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Underwood,  Sew  Y..rk. 

TROOPERS  OF  THE  TENTH  CAVALRY,  WHO  FOUGHT  AT  CARRIZAL 


OUR  TASK   IN  MEXICO 


IN  SWIFT  AND  BEWILDERING  SEQUENCE,  Carranza's 
declaration  that  a  move  by  our  troops  in  Mexico  in  any 
direction  except  north  would  mean  war,  President  Wilson's 
mobilization  of  the  militia  of  all  the  States,  Secretary  Lansing's 
note  flatly  refusing  to  withdraw  our  troops  and  sternly  admonish- 
ing the  de  facto  Government,  and  the  clash  at  Carrizal  between 
American  troopers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  and  Carranzista  forces, 
came  crowding  on  one  another's  heels  just  after  the  Democratic 
Convention  had  denounced  intervention  in  Mexico  as  a  course 
"revolting  to  the  American  people,"  to  be  resorted  to  "only  as 
a  last  resort."  And  even  after  the  treacherous  spilling  of  Ameri- 
can blood  at  Carrizal,  the  Democratic  New  York  World,  which 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  semiofficial  spokesman  for  the  Wilson 
Administration,  urges  that  if  Congress  is  compelled  to  declare 
war  with  Mexico  it  should  accompany  the  declaration  with  an 
unqualified  statement  that  "we  do  not  go  into  Mexico  for  con- 
quest, but  for  liberation."      The  World  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  this  way  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  give  the  conflict  on 
our  part  a  character  always  to  be  regarded  with  pride  at  home 
and  never  to  be  held  as  a  reproach  abroad. 

"War  with  Mexico,  begun  as  it  must  be  in  sheer  madness  by 
the  First  Chief,  with  motives  that  can  only  be  conjectured,  will 
be  a  struggle  in  which  every  American  who  follows  the  flag  is 
sure  to  find  glory  in  the  triumph  of  a  good  cause. 

"That  cause  may  as  well  be  made  plain  at  the  outset. 

"To  state  it  in  words  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  belied  will 
give  greater  renown  to  the  United  States  than  can  be  gained  by 
any  military  success  as  against  a  country  impoverished,  torn  by 
feuds,  and  hardly  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  its  rulers. 

"To  adhere  to  it  to  the  end  and  make  it  the  imperishable 
memorial  of  a  lasting  peace  will  be  to  win  for  ourselves,  by  our 


own  good  conscience,  fame,  honor,  and  friendship  that  will 
outweigh  all  other  considerations 

"A  Mexican  Republic  pacified,  enlightened,  and  responsive 
to  progress  and  opportunity  would  be  reward  enough  for  a 
serious  task  reluctantly  undertaken. 

"At  the  proper  time  let  Congress  so  declare. 

"There  will  be  opposition  to  this  program  from  great  busi- 
ness interests,  which  hope  for  a  Mexico  overrun,  annexed,  and 
syndicated  at  the  cost  of  good  American  blood,  but  it  will  be 
easier  to  meet  such  influences  now  than  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

"If  forced  into  war.  we  are  certain  to  conquer  the  men  who 
misrule  Mexico.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  we  shall  conquer 
ourselves  unless  we  gain  the  victory  at  the  outset. 

"The  United  States  made  a  pledge  as  to  Cuba  and  kept  it. 

"The  United  States  has  made  a  pledge  as  to  the  Philippines 
which  is  in  process  of  fulfilment. 

"If  the  flag  must  be  carried  into  Mexico  it  should  go  as  the 
well-understood  emblem  of  liberation 

"Conquest  is  but  another  name  for  brigandage  and  oppres- 
sion, and  it  is  conquest  that  Congress  should  disavow.  With 
that  issue  settled  once  and  for  all,  many  of  the  most  trouble- 
some features  of  the  Mexican  problem  would  disappear  forever." 

Vigorously  and  diametrically  opposed  to  this  suggestion  is 
Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  which  trusts  that  Congress 
"will  spare  the  world  another  exhibition  of  the  silly  sentimen- 
talism  which  is  occasionally  in  evidence  just  now  in  our  country." 
Let  us  first  wage  "decisive,  conquering  war,"  urges  this  paper, 
and  afterward  "we  will  cross  the  annexation  river  when  we  come 
to  it."  But  that  The  American  has  already  crossed  that  river  in 
anticipation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraphs: 

"We  must  go  down  into  Mexico  and  spend  our  money  by 
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millions  and  lose  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fine  young  men 
because  the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people  have  been  misgoverned 
and  opprest  by  the  numerically  small  ruling  class.  And  we  shall 
be  unfaithful  to  our  duty,  and  fools  besides,  if  we  do  not  put 
an  end  to  the  hopeless  and  wretched  conditions  in  Mexico  by 
substituting  the  free  and  orderly  institutions  of  American  rule 


Mm 


U.  S. — "It  won't  take  long  to  lick  him,  but  then  I'll  have  to  nurse 
him  back  to  health.'' 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

for  the  tyrannical  and  disorderly  rule  of  a  succession  of  despots 
and  robbers. 

"Exactly  seventy  years  ago  we  made  war  upon  Mexico,  under 
circumstances  of  disorder  and  revolution  in  Mexico  similar  to 
those  of  to-day.  We  finished  that  war  in  two  years,  and  took 
from  Mexico  as  the  indemnity  for  our  bill  of  costs  the  territory 
which  is  now  the  States  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California,  in  addition  to  Texas,  which  we  had  annexed  a  year 
before  the  declaration  of  war. 

"The  territory  we  then  took  from  Mexico  has  an  area  of 
918,000  square  miles. 

"The  present  area  of  Mexico  is  7(>.">,000  square  miles. 

"So  that  from  1845  to  1848  we  took  from  Mexico,  by  arms  and 
conquest,  a  great  deal  more  than  half  her  original  territory. 
Omitting  Texas  from  the  calculation,  in  1848  we  virtually  split 
Mexico  in  two  and  took  one-half  her  territory  as  the  spoil  of 
victory. 

"And  now  look  at  the  condition  of  the  half  of  the  Mexican 
territory  we  took  then  and  the  half  we  left  to  Mexican  rule 

"What  man  of  sense  looking  upon  these  two  pictures  will  not 
heartily  agree  that  conquest  and  annexation  have  proved 
blessings  beyond  price  to  that  territory  we  took  from  Mexico 
seventy  years  ago? 

"And  what  man  of  sense,  realizing  how  different  the  con- 
ditions of  wretched  Mexico  would  have  been  had  we  extended  our 
rule  of  freedom  and  law  over  all  Mexico  in  1848,  does  not  deplore 
the  mistake  then  made  in  annexing  but  one-half  of  Mexico?  .  .  . 

"When  we  have  reduced  Mexico  to  submission  and  to  order 
and  cleaned  out  the  brigands  and  thieves  and  murderers  calling 
themselves  revolutionary  chiefs,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
decide  upon  constructive  measures  for  Mexico. 

"Our  business,  for  a  while,  is  to  be  forceful,  not  genial  and 
gentle;  to  conquer,  and  not  as  yet  to  construct.  We  must 
blast  for  foundations  before  we  can  erect  our  building." 

The  chain  of  events  immediately  bearing  upon  the  fight  at 
C'arrizal  may  be  said  to  begin  on  June  16,  when  General  Jacinto 
Trevino,  commanding  Carranza's  forces  in  northern  Mexico, 
advised  General  Pershing  that  any  movement  of  American 
troops  south,  east,  or  west  from  their  present  lines  would  be 
considered  a  hostile  act  and  a  signal  to  commence  warfare. 
f;<'iieral  Trevino  acted  on  specific  instructions  from  Carranza, 
who  had  previously  asked  our  Government  for  an  "immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops."  and  had  emphasized  the 


request  with  the  statement  that  in  ease  of  a  refusal  Mexico 
would  have  "no  further  recourse  than  to  defend  its  territory 
by  an  appeal  to  arms."  On  June  20  Secretary  Lansing  sent  to 
Mexico's  de-facto  Government  a  note  rejecting  the  demand  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  reciting  the  outrages  suffered  by 
Americans  in  Mexico  and  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  arraign- 
ing the  Carranza  Government  for  its  failure  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  these  outrages.  Defining  the  "real  situation  "  in  Mexico, 
Secretary  Lansing  said: 

"For  three  years  the  Mexican  Republic  has  been  torn  with 
civil  strife;  the  lives  of  Americans  and  other  aliens  have  been 
sacrificed;  vast  properties  developed  by  American  capital  and 
enterprise  have  been  destroyed  or  rendered  non-productive; 
bandits  have  been  permitted  to  roam  at  will  through  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and  to  seize,  without 
punishment  or  without  effective  attempt  at  punishment,  the 
property  of  Americans,  while  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  ventured  to  remain  in  Mexican  territory  or  to 
return  there  to  protect  then-  interests  have  been  taken,  in  some 
cases  barbarously  taken,  and  the  murderers  have  neither  been 
apprehended  nor  brought  to  justice 

"During  the  past  nine  months,  in  particular,  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States  along  the  lower  Rio  Grande  has  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  constant  apprehension  and  turmoil  because  of 
frequent  and  sudden  incursions  into  American  territory  and 
depredations  and  murders  on  American  soil  by  Mexican  ban- 
dits, who  have  taken  the  lives  and  destroyed  the  property  of. 
American  citizens,  sometimes  carrying  American  citizens  across 
the  international  boundary  with  the  booty  seized 

"It  is  admitted  that  American  troops  have  crossed  the  inter- 
national boundary  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Columbus  raiders,  and 
without  notice  to  or  the  consent  of  your  Government,  but  the 
several  protestations  on  the  part  of  this  Government  by  the 
President,  by  this  Department,  and  by  other  American  authori- 
ties, that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  capture,  destroy, 
or  completely  disperse  the  Villa  bands  of  outlaws  or  to  turn  this 
duty  over  to  the  Mexican  authorities  when  assured  that  it  would 
be  effectively  fulfilled,  have  been  carried  out  in  perfect  good  faith 
by  the  United  States.     Its  efforts,  however,  have  been  obstructed 
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WHERE  CARRANZA'S  FORCES  SURROUND  OURS. 

The  black  line  from  Juarez  to  Namiquipa  is  held  by  our  troops. 
Namiquipa  is  General  Pershing's  main  base,  and  Colonia  Dublan 
his  secondary  base.  Carrizal,  scene  of  the  fight  on  June  21.  is 
marked  by  a  star.  The  heavy  broken  line  represents  roughly  the 
position  of  the  Carranzista  troops. 

at  every  point.  .  .  .  Meantime,  conditions  of  anarchy  in  the 
border  States  of  Mexico  were  continually  growing  worse.  Incur- 
sions into  American  territory  were  plotted  and  perpetrated.  The 
Glen  Springs  raid  was  successfully  executed,  while  no  effective 
efforts  were  being  made  by  General  Carranza  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  to  protect  American  territory  from  constant 
threat  of  invasion. 
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"In  view  of  this  increasing  menace,  <>f  the  inactivity  of  the 
Carranza  forces,  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  Villa  bands,  and  of  the  known  encouragement  and  aid 
given  to  bandit  leaders,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Mexican  territory,  or  to 
prevent  their  entry  again  when  their  presence  is  the  only  check 
upon  further  bandit  outrages  and  the 
only  efficient  means  of  protecting 
American  lives  and  homes  —  safe- 
guards which  General  Carranza,  t  ho 
internationally  obligated  to  supply,  is 
manifestly  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give." 

Referring  to  Carranza's  threat  of 
an  "appeal  to  arms"  in  case  our 
troops  were  not  at  once  withdrawn. 
Secretary  Lansing  said: 

"The  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  surely  be  lacking  in 
sincerity  and  friendship  if  it  did  not 
frankly  impress  upon  the  de  facto 
Government  that  the  execution  of 
this  threat  will  lead  to  the  gravest 
consequences." 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  copies 
of  this  note  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  South-  and  Cen- 
tral-American nations,  accompanying 
these  copies  with  a  statement  which 
said,  in  part: 

"Should  this  situation  eventuate 
into  hostilities.  ...  I  take  this  op- 
portunity .  to  inform  you  that  this 
Government  had  for  its  object  not 
intervention  in  Mexican  affairs,  .  .  . 
but  the  defense  of  American  terri- 
tory from  further  invasion  by  bands 
of  armed  Mexicans,  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  property  along 
the  boundary  from  outrages  com- 
mitted by  such  bandits,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  future  depredations  by 
force  of  arms  against  the  marauders 
infesting  this  region  and  against  a 
Government  which  is  encouraging 
and  aiding  them  in  their  activities. 

"Hostilities,  in  short,  would  be 
simply  a  state  of  international  war, 

without  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  other  than 
to  end  the  conditions  which  menace  our  national  peace  and 
the  safety  of  our  citizens." 

On  the  morning  of  June  21  two  troops  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 
a  colored  regiment,  were  treacherously  fired  upon  by  Carran- 
zista  troops  near  Carrizal,  and  in  the  resulting  fight  a  number 
of  soldiers  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  first  brief  official 
account  of  this  fight  given  out  by  our  War  Department  reads 
as  follows: 

"Two  troops,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Boyd's  Troop  C  and  Moray's 
Troop  K,  joined  on  the  night  of  the  20th  at  Santo  Domingo, 
marched  within  one  mile  of  Carrizal  on  the  21st,  Captain  Boyd  in 
command,  arriving  there  at  7.30  a.m.  Boyd  sent  a  Mexican  guide, 
and  asked  permission  to  pass  through  the  town.  Mexican  guide 
returned  with  refusal  from  Gomez.  Then  Gomez  sent  out  note 
by  orderly  stating  Boyd  might  pass  through  the  town,  providing 
he  stopt  for  a  conference.  Then  General  Gomez  himself  came 
out  and  discust  the  situation  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  with 
Boyd.  Meantime  Mexican  troops,  moving  out  from  the  town, 
began  surrounding  Boyd's  column.  Gomez  retired,  and  when 
he  reached  the  right  of  his  troops,  Mexican  troops  began  firing 
machine  guns.     Boyd  then  dismounted  to  fight  on  foot." 

That  the  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  Mexican  soldiers,  and 
by  order  of  their  superiors,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
statement  issued  in  Mexico  City  by  Minister  of  War  Obregon: 

"The  Ministry  under  my  charge  by  the  First  Chief's  orders 


instructed  Gen.  Jacinto  B.  Trevino  on  June  18  that  if  General 
Pershing's  forces,  forming  the  punitive  expedition  which  pene- 
trated our  national  territory  after  the  Columbus  incident,  moved 
southward,  eastward,  or  westward  from  where  they  were  they 
should  be  attacked. 

"Early  this  morning  an  American  force  tried  to  occupy  the 

station  of  Carrizal  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway.  General  Trevino 
ordered  it  to  be  attacked." 


Copyrighted  by  T'ndorwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

•THE  GIRL  I   LEFT   BEHIND  ME." 


To  establish  this  point  still  more 
unmistakably,  we  have  General  T  re- 
vino's  official  report  to  General 
Obregon,  dated  June  21,  which  reads 
in  part: 

"Gen.  Francisco  Gonzales  reported 
to  me  last  night  from  Ciudad  Juarez 
that  American  forces  were  arriving 
at  Santo  Domingo.  Therefore,  I 
ordered  they  be  attacked  to-day,  and 
I  am  informed  that  the  fight  began 
at  eight  o'clock  this  morning  in  VA 
Carrizal." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  whole  tense  situation  in  regard 
to  Mexico  is  the  mobilizing  of  the 
militia  of  all  the  States  for  duty  on 
the  Mexican  border.  "For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation," 
remarks  the  New  York  Independent, 
"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  out  the  entire  National 
Guard  to  secure  our  country 's  bor- 
der against  invasion."  The  minimum 
number  that  will  be  thus  called  for 
border  duty,  according  to  Brigadier- 
General  Alfred  Miiis,  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  militia  affairs,  will  be  145,000. 
While,  as  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  remarks,  "every  loyal 
American  must  be  gratified  by  the 
splendid  response  of  the  militia  to 
the  President's  summons,"  the  War 
Department,  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington despatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  estimates  that  "six  months 
of  active  preparation  will  be  needed  to  fit  the  militia  as  a 
body  for  active  service."  Meanwhile,  however,  to  quote  The 
North  American  again,  "Guardsmen  throughout  the  country 
are  mobilizing  with  speed  and  precision,  recruits  are  filling 
the  ranks,  leading  business  firms  are  giving  the  most  practical 
demonstrations  of  patriotism  by  continuing  the  pay  of  their 
employees  who  go  to  the  front,  and  there  is  evidence  every- 
where of  courageous  acceptance  of  an  unpleasant  duty."  Says 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

"For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  organized  militia  of  the 
United  States  has  been  drafted  into  the  Federal  service  by  a 
mere  stroke  of  the  President's  pen.  This  call,  therefore,  signal- 
izes a  novel  departure  in  American  military  methods,  and  the 
mobilization  and  employment  of  the  State  organizations  for  use 
as  such,  but  under  complete  Federal  control,  except  in  the  matter 
of  naming  officers,  will  furnish  a  prompt  and  searching  test  of  the 
*  Federalization'  experiment  which  Congress  recently  authorized. 

"In  our  early  wars  the  State  militia  were  more  than  once 
called  out  by  the  Federal  Government  'to  repel  invasions.'  .  .  . 
But  the  rule  in  all  our  wars  up  to  date  has  been  to  call  upon  the 
States  for  volunteers,  and  the  States  in  filling  their  quotas 
have  used  militia  organizations  in  part,  but  have  surrendered 
entire  control  of  the  new  formations  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  Spanish  War  many  State  militia  regiments 
were  converted  practically  in  bulk  into  volunteer  United  States 
regiments.  .  .  .  Now  the  '  Federalized  '  guard  passes  automati- 
cally into  the  national  military  establishment,  and  can  be  em- 
ployed for  service  on  the  same  terms  as  the  regulars." 
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Wilson — "  You're  a  hyphen 
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t  vote  for  me." 
the  New  York  Sun. 
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PUSSYFOOTING. 

— Kirbv  in  the  New  York  World. 


POLITICAL    POINTS. 


DEMOCRATIC   CAMPAIGN   ISSUES 


THE  FIRE  of  the  opposition  press  seems  to  center  largely 
at  the  outset  on  the  two  planks  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  dealing  with  "hyphenism"  and  the  tariff. 
In  other  planks  some  think  they  see  a  deliberate  baiting  of  the 
hook  for  the  Progressive  vote  in  the  platform's  incorporation 
of  "social-justice"  paragraphs  advocating  an  eight-hour  day 
for  Government  employees,  compensation  for  injuries  received 
in  industrial  accidents,  prison  reform,  and  an  "effective" 
Federal  child-labor  law.  Altho  denounced  and  derided  by 
many  German-American  papers,  the  St.  Louis  convention's 
pronouncement  on  political  organizations  in  this  country  that 
act  in  the  interest  of  foreign  Powers  is  hailed  In  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  (Dem.)  as  "the  most  important  plank  in  the 
Democrat!'-  platform— the  most  important  plank  m  any  plat- 
form," while  even  the  Republican  Des  Moines  Capital  commends 
its  opponents  for  being  "plainer  and  bolder/'  in  their  declaration 
of  Americanism  than  is  the  Republican  platform.  Here  there  is 
no  "pussyfooting,"  remarks  the  Democratic  Buffalo  Enquirer. 
In  this  plank,  which  was  inserted,  the  correspondents  say,  at 
President  Wilson's  dictation,  "the  supreme  issue"  is  declared 
to  be  "the  indivisibility,  and  coherent  strength  of  the  nation." 
Hence,  it  proceeds: 

"Whoever,  actuated  by  the  purpose  to  promote  the  interest 
of  a  foreign  Power,  in  disregard  of  our  own  country's  welfare, 
or  to  injure  this  Government  in  its  foreign  relations  or  cripple 
or  destroy  its  industries  at  home,  and  whoever  by  arousing 
prejudices  of  a  racial,  religious,  or  other  nature  creates  discord 
and  strife  among  our  people  so  as  to  obstruct  the  wholesome 
process  of  unification,  is  faithless  to  the  trust  which  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  repose  in  him  and  disloyal  to  his  country. 

"We,  therefore,  condemn  as  subversive  of  this  nation's  unity 
and  integrity,  and  as  destructive  of  its  welfare,  the  activities 
and  designs  of  every  group  or  organization,  political  or  other- 
wise, that  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  Powc-.  whether  such  object  is  promoted  by  intimidating 
the  Government,  a  political  party,  or  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  which  is  calculated  and  tends  to  divide  our  people 
into  antagonistic  groups  and  thus  to  destroy  that  complete 
agreement  and  solidarity  of  the  people  and  that  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  national  purpose  so  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  nation  and  its  free  institutions. 

"We  condemn  all  alliances  and  combinations  of  individuals 
in  this  country  of  whatever  nationality  or  descent  who  agree  and 
conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  or  weakening 


our  Government  or  of  improperly  influencing  or  coercing  our 
public  representatives  in  dealing  or  negotiating  with  any  foreign 
Power.  We  charge  that  such  conspiracies  among  a  limited 
number  exist  and  have  been  instigated  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  foreign  countries  to  the  prejudice  and 
detriment  of  our  own  country.  We  condemn  any  political 
party  which,  in  view  of  the  activity  of  such  conspirators,  sur- 
renders its  integrity  or  modifies  its  policy." 

"That  is  the  very  backbone  of  Americanism,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  predicts  that  "the  slaves 
of  the  hyphen  will  be  kicked  contemptuously  from  party  to 
party"  and  "will  find  no  shelter  anywhere."  And  Col.  Henry 
Watterson,  in  his  Louisville  Courier- J  our  rial  (Dem.),  restates 
the  issue  thus:  "Shall  the  voters  of  the  United  States  elect 
their  own  President,  or  shall  Wilhelm  of  Hohenzollern,  working 
through  the  Kaiser  Alliance,  and  other  Reservists  educated  by 
Dernberg  and  organized  by  Bartholdt,  appoint  one  for  them?" 
The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  and  the  St.  Louis  Posi  Dispatch 
unite  in  reminding  us  that  this  issue  was  not  made  by  Mr. 
Wilson  or  invited  by  him,  and  the  St.  Louis  paper  adds: 

"It  was  made  by  the  German  propagandists  who  set  out  to 
wreck  his  Administration.  Before  all  other  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign, let  us  have  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  hereafter  to  be  subjected 
to  alien  blackmail  and  whether  a  President  of  the  United  States 
can  be  driven  out  of  office  because  his  foreign  policies  are  not 
made  in  Europe.    Until  that  is  settled,  nothing  is  settled." 

But  the  Germania  Herold,  of  Milwaukee,  speaks  of  this  plank 
as  "an  attack  on  a  whole  nationality;"  the  Freie  Presse,  of 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  calls  it  "an  insult  to  all  Americans  of  German 
blood,"  and  the  New-Yorker  Siaats-Zeitung  remarks  that — 

"President  Wilson's  'hyphen  plank'  represents  an  acute  fit 
of  fury  translated  into  phrases  that  are  supposed  to  bear  a 
deep  meaning  to  those  who  know,  but  which  in  their  vague 
and  slippery  form  manifest  the  fear  lest  somebody  prove  to 
the  President  that  he  has  really  said  something." 

The  German-American  Neiv-Yorker  Herold  sees  in  this  plank 
a  recrudescence  of  the  old  "Know-nothing"  movement,  and 
another  German-American  point  of  view  is  represented  by  the 
Chicago  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  which  sees  "no  objection  to  this 
hyphen  plank,"  but  suggests  that  "Woodrow  Wilson  should 
be  made  to  live  up  to  it  "  by  specifically  denouncing  such  organ- 
izations as  Mr.  Putnam's  "Committee  of  American  Rights," 
and  the  "League  for  America  and  for  the  Allies,"  which  "con- 
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I  WAS  HERE  FIRST! 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


"TWO  SOULS  WITH   HIT  A  SINGLE  THOUGHT. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


WHERE   AGREEMENT   BRINGS  DISAGREEMENT. 


demn  Wilson  in  a  Boston  meeting  because  he  did  not  go  to 
war  with  Germany." 

An  insult  not  so  much  to  the  German-Americans  as  to  the 
Republican  party  is  what  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.) 
sees  in  this  plank,  and  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  affirms  that 
the  "hyphenates"  have  more  to  hope  for  from  President  Wilson 
than  from  Mr.  Hughes.     The  Press  goes  on  to  say: 

"Those  Administration  organs  which,  with  quite  unexampled 
political  depravity,  are  trying  to  fool  some  of  the  American 
public  into  believing  there  is  some  sort  of  secret  relationship 
between  Hughes  and  the  malignant  hyphenates  in  this  country 
know  there  isn't  any  such  thing.     They  know  it  is  impossible. 

"They  aren't  afraid  that  the  German  Emperor,  or  the  German 
Government,  or  the  German  nation  will  ever  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with,  or  get  anything  out  of,  Hughes.  They  aren't  afraid 
that  he  will  be  weak  and  vacillating  in  dealing  with  submarine 
atrocities,  or  any  other  violation  of  American  rights  and  slaughter 
of  American  lives. 

"What  they  are  afraid  of  is  that  thousands  of  Democrats, 
disgusted,  humiliated,  outraged  by  the  way  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration allowed  the  Berlin  illegalities  to  go  on  month  after  month 
until  the  German  Government  itself  grew  sick  and  weary  of  a 
butchery  business  which  was  accomplishing  nothing  but  to 
earn  the  hatred  of  the  world  will  draw  contrasts  unfavorable  to 
their  own  party's  candidate." 

Other  Republican  papers  declare  with  no  less  emphasis  that 
it  is  futile  to  try  to  make  Americanism  a  political  issue,  because 
it  is  a  plank  on  which  every  true  citizen  of  this  country  must 
stand,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  and  the  Des  Moines  Capital 
declares  itself  in  favor  of  laws  "prohibiting  the  organization  of 
foreign  bodies  for  political  purposes  in  the  United  States." 

Fear  has  been  exprest  that  after  the  Avar  the  impoverished 
European  nations  will  "dump"  a  mass  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts upon  our  shores,  and  undersell  and  ruin  our  manufacturers. 
Accordingly  'antidumping"  laws  have  been  proposed,  to  bar 
out  these  ruinous  products  by  appropriate  tariff  provisions. 
An  "antidumping"  clause  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  first  drafi 
of  the  Democratic  platform  as  it  came  from  the  White  House, 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  completed  document.  Dispatches 
say  it  was  too  much  for  the  "  tariff-for-revenue-only  "  Democrats. 
Consequently  the  tariff  plank  as  amended  reaffirms  the  party's 
"belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  Government  economi- 
cally administered,"  and  unreservedly  indorses  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Law  as   "truly  exemplifying  that    doctrine."     It   recog- 


nizes, however,  that  "  tariff  -rates  are  necessarily  subject  to  change 
to  meet  changing  conditions,"  and  notes  that  the  European  War 
is  "bringing  about  economic  changes  more  varied  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  world  has  ever  before  experienced."  In  order, 
then,  "to  ascertain  just  what  those  changes  may  be,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  is  providing  for  a  non-partizan  tariff  commission 
to  make  impartial  and  thorough  study"  of  the  situation,  and 
the  party  favors  "shaping  legislation  within  that  field  in  ac- 
cordance with  clearly  established  facts  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  selfish  interests  or  upon  information  pro- 
vided largely,  if  not  exclusively,  by  them." 

This  is  denounced  by  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  as  "cowardly, 
sneaking  humbug."     It  means,  we  are  informed,  that — 

"The  Democratic  party,  whose  existing  tariff  measure  pros- 
trated American  industries  within  six  months  after  it  went 
into  operation  and  was  wiping  them  out  by  the  wholesale  when 
the  war  came  to  save  them — this  means  that  the  Democratic 
party,  while  intending  to  persist  in  its  free-trade  infatuation, 
is  afraid  to  stand  straight  up  in  this  election  and  face  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  the  square  issue." 

It  "will  be  satisfactory  to  no  element  save  those  who  regard 
side-stepping  as  the  acme  of  political  wisdom."  declares  the 
Springfield  Union  (Rep.);  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (.Rep.) 
sees  in  it  "a  particularly  feeble  display  of  the  posture  of  Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways."  This  faint  promise  of  protection,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "will  not  change  the  deepened  dis- 
trust of  a  party  which  so  recently  enacted  a  non-protective 
tariff,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  ( Rep.  \  while  declaring 
that  "a  breaking  up  of  the  Democratic  opposition  to  a  protective 
tariff  would  be  one  of  the  most  encouraging  events  in  national 
history,"  assures  the  voters  that— 

"Since  the  Democrats  admit  their  tariff  must  lie  amended, 
and  since  they  practically  concede  it  should  be  amended  accord- 
ing to  Republican  principles,  the  safe  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
assign  the  work  of  amending  it  to  Republican  hands." 

But  the  Democratic  New  York  World  replies  that  if  the  party 
now  omits  from  its  platform  the  usual  denunciation  of  custom- 
house taxation  for  the  enrichment  of  private  interests,  it  is 
because  that  party  lias  already  "taken  the  greed  and  graft  out 
of  the  tariff."     Moreover — 

"The  fact  is  that  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  when  in 
power  have  always  recognized  the  propriety  of  safeguarding 
American    enterprise    and    industry.     What    makes    this    year- 
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Democratic  tariff  plank  noteworthy  is  its  candid  recognition,  by 
indorsement  of  a  non-partizan  Tariff  Commission,  of  the 
legitimate  business  aspects  of  tariff  taxation  as  applied  to  foreign 
competition  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Giving  Congress  ac- 
curate information  and  expert  advice,  such  a  body  should  prove 
as  discouraging  to  the  extremists  who  would  burn  the  custom- 
houses as  to  the  gluttons  of  monopoly  who  would  turn  them 
into  robbers'  roosts." 

The  Mexican  plank,  which  declares  that  intervention,  "im- 
plying as  it  does  military  subjugation,  is  revolting  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  and  should  be  resorted  to,  if  at  all, 
rtnly  as  a  last  resort,"  is  already  overshadowed  by  recent  develop- 
ments south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  suffrage  plank  is 
discust  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  best  summary  of  the  plat- 
form as  a  whole,  declares  the  Democratic  Philadelphia  Record, 
is  contained  in  its  second  paragraph,  which  reads: 

"We  indorse  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  best  exposition  of  sound  Democratic 
policy  at  home  and  abroad." 

Other  planks  indorse  adequate  military  preparedness,  neu- 
trality in  international  relations,  Pan-American  accord,  con- 
servation, the  pending  shipping  bill,  legislation  to  help  the 
farmer,  ultimate  independence  for  the  Philippines,  and  flood- 
control  and  waterways-development. 

The  New  York  Sun  (lnd.)  notes  that  this  year  the  plat- 
form contains  no  "single-term"  plank,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Dem.),  comparing  the  platform  with  that  adopted  by 
the  Republicans,  remarks  that — 

"Both  parties  declare  for  conservation,  for  a  tariff  com- 
mission, for  rural  credits,  for  a  budget  system,  for  liberality 
toward  labor.  The  Democratic  platform  has  more  of  'social 
justice'  than  its  rival;  it  calls  for  'ultimate  independence'  of 
the  Philippines — an  issue  that  the  Chicago  platform  dodges." 


SUFFRAGE  PLANKS  NOT  ENOUGH 

A  DOZEN  YEARS  AGO  it  would  have  seemed  unbelievable 
that  the  national-party  conventions  would  be  a  unit 
L  in  advocating  woman  suffrage,  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune.  But  to-day  the  mere  indorsement  of  the  principle  by 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  Progressives, 
Social i  fs,  and  Prohibitionists,  is  not  enough  for  the  suffrage 
leaders.  At  Chicago,  during  "convention  week,"  there  was  born 
a  new  Woman's  party  based  on  the  political  strength  of  women 
voters  in  the  suffrage  States,  which,  "convinced  that  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  is  the  paramount  issue,"  pledges  itself 
to  use  its  united  vote  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  "irrespective 
of  the  interests  of  any  national  political  party ;  and  pledges  its 
unceasing  opposition  to  all  who  oppose  this  amendment.''  The 
practical  side  of  the  first  convention  of  the  new  organization  was 
seen  when  representatives  of  five  political  parties  appealed  for 
the  support  of  women  voters.  In  a  rather  chilling  reply  Mrs. 
Harriet  Stanton  Blatch  told  the  representatives  of  the  minority 
parties:  "We  can  not,  of  course,  stand  for  you,  because  you  have 
no  power  to  give  us  what  we  want."     And  she  said  further: 

"We  are  against  that  party  which,  having  the  power,  does 
not  confer  national  enfranchisement  upon  the  women  just  as 
upon  the  men." 

Speaking  for  herself,  Mrs.  Blatch  added,  amid  applause: 

"I  say  that  tho  I  am,  by  inheritance,  by  conviction,  of  the 
Democratic  party,  still  I  will  vote  in  Kansas  against  that  party 
if  it  does  not,  before  November,  do  full  justice  to  our  Federal 
amendment  now  before  Congress.  More  than  that,  I  stand 
ready  to  get  a  group  of  women  about  me  who  will  go  forth  over 
the  suffrage  States  with  this  one  thought  in  our  minds:  we  will 
deliver  against  the  party  that  blocks  the  progress  of  women 
."/KJ,(XK)  vote 


by  as  powerless,  it  is  notable  that  these  two  parties  have  gone 
farther  to  meet  the  Woman's  party  program  than  the  Republi- 
cans or  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Benson  was  nominated  by  a, 
referendum  vote,  not  at  a  convention,  as  Socialist  candidate  for 
President.  He  told  the  women  at  Chicago  that  even  "if  no 
woman  in  the  United  States  votes  for  the  men  who  are  elected 
to  Congress  by  the  Socialists  this  fall,  every  one  of  these  men 
will  vote  for  every  suffrage  bill  that  may  come  up." 

The  Progressive  suffrage  plank,  as  finally  worded,  reads  thus: 

"We  believe  that  the  women  of  the  country,  who  share  with 
men  the  burdens  of  government  in  times  of  peace  and  make  equal 
sacrifice  in  time  of  war,  should  be  given  the  full  political  right 
of  suffrage  both  by  State  and  Federal  action." 

The  Republican  suffrage  plank  avoids  the  declaration  for 
Federal  action,  saying: 

"The  Republican  party,  reaffirming  its  faith  in  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  as  a  measure  of 
justice  to  one-half  the  adult  people  of  this  country,  favors  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  but  recognizes  the  right 
of  each  State  to  settle  this  question  for  itself." 

While  these  planks  were  adopted  unanimously,  the  Democrats 
in  St.  Louis  divided  on  the  subject  and  adopted  the  following 
plank  only  after  a  hot  debate : 

' '  We  favor  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  women  of  this 
country,  State  by  State,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  men." 

Welcome  as  was  the  indorsement  of  these  conventions,  suf- 
frage editors  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  motives  of  the  dele- 
gates. In  the  Republican  convention,  says  The  Woman's 
Journal  (Boston),  for  instance,  "the  suffrage  plank  was  carried 
because  to  those  who  believed  in  it  out  of  personal  conviction 
were  added  those  who  recognized  it  as  a  measure  of  political 
expediency."  But,  it  adds,  "there  was  a  deeper  significance  in 
the  fact  that  men  who  did  not  believe  in  suffrage  felt  obliged  to 
vote  for  it  than  in  the  votes  of  those  who  supported  it  with 
good  will." 

The  "but"  clause  of  the  Republican  suffrage  plank  recognizing 
"the  right  of  each  State  to  settle  the  question  for  itself,"  is 
"susceptible  of  two  interpretations,"  continues  The  Woman's 
Journal.  Some  Republicans,  like  Senator  Borah,  hold  that  it  is 
an  unqualified  indorsement  which  merely  recognizes  a  legal 
right  that  each  State  xinquestionably  has;  others  contend  that  it 
denies  by  implication  "the  right  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
to  settle  it  for  the  nation."  The  Boston  Journal  (lnd.)  takes 
the  latter  view;  the  declaration,  it  says,  "simply  states  that 
suffragists  shall  be  permitted  to  work  as  hard  and  as  long  as 
they  will."  In  fact,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  sees  it, 
the  action  on  suffrage  by  both  conventions  was  a  good  deal 
like  passing  such  a  resolution  as  this: 

"We  recommend  the  abundant  watering  of  the  fields  by  the 
sufficient  but  not  excessive  rains  of  heaven,  and  we  respectfully 
refer  the  carrying  out  of  this  program  (in  return  for  the  adoption 
of  which  we  expect  to  get  the  votes  of  all  the  farmers)  to  the 
winds,  the  clouds,  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  and  the  Hand 
that  guides  the  storm  and  brings  the  calm." 

While  The  Transcript  sees  more  of  a  pro-suffrage  spirit  in 
the  Republican  than  in  the  Democratic  pronouncement,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  (Dem.)  considers  the  Democratic  plank 
"decidedly  stronger,"  as  "it  is  more  an  out-and-out  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage.  It  does  not  smack 
of  evasion,  as  does  the  Republican  plank."  And  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  staff,  agrees — 

"For,  while  the  Republicans  indorsed  the  principle  of  woman 
suffrage  and  recognized  the  right  of  individual  States  to  settle 
the  problem  themselves,  the  Democratic  platform  goes  a  step 
further  and  specifically  recommends  that  whenever  and  wherever 
the  problem  is  being  decided  all  Democrats  should  vote  in  favor 
of  extending  the  ballot  to  women  on  terms  of  equality  with  men." 


Tho  the  suffrage  speaker  passed  the  Socialists  and  Progressive"  But  the  suffrage  leaders  are  far  from  enthusiastic  over  this 
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W.o\i:   IN  A   CRUEL  WORLD. 

—  Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


GETTING   RID  OF  THE  MOOSE. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch 


MOVING    PICTURES   OF   THE   PROGRESSIVE    TRAGEDY. 


recommendation.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the 
National  Association,  calls  the  plank  "a  mere  jumble  of  words." 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  party,  finds  it 
weaker  than  the  Republican  plank  and  denounces  it  as  "an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  women  voters  by  making  them  think 
it  is  giving  real  support  to  suffrage,  while  withholding  the  one 
thing  the  party  has  the  power  to  give." 

Tho  many  Republicans  welcome  this  assistance,  the  more 
scornful  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  finds  the  threat  "absurd," 
for  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  women's  vote,  no  solidarity  of 
sex,"  and  "if  there  were,  it  would  be  another  argument  against 
woman  suffrage."  The  Congressional  Union  and  the  Woman's 
party,  we  are  told,  "are  but  amusing  themselves  with  a  'bluff.' ' 
And  The  Times  concludes: 

"The  efforts,  if  efforts  are  made,  of  these  two  sororities  to  beat 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party  would  have  about  as 
much  effect  on  the  election  as  the  evolutions  of  one  Jersey 
mosquito  on  the  movements  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter." 

Obviously,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"the  test  of  the  women's  agitation  will  be  whether  they  prove 
able  to  swing  any  considerable  ballot-power  in  November."  But 
the  leaders  of  the  Woman's  party  realize  that,  and — 

"It  is  their  careful  preparation  for  just  this  test  that  the  men 
seem  to  have  disregarded  or  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant. 
The  women  are  out  to  prove  once  and  for  all  that  they  can 
deliver  a  decisive  vote  against  any  party  opposing  them  and 
obstructing  suffrage. 

"They  have  been  at  work  since  last  winter,  lining  up  their 
members  in  the  suffrage  States.  The  work  is  now  to  be  pushed 
with  all  the  energy  they  have." 

Suffrage  workers  claim  that  there  are  over  4,000,000  women 
voters,  tho  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  holds  it  extravagant, 
noting  that  the  total  vote  for  Presidential  electors  in  the  eleven 
full  suffrage  States  in  1912  was  not  much  more  than  2,000,000. 
With  a  voting  membership  of  half  a  million  to  start  with  and  a 
pledged  campaign  fund  of  half  a  million,  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  concludes  that  "this  party  means  business,"  and 
that  "it's  right,"  It  is  not  only  right,  but  "wise."  declares  the 
Detroit  Journal,  because  "until  all  American  women  are  en- 
franchised it  would  be  cowardly  and  suicidal  on  the  part  of  the 
women  in  the  emancipated  States  to  refrain  from  using  their 
united  power  to  compel  the  emancipation  of  their  fellow  women 
in  the  other  States." 


A    RAILROAD    STRIKE   THREATENED 

WITH  THE  FAILURE  of  'the  most  important  con- 
ference ever  held  by  representatives  of  capital  and 
labor,"  a  tie-up  of  every  important  railroad  in  the 
United  States  looms  as  a  possibility  so  ominous  that  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  implore  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
and  their  workers  to  arrive  at  some  agreement.  There  are. 
however,  Socialistic  and  labor  journals  which  would  welcome 
the  issue,  as  would  a  few  "capitalistic"  journals,  which  hope  it 
would  bring  about  a  decisive  manifestation  of  public  wrath 
against  the  strikers,  perhaps  bearing  fruit  in  a  compulsory- 
arbitration  law. 

The  conference  just  held,  as  the  press-writers  remind  us,  was 
the  second  stage  in  the  disposition  of  the  demands  of  the  work- 
ers, the  first  having  been  the  referendum  vote  to  decide  to  have 
the  conference.  Mr.  Ehsha  Lee,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  headed 
the  committee  representing  the  railway  companies.  The  union 
chiefs  were  Warren  B.  Stone,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;  A.  B.  Garretson,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors: 
W.  T.  Lee,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen:  and 
Timothy  Shea,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  The  demands  of  the  brotherhoods  for  an  eight - 
hour  basic  day  having  been  refused,  and  certain  counter-sug- 
gestions from  the  railway  heads  not  having  been  considered,  the 
meeting  adjourned  and  the  union  officials  at  once  prepared  to 
take  a  referendum  vote  to  find  out  whether  two-thirds  of  the 
men  are  willing  to  strike.  Within  two  months,  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Times,  "there  will  be  another  conference,  when,  with 
power  to  declare  the  strike,  the  labor  leaders  hope  to  persuade 
the  railroad  men  to  their  way  of  thinking."  Grand  Chief  Stone, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Commercial,  says  that  "the  move- 
ment for  the  eight-hour  day  among  the  railroad  union  men  is 
unanimous  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a  move- 
ment could  be  defeated."  But,  contends  the  Indianapolis  News, 
tho  the  260  railroads  affected  include  practically  all  the  lines  in 
the  United  States,  yet — 

"The  four  brotherhoods  are  not  unanimous  in  their  demands. 
It  is  stated  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  brotherhoods,  if  the 
employees  of  a  road  do  not  vote  to  strike  they  may  remain  at 
work.  In  this  connection  it  is  announced  that  the  engineers  on 
the  Union  Pacific  have  withdrawn  from  the  movement.  It  i> 
hoped  that    this  is  an   indication   that    there  will  l>e  no  general 
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strike — disastrous  not  only  to  the  roads  and  the  men,  but  to  the 
whole  country." 

The  question  at  issue  is  thus  stated  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

'The  men  demand  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work  or 
less,  in  all  but  passenger-service.  In  other  words,  they  want  the 
identical  pay  they  are  now  receiving  for  eight  hours'  service,  thus 
increasing  the  hourly  pay  by  25  per  cent.,  and  for  overtime  one 
and  one-half  times  the  new  hourly  rate,  or  an  advance  of  87  J^ 
per  cent." 

The  only  difference  which  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  can  see 
"between  the  basic  ten-hour-day  system  now  in  effect  and  the 
basic  eight-hour  system  proposed  would  be  that  the  employees 
would  receive  as  much  pay  for  eight  hours'  work  as  they  now 
receive  for  ten  hours'  work,  thus  increasing  their  rate  per  hour 
25  per  cent.;  that  their  overtime  would  begin  at  the  end  of  eight 
hours  instead  of  ten  hours;  and  that  their  rate  of  pay  for  over- 
time per  hour  would  be  87^  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  now." 

The  statement  that  the  men  are  simply  after  more  wages  is 
called  "absurd"  by  the  transportation  brotherhoods'  publicity 
bureau,  which  insists  that — 

•  "The  men  do  not  want  the  overtime,  and  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  working  of  the  men  overtime  is  to  put  a  penalty  on  the  use 
of  overtime,  so  that  the  railroads  would  move  trains  more  ex- 
peditiously and  be  more  saving  in  their  use  of  the  men's  over- 
time work. 

"Give  railway-train-service  men  eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours' 
sleep,  and  eight  hours  to  pass  with  their  families,  and  they  ask 
for  no  overtime  and  no  so-called  exorbitant  pay." 

In  declining  to  accept  the  brotherhood  proposals,  the  railroad 
officials  made  certain  requests  of  their  own  regarding  wage- 
schedules,  and  suggested  that  both  propositions  be  submitted 
preferably  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  to 
arbitration  under  the  Newlands  Act.  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson, 
speaking  for  the  employees,  dismissed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  "incompetent  to  act,"  being  a  rate-fixing, 
not  a  wage-fixing,  body.  Arbitration,  he  said,  had  lost  favor 
with   the  men  "because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  neutral 


arbitrators  who  know  the  intricacies  of  the  issues."  So,  he  con- 
tinued, "until  a  condition  has  arisen  that  may  threaten  the  in- 
terruption of  traffic,  I  and  the  men  behind  me  will  never  consent 
to  arbitrate." 

Yet  there  must  be  arbitration,  insist  several  editors.  Pro- 
cedure under  the  Newlands  Act  is  the  only  solution  the  Spring- 
field Republican  can  find.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  calls  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  logical  body,  since  no 
other  "is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  railroad  situation." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  protests  against  such  an  alteration 
of  the  basic  character  of  the  Commission's  functions.  But,  at 
all  events,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  any  wage-increasing 
award  should  have  "the  sanction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — a  sanction  morally  binding  it  to  approve  rate- 
increases,  by  which  alone  the  added  cost  of  railroad  operation 
can  be  met." 

Public  opinion,  says  the  Chicago  Herald,  speaking  for  a  large 
number  of  its  contemporaries,  "is  so  clearly  and  strongly  against 
a  strike  that  it  seems  incredible  that  the  union  leaders  would 
be  sustained  in  refusing  arbitration  when  it  comes  to  a  final 
choice  between  accepting  it  and  plunging  the  country  into  a 
catastrophe  more  instantaneous  than  would  be  the  successful 
landing  of  a  foreign  army  on  our  shores."  Yet  it  might  be  for 
the  best,  observes  The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  for — 

"Such  an  act  of  besotted  madness  would  compel  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  law  making  compulsory  the  arbitration 
of  railway-labor  disputes  before  sti'ikes  could  be  called,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  constant  menace  of  railway  strikes  would  be 
worth  all  that  the  temporary  tie-up  of  the  roads  would  cost." 

Finally,  there  is  the  effect  of  the  impending  war  on  our  South- 
ern border.  Some  railroad  union  leaders  have  suggested  that 
in  case  of  a  strike  the  men  would  run  the  necessary  troop-  and 
supply-trains,  and  another  has  been  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun: 

"We  are  for  the  country  first  of  all.  If  it  comes  to  an  issue 
the  men  will  postpone  their  personal  grievances  and  turn  in 
for  the  good  of  the  nation." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Colonel  avers  ho  is  out  of  politics;    but  we  suspect  he  has  ordered 
more—  Boston  Herald. 

Indiana,    mother  of  Vice-Presidents,    this   time   presents   the  country 
with  twins. — Chicago  Dailu  News. 

To  quiet  Santo  Domingo,  why  not  try  Government  ownership  of  water- 
melon patches. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Wall  Street  thinks  it  is  promoting  a  Russian  loan,  but  the  real  promoter 
is  General  Brussiloff. — New  Yurk  World. 

After  all,  it  was  the  Colonel  who  rose 
to  heroic  mood. — Boston  Herald. 

Carranza  loudly  demands  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment. We're  for  giving  him  exactly  that. 
— El  Paso  Times. 

What  we  can't  understand  is  why 
that  enormous  excess  of  Austrian  prison- 
ers doesn't  capture  the  entire  Russian 
Army—  Washington  Post. 

"There  are  several  great  obstacles  to 
peace,"  begins  a  writer  upon  a  much-dis- 
cust  topic.  There  are.  One  of  them  is 
war. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Wilson  is  highly  indignant  with  for- 
eign interference  with  our  choosing  of  a 
President.  Now  he  can  appreciate 
how  Huerta  felt.  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

A  .man  in  Washington  is  engaged  in 
making  a  bust  of  President  Wilson;  and 
Mr.  Hughes  is  getting  together  a  whole 
organization  with  the  same  object  in 
view. — Washington  Herald. 

<  ON8IDERING  their  utter  dissatisfaction 
with    Mr.  Wilson's   selections  for  the  Su- 
preme «'ourt,   it's  a  wonder  the  Repub- 
licans would  force  him  to  fill  another  va- 
'hern  Lumberman. 


And  now  it  has  become  the  bear  that  walks  like  an  antelope. —  Washington 
Post. 

Looks  as  if  America  would  have  to  choose  between  a  watchful  waiter 
and  a  dumbwaiter. — New  York  Times. 

The  big-pay  envelop  is  fast  overhauling  that  big  train-load  on    which 
.lames  .1.  Hill  built  modern  railroading. — Boston  Herald. 

Why  not  keep  that  Supreme  Court  vacancy  open  until  after  November  7? 

Mr.    Hughes  may  wish  to  return  to  his 
old  job. — New  York  World. 

Carranza  evidently  has  decided  not 
to  seek  reelection  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  kept  his  country  out  of  war. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

And  now  I  suppose  there  will  be  a 
rearrangement  of  consonants  along  the 
Galician  front  as  town  after  town  is  cap- 
tured.— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

To  add  to  their  troubles,  the  news- 
papers of  Germany  now  have  on  their 
hands  a  United  States  Presidential  cam- 
paign.— Philadelphia  North  American.    . 

The  Allies  are  meeting  to  plan  an 
economic  war  on  Germany.  The  latter 
will  hardly  appreciate  this  compliment 
of  imitation  in  efficiency.  —  Baltimore 
American. 

Unless  we  misread  the  signs,  this 
campaign  is  going  to  be  unique  in 
United  States  history.  Both  sides  seem 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about  tho  Ameri- 
can vote. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Won't  it  be  hard  luck  for  those  Con- 
gressmen who  supported  the  Hay  Army 
Bill  because  of  the  National  Guard  vote 
if  all  the  militiamen  are  down  in  Mexico 
on  November  7? — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


are  we  still  winnino,  wilhelm  i 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York   Tribune 
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AMERICAN   TROOPS  SEEKING    MEXICAN   RAIDERS  IN  THE    MOUNTAINS. 


WHY  MEXICO  IS  TRUCULENT 


THE  SAUCY  NONCHALANCE  with  which  Mr.  Car- 
ranza  conducts  his  negotiations  with  this  country  is  due, 
we  are  told,  partly  to  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  death-defying  pose  is 
terrifically  popular  down  there.  A  realization  that  American  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  was  possible  might  have  changed  his  tone, 
but  competent  observers  tell  us  that  it  had  became  a  fixt  idea  with 
him  that  American  intervention  was  impossible  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  This  curi- 
ous belief  seemed  to  be  shared  by 
not  a  few  representativ  gansof 
the  press  in  fche  M  xican  capital. 
They  argued  that  if  intervention 
came  il  would  be  due,  as  they 
express  it,  "to  the  pressure  of 
Wall  Street  upon  the  Republican 
party,"  and  while  the}'  regard 
President  Wilson  with  no  very 
favorable  eye,  they  would  like  to 
see  him  win  at  the  polls,  because 
they  believe  him  too  weak  to  in- 
augurate a  really  vigorous  inter- 
vention policy.  This  view  finds 
forcible  expression  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Carranzista organ  of 
Mexico  City,  El  Pueblo,  which 
says : 


"Wilson,  who  is  the  negative 
pole  of  autocracy,  is  not  the 
proper  person  to  serve  as  an  in- 
strument of  Yankee  plutocracy. 

"We  have  carefully  attempted 
to  collect  the  diverse  views,  opin- 
ions, and  comments  occasioned 
by  the  threatened  invasion  of  our 
country,  as  exprest  by  'the  man 
in  the  street'  and  cultured  circles 
of  our  society;  in  this  connection 
we  have  heard    the    Honorable 


THE  HIXT  OBVIOUS. 

General  Oahkaxza — "I  so  deeply  regrel   your  visit   is  at   an  end. 
Permit  mo  to  hand  the  sefior  his  hat!" 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


President  Wilson  alluded  to  as  perfidious,  inconsequential, 
and  even  as  a  mountebank.  We,  who  are  more  just,  merely 
apply  to  him  the  qualification  which  in  our  conception  is 
the  worst  he  deserves:  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  weakling. 
"Perfidy  is  discreet,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  prodigious  in 
oratory,  even  to  indiscretion  and  compromise;  inconsequence 
is  lack  of  logic  in  one's  conduct,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  dealing  with 
Huerta  and  in  his  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Wall-Street  powers, 
was   always   consistent   with   his   statements;    the  mountebank 

always  is  attempting  to  influence 
the  multitude  which  surrounds 
him  by  his  discourses  and  unsub- 
stantial and  unimportant  acts. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  aloxe;  he 
is  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  acts  and  voice 
before  the  world  have  been  the 
ads  and  voice  of  the  North- 
American  people." 

El  Pueblo  believes  that  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  would  spell 
ruin  for  the  Democratic  party, 
and  argues  that  the  President 
shrank  from  this  step  on  account 
<:  domestic  political  concisions, 
and  not  from  any  motives  of 
foreign  policy.     It  proceeds: 

"The  invasion  of  our  territory 
by  Yankee  military  forces  gravely 

threatens  the  prestige  of  North 
America.  How  much  better 
would  it  not  be  if  we  saw  them, 
defeated,  return  to  their  homes 
with     the    serene    conscience    of 

duty  done 

'" Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all 
these  grave  appearances,  we 
believe  Mr.  Wilson  has  not 
yet  lost  his  autonomy.  Con- 
sequently, we  do  not  believe  in 
North-American    intervention  in 
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our  internal  affairs,  for  reasons  of  nigh  polities,  and  not  in  any 
way  because  of  opportune  policies  of  'neighborliness.' 

"If  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Hughes,  or  any  other  representative 
of  the  oligarchy  which  dominates  to-day  in  the  United  States 
should  launch  the  American  soldiers  upon  us  with  the  perverse 
intention  of  exterminating  our  race,  either  directly  or  by  inducing 
internal  discord,  the  world  and  history  would  see  in  that  nothing 
more  than  the  dark  proceedings  habitual  to  the  policy  of  the 
great  despoilers  of  the  people." 

The  Mexican  journal  thinks  that  the  President  will  not  "play 
the  game  of  the  Republicans,"  because  his  personal  integrity 
and  the  future  of  the  Democratic  party  both  demand  a  rigid 
non-intervention  policy  as  regards  Mexico: 

' '  Wilson,  as  head  of  American  democracy,  is  not  free  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  other  interests  Avhich  are  not  those  of  the 
American  people;  he  can  not  compromise  his  people  before 
the  tribunal  of  history. 

"Wilson,  who  is  the  negative  pole  of  Autocracy,  is  not  the 
proper  person  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  Yankee  plutocracy. 

"For  this  reason,  we  can  not  believe  in  American  inter- 
vention in  Mexico." 


AS  GERMANY  VIEWS  THE  CANDIDATES 

SOME  ANXIETY  seems  to  be  felt  in  Germany  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  presidential  election.  This  is  manifested 
in  the  views,  possibly  inspired,  exprest  by  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  which  has  been  for  generations  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  and  it  seems  to  look  with  favorable  eye 
upon  the  Hughes  candidacy.  In  the  course  of  a  long  article 
it  expresses  its  delight  that  Roosevelt's  "Chauvinistic  anti- 
Germanism"  has  been  definitely  rejected  by  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  same  time,  it  remarks,  the  German  people  do  not 
want  or  expect  a  definite  pro-German  in  the  Presidential  chair 


and  are  content  with  a  genuine  neutral.  These  conditions,  it 
thinks,  Mr.  Hughes  fulfils,  and  it  prophesies  that  he  will  poll  the 
German-American  vote.    The  Cologne  organ  concludes  by  saying: 

"His  candidacy  must  fill  all  friends  of  a  sensible,  pacific 
American  policy — and  therefore  the  German  nation — with 
high  gratification." 

As  for  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  does  not  hold  any 
very  good  opinion  of  him;  indeed,  it  frankly  distrusts  his  offers 
to  mediate  for  peace,  which  it  characterizes  as  a  bid  for  the 
German- American  vote.     It  says: 

"In  our  opinion  there  is  a  very  simple  and  obvious  explana- 
tion of  Wilson's  peace-speeches;  ...  he  wants  to  be  reelected 
in  the  fall.  He  has  satisfied  the  jingoes  and  anti-Germans 
by  his  ultimatum  to  Germany  and  the  effect  which  he  has  pro- 
duced by  it,  so  that  shriekers  and  war-agitators  like  Roosevelt 
can  no  longer  be  dangerous  for  him.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  German- Americans  and  their  friends,  as  well  as 
the  pacifists,  all  of  whom  regard  Wilson's  policy  as  favoritism  for 
England,  and  insist  that  it  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
prolong  the  war.  In  order  to  Avin  over  these  circles,  Wilson  sud- 
denly finds  words  of  recognition  for  the  German-Americans, 
sharpens  his  pen  to  write  severe  notes  to  England,  and  delivers 
to  peace-meetings  beautiful  discourses  about  the  office  of  media- 
tor which  he  is  prepared  to  assume.  We  can  not  find  any 
practical  basis  for  these  speeches,  but,  as  we  have  said,  they  are 
explained  with  sufficient  clearness  by  Wilson's  election  interests." 

The  last  word  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  seems  to  be  "anything 
to  beat  Wilson,"  for  it  remarks: 

"German-Americans,  on  whose  votes  perhaps  the  decision 
of  the  election  rests,  are  for  the  most  part  publicly  on  the  side 
of  Hughes.  They  now  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  President 
Wilson  back  for  his  false,  hypocritical  neutrality  and  for  his 
unheard-of  attacks  on  their  American  nationalitv." 


THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  HACE. 

Will  it  prove  a  handicap  ? 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


BLUFF. 
"  Woodrow,  you  look  silly  in  that  outfit." 
Never  mind,  my  love,  after  election  I'll  take  it  off." 

— © Simplicissimus  (M  unich) . 


OUR    PRESIDENTIAL    CANDIDATES    AS    SEEN    ABROAD. 
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WHERE   RUSSIA'S   SUCCESS   LIES 

THE  MAIN  DIFFERENCE  between  Russia's  drive 
against  Austria  and  last  year's  great  Austro-German 
drive,  which  compelled  Russia  to  yield  so  much  of  her 
territory,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  broken  through 
the  Austrian  lines.  In  last  year's  retreats  the  Russian  line 
retired  intact.  This  difference  is  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance by  military  critics,  and  the  huge  rents  made  in  the  Austrian 
lines  on  the  Galician  border  and 
in  the  Bukowina  are  contrasted 
with  the  Russian  failure  to  pierce 
the  German  lines  further  north. 
Then,  too,  the  capture  of  Czerno- 
witz  has  had  a  great  moral  effect 
in  Roumania,  tho  it  has  changed 
hands  too  often  to  give  its 
transfer  very  decisive  signifi- 
cance. The  pro-Ally  press,  how- 
ever, now  calls  for  the  interven- 
tion of  Roumania.  Thus  the 
Bucharest  Rumanie  says: 

'It  is  obvious  from  the  nature 
of  the  Russian  offensive  that  the 
Quadruple  Entente  reveals  to  us 
the  moment  when  we  can  realize 
our  national  ideals." 

The  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  Russian  drive  is  declared  to 
be  due  to  artillery,  and  especially 
to  a  new  shell  witli  which  the 
Russians  are  plentifully  supplied. 
Some  reports  say  it  is  made  in 
Japan  and  charged  with  a  power- 
ful new  Japanese  explosive.  In 
describing  the  battles,  the  Buda- 
pest Az  Ujsag  tells  us  that — 

"The  Russian  attacks  are  pre- 
ceded by  unexampled  artillery 
bombardment  of  our  positions. 
.  .  .  After  the  first  lines  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Rus- 
sian shells  and  then  abandoned, 

the  Russians  were  able,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  their  guns, 
to  pour  a  curtain  of  fire  behind  the  evacuated  trenches,  and  thus 
cut  off  all  retreat.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  tactics  was  followed  by 
the  Russians  everywhere." 

The  drive  will  soon  be  halted,  say  the  German  press,  and  altho 
its  seriousness  is  frankly  admitted,  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
ultimate  collapse  of  the  Russians,  and  the  military  critics  point 
out  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  drive  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.     The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says: 

"If  the  Russians  had  been  able  to  develop  these  initial  suc- 
cesses, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  difficulties  for 
the  Austrians  which  would  have  reflected  upon  our  own  strategic 
position.  Counter-measures  adopted  by  us  justify  the  hope  that 
this  eventuality  need  no  longer  be  feared. 

"Nevertheless,  long  and  difficult  fighting  must  be  reckoned  wit  h 
in  the  East,  where  trench- warfare  has  given  way  to  open  combat." 

But  Major  Moraht,  writing  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  takes 
a  less  optimistic  view,  and  remarks: 

"Altho  signs  of  the  Russian  offensive  had  been  noted,  it  was 
hardly  expected  that  the  new  forces  would  be  able  to  launch  a 
general  offensive  on  a  250-mile  front.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Russians  are  showing  an  uncommon  amount  of  energy.  Their 
advance  is  no  slight  achievement. 

"If  we  are  optimistic,  we  can  say  that  Russia  is  staking  her  last 
great  force.  If  we  judge  more  carefully,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
populous  Russia  produces  at  least  two  million  young  men  an- 
nually whom  Russia  has  so  far  been  able  to  turn  into  soldiers. 
The  truth,  however,  will  always  remain  that  this  new  prolonga- 


Wilhelm — "And  I  was  goin^ 


tion  of  the  fighting  in  the  East  is  mainly  due  to  the  furnishing  of 

guns  and  ammunition  by  America  and  Japan 

"For  a  short  time  the  Russian  spring  offensive  against  von 
Hindenburg  showed  some  small  success.  Four  weeks  later 
it  ended  in  defeat.  We  hope  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  the 
Russian  offensive  in  the  southeast." 

The  English  papers  naturally  hail  the  Russian  advance  with 
paeans  of  joy.     The  London  Times  considers  that — 

"No  phase  of  last  year's  operations  equaled  Russia's  present 

remarkable  successes  attained 
within  a  period  of  twelve  days. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Austrian 
armies  confronting  Russia  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  as- 
suming any  offensive  on  a  great 
scale  during  the  current  year. 
This  is  a  conclusion  of  great 
moment  to  the  Allied  can-'-. 
If  any  Power  is  approaching  un- 
deniable exhaustion  of  its  re- 
sources, that  Power  is  Austria- 
Hungary.  She  has  extended  the 
age  of  military  service  beyond 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and 
her  internal  economic  condition 
is  believed  to  be  exceptionally 
bad." 

Great  satisfaction  is  expresl 
by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
which  says: 

"The  Russians  have  swept 
away  as  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
one  great  doubt  there  was  as  to 
the  future  course  of  the  war 
against  the  eastern  ramparts  of 
the  enemy's  fortress.  .Many 
people  took  the  view,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  operations 
against  Verdun,  that  the  Austro- 
German  line  was  so  strong  that 
the  Russians,  with  their  imper- 
fect road  and  railway  system, 
could  never  make  a  clear  breach 
in  it.  We  now  know  that  on  the 
other  side  at  any  rate  'impreg- 
nable' defenses  do  not  exist." 


to  tt>ach  that  Bear  to  dance  !  " 
— Pasquino  (Turin). 


Finally,  the  London  Morning 
fast  has  so  me  tiling  to  say  regarding  the  new  shell  which 
some  claim  to  be  the  invention  of  Russian  scientists,  while 
others  credit  it  to  Japan.  Its  use,  says  The  Post,  accounts  for 
the  swift  progress  of  the  Russians,  and  it  continues: 

"In  fighting  hitherto  the  reduction  of  firing-lines  and  the 
capture  of  positions  have  been  gradual  processes,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  it  is  rapid  beyond  belief,  the  destruction  and 
capture  of  men  coming  like  a  lightning-stroke,  leaving  the  staff 
officers,  whose  station  is  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  behind  the 
firing-line,  with  no  means  of  repairing  the  initial  mischief,  and 
they  simply  fled.  The  astounding  quantity  of  booty  of  every 
kind  is  likewise  evidence  of  this." 

General  Brussiloff's  personal  views  of  the  situation  are  found 
in  an  interview  which  he  accorded  to  the  Russian  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times.     He  says: 

"The  sweeping  successes  attained  by  my  armies  are  not  the 
product  of  chance  or  of  Austrian  weakness,  but  represent  the 
application  of  all  the  lessons  we  nave  learned  in  two  years  of 
bitter  warfare  against  the  Germans 


"The  main  element  of  our  success  is  due  to  the  absolute  co- 
ordination of  all  the  armies  involved.  On  our  entire  front  the 
attack  began  at  the  same  hour,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  shift  his  troops  from  one  quarter  to  another,  as  our 
attacks  were  being  pressed  equally  at  all  points." 

In  explaining  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  take  such  large 
numbers  of  prisoners,  the  General  said: 

"'The  nature  of  modern  trenches,  which  makes  them,  with  their 
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deep  tunnels  and  maze-communications,  so  difficult  to  destroy, 
renders  them  a  menace  to  their  own  defenders  once  their  position 
is  taken  in  rear  or  flank,  for  it  is  impossible  to  escape  quickly. 
Besides,  we,  for  the  first  time,  had  sufficient  ammunition  to  en- 
able us  to  use  the  curtain  of  fire  for  preventing  the  enemy  retiring 
save  through  a  scathing  zone  of  shrapnel-fire,  which  renders 
surrender  imperative." 

General  Brussiloff  thus  sums  up  the  results  achieved  by  his 
drive,  as  he  personally  sees  them: 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  just  yet  what  will  be  the  political 
effect  of  our  advance,  but  it  will  certainly  be  far-reaching  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  this  year  it  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  the  Germans  will  send  a  huge  force  to  support  the  Austrians. 
The  fall  of  Czernowitz  must  create  a  profound  effect  in  Roumania 
and  the  Balkan  States.  These  first  few  weeks  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful,  but  they  are  I  believe  only  the  beginning  of  our 
summer  campaign.  Tho  the  Germans  may  have  small  successes 
before  they  are  finally  defeated,  we  shall,  I  hope,  be  pressing  the 
war  against  them  increasingly.  The  general  situation  is  further 
improving  by  the  British  fleet's  action." 


THE   HYPHEN   IN   RUSSIA 

BITTER  COMPLAINTS  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Russian  press  of  the  "all-pervading  Teutonic 
influence  in  Russian  commercial  circles,"  of  the  alleged 
disloyalty  of  the  nobles  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  many  of  whom 
bear  German  names,  and  of  openly  pro-German  salons  being 
held  by  the  German  wives  of  Russian  bureaucrats  in  the  capital 
itself.  Now  we  find  a  complaint  in  the  columns  of  the  Leipzig 
Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  that  the  German  farmers  who  have 
emigrated  to  Russia  are  losing,  or  have  lost,  their  German 
characteristics,  and  are  being  absorbed  by  the  surrounding 
Slav  element.     The  editor  writes: 

"This  war  has  demonstrated  Russia's  enormous  power. 
She  has  shown  an  astonishing  recuperative  faculty  since  her 
defeats  on  the  Manchurian  bat  tie-fields.  If  this  process  of 
reorganization  and,  above  all,  consistent  Russification  con- 
tinues for  a  few  decades  only,  Russia  will  crush  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  western  Europe.  This  war  can  therefore  not  be 
terminated  before  Russia  is  utterly  exhausted  and  the  old 
German  influence  reestablished.  This,  however,  is  possible 
only  by  depriving  her  of  those  provinces  which  are  predominantly 


inhabited  by  foreigners,  and,  above  all,  by  the  foundation  of 
numerous  new  German  settlements." 

German  colonies,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  found  scattered  all 
over  the  Russian  Empire.  Nobody  would  expect  to  find 
typical  Swabian  villages  tucked  away  in  the  Caucasus,  between 
Tiflis  and  Baku,  but  there  they  are,  with  their  urdeutschen 
stone  churches,  parish-houses,  town  halls,  and  pharmacies, 
while  their  inhabitants  speak  the  dialect  and  observe  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors  who  founded  these  colonies  a  century 
ago.  Passing  to  the  larger  aggregations  of  German  settlers 
the  writer  says: 

"How  many  of  us  know  that  there  are  500,000  Germans 
living  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kief,  and  Tabriz, 
almost  all  of  them  descendants  of  the  27,000  German  settlers 
of  1768?  And  still  less  may  it  be  known  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  20,000  of  these  German  colonists  have  been  forcibly 
transferred  to  the  Baltic  Provinces,  to  be  closer  to  the  paternal 
hand  of  the  central  Government  at  Petrograd 

"Many  of  our  compatriots  who  had  refused  to  believe  that 
our  brethren  would  be  willing  to  leave  their  prosperous  farms  in 
the  fertile  black-earth  belt  in  order  to  join  the  German  farmers 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  will  be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  German 
colonists  in  Volhynia  and  southern  Russia,  last  February  and 
March,  sent  delegations  asking  whether  there  is  hope  that  Ger- 
many will  retain  their  land  and,  if  it  be  so,  all  of  them  would 
willingly  join  them  to  become  one  with  the  Fatherland.  The 
delegates  were  told  nothing  could  be  said  for  certain,  but  it  is 
unbelievable  that  the  German  Emperor,  when  victorious,  will 
leave  in  the  lurch  2,000,000  of  his  faithful  subjects." 

The  writer  looks  forward  to  seeing  these  farmers  once  more 
united  to  the  Fatherland,  and  says: 

"If  this  bloody  war  had  no  other  results  than  the  reconquest 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  the  Russian  Alsace-Lorraine,  we  would 
not  have  fought  and  suffered  in  vain.  Our  2,000,000  German 
brethren  would  be  ours  again,  and  they  would  be  joined  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers  from  the  Fatherland,  creating  a 
new  rich  German  province,  permeate  with  German  culture  the 
native  Letts,  partly  Germanized  already  and  raising  cattle  and 
other  food  for  the  ever-increasing  generations  in  Germany.  The 
old  Hanseatic  towns,  first  of  all  old  Lubeck,  would  regain  their 
pristine  prosperity — in  brief,  the  Baltic  would  again  become, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  German  Sea,  and  the  German 
sword  of  1914-16  will  have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  our  forefathers 
through  whose  weakness  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  was 
knocked  out  of  the  German  crown." 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  THE  IRON  HOUSE. 

1.  "  We'll  soon  open  this  can.'1 

2.  "We  give  up."  — ©  K  ladder  adalsch  (Berlin). 


THK  PUZZLED  CZAR. 

"I'm  always  driving   the  Bear  forward   but    I  can't  seem 
to  get  any  good  out  of  it."  — ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


CARTOON    PROOFS    OF    GERMAN    OPTIMISM 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 
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WHEN   THE   FIGHTERS   COME   BACK 


PLANS  FOR  TAKING  CARE  of  returned  soldiers  at  the 
close  of  the  war  are  being  made  in  all  the  warring  nations. 
In  Germany  these  plans  are  chiefly  for  disabled  men,  and 
a  village  for  them  is  sketched  below,  while  in  Great  Britain  they 
also  embrace  those  who  return  whole  and  sound  and  aim  to  find 
them  homes  and  employment. 
In  its  final  report,  the  committee 
"appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  Con- 
sider the  Settlement  or  Employ- 
ment on  the  Land  in  England  and 
Wales  of  Discharged  Sailors  and 
Soldiers"  strongly  opposes  the 
segregation  of  disabled  men  or 
the  establishment  of  colonies  for 
cripples.  In  the  view  of  this 
committee  it  will  be  far  better 
for  the  men  themselves  that  they 
should  as  far  as  possible  take 
their  place  among  the  ordinary 
population  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  as  a  class 
apart.  Writing  in  The  Survey 
(New  York,  June  24),  Bruno 
Lasker  says: 

"Under  an  act  passed  in  1915, 
a  statutory  committee  of  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Fund  has  been 
set  up,  with  local  committees  in 
each  county  and  city,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  '  to  make 
provision  for  the  care  of  disabled 
officers  and  men  after  they  have 
left  the  service,  including  provi- 
sion for  their  health,  training, 
and  employment.'  Arrangements 
also  have  already  been  made  for 
a  course  of  training  at  an  agricul- 
tural college  for  men  discharged 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  on  ac- 
count of  disablement;  and  it  is 
intended  largely  to  increase  this 
effort  should  it  prove  of  benefit. 
The  committee  believes  that  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  men 
who  have  undergone  such  train- 
ing is  to  treat  them  as  on  an 
equal  footing  with  able-bodied 
ex-service  men,  except  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  preference 
might  be  given  them  in  selecting 
tenants  for  small  holdings  estab- 
lished either  by  the  State  or  by 
county  councils. 

"With  regard  to  the  larger 
problem  of  utilizing  the  demobili- 
zation of  the  enormous  army  now 
in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
repopulating  rural  England,  the 
committee  is  conscious  of  the 
enormous  opportunity  offered  by 
the  occasion.      Says  the  report: 

'"The  demobilization  of  the  Navy  and  Army  at  the  close  of 
the  Avar  will  afford  a  unique  opportunity  of  developing  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  that  this  opportunity  should  be  seized 
and  turned  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  men  who 
have  joined  the  forces  include  representatives  of  all  the  best 


Illustrations  with  this  article  from  "The  Survey".  New  York. 

A  GARDEN  SETTLEMENT  FOR   GERMAN  CRIPPLES. 

Village  plan  at  Falkenburg,  where  7500  persons  will  be  provided 
for  in  one-family  houses.  The  black  spaces  indicate  the  houses 
erected  in  1913-14.    Britain  plans  also  for  the  able-bodied. 


elements  of  our  population;  many  of  them  possess  a  high  degree 
of  enterprise  and  intelligence,  and  if  any  substantial  number  can 
be  attracted  to  seek  a  career  on  the  land  at  home  it  will  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.' 

"The  principal  recommendation  is  for  the  creation  of  large 
State  colonies  of  small  holdings  by  the  Board  of   Agriculture. 

This  colonization  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Grosser  Bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, especially  in  that  it  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  retaining  in 
national  ownership  the  land  which 
is  to  be  leased  out  to  men  of  the 
necessary  experience.  No  man 
is  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  land 
unless  he  has  such  experience, 
either  through  previous  vocation 
or  through  training  received  in 
employment  on  a  State  colony 
at  a  weekly  wage. 

"The  idea  is  that,  while  in 
such  employment  and  after  hav- 
ing shown  promise  of  becoming 
satisfactory  small  holders,  men 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
renting  land  near  their  cottages, 
provision  being  made  in  laying 
out  the  estate  that  adjoining  land 
may  be  added  to  their  holdings 
in  course  of  time  as  they  become 
capable  of  taking  a  larger  area. 
The  initial  housing  difficulty  is 
to  be  overcome  by  taking  over 
from  the  War  Office,  free  of  cost, 
some  of  the  military  huts  no 
longer  required  after  the  war." 

It  is  estimated,  Air.  Lasker 
tells  us,  that  the  settlers  will  be 
able  to  afford  the  payment  of 
rents  sufficient  to  cover  the  capi- 
tal outlay  and  the  cost  of  man- 
agement, except  the  salaries  of 
the  resident  staff  and  the  cost  of 
preliminary  training.  But  since 
the  land  remains  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  State,  it  is  proposed 
that  no  sinking  fund  shall  be 
charged.     He  goes  on: 

"The  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  movement  for  the  British 
agricultural  revival  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  farming 
interests  and  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  finds  one  of  the  chief  mo- 
tives for  its  recommendations  in 
the  need  shown  by  the  war  for 
strengthening  the  defensive  power 
of  the  country  by  producing 
more  food  at  home.  But,  'apart 
from  the  economic  reasons  for 
increasing  the  rural  population, 
there  is,  we  think,  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  it  is  also 
most  desirable  to  do  this  on  social  grounds.' 

"This  means  that  men  must  not  only  be  employed  on  the 
land,  but  that  they  must  be  given  every  inducement  to  stay 
there  and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  country.  This  is 
only  possible  with  an  improvement  in  the  existing  conditions 
of  rural  life  generally.     The  social  life  of  these  communities  is 
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to  be  fostered  by  the  means  advocated  in  America  by  the  coun- 
try-life movement,  namely,  the  establishment  of  institutes  and 
clubs,  outdoor  recreation  and,  of  course,  schools  and  churches. 
Each  colony  is  to  have  at  least  one  clubroom  and  village  hall; 
but  efforts  will  be  made  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  to  bring  the  colony  into  the  closest  touch  with 
the  general  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 

"In  selecting  married  tenants*,  the  capacity  of  their  wives 
to  assist  in  the  work  and  their  willingness  to  settle  on  the  land 
will  be  given  special  consideration. 

"Experience  has  shown  that  the  success  of  a  small  holder 
largely  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  his  family,  and  especially 
of  his  wife,  and  that  difficulties  often  arise  in  endeavoring  to 
settle  on  the  land  families  who  have  been  accustomed  to  town 
life,  unless  the  wives  as  well  as  the  husbands  are  likely  to  take 
kindly  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  country.' 

"Therefore,  endeavors  are  proposed  for  making  conditions 
attractive  to  women  and  for  training  them  as  well  as  the  men 
in  such  branches  of  work  as  they  can  handle— dairying,  rearing 
young  stock,  poultry-keeping,  horticulture,  bacon-curing,  fruit- 
preserving,  bee-keeping,  and  home  -  management  generally. 
Women's  clubs  are  to  be  established  and  organized  after  the 
plan  of  those  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  Canada. 

"A  beginning  is  to  be  made  at  once  with  the  establishment  of 
three  pioneer  colonies,  each  providing  for  about  three  hundred 
families.  ...  It  is  a  conservative  estimate,  to  judge  from  the 
enormous  demand  for  small  hold- 
ings under  just  such  conditions 
as  are  offered  under  this  scheme 
prior  to  the  war,  which  makes 
the  committee  'anticipate  that 
the  applicants  for  settlement 
will  be  numbered  by  thousands 
rather  than  by  hundreds.'  If 
industry  should  be  slack  at  the 
time  of  demobilization,  it  is 
possible  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  will  gladly  seek  the 
peace  and  comparative  freedom 
of  a  rural  home;  and  if  they 
are  denied  it  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, many  of  them  will  migrate 
to  the  colonies.  This  possibili- 
ty seems  to  be  thought  of  by 
the  committee,  for  it  says: 

"'The  first  few  months  after 
men    are    discharged    from    the 

forces  is  the  critical  time.  Unless  they  obtain  regular  work 
without  delay,  there  is  some  danger  that  they  may  acquire 
habits  of  idleness  or  swell  the  ranks  of  casual  labor.  We  con- 
sider it  essential,  therefore,  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  such  opportunities  may  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  men 
are  discharged,  provided  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
conditions  which  the  State  thinks  wise  to  impose." 

The  radical  difference  of  the  German  plans,  which  aim  chiefly 
to  provide  for  the  wounded  and  crippled,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying views  from  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Lasker 
to  an  earlier  number  of  The  Survey. 


and   sailcloth   and    painted   with   tar   or    oil-paint,   preferably 
the  latter. 

"The  spun  glass  consists  of  extremely  fine  glass  threads,  from 
0.03  to  0.05  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  forms  loose  porous 
wadding.  The  admirable  insulating  capacity  of  this  material 
is  due  to  the  air  held  in  these  interstices,  and  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  mirror-like  surfaces  of  the  glass  constantly 
reflect  the  heat." 


SOUNDS   WITH    HOLES   IN   THEM 
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IN  THE  GARDEN  VILLAGE  OF  SINGEN. 

Proposed  cooperative  homes  and  workshops  for  war  invalids. 


PACKING  STEAM -PIPES  WITH  SPUN  GLASS— Successful 
experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  Germany  with  spur 
glass  as  an  insulating  material  to  retain  the  heat  in  steam- 
pipes.  Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  it.  In  the  first  place, 
it  adds  less  to  the  weight  of  the  pipes  than  other  insulating 
materials,  since  it  is  considerably  lighter  even  than  cork.  More- 
over, it  is  insensitive  to  the  vibration  of  the  pipes,  and  is  not 
affected  either  by  high  temperatures  or  by  the  action  of  water, 
steam,  or  acids.  Its  structure  is  not  altered  even  by  long  lapses 
of  time,  and  since  it  does  not  break  and  crumble  it  retains 
its  pristine  insulating  power.  Likewise  it  can  be  used  a  second 
time,  because  of  this  lack  of  deterioration. 

The  technique  of  installation  is  thus  described  in  the  Mitlei- 
lungen  uber  Gegenstande  des  Artillerie-  und  Geniewesens  (Notes 
on  Artillery  and  Engineering  Matters): 

"It  is  advisable  to  place  rin^s  of  asbestos  at  intervals  around 
the  pipes,  and  between  the  rings  the  spun  glass  is  wound  loosely 
round  the  pipes.     The  whole  is  then  enclosed  in  asbestos  braid 


HE  FRIGHTFUL  DIX  OF  WAR,  more  formidable 
than  ever  in  this  contest  of  high  explosives,  is  giving 
scientific  men  a  chance  to  test  some  of  the  theories 
regarding  the  propagation  of  very  loud  sounds.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  a  sound-wave  of  this  sort  does  not  spread  uniformly 
outward.  There  are  regions  where  no  sound  at  all  is  heard, 
while  still  farther  away  it  is  loud  and  distinct.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  where  the 
silent  zone  around  the  city  was  extraordinarily  regular.  What 
causes  these  odd  "holes"  in  a  big  sound?  The  matter  is  dis- 
cust  by  E.  van  Everdingen  in  a  communication  to  the  Amster- 
dam Royal  Academy,  which  is  abstracted  in  Science  Abstracts 

(London,  April   25).      Says    this 
publication: 

"Two  chief  lines  have  been 
followed  in  the  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain these  facts.  The  first  way. 
now  quite  old,  ascribes  the  abnor- 
mal propagation  of  sound  to  the 
influence  of  variations  in  temper- 
ature and  wind-velocity  in  the 
superposed  layers  of  air  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how,  by  certain  suppositions 
about  the  vertical  distribution 
of  wind-velocity,  peculiarities  of 
the  propagation  of  sound,  especi- 
ally the  silent  region,  may  be 
explained.  The  influence  of 
temperature,  which  decreases 
upward,  is  a  decrease  of  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  the  higher 
regions,  thus  causing  the  sound  rays  to  curve  upward  from  the 
earth.  A  horizontal  wind  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
with  higher  velocities  at  higher  levels,  may  counteract  the  above 
temperature  effect  and  overcome  it,  so  turning  the  rays  down 
again  to  the  earth.  A  silent  region  followed  by  a  second  audible 
area  is  thus  accounted  for. 

"The  second  and  entirely  different  line  of  thought  was  put 
forward  by  von  der  Borne.  He  supposes  that  the  appearance 
of  silent  regions,  in  some  cases  at  least,  may  be  due  to  the  change 
in  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  ...  If  no  mixing  by  con- 
vection currents  occurred,  each  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere  would  form  an  atmosphere  entirely  according 
to  its  own  laws.  In  consequence  of  this,  at  great  heights  the 
denser  gases  could  only  occur  as  a  very  small  percentage,  and  the 
lighter  constituents,  of  which  hydrogen  is  the  most  generally 
known,  must  gradually  begin  to  predominate.  The  convection 
currents  alter  this  state  of  things  only  so  far  as  the  lower  atmos- 
phere is  concerned.  Above  six  or  seven  miles  little  convection 
occurs,  and  above  this  level  the  change  of  composition  is  expected 
to  begin.  Also  above  that  same  level  the  fall  of  temperature  with 
height  ceases.  As  the  velocity  of  sound  in  hydrogen  is  much 
greater  than  that  in  nitrogen  or  oxygen,  it  follows  from  this  that 
at  very  great  heights  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  so  much 
that  the  sound-rays  are  curved  toward  the  earth." 

If  the  first  of  these  two  theories  is  correct,  the  silent  spots 
or  zones  might  be  quite  irregular  and  at  almost  any  distance, 
while  if  the  second  is  true  the  zone  of  silence  should  be  regular. 
The  writer  says: 

"Probably  many  of  the  cases  observed  are  explicable  on  the 
meteorological  theory,  altho  there  is  not  absolute  proof  of  this. 
In  favor  of  the  physical  theory,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  border 
of  the  silent  region  has  always  been  at  about  90  miles  from 
the  probable  source  of  sound  and  that  no  appreciable  deviations 
from  the  circular  form  have  been  found." 
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RUSSIA:    OUR   ECONOMIC    TWIN 

THAT  RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  are  more 
alike  economically  than  any  other  two  great  countries  of 
the  world  is  the  opinion  of  Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay,  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration.  Writing  in  Russia, 
as  quoted  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  June  8),  Dean 
Gay  expresses  the  opinion  that  underneath  their  wide  differences 
of  language,  government,  and  religion,  these  two  countries  show 
fundamental  similarities.  Russia  includes  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  great-plains  area  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  America 
the  western  portion.  Both  have  had  a  history  of  agricultural 
pioneering.  Both  have  great 
natural  resources  of  fertile  land, 
forests,  and  mines,  which  have 
been  drawn  upon  with  equal 
prodigality.      He  goes  on: 

"Russia  and  America  are  the 
two  wings,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
great  movement  in  economic  de- 
velopment which  originated  in 
western  Europe  a  little  over 
a  century  ago,  and  thence  has 
spread  eastward  and  westward. 
They  both  borrowed  from  this 
center  the  new  technical  equip- 
ment of  machinery  and  power 
for  production  and  transporta- 
tion, and  adapted  it  to  their 
similar  needs. 

"In  this  borrowing  and  adap- 
tation the  United  States  has 
preceded  and  has  in  turn  influ- 
enced Russia.  It  is  no  accident, 
for  example,  that  the  river  stea- 
mers of  the  Volga  are  like  those 
of  the  Mississippi,  nor  that  rail- 
road construction  and  equipment 
are  similar  in  the  two  countries. 
In  both,  railroads  had  to  be 
built  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
through  long  stretches  of  sparse- 
ly populated  territory;  and  Rus- 
sia has  consciously  adopted  the 
solution  of  the  problem  that  was 
found    by    American    engineers. 

"The  factory  system  and  ma- 
chine production  were  transplanted  in  both  cases,  tho  earlier 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  the  infant  industries  of  each  country 
have  called  tor  protection  from  the  competition  of  the  more  ma- 
ture and  proticient  central  nations.  It  is  again  no  accident  that 
these  two  countries,  t he  eastern  and  western  outposts  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  are  alike  in  raising  the  highest  protec- 
tive tariffs. 

"Since  from  an  economic  point  of  view  these  regions  are 
new  areas  of  development,  demanding  capital  greater  than  they 
could  themselves  supply,  thej  have  borrowed  abundantly  from 
the  older  centers  of  accumulation.  The  United  States  and 
Russia,  therefore,  are  the  two  great  debtor  countries,  and  as  such 
must  export  commodities  to  pay  for  the  interest-charges  and  for 
other  services  rendered.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  debt-rela- 
tionship that  they  each  have  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports; 
they  each  show  what  is  misleadingly  called  a  'favorable'  balance 
of  trade. 

"Both  countries  have  been  somewhat  similarly  affected  by 
the  western  European  current  of  economic  and  social  thought. 
The  high  tide  of  liberalism  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  led  them,  anions  other  changes,  to  temporary  tariff 
reductions  and  to  agrarian  reform.  The  liberation  of  the  serfs 
in  Russia  and  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  were 
contemporaneous." 

This  parallelism  of  economic  development,  Dean  Gay  ^>c< 
on  to  note,  is  especially  marked  in  the  agricultural  basis  of 
foreign-trade  relations.  During  the  last  half-century  both 
countries  have  been  subjugating  great  continental  areas;  they 
have  been  land-Powers  rather  than  sea-Powers.  Their  exports 
have   been   chiefly   agricultural,    and   despite   high    tariffs    they 


have  ottered  large  and  profitable  markets-  for  the  importation 
of  manufactures  and  luxuries  from  western  Europe.  The  writer 
does  not  think,  however,  that  this  commercial  similarity  neces- 
sarily indicates  antagonism  of  trade-interests.     He  says: 

"The  development  has  throughout  proceeded  somewhat 
more  rapidly  in  the  United  States,  which  in  consequence  of  this 
development  is  nearer  than  Russia  to  the  end  of  the  great  period 
of  foodstuff  exports  and  capital  indebtedness.  The  United 
States  will  hereafter  be  increasingly  able  to  supply  Russia  with 
manufactured  goods,  especially  with  agricultural  machines  and 
tools,  tractors,  and  machine  equipment  for  its  industrial  plants. 
"It  is  important  for  American  manufacturers  to  study  the 
Russian     market    and    to   encourage  reciprocal    trade-relations. 

The  United  States  is  entering  up- 
on a  new  era  in  its  economic  life. 
As  a  manufacturing  nation,  it  can 
not  longer  be  a  merely  passive 
trader,  but  must  actively  seek 
foreign  outlets  for  its  wares.  As 
a  nation,  we  are  as  yet  far  from 
realizing  our  need  of  thorough 
training  for  this  new  work,  and 
we  must  perhaps  be  disciplined 
by  hard  experience.  Economic 
necessity  will  force  upon  us  closer 
international  contacts,  both  com- 
mercial and  political.  In  Russia 
we  find  a  Power  which  in  our  na- 
tional history  has  been  consis- 
tently friendly  to  us  and  which 
now  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
American  business  enterprise.'' 


RUSSIA   AND   THE    UNITED   STATES   COMPARED. 

Both  countries  export  agricultural  products  and  import  manufac- 
tured articles.  But  the  United  States  is  developing  the  more  rapidly 
and  will  be  able  to  supply  Russia  with  many  of  its  manufactures. 


GOLD     HYPODERMICS  —  It 

has  become  necessary  to  lower 
the  cost  of  hypodermic  needles, 
so  they  are  now  being  made  of 
gold.  The  reduction  is  said  to 
be  quite  satisfactory,  altho  gold 
as  a  cheap  substitute  is  filling  a 
new  role;  for  the  platinum  needles 
long  used  are  much  more  expen- 
sive. We  read  in  The  Modern 
Hospital  (St.  Louis,  June): 


"It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  hypodermic  needles  made 
of  platinum  or  plat inum-iridi urn,  and  consequently  rust-proof, 
are  the  ideal  needles  for  hypodermic  injections.  One  objection 
to  needles  made  of  this  material  is  that  the  points  will  not  stay 
sharp  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  on  account  of  the  non- 
rigidity  of  the  metal,  and  another  drawback  to  their  general  use 
is  the  comparatively  high  cost.  Needles  made  of  other  precious 
and  semiprecious  metals,  such  as  solid  silver,  nickel,  etc.,  have 
been  put  on  the  market  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  the  platinum  needles,  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  the  same  objection  of  non-rigidity  applies  to 
them,  as  well  as  of  corrosion  resulting  from  sterilization,  etc. 
Several  years  ago.  however,  a  concern  now  operating  under  the 
name  of  the  Precious  Metal  Tempering  Company  discovered  a 
method  of  permeating  knives,  etc.,  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
treated  the  metal  in  such  a  way  that  the  temper,  and  conse- 
quently the  edges. cof  the  knives  are  being  preserved.  The  further 
discovery  of  tempering  metals  now  enables  them  to  manufacture 
hypodermic  needles  out  of  14-carat  gold.  On  testing  tie 
needles  the  writer  found  that  they  have  practically  the  rigidity 
of  steel  without  the  danger  of  breaking  that  is  always  present 
in  tempered-steel  needles,  and  the  manufacturers  claim  that 
they  are  absolutely  impervious  to  rust  or  corrosion  of  any 
kind.  The  needles  may  be  sterilized  by  steam,  boiling  water, 
or  any  aseptic  solution.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no 
limit  to  their  usefulness,  as  has  been  shown  by  a  record  which 
has  been  kept  of  some  of  the  needles  in  use.  which  proves 
that  they  have  been  used  in  from  3.000  to  7. (XX)  injections 
and  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of 
these  needles  is  lower  than  that  of  needles  made  of  platinum, 
it  seems  that,  from  the  point  of  economy  as  well  as  efficiency, 
they  should  commend  themselves  especially  for  use  iu  hospital 
practise." 
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THE   ARTISTIC   TEMPERAMENT 

WHAT  is  an  "artistic-  temperament"?  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake,  says  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (Lon- 
don), to  suppose  that  an  artist  necessarily  possesses 
it,  or  that  the  possessor  is  necessarily  an  artist.  Many  artists 
are  respectable  and  worthy;  and  the  man  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment is  usually  neither,  and  is  never  excellent  in  morals,  tho 
he  has  often  a  fair  share — sometimes  a  considerable  share— of 
ability.  The  man  of  artistic  temperament  has  the  artist's 
sensitiveness  to  sensuous  impressions,  his  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  grace,  of  sound,  color,  and  form.  He  is  a  potential  artist; 
but  he  has  not  industry  or  application.  He  may  produce  verses, 
essays,  pictures,  or  music,  but  all  is  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
the  amateur.  The  writer  has  apparently  had  some  unfortunate 
experiences  with  friends  of  this  type,  for  he  goes  on: 

"If  every  man  embodies  the  traits  of  some  animal,  and  will 
at  his  death  be  reincarnated  as  the  animal  whose  nature  he  shares, 
then  the  possessor  of  the  artistic  temperament  will  undoubtedly 
spend  the  next  phase  of  his  existence  as  a  cat.  He  has  the  cat's 
self -absorption  and  aloofness  from  his  fellows;  the  cat's  indiffer- 
ence-to  social  ties  and  obligations;  the  cat's  sleekness  and 
sedulous  care  of  its  person";  the  cat's  incapacity  for  steady 
industry,  and  habit  of  acting  by  fits  and  starts;  the  cat's  luxuri- 
ousness  and  self-indulgence;  the  cat's  fondness  for  play;  and 
usually  the  cat's  dishonesty  and  cruelty. 

"The  man  of  artistic  temperament  has  usually  been  a  spoiled 
child,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  undisciplined  excesses 
of  his  adult  life  are  due  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  his  childhood; 
but  his  traits  are  inborn,  and  tho  judicious  discipline  in  childhood 
might  subdue  them,  no  discipline  would  eradicate  them.  Very 
often  in  his  childhood  he  has  been  puny:  his  health  has  been 
delicate,  and  so  he  has  been  indulged,  has  escaped  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  school,  and  has  been  excused  from  many  a  punish- 
ment that  a  healthy  child  would  have  suffered.  Often  he  is 
the  only  son,  and  has  been  indulged  on  this  account;  often  he 
has  had  a  doting  mother;  often  he  has  lost  his  father  in  early 
life;  but  tho  these  conditions  all  favor  the  development  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  they  do  not  create  it.  The  disposition 
is  inborn,  and  tho  it  may  be  minimized  by  a  sound  and  judicious 
bringing-up,  and  fostered  by  an  indulgent  and  foolish  education, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  either  created  or 
eradicated. 

"The  artistic  temperament  is  certainly  not  strongly  hereditary, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  hereditary  at  all.  it  may 
appear  sporadically  in  one  member  of  a  large  family,  the  rest 
of  whom  are  normal;  it  may  appear  in  children  in  whose  parents 
it  is  absent,  and  may  be  absent  in  the  children  of  a  father  who 
possesses  it  in  high  degree.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women;  but,  whatever  its  origin,  it  is  a  calamity  to  the  family 
of  its  possessor,  tho  it  is  not  necessarily  a  calamity  to  the  pos- 
sessor himself.  It  does  often  bring  him  to  irretrievable  disaster, 
it  is  true,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so;  and  the  very  selfish- 
ness which  is  an  integral  and  conspicuous  element  in  it  may,  if 
combined  with  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  secure  for  its 
possessor  that  ease  and  comfort  for  which  he  most  craves,  and 
make  his  life,  if  not  prosperous  or  successful,  at  least  enjoyable 
He  does  not  always  WTeck  his  own  life,  but  if  the  temperament 
is  highly  developed  he  will  infallibly  wreck  the  lives  of  others." 

In  fact,  the  key-note  of  the  artistic  temperament  is  selfishness, 
accompanied  by  self-indulgence  -and  sensitiveness  to  sensuous 
impressions.  If  men  are  divided  into  those  wrho  feel,  thos'  who 
think  and  those  win  act,  then  the  men  of  this  temperament 
belong  to  ttie  first  class.  They  are  actors,  but  not  men  of  action. 
They  are  actors  in  the  histrionic  sense.     Moreover: 

"They  constantly  seek  to  attract  attention  and  interest 
from  others;  but  they  arc  not  men  of  action.  They  are  saunterers. 
They  are  lookers-on  at  the  battle  of  life,  and  restrict  their  exer- 
tions  of  criticizing  and  sneering  at  those  who  do  the  fighting. 
In  as  far  as  they  act  at  all,  their  action  is  recreative.  They  are 
dexterous  and  nimble,  and  can  do  many  useless  things  neatly 

I  well.  They  are  skilful  at  games,  and  so  they  should  be,  for 
they  spend  on  games  a  very  disproportionate  share  of  their 
time.  .  .  .  They  are  often  very  good  amateurs,  but  they  are 
no  more  than  amateurs  even  in  the  profession  they  may  adopt. 
To   attain   professional  rank,   even    in   ar.   artistic   or  a   purely 

teative  avocation,  such  as  that  of  the  conjurer,  requires  per- 


sistence in  steady  industry;  and  of  steady  industry  they  are 
incapable.  They  will  occupy  themselves  only  as  long  as  the 
occupation  is  pleasant  and  congenial  to  them.  The  moment  it 
begins  to  pall  and  become  tedious,  it  is  thrown  aside.  This  is 
not  work;  it  is  occupation,  but  it  is  not  work,  for  work  is  doiiifj; 
that  which  is  distasteful.  If  they  work  at  all,  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts,  in  snatches  of  brief  duration,  and  in  the  doing  they  are 
inefficient,  inattentive,  procrastinating,  dilatory,  and  leave 
their  tasks  half  done.  As  long  as  the  work  has  the  attraction  of 
novelty,  they  will  pursue  it  with  enthusiasm  and  energy,  but 
they  do  not  persist.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  tedious,  it  is -aban- 
doned. They  are  unmethodical.  They  have  neither  the  fore- 
sight to  devise  a  plan  for  themselves  nor  the  tenacity  to  adhere  to 
a  plan  made  for  them,  and  are  too  lazy  to  be  orderly  in  business. 
"In  business  affairs  they  are  unthrifty  and  extravagant. 
They  spend  disproportionately  on  present  indulgence,  on  per- 
sonal adornment  and  pleasure,  and  have  little  regard  to  future 
wants,  and  none  whatever  for  the  welfare  of  others,  even  of 
those  nearest  to  them.  They  borrow  without  any  intention  to 
repay:  they  cadge  without  shame,  and  care  not  of  how  much 
they  may  deprive  others  so  that  their  own  immediate  wants  are 
satisfied.  Any  one — father,  mother,  sister,  wife,  or  even  child — 
may  work  for  them  or  want  for  them,  and  they  take  all  that  is 
given  to  them  as  their  natural  right,  for  which  they  express  no 
gratitude,  for  they  feel  none;  and  for  which  they  neither  own 
nor  feel  obligation.  In  the  extreme  instances  of  this  tempera- 
ment, even  the  ordinary  obligations  of  morality  are  not  acknow- 
ledged as  binding  or  applicable  to  themselves,  tho  they  are 
quick  to  resent  any  relaxation  of  these  rules  by  which  they 
mav  suffer." 


WHEN   WEATHER-EXPERTS   DISAGREE 

THE  PLAN  FOR  LONG-RANGE  storm-forecasting  en- 
thusiastically approved  by  Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  former 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  present  Chief,  in  whose  opinion  it  is  quite 
fallacious.  The  system  which  Professor  Moore  regards  as  the 
greatest  recent  discovery  in  meteorology  is  based  on  a  belief 
that  the  centers  of  low  pressure  whose  passage  over  the  continent 
causes  storm-phenomena  are  generated  by  beams  of  heat  sent 
out  from  spots  of  abnormal  disturbance  on  the  sun's  surface. 
This  idea,  which  was  described  at  some  length  in  the  columns  of 
The  Digest,  belongs,  according  to  the  Weathc  Bureau,  in  the 
same  class  with  other  methods  of  long-range  weather-forecasting 
based  on  lunar,  planetary,  magnetic,  and  astrological  considera- 
tions. None  of  these  systems,  it  is  averred,  has  any  scientific- 
value,  says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Guide  to  Nature 
(Sound  Beach,  Conn.): 

"During  the  past  few  years  the  Weather  Bureau  has  received 
full  specifications  concerning  all  the  essential  details  of  this  par- 
ticular system.  The  alleged  discovery  is,  therefore,  fully  known 
to  the  Weather  Bureau  and  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
examined  by  its  scientific  staff.  Moreover,  other  scientists  of 
international  reputation  now  connected  with  the  strongest  in- 
stitutions of  the  world  engaged  in  astronomical  research,  and  con- 
ducting investigations  into  solar  and  terrestrial  physics,  have  also 
passed  upon  these  new  theories.  These  authorities  are  in  accord 
that  the  deductions  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  solar  condi- 
tions on  which  the  new  system  is  based  are  unwarranted. 

"When  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  minutely  examined  with  powerfid 
telescopes,  or  when  it  is  photographed  with  the  aid  of  the  modern 
spectroheliograph,  the  surface  presents  a  characteristic  spotted 
appearance  which  undergoes  slight  changes  from  day  to  day,  and 
greater  changes  with  longer  intervals  of  time,  depending  upon  the 
well-known  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis  and  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  the  sun-spot  maxima  and  minima.  These  and  cer- 
tain well-known  related  phenomena  are  now  put  forward  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  science  which  will  make  possible  forecasts  of  the 
weather  far  in  advance.  That  these  features  of  solar  activity, 
however,  should  actually  control  and  determine  the  daily  changes 
and  sequence  of  weather-conditions  in  any  definite  or  direct  and 
consequential  manner  is  regarded  by  the  Government  scientists 
as  quite  impossible.  Solar  phenomena  of  the  kind  described  do 
not  have  any  direct  influence  upon  the  weather  at  any  particular 
time  and  place,  and  can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  any  forecasts 
whatsoever. 

"The  alleged  discovery  is  regarded  as  only  one  of  a  number  o'' 
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similar  schemes  which  are  continually  being  put  forward.  In 
some  cases  the  advocates  of  these  schemes  assert  that  they 
can  forecast  the  weather  for  weeks  or  months  in  advance,  and  in 
others  they  state  that  they  have  found  means  of  producing  rain 
artificially,  or  preventing  hail,  and  in  other  ways  interfering  with 
and  controlling  atmospheric  phenomena.  These  pretensions 
meet  with  a  certain  credence  because  t  here  are  a  number  of  people 
who  still  cling  to  the  ancient  belief  in  t  he  influence  of  the  moon  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  crops,  and  to  the  idea  that  the 
weather -conditions  depend  upon  planetary  and  astrological 
combinations.  In  consequence,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  been 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  caution  the  general  public 
against  faith  in  these  so-called  discoveries. 

"The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  itself  is  the  authorized 
agency  of  the  Government  to  collect  meteorological  observations 
and  make  and  issue  weather-forecasts  and  warnings.  10 very  im- 
portant nation  of  the  world  lias  a  similar  organization,  and  all  use 
essentially  the  same  methods.  All  of  these  organizations  con- 
demn and  disprove  the  methods  and  theories  of  those  who  assert 
that  they  are  able  to  predict  the  wea- 
ther for  any  considerable  period 
advance." 


at  a  speed  of  twelve  turns  per  second  with  a  paranoic,  and 
sixteen  turns  for  the  normal  individual;  while  the  disk  must  turn 
with  a  velocity  of  twenty-seven  to  mix  the  colors  for  a  victim 
of  mania.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
these  differed  types  of  abormality  and  the  normal  mind  except 
in  the  differenl  lengths  of  time  that  impressions  last — a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Studies  in  the  psychology  of  epilepsy 
tend  to  show  the  same  fact: 

"Epilepsy  is  characterized  by  the  temporary  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  consciousness,  with  convulsions,  in  serious  cases.  Now, 
these  Losses  of  consciousness  are  only  an  intensified  form  of  the 
normal  variations  of  attention.  In  normal  persons,  the  diminu- 
tion of  consciousness,  at  the  beginning  of  sleep,  for  instance, 
is  often  accompanied  b\  muscular  contraction  and  a  state  of 
mental  confusion,  Epileptics  .  .  .  often  fail  to  perceive  a 
series  of  impressions,  which  is  almost  never  the  case  with  the 
normal.    These  lapses,  which  all  epileptics  show  at  all  times,  are 
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THE  UNITY   OF   MIND 

THE  MINDS  of  a  criminal,  a 
genius,  and  an  insane  person  are 
all  alike.  There  is  only  one  type 
of  mind,  instead  of  scores  of  types,  as 
some  psychologists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. This  valuable  fact,  we  are  told  by 
a  contributor  to  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  May  13-20),  has  been  firmly 
established  by  the  new  science  known  as 
Special  Psychology — a  modest  youth  of 
only  sixteen  years.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
special  psychologists,  who  are  most  of 
them  Dutchmen,  the  abnormal  person — ■ 
the  criminal,  the  madman,  or  the  genius 
— differs  from  the  normal  person  not  in 
the  possession  of  a  different  kind  of 
mind,  but  in  the  fact  that  certain 
mental  functions  are  underdeveloped 
or  overdeveloped.      Special  psychology 

has  proved,  we  are  told,  "the  essential  uniformity  of  human 
mental  life" — a  very  important  fact  for  the  educator,  for  the 
criminologist,  and  for  the  alienist.     We  read: 

"Special  psychology  is  distinguished  from  general  psychology 
in  taking  for  its  subject,  not  the  general  laws  of  the  mind,  but 
the  particular  assemblages  of  these  in  isolated  individuals  or 
groups.  It  seeks  to  establish  types — intellectuals,  emotio'iais, 
volui:"-ils  types  of  age,  sex,  nationality,  etc. — and  tc  show,  in 
these  different  t-,os  i  a  ..<>  or  'ess  sonstant  combination  of 
certain  characteristics.  .  .  .  Ait  ho  of  very  recent  date — Mr. 
Ileymans  fixes  its  birth  as  an  independent  branch  of  study  at 
1900 — special  psychology  has  already  arrived  at  very  inter- 
esting results.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  made  us  recognize  the 
universality  of  psychic  laws.  It  has  long  been  asserted  that  there 
is  a  distinct  line  between  the  mental  life  of  normal  persons  and 
that  of  the  insane  and  criminals  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  great 
geniuses,  artists,  and  learned  men.  on  the  other.  The  man  of 
genius,  the  madman,  the  criminal,  present,  according  to  this 
view,  special  mental  and  physiological  characteristics,  even 
special  anthropological  characteristics,  which  make  them  types 
sui  generis.  According  to  Mr.  Ileymans,  the  great  merit  of 
special  psychology  is  that  it  has  proved  the  essential  uniformity 
of  man's  mental  life.  Differences  between  supranormal.  normal, 
and  infranormal  men  are  quantitative,  and  not  qualitative;  they 
are  differences  of  grade  only,  and  the  same  laws  apply  to  all." 

Interesting  experiments  made  by  special  psychologists  bear 
on  what  they  call  "the  secondary  function,"  or  the  influence  of 
forgotten  ideas,  images,  and  emotions.  This  is  found  to  be 
much  stronger  in  melancholies  and  paranoics  than  in  normal 
persons  and  much  weaker  in  maniacs.  Such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  "persistence  of  vision"  follows  the  same  law,  so  that  in  a 
revolving  disk  with  colored  sectors    the  colors  merge  into  srrav 


A  RAILROAD   MOTOR  MOWER  DISPOSING  OF  SUNFLOWERS. 


accentuated  on  the  days  of  'crises.'  And  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  bromid  ot  sodium,  the  specific  against  epileptic  attacks, 
also  diminishes  variations  of  attention  in  normal  persons."' 


A  MOWING-MACHINE  ON  RAILS— A  motor-car  mowing- 
machine  which  has  been  in  use  two  years  is  described  in  The 
Railway  Revii  w  (.Chicago,  June  3),  which  shows  a  picture  of  the 
machine  disposing  of  heavy  sunflowers  along  a  track  in  South 
Dakota.     Says  this  paper: 

"This  car.  it  ;s  stated,  will  save  sevsKL  ..mes  its  cost  the 
first  season.  It  mows  weeds  and  grass  on  both  sides  of  the  track 
at  the  same  time,  cutting  a  six-foot  swath  outside  each  weed- 
line  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.  Varying  slopes  of  the 
grade  make  no  difference.  One  man  on  each  side  operates 
two  levers,  which  easily  raise,  lower,  or  tilt  the  cutter-bar  so 
they  follow  the  ground  perfectly,  while  the  machine  cuts  right 
along  without  stopping.  The  bars  are  quickly  raised  to  avoid 
obstructions.  The  cost  of  trimming  by  hand  with  scythes 
exceeds  $b'  a  mile,  or  $12  a  year,  as  it  has  to  be  done  twice.  With 
this  car  SI  a  mile  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  two  mowings. 
Thus  $1  a  year  can  be  saved  on  every  mile  cut  by  the  machine, 
and  a  much  better,  smoother-looking  job  is  obtained.  One  of 
these  cars  will  handle  more  than  ."iOO  miles  of  track.  If  only 
400  needed  cutting,  the  saving  would  be  $3,000  to  $4,000  more 
than  the  car  cost.  The  road  on  which  the  first  machine  was 
tested  immediately  ordered  six.  Three  men  with  this  mowing- 
machine  do  more  in  a  day  than  100  men  with  scythes.  With  the 
cutter-bars  raised,  on  high  gear,  the  machine  travels  15  miles 
per  hour.  During  portions  of  the  year  when  there  is  no  grass 
to  cut.  the  engine  can  be  removed,  and  installed  on  an  ordinary 
section-car  like  the  company's  regular  six-horse-power  engine, 
by  removing  the  clutch  and  ordering  two  engine  pulleys." 
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MUSIC-LESSONS   WITHOUT   TEARS 
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THE  PIANO  ON  THE  BLOCK  is  often  rated  as  one 
of  the  hardly  tolerable  nuisances;  in  some  cities,  like 
Berlin  of  a  not  distant  age,  it  was  put  under  municipal 
regulation.  Much  of  the  torture  that  it  inflicts  comes  from  the 
willing  or  unwilling  practisers  who  produce  sounds  the  opposite 
of  what  is  meant  by  harmony.  We  should  escape  all  that, 
thinks  a  writer  in  Musical  America,  if  we  could  adopt  a  new 
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— Brinkerhofl  in  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York). 


mental  attitude  toward  the  study  of  music.  "The  old  idea  of 
learning  music  was  thai  of  becoming  a  good  performer,"  says 
Harriet  Ayer  Seymour.  " The  new  idea  is,  first  of  all,  to  become 
conscious  of  music,  through  listening  and  understanding  its  lain  i, 
and  afterward  to  become  able  to  express  feelings  and  thoughts." 
Such  a  change  in  view-point, 'she  declares,  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  "music  has  acquired  a  new  significance  to  humanity." 
It  is  "the  language  of  universal  harmony,"  and  the  end  to  be 
achieved  in  its  study  is  understanding,     she  writes: 

"We  musl  begin  all  over  again  in  our  study  of  music.     Thou- 

ds  of  girl-  and  boys  have  begun  to  study  it  and  given  ii  up 

in  disappointment.      Why?     Because    the   lessons  have   aimed 

eniinly  at  performance  and  have  centered  on  technical  exercises. 

To  begin  with,   technique  kills  the  spirit   of  music,  and  for  this 

reason  we  must  begin  all  over  again.     Music  is  a  state  of  mental 

and     spiritual     consciousness — it    is    not     physical    mechanism. 

Imagine  the  disappointment   of  children   and   of  older  people, 

when  they  have  loved  music  and  been  uplifted  and  healed  by 

listening  to  it,  on  being  told  that  the  entrance  to  this  beautiful 

Id  is  through  the  gate  of  five-finger  exercises. 

"The  gate  to  this  realm  of  inner  harmony  is  through  listening. 


Isn't  this  perfectly  natural?  Music  is  a  language  of  sound- — in 
order  to  know  this  language,  one  must  listen.  And  yet  more 
than  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  studied  music  have  never 
listened.  In  the  time  of  Palestrina  and  Bach  it  was  very 
different;  and  is  not  this  the  reason  why  we  feel  in  their  music  a 
high  and  satisfying  quality  unknown  to  the  average  modern 
composer?  Listening  is  bound  to  bring  spiritual  development. 
It  is  self-knoweldge  which  leads  us  to  the  light  and  guidance 
always  waiting  within  us  (the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within). 

"Education  is  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  and  as  we  grow  in  our 
understanding  of  what  true  education  is,  music  will  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  important  studies-;  first  of  all,  because 
it  leads  us  within  to  the  realm  of  harmony  in  ourselves  and  means 
beauty,  love,  life,  harmony,  health,  and  expression.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  ideal  study  for  self-realization.  The  beginning 
is  to  listen  and  to  understand  its  very  simple  laws,  and  the  end 
is  to  express  a  real  feeling,  to  send  out  a  never-ending  message 
of  love,  peace,  power,  joy,  strength,  to  our  fellow  men.  It 
is  both  individual  and  social.  It  is  both  an  art  and  a  science. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  means  of  development  when  it  is  taught 
from  within  out." 

Music  may  be  as  complicated  as  you  like,  and  to  most  children 
who  begin  to  study  it — because  a  piano  in  the  house  is  a  sign  of 
social  importance — it  is  an  intolerable  mystery.  Yet  it  is 
possible,  as  Mrs.  Seymour  points  out,  to  reduce  all  music  to 
"seven  tones  and  three  chords,"  and  the  student's  job  is  to 
hear  them  accurately  in  their  relation  to  each  other.     She  says: 

"Children  hear  a  great  deal  of  music,  and  if  they  begin  the 
'new'  way  they  enter  into  melody  at  once  and  compose  their 
own  songs.  I  believe  that  every  living  soul  is  really  able  to  hear 
and  understand  music.  We  have  killed  it  by  accentuating  the 
mechanical  side.  Every  one  wants  to  understand  the  language 
of  harmony  and  to  express  something  in  it,  but  the  spirit  is 
easily  crowded  out  by  the  more  material  idea  of  physical  agility." 

We  are  given  two  stories  to  illustrate  the  point: 

"A  young  girl  had  studied  music  for  some  time  in  the  usual 
way.  She  was  put  out  of  the  singing-class  at  school  because  she 
could  not  sing  the  simplest  melody  at  sight,  but  she  was  pushed 
in  her  piano-work  because  she  had  'good  hands.'  A  teacher 
who  realized  that  the  child  must  hear  before  she  could  ever 
really  play  gave  her  a  few  lessons  one  summer,  and  this  started 
a  new  process  in  her  mind.  She  began  for  the  first  time  to  listen. 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  hear  the  difference  between  one  tone 
and  another,  and  it  took  a  good  while  before  she  could  really  hear 
the  simple  elements  —  tone-relations  and  chord-relations,  i.e., 
melody  and  harmony  and  rhythm  in  their  simplest  expression. 
But  slie  realized  what  it  was  doing  for  her — her  whole  being- 
responded,  new  powers  and  faculties  awakened  in  her — she 
was  finding  herself. 

"Just  as  the  inner  work  was  having  its  effect  upon  her 
development,  what  happened?  She  went  to  boarding-school, 
and  there  she  was  put  with  a  very  technical  teacher.  She 
patiently  practised  scales,  arpeggios,  trills — Czerny,  Clementi, 
etc.,  by  the  hour  every  day.  She  was  'getting  technique.'  This 
summer  she  has  not  opened  the  piano  (and  the  year  before  you 
could  not  get  her  away  from  it).  Music  has  been  killed  in  her, 
just  as  too  much  attention  to  physical  and  material  things  kills 
the  spirit  in  other  ways.  If  upon  entering  a  church  you  were 
met  by  a  kindly  person  and  told  please  to  practise  opening  and 
closing  your  prayer-book  before  you  prayed,  what  would  happen 
to  (he  impulse  that  brought  you  there  to  kneel  and  pray?  It  is 
the  same  thing.  Music  is  sacred — we  must  not  begin  with 
mechanism. 

"Another  story  from  the  innumerable  ones  that  could  be  told: 

"At  the  Colored  Music-School  Settlement  a  young  woman 
was  having  a  piano-lesson.  David  Mannes  stood  by  listening. 
After  fifteen  minutes  of  painful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
(a  grown  girl,  a  stenographer  by  profession),  repeating  a  five- 
finger  exercise  over  and  over,  Mr.  Mannes  interrupted  and  asked 
whether  this  sort  of  thing  made  her  happy.      'No,  sir,'  she  replied, 
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'but  the  teacher  says  that  if  I  keep  this  up  for  a  year  or  so  I 
ean  play  something.'  'What  would  you  like  to  play?'  'Oh, 
if  I  could  only  pick  out  "Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee,"  with  one 
finger,  I  should  be  happy  forever.'  Needless  to  say  she  was 
able  to  fulfil  her  heart's  desire  in  a  very  short  time. 

"The  truth  of  it  all  is  that  children,  and  grown  people  too, 
who  have  studied  in  the  old  material  way  and-  lost  interest 
grow  enthusiastic  and  hard  working  when  they  begin  the 
'new'  process.  One  boy  who  has  been  the  despair  of  his  mother 
has  given  up  going  out  at  night  in  order 
to  have  the  piano  to  himself.  The  con- 
nection between  him  (his  real  self)  and 
the  music  has  been  made,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  fascinating  and  satisfying  as 
this  inner  life  of  harmony.  'If  you 
have  not  happiness  within,'  says  one  of 
the  characters  in  'Fanny's  First  Play,' 
'you  will  never  be  happy.'  Music  leads 
us  to  this  inner  happiness.  Boys  need 
it  as  much  as  girls,  and  the  old  idea  of 
music  as  unmanly  is  going,  too.  One 
teacher  told  a  funny  story  of  a  little  boy 
who  refused  to  study  because  'playing 
the  piano  was  not  a  man's  job.'  He 
would  not  have  refused  if  he  had  rea- 
lized that  it  taught  concentration  and 
self-realization,  and  that  the  playing  was 
of  secondary  importance. 

"Professionalism  has  been  largely  to 
blame  for  our  false  standards  in  musi- 
cal education.  What  we  want  is  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  in  the  study  of  mu- 
sic. If  great  talent  and  great  love  and 
great  powers  of  concentration  combine 
to  make  an  artist  who  has  a  message 
and  the  power  to  deliver  it,  so  much  the 
better,  but  let  us  open  the  doors  of  the 
world  of  music  to  those  who  only  love  it 
and  need  it  as  a  means  of  finding  God 
within,  and  of  expressing  truth  and 
beauty. 

"The  fear  of  the  criticism  of  parents  and  friends  and  of  pro- 
fessionals kills  a  great  deal  of  natural  music.  'Music-lessons 
without  tears,'  an  advertisement  seen  in  a  London  paper,  tells 
the  story.  The  teacher  is  afraid  of  her  reputation — afraid  that 
the  pupil  will  not  do  her  credit;  the  parents  are  afraid  of  time 
and  money  wasted  and  nothing  to  show,  and  the  poor  pupils 
are  afraid  of  all  three. 

"Fear  kills,  weakens,  dries  up.  Music  can  not  possibly  be 
taught  through  fear. 

"The  main  thing  is  to  substitute  hear  for  fear.  If  one  has 
learned  to  hear  and  think  in  terms  of  sound,  he  will  learn  to  play." 


GERMAN   WAR-LIBRARIES 

|ARK  FOR  THE  GERMAN  SOLDIER  at  the  front,  iu 
hospital,  or  in  prison-camp  is  exercised  not  only  in 
tilings  material  and  spiritual,  but  also  in  the  intellectual. 
Thus  we  learn  from  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblall  that  since  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  there  have  been  traveling-libraries  to 
supply  suitable  reading  matter  for  the  men.    More  than  100.000 


C 


BOOKS    R)R   GERMAN    SOLDIERS. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  more  than  250.000  books  and  80.000  periodicals 
have  been  distributed  to  soldiers  at  the  front  by  traveling  libraries. 


WHERE  THE  PACKAGES  FOR  THE  FRONT  ARE  MADE  UP. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  many  men  who  have  read  no  books  since  school-days  have 
recovered  the  lost  habit  during  the  vacant  hours  of  trench  life. 


volumes  have  been  sent  to  German  prisoners  in  Russia  alone, 
and  our  informant  tells  us  that  wherever  the  books  are  sent  the 
joy  and  gratitude  of  the  recipients  are  exprest  in  unmeasured 
terms.  Besides  enabling  the  men  to  while  away  the  tedium  of 
the  day  or  night's  work,  the  profounder  benefit  of  providing 
them  with  reading-matter  is  that  it  enables  them  to  understand 
why  they  are  fighting  and  for  what.  It  is  the  belief  of  this 
writer  that  the  men  are  thereby  encouraged  to  put  in  even 
greater  effort  for  the  defense  of  German  Kultur  and  German 

liberty.  He  remarks  also  that  a  great 
many  men  who  have  not  read  since 
school-days  have  now  recovered  the  lost 
habit,  while  those  who  have  always  been 
studiously  inclined  read  familiar  works 
to-day  against  an  entirely  new  back- 
ground of  life.  In  advising  those  at 
home  who  might  wish  to  contribute 
books,  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
remembering  how  various  is  the  taste  of 
men  at  the  front,  urges  that  one's  per- 
sonal preference  should  be  ignored,  and 
adds: 


"This  is  the  policy  that  governs  the 
war-libraries.  .  .  .  Here  we  find  the  clas- 
sics and  next  them  books  of  an  entertain- 
ing character.  Novels  by  the  best  of  our 
modern  fictionists  are  accepted  with 
equal  pleasure  as  volumes  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  nature.  Nietzsche.  Schopen- 
hauer, and  Kant  are  read  in  the  trenches, 
and  often  on  the  march  or  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night  comrades  discus- 
their  philosophy,  and  seek  to  find  the 
inmost  significance  of  individual  passages 
in  their  works.  How  lasting  such  an  in- 
fluence will  be  in  times  of  peace  may  be 
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left  out  of  the  question,  but  now  it  is  wonderful  to  think 
that  all  the  toil  and  hardship  of  war  and  all  its  frightful  expe- 
riences have  not  hardened  our  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
largely  developed  their  inner  life  and  increased  their  spirituality." 

Since  the  war-libraries  were  established,  we  read  then,  there 
have  been  gratuitously  distributed  to  soldiers  at  the  front,  in 
hospital,  and  in  prison-camps,  more  than  250,000  books  and 
more  than  80,000  periodicals,  while  last  Christmas  40,000  books 
were  sent  as  gifts  to  poor  and  friendless  men  on  the  fighting-lines. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"In  noting  these  large  figures  one  scarcely  realizes  their 
actual  significance.  Only  when  one  has  read  some  of  the  letters 
of  thanks  that  are  sent  in  return  for  the  books  does  one  ascertain 
what  the  works  of  German  poets  and  teachers  have  done  for 
our  men.  They  have  borne  to  them  the  record  of  the  German 
soul  and  of  German  learning,  and,  whether  wounded  or  captive, 
when  they  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  meaning  of  both,  they 
understand  why  they  have  fought  and  suffered,  and  are  better 
nerved  to  stand  and  battle  against  any  menace  to  German 
Kultur  and  German  liberty." 


RUSSIAN  INTEREST  IN  AMERICA— The  American  press 
teems  at  present  with  writing  about  Russia.  Russian  authors 
are  being  translated  in  increasing  numbers  and  books  about 
Russia  multiply.  At  the  same  time,  "a  corresponding  condi- 
tion, in  even  a  higher  degree,  is  noticeable  in  Russia,"  says 
Oscar  M.  Kartoshinsky,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  giving 
further  facts  of  this  awakened  interest: 

"Russian  magazines  and  newspapers  are  filled  with  articles 
about  the  United  States  and  American  affairs.  Lectures  on 
American  topics  are  given  in  all  the  principal  Russian  cities, 
and  draw  large  audiences.  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  con- 
clude therefrom  that  the  Russians  have  only  lately  become 
interested  in  America. 

"The  thirst  for  information  regarding  the  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  of  American  life  asserted  itself  in  Russia  a  long 
time  ago.  There  is,  therefore,  an  old  and  substantial  literature 
in  Russia  on  the  subject.  So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  more  advanced  classes  of  Russian  society  were 
looking  with  eager  eyes  toward  the  'cross-ocean  Republic,'  as 
the  United  States  is  often  called  in  Russia.  Having  before  them 
America  as  an  example,  the  leading  minds  of  all  social  and 
spiritual  movements  in  Russia  of  that  time  were  dreaming 
on  the  one  hand  of  vehement  changes  in  Russia  and  on  the  other 
hand  seeing  clearly  their  utter  impossibility;  Russia  was  as  yet 
a  barbaric  country,  centuries  behind  in  civilization,  devoid 
of  the  most  elementary  institutions  of  a  cultured  state.  Such 
men  as  Michael  Bakunin,  the  founder  of  philosophical  anarchism, 
and  Alexander  Herzen,  the  philosopher  of  Socialism,  were  living 
in  exile  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  and  from  the  outside 
making  their  best  efforts  to  impart  to  the  Russian  people  modern 


ideas.  Herzen  was  continually  citing  America  as  the  place  Avhere 
individual  happiness  and  communal  perfection  were  closely  allied. 
He  contemplated  emigrating  to  America,  and  here,  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  Russian  emigrants  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion, laying  the  foundation  of  a  'Russian  community,'  a  social 
unit,  which  he  considered  the  last  word  in  social  advance. 

"It  will  be  no  misstatement  to  say  that  even  Count  Tolstoy, 
in  his  latter  years,  was  influenced  by  Herzen,  tho  he  was  already 
deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of  American  land-ownership' 
and  in  the  works  of  Henry  George." 


THE  THEATERS  NEW  GENERATION 

WHETHER  THE  ELDER  GENERATION  of  theater- 
managers  realize  it  or  not,  the  younger  are  not  only 
knocking  at  the  door,  but  some  of  them  are  quite 
firmly  within  the  house.  "More  than  any  theatrical  year  within 
long  memory,  the  expiring  season  disclosed  a  new  generation 
among  American  managers,"  says  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  in  the  Boston 
Transcript;  "while  the  season  that  in  two  months  will  be  at 
hand  promises  to  reveal  them  and  their  works  much  more 
distinctly  and  variously."  The  great  point,  according  to 
"H.  T.  P.,"  is  that  "in  purpose,  procedure,  and  performance, 
they  differ  materially  from  the  old."  Mr.  Belasco  may  not 
relish  being  shelved  with  the  observation  that  tho  "active, 
open-minded,  and  eager,"  he  is  "relatively  an  elderly  man." 
Charles  Frohman  was  observed  by  his  intimates  as  "beginning 
to  age"  before  death  on  the  Lusitania  overtook  him.  Tho 
"timidity  never  laid  its  hand  on  him,"  it  "rests  it  steadily  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  curiously  incorporated  successors."  Mr. 
Erlanger,  Mr.  Klaw,  Mr.  Brady,  and  Mr.  Fiske  are  grouped 
among  those  "wherein  similarity  of  mind  and  antecedents  may 
offset  an  occasional  disparity  in  years."  Fundamentally,  this 
older  generation,  thinks  the  Boston  critic,  "dislikes  or  fears 
innovation  and  experiment."     But — 

"Over  against  these  older  and  timider  men  stands  a  new 
breed  of  managers  that  is  steadily  becoming  more  potent  in  our 
theater;  that  is  closer  to  the  younger  public — and  audiences  are 
eternally  young — to  which  it  ministers;  and  that  are  open- 
minded,  courageous,  and  therefore  innovating  and  experimental 
as  its  elders  never  were.  The  new  breed  is  various  enough  to 
include  producers  as  different  in  themselves  and  as  far  apart 
in  their  achievements  as  Mr.  Cohan  and  Mr.  Ames,  as  the 
Selwyns  and  Mr.  John  Williams  or  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins.  Indeed, 
it  is  such  of  these  managers  as  grew  up  in  the  theater  of  their 
elders,  and  who  are  not  less  of  the  playhouse  and  nothing  else 
than  they,  that  are  the  continuing  link  between  the  two  gener- 
ations. If  ever  a  manager  were  'pure  theater,'  it  is  Mr.  Cohan, 
perhaps  as  he  is,  certainly  as  he  affects  publicly  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously to  be.     Yet  out  of  him  shine  two  of  the  conspicuous 


WINTHROP  AMES.  CHARLKS   HOPKINS.  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

THEATEK  MANAGERS  OP  THE  NEW  AND  MORE  POTENT  BREED. 

In  their  offerings  they  stand  "closer  to  the  younger  public — and  audiences  are  eternally  yount? — to  which  they  minister." 
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SCENE  FROM  "THE  RED  CLOAK"  PRODUCED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PLAYERS. 

A  company  of  amateurs  who  in  their  "artful  cultivation  of  the  new  stage-craft  .  .  .  excel    any  stage  in   New   York  in  visualizing 

and  in  the  illusion  of  light."      This  scene  shows  them  as  among  the  most  radical  of  innovators. 


imagination 


virtues  of  the  new  breed — open-mindedness  and  courage.  Xot 
so  many  months  ago,  when  'Justice'  had  stood  the  test  of  trial 
performances  in  New  Haven  and  Baltimore  and  was  ripe  for 
metropolitan  stages,  and  when  the  elder  managers  would  have 
none  of  it,  Mr.  Cohan  opened  his  theaters  in  Boston  and  New 
York  to  the  piece  and  was  justified  of  his  willingness  to  risk  a 
brave  new  thing. 

"Furthermore,  since  Mr.  Cohan  became  a  producer  of  the 
work  of  others  as  well  as  his  own  he  has  risked  plays  as  different 
from  the  regular  thing  in  the  regular  way  as  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Thomas's  ingenious  piece  that  wrote  itself  on  the  stage, 
and,  tho  it  failed,  has  not  regretted  the  pleasure  of  an  amusing 
experiment.  It  is  an  old  story  that  he  welcomed  'On  Trial' — 
no  less  a  departure  from  the  conventional — when  another  of 
the  younger  managers,  Mr.  Hopkins,  asked  his  aid  with  it.  In 
Mr.  Cohan's  plays,  whether  they  are  as  serious  as  he  profest  to  be 
in  'The  Miracle  Man'  or  as  gay  as  he  tries  to  be — in  the  midst 
of  much  that  is  routine  and  even  antiquated — in  his  current 
review,  always  the  impulse  is  in  him  to  strike  a  new  note  in  a 
new  way  with  an  open  mind  and  a  quick  hand.  Similarly,  pure 
theater  as  the  Selwyns  in  turn  are,  they  have  an  inclination 
toward  new  men  and  new  work  that  departs  from  the  old  rule  o' 
thumb.  American  farce,  as  our  newer  playwrights  make  it, 
may  hold  its  oAvn  with  any  other  farce  of  the  current  theater  and 
as  often  as  not  excel  it.  The  Avery  Hopwood  of  'Fair  and 
Warmer '  and  '  Sadie  Love '  is  a  match  for  the  applauded  Parisians, 
even  Feydeau  himself,  in  their  own  particular  and  amusing 
field  of  the  farce  that  makes  merry  with  marital  misplacements 
because  it  keeps  them  impersonally  free  from  what  the  pure 
and  the  censorious  lovingly  call  'sex.'  Without  the  Selwyns, 
there  might  have  been  no  Hopwood  and  much  other  good  farce." 

Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  grouping  witli  the  younger  men,  has 
been  regarded  by  many  of  the  older  generation  of  managers  as 
"a  temporary  interloper  into  'their'  theater  with  his  new 
standards  of  artistic  and  thorough  production  and  with  his 
plays  of  fancy,  poetry,  or  wit."     Still — 

"In  one  respect,  Mr.  Ames,  and  with  him  Mr.  Williams, 
is  typical  of  the  new  generation  of  managers  in  a  quality  which 
even  the  doubting  elders  respect.  He  may  choose  his  '  Prunellas' 
and  his  'Pigeons,'  hazard  his  'Anatols,'  give  his  prizes  to  his 
'Children  of  Earth,'  even  as  Mr.  Williams  pitches  upon  •Justice' 
and  makes  ready  to  set  'Pendennis'  on  the  stage.  Such  choice 
may  be  highbrow  and  all  the  rest  of  the  damning  adjectives  of 
routine.     As  'highbrow'  and  in  the  old  view  futile  may  be  such 


pains  of  production,  standards  in  acting,  minutiae  of  detail  and 
heed  of  exact  and  fluent  unity  as  the  two  managers  bestow  upon 
their  pieces.  They  may  be  college-bred,  cultivated  men,  men 
of  the  world  with  interests  outside  the  theater  and  retrospective 
prospects  down  many  another  vista.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  with  all  their  strange  antecedents,  choices,  and  standards, 
they  are  practical  men  of  the  theater.  For  ten  years  now  Mr. 
Ames  has  worked  in  it — much  more  assiduously  than  some  of 
the  easy-going  elders.  For  hardly  less  time,  Mr.  Williams  worked 
at  Charles  Frohman's  right  hand.  Worse  still,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ancients,  they  are  practical  men  with  a  highly 
clarified  sense  of  rents  and  routes,  box-office  sheets  and  expense- 
vouchers,  quite  aware  of  old  Sir  Squire  Bancroft's  axiom  that  the 
theater  must  succeed  as  a  business  as  well  as  an  art.  That  is  the 
puzzle  of  it  all  to  the  'old  gang' — and  that  also  is  the  hope  of  it 
to  us  of  the  other  and  the  audiences'  side  of  our  stage.  What 
holds  true  of  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Williams  holds  also  of  the  less- 
known  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  shrewd  sense  of  the  theater  that 
discovered  "On  Trial'  and  'The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl'  is  not  to 
be  despised  even  if  it  is  now  busy  with  a  plaj-  of  pure  fantasy, 
'The  Happy  Ending,'  for  next  season  and  deep  in  plans  for  a 
theater  with  an  established  company  that  shall  prove  a  man  the 
equal  in  courage  and  wisdom  to  Miss  Grace  George.  For  in  the 
case  of  her  triumphant  experiment  at  The  Playhouse  women 
not  only  have  a  place,  but  sit  high  in  the  new  generation  of 
managers." 

Finally,  there  is  a  "surprize  of  surprizes"  outside  all  the 
csiablished  routine  of  the  theater: 

"Who  would  expect  that  a  little  company  of  semiamateurs 
keen  to  have  their  own  theater  of  short  plays  of  many  free- 
spoken  kinds,  where  they  might  act  and  set  them  in  their  own 
way,  should  blossom  in  the  hole  and  corner  of  the  Bandbox, 
to  bloom  from  last  evening  at  the  Comedy  in  the  very  center 
of  the  old  theater-world.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  acting  of 
these  Washington  Square  Players  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
It  is  amateurish  in  lack  of  projecting  power  and  clear  definition; 
in  ups  and  downs  and  all  sorts  of  unevennesses:  in  want  of  a 
common  quality  and  a  common  key.  It  may  be  that  their 
artful  cultivation  of  the  new  stage-craft,  in  which  they  excel 
any  stage  in  New  York  in  visualizing  imagination  and  in  the 
illusion  of  light,  is  only  a  decoration  along  the  way.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  plays  of  many  kinds  and  of  rudely  different 
merit — yet  not  one  the  regular  thing  in  the  regular  way — have 
conquered  for  them,  and  not  for  a  month  or  two  or  tliree.  but 
for  a  whole  mounting  season.-' 


METHODIST   UNION— NORTH   AND   SOUTH 


FOLLOWING  THE  ACTION  of  the  Methodists  of 
Canada  and  Australia  in  coming  together,  the  two  great 
branches  of  this  denomination  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  union.  The  Saratoga  General 
Conference  of  the  Northern  branch  voted  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  their  over- 
tures toward  union,  and  before 
another  quadrennial  gathering 
such  as  the  one  just  closed  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  be 
effected.  "Slavery  and  the 
ethics  of  slave-holding  separat- 
ed these  two  churches  in  1844," 
as  the  Church  papers  point 
out,  "and  the  division  followed 
the  geographical  line  between 
the  North  and  the  South." 
Bishop  Andrew  and  thirteen 
conferences,  it  is  said,  in  that 
year  refused  to  submit  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Church,  that 
slave-holding  was  not  consis- 
tent with  Episcopal  dignity,  and 
the  separation  followed.  The 
churches  have,  indeed,  made 
tentative  efforts  for  reconcilia- 
tion since,  "seeing  that  soldiers 
and  statesmen  on  the  opposing 
sides  have  long  since  forgotten 
their  differences."  The  St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate  gives 
the  number  of  Methodists,  in- 
cluding the  colored  race,  in- 
volved in  the  merger  as  6,797,- 
580,  and  adds  that  the  various 
unaffiliated  communions  which 
might  be  depended  upon  to 
develop  an  interest  in  denomi- 
national union  would  raise  the 

number  of  our  citizens  directly  interested  in  Pan-Methodism  to 
seven  million  and  a  half.  The  argument  for  union  submitted 
to  the  recent  conference  was  summed  up  in  this  statement: 

"We  believe  that  the  only  relief  from  a  situation  that  is  from 
both  the  Christian  and  economic  standpoints  indefensible,  if 
not  intolerable  and  criminal,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  unifying  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  branches  of  Methodism,  which  have 
declared  themselves  to  be  of  one  origin,  one  faith,  equally 
apostolic,  and  of  equal  standing  as  Methodist  churches." 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  prints  an 
illustrative  excerpt  from  the  speech  of  the  Southern  fraternal 
delegate,  Dr.  Chappell,  stating  the  feeling  of  Methodism  on 
the  subject: 

"During  the  war  between  the  States,  a  young  fellow  was 
taken  from  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  into  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  sent  down  on  duty  to  the  coast  of  Virginia.  He  had 
never  seen  the  ocean  before.  He  was  a  mere  raw  recruit — 
they  had  to  make  armies  out  of  raw  recruits  at  that  time,  you 
know.  His  officer  took  him  down  and  put  him  on  senlinel- 
duty  on  the  beach,  and  said  to  him:  'Now,  you  stand  here  and 
challenge  everybody  that  comes;  and  under  no  circumstances 
leave  your  post.'     Late  in  the  night  the  officer  came  back  to  see 


THE   NEW   METHODIST   HAND-CLASP. 

Bishops  E.  R.  Hendnx  and  Earl  Cranston,  Senior  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  and  North,  symbolizing  the 
coming  reunion  of  the  two  Methodisms  they  represent. 


how  the  recruit  was  getting  along,  but  could  not  find  him.  After 
he  had  called  several  times,  an  answer  came  from  away  out  in  the 
water.  The  officer  said:  'You  dunce,  what  are  you  doing  out 
there?  I  told  you  to  stand  where  I  put  you.'  The  soldier 
replied:  'Captain.'I  ain't  moved,  but  this  creek's  riz.'  And  that 
great  ocean  of  fraternal  regard  and  sentiment  that  was  half 

asleep  back  there  has  been 
swelling  and  rising  until  it  has 
gathered  about  us;  and  altho 
we  may  stand  apparently  in 
the  same  place,  so  far  as  our 
opinions  are  concerned,  by  rea- 
son of  this  increase  of  mutual 
affection  and  confidence  it  is 
possible,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
us  now  to  be  one  in  deed  and 
in  truth." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
speaking  the  layman's  mind  on 
the  subject,  observes: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  universal 
wonder,  as  it  has  been  of  regret, 
that  this  unity  of  the  Church 
as  a  body  was  not  consumma- 
ted long  ago;  that  the  various 
branches  of  the  Church,  declar- 
ing themselves  'of  one  origin, 
one  faith — equally  apostolic,' 
have  not  conformed  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  gospel  as 
to  'brethren  dwelling  together 

in  unity.' 

"There  is  this  branch  here, 
and  that  branch  there  —  all 
Methodist,  but  on  their  own 
ground  and  'of  separate  ex- 
istence,' and  the  proposition  is 
to  'get  together'  in  body  as  in 
spirit. 

"Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  as  to 
this  among  these  Methodist 
branches,  big  and  little,  to  the 
lay  mind  union  in  fact,  as  well 
as  spirit,  seems  the  proper 
thing. 

"The  Methodist  Church  has 
done  a  wonderful  work  for  the 

world,  contributing  its  full  share  to  the  spread  of  Christianity; 

that   work   is   common   religious  history   now — the   history    of 

simple,  devoted  service,  from  the  days  of  the  first  circuit-rider 

of    the  rude  settlement  in  the  wilderness  to  the  present  time, 

when  its  temples  are  everywhere.     So  it  has  the  highest  claim 

to  the  interest  and  gratitude  of  humanity. 

"With  no  cause  for  separate  existence,  the  Church  will  but 

be  conserving  its  own  high  interests  and  those  of  its  members 

in  bringing  together  all  branches. 

"The  breach  that  caused  the  division  is  now  but  a  memory. 

If  the  politicians  have  forgotten  it,  it  is  certainly  time  for  the 

Church  to  do  so." 

There  are  still  other  Methodist  bodies,  like  the  Methodist 
Protestants  who  seceded  from  the  mother  Church  as  early  as 
1,X.'50  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  Episcopacy  and  a  preference 
for  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  "It  would  be  a  good 
thing,"  says  the  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia),  "if  all  the 
Methodist  bodies,  which  together  number  about  eight  million 
persons,  could  come  together  in  a  reunited  Methodist  Church." 
The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston)  approvingly  quotes 
a  bishop  as  saying  that  "the  South  needs  the  vigor  and 
energy  of   the   North,   and   the   Northern   Church   needs    the 
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fervor  and  emotionalism  and  warmth  of  the  Southern  Church," 

adding: 

"We  think  an  added  advantage  will  come  in  the  extension*of 
the  higher  learning  among  the  ministers  who  have  hitherto 
been  conspicuously  ignorant  of  its  spirit  and  results.  The  modern 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  had  more  exponents  and  advocates 
among  Northern  Methodists  t  Man  among  their  Southern  brethren, 
and  in  other  directions  also 
Southern  conservatism  will 
benefit  by  closer  contact  with 
the  more  progressive  spirit  in 
the  North." 

The  will  to  unite  is  the  thing 
so  far  gaining  confirmation; 
the  method  and  means  are  to 
be  settled  at  a  joint  conference 
to  be  called  together  in  two 
years.  The  Southern  branch 
suggests  a  division  into  several 
bodies  under  the  control  of  a 
central  General  Conference, 
and  in  this  proposal  The  Con- 
tinent (Presbj'terian.  Chicago) 
sees  impending  difficulties: 

"Of  course,  there  is  to  be  a 
comprehensive  General  Con- 
ference for  the  whole  country, 
but  what  measure  of  power 
will  remain  to  this  united  body 
is  uncertain.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  can  not  have  the  same 
plenary  authority  which  the 
existing  General  Conference 
has  over  the  whole  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
East  and  West.  Part  of  thai 
authority  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  assigned  to  the  sectional 
conferences  into  which  the  pre- 
sent national  body  is  asked  to 
split  itself  up.  Thus  section- 
alism of  action  and  feeling  will 
inevitably  be  cultivated  in  a 
great  many  places  which  now 
have  the  stimulus  of  undivided 
national  outlook  and  unre- 
stricted national  relations. 

"A  similar  idea  is  frequently 
put  forward  for  the  union  of 
Presbyterians  —  always  ema- 
nating from  the  South.  Pro- 
vincial assemblies,  it  is  urged, 
could  meet  every  year,  and  a 
national  General  Assembly 
every  two  or  three  years.  But 
the  trouble  with  this  sugges- 
tion is  just  that  vice  which  so 
often  leaves  ecclesiastical  ad- 
justments hollow  and  disap- 
pointing— the  vice  of  improv- 
ing appearances  in  preference 
to  rooting  out  abuses.  The 
evil    thing  »which  now  shames 

the  churches  in  their  sectional  divisions  North  and  South  is 
simply  sectionalism.  Whenever  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
realize  the  spiritu.  '  offense  of  section  prejudice  in  churches 
that  wear  the  name  of  Christ,  they  will  penitently  reach  out 
for  the  only  remedy — simple,  straight,  unmitigated  union. 

"In  place  of  that,  the  project  which  now  seems  popular  is  to 
make  sectionalism  more  respectable  by  multiplying  sectional 
divisions  along  new  lines.  Agitation  of  such  a  plea  merely  signifies 
that  the  churches  do  not  realize  the  sinfulness  of  sectionalism. 
If  they  did,  they  would  not  try  to  palliate  present  divisions; 
they  would  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  Union  with  conditions,  pro- 
visos, and  arrangements — union  for  appearances'  sake — may 
perhaps  be  a  degree  better  than  no  union  at  all.  But  it  is  a 
mighty  poor  and  scrawny  substitute  for  real  union — union  for 
its  own  sake — spontaneous  and  uncalculated  union." 


CHICAGO'S   Y.    M.    C.   A.    HOTEL 

A  NINETEEN-STORY  HOTEL  opened  in  Chicago  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  May  22  fills  a  need  which  neither 
-  the  Association  dormitory  nor  institutions  like  the 
Dawes  and  Mills  hotels  supply.  The  purpose,  as  explained  in 
several  church  papers,  is  to  furnish  inexpensive  and  wholesome 

lodging  for  young  men  starting 

out  in  the  city  until  they  are 
sufficiently  established  to  re- 
move to  other  good  quarters. 
The  tall  hostelry,  conspicuous 
in  a  city  of  great  hotels,  was 
erected  with  the  help  of  sG.">~,- 
000  in  gifts  from  Chicago  busi- 
ness men,  and  is  under  Associa- 
tion management.  The  rates 
for  the  1,821  bedrooms  in  the 
building,  according  to  The 
Christian  Work  (New  York), 
will  be  from  thirty  to  fifty 
cents  a  day.  We  read  further 
in  this  weekly: 
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ASSOCIATION    HOTEL,  CHICAGO. 

Above  the  reception  rooms  are  1S21  small  bedrooms.      The  hotel 
has  modern  conveniences  and  cost  $1,350,000. 


"  The  Young  Men's  Christia-n 
Association  in  this  hotel  will 
serve  the  self-respecting  young 
man  at  the  threshold  of  his 
city  life,  men  of  moderate 
means  passing  through  the 
city,  and  those  temporarily  out 
of  work.  Its  design  is  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  dangerous 
environment  which  is  frequent- 
ly found  in  cheap  hotels  and 
lodging-houses;  to  assist  them 
in  securing  employment  and 
later  locate  them  in  regidar 
Associationdormitories  orother 
carefully  chosen  homes.  This 
hotel  is  not  intended  as  a  per- 
manent home,  but  as  a  tempor- 
ary residence  where  without 
membership-fee  men  may  be 
comfortably  and  economically 
housed  until  such  time  as  they 
may  find  employment  or  are 
ready  to  locate  permanently. 
Through  this  agency,  also,  the 
Association  hopes  to  bring 
many  of  these  men  into  contact 
with  the  constructive  activi- 
ties of  the  city. 

"The  main  factor  in  making 
this  hotel  service  possible  is  the 
plan  whereby  guests  take  care 
of  themselves.  No  bell-boys 
are  provided,  each  man  carries 
his  own  bag.  and  finds  his  way 
around  through  the  u^e  of 
guide-books  and  other  direc- 
t  ions.  Thus  operating  expense 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  bedrooms  will  oc- 
cupy sixteen  floors.  All  are  outside  rooms,  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated,  steam  heated,  and  simply  but  substantially  fur- 
nished. Centrally  located  on  each  of  the  sixteen  tloors  is  a 
large  lavatory,  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  facilities,  there 
are  a  liberal  supply  of  clean  towels  and  two  shower-baths  all 
for  the  use' of  guests,  without  extra  charge.  On  account  of 
achieving  necessary  economies  in  care,  rooms  will  not  be  available 
to  guests  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Music,  entertainments,  and 
lectures  of  interest  to  young  men  will  be  given  each  evening 
in  the  great  rear  lobby.  In  some  of  these  events  the  stereopticon 
and  motion-picture  machine  will  be  used.  Numerous  checker- 
ami  chess-tables  and  billiard-tables  will  provide  social  recreation. 
Restaurant  service  is  of  two  kinds — cafeteria  and  lunch-room, 
the  latter  entirely  at  counters,  the  cafeteria  service  in  an  agree- 
able dining-room,  seating  360.     Both  restaurants  are  on  the  first 
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floor.  Among  other  service  features  of  the  hotel  are  the  check- 
room, barber-shop,  and  shoe-shining  stand,  laundry,  writing- 
room,  and  telephone-booths,  information-  and  news-stand." 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel  was  formally  dedicated  on  May  21 
and  was  opened  for  business  on  the  22d.  A  statement  from  the 
Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  calls  the  hotel  "a  clearing-house  for  young 
men  who  come  to  the  city  and  who  are  forced  to  begin  their  life's 
career  on  a  small  income."  The  first  night  141  men  registered, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Herald,  and  during  the  first  week, 
"several  young  men  have  been  turned  away  from  a  wayward 
life  and  started  in  the  right  direction."  For  instance,  says 
The  Herald: 

"One  man  from  the  East  spent  his  first  three  days  in  the  city 
in  a  well-known  'loop'  hotel,  squandered  all  his  money  with 
companions  met  in  the  hotel  cabaret,  and  applied  to  the  Associa- 
tion hotel  for  help.  He  later  received  money  from  home, 
placed  it  on  deposit  with  the  Association,  and  is  now  stopping 
at  the  hotel.  He  will  be  assisted  in  securing  a  position  and  later 
located  in  one  of  the  permanent  dormitories 

"Chicago's  new  nineteen-story  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel  has  no  bell- 
boys, and  is  as  tipless  as  a  life-saver's  raft.  It  is  understood 
that  the  initials  do  not  stand  for  You  Must  Come  Across." 


BERNARD  SHAW  TURNED  CHRISTIAN 

WHEN  BERNARD  SHAW'S  PLAY  of  "Androcles 
and  the  Lion"  was  first  presented  many  people 
thought  it  was  the  old  incorrigible  going  one  step 
further  in  his  way  of  irreverence  than  he  had  gone  before.  His 
satirical  attacks  seemed  aimed  at  Christianity.  Now  the  play  is 
printed  in  a  book  and  prefaced  by  one  of  the  author's  longest 
preachments,  and  many  people  besides  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth i London)  may  really  learn  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  Christian. 
At  least,  he  declares  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface  thai 
there  is  "no  way  out  of  the  world's  misery  but  the  way  which 
would  have  been  found  by  Christ's  will  if  he  had  undertaken 
the  work  of  a  modern  political  statesman."  He  frankly  pro- 
claims his  belief  that  '"the  political,  moral,  and  economic  ideas 
given  to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  are  not  only  sane,  but  sound, 
and  can  be  put  into  practise."  He  thinks  it  high  time  that  we 
gave  Christianity  a  trial,  all  other  ways  and  plans  having  failed. 
The  writer  who  analyzes  Mr.  Shaw's  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
preface  is  named  by  The  Christian  Commonwealth  as  "Our 
Labor  Correspondent,"  and  he  shows  how  far  from  the  con- 
ception of  Christianity  as  a  personal  religion  Mr.  Shaw's  views  .•)•■": 

"In  this  preface  Mr.  Shaw  remarks  thai  the  CO'  :>rs:  ,n  of  a 
savage  to  Christianity  is  the  conversion  of  '  imstianity  to  sav- 
agery ,  meaning  thereby  that  rel;  •/  ..-,  degraded  by  its  adherents 
quite  as  often  as  bhey  are  eievated  by  it.  In  like  manner  one 
may  say  that  the  conversion  of  a  communist  to  Christianity  is 
th.  conversion  of  Christianity  to  communism.  Mr.  Shaw  quite 
frankly  and  definitely  accepts  the  specifie  Christian  doctrine 
as  good  sense  and  sound  economics,  but  he  has  nothing  to  say 
about  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  a  person.  He  deals  with 
the  four  gospels  (and  with  St.  Paul)  without  the  contemptuous 
incredulity  which  spoils  the  temper  of  many  modern  atheists, 
ami  without  the  'senseless  credulity  which  sometimes  makes 
(lions  people  force  us  to  shove  them  aside  in  emergencies  as 
impracticable  lunatics  when  they  ask  us  to  meet  violence  and 
injustice  with  dumb  submission  in  the  belief  that  the  strange 
demeanor  of  .Je>us  before  Pilate  was  meant  as  an  example  of 
normal  human  conduct.'  There  is  no  touch  of  mysticism  in  this 
preface,  no  uncertainty,  no  admission  that  there  is  something 
unexplained  and  unexplainable  in  Jesus.  Mr.  Shaw  is  materialist, 
rationalist,  dogmatist  in  his  analysis  of  Christ's  teaching  and 
Study  of  the  Xew  Testament,  and  the  Christianity  which  he 
takes  out  of  the  crucible  is  communism. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Shaw  perverts  Christianity 
in  handling  it.  It  means  only  that  he  has  concentrated  his  at- 
tention upon  the  economic,  moral,  and  social  doctrines  of  .Jesus, 
and  ha-  either  ignored  or  swept  aside  all  metaphysical,  theo- 
logical, and  textual  discussion.  What  the  world  has  to  decide, 
he  -ays  in  effect,  is  whether  it  will  choose  Christ  or  Barabbas. 
Barabbas  is  triumphant  everywhere;  and  the  final  use  he  makes 
of  In-  triumph    i-   to   had    us   to  suicide  with  heroic  gestures  and 


resounding  lies.'  The  Barabbasque  social  organization  is  a 
failure,  and  those  who  believe  like  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  Life 
Force  ('or  whatever  3rou  choose  to  call  it')  can  not  be  finally 
beaten  by  any  failure,  and  will  even  supersede  humanity  by 
evolving  a  higher  species  if  we  can  not  master  the  problems 
raised  by  the  multiplication  of  our  own  numbers,  'have  always 
known  that  Jesus  had  a  real  message,  and  had  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  character  and  doctrine.'  They  would  not  dream 
of  claiming  supernatural  authority  for  him,  and  certainly  would 
not  claim  for  him  the  authority  which  attaches  to  an  educated 
modern  philosopher  and  jurist.  'But  when,  having  entirely 
got  rid  of  Salvationist  Christianity,  and  even  contracted  a  prej- 
udice against  Jesus  on  the  score  of  his  involuntary  connection 
with  it,  we  engage  on  a  purely  scientific  study  of  economics, 
criminology,  and  biology,  and  Ave  find  that  our  conclusions  are 
practically  those  of  Jesus' — then  the  specific  doctrines  of  Jesus 
may  be  regarded  as  confirmed." 

Mr.  Shaw  finds  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  summarized  in 
four  doctrines.       The  first  is  called  "t1  ?  immanence  of  God": 

'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you.  You  are  the  son  of 
God;  and  God  is  the  son  of  man.  .  .  .  God  is  your  father; 
you  are  here  to  do  God's  work;  and  you  and  your  father  are 
one.'  The  second  doctrine  (or,  more  properly,  summary  of 
doctrine)  is  communism:  'Get  rid  of  property  by  throwing 
it  into  the  common  stock.  Dissociate  your  work  entirely  from 
money-payments.  If  you  let  a  child  starve  you  are  letting  God 
starve.  Get  rid  of  all  anxiety  about  to-morrow's  dinner  and 
clothes,  because  you  can  not  serve  two  masters — God  and 
Mammon.'  The  third  doctrine  concerns  social  relations:  'Get 
rid  of  judges  and  punishment  and  revenge.  Love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself,  he  being  a  part  of  yourself.  And  love  your  enemies: 
they  are  your  neighbors.'  The  fourth  doctrine  concerns  per- 
sonal relations:  'Get  rid  of  your  family  entanglements.  Every 
mother  you  meet  is  as  much  your  mother  as  the  woman  who  bore 
you.  Every  man  you  meet  is  as  much  your  brother  as  the  man 
she  bore  after  you.  Don't  waste  your  time  at  family  funerals 
grieving  for  your  relatives;  attend  to  life,  not  to  death;  then- 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,  and  better.' ' 

These  propositions  Mr.  Shaw  holds  to  be  perfectly  workable, 
given  a  reasonable  construction;  and  he  argues  that  they 
must  be  made  to  work  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved: 

"Mr.  Shaw  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  interpreting  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  reasonably,  which  is  the  opposite  of  literally:  'We 
must  assume  that  the  man  who  saw  his  way  through  such  a 
mass  of  popular  passion  and  illusion  as  stands  between  us  and  a 
sense  of  tin;  value  of  such  teaching  was  quite  aware  of  all  the 
objections  that  occur  to  an  average  stockbroker  in  the  first  five 
minutes.'  The  world  is  governed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
considerations  that  occur  to  stockbrokers  in  the  first  five  mlr.uto, 
and  that  is  crs  reason  why  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  call  for  more 
intelligent  and  careful  scrutiny.  Christianity  muet  be  worked 
out  in  terms  of  modern  politics,  not  in  terms  of  the  literal  in- 
junction, uninoeiligently  understood.  'If  we  urge  a  rich  man 
co  sell  all  that  he  has  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  he  will  inform  us 
that  such  an  operation  is  impossible.  If  he  sells  his  shares  and 
his  lands,  their  purchaser  will  continue  all  those  activities  which 
oppress  the  poor.  If  all  the  rich  men  take  the  advice  simul- 
taneously, the  shares  will  fall  to  zero  and  the  land  be  unsalable. 
.  .  .  The  rich  man  must  sell  up  not  only  himself  but  his  own 
class,  and  that  can  be  done  only  through  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  disciple  can  not  have  his  bread  without  money 
until  there  is  bread  for  everybody  without  money;  and  that 
means  an  elaborate  municipal  organization  of  the  food-supply, 
rate-supported.  Being  members  one  of  another  means  one  man 
one  vote,  and  one  woman  one  vote,  and  universal  suffrage,  and 
equal  incomes,  and  all  sorts  of  modern  political  measures.' ' 

Christianity  as  a  short  cut  to  Utopia  is  reiected  by  the  Shavian 
apostle,  but  it  is  declared  to  be  "making  people  good  by  act  of 
Parliament,"  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  making  them  good: 

"Mr.  Shaw  is  quite  candidly  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  can 
not  be  personally  good  when  we  are  collectively  sinners;  he 
says,  indeed,  that  a  man  who  is  better  than  his  fellows  is  a 
nuisance.  'Personal  righteousness  and  the  view  that  you  can 
not  make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament  are,  in  fact,  the 
favorite  defensive  resort  of  the  people  who,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  are  quite  determined  not  to  have  their 
property  meddled  with  by  Jesus  or  any  other  reformer.'  Com- 
munism, legally  enjoined,  is  the  practical  political  equivalent 
of  Christianity." 
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THE  tragic  fate  of  Earl  Kitchener  It  one 
to  stir  the  heart  of  a  poet,  and,  indeed, 
his  death  may  be  said  to  have  been  antici- 
pated in  poetry,  for,  as  Mr.  Joseph  |.  c. 
Clarke  has  interestingly  pointed  out  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  the  doom  of  Kitchener 
of  Khartum  was  strikingly  described  in 
"  The  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens."  Before 
long  the  English  reviews  will  be  printing 
poetic  tributes  to  the  dead  leader.  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt  will,  it  may  be  supposed, 
fittingly  mourn  Kitchener's  death  and 
celebrate  his  virtues.  Already  an  American 
poet  whose  war-songs  are  not  unlike  those 
of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  has  made  use  of 
this  noble  theme.  To  the  New  York  Sun 
Mr.  Clinton  Scollard  contributes  these 
three  stirring  stanzas.  They  are  finely 
phrased,  and  the  roll  of  the  rhythm  is 
appropriately  martial  and  appropriately 
solemn. 

KITCHENER  OF  KHARTUM 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Blown  mist   shrouding  the  heather,  wliore  rarely 

a  siin-ray  smiles; 
The  wild,  bleak,  windy  weather  over  the  Orknej 

Isles; 
The  mournful  curlews  crying,   then  sudden    the 

deep  sea  doom 
For  the  last  great  man  of  a  fighting   elan,   for 

Kitchener  of  Khartum! 

Call  the  roll  from  the  Black  Prince  down  of  many 

a  valiant  son, 
M  arlborough,  Cromwell,  who  spumed  a  crown,  and 

Wolfe  and  Wellington ; 
Lucknow's    hero,    brave   of   the   brave,    yet    still 

there  will  be  room 
For  him  whose  grave  is  the  green  sea  wave,  for 

Kitchener  of  Khartum! 

Tears,  ye  whose  sires  were  Saxons,  and  ye  whose 
sires  were  Danes, 

And  ye  who  feel  the  Norman  blood  pule  hot 
within  your  veins! 

For  where — where  is  another  knight  of  the  peer- 
less plume 

Shall  lead  ye  in  your  hour  of  need  like  Kitchener 
of  Khartum! 


Francis  Ledwidge,  the  brilliant  young 
Irish  poet  whom  Lord  Dunsany  discovered 
some  months  ago,  is  at  war,  a  lance-cor- 
poral in  the  Fifth  Battalion  of  the  Roj-al 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers.  Nevertheless  there 
is  no  echo  of  shot  and  shell  in  his  poetry. 
We  take  this  poem,  charmingly  naive  and 
tender,  from  the  London  Spectator. 

TO  THE  DISTANT  ONE 

By  Francis  Ledwidge 

Through  wild  byways  I  come  to  you,  my  love. 
Nor  ask  of  those  I  meet  the  surest  way: 
What  way  I  turn  I  can  not  go  astray 
And  miss  you  in  my  life.     Tho  Fate  may  prove 
A  tardy  guide,  she  will  not  make  delaj  . 
Leading  me  through  strange  seas  and  distant  lands. 
I'm  coming  still,  tho  slowly,  to  your  hands. 
We'll  meet  one  day. 

There  is  so  much  to  do,  so  little  done 
In  my  lifo's  space  that.  I  perforce  did  leave 
Love  at  the  moonlit  try  sting-place  to  grieve 
Till  famo  and  other  little  things  were  won. 
Much  have  I  lost  that  I  shall  not  retrieve, 
Far  shall  I  wander  yet  with  much  to  do. 
Much  I  shall  spurn  before  I  yet  meet  you, 
So  fair  I  can't  deceive. 


Your  name  is  in  the  whisper  of  the  woods 
Like  Beauts  calling  for  a  Poet's  song 
To  one  whose  harp  has  suffered  man;    a  wrong 
In  the  lean  hands  of  Pain.      But  when  the  broods 
Of  flower-eyes  waken  all  the  streams  along, 
In  tender  whiles,  I  feel  most  near  to  you. 
Oh,  when  we  meet  there  shall  be  sun  and  blue, 
strong  as  the  spring  is  strong. 

Here  is  a  melancholy  little  lyric  by  an 
Irish  poet  now  resident  in  New  York  City. 
Wo  take  it  from  Everybody's  Magazine. 

THE  EXILE 

By  Padraic  Colt  m 

Nor  right  nor  left  nor  any  road  I  see  a  comrade 

face, 
Nbr  word  to  lift  the  heart  in  me  I  hear  in  any  place; 
They  leave  me  who  pass  by  me  to  my  loneliness 

and  care. 
Without  a  house  to  draw    my  step  nor  a  fire  that 

I  might  share! 

Oamt     Before  our  people  knew   the  scattering  of 

the  dearth, 
Before  they  saw  potatoes  rot  and   melt    black   in 

the  earth, 
I  might  have  stood  in  Connacht,  on  the  top  of 

("ruckmaelinn. 
And  all  around  me  I  would  see  the  hundreds  of 

my  kin! 

The  June  issue  of  Contemporary  Verse, 
the  thriving  young  poetry  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  poems  of  childhood.  From  it  we  take 
this  delightful  sequence  of  couplets.  It 
is  gay  and  whimsical,  and  jret  there  is 
about  it  some  of  the  august  mystery  of 
fatherhood. 

THE   HOBBY-HORSE 

By  Samvel  McCoy 

Here  is  the  Christmas  toy 
1  gave  my  little  boy: 
A  hobby-horse,  all  bright 
With  harness  red  and  white; 
Already  it  is  lame. 
Worn  out  by  many  a  game 
Of  riding  up  and  down 
The  streets  of  Nursery-town. 
The  bridle  reins  are  torn 
And  both  its  ears  are  shorn. 
Fast  sleeping  in  his  bed. 
His  master's  curly  head 
Dreams  of  to-morrow's  rides: 
In  dreams  he  still  bestrides 
A  charger  black  as  night. 
Fa  moused  from  many  a  flight! 
lie  is  Chief  Golden  Hair, 
Custer  the  debonair. 
in  dreams  he  leads  his  men 
Against  the  Sioux  again: 
Ringed  round  by  painted  braves, 
His  whole  command  he  saves; 
And  smiling  in  liis  sleep. 
He  feels  his  charger  leap 
Against  the  paynim  spears. 
And  in  his  drowsy  ears 
He  hears  the  battle-calls 
That  rang  at  Koneesvalles. 
With  Winchester  a  score 
Of  miles  away,  the  roar 
Of  cannon  tells  him  then 
He  must  lead  on  his  men 
And  take  his  thund'rous  track 
To  turn  the  stragglers  back! 
Or  with  the  Lion  heart 
He  takes  a  hero's  part 
\nd  rides  his  magic  horse 
Through  all  the  ages'  course 
Ah,  little  curly  head. 
Safe  in  your  drowsy  bed. 


These  battles  arc  all  done, 
Yours  yet  'o  come,  small  son! 
So  I  sit  musing  here 
\nd  strive  to  see  made  clear 
What  hobby  you  shall  mount 
In  years  you  yet  must  count; 
What  hopes  forlorn  you'll  lead; 
What  brave  rides,  on  what  steed! 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  most  of  the 
poets  voiced  their  hatred  of  war  in  genera], 
and  of  this  war  in  particular.  Later  they 
liegan  to  express  love  of  country  and 
hatred  of  the  enemy  and  to  celebrate 
1  hose  virtues — such  as  loyalty,  courage,  and 
faith — which  the  war  seems  to  produce. 
Now  they  are  again  turning  their  eyes 
toward  peace.  This  poem,  from  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  simple  and  sincere,  and 
toward  the  end  it  is  not  without  eloquence. 

THE  RETURNING 

By  Sylvester  Baxter 

We  long  for  her,  we  yearn  for  her — 
Yes,  ardently  we  yearn 
For  her  return. 

Recalling  those  beloved  days 

(Days  intimate  with  ways 

Of  friends  so  near  to  us 

And  life  so  dear  to  us). 

We  yearn  unspeakably  for  her  return. 

And  come  she  must  .   .  .  Yet  while  we  trust 

We  soon  may  see  the  passing  of  this  agony 

Which  makes  intrusive  years  still  seem 

A  fearsome  dream, 

We  know  that  when  she  comes 

She  really  comes  not  back  again. 

She'll  come  in  other  guise 
And  under  fairer  skies — 
And  yet  to  bitter  pain! 

That  day  she  went  away 

Our  homes  with  laughing  youth  were  filled. 

Where  then  was  happiness 

Is  now  distress. 

The  laughter  stilled ; 

For  when  she  left 

Youth  followed  her — 

We  stay  bereft. 


So  all  our  golden  joy 

For  what  she  brings 

Must  carry  gray  alloy: 

The  sorrow  that  she  can  not  lay. 

The  misery  she  can  not  stay — 

While  all  the  gladsome  songs  she  sings 

Must  bear  for  undertones 

Old  sighs  and  echoed  moans. 

As  they  who  go  away 
In  flush  of  youth 
May  come  quite  worn  and  gray 
And  bringing  naught  but  ruth — 
So.  when  the  strife  shall  cease. 
And  when  she  comes  at  last. 
When  all  the  armies  vast 
Shall  at  her  feet 
Kneel  don  n  to  greet 
Thrice  welcome  Peace. 
This  world  will  be  so  changed 
9o  many  dear  ones  dead. 
So  many  friends  estranged, 
so  many  blessings  Bed, 
So  many  wonted  ways  forever  barred. 
So  many  coming  days  forever  marred) 
That  then 

She  truly  comes  not  back  again — 
She.  the  Peace  we  knew. 

Vet  how  we  long  for  het  ! 
How  ardently  we  yearn 
For  her  return! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


FROM  COOLIE  TO  EMPEROR 

CHINA,  the  Flowery  Land,  lived  up  to 
her  name  when  she  produced  the  late 
President  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  Flowers  come 
up  from  beneath  the  ground  to  blossom 
in  the  sun,  and  here  was  a  man,  born  in 
a  coolie  home,  who  lived  to  see  himself 
general,  President,  Emperor,  and  then 
President  again.  His  recent  death  ended 
one  of  the  most  amazing  careers  ever 
known,  even  in  a  land  where  the  word  of 
a  superior  is  worth  more  than  the  life  of  an 
inferior.  His  life  was  briefly  sketched  in 
these  pages  on  June  17,  but  is  well  worth 
noticing  in  more  detail.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  calls  his  life  a  great  drama,  and  adds : 

Yuan  Shi  Kai's  admirers  have  always 
contended  that  all  his  work  was  conse- 
crated to  the  betterment  of  his  country  and 
that  his  ambitions  for  supreme  power  were 
merely  means  to  this  end.  His  detractors 
have  merely  seen  in  his  career  selfish  am- 
bition, treason,  and  absolutism.  Yuan 
found  his  supporters  in  the  merchant  and 
professional  classes  and  his  enemies  in  the 
viceroys  of  the  old  regime  and  students 
who  had  been  educated  abroad.  Indeed, 
it  was  all  the  then  contending  elements 
which  finally  pushed  him  into  prominence 
at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution  six 
years  ago. 

As  early  as  1902  the  throne  had  promised 
a  constitution  and  an  elected  Parliament, 
but  the  realization  was  postponed  by  a 
number  of  makeshifts  of  apparently  liberal 
tendencies — the  appointment  of  a  cabinet 
instead  of  the  Grand  Council,  for  example. 
Floods  and  famine  and  a  weak,  short- 
sighted Government  made  facile  a  general 
rising  to  demand  a  liberal  Government 
forthwith.  When  it  came  the  Manehu 
Regent  saw  only  one  man  who,  he  thought, 
could  save  the  empire  and  dynasty.  That 
man  was  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  whom  three  years 
before,  in  1908,  he  had  banished  from  the 
Councils  of  State.  By  the  edict  of  October 
14,  1911,  Yuan  was  made  Viceroy  of 
Hupeh  and  Hunan  and  Generalissimo  of 
the  Imperial  forces. 

On  the  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  in  1901 . 
he  became  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  with  tin- 
honorary  title  of  junior  guardian  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  At  Chihli  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  China's  modern  army.  He  was  at  the 
height  of  his  influence  under  the  old  regime, 
in  1907.  But  two  years  later,  on  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Emperor 
Kuang  Hsu  and  the  assumption  .of  the 
regency  by  Prince  Chun,  Yuan  was  sent 
to  his  home  in  Hunan  in  disgrace. 

It  was  from  this  obscurity  that  the 
Regent  recalled  him  in  October,  1911. 
Yuan  took  the  field,  but  found  himself 
facing  well-organized  mutiny  on  every  side ; 
still,  by  compromises,  he  managed  to  have 
it  appear  that  the  Imperial  troops  were 
winning.  The  armed  rebellion  rather  sub- 
sided than  was  put  down,  altho  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  continued  to  gain  in 
strength  and  to  insist  on  a  constitution 
which  Avas  finally  drawn  up. 

Prince  Chun,  as  regent,  abdicated  in 
December,  1911,  and  Yuan  became  premier 
with  almost  dictatorial  powers — both  the 
throne  and  the  revolutionists,  for  opposite 
reasons,  placed  their  faith  in  him.    Prepar- 


ations were  made  for  a  national  conven- 
tion which  would  either  turn  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  constitutional  monarchy  or 
a  republic. 

But  there  were  many  republicans,  the 
account  continues,  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  apparent  liberal  inclinations  of  Yuan. 
Chief  of  these  was  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  who 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  number  of  the 
southern  provinces,  where  thought  was 
radical,  to  revolution.  Early  in  1912, 
fourteen  of  these  States  elected  him 
"President  of  the  Chinese  Republic." 
We  read  further: 

This  movement  in  the  Southern  prov- 
inces against  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  have  succeeded  one  another 
at  Peking  has  been  active  until  the  present 
day.  The  death  of  Yuan  may  consolidate 
the  close  constructions  of  the  North  and 
the  broad  constructionists  of  the  South, 
since  the  latter's  opposition  to  Yuan  has 
been  chiefly  personal  due  to  his  alleged 
monarchical  tendencies. 

On  February  12,  1912,  the  Manehu 
dynasty  came  to  an  end.  The  Imperial 
edict  declared  that  sovereignty  henceforth 
was  to  be  possest  by  the  whole  people  and 
that  the  form  of  government  was  to  be 
republican.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  nominated, 
"with  full  powers,"  to  organize  a  pro- 
visional republican  government.  The 
Emperor  was  to  retain  his  title  and  receive 
an  annuity,  but  he  was  also  to  retain  his 
religious  offices  and  the  functions  thereof. 

For  a  time  the  Southern  province  ac- 
cepted the  situation.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen 
resigned  and  Yuan  was  elected  by  the 
Nanking  Council  Provisional  President  of 
the  Republic.  Gen.  Li  Yuan  Hung  became 
Vice-President,  and  a  provisional  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  by  the  council  on 
March  10,  1912,  the  day  on  which  Yuan 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  Peking. 

On  October  6,  1913,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was 
chosen  President  for  a  term  of  five  years 
by  a  large  majority  of  both  houses  of  the 
Chinese  Parliament.  The  other  candidates 
were  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  and  Dr.  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  former  Minister  at  Washington. 

-But  the  rebels  would  not  be  placated 
by  this  election.  Murmurs  rose  from  the 
different  camps,  and  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Sun  were  particularly  active.  As  an  ac- 
count in  the  New  York  Times  tells  us: 

The  followers  of  Sun  became  at  last  so 
menacing  that  Yuan  made  a  sudden  stroke 
with  part  of  his  military  and  Sun  Yat-Sen 
fled  the  country  to  save  Ins  life. 

The  enemies  that  Yuan  had  made  were 
legion.  They  were  scattered  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  and  they  were  nu- 
merous and  influential  in  New  York.  Like- 
wise the  Provisional  President  had  his 
proponents;  and  he  called  to  his  rule 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  political  science  professors,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Frank  Goodnow,  formerly  of 
Columbia,  now  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

It  became  evident  after  a  short  while 
that  the  Republic  which  Yuan  had  osten- 
sibly established  was  not  his  ultimate 
ambition.  Rumors  of  "divine  aspiration" 
and  of  Imperial  tendencies  on  Yuan's 
part  soon  began  to  spread. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  he  was 
largely   overinflueneed    by   his    ministers, 
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ful.  Franco- American 
broths  are  agreeable  to  most 
tastes  and  physicians  and 
mothers  are  thus  afforded  a 
practical  and  effective  medi- 
um of  conveying  extra  nu- 
triment to  those  in  their 
care. 
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and  particularly  by  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
mad  ror  power,  and  desired  to  become 
Emperor  in  time.     The  Times  continues: 

Those  of  the  rebel's  who  had  come  to 
America  or  had  been  instrumental  in 
elevating  "the  George  Washington  of 
China,"  Sun  Yat-Sen,  determined  on 
Yuan's  ruin.  Yuan  kept  a  strong  grip  on 
the  Empire's  military  forces,  and  the 
opposition  to  his  regime  was  irresolute; 
and  scattered. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  Yuan  formally  dis- 
missed the  Chinese  Parliament  and  was 
hissed  as  "the  Diaz  of  China."  Evidence, 
seemingly,  was  not  wanting  that  "the 
strong  man"  had  Imperial  aspirations. 
Outbreak  succeeded  outbreak,  but  on 
December  11,  1915,  Yuan  formally  ac- 
cepted the  crown  tendered  him  by  his 
followers,  and  announced  that  the  Republic 
had  reverted  to  the  monarchical  system. 

This  move  met  with  alarming  opposi- 
tion. It  estranged  from  Yuan  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  who  protested  that  the 
change  be  not  made  until  the  war  in  the 
Occident  was  over.  It  estranged  European 
bankers  under  orders  from  their  Govern- 
ments. Chinese  revolutionary  elements 
grew  frantic  in  their  hatred.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  Yuan  aroused  the  uneasiness 
and  suspicion  of  Japan.  Nippon,  fearing 
the  power  of  a  great  national  Chinese 
leader,  made  her  displeasure  manifest. 
The  designs  she  had  in  China  were  being 
embarrassed. 

In  the  period  of  rebellion  and  con- 
stantly growing  internal  turmoil  that 
followed  the  monarchical  announcement, 
Yuan  swayed  uncertainly.  Finally  he 
proclaimed  a  return  to  the  republican 
form.  This  proclamation  was  seized  upon 
by  the  revolutionists  as  proof  of  their 
charges  that  Yuan  was  a  tyrant  with  no 
force  of  character.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  vacillations  that  Yuan  died. 

As  a  man  Yuan  was  not  magnetically 
attractive.  He  had  many  grossnesses. 
His  private  life  was  a  national  scandal. 
Himself  the  son  of  a  concubine,  he  could 
see  no  moral  wrong  in  polygamy  or  even 
in  unqualified  license.  He  had  more  than 
twelve  wives  in  his  palace  and  two  dozen 
children. 

Yuan  was  nevertheless  a  great  man, 
but  he  made  himself  great  for  what  he 
blindly  thought  was  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  "He  tried  to  preserve  his  land 
from  Japanese  aggression,"  says  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  "and  he  treated  the  Manehu 
dynasty,  a  problem  in  itself,  with  admirable 
diplomacy."  In  all  moves  he  found  some 
faction  to  blame  him.  The  Ledger  bears 
this  out,  saying: 

It  is  generally  held  that  he  assisted  the 
Empress  Dowager  in  effecting  a  coup  d'etat 
in  1898  by  which  she  wrested  the  throne 
from  the  Emperor  Kuang  Shu,  and  he 
was  popularly  accused  of  betraying  the 
Emperor.  The  Dowager  appointed  him 
governor  of  Shantung,  where,  in  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  he  displayed  his  astuteness. 
Invited  to  join  the  Boxer  sect,  he  dared 
not  frankly  refuse,  altho  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  their  fanaticism.  He  agreed 
to  join  the  Boxer  movement  if  the  leaders 
would  prove  to  him  their  contention  that 
those  of  their  sect  were  immune  to  foreign 
bullets.  He  told  them  he  had  one  of  the 
foreign  guns  in  his  own  house,  and  that  if 


Oil  Folly 

How  gasoline  dollars  blow 
through  the  exhaust 

Gasoline  is  higher  this  year. 

Motorists  will  now  see  more  than 
ever  the  folly  of  using  incorrect  oils. 
The  apparent  saving  in  low-priced 
oil  is  lost  time  and  again  in  gasoline- 
waste. 

Correct  lubrication  is  a  controlling 
factor  in  low  gasoline  consumption. 

With  an  oil  of  high  lubricating  efficiency 
and  correct  body  the  motorist  is  assured 
an  oil  film  which  thoroughly  seals  the 
piston  rings. 

Gas  cannot  then  escape  past  the  piston 
rings  on  the  compression  stroke. 

Nor  can  the  force  of  the  exploding  gas 
blow  past  the  piston  rings  on  each  power 
stroke. 

The  power  of  the  exploding  fuel  charge 
therefore  acts  with  full  force  on  the  piston 
head.  Full  power  results  with  consequent 
gasoline  economy. 

Gas  wastage  through  oil  of  incorrect 
body  is  more  common  than  most  motorists 
realize. 

True,  the  loss  per  piston  stroke  is  small. 
But  piston  strokes  quickly  mount  up  into 
the  millions.  Then  the  gasoline  waste  is 
measured  not  by  the  thimbleful  but  by 
the  gallon. 

The  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  speci- 
fied for  your  car  in  the  Chart  at  the  right 
represents  our  professional  advice. 

A  year's  supply  will  probably  cost  you 

less  than  a  year's  supply  of  the  cheapest 

oil  on  the  market.     The  higher  per  gallon 

price  is  usually  more  than  offset  by  the 

greater    mileage,    to   say    nothing    of   the 

saving  in  gasoline. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial'Chart  at 
the  right,  a  copy  of  our  complete  Lubrication  Chart 
will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information, 
kindly  address  any   inquiry  to  our  nearest  office 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialist*  in  the   manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches : 
Detroit      Boston       New  York      Chicago      Philadelphia 
Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,  for  gasoline  motor  lubrication, 
purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are* 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 
indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that 
should  be  used.  For  example, "A"  means  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  "A."     "Arc"  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "Arctic,"   etc.      The  recommenda- 
tions cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and 
P  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Form-fitting  knitted  and  loose-fitting  woven  garments 

Which  Do  You  Prefer  For  Summer  Comfort? 

"^\0  YOU  like  form-fitting  knitted  garments?  In 
*^*  Munsingwear  you  can  get  them  in  fabrics  so 
sheer  they  weigh  but  a  few  ounces— and  in  a  variety 
of  summer  styles,  or  do  you  prefer  loose-fitting 
underwear  ? 

The  Munsingwear  Line  now  includes  loose-fitting  athletic 
garments  for  men  in  a  variety  of  woven  fabrics  of  beautiful  design 
— accurately  sized. 

Both  kinds  made  the  satisfactory  Munsingwear  way — which  means 
perfection  of  finish,  correct  fit,  comfort,  washability  and  durability. 

For  samples  of  fabrics,  style  illustrations  and  name  of  Munsingwear 
dealer  in  your  town,  address 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Company 

Minneapolis',   Minn. 


Form-fitting 

knitted  suits  for  men, 

women,  children 


ASK  FOR 

MUNSING 

'Wear 

union  suits 


Loose-fitting 

woven  athletic  suits 

for  men 
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100  ™&  Havana  Seconds  *  1 9© 

MS\J  ^\J    From  Factory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid     JL   m ^ 

Mai-  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura,  from  our  own  plantation?  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short 

to  roll  into  our  15c  cit»ar3.    They're  not  pretty.no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks. 

Customerscall  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Roueh."  All  4'5  in.  Ion?.    Only  iooat  this  "Get  Acquainted" 

price.      Money  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.     When  ordering,  specify  mild, 

medium  or  strong.    Your  check  accepted.  Our  references,  nun's  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 

To  each  purchaser  of  KMI  Rdnln's   Onnlne   Havana   Seconds,  Tte    frill   extend   the   privilege  of  ordering,  for  GOc 

additional. on<-  of  Edwln'l  "StMI'M    <  ASf.S"  containing  one  sample  (i*ar  each  of  our  19  llont  Sellers— all  Harjrnln 

Values priced  up  to  112  00  per   Htlt.      Include  this  In   <onr  nrdei It's   tile    lilecresl    sample    >aliic   ever  offered. 


Largest  Mail  Order  agar 


Get  Acaudinlec^S 


Mouse  In  The  World 
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the  leaders  would  meet  him  in  his  garden 
the  next  day  he  would  stand  them  up 
against  the  wall  and  try  the  "foreign 
devils'  magic"  on  them.  If  the  bullets 
did  not  hurt,  Yuan  would  become  a 
Boxer.  So  sublime  was  the  faith  of  one 
leader  that  he  submitted  to  the  test,  and, 
according  to  the  story,  fell  dead  at  the 
first  rifle-bullet,  which  pierced  his  heart. 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  thus  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  join  the  fanatic  movement 
of  the  Boxers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  given  credit  for  material  assistance 
to  the  foreigners  during  the  warfare 
which  the  allies  waged  in  China. 


AS  A  FRIEND   SEES  JUSTICE 
BRANDEIS 

r*HE  first  man  in  the  history  of  the 
-*■  United  States  to  win  promotion  in  the 
Supreme  Court  after  being  there  but  one 
day  was  Associate  Justice  Brandeis.  The 
day  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office, 
Justice  Hughes  resigned  to  accept  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President,  and 
accordingly  Justice  Brandeis,  who  was 
the  next  man  appointed  after  him,  moved 
up  one  step  into  his  place.  Thus  the 
Republican  party,  which  opposed  his  ap- 
pointment, wa6  responsible  for  his  ad- 
vancement. But  Justice  Brandeis  has 
other  claims  to  public  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  the  first  of  the  Jewish  race 
to  reach  the  Supreme  bench;  again,  he  has 
been  weighed  and  measured  as  no  other 
candidate  for  this  court  has  been.  There 
has  been  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
about  his  fitness  than  in  most  candidacies. 
In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  we  read  an 
illuminating  pen-picture  of  him,  written 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who  has  known 
him  since  the  days  of  the  famous  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  freight-rate 
legislation  in  Washington.  We  get  an 
impression  of  Justice  Brandeis  as  a  man 
of  real  power,  as  we  read: 

I  recall  vividly  one  of  my  earliest  im- 
pressions of  Mr.  Brandeis.  It  was  about 
six  years  ago  in  the  crowded  rooms  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington. Some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  ablest 
railroad  attorneys,  with  a  number  of  rail- 
road presidents  and  managers,  were  there 
demanding  permission  to  increase  their 
freight-rates. 

It  had  been  an  important  hearing,  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars,  but  as  dull  and 
prosy  as  ever  such  a  hearing  could  be.  I 
remember  the  sudden  change  in  the  whole 
atmosphere,  however,  the  new  electricity, 
when  Mr.  Brandeis's  tall,  spare,  rugged, 
slightly  stooping  figure  arose  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
railroads. 

Almost  from  the  first  sentence — he  speaks 
in  a  high,  rather  harsh  voice,  but  with 
perfect,  command — one  felt  a  new  sense  of 
breadth  of  grasp,  sureness  of  understanding, 
aptness  of  expression,  and  above  that 
wearisome  tinkering  with  infinitely  minute 
details  and  musty  precedents,  a  return  to 
constructive  principles  and  vigorous  new 
remedies  for  ancient  evils. 

I  remember  his  whole  bearing.  His  large 
head  with  the  stubborn  black  hair  streaked 
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with  iron  gray — he  was  then  fifty-four,  now 
sixty  years  old — the  striking,  dark,  strong 
face,  the  sensitive  hands — he  has  the  band 
of  a  musician — gave  one  singularly  an  im- 
pression of  originality  and  power. 

His  face,  indeed,  at  a  certain  angle,  and 
especially  in  repose,  recalls  almost  startling- 
ly  one  of  the  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  is  more  like  Lincoln  above,  in  the  intel- 
lectual equipment  perhaps;  less  broadly  and 
commonly  Lincoln  below,  in  the  mouth 
and  chin. 

It  is  one  of  those  rare,  scarcely  classifi- 
able faces — altho  Jewish,  not  typically  Jew- 
ish; altho  American,  not  typically  Amer- 
ican— in  which  the  qualities  of  strength  of 
character,  side  by  side  with  keenness,  sensi- 
tiveness, depth  of  vision,  and  even  at  times 
a  kind  of  sad  mysticism,  are  extraordi- 
narily mingled. 

Rising  in  any  gathering,  stepping  forth 
on  any  platform,  he  would  instantly  com- 
mand, even  from  his  bitterest  enemies,  an 
acknowledgment  of  force,  originality,  and 
personality. 

"Here  is  a  man  of  power!" 

His  argument,  that  morning,  I  remember 
seemed  one  of  the  boldest,  and  if  he  could 
not  substantiate  it,  one  of  the  absurdest 
that  ever  I  heard.  He  told  the  Com- 
mission that  higher  freight-rates  for  which 
the  railroads  had  been  pleading  so  ardently 
for  several  weeks  were  unnecessary,  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  railroads  were 
facing  were  due,  not  to  low  rates,  but  to 
inefficient  and  wasteful  management. 

He  said  that  if  they  tried  they  could 
save  at  least  $1,000,000  a  day. 

This  was  no  mere  oratorical  flourish 
with  Brandeis,  but  the  result  of  long  and 
close  study.  He  had  the  facts,  and  he  put 
the  experts  on  the  stand,  one  after  an- 
other, to  prove  his  contention. 

I  recall  the  convincing  concreteness  of 
their  testimony,  and  how  the  bold  idea  Jhat 
the  railroads  might  make  vast  savings  by 
increased  efficiency  grew  more  and  more 
reasonable  until  many  of  those  "who 
came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 

It  was  this  speech  of  Brandeis  and  the 
campaign  which  followed  it  which  turned 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  subject, 
until  then  largely  of  technical  interest,  of 
efficiency  and  scientific  management,  and 
not  only  in  railroading,  but  in  all  other 
business  affairs,  and  brought  about  a  fertile 
self-examination  by  Americans  of  the  state 
of  their  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

This  incident  has  always  seemed  typical 
in  my  mind  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  method. 
While  many  other  lawyers  and  investiga- 
tors content  themselves  with  an  examina- 
tion of  detail,  or  with  appeals  to  precedent 
or  tradition,  Brandeis  brings  always  to  the 
consideration  of  every  subject  lie  attacks 
a  deeper  grasp  of  the  living  truth  of  the 
matter,  the  only  soil  from  which  can 
spring  vigorous  new  principles. 

His  famous  brief  before  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  he  sustained  the 
law  providing  that  women  in  the  industries 
of  that  State  shall  not  be  required  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours,  is  a  monumental 
book  of  609  pages. 

Only  24  pages  of  it,  however,  deal  with 
the  law  and  the  legal  precedent,  while  the 
other  585  pages  are  devoted  to  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  whole  range  of 
facts  regarding  the  effect  of  long  hours  of 
labor  upon  women. 

It  is  in  reality  a  scientific  treatise  upon 
fatigue  in  industry.  This  brief  not  only 
won  the  case  in  Illinois,  but  has  established 
a  new  precedent  for  industrial  legislation. 


A  Fund  of  Information 
at  Your  Finger  Tips 


No  need   to  hunt  through  a 
card  index, pull  out  draws, fumble 
over  cards  nor  waste  time  on 
any  similar  operation. 

You  get  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it,  with 


R4ND 


No.  1.  Bristol  Board  Slips :  For  stock  records, 
filing  indexes,  cross-file  records,  addresses  and  in- 
numerable other  purposes.  Practically  unlimited 
in  its  usefulness. 

No.  2.  Celluloid  Tubes :  Come  in  one,  two. 
three  or  four  line  widths  with  six  different  colored 
tubes  for  use  as  special  signals  or  indicators.  Similar 
in  use  to  Bristol  Board  style  except  that  celluloid 
tubes  afford  protection  from  dirt,  etc.,  making  index 
more  permanent  and  practically  indestructible. 

No.  3.  Over-lapping  Card :  Can  be  used  for 
follow-up  work,  cost  systems,  charge  records,  ledger 
cards,  etc.    Any  sized  card  witli  ruling  as  desired. 


Givesi 

you  the 

r  .%•    desired  infor- 

qt    mation  instantly 

Visible- 
Name  Index 


Adapted  for  use  wherever  names, 
numbers,  descriptions,  classifica- 
tions or  tabulations  are  used. 

A  Visible  index  without  an  equal. 
Years  ahead  of  ordinary  card 
systems — more  efficient,  more 
serviceable  and  more  up-to-date. 

Automatically  speeds  up  filing 
and  index  systems. 

FIVE  STYLES 
ANY  SIZE  DESIRED 
The  RAND  Visible  Index  consists  of  either  a 
revolving  or  stationary  stand  fitted  with  remov- 
able leaves,  or  panels,  of  any  desired  size.  Each 
panel  will  hold  any  of  the  following  styles  of 
equipment  interchangeably. 

No.  4.  S.  O.  S.  Card:  Consists  of  celluloid- 
tipped  card  holders  which  automatically  display  a 
"Sent  Out  Signal"  when  a  card  is  removed  from 
the  holder  for  any  purpose.  An  absolute  check  on 
accuracy.  Will  accommodate  any  style  or  size  card 
desired, — follow-up,  stock  record,  individual  ledger, 
etc.  Any  information  kept  on  a  card  is  made  many 
times  more  useful  with  the  S.  O.  S.  equipment. 


No.  S.  Solid  Panels:  I'sed  where  permanent 
information,  either  brief  or  in  detail,  is  desired  for 
quick,  ready  reference.  Panels  furnished  in  any 
size  with  single  card  to  fit,  protected  with  full 
celluloid  face. 


Adapted  to  Any  Need,  Any  Business,  Any  Purpose 

The  range  of  usefulness  of  a  RAND  Visible  Index  is  practically  unlimited. 
Used  in  offices,  factories,  railroads,  banks,  charitable  and  public  institutions,  churches, 
hotels,  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  Department  Stores,  printing  and  publishing  houses,  etc.  Any 
business  that  keeps  records  can  use  a  RAND  Visible  Index. 

A  RAND  Visible  Index  Saved  One  Firm  75% 

on  labor  cost  in  one  department  alone.     Why  can't    we  help  you  like  that?     Tell  us  your 
index  troubles. — your  filing  problems, — then  leave  the  rest  to  us. 

Fill  out  and  mail  attached  coupon  today.  Or.  write  a  letter  giving  full  details.  No 
obligation  whatever.     We  only  want  a  chance  to  prove  our  claims. 

The  RAND  Company,  Dept.  D7  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

You  ma]   tell  u-  how  the  RAND  Visible  Index  can  be  used  in  our  business.    Are  interested  in  Style 

No. for  use  in Dept. 

Name 

Street Town State 

Line  of  Business 
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YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping   porch  or  camping,  if  you   wear  a 
B.  rv.  B.     It  tit s  comfortably  over  the  I 
will  not  full  off.  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.    Postpaid  for  25  cts.    jforji.oo. 

NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Harrard  Square.  Cambridge.  Miss. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C 
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The  DOVER 

ELECTRIC    IRON 

stays  hot  even  when 
you  are  working  with 
heavy  wet  linens. 
And  all  parts  of  the 
ironing  surface  are 
heated  equally. 

The  Dover  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  22  year  study 
of  the  ironing  needs 
of  the  women  of 
America.  It  is  the 
dependable,  trouble- 
proof,  everlasting1 
iron  for  which  alert 
house  wives  have  been 
longing. 

Get  a  Dover  from 
your  dealer  today  and 
use  it  all  your  life. 

The  price,  $3.50,  is 
no  indication  of  the 
Dover's  value.  There 
is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Dover  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dover,  Ohio 

08) 
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NO^rBURN^rpUT 


HEATINC^^^ELtMENT 


•■cut  mt.  ore. 
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Mr.  Brandeis  has  brought  into  the  law 
and  into  his  many  tasks  as  an  investigator 
in  great  problems  or  as  arbitrator  in  labor- 
disputes,  the  high  quality  of  inventive 
intellect  and  the  genius  for""organization 
which  has  so  long  been  drawn  off  in  America 
into  big  business. 

He  may  be  called  a  social  inventor,  for 
perhaps  no  other  one  man  has  been  so 
successful  in  producing  social  and  legal  de- 
vices for  solving  hard  American  problems. 

A  few  of  them  are  the  protocol  agree- 
ments in  the  New  York  clothing  trades, 
the  sliding-scale  arrangement  under  which 
the  people  of  Boston  secure  cheaper  gas 
while  the  gas  companies  earn  more  divi- 
dends, the  use  of  savings-banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  securing  cheaper  life-insurance, 
and  many  others. 

It  is  significant  that  the  really  progres- 
sive leaders  in  the  legal  profession,  like 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
understand  his  great  service  and  supported 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


THE  "FORTUNE"  IN  A  POPULAR 
SONG 

JOHN  MILTON  sold  the  original  manu- 
script of  "Paradise  Lost"  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  about  $25,  which  is  a  lot  of 
comfort  for  poets  who  are  getting  small 
pickings  to-day,  of  course.  But  some  of  the 
bards  are  not  thinking  of  Milton — they  much 
prefer  to  think  of  the  fellows  who  are  riding 
around  on  rubber  tires  as  the  result  of 
dashing  off  a  catchy  little  ditty  that  will 
bring  a  chuckle  from  the  tired  business 
man.  Just  a  little  tinkle-tinkle  in  the  mu- 
sic and  a  little  twinkle-twinkle  in  the  lines 
and  your  fortune's  made.  That's  what  the 
papers  say,  anyway,  and  as  a  result  every 
one  who  has  ever  rimed  two  lines,  or  can 
hum  a  strain  of  melody,  believes  he  can 
write  and  successfully  market  a  popular 
song.  And  the  ambitious  young  authors 
or  composers  lose  no  time  in  getting  their 
brain-darling  to  the  publisher.  Just  what 
happens  then  depends  entirely  on  the 
song.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  tells 
of  his  own  amusing  experiences  in  writing 
and  trying  to  sell  a  song  which  he  was 
confident  was  the  hit  of  a  decade.  He 
admits  that  he  went  into  the  song-writing 
business — if  writing  one  song  can  be  called 
"business" — merely  to  realize  the  vast 
income  he  had  heard  was  the  reward  of  the 
successful  writer,  as  he  says: 

Fortunes  of  five  figures  having  been 
made  through  the  writing  of  popular  songs, 
there  came  a  day  when  I  determined  to 
make  my  fortune  in  that  way.  It  seemed 
so  absurdly  easy  that  I  upbraided  myself 
for  having  so  long  neglected  the  call  of 
Apollo. 

Having  decided  to  write  the  song  that 
would  make  them  all  start  humming,  I 
fixt  on  the  comic  topic  for  my  talent.  It 
has  been  said  that  "any  boob  can  make 
folks  weep,"  that  it  is  the  laugh  you  must 
win  to  tally  up  the  big -hit  money.  1 
tossed  up  a  cent  to  see  what  family  of 
comic  song  I  was  to  write  and  it  came 
down  coon. 

So  f  started  in  to  write  a  coon  song. 
I  can  identify  it  to  you  in  detail  without 


being  accused  of  advertising  it,  because 
it  died  the  death  of  pronounced  failure 
a  long  time  ago.  It  was  entitled,  "Don't 
Yuh  Know  Dat  Money  Kept  A-Talkin' 
to  Me?"  It  was  planned  to  relate  how  a 
negro  messenger  was  sent  to  the  bank  on 
pay-day  to  draw  the  money  for  the  factory 
help.  He  gets  the  money  and  on  the  way 
back  the  money  starts  in  talking  to  him  and 
coaxing  him  to  come  out  and  see  the  lights 
and  the  sights.  He  listens,  yields,  sees  the 
lights — and  goes  to  jail. 

It  seems  that  the  tune  came  easily 
enough,  tho  it  proved  to  be  no  simple 
matter  to  work  out  a  base  on  the  piano, 
after  the  one-finger  method  so  popular 
among  young  composers.  The  words 
trickled  into  shape  without  much  hesita- 
tion, as  the  rimes  were  simple,  and  grad- 
ually the  lines  grew  into  form.  All  in  all, 
it  sounded  like  a  pretty  good  song.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  places,  says  the  author, 
where  it  seemed  a  bit  different  from  the 
ordinary  "coon  song,"  but  then  one 
wanted  originality,  he  thought,  and  the 
very  difference  would  probably  carry  it 
through.  The  next  step  was  to  try  it  out, 
and  he  proceeded  to  do  so,  as  he  tells  us: 

I  tried  it  on  my  family  and  they  acted 
as  tho  they  were  tickled  to  death,  or  nearly 
so.  I  served  it  to  my  friends,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  not  one  of  them  insulted 
me  by  saying  anything  doubtful  about  the 
merit  of  the  composition.  Finally,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  thing  was  a  big 
hit  in  a  shackled  state  and  only  needed 
printing  to  make  me  the  five-figure 
fortune. 

Next  day  I  had  my  song  placed  in 
printing  shape.  Feeling  that  I  had  a  good 
thing,  I  got  ready  to  plunge.  Taking  $50 
along  to  show  that  I  wasn't  dependent 
upon  my  hit  for  a  meal,  I  started  to  find 
a  good  publisher.  I  felt  I  was  far  above 
the  average  song-writer,  because  I  had, 
beyond  all  question,  the  song  that  the 
world  had  been  waiting  for  ever  since  the 
fortune-making  "After  the  Ball"  had  been 
launched.  If  you've  ever  written  a  song 
you  can  gather  what  this  consciousness  of 
melodic  superiority  is  like. 

"I've  got  a  first-class  song  here,"  I  said 
matter  of  course  like  to  the  first  publisher 
I  called  on,  "that  I  think  you'll  want  to 
publish.  It's  a  good  title  and  it's  catchy 
beyond  all  question." 

The  song-hit  picker  reached  for  the 
roll  as  perhaps  Charlemagne  stretched  out 
his  Imperial  hand  for  a  petition  asking 
for  the  roach-killing  monopoly  in  the 
royal  palace.  He  slanted  a  glance  at  the 
title,  looked  grim,  shook  his  head,  and 
handed  me  back  the  manuscript. 

"I  don't  think  this  is  just  what  we 
care  to  take  up,"  said  he,  in  a  chilling 
manner. 

Then  I  flashed  the  $50 — just  transferred 
it  from  one  view-point  to  another. 

"I'm  prepared  to  have  the  song  pub- 
lished myself,"  I  said  incisively,  "but 
would  prefer  having  you  attend  to  the 
details  connected  with  it  if  you  do  not  care 
to  publish  it  out  and  out  yourself." 

I  don't  know  that  the  $50  brought  about 
the  change  —  mind  you  I  don't  assert 
it  did.     But  the  grim  decliner  perked  up  a 

GREAT  DKAIl  SPRING  WATER 
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triile  and  said:  "If  you'll  leave  your  song 
with  us  for,  say,  a  week  we'll  look  it  over 
and  let  you  know  whether  or  not  we 
consider  it  possesses  the  elements  of 
popularity." 

I  walked  out  of  the  place  feeling  1  hal  1  he 
man  had  made  the  mistake  of  his  publish- 
ing career.  The  temerity  of  asking  me  to 
wait  a  week  for  a  decision — with  $50  in 
sight!  No  wonder  the  great  song -hits 
often  went  begging  for  recognition. 

At  the  next  place  where  I  called  the 
young  man  who  took  my  manuscript 
looked  at  the  title,  grinned,  and  called  to 
two  other  young  men.  They  came  up 
briskly  to  hear  about  the  new  master- 
piece. All  three  put  their  heads  together, 
and,  almost  as  tho  they  had  been  drilled 
to  it,  burst  into  laughter  in  unison. 

I  was  supersatisfied.  If  I  could  make 
these  people  who  wero  surfeited  with 
good  song  laugh  out  at  my  wit  and  melody 
there  was  no  doubt  the  public  would 
guffaw.  And,  of  course,  the  laugh  meant 
that  Shapiro's  representatives  were  satis- 
fied and  eager  to  publish  my  sure-to-be 
hit.  At  the  end  of  the  laugh  the  first 
young  man  handed  back  my  manuscript 
and  just  shook  his  head. 

"What!"  I  ejaculated,  stung  to  think 
he  could  laugh  and  refuse.  "Why — you 
laughed  at  it." 

"Yes,  I  laughed — we  all  laughed,"  he 
replied.    "We  laughed  at  the  idea." 

Walking  along  Broadway  a  moment 
later,  I  fell  to  wondering  what  the  young 
man  may  have  meant  by  that  last  remark. 
It  seemed  to  have  a  little  oversignificance 
that  rasped  my  suspicious  sensibilities. 

I  took  the  song  to  other  publishers.  Not 
one  of  them  was  willing  to  publish  the 
composition  on  his  own  initiative,  nor  to 
publish  it  at  my  expense  until  he  had 
given  it  a  look  over. 

Circling  around  for  a  publisher,  I  finally 
came  to  a  man  whom  1  marked  down  as 
"one  bang-up  good  scout." 

"If  your  song  has  the  hit  and  punch,  it 
will  catch  on  no  matter  who  publishes  it. 
Publish  it  yourself.  Here's  the  address 
of  a  music  -  printer.  Tell  him  you  come 
from  me.  He'll  treat  you  economically 
fair.  Have  your  name  put  on  the  title- 
page  as  publisher.  Get  some  fellow  to 
sing  the  song  for  you  in  some  show,  or 
anywhere  it  is  likely  to  be  picked  up  and 
hummed  by  a  decent-sized  audience.  If 
the  stuff  is  in  it  you'll  hear  from  it." 

I  lost  no  time  in  cogitating  over  his 
advice,  but  went  at  once  to  the  printer 
he  named.  My  song  was  printed — 1,000 
bright  and  fair  copies.  When  the  first  copy 
was  placed  in  my  hands  all  resplendent 
in  blue  and  white,  with  my  own,  genuine 
name  on  the  title-page  as  the  one  who  had 
written  and  composed  the  song — well,  it 
looked  mighty  good,  and  I  thought  I  had 
the  public  sewed  up  tight. 

Immediately  I  sent  a  dozen  copies  to 
every  friend  I  had  in  every  city  of  tin- 
United  States,  urging  them  to  take  part 
in  putting  across  the  biggest  song  in 
the  history  of  hits.  Every  one  of  them 
was  admonished  to  hurry  at  once  to  the 
nearest  big  and  classy  music -dealer  and 
have  him  put  my  song  in  his  window.  As 
soon  as  the  supply  ran  out — why,  wire  me 
collect  and  I'd  send  on  a  bunch  to  keep 
the  window  properly  drest  with  the  hit 
of  the  day. 

Some  of  my  friends  wrote  that  their 
music-dealer  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  such  truck,  but  in  most  eases  the 
song  went  into  store-windows  all  the  way 


from  here  to  *  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
never  a  single  order  came  to  replenish  a 
depleted  store. 

A  COLLEGE-BOY  OF  A  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO 

IF  the  magazines  are  filled  with  tales  of 
how  the  modern  college  student  sur- 
passes his  predecessors  in  intellect,  in 
habits  of  thought,  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  world,  it  remains  for  them  to 
take  a  series  of  documents  recently  un- 
earthed in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
prove  thereby  that  the  undergraduate  of 
marly  a  century  ago  was  very  similar 
to  the  thriving  young  gentleman  of  the 
American  college  to-day. 

These  particular  papers,  according  to  the 
Hartford  C  our  ant,  consist  of  a  variety  of 
data  kept  by  Edward  Ruggles  Landon,  of 
Guilford,  who  entered  Yale  College  in 
1829,  graduated  with  his  class,  and  after 
a  few  eventful  years  in  the  Middle  West, 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  spent 
there  the  large  part  of  his  life,  dying  there 
in  1883.  But  the  curious  and  fortunate 
thing  is  that  he  kept,  even  up  to  his  death, 
the  relics  of  his  youthful  life.  Every  minor 
document  is  represented,  themes  he  wrote 
in.  college,  letters  written  to  him  while 
there,  the  stage-tickets  he  bought  for  his 
journey  West,  his  law-school  diary — in 
short,  a  picturesque  array  of  intimate 
papers  which  now  remain  as  mute  reporters 
of  older  times  and  bygone  customs. 

Not  only  what  a  Yale  student  thought 
and  did  during  his  college  years,  but 
glimpses  of  life  at  other  colleges  are  given 
too.  Williams,  Rutgers,  and  Union,  from 
1829  to  1833,  are  revealed  in  these  remark- 
ably interesting  documents.  And  the 
romance  of  his  life,  a  series  of  events 
stretching  over  but  a  few  years,  is  also 
touched  upon,  and  this  old-time  love  of  a 
youth  for  a  maiden  blooms  again  through 
musty  papers  and  faded  letters.  Among 
the  details  we  learn  of  the  times,  the 
Courani  gives  as  follows: 

Tlie  record  of  his  freshman-year  at 
Yale  is  faint  and  consists  solely  of  the 
bills  from  the  college  and  the  bond  by 
which  Nathaniel  R.  Landon  was  "holden 
and  firmly  bound  and  obliged  unto  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  and 
to  Stephen  Twining,  steward  of  said  college, 
in  the  sum  of  SoOO"  to  pay  the  lawful 
expenses  of  young  Edward.  It  was  wit- 
nessed by  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  who  was 
himself  bonded  in  like  manner  for  two  of 
his  own  sons  who  were  then  in  college  and 
who  were  chums  of  young  Landon. 

In  1830,  however,  it  appears  that  Landon 
had  made  friends  at  college  and  also  that 
the  faculty  had.  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
stitution, asked  some  of  the  students  to 
quit.  Obligingly  enough  they  did  so  and. 
from  other  seats  of  learning,  tiny  wrote 
to  Landon  at  New  Haven.  One  of  them 
went  to  Rutgers  College  and  in  a  letter  to 
Landon  dated  November  28,  1830,  he 
writes: 

•'My  situation  hero,  in  many  particulars, 


Don't  Live  in  the 
Kitchen 

Intelligent  regard  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  family  has 
led  to  a  closer  study  of  foods  and 
hygiene — and  this  has  made  the 
kitchen  a  brighter  place  than  it 
used  to  be.  But  you  don't  want 
to  live  in  the  kitchen.     Serve 

Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit 

the  ready-cooked  whole  wheat 
food — a  food  that  contains  all  the 
body-building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  prepared  in 
a  digestible  form.  Two  of  these 
Biscuits  with  milk  or  cream 
make  a  complete  perfect  meal, 
at  a  cost  of  five  or  six  cents.  The 
ideal  summer  food  for  the  home 
or  the  country  bungalow. 


Whenever  possible  it  is  best  to  heat  the 
Biscuit  a  few  moments  to  restore  its 
crispness;  then  pour  over  it  milk,  add- 
ing a  little  cream;  salt  or  sweeten  to 
suit  the  taste.  Deliciously  wholesome 
when  served  with  berries,  sliced  bananas 
or  other  fruits. 

Made  only    by 

The    Shredded    Wheat    Company 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PINEAPPLES  Ripened  on  the  Plant 

"AbbakaB,"  aristocrats  of  pineapple  family.     IS 
Inu.  sweet,  delicious  juicy  pine>.     So. 00  delivered 
•  if  Mississippi.      Sample  $1.00  parcel  post. 
R.  L.  GOODWIN.  Ft.  Pierce.  Florida 


LISTEN 


to  the  new  piano  record  of  "Adnura 
tion"  played  by  Felix  Gerdt?  and 
you  will  be  won  over  to 

RYTHMODIlf 
.MMD  MUSIC  roiisIV 

It  is  just  out. 

Ask  any  music  dealer  to  plav  this 
Rvthmodik  record.  Write  for  com 
plete  catalogue  and  monthly  bulletins 
of  new  Rythmodiks. 

Address  Dept.  B 

AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY 

437  Fifth  ATenue  New  York 
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Never  mind  what  the  old  home  was  BUILT  of— you  can 

PUT  A  CYPRESS  SLEEPING  PORCH  ON  IT 

and  by  this  use  of  "The  Wood  Eternal"  enhance  your  property  value  by  a  touch  of 
modern  art,  and  guarantee  the  health  and  add  to  the  joys  of  your  family  by  adopting 
this  vital  doctrine  of  modern  hvgiene,  without  injury  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  place 
and  at  a  cost  you'd  hardly  notice.    We  have  six  special  designs.    Yours  on  request,  FREE. 

Or  This  Classic  loggia  ? 

How  this  chaste,  yet  rich 
entrance  would  embellish 
the  old  brick  homestead  (or 
the  wooden  one)!  Everystick 
of  it  Cypress — of  course. 

IT'S     IN      VOL.     35 


Do  You  Live  Here? 

You  know  that  style 
of  bow  window  — 
with  a  tin  roof  and  a 
railing — but  not  big 
enough  to  get  out  on? 

GET  VOL.  35.  FREE 


Or  Does  This  Fit  Better? 

Cut  two  extra  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  put 
in  diamond  panes  (in 
Cypress  sash)  and  you'll 
shortly    produce    this. 

ASK  FOR  THAT  VOL.  35 


and  see  just  what  to 
do  to  fix  it  up  like  this. 


and   you'll  find  Full  Detail 
Plans  and   Specifications. 


with    Specifications  and 
Complete  Working  Drawings. 


ABOVE  ARE  BUT  THREE  OF  THE  SIX  THAT  ARE  FREE 

in  the  internationally  famous  (fact)  Vol.  35  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY— 
the  Authoritative  and  Indispensable  Reference  Work  for  all  well-ordered  Home 
Builders.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  ample  for  any  carpenter  to  build  from — 
or  for  you  if  you  can  swing  a  hammer  and  take  a  day  or  two  off.  Balcony  designs  for 
any  style  of  structure.  All  were  designed  to  our  order  by  eminent  architects — none 
is  for  sale  in  any  form — all  are  yours  with  our  compliments.  "WRITE  TONIGHT.  " 

Out-ofDoor  Time  Now—Better  Also  Ask  For  Vol.  28— Cypress  Trellises  &  Arbors— 20  Design 


When  planning  a  Mansion,  a  Bungalow,  a  Farm,  a  Sleeping-Porch  or  just  a  Fence,  remember — "  With   Cypress  you  Build  but  Onte." 
Let   our     "ALL-ROUND    HELPS    DEPARTMENT"  help    YOU.     Our    entire    resources    are  at    your    Bervice    with    Reliable    Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURER'S  ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1223  Heard  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

insist  on  CYPRESS  atyourlocai  i  dmbeb  dealeb'b.  IF  UK  II  ASN'T  IT,  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 
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ICTI  ON  ARIES 

Cassell's  New 

German    Dictionary 

German-English 

and  English-German 

(Two  Vocabularies) 

Cassell's  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-En  glish 
and  English-French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 

Cassell's 
Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabul;. 
These  three  volumes  will  9how 
you  how  to  find  the  I 
equivalents  of  French.German 
and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  t..  find  the 
French,  ' 

jhIl  words. 

ace,  syllahi- 

Lmerican  coins,  weight*  and  i«i 
manjequivalents,  etc.  ,  awl  vice  versa.    They 
n  lists  of  proper  names,  Kf,"Kraphical  names,  and 
various  other  valuable  data.     Cloth,  fl  oVptr  volume; 
with  Vuli  at  !l, 

De  Iai 

Funic  &  W agnail.  Co. ,  3S4-60  Fonrth  Ave. ,  New  York 


Showing  the 

Double  Patent 

Thumb-Notch 

Index 


NTERPRISE  FENCES 

eautify  and  Guard 
Your  Property 


T^HESEI  permanent  iron  fences 
A  — the  world's  best  property- 
protection —  are  necessary  guards  for 
estates,  factories,  cemeteries  and  public 
institutions  of  all  kinds.  They  increase 
the  value  of  property-guard  against  van- 
dalism, prowlers  and  other  intruders. 

New  Catalog  Sent  Free 

A  postal  brings  beautiful  photographic 
book  of  world's  finest  fence  designs. 
Write  for  your  copy  today  to 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 

1071  E.  24th  Street,    Indianapolis,  Indiana 


is  agreeable,  my  boarding-house  is  pleasant 
and  its  occupants  kind.  The  faculty  of 
college  appear  quite  competent  to  instruct, 
and  treat  the  students  with  kindness  and 
respect,  acting  toward  us  more  like  as- 
sociates than  masters,  and  manifesting  no 
haughty  authority.  You  can  not  easily 
imagine  the  difference  between  this  faculty 
and  that  of  Yale.  These  here  converse 
with  us  as  fellow-students  and  endeavor  to 
govern  us  with  as  much  mildness  and 
affection  as  possible.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  which  has  been  truly 
said,  that  the  officers  at  Yale  are  more 
oppressive  and  haughty  in  their  system 
of  government  than  any  other  faculty  in 
the  Union.  But  you  well  know  that 
they  are  too  mean  to  live,  at  least  one- 
half  of  them.  The  friends  which  I  have 
left  at  Yale  serve  still  to  endear  it  to  me 
and  I  shall  ever  remember  it  with  regret 
and  sorrow.  But  I  still  think  that  the 
faculty  of  that  college  treated  my  class 
with  oppression  and  injustice,  and  I  would 
again  act  the  same  part  in  similar  circum- 
stances, thinking  it  the  most  noble  and 
honorable  of  my  whole  life." 

He  writes  in  the  same  letter  that  twelve 
of  the  "rebels"  are  at  Rutgers.  He  was 
far  from  home,  as  other  letters  show  that 
he  came  from  Louisiana  and  received  his 
education  in  the  North.  The  last  letter 
from  him,  some  two  years  later,  left  him 
in  the  graduating-class  at  Union  College. 
Another  friend  had  entered  Williams 
College,  and  he  writes  under  date  of  No- 
vember 13,  1830,  telling  of  his  trip  from 
New  Haven  to  Williamstown.  He  went 
by  boat  from  New  Haven  to  Albany, 
thence  by  stage  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  and 
from  Bennington  to  Williamstown.  His 
description  of  Williams  College  follows: 

"It  is  a  very  moral  place  here,  a  fellow 
can't  do  anything  bad  if  he  wishes  to. 
They  have  temperance  societies  in  town 
which  exclude  the  use  of  wine,  and  there 
are  college  laws  which  forbid  the  use  of 
it  among  the  students,  and  laws  of  the 
town  which  subject  every  merchant  and 
tavern-keeper  to  heavy  fines  if  they  are 
detected  selling  either  spirits  or  wine  to 
the  students.  There  is  no  way  to  get 
into  a  scrape  (as  it  is  here  called)  except 
by  going  out  into  the  hall  and  hollowing 
and  then  running  and  getting  into  bed 
and  putting  out  your  candle.  Sometimes 
they  venture  to  sing  psalms,  after  locking 
the  door  and  hanging  a  cloth  over  the 
keyhole.  But  a  fellow  must  be  very  bold 
and  reckless  to  do  this.  There  are  a 
great  proportion  here  of  what  at  Yale 
College  would  be  called  Tappanites  who 
study  like  the  devil  and  who  get  up  at 
three  or  four  in  the  morning." 

The  student  who  wrote  the  above  letter 
had  been  one  of  Landon's  boyhood  friends 
and  they  were  intimate  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Williams  student.  He  was 
not,  however,  Landon's  only  friend  at 
Williams,  for  another,  named  Nathan, 
wrote  as  follows: 

"O  Lord,  Ed,  if  you  could  only  see 
the  girl  I  am  in  love  with  now!  She  is  a 
very  angel.  Her  father  is  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  New  York  State — he  has  only 
two  daughters — this  the  youngest — the 
other  is  engaged  and  is  to  be  married  in 
August  next.  He  is  worth  $150,000. 
II cm!  IJoIon  is  about  sixteen,  rather  tall, 
just  the  right  size,  not  an  inch  too  tall.  A 
most  beautiful,  lovely  face,  large,  black 
eyes,  soft  and  melting  orbs,  full  of  love 
and  passion.  She  is  very  accomplished, 
lively,  interesting,  agroeable,  imaginative, 
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fond  of  poetry,  especially  Moore's.  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  fell  in  love  with  her? 
I  have  written  to  her  and  have,  received 
an  answer,  signed,  'Your  attached  Helen.' 
...  If  there  is  any  student  in  your  col- 
lege who  would  like  to  loan  $2,000  on 
d — d  good  security  just  inform  me. 
There  are  a  couple  of  little  ponies  here 
that  I  want  to  buy." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  students 
of  the  time  represented  themselves  as 
being  madly  in  love  with  one  damsel  after 
another,  and  the  maids  themselves  who 
wrote  to  Landon  showed  much  the  same 
tendencies.  In  fact,  they  displayed  very 
little  of  the  retiring  nature  we  are  wont  to 
ascribe  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  period, 
and  were  rather  more  outspoken  about 
their  feelings  than  most  youths  are  to-day. 
How  many  sophomores  to-day  would  write 
to  a  friend  or  relative  (barring  the  inti- 
macy existing  between  chums)  as  Landon's 
cousin,  Molly,  wrote  to  him?  She  was 
educated  in  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary, 
and  among  the  interesting  and  confidential 
missives  she  sent  him  appears  the  follow- 
ing about  an  unknown  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  young 
lady's  expectations  regarding  what  a  suitor's 
initiative  should  be.     She  writes: 

"Where  could  you  hear  that  Mr.  Dunn 
kissed  me?  He  did  not,  I  can  tell  you; 
he  would  not  dare  attempt  such  a  thing. 
And  besides,  when  he  departed  mother 
was  present  and  he  could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity." She  writes  in  the  same  letter 
that  she  has  become  reconciled  to  being  a 
spinster,  and  adds,  casually,  that  she  was 
eighteen  years  old  last  Monday. 

Landon  had  other  letters.  During  Lan- 
don's senior  year  at  college  one  of  his 
friends,  Simeon  Palmer,  walked  from  New 
Haven  to  Mount  Washington  and  sent 
letters  back  at  occasional  intervals.  He 
spent  a  night  at  Granby  and  says  that 
when  he  entered  the  tavern  he  said  to  the 
landlord,  "Can  you  let  me  have  a  supper?" 
"Well,"  says  he,  "I  don't  know.  I  can 
give  you  some  bacon  and  eggs,  I  s'pose," 
and,  he  goes  on:  "This  morning  at  break- 
fast there  was  no  milk  on  the  table.  I 
asked  the  landlady  if  she  had  milk.  'No,' 
she  said,  'we  ain't  got  no  milk  'cause  our 
cow  ain't  calved  yet.'  " 

Landon  was  graduated  in  1833,  as  ha> 
been  said,  and  the  graduation  exercises 
were  held  on  August  21,  and  he  carefully 
saved  the  program  as  he  did  that  of  the 
commencement -ball  which  was  held  in 
Franklin  Hall  that  evening.  The  com- 
mencement program  was  imposing  and  was 
run  in  two  sections,  there  being  eighteen 
numbers  in  the  morning  and  ten  in  t  lie  after- 
noon, indicating  that  parents  of  the  young 
men  proposed  to  find  out  at  the  start  how 
much  education  their  sons  had  received 
for  the  money  expended. 

After  his  graduation  Landon  went  home 
to  Guilford,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
walking  with  the  various  pretty  girls  then 
abounding  in  the  town.  Lis  father  kepi 
a  store,  but  Edward  was  not  required  to 
work  therein,  partly  because  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  necessary  and  partly  be- 
cause his  health  was  poor. 

The  chances  are  that  he  led  a  fairly 
care-free  existence  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
then  determined   to  enter   the  Yale  Law 
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This  Editor  Had  a  Corn  I 

ss?»;-v        A  Curious  Incident 

A    magazine  editor  at  one  time  re-        = 
fused  the  Blue-jay  ads. 
He    said    that    nothing    could    end        I 
corns  as  gently  and  as  quickly  as 

we  claimed.  E 

But  he  went  south  to  play  1 
golf.  Loose  golf  shoes 
brought  a  corn.  He 
thought  of  Blue-jay, 
and  one  night  ap- 
plied it. 

The    corn    never        1 
pained  again.    In  two  days  it  disappeared. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  his  office  to  insert        § 
the  Blue-jay  ads.  = 

So   with    you.     If  you  have  a    corn   it 
proves  that  you  are  skeptical.     But  soon        1 
or  late  you  are  going  to  find  out  Blue-jay,        | 
as  millions  have  already.  = 

Then  your  corns  will  go.     And  never        1 
again  will  you  let  a  corn  pain  twice. 
Why  not  try  it  now  ? 
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How  Many 
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Relief? 


You  can  have  it  with  Shir 
Gar,  because  they  are  de- 
signed along  sensible,  com- 
fortable lines. 
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Supports  Socks  Without 
Binding 

Attaches  to  shirt  and  to  the 
socks — absolutely  no  bind- 
ing to  cause  swollen  veins 
or  to  tire  the  leg  muscles. 
Holds  Shirt  Down.  Effec- 
tively prevents  it  from  bulg- 
ing out.  Get  your  pair  of 
Shir  Gar  today — satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

At  Dealer  or  by  mail,  50c. 

SHIRT  GARTER  CO. 

Dept.  27  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dealers:  If  your  jobber  can't  sup- 
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CSEE THAT  HINGE?) 


Comfortable      Efficient 
Good  Looking 

THIS  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle 
and  only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 
The  hinged  center  permits  it  to  exactly 
fit  the  contour  of  the  face  so  as  to  exclude 
all  wind,  dust  and  flying  particles. 

The  tinted  amber  lenses  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  harmful  light  rays. 

For  sale  by  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  houses 

Over  40,000  in  use. 


F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Dept.  D 


Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 


School,  and  at  the  same  time  he  deter- 
mined to  begin  a  diary  in  which  the  first 
entry  is  on  October  1,  1834.  On  October 
3  he  wrote  that  he  was  delayed  in  starting 
for  New  Haven,  but,  he  writes,  he  went 
to  bed  at  1  a.m.  of  the  4th,  got  up  at  three, 
and  started  on  foot  for  New  Haven, 
eighteen  miles  away,  and  reached  the 
city  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
was  making  fairly  good  time. 

For  October  4,  he  writes:  "Arrived  at 
6  o'clock,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
entered  the  law  school  and  took  board  at 
Mr.  Johnson's  at  $2.25  a  week — went  to 
bed  tired  and  almost  had  double  refined 
horrors."  He  soon  got  settled  and  on 
October  7  he  wrote:  "Not  very  well  to- 
day. Called  at  Miss  Burgess's:  Miss 
Hannah  gaped  one  hundred  times  and  told 
part  of  a  story  seventy-nine  times,  suffi- 
cient for  one  day,  'twas  an  interesting 
story." 

October  10:  "Had  my,  room  cleaned 
by  two  thunder  -  clouds ;  spent  the  eve- 
ning at  Miss  Dennison's  and  got  beat  at 
chess;  went  to  Mrs.  Baldwin's  and  sat  an 
hour  eating  citron  and  sugar;  spent  the 
night  with  Michael." 

He  writes  on  October  14,  that  recitations 
will  be  omitted  for  two  weeks,  and  on  the 
16th  he  walked  to  Guilford  by  way  of  the 
North  Branford  road,  making  the  trip 
from  the  city  to  his  home  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Green  in  three  and 
one-half  hours,  which  he  justly  wrote  was 
a  "quick  walk."  He  explained  that  riding 
in  the  stage  made  him  ill. 

Most  of  his  evenings  for  the  next  fort- 
night were  spent  with  Anna  Lay.  Then 
he  walked  back  again  to  New  Haven,  and 
three  days  later,  with  Michael  Baldwin, 
he  walked  from  the  city  to  and  around 
Mount  Carmel,  a  matter  of  twenty  miles, 
and  was  still  able  to  call  on  a  young 
woman  in  the  evening. 

He  returned  to  the  law  school,  but  soon 
another  recess  was  declared  and  he  was 
back  in  Guilford  on  December  23,  and 
attended  a  Christmas-day  service  in  the 
Kpiscopal  Church,  "heard  a  very  good 
sermon  by  Mr.  Bennett,"  he  writes. 

On  December  28,  Sunday,  he  writes: 
"Attended  church  in  the  afternoon  and 
heard  a  sermon  on  universal  peace;  al- 
together, in  my  opinion,  a  wild  and  vision- 
ary thought,  inconsistent  and  impossible. 
In  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Lay's." 

He  went  to  New  Haven  on  January  6 
and  was  sufficiently  rested  so  that  he  was 
able  to  call  on  six  different  young  women 
in  five  days,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evening 
of  January  12:  "Attended  a  party  at  Miss 
Sherman's  in  the  evening,  there  were  six 
gentlemen  and  four  ladies;  she  expected 
more.  However,  we  passed  a  very  pleas- 
ant evening;  had  fortune-telling  and  I  had 
very  good  luck.  I  went  home  with  Miss 
Van  Cleve."  On  January  20  he  wrote: 
"  Beautiful  day,  had  a  letter  from  Rebekah, 
spent  the  evening  at  Johnson's  with  the 
Misses  Tullys;  went  home  with  one  of 
I  hem,  but  did  not  know  which  one  until 
afterward.  She  walks  one  hundred  steps 
to  the  inch." 

April  1:  "Received  a  note  from  un- 
known person  containing  an  April-fool  card 
—took  a  short  walk — in  the  evening  went 
with  Martha  up  to  Deacon  Whiting's  to 
sec  Miss  Williams,  an  old  acquaintance, 
a,  line  girl;  a  pleasant  visit  and  she  asked 
me  to  call  again.  Then  called  at  H.  B. — 's 
and  found  her  cross  as  thunder." 

On  April  0  lie  went  home,  and  he  writes: 
"Election  day  —  gnat    excitment  —  called 


on  Anna  in  the  morning  and  at  the  par- 
son's. Went  up  to  the  town-house  at 
9  o'clock  to  be  made  a  freeman  when  I 
had  some  conversation  with  Uncle  Tim, 
of  rather  a  ludicrous  character,  and  few 
words  with  some  others.  Took  the  free- 
man's oath,  then  came  the  tug  of  war. 
Oh,  the  sufferings  of  this  day!  Villainous 
smells,  vile  contacts,  awful  squeezings  be- 
tween masses  of  corruption.  Here  is  to 
be  found  every  variety,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
halt  and  maimed,,  deaf  and  dumb,  old  and 
young,  drunk  and  sober,  black  and  white, 
green  and  yellow,  all  jammed  into  one 
small  room,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  equal  rights,  and  pure 
democracy.  The  wigs  carried  the  day  by  a 
majority  of  one.     I  stuck  by  to  the  last." 

Evidently  Landon  was  not  greatly  in 
love  with  universal  suffrage. 

Law  students  had  various  duties  or 
obligations  in  the  early  '30's,  for  Landon 
writes  under  date  of  May  27:  "Called  at 
Mrs.  Peck's  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Hughes 
came  in  after  a  hen,  so  we  formed  a  pro- 
cession, the  company,  hen,  eggs,  straw, 
lantern;  we  finally  set  the  old  hen  com- 
fortably and  departed." 

But  even  the  most  fortunate  of  young 
men  have  off-days,  for  he  writes  on  July  12: 
"Sunday.  Stayed  at  home  all  day.  In  the 
evening  called  on  Mary  and  got  into  hot 
water;  found  they  kept  Sunday  strictly 
and  I  evaporated  in  a  hurry.  Went  to 
church  and  went  home  with  E.  Peck 
and  Miss  Jane,  and  I  have  got  to  go  to 
the  picture-gallery  with  them." 

His  course  at  the  law  school  was  nearing 
the  end.  On  August  10,  Kate  and  Anna 
Lay  came  to  New  Haven!  He  writes: 
"We  all  took  a  ride  about  the  city,  and  in 
the  evening  we  walked  until  after  ten  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  trees  and 
the  State-House  by  moonlight." 

On  the  12th  he  took  the  girls  to  the 
college  and  showed  them  the  telescope, 
the  cabinet,  and  the  picture-gallery.  In 
the  afternoon  they  went  out  to  East  Rock 
as  he  wrote,  and  West  Rock  as  he  meant, 
for  he  says  he  "returned  by  way  of  West- 
ville,  tired  almost  to  death." 

On  August  17  he  writes:  "Called  on 
Hitchcock  for  my  certificate,  not  a  word 
said  by  either.  At  10  o'clock  I  went  up 
to  the  clerk's  office  and  was  examined  by 
White,  Hinman,  and  Robinson,  and  after 
dinner,  at  3  o'clock,  Judges  Darling  and 
Bassett  admitted  me  to  the  Connecticut 
Bar.     It  cost  me  ten  dollars." 

The  Courant  closes  its  little  sketch  of 
this  interesting  college  man's  doings  by 
quoting  his  account  of  Commencement 
day,  August  19.  Even  now,  after  eighty 
years,  the  sunshine  of  the  day,  and  the 
general  pleasant  atmosphere  seem  to  live 
through  his  succinct  recital,  as  we  read: 

"Went  to  church  in  the  morning  with 
Mary  Elliott  and  Miss  Brooks.  Kate 
stayed  about  half  the  morning  and  was 
sick  and  left  church.  Eighteen  of  our 
class  met  at  dinner  and  had  a  plenty  of 
cider.  After  dinner  adjourned  to  Tutor 
Russell's  and  took  some  wine  and  refresh- 
ments. Then  went  in  procession  to  church 
and  went  home  with  the  Pecks.  After  tea 
went  with  the  Bulkleys  and  E.  Huggins 
to  York  Place  and  spent  the  evening. 
Had  good  cake  and  wine." 

It  was  getting  toward  the  end  of  his 
playtime,  but-  he  remained  in  New  Haven 
until  August  27,  when  he  went  home  to 
Guilford,     a    real    attorney-at-Uiw,     with 
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Russo-Turkish  War,  and  what  a  readjust- 
ment of  values!     Then  splendid   bravado 

had  its  object  and  meaning — it  was  an 
inspiration  for  the  troops.  Now  everything 
is  buried  under  ground." 

One  day  Brussiloff ,  who  was  going  about 
Rovno  in  a  gig,  was  addrest  by  an 
officer  with: 

"Your  Excellency,  in  town  there  are 
many  storehouses,  and  there  it  is  safer. 
Every  day  air-pirates  fly  about  and 
throw  bombs,  and  you  remain  in  that 
frail  carriage." 

A.  A.  Brussiloff  answers: 

"Do  not  imagine  that  for  the  sake  of 
personal  security  I  would  lose  this  splen- 
did '  contact'  which  I  now  have  with  tho 
troops." 

A  service  at  the  cathedral  was  at  an  end 
and  Brussiloff  was  inspecting  the  troops: 

"There  he  stood,  slim,  youthful,  in  a 
short  jacket,  with  the  monograms  on  his 
epaulets  and  wearing  soft  hunting-boots, 
with  the  tops  turned  down,  showing  the 
red  morocco  lining.  Before  him  passed  a 
squadron  of  Uhlans,  in  dismounted  order, 
led  by  a  staff  captain. 

"High  in  the  air,  under  the  cloudless 
sky,  gradually  descending,  like  a  hovering 
hawk,  flew  an  Austrian  aeroplane.  Some- 
thing glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  paces  a  bomb 
exploded.  It  was  followed  by  another. 
A.  A.  Brussiloff,  his  face  impassive  and 
immovable,  never  glanced  np,  but  told 
the  staff  captain,  who  had  stopt  speaking 
when  the  first  bomb  exploded,  to  make 
haste  and  say  what  he  had  to  say,  as  he 
might  never  know  if  the  third  bomb 
were  better  aimed  than  the  others." 


RELICS  IN  THE  TRASH-HEAP 

PARAGRAPHERS  for  years  have  been 
amusing  themselves  and  the  general 
public  with  speculations  on  where  all  the 
pins  go  ultimately,  where  the  material 
in  the  stocking  goes  when  a  hole  takes  its 
place,  and  such  perplexing  questions. 
Perhaps  the  Baltimore  Sun  could  answer, 
for  it  prints  a  unique  list  of  objects  that 
have  recently  been  found  among  the  refuse 
and  offcast  materials  given  to  the  Salvation 
Army  during  the  urban  clean-up  campaign. 
Says  The  Sun: 

Some  of  them  were  interesting,  some  very 
funny,  and  a  few  appeared  to  have  a  senti- 
mental, if  not  an  intrinsic,  value,  such  as: 

One  pussy-cat  (alive  and  meowing). 

Six  crutches. 

A  walking-stick  (said  by  the  owner  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Fiji  Islands). 

A  parrot-cage  (without  the  parrot). 

An  ear-trumpet. 

Two  bottles  of  patent  medicine. 

A  can  of  sardines. 

A  mahogany  bed. 

A  Billy  Sunday  hymn-book. 

A  ham-bone  (•wrapt  in  a  copy  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine). 

A  silver  dollar,  carved  into  a  locket  witli 
a  hinge  front . 

Two  pounds  of  frankfurters. 

A  deed,  dated  November  28,  1726,  con- 
veying a  parcel  of  land  from  Lord  Fairfax 
to  Thomavin  and  Lewis  Ellzey,  of  Fair- 
lield,  Va. 

A  picture  of  John  Alexander  Dowie. 

A  copy  of  "How  to  lie  Happy  Tho 
Married"  (well  thumbed). 

A  copy  of  Gleason's  Pictorial  Companion, 
published  in  1851. 
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THAT     WAS    IN    1856 


CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  i: 
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I 


HAVE  USED  CLINTON 


WIRE  LATH  SINCE  IT  WAS 

first  offered  to  the  public.  That  was  in  1856.  I  am  an  old 
man  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  entire  history  of  light  fire- 
proof wall  and  ceiling  construction  has  been  enacted  in  my  time." 

"  I  give  credit  to  Clinton  Wire  Lath  for  inaugurating  this  era  and  having  been  a 
most  potent  factor  in  accomplishing  the  wonderful  advance  of  fireproof  and 
slow  burning  construction  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  sixty  years.  I  always 
specify  Clinton  Wire  Lath  because  I  know  it  is  the  best." 

Send  for  our  profusely  illustrated  book,  "Successful  Stucco  Houses;"  also  "Clinton 
Handbook  on  Lath  and  Plaster."     Both  mailed  free. 

"CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 

63  PARKER  STREET       ::       CLINTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  YORK       ::        BOSTON        ::       CHICAGO 

Maktrs  of  "Pornpeiian"  and  "Golden  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Painted  Wire  Screen 
Cloth,  Clinton  "Silver  Finish"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Poultry  Netting.  Clinton  Electrically 
welded  Fabric  for  reinforcing  Concrete.  Hunt  Corner  Bead,  Tree  Guards,  Fence  Gates, 
Clinton  Perforated  Steel  Rubbish  Burners,  Perforated  Metals.  Perforated  Grilles  for  all 
architectural  purposes. 


Runs   on   Alcohol 

anywhere.      No    electricity,    wires    or 
springs.  Convenient.    Macn  cheaper  to 

operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brintrsgenu- 
ine  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
success  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  lT.  S.  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor.  577  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Six  es  yon  big  money.  Buy  dlrectand  save 
$10  to  130  on  a  bicycle. 

RANCER  BICYCLES  ln94 styles. colors 
and  sizes.    Greatly  Improved;  prices  re- 
duced. >  'ther  reliable  models,  $11.95  up. 
WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on   ap- 
I  proval  and  SO  days  trial  and  riding  test, 
ear   big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing  new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.     A 
cyclopedia  of  information  which  every 
I  person  should  bave.    Write  for  it, 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
f  pries  at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  *3  to  Sit  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
wrlteand  learn  our  trotnlerf'il  newofftrs.  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  now, 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        OEPT.  F  172.  CHICAGO 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing   of   the    Short   Story    taught    by 
I>r.  J.  litre  F.seimein.  for  years   Ediloroi  I.ippinrott's. 
2  fo-paee  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
Dr.  taenwein  Oept.  71.  Springfield.  Mass. 


SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickhess 


Qusfgett 
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An  ideal  shoulder  and 
arm  covf  .  Just  the 
thing  for  the  seashore 
and     the    mountains. 

CAVENBECK  ■  KNITTING    ■  CO. 

jmu  3TKECT.    POUCHHECPSIt .  NY 


STUDY  AT    HOME 

Become  a    lawyer.        Legally 
trained  men  win  nip 
and  big   roc 

end  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Bo  independent  — be  ft  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
S3. 000  to  S10.000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degreo 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  (.Jet  our  valuable  120  pa>:e  "Law  Guide/*  and  "Evidence  ' 
books  free.     Send  for  them  —  now, 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Oept*  7S2-F,  Chicago 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H 

'  .  11.1)..  Man  -       idaro  Die- 

l       s  man;  pos sible  economies  learned  from  lonq 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  n; 
etc.     Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 

I-  iltli  revised  edition  just  published.  Cioth.Toc  postpaid'. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

The  Pre-Eminent 

To  those  citizens  of  the  North  American  Continent  who  visit 
Philadelphia  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  why  this  is  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  world.  Now  it  is  third  in  population  in 
America,  and  will   be  second  in  1922. 

It  is  now  preparing  to  spend  $114,000,000  immediately  on  the 
most  splendid  building  program  in  civilization — Subways,  Boulevards, 
Civic  Halls,  Art  Galleries,  Libraries  and  Piers.  No  other  community  in 
all  the  world  now  has  under  consideration  anything  approximating 
Philadelphia's  marvelous  plan. 

It  means  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  will  be  employed 
on  public  works,  and  that  here  will  abide  prosperity,  plenty  and   peace. 

Philadelphia  manufactures  one-twenty-seventh  of  all  the  goods 
made  in  America. 

Philadelphia  has  8,379  establishments  manufacturing  211  of  the 
264  articles  that  enter  into  commerce. 

Philadelphia's  number  of  skilled  men  and  value  of  products  pro- 
duced  is  only  exceeded   by  six  states,  including    Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  has  about  $800,000,000  invested  in  manufactories  pro- 
ducing approximately  $1,000,000,000  in  merchandise,  with  300,000 
persons  employed. 

Philadelphia  makes  more  rugs  and  carpets  than  all   Great   Britain. 

Philadelphia  is  prepared  and  preparing  for  her  great  day,  just 
dawning.  She  has  350,000  homes  for  her  1,700,000,  while  New  York 
in  the  five  boroughs  has  only  150,000  homes  for  her  5,700,000. 

Philadelphia  is  the  center  of  the  shipbuilding  of  the  Western  World 
and  three  years  will  take  the  front  position   of  the  globe. 

Philadelphia  has  thirty  miles  of  water  front.  Railroad  facilities 
unexcelled,  a  splendid,  calm,  efficient  and  peaceful  citizenry.  Capital 
to  finance  empire  with  40rr  of  the  wealth  and  30%  of  the  population 
of  the  U.  S.  in  a  radius  of  250  miles.  She  offers  to  any  one  seeking 
a  home  or  factory  location  or  investment  one  of  the  world's  choicest 
opportunities. 

To  know  more  of  Philadelphia,  write  a  card  asking  for  a  copy  of 
"The   Philadelphia    Press"   of  "Via    Philadelphia"    Edition. 

The  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA,"— the  industrial  city 
THE   PRESS,"— the  industrial  medium 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Courting  Monotony. — Cynicus — "  Oh, 
all  women  are  alike." 

Sillicus — "  Then,  why  should  any  man 
commit  bigamy?  " — Life. 


A  Mere  Detail.—"  We've  learned  a  lot 

from  the  present  war?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.     Everything  except  what 
it's  all  about." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Well  Fixt. — "  I  see  Smith  is  building 
a  garage.    When  did  he  get  a  ear?  " 

"  He  hasn't  got  one  yet,  but  he's  got  an 
option  on  ten  gallons  of  gasoline." — New 
York  World. 


Then     the     Ice     Formed. — Her — "  No 

doubt  you  think  I  am  older  than  I  really 
am." 

Him — "  Not  at  all.     I'm  sure  you  are 
not  as  old  as  you  look." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Getting  Around  It.—"  They  say  you 
can't  square  the  circle." 

"  Well,  you  can  do  it  after  a  fashion," 
said  the  mathematician,  "  just  as  when 
you  go  out  for  a  walk  you  circle  the 
square." — Pittsburg  Post. 


A  Convincing  Argument. — Policeman — 
"  What  are  you  standing  'ere  for?  " 

Loafer—"  Nuffink." 

Policeman — "  Well,  just  move  on.  If 
everybody  was  to  stand  in  one  place,  how 
would  the  rest  get  past?  " — Tit-Bits. 


Fostering  Talent. — -"  Your  daughter  has 
a  wonderful  voice.  You  ought  to  cul- 
tivate it." 

"  What  for?  A  voice  doesn't  show  up 
in  moving  pictures.  But  I've  got  a  boy 
with  a  funny  walk  whom  I  expect  to  see 
drawing  a  thousand  a  week  one  of  these 
days." — Washington  Star. 


Called  His  Bluff. — Caller — "  Have  you 

a  few  moments  to  spare,  sir?  " 

Capitalist—"  Young  man,  my  time  is 
worth  $100  an  hour,  but  I'll  give  you 
ten  minutes." 

Caller — "  Thanks,  but  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,  sir,  1  believe  I'd  rather  take 
it  in  cash." — Boston  Transcript. 


Her  Proof. — "  I've  brought  back  those 
eggs  you  gave  me  this  morning,"  said  the 
new  bride,  as  she  began  to  take  the  articles 
in  question  from  her  basket.  '  They're 
duck  eggs." 

"  Duck  eggs  !  "  sneered  the  grocery- 
boss.  "  You're  mistaken,  ma'am.  1  don't 
never  sell  no  duck  eggs." 

"But  I  tested  them,"  triumphed  the 
matrimonial  novice.  "  1  dropt  them  into 
water  and  they  floated." — Judge. 


How  They  Do  It. — Two  married  women 
were  having  a  chat,  and,  as  usual,  the  con- 
versation veered  around  to  the  expense  of 
living. 

"  It's  really  awful  how  the  rise  in  prices 
lias  affected  us  !  "  said  one  sadly.  "  Why, 
do  you  know  that  my  bills  for  clothes  this 
year  are  exactly  double  what  they  were 
last  year?  " 

"Goodness!"  gasped  the  other.  "  I 
don't  see  how  your  husband  can  afford  it." 

"He  can't,"  replied  the  first  calmly. 
"  But,  then,  he  couldn't  afford  it  last 
year,  so  what's  the  difference?" — Argonaut. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN   WAR 

THE    WESTEBN    FRONT 

June  15. — French  troops  capture  a  trench 
and  130  men  on  Dead  Man  Hill.  Paris 
also  reports  a  violent  shelling  of  Fort 
Souville  by  the  enemy. 

June  16. — French  forces  repulse  two 
night  attacks  at  Thiaurnont  and  Hois  de 
la  Caillette.  German  attacks  trying  to 
recapture  lost  ground  on  Dead  Man  Hill, 
says  Paris,  also  failed. 

June  17. — Bar-le-Duc  is  raided  by  German 
planes  with  little  material  damage. 
Near  Thiaurnont  French  forces  attack 
German  positions  north  of  Hill  321, 
and  take  30  prisoners. 

June  18. — The  French  continue  to  hold 
their  gains  in  the  Verdun  sector, 
despite  terrific  German  attacks  at 
Dead  Man  Hill  and  Thiaurnont.  Seven 
aeros  are  destroyed  by  French  aviators 
in  Lorraine. 

June  19. — Delayed  dispatches  from  Geneva 
place  the  French  losses  at  Verdun  at 
165,000  to  June  5,  while  London  esti- 
mates that  the  Germans  have  lost 
415,000  men,  including  missing  and 
prisoners. 
Another  German  attack  against  the 
French  positions  north  of  Hill  321  is 
checked  by  hand  grenades,  reports 
Paris.  The  German  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  French  attacks  in  the 
Thiaurnont  wood  are  repulsed,  and 
that  two  British  and  one  French  aero 
were  brought  down. 

June  20. — French  advices  say  that  a  fire 
curtain  checked  three  German  night- 
assaults  near  Hill  321.  Vaux  is  again 
bombarded  by  the  Germans. 

June  21. — French  aviators  raid  Metz  and 
Arnaville,  dropping  276  bombs  on  the 
former  city,  and  doing  considerable 
damage.  German  attacks  on  Fort 
Vaux  and  Dead  Man  Hill  are  repulsed. 

THE    EASTERN    FRONT 

June  14. — The  Russian  War  Office  an- 
nounces the  capture  of  Sniatyn,  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Czernowitz,  with 
more  prisoners.  The  total  number  of 
men  captured  to  date  is  given  as  121,720. 

June  15. — From  Petrograd  comes  the  news 
that  16,(KK)  more  prisoners  are  taken,  as 
the  isolation  of  Czernowitz  is  completed. 

June  16. — The  Russian  offensive  progresses 
with  the  capture  of  14,100  more  prison- 
ers, and  fighting  is  in  progress  in  the 
whole  line  south  of  Volhynia.  German 
forces  are  reported  making  a  stand 
before  Kovel. 

June  17. — The  Russian  Army  which  is  ad- 
vancing down  the  railway  from  Dubno 
occupies  the  town  of  Radziwilow,  close 
to  the  Galician  frontier  and  six  miles 
from  Brody,  the  important  frontier  town 
on  the  way  to  Lemberg.  Two  German 
armies  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Austrians 
in  the  region  of  the  Stochod  and  Styr 
rivers,  and  terrific  lighting  is  in  progress. 
In  Volhynia,  where  the  two  Teutonic 
nations  are  cooperating  in  making  a 
stand  about  Lokatschi,  the  mortality 
is  reported  particularly  heavy. 

June  IS. — Czernowitz.  the  capital  of  Buko 
wina,  falls  into  t  he  hands  of  the  Russians, 
according  to  an  admission  of  the  Aus- 
trian War  Office.  The  offensive  suc- 
ceeded in  storming  the  bridgehead, 
crossing  the  Pruth  and  entered  the  city 
just  before  midnight  of  June  17. 
One  thousand  were  captured  at  the 
bridgehead,  but  the  garrison  succeeded 
in  escaping. 

June  19. — Further  progress  in  the  Russian 
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Pyorrhea 
Can  Be 
Relieved 

Four  out  of  five 
persons     have 
Pyorrhea     or 
Riggs'     Disease 
(loosening  of  the 
teeth,    receding 
and    inflamed 
gums),  after  pass- 
ing   40.      Many 
younger     persons 
also  have  (or  are 
about  to  have)  this 
distressing    condi- 
tion.   An  efficient 
preventive      is 
Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea Preparation, 
and   it  gives   prompt 
relief   in   most  cases. 
Use    it   daily   like  a 
dentifrice.      If    your 
condition  has  passed 
the   preventive  stage, 
CONSULT YOUR 
DENTIST  at  once, 
because  his  treatment 
is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.      He    will 
probably  prescribe 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation   as  an 
aid  to  his  treatment. 
Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated),  50c.    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  5   trial  tubes 
(enough  for    your 
family  and   friends). 
For  ha  n  Company, 
23ElmSt.NewYork 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

53S  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Your  furniture  can't  possibly 
be  beautiful  unless  it  is  clean. 
A  mere  "shine"  won't  do. 

Clean  and  polish 

it,  all   at  the    same 

time.   Use  O-Cedar 

Polish.     It  cleans — 

and  at  the  same  time 

gives  a  high,  hard,  dry 
lustre   that   is   lasting. 

25c  to  SS.OO  Sixes.     Jit 
Jill  Dealers. 


Channell   Chemical  Company 

CHICAGO  •  TORONTO  •  LONDON  •  BERLIN 
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ONCE  IN, 
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1  Night  Watchman' 


"  After  I  rang  my  box  at  midnight, 
back  of  the  old  freight  shed,  I  walked 
up  the  spur  track  and  there  he  was 
under  the  shipping  platform  touch- 
ing a  match  to  a  pile  of  excelsior. 
"I  covered  him  with  my  COL/Pif4" 
made  him  come  along.  He's  a  tou„ 
character — the  police  have  him  now 
—  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
COLT,  this  place  would  have  gone 
up  in  smoke  last  night." 


Write  for  free  booklet. 
"How  to  Shoot',  and 
Catalog  No.  x?  6 


You  cant  forget  to  make   a  Colt  safe 
Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfc  Co.  Hartford, Conn. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly   becorm 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


HOW  TO 
SPEAK     '\ 


At  Political  Meetings  — 
Lodge  and  Board  Meetings 
Public  Dinners— 

crenville  kuiser.  .  Anywhere ' 

(Famout  Speech  Specialist) 
through  his  famous  Mail  Course  in  Public 
Speaking  and  the  Development  of  Power  and 
Personality  can  also  help  you  to  sell  more 
goods — converse  entertainingly — build  up  a 
strong  personality  that  will  give  yoj  widened 
power  and  opportunity 

*'  Your   Courte   has  done    for   me    just  whai   you 

claimed,  it  has  made  a  public  speaker  of  me.     It  hat 

built  up  my  personality  and  self  confidence  to  such  an 

extent  that  I  do  not  mind  how  large  the  audience 

may  be."— A.  Taylor.  St.  John,  N  B.     Hundred! 

of  similar  letters  on  file. 

Write  on  a  Postcard  :     "Send   me  full  free 

particulars  of  the  Kleiser  Public  Speaking 

Course."  and  send  it— TO-DAY  to 

FUNK  a  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

D«n    678 

NEW  YORK 


Garage^6Rja 


10  x  12  feet  "Steelcote" 

Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age. $69.60  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal    for   illustrated   catalog 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  337-387  Eggleston  Ave., Cincinnati,!). 


BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

Accountant 


.   big  salaries. 
Only  2.000   Cartload    Public   Accountant*  in  V.  8.      Many 


Thousands  of  firms 


Kxecutlve    Accountants    command 

need  them.     Only  2.000    Certified    . 

are  earning  $3,000  to  JlO.OOn  a  year.     We  train  you  quickly  by  mall  in 

spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinatlona  or  executive  accounting  positions. 

Knowledge    of    Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to    begin— we    prepare  you 

from  ground   tip.    Course    personally    supervised    by    Wm.    A.    Chase. 

i  i    M      I      I      A.    'ex- Secretary  Illinois    State  Board  of  Examiners  in 

Accountancy '.  and  large  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  tea — easy  terms. 

Write  now  for  iTf^  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  762  HA,  Chicago.  III. 


advance  is  reported  from  Petrograd, 
including  large  captures  of  prisoners  in 
Volhynia.  The  invading  troops  sweep 
across  the  Pruth,  after  taking  Czerno- 
witz,  and,  according  to  the  report, 
"are  now  advancing  energetically 
toward  the  River  Sereth.  Heavy 
fighting  goes  on  near  Kovel,  the  German 
forces  sent  to  aid  the  Austrians  putting 
up  a  stubborn  combat.  Further  south, 
between  Lutzk  and  Vladinpr-Volynski, 
the  Austrians  launch  a  decided  offensive 
and  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 
Russian  sector  and  taking  three  guns. 
Three  thousand  more  Austrian  prison- 
ers are  captured. 

June  20. — Simultaneous  with  the  Russian 
report  that  General  Brussiloff's  forces 
have  crossed  the  Sereth  and  are  advanc- 
ing, comes  the  German  announcement 
that  the  Teutons  have  broken  the 
Russian  center  and  are  forcing  their  way 
eastward.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  is  the  total  of  Teutonic  pris- 
oners captured  during  the  day's  fighting 
by„the  Russians. 

June  21. — General  Hindenburg  attacks  at 
Smorgon,  on  the  Vilna-Minsk  Railway, 
but  is  later  dislodged  by  the  Russian 
counter-attack. 

The  battle  rages  without  abatement 
around  Kovel,  where  the  Germans  put 
up  a  stubborn  resistance.  General 
Brussiloff  and  his  forces  enter  Gruzia- 
tyn,  thirty-two  miles  southeast  of 
Kovel,  but  are  later  driven  out  by  a 
counter-attack.  Petrograd  officially 
puts  the  entire  number  of  prisoners 
taken  up  to  June  15  as  172,484. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

Juno  15. — The  Italians  resume  their  ac- 
tivity on  the  Isonzo  front  and  take 
several  trenches  east  of  Monfalcone, 
with  500  prisoners.  In  the  Trentino, 
Rome  announces  that  her  troops  have 
occupied  the  summit  of  Monte  Lemerle. 

June  16. — Rome  announces  her  belief  that 
the  Trentino  drive  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  Teutons  are  withdrawing 
troops  for  use  against  the  Russian 
offensive.  Austrian  aeros,  however, 
continue  to  bombard  Italian  towns,  in- 
cluding, on  this  occasion,  Potrogruaro, 
Latisana,  and  Motta  di  Livanza,  all 
points  situated  along  the  Trieste-Ven- 
ezia  Railway. 

June  17. — The  Austrians  take  367  Italian 
prisoners  and  five  machine  guns  during 
an  Italian  assault  southwest  of  Asiego. 
Vienna  reports  many  attacks  repulsed. 

On  the  Italian  right  wing,  Alpine  troops 
carry  the  positions  of  Malga,  Fossetta, 
and  Monte  Magari,  making  slight  cap- 
tures of  men  and  guns. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna  gives  the  in- 
formation, dated  June  12,  that  three 
Italian  torpedo-boats  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Parenzo,  Istria,  and  started  a 
bombardment.  They  wore  driven  off 
before  they  had  time  to  do  material 
damage. 

June  18. — In  the  Asiago  campaign,  the 
Italians  keep  up  the  offensive,  with 
much  activity  between  Monte  Lemerle 
and  Monte  Magnaboschi. 

June  19. — In  a  bayonet  attack,  the  Italian 
Alpine  troops  win  Cima  di  Sidoro, 
taking  a  hundred  prisoners  and  two 
machine  guns. 

June  20. —The  Italian  Alpine  troops  con- 
tinue their  offensive  with  the  capture 
of  .200  Austrian  prisoners  in  the  Asiago 
sector  near  the  Sette  Communi  plateau. 

June  21.— The  Italian  Alpine  troops  win 
more  ground  from  the  invaders  at  the 
head  of  the  Astico  Valley.    The  fighting 

took  place  in  tin*  midst  of  ft  heavy  storm, 
but  tho  Italians  succeeded  in  taking  a 
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strong    position    southwest    of    Monte 
Purche. 

THE    ASIATIC    CAMPAIGN 

June  14. — A  British  column  under  General 
Sykes  enters  the  city  of  Kerman,  in 
southeastern  Persia,  to  check  the  spread- 
ing of  German  propaganda. 

British  aircraft  drop  bombs  on  the  Turk- 
ish camps  at  El  Arish  and  Birmezer, 
in  Egypt. 

June  15.— The  Turkish  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  Ottoman  troops  have 
annihilated  a  detachment  of  400  British 
troops  on  the  Euphrates. 

June  16. — Turkish  advices  state  that  the 
British  force  on  the  Tigris  has  broken 
camp  and  abandoned  its  position  at 
Felahie. 

Russian  troops,  advancing  from  Persia 
toward  Bagdad,  are  attacked  by  a 
Turkish  detachment,  but  drive  the 
enemy  off,  says  a  report  from  Petrograd. 
The  Turks  take  Serpool,  but  are  later 
dislodged. 

London  announces  an  advance  of  British 
troops  along  the  Tigris,  extending 
trenches  to  within  200  yards  of  the 
Turkish  positions  at  Sannayat.  On  the 
other  bank  of  the  river  the  town  of 
Iman  Monsura  is  occupied.  The 
"gunboats"  announced  sunk  by  the 
Turks-  some  time  ago,  says  London, 
were  a  fleet  of  barges. 

June  17. — A  British  attempt  to  land  troops 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
between  Korna  and  Nasselbe  is  pre- 
vented by  the  Turks,  who  drive  their 
enemy  back  after  six  hours  of  fighting. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  British  dead 
are  left  behind,  says  Constantinople. 

June  20. — Eleven  British  aeroplanes  raid 
the  Turkish  camps  at  El  Arish,  and 
do  considerable  damage,  altho  three 
planes  are  lost. 

June  21. — Russia  reports  two  defeats  of 
Turkish  forces;  the  first  near  Mosul, 
where  a  number  of  Kurds  were  killed, 
and  the  second  near  the  region  of  Kola- 
y-Shabin,  where  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  by  Cossacks. 

GENERAL 

June  15. — Amsterdam  reports  that  new 
restrictions  have  been  issued  in  Berlin 
to  cover  the  purchase  of  clothing,  and 
that  clothing-cards  are  to  be  instituted 
by  the  authorities  after  July  31. 
The  Belgian  force  operating  in  German 
East  Africa  reports  that  it  is  driving 
the  enemy  steadily  southward.  The 
German  forces,  after  a  flight,  concen- 
trate in  the  Kitega  region.  Tho 
Belgians  hold  the  road  between  Lakes 
Victoria  and  Tanganyika. 

The  French  War  Office  states  that  in  the 
Greek  activities  of  the  Allies  there  has 
been  fighting  along  the  Vardar  and 
around  Lake  Dorian.  On  the  Struma 
the  Bulgarians  are  fortifying  tho  region 
of  Fort  Rupel. 

June  19. — Dutch  and  Swiss  authorities  are 
responsible  for  reports  of  food-riots  in 
Munich  and  Aix-la-Chapello.  Fierce 
fights  with  tho  police  are  reported,  dur- 
ing which  an  army  meat-curing  factory 
is  burned  down  by  the  mob,  destroying 
over  two  million  pounds  of  meat. 

June  21. — The  Greek  cabinet  resigns, 
(i recce  protests  to  the  United  States 
and  appeals  to  Holland,  Spain,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Switzerland  to  help  her  in 
"her  untenable  situation,"  as  she 
characterizes  the  blockade  and  other 
pressure  from  the  Allies. 

THE  MEXICAN  EMBROGLIO 

June  15. — A  dispatch  from  El  Paso  states 
that  the  Mexican  general,  ^  Gabriel 
Gavira,  recently  commander  of  Juarez, 


What  will  ray  skin 
be  like  ten  years  | 
[from  now  ? 

Perhaps  your  skin  is  clear  and 
fresh  now,  but  what  will  it  be  ten 
years  hence?  Will  it  still  be  nat- 
urally beautiful,  or  will  you  have 
to  use  artificial  means  to  cover 
up  the  effects  of  age  and  neglect? 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Youth,"  but  its  regular 
use  for  the  toilet  will  usually 
preserve  the  delicate  texture  and 
coloring  of  the  complexion  far 
beyond  the  time  when  most 
women  lose  them. 

Even  if  the  skin  is  already  in  bad 
condition,  the  soothing,  healing  medica- 
tion in  Resinol  Soap  is  often  enough  to 
bring  out  its  real  beauty  again,  especially 
if  used  with  a  little  Resinol  Ointment. 

Resinol  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  by 
all  druggists.  For  a  sample  of  each,  free, 
write  to  Dept.  4-A,  Resinol,  Baltimore. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


m. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed  in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 
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The  mileage  obtainable  from  tires  is 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  air  put  into  them. 

If  your  tire  lacks  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  air  it  needs,  it  will  render  you  twen- 
ty per  cent  less  than  the  mileage  it 
could  have  given  you.  Measure  Uie  air 
in  your  tires  with  a 

SCHRADER 

UNIVERSAL  TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

and  set  the  maximum  out  of  your  tires. 

Price  in  U.  S.  A.  One  Dollar 

at  \our  dealer  or 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,    Inc. 

781-791    Atlantic    Avenue,      Brooklyn 
London  Chicago  Toronto 

Highest  Award  at  the  Fanama-Pacihc  Exposition 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catatoc  and  Summer  Priro  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AGES 


USE  FOR  PAPER   WORK 


For  Tire  Life 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  —  EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  vour  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
-'jc  and  50c  sizes  prepaid  to  anv  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.        Dept.  F  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  upper  apartment  of 
this  building  almost  smoth- 
ered the  family  on  hot  days 
before  the  owner  installed 

"GLMIE" 

VENTILATORS 

If  YOU  live  in  an  apartment,  send  us  your 
landlord's  name  and  address — we'll  tell  you 
both  all  about  "GLOBE"  ventilators. 

They  are  real  ventilators — not  just  makeshifts 
to  set  in  a  window.  They  draw  the  heat  out, 
allowing  the  entranee  of  fresh  air.  No  moving 
parts  to  get  out  of  order — noiseless— storm- 
proof and  work  perfectly  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

"GLOBE"  ventilators  are  ideal  for  summer 
cottages,  garages,  barns,  office  and  public  build- 
ings, and  are  inexpensive  to  install— no  main- 
tenance cost.  Send  for  "Circular 
\V." 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 


Campbell  Oscillating  Irrigator 

Under  ordinary  city  pressure  will  thoroughly  irrigate 
a  strip  up  to  70  ft.  long  in  a  few  minutes.  Instantly 
adjustable  so  as  to  cover  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
machine  as  desired.  Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  simply 
attach  to  X  inch  hose,  regulate  stroke  to  cover  area 
desired,  and  turn  on  the  water.  Extremely  light  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  the  irrigation 
of  lawns,  seed  beds  and  small  gardens.  Price,  8  ft. 
length,  115.00;  14  ft.  length,  $25.00,  F.  O.  B.  Jackson- 
ville. Money  back,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satisfactory  after  10  days'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,  Florida 
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K.  N.  &  K. 

TRAVELERS'   CHECKS 

save  time  and  the  annoy- 
ances of  identification. 
Known  and  honored  every- 
where. 

Convenient,  safe, 
economical. 

Denominations  of  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100— at  a 
premium  of  50c  on  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth. 

Get  them  from  your  banker 
or  write  for  full  particulars. 

Knautl)*Nacl)Ou$cKuline 

Equitable  Building 
New  York  City 
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has  been  executed  by  a  Carranza  firing- 
squad  for  ' '  too  zealous  obedience  to  the 
Government  orders  to  aid  General 
Pershing  in  the  bandit-hunt." 

Diplomatic  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica  urge  the  Administration  not  to 
intervene  in  Mexico. 

June  16. — Unofficial  advices  reach  Wash- 
ington that  Gen.  Jacinto  Trevino, 
acting  under  direction  from  General 
Carranza,  has  notified  General  Pershing 
that  any  movement  of  the  American 
troops  south,  east,  or  west  will  be 
regarded  as  a  hostile  act,  and  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

June  17. — Two  more  American  detach- 
ments cross  the  border  in  the  Browns- 
ville district  in  pursuit  of  raiders. 
General  Pershing  replies  to  General 
Trevino  that  he  has  had  no  orders  from 
Washington  to  withdraw,  and  that  if 
he  sees  fit  to  advance  he  will  do  so. 

June  18. — Confidential  reports  from  El 
Paso  state  that  Carranza  has  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment advising  that  if  the  American 
troops  are  not  withdrawn  from  Mexican 
territory  in  seven  days  a  state  of  war 
will  be  considered  existing  between  the 
two  countries,  and  all  Americans 
treated  as  armed  invaders. 

President  Wilson  issues  a  call  to  the 
National  Guard  organizations  of  the 
Union  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  State  militias  begin  mobilizing. 

Orders  are  issued  to  the  Pacific  squadron 
to  leave  at  once  for  Mexican  waters. 
The  ports  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  are  to  be  rigidly  patrolled 
as  a  guard  for  refugees.  Three  scout- 
cruisers  and  three  destroyers  are  ordered 
to  leave  Santo  Domingo  at  once  and 
proceed  to  Mexico.  A  number  of  units 
of  the  American  Navy  are  already  lying 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico. 

General  Obregon  issues  a  call  to  the 
Mexican  people  to  join  the  Army  at 
once  and  defend  their  nation  against 
the  invading  Americans. 

Five  thousand  Carranza  troops  are  re- 
ported on  their  way  northward,  and 
now  at  Villa  Ahumada,  sixty  miles 
south  of  Juarez. 

June  19. — A  radio  from  Commander 
Kavanaugh,  of  the  gun-boat  Annapolis, 
now  at  Mazatlan,  says  that  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sinaloa 
has  declared  war  on  the  United  States. 

Three  thousand  Mexican  troops  mass 
north  of  Chihuahua,  quartering  in 
every  town  from  Juarez  down  to  the 
end  of  General  Pershing's  line.  Many 
riots  are  reported  from  the  interior  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast. 

June  20. — The  American  note  to  Carranza 
is  made  public.  It  flatly  rejects  the 
demand  to  withdraw  General  Pershing 
and  his  troops,  rebukes  the  First  Chief 
for  his  insulting  tone  of  approach,  cites 
the  failure  of  the  Carranzistas  to  co- 
operate in  the  bandit-hunt,  and  puts 
the  responsibility  of  war  upon  Carranza. 

General  Funston  wires  the  War  Depart- 
ment asking  for  a  force  of  militiamen 
numbering  up  to  65,000  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  police  the  entire  border. 

June  21. — According  to  Mexican  reports, 
an  American  scouting  party  is  attacked 
near  Carrizal,  I'M)  miles  south  of 
Juarez,  and  forty  troopers  killed.  Led 
into  ambush,  it  is  said  that  they  were 
raked  by  hidden  machine  guns.  Seven- 
teen prisoners  are  taken,  and  hurried 
to  Chihuahua  City.  The  Mexican 
forces  are,  believed  to  have  suffered 
heavy  losses,  including  one  general. 


FOREIGN 

June  16. — A  dispatch  from  Bergen,  Norway, 
announces  that  Russia  has  completed 
the  work  on  her  new  naval  base  on 
the  island  of  Kildin,  a  port  which  will 
supplant  Archangel,  since  it  is  free 
from  ice  the  year  round. 

June  18. — General  Count  Helmuth  von 
Moltke,  formerly  Chief  of  Staff,  dies 
suddenly  of  heart-disease  while  attend- 
ing a  memorial  service  for  General  von 
der  Goltz  in  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin. 

June  19. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  an- 
nounces his  new  cabinet,  headed  by 
Premier  Boselli. 

DOMESTIC 

AT    WASHINGTON 

June  15. — President  Wilson  selects  Vance 
C.  McCormick,  once  the  Democratic 
and  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

June  19. — President  Wilson  asks  the  House 
for  immediate  consideration  of  a  joint 
resolution  permitting  him  to  draft  the 
National  Guard  for  service  in  Mexico. 

June  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  Consular 
and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill, 
calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  the  services. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  requests 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  Naval 
Bill  increasing  the  quota  of  men  for 
the  Navy  to  74,700. 

GENERAL 

June  15. — A  few  minutes  before  midnight, 
the  Democratic  party  in  convention 
renominates  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Thomas  R.  Marshall  for  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively.  One  dis- 
senting vote  is  cast  by  Delegate  Burke, 
of  Chicago.    The  vote  is  1,092  to  1. 

June  16. — United  States  Senator  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh  dies  at  his  home  in  Augusta, 
Maine. 


Nifty  Work. — An  attorney,  angered  be- 
cause of  an  adverse  ruling  by  the  judge, 
left  the  court-room,  remarking  to  another 
lawyer  that  "  the  judge  was  an  ass  and 
shouldn't  be  on  the  bench." 

Before  the  case  ended  the  judge  heard  of 
the  remark  and  called  the  attorney  before 
him. 

"  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  that  you  called  me 
an  ass  and  said  I  ought  not  to  be  on  the 
bench." 

"  Sure,"  replied  the  quick-witted  at- 
torney. "  Anybody  with  your  profound 
knowledge  of  law  is  an  ass  to  be  on  the 
bench.  You  ought  to  be  practising  before 
the  bar,  where  your  talents  could  be  cashed 
into  big  money." — Puck. 


Precautionary. — "  Can  you  accommo- 
date myself  and  family  for  summer  board?" 

"  What's  your  politics?  "  inquired  Farmer 
Corntossel. 

"  Does  that  make  any  difference?  " 

"  Yep.  I'm  not  going  to  take  another 
chance  on  havin'  the  whole  place  stirred 
up  with  arguments  day  an'  night.  All  the 
folks  that  board  here  this  summer  has  got 
to  have  the  same  politics." — Washington 
Star. 

Worse  than  Germany. — "  Think  of  hav- 
ing a  food-dictatorship  !  " 

"  You  can 'get  used  to  it.  Our  cook  lias 
been  successfully  operating  one  for  years." 
—  Washington  Star. 
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Irate  Lustomert-bend  the  Proprietor  here.  Conciliating  twiter-bony  sir,  he's  out  to  lunc 


Experience  teaches  us  what  we  don't  want  as  well  as  what  we  want. 

Kelly;  -  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires  -  Hand  Made 


FEW  buy  Kelly-Springfield  Tires 
until  they  have  had  experience 
with  other  tires  and  learned  to 
measure  tire  values  in  terms  of  mile- 
age rather  than  initial  cost. 

Every  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  you 
see  is  a  certificate  attesting:  "This 
is  an  experienced  motorist." 

It  testifies:  "This  man  has  driven 
other  cars,  measured  the  wearing 
qualities  of  tires,  and  learned  to 
purchase  mileage  at  the  minimum 
cost 


i  * 


The  reason  is  simple.  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tires  cost  more.  They 
are  hand-made— to  be  sure  that 
mileage  is  built  into  them.  They 
are  excess-mileage  tires. 


So  they  are  found  on  new 
cars  of  the  better  class  only, 
as  special  or  optional  equip- 
ment when  the  car  buyer 
knows  tire  values  and  ap- 
preciates that  the  car  manu- 
facturer has  paid  the  price 
necessary  to  provide  the 
best  service  to  be  had. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tires  cannot  be 
made  to  meet  the  price  allowed  for 
tire  equipment  on  lower  priced 
cars,  when  buyers  expect  only  guar- 
anteed mileage,  so  they  are  not 
found  on  cars  until  the  car  buyer 
has  learned  to  ignore  initial  cost 
and  guarantees  and  consider  cost 
per  mile. 

Because  the  public  expects  a  guar- 
antee, Kelly-Springfield  Tires  are 
guaranteed  for  5,000,  6,000  and 
7,500  miles,  according  to  type.  But 
they  yield  8,000,  10,000  and  often 
greater  mileage.  Cases  where  ad- 
justments are  necessary  are  rare. 

Few  who  have  once  used  Kelly- 
Springfield    Tires    ever    change    to 
other  tires,  except  when  they  buy  new 
cars    equipped    with    other 
tires  chosen  by  the  manu- 
lacturer. 

Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 

Executive  Offices: 

Broadway  and  57th  St.,  New   /ork 

-.  ''■■";.  Send  ten  cents  for  the  new  game, 

"Com*  to  Market"' 
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Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  for  Booklet  B-2 

It  is  interesting  and  explains  thor- 
oughly our  method  by  which  you 
may  purchase  securities  of  Railroads, 
Industrials  and  Public  Utility  Com- 
panies in  any  amount— from  one 
share  or  bond  up,  by  making  a  small 
first  payment  and  the  balance  in 
convenient    monthly    installments.      I 

Free  Booklet  B-2,   "The  Par- 
tial Payment  Plan."   Gives  full 
'information   of   this   method. 

siiqgst&FUil 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange'] 

■lllllllllillllllllllll 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

'Write  For  NewIist  No.  577  And  Free  Booklet. 
)MA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.('«) 

lOklahoma     City.   U.S.A. 


MM5MEEMM 


1 


For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same 
security  and  a  liberal  rate  of  interest 
with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients 

We  also  allow  5  per  rout  on  time  certificates.  If  it  appeals 
to  you  to  have  such  a  fi mi  Envesl  v  wr  money,  write  f.»r  our 
interesting  and  valuaHe  Information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Drawer  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FORSAFETY 


By  a  Local  Savinga  and  Loan  Co.,  in  years  old. 
I  n-li  r  Stat*-  supervision.  Issues  Time  Certlfi- 
Monthly  Savings  and  Ordinary  Savings 
accounts.  Pays  6%  '"  cash  or  will  credit  and 
compound.     Assets  nearly  $600,000. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 

Write  for  literature.  Birmingham,   Ala. 


THE  advertising  columns 
of  The  Digest  now  give 
the  investor  news  of  invest- 
ment offerings  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  op- 
portunity to  schedule  copy  for  these 
pages  and  to  reach  quickly  the 
investing  public  throughout  the 
country.  Many  attractive  bond 
issues  are  decided  upon  and  sold 
within  two  or  tliree  weeks,  so  thai 
this  service  fills  a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscrib- 
ers seeking  advice  or  enlightenment 
on  investments  to  write  to  any  of 
the  bankers  represented  in  our 
columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly  the 
same  service  as  the  large  investor. 

Thejiterary  Digest 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


MORE  IMMIGRANTS  COMING  IN 
SPITE  OF  THE  WAR 

WHILE  immigration  to  this  country 
remains  far  below  normal,  because 
of  conditions  imposed  by  the  war,  many 
readers  will  be  surprized  to  find  that  it 
tends  to  increase  while  the  war  goes  on 
and  that  emigration  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinues to  be  extremely  small.  This  showing 
is  declared  by  Bradstreet's  to  be  worthy  of 
attention,  if  merely  for  the  reason  that  the 
statement  has  frequently  been  made  that 
the  war  was  promoting  "an  enormous 
exodus  of  the  alien-born."  The  facts  are 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  and 
whenever  anything  like  an  opportunity 
has  been  available,  immigration  has  "dis- 
played noteworthy  signs  of  increasing." 
Bradstreet's  says  in  detail  on  this  subject: 

"Of  course  the  inflows  of  normal  years 
are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those 
occurring  since  the  European  War  started. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  notice 
the  indications  given  by  the  most  recent 
monthly  figures,  those  covering  immigra- 
tion as  well  as  emigration  for  April.  Dur- 
ing the  month  just  named  30,560  immigrant 
aliens  entered  the  United  States,  this  num- 
ber representing  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
over  March  last,  of  24  per  cent,  over  April, 
l'.tl  5,  and,  what  is  most  significant,  the  influx 
is  (lie  largest  since  August  of  1914.  Never- 
theless, the  inward  movement  reflects  a 
decrease  of  75  per  cent,  from  April,  1914, 
of  practically  80  per  cent,  from  that  month 
in  1913,  and  of  69  per  cent,  from  the  like 
period  of  1912.  Southern  Italians,  Greeks, 
English,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Mex- 
icans predominate  in  the  order  named  as 
regards  new  arrivals.  From  Europe  there 
came  15,511  immigrants,  and  from  British 
North  America  10,520. 

"On  the  other  hand,  emigration  of  all 
classes  of  aliens,  emigrant  and  non-emi- 
grant, tluring  April  amounted  to  only 
L0,856.  This  number  discloses  a  gain  of 
9.7  per  cent,  over  March,  but  barring  the 
exodus  for  the  month  just  mentioned,  the 
total  is  the  smallest  of  which  there  is 
record  for  years  past.  It  reflects  a  decrease 
of  38  per  cent,  from  April,  1915,  of  nearly 
80  per  cent,  from  the  like  month  in  1914, 
and  of  77  per  cent,  from  April,  1913.  In 
fact,  this  country  during  April  gained  26,- 
143  as  the  net  result  of  the  two  movements, 
immigration  and  emigration,  that  figure 
being  the  largest  reported  for  any  month 
since  May,  1914.  Departures  of  the  En- 
glish race,  aggregating  2,984,  numerically 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  race,  the 
southern  Italians,  with  a  total  of  818, 
coming  next  in  this  respect.  A  further 
st  iidy  of  the  movements  shows  that  arrivals 
of  those  with  no  occupation,  including 
women  and  children,  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  group,  the  total  being  9,865. 
Laborers  arrived  to  the  number  of  6,195, 
while 4,208  farm-laborers  came  in. 

"During  the  month  under  review  8,051 
United  States  citizens  departed,  the  total 
being  made  up  of  5,012  males  and  3,039 
females,  but  at  the  same  time  12,522 
citizens,  7,655  males  and  4,<S(i7  females, 
arrived.  Within  the  ten  months'  period 
91,752  citizens  left  and  100,863  came  in. 
The  following  table  shows  arrivals  of  im- 
migrant aliens  during  each  month  of  the 
years  named. 


1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

January. .. 

.     17,2')?, 

15,481 

44,708 

40,441 

38,453 

February. . 

.    24,740 

13,873 

40,873 

59,156 

45,380 

March.  .  .  . 

.    27,586 

19,263 

92,621 

96,958 

91,185 

April 

30,560 

24,532 

119,885 

136,371 

99,839 

May 

26,069 

107,796 

137,262 

113,635 

June 

22,598 

71,827 

176,261 

92,425 

1916 


July 

August 

September. . 
October .... 
November.  . 
December.. . 


1915 
21,504 
21,949 
24,51:5 
25,450 
24,545 
18,901 


1914 

60,377 
37,706 
29,143 
30,416 

26,298 
20,944 


1913 
138,244 
126,180 
130,247 
134,140 
104,671 
95,387 


1912 
78,101 
82,377 
105,611 
108,300 
94,739 
76,315 


Total....  100,179     258,678     688,495    1,387,318    1,026,300 

;'This   table   sets  forth   the   number   of 
non-immigrant  alien  arrivals: 


January .... 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 
October.  .  .  . 
November.  . 
December.. . 


1916 

4,015 
5,501 
0,099 
0,439 


1915 
5,203 
4,831 
7,072 
7,233 
0,294 
5,901 
5,593 
5,464 
6,583 
5,765 
4,752 
4,272 


1914 

8,442 

9,242 

16,302 

22,322 

19,052 

13,300 

11,038 

13,525 

15,481 

14,825 

9,027 

0,514 


1913 


1912 


8,794 

8,367 

12,199 

9,521 

24,283 

19,703 

38,808 

27,162 

27,430 

19,022 

22,196 

15,810 

10,358 

12,417 

10,475 

15,424 

20,441 

22,855 

18,927 

20,288 

12,360 

13,348 

11,314 

11,293 

Total....     22,054       68,963     159,736       229,585       195,270 


Gd.  total.   122,233     327,641     848,231    1,616,903    1,221,630 

"Total   emigration   during    the   months 
named  is  indicated  below: 


1916 

January 14,005 

February 10.824 

March 9,894 

April 10,856 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1915 

31,556 
14,188 
15,167 
17,670 
17,624 
21,532 
16,015 
41,737 
33,061 
26,338 
26,005 
23,743 


1914 

69,218 

34,722 

28,777 

50,234 

57,783 

78,207 

54,885 

54,112 

34,757 

39,410 

40,748 

45,525 


1913 

57,035 
30,119 
30,867 
45,526 
62,349 
58,186 
62,702 
49,095 
37,900 
54,609 
53,971 
56,587 


Total 45,579     284,636      588,378       598,946 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  the  country  is 
gaining  considerably  more  from  than  it  is 
losing  to  foreign  countries.  Apparently 
those  foreigners  now  here  are  content  to 
stay,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more 
would  come  if  they  could." 

THE  RISE  IN  LIVING  COSTS  IN 
EUROPE 

Statistics  were  recently  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist  of  percentages 
of  cost  of  food  in  European  countries,  the 
figures  given  being  those  for  flour,  sugar, 
butter,  mutton,  bacon,  and  potatoes.  All 
over  the  world  during  the  past  two  years 
an  increase  in  prices  has  taken  place,  and 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country 
as  well,  the  rise  here  having  attained  the 
highest  point  on  record.  In  presenting  a 
table  for  European  countries  The  Annalist 
comments  on  it  as  follows: 

"Whether  or  not  shortage  of  food  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  is  as  serious 
as  some  reports  indicate,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  despite  the  efforts  of  the  author- 
ities to  limit  consumption  and  to  establish 
maximum  prices,  the  cost  of  practically 
all  foodstuffs  has  risen  greatly.  The  Board 
of  Trade  Labor  Gazette's  (London)  monthly 
tabulations  show  that  whereas  food-prices 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  risen  about 
55  per  cent,  above  the  level  at  which  they 
stood  before  the  war,  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
the  increase  exceeds  100  per  cent.  More- 
over, the  figures  for  those  cities  have  to  be 
qualified  as  an  index  of  the  I  rue  condition, 
as  the  prices  in  some  cases  are  the  official 
maxima,  and  in  others  the  articles  can  not 

be  obtained  at  all,  at  least  in  the  ordinary 
shops. 

"On  May  1,  1916,  the  average  price  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
55  per  cent,  above  the  average  for  July, 
1914.  If  only  cities  of  over  50,000  popula- 
tion are  considered,  the  increase  is  59 
per  cent.,    and   if  only   small   towns   and 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  ihia  roliimn.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  uf  wurdn,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalla  New  Standard  Dictionary 

is  .  i.u-iili.  -1  an  arbiter. 

Readers   will   please   bear   in  mind  Dial  no   notice 
v  ill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  A.  T.,"  Meadville,  Pa.— "Kindly  give  the 
rule  governing  such  compound  words  as  'some- 
one,' 'sometime,'  etc.  In  what  cases  arc  thej 
divided  Into  two  words?" 

The  words  "some  one"  are  very  seldom  written 
as  one  word,  alt  ho  "someone"  is  occasionally 
used  in  place  of  the  proper  "some  one."  "Some- 
time," however,  is  written  as  one  word  as  an 
adjective    (meaning    "former"),    as,    "sometime 

professor."  The  word  "sometime"  is  defined 
as  an  adverb,  having  tl'e  meaning,  \i  Borne 
time  not  precisely  staled:  always  properly  writ- 
ten as  ivvo  words;  and  also  meaning  for  a  lime 
in   the  past,  as  'lie   was  some  lime   bishop.'"      It. 


may  be  said,  as  a  general  principle,  thai  when 
one  considers  the  word  some  as  an  adjective,  the 
words  some  lime  are  written  separately;  but  when 
they  are  used  together  as  an  adjective  or  adverb, 
they  may  be  written  as  a  solid  word. 

"W.  w.  s."  Guatemala,  O.  A.— "Kindly  In- 
form me  if  there  is  am  foundation  to  the  general 
belief  that  Thanksi/iiim/  Dm/  was  in  celebration 
of  I  he  arrival  of  a  ship  of  supplies  from  England 
just  at  the  time  that  the  New  England  Colony 
wiTi-  on  the  verge  of  starvation." 

Thanksgiving  dat/,  i'>  the  United  stales,  was  a 
day  first  set  apart  by  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  in 
1621,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  first  harvest 
in  America,  and  perpetuated  in  many  States  by 
an  annual  festival  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Its  national  celebration  in  recognition  of  the  soar's 
blessings  was  first  recommended  by  proclama- 
tion issued  from  the  city  of  New  York,  October, 
1789,  by  George  Washington,  who  set  for  obser- 
vance Thursday,  .November  :.'i;,  of  that  year. 
As  a  recurring  festival  it  was  first  recommended 
October,  1863,  by  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 


r 


coin,  who  set  the  last  Thursday  in  NoVei 
the  day  of  thanksgiving.     The  day  has  sine.  • 
annually  observed. 

"W.    W.    J.,"   Omaha,    Neb.— "(1)    WhicL 
more   correct — 'for   year   ended    Dec.    31,    19i 
or    'for    year    ending    Dee.    31,     1014".'      {2) 
speaking  English  using  a  Latin  or  French   phra 
occasionally  is  it  proper  to  use  the  real  Frenci 
or    Latin    pronunciation,    or    i      there  an   Knglisl 
form  for  foreign  words'.'      For  instance,  the  word 
lingerie  in  an  English  sentence." 

(1)  All  depends  upon  what  precedes — "ended  t 
connotes  the  past  as  occurred,  but  "ending"  con- 
notes a  date  yet  to  come.  Both  forms  may  be 
correct,  "ending"  being  the  more  common  u-uge; 
as,  "the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914."  (2)  In  tiding 
a  phrase  from  a  foreign  language  in  English  con- 
versation, the  pronunciation  of  the  language  of 
origin  should  be  used  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
unless  for  those  phrases  which  have  become 
Anglicized.  The  question  of  the  pronunciation 
of  a  dead  language,  such  as  Latin,  however,  is  a 
controversial  one,  for  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
the  Romans  pronounced  their  words. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


u  Ithout 
passport 
or  Iden- 
tification, t" 
lit.  Land  of  iTtli 
Century  French  customs  and  20th  Centurj  march- 

|S   NOVA  SCOTIA 

Seven  hundred  miles  o|  smiling  Bea-coast,  the  re- 
tnut  of  wild  fowl  und  game  fish,  opened  up  i>v  the 
Halifax  and  South  Western  Railway — from  Poii 
Wade  to  Halifax — rendezvous  of  Britain's  fleet. 
Widiin  one  night '4  steamship  ride  <>f  Boston. 

Write  for  booUet. 
P.O.  MOONEY, General  Pass.Agent, 
123  Hollis  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Vacation  Sea  Trip 

Cool,  restful  and  refreshings 

A  bracing  journey  on  luxu- 
rious steamers,  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  "foreign  land"  that 
adds  relish  10  any  tour. 

6  day s  at  sea— 4  days  on  shore 

$95.22 

Including  all  necessary  expenses 

New  York  to  Havana 

and  Return 

Write  for  Information,   and  illustrated 
booklet,  "  The  Ideal  Vacation." 

WARD  LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N .  Y. 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


PERSONAL 


CASH  —  For  any  discarded  jewelry;  fur  any 

watches  <>r  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  tillinss,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
icis.  Vour  goods  returned  at  our  e\- 
should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  lsw.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 43'.'  K.  Wood  .'street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WAN  l'l-'l>.  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me:  3 
books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  lire:  I  help  you  market  youi  in- 
vention: advice  free  R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  l>.  C. 


M.  in  yirrll  known  patents  -the  kind  that  man 
ufacturers  buy     made  out  reputation  as  "//i<- 
\tlonieys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Protect." 
Write  us  for  evidence       Inventor's 
book  »;.c.    R.S.&  \  B. LACEY.88  Barristei 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTKl'T  AX  1>  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references,  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  tor  examination  and  opinion. 
v.  VTSON  E  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
a'i  V  St.,  Washington, D. C 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Stand  nd  Dictionary  every  day  through 
li~  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  foi  their  benefit. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the   world's   best    paintings   to  consumers. 

New-  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  J  jo  to  J 160  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  asa  rock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati   line  Arts  Company 

-'  i  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
REAL   ESTATE 


Thi:  ty-four  acres  adjoining  city  limits  Miami, 
Florida,    overlooking     LSiscayne     llay    with 

IE  grape  fruit  grove  and  highest  char- 

actei  of  improvements,  Wiite  for  photo- 
graphs and  description  oi  this  and  other 
investments  in  Miami.     Reference  anj 
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United  States 


Tires 

Tenacious  as  the  Grip 
of  a  Bulldog 

THE  BIG  thick  knobs  on  the  'Nobby'  Tread 
may  fairly  be  likened  to  a  bulldog's  teeth. 

They  take  a  grip  of  the  ground  that  will  not 
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GUARDINC    (H'U    MEXICAN    BOUDKR    NEAR   COLUMBUS. 


THE  "NECESSITY"  OF   WAR   WITH   MEXICO 


WITH  MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"neither  at  peace  nor  at  war,"  as  The  New  Republic 
puts  it,  we  find  vigorous  editorial  demands  that  "there 
must  be  no  war  with  Mexico,"  mingling  with  equally  emphatic 
assertions  that  war  actually  exists,  that,  as  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  says,  "we  are  already  at  war — very  much  at 
war."  While  the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Carrizal  with 
their  return  to  the  United  States  by  the  Carranza  authorities 
meets  one  of  our  Government's  chief  demands,  it  does  not,  as 
the  New  York  World  thinks,  close  the  Carrizal  incident.  The 
Mexican  ruler  has,  according  to  The  World,  "made  war  upon  the 
United  States,  and  there  should  be  no  quibbles,  executive  or 
legislative,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding."  Secretary 
Lansing's  call  for  tho  releaso  of  the  Carrizal  prisoners  also 
denounced  the  Carranza  note  of  June  24  as  "a  formal  avowal  of 
deliberately  hostile  action"  against  tho  United  States  forces 
which  are  now  in  Mexico  to  protect  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  against  "rebel  marauders,"  and  it  informed  the  de-facto 
Government  of  Mexico  that  there  is  expected  from  it  an  early 
statement  "as  to  the  course  of  action  it  wishes  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  understand  it  has  determined  upon,  and 
that  it  also  expects  that  this  statement  be  made  through  the 
usual  diplomatic  channels  and  not  through  subordinate  military 
commanders." 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  as  stated  in  the 
editorial  already  quoted,  that  "the  unwarranted  attack  upon  the 
Tenth  Cavalry  squadron,  the  long  refusal  to  release  the  captive 
troopers,  and  the  insolence  and  defiance  of  diplomatic  com- 
munications suggesting  an  exchange  of  prisoners — our  soldiers 
to  be  traded  for  red-handed  bandits — are  consistent  with  noth- 
ing but  well-calculated  hostility  and  an  unwillingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  for  the  preservation  of  order." 

Yel  the  "ungrudging  compliance"  with  the  most  urgent  of 
the  American  demands  impresses  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
With  apprehensions  of  war  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
Carrizal  skirmish  being  dissipated,  the  minds  of  our  citizens, 
according  to  The  Evening  Post,  "at  once  leapt  forward  to 
thoughts  of  ways  to  maintain  peace  and  to  devise  a  broad  and 
humane  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  whole  Mexican  problem." 
What,  it  asks,  are  to  be  the  next  steps?  Disregarding  the  "rau- 
cous cry  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  take  oOO.tXX)  soldiers 
and  'clean  up1  Mexico,"  the  New  York  editor  proceeds  to 
make  certain  suggestions  which  represent  the  views  of  many  of 
his  fellow  pacifists: 

"Primarily,  the  Mexican  difficulty,  as  it  affects  the  United 
States,  is  a  border-difficulty.  It  lias  been  of  long  standing. 
Recent  years  have  merely  intensified  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
confusion  and  disturbance  in  northern  Mexico,  we  have  been 
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apt  to  overlook  the  substantial  achievements  of  the  Carranza 
Government  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  Even  there  trouble 
enough  remains.  Problems  of  financial  and  industrial  recon- 
struction sufficient  to  tax  or  appal  the  most  skilful  statesman- 
ship confront  the  de-facto  Government  of  Mexico.  Its  foreign 
relations  have  to  be  restored  and  regularized.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  painful  amount  of  destitution  among  the  people.  Stories  of 
starving  women  and  children  come  from  too  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  disbelieved.  Their  relief  is  urgent.  And  the 
question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  the  duty,  as  well 
as  the  great  opportunity,  of  our  Government  to  move  forward 
in  aid  of  the  hunger-stricken  victims  of  three  years  of  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  that  we  seek  to  work  out 
the  establishing  of  peace,  and  the  security  of  life  and  property, 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

"The  great  lack,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  of  good-will  on  the 
part  of  Americans,  but  of  methods,  of  tools,  of  suitable  agencies. 
Many  suggestions  are  made.  The  Red  Cross  might  be  used,  if 
the  way  were  opened,  for  the  carrying  of  food  and  supplies  to 
Mexicans  in  dire  need.  A  commission  might  be  sent,  if  agreeable 
to  the  Mexican  authorities,  made  up  of  distinguished  and  peace- 
loving  Americans,  to  confer  with  Mexicans  on  the  spot  as  to 
what  measures  should  be  undertaken  in  common.  But  the 
obvious  intermediary,  the  great  means  of  conciliation  and 
settlement  and  upbuilding,  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  President 
Wilson.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  Pan-American  spirit,  and  the 
entire  readiness  of  the  leading  South-American  republics  to 
place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  President  Wilson  can  not  ignore  this.  He  can  not 
wish  to  throw  to  the  ground  the  edifice  of  Pan-American  concord 
which  he  himself  has  done  so  much  to  enlarge  and  strengthen. 
And  in  the  assurances  given  by  Ambassador  Naon  and  the  other 
representatives  of  the  South-American  nations,  that  they  are 
'always  disposed  to  work  for  the  peace  of  America,'  there  is 
offered  to  him  an  instrument,  for  use  in  the  present  emergency, 
which  it  would  be  incredible  folly  for  him  to  refuse." 

The  demand  for  mediation,  arbitration,  or  other  peaceful 
settlement  has  also  been  eloquently  voiced  by  men  like  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  leading  Socialists,  at  mass- 
meetings  held  in  New  York  under  Socialist  and  pacifist  auspices, 
and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Public  (Chicago),  La  Follette's 
(Madison),  the  New  York  Call  (Soc),  and  the  Topeka  Capital. 
If,  as  Secretary  Lansing  is  reported  to  have  said, "there  is  nothing 


advertisement,  "will  not  justify  this  nation  in  going  to  war 
because  a  neighboring  republic,  having  allowed  our  troops  to  enter 
its  territory  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  outlaws,  demanded  that  these 
troops  should  not  march  farther  into  its  territory  after  the 
band  of  outlaws  had  been  scattered  and  many  of  them  killed." 
In  the  Springfield  Republican  a  correspondent  who  knows  the 


WHEN  DELAY  COSTS  LIVES  I 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

to  mediate,"  then,  says  The  Public,  "there  is  nothing  to  justify 
war."  In  a  full  front-page  editorial  The  Call  declares  that  there 
is  no  real  cause  for  war  with  Mexico,  that  "such  incidents  as 
those  that  are  called  causes  for  war  are  not  causes  for  war,  and 
every  one  of  them  might  have  been  averted."  History,  says  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism  in  a  conspicuous  newspaper 


THE  WEAPONS. 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mexican  and  the  Latin  American  admits  that  a  few  American 
property-owners  in  Mexico  may  profit  by  intervention.  But 
he  asks  our  American  merchants  and  financiers  if  they  can 
"afford  to  throw  away  all  that  they  have  accomplished;  are 
they  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  rising  tide  of  indigna- 
tion sweep  through  every  Latin-American  country  below  the 
Isthmus?"  "The  unending  hatred  of  Latin  America  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  the  doubtful  dignity  of  arbitration  by  arms," 
agrees  the  Boston  Herald,  which,  however,  concludes  that  there 
will  be  no  war,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  The  Allies  in  the  European  struggle  have  too  much  to  lose 
by  our  being  thus  engrossed  to  permit  it,  and  they  have  great 
influence  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Think  what  it  would 
mean,  for  example,  to  have  an  American  blockade  of  the  Mexi- 
can coast  which  would  shut  off  the  transport  of  oil  to  the  bellig- 
erents! Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  our  ammunition 
diverted  to  the  Southwest! 

"2.  The  argument  for  arbitration  of  some  sort  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted 

"3.  Then  there  is  the  argument  from  expediency.  Of  all  the 
bootless  wastes  of  good  American  life  that  could  be  imagined, 
the  sending  of  our  youth  into  Mexico  at  this  time  of  the  year 
would  be  about  the  worst.  Our  militiamen  are  unseasoned, 
unequipped,  unprepared.  They  would  go  into  desert-stretches 
where  it  snows  by  night  and  reaches  106  degrees  the  following 
noon.  They  would  encounter  physical  risks  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  .  

"If  the  Mexicans  were  pouring  in  on  us,  threatening  to  stamp 
out  our  national  life,  as  the  hordes  of  Persia  sought  to  overrun 
the  puny  Greek  states  in  the  days  of  Salamis  and  Thermopylae, 
we  should  be  ready  to  throw  our  young  men  into  the  fight  at 
all  hazards;  but  everybody  realizes  that  no  such  situation  exists. 
Mexico  has  been  an  exceedingly  troublesome  and  annoying 
neighbor.  Conditions  there  are  horrible  in  the  last  degree. 
But  we  ought  to  find  some  way  of  straightening  them  out  short 
of  '  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways.' 

"4.  Nor  should  we  disregard  the  argument  of  political  expedi- 
ency as  a  factor  in  shaping  the  President's  mind.  He  has  one 
supreme  issue  on  which  to  go  before  the  country1 — 'He  has  kept 
us  out  of  war!'  We  doubt  if  he  would  make  a  good  trade  to 
lose  that  issue  only  to  gain  whatever  glory  came  from  the  pursuit 
of  bandits  in  a  typhus-ridden  land." 
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But,  insists  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  in  an  editorial 
head-line,  "The  United  States  Can  Nol  Submit  lis  Duly  in 
Mexico  to  Arbitration."  The  Carrizal  affair,  ''coming  as  the 
climax  of  a  series  of  outrages  "  against  i  he  United  States,  presents 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail's  opinion  "an  issue  which  must 
be  settled  directly  between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico." 
As  it  believes: 

"Such  are  the  present  circumstances  that  the  United  States 
would  jeopardize  the  future  and  make  such  friendly  relations 
impossible  if  it  did  not  at  this  grave  juncture  insist  upon  a  clear 
and  equitable  settlement,  not  only  of  the  ghastly  Carrizal  issue, 
but  also  of  all  the  cumulative  issues  thai  lie  behind  it.  A 
failure  to  reach  a  complete  adjustment  of  all  outstanding  prob- 
lems at  this  time  would  constitute  a  menace  to  the  future  peace 
of  the  two  continents." 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "that  the 
Carrizal  affair  is  not  the  cause  for  which  we  should  go  to  war. 
That  is  only  an  incident."  "If  we  have  an  adequate  provoca- 
tion, a  just  reason,  that  lies  on  us  so  heavy  as  to  make  it  an 
obligation,  it  is,"  in  the  view  of  a  Texas  paper,  the  Dallas 
News,  "in  the  fact  that  after  five  or  six  years  of  internecine 
warfare,  Mexico  is  not,  to  all  appearances,  any  nearer  to  a  settle- 
ment of  its  troubles  than  it  was  in  the  beginning."  The  Peoria 
Journal  (Dem.)  speaks  for  a  number  of  its  contemporaries  in 
concluding  that  "we  must  enter  Mexico  sooner  or  later,  not  to 
wreak  vengeance  or  to  conquer,  but  to  chasten  and  purge."  It 
is  the  belief  of  many  papers,  like  the  Seattle  Times,  that — 

"From  Intervention  good  unquestionably  will  come  for 
Mexico.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  way  out  for  the  neighboring 
republic.  It  can  not  solve  its  own  internal  problems — and  its 
ablest  men  realize  that  fact.  Wherever  United  States  soldiers 
penetrate,  anarchy  resulting  from  continued  civil  war  will  give 
way  to  law,  and  business  will  resume  its  accustomed  activity 
under  the  protection  of  their  bayonets. 

"Nor  will  the  results  be  less  beneficial,  in  the  end,  for  the 
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doing  duty  on  the  Mexican  border,  is  equipped  with  these  weapons 


United  Slates.  We  will  be  forced  to  develop  a  military  estab- 
lishment adequate  in  size  and  efficiency  for  the  successful  handling 
of  the  situation.  .  .  .  We  will  prepare  in  a  manner  that  not 
only  will  mean  victory  in  Mexico,  but  will,  as  well,  amply  safe- 
guard the  republic  against  attack  from  any  quarter." 

Tho  they  inclined  to  a  belief  that  intervention  and  war  must 


needs  be,  most  of  these  papers  say  as  emphatically  as  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  that  "the  addition  of  any  pari  of  Mexico's 
territory  to  tin  United  Slates  is  as  far  from  the  desire  of  Ameri- 
cans as  it  is  from  that  of  the  Mexicans.'  "No  war  of  conquest 
for  private  greed!"  proclaims  the  New  York  World.  Such  senti- 
ments have  already  found  official  expression  and,  according  to 


CAPTAIN   CHARLES   T.    BOYD    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 

Altho  twice  wounded  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  first  volley  of  the 
Carrizal  encounter.  Captain  Boyd,  commanding  a  troop  of  the 
famous  negro  regiment,  the  loth  Cavalry,  led  his  men  to  the  attack 
under  a  deadly  fire  until  killed  by  a  third  bullet   in  the  head. 


The  New  Republic,  arc  openly  avowed  by  most  citizens.  Never- 
theless, remarks  this  weekly,  "it  is  time  to  search  our  souls  to 
discover  whether  there  is  not  lurking  in  them  a  supprest  wish 
for  aggrandizement."  Men  might  be  converted  to  the  view- 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  end  Mexican  anarchy  through  annexation. 
Once  occupying  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  with  our  armies, 
after  having  "become  maddened  with  blood."  we  may  want  to 
keep  it.  Such  a  dismemberment  of  Mexico  would  be  "an  irre- 
coverable loss  to  humanity."  in  the  New  Republic's  judgment. 
Quite  the  contrary,  thinks  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal: 

"Assuredly,  conquest  in  the  ancient  sense  of  subjugation  and 
appropriation  is  not  in  the  mind  of  any  reflecting,  or  the  heart 
of  any  considerate.  American.  .  .  .  But,  resolved  upon  good 
neighborhood,  we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth. 
With  this  in  view,  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  both  illogical 
and  untenable 

"There  will  never  be  peace  and  order,  nor  good  neighborhood, 
until  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  advanced  to  the  mountains, 
embracing  what  is  known  as  northern  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  are  extended  to  the  sea.  and  Lower  California  joined 
to  California,  as  was  at  tirst  intended.  We  can  afford  to  buy  all 
this  territory  from  the  Mexicans,  to  pay  them  for  it  enough  to 
put  them  out  of  debt  and  on  velvet,  leaving  them  a  region,  tho 
too  big  for  them  to  govern,  yet  easier  to  govern  than  the  vast 
area  which  has  for  the  last  hundred  years  defied  every  effort  at 
government  save  and  excepting  the  despotic  Diaz  r.'dnie." 
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THE   MINUTEMEN   OF   1916 

THE  MIDNIGHT  RIDE  OF  PAUL  REVERE  may  have 
been  more  picturesque,  remarks  The  Ohio  State  Journal, 
but  could  not  have  been  more  thrilling  than  the  word 
over  every  wire  in  the  country  on  June  18  by  which  the  President 
called  out  the  State  militias  for  defense-service  along  the  Mexi- 
can border.  The  unrealized  actual  menace  of  Mexico  was 
revealed  as  never  before  at  every  crossroads  in  the  land.  The 
summons  is  made,  as  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  reminds  us, 
under  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  provides 
that  the  militia  may  be 
called  out  only  to  "exe- 
cute    the     laws     of     the 

■ 

Union,  to  suppress  insur- 
rections, and  repel  inva- 
sion." The  last  specified 
purpose  is  intended  in  the 
present  instance,  this  cor- 
respondent points  out, 
while  it  is  said  to  be  a 
debatable  point  in  law- 
whet  her  in  an  effort  to 
repel  an  invasion  the 
militia  could  be  sent  across 
the  Mexican  frontier  to 
meet  an  advancing  foe. 
But  the  President  will 
nave  a  freer  hand  in  con- 
trol of  the  militia,  accord- 
ing  to  some  journals, 
through  the  Hay  Militia 
Draft  Bill,  which  the 
Indianapolis  .Xi  ws  says 
has  the  effect  of  practi- 
cally incorporating  the 
entire  National  Guard  in 
the  regular  Army.  The 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  here  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  whenever  in  his  opinion  an  emergency  exists 
which  demands  the  use  of  troops  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
uiirjer  the  provisions  of  Section  111  of  the  National  Defense  Act, 
approved  June  11,  1916,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  said  section 
may  be  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof, 
any  or  all  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  organized 
militia  of  the  several  Slates,  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  and  all  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
organized  militia  reserves,  to  serve  for  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency unless  sooner  discharged." 

The  men  thus  drafted,  The  News  points  out,  could,  of  course, 
be  required  for  service  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
mentions  a  further  important  provision  of  the  resolution  which 
authorize-:  the  organization  of  new  and  "complete  tactical 
units,"  so  that  the  best  of  the  National  Guard's  battalions, 
regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  can  be  picked  and  combined 
into  new  bodies  under  officers  of  the  regular  Army. 

The  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
family  of  every  National  Guardsman  at  the  cost  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  provided  the  family  has  no  other  income 
than  his  pay,  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate.  While  the  reso- 
lution as  adopted  in  the  upper  house  gives  no  relief  to  families 
of  '  ten,  Wa  ton  dispatches  inform  us  that  it  allows 

from  ser  ice  of  National  Guardsmen  who  have 
families  dependent  on  them.     The  Senate's  stand  is  defined  by 
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Senator  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  who  said,  when  he  heard  that  the  House  had  disagreed 
by  a  vote  of  119  to  5  with  the  action  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
Senate  "positively  will  not  agree  to  pay  pensions  to  dependents. 
It  would  bankrupt  the  Federal  Treasury  and  demoralize  the 
Army."  Until  the  houses  have  agreed,  the  press  remind  us, 
President  Wilson  is  not  legally  authorized  to  use  the  Guardsmen 
in  Mexico.  In  the  view  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  the  bill  will 
have  two  effects.  First,  it  will  "greatly  simplify"  the  work  of 
organizing  the  new  troops  as  an  effective  reenforcement  to  the 

regular  Army  and  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  them 
much  more  promptly;  and, 
secondly,  it  will  stimulate 
recruiting. 

The  prompt  response  of 
the  National  Guard  and 
the  marked  increase  of  re- 
cruits in  certain  sections 
give  great  satisfaction 
to  some  editorial  ob- 
servers, even  when  they 
have  to  admit  that  the 
readiness  of  the  men  is 
badly  matched  by  the  un- 
readiness in  many  points 
of  the  militia  equipment. 
Thus  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
tells  us  that  many  "glar- 
ing phases  of  unprepared- 
ness"  were  soon  disclosed, 
and  by  far  the  most  lam- 
entable of  these  are  the 
shortage  and  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  machine  guns. 
A  large  percentage  of  the 
guns  used  by  the  Allies 
were  manufactured  here, 
this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
and  many  of  them  are 
American  inventions,  so 
that  "w:e  have  given  the  world  our  arms  and  remain  defense- 
less," and  even  Mexico  is  well  supplied  with  the  very  weapons 
we  lack.  Nor  is  New  York  alone  in  this  plight,  for  "in  every 
State  there  is  a  great  shortage."  There  are  deficiencies  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  it  will  take  time  to  provide  the  equipment 
lacking,  the  New  York  Sun  thinks,  but  it  cautions  us  at  the 
same  time  that  too  much  must  not  be  expected.  In  common 
with  others,  this  journal  is  chiefly  imprest  by  the  fact  that 
the  mobilization  puts  the  Guard  to  a  severe  test  of  its  efficiency, 
and  it  points  out  that  "upon  the  strength  of  representations 
made  in  Congress  by  the  advocates  of  Federalization  a  great 
deal  more  will  be  expected  of  the  Guard  than  would  be  the  case 
if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  control  by  the  States 
to  a  minimum."  While  this  is  not  exactly  fair,  it  is  natural, 
and  The  Sun  adds: 

"The  responsibility  of  officers  of  the  Guard  who  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress  to  make  the  tie  with  the  Federal 
Government  close  will  be  all  the  greater  because  they  succeeded 
in  having  the  volunteer-army  plan  eliminated  from  the  Chamber- 
lain Bill  in  conference.  No  doubt  they  were  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  improve  an  existing  organization 
that  was  well  trained  and  make  it  a  reenforcement  of  the  regular 
Army  than  to  call  into  being  a  body  of  volunteers  which  might 
prove  more  attractive  to  the  young  men  of  the  country  without 
being  as  capable;  but  in  urging  t  he  claims  of  the  National  Guard 
the  eager  advocates  of  Federalization  guaranteed  its  efficiency." 

The  improvement  under  Federalization  should  make  tho  Guard 
an  admirable  second  line  of  defense,  observes  this  journal,  tho 


TWO  PATRIOTIC  AMERICANS. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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to  expect  it  to  be  up  to  tlio  regular  Army  in  efficiency  would  be 
"irrational."  We  must  judge  the  Guard  by  the  opportunities 
it  has  had  to  improve  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dick  Bill  of 
1903  and  the  amending  law  of  1908.  It  has  been  uniformed 
like  the  regular  Army  and  its  equipment  has  been  made  the 
same,  while  it  has  been  drilled  and  maneuvered  by  officers  of  the 
Army  in  association  with  regulars,  and  The  Sun  informs  us  that — 

"The  gain  in  efficiency  and  morale  has  been  marked.  To  say 
that  the  Guard  has  improved 
100  per  cent,  since  the  Span- 
ish-War period  would  not  be 
'an  exaggeration;  but  there 
still  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
improvement,  and  when  $25,- 
000,000  a  year  is  expended  up- 
on the  Guard  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  place  of  a 
present  average  of  .14,000,000, 
we  ought  to  have  a  force  of 
citizen  soldiers  worthy  to  be 
brigaded  with  regular  troops, 
if  not  equally  efficient  and 
dependable." 

Despite  the  quick  response 
of  the  Guard  generally  record- 
ed, in  a  few  instances  we  read 
of  "mutinous"  spirits  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  Federal  oath. 
Company  "L"  of  the  Keokuk 
(Iowa)  State  Militia  declined 
to  be  sworn  and  were  mustered 
out,  and  for  a  short  time  there 
was  gloom  in  Massachusetts 
because  the  cavalrymen  of  the 
First  Squadron  were  recusant. 
"The  hitch  came  through  a 
lack  of  understanding  what  the 
oath  meant,"  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Cole  is  reported  as  saying, 
and  when  the  matter  was  ex- 
plained to  the  men  they,  "swore 
in  with  a  whoop."  The  oath 
reads  as  follows: 
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"SHOOT  LOW,  SON." 
Jolin  Rankin,  veteran  of  two  wars,  bidding  good-by  to  his  son. 


"I,   : 

enlisted  this 


-  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  voluntarily 

-  day  of ,  1910,  as  a  soldier  in  the  National 

Guard  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of ,  for  the 

period  of  three  years  in  service  and  three  years  in  the  reserve, 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law,  unless  sooner  discharged 
by  proper  authority. 

"  1  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 

to  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  State  of ,  and  that 

I  will  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully  against  all  their  enemies 
whomsoever,  and  that]  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of 

,  and  of   the  officers 

appointed  a\  er  me  accord- 
ing to  law  and  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war. 

"This  oath  is  subscribed 
with  tlie  understanding 
that  credit  will  be  given  in 
the  execution  of  this  con- 
tract for  the  period  which 
1  have  already  served  un- 
der my  current  enlistmenl 
in  the  organized  militia  of 

the  State  of . 

"Signed, 


Delays  experienced  ia 
mobilization  are  being  used 
by  advocates  of  prepared- 
ness as  an  object-lesson  of 
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the  unprepared  condition  in  which  we  are.  Thus  the  Washing- 
ton Star  points  out  that  the  President's  call  was  announced  on 

Sunday,  June  18,  and  while  many  people  had  a  vision  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Slate  militia  rushing  into  State  camps,  and  after  a 
day  or  1  wo  moving  on  the  trains  and  being  whisked  to  the  na- 
tional boundary,  all  ready  for  service,  this  journal  believes  that 
in  all  likelihood  it  will  be  a  month  before  this  force  of  citizen 
soldiery,   perhaps  amounting  to  100,000  at  the  border,  can  be 

regarded  as  "an  army  in  the 
military  sense,"  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  regular  com- 
manders it  may  be  considered 
of  but  poor  quality  then.  Yet , 
The  Star  adds,  it  will  have  the 
"compactness  of  organization, 
and  presumably  a  sufficiency 
of  equipment,  and  it  will  in  no 
wise  be  lacking  in  spirit,  tho 
probably  to  some  extent  de- 
ficient in  individual  endur- 
ance." A  gratifying  feature 
of  the  mobilization  is  the  vol- 
untary promise  of  many  em- 
ployers, as  various  journals 
note,  to  continue  to  pay  the 
wages  of  enlisted  or  enlisting 
employees  and  keep  their  places 
open  for  them  when  they  re- 
t  urn.  This  problem  is  sized  up 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
as  follows: 

"A  Washington  estimate 
figures  that  at  least  $1,500,000 
weekly  will  be  lost  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  soldiers  from  their 
occupations.  The  figure  places 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the  militiaman  at  $15;  too 
low,  we  fear.  The  loss  prob- 
ably exceeds  the  sum  of  S20  per 
man.  Against  this  the  only 
offset  is  the  Government  pay, 
averaging  not  over  $4  per  week.  To  point  out  that  some 
generous  or  patriotic  employers,  some  of  whom  are  named  iu 
the  day's  news,  undertake  to  pay  full  salaries  to  their  men  called 
to  the  front  is  in  no  way  to  solve  the  question.  It  is  simply 
shifting  the  burden." 

The  Em.  niiKj  Sun  does  not  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  generosity 
will  be  shown  by  American  employers,  but  many  such,  however 
willing,  "can  not  afford  to  pay  salaries  without  return,  and 
there  will  be  a  few  unwilling  to  pay,"  and  it  points  out  that — 

"Either  the  National 
Government  or  those  of 
the  States  will  have  to  act. 
and  to  act  quickly,  to  sup- 
ply the  inevitable  defici- 
ency. The  dependents  of 
the  men  who  rally  to  the 
national  defense  must  not 
be  allowed  to  go  short 
even  for  an  hour.  All  the 
countries  engaged  in  the 
European  War  have  made 
provision  for  the  women 
and  children  left  at  home 
while  the  men  tight. 

"The  problem  works 
out  to  a  dilemma.  That 
dilemma  is  by  no  means 
new.  It  led  to  the  stam- 
peding of  our  Revolution- 
ary troops  back  to  the 
farms  at  moments  critical 
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BETTER  LATE  THAN   NEVER. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


T.  R. — "This  hurts  me  worse  than  it  does  you?  " 

— Morris  in  the  New  York  Independent. 


CARTOONISTS   MAKING    FUN    OF   AN    OLD    FRIEND. 


for  the  American  cause  and  likewise  critical  for  the  crops.  The 
offset  is  that  in  that  dilemma  lies  the  assurance  of  a  democratic 
country  against  military  ambitions." 

The  .Minneapolis  Tribune  says  that  while  the  generous  em- 
ployer and  the  contributor  to   funds  for  soldiers'  benefit   do  a 

commendable  thing,  the  emergency  should  be  met    by  luxation, 

whether  State  or  Federal,  so  that  every  citizen  would   do  his 

share,  and  it  adds: 

"Action  in  this  direction  by  the  State  or  Federal  authority 
would  be  recognition  of  the  principle  of  universal  service  and 
tend  to  hasten  the  day  when  a  call  to  arms  will  not  skim  the 
cream  of  the  population  at  the  very  beginning,  but  will  brin^  into 
the  service  on  equal  terms  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  up  to  the 
number  which  may  be  required  by  the  occasion." 

The  concern  for  the  dependents  of  the  men  who  march  away 
is  matched  by  the  admiration  shown  for  the  National  Guard  by 
many  journals  across  the  country,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows:  - 

"  It  is,  indeed,  no  little  thing  that  is  taking  place  in  our  lives 
to-day.  Rather  it  is  something  so  big  and  enduring  that  it  must, 
crowd  out  the  common  and  trivial  cares  and  concerns  of  out- 
lives. Thousands  of  men,  young,  surrounded  by  all  that  happi- 
ness and  comfort  can  bestow,  are  willingly,  gladly,  giving  up  what 
life  holds  of  present  promise  and  of  future  hope,  giving  up  all 
they  have  and  all  they  hope  to  have,  because  a  single  word  has 
been  spoken,  the  simple  call  of  duty  has  come. 

'"The  glory  of  war  that  is  the  tinsel  and  the  uniform,  the 
pomp  and  the  ceremony,  is  an  empty  sham.  But  the  glory  of 
war  that  is  the  duty,  the  sacrifice,  the  unselfishness,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  individual  to  the  common  weal,  is  an  enduring 
fact.  And  it  is  this  fact  that  stands  disclosed  to  us  to-day 
in  all  its  true  nobility." 

This  journal  adds  -I  hat  the  action  of  these  men  who  marched 
off  "lifted  us  all  out  of  the  sofdidness  of  our  every-day  concerns. 
Their  willingness  to  go  has  brought  a  new,  a  nobler  under- 
standing to  us  of  our  country  and  our  race.  Because  of  them  we 
have  again  lived  through  a  great  day,  another  great  day,  in  our 
history,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Times  observes: 

"They  all  go  to  do  what  musl  be  done  for  the  honor  of  (lie 
Republic,  The;,  go  bravely  to  service  of  danger,  to  death  for 
some  and  fame  for  some,  and  hardship  for  all,  .  .  .  and  those, 
no  I  dr\  -i  ed,who  crowd  the  streets  to  see  t  hem  go;  those  sisters 
and  mother-  and  fathers  and  sweethearts  and  little  ones  with 
waving  hands,  they,  too,  have  a  part  in  the  sacrifice.  'They 
e  who  only  stand  and  wait.' " 


THE   HUGHES-ROOSEVELT   ALLIANCE 

* 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  was  "out  of  politics"  a 
whole  two  weeks,  as  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.)  notes, 
from  the  adjournment  of  the  Progressive  Convention  on 
June  10  to  the  meeting  of  the  Progressive  National  Committee 
on  the  26th.  The  Colonel's  letter  finally  taking  himself  out  of 
the  Presidential  race  and  indorsing  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  dis- 
counted by  the  press,  but  the  epistolary  exchange  of  compli- 
ments between  the  two  gentlemen,  their  friendly  tete-a-tete 
dinner  in  a  New  York  hotel  one  evening  last  week,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  Colonel's  willingness  to  take  the  stump 
for  the  ex-J ust ice,  bring  some  expressions  of  surprize  from 
Democratic  editors.  If  these  two  distinguished  men,  so  unlike, 
supposedly  unfriendly  toward  each  other  in  the  past,  "have 
converted  each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  now  able  to 
enter  into  sweet  communion,  there  are  over  7,000,000  Republi- 
cans and  Progressives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German-American 
Alliance,  who  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  done,"  the  New  York 
World  remarks.  Another  Democratic  daily,  t  he  Buffalo  Enquirer, 
thinks  "il  will  be  the  record-breaking  spectacle  of  American 
politics  if  Mr.  Hughes  wins  the  active  support  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  retains  the  active  support  of  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 
That  feat  would  reduce  riding  two  horses  speeding  in  opposite 
directions  to  a  minor  wonder."  Republicans  welcome  the 
Hughes-Roosevelt  alliance  as  an  earnest  of  victory  for  a  reunited 
party  and  have  no  words  of  praise  too  high  for  the  patriotism 
and  unselfishness  of  the  "third-term  candidate"  and  "party- 
wrecker"  of  four  years  ago.  The  act  of  reunion  of  .June  26 
is  set  down  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Rep.!  -pro  tern.)  as  "one 
of  the  handsomest  episodes  in  American  history": 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  by  pledging  his  full  support  to  the  rival 
who  had  defeated  him  for  the  Republican  nomination  won  more 
true  glory  than  he  ever  could  have  gained  as  President. 

"Mr.  Hughes  in  his  ringing  telegram  to  the  Progressives  and 
in  his  sympathetic  and  urbane  letter  to  Colonel  Roosevelt 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  in 
his  behalf." 

Tn  his  letter  formally  declining  the  Presidential  nomination, 
the  Colonel  first  pays  tribute  to  I  he  Progressive  party  as  repre- 
sented in  I  he  convention  of  L912and  1916,  which  "in  character, 
in   disinterestedness,    in    vision,   in   insight,   in   high   purpose,  and 
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in  desire  to  render  practical  service  to  the  people,  typified  exactly 
what  such  bodies  ought  to  be  in  a  great  self-governing  democ- 
racy." Something  was  accomplished  at  Armageddon,  according 
to  the  Colonel,  for  Progressive  principles  have  been  adopted 
by  other  parties.  Yet  tho  loyal  to  their  principles,  Progressives 
must  see  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  now  prepared  to 
accept  a  new  party.     "It  remains  for  us,  good  humoredly  and 

with  common  sense,   to  face  the  situation      

and  endeavor  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  that 
it  can  bo  made  to  yield  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole."  Either  the  Republican  or  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  is  bound  to  be  elected  in 
November.  Now,  the  present  Administra- 
tion, according  to  this  student  of  American 
history,  has  "been  guilty  of  short-comings 
more  signal  than  those  of  any  Administra- 
tion since  the  days  of  Buchanan."  The 
Republicans  chose  Hughes,  "a  man  whose 
public  record  is  a  guaranty  that  'he  will 
not  merely  stand  for  a  program  of  clean- 
cut,  straight-out  Americanism  before  elec- 
tion, but  will  resolutely  and  in  good  faith 
put  it  through  if  elected.'  He  is  beyond  all 
comparison  better  fitted  to  be  President 
than  Mr.  Wilson."  So  it  is  the  Colonel's 
deep  conviction  that  Progressives  can  serve 
their  common  country  at  this  moment  "only 
by  supporting  Mr.  Hughes."  The  German- 
American  alliances,  insists  the  Colonel,  are 
not  supporting  Hughes  because  they  like 
him,  but  because  of  "  their  antagonism  to  me." 
To  win  "their  ungrudging  support  of  Mr. 
Hughes,"  the  Colonel  finally  bids  Progres- 
sives direct  their  gaze  to  two  pictures.  In 
the  Rooseveltian  description  Mr.  Hughes  is 
to  Mr.  Wilson  as  "Hyperion  to  a  Satyr" — 


"Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  have  in  actual 
practise  lamentably  failed  to  safeguard  the 
interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  brought  us  to  impotence  abroad  and  to  division  and 
weakness  at  home.  .  .  .  They  have  taught  us  to  accept  adroit 
elocution  as  a  substitute  for  straightforward  and  efficient  action. 
They  have  raised  indecision,  hesitancy,  and  vacillation  into  a 
settled  Governmental  policy." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  career  of  Mr.  Hughes  "is 
the  warrant  for  our  belief  that  he  will  be  the  unfaltering 
opponent  of  that  system  of  invisible  government  which  finds 
expression  in  the  domination  of  the  party  boss  and  the  party 
machine."  It  is  "a  guaranty  that  whatever  he  says  before 
election  will  be  made  good  by  his  acts  after  election.  Morally, 
his  public  record  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  unbending  integrity; 
intellectually,  it  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  original  and  trained 
ability." 

The  Progressive  committee  did  not  follow  the  leader  to  the 
Republican  camp  without  a  struggle.  Men  like  Matthew  Hale, 
of  Massachusetts;  Bainbridge  Colby,  of  New  York;  Henry 
Cochems,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Yice-1  'residential  nominee  John 
M.  Parker,  of  Louisiana,  protested  vigorously  before  the  resolu- 
tions declaring  for  Hughes  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  32  to  6. 

Candidate  Hughes  at  once  wrote  to  the  committee  welcoming 
Progressive  support.  lie  told  of  his  sympathy  with  their 
efforts  to  promote  social  justice  and  their  insistence  upon 
"responsible,  not  invisible,  government."  To  Colonel  Roosevell 
Mr.  Hughes  wrote  acknowledging  the  nation's  indebtedness 
to  him  "for  the  quickening  of  the  national  spirit."  for  the 
demand  for  "100  per  cent.  Americanism."  and  for  the  insistence 
upon     "a     thoroughgoing     preparedness,     spiritual,     military. 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
A  LONELY  CANDIDATE. 

Indiana's  monopoly  of  Vice-Presi- 
dential timber  is  disputed  by  Mr. 
.John  M.  Parker,  of  Louisiana,  who 
remained  on  the  Progressive  ticket 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt  withdrew  his 
name,  and  is  still  in  the  race  against 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Fairbanks. 


and  economic."  In  so  doing,  the  Colonel  has  "sounded  forth 
the  trumpet  thai  shall  never  call  retreat."  Mr.  Hughes  wishes 
all  the  aid  the  Colonel  is  "able  and  willing  to  give."  And  the 
Colonel's  willingness  was  set  forth  when  he  dined  with  Mr. 
Hughes  two  nights  later. 

Thus  "the  expected  has  happened,"  and,  says  the  Syracuse 
Herald  (Ind.),  "if  the  favorable  response  to  the  Colonel's  plea 
among  the  four  million  odd  voters  who  sup- 
ported him  four  years  ago  should  be 
unanimous,  or  approximately  so,  President 
Wilson  would,  of  course,  be  foredoomed  to 
defeat."  That  such  is  the  case  is  the  well- 
nigh  unanimous  view  of  the  Republican 
press  and  the  Progressive  papers  which  have 
followed  or  preceded  Colonel  Roosevelt 
into  the  Hughes  camp.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Progressives  of  1912  had  already  re- 
joined the  Republican  party,  according  to 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times.  The  mass  of 
those  who  have  hesitated,  "because  they 
desired  a  signal  from  the  leader,  will  hesi- 
tate no  longer,"  says  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle. 

Similar  predictions  appear  in  Progressive 
journals  like  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram, 
Kalamazoo  Progressive  Herald,  and  Los 
Angeles  Express  and  Tribune.  These  and 
other  Roosevelt  papers,  with  Governor 
Johnson,  one  of  the  "radical"  element  in 
the  Chicago  Convention,  will  support  Charles 
E.  Hughes  because  they  "believe  his  record 
warrants  it."  And  non-partizan  dailies, 
like  the  Washington  Herald  and  Star,  New 
York  Evening  Post,  Newark  Xews,  and 
Springfield  Republican,  agree  that  the  great 
body  "of  one-time  Progressives  will  support 
Mr.  Hughes. 

But  Democratic  editors  point  to  Pro- 
gressive State,  county,  and  city  leaders  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  and  Idaho,  who  object  to 
delivering  the  party  over  to  the  Republicans.  Chairman 
O'Connell,  of  the  New  York  county  committee,  has  issued  a 
statement  vigorously  criticizing  Colonel  Roosevelt's  action  and 
doubting  whether  the  country  would  really  go  to  damnation 
if  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  reelected.  The  Progressive  Phila- 
delphia North  American  notes  that  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Progressives  were  once  Democrats,  and  that  to  them  must  be 
added  Western  members  of  the  party  who  can  not  follow  Roose- 
velt on  preparedness.  They  will  vote  for  Wilson.  Moreover, 
"among  these  Progressives  are  some  of  the  most  forceful  men  in 
the  party,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  will  go  so  far  as  to 
take  the  stump  for  President  Wilson."  So  we  find  Democratic 
dailies  like  the  New  York  World.  Philadelphia  Record.  Boston 
Post,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealt  r,  and  Brooklyn  Citizen  expecting  a 
considerable  Progressive  vote  for  Wilson.  Perhaps  to  increase 
this  reenforcement,  these  papers  emphasize  the  progressiveness 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  accuse  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  coward- 
ice, insincerity,  and  treachery  toward  the  party  he  founded. 

But,  according  to  Republican  editors  he  has  done  quite  other- 
wise. The  Rochester  Demo  rat  and  Chronicle  calls  his  act  "a 
generous  surrender  of  personal  political  ambition."  and  a  not- 
able example  of  unselfishness.     The  Wichita  Beacon  <  Prog.\  says: 

"Some  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  friends  who  are  now  denouncing 
the  Colonel  as  a  traitor  because  he  refused  a  third-party  nomi- 
nation would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce  him  as  a  self- 
seeking,  unpatriotic,  greedy  American  if  he  had  accepted  the 
third-party  nomination." 
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DISSOLVING   THE   "GLUCOSE   TRUST 


THE  burglar  driven  from  a  house  without  booty  and 
with  the  loss  of  his  coat  is  none  the  less  a  burglar 
engaged  in  burglary,  remarks  the  New  York  World  as 
it  quotes  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  ordering  the 
dissolution  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  that  "their 
only  defense  really,  in  the  end,  comes  down  to  the  assertion 
that  their  efforts  to  restrict  competition  failed."  This  is,  of 
course,  an  "admission  of  guilt"  by  the  $80,000,000  organization 
popularly  known  as  the  "Glucose  Trust,"  The  World  thinks,  but 
the  New  York  Globe  tells  us  that  in  his  decision  Judge  Hand, 
"one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary,"  does  not 
succeed  much  better  than  his  colleagues  in  "illumining  the  re- 
cesses" of  the  trust  question.  His  decree  "shines  on  the  old 
fog-bank,"  and  there  is  the  "usual  low  visibility  of  what  is 
legal  and  what  is  illegal — the  customary  wandering  back  and 
forth  between  legislative  and  judicial  issues." 

Of  novel  interest  in  the  case,  as  the  Springfield  Republican 
and  other  dailies  point  out,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  "under 
the  -supplementary  antitrust  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  to 
engage  the  services  of  the  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  aid 
of  the  judiciary  along  administrative  lines."  But  before  the 
commission  can  set  about  to  help  the  court  in  dissolving  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  we  are  reminded,  the  decree 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Then 
t lie  commission  will  act  "if  Judge  Hand's  decision  is  sustained." 
The  order  of  dissolution,  which  was  given  in  the  (Jolted  States 
District  Court  of  New  York,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company's  industrial  history 
has  not  only  been  characterized  by  attempts  to  create  sporadic 
competition,  hut  we  have  the  richest  possible  evidence  that  it 
never  meant  to  maintain  it  as  a  policy,  but  only  to  drive  out 
weaker  competitors  so  as  to  maintain  the  field.  The  only  device 
which  is  open  to  any  question  ...  is  the  low-price  campaign. 


"It  might  indeed  be  difficult  to  establish  the  temporary 
character  of  this  were  it  not,  first,  for  the  purposes  disclosed 
in  its  preparation;  and,  secondly,  for  the  fact  that  it  went  too  far, 
by  the  defendant's  own  statements,  to  admit  of  continuance. 
They  never  meant  to  keep  prices  so  low,  and  could  not  have 
endured  if  they  had  done  so,  except  by  making  up  through  ex- 
cessive prices  on  specialties. 

"All  their  conduct  illustrates  the  kind  of  competition  which 
tries  to  prevent  the  development  of  newcomers  who  might 
permanently  secure  their  own  position." 

In  reply  to  the  contention  that  dissolution  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  foreign  trade  and  would  involve  large 
expenditures,  the  decision  affirms: 

"None  of  these  considerations  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevail 
over  the  wisdom  of  disintegrating  a  combination  which  has 
shown  such  an  inveterate  and  incorrigible  insistence  upon 
interfering  with  the  course  of  commerce  which  the  law  demands. 

"Such  loss  as  is  involved  in  removing  from  the  stockholders' 
hands  the  power  which  they  have  so  consistently  used  contrary 
to  law  is  an  inevitable,  tho  unfortunate,  incident  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute." 

In  announcing  that  appeal  would  be  made  from  the  decision, 
ex-Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  of  counsel  for  the  company,  ex- 
plained their  side  to  the  New  York  World,  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  question  in  a  nutshell  is  this:  Assuming  that  the  original 
corporation  was  a  monopoly  when  it  was  formed  in  1906,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Law,  does  this  original  sin  justify 
its  dissolution  in  1916,  when  its  industry  is  no  longer  capable  of 
monopolization,  when  every  single  one  of  its  competitors  which 
has  come  into  court-  testified  that  it  was  glad  of  its  existence, 
and  when  no  unfair  trade  -  practises  are  charged — does  the 
original  sin  justify  the  present  order?  The  court  has  held  it 
does,  and  we  are  to  be  punished  for  the  original  sin,  which  is  no 
longer  continued  and  from  which  we  have  purged  ourselves.  But 
the  court  says  the  original  sin  must  not  be  condoned  now.   .   .  . 

'  The  theory  of  this  decision  is  the  same  theory  upon  which 
the  Harvester  dissolution  decision  was  based,  and  that  decision 
has  been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Mexico  is  foolish  to  take  us  on  at  a  time  when  we  seem  to  need  some  one 
fairlj  easj  to  practise  on. —  Minneapolis  .Journal. 

Ki  -su   is  about    the  only  country  at   war  big  enough  to  hold  the  cap- 
tured Austrians  without  embarrassment.     New  York  Telegraph. 

Villa  may  he  an  ignorant  bandit,  hut  it's  all  working  out  just  as  he 
planned  that  it  should   when  he  raided 
<  lolumbus. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

MEN  with  whiskers  appear  to  he  run- 
ning into  unnecessary  trouble  outside  the 
I  nited  States  as  well  as  within  our  bor- 
ders. — Philadelphia  Inquiri  r. 

Former  President  Taft  is  actively 
allied  with  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
If  he  had  only  had  that  working  in 
good  order  in  1912! — Los  Angeles  Tim*  s 

Next  to  the  big  nation  that  presumes 
on  its  bigness,  the  weak  nation,  like 
Mexico,  that  eternally  presumes  on  its 
weakness,  is  the  most  reprehensible. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

Sr.Mh  overfervid  patriot  suggests  that 
all  the  professional  baseball-players  en- 
list for  service  in  Mexico.  Hut  could 
the>  overcome  the  deep-moled  desire  to 
make  a  home  run?  -Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

1 1  Villa  has  not  succumbed  to  his 
wounds,  his  attendants  have  probablj 
kepi  the  news  of  probable  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  from  him 
for  fear  it  would  tickle  him  to  death. — 
Buffalo  Enquirer. 

■<!  chaps  are  yelling  at 

William  Allen  Whie    because  he  does  not 

out    promptly    for    the   attitude    ot 

Hugh  ■    got  to  a  point    in   t:iis 

rj   where  the  customary  thirty  days 

for    mourning  are    no   longer    allowed    a 

Wichita  Beacon. 


To  the  Smitltsonian  faunal  collection  enriched  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
now  add  one  Bull  Moose. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

If  tho  British  Government  paid  as  much  attention  to  our  notes  as  they 
do  to  our  letters,  we  would  have  no  complaints. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  American  machine  guns  worked  by  the  Mexicans  at  Carrizal  did  not 

jam. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Woman  suffrage  can  now  sue  either 
political  party  that  doesn't  support  it 
for  breach  of  promise,  separate  mainte- 
nance, and  alimony. — Chicago  Herald. 

How  many  rainy  Sundays  have  come 
in  succession  we  fail  to  remember,  but 
this  we  know:  there  can  be  no  such 
calamity  during  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American 
manufacturers  of  rifles  and  ammunition 
will  serve  our  soldiers  as  efficiently  as 
they  have  prepared  the  Mexicans. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  4.7-inch  guns 
that  are  trained  on  Juarez  are  not  cover- 
ing the  old  church  of  Guadaloupc,  the 
famous  old  unknown  Reims  Cathedral  of 
the  North-American  continent. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  delegation  of  Mexican  school- 
teachers have  assured  Carranza  that  they 
are  with  him  and  will  enlist  if  necessary. 
Perhaps  that  part  of  history  covering  the 
period  between  IK4(>  and  1K4X  has  been 
deleted  in  the  Mexican  schools.—  New 
York  Telegraph. 

When  Themlstocles  fortified  the  port 
>f  Pireeus,  some  twenty-three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago.  little  did  he  think 
that  the  descendants  of  the  painted  in- 
habitants of  England  would  ever  order  a 
powerful  navy  into  if  to  humiliate  the 
pride  of  Alliens.       Wichita  Beacon. 


A  bewhiskered  nightmare. 

— Ket  in  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
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FIRST  PHOTOGRAPH   OK  THE  JUTLAND  SEA-BATTLE. 
Tli«i  bow  of  a  sinking  German  light  cruiser  is  visible  on  the  right  above  (lie  w;ives.     in  the  background  can  be  seen  British  destroyers. 


WHY    GERMANY   RISKED   A   SEA-FIGHT 


THE  GALLANT  ATTEMPT  made  by  the  German 
Navy  to  force  its  way  into  the.  open  sea  was  due,  we  are 
told,  to  a  double  object:  First,  the  isolation  of  Russia 
by  cutting  off  communications  with  her  ports  on  the  north;  and, 
secondly,  the  release  of  certain  speedy  ships  which  should  emulate 

the  example  of  the  Emden  in      

paralyzing  Allied  commerced 
This  we  learn  from  an  eminent 
naval  authority  in  France, 
Admiral  Hautefeuille,  who  sets 
forth  his  views  in  the  Paris 
Homme  Enchaine.     He  says: 

"I  am  astonished  that  jour- 
nalists allow  themselves  to  he 
hypnotized  by  the  heaviness 
of  British  losses  and  have 
tailed  to  understand  the  ful- 
ness of  the  British  naval  vic- 
tory. 1 1  is  one  of  the  greatest 
victories,  owing  to  the  results 
arising  from  it. 

"The  Germans  had  two  ob- 
jects, both  of  the  same  nature 
— a  fleet  of  the  line  as  strong 
as  possible  which  could  advan- 
tageously present  its  Sank  to 

the    Large    British   patrols,  and 

;m  exit  from  German  ports  in 

order   to   permit   the  escape-  of 

two  rapid  forces  intended  to 

act  at  a  distance.  The  first 
consisted  of  two  very  powerful 
cruisers,  escorted  by  some  ten 
ships  of  less  size  and  a  strong 
body  of  destroyers.  The  second 
force  consisted  only  of  two 
ships,  the  Wiesbaden  and  the 
Elbing. 

"The  first  force  was  to  go 
north,  and  evidently  was  to 
destroy  certain  ships  which 
supply    Russia   with   food   by 

way  of  Archangel  and  Kola  and  bring  back  grain  for  England 
and  France,  and  also  was  to  destroy  Kola  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port  of  Archangel,  which  are  of  wood. 

"The  second  group  is  only  composed  of  two  \cssels.  but  two 


*J     New-     | 


THROUGH   STEEL    VS   IK   II    WERE    PAPER 

The  heavj  armor-plate  on  a  British  cruiser  yielded  easily  before 
the  German  shell  that  struck  this  boat  in  the  North-sea  combat. 

Here  the  gap,  dangerously  near  the  water-line,  is  tilled  by  a  ha-ti!\ 

concocted  plug  Improvised  from  oolhskm-mata. 


vessels  launched  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  constructed  for 
the  destruction  of  commerce  in  distant  seas,  vessels  with  high 
speed  enabling  them  to  fly  from  war-ships,  with  a  wide  radius 
of  action  at  economical  speed  that  permits  them  to  avoid  frequent 
coaling.  Suppose  these  two  vessels  appearing  in  the  South 
Atlantic   and    the    Pacific.     For  many  months   they   would   be 

masters  of  the  ocean  and  their 
success  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Emden. 

'"Sir  David  Beatty  sacrificed 
himself.  Altho  outnumbered, 
he  gave  battle  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  these  German  expe- 
ditionary forces  and  to  give 
Admiral  Jellicoe  time  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  The  cruisers 
which  should  have  destroyed 
the  Russians  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  a  damaged  con- 
dition in  German  and  Danish 
ports.  As  regards  the  Wies- 
baden and  the  Elbing.  which 
were  sunk,  their  career  was 
short. 

"Is  it  not,  then,  an  immense 
victory  to  have  maintained  the 
freedom  of  distant  oceans  and 
to  have  assured  the  continua- 
tion of  summer  communications 
with  Russia?  And  if  the  re- 
sults are  considered,  is  this  not 
an  admirable  victory?" 


If  the  blow  at  Russia  was 
really  one  of  the  motives  of 
the  battle  of  Jutland,  we  can 
understand  the  joyful  com- 
ments of  the  Russian  press  up- 
on the  results  of  the  conflict. 
The  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya 
exclaims : 


!  hj  th< 


I  I ■  •  .1 1 ,   l'i  ess   \** 


•  Thank  God  the  hour  of  the 
English  fleet  has  at  las:  arrived,  and  the  first  serious  encounter 
between  Kaiser  Wilhelm's battleships,  hitherto  bottled  up  in  the 
Kiel  (.'anal,  has  ended  precisely  as  all  naval  specialists  antici- 
pated.     All    honor   and   glory   to   the    English    admirals.      We 
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express  our   tribute  of   admiration  at  the  unparalleled  success 
of  the  English  seamen." 

The  organ  of  the  Russian  military  class,  the  Petrograd 
Russky  Invalid,  writes: 

"The  British  fleet,  at  the  price  of  several  fine  ships  and  several 
thousands  of  gallant  seamen,  has  won  a  very  decisive  victory, 
inflicted  on  the  foe  exceedingly  seribus  losses,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  fully  exemplified  the  old  English  principle  that 


"Germany's  attempt  to  break  through  the  blockade  was  a 
distinct  failure.  The  British  after  all  undoubtedly  remain 
victors,  as  they  are  still  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  immense 
battle-field.  The  balance  between  the  proportional  strength  of 
the  German  and  British  fleets  has  undergone  no  perceptible 
change  as  a  result  of  this  battle." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Central  News  Photo  Service,  supplied  by  tin-  American  I'n-s  Ass."  ial  ion. 

WHERE  A  SHELL  GOT  HOME. 

A  German  shell  pierced  this  vessel  in  the  Jutland  battle,  and  as  a 
makeshift  the  hole  was  stuffed  with  bedding. 


the  maritime  boundaries  of  England  are  situated  off  the  enemy's 
coasts.  Adhering  to  this  principle,  the  glorious  English  fleet  has 
always  emerged  with  honor  from  the  most  difficult  situations, 
and  constantly  achieved  the  fundamental  task  of  its  policy — 
namely,  the  command  of  the  sea,  to  dispute  which  the  Germans 
have  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  in  the  present  war.  The 
results  of  all  these  efforts  have  been  merely  defeat,  and  in  this 
battle  the  Germans  sustained  a  repulse  most  painful  and  injurious 
to  their  self-esteem.  The  roseate  hopes  reposed  in  their  mush- 
room fleet  have  not  been  justified." 

A  typical  German  view  of  the  results  of  the  battle  is  that 
exprest  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung,  which  says: 

"Without  any  exaggeration,  we  can  say  that  this  glorious  day 
will,  among  foes  and  friends,  and  also  among  neutrals,  shake  the 
belief  in  the  invincibility  of  Albion's  control  of  the  sea,  and  will 
diminish  the  paralyzing  fear  of-  England's  hand,  which  throttles 
even  those  who  are  not  belligerents.  Nobody  would  under- 
estimate the  naval  power  of  the  Island  Empire.  But  it  has  been 
put  to  the  test,  and  it  is  not  invincible.  Even  the  English  con- 
trol of  the  seas  can  be  upset." 

Altho  all  German  papers  still  regard  the  battle  as  a  German 
victory  and  express  satisfaction  at  the  heavy  losses  incurred 
by  the  British,  neutral  opinion  does  not  see  it  in  that  fight.  The 
Amsterdam  H andelsblad  argues: 

"The  German  enthusiasm  over  the  'naval  victory'  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  because,  with  the  destruction  of  some  vessels, 
Great  Britain's  sea-power  is  not  at  all  destroyed.  The  German 
fleet  has  returned  to  its  harbors,  and  just  as  before  Wednesday, 
May  31,  Germany  remains  bottled  up  by  an  iron  girdle  drawn 
across  the  seas  and  remains  cut  off  from  oversea  countries." 

Much  the  same  views  are  exprest  by  the  Copenhagen  Poliliken, 
which  says: 


THE   DRAGOONING   OF   GREECE 

THE  STUBBORN  DETERMINATION  of  King  Con- 
stantine  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  his  country  has 
long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  Army  was  mobilized  has  prevented  them  from 
attempting  to  make  a  drive  up  through  the  Balkans  from 
Saloniki,  as  they  felt  that  it  would  be  folly  to  move  and  leave 
a  possibly  unfriendly  army  in  their  rear.  This  obstacle  the 
Allies  have  now  removed  by  the  simple  expedient  of  blockading 
Greece,  which  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  French  fleet.  As  the 
bewildered  country  depends  upon  its  shipping  for  coal  and 
many  other  necessities  of  life  it  had  no  other  course  to  pvrsue 
but  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Allies.  According  to  the 
Athens  Hestia,  the  Allied  note  presented  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment ran: 

'The  three  guaranteeing  Powers  do  not  require  Greece  to 
abandon  her  neutrality.  They  give  striking  proof  of  this  by 
advancing  primarily  a  demand  for  demobilization.  They  have, 
however,  certain  complaints  against  the  Greek  Government, 
whose  attitude  is  not  one  of  loyal  neutrality." 

After  recounting  the  history  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
crisis,  the  note  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  blockade  would  be  lifted.  Four  demands  were  made  upon  the 
Greek  Government.     They  were: 

"First  —  Real  and  complete  demobilization  of  the  Greek 
Army,  which  must,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  be  placed 
on  a  peace-footing. 

"Secondly — The  immediate  replacing  of  the  present  Greek 
Cabinet  by  a  business  Cabinet  having  no  political  color  and 
offering  all  necessary  guaranties  for  the  application  of  benevo- 
lent neutrality  toward  the  Allied  Powers  and  sincere  consulta- 
tion of  the  national  wishes. 

"Thirdly — The  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  fol- 
lowed by  new  elections  after  the  period  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  after  general  demobilization  has  restored  the  electoral 
body  to  normal  conditions. 

"Fourthly — Replacement  of  certain  police  functionaries, 
whose  attitude,  inspired  by  foreign  influence,  has  facilitated 
attempts  against  peaceful  citizens,  as  well  as  insults  against  the 
Allied  legations  and  those  under  their  jurisdiction." 

These  demands  were  accepted.  The  Chamber  was  dissolved, 
and  new  elections  ordered  to  take  place  on  August  7.  The 
Skouloudis  Cabinet  resigned,  and  Mr.  Zaimis,  a  colorless  neutral- 
ist, formed  a  new  ministry,  while  the  chief  of  police  in  Athens 
has  taken  leave  of  absence  "on  account  of  his  health." 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  sharp  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  was  the  unopposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  her  hereditary 
enemy,  Bulgaria.  According  to  the  London  Daily  Graphic, 
this  was  regarded  by  the  Allies  as  a  "sign  that  Greece  had 
definitely  decided  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Powers." 
This  view  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  Venizelos,  once  the  all-powerful 
leader  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the 
Creek  General  Staff  of  "conspiring"  with  Bulgaria  to  hand  over 
the  Greek  fortress  of  Rupel  in  order  to  balance  the  advantage 
the  Allies  possest  by  their  occupation  of  Saloniki.  In  an  open 
letter  to  the  Greek  Government  published  in  his  paper,  tho 
Athens  Kiryx,  he  writes: 

"If  constitutional  liberties  had  not  been  abolished,  we  would 
have  held  huge  protest  meetings  all  over  Greece  demonstrating 
the  indignation  and  the  sentiments  of  horror  which  animate  the 
majority  of  the  nation  against  the  treacherous  pro-Bulgarian 
policy  of  the  Government. 

"No  Greek  mind  understands  how  you  can  treat  the  Bulgars 
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on  the  same  tooting  as  our  Allies  the  Servians  and  i h<-  Power 
which  came  to  their  protection  in  Macedonia." 

He  considers  that  the  General  Staff  was  alarmed  at.  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  Bulgaria  and  also  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Servian  Army  at  Saloniki.     He  continues: 

"Thinking  then  that  the  Allies  would  take  the  offensive  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Bulgars  Was  certain,  the  idea  came  to  the 
General  Staff  to  hand  over  Fort  Etupel  to  the  Bulgars.  From 
that  moment  the  policy  which  leads 
Greece  to  ruin  stood  out  naked.  Sou 
actually  -seek  to  justify  your  criminal 
projects,  declaring  that  by  handing 
over  Eupel  you  have,  annihilated  the 
Allies'  prospects  of  offensive  by  forcing 
inaction  in  Macedonia  on  both  groups 
of  belligerents.  .  .  .  After  having  writ- 
ten and  read  over  this  statement,  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  its 
language  and  the  gravity  of  its  accusa- 
tions. But  the  policy  you  are  following 
not  only  leads  the  nation  to  ruin,  but 
will  also  bring  on  you  the  condemnation, 
curse,  and  anathema  of  Hellenism." 

The  Petrograd  Ryetch,  which  as  an 
Allied  organ  naturally  has  its  own  ax  to 
grind,  represents  the  Greek  people  as 
being  unwilling  neutrals  who  are  yearn- 
ing to  join  the  Allies.  Its  Athens  corres- 
pondent, discussing  conditions  under 
the  Skouloudis  Cabinet,  says: 

"The  policy  of  terror  and  oppression 
by  which  the  present  Government  is  try- 
ing to  quell  the  dissatisfaction,  acts  only 
as  fuel  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  em- 
bit  ferment  grows  through  the  increase 
of  prices  for  all  necessaries  of  life  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blockade.  Only  those 
elements  of  the  Greek  population  which 
have  been  bribed,  then  the  Turks,  and 
finally  some  other  nationalities  support 
the  Government  in  the  pro-German 
policy  and  supply  spies  and  informers  to 
t he  authorities.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  present 
situation  is  the  recall  of  Venizelos  and 
l  lie  joining  of  the  Allies. 

"The  King  begins  to  lose  former 
sympathies,  the  people  regarding  him 
as  a  mere  toy  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans. His  wife,  they  say,  is  a  German, 
his  General  Staff  is  under  German  in- 
fluence, as  General  Dousmanis  is  Ger- 
man, by  origin,  Gounaris  is  an  outspoken 
pro-German,  while  Baron  Shenk  (the 
leader  of  pro-German    propaganda   in 

Greece)  enjoys  a  great  influence  both 
over  the  Ministers  and  the  press.  The 
men  in  the  Army  manifest  the  same  feel- 
ings, while  the  officers  are  pro-German, 
being  bribed  by  double  pay." 


G 


\   SIGNIPIC  \\T   PICTURE. 

King  Constant i lie  is  here  seen  leaving  the 
Philadelphia  Club,  where  the  German  colony 
in  Alliens  had  just  been  celebrating  the  Kaiser's 
blrthdaj  .  On  this  occasion  he  wore  his  uniform 
a--  a  Prussian  Beld-marshal,  as  well  as  the  in- 
signia of  various  orders  conferred  upon  him 
DJ    the  Kaiser  before  the  war. 


In  treating  this  report  editorially  the 
Ryetch  expects  Allied  coercion  and  this  prophecy  has  been  fid- 
tilled.  It  Speculates,  however,  on  the  situation,  and  wonders  if 
any  power  in  Greece  could  stave  off  the  pressure  of  the  Allies: 

"The  Bulgars  have  designs  not  only  upon  Servian  but  also 
upon  Greek  Macedonia,  and  few  Greeks  will  want  to  believe 
that  the  Bulgars  will  clear  Macedonia  of  the  Allies  only  to 
return  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  This  circumstance  will 
henceforth  fatally  confuse  all  the  political  schemes  of  King 
Constantino.  Reasoning  Logically,  King  Constantino  can  now 
continue  the  "rotten'  policy  of  the  Zaimises  and  the  Skouloudises. 
call  to  power  the  Germanophile  Gounaris,  or  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Venizelos.  One  imagines  that  his  mind  prompts  him 
to  do  the  first,  while  his  heart  draws  him  to  the  second.  Tin- 
question  is,  are  there  now  in  Greece  moral  and  material  forces 
able  to  compel  him  to  do  the  third'.'*' 


EUROPE'S   MEWS   ON   MEXICO 

BRMANY    SCORNFULLY     REPUDIATES    through 

the  medium  of  her  press  and  in  semiofficial  utterance-. 
the  suggestion  that  her  agents  have  fomented  Mexico'* 
anti-American  activities,  but  there  are  indications  that  some 
consequences  of  a  Mexico-American  war  would  not  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  grief  in  the  Central  Empire.  Thus  Mr.  von 
Wiegand,  whose  dispatch  must  have  been  passed  by  the  German 

censor,  cables  from  Berlin  to  the  New 
York  World  thai  "the  general  public" 
hopes  war  in  Mexico  might  stop  our 
sending  the  Allies  "cartridges  and 
shells,"  and  that  "officials  and  high 
military  and  naval  officers"  couple  with 
this  hope  its  "possible  bearing  upon  the 
American-Japanese  question."  And  in 
the  Berlin  T&glische  Rundschau  we  read: 

"If  events  in  Mexico  are  in  any  way 
to  interest  us  the  question  must  first 
be  asked  and  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, whether  there  will  be  any  possible 
connection  of  effect  and  countereffect 
between  the  Mexican  crisis  and  the 
European  War.  This  question  is  to  be 
answered  affirmatively. 

"In  our  political  decisions  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  war  (submarine  war- 
fare) the  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  a  still  greater  mobilization  of  force 
against  us  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  decisive  for  us,  so  that  nat- 
urally any  development  must  interest 
us  which  may  mean  strong  and  stronger 
absorption  of  America's  strength  in  an- 
other direction.  Such  significance  un- 
doubtedly attaches  to  a  clash  with 
Mexico,  and  Wilson's  thirst  for  action 
will  be  given  matter  and  a  goal  which 
will  so  much  occupy  his  attention  that 
his  ardor  for  Europe  will  somewhat  be 
dampened,  perhaps." 

The  papers  of  the  French  capital  con- 
sider that  France  and  England  will 
stipport  the  United  States  in  any  action 
directed  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  Mexican  question,  and  they,  one  and 
all,  see  behind  Carranza  the  hand  of 
Germany.  They  point  to  the  agitation 
going  on  in  Germany  for  the  renewal 
of  submarine  warfare,  and  they  assert 
that  Germany  has  stirred  up  Mexico  so 
that  when  the  T-boat  campaign  is  re- 
vived, America  will  have  her  hand-  so 
full  that  she  will  be  unable  to  do  more 
than  fruitlessly  protest.  Some  of  the 
Parisian  journals  are  inclined  to  blame 
President  Wilson,  and  rather  pointedly 

say  that  he  made  the  bed  and  must   now  lie  in  it.     Thus  Mr. 

Stephen  Pinehon  says  in  the  Petit  Journal: 

"Washington's  past  diplomacy  is  not  exempt  from  reproach, 
and  the  results  have  not  been  detrimental  to  Washington  alone. 
Ask  our  traders  and  bondholders  how  much  they  lost  through 
Washington's  obstinacy  in  sustaining  the  General  who  is  now 
going  to  war  against  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  position.  But  it 
is  not  a  moment  for  recrimination.  Carranza  is  only  the  Ger- 
mans' agent.  The  diversion  is  not  skilful.  It  resembles  the 
Irish  insurrection." 

Much  the  same  view  is  taken  by  the  Paris  Journal,  which 
remarks: 

"President  Wilson's  first  mistake  was  to  expect  gratitude  from 
Carransa.     But    a    bigger    mistake    was    to    overlook    Mexican 
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hostility  to  the  United  States  and  the  impossibility  of  a  weak 
policy  crushing  such  feeling.  Mexican  arrogance  has  increased 
with  every  step  of  hesitation  by  the  American  Government. 

"In  ordinary  times  the  affair  might  be  settled  by  compromise, 
which  would  be  preferable  to  a  difficult  war,  but  the  party  plat- 
forms call  for  vigorous  action  in  Mexico.  President  Wilson  can 
not  accept  a  blow  in  the  face  from  Carranza  after  humiliating  the 
Kaiser." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  is  a  little  puzzled  at  Carranza's  forcing  the 
issue  .at  this  juncture,  but  it  is  sure  that  France  and  England  will 
indorse  the  action  of  the  United  States: 

"France  and  England  can  follow  only  one  policy  in  Mexico, 
and  that  is  to  support  loyally  any  action  taken  by  the  United 
States,  hoping  in  the  meantime 
it  will  obtain  support  from  one 
of  the  Mexican  factions,  which 
would  facilitate  greatly  the 
pacification  of  the  country. 

"The  obscure  points  are: 
Why  is  Carranza  heckling  Wil- 
son during  the  election  period, 
when  the  President  certainly 
does  not  wish  to  throw  himself 
into  Mexico,  and  how  does 
( Carranza  get  munitions  de- 
livered to  him  from  the  United 
States?  The  Germans  seem 
to  be  taking  this  opportunity 
to  avenge  themselves  upon 
President  Wilson." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
writing  before  the  war-issue 
was  decided,  considers  that  the 
President  has  himself  to  thank 
for  what  has  occurred: 

"Whether  Carrizal  is  the  be- 
ginning of  war  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Wilson  started  his  in- 
terference in  Mexican  affairs 
in  Huerta's  time,  events  have 
been  leading  to  that  conclusion. 

"If  war  breaks  out  it  will  be 
more  on  the  lines  of  the  Trans- 
vaal than  of  any  now  in  prog- 
ress. It  may  give  the  United 
States  some  trouble,  but  not 
being  a  war  of  munitions  to 
any  great  extent,  it  would 
scarcely  affect  America's  in- 
fluence in  the  world-conflict." 


Altho  the  newspapers  of  the 
Allied  countries  seem  possest 
by  a  fixt  idea  that  Germany 
has  stirred  up  Mexico  for  her 

own  ends,  this  notion  is  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  Fatherland.  The  more  influential  papers  in 
Berlin  argue  that  the  only  possible  advantage  that  Germany 
could  derive  from  hostilities '  between  America  and  Mexico 
would  be  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  American  war-munitions 
to  the  Allies  and  the  German  editors  consider  it  unthinkable 
t  hat  the  Government  would  intrigue  for  so  small  a  point.  When 
the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  was  drawn  to  these  rumors  he  begged  to  be  excused 
from  making  any  statement,  as  he  considered  the  reports  too 
trivial  to  merit  the  dignity  of  a  denial.  One  of  his  intimates 
was  more  obliging,  and  his  views  ran: 

"Certain  circles  in  the  United  States  are  never  tired  of  as- 
cribing responsibility  for  everything,  no  matter  how  far-fetched, 
to  Germany.  If  a  house  burns  down  or  a  favorite  loses  a  race,  or 
crop  prospects  seem  poor,  these  protagonists  are  sure  to  arise 
with  a  cry  of  'Those  wicked  Germans!'  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  highest  official  in  a  big  Empire  to  dignify  every 
ridiculous  detail  of  such  a  campaign  with  a  personal  denial." 


WILSON    MIST    WATCH    OCT. 


Constantine — "My!  but  Wilson  will  have  to  be  pretty  spry  to 
beat  me  at  this."  — Bystander  (London). 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN   DISTRUST   ENDED 

THE  DEEP-SEATED  DISTRUST  of  Russia  which 
has  been  for  generations  one  of  the  guiding  principles  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  British  statesmen,  and  was  exprest 
bitterly  in  Kipling's  "Truce  of  the  Bear,"  seems  at  last  to  have 
disappeared.  This  attitude  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  has  long  been  a  sore  spot  with  Russia,  and  has  often 
prevented  the  realization  of  many  projects  not  in  themselves 
detrimental  to  British  or  other  European  interests.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprizing  to  find  in  the  Muscovite  press  strong  ex- 
pressions of  gratification  at  the  success  that  has  attended  the 

visit  of  the  Duma  delegation 
to  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya 
points  out  that  up  till  this  visit 
no  public  repudiation  of  En- 
gland's time-honored  policy 
had  been  made  till  Mr.  As- 
quith  definitely  abandoned  it 
at  a  banquet  given  to  the 
Duma  delegates.  The  Petro- 
grad organ  continues: 

"If  it  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  Russian  and 
English  interests  clashed  'in 
Europe'  only  on  the  point  of 
Constantinople,  and  if  the  cir- 
cumstance be  noted  that  Mr. 
Asquith's  speech  was  made 
just  at  that  period  of  the  war 
when  Russian  troops  are  threat- 
ening more  and  more  the  very 
foundations  of  Turkish  vitality, 
we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  say 
that  yesterday  there  was  for 
the  first  time  officially  pro- 
claimed in  London  the  exist- 
ence of  an  absolutely  categori- 
cal Russo-English  understand- 
ing, not  only  regarding  the 
Persian  question,  but  also  the 
Constantinople  question. 

"Now  the  poisonous  element 
which  has  hindered  European 
politics  during  three-quarters 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
has  been  removed  from  inter- 
national relations.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  trip  of  the 
Russian  parliamentarians  to 
London  can  be  considered  as 
having  brought  a  real  and  very 
valuable  result." 

Commerical  circles  in  the  Russian  capital  are  greatly  pleased, 
and  the  organ  of  the  Petrograd  Stock  Exchange,  the  Birzheviya 
Vedemosli,  says: 

"In  the  speeches  which  have  reached  us  from  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  there  are  no  dinner-table  platitudes.  They  breathe 
profound  simplicity  and  touching  sincerity.  Their  basic  stimulus 
is  mutual  respect  and  a  desire  to  know  one  another  more  inti- 
mately. Something  like  a  powerful  instinct  tells  the  two  sovereign 
nations  that  they  will  have  to  tread  arm  in  arm  a  long  historical 
path." 

While  the  moderate  and  commercial  circles  thus  express 
their  satisfaction,  the  Radical  intelligenza,  as  represented  by  the 
Petrograd  Ryclch,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  satisfied: 

"To  the  human  aims  of  the  war,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
was  paid  in  the  speeches  of  the  Russian  delegates,  who  could 
refer  to  the  'complete  accord'  between  Russia  and  England. 
The  overthrow  of  the  German  hegemony,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  European  order  on  the  principles  of  right  and  freedom 
of  nations — such  is  now,  as  it  was  twenty  months  ago,  the 
battle-slogan  of  the  Elusso-English  alliance." 


l^a-it  v/i^4u« 


MINES   FLOATING  TOWARD   NEUTRAL   COASTS 


OLD  NEPTUNE  has  so  disposed  his  ocean-currents  that 
neutral  coasts  arc  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
bombardment  by  floating  mines.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  mine  begins  to  float  about,  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  it  will  ultimately  bring  up  against  souk-  neutral  country 
like  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  or  even  the 
United  States.  The  warring 
nations  have  apparently  lit- 
tle chance  to  be  injured  in 
this  way.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  "innocent  bystander." 
The  paragraphs  that  follow 
are  translated  from  an  arti- 
cle contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  May  27),  by  Prof. 
Alphonse  Berget,  of  the 
Oceanographic  Institute  of 
that  city.  The  accompany- 
ing charts  make  clear  the 
routes  taken  by  floating 
mines  in  their  voyages  of 
destruction  toward  neutral 
coasts.  Writes  Professor 
Berget,  in  substance: 

"As  floating  mines  are  at 
the  mercy  of  ocean-currents, 
a  study  of  currents  must  be 
made  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  risks  that  are 
run  and  the  regions  where 
these  risks  are  greatest. 

"We  may  remark  at  the 
outset  that,  independently 
of  mines  moored  to  a  fixt 
spot,  'floating  mines    of  various  categories  may  be  met  at  sea. 

"First,  there  are  those  intentionally  set  afloat  by  the  Germans 
'for  good  luck.'  As  their  own  ocean  commerce  is  at  present 
non-existent,  they  think  that  these  mines  will  harm  only  the 
vessels  of  the  Quadruple  Entente.  There  arc  neutral  vessels, 
of  course;  but  what  do  the  Germans  care  for  a  neutrality 
treaty? 

"Next,   there  are  mines   that   have  broken   loose   from    their 
moorings  .  .  .  and   finally,   we  must   consider  the  slighl    move- 
ments   to    which    even     moored 
mines  are  subject.      This  requires 
some  explanation: 

"The  mechanism  of  propaga- 
tion of  a  wave  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  is  undulatory.  The  wa\  e, 
despite  its  apparent  forward  mo- 
tion, transports  no  water  —  it 
transports  only  movement.  The 
liquid  particles  move  in  circular  or- 
bits,  occupying  vertical  planes.  .  . 

"Hut  this  movement,  which 
displaces  no  water,  is  independent 
of  the  movement  of  translation 
with  which  the  water  itself  may 
be  animated  by  reason  of  a  cur- 
rent at  the  place  under  consideration.  A  floating  body  may 
therefore  be  urged  at  once  by  the  wave-motion,  whose  fluctua- 
tions it  must  obey,  and   by  the  imminent  of   translation  which 

the  ocean-current  tends  to  give  it. 

"The  first  movement,  that  of  the  waves,  has  a  very  im- 
portant effect;  when  the  crest  of  a  wave  passes,  the  hydro- 
static pressure  which  the  immersed  part  of  a  body   experiences 


from  the  surrounding  water  ...  is  increased;  a  body  plunged 
in  the  water  is  thus  urged  upward  with  a  greater  force  ihan 
when  the  water  is  at  rest.  This  increase  of  the  pressure  of  a 
wave  is  even  a  difficulty  for  submarines  when  they  are  running 
close  to  the  surface;  they  experience  from  it  a  sort  of  'suction' 
that  obliges  them  to  take  on  additional  water-ballast. 

••Consider  now  a  moored 
mine  in  water  where  there 
are  both  waves  and  cur- 
rents. If  the  weight  of  the 
mooring  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  mine  immersed  at 
the  proper  depth  .  .  .  this 
will  no  longer  be  the  case 
if  the  pressure  of  the  water 
suddenly  rises.  The  anchor 
may  then  be  raised  for  a 
moment.  Then  the  moored 
mine  becomes  a  floating 
mine,  and  ma}'  change  its 
place,  being  carried  along 
by  the  current  until  it 
reaches  a  point  where  the 
pressure  becomes  normal 
a^ain  .  .  .  and  it  is  moored 
once  more.  This  species  of 
"leap'  will  be  repeated  at 
the  passage  of  each  wave, 
so  that  finally  it  may  be 
carried     to    a     considerable 

distance 

"It  may  be  asked  in 
what  particular  directions 
.  .  .  mines  may  thus  be 
carried  by  currents.  To 
answer  this  question,  we 
must  study  a  chart  of  ocean 
currents;  andforthe  present 
war.  it  should  be  a  chart  of 
the  North  Atlantic." 


.  COA£ 

'Die  Chart  shows  pal  lis  of  floats  set 
fnc  in  groups  of  ten  by  Charles  Benard 
in  November,  Hint.  The  numbers  of 
the  floats  in  cacti  group  arc  indicated 
at  the  points  of  landing  on  the  coasts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  ar- 
rows show  the  direction  of  the  currents  as 
discovered  by  i  his  experiment .  and  appar- 
ently prove  that  mines  along  the  French 
coast  arc  perilious  to  neutral  Spain. 


Such  a  chart  appears  on 
tin'  following  page,  showing  how-  the  prevailing  oceanic  currents 
swing  northward  to  Scandinavia  from  the  British  Isles  and  across 
the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  France.      From  this,  we  read: 

"  It  will  be  seem  that  floating  mines  will  all  be  carried  to  north- 
eastern Europe;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and    Norway.     Some  may  make  a  long  transatlantic 
voyage  and  finally  briny:  up  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
"This  is  no  imaginary  possibility;    more  than  a  year  after  the 

sietre  of  Port  Arthur,  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  a  Japanese 
passenger-steamer  struck  a  float- 
ing mine,  near  Honolulu,  which 
had  been  voyaging  about  the 
Pacific  twelve  months  or  so." 


HOW  A  MINK  MOVES. 

A.  Mine  held  down  by  a  mooring  and  deviated  by  a  current 
h.   Mine  lifting  its  mooring  under  the  influence  of  a  wave. 
C.  The  same  mine  taking  a  new  position  after  a  leap. 


This  is  the  point  where  Pro- 
fessor Bergel  comments  on  the 
odd  fact  that  the  countries  on 
whose  coasts  floating  mines  seem 
likely  to  concentrate  are  all  neu- 
tral. This  holds  even  for  the 
Baltic  where  the  prevailing  cur- 
rents set  toward  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  and  for  the  western  Mediterranean,  Avhere  the  Atlantic 
waters,  entering  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  are  directed 
toward  the  c-,.;is!  of  Spain.  The  Dardanelles  current  would 
carry  mines  toward  Austria:  but  to  offset  this,  a  current  on  the 
west  coast  of  Prance  sets  toward  that  country.  Even  this,  how- 
<  ver,  ultimately  swings  about  westward  in  a  curve  and  reaches 
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neutral  Spain.     All  things  considered,  the  neutral  countries  are 
to  be  the  sufferers  from  floating  mines. 


HOW   WE    GROW 

EVERY  ONE  KNOWS  that  men  are  taller  than  women, 
but  it  may  be  news  to  many  that  this  difference  begins 
at  birth,  when  the  baby  buys  average  one  centimeter, 
or  2,5  of  an  inch,  longer  than  the  baby  girls.  At  maturity  the 
average  difference  has  increased  to  four  inches,  when  the  man's 
average  height  is  5  feel  6.3  inches;  the  woman's,  5  feet  2.4 
inches.  These  figures  are  from  the  Naturwissenschaftliche 
Umschau  (Cothen),  which  proceeds  to  tell  how  our  growth  is 
accomplished  by  a  series  of  leaps  or  stretches,  not  by  gradual 
and  regular  increase.  The 
writer  quotes  extensrs  e  re- 
search on  this  point,  es- 
pecially by  Stratz  and  von 
Lange,  which  prove  that 
periods  of  accelerated 
growth  in  height  alternate 
with  rest-pauses,  more  or 
less  marked. 

"The  children  who  un- 
der normal  conditions  are 
round,  fat,  and  plump  in 
the  first  years  of  life,  writes 
Ed.  Bartels,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  or  fourth  year 
suddenly  begin  to  shoot 
up,  to  use  the  popular  ex- 
pression. .  .  .  But  at  the 
same  time  a  noticeable 
emaciation  is  observed,  so 
that  the  hitherto  plump 
and  blooming  children  ap- 
pear pale,  faded,  and  lean. 
This  is  the  period  of  the 
first  •stretching.'  Between 
the  eighth  and  tenth  to  the 
eleventh  J  ear  there  is  cus- 
tomarily another  period 
of  relatively  rapid  growth, 
a  renewed  'shooting  up,' 
the  period  of  the  second 

stretching.  In  these  stretching  periods  designated  by  Bartels  in- 
crease in  the  bodily  length  is  particularly  marked,  while  in  the 
alternating  periods  increase  in  breadth  surpasses  that  in  height." 

Stratz  i-  more  minute  in  his  analysis  of  periods  of  growth. 
According  to  him  the  periods  are  as  follow-: 

1.  Period  of  the  first  fulness  of  body — 2  to  •">  years. 

2.  Period  of  the  first  stretching     ti  to  8  years. 
'.').  Period  of  the  second  fulness     9  to  11  years. 

4.  Period  of  the  second  stretching — 12  to  Pi  years. 

5.  Period  of  maturing — 17  to  25  years. 

These  figures  arc  based  <>n  extensive  investigation,  but  others 
vary  somewhat;  thus,  according  to  von  Lange  and  YVeissenherg, 
the  period  of  the  first  lengthening  can  not  be  definitely  deter- 
mined.    We  read: 

"Weissenberg,  who  took  measurements  of  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  people  (Russian  Jews),  found  that  the  figures 
of  St  rat/,  could  be  generally  verified,  except  that  the  first 
'stretching'  period  was  only  apparent.  This  period  merely 
appears  to  be  one  of  increase  in  length  because  it  coincides 
with  one  of  a  cessation  of  growth  in  breadth;  hence  the  body 
give-  the  impression  of  being  long  and  slender.  The  third  period 
he  designates  as  one,  riot  of  a  second  fulness,  but  as  a  period 
of  slow  growth." 

This  same  authority  divides  life  after  the  attainment  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  into  two  periods,  that  of  "standing  still" 
and  thai  of  decline.  Thus  Weiasenberg's  life-period-  read  as 
folio 


PATHS  ok  CURRENTS    IX   THK   NORTH   ATLANTIC. 
According  to  Captain  Garde  and  Captain  Ryder  of  the  Danish  Navy. 


1.  Period  of  first  fulness  (2  to  4  years). 

2.  Period  of  first  apparent  stretching,  .">  to  7  years. 

3.  Period  of  retarded  growth,  boys,  8  to  12  years;  girls, 
8  to  10  years. 

4.  Period  of. second  stretching,  boys,  13  to  18  years;  girls, 
11  to  15  years. 

5.  Period  of  retarded  growth,  boys,  19  to  20  years;  girls, 
10  to  19  years. 

6.  Period  of  standing  still  and  of  the  second  fulness,  20  or  19 
to  51  years. 

7.  Period  of  decline,  52  to  70  years. 

Complete  height  is  practically  attained  at  eighteen  in  girls 
and  twenty-five  in  youths.  Many  races,  however,  as  is  shown 
by  the  researches  of  others,  are  capable  of  a  slight  gain  in  height 
in  later  years.      In  the  sixth  period  (26  to  51  years)  the  height 

appears  normally  to  re- 
main constant,  gradually 
decreasing  in  the  seventh 
period  until  very  old  age. 
The  weight  of  the  body 
increases  normally  from 
birth  to  maturity,  but  it 
is  quite  variable  and  the 
maximum  is  reached  at  a 
much  later  age  than  the 
maximum  of  height — ordi- 
narily at  forty  in  men  and 
at  fifty  in  women.  From 
these  points  on  there  is  a 
gradual  decrease  as  in 
height,  according  to  our 
author.  Presumably  he  is 
leaving  out  of  account 
many  cases  where  special 
causes  tend  to  produce 
obesity.  As  in  the  case  of 
size,  the  girls  seem  to  out- 
strip the  boys  for  a  while, 
beginning  at  ten  years,  but 
from  sixteen  the  boys 
catch  up. 


The  ar- 
rows on  a  white  background  mark  cold  currents.  Those  on  a  shaded  background 
Indicate  warm  currants.  Lines  .t-.l.  H-li.  and  C-C  show  course  of  floats  launched 
by  the  Prince  of  Monaco.      Sec  article  on  preceding  page. 

"The  increase  of  height 
and  weight  changes  from  time  to  time;  however,  it  is  not  con- 
stant within  the  limits  of  a  single  year,  but  seems  dependent 
upon  the  seasons.  Buffoii  noted  that  increase  in  height  and 
girth  of  chest  are  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  This 
observation  was  confirmed  by  Wietland  in  Sweden,  Vahl  and 
Mallinghausen  in  Denmark,  Janjko  in  Russia,  and  Camerer  and 
Sehmid-Monnard  in  Germany.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that 
children  -how  the  least  increase  in  height  in  the  months  from 
September  to  -January,  a  moderate  increase  from  February 
to  the  middle  of  .1111)0,  and  Ihe  greatest  increase  in  July  and 
August. 

"Weight  also  is  dependent  on  the  time  of  year.  The  greatest 
gain  in  weight  is  made  in  the  months  from  August  to  January; 
from  February  to  May  the  weight  remains  almost  constant; 
in  June  there  is  a  very  slight  increase.  These  data  show  that 
there  is  marked  increase  in  height  during  the  summer,  but  very 
slight  increase  in  weight,  while  in  the  winter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  gain. in  height  is  at  its  maximum.  This  influence  of  the 
seasons  seems  to  be  more  marked  in  northern  lands  than  in 
Germany,  just  as  the  climatic  conditions  are  more  diverse. 

"The  size  of  the  body  is  alike  in  the  two  sexes.  Among 
civilized  races  the  difference  in  adult  measurements  is  about 
1  inches  on  the  average,  Ihe  average  man  being  larger  than  the 
average  woman.  But  this  is  not  Ihe  case  at  every  period  of 
life.  The  girl  is  smaller  than  the  hoy  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
fen;  but  boys  and  girls  approximate  each  other  increasingly 
in  this  respect  until  they  are  nearly  the  same  from  eight  to  ten. 
From  this  point  on,  a!  which  begins  the  accelerated  growth  of 
the  stretching  period,  the  relation  alters.  In  this  period  .  .  . 
the  girl  gets  ahead  of  the  hoy  in  size,  but  by  fifteen  the  boy  lias 
caught  up,  and  by  nineteen  or  twenty  he  has  attained  the 
typical  adult  superiority  of  aboul   1  inches." 
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i  ..inriL-hi.-.i  by  W.   II    Ballon  I    pj    i...' ■  .1  lij   u.   II    I..-.II..,,. 

WAITING    FOB    VICTIMS  WATTING    FOB    THE    TDBN    OK    THE    TIDE. 

GOOSEFI8H,   ANGLER-FISH,    DEVIL-FISH,    MONKFISH,   LOPHIUS  PISCATOBIUS. 

This  variously  named  and  unbeautiful  fish  Is  undeserved!]  unpopular,  as  his  flesh  is  said  to  be  as  delicate  as  his  babits  are  the  contrary.  He 
feeds  on  all  smaller  fish  and  crust ai  cans  lie  lies  on  i he  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  left-band  cut,  with  (11a incuts  spread  to  entice  victims.  The  spines 
between  bis  eyes  are  his  fishing-tackle  and  bait.  He  erects  them  to  entice  prey,  then  swallows  bis  victims  through  his  baglike  mouth,  which  opens 
as  w  ide  as  he  is.  and  his  inl  urned  teeth  prevent  the  egress  of  live  prey.  When  full  of  prey  and  stranded  at  low  tide,  as  in  the  right-hand  picture. 
he  can  live  in  air  until  the  next  high  tide  carries  him  off.  One  large  specimen  was  found  containing  three  bushels  of  ducks  and  eels.  The 
angler-fish's  habit  of  basking  on  the  surface,  and  his  sinuous  movements,  some  fishermen  declare,  are  responsible  for  many  sea-serpent  yarns. 


AN   UNFASHIONABLE   FISH 

A  FISH  THAT  BRINGS,  in  the  German  markets,  nearly 
four  times  :is  much  per  pound  as  fresh  mackerel,  and 
-  considerably  more  than  haddock,  is  thrown  away  here 
by  the  fishermen  who  take  it.  because  there  is  no  market  for  it. 
( )f  this  unfashionable  fish  nearly  three  thousand  tons  are  marketed 
and  eaten  annually  in  Great  Britain  alone.  Those  who  eat  it 
praise  it  for  its  flavor,  and  yet  we  will  have  none  of  it.  Evidently 
I  here  are  fashions  in  fish,  just  as  there  are  in  wearing-apparel. 
The  name  of  this  good  food-fish,  of  which  we  wantonly  throw 
away  half  a  million  pounds  or  so  every  year,  is  the  goosefish. 
In  The  Forecast  (Philadelphia,  June),  Marion  Evans  tells  some- 
thing aboul  it.  In  both  England  and  Germany,  she  says,  it  is 
highly  valued,  and  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 
"Epicures  demand  it  because  it  is  delicious.  Good  housewives 
demand  it  because  it  is  nutritious."  Americans  won't  accept 
it  for  love  or  money.      Why?      Here  is  her  answer: 

"Evidently  it  is  all  a  matter  of  fashion,  not  of  logic,  for  those 
American  epicures  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the 
goosefish  are  unanimous  in  its  praise  as  a  pleasure  to  the  palate; 
while  as  for  its  nutritious  value,  Dr.  Bugh  M.  Smith,  of  the 
United  States   Bureau  of  Fisheries,   testifies  to  the  fact   that    its 

steaks  contain  flesh-building  material  equal,  pound  for  pound. 

to  sirloin  steak. 

"In  Continental  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Germany,  the  fish  appears  to  be  held  in  highest  esteem,  and 
notwithstanding  it  is  commonly  known  in  the  Fatherland  under 
the  repellent,  name  of  See  Teufel  (sea-devil),  ii  meets  with  very 
ready  sale.  .  .  .  The  catch  of  the  German  North-Sea  trawlers 
does  not  nearly  supply  the  local  demand,  and  large  quantities 
have  to  be  imported  from  Great    Britain. 

"As  brought  in  by  the  North-Sea  fishermen  and  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  British  and  Continental  markets,  the  goose-fish,  or 
angler,  or  monk-fish,  as  it  is  variously  called,  weighs  about 
twenty-five  pounds  after  it  has  been  beheaded,  eviscerated, 
skinned,  and  the  fins  trimmed  off 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  value  of  this  fish  is  not  recognized  in 
America,  and  that  they  are  at  present  entirely  a  waste  product. 
Were  they  properly  appreciated  here,  tiny  would  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  fisherman  even  at  a  minimum  price,  for  they  are 
taken  quite  without  effort  on  trawl-liues  and  in  nets,  along  with 

cod.  haddock,  and  other  popular  food-fish,  and  are  abundant  all 

along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjacent 
ocean-bottom.  To  the  consumer,  they  would  constitute  a  cheap 
and  very  wholesome  food. 


"  A  former  ( Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  Dr.  George  Brown  Goode. 
in  his  'Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Animals,'  noted  that  'its 
flesh  is  very  palatable';  thai  'in  Italy  it  is  much  esteemed';  and 
that  'in  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  also  eaten,  steaks  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tail  being  preferred.' 

"According  to  analyses  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  based  on  samples  of  goosefish 
obtained  in  Boston,  the  nutritive  value  of  the  goosefish  is  high. 
The  edible  portions  contain  considerably  more  protein  (flesh- 
building  material)  than  the  flounder,  slightly  more  than  a  cod. 
a  little  less  than  the  halibut,  and  considerably  less  than  sirloin 
steak.  In  fat  constituents,  the  fish  is  a  very  little  below  the 
average  of  cod  and  flounders  and  considerably  inferior  to  the 
halibut.  ...  As  obtainable  in  the  markets,  the  goosefisb  is 
equal  to  beefsteak  in  protein,  the  most  expensive  of  our  food 
elements. 

"The  goosefish  has  an  average  length  of  three  feet,  but  fish 
lour  feet  or  more  in  length  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  of  rather  ugly 
appearance,  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  its  food-qualities.  The  body  is  very  broad  and  deprest. 
the  head  is  large,  and  the  mouth  is  wide  and  of  enormous  capacity. 
The  powerful  jaws  are  provided  with  a  double  row  of  strong  teeth. 

"The  fish  are  most  voracious,  eating  almost  every  kind  of 
animal  oi  suitable  size  living  in  the  sea.  In  addition  to  fishes, 
it  feeds  regularly  on  worms,  starfish,  gastropod,  and  bivalve 
inollusks.  squids,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  various  water-fowl. 
including  ducks  and  geese.  Great  variety  of  diet  is  accompanied 
by  excessive  greediness,  so  that  a  single  meal  may  weigh  half  as 
much  as  the  fisli  itself.  This  fish  is.  therefore,  very  destructive 
and  its  utilization  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  abundance 
of  various  fishes,  crustaceans,  etc..  of  economic  importance. 

"The  enterprising  housewife  will  naturally  ask.  'How  much 
will  this  fish  cost  me  a  pound?'  and  'Where  can  I  get  it  to  try 
it  out?' 

"The  answer  is  that  since  the  goosefish  has  no  market  value 
al  present,  the  fishermen  do  not  trouble  to  bring  it  home,  but 
throw  it  back  into  the  sea.  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  now  on 
the  market.  The  only  way  to  get  it  on  to  the  market  is  to  ask 
for  it  and  to  keep  asking  your  market-man  for  it  until  you  get  it. 
If  an  organized  demand  is  made  for  it  from  some  such  organiza- 
tion as  a  Woman's  Home  Economics  Club,  so  much  the  betler. 
Many  wholesale  fish-dealers  realize  that  both  they  and  the  house- 
wives have  a  chance  to  profii  by  the  introduction  of  the  go. 
fish  into  American  cuisine,  and  they  are  anxious  to  supply  the 
demand  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Your  retailer  may  never  have 
heard  of  tin  goosefish.  See  that  your  demand  gets  over  through 
him  to  the  wholesaler.  Only  by  insistent,  reiterated  demand 
can  a  market  K'  created,  and  this  wholesome  and  delicious  food 
be  brought  within  the  possibilities  of  the  woman  who  is  looking 
for  vr'">d  low-cost  dishes  for  her  family  table." 
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GOLFER'S   FOOT 

THIS  IS  A  NEW  "OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE"  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Charles  Cross  of  San  Francisco,  or  at 
least  named  by  him.  He  writes  about  it  in  The  Medical 
Record  (New  York).  It  may  not  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  alleviate  occupational  diseases  in  general 
—for  obvious  reasons.  Any  occupational  disease  is  to  be  pre- 
vented quite  simply  by  ceasing  the  occupation  that  gives  rise  to 
it.  Only,  those  who  make  phosphorous  matches,  and  those  who 
grind  steel  tools,  are  coerced  by  economic  forces  into  continuing 
their  death-dealing  trades. 
The  golfer  has  no  such  reason 
for  keeping  it  up.  He  likes  to 
play  golf,  and  his  foot  is  only 
a  little  tired,  or  swelled,  or 
sore;  it  will  be  all  right  in  a 
little  while.  So  he  continues 
his  occupation,  even  as  the 
wage-earners  do  theirs,  with 
similar  results,  and  with  even 
greater  profit  to  the  medical 
profession;  for  golfers  pay  big- 
ger bills  than  match-workers 
or  grinders.  Says  Dr.  Cross, 
in  substance: 


"Golfer's  foot  is  an  acute 
condition  due  to  distortion  of 
the  foot  as  a  result  of  broken 
arch.  The  affliction  is  very 
easily  acquired,  it  is  often 
neglected,  and  sometimes  be- 
comes very  troublesome.  To 
add  to  the  aforementioned  dis- 
comfort, golfer's  foot  makes 
the  player  fretful,  and  it  in- 
terferes with  play.  If  neglect- 
ed, the  condition  is  liable  to 
lead  to  a  chain  of  efficiency- 
reducing  ailments,  the  cause 
of  which  may  be  entirely  over- 
looked. At  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  or  when  beginning 
to  play,  all  golfers  should  give 
their  feet  special  attention,  and 
be  very  careful  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  In  play- 
ing golf,  and  in  practically  every  other  ivork  or  play  in  life, 
foot-efficiency  is  essential. 

"When  playing  golf  the  anterior  portion  of  the  left  foot,  in 
right-handed  players,  and  vice  versa  in  left-handed  players,  is 
brought  into  unusual  service.  As  the  drive  is  made  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  brought  back  upon  the  foot  that  has  been  elevated 
in  the  upswing,  and  it  is  brought  back  with  great  force.  A  great 
part  of  the  force  is  distributed  to  the  outer  half  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  foot,  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes.  The  third  and  fourth  me- 
tatarsals are  generally  the  least-used  part  of  a  foot,  and  con- 
sequently, like  the  ring-finger  in  the  hand,  they  usually  form  the 
weakest  portion.  They  are  the  first  to  give  way  when  under 
strain.  When  the  whole  front  of  the  foot  is  used  there  appears 
less  likelihood  of  injury.  Spikes  in  shoes  are  not  a  necessity  in 
playing  golf  if  the  feet  are  properly  used.  At  any  rate,  wearing 
spiked  shoes  necessitates  turning  the  foot  on  the  side,  and  pre- 
vents use  of  the  entire  front  part  of  the  foot.  However,  golfer's 
foot  is  liable  to  occur  in  any  foot  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
strain.  For  that  reason  all  golfers  should  be  very  careful 
with  their  feet,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  play,  or  after  an  absence  from  the  links.  When 
a  foot  gives  way  in  the  region  described  it  should  have  immediate 
and  scientific  attention." 

The  firsl  ( ■-.  idence  of  golfer's  foot,  Dr.  Cross  goes  on  to  say,  is 
usually  slight  discomfort  at  the  base  of  the  third  or  fourth  toes,  or 
between  them.  It  is  not  exactly  a  pain,  but  the  toes  and  the 
feet  may  feel  fatigued,  or  misplaced  in  the  sock,  and  the  sock  maj 
appear  too  short  or  the  toes  too  lone-.     Any  of  these  symptoms 
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Machine  showing  the  foot  on  which  excess  of  weight  conies  hi  driving 
The  dials  register  the  shift  of  weight  at  each  stage  of  the  stroke. 


should  arrest  the  attention  of  every  golfer,  otherwise  the  condi- 
tion may  go  on  and  become  a  very  severe  case.  Slight  swelling 
between  the  third  and  fourth  toes  may  be  noted.  To  quote 
further: 

"There  is  some  degree  of  inflammation  in  every  case  of  dis- 
torted feet.  The  feet  being  farthest  from  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  heart,  they  present,  as  evidences  of  distress, 
symptoms  different  from  distortion  or  inflammation  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  first  symptom  of  golfer's  foot  or  any 
other  distortion  may  be  a  feeling  of  irritability,  burning,  or 
fatigue.  Pain,  if  it  ensues  at  all,  is  liable  to  be  a  late  symptom, 
and  it  is  wonderful  what  punishment  feet  can  stand  without  pain. 

"One  of  the  features  of  golf- 
er's foot  is  the  absence  of  phy- 
sical signs.  Comparing  both 
feet,  the  afflicted  with  the 
good  foot,  there  is,  to  the  un- 
educated eye,  practically  noth- 
ing to  be  seen.  Few  persons 
are  able  to  discern  any  differ- 
ence in  the  feet,*yet  the  patient 
knows  there  is  a  difference. 
On  the  normal  foot  there  is 
no  callus  on  the  sole  under  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsals.  The 
presence  of  callus  is  evidence 
of  a  chronic  distortion,  or 
chronic  broken  arch. 

"The  outlook  in  a  case  of 
golfer's  foot  depends  upon  the 
golfer  and  the  treatment.  The 
symptoms  may  appear  slight 
to  the  patient  because  'it  is 
only  in  one  foot.'  Treatment 
is  liable  to  be  neglected  until 
the  condition  has  become 
chronic.  Even  then  the  pa- 
tients seem  to  think  any  kind 
of  treatment,  shoes,  supports, 
etc.,  that  they  can  select  them- 
selves, or  that  are  recommended 
by  friends,  will  cure  the  condi- 
tion. So  long  as  people  with 
distorted  feet  desire  to  treat 
themselves,  they  generally 
make  matters  worse  and  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 
"Walking  with  toes  out- 
ward is  a  habit  that  has  been 
drilled  into  children  long 
enough  to  make  business  for 
all  the  scientific  podologists 
for  a  generation  to  come.  Almost  all  persons  who  toe  out  when 
they  walk  are  on  the  road  to  some  degree  of  foot  distortion. 
The  proper  method  of  walking  is  to  toe  straight,  or  if  anything 
to  toe  slightly  in.  Walking  in  this  manner  brings  into  use  the 
entire  ossa  fulcra  of  each  foot  and  maintains  development  of 
the  entire  foot  and  leg.  In  walking  with  toes  out,  the  metatarsal 
of  the  great  toe  is  the  only  one  used  as  the  fulcrum;  the  others 
become  weakened  from  slight  use  or  non-use. 

"Changing  from  shoes  with  high  heels  to  low  heels  is  a  dan- 
gerous procedure.  When  playing,  the  golfer  should  wear  shoes 
with  heels  about  the  height  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  If  low- 
heeled  shoes  are  worn  during  play  they  can  be  built  up  inside, 
and  this  prevents  any  distortion  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  changes.  All  shoes  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if 
they  are  wide  enough  and  long  enough." 

The  use  of  metal  arches  or  foot-plates  for  this  condition  is 
condemned  by  Dr.  Cross,  who  points  out  that  "metal  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds  splint  the  foot  and  prevent  proper  functioning 
of  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  causing  atrophy  from  disuse," 
while  an  exactly  opposite  condition  is  required  in  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  golfer's  foot.  Of  the  ready-made  appliances 
on  the  market  for  the  correction  of  distorted  feet  and  broken 
arches,  he  says,  "there  is  none  that  will  give  the  desired  result, 
in  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases."  And  he  concludes  with 
a  reminder  that:  "It  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  pair  of  feet 
to  stand  upon,  to  work  upon,  and  to  play  upon  to  be  a  good 
golfer." 
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THE    MOTOR   AND   THE   CITY   PLAN 

TEE  USE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  will  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  city  of  the  future,  for  it  is  to  be  a 
planned  city,  and  any  plan  must  reckon  with  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  life  brought  about  by 
improvements  in  vehicular  transit.  These  conditions  were 
discust  in  the  recent  City  Planning  Conference  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  by  Chief  Engineer  Nelson  P.  Lewi-  oi  the  New  York- 
Board  of  Estimate.  The  general  effect  of  the  automobile  on  t In- 
future  city,  he  says,  will  be  to  spread  it  out,  to  diffuse  land- 
values,  to  improve  streets  and  roads,  and  to  make  the  citizen 
better  acquainted  with  his  city.  If  will  make  the  handling  of 
traffic  easier,  by  making  traffic  more  flexible,  and  it  will  make 
heavy  engineering  in  street-work  unnecessary.  The  street  of 
the  future  will  run  on  the  surface  instead  of  proceeding  by  a 
series  of  burrows  and  banks.  Mr.  Lewis,  as  quoted  in  The 
Engineering  Record  (New  York,  June  10),  states  his  conclusions 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  effect  of  the  motor-vehicle  upon  the  city  plan  of  the 
future  will  be  beneficial  in  that  it  will  aid  in  bringing  about  some 
of  the  most  important  results  that  city-planners  are  striving  to 
attain,  such  as: 

"(a)  The  discouragement  of  further  centralization  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  distances  can  more  readily  he  overcome  and 
less  time  will  be  consumed  by  men  and  women  going  to  and 
from  their  work. 

"(6)  The  diffusion  of  land-values.  While  they  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  aggregate,  sensational  increases  in  some  places 
and  stagnation  in  others  will  he  less  likely,  and  real  estate  will 
be  put  on  a  more  stable  basis. 

"(c)  Insistence  upon  a  better  class  of  street-  and  road-im- 
provements, they  in  turn  stimulating  heller  improvement  of  lie 
abutting  proper!  \  . 

"  (<1)  A  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  of  his  city 
and  its  environs,  through  the  more  general  use  of  the  motor- 
car. He  will  thus  acquire  a  greater  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  both,  and  a  more  wide-spread  interest  in  city-wide  planning 
will  be  developed. 

"2.  While  the  amount   of  traffic  on  important   thoroughfares 
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will  be  greatly  increased,  the  greater  speed  and  flexibility  of  the 
motor-vehicle  will  permit  a  much  greater  volume  o(  traffic  to 
be  accommodated  with  safety  in  the  same  street,  provided: 

"(c)  That  the  speed  and  movement  of  aLl  vehicles  are  eon- 
trolled  by  intelligent  police  regulations  so  that  the  safely  of 
riders  and  pedestrians  shall  be  protected.    This  means  regulation 


of  pedestrian-  as  well  as  vehicular-movement  and  the  education 
of  both  in  the  principle  of  'Safety  First.' 

"(6)  That  the  width  of  commercial  vehicles  is  so  regulated 
thai  the  number  of  lines  of  traffic  which  a  Street  can  accommo- 
date will  not  he  reduced  and  the  capacity  of  the  roadway  thereby 
seriously  curtailed.     This  might   he  accomplished  by  the  impos- 
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lion  of  a  tax  or  license  fev  which  would  be  uniform  for  all  vehicles 
having  an  overall  width  of  7  feet  or  less,  with  an  additional  tax 
increasing  in  geometrical  ratio  for  each  inch  of  width  over  7  feet. 
c)  That  the  wheel-loads  are  so  restricted  that  the  sustaining 
power  of  street-pavement  and  foundation  is  not  exceeded.  The 
most  rational  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  prohibit  wheel-loads 
in  excess  of  700  pounds  per  inch  width  of  tier,  and  these  only  on 
rubber  tires,  the  maximum  loads  on  steel  tires  to  be  less,  or,  say, 
000  pounds  per  inch  of  width. 

"3.  The  greatest  congestion,  delay,  and  danger  will  be  found 
where  the  traffic  is  most  mixed.  The  traffic  problem  will, 
therefore,  he  simplified  if  heavy  manufacturing,  business,  and 
residences  are  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  certain  well-defined 
districts.  Regulations  having  this  end  in  view  are  becoming 
more  generally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  good  city 
planning. 

"4.  Horse-drawn  traffic  requires  relatively  light  grades. 
Motor-cars  and  trucks  can  overcome  much  steeper  grades,  and 
considerable  expense  can.  therefore,  be  saved  in  regulating 
streets,  as  they  can  conform  more  closely  to  the  topography.  The 
greater  speed  of  the  motor-vehicle  will  also  justify  longer  detours 
to  avoid  excessive  grades,  and  little  time  will  be  lost  thereby. 

"5.  While  street -corners  and  junctions  should  be  improved 
wherever  possible,  manufacturers  of  mot  or- vehicles  should 
understand  that  they  must  adapt  their  vehicles  to  street  con- 
ditions wherever  possible,  and  that  they  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  present  practise  and  expect  the  city  streets  to  be  adapted 
to  such  practise.  The  mobility  of  such  vehicles,  the  short 
turning-radius  for  the  heaviest  motor-trucks,  and  the  ingenuity 
which  has  been  displayed  in  the  design  of  trailers  which  will  follow 
the  tractor  without  the  cutting  of  corners  give  promise  that 
such  adaptation  to  existing  conditions  is  possible.  Every  effort 
should  he  made  to  conform  with  the  existing  conditions  before 
demands  are  made  for  modifications  of  street  details  at  great  cost. 

••(i.  With  decreasing  cost  of  light  motor-cars  and  with  the 
likelihood  of  cheaper  fuel  the  number  of  such  ears  will  doubtless 
continue  to  increase.  The  problem  of  their  accommodation  in 
public  streets  will  solve  itself  with  the  improvement  of  the 
character  of  road  surfaces,  altho  a  serious  problem  will  be  pre- 
sented in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  standing  cars. 
This  will  undoubtedly  require  the  widening  of  roadways  where 
possible  at  the  expense  of  the  sidewalks,  and  the  provision  at 
frequent  intervals  of  parking  spaces  where  cars  may  be  left  and 
cared  for  at  a  moderate  charge.-' 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


ARTISTIC   MEDITATIONS   IN    THE   TRENCHES 


THE  WAR  SEEN  SCULPTURALLY,  or,  how  trench 
life  reacts  on  the  mentality  peculiar  to  a  sculptor,  might 
l>e  the  theme  of  a  little  essay  written  by  a  French  sculp- 
tor who  lost  his  life  at  Neuville-Saint-Vaast  in  June,  191o,  His 
name  was  Gaudier-Brzeska,  and  we  have  already  given  our 
readers  in  Thk  Literary  Digest  for  August  21,  1915,  some  taste 
of  his  quality.  The  little  essay  printed  in  a  memorial  volume 
to  him,  recently  written  and  compiled  by  the  American  poet, 
Ezra  Pound,  presents  what  an  English  writer.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer,  sees  as  "an  expression  of  artistic  ideals,"  than  which 


THK   SCULPTOR    WIK)   SAW    WAR    AS   "A   GREAT    REMEDY." 
Gaudier-Brzeska  in  his  studio  before  his  work  called   "The  Bird  Swallowing  a  Fish 


"THIS  WAR  IS  A  GREAT  REMEDY. 
"IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IT  KILLS  ARROGANCE.  SELF- 
ESTEEM.  PRIDE. 

"IT  TAKES  AWAY  FROM  THE  MASSES  NUMBERS 
UPON  NUMBERS  OF  UNIMPORTANT  UNITS,  WHOSE 
ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES  BECOME  NOXIOUS  AS  THE 
RECENT  TRADES  CRISES  HAVE  SHOWN  US. 

"MY  VIEWS  ON  SCULPTURE  REMAIN  ABSOLUTELY 
THE  SAME. 

"IT  IS  THE  VORTEX  OF  WILL,  OF  DECISION,  THAT 
BEGINS. 

"I  SHALL  DERIVE  MY  EMOTIONS  SOLELY  FROM 
THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SURFACES.  I 
shall  present  my  emotions  by  the  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  MY  SURFACES,  THE  PLANES 
AND  LINES  BY  WHICH  THEY  ARE 
DEFINED. 

"Just  as  this  hill,  where  the  Germans  are  solidly 
entrenched,  gives  me  a  nasty  feeling,  solely  be- 
cause its  gentle  slopes  are  broken  up  by  earth- 
works, which  throw  long  shadows  at  sunset — just 
so  shall  I  get  feeling,  of  whatsoever  definition, 
from  a  statue  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  SLOPES, 
varied  to  infinity. 

"  I  have  made  an  experiment.  Two  days  ago  I 
pinched  from  an  enemy  a  mauser  rifle.  Its  heavy, 
unwieldy  shape  swamped  me  with  a  powerful 
[MAGE  of  brutality. 

"I  was  in  doubt  for  a  long  time  whether  it 
pleased  or  displeased  me. 

"  I  found  that   1  did  not  like  it. 
"T  broke  the  butt  off  and  with  my  knife  I  carved 
m  it  a  design,  through  which   I  tried  to  express  a 
gentler  order  of  feeling,  which  1  preferred. 

"BUT  I  WILL  EMPHASIZE  that  MY  DE- 
SK iX  ()ot  Us  effect  (just  as  the  gun  had)  FROM 
A  VERY  SIMPLE  COMPOSITION  OF  LINES 
AND  PLANES. 

"GAUDIER-BRZESKA." 


he  knows  nothing  "gentler  and  wiser."  It  contains.  In  says, 
""the  thoughts  of  an  artist  who  had  a  mystical  and  beautiful 
mind  and  who  had  been  long  under  fire."'  'It  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  he  further  says,  to  observe  "whal  such  a  mind  selects." 
The  little  essay  was  forwarded  to  the  writer's  friends  in  London, 
and  in  t  he  corner  of  t  lie  sheet  was  written:  "I  have  been  slightly 
wounded  in  the  night  of  Sunday  8th,  on  patrol  duty.  I  have 
been  at  rest  since  and  am  returning  service  within  two  or  three 
day-."      Here  i>  1  he  essay: 

"]  HAVE  BEEN  FIGHTING  FOR  TWO  MONTHS  and  I 
'mii  now  ^a^c  the  intensity  of  life. 

"HUMAN  MASSES  teem  and  move,  are  destroyed  and 
crop  up  again. 

"HORSKS  are  worn  out  in  three  weeks,  die  by  the  roadside. 

"DOGS  wander,  are  dest roved,  and  others  come  along. 

"WITH  ALL  THE  DESTRUCTION  that  works  around  us 
NOTHING  IS  CHANGED,  EVEN  SUPERFICIALLY.  LIFE 
IS  THE  SAME  STRENGTH,  THE  MOVING  AGENT 
THAT  PERMITS  THK  SMALL  INDIVIDUAL  TO  ASSERT 
HIMSELF. 

"THE  BURSTING  SHELLS,  the  volleys,  wire-entangle- 
inents,  projectors,  motors,  the  chaos  of  battle  DO  NOT  ALTER 
IN  THE  LEAST  the  outlines  of  the  hill  we  are  besieging.  A 
company  of  PARTRIDGES  scuttle  along  before  our  very  trench. 

"IT  WOULD  BE  FOLLY  TO  SLKK  ARTISTIC  EMO- 
TIONS AMID  THESE  LITTLE  WORKS  OF  OURS. 

•THIS  PALTRY   MECHANISM,  WHICH  SERVES  AS  A 
I'lRGE  TO  OVERNUMEROUS  HUMANITY. 


Brzeska  (pronounced  Jaersh-ka)  was  a  French- 
man with  a  probable  mixture  of  some  Eastern  race, 
from  the  indication  of  the  name  he  bore;  hut  he  happened  to 
have  spent  much  of  his  life  in  England,  thus  evading  his  mili- 
tary service,  and  there  he  was  when  the  war  broke  out. 
His  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  masons  and  stone-carvers 
for  generations  and  had  worked  on  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres. 
One  of  his  friends  once  "discovered  an  almost  exact  portrait  of 
Gaudier,  carved  on  some  French  cathedral  facade."  The  memoir 
tells  us  thai  in  the  fateful  August  he  went  at  once  to  the  French 
Embassy  and  was  informed  he  might  return  to  France  without 
penalty.  Arrived  in  Boulogne,  he  was  told  by  a  "square-set 
captain"  that  his  sentence  was  "ten  years  in  Africa."  Gaudier 
protested:  "But  I  came  back  of  my  own  free  will  to  fight"; 
and  the  captain  retorted:  "It's  a  very  good  thing  you  did,  other- 
wise you'd  have  got  twenty  years  in  Africa."  He  was  taken  to 
( !alais  and  put  in  a  guard-house.  The  house  had  a  high  window, 
and  at  midnight  he  let  himself  out  of  it  and  managed  to  escape 
the  sentry.  Good  luck  favored  him,  and  he  also  contrived  to 
gel  across  the  Channel  to  England,  where  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  soldiering  and  set  to  work  on  his  art  again.  "But,"  says  Mr. 
Round: 

"The  bombardment  of  Reims  was  too  much  for  him,  his 
disgust  with,  the  Bodies  was  too  great  to  let  him  stay  'idle.' 
He  gol  some  better  guaranty  of  safe  conduct  from  his  Embassy, 
and  went  back  to  his  death,  tho  his  own  genius  was  worth  more 
than  dead  buildings." 
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BANNED    BY   THE    CENSOR 

SOME  HINTS  of  what  the  war  may  do  for  the  soldier — 
particularly  if  he  be  Irish — may  be  gained  from  a  war- 
play  written  by  Bernard  Shaw.  All  the  constituted  powers 
have  proved  too  much  for  the  dramatist,  however,  and  nol  even 
the  directors  of  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin,  for  which  the 
play  was  written,  much  less  the  English  censor,  will  permit  a 
presentation  in  either  Dublin  or  London.  American  managers, 
if  not  indignant,  are  at  least  shy,  and  only  1  hose  favored  ones 
to  whom  have  come  the  manuscripl  copies  for  reading  have  had 
a  taste  of  the  delicious  flavor  of  "O'Flaherty,  V.C."  Mr.  H. 
T.  Parker,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  has  apparently  been  one  of 
these  individuals,  and  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  work,  whose 
action,  or  rather  conversations,  pass  in  Ireland  in  the  summer  of 
191").  Among  the  people  stands  lirst  O'Flaherty  himself,  back  on 
furlough  to  get  his  V.C.  from  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  to 
visit  his  mother  and  sweetheart,  incidentally  putting  in  odd 
moments  at  recruiting.  His  mother,  and  Tessie,  a  maid 
servant  and  O'Flaherty's  sweetheart,  and  General  Sir  I'mro 
Madigan,  retired  officer  of  the  Army,  make  up  the  other  char- 
acters. Mr.  Shaw,  we  are  shown,  "animates  and  characterizes 
O'Flaherty  into  a  vivid,  vital,  and  believable  figure  of  life  and  the 
theater   in    the    present    hour,    and    he   enriches    him    with    more 

than  one  quality  of  what  may  he  called  the  new  Irish  tempera- 
ment. Irish  idiosyncrasy  of  an  older  sort,  hut  none  the  worse 
or  less  salient  for  that,  is  plentiful  in  Mirther  O'Flaherty;  Tessie 
is  not  much  more  than  a  quick  sketch  for  necessary  purposes, 
while  Sir  Pearce  remains  a  serviceable  interlocutor."     We  read: 

"As  the  talk  begins  between  the  two  soldiers  in  the  garden, 
O'Flaherty  is  bored  and  wearied  with  his  work  as  an  instrument 
to  recruiting.  'What  with  the  standing  on  my  legs  all  day.  and 
the  shaking  hands,  and  the  making  speeches  and  what's  worse, 
listening  to  'em — and  the  calling  for  cheers  for  King  and  country, 
and  the  saluting  the  flag,  and  the  listening  to  "God  Save  the 
Bong"  and  "Tipperary,"  and  trying  to  make  my  eyes  look  moist 
like  a  man  in  a  picture-hook,"  O'Flaherty  more  than  half  wishes 
himself  back  in  the  trenches  for  a  little  rest  and  quiet.  Yet, 
with  true  Irishry,  he  is  amused  at  the  anomaly  of  his  present 
position — the  honored  truest  of  Sir  Pearce,  from  whom  in  the 
poaching  of  peace-time  he  had  taken  salmon  and  rabbits  enough 
to  be  an  'ornament  to  the  country'  in  quite  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  old  General  uses  the  phrase. 

'After  this  serio-comic  preluding  and  picturing  which  strike 
the  homely,  humorous,  quasi-ironic  note  of  the  whole  play  and 
run  away  occasionally,  like  all  the  rest,  into  Irish  whim  and 
extravagance,  O'Flaherty  and  Sir  Pearce  fall  to  talk  about  active 
service,  and  out  of  their  interchanges  springs  Mr.  Shaw's  notion 
of  the  reactions  of  such  a  young  Irish  soldier  to  the  experiences 
of  warfare.  "That  was  what  [got  to  know,'  O'Flaherty  runs  on, 
'that  fighting  was  easier  than  it  looked  and  that  the  others  were 
as  much  afeard  of  me  as  I  was  of  them,  and  that  if  I  only  held 
out  long  enough,  they  would  lose  heart  and  give  up.  ...  I 
know  (piite  well  why  I  killed  'em— because  I  was  afeard  that  if 
I  didn't,  they  would  kill  me.  .  .  .  I've  learned  more  than  you 
think  going  into  the  wide  world  as  a  soldier.  Don't  talk  to  me 
or  to  any  soldier  of  the  war  being  right.  No  war  is  right,  and  all 
the  holy  water  that  Father  Quinn  ever  blest  couldn't  make  one 
right.' 

'Then  by  easy  stages,  Mr.  Shaw  leads  the  conversation 
toward  patriotism — Irish,  British,  abstract,  and  general,  that 
O'Flaherty,  V.C. — and  more  than  incidentally  the  playwright 
— may  speak  their  minds  concerning  it.  Patriotism,  observes 
O'Flaherty  ruminant,  'kept  Ireland  poor  because,  instead  of 
trying  to  better  oursehes,  we  thought  we  were  the  tine  fellows 
of  patriots  when  we  were  speaking  evil  of  Englishmen  thai 
was  as  poor  as  ourselves,  and  maybe  as  good  as  ourselves.' 
Next  comes  the  turn  of  the  English.  In  O'Flaherty's,  and 
not  improbably  Mr.  Shaw's,  view,  'they  never  thought  of 
being  patriotic  until  the  war  broke  out;  and  now  the 
patriotism  has  took  them  so  sudden  and  come  so  strange  to 
them  that  they  run  about  like  frightened  chickens,  uttering 
all  manner  of  nonsense.  But,  please  God,  they'll  forget  all 
about  it  when  the  war  is  over.  They're  getting  tired  of  it 
already.'  Sir  Pearce  is  properly  irritated  at  these  sayings.  The 
war  he  protests — 'has  uplifted  us  all  in  a  wonderful  way.' 
The  world  will  never  be  the  same  after  it.  and  so  forth,  with  tic 


usual  shibboleths.  But  O'Flaherty  is  not  to  be  shaken.  'That's 
what  they  all  say,  sir.  I  see  no  great  "differ"  myself.  It's  all 
the  fight  and  the  excitement,  and  when  that  quiets  down, 
they'll  go  back  to  their  natural  divilment  and  Ik-  the  same  as 
ever'— an   opinion   that   clear-minded   persons  with   much  ex- 


HIERATIC   HEAD  OF   EZRA    POUND. 

The  American  poet,  Ezra  Pound,  who  writes  the  memoir  of  his 
friend,  Gaudier-Brzeska,  tells  us  that  while  the  head  was  being  made 
"we  joked  of  the  time  when  I  should  sell  it  to  the  Metropolitan' 
for  $5,000,  and  when  we  should  both  live  at  ease  for  a  year  .  .  . 
some  two  or  three  decades  hence." 


perience  of  the  permanence  of  human  nature  have  been  known 
to  share  -u  ith   the  private." 

Mrs.  O'Flaherty  i*  prefigured  in  the  speeches  of  her  son  as  a 

woman  of  fixl   ideas: 

"She's  like  the  English.  They  think  there's  no  one  like 
themselves.  It's  the  same  with  the  Germans,  tho  they  are 
educated  and  ought  to  know  better.'  In  fact,  she  is  quite  sure 
that  every  illustrious  figure  of  whom  she  has  ever  heard  — 
'from  Venus  to  Gladstone '—was  Trish.  and  altogether  con- 
vinced that  Shakespeare  was  born  in  Cork.  It  appears  also 
that  she  is  a  highly  romantic  person,  for -whom  in  particular 
her  son  has  invented  an  apocryphal  conflict'  in  which  he  over- 
threw single-handed  the  German  Emperor  himself  and  no  fewer 
than  twelve  of  the  Imperial  guardsmen — an  anecdote  that  even 
the  zealous  Sir  Pearce  hesitates  to  use  in  recruiting  speeches. 
No  such  scruples  trouble  O'Flaherty.  'I've  hardly  told  my 
mother  the  truth  twice  a  year  since  I  was  born,  and  would  you 
ha\e  me  turn  'round  on  her  and  tell  it  now.  when  she's  hiking 
to  have  some  peace  and  quiet   in  her  old  age'."      A  truly  Irish 
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touch  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  explanation  the  son  gave  her 
of  his  enlistment.  He  was  going,  he  said,  to  fight  for  the  French 
and  the  Russians,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  good  soul  that 
they  could  be  fighting  against  any  one  but  the  English." 

When  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  appears  she  turns  the  conversation 
upon  her  son's  decoration,  aud  suddenly  gathers  that  it  was 
the  King  of  England  wno  bestowed  it: 

'You'd  take  the  hand  of  a  tyrant  red  with  the  blood  of 
Ireland  — '  she  bursts  out.  'He's  not  half  the  tyrant  you  are, 
God  help  him!'  retorts  the  ready  and  matter-of-fact  V.C., 
enlightened  by  his  experience  of  the  wide  world.  'His  hand 
was  cleaner  than  mine  that  had  the  blood  of  his  own  relations 
on  it,  maybe.'  The  old  woman  forgets  her  wrath  for  the 
moment  in  her  curiosity  about  the  Queen.  Her  son  gratifies  it 
truthfully,  doubtless,  but  poorly:  'She  didn't  know  what  to  say 
to  me,  poor  woman,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  her,  God 
help  me!' 

"This  royal  anecdotage,  however,  is  but  a  diversion  along  the 
way,  and  Mrs.  O'Flaherty  returns  to  her  main  contention.  What 
is  her  son  doing — fighting  for  the  English?  Why  did  he  enlist 
and  he  Irish?  O'Flaherty  answers  her  with  pride  and  also  with 
shrewdness:  '  I  have  iny  own  reasons  for  taking  part  in  this  great 
conflict,'  he  retorts  in  his  best  speech-making  style.  'I'd  be 
ashamed  to  stay  at  home  and  not  fight,  when  everybody  else 
is  fighting.'  Then,  driving  a  new  shaft  home:  'I  weal  where 
I  could  get  the  biggest  separation-allowance  for  you.'  Maternal 
thrift  spurs  the  maternal  tongue,  and  it  becomes  voluble  about 
allowances  and  the  petty  haggling,  in  Mrs.  0' Flaherty's  view, 
of  the  Government  over  the  payment  of  them.  Before  long, 
however,  her  son's  pension — a  V.C.'s  pension — will  bring  in 
more.  Such  cupidity  nettles  O'Flaherty,  especially  as  Tessie, 
who  has  now  joined  the  company,  is  as  curious  and  thrifty  over 
his  pecuniary  future.  'She's  thinking  of  nothing  but  to  gel 
me  out  there  again  to  be  wounded  so  that  she  may  spend  m\ 
pension.  .  .  .  Knowledge  and  wisdom  has  come  to  me  with 
pain,  fear,  aud  trouble.  .  .  .  Now,  if  ever  I  marry,  I'll  marry  a 
Frenchwoman.'  And  he  extols  French  cooking,  French  farming, 
French  women  in  a  fashion  that  implies  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  three.  Mother  and  sweetheart  bridle  and  snap;  but 
<>'  Flaherty,  V.C.,  is  not  to  be  stayed: 

"What's  happened  to  everybody?  That's  what  1  want  to 
know  .  What's  happened  to  you  lhat  1  thought  all  the  world  of 
and  was  afeared  of?  What's  happened  to  Sir  Pearce,  that  I 
thought  was  a  great  general  and  lhat  I  now  see  to  be  no  more 
fit  to  command  an  army  than  an  old  hen?  What's  happened  to 
Tessu  that  I  was  mad  to  marry  a  year  ago  and  that  1  wouldn't 
take  now  with  all  Ireland  for  her  fort  tine?  J  tell  you  the  world's 
creation  is  crumbling  in  ruins  about  me,  and  then  you  come 
and  ask  what's  happened  to  me!' 

"So.  if  we  are  to  believe  O'Flaherty,  V.C.,  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
does  the  quick-minded  Irish  soldier — and  doubtless  the  slower- 
witted  Briton — come  back  from  the  trenches  with  a  new  back- 
bone under  his  tunic,  new  horizons  before  his  eyes,  and  new  not  ions 
of  living  in  his  mind  and  heart.  Perhaps,  even,  lie  is  begin- 
ning to  see  men,  women,  and  things  as  they  really  are.  But 
i  he  two  particular  women  of  this  particular  'interlude'  are  not 
minded  to  philosophizing.  O'Flaherty  himself  with  his  new 
notions  exasperates  them;  their  own  chagrin  mutually  infuriates 
them.  Off  they  go  into  a  wild  and  whirling  Irish  'scrap,'  a 
duel  of  Irish  volubility,  vehemence. «eproach,  and  recrimination, 
a  very  bombardment  of  epithet  and  assertion,  that  rends  the 
circumambient  air.  The  men  may  not  long  endure  this  storm 
of  imprecation.  Into  the  house  they  thrust  t  he  shrieking  women ; 
suddenly  there  is  a  great  calm;  the  garden  smiles,  still,  solitary, 
sunlit;  the  thrush  begins  to  sing  anew;  and  0' Flaherty,  tranquil 
once  more,  glances,  relieved  and  ruminant,  at  Sir  Pearce  in  like 
and  resumes  his  meditations." 

O'Flaherty's  final  rumination  gives  the  upset  to  most  views 
on  the  horrors  of  war: 

"What  a  discontented  sort  of  animal  man  is,  sir.  Only  a 
month  ago  I  was  in  the  quiet  of  the  country  out  at  the  front, 
except  the  ducks  and  the  bellow  of  a  cow  in  the  distance  as  it: 
might  t,i  .  and  the  shrapnel  making  little  clouds  in  the  heavens 
and  th<  hells  whistling,  and  maybe  a  yell  or  two  when  one  of  us 
was  hit.  And  would  you  believe  it.  -jr,  I  complained  of  the  noise 
and  wanted  to  have  a  peaceful  time  at  home.  Well,  them  two 
taught  me  a  Lesson.  This  morning,  sir.  when  I  was  telling 
the  boys  hen-  how  I  was  longing  to  be  back  taking  my  part 
lor  King  and  country  with  the  other-,   f  was  lying  as  you   well 


know,  sir.  Now  I  can  go  and  say  it  with  a  clean  conscience. 
Some  likes  war's  alarms  and  some  likes  home  life.  I've  tried 
both,  sir,  and  I'm  all  for  war's  alarms  now.  I  always  was  a 
quiet  lad  by  natural  disposition." 


THE   INTELLECTUAL   MOVEMENT   IN 
PARAGUAY 

THE  GLANCES  that  formerly  turned  almost  wholly 
to  Europe  are  some  of  them  bent  southward  upon  the 
countries  of  the  Western  world  under  the  equator. 
Latin  America  is  by  cuo  raec.ns  or  another  forcing  us  to  take 
notice.  Paraguay  probabiy  is  one  of  these  of  which  \  e  have 
been  least  aware;  but  we  learn  from  Dr.  Cecilio  Baez,  writing 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Bihliolheque  de  I'Amerique  Latine  an  article 
quoted  in  La  Renie  (Paris),  that  the  last  forty  years  have  seen 
more  intellectual  progress  in  this  country  than  was  accomplished 
in  the  preceding  three  centimes.  After  three  hundred  years  of 
Spanish  dominion,  Assumption,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  could 
boast  of  but  one  wretched  primary  school.  Its  director,  despair- 
ing of  receiving  regularly  his  annual  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  disgusted  at  having  no  suitable  place  provided  for  his 
establishment,  resigned  in  1812. 

The  first  dictator  of  Paraguay,  tho  himself  a  man  of  education, 
was  too  busy  with  political  activities  to  show  any  interest  in  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  people.  The  second  dictator  was 
such  a  violent  reactionary  that  in  his  hatred  of  liberty  he  per- 
mitted no  one  to  open  a  college,  and  much  less  establish  a 
publishing-house,  since  he  had  even  interdicted  the  introduction 
of  books  and  papers  into  Paraguay — and  this  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century!  "Paraguay,  therefore,  was  a  country 
which  had  been  rendered  barbarous  and  ignorant  by  Governors 
who  wore  equally  ignorant  and  barbarous,"  says  Mr.  Baez. 
However,  in  the  latter  third  of  the  last  century  new  influences 
of  light  and  learning  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  some  of 
foreign  and  some  of  native  origin.  Among  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  this  belated  renaissance  he  mentions  Facundo 
Machain,  the  Docond  brothers,  Juan  Silvano  Godoy,  Fernando 
Sturburn,  Jaime  Sora,  Benigno  Ferreira,  Cayo  Miltos,  Miguel 
Palacios,  and  some  others  who  "brought  in  then  baggage  the 
republican  codes  and  in  their  skulls  modern  ideas."  One  of  the 
foremost  of  these  was  Juan  Jose  Decond,  poet  and  journalist. 
We  read: 

'The  principal  editor  of  Regeneration,  he  made  known,  about 
1870,  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  awakened 
the  popular  consciousness  to  the  first  murmurings  of  liberty. 
Among  t  he  numerous  foreigners  who  began  to  flow  into  Paraguay 
at  this  period  one  above  all  deserves  special  mention,  since  he 
was  later  consecrated  the  great  national  poet.  This  was  Victorino 
Albente  y  Lago.  of  Spain.  He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  spectacle 
of  desolation  and  death.  An  atrocious  and  disastrous  war  had 
left  the  land  unsown,  the  cities  and  towns  heaps  of  empty  houses. 

"In  a  powerful  burst  of  inspiration  Albente  proclaimed  the 
splendid  deeds  of  the  martyred  soldiers,  exalting  their  memory 
in  an  epic  worthy  of  Homer  and  inspiring  the  new  generation 
with  an  invincible  hope  of  a  near  renovation." 

Since  liberty  has  been  obtained,  Mr.  Baez  tells  us,  the  people 
have  been  educated  and  redeemed  from  barbarism  by  instruc- 
tion. Oood  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  now  to  be  found, 
and  there  are  various  learned  faculties  and  academies  of  liberal 
arts,  as  well  as  a  political  press. 

"To-day  one  thinks  and  writes.  Dr.  Benjamin  Aceval  has 
founded  a  National  College;  the  eminent  citizen  Antonio 
Taboada,  one  of  the  glories  of  Paraguayan  democracy,  has 
instituted  civic  education.  The  distinguished  historian,  Juan 
Silvano  Godoy,  has  consecrated  a  considerable  fortune  to  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Museum  of  Beaux-Arts  and 
establishing  a  rich  library." 

finally  there  stands  the  brilliant  young  poet,  Eloy  Farina. 
Nufie,  "the  present  hope  of  Paraguayan  letters,"  who,  is 
expected  tc  equal  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Huben  Dario. 
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A   GERMAN   VIEW   OF   WAR   AND   ART 

GERMANY  HAS  EXALTED  WAR  from  so  many  angles 
that  one  might  expect  German  writers  to  see  only  bene- 
fits accruing  to  arl  from  the  martial  spirit.  But  it  was 
Proudhon,  a  Frenchman,  who  said  thai  war  exerts  a  favorable 
influenceon  art,  and  even  added  with  a  flash  of  French  wil  thai 
if  war  had  not  previously  existed  art  would  have  to  invent  it. 
A  German  of  to-day,  Hermann  Fernau,  takes  up  the  mo/  of 
Proudhon  and  tries  to  prove 
the  falseness  of  the  philosophy 
it  implies,  ilerr  Fernau  is  a 
native  of  Breslau,  when!  he 
lived  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  was  staying  in  Paris 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
at  that  time  found  a  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  is  now 
residing.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  lately  published 
under  the  title  "Because  I 
am  a  German,"  in  which  he 
examines  the  earlier  work, 
"J' Accuse,"  together  with  the 
German  answers  to  it;  and  as  a 
conclusion  demands  that  "ev- 
ery loyal  friend  of  peace  must, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  par- 
ticipate in  the  bringing  to  trial 
of  the  instigator  of  Hie  war." 
It  is  from  the  peace-magazine, 
Friedenswarte,  that  Herr  Fer- 
nau's  article  is  quoted  in  a, 
leading  French  review.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fernau,  Proud- 
hon is  right  in  saying  that  the 
first  manifestations  of  the  art- 
itnpulse  in  humanity  are  assoc- 
iated with  the  early  wars  which 
inspired  them.  Hut,  he  adds, 
il  when  Proudhon  pretends  that 
the  centuries  of  war  are  also 
those  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
art,  and  that  vanquished  peo- 
ples, like  slaves,  have  no  art, 
his  conclusion  is  pure  sophism." 

Proceeding: 

"No  one  could  pretend,  for 
example,  that  the  brilliant  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon  ga\ e  an 
impulse  to  French  art;  while 
Germany,  vanquished,  pro- 
duced masters  who  owed  noth- 
ing to  military  campaigns. 
The  dazzling  period  of  German 

literary  and  artistic  creation  was  precisely  that  of  Herder, 
Klopstock.     Wieland,    Goethe,    Schiller,    Mozart,    Beethoven, 

Ranch,  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Wiiickelmann.  and  corresponds  to 
the  defeats  of  Valmy  and  Jena. 

"The  battles  of  Leipzig  and  of  the  Belle-Alliance  were  nol 
an  epoch  of  artistic  uplift  for  Germany.  If  it  were  true  that 
vanquished  peoples  are  poor  in  art,  the  France  of  1813  and  L81  I 
would  not  have  produced  artists  and  intellectuals  of  renown, 
while  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  would  he  illustrious  in  this 
respect.  Hut  if  was  just  the  contrary  that  took  place.  The 
generation  which  shone  in  1830-40  was  entering  its  youth 
at  the  time  of  Waterloo.      Victor  Hugo.  Georges  Sand.   Balzac. 

Lamartine,  Mussel.  Dumas,  Chopin,  [ngres,  Delacroix,  Courbet 
appeared  when  Germany  could  not  confront  them  with  a  single 
rival  in  painting  or  in  music. 

"After  1S70-71  the  same  thing  was  demonstrated.  The 
defeat  of  France  in  no  way  paralyzed  the  artistic  activity  of 


BOY   WITH    A   COXY. 

Fromastono  figure  by  Gaudier-Brzeska.  Ezra  Pound  wrote  before 
the  sculptor's  death:  "If  the  ( ;<  mia ns  succeed  in  damaging  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  they  w  ill  have  done  more  harm  to  art  than  they  have  by  the 
destruction  of  Reims  Cathedral,  for  a  building  once  made  and 
recorded  can,  with  some  care,  be  remade,  hut  the  uncreated  forms 
of  a  man  of  genius  can  not  he  set  forth  by  another." 


the  French  nation.  Maupassant,  Anatole  Franc,  Zola.  Degas 
Pissaro,  Millet,  Manet,  Monet,  Cezanne,  Rodin,  illustrious 
name-,  are  the  -on-  of  the  vanquished.  Germany,  it  is  true, 
bad  in  the  same  period  some  arti<ts  of  worth,  BUch  as  Brawn 
and    Lang,    in    military    painting,    hut    she   did    not    excel   in    the 

domain  of  art.  a-  would  have  been   expected  according  to  the 

theory  of  Proudhon." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  the  consideration  of  conditions  of   to- 
day,   observing    that    the   contemporary   opinion    agrees    that 

Bcarcely  any  poets,  painters, 
or  musicians  have  risen  above 
mediocrity  or  given  evidence 
of  lofty  thought.  Where  has 
one  seen  a  veritable  master 
arise,  in  Europe,  during  tin- 
past  two  years'.'  lie  inquires, 
continuing: 

"Do  we  possess  a  single  chef- 
d'oeuvre  which  is  a  direct  issue 

of  the  great  war'.'  To  speak 
of  Germany  alone,  the  Haupt- 
manns,  Sudermanns,  Dehmels, 
Fa  Ikes,  etc,  have  written  a 
few  poems  .  .  .  which  can  not 
be  compared  sincerely  to  those 
which  gave  them  their  celebrity. 
A  flagrant  proof  of  this  is  at 
hand  in  a  poetic  anthology  re- 
cently published  in  which  have 
collaborated  the  two  Hatipt- 
manns,  (lustave  Falke,  Lud- 
wig  Thomas,  Kulenberg,  Flai- 
schlein,  Hart,  Hoi/.,  etc.;  they 
have  been  mere  patriots,  not 
artists  in  the  exact  sense  of 
the  term. 

"The  war  lias  limited  their 
horizon — once  they  were  bear- 
ers of  the  torch  of  the  ideal, 
here  they  reveal  themselves  but 
coryphees  of  Pan-Germanism. 

"But,  it  may  be  replied,  if 
the  war  is  not  inspiring  the 
poets  and  artists  at  present, 
yet  we  will  see  them  at  work 
anew  when  it  ceases.  It  is 
true  that  a  (Joethe  found  the 
subject  of  a  'Hermann  und 
Dorothea'  in  war;  a  Stendhal, 
a  Vigny,  a  Maupassant  have 
taken  therefrom  the  themes  of 
their  romances,  but  these  are 
exceptions,  and  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  trenches  of  to- 
day do  not  present  the  loftiest 
romantic  or  poetic  epics. 

"The   artist  can,  assuredly, 
rind   in    this    war   motives    for 
creative  work,  can  feel  the  ac- 
tion of    the    ideas  to  which  it 
gives    birth,   the   union  of   the 
forces   of   a  country    before    a 
common  danger,  the  renunciation  of    personal  interest    for  the 
general  good,  the  raptness  of  the  soul  in  devotion  and  sacrifice; 
but  these  sentiments  do  not  dominate  contemporaneous  art." 

The  very  tendency  to  accentuate  the  national  or  chauvinistic 

element,  thinks  this  critic,  places  a  composition  in  the  category 
of  the  second  rate,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  modern 
war  is  not  helpful,  but  rather  inimical,  to  art.  The  writer's 
concluding  paragraph  to  the  book  mentioned  above  is: 

"In  the  name  of  the  millions  who  have  already  fallen  in  this 
gigantic  war.  in  the  name  of\he  millions  perchance  yet  to  fall 
in  the  name  of  the  public  peace  and  security  of  Europe,  in  the 
name  of  the  cult  tin"  and  civilization  of  our  earth,  in  the  name 
of  the  inviolable,  unwritten,  and  eternal  right  of  the  nations.  I 
demand  this  trial  and  this  punishment,  and  I  demand  them 
JUST  HEC.U'SF  1  AM  A  GERMAN." 


WARS  EFFECT  ON   YOUTH   IN   GERMANY 


WHILE  WAR  THREATENS  US  it  can  not  be  amiss 
to  ponder  the  moral  consequences  of  war  on  the 
youth  of  Germany  as  two  of  their  watchful  elders 
see  them.  The  opening  days  of  the  Avar  aroused  in  the  young 
a  burning  love  of  the  Fatherland,  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and 
tlie  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  But.  the  prolonged  struggle  has 
made  them  weary  of  well-doing,  and  the  bad  influences  of  the 
state  of  war  are  said  to  be  showing  themselves  on  every  hand. 
With  the  younger  children,  says  the  Mayor  of  Darmstadt, 
Mr.  Miiller.  it  appears  in  a  growing  lack  of  obedience.  "Older 
boys  begin  to  smoke  and  drink  and  gamble,  loaf  round  the 
street-corners,  and  often  do  things  still  worse  than  that.  He 
writes  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  KommuncUvrirtschaft  und  Kom- 
munalpolitik  (Berlin): 

"No  doubt  it  is  the  war-spirit  which  awakens  in  these 
otherwise  harmless  boys,  wild  desires  that  often  assume  ugly 
shapes.  Nobody  is  here  to  watch  them,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  taken  the  places  of  grown-up  men  in  office  and 
factory  has  fostered  in  these  urchins  an  overweening  opinion  of 
t  hciuselves. 

"Sad  as  the  confession  must  he.  in  many  cases  the  mother 
herself,  by  misery  or  passion,  has  entered  upon  a  life  of  sin, 
and  henceforth  can  not  exert  any  more  a  restraining  influence 
upon  her  children. 

"The  schools  are  disorganized;  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
are  in  the  trenches.  Discipline  is  gone,  and  often  1  lie  school- 
houses  serve  a-  barracks. 

"Even  the  police  is  helpless,  for  its  own  ranks  have  been 
depleted  and  the  small  contingent  left  has  its  hands  full  with 
matters  which  seem  to  them  more  important  than  the  surveillance 
of  urchins  and  small  girls. 

"How  can  the  evil  he  remedied?  I  think  we  should  by  law 
invest  the  teacher-  with  sufficient  police  authority  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  new  situation.  If  necessary,  the  military 
authorities  oughl  to  step  in.  Let  us  make  a  law  forbidding  boys 
under  eighteen  to  smoke  or  to  visit  bars  and  moving  pictures.  If 
the  latter  act  againsl  the  law,  let  us  pitilessly  withdraw  their 
licenses.  We  admit  that  some  of  these  establishments  have 
some  educational  value,  but  we  cheerfully  renounce  these 
advantages  during  the  war. 

"We  even  would  go  further  by  forbidding  the  frequentation 
of  the  coffee-  and  tea-houses,  by  closing  the  streets  after  7  p.m. 
to  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age,  by  suppressing  the  sale  of  dime 
novels  and  of  candies  through  automatic  slot-machines. 

"Of  course,  the  tobacco-dealers  ought  to  be  punished  for 
selling  their  goods  to  minors,  and  an  absolute  embargo  should 
be  laid  on  the  sale  of  firearms. 

"No  doubt  the  carrying  out  of  these  measures  is  not  an  easy 
one  under  the  present  circumstances,  when  our  entire  public  and 
private  life  is  thoroughly  disorganized.  But  when  the  moral 
foundations  of  society  are  in  danger  nobody  has  the  right  to 
shirk  his  duties.  We  can  not  imagine  that  our  German  matrons 
will  refuse  to  take  under  their  direct  protection  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  twirls  exposed  to  thousandfold  temptations. 
May  they  organize  among  themselves  a  female  police  force.  The 
Government  will  cheerfully  invest  them  with  the  necessary 
au1  hority." 

The  situation  h  more  favorable  in  the  country,  says  the 
Mayor,  for  there  everybody  has  his  hands  full  to  take  care  of 
house  and  field  and  garden.      lie  proceeds: 

"Could  we  not    q t    the  case  of  at   least   a   part   of  our  youth 

in  the  cities  by  keeping  them  busy,  opening  for  them  gratuitous 
ational  schools?  And  it  would  do  no  harm  to  open  reading- 
rooms,  to  establish  amateur  theaters — in  brief,  to  lead  the  minds 
and  act  ivities  of  our  youth  into  the  right  channels. 

"We  are  bragging  so  much  about  our  wonderful  system  of 
education,  but  we  musl  confess  that  by  charging  relatively  high 
fees  for  our   CO  >■   bar    the   poorer  classes  from    the   ad- 


vantages of  a  liberal  education.  May  this  war  do  away  with 
this  undemocratic  remnant  of  the  past!  Why  not  imitate 
those  countries  where  public  care  is  taken  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  providing  them,  if  necessary,  with  food,  shoes,  and 
clothing? 

"It  is  a  pity  to  see  on  our  streets  barefoot  children  in  rags; 
it  is  a  pity  that  boys  can  not  enter  a  factory  because  they  have 
not  the  nieans  to  buy  the  required  instruments. 

"Let  us  finally  not  forget  our  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  girls, 
who,  on  account  of  our  terrible  lists  of  dead  and  crippled,  will  be 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  founding  a  family  of  their  own. 
Let  us  educate  them  right  now,  while  the  war  is  still  raging,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  one  day  to  earn  an  honest  living.  If 
we  neglect  this  duty  we  undermine  with  our  own  hands  the 
moral  foundations  of  our  German  Fatherland." 

Judge  Hellwig,  of  Berlin,  writes  in  Grensboten,  of  that  city, 
in  a  tone  more  optimistic,  and  believes  that  many  of  the  public 
statements  concerning  the  growth  of  youthful  criminality 
have  been  exaggerated.  He  also  is  afraid  that  the  anti-German 
press  in  foreign  countries  will  take  advantage  of  these  exposures 
in  order  to  blacken  the  good  reputation  of  the  Fatherland. 
Besides  this,  he  seeks  to  avoid  the  inevitable  anguish  for  the 
field-gray  as  a  result  of  such  exposures.  But  with  these  reserves 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  fliat  there  has  been  something  wrong, 
since  the  war  began,  with  the  numerous  Fritzchens  and  Gretchens, 
for  one  can  not  deny  the  facts  laid  before  the  Bavarian  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  facts  exposed 
by  numerous  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  and  by  the  Deutsche 
Zentralt  fur  Jugendfursorge  (German  Central  Institutes  for  the 
('are  of  the  Youth).      He  admits: 

"No  doubt  the  number  of  thefts  in  forest  and  field  and  of 
assaults  has  been  increased  through  the  very  prevalence  of  the 
wild  spirit  of  war  permeating  our  whole  national  and  private  life. 
But  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  continuous 
state  of  siege  imposed  upon  our  country  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  proclaim  hundreds  of  new  laws  and  ordinances  and  en- 
force old  ones,  so  that  we  now  consider  as  crimes  what  we  treated 
before  the  war  as  negligible  misdemeanors.  Thousands  of  our 
boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen — the  two  most,  dangerous  years 
as  far  as  youthful  criminality  is  concerned — have  entered  the 
Army,  but  their  place  on  the  criminal  calendar  has,  alas!  been 
taken  by  their  juniors,  and  that  in  a  really  horrifying  measure. 
That,  further,  numerous  criminal  actions  remain  unnoticed  or 
escape  punishment  on  account  of  the  lack  of'police  and  proper 
supervision  of  our  banks  and  warehouses  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. We  have,  however,  the  consolation  in  the  certitude 
that  a  similar  situation  for  similar  reasons  prevails  in  the  coun- 
tries of  our  enemies." 


NEW  YORK'S  CLEAN-UP— The  Empire  City  is  aglow  over 
a  bettered  condition  in  its  morals.  Or  at  least  First  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  Dunham  rejoices  over  the  clean-up  par- 
ticularly in  the  vice  of  the  streets.  The  police  and  social  welfare 
associations  have  been  working  quietly  in  making  traffic  in 
vice  unpopular.  This  is  how  the  First  Deputy  states  the  case 
in  the  New    York  Times: 

"The  lid  is  on  and  it  is  going  to  stay  on.  New  York  is  the 
most  decent  of  cities.  It's  a  big  city  and  has  got  a  lot  of  humans 
in  it  and  we  haven't  made  any  attempt  to  change  human  nature. 
But  we  have  curbed  commercialized  vice.  There  aren't  any  more 
disorderly  resorts  to  speak  of,  the  traffic  on  the  streets  has 
lost  most  of  its  brazenness  and  we  arc  working  on  this  greatest, 
problem  the  police  of  any  big  city  have  to  solve.  New  York 
has  no  apology  to  make.  It  is  a  clean  city,  the  cleanest  of  cities. 
The  underworld  is  growing  smaller  each  day,  Chinatown  as  a 
wicked   resort,  is  only  a  piece  of  fiction  now.     The  Tenderloin 
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is  getting  better  all  the  time  and  because  there  is  improvement 
to  be  made,  there  will  be  more  improvement. 

"The  practical  end  of  any  flaunting  of  the  vicious  element  in 
the  streets  is  perhaps  the  greatest  gain  thai  has  been  made. 
It  is  really  true  that  fewer  disorderly  women  ant  seen  here. 
Many  of  them  have  reformed  because  1  heirs  was  made  such  a 
hard  way  to  make  a  living.  Others  have  '/one,  no  one  knows 
where.  And  recently  there  has  been  an  almost  extraordinary 
exodus  to  other  cities,  some  near-by  and  some  in  the  West.  I 
prefer  not  to  mention  their  names,  bu1  400  women  recently  went 
from  Xew  York  to  one  city  in  the  East. 

"The  use  of  the  imposition  of  the  maximum  two-year  sentence 
and  parole  has  worked  well.  Willi  a  heavy  sentence  contingent 
on  their  rearrest  the  offenders  bave  become  much  more  careful. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  better  summarizes  what  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  than  the  recent:  report  of  the  Bureau  of  .Social 
Hygiene."  

CHURCH   UNION   WITH   A   NEW   BRAND 

A  NOVEL  EXAMPLE  OF  CHURCH  UNION  comes  to 
light  in  a  small  Ohio  town  where  a  .Methodist,  a  Bap- 
-  list,  and  a  Lutheran  communion  surrender  all  their 
old-time  denominational  individuality  and  merge  into  one  as 
Presbyterians.  The  night  the  Church  was  organized,  says 
Frederick  X.  .McMillan,  writing  in  The  Continent  (Chicago), 
"Baptists  nominated  Methodists  and  Methodists  nominated 
Lutherans  to  serve  as  officers  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  beautiful  spirit  of  harmonj  and  earnestness  was  mani- 
fested." All  this  happened  in  Pleasant  Plain,  a  village  in 
Warren  County,  which  now  lives  up  to  the  physical  implications 
of  its  name.  It  bas  fewer  than  500  Inhabitants,  but  these  few 
were  attempting  to  carry  the  burden  of  three  churches.  "The 
inevitable  rivalries  and  jealousies  incident  to  such  a  condition 
were  very  repellent  to  the  substantial,  well-meaning  citizens  who 
had  much  respect  for  religion  but  little  for  this  method  of 
ministering  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  community."  In 
consequence: 

"In  the  summer  of  1915,  in  response  to  a  spontaneous  desire 
an  old-fashioned  town-meeting  was  held  in  the  town-hall,  and 
after  full  and  frank  discussion  it  was  voted  to  give  up  the  three 
organizations  and  unite  in  one  community  church,  which  should 
be  the  center  of  the  social,  civic,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  town 
and  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  voted  to  affiliate  the  new 
organization  with  some  denominational  body. 

"It  was  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  choose  one  of  the 

three   denominations   represented   by   the   three  churches.     A 

Presbyterian  elder  of  an  Ohio  church  who  had  been  engaged 
for  some  weeks  as  a  St  ate  inspector  of  highways  in  constructing 
a  State  pike  which  ran  near  the  town  and  who  had  gained  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community,  was  called  into  con- 
ference. In  response  to  the  requesl  to  bring  representatives 
of  his  church  to  confer  with  the  people,  he  sent  word  to  the 
writer,  the  chairman  of  the  church  extension  committee  of  the 
presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 

"Union  services  and  a  union  Sabbath-school  had  been  held 
for  some  time  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee visited  the  field  and  ministers  were  sent  to  supply  the 
pulpit.  A  petition  to  organize  a  Presbyterian  Church  was 
drawn  up,  and  of  the  more  than  seventy-five  signers  just  one 
person,  a  woman,  was  Presbyterian.  The  legal  counsel  of  the 
committee  guided  the  people  in  the  necessary  Legal  steps  to 
sell  the  three  church  properties,  the  proceeds  of  which,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  went,  in  accord  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  to  the  denominational  bodies.  The  Baptist  Church,  which 
is  the  largest  building  with  the  most  ample  grounds,  has  been 
purchased  and  will  be  repaired  and  refitted  for  the  uses  of  the 
union  congregation. 

"An  evangelistic  meeting  was  held  by  a  Presbyterian  pastor 
of  a  Cincinnati  church  before  the  church  was  organized.  The 
night  the  organization  was  perfected  thirty-eighl  persons,  all 
but  two  adults,  were  received  on  confession  of  faith,  and  of  the 
twelve  who  were  baptized  two  men  were  elected  elders.     They 

and  many  others  say,  'If  this  is  the  type  of  religion  which  our 
community  is  to  have  we  are  for  it.'  The  enrolment  in  the 
union  Sabbat h-scbool  and  the  attendance  at  the  union  services 
are  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  combined  enrolment  and 
attendance  of  the  three  churches." 


EFFORTS    FOR   BRITISH  CHURCH    UNION 

THK  EXPERIMENT  IX  CHURCH  ONION  put  into 
effect  by  the  Ohio  village  of  Pleasant  Plain  is  propo>e. 
for  all  Britain,  and  many  leading  church  figures,  be<ide~ 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  have  advocated  some  form  of  a 
merger.  One  of  these  is  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  a  prominent  \Ve>- 
leyan  Methodist,  whom  Tin  Christian  Commonwealth  (London) 
quotes  as  desiring  to  see  one  British  Church,  ••with  no  chaos  or 
ri  dry  in  works  of  charity,  with  no  waste  of  money  or  labor,  and 
with  one  authentic  voice  in  the  region  of  conduct,  one  authentic 
stroke  in  the  region  of  action."  His  recommendation  has  ;) 
certain  novelty  of  method  to  secure  at  least  interested  attention: 

"He  suggested  thai  if  he  invited  the  leaders  of  the  churches  to 
the  Mansion  House,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  asked  them  to  con- 
sider how  far  they  could  unify  and  mobilize  their  forces  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  the  leaders  of  religion  would  find  it  difficult 
to  be  theological,  for  they  would  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  practical 
affairs,  meeting  under  the  roof  of  the  chief  building  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  Briiish  Empire.  We  need,  he  said,  not  a  great 
statesman  or  a  great  general,  but  an  inspired  leader  in  religion, 
and  he  disclosed  his  belief  t  hat  if  1  he  heads  of  the  churches  were  to 
come  together  and  avoid  all  exploration  in  the  theological  region, 
it  would  be  possible  to  achieve  unity  on  the  basis  of  the  two  foun- 
dation commandments  of  Christianity — love  of  God  and  love  of 
our  fellow  men.  His  vision,  indeed,  went  beyond  our  national 
boundaries,  and  saw  the  whole  Empire  united  in  a  'new  realiza- 
tion of  (iod  and  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  Christ  ' — without  reckon- 
ing with  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  recognizes  more  than 
one  religion,  and  that  Christianity  is  numerically  not  the  greatest 

of  these." 

It  is  just  here,  tho,  The  Commonwealth  thinks,  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield  " unconsciously  brought  out  the  fundamental  obstacle 
to  organic  religious  union  and  the  cardinal  defect  of  the  move- 
ment which  aims  at  creating  one  Church  by  a  process  of  me- 
chanical coupling  up."     But — 

"  Real  religious  unity  will  come,  and  is  already  being  realized, 
through  the  perception  of  spiritual  identity  and  the  solidarity  of 
religious  experience  underlying  all  creeds.  There  will  always  l>e 
differences  in  modes  of  worship  and  in  methods  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  tho  in  their  communion  men  are  one — one  Christ 
with  many  names  and  one  ( rod  ami  Father  of  us  all." 

The  ( 'ommonwealth  expresses  the  belief  that  "the  total  spiritual 
experience  of  mankind  would  be  diminished  by  attempts  to  force 
a  corporate  mechanical  union  upon  the  churches,"  yet  it  feels  that 
"existing  rivalries  and  divisions  and  lack  of  cohesion  must  be 
overcome."  In  that  journal  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Guttery,  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church,  puts  forward  a  scheme  of  church 
union  "which  preserves  denominational  loyalties,  and  yet 
provides  a  real  measure  of  common  control  over  religious  ac- 
tivities in  which  all  the  free  churches  are  equally  concerned." 
1  le  says: 

"I  want  to  see  a  union  of  the  churches  of  this  land  sufficiently 
broad  and  elastic  to  allow  us  to  maintain  denominational  iden- 
tities, hut  putting  an  end  to  denominational  rivalry  and  division. 
Primitive  Methodism  will  be  friendly  to  the  ideal,  but  it  is  so  in- 
tensely connect  ional  that  it  will  h&ve  to  he  carefully  reconciled  to 
the  surrender  of  denominat ional  interests  that  can  not  be  easily 
defended  in  view  of  the  larger  aim  we  seek  to  achieve.  I  divide  the 
activities  of  our  churches  into  two  groups:  those  we  might  call 
denominational,  and  others  that  might  be  described  as  im- 
perial. By  'imperial'  1  mean  all  those  matters  in  which  the 
denominations  are  interested  and  in  which  denominational  in- 
terests bring  no  division  of  effort — missions,  social  reform, 
ministerial  training,  charitable  work  and  philanthropy,  literature, 
church  extension,  and  the  opening  of  new  districts.  All  these 
matters  are  our  common  concern  as  fret1  churches.  We  can 
not  be  individualistic  about  them.  They  are  a  collective  re- 
sponsibility. I  would  have  all  these  matters  relegated  to  a 
representative  board  which  should  have  authority  to  govern, 
counsel,  and  decide:  not  merely  to  advise  and  suggest,  but  to 
control.  1  would  have  the  annual  denominational  assemblies 
meeting  as  at  present,  and  every   third  or  fifth  year  the  great 
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council  representative  of  all  the  churches  should  meet,  to  which 
this  joint  board  should  be  subject,  and  which  would  deal  with  all 
'imperial'  questions  as  I  define  them.  What  we  want  is  co- 
operation, coordination,  and  control  over  missions,  philanthropy, 
church  development,  and  especially  ministerial  training.  The 
departments  I  call  'parochial'  will  necessarily  shrink  year  by 
year,  and  the  larger  body  will  gain  in  power  until  by  a  process  of 
evolution  the  Free  Church  of  England  of  our  dream  will  appear." 

In  this  direction,  it  is  thought,  means  will  be  found  to  link  up 
the  Established  Church;  but  Anglicanism  must  first  abandon  its 
exclusive  claims.  As  a  step  toward  cooperation,  "the  Act  of 
uniformity,  which  puts  an  invidious  bar  between  Anglican  clergy 
and  free-church  ministers,  has  been  repealed."  The  Christian 
Com mon wealth  proceeds: 

"The  free  churches  are  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  evils 
of  secular  rivalry;  the  Established  Church  is  no  less  conscious 
of  the  lesion  in  the  whole  Christian  society,  and  this  awakening 
will  only  quicken  and  can  not  retard  the  recognition  of  a  mystical 
unity  beneath  every  difference  of  doctrine  and  polity.  In  Dr. 
J.  Fort  Newton's  remarkable  book,  'The  Eternal  Christ,'  the 
possibility  of  realizing  this  true  apostolic  succession  of  the 
spiritual  life,  unbroken  by  the  transitions  of  theology  or  the  con- 
flicts of  sects,  is  indicated  in  a  passage  which  has  peculiar  rele- 
vance to  our  discussions.  '  Following  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced 
a  unity  of  religious  experience  underlying  the  multicolored 
dialects  of  faith,'  Dr.  Newton  affirms  that  the  Christian  ages  of 
the  past — '  and  by  the  same  token  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
present' — have  all  along  been  trying,  each  in  its  own  tongue,  to 
say  the  same  things.  He  has  no  desire  for  mechanical  unity — 
'all  our  churches  fused  into  one  body.'  If  convictions  are  laid 
aside,  he  writes,  if  the  hard-won  trophies  of  the  past  are  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  union,  'we  shall  not  have  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  the  unity  of  the  churchyard.'  Each  sect  has  its  own 
phase  and  expression  of  truth,  without  which  it  could  not  be  a 
living  thing.  'What  we  really  need  is  not  a  surrender  of  our 
separate  loyalties,  still  less  an  abandonment  of  principles,  but 
a  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.'" 


"MOVIF   PRIESTS" 

CATHOLICS  have  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  against 
moving-picture  producers,  says  the  editor  of  The  Rosary 
Magazine  (New  York),  because  of  "their  utter  disregard 
for  the  conventions  and  outward  bearing  of  priests  appearing  in 
their  films."  These  sentiments  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Inter'mountain  Catholic,  whose  editor  has  been 
wondering  "why  some  producer  didn't  by  a  remarkable  stroke 
of  genius  picturize  a  Catholic  priest  on  a  film  so  that  he  would 
not  appear  ludicrous  to  those  of  us  who  know  and  love  the 
splendid  manhood  in  our  clergy."  In  many  films,  we  read  in 
The  Rosary  Magazine: 

"The  priest  appears  legitimately,  because  the  pictures  show 
distress,  poverty,  sickness,  and  misery — and  the  priest  is  always 
found  where  they  exist.  But  no  priest  ever  acted  so  stupidly, 
was  so  little  master  of  the  situation,  or  so  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
proper  thing  to  do  in  the  proper  way  as  the  movie  priests,  who 
for  picturesque  effect  are  generally  clothed  in  their  cassocks — 
which,  by  the  way,  never  fit — wearing  a  stock  in  a  way  which  is 
meant  to  be  French,  but  which  is  as  far  from  the  French  style 
as  Yokohama  is  from  New  York. 

"We  believe  that  of  the  many  priests  shown  in  the  movies 
not  a  single  one  acts  in  a  priestly  way.  Not,  indeed,  that  we 
expect  the  priest  in  the  movie  to  administer  the  Sacraments, 
but  we  do  expect  him  to  act  in  a  clerical  fashion  on  all  occasions. 
If  he  blesses  a  marriage  on  a  film,  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  he  has  witnessed  such  a  ceremony.  If  he  is  called  to  a 
sick-bed,  he  should  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  sit  idly  by  the  bed, 
wringing  his  hands.  No  priest  ever  did  that.  He  is  far  too 
practical  a  man,  has  had  too  much  experience,  is  too  much  the 
father  of  his  children  to  be  content  with  such  third-rate  theatrics  I 
pyrotechnic 

"  If  we  are  to  have  the  priest  in  the  movie — which  to  say  the 

I  is  an  open  question— then  let    him  be  not  a  'mollycoddle,' 

man,   as   lie  is  in  actual   life;    not  a  gesticulating  actor, 

bu1  a  doer  of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 


place.  If  he  is  to  wear  a  cassock  in  the  film,  let  it  be  cut  on 
clerical  lines.  If  in  actual  life  the  priest  is  a  man  whom  all 
revere,  then  surely  he  should  not  be  represented  as  less  so  on  the 
screen.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  ask  if  any  movie 
star  was  ever  chosen  to  take  the  part  of  a  priest?  Poor  John 
Bunny  did  it  once,  and  it  was  a  most  ludicrous  exhibition. 

"Catholics  will  remain  away  from  the  movie  theaters  just 
as  soon  as  they  become  convinced  that  the  producers,  in  repre- 
senting priests,  are  acting  on  that  well-established  principle 
that  the  best  way  of  defeating  a  man's  purpose  is  to  make  him 
appear  ludicrous,  that  the  best  way  to  undermine  his  influence 
is  to  make  him  appear  stupid  and  unfit  for  the  position  which 
he  holds." 


THE  "CARDINAL  MERCIER"  FUND 

/4  CKNOWLEDGMENT  of  further  generous  contributions 

A-\     to  this  Fund,  as  made  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  June 

-*-     -^-  24,  gave  a  grand  total  of  $6,521.15.  Since  then  we  have 

received    additional    sums  for    this    Fund  aggregating  $862.25 

from  the  following  contributors: 

$100.00   Each— L.   V.   Twyeffort;  A  Friend. 
$50.00— Hannah   C.    Mills. 
$30.00— Margaret   F.    Adams. 

$25.00  Each  Miss  Caroline  A.  Godfrey;  Mrs.  Frank  Crandell;  Point  Breeze  Presby. 
Sunday-school;   Students  of   St.    Clara   College. 

$20.00   Each     F.    P.    Bremer;   A.   J.    Lyman. 

$10.00  Each  (apt.  (has.  E.  Uoerr;  R.  Fransen :  Ruth  McDonald;  B.  T.  Vincent; 
A  Friend  from  Wailulu;  Katherine  P.  Moore;  Nukilani ;  W.  B.  Parmer;  Thomas  Wise; 
A  Friend;  Mrs.  Walter  Knox;  Jennie  E.  Miller;  Herbert  J.  Smith;  Mrs.  Ethie  B. 
Lehman;   Church   Club;   Southern   Christian   Institute. 

$5.00  Each-Frank  A.  Rommel;  E.  F.  B. ;  Rev.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hingeley;  Edna  P.  Bodet; 
Dr.  F.  Low;  M.  L.  Bryce;  Geo.  A.  Hess;  E.  S.  Anderson;  Miss  K.  S.  Day;  H.  A. 
Hart  man;  Ada  Alice  Jones;  Maud  De  Witt  Pearl;  A.  .1.  Pedroli;  Charles  Ross;  Anony- 
mous; Park  J.  Downs;  E.  L.  T. ;  E.  M.  P.;  Mrs.  A.  Geisler  &  E.  A.  Wolff;  Mary  S. 
Whitney;  Mrs.  Helen  Balfour;  E.  W.  Gurger;  R.  M.  C. ;  Sara  B.  O'Neill;  T..  G. 
Woodman. 

$3.00  Each-  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Gruys;  Will  V.  K.  Gates;  Arthur  Judges;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Stalil;   B.    F.    Marshall. 

$2.00  Each  M.  ('..  H. ;  H.  J.  Light;  M.  E.  Christie;  Grace  W.  Canant ;  H.  S. 
Pitch;  W.  L.  MaeDonald:  Mary  A.  Stowell;  A  Friend;  J.  G.  W. ;  Harold  Thomas; 
Mrs.    1).    H.    Byrne;   Miss   Margaret   Bermingham;   M.    D.    O. ;   Clara  Hutchinson. 

$1.00  Each  A.  Philbrick;  Archie  Brierly ;  Rupert  Card;  John  A.  Callan;  Helen  Mc- 
Wade;  Maurice  Pol  el ;  J.  F.  Dodd;  Jessie  L.  Mellen;  William  Newman;  Anonymous; 
Thos.  J.  Davis;  Louise  B.  Nolan;  John  W.  Gage;  William  Harold  Mills;  Anna  A. 
Brooks. 

MISCELLANEOUS— $14.  Methodist.  Episcopal  Church;  $(><!. 00,  Keosauqua,  la..  Con- 
gregational Church  &  Sunday-school;  $20.25,  Lucy  H.  Elliott;  $7.50,  Point  Breeze, 
Pa.,  Presbv.  Cliuroh;  $4.00,  Union  M.  E.  Sunday-school;  $7.50,  Lanesboro,  Mass., 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Total $    862.25 

Pi  evioualy  acknowledged 6,B21.1S 


_^^__^_  Grand  total  to  date  of  Jane  28th,  inclusive     $7,383.40 

Of  the  above  additional  contributions  thus  reported.  Ten  Dollars  came 
from  the  church  and  Sunday-school  at  Edwards,  Miss.,  where  is  located  the 
Southern  Christian  Institute,  an  institution  for  colored  people,  with  which 
also  came  Five  Dollars,  not  included  in  the  "Cardinal  Mercier"  Fund,  but 
passed  over  for  the  help  of  the  Armenians.  Much  of  this  remittance  of 
Fifteen  Dollars,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Lehman,  was  "made  up  of  mites  from 
the  small  earnings"  of  the  colored  people  referred  to,  the  whole  being  sent 
"for  the  relief  of  the  war  sufferers  in  Europe." 


OLD  MINISTERS  FOR  YOUNG— A  reaction  is  observed 
against  what  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  calls  "the 
almost  universal  demand  that  young  men  only  should  be  called 
to  vacant  pastorates,  as  tho  youth  per  se  were  an  all-inclusive 
qualification."  Besides  alining  itself  on  the  side  of  the  more 
mature  man,  it  quotes  The  Presbyterian  which  in  turn  takes  its 
text  from  the  humorous  weekly,  Life: 

"Life  says  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  preach  before 
he  is  thirty-five  of  age.  It  holds  that  present  need  requires 
better  and  stronger  preaching,  and  that  no  man  is  fit  to  do  this 
work  and  guide  others  in  morals  and  religion  until  he  has  gained 
knowledge  and  experience  in  these  high  matters  through  study 
and  actual  living.  It  declares:  'The  pulpit  should  be  raised 
so  that  it  could  be  reached  only  by  the  ladder  of  maturity  and  the 
staff  of  experience.'  When  a  secular  paper  like  Life  is  thinking 
of  such  things,  it  is  surely  time  that  religious  journals  and  thinkers 
were  giving  it  some  attention 

"The  present  practise  and  craze  of  seeking  only  young  men 
has  greatly  weakened  the  ministry  in  its  own  true  power  and 
efficiency.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  so  high  and  important, 
touching  the  springs  of  character  and  dealing  with  the  highest 
interests  of  time  and  eternity,  that  it  requires  time  and  study 
and  experience  to  bring  a  man  to  his  best.  According  to  the 
modern  practise,  when  a  man  comes  to  his  best,  it  is  time  to  lay 
him  aside.  So  that  the  Church  is  ever  subject  to  experimenta- 
tion, and  she  is  always  getting  indigestible  and  unprepared  food. 
She  is  always  feeding  on  green  fruit,  and  so  the  Church  is  spiri- 
tually starved  and  unhealthy,  and  she  develops  morbid  ap- 
petites which  crave  worldly  and  secular  things,  and  she  counts 
herself  fat-  and  nourishing  when  she  is  bloated  with  these  things,"' 


SOME  OF  THE  LATEST  NOVELS 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend,  Father  and  Son.  The 
Web  of  Steel.  Pp.  336.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     $1.35. 

This  is  the  first  story  Dr.  Brady  and  liis 
son.  have  written  together.  It  was  in- 
spired by  an  actual  incident — i.e.,  the 
destruction  of  a  .$10,00(),(X)()  steel  bridge 
near  Quebec.  As  young  Mr.  Brady  is  a 
civil  engineer,  the  technical  points  of  the 
story  are  accurately  described.  The 
authors  claim  that  both  the  people  and  the 
incidents  are  purely  imaginative.  It  is  a 
book  "written  by  men,  for  men,  and 
about  men,"  but  there  is  a  woman  char- 
acter, and  this  woman,  and  her  influence 
dominate  most  of  the  scenes.  The  build- 
ing of  a  wonderful  bridge  for  the  Martlet 
Construction  Company  was  the  crown- 
ing life-work  "of  Bertram  Meade,  as  it 
was  the  great  opportunity  of  Bertram,  Jr., 
who  was  to  build  his  fame  on  its  com- 
pletion and  win  the  daughter  of  the  com- 
pany's president  at  the  same  time.  Then 
comes  the  horrible  catastrophe.  The 
bridge  collapses,  and  the  younger  man,  to 
shield  his  father's  name  and  honor,  as- 
sumes all  the  responsibility  and  blame  for 
the  error  which  he  had  warned  against. 
Innumerable  complications  attend  tins  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  young  Meade  goes 
West  and,  under  an  assumed  name,  obtains 
work  on  a  great  dam  which  is  being  built 
over  the  Picket  River  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Helen  lllingworth  never  loses 
faith  in  her  lover,  and,  with  two  of  his 
friends,  determines  to  establish  his  inno- 
cence. The  descriptions  of  both  bridge- 
and  dam-building  are  too  lengthy,  but  the 
story  is  "gripping."  Bertram's  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  his  father  are  appealing.  The 
younger  of  the  authors  has  made  clear  the 
engineer's  complete  obsession.  Helen's 
faith  is  justified  in  the  end,  and  dramatic 
incidents  which  just  escape  tragedy  are 
graphically  described. 

Miller,  Allee  Duer.    Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen. 

Pp.  271.     New  York:  The  Century  Comany.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  pretty  story  for  summer  read- 
ing, and  must  be  read  with  not  too  close 
questioning  as  to  its  plausibility  or  consis- 
tency. Burton  Crane  was  superlatively 
wealthy,  and  had  an  inherited  legal  adviser, 
Solon  Tucker,  whom  he  invites  to  go  South 
with  him  on  a  hunting  trip,  to  which  lie 
also  invites  Mrs.  Falkner  and  her  daughter 
Cora,  whom  the  mother  destines  to  be 
Mrs.  Crane.  When  he  rents  a  Southern 
manor-house  for  the  hunting  season,  he  is 
persuaded  to  take  the  servants  with  it,  and 
they  prove  to  be  "a  queer  lot."  Smith- 
held,  the  butler,  was  perfect  but  mysteri- 
ous; Lily,  the  maid,  inefficient  and  self- 
assertive;  Brindlebury,  the  "Boots,"  rather 
impudent;  and  Jane-Ellen,  the  cook,  a 
revelation  who  soon  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  The 
story  moves  rapidly  through  amusing  inci- 
dents of  charmingly  original  and  unhack- 
neyed situations.  Blunders,  impudence, 
and  misunderstanding  cause  the  discharge 
of  the  servants,  one  after  the  other,  until 
none  is  left  except  Jane-Ellen,  ;.;.;!  .-',.e 
has   to    "come  out    of   the  kitchen."      It    is 

amusing,  pleasant  reading,  a  romance  with 

plenty  of  humor  and  satire. 


Porter,  Kleanor  H.  Six  Star  Ranch.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  353.    Boston:  The  Page  Company.     $1.25. 

Mrs.  Porter  will  never  be  able  to  write 
another  book  like  "Pollyanna,"  but  she 
does  know  how  to  write,  for  young  people. 
There  is  plenty  of  optimism  and  suggestive 
thoughts  in  this  new  Texas  story,  in  which 
her  knowledge  of  outdoor  life,  her  under- 
standing of  girls'  ambitions,  foibles,  and 
daily  problems  help  to  fill  the  story  with 
inspiration.  Genevieve  Hartley,  who  has 
been  in  Sunbridge,  N.  II.,  for  her  schooling, 
has  formed  a  club  called  "The  Happy 
Hexagons."  The  story  is  mainly  a  narra- 
tion of  a  vacation  which  these  six  young 
girls  spend  in  Texas  at  the  "Six-Star 
Ranch,"  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Hartley, 
its  owner.  Through  these  six  girls,  we  are 
made  familiar  with  desirable  and  undesir- 
able traits  in  the  character  of  young  girls. 
We  are  treated  to  many  a  laugh  as  the 
author  relates  incidents  in  ranch  -  life. 
Novel  experiences  are  described  in  a  de- 
lightful manner.  Cordelia's  attempts  to 
find  for  her  Sunbridge  friends  lost  sons, 
lovers,  and  daughters  form  a  touching  part 
of  the  narrative,  as  does  also  Genevieve's 
attempt  at  "missionary  work"  after  her 
return  to  New  Hampshire,  in  which  she 
makes  many  people  "glad"  by  her  efforts. 
We  have  here  again  the  amusing  missionary 
barrel  sent  to  the  Western  minister,  with 
its  contents  made  up  not  of  what  the 
recipients  need,  but  what  the  senders  did 
not  want.  It  is  a  fine  and  helpful  book 
for  girls. 

Late,  Grace  Livingston  mil.  The  Finding  of 
Jasper  Holt.  Pp.  272.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  love-story,  involving  life  on  a 
Western  prairie,  thrilling  rescues  from  burn- 
ing railroad  wrecks,  thefts  of  valuable 
papers,  a  beautiful  Eastern  girl,  and  a  real 
man,  misunderstood  and  misnamed  "the 
outcast  rancher."  Jean  Grayson  was  the 
daughter  of  a  New  England  minister  of  the 
right  kind.  On  her  way  West  to  visit  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Harrington,  she  becomes 
curiously  possest  of  a  wallet  of  papers 
which  was  handed  her  by  one  of  her  fellow 
travelers,  an  old  reprobate  in  appearance 
closely  watched  by  a  young  man  whose 
appearance  inspired  confidence.  Both 
become  singularly  involved  with  her  in  the 
development  of  an  exciting  plot,  for  the 
train  is  wrecked  during  the  night  and 
Jean  is  rescued  by  the  younger  man  from 
drowning  and  fire,  and  almost  from  star- 
vation. Arriving  in  the  West,  she  finds 
that  her  rescuer  is  in  ill  repute.  The  story 
of  her  unwavering  faith  and  allegiance  to 
Jasper  Holt  and  the  methods  by  which 
he  is  reestablished  in  the  affections  of  all  are 
set  forth  in  a  thrilling  manner.  The  story 
is  particularly  satisfying.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  stories  of  old-time  chivalry  when  knight- 
hood fought  in  tourney  for  ladies'  favor. 
We  like  .lean's  stanch  loyally  to  her  lover, 
and  even  sympathize  with  Jasper's  feeling 
of  independence  when  we  read  of  his  un- 
loved and  trying  childhood. 

Pickthall.  Mamiadukc.  The  House  of  War. 
rp. ;..:.    New  York:  Duffidd  &  Co.     line.     $1.26, 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  Near  East,  pre- 
senting Turk  and  Christian  with  their 
traditionary  and  historical  differences  and 
the  misunderstandings  and  clashings,  some- 


times augmented  by  short-sighted  mission- 
aries blinded  by  zeal.  The  author's 
knowledge     of     Oriental     obsequiousness, 

flattery,  and  deceit  is  well  illustrated  in  his 
story  of  Elsie  Wilding,  who  t  hinks  she  has  a 
call  to  convert  the  heathen  and  goes  about 
it  with  a  sanctimonious  ignorance  calculated 
to  cause  disaster.  Elsie  is  a  wholly  disa- 
greeable character,  a  prig,  who  inspired  only 
contempt  in  pig-headed  pursuance  of  her 
own  plans,  and,  in  spite  of  all  advice  except 
that  of  the  crafty  maid  Jamileh,  whose 
selfish  motives  she  could  not  understand. 
The  one  fine  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
presentation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  real  Mohammedan  and  his  fine  qual- 
ities. There  is  much  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  Young  Turk.  This  story,  carefully 
read,  might  inspire  better  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  tolerance.  As  for  Elsie, 
the  less  said  the  better.  We  are  even  sorry 
for  Dick  Fenn,  who  loves  her  and  tries  to 
put  her  on  the  right  track. 

Gibbon,  John  Murray.    Hearts  and  Faces.    Pp. 

352.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $1.35. 

This  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  romance  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  character 
study.  It  depicts  the  personabty  of  the 
Scotch  student  and  much  that  is  interesting 
in  the  fife  of  Scotland.  George  Grange 
was  an  Aberdeen  lad,  who  had  no  liking  for 
books.  During  one  of  his  vacations,  he 
met  Nathaniel  Reid,  a  unique  character 
in  his  philosophy  of  life,  who  started  him 
toward  the  goal  of  artistic  achievement, 
gave  him  good  advice,  and  proved  to  be  an 
altogether  lovable  friend  and  mentor.  A 
vividly  described  football  game  during 
George's  school  experience  reveals  to  us 
the  wholly  despicable  Wclseley  Greville, 
who  crosses  the  path  of  the  hero  ai  every 
turn.  Most  of  the  story  is  concerned  with 
a  description  of  George's  experiences  in 
studios  of  London  and  Paris,  in  which  we 
catch  many  side-lights  on  the  life  of  an 
artist,  methods  of  work,  and  habits  of 
models — a  tale  of  realism  not  always 
pleasant,  but  interesting  and  sometimes 
pitiful.  The  dramatic  close  of  the  story 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  irony  of  fate. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding. 

Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35.  * 

This  is  a  typical  Nicholson  novel  with 
the  usual  Indiana  background  character- 
ized by  dramatic  incidents,  startling  situa- 
tions, and  incredible  circumstances.  The 
characters  are  more  original  than  lovable, 
except  John  Cecil  Eaton  and  Jeremiah 
Amidon,  his  protege,  who  are  thoroughly 
likable.  There  is  presented  the  frothy, 
risque"  life  of  a  fast  set.  especially  Billy 
Copeland,  dissipated,  divorced,  and  a  cad, 
with  a  picture  of  their  fascination  over  Nan 
Farley  i  ,,<  I  Corrigan),  the  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Tim  Farley,  the  retired  drug  million- 
aire. Altho  Nan  loved  "Papa."  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  lie  to  him.  There  were  times 
when  she  was  very  near  the  ragged  edge, 
but.  between  her  better  self,  her  good 
friends,  and  "the  grace  of  God."  she  was 
rescued  at  the  right  moment.  The  author's 
greatest  skill  is  shown  in  the  portrayal  of 
Cecil  and  Jerry — the  one  a  self-contained, 
big-hearted  lawyer,  always  ready  for  every 
emergency  with  a  cool,  clear-headed  solu- 
tion, and  the  other  a  lad  of  slangy  tenden- 
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A  Typical 

"Eagle  Brand" 

Boy 

Give  your  baby  the  right 
food  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  his  little  life  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will 
grow  to  be  a  sturdy  child. 
You  would  travel  far  to  find  a  more 
rugged  youngster  than  this  boy. 
His  mother  could  not  nurse  him. 
When  he  was  two  weeks  old  his 
aunt,  who  is  a  physician,  put  him  on 
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Condensed 
MILK 


THE  ORIGINAL 


He  began  to  thrive  at  once  and 
has  never  had  a  set-back.  His 
muscles  are  hard — his  flesh  firm. 
Cort  is  not  an  exceptional  child. 
There  are  thousands  of  Borden 
children  like  him,  whose  wise 
mothers  have  brought  them  up  on 


"Eagle  Brand" — -the  pure  milk 
from  healthy  cows  which  for  near- 
ly sixty  years  has  been  used  as  a 
safe,  easily  prepared   baby  food. 

When  you  use 
"Eagle  Brand" — 
either  as  a  pure 
food foryour baby 
or  as  a  rich  milk 
for  cooking — you 
know  that  you  are 
getting  rich,  ja/emilk. 

Send  coupon  today. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

108  Hudson  Street,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the   booklets  checked: 


L.D. 
J-lt 


.  "The  Important  Bnainess  of  Being 
a  Mother,"  which  tells^ne  how  to 
keep  my  baby  well. 

Baby's  Biography,"  in  which  e<, 
record    the    important  evenl 
my  baby's  life. 

Borden's  Recipes,"  which 
me   how  to  improve  my  cooking 
Brand." 
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cies,  hut  real  Yankee  wit,  who  manages  to 
be  on  hand  just  when  he  is  needed  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  tragic  moments  by  t  he 
right  act,  thought,  or  suggestion,  and, 
finally,  to  do  the  one  thing  the  reader  wants 
done  and  make  the  story  come  out  right. 
It  is  a  summer  novel,  exciting  but  not 
especially  edifying  or  stimulating. 

Lewis,  Miles.  Chapel.  Pp.  344.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.35. 

This  story  of  a  Welsh  family  is  inter- 
esting— first,  because  it  is  good;  secondly, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  a  new  writer — 
"one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  list  of 
young  English  writers."  In  atmosphere, 
style,  and  originality,  Mr.  Lewis  lias 
scored,  and  we  hope  he  will  live  up  to  the 
promise  which  the  present  work  gives. 
Wales  has  a  charm  of  its  own  and  is  too 
seldom  used  as  a  background  for  modern 
novels.  While  from  a  novice's  zeal,  there 
are  in  the  story  perhaps  an  excess  of  detail 
and  diffuseness  of  manner  and  material, 
yet  it  is  rugged,  well  told,  and  convincing. 
Like  Mr.  DeMorgan,  the  author  does  not 
label  every  line  of  argument  he  uses,  but 
oi\es  the  reader  credit  for  an  intelligence 
which  will  "understand."  Chapel  is 
t  he  name  of  a  family  which  t  hrough  various 
vicissitudes  has  lost  its  estates  and  its 
"grip."  We  study  Josiah,  the  father,  in 
Bookl;  Griff,  the  son,  in  Hook  IT;  and  the 
Family  and  its  reestablishment  in  Book  J  [I. 
The  characters  are  forceful  and  well  drawn, 
not  fascinating  but  convincing.  From 
failure  to  ultimate  success,  through  oppo- 
sition and  misunderstandings.  Griff  and 
his  father  pursue  I  heir  relentless,  stolid 
way.  We  are  assured  that  "everybody's 
got  what  you  might  call  an  individuality, 
and  everybody's  duty  is  to  keep  it.  II'  any- 
body tries  to  crush  you,  you've  got  to  light 
and  light  like  blazes.  Fighting  against 
things,  that's  what  life  is."  There  is  no 
villainous  seducer  in  this  tale,  no  degener- 
ate social  life,  but  it  is  a  story  of  real  life, 
and  interesting. 

Irwin,  Florence.  The  Road  to  Mecca.  Pp.  422. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35. 

Here  is  a  swiftly  moving  story  of  over 
■KM)  pages  whose  scenes  and  characters  are 
constantly  shifting,  and  not  one  lovable, 
wholesome  person  in  the  whole  tale;  but 
Miss  Irwin  was,  evidently,  much  imprest 
by  the  unsatisfactory  goal  toward  which 
so  many  restless  souls  press  their  feverish 
way.  She  has  tried  to  picture  conditions 
which  are  sordid,  false,  and  vulgar, 
through  which  in  passing  the  soul  becomes 
soiled  and  bedraggled.  The  theme  is  pur- 
poseful, the  treatment  good,  but,  as  a 
story,  it  is  abhorrent.  "The  Road  to 
Mecca,"  if  this  story  is  true,  is  the  road  to 
Hell  (with  a  big  II),  and  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  Perhaps  life  is  all  that 
it  is  here  pictured,  but  we  hope  there  are 
still  good  people  who  enjoy  something 
besides  this  sporting  life,  which  "tho 
checkered,  is  never  dull."  Ellie  Brewster 
had  a  head  but  no  heart,  and  when  she 
married  It.  Wesley  Prentiss,  she  had 
ambitions  which  she  was  bound  to  realize 
at  any  cost.  The  story  is  a  narration  of  her 
gradual  achievements,  her  struggle  for  posi- 
tion and  preeminence  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  price  she  paid  for  it.  Every 
step  in  her  career  betrays  the  inexorable- 
ness  of  fate  and  the  sordidness  of  her 
methods:  faithlessness,  deceit,  covetous- 
ness.  All  the  vices  commonly  ascribed  to 
fast  living  are  taken  on  as  means  to  an 
end,  and  when  it  is  all  over,  when  she  has 


all  that  a  clever  and  wealthy  husband  can 
give  her,  what  is  left?  "Those  who  enter 
Mecca  have  sealed  lips.  If  they  have  met 
with  disappoint  men  t,  none  shall  learn  it 
from  them." 

Richmond,  Grace  S.     Under  the  Country  Sky. 

Pp.  350.    Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  healthy,  absorbing  love-story, 
full  of  life,  high  ideals,  interesting  expe- 
riences, and  buoyant,  hearty  personalities, 
who  face  the  responsibilities  of  life  with 
an  understanding  of  the  unavoidable 
shadows  that  must  come  with  sunshine. 
Georgiana  Warne  had  the  advantage  and 
pleasure  of  four  happy  college  years. 
When  "Father  Davy's"  health  failed,  she 
assumed  the  management  of  the  country 
manse,  and  by  willing,  efficient  service,  and 
an  application  of  her  art  education  to  rug- 
weaving,  kept  the  family  in  funds.  Remin- 
iscent of  last  year's  "K,"  there  comes  a 
boarder,  one  Mr.  .Jefferson,  a  big,  quiet, 
self-contained,  and  fascinating  personality 
whose  force  of  character  and  charming 
manner  win  all  around  him..  Then  there 
are  George's  cousin  Jeannette,  a  social 
butterfly  and  a  comradelike  neighbor, 
James  Stuart,  commonly  known  as 
"jimpse,"  with  Miles  (.'banning,  to  serve 
as  tempter  and  a  disturber  of  country 
contentment,  for  (leorgiana  was  not  al- 
ways passively  satisfied.  It  takes  racking 
experiences  for  love  and  happiness  to 
come  to  those  who  deserve  them.  The 
solution  of  all  difficulties  comes  with  the 
culmination  of  a  tragic  crisis  in  Jeannette's 
life.  Every  one  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
outcome  and  enjoy,  as  one  always  does, 
Mrs.  Richmond's  convincing  story  of  a 
home-loving,  optimistic  American  girl. 

Herrlek,  Robert.     The  Conscript -Mother.     Pp. 

99.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    50  cents. 

Here  is  one  of  those  little  literary 
gems,  commonly  called  "miniature  master- 
pieces," written  in  Mr.  Ilerrick's  appealing 
style,  just  an  episode  that  might  fit  any 
land  and  any  age,  glorifying  the  strength 
of  mother-love  and  the  persistent,  un- 
wavering determination  of  the  mother  of 
a  nineteen-year  old  conscript  to  see  her 
son  "once  more"  before  he  goes  into 
action  and  possible  death.  It  is  a  picture 
of  Italy  just  before  she  decided  to  join 
the  war,  presenting  D'Annunzio's  dramatic 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and 
their  revolt  against  Giolitti  and  his  in- 
fluence. The  tale  is  characterized  by  deep 
feeling,  stedfast  patriotism,  and  loyalty, 
and  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  most  pathetic 
side  of  war. 

Cantleld,  Dorothy.  The  Real  Motive.  Pp.  334. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

These  seventeen  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  "The  Bent  Twig,"  "Hillsboro 
People,"  and  others,  are  marked  by  keen 
insight  into  human  motives  and  linked 
together  by  interest  in  the  underlying 
humanity  that  is  a  common  heritage  of  all 
classes,  rich  or  poor.  She  does  not  seem 
to  consider  so  much  what  people  do  as 
why  they  do  it.  The  different  stories  illus- 
trate the  joy,  sorrow,  and  even  tragedy 
which  exists  under  the  surface  of  appar- 
ently uneventful  lives.  The  stories  are  all 
"good,  and  some  are  better,"  but  choice 
of  the  "best  would  depend  on  the  mood  or 
experiences  of  the  reader.  Miss  Canfield's 
choice  of  background  and  environment  is 
especially  clever.  She  writes  with  an 
evident  appreciation  of  what  is  real  in 
life,  and  her  methods  of  treatment  am 
easy  and  direct.      It  is  useless  to  cite  any 
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particular  story  when  all  arc  so  satisfac- 
tory, touching  the  heasfr-strings  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  deep  chords  of  sadness  and 
pathos  as  well  as  the  lighter  tones  of  mirth 
and  happiness.  " The  Sick  Physician "  and 
"A  Sleep  and  a  Forgetting"  are  psycholog- 
ically suggestive  and  convincing. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  llortler  Legion.  I'p.  366. 
New  York  and  Ixmdon:  Harp<-r  &  Brothers.    $1.36. 

Mr.  Grey's  novel  is  a  "real  thriller,'' 
marked  by  intense  excitement,  lust  for 
gold,  border  degradation,  bad  men,  a 
masquerading  heroine,  cross-country  rid- 
ing, reckless  gun-play,  tragedy,  and  death 
stalking  one  another  in  fast-moving  scenes 
of  bloody  and  lawless  warfare,  .loan  Han- 
dle had  taunted  her  lover  with  cowardice, 
and  when  he  took  his  gun  and  pro- 
ceeded to  "go  to   the  devil,"   she  followed 

him  out  into  the  wilderness  doping  to 
head  him  off,  hut  she  went  too  far  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  I  he  border  chief,  "  Kells," 
who  made  her  a  prisoner  with  evil  intent. 
and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
Joan  realizes  her  predicament  and  pits 
her  woman's  wit  againsl  man's  lust  and 
avarice.  Strange  to  say,  tho  the  story 
is  absolutely  impossible,  its  swing  and 
clever  telling  hold  the  reader's  attention 
and  keep  his  interest  at  highest  pitch 
during  the  most  blood-curdling  situations, 
unusual  experiences,  and  hair-raising  scenes 
when  Joan  poses  as  "Dandy  Dale."  the 
gentleman  outlaw,  Kells's  "wife,"  and,  by 

the  force  of  personality,  keeps  a  score  of 
wolfish,  brutish  men  at  bay  while  she 
acquires  her  fortune  and  reclaims  her  lover. 

Kliprin,    A.      The   Duel.      Pp.    360.      N.-w    York: 

The  Maemillan  Company.     $1.60. 

The  Western  world's  new  interest  in 
Russian  literature  will  be  further  gratified 
by  this  translation  of  another  Russian 
masterpiece.  Jf  translators  of  Russian 
stories  could  only  Americanize  the  names 
of  the  characters,  we  should  enjoy  the 
book  much  more  intelligently.  The  hero 
of  "The  Duel"  is  a  young  sub-lieutenant, 
Etomashov,  an  introspective  dreamer,  one 
who  dreams  of  greal  achievements,  builds 

air-castles,  and  sees  visions  of  himself  in 
scenes  of  power,  but,  in  reality,  accom- 
plishes nothing.  The  descriptions  of  the 
regimenl  in  barracks  near  the  German 
frontier  paint  clear  and  repulsive  pictures 
of  Russian  Army  conditions,  the  unrest  of 
tho    soldier,    the    brutality    of   officers,    the 

bestiality  of  some  of  the  men,  the  im- 
morality of  the  women.  It.  isn't  a  "nice" 
book,  but  it  is  virile,  daring,  and  original, 
one  discussing  psychological  conditions  as 
seen  from  different  view  -points  and  es- 
pecially dealing  with  the  "duel"  and  its 
value  to  tlie  soldier  and  his  condition. 
Romashov's  sensations  as  a  soldier,  in  his 
failures  and  his  love  -  affairs,  are  hadh 
described.  His  encounter  with  Nikolaev's 
wife,  Shurocka,  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  a 
bewitching,  calculating,  clever  woman  who 
sacrifices  everything,  even  her  lover,  to  her 
ambition  for  her  husband's  advancement. 
The  book  is  more  interesting  than  appealing. 

Kiiriihiiiii,  Clara  Louise.  Instead  of  (he  Thorn. 
Pp.  389.  Boston  ami  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.26. 

Mrs.  Buraham  believes  in  happiness. 
optimism,  cheerfulness,  and  pleasure.  She 
makes  her  characters  embody  and  illustrate 
those  qualities.    This  is  a  love-story  dealing 

with  the  development  of  a  young  college 
girl,  Linda  Barry,  who.  reared  care-free 
by  a  doting  millionaire  father,  is  suddenly 
brought   face    to  face   with  life's  sorrows   in 


The 

National 

dinner-call 


In  countless  thousands  of  American  homes  the 
daily  call  to  dinner  is  also  a  call  to  Campbell's  Soups. 

And  this  wide-spread  custom  of  eating  these  whole- 
some soups  once  a  day  at  least  is  among  the  best  things 
that  ever  happened  to  the  national  health  and  welfare. 

Look  at  their  attractive  variety. 

The  favorite  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  —  full  of 
appetizing  zest,  rich  yet  delicate.  Campbell's  popular 
Vegetable  Soup  a  wonderfully  well-balanced  combi- 
nation of  meaty  beef  stock  with  choice  vegetables. 
Campbell's  Clam  Chowder — delicious  and  invigorating. 
Campbell's  Ox  Tail  Soup — a  thick  savory  substantial 
soup  that  is  almost  a  meal  in  itself.  So  on  down  the 
whole  attractive  list. 

Good  soup  is  the  key  to  good  living 

It  is  the  best  of  appetizers; 
a  valuable  assistance  to  diges- 
tion; a  most  efficient  promoter  of 
health  and  vigorous  condition. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  keep 
a  supply  of  these  nourishing 
Campbell  "kinds"  always  handy 
on  the  pantry  shelf. 

21  kinds       10c  a  can 
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advantages  are  so  wei 


Here's  what  our  experience  with 
sleeve-valve  motors  on  a  big  production 
scale  has  brought  home  to  us. 

For  one  thing — and  it  is  a  verv  sig- 
nificant thing — those  who  buy  sleeve-valve 
motored  cars  never  want  to  go  back  to 
any  type  of  poppet-valve  motor. 

It  is  mighty  pleasant  to  watch  their 
growing  attachment  for  the  sleeve-valve 
type  of  motor. 

At  first  it  is  the  power  and  flexibility 
of  these  motors  which  win  admiration. 

For  it  is  a  fact  that,  size  for  size,  cylinder 
for  cylinder,  the  sleeve-valve  motor  delivers 


more    power   and   has    greater    range    on 
direct  drive  than  any  other  type  of  motor. 

That's  one  big  positive  sleeve-valve 
advantage. 

Next  in  order,  as  one  learns  to  appre- 
ciate sleeve-valve  advantages,  comes  its 
improvement  with  use. 

Men  who  have  owned  cars  with  the 
usual  motor  equipment  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  ills  which  come  with  age  in 
ordinary  motors. 

They  expect  a  certain  perfection  of 
performance  in  a  new  motor,  but  they  do 
not  expect  it  to  last. 


They  expe' 
once  in  a  whik 
out  and  the  v 

Once  a  seas 
for  a  general  o\ 
no  amount  of  i 
and  bring  bac 
expect  to  trad 
ation,  and  get 

So  when  a 
sleeve-valve   rr 
with  even  gre; 
mileage  piles  a 
his  admiration 
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while— and  so  enduring 


lay  it  up  every 

carbon  cleaned 

and  reseated. 

Ct  to  give  it  up 
d  finally,  when 
1  keep  it  quiet 
and  pep,  they 
their  depreci- 
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y  quieter  and 
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rhe  thousands, 
ed  by  a  grow- 


ing  respect   for   his   motor's   continuous, 
uninterrupted  performance. 

And  that's  another  and  a  very  great 
sleeve-valve  advantage. 

But  the  biggest  advantage  of  all  is 
durability — because  it  so  greatly  reduces 
vour  investment  per  mile  of  service. 

Long  after  the  time  you  would  expect 
an  ordinary  motor  to  be  completely  worn 
out,  you  will  find  vour  sleeve-valve  motor 
better  than  ever,  and  you  will  hate  to  part 
with  it.  No  new  motor  will  seem  quite 
as  good  to  you. 

So  if  you  take  delight  in  that  common 


habit  of  a  new  car  every  year,  perhaps  you 
had  better  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  sleeve-valve 
motor  advantages. 

But  if  you  agree  with  us  that  greater 
power  and  flexibility,  improvement  with 
use,  continuous,  uninterrupted  service  and 
a  great  deal  longer  life  are  worth-while 
advantages — 

Then  remember  that  our  huge  pro- 
duction enables  us  to  price  sleeve-valve 
motored  cars  at  hundreds  of  dollars  less 
than  they  have  ever  before  been  priced, 
see  the  Overland  dealer,  and  — 

Get  a  Willvs-Knight. 


pany,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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This  is  a  photo- 
graph of  <i  crOss- 
,r,  lion   of  the    t,re 
lluil  run  0467  miles. 
A  ole  thai  ii  Inn  worn 
./'•;.')(    as    evenly    as  a 
rV  .  e  of  fine   Heel.    This 
lit  1    would  b\  good  for  Ihou- 
,    •'.  mill  s     "    additional 


9467  miles  on  this 
Republic  Prodium  Process  Tire 

Toughest  rubber  in  the  world  gives  new  solution  of  the  tire  problem 


Whjt  the  sole  is  to  the  shoe,  die  tread  is  to  the  tire. 

No  matter  how  good  the  fabr'.c  or  the  inner  tube  may 
be,  if  the  tread  is  weak,  the  whole  tirt-  i?  weak. 

With  this  principle  before  them,  the  Republic  Rubber 
Company's  experimental  force  has  worked  for  year-  to 
perfect  a  tire  tread  stuck  that  would  overcome  the  <iit- 
ficulties  of  ordinary  rubber. 

Prodium  is  their  answer. 

Prodium  is  a  newly  discovered  sub- 
stance, that,  when  compounded 
with  high  grade  rubber,  makes  the 
toughest  inaterial  eyer  used  on  a 
tire.  The  tire  section  shown 
above  is  but  one  of  many  proof? 
of  this  statement. 

Prodium,  or  the  Prodium  Proi  <        1 
it  is   now  called,  gives  a  lire  tread 
that  even  fresh-cut  rock  does  not  cut 
or  gash;    that  withstands  extraordi- 
narily high  temperatures;  that  wears 


down  as  evenly  as  a  piece  of  fine  steel;  that  is  oil-proof 
and  grit-proof;  that  is  more  resilient  than  ordinary  rubber. 
In  fact,  Prodium  Process  Rubber  is  as  near  wear-proof  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  a  inaterial  that  must  be  flexible. 

Stylish      SxAgGARjx    Black  Tread 

Trade  Murk  lien.  II.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Republic  Prodium  Process    Tires  can  now  be  had  in   the 

stylish  black  tread,  so  much  in  vogue  among  motorists. 
In  the  Staggard  Tread  or  "WM" 
Tread  non-skid  styles,  this  new  rub- 
ber furnishes  immunity  from  skid- 
ding possessed  by  no  other  tire.  And 
even  the  plain  tread  style  has  re- 
markable anti-skid  qualities. 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Write  for  a  sample  strip  of  Prodium 
Process  Rubber.  Try  to  break  it. 
We  have  found  lew  arms  strong 
enough  to  tuara  sli  ip  only  one-eighth 
inch  square.  A  strip  one  inch  square 
will  bold  3.400  lbs.,  or  20  average 
men.  Get  the  sample  today.  Con- 
vince yourself  that  this  is  the  tough- 
ist  tread  ever  put  on  a  tire. 


THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities 
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PRODIUM 
PROCESS 
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A  Bigger 

Job  For 

You 


This 
yi/f /  isyourpriat"" 
/^S^/   opportunity  to 

qualify  for  a  position 

of  importance.  Kightnow  ' 

thousands  of  lartro  shippers 

and  all  railroads  need  Tr;.flic  Experts. 

Become  a  Traffic  Man 

tteceni  I  |  nilroad  and  Interstate  Commerce 

:Uite    trained  Trame.  Bin-cialiata. 

The  ni-td  is  (frewter  than   the  supply.     YOU   can 

Qualify,  no  matter  what  your  work  ia  now.    We 

make  it  easy— train  you  by  mail,  at  home,  in  spare 

tirrw.     fpaymcnta  to  suit  you. ) 

UUStftl^TET   for  poHKit.ilities  open  and  proof 

WW  It  I  1  C  that  NOW  Is  the  time  to  start. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 

Dept.  752-C  Chicago,  III. 
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The  MOTOR 

>okforthe        OILthat's  Cleai 
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$E50  ELECTRIC 

m   ■F"/\INJ    Complete 

^^^^^   Price  includes  plus:  and  8  fl    r-ord.      Uni- 
versal motor  (food  on  alternating  or  direct 
Current.       Finished    in    Idark    enamel.       11    EncnOB 
high.     Weighs  7  pounds. 

Dealers     Wanted 

liijr  money  will   be  made    thifl    summer    by    men    who 
"  '■    $6  50    Fan-      WHITK    TOR 

lull!  OFFER  TODAY. 


this 


Kendem  Electric  Co. 

4!)  r,  KhhI  '-Mi,!  si..  Hen  fort 


the  failure  of  her  father  and  his  sudden 
death.  Bertram  King,  her  father's  asso- 
ciate and  adviser,  is  credited  by  the  world 
with  illimitable  influence  over  his  senior, 
and  Linda,  stunned  and  inconsolable, 
holds  him  accountable  for  her  father's 
ruin  and  death,  an  attitude  which  com- 
plicates the  situation  tragically,  since 
Bertram  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  beau- 
tiful Linda.  Here  the  reader  rebels.  Why 
must  heroines  in  a  story  always  act  like 
fools  and  upset  whole  kingdoms  on  mere 
supposition?  Linda  doesn't  even  ask  for 
proof,  or  hear  Bertram's  side  of  the  story, 
but  condemns  him  unheard  and  makes  an 
exhibition  of  herself  which  disgusts  her 
own  family.  Finally,  Aunt  Belinda  per- 
suades Linda  to  accompany  her  to  Maine, 
where  the  influence  of  "God's  country," 
and  her  best  friend,  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
embodiment  of  sunshine  and  faith,  suc- 
ceed in  developing  in  Linda  a  new  point  of 
vriew,  and  "Blanche  Aurora,"  the  "help," 
gives  her  a  new  interest  in  life.  Inevitably 
Linda  discovers  that  Bertram  had  been 
Loyally  unselfish  and  that  she  had  been 
inexcusably  unjust.  In  great  humility 
she  sues  for  pardon  and  happiness.  The 
story  is  full  of  messages  of  cheer  and  hope. 
The  "  down-easter "  amuses  us  by  quaint 
and  pertinent  sayings. 

« ..If,  Emma.  Fulfilment.  Pp.  397.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.35. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  just  why  this 
emotional  novel  takes  such  a  strong  hold 
on  the  reader's  sensibilities,  even  when  the 
situations  seem  incredibly  theatrical,  un- 
real, and  impossible,  but  there  are  a  fascina- 
tion in  the  theme — a  sort  of  modern  ' '  Iron 
Master" — and  an  unsual  freshness  in  the 
conversation  that  stimulate  keen  interest. 
When  Professor  Heath  died  he  left  two 
daughters,  Debbie,  "Old  Law  and  Order," 
and  Owen,  who  had  always  been  her  sister's 
idol  and  special  charge  and  whose  beauty 
had  been  a  key  to  much  social  oppor- 
tunity. A  cottage-home  on  the  heights  of 
California,  and  a  good  education  were  their 
only  legacy,  and  poverty  seemed  very  near. 
Just  at  this  period  of  their  life  Owen  finds 
that  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  the 
wealth  of  her  young  affection,  is  already 
married.  In  her  revolt,  she  accepts  George 
Leland,  who  has  always  been  devoted 
to  her,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  character 
in  the  book — almost  too  fine.  The  main 
thought  in  the  story  is  the  power  of 
motherhood  and  mother-love.  The  power 
which  made  George  Leland  the  chivalrous 
gentleman  he  was,  and  the  power  which 
readjusted  Owen's  ideas  and  ideals,  made 
a  woman  of  her,  and  prepared  her  for  a 
happiness  far  in  excess  of  what  she  deserved 
with  one  who,  had  he  been  less  fine,  would 
have  been  driven  to  desperation. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  The  Girl  from  the  Big 
Horn  Country.  Illustrated.  Pp.  320.  Boston: 
The  Page  Company.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  typical  girl's  book  with  the 
clean  interest  and  high  ideals  suitable 
for  young  people.  It  deals  with  problems 
and  daily  events  in  a  normal  girl's  life.  The 
heroine,  Virginia  Hunter,  whose  father 
owns  a  big  ranch  in  Wyoming,  and  who 
has  been  taught  by  the  men  who  love  her  to 
"throw  a  rope,"  brand  a  steer,  ride  a  horse, 
and  love  all  outdoors  and  the  glories  of 
nature,  is  sent  East,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
maternal  aunt,  to  attend  a  school  in  which 
her  mother  was  educated  and  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  tier  mother's  rela- 
tives. All  know  what  school-days  stand 
for.  Virginia's  experience  with  schoolmates 
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Why    do    you    find   Timken    Roller 

Bearings    in    the    Front    Wheels 

of     159     makes     of     Pleasure    and 

Commercial    Cars  ? 

For  the  same  reason  that  you  often  find 
steel  used  in  preference  to  cast  iron — for 
longer  life  and  better  service. 

These  159  manufacturers  know  the  absolute, 
vital  necessity  of  bearing  quality  at  the  one 
place  in  a  motor  car  where  bearings  must 
meet  the  severest  combination  of  load,  end- 
thrust,  vibration  and  the  pound  and  hammer 
that  is  ever  present  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

These  car  builders  willingly  pay  more  for 
Timken  Bearings  to  be  used  at  the  points  of 
hard  service  although  they  could  buy  others 
at  much  lower  cost.  They  believe  that  the 
satisfaction  of  their  customers  more  than 
offsets  the  difference  in  price. 

They  know  that  Timken  Bearings  are 
designed  to  meet  the  fierce  assaults  of  jolt, 
end-thrust  and  vibration  —  that  they  postpone 
the  day  of  wear  for  thousands  of  miles.  That 
when  slight  wear  does  come,  as  it  will  in  any 
make  of  bearing,  it  can  instantly  be  overcome 


11 

Jills 


TIMKEN     ROLLER     BEARINGS 

NOKDYKK   &    MAftUOJ  Indianapolis.  lad. 

■   MON"  SIX-^  I  Pflfcf     Detroit  front  :<nrt  far  Ajda 

r  .,  C       3       I   '-'•    whwU.  in  ste~nnx 

kn-j.  k..     I,' m-Iv    at    the  difWnTial    tn.1   .»,   ;h<-    ymiyn    shaft. 

Olds  Motor  Works  ....  Lansing,  Mich. 

-  a  N'-viohii.K  m  v  '-■  .  .       ■  •<  have  Timke*  Bearfnci 

£    _y 

"Oveblakd" 

•x*  iVillya-Overland  <  '.. 

I\i  kard  Motor  <"Ak  Co       ...  Detroit,  Mich. 

All  n  ii.'fumi \y.\\-.<  - 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  .  C  Icveland,  Ohio 

"Light  Eight"  h  j  real  Aatei  wteh 

Tim  C       D  '  HerenUal.  OH 

the  pinion  thau  and  inTj25r.m»iiiiMiW3.  Other  Models  have 

.  BcarfnK*  In  ii«^m^*heei*. 

Pier<  k  Arrow  Motor  Car  '  0.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

All  model*  have  Tintkea  Bearinci  inlTtonfl.m.i  rear  wheel*. 

[lot  Motor  Car  C01 Richmond.  Ind. 

\R(»r    SIX   hat  TtjukiiiilVtfott  front  and  neat   A*ie«  with 
Ttmken    Bearinaa    mflryjjjimd    rear   urtteefat.   la   the    'Lcrrinn 
a-  kle  head*  -itl  at  t"  <JinVi.-nii.»L 

ve  Elkhart  «  nrriaoe  a  Harneat  \lt*.  <~o- 

Motor  Mani  i  *ctumkcCo.         Indianapotio,  Ind. 

«i  Model  SIX-36  hat  Tjnk£D4-[>vr.nt  front  and  rrar 
with  Timken  Bearinid  inCFronLliinH  real  wheels,  at  the 
rtitial,  on  the  pinioa  shaft  an  Yin  the  li  m  iiiiTbiIimi 

tor  < *  vh  Co. Lansing,  Mil  h. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
REO  THE  FIFTH  has  Timken  Rearing*  in  ihtlTmnlLrwhCTl*. 
n(   the  differential  and  jimhe  pinioa  abaft.     .ModrTM-f.  liai 
Timken  Be.trinRsin  ituftnmjati.l  rrar  sTheeia.  at  the  dift'etemiai 
pinioa  .-aaft. 

Ross avd  Yocnc;  Machike Co Detroit,  Mich. 

tilth  t  <  ylirwler  Mode!  ha*Jj(aJte  a -Detroit  front  and  rear  Axle* 
with  Timken  Bearing*  irfi^fi^ind  rc*r  wheels,  at  the  differen- 
tial ;tnd  on  the  juotou  shaft 

Saxon  Motor  Co.         .......       Detroit.  Mich. 

Saxop  SUE  hu*  TimkgjijDeti'uit  front  and  rear  Axle*  with 
Timken  Keyrings  inCrogjIand  rear  wheels,  at  the  differential 
and  on  the  pillion  ^h.m.  Siu-.wn  FOUR  has  Timken  Bearing 
on  rear  end  ot  ;inion  ■haft- 

Simplex  Automowlb  Compaw*  .  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

88.  SO  and  ~~>  H-  P.  have  Trntken  Hearing  *  on  the  atecrfllg  worm 
shaft.  rK,\\F.  Model  Simple  number  five  has  Timken  Bear- 
inns  in/ironijft  liei-u. 

Note:      See  Electric  Pleasure  Cara,  pare  7|  Electric  Industrial,  pag* 
7;  Electric  Commercial,  page  9:  Gaaollne  Commercial,  pafa  *. 


This  *i  just  one  page  of  the  booklet  "The  Companies  Timken  Keeps,'* 

which  tells myou  not  only  WHO  uses   Timken  Bearings,  but 

exactly  WHERE  they  use  them. 

by  a  simple  adjustment,  making  the  bearing 
as  good  as  new,  without  expensive  replace- 
ments or  renewal  of  parts. 

Send  for  Booklet  C-i,  "The  Companies 
Timken  Keeps,"  see  what  cars  have  Timken 
Bearings,  and  note  that  they  are  in  every  case 
used  at  one  or  more  of  the  hard-service  points 
— wheels,  differential,  pinion,  worm,  transmis- 
sion. With  this  book  you'll  receive  another, 
'The  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings,"  which 
tells  how  anti-friction  bearings  are  designed 
and   used. 

It  will  give  you  a  convincing  answer  to  that 
question— "Why?" 

Thin-  ,ir<-  many  sizes  of  Titnkfn  Bearingstbut  only  one  quality.* 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER    BEARING  CO. 
Canton,    Ohio 
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THIS  picture  is  true  to  life.      These  operatives  are   not   lazy.     Breathing  bad   air  has 
just  "slowed  them    up."      The   morning's  work  began   with  a  will  and  zest.     But 
because  the  only  source  of  air  they  breathe  is  through  the  "pores"  of  the  four  walls 
— doors,  windows,   cracks,   and  joints,   etc. — they   quickly   become  tired  and    exhausted. 

The  "natural"  method  <>f  ventilation — dependence  upon  open  windows,  flues,  and  chimneys — is  no/  suffi- 
cient, but  most  ineffective.  Right  here  is  the  reason  for  excess  sick-leave;  three-o'clock  fatigue;  dull  eyes: 
tired  and  faltering  hands;  increased  cost  of  production  and  diminished  output. 

In  thousands  of  mills  and  factories  where  a  positive  system  of  modern  ventilation  has  supplanted  the 
old-fashioned,  hit-or-miss,  risky,  and  even    dangerous    "natural"  method 


urlevanl 


IRGQ.  U.S.  PAT.  OF/7.) 

have  worked  wonders.  They  have  energized  the 
worker.  Made  him  glad  to  work  quicker — and  to 
keep  right  on  working  faster  all  day.  Entirely  aside 
from  humanitarian  benefits,  the  Sturtevant  System 
has  made  good  on  a  strictly  cold-cash  basis.  Made- 
good  purely  on  its  own  merits. 

Polluted,    vitiated     air    tires    more    people    than 
hard  work.      Impure  air  slows  up  more  people  than 


Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air- Conditioning  Systems 


lack  of  nourishing  food.  A  Sturtevant  System  has 
proved  this  over  and  over  again.  "Getting  dividends 
out  of  the  ai-r"  is  no  idle  phrase  when  applied  to 
the  Sturtevant  System.  It  increases  efficiency. 
Makes  satisfied  employes.  Removes  bad  air.  Sup- 
plies warm  or  cool  fresh  'ir  to  every  part  of  a 
building  at  any  or  all  times.  All  air  may  even  be 
washed  by  water  spray. 


The  names  of  the  hotels,  apartment  houses,  hospitals,  asylums,  theatres,  churches,  auditoriums  and  halls  that  use 
Sturtevant  combined  systems  of  ventilation,  heating  and  air-conditioning  read  like  a  list  of  America's  best  known 
buildings.     Send  for  "  Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air.  "    It's  free.     It  contains  information  you  ought  to  know. 

If  interested  write  for  then  •  Sturtevant  Bulletins.  They  represent  expert  knowl- 
edge gained  from  more  than  W  {rears' experience  in  designing,  building  and  in- 
stalling every  conceivable  type  of  air  moving  apparatus  and  allied  products.  No. 
214,  Tnrl  o-llndergrate  Blower;  No.  195.  Genera]  Catalog;  No.  213,  Power  Apparatus, 
No  175  High  Pressure  Blowers;  No.  208.  Electric  Propeller  Fan';  No.  lHr).  Planing 
Mill  Fans;  No.  lKfl,  Mnltivane  Fans;  No.  150.  Fuel  Economizers;  No  206-2011.  Genera- 
ting Sets;  No  u'lT.  Electric  Motors;  No  218,  Steam  Engines;  No.  225.  Air  Washers; 
No.  210,  Steam  Turbines;  No.  202  220.  Drying  Apparatus;  No.  219.  Heat  Blowers;  No 
221.  Electric  Fans;  No.  K.  K.,  Portable  Ventilating  Sets. 

We  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retailers 

for  handling  our  small  fans 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Dept.  87,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Atlanta;  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Kansas  City;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Hartford;  Pittsburgh;  Minneapolis;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis; 
Rochester;  San  Francisco;  Washington;  Salt  Lake  City;  Seattle;  Portland, Ore. 

hi  Canada:  Gait, Ontario;  Montreal,  P. Q.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Toronto,  Ontario;  London.  England 


SturteTant  Multivane  Fan  Wheel 


Sturtevant  Electric  Air  Heater 
and  Blower 
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upon  the  .seas  and  the  scope  and  import  of 
her  dominion  over  the  world's  trade  and 
commerce  are  here  elucidated  by  an  expert. 
The   German   cause   is   put   in  a  favorable 

light,  and  the  right  of  that  country  to  "a 
place  in  the  sun"  is  upheld. 

Labbcrton,  J.  H.     Belgium  and   Germany:  A 

Dutch  View.  Translated  by  W.  B.  Leonard.  Pp. 
viii-153.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.     $1  net. 

The  author  of  this  elaborate  philosophic 
plea  in  defense  of  Germany's  right  to 
invade  Belgium  is  a  Dutch  doctor  of  law 
and  doctor  of  political  economy  from  the 
University  of  (Jroningen,  v.  lure  he  was  a 
pupil  of  the  distinguished  Prof.  Gerhardl 
Heymans.  lie  is  now  an  official  of  the 
Dutch  Government.  His  home  is  in 
Zeeland,  near  the  Belgian  boundary. 
Under  the  pseudonym  of  "Theodore  Van 
Ameide,"  he;  has  published  three  volumes 

of  verse,  and  these,  according  to  his 
English  translator,  have  been  accorded 
high  praise  "for  thought,  feeling,  and 
beauty  of  phrase  and  rhythm."  The  pres- 
ent work  is  "an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  fusing  of  the  poet's  insight  with  the 
discursive  reason  of  the  logical  thinker." 
Headers  with  a  taste  for  Germany's 
metaphysical  culture  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  Dr.  Labberton's  timely 
study.  The  intellectual  attitude  of  the 
distinguished  author  is  shown  in  these 
significant  words — words  which  also  cast  a 
shaft  of  light  upon  the  puzzling  subject 
of  Dutch  neutrality:  "1  believe  that  our 
people,  especially  in  the  lower  intellectual 
circles,  fancies  itself  to  be,  or  to  have  to 
bo,  anti-German.  But  la  rohmW  generate 
u\sl  pas  In  volonU  ilc  ions,  and  our  form  of 
government,  luckily  for  us,  lias  since 
August,  1914,  been  more  nearly  the 
intellectual —which  is  the  ideal  form — 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  1866.  If  the 
great  hour  ever  comes,  may  such  wisdom 
be  given  us  that,  conscious  of  our  historic 
lineage  .  .  .  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
the  Germanic  blood  that  streams  even 
tho  not  unmixed  through  our  veins  .  .  . 
we  may  realize  whither  our  duty  calls  us." 

Hale,   Walter.     11}    Motor   to   the  Flrlng-Llne. 

An  Artist's  Notes  and  Sketches  with  the  Armies  ol 
Northern  Kranee.  With  Drawings  and  Photographs 
by  the  Author.  Octavo,  pp.  ni— 283.  Tin-  Century 
Company.     .$ l..">0  net. 

Walter  Hale,  the  author  of  these  picture-; 
and  sketches  of  the  war  in  northern  Prance, 
is  a  friend  and  companion  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett ami  Owen  Johnson,  the  novelists.  The 
trio  were  at  Reims  during  a  shelling  of 
the  town  and  they  saw  fighting  on  the 
Aisne,  at  Arras,  and  at  Soissons.  Mr.  Hale 
made  sketches  of  the  cathedral  at  Reims 
while  the  building  was  actually  on  fire. 
His  publishers  announce  that  he  was  the 
first  American  illustrator  to  go  through 
the  battle-front  of  the  Western  area.  A 
veteran  motorist,  lie  had  before  the  war 
traversed  most  of  France,  and  was  there- 
fore familiar  with  the  scenes  destined  to 
be  so  terribly  transformed.  His  sketches, 
those  of  a  tine  etcher,  give  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  what  the  Germans  actually 
have  done  to  the  priceless  monuments 
of  thirteenth-century  Gothic  architecture. 
These  are  the  edifices  which  Renan  has 
described  in  such  detail  in  his  "gorgeous" 
essay  on  medieval  art,  and  which  gave 
Ruskin  his  image  of  "the  finger  pointing 
to  Heaven."  This  artist,  who  has  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  what  others  have  denounced 
so  bitterly  from  mere  hearsay,  writes: 

"s.i  far  rhe  Germans  have  spared  Reims 
cathedral— to  an  extent.    Thai   is  to  say, 

the  job  is  not   as  complete  as  it    might   be. 


But  Soissons  and  Arras,  Lou  vain  and 
Malines,  5fpres  and  Dixmude  are  com- 
pletely satisfying.  They  will  stand  for 
all  time  as  the  most  extraordinary  example 
of  wilful  devastation  and  sacrilege  thai 
the  world  has  ever  known." 

Pratt,  Edwin  A.  The  Mm  or  Kail-Power  in 
War  and  Conquest,  1833-1914.  With  a  Bibliog- 
raphy. Octavo,  pp.  xii  -406.  Philadelphia:  J.  H. 
I.ippmcott  Company.      $1.00  net. 

Strategical  railways  in  Southwest  Africa 
were  built  by  Germany  as  a  means  toward 
the  achievemenl  of  her  designs  on  British 
South  Africa.  But  these  in  turn  "  were  only 
part  of  a  still  greater  plan  having  for  its 
purpose  the  transformation  of  Africa  as  a 
whole  into  a  German-African  empire  which 
should  compare  in  value,  if  not  in  glory, 
with  thai  of  the  Indian  Empire  itself." 
This  idea,  taken  from  the  chapter.  "A 
German-African  Empire,"  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
highly  interesting  book,  is  quite  suggestive 
of  the  general  character  of  the  work — a 
work  which  combines  practical  information 
of  a  novel  kind  relating  to  the  railway 
systems  of  the  world  with  a  discussion  of 
the  grandiose  ambitions  of  Germany,  as 
seen  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view. 
The  full  importance  o'  the  role  which 
railways  have  played,  and  are  yet  to  play, 
in  the  present  conflict,  asserts  the  author, 
can  not  yet  be  estimated.  He  cites  as 
remarkable,  and  not  generally  appreciated, 
the  fact  that  alt  ho  much  has  been  said 
of  the  conditions  of  the  military  unpre- 
paredness  in  which  the  outbreak  of  war 
found  the  Allies,  there  has  been  "no 
suggestion  of  any  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  railways  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
military  transport.  And  in  this  respect  he 
urges  another  point  not  generally  under- 
stood, namely,  that  the  organization, 
preparedness,  and  efficiency  of  the  French 
and  Brilish  railway  systems  equal  those  of 
the  German  railways  themselves. 

Huard,  Frames  Wilson.  My  Home  In  the  Field 
of  Honor.  Pp.  302.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.35. 

The  chateau  of  Charles  lluard,  official 
painter  of  the  war  to  the  sixth  tinny  of 
France,  and  tho  illustrator  of  his  wife's 
story,  was  at  Villiers,  an  hour's  ride  from 
Paris.  His  wife  relates  in  this  book  her 
experiences  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
until  she  was  able  to  establish  a  reception- 
hospital  in  what  was  left  of  her  own  home 
after  the  depredations  by  tic  invading 
"barbarian  hordes."  It  is  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  daily  events  in  tho  life  of  a  woman 
who  utilized  every  opportunity  to  help  her 
own  people,  cheer  the  desolate,  feed  the 
hungry,  or  minister  to  the  sick  or  wounded. 
and  graphically  pictures  the  horrors  of  war 

and    their   effect    on    the    unprepared    men. 

women,  and  children  of  the  environs  of 
Paris  and  the  Marne.  Her  retreat  from 
home,  her  experiences  on  1  he  road  as 
interpreter  and  nurse,  and  her  return  to 
that  home,  titter  scenes  of  blood  and  havoc, 
give  some  idea  of  the  disappointments,  the 
surprizes,  the  eventful  hours  of  sadness, 
affliction,  and  suffering  through  which  must 
pass  tin-  noble  women  of  any  belligerent 
nation.  Doubtless  there  are  exaggerations 
of  condemnation  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as 

the   praise  of  one's  own.  but    such    pictures 

as  she  describes  musl  be  common,  pitifully 
so,  in  every  country  which  participates  in 

this  war. 


DURAND 

Steel    Lockers 


Equal  To  It. — She — "  Do  you  think  a 
man  can  love  two  women  at  the  same 
time'.'  " 

Hi.  (gallantly) — "  Yes.  if  they  were  both 
like  you." — Canadian  Courier. 


FACTORY  men  ap- 
*    preciate  an  equipment 

of  Durand  Steel  Lockers,  which 

provides  a  cleanly,  sanitary  pro- 
tection for  outer  clothing  and  other 
belongings  during  working  hours. 

Durand    Steel    Lockers   are 

equipped  with  Yale  locks,  insuring  ab- 
solute security  of  contents.  They  are 
fireproof,  vermin-proof,  and  well- 
ventilated, — strong  and  durable. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  promote  satisfac- 
tion, order  and  efficiency  in  the  factory. 

We  will  gladly  prepare  plans, spec- 
ifications and  estimates  on  Steel 
Locker  or  Steel  Rack  Equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1  505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.         905  Vanderbil  t  Bid*. 

Chicago  New  York 

PINEAPPLES  Ripened  on  the  Plant 

"Abbakas,"  aristocrats  of  pineapple  family.     IS 

big,  sweet,  delicious  juicy  pines.    $5.00 delivered 

East  of  Mississippi.     Sample  $i.(*>  parcel  post. 

R.  L.  GOODWIN,  Ft.  Pierce.  Florida 
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Campbell  Oscillating   Irrigator 

In  let  ordinary  sure  will  thoroughly  irrigate 

•  up  to  TO  ft.   long  in  a  low  minutes,     instantly 
on   either  or   both   s: 
raachii  i.    Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  s 

.    inch  hose,  regulate  stroke  to 
desired,  and   turn   en  the  water.     Extremely  light  and 
durable.     Nothing  to  compare  with  it  lor  the  in  - 
"t    lawns,    seed   IhvIs  and   small   gardens.      Pria 
length.   515  00:    14  ft.  length.  5:5  00.  K.  O.  B.  .1. 
vtlle.     Money  hack,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satisfactory  after  todays'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,    Florida 
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Judge  This  Value 
For  Yourself 


Men's  tastes  in  cigars  differ. 
If  they  did  not,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  growing  so  many 
different  tobaccos.  Because 
men  disagree  in  what  makes  a 
good  smoke,  I  ask  them  to  try 
mine  thoroughly  before  they 
buy.  So  many  men  have  found 
that  their  taste  agrees  with 
mine,  that  I  am  able  to  let  all 
try  "J.RAY."  panetelas  with- 
out buying  a  single  cigar.  You 
are  to  judge  for  yourself  Free. 

A  Cuban  Leaf 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  only 
the  same  interest  in  tobacco 
that  all  smokers  have.  During 
a  trip  to  Cuba  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  leaf  that  grew 
in  the  famous  Vuelta  district  of 
the  island.  It  made  up  into  a 
deliciously  cool,  sweet  smoke, 
and  on  my  return  I  imported  a 
small  amount  for  my  personal 
use.  My  friends  soon  found  out 
what  a  valuable  discovery  I 
had  made  and  insisted  that  I 
furnish  them  with  some  of  the 
same  delightful  cigars.  I  now 
import  each  year,  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  In  40  years  of  smok- 
ing I  have  not  found  the  equal  of 
my  "J.  R.\Y."  cigars.  Last  year 
I  supplied  more  than  2,000,000 
cigars  to  men  whose  taste 
agreed  with  mine. 
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Exact  Size 


SMOKE   FIVE  FREE 

It  my  "J.  K.W."  were  sold  in  stores  you  would  pay 
l(k  straight  for  them. 

Through  me  you  get  the  lowest  price  at  which  such 
cigars  could  possibly  !«■  sold.  I  am  going  to  p;iy  [01 
your  first  five.  Send  me  only  Ilk  o>  cover  packing, 
postageand  revenue,  enclose  youi  businesscard  or  letter 
head,  and  I  will  send  you  the  cigars  at  once,  prepaid. 
When  you  have  smoked  five,  mail  me  a  check  for  tin  bi  >x 
and  I  will  replace  the  five  smokes.  My  price  is  >•'>  per 
hundred.  52.60  for  fifty.    Send  today  for  tin-  free  1  igars. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER.  152  Lockwood  Bldg-.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  jpinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


YOU'LL  find  this  box 
*  wherever  men's  furnishings  are 
sold.  If  you  have  not  worn  the 
'Boston,"  buy  a  pair  today  and 
learn  the  reason  for  the  universal 
and  continuous  demand  every- 
where —  a  demand  that  keeps 
all  dealers    selling  it  all  the  time. 

Boston 

SILK  WCirtCI*    USLE 

Cent.       Jttrz/(^j,l<fi  Cent. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


CURRENT  POETRY 
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PADRAIO  PEARSE*  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh,  -Joseph  Mary  Plunkett — ■ 
(here  was  a  time  when  these  names  meant 
nothing  save  to  those  who  eare  greatly 
for  poetry  and  to  the  closest  students  of 
modern  Irish  polities.  Now  many,  no 
matter  on  which  side  their  sympathies 
were  in  the  recent  revolt,  will  recognize 
the  force  of  Padraic  Colum's  words:  "An 
Irishman  knows  well  how  those  who  met 
their  deaths  will  be  regarded — '  They  shall 
be  remembered  forever;  they  shall  be 
speaking  forever;  the  people  shall  hear 
them  forever.' '  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  make  these  quotations  from  "Poems 
of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood" 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  edited  by 
Padraic  Colum  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien. 
The  first  poem,  written  in  Irish  by  the 
President  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  trans- 
lated by  the  comrade  who  shared  his  death, 
is  tragically  prophetic. 

IDEAL 

By  Padraic  H.  Peahse 
(Translated  from  the  Irish  hii  Thomas  yfacDonaah) 

Naked  I  saw  thee, 

O  beauty  of  beaut  \  ! 
And  I  blinded  ray  eyes 

For  fear  I  should  flinch. 

I  heard  thy  music, 

O  sweetness  of  sweetness: 
And  1  shut  my  ears 

For  fear  I  should  fail. 

I  kissed  thy  lips. 

()  sweetness  of  sweetness! 

And  I  hardened  my  heart 

For  fear  of  my  ruin. 

1   blinded  my  eyes, 

And  my  ears  I  shut , 
I 'hardened  my  heart 

And  my  love  I  quenched. 

I   t  urned  my  back 

( )n  the  die  am   I   had  shaped. 
Vnd  to  this  road   before  me 
My  face  I   turned 

I  set  my  face 

To  the  road  here  before  me, 
To  the  work  that  I  see. 

To  the  death  that    I  shall  meet. 

Here  is  something  less  tense  -MaC' 
Donagh's  charming  lines  to  his  first  child. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  admirably 
express  the  spirit  of  this  militant  idealist. 

WISHES  FOR  MY  SON 

Horn  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  l'.)l.'.\ 
By  Thomas  MacDonagh 

Now,  my  son,  is  life  for  you. 

And  I  wish  you  joy  of  it 
Joy  of  power  In  all  you  do. 

Deeper  passion,  better  wit 
Than  I  had  who  had  enough, 
Quicker  life  and  length  thereof, 
More  of  every  gift  but  love. 

Love  I  have  beyond  all  men, 

Love  that  now  you  share  with  me — 

\\  hat  have  I   tO  wish  you  then 

But  that  you  be  gOOd  and  free. 
And  that  God  to  you  may  gi\e 
Grace  in  stronger  days  to  live? 

For  I   wish  you  more  than  I 

Ever  knew  of  glorious  deed. 
ThO  DO  rapt  lire  passed   me  hj 

That  an  eager  heart  could  heed, 
Tho  I  followed  heights  and  sought 
Things  i he  sequel  never  brought : 


Wild  and  perilous  holy  things 
Flaming  with  a  martyr's  blood, 

And  the  joy  that  laughs  and  sings 
Where  a  foe  must  be  withstood, 

Joy  of  headlong  happy  chance 

Leading  on  the  battle-dance. 

But  I  found  no  enemy. 

No  man  in  a  world  of  wrong. 

That  Christ's  word  of  Oharity 

Did  not  render  clean  and  strong — 

Who  was  I  to  judge  my  kind, 

Blindest  groper  of  the  blind'.' 

God  to  you  may  give  the  sight 

And  the  clear  undoubting  strength 

Wars  to  knit  for  single  right. 

Freedom's  war  to  knit  at  length, 

And  to  win,  through  wrath  and  strife, 

To  the  sequel  of  my  life. 

But  for  you,  so  small  and  young. 

Born  on  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
I  in  more  harmonious  song 

Now  for  nearer  joys  should  pray— 
Of  your  childhood  and  your  youth, 
Courage,  innocence,  and  truth: 

These  for  you,  so  small  and  young, 
In  your  hand  and  heart  and  tongue. 


In  spite  of  his  ill-health,  Joseph  Mary 
Plunkett  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
being  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Irish  Review, 
and  taking  part  in  the  management  of  a 
little  literary  theater.  Most  of  his  poetry 
was  thoroughly  religious  in  tone,  with  a 
decided  mystical  quality.  This  poem  is 
typical. 

THE  DARK   WAY 

By  Joseph  Mary  Pi.cnkktt 

Rougher  than  death  the  road  I  choose. 

Vet  shall  my  feet  not  walk  astray, 
Tho  dark,  my  way  I  shall  not 'lose. 

For  this  way  is  the  darkest  way. 

Set  but  a  limit  to  the  loss 

And  something  shall  at  last  abide, 
The  blood-stained  beams  that  formed  the  cross, 

The  thorns  that  crowned  the  Crucified; 

But  who  shall  lose  all  things  on  One, 
Shut  out  from  Heaven  and  the  Pit, 

Shall  lose  the  darkness  and  the  sun, 
The  finite  and  the  infinite; 

And  who  shall  see  in  one  small  flower 
The  chariots  and  the  thrones  of  might 

Shall  be  in  peril  from  that  hour 
Of  blindness  and  the  endless  night ; 

And  who  shall  hear  in  one  short  name 

Apocalyptic  thunders  seven 
His  heart  shall  flicker  like  a  flame 

'Twixt  Hell's  gates  and  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

For  1  have  seen  your  body's  grace. 
The  miracle  of  the  flowering  rod, 
\nd  in  the  beauty  of  your  face 
The  glory  of  the  face  of  God. 

And  I  have  heard  the  thunderous  roll 
Clamored  from  heights  of  prophecy. 

Your  splendid  name,  and  from  my  soul 
Uprose  the  Clouds  of  minstrelsy. 

Now  I  have  chosen  In  the  dark 

The  desolate  way  to  walk  alone. 
Yet  strive  to  keep  alive  one  spark 

Of  your  known  grace  and  grace  unknown: 

And  when  I  leave  you,  lest  my   love 
Should  seal  your  spirit's  ark  with  clay, 

Spread  your  bright   wings,  O  shining   Dove 
But  my  way  is  the  darkest,  way. 
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qpHE  BEST  INSURANCE  AGAINST 
1  UNDUE  DEPRECIATION  IN  A 
MOTOR  CAR,  is  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  hardships  of  severe  and  con- 
tinuous service. 

It  should  retain  for  the  longest  possible 
period,  the  qualities  which  characterized 
it  when  it  was  new. 

The  most  drastic  trial  of  stamina,  sta- 
bility and  endurance  to  which  a  motor 
car  has  ever  been  subjected,  was  the 
Cadillac's  record  making  dash  across 
the  continent,  a  distance  of  3371.8  miles, 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in 
7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes. 

It  triumphed  over  seemingly  insur- 
mountable road  conditions  —  such  as 
few  motorists  would  think  of  attempt- 
ing, even  under  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sity. 

And  yet,  at  the  finish,  it  was  in  fit  con- 
dition— without  a  single  adjustment  or 
replacement  —  to  duplicate  its  perform- 
ance. 
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UnitesTown  and  Country 


Thousands  of  miles  of  smooth  concrete  roads  today  bring 
town  and  country  in  closer  contact.  Permanent  roads  of 
concrete  afford  perfect  highways  for  motor  traffic  and  give 
to  the  farmer  cheap  and  easy  transportation  of  his  crops 
to  the  nearest  market. 

The  concrete  road  is  by  far  the  cheapest  permanent  road  to 
build  and  of  all  roads  the  cheapest  properly  to  maintain.  Dry, 
dustless,  free  from  ruts  and  holes,  the  concrete  road  will  last 
indefinitely  with  an  annual  average  maintenance  of  fifty  dollars 
per  mile  for  the  entire  upkeep. 

Lehigh  Cement  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  for  concrete  roads 
and  every  other  type  of  concrete  construction.  Twelve  great  mills  located 
from  coast  to  coast  having  an  annual  capacity  of  over  12,000,000  barrels, 
afford  a  service  and  a  quality  that  have  made  Lehigh  the  National  Cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lehigh  Cement 

JLehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 


Chicago,  III. 


Allentown,  Pa. 


Spokane,  Wn. 


Member  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
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In  the  following  poem  there  are  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Lionel '  Johnson,  whose 
"Ways  of  War"  it  resembles.  The  last 
lour     lines     are     powerful     in     their     stern 

simplicity. 

OUR   HERITAGE 
By  Joseph   Mast.  Pli  \kett 

This  heritage  to  tin-  race  of  kin«s: 

Their  children  and  their  children's  seed 
Have  wrought  their  prophecies  In  deed 

Of  terrible  and  splendid  things. 

The  hands  that  fought,  the  hearts  that  broke 

In  old  Immortal  tragedies, 

These  have  not  failed  beneath  the  skies, 
Their  children's  hands  refuse  the  yoke. 

And  still  their  hands,shall  toiard  the  sod 
That  holds  their  fathers'  funeral  urn. 
Still  shall  their  hearts  volcanic  burn 

With  anger  of  the  Sons  of  (iod. 

\o  alien  sword  shall  cam  as  wage 
The  entail  of  their  blood  and  tears. 
No  Shameful  price  for  peaceful  years 

shall  ever  part  this  heritage. 

Padraic  Colum  writes:  "  11'  poetry  comes 
out  of  intensity  of  vision,  Roger  Casement 
was  potentially  a  great  poet."  Surely 
there  is  high  imagination  in  the  poem  we 
have  selected  for  quotation,  and  splendid 
coloring  in  the  hist  stanza.  It  originally 
appeared  in  The  Irish  Review. 

IN   THE   STREETS   OF   CATANIA 

("  The    streets    of    Catania    arc    paved    With    blacks 
of  the  lata  of  .tCtaa." ) 

By  sin  Rogeb  Casement 

All  that  was  beautiful  and  just. 

All  that  was  pure  and  sad. 
Went   in  one  little,  moving  plot  of  dust 

The  world  called  bad. 

(ante  like  a  highwayman,  and   went, 

One  who  was  bold  and  gay, 
Left   when  his  lightly  loving  mood  was  spent 

Thy  heart  to  pay. 

Byword  of  little  street  and  men, 

Narrower  theirs  the  shame. 
Tread  thou  the  lava-loving  leaves  and  then 

Turn  whence  it  came. 

.Ktna,  all  wonderful,  whose  heart 

(Hows  as  thine  throbbing  slows. 
Almond  and  citron  bloom  quivering  at   start, 

Knds  in  pure  snows. 

The  Minaret  has  suspended  publication. 
We  hope  that  this  suspension  is  only 
temporary.  The  June  number  contains 
this  beautifully  wrought  sonnet  by  one 
of  the  foremost  contemporary  makers  of 
this  difficult  form. 

BEATRICE   BEFORE   DEATH 

(On  rereading  Shelley's  "Ccnci") 

H\    Plobenci    i:\tit.K  Coa  1 1  s 

The  day,  from  slumber  waking,  dawns  most    fair. 

O   Helios! — thou  that   abhorest   night. 

Canst  thou  look  down  with  radiance  so- bright 
Upon  a  world  wo-darkened? — look,  nor  care 
What  torments  'neath  thy  glorious  beams  prepare 

Kor   mortals   whom   relentless  furies  blight'.' 

Some  young,  perchance,  w  ho  never  knew  delight. 
Some  innocent,  who  long  life's  joys  to  share? 

Forgive.  O  Heaven,  if  lire  1  still  desire! 

There  is  a  thought   can   make  stern  Death   my 
friend: 
Let  me  remember  what  man  was  my  sire— 
1  shall  so  long  his  part  in  me  to  By, 

That   with  Impatience  1  shall  wait  my  end. 
And  tlnd  it  sweet,  before  I  live,  to  die! 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  YIDDISH   MARK   TWAIN 

NEW  YORK  is  a  city  of  great  hap- 
penings, where  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  place  history  is  made.  There 
is,  0.  Henry  would  tell  yon,  romance  at 
every  corner  of  its  crooked  down-town, 
and  everywhere  things  which  might  have 
come  out  of  the  book  of  Haronn  al  Rasehid 
himself  are  waiting  for  the  man  who 
knows.  Yet  when  has  a  man  died  in  New 
York  in  poverty,  and  on  the  next  day 
brought  more  than  iiO.tMM)  mourners  to  his 
bier?  This  is  what  can  be  said  of  Sholem 
Aleiehem,  who  ended  a  long  and  useful  life 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  New  York  Sun 
describes  the  scene  at  the  author's  funeral 
with  sympathetic  vividness,  and  add-: 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  trait  in 
this  man,  Sholem  Aleiehem.  that  brought 
so  many  mourners  and  made  mourners  out 
of  countless  thousands  in  far  corners  of  the 
world,  was  the  trick  of  laughter.  It  was 
his  in  a  great  degree.  So  it  was  not  so 
much  the  man  himself  that  the  mourners 
mourned  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  thing 
he  stood  for.  They  had  lost  in  him  not 
only  the  man,  but  a  treasure-box  of 
mirth,  a  supply  of  smiles  that  were  brighter 
than  the  sun  on  a  tropic  sea. 

To  one  who  stood  in  the  tiny  room  with 
the  six  candles  and  the  body  of  Sholem 
Aleiehem  there  was  shown  that  the  death 
of  a  jester  who  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  people  is  a  matter  for  greater  grief  than 
the  death  of  a  king.  For  of  the  men  and 
the  women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
who  turned  from  the  face  of  the  dead  to 
the  light  of  the  outside  day  there  were  few 
whose  eyes  were  not  moist.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  a  thing  for  particular  remark  that 
some  women,  under  the  stress  of  extreme 
grief,  broke  into  hysterics  and  had  to  be 
carried  away,  but  certainly  there  was  some- 
thing strange  in  a  grief  so  universal  that 
it  could  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  full- 
grown  men.  And  this,  too,  to  the  eyes 
of  men  who  had  never  before  looked  upon 
Sholem  Aleiehem,  but  knew  him  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  books. 

In  sunshine  or  shower  one  wotdd  scarcely 
glance  a  second  time  at  the  unattractive 
face  of  the  building  at  !M>S  Kelly  Street, 
the  Bronx.  But  yesterday  such  was  not 
the  case.  All  day  great  crowds  stood  on 
the  opposite  walk,  (lowing  over  at  times 
into  the  street  itself,  and  stared  silently 
at  the  shaded  windows  of  the  second-floor 
apartment.     There  were  in  these  crowds 

men  in  silk  hats  and  frock  coats,  women 
in  silk  dresses;  men  in  the  every -day  street 
garb  of  the  rather  poor,  women  in  store 
clothes  of  bright  and  Bomber  color,  and 
men  and  women  and  even  boys  and  girls 
wearing    the    unmistakable    stamp    of    the 

lower  Easl  Side. 

After  looking  at  these  silent  throngs 
lor  a  while  then-  was  no  surprize  in  the 
news  that  for  the  funeral  there  wotdd  be 
delegations  from  as  far  West  as  Chicago. 
Xor  yet  that  men.  wen  coming  to  pay  a  last 
homage  to  the  humorist  from  places  so 
close  in  as  Pittsburg.  Philadelphia.  Toronto. 
Montreal,  and  Baltimore.  Even  before 
night  set  in,  messages  of  condolence  began 
to  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  from 
England. 


"I would  be  kidded  to  death  if 
my  name  appeared  in  type/ 

says  a  newspaper 
pipe  smoker. 


I  UK  SPRINGFIELD   I  NION 

Springfield,  Mas-..  Sept.  >.-,.  ms 
I. .mis  \  Brother  Company, 

Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  been  reading  your  re- 

eent  advertisements  in  current  periodicals 
w  ilh  a  srreat  deal  of  interest,  but  find  that 
yon  overlooked  a  bet.  and.  beintr  a  loyal 
smoker  of  "Edgeworth"  for  nearly  as  many 
yean  as  Bryan  baa  run  for  president,  lam 
sending  it  on  for  n  hat  it  is  worth. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  recentlj 
in  which  he  said  that,  while  he  is  a  con- 
stant smoker  of  -lieed  tohacco,  he  finds 
that  tin-  Edgeworth  Ready-Ruhbed  was  the 
Deal  thins  in  the  world  to  break  in  a  new 
pipe  with.  I  tried  to  get  it  on  my  vacation, 
and  found  him  to  be  perfect!]  right  Yon 
don't  get  any  of  that  bitter  Wood  taste  from 
the  new  pipe  With  the  Read \ -Rubbed,  and 
it  make-  smoking  a  new  pipe  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  disagreeable  duly.  Then. 
after  it  is  broke  in,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
turn  again  to  the  heavier  sliced  tobacco. 
There  is  the  tip,  and  as  a  loyal  supporter  of 
Edgeworth  I  hope  it  will  help  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

( : 

P.S. — By  the  way.  if  you  make  use  of  this, 
kindly  omit  my  name.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  my  endorsement,  but  as  a  new  -paper  re- 
porter I  would  be  kidded  to  death  if  my 
name  appeared  in  print. 


Have  you  just  Ixjught  a  new   pipe? 
No    matter — have    you    ever  smoked    Edge- 
worth  Tobacco? 

If  you  never  have,  let  us  send  you  samples  of 
both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgewortb 
Rcady-Rubl>ed. 

The-'  are  simply  different  forms  of  the  same 
tobacco.  Tlte  Plug  Slice 
comes  in  flat  cakes  of  to- 
bacco, each  cake  being  made 
up  of  a  number  of  thin. 
uniform,  oblong  slices. 

One  of  these  slices  ground 
up  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
makes  just  a  pipeful.  In- 
stead uf  singing  the 
praises  of  the  tobacco 
here,  we  simply  invite 
you  to  ask  us  for  a 
free  sample. 

P.  d  g  e  w  o  r  t  h 
Ready-Rubbed  is 
simply  the  Plug 
Slice  rubbed  up  by 
special  machines 
and  ready  for  the 
You  get  a  -ample  of  this,  too. 
It's  not  a  case  of  one  ln-ing  Itetter  than  the 
other,  it's  just  personal  choice,  and  so  that  yon 
may  try  ImiIIi  we  offer  you  lx>th. 

Ju-t  write  your  request  on  a  post  card  and 
mail  it  to  us.  It  will  Ik-  a  favor  if  you  mention 
also  the  name  of  your  tobacco  dealer. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  are 

16c,  25c,  ode  and  $1.00.  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  is  10c  for  pocket  size  tin.  50c  for  large 
tin  and  $1.00  in  handsome  humidor  packages. 
Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply,  hut 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases  all  dealers  have  it. 
For  the  free  samples,  write  to  I-aru-  &  Mrother 
Co.,  5  South  2ist  Street,  Richmond.  Va.  This 
firm  was  established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edge- 
worth  makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking 
tobacco,  including  the  well-known  QUiid — 
granulated  plug — a  great   favorite  with  smokers 

for  many  years. 


pipe. 
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Next  to  Air,  the  Best  Cushion- 
Money-Saving  Motz  Tires 


In  certain  truck  service,  neither 
pneumatic  nor  solid  tins  are  the 
most  economical,  or  yield  the  most 
productive  results. 

If  light  delivery'  truck  repair  costs 
and  tire  costs  are  high,  Motz  Com- 
mercial Cushion  Tires  not  only  will 
reduce  them  but  will  increase  the 
machine's  earning  power. 

We  call  the  Motz  the  intermediate 
truck  tire  because  it  fits  so  perfectl) 
between  the  two  other  types. 

Its  field  is  so  broad,  and  recog- 
nition of  its  peculiar  fitness  is 
spreading  so  rapidly,  t  hat  Mot  /  sales 
are  mounting  higher  and  higher. 

In  every  case   where  we  have 

recommended  Motz  Tires,  new  truck 
economies  have  justified  the  change. 
Trucks  have  fewer  broken  parts. 
Repairs  are  less  frequent. 


This  is  so  because  Motz  cushion- 
ing qualities — excelled  only  by  air — 
absorb  most  of  the  jar  and  jolt  which 
disable  truck  mechanism. 

This  wonderful  cushion  permits 
speeds  up  to  25  miles  :m  hour.  That 
means  more  deliveries,  quicker  deliv- 
eries, and  a  wider  territory  covered. 
An  economy,  if  not  an  actual  profit 
from  new  business  gained. 

Then  there  is  the  saving  in  mile- 
age-cost, Motz  users  average  around 
10,000  miles  per  tire.     Many  report 
service  of  12,000  to  18,000  miles- 
some  as  high  as  35,000  miles. 

Telephone  the  Goodyear  Branch, 

and  if  they  advise  you  to  change  to 

Motz    Tires,  do  so   and    see    how 

'quickly  excess  truck  expense  ends. 

The   Goodyear   Tire    &    Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


(tOODWEAR 

VJ  A  &A  O  N 

MOTZ  CUSHION  TIRES 


SIGNS,  TICKETS  and  POSTERS 

A  book  of  easy  instruction  for  the  sign-writer.    Every 
detail  of  the  work  fully  and  carefully  explained.   Cloth. 
170  illustrations,  by  mail,  58  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  outline  above  is  the  outcome 
of  20   centuries   of   contention.      It    is   th :    victor. 
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give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feel 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  i<-     _, 
Bton    norma]   strength  to  wcakem-d      ^Te,I 
arches.      Relieve  and  prevejit 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  r.r  dire* 
Write  for  Booklet  and 
View  of  1  nh       ^>   Free  J  O-Day  Trial  Offer  &E$fe&^   fl 
rut  with  k  rule  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-A  Reade  St.  N.Y, 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Established  1827 

Organs  of  Distinction  for 

Residences — with  or  without 

self-playing  device. 

Address:  Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Kendal  Green,  Mass.  (Dept.  A; 

Branches 
Boston      New  York      Philadelphia      Chicago     Dallas 


And  this  tremendous  hold  on  the  people 
of  his  race  was  due  as  much  to  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  Aleichem  as  to 
the  humanity  of  his  writings.  His  love  for 
mankind  in  general,  and  his  great  simplic- 
ity of  spirit,  are  nowhere  better  evidenced 
than  in  the  will  which  the  writer  had  re- 
quested to  be  opened  and  published  after 
his  death.  The  document,  which  the  New 
York  American  calls  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  wills  ever  published  in  New 
York,  was  printed  in  full  in  that  paper, 
in  English  translation.  The  original  was, 
of  course,  written  in  Yiddish.  In  brief, 
it  runs: 

"I.  Wherever  I  die  I  want  to  be  placed 
not  among  aristocrats  or  among  the  power- 
ful, but  among  the  plain  Jewish  laborers, 
among  the  very  people  itself,  so  that  the 
gravestone  that  is  to  be  placed  upon  my 
grave  should  illumine  the  simple  graves 
about  me;  and  these  simple  graves  should 
adorn  my  gravestone,  even  as  the  plain, 
good  people  during  my  lifetime  illumined 
t  heir  Folkessch  reiber. 

"II.  No  titles  of  any  kind,  with  praises, 
with  rabbinical  honors,  should  be  placed 
upon  my  gravestone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  name  Sholem  Aleichem  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Jewish  inscription  herewith 
enclosed  on  the  other  side. 

"III.  There  should  be  no  kind  of  debate 
or  discussion  among  my  colleagues  as  to 
making  my  name  eternal,  as  to  a  monument 
to  be  erected  in  New  York,  etc.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  rest  quietly  in  my  grave 
if  my  colleagues  make  themselves  foolish. 

' '  The  best  monument  or  me  will  be,  if  my 
works  are  read  and  if  there  be  found  among 
the  better-to-do  classes  of  our  people  Maece- 
nases who  will  publish  and  distribute  my 
works  in  Yiddish  or  in  other  languages,  and 
thus  give  the  people  the  possibility  of  read- 
ing and  my  family  an  honorable  existence. 
If  I  have  been  worthy  not  to  earn  Maece- 
nases during  my  lifetime,  perhaps  I  shall 
be  worthy  of  them  after  my  death.  I  go 
away  from  the  world  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  people  will  not  forsake  my  orphans. 

"IV.  At  my  grave  and  throughout  a 
whole  year  and  then  every  year  on  the 
Jahrzeit  my  remaining  son,  and  my  sons- 
in-law,  if  they  are  so  minded,  should  say 
Kaddish  after  me.  And  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  do  this,  or  if  they  have  no  time 
for  it,  or  if  it  be  against  their  religious 
convictions,  they  can  be  absolved  from 
this  duty  only  if  they  all  come  together 
with  my  daughters  and  my  grandchildren 
and  with  good  friends,  and  read  this,  my 
will,  and  also  select  one  of  my  stories, 
one  of  the  really  joyous  ones,  and  read  it 
aloud  in  whatever  language  they  under- 
stand best,  and  let  my  name  be  mentioned 
by  them  with  laughter  rather  than  not  be 
mentioned  at  all. 

"V.  My  children  and  children's  children 
can  have  whatever  religious  conviction 
they  will.  But  I  beg  of  them  to  guard  their 
Jewish  descent.  Those  of  my  children 
who  want  to  cut  themselves  off  from  their 
race  and  want  to  join  another  faith  have 
by  that  very  desire  already  cut  them- 
selves off  from  their  race  and  family,  and 
have  thus  erased  themselves  from  my  will 
—'and  they  shall  have  no  portion  and 
inheritance  among  their  brethren.' 

"IX.  My  wish  is  that  my  heirs  should 
so  arrange  that   my   works  and   my  plays 
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than  the  churches,  but  he  delivers  it  more 
effectively. 

As  Billy  Sunday  spoke  I  looked  around 
that  vast  tabernacle.  It  appealed  to  me 
as  a  miracle  of  our  country's  democracy. 
The  people  met  to  seo  and  hear  a  man  born 
in  a  log  cabin,  trained  in  professional  base- 
ball, converted  in  a  rescue  mission,  and  the 
most  potent  single  personality  in  our  land 
to-day.  As  I  said  before,  ho  has  no  new 
message.  He  embodies  no  new  discovery 
or  cult  or  interpretation.  He  himself  says 
he  is  "an  old-fashioned  preacher  of  the 
old-fashioned  gospel."  And  that's  just 
what  he  is. 

That  is  why  I  "hit  the  sawdust  trail" 
along  with  my  teammates.  I  wasn't  in  a 
state  of  emotional  exaltation.  I  wasn't 
carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  appeal. 
1  didn't  cry  out  "Halleluiah!"  "Amen!  " 
and  "Glory  to  God!"  When  Billy  Sunday 
finished  with  his  sermon  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  only  prompted  me  to  step 
forward  and  shake  his  hand. 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  my  action. 
There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  find 
in  the  incident  an  opportunity  to  kid 
Baker;  they  are  people  who  like  to  picture 
a  ball-player  as  a  rowdy  or  a  roughneck. 
They  are  the  same  people  who  go  to  a  prize- 
fight to  see  blood  spilled  all  over  the  ring — 
not  to  witness  a  clean  exhibition  of  boxing. 
I  don't  care  a  snap  of  my  fingers  for  their 
opinion. 

Naturally  my  associates  and  myself  are 
sorry  that  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
affair.  We  consider  it  a  private  matter. 
It  should  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  our 
public  life.  _____ 

THE  END   OF  ARMAGEDDON 

WITH  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Hughes 
for  President  by  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  great  Progressive 
party  would  drift  back  into  the  ranks  and 
the  movement  of  four  years  ago  would  bo 
only  a  memory.  For  the  greatest  per- 
sonality in  the  party,  the  one  who  made 
the  machine  go,  has  returned  to  the  fold, 
and  is  again  laboring  with  the  old  asso- 
ciates. The  attitude  of  the  Progressives  is 
interesting.  Everywhere  there  seem  to  bo 
discouragement  and  resignation,  but  there 
is  little  or  no  disparagement  of  their  idol. 
None  has  a  word  against  the  Colonel. 

But  the  entire  campaign  thus  far  has 
brought  out  no  such  document  as  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  just  after  Roosevelt  withheld 
his  acceptance  of  the  Progressive  nomina- 
tion. It  is  full  of  tributes  to  the  amazing 
personality  of  the  man,  to  the  way  ho  had 
of  drawing  men  close  to  him,  to  tho  eager- 
ness with  which  his  followers  went  with 
him  to  tin-  (Mid.  There  is  a  poignancy  in  the 
simple  lines,  and  t  here1  is  a  tenderness  which 
could  only  have  been  conceived,  as  it  was 
engendered,  by  a  strong  man.    We  read: 

Ah,  Teddy,  dear,  and  did  ye  hear  tho 
news  that's  goin'  round? 

They  say  you're  gone  from  tho  stage. 
that  strange  cold  men,  whom  we  respect, 
but  lovo  not,  must  be  our  meat  for  all 
tho  campaign  days  to  come. 

Gray  is  the  prospect;   dull  is  the  outlook. 

We  felt  all  the  while  that  over  in  tho 
Auditorium  and  the  Coliseum  they  were 
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OVER  100  miles  an  hour!     This  is  the 
accustomed  pace  of  track  race  winners.    And 
not  for  one  mile  but  for  two  hundred  and  upward ! 

Speed  begets  vibration,  jolt  and  jar.  The  extreme  of 
every  condition  which  can  possibly  attend  motoring  is  met.  Con- 
sequently, track  racing  and  road  racing  afford  the  supreme  test  of 

automobile  efficiency,  and  mark  well  this  hct—fo/fy  ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
drivers  iv/io  participate  in  track  and  road  races  always  ha<ve  the 

*Hariford 

SHOCK   ABSORBER 

on  their  cars.  It  is  their  choice  above  all  others.  You  will  appreciate  their 
preference  when  you  consider  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  travel  as  fast  as 
these  men  must,  and  hold  one's  seat,  without  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber. 
It  steadies  the  movements  of  a  car,  absorbs  the  jolt,  jar  and  vibration,  prevent 
spring  breakage,  stops  wheel 
bouncing,  minimizes  skidding  and 
conserves  tires. 

As  in  the  supreme  test  of 
track  and  road  racing,  so  for 
every  requirement  of  ordinary, 
everyday  motor  travel,  the  Hart- 
ford is  indispensable  for  comfort 
and  safety- — and  for  economy,  too, 
because  the  smooth-riding  car  is 
peculiarly  exempt  from  tire  trou- 
bles, spring  breakage  and  similar 
ills. 

A  Comfort  Chart — we  send  it  on  request — 
tells  how  to  make  any  motor  car  more 
fortable.  Your  car  is  listed  on  this  chart. 

EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc. 

Heretofore  hnoum  as  Hartford  Suspension  Co, 

191   Morgan  Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber.  Hartford  Cushion  Spring,  E.  V.  Hart- 
ford Electric  Brake,  Hartford  Auto  Jack,  Hartford  Bumper,  Red  Rack  Jack 

Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago 

Distributor*  in  principal  titi»  .*.     i>*  nh  ra  f  r<  ryiwV  n 

*■   I  \>rint  rly  TruffttuU-Martford 


Ant  mobile  man- 
ufacturers     arc 

D  >w      vising      the 

finest  springs 
that  ran  1*-  made. 
i  want  ni«  to 
comfort,  you 
mustuseHartford 
Shock   A>>s  ■rbers. 


Makes  Every 
Road  a  Boulevard 
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Leivd  Me  3  Feet  of       < 
Floor  Space  for  30  Days  If* 


I  want  t.>  put  a  Whit*  Pros!  In  your  kitchen  i  d  a  m  nth*i  trial,    i 
brings  free  catalog.   Tell  men  oat,   I  will  pay  fn 

.  can  And  out  what  a  real  back  at  my 


oxi^nsr  if  1  am  wr  nc.     1  man  the  only  round  metal  i 

its  beauty. 

■ 
J>-  ■:&  and 


H    L   Smith,  Pros. 


ater  paw  nature.  Nickel  trimmings.  Move-easy  casta  ra     THE     GREAT 
Many    features    found   to.  i 
Awarded GoMXedal  at  Panaina-Paculc  Bxnositt<  n. 

Lasts  a  life-time.    Immediate  delivery.    Hand**  me 
catalog  and  unusually  lost 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
>t    1     S 
Department  D-ll  Jackson,  Mlchiesn 


White  Frost 

-~         SANITARY 

Refrigerator! 
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Something  ICY'HOT 
For  Everyone  $1 .25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-  ,  „ 


ere,  for  selection.  Or  send    —  an™  ^p 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic 
tures  and  prices  of  all  styles.    The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown, 


re      \ 


ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.   The  temperature    1  I 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  out- / J 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used.   (  f 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it.  J  J 


ICY- HOT 


Keeps  Contents       V 
Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours 
Steaming-Hot  24  Hours 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur- 
pose—Carafes  and    Pitchers   for 
table— Bottles  for  the   nursery, 
room  and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuff: 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 
Every  home  needs  an  ICY -HOT. 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperature  and  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.   Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

took  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage— absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in 
stantly  taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showing^many 
beautiful  styles  from  SI  .25  up. 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kil 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.  Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 


the 
sick- 
ice 

In- 


BOTTLEl 
No.  22 


keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold 
as  desired;  lower  compart 
ment  keeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  tfO 
'  Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle.  *£ 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,       DepL  D,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Lasts  for  Years 
and  why 


— first,  because  extra -deep  corrugations 
make  Witt  steel  29  times  stronger  than  plain 
steel  and  safe  against  the  ashman's  roughest 
handling. 

— second,  because  a  special  galvanizing 
process  makes  Witt's  resist  rust  and 
the  fiercest  rav- 
ages of  the 
weather- 
man. 

Look 
for  the 
Yellow 
Label 


Sanitary .  too.  Tight-fitting  lid  seals  Witt  "s 
like  a  vault.     Odors  can't  get  out;  dogs, 
flies,  rats,  roaches  can't  get  in.    Try  Witt's 
this  time.     Write  for  booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest  Witt  dealer.      THE   WITT 
CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Cincinnati,  Ohic 


Witt's  Can  and  Pail 


breaking  to  us  the  news  of  a  death  in  the 
family.  They  were  merciful;  they  held  it 
back;  they  did  not  let  us  have  the  shock 
of  it  all  at  once.    They  meant  kindly. 

But  now  that  the  news  has  come,  the 
kindness  of  friends  can  help  but  little.  Our 
hearts  are  broken.  We  need  you  and  we 
want  you  every  minute. 

Ah,  the  fun  of  you  and  the  glory  of  you! 

Where  lies  the  American  whose  passion 
or  whose  imagination  you  have  not  set 
atingling?  Who  else  has  meant  the  savor 
of  life  for  us?  Who  but  you  has  taken 
us  and  set  our  feet  upon  the  high  places? 

Before  you  came  all  in  politics  was  set 
and  regular.  Those  who  were  ordained 
to  rule  over  us  did  so  with  that  gravity 
with  which  stupid  grown  ups  so  oft  repress 
the  child.  No  one  ever  talked  to  us  as 
you  did.  They  called  us  voters  or  con- 
stituents or  such  big  names  as  these.  They 
never  took  us  by  the  hand  and  laughed  and 
played  with  us  as  you  did. 

They  never  understood  us.  They  Could 
preach  Sunday-school  and  arithmetic.  But 
the  good  Lord  never  gave  it  to  them  to 
speak  to  the  heart. 

And  then  you  came! 

Dancing  down  the  road,  you  came  with 
life  and  love  and  courage  and  fun  stickin' 
out  all  over  you.  How  we  loved  you  at 
the  first  sight!     And  how  you  loved  us! 

Friends  we  were,  tho  you  were  in  the 
White  House  and  we  were  making  mud 
pies.  Friends  we  were  together  with  noth- 
ing to  come  between  us. 

Your  love  would  let  no  harm  come  near 
us,  and  we  knew  it.  With  your  courage 
you  fought  for  us.  With  your  life  and  your 
fun,  you  took  us  out  of  the  drab  grind. 

You  told  us  of  the  birds  in  the  air  and 
of  the  fishes  in  the  sea.  The  great  tales 
of  the  old  heroes,  the  sagas  of  the  past,  you 
spread  before  our  astonished  eyes.  You 
gave  us  new  words — delightful  words — to 
play  with;  and  jokes— delightful  jokes — 
to  make  us  laugh. 

How  we  wanted  you  back  when  you 
went  away!  But  they  stole  our  ri^ht 
from  us  and  they  wouldn't  let  you  come 
back.  So  we  followed  you,  4,000,000  of  us, 
in  a  fight  the  like  of  which  we  never  knew. 
Joy  and  religion  were  in  it  in  equal  measure. 
1  lymns  and  cleanliness  and  color  and  bat  t  Le 
all  were  jumbled  in  it.  The  good  of  it  is 
set  forever  into  the  life  of  the  nation. 

But  the  schoolmaster  beat  you,  and  the 
great  war  came  to  crowd  you  from  our 
thoughts.  We  thought  only  of  ourselves 
beeause  you  were  no  longer  there  to  make 
us  think  of  our  country.  At  the  last  we 
turned  to  you — when  it  was  too  late. 

So  now  we  are  not  to  have  you.  We 
must  go  stumbling  on  alone,  hoping  that 
the  man  they've  j^iven  us  may  show  some- 
thing of  that  fire  and  strength  upon  which 
you  taught  us  to  rely. 

It's  our  fault,  not  theirs.  It's  our 
fault,  not  yours.  You  warned  us  that  we 
must  be  ready  to  go  through  to  the  end. 
We  weren't.  Fear  had  come  upon  us,  fear 
of  ourselves.  We  were  split  up.  We  eyed 
each  other  with  distrust.  The  spirit  of 
your  old  sagas  had  gone  from  us. 

Now  we  must  face  it  alone,  unless  you 
help  us.  Do  not  forsake  us  to  sulk  in  your 
tent.  Make  the  sacrifice  they  demand, 
not  for  their  sake,  but  for  ours.  Help 
them  win  with  the  cold,  good  man  they've 
chosen.  Help  that  man  to  hold  his 
courage  and  fight  worthily  for  the  things 
which  you  have  taught  us — tho  the  real 
fight  for  them  was  yours,  not,  his.  Don't, 
let  our  councils  be  divided.     Don't  let  hot- 


headed friends  force  their  personal  claims 
upon  you. 

But  whatever  you  do  or  whatever  you 
don't  do,  be  sure  of  one  thing — we  shall 
never  hold  it  against  you.  For  all  that  is 
gone,  you  can  do  no  wrong  in  our  sight. 
The  memory  of  you  shall  never  fade  from 
our  hearts. 

Ah,  Teddy  dear  —  we  love  you  now 
and  always. 

WATCHING  FLOWERS  GROW 

WHEN  you  sit  in  the  darkened  theater 
and  see  flashed  on  the  screen  the 
words,  "How  the  Tulip  Develops,"  and 
then  in  the  next  five  minutes  you  watch 
the  plant  shoot  from  the  ground,  unfold  its 
leaves,  and,  lastly,  shake  out  its  glorious 
blossom — you  have  probably  gone  back  to 
your  own  garden  and  wondered  what  won- 
derful fertilizer  they  used  to  make  things 
grow  like  that.  But  it  was  the  camera  that 
deceived  you.  That  picture  which  you 
saw  run  off  in  a  few  minutes  took  weeks  to 
make.  We  get  the  details  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  says: 

The  motion-picture  machine  is  used  to 
show  the  blossoming  of  a  flower  or  the 
development  of  a  butterfly  as  readily  as 
any  other  phase  of  life.  Every  one  knows 
that  such  a  machine  may  be  run  either 
fast  or  slow,  so  that  the  series  of  events 
represented  appear  to  take  place  faster  or 
slower  than  they  do  in  nature.  Thus  we 
<  ill  en  see  a  lot  of  figures  marching  across  the 
screen  at  an  impossible  pace.  Now,  this 
"speeding-up"  process  may  be  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  a  series  of  events  which 
actually  extended  over  days  or  months 
may  pass  before  the  spectator's  eye  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  was  discovered  years  ago 
and  was  put  into  practise  in  laboratories 
in  France.  Nowadays  one  may  see  a  flower 
grow,  bud,  blossom,  and  put  forth  seed,  all 
in  five  minutes,  at  a  moving-picture  show. 

The  operation  of  exhibiting  anything  like 
the  development  of  a  flower  from  birth  to 
maturity  requires,  of  course,  considerable 
time,  altho  the  result  consumes  not  more 
than  five  minutes  when  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  The  negatives  must  be  made  at 
regular  intervals  of  time,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  plant's  growth,  while  the 
exposure  must  continue  day  and  night  until 
that  point  is  attained  at  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  object  has  reached  its  maturity. 
The  method  in  the  case  of  the  rose,  for 
example,  is  as  follows: 

Just  as  soon  as  the  bud  begins  to  show 
the  first  film  is  exposed,  and  from  that  time 
on  until  the  blossom  is  full  blown  a  fresh 
negative  is  exposed  every  ten  minutes, 
both  day  and  night.  The  time  of  exposure 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  season, 
the  warmth  of  the  greenhouse,  the  species 
(if  flower,  etc.  Generally,  however,  less 
than  three  weeks  are  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  In  this  time,  some- 
t  hing  like  2,400  films  are  exposed,  which  are 
not  so  many  when  it  is  considered  that 
most  moving  pictures  of  animate  objects 
carry  some  10,000  to  20,000  separate  and 
distinct  photographs.  At  night,  the  nega- 
tives are  taken  by  electric  light. 

One  of  the  prettiest  effects  is  tho  emer- 
gence of  a  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis. 
The  films  for  this  are  exposed  with  a  fair 
degree  of  rapidity,  since  a  butterfly  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  to  develop  once  it  has 
shed  its  shell. 
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Is  Your  Car  Top  Heavy? 

Why  buy  a  light  weight  car  burdened  with  a  heavy  top? 

Alow  weight  center  means  safer,  easier  riding.  Unnecessary 
top  weight  means  waste — increased  vibration  and  side  sway. 

You  pay  for  every  additional  pound  with  gasoline,  oil, 
tires  and  general  wear. 

At  the  best  the  most  efficient  top  material  can  only  be  a 
waterproof  layer  supported  by  cloth— the  lighter,  the  better- 
but  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  when  up,  and  flexible 
enough  to  fold  without  cracking. 

Extra  layers  of  cloth  and  combiners  only  add  weight, 
diminish  flexibility  and  increase  the  possibilities  of  cracking 
in  folding.  Mohair  tops  absorb  pounds  of  water  during  a 
storm  and  accumulate  dust  when  dry. 

ou  PONT 

i&BRIKOJ! 


riAYNTlTE 


Single  Texture  Top  Material 

is  ideal  for  the  modern  one-man  top.    It  is  made  of  a  single 
thickness  of  light,  strong  cloth  coated  with  a  flexible,  water- 
proof compound  that  sheds  water  like  a  duck's  back.    It  can 
be  easily  washed,  always  looks  well  and,  because  it  is  chemi- 
cally  inert,   will   not   oxidize   nor  disintegrate. 
Guaranteed  one  year  against  leaking  but  built  to 
last  the  life  of  your  car.    Any  top  maker  can  re- 
place your  old  dusty  or  leaky  top  with  Rayntite. 

Du  Pont   Fabrikoid  Write  for  samples  and  booklets  and  latest  list  of 

ttC^VfcS  c™  equipped  with  this  modern  top  material. 

of  Du  Pont    Fabrikoid 

!£X»£2:  DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY,    Wilmington,  Del. 

bile   Upholstery  — used  Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

on  60%  of  1916's  en-  r\cc- 

tire  output.  Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto 
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Erected  in  Three  Days— 

A   Permanent 

All-Steel  Building 

These  substantial  fireproof  buildings  are  great 
savers  of  time  and  money.  Quickly  erected  and 
easy  to  take  down  and  move  from  one  location 
to  another.  The  only  tool  required  is  a  hammer. 
Held  absolutely  rigid  by  means  of  a  simple  lock- 
ing device.  More  economical  than  wood — never 
wear  out  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 


Kahn  Steel 

Buildings 


Made  from  interchangeable  pressed  steel  panels 
— strong  and  permanent.  Provided  with  steel 
sash,  steel  doors  and  steel-tile  roof.  Fireproof — 
approved  by  city  building  departments. 
Weather-tight,  sanitary,  rigid.  Especially  suit- 
able for  garages,  store-houses,  factories,  offices, 
schools,  hospitals,  cottages,  election  booths, 
boat  houses,  etc.  Widely  used  by  manufac- 
turers, railroads,  contractors,  etc. 

Send   for  This   Free   Book 

Write   for    this    free    book ;   learn    all    about    Kahn 
Steel  Buildings  and  their  many  uses. 
Show's  the  various  styles  and  sizes 
and  the  simple  method  of  erec- 
tion. Address  Dept.  P-36. 


GLARE 


STOPPER 


Price 
$250 


Modifies  the  Strongest  Rays 
To  a  Soft  Glow 


/ 


Motoring  at  night  is  the  most  pleasant,  as  well  as  the 
most  dangerous — when  the  glaring  rays  oi  approai  ri- 
my lights  blink  and  dazzle  your  eyes  in  blindness 
— seconds  though  it  be— in  those  few  seconds  a 
eriouf  accident  might  happen. 
But  with  the  use  of  a  Staude  Clare  Stopper  you 
have  protection  -you 're  safe,  for  the  rays  are  but 
a  soft  glow  and  you  clearly  see  the  road  ahead. 
Sun  dazzle  melts  into  soft  moonlight  with  a  Staude. 
The  Staude  is  a  polished   crystal,  amber  plate   glass 
lens  with  nickel  plated  adjustable  fixture  for  clamp- 
ing to  your  windshield. 

Ask  yonr  accessory  dealer.    He  will  get  one  for  you, 
if   he  'lees  not  as  yet  carry  the  Staode  in  stock,  or  wt 
r      will  send  one  direct  for  $2.50  postpaid. 

E.  C.  STAUDE  MFG.  CO.,  2676  W.  University  Ave.,  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 


Send  for 

Illustrated 

Booklet 


StopsThT^^TjIare  and  Dan^r  of  Accidents 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Ach,  Louis  ! — "  I'm  afraid  these  Louis 
XV.  heels  are  much  too  high  for  me. 
Perhaps  you  have  lower  ones — say  about 
Louis  X.  would  do,  I  think." — London 
Opinion. 


Some  Satisfaction. — Miss  Green — "  Of 
course,  you  can't  believe  everything  you 
hear." 

Miss  Gadleigh — "  Oh,  no;  but  you 
can  repeat  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


.  They   Are   Never   Satisfied.—"  What  is 
(he  cause  of  social  unrest?  " 

"  The  desire,"  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax, 
"  of  the  workingman  for  leisure  and  of  the 
leisurely  man  for  something  to  keep  him 
busy." — Washington  Star. 


Getting  Back  at  Him. — Politician — 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say.  All  I  know  is 
what  is  in  the  papers." 

Reporter — "  I  see  now  what  you  meant 
yesterday  when  you  said  there  is  nothing 
in  the  papers  nowadays." — Puck. 


Doomed. — Anxious  Mother — "  Young 
Millyuns  seems  to  be  quite  friendly  with 
you  of  late.  Do  you  know  what  his  in- 
tentions are?  " 

Pretty  Daughter — "  No,  and  I  don't 
care;  but  I  know  what  mine  are." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Better  Authority. — "  It  was  Shakespeare, 
wasn't  it,  who  said,  '  Sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity  '?  " 

"  Shakespeare  may  have  said  it  origi- 
nally, but  I  heard  it  from  a  lawyer  who  had 
pocketed  65  per  cent,  of  an  estate." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Of  the  Same  Class.—"  They  say," 
remarked  the  spinster  boarder,  "  that  the 
woman  who  hesitates  is  lost." 

"  Lost  is  not  the  proper  word  for  it," 
growled  the  fussy  old  bachelor  at  the  pedal 
extremity  of  the  table.  "  She's  extinct." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Prosperity. — Farmer  Corning  was  asked 
whether  he  had  had  a  good  year. 

"  Gosh,  yes  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  had 
four  cows  and  three  hogs  killed  by  railway- 
trains  and  two  hogs  and  eleven  chickens 
killed  by  automobiles.  I  cleared  near  a 
thousand  dollars." — Puck. 


Her  Silence. — Young  Aldrich  was  wait- 
ing in  the  parlor  for  his  loved  one  to  appear, 
when  her  small  brother  came  in  and  took 
a  seat. 

"  Well,  Chester,"  said  Aldrich,  "  what 
did  your  sister  say  when  you  told  her  I 
was  waiting?  " 

"  Why,  she  didn't  say  nothing,"  replied 
the  small  brother.  "  She  just  took  a  ring 
off  one  finger  an'  put  it  on  another." — Life. 


A  Small  Point. — Barristkr'k  Wife — 
"  So  your  client  was  acquitted  of  murder. 
On  what  grounds?  " 

Barrister — "  Insanity.  We  proved  that 
his  father  once  spent  two  years  in  an 
asylum." 

Barrister's  Wife — "  But  he  didn't, 
did  he?  " 

Barrister —  '  Yes.       He     was     doctor 

(here,   but   we   had    not   time   lo   bring   that 
fact  out."— Til- Bits. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


THK    WESTERN     FRONT 


Juno  22. — Borlin  reports  small  gains  by  I  be 
armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Meuse  west  of  Fort 
Vaux. 
French  sources  report  that  French  avia- 
tors shelled  the  German  city  of  Treves, 
and  the  towns  of  Karlsruhe  and  Mul- 
heim  in  reprisal  for  raids  on  Bar-le- 
Duc  and  Limeville.  More  than  one 
hundred  bombs  were  dropt  in  the 
progress  of  the  raid. 

June  23. — The  Germans  take  the  Thiau- 
mont  field-work  after  weeks  of  effort, 
and  at  terrific  cost.  Both  sides  report 
enormous  losses.  Pushing  their  ad- 
vantage, after  the  works  had  fallen,  the 
(iermans  drive  on  to  the  village  of 
Fleury,  southeast  of  Hill  320,  but  are 
dislodged  by  the  French  fire  and 
retreat  in  disorder. 
Berlin  reports  three  French  attempts  to 
recapture  trenches  west  of  Fort  Vaux, 
which  were  repulsed.  Four  Allied 
aeros,  which  participated  in  the  recent 
raid  on  Karlsruhe,  Treves,  and  Miil- 
heim,  are  reported  brought  down  by 
German  fire  and  destroyed. 

June  24. — The  French  succeed  in  effecting 
a  counter-offensive  and  driving  the 
Germans  back  from  Hills  320  and  321, 
to  the  Thiaumont  field-work,  which 
still  remains  in  Teuton  hands. 
Sergeant  Victor  Chapman,  son  of  John 
Jay  Chapman,  of  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  flying  corps 
in  the  service  of  France  on  the  Western 
front,  is  killed  in  an  air-battle  over 
Verdun. 

June  25.— Paris  reports  that  100,000  Ger- 
mans were  used  in  the  three-mile  line 
attacking  Thiaumont,  and  that  the  gain 
cost  30,000  Teuton  lives  in  four  hours. 

June  26. — The  British  launch  a  new  offen- 
sive on  the  Western  front  and  succeed 
in  penetrating  the  enemy's  lines  in 
ten  places.  Unusual  artillery  activity 
is  under  way  in  the  Loos  sector 
particularly. 

June  27. — Small  gains  are  reported  made 
by  the  French  in  the  Thiaumont 
sector,  with  a  new  repulse  of  the 
Teutons  at  Fleury. 

June  28. — British  attacks  on  the  German 
front  in  Flanders  increase  in  fury,  and 
the  trenches  near  Angres,  north  of 
Souchez,  are  badly  battered.  The 
attacks  made  by  tiie  Teutons  in  the 
Champagne  district  fail  to  gain  any 
foothold. 

THE    KASTERN    FRONT 

June  22. — Radautz,  in  southern  Bukowina, 
eleven  miles  southwest  of  the  Sereth, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
offensive,  giving  control  of  aboul  one- 
half  of  Ron  mania's  western  Frontier, 
In  the  Kolki-Sokol  sector  of  the  Styrpa 
the  fighting  continues,  the  Germans 
halting  the  advance  of  the  in\  aders  with 
great  losses.     Further  south,  according 

to  Berlin  reports,  the  Russians  are 
driven  back  along  both  sides  of  the 
Turtja  River,  west  of  Lutzk,  and  down 
to  the  town  of  Corochow,  mar  the 
Galician  border. 

June  23.— With   the  occupation  of  three 

important  railway  towns,  Stra/.a,  Wid- 
ttitz,  and  Gurahumora,  the  whole  of  the 
Crownland  of  Bukowina  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  advance.  The 
Austrians  are  reported  retreating  into 
the  foothills  of  the  Karpathians. 

June  24. — The  Russian  troops  seize  Kuty, 
l.r>  miles  from  Rolomea.  an  important 
railway  town,  and  are  pushing  westward 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service ' ' 

MAZDA  Service  is  the  hub  — 
MAZDA  lamp  manufacturers 
the  spokes — in  the  wheel  of  in- 
candescent lamp  progress 


The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  ot  a  world-wide  service  to 
rertain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and 
select  scienliBc  and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to 
the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 
Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General   Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  Kew  York. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an 
j»*uranoe  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property 
of  the  General  Electric  Company.        ::  ::  ::        :: 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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J    \/</   ;.'  THK  CARE  OFTHE  JAPAS  BS  J     II    I/.' 
OEh'lc  K.    a  iw*'k  <-f  Intimate  first-hand  Insight!  bnl 

ten   War.  witli    numcious    actual   snapshot*.    $1.50  postpaid. 
H  \K  ,v  WAGNALLS COMPANY,  M:\Y  YOKK. 


Those  Who  Own 
WATER  CRAFT 

will  find  an  added  decree  of  pleasure  by  insuring 
the  absolute  safety  at  their  guests  while  on  the 

"UNIVERSAL  ILANASILK" 
LIFE-SAVING  EQUIPMENTS 

are  approved  by  the  1*  S.  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  tor  uee  on 

all  water  craft.  They  are  un-ink- 
able  under  the  heaviest  person  and 
tloat  indefinitely. 

Life  Preservers.  $1  75 

Seat  Cushions.  $1.25  and  $1  00 

Also  Ring  Buoj  s.  Swimming  Belts, 

Mattresses,  etc.   Send  money  order 

or  draft. 

Boatmen  should   read  "Safety  on 
the  Water."     Free.     Send  lot  it. 

Universal  Safety  Mattress  Co..  Inc. 

Dept.  2    31  Nassau  St..  New  York 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 


Executive  Accountants  command  biff  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledffe  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin  -we  prepare  you 
from  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 
1.1,.  M  .  C.  P.  A.  ex-Secretary  Illinois  Mate  Board  of  Examiners  in 
ancy  .  and  larjre  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752  HA.  Chicago,  III. 

O^RiderAGENTSWanfecl 

1916  1^^t\       ,n  each  town  to  ride  and  snot?  a  new  1916 
■■lalB        LY^  model  "RANGER"  bicycle      Write  for  our 
n  a  sample  to  introduce. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days' trial.  Send  for  big free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
|  made  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  be  astonished 


ato<2J'e5r°J!  e.'ic•,  am*  remarkablV'terms'. 
94  STYLES,  flies  and  colors  in  Range  ■ 
i  bicycles.    M   st  complete  line  In  America 
,  Other  guaranteed  models  IU.S6, 1 14.75  an(j 
117.60.     a  few  good  second-hand  bicvcles 
|  taken  In  trade.  *3  to  «Sto  clear. 

Tiree,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts    and  all 

bicycle  supplies  af  half  usual  prices.     Do  not  buy 

^"SiilSS £ct  °"r  c***'0*  ""1  offers.     Hrtfe  .Voir. 

CYCLE  COw  DEPT.  F  172.  CHICAGO 
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IttHm^ 


When  there's  no  room 
$8.00     to  pump  as  you  use 


Rrass  or 
Nickel  Finish 

Bracket  [m-hiuVi] 


\( 


the  Home 


Hi.  the  Motor  Boat 


cov 

THE  CONTINENT*^ 
Serves  Hbre  People  in 

M \y  ays   than   any 

otber  Institution  of  its 
kind  in  tile  world. 


Just  a  few  quick  strokes  of  the  pump.  Then  open  the 
nozzle  lever  and  you  release  a  steady,  powerful,  pressure- 
thrown  stream  which  shoots  straight  to  the  base  of  the 
flames — from  any  position. 

But,  where  room  permits,  you  can  also  use  the  J-M 
in  the  pump-as-you-use  fashion.  This  two-way  operation 
is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the 

Johns-Man  ville 

Fire  Extinguisher 

The  Last  Word  in  Safety  First 

It  is  deadly  to  incipient  fires  originating  from  gasoline,  oil, 
grease  or  electricity. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  ruggedly  built,  handsomely 
finished  machine.  In  either  Brass  or  Nickel,  $8.00  including  bracket. 

IMPORTANT.  The  liquid  which  should  be  used  to  recharge 
the  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher  is  sold  in  sealed  cans  at  Si.oo.  This  is  the 
only  liquid  recommended  for  use  with  the  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher. 

The  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher  is  inspected  and  labelled  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc., and  entered  on  the  list  of  approved 
fire  appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

On  the  car  it  entitles  every  automobile  owner  to  15%  redaction 
on  his  fire  insurance  premium. 

To  Jobbers  and  Dealers 

The  J-M  merchandising  policy  is  exclusively  one  of  rigid  protection  ; 
there  can  be  no  illegitimate  inroads  on  your  trade.  You  are  entitled  to 
the  same  discount  regardless  of  how  small  a  quantity  you  handle.  Get 
acquainted  with  this  policy  through  the  J-M  Branch  nearest  you. 

H.  W.JOHNS-MAN  VILLE  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices,         296  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Boston 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
St.  Lcuis 


Cleveland 
San  Francisco 


New  York 
Seattle 


Philadelphia 
Toronto 


This  is  a  symbol  of  efficiency  and  precision. 

THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed, 


R 


OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are, 
howcaredfor.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 
rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listof  allthe 
best  flowers  for  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 
and  cultural  notes.   A  beautifully  colored  book  of 
almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 
photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tones 
and    numerous  sketches.      Large 
12mo.  cloth  bound,  $2.00  net ;  by 
ail  ?2. 12. 

Funk&W'iuriialls 

Company 

.  ,1    360  Fourth 

Avenue 

Ira  Jfork,  N.  Y. 


<S4£. 


FOR   m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST.J— 

"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home-stud;  Domestic 
Science  courses.  For  home-making,  teaching  and  well-paid  positions. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  525  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  o(  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing   of   the   Short   Story   taught   by 
Dr.  J.  Jlerir  Fsenweln.  for  years   Editor  of  Lipplnfott's. 
250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
Dr.  Esenwein  Dept.  71,  Springfield.  Mass. 


in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  Austro- 
German  communication  in  Galicia. 

June  25. — Brussiloff's  army  completes  the 
occupation  of  Bukowina  by  taking  Kim- 
polung,  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  south- 
west of  the  Crownland.  With  the  city 
and  a  railway  station  are  captured 
2,000  men. 

June  26. — Petrograd  announces  that  her 
troops  are  approaching  the  gates  of 
Transylvania,  having  taken  Pozenille, 
five  miles  southwest  of  Kimpolung. 
The  Austrians  are  expected  to  take  a 
definite  stand  at  the  first  mountain 
passes. 

June  27. — Berlin  announces  that  the  Rus- 
sian drive  on  Kovel  is  successfully 
halted  by  German  gains  southwest  of 
Sokul,  where  several  hundred  prisoners 
are  taken.  The  total  of  prisoners 
captured  by  the  Russians  since  their 
advance  began  is  199,354. 

June  28. — The  German  forces  under  Gen. 
von  Lingingen  drive  back  the  Russians 
in  Volhynia  and  occupy  Liniewka, 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Sokul. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

June  22. — The  Italians  continue  their 
offensive  on  the  Asiago  plateau,  where 
they  report  advancing  at  a  slow  rate, 
without  any  more  than  a  show  of  de- 
fense from  the  Austrians. 

June  23. — In  the  Arsa  valley  an  Italian 
advance  is  reported,  together  with  the 
news  that  they  have  occupied  positions 
east  of  Mezzana  and  west  of  Monte 
Pasubio.  The  Italian  pressure  on  the 
plateau  is  still  maintained. 

June  24. — The  Italian  counter-offensive 
continues  in  Vallarsa,  the  lines  now 
reaching  to  the  Piazza  Valley  on  the 
west  and  to  Monte  Purche,  overlook- 
ing the  Posina  Valley,  on  the  north- 
east. The  Austrian  offensive  in  the 
Vallarsa  has  been  definitely  stopt  by 
the  strong  Italian  turn  on  Monte 
Pasubio. 

June  25. — The  Italians  start  an  offensive 
in  the  Asiago  sector. 

June  26. — The  Italians  begin  tc  recover 
ground  recently  lost  to  the  Austrian  in- 
vaders. Asiago  is  retaken  and  the  troops 
succeed  in  penetrating  to  the  outskirts 
of  Arsiero.  Rome  says  that  the  Teu- 
tons are  fleeing  in  disorder. 

June  27. — The  War  Office  at  Rome  reports 
that  the  Italians  have  retaken  Arsiero 
and  Posina.  The  Austrian  Army  is 
represented  as  being  in  full  flight, 
abandoning  many  supplies  as  well  as 
weapons. 

June  28. — The  Italian  offensive  progresses 
on  the  Trentino  front,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  several  peaks,  including  Monte 
Gamonda  and  Monte  Caviojo. 

IN    NORTHERN    AFRICA    AND    ASIA 

June  22. — A  serious  revolt  of  the  Arabs 
against  Turkish  rule  is  reported  from 
London,  with  the  statement  that  the 
Arabs  have  taken  Mekka,  the  city  of 
Jedda  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  Taif.  It 
is  said  that  the  Sherif  of  Mekka  is 
also  besieging  Medina,  hoping  to  drive 
the  Turks  from  Arabia. 

June  24. — Constantinople  reports  that  the 
Russian  troops  have  been  driven  back 
ten  miles  by  the  Turks  after  a  battle 
in  Paitak  Pass.  In  Armenia,  Turkish 
troops  attack  and  capture  by  bayonet 
a  number  of  Russian  points  in  the  moun- 
tain chain  north  of  the  Chorok  River. 

June  26. — Russian  reports  give  news  of  re- 
pulses to  the  Turks  in  the  Caucasus, 
near  Trebizond,  at  Nurik,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  Rowanduz 
and  in  the  direction  of  Bagdad. 

June  27. — Turkey  reports  that  north  of 
Tchoruk,  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Russians 
are  reported  driven  back,  and  in  flight 
toward  the  coast. 
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June  28. — The  revolting  Arabs  take  tin- 
holy  city  of  Medina,  according  to  dis- 
patches from  Cairo. 
A  serious  revolt  of  tribesmen  in  El  Quad 
region  in  Algeria  is  put  down  by  French 
troops  after  heavy  fighting. 

GENERAL 

June  22. — Swiss  reports  say  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  demanded  that 
the  Swiss  permit  the  sending  of  cotton 
and  foodstuffs  into  Germany,  on  pain 
of  having  their  own  supplies  of  coal 
and  iron  cut  off. 

Dispatches  come  from  Cartagena,  Spain, 
to  the  effect  that  a  German  submarine, 
11-35,  has  arrived  there  with  a  personal 
letter  for  the  King  from  the  Kaiser. 
It  is  said  to  contain  peace-overtures. 

Delayed  dispatches  from  Athens  state 
that  the  King  had  agreed  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  demands  presented  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  in 
their  joint  note.  The  note  calls  for  tin- 
suppression  of  German  propaganda, 
demobilization  of  the  Greek  Army, 
permission  to  the  public  to  engage  in 
pro-Ally  demonstrations,  and  a  few- 
minor  removals  from  office. 

A  German  rout  in  East  Africa  is  reported 
from  the  Belgian  office,  where  it  is 
stated  that  after  a  battle  on  the  road 
from  Kiwitawe  to  Kitega,  the  Teutons 
were  put  to  flight,  and  that  the  pur- 
suit still  continues  at  the  time  of  Un- 
report. 
June  23. — Following  the  acceptance  of 
their  demands  by  the  King,  the  Allies 
promise  Greece  immediately  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  the  (! reek  ports.  The 
selection  of  the  new  cabinet  is  reported. 

June  24. — Premier  Zaimis,  of  Greece,  an- 
nounces that  the  decree  of  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  will  be  promulgated 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  that  the  new 
Parliamentary  elections  are  set  for 
August  7. 

June  27. — London  dispatches  report  seri- 
ous rioting  in  Leipzig  and  in  Brunswick. 
Fight  hundred  shops  are  said  to  have 
been  plundered,  and  the  mob  fired  upon 
by  Czech  soldiers  brought  from  Austria. 
Martial  law  is  proclaimed. 

June  28. — Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  is  found 
guilty  of  treasonable  utterances  and 
gross  insubordination,  according  to 
reports  from  Berlin.  He  is  sentenced 
to  thirty  months  in  prison,  the  minimum 
penalty. 

THE   MEXICAN   EMBROGLIO 

June  21. — Secretary  Lansing  notifies  the 
Central  and  South-American  republics 
that  if  the  United  States  goes  to  war  in 
Mexico,  it  will  not  be  with  the  idea  of 
intervention.  The  entire  aim  of  tin- 
American  troops  is  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  border. 

June  22. — In  his  official  report  to  the  Xa\  v 
Department,  Commander  Kavanaugh, 
of  the  gunboat  Annapolis,  says  thai  the 
Mexicans  fired  upon  flic  American  blue- 
jackets without  provocation,  in  the 
fight  which  took  place  on  June  IS. 
General  Obregon  offers  amnesty  to  all 
rebels  who  will  join  the  ('arran/.a  tones 
in  event  of  war.  All  American  consuls 
in  the  Republic  are  ordered  to  leave, and 
the  number  of  American  refugees  at  the 

ports  increases  rapidly. 

Unofficial  British  reports  say  that  Greal 
Britain  will  remain  completely  neutral 
in  the  event  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  assuming  that  her 
property  and  interests  will  be  amply 
protected. 

Costa  Rica  offers  her  services  in  mediation 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  order  to  prevent  war. 

Eliseo  Arredondo,  Mexican  Ambassador 
designate,    calls   at   the   State    Depart- 


W^stinglTouse 

r        Let  a  ^ 

Mighty  Hand  Start  Your  Ford 

Forget  the  crank.  Jump  into  your  seat  at  the  wheel,  turn  the 
switch,  press  a  button,  and  an  unseen  hand  sends  you  away, 
quickly,  gently  and  unfailingly. 

That's  the  way  it  works  when  you  have  a  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Starting  and  Lighting  Equipment  on  your  Ford. 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  you  can  always  count  on  a  quick 
start,  for  the  Westinghouse  is  a  12-volt  system,  with  lots  of  power 
to  produce  high  cranking-speed  and  overcome  the  resistance  of 
a  stiff  motor. 

With  the  Westinghouse  system,  you  always  have  lights  that 
burn  without  interruption  and  can  be  turned  on  full  or  dimmed 
from  the  seat  at  a  touch. 

Adjustable  brackets,  compensating  sprocket  and  a  driving- 
chain  three  tons  strong  insure  freedom  from  chain  troubles.  There 
are  no  gears  to  get  out  of  order. 

Westinghouse  is  proud  to  put  its  name  on  this  equipment,  so 
you  can  be  sure  it's  right.  That's  the  only  kind  of  system  to  put 
on  your  car. 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  distributor  now  for  jull  informa- 
tion,  lie  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 


WESTINGHOUSK    ELECTRIC    &    MAXUFACTURIN'G   CO. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works  .^aa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Distributors: 

Atlanta.  Alexandcr-Sccwald  Co. 

Baltimore,  The  Richardson  Garage 

Boston,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Buffalo,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Charleston, S.  C..C.  D.Franke&Co. 

Chicago  Westinghouse Sales-Servi<  e 
Station 

Chicago,  Motor  Cai  Supply  Co. 

Cleveland,  rhe  Auto  Electric  Equip- 
ment t  'o 

Cleveland,  Westinghouse  Sales-Ser- 
vice Station 

Denver,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Halifax.  X    S  ,  Motor  Sales  Co..  Ltd. 

Houston,  rexas,  ["el-Electric  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Cent.  Rub.  ,\:  Sup.  Co. 
Kan-as  City,  Mo,  Tin-  Ecjuipm't  Co. 
Little  Rock.  Ark  .  Rose-Lyon  Hard- 
wan-  Co. 


Louisville.  Ky.,  Louisville  Auto  & 
Supply  Co 

Minneapolis,  Reinhard  Brothers  Co. 

Nashville.  Term  .  Hir>iK  Co..  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  Shuler  Ruhber  &  Sup- 
ply Co. 

New  York.  Westinghouse  >ale— Ser- 
vice Station 

Norfolk,  \  a  .   Reliance   F.lectric   Co. 

Oklahoma  CitJ  .  Severin  lire  &  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Omaha.  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Motor  Parts  Co. 


Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equip- 
ment Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Westinghouse  Sales-Ser- 
vice Station 

Richmond.  Reliance  Electric  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Intermountain  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Springfield.  Mass..   Motor  Parts  Co. 

St.  Louis.   Phoenix  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Washington. DC.  Record  AutoSup- 
ply  &  Service  Co. 

Wichita  Kails.  Texas,  Western  Auto 
Supply  Co. 
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"Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hotel*' 

Me  Mill  in    AUTO    BED 

Light,  Compact,  Comfortable.  Only  $7  60  tor  Fords; 
$S.fiO  other  medium  sued  cars  Satisfaction  Guaran* 
teed.  Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  KX  MJ  BED 
COMPANY.   Box  7-1),  Belllngrmm.  Wash. 


TYPES  FROM  CITY  STREETS 

I  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  W 

studios  of  men  and  woman  to  b«  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  I  ' 
>  Ork,  by  Hi  rCHtNS  H  w  •  ma  packed  with  human  interest. 

laughter  ami  pathos.     /-mo.  Cloth.  Iliuxtr<itr<1.  Si  .SO;  by  mail.  Si.  5S. 

Funk  A  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Unconscious  Mind 


A  brilliant  study  of  this  tremendously  important  factor 
m  your  life  by  Alfred  T  Schofield,  M.D..  showing  how 
it  is  the  real  seat  ol  character  and  source  of  conduct  and 
makes  you  what  you  are.  how  it  mav  be  educated  its 
wonderful  influence  in  the  cure  of  disease  the  correcting 
of  harmful  habits,  etc.     A  book  of  profound  importance 

■  etort,  %2.  .;... 

Fnnk&Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-60  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 


.STANDARD     DICTIONARY 

plain  t    u. e  uiju  wm  tun 


Does  this  picture  mean 
anything  to  you  ?      You  will  see  it  again  and  again. 
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AN  SCO 

CAMERAS  £  SPEEDEX  FILM 


The  best  answer  is  the  one  which 
comes  to  us  too  late,  and  the  best  chance 
for  a  good  picture  always  comes 
when  the  nearest  camera  is  miles 
away. 

Get  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2  and 
you  will  carry  it  with  you  always.  It 
folds  up  compactly  for  carrying  in  a  vest 
or  coat  pocket,  weighs  so  little  that  you 
will  scarcely  notice  its  presence,  and  can 
be  quickly  brought  into  action  for  taking 
the  unexpected  picture. 

It  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2%  x  3%  pictures,  and  the 
only  vest-pocket  camera  with  a  focusing 
device  for  use  with  an  anastigmat  lens. 
The  pictures  it  takes  are  so  clear  and 
sharp  they  can  be  enlarged  successfully. 

Get  an  Ansco  1916  Catalog  from  the 
Ansco  dealer  near  you  or  write  to  us  for 
one  and  specimen  picture  on  Cyko  Paper 
made  with  this  camera. 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 

Weight,  16  ounces.  Size  of  picture,  7l4, 
x  3'^  inches.  Equipped  with  Modico 
Anastigmat  Lens,  F  7.5,  $17.50;  with 
Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  $27.50. 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  Tennis,  by   P.  a.  Vaile.    A  thorough,  expert  description 
of  the  principles  and  meth  ids  nsed  by  the  International  chain 
48  photographs  of  McLoughlin,    Brookes.  Williams,   etc.,    in  action. 
Cloth,  by  mail.  $2. 16.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


RUSTIC  CARPENTRY 


An  illustrated  handbook  containing  full  instructions  for  the 

building  of  all  sorts  of  rustic  work  for  the  house,  lawn  and 

garden,  such  as  tables,  seats,  trellises,  flower- stands,  etc. 

Invaluable   to   the  amateur  and   the   carpenter   or   gardener. 

By  mail,  58  cents.   1 

Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WcTgnaiis  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepar'-d  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet' in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  lor  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Con1  o  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;  6,700 propcrnames;  11,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; 1,200  pictorial  illustrations; 

1    foreign    phrases.    Large   8vo, 
Cloth,  002  pages.   J1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,   $1.80.      Hal    I 
Indexed,   $2.25.      Average     carriage 

:-ies,  1 6c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensive  dic- 
tionary for    uee  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.    Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Con  tains  many  exc  hi  si  ve  features  a  nd 
in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy,   pronunciation,   definition,  and 
'i    18,000  words  and 
phra-e        i  ,>><><>  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  788  pages.     $1.00;    with 
it  thumb-index.  $1.25.    Average 
carriage  charges,  cac. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volume  embraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
po  Lble  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation, and  mean- 
ing of  about  35, 000  words,  with  800 
pit  torial  illustrations.  1211.0,  Cloth, 
589  pages.  60c;  limp  morocco,  $1.25; 
with  thumb-index,  25c  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ment  and  presents  a  Mexican  version 
of  the  Carrizal  skirmish,  putting  the 
blame  on  the  American  troopers. 

The  militias  of  California  and  Illinois 
start  for  the  border. 

The  evacuation  of  Juarez  is  reported, 
when  the  Mexican  troops  withdraw  for 
the  south,  taking  most  of  the  civilian 
population  with  them,  and  leaving  only 
enough  soldiers  to  police  the  town.  The 
natives  from  Nogales,  Agua  Prieta,  and 
Matamoras  are  reported  as  leaving 
their  towns  for  Chihuahua  City. 

June  23. — All  National  Guard  units  are 
ordered  by  the  War  Department  to 
proceed  to  the  border  as  soon  as 
mustered  in. 

Chile  joins  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Ec- 
uador in  offering  their  services  as  media- 
tors in  the  Mexican-American  trouble. 

Rear -Admiral  Winslow,  with  his  flag- 
ship San  Diego,  hurries  to  Mazatlan  to 
relieve  Commander  Kavanaugh,  of  the 
gunboat  Annapolis,  in  aiding  American 
refugees. 

The  War  Department  orders  fourteen 
high-power  aeroplanes  purchased  for 
immediate  use  on  the  border. 

The  Administration  receives  a  formal 
note  from  the  de-facto  Government  of 
Mexico  advising  it  of  the  capture  of 
seventeen  American  troops  in  the 
Carrizal  skirmish,  and  asking  what  the 
Americans  were  doing  in  that  territory. 

June  24. — In  answer  to  the  latest  note 
from  Mexico,  Secretary  Lansing  de- 
mands the  immediate  release  of  the 
American  captives.  Late  reports  of  the 
fighting  at  Carrizal  state  that  Captain 
Boyd  and  practically  the  entire  force 
of  Troop  C  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  were 
killed.  The  list  of  missing  is  set  at 
forty-two. 

The  Missouri  National  Guard  leaves  for 
the  frontier. 

Reports  reach  the  United  States  authori- 
ties that  food  is  scarce  in  Mexico  and 
that  riots  are  taking  place  in  the 
cities.  Bread-lines  are  said  to  have 
been  established  in  Mexico  City,  and 
tho  Carranza  is  blamed,  the  press 
seem  to  take  the  opportunity  to  foment 
anti-American  feeling. 

June  25. — Mexican  forces  entrench  them- 
selves at  Villa  Ahumada,  to  prevent 
sending  supplies  over  the  Mexican 
railroads  from  El  Paso  to  the  American 
troops. 

June  26. — Secretary  Lansing  declines  the 
services  of  several  Latin  -  American 
republics  regarding  mediation,  and 
states  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
except  for  Carranza  to  release  the 
American  prisoners,  as  demanded. 

The  militias  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey, 
in  part  or  entirely,  leave  for  the  border. 

June  27. — Latin  diplomats  hear  that 
Carranza  rejects  the  demand  of  the 
American  Government  for  the  release 
of  the  captured  troops.  All  attempts  at 
mediation  are  abandoned  by  the  Latin 
republics.  The  President  determines 
to  put  the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  after  forty-eight  hours,  in 
accordance  with  the  ultimatum  sent 
to  the  First  Chief. 
The  Utah  battery  leaves  for  Nogales,  to 
begin  border  service. 

June  28. — Chief  Carranza  orders  the  release 
of  the  captured  American  prisoners, 
according  to  information  received  by 
(Jeneral  Bell  from  the  Mexican  con- 
sul at  El  Paso.  General  Trevino  tells 
his  staff  that  Carranza  has  decided 
on  arbitration  to  settle  the  difficulty. 
The  American  mobilization,  however, 
continues. 
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GENERAL  FOREIGN 

June  22. — Tho  Irish  Unionists,  meeting  in 
Dublin,  denounce  the  proposed  Irish 
settlement,  declaring  it  a  breach  of 
Parliamentary  truce  and  a  concession 
to  the  rebels. 

June  23. — The  Nationalists,  representing 
the  six  counties  excluded  by  the  Lioyd- 
George  plan  from  the  operation  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  vote  to  agreo  to  the 
exclusion  feature.  Tho  vote  was  47"> 
to  2G5. 

June  24. — The  Chinese  cabinet  offers  its 
resignations  to  the  new  President,  Li 
Yuan-hung,  as  a  result  of  the  republican 
opposition  to  the  late  ruler's  cabinet 
still  holding  office.  The  resignations 
are  not  as  yet  accepted. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  an  aeronaut 
crosses  the  Andes  in  a  balloon.  The 
feat  is  performed  by  Kduardo  Bradley, 
an  Argentine  aviator,  who  made  the 
trip  in  three  hours. 

June  25. — The  Earl  of  Selborne  resigns 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  the  British  cabinet,  because  of  his 
disagreement  with  the  Irish-settlement 
scheme. 

June  27. — London  announces  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  will  succeed  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada. 

June  28. — The  Duma  takes  up  a  bill  to 
prevent  permanently  the  sale  of  vodka 
in  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  Chinese  Navy  concentrates  at  Wu 
Sung  and  declares  its  independence  of 
the  Administration  until  the  Constitu- 
tion is  restored. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

June  22. — Tho  House  passes  the  Fortifica- 
tions Bill,  carrying  appropriations  of 
approximately  $22,000,000  for  fortifi- 
cations -throughout  the  United  States 
and  insular  possessions. 

June  23. — By  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  332  to  2  tho  House  passes  tho  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
draft  the  militia  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  in  Mexico,  declaring 
that  "in  the  opinion  of  Congress"  an 
emergency  existed  which  demanded 
such  a  procedure1. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Naval 
Affairs  amends  the  Naval  Bill  now 
before  Congress  to  include  four  super- 
dreadnoughts  and  four  battle-cruisers. 

June  26.  —  Without  the  formality  of  a 
roll-call,  the  House  passes  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  setting  aside  $182,- 
000,000  to  cover  the  budget. 

After  six  hours'  debate,  the  Senate  ap- 
proves  (lie  Hay  resolution,  directing 
that  the  State  militias  be  merged  with 
the  Army  for  border  duty. 

Secretary  Daniels  and  the  Senators  of 
the  Naval  Committee  decide  on  a  three- 
year  building  plan  for  the  Navv,  to 
spend  $500,000,000,  so  that  the  Navy 
will  include  by  1919  twenty-seven  first- 
lino  battle-ships,  twenty-five  of  the 
second  line,  as  well  as  six  battle- 
cruisers,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  other  vessels,  including  submarines. 

June  28. — The  United  States  sends  a  note 
to  Austria  in  which  the  attack  on  the 
Petrolite  is  labeled  a  .deliberate  insult, 
and  an  indemnity  and  apology  are 
demanded. 

GENERAL 

June  26. — Through  the  action  of  a  large 
majority  of  its  National  Committee, 
the  Progressive  party  indorses  Mr. 
Hughes  for  President.  The  vote  was 
32  for,  6  against,  9  not  voting. 
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These  Still  Are  the  Only  Tires 

of  all  pneumatic  tires  to  have  qualified  in  the 
official  mileage  test  of  The  Automobile  Club  of 
America — Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

The  certified  average  of  nine  strictly  slock  casings  of  6,760  miles,  including  individ- 
ual records  of  10,164,  9,220  and  8,940  miles,  still  stands  unattempted  by  any  other 
tires.  Adherence  to  the  quality  policy  that  made  this  achievement  possible  fully 
explains  the  continued  phenomenal  popularity  growth  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires. 

Guaranteed — per  warranty  tag 
on  every  casing — for 

6,000  Miles 

Guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  slip- 
pery pavements  or  returnable  at 
purchase  price,  after  reasonable 
trial.     Guaranteed  Oilproof. 

Look  for  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Sign 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 


Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


As  makers  of  the  famous  Vac- 
uum Cup  Tires,  we  confidently 
place  our  name  and  reputation 
behind  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Oilproof 

EbonyTread 

A  quality  casing  with  black, 
ribbed  tread,  at  a  moderate 
price.  Guaranteed — per  tag  at- 
tached—for 

5,000  Miles 


&sm 


You  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


% 
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A  Four-Inch  Shelf  oi  Health-Books 


Hen-  an-  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books    is    the    best    life    insurance    policy   a 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


How  to  Live 

By  Prof.  Irving;  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Lite  Extension  institute. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  every- 
where.   Will  make  you  over 

and  add  years  to  >  our  lite. 
30.000  copies  sold. 

fiy  mail,  $1.12 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 
eminent  neurologist.    An 

intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject,  that 
contains  .1  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  wa\-  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.   By  mail,  54 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  theheart 
anditsailments.shoyvsyou 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail. 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove.  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.    By  mail,  $1.12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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c^FARM  MORTGAGES 

The  Northwest  is  a  splendid  agri- 
cultural section.  Our  Mortgages 
furnished  now  for  33  years  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  Dollar,  are  of  the 
highest  type. 

Send    for    descriptive  pamphlet 
"A"  and  current  offerings. 

E.J.  LANDER  &.  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

Caiw'falanrf  Surplus  One-Half  Millicn  Dollars 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


Our  Business 

is  to  select  and  to  make  the  best 

Farm  Mortgages 


Send  for  Our  Booklet 

it  gives  our  methods  in  detail  and  shows 
why  our  clients  have  never  had  a  loss. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Co. 

(Founded  1885)  11  So.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


JohnMuir&(b 

Specialists   in      ^"' 

Odd  Lots 

How  you  may  invest  your  funds 
in  standard  income  producing 
bonds  of    small   denominations. 

Send  for  Booklet  C  9,  "$100  Bonds." 
MAIN  OFFICE,   61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


8%  1st  Mtg.Circular  for  July 


A* 


V>5 


.tv*' 


is   a    Ci  'mpr^liensive,    well -supervised 

list  of  1st  Mtg.  Loans  on  close-in 

Miami  properties,  safeguard  -^^^-  V*w 1^^^"" 

ed  as  closely  as  S«ar-^^---^«tf6--^^^  Service 

anteed  mtgs.         ^-^^      -•%  \L**  ^-^**^  *  i  < 

Write  for  \*^^lAO*X°^\  *?kM  C"°  r'f,  '"^frf1 

■  t         ^^^^T    l      Vl^V,^^^^  taxes;    insurance;  legal  ami 

-^"^    title  papers;  bank recommendi 

Enquiries   frankly   answered    personally 
by  Mr.  Miller. 
G    L.  Miller  Co.,  Trim  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 


ncreaseYour  Income 

Others  buy  them  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

Write  For  Nw  List  No.  577  And  Free  Booklet. 

)MA     FARM   MORTGAGE   CO.('"c) 

3  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      I  = 


6%  Our  Real  Estate  Mortgages 
make  an  ideal  investment  for  your  savings. 
They  net  you  6  per  cent  interest  instead  of 
the  usual  3  per  cent.  Denominations  $500  and  upwards. 

HOME  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000. 
Milwaukee  and  Ashland  Avenues  CHICACO,  ILL. 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604   CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


Smreaux  fflart$<x$t  (Eo. 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY  V 

AMD  How  TO  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  ilhm- 
trated  with  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  f,H  rents. 

Funk  &Wagoall»  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


$UCCESSFUL  t  Poetical  common-sense  treatise 
wvwuuw.  vu  ky  e.  Leichter.  founded  upr  n 
£  L  L.  I  N  G  vears  °f  experience.  Every  phase 
of  salesmanship  analyzed  atvl  e> 
plained  and  helpful  advice  given  to  meet  all  conditx  n  . 
Chapters  on  the  Approach,  the  Presentation,  tin  '  lo 
ing,  Requisite  Qualities,  Negations,  the  Larger  Sale.  etc. 
Both  the  novice  and  the  veteran  salesman  will  find  this  a 
tjoolc  of  light  and  leading.  121710,  cloth,  78  pp.  50c  net; 
by  mail  54c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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SOME  VIEWS  OF  THE  YEAR'S 
SPECULATIVE  MANIAS 

JOHN  MOODY,  in  his  monthly  review 
of  conditions  in  the  financial  market, 
writes  in  the  June  number  of  Moody's 
Magazine  of  speculative  manias  in  war- 
stocks  and  others  which  have  been  notable 
features  of  the  market  for  the  past  year. 
First  came  a  mania  for  bidding  up  the 
stocks  of  munition-companies,  which  cul- 
minated in  October;  next  a  movement  in 
copper  stocks,  which  culminated  about  the 
close  of  the  year;  later  the  putting  out  of 
certain  new  securities,  including  sugar 
stocks  and  bonds,  oil  and  natural-gas  stocks, 
and  more  recently  enterprises  related  to  the 
automobile  industry.  Within  a  few  weeks 
motor-accessory  companies  grew  up  "like 
mushrooms  in  the  night."  Mr.  Moody 
noted  certain  plans  under  way  for  forming 
"speculative  bubbles  in  this  field,  which 
made  some  of  the  earlier  promotions  look 
like  babies  in  arms."  The  basis  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  capitalize  one  of  them 
brought  to  his  mind  visions  of  the  old 
.Mississippi  bubble  of  John  Law's  time  and 
the  famous  tulip-craze  in  Holland.  That 
a  day  of  reckoning  would  come  he  be- 
lieved no  sane  man  could  deny. 

From  these  manias  Mr.  Moody  turns  to 
consider  more  substantial  investment  fields. 
An  unusual  amount  of  our  security  issues 
held  abroad  were  absorbed  by  American 
investors  during  the  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  increasing  supply  kept  coming  on 
the  market,  but  thus  far  it  had  not  over- 
taxed the  capacity  of  the  American  invest- 
ing public.  First-class  bonds  and  seasoned 
dividend-paying  stocks  continued  to  hold 
their  places  firmly  week  by  week,  "going 
into  strong-boxes  at  good  prices."  These 
bonds  and  stocks  are  still  coming  from 
Europe  in  large  quantities,  but  are  being 
absorbed  so  readily  as  to  make  the  process 
seem  automatic.  Dealers  meanwhile  report 
that  there  is  no  very  general  oversupply  of 
them.  Other  points  in  Mr.  Moody's  review 
are  interesting: 

"The  most  notable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  new  security  issues  are 
so  promptly  absorbed.  Within  the  past 
two  months  some  very  large  loans  have 
been  floated  by  industrial,  natural  gas, 
and  other  companies.  Most  of  the  large 
loans  have  been  issues  of  substantial  value, 
but  in  ordinary  times  the  distribution  of 
such  issues  would  have  pretty  fully  taxed 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  market.  To- 
day, however,  many  of  these  issues  seem 
to  have  been  oversubscribed,  or  fully 
subscribed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  while 
many  of  them  have  probably  been  taken 
up  by  groups  of  bankers  or  temporary 
holders,  yet  the  distribution  as  a  whole 
has  been  a  pretty  broad  one.  In  the  field  of 
\ir.v  high-grade  issues,  such  as  municipals, 
underlying  railroad  bonds,  and  the  like, 
we  find  that  steady  absorption  continues. 

"Within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency 
toward  higher  rates  for  money.  This  is  not, 
a  bud  sign, 'even  for  the  dealers  in  securities. 
Meney-rates,  as  we  all  know,  have  been 
al  'ormally  low  for  over  a  year,  and  there  is 
Si  II  plenty  of  room  for  a  further  advance  in 
rates  before  any  real  stringency  whatever 
will  be  apparent.  With  commercial  paper 
still  selling  between  3}i  and  4  per  cent., 
and  time  Loans  ranging  below  4  per  cent., 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  investment  de- 


mand for  good  bonds  falling  off.  We  shall 
have  to  see  commercial  paper  up  around 
5  per  cent,  and  time  money  in  the  same 
neighborhood  before  the  banks  and  trust 
companies,  as  well  as  large  individual 
investors,  will  stop  buying  bonds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  present  prices. 

"Developments  during  the  past  weeks 
seem  to  point  to  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  war.  Whether  the  contest  can  be 
kept  up,  during  the  present  year  and 
into  1917  is,  however,  a  serious  question. 
Each  side  is  very  vociferous  in  its  asser- 
tions that  no  peace  can  be  brought  about 
except  on  its  own  terms.  Germany  asserts 
that  it  is  ready  for  peace  any  day,  pro- 
vided the  Allies  will  surrender  everything. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  still  continue 
to  assert  that  a  peace-basis  means  the 
complete  surrender  of  Germany. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  probably  true 
that  should  Germany  ultimately  fail  at 
Verdun,  her  chance  of  final  success  will  bo 
greatly  lessened.  Before  the  present 
summer  is  over  we  seem  likely  to  see  very 
aggressive  movements  on  both  the  French 
and  Russian  fronts.  The  Russians  appar- 
ently are  preparing  for  a  formidable  drive, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  and 
French  in  northern  France  and  Belgium 
may  be  preparing  for  a  gigantic  drive. 
If  two  such  drives  are  started  at  once  and 
persisted  in  for  a  month  or  two,  Germany 
should  certainly  have  her  hands  full. 
Surely,  if  she  can  face  such  a  situation  as 
this,  fighting  desperately  in  Belgium,  in 
Poland,  and  at  Verdun,  and  can  hold  her 
own,  then  it  will  take  longer  than  the 
present  year  for  the  Allies  to  win  the  war. 

"One  of  the  straws  which  shows  which 
way  the  wind  blows  in  the  war-boomed 
industries  is  the  decline  in  chemicals;  for 
there  is  no  real  prospect  that  Germany 
will  lose  her  preeminence  as  a  producer  of 
the  world's  chemicals  and  dyes,  and  thus 
the  declining  tendency  may  fairly  be  taken 
to  mean  that  chemical  supplies  outside  of 
Germany  are  catching  up  with  the  demand, 
and  that  these  supplies,  plus  the  pro- 
duction of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  may  prove  sufficient  to  last 
through  the  balance  of  the  war.  Among  the 
chemicals  which  have  recently  shown  weak- 
ness are  denatured  and  wood  alcohol; 
Angostura  tonka  beans;  arnica  flowers; 
ipecac  root;  coumarin;  glycerin;  Mexican 
sarsaparilla,  senega,  and  false  unicorn 
roots;  and  larkspur  seed.  A  new  list  of 
declines  in  chemicals  might  be  made  up 
every  few  days,  and  this  surely  is  one 
indication  that  the  beginnings  of  a  read- 
justment of  business  to  peace  conditions  are 
not  far  away. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  approach  of 
this  readjustment  we  are  pyramiding  new 
securities  enough  to  insure  drastic  declines 
in  unseasoned  issues  when  peace  becomes 
a  fact.  Ordinarily  new  issues  of  the  stocks 
of  chemical  and  dye  companies  are  very 
small,  amounting  possibly  to  $1,000,000  a 
month;  but  in  1915  the  incorporations  of 
such  companies,  according  to  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  totaled  $65,565,000.  Even 
this  record  has  been  smashed  during  1916 
by  the  incorporation  in  five  months  of 
such  companies  wilh  a,  nominal  aggregate 
capital  of  $58,295,000. 

"  Munitions  -c'ompanies  organized  in- 
creased from  $  100,000  in  January,  1915, 
to  $27,500,000  in  April,  1916.  Total  in- 
corporations of  munitions-companies  were 
$83,835,000  in  1915  and  $43,325,000  in 
five  months  of  1910.  The  grand  total  was 
$127,160,000,  and  practically  every  cent 
of    it    is    likely     to    become    unproductive 

capital.  Tho  total  production  in  the 
United  States  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
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Which  is  the  Imitation? 

Xeitlier  is  an  imitation.  One  was  typewritten  on  a  typewriter  and  the  other  was 
typewritten  on  the  Multigraph. 

The  Multigraph  isn't  an  imitator- — it  does  real  typewriting  and  real  printing. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Multigraph  and  the  typewriter  is  that  the 
Multigraph  cannot  produce  a  single  letter  as  cheaply  as  a  typewriter,  while  a  typewriter 
cannot  produce  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  letters  as  cheaply  as  the  Multigraph. 

The  Multigraph  prints  from  typewriter  type  through  a  ribbon  just  like  a  type- 
writer, only  it  prints  a  whole  letter  at  a  time  instead  of  a  single  character,  and  it  doesn't 
make  mistakes. 

And  it's  just  as  clever  about  printing  other  things  besides  letters — forms,  folders, 
catalogs,  and  the  like,  from  other  kinds  of  type  and  electrotypes,  and  with  printer's  ink 
instead  of  a  ribbon.  It  saves  time,  "make-ready"  and  expensive  stock.  You  print  only 
what  you  need,  when  you  need  it,  and  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  shop  or  office. 

Will  you  give  us  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  chances  for  Multigraph 
saving  in  your  business? 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  COMPANY 
1811  East  40th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

"You   can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it. 


Multigraph  Junior — A  com- 
pletely equipped  hand-operated 
machine  for  producing  type- 
written letters  and  forms  in 
quantities.  $200.  Easy  pay- 
ments. 


"MULTIGRAPff 
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TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THl  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE" 

Dependable    Spark   Pluqs 


Those  Copper  Gaskets 

Are  Asbestos -Cushioned 

To  Save  the  Porcelain 

If  your  porcelain  insulator  breaks,  your  spark  plug  is  out  of  business. 

There's  nothing  for  it  but  a  new  insulator  or  a  new  plug. 

The  rapid  succession  of  explosions  in  your  cylinders  beat  with  full  force  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  insulators  of  your  spark  plugs. 

Champion  Plugs  are  made  with  two  asbestos-cushioned  copper  gaskets  (pat- 
ented by  us  April  25,  1916)  to  protect  the  porcelain  and  prevent  loss  of  compression. 

That  is  one  big,  exclusive  feature  which  accounts  for  the  greater  dependability 
of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

And  their  greater  dependability  accounts  for  the  fact  that  more  plugs  of  this 
type  are  in  use  today  than  any  other  plug  ever  designed. 

And  this  same  condition  has  existed  for  years. 


Champion  Dependability  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it  should  be  remembered  when 
you  replace  the  plugs  in  your  motor. 

There  is  a  Champion  Plug  designed 
especially  to  serve  the  particular  kind 


of  motor  you  have  in  your  car. 

Your  dealer  knows  which  Champion 
you  need. 

Be  sure  the  name  "Champion"  is  on 
the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  210  Avondale  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Vacations 
Wanted 


If  you  could  rescue  one  little  child  or  one 
overworked  mother  from  the  city's  hot,  glaring 
walls  and  pavements  and  stuffy  rooms;  and 

If  you  could  give  them  an  outing  at  the  beach 
with  bountiful  food,  rest,  coolness,  fresh  air,  a 
daily  dip  in  the  surf,  shady  porches  and  sandy 
beaches,    would   you   not   regard   such   a    gift   as  well  worth  giving? 

Such  a  gift  is  entirely  within  your  power.  Ten  thousand  of  these 
mothers  and  children  are  waiting  for  invitations  to  our  Sea  Breeze 
Summer  Home.  You  can  send  as  many  jas  you  will  for  a  day,  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight.  Allow  50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a  week  for  each 
person,  and  direct  your  gift  to  George  Blagden,  Treasurer. 

The  New  York   Association   for   Improving   the 
Condition  of  the  Poor 

CORNELIUS    N.    BLISS,    Jr.,    President 


lOS  East  22nd  Street 


Room  200 


New  York  City 


in  1909,  according  to  the  Census,  was  onlv 
$17,090,901;  and  even  before  these  1915 
incorporations  began,  the  producing  capac- 
ity of  this  country  was  quite  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  normal  demand. 

"With  oil  and  gas  companies  it  is  the 
same  story.  In  the  last  five  months  of 
1914  the  incorporations  amounted  to 
$38,237,000,  but  for  1915,  meaning  the 
entire  year,  they  were  $80,533,000,  and  for 
rive  months  of  1916  they  were  $277,499,000. 
The  shipping  companies  showed  incorpor- 
ations of  $1,844,000  in  the  last  four 
months  of  1914,  $37,662,000  for  the  whole 
year  1915,  and  $29,489,400  for  five  months 
of  1916.  All  this  is  good  for  the  printer 
and  lithographer,  but  bad  for  the  investor. 
Those  who  want  a  frank  and  comprehensive 
description  of  what  it  really  amounts  to 
should  read  the  history  of  the  South-Sea 
Bubble." 


WHAT  RAILROADS  ARE  EARNING 

A  compilation  as  to  railroad  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30 
was  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Financial 
America.  It  was  based  on  returns  already 
at  hand  for  nine  months  only  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  remaining  three  months  being 
estimated.  This  statement  shows  substan- 
tial earnings  for  many  roads: 

Pfd.  Com.  Pfd.  Com. 

Bos.&Mc 20.19  9.18  Seabd.  Air  L. . .   1.27  0.69 

Maine  Cent 8.46        Southern 2.87  4.69 

N.Y..N.H.&H.     ...  3.38        Virginian 1.29  1.27 

P.,  Bait.  &W 12.59  Ala.  tit.  Sou.  ..  6.18  13.42 

Bait.  &  Ohio.  ..   6.39  8.34        Louis.  &  N 17.72 

( 'lies.  &  Ohio 10.90        Mob.  &  Ohio 5.55 

Erie 4.50  7.95        N.,  C.  &  St.  L 14.00 

N.  Y.  Central 15.56  N.  Orl.,  Gt.  No.      ...  1.64 

Pennsylvania 10.33        111.  Cent'l 8.16 

Cent.ofN.J 25.89  Min.  &St.  L. . .  2.91  3.66 

Del.  &  Hud 16.94  Kan.  City  So. ..  2 .  10  3.07 

Lehigh  Val 12.49        Mo.  Pac 0.22 

N.Y..O.&W 1.60  S.L.4S.F....  0.68 

Phil.&Rdg 34.77  St.L.Sthwn.  .  .   1.50  3.05 

AnnArbor 1.46  2.80        Tex.  &  Pac 6  50 

Buff.,  R.&P...  4.31  11.36        Chi.,B.&Q 26.50 

Hock.  Valley 9.15  Chi.  Gt.  Wn .  .  .  2 .  20  4 .  70 

Pitts.  &L.E 35.57        Chi.  &  Nwn 11.15 

T.  &0.  Cent...  2.33  3.80        C,  R.  I.  &  P 3.11 

C.Ind.  &L...  4  23  5.87  M.,  St.  P.  &  S. 

C,  C.C.&  St.  L.  17.72  13.53           S.  M 25  85 

Mich.Cent 28.57  A..T.&S.F. .  .  5.43  12.87 

P.,C.,C.&St.L  5.23  13.47        C.,M.&St.P 8.56 

Vandalia 7.80        Gt.  Northern 11.82 

At.  Coast  L 9.74        Nor.  Pac 1152 

CentofGa 2.20  21.57        Union  Pac 9.77  15.75 


MAY  BUILDING  RETURNS  THE 
LARGEST  ON  RECORD 

The  total  expenditures  involved  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  which  permits 
were  issued  in  132  cities  during  the  month 
of  May  this  year  "far  exceeded  the  amount 
for  any  previous  month  in  the  country's  his- 
tory," says  a  writer  in  Bradslreel's.  This  re- 
sult was  to  be  inferred  from  earlier,  though 
less  complete,  returns  on  the  subject  given 
out  a  week  before  the  publication  of  Brad- 
streeCs  returns.  Only  one  previous  month 
— that  is,  April,  1912 — showed  a  total  of 
more  than  $100,000,000,  the  aggregate  for 
May  this  year  being  $107,832,000.  In  their 
number  the  permits  also  showed  a  large 
gain  over  May  of  last  year.  Following  is  a 
summary  by  sections  with  comments: 

No.      No.  of  Compared  with 

of     Permits  Values     ^Last  Year — 

Cities     19W  19H>      Permits  Values 

Now  England 18  1,817  $7,197,182  I  24.8  I  28.0 

Middle 27  6,392  39,458,466  I     1.5  I  18.5 

Western 19  7,389  16,059,530  I  38.1  I  25.6 

Northwestern 16  4,100  28,891,034  I  22.7  I  92.6 

Southwestern 13  1,980  3,447,757  d   2.3  I  25.5 

Southern 22  3,128  6,869,504  d     .7  I  37.4 

Far-western 17  3,738  5,907,540  I  10.2  I  32.6 

Total,  U.  S 132    28,544    $107,831,013    I  14.1    I  36.6 

"There  were  28,544  permits  recorded  at 
132  cities  in  May,  an  increase  of  14.1  per 
cent.,  while  the  value  of  the  building  per- 
mitted for— $107,831,013— shows  a  gain  of 
36.6  per  cent.    Compared  with  the  largest 
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month's  building  over  heretofore  recorded 
(April,  1912),  there  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
5  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
value  over  May  a  year  ago  is  the  heaviest 
recorded  in  any  month  this  year,  and 
87  out  of  the  132  cities  (two-thirds  of 
all)  show  gains  in  values  as  compared 
with  the  like  month  last  year.  An  addi- 
tionally interesting  feature  is  that  the  ad- 
dition of  the  large  May  total  to  previous 
months'  returns  puts  this  year  well  up  in 
(he  scale  of  building  expenditure,  with  the 
probabilit}'  that  1916,  which  so  far  shows  a 
gain  over  last  year  of  22. .'i  per  cent.,  may 
surpass  all  previous  records  for  tin-  full 
calendar  year. 

"The  record  of  building  expenditures  at 
leading  American  cities  reporting  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  from  January,  1914, 
down  to  and  including  May,  1910,  shows 
the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  building  industry 
in  the  past  twenty-nine  months,  as  follows: 


191  o 

January,  155  cities $45,704,309 

February,  155  cities 45,769,864 

March,  155  cities 75,250,465 


Change, 

1914    Per  Cent. 

$49,944,341     d    8.3 

52,177,227     D  12.2 

85,795,424     d  12.2 


First  quarter $166,784,038  $187,916,992  d  11.2 

April,  155  cities $79,469,221  $84,565,850  l>    6.0 

May,  155  cities 85,513,438  85,212,713  I       .3 

June,  155  cities 67,542,904  86,458,820  D  21.8 

Second  quarter $232,525,563  $256,237,383  D    9.2 

Six  months $399,310,201  $444,154,375  d  10.0 


Julv,  155  cities $71,569,657 

August,  155  cities 71,803,460 

September,  155  cities 69,777,282 


$83,640,692 
03,448,824 
53,443,480 


u  14.4 
i  13.1 
i  30.5 


Third  quarter $213,150,399    $200,532,990    I     0.2 

Nine  months $012,460,600    $044,087,371    d    5.0 


October,  155  cities $70,254,057 

November,  156  cities 71,210,294 

December,  150  cities 67,892,361 


$52,535,818 
45,080,438 
41,788,286 


I  33.7 
i  5J.9 


Fourth  quarter $209,357,312    $139,404,542     I  50.1 

Twelve  months $821,817,912    $784,091,913    I     4.8 


January,  150  cities $55,545,958 

February,  154  cities 53,872,039 

March,  154  cities 84,270,923 


$46,040,870 
44,479,105 
72,995,490 


I  20.0 
I  21.1 
I  15.4 


First  quarter $193,689,520    $163,515,471     I  18.4 


April,  154  cities $90,678,009 

May,  132  cities 107,831,013 


J78.106.503    i  10.0 
78,883,335     I  36.0 


"Most  important  cities^show  good  gains. 
New  York  reports  an  increase  of  only  L2.8 
per  cent.,  but  Chicago  gains  73  per  cent.; 
Philadelphia,  G7  pin-  cent.;  Pittsburg,  19.5 
per  cent.;  Detroit,  124  per  cent.;  In- 
dianapolis and  Minneapolis,  74  per  cent, 
each;  Hartford,  til  .7  percent.;  Los  Angeles, 
18  per  cent.;  San  Francisco,  72  per  cent.; 
Washington,  31.4  per  cent.;  Baltimore, 
76.8  per  cent.;  and  Kansas  City,  37  per 
cent.  In  the  list  of  decreases,  St.  Louis, 
with  7.3  per  cent.;  Bridgeport,  with  50  per 
cent.;  Buffalo,  with  5.4 per  cent.;  Newark, 
N.  .1.,  with  14  per  cent.;  Cleveland,  with 
47.8  per  cent.,  and  Milwaukee,  witli  14.4 
percent,  loss, are  prominent.  Duluth  shows 
a  very  large  gain,  owing  to  the  filing  of  a 
blanket  permit  by  large  steel  interests, 
which  have  established  a  new  steel- 
making  center  there." 

AS  TO  PAYING  INTEREST  ON 
BANK-DEPOSITS 

In  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania 

Bankers'  Association  in  Philadelphia  recent- 
ly, James  K.  Lynch  declared  that  many  a 
banker  is  to-day  perturbed  as  to  whether 
he  is  not  "paying  more  for  his  deposits 
than  they  are  worth."  It  is  only  about 
fifteen  years  since  the  custom  of  paying 
any  interest  at  all  on  hank-balances — 
except  in  savings-banks  became  general. 
Before  that  time  there  were  some  com- 
mercial banks  that  paid  interest  on  some 
of  their  deposits,  but  now  "all  commercial 
banks  pay  interest  on  all   bank-balances," 


The  exclusive  processes  controlled  by  the 
Columbia  recording  laboratories  give  you  the 
only  true,  vivid,  full,  actually  living  reproduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  voices  in  the  world.  You 
hear  Fremstad,  Garden,  Seagle,  Graveure,  Nielsen 
and  a  score  of  other  great  singers  themselves  in  their 

COLUMBIA-RECORDS 

Listen  to  any  one  of  these  records — or  a  band,  orchestral  or  instru- 
mental record — played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola,  and  you'll  almost 
feel  convinced  that  it  isn't  a  record,  but  pure  reality.  Get  only  records 
with  the    'music-note"  trade-mark — look  up  a  Columbia  dealer  today. 

New  Columbia  Records  on   sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 


Make  Walking 
Keen  Pleasure 


Foot-Flex  Arch  Support  Shoes 

give  wonderful  foot  comfort,  correct  and 
prevent  fallen  arches  and  remove  the  causes 
of  pain.  They  make  walking  Keen  Pleasure. 
They  are  neat  and  stylish  and  like  all  Putman 
shoes,  strictly  "bench-made"  with  that 
"custom-made"  individuality  so  sought  for 
in  all  apparel,  yet  cost  no  more  than  the  all 
"machine-made"  shoes  of  other  manufac- 
turers. Carried  in  stock  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  fit  any  normally  shaped  foot,  men's 
or  women's,  or  made  to  order  for  slight 
additional  fee. 

Foot  Comfort  Book  Free 

lvils  how  to  secure  permanent  foot  comfort, 
illustrates  and  describes  shoes  to  correct  and 
prevent  all  foot  troubles  for  men 
and  women.  Putman  Shoes  and  Boot> 
very  purpose.  read)  to-wear  and 
-to-measure  both  corrective  and 
i.ir  styles.  Information  of  '_;reat 
to  foot  sufferers.  It's  free. 
Writ*  toilmj 

e  Putman  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

22  1st  Ave.,  No.         Minneapolis.  Minn. 

M:.k.rs  ■  ■(  Fill.-  V  .irs. 


AND  "*■" 
7VOUXTAMS 
OFNORTHERX 
XEWYOftK 
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Summer  Paradise 


■N 


THE    ADIRONDACKS  — LAKE   GEORGE 

—LAKE   CHAMPLAIN  —  At  SABLE 

CHASM  — LAKE   PLACID  — 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS— 

COOPERSTOWN  — 

PLATTSBLRG 

And  XS0  Other  Delightful  Vacation  Resorts 

Beautifully    illustrated    ;,6o-pase  Vacation   Guide 

"A   Summer   Paradise" — covering  all   resorts 

in   this   .;  '  ■<    million   acre    territory  —  6c   postage. 

Illustrated  folders  free. 

AtMrtss  M.  J.  POWERS 

fK'ifr  Artm.  Delaware   A    III.  d...n   R.  K. 

aims,  N-  f. 

N<«    York    Information    Hnr.-j.ii.     13o4    ltroa<]wr«. 
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"  Energetic  Ignition  insures  Engine  Efficiency. " 
-A.  R.  MOSLER 
The  continuous  powerful  sparks  emitted  by 
the  Vesuvius  Plug  make  a  motor  start  aud 
pick  up  quicker,  and  run  smoother. 

The  Pierce  Arrow  motor,  known  for  its 
power,  flexibility,  and  smoothness  of 
operation,  is  Vesuvius  equipped. 

Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  motor.  Quality 
makes  it — 

"  The  Indestructible  Plug  " 

$1.00    each,    in    round    metal   box. 


MOSLER 


PLUG 


"  Hosier  on  Spark  Plugs."— «mt  free.  This  book 
|ell»  authoritatively  the  right  plug  for  any  motor. 
A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  NEW  YOWL  NEW  YORK. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Take  the  Dirt  Off  With 
f  MM  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

IT  DRY  WASH 


ZIT  is  an  auto  cleanser  that's 

real.  It  does  the  work  in  half 

the  time,  at  a  fraction  the  cost 

of  garage  cleaning.    ZIT  is  a 

harmless  liquid  that  gives  a 

brilliant  and  durable  polish 

to  travel-stained  cars.     ' 

Apply  it  with  the  Westfield 
Junior  Sprayer  and  rub  off  with 
a  cheesecloth — that's  all. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT, 
send  us  his  name  and  $1.25  and 
we  will  send  the  complete  outfit 
by  parcel  post.  Guaranteed  sat- 
isfactory. 

WESTFIELD   CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Westfield,  Mass. 


the  rate  generally  adopted  being  2  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  general  practise 
came  about  somewhat  gradually.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  interest  was  paid 
on  one  class  of  deposits,  other  classes 
equally  as  profitable  expected  it,  until 
insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  cor- 
porations and  all  others  who  carried  ac- 
counts of  unusual  size  demanded  and  re- 
ceived interest  on  balances.  The  process 
then  spread  to  smaller  accounts,  until 
finally  bankers  found  it  advisable  to  pay 
interest  on  every  account  that  exceeded  a 
modest  minimum.  Mr.  Lynch  has  inter- 
esting comments  on  this  subject,  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  every  one  who 
keeps  a  bank-account  subject  to  check: 

"The  period  during  which  this  develop- 
ment was  going  on  was  characterized  by 
the  rise  of  the  modern  trust  companies, 
financial  institutions  differing  in  character 
from  any  hitherto  known.  The  trust  com- 
pany was  at  first  just  what  its  name  im- 
plied, a  corporation  authorized  by  law  to 
exercise  a  great  variety  of  trust  functions, 
but  without  any  banking  privileges.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  handling  of  funds 
coming  into  the  trust  company's  hands 
tlirough  the  operation  of  its  powers  sug- 
gested the  receiving  of  deposits  from  its 
customers.  When  distributing  legacies  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  will  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  money  should  be 
left  on  deposit  subject  to  check,  rather 
than  that  it  should  be  paid  out  to  be 
deposited  in  banks?  For  a  time  this 
function  of  the  trust  company  placed  it  in 
a  position  intermediate  between  the  com- 
mercial bank  and  the  savings-bank,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  trust  companies 
began  to  take  on  purely  commercial  busi- 
ness and  to  make  loans  without  as  well  as 
with  collateral.  The  idea  of  the  depart- 
mental bank  was  rapidly  developed,  and 
we  now  have  trust  companies  doing  com- 
mercial, savings,  and  trust  business  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and,  in  fact,  numbered 
among  the  largest  and  strongest  of  our 
financial  institutions.  The  trust  com- 
panies had  much  to  <lo  with  hastening  the 
general  adoption  of  a  custom  that  was 
already  prevalent. 

"Instead  of  paying  interest  on  balances, 
the  commercial  banks  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  performing  various  services  for 
which  no  charge  was  made.  Out-of-town 
checks  were  accepted  on  deposit  as  cash; 
exchange  was  in  many  instances  given 
free;  securities  were  accepted  for  safe- 
keeping, and  documents  in  escrow  were 
held  without  charge.  The  trust  company, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  from  the  beginning 
made  a  substantial  charge  from  every  ser- 
vice, so  that  when  the  commercial  banks 
began  to  meet  the  trust  -  company  com- 
petition in  the  payment  of  interest  they 
were  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

"During  a  long  period  of  active  business, 
with  a  good  demand  for  money,  bank- 
earnings  have  been  in  the  main  quite  satis- 
factory, in  spite  of  the'  gradual  increase 
in  the  price  that  we  are  paying  for  de- 
posits. Without  warning,  a  condition  has 
arisen  which  is  abnormal  and  without 
precedent.  The  European  War,  the  great 
war,  created  an  unusual  demand  for  the 
products  of  our  fields,  factories,  and  shops, 
which  have  been  sold  at  very  profitable 
prices.  The  usual  balance  between  ex- 
ports and  imports  having  been  destroyed, 
tin  result  has  been  an  unusual  increase 
in  bank-balances  in  this  country.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  causes  contributing 
to  this  result,  among  which  we  may  men- 
lion  the  state  of  uncertainty  produced  by 
the  war  in  the  minds  of  our  own  citizens. 
While  they  hesitate  about  new  enterprises 
their  capital  remains  in  the  form  of  bank- 
deposits.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  the  cause,  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  increase,  and  increased 


Helps  You  Keep  Cool 

The  Ivory  Garter  is  so  light 
that  it  is  the  ideal  summer 
garter.  Does  not  bind. 
Has  no  pads.  It  is  cool  and 
comfortable. 


is  made  of  the  finest  elastic  and 
the  fittings  are  put  on  without 
cutting  the  rubber  strands  by 
stitching.  Has  no  metal.  Can't 
rust.  Made  in  eight  colors.  Silk 
50  cts.  Lisle  25  cts.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them,  will  send  direct. 

The  Ivory  Garter  is  Guaranteed 
— Money  Back  if  not  satisfied. 
DEALERS:  Order  from  your 
jobber  or  direct  from  us. 

Ivory  Garter  Co.,  Sole  m.«. 

New  Orleans 


"I  am  one  of  1,000,000 

MultiKopy  Girls" 


"I  can  do  better  work  and 
faster  work  with  MultiKopy 
Carbon  Paper.  My  copies 
are  so  clean  and  legible  that 
they  are  often  mistaken  for 
the  original. 

"My  employer  is  just 
as  strong   for    Multi- 
Kopy as   I   am,    be- 
cause MultiKopy 
copies  don't  rub  nor 
smudge.  MultiKopy 
gives  copies  of  last- 
ing     legibility. 
Multi-Kopy  is  the 
most    economical 
carbon  paper." 
/ 11  sure  the  neatness 
and  permanency  of 

your   record  8  by 
i  sing    MultiKopy. 


Carbon  Paper 


Write  us  on  your  letterhead  and  we'll  send 

a  Sample  sheet  Free. 
F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maker*  Of  th*  fiimtntM  ST  A  It  lilt  A  Nl)  Tilvrwrilrr  Itibbona 
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deposits  with  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  loans  naturally  lowers 
rates.  This  dropping  of  rates  on  loans 
has  gone  on  for  nearly  two  years,  with 
no  marked  tendency  toward  a  rise,  until 
the  bankers  have  grown  accustomed  to 
rates  of  from  2x/i  to  'iYi  per  cent,  per  an- 
num for  grades  of  paper  that  hitherto 
would  have  sold  at  from  1  to  5  per  cent. 
The  natural  result  should  be  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  rates  paid  on  deposits, 
but  such  action  has  not  taken  place.  In 
fact,  at  no  time  has  there  been  more 
active  solicitation  for  deposits  with  all 
the  interest,  free  exchange,  and  other 
premiums  that  have  hitherto  pertained  to 
such  loaning  of  credit." 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


"E.  F.,"  Elmhurst,  Cal. — "Please  answer  the 
following:  The  new  century  had  beginning  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1000,  or  from  the  Hist 
day  of  January,  1901.      Why?" 

The  word  century  is  defined  as  "One  hundred 
consecutive  years;  a  period  of  one  hundred  years 
in  any  system  of  chronology,  especially  in  reckon- 
ing from  the  Christian  era.  In  common  usage 
first  century  means  the  years  a.d.  1-100;  second 
century,  the  years  a.d.  101-200;  and  twentieth 
century,  a.d.  1901-2000.  The  fifth  century  before 
Christ  was  500-401  B.C.  A  century  begins  with 
the  beginning  of  the  first  day  in  its  first,  year  and 
does  not  end  until  the  close  of  the  last  day  in  its 
hundredth  year.  This  mode  of  reckoning  is  often 
confused  with  the  common  mode  of  stating  tho 
age  of  a  person.  A  person  born  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  would  be  called  one  year  uld 
during  his  second  year,  that  is,  during  Hie  course 
of  the  year  2,  two  during  the  year  3,  forty  during 
the  year  41,  etc." 

"S.  J.,"  San  Antonio,  Tex. — "Please  enlighten 
me  on  tho  origin  of  the  word  kike." 

The  word  kike  is  an  adaptation  from  the  Scot- 
tish   keek,  which    designates  "One    who    peeps; 

especially  in  the  clothing  trade,  a  person  engaged 

by  a  garment-maker  to  obtain  the  latest  styles 
from  a  rival  concern  that  lie  may  make  up  his 
goods  in  imitation,  but  for  sale  at  a  lower  price." 
It  is  used  to-day  in  a  derogatory  sense  Indicating 
a  low  standard  of  honor. 

"11.   C.   W"   La  Grande,   Ore.— "(1)    Please 

explain  the  following  sentence,  taken  from  Lord 
Bacon's  'Essay  on  Atheism':     'None  denj  there 

is  a  God  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there 
wen'  no  dud.  (2)  I  have  been  challenged  for 
speaking  of  Lord  Uacon  and  told  this  is  erroneous. 
Is  this  SO?  " 

(l)  An  interpretation  of  your  reading  Is  "Only 
those  who  act  as  if  there  wen'  no  God  are  those 
who  deny  that  there  is  one."  "Maketh"  in  the 
sense  used  here  for  "act  in  a  certain  way."  (2) 
The  challenge  to  which  you  refer  is  based  on 
False  premises.      You  are  as  correct  as  was   Lord 

Macaulay  when  he  gave  the  title  "Lord  Bacon" 

tO   one    of   his    essays,    and    when    he    referred    to 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  "History  of  England,"  and  as 

correct  as  John  Henry  Green,  who  did  the  same 
thing  ill  his  "History  of  the  English  People." 
The  standard  "Letters  and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon" 
were  issued  by  James  Spedding  in  seven  volumes, 
between  1862  and  1874.    In  1861  Bepwortn  Dixon 

wrote  the  "Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon." 
and  followed  it  in  1862  with  the  "Story  of  Lord 
Bacon's  Life."  P.  Woodward  wrote  the  "Early 
Life  of  Lord  Paeon"  in  1902.  Francis  Uacon  was 
appointed  I.oid  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ^1017) 
and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  *U'>1S^  with 
the  additional  title  of  Baron  Verulam.  Three 
years  later  he  was  created  Viscount  St.  Albans 
(1621).  His  contemporaries  spoke  of  him  as 
"the  Lord  Bacon,"  and  why  not.  since  they  knew 
of  his  elevation  to  the  Lord  Keepership?  Ed- 
mund  Gosse  has  explained   that    "Lord   Bacon   U 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"Say,  but  this  air  is  great! 
Just  think  what  I  have  missed 
all  these  years  by  not  Sum- 
mering in  Colorado!  " 

So  exclaimed  a  business  man  as  he 
stepped  out  doors  the  first  morning  of 
his  vacation  in  the  Colorado  Rockies. 
You'll  say  the  same.  Think  what  two 
weeks  will  do  for  you  among  these  glo- 
rious mountains.  Go  in  comfort.  Rock 
Island  superb  trains,  including  the  famous 

"Rocky  Mountain  Limited" 

daily  from  Chicago.  Other  excellent 
trains,  including  the  "Colorado  Flyer," 
on  convenient  schedules  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Kansas  City. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 

Hotels,  boarding  houses  and  ranches 
to  suit  any  purse.  Our  illustrated  liter- 
ature tells  you  what  to  see  and  do  and 
the  approximate  cost.  Low  excursion 
fares  all  summer. 

Write  today  for  interesting  booklets. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  730,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


Rock 
Island 


MOTHERSILL'S 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickhiess 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  might)'  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book, 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
Urinating  than  many  novels,  and,  better  yet]  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  5t  postpaid. 


THE  IRISH 


Try  to  remember 
these  letters.     They  are  important  to  many  people. 


AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  dav  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book,  "The  Red  Pooeher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  everv  reader 
invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he  closes  the 
book.     It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 


9iOOOi 

"-■■.** an  i  e  e  cl 


Stop  Tire  Wastel    We  guarantee  any  Standard 
— —  Tire,  sold  by  your  dealer  or 

Jobber,  to  run  9,000  mitei  when  cared  for  the  POSITlVt 
way.  This  way  renews  the  rub- 
ber and  triples  mileage.-  Mend 
tires  by  steam  yourself  with  the 


THE  IRISH 
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X  O- DAV 


ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  storv, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
tit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  sometimes 
ly  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes  known  as 
"  F.thn.i  Car: cry,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  MacManus,  was 
endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of  an  artist  and 
a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six  beautiful, 
throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories  which  now 
appear  in  the  book.  "The  Passionate  Hearts,"  a  treasure 
for  any  one.     The  price  is  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  ::  NEW  YORK 


AWeekfc  Cruise  $ 


-Over22O0  mile  trip  A 

on  4  Great  Lakes    B^lScuded, 

,  on  one  of  the  big 
new  Cruising  ships 

^   "North  American 


Fort  William, 


^ 


and 


South  American 


pParry  5oundl 
30  000  Island 
District 


Penetan.( 


broitfc 


On*-'?"0 


evelaryi. 


Weekly  Cruises  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Duluth  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays.  Stops  of  several  hours  made  at 
all  principal  points  of  interest — ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The  New  Ships  "North  American"  and 
"South  American" — Passenger  Service  Exclusively— are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best 
Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment— a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free. 
Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available.    Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  Can 

produce,    j 2  Days»  cruise,  $75-3,600  Mile  Trip 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The    Lake    Trips    That    Have   No    Equal 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,  314  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago.      287  Main  St.,  Buffalo 


the  name  by  which  contemporaries  and  succeeding 
generations  have  agreed  to  speak  of  the  aggressive 
intellectual  reformer  .  .  .  who  by  etiquette  and 
the  rules  of  the  peerage  should  rather  be  spoken 
of  as  Lord  Verulam"  (Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii,  p.  380).  In  his  "Apo- 
phthegms," Bacon  referred  to  himself  as  "the 
Lord  Bacon"  and  "the  Lord  St.  Albans." 

"R.  M.  T.„"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "If  A  in  New 
York  sells  bill  of  goods  to  B  in  Chicago  at  $100 
f.o.b.  New  York,  does  it  mean  that  B  will  receive 
goods  in  Chicago  at  his  store  for  $100,  or  is  he 
obliged  to  pay  freight  on  them  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  depot,  and  also  from  depot  to  his 
store?" 

"F.o.b.  New  York"  means  free  on  board  at 
New  York,  so  that  goods  sold  in  New  York  to  a 
person  in  Chicago  f.o.b.  means  that  the  seller  will 
deliver  the  goods  to  the  railroad  company  free 
from  whatever  part  of  the  city  in  which  his  busi- 
ness may  be,  but  that  the  customer  in  Chicago  will 
have  to  pay  the  freight  on  them  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  and  the  transportation  from  the  rail- 
road station  in  Chicago  to  his  store. 

"J.  W.  M.,"  Marion,  Ind. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  academic  in  the  phrase 
'the  question  is  purely  academic'  The  word  has 
come  into  general  use,  with  a  signification  not 
given  in  the  dictionaries  at  my  command." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  "according  to 
scholastic  rules,  customs,  or  usage;  formal  and 
conventional  as  opposed  to  practical;  as,  an 
academic  proposition  or  discussion." 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


GREAT  WEST-ALASKA 

Pacific  Coast  Tours  leave  July  and  Aug. 

JAPAN-CHINA-PHILIPPINES 

Tours  from  Pacific  Coast  Aug.  and  Sept. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Peru,  Bolivia  Special  Aug.  12 
Complete  Tours  Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

Travel  Service  Absolutely  the  Best 

Send  for  Booklet  desired 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

24.1  Broadway,  JVcw   York 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,   The  Yellowstone,   California 
CRUISING         CAMPING 
Hundreds  of  miles  by  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


RAYMOND- WHITCDMB 


Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska 

Tours  every  week  visiting  , 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
California,  Canadian  Rockies  and  other 
13.     Alaska  tours  include  Alaska 
Voyage,    Atlin    Lakes,    Yukon    River, 
the  Klondike,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Expert  travel  service.     Stopovers  ar- 
ranged anywhere. 
Also  Tours  to  South  America  and 
Japan — China 
Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Hept.  5,  11  'l<-mi,jp  Hare.  Rotten 
New  Y'.rk      Phila.      Chicago      San  Pranclsco 


The  Finest  Summer  Cruise 
On  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 


^J  Nuiliiur  hi>rii7H    Un.rira  ^^^^  ^| 


equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ness  to  a  European  cruise.  Visiting 
HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHNS,  Newfound- 
land, the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO 
and  FLORIZEL,  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  S  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Write  today  for  illus.  booklet  6. 

B0WR1NG  &  COMPANY,  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


IS 

USE  TOUR  CAR  OR  USE  OURS 

MOTOR  TOUR  CO.^templepl  BOSTON 


+  +  +  +  ^'  +  ir** 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 
TICKETS   and  TOURS 

v..     offer  tours  to   AlaHk;.,    Japan,    South    America 
>nal    escort.      w<-    arrange  .  Independent 

Vacation  Tours  anywhere  at  Inclusive  prices. 
Write  U8  about  your  plans 
«©  IlroiMlwuy,   HfOW  Vorl< 

!  :■■  ton        Chicago        San  I  i  i 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  office. 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For, any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  P.USINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me:  3 
books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free:  I  help  you  market  your  in- 
vention: advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS— Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  .Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODKRN"  DUPLICATOR- 
S'! )|:RS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
I'  re      Sole  Mfr.s,,  J.  O.  Durkln&  Reeves  Co., 

339  Fifth  Avi  nui  ,  Pitt  burg,  Pa. 


REAL    ESTATE 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advertise  their  New  York  real  estate 
as  the  best  investment  opportunity  in  the 
country.  We  control  $10,000,000  of  property 
on  subways  projected,  or  now  in  operation, 
and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
salesmen.  Positively  no  applications  con- 
sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
resentatives are  making  as  high  as  $25,000 
a  year,  and  none  under  $3,000.  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD,   HARMON  &  CO. 
Dept.  M.  A.  3         261  Broadway,  New  York 


Thirty-four  acres  adjoining  city  limits  Miami, 
Florida,  overlooking  Bisc.ayne  Bay  with 
bearing  grape  fruit  grove  and  highest  char- 
acter of  improvements,  Write  for  photo- 
graphs and  description  of  this  and  other 
investments  in  Miami.  Reference  any  bank 
in  Miami. 
Phillips  &  Wainwkight,  Miami,  Florida. 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SEAG RAVES,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 


INSURANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  Hull's  sales  letter  service. 
So  can  von.    Request  particulars  151. D. 

WILLIAM  S.  HULL,  Madison,  Conn. 
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INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND  STANDARDIZED  MANU- 
FACTURING PERMIT  REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICE 


THE  prices  of  Maxwell  Cars 
are  again  reduced — $595  for 
the  touring  car  and  $580  for  the 
roadster — effective  July  1,  1916. 

Only  the  price  is  changed — not 
the  car. 

Greatly  increased  production 
reduces  our  manufacturing  cost 
per  car. 

Standardized    manufacturing 
— only  one    Maxwell    chassis — 
makes   possible  further  produc- 
tion economy. 

By  reducing  the  price  we  also 
reduce  the  selling  expense. 

Thus  the  Maxwell  owner  gets 
the  most  actual  intrinsic  value 
for  his  expenditure. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Max- 
well is  the  World's  Champion 
Endurance  Car.  Its  genuine 
through-and-through  merit  has 
been  established  beyond  ques- 
tion or  doubt. 

The     Maxwell     lias     lowered 


many  records  for  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption.  It  is  every- 
where recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  economical  cars  to  main- 
tain. 

These  facts,  considered  along 
with  the  remarkably  low  price 
now  quoted,  make  Maxwell  the 
one  big  automobile  value  of  all  time. 


This  announcement  will  be 
read  by  hundreds  of  auto- 
mobile dealers  as  well  as  pro- 
spective retail  buyers.  To 
those  dealers  who  wish  to 
know  if  there  is  any  open 
territory,  we  will  say  that 
Maxwell  sales  contracts  for 
1916-17  are  being  signed  now 
by  our  traveling  salesmen. 
There  will  be  some  changes 
— particularly  in  the  allot- 
ment of  territory.  Therefore, 
interested  dealers,  wherever 
located,  should  write  us  now. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG— This  nezv  book  is  different 
from  the  ordinary  automobile  catalog.  It  not  only  illustrates 
and  describes  Maxwell  Cars  but  it  also  tells  an  interesting 
story  about  the  Maxzvell  Institution.  Just  write  (plainly) 
your  name  and  address  and  send  this  clipping  to  Dept.  D., 
Maxzvell  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Xante 


Ail  dress 


City  and  State 


WHAT  THE  MAXWELL 
PRICE  INCLUDES 

Long-stroke,  high  speed,  four-cylinder  motor; 
20  to  25  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  ^average). 

Irreversible  steering  gear;  automatic  motor 
lubrication  by  splash  and  pump;  500  to  1,000 
miles  to  gallon  of  oil. 

Thermo-syphon  cooling. 

A  running-in-oil  clutch,  so  smooth  as  to 
make  the  driving  of  a  novice  as  free  from  gear- 
clashing  as  that  of  a  seasoned  driver. 

Tall,  narrow,  racing-type  radiator.  Maxwell- 
made. 

Maxwell-made  axles — I-beam  front  and  semi- 
floating  rear;  heat-treated  alloyed  steel. 

Gasoline  tank  in  cowl;  short,  accessible  gas 
line  to  carburetor. 

Maxwell-made  stream-line  body,  well  finished 
in  every  detail.     Deep,  comfortable  upholstery. 

30  x  3'  ■>  tires  all  around,  non-skid  on  rear; 
average  life  from  8,000  to  10,000  miles. 
Demountable  rims. 

Tire  carrier  at  rear,  with  extra  rim. 

Substantial.  Maxwell-made  crowned  fenders 
and  linoleum-covered  running  boards. 

Electric  starter,  electric  lights,  electric  horn. 

High-Tension  Magneto,  an  independent 
source  of  ignition. 

One-Man  top  with  quick-adjustable,  storm 
proof  curtains. 

Rain-vision,  adjustable,  ventilating  wind- 
shield. 

High-grade  speedometer. 

The  Maxwell  Touring  Car  is  a  full  five- 
passrnger  car.  Every  Maxwell  model  seats 
comfortably  the  number  of  passengers  which 
it  is  rated  to  carry. 

Compare  these  Maxwell  features  with 
those  of  cars  selling  at  higher  prices. 


(B) 


Motor  Company  »  Detroit, Mich, 
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Getting  the  Bookkeepers 
Over  the  "Peak" 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  makes  heavy  shipping 
seasons  easy  for  the  Daniel  Green  Company's  Accountants 


Burroughs  Direct-to- ledger  Porting 
in  the  office  of  the  Daniel  Green  Co. 
— Note  ledger  form  above. 


*'* 


IF  you  had  looked  into  the  book- 
keeping department  of  the 
Daniel  Green  Co.  last  December, 
you'd  never  have  realized  that 
they  were  handling  the  heaviest 
December  in  their  history. 

The  four  big  Accounts  Re- 
ceivable" Ledgers  were  all  posted 
up  to  the  minute  and  proved  every 
day. 

Trial  balance  was  secured  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month — and 
all  was  O.  K.  at  the  very  first 
addition  of  the  totals. 

Statementswere  mailed  promptly, 
notwithstanding  the  unusually 
heavy  business. 

Not  Much  Like  Old  Times 

In  the  old  pen-and-ink  days  even 
extra  help  and  overtime  couldn't 
keep  up  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  "Comfy"  slippers. 

No  one  knew  just  when  state- 
ments would  be  finished  and  as  for  the 
trial  balance,  it  might  be  any  time  up 
to  the  20th. 

See  How  Easily  It's  Done 

Now 

Just  drop  into  the  office  any 
day  in  the  rush  season  and  look 
around. 

Over  there  by  the  window  at 
the  card-ledger  desk,  is  Miss 
Stockell,  the  Ledger  Keeper.  (The 
Daniel  Green   Company  uses 


card  ledgers.  The  Burroughs  is  equally 
applicable  to  card  or  loose-leaf  ledgers. ) 
She's  posting  from  Unit  Sales  Sheets, 
Journal,  Cash  Received  Book  or  Credit 
Memos. 

Posting  Direct  to  the  Ledger 

She  inserts  the  card  in  the  carriage  of 
the  machine,  runs  her  fingers  over  the 
keys  and  puts  the  card  back  in  place. 
She  knows  it's  right.  Dates  are  printed 
automatically.  The  machine  adds  the 
debits,  subtracts  the  credits  and  auto- 
matically computes  and  prints  the  new 
balance.  Terms  and  invoice  numbers 
are  indicated  on  the  sheet   by   symbols. 

As  she  replaces  the  cards  she  offsets 
them  in  the  tray.  Then  goes  back  and 
runs  off  the  totals  of  old  and  new  bal- 
ances, getting  absolute  proof  of  posting. 

Statements  Out  Two  Weeks 
Earlier 

Making  out  statements  is  child's  play 
compared  to  the  old  system.  Date, 
amount,  special  characters  indicating 
terms,  and  total  are  all  printed  by  the 
Burroughs,  which  also  does  all  the 
adding  and  subtracting — and,  of  course, 
does  it  correctly. 

The  credit  man  says  collections  are 
better  and  accounts  easier  to  watch. 

Models  to  Fit  Any  Business 

There  are  98  models  of  Burroughs 
Machines  covering  the  needs  of  every 
business,  large  or  small. 

You  can  reach  a  branch  office  by  tele- 
phone or  through  your  banker;  or 
write  to  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  at  Detroit,  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
REVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS  SAV1    VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LO\x/  ASM25 
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THE    HRLMETED    HOSTS  OF   BRITAIN. 
WHEN  OENKRAL  HAIG'S  MEN  TOOK  THE  OFFENSIVE  THEY  WERE   EQUIPPED  WITH  STEEL  HELMETS.      THESE  MEN  ARE  PART  OF  A  LANCASHIRE  REGIMENT. 


THE   ALLIES'   NEW   STROKE 


ANEW  PHASE  of  the  Great  War  begins  with  the  offen- 
sive of  the  British  and  French  on  the  West  front, 
-  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  by  this 
is  not  meant  merely  the  fact  that  the  Allies  have  "passed  from 
the  defensive,"  but  also  that  they  have  not  been  shaken  from 
their  plan  to  bide  their  time  until  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
offensive.  Then  this  journal  reminds  us  that  "we  are  not  now 
watching  an  isolated  attack  like  that  of  the  Russians  in  East 
Prussia  or  a  costly  but  ineffectual  stroke"  like  that  of  the  English 
at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos,  but  "a  carefully  studied  and 
deliberately  waited-for  campaign  of  severe  pressure  upon 
Germany  at  each  of  her  battle-fronts."  Moreover,  it  is  now 
dear  that  the  war-councils  of  the  Allies  in  Paris  and  London, 
in  Petrograd  and  Rome,  were  "no  mere  conventional  affairs," 
and  the  "enemies  of  Germany  feel  that  the  day  they  have  long 
looked  forward  to  is  here  and  that  they  may  begin  to  exert  the 
full  force  of  their  united  superiority  in  men  and  in  resources." 
li\  way  of  confirmation  Paris  dispatches  state  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  Russian  success  in  Galicia  to  the  French  troops 
at  Verdun  on  June  12,  General  Joffre  issued  the  following  order 
of  the  day: 

"The  plan  ripened  in  the  council  of  the  coalition  is  now  in 
full  operation. 


"Soldiers  of  Verdun,  we  owe  it  to  your  heroic  resistance, 
which  has  been  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  and  the 
basis  of  our  approaching  victories,  for  it  is  that  resistance  which 
has  created  on  the  whole  European-War  theater  a  situation 
from  which  wall  emerge  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause." 

Yet  The  Post  warns  any  who  expect  to  see  the  British  break 
through  the  successive  German  lines  and  then  jam  a  million 
men  through  the  breach  and  march  off  for  the  Rhine  that  they 
must  "soon  be  disillusioned,"  and  it  adds  that  it  is  apparently 
to  be  Verdun  over  again,  with  the  Allies  in  the  role  of  attackers 
and  the  Germans  launching  counter-attacks  and  succeeding  here 
and  there  in  regaining  a  trench  or  a  wrecked  village  and  holding 
it  for  a  day  or  two  days  or  three  days  at  a  hideous  cost  in  lives. 
That  the  decision  will  be  "slow  and  uncertain,"  and  that  "no 
immediate  coup'"  may  be  looked  for,  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  and  other  journals,  mindful  of  the  great 
recuperative  power  of  Germany,  even  with  the  burden  of  her 
Austrian  ally;  and,  as  the  Providence  Journal  says,  "we  shall 
probably  witness  a  Titanic  struggle  before  we  get  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  decision." 

Cable  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  "Big  Push,"  as  it  is  popu- 
larly known  in  England,  was  started  by  the  British  and  French 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  Somme,  sixty  miles  north  of  Paris, 
at    7:30  on  tLe  morning  of  July   1,  and  that   the  same  dav  it 
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resulted  in  a  great  wedge  being  driven  into  the  German  lines  on 
a  front  of  twenty-five  miles,  with  its  sharp  point  penetrating 
nearly  five  miles.  The  Allied  drive  was  launched  against  the 
German  trenches,  we  are  informed,  after  a  seven-day  bombard- 


WHERE  THE  ALLIES  MADE  THEIR  LATEST  "DRIVE." 

The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  Anglo-French  offensive. 
Bapaume  and  Peronne  are  important  railroad  centers  toward  which 
attacks  have  been  launched  to  break  German  communications. 

ment,  in  which  more  than  one  million  shells  daily  were  fired. 
An  Associated  Press  correspondent,  who  watched  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  from  a  hill,  says  that  overwhelming  as  was  the 
power  of  the  guns,  yet  as  the  gathering  of  human  and  mechan- 
ical material  proceeded  the  "grim  and  significant  spectacle  was 
the  sight  of  detachments  of  infantry  in  field-fighting  equipment 
moving  forward,  until  finally  the  dugouts  were  hives  of  khaki 
about  to  swarm  out  for  battle."  Each  officer  had  maps  and 
directions  for  the  part  his  unit  was  to  play  1n  the  complicated 
scheme  of  attack,  and  the  men  wore,  sewn  in  their  uniforms, 
insignia  to  designate  the  different  units  amid  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  action,  and  this  informant  adds: 

"As  the  days  of  the  bombardment  passed,  the  air  of'expectancy 
was  noticeable  everywhere  through  the  Army.  Last  night  the 
word  was  passed  that  the  infantry  was  to  make  the  assault 
this  morning 

"At  7:20  o'clock  the  rapid-fire  trench  mortars  added  their 
shells  to  the  deluge  pouring  upon  the  first-line  German  trenches. 
After  ten  minutes  of  this,  at  7:30  o'clock,  the  guns  lifted  their 
fire  to  the  second  fine  of  German  trenches,  as  if  they  were  answer- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  a  single  button,  and  the  men  of  the  new 
British  Army  leapt  over  their  parapets  and  rushed  toward  the 
wreckage  the  guns  and  mortars  had  wrought.  Even  close  at 
hand,  they  were  visible  only  a  moment  before  being  hidden  by 
the  smoke  of  the  German  shell-curtain  over  what  remained 
of  the  trenches. 

'The  Germans  had  to  yield  to  two  years  of  our  preparedness 
against  forty  for  the  Germans,'  said  a  staff  officer,  'and  we  have 
satisfactorily  started  in  on  our  first  trial  of  our  new  divisions 
in  team-work  of  a  big  attack.' " 

A  New  York  World  correspondent  at  the  British  headquarters 
in  France  tells  us  that  when  the  full  story  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  greal  battle  of  theSomme  comes  to  !><■  written  its  outstanding 
f<  ature  will  be  almost  <-ertainly  the  machine  gun,  and  he  adds: 

"The  small,  light  machine  gun  that  can  be  carried,  mounted, 


and  operated  by  one  man  has  been  the  principal — save  for  hand- 
grenades — almost  the  only  reliance  of  the  German  defense,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  Allies'  losses.  Conversely, 
the  British  machine  guns,  carried  forward  with  the  storming- 
lines  and  set  up  instantly  in  the  captured  positions,  have  been 
the  chief  reliance  in  holding  them  against  counter-attacks  until 
the  defense  can  be  organized. 

"The  Germans  are  fighting  with  desperate  tenacity,  valor, 
and  resourcefulness,  this  last  quality  being  displayed  in  the 
devices  which  have  been  invented  and  put  in  play  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  Allied  advance.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  the 
Germans  have  protected  their  machine  guns  from  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  the  preliminary  bombardment." 

We  read  further  that  after  a  week  of  incessant  firing  the 
British  gunners  kept  working  harder  than  ever,  moving  their 
guns  forward  to  new  positions,  and  that  the  men  were  so  weary 
that  as  soon  as  a  battery  was  allowed  to  cease  firing  for  a  moment 
the  gun-crews  would  stretch  themselves  out  and  fall  peacefully 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  other  guns  all  around.  At 
the  same  time,  this  correspondent  tells  us,  at  Army  head- 
quarters the  completeness  of  the  advance  preparations  is  shown 
by  the  unemotional  manner  in  which  the  day's  routine  goes 
forward,  without  any  noticeable  difference  from  the  quiet, 
businesslike  methods  which  have  become  the  rule.  The  new 
British  mortars,  which  have  played  such  a  large  part  in  the 
attack  at  the  Somme  River,  are  reported  in  some  dispatches  to 
be  even  superior  to  the  famous  German  42s,  and  they  are  of 
special  value,  as  this  correspondent  points  out,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  barbed  wire  and  trenches.  Speaking  of  the  German 
prisoners  taken  by  the  British,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  them 
are  "fine,  big  fellows,"  that  there  is  a  fair  number  of  middle- 
aged,  and  also  some  very  youthful  soldiers,  and  he  reports  a 


From  the  New  York  "Times." 

ANGLO-FRENCH  GAINS  TO  JULY  6. 

Showing  the  progress  made  in  the  Somme  region,  the  peril  to  Peronne, 
and  (by  the  arrow)  the  direction  of  a  French  cavalry-raid. 

sergeant  in  the  Manchesters  as  saying:  "I  brought  in  two  lads 
who  did  not  look  more  than  fifteen.  Upon  my  word,  I  was 
ashamed  to  do  it,  but  they  were  very  nice  boys,  and  they  out 
the  buttons  off  their  tunics  and  handed  them  to  us  as  keep- 
sakes."    While  the   number  of    prisoners  taken  by  the  Allied 
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A  GREAT  FIELD-i.l   N 


BIG    (HNS  THAT   BLAST  THE    WAY   FOR   BRITISH   TROOPS 

The  British  advance  was  preceded  by  a^devastal  Ing  ami  demoralizing  hail  of  shells  in  the  greatest  bombardment  of  the  war,  even  surpassing 
those  at  the  Dunajec  and  at  Verdun.  Kitchener  is  dead  and  Lloyd-George  has  succeeded  him  as  British  Minister  of  War.  But  the  men  raised 
by  the  one  and  the  munitions  secured   by  the  other  are  now  being  used  together  in  the  greatest  land-campaign  ever  waged  by  Great  Britain. 


troops  has  been  large,  in  the  estimate  of  the  press  dispatches, 
this  informant  tells  us  that  the  British  have  taken  few  guns, 
which  is  considered  a  sign  that  the  Germans  have  been  busy 
moving  their  artillery  farther  back  as  the  British  came  forward, 
and  he  adds: 

"It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  references  in  llie  official 
bulletins  to  the  'German  first  line'  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
first  German  trench,  but  to  the  whole  system  of  first-position 
defenses,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  deep,  with  labyrinths  of 
trenches,  concrete  machine-gun  positions,  and  armored  turrets 
at  flanking-points.  Behind  these  positions,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies,  are  second  and  third  lines,  equally  strong,  and  the 
mistake  made  last  fall,  in  attacking  the  second  line  before  the 
artillery  had  blasted  the  way,  is  not  being  made  this  time." 

Not  a  few  journals  point  out  that  despite  the  obvious  gains 
of  the  Allied  advance,  the  British  authorities  are  cautioning 
their  people  not  to  expect  too  much  too  soon,  and  in  line  with 
this  caution,  and  also  as  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  movement, 
we  read  in  a  London  dispatch  from  the  press-camp  of  the  British 
Army  in  France: 

"While  the  battle  of  the  Somme  has  already  assumed  the 
proportions  of  the  biggest  battle  on  the  Western  front,  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  conflict  has  certainly  not  yet  been 
reached. 

"The  Germans  are  throwing  men  into  their  resistance  as  fast 
as  their  means  of  transport  will  permit,  and  while  many  of  these 
t  roops  are  reserx  es  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  the  mass  of 
them  have  been  hurried  from  other  theaters  of  the  war,  but  not  a 
single  soldier  from  the  ninety-mile  British  front. 

"Judging  from  the  prisoners  taken,  the  enemj  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  the  stage  when  he  is  obliged  to  build  up  his  defenses 
with  the  very  dregs  of  his  human  resources. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  the  battle  is  the  partial  return  to 
conditions  of  field-warfare.  Hut  this  is  only  temporary.  It  is 
still  the  era  of  the  triumph  of  the  machine  o\er  man,  and, 
alt  ho  circumstances  maj  occasionally  bring  the  infantry  face 
to  face  in  the  open,  yet  the  scream  of  the  high  explosive  and  the 
crash  of  shrapnel  form  an  imperative  mandate  to  dig  in  or  be 
wiped  out." 

Looked  at  from  German  eyes,  so  great  a  military  authority 
as  Major  Moraht,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  describes  the  Anglo- 
French  successes  as  being  "very  scant."  and  he  adds: 

"The  critical  moment  for  the  success  of  a  great  attempt  to 
breach  a  line  is  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  enemy 
infantry-attacks  and  of  the  counter-attacks,  which  the  defenders 
are  able  to  make  after  concentrating  their  forces.  The  enemy's 
success  in  the  four  days'  offensive,  from  this  view  -point,  is  very 
small. 


"The  enemy  succeeded  in  overrunning  the  demolished  German 
first  trenches  in  several  places  with  heavy  forces. 

"The  resistance  could  not  be  great,  because  little  except  dead 
remained  in  the  plowed-up  trenches.  Where  the  Germans  stood 
on  the  defensive,  stubborn  fighting  occurred,  and,  as  the  enemy 
reports,  the  Germans  fought  obstinately  to  the  last  man. 

"At  other  points  the  (ierman  leaders,  with  cool  deliberation 
and  with  troops  well  in  hand,  bent  back  elastically.  This 
counter-tactic  involved  the  enemy  in  embarrassment.  As  he 
was  unable  to  impart  the  finishing-stroke  to  the  defenders  with 
the  first  drum-fire,  he  had  to  begin  anew  with  artillery  prepara- 
tion or  attack  the  unweakened  defenders  as  an  alternative. 
The  reports  of  the  offensive  must  prove  directly  discouraging 
to  the  attacking  forces. 

"Paris  heard  the  cannon  thunder  as  in  1914.  For  let  it  again 
be  said  that  the  operative  efficiency  of  the  attacking  British 
Army  is  inadequate  to  break  all  our  rows  of  lines,  which  have 
been  most  thoroughly  constructed,  and  expel  us  from  France 
and  Belgium." 

The  Frankfurter  Zcitung  refers  to  the  French  advance  on 
Pennine  as  "remarkable,"  and  says  further  that — 

"We  know  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The 
first  pushes  usually  are  dangerous,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  introduction  of  very  important  reserves  by  the  attacking 
armies,  which  is  to  be  expected  to  a  certainty,  will  impose  a 
very  heavy  task  on  the  defenders.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
British  will  attempt  to  profit  in  their  new  offensive  by  the 
experience  they  gained  through  failure  at  the  battle  of  Loos." 

The  Cologne  Volkszeitung  says  tlmt  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
(ierman  people  that  if  the  Allied  offensive  is  held  up.  Germany 
will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  other  journals  express 
themselves  similarly  and  indicate  a  confidence  that  the  Entente 
Allies  can  not  menace  the  German  lines  anywhere.  In  the  view 
of  the  Washington  Post,  the  situation  indicates  that  at  least 
another  year  of  colossal  operations  will  ensue  before  the  Powers 
can  determine  whether  it  is  to  their  interest  to  consider  the 
making  of  peace,  and  it  adds: 

"Ammunition  in  unprecedented  quantities  and  an  army  of 
at  least  1,500,000  men  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  the  British  offensive.  The  German  forces  confronting 
the  British  are  estimated  at  from  800,000  to  1,000,000.  There 
has  not  been  any  visible  lack  of  ammunition  on  the  German 
side,  and  from  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  British  it  appears 
that  no  (Ierman  troops  have  been  transferred  from  the  British 
to  other  fronts.  The  (ierman  Grand  Staff  has  not  been  unpre- 
pared for  the  British  attack,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
unexpected  strength  of  the  Russian  drive  forced  Germany  to 
transfer  troops  to  (ialieia  and  Volhynia  to  aid  the  sorely  prest 
Austrians." 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO  AVERTED 

STRANGE  CONTRASTS  mark  the  alleviation  of  the  Mexi- 
can crisis,  for  while  the  friction  is  seemingly  ended,  as  most 
Washington  correspondents  think,  by  the  conciliatory 
Carranza  note  of  July  4,  we  find  "the  largest  army  recruited  by 
this  Government  since  the  Civil  War  resting  on  its  arms,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Seibold,  of  the  New  York  World.  Furthermore, 
President  Wilson's  recent  emphatic  declaration  of  his  position  as 
spokesman  of  a  peace-desiring  people  was  made,  as  the  Brooklyn 


••  WHY  DON'T  YOU  USE  THAT  GUN  ON  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  ?  " 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Standard  Union  points  out,  "while  our  National  Guard  regi- 
ments are  being  hurried  to  the  Mexican  border  just  as  fast  as 
they  can  possibly  be  got  ready,  while  recruiting  of  new  forces  is 
being  urged,  while  Congress  is  passing  special  laws  for  converting 
State  troops  into  United  States  troops."  This  combination  of 
soft  speech  and  a  big  stick  follows  the  familiar  advice  of  one  of 
the  chief  critics  of  the  President,  but  another  is  still  unsatisfied. 
"Can  a  few  soft  words  penned  by  Carranza's  secretary  make 
amends  for  the  raid  upon  Columbus  and  the  slaughter  of  Carri- 
zal?"  asks  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  and  while  his 
Evening  Journal  agrees  that  "nobody  in  the  United  States  wants 
war  for  the  sake  of  war,"  it  tells  the  President  that  "we*must 
have  war  with  Mexico,  since  Mexico  not  only  treats  the  United 
States  with  absolute  contempt — which  might  be  endured — but 
persists  in  murdering  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates." 

But  in  official  circles  in  Washington  and  Mexico  the  menace 
of  war  has  been  removed  afar  by  the  gentle  words  from  the  heads 
of  the  two  Governments.  President  Wilson's  speech  was  made 
on  July  1  at  a  Press  Club  banquet  in  New  York.  Speaking 
extemporaneously,  he  made  these  references  to  the  Mexican 
crisis: 

"Do  you  think  the  glory  of  America  would  be  enhanced  by 
a  war  of  conquest  in  Mexico?  Do  you  think  that  any  act  of 
violence  by  a  powerful  nation  like  this  against  a  weak  and 
distracted  neighbor  would  reflect,  distinction  upon  the  annals 
of  the  United  States? 

"Do  you  think  that  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  self-defense  to  a 
point  of  dictation  into  the  affairs  of  another  people? 

"I  have  constantly  to  remind  myself  that  I  am  not  the  ser- 
vant of  those  v.Ik.  wish  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  Mexican 
tents,  that  I  am  the  servant  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
tple  of  the  I  Fnited  States. 

"  I  get  a  great  n  tters,  my    fellow  citizens,  from  impor- 

at  and  influential  men  in  this  country,  but  I  get  agreal  many 
other  letter        I   gel   letters  from   unknown   men,  from  humble 


women,  from  people  whose  names  have  never  been  heard  and 
never  will  be  recorded,  and  there  is  but  one  prayer  in  all  of  these 
letters:    'Mr.  President,  do  not  allow  anybody  to  persuade  you 

that  the  people  of  this  country  want  war  with  anybody.' 

"I  am  for  the  time  being  the  spokesman  of  such  people, 
gentlemen." 

President  Wilson  standing  in  this  attitude  "will  surely  be 
assailed  by  all  the  forces  that  have  clamored  for  war,"  says  the 
Omaha  News  (Ind.),  "but  glorying  in  his  position  and  defend- 
ing him  will  be  the  families  who  would  make  the  blood  sacri- 
fices were  his  stand  otherwise."  "If  we  can  honorably  avoid  a 
profitless  and  inglorious  war  with  Mexico,"  comments  the  Du- 
luth  Herald  (Ind.),  "surely  there  will  be  more  gladness  than  re- 
grets, more  bouquets  than  brickbats."  Let  us  take  no  partizan 
view  of  this  Mexican  muddle,  urges  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.) : 

"If  the  President  can  by  dexterous  diplomacy,  however  de- 
vious, secure  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  rights, 
without  resort  to  force,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  more  Amer- 
ican lives,  no  impulse  to  war,  whether  from  selfish  or  well-inten- 
tioned motives,  should  place  a  straw  in  his  path." 

Republican  critics  of  the  Administration,  like  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  take  up  the  President's 
remarks  about  "dictation"  in  Mexico  and  assert  that  his  own 
dictation  and  interference  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
trouble  he  has  had.  The  fact  remains,  says  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  (Ind.),  that  " Mr.  Wilson,  while  no  doubt  dreading  war, 
and  not  wanting  it  in  the  slightest,  has  been  stumbling  toward 
it,  and  is  to-day  making  it  increasingly  probable,  if  it  has  not 
come  to  be  entirely  certain." 

But  even  Republicans  looking  for  a  campaign  issue  admit 
that  the  question  of  war  or  peace  depends  chiefly  on  the  attitude 
of  General  Carranza.  The  comfortable  feeling  produced  by  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  and  booty  taken  at  Carrizal,  with  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  slain,  was  modified  by  an  unofficial  com- 
munication from  Mexico  City,  rather  belligerent  and  anti- 
American  in  tone.  But  many  editors  concluded  that  this  was  a 
statement  written  for  home  consumption,  necessitated  by 
Senor  Carranza's  political  situation.  And  it  was  followed  by  the 
brief  official  note  of  July  4,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  Government  is  disposed  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  to 
seek  an  immediate  solution  of  the  two  points  which  constitute 
the  true  causes  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  countries,  to 
wit: 

"The  American  Government  believes  reasonably  that  the 
insecurity  of  its  frontier  is  a  source  of  difficulty,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  on  its  part  believes  that  the  stay  of  American  troops 
on  Mexican  territory,  aside  from  being  a  trespass  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mexico,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  conflicts. 

"Therefore  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  on  the  other,  are  the  two 
essential  problems,  the  solution  of  which  must  be  the  directing 
object  of  the  efforts  of  both  Governments. 

"The  Mexican  Government  is  willing  to  consider  in  a  quick 
and  practical  way,  and  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  concord,  the 
remedies  which  should  be  applied  to  the  present  situation. 

"Several  Latin-American  countries  have  offered  their  friendly 
mediation  to  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the  latter  has 
accepted  it  in  principle.  Therefore,  the  Mexican  Government 
only  awaits  information  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  bo  disposed  to  accept  this  mediation  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  above,  or  whether  it  is  still  of  the  belief  that  the 
same  results  may  be  attained  by  means  of  direct  negotiations 
between  both  Governments. 

"In  the  meantime,  this  Government  proposes  to  employ  all 
efforts  that  may  be  at  its  disposal  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
new  incidents  which  may  complicate  and  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  hopes  that  the  American  Government 
on  its  part  may  make  use  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  also  new  acts 
of  its  military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  frontier  that  might 
cause  new  complications." 

This  "is  the  sort  of  30ft  answer,  coming  in  the  nick  of  time, 
which  turns  away  wrath,"  observes  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.).     "Almost  beseechingly  pacific,"  the  New  York   World 
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(Dem.)  terms  it.  "The  crisis  has  been  averted,"  declares  the 
Boston  Post  (Dem.),  speaking  for  many  of  its  contemporaries. 
What  really  counts,  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic's  (Dem.)  opinion, 
"is  the  fact  that  tho  anxious  head  of  a  very  weak  and  unstable 
Government  is  striving  to  find  a  way  to  bring  peace  to  his  dis- 
tracted territory  which  will  not  sacrifice  the  invaluable  friend- 
ship of  his  powerful  neighbor  or 
tho  support  of  his  sensitive  and 
half-won  constituents  at  home." 
The  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  now  sees  the  way  open 
to  prompt  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  without  the  need  of  any 
mediation.  It  takes  up  the  note 
in  detail,  pointing  out  that  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  is  actu- 
ally, if  gradually,  taking  place, 
and  that  the  proposal  for  a 
joint  guard  along  the  border  is 
practicable.  With  our  own 
border-guard  maintained  for  an 
indefinite*  time,  our  citizens  will 
be  safe  and  "Carranza  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  down 
banditry,  to  build  up  the  au- 
thority of  his  Government,  to 
discourage  or  paralyze  opposi- 
tion, and  to  establish  himself  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people." 
And  the  Times  adds: 


the  border,  as  a  guard  against  depredations.  Some  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  for  joint  action  against  bandits.  Other 
questions  may  be  settled  by  a  joint  commission.  Besides  all 
this,  several  correspondents  hear  that  our  Government  will  lend 
its  influence  to  secure  for  Carranza  a  loan  of  American  money 
which  will  establish  his  Government  on  a  firm  basis. 


"  Peace  with  Mexico,  now 
seemingly  so  well  assured,  will 
be  most  welcome  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, save  those  few  plotters  of 
mischief  who,  for  personal  inter- 
est, have  desired  intervention." 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service, 

"WE  SURE  ARE  GLAD  TO  GET  BACK!" 

The  twenty-three  negro  troopers  captured  at  Carrizal,  as  they  stepped  on  American  soil  at  El  Paso 
on  June  29,  having  been  released  by  the  Carranza  Government  after  imprisonment  in  the  Chihuahua  jail. 


Official  opinion  of  the  Carranza 
note,  as  gathered  by   the  Washington  correspondents,  formed 
"a  grand  chorus  of  satisfaction,"  according  to  the  New  York 
American,  which  quotes  these  characteristic  phrases: 

"'It  is  more  than  conciliatory;  its  pacific  note  is  surprizing'; 
'General  Carranza's  statement  of  pacific  intentions  would  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  a  complete  backdown  had  not  the  United 
States  met  him  part  way  already  ;  the'  pacific  character  of 
the  communication  is  extremely  pleasing  to  tho  Administration'; 
'there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  officials  that  the  way  has 
been  opened  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute.'' 

The  American's  opinion,  of  course,  is  just  the  opposite,  as 
noted  above,  and  other  writers,  without  taking  such  an  extreme 
position,  say,  with  the  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.),  that  "Carranza's 
note  relieves  the  crisis,  but  does  not  cure  the  situation."  The 
New  York  Sun,  which  has  absorbed  the  New  York  Press  and 
passed  to  the  control  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey,  observes  that 
while  Dr.  Carranza's  "fair  words  will  be  taken  at  their  face 
value,"  yet  "the  issue  of  our  negotiations  rests  not  with  what  is 
written  to  Washington,  but  with  what  occurs  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas." 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  o\'  the  Mexican  note  of  July  I, 
Secretary  Lansing  exprost  his  sincere  gratification  at  the  frank 
statements  and  friendly  spirit  of  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
said  that  "the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  prepared 
immediately  to  exchange  views  as  to  a  practical  plan  to  remove 
finall\  and  prevenl  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
a  source  of  controversy."  Many  are  asking  what  plans  will  be 
adopted.  The  New  York  Times  Washington  ecu-respondent  ex- 
pects the  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  "punitive  expedition"  from 

Mexico  to  be  accomplished  soon.    Some  100.000  National  Guards- 
men, reenforced  by  40,000  regulars,  will  be  kept  on  our  side  of 


A   RUSH   ORDER   FOR   A   BIG   NAVY 


A1 


"  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  object-lessons  in  the  North 
Sea"  has  been  provided  for  the  education  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  working  on  the  problem  of 
naval  preparedness.  And  the  results,  as  the  Providence  Journal 
notes,  have  been  most  interesting.  If  the  Naval  Bill  had  come 
up  before  the  Dogger-Rank  engagement,  the  House  would  have 
provided  nothing  but  submarines.  But  they  were  missing  from 
this  fight,  "and  Congress  then  learned  that  they  are  of  little  use 
in  a  real  sea-battle."  Then,  after  Dogger  Bank  and  the  fight 
off  the  Falklands.  "battle-cruisers  were  evidently  'the  thing.'" 
Finally,  about  the  time  the  Senate  takes  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration comes  "the  evidence  for  battle-ships":  "At  least 
four  magnificent  battle-cruisers  succumbed,  like  egg-shells,  in 
the  first  general  engagement  between  the  hostile  fleets,  off  the 
Jutland  coast,"  while  a  modern  dreadnought,  the  Warspite, 
"gave  an  astonishing  account  of  herself  in  that  battle."  "It 
was  demonstrated  specifically,"  says  the  Newark  \e,rs,  "that 
the  battle-cruiser  and  the  dreadnought  each  had  its  proper 
place  in  the  fighting-line,  and  that  one  could  not  be  safely  sub- 
stituted for  the  other."  Hence  we  find  the  Senate  Naval 
Committee  disagreeing  with  the  House  program  of  five  battle- 
cruisers  and  no  battle-ships,  and  insisting  on  four  of  each.  The 
committee  also  learned,  after  conferences  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, that  the  sooner  we  can  get  an  adequate  Na\>  the  t>etter, 
and  not  only  came  out  for  a  continuous  building  program,  such 
as  the  House  rejected,  hut  took  the  Navy  General  Board's  five- 
year  program  and  comprest  it  into  three  years.  This  means 
spending  al.out  half  a  billion  dollars  for  157  ships.  For  the 
coming  year,  according  to  Senator  Swanson's   report,  it   meaus 
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spending  $315,826,843.55,  as  against  the  House  provision  for 
$269,969,254.74,  and  the  appropriation  last  year  of  $149,661,- 
864.88.  What  the  country  is  to  get  for  its  money  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  comparing  the  House  and  Senate  programs, 

which  we  take  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

Senate  Plan 

House  Plan,  Senate  Plan,     to  be  Begun 

For  One        Three-Year       as  Soon  as 

Type  of  Vessel  Year  Program         Practicable, 

Battle-ships 10  4 

Battle-cruisers 5  6  4 

Scout-cruisers 4  10  4 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 10  50  20 

Fleet  submarines 9 

Coast  submarines  (800-ton  type) 3  3  3 

Smaller  type 47  55  27 

Submarine  with  "  Neff  "  system  of  pro- 
pulsion    1 

Fuel-ships 1  3  1 

Ammunition-ships 1  2  1 

Hospital-ships 1  1  1 

Transports 1 

Destroyer  tenders 2 

Fleet  submarine-tenders 2 

Gunboats 2  I 

Totals 72  157  66 

Second  only  in  importance,  say  several  correspondents,  is  the 
increase  in  Navy  personnel.  The  Senate  Committee's  plan 
,  provides  for  74,700  men  at  once,  instead  of  54,000,  with  an 
authorization  of  a  Presidential  emergency-order  increasing  it 
to  87,000.  There  are  corresponding  provisions  for  more  officers, 
more  marines,  more  ammunition,  and  additional  aviation  facili- 
ties. It  is  recommended  that  the  Naval  Militia  be  put  upon 
equality  with  the  National  Guard.  The  hurry-up  feature  of 
the  program  is  thus  explained  by  Senator  Swanson  (Dem.,  Va.) : 

"It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the  program  for  five  years 
proposed  by  the  General  Board  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  to  the  position  which  they  ought, 
to  hold  among  the  navies  of  the  world  at  an  early  enough  period. 
The  committee  therefore  reduced  the  time  covered  by  the 
program  from  five  years  to  three  years,  the  committee  being 
convinced  that  the  sooner  we  could  get  an  adequate  Navy  the 
better,  as  the  Navy  must  always  be  our  first  line  of  defense, 
and  we  have  two  great  coasts  to  defend." 

This,  "the  ninth  naval  program  diseust  by  the  authorities 
within  a  year,"  seems  to  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.) 
"a  big  improvement  over  previous  Administration  plans."  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.)  looks  for  the  hearty  approval  of 
public  opinion,  and  thinks  "it  would  be  the  wisest  and  most 


effective  measure  of  national  defense  adopted  for  half  a  century." 
"A  real  Navy  is  in  sight,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.), 
which  especially  approves  of  the  increase  in  personnel  and  the 
"Federalization"  of  the  Naval  Militia.  This  program  "makes 
a  noise  like  a  real  Navy,"  said  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  and 
similar  approving  observations  occur  in  the  columns  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  .(Ind.),  and  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.).  No 
previous  Administration,  we  read  in  the  Chicago  Journal  (Dem.), 
"has  made  additions  to  the  Navy  in  any  way  comparable  to 
this  formidable  increase,  but  the  program  should  be  carried 
through  unchanged  or  even  strengthened."  Noting  that  the 
bill  follows  in  general  the  recommendations  of  the  Navy  General 
Board,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  says: 

"It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  bill  will  encounter  any  great 
difficulties  in  the  Senate.  The  Republican  National  Convention 
declared  for  a  big  Navy,  and  so  did  the  Democratic  platform. 
The  President,  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  the  leading 
statesmen  in  both  parties  all  unite  in  saying  that  the  country 
must  regain  its  rank  as  the  second  naval  Power  in  the  world. 
The  people  have  been  educated  by  the  European  War  to  see 
clearly  the  need  of  a  large  Navy,  especially  for  a  trading  country 
like  the  United  States,  with  such  an  enormous  coast-line  to 
defend.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  stand  the  extra  expense  of 
a  big  annual  increase  in  naval  appropriations,  feeling  that  it 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  form  of  national  insurance.  In  the  con- 
ferences with  the  committee  of  the  House  the  bill  may  undergo 
some  changes,  but  its  main  features,  there  is  little  doubt,  will  be 
preserved.  The  Wilson  Administration,  in  that  event,  will  have 
the  distinction  of  having  done  more  for  the  Navy  than  any  other 
Administration  in  the  history  of  the  country." 

That  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  committee's  recommendations 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  has  no  doubt.     But  it  adds: 

"The  country  will  be  lucky  if  the  Senate  plan  survives  the 
compromise  committee.  And  in  the  House  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  assailed  by  dense  ignorance  and  political  greed,  as  usual. 
A  warning  of  what  is  in  store  for  any  real  naval-preparedness 
measure  there  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  between  Repre- 
sentatives Kitchin  and  Padgett,  the  latter  being  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  that  $240,000,000,  the 
amount  fixt  by  the  House  Bill,  is  enough  for  the  country  to 
spend  on  the  Navy  in  any  single  year.  Such  men — and  there  are 
too  many  of  them  in  Congress — can  not  comprehend  that  pre- 
paredness will  be  cheaper  than  tribute." 
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.  I  I  ALLY — WHY  NOT  NOW  7 

man  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


Wll  VT  CANNOT    UK    UNTANGLED  MUST  BE  CUT. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American, 


TWO    PICTORIAL    PLKAS    OF    THE    INTERVENTIONISTS. 
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"  NOW,  DK1NK,  DURN  YK!  " 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


Prom   "Puck,"  hy  permission 

Hughes — "  Here,  Theodore,  suppose  we  exchange." 

— Morris  in  Puck. 


DISTRESSING    FEATURES    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN    REUNION. 


MEETING   OUR   PREPAREDNESS   BILL 

««  X^  LEVER  POLITICS,  verging  on  demagogy,"  will  be  the 
§  verdict  of  history  on  the  Administration  Revenue  Bill, 

^"— "^  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  but  it 
adds  that  the  demagogy  it  contains  "cannot  safely  be  antago- 
nized by  either  party  in  a  Presidential  year."  The  finesse  of 
the  Democrats  appears  in  the  provision  for  a  protective  tariff 
on  dyestuffs,  which,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.), 
shows  the  Democrats  "facing  about  after  a  march  of  many  years 
in  the  wrong  direction."  Furthermore,  provision  is  made  for  a 
Federal  tariff  commission  and  for  "antidumping  legislation." 
And  their  cleverness  becomes  clearer  still  when  we  discover  that 
two  influential  Republicans  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  approving  with  qualification  the  proposals  of  the  Democratic 
majority.  From  a  summary  of  the  bill,  as  made  by  B  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  we  learn  that  it 
is  designed  to  produce  more  than  S200.000.000,  chiefly  from 
increased  surtax  on  incomes,  a  tax  on  inheritances,  and  on  profits 
from  war-munitions.  It  also  forecasts  a  bond  issue  of  $125,000,- 
000  to  cover  expenditures  incident  to  the  Mexican  situation. 
This  new  revenue  is  needed,  it  seems,  to  meet  an  expected 
"excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts"  to  the  amount  of  S2(i(>,- 
022,000.  This  gap  will  be  covered  in  pari  by  the  Revenue  Bill 
and  in  part  by  withdrawals  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  calculated  that  approximately  S70,(HK),(K)0  must  be  taken 
from  this  general  fund,  and  the  report,  as  quoted  by  the  Times 
correspondent,  shows  the  following  statement: 

Additional  from  Income  tax    9107,000,000 

Inheritances I7.ooo.ooo 

Munitions-tax 7i.ooo.ooo 

M  Iscellaneous 2.000.000 

Balanco  from  Treasury  fund 00.022.000 

Total $266,022,000 

The  two  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— Representatives  Longworth,  of  Ohio,  and  Gardiner,  of 
Massachusetts — who  favor  the  bill,  with  some  reservations,  l>ase 
their  approval  on  the  theory  that  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense  make  new  revenue  a  necessity,  and 
Mr.  Longworth  is  quoted  as  saying  further  that  several  sections 
of  the  bill  could  be  supported  by  Republicans  because  they 
emanate  from  Republican  sources.  Rut  they  insist  that  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  people,  while  necessary  now  to  meet  the 


situation,  would  not  have  been  needed  if  a  protective  tariff  had 
remained  on  the  statute-books.  Representative  Kitchin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  defends  his  measure 
as  "absolutely  non-partizan,"  since  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
have  been  supported  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  while 
as  for  the  munitions-tax,  "  there  is  no  business  in  this  country 
that  has  received  the  benefits  of  this  war  as  have  the  powder- 
manufacturers  and  the  makers  of  explosives." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  thinks  that  there  is  shrewd  politics  in 
placing  heavy  duties  on  dyestuffs  at  the  expense  of  Democracy's 
consistency,  and  that  the  antidumping  provision  ought  to  satisfy 
even  former  Justice  Hughes,  since  it  makes  it  unlawful  to  im- 
port such  goods  into  this  country  and — 

"To  commonly  or  systematically  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  such 
articles  within  the  United  States  at  a  price  substantially  less 
than  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  articles, 
at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  of  their  production,  or  of  other  foreign 
countries." 

Fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  are  prescribed  as  the  penalty, 
and  we  read  further  that  the  provision  imposing  double  duties 
on  goods  imported  to  be  sold  under  "tying  contracts,"  that 
bind  American  dealers  not  to  sell  competitive  American-made 
floods,  "seems  both  just  and  capable  of  enforcement."  Finally, 
The  Eagle  says  thai  the  creation  of  a  non-partizan  tariff  com- 
mission of  six  members  accords  both  with  President  Wilson's 
views  and  with  those  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress, 
and  that  it  will  meet  "no  grave  opposition."  The  Xew  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says  of  the  income-tax  increase — 

"It  docs  not  lower  the  margin  of  exemption,  but  raises  the 
'basic  rate'  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  and  increases  the  surtax, 
which  begins  with  incomes  of  S20.(XX)  and  more,  by  1  per  cent, 
for  each  additional  S20.000  until  0  per  cent,  is  reached  at  $100,000, 
as  the  full  tax.  Then  the  surtax  is  to  advance  by  1  per  cent,  for 
each  SoO.(XX)  up  to  :>.">(XUXX).  when  it  would  reach  10  per  cent, 
over  and  above  the  basic  rate." 

Such  journals  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  take  note  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  increased  taxation,  but  as  The  Port  sees  it.  the  outcry 
comes  largely  from  those  who  have  been  "clamoring  for  arma- 
ment without  end."  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  much  sympathy 
with  them,  for  "they  are  learning  in  a  practical  and  unpleasant 
way"  that  "  militarism  comes  high." 
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THE   MENACE   OF   INFANTILE    PARALYSIS 

THE  EXODUS  of  fifty  thousand  children  from  New- 
York  and  Brooklyn  to  escape  the  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis  no  sooner  evoked  protests  from  editorial 
observers  in  neighboring  cities,  who  dreaded  infection  among 
their  population,  than  the  press  discovered  the  disease  had  ceased 
to  be  a  local,  and  become  a  national  problem.  This  was  first 
evidenced  in  the  union  of  effort  between  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to 
ascertain  the  carriers  of  the  disease  and  the  most  effective 
method  of  quarantining  victims.  Meanwhile,  children  under 
sixteen  are  barred  from  moving-picture  houses  in  Brooklyn 
and  some  cities  of  northern  New  Jersey,  and  parents  are  urged 
to  keep  their  offspring  away  from  children's  gatherings.  Yet, 
while  the  atmosphere  of  panic  spreads  with  the  widening  area 
marked  by  the  disease,  some  dailies,  like  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  urge  that  "prudence is  more  desirable  than  flight  or  fear," 
and  remind  us  that  "calm  and  caution  should  be  the  parents' 
motto  in  this  as  in  most  emergencies."  Keeping  the  house  clear 
of  flies,  and  watching  to  see  that  children  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  others  afflicted  with  colds,  sore  throats,  or  other 
vague  minor  ailments,  will  do  more  to  safeguard  the  family  than 
"any  amount  of  inefficient  worry,"  is  the  counsel  of  The  Evening 
Sun,  which  tells  us  also  that  the  malady  has  "never  swept  the 
community  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  similar 
scourges  swept  it  in  times  past,"  and  the  likelihood  is  "all  against 
its  becoming  much  more  wide-spread  than  at  present."  The 
lack  of  exact  information,  this  journal  also  notes,  increases  the 
dread  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  point  the  Boston  Transcript 
observes: 

"The  menace  of  the  disease  is  increased  by  the  lack  of  com- 
plete knowledge — both  of  the  methods  by  which  the  virus  of 
infantile  paralysis  is  transmitted  and  of  the  best  positive  methods 
for  treating  it — under  which  medical  science  still  labors.  In 
efforts  to  restrict  the  spread  of  the  disease,  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  transmission  has  first  importance,  of  course.  On  this 
score  the  doctors  have  at  least  the  hypothesis  set  up  by  Dr. 
Philip  A.  E.  Sheppard,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  dis- 
ease since  1909.  He  asserts  that  infantile  paralysis  is  carried  by 
a  species  of  stable-fly,  a  biting  fly,  known  as  Stomoxys  calcitrans 
(Linne),  basing  his  belief,  for  one  reason,  on  the  fact  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  epidemic  form  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  life  incidence  of  this  fly.  Infantile  paralysis,  in  its 
epidemic  form,  has  never  appeared  to  any  great  extent  until 
some  time  in  May,  one  month  after  this  particular  stable-fly  has 
begun  to  appear  in  abundance.  All  ho  the  hypothesis  has  been 
challenged,  this  reason,  and  a  number  of  others,  keep  Dr.  Shep- 
pard still  convinced  to-day  of  its  acceptability,  pending  disproof. 

"Holding  to  it,  New  York's  and  Brooklyn's  problem  appears 
a  difficult  task  in  modern  sanitation:  to  clean  out  and  destroy 
all  possible  places  where  the  Stomoxys  calcitrans  may  breed  or 
become  infested  with  the  virus." 

Nine  years  ago,  the  New  York  Times  recalls,  there  were  2,500 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  or  poliomyelitis,  in  the  city,  and  the 


death-rate  was  only  5  per  cent.  In  this  year's  epidemic,  in  637 
cases,  the  rate  was  about  21  per  cent.  This  journal  tells  us 
further  that  "it  is  quite  probable  that  the  end  of  the  epidemic 
will  not  be  seen  until  the  beginning  of  October,"  and  adds: 

"For  several  reasons  the  treatment  of  an  epidemic  of  this 
disease  presents  great  difficulties  to  physicians  as  well  as  to  the 
sanitary  authorities.  The  cause  of  the  malady  is  a  microbe,  a 
germ,  the  existence  of  which  is  known,  altho,  because  it  is  very 
small,  it  has  not  been  isolated  and  recognized.  No  antitoxin 
serum,  curative  or  preventive,  is  yet  available.  The  period  of 
incubation  after  infection  has  not  been  determined,  nor  is  it 
known  how  long  there  may  be  danger  of  infection  from  a  patient 
who  has  recovered.  The  method  of  infection  has  not  been  surely 
ascertained,  at  least  so  far  as  carriers  are  concerned,  but  the 
germs  enter  through  the  nose  or  throat.  There  is  no  known 
curative  remedy.  Much  depends  upon  the  care  given  to  a 
patient  and  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  permanent  crippling 
of  those  who  do  not  die.  Unfortunately,  more  than  half  of  those 
who  avoid  death  suffer  afterward  from  paralysis." 

The  Times  goes  on  to  say  that  the  city  and  State  authorities 
of  New  York  are  doing  all  they  can,  many  physicians  and  nurses 
are  busy  caring  for  victims,  whether  at  home  or  in  hospital,  and 
makes  a  plea  that  these  workers  be  aided  in  all  possible  ways 
by  citizens,  saying,  "those  who  obey  sanitary  laws  should  in- 
struct neighbors  who  do  not."  Rules  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  issued  by  Health  Commissioner  Haven  Emerson,  of 
New  York  City,  are  given  to  the  press  as  follows: 

"Parents. — See  that  your  children  avoid  indoor  gatherings. 

"Apartment-  and  Tenement-House  Owners. — See  that 
enough  cans  are  provided  to  seal  every  scrap  of  garbage.  Houses 
where  there  has  been  infantile  paralysis  should  be  renovated  the 
moment  placards  are  removed.  This  means  repainting  or  re- 
varnishing,  repapering,  and  scrubbing  woodwork  with  hot  water 
and  washing-soda. 

"Janitors. — See  that  no  rubbish  or  garbage  is  exposed  to 
flies,  and  that  premises  are  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

"Hospitals. — Report  suspected  cases  for  immediate  diagnosis 
after  isolating  them.     They  will  be  removed.J' 

The  New  York  World  indorses  the  advice  to  call  a  doctor 
without  delay  in  suspected  cases,  but  it  adds  more  reassuringly: 

"The  important  thing  to  remember  in  the  visitation  of  infantile 
paralysis  is  the  remoteness  of  the  danger. 

"Among  more  than  a  million  children  of  the  ages  threatened, 
sixty-seven  cases  in  forty-five  hours  are  almost  too  few  to  figure 
mathematically.  A  hundred  times  as  many  would  be  but  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.  Worried  mothers  look  out  on  children 
swarming  the  streets  without  realizing  that  there  may  not  be 
a  case  within  miles.  Deaths  are  few  compared  with  those  that 
daily  occur  from  familiar  diseases;  fewer  far  than  very  hot 
weather  might  cause. 

"Not  to  worry  is  the  first  precaution,  the  most  important  one; 
but  there  are  others.  As  the  contagion  doubtless  goes  by  con- 
tact or  near  approach,  it  may  be  a  public  duty  to  restrain  the 
natural  childish  desire  to  go  about  among  playmates  wherever 
found,  and  to  refrain  from  taking  children  on  long,  fatiguing 
trips.  Cleanliness  and  care  in  diet  need  not  be  mentioned. 
They  are  obvious  and  should  be  usual  in  dealing  with  children." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Mr.   MtJNSBT  has  found  his   place  in   the  Sun. — New    York   Morning 
Telegraph. 

As  we  figure  them  out,  the  platforms  of  both  parties  just  dare  the  women 
to  get  that  vote. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

King  Consi  \-  mm:  could  advise  "Woodrow  that  there  are  more  effective 
slogans  than  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

mania  will  hesitate  about  going  in  until  she  sees  whether  Russia's 
drive  this  year  is  going  to  turn  out  the  way  it  did  last  year. — Binghamton 
Press. 

If  Mr.  Hugh<     and  Colonel  Roosevelt  tour  the  country  together,  as  it 
3  said  thej  Hughes  may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  f,'ct  used  to 

the  upper  berth. — Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

We  look  to  that  redoubtable  enemy  of  nature-fakers,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
out  of  rel  Iremenl  and  denounce  the  writer  of  the  head-line,  "Bull 
Moo  rag." — Chicago  Daily  2V< 


Personal  Note. — Col.  T.  Roosevelt  has  returned  from  Armageddon. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

With  all  our  horses  sold  to  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
give  Mexico  a  stable  Government. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

One  of  the  saddest  of  spectacles  is  that  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  at- 
tempting to  appropriate  t  he  Roosevelt  vocabulary. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Oarranza  released  those  prisoners  just 
after  the  news  leaked  out  that  Roosevelt  was  raising  a  division. — New 
York  Sun. 

As  for  the  insult  to  the  flag  in  firing  upon  a  Standard-Oil  steamer,  we 
believe  Austria  will  hasten  to  make;  reparation  before  the  price  of  gasoline 
goes  higher. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Tt  is  reported  that  the  Mexicans  are  preparing  to  shell  the  American 
motor-truck  trail.  They  have  spilled  our  blood.  Now,  if  they  spill  our 
gasoline  nothing  can  hold  us  back.     Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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LATIN   AMERICA'S   VIEW   OF   MEXICO 


THE  UNPOPULARITY  of  the  United  States  among  the 
Latin-American  peoples  has  never  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  comments  of  their  press  upon  the  Mexican 
imbroglio.  While  the  diplomats  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Powers,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  John  Barrett,  director-general  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican. Union,  have  been  straining  everj  nerve  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  between  Mexico  and  Washington,  they  are,  we 
are  told,  firm  in  (heir  contention  thai  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico 
must,  not  bo  "violated"  by  the 
invasion  of  an  armed  force.  Tho 
Latin- American  diplomats  are 
thus  showing  their  good-will, 
almost  all  the  editors  indorse 
Carranza's  famous  phrase  in  his 
reply  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Cuban  House  of  Representatives 
when  he  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  things 
"by  its  lack  of  tact  in  interna- 
tional affairs."  The  more  re- 
sponsible papers,  especially  those 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  Powers,  admit 
that  Mexico  has  not  been  blame- 
loss  in  her  conduct,  yet  the  heart 
of  practically  the  whole  of  Latin 
America  beats  with  Mexico  rath- 
er than  with  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  marked 
than  iti  Cuba,  from  which,  out 
of  mere  gratitude,  we  might  have 
expected  a  more  sympathetic 
feeling.  The  conservative  news- 
papers, it  is  true,  do  display  a  cer- 
tain lukewarm  regret  that  the 
relations  between  the  United 
Nates  and  Mexico  are  unfor- 
tunate1, but  the  Liberal  papers 
are  frankly  anti-American  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  For 
example,  Mr.  Orestes  Ferrara 
the  Speaker  of  the  Cuban  House, 
concludes  an  editorial  on  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  his  paper,  (lie  ll<ral<l«  de  Cuba,  by  saying: 

"Before  a  happening  of  such  magnitude  all  the  peoples  of  the 

American  world  should  arise  as  one  man  to  protest  most  solemnly. 
And  of  all  these  nations  Cuba,  because  of  her  special  position 
geographically  and  internationally  with  respect  to  tho  United 
Stales,  should  have  been  the  first  to  pronounce  her  protest 
against  the  Yankees'  aggression." 

According  to  the  Havana  Discusion  the  attitude  of  the 
Washington  Government  is  a  "grave  error,"  and  "all  the  circles 
that  art1  most  friendly  to  the  Republic  of  the  North  an1  agreed 
that  the  blow  at  Pan-Americanism  that  Uncle  Sam  is  inflicting 
will  result  in  most  serious  consequences."  Turning  to  South 
America,  we  find  a  very  similar  point  of  view,  and  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  despite  the  cordial  relations  subsisting  between  that 
country  and  America,  blood  still  seems  to  be  thicker  than  water. 
Taking  the  Argentine  press  as  a  whole,  tin1  majority  view  seems 
to   be   that   since   tho   United   States   "cannot    accomplish    the 


\   SOUTH-AMERICAN  VIKW  OF  is. 

'  While  the  whole  world  is  fighting,  Uncle  Sam  continues  to 
squeeze  the  blood  out  of  It." 

— Sucesos  (Buenos  Aires). 


purpose  for  which  she  entered  Mexico,  she  should  withdraw  her 
troops,"  as  the  Buenos  Aires  Diario  puts  it.  /,"  Prensa,  perhaps 
the  most  influential  paper,  not  only  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  in  all 
South  America,  admits  that  Mexico  is  to  a  great  extent  at  fault, 
but  says  that  a  war  between  the  two  countries  would  be  the 
death-blow  of  I'an-Americanism.     It  continues: 

"The  triumph  of  the  Pan-American  policy  is  preferable  to  any 

advantage  that  could  be  gained  by  war.     Such  a  war  would  be 

waged  only  to  remove  certain 
grievances  of  the  United  States 
which  the  Mexican  people  would 
take  in  hand  themselves  had  not 
anarchy  deprived  them  of  their 
power  to  act.  Upon  the  United 
States  alone  devolves  the  duty 
of  avoiding  war,  as  Mexico  can 
not  recognize  this  obligation  lie- 
cause  of  its  state  of  anarchy. 

"In  regard  to  the  border  sit- 
uation, the  United  States  must 
show  impartiality,  repress  armed 
incursion,  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms,  and  leave  the 
Mexican  factions  to  fight  it  out 
among  themselves  to  a  definite 
solution. 

"The  Argentine  Republic  and 
all  South  America  would  be 
happy  if  the  United  States  could 
find  a  peaceful  solution,  saving 
American  honor  and  civilization." 

In  Brazil  we  find  marked  sym- 
pathy with  Mexico,  but  some  of 
the  more  far-sighted  papers  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  blame  her  severely 
for  allowing  things  to  come  to 
the  present  pass.  Thus  0  Paiz 
says: 

"It  is  certain  that  the  use 
of  force  by  the1  United  States 
against  Mexico  would  raise  on 
the  American  continent  the  most 
vehement  protestation.  It  is 
impossible1  to  deny,  also,  that  a 
painful  impression  is  caused  by 
tht1  incorrigible  turbulence  of  this 
Latin  Republic,  which  defies  with 
amazing  blindness  the  dangers 
resulting  from  its  madness,  and 
which  continues  to  despise  all  calls  to  reason  and  good  sense, 
plunging  toward  criminal  suicide  into  a  tight  which  can  be  only 
fatal  to  her." 

Another  Rio  paper,  the  Gazeta  de  Noticias,  takes  the  United 
States  to  task  for  not  having  more  sympathy  with  revolutions 
and  revolutionaries,  which,  it  considers,  are  natural  concomitants 
of  progress.  It  remarks  that  the  United  States  has  "not  the  right 
of  police1"  on  this  continent,  and  proceeds: 

"No  country  in  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  has 
been  able  to  go  through  its  evolution  or  perfect  itself  without 
struggles  and  commotions  more  or  less  sanguinary.  It  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  violence  and  a  sanguinary  spirit  are 
exclusively  Latin-American  defects.  It  is  more  just,  more  sen- 
sible, to  recognize  in  the  sanguinary  agitations  of  Latin  America 
the  inevitable  stages  in  the  political  formation  of  her  peoples. 
The  severity  and  the  contempt  with  which  Washington  looks 
upon  the  revolutions  of  the  neighboring  countries  are  neither 
just  nor  Christian." 
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THE  HELPLESS  WHALE. 

The  German  sailor  harpoons  the  British 
leviathan. 

— ©  Der  Brummer  (Berlin.) 


AT  LAST. 

Michel  has  slain  the  British  sea-dragon,  and  our  ships  proudly  sail  the  blue. 

— ©  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 

AFTER  JUTLAND:     AS   GERMANY   SEES   IT. 


WHAT   GERMANY   GAINED   OFF    JUTLAND 

THE  BRITISH  VIEW  that  nothing  was  changed  by  the 
North-Sea  naval  battle  is  not  admitted  by  their  oppo- 
nents. Four  things  were  gained  by  Germany,  say  the 
papers  of  the  Central  Powers,  when  the  British  and  the  German 
fleets  clashed  off  the  coast  of  Jutland.  First,  they  say,  the 
legend  of  British  invincibility  on  the  sea  was  forever  shattered; 
secondly,  the  British  flee't  was  prevented  from  entering  the 
Baltic;  thirdly,  there  is  increased  solidarity  in  public  opinion  at 
home  due  to  a  somewhat  unexpected  German  victory  at  sea; 
and  fourthly,  the  more  remote  but  very  valuable  political 
effects  that  must  necessarily  follow  a  British  defeat.  In  dis- 
cussing the  first  point  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Budapest 
Az  Ujsag  writes: 

"The  old  saying  that  the  British  fleet  is  invincible  has  been 
contradicted  by  the  battle  in  the  Skagerrack,  where  the  mighti- 
est fleet  in  the  world  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  and  with  it  the 
proud  leviathans  of  the  sea,  each  of  them  worth  $40,000,000, 
wounded  to  death  by  the  German  torpedoes,  sank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  taking  with  them  the  ancient  glory  of  the  British 
domination  of  the  seas.  The  British  fleet  evaded  the  battle 
with  German  might  on  the  sea  as  long  as  possible.  Hiding 
in  their  bases,  they  never  dared  to  come  out  whenever  the 
German  fleet  went  out  to  search  for  them.  Tliis  time  they  were 
trapt,  and  had  to  give  battle.  The  greatest  blow  at  English 
prestige  will  open  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Captain  Persius,  the  naval  expert  of  the  Berliner  Tageblait, 
believes  that  the  British  fleet  was  about  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  enter  the  Baltic  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  Russian  fleet.     He  remarks: 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  was  the  object  which 
brought  -  the  English  forces  to  the  waters  of  the  Skagerrack. 
Was  the  Baltic  perhaps  their  destination?  At  the  beginning  of 
March  Admiral  Jellicoe  exprest  to  some  Russian  journalists 
the  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  British  and 
Kussian  fleets  would  be  operating  together  in  the  Baltic.  Whether 
he  meant  the  violation  of  Scandinavian  neutrality  can  not  be 
decided  from  his  words.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  exprest  the 
hope  that  his  ships  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  fight. 
This  hope  was  fulfilled,  but  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  the 
manner  of  ils  fulfilment  was  welcome  to  the  British  Admiral." 

The  pain  in  solidarity  produced  by  the  North-Sea  battle  is 
vividly  depicted  l>y  the  Hamburger  Fremderiblatt  when  painting 
the  picture  of  how  the  news  was  received  in  one  of  the  remoter 
villages  of  northern  Germany.  Describing  the  celebrations 
that  followed,  the  Fremelenblatt  says: 

" There  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  have  one  or  two  glasses  to 
drink  to  tin  health  of  our  boys  in  blue.  We  have  celebrated 
many  ,  but  never  have  I  seen  such  unmixed  joy  among 


our  soldiers  as  on  that  day.  They  speak  of  the  Russians  with  a 
laugh,  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  Eastern  front  is  regarded  as  a 
holiday.  For  the  French  they  feel  pity,  even  tho  the  French 
artillery  'shoots  damned  well.'  But  their  eyes  flash  and  their 
fists  are  clenched  unconsciously  when  somebody  speaks  of  the 
Britons.  And  now  comes  this  glorious  German  victory  on  the 
element  which  the  English  thought  to  be  their  eternal  heritage. 
That  is  something  for  our  soldiers  on  the  Verdun  front.  In  quiet 
joy  we  welcomed  the  victories  of  our  comrades  over  the  Italians, 
and  the  constant  advance  of  our  infantry  before  Verdun  was  no 
surprize.  But  this  unhoped-for  victory  of  our  sailors  over 
haughty  Albion  we  have  celebrated  like  none  before." 

Coming  now  to  the  fourth,  and  ultimately  most  important, 
point,  that  of  political  effect,  we  find  no  less  an  authority  than 
Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow  arguing  in  the  columns  of  the  Berlin 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  that  those  who  favored  an  understanding 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  could  never 
rival  her  in  sea-power,  are  now  silenced.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
before  the  war  there  was  a  small  but  influential  party  which 
favored  a  rapprochement  with  England  and  opposed  the  policy 
of  naval  expansion  upon  the  grounds  that  Germany  could  never 
equal  Britain  on  the  sea,  and  that  constant  additions  to  the 
Navy  were  a  source  of  international  irritation.  Count  zu  Rev- 
entlow says  this  fallacy  is  now  exposed,  and  continues: 

"Great  Britain's  power  and  reputation,  her  political  and 
economic  life,  have  been  based  upon  her  navy,  or,  rather,  her 
naval  prestige.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  can  not  possibly 
acquiesce  in  her  defeat,  either  for  her  own  sake  or  for  that  of  her 
Allies.  The  consequence  is  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding  is  now  relegated  to  limbo — a  fact  which  we 
greet  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  The  fight  will  now  be  continued 
with  the  utmost  energy,  and  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  every  possible  weapon." 

Count  zu  Reventlow  experiences  a  "feeling  of  relief"  that 
things  must  now  be  fought  to  a  finish,  as  no  reconciliation  with 
Britain  is  possible.  In  this  view  he  is  joined  by  Count  von 
Westarp,  one  of  the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Reichstag,  who, 
as  reported  by  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeilung,  thus  laid  his  views 
before  that  body: 

"Our  firm  opinion  is  that  there  is  in  this  war  no  room  for  a 
compromise  with  England.  England  is  the  enemy  who  has 
raised  up  and  is  still  keeping  against  us  a  world  of  enemies. 
We  can  expect  from  England's  good-will  nothing  .  .  .  for  our 
national  future.  We  must  for  the  sake  of  a  reconciliation  with 
England  abandon  none  of  the  war-aims  which  wo  have  achieved 
by  conquest,  and  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  retain  in  the 
interests  of  our  country.  The  only  important  thing  is  to  weaken 
England's  power  and  to  strengthen  our  own  to  an  extent  that 
would  allow  us  to  impose  peace  upon  England,  willy-nilly,  and 
to  make  her  recognize  our  right  to  existence,  our  right  to  the 
future,  our  right  to  access  to  the  world  and  to  the  world's  oceans." 
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THE   REVOLT   OF   ARABIA 

UNDILUTED  JOY  is  the  key-note  of  London  comment 
on  the  reported  revolt  of  the  Grand  Klierif  of  Mekka 
against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  which  has,  as  yet,  received 
no  confirmation  from  Turkish  or  German  sources.  As  the  great- 
est of  the  Moslem  Powers,  Great  Britain  rejoices  that  the  Holy 
("ities  of  Islam  and  the  port  of  Jedda  have  passed  from  Turkish 
control,  for  during  the  past  two  years  her  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects have  encountered  great  difficulty  in  making  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  places.  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  an  independent  Arabia  in  the  Moslem  world, 
and  says: 

"Toward  the  Grand  Sherif  we  shall  carry  out  a  policy  of 
friendly  neutrality,  helping  him,  should  lie  desire  it,  to  keep 
open  the  routes  of  pilgrimage,  but  carefully  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference with   his  supreme  jurisdiction. 

"The  revolt  is  another  evidence  of  German  miscalculation 
of  race-psychology.  Berlin  was  confident  she  would  be  able 
to  stir  the  Moslem  world  into  revolt  against  the  British  Empire, 
as  was  evidenced  by  her  efforts  in  Egypl  and  in  India.  The 
success  of  these  efforts  was  insignificant,  and  the  only  result 
of  her  machinations  has  been  to  confront  her  ally,  Turkey, 
with  a  new  and  formidable  danger,  for  an  Arab  revolt  confronts 
Turkish  sovereignty  at  a  vital  point.  Instead  of  a  holy  war 
against  Great  Britain,  we  are  witnessing  the  outbreak  of  a 
serious  war  against  German  domination  in  Constantinople." 

The  motives  which  led  the  Grand  Sherif  to  proclaim  his 
independence  are  thus  stated  by  the  London  Morning  Post: 

"We  are  informed  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  rising  against 
the  Turks  in  Arabia  is  probably  due  to  the  wholesale  executions 
of  Mohammedan  and  Syrian  notables  and  well-known  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  leaders,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Arabs 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Turks  have  abdicated  their 
position  as  protectors  of  Mohammedans  and  become  vassals 
of  Germany.  The  rising  may  thus  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  war,  especially  as  regards  the  participation  of  Turkey. 
With  the  Russians  overrunning  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Yemen,  the  pro-German 
counsels  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  may  at  last  be  forced  to  yield  to  the 
logic  of  facts." 


The  London  Times  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Russian  suc- 
cesses in  Armenia  are  responsible  for  the  outbreak  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  draws  gnat  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Moslem 
opinion  has  not  been  "mi-led-'  by  the  fiasco  at  the  Dardanelles. 
It  proceed  : 

"It  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  the  Pan-Arab  movement, 
which  aims  at  the  ejection  of  the  Turks  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula  and  the  formation  of  a  great  confederation  of  Arab 
tribes.  The  rising  has,  however,  a  twofold  character,  for  in 
addition  to  its  political  side  it  undoubtedly  was  stimulated  by 
growing  resentment  among  Mohammedans  of  German  domi- 
nation of  Turkey.  While  Turkey  remained  free  and  independent 
most  races  professing  the  Mohammedan  faith  were  content  with 
her  guardianship  of  the  holy  places.  They  looked  up  to  Turkey 
as  the  last  great  Mohammedan  State,  a  revered  survival  of  the 
days  when  the  sword  of  Islam  won  wide-spread  domination  in 
three  continents;  but  German  control  of  Constantinople  meant 
in  the  end  German  control  of  the  holy  cities. 

"When  the  road  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople  was  reopened 
last  autumn  after  the  overrunning  of  Servia  and  Turkish  inde- 
pendence quickly  died.  Mohammedans  began  to  feel  that  Turkey 
had  finally  forfeited  the  right  to  control  Mekka  and  Medina  and 
1  he  pilgrimage  of  pious  Moslems  to  these  sacred  spots.  Nowhere 
was  resentment  more  bitter  than  in  Arabia  and,  according  to 
report,  in  Mekka  itself." 

The  Times,  somewhat  complacently,  applauds  the  policy  the 
French  and  British  have  adopted  in  Moslem  affairs,  and  remarks: 

"The  Allies  specifically  announced  early  in  1915  that  they 
would  not  interfere  in  Mohammedan  questions  of  a  religious 
character.  They  were  wise  to  do  so,  for  clearly  events  of  this 
kind  affecting  the  custody  of  the  holy  places  of  Islam  will  pro- 
foundly stir  the  whole  Mohammedan  world  and  may  lead  into 
very  deep  waters." 

The  possibility  of  an  Arab  revolt  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized at  Stamboul,  where  Arab  nationalism  has  long  been  viewed 
as  a  menace.  Thus  we  find  Ahmud  Sherif,  writing  in  the  Con- 
stantinople Tanine,  before  the  revolt,  urging  vigorous  measures 
in  the  Yamen: 

"Interest   compels  vis  to  use  force  and  reconquer  the  Arab 

countries  at   the  point  of  the  sword.  Let  us  not  be  hampered 

by  gentle  scruples,   because  they  are  of  no  avail,  and  because 
the  Arab  revival  is  imminent." 


1\   TKU'OI  1. 

The  first  of  the  lost  provinces. 

•  — <g)  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin}. 


IN'    INDIA. 

The  silken  cord. 

— t©  Dcr  Brummer  ^Berlin). 


THE    REVOLTS    IX    ISLAM    THAT    DID    NGT    HAPPEN. 
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GERMAN   DISGUST   AT   TURKEY 

THE  VAST  EXPENDITURE  of  German  capital  in 
Turkey  is  thought  by  some  economists  in  the  Father- 
land likely  to  prove  an  unprofitable  investment.  For 
example,  Professor  Kurt  Wiedenfeld  warns  the  German  people 
not  to  be  too  optimistic  regarding  the  returns  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  can  be  expected  to  yield  after  the  war  is  over.  His 
views  .are  discust  at  some  length  in  the  columns  of  the  Berlin 
Deutsche  Wirtschaftszeitung,  which  broadly  hints  that  the 
shrewd  statesmen  at  Stamboul  got  more  than  they  gave  when 
they  bound  their  country  to  the  Central  Empires  with  such 
strong  bonds.  This  journal  of  economics  paints  a  picture  of 
Turkish  resources  that  is  by  no  means  rosy.     It  says: 

"We  must  admit  that  Turkey  has  not  only  no  industry  worth 
speaking  of,  but  that  even  its  agriculture  is  very  primitive. 

"Our  whole  importation  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
items:  some  $6,000,000  ran  to  tobacco,  between  $2,000,000 
and  $3,000,000  for  raisins,  something  over  $2,000,000  in  carpets, 
and  about  $500,000  or  $600,000  is  expended  on  opium,  figs, 
hazelnuts,  and  some  other  smaller  articles. 

"Our  exportation,  mainly  consisting  of  woolen  goods,  rails, 
and  gunpowder,  amount  to  a  relatively  small  sum  because  we 
have  no  en-masse  article  to  offer  them.  Our  entire  capital  in- 
vested in  Turkey,  mainly  in  railroads,  does  not  amount  to 
$250,000,000.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  French  investment  is 
more  than  double  our  own 

"We  can  not  expect  to  import  any  cattle,  the  Turks  having 
hardly  enough  for  themselves.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  the 
utter  absence  of  adequate  transportation.  There  are  few  sea- 
ports, and  these  few  are  in  a  truly  Oriental  state  of  neglect.  The 
commerce  in  the  great  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  ha:;  been  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  non-Turks — Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  absolute 
strangers,  among  whom  the  English  predominated.  And  let  us 
play  no  ostrich  policy;  the  French  and  English  are  still  loved 
and  respected  by  the  Osmanlis,  and  our  commercial  success  with 
the  latter  will  depend  not  on  political  considerations,  hut  on  our 
capacity  to  outdo  our  rivals  as  manufacturers  and  traders." 


The  Wirlschaflszeilung  then  proceeds  to  outline  what  must 
done  in  Turkey  when  peace  comes,  and  it  considers  that — 


ie 


"Germany,  after  the  war,  must  therefore  be  very  cautious  in 
her  new  ventures  of  economic  expansion.  We  must,  first, 
thoroughly  study  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  psychology 
of  the  population  whose  Kultur  has  little  in  common  with  ours. 

"A  gigantic  and  expensive  program  lies  before  us:  perfection 
of  the  railroad  net,  building  of  proper  roads,  improving  of  harbors 
and  rivers,  taking  care  of  irrigation,  canalization,  draining  of 
enormous  swamps  and  marshes,  opening  of  coal-,  copper-,  and 
iron-mines,  of  numerous  banks,  industrial  schools,  and  exhibitions 
— in  brief,  we  would  have  to  remake  the  whole  Turkish  Phnpire 
before  drawing  any  real  profit  therefrom." 

This  view  of  the  resources  of  Turkey  is  confirmed  by  an  article 
in  the  Jena  Wellwirtscftaftliches  Archiv  on  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  economic  life  of  Turkey.  The  writer,  Mr.  Gustav 
Herlt,  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  he  considers  that  a 
country  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  plight  that  Turkey  is  now  in, 
owing  to  the  absolute  cessation  of  her  foreign  commerce,  is  of  but 
little  use  to  the  German  people.  Regarding  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  tells  us  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  more  wheat  can  be  imported,  bread  has  become  scarce 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  that  Constantinople  especially  is 
feeling  the  pinch.  A  similar  situation  exists  as  regards  coal  and 
petroleum,  and  as  the  only  coal  in  the  country,  that  mined  at 
Heraclea,  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  fleet,  the  lack  of  fuel  is  a 
serious  problem.  Mr.  Herlt  expresses  some  doubt  that  the 
German-Turkish  alliance  will  survive  the  war,  but  if  it  does,  he 
predicts  that  German  development  will  be  impeded  by  the 
ultra-nationalistic  tendencies  of  the  Young  Turk  party,  who,  he 
expects,  will  object  to  any  adequate  measures  of  foreign  control 
without  which  the  development  of  Turkish  resources  will  be 
impossible.  This  difficulty  applies  particularly  to  Mesopotamia, 
where,  he  considers,  the  vast  irrigation  works,  which  can  turn  the 
now  arid  lands  into  a  productive  paradise,  can  only  be  effected 
by  large  importations  of  foreign  labor. 


THE  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Turkey — 'And  Is  this  all  tli<-  compensation  I  get?" 

— De  Teleyraaf  (Amsterdam). 

KST1MATKS   OF   TURKEY— SLIGHTLY    DIVERGENT 


UNRECOGNIZABLE. 

The  Tukk-  •■  I  don't  know  whether  yon  recognize  me;  I  used  to  be 
'The  sick  Man  of  Europe.  _@  ulk  (Berlin). 


THE   PRICE   OF  DRINKS 


NOT  IN  MONEY,  but  in  life.  Every  drink  you  take 
shortens  your  life  twenty-five  minutes,  thinks  Dr. 
Edwin  F.  Bowers,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  The 
American  Magazine  (New  York,  June).  Are  drinks  worth 
twenty-five  minutes  apiece''  he  asks.  This  is  the  price  to  a 
steady  buyer.  No  monthly  statements  are  issued,  but  the  bill 
is  sure  to  come  in.  Dr.  Bowers  bases  his  estimate  of  the  price 
of  drinks  in  minutes  on  statistics  gathered  and  published  by 
(he  Association  of  Life-Insurance  Presidents,  these  statistics 
being  founded  upon  a  report  of  two  million  cases,  tabulated  from 
the  records  of  American  and  Canadian  life-insurance  companies 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Arthur  Hunter,  chairman  of 
the  central  bureau,  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  Investigation, 
claims  that  the  span  of  human  life  is  reduced  four  to  six  years 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  alcohol.     Dr.  Bowers  goes  on: 

"In  other  words,  consistent  users  of  alcoholic  drinks  die  six 
years  younger  than  they  should.  Also,  one-time  consistent 
drinkers,  who  'reformed'  before  they  took  out  life-insurance 
policies,  have  an  average  expectation  of  life  four  years  less. 

"Poetic  justice  makes  saloon-keepers  and  liquor-dealers 
suffer  maximum  loss  of  life,  for  those  connected  with  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  liquor,  especially  hotel  proprietors  and  saloon- 
keepers who  attend  their  own  bars,  either  occasionally  or  regu- 
larly, have  their  longevity  reduced  onan  average  of  about  six  years 
because  of  their  occupation. 

"The  men  who  use  alcoholics  daily,  but  not  to  excess,  Mr. 
Hunter  divides  into  two  groups: 

"  (a)  Those  who  take  two  glasses  of  beer  or  one  glass  of  whisky 
a  day. 

"  (b)  Those  who  take  more  than  that,  but  are  not  'excessive' 
drinkers. 

"The  expert's  investigation  disclosed  that  the  mortality  in 
the  second  group  was  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  first. 
Also,  the  New  York  Mutual  Life-insurance  Company,  from 
1875  to  1899,  found  that  among  insured  abstainers  the  death- 
rate  was  but  78  per  cent,  of  the  expected  rate;  among  non- 
abstainers  it  was  90  per  cent. 

"On  the  basis  of  their  statistics,  insurance-men  calculate 
that  if  Russia,  for  instance,  persists  in  banishing  all  alcoholic 
beverages  from  within  its  borders,  more  than  a  million  lives 
will  be  saved  to  that  awakened  country  within  the  next  ten  years. 

"In  compiling  statistics  along  this  line  one  must  consider  the 
persons  who,  prompted  by  the  white  maggots  of  despair  that, 
crawl  in  the  brains  of  alcoholics,  escape  the  oppression  of  cir- 
cumstances by  killing  themselves.  According  to  the  United 
States  mortality  reports  23  per  cent,  of  the  suicides  in  the  United 

states  are  directly  traceable  to  intemperance.     Between   1900 

and    1908,   it  is  estimated,   11,986  alcohol  addicts  died   by   their 
own  hands. 

"It  is  conceded,  even  by  conservatives,  that  between  sixty 
thousand  and  seventy  thousand  persons  die  annually  in  this 
country  from  the  effects  of  alcohol.  In  other  words.  8.4  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  states  are 
due  to  this  dangerous  protoplasmic  poison — this  degenerator 
of  brain- and  tissue-cells.     To  be  exact,  E.Bonnell  Phelps  .  .  . 

claims  that  66,897  deaths  per  year  an-  directly  due  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.     This  estimate  signifies  one  adult   death  every 

eight  minutes,  or.  in  other  words,  one  man  in  every  seven  and 
one-half  who  die  in  the  United  States  dies  because  of  drink. 

"The  claim  is  made  also  that,  of  the  one  thousand  deaths 
among  drinkers,  four  hundred  and  forty,  or  nearly  one-half, 
are  due  to  alcohol.  Applying  these  figures  to  the  continental 
United  States,  more  than  680,000  deaths  a  year  (both  directly 
and  indirectly")  can  be  charged  to  the  killing  power  of  the  white 
poison.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  mortality  in  our  possessions, 
which  would  bring  the  total  up  to  7-_>.">,000  per  year.  Which 
means  that  alcohol  is  bludgeoning  our  people  out  of  existence 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  per  day." 

If  we  agree,  further,  Dr.  Bowers  goes  on  to  say,  that  alcohol  is 


the  chief  factor  in  a  host  of  diseases,  as  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  case,  it  might  almost  seem  as  tho  we  have  under- 
estimated, rather  than  overestimated,  alcoholic  mortality.  To 
quote  further: 

"Dr.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Statistics  in  Paris — world-renowned  as  the  originator  of  the 
famous  Bertillon  system  of  measurement — has  given  as  his  opin- 
ion that  alcohol  may  well  be  called  the  principal  contributing 
cause  of  tuberculosis.  Supporting  this  contention,  he  cites  the 
mortality  statistics  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  ages, 
which  show  the  death-rate  among  abstainers  to  be  less  than 
half  that  of  alcohol-users — 21.8  per  cent,  among  alcoholic 
patients,  as  against  9.9  per  cent,  among  abstainers. 

"In  two  large  cities  in  the  East,  studies  of  death  from  pneu- 
monia educed  the  significant  fact  that  in  patients  under  fifty 
years  of  age  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  those  mortally  stricken 
had  an  alcoholic  history. 

"Furthermore,  Professor  Kraepelin  insists  that  not  only  is 
alcohol  the  immediate  cause  of  approximately  a  third  of  all  his 
cases  of  mental  disease  in  Munich,  but  that  in  a  large  series 
of  pathological  conditions — including  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
arteriosclerosis — it  is  the  chief  factor,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  degeneracy 

"Beer,  the  kind  that  made  Munich  famous,  played  the  heavy 
villain  in  the  tragedy  of  these  wrecked  lives,  altho  40  per  cent, 
of  the  victims  drank  schnapps  as  well. 

"In  this  country  the  ratio  is  slightly  lower,  but  high  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  For  it  is  definitely  established  that  fully 
30  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  10  per  cent,  of  all  women  admitted 
to  State  hospitals  in  the  United  States  are  suffering  from  con- 
ditions brought  about,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  alcohol. 

"The  fact  that  our  prisons  are  filled  with  drink-victims 
graduated  into  criminality  is  getting  to  be  generally  known.  It  is 
given  striking  first-hand  corroboration,  however,  by  a  recent 
act  of  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary.  In 
a  petition  signed  by  1.008  of  their  1,478  total,  praying  the 
legislature  to  abolish  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  they 
ascribed  70  per  cent,  of  all  crime  to  its  use.  This  was  based 
on  a  personal  canvass  of  the  inmates." 

Now  we  reach  the  piece  of  calculation  that  tries  to  reckon  the 
exact  number  of  minutes  sheared  off  each  human  existence  by 
each  potation.      It  was  figured  out  in  Denmark: 

"The  Danes,  who  have  a  passion  for  tabulation  and  statistics 
second  only  to  the  Germans,  have  proved  the  very  interesting 
and  significant  fact  that  every  pint  of  brandy  a  steady  drinker 
takes  shortens  his  life  by  eleven  hours,  and  the  average  drink 
he  consumes  curtails  his  earthly  sojourn  by  an  average  of 
twenty-five  minutes. 

"The  method  of  arriving  at  these  astonishing  results  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  Governmental  commission  sent  to  all 
Danish  physicians  a  request  for  information  concerning  deaths 
among  adults  occurring  in  their  practise  for  one  year,  with 
especial  reference  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cause  of  these  deaths 
could  be  traced  to  drink.  Only  such  cases  were  credited  to 
alcohol  as  were  admittedly  drink-engendered. 

'•  \nswers  were  received  concerning  4.309  dead  men  and 
1,280  women— a  trifle  over  one-third  of  the  mortality  in  Denmark 
for  that  particular  year. 

"The  tabulation  of  these  reports  shows  that  there  was.  as 
Hamlet  observed,  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 
For  23  per  cent,  of  male  deaths  and  3  per  cent,  of  mortality 
among  the  females  were  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  the  misuse 
o(  alcohol.  So  the  Danish  statisticians  got  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  stubby  pencil  and  did  some  figuring. 

•'This  was  the  problem:  If  all  these  alcohol  deaths  were 
eliminated  from  the  total,  the  average  longevity  of  a  man  of 
twenty  would  rise  from  forty-five  and  four-tenths  to  fortv-nine 
and  three-tenths  years:  and  of  a  woman  from  forty-seven  and 
five-tenths  to  forty-eight  and  one-tenth — respectively  three  and 
nine-tenths  and  six-tenths  years— which,  by  the  way,  is  slightly 
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AVorn  steps  properly  repaired  by  use  of  approved  antislip  treads.  Concrete  steps  with  approved  antislip  tread  inserts. 

WHERE   THE    STEPPER   NEED    NOT    SLIP. 


less  than  our  American  insurance  experts  have  found  in  their 
recent   investigations  concerning  this  matter. 

"Given  these  figures,  and  using  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  Denmark  as  a  divisor,  the  results  proved,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  every  pint  of  brandy  consumed  steals  eleven 
hours  out  of  a  man's  normal  expectation  of  life,  and  every  pint 
of  beer  drunk  cheats  him  out  of  approximately  twenty-five 
minutes  of  earthly  activity." 


SLIPPING   AND   TRIPPING 

MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  for  a  man  to  slip  or  trip  and 
you  will  cut  out  a  very  large  proportion  of  accidents, 
industrial  and  other.  "Slipping  and  tripping"  do 
not  figure  largely  as  causes  in  the  tables  of  accident,  but  they 
are  the  starting-points  from  which  serious  injuries  and  fatalities 
spring.  An  ordinary  loss  of 
balance  may  be  unattended 
with  serious  results,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  throw- 
one  down-stairs,  off  a  moving 
car,  into  machinery  in  opera- 
tion, or  against  a  live  wire. 
The  primary  cause  of  death  or 
injury  in  these  cases  is  not  a 
fall,  the  operation  of  a  ma- 
chine,  or  an  electric  discharge; 
it  is  the  condition  that  made 
the  victim  slip  or  trip — an  oily 
floor,  a  plate  of  smooth  metal, 
a  tool  carelessly  thrown  down. 
In  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Philadelphia  Local  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  embody- 
ing a  paper  presented  to  that 

body  at  the  Franklin  Institute  on  March  20  last,  Mr.  II.  Weaver 
Mowery,  a  safety  engineer,  treats  slipping  and  tripping  as  "the 
most  serious  public  and  industrial  hazard "  Writes  Mr. 
Mowery,  in  substance: 

"While  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  data  that  are  conclusive, 
yet  there  are  available  some  fads  which  tend  to  show  that  a 
certain  type  of  hazard  is  causing  more  casualties  than  result 
from  belts,  pulleys,  set-screws,  shafting,  ladders,  gears,  elevators, 


A   SLIPPERY  COAL-HOLE  CO\  I.I! 

Such  covers  and  similar  tread-surfaces  cause  many  casualties 


cranes,  planers,  and  jointers,  all  combined.  More  casualties 
than  from  almost  any  other  public  or  industrial  hazard  are 
caused  by  slipping  and  tripping.  And  yet  less  effort  has  been 
directed  toward  the  elimination  of  this  type  of  hazard  than  has 
been  given  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  hazards  which, 
combined,  are  less  productive  of  casualties. 

"Many  casualties  having  slipping  and  tripping  as  their 
promoting  cause  are  frequently  classified  under  other  headings. 
If  a  person  working  around  power-driven  machinery  slips  and 
gets  caught,  losing  a  finger  or  his  life,  the  casualty  is  often 
classified  wrongly  as  'from  unguarded  machinery.'  Out  of 
seventy-four  cases  of  'gear  accidents'  reported  to  one  insurance 
company,  four  were  caused  through  slipping  or  falling  into  gears. 
"The  same  conditions  were  noted  in  an  electrical-casualty  list. 
Of  thirty-five  serious '  electrical-shocks'  casualties,  four  were  caused 
by  'slipping  against  live  parts,'  and  of  these  two  were  fatal. 

"Statisticians  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
older  records.     The  more  recent  records  show  proportionately 

a  great  many  more  casualties 
from  slipping  and  tripping 
than  are  the  case  in  the  older 
records.  Recently  I  was  given 
a  list  of  casualties  in  certain 
properties  comprising  railway, 
gas,  electric-light  and  power, 
and  hydroelectric  plants.  The 
corporation  operating  these 
plants  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
progressive  safety  supervisor 
who  works  things  out  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  In  the 
thirty  -  four  properties  con- 
cerned, 20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  casualties  were  caused  by 
slipping  and  tripping,  and  re- 
sulted in  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  lost  time.  This  record  is 
accurate  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  true  index  of  the  real 
seriousness  of  the  slipping  and 
tripping  hazard. 
"There  are  several  other  noteworthy  f eatures  in  the  records. 
For  instance,  in  1915  there  was  a  reduction  from  1914  in  total 
accidental  fatalities  of  about  16 H  Per  cent.  No  doubt  this 
is  due  to  the  'safety-first'  agitation,  which  has  been  quite  strenu- 
ous in  New  York.  The  reduction  is  apparent  in  all  classes  except 
automobiles,  subway,  and  elevated  railroads,  which  increased. 
In  surface-car  fatalities  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  from 
131  in  1908  to  41  in  1915,  due  largely  to  near-side  stop,  sfepless 
ears,    and    other    improvements   in    car   design   and   operation. 
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Automobile  fatalities,  still  on  the  increase,  are  again  in  the  lead. 
The  next  is  Tails  on  stairs  and  sidewalks.'  These  might  be 
called  slipping  and  tripping  fatalities,  for  over  half  of  them  were 
caused  directly  by  slipping.  In  the  four  years  just  past  there 
were  625  recorded  fatalities  in  Manhattan  from  this  source 
alone,  in  1914  and  1915  there  was  a  total  of  298  from  slipping, 
tripping,   etc.,   on  stairs  and    sidewalks,    while   the   total    for   the 

same  period  from  elevators,  fires,  and  surface-cars  combined 
was  only  283. 

"In  a  certain  large  New  York  oftiec-building  there  wa's  an 
average  of  nearly  four  accidents  per  week  for  a  long  period, 
caused  while  people  were  getting  on  and  off  elevator-cars. 
Many  people  would  blame  such  accidents  on  the  carelessness 
of  the  injured.  Many  of  US  have  got  on  and  off  elevators 
thousands  of  times  without  injury,  and  it  may  seem  that  care- 
lessness might  be  blamed  for  the  injuries  that  do  occur.  But 
in  this  particular  ease  the  superintendent  of  the  building  finally 
was  induced  to  install,  at  all  floor-landings,  a  strip  of  antislip 
material,  aboul  is  inches  wide,  along  Hie  entire  Lank  of  elevators. 
Since  I  hen  there  has  not  been  a  single  reported  fall.  The 
uneven  stopping  at  floor-levels,  speed,  and  volume  of  the  traffic 
remain  approximately  the  same  except  for  a  slight  increase  in 
I  he  volume.  Material  conditions  were  made  safe,  and  now  the 
people  get  on  and  off  the  elevator-cars  without  injury." 

These  facts  convince  the  writer  that  if  a  systematic  effort 
were  made  to  prevent  slipping  and  tripping,  a  large  proportion 
of  accidents  now  classified  in  other  ways  would  disappear: 
Antislip  material  instead  of  smooth  metal  on  stairways;  sure 
footholds  for  workmen  in  place 


DANGEROUS  CONCRETE  8TEP8. 
They  are  especially  vicious  hazards  to  life  and  limb  if  they  do  not    hav  e 
nosing  overhang  and  antislip  treads. 


of  cast-iron  or  steel  plates;  safe 
scaffolding  during  building 
operations;  walks  clear  of  ob- 
structions; the  prompt  remov- 
al of  snow  and  ice,  as  well  as 
of  water,  mud,  and  oil— all 
these  things  are  safety-mea- 
sures against  a  slip  or  a  trip 
that  may  be  only  the  starting- 
point  for  a  serious  accident. 
Antislip  clauses  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Law,  the  Xew  York- 
City  Building  Code,  the  Penn- 
sylvania safety  standard  for 
foundries,  the  specifications  of 
the  National    Fire    Protection 

Association,   and   other  similar       1 

laws     and      regulations.       We 

close  this  antislip   discussion   with   an   appropriate   anecdote: 

"Quite  frequently  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  a  hazard 
is  brought   about  only  through  sad  experience.     The  engineers 


of  one  of  the  largest   public-utility  corporations  in  the  vicinity 

of  New  York  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  bother  with  anti- 
slip  treads  in  place  of  the  usual  slippery  iron  and  steel  trench- 
covers,  floor-plates,  door-saddles,  stair-treads,  etc.     One  day  the 

vice-president,  who  is  a  very 
active  man,  came  out  of  his 
office  in  a  hurry.  In  making  a 
slight  turn  into  the  corridor 
his  foot  slipt  on  a  door-saddle. 
He  had  a  nasty  fall.  While  he 
was  laid  oip  he  must  have 
tumbled  again — this  time  to 
the  necessity  of  eliminating 
slipping  hazards  in  his  plants. 
When  he  returned  a  vigorous 
and  successful  campaign  against 
that  hazard  was  instituted,  and 
now  there  are  no  slipping  acci- 
dents in  their  casualty  reports." 


A   man   was  killed  here  bj 
falling  backward  and  cms 


v   DE  vm.Y   SLOPE 

lipping  on  the  incline  a(  the  foot  of  the  steps 

ing  his  skull  on  the  sharp  step-edge. 


A  SAFE   INCLINE, 

Some  effective  means,  such  as  abrasive-metal  strips,  should  be  util- 
ized  to  prevent  slipping  on  cement  ramps  or  grades 


NEW      PAPER  -  WOODS  — 

Satisfactory    wood-pulp     can 
be  made   from    several  woods 
heretofore     little     known.      A 
Government     bulletin    just    is- 
sued contains  seventy  samples 
of  such  paper  manufactured  by  different   processes,  chiefly  from 
woods    heretofore     practically     unused     for    this    purpose.       We 
quote  from  a  press  bulletin  of  the  Forest  Service: 

"li  is  pointed  out  thai  the  spruce  forests  of  the  country  are 
threatened  with  exhaustion  and  that  the  cost  of  spruce  pulp- 
wood  has  steadily  increased.  If  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
is  to  be  kepi  at  a  reasonable  figure,  say  the  experts,  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  converting  spruce  into  pulp  must  be  developed 
or  cheaper  woods  substituted  for  it.  The  method  of  manu- 
facturing ground-wood  pulp  has  changed  very  little  since  its 
introduction  into  this  country  in  lst'>7.  It  was  with  the  idea 
of  developing  new  methods  and  improving  the  old  that  tests 
Were  undertaken  at  the  Forest  .Service  laboratories  at  Wausau 
and  Madison.  Wisconsin.  As  a  result,  the  relation  of  the 
different  steps  in  the  manufacturing  process  to  each  other  has 
been  definitely  established  and  the  merits  of  each  treatment 
determined.  Tin-  paper  made  from  new  woods  was  given  a 
practical  try-out  by  two  large  newspapers  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  tests  showed  that  eleven  new  woods  give  promise 
of  being  suitable  for  the  production  of  news-print  paper,  while  a 
number  of  others  will  produce  manila  paper  and  box-boards. 
Most  of  these  woods  are  confined  to  the  West,  while  the  ground- 
wood  industry  now  obtains  the  bulk  of  its  raw  material  from  the 
Fast.  It  is  thought  that  pulp-making  plants  must  eventually 
move  to  points  where  they  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wood  and  an  abundance  of  cheap  water-power,  two  prime 
requisites  in  the  business.  The  experts  say  that  because  the 
national   forests   contain    immense   quantities    of    the   suitable 
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woods  and  abundant  opportunities  for  power  development, 
they  will  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
of  the  wood-pulp  industry.'* 


ANTITOBACCO   EXAGGERATIONS 

THE  GOOD  that  might  be  accomplished  by  antitobacco 
reformers  is  largely  nullified  by  the  "ridiculous,  ill- 
founded  conclusions'*  to  which  many  of  them  are  led 
by  their  processes  of  thought — so  we  are  assured  by  an  edito- 
rial writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York).  The  consideration 
of  scientific  information,  he  says,  is  more  or  less  neglected  by 
those  whose  earnestness  compels  them  to  view  things  in  an 
abnormal  way.  He  illustrates  his  remarks  with  the  following 
quotation  from  a  recent  communication: 

"I  repeat,  hot  nicotine  fumes  (tobacco-smoking)  inflame 
membranes,  thereby  increasing  temperature  constantly  above 
normal  20  to  25  per  cent. — a  low  fever — destroying  tissue  of  the 
human  flesh,  baking  the  roots  of  the  hair,  causing  baldness  and 
premature  grayness — whiteness;  spreading  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
impairing  the  eyesight;  also  impairing  the  hearing.  This  is 
not  all  by  half,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  tobacco-smoking 
(hot  nicotine  fumes)  does  to  human  health." 

Upon  this  the  editor  proceeds  to  comment  as  follows: 

" "Arguments  based  upon  such  theories  are  hardly  provocative 
of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  antismoking  crusader.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  such  ridiculous,  ill-founded  conclusions  that 
do  most  to  prevent  any  good  being  derived  from  the  effort  of 
overzealous  reformers.  When  will  those  who  seek  to  correct 
personal  habits  realize  that  it  is  in  the  abuse  of  most  things  that 
the  evil  is  found,  not  in  their  reasonable  use?  There  is  hardly 
anything  associated  wnth  life  or  living  that  is  not  subject  to 
abuse.  Some  day  those  moved  to  save  their  fellows  from 
excesses  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  success  lies  not  in  extrava- 
gant denunciation,  but  in  education." 

An  attack  on  tobacco  which  would  seem  to  make  it  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  European  War  appears  in  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Medical  Times  (New  York.  April),  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Kress,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  We  may  not  know  exactly  why  the  Gallipoli 
expedition  failed  or  why  the  Turk  placed  his  heel  on  the  British 
neck  at  Kut-el-Amara,  but  if  Dr.  Kress  is  correct  in  telling  us 
that  the  average  British  recruit  is  physically  weak  and  intel- 
lectually feeble,  owing  to  his  addiction  to  cigarets,  possibly  we 
need  not  push  our  investigations  further.  Nor  are  we  in  a 
position  to  crow  over  John  Bull,  for  Dr.  Kress  warns  us  that 
we  are  rapidly  getting  into  the  same  box.  Perhaps  those 
machine  guns  that  got  jammed  at  Columbus  were  manipulated 
by  cigaret-smokers!  Dr.  Kress  fails  to  tell  us  how  the  Germans 
and  Turks  take  their  tobacco.  That  would  be  as  valuable  to 
know  as  the  brand  of  whisky  consumed  by  General  Grant, 
with  which  Lincoln  desired  to  acquaint  his  other  generals. 
Writes  Dr.  Kress: 

"General  Lyttleton,  in  referring  to  the  present  recruits  of 
the  [British]  Army  and  Navy,  says, they  'are  physically  immature 
and  of  an  exceedingly  low  order  of  intelligence.'  And  Surgeon- 
General  Sir  W.  D.  Cubbins,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  health  of 
the  home  Army,  in  calling  attention  to  the  prevalent  use  of  cig- 
arets, said:  'In  the  interest  of  the  Army  as  well  as  the  individual 
soldier,  this  habit  must  be  greatly  checked.' 

"A  cable  message  from  London,  received  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  stated:  'The  cigaret  is  playing  havoc  with  the  British 
Army,  and  if  something  is  not  done  soon  Great  Britain  will  be 
defended,  or  rather  left  undefended,  by  a  collection  of  weak- 
minded  and  weak-bodied  youths,  capable  of  no  real  effort 
of  any  kind.  .  .  .  The  chief  disposition  of  most  of  the  recruits 
ns  to  be  to  hunt  some  place  to  lie  down  and  rest.  When  in 
former  days  the  recruits  ran  the  sentries  and  raised  all  sorts  of 
trouble,  they  now  dodge  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
go  to  sleep.'" 

ill  be  remembered    that    [ast  April    we  quoted  in  these 
colu  i  article  by  Dr.  Albert  H.  Burr,  in  which  he  asserted 


that  the  longer  lives  of  women,  which  the  census  seems  to 
establish  beyond  controversy,  are  due  to  their  abstinence  from 
tobacco.  But  according  to  Dr.  W.  K.  Beatty,  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Sanitation  in  the  city  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  Dr. 
Burr's  is  one  of  the  "ill-founded  conclusions,"  condemned 
above  by  American  Medicine.  Dr.  Beatty  writes  to  The 
Digest  to  say  that  in  the  Philippines,  where  women  are  longer- 
lived  than  elsewhere,  if  anything,  they  are  almost  universally 
users  of  tobacco.     He  says  in  his  letter: 

"I  have  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  vital  statistics  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  results  that  tend  in  my  mind  completely 
to  controvert  the  results  apparently  hastily  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  Burr,  who  in  his  article  has  not  been  sufficiently  explicit. 
For  instance,  he  admits  that  '  this  ratio  in  favor  of  the  males 
steadily  increases  for  each  succeeding  five-year  group  with 
only  two  slight  exceptions,  up  to  fifty  years,  when  it  reaches 
a  maximum  in  the  group  fifty  to  fifty-four  inclusive,  showing 
a  ratio  of  1,000  females  to  1,183  males.'  Yet  he  fails  to  make 
an  analysis  of  this;  he  fails  to  tell  the  public  that  the  higher 
ratio  of  deaths  for  females  up  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  or 
thereabouts,  is  due  to  the  child-bearing  period,  and  that  after 
the  menopause  has  been  passed  this  danger  is  eliminated  entirely; 
he  also  fails  to  state  that,  while  women  are  everywhere  engaged 
in  gainful  pursuits,  as  a  general  rule  only  work  of  a  light  nature 
is  entered  into,  and  also  that,  taking  everything  in  the  large, 
men  are  still  trying  to  make  the  living  for  the  family  in  whatever 
manner  possible — that  the  male  is  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
bearing  the  burden  of  dangerous  work  for  a  livelihood,  and 
that  as  a  general  rule  his  life  is  not  a  protected  one,  guarded 
from  danger. 

"Statistics  are  at  my  command,  but  as  they  are  at  any  one's 
disposal  it  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  them;  they  will  be 
furnished  by  any  Government  Health  Office  upon  request. 
Sufficient  only  to  state  that  while  in  the  main  Dr.  Burr's  facts 
are  correct  that  tobacco  has  any  influence  upon  shortening  life, 
I  am  not  convinced,  and  would  prefer  better  proofs.  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  women  probably  use  tobacco  to  the  same 
extent  as  men,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  and  yet  the  number  of 
females  reaching  ages  over  ninety  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of 
males.     If  tobacco  tends  to  shorten  life,  how  is  this  explained? 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  remaining  old  people, 
at  least  in  the  Philippines,  have  all  their  lives  from  a  very  tender 
age  been  constant  users  of  tobacco;  this  is  far  from  a  proof 
that  tobacco  tends  to  prolong  life,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon 
longevity.  Nothing  is  proved  except  perhaps  that  tobacco  is 
a  very  mild  sedative;  or  that  tobacco-users  are  normally  rather 
more  prone  (from  having  received  stronger  bodies  from  healthy 
ancestors)  to  indulge  in  excesses  than  those  receiving  a  sub- 
normal inheritance.  I  think  it  is  a  general  observation  that 
what  we  term  'sensible  people' — people  of  the  general  run,  who 
are  not  following  any  especial  fad — are  the  really  long-lived  ones." 


OUR  CHEWING-GUM  BILL— The  chewing-gum  habit  has 
cost  the  American  people  for  chicle  alone  nearly  $35,000,000 
in  the  last  ten  years,  or  almost  five  times  as  much  as  we  paid 
Russia  for  Alaska,  according  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Druggists'  Circular  (New 
York,  June) : 

"Normally  our  annual  imports  of  chicle  amount  to  7,000,000 
pounds,  for  which  we  pay  about  $2,500,000  in  the  countries 
of  origin,  and  to  which  must  be  added  customs  duties  in  our 
own  ports  of  about  $750,000.  Imports  of  chicle-gum  during 
the  fiscal  year  1915  were  as  follows:  From  Mexico,  2,187,000 
pounds;  from  Canada,  2,181,000  pounds;  from  British  Hon- 
duras, 1, 139,000  pounds;  from  Venezuela,  952,000  pounds; 
from  the  Central- American  republics,  26,000  pounds;  from  all 
other  countries,  5,000  pounds.  Chicle  is  not  produced  in  Canada, 
but  large  quantities  from  other  British  possessions  are  handled 
through  the  Dominion.  In  1913  the  total  imports  of  the  gum 
amounted  to  13,759,000  pounds,  and  that  is  the  record  impor- 
tation for  any  one  year.  In  1915  the  total  was  6,500,000 
pounds.  Chicle  is  the  dried  milky  juice  of  the  sapodiila-tree, 
which  is  one  of  the  large  family  of  tropical  trees  known  as  bully- 
trees.  Some  of  the  gum  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing-gum." 
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RINGING   IN   THE   EARS 

THE  VICTIMS  who  suffer  from  persistent  ringing  or 
buzzing  in  the  ears — tinnitus  is  the  Latin  name  given 
to  the  affection  by  physicians — are  by  no  means  under  a 
mental  illusion.  They  need  not  fear  that  their  minds  are 
affected.  They  have  really  an  auditory  sensation;  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  they  actually  "hear  something," 
provided  we  are  allowed  to  frame  our  definitions  to  suit.  The 
sensation  is  not,  of  course,  due  to  sound-vibration  from  without, 
as  normal  audition  is,  but  to  diseased  conditions  within;  and 
altho  the  physician  is  not  yet  prepared  to  state  definitely  just 
in  what  these  conditions  consist,  he  is  well  enough  acquainted 
with  them  to  treat  them,  and  in  some  cases  to  remove  them. 
All  this  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ben  C.  Gile,  writing  in  The  Voltu 
Review  (Washington;.     Says  Dr.  Gile: 

'When  one  experiences  tinnitus  of  some  kind — for  example, 
a  bell-like  ringing — his  brain  has  a  concept  of  this  particular 
sound  in  consequence  of  an  auditory  perception.  This  per- 
ception is  not  imaginary,  but  actual.  Like  other  auditory 
perceptions,  it  results  from  sensations  affecting  the  terminals 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  often  called  a  delusion,  but  this 
is  wholly  incorrect;  for  the  word  delusion  implies  mental  dis- 
order, and  here  nothing  of  the  sort  is  present.  In  fact,  tracing 
the  process  from  the  psychic  concept  back  to  the  sensation 
affecting  the  auditory  nerve,  all  the  steps  are  normal  and  can  not 
be  distinguished  from  those  taken  when  there  is  an  external 
source  for  the  vibrations. 

"The  occurrence  of  the  sensation  is  the  break  in  our  chain  of 
normal  sequences.  The  sensation  is  not  caused,  as  it  should 
be,  by  vibration  from  without,  but  by  something  else  which 
takes  the  place  of  such  vibration.  Regarding  this  matter,  our 
pathology  is  involved  in  doubt.  We  know  indeed  that  certain 
toxins,  and  even  certain  drugs,  will  produce  subjective  auditory 
sensations;  but  we  do  not  know  their  mode  of  operation.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  certain  diseases  and  certain  drugs  incite  sub- 
jective sensations  is  a  guide-post  directing  us  to  preventative 
and  remedial  measures 

"Tinnitus  aurium,  as  we  see  it  in  practise,  is  often  accompanied 
by  pain  and  by  deafness  more  or  less  pronounced;  but  these 
are  usually  coexisting  troubles,  with  little  causal  connection 
one  way  or  the  other.  Whether  present  alone  or  conjoined 
with  other  disorders,  tinnitus  may  exist  in  a  number  of  types. 
Some  of  these  are  peculiar,  but  the  great  majority  are  reproduc- 
tions of  familiar  sounds.  Among  the  most  common  are  bell- 
ringing,  the  rumblo  of  wheels,  the  buzzing  of  a  saw,  the  wind's 
whistle,  and  the  murmur  of  ocean-waves.  The  pitch  of  these 
sounds  may  change  in  a  marked  degree  and  also  suddenly;  one 
moment  the  tone  may  be  low  and  the  next  higher  by  several 
octaves,  and  vice  rasa;  but  when  the  affection  has  become 
chronic  there  is  rarely  any  alteration  in  the  sound's  identifying 
characteristics — bell-ringing  continues  as  bell-ringing;  rumbles 
and  murmurs  continue  to  be  perceived  without  notable  varia- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  sinister  features  of  the  affection,  for  in 
time  the  monotonous  repetition  of  identical  sounds  becomes 
nearly  intolerable;    any  sort  of  change  would  be  a  relief. 

"Tinnitus  has  a  wide  range  of  intensity  extending  from  slight 
and  very  brief  attacks  to  those  in  which  the  noise  is  permanently 
present  during  waking  hours  and  is  seldom  banished  from  con- 
sciousness, even  by  intense  mental  preoccupation.  In  this 
respect  it  is  worse  than  many  chronic  pains,  which,  altho  not 
removed,  are  liable  to  be  forgotten  temporarily  when  the  mind 
is  engrossed  by  intense  thinking." 

As  to  the  curability  of  tinnitus,  Dr.  Gile  believes  that  in  its 
acute  forms  it  can  nearly  always  be  removed  by  judicious 
treatment.  Even  in  chronic  cases  there  is  encouragement. 
Many  persons  of  middle  age  who  have  had  tinnitus  for  years 
despite  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  find  a  cure  have  aban- 
doned hope,  but  t  he  writer  believes  that  many  of  t  hese  are  curable. 
The  great  progress  made  by  otologj  in  recent  years,  lie  thinks, 
justifies  a  hopeful  prognosis  in  many  cases  which  formerly  were 
regarded  as  incurable.     He  concludes: 

"To  sufferers  from  tinnitus  relief  and  cure  are  the  matters  of 
paramount  interest,  and  they  should  heed  the  admonition  that 
they    are    not    proper    subjects    for    selt'-medicat  ion    or   domestic 

treatment.  .  .  .  Whatever  plausible  reasons  laymen  may  have 

for   treating  some  diseases,    they   should   not    meddle   with   the 


ear.  It  is  a  very  sensitive  and  delicate  or^an,  peculiarly  liable  to 
Serious  injury  through  the  manipulation^  of  men  and  women 
ignoranl  of  it-  anatomy,  functions,  and  pathology.  Judicious 
treatment  is  mosl  important,  but  it  is  better  to  let  ear-troubles 
alone  than  to  seek  the  aid  of  Aunt  Samantha  or  take  the  advice 
of  some  officious  neighbor." 


WHAT   IS   INSTINCT? 

IS  INSTINCT  a  step  on  the  path  leading  up  to  intelligence, 
or  is  it  a  different  thing  altogether?  Even  man,  the  reason- 
ing animal,  does  certain  things  instinctively;  and  they  are 
not  things  that  are  done  best  under  the  control  of  reason.  If 
we  had  to  argue  that  air  was  necessary  to  life  every  time  we 
took  a  breath,  we  should  hardly  have  time  for  any  other  activity. 
Here  instinct  is  far  more  efficient  than  reason,  just  as  it  is  when 
we  close  the  eyelids  to  guard  the  eye  against  danger.  Xo 
reasoning  process  could  make  one  perform  the  act  more  quickly 
or  effectively.  Are  the  "instinctive"  acts  of  animals  and 
insects  of  this  character?  Have  they  been  evolved  because 
under  existing  conditions  they  can  be  performed  more  efficiently 
than  if  a  reasoning  process  had  intervened?  If  so,  instinct  is 
not  "rudimentary  reason" — a  view  of  it  said  by  a  writer  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (London,  May  27 J  to  be  "still  prevalent 
among  biologists,"  altho  he  would  have  us  accept  his  bare 
assertion  of  this  fact.     He  goes  on: 

"Professor  Bergson,  a  pioneer  critic  and  opponent  of  this 
interpretation,  regards  it  as  a  legacy  from  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, who  saw  in  vegetative,  instinctive,  and  rational  life 
three  successive  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  tendency, 
whereas  they  are,  in  his  own  opinion,  '  three  divergent  direc- 
tions of  an  activity  that  has  split  up  as  it  grew,'  the  differ- 
ence between  them  being  one  of  kind,  not  merely  of  degree. 
The  fact  that  we  may  all  agree  in  regarding  man  as  the  mas- 
terpiece of  nature  hardly  justifies  the  conclusion  that  all 
organisms  are  to  be  appraised  in  terms  of  their  approximation 
to  the  human  type.  Evolution  is  too  vast  and  multiform  a 
process  to  be  fitly  comprest  within  the  conception  of  a 
linear  process;  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Bergson's  con- 
tention that  in  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  man,  life  reveals 
itself  as  a  trichotomy,  branching  off  at  its  outset  in  three 
main  directions,  and  further  subdividing  in  pursuit  of  many 
diverse  goals.  In  Mr.  N.  C.  Macnamara's  'Instinct  and  In- 
telligence,' .  .  .  the  traditional  view  of  instinct  as  a  stage  on 
the  ascent  toward  reason  is  tacitly  assumed,  and  the  capacity  for 
intelligent  behavior  shown  to  increase  with  every  advance 
toward  the  higher  complexity  and  specific  mechanism  of  the 
nervous  system  characteristic  of  man.  This  view  is.  we 
gather,  indorsed  by  Col.  Kenneth  Macleod  in  an  able  paper  on 
Instinct  and  Reason,  contributed  to  the  April  number  of  The 
Caledonian  Medical  Journal.  Colonel  Macleod  even  stigma- 
tizes as  a  fallacious  abstraction  'the  radical  distinction  commonly 
postulated  between  instinct  and  reason.'  Bergson's  contention 
is  that  neither  instinct  nor  reason  is  met  with  in  experience  in 
their  purity,  and  that  there  is  always  an  element  of  rationality 
in  'instinct.'  of  instinct  in  'reason,'  and  we  are  inclined  to  support 
the  author  of  'L'Kvolution  Creatrice"  in  making  the  distinction 
one  of  kind,  not  degree.  If  a  generalization  might  be  ventured, 
it  would  be  that  the  typical  instinctive  act  finds  the  means 
through  the  end.  the  typical  rational  act  the  end  through  the 
means.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  definition  as  'instinctive' 
of  actions  intelligently  learned  and  become  by  force  of  habit 
automatic  may  not  have  prejudiced  the  issue,  for  many  truly 
instinctive  actions  reveal  an  almost  transcendent  precision  and 
complexity,  and  yet  can  not  be  ascribed,  either  from  an  evolu- 
tionary poinl  of  view  or  from  that  of  immediate  inception,  to 
intelligence  as  commonly  understood.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  instinctive  reaction  in  its  higher  and  more 
complex  manifestations  can  have  been  built  up  piecemeal  out 
of  tentative  reactions,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  natural  selec- 
tion. ...  A  caveat  must  be  entered  against  the  assumption  that 
instinct  is  in  itself  and  in  its  own  sphere  nothing  more  than  we 
find  it  in  ourselves.  For  there  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  we  have  developed  reason  not  by  the  perfection  but  at  the 
expense  of  instinct.  And  that  being  so.  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  of  instinct  should  be  SOUghl  not  so  much  by  the  study 
of  man  or  of  the  higher  mammalia  as  by  that  of  organisms  in 
which  its  guidance  is.  if  not  unmixed,  at  any  rate  predominant." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


THE   PERIOD   OF   THE   SKY-SCRAPER 


THE  SKY-SCRAPER  IS  SO  COMMON  in  our  greal 
cities  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  believe  it  has  not 
always  been  with  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  a  youth  of 
twenty-five.  To  be  exact,  we  should  say  twenty-five  and  two. 
'"The  steel  skeleton  was  really  born  in  1889,"  says  Prof.  A.  D.  F. 


Illustral 


chite  bu  al   R<    oi  I       New    Eoj  k. 

Till.   TOWER  O'ERTOPPING    ALL. 


\iiions-'  tin-  "omnipresent  and  insistent,  the  most  conspicuous,  revolutionary,  and 
American  architectural  product  of  the  last  t  wen  ty-flve  years,"  t he  Woolworth  build- 
ing, designed  by  Cass  Gilbert,  rears  its  7.30  feet  above  them  all. 


Hamlin,  of  Columbia  University,  "hut  the  year  1891  saw  it 
ed  as  more  than  a  mere  experiment,  and  we  may  say  that 
from  thai  year  date^  ii-  definitive  adoption  in  American 
architecture."  Professor  Hamlin  surveys,  in  The  Architectural 
Record  (July),  the  achievements  of  this  quarter  of  a,  century, 
giving  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  preceding  quadrennium, 
stimulated  by  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1870,  from  the. 
"abysmal  depths"  to  which  architecture  had  sunk  in  the  Civil- 


War  period.  That  was  the  maturing  period  of  Richardson,  Hunt , 
Post,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Ware,  and  others.  But  since 
1891  there  have  been  a  hundred  capable  architects,  says  this 
authority,  to  ten  of  the  preceding  period.  "The  actual  achieve- 
ment has  been  vastly  greater  than  in  the  preceding  quarter- 
century  ;  its  average  performance  is  vastly  superior, 
its  greater  masterpieces  undoubtedly  surpass  those 
of  that  earlier  time;  the  general  public  taste  has 
notably  risen  to  a  higher  level.  But  the  earlier 
enthusiasm  has  largely  evaporated.  The  require- 
ments laid  upon  the  architect  have  enormously 
increased  the  complexity  of  his  task,  and  the  strug- 
gle of  competition  has  become  intense  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  emulation." 
The  influence  of  the  steel  structure  may  account 
for  much  of  this,  the  writer  regarding  it  as  "the 
fourth  of  the  great  structural  advances  which  have 
given  architecture  really  new  resources."  These 
are  the  four: 

'The  Roman  vault  for  the  first  time  made 
vastness  of  unencumbered  space  attainable.  The 
Gothic  ribbed  vault  and  flying  arch  and  buttress 
created  the  masonry  skeleton  and  made  possible 
the  majestic  loftiness  and  airy  lightness  of  the 
medieval  cathedral:  another  new  architecture  was 
created.  The  metallic  truss,  developed  toward 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  permitted  a  wholly 
new  spaciousness  and  lightness  of  construction. 
our  vast  exhibition-halls,  train-houses,  and  armo- 
ries would  have  been  impossible  without  it;  again 
a  new  architecture  came  into  existence,  hardly 
recognized  as  a  new  architecture.  The  steel  skele- 
ton, the  last  of  the  four  developments,  has  brought 
into  being  a  new  loftiness  and  lightness  of  con- 
struction; it  has  freed  architecture  from  the  limi- 
tations of  massive  walls  which  had  for  ages  kept  it 
from  soaring  otherwise  than  in  the  frail  and  beauti- 
ful but  practically  useless  form  of  the  spire.  We 
have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  the  ideal 
artistic  treatment  of  the  sky-scraper,  but  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  it;  and  meanwhile  our 
architecture  has  been  endowed  with  wholly  new 
resources  and  possibilities." 

By  way  of  presenting  the  progress  made  in  build- 
ing in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Professor  Hamlin 
calls  to  mind  some  of  the  most  noted  buildings  of 
the  preceding  quarter  century: 

"It  is  most  instructive  to  read  the  late  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler's  'American  Architecture,'  pub- 
lished in  1892.  The  notable  buildings  described 
in  this  book  were  various  works  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son: the  three  Vanderbilt  houses  in  New  York,  in- 
surance-buildings in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  a 
number  of  Romanesque  houses  in  those  cities  and 
in  Chicago:  not  much  else.  Mr.  Richardson's 
death  in  1886  was  not  yet  so  far  in  the  past  that  his 
influence  had  wholly  lost  its  power;  but  Mr. 
Schuyler  notes  how  personal  to  him  were  the  excellences  of  his 
work,  and  deplores  the  weakness  and  inept  ness  of  most  of  his  imi- 
tators, who  copied  his  mannerisms  without  his  largeness  of  con- 
ception, good  taste,  and  imagination.  The  tall  buildings  of  that 
time  were  eight  or  ten  slories  high;  collectively  t  hey  were  referred 
to  as  'elevator  architecture';  the  steel-frame  building  had  ap- 
peared, it  is  true,  but  it  had  as  yet  made  no  impression  when  Mr. 
Schuyler  wrote  his  book — at  least  upon  him.  If  one  had  been 
asked  to  name  the  finest  of  recent  buildings  in  America  at  that 
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time  be  might  have  enumerated  Trinity  Church  and  the  near- 
by terra-cotta  Fine  Arts  Museum  a1  Boston  (now  demolished); 
the  County  Court-House  al  Pittsburg,  the  Albany  City  Hall, 
some  of  Richardson's  libraries  and  his  Harvard  Law  School,  the 
Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  the  Connecticut  Capitol  at  Hartford, 
the  Chicago  Auditorium,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  three  Vanderbilt  houses,  the  'Villard  houses,' 
and  the  Mills  Building  at  New  York,  Link's  St.  Louis  railway 
terminal,  and  the  Ponce  de  Leon  at  St.  Augustine. 

"Not  another  church,  railway  terminal,  or  library  (except 
Hunt's  Lenox  Library  at  New  York),  not  a  museum  or  theater,  or 
town  hall  could  be  named  of  any  importance,  that  rose  abo\e 
absolute  mediocrity;  while  in  general  our  chic,  Federal,  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture  was  beneath  contempt,  and  our  rail- 
way stations  were  a  disgrace.  A  sarcastic  survey  of  American 
architecture  in  the  London  Satur- 
day Review  of  that  period  excited 
considerable  indignation;  reading  it 
to-day,  we  can  not  help  recognizing 
in  it  a  large  element  of  just  criticism, 
tho  exprest  with  that  airy  superiority 
which  Lowell  so  deftly  satirized  in  his 
famous  essay  on  'A  Certain  Conde- 
scension in  Foreigners."' 

The  sky-scraper  architecture  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  says  the 
writer,  "has  been  more  'cust  and 
discust '  than  any  other  modern  type, 
it  has  changed  the  sky-line  of  New 
York  and  of  every  large  American 
city  from  Seattle  to  Bangor,  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Galveston."  But  this 
type,  while  dominating,  does  not  ex- 
haust the  achievements  of  the  period: 

"There  have  been  seven  impor- 
tant exhibitions  of  national  or  inter- 
national scope  since  the  Columbian. 
at  Chicago, in  1893;  the  Cotton  states 
Exhibition,  at  New  Orleans;  the 
Trans-Mississippi,  at  Omaha,  in  L898; 
the  Pan-American,  at  Buffalo,  in 
1901;  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1904;  the  Jamestown  in 
1900;  and  the  two  in  California,  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  in 
1915.  Each  of  these,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  those  at  New  • 
Orleans  and  Jamestown,  was  of  first-rate  architectural  im- 
portance. They  were  all  scenic  displays  of  'stall"  architecture, 
decorations  rather  than  durable  buildings,  but  they  all  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  and  developed  the  decorative  resource 
of  our  architects,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  ex- 
erted a  reflex  influence  on  European  exhibition  architecture. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  was  completed  in  1895;  the  Con- 
gressional al  Washington  in  1897;  the  Public  Library  of  New 
York  in  1912.  With  the  accession  of  Win.  Martin  Aiken  to  the 
office  of  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  in  1893  there 
began  a  remarkable  reform  in  our  Federal  architecture,  which  con- 
tinued   under    his   successor,   .1.    Knox    Taylor,    and    was   further 

stimulated  by  the  passing  of  the  Tarsney  Act,  unhappily  re- 
pealed in  1914.  The  custom-houses,  court-houses,  and  post- 
offices  of  this  regime — at  New  York,  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland,  and  other  cities;  the  Senate  and  House  offices  al 
Washington,  and  a  host  of  lesser  Federal  buildings,  have  lifted 
our  national  official  architecture  from  pretentious  inferiority  to  a 
level, of  high  artistic  merit. 

"The  great   railway  terminals  at    Washington  and  Xew  York, 

and  the  Northwestern  at  Chicago, and  others  of  less  magnitude 
at  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  have  redeemed  us 
from  the  former  disgrace  of  the  old-time  shabby  and  disreputable 
makeshifts.  University  and  collegiate  groups  have  been  created 
that  are  the  envy  of  foreign  professors  and  scholars:  Palo  Alto 
and  Berkeley,  in  California;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins.  Princeton,  Washington  at 
SI.  Louis,  Bryn  Mawr,  Yassar,  and ,  Sweet  briar  colleges,  the 
College  of  tho  City  of  Xew  York,  and  others  represent  a  branch 
of  architecture  which  hardly  had  any  existence  before  1891.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  architecture  of  public-school  buildings  las 
been   developed,   based  on  scientific    principles  and   the   logical 


expression  of  plan  and  structure:   witness  the  modern  schools  of 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  a  dozen  other  cities. 
Certain  types  of  buildings  have  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
standardization,  within  well-defined  limits,  as  the  resull  of  pro- 
longed and  systematic  study  of  their  requirements;  for  instance, 
public  libraries,  hospitals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  office  buildii 
public  school-. 

"Thai  i-  to  say,  a  general  consensus  has  been  reached  as  to 
certain  of  their  requirements  and  the  best  arrangements,  pro- 
portions, and  dimensions  of  their  fundamental  element-,  so  that 
all  architects  have  profited  by  t he  combined  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  worked  out  these  standards.  The  librarians  were  the  firsl 
to  attempt  such  a  formulation  of  requirements,  and  American 
library  architecture  now  leads  the  world,  both  in  the  larger 
buildings  like  those  already  mentioned  and  such  other  important 


THE  GRADUATE   COLLEGE   OK   PRINCETON 


American  buildings  must  soar,  whatever  else  they  do.    This 
confined  to  the  tower,  is  a  recent  work  by  Cram, 


one.  whose  soaring  is  necessarily 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson. 


examples  as  the  libraries  of  Milwaukee,  Detroit.  Newark, 
Springfield.  Providence,  and  Manchester  (X.  II.),  and  in  the 
smaller  libraries  and  branch  libraries.  In  any  American  city  the 
library  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  town, 
and  a  creditable  work  intrinsically;  and  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity the  same  is  often  true,  as  at  Columbia  (the  Low  Library 
Harvard  (the  Widener).  Vassar  (Thompson  MemoriaP,  and 
many  others." 

The  American  architect  of  to-day,  the  writer  adds,  enjoys  "in 
increasing  measure  a  host  of    advantages  denied  to  the  men  of 

earlier  days."      Thus, 

"The  facilities  for  study,  the  educational  resources,  have  been 
immensely  increased.  The  volume  of  architectural  literature 
available  in  libraries  has  grown  tenfold.  The  Society  of  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects  has  provided  every  section  of  the  country  with 
ateliers  and  stimulating  opportunities  for  self-improvement  in 
design  and  draftsmanship.  A  remarkable  advance  in  the  public 
tastt  and  in  standards  of  performance  has  made  possible  a  quality 
of  work  which  was  out  of  the  question  twenty-five  years  ago 
except  in  a  very  few  centers,  and  only  in  exceptional  eases  in 
these.  The  architect  of  to-day  has  at  his  disposal  materials  and 
resources,  both  for  construction  and  decoration,  which  have  been 
created  within  the  quarter-century.  Competitions  have  been 
systematized  under  regulations  which  have  greatly  reduced  the 
scandalous  practises  thai  tised  to  be  rife.  The  whole  profession 
of  architecture  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  in  the  public 
esteem  as  well  as  in  the  tone  and  standards  of  its  own  practise. 
The  American  Institute  and  other  organized  bodies  of  architects 
have  developed,  throughout  the  country,  an  esprit  du  corps,  a 
solidarity,  a  community  of  interest,  which  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  intensity  of  competition." 
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AN   IRISH   MEMBER   OF   THE   BRITISH 
SCHOOL   OF   ART 

THE  WHIMSICAL  ART  of  William  Orpen  is  seen  in 
one  of  its  most  diverting  specimens  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  Exhibition  at  Pittsburg,  this  year.  The  picture 
is  called  "The  Western  Wedding,"  and  it  seems  to  have  all  the 
character,  vividness,  and  quaint  charm  of  Synge's  plays  brought 


Courtesy  of  the  <  ai 


THE    WESTERN    WEDDINt. 
By  William  Orpen. 

A  scene  in  the  West  of  Ireland  that  brings  vividly  to  mind  the  character  and  color  of  the  plays  of  the 
Irish  dramatist.  John  M     Synge,  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Abbey  Theater  Players. 


to  us  by  the  Abbey  Players.  If  the  picture  remains  in  America 
n  may  serve  a  double  purpose,  that  of  representing  the  most, 
vital  modern  school  of  British  paintings  and  a  reminder  of  the 
repertory  of  that  traveling  company  of  players  from  Dublin 
whom  reports  declare  now  disbanded  and  scattered,  with  small 
likelihood  of  ever  being  reassembled.  The  group  of  painters  of 
whom  Orpen  is  a  member  embraces  Augustus  John,  Lambert, 
McEvoy,  Connard,  Etothenstein,  and  Fred  Mayor.  It  "can  not 
■d  that  these  artists  are  avowedly  advanced  in  out- 
look," says  Mr.  Christian  Brinton  in  The  International  Studio 
(June),  "yet  their  work  reveals  a  brightness  of  tone  and  spon- 
taneity of  theme  that  argue  well  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
modern  program."     Furl  tier: 


activity.  They  are  acquiring  a  less  conventional  conception 
of  the  task  in  hand,  and  with  it  that  sense  of  individual  freedom 
which  alone  makes  for  esthetic  advancement. 

"The  progress  achieved  during  the  past  decade  by  these  same 
artists  and  their  colleagues  is  still  unrecognized  outside  their 
own  country,  and  indeed  is  not  rightly  comprehended  at  home. 
They  have  never  been  adequately  presented  to  the  general 
public,  yet  once  the  opportune  moment  arrives  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  their  production  will  prove  something  of  a  revelation  to 

t  hose  whose  conceptions  of  Brit- 
ish painting  are  circumscribed 
by  the  four  walls  of  Burlington 
House.  You  now  and  then 
chance  upon  a  canvas  of  out- 
standing merit  at  the  Salon  or 
find  a  scant  leaven  of  interesting 
works  among  those  which  reach 
these  shores,  but  thus  far  it  is 
isolated  individuals,  not  Brit- 
ish art  as  a  whole,  that  are 
in  any  degree  appreciated  or 
understood." 


The  modern  school  of  English 
painting,  however,  would  be 
much  more  limited  if  left  to 
the  selection  of  Orpen  himself. 
This  impression,  at  least,  we 
derive  from  an  interview  he 
gave  Miss  Clara  McChesney  at 
his  London  studio  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  May,  1915. 
She  contrived  to  get  him  to  give 
some  personal  facts: 


"No,  I  don't  know  any  art- 
ists in  America,'  he  replied  to 
my  inquiry.  .  .  .  'But  they 
want  me  to  come  over  and 
make  my  first  visit,  but  I  am 
sure  [with  a  laugh]  I'd  have  too 
good  a  time.  I  am  afraid  of 
your  cocktails.  Besides,  I  am 
full  up  with  portrait  orders  for 
years  ahead,  so  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult, to  get  away.' 

"In  answer  to  my  question 
he  said:  'I  studied  in  Dublin 
and  for  two  years  in  the  Slade 
►School  here.  I  also  made  some 
copies  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  Dublin,  never  in  any  of  the 
galleries  here.  No,  I've  never 
studied  abroad.  But  I've  spent 
a  long  time  in  Madrid,  soaking 
in  Velasquez.  Yes,  that's  a 
great  spot,  the  Prado.' 

"'What  do  you  think  of  the 
Cubists  and  their  kind? '  I  asked. 
" '  I    think    they   do   a   great 
deal  of  good,'  he   did   not  hesi- 
tate to  reply.     '  I  welcome  any 
new  movement;  it  wakes  up  the  people.     Gets  the  artists  out 
of  ruts.      Limbers  them  up.      I  thoroughly  believe  in  them.'  .  .  .. 
'We  have  a  good  school  of  English  painting  to-day.     Bet- 
ter than  ever.' 

"'Who  are  the  leaders?'  I  asked. 

"Augustus  John,'  he  replied  without  hesitation.  'He's  at  Hie 
head  of  it.  No  artist  can  etch  and  draw  as  ho  can.  We  are 
old  friends,  and  we  went  to  the  Slade  School  at  the  same  time. 
We  ran  a  school  for  art  students  afterward.'  Reflectively: 
'He's  only  a  year  older  than  I  am.' 
"Hut  looks  much  older,'  I  added. 

"'He's  a  great  man;    has  a  fine  decoration  in  his  studio  now.' 
'"And  who  are  the  others  in  this  school.''  I  asked. 
"'Oh,  there  are  none!'     Hero  ho  was  called  out  of  the  room 
to  answer  the  telephone." 

When    he    returned    lie    showed    the    interviewer    a-    series    of 
drawings  and    water-colors,    in    single    figures   and    in   groups,   ;is 


'They  are,  in  brief,  evolving  beyond  the  stage  of  saccharine 

timentand  obvious  anecdote  so  Long  typical  of  British  artistic      preliminaries  for  "The  Western  Wedding." 
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"The  drawings  were  most  carefully  executed  in  pencil.  The 
water-colors  were  flat  washes,  merely  gi\  ing  the  color  notes. 

"During  the  discussion  which  followed  he  said:  'I  have  never 
(itched  and  I  have  never  touched  pastels.  I  was  told  they  were 
too  difficult.  I  work  only  in  oils  and  water-colors.  In  composing 
a  picture  I  build  it  up  gradually.  I  make  many  careful  pre- 
liminary studios,  both  in  pencil  and  water-color.  No,  I  do  not 
make  a  plan  of  the  whole — only  of  its  parts — and  then  I  put  it 
together.  I  have  no  background  yet  for  the  '  Wedding.'  Sargent, 
you  may  know,  never  makes  a  drawing  first.' 

' "Suppose,'  I  said,  while  admiring  and  examining  these 
studies,  'the  picture  doesn't  happen  to  "go,"  what  do  you  do — 
give  it  up?' 

"'No,'  he  answered  with  emphasis.  'I  go  through  with  it, 
even  if  I  am  disgusted  with  it;    1  am  hound  to  pull  it  through.' 

"Mr.  Orpen  was  born  near  Dublin  in  1878  and  started  draw- 
ing in  the  Art  School  of  that  city  at  tho  age  of  eleven.  He  went 
to  London  in  1895  and  entered  the  Slade  School,  where  ho  soon 
began  to  attract  attention  by  his  proficiency  in  drawing.  In 
1899  he  won  the  composition  prize  for  his  drawing  of  Hamlet. 
lie  also  in  that  year  began  to  exhibit  at  the  English  Art  Club. 
From  that  timo  up  to  the  present  he  has  shown  there  nearly 
eighty  pictures,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  New  English 
\rt  Club  in  1900,  and  in  1904  sent  his  first  picture  to  the  Koyal 
Academy.  He  was  made  an  associate  of  that  organization 
in  1910." 


THE   FUTURE   OF   GERMAN   MUSIC 

BERLIN  AND  LEIPZIG  both  laud  the  purification  of 
German  music  through  the  agency  of  war.  Leading 
writers  in  music  journals  of  these  centers  rejoice  that  the 
reign  of  "a  decadent  art  known  as  fin  de  siecle  is  over;  the  storms 
of  war  have  swept  away  the  poisonous  vapors."  The  satisfac- 
tion of  this  accomplishment  reminds  Professor  K.  Bapp,  writing 
in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  (Leipzig),  that  the  future  must 
be  guarded  against  a  reversion.  "When  the  last  gun  shall  have 
been  fired,  the  most  urgent  concern  of  the  German  people  will  be 
to  preserve  its  health  and  vigor  in  body  and  soul,  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  future."  He  urges  it  as  "the 
duty  of  this  heroic  epoch"  for  Germany  pitilessly  to  eliminate 
"all  those  elements  which  are  the  very  negation  of  the  heroic 
spirits;  works  of  an  effeminate  character  intended  to  satisfy  our 
overwrought  nerves  through  fascinating  technics."  He  calls  for 
a  new  music  wherein  the  classics  of  German  music,  Bach  and 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Weber, 
Karl  Lowe  and  Anton  Bruckner,  and,  above  all,  Richard 
Wagner,  the  composer  of  heroic  music  par  excellence,  will  have 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  new  structure.     He  writes: 

"Wagner's  art  had,  during  the  time  of. the  master's  struggle, 
ironically  been  nicknamed  'futurist  music'  Now,  will  it  indeed 
continue  to  keep  its  prominent  place  in  the  music  of  the  future, 
so  as  to  return  the  ironic  shaft  to  the  composer's  former  de- 
tractors? His  'Nibelungen  King'  and  'Lohengrin'  are  certainly 
cut  for  a  heroic  age  which,  at  the  same  time,  looks  back  with 
pride  to  its  glorious  past.  It  was  he  who  through  his  works 
familiarized  us  anew  with  the  heroes  of  our  German  antiquity. 
But  in  spite  of  this  voices  have  become  loud  in  our  midst  pro- 
testing against  the  still-growing  influence  of  Wagner,  seeing  a 
danger  for  our  nation  in  the  erotic,  sensual  character  of  works 
such  as  'Tannhauser,'  'Parsifal.'  and  'Tristan.-' 

Professor  Bapp  does  his  besl  to  defend  his  master  against  the 
reproaches  formulated  in  a  hook  recently  published  by  Dr.  J. 
Bachmann,  "Der  Krieg  und  die  deutsche  Musik"  i^The  War  and 
German  Music).     "Study  our  masters,"  Bapp  concludes,  "study 

our  history  and  psychology  so  as  to  create  works  truly  German 
in  character.  Without  shunning  foreign  art,  rely  from  now  on 
mainly  upon  your  own  strength." 

F.  A.  Giessler,  writing  in  Die  Musik  (Berlin),  has  even  more 
patriotic  spirit  than  his  confrere  in  Leipzig,  lie  puts  himself 
in  line  with  other  and  earlier  professional  self-praising  and 
takes  a  wide  sweep  of  reprobation  of  notes  foreign  as  well  as 


domestic,  but  chiefly  foreign,  not  overlooking  neutral  America. 
To  quote  him: 

"Everywhere  where  we  German  ' barbarians '  set  our  foot  in 
the  enemy's  land,  music,  the  BOrceress  among  the  sister  arts,  has 
followed  our  gray-clad  soldiers.  In  the  cathedrals  of  conquered 
Erance  and  Belgium  solemn  even-songs  resound ;  in  the  Theatre 
de  la  Monnaie,  at  Brussels,  grand  concerts  are  given,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  enemy  towns  and  villages  our  own  soldiers  and  the  civil 
population  listen  fascinated  to  the  music  of  our  military  bands. 
Thus  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  we  cultivate  the  soul-stirring 
art  not  only  at  home  in  spite  of  the  strain  and  stress  of  war,  but 
even  on  the  very  battle-fields.  And  we  have  therefore  the  right 
to  hope  that  the  tempests  of  the  war  will,  among  others,  cleanse 
also  our  musical  life.  And,  Richard  Wagner,  so  thoroughly  hated 
by  the  French  as  the  national  composer  par  excellence  of  the 
German  people,  be  our  guide  and  model!  German,  consciou>ly 
German,  be  our  future  music,  in  theory  and  practise! 

"But  those,  no  doubt,  shoot  beyond  the  target  who  wish  to 
surround  our  art  by  a  Chinese  wall,  keeping  off  foreign  art  al- 
together. Certainly,  we  Germans  are  so  rich  that  we  can  rather 
do  without  the  music  of  the  French,  English,  and  Russians  than 
they  without  ours.  We  will,  however,  not  be  childish  enough  to 
impoverish  ourselves  wilfully. 

"Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  Until  now  foreign  art  did  not 
so  much  profit  us  as  use  us,  and  we  were  its  humble  caterers  and 
servants.  Our  best  composers  could  tell  us  a  story  or  two  about 
this  item.  Foreigners  were  received  with  open  arms  by  our 
publishers,  theaters,  and  concert  managements,  while  our  own 
artists  had  to  take  a  back  seat.  Grieg,  Saint-Saens,  Puccini, 
Leoncavallo,  Debussy,  and  many  others  were  spoiled  by  us  even 
when  their  work  was  out  of  harmony  with  our  national  feebngs. 

"German  composers,  henceforth  present  yourselves  before  the 
world  as  German  artists,  be  proud  of  this  title,  do  not  bow  any 
more  before  the  stranger;  they  ought  to  bow  before  you!  And 
you,  German  lovers  of  music,  do  not  have  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  when 
a  foreign  star  after  singing  in  three  or  four  foreign  languages 
condescends  to  sing  a  Lied  in  German!  Do  not  tolerate  it  any- 
longer  that  our  concert-managers  layr  before  you  a  menu  four- 
fifths  composed  of  foreign  dishes.  From  now  on,  foreign  artist- 
anxious  to  obtain  our  favors  and  hard-earned  money  will,  first. 
have  to  prove  that  they  understand  and  are  in  sympathy  with 
our  national  sentiments,  that  they  understand  our  language — if 
not,  may  they  stay  home!  Must  we  not  blush  even  to-day  in 
thinking  of  the  triumphal  tour  of  an  Yvette  Guilbert  in  Ger- 
man lands! 

"Our  composers  will  in  the  future  do  well  to  choose  German 
subjects.  German  history  and  legend  are  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  for  this  purpose.  Further,  while  before  the  war  we 
were  degenerate  enough  to  smile  at  a  union  of  ethics  and  esthetics, 
the  seriousness  of  the  world's  present  plight  will,  let  us  hope, 
teach  us  a  lesson  on  this  score  also. 

"Our  stupid  operettas,  with  their  sexual  pepper  and  senseless 
libretti,  in  which  we  indulged  all  too  much,  will  have  to  give  way 
to  a  rejuvenation  of  the  good  old  German  Shu/spiel  (musical 
comedy). 

"But  of  what  we  must  fight  shy,  more  than  of  anything  else, 
is  the  influence  of  the  English  and  American  melodies,  which 
dominated  up  to  the  war  not  only  our  operettas  but  also  our 
Lieder,  our  dances,  even  our  marches.  These  humdrum  tunes, 
so  thoroughly  un-German,  had  become  as  fashionable  with  us  as 
the  English  tailor-made  suits  and  American  neckties  and  shoes. 

"Why  should  we  not  seriously  think  of  a  musical  protective 
tariff  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  real  musical  education  of  our 
people?  But  let  us  not  become  pedants  by  trying  to  change  the 
musical  terminology.  Schumann  tried  it.  Brahms  followed  in 
his  tracks.  Let  us  stick  to  our  familiar  andante,  adagio,  allegro, 
etc.;  these  terms  can  simply  not  he  replaced  by  absolutely  iden- 
tical German  expressions.  Neither  will  we  replace  the  beautiful 
Italian  language,  so  rich  in  its  vocalization,  in  our  singing-lessons. 
It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  ask  of  our  publishers  not  to  indulge 
any  longer  in  French  title-pages  in  their  compositions.  German 
is  good  enough  for  us. 

"Let  us  finally  cut  out  of  our  musical  lite  its  ugly,  festering 
sore;  that  of  mammonism.  The  infamous  answer  of  a  famous 
German  singer  to  an  honorable  but  not  very  remunerative 
invitation.  lEhrensache,  Nebensache;  Geldsache,  Hauplsache' 
(Never  mind  the  glory:  money  first',  characterizes  our  present 
attitude  toward  music.  Only  rich  composers  who  were  able  to 
spend  money  in  advertising,  salaries  to  impresarii,  'advances' 
to  publishers, etc.,  push  ahead;  the  composer  without  a  fat  bank- 
account  has  to  take  a  back  seat.  In  brief,  we  must  do  away  with 
the  'Americanization'  of  our  musical  ethics." 
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CATHOLIC   CHARITIES   AND   THE   STATE 


THE  CHARGE  that  Catholic  authorities  use  their 
influence  to  gain  unfair  advantages  in  some  of  our 
great  cities,  as  alleged  by  the  critics  of  that  Church,  is 
now  "brought  to  a  focus"  in  the  controversy  between  Mayor 
Mitchel,  of  New  York,  who  is  a  Catholic,  and  certain  eminent 
priests  over  their  manage- 
ment of  child-caring  institu- 
tions. This  dispute  was  re- 
corded in  our  issue  for  June 
3.  Some  non-Catholic  editors 
seize  the  chance  to  rail  against 
clerical  interference  with  civil 
government,  but  The  Conti- 
nent (Presbyterian,  Chicago) 
is  imprest  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mayor's  action  is  a  practical 
lesson  to  those  "extra-anxious 
Protestants"  who  argue  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  ought 
ever  to  be  elected  to  public 
office  in  this  country  "because 
the  theoretic  first  allegiance 
of  a  Catholic  is  supposed  to 
be  to  the  Pope  of  Rome." 
On  "politician  priests"  he  has 
made  an  assault  far  fiercer, 
this  weekly  tells  us,  than  a 
Protestant  official,  who  would 
fear  being  charged  with  "re- 
ligious bigotry."  Yet  this 
Catholic  mayor  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  the  whole  city  that 
a  group  of  priests  of  political 
turn  have  "conspired  to  wreck 
his  administration  because  he 
insisted  on  investigating  Cath- 
olic charitable  institutions 
that  receive  city  grants,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  if  they  give 
honest  value  for  the  money." 
We  read  then: 

"It  is  significant  not  only  that  the  Mayor  so  boldly  makes  this 
assault,  but  that  in  it  he  manifestly  has  the  sympathy  of  a  great 
body  of  Catholic  laymen  throughout  the  city.  ...  In  point 
of  fact,  Roman  Catholic  laymen  of  intelligence  are  like  other 
laymen — willing  to  follow  clerical  leaders  as  long  as  they  are 
open  and  unselfish,  but  holding  them  in  no  respect  where  found 
selfish  and  sinuous. 

"So  far  from  its  being  true  that  Catholic  office-holders  are 
necessarily  subservient  to  their  Church  authorities,  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  the  best  men  to  put  on  guard  against 
church  machinations.  They  know  the  real  game  better,  and 
therefore  know  better  how  to  block  it." 

The  larger  aspect  of  State  supervision  of  Catholic  institutions 
is  presented  by  a  Catholic  authority  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
(Philadelphia,  July).  The  smoke  and  heat  enveloping  the  New 
York  dispute,  say  some  Catholic  journals,  prevented  even  a  few 
Catholic  editors  and  their  readers  from  discerning  the  problem 
in  its  proper  proportions,  so  we  turn  for  enlightenment  to  the 
church  monthly  just  named  and  learn  that  the  institutions  have 
been  improved,  and  can  be  improved  still  further.     The  conflict 


MONSIGNOlt  JOHN  J.   DUNN, 

Chancellor  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York  City  and  chief 
spokesman  for  his  Church  in  the  charities  controversy.  A  portrait  of 
Mayor  Mitchel,  his  chief  opponent,  was  reproduced  and  the  statements 
of  both  were  quoted  in  our  issue  of  June  3. 


is  seen,  in  essence,  as  one  between  old  and  modern  methods  in 
child-caring.     As  we  read: 

"Nobody  wants  to  see  institutions  masquerading  as  charitable, 
and  appealing  to  the  public  in  the  name  of  charity,  unless  such 
institutions  are  capable  of  doing  at  least  fairly  efficient  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  nobody 
wants  to  see  an  obstacle  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  charities  which  do  a  real 
public  service.  The  really 
charitable  desire,  in  their  work, 
to  give  free  rein  to  their  altru- 
istic impulses,  and  are  very 
much  opposed  to  being  lec- 
tured to  by  outsiders,  who 
frequently  are  not  sufficiently 
influenced  by  the  same  high 
motives.  Our  Catholic  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  do  not  want 
to  be  eternally  pestered  by 
public  officials,  telling  them 
how  they  should  run  their  in- 
stitutions. They  do  not  want 
to  have  public  officials  impose 
their  standards  upon  them,  for 
they  feel  that  their  long  ex- 
perience enables  them  to  work 
out  standards  of  their  own 
which  are  better  suited  to 
their  own  conditions. 

"At  the  same  time,  their 
isolation  tends  to  make  them 
narrow,  self-satisfied,  and  too 
much  attached  to  traditional 
methods.  They  frequently 
look  upon  public  officials  as 
theorists  who  know  little  about 
the  practical  details  of  insti- 
tutional work.  This  frame  of 
mind,  which  is  in  evidence  in 
some  Catholic  institutions,  is 
not  at  all  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  more  modern 
methods  of  child-care  in  these 
institutions.  Public  supervi- 
sion, if  carried  out  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly  manner, 
can  do  a  great  deal  toward  sur- 
mounting this  obstacle.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  charge  of 
our  Catholic  institutions  may  be  convinced,  but  they  can  not 
be  forced,  to  improve  their  methods  of  institutional  care.  In 
visits  of  the  writer  to  Catholic  institutions  in  different  cities, 
it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Sisters  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  standards.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  public  authorities,  in  part  to  the 
broader  social  education  of  those  in  charge,  and  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  diocesan  officials.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
especially,  a  great  deal  of  the  improvement  in  Catholic,  child- 
caring  institutions  may  be  traced  to  the  zeal  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  the  diocesan  officials." 

The  standard  set  up  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Chari- 
ties represents  an  ideal  to  be  striven  for  in  institutional  work, 
(lie  writer  goes  on  to  say,  but  an  ideal  "we  can  not  expect  to 
attain  in  a  week  or  a  year"  for  the  reason  that  "we  are,  as  yet, 
unable  to  ascertain  the  expense  which  it  will  entail,"  and  he  adds: 

"The  attainment  of  high  standards  in  our  institutions  entails 
an  expense  which  people  are,  as  yet,  unwilling  to  bear.  The 
State  can  not,   therefore,  expect  private  institutions  to  come 
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up  to  very  high  standards  if  there  is  not  some  moans  or  other  of 

providing  the  necessary  funds 

"Independently  altogether  of  the  cosl,  ii  docs  not  seem  to  us  ;i 
good  social  policy  to  have  the  Slate  suddenly  impose  its  stand- 
ards upon  Catholic  institutions.  Our  Catholic  institutions  nave 
been  doing  tilings  in  certain  fixt  ways  for  centuries.  They  have 
certain  traditions  which  are  hallowed  by  centuries  of  experience. 
These,  sett-hid  traditions  make  them  hesitate  before  accepting 
new  and  little-tried  experiments.  Herein  lie  their  strength 
and  their  weakness.  Their  attachment  to  the  traditional 
methods  makes  them  oppose  the  introduction  of  any  standards 
of  child-care  which  might  not  be  in  harmony  with  Catholic 
ideals;  it  prevents  them  from  going  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
introducing  new  methods  whose  soundness  has  not  yet  bees 
fully  established.  On  the  other  hand,  their  reverence  for  the 
traditional  methods  sometimes  makes  Catholic  institutions 
unreasonable  in  their  opposition  to  new  ideas  in  child-care.  As 
has  already  been  noted,  the  best  means  of  overcoming  this  un- 
reasonable attitude  is  by  the  use  of  moral  suasion." 

The  power  of  the  public  authorities  should  be  limited,  thinks 
the  writer,  who  maintains  that  there  is  "no  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  unlimited  powers  of  prying,"  and  he  adds: 

"If,  however,  they  are  kindly  and  sympathetic,  they  may  do  a 
great  deal  toward  improving  institutional  standards.  Those  in 
charge  of  private  institutions  are,  as  a  general  rule,  willing  to 
listen  to  reason  and  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  desirable 
improvements,  if  the  representatives  of  the  public  are  tactful 
in  their  dealings  with  them.  It  is  because  of  their  lack  of  tact 
and  sympathy  that  the  work  of  so  many  supervisors  of  institu- 
tions has  proved  a  dismal  failure." 


WAR'S   WAR   ON   DRINK 

ONE  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  RESULTS  of  the  war,  it 
is  predicted,  will  be  that  "the  drink-evil  will  come  to  be 
universally  regarded  as  a  national  problem  which  must 
be  given  more  serious  attention."  Since  it  has  been  found  that 
a  sense  of  national  danger  can  enforce  drastic  prohibition,  we 
see  that  legislation  can  do  more  than  many  people  suppose  in  the 
suppression  of  evils  flowing  from  the  use  of  liquor.  More  im- 
portant than  laws,  however,  are  seen  to  be  the  preventive 
measures  that  have  sprung  into  force,  such  as  the  '"industrial 
canteen,'  not  mere  'substitutes'  for  the  saloon,  but  places  where 
wholesome  food  may  be  bought  and  where  the  social  instincts 
of  the  average  man  may  find  an  open  held  of  innocent  activity; 
not  so  high  as  to  break  contact  with  every-day  life,  but  high 
enough  to  provide  something  more  than  mere  animal  gratifica- 
tion— simple  comforts  that  make,  if  indirectly,  for  the  better 
things  of  heart  and  mind."  Such  conclusions,  formulated  by 
Dr.  Joseph  II.  Crooker  in  The  Christian  Register  (Boston),  are 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  Parliamentary  "White 
Paper"  issued  by  the  British  Government,  giving  the  results  of 
its  investigation,  through  its  representatives  at  foreign  courts, 
into  the  new  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  liquor  since  the 
Great  War  began.  The  facts  respecting  Germany  and  Austria 
were  obtained  through  the  officials  of  neutral  nations.  These 
are  some  of  the  notable  things  done: 

"(1)  In  France  the  drastic  prohibition  of  absinthe.  (2)  In 
Germany,  besides  some  repressive  measures  against  excessive 

drinking,    certain    restrictions    upon    the    manufacture    of    beer, 
but    not   so    much    for   sobriety    as   for   the  conservation   of   food. 

(3)  In  Russia  the  remarkable  suppression  of  the  sale  and  use 
of  vodka. 

"The  policies  in  the  different  armies  respecting  the  use  of 
liquor  ('the  drink  ration')  seem  to  have  varied.  The  reports 
differ,  and  the  real  conditions  will  not,  probably,  be  fully  known 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Two  things  seem  clear:  (\) 
Drink  had  much  to  do  with  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Germans  in  Belgium.  The  letters  of  German  soldiers,  published 
in  the  Bryce  report,  nearly  all  refer  to  the  drunken  condition  of 
their  comrades.  (2)  1(  also  seems  probable  that  the  Germans  lost 
the  battle  of  the  Maine  largely  on  account  of  excessive  drinking. 

"Another  ' White  Paper'  has  recently  been  issued  by  Parlia- 
ment— 'The  Report  of  the  Central  Control  Board  of  the  Liquor 


Traffic'  36  folio  pages).  This  Board,  appointed  in  1915,  has 
fifteen  members;  two  of  the  names  are  familiar  to  American 
readers  Waldorf  Astor,  M.P.,  and  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.  It 
derives  its  authority  from  the  law  known  as  the  Defense  of 
the  Realm  Act,  passed  in  1011.  Its  purpose  is  the  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  even  it.-,  complete  suppression  when  sary. 

"Among  its  extensive  and  autocratic  powers  are  the  following: 

"(1)  To  designate  certain  areas  (especially  where  munitions 
are  made  and  shipped  or  where  troops  are  trained  and  trans- 
ported j  within  which  the  use  of  liquor  is  absolutely  prohibited 
or  the  sale  restricted  to  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact ,  these  areas  now  constitute  a  large  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

"(2)  To  close  or  regulate  public  houses  (saloons),  clubs,  and 
all  other  establishments  where  liquors  are  sold. 

"(3)  To  maintain  drinking-places  under  strict  Government 
control  wherever  it  may  seem  wise.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  along  this  line. 

"(4)  In  general,  to  abrogate  all  existing  liquor  laws,  when 
necessary;  to  adopt  all  needful  means  for  the  lessening  or  sup- 
pression of  the  drink  evil;  and  to  create  whatever  measures 
may  be  needed  to  foster  sobriety  and  contribute  to  a  more  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  Avar. 

"Chief  among  1  he  things  so  far  done  are  these: 

"(1)  The  sale  of  liquors  has  been  restricted  to  four  and  a 
half  or  five  hours  a  day:  two  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  from  7  to  9  or  9:30  p.m. 

"(2)  All  'treating'  has  been  prohibited,  violations  being 
punished  by  severe  penalties;   a  very  important  measure. 

"  (3)  Liquors  must  not  be  sold  on  credit,  at  a  bar,  or  to  be 
carried  away. 

"(4)  Liquors  can  not  be  bought  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays 
to  be  used  off  the  premises;   a  wise  regulation. 

"  (5)  Licensed  places  a»e  encouraged  to  sell  substantial  food 
and  'soft  drinks'  during  the  early  morning  hours  of  week-days — 
but  no  liquors." 

The  most  important  preventive  measures  have  been  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  "the  absence  of  proper 
facilities  for  obtaining  wholesome  and  sufficient  nourishment 
frequently  leads,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  drinking  habits 
with  all  their  resultant  evils."     Therefore, 

"The  Board  has  made  practical  application  of  this  principle: 
(1)  By  encouraging  employers  to  establish  'industrial  canteens' 
to  meet  such  needs.  This  has  also  been  done  by  fraternal  and 
philanthropic  societies.  (2)  Where  it  seemed  wise,  the  Board 
has  itself  established  such  canteens.  The  following  conclusion 
is  stated :  -  The  industrial  canteens  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  formation  of  more  temperate  habits,  with  an  improvement 
in  physical  health  and  well-being,  and  an  increased  energy 
and  output.  The  results  which  have  already  been  obtained, 
and  the  increased  provision  which  is  constantly  being  made, 
can  not  fail  to  produce  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation." 

"Why  could  not  this  be  done  in  America  by  employers  and 
philanthropic  people?  Surely  a  wise  and  effective  preventive 
measure  which  would  certainly  decrease  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness. And  if  good  for  England  in  time  of  war,  still  better  for 
our  nation  in  time  of  peace! 

"The  last  part  of  this  valuable  report  tabulates  and  presents 
graphically,  in  diagrams,  the  results  so  far  accomplished.  The 
testimonies  presented  are  also  very  interesting.  The  Admiralty 
declares:  'The  general  effect  of  the  restrictions  has  been  decidedly 
beneficial.'  The  Army  Council  testifies:  "The  orders  of  the 
Hoard  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  discipline,  training, 
and  efficiency  of  soldiers,  and  have  helped  in  the  recovery  of 
sick  and  wounded."  The  Transport  Service  attributes  '  the 
increased  efficiency  and  better  health  of  all  the  laborers  on  rail- 
ways and  at   the  docks  to  these  measures." 

Reports  from  officials  and  private  persons  all  over  the  country 
bear  witness  to  the  greal  improvement  already  accomplished: 

"From  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  'The  general  effects  of  the  re- 
strictions are  better  order  in  the  streets,  more  comfortable 
homes,  better-cared-for  children,  and  better  timekeeping 
works.'  From  Sheffield:  'A  rapid  improvement  in  the  home-life 
o\'  laborers."  From  Liverpool:  'The  employers  tret  better 
labor  and  the  men  are  better  for  it.  Dock-laborers  have  opeidy 
expnsl  their  appreciation  of  the  absence  of  the  temptation  to 
drink.'     All  agree  that  workmen  are  much  more  efficient,  while 
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they  report  for  work  with  far  greater  regularity:    both  decided 
gains  for  employers  and  employees — and  for  the  nation. 

"The  effects  of  these  regulations,  as  seen  in  the  decrease  of 
convictions  for  drunkenness,  are  remarkable.  In  the  Birming- 
ham area,  in  a  short  time,  convictions  per  week  fell  from  11G  to 
49;  in  Scotland  areas,  from  1,434  to  794;  in  the  London  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  from  12,000  in  May  and  June,  1914, 
to  5,000  in  January  and  February,  1916.  And  this  one  item  is 
only  part  of  the  general  improvement." 


BRANDES'S   APPEAL   TO   HUMANITY 

ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  NEUTRALS  of  Europe, 
George  Brandes,  makes  an  appeal  to  humanity  for  the 
ending  of  the  war;  but  his  tone  of  deep  depression 
argues  his  belief  that  his  words  will  but  fall  on  deaf  ears.  He 
tries  to  balance  the  rival  claims  of  the  warring  nations,  and  sees 
that  after  two  years  of  warfare  peace  seems  further  off  than 
ever.  "All  the  warring  Powers  must  needs  first  lead  civiliza- 
tion to  victory."  In  ironic  mood  he  points  to  this  civilization 
as  "either  intellectual  superiority,  or  justice,  or  liberty,  or 
civic  spirit  as  opposed  to  militarism."  With  the  belligerents,  he 
points  out,  "victory  is,  of  course,  the  aim  paramount  before  the 
armies,  but  their  strongest  desire  is  tor  peace.  Everywhere  the 
civil  population  groans  for  peace.  The  governments,  proudly 
mounted,  strike  their  spurs  into  the  sides  of  the  tired  horses."  In 
The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  he  continues  this  analysis 
of  the  minds  and  moods  of  the  combatants,  not  neglecting 
the  neutrals: 

"The  wish  for  peace  dares  nowhere  to  speak  out. 

"In  the  neutral  countries  public  opinion  does  not  feel  justified 
in  demanding  peace.  Public  opinion  dotes,  schoolgirl  fashion, 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  warring  parties,  and  so  forgets  to  throw 
its  weight  into  the  balance  for  peace. 

"Among  the  neutral  Powers  one  signifies  more  than  all  the 
resl  put  together.  Does  the  United  States  prefer  to  make  money 
on  the  war  instead  of  working  for  peace?  To  put  it  briefly,  is 
nobody  for  peace  save  sound  sense  and  sound  sentiment? 

"That  cry  for  peace,  which  soon  will  be  raised  in  all  States, 
is  called  coAvardly.  But  if  men  remain  silent,  the  stones  will 
speak.  The  stones  of  the  ruins  clamor  for  peace,  not  for  revenge. 
And  where  the  stones  are  silent,  the  fields  and  the  meadows  cry, 
watered  as  they  are  with  blood,  fertilized  with  corpses. 

"The  entire  earth  stands  now  in  the  sign  of  malice.  The 
sole  joy  is  in  doing  harm  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation. 
Torpedoes  are  used  with  success.  Bombardments  produce 
gratifying  results.  One  man  brings  down  his  twentieth  flying- 
machine.  And  there  is  great  rejoicing.  If  one  asks:  How  can 
you  rejoice?  the  answer  is  the  phrase  which  has  hypocritically 
been  branded  as  Jesuitical,  as  diabolical:  the  end  justifies 
the  means. 

"Cruelty  has  become  duty — compassion,  high  treason. 

"The  Germans  suffer  hunger  and  want.  The  Allies  enjoy 
it.  The  Belgians  and  the  Servians  are  cowed  and  enslaved. 
The  Germans  and  the  Austrians  enjoy  it. 

"The  Poles  starve,  the  Jews  have  sunk  down  into  boundless 
misery.     The  fighters  are  unable  to  remedy  these  sufferings. 

"All  those  at  war  are  proud  of  the  daring  and  tenacity  of 
their  men.  Both  sides  maintain  that  among  their  enemies  the 
lowest  passions  are  rampant.  And,  unfortunate' y,  both  are 
righ  t . 

"The  Central  Powers  declare  that  they  wish  peace.  But 
one  fails  to  perceive  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  anything 
for  the  sake  of  peace. 

"The  Allies  desire  no  peace  before  'the  decisive  victory' 
shall  have  been  won  something  that  for  nearly  two  years  they 
have  in  vain  wished  for  and  to  which  they  seem  no  nearer  now 
than  before. 

"Whatsoever  may  come  to  pass,  whatsoever  battles  may  be 
won  or  lost,  however  valuable  the  9hips  that  may  be  sunk,  what- 
r  air-ship-  m:,;.  be  broughl  down,  however  great  the  number 
of  men  on  eit  her  side  that  are  killed,  or  wounded,  or  captured,  one, 
and  one  thing  alone,  is  certain:  it  all  must  needs  end  with 
armistice  and  negotiations." 

We    'ait    for    the  crushing  blow  which  Brandes  believes  will 

er  fall.     The  ...  j  h  to  save  Germany  from  its  "militarism,"  he 

says,  is  like  "wishing  to  preserve  the  porcupine  while  tearing  oul 


its  quills."  Both  sides  will  keep  on,  he  predicts,  to  "the  bitter 
end."  From  this  prospect  he  turns  to  speculate  on  the  verdict 
of  posterity: 

"That  in  our  days  Europe  owned  not  one  statesman.  With 
one  great  statesman  on  both  sides  the  world-war  would  never 
have  broken  out.  With  one  great  statesman  on  but  one  side 
the  war  would  not  have  lasted  a  year.  But  as  it  was,  the  generals 
got  the  best  of  the  statesmen. 

"Posterity  will  say:  That  age  was  one  that  looked  upon  the 
wars  of  religion  as  barbarous,  and  yet  failed  to  understand 
that  wars  of  nationality  are  worse.  That  age  was  one  that 
looked  upon  wars  caused  by  cabinets  as  an  iquated,  but  did  not 
comprehend  that  wars  of  commercial  interest  are  still  more 
brutal.  The  history  of  the  wars  of  religion  was  a  sinister  farce. 
The  history  of  the  world-war  was  a  stupid  tragedy. 

"The  war  should  end  without  too  great  humiliation  to  any 
of  the  warring  States.  Otherwise  the  one  humiliated  would 
but  plan  for  another  war.  And  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
by  humiliating  the  enemy  no  lost  human  life  is  restored.  Each 
human  life  is  a  value.  But  all  human  beings  are  not  alike.  The 
comfort  is  scant  that  our  loss  was  one  thousand,  the  enemy's  loss 
ten  thousand 

"  There  may  have  been  a  Shake  peare  or  a  Newton,  a  Kant 
or  a  Goethe,  a  Moliere  or  a  Pasteur,  a  Copernicus,  a  Rubens,  a 
Tolstoy,  among  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  English- 
men, Germans,  Frenchmen,  Poles,  Belgians,  Russians  who  fell. 

"What  signifies  the  changing  of  a  boundary-line,  the  gain  of  a 
province,  as  compared  with  the  loss  of  such  a  personality!  The 
gain  is  temporary,  the  loss  irreparable.  The  gain  is  made  by 
but  one  state  alone,  the  loss  is  suffered  by  all  mankind. 

"Everybody  sees  how  during  the  war  the  fortune  of  mankind 
shrinks,  so  that  at  length  nobody  will  be  able  to  pay  the  costs 
of  war.  The  loss  of  human  values,  that  most  grievous  pauper- 
ization, is  not  even  counted. 

"What  we  now  witness  is  the  white  race  itself  destroying  the 
notion  of  its  superiority  entertained  by  black,  brown,  and 
yellow  people.  It  has  summoned  their  assistance,  has  com- 
mended them  for  their  slaughtering  of  white  men.  How  might 
this  fail  to  breed  its  own  punishment! 

"The  press  of  the  belligerents  has  conceived  its  task  as  that 
of  kindling  both  rage  and  enthusiasm.  It  ought  to  consider 
that  the  destructive  hatred  thus  bred  will  long  outlive  the  war.  ' 


A  HINDU  VIEW  OF  MISSIONARIES— The  missionary 
appears  "a  queer  man"  to  the  native  Hindu.  At  least  as  the 
Hindu  is  represented  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Purani,  M.A.,  of  Lahore, 

who  writes  in  The  Vedic  Magazine  (Lahore).  He  is  "queer" 
because  of  his  cheerful  willingness  to  discuss  and  "confute" 
anything  in  the  Vedas,  of  which  he  may  be  quite  ignorant. 
This  fact  has  been  pointed  out  before  by  Christian  missionaries 
more  enlightened  than  their  courageous  brethren.  The  Hindu 
writes  of  such: 

"He  is  a  man  of  faith,  who  has  surrendered  his  reason,  and 
whose  unbounded  vanity  always  makes  him  see  things  with  prej- 
udiced eyes.  He  has  lost  the  faculty  of  impartial  judgment. 
He  never  keeps  his  mind  open  and  is  not  an  earnest  inquirer  of 
truth.  He  is  satisfied  with  what  poor  fragments  of  philosoph- 
ical patchwork  he  has  got  and  to  him  that  is  the  whole  truth. 
Thus  equipped,  he  dashe:  off  a  book  with  mistranslated  and  dis- 
torted  facts,  and  claim:,  to  have  proved  that  the  Vedas  are  the 
babblings  of  the  primitive  man.  We  may  well  ask  this  grand 
man:  'Sir,  how  did  you  knew  he  meanings  of  the  Vedas?  Have 
y6u  studied  the  Vedas  in  their  entirety  and  read  them  as  one 
piece?  Are  you  competent  to  pass  any  opinion  on  these  sacred 
books?  Have  you  read  Nirukta  and  Mahabhashya? '  With  a 
flimsy,  superficial  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  a  biased,  prejudiced 
mind,  he  has  the  presumption  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
the  Vedas!  Unacquainted  with  the  traditions  and  ancient  his- 
tory of  India,  ignorant  of  the  traditional  modes  of  teaching,  with 
no  sympathy  and  impartiality,  but  priding  himself  on  the  pos- 
session of  the  art  of  critical  research,  he  misuses  the  inductive 
process  and  generalizes  too  widely  and  emphatically  on  very 
sparse  facts,  and  cunningly  puts  his  conclusions  before  the  world 
without  any  sense  of  shame.  Any  one  who  cares  to  read 
the  works  of  Pundit  Guru  Datta  or  the  hrillian  ar  ides  in  the 
'Arya'  will  see  through  the  most  unscientific  attempts  at  the 
interpretation  of  the  Vedas  made  by  such  persons.  These 
remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  missionary,  but  even  to  a  large 
majority  of  Western  scholars." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  thought  of  love  and  the  thought  of 
death  are  the  two  surest  inspirations  of 
the  poet.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  two 
thoughts  that  has  made  the  elegy,  from 
lime  immemorial,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  generally  appealing  of  all  forms  of 
poetry.  In  "The  Dead  Musician,  and 
other  Poems"  (Laurence  J.  Gomme),  by 
Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C.,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  poetry — stately  odes, 
tender  lyrics,  and  quatrains  so  deftly  fash- 
ioned  and  so  freighted  will)  thought  as  to 
suggest  those  of  John  Bannister  Tabb.  Hut 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  title  poem,  which  is  an  elegy.  In  spite 
of  its  length,  we  quote  it.  for  it  is  so  closely 
wrought,  that  no  excerpt  could  fairly  rep- 
resent if.  It  is  rich  in  imagination  and 
co  or;  it  is  charged  with  high  emotion;  it  is 
splendidly  sustained  from  its  arresting  he- 
ginning  to  its  lofty  climax.  It  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  very  best  of  American 
elegiac  poetry. 

THE  DEAD  MUSICIAN 

(In    manor  a    of    "Brother   Basil,  urn/mist   for   half   a 
centum  at  Notre  Dame  University.) 

By  Chaki.ks  l.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C. 

Be  was  the  player  and  (lie  played  upon. 

He  was  (he  actor  and  the  acted  on. 

Artist.  and  yet  himself  a  substance  wrought; 

God  played  on  him  as  he  upon  the  keys, 

Moving  his  soul  to  mightiest  melodies 

Of  lowly  serving,  hid  austerities, 

And  holy  thought  that  our  high  dream  out-tops — 

Be  was  an  organ  where  God  kept  the  stops 

Naught,  naught 
Of  all  he  gave  us  came  so  wondrous  clear 
As  that  he  sounded  to  the  Master's  ear. 

Wedded  he  was  to  the  immortal  Three. 

Poverty,  Obedience,  and  chastity, 

And  in  a  fourth  he  found  them  all  exprcst. 
Kor  him  all  gathered  were  in  Music's  breast, 
And  in  <  iod's  house 

He  took  her  for  his  spouse, — 
High  union  that  the  world's  eye  never  scans 

Nor  world's  way  knows 
Not  any  penny  of  applauding  hands 
lie  caught,  nor  would  have  caught, 

Not  any   thought 

Save  t<>  obey 
Obedience  that  bade  him  play, 

And  for  his  bride 
To  have  none  else  beside, 
That  both  might  keep  unflecked  their  virgin  snOWS. 

Yet   by  our  God's  great   law 

Such  marriage  Issue  saw. 

\s  they  who  cast  away  may  keep, 

Who  sow  not  reap 

In  Chastity  entombed 

His  manhood  bloomed, 

\nd  children  not  of  earth 

Had  spotless  birth. 
With  might   immortal  was  he  strong 

That  he  begot 

Of  what  was  not . 
Within  the  barren  womb  of  silence,  song. 

Yea,  main   sons  he  had 
To  make  his  sole  heart  glad — 
Romping  (he  boundless  meadows  of  the  air. 
Skipping  the  cloudy  hills,  and  climbing  bold 
The  heavens'  nightly  stairs  of  starry  gold, 
Nay  winning  heaven's  door 

To  mingle  evermore 


With  deathless  troops  of  angel  harinonv 
He  filled  the  house  of  God 
With  servants  at  his  nod, 
A  music-host,  of  moving  pageantry, 
Lo,  this  a  priest,  and  that  an  acolyte: 
Ah,  such  we  name  aright 
Creative  art. 
To  body  forth  love  slumbering  in  the  heart     .  .  . 
Pools,  they  who  pity  him, 
I  inagine  dim 
Days  that  the  world's  glare  brightens  not 
I "  11  til  the  seraphim 
Shake  from  their  flashing  hair 
Lightnings,  and  weave  serpents  there, 
His  days  we  reckon  fair.  .  .  . 

Yet  more  he  had  than  this; 
Lord  of  the  liberal  ive  kiss. 
To  own.  and  yet  refrain. 
To  hold  his  hand  in  rein. 
High  continence  of  his  high  power 
That  turns  from  virtue's  very  flower. 
In  loss  of  that  elected  pain 
A  greater  prize  to  gain. 
As  one  who  long  had  put  wine  by 
Would  now  himself  deny 
Water,  and  thirsting  die. 
So,  sometimes  he  was  idle  at  the  keys. 
Pate  lingers  on  the  aged  ivories; 
Then,  like  a  prisoned  bird. 
Music  was  seen,  not  heard, 
Then  wore  his  quivering  hands  most  strong 
With  blood  of  the  repressed  song, — ■ 
Out  of  angelic  air, 
This  side  the  heavens'  spheres 
Such  sight  to  start  and  hinder  tears. 
Who  knows,  perhaps  while  silence  throbbed. 
He  heard  the  De  Profundis  sobbed 

By  his  own  organ  at  his  bier  to-day, — 
It  is  the  saints'  anticipative  way. 
He  knew  both  hand  and  ear  were  clay. 
That  was  one  thought 
Never  is  music  wrought, 
For  silence  only  could  that  truth  convey. 

Widowed  of  him,  his  organ  now  is  still, 
His  music-Children  fled,  their  echoing  feet   vet  fill 
The  blue,  far  readies  of  the  vaulted  nave. 
The  heart   that  sired  them,  pulseless  in  the  grave. 
Only  tho  song  he  made  is  hushed,  his  soul. 
Responsive  t<>  God's  touch,  in  His  control 
Elsewhere  shall  tune  the  termless  ecstasy 
Of  one  who  all  his  life  kept  here 
An  alien  ear. 
Homesick  for  barpingS  of  eternity. 


Here    is    another    elegiac    poem — one    of 

historical  importance  rather  than  literary, 

however.  We  take  it  from  the  London 
Times.  The  picture  in  the  last  throe  lines 
of  the  sestet  is  not  without  dignity  and 
power. 

LORD   KITCHENER 
iiv   Robi  in   Bam 

Unflinching  hero,  watchful  to  foresee 

And  face  tin  country's  peri]  whereooo'er, 

Directing  war  and  peace  with  equal  care. 

Till  by  long  toil  ennobled  thou  w  ert  he 

Whom  England  Call'd  and  bade  "Set   my  arm  free 

To  obe\    my   will  and  save  mv    honor  fair" — 

What  dav    the  foe  presumed  on  her  despair 

And  she  herself  had  trust  in  none  but  thee 

Vmong  Herculean  deeds  the  miracle 
That  mass'd  the  labor  of  ten  years  in  one 
shall  be  thy  monument.     Thy  work  Is  done 
Ere  we  could  thank  thee   and  the  high-sea  swell 
Surgeth  unheeding  when  thy  proud  ship  fell 

l!>    tin-  lone  Orkneys,  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

From  the  London  Bookman  we  take  this 
interest  ins,'    little    verbal    etching.     One   of 


the  war's  transformations  is  here  interest- 
ingly presented. 

THE  CLERK 
By  B.  H.  M.  Bbthbkington 

Perched  upon  an  office  stool,  neatly  adding  figures, 
With  cuirs  gone  shiny  and  a  pen  behind  his  car; 

Deep  i"   Liabilities.  Goods,  and  Double  Entry, 
90  he  worked  from  year  to  year. 

Diligent  and  careful,  hedged  about  with  figures. 
Given  soul  and  body  to  discount  and  per  cent; 

Hounded  by  the  columns  of  Purchase  Book  and 
Journal, 
Soberly  his  moments  went. 

Now  his  pen  has  ceased  from  adding  rows  of 
figures, 

(  eased  from  ruling  ledgers  and  entering  amounts: 
Clad  in  sodden  khaki,  with  a  gun  in  Flanders 

He  is  balancing  accounts. 

.Most  people  who  send  verses  to  the 
magazines  will  know  the  name  of  the 
editor  whose  peculiarly  tragic  death  Aliss 
Cox  laments  in  the  following  poem,  which 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Don  Marquis's  "Sun- 
Dial"  column  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  He  made  his  magazine  a  veritable  store- 
house of  good  poetry,  and  his  treatment  of 
young  poets  who  came  to  him  for  advice 
was  singularly  generous  and  helpful.  In  a 
fit  of  insanity  induced  by  overwork,  worry, 
and  ill  health,  he  took  his  own  life,  and  the 
grief  of  all  who  knew  him  is  movingly  ex- 
prest  in  this  simple  and  beautiful  poem. 

A   DEAD    EDITOR— N.   B. 

By  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox 

I  never  met  him.  nor  may  never  know 
"What  unstarred  labyrinths  his  spirit  trod, 
"What  uncomraded  struggle,  unshared  wo. 
Were  his  before  self-slain  he  faced  his  God. 

Yet  evermore,  borne  hither  by  what  wind 
I  know  not.  from  pale  meadows  far  away. 
Some  thought  of  him.  strange,  pitiful,  and  kind. 
Will  strike  a  silence  through  the  singing  day. — 

Or  it  may  be  that  moment  of  the  night 

When,  poised  dim-eyed  upon  the  lips  of  sleep. 

The  soul  ascends  in  one  last  trusting  flight 

of  prayer  to  Him  Who  called  it  from  the  deep, — 

Then,  lighter  than  the  shadow  of  a  breath, — 
Across  the  chords  of  memory  sweeps  the  word: 
"  Ah,  pray  for  him  who  in  the  fields  of  Death 
Wanders  of  men  forgotten  and  unheard!" 

And  then  among  the  names  forever  dear, 
Of  mine  own  kin  — my  kindly  Irish  dead — 
I  breathe  his  name  into  our  Father's  ear. 
And  know  thereof  his  soul  is  comforted. 

So  .iuMiti.-s  itself  the  old  command. 
So  is  again  the  golden  law  fulfilled: 
That  vainly  never  vet  on  life's  gray  sand 
Has  rain  of  human  sympathy  been  spilled. 

For  years  ago.  while  yet  this  dead  mans  praise 
A  fair  incentive  was  to  living  men. 
Amid  the  press  of  can>-encumbered  days. 
He  paused  to  write  again  and  yet  again. 

Words  winged  to  me  with  brave  encouragement, 
Bach    phn  1-reveillo  shod   with   light. 

W  here  laud  of  past   song-laurels  won  was  blent 
With  prophecies  of  farther  poet-fiight. 

Shall  yet   that    valiant   presage  be  fulfilled'.' 
Who  knows'      but   hen'  in  incensed  memory 
Of  that   kind  heart   and  hand  forever  Stilled, 
This  wreath  of  song  upon  his  grave  I  lay. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HOW  VILLA  ELUDED   THE  AMERICAN 
TROOPS 

THE  first  account  of  how  the  "Mexican 
eel"  escaped  from  the  pursuing  Amer- 
ican forces,  and  was  finally  shot  from  the 
back  by  one  of  his  own  men,  came  to  the 
New  York  World  from  its  correspondent 
at  the  Pershing  headquarters.  From  time 
to  time  the  public  has  been  regaled  with 
reports  of  Villa's  death,  and  some  of  the 
Southern  neighbors  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  they  had  seen  the  actual  grave 
of  the  leader.  But  this  apparently  veracious 
account  proves  that  he  still  lived  many 
days  after  his  grave  was  "seen." 

Together  with  this  comes  another  which 
tells  how  a  recent  raid  was  made  on  a  rich 
mining  property  at  Batopilas,  and  how  the 
estate  was  looted  by  the  followers  of  Bel- 
tran,  a  lieutenant  of  the  bandit.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  tho  Carranza's  troops  were 
in  the  vicinity,  they  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  raiders,  or  to  disperse  them. 
Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  Carranza 
garrison  at  Madera,  which  is  just  across  the 
mountain,  liberated  twelve  men  who  had 
murdered  Americans  at  Columbus,  in  spite 
of  the  assurances  to  the  Americans  that  they 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
troops.    About  Villa  we  learn: 

The  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Villa  was  shot  by  one  of  the  Mexicans 
whom  he  forced  into  his  band  is  presented 
herewith.  The  statement  was  made  by  an 
imprest  Mexican  whose  name  is  with- 
held to  save  him  from  vengeance,  which  is 
wreaked  on  all  Mexicans  who  give  the 
Americans  information  of  any  sort.  The 
statement  tends  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Major  Howze's  command  was  on  the 
bandit's  heels  for  several  days.  Howze. 
had  to  give  up  the  chase  because  his 
horses  were  exhausted. 

' '  When  Villa  came  through  El  b Valle 
after  the  Columbus  raid,"  said  the  in- 
formant, "he  collected  the  people  of  the 
town  to  hear  him  make  a  speech.  He 
asked  for  volunteers  to  help  fight  the 
Americans,  who,  he  said,  were  in  our 
country  and  would  probably  be  here  that 
day.  He  then  asked  the  rest  of  us  if  we 
were  not  going  to  join,  and  when  we 
refused  he  stood  us  up  in  line;  dismissed 
the  old  men,  and  took  the  rest  along  as 
prisoners  under  guard. 

"When  we  reached  Guerrero  he  gave 
us  arms  and  a  small  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion, so  that  we  could  take  part  in  the 
fight  against  the  Carranza  forces  who 
were  there.  We  entered  Guerrero  about 
four  in  the  morning  and  started  fighting. 
The  fight  lasted  till  nearly  noon,  when  the 
Carranza  forces  gave  way  and  the  town 
fell  into  our  hands.  During  the  progress 
of  the  fight  we  were  lined  up  in  an  arroyo 
facing  thi    ( !arranza  forces. 

General  Villa  and  his  personal  staff 
it  forward  toward  the  enemy  on  foot, 
leaving  us  in  the  arroyo,  and  when  he 
became  exposed  he  ■;,-  -i,,,i  from  behind 
by  one  of  the  men  who  was  with  him  as 
oner;  in  fact.,  it  was  our  intention  to 
kill  him  and  go  over  to  the  Carranzistas. 


But  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  shot 
the  Carranzistas  gave  way  and  ran, 
leaving  us  with  no  possible  way  to  escape, 
so  we  again  assumed  a  pretense  of  loyalty 
and  declared  if  he  had  been  shot  by  any 
of  us  it  was  purely  accidental. 

"He  was  shot  with  an  old  model  Rem- 
ington rifle,  which  takes  a  very  large  lead 
bullet.  The  bullet  entered  his  right  leg 
from  behind,  at  the  knee-joint,  and  ranged 
downward,  coming  out  through  the  shin- 
bone  directly  in  front  and  about  four  inches 
down.  I  account  for  the  bullet  ranging 
down  by  the  fact  that  he  was  running  for- 
ward on  foot  and  his  leg  must  have  been 
up  in  a  forward  motion.  The  bullet  made 
a  big  hole  where  it  went  in  and  a  much 
larger  where  it  came  out.  The  shin-bone 
was  badly  shattered,  and  I  afterward  sawT 
them  pick  out  small  pieces  of  bone  from  the 
hole  in  front.  I  know  very  well  about 
the  wound,  as  I  was  appointed  to  drive 
the  wagon  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  Guerrero  to  the  south.  I  saw  his 
wound  eAery  day. 

"The  day  after  the  fight  at  Guerrero 
he  prepared  to  leave  for  the  south,  as  he 
had  already  learned  that  the  Americans 
were  at  Namiquipa.  He  left  Beltran  with 
the  principal  part  of  his  army  at  Guerrero, 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  Parral, 
whither  they  said  they  were  going.  They 
took  150  men,  commanded  by  Nicholas 
Hernandez,  and  they  always  kept  a  guard 
of  about  fifty  men  closely  around  the 
wagon  where  Villa  was  carried  and  which 
I  was  driving. 

"The  legs  of  his  trousers  and  drawers 
were  cut  away  nearly  to  the  hip,  leaving  the 
limb  bare.  After  some  days  the  leg  turned 
very  black  for  about  twelve  inches  above 
and  twelve  inches  below  the  wound. 

"I  noticed  after  that  that  he  entirely 
lost  his  courage  and  at  times  appeared  to  be 
unconscious.  He  would  cry  like  a  child 
when  the  wagon  jolted,  and  curst  me 
every  time  I  hit  a  rock. 

' '  After  we  passed  San  Antonio  and  start- 
ed south  through  the  mountains,  he  got  so 
bad  that  he  could  not  stand  the  wagon 
any  longer.  They  then  made  him  a  litter. 
They  detailed  sixteen  men  to  carry  this  in 
turn,  but  did  not  trust  it  to  any  except 
his  staff  officers  and  personal  friends.  His 
brother-in-law  rode  close  to  him,  leading 
Villa's  horse,  a  beautiful  blue-roan  pinto, 
with  Villa's  empty  saddle,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  personal  charge  of  the  patient. 
The  brother-in-law  is  a  very  strong,  well- 
built  man,  and  he  lifted  Villa  around  in  his 
arms  like  a  child. 

"For  some  reason  they  had  me  drive 
the  wagon  close  behind  them,  and  they 
traveled  almost  day  and  night.  When  they 
wanted  to  stop,  General  Villa  would  not 
stand  for  it.  He  was  the  worst-scared 
man  I  ever  saw.  When  I  last  saw  him, 
his  big,  fat,  robust  face  was  very  thin 
and  frail.  His  staff  officers  hunted  every- 
thing dainty  for  him  that  they  could  find 
to  eat.  He  ate  very  little  and  seemed  to 
grow  gradually  weaker  day  by  day.  The 
next  day  after  they  made  the  litter  was  a 
very  bad  day;  it  was  snowing  hard  and 
the  ground  was  very  slippery. 

"In  going  down  a  bad,  steep  hill  I  lost 
control  of  the  horses  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  wagon 
turned  over  and  was  broken  so  badly  that 
it  was  left  behind.  1  was  also  left  behind 
working  with  my  wagon  and  got  into  camp 
at  a  place  called  Hacienda,  Ciengito. 
There  they  had  already  executed  a  man 
who,  I   heard,  was  a  ranch-owner.     From 
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Tirst  "aides" 
to  tfie  physician 


Excellent  warm 

weather  diet  for  the 
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In  summer  when  it 
becomes  especially 
difficult  to  select  an 
acceptable  dietary  for 
invalids  and  for  chil- 
dren, Franco- American 
Broths,  served  cold, 
are  distinctly  refresh- 
ing and  beneficial. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

■for  Invalids 
and (liildren 


A  variety  of  these  broths 
may  easily  be  kept  in  the 
refrigerator,  to  be  served 
without  any  preparation 
whatever.  During  the  hot, 
trying  days  and  long  nights 
of  summer  it  is  a  comfort 
to  physician,  to  nurse,  to 
mother  to  know  that  they 
have  at  their  instant  dis- 
posal such  pure,  such  whole- 
some, such  thoroughly  ben- 
eficial meat  broths  as  these. 

Beef       Chicken       Clam       Mutton 

May    be    taken  hot  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 

Fifteen  cents 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 
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there    we    went    to   a    place    called    Santa 
Ana,  near  San  Borja. 

"On  leaving  there  the  command  was 
split  in  two,  one  section  going  east,  under 
command  of  Nicholas  Hernandez,  we 
turning  hack  to  the  southwest,  through 
the  mountains.  This  was  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  secrecy.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
go  with  the  Villa  group,  but  when  I  got 
into  camp  late  that  night,  at  a  place  called 
Rancho  Colorado,  Villa  was  there.  They 
very  often  took  him  out  of  his  litter  and 
they  always  hid  him  at  night.  They 
always  hrought  him  out  in  the  morning 
from  an  entirely  different  place  from  that 
where  he  was  apparently  hidden  at  night. 
I  deserted  one  night  and  went  away  in  the 
darkness,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  and  we 
walked  all  the  way  back  to  El  Valle  through 
the  mountains." 


THE  MOTHER  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS— 
AND  PRESIDENTS 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  the 
candidates  for  Vice-President  from 
the  two  oldest  parties  were  Indiana  men, 
the  world  began  to  talk  of  Indiana  as  the 
mother  of  Vice-Presidents,  just  as  for 
years  the  Old  Dominion  has  been  called 
the  mother  of  Presidents.  And  as  certain 
of  the  press  of  one  locality  discover  such  a 
source  of  local  pride,  the  press  of  a  rival 
State  will  seek  to  destroy  the  fancied 
superiority.  For  instance,  the  Paterson 
Press-Guardian,  realizing  that  New  Jersey, 
with  her  small  contribution  of  two  to  the 
list,  was  out  of  the  running  when  it  came 
to  being  the  producer  of  Vice-Presidents, 
turned  her  support  to  the  Hoosier  State, 
and  said: 

Indiana  may  justly  claim  to  be  the 
"Mother  of  Vice-Presidents,"  counting  all 
she  is  credited  with  as  their  home  State. 
Of  the  twelve  national  campaigns  since  the 
Civil  War,  Indiana  has  supplied  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  of  one  of  the  two 
leading  parties  in  seven  of  them.  For  the 
Republicans,  Schuyler  Colfax  ran  with 
Grant  and  Fairbanks  with  Roose\  elt .  \\  hile 
Fairbanks  is  now  again  running,  this  time 
with  Hughes. 

In  the  Democracy.  Hendricks  ran  with 
Tilden,  English  with  Hancock,  Hendricks 
for  a  second  time  was  ticketed  witli  Cleve- 
lan    .    Kern    raced    to    defeat    witli    Bryan, 

an<  Marshall  had  better  luck  with  Wilson. 
Tht  total  score  is  seven  entries  and  four 
victories.  Fairbanks  counts  upon  making 
it  five  victories. 

New  Jersey  has  contributed  only  two  to 
the  list,  these  being  Aaron  Burr,  who  was 
bora  in  Newark,  and  attained  the  distinc- 
tion automatically  and  not  by  election, 
when  Jefferson  was  chosen  President  in 
1800,  and  of  whom  our  State  is  not    proud 

— and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  elected  in  L896. 

In  the  latter  New  Jersey  can  rightfully  and 
admittedly  claim  to  have  furnished  the 
only  Vice-President  who  brought  to  that 
office  the  dignity  and  influence,  that  should 
always  attach  to  the  person  who  in  case  of 
the  death  or  disability  of  the  President 
must  assume  thai  station. 

Had  Mr.  Hobart  been  alive  when  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  assassinated  during 
his  second  term  he  would  surely  have  still 
been  Vice-President,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency.     He  would  then 
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Concrete  for  Economy 

Economy,  in  the  use  of  reinforced  con- 
crete for  industrial  buildings,  shows  in  the 
cost  of  erection — which  is  lower  than  steel 
and  almost  as  low  as  mill  construction. 
But  the  great  saving  appears  after  your 
building  is  completed — in  lower  insurance 
rates,  lower  maintenance,  and  in  the  lower 
operating  costs  that  come  from  better 
working  conditions  for  employees — better 
air,  light  and  sanitation. 

These  advantages,  combined  with  per- 
manence and  fire  protection,  have  induced 
manufacturers  in  over  125  different  in- 
dustries to  build  in  reinforced  concrete. 

Information  for  Business  Men 

We  have  a  246-page  book  on  reinforced  concrete  for 
industrial  buildings,  showing  costs,  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  main  noted  buildings.  This  book  will  help 
you  determine,  in  consultation  with  your  architect,  the 
advantages  of  reinforced  concrete  for  your  building. 
It  is  free  on  request — use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York        Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago 

Philadelphia     Boston     St.  Louis     Minneapolis     Des  Moines     Dayton 

Members  rtland  Cement  Association 
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COLGATE'S 

SHEWING    STICK 

Consider  it   I 

r  When  you  need  a  shaving  stick 
ask  to  see  Colgate's. 

t  Notice  how  large  It  is  —  that 
means  economy.  The  pure,  whole- 
some whiteness  of  the  soap  and 
the  tinfoil  finger-grip  mean  shav- 
ing comfort. 

r  And  the  nickeled-box  (the  orig- 
inal one)  with  its  screw  top  keeps 
the  soap  clean  and  fresh.  The  last 
half  inch  or  so  you  can  stick  onto 
the  new  Stick  and  so  use  every  bit. 
The  same]  Comfort  and  Economy- 
are  found  also  in  Colgate's  Per- 
fected Shaving  Cream  and  Rapid 
Shave  Powder. 

A  trial  size  of  any  one 
sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap  —  luxurious,  tasting,  re- 
fined. A  new  siza  at  lOc  a  cake. 
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in  all  probability  have  been  regularly 
elected  to  that  office  in  1904,  instead  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  if  the  latter  had 
become  President  it  would  have  been  at  a 
later  date. 

All  of  which,  as  the  philosopher  says, 
"sounds  very  good,"  and  we  are  apt  to 
admit  that  the  Indiana  claim  is  just. 
But,  bless  you,  the  Syracuse  Herald  rises 
in  holy  indignation!  The  Jersey  sup- 
porter of  Indiana  is  quite  wrong;  and  it  is 
almost  presumptuous  of  it  to  present  such 
a  statement,  with  such  slight  foundation. 
We  read  in  the  Salt  City  paper: 

Discussing  the  candidacy  of  Fairbanks, 
one  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  jocu- 
larly referred  to  Indiana  as  the  "Mother 
of  Vice-Presidents."  The  claim  is  un- 
founded, for  this  distinction  belongs  to 
New  York.  Our  State  has  been  the  home 
of  no  fewer  than  ten  Vice-Presidents:  Aaron 
Burr,  George  Clinton,  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, Martin  Van  Buren,  Millard  Fillmore, 
William  A.  Wheeler,  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
Levi  P.  Morton,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
James  S.  Sherman.  WThat  is  more,  four  of 
them  were  Presidents  later — Van  Buren 
by  election,  Fillmore  and  Arthur  to  fill 
accidental  vacancies,  and  Roosevelt  to  fill 
a  vacancy  and  also  by  election.  But 
I  ndiana  can  claim  only  four  Vice-Presidents 
— Schuyler  Colfax,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  and  Thomas  R. 
Marshall.  In  the  running-mate  rivalry, 
however,  Indiana  leads  New  York  in  one 
respect.  Since  the  Civil  War  she  has  fur- 
nished three  unsuccessful  nominees  for  Vice- 
President  —  Hendricks  in  1870,  William 
H.  English  in  1880,  and  John  W.  Kern  in 
1908 — as  against  New  York's  two — White- 
law  Keid  in  1892  and  Sherman  (who  died 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign)  in  1912. 

And  having  seen  justice  done — altho  no 
attempt  is  made  to  account  for  the  two 
homes  of  Aaron  Burr,  namely,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey — the  account  establishes 
the  Empire  State  as  the  one  who  has 
done  the  most  for  her  country  along  these 
lines.  At  least  she  stands  thus  until  anoth- 
er State  presents  a  still  greater  list  of  for- 
got ten  great  men.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the 
Presidents.  We  cited  the  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  gracious  ease  with  which  she 
has  long  worn  her  title.  According  to  the 
Press-Guardian: 

Virginia  used  to  pride  herself  upon  being 
the  "Mother  of  Presidents,"  and  certainly 
the  list  of  her  sons  who  filled  that  office  is 
an  illustrious  one,  including  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  the  first 
Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Wilson.  But  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilson,  no  President 
of  Virginian  birth  has  been  elected  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 

This  opens  the  way  to  hearing  the  claims 
of  Ohio,  which  is  rapidly  threatening  to  dis- 
1  >dge  her  older  sister.  For  Ohio  has  pro- 
duced  six  Presidents,  while  the  third  State 
for  such  honors  is  either  North  Carolina 
or  New  York,  with  three  each.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  Republican  candidate  this  fall 
would  move  New  York  into  third  place  for 

Presidents  and  first  for  Vice-Presidents. 


THE  TEA-CEREMONY  IN  NIPPON 

TAKING  tea  with  friends  is  merely  a 
social  incident  in  the  Western 'world, 
with  all  the  earmarks  of  superficiality  and 
casual  relationship  of  people.  In  Japan  it 
is  raised  almost  to  the  height  of  a  religious 
observance,  and  is  signalized  by  a  serious- 
ness and  calm  beauty  which  astound  the 
visitor.  The  Japanese,  says  the  London 
Times,  take  everything  seriously;  they 
strive  to  see  beauty  in  the  commonest 
observances  of  daily  life,  and  thus  into 
this  tea-taking  they  put  the  ceremony 
which  Americans  or  Englishmen  would  put 
into  a  debut  or  a  court  presentation.  As 
The  Times  puts  it: 

The  egoistic  Western  mind  ever  seeks 
itself,  but  the  Eastern  mind  knows  how  to 
merge  self  in  the  universal.  It  is  to  the 
elder  brother  of  the  East  that  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  tea-ritual,  and  Japan  was 
quick  to  follow  the  teaching  of  China.  All 
the  world  knows  how  the  proud  warriors 
of  Japan  were  content  to  humble  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  tea-masters. 
The  tea-ceremony  was  held  in  a  small 
room  of  bamboo  and  reed,  planned  and 
furnished  with  the  utmost  restraint,  and 
the  worshipers  entered  by  a  low  door, 
kneeling.  The  vessels  used  symbolized 
the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
Here,  in  contemplating  whatsoever  things 
were  lovely,  men  for  a  brief  space  could 
forget  struggle  and  hatred. 

To-day  the  minds  of  men  and  women  are 
seeking  a  refuge  for  the  spirit  from  the 
horrors  that  have  well-nigh  overwhelmed 
1  his  generation.  A  slavish  copy  of  Eastern 
tradition  must  always  fail,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of  Eastern 
detachment  and  humility  in  the  presence 
of  a  beauty  that  reaches  after  the  divine 
in  man  and  his  environment. 

The  tea-ceremony  is  heavily  ridden  with 
tradition.  Every  move,  every  part  of  the 
conversation  which  goes  on  at  the  time,  is 
already  established  by  an  age-old  law  or 
custom.  In  its  solemn  and  slow  ritual, 
there  is  something  of  a  religious  atmos- 
phere. A  member  of  the  family  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  duties  acts  as  tea- 
master,  and  presides  over  the  ceremony. 
The  green,  powdered  tea,  we  learn,  if  re- 
pared  in  the  usual  way,  with  hot  wa  ter, 
then  slightly  cooled,  and  finally  mmiid  to 
a  froth  before  being  offered  to  the  guest. 
Description  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit 
of  detachment  and  peace  realized  in  the 
actual  observance  of  the  ritual,  but  we  read  : 

\n  a  remote  part  of  Japan,  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  station,  over- 
looking a  coast  as  lovely  as  that  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  there  stands  the  house  of  a 
Japanese  landowner  that  has  been  the 
dwelling-place  of  Die  same  family  for 
twelve  generations.  The  unpainted  timber 
has  been  swept  by  sea-winds  and  bleached 
by  sun  until  it  has  become  a  silvery,  ashen 
gray.  Water  is  raised  from  the  ancient, 
well  in  the  central,  square,  flagged  court- 
yard exactly  in  the  maimer  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.     Doves  and  swallows  flutter 

and  dart,  under  the  overhanging  tiled  eaves. 
The  deep-set  windows  are  protected   by 
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wooden  bars  instead  of  glass.  Outside  and 
inside  there  are  beauty  and  a  sense  of  re- 
moteness that  have  no  association  with  the 
modern  world. 

The  master  of  the  house  is  a  man  of  per- 
haps thirty-five,  with  slanting,  humorous 
eyebrows  and  large,  kindly  brown  eyes. 
His  clean-shaven  mouth  has  the  soft  lines 
of  a  woman's,  and. a  hovering  smile  betrays 
beautiful  teei  li. 

The  elegant  profile  suggests  an  Italian 
rather  than  a  Japanese  type.  His  native 
dress  is  of  indistinct  brown  silk  traced  with 
a  faint  design  in  a  lighter  color.  1 1  is  feet 
are  clad  in  snowy  labi. 

Indoors  the  guests  are  received  with  the 
courtesy  of  Old  Japan.  In  a  room  that 
glows  pale  gold  in  a  black  setting,  delicate 
food  is  served  in  priceless  lacquer  and 
china.  The  waiting  is  done  by  a  sen  of  the 
house,  for  no  servant  may  approach  the 
honored  guests.  After  an  elaborate  meal 
and  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  the  guest-, 
are  bidden  to  the  tea-ceremony.  As,  in  t  he 
West,  a  great  family  often  has  its  private 
chapel,  so  in  the  East  there  are  special 
rooms  for  the  lea-ritual.  The  patty  is 
first  led  to  the  rest-room.  The  way  to 
this  room  is  by  a  passage,  or  engawa,  an 
unshuttered  wooden  veranda,  enclosing 
an  ancient  garden  on  three  sides.  It  is  a 
garden  to  be  beheld  and  not  walked  in. 
In  it  there  are  pine-trees  that  have  been 
molded  rather  than  pruned  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Lanterns  of  stone  make  a  gray 
foil  to  the  deep  green  of  the  trees.  In  one 
corner  gleams  a  group  of  hydrangeas  of  a 
blue  that  matches  the  sky. 

The  rest-room,  continues  the  writer,  is  a 
tiny  wooden  house,  walled  with  a  kind  of 
matting,  and  furnished  more  than  sparingly. 
There  are  only  a  few  kneeling  cushions, 
and  a  charcoal  fire  on  which  the  tea-kettle 
bubbles  with  musical  rhythm.  Often  the 
hibachi,  or  charcoal-stove,  is  sunk  in  the 
floor,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  of  earth 
or  stone.  The  charcoal  may  emit  a  slight 
fume,  but  il  is  all  disguised  by  the  rich 
and  heavy  incense  which  tloats  through  the 
apartment,  redolent  of  poetry  and  old- 
time  romanticism. 

The  essence  of  poetry  in  the  ceremony 
is  Laid  upon  the  guests  at  their  arrival. 
They  are  greeted  with  a  stately  welcome, 
and  are  bidden  with  the  mixture  of  sense- 
expressions  such  as  those  used  by  t  he  present 

day  imagistes  to  "smell  the  sound"  of  the 

water  gurgling,  or  "listen   to  the  melod.x 

of  the  incense.    Then  they  are  expected  to 

wait  in  the  rest-room  to  prepare  the  spirit 
for  the  ceremony  which  is  to  follow,  tor  no 
Japanese  is  ignoranl  that  the  effect  of  all 
experiences  depends  upon  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  are  received.  Then  we  read 
the  writer's  description  of  the  guests: 

The  party  is  five  in  number  three 
Japanese    men.    one    Englishman,    and    an 

Englishwoman.     The   lady    is   invited    to 

kneel  at  the  opening  facing  the  garden  and 

advised  that  when  the  hostess  is  seen  to 
unlatch  the  bamboo-wicker  gate  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  garden  from  the  rest- 
room,  she  must  rise,  answer  the  bows  that 
will  be  given,  and.  at  a  signal,  follow  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  the  room  of  the  cere- 
mony. For  twenty  minutes  the  five  ^it 
waiting. 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation: — The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,  for  gasoline  motor  lubrication, 
purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 
Indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil-  that 
should  be  used.  For  example, "A"  mean 
eoyle  Mobiloil  "A."  "Arc"  mean-  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "Arctic."  etc.  The  reoojnmenda- 
tions  cover  all  models  oi  both  pleasure  and 
commercial  vehicle-  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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9  things 

the  motorist 

should  remember 

1.  One  of  your  smallest  expenses — 
lubrication — is  your  chief  safeguard 
against  your  heaviest  expense — depre- 
ciation. 

2.  Friction  is  relentless. 

The  effects  of  the  incorrect  oil  will 
not  be  apparent  during  the  first  piston 
stroke  or  the  second.  But  when  pis- 
ton strokes  run  up  into  the  millions — 
and  that  does  not  take  long — friction 
begins  to  get  its  due.  You  need  not 
look  for  the  effect  of  wear  then.  You 
can  hear  it. 

3.  Worn  motors  never  come 
back". 

4.  If  given  intelligent  care  and 
scientific  lubrication,  your  car  should 
run  better  the  2000th  mile  than  the  first. 

5.  No  matter  how  freely  a  low 
quality  or  wrong-bodied  oil  is  used,  it 
can  never  do  the  work  of  the  correct 
lubricant. 

6.  No  one  oil  will  suit  all  cars. 
This  is  absolute. 

7.  You  selected  a  car  that  suits  you. 
Now  select  an  oil  that  suits  your  car. 

8.  Though  you  may  want  correct 
lubrication,  you  will  seldom  stumble 
on  it  by  chance. 

9-  The  Lubrication  Chart,  printed 
in  part  on  the  left,  was  prepared  only- 
after  an  engineering  analysis  of  even- 
American  car  and  the  leading  foreign 
makes.  It  is  revised  yearly  to  include 
each  season's  new  models.  It  repre- 
sents our  professional  advice  and  speci- 
fies the  correct  oil  for  your  car. 

ljH_Hy  "& 

Mobiloils 

.  /  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  bnyinj;  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from'your  dealer  it 
i-  sates*  to  purchase  in  original  packages  Look  for 
t  he  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information, 
kindly  address  any   inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y.,U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-^rade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches : 
Detroit      Boston       New  York       Chicago      Philadelphia 
Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City.  Kan. 
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How  I  ^aw  'WS?T 

lOOO  Electric  Trucfcs^^g 
in  &rv  afternoon. . 


IET'S    start    fair — I    didn't    know    anything    more    about 
.  electric  trucks  than  a  horse.       The   other  afternoon, 
Mr.  Black,  of  the  General  Vehicle  Co.,  undertook  to 
show  me.      Black  is  the  sort  of  factory  enthusiast  I  mistrust 
on  general  principles.      There  is  no  light  and  shade  to  his 
convictions  about  electric  trucks. 

He  had  been  feeding  figures  to  me  for  a  month,  proving 
the  economies  of  electric  trucking,  and  I  rebelled.  I  don't 
like  figures,  anyway.  I  said,  'If  all  that  you  claim  is  true, 
prove  it  by  the  men  who  are  actually  operating  electric  trucks." 
What  I  meant,  was  to  meet  two  or  three  practical  delivery 
men  and  pump  them  for  opinions  and  then  verify  their  state- 
ments through  the  bookkeepers. 

But  Black  saw  the  thing  differently.  He  is  thorough,  if 
nothing  else.  About  two  o'clock  on  a  New  York  afternoon, 
he  called  for  me  in  a  special  limousine,  the  body  mounted  on 
one  of  their  ordinary  }4-ton  electric  truck  chassis.  I  recom- 
mend the  outfit  for  anyone  who  likes  luxury. 

We  stopped  first  in  front  of  an  attractive  little  four-story 
stone  and  brick  building  with  the  name  of  a  world-famous 
jeweler  over  the  door.  I  should  judge  the  building  has  a  front 
of  about  fifty  feet,  which  I  mention,  as  it  developed  during 
the  afternoon  that  real  estate  values  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
trucking  problem. 

That  point  was  brought  out  later  in  a  most  impressive  way. 

The  building  in  question  is  used  to  store  twenty-one  light 
electric  trucks.  Because  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  handled, 
a  stranger  is  ordinarily  about  as  welcome  as  a  burglar  to  a 
nervous  woman,  but  Black  seemed  to  have  the  entree.  The 
gentleman  in  charge  first  led  us  up  to  a  nice  looking  truck 
that  had  just  come  in. 

That's  the  first  electric  we  bought,"  he  said,  adding  as  an 
after  thought,  "It's  thirteen  years  old."  "Rebuilt?"  I  asked 
cautiously.  "Oh!  no,"  he  answered.  "Repainted  several 
times,  but  otherwise  she's  just  as  we  bought  her.  On  the 
next  floor  are  ten  trucks  we've  run  practically  every  day  for 
twelve  years. " 

But  hold  on  a  minute,"  I  said.  "Doesn't  an  electric 
ever  wear  out?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "they  are  bound  to 
show  signs  of  wear  in  time,  but  we  haven't  been  running  them 
long  enough  to  know  much  about  that." 

How  many  horses  did  you  work  before  you  put  in  elec- 
"One  hundred  and  twenty,"  he  answered. 


tries?"  I  asked. 


"What  saving  do  you  credit  to  the  change?"  "Roughly 
speaking,  about  50  per  cent. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  basement  of  Lord  &  Taylor's  new 
store  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

There  is  a  wide  drive  running  completely  around  the  out- 
side edge  and  enclosing  the  shipping  room.  All  around  this 
drive,  trucks  were  backed  up  to  the  platform,  loading  for  the 
four  o'clock  delivery.  There  were  sixty-six  electrics  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  gas  trucks. 

"Here  is  where  I  will  get  an  impartial  statement  on  the 
relative  values  of  gas  and  electric  trucks,' '  I  thought. 

I  got  it,  but  the  answer  wasn't  what  I  expected.  The  man 
in  charge  of  deliveries  certainly  knew  his  business. 

"Which  do  you  like  better,  gas  or  electric?"  I  asked.  He 
seemed  surprised.  "Why  don't  you  ask  me  whether  I  prefer 
cows  or  horses?"  he  parried.  There  isn't  any  just  compari- 
son between  gas  and  electric  trucks.  Each  has  its  own  field 
and  neither  can  be  even  considered  for  use  in  the  other  s  field. 

I  asked  for  details. 
'Well,  to  begin  with,"  he  said,  "the  electric   is   out  of 
the  question   for  long  suburban  hauls.       For  our  work,   the 
economic  radius  of  the  electric  is  about  fifteen  miles. 

"Wherein  is  the  electric  superior  for  short  hauls?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  because  it's  very  much  cheaper,     he  said. 

"In  what  way  is  it  cheaper?"  I  persisted. 

His  manner  showed  that  patient  suffering  one  experiences 
when  one's  lady  companion  at  a  ball  game  asks  why  the  pitcher 
tries  to  hit  the  other  gentleman's  bat,  but  he  was  game. 

"In  city  traffic,"  he  said,  "an  electric  covers  more  ground 
in  an  hour  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  handling.  An  electric 
driver  gets  smaller  pay.  The  electric  only  uses  power  when 
it  is  running,  but  a  gas  engine  often  runs  idle.  Juice  is  cheaper 
than  gasoline.  The  cost  of  caring  for  electrics  is  roughly 
about  one-third  the  upkeep  of  gas  trucks.  The  electric  is 
very  seldom  laid  up  for  repairs,  whereas  we  never  have  less 
than  five  gas  trucks  in  the  repair  shop.  The  depreciation  of 
an  electric  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  gas  machine. 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  electrics  entirely  superseding  gas 
trucks?"  I  questioned. 

"No.  When  it  comes  to  speed  and  long  runs,  gas  will 
always  beat  the  electric." 

Black  kind  of  squirmed  at  this,  but  he  couldn't  say  much 
as  he  has  hopes  of  another  nice  order  from  Lord  Si  Taylor. 
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When  we  were  back  in  the  limousine,  I  suggested  tenta- 
tively that  some  mention  had  been  made  of  a  brewery.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  visit  a  brewery. 

"All  right — brewery  it  is,"  said  Black.  Just  pick  any 
business  you  like — it  makes  little  difference  to  us." 

So  we  headed  for  Peter  Dodger's. 

Baker  said  something  to  a  man  at  a  cubby  hole  and  we  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  bottling  room.  If  I  was  writing  about  beer 
instead  of  trucks  I  could  say  a  few  things  about  that  room.  Pres- 
ently the  master  brewer  joined  us,  as  courtly  a  gentleman  as 
you  often  meet  and  who  makes  more  than  a  railroad  president. 

Black  said  we  wanted  to  talk  trucks  and  he  promptly  tried 
to  shoo  us  out  of  a  door  which  led  to  their  garage.  We 
resisted  in  a  body. 

"Oh,  pardon  me,  I  forgot,"  said  our  host,  and  led  us  over 
to  a  tap  on  which  our  collective  gaze  had  been  centered. 

Feeling  much  refreshed,  we  proceeded  to  the  building 
where  they  keep  trucks. 

Right  here  is  where  I  want  to  bring  out  the  real  estate 
factor  previously  mentioned. 

'When  we  changed  from  horses  to  gas  and  electric  trucks,  " 
said  ourhost,  we  concentrated  intothis  one  building  a  squadron 
of  trucks  which  do  more  work  than  our  horse  trucks  ever  did. 

'This  enabled  us  to  abandon  stable  buildings,  occupying 
property  we  wouldn't  sell  for  $400,000.  In  other  words,  we 
actually  made  $400,000  in  real  estate  by  the  change.  We 
utilized  this  real  estate  for  other  purposes  which  would  have 
forced  us  to  buy  a  similar  amount  of  land  if  ours  hadn't  been 
available." 

I  questioned  our  master  brewer  closely  on  this  point  hut 
the  facts  remained  as  stated,  namely:  Power  trucks  took  up 
less  room  than  horses  to  the  tune  of  #400,000. 

Our  host  also  had  some  interesting  facts  on  the  relative 
cost  of  upkeep  of  electric  and  gas  trucks. 

'Three  men,"  he  said,  do  all  the  work  on  sixty-five  elec- 
tric trucks,  whereas  it  takes  nine  men  to  keep  twenty-seven 
gas  trucks  running.  These  figures  do  not  include  drivers. 
In  other  words,  our  experience  is  that  it  would  take  eighteen 
men  to  keep  sixty-five  gas  trucks  in  condition  as  against  three 
men  for  electrics." 

Believe  these  figures  or  not,  just  as  you  like— lam  merelyquot- 
ing  our  informant,  but  he  isn't  the  sort  of  man  one  doubts  easily. 

He  also  told  us  that  changing  from  horses  to  power  hadn't 


forced  them  to  discharge  a  single  driver — the  horse  drivers 
making  the  best  sort  of  electric  truck  drivers. 

We  next  inspected  a  squadron  of  mail  trucks,  operated  by 
the  Postal  Transfer  Co.,  a  private  corporation.  The  man  in 
charge  said  electrics  had  cut  down  the  number  of  accidents  to 
pedestrians  at  least  70  per  cent,  over  gas  trucks.  They  have 
an  advanced  battery  service  here,  keeping  a  lot  of  extra  bat- 
teries which  they  slip  into  a  truck  in  place  of  the  exhausted 
batteries.  By  this  method  a  truck  is  only  in  the  place  a  few 
minutes  instead  of  several  hours,  waiting  for  the  battery  to  be 
recharged. 

Black  said  that  a  lot  of  Central  Stations  are  now  equipped  to 
give  this  kind  of  service.  In  Boston,  Hartford  and  Baltimore,  for 
instance,  a  truck  runs  up  to  the  Central  Station,  slips  out  the  old 
batteries,  takes  on  a  new  set  and  is  off — all  in  about  five  minutes. 
This  means  practically  unlimited  mileage  and  24-hour  running 
if  necessary. 

Later  we  visited  several  more  breweries,  notably  Ruppert's, 
with  its  squadron  of  250  trucks;  two  wholesale  grocers,  a 
coal  dealer,  and  more  department  stores. 

Everywhere  the  evidence  was  the  same:  the  electric,  in  its 
field,  was  cheaper  to  operate,  cheaper  to  care  for,  needed  less 
repairs,  was  more  fool  proof  and  lasted  longer  than  gas  trucks. 
Compared  to  horses,  it  cut  the  cost  of  deliver}'  by  half  and 
made  possible  enormous  savings  in  real  estate. 

I  did  not  find  a  single  man  who  didn't  like  electrics  better  than 
gas  trucks  for  the  great  majority  of  uses.  Not  a  single  man  raised 
a  single  doubt  concerning  electrics  for  city  and  suburban  use. 

The  statements  I  listened  to  convinced  me — I  have  repeated 
them  with  no  essential  change — do  they  convince  you? 


There's  just  one  chance  that  they  do  not.  Perhaps  your  business  dif- 
fers from  any  mentioned.  Write  to  us  then  about  your  business.  In  fif- 
teen years  we  have  analyzed  the  trucking  of  nearlv  every  kind  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Let  us  send  the  results  of  that  work  as  it  applies  to  your 
business.      Ask  for  this  information  today.      Address  Trade  Bureau  A. 

General  Vehicle  Company,  Inc. 

General  Other  and  Factory: 

Long  Island  Cit) .  V  ^  . 

New  York      Chicago      Boston      Philadelphia 

Si.\  .\foJcls:   1.000  to  10.000  lbs.  capacity 
Dealers  in  open  territory  arc  invited  to  correspond  1620 
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"While  others  are  claiming  quality 
we  are  guaranteeing  it" 

T70R  eleven  years  the  eircle  of  Ajax  appre- 
-■-  ciation  has  grown  wider  and  wider.  The 
demand  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  protection  and  security  of  this  1 1  year 
old  time-tried  and  tested  Ajax  written  guaran- 
tee of  5,000  miles  have  proven  our  sincerity 
and  ability  to  build  tires  of  higher  quality. 
Equip  your  car  with  Ajax  tires! 


Have  Your  Chauffeur  Enter  The  Fourth 
Annual  Ajax  Tire  Mileage  Contest  For 
Employed  Drivers.  It  Costs  You  Nothing 
and  Saves  You  Much.  Write  For  Par- 
ticulars or  Inquire  of  Our  Nearest  Branch. 

Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

1796-1798  Broadway  New  York 

Branches:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Des  Moines,  De- 
troit, Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 
Francis* 


Slowly,  behind  a  tall  railing  of  slender 
bamboo,  the  gray-clad  figure  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  is  seen  nearing  the  gate. 
Breathlessly  the  five  await  her  approach. 
On  her  feet  are  new  straw  sandals  to  protect 
her  spotless  tabi  from  imagined  dust  on  the 
exquisite  stone  slabs  that  flag  the  winding 
pathway.  Gently  and  with  grave  formal- 
ity the  lady  opens  the  gate,  and,  appar- 
ently without  looking  at  the  occupants 
of  the  rest-room,  bows  deeply  three  times. 
The  Englishwoman  gives  answering  obei- 
sance, and  at  a  signal  from  her  host  ner- 
vously follows  the  gliding  figure  of  her 
retreating  hostess. 

The  four  men  slowly  file  after  her,  each 
first  donning  a  pair  of  new  straw  sandals 
that  lie  ready  near  the  engawa  of  the  rest- 
room.  The  afternoon  sun  gleams  through 
the  bamboo  lattice  and  reflects  the  trees 
in  a  miniature  pond  in  the  garden.  The 
five  figures  approach  the  tea-room.  At 
the  entrance  they  remove  the  straw  sandals, 
which  they  leave  outside. 

The  room  is  formed  of  graceful  wood- 
work, and  floored  with  tatami.  There  is 
just  room  for  the  five,  and  they  kneel  with 
their  backs  .to  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the 
room  which  they  entered.  Opposite,  to 
their  right,  is  the  altar  of  beauty — the 
tokonoma.  On  its  wall  is  a  priceless  antique 
kakemono.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling 
is  a  jar  of  bronze  wicker  of  lovely  form, 
which  holds  a  branch  with  blue  flowers. 
The  twigs  have  been  carefully  manipulated 
by  the  trained  fingers  of  the  hostess,  and 
the  effect  of  vase  and  flower  is  to  give  the 
beholder  an  emotion  similar  to  that  created 
by  the  reading  of  a  fine  poem  or  perhaps 
the  finding  of  a  rare  butterfly.  Next  the 
alcove  is  a  fire  of  charcoal  deep-set  in  the 
floor.  The  sunk  hibachi  is  square,  and  on  it 
is  a  kettle  as  old  as  the  tea-room,  of  dark, 
hand-beaten  metal,  its  upper  half  shaped 
like  the  shoulders  of  Fuji.  It  has  a  heavy 
copper  lid,  which  is  slightly  raised  so  as  to 
emit  the  steam  and  the  murmur  of  boiling 
water.  On  the  kettle  two  detachable  metal 
rings  take  the  place  of  a  handle.  Incense 
is  burning  in  the  charcoal. 

Already  the  quickly  coming  twilight 
deepens  the  glow  of  the  charcoal  fire.  Out- 
side, lights  begin  to  gleam  in  the  stone 
lanterns  whare  candles  have  been  placed 
behind  new  rice-paper.  Rusty  iron  lanterns 
of  Old-World  design  are  discovered  hang- 
ing from  the  eaves.  Candles  are  artfully 
placed  in  these  to  suggest  twinkling  stars, 
while  the  paper  in  the  stone  lanterns  is 
cut  to  suggest  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

Rice-cakes  of  varied  kinds  are  served  in 
heavy  ancient  Chinese  basins.  The  beauty- 
worshipers  converse  in  low  tones  until  the 
silent,  graceful  Japanese  lady  again  ap- 
pears. She  enters  kneeling  at  a  sliding 
panel.  With  measured  movements  she 
tends  the  fire,  adds  cold  water  to  the  boil- 
ing kettle,  and  with  the  snowy  wing  of  a 
bird  sweeps  the  shoulders  of  the  kettle 
and  the  wooden  easing  of  the  hibachi. 
Each  time  she  enters  or  leaves  she  slides 
her  white-clad  feet  over  the  floor  with 
a  slow  movement.  On  her  final  entering 
she  brings  two  rare  bowls  for  serving  tea. 
One  is  gray-green  and  rough-hewn  of 
upturned  mushroom  shape.  The  other  is 
black  and  deep.  It  is  one  of  two  made  by 
a  famous  daimyo  three  hundred  years  ago. 
On  its  mysterious  surface  are  one  or  two 
white  smudges  for  snowflakes.  It  is  a 
ceramic  treasure. 

The  kneeling  lady  goes  through  the  rite 
of  preparation  with  restrained  zeal.  The 
glow   of   the  fire   lights  her   earnest,  dark 
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eyes  and  shows  color  in  her  checks.  Her 
scanty  hair  is  smoothed  from  tier  forehead 
and  forms  a  small  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  neck  is  lean  and  her  figure 
shrunken.  There  are  shadows  about  her 
mouth  and  temples,  but  the  expression  of 
her  face  is  sweet  and  appealing,  and  a 
highly  wrought  temperament  shows  in  her 
slender,  nervous  hands.  Bowing  low,  she 
presents  the  frothy  tea  to  each  guest  in 
turn.  In  this  shrine  of  rare  beauty  and 
peace,  in  "a  moment  made  eternity,"  the 
spirit  rests. 

MOVIE  MONEY 

F[VE  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions 
is  a  rather  snug  sum  of  money.  We 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  providing  a 
nation  with  battle-ships,  endowing  a  horde 
of  universities,  or  perhaps  building  a  rail- 
way or  a  subway  system.  But  we  are  not 
apt  to  associate  such  an  expenditure  with 
the  production  of  a  year's  moving  pictures. 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  producers 
spend  in  twelve  months  in  putting  into 
shape  for  the  tired  business  man  and  his 
wife  the  great  cinemas  which  draw  the 
crowds.  Mr.  Gerald  Duffy  writes  in  The 
Picture-Play  Magazine  an  attractive  article 
showing  the  amount  that  these  far-sighted 
men  spend  on  pleasing  the  public  taste. 
Much  is  said  of  the  theatrical  failures, 
and  of  the  firms  shipwrecked  on  the 
shoals  of  bankruptcy  after  one  or  two  of  its 
shows  have  failed,  but  little  is  heard  about 
the  movie  failures.  Much  money  is  risked, 
and  it  is  the  amount  of  investment  which 
has  made  the  cinema  industry  what  it  now 
is.    According  to  the  account: 

This  vast  amount  of  money,  and  the 
activity  of  business  that  it  has  incited, 
have  raised  the  films  to  a  height  where  they 
occupy  fifth  place  among  the  industries  of 

the  United  States,  being  surpassed,  in  the 
order  named,  by  railroads,  the  clothing 
industry  in  all  its  various  branches,  iron 
and  steel,  and  oil.  The  automobile-manu- 
facturer is  minor  in  importance  to  the 
pictures  and  holds  sixth  position:  Agri- 
culture is  not  quoted  in  this  estimate,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  commercial 

industry.  Statisticians  of  the  Motion- 
Picture  Hoard  o  Trade  have  compiled 
these  figures,  and  they  consider  it  safe 
to  state  thai  by  March,  1(.)17.  the  produc- 
tion of  lilnis  will  surpass  in  importance  the 
od  industry. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  motion-pictures  is  that  all  of 
the  four  industries  that  surpass  it  in  im- 
portance are   accessaries   to   the  life  and 

work    of    man,    while    1  he    hints    are    pureh 

and  simply* sources  of  amusement.  It  is, 
indeed,  surprizing  thai  they  should  break 
into  the  financial  circles  of  the  nation  with 
such  great  impetus. 

There  are  two  questions  thai  are  domi- 
nant  in  the  minds  of  the  public.     The  first 

is:     "Where    does   all    the    money    come 

from?"    and    the   second,    "Where   does  all 

the  money  go'.'"  The  firsl  may  be  answered 
by  going  to  the  direct  source  of  revenue  • 
the    theaters.      There    are    in     the    United 

States  to-day  about  eighteen  thousand  of 
these,  with  sealing  capacities  varying 
from  one  hundred  upward  to  thirty-five 
hundred,  and  even  more.     At  this  estimate 


KICKING  AROUND  THE   PLANT 

How  a  sure  40%  investment  was  found. 
By  J.  D.  PRYOR 


IN  these  days  a  40%  investment  that's 
as  sure  as  a  U.S.  Government  Bond  is 
like  finding  money.  The  Flint  Varnish 
Works  at  Flint,  Mich.,  found  one  re- 
cently in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
The  gold  mine  was  hidden  in  their 
profit  sheet  under  the  item  "Insurance". 
Year  after  year  that  item  had  been  a 
steady  feature  of  their  "fixed  charges" 
The  plant  was  * 

insured     for 
#320,000. 


"Furthermore,  it  is  a  sound  and  solid 
investment,  good  as  gold  for  as  long  as 
your  buildings  stand.  You  can't  stop  up 
this  flowing  little  fountain  of  cash  except 
by  demolishing  or  abandoning  your  plant. 
As  you  are  probably  going  to  go  on  in 
your  present  buildings  for  fifty  years, 
your  investment  will  pay  for  itself  twenty 


times  over. 
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And  your  business  will  be  se- 
re   from    demoralization 
and  interruption.    It 
isn  t,  now! 

Scanning  the  Bond 

Market  for  6^0 

investment 

-:hen40% 

is  kicking 

around 

the 

\  plant 
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Of  course,  that  did  not 
insure  the  whole  busi- 
ness—  only  the  physi- 
cal plant.  It  did  not 
insure  that  large  intan- 
gible asset  known  as 
a  going  business". 
If  the  plant  had  burned 
up  —  and  a  varnish 
works  is  fine  fuel — the 
loss  from  mere  suspension  of  business, 
stoppage  of  profits,  loss  of  customers 
and  forfeited  contracts  would  perhaps 
be  as  big  as  the  loss  of  the  plant.  A  big 
going  business  can't  stop  suddenly  with- 
out a  crash  and  a  disaster,  any  more  than 
a  fast  express  train  can.  And  for  years 
afterwards,  the  owners,  looking  at  the 
records,  would  have  had  to  explain — 
'That  was  the  year  of  the  fire." 

We  went  to  the  Flint  Varnish  Works 
with  the  same  proposition  that  we  take 
successfully  to  many  other  houses  every 
year.  We  said:  'You  are  paying' 
$6700-00  a  year  for  fire  insurance.  That 
is  a  fairly  high  premium.  Some  of  your 
rivals  are  paying  only  one-fourth  as  much 
because  they  have  the  protection  of 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers.  They  pay 
less  because  their  fire  risk  is  less.  This 
automatic  sprinkler  is  practically  infallible. 

Accordingly  the  insurance  companies 

will  give  you  a  new  rate  when  you  in- 
stall sprinklers,  a  low  rate  based  on  your 
lowered  risk.  The  insurance  will  cost 
you  £2000  a  year  instead  of  $6700.  A 
Grinnell  Sprinkler  System  will  cost  you 
Si  1,750,  so  that  the  saving  of  $4700  a 
year  will  repay  the  principal  in  two 
years  and  a  half  'or  at  the  rate  of  41 
on  the  investment. 


The  Flint  Varnish  Works  accepted 
our  proposition  and  installed  Grinnells 
this  year,  thereby  stopping  their  waste  of 
S4700  yearly  of  high  insurance  pre- 
miums. They  chose  Grinnells,  not 
because  we  were  the  cheapest  bidder 
(probably  we  were  not),  but  because  on 
so  important  and  permanent  a  purchase 
it  was  worth  while  to  have  the  standard 
system,  the  oldest  and  the  best  known, 
which  protects  more  American  prop- 
erty than  all    other  kinds  put   together. 

Grinnell  Systems  are  strictly  shop 
assembled.  Field  work  is.  not  good 
enough  for  sprinklers. 

A  hundred  Grinnell  engineers  have 
the  whole  technique  of  sprinkler  engi- 
neering at  their  finger  tips.  Grinnells, 
today,  protect  more  property  than  all 
other  systems  put  together. 

Write  to  the  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  I"a  West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
the  Grinnell  Information  Blank.  This 
will  set  forth  the  necessary  questions  to 
give  us  the  data  to  ascertain  for  you  at 
once  what  your  approximate  saving  will 
be.     Don't  theorize!     Get  the  figures. 


A  J::. 
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RESILIENT 
STRENGTH 

J\  THIN  WIRE  can  often 
stand  more  wear  than  a 
heavy  hawser.  A  yard  of 
lead  is  easier  to  penetrate 
than  a  foot  of  steel. 

BMHI/lft 

mtmnua 

are  designed  for  the  ser- 
vices they  must  give.  All 
the  rubber  is  put  where  it 
will  resist  wear  and  distor- 
tion. Every  ounce  of 
strength  is  put  where  it 
counts  in  wear  and  speed. 


Is  your  car  tired 
— or  are  you? 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 

Factory  at 

BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

i  ii  mi  i 


ii  in  iiiiii 


the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  the 
theaters  showing  motion-pictures  through- 
out the  country  is  about  25,200,000  persons. 
With  an  average  charge  of  eight  cents 
to  each  person,  the  amount  of  paid  at- 
tendances daily  should  answer  to  where 
the  money  comes  from. 

But  where  does  all  this  money  go? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  announcements 
placarded  on  every  corner  announcing  the. 
"Million-Dollar  Film,"  and  giving  in 
great  detail  the  principal  events — where 
battle-ships  are  sunk,  villas  burned,  bridges 
blown  up,  and  trains  wrecked.  This  all 
takes  money.  And  there  are,  again,  the 
highly  paid  star,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  desertions  from  the 
legitimate  stage  due  to  the  lure  of  phenom- 
enal salaries.     The  account  states: 

Salaries  of  players  are,  without  a  doubt, 
the  greatest  drain  on  the  producers'  bank- 
accounts.  This  can  be  readily  realized 
when  one  brings  to  mind  the  single  man 
who  draws  a  salary  that  is  nearly  seven 
times  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  —  Charlie  Chaplin.  Mr.  Chaplin 
alone  costs  the  Mutual  Company  $520,000 
a  year,  and  when  his  contract  was  signed 
he  received  in  addition  a  bonus  of  .$150,000. 
Little  Mary  Pickford  has  for  some  time 
received  $104,000  per  annum  from  her 
employers,  the  Famous  Players  Company, 
and  there  is  a  rumor  in  circulation  to  the 
effect  that  she  is  casting  her  nets  for  even 
more.  These  two  players  are  the  highest 
paid  in  the  profession,  but  they  are  so 
high  priced  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  other  profession  in  which  any  person 
could  hope  to  duplicate  the  salaries.  But 
the  money  received  by  many  other  actors 
and  actresses,  while  not  as  much  as  that 
commanded  by  the  services  of  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  Miss  Pickford,  is  by  no  means  small. 
A  few  instances  will  prove  this. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  who  deserted  the 
legitimate  stage  for  films,  is  being  paid 
$100,000  a  year,  and  he  is  but  a  lone 
example  of  many  of  his  type.  A  great 
many  players  have  been  lured  from  the 
boards  to  play  in  a  single  film  by  offers 
ranging  between  $15,000  and  $40,000. 
The  number  of  players  who  draw  envelops 
every  Saturday  that  are  bulged  with 
amounts  between  $150  and  $300  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  count.  Actors  and 
actresses  who  are  employed  as  "extras" 
are  paid  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars 
a  day,  with  the  last  figure  greatly  in  the 
majority,  while  players  doing  "bits"  in 
pictures  receive  almost  twice  as  much. 

The  Fine  Arts  division  of  Triangle  has 
fifteen  people,  all  players  with  the  excep- 
tion of  President  Harry  Aitken,  whose 
salaries  aggregate  one  million  dollars 
a  year. 

The  Inceville  plant,  owned  by  the  New 
York  Motion  -  Picture  Company,  at  the 
beginning  of  1916  represented  an  invest- 
ment of  $30,000,  exclusive  of  eighteen 
thousand  acres  of  ground  owned  by  it. 
Aside  from  Inceville,  the  same  company 
had  just  invested  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100,000  at  Culver  City,  California. 

THe  Fine  Arts  studios  located  in  Los 
Angeles  are  valued  at  an  amount  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150,000.  Lasky  is  said 
to  have  spent  half  a  million  dollars  on  its 
Hollywood,  California,  plant,  and  holds 
eighteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  San 
Fernando  valley.     David  llorsley's  invest- 
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ment  in  his  studio  in  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  while 
the  W.  H.  Clune  Motion-Picture  Company 
recently    spent   the   same   amount   for  a 

studio  at  Hollywood.  At  East  Hollywood 
the  Vitagraph  Company  lias  placed  $150,- 
000  in  a  large  studio.  To  the  Oliver 
Morosco  Photo-Play  Company  the  men- 
tion of  its  studio  means  an  investment 
of  $400,000. 

From  the  figures  here  set  forth  the 
amount  of  money  that  changes  hands 
in  the  motion-picture  industry  is  shown 
to  be  surprizingly  large — almost  astound- 
ing. Hut  tho  investment — from  the  view- 
point of  results — is  a  good-paying  one. 

And  to  localizo  the  industry  in  this 
country,  its  center  can  bo  named  in  a  single 
city — -a  city  that  is  almost  owned  by  the 
industry — Los  Angeles.  In  Los  Angeles 
alone  one  thousand  miles  of  negative  film — 
every  foot  of  which  has  passed  through  a 
motion-picture  camera — are  developed  each 
year.  From  this  negative  forty  thousand 
miles  of  positive  are  made — almost  enough 
to  be  extended  twice  around  the  entire 
globe!  And  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  films 
made  in  the  world  are  produced  in  southern 
California,  the  reason  being  the  desirable 
atmosphere  and  climate. 

We  go  to  a  theater  at  night,  pay  our 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  cents,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  and  go  inside.  As  we  sit 
in  the  semidarkness  and  dreamily  watch 
the  scenes  flit  by  on  the  screen,  few  of  us 
stop  to  consider  further — to  consider  the 
money  that  has  been  expended  for  this 
night's  entertainment,  or  to  consider  that 
the  little  admission  that  we  paid  at  the 
door  is  our  share  toward  making  possible 
the  existence  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
industries — another  conquest  for  America 
— a  billion-dollar  pastime. 


IRELAND'S  JOAN   OF  ARC 

OUT  of  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
the  recent  Dublin  disturbances  one 
figure  attracted  world-wide  attention. 
More  people  were  interested  in  the  frail 
little  woman  who  led  her  own  battalion  of 
scouts  in  the  Quixotic  attack  on  Dublin 
Castle  than  even  in  the  poet-dreamers  who 

planned  an  impractical  rebellion.  The 
Woman  was  Constance  (J ore-Bool h,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Jocelyn,  an  Irish  baronet.  By 
marriage  she  holds  a  Polish  title,  and  is 
the  ( !ountess  Markiewicz. 
she  was  the  veritable  counterpart  of  the 

Domremy  maid  in  the  fighting.  She  led 
the  attack  on  the  Castle,  the   Aery  halls  in 

which,  some  years  before,  as  a  niece  to  the 

Lord  Lieutenant,  she  had  lent  her  share 
to  the  season's  social  brilliance.  She  shot 
down  the  sentinel  at  the  gate;  she  was 
captured,  and  she  kissed  her  pistol  before 
giving  it  up  to  the  guard.  She  went 
proudly  to  prison  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  having  her  life  spared.  Surely, 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  here  is  a 
figure  to  inspire  an  epic  poet.  We  read  a 
crisp,  illuminating  account  of  this  Irish 
patriot  written  for  that  paper  by  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Countess: 

Her  youth  was  spent  in  the  manor-house 
of  Lissadell,  a  village  of  County  Sligo,  and 
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here — so  the  tradition  goes — so  thoroughly 
did  Lady  Gore-Booth  preserve  her  native 
English  atmosphere  that  she  had  the  clocks 
set  by  Greenwich  time.  She  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  setting  the  tone  of  her  daughter's 
sentiments. 

Two  stories  come  down  from  the  girl- 
hood of  Constance  Gore  -  Booth  which 
indicate  her  attitude  toward  parental 
authority.  At  that  time  Parnell  was  the 
premier  patriot  of  Ireland,  and  the  youth 
of  the  country  was  at  his  feet.  Evidently 
he  had  fired  the  girl's  imagination,  for 
when  he  was  scheduled  to  speak  in  a 
neighboring  town  she  determined  at  all 
costs  to  hear  him.  Her  mother,  however, 
decided  that  she  should  stay  at  home. 

There  are  no  trolleys  and  few  trains  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  so  Lady  Gore-Booth 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  means  of  con- 
veyance and  considered  her  position  safe. 
But  she  reckoned  without  the  resource- 
fulness of  her  daughter.  Corralling  two 
horses  from  a  neighboring  farm,  Constance 
and  her  sister  Eva  rode  recklessly  across 
country  and  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the 
speech. 

But  if  her  conduct  in  this  case  amounted 
to  insult,  in  the  next  it  aimed  at  deliber- 
ate injury. 

Land  -  troubles  were  rife  in  the  West 
and  the  tenants  had  decided  on  a  strike. 
"No  rents!"  was  their  war-cry.  But  at 
that  time  landlords  were  still  formidable, 
and  there  was  some  hesitancy  about  carry- 
ing out  the  campaign.  A  meeting  was 
called  to  decide  the  matter  finally.  It 
proved  sensational  in  an  unexpected  way. 

Among  those  not  invited,  but  never- 
theless present,  was  the  courageous  and 
irrepressible  Constance,  who  came  to  ad- 
vise the  tenants  to  refuse  payment  to  her 
own  father ! 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  maternal 
tenderness  of  Lady  Gore-Booth,  one  has  a 
vivid  picture  of  her  relief  when  Constance 
discovered  her  genius  for  painting  and 
thereupon  betook  herself  to  Paris  to 
become  a  student.  One  has  a  companion 
picture  of  the  regret  of  Sir  Jocelyn's 
Connaught  tenants  at  the  loss  of  this 
landlord's  lovable  daughter. 

Constance  Gore-Booth  spent  several 
years  in  Paris,  studying  painting.  She 
mingled  with  many  types  of  people,  and 
formed  a  wide  acquaintance  in  artistic 
circles.  A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
presents  an  intimate  sketch  of  the  young 
painter  in  her  Paris  surroundings,  begin- 
ning reminiscently : 

I  used  to  know  her  in  Paris,  and  I  called 
her  by  a  current  nickname,  "  Teuf-Teuf." 

There  were  two  sorts  of  art  students  in 
Paris  in  the  'nineties,  the  Teuf-Teuf, 
go-ahead  sort,  and  the  Camomile,  the  sort 
that  works  all  day  and  never  plays  or  is 
let  out  to  play.  I  suppose  the  analogy  of 
the  dashing  gray  motor-car,  newish  in 
those  days,  inspired  the  sobriquet.  A 
Camomile  once  took  me  to  lunch  at  the 
Cremerie  Leopold  Robert,  that  rather  fa- 
mous restaurant  situated  in  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse. 

Suddenly  the  Camomile  exclaimed: 
"Hooray!  here's  my  darling  Teuf-Teuf. 
Now  she'll  tell  you  where  to  go  in  Paris." 

Teuf-Teuf  came  up  to  our  table  like  a 
winged  Victory,  walking  in  a  flamboyant 
style  that  had  the  very  spirit  of  movement 
in  it.  She  was  a  tall,  thin  slip  of  a  girl, 
with  tawny  red-gold  hair  worn  a  la  Merode 
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over  her  oars  under  her  sailor-hat.  She 
had  on  a  pink  eotton  blouse  very  much  open 
at  the  oollar,  from  which  a  long  white  throat 
rose  triumphantly.  Her  short-sightedness 
lent  her  face  a  peering,  puzzled  look  which 
was  at  variance  with  her  perfect  boyish 
frankness  and  camaraderie.  She  ordered  an 
exiguous  lunch  and  sat  down. 

All  ihe  rapins  glared  at  all  the  other 
■in pins  as  if  all  the  rapins  there  were  in 
love  with  her.  I  have  heard  that  they 
mostly  were.  One  of  them  rose  from  his 
distant  seat  with  empresscmeut  and  offered 
her  a  light  from  his  cigaret.  When  this 
handsome  Byronic  figure  had  gone  back 
to  his  place  she  whispered  to  me: 

"I  didn't  introduce  my  friend.  He  is  a 
genius,  only  very  poor,  and  that  makes 
him  shy.  He  is  a  Polish  count.  His  name 
is  Casimir  Markiewicz." 

Then  the  Camomile  invited  her  to  be 
kind  and  take  me  round  a  bit,  and  she 
agreed  heartily. 

She  took  me  to  La  Cigale  and  Le  Soleil 
d'Or  on  the  "Boul'  Mich.,"  but  not  to  any 
questionable  haunts. 

Our  amusements  were  innocent  enough. 
We  sat  in  front  of  one  or  other  of  the 
cafes  on  the  boulevard  every  evening 
sipping  our  coffee  or  our  rhum  St.  James, 
looking  out  on  the  human  stream  surging 
past,  listening  to  the  raucous  voices  of 
camelots  bidding  us  see  La  Presse  or  La 
Patrie.  .  .  .  About  two  in  the  morning 
we  returned  and,  putting  off  her  walk 
to  her  studio  on  the  other  side  till  morning, 
she  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  my  room  and 
put  herself  to  sleep  with  a  recitation  of 
Swinburne's  "Triumph  of  LTime" — every 
word  of  it. 

She  was  very  poor. 
traits  when  she  could 
While  I  was  there  she  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  lady  who  is  now  Marchioness 
Townshend.  She  boasted  bitterly  that 
she  could  live  on  two  francs  a  day  and  take 
her  bath  in  a  pannikin  in  the  middle  of 
the  bare  studio  floor.  She  was  hopelessly 
generous.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
niggardly  with  supplies  in  the  hope  of 
starving  her  back  home  to  Lissadell.  When 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Gore-Booth  came  to 
Paris  they  went  to  one  of  the  fashionable 
hotels,  and  their  daughter  had  to  go  and 
see  them  there,  properly  drest,  with  gloves 
and  a  hat.  Once  they  told  her  to  order 
herself  a  new  dress  for  the  occasion. 

It  was  green  with  a  high,  upstanding  ruff 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  as  the  fashion  of 
the  day  then  was.  1  went  with  her  to  the 
final  trying  on. 

"  .l/o/i  Dicit!"  she  exclaimed,  turning 
round  before  the  glass.  "I  look  just  like  a 
rabbit  sitting  in  the  heart  of  a  cabbage!" 

The  red  hair!  The  green  dress!  The 
assistance  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
criticism  and  roared  with  Laughter. 

"Cette  Gore-Booth!"  every  one  said; 
'■  mats  tile  est  folle!" 

1  do  not  fancy  she  was  mad  at  all,  but  I 
am  sure  she  had  not  ever  quite  enough  to 
eat.  I  believe  her  very  brain  was  starved. 
She  did  not  think;  she  had  no  emotions 
which  she  could  not  work  off  with  a  round 
of  Swinburne  or  a  dance  at  the  Moulin 
de  la  Galette. 

• 

she  married  her  Polish  friend,  so  poor. 
and  therefore  so  shy.  and  for  many  years 
the  tall,  slight  nobleman  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  Dublin  with  his  distinguished- 
looking  wife.  He  is  now  at  the  front,  and 
recently  reported  wounded.     As  a  counters 
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"  rile  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prlr<»  l.Ut. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


FERNS— MOSSES— LICHENS— FUNGI 

Many  of  them  are  beautiful;   some  are  dangerous; 
all  are  fascinating.     Read  their  story  in 

Flowerless  Plants,    How  and  Where  They    Grow 


A  book  of   appealing   interest 
showing    every    phase   of    the 


By  S.  Leonard  Baslin. 
for  every  nature-lover 
growth  of  these  plants. 

Sj  illustrations,  some  in  colors.     Bv  mail  $1.87. 
Fonk  &  W»m»U»  Company,     354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y 


The  Greatest  Polish  and  Cleaner  the  World  Has  Ever  Known 

Keeps  Your  Car  Like  New! 

It  restores  the  original  glossy  newness  to  dull  looking 
cars,  and  makes  bright  looking  cars  even  brighter.  Is 
not  an  oil.     Does  not  collect  dust.    Saves  refinishing. 

Try  it !  Send  I Oc  for  a  large  trial  bottle  and  25c  L-V 
Dust  Cloth— matchless  for  applying  Liquid  Veneer. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

386  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  Canada 
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How  Men  Gain 
Summer 


'NO    BULGING  0F5FnWT~\ 
NO  MORE  VARICOSE  VEINS' 


Comfort 

Cool  knee-length  underwear — 
And    sensible,    comfortable 


Trademark — Registered 

the  one  really  comfortable  garter 

No  binding  elastic  around  your  leg. 
Shir  Gar  attach  to  the  shirt  holding  it 
down  while  perfectly  supporting  the 
socks.      Relieves  varicose  veins. 

Put  on  a  pair  of  Shir  Gar  today  and 
get  a  new  idea  of  summer  comfort.  At 
all  dealers  or  by  mail  50c  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory. 


SHIRT  GARTER  CO. 

Dept.  27  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dealers  :    Order  from  your  jobber,  or  direct  if  he  can't  supply  you 


Why  Talk  Only  One  Language  ? 


You  Can  Easily  Master  French, 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 

A  Little  Spare  Time  Daily  Does  It 

'Stop  and  think  a  moment  and  you  will  realize  the 
immense  advantage  possessed  by  a  man  or  woman  who 
can  talk  with  a  stranger  in  his  own  language  when 
traveling  abroad  or  when  meeting  him  here  at  home. 

Consider  how  it  will  smooth  your  way  socially  in  a 
foreign  country  to  be  able  to  converse  fluently  with 
people  whom  you  encounterin  hotels, on  trainsorsteam- 
boats,  or  in  society. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  been  as  vitally  impor- 
tant in  business  as  it  is  to-day.  With  the  opening  up  of 
the  immense  new  trade  channels  in  South  America, 
Spanish  in  particular  is  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  the  handling  of  big  business  in  this  hemisphere. 

Thousands  of  Americans  believe  they  have  learned 
French  or  German  at  school,  but  are  painfully  surprised 
at  their  absolute  failure  when  they  try  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  practical  use  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  Thisisdue 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  learned  to  think  and  talk 
in  the  language  concerned. 

YOU  CAN  SOON  BECOME  FLUENT 
in  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 

by  studying  these  languages  in 
the  one    really    sensible    way 

The  Rosenthal  Common- Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

You  can  quickly  become  sufficiently  expert  to  con- 
verse comfortably  in  one  or  more  of  these  languages  by 
devoting  ten  minutes  of  your  time  every  day  to  their 
study  by  means  of  this  wonderful  system,  which  teai  I.' 
you  a  foreign  tongue,  as  a  child  learns  to  speak,  by  the 
natural  and  obvious  process  of  thinking  in  it  from  the 
first.  have  done  this  easily  and  are  doing  it 

to-day,  YOU  can  accomplish  a^  miK  li  with  a  minimum 
'jf  effort  Write  NOW  for  free  l>.x>kl<-t ." Revolution  in 
the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  684,  New  York 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


You  can  stop  all  leaking  with 
one  application  of 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  original  self-acting  Radiator  Cement 

A  dry  powder,  you  pour  it  into  the 
radiator.  It  dissolves.  In  passing  thru 
the  leak  the  cool  air  congeals  it  into  a 
permanent  repair.  Drain  and  refill. 
Your  radiator  is  then  like  new.  Time, 
ten  minutes 

"Finds  the  leak  and  fixes  it" 

All  dealers,  75c. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


ir,  Modern  Tennis,  >»>    P.  A    Valle.     K  thoi     igl    expert    tlon 

of  the  |  itlona]  champ)  us. 

phi  at  KeLo 
Cloth,  by  mail,  iz.iO.    Funk  ic  W  agnails  Company,  New  York. 


Constance  was  as  uncontrollable  as  when 
she  was  Miss  Gore-Booth.  The  Tribune 
tells  of  her  impulsiveness  and  unguarded- 
ness  of  tongue: 

On  her  first  visit  to  her  staid  English 
mother  with  her  Russian-Polish  husband, 
all  three  were  taking  tea  one  afternoon  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Lissadell.  It  had 
been  a  wet  day  and  Lady  Gore-Booth  now 
requested  her  sOn-in-law  to  see  whether 
the  weather  had  cleared.  He  went  out, 
returned,  and  reported  succinctly: 

"Raining  like  blue  hell!" 

His  mother-in-law  stiffened  in  her  chair, 
and  Count  Casimir,  by  now  accustomed 
to  such  symptoms,  hastily  explained: 

"You  see,  Constance  has  taught  me  all 
the  English  I  know." 

About  1905  the  two  settled  in  Dublin, 
where  they  lived  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Being  the  niece  of  a  former  Viceroy, 
the  Countess  was  soon  active  in  the  social 
circle  of  which  Dublin  Castle  and  the 
Viceregal  set  are  the  center.  The  Count, 
himself  a  painter  of  prominence,  became 
official  artist  of  the  court.  There  was  no 
function  at  which  the  couple  were  not 
present.  But  meanwhile,  equally  inevita- 
bly, they  were  gravitating  toward  a  different 
group,  for  they  were  rather  thinkers  first 
and  social  favorites  afterward. 

Countess  de  Markiewicz  and  her  husband 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  current  of 
Irish  intellectualism,  and  intellectualism, 
as  it  is  practised  in  Dublin,  seems  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  Nationalism. 

Constance  de  Markiewicz,  as  a  result 
of  her  new  connections,  began  the  study  of 
Irish  history.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

When  a  woman  of  quick  sympathies  and 
unselfish  impulses  reads  the  story  of 
Ireland's  sufferings  the  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  She  becomes  a  Nationalist, 
whatever  her  individual  interpretation 
of  the  word.  There  is  no  conception  of 
Nationalism,  however,  which  connotes  a 
friendship  with  Dublin  Castle. 

The  Countess  soon  drifted  from  her 
former  set.  Whereupon  her  husband  at 
first  entered  a  mild  protest  that  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  had  the  best  whisky  in 
town.  Very  soon,  however,  he  was  imbued 
with  his  wife's  sentiments,  as  is  shown  by 
his  play,  "The  Memory  of  the  Dead." 

But  no  artistic  medium  could  give  ex- 
pression to  the  new  needs  of  the  Countess's 
soul.  She  was  above  all  things  practical. 
She  needed  action. 

To  the  Countess  de  Markiewicz  is  due 
the  arming  of  the  first  force  in  Ireland.  It 
started  under  the  name  of  the  Fianna, 
a  body  of  boys  in  their  teens,  who  corre- 
spond roughly  to  Baden-Powell's  English 
scouts.  They  met  every  week  in  a  hall  in 
Camden  Street,  where  they  drilled  under 
the  Countess's  direction.  At  times  they  be- 
took themselves  to  the  open,  maneuvering 
in  the  Dublin  mountains,  where  their  leader 
had  a  cottage  under  Three  Rock  Hill. 

When  war  broke  out  the  Countess  de 
Markiewicz  was  among  those  who  repudi- 
ated Redmond's  pledge  of  Irish  loyalty  to 
the  English  cause.  Being  a  Sinn  Feiner, 
she  saw  in  Great  Britain's  difficulties  only 
a  unique  opportunity  for  Ireland.  At  once 
she  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Secret  Service,  and  her  house  was  closely 
watched. 

Early  this  year,  under  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Act,  it  was  raided  and  a  printing- 
press  was  seized.     They  found  there  pro- 
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It  has  always  boen  a  wonder  with  people 
how  I  managed  to  collect  my  men  after 
dispersing  them.  The  true  secret  was 
that  it  was  a  fascinating  life,  and  its  attrac- 
tions far  more  than  counterbalanced  its 
hardships  and  dangers.  Tliey  had  no 
camp  duty  to  do,  which,  however,  neces- 
sary, is  disgusting  to  soldiers  of  high 
spirits.  To  put  them  to  such  a  routine 
work  is  pretty  much  like  hitching  a  race- 
horse to  a  plow. 

Mosby's  most  brilliant  deed  was  (lie 
kidnaping  of  General  Stoughton.  On  a 
stormy  night  in  March,  1863,  he  and  his 
thirty  followers  rode  directly  through  the 
midst  of  the  Federal  Army  to  Fairfax 
Court- House,  only  fifteen  miles  from 
Washington,  where  General  Stoughton  was 
asleep.  Even  tho  he  was  surrounded  by 
an  army  said  to  be  17,000  strong,  that 
did  not  deter  Mosby.  He  plunged  into  tho 
exploit  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  game,  where 
lives  were  not  at  stake,  and  where  there 
was  no  price  on  his  own  head.  The  New 
York  Herald  gives  the  following  racy 
account  of  tho  enterprise: 

Tho  party  avoided  pickets  by  using 
bridle-paths  around  Germantown,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  dark  and  drizzling  night 
got  inside  the  lines  and  penetrated  the 
woods  to  the  center  of  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  where  were  General  Stoughton's 
headquarters.  Tho  one  sentry  met  was 
silenced  with  a  pistol  against  his  breast. 
Mosby  himself  proceeded  to  General 
Stoughton's  residence,  having  been  guided, 
it  is  said,  by  a  young  woman.  An  orderly 
at  the  door  was  overpowered  and  removed 
by  some  of  his  men,  and  Mosby  went  into 
the  Federal  general's  bedroom.  Waked 
out  of  sound  slumber,  General  stoughton 
der. landed  to  know  the  reason  for^such 
unceremonious  entrance. 

"Do  you  know  Mosby,  General?" 
quietly  asked  the  raider. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  surprized  Union 
officer.  "Have  you  got  the  damned 
rascal?" 

"No,  but  he  has  got  you,"  and  to  tho 
surprized  exclamation  of  the  captured 
officer  of  "What  does  this  mean,  sir?" 
Mosby  went  on,  "It  means  that.  General 
Stuart's  cavalry  is  in  possession  of  this 
place  and  you  are  my  prisoner." 

All  but  three  of  the  staff  were  captured, 

besides  many  horses,  and  at  daylight 
Mosby's  raiders  round  themselves  safe 
outside  the  Federal  lines  and  among  their 
friends. 

Colonel  Mosby  has  (old  the  story  of  the 
nearest  he  came  to  being  captured.  It 
was  in  December,  1864,  after  his  men  had 
been  scattered  in  an  engagement  with 
Illinois  troops  and  he  had  taken  refuge 
for  a  lit tlt>  rest.  The  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  pursuing  Union  soldiers,  who 
shot  through  the  window  and  seriously 
wounded  him.  "The  ball  struck  me  in 
the  side  and  passed  around  to  my  hack- 
bone,"  he  said.  "1  knew  1  was  hard  hit, 
but  before  the  Yankees  came  in  my  coat 
was  under  the  bed.  1  put  my  hand  on 
the  wound  and  smeared  it  over  my  mouth, 
thus  giving  me  the  appearance  of  having 

an    internal    hemorrhage  and    too   far  gone 

to  take  away.  The  Yankees  thought  1 
was  one  of  Mosby's  men,  hut  they  could 
not  prove  it,  so  they  took  my  hoots  and 
trousers  and  left.  I  knew  there  were 
papers  \v  the  trousers-pocket  that  I  had 
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The  factory,  the  product, 
and  the  trade-mark 

Kohler,  Wis.,  where  KOHLER  WAREismade,  is 
a  community  which  is  devoted  solely  to  this  industry. 

It  has  no  divided  interests.  Its  animating  purpose 
is  the  production  of  enameled  plumbing  ware  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  most  modern  and  complete  facilities  are  provided,  and 
the  industry  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient 
organization  actuated  by  twentieth  century  progressiveness. 

KOHLER  WARE 

is  always  of  one  quality — the  highest 

All  of  our  products  are  modern  and  hygienic  in  design. 
KOHLER  Enamel  is  notable  as  being  purest  white  We 
have  made  enameling  one  of  the  finer  arts. 

Visit  your  dealer's  show  rooms  and  inspect  KOHLER  WARE.  The 
faint  blue  trade-mark,  permanent  in  the  enamel,  is  our  guarantee  of 
excellence.  Ask  particularly  to  see  the  "Viceroy"  our  new  built-in 
bath,  made  in  one-piece.  This  beautiful  tub  is  low  in  price,  due  to 
manufacturing  economies. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodeling,  write  us  for  free  copy  of  our 
interesting  book,  "KOHLER  of  KOHLER."  It  contains  many 
illustrations  and  tells  the  story  of  the  industry  that  centers  in  the 
great  KOHLER  factory.    Address  Department  B-4. 


BRANCHES 

Boston     New  York 

Philadelphia 

Piltsburgh 

Atlanta         Detroit 

Chicago 


'It's  in  the  Kohler  Enamel" 

KOHLER  CO. 

Founded  J 8 73 

Kohler.  Wis.  U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 

St.  Paul      St.  Louis 

Houston       Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Seattle         London 


'Viceroy"  Bath  Plate  V-12-A 

liclmore  Lavatory  Plate  K-13S-EA 
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'Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hotel" 

McMillin    AUTO    BED 

Light,  Compact,  Comfortable.  Onlv  $7.50  for  Fords; 
$s.50  otln-r  medium  sized  cars.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed. Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  Al "TO  UEI) 
COMPANY,  H«>\  7-1).  Uelllngham.  Wash. 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming  Scientifically  Taught. 
by  Professor  Frank  Eogeo  Dalton.  the 
expert,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dm,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment.  l?mo 
rlalh.  niustratrj.  Bv  mtiil.  S1.S5.  FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 3k  4thAve..N.Y. 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

■  .i  I.iwvit.  Legally 
trained  men  win  rush  positions 
and  bi>r  ■ncceea  in  bat 
and  public  lift«.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  over  before. 
dependent— be  a  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
S3. OOO  to  $10,000  Annually 
I  jruide  you  step  bv  »tep.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during*  spare  time.  Wo  Prepare  you  to  pase  bar  ex- 
amination in  an>  Plate.  Money  refunded  iCCordinjr 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Decree 
of  11.  B,  conferred.  Thousands  of  -successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Bu:  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Spoakirur  free  ifyou  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pajre  "Law  Guide,  A&d)  "evidence"' 
books  free.  Send  for  them— now. 
La&tlle  Extension  Un.v«r*Jt>.  Dept  752  F.  A.  Chicago 


WORKSHOP    HINTS 

For  Munition    Workers 

A  practical  handbook  for  those  contemplating  em- 
ployment as  munition  workers  in  engineerine,  plants 
giving  descriptions  of  tools,  explanations  of  mechan- 
ical processes  and  operations,  and  other  useful  data 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  shells,  bombs,  car- 
tmlc.es.  etc  lust  the  book  for  the  voung  mechanic 
or  worker  in  iron  or  steel,  umo.  Cloth,  with  200 
helpful  illustrations,  bx  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALtf  COMPANY,  354  Foirtli  Area*  New  York 
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Handling 
2T  Wear 
Can'tCrack 

Xhi5  sresv 

MAT6FELT 


Cheapest  and  Best  Mat 
on  the  Market 

CHEAPEST  because  it  will  outwear  two 
or  more  mats  of  any  other  make. 

BEST  because  it  not  only  resists  foot- 
wear better  than  others  but  also  WEAK 
AND  TEAR  in  handling. 

You  know  your  mats,  especially  if  rubber,  give 
out  more  from  frequent  handling,  bending  and 
rolling  by  your  janitors,  than  by  actual  f<>"t 
wear.  Here  is  a  mat  that  CAN'T  WEAR  OUT 
— won't  crack  or  break,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  use  or  abuse — and  we  TROVE  IT. 


•       I 


-lU"  H  <-t'i- 
-f   'Hi 


Used  in  the 
Blackstnne 

will  positively  enrl  your  Hotel,  Chicago 

mat  troubles  and  expense. 

Made  of  STEEI.  and  FELT 

in   link   units,    standing 

edgewise    to    floor   and 

feet,  linked  in  staggared 

form,  making  a  mat  that 

is  unequaled  in  cleaning 

qualities,    reversible, 

sanitary,  attractive  and 

WEAR  PROOF.   ROLLS 

UP  LIKE  A  RUG-easy  to 

handle.  Used  in  leading 

Pi]t>'!     Tiuiidings,  Banks, 

Hotels,  etc.,  in  U.S.  Write 

for   prices,  samples,  etc. 

You  will  be  surprised  at 

its  money-saving,  trouble- 
saving  advantages. 

WEAR-PROOFMATCO. 

500  S.  Peoria  St.,  CHICAGO 

Equally  adaptable  for  Residences,  Clubs,  etc 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   overj 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 


W/I^'u'-f 


.""'cAU 


«*K3a 


THE  ORIGINAL 


MALTED  MILK 

Rich  milk, malted  grain  extract.inpowder. 
For  Inf ants, I nvalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition, upbuilding  the  whole  body. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  aged. 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  Ages 

More  nutritious  than  tea.    coffee,  etc. 

Substitutes   cost   YOU    Same   Price 


been  unable  to  get  out  which  would  reveal 
my  identity,  so,  when  they  got  away,  I 
induced  a  negro  to  put  me  into  an  ox-cart 
and  I  was  soon  safe  in  the  mountains. 
Soon  after  I  had  disappeared  the  Yankees 
came  galloping  back.  They  had  found 
out  from  my  clothing  and  papers  who  I 
was  and  they  wanted  me,  but  they  were 
too  late." 

Long  years  after  the  war  was  over,  the 
raider  facetiously  recalled  how  he  owed 
the  New  York  Herald  two  good  horses. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  blushed  every  time 
he  went  through  Herald  Square  when  on  a 
visit  to  New  York,  because  he  had  got 
the  horses,  but  never  paid  for  them.  The 
Herald  gives  the  explanation  of  the  incident 
in  Mosby's  words: 

After  Gettysburg,  I  was  hanging  around 
in  the  rear  of  Lee's  retreating  army.  We 
hated  to  leave  Pennsylvania,  but  what 
could  we  do?  I  thought  I  would  make  the 
victory  as  dear  as  possible,  and  as  the  main 
force  was  receding  through  Virginia  I  spent 
the  nights  harassing  the  Union  troops. 
Finally  one  dark  night  in  August  we  made 
a  raid  on  a  flank  of  the  Northern  army,  but 
we  couldn't  see  very  well,  and  all  we  got 
was  two  Herald  war-correspondents,  named 
Hart  and  Hendricks,  and  their  horses. 
We  kept  them  three  or  four  days,  but  they 
ate  a  great  deal — I  mean  the  correspondents 
— and  so  I  took  the  two  correspondents 
to  Richmond  and  delivered  them  to  the 
regular  military  authorities.  They  were 
later  exchanged. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Disconcerting     Candor. — Suegeon     (to 

patient  he  is  about  to  operate  on) — "  Well, 
old  chap,  if  I  don't  see  you  again,  here's 
luck!"— Puck. 


ICxpert     Diagnosis. —  Doctor  —  "  Well, 
and     how     did     you      find      yourself     this 

morning?  " 

Patient — "Oh,   I  just   opened  my  eyes 
and  there  I  was." — Purple  Cow. 


In   the  Primary  Class. — "  Interested   in 

politics?  " 

"I  should  say  I  am.  I'm  one  of  the 
few  who  took  the  trouble  to  vote  at  the 
Presidential  primary." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Not  the  Same.— Young  Hopeful — 
"  Father,  what  is  a  traitor  in  politics?  " 

Veteran  Politician — "  A  traitor  is  a 
man  who  leaves  our  party  and  goes  over 
to  the  other  one." 

Young  Hopeful — -"  Well,  then,  what 
is  a  man  who  leaves  his  party  and  comes 
over  to  yours?  " 

Veteran  Politician—"  A  convert,  my 
son." — Tit-Bits. 


Whole  Duty  of  Maids  !— "  You  adver- 
tised as  a  chaufferet  t  e-niaid." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  What  were  your  duties  at  your  last 
place?  " 

"  Why,  madam,  I  drove  and  cleaned  the 
cars  single-handed." 

"And  as  maid?" 

"  I  took  down  my  lady  at  night  and 
mbled  her  in  the  morning,  madam." — 
Punch. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


4  Out  Of  5 
Have  Sore 
Gums 

after  40  years 
of  age.  Inflamed 
or  receding  gums,  or 
loose  teeth,  are  sym- 
ptoms of  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Disease). 
If  you  suspect  Py- 
orrhea, Consult 
Your  Dentist 

and  be  guided  by 
his  advice,  because 
his  treatment  is  ab- 
solute!}) necessary. 

Ask    his    opinion   of 
Forhan's    Pyorrhea 
Preparation.    It  is 
used  and  prescribed 
by  many  of  the  leading 
dentists,  as  a  part  of 
their  own  treatment. 
It  brings  prompt  re- 
lief  in    most    cases. 
Use  daily  as  a  pre- 
ventive (in  the  same 
way  as  a  dentifrice 
is  used) ;  it  will  posi- 
tively prevent  Py- 
orrhea.    It  is  very 
agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated),  50c.    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  10c. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  5   trial  tubes 
(enough  for    your 
family  and   friends). 
Forhan  Company, 
23ElmSt.NewYork 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Autoglas 


PATKNTED  MAY  2nd.  1911 


CSEETHATHIN6E^> 


Comfortable      Efficient 
Good  Looking 

THIS  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle 
and  only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 
The  hinged  center  permits  it  to  exactly 
fit  the  contour  of  the  face  so  as  to  exclude 
all  wind,  dust  and  flying  particles. 

The  tinted  amber  lenses  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  harmful  light  rays. 

For  sale  by  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  houses 

Over  40,000  in  use. 


F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Dcpt.  D 


Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 
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More  Poison-Gas. — "  The  warring  na- 
tions," said  Mrs.  Twickembury,  "  seem  to 
bo  showing  a  wonderful  vituperative 
power." — Register. 


Unusual  Behavior. —  Lerret  —  "  You 
look  worried,  old  chap." 

Yadilloh — "  Yes;  I'm  afraid  my  wife 
is  sick.  She  stayed  at  homo  all  yesterday 
afternoon." — Life. 


Just  Like  Politics. — -Aunt — "  You'll  be 
late  for  the  party,  won't  you,  dear?  " 

Niece  --"  Oh,  no,  auntie.  In  our  set 
nobody  goes  to  a  party  until  everybody 
else  ^ets  there."    Huston,  Transcript. 


Proof.  -Editor — "  Do  you  know  how  to 
run  a  newspaper';'  " 

Applicant  — "  No,  sir." 

Editob  "  Well,  I'll  try  you.  I  guess 
you  have  had  experience." — Puck. 


Easily  Remedied. — He  (with  a  sigh) — 
"  I  have  only  one  friend  on  earth — my 
dog." 

She—"  Well,  if  that  isn't  enough,  why 
don't  you  get  another  dog." — Indianapolis 
Star. 


Prepared. — The  Plumber — "  Take  it 
from  me,  Joe,  them  that  doesn't  believe  in 
preparedness  ain't  no  good  on  earth.  By 
the  way,  ye'll  have  to  go  baek  to  the  shop 
for  a  monkey-wrench  and  the  soldering 
outfit." — Judge. 


The  Limit. — "  Wo  girls  had  hardships 
when  we  camped  out.  Only  one  drinking- 
glass  among  five  girls." 

"  Horrors  !  " 

"  And  only  one  mirror." 

"  Good  -  night !  "  —  Louisville  Couru  r- 
Journal. 


How  Was  She  to  Know? — Mrs.  Williams, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  abroad, 
was  attending  an  afternoon  tea  which  was 
given  in  her  honor. 

'■  And  did  you  actually  go  to  Rome?  ' 
asked  the  hostess. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Williams.  "  You  see,  my  husband 
always  bought  the  tickets." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Realistic. — During  the  recent  Shakes- 
peare celebration,  a  number  of  local  ama- 
teurs appeared  in  the  great  dramatist's  most 

famous  tragedy.  Next  day  the  principal 
actor  inquired  of  a  critical  friend  what  he 
thought  of  the  performance. 

"It.  was  great!  Simply  great!"  was 
the  reply.  "  As  yon  played  Hamlet  it  was 
easy  to  see  why  Ophelia  should  go  and 
drown  herself." — Boston  Transcript. 


Love's  Labor's  Lost. — At  a  certain  church 
it  is  the  invariable  custom  of  the  clergyman 

to  kiss  the  bride  after  the  ceremony.  A 
young  woman  who  was  aboul  to  he  married 
in   this  church  did   not   relish    the  prospect 

and   instructed    her   prospective   husband 

to  tell  the  clergyman  that  she  did  not  wish 
him  to  kiss  her.  The  bridegroom  obeyed 
the  instructions  given. 

"Well,  Harry,"  said  the  young  woman. 
when  he  appeared,  "  did  you  tell  the 
minister  that  1  did  not  wish  him  to  kiss 
me?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  he  sa\  ?  " 

"Jle  said  thai,  in  that  case,  Ik-  would 
charge  only  half  the  usual  fee." — TitrBits. 


THERE  is  an  extra  margin 
of  security,  built  into  Delco 
Equipment,  that  means  peace  of 
mind  to  the  motor  car  owner. 

Delco  Equipment  is  not  just 
"good  enough" — 

It  is  designed  and  built  to  meet 
emergency  requirements  —  to 
stand  up  under  unusual  oper- 
ating conditions — 

And — as  a  logical  result,  to  per- 
form unfailingly  the  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month 
service  that  means  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  to  the 
owner. 

Delco  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ig- 
nition Equipment  is  a  confi- 
dence inspiring  item  in  the 
specifications  of  any  motor  car. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Motor  Car  buyers,  in  con- 
stantly increasing  num- 
bers, are  demanding— and 
getting — Delco  Equipped 
Cars 


(1) 


SENSATIONAL  i    |fT 

Bargains  in  Tires  and      V      \\|\S. 

Auto   Supplies 


$1.00  Spark  Phi)?*. 

standard  makes  60c 

$7.60  STBR1 
ElectrlcapotUsfet 
fastens  to  wind- 
shield 

■    >mcntlcss' ' 

Double  Rac- 
ing Seats 

\  y\  n  m  *  O  n 

Volcanlaara   $1.40 
Radiators— Bodfoa— 

Tops  For  All  Hakes 

Ms  of  fursftt 

Half  Prick,  & 

sandsof  other  jrrcat 
bargains. 


Car  owners  arc  anuv/ed  at  our 

wonderful  cut  prices.  You  can 
now  buy  .fire,  t  and  save  all  middle- 
men's profits.  EverytMint  sent  on  free 
examination,  Regulni  5 1.5.00  value 
30x3  Inch    l-or.l    9500  miles. 

Sterling  Quality  ■"?£!"* 

(t*  ^"v      a  £*  inner  tabaa  $1.96;  otbai 

J)ll     T"J  nt  equally  low  prices.  Compare 

Ty      m  them.    No  matter  what  .• 

*-'  •  ^"^™  llilM  wa  Ban  saw  you  money 

on  your  supply  and  accessory  purchases.  Don't 

miss  our  bargains.     Your  money  back  if  not 


Catalog  Free  & 

your  nuno  and  address  on  a  postal.  Do  it  no 


Just  send 


Sltrfins  Tire  4  Supply  Houst.  Drpt  27, 14th  St.  It  MictigM  Are.,  Chicago 


There  s 

something 
about  it 
youll  like- 


MR    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London  - 

Smolcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Folk  Tobacco  Co,  S6\\esi45,JSt  Se»-York. 
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Bird  Books 

Now  Sent  FREE! 

Mail  Coupon  for  This  Examination  Offer 

Be  able  to  tell  every  bird  you  see.  To 
know  our  little  feathered  "pals"  as  they  flit  by. 
To  know  the  bad  birds  from  the  good  ones. 
What  a  delight  it  is!  This  knowledge  all  yours 
if  you  will  but  cut  off  and  mail  the  coupon  at 
the  bottom.  And  more,  too.  Knowledge  of  all 
the  flowers,  butterfliesand  trees.  Books  you  can 
put  in  your  pocket  when  you  go  out.  They  open 
up  beauties  you  may  never  have  seen.  They 
give  you  a  bigger,  better  education.  No  place 
where  there  is  a  child  should  be  without  these 
books.  Let  your  children  have  this  knowledge. 

700  Color  Pictures 

Pocket  Nature  Library 

Every  feather  of  the  birds  shown  in  the  exact 
coloring  just  as  if  you  had  the  bird  in  your  hand.  Every 
petal  and  stamen  of  the  flower  just  as  colored  or  fash- 
ioned by  Nature.  All  the  wonderful  hues  of  the  butter- 
flies—every secret  of  the  trees.  You  don't  need  to  ask. 
Pull  one  of  these  handsome  limp  leather  bound  volumes 
from  your  pocket.  There  it  is.  Just  what  you  want  to 
know.  All  nature  like  an  open  book.  The  very  things 
you  have  wanted;  and  carried  as  easily  as  a  pocket 
book.  The  only  pocket  nature  guide  with  colored  illus- 
trations. The  principal  facts  about  each  bird,  butterfly, 
flower  or  tree  goes  along  with  each  illustration. 

Mail  This  Coupon 

Send  No  Money! 

Merely  send  this  coupon  (without  money)  and  the  four 
books  will  come  to  you  prepaid.  Look  at  them.  See  the  wonder- 
ful colors.  Make  up  your  own  mind.  If  you  want  them  send  only 
95  cents.then  $1.00  per  month  for  four  months  (or  4.60ct>ab)  If 
you  don  t  want  them  send  them  back  at  my  expense.  tJutget 
them  just  to  look  at  anyway.    Send  coupon  today. 

; — Nelson  DouWeday.Dept.B237  Oyster  Bay.N.Y. — I 


Please  send  me,  all  chartrea  prepaid,  the  Pocket  Nature  Li- 
brary in  four  volumes,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather  and  con- 
taining over  700  color.plates.  If  the  books  are  satisfactory 
after  5  days'  examination.  I  agree  to  pay  95  cents  at  once  and 
*1  00  a  month  for  four  months  for  $4.50  cash;.  Otherwise  I 
will  return  them.    Send  books  and  bill  to 


Name .... 

A  HdrettK  . 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  a 


is    oeed'ed    in 

eate<  mod. 


SMI- DOR  Arch  Preserver 

prevents  flat  foot  or  falling  arch.  Worn  outside  shoe, 
out  of  sight,  it  upholds  arch  of  foot  as  nature  intended, 
\rina  shape  and  life  of  shoe. 
SMI-DOR  makes  walking  a  joy;  puts  life  and  "pep" 
in  every  step;  makes  your  feet  happy,  resting  your 
nerves  and  your  body.  Do  not  compare  with  Inside 
supporters — there  is  no  comparison.  Shoes  are  made 
to  fit  your  feet — including  natural  shape  of  arch;  any 
"reinforcements"  placed  inside  of  shoe  serve  to  irritate 
the  foot  and  destroy  shape  of  shoe. 

SMI-DOl'  I    piece  of  live  rubber,  moulded 

around  a  steel   prong  which  fastens   to  the  heel    and 
shank  I   to  fit  any  shoe;  light,  resilient, 

unbreakable.     Keeps  shank  of  shoe  snug  again  ' 
of  foot;  no  jar,   no  wear,   no  tear.     Di  weight 

evenly  in  shoe,  and  finally  n  iticle;  give--, 

absoln  tfort;  makes  you  forget  you 

have  fi  on  every  pair  of  shoes.   For 

men  and  women. 

Guaranteed  to  give  full  satisfaction.  At  your  dealer's 
or  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  50c,  coin  or  money  order. 
State  size  of  shoe  and  height  of  heel  from  shank. 

SMI-DOR  ARCH  CUSHION  COMPANY 

909  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

June  29. — Paris  reports  an  attack  west  of 
the  Meuse,  on  Hill  304,  but  says  the 
move  was  easily  repulsed.  Bombard- 
ment is  in  progress  from  Hill  .'504  west 
to  the  Bois  d'Avocourt. 

British  patrols  raid  German  trenches  all 
along  the  front  in  Flanders  and  northern 
France.  Civilians  are  ordered  to  leave 
Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing. 

June  30. — The  French  at  Verdun  retake 
Thiaumont,  lose  it,  and  retake  it  again. 
The  British  continue  the  trench-raids, 
pierce  the  Teuton  line  near  Neuve 
Chapelle,  and  explode  a  mine  south  of 
Auchy-la-Bassee,  occupying  the  crater. 

Thiaumont  is  lost  by  the  French.  The 
Teuton  forces  take  Hill  304,  but  are 
driven  out  again  by  a  counter-attack. 

July  1. — The  French  retake  Thiaumont. 
A  great  British  and  French  offensive  is 
started  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Somme,  along  a  front  of  25  miles,  after 
a  week's  devastating  bombardment  of 
the  German  lines.  Near  Montauban 
there  is  an  advance  of  five  miles. 
Ma  met/,,  Serre,  Contalmaison,  Dom- 
pierre,  and  Fay  are  taken,  while  the 
British  close  in  about  Fricourt.  It  is 
estimated  that  5,500  prisoners  are 
captured  by  the  Allied  forces. 

July  2. — The  British  offensive  takes  Fri- 
court and  Curlu  village  after  a  tre- 
mendous bombardment,  besides  nearly 
10,000  more  German  prisoners. 
On  the  Yser,  British  monitors  shell  the 
Germans  between  Lombaertzyce  and 
Nieuport  continuously  for  thirty  hours. 

July  3. — The  Allies  advance  in  the  Somme 
drive,  capturing  a  number  of  villages, 
and  many  more  prisoners.  The  advance 
French  lines  are  only  three  miles  from 
Peronne,  the  railway-center.  The  Brit- 
ish take  La  Boisselle,  with  4,300  pris- 
oners. 

July  4. — The  French  press  on  toward  I'<V 
ronne,  taking  two  lines  of  defense,  and 
attacking  the  third.  Assevillers,  a 
near-by  village  is  taken. 

Teuton  resistance  halts  the  British  ad- 
vance in  the  north,  but  the  French  of- 
fensive captures  Estrees,  Barleux  and 
Belloy-en-San  terre. 

After  a  long  night  bombardment,  the 
Germans  take  Thiaumont  again  after 
six  assaults.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
that  Germans  have  taken  it.  inspired 
German  sources  say  that  the  fall  of 
Verdun  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

The  French  take  German  second  line  posi- 
tions south  of  the  Somme  on  a  six-mile 
front.  They  also  complete  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  village  of  Estrees,  where 
200  Germans  surrender. 

THE    EASTERN    FRONT 

June  29. — The  Russians  battle  toward 
Kolomea,  taking  10,500  prisoners  and 
three  lines  of  trenches. 

June  :',().  In  southern  (lalicia  the  Russian 
offensive  takes  Obertyn,  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Kolomea,  and  turns  toward 
that  city. 

July  1. — Fighting   goes   on   at   Thumacz, 

lift  ecu  miles  northwest  of  Obertyn, 
where  the  Russians  have  taken,  to  date, 
14,574  additional  prisoners.  The  Aus- 
trian troops  fall  hack  on  Stanislau. 

July  2. — West  of  Kolomea-  the  Russians 
advance,  taking  2,000  more  prisoners. 

July  3. — South   of   Lincwka   and    west   of 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 


Ideal  for  camp,  summer  home,  lawn, 
porch,  roof,  yacht  or  motor  boat 

Not  a  Makeshift— but  a  Real  Bed 

Comfortable — when  open  it  is  the  largest  tele- 
scope bed  made.  Soft,  springy  and  comfortable. 
Readily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces. 

Convenient — folds  up  like  an  umbrella  and 
takes  about  as  much  room.  You  can  carry  it  in 
your  hand  or  in  your  trunk.    Weighs  but  15  lbs. 

Strong — built  like  a  bridge.  The  "trestle"  work 
construction  automatically  takes  up  the  slack  and 
prevents  shrinking.    Sustains  800  pounds. 

At  all  sporting  goods  dealers,  price  $3.00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  we  will 
ship  prepaid  to  any  point  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains  on  receipt  of  price. 

Descriptive  circular  upon  request 

THE  TELESCOPE  COT  BED  CO. 

510  West  57th  Street  NEW  YORK 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.   Postpaid  for  25  cts.   sfor$i.oo. 

NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Delivered  &  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  "Ranger-'  bicycle. 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  moat 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low  prices 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AGENTS   Wanrod-Hoys. 

make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles. 

Tires  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 

Do    Business    direct   with    the    leading    bicycle 

house  in  America.    Do  not  buy  until  you  know 

what  we  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.F  172,  CHICAGO 


&ozodont 


=X3 


FOR  TEETH  AND  BREATH 

"Leaves  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC  M 

feeling   on  your  teeth  and  gums"  JSj 

More  Than  Just  A  Fine  Dentifrice;  52: 

It  Fights  Pyorrhea  (Rigg's  Disease)  55 

FOR  Sozodont  now  contains  Emetine  and  its  as«  =~ 

sociated  alkaloid — the  great  dental  discovery  used  -~~r 

for  Pyorrhea  —  the  dreaded  disease  which  destroys  25 

your  teeth  without  pain  or  warning.  r~ 

Therefore./ffl/i  /the  coming  of  Pyorrhea  by  daily  use  22 

of  Sozodont.  Attacks  germs  on  your  teeth  and  gums,  3S 

whitens  and  polishes  your  teeth,  preserves  the  enamel,  ~~ 

Start  the  family  today.  Paste,  powder  or  liquid  25c,  55 

All  good  druggists.     Send  2c  for  two  generous  saiD*  5S 

pies,  paste,  powder  or  liquid.   State  which  two,  22 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

201'Washington  Street  New  York  = 
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Lutzk,  the  Austrian  troops  begin  a 
counter-offensive,  which  is  ultimately 
repulsed. 

July  4. — Russian  cavalry  patrols  advance 
from  Kumpolung,  over  the  passes  into 
southern    Hungary,    say    reports   from 

Bucharest.         Brussiloff's     army     mars 

Lemberg,  as  the  Russian  offensive 
presses  onward,  after  gaining  at  Bara- 
novichi. The  Germans  claim  a  Cue- 
mile  advance  southeast  of  Tiumaoh. 

July  5. — Tho  Russians  cut  the  road  to 
Lemberg,  just  below  Deletin,  wesi  of 
the  Pruth,  and  capture  the  village  of 
Sazdadka.  Berlin  announces  a  Rus- 
sian repulse  in  Volhynia,  saying  that  tho 
Muscovite  line  was  pierced  in  several 
places. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

June  29. — Italian  troops  launch  an  [sonzo 
offensive,  charging  with  the  infantry 
after  a  heavy  bombardment  along  the 
front,  below  Gorizia.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  the  counter-offensive  in  the 
Trentino  is  also  maintained  with  much 
fighting  in  progress  between  the  Val 
Sugana  and  the  Val  Lagarina. 

June  :{().  -The  Italian  line  in  the  Trentino 
is  pushed  forward  until  it  is  in  direcl 
contact  with  the  Austrian  main  line  of 
resistance.      The    troops    occupy    the 

Valmorbia  line,  and  push  forward  to  the 
northwest  of  Pasubio,  in  theCosmagnon 
region. 

July  1. — Italian  forces  storm  Monte 
Cosmagnon,  and  extend  their  offensive 
with  the  capture  of  the  Vallarsa  height 

in  the  Trentino,  and  Hill  70  in  the 
Monfalcone  sector  of  tho  Isonzo  front. 

GENERAL 

Juno  29.— Sir  Roger  Casement,  on  trial  for 
treason,  is  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  be  banged.  An  appeal  for  a  new 
trial  is  entered. 

Juno  30.  -Steamships  arriving  at  stock- 
holm  report  a  naval  battle  a.  few  nights 
before,  in  the  Baltic,  between  Russian 
and  German  vessels.  The  Russians  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  back  when 
German  reenforcements  arrived. 

Swiss  papers  carry  the  reports  that  serious 
rioting  in  Essen,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and 
Leipzig,  has  followed  the  conviction  and 

sentence  of  Dr.  Liebkneeht. 
The     Porte     announces    Russian    attacks 
east,    of    Serail     repulsed,   and  says    the 

Russians  are  retreating  toward  Lverind. 

July  1. —  Rumors  from  Holland  aver  that  in 
a  food-riot  in  ( !ologne  the  troops  refused 
to  fire  on  the  populace,  whereupon  they 
were  attacked  by  the  police  and  sev- 
eral killed.  The  troops  are  then  said 
to  have  turned  on  the  police  and  killed 
eighteen. 

July  2.  In  Africa  the  Belgians  advance 
along  the  Kagera  River  and  take  Riara- 

mulo,  southwest  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

July  3.-  The  Allies  demand  that  Greece 
dismiss    111    police   agents,    accused    of 

activity  against  t  he  Entente. 

July  4.  — The  Roumanian  Government  seizes 
250  cars  and  locomotives  belonging  to 
Hungarian  railways,  but  sent  over  the 

border  for  safely  at  the  beginning  of  t  he 
Russian  advance. 

TUB  MEXICAN    EMBROGLIO 

June  29.     Secretary  Lansing  tells  the  em  oy 

from  Bolivia  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment expects  a  further  backdown 
from  Carranza,  and  a  repudiation  of  Un- 
orders to  Genera]  Trevmo.     All  offers 

of     mediation     are     refused,     and     the 
mobilization  at  the  border  continues. 
Reports  come  from  El  Paso  that   Mexican 


Patrick  Henry  Addressing  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  1774 

One  Nation;  One  People 


W[EN    Patrick     "ienry    de-        brings  into  one  national  family,  so 
clared    that    oppression    had         to  speak,  the  whole  people. 

Country  wide  in  its  scope,  the 
Bell  System  carries  the  spoken 
word  from  person  to  person  any- 
where, annihilating  both  time  and 
distance. 

The  people  have  become  so  ab- 
solutely unified  by  means  of  the 
facilities  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  in  any  crisis  they 
can  decide  as  a  united  people  and 
act  simultaneously,  wherever  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  early  days,  the  capital 
was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
because  of  sectional  rivalry,  but  to- 
day Independence  Hall  is  a  symbol 
of  union,  revered  alike  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  most  distant 
Amencan  city. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


HEN  Patrick  Henry  de- 
clared that  oppression  had 
effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies,  he  voiced  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  crisis,  the  colonies  were 
willing  to  unite  for  their  common 
safety,  but  at  that  time  the  people 
could  not  immediately  act  as  a 
whole,  because  it  took  so  long  for 
news  to  travel  from  colony  to  colony. 

The  early  handicaps  of  distance 
and  delay  were  greatly  reduced  and 
direct  communication  was  es- 
tablished between  communities  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph.  They  connected  places. 
The  telephone  connects  persons 
irrespective  of  place.  The  telephone 
system  has  provided  the  means  of 
individual    communication    which 


For    Extra    Passengers-v 


For  Auto.  Boat, 
Camp,   Home. 
Hall 
*McKINN0N  DASH  CO., 


use 

McKinnon  Chairs 

They  are  the  li.nuh.~t.  most  econom- 
ical oxu. i  seats.   Fit  in  without  Intel 
lering  with  f«K>t  room.    Round  steel 
ir.uin-,  electrically  welded,  making  It 
light,  simple,  \  etextrastrong    Attrac- 
tive    Japanned  or   Plated,  will  not 
rust.  Padded  An  Leather,  backs  and 
Patented  design   Insures  real 
ease,    High  grade  materials  that  will 
outwear  the  ca   ;  tour  si/es.  .ill  inex- 
pensive. 
rVi auto supr I)  dealers-   »r  write 
to:  FREE  UOOkl  E  rsbowin 
st\le   ;  ahn  tirv  holders,  etc. 


Dept.  10.        Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


KEEP   YOUR    CHILDREN 
STRONG    AND    WELL 


hem  a  fair  sr.in  in  life  on  the  road  to  huppi- 
mother  should  leant  how 
lish  this  b] 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

M.D. .  an  so  n   all  that 

le  raru  and  wsU-batag  ,       It 

and  mil  iv  .-\u    Invaluable  aid  in  i 

A    bo,.!,  that  will  proi 
again. 

practical  k 
•dgS      .   .   Tin'    infollli.lti.  D    to. 11    in  titnt    that 

U'uds." — Charlotte  AleJitcl  Journal. 
"Will  be  a  U'oii  to  mans-  a  puzzled  parent  and  may  assist  in 
(  thousands  of    little  ones." — iirooklvn 

■ 

Funk  &  WagnaJls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Mclntyre  and  Heath,  the 
famous  vaudeville  team, 
are  very  particular  how 
they  appear  "off  stage".  They 
always  -wear    the   comfortable 

PARIS  GARTERS 

These  serviceable  garters  assure 
trim  and  neat  ankles.  Because 
tney  re  scientifically  tailored  to  fit 
the  leg.  tney  will  not  slip  or  sag. 

25  and  50  cents 

The  name   P/1R1S   is  on  the  back  of 
shield.    Look  for  it  -when  you  buy. 


A.    St 


e  l  n 


&     Co. 


Maktrs  Children' t  Hickory  Garten 

Chicago  NewYork 


U 
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Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  l.Childs;  2, Regular  OOperct.  of  sales);  3, Large 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 


PINEAPPLES  Ripened  on  the  Plant 

"Abbakas,"  aristocrats  of  pineapple  family.     18 

big,  sweet,  delicious  juicy  pines.     $5.00  delivered 

East  of  Mississippi.      Sample  $1.00  parcel  post. 

R.  L.  GOODWIN.  Ft.  Pierce,  Florida 


Campbell  Oscillating  Irrigator 

Under  ordinary  city  pressure  will  thoroughly  irrigate 
a  strip  up  to  70  ft.  long  in  a  few  minutes.  Instantly 
adjustable  so  as  to  cover  on  either  or  both  gidi  oi 
machine  as  desired.  Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  simply 
attach  to  K  inch  hose,  regulate  stroke  to  cover  area 
:.  and  turn  on  the  water.  Extremely  lighl  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  foi  the  iirigation 
of  lawns,  seed  beds  and  srn;j||  gardens.  Price,  8  ft. 
length,  $15.00;  14  ft.  length,  $25.00,  F.  O,  B.  Jack  on 
ville.  Money  back,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satisfactory  after  10  days'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,  Florida 


soldiers  of  the  Ojinaga  garrison  are 
firing  across  the  border  into  the  Amer- 
ican town  of  Presidio.  American  troops 
are  hurried  from  Alpine.  Texas,  to 
protect  the  town. 

June  30. — The  houses  of  all  Americans 
living  in  Juarez  are  searched  for  hidden 
weapons,  according  to  a  report  from 
El  Paso. 

July  3. — At  Juarez  it  is  discovered  that  the 
Mexicans  have  established  a  garrison 
of  700  men  with  numerous  cannon, 
which  threaten  El  Paso.  Along  the 
border  there  is  no  friction  or  sign  of 
disturbance. 
Preparations  are  being  made,  says  word 
from  Washington,  to  take  the  Pershing 
expedition  and  all  other  American 
'troops  out  of  Mexico.  The  hue  is  only 
100  miles  south  of  Columbus,  and  the 
President  hopes,  in  view  of  the  expected 
Carranza  note,  to  avert  war  entirely. 

July  4. — The  expected  Carranza  note 
arrives,  containing  several  yielding 
clauses,  and  written  in  a  markedly 
conciliatory  tone.  There  is  no  new 
demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  but  protection  to  American 
lives  and  property  is  pledged. 

July  5. — The  Administration  accepts  the 
Carranza  note  and  plans  an  answer. 
It  is  believed  that  the  troops  will  be 
retired  gradually,  making  way  for 
peace  and  the  restoration  of  orderly 
conditions  in  northern  Mexico.  The 
militia  is  expected  to  remain  on  the 
border,  tho  detailed  protection  of  the 
frontier  will  be  arranged  later.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  war  has  been 
definitely  averted. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

June  30. — The  London  Trades'  Union 
Congress  asks  the  Government  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  food-situation  and 
fix  the  prices  of  food  and  necessities. 
The  labor-leaders  threaten  to  ask  for 
higher  wages  unless  some  provision  is 
made  to  put  articles  of  necessity  within 
their  reach. 

The  new  compromise  Cabinet  is  an- 
nounced from  Peking,  headed  by  Tuan 
Chi-Jui  as  Premier.  The  late  Premier 
Tang  becomes  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  settlement  between  the  north  and 
south  of  China  is  near,  says  a  London 
dispatch,  since,  following  the  visit  of 
three  southern  leaders  to  Peking,  it  is 
understood  that  the  original  provi- 
sional constitution  is  to  be  restored  im- 
mediately. 

A  wide-spread  wool-strike,  affecting  about 
15,000  workers  in  Great  Britain,  is  re- 
ported favorably  settled  by  compromise. 

July  1. — Gaston  Camille  Maspero,  noted 
archeologist  and  historian  on  Egyp- 
tology, dies  suddenly,  in  Paris,  while 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres. 

July  2. — The  Duma  passes  a  bill  giving  the 
same  civil  rights  to  the  peasants  as  all 
other  classes,  practically  repealing  the 
law  of  1890,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
right  to  elect  deputies  to  the  Zemstvo, 
or  district  assembly. 

July  3. — Preelection  promises,  which  re- 
sulted in  putting  the  radical  party  in 
power  for  the  first  time,  cause  numerous 
prison  rebellious  and  strikes  in  Argen- 
tina.    About  200  prisoners  escape  from 

prison   iu    the   territory  of   Neuqiien. 

American  troops  again  clash  with  the 
revolutionists  about  '2~>  miles  from 
Porto  Plata,  while  advancing  to  San- 
tiago. One  American  was  killed  and 
three  wounded  in  two  skirmishes.     The 
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You  should  taste  the  new  potted  kinds— 
the  Ham,  for  example;  when  you  eat  it, 
you'll  eat  ham — not  spices,  but  HAM — 
REAL  HAM.  You  won't  need  to  re- 
read the  label  to  make  certain — you'll 
knoiv  beyond  a  doubt 


THE   NATIONAL  DELICATESSEN 

Made  in  Milwaukee 

are  sold  by  the  pound  or  in  tins.  Write  to 
us  if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them.  Or, 
send  us  his  name  and  20  cents  in  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you,  prepaid,  a  full  size  tin 
of  Ham  or  Tongue  Meat-Treat  (potted.) 
If  you  prefer  Chicken,  send  25  cents. 

■pTDTTT?*  Write  for  ourbooklet 

•■■  ■^■L' M2j  •  "Suggestions",  contain- 
ing  recipes  for  many  dainty  dishes. 

L.  Frank  &  Son  Co.  Dept.  B-2  Milwaukee 

DEALERS:  Write  for  "Frank- 
Ness",  the  magazine  chock  full  of 
profit  making  helps  for  your  Deli* 
catessen  Department. 

BROKERS:      Write. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


Just  published.  Authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute  by  IRVING  FISHER,  Chairman,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University,  and  EUGENE 
LYMAN  FISK,  M.D.  This  volume  is  virtually  the  nation's 
official  general  handbook  of  personal  and  home  hygiene. 
Scientifically  correct  information  ondiet,  breathing,  exercise, 
constipation,  housing,  bathing,  hygiene,  blood  pressure,  etc., 
etc.    Send  for  a  copy  to-day.    $i.oo;bymail$i.i2. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Popular  Books  on 

ASTRONOMY 

The  Story  of  the  Heavens 

By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.  With 
24  Colored  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. New  and  Revised  Edition. 
568  pages.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  net 
$3.50.     Postage  30c. 

The  Story  of  the  Sun 

By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.  With 
8  Colored  Plates  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Large  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  net 
$2. 50.      Postage  20c. 

The  Story  of  Our  Planet 

By  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S.  With  Col- 
ored Plates  and  Maps  and  170  Illustra- 
tions. Large  8vo,  cloth,  net  $2.75. 
Postage  28c. 

Astronomy  for  AH 

By  Bruno  H.  Burgel.  Translated  by 
Stella  Block.  Very  fully  illustrated. 
8vo,  net  $3. 00.      Postage  22c. 

The  Stars  and  Constellations 

By  Royal  Hill.      A  Simple  and  Prac- 
tical Guide  Book  to  the  Heavens.      Il- 
lustrated.      Quarto,       cloth,       $1.00 
postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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populace  make  a  concerted  demand  for 

tin*  withdrawal  of  the  marines. 

July  6. — The  Irish  Settlement  Plan  is 
made  public.  It  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  78  members  of  Parliament  to  the 
Dublin  Commons,  including  two  Union- 
ists. The  remaining  2f>  members  from 
Ireland,  making  the  total  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  at  present  of 
103,  are  to  remain  in  England,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  six  counties  which 
did  not  wish  Home  Rule.  The  tem- 
porary settlement  is  to  continue  for 
one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
that    time    it    is   to    be   reconsidered    in 

connection  with  a  plan  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  entire  British  Empire. 


DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

Juno 29. — Prohibition  forces  are  defeated  in 
the  attempt  to  amend  the  Postal  Bill  to 

exclude  liquor  advertising  from  "dry" 
States.  The  bill,  carrying  about  $322,- 
(X)(),()00,  passes  the  House  without  the 
amendment. 

The  Senate  finally  adopts  the  Hay  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  draft  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  Mexican  duty.  A  sep- 
arate bill  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  needy  families  of  absent  guards- 
men is  also  passed,  and  the  two  bills  are 
forwarded  to  the.  President  for  his 
signature. 

June  30. — Leaders  in  the  House  report  the 
agreement  to  finance  the  troop  operat  ion 
on  the  border  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $310,000,000  instead  of 
resorting  to  additional  taxation,  as 
originally  intended. 

Major  Douglas  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A.,  is 

appointed  "military  aid"  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  take  care  of  the  news- 
papermen who  are  detailed  to  report 
the  Mexican  moves.  It  is  understood 
that  he  becomes  practically  a  censor  of 
news  of  what,  the  Governments  are  ac- 
tually doing  along  the  border. 

The  Senate  votes  $750,000  to  purchase 
the  John  Bays  Hammond,  Jr.,  patents 

on  radio  control  of  torpedoes  and  ves- 
sels. The  amount  is  to  be  paid  after 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  has  been 
proved  by  Government  experts. 

July  1. — The  new  Revenue  Bill  is  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  with  several 
clauses  of  a  protective  nature,  notably 
those  calling  for  a  heavy  duly  on  dye- 
stuffs  and  one  aimed  to  protect  Ameri- 
can markets  against  foreign  goods 
'•dumped"  into  them  after  the  close  of 
the  war. 

July  2.  Following  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Board,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment decides  to  use  Mi-inch  t,runs  in- 
stead of  1  1-inch  ones  on  the  new  super- 

dreadnoughts  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  full  range  of  the  new  i^uns  will  be 
25  miles. 

July  :>.  The  Census  Bureau  announces 
"that  there  are  21,000,000  men  of  mili- 
tary eligibility  in  the  United  States, 
with  four  Stales,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Illinois,  supplying  more 
than  a  million  each. 

GENERAL 

July  3. — Mrs.    Hetty   Green,   the   richest 

woman  in  the  world,  and  noted  as  a 
financier,  dies  in  New  York.  Her 
fortune  is  estimated  at  $150,000,000. 

July  4. — Mrs.  Joseph  Pels,  of  Philadelphia. 
gives    $25,000    a    year    to    the    Zionist 

movement  to  support  a  Jewish  colony 

in  Palestine,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
single-lax  system. 


Means   Double  -  Sure  Protection 

Cotton 

Gauzes 

First  Aids 

Fumigators 

Adhesive  Plaster,  Etc. 


Our  Deadliest  Enemies 

Are  Unseen  Germs — Be  Careful 


It  isn't  the  cut  that  you  have 
to  fear — nor  any  ordinary 
wound.  It's  the  chance  of 
germ  infection. 

What  will  you  do? 

Are  you  ready,  in  the  right 
way,  for  such  accidents? 


You  need  AbsorbentCotton. 

You  need  Bandages  and 
Gauze. 

You  need  Adhesive  Plaster. 

But  the  Cotton  and  Gauze 
must  be  utterly  sterile.  Else 
you  might  as  well  use  any 
chance  piece  of  cloth. 


The  way  to  be  sure  —  to  be 
double-sure  —  is  to  use  only  B&B 
dressings. 

B&B  Cotton  and  Gauze  are  twice 
sterilized — once  after  being  sealed. 

B&B  "Arro"  Cotton  and  Handy- 
Fold  Gauze  are  put  up  in  germ- 


proof  envelopes — many  in  a  pack- 
age— to  keep  safe  until  you  use 
them. 

B&B  Cotton  also  comes  in  a 
Handy  Package.  You  cut  off  only 
what  you  use.  The  rest  remains 
untouched. 

B&B  Adhesive 

B&B  Zinc-Oxide  Adhesive  sticks 
without  wetting.     It  stays  fresh. 

It  sticks  to  anything  dry,  and 
stays  stuck.  So  it  has  a  thousand 
uses.  You  can  mend  anything 
with  it  from  lawn  hose  to  golf 
clubs.  It  clings  to  metal,  rubber, 
wood,  glass  or  cloth. 

B&B  Fumigators 

B&B  Formaldehyde  Fumigators 
are  given  twice  the  usual  strength. 
And  safety  needs  it. 


You  can  get  these  Double-Sure 
products  by  insisting  on  B&B. 
When  we  take  so  much  pains  to 
protect  you,  don't  you  think  it 
worth  while  ? 


Always  call  the  doctor— remember  First  Aid  is  only  first  aid. 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Chicago  and  New  York 


Double- Sure  Products 

Absorbent  Cotton        Adhesive  Plaster 
Bandages,  Gauze        Fumigators,  Etc. 

At  All  Druggists 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   niperforitj  qoickl)   become 

plain  feO  tin-  man  .'T  wuuian  wit..  LAVWtlgatM. 


TRYASOTTLESOF; 


THE  STORY  OF  CAKLYLE.     An  intimate  study  of 
the  author*s  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ab- 
d.     tamo,  doth,  355  pages, illustrated.   Ji.oo.    Funk 
&  Wagtails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


A  MAY  d  N  N Al S  E   O  F 

SURPASSING    O  ELI  CIDUSNESS 
AT  ALL  GROCERS 


v,»  »W 


BRAN 


At  your  Grocer's.  If  he-does  not 
have  it.  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  36c  (West  of  Denver  4l)c) 
in  stumps  for  tri:il  paekag*. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO . 
Station  O  Louisville.  Ky. 


[aise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your    Sales 


No  man  in  America  knows    better  how  to  help  vou 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  advertising  and  sales 

manager.  Send  83c  for  ins  new  book  of  snappy, 
meaningful  ginger  talks— they  will  make  vou  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  it  vou  applv  their  teachings. 
short  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  Mood  into  your  sales  talk. 
"Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  EjgU. 
"He  knows  the  art  of  modem  salesmanship." 

Philjjelphij  Nartk   lnuiiiif. 
7if.  hr  mil)  >a«..      llmo.t  SOU  pago,  <.|„ib   bound. 

FINK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY. 354  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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Savings  Bank 
$100  Bonds 

You  can  diversify  your  invest- 
ments in  $100  Bonds  among  a 
variety  of  issues  so  that  you  fol- 
low the  same  principle  of  dis- 
tributing funds  which  is  the 
policy  of  your  Savings  Bank. 
You  can  buy  these  bonds  on  the 
Partial  Payment  Plan,  investing 
while  you  save. 

Send  for  Circular  T-9, 
"Savings  Bank  $100  Bonds." 

JohnMuir&(o 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Members   New   York   Stock   Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  for  Booklet  B  2,  "The  Partial  Payment 
Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  the  method 
by  which  you  may  purchase  Stocks  or  Bonds 
in  any  amount — from  one  share  or  bond  up, 
by  making  a  small  first  payment  and  the 
balance  in  convenient  monthly  instalments. 

Booklet  D.  3  sent  upon  request 

SHEiw^ORCAH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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Your  Money 
Is  Worth 


Every  Dollar  Less 
Than7%ThatYou 
Get  From  Your  In- 
vestments is  a  Dollar  You 

Can  Add  to  Your  Income. 

We  offer  7  per  cent  interest  from 
conservative  loans  on  improved 
property  in  Atlanta  and  vicinity. 
We  have  handled  this  class  of  in- 
vestment for  twenty  years  without  a  loss,  so  the 
safety  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Write  for  our  booklets  and  interesting  series  oC 
facsimile  testimonials. 

GREEN,  TILSON  &  McKINNEY, 

1701-9  Hurt  BIdg.,  Dept.  A,    ATLANTA,  GA. 


m 


immttMKVMum 


m 

ID 


For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same 
security  and  a  liberal  rate  of  interest 
with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 

We  also  allow  5  per  cent  on  time  certificates.    If  it  appeals 

to  you  to  have  such  :i  fn  n-  nr  money,  write  for  our 

i  ng  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Drawer  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSI0NS-STANDS-F0R-SAFETY 


By  a  Local  Savings  and  Loan  Co.,  10  years  old. 
Under  Stat*-  supervision.  Issues  Time  Certifi- 
.  Monthly  Savings  and  Ordinary  Savings 
accounts.  Pays  6%  in  cash  or  will  credit  and 
compound.    Assets  nearly  $600,000. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 

for  literature.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment paying  Jt'i  %  every  six  months,  writefor 

%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


7 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
if-  or  47»  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

WwitfoBNMllST  NO.  577  ANDfREf  BOOKIET. 
)MA    FARM   MORTGAGE  CO. ('>*■) 

Oklihomj     City.   U- S.  A.      1  ~ 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


1 


A  GREAT   SIX  MONTHS'  INCREASE  IN 
CORPORATE  FINANCING 

SINCE  January  1  and  down  to  June  30, 
this  year,  the  corporate  financing 
reported  in  this  country  reached  a  total  of 
$1,334,581,200.  That  sum  represents  an 
increase  over  the  sum  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  of  nearly  75  per  cent. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  cites  this  fact  as 
illustrating  better  than  anything  else  the 
extent  to  which  new  securities  have  been 
put  out.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
showing  was  the  exceptionally  large  amount 
of  new  capital  issues  put  out  by  industrial 
corporations.  These  operations  amounted 
to  $828,891,500,  or  a  gain  of  about  $500,- 
000,000  over  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  last  year.  In  the  main  the  output  com- 
prised new  stock  rather  than  bonds.  With 
railroads  the  aggregate  of  issues  was 
$505,689,700,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
only  $32,020,600.  The  railroad  increases  in 
issues  were  in  stock;  in  bonds  there  was  a 
decrease.  During  the  month  of  June  the 
increase  in  all  kinds  of  new  securities  was 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  six  months, 
being  125  per  cent.  The  amount  in  the  grand 
total,  used  to  pay  off  or  refund  maturing 
obligations,  was  estimated  at  somewhere 
between  20  and  30  per  cent.  Tables  per- 
taining to  these  issues  are  presented  by  the 
same  paper  as  follows: 

Railroads 
1916  1915 

Bonds $270,281 ,300        $33 1 ,475,300     - 

Notes 209,205,000  135,708,800    + 

Stocks 26,203,400  5,485,000     + 


Change 

$81,194,000 

73,496,200 

20,718,400 


Total $505,689,700        $472,669,100  +$33,020,600 

Industrial  Corporations 

Bonds $300,232,300        $159,194,500  +$141,037,800 

\nh    160,286,100            84,468,500  +     75,817,600 

Stocks 368,373,100           51,842,500  +316,530,600 


Total $828,891,500        $295,505,500     +  $533,386,000 


Grand  total... $1,334,581,200        $768,174,600    +$566,406,600 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  for 
the  month  of  June: 

Railroads 


1916 

1915 

Change 

...  $12,555,000 

$6,500,000 

+ 

$6,055,000 

Notes 

. . .     53,462,000 

14,164,000 

+ 

39,298,000 

Stocks 

5,140,000 

+ 

+ 

5,140,000 

Total 

...  $71,157,000 

$20,664,000 

$50,493,000 

Industrial  Corporations 

...  $27,155,5(in 

$35,327,500 

_ 

$8,172,000 

...     21,340,0110 

11,063,000 

+ 

10,277,000 

Stocks 

30,437,500 
$78,933,000 

+ 

+ 

30,437,500 

Total 

s  16,390,500 

$32,542,500 

Grand  total. . 

$150,090,000 

$67,054,500 

+ 

$83,035,500 

"The 

principal  divisions  of  the 

new  se- 

curities,  including  bor 

(Is,  notes, 

an 

(1  stocks 

for  June, 

follow: 

New  Issues 

for  June 

1018 

1916 

Change 

Railroads 

.    $45,570,0110 

$7,500,000 

+ 

$38,070  000 

...      25,587,000 

13,164,000 

+ 

12,423,000 

Pub.  utiln.  .  . 

. . .     24,590,500 

20,080,500 

+ 

4,510,000 

Mfa.  Cos.: 

Iron  A  stee 

5,000,000 

1,250,000 

+ 

3,750,000 

Textiles... 

1,000,000 

+ 

1,000,000 

Miscell's.  . 

.  ..      27,475,000 

13,350,000 

+ 

14,125,000 

Miscellan's.  . 

.  .  .      20,867,500 

11,710,000 

+ 

9,157,500 

["otal 

...$150,090,000 

$67,054,500 

+  $83,035,500 

New  Issues  for  Six  Months 

Railroads 

..$432, 117, coo 

8116,023,100 

+ 

$16,094,500 

Tractions 

. ..     73,572,100 

56,648,000 

+ 

16,926,100 

...   258,493,100 

138,428,600 

+ 

120,064,500 

Mfn.  Cos.: 

Iron  &  stee 

...    102,726,500 

32,350,000 

+ 

70,376,500 

Textile  . 

.  . .      7,760,300 

11,700,000 

— 

3,939,700 

Miscell's. . 

.  ..    188,515,500 

24,231,900 

+ 

164,280,600 

...    271,396,100 

88,792,000 

+ 

182,604,100 

Total...  . 

.$1,334,581,200 

$768,174,600 

+$566,406,600 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  new  issues, 
month  by  month,  for  a  series  of  years: 


1916 

Jan $192,776,200 

Feb 303,554,300 

March 274,647,800 

April 221,598,500 

Mav 191,914,400 

June 150,090.000 


Total $1,334,581,200 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1915 

$127,606,400 

264,246,100 

57,327,000 

153,632,600 

98,308,000 

67,054,500 

$768,174,600 

65,129,000 

68,480,000 

71,767,000 

121,354,100 

229,855,900 

110,590,800 


1914 

$130,203,300 
176,113,200 
133,185,000 
292,342,000 
162,606,300 
187,751,000 

$1,082,200,800 
94,826,000 
30,117,500 
27,560,100 
91,437,000 
27,784,500 
82,592,000 


Total. 


$1,435,351,400     $1,436,517,900 


1913 

Jan $149,869,000 

Feb 343,251,700 

March 118,449,600 

April 193,685,000 

May 141,657,600 

June 180,441,000 


1912 
$340,892,900 
239,685,200 
170,314,300 
268,097,500 
188,833,800 
299,322,700 


July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 


Total $1,127,353,900     $1,507,146,400 

99,275,200  34,575,100 

71,496,000  143,661,000 

78,774,000  61,829,000 

108,660,700  203,805,000 

87,027,000  140,082,000 

73,149,400  162,488,800 


1911 
$225,169,450 
215,958,600 
216,416,900 
179,076,000 
154,450,000 
238,397,000 

$1,229,467,950 

129,912,000 

51,516,000 

37,520,000 

68,432,000 

113,164,520 

109,475,250 


Total $1,645,736,200     $2,253,587,300  $1,739,487,720 

"  The  June  comparisons"covering  a  series 

of    years    and    total    offerings  for    twelve 
months  follow: 

June  Whole  Year 

1916 $150,090,000       

1915 67,054,500  $1,485,351,400 

1914 187,751,000  1,436,517,900 

1913 180,441,000  1,645,736,200 

1912 299,322,700  2,253,587,300 

1911 238,397,000  1,739,487,720 

1910 131,140,350  1,518,272,579 

1909 139,644,000  1,681,620,080 

1908 116,472,722  1,423,199,371 

1907 140,056,200  1,393,918,300 

1906 1,637,013,350 

1905 1,238,978,000 


THE  FRENCH  HOLDING  ON  TO 
OUR  SECURITIES 

French  holders  of  American  stocks  and 
bonds,  more  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other 
country,  at  least  proportionately,  seem  to  be 
still  holding  on  to  what  they  have  of  such 
investments.  A  correspondent  in  Paris  of 
the  New  York  Sun  reports  that  bankers 
in  Paris  believe  French  holders  could  not 
be  induced  to  sell  these  American  securities 
in  any  large  amount.  Strong  efforts  have 
already  been  made  to  force  them  to  do 
so,  but  they  resulted  in  a  liquidation  of 
not  more  than  one  -  fifth,  and  perhaps 
of  less  than  that,  of  the  total  amount  held 
in  France.  But  holders  have  shown  great 
willingness  to  lend  them  to  the  French 
Government.     The  correspondent  says: 

"The  reasons  (for  reluctance  to  sell) 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation — 
fear  of  a  long  European  crisis  immediately 
after  the  war,  the  relatively  high  degree 
of  certainty  in  American  as  compared 
with  European  prosperity  for  the  next  ten 
years,  exchange  advantages,  the  wide- 
spread habit  of  scattering  family  fortunes 
in  various  fields  m  anticipation  of  wars  and 
waves  of  had  times,  etc. 

"The loaning  of  securities  is  another  mat- 
ter. No  one  can  accuse  the  French  investor 
of  Lack  of  patriotism;  he  was  patriotic  enough 

to  sell  some  of  liis  Americans  even  when  lie 
thought  it  was  pure  folly  to  do  so;  now  that 
tie  has  the  chance  of  loaning  them  on  good1 
terms  he   is   ready   to  come  lot  ward.       The 

Government's  terms  are  excellent:.  The 
theory  is  that  the  lender  shall  receive  his  in- 
terest, or  dividends  plus  25  per  cent.,  melons 
included,  plus  whatever  advautago  there 
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may  be  in  the  exchange.  Tho  loan  is  for 
three  years,  with  a  right  to  renewals  by  1  In- 
state, probably  two,  in  ease  of  force 
majeure.  Because  it  is  not  practicable  for 
the  State  to  borrow  against  its  securities 
unless  they  can  readily  be  marketed,  it  is 
specified  that  the  State  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  over  itself  the  loaned  paper 
at  prices  which  are  arbitrarily  fixt  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  or,  if  the  loaner  pre- 
fers, at  the  highest  market  price  achieved 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the 
date  of  purchase  by  the  State  from  him, 
which  in  some  cases  might  be  a  better 
bargain  than  the  arbitrarily  fixt  ministerial 
prices.  It  is  understood,  tho,  that  this 
matter  of  purchase  by  the  State  is  purely 
formal,  to  reassure  the  bankers  wifeh  whom 
it  will  deposit  the  securities  against  loans 
to  assist  exchange. 

"The  posted  American  list  includes  all 
the  gilt-edged  bonds  held  in  France  except 
a  few  which  had  been  previously  bought 
up  by  the  big  French  credit  institutions 
for  the  State,  Central  Pacific  notably.  The 
list  of  shares  is  relatively  shorter,  exception 
being  taken  to  anything  but  the  very  best 
securities,  which  are  more  or  less  readily 
marketable  in  France,  either  through  ex- 
istence on  the  Bourse  list  or  through  wide- 
spread good  standing  among  investors. 

"The  negotiations  between  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  and  the  bankers  representing 
or  advising  for  the  American  interest 
are  not  quite  completed,  however,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  changes 
in  the  list  and  in  the  terms  before  the 
lending  process  is  started.  The  Credit 
Lyonnais,  for  example,  is  not  yet  taking  on 
the  American  offering  on  account  of  possi- 
ble changes  in  the  terms.  It  is  naturally 
impossible  to  guess  accurately  as  to 
whether  the  loan  will  run  to  so  large  a 
figure  as  a  billion  francs.  First,  because 
we  do  not  know  precisely  how  much 
paper  there  is  to  draw  from;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  can  not  anticipate  the  public's 
real  sentiment  as  regards  how  far  it  will 
pay  to  go  in  the  matter.  Much  less  can 
it  be  estimated  how  great  the  effect  on 
exchange  will  be,  for  the  factors  to  bo 
taken  into  account  are  too  many  and  too 
vast  for  present  measurement. 

"Lenders  receive  a  certificate  on  pre- 
senting their  securities,  and  this  certificate 
is  negotiable  on  the  Paris  Bourse  for 
securities  quoted  on  that  Bourse.  For 
American  securities  not  quoted  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  certificate-holders  can  at 
any  time  demand,  by  handing  in  their 
certificates,  that  the  corresponding  shares 
shall  be  sold  for  their  account  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  They  will  receive 
in  francs  the  corresponding  value,  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  average  rate  of  the 
dollar  at  Paris,  on  the  day  of  sale,  for  the  net 
amount  produced  in  dollars  by  the  sale." 

HIGH  WAGES  AND  LIVING  COSTS 

Commenting  on  the  small  amount  of 
idleness  that  now  exists  in  this  country,  a 
writer    in    Bradstrcd's    remarks    that    for 

active,  ready,  and  willing  workers"  there 
never  were  times  so  propitious  as  the 
present.  Purely  domestic  prosperity  com- 
bined with  war-conditions  has  brought 
about  an  insistent  demand  for  workers,  and 
wages  have  "risen  at  a  truly  remarkable 
rate."  Comparatively  well-paid  laborers, 
for  example,  have  been  known  to  find  em- 
ployment in  munition-plants  at  four  times 
the  amount  of  wages  they  formerly  ob- 
tained. Even  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
have  been  drawn  upon  by  munition-plants 
which  have  offered  employment  to  grad- 
uates as  overseers.     In  the  midst  of   such 

onditions,  few  complaints  are  now  heard  as 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  As  to  what  rela- 
tions these  higher  wages  bear   to   higher 

iving  costs,  some  data  recently  compiled 
i)y  the  Industrial  Commission  as  affecting 
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FREEDOM  to  enjoy  the  holiday  or  week 
end   to  its   utmost,  is  given  those  who 
own  and  operate 


The  Personal  WntingTKackine 


You  can  close  your  desk  earlier  with  a  clear  conscience, 
when  you  know  you  can  finish  up  the  loose  ends  of  busi- 
ness in  a  few  spare  moments  at  home. 

Neatness  is  not  sacrificed  nor  have  you  shortened  your 
stenographer's  holiday  or  your  own. 

Every  member  of  the  family  profits  by  Corona's  presence, 
for  the  personality  of  Coronatyping  makes  it  acceptable 
for  any  kind  of  writing. 

Corona  weighs  6  lbs.  and  costs 
$50   in   a   strong,  sightly   case 

Special    Two-story    Likly    bags    and    Gladstones    in    various 
leathers  permit  carrying  Corona  without  increase  of  luggage 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

ACCOUNTANT 

Kxecutivo  Accountant*  romman-J  biir  ularics.  Thousands  of  firms 
a— 6  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
in  carnintl  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  furl*  1'  A.  Kxaminations  or  executive  accounting  position*. 
knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  he«in  we  prepare  you 
from  irround  Dp,  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chaae, 
1.1.. M-.  C  i*.  A.  ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy',  and  lanre  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  term*. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 
La  S.illo  Extension  University.  Dcpt.  752  HB,  Chicago,  III. 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY   sonority   qalcUj  K 
plain  t»  the  man  or  w.  man  who  in\e*ti>;ates. 


NASAL    SHIELD 
FOR    HAY    FEVER 

The  Carence  Nasal  Shield  has 

been  successfully  used  foi 

to  prevent  and  relieve  haj  fever 

,ind  all  inflammations  from  dust,  metal  screenings 

and  other  irritations.   PROMPT  RELIEF. 

Price  $5.00.     Write  for  Booklet. 

NASAL  SHIELD  CO..  1724  Wabash  At*..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  Prof.  O  Ros.nbaoh.  M  D.  This  volume  embraces  Rosenhs.-hs 
disrussion  on  rliniro-bactcriologic  and  hygienic  problems  hated  on 
original  investigations  representint  the  contest  against  the  over- 
growth of  b.v-teri,.h>ey.       Unto,    Cloth.  $1.M  net.      By  mail  $1  66 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YOHK 


Makes  Bible 
Study  Easy 


YOUNG'S 


A  Mine  of 
Information 


The  latest,  fullest,  most  authoritative  concordance  to  the 
Bible.  Indispensable  to  the  minister,  teacher,  or  student 
With  it  you  are  your  own  commentator  without  having 
to  know  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Gives  all  the  shade*  of  mean- 
ing not  apparent  in  the  English  version,  analvzes  them 
etc.  Includes  the  latest  information  on  biblical  geog- 
raphy, archeology,  etc.  Proper  names  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Provides  jii  ooo 


ANALYTICAL 


references,  and  marks  over  30,000  New  Testament  read- 
ings, 4*0,  1^44  pp. .$0.00:  Half  Morocco.  $10.00;  Full 
Morocco,  f  12.00.  Patent  Thumb-index.  75  cents  addi- 
tlt,T>,p<i\aXJ.ndui  Faprr  Edition,  yery  light  and  port- 
aNe.  Hextble  Morocco  Binding.  $16.00.  Average  carriage 
tesiisj,  .«>  cents.  * 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue        ....        New  York 
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A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


j  Section  and  Up 

'ONAPPROVAi 


^UNIVERSAL  DOOKCASE 


Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections, combin- 
ing practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Above  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
$1.25,  leg  base  $1.50 — combination  complete  $8.00.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  orders 
of  Slo.oo  and  over  we  pay  freight ;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
'  Our  product,  prices  and  methods  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  new  Catalogue  33  J. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
^^  ■ 

A    WONDERFUL    BOOKLET 

"MAN  CAN  LIVE  FOREVER" 

By  C.  B.  McNAY.  LL.B. 

of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Class  of  '93 

This  book  shows  by  the  prophecies  how  this 
war  will  terminate.  It  is  a  legal  brief  of  the 
Scriptures.     Price,  25c.     Address, 

Fleming  Publishing  Co., 
(Third  Edition)  Deepwater,  Texas. 

— .  SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

f-J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  bfttory,  form,  etruc- 
I  JO  ture  and  writing   of   the   Short   Story  taught   by 
^sj   llr.  i.  R*rj  F.«enweln.  for  rears   Editor  of  Mpplnrott'i. 
^k^  2$o-tate  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

^F         THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  F»i»-iu  Oept.  71,  Springfield.  Mm. 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory of  the  War- 
Pictures  and  All 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
The  important  articleson  allsides 
of  big  questions  which  are  printed 
inThe  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  You'll  need 
them  for  reference  in  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
of  Reference 

Thoroughly  Indexed — Complete  index  Supplied 
With  Each  Volume 

You  should  have  The  Literary  Digest 
Special  Binder — the  most  practical 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  Digest 
in  '  and  it  stays.  Attractive  and  in- 
teresting volume  for  office,  library 
or  waiting-room  table. 

Iloth  RlDdVr  which  holds  26  brae*,  *I..'iO 
kearrlagepald.Spi-rltl  Library  or  Waiting- 
Room  Slif.  lor   i    lanum,  Imitation   Hulr- 
•kin,  $1.25  postpaid. 


The    Literary    Digest 
Binder  nnn  *  wagnalls  co. 


814-860  Fourtb  ire  ,  NV«.  York 


New  York  State  are  interesting  as  outlined 
by  Bradslreef  s: 

"The  facts  are  set  out  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  ratios  of  change  for  a 
number  of  months,  comparisons  being 
made  with  the  like  month  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  With  the  view  of  giving 
additional  interest  to  the  subject,  we 
have  placed  the  increase  or  decrease  indi- 
cated in  the  price  of  commodities  as 
recorded  by  Bradstreet' s  index  -  number, 
comparison  in  each  case  being  with  the 
corresponding  periods  in  the  preceding 
year: 

Yo.  Corn- 
Em-  modiiy  Pro- 
ploj/ees,  Wages,  Prices,  visions, 

1915                    Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

June d   2  d   1  1  13  1    3 

July 1    1  1  14  1    3 

August 1    4  1    9  1  12  d2 

September I    5  I    9  I      .4  d  13 

October 1    7  1  16  1    8  d  10 

November 1  14  1  25  1  17  d   2 

December 1  17  I  27  I  17  1    1 

1916 

January 1  18  I  28  I  19  d     .09 

February 1  19  1  31  1  15  1    1 

March 1  18  I  30  I  18  18 

April 1  21  1  37  1  20  I  14 

"It  is  evident  that  wages  have  been  in- 
creasing at  a  smarter  pace  than  employ- 
ment, the  inference  being  that  the  statistics 
of  employment  lag  behind  wages  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  hands.  And  while  the 
advance  in  commodities  got  under  way 
some  time  before  the  gains  in  wages  and 
employment,  commodity  markets  being 
more  responsive  to  the  conditions  largely 
generated  by  the  war,  the  margin  of 
difference  recently  seems  to  have  favored 
wages.  Indeed,  if  the  ratios  of  changes 
indicated  by  the  cost  of  provisions,  which, 
of  course,  quite  closely  reflect  purely 
domestic  wants,  are  considered  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  general  index-number,  it 
will  be  seen  that  wages  are  strongly  in 
the  lead. 

"  In  analyzing  the  labor  situation  it  would 
be  idle  to  fail  to  heed  a  central  fact,  viz., 
that  with  increased  wages  and  fewer  work- 
ing hours,  labor  has,  if*  anything,  become 
less  efficient,  at  least  in  industries  that  are 
now  hurried  as  never  before.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  regard  jobs  as  things  that 
can  readily  be  obtained,  so  the  attitude  is 
one  of  not  caring  whether  a  particular  place 
lasts  or  not.  High  wages  have  made  for  a 
stronger  yearning  for  'and  indulgence  in' 
vacations  or  days  off.  It  is  known  that 
employers  are  hard  put  to  get  additional 
help,  and  while  in  normal  times  they 
would  hold  the  remedy,  at  present  condi- 
tions are  such  that  they  are  virtually  help- 
less to  prevent  restricted  production  result- 
ing from  the  indolence  of  their  workingmen. 
If  the  hands  were  merely  relaxing  from 
overexertion,  there  would  be  little  room 
for  criticism,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  taking  of  vacations  inures  to  the 
disadvantage,  physically  and  otherwise,  of 
the  worker,  who  should  be  laying  by  some- 
thing against  the  inevitable  period  of 
quiet  that  will  sooner  or  later  follow  the 
present  extraordinary  rush." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  RECEIVERSHIPS 
ON  BONDS 

At  present  ten  railroads  in  this  country 
are  operated  by  receivers,  their  mileage 
being  29,842.  These  have  outstanding  in 
bonds  $1,191,838,989,  on  which  practically 
all  interest-  and  coupon-payments  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  receiverships.  They  all 
operate  in  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest. 
Latest  reports  of  their  earnings,  covering  a 
period  of  ten  months,  are  declared  by  The 
Financial  World  to  be  "most  favorable," 
showing,  as  they  do,  an  increase  of  from 
12  to  14  per  cent,  in  gross  over  last  year. 
Net  earnings,  as  distinguished  from  total 
operating    revenues,    showed    still    greater 


"Mum 


(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 


)* 


takes  all   the  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

and  prevents  hot  weather  em- 
barrassment. Does  not  check 
perspiration  —  that  would  be 
harmful.  "Mum"  merely  neu- 
tralizes the  body  odors. 

Applied  in  a  minute.     Harm- 
less to  skin  and  clothing. 

25c  sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFG  CO  1106  Cheitnut  St  Philadelphia 


AGE'S 


U  E  10 


BEST    BY    EVERY    TEST 


A  Virile   Message  from  the   Arizona  Philosophe 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "  The  Affirmative  Intellect. ' 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y 


Books    That   Build 

Mental,  Moral  ami  Physical 

STRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld,  M.D.  Get  thin 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  to  be  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Cloth  bound.  $1.25  net; 
by  mail,  with  average  carriage  charges,  $1.37. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  Hegives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  In  a  word — the  book  fits  men  for  leadership. 
Cloth,  300  pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  with  average 
carriage  charges,  fl.87. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  mental  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  tocon- 
tinue,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal.'  — iV. 
y.  Times.  Cloth.  350  pages.  $i.so  net;  by  mail.  With 
average  carriage  charges,  $l,st. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  shows  how  one  may  begin  to  ed  ucate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  is  no  theorist:  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  with  average 
carriage  charges,  ti.ez. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them.    By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
flrove.  M.D.    Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish 
important,  and  therefore  necessarily  trying  work,      i 
is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of  Jr 
the  nervous   system— its  possibilities,  capabilities, 
anditsliability  to  exhaustion.    Truly,  as  Dr.  Mils- 
grove  savs,  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  are  mos  t 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."    l2mo, 
cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  with  average  carriage 
charges,  $1.08. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

V   354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stirring1 
Inspiriting 
Books    Which  Point  the    Way  to  Added 

Power  and  Poise 
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increases.  They  ranged  from  24  per  cent. 
in  Western  districts  to  43  per  cent,  in 
Southwestern.  Following  is  a  table  com- 
piled by  the  same  paper,  showing  the 
highest  prices  at  which  the  bonds  of  these 
roads  sold  before  the  receivers  were  ap- 
pointed, the  lowest  level  they  ever  reached, 
and  present  prices: 

Highest    Lowest    Present 

of 
Record 

Chi.  &  East.  IU.ref.4  imp.  5s,  1955...  98 

Chi.  &  East.  111.  1st  cods,  to,  1934 140 

Chi.  &  East.  111.  genl.  &t,  1937 127 

Chi.,  Rock  Is,  &  Pac.  to,  1917 134 

Chi.  &  Rock  Is.  genl.  4s,  1988 113 

Chi.,  Rock  Is.  &  Pac.  ref.  4s,  1934. . .  99 

Chi.,  Rook  Is.  &  Pac.  5s,  1932 94 

Evansville  &  T.  Haute  cons.  6s,  1921 .  118 

Evansvifle  &  T.  Haute  genl.  5s,  1942..  108 

Flint  &  P.  Marquette  to,  1930 118 

Flint  &  P.  Marquette  cons.  5s,  1939. ._  110 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  1st  5s,  1923 ...  Ill 

Missouri,  K.  &  Texas  1st  4s,  1990 ... .  104 

Missouri,  K.  &  Texas  2d  4s,  1990 92 

Missouri,  K.  &  Texas  ext.  5s,  1944.. . .  109 

Missouri,  K.  &  Texas  ref.  4s,  2004. ...  91 

Missouri,  K.  &  Texas  genl.  4,4s.  1936.  96 
Missouri,  K.  &  Texas,  St.  L.  div.,  4, 

2001 94 


Missouri,  K.  &  East.  1st  5s,  1942 116 


Lowest 

of 
Record 

13 
91 
51 
101 
80 
60 
39 
81 
63 
85 
65 
49 
70 
40 
45 
40 
36 

38 

75 
48 
50 
92 
78 
72 
29 

2 
14 
27 

1 


Price 
22 

106 
86 

101 
84 
67 
59 
91 
63 

105 
75 
60 
75 
47 
46 
59 
45 

39 
78 
70 
57 
102 
95 
89 
46 
48 
15 
70 
3 


Missouri,  K.&  Texas  of  Tex.  5s,  1942.  110 

Missouri,  K.  4  Okla.  5s,  1942 112 

Missouri  Pacific  cons.  4s,  1920 126 

Missouri  Pacific  trust  5s,  1917 110 

Missouri  Pacific  coll.  5s,  1920 110 

Missouri  Pacific  40-yr.  4s,  1945 96 

Missouri  Pacific  conv.  5s,  1959 96 

Pere  Marquette  ref.  4s,  1955 79 

St.  Louis  &  San  Fran.  genl.  5s,  1927 . .  91 

Wabash,  Pitts.  Term.  1st  4s,  1954 ... .  96 

"The  average  decline  for  the  twenty- 
nine  bonds  mentioned  above,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  amounted  to  $510  per  $1,000 
bond,  while  the  recovery  from  lowest  to 
present  prices  amounts  to  $110. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  roads 
that  are  being  operated  under  receivership, 
the  year  receivers  were  appointed,  the  net 
earnings  per  mile  previous  to  their  going 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  net  earnings 
per  mile  at  the  end  of  June  30,  1915,  and  the 
net  earnings  per  mile  for  the  ten  [months 
ended  April  30,  1916: 


Receiv- 
ers Ap- 
pointed 

Chicago  4  East.  Illinois.  1913 

Chi.,  hock  Is.  &  Pacific.  1915 

Missouri,  Kan.  &  Texas.  1915 

Missouri  Pacific 1915 

Pere  Marquette 1912 

St.  Louis  &  San  Fran...  1913 

Toledo,  St.  L.  4  West. .  1914 

Wabash,  Pitts.  Term...  1908 

Western  Pacific 1915 


Net  per  Mile 

Previous  to 

Recv'ship 

$3,834 

2,097 

2,569 

2,148 

1,309 

2,555 

3,215 

* 

765 


1915 
Net  per 
Mile 
$2,031 
2,092 
2,567 
2,148 
1,981 
2,501 
2.526 


Ten 
Mos. 
1916 
$2,154 
1,590 
1,109 
669 
2,260 
2,119 
2,865 


765       2,076 


*  Wabash  Pittsburg  Terminal  does  not  report  the  number  of 
miles  operated,  but  the  earnings  for  the  ten  months  ended  April 
30, 1916,  were  $479,790,  against  a  deficit  of  $171,988  the  previous 
ten  months  last  year. 

"The  full  year  1916  promises  to  be  the 
best  in  some  time  for  the  roads  mentioned 
above,  indicating  the  companies  have  a 
good  chance  for  financial  readjustment  on  a 
favorable  basis.  The  Rock  Island  and 
Frisco  are,  in  fact,  close  to  actual  re- 
organization." 

OUR  VAST  LIFE-INSURANCE  BUSINESS 

Bradstreet's  believes  that  hardly  any 
data  as  to  American  business  life  get 
closer  to  the  average  man  than  those  that 
pertain  to  life-insurance.  Here  is  a  vast 
institution,  with  many  ramifications,  that 
reaches  into  most  phases  of  modern  life. 
Like  many  other  enterprises  it  thrives  mosl 
when  prosperity  is  abroad  in  the  land.  In 
hard  times  it  again  reflects  existing  con- 
ditions. The  amount  of  insurance  written 
in  hard  times  contracts  "as  if  struck  by  a 
frigid  wind."  In  one  form  or  another,  life- 
insurance  veers  about  like  a  weather-vane. 
Bradstreet's  believes  that  the  statistics  for 
1915,  representing  as  they  do  a  period  of 
readjustment,  "tell  a  vastly  better  tale 
than  was  possible  in  either  1914  or  1908." 

It  has  been  the  practise  of  the  insur- 
ance-press for  many  years  to  print  statist  ios, 
not  only  of  new  business  written  by  the 


^TEXTAN 

\^^^  -  the  Goodrich  Solo 

for  Better  Feet  and  Better  Footwork 

TEXTAN  is  in  all  respects  the  most  successful  shoe  sole 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 

The  TEXTAN  Sole  ranks  first  in  the  sole  line,  just  as 
"STRAIGHT-LINE"  and  Hjpress  rank  first  in  rubber  footwear. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  TEXTAN  is  superior  to 
any  other  sole  material: 

It  wears  longer  than  leather — 
It  is  more  flexible  (requires  no  "breaking  in") — 
It  is  waterproof  and  noiseless — 
It  will  not  break  or  crack  across  the  ball — 
It  is  stub-proof  (doesn't  mar  floors  or  furniture) — 
It  won't  slip  on  wet  pavements — 
TEXTAN  doesn't  "burn"  or  "draw"  the  feet- 
It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  soles — 
It  serves  on  the  bottom  of  a  shoe  just  as  the  Goodrich  Black 

Tread  serves  on  the  sole  of  a  tire — 
And  adds  the  final  touch  of  elegance  to  the  finest  dress  shoes. 

TEXTAN  is  made  in  white,   black  and  tan,  for  men's, 
women's,  youths'  and  children's  shoes. 
They  give  longer  and  better  wear  on  your  every -day  shoes. 
When    you    buy    new    shoes    be    sure    that    they    have 
TEXTAN  soles. 


"STRAIGHT— LINE* 
RS6.U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Made  by 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Makers   of   the   Celebrated   Goodrich    Automobile   Tires — 
"Beet  in  the  Long  Run" 


DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALL 

Breaks  Record! 

AT  the  American  Open  Cham- 
•*^  pionships,  James  Donald- 
son broke  the  course  record  by 
four  strokes.shootinga66.  He 
used  a  Dunlop  Ball  No.  29. 
Duntops  ore  unrivalled  for 
length  and  accuracy. 
Try  a  "29"  or  "31".  For  sale 
by  golf  professionals. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Ltd. 
Birmingham,  £ng. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
ine comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $1*. 58 
cash  wlthorder  only,  deliver}'  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 
Ukt  Breeze  Motor.  S77  W.  Kwroe   Si,  Qki?o 


MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickness 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 


=ai 


mum 


GfceGLEN  SPRINCS 


THE  BATHS 


Watklns,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake  mm.'^MitmSSnSjMmM. 

A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  a*  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 
In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.  On  the  Southern  Tier  Highway, 
all  Macadam.    Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf  Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 

are  directly  connected  uith  the  Hotel  and   complete  in  all  appoint- 
ments for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

FOl'R  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
Nauheim  In  the  proportions  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are 
about  five  times  as  strong.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  Aver- 
ages 48  Mache  I  nit-  Per  Liter  of  Water  and  Is  Due  to  Radium  Salts  In  Solution. 

Unsurpassed   ,id:\intages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart,   Circulatory.    Kidney.    Xulriiional  and   Xervous  Disorders; 

Rheumatism.  Gout  and  Obesity. 

Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request. 
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Stromberl  Carburetor 

for  FORDS  NowReady 


The  Stromberg  Carburetor  for  Fords, 
much  sought  for  t>y  Ford  owners,  is  now  ready. 
It  hassmashed  all  official  Ford  economy  records. 
A  Model  T  1915  Ford   carrying   three  persons 
and  weighing 2.170  lbs.,  made  37  4-10  miles 
on  one  gallon  of  gasoline  in  a  test  at    Chi- 
cago, April  l9t,    observed    by   the  A.  A. 
A.  And  it  accelerated  to  43  miles    per 
hour  with  perfect  smoothness.      This 


means  that  you  can   now  operate   y  oar  CAT 
©si-kj  leeftdyouse  than  ever  before 


Miles  on  a 
Gallon  of 

Gasoline 


EASY   STARTING  Is  absolutely  sure 
with  the  New  Stromberg.    Starts  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  crank. 
You  need  one  on  your  Ford.  Let  OS)  prove  ho  w  it 
will  save  you  gasoline  money.     Price  only  J18, 
with  all  attachments.  Send  for  one  on  our  money 
'  back  guarantee, 

Stromberf  Motor  Device*  Co..  64  E.  25th  St.,Chieafo 


STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO., 

Dept.  C,  64  E.  25th  St.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  $18  for  which  send  me  on  your  Money 
Back  Guarantee  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  for  my 
Ford. 

Name 


St.  Add.  or  R.  F.  D. 


City 

P.8.  If  you  do  not  order  now,  mall  C 


I  P.8.  If  you  do  not  oi 


I 

I 

Coupon  for  Free  Literature.  I 

■IB  MBl  ■«■  Ba«  Baaal  aaBH 


.State 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


hotels  or  the  homes. 

There  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  their  universal 
popularity. 

You  will  find  the  reason 
in  Pin  Money  Pickles 
themselves.     Try 
them. 

They 
give     a 
new  flavor 
to  salads. 

Ask  your  grocer,  or 

Send  10c  and  the 
name  of  your 
grocer,  for  one- 
meal-size  bottle, 
tent  prepaid. 

Mrs.  E.  G.Kidd,Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Special  proposition  to   dealers 


^ 


companies,  but  of  the  payments  made  by 
them.  By  these  statistics  it  now  appears 
that,  up  to  the  close  of  last  year,  the 
mortality  under  policies  issued  in  Europe 
before  the  war  at  ordinary  premium-rates 
"was  very  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the 
normal  mortality  under  peace-conditions." 
The  magnitude  of  the  business  in  this 
country  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  companies  disbursed  $733,700,000, 
which  was  the  largest  amount  they  ever 
paid  out.  While  it  has  often  been  said 
that  Americans  are  a  nation  of  spend- 
thrifts, the  business  done  by  the  life- 
insurance  companies  in  writing  policies 
amply  demonstrates  that  thrift  as  well  as 
spending  is  an  American  characteristic. 
The  statistics  of  savings-banks  show  the 
same  thing.  In  1915  more  than  $3,604,- 
000,000  of  life-insurance  was  written  and 
renewed  in  this  country.  The  business  of 
the  companies  increased  $240,000,000  over 
what  it  was  in  1914.  At  the  end  of  1915 
they  had  $22,726,000,000  of  insurance 
outstanding,  the  gain  for  the  year  having 
been  $1,269,000.  The  number  of  policies 
in  force  was  $42,426,000.  Other  statistics 
on  the  subject  are  presented  as  follows: 

"Payments  for  death  claims  and  ma- 
tured endowments  last  year  by  American 
companies  that  transacted  94  per  cent, 
of  the  business  showed  an  increase  of 
$17, 180,000v  compared  with  a  rise  of  $17,- 
760,000  in  1914.  For  1913  the  increase 
was  $5,530,000;  1912,  $14,890,000;  1911, 
$13,480,000. 

' '  About  $14,490,000  represented  increases 
in  death  claims  and  $2,690,000  increases  of 
matured  endowments  in  1915,  compared 
with  $11,1 10,000  for  increase  of  death  claims 
and  $6,600,000  for  matured  endowments  in 
1914,  and  $3,730,000  for  increase  of  death 
claims  and  $1,800,000  for  increase  of  endow- 
ments in  1913.  A  similar  division  of  the 
record  of  1912  gave  an  increase  of  $9,190,- 
000  for  death  claims  and  an  increase  of 
$5,700,000  for  endowments. 

"Payments  for  surrendered  and  pur- 
chased policies  amounted  last  year  to  about 
$113,365,000,  an  increase  of  $10,854,000 
over  1914.  For  1914  the  increase  was  $15,- 
160,000;  1913,  $3,350,000;  1912,  $8,300,000. 
In  1908  the  increase  was  $14,540,000. 

"The  policy-ioan  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies that  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
total  of  $691,259,000  outstanding  showed  an 
increase  of  $34,091,000,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  $67,854,000  for  1914,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $63,725,000  for  1913.  The  in- 
crease for  1915  was  the  smallest  since  1909, 
when  the  increase  was  $34,934,000.  In 
1907  policy-loan  accounts  expanded  $72,- 
587,000,  the  largest  increase  on  record. 

"The  distributions  of  premium  savings 
by  179  American  companies  amounted 
last  year  to  $112,256,000,  compared  with 
$108,702,000  in  1914." 

With  the  completion  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  figures  were  presented  by 
The  Financial  World  as  to  the  percentage 
of  railway-earnings  that  was  applicable  to 
the  common  stocks  of  some  of  the  better- 
known  railroads.  Other  data  are  also 
given  in  the  table.  They  were  based  on  the 
actual  earnings  for  nine  months,  the  last 
quarter  having  been  estimated  on  data 
that  were  more  or  less  incomplete: 


Per  Mile 
Oper.  Rev.    Oper.  Inc. 

B.&O 824,131  $6,375 

Ches.  &  0.. .    20,132  6,208 

Erie 31,867  10,646 

N.  Y.  Cent..    33,54»  10,864 

I'enna 47,555  12,194 

Wiigh  Val. .     32,4»5  8,404 

Phil.  <fe  Read.    51,012  20,234 

III.  Central..     14,574  2,864 

Mo.  Pacific.      8,778  1,987 


Maryin  Over 
Fixed  Charges 


Oper. 
Rev.,  % 

13.76 
14.28 
15.98 
20.52 
22.92 
16.15 
25.86 
13.58 
.28 


Oper. 
Inc.,  % 
52.06 
46.33 
47.86 
63  37 
89.58 
62.47 
65.19 
68.72 

1.20 


Earn. 

on 
Com 
Stk.,  % 
8.34 
10.90 
7.95 
15.56 
10  33 

12.49 

34.77 

8.16 

.22 


LAKES  AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK 


Americas 
^Summer  Parach^ 

THE  ADIRONDACKS— LAKE  GEORGE- 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN— AUSABLE  CHASM 
—LAKE  PLACID  — SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
— COOPERSTOWN—  PLATTSBURG 

And  150  Other  Delightful  Vacation  Resorts 


Beautifully  illustrated  360-page  Vacation  Guide — 
"A  Summer  Paradise" — covering  all  resorts  in 
this  3>2  million  acre  territory — 6c  postage.  Illus- 
trated folders  free. 

Address  M.  J.  POWERS 

0&° 


'asseng'er  Agent,   Delaware  Sc   Hudson    R,  It. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
New   York    Information   Bureau,    1854    Broad wav. 


^r^^p»  Summer  there  now!  ~^^     ^k 

M.  Go  there  now!      Voyage  is  delightful  via  ^L 

^  Honolulu  and  Samoa.    Splendid  10,000  ton  "^ 

twin-screw  American  steamers  every  21  days  from  San 
Francisco  (July  2B,  Aug.  16,  Sept. 5,  28,  etc.).  Return,  1st  class, 
$337.50;  2nd  class.  $226;  including  China  and  Japan.  1st  class, 
$676,  to  Honolulu,  $66.  H.  E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery 
PI.,  New  York,  or  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  671  Market 
^^  ^    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'N  EY  SHORT  LINE 


Questions  of  Sex 
Series 


Six  New  books  written  by  eminent  Professional 
men  and  women,  with  introductions  to  each  by 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  They  deal  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  sex  problem,  and  impart  In  clear  and 
inspiring  language  an  abhorrence  of  all  that  tends 
toward  the  slightest  lowering  of  the  highest  sex 
ideals.  Necessary,  practical  guidance  which 
every  American  should  have. 


Before  I  Wed ;  or  Young 
Men  and  Marriage 
By  Sir  Thomas 
Clouston.M.D. 
LL.D.  Vital 
questions 
which  must  be 
faced  before 
mental  and 
physical  happi- 
ness can  be  assured. 
"mo,  cloth,  148  pp. 
J 1. 00  net. 

Preparation  for 
Marriage 

By  Walter  Heape.  M. 
A.,  F.R.S.  A  clear 
and  outspoken  state- 
ment of  the  difficul- 
ties, demands  and 
privileges  that  await 
those  about  to  be 
married.  i2mo.  cloth, 
176  pages.  Ji.oonet. 
What  a  Boy  Should 
Know 
By  Dr.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field,  and  Dr.  Percy 
V  a  11  g  ha  n- Jackson. 
Rather  have  the  boy 
learn  by  the  unsullied 
way,  than  from  the 
lips  of  the  unclean. 
1 2 1110,  cloth,  118 
pages.   $1.00  net. 


What  It  Meant  to  Mar- 
ry; or  Young  Women 
and  Marriage 

By  Dr.  Mary  Schar- 
lieb.  A  cheery  book 
of  sound  advice 
to  all  young  women 
about  to  marry.  12- 
mo,  cloth,  157  pages. 
Si. 00  net. 

Life  and  It* 

Beginnings 
By  Dr.  Helen  Webb. 
A  sane  answer  to  the 
life  and  sex  problem, 
suitablefor  your 
child's  mind.  i2ino, 
cloth,  153  pages. 
$  1. 00  net. 

From 
Girlhood  to 
Womanhood 

ByDr.  Eliza- 
beth  Sloan 

C  h  e  s  8  e  r      ^y 

Sound  and 
sympathetic  advice 
for  the  girl  on  the 
verge  of  womanhood. 
12 mo,  cloth,  142 
pages.    Si. 00  net. 


Average  postage  8c  extra  on  each  vol.  if  ordered  by  mail 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth   Ave. 
New     York 


Dignified       ^  Serious 

BOOKS  ON  MARRIAGE 

Which  Everyone  Should  Read 
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..Bur.&Q.  $11,018 

fehison 11,714 

.  Paul.... 

t.  Northern 
or.Jl'aciuc. 
[\iori  I'ac . . 


Per  Mile  Oper. 

Oper.  Rev.    Oper.  Inc.  Rev.,  % 


Marqin  Over 
Fixed  Charon 


10,268 

9,992 

11,531 

13,136 


$4,12(1 
3,862 
3,254 

4,280 
4,848 
5,129 


28.42 
23.56 
20.29 
36.59 
38.32 
37.30 


6]>er. 
Inc.,% 
75.89 
02.24 
01. 03 
85.29 
91.17 
95.52 


Earn. 

on 
Com. 
8tk.,% 
26.50 
12.87 
8.56 
11.82 
1 1 .  52 
15.75 


The  writer  observes  that  practically  all 
le  large  railroads  will  show  for  June  as 
9od  earnings  as  for  any  month  in,  the  year, 
ideed,  except  for  labor  -  problems  still 
nsolved,  th«  situation  of  the  roads  might 
B  described  as  "almost  ideal."  In  a 
>port  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
conomies  in  Washington,  it  has  been 
lown  that:  the  net  operating  income  of 
le  railways  of  the  United  States  for  April, 
316,  increased  $102  per  mile,  or  42.:$  per 
Bit.,  as  compared  with  April,  1915. 
omparing  April,  L916,  with  the  average 
pril  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the  in- 
•ease  was  52.5  per  cent.  The  total  oper- 
ting  revenue  was  $280,987,306,  an  in- 
•ease  of  $50,008,959.  Operating  expenses 
ere  $189,923,405,  an  increase  of  $24,- 
28,  514.  Net  operating  revenue  amounted 
>  $91,063,841,  an  increase  of  $25,080,445. 
axes  amounted  to  $12,495,265,  an  in- 
•ease  of  $1,315,922.    This  left  $78,507,760 


iiel  operating  revenue,  available  for  rentals, 
interest  on  bonds,  appropriations  for  im- 
provements and  new  construction,  and 
dividends. 

The  tabulation  by  districts  shows  "the 
greatest  gain  to  have  been  made  both  in  the 
month  of  April,  1916,  and  for  the  ten 
months  ended  April  30,  1916,  by  the,  roads 
operating  in  the  Eastern  district."  Those 
next  to  show  the  best  results  during  the 
periods  named  were  roads  operating  in 
the  Western  district,  while  the  gross 
revenue  increased  $210  per  mile  and  total 
operating  expense  increased  $102  per  mile. 
The  net  operating  revenue  of  all  the  roads 
gained  $107  per  mile,  or  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent,  over  April,  1915. 

Maintaining  Discipline. — "  Discipline;  " 
said  a  Government  official  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington,  "  naval  discipline  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs." 

"  They  tell  a  story  to  illustrate  this. 

"  A  naval  officer  said  to  a  seaman: 

"  '  What  idiot  told  you  to  dump  that 
pile  of  dunnage  there?  ' 

"  '  It  was  the  captain,  sir,'  the  sailor 
answered. 

"  '  Humph,'  said  the  officer,  '  let  it 
remain  there,  then,  and  take  twelve  hours 


in  irons,  my  man,  for  calling  the  captain 
an  idiot.'  " — Washington  Star. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagxalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


ASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
itches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
eth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
ild,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
oken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
y  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 

auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
o  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 

goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  tx- 
nse  should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
<ys.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
my,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

VSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

UILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
d  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
e  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit— 
i  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
ible.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
MERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ilARMACY  FOR  SALE.— An  accident 
iving  incapacitated  me  from  personally 
ndinting  my  business,  I  offer  for  sale  the 
uncan  Pharmacy  at  Duncan,  Arizona.  Stock 
id  fixtures  will  invoice  about  $4000.  Will 
ther  rent  or  sell  store,  a  double  wall  re-in- 
rced  concrete  with  basement  30x71  feet,  full 
awneer  glass  front.  In  rich  agricultural, 
ack-raising  and  mining  district.  High  school. 
Ititude3650feet.  Finest  climate,  particularly 
weficial  to  people  of  weak  lungs. 

J.L.T.  WATTERS,  Duncan,  Arizona. 


ADVERTISING 


ILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
ail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
;ek  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
rning  power.     Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 

Page.Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.    

POSITION  WANTED 

roistered  Nurse,  experienced  in  travel  and 
uisehold  management,  desires  position  as 
mpanion  or  chaperone.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ees given  in  exchange.  State  detail  of 
ities.    Address  R.  N.,care  Literary  Digest. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  $50  to  $150  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Company 
21  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  side  line. 
AM  merchants  towns  100,000  and  under  want 
it.  $5.00commissioneachsale.  Nocollecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CANFIELD  MFG.  CO., 
208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

Many  well-known  patents— the  kind  that  man- 
ufacturers buy — made  our  reputation  as  "the 
Attorneys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Protect." 
Write  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  reliable 
book  free.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.88  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  \V  A  X  T  E  D—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market 
your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 
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CANADA 


THE    NEW 
GARDEN     OF 

BY   PACK-HORSE    AND    CANOE    lllKtH  till 
UNDEVELOPED  NEW  BRITISH  CO]  UMBIA 

By  F.  A.    Talbot 

"The  author  traveled  1200  miles  of  this  unbroken  wilderness.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  its  agricultural  resources,  its  adaptation 
for  stock  and  fruit  raising,  its  mining  and  lumbering  possibilities,  and 
the  opportunities  it  presents  for  investments." — Boston  Herald. 

"Exceedingly  interesting,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  "Here 
can  be  found  statements  as  to  the  immense  crops  actually  raised,  also 
bear  hunting  stories,  and  as  for  the  various  experiences  met  with 
while  on  the  long  journey,  they  are  legion." 

Large  crown  octavo,  profusely  illustrated  with  full-page  half-tones. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  fj.65 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THE  LURE  OF 
THE  BIG  GAME! 


There's  sport  tor  all  in 

this  retreut  of  wild  fowl 

and   ganit'   fish.       Fish  —  the  tans, 

weighing  from  40O  lbs.  to  '1  tons — all 

game;  deer,  moose,  in 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Where  quaint  Acadian  villages  lie 
within  reach  ■  >!'  t he  garrisoned  for- 
tresses of  Halifax,  sti miner  rendezvous 
of  <ireat  Britain's  Atlantic  fleet. 
Hotel  accommodations  *7  a  week  up 
.Just  overnight  hy  lx»at  from  B-ist>m 
Write  for  illustrated  Booklet  to 

P.  0.  MOONEY,  Gcn'l  Pats.  Agent, 
123  Hollis  Street,        Halifax.  N.  S. 


&  SI 

USE  YOUR  CAR   OR    USE   OURS 

Send  for  Booklet  D 

MOTOR  TOUR  CO  itool  BOSTON 


RAYMOND  -WHITCQMB 


Yellowstone  and  Alaska 
Tours  even  week  visiting 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemlte,  Yellowstone, 
California,  Canadian    Rockies,  Glacier 
Park,  Uaaka  and  other  resort-. 

West   Indies 

Detightful  touretoCuba,  Jamaica.  Pan- 
ama ami  fosta  Rica.  Much  autonto- 
bilinu.  Leaving  Jul)  an,  Aug.  ia.Sent.9. 

Also  Tour*  to  South   America  and 
Japan — China 

Stmd    tor    llooklrl    Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Itept.   S.     II   Teaple  Place.   Bo«lon 
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Hudson  River 

By  Daylight 

~EX)R  the  through  trip, 
-*-  New  York  to  Albany, 
or  for  a  delightful  days 
outing,  take  one  of  the 
splendid  Day  Line  flyers. 

Service  daily. except  Sun- 
day. Through  rail  tickets 
via  New  York  Central  or 
West  Shore  R.R.  accepted 
on  steamers.  Orchestra; 
restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps 
for  literature. 

Hcdsox  River  Day  Line 
nunmwiimi  nvust  piek 

\1  \>  TOKk 


Going  to  Atlantic  City  ? 
Stop  at  the  St.  Charles 

You  Will  Come  Again 


+  +  +  +  +  *  +  **^ 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

TICKETS  and  TOURS 

We    offer   tours   to    Alaska     Japan,    South    America 

under    personal    escort.      We    arrange    independent 

\  acation  Tours  anywhere  at  inclusive  prices. 

WVile  us  about  your  plana 

UB  Broaduaj,  \pw  Yni-k 

Philadelphia        Boston        Chicago        San  Franci.cu 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  office. 
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"Can  my  scalp 
grow  healthy 
hair?" 

Of  course  it  can — 
provided  the  tiny  hair 
follicles  are  still  alive 
and  the  health-seeking 
hair  roots  properly 
nourished. 

Even  though  dan- 
druff and  lack  of  care 
have  up  to  now  made 
your  hair  unhealthy  and 
unattractive,  shampoo- 
ing with  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  can  definitely 
promise  this: 

An  observable  improve- 
ment in  softness,  natural 
color  and  attractiveness  of 
your  hair  after  the  first 
shampoo. 

A   permanently    bettered 
scalp    and   hair    condition, 
following  regular  use.    Send 
10c  for  sample  cake. 

Further  information  of 
a  very  practical  nature  is 
offered  you  in  our  36  page 
Manual,  "The  Hair  and 
Scalp — Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  which  we 
will  gladly  send  free  on 
request. 


iPure  as  the  Pines"' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
— an  effective  cleanser,  deli- 
cately perfumed.  Liberal 
sample  bottle,  10c. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84  A,  81  Fulton  St. 

New  York 
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THE'  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  io  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


*r   S»> 


"R.  McF.,"  Montgomery,  Ala, — "In  the 
sentence,  '  The  works  of  Victor  Hugo  are  indiges- 
tible to  me,'  kindly  tell  me  if  indigestible  is  used 
correctly  or  not.  Some  people  have  told  me  it  was 
never  used  that  way  and  others  have  said  it  was 
not  used  any  more." 

The  word  indigestible  is  in  good  use  in  the 
sentence  you  quote.  It  is  defined  as:  "1.  Not 
digestible,  or  difficult  to  digest;  hence,  not 
capable  of  assimilation  by  the  mind.  2.  Incapable 
of  being  accepted  or  endured:  as,  indigestible 
books."  The  word  is,  therefore,  in  good  literary 
usage. 

"H.  B.  McC,"  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — "Please 
give  me  a  full  statement  of  the  Titanic  steamship 
disaster." 

The  Titanic  was  launched  at  Belfast,  May  31, 
1911;  she  foundered,  after  colliding  with  an 
iceberg,  Sunday,  April  14,  1912,  while  on  her 
maiden  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  On 
this  occasion  1,503  persons  lost  their  lives,  of 
whom  688  were  members  of  the  crew;  533  were 
third -cabin  passengers,  162  second  cabin,  and 
120  first  cabin.  Among  these  were  53  children, 
103  women,  and  1,347  men. 

On  Monday,  April  15,  Captain  Rostrom  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  with  the  Cunard 
liner  Carpathia,  and  rescued  703  persons — 52 
children,  336  women,  and  315  men.  If  the  officers 
of  the  Leyland  liner  California,  who,  the  British 
Admiralty  Court  and  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  found,  "  had  seen  the  Titanic's  signals 
of  distress,"  had  answered  them,  the  lives  of  most, 
if  not  of  all,  the  passengers  and  crew — -1,662  men, 
439  women,  and  105  children — would  have  been 
saved. 

"F.  P.  O'B.,"  Lawrence,  Mass. — "How  should 

the  word  precedent  be  pronounced?" 

All  depends  upon  which  word  you  mean.  The 
adjective,  which  means  "preceding  in  point  of 
time,"  is  pronounced  pre-ce'dent — the  first  C  as 
in  valley;  the  second,  as  in  see;  and  the  third,  as 
in  moment.  The  noun,  which  means  "established 
mode  of  procedure;  previous  usage  or  custom,"  is 
pronounced  prec'e-dent  (which  approximates  to 
pres'i-dent) — the  first  e  as  in  pen;  the  second,  as  in 
valley;  and  the  third  as  in  moment. 

"P.  W.  D.,"  Ancon,  C.  Z. — "Please  tell  me 
just,  what  'John  Bull'  represents,  i.e.,  does  he 
represent  England,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
British  Isles,  or  the  British  Empire?  Can  he — I 
think  of  him  as  a  stout,  red-faced,  touchy  En- 
glishman— include  French  -  Canadians,  Hindus, 
Kaffirs,  etc.?  If  he  does,  a  recent  cartoon  show- 
ing an  Australian,  a  Canadian,  and  a  Hindu 
fighting  alongside  'John  Bull'  is  incorrect, 
is  it  not?" 

The  stout,  florid-faced  gentleman  to  whom  you 
refer  represents  England.  The  typical  represen- 
tative of  Scotland  is  Sandy  MacPherson,  and  of 
Ireland,  Paddy  O'Brien,  otherwise  Patrick 
O'Brien,  Esq.  Then,  there  is  Taffy  the  Welshman 
of  the  nursery-rime  fame,  and  Jean  Baptiste  is 
the  typical  French-Canadian. 

"A.  E.  M.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "Is  it  correct  or 
incorrect  to  address  a  lady  whose  husband  is  a 
physician  as  'Mrs.  Dr.'?" 

It  is  not  now  considered  good  form  to  address 
the  wife  of  a  physician  as  "  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown." 

"J.  A.  L.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  let  me 
know  the  correct  way  to  divide  the  word  'Pagli- 
acci'  into  syllables." 

Pa"li-a'chi — first  a  as  in  artistic;  the  g  is  silent; 
both  I's  as  in  police;  second  a  as  in  art. 

"O.  L.  A.,"  Tuff,  Texas. — "A  friend  says 
'sniping'  is  pronounced  'snip-ping'  and  I  say  it 
is  'sni-ping.'  In  San  Antonio  Express  they  had 
it  printed  'snipping'  which  I  never  saw  hefore. 
I  am  sure  '  sni-ping,'  is  correct.  Please  decide. 
Did  not  the  word  originate  during  the  Boer  War?  " 

This  word  is  the  present  participle  of  the  verb 

snipe   (i  as  in  ice),  and   is  pronounced   snip'ing 

lit  t  i  as  in  ice,  second  i  as  in  habit).    The  word 


snipe  is  denned  as,  "To  shoot  at  (members  of  the 
enemy)  at  long  range,  and  usually  from  ambush." 
While  the  word  obtained  general  currency  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  during  the  Boer 
War,  it  was  by  no  means  new,  and  had  been  used 
for  a  century  or  more  in  this  sense  as  well  as  that 
of  shooting  snipe.  See  Selwyn's  "Letters,"  vol. 
vi,  p.  621  (1782). 

"J.  S.,"  Chatham,  Ont.,  Can. — "Kindly 
answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  The  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  are,  I  believe,  of  direct  German 
origin.  Why,  then,  are  they  called  'Dutch,'  the 
term,  while  of  German  derivation,  being  one 
which  applies,  at  least  primarily,  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands?  (2)  Is  it  correct  when 
speaking  of  a  German  to  call  him  a  '  Dutchman '?  " 

(1)  Pennsylvania  in  its  beginnings  was  partially 
populated  by  the  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam, 
and  these  during  Penn's  time  were  naturally 
known  as  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Later  on,  a  large 
number  of  Germans,  Lutherans,  Moravians,  etc., 
settled  in  the  Pennsylvania  valleys,  until,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  was  spoken  of  by 
Franklin  as  German.  Their  language,  German, 
was  no  doubt  modified  by  that  of  the  Dutch,  and 
became  a  mixture  of  Dutch,  German,  and  Low 
German,  which  dialect  was  and  is  known  as 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  as  are  also  the  people  who 
speak  it.     (2)  A  German  is  not  a  Dutchman. 

"C.  J.  H.,"  Cleveland,  Tenn. — "Please  pro- 
nounce Bas-relief  in  English  and  French,  and  state 
which  usage  is  preferred." 

The  accepted  English  pronunciation  of  the 
term  is  ba-re-lef — a  as  in  art,  first  e  as  in 
remain,  second  e  as  in  reef.  The  French  pro- 
nunciation is  ba-re"lyef — a  as  in  art,  both 
e's  as  in  there. 

"E.  F.  McC,"  Lander,  Wyo. — "For  some  time 
I  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  from  what  work 
the  quotation  'Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,'  is  taken, 
or  its  origin.  I  find  the  quotation  and  its  meaning 
given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  but  do  not 
find  the  author." 

This  proverb  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and,  of  the 
many  lexicons  and  encyclopedias  in  which  we 
have  found  it  recorded,  we  have  not  found  one  to 
give  us  a  clue  to  its  authorship.  We  have,  how- 
ever, found  a  fragmental  quotation  from  Floras, 
De  Qualitate  Vitx,  Fragment  viii,  which  reads: 
"Consules  fiunt  quotannis  et  novi  proconsules; 
Solus  aut  rex  aut  poeta  non  quotannis  nascitur," 
the  translation  of  which  is  "Each  year  new 
consuls  and  proconsuls  are  made;  but  not  every 
year  is  a  king  or  a  poet  born."  Hence,  probably, 
"  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  the  poet  is  born  and 
not  made. 

"H.  C.  D.,"  Greenville,  111. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  town  Worcester,  Mass.  ?  " 

Worcester  is  pronounced  wus'tar — u  as  in  full, 
a  as  in  final. 

"E.  D.  D.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Kindly  tell  me 
whether  or  not  a  market  may  be  characterized 
as  inexhaustible?" 

A  market  is  a  place  where  the  factor  of  supply 
is  controlled  by  that  of  the  demand.  If  the 
demand  be  greater  than  the  supply  the  latter 
becomes  exhausted  and  then  there  is  no  market. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  a 
market  is  not  inexhaustible.  But  the  word 
inexhaustible  may  be  used  correctly  of  demand 
and  of  supply,  for  a  demand  may  be  so  great  that 
it  can  not  bo  filled,  and  a  supply  may  be  so  unfail- 
ing and  continuous  as  to  be  inexhaustible.  Under 
such  a  condition  supply  and  demand  might  be  said 
to  create  an  inexhaustible^market. 

"W.  D.,"  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. — "Please  give 
the  calendar  date  of  beginning  of  Jewish  Passover 
for  the  year  1858." 

The  Jewish  Passover  for  the  year  1858  began  on 
Friday,  April  9;  the  date  according  to  the  Hebrew 
Calendar  is  Nizan  15,  5618. 

"M.,"  Winnipeg,  Man. — "The  following  sen- 
tence occurs  in  a  medical  paper:  'Some  of  the 
facts  regarding  this  class  of  cases  wore  set  forth 
in  the  following  words.  ..."  Is  the  expression 
Class  of  cases'  correct,  or  should  it  be  'class 
of  case'?"  i 

Either  form  is  correct.  Everything  depends  on 
what  is  meant.  The  Lexicographer  can  imagine 
a  class  of  case  (meaning  a  group  of  similar  cases)  or 
a  class  of  cases  (meaning  a  number  Of  cases  which 
resemble  each  other,  but  which  differ  somewhat 
in  their  symptoms). 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  (July  29)  constructed  from  official  dispatches, 
news  reports,  and  the  accounts  of  war-correspondents,  by  the  Editor.  It  will  be  a  running  narrative,  telling  the  story  of  each  campaign 
separately  and  joining  them  together  into  a  connected  whole.  The  edition  of  this  issue  will  be  limited  and  orders  should  be  placed  now 
to  avoid  disappointment.     Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  each. 


GERMANY'S   UNDERWATER   STREET   TO   AMERICA 


ONE  WEEK'S  HOAX  becoming  the  next  week's  reality, 
our  papers  turned  quickly  from  amused  references  to  a 
"Diving  Dutchman"  and  the  "sea-serpent  season" 
to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  German  cargo-submarine  Deulschland 
as  a  noteworthy  triumph  of  German  navai  skill.  In  Baltimore, 
the  western  terminus  of  what  a  Berlin  paper  has  called  the 
"new  commercial  street  opened  to  America,"  The  American 
acclaimed  the  feat  as  marking  "a  now  era  in  the  world's  marine 
history."  "Man's  greatest  single  victory  over  the  forces  of 
the  sea"  is  the  Boston  Journal's  phrase.  "As  the  Clermont  is 
remembered,  and  the  Savannah,  so  will  the  Deutschland  be," 
predicts  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Other  freight-carrying  sub- 
marines are  to  follow  the  Deulschland,  and,  comments  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "it  is  not  now  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that 
in  the  near  future  a  Zeppelin  will  come  to  us  through  the  air 
with  tho  same  ease  that  the  Deutschland  plowed  her  way  be- 
neath the  waves."  Whatever  else  is  to  be  said  about  this 
European  War,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  it  has  made  for 
itself  a  memorable  place  in  history  "by  showing  conclusively 
that  the  air  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  no  longer  barred  against 
human  rivalry  with  the  fish  and  the  bird."  Voyages  quite  as 
long  as  that  of  the  Deutschland  have  been  made  by  submarines, 
s.iys  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "but  none  without  convoy 
or  intermediate  stops,  and  certainly  none  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  entered  a  defended  port  practically  unheralded  and  unseen." 
For  sixteen  days,  as  the  New  York  Times  points  out,  this 
unarmed  boat  "traversed  a  sea  haunted  by  eager  enemies,  any 
one  of  which  could  send  her  and  all  her  company  to  the  bottom 
with  a  single  shot."  She  was  truly  a  pioneer,  says  the  New 
York  Globe,  "a  merchant-boat  pure  and  simple,"  on  a  peaceful 
and  useful  mission,  "yet  for  sheer  audacity  what  she  has  done  is 
as  astonishing  as  anything  that  lias  come  out  of  this  war  of 
prodigies."     At  the  same  time,  continues  The  Globe. 

"Of  actual  practical  value  the  achievement  is  probably 
destitute.  Many  hundreds  of  such  trips  would  hardly  suffice 
to  relax  the  strangle-grip  on  Germany's  foreign  commerce,  nor 
is  it  likely  that  what  one  boat  did  many  would  be  permitted 
to  do;    human  ingenuity  is  by  no  means  limited  to  yes-action, 


the  fecund  mother  of  no-action.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  highly  stimulated  expectations  of  elated  Germans  are  des- 
tined to  disappointment  in  respect  to  substantial  gains  from 
Captain  Konig's  thousand  or  less  leagues  under  the  sea." 

The  relief  that  Germany  can  expect  to  obtain  from  a  fleet 
of  submarine-freighters,  declares  the  Springfield  Union,  "is  so 
small  that  it  is  much  like  trying  to  dip  up  the  ocean  with  a  tea- 
spoon." "The  vigilance  of  the  British  war-ships  and  the  in- 
ordinate cost  and  risk  involved  in  running  an  underseas  fleet 
between  Germany  and  America  preclude  the  possibility  of  much 
action  in  this  direction  of  a  kind  calculated  to  hearten  the  enemy 
or  offset  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  pressure  of  the  Allied 
blockade,"  confidently  asserts  the  Toronto  Globe.  And  the 
Canadian  daily  adds  that  "as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  experi- 
ment, this  has  been  realized  since  the  war  by  the  enormously 
increased  radius  of  action  and  general  seaworthiness  of  the 
naval  submarine.  Its  conversion  into  a  mercantile  craft  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  and  actual  requirement."  The  feat  has 
little  importance  for  normal  times,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun's  opinion,  since — 

"In  times  of  peace  there  is  no  obvious  advantage  in  it  over 
vessels  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  cheaper  of 
construction,  nor  is  it  as  economical  in  operation  as  an  ordinary 
ship;  it  is  slower  and  far  less  comfortable;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  ever  be  so  designed  as  to  carry  an  equal  quantitj7  of 
cargo;  finally,  its  navigation  is  and  is  likely  to  remain  much 
more  precarious  than  that  of  modern  steamships  with  their 
multiform  devices  for  detecting  danger  and  securing  safety. 
All  things  considered,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  dream  and  noth- 
ing more  to  assume  that  any  type  of  submarine  can  ever  come 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  passenger  traffic  or  the  com- 
merce-bearing of  peaceful  times." 

■\  et  the  Providence  Journal  does  see  a  possibility  that  out  of 
this  war-invention  may  "come  a  serviceable  commercial  device 
for  times  of  peace — the  submersible  ship  that  will  use  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  in  fair  weather  and  dip  below  when  the  stormy 
winds  arise." 

Substantial  practical  results  of  the  voyage  of  the  Deutschland 

and  its  possible  successors  are  seen  by  manv  editorial  observers. 
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Captain  Konig  brought  over  a  cargo  of  dyestuff  s  valued  approxi- 
mately at  $1,000,000,  while  his  boat  cost  only  half  that  sum.  She 
is  to  return  with  a  cargo  of  rubber  and  nickel.  As  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  points  out:  "there  are  other  things  out  of 
which  profit  may  be  made,  even  at  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  trans- 


"  'ow  did  'e  do  it!  " 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

portation,  while  the  war  lasts,  proving  that  the  submarine-mer- 
chantman may  be  a  very  serviceable  craft  in  time  of  emergency. 
It  may  even  be  a  kind  of  secret  emissary  in  time  of  peace." 
Then  there  are  the  advantages  Germany  wins  in  smuggling 
through  securities  and  papers,  say  others.  This  submarine  trade 
"will  be  of  great  advantage  to  America,  too,"  says  the  delighted 
Professor  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard.  Quite  welcome,  agrees  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "in  view  of  British  interference  with 
American  mails."  If  a  regular  service  is  established,  and  75 
per  cent,  of  the  voyages  are  completed  safely,  we  read  in  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  "a  serious  shortage  of  dyes  will  no  longer 
exist."  Medical  circles,  we  read  in  the  press,  welcome  the  pos- 
sible end  of  a  serious  shortage  in  aspirin,  salvarsan,  and  other 
drugs.  Besides  these  material  benefits,  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  believes  that 

"the  visit  of  the  submarine-merchantship  and  her  successful 
return  home,  laden  with  American  products,  will  effectively 
dispose  of  the  charge  that  this  nation  has  been  guilty  of  unneu- 
trality  because  we  have  manufactured  and  sold  munitions  of 
war  and  other  supplies  to  the  Allied  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
If  it  should  transpire  that  Germany  has  at  last  found  the  means 
of  carrying  needed  American  products  to  her  ports,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  it  was  not  American  unfriendliness  but  Ger- 
man incapacity  that  limited  our  sales  to  Allied  nations." 

The  arrival  of  the  Deulschland,  as  English  editors  are  reminding 
us,  raises  several  trying  questions  for  our  State  Department. 
The  United  States  authorities  have  recognized  the  status  of 
the  Deulschland  as  an  unarmed  merchantman.  But,  says  The 
New  Republic, 

"just  as  the  armed  submarine  can  not  very  well  comply  witli 
the  law  of  visit  and  search  in  destroying  enemy  commerce,  so 
the  merchant  submarine  provides  poor  material  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  law  by  an  enemy  cruiser.  There  would  be 
no  satisfactory  way  of  distinguishing  between  an  offensively 
armed  and  an  inoffensive  submarine,  and  a  cruiser  which  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  character  of  the  submarine  before 
opening  fire  would  be  exposing  itself  to  possible  destruction. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Assuming  that  submersible  merchant-vessels 
are  c'apable  of  being  very  much  improved,  and  that  in  some  future 
war  they  can  be  used  in  large  numbers,  a  wholly  effective  naval 
blockade;  of  an  enemy  port  becomes  impossible." 


The  same  idea  occurs  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  Al- 
bany Times-Union,  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  while  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  remarks  hopefully: 

"The  submersible  merchantman  frees  every  scientific  ship- 
building nation  of  the  fear  of  starvation  through  war.  And  if 
nations  cannot  be  starved  into  defeat  and  are  unbeatable  on 
any  other  basis,  why  make  the  attempt?  Here  is  a  long  stride 
toward  peace;  war  may  depart  from  us  not  merely  because  it 
is  wrong,  but  because  it  is  ridiculously  ineffective." 

Mindful  of  her  future  supremacy  on  the  seas,  says  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  England  will 
assert  "that  all  underwater  boats  are  war-ships — or  potential 
war-ships."  The  theory  would  doubtless  be  that,  as  Mr.  Fred- 
eric R.  Coudert  puts  it,  "the  very  nature  of  a  submarine  would 
apparently  indicate  that  she  was  not  built  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  placing  of  a  lot  of  baled  hay  upon  the  deck  of  a  dreadnought 
would  not  change  the  character  of  the  ship,  and  the  same  pre- 
sumption is  against  the  peaceful  character  of  a  submarine." 

The  problem  confronting  our  Government  is  complicated,  as 
the  Baltimore  News  observes,  "by  the  fact  that  a  submarine  like 
the  Deulschland  is  essentially  a  war-period  vessel,  tr~  not  a 
war- vessel."  "Suppose  this  new  craft  to  be  just  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  a  carrier  of  merchandise,  without  naval  equipment,  or 
any  purpose  of  attack,  or  even  of  forcible  resistance,  what," 
asks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  in  this  connection, 
"is  likely  to  be  its  practical  relation  to  belligerent  and  neutral 
rights  and  obligations  ?" 

"Its  very  purpose  is  one  of  evasion,  if  not  of  direct  violation, 
of  what  is  called  law  between  nations  in  time  of  war.  Assuming 
that  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  have  a  genuine  blockade 
against  trade  between  Germany  and  neutral  countries,  which 
they  have  a  right  to  maintain  with  the  utmost  strictness,  f'^ey 
can  of  course  intercept  these  undersea  craft  on  their  way  ^  it 
if  they  can  catch  them ;  if  they  can  not  take  them  into  port  they 
may  destroy  them.  But  suppose  they  reach  a  neutral  port 
and  discharge  their  cargo,  and  load  up  for  the  return  trip  with 
all  sorts  of  contraband  goods  for  the  enemy  of  those  Allies,  with 
deliberate  intent  to  run  the  blockade  by  diving  out  of  sight  and 
going  under  water  at  the  least  sign  of  peril  on  the  surface. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  contra- 
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U.  S. — "  Haven't   a   Lusilania   settlement   on    board,    have   you. 
Captain  ?  "  — Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

band  trade  with  neutral  countries,  and  violating  the  embargo, 
and  evading  the  blockade,  just  as  far  as  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished.  No  doubt  that  is  the  right  of  the  belligerent  so 
long  as  it  does  not  itself  make  any  attack  upon  other  merchant- 
vessels  or  violate  the  rights  of  neutrals;  but  how  about  the 
obligations  of  neutrals  in  regard  to  the  use  of  their  ports  for 
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THE   FIRST  TRANSATLANTIC   SUBMARINE-FREIGHTER  AND  HER  CAPTAIN 

The  Deutschland  as  she  lay  in  Baltimore  harbor,  with  an  attendant  tug  close  behind  her.  She  has  no  guns  or  torpedo-tubes.  The 
cargo-holds  are  beneath  the  bulging  sides.  According  to  Captain  Konig  (at  the  left),  she  is  but  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  submarine-freighters  which 
will  seek  American  ports  in  defiance  of  the  British  Navy  to  bring  us  dyestuffs  and  drugs  and  to  take  back  the  supplies  Germany  needs  most. 


this  kind   of   trade,  which   is   deliberately  planned  and  directed 
for  the  defeat  of  the  blockade  at  the  other  end  of  the  line?" 

International  law,  concludes  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  "did 
not  contemplate  any  such  situation  as  this."  Other  editors 
contend  that  this  peaceful  submarine  has  made  rubbish  of 
the  established  laws  of  war  at  sea.  How,  for  instance,  quotes 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  can  the  right  of  "visit  and  search" 
be  "any  longer  worth  a  marlinespike,  when  a  merchant-ship  can 
dive  like  a  loon  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  cruiser?"  But 
The  Evening  Post  can  hardly  take  seriously  this  and  similar  ques- 
tionings of  the  effectiveness  of  the  British  blockade,  and  it  says: 

"An  occasional  submarine-merchantman  getting  through 
would  be  only  a  blockade-runner,  and  a  few  successful  block- 
ade-runners do  not  prove  that  a  blockade  is  not  effective. 
Besides,  the  law  of  blockade  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  and 
in  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  applicable.  An  aeroplane 
flying  over  a  blockading  squadron  would  not  demonstrate  that 
the  blockade  was  not  valid  in  law;  no  more  can  a  submarine 
slipping  under  the  cruisers  on  blockade." 

Columns  of  newspaper  discussion  of  the  new  possibilities  in 
international  law  must  remain,  however,  somewhat  academic 
until  something  happens  to  the  Deutschland,  or  until  the  Allied 
Governments  take  some  official  notice  of  it. 

Meanwhile,    certain    facts    regarding    this   first    transatlantic 

(/-boat    liner    are    thus    briefly    tabulated     by    the     Brooklyn 

Eagh  : 

Commander Captain  Konig 

Crew -i  officers,  26  men 

Length  of  vessel 800  feet 

Tonnage 701  tons 

Cargo 780  tons  of  tlyestutTs 

Time  to  cross 1(>  da>s 

Dates Fune  -':f  to  July  !> 

I  distance 8,800  miles 

Captain  Konig  was  cordially  received  at  Baltimore,  and  gave 
several  newspaper  interviews.  He  said  his  voyage  was  unevent- 
ful, that  all  but  ninety  miles  were  traversed  on  the  surface,  that 
the  Deutschland  submerged  leus  than  twenty  times,  twelve  times 
in  the  North  Sea  and  the  British  Channel.  Once,  in  the  Channel, 
she  rested  on  the  sea-floor  for  ten  hours. 

Besides  the  Bremen,  which  is  to  follow  the  Dcutschlaml. 
several  more  undersea  freighters  arc  being  built.  The  originator 
of  the  idea  is  Mr.  Alfred  Lohmann,  of  Berlin,  and  the  boats  are 
owned  by  the  German  Ocean  Navigation  Company  of  Bremen, 
which  is  largely  controlled  by  North  German  Lloyd  men. 


"TOM   BROWN"    GOES   BACK   TO 
SING   SING 

A  THOUSAND  MILES  FROM  SING  SING,  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  is  felt  in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  when  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is 
at  last  officially  reinstated  as  warden  of  the  New  York  State 
Prison.  The  reading  and  thinking  public  is  not  so  engrossed 
in  the  European  War  or  Mexico,  observes  The  Tribune,  that 
it  has  lost  sight  of  the  "political  drive"  on  Mr.  Osborne  which 
was  intended  to  "push  him  forever  out  of  public  life."  The 
charges  of  mismanagement,  perjury,  and  immorality,  as  pre- 
viously recorded  in  these  pages,  having  been  dismissed,  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  restored  him  to  his  office,  which  elicits  from 
the  St.  Louis  Star  the  remark  that  his  return  is  a  "triumph  of 
right  and  a  defeat  for  wrong,"  with  the  added  result  that  the 
work  of  reform  in  our  penal  institutions  will  go  on  with  "new 
impetus."  Nearer  the  field  of  work  where  the  "Tom  Brown" 
of  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  won  a  national  reputation,  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  tells  us  that  his  reappointment  may 
be  regarded  as  the  "closing  chapter  of  one  of  the  ugliest  polit- 
ical moves  made  in  New  York  State  in  years."  He  was  set 
upon  by  the  bipartisan  political  ring  of  Westchester  County, 
this  journal  recalls,  because  he  "declined  to  appoint  men  sug- 
gested to  him,  because  he  ended  graft  at  the  prison,  and  because 
he  otherwise  interfered  with  practises  in  vogue  at  the  institu- 
tion for  years."  Be  is  "fully  vindicated"  while  his  enemies  are 
"routed  and  discredited."  The  Standard  Union  also  thinks 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  "more  vicious"  list  of 
counts  in  a  blanket  indictment  than  that  returned  last  winter 
againsl  Mr.  Osborne,  but  the  public  promptly  realized  that  it 
was  a  "political  move,"  and  kept  its  faith  in  the  warden,  and 
"time  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  swift  judgment."  The 
New  York  Evening  Mail  wonders  whether  Governor  Whitman 
will  take  one  further  step  and  bring  to  justice  the  authors  of 
the  plot. 

While  giving  him  credit  for  "substantial  contributions"  to 
the  cause  of  prison-reform  and  rejoicing  in  his  vindication  from 
"brutal"  indictments  tiled  against  him.  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  hopes  that  he  has  modified  somewhat  his  vision  of 
a  warden's  duties.  It  calls  him  an  "extremist,"  and  says  "the 
inevitable  result  of  overdoing  in  his  work  will  be  reaction." 
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MORE   "PERIL "   IN  THE   FAR   EAST 

A  SINISTER  ASPECT  is  seen  by  some  of  our  press  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  treaty  signed  at  Petrograd  on  July  3. 
L  The  New  York  American  says  the  document  "simply 
means  that  these  two  Powers  have  agreed  to  partition  Asia 
between  them  and  drive  the  United  States  out  of  the  'open 
door'  and  then  shut  and  lock  the  door."  The  American  has  been 
warning  the  country  so  many  years  about  the  "yellow  peril"  that 
it  can  not  now  understand  the  surprize  with  which  the  "menac- 
ing announcement"  of  the  pact  between  the. enemy  nations  of 
eleven  years  ago  has  been  received  by  our  Government  and  our 
press.  Rumors  once  current  that  the  Japanese  were  "surrepti- 
tiously cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Germany"  are  now 
smothered  by  an  "agreement  of  the  blanket  brand,"  observes 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  "may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory  or 
acceptable  to  the  British  Foreign  Office."  Meanwhile,  as  our 
trade  with  China  happens  to  be  growing,  our  State  Depart- 
ment should  closely  scrutinize  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The 
same  suggestion  is  made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which 
says  that  "America  can  not  afford  to  continue  an  indifferent 
spectator  while  the  commercial  and  political  future  of  400,000,- 
000  prospective  purchasers  is  being  determined  behind  closed 
doors,  amid  an  international  confusion  which  furnishes  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  for  devious  diplomacy." 

The  treaty  is  effective  for  ten  years  and  the  summary  of  it,  as 
given  to  the  press,  is  said  to  be  virtually  the  text,  and  reads  in 
Tokyo  dispatches  as  follows: 

"First — Japan  will  take  part  in  no  arrangement  or  political 
combination  directed  against  Russia.  Russia  will  take  part  in 
no  arrangement  or  political  combination  directed  against  Japan. 

"Secondly — In  case  the  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  in 
the  Far  East  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which  are  recog- 
nized by  the  other  contracting  party,  are  menaced,  Japan  and 
Russia  will  consult  with  each  other  on  measures  to  adopt  with 
a  view  to  supporting  or  extending  assistance  for  the  safeguarding 
and  defense  of  these  rights  and  interests." 

Japan  assures  us  that  our  interests  are  not  imperilled  by  the 
new  pact.    The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  is  reported  as  saying: 

"The  convention  is  effectually  an  emphasis  upon,  and  an  exten- 
sion of,  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  based  upon  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China,  whose  open  door  and  integrity  are  not  endan- 
gered.    American  trade  and  interests  are  in  no  wise  affected." 

Premier  Okuma,  too,  tells  the  press  that  the  treaty  is  not 
directed  in  any  way  against  the  United  States,  but  the  Boston 
Transcript  remarks  that  his  "somewhat  premature  assurance 
that  it  is  not  arouses  a  certain  suspicion  that  it  may  be."  The 
Boston  editor  then  turns  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  treaty,  which  provides  for  cases  where  the  terri- 
torial rights  or  special  interests  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  are  involved,  and  claims  that  this  "says,  as  plainly  as 
any  diplomatic  document  ever  could  say,  that  Japan  and  Russia 
have  settled  the  fate  of  China  between  them."  In  consequence, 
the  primary  effect  of  the  treaty  is  to  "weaken  the  alliance 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,"  and  to  make  Russia  the 
Power  for  Japan's  future  dependence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Boston  Herald  says  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new 
convention  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  what  the  contracting 
Powers  declare  it  to  be — "aguaranty  of  peace  in  the  Far  East "— 
and,  for  an  official  Russian  confirmation  of  the  actual  purpose 
of  ihe  agreement,  we  have,  from  an  interview  in  the  Petrograd 
Hi,, i mc  Gazette  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sergius 
Sazonoff,  the  following: 

"The  present  war  opens  up  a  scries  of  problems  for  Russia, 
the  solution  of  which  necessitates  our  confining  our  attention  to 
the  West  for  m.  its.      Relying  on  our  solidarity  with  Japan 

as  regards  Fax-Eastern  questions,  we  can  devote  all  our  energies 
the  solution  of  these  problems  with   the  assurance  that   no 
er   will   take   unfair  advantage  of  China   to  carry  out   its 
ambitious  plans,  as  was  the  case  with  other  countries  bordering 
on  Russia  in  the  East." 


TRADE-WAR   PLANS   OF   THE   ALLIES 

ARE  THE.  ALLIES  MAD  to  propose  a  trade-war  after 
/-\  the  war  of  human  slaughter,  or  are  they  merely  "throw- 
•^  -^-  ing  a  bluff"  that  can  be  seen  through  even  before  it  is 
formally  made?  The  question  is  asked  by  several  editors  with 
reference  to  the  Economic  Conference  held  by  representatives 
of  the  Allied  nations  in  Paris,  early  in  June,  when  restrictive 
trade-regulations  against  enemy  nations  were  outlined  in  three 
groups,  the  first  to  be  effective  during  the  war,  the  second  in  the 
reconstruction  period  after  it,  and  the  third  in  permanency. 
This  means  carrying  on  with  greater  energy  than  ever  before, 
observes  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  economic  contests  which 
developed  into  armed  warfare.  In  fact,  the  Allies  propose  to 
"strengthen  and  widen  their  preparedness  for  repetition  of  the 
war,"  according  to  this  journal,  which  adds  that  "this  dis- 
position, and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  new 
•commercial  treaties  with  every  European  nation  after  the  war, 
are  matters  that  should  deeply  concern  the  United  States 
Government  and  people."  The  United  States  has  kept  out 
of  the  war  of  cannon  and  machine  guns  in  Europe,  the  Chicago 
Post  says,  but  "it  can  not  keep  out  of  this  war,"  and  while  it  is 
well  enough  to  argue  that  the  Allies  will  have  difficulty  in 
achieving  their  aim,  "our  problem  is  to  determine  the  part  we 
must  take  for  the  interest  of  America."  The  peril  which  menaces 
us,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  that — 

"If  Russia  agrees  to  take  what  she  needs  in  manufactured 
goods  and  machinery  from  Japan  or  Great  Britain,  she  will  take 
nothing  from  us.  The  fear  that  we  may  be  barred  from  the 
Orient,  including  China,  is  a  well-grounded  one.  It  is  only  one 
step  to  the  trade  coercion  of  South-American  countries.  The 
Senate  and  the  President  should  determine  on  protective  mea- 
sures and  the  House  should  cooperate  with  them.  Promptness 
and  intelligent  firmness  are  strongly  to  be  recommended." 

And,  in  fact,  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  American  that  the  Administration  is  "considering 
the  necessity  of  early  enactment  of  legislation  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  the  economic  combination  of  the  Allied 
Powers."  The  dispatch  reports  further  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  in  the  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Foriegn 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Stone,  said: 

"The  chief  mutual  purpose  of  the  Allied  nations  is  to  wage 
a  commercial  war  against  Germany  after  Germany  shall  have 
been  defeated.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  disguise  their 
purpose. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  only  natural  for  these  nations,  victorious 
in  war,  to  turn  a  cold,  icy  face  to  America  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world — crush  Germany  industrially  as  well  as  physcially— and 
join  in  a  common  effort  to  rebuild  their  shattered  fortunes  by 
concerted^aetion,  without  deference  to  other  nations. 

"That  policy  would  be  short-sighted,  resulting  in  retaliatory 
measures,  and  wounded  nations  would  suffer  most  if  they  entered 
upon  a  struggle  with  the  neutral  nations  who  might  be  most 
helpful  to  them  in  a  time  of  such  dire  stress." 

But  there  is  "wide-spread  skepticism  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
Allies'  announcement,"Rwe  learn  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
which,>with  other  unbelieving  dailies,  asserts  that  these  Powers 
"can  not  really  expect  to  isolate  the  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
of  thrifty  and  industrious  people  who  inhabit  Central  Europe," 
nor  can  they  really  believe  that  when  the  war  is  over  they  can 
"sentence  these  people  to  industrial  servitude."  Then  The 
Journal  sums  up  the  plan  of  the  Allied  Economic  Conference  as 
follows: 

"First,  while  the  war  lasts,  complete  cessation  of  all  trade 
with  enemy  countries,  and  complete  economic  cooperation  of  the 
Allies  with  one  another. 

"Secondly,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  reconstruction  after  the 
war,  a  joint  defensive  boycott  of  the  Central  Powers,  together 
with  an  elaborate  policy  of  developing  the  Allied  countries  in 
producing  everything  they  need. 

"Thirdly,  permanent  tariffs  and   commercial  arrangements, 
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Oops  i  Ighted    1918,  bj  John  T.  McCut 


THK    SUPREME   TEST. 


— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


whereby  Germany  and  Austria  are  to  be  so  penalized  in  their 
trade  rivalry  with  the  Allies  as  to  be  ruled  out  of  competition." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out  that  as  far 
as  the  indicated  "customs  duties  or  prohibitions"  are  concerned, 
it  is  "quite  impossible"  to  conceive  of  a  coordination  between 
the  "widely  different  fiscal  systems  of  the  four  principal  Allies." 
Then,  apart  from  the  "absurdity  of  organizing  an  economic 
future  on  a  basis  of  hatred"  the  interests  of  the  Allies  are  by 
no  means  the  same,  because — 

"Russia's  geographical  position  compels  a  vast  proportion 
of  her  export  trade  to  be  carried  on  through  Germany  and 
Austria,  even  were  Constantinople  a  free  port.  In  like  manner 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  form  the  most  natural  outlets 
for  Italian  products,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Italian 
Government  giving  its  consent  to  a  drastic  policy  of  non-inter- 
course, such  as  was  outlined  at  Paris.  Then  there  is  the  position 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  presumably  restored  to  France,  since  only 
on  the  theory  of  a  complete  Allied  victory  could  there  be  any, 
such  economic  program  thought  of  as  that  now  under  discussion. 
For  the  redeemed  Reichaland  the  closing  of  the  German  market 
would  spell  ruin." 

The  Journal  of  Corhmerce  informs  us  further  that  the  "most 
modest  statement"  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  Allies  regards 
two  things  as  necessary: 

"First,  Germany's  trade  must  be  brought  down  from  the 
privileged  position  which  it  had  managed  to  acquire  before  the 
war  to  genuine  equality  with  other  nations,  including  neutrals — 
and  the  United  States.  Secondly,  Germany  must  be  estopped — 
that  is,  prevented — by  legal  impediment,  from  continuing  her 
aggressive  economic  policy  for  with  that  she  has  hitherto  pre- 
pared her  military  aggressions.  Hut  the  privileged  position  of 
Germany  as  to  the  trade  of  France  and  Russia  came  to  an  end 
with  the  war,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  will  be  better  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  should  not  he  renewed.  So  highly 
did  Germany  prize  the  control  which  she  had  secured  over 
Russian  commerce,  and  was  gradually  establishing  over  Russian 
financial  enterprise,  that  the  opportunity  to  dictate  a  renewal 
of  the  very  advantageous  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Russia  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  impelling  causes  of  the  war." 

On  top  of  all  this  home  comment  we  read  in  London  press 
dispatches  that  the  commercial  alliance  against  the  Central 
Powers  is  "suffering  an  eclipse"  despite  the  fact  that  the  British 
Government  has  approved  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference. Free-trade  publicists  and  editors,  including  Viscount 
Bryce,  have  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  effect  that  no  reason  exists 
for  changing  Qreal  Britain's  fiscal  policy  after  the  war,  and 
contending  that  war  has  proved  the  strength  of  free  trade  and 
the  weakness  of  protection  at  home  and  abroad. 


GERMANY   AT   BAY 

^TKVER  BEFORE,  as  a  German  paper  notes,  have  the 
J  Allies  been  able  to  drive  at  Germany  from  all  sides  at 
^  once,  and  the  situation  is  frankly  recognized  in  the 
Fatherland  as  serious.  Signs  of  anxiety  are  seen  by  some  of  our 
press  in  a  dispatch,  passed  by  the  German  censor,  from  Karl  H. 
von  Wiegand,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World. 
His  letter  impels  the  New  York  Times  to  say,  "if  von  Wiegand 
talks  in  this  way,  the  end  must  be  nearer  than  had  been  thought." 
For  Mr.  von  Wiegand  has  long  proved  himself  "a  faithful  re- 
flector of  military  sentiment  and  opinion  in  Germany.  He  is 
impregnated  with  it,"  The  Times  tells  us,  and  "repeats  what  he 
hears  with  entire  fidelity  and  not  the  slightest  consideration  for 
how  it  will  strike  outsiders."  That  the  German  authorities  are 
preparing  the  people  for  the  "inevitable,"  this  journal  notes 
further,  is  "at  least  suggested"  in  Mr.  von  Wiegand's  statement, 
that  while  almost  no  information  is  published  giving  the  German 
side,  the  German  newspapers  are  allowed  to  print  long  reports 
from  French  and  .  British  sources.  •  This  "inevitable,"  how- 
ever, is  not  bo. very  near,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  which  thinks  that  "the  Entente  can  not  overwhelm  the 
Teutons  this  year."  Mr.  von  Wiegand  reminds  us  that  "now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  war  the  military  initiative  has  passed  to 
the  other  side."  and  adds: 

"Germany  is  fighting  on  the  defensive  almost  everywhere; 
even  westward  of  Lutsk,  Linsingen's  counter-offensive  has 
slowed  down.  Only  at  Verdun  the  German  Crown  Prince  is 
keeping  up  a  slow,  but  strong  offensive  pressure,  gaining  ground 
literally  foot  by  foot,  and  even  the  combined  offensives  of  the 
Allies  Hast  and  West  have  not  yet  been  able  to  divert  the  Ger- 
mans from  that  goal. 

"Germany  La  lighting  day  and  night  against  superior  numbers 
in  the  West,  with  a  heroism  and  bravery  to  which  the  other  side 
is  -riving  a  lavish  tribute  of  praise.  In  the  East  the  thin,  anemic 
line  of  Bindenburg,  Leopold,  Linsingen.  and  Bothmer  is  strug- 
gling against  almost  overwhelming  odds — often  four  or  five  to 
one.  Fresh  armies,  drummed  up  out  of  Russia's  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  and  equipped  with  ammunition  from  the  arsenals 
of  Japan  and  America,  are  beating  against  those  thin  lines  with 
the  ceaselessness  of  the  sea.  that  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
discouraging  to  the  stoutest  hearts." 

At  the  same  time.  German  soldiers  are  "performing  feats  of 
prodigious  valor"  altho  "fed  on  food  that,  at  the  very  best, 
can  not  have  the  strength-giving,  force-producing  properties 
which    the   men   on   the   other  side   have   in   abundance." 
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COLONEL   ROOSEVELT'S   ARMY 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  has  been  "rounding  up  a  few 
of  the  boys  who  were  with  me  at  Santiago,"  with  such 
good  results  that,  instead  of  a  mere  regiment,  men 
enough  for  a  full  army  division,  perhaps  a  corps,  have  applied  for 
enlistment  as  volunteers  under  the  Colonel  in  case  of  war  with 
Mexico.  In  case  of  war — there's  the  rub,  as  the  newspaper 
paragraphers  have  not  been  slow  to  observe.  Just  as  the 
Colonel  has  his  arrangements  well  under  way,  notes  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  "it  begins  to  look  as  if  there  would  be  no  war." 
"Nothing  seems  to  be  breaking 
just  right  for  Colonel  Roosevelt 
this  year,"  observes  the  Colum- 
bus Ohio  State  Journal,  "and 
the  Mexican  provisional  Govern- 
ment is  getting  to  be  so  blamed 
conciliatory  that  he  may  not 
even  have  a  chance  to  march 
proudly  down  to  the  border 
with  his  12,000  men,  and  fight, 
and  bleed,  and  write  round 
robins  for  his  country."  In 
fact,  it  has  been  announced  in 
behalf  of  the  Colonel  that  the 
work  of  organization  has  been 
discontinued  for  the  present 
because  of  the  peaceful  outlook. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  made  a 
formal  offer  to  the  Government 
of  a  division  of  volunteer 
troops,  and,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Secretary 
Baker  intimated  that  the  ap- 
plication would  be  allowed  in 
case  of  hostilities.  Then,  to 
quote    The    Times,    "on    a   call 

for  volunteers,  the  Colonel  will  become  a  Major-General  and  will 
be  in  command  of  more  than  20,000  soldiers."  The  Colonel, 
we  read,  explained  everything  to  the  War  Department,  designat- 
ing officers  he  would  like  to  have  serve  under  him.  His  brigade 
commanders  were  to  be  Rear-Admiral  Win  slow,  who  retires 
next  week,  and  regular  Army  officers  now  in  active  service. 
Ex-Secretary  of  War  Stimson  was  slated  as  Chief  Quartermaster. 
Others  mentioned  for  officers  were:  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
John  M.  Parker,  Robert  Bacon,  Seth  Bullock,  and  Major 
Groome,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constabulary.  Only  un- 
married men  or  those  of  independent  means  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  were  to  be  taken  as  privates,  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  said  in  his  Oyster  Bay  Independence  Day  speech:  "I 
won't  take  any  married  man  with  a  family  dependent  on  him." 
There  were  to  be  cavalry,  artillery,  and  machine  gunners  with  the 
infantry.  Horses  were  being  assembled,  according  to  The  Times' 
story,  aeroplanes  and  aviators  were  promised,  as  were  also  field- 
ambulances,  field-telephones,  and  the  like.  The  mobilization 
was  to  take  place  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  we  read,  within  a  time- 
limit  of  thirty  days.  The  idea  of  the  "T.  R.  Division,"  says 
The  Times,  "was  conceived  a  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Lusitania 
sinking.  It  was  designed  at  that  time  for  possible  use  against 
Germany."  ' 

So  many  applications  have  been  received  that  the  men  in  this 
possible  army  division  would  probably  be  all  picked  men,  of 
military  training,  or  at  least  able  to  shoot,  ride,  and  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  open.  At  the  Colonel's  office  in  New  York, 
Regis  H.  Post,  once  Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico,  has 
been  "attending  to  the  flood  of  letters  which  pours  in  by  every 
mail,"  and,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  "the  same 
story  comes  from  Oyster  Bay.  Applications  by  the  basketful 
and    the    truck-load    threaten    to    swamp    the    correspondence 


machinery  at  that  interesting  lodge  on  Long  Island's  north 
shore."  And  The  Evening  Sun  concludes:  "It  is  with  unselfish 
eagerness  for  national  service  that  these  applications  are  made, 
and  that  they  should  center  about  Colonel  Roosevelt,  however 
openly  flattering,  is  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  man  and  what  he 
stands  for."  "Whether  this  division  in  the  making  ever  gets 
into  the  hot  deserts  of  gila  monsters  and  tarantulas  or  not," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "its  formation  will  reassert 
in  an  easy  and  comfortable  age  those  ideals  of  allegiance  to  duty 
and  sacrifice  of  self  which  will  help  to  keep  America  from  the 
slough  of  materialism  and  the  sensual  sty."     The  Government, 

thinks    this    editor,    "ought   to 

jump  at  such  a  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  valuable  addition  to  its 
too  scanty  army."  And  as  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt: 


"He  unquestionably  has  a 
natural  capacity  for  military 
service,  and  he  may  be  trusted 
to  put  all  his  experience  in  the 
field  to  .  the  best  use.  More 
than  this,  he  has  that  natural 
gift  for  leadership  which  often 
avails  more  than  technical  effi- 
ciency. His  men  will  trust  him 
and  follow  him  with  a  compel- 
ling enthusiasm.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  any  other  private 
citizen  could  have  gone  to  work 
as  he  has  done  and  raised  such 
a  force  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is 
a  patriotic  achievement  of  a  very 
high  order." 


COMPETITION. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


In  case  of  war,  says  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald,  the  effect  of  the 
Colonel's  action,  "in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  military  sense, 
would  be  immense."  Besides 
his  own  picked  force,  his  example  "would  be  an  inestimable  aid 
to  recruiting  if  additional  volunteers  should  be  necessary." 

But  while  Republican  writers  are  duly  imprest  by  the  spirit 
of  both  the  "Major-General"  and  those  who  would  follow  him 
to  battle,  the  Democratic  New  York  World  and  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call  are  moved  to  scorn  and  ironic  speech.  Sure, 
says  The  Call,  since  Roosevelt  fought  in  "two  battles  eighteen 
years  ago"  and  has  "devoted  about  one-twentieth  of  his  spare 
time  since  then  to  military  affairs,"  he  is  "just  the  man  to  be  a 
Major-General  right  off  the  bat."  Why,  concludes  the  scoffing 
editor,  "it  is  ludicrous;  it  is  the  greatest  joke  in  the  career  of 
this  colossal  political  Dr.  Cook."  And  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  is  moved  to  serious  protest : 

"There  is  no  good  reason  why  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  be 
made  a  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Mexico,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
given  such  a  commission. 

■  "In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  nearly  so  well  equipped  as  a 
number  of  other  men  who  are  available.  The  United  States 
has  not  as  many  trained  officers  of  the  lower  grade  as  it  ought  to 
have,  but  there  are  in  the  Army  a  considerable  number  of  trained 
officers  of  higher  rank  who  are  much  better  fitted  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  volunteer  divisions  than  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

"Since  this  war,  if  there  is  to  be  a  war,  is  to  be  run  for  nobody's 
advertisement,  but  in  the  way  that  will  best  serve  the  country's 
welfare,  Colonel  Roosevelt  need  not  expect  that  he  will  be  given 
precedence  over  these  men 

"Volunteers  can  be  secured  without  Colonel  Roosevelt's  aid 
if  volunteers  are  needed;  and  if  the  Colonel  wishes  to  serve  the 
country  in  a  military  capacity,  he  has  no  right  to  insist  that  high 
rank  and  lofty  position  be  bestowed  upon  him  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  efficient  men." 

The  Public  (Chicago),  distrusting  Mr.  Roosevelt's  military 
ability,  declares  that  "human  life  is  too  precious  to  be  used 
in  turning  colonels  into  generals." 
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WILLIAM   R.  WILLCOX, 

Mr.  Hughes's  campaign  manager. 


WATERING  THK  ELEPHANT. 

— Olubfo  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 
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VANCE  C.  M'CORMICK 

Mr.  Wilson's  campaign  manager. 


THREE    SINCERE    FRIENDS    OF    THE    PROGRESSIVES. 


BIDDING    FOR    THE    PROGRESSIVE    VOTE 

IN  THE  VERY  HOUR  of  its  death,  the  Progressive  party 
won  a  double  victory,  says  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  for 
both  of  the  major  parties  and  both  candidates  "are  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  demise  of  the  Progressive  party  does 
not  mean  the  extinction  of  the  Progressive  spirit,  and  each  is 
competing  with  the  other  in  offering  hostages  to  the  Progressive 
vote."  This  is  evidenced,  according  to  The  News  and  other 
observers,  by  the  characters  of  both  platforms  and  candidates, 
by  the  candidates'  choice  of  campaign  managers,  and  by  the 
nets  of  these  managers.  William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  are  char- 
acterized as  "organization  men,"  but  "antiniachine  men," 
and  both  are  after  the  former  Progressives.  Both  parties  have 
provided  non-part  izan  voters'  leagues  for  those  Progressives 
and  independents  who  wish  to  support  the  candidate  without 
joining  the  party. 

Mr.  Willcox  has  been  postmaster  of  New  York  and  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  which  planned  the  city's  new 
subway  system,  and  as  an  official  appointee,  in  turn,  of  Roose- 
velt and  Hughes,  he  "peculiarly  typifies  the  reunion  of  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  parties."  so  it  seems  to  the  Syracuse 
Herald  (Ind.).  Besides  his  personal  confidence  in  the  man, 
writes  Mr.  II.  N.  Hall  in  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  Hughes 
looks  upon  Mr.  Willcox  as  "the  best  man  in  sight  to  harmonize 
the  sadly  dislocated  and  divergent    elements  of   what    was  mice 

the   most  homogeneous   political   organization   in   the  world." 
Mr.  Willcox  is  quoted  by  this  writer  as  saying  optimistically: 

"We  start  in  with  a  united  Republican  party  behind  Mr. 
Hughes.  Whatever  cleavage  may  have  existed  during  the  past 
four  years  is  now  happily  healed,  and  we  face  the  future  with  a 
united  front.  The  splendid  example  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
will  be  an  inspiration  not  only  to  those  who  followed  him  in 
the  Progressive  party,  but  also  to  all  good  Americans 

"The  result  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  politics." 

"Lots  of  Progressives  have  come  in"  to  see  Mr.  Willcox 
since  he  settled  in  his  New  York  headquarters,  he  says,  and  they 
are  being  greeted,  not  as  "erring  brethren  returning."  but  as 
those  whose  cooperation  in  a  common  cause  is  heartily  welcomed. 
"The  past  is  dead,"  said  Mr.  Willcox  to  a  New   York    rimes 


reporter,  "and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  buried."  Perhaps 
to  bury  it  deeper,  the  Republican  candidate  and  his  campaign 
manager  have  picked  the  campaign  committee,  which  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  describes  as  follows: 

"There  are  seventeen  members,  six  of  them  well-known 
Progressives — George  W.  Perkins,  late  head  of  the  Progressive 
National  Committee,  and  chief  financial  supporter  of  that  party; 
Everett  Colby,  the  leading  New  Jersey  Progressive;  James  R. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  cabinet; 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  of  California,  personal  friend  of  Governor 
Johnson;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  who  was  the  Progressive  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  York  four  years  ago,  and  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
of  Illinois.  The  eleven  Republican  members  are  John  P.  Adams, 
of  Iowa;  W.  II.  Crocker,  of  California;  F.  W.  Estabrook,  of 
New  Hampshire;  James  A.  Hemenway,  of  Indiana;  A.  T. 
Hert,  of  Kentucky;  R.  B.  Howell,  of  Nebraska;  Albert  H. 
Martin,  of  Virginia;  Herbert  Parsons,  of  New  York;  S.  A. 
Perkins,  of  Washington;  Charles  B.  Warren,  of  Michigan,  and 
Ralph  K.  Williams,  of  Oregon." 

Conspicuous  work  will  be  found  for  other  Progressive  leaders, 
and  the  "Old-Guard"  Republicans,  prominent  in  1912,  are,  so 
far,  figuring  rather  inconspicuously  in  the  Hughes  plans.  It  is 
manifest,  The  Republican  concludes,  "that  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Hughes  and  the  rest  is  to  grease  the  ways  for  the  return  of  the 
Bull  Moose  contingent." 

But  it  is  evident  that  some  Progressives  will  not  follow 
Hughes.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  county  committees  have 
repudiated  the  action  of  the  National  Committee  and  have 
told  Progressives  to  vote  as  they  please.  Groups  of  Progres- 
sives in  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  several  Southern  and  Western 
States  have  done  likewise.  Vice-Presidential  nominee  John  M. 
Parker  has  suggested  a  new  Chicago  convention  and  a  new 
independent  ticket.  Bainbridge  Colby  has  said  pleasant  things 
about  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Francis  J.  Heney  is  openly  supporting 
him.  Democratic  hopes  of  decisive  Progressive  support  are 
well  phrased  in  the  words  of  Chairman  McCormick:  "I  have 
already  received  assurance  of  sufficient  Progressive  support  to 
make  the  reelection  of  President  Wilson  certain."  Mr.  McCor- 
mick, who  has  led  the  Progressive  element  of  his  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  has  a  good  record  as  a  reformer  in  politics,  is 
said  to  be  considering  the  appointment  of  former  Progressives, 
who  have  declared  for  Wilson,  upon  his  campaign  committee. 
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In  a  New  York  World  interview,  Mr.  McCormick  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  majority  of  the 
Progressives,  the  rank  and  file,  will  line  up  for  Wilson.  A 
Progressive  Republican  is  really  a  Democrat.  The  Republican 
party  is  fundamentally  reactionary,  and  is  to-day  again  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  special  interests  and  of  men  who 
place  property  rights  above  human  rights 

"When  I  was  running  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  the  Progressives  supported  me  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  stumped  the  State  on  my  behalf.  The  thousands  of 
Progressives,  men  and  women,  who,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
sang  'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!'  were  true  political  revival- 
ists; they  were  fighting  for  principle,  foi  social  justice,  and 
civic  righteousness.  I  can't  believe  that  they  can  be  stand- 
patted,  that  they  will  ever  go  back  and  sing  'Hail!  Hail!  the 
Gang's  All  Here!'  under  the  leadership  of  Murray  Crane  and 
Penrose  and  Smoot." 

The  "biggest  political  fact  in  the  world  to-day,"  declares 
the  Chicago  Journal,  is  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not  deliver 
the  Progressive  vote."  This  hopeful  Democratic  dictum  is 
echoed  by  a  host  of  Democratic  dailies,  such  as  the  Boston 
Post,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  Albany  Times-Union,  Buffalo  Enquirer, 


Philadelphia     Record,    Louisville    Courier  -Journal,    and    New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

In  Republican  circles  it  is  conceded  that  some  Progressives, 
especially  those  who  were  originally  Democrats,  like  Mr.  Heney, 
will  support  Wilson.  They  also  remember  that  there  are  full 
three  months  before  election  day,  and  that  the  voices  of  "lead- 
ers" in  August  may  not  be  a  safe  basis  for  judging  what  the 
votes  of  the  rank  and  file  will  be  in  November.  Yet  most 
Republican  editors  profess  to  believe  that  the  Progressive  vote 
for  Wilson  will  be  almost  negligible,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  after  admitting  the  conspicuous  existence  of  an  element  in 
the  Progressive  party  which  "will  find  the  Republican  prom- 
inence of  Crane  and  Barnes,  Root  and  Penrose,  too  bitter  a 
pill  to  be  swallowed,"  comes  to  this  conclusion: 

"It  has  always  been  granted  that  an  irreconcilable  rump 
would  cherish  the  hope  of  a  permanent  third  party  or  join  the 
Democrats;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decisions  of 
Progressive  'leaders'  one  way  or  the  other  will  count  for  little. 
Only  one  Progressive  leader  had  a  personal  following  of  con- 
sequence; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  party's 
general  alinement  is  already  with  the  Republicans." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  Mexican. — Boston  Transcript. 

What  Mexico  needs  is  the  little  rift  within  the  loot. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Whenever  President  Wilson  gets  in  fighting  mood  his  recoil  is  terrific. 
— Brooklyn  Times. 

Trenches  should  give  Europe  a  wonderful  subway  system  after  the  war. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Those  at  Armageddon,  without  return  tickets,  can  not  be  blamed  for 
feeling  grouchy. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  G.  O.  P.,  having  had  his  broken  leg  set.  is  now  attending  strictly 
to  bis  knitting. — Boston  Transcript. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne  gets  a  second  term  at  Sing  Sing,  but  ho  will 
not  take  an  appeal. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

As  we  understand  it,  "pork"  is  the  money  expended  on  public  improve- 
ments in  some  other  town. — Nashtrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

If  our  peevish  militiamen  have  to  come  back  without  their  war  we 
advise  Mr.  Wilson  to  postpone  the  recall  until  after  the  November  elections. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Progressive  party  shows  what  invariably  happens 
to  an  organization  that  provides  neither  pork  nor  offices. — Muskogee 
{Okla.)  Times-Democrat. 

Mr.  Taft  says:  "I  am  for  Judge  Hughes,  and  want  to  see  him  elected. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  assist  him.  Monday  I  shall  go  to  Murray  Bay, 
Canada,  for  three  months." — Grand  Rapids  News. 

The  extent  of  the  Colonel's  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  realized 
imtil  it  developed  that  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  declined  to  run 
again. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  case  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
reappointed  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  shows 
what  any  determined  man  can  do  when 
he  is  resolved  to  break  into  prison. — 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Allowing  Mrs.  Villa  to  cross  the 
border  into  Mexico  was  a  master-stroke 
on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities 
who  have  been  unable  to  punish  the 
bandit  otherwise. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

If  Roosevelt  is  organizing  a  division 
to  fight  under  his  direction  in  Mexico, 
it  is  a  grave  question  whether  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  a  right  to  settle  our 
troubles  with  Mexico  without  war. — 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  force 
Hetty  Green's  estate  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  law  and  order  that  have  protected 
it  all  these  years,  and  yet  some  people 
claim  they  don't  understand  why  Social- 
ism spreads  so. — Boston  Transcript. 

Those    German    soldiers   who   sur- 
rendered on  the  Western  front  because 
they  would  be  more  valuable  to  Ger- 
many  alive  than   dead  seem  to  have 
n    all    about    the    interests    of 
HohenzoUern  dynasty. — New  York 
rVoi 
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(  HOt_T>   IT  FOREVE 


How  they  all  love  the  Progressives  now! — Indianapolis  Star. 

Deutschland  unler  alles  is  the  [/-boat  motto. — Springfield  Republican. 

T.  R.  wants  to  lead  a  division;  doubtless  on  his  experience  in  1912. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

CJ-boat  activity  seems  to  excite  profe?sional  rivalry  in  the  shark. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Diplomacy  as  a  substitute  for  war  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  we  had  any 
diplomacy. — Boston  Transcript. 

According  to  the  new  plan  the  Irish  are  going  to  rule  Ireland  and  help 
ride  England. — Brooklyn  Times. 

Democrats,  in  their  disappointment  and  wild  anger,  talk  as  if  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  deserted  them. — Toledo  Blade. 

Marse  Henry  wants  to  take  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  just  as 
tho  we  wouldn't  still  have  a  border. — Washington  Post. 

"British  diplomacy  successful  in  Greece,"  says  a  head-line.  Not  to 
mention  the  British  Navy. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  wants  to  organize  a  regiment  to  fight  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  why  the  regiment? — Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram. 

A  Bryan  may  conceive  the  idea  of  raising  an  army  of  Americans  over 
night,  but  it  will  take  a  Roosevelt  to  carry  it  out. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  granted  tho  privilege  of  shooting  American  soldiers,  the  Carranzistas 
are  perfectly  willing,  one  infers,  to  return  all  the  soldier-targets  they 
happen  to  capture  intact. — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Something  tells  us  that  before  our  militiamen  finally  reached  the  border 
in  those  Boston  &  Maine  day-coaches  they  found  some  means  of  prying 

open  the  windows. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  Roosevelt  organizes  a  division  of 
12,000  men  for  service  in  Mexico,  we 
expect  to  see  him  turn  it  into  a  political 
party  and  run  for  the  Presidency  again. 
— New  Orleans  States. 


STRANGE   NO  ONE  SEEMS  TO  THINK  OF  RENOVATING  THE  CAN. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


The  experiment  of  making  the  Re- 
publican North  pay  the  whole  income 
tax  proved  such  a  success  that  those 
Southern  Congressmen  seem  to  have 
been  encouraged  to  double  the  dose. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

It  must  be  distressing  to  Mr.  Wilson 
to  realize  that,  regardless  of  how  he 
handles  the  Mexican  crisis,  the  Colonel's 
next  magazine-article  will  show  how  it 
was  exactly  the  wrong  thing  to  do. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  after  the  November  election,  Mr. 
Hughes  may  havo  grounds  upon  which 
to  base  a  suit  against  the  Colonel  for 
non-delivery  of  tho  Progressive  party. 
— New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Oyster  Bay  reports  that  hundreds 
are  eager  to  enlist  in  the  volunteer 
division  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  talks 
of  organizing.  Perhaps  they  are  Pro- 
gressives who  would  rather  fight  than 
vote  for  Hughes. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 


AN   OFFENSIVE   IN   PROGRESS. 


From  V Illustration  (Paris). 


This  drawing  made  by  an  eye-witness  in  the  French  trenches  shows  the  troops  of  the  Republic  advancing  to  the  attack  after  the  artillery 
preparation  has  ceased.  Noto  the  huge  shell-hole  at  the  right  of  the  picture  where  the  German  trenches  have  been  destroyed  by  the  big  guns 
behind  the  French  lines,  and  observe  tho  manner  in  which  the  troops  attack  wave  after  wave. 


THEORY  AND   PRACTISE   IN  THE   ALLIED   OFFENSIVE 


THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  WAR  has  come  with  the  concerted 
Allied  offensive  in  the  East  and  West,  says  the  London 
Observer,  and  we  lind  Major  Moraht,  the  military  critic 
of  the  I$erliner  Tageblatt,  taking  the  same  view,  when  he  says, 
"Our  enemies,  like  ourselves,  now  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  their 
strained  endeavors";  while  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung  remarks, 
"We  are  all  clear  on  one  point,  that  the  time  is  critical,  and  we 
must  depend  more  than  ever  upon  the  superiority  of  our  leader- 
ships" This  implication  of  the  Frankfort  organ  that  the  Teutonic 
superiority  in  man-power  no  longer  exists  bears  out  the  views 
of  an  English  reserve  officer,  who,  writing  in  the  London  Fort- 
nightly Review,  a  month  or  more  before  the  Allied  offensive  had 
begun,  painted  a  remarkably  accurate  picture  of  what  would 
happen  when  once  tho  Allies  girded  themselves  for  the  attack. 
He  selects  this  summer  as  the  time  for  an  offensive,  arguing  that 
the  Allies  now  have  the  superiority  of  numbers.     He  says: 

"The  main  facts  seem  to  be  that  our  troops  are  now  superior 
as  tactical  and  mobile  units  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  that  we 
should  possess  a  great  superiority  of  force.  The  German  troops 
on  the  Western  front  aro  usually  estimated  at  2,000,000,  but  they 
could  bo,  and  no  doubt  would  he,  considerably  reenforced  in  view 
of  an  attack  being  directed  against  them  shortly.  None  the 
less  they  woidd  still  be  very  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  Tho 
Freneh  armies  on  the  Western  front  can  not  be  less  than  2,000,000 
strong,  probably  they  aro  more,  while  the  Prime  Minister  has 
told  us  that  at  the  end  of  1915  wo  had  a  million  men  availablo 
for  the  firing-lino  in  France.  During  the  spring  months  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  steady  flow  of  the  new  armies  across  tho 
Channel,  and, this  should  counterbalance,  or  more  than  counter- 
balance, any  reenforcementa  either  of  first  -line  or  newly  raised 
enemy  troops  whioh  can  bo  moved  up  during  the  same  period. 
At  the  lowest  estimate,  then,  we  should  be  able  to  put  three 
Anglo-French  soldiers  against  two  Germans,  while  a  concentra- 
tion of  2  to  1  on  the  sectors  selected  for  attack  could  bo  made 
with  complete  safety  to  tho  rest  of  the  line.  This  estimate 
errs  very  greatly  on  the  side  of  prudence — for  3  to  1  or  4  to  1 
would  be  a  more  probablo  figure  at  the  decisive  points." 

He  contends  that  the  Allies  possess  the  three  things  necessary 
for  a  successful  advance,  namely,  "a  greater  numerical  force; 
enough  shells;  and  an  army  not  inferior  in  courage,  skill,  and 
administration  to  the  Germans."  The  ideal  attack  is  then 
described,  and  in  this  case  the  actual  events  seem  to  have 
followed  the  theoretical  lines  laid  down  with  singular  accuracy. 
He  writes: 


"The  ideal  attack  must  combine  a  great  variety  of  operations, 
the  majority  of  which  must  be  carried  out  effectively.  In  the 
first  place,  the  enemy  must  remain  uncertain  as  to  the  precise 
point  of  danger.  In  the  second  place,  the  artillery  preparation 
must  so  far  abolish  the  resistance  of  machine  guns,  infantry- 
fire,  and  ware  entanglements,  not  on  one  fine  of  the  defense,  but 
on  all  the  lines  of  the  defense,  as  to  make  the  advance  of  infantry 
practicable  at  most  points.  Finally,  the  thrust  must  be  made 
on  a  sufficiently  wide  front  to  prevent  the  victorious  regiments 
being  hopelessly  enfiladed  from  either  flank  at  the  very  moment 
of  their  triumph.  Even  then  everything  is  not  gained  unless  the 
attackers  still  retain  sufficient  strength  and  cohesion  to  repel  a 
counter-attack  or  to  go  straight  on  as  the  circumstances  dictate. 

"To  possess  these  assets  implies  that  they  not  only  possess  a 
very  high  sense  of  discipline,  but  that  the  arrangements  for 
sending  up  reenforcements,  rations,  and  ammunition  have  been 
carried  out  with  precision  and  success.  Granted  all  this,  and  the 
German  front  will  be  hopelessly  broken  over  a  front  of,  say,  ten 
to  twenty  miles.  Such  a  breakage  in  a  line  over  three  hundred 
miles  long  means  far  more  than  the  retirement  of  the  defending 
force  to  a  new  position  a  few  miles  in  the  rear.  The  ablest 
General  Staff  in  the  world  could  not  guarantee  to  get  its  whole 
fine  back  intact  such  a  short  distance  in  the  pell-mell  and  con- 
fusion of  retreat,  in  which  attackers  and  defenders  would  be 
hopelessly  mixed  up  together,  without  risking  whole  army  corps 
being  left  behind,  enfiladed,  outflanked,  or  even  surrounded. 
Nothing  but  a  prolonged  and  rapid  rearward  movement  could 
save  the  situation." 

Turning  from  theory  to  practise,  we  find  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  "artillery  preparation"  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Berliner  Zeilung  am  Mittag,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  advance.  He  gives  us  this  vivid  picture  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  incessant  big-gun  fire  that  precedes 
1  he  attack: 

"The  second  day's  bombardment  brought  another  surprize 
in  the  shape  of  aerial  mines  of  unheard-of  calibers,  which  were 
thrown  in  incredible  numbers.  The  explosion  of  the  first  air- 
torpedo  shattered,  by  its  tremendous  detonation,  the  windows  of 
the  bomb-proofs,  and  threw  up  a  massive  pillar  of  black  earth — 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards.  This  showered  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood with  roofs,  bricks,  and  earth.  This  was  a  regular  Vesuvius 
eruption. 

"The  destructive  effects  of  this  uninterrupted  throwing  of  the 
heaviest  mines  were  almost  immediately  visible.  .  .  .  The 
work  of  day  and  night  for  nine  months  was  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Report  after  report  arrived  of  bomb-proofs  demolished 
by  aerial  torpedoes  burying  the  inmates.  The  trenches  became 
rapidly    leveled;     communication    between    the    sections    was 
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difficult.     The  third  lines  were  so  heavily  shelled  that  it  was 
impossible  to  traverse  them." 

The  Allied  offensive  was  certainly  not  unexpected  by  the 
Central  Powers,  for,  two  days  before  it  began,  we  find  the 
Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  predicting  its  failure,  and  asking: 

"Why  does  not  England  help  the  French?  There  is  much 
talk  of  an  impending  English  offensive.  We  could  desire  nothing 
better  than  that  it  should  come,  so  that  it  could  be  hit  on  the 
head  so  violently  and  so 
thoroughly  that  even  the 
most  stupid  Frenchman 
could  no  longer  dare  to 
build  upon  the  great  but 
nebulous  help  of  the  En- 
glish Army  of  millions, 
and  to  expect  from  it 
the  great  revolution. 
For  what  the  French- 
man does  not  yet  know 
the  Englishman  already 
knows  quite  well — that 
he  will  only  bleed  in  vain 
if  he  tries  to  relieve  the 
French  at  Verdun.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to 
drive  us  by  force  out 
of  Flanders,  northern 
France,  and  Belgium. 
So  the  war  of  exhaus- 
tion is  turning  against 
those  who  invented  it." 

The  Berliner  Tageblall 
is  equally  certain  that, 
while  the  Allied  drive  is 
for  the  moment  unpleas- 
ant, no  serious  reverse 
of  the  German  arms  is 
likely.     It  remarks: 


"We     believe      that 
when  the  English  really 
make  up  their  minds  to 
undertake  a  great  stra- 
tegical offensive  the  end 
of  the  British  Army  will 
certainly    be    in    sight. 
We  do  not  wish  to  un- 
derrate  the  seriousness  of   such  a  fight.     Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  want  to  allow  the   British  to  frighten  us.      The 
British  Army  has  not,  and  never  will,  haVe  the  operative  strength 
to  drive  us  out  of  northern  France  and  Belgium." 

For  two  years,  whether  by  right  of  might  or  by  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Allies,  the  "initiative "  has  belonged  to  the  Germans. 
This  power  to  inaugurate  an  offensive  at  will  is  held  by  all 
military  text-books  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  its  possessor, 
and  the  London  papers  jubilantly  assert  that  this  advantage 
has  now  passed  to  the  Allies.  The  London  Daily  News  lays 
considerable  stress  on  this  and  the  possible  moral  effect  it  may 
have  upon  the  Teutonic  armies,  but  is  not  blind  to  the  difficulties 
that  lie  ahead.     It  says: 

"The  fact  that  Germany  has  lost  the  offensive  does  not  mean 
that  she  is  not  still  a  formidable  foe.  We  can  not  tell  what  her 
temper  may  be  under  the  shadow  of  defeat — whether  she  will 
fight  to  the  last  ditch,  or  seek  to  save  the  utmost  from  the 
wreckage.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  great  current  of  the 
war  has  changed,  and  thai,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  no  power 
visible  that  can  turn  the  current  back  into  the  old  channels. 
The  end  may  still  be  far  off;  we  can  not  tell.  But  to-day  we 
know  that  victory  is  assured." 

The  London  Morning  Pod  also  thinks  that  the  end  is  still 
distant: 

"The  task  confronting  the  Allies  is  long,  bloody,  and  difficult. 
The  people  at  home  must  steel  themselves  to  the  painful  fact 
that  the  offensive  must  involve  heavy  losses.  The  end  is  not  in 
sight,  but  the  thing  must  be  fought  to  a  finish,  and  we  shall  see 
to  it  that  the  sacrifices  are  not  made  in  vain." 


Copyrighted  by  International  Film  Service,  New  York. 

MAKING  THE  CURTAIN  OF  FIRE. 

The  first  official  photograph  of  the  British  push  against  the  Germans  on  the  Somme 

showing  the  artillery  in  action. 


BLEEDING   FRANCE   TO   DEATH 

THE  REAL  SECRET  of  the  Allied  offensive  of  July  1 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  Somme,  but  at  Verdun,  in  the 
opinion  of  numerous  experts,  both  German  and  French. 
In  the  long  struggle  before  the  French  fortress  there  has  been  a 
constant  drain  of  men  on  both  sides,  and  now  one  French  author- 
ity, at  least,  admits  that  France  can  not  stand  the  strain  any 

longer.  On  the  German 
side  the  loss  may  have 
been  as  heavy,  but  it 
is  contended  that  the 
man-power  of  the  Teu- 
tonic armies  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  West.  The 
fall  of  Verdun  is  confi- 
dently predicted  in  the 
German  press,  and,  even 
after  the  Allied  offen- 
sive on  the  Somme  had 
begun,  we  find  Major 
von  Schreibershofen 
stating  in  the  Milnchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten  that 
the  capture  of  the  for- 
tress is  now  merely  a 
matter  of  days.  He  says: 

"After  storming  Fort 
Douaumont  and  the 
works  of  Vaux  farther 
south,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  works  of 
Thiaumont,  which  were 
captured  by  a  victori- 
ous advance  of  the  Ger- 
man troops.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  enemy  work 
itself  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, which  was  further 
increased  by  taking  all 
the  neighboring  posi- 
tions. In  this  way  the 
French  again  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  foreground  and  have  to  a  great  degree 
been  thrown  back  upon  their  inner  girdle  of  forts.  In  spite  of 
all  their  efforts  in  bringing  up  heavy  reenforcements,  the  French 

are  not  in  a  position  to  dominate  their  front 

"A  characteristic  feature  of  the  German  attack  before  Verdun 
consists  therefore  in  the  fact  that  now  the  greater  part  of  the 
outer  fine  of  forts  in  this  section  has  been  stormed  and  the  fore- 
most German  troops  have  come  quite  close  to  the  inner  line  of 
defense.  Extraordinarily  favorable  conditions  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  battle  have  therefore  been  brought  about." 

Whether  Verdun  falls  or  not,  says  General  von  Blume  in  the 
Norddeulschc  Allgemeiue  Zeitung,  the  object  of  the  German 
strategists  has  been  gained: 

"The  capture  of  Verdun,  it  is  true,  is  also  an  objective, but 
the  main  aim  of  the  offensive  is  the  French  Army,  of  which 
about  half,  with  a  very  large  number  of  guns,  now  faces  us,  while 
the  other  half  is  also  on  parts  of  the  long  French  front  from 
Belfort  to  the  Somme,  with  smaller  forces  in  Africa  and  on  the 
Vardar.  The  French  have  no  further  reserves  to  speak  of. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  we  are  strong  enough  to  reach  our 
goal  at  Verdun  and,  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies,  to  meet  any 
requirements  that  may  arise  from  the  general  situation." 

Turning  now  to  the  French  press,  we  find  some  extraordinarily 
frank  admissions  made  by  JVlr.  Jean  Herbette  in  I  he  Krho  de  Paris, 
and,  more  extraordinary  still,  passed  by  the  French  censor. 
He  says  that  in  the  struggle  before  Verdun  France  has  slowly 
been  bleeding  to  death,  and  proceeds: 

"It  is  said  that  no  people  in  the  world  would  be  free  unless 
Germany   came   out   of    this    war    vanquished.     That   is   true; 
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but  would  the  peoples  be  free  if  France  came  out  of  it  bled  to 
death?  Hitherto  this  point  of  view  has  hardly  been  exprest 
in  the  French  press,  but  it  should  be  known  that  it  is  being 
exprest  by  every  Frenchman.  We  shall  not  be  compromising 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  by  giving  it  free  utterance.  On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  be  serving  it." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  allies  of 
France  to  relieve  the  pressure  at  Verdun,  and  argues: 

"If  France  were  annihilated,  all  the  Allies  would  be  doomed 
to  annihilation.  If  France  is  victorious,  all  the  Allies  are  sure  of 
victory.  It  is  necessary  that  each,  according  to  its  means,  should 
take  part,  far  off  or  near  at  hand,  in  this  Franco-German  struggle 
in  which  the  fate  of  each  is  at  stake.  France  has  loyal  and 
courageous  allies.  They  have  been  thinking  these  things. 
That  is  why  they  can  be  said  without  inconvenience. 

"Unfortunately,  as  everybody  now  knows,  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  French  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
German  superiority  in  material,  particularly  heavy  artillery,  and 
the  French  are  hampered  by  their  great  inferiority  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  matter  of  railways.  The  Germans  are,  of  course, 
well  aware  of  these  facts,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
chief  object  of  their  continued  efforts  at  Verdun  is  to  use  up  the 
French  Army." 

A  NEW  SUBMARINE  CAMPAIGN? 

A  PERSISTENT  AGITATION  for  a  renewal  of  the  old- 
style  submarine  warfare  is  being  waged  in  Germany 
*-  and  has  received  the  powerful  backing  of  the  Navy 
League,  the  Conservatives,  and  almost  all  the  National  Liberals. 
They  argue  that  the  use  of  the  submarine  was  given  up  u8der  a 
tacit,  but  well  -  understood,  "gentleman's  agreement"  with 
America,  under  which  the  United  States  was  to  use  its  good 
offices  with  Great  Britain  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  naval 
blockade,  and  secure  the  right  to  export  American  raw  materials, 
especially  cotton,  to  Germany.  America,  they  say,  has  not  done 
her  part,  and  thus  Germany  is  freed  from  any  obligations  to 
Washington.  This  point  of  view  is  succinctly  exprest  by  Count 
Ernst  zu  Reventlow  in  the  Berliner  Tageszeilung,  where  he  de- 
mands the  renewal  of  the  submarine  campaign,  because — 

"There  is  now  no  hope  that  the  United  States  will  demand 
from  England  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  exchange  for  the  aban- 
donment of  submarine  warfare  by  Germany.     It  also  had  been 


hoped  that  the  United  States  would  insure  the  unfettered  trans- 
port to  Germany  of  raw  materials  from  America,  especially 
cotton,  the  cessation  of  American  war-supplies  to  Germany's 
enemies,  or  the  dispatch  of  similar  supplies  to  Germany.  More- 
over, it  was  hoped  that  the  United  States  would  cease  directly 
or  indirectly  tfo  support  Germany's  enemies  with  money,  and  a 
German-American  loan  also  was  suggested. 

"None  of  these  hopes  has  been  fulfilled.  Neither  cotton  nor 
any  other  raw  material  has  reached  Germany,  and  not  the 
slightest  effort  has  been  made  by  Washington  to  carry  these 
projects  through.  America's  munitions-trade  with  Germany's 
enemies  is  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and  the  suggested  financial 
debdcle  in  England  has  not  occurred,  and  is  not  even  in  sight." 

The  semiofficial  Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger,  while  it  does  not 
urge  this  step  editorially,  features  a  pro-submarine  article  by 
Prof.  Alfred  Manes,  an  authority  on  British  sea-power,  in  which 
he  says: 

"An  impartial  survey  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  and  of  its  sig- 
nificance for  England's  weal  and  wo  demonstrates  that  the 
mercantile  marine  may,  in  some  circumstances,  become  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  Navy.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
England  can  be  destroyed  if  she  is  deprived  of  her  mercantile 
marine,  even  supposing  she  kept  her  Navy  intact.  In  England 
itself  there  is  no  hesitation  in  publicly  admitting  that,  so  far,  no 
means  have  been  invented  of  combating  the  submarine  menace 
except  diplomatic  intrigue  with  America." 

Still  more  significant  is  the  conversion  of  the  Berliner  Tagesblatt 
to  the  views  of  the  "submarine  party,"  for  until  now  this 
journal,  like  {he" Frankfurter  Zeitung,  has  always  been  a  con- 
sistent opponent  of  "ruthless"  submarine  war.  Now,  however, 
its  naval  expert,  Captain  Persius,  notes  the  decision  of  the 
Allies  to  abrogate  the  Declaration  of  London,  accuses  them  of 
"throwing  unconditionally  overboard  all  international  usages 
and  laws,"  and  declares: 

"Here  the  question  of  submarine  war  on  merchantmen 
emerges  again.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  naval  expert  the 
submarine  weapon  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  both  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  is  sufficiently  available  for  us  and 
thoroughly  suited  to  meet  the  eventualities  that  will  arise  from 
a  complete  abrogation  of  the  provisions  of  the  London  Declara- 
tion. Numerous  submarines,  ruthlessly  employed,  will  force 
England  either  to  return  to  the  path  of  international  law  or 
give  up  the  whole  game  as  a  result  of  her  economic  need. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  pressure  can  only  be 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   OFFENSIVE. 

This  is  the  sort  of  offensive  that  the  French  will  Anally  get. 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


THE  mrOSBB  OF  FATE. 

The  grip  begins  to  tighten. 


— John  Dull  [London). 
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exerted  by  corresponding  force — by  an  overpowering  mobiliza- 
tion of  submarines  which  can  inflict  sufficiently  deep  wounds  on 
England's  merchant-shipping.  The  question  is  whether  our 
Government  will  make  use  of  the  reservation  in  the  matter  of 
submarine-warfare  which  it  exprest  to  the  United  States.  Will 
the  Washington  Government,  as  the  most  powerful  representative 
of  the  neutrals,  protest  against  the  decisions  of  our  enemies? 
After  our  experiences  so  far,  to  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it 
negatively.  Therefore,  one  will  follow  the  attitude  of  our 
Government  with  deep  interest.  In  England  the  champions 
of  ruthless  warfare  have  won." 


"As  time  went  on  the  conviction  grew  and  deepened  that 
Germany  was  fighting  for  her  very  existence.  Tho  obliged  by 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  to  attack,  the  view  constantly 
inculcated  upon  the  people  was  that  Germany  was  and  is  on 
the  defensive.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  this  notion  out 
of  the  public  mind:" 

The  testimony  of  this  unfriendly  bystander  to  the  belief  of 
the  German  in  the  certainty  of  his  country's  victory  is  very 
striking.     It  runs: 

"Now  nothing  short  of  thorough  military  defeat  will  con- 
vince the  German  people  that  they  can  be  beaten.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  no  peace  except  on  Germany's  own  terms.  The 
people  are  prepared  to  suffer,  much  as  they  may  dislike  the  in-« 
convenience  to  which  the  war  has  put  them.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  states  like  Bavaria,  where  I  spent  some  time  before 
leaving  the  country.  If  the  Bavarians  could  be  given  a  smash- 
ing blow  there  might  be  a  rapid  end  of  the  war,  but  they  are 
now  as  persuaded  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  that  their 

generals  and  their  soldiers  can 
not  be  defeated.  Even  a  Prussian 
defeat  would  not  make  much  im- 
pression in  Bavaria  unless  the 
Bavarian  armies  were  defeated  at 
the  same  time." 


GERMANY  SEEN  BY  A  BRITISH  VISITOR 

THE  SAD  TALES  of  privations  in  Germany  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Allied  press  seem 
to  have  been  based  upon  the  vivid  imagination  of 
their  writers  rather  than  on  facts;  such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  im- 
pression produced  by  an  article 
in  the  London  Times  from  the 
pen  of  "an  observer  who  reached 
■Switzerland  a  few  days  ago,  after 
having  lived  in  Germany  and 
enjoyed  special  facilities  for  ob- 
servation since  the  beginning  of 
the  war."  The  reliability  of  the 
picture  painted  by  this  "ob- 
server" is  the  more  significant 
when  it  is  realized  that  he  is  a 
distinctly  hostile  witness.  Instead 
of  the  war-wearied  people  the 
Allied  papers  have  described  as 
clamoring  for  peace,  we  find  an 
enthusiastic  nation,  convinced  of 
ultimate  victory,  and  determined 
to  carry  this  "war  of  self-de- 
fense" to  a  successful  conclusion. 
In  the  Times  article  our  observer 
says: 

"Unless  I  am  entirely  mis- 
taken— and  my  experience  of  life 
in  Germany  has  been  continuous 
— no  essential  change  in  public 
feeling  has  taken  place  among 
the  German  masses  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  or,  if  there 
has  been  a  change,  it  has  not  been 
in  the  direction  of  discourage- 
ment. The  utmost  which  ordi- 
nary Germans  can  be  got  to  say  is 
that  'it  is  high  time  that  peace 
were  made' — but  they  mean,  of 
course,  a  German  peace,  one 
which  shall  consolidate  and  cor- 
respond to  German  victories.  They  not  only  feel  that  they 
are  victorious,  but  they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  they  can  not 
be  beaten." 

The  conviction  that  this  war  is  one  of  self-defense — a  con- 
viction that  the  Allied  critics  find  so  difficult  to  understand — is 
next  dealt  with,  and  we  are  told: 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  German  people  has  an 
uneasy  conscience.  The  Imperial  Chancellor's  declaration  to 
the  Reichstag  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  Germany  was 
'doing  wrong'  in  invading  Belgium  was  never  taken  as  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  His  phrase,  that  'necessity  knows  no  law,' 
meant  and  still  means  to  Germans  that  Germany  found  herself 
in  a  condition  of  what  is  called  Notwehr — that  is  to  say,  of 
legitimate  self-defense.  '  Surrounded  by  a  ring  of  jealous  enemies 
who  had  conspired  to  assail  and  crush  her, '  they  claimed  that 
her  only  chance  was  in  breaking  through  the  ring  by  all  possible 
means  and  of  'vindicating  by  the  sword  her  right  to  free  exis- 
tence.' Statements  by  people  like  Harden  that  Germany 
wanted  war,  and  made  it  deliberately,  are  regarded  as  heresy. 

Harden  has  been  badly  received  by  audiences  in  provincial      food-supply  is  to  regulate  consumption — not  merely  to    restrict 
towns  when  he  has  attempted  to  propound  this  view it  as  much  as  possible." 


An  acid  and  reluctant  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government's  organization: 

"The  Allies  may  not  have 
noticed  how  carefully  the  Berlin 
Government  plays  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  various  German 
'tribes.'  To-day  it  is  the  Pome- 
ranians, to-morrow  the  Branden- 
burgers,  next  day  the  Saxons, 
and  then  the  Bavarians,  who  are 
singled  out  for  special  praise  in 
the  official  bulletins.  Everything 
is  so  organized  in  every  detail 
by  the  Government  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  policy  that  the  pub- 
lic has  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing views  of  its  own.  Popular 
confidence  in  official  management 
and  in  the  official  accounts  of 
things  is  still  absolute." 

On  the  question  of   economic 

pressure    and    the   food -supply 

our  writer  considers    that    it  is 

hopeless  for  the  Allies  to  expect 

much    in    that    direction.      He 

writes: 
SOURCE"   HOLLANDA1NE. 

"Economic  pressure  by  itself 

is  unlikely    ever  to  bring  Ger- 
many to  her    knees  as  long  as 
she  retains  her  present    sources 
of    supply.       But    it   would    be 
foolish  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  economic  pressure. 
Given  military  defeat  or  the  cutting  of  the  Eastern  communica- 
tions or  both,  the  privations  which  the  German  people  have 

endured  would  haston  the  collapse  of  their  resistance 

"The  public  generally  is  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  another 
winter  of  war.  Almost  any  German  now  says,  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  how  long  he  thinks  that  the  war  will  last,  'I  am 
afraid  that  we  shall  have  to  stand  another  winter.'  He  almost 
always  puts  it  just  like  that — 'I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to.' 
What  sustains  the  ordinary  public  is  the  constant  assurance 
that,   however  hard  fife  may  be,  all  the  difficulties  are  only 

temporary 

"At  the  present  moment  the  worst  difficulties  are  regarded 
as  temporary  in  an  even  narrower  sense.  Everybody,  that  is 
to  say,  is  looking  for  great  relief  of  economic  tension  as  soon  as 
the  harvest  is  got  in.  As  far  as  the  ocular  evidence  of  an  ordinary 
traveler  can  go,  I  must  confirm  the  official  assurances  that  the 
harvest  is  likely  to  be  a  very  good  one.  The  crops  at  present 
look  splendid.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Government  in  the  control  of  the 


Robkkt— "  Well,  nothing  has   got   in   through   here  for   months 
That  fellow  inside  can't  hold  out  much  longer!" 

— Passing  Show  (London). 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


THE   DRUG  DISEASE 


PERSONS  WHO  ARE  ADDICTED  to  the  uso  of  drugs 
are  suffering  from  a  disease.  Legislation  to  lessen  the 
evil  is  a  good  deal  like  the  passage  of  laws  against  smallpox 
or  typhoid.  Cases  of  this  kind  should  be  handled  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  law  should  help  them  cure  the  victim  instead 
of  putting  obstacles  in  the  way,  as  is  done  by  much  recent 
legislation.  These  are  the  views  of  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bishop,  of 
New  York,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Polyclinic  Medical 
School,  exprest  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Narcotic  Addict, 
the  Physician,  and  the  Law,"  first  contributed  to  The  Medical 
Times    (New    York,    May),    and     now    re-  , 

printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  We  have 
space  only  for  the  concluding  paragraphs. 
Says  Dr.  Bishop: 

"The  comprehension,  study,  and  investi- 
gation of  narcotic  drug  addiction  have  en- 
tered a  stage  of  evolution  and  development 
in  which  new  facts  and  new  truths — both  as 
to  the  addict  and  to  the  condition  from  which 
he  suffers — are  being  recognized  and  must  be 
thrashed  out,  correlated,  and  coordinated 
with  hitherto  existing  opinion  before  too 
restrictive  legislation  will  be  anything  but 
narrow-visioned,  premature,  and  harmful. 

' '  The  average  physician  may  be,  and  ad- 
mittedly is,  inexperienced,  inexpert,  and  un- 
taught in  the  scientific  handling  and  treat- 
ment   of    narcotic-drug    addiction    disease. 
His  education  and  training,  however,  are  the 
best  hope  we  have   for   the   alleviation  of 
present  conditions.     Unwise  and  too  restric- 
tive legislation  which  makes  it  impracticable 
or  impossible  for  him   to   treat   a  narcotic 
addict   is  going   to    tlirow    a    burden   upon 
society  and  a  complexity  of  problems  upon 
the   municipal   and  State  authorities   which 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet.     A  campaign 
of  investigation  and  medical  and  lay  educa- 
tion will  require  a  much  shorter  time  than 
the  amendment    or   repeal  of   harmful   and 
unsatisfactory  laws,   and  will  be   far    more 
effective  in  its  immediate  results.     The  nar- 
cotic wards  of   our  great  charity-hospitals 
and  the  material   in  them  should  be  thrown 
open  to,  and  utilized  for,  honest,  unbiased,  and  trained  clinical 
and  sociological  study.      Recent  laboratory  experiments  with  the 
sera  of  addicted  and  non-addicted  dogs  have  proved  beyond  argu- 
ment that  some  substance  in  the  blood  of  the  addict  is  responsible 
for  the  symptomatology  and  agony  of  need  for  a  drug  of  addiction 
.  .  .  Under  present  conditions  the  time  is  not  only  ripe,  but  the 
demand  is  imperative,  that  narcotic  drug-addict  ion  disease  shall  be 
w  idely  and  generally  appreciated  and  studied  l>y  competent  clini- 
cians,  and   the  practitioner  of  medicine  made  familiar  with  its 
symptomatology  and   rational   therapeutic  control.     Those  who 
are  Framing  our  laws  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  are  not  legislating  against  the  mere  continued  use  of  a 
narcotic  drug,  but  that  they  are  attempting  to  control  by  Legis? 
latum  a  firmly   rooted  and  deep-seated  disease-condition  whose 
incompetent    handling   spells   agony    and    suffering   for    the   un- 
fortunate patient.    They  should  realize  that  denial  of  the  drug 
of  addiction   to  an  addict  whose  addiction-disease    mechanism 
has  not    been  completely  arrested  spells  long-protracted   suffer- 
ing,  physical   inadequacy,  and   mental  and    nervous  strain   and 
exhaustion,    and    the   driving   of   honest    and    innocent    sufferers 
into  conditions  and  associations  and  modes  of  life  which  are  not 
normally   theirs  and    which   are   not    theirs   by   choice,   instinct, 
or  desire.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  narcotic 
drug-addiction  is  in  the  hands  of    the  medical  men,  and  it   lies 
in   the  education   of   the   medical    men.      Any   legal   restrictions 
which  drive  the  care  of  the  addict  out  of  the  hands  of  the  honest 


HE  FINDS  OUH  DRUG  LAWS  DEFECTIVE 

Dr.  Ernest    S.  Bishop   tells  the  law- 
makers that  drug -using  is  a  disease. 


medical  man  simply  postpones  the  day  when  this  ideal  may  be 
consummated. 

"The  handling  of  the  addict  who  is  criminal  or  vicious  belongs 
within  the  province  of  the  penological  authorities,  just  as  do 
the  handling  of  any  other  man  who  is  criminal  or  vicious.  The 
handling  of  the  addict  who  is  fundamentally  degenerate,  defec- 
tive, or  mentally  weak  demands  the  attention  of  the  alienist  and 
neurologist,  just  as  does  the  handling  of  any  other  man  who  is 
degenerate  or  defective.  Narcotic  drug-addiction  disease  in  the 
man  who  is  vicious,  or  criminal,  or  defective,  or  degenerate,  de- 
mands competent  and  understanding  medical  attention  and 
treatment,  just  as  does  any  other  disease  in  the  same  man. 

"Within  the  province  of  the  law  belongs 
the  handling  of  the  criminal  and  vicious  ad- 
dict, and  within  the  province  of  the  law  be- 
longs such  remedy  as  will  eradicate  illicit 
and  irresponsible  and  unjustifiable  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs.  If  the  illicit  trafficker  hap- 
pens to  be  a  physician  he  should  have  no 
more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  law 
than  any  other  criminal,  and  in  its  action  the 
law  should  have  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, should  be  taken  that  the  sins  of  a  guilty 
few  are  not  visited  upon  the  heads  of  a  de- 
serving many.  .  .  .  We  should  be  very  care- 
ful that  our  laws  do  not  regulate  and  restrict 
the  honest  physician  in  his  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  honest 
addict  out  of  the  hands  of  the  honest  physi- 
cian. Before  we  have  more  legislation  we 
should  have  some  education.  Those  who 
are  handling  the  legal  and  lay  aspects  of 
narcotic  addiction  need  education  just  as 
much  as  the  medical  profession  needs  educa- 
tion. Overemphasis  on  any  aspect  resulting 
in  premature,  narrow,  ill-considered,  and  ill- 
advised  legislation  only  increases  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  and  defers  final 
remedy. 

"An  immediate  provision  which  is  sadly 
needed  is  the  establishing  of  some  means  of 
supply  of  the  drug  in  reasonable  amounts  and 
at  reasonable  prices  to  the  present  addict 
who  has  no  source  of  available  supply  other 
than  that  of  illicit  commerce.  Pending  fur- 
ther study  and  investigation  into  narcotic 
drug-addiction  disease  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  it,  and  pending  the  determination  of  practical  and 
desirable  methods  of  handling  the  disease  and  the  conditions, 
and  the  provision  of  adequate  accommodations  for  ultimate 
cure  of  the  sufferer,  legitimate  supply  of  the  drug  of  addiction, 
in  reasonable  amounts,  fulfils  a  great  economic  and  sociologic  and 
medical  need. 

"The  suffering  from  narcotic-drug  deprivation  leads  to  more 
crime  and  personal  degradation  in  the  effort  to  secure  relief 
than  does  the  mere  fact  of  use  of  the  drug.  The  legal  estab- 
lishment of  a  means  of  cheap  and  reasonable  supply  to  the  pres- 
ent sufferer  would  be  the  severest  blow  to  illicit  traffic  and  to 

under-world  commerce  and  criminal  exploitation 

"There  is  no  subject  upon  which  philanthropy  could  more 
profitably  expend  its  energy  and  money  than  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a  search  and  investigation  ami  education  institution — 
an  institution  not  devoted  to  the  persistent  seeking  for  remedy 
along  any  special  lines,  but  to  investigation  into  what  con- 
stitute- presenl  facts  and  into  what  constitutes  the  explanation 
of  the  facts  which  exist. 

"We  need  some  institution  devoted  to  the  study  of  narcotic- 
drug  addiction,  an  institution  beyond  the  reach  of  bias  from 
any  source,  which  will  welcome  and  weigh,  correlate,  and 
coordinate  all  that  is  offered  to  it  from  whatever  source,  before 
we  shall  have  a  true  appreciation  of  the  whole  problem  we  are 
facing,  and  before  we  shall  have  adequate  remedial  measures, 
medical,  legislative,  or  otherwise." 
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BIRCH-BARK   OIL 

A  N  APPLICATION  to  buy  aU  of  the  bark  of  black  birch 
/-\  on  a  large  watershed  in  one  of  the  National  Forests  in 
-*■  -*-  the  Southern  Appalachians  has  been  received  by  officers 
in  charge,  who  say  that  the  bark  will  be  used  by  the  mountain- 
eers to  make  sweet-birch  oil,  a  substitute  for  oil  of  wintergreen. 
A  press  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
from  which  this  information  is  derived,  tells  us  further  that  the 
synthetic  oil  long  used  instead  of  the  oils  of  wintergreen  and  birch 
is  now  more  costly  to  make,  owing  to  the  rise  in  price  of 
salicylic  acid,  which  is  its  base.  For  this  reason,  there  is  in- 
creased demand  for  the  natural  birch-oil 
manufactured  in  this  country.  The  bulletin 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  oil  is  largely  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses and  for  flavoring,  and  a  good  demand 
is  said  to  exist.  So-called  rheumatism-cures 
in  particular  contain  comparatively  large 
amounts.  Sweet-birch  oil  has  been  made  in 
this  country  for  many  years  and  is  obtained 
from  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  black  birch. 
The  oil  is  a  product  of  steam-distillation 
plants,  where,  in  addition  to  the  twigs,  bark, 
and  young  sprouts  of  the  birch,  the  entire 
tree  is  sometimes  used. 

"More  picturesque,  but  not  very  effective, 
it  is  said,  are  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Southern  mountaineer.  A  rough  camp  and 
crude  distillery  are  erected  near  a  supply  of 
birch.  According  to  persons  who  have  seen 
both  kinds,  the  '  still '  is  not  unlike  the  type 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  locality  for 
making  'blockade'  whisky.  The  camp  is 
anything  which  will  protect  the  workmen 
from  the  weather. 

' '  The  bark  is  peeled  from  the  tree  and  the 
rough  outer  portion  is  scraped  off.  It  is  then 
broken  into  small  bits  and  put  into  the  still 
with  water  enough  to  cook  it.  A  fire  is 
started  and  the  resulting  steam  is  led  through 
a  pipe  and  finally  condensed.  The  heavy 
oil  gathers  in  a  receptacle  while  the  water 
runs  off.  Three  or  four  men  compose  Hie 
usual  crew.  One  of  these  spends  all  of  his 
time  at  the  still,  while  the  others  gather 
and  prepare  the  bark. 

"About  twenty-two  bushels  of  bark  are  used  for  every  run, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  amount  yields  approximately  four  pounds 
of  oil.    Three  or  four  runs  a  week  can  be,made. 

"The  method  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  say  the  officials, 
and  most  of  the  accessible  birch  in  the  valleys  has  been  cut. 
Each  year  the  oil-makers  have  to  go  farther  back  in  the  moun- 
tains. Very  often  the  stills  are  located  in  isolated  places  which 
can  be  reached  only  on  foot,  and  all  of  the  materials  for  the  plant 
and  camp  are  carried  in  on  the  backs  of  the  mountaineers." 

Adulteration,  it  appears,  is  not  confined  to  the  corporation 
magnates  who  are  so  familiar  in  the  newspaper  cartoons.  The 
hardy  mountaineer  of  pure  American  stock  has  been  known  to 
empty  the  kerosene-can  into  the  kettle  when  his  "cruse  of  oil" 
was  disappointing.     As  we  are  informed: 

"It  is  asserted  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  apt  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  purity  of  the  oil  made  in  the  mountains,  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  adulterated.  Only  a  chemical 
analysis  will  reveal  this  adulteration,  and  kerosene,  methyl 
salicylate,  and  other  liquids  are  often  used  by  unscrupulous 
people.  Last  fall  several  persons  in  western  North  Carolina 
were  convicted  of  this  offense. 

'The  forests  in  the  East,  purchased  by  the  Government  are 
reported  to  contain  large  quantities  of  birch  and  are  expected 
to  become  an  important  source  of  supply.  The  foresters  say 
that  the  birch  is  not  a  very  desirable  tree  in  the  Southern 
mountains.  It  can  seldom  be  sold  for  lumber  and  it  occupies 
ground  which  could  support  more  valuable  timber.  Conse- 
quently they  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it.  The 
officials  state  that  provision  will  be  made  to  utilize  the  tree 
more  closely  than  lias  been  done  in  the  past,  and  to  regulate 
the  cutting  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  a  future  supply." 


A   "THINKING-MACHINE 
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HIS  MACHINE  SAVES  THOUGHT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Blanehard,  whose  device 
was  adopted  in  Harvard  University. 


HIS  SOMEWHAT  STARTLING  NAME  is  given  by 
the  inventor  to  what  would  seem  to  be  essentially  a 
mechanical  device  for  playing  a  game  popular  about 
half  a  century  ago.  In  this  game,  parts  of  speech  were  printed 
on  cards  of  different  colors,  so  that  when  cards  were  selected  at 
random  and  placed  according  to  a  specified  color-sequence,  a 
sentence  was  the  result.  In  the  thinking-machine  the  action  is 
not  entirely  mechanical,  as  the  operator  can  stop  at  any  word 
that  seems  to  him  to  fit  in  his  sentence,  which  in  this  case 
skeletonizes  a  story,  a  play,  or  a  moving-picture  scenario.  For 
those  who  are  unable  to  produce  a  thought 
until  it  is  suggested  by  a  printed  word,  the 
machine  may  be  an  excellent  stimulant,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  Harvard  University, 
where  it  is  "bringing  forth  plays  and  fiction 
by  the  bushel."  Whether  there  is  a  patented 
attachment  that  guarantees  quality,  we  are 
not  told.  Says  a  writer  in  Export  American 
Industries  (New  York,  June): 

"In  the  future,  authors  of  moving-picture 
scenarios,  stories,  and  plays  may  use  their 
thumbs  and  fingers  instead  of  their  brains. 
The  idea  is  the  thing  in  story  and  play-writ- 
ing, and  the  more  novel  the  idea,  the  greater 
the  success. 

"With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  clever  young 
man  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  '  Thinking- 
Machine.'  It  took  a  smart  Yankee  boy  to 
realize  the  wildest  dreams  of  inventors 
except  that  dream  of  accomplishing  per- 
petual motion. 

"The  thinking-machine  is  simplicity  itself. 
Mr.  Blanehard  decided  that  there  are  never 
more  than  six  situations  to  be  comprehended 
in  a  well-rounded  story  or  play.  All  the 
thoughts  and  actions,  he  says,  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  simple  formula  of  words,  and 
these  words  are  mechanically  drawn  from  his 
machine  and  arranged  by  it. 

"The  device  is  a  pasteboard  box,  3  by  6 
inches  and  2  inches  deep,  containing  six 
printed  paper  rolls,  each  wound  on  a  pair  of 
spindles.  The  ends  of  the  spindles  extend 
through  the  box  and  are  turned  by  hand.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  box,  above  each  paper  roll,  is  a  slot,  in  which  appears  one 
word  after  another  as  the  roll  is  turned.  On  the  six  rolls  are 
printed,  respectively,  six  remarkably  grouped  classifications  of 
words.  The  rolls  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  as  they 
are  turned  a  story  is  unfolded  and  recorded  on  the  face  of 
the  box.  There  are  1,200  different  words  used,  and  the  inventor 
says,  considering  the  surprizing  number  of  synonyms  in  our 
language,  these  are  sufficient  to  describe  any  action  necessary. 

"The  effects  wrought  by  a  manipulation  of  this  machine 
are  truly  wonderful.  For  instance,  suppose  you  were  a  story- 
or  scenario-writer  and  you  got  up  this  morning  with  a  vacant 
head,  but  you  had  to  'put  across'  a  story  a  day  and  you  did  not 
know  what  to  write  about.  The  little  thinking-machine  is 
brought  from  its  closet  and  set  up  before  you.  You  start  to 
turn  the  top  spindle  and  you  come  to  the  word 

'beautiful.' 

"That's  a  good  place  to  stop  in,  in  the  early  morning  under 
such  circumstances.  Then  you  give  spindle  No.  2  a  few  twists, 
and  you  come  to  the  word 

'candidate.' 
"Now  this  makes  sense,  and  starts  the  imagination.     In  these 
feminist  days,   you   conjure  up  all  sorts  of  thoughts  about  a 
beautiful  candidate.     It  is  now   time   to   twist   spindle  No.  .3, 
and  presently  there  flash  the  words 

'appeals  to,' 

and  you  accept  the  situation  because  it  is  so  perfectly  natural 
for  a  beautiful  candidate  to  be  appealing. 

"Turning  spindle  No.  4  through  a  maze  of  words,  you  will 
ultimately  come  to  the  line 
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THE    PEOPLE. 

"Your  beautiful  candidate  is  now  appealing  to  the  voters. 
You  can't  stop  there,  and  you  go  on  with  spindle;  No.  5.  Sup- 
posing you  permit  the  spindle  to  stop  at  the  word 

'admiration.' 
"It  would  be  a  very  delicate  and  delightful  situation  for 
your  beautiful  candidate  to  be  admired  by  the  people  to  whom 
she  is  appealing,  and  if  you  will  continue  to  turn  the  spindle 
No.  6"  to  its  logical  stopping-point,  you  will  find  there  the  happy 
climax  word, 

'election.' 

"Here,  then,  is  the  idea  for  a  scenario  or  story,  fit  for  the  em- 
bellishing pen  of  any  fiction- 
writer.  The  idea  is  complete, 
and  all  that  the  tired  author 
needs  to  do  to  win  his  daily 
stipend  is  fill  in  the  gaps  with 
descriptive  words." 

Some  newspaper  items  may 
look  as  if  this  machine  had 
been  used  in  devising  them,  but 
the  writer  does  not  tell  us  that 
it  has  been  introduced  as  yet 
into  this  fertile  field.  The  yel- 
low journalist  whose  stock  of 
ideas  is  running  low,  however, 
should  welcome  the  little  think- 
ing-machine. Here  are  some 
sample  feats  it  will  perform: 

"In  testing  the  machine,  the 
inventor  turned  out  the  follow- 
ing story-skeletons  in  less  time 
than  the  average  author  would 
take  on  a  park  bench  in  obser- 
vation of  the  throng  to  dredge 
up  from  his  mental  depths  an 
idea  for  one  magazine  yarn. 

"  Impudent  —  Player  — 
Taunts  —  Umpire  —  Brawl  — 
Expulsion. 

' '  Literary  —  Adviser  —  Bor- 
rows —  From  —  Author  —  Ex- 
planation— Restoration. 

"Brilliant  —  Atheist  — Cor- 
rupts —  Clergyman  — Change 
— Outcast. 

"  Parvenu  —  Backwoodsman 

—  Disowns  —  Chum  —  Feud 

—  Poisoned. 
"  Frisky — Bachelor — Com- 
promises—Housemaid —  Chiv- 
alry —  Betrothal. 

"Gullible  —  Banker  —  Con- 
sults Humorist  —  Prank  — 
Bankruptcy. 

"Bibulous  —  Janitor  —  En- 
counters —  Ghost  —  Hysteria 
— Vow. 

"  Reformed  — Burglar  —  Visits  —  Banker —  Envy  —  Booty. 

"Repulsive —  Pirate- — Wrongs  —  Cannibal  ■ —  Retaliation  — 
Feast. 

"  Cynical  —  Foster-parent  —  Sells  —  Foundling  —  ( Conscience 
— Atonement. 

"Enterprising  —  Publisher  —  Buys  —  Plagiarist  Coopera- 
tion— Profit. 

"Indulgent  —  Warden  —  Entertains  —  Prisoner  —  Oppor- 
tunity —  Escape. 

"Beautiful  —  Widow  —  Marries  —  President  —  Inspiration  — 
Election. 

"There  is  undeniably  a  great,  wide  field  of  opportunity,  says 
the  inventor,  to  reap  a  rich  harvesl  for  earnest  endeavors  t'or 
those  who  carry  originality  and  individuality. 

"The  device  has  brevity  and  wit.  telling  t ho  story  with  but 
six  words.  The  inventor  is  the  organizer  of  the  play-writing 
course  at  Harvard  University,  where  students  are  now  thumbing 
spindles  and  bringing  forth  plays  and  fiction  by  the  bushel.  But 
the  public  will  never  dream  that  these  works  of  art  were  born 
in  the  brain  of  a  pasteboard-box." 


IT  THINKS  il  T  aim 

The  machine  Invented  by  Mr.  Bla 
the  skeleton  of  a  storj  or 


THE   SCIENCE   OF   ADVANCEMENT 

WHAT  ARE  MY  CHANCES  of  getting  ahead?  This 
is  the  question  that  every  worker  is  anxious  to 
answer.  There  are  too  many  "blind-alley"  jobs, 
easy  to  keep  for  a  lifetime,  but  offering  no  way  out.  Every 
position  should  be  a  way  station;  there  ought  to  be  no  terminals, 
except  the  one  at  the  top — and  no  side-tracks.  Every  French 
soldier  "carries  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack."  Every 
American  boy  knows  that  he  may  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  Persons  who  ridicule  all  this  do  not  realize  that  it 
means  simply  a  clear  field  from  bottom  to  top — no  blind  alleys, 

no  terminals.  There  can  be 
only  one  at  the  top,  but  the 
way  must  be  clear.  How  to 
apply  modern  principles  of 
efficiency  to  the  question  of 
promotion,  so  as  to  bring  this 
about,  is  shown  by  Frank  B. 
Gilbreth  and  Dr.  Lillian  M. 
Gilbreth  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Three-Position  Plan  of  Promo- 
tion," read  before  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  printed  in  its  Annals 
(Philadelphia,  May).  The 
writers  regard  the  duties  of 
every  worker  as  including  not 
only  those  of  his  present  posi- 
tion but  the  teaching  of  his 
successor  and  learning  from 
the  man  whose  successor  he 
himself  is  to  become.  They 
say: 

"The  Three-Position  Plan 
of  Promotion  considers  each 
man  as  occupying  three  posi- 
tions in  the  organization,  and 
considers  these  three  positions 
as  constantly  changing  in  an 
upward  spiral,  as  the  man  is 
promoted  from  the  lowest  posi- 
tion that  he  occupies  and  into 
the  position  next  higher  than 
the  highest  position  that  he 
occupies.  The  three  positions 
arc  as  follows:  first,  and  lowest, 
the  position  that  the  man  has 
last  occupied  in  the  organiza- 
tion: secondly,  the  position  that 
the  man  is  occupying  at  pres- 
ent in  the  organization:  thirdly, 
and  highest,  the  position  that 
the  man  will  next  occupy.  In 
the  first  position  the  worker  occupies  the  place  of  the  teacher, 
this  position  being  at  the  same  time  occupied  by  two  other 
men- -that  is.  by  the  worker  doing  the  work,  who  receives  little 
or  no  instruction  in  the  duties  of  that  position  except  in  an 
emergency;  and  by  the  worker  below,  who  is  learning  the  Avork. 
In  the  second  position  the  worker  is  actually  in  charge  of  the 
work,  and  is  constantly  also  the  teacher  of  the  man  next  below 
him.  who  will  next  occupy  the  position.  He  is  also,  n  emergen- 
<  ies,  a  learner  of  the  duties  of  his  present  position  from  the  man 
above  him.  In  the  third  position  the  worker  occupies  the  place 
of  Learner,  and  is  being  constantly  instructed  by  the  man  in 
the  duties  of  the  position  immediately  abo\.  ." 

To  work  the  plan  properly,  the  office  or  factory  has  to  be 
thoroughly  graded  and  systematized  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
that  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency.      As  we  read: 

"Naturally,  a  plan  like  this  demands  a  close  coordination  of 
all  positions.     This  is  provided  for  through  the  master  promo- 


■]'  r    v.     .  i.  w  .: 

nchard  which  mechanically  creates 
motion-picture  sa  aario. 
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tion-chart.  This  chart  is  in  the  hands  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  promotion.  It  is  slightly  different  for  each  organization. 
It  consists  of  a  schematic  arrangement  of  all  positions  in  the 
organization,  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  lines  of  most  rapid 
advancement.  .  .  .  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  chart  is 
that  it  makes  it  possible  to  visualize  the  complete  problem  of 
the  organization's  needs  in  teaching  and  preparing  its  members. 
The  direct  product  of  this  is  that  the  man  in  charge  of  promo- 
tion sees  clearly  the  needs  and  the  means  of  filling  them,  the 
demand,  and  the  supply.  The  important  by-product  is  the 
gradual  evolution  of  permanent,  rapid,  direct  paths  of  promo- 
tion. This  means  the  abolishment  of  the  'blind-alley'  job,  that 
is,  a  position  into  which  some  member  of  the  organization  drifts 
with  no  chance  for  advancement.     Another  by-product  of  this 
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THE  STACK  GUN. 

Three  or  four  shots  from  this  gun  will  clean   the  soot  out  of  a 
large  factory-chimney,  unless  it  is  uncommonly  dirty. 

chart  is  the  fact  that  the  promotion  head,  the  promotion  man- 
ager, or  chief  of  promotion,  as  he  has  been  variously  called,  can 
arrange  for  shifting  or  transferring  the  worker  easily,  if  he  sees 
that  he  has  been  improperly  placed,  or  if  he  develops  abilities 
along  some  unexpected  line.  This  is  often  the  case  under  this 
type  of  management  where  there  is  great  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  latent,  as  well  as  apparent,  abilities.  This  mas- 
ter-promotion chart  is  the  great  educative  force  to  the  manage- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  proper  promotion." 

"Individual  promotion  charts,"  upon  which  the  records  of 
each  member  of  the  organization  are  separately  kept,  are  often 
called  "fortune-sheets,"  we  are  told;  and  this  aspect  of  them  is 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  psychologist.  When  a  worker  becomes 
a  member  of  the  organization  lie  is  given  one  of  these  fortune- 
sheets.  Upon  it  is  shown  his  present  position,  and  he  and  the 
man  in  charge  outline  together  his  possible  and  probable  line  of 
advancement. 

"The  sheet  then  becomes  his  fortune-map,  or  fortune-schedule. 
The  projected  line  of  promotion  is  outlined  in  green,  and  upon  it 
are  placed  the  dates  at  which  it  is  hoped  he  may  reach  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  advancement.  At  Set  times  the  worker  and  the 
promotion  chief,  or  one  of  his  helpers,  meet,  and  the  line  of  actual 
progress  of  advancement  of  the  worker  is  traced  upon  the  map 
in  red,  with  the  dates  of  achieving  the  various  positions.  The 
two  then  consult  as  to  existing  conditions,  the  special  reading 
and  studying  necessary  for  fitting  for  the  new  positions,  pos- 
sible changes,  or  betterments.  The  direct  product  of  this  is 
that  the  worker  understands  what  he  is  doing,  gets  expert  ad- 
vice for  greater  progress,  and  realizes  that  there  is,  and  must 
be,  cooperation  between  him  and  the  promotion  department  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned." 

In  fact,  the  good-will  of  the  worker  himself  is  enlisted,  and 
he  sees  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  aid  in  making  the  plan 
a  success.  This  point  differentiates  the  scheme  very  sharply 
from  others  that  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  opposition 
or  indifference.     There  are  several  "by-products,"  we  are  told: 


"One  is / that  the  worker  is  glad  to  impart  all  information 
that  would  be  of  help  to  the  organization  as  to  his  history 
and  antecedents,  his  home,  and  other  social  conditions  outside 
the  plant  that  help  or  hinder  his  plans  of  preparing,  ambi- 
tions, etc.  .  .  .  The  second  by-product  of  these  fortune-sheets 
is  directly  connected  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  getting 
constantly  a  group  of  desirable  applicants  from  which  to  select 
more  wisely.  Thus,  when  the  worker  looks  at  his  fortune-sheet, 
and  understands  the  three-position  plan  of  employment,  he 
recognizes  that  he  must  train  some  one  to  take  his  position  before 
he  can  hope  to  be  most  rapidly  advanced.  Naturally,  he  first 
looks  around  in  the  organization  to  see  who  is  available,  for  it  is 
always  desired  that  those  within  the  organization  be  advanced 
first.  However,  if  no  such  person  is  available,  he  reviews  his 
entire  acquaintance,  and  all  possible  sources  for  new  workers, 
in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the  most  desirable  person  easy  to 
train  into  that  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon 
the  advantages  of  this  system  for  holding  members  already  in 
the  organization.  No  worker  who  is  constitutionally  able  to 
become  a  permanent  member  of  an  organization  will  wish  to 
change,  if  he  is  receiving  adequate  pay  and  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  especially  if,  as  here,  he  is  a  member 
of  a  group  where  it  is  to  the  advantage — more  than  that,  actu- 
ally to  the  selfish  interest — of  every  member  to  push  all  higher 
members  up,  and  to  teach  and  fit  others  to  advance  from  below. 
Inseparably  associated  with  this  is  the  fact  that  any  worker 
wall  be  ready  and  glad  to  enter  an  organization  where  such  con- 
ditions exist,  and  a  desirable  applicant  will  automatically  present 
himself,  when  needed,  at  the  direct  request  of  some  one  who 
knows  his  particular  fitness  for  the  job,  and  desires  him  to  have  it. 
This  selecting  of  the  worker  by  the  worker  is  real  democracy. 
An  organization  built  thus  has  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfying 
to  both  management  and  workers." 


GUNPOWDER   AS   A   CHIMNEY-SWEEP 

HOW  A  CHARGE  of  powder  may  perform  useful  service 
in  clearing  industrial  chimney-stacks  from  soot  is  told 
by  S.  R.  Russell  in  an  article  entitled  "Shooting  Soot 
from  Stacks,"  contributed  to  The  Du  Pont  Magazine  (Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  June).  Mr.  Russell  tells  us  that  in  many  industrial 
plants  large  smoke-stacks  or  kiln-stacks  frequently  become 
clogged,  and  must  be  freed  from  soot  in  order  to  maintain  draft. 
He  advocates  "shooting  them  up"  in  order  to  attain  this  result, 
and  the  method,  tho  violent,  would  appear  to  be  effective  and 
harmless.     Writes  Mr.  Russell: 

"A  simple,  economical,  and  most  efficient  method  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  shoot  the  stack  with  the  'Stack  gun'  and  blasting- 
powder.  This  gun  can  be  used  in  cleaning  either  lined  or 
unlined  stacks,  brick  or  steel,  without  any  fear  of  injury  to  the 
stack  or  lining. 

"The  gun  can  be  made  out  of  an  old  piece  of  shafting  about 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  14  inches  to  16  inches  long.  Bore  a 
hole  \%  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  long  in  the  center 
of  the  piece.  Then  bore  a  small  horizontal  hole  \i  inch  in 
diameter  through  the  piece  to  the  bottom  of  the  center-bore. 
This  hole  serves  as  a  touch-hole  for  inserting  the  fuse. 

"The  whole  thing  can  be  mounted  on  a  pedestal  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  so  that  it  will  stand  in  an  upright  position. 

"The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:  Pour  some  FFF 
blasting-powder  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  to  about  2  inches 
from  the  top.  Tamp  to  the  collar  with  dry  clay.  A  short  piece 
of  fuse  is  inserted  in  the  touch-hole  and  in  contact  with  the  main 
powder-charge.  Open  the  flue-door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack, 
set  the  cannon  on  the  bottom  and  in  the  center  of  the  stack, 
light  the  fuse,  and  close  the  flue-door. 

"The  explosion  shakes  and  loosens  the  soot  adhering  to  the 
sides,  causing  it  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  It  can  then  be  removed 
through  the  flue-opening. 

"A  charge  of  8  inches  of  FFF  powder,  1%  inches  in 
diameter,  is  sufficient  for  a  stack  up  to  100  feet  high  and  4  feet 
in  diameter,  or  over.  The  number  of  shots  necessary  to  clean 
a  stack  thoroughly  depends  upon  its  condition.  Ordinarily, 
tliree  or  four  shots  will  clean  a  stack,  but  if  very  dirty  it  may 
require  more.  The  size  of  the  charge  and  length  of  the  cannon 
can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  stack. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  efficiency  of  this  'gun'  for 
cleaning  smoke-stacks.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  country  has  used  this  method  for  several  years, 
without  an  accident  or  injury  in  any  way  to  tho  stacks." 
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A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT  ON  A  FLOOD  OF  WATER."    NIAGARA   AS  LIGHT  AS   DAY  AT  NIGHT. 


HOW   WE   WASTE   WOOD 

THERE  are  more  than  48,000  sawmills  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  output  of  waste  in  the  form  of  saw- 
dust, shavings,  slabs,  and  other  wood-refuse  is  esti- 
mated as  36,000,000  cords  per  year — enough  to  fill  a  bin  one- 
half  mile  high  with  a  base  covering  a  forty-acre  lot,  or  to  make 
a  solid  block  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  edge.  This 
startling  statement  comes  from  a  recent  press-bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  which  says,  in  addition: 

"Perhaps  one-half  of  this  so-called  waste  product  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  waste,  but  serves  a  useful  purpose  as  fuel  under  the 
boilers.  Much  of  the  remaining  18,000,000  cords  not  only  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  but  in  most  cases  is  a  source  of  inconvenience 
and  danger,  and  costs  the  mill  time  and  money. 

"Sawmill- waste  is  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  Some  goes 
to  the  local  fuel-market,  some  to  pulp-mills,  or  to  wood-distilla- 
tion plants.  Shavings  and  log-cuttings,  as  well  as  other  mill- 
waste,  are  sometimes  used  to  fill  low  places  in  the  yard.  How- 
ever,  the  most  common  method  of  getting  rid  of  waste  is  by 
burning  either  in  a  fire-pit,  having  an  open  tire  which  sometimes 
has  a  protecting  wall  on  the  side  toward  the  mill,  or  in  a  burner, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  and  having  a  spark-arresting  screen  at  the 
top  and  a  fire-grate  near  the  bottom.  In  both  cases  some 
kind  of  a  conveyer  is  necessary  to  bear  the  waste  from  the  mill 
to  the  fire.  This  is  usually  a  sort  of  trough  witli  a  metal  bottom 
along  which  is  a  slowly  moving  chain  or  cable,  equipped  with 
cleats  or  buckets. 

"A  closed   burner  and  conveyer  cost    about    $12,000  for  a 

ill  of  a  hundred  thousand  feet  daily  capacity.  Forty  per  cent. 
of  the  larger  mills,  cutting  more  than  55,000  board  feet  daily, 
are  equipped  with  closed  burners.  Forty-five  percent,  have  tire- 
pils.  The  remainder  have  neither,  and  dispose  of  their  waste 
in  some  other  w  a\ . 

"It   is  estimated  that   for  a  mill  of  one  hundred  thousand  feet 

capacity  the  cost   of  conveying  the  waste  from   the  machine 

where  it  is  made  and  destroying  it  in  a  closed  burner  is  42  cents 
per  cord,  or  $10.0.")  per  day.  Burners  seldom  hrin^  in  an.\ 
revenue,  alt  ho  in  a  tew  cases  ashes  are  sold  for  fertilizer,  and 
in  a  number  of  others  the  burner  furnishes  hot  feed-water  for  the 
boilers. 

"Both  burners  and  lire-pits  add  to  the  insurance-rates  on 
lumber,  and.  in  the  case  of  the  pit.  on  the  mill  itself.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  tire-hazard  to  zero,  in  the  case  of  the  burners, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  lumber-piles  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  away  from  the  burner.  The  matter  is  much  worse 
in  the  case  of  pits,  especially  (lie  open  ones,  which  must  be  kept 
three  hundred  feet  away  from  the  mill  and  five  hundred  feet 
away  from  any  lumber-piles.  When  nearer  than  these  distances 
from  the  mill  and  yard  respectively,  the  insurance-rates  mount 
up  rapidly  with  closer  proximity,  until  they  become  practically 


prohibitive  when  the  fire-pit  is  nearer  than  one  hundred  feet. 
No  well-managed  mill  would  produce  waste  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  This,  however,  is  not  possible,  so  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  seek  out  some  method  of  utilization  of  the  waste  so  it  will 
pay  for  its  disposition.  The  Forest  Service  is  working*  on  this 
problem,  but  has  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  solution." 


FLOOD-LIGHTING   NIAGARA 

A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT  on  a  flood  of  water  will  be  seen  at 
Niagara  Falls  if  the  plans  of  the  City  Council  at  that 
-  resort  are  to  be  fully  carried  out.  A  successful  demon- 
stration of  the  system  to  be  employed,  recently  held  at  the 
falls,  is  described  and  commented  upon  by  The  Electrical  Revieic 
and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  June  24).  From  this  paper  we 
learn  that  the  Niagara  City  Council  has  authorized  an  expendi- 
ture of  $10,000  for  the  illumination.  For  several  weeks  arrange- 
ments have  been  under  way  to  illuminate  the  falls  and,  for 
several  nights  previous  to  the  action  of  the  City  Council,  a  battery 
of  twenty-five  flood-lights  was  turned  on  the  American  Falls  and 
the  rapids  of  the  Niagara  River.     Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  effect  created  was  so  far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  promoters  of  the  project  that  the  expenditure  was  enthusi- 
astically approved,  and  it  is  now  planned  to  double  the  number 
of  lamps  in  service,  and  from  time  to  time  to  add  to  the  battery 
as  new  lighting-effects  are  desired. 

"Paul  A.  Schoellkopf.  Commissioner  of  the  Niagara  State 
Reservation,  is  particularly  enthusiastic  over  the  demonstration, 
and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  in  great  measure,  that  the  City  Council 
has  taken  such  definite  action  with  regard  to  the  illuminating 
scheme.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  has  exprest  the  belief  that,  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  falls  will  insure  the  stopping  over  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  of  many  transients  who  would  otherwise  remain  only 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  It  is  proposed  to  light  only  the 
American  Falls,  making  it  a  purely  American  proposition.  .Mr. 
Schoellkopf  has  tendered  the  ser\  ices  of  the  employees  of  the 
Hydraulic  Power  Company  free  of  charge  to  the  city,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  is  to  donate 
the  power  necessary  to  operate  the  lights. 

"With  the  flood-lighting  system  employed  there  are  no  dark 
©enter  or  wings  in  the  light-beam,  and  the  falls  are  smoothly 
and  softly  lighted.  The  beam  is  powerful  enough  to  penetrate 
the  densest  parts  of  the  rolling  mist.  and.  owing  to  the  intensity 
of  the  flood-lighting,  the  entire  illuminating  scheme  is  carried 
out  on  a  very  economical  expenditure  for  energy. 

"The  representatives  of  local  newspapers,  after  viewing  the 
partial  illumination,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  indorsement  and 
have  all  applauded  the  action  of  the  City  Council  in  voting  the 
appropriation.*' 


MILITARY   DRILL   IN   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


THE  QUESTION  of  introducing  compulsory  military 
drill  into  the  public  schools  got  itself  so  involved  with 
the  general  problems  of  preparedness  and  pacifism 
in  the  discussion  of  the  National  Education  Association  just 
held  in  New  York  that  the  issue  remained  confused  until  the 
finishing-touches  were  administered  by  General  Leonard  Wood. 
The  teachers,  while  predominantly  pacifically  inclined,  had  no 
prejudice  against  an  adequate  preparation  against  war,  yet 
seemed  to  resent  any  appropriation  of  school-hours  for  military 
drill.  Last  year  the  association  adopted  a  straightforward 
pacifistie  resolution  and  declared  against  military  training.  The 
fight  this  year  was  to  prevent  any  recession  from  such  a  program, 
but  in  this  the  pacifists  failed.  "The  resolution  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Resolutions,"  says  the  report  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "neither  indorsed  nor  condemned  military  training; 
it  recognized  the  right  of  States  and  communities  to  prescribe 
it,  and  declared  that  where  so  prescribed  it  must  be  made 
subsidiary  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  schools."  Pacifism  had 
its  advocates  throughout  the  week  of  the  convention,  beginning 
with  William  J.  Bryan,  who  followed  Mayor  Mitchel's  speech 
for  preparedness  on  the  opening  day.  Mr.  Bryan  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  hoped  "the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  will 
not  yield  to  the  clamor  for  militarism,"  and  "substitute  military 
training  for  the  games  of  the  playground."  That  sentence, 
reports  The  Times,  was  "electrifying,  and  after  the  applause 
had  died  down  it  was  spontaneously  and  furiously  renewed." 
Mr.  Bryan  went  on: 

"The  teachers  have  a  right  to  ask  that  this  question  shall  be 
considered  deliberately  and  calmly.  It  is  not  fair  to  demand 
that  they  shall  think  of  it  in  hot  blood  or  in  fright.  The  school 
is  not  a  transient  institution;  it  will  still  abide  with  us  when  the 
battle-flags  are  furled.  The  school  will  continue  with  us  through 
the  coming  centuries,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  this  permanent 
system  shall  be  disturbed  by  a  temporary  excitement. 

"We  heard  no  such  suggestion  two  years  ago.  No  one  in  this 
country  two  years  ago  was  suggesting  that  we  should  introduce 
military  training  in  our  common  schools." 

The  tide  was  apparently  turned  by  General  Wood,  who  came 
from  Washington  to  address  the  association  on  the  eve  of  the 
vote  on  the  resolution.  The  Times  reports  it  as  "the  outburst 
of  the  Army's  pent-up  feeling  after  reading  the  reports  of  a 
week's  speeches  in  which,  from  William  J.  Bryan  down,  the 
pacifists  had  had  it  all  their  own  way."  The  audience  are 
reported  to  have  "liked  it,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  General 
Wood  said: 

"You're  the  light  talkers  about  war,  not  we.  You  know 
very  little,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  never  know  more.  You 
can  search  the  histories  you  teach,  and  you  will  find  no  instances 
where  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  got  you  into  war. 
Our  business  is  to  get  you  out  of  the  wars  that  you  get  us  into." 

The  contrast  between  General  Wood's  talk  and  the  kind 
that  had  been  heard  in  the  Garden  all  the  week  was  tremendous, 
says  The  Times.  The  pacifist  speakers  are  reported  to  have 
"run  at  large,  preaching  internationalism,  world-brotherhood, 
universities  for  training  future  rulers  of  Europe,  education  by 
international  agreement,  the  service  of  humanity,  and  every 
imaginable  large  reform,  while  they  assailed  the  proposal  to  make 
the  United  States  ready  for  defense  and  poured  out  sarcasm 
and  criticism  on  those  who  advocated  it."  General  Wood, 
it  is  said,  "always  spoke  of  preparedness  and  peace  as  if  it  were 
the  same  thing,  but  without  arguing  the  point;  only  as  if  it 
were  a  settled  and  incontrovertible  thing  like  arithmetic  "  : 


"His  tone  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech  was  that  of  the  defender 
of  the  silent  Army,  wounded  by  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
ignorance  and  superficiality;  in  the  second  part  it  was  that  of 
the  man  who  finds  himself,  to  his  chagrin  and  surprize,  com- 
pelled to  argue  such  a  doctrine  as  that  people  should  defend 
their  country.  '  If  you  have  in  your  institutions  anything  worth 
defending,  remember  that  words  do  not  defend  these  things.' 
But  whichever  tone  he  took,  his  audience  followed  him  with 
sympathetic  enthusiasm  and  showed  its  keen  delight  over 
every  point  he  made. 

"Many  an  audience  would  have  been  antagonized  by  his 
defiant  and  uncompromising  tone,  but  this  one  was  roused 
by  it.  It  was  the  same  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stock 
arguments  of  the  pacifists.  'Numbers  are  not  strength.  No 
wolf  was  ever  frightened  by  the  size  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  It 
may  have  been  puzzled  for  a  moment  to  decide  which  was  the 
fattest  one,  nothing  more.'  But  the  biggest  applause  was 
when,  telling  the  teachers  of  the  kind  of  instruction  they  should 
give  the  children,  he  said:  'We  want  to  have  imprest  on  their 
minds  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  owe  everything  to  the 

country.' 

' '  History  is  too  superficially  taught  here.  How  many 
of  our  children  leave  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  fought  a  war  without  aid  when  we  en- 
gaged a  first-class  Power?  .  .  .  We  have  altogether  too  much 
of  the  Fourth  -  of  -  July  style  of  oratory,  all  too  much  of 
the  type  of  man  who  speaks  of  a  million  springing  to  arms 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  We  have  been  sitting  up  nights 
for  three  weeks  to  see  30,000  men  spring,  and  it  is  a  very 
heavy  spring.'" 

The  resolution  which  represents  the  concession  the  teachers 
showed  themselves  willing  to  make  reads  in  this  way: 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Education  Association  gives 
expression  again  to  the  consciousness  that  the  school  is  an 
institution  developed  by  society  to  conserve  the  well-being  of 
humanity,  and  that  on  this  solid  foundation  all  subordinate 
aims  and  uses  of  the  schools  should  be  made  to  rest.  Assembled 
as  it  is  in  a  time  of  world-wide  disturbance,  doubt,  and  un- 
certainty, and  of  consequent  national  concern,  the  association 
affirms  its  unswerving  adherence  to  the  unchanging  principles 
of  justice  between  persons  and  between  nations.  It  affirms 
its  belief  that  the  instruction  in  the  school  should  tend  to  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  nations  rests  and  to  incline  the  will  of  men 
and  nations  toward  acts  of  peace.  It  declares  its  devotion  to 
America  and  American  ideals  and  recognizes  the  priority  of  the 
claims  of  our  beloved  country  on  our  property,  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  and  our  lives.  It  records  its  conviction  that  the  true 
policy  to  be  followed,  both  by  the  school  and  by  the  nation 
which  it  serves,  is  to  keep  the  American  public  school  free  from 
sectarian  interference,  partizan  politics,  and  disputed  public 
policies,  that  it  may  remain  unimpaired  in  its  power  to  serve  the 
whole  people.  While  it  recognizes  that  the  community  or 
the  State  may  introduce  such  elements  of  military  training 
into  the  schools  as  may  seem  wise  and  prudent,  yet  it  believes 
that  such  training  should  be  strictly  educational  in  its  aim 
and  organization,  and  that  military  ends  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pervert  the  educational  purposes  and  practises  of  the 
schools." 

The  Springfield  Republican  defends  the  teachers  from  the 
possible  charge  of  "butting  in"  on  the  militarist  discussion, 
saying,  rather,  that  it  was  forced  upon  them.     It  adds: 

"Only  last  year  the  same  question  was  raised  in  Germany, 
where,  for  still  greater  preparedness  to  offset  the  three-years' 
training  lately  introduced  in  France,  a  preliminary  course  for 
schoolboys  was  proposed.  To  this  there  was  strong  opposition 
by  schoolmasters  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  adverse  to  the 
best  educational  results.  On  the  general  question  of  prepared- 
ness and  of  war  there  is  of  course  a  strong  division  of  opinion 
among  school-teachers  as  in  the  public  at  large." 
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AN   ITALIAN   HAND   IN   SHAKESPEARE'S 

DRAMAS 

AN  AMERICAN  WRITER  in  a  French  review  now  asserts 
/-V  that  an  Italian  had  a  hand  in  the  work  of  England's 
-*■  -*-  greatest  dramatist.  John  Florio,  it  was,  who  trans- 
lated Montaigne's  essays  into  good  Elizabethan  English,  tho,  as 
Giovanni,  he  came  from  Italy  and  adopted  an  alien  tongue. 
Florio,  indeed,  may  be  classed  among  the  great  translators  of 
the  world,  a  list  that  includes 
such  names  as  Fitzgerald  and 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 

By  his  version  of  Montaigne's 
essays,  Florio  as  truly  influenced 
both  the  thought  and  the  ex- 
pression of  Elizabethan  England 
as  did  North  by  his  translation 
of  Plutarch.  But  he  did  more 
than  this  for  English  letters,  ac- 
cording to  this  able  and  vivacious 
article  in  a  recent  French  mag- 
azine— he  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Shakespeare,  who 
obtained  through  him  that  fa- 
miliarity with  Italian  tales  and 
plirases  which  has  furnished  the 
Baconians  with  one  of  their 
favorite  arguments.  The  claim 
is  advanced  and  ingeniously  sup- 
ported by  the  article  in  the  May 
number  of  La  Revue  (Paris).  The 
author,  the  Comtesse  de  Cham- 
brun,  formerly  Miss  Clara  Long- 
worth,  of  the  well-known  Cincin- 
nati family  of  that  name,  sup- 
ports her  contention  by  a  careful 
study  of  old  documents,  and  de- 
clan  s  that  the  failure  of  earlier 
authorities  to  recognize  this  im- 
portant Shakespearian  "source" 
is  probably  due  to  following 
an  error  of  an  early  commen- 
tator who  misunderstood  the 
literary  languago  of  Florio.  We 
read : 


En  riTtutc  s\u  ccntcntin .  nomas  itrtc  • 
Jtihis  m  Anqlus  vcaorc  .vtcrq  opcrc 
.  Plant  aihiK-et  aahuc fhrdnt  'flsrcdt  v\tra 

F/.OKJVS. hac  spaii/lorUiis, ovtat mans . 


AN  ITALIAN    FRIEND  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

John  Florio.  who  made  the  English  version  of  Montaigne's  essays, 
one  of  the  great  translations,  hut  in  spite  of  his  achievement  he 
declared  that  he  did   not   like   the  English  tongue  at  all. 


"Up  to  the  present,  Shake- 
spearian criticism  has  left  in  the  shadow  an  erudite  author  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Giovanni  Florio.  This  silence  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  since  it  is  now  known  that  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton protected  both  the  great  English  poet  and  the  Italian  gram- 
marian at  tin-  same  period.  A  contemporary  tradition  even 
shows  us  Florio  as  sufficiently  attached  to  Shakespeare  to  per- 
mit tho  pedant  of  tho  comedies  to  be  portrayed  with  Florio's 
own  physical  features.  This  tradition,  discarded  some  fifty 
years  ago  by  modern  criticism,  finds  in  the  texts  cited  below 
a  continuation  which  to  me  appears  decisive." 

Florio  was  the  son  of  a  political  refugee  from  Sienna.  His 
learning  and  ability  are  proved  by  the  honors  which  he  obtained 
in  tho  country  of  his  adoption.  He  taught  French  and  Italian 
at  Oxford,  and  was  authorized  to  wear  the  robes  of  the  University; 
then  became  secretary  and  preceptor  to  young  Southampton, 
and  finally  was  made  a  court  chamberlain.     We  read: 

''He  was  lean,  wrinkled,  with  three  deep  grooves  furrowing  a 
sloping  forehead,  with  eyes  shining  with  perspicacity;  Ins 
pointed  beard  hid  a  retreating  chin.  A  chain  of  gold,  a  doublet 
adorned  with  luxurious  furs,  indicate  a  man  as  refined  in  his 
apparel  as  he  was  held  to  be  in  his  language.  We  are  evidently 
in  the  presence  of  Malrotio  and  of  Holofernes.  These  characters 
speak  like  Florio  and  are  always  made  up  and  costumed  to 
represent   him.     Moreover,    we   still    possess    the    proofs    of   his 


original  talent  and  his  literary  labors:  two  manuals  of  con- 
versation comprise  a  selection  of  Italian  and  English  proverbs, 
two  dictionaries  filled  with  erudition,  and  the  Montaigne  trans- 
lation, regarded  as  a  masterpiece." 

Florio,  the  "Resolute  John  Florio,"  as  he  delighted  to  sign 
himself,  published  his  first  work  in  1578,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  This,  "First  Fruits,"  met  with  prompt 
success,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  collection  of  proverbs, 
epigrams,    and    ru'es   of   syntax   bearing   the   more   pretentious 

title,  "My  Second  Fruits  Plucked 
from  Twelve  Trees  of  Divers  Per- 
fumes, but  Equally  Sweet."  Later 
came  two  dictionaries.  The  first, 
which  appeared  in  1598,  was 
called  the  "World  of  Words,"  and 
was  dedicated  to  Southampton, 
whom  the  author  lauded  as  pos- 
sessing a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful  Italian  language  and 
being  thoroughly  grounded  in 
its  literature.  In  this  is  a  list 
of  the  best  works  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  those  which  Florio 
made  use  of  in  his  lessons.  Of 
these  Mme.  de  Chambrun  says: 

"This  list  in  itself  alone  is  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  objections 
of  the  Baconians,  who  can  not 
reconcile  the  documentation  of 
the  plays  with  'the  ignorance  of 
the  butcher-boy.'  It  indicates 
that  through  Florio  he  could 
have  known  Bandello,  Cinthio, 
Porta,  and  Boccaccio,  even  be- 
fore these  authors  were  trans- 
lated into  English.  A  diction- 
ary is  generally  considered  rather 
tiresome  reading.  This  one  is 
an  exception. 

"How  many  times  it  has  been 
written  that  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  been  the  author  of  the 
'Merchant  of  Venice,'  since  the 
actor  had  not  been  in  Italy,  and 
since  in  this  play  there  is  not 
only  the  question  of  Venetian 
customs,  but  also  of  the  Rialto, 
which  is  described  to  us  as  a 
commercial  quarter,  or  a  sort 
of  bourse.  An  ignoramus  like 
Shakespeare,  says  Baconian 
criticism,  would  have  believed  that  the  Rialto  was  nothing  but 
a  bridge.  .  .  .  But  his  Italian  friend  may  have  given  him 
personally  the  definition  which  I  find  in  his  dictionary — 'The 
Rialto:  a  quarter  of  Venice  where  merchants  gather  for  the 
transaction  of  business;  at  Venice  one  says,  "on  the  Rialto"  as 
we  say  in  London  "on  the  Exchange.'"  Two  plays  of  Shake-, 
speare,  'The  Merry  Wives'  and  'Hamlet,'  contain  songs  in  which 
each  couplet  ends  with  the  refrain,  'Hey  down-a  down-a.'  Open 
Florio's  dictionary  at  the  Italian  word  '  n'tornello,'  and  we  shall 
find,  after  the  definition  of  the  word  itself,  the  following  example, 
'As  we  say  in  English:  "  Bey  down-a  down-a.''  All  the  bizarre 
words  employed  by  Shakespeare,  the  slang  and  expressions 
which  are  characteristic  and  even  vulgar,  such  as  mum  and 
hodgepodge,  words  which  he  has  revived  or  created,  which  are, 
so  to  say,  peculiar  to  him,  like  gallimaufray,  are  found  in  Florio's 
lexicon,  and  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  he  employed  them.  It 
is  probable  that  these  definitions  .  .  .  were  not  formed  without 
Shakespeare's  help." 

Passing  to  the  manuals  of  conversation  known  as  "First 
Fruits"  and  "Second  Fruits,"  the  writer  remarks  that  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  second  collection  appeared  in  1591,  after 
Shakespeare  had  achieved  great  success  at  the  theater,  while, 
when  the  first  appeared,  he  was  but  a  boy  in  Stratford.  The 
first    collection   contains   models   of   conversation,    formulas   of 
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politeness,    philosophic    theories,    and    rules    of  syntax, 
pedant  gives  free  course  to  his  bent.     Further: 


The 


"This  book,  a  bore  to  the  amateur,  instructive  to  the  erudite, 
is  really  thrilling  to  the  Shakespearian.     We  find  here  many 


•DAVID.   CONQUEROR  OF    GOLIATH." 

Our  new  Donatello,  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Widener, 
in  which  a  critic  sees  "neither  pride  nor  triumph  in  the  pose  and 
expression  of  the  young  conqueror." 


proverbs  cited  by  the  poet  throughout  his  works  which  Florio 
had  been  the  first  to  teach  the  English.     I  cite  at  random: 

Fast  bind,  fast  find. 

All's  well  that  ends  well. 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

More  water  flows  by  the  mill  than  the  miller  knows. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play. 

Any  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog. 

A  good  death  crowns  life. 

Make  of  necessity  a  virtue. 

He  that  makes  nothing  mars  nothing. 

Mme.  de  Chambrun  finds  special  support  of  her  theory  in  the 
characters  of  Holofemes,  in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  and  Malvolio, 
in  'Twelfth  Night,'  quoting  many  similarities  of  expression  to 
prove  that  their  pedantry  was  modeled  on  that  of  Florio,  as 
their  physical  characteristics  were  upon  his  personal  peculiarities, 
indeed,  she  suggests  that  the  very  name  Holofemes  is  probably 
an  anagram  of  John  Florio. 

The  "Second  Fruits,"  with  the  subtitle  of  "A  Garden  of 
Recreation,  Containing  Six  Thousand  Proverbs,"  is  preceded  by 
a  charming  sonnet,  signed  "Phaeton,"  dedicated  to  Florio,  and 
containing  graceful    plays  upon   the  latter's  name,  as  well  as 


allusions  to  a  great  poet  newly  dead,  doubtless  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Mme.  de  Chambrun  believes  the  anonymous  "Phaeton"  is. 
certainly  the  ambitious  young  poet  Shakespeare,  who  was,  like 
Florio,  a  friend  and  protege  of  Southampton. 

Tho  Florio  lived  long  and  happily  in  England,  where  he 
married  Rose  Daniel,  the  sister  of  the  Elizabethan  poet,  whose 
virtues  he  celebrates  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  tho  he- 
studied  its  language  so  zealously  and  used  it  skilfully,  he  never 
found  it  equal  in  beauty  to  his  beloved  Italian,  as  proved  by 
these  amusing  excerpts  quoted  by  the  author: 

"English  is  very  useful  in  England,  but  once  beyond  Dover,. 
is  good  for  nothing.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived  in  London,  as  I  did  not 
know  a  word  of  English,  I  approached  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  before  I  could  find  one  who  could  direct  me 

"I  do  not  like  it  [the  English  tongue]  at  all.  It  is  made  of 
confusion,  pieced  out  with  disparate  languages,  taking  many 
words  from  Latin,  more  from  French  and  Italian,  a  quantity  from 
the  Dutch,  some  from  Greek  and  from  Breton.  In  verity, 
if  each  language  took  from  the  English  that  which  belonged 
to  it  there  would  be  very  little  left  for  the  English  themselves.. 
In  spite  of  that  they  are  always  adding  new  words.  Take  up  a 
book  and  read  at  random,  and  you  will  not  find  four  words  of 
veritable  English." 

DONATELLO   FOR   AMERICA 

A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  we  reproduced  some  specimens 
of  the  work  of  the  young  American  sculptor,  Paul 
-  Manship.  He  might  have  been  called  the  American 
Donatello,  for  he  represented  the  same  tendency  attributed  to> 
Donatello  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  It 
was  this  Italian's  "special  genius  to  turn  back  toward  antiquity 
without  becoming  an  imitator,  to  find  in  classicism  an  impulse 
toward  progress,  to  mingle  vigor  of  individuality  with  self- 
subordination,  and  in  his  work  to  unite  reality  with  idealism." 
The  occasion  of  these  utterances  is  the  recent  acquisition  from 
the  Marteui  family  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  two  notable  works  by  the  great  Florentine  sculptor. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Italy,  still  jealous  of  her  remains  of 
ancient  art  in  spite  of  Futurist  recommendations  to  sell  or  burn 
all,  permitted  these  to  pass  from  her  borders  only  after  the 
Martelli  family  had  given  to  the  Government  to  place  in  the 
Bargello  another  Donatello  in  their  possession.  Donatello, 
indeed,  had  already  been  represented  by  smaller  works  here  in 
the  collections  of  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  of  Boston;  in  those  of  Morgan,. 
Altman,  Everit  -  Macy,  and  Henry  Walters.  But  to  get  an 
"important  example"  Professor  Marquand,  of  Princeton,  has- 
shown  to  be  extremely  difficult,  since  the  master's  works  are 
"so  well  known,  so  highly  prized,  and  so  securely  housed"  in 
the  country  of  their  origin.  One  of  the  new  Widener  examples, 
is  the  "David,  Conqueror  of  Goliath."     Says  the  Times  critic: 

"The  inspiration  is  completely  classic  in  poise  and  lightness,, 
the  draperies  no  longer  falling,  as  in  the  earlier  statues,  in  heavy 
curves,  but  hanging  in  scant  folds  that  reveal  and  define  rather 
than  conceal  the  form  beneath.  The  left  foot  rests  on  the  neck 
of  Goliath,  whose  head  carries  the  stone  that  has  slain  him. 
There  is  neither  pride  nor  triumph  in  the  pose  and  expression 
of  the  young  conqueror.  He  stands  at  ease,  one  hand  resting, 
palm  outward,  on  his  thigh,  his  face  thoughtful,  and  his  whole 
bearing  recalling  Dr.  Siren's  phrase  for  the  'dreamy  Praxitelean 
youths '  created  by  Donatello  under  the  stress  of  classic  influence. 
When  it  is  permanently  placed,  the  statue  no  doubt  will  be 
given  a  position,  such  as  the  one  for  which  it  was  designed  [a  high 
niche  in  a  wall],  thus  making  logical  the  peculiar  modeling  of  the 
face,  one  of  Donatello's  conspicuous  merits  lying  in  the  unity 
existing  between  his  sculpture  and  its  architectural  surroundings;, 
and  unless  this  unity  is  respected  in  removing  individual  works, 
from  their  places,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  integrity  of  im- 
pression gained  from  them. 

"The  second  marble,  the  so-called  'St.  John,'  is  apparently 
a  portrait,  having  to  a  very  high  degree  the  psychological  ex- 
pressiveness commanded  by  Donatello  in  this  field  of  art. 
Sizeranne  says  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  it  is  the  one 
moment  when  every  illustrious  physiognomy  found  a  master  to 
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immortalize  it,  when  every  physiological  destiny  was  summed 
up  within  the  boundaries  of  a  panel,  the  contour  of  a  bust,  or 
the  orbit  of  a  modal.  It  is  far  from  idle  curiosity  to  wish  to 
know  the  names,  and  more  than  the  names,  of  the  spirited, 
emphatic  men  and  women  of  an  age  rich  in  genius,  and  the 
children  are  not  Less  puzzling  and  intriguing  than  their  elders, 
children  who  seem  inevitably  destined  for  lives  filled  with  beauty 
and  fervor,  and  often  enough  for  cruelty  and  early  death  into 
the  typical  Renaissance  bargain. 

"No  one  can  say  without  a  measure  of  scrupulous  hesitation 
who  sat  for  this  aristocratic  child  in  the  shaggy  tunic  of  a  St. 
John.  It  is  plausibly  assumed  that  a  boy  of  the  Martelli  family, 
Roberto  Martelli,  drest  for  one  of  the  religious  processions  of  the 
period,  gave  Donatello  the  opportunity  of  which  he  has  made 
-such  distinguished  use.  Certainly,  it  is  one  of  those  physiogno- 
mies which  affirm  their  reality  unmistakably.  No  academic 
interior  vision  of  the  ascetic  saint  could  have  resulted  in  a  work 
of  such  exquisite  truth  of  sentiment  and  individuality  of  feature. 
The  hair  lies  damp  and  heavy,  one  feels,  on  a  low  forehead. 
The  nose  is  delicately  salient.  The  modeling  of  eyes  and  mouth 
reveals  the  mingled  softness  and  firmness,  the  sweetness  and 
pride  and  power  that  once  were  Italy's,  and  especially  that  flower 
of  Italian  character,  the  city  of  Donatello's  birth.  Even  among 
the  lovely  children  of  the  Renaissance  it  is  rare  to  find  beauty 
so  sensitive,  reflecting  so  much  of  intelligence  and  kindness  of 
temper.  In  this  head  Donatello  was  pure  realist,  but  the 
quality  of  his  subject-matter  lent  to  his  realism  a  charm  more 
po  ent  than  the  most  gracious  imagination  could  contrive." 


CRUISING  THEATERS   OF  LONG  AGO 

ONE  OF  THE  LAST  LINKS  between  the  present  and 
the  early  days  of  Mark  Twain  was  snapt  when  the 
steamboat  Dixie  and  its  barge,  a  cruising  theater,  were 
sold  under  the  hammer  by  a  United  States  marshal  at  Osage 
City,  Mo.  The  telegraph  contained  the  news  of  this  sale  one 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  it  awakened  memories  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  New  York  Sun  office  who  is  always 
on  the  alert  for  the  quaint  and  curious,  particularly  in  the 
history  of  our  theater.  The  Dixie  was  one  of  the  many  floating 
theaters  that  formed  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  great  interior 
i  i\  era,  and  they  will  be  remembered  long  after  their  day  because, 
perhaps,  of  their  connection  with  the  name  of  America's  Humor- 
ist-in-Chief.     We  read: 

"When  pilot  Samuel  L.  Clemens  was  steamboating  and  Huck 
Finn,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  other  boys  of  the  river  towns  were  at 
the  happiest  stage  of  their  lives  the  floating  theater  plied  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  and  brought  to  favored  landings 
the  best  of  the  year's  entertainments.  Cincinnati  was  the 
outfitting-place  of  most  of  these  amusement  flotillas.  They 
steamed  down  the  Ohio,  then  up  the  Mississippi,  until  cold 
weather  sent  them  flocking  up  the  Missouri  or  scurrying  south 
toward  New  Orleans. 

"The  entertainment  varied  from  Shakespearian  tragedy  to 
circus.  The  same  talent  was  equal  to  a  turn  in  'brass'  or  the 
slack  rope,  to  the  role  of  a  melancholy  Dane,  the  white-face 
clown,  or  the  black-face  minstrel.  Some  of  the  best -known  actors 
of  a  generation  ago  had  their  trial  as  novices  in  the  floating 
theater.  The  forefathers  of  many  of  the  circus  families,  the 
Robinsons,  the  Melvilles,  all  had  their  day  with  the  river 
circuses.  The  care-free  joys  of  the  life,  floating,  dreaming, 
fishing,  and  the  meager  salaries  are  all  parts  of  the  early  history 
of  popular  amusement  in  this  country. 

"The  Banjo  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  craft.  But  tin 
triumph  was  reached  when  the  big  Floating  Palace,  the  home  of 
the  Spalding  and  Rogers  circus,  paraded  the  rivers.  Picture, 
if  you  can,  coming  up-stream  a  boat  with  every  whistle  going  and 
tugging  along  behind  a  barge  big  as  a  show-tent,  all  aglitter 
with  red  and  gold,  with  a  banner  flying  from  every  standard,  a 
Hag  from  every  pole,  and  the  calliope  screaming  its  loudest. 
Then  aboard  were  a  Dan  Rice  with  his  merriest  jokes,  a  Robinson 
who  could  leap  from  his  horse  through  hoops  of  tire  and  hoops  of 
daggers,  ami  a  'Mile.  Macarte.  the  queen  of  the  arena.'  That 
was  the  day  when  boys  didn't  go  home  at  all  and  the  grown- 
ups were  young. 

"But  it  has  passed  forever.  The  movies  came  like  a  [/-boat 
and  wrecked  the  last  boat  of  the  Hot  ilia." 


The  report  of  the  cruising  theater's  sale  also  aroused  an 
antiquarian,  of  New  York,  Hopper  Striker  Mott,  who  was 
seemingly  unwilling  to  let  die  this  bit  of  local  history  concerning 
a  similar  institution  in  the  East.  So  he  forwards  The  Sun 
this  letter: 

"The  first  cruising  theater  in  this  town  was  instituted  in 
1845  as  a  'novel  entertainment.'  The  New  York  Atlas  relates 
that  a  steamboat,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Spring  Street,  was  being 


••ST.  JOHN," 

The  second  Donatello  bought  of  the  Martelli  family.  "  having  in 
a  high  degree  the  psychological  expressiveness  commanded  by  Dona- 
tello in  this  Held  of  art." 


converted  into  a  theater  by  sinking  a  pit  through  the  main 
deck  and  raising  a  tier  of  boxes  above  what  is  known  as  the 
promenade  deck. 

"The  stage  was  in  the  stern  and  was  forty  feet  wide.  The 
auditorium,  so  formed,  would  accommodate  about  S00  persons. 
The  decorations  had  not  yet  been  commenced,  but  the  manager 
expected  to  be  afloat  with  a  full  company  in  the  short  space 
of  three  weeks.  The  intention  was  to  'visit  all  the  towns, 
\  lllages.  and  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and,  after  waking 
up  all  the  Dutch  trirls  and  their  sweethearts,'  to  steer  for  Con- 
necticut and  'try  what  could  be  done  in  that  quarter.' 

"The  Evening  Mirror  of  April  2,  of  thai  year,  announced 
that  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  better  known  as  the  Floating 
Thailcr.  would  open  that  evening  with  these  prices:  Admission 
to  the  dress-circle.  .">()  cents;  to  the  parqtiet.  _'.">  cents,  and 
private  boxes.  S3.  Doors  opened  at  six  o'clock  and  the  curtain 
rose  promptly  at  seven.  The  program,  as  advertised,  consisted 
of  an  original  address,  spoken  in  character  by  Mrs.  Sutherland; 
a  laughable  vaudeville,  'The  Alpine  Maid':  an  original  drama. 
'Our  Flag;  or.  Nailed  to  the  Mast.'  and  a  farce.  A  l.ady  and 
Gentleman  in  a  Peculiarly  Perplexing  Predicament.'  So  the 
term  'vaudeville,'  now  so  much  in  vogue,  is  not  a  new  designa- 
tion for  that  class  of  entertainment. 

"The  same  newspaper,  on  April  4,  reported  that  the  audience 
on  the  opening  night  was  of  fair  size  and  highly  respectable. 


A  CALL  FOR  CURBSTONE   PREACHERS 


ANEW  INFLUENCE  in  forming  public  opinion  is  the 
"  curbstone  forum"  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the  Church 
■  might  well  adopt  it  as  an  additional  medium  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christianity.  This  proposal  is  warmly 
urged  by  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.),  which  tells  us  that  at 
the  noon-hour  and  in  the  evening  in  New  York  City  one  may 
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ON   DEFENSE   BEFORE   THE    CHOVVD. 

A  Madison-Square  orator,  who  speaks  daily  to  crowds  "  keen  of  mind, 
ready  of  tongue,  and  naturally  contentious." 


hear  "soap-box  orators"  haranguing  eager  listeners  on  such 
topics  as  Socialism,  Pacifism,  Single  Tax,  Birth-control,  and 
Woman  Suffrage.  Some  talkers  devote  themselves  to  evangeli- 
cal effort,  but  they  are  in  the  minority,  and  this  journal,  which 
would  seem  to  be  addressing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  in 
particular,  holds  that  the  Church  ' '  can  not  afford  to  ignore  these 
curbstone  universities  which  the  enemies  of  Christ  have  found 
useful  for  their  purposes."  We  are  told  of  a  street^speaker  of 
'more  than  ordinary  ability"  who  roundly  denounced  "all 
churches  and  their  ministers — rabbi,  priest,  and  pastor" — de- 
scribed the  Bible  as  a  "book  of  absurd  myths,"  and  referred  to 
"God  and  his  Divine  Son  in  such  blasphemous  terms  that  even 
the  nondescript  street  audience  seemed  to  cringe  before  them." 
Across  the  street,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  little  band  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  with  a  mere  handful  of  people  about  them, 
were  "valiantly  seeking  to  hold  the  fort  against  the  assaults  of 
this  atheist,  who,  whatever  his  limitations,  succeeded  at  least 
in  drawing  the  multitude  about  him  and  in  making  them  listen." 
We  read  then: 

'Those  whose  faith  may  have  been  shaken  or  whose  hearts 
may  ha  n  hardened  by  these  blasphemous  harangues  could 

presumably  find  real  guidance  and  enlightenment  if  they  sought 
it  at  the  bands  of  those  whose  ministrations  were  so  contemp- 
tuously denounced.     They  might  find  help  in  the  services  of  the 


churches.  But  the  ministers  are  not  readily  accessible  to  people 
of  this  kind;  most  churches  are  open  only  on  Sunday,  and  their 
services  are  not,  as  a  rule,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
doubting  and  unbelieving.  But  why  should  we  wait  for  the 
man  in  the  street  to  seek  out  the  Church  or  its  ministers  in 
order  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  religion  proclaimed  by  the  Christ 
or  the  Apostle  Paid?  Their  congregations  were  assembled  on 
the  street-corners.  Are  his  servants  of  to-day  better  than  their 
Master,  that  they  must  have  Gothic  architecture  and  brass  pul- 
pits and  exquisite  music  as  the  only  accompaniment  of  the 
Gospel  tidings?  Would  it  detract  from  the  dignity  or  power  of 
God's  message  if  it  were  proclaimed  to  these  street  throngs  who, 
like  the  Athenians  of  old,  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
to  hear  some  new  thing?" 

The  especial  season  for  outdoor  oratory  is  the  summer,  when 
people  congregate  in  the  streets  or  in  and  about  the  parks,  and 
"all  that  is  needed  is  for  the  Church  to  provide  the  speakers," 
and  it  is  advised  that — 

"They  shoidd  be  men  of  special  equipment  and  resourceful- 
ness, as  their  hearers  are  keen  of  mind,  ready  of  tongue,  and 
naturally  contentious.  They  should  know  the  average  mind, 
understand  its  intellectual  and  emotional  range,  and  be  able  to 
fit  the  message  to  their  capacities.  The  Church  possesses  many 
an  eminent  and  capable  layman  who  could  be  drafted  for  this 
work  and  who  would  win  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
passers-by  because  they  would  instinctively  realize  that  he  had 
no  ulterior  motive  for  the  advocacy  of  his  message. 

"The  Preaching  Mission  demonstrated  the  emphatic  need  for 


A  WOMAN   IN  THE    FORUM. 

Women  are  plentiful  among  the  street-speakers,  for  the  most  part 
pleading  the  cause  of  suffrage. 


the  work  of  the  popular  evangelist.  The  curbstone  forum  offers 
a  compelling  opportunity  for  tho  utilization  of  his  services  ii?  aJl 
our  large  urban  centers.  Here  is  the  Church's  chance  to  seel 
the  outsider,  the  careless,  tho  indifferent,  the  lapsed,  the  sad 
and  weary,  and  minister  to  the  hungry  sheep  that  look  up  and 
are  not  fed  with  aught  save  that  which  serves  to  increase  their 
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sense  of  detachment  and  isolation,  their  feeling  of  discontent 
and  prejudice.  Many  of  our  larger  churches  supply  special  and 
attractive  preachers  for  their  summer  services  indoors.  Will  not 
these  gifted  ones  realize  the  needs  of  the  vast  curbstone  con- 
gregations outdoors  and  feed  the  bread  of  lifo  to  their  heart- 
hungry,  world-weary  souls,  and  refresh  their  parched  and  thirsting 
spirits  with  the  water  of  life?" 

The  outdoor  evangelist  is  also  reminded  that  "while  his  audi- 
ence may  bo  inclined  to  bo  cautious  and  captious,  it  is  a  caution 
and  a  captiousness  largely  born  of  ignorance."  Controversy  is 
useless.  Facts  must  be  provided,  but  "facts  related  to  the 
primary  emotions  and  primitive  reasoning  of  the  untutored 
mind,"  and  we  read: 

"The  preaching  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  gospel  can  not 
have  a  moro  sympathetic  hearing  than  from  those  to  whom 
experience  has  failed  to  demonstrate  its  healing  influences.  The 
field  is  unlimited  for  a  successful  planting  of  the  good  seed  of 
the  gospel  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  father- 
hood of  God. 

"Our  Lord,  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age  and  of  all  ages, 
did  not  disdain  the  open  forum.  He  spoke  in  synagogs,  but  far 
oftener  chose  the  roadside,  the  hillside,  and  the  lakeside,  as  his 
pulpit.  And  some  of  his  most  striking  sermons  were  delivered, 
as  to  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  to  a  congregation  of  one. 
Ho  always  gave  his  best,  no  matter  whether  his  hearers  were 
few  or  many,  friendly  or  hostile. 

"Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  its  constructive 
character.  Unlike  the  Baptist,  he  indulged  seldom  in  polemic 
or  denunciatory  discourses.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem.  The 
typical  street-preacher  more  often  pulls  down  than  builds  up. 
The  Lord  fed  his  hearers  with  truth  and  won  his  converts  more 
often  by  its  sweet  reasonableness  than  by  any  implication  of  the 
fear  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

"Here  are  the  example  and  the  inspiration  for  the  Christian 
preacher  in  and  out  of  the  formal  pulpit  and  the  conventional 
routine  of  churchly  ministration.  Let  him  imbibe  the  inspira- 
tion and  follow  the  example  that  moved  his  Master,  and  we 
shall  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  Pentecost  wherein  many  shall  be 
added  to  the  Church  daily  of  such  as  believe,  even  at  the  street- 
corners,  through  the  mere  sounding  out  of  the  message  of  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  spoken  with  a  loving  and  yet  considerate 
intelligence,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 


THE   BANKER   AS   A   "BIG   BROTHER" 

WE  HAVE  LONG  HEARD  of  the  Big  Brothers  who 
elect  themselves  to  look  after  the  "little  fellers." 
The  Northwestern  Banker  (Des  Moines)  shows  its 
patrons,  tho  bankers,  how  the  profession  elects  them  to  the 
post  of  brotherhood.  There  are  25,000  banks  in  the  United 
States;  some  of  them  with  100,000  depositors.  Each  bank 
has  one  or  more  bankers  who  ought  to  be  alive  to  the  "greatest 
undeveloped  resources  of  our  country" — the  boys.  The  need  is 
seen  by  one  of  their  numbers,  Air.  S.  L.  Fra/.ior,  who  points 
out  the  way  for  each  banker  "to  grab  a  few  boys."  With 
proper  effort,  he  thinks,  "it  should  be  easy  to  average  fifty  to 
the  bank,"  who  would  become  savers,  and  thereby  depositors. 
His  dream  embraces  "an  army  of  young  fellows  headed  right 
each  year."  This  makes  a  total  of  over  1.000,000,  and.  he  asks, 
"how  long  at  thai  rate  would  it  take  the  bankers  of  the  country 
to  solve  the  Poverty  Problem?"  When  we  have  solved  that,  he 
avers,  "we  have  done  awa\  with  most  of  the  problems  that 
threaten  and  are  a  menace  to  us  as  a  nation."  This  is  his  call 
to  the  man  who  lias  probably  thought  that  missionary  propa- 
gandism  was  never  included  in  the  purview  of  his  profession: 

"Listen!     Practically  every  downfall,  every  wrecked  career, 

every    worthless,    useless,    abandoned    derelict    of   a   young   man. 

drifting  aimlessly  in  the  muddy  pool  of  his  own  making,  t ho 
misuse  and  abuse  of  mom  i  are  responsible  for,  and  you  know  it, 
if  you  will  but  stop  and  think  tho  thing  out  for  a  minute.  Look 
here!  The  •thrifty'  boy  will  be  an  industrious  hoy,  will  ho  not'.' 
If  industrious,  then  he  will  he  steady.  If  steady,  then  well 
behaved.  If  well  behaved,  then  manly;  and  if  manly,  he  will  he 
temperate,     If  a  boy  is  busy,  ho  has  no  time  to  form  bad  habits. 


If  a  thrifty  boy,  he  is  a  busy  one — so  there  you  are.  The  desire 
to  earn  something  and  save  something  and  be  something  (when 
it  becomes  a  habit)  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  bad  habits  that 
call  for  the  foolish  "expenditure  of  money,  as  all  bad  habits  do.'; 

This  missionary  banker  is  also  enough  of  a  farmer  to  know 
that  "a  farmer  cuts  two  crops  of  clover  in  one  season,  and 
enriches  his  soil  besides."  Now,  by  analogy,  "if  the  banker  will 
persuade  the  boys  in  his  territory  to  earn  and  save,  he  wiS.  get  a 
crop,  the  boy  will  get  a  crop,  and  the  soil  (the  boy)  will  be 
continually  enriched  in  mind,  body,  and  soul,  besides": 

"Think  of  it,  men,  1,(XK),(KX)  boys  saved  every  year  from  the 
devil's  clutches.  One  million  boys  encouraged  and  helped 
to  become  men.     One  million  boys  made  to  feel  that  they  are 


A   CURBSTONE   SPEAKER   WITH   A   BLACKBOARD. 


His  theme  is   religion,  and   he   helps  out    his  words   with   graphic 

illustrations. 


of  some  account  and  worth  while.  One  million  boys  converted 
to  the  saving  and  the  thrifty  habit,  every  year.  One  million 
boys  saved  from  going  to  hell  in  a  hand-basket  by  virtue  of 
'the  saving  habit.' 

"A  banker  should  be  something  else  besides  a  mere  money- 
grabber,  and  here  is  the  most  wonderful  opening  for  men  in  our 
profession  that  ever  stared  men  in  the  face;  hero  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  ever  knocked  on  men's  doors  and  asked  to  be 
let  in,  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is,  that  while  we  are  heading  the 
boys  in  the  right  direction,  while  we  are  doing  something  for 
society,  while  we  are  doing  our  country  an  invaluable  service, 
we  are,  quite  naturally,  bettering  ourselves  in  the  real  and  vital 
things  of  a  genuine  manhood,  and  increasing  our  business  by 
leaps  and  hounds  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

"If  every  banker  would  only  determine  to  be  a  Big  Brother 
to  a  few  boys  and  'help  a  feller'  every  chance  that  offered,  the 
bankers  would  soon  be  lauded  as  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the 
wide  world,  and  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved 
the  boys  and  solved  tho  question  of  poverty,  to  a  very  large 
degree.  Hoys  need  the  helping  hand.  Boys  are  drifting  into 
by-  and  forbidden  paths  because  there  is  no  one  to  'help'  them. 

"We  heard  a  delightful  little  story,  once  upon  a  time,  of  the 
dear  little  "kid'  who  was  compelled  to  remain  inside  tho  yard  of 
his  home  near  tho  beach  front.  One  day  some  boys  came 
along  and  asked  him  to  go  down  on  the  shore  and  have  some  fun, 
hut  he  declined,  attd  tried  to  content  himself  playing  in  his  own 
little  sand-pile, bul  soon  ho  heard  the  shouts  of  his  friends,  and, 
going  to  tho  gate,  opened  it  and  looked  their  way.  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  much,  and.  glancing  furtively  at  the  house  and 
seeing  no  one,  he  hastily  joined  tho  little    folk.     His    mother. 
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who  had  been  watching  him,  soon  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
led  the  boy  home  with  many  a  promise  to  punish  him  severely 
for  his  disobedience.  The  little  fellow,  fishing  for  an  excuse 
said:  'Mama,  did  you  see  me  when  I  went  to  the  gate  and 
opened  it?'  'Yes,  dear,  I  saw  you  all  the  time.'  'Then,  mama, 
why  didn't  you  rap  on  the  window  and  help  a  feller? ' 

"Now,  my  banker  friend,  there  is  a  mighty  good  lesson  in 
that.  When  we  see  young  men  about  to  go  wrong,  spending 
their  money  foolishly,  cultivating  bad  habits,  keeping  bad 
company,  and  otherwise  imperiling  their  future,  why  not  interest 
ourselves  in  their  behalf,  why  not  rap  on  the  window  and  help  a 
'feller'?  This  we  can  do  by  encouraging  them  to  earn  money 
and  save  it.  The  best  way  to  help  a  boy  is  to  help  him  help 
himself,  and  if  we  can  get  him  to  form  the  saving  habit,  the 
chances  are  we  have  saved  him,  body  and  soul.  The  saving 
habit  is  a  saving  grace;  get  it  and  help  the  other  fellow  get  it." 


PASTORS  WHOSE  HEARTS  ARE 
BREAKING 

WHEN  OUGHT  A  PASTOR  TO  RESIGN?  The  ques- 
tion has  presented  itself  to  many  pastors  and  congre- 
gations besides  those  of  the  South,  where,  we  are  told, 
the  question  lately  was  forced  into  the  acute  stage.  The  Rev. 
George  W.  McDaniel,  pastor  of  a  leading  Baptist  Church  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  recently  startled  his  church  out  of  its  com- 
placency by  resigning  his  pastorate.  He  had  preached  there 
for  twelve  years  with  eminent  success  from  every  point  of  view, 
says  The  Watchman-Examiner  (New  York).  "The  church  is 
harmonious,  '  united,  popular,  and  wealthy."  Dr.  McDaniel 
holds  a  position  of  leadership  throughout  the  Southern  Con- 
vention, and  his  act  has  been  discust  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
State.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  letter  informing  his  congregation  of 
his  reasons  for  taking  the  step: 

"A  good  part  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  pastorate. 
I  should  like  to  spend  the  next  decade  in  one  place  as  the  past 
one  has  been  spent  here.  Looking  at  the  church,  the  prospect 
for  enlarged  and  permanent  usefulness  is  not  bright.  The  argu- 
ments that  I  remain  as  pastor  confirm  my  views  that  the  church 
is  contented,  is  'at  ease  in  Zion.'  You  are  satisfied,  but  I 
am  not.  Coldness  and  formalism  chill  my  heart.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  the  most  important  department  of  the  church,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  enlist  many  of  our  most  prominent  mem- 
bers in  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  prayer-meeting  is  the 
spiritual  thermometer  of  church-life,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  many  of  you.  Our  great  evangelistic 
opportunity  is  the  evening  service,  but  many  men  and  women 
whose  presence  would  be  an  inspiration  to  the  pastor,  and  a 
powerful  example  to  the  unsaved,  never  attend  tliis  service.  In 
short,  these,  my  good  friends,  simply  attend  church  Sunday 
mornings.  That  is  only  making  religion  "respectable.  My  life 
is  too  short  to  spend  it  where  I  can  secure  no  better  coopera- 
tion. This  I  say  frankly,  but  in  love,  for  I  do  love  every  one 
of  you.  During  the  early  years  of  this  pastorate  some  were 
enthusiastic  who  are  now  indifferent.  Another  pastor  may 
awaken  them.  At  first,  when  you  did  not  know  me,  I  advanced 
cautiously ;  but  now  you  ought  to  believe  unhesitatingly.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  you  have  been  willing  for  me  to  spend  and 
be  spent  while  you  looked  on,  or  touched  the  work  lightly.  Re- 
ligion, with  me,  is  serious,  and  service  is  a  sublime  obligation. 
I  can  not  wait  upon  your  conservatism.  'The  King's  business 
requireth  haste."  It  would  be  standing  in  my  own  light,  and 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  me  to  stay  here  simply 
because  you  want  me  to,  and  because  it  is  easy." 

The  pastor  did,  however,  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his 
people  and  withdrew  his  resignation.  The  Baptist  paper  takes 
up  the  matter  as  a  situation  typical  of  that  involving  "scores 
of  our  ablest  ministers": 

'They  have  had  fruitful  pastorates,  their  people  love  them, 
and  it  is  simply  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  to  continue 
their  ministry  indefinitely.  But  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  the 
enthusiasm  is  less  marked,  and  the  ruts  are  getting  deeper. 
These  men  feel  that  new  voices  in  t  he  pulpits  and  new  methods 
in  the  parishes  would  arouse  the  churches  to  intenser  enthu- 
m  and  enable  the  churches  to  grip  afresh  their  communities. 
Often  this  is  not  true.     Indeed,  we  think  that  most  often  it  is 


not  true,  but  these  earnest  ministers  can  not  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  is  not  true.  So  it  is  that  scores  of  our  very  best 
men  are  in  a  dilemma." 

The  Watchman-Examiner  points  to  the  strange  fact  that 
"churches  will  follow  a  new  and  unknown  leader,  while  refusing 
to  follow  a  tried  and  trusted  leader  whom  they  respect  and  love": 

"The  new  pastor  comes,  and  with  him  come  for  a  time,  at  least, 
enlarged  attendance  at  all  the  services,  more  generous  contribu- 
tions, and  a  new  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  people  loved  their  old 
pastor  from  whose  leadership  they  turned  away  many  times, 
more  than  they  love  this  new  and  strange  minister! 

"Our  sympathy  went  out  to  Dr.  McDaniel  in  the  dilemma 
that  confronted  him.  It  is  immaterial  as  to  whether  the  method 
that  he  adopted  was  the  best  method  for 'the  solving  of  the 
problem.  This  much  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  method 
that  he  adopted  startled  his  people  out  of  their  self-complacency 
and  aroused  them  to  a  new  sense  of  obligation.  It  is  not  often 
wise  for  a  man  to  reconsider  a  resignation  when  he  has  once 
offered  it.  It  is  never  wise  for  a  man  to  offer  a  resignation 
with  a  view  to  waking  up  a  congregation.  Some  men  have  done 
this  and  have  been  greatly  surprized  when  their  resignations 
were  accepted  on  the  spot.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  however, 
that  really  good  people  in  noble  churches  are  breaking  the 
hearts  of  their  pastors  by  their  indolence  and  indifference.  Often 
a  pastor  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  arousing 
his  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  duty." 


AN   ANTIGOSSIP   CRUSADE 

A  YOUNG  GIRL  recently  killed  herself  in  an  English 
village.  The  coroner's  jury,  however,  brought  in  the 
-  verdict:  "Killed  by  idle  gossip."  The  girl  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  actually  wrong,  but  "the  gossip  disseminated 
by  the  women  of  the  village  blackened  her  name  until  she  could 
bear  the  suspicious  looks  and  spoken  taunts  no  longer,  and  so 
she  ended  her  life."  The  event  caused  an  antigossip  crusade, 
an  account  of  which  appears  in  Pearson's  Weekly  (London) : 

"A  society  has  been  formed  and  rules  drawn  up.  The  en- 
trance fee  has  been  fixt  at  a  nominal  sum,  because  the  society 
desired  to  embrace  all  classes,  both  rich  and  poor.  Our  richer 
women  are  just  as  adept  at  robbing  others  of  their  character  as 
are  the  women  of  the  working  classes  who  chat  with  each  other 
from  their  respective  door-steps. 

"The  organizers  are  quite  hopeful  of  minimizing  the  number 
of  gossips,  because  they  are  convinced  that  the  worst  offenders 
talk  scandal  more  from  a  matter  of  habit  than  through  any 
really  malicious  desire  to  injure  another. 

"Members  must  take  a  vow  to  avoid  either  starting  or  spread- 
ing any  unkind  remarks  about  any  one  else,  nor  will  they  listen 
to  a  person  who  tries  to  tell  them.  To  repeat  what  they  have 
heard,  even  if  known  to  be  true,  is  equally  as  bad  as  to  set  the 
ball  rolling.  For  the  first  ten  breaches  of  this  law  a  fine  is 
imposed,  graduating  from  a  shilling  up  to  the  maximum  fine  of 
ten  shillings.  After  ten  slips  the  women  are  to  be  blackballed 
as  incurables 

"If  we  pick  up  mud  and  throw  it  at  a  fashionably  drest  lady 
and  spoil  her  clothes  she  can  get  redress  through  the  law;  no 
well-brought-up  woman,  however,  ever  dreams  of  throwing  mud 
at  her  friends. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  imagine  that  she  is  too  flighty 
in  her  behavior,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  our  belief,  we 
repeat  all  her  trivial  little  indiscreet  actions,  we  are  flinging  mud 
at  her  character,  and  she  can  get  no  redress  unless  it  should 
happen  to  interfere  with  the  earning  of  her  livelihood,  or  can 
be  proved  a  malicious  act. 

"Idle  gossip  does  more  harm  than  any  tiling  else  in  the  world, 
and  if  the  organizers  of  the  antigossip  crusade  have  only  the 
perseverance  and  courage  to  make  it  universal  they  will  do  in- 
estimable good  for  the  general  happiness  of  the  community. 

"Charity,  like  all  else,  should  begin  at  home,  and  those  who 
can  not  join  the  crusade  should  begin  in  their  own  family  circle 
and  resolve  not  even  to  think  ill  of  their  friends,  acquaintances, 
or  those  of  whom  they  have  little  knowledge.  When  ugly  tales 
are  told  them  these  should  be  immediately  forgotten. 

"Before  making  a  statement  about  any  one  do  not  forget  to 
let  it  pass  the  three  golden  gates:  'Is  it  true?'  'Is  it  needful?* 
and  'Is  it  kind?' 

"These  form  the  motto  of  the  antigossip  crusade." 


THE  LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY 

Olcott,  Charles  S.  The  Life  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley.  With  Portraits  and  Other  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-400-418.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $5  net. 

Based  largely  on  material  of  confidential 
nature  and  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
McKinley's  friends  and  executors,  this 
biography,  the  official  one,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  an  opportune  time.  Its  au- 
thor, Charles  S.  Olcott,  was  selected  by 
agreement  of  the  executors  of  the  McKin- 
ley  estate,  George  B.  Cortelyou,  former 
secretary  to  the  President;  Justice  William 
R.  Day,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  War  with  Spain;  and  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  formerly  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, an  intimate  friend.  These  men  were 
associated  with  President  McKinley,  not 
merely  as  officials,  but  personally  and  inli- 
mately,  and  they  have  given  the  biog- 
rapher the  full  measure  of  their  experience 
and  help.  To  Mr.  Cortelyou  especially  the 
author  acknowledges  singular  indebtedness 
for  having  placed  at  his  disposal  not  merely 
the  President's  official  and  private  corre- 
spondence, but  also  drafts  of  speeches  and 
messages,  reports  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions, pamphlets,  photographs,  and  count- 
less other  items  of  interest.  In  addition, 
the  biographer  had  access  to  Mr.  Cortel- 
you's  diary  containing  shorthand-notes  of 
occasional  remarks  made  by  the  President, 
and  of  the  daily  happenings  of  importance  at 
the  White  House,  at  Canton,  and  elsewhere. 

From  the  fact  that  McKinley  was  not 
a  prolific  letter-writer  and  that  he  kept  no 
diary,  his  biographer  was  at  some  disad- 
vantage. The  biography  therefore  is  per- 
haps lacking  in  the  intensely  personal  note 
that  naturally  comes  from  those  sources. 
Mr.  Olcott  makes  the  remark  in  his  preface 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  McKinley's  life  in  his  own  words, 
had  that  been  possible.  It  was  not.  But 
in  compensation  we  have  tho  record  of 
private  conversations  remembered  by  in- 
timate friends  to  whom  the  President,  ever 
a  ready  talker,  was  accustomed  to  confide 
his  views  on  men  and  events.  Speeches 
and  the  few  letters  that  wen-  available  have 
also  been  drawn  upon  freely.  Tho  result 
is  ,hat  we  have  a  fairly  complete  and  au- 
thentic account  of  McKinley's  life  from  his 
election  to  Congress  in  ls7(>  to  the  close 
of  his  career — "a  career  which,"  as  the  au- 
thor notes,  "is  so  interwoven  with  the 
vast  political  and  economic  changes  which 
marked  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  any  complete  account  of  it 
must  be  historical  as  well  as  biographical." 
It  has  been  Mr.  Olcott 's  endeavor,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  draw  the  backgrounds  of  his 
political  picture  "somewhat  full  and  deep" 
so  that  the  real  achievements  of  William 
McKinley  may  be  seen  **in  their  true  rela- 
tion to  the  great    movements  of  his  time." 

These  "backgrounds" — and.  indeed,  the 

whole  atmosphere  of  the  picture  —  have 
present  interest,  for  they  cast  the  light  of 
past  experience  upon  events  and  problems 

still  vital  to-day.  The  political  career  of 
McKinley.  culminating  in  his  four  years  in 

the  Presidency, connotes  e\ents  of  epochal 

importance  in  the  nation's  history.  Not 
only  were  questions  of  great  economic  mo- 
ment, like  the  tariff  and  the  currency,  in- 
timately associated  with  his  political  activi- 


ties, hiit  there  took  definitive  form,  during 
his  term  of  office  and  under  his  guidance,  a 
imw  policy  which  marked  the  transition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  position  of  a 
world-Power.  Jt  is  in  connection  with  this 
phase  of  events,  as  they  link  themselves 
with  McKinley's  official  career,  that  Mr. 
Olcott's  biography  assumes  most  interest 
and  importance. 

The  objection  that  probably  will  be 
brought  against  the  work  is  that  it  is  too 
laudatory  and  too  partizan.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  frank  panegyric  of  McKinley  and  of  the 
group  of  men  who  were  associated  with 
him,  the  list  including  Hanna,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  self-sacrificing  civic 
virtues,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public 
weal.  The  story  of  Hanna's  extraordinary 
financial  campaign  is  described  approvingly 
by  the  author,  and  the  admission  is  infer- 
able that  but  for  the  huge  campaign  fund 
the  Republican  candidate's  friend  extorted 
from  the  party  millionaires  by  holding  be- 
fore them  the  threat  of  what  Democratic 
succes  ;  would  mean  for  them  and  "the  busi- 
ness interests,"  Bryan  would  have  been 
elected  Presiden  in  1896.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting account  toward  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  entrance  into 
the  national  arena  of  politics — an  event 
that  took  place  at  the  convention  that  re- 
nominated McKinley  for  President  and  the 
Colonel  for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Olcott 
writes: 

"Whatever  may  have  been  his  real  feel- 
ings, Governor  Roosevelt  pushed  aside  the 
nomination,  but  at  the  same  time  so  dis- 
played his  magnetic  personality  as  to 
make  it  inevitable.  He  circulated' actively 
through  the  hotel-lobbies,  appearing  in  the 
headquarters  of  tho  various  State  dele- 
gations, stirring  up  enthusiasm  for  himself 
in  his  own  inimitable  fashion,  and  always 
wearing  the  badge  of  picturesque  military 
activity,  tho  Rough-Rider  hat.  So  much 
attention  did  ho  attract  that  when  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Garfield's  Attorney-General, 
heard  of  it,  he  remarked  dryly:  'Gentlemen, 
that's  an  acceptance-hat.'  All  this  carried 
consternation  to  the  hearts  of  many  dele- 
gates who  feared  Roosevelt.  Charles  Dick, 
the  secretary  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  tried  to  check  the  movement. 
He  telephoned  to  Secretary  Cortelyou  at 
the  White  House  on  Sundav  evening,  June 
17,  at  10 m,  as  follows:  'Tho  Roosev.lt 
boom  is  let  loose  and  it  has  swept  every- 
thing. It  starts  with  the  support  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  practically  solid. 
and  with  California  and  Colorado  back  of 
it  also.  The  feeling  is  that  the  thing  is 
going  pell-mell  like  a  tidal-wave.'" 

Much  of  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  drama  of  Republican  politics  of  that 
period  most  of  it  matter  of  singularly  sug- 
gestive timeliness-  is  disclosed.  The  reader 
will  find  ample  reason  for  reflection  in  the 
study  of  these  "documents"  of  an  era  so 
near  and  Dearly  related  to  our  own. 

REMINISCENCES  BY  THE   FRENCH 
EMBASSADOR 

.Jiisserand,  J.  J.  kmbaasadoc  of  Fnnce  to  tho 
United  states  .  with  Americana  »f  v.^t  ami 
Present  Days.  Octavo,  pp.  ix  860.  Now  York: 
Charles  Seribner'a  Sons.     $1.50  not. 

The  French  Ambassador's  volume,  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  thunders  of  Yerdun 
were  waking  the  world  to  the  fact  of 
endangered    liberty   in    its   citadel,  has  for 


Americans  who  are  friends  of  Franee 
peculiar  import.     Mr.  Jusserand  is  almost 

an  American  himself  by  this  time.  His 
book  shows  singular  mastery  of  the 
language.  For  thirteen  years  he  has  been 
France's  representative  at  Washington. 
He  is  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps — 
"the  dean,"  as  he  says  in  his  Dedication  of 
the  work  to  the  Thirteen  Original  States, 
not  only  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Wash- 
ington, but  of  all  his  predecessors  "from 
the  early  days  when  on  a  raised  platform 
in  Independence  Hall  my  dirjlomatic 
ancestor,  Gerard  deRayneval,  presented  to 
Congress  the  first  credentials  brought  here 
from  abroad." 

The  story  of  Rochambeau  and  the 
French  in  America,  prepared  largely  from 
unpublished  documents,  constitutes  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  book.  This 
is  a  little  monograph  in  itself,  taking  up 
nearly  half  the  volume.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  studies  or  lectures 
on  these  subjects:  Major  L'Enfant  and 
the  Federal  City,  Washington  and  the 
French,  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Franklin 
Medal,  Horace  Howard  Furness,  and  From 
War  to  Peace.  The  inspiring  story  of 
Rochambeau  and  the  French  in  America 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  intellectual 
milieu  in  France  at  the  period  of  our 
Revolution.  The  year  1780  marked  a  crisis. 
The  American  war  had  been  going  on  for 
five  years,  and  for  two  years  a  treat}'  of 
alliance,  writes  Mr.  Jusserand,  "bound  us 
French  to  the  'insurgents.'"  This  treats- 
had  as  its  sole  object  "to  maintain  effectu- 
ally the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States."  Quite 
recently  the  news  had  come  of  the  double 
victory  at  sea  and  on  land  of  d'Estaing, 
at  Granada,  and  Paris  had  been  illumi- 
nated. "The  lights  were  scarcely  out,"  says 
the  author,  "when  news  arrived  of  the 
disaster  of  the  same  d'Estaing  at  Savannah. 
All  France  felt  anxious  concerning  the 
.issue  of  a  war  which  had  lasted  so  long 
and  continued  to  be  doubtful.  It  was 
during  the  first  months  of  1780  that  a 
report  went  about  that  "a  great  definitive 
effort  was  to  be  attempted,"  and  that  it 
was  not  this  time  a  question  of  sending 
ships  to  the  Americans,  but  of  sending  an 
army.  All  wanted  to  take  part.  There 
was  a  prospect  of  crossing  the  seas,  "of 
succoring  a  people  fighting  for  a  sacred 
cause,  a  people  of  whom  all  our  volunteers 
praised  the  virtues — the  people  led  by 
Washington  and  represented  in  Paris  by 
Franklin." 

"An  ardor  as  of  crusaders  inflamed 
tin'  hearts  of  French  youths,  and  the 
intended  expedition  was.  in  fact,  the  most 
important  that  France  had  launched 
luyond  the  seas  since  the  distant  time  of 
the  Crusades.  The  cause  was  a  trulv 
sacred  one — the  cause  of  liberty,  a  magical 
word  which  then  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
many.  'Why  is  liberty  so  rare'.'"  Voltaire 
had  said.  "Because  it  is  the  most  valuable 
0*    1'  OS.'      All    those    who    were    so 

lucky  as  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  were  convinced  that  they  would 
witness  memorable,  perhaps  unique*  events 
And  it  turned  out.  indeed,  that  they  were 
to  witness  a  campaign  which,  with  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  where  the  fate  of 
England  was  decided  in  1066,  and  that  of 
Bouvmes,  which  made  of  France  in  1214 
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a  great  nation,  was  to  be  one  of  the  three 
military  actions  with  greatest  consequences 
in  which  for  the  last  thousand  years  the 
French  had  participated." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  book 
for  many  readers  will  be  the  vivid  picture 
it  gives  of  what  the  French  thought  of 
revolutionary  America.  It  was  a  time,  the 
author  notes,  when  "the  passion  of  observ- 
ing and  narrating"  was  common  to  all  kinds 
of  people  in  France.  One  of  the  striking 
things  was  the  extraordinary  number  of 
those  taking  part  in  the  American  expedi- 
tion who  wrote  down  their  impressions, 
kept  journals,  or  drew  sketches.  "Never 
perhaps  during  a  military  campaign," 
avers  the  author,  "was  so  much  writing 
done,  nor  were  so  many  albums  filled  with 
drawings."  And  he  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
in  a  long  list  of  names,  many  destined 
to  be  historic,  of  those  in  whose  accumu- 
lated writings  is  to  be  found  a  record 
of  Franco  -  American  relations  remarka- 
ble in  its  completeness.  Some  of  these 
journals  have  remained  unpublished,  but 
from  using  them,  Mr.  Jusserand  has  been 
enabled  to  put  in  a  new  and  interesting 
light  hitherto  obscure  or  unknown  facts 
with  a  bearing  upon  European  history. 
Read  in  connection  with  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan's  recent  work  on  the  same  period, 
the  French  Ambassador's  book  opens  up 
a  whole  tract  of  unfamiliar  history  as  to  the 
origins  of  the  Republic. 

Some  idea  of  the  exquisite  tact  and  con- 
sideration which  characterized  the  Royal 
Government's  conduct  in  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican entente  of  a  century  and  a  third  ago  is 
shown  in  this  extract  from  the  landing  orders 
of  Rochambeau,  reproduced  in  the  volume : 

"The  troops  which  his  Majesty  [Louis 
XV.]  is  sending  to  America  are  auxiliary 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  his  allies, 
and  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
Washington,  to  whom  the  honors  of  a 
marshal  of  France  will  be  rendered.  In 
case  of  an  equality  of  rank  and  duration  of 
service,  the  American  officer  will  take 
command.  .  .  .  The  troops  of  the  King 
will  yield  the  right  side  to  the  allies ;  French 
troops  will  add  black  to  their  cockades, 
black  being  the  color  of  the  United  States. 
j[Some  such  hats,  the  historian  notes,  with 
black  and  white  cockades  are  seen  in 
Fraunce's  Tavern,  New  York.]  The  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty  is  that  there  be  perfect 
concert  and  harmony  between  the  generals 
and  officers  of  the  two  nations.  The  sever- 
est discipline  will  be  observed.  ...  It  is 
forbidden  to  take  a  bit  of  wood,  a  sheaf  of 
straw,  any  kind  of  vegetables  except 
amicably  and  in  paying.  .  .  .  All  faults  of 
unruliness,  disobedience,  insubordination, 
ill-will,  brutal  and  sonorous  drunkenness 
.  .  .  will  be  punished  according  to  ordi- 
nances with  strokes  of  the  flat  of  the  sword. 
To  make  the  punishment  the  harder  for 
the  French  soldier,  he  will  be  barred  from 
military  service  during  his  detention." 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN   ROME 

Kuhn, Albert  (Rev.,O.S.B.,D.D.;.  Roma:  Ancient, 

Subterranean,  and  Modern  Rome  in  Word  and  Picture. 
With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  With  938  illustrations,  40 
full-page  inserts,  and  3  plans  of  Rome.  Complete  in  18 
parts.  Published  bimonthly.  Each  35  cents.  New 
Yoik:  Benziger  Brothers. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  a  striking  preface, 
defines  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Dr. 
Kuhn'  "  Roma."  He  describes  it  as 
"thoroughly  scientific  and  written  in  a 
broad  and  liberal  spirit."  It  makes  an 
appeal  to  old  and  young,  to  artist;  and 
scholars,  and  to  "that  lar^e  class  of  plain 
and  every-day  people"  who  are  content 
to  enjoy  vicariou  ly  the  treasures  of 
learning  and  art  the  eenturie  have  b  ttped 
up  in  Rome.     There  is  an  echo  of  GregorO- 


vius  in  the  prelate's  stately  phrasing  of 
Rome's  shadowy  domination,  protracted  in 
a  spiritual  sense  long  after  the  expiration 
of  temporal  sway.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
strikes  a  key-note  that  will  be  found 
echoed  throughout  the  work  when,  re- 
affirming the  unique  prestige  of  Rome  in 
history,  he  points  out  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  preeminence  the  rude  and  simple 
virtues  of  its  first  inhabitants.  These, 
he  says,  no  less  than  its  happy  position  and 
its  climate,  made  it  one  day  "the  mistress 
of  the  world's  most  historic  peninsula": 

"The  story  of  its  political  growth  fas- 
cinates us  forever  as  it  did  Polybius  and 
St.  Augustine.  The  very  wreckage  of  its 
splendor— palaces,  baths,  porticoes,  theaters, 
obelisks,  arches— still  encumbers  the  sites  of 
departed  greatness.  Our  eyes  may  still 
feast  upon  the  sites  where  Cicero  spoke  to 
the  masters  of  this  earth,  and  where  Augus- 
tus ruled  the  enormous  mass  of  empire  that 
God  had  permitted  to  coalesce  gradually 
around  the  Mediterranean  into  a  compact 
unity,  the  divinely  preordained  basis  of  the 
new  spiritual  empire  that  was  to  rise  amid 
the  ruins  of  its  political  forerunner  and 
herald."  .     .... 

This  imperial  theme,  "the  highest  theme 
of  human  contemplation,"  as  Cardinal 
Gibbons  styles  it,  the  German  Benedictine, 
in  his  elaborate  and  critical  study,  keeps 
constantly  in  mind.  And  while  he  retraces 
the  footsteps  of  Gibbon,  Mommsen,  and 
Ferraro,  making  free  use  of  what  those 
tireless  workers  extracted  from  the  in- 
exhaustible mine,  he  takes  the  reader  still 
further  afield,  and  into  what  seems  a  new 
region  of  history. 

Dr.  Kuhn's  historical  survey  of  ancient 
Rome  sets  out  with  the  legendary  myths 
that  center  round  Romulus  and  Remus, 
in  what  he  calls  "the  dim  twilight  of 
primeval  history,"  and  terminates  with  the 
last  West-Roman  Emperor.  "For  long 
centuries,"  he  says,  the  Romans  firmly 
believed  in  the  legend  of  the  wolf-suckled 
princes.  In  that  picturesque  myth, ' '  carved 
and  immortalized  in  stone  and  bronze,"  he 
sees  the  indication  of  that  "wolfish 
ferocity"  and  lust  of  dominion  which  in 
due  time  were  to  envelop  the  world.  In  all 
the  familiar  narratives  that  cluster  round 
the  origins  of  Rome  the  author  finds  a 
mixture  o  legend  and  history.  The 
first  kings,  in  his  view,  were  mild  patri- 
archal rulers.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment Roman  history  shows  a  marked 
distinction  of  classes.  The  line  between 
patrician  and  plebeian  is  seen  distinctly 
drawn.  The  pristine  Roman  Republic,  its 
golden  age  and  its  succeeding  decadence, 
as  here  portrayed,  has  much  of  the  "con- 
temporaneous" suggestiveness  of  Froude's 
well-known  study. 

The  selection  exhibited  by  the  author, 
in  illustrative  matter  and  in  its  collocation, 
calls  for  comment.  Except  in  cases  of 
special  effectiveness,  he  has  ignored  pic- 
tures made  familiar  in  the  myriad  art- 
publications  of  the  time,  and  has  given 
the  preference  to  those  not  widely  known. 
To  illustrate  great  moments  of  Roman 
history,  he  has  drawn  upon  the  works  of 
modern  artists  like  Maccari,  Cesari,  Pio 
Josis,  Michetti,  Morelli,  Favretto,  Barto- 
lini,  etc.  The  book  thus  provides  the 
average  reader  with  the  novel  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  work  of  recent 
artists  with  that  of  famous  artists  of  the 
past.  For  example,  Ludwig  Seitz's  two 
frescoes,  "Divine  and  Human  Science" 
and  "Ancient  and  Christian  Art"  (painted 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabra in  the  Vatican),  done  by  order  of 


Keemng 
Cool 


when  hot  summer  days  come, 
means  more  than  electric  fans 
and  ice-water. 

Summer  comfort  is  largely  a 
matter  of  selecting  proper  food. 

Heavy,  greasy  foods  over- 
tax the  digestive  system,  and 
work  of  this  kind  increases 
body  heat  and  spells  discom- 
fort— no  matter  how  many  arti- 
ficial "coolers"  are  used. 

For  a  test,  suppose  you  try 
thiscommon-sense,  hot  weather 
breakfast: 

Some    fruit 

Grape-Nuts 

and  cream 
Soft-boiled,  eggs 
Crisp  buttered  toast 

The  Grape-Nuts  is  wonder- 
fully delicious,  easy  to  digest 
and  highly  nourishing.  The 
fruit,  eggs  and  toast  give  variety, 
and  round  out  a  meal  that  is  a 
splendid  start-off  for  a  good, 
cool  day. 

There's  a  way  to  be  well-fed 
and  comfortable  in  any  kind 
of  weather,  and — 

"There's   a    Reason" 
for 

Grape-Nuts 

—  at  Grocers. 
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Leo     XIII.,    are    daringly    suggestive    of 
Titian's  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 

Some  idea  of  the  author's  style,  of  the 
freshness  of  Ins  pages,  as  well  as  of  his 
intimate  sympathy  with  what  is  noble  and 
beautiful  in  pagan  art  and  life,  may  be 
conveyed  by  this  extract,  taken  from  his 
elaborate  description  of  the  art-collections 
of  Rome: 

"According  to  the  several  Greeks  and 
Romans,  day  and  night,  dawn  and  twilight, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  were  divine  beings. 
At  the  lirst  breath  of  morn  Aurora,  beau- 
tiful goddess  of  the  dawn,  with  splendid 
tresses  and  saffron  robe,  rises  in  the  East; 
mounting  the  heavens  she  sends  out,  as  tins 
heralds  of  advancing  day,  beams  of  light  to 
arouse  sleeping  nature  to  new  life.  She  is 
followed  by  Phosphoros,  the  light-bearer, 
with  a  torch — the  morning-star — in  the  form 
of  a  young  god.  Then  Titan,  the  radiant 
sun-god,  arises  and  his  golden  chariot  is 
drawn  across  the  heavens  by  swift  steeds, 
that  climb  laboriously  to  their  midday 
zenith  and  then  hasten  downward  toward 
evening.  The  chariot  of  the  sun  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  Horae — goddesses  of  the  hours, 
of  the  swiftly  passing  time,  of  the  changes 
in  nature,  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  meas- 
ures of  time  in  general.  From  these  ancient 
conceptions,  Guido  Reni  painted  sunrise. 
the  coming  of  the  new  day  from  out  the  dark 
night.  Aurora  is  already  hovering  in  the 
dawn-tinted  sky,  scattering  light  and  flow- 
ers on  the  awakening  world;  Phosphoros 
swings  his  torch  and  Titan  guides  his  snort- 
ing steeds;  the  hi^h-girdled,  fleeting  Hora) 
hover  about  in  a  graceful  dance! — and  all  is 
flooded  with  an  abundance  of  golden,  rosy, 
morning  light." 

GERMANY'S  PGINT  OF  VIEW 

Whltelot-k,  William  Wallace  [Translator].  Mod- 
ern Germany  in  Relation  to  the  Great  War.     By 

Various  German  Writers.  12mo,  628  pp.  New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.     $2  net. 

One  of  the  complaints  most  frequently 
made  by  Germans  is  that  Americans  have 
not  the  means  of  judging  Germany  fairly 
because  of  England's  control  of  the  seas  and 
the  cable-lines.  This  complaint  ignores  the 
publication,  by  the  press,  as  news,  of  the 
varicolored  books  of  the  belligerent  nations, 
which  have  been  circulated  by  thousands 
in  book  or  pamphlet  form;  an  energetic 
"propaganda"  hero,  which  finally  broke 
down  under  its  own  weight;  and  the  publi- 
cation daily  of  the  official  communiquis  of 
all  belligerents.  With  the  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent closely  printed  volume  the  complaint 
might  well  cease.  We  now  have  in  Eng- 
lish Germany's  most  authoritative  word. 

In  1915  there  was  published  in  Germany 
a  collection  of  twenty-two  essays,  under  the 
title,  Devtschland  und  der  Weltkrieg  ("Ger- 
many and  the  World-War").  These  es- 
says svere,  all  but  two,  by  professors  in  Ger- 
man universities  -authorities,  each,  in  the 
subjects  they  treated.  They  are  tin?  pres- 
entation by  Teutons  of  the  Teutonic  case 
in  relation  to  the  present  war.  All  but  one 
of  these  essays  have  been  translated  to 
form  the  present  volume. 

The  arrangement  is  in  live  "Books"': 
"Germany's  Position  in  the  World"  (seven 
chapters);  "Germany's  Allies"  (two  ohap- 
ters);  "Our  Enemies'  Policy  of  Force"  (six 
chapters);  "The  Causes  and  the  Outbreak 
of  the  War"  | three  chapters);  and  "The 
Spirit  of  the  War"  (three  chapters). 

Most  of  the  discussions  combine  the  his- 
torical and  the  polemic  with  the  apolo- 
getic;   they  are  the  German  interpretation 

of  modern  history  and  the  statement  of 
German  aims  and  aspirations.  Thai  they 
also  contain  denunciation  of  the  members 
of  the  Entente  must  be  noted,  Great  Brit- 
ain coming  in  for  the  greatest  censure. 


Fresh  from  the  fields — 

That  is  how  we  get  them.  Solid,  juicy,  sun-ripened 
tomatoes  right  off  the  vines. 

They  are  raised  in  the  famous  tomato-growing  district 
of  Southern  New  Jersey. 

The  Campbell  establishment  is  in  the  same  territory 
and  within  eas^  reach,  so  that  we  receive  these  fine  toma- 
toes without  delay  and  in  sound  and  perfect  condition  for 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

We  blend  their  pure  delicious  juice  with  other  nour- 
ishing materials  of  the  best  quality  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, regardless  of  their  cost. 

You  wouldn't  ask  for  choicer  butter  on  your  table  than 
we  use  in  this  soup,  nor  finer  granulated  sugar,  nor  any- 
thing better  than  our  home-grown  parsley  and  celery. 

Good  soup  once  a  day  at  least  is  a  most  efficient  aid 
to  digestion  and  robust  health. 

This  is  just  as  important  in  summer 
as  in  any  other  season.  And  this 
wholesome  appetizing  Campbell 
"kind"  is  one  of  the  best  means  toward 
keeping  the  system  in  condition  to 
withstand  oppressive  heat. 

Prepare  it  as  a  cream  of  tomato  ac- 
cording to  the  easy  directions  on  the 
label.  You  will  say  you  never  tasted 
anything  more  satisfying. 

21  kinds      10c  a  can 
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Q/Tmericas  Greatest  'Light  Twelve'* 


Weighing  only  ioo  pounds  more  than  the  Haynes 
"Light  Six" — standing  out  from,  other  twin  sixes  as 
the  only  "  LIGHT  Twelve,"  and  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  to  upkeep  economy — 

— delivering    more    than    70    horsepower   with 


The  new  car  embodies  every  improvement  or  modern 
automobile  engineering.  The  foremost  advances  in 
motor  construction  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
latest  in  motor  car  conveniences. 

Wire  wheels,  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers  and  seat  covers 
are   standard  equipment. 

The  body  design  is  entirely  individual  in  grace  and  beauty. 
It  is  the  same  distinctive,  full  streamline  body  that  has  been 
so  popular  in  the  Haynes  'Tight  Six." 
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Haynes  quality  through  and  through 
yet  priced  at  $1985 


985  is  a  very  low  price  for  a  car  of  the  beauty, 
acticability  and  economy  of  the  Haynes  "Light 
welve."  The  more  you  compare  it  with  other 
'in  sixes  the  more  "apparent  its  value  will  be. 

he  'Tight  Twelve"  motor  is  of  V-type,  valve-in- 
:ad  construction.  The  intake  and  exhaust  valves 
e  operated  by  a  single  camshaft.  The  carburetor, 
aced  in  the  middle  of  the  V,  insures  an  equal  dis- 
ibution  of  fuel  to  all  cylinders, 
he  engine  works  with  the  same  efficiency  and  pre- 
dion as  the  "  Light  Six." 

he  motor  is  2  3-4  x  5 -inch  bore  and  stroke  and  is 
juipped  with  aluminum  pistons. 

With  vibration  practically  vanquished 
— with  an  even  flow  of  power  from 
the  twelve  purring  cylinders — hesi- 
tating not  for  sand  or  hills — you 
will   find   this  car  a  new  delight  in 


driving  and  riding  without  the  penalty  of  excessive 
upkeep  expense. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  on  the  "Light  Twelve." 
A  very  limited  number  will  be  built  during  1916. 
See  your  dealer  at  once. 

The  Haynes  "Light  Six" 
of  the  new  series 

is  more  complete  and  desirable  than  ever,  with  seat  covers, 
aluminum  pistons,  gipsy  curtains  and  other  added  refine- 
ments. The  engine  is  the  same  light,  high-speed,  55  H.  P. 
motor,  developing  more  power  than  any  other  engine  of 
comparative  bore  and  stroke — and  of  notable  flexibility 
and  snappiness  in  the  get-away. 

The  maintenance  expense  of  this  car  is  so  remarkably  low 
that  it's  economy  to  buy  it  in  preference  to  many  cars  of 
lower  price  and  less  attractive  performance. 

See  the  Haynes  dealer  at  once  for  full  information  and  a 
thorough  demonstration. 

Catalog  with  full  details  of  all  Haynes  models,  free  on  request 


THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
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Austin  Standard  No.  3:  Universal  Light  Manufacturing  Building 

Build  Now  for  Less 

WITH  structural  steel  in  stock,  with  other  materials 
under  contract,  we  can  build  your  new  factory 
now  at  less  than  current  prices.  Our  material-con- 
tracts were  made  when  prices  were  much  lower.  You 
can  share  in  the  savings  if  you  order  promptly. 


And  you  can  get  your  new  building 
very  quickly.  Austin  Standard  No.  3, 
shown  here,  can  be  built  in  30  working- 
days.  It  is  100  feet  wide,  any  multiple  of 
20  feet  in  length,  and  has  but  one  column 
to  every  2,000  square  feet  of  floor-space. 
It  has  maximum  daylight  and  ventila- 
tion. And  it  is  thoroughly  substantial 
— concrete  foundations  and  floor,  steel 
columns  and  roof-trusses,  Fenestra  steel 
sash,  brick  walls  below  sills,  "Barrett 
Specification"  roof.  Write,  phone  or  wire 
for  more  complete  information  concern- 
ing this  and  six  other  Austin  Standards. 


Interior:  Austin  Standard  No.  3. 


THE  AUSTIN   COMPANY 
14232  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Please  send  me  illustrations  and  brief 
specifications  of  Austin  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings. 


Signed  .  . 

By 

Address. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bridgeport,  Conn.       Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.       Jackson, Mich. 

Export  Representative:  John  Bennett  Bissell,   Inc. 
50  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    in   every 

American  h"ine  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


PULPIT  and  GRAVE 

Funeral  sermons  by  leading  preachers  of  America, 

England,  Germany,  France.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.       NEW  YORK 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get  into  this  rapidly  (  iUAlf  ICC" 
growing  business  either  III     8  jjf  9    r  ^ 

as  a  proprietor  or  an  "   ■   '  ™  ** 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  I1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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PORTABLE 


WE  PA 


lO'x  J6 

7the 

FREIGHT 


Shipped  in 

sections,  j 
stained,  and?* 
bolted  tp 
^gether.Made 
t^~^    ofbe9t  DougJasFir         ^^^Z^f^riv****^ 
\\f^)j  and  Cedar  ri^ht  at  thesourceof  timber  where  good 
lumber  1b cheapest.  Roof,  red  cedar  shingles.  Com- 
plete duwn  to  hardware  and  locks. 

Ea*y  to  F.reet.  Simple  instructions  furnished.  Other 
sizes  and  prices  10x12  ft.  (Ford  size)  *68;  10x20  ft.  $83. 
freight  prepaid  to  any  railroad  station  In  U.  8. 

Prompt  Shipments.     Send  check  or  money  order 
statinK  Hi?-**,  also  color  of  roof  and  sides.  Salinf  action 
absolutely  Kuaranteerl  or  money  refunded.  Makers 
of   portables    for    any    purpose    and    Originators 
of  Etoyd'S  Famous  Lumber-Out  System.     Ref- 
erences:    Dun's  and    Mradatreet'a  or  your 
bank. 
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WHETHER  the  award  of  prizes  is 
beneficial  to  art  continues  to  be  a 
subject  for  debate,  but  meanwhile  prizes 
continue  to  be  awarded — and  this  season 
is  especially  rich  in  prizes  for  the  poets. 
The  Poetry  Society  of  America  has  awarded 
two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  each,  to  Miss  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse's 
"Debts"  (which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  print)  and  to  May 
Riley  Smith's  "The  Child  in  Me,"  which 
we  quote  from  The  Forum.  The  decision 
was  made  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Poetry  Society,  most  of  them  writers  of 
verse,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  they 
have  selected  a  poem  simple  in  theme  and 
naive  and  sincere  in  expression. 

THE  CHILD  IN  ME 

By  May  Riley  Smith 

She  follows  me  about  my  House  of  Life 
(This  happy  little  ghost  of  my  dead  youth!). 
She  has  no  part  in  Time's  relentless  strife, 
She  keeps  her  old  simplicity  and  truth 
And  laughs  at  grim  mortality — 
This  deathless  child  that  stays  with  me — 
This  happy  little  ghost  of  my  dead  youth! 

My  House  of  Life  is  weather-stained  with  years — 
(O  Child  in  Me,  I  wonder  why  you  stay?) 
Its  windows  are  bedimmed  with  rain  of  tears — 
Its  walls  have  lost  their  rose — its  thatch  is  gray — 

One  after  one  its  guests  depart — ■ 

So  dull  a  host  is  my  old  heart — 

0  Child  in  Me,  I  wonder  why  you  stay! 

For  jealous  Age,  whose  face  I  would  forget, 
Pulls  the  bright  flower  you  give  me  from  my  hair 
And  powders  it  with  snow — and  yet— and  yet 

1  love  your  dancing  feet  and  jocund  air 

And  have  no  taste  for  caps  of  lace" 
To  tie  about  my  faded  face: 
I  love  to  wear  your  flower  in  my  hair! 

O  Child  in  Me,  leave  not  my  House  of  Clay 
Until  we  pass  together  through  its  Door! 
When  lights  are  out,  and  Life  has  gone  away, 
And  we  depart  to  come  again  no  more; — 

We  comrades,  who  have  traveled  far 

Will  hail  the  twilight  and  the  star, 
And  gladly  pass  together  through  the  Door! 


From  A.  M.  Robertson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, comes  "The  Caged  Eagle,  and  Other 
Poems,"  Mr.  George  Sterling's  new  book. 
Passion,  imagination,  and  dignity  are 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Sterling's  work;  he 
is  never  trivial,  never  sensational.  In  this 
volume  we  find  a  tragic  ballad  of  extraor- 
dinary power,  and  in  quoting  it  we  desire 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  the  climax. 

BALLAD  OF  THE  FATAL  WORD 

By  George  Sterling 

The  boulders  lie  along  the  downs; 

Tho  turf  is  hard  between ; 
Tho  Channel-waves  are  low  this  dawn. 

And  turf  and  wave  are  green. 

Now  three  come  down  from  out  the  wood, 

And  cross  tho  verdant  span; 
And  two  have  swords  and  ono  a  rose — 

A  man,  a  maid,  a  man. 

Beside  the  sea  the  turf  is  flat. 

With  spaco  for  ono  to  spring 
To  right  or  loft,  and  in  or  out. 

With  steel  upraised  to  sting. 

"Have  at  theo,  Carow!"  cries  tho  one: 

"  Defend  thyself!"  it  came. 
Tho  blades  against  tho  rising  sun 

Make  sudden  wands  of  flame. 
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Now  let  the  timid  curlew  fly 

And  let  the  gull  veer  past, 
For  point  is  set  to  truceless  point 

And  doubt  shall  end  at  last. 

And  long  bolow  a  windy  sky 

The  dancing  rapiers  blaze — 
Tho  grating  edge,  tho  slender  death 

That  seeks  an  hundred  ways. 

And  noithor  hath  the  vantage  yet. 

Nor  do  the  Fates  decide 
Above  those  lists  where  pride  and  youth 

Encounter  youth  and  pride. 

Then  sudden  on  the  breast  of  one 

Thero  lies  a  scarlet  stain. 
'Tis  but  a  touch,  yet  at  the  sight 

The  maiden  cries,  "Duane!" 

And  in  that  voice,  for  all  I  know, 

Aro  love  and  bitter  fear; 
And  neither  know,  until  sho  cried. 

Which  one  to  her  was  dear. 

He  had  not  struck  had  he  but  known 

How  bliss  strikes  unawares; 
Now  she  is  on  her  knees  at  last, 

With  unavailing  pray'rs. 

Upon  tho  breast  of  him  that  fell 

Her  red  rose  laid  she  then ; 
And  unto  liim  whose  blade  was  red 

She  never  spoke  again. 

Mr.  Sterling  does  not  always  write  of 
broken  hearts  and  crossed  swords.  Here 
are  some  tender  and  moving  lines — a 
tribute  of  real  beauty. 

TO  AN  OLD  NURSE 

By  Geo  hoe  Sterling 

Ever  the    hrush,  on  days  like  these  of  June, 

Sings  to  the  dead,  as  leafy  shadows  veer, 
Swung  by  tho  slow  doclino  of  afternoon: 
The  dead  folk  do  not  hear. 

There  go  the  unmoaning  ages  as  the  hours; 

Absolved  of  Timo,  they  reckon  not  his  flight. 
Compassionately  starred  by  lowly  flow'rs, 
Lies  an  unlifting  night. 

They  aro  mado  silent  in  a  silent  place. 

Abiding  past  our  gratitude  and  tears; 
Nor  shall  our  music  touch  with  choral  grace 
Their  sloop's  unnoted  years. 

Better  perhaps,  no  voico  importunate 
Deliver  at  the  bourn  of  their  repose 
The  cortain  and  Immutable,  "Too  late!" 
No  living  heart  but  knows. 

Yet  thoro,  of  thoso  who  lio  so  dreamless  now. 

Is  one  whoso  love  I  knew  in  seasons  past : 
O  warden  of  my  youngest  dreams!  0  thou 
I  reckon  with  at  last! 

How  should  a  child  be  conscious  of  such  care? 
\  heedless  i><»y  have  gratitude?     Ah.  yes! 
Yet  still  the  heart  of  memory  makes  aware. 
Sad  for  old  thanklesmess. 

And  now.  to  have  thee  know  the  full  regret 

For  thanks  imfelt,  undreamt-of.  and  unsaid! 
Elder  and  lessoned,  mm   the  eyes  are  wet 
Above  the  gentle  dead. 

There  is  no  mound  to  tell  where  thou  dost  sleep: 
o  watcher  by  the  bed,  lone  sentinel 

Of  long-gone  midnights  desolate  and  deep. 
1  know  thou  sleepest  well! 

The  death  of  Chester  Firkins  has  robbed 
the  world  of  an  accomplished  journalist 
and  a  poet  of  extraordinary  promise.  He 
was  a  young  man.  but  he  had  already  mado 
for  himself  an  honorable  reputation,  chiefly 
for  his  anility  to  express  the  beauty  thai 

lies  hiddon  in  the  daily  round  of  metro- 
politan life.  He  uses  this  power  to  good 
advantage    in    his    poem,  "On    a    Subway 
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that  the  aroma,  purity  and 
flavor  of  these  Vinegars  were 
the  secret  behind  many  of 
their  most  tasty  dishes.  Now 
that  they  are  packed  in  bottles 
everyone  can  make  sure  of 
the  genuine. 

Heinz  Malt  Vinegar 

Heinz  White  Salad  Vinegar 

Heinz  Cider  Vinegar 

Also  Spiced  Salad  and  Tarragon  Vinegars 
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The  Fruits  of  the 
Rubber  Tree 

T}  UBBER  TREES  first  gave  shade  and  a  harborage  to 
*  **  the  birds  of  the  forest.  That  was  all  they  gave  for 
many  ages.  Then  a  beetle  bored  into  the  bark  and  a 
liquid  oozed  out  which  barbaric  man  discovered  could 
be  dried  into  crude  balls  to  play  with.  Then  civilized 
man  found  how  these  balls  could  be  transformed  into 
things  to  serve  all  mankind. 

The  birth  of  the  rubber  tree  is  lost  in  the  shadowy 
past.  The  birth  of  the  rubber  industry  is  compara- 
tively recent.  Seventy-four  years  ago  the  first  factory 
was  licensed  to  make  rubber  goods.  This  pioneer  plant 
—  the  great- great- grandfather  of  the  entire  rubber 
industry  of  the  world — is  now  an  important  unit  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company. 

Pictured  here  are  thirty-four  of  the  forty-seven  great 
factories  owned  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  rubber  goods,  including 
Footwear,  Clothing,  Automobile  and  Bicycle 
Tires,  Druggists'  Sundries,  Insulated  Wire,  Soles 
and  Heels,  Belting,  Hose,  Packing,  Mechanical 
and  Moulded  Rubber  Goods  of  all  kinds.  ■ 
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If  all  of  these  factories  were  grouped  in  one  locality, 
if  the  army  of  workers  and  their  families  were  housed 
around  the  mammoth  plant  so  formed,  there  would 
arise  a  mighty  city — larger  than  Rochester,  larger  than 
Louisville,  St.  Paul  or  Denver. 

It  is  only  by  such  an  imaginative  comparison  that 
one  can  sense  the  tremendous  size  and  activities  of  this 
giant  organization,  which  manufactures  and  distributes 
throughout  the  world  every  article  into  which  rubber 
is  made. 

That  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  the 
leader  in  this  great  field  is  a  distinction  won  simply  by 
merit.  It  has  responded  most  satisfactorily  to  the  rubber 
requirements  of  the  people.  It  has,  through  persistent 
and  exhaustive  research,  been  constantly  active  in 
finding  new  ways  to  turn  rubber  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  It  has  consistently  maintained  the  quality  of 
its  products  under  all  conditions.  It  has  been  enabled 
through  its  size,  through  the  variety  and  quantity  bal- 
ance of  its  output,  and  through  the  age  and  organized 
experience  of  its  associated  companies  to  combine,  in 
all  its  products,  quality  and  economy  in  the  maximum. 

United  States 

Rubber  Company 
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Step  inside  a 

YALE 

padlock  with  us  a  minute 

and  see  what  it  is  that  gives  the  Yale  Pad- 
lock its  grip— a  grip  that  hangs  on  unshaken 
and  unbreakable  until  you  break  down  the 
door  or  open  it  with  its  own  little  key. 

Sturdy,  durable,  enduring — the  Yale  Pad- 
lock is  typical  of  the  security  and  protec- 
tion every  kind  of  Yale  lock  gives  you. 

Look  for  the  name  Yale  on  the  padlock  to 
make  sure  you  get  Yale. 

For  Sale  by  Hardware  Dealers 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


\ 


oo&fy 


Write  for 

the  Yale 

book, 

"101    Uses 

for 
Padlocks." 
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CARNATIONS 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional,  izmo,  cloth,  154  pp.;  profusely  il- 
lustrated. 60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 
i  unk  &  \\  agnails  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Get  out  your  racket  and  hunt  up  the  balls.    Drag 
the  net  out  of  the  attic — and  be  sure  to  geta  copy  of 
■  n-ational  tennis-lovers'  book, 

Modern  Tennis 

Take  it  alonj  to  the  court  and  it  will  help  you  start  the 
season  with  improvements  in  your  game  that  will  amaze 
you.  It  is  written  by  P.  A.  Vaile.  the  international  tennis 
authority,  to  give  amateur  players  all  the  principles,  the 
application  of  which  has  developed  the  greatest  experts 
in  the  game.  Its  simole,  authoritative  instruction  on 
strokes,  footwork  and  all  Uie  other  points  of  the  game, 
are  illustrated  by  48  actual  photographs  of  McLough- 
lin,  Williams,  Brookes,  Wilding,  and  other  inter- 
national players  in  action.  A  book  that  will  delight 
every  sport  enthusiast. 

Cloth,  $2.00 ;   by  mail,  $2.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 


SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Tmng  for  Trainsickness 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  orepald  on  the  new  1916 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  once  tot 

our  bio  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.     Yon  cannot  af- 
fnrd  to  timj  without   getting  our  latest 
propositions.    WHITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  libera  I  terms  on  asample 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  lew 
second-hand  bicycles  63  to  Vt  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  F  172,  CHICAGO 


Express."     We  take  it  from  his  "Poems," 
published  by  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 

ON  A  SUBWAY   EXPRESS 

By  Chester  Firkins 

I,  who  have  lost  the  stars,  the  sod, 
For  chilling  pave  and  cheerless  light. 

Have  made  my  meeting-place  with  God 
A  new  and  nether  Night — 

Have  found  a  fane  where  thunder  fills 
Loud  caverns,  tremulous; — and  these 

Atone  me  for  my  reverend  hills 
And  moonlit  silences. 

A  figment  in  the  crowded  dark. 
Where  men  sit  muted  by  the  roar, 

I  ride  upon  the  whirring  Spark 
Beneath  the  city's  floor. 

In  this  dim  firmament,  the  stars 
Whirl  by  in  blazing  files  and  tiers; 

Kin  meteors  graze  our  flying  bars. 
Amid  the  spinning  spheres. 

Speed !  speed !  until  the  quivering  rails 
Flash  silver  where  the  headlight  gleams. 

As  when  on  lakes  the  moon  impales 
The  waves  upon  its  beams. 

Life  throbs  about  me,  yet  I  stand 

Outgazing  on  majestic  Power; 
Death  rides  with  me,  on  either  hand. 

In  my  communion-hour. 

You  that  'neath  country  skies  can  pray. 
Scoff  not  at  me — the  city  clod; 

My  only  respite  of  the  day 
Is  this  wild  ride — with  God. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  Browning  in 
this  interesting  little  study  of  contrasting 
personalities.  But  the  keeper  of  the  lock 
is  rather  more  convincingly  presented  than 
is  his  daughter.  The  pictures  in  the  first 
three  stanzas  are  vividly  done.  We  take 
the  poem  from  The  Poelry  Review. 

THE  KEEPER   OF  THE  LOCK 

By  Agnes  Lee 

"The  rich  are  talking  of  their  money's  worth. 

And  the  quiet  lock  must  go. 
They're  going  to  choke  our  blue  canal  with  earth. 

And  a  road  for  public  show. 

"  I've  let  the  narrow  boats  slip  in  and  out 

These  thirty  years  and  more. 
It  will  bo  hard  to  wako  and  turn  about, 

When  a  dream  was  at  my  door. 

"  A  dream  of  sun  and  slanting  meadow-croft. 

And  a  bright  waterway. 
And  boats  like  sea-gulls,  rising,  settling  soft. 

Well — the  dream-birds  never  stay ! 

"  The  motors  will  come  lavishing  their  smell 

At  every  hour,  and  mock 
Our  quietness  with  every  hoot  of  hell," 

Said  the  keeper  of  the  lock. 

"  I  love  the  lock  with  its  bauks  of  moss  and  vine," 

Said  the  daughter  Marjory, 
"  But  the  days  are  dull  with  never  an  outward  sign. 

Now  the  world  will  come  to  me. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  new  voices  ring, 

To  discover  some  new  face, 
To  see  the  luck  of  cities  have  its  fling 

In  this  wide  and  silent  place." 

"The  motors  will  be  snorting  dust  to  dim 

The  hedge,  the  hollyhock. 
And  killing  all  the  air  for  pleasure's  whim," 

Said  the  keeper  of  the  lock. 

"  It  will  bo  good  to  sco  long  rows  of  light 

Stretch  to  infinity, 
And  rosy  car  on  car  flash  out  of  sight," 

Said  the  daughter  Marjory. 

Said   the  keeper  of  the  lock:    "They've  driven 
their  knife — 

For  the  lock  is  life  to  me!" 
"  It  will  be  good  to  know  a  bit  of  life," 

Said  the  daughter  Marjory. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY'S  CRADLE 

HEN    the    little    town    of    Ripon, 


w: 


Wisconsin,    administered    the    most 
stin^in^  rebuke  of  years  to  the  gentlemen 

of  Congress  who  try  to  secure  unnecessary 
approf)ria(  ions  for  their  districts,  it  recalled 
to  mind  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  real 
birthplace  of  the  present  Republican  party. 
A  half-century  ago  it  took  a  definite  stand 
on  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Bill,  and  became 
famous  as  the  town  which  had  produced  the 
new  party.  To-day,  it  refuses  a  seventy- 
five-thousand-dollar  post-office  to  give  the 
money  for  aid  to  the  national  aeroplane 
corps.  The  town  has  always  been  noted 
for  strong  national  spirit. 

A  writer  in  The  American  Magazine  tells 
how  the  Republican  party  came  into  exis- 
tence, and  how  it  was  born  in  a  tiny  school- 
house  which  is  still  standing  on  the  present 
campus  of  Ripon  College.     We  learn: 

A  half-century  ago  this  weathered  little 
building  was  the  common  school,  church, 
town  hall,  and  social  center  of  the  village; 
to-day  it  is  a  revered  landmark  fraught 
with  historic  significance.  For  it  was  in  this 
little  old  building  that  the  Republican 
party  was  born  and  christened  early  in 
1854.  Public-spirited  citizens  have  pur- 
chased this  "cradle  of  Republicanism," 
and,  appropriately  marked,  the  school 
adorns  the  campus  of  Ripon  College. 

The  city  of  Ripon  also  claims  the  only 
survivor  of  the  birth-party  of  the  G.  O.  P. 
He  is  Amos  Loper,  ninety-two  years  of 
age.  His  step  falters  and  his  voice  quavers. 
but  every  year  he  hobbles  to  the  landmark, 
where  he  and  his  fellow  citizens  celebrate 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  the  great 
movement  which  eventually  rent  the  nation 
and  purged  it  of  its  blackest  curse. 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  while  the  cold 
spring  winds  howled  and  the  tallow  candles 
flared  and  fluttered,  about  onejiundred 
patriots,  nearly  half  the  population  of 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  resolute  in  purpose 
and  brave  in  heart,  pledged  themselves  to 
a  new  political  party  that  should  wipe 
out  the  blot  of  serfdom. 

They  represented  every  political  opinion. 
Maj.  A.  E.  Bovay,  Free  Soil  chief,  Friend 
of  Horace  Greeley,  and  the  leader  in  the 
change  of  political  alinentent,  presided. 
Jedodiah  Bower  and  Judge  E.  S.  Renals, 
lifelong  Democrats;  Deacon  William  Dun- 
ham and  Amos  Loper,  staunch  Whigs,  and 
Charles  Durkee,  then  a  Free  Soiler,  later 
the  first  Abolitionist  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  liery  and  eloquent  spec 'dies 
wrought  the  gathering  to  high  pitch. 

Stirred  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in 
their  home  State,  t  lie  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  other  pro-slavery  measures, 
these  pioneers  unanimously  adopted  reso- 
lutions deploring  "the  subserviency  of 
the  old  parties  to  the  slave  issue.*'  dis- 
carding old  party  principles,  and  organizing 
a  new  party  based  on  the  sole  issue  of  the 
non-extension  of  slavery,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  teach,  preach,  and  live  the 
doctrine  of  Freedom  for  the  serf. 

Each  of  the  hundred  went  from  the 
meeting  an  evangel  of  abolition.  Every 
inhabited  corner  of  the  State  was  visited 
by  hay-rack  speakers.  "•  1  drove  a  four- 
horse  team  and  spoke  often  from  the 
wagon-corner,"  says  Mr.  Loper.     "Wher- 


Means  Something  Worth 
While  to  Me—" 

said  the  Traffic  Manager  of  one 
of  the  Largest  Stove  Companies 
in  the  world. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  interesting  phases  of  indus- 
trial life." 


"The  F LuERAL  has 
been  and  is  today  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  our  eco- 
nomical haulage.''1 

A  Magazine,  "Traffic  News,"  Illus- 
trating Some  of  the  Most  Interesting 
True  Stories  of  "Haulage,"  will  be 
Sent  Free  Upon  Request. 

Federal    Motor    Truck    Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

13^,  2,  and  3  *  2  Ton  Worm  Drive  Motor  Trucks 


The 
MOTOR 
OIL  that's 

Clean 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  bee,  me, 
d  lo  the  man  or  wi  man  who  in 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Down 


Makes  Diblc 
5tud>  Easy 


MilhttriM 


A  Mine  of 
Information 


■ 


Um 


MBSHIB 

■nplr   nnd    ;  ■       ,  *ihlo^ 

d«Tic«    p.»Mli\rlv 

>m.vth  tnd  Wppofta  lhc  ImOMf*.     If 
I  letter  haan*1  it,  md  SiV  <for2t 

•    WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
205  Into -SoalWra  BMr...  Loaurulc.  Rj. 


The  latest,  fullest,  most  authoritative  concordance  to  the 
Bible.  Indispensable  to  the  minister,  -eacher.  or  student. 
With  it  you  are  your  own  commentator  without  laving 
to  know  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Gives  all  t!  e  shades  of  n-can- 
ine,  not  apparent  in  t'ie  English  version,  analyzes  them. 
Deludes  the  lat.-st  information  on  biblical  geog- 
raphy, archeology,  etc.  Proper  names  in  alpha 
ordt-r.  with  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Provides  3 1 1.000 


ANALYTICAL 


n-forcnecs,  and  marks  over  30.000  New  Testament  read- 
;.\\  ;..'.-j  pp..f>.oo:  Bali  Morocco,  f  10.00;  Full 
Patent  Thumb-index.  - .  cents  addi- 
tional. Special  India  Paper  try  light  and  port- 
:'.V.  Fiecihie  Morocco  Binding.  J/6. 00.  Average  carriage 
charces.    .-.-   cents. 

1  I  \<v  &  YVAGNALLS  COMPANY 
.'S4  Fourth  Avenue         ....        New  York 
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The 

Living  Link 

in  an 

Endless  Chain 


The  electrical  system  in  your  car  is 
as  near  as  man  can  come  to  perpetual 
motion. 

Your  battery  flashes  its  message  to 
the  starting  motor,  touches  off  the  vital 
spark  that  explodes  the  mixture  in  the 
engine  cylinders— and  the  car  moves. 

The  engine  in  turn  drives  the  elec- 
tric generator  which  gives  back  to  the 
battery  new  energy  and  new  life. 

Your  battery  is  the  brain  of  the 
system — putting  the  spark  of  life  into 
the  mighty,  throbbing  heart  of  the 
motor  and  lighting  the  electric  eyes 
that  search  out  the  road  ahead. 

To  understand  your  battery's  im- 
portance, and  to  keep  it  in  good  health, 
you  must  understand  its  relation  to  the 
other  links  in  the  chain. 


These  cars  are  equipped  by 
their  builders  with  Wiilard 
Batteries  for  the  owners' 
continued  satisfaction. 


Abbott-Detroit 

Bell 

Crane 

Farmack 

Herff-Brooks 

Allen 

Bessemer 

Crow 

Federal 

Hollier  "8" 

Alter 

Blumberg 

Cunningham 

Fisher 

Houghton 

American  La  France 

Briscoe 

Fostoria  Light  Car 

Hupmobile 

American  Standard 

Brockville  Atlas 

Daniels^ 

Franklin 

Ames 

Brockway 

Dart 

Front  Drive 

Imperial 

Amplex 

Burford 

Davis 

Indiana 

Anger 

Denby 

Gersix 

International 

Apperson 

Case 

De  Dion  Bouton 

Glide 

Interstate 

Ar  go 

Chalmers 

Detroiter 

Gramm 

Armleder 

Chandler 

Dile 

Gramm  Bernstein 

Jackson 

Atterbury 

Chevrolet 

Dixie  Flyer 

Grant 

Jones 

Auburn 

Coey  Flyer 

Dodge  Bros.  Motor  Car 

Great  Western 

Austin 

Colby 

Dort 

Kelly 

Coleman 

Hanger 

Kentucky 

Commerce 

Elcar 

Harwood  Barley 

King 

Bartholomew 

Consolidated 

Empire 

Haynes 

Kissei-Kar 
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A  few  simple  explanations  make  the  whole  electrical  system 
understandable  by  any  car  owner.     Here  they  are: 

^  YOUR  STARTING  MOTOR  is  wired  to  your  battery  and  con- 
nected by  chain  or  gear  drive  to  your  engine  or  fly  wheel.  When 
you  press  the  starter  button,  current  flows  from  the  battery  and 
starts  this  little  electric  motor,  which  by  pure  mechanical  force 
"cranks"  the  big  gasoline  engine,  which  sets  the  ignition  system  at 
work  to  keep  it  going. 

The  test  of  a  good  starting  motor  is  this  :  Will  it  start  as  easily 
in  cold  weather  as  in  hot? 

YOUR  GENERATOR — This  is  a  dynamo — the  reverse  of  a 
motor.  Instead  of  receiving  current  and  delivering  mechanical  force 
it  is  mechanically  driven  by  the  engine  and  generates  current  to 
supply  the  lamps  and  replenish  the  battery. 

The  test  of  a  good  generator  is  this:  Does  it  give  good  output 
at  low  car  speed  and  not  an  excessive  output  after  you  reach  average 
running  speed  ?  This  is  very  important,  as  it  prevents  starving 
your  battery  at  low  speed  or  burning  it  up  at  high  speed. 

YOUR  BATTERY  is  chemical,  not  mechanical.  It  accumulates 
energy  but  does  not  originate  it.  As  the  current  flows  out  of  it  to 
lights,  starting  motor  and  other  parts  it  grows  weaker  because  the 
elements  of  its  plates  are  changing  into  different  substances.  But 
when  a  current  is  sent  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  by 
the  generator,  these  elements  change  back  to  their  former  condition 
and  the  battery  is  said  to  be  "charged." 

Unless  the  process  is  efficient,  trouble  results — each  link  in  the 
chain  must  be  perfect.  And  that  depends,  more  than  you  may  think, 
on  posting  yourself  thoroughly  in  advance  concerning  all  parts 
of  the  electrical  system. 

Don't  wait  till  trouble  comes,  write  today  for  booklet  B-7,  and 
learn  how  to  insure  your  battery's  life. 

WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NkwYork-'.  228-23(1  W.  58th  Street  Drbor:  7M-40  Woodward  Avenue 

CniCAUK."  2524-34  So,  Waliosh  Avenue  Sax  Kiianc  iho:    1488  Etalh  Street 

Atlanta:  S-10  East  Cain  Street  Minxkai :  88-88-40  So.  loth  Street 

Ini.ianapoiis.  316-818  No.  Illinois  St. 
Dikect  Factory  Representatives  in  Philadelphia.   Boston.  Dallas.  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  Seattle 

Willard  quality  is  backed  by  nation-wide  expert  service  available  to  any  car  owner.     Uritc 
for  list  of  Willard  Service  Station  addresses. 

If  you  are  equipped  to  sell  Willard  Batteries  or  give  Willard  Service,  there  are  opportu- 
nities for  men  who  can  measure  up  to  Willard  Standards, 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


Kline 

Marmon 

Ogren 

Richmond 

Stephens 

Knox 

Martin 

Old  Hickory 

Riddle 

Sterling 

Mason 

Overland 

Russell 

Studebaker 

Lane 

Owen  Magnetic 

Stutz 

Lexington 

Metz 

S.  G.  V. 

Sun 

Liberty 

Packard 

Sandow 

Lippard  -Stewart 

Mitchell 

Paige 

Sayers  Scoville 

Thomas 

These  cars  are  equipped  by 

Locomobile 
Loader 

Moline  Knight 
Monarch 

Paterson 
Pathfinder 

Scripps  Booth 
Simplex 

Union 

their  builders  with  Willard 

Luverne 

Monitor  4-30  6-40 

Peerless 

Singer 

Velie 
Westcott 

Batteries    for   the   owners' 

Lyons  Atlas 

Monroe 
Moon 

Pennsy 
Pilgrim 

South  Bend 
Spaulding 

continued  satisfaction. 

McFarlan  Six 

Murray 

Pilot 

Stafford 

Wichita 

McLaughlin 

Premier 

Standard! 

Winton 

Maccar 

National 

Stanley 

Willvs  Knight 

Madison 

National  Motor  Truck 

Reo 

Stearns 

Marion 

(Canada) 

Republic 

Stegeman 

Zimmerman 

/ 
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A  Liberal  Education 


FOR  YOUR 


LITTLE  CHILDREN 


■Everychild's— 


Special   Reading  Course  in 
Words  of  One  Syllable 

An  entirely  new  plan — a  junior  5-foot  shelf — 
a  children's  reading  course  FOR  CHILDREN 
— intensified  in  interest  by  enthusiastic  writers 
whohavetranslated  the  classics  into  childwords, 
and  child-sized  thoughts  and  phrases.  Now  can 
the  earnest  or  the  harassed  parent  turn  his  or 
her  children  over  to  this  "Treasure-House"  of 
learning  and  note  immediately  the  development 
and  broadening  of  the  child-mind. 

The  Treasure-House  Classics 

l)30c  Each  Prepaid 

A  Great  Boon  to  Parents. 

These  ideal  little  volumes 
will  be  eagerly  devoured  by 
children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16.  They  brighten 
up  the  minds  of  children 
and  relieve  the  nervous 
strain  on  parents. 

They    Solve     the     Child -Training     Problem 

by  introducing  the  child-mind  to  a  much  wider 
field  of  knowledge  than  is  ordinarily  done  at  a 
time  when  it  is  hankering  for  information;  they 
make  for  broadness,  mental  self-reliance,  poise 
and  power,  as  the  child  crows  older.  The 
scope  of  the  course  is 
Fairy  Tales,  Animal  Li 
Drama,  etc.      Each    vol 

trated  in  color.  Large  type.  Choose  now  those 
volumes  which  appeal  to  you.  There  are  39 
separate  books  at  30c  each  postpaid.  Buy 
one,  two,  five,  ten,  or  all  of  them,  as  you  wish. 
Sign  and  send  the  coupon  below  with  check 
mark  in  list  showing  which  titles  you  want — 
others  may  be  bought  later. 


40  Volumes 
Carefully  Selected 
Constitute  the  Course 


.mm    Krowb    oiuer.        i  lie 

is    History,    Mythology, 

Life,  Nat  are,  1  he  Bible, 

it o fu me    beautifully    illus- 


12  Vols,  of  Animal — Insect — 
Outdoor  Life 

1  Adventures  of  an  Exmoor 

2  The  B  ok  of  Pets 

3  Mac:  A  Dor's  True  Story 

4  Sevi  lit,    n  1   .is 

5  Ups  and  Duwus  of  a  Don- 

key's Lire 

6  Scl 1  and  Garden 

7  Wild     Life    in   Woods  and 

Fi.  Ida 

8  By  Pond  and  River 

9  Plant  Life    in    Field    and 

Q  irden 

10  Birds  of  the  Air 

11  Trees  and  Shrnba 

1 2  Insed  Life 


1 1  Volumes  of  Fairy  Tales  and 
Fables 

20  Stories  from  Andersen 

21  Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Folks 

—Book  1 

22  Fairy  Tales  for  Little  I 

—  Book  2 

23  Fairy  Tales  in  Other  Lands 
21  Sinbad  tlie  Sailor 

25  CasseU'a  New  Fairy  Book 

26  Aesop's  Failles 

1   es  from  Grimm 

28  Reynard  the  Fox 

29  Ringof  the  Nibelangen 

30  Gulliver's  Tr.v 


4  Vols,  of  History  and  Mythology  5  Vols,  of  Classic  Stories 


'  i         Ireek  Heroes 

14  Stories  from  Ancient 

Gr, 
]**  Stoi  ies  from  \ ncient  &  me 

18  Stories  ol  King  Arthur 

3  Vols,  of  Child's  Bible  Narrative 

IT  II  Oil  I The  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  Creation 
to  th.  Death  of  Hoi 

15  B(»,k  2  —  The    Old    Testa- 

ment  from  the  Conquest 
maan  to  Klisha 

19  Book  3 — The    New   Testa- 

ment 


'■'■\  The  Pilgrim's  Pr 

32  II    ilnns.    11  I    1  lis,  ,,■ 

33  TheSwissFamilv  Robinson 
31  Readings  fr,.ui  Dickens 

3-">  Orieket  on  the  Hearth 

5  Books  of  Dramatized  History 

36  Period  55  B.C.  t..  1086  A.F). 

37  Perl  id  1066-1486  A.D. 
88  Perl  >d  1486-1603  A.li. 

39  Period  1608-1689  A.D. 

40  Period  1620-1858  A.D. 


TREASURE-HOUSE  CLASSICS 

Fonk  &  W. snails  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  enclose  $ for  which  send  me  the  volumes 

marked  in  list  herewith.        (u.  7-22-10) 


Name..  . 
Address. 
City.... 


.  State . 


ever   we   went   we   quickened   hearts    and 
minds  to  action  in  our  cause." 

A  week  after  the  Ripon  meeting,  A.  E. 
Bovay,  pioneer  in  the  movement,  wrote  to 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  telling  him  of  the  birth  of  the 
new  party  and  urging  the  cooperation  of 
the  great  agitator.  The  message  was 
ignored,  and  two  weeks  later  Major 
Bovay  went  to  New  York,  where  he  inter- 
viewed the  editor,  urging  him  to  abandon 
Whiggery  and  adopt  the  new  party  with 
a  platform  of  equality  for  all. 

"And  why  do  you  call  it  Republican?" 
asked  Greeley. 

"Because  the  name  symbolizes  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand — res  publico,, 
the  common  weal,"  was  the  reply. 

"It  suggests  equality — that  you  are 
as  good  as  I,  and  not  the  old  Democratic 
doctrine  that  I  am  as  good  as  you. 

"It  should  be  a  flexible  name,  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  noun  or  as  an  adjective, 
and  of  ready  use  in  application  to  an 
organization  or  to  an  individual. 

"Republican  was  used  by  the  party  of 
Jefferson  in  its  best  and  purest  days,  when 
it  was  really  the  friend,  not  the  enemy, 
of  the  human  race." 

"Mr.  Greeley  was  imprest,  but  did  not 
commit  himself,"  Mr.  Bovay  later  reported 
to  his  friends  in  Wisconsin. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  visit  that  the 
New  York  Tribune,  under  the  caption 
"Politics  of  the  Future,"  declared: 

"There  were  good  reasons  why  the 
Whig  party  should  have  been  broken  up 
following  the  disastrous  rout  of  General 
Scott  for  the  Presidency  in  1852,  and  its 
dissolution  at  that  time  would  have 
proved  a  national  blessing,"  adding  that 
"the  time  for  the  break  is  now  at  hand." 

Under  Greeley's  powerful  conjuration, 
party  barriers  wavered  and,  on  June  24, 
1854,  The  Tribune  announced  the  name 
"Republican"  to  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  new  party,  failing,  however,  to  give 
.Major  Bovay  credit  for  suggesting  the 
name. 

On  July  13,  the  first  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican convention  was  held  at  Madison,  a 
week  after  Michigan  had  organized  the 
first  State  Republican  body  in  the  country. 
The  Wisconsin  convention,  comprising 
more  than  three  thousand  voters,  pledged 
itself  to  the  following  reforms: 

Restoration  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
as  fret;  soil. 

Repeal  and  abrogation  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law. 

Restriction  of  slavery  to  the  States 
wherein  it  exists. 

Opposing  the  admission  of  any  slave 
States  into  the  Union. 

Advocating  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all 
territories  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

So  every  year  on  March  20  the  people 
of  Ripon  gather  in  the  "second  cradle  of 
liberty"  to  celebrate.  Every  year  Amos 
Loper  comes  to  tell  again  the  story  of  the 
historic  birth-party  sixty-two  years  ago. 

"Decline,  did  you  say?  The  decline 
of  the  Republican  party?  Why,  young 
man,  there's  no  decline.  The  Republican 
party  isn't  even  sick!  Just  a  little  in- 
disposition, that's  all! 

"I  was  with  the  party  at  its  birth,  I 
say,"  Mr.  Loper  reiterated  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  enthusiasm.  "I  have  seen  it  for 
more  than  a  half-century,  and,  take  it 
from  me,  a  young  man  who  has  preached, 
voted,  and  lived  Republicanism  for  three- 
score years,  the  party  will  live  to  grow 
stronger,   to  do  more,   to  stand  for  more, 


and  mean  more  to  the  average  man  as  the 
days  and  years  go  by.  The  party  born 
of  men  who  sought  for  others  all  the  free- 
dom they  themselves  enjoyed  will  live. 
They  can  check  it,  but  they  can't  stop 
it;  they  can  knife  it,  but  they  can't  kill  it." 

And  the  same  spirit  that  made  an  issue 
of  that  particular  slave  bill,  has  made  an 
issue  of  the  "pork"  question.  Usually 
towns  are  glad  to  get  what  "pork"  they 
can.  They  are  glad  to  show  a  finer  post- 
office  than  their  rival  in  the  next  county, 
and  they  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  all 
that  they  can  get  out  of  the  National  funds. 
But  Ripon  feels  differently.  Ripon  is  not 
saying  that  it  is  up  to  her  neighbors  a 
thousand  miles  east  of  her  to  look  out  for 
preparedness  and  the  possibility  of  coast- 
invasion.  She  is  not  settling  back  in  her 
inland  place,  content  that  no  invader  could 
ever  reach  her  particular  county.  She 
believes  in  preparedness,  with  all  the 
fanaticism  that  a  patriotic  little  town 
can  muster  up  in  support  of  an  ideal.  So 
she  refused  the  Government  appropriation 
of  $75,000  for  her  new  post-office,  and 
asked  that  it  be  used  to  buy  new  aero- 
planes. Here  is  what  the  Washington 
Post  thought  of  this  remarkable  move: 

A  lack  of  earlier  tribute  to  the  nobility 
of  spirit  evidenced  by  the  citizens  of 
Ripon,  Wis.,  in  generously  turning  back 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  at  least 
by  way  of  400  signatures  duly  attesting 
their  written  resolve,  the  sum  of  $75,000 
appropriated  for  a  much-needed  public 
building  in  that  growing  city,  is  explainable 
on  satisfactory  grounds. 

One  has  only  to  reflect  upon  the  situa- 
tion to  see  that  this  is  so.  That  the  act  is 
unique  is  to  state  the  case  mildly.  It  is 
more  than  that.  There  is  something  so 
grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar  in  the  whole 
affair  as  to  stagger  logic  and  gravel  com- 
prehension. 

Objectively  considered,  the  sacrifice  is 
possible,  of  course.  Subjectively,  nothing 
but  the  kindly  ministrations  of  time  can 
work  to  a  calm  understanding.  Here, 
however,  the  operation  in  its  successive 
symptoms  is  happily  opposite  to  those 
other  sudden  shocks,  wherein  a  period  of 
blest  obliviousness  is  followed  by  extreme 
anguish,  as  when  one  is  sandbagged  on  the 
way  home  or  induced  under  hypnotic 
spell  to  sign  something  that  one  regrets 
ever  afterward. 

But  the  first  recovery  from  the  anesthesia 
superinduced  by  Ripon's  abnegation  is 
altogether  of  a  different  character.  The 
emotions  aroused  are  those  of  joy — deep, 
rich,  roaring,  hilarious  joy,  bordering  on 
ecstasy.  One  can  imagine  the  palsied 
shudder  that  passed  across  river  towns, 
hamlets  suffering  for  a  new  post-office, 
budding  seaports  that  needed  only  a  few 
millions  for  dredging  to  make  them  the 
centers  of  a  nation's  commerce,  wlien 
Ripon  spoke.  Now  that  they  V--ve  re- 
covered, will  they,  too,  speak? 

Echo  answers,  Will  they?  We  fear  not. 
Among  the  rare  niches  in  the  temple  of 
fame  as  yet  unoccupied,  Ripon  has  grabbed 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  The  man  that 
ate  the  first  oyster,  albeit  unknown,  has 
been  by  common  consent  acclaimed  a 
hero.  Those  who  follow  merely  make  the 
beat  of  a  good  thinr.     And  the  difference 
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^our  neighbors  could  not  tell 
which  Is  the  real  voice  oftMlle  Vend 

If  Alice  Verlet,  of  the  Paris  Opera,  stood  on  your  verandah,  or 
near  an  open  window,  and  sang  in  direct  comparison  with  Edison's 
Re-Creation  of  her  voice,  your  neighbors  could  not  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  nor  could 


you,  unless  you  watched  Mile. 
Verlet1  s  lips. 

Edison9 s  New  Art 

re-creates  all  forms  of  music  so  perfectly 
that  the  Re-Creation  cannot  be  detect- 
ed from  the  original 

Read  what  music  critics  say,  after  hearing 
the  direct  comparison  made 

"Mile.  Verlet  gave  several  numbers,  and  it  was 
indeed  difficult  to  determine  except  by  watching  her 
lips  just  when  she  ceased  to  sing  in  person,  so  flaw- 
less are  her  recorded  numbers." 

—Albany  Journal,  N.  Y.,  October  9,  1915. 

"The  audience  did  not  know  whether  the  music 
came  from  her  or  the  instrument." 

— Syracuse  Post-Standard,  February  11,  1916. 

"The  effect  was  marvelous." 

—  Chicago  American,  November  30,  1915. 

"Indistinguishable  from  that  of  her  visible  self." 
— Kansas  City  Times,  November  30,  1915. 

cXne 

NEW  EDISON 

is  not  a  talking  machine.  It  embodies 
a  new  art  whereby  all  forms  of  music 
are  actually  re-created.  It  is  not  alone 
Alice  Verlet's  voice  which  is  so  re- 
created.  No  voice  is  beyond  this  new  art. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.      Dept.  237  B 

Orange,  N.  J. 


$&tle.  (Verlet  ^  BeTgi?nPco- 

loratura  Soprano,  is  but  one  of  many  great 
artists  who  have  provedby  directcomparison 
that  Edison's  new  art  re-creates  all  forms 
of  music  so  exactly  that  the  Re-Creation 
cannot  be  detected  from  the  original. 

Hear  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  the  voice 
of  Alice  Verlet;  then  hear  the  great  Bel- 
gian artist  herself  when  she  is  on  tour. 


lUUIBIIIIiniTr 


-^LUU.^a^H.1 


Watch  your  local  papers 


for  the  announcement  of  a  merchant  who  is  licensed  by  Mr.  Edison  to  demonstrate  and  soil  this  new 
invention.  Then  go  to  his  store  and  hear  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  the  work  of  the  world's  great 
singers  and  instrumentalists.        A  catalog  and  the  name  of  a  licensed  merchant  wilt  be  sent  you  upon  request 
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ON  New  York's  Fort  George  Hill;  on  Denver's  Lookout 
Mountain;  on  Philadelphia's  Tam-o'-Shanter;  on  Seattle's 
Coon  Hollow  Hill;  in  Florida's  "ball-bearing"  sand;  in 
Louisiana's  mud  and  Kansas'  "gumbo";  on  California's  stiffest 
climbs — side  by  side  with  cars  of  every  type — the  Hupmobile  is 
proving  itself  the  superior  of  most,  and  the  equal  of  any,  in  power- 
performance  and  high-gear  work. 


It  is  doing  so  in  actual  demonstration 
demanded  by  those  who  invest  their 
good  money  in  motor  cars. 

And  it  is  showing  that^  the  boasted 
good  points  of  multi-cylinder  per- 
formance are  simply  the  good  points 
of  Hupmobile  performance. 

In  the  cities  it  crawls  smoothly  along, 
on  high  gear,  in  traffic — without  buck- 
ing or  jerking.  It  picks  up  in  a 
twinkling — from  a  stand  to  25  miles 
an  hour  in  ten  seconds. 

Under  all  driving  conditions,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  four-cylinder  Hupmobile 
is   doing   in   ordinary    performance 


what  is  considered  extraordinary  in 
other  cars. 

And  all  at  reasonable  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Its  four-cylinder  simplicity 
requires  neither  skilled  care  nor  con- 
stant attention. 

Are  you  puzzled  by  cylinder-claims  ? 

Settle  the  question  by  challenging  the 
Hupmobile  dealer  to  the  hardest  test 
in  your  neighborhood. 

See  for  yourself  how  the  Hupmobile 
does  the  extraordinary  with  a  matter- 
of-fact,  work-a-day  ease  you  have 
never  believed  possible  in  any  type 
of  motor  car. 


V 


With  each  new  Hupmobile  the  buyer 
receives,  free,  a  book  of  coupons. 
These  entitle  him  to  eight  monthly 
inspections  and  adjustments  of  his 
car,  and  are  accepted  as  cash  in  pay- 
ment, at  the  Hupmobile  service  sta- 
tion in  his  home  town,  or  at  any  other 
one  of  5000  authorized  service  stations 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

Five-passenger  Touring  Car  -     -  -  $1185 

Two-passenger  Roadster  -     -     -  -  $1185 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Car    -  -  $1340 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Courtesy  First — Safety  for  Others  in  Motoring 
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between  "pork"  and  oysters  is  so  palpa- 
ble that  the  prospects  of  an  imitation 
Ripon  arising  elsewhere  to  officiate  in  the 
role  of  a  second-hand  martyr  is  poor, 
indeed,  tho  0(X)  teetering  Congressmen 
are  poised  to  cheer. 


Short-circuiting  the  facts 

WHEN  the  nurse-maid  drops  the;  baby's 
bottle  out  of  the  window,  the  subse- 
quent huo  and  ery  brings  a  crowd  to  the 
scene,  and  the  next  morning  the  report  ap- 
pears in  tho  paper  that  Mrs.  Jones's  care- 
less nurse  lias  dropt  the  baby  from  tin 
fourth  floor,  and  that  the  little  one  was  en- 
tirely unhurt — or,  if  the  reporter  have  a 
good,  progressive  imagination,  that  the  in- 
fant was  shattered  into  bits.  Thus  is  the 
news  mangled,  and  no  better  example  of 
this  delicate  phase  of  up-to-date  journalism 
can  be  found  than  the  following  account  in 
a  Kansas  paper,  describing  how  "justice" 
was  done  in  a  Chicago  court.  The  account 
road: 

"Anna  Muraski,  with  three  small  chil- 
dren tugging  at  her  skirts  and  a  nine- 
months-old  babe  in  her  arms,  was  pleading 
for  mercy  in  her  broken  English  before 
Judge  Caverly. 

"The  judge  was  very  sorry  for  her.  He 
told  her  so  in  well-rounded  sentences  laden 
with  pity  and  sympathy.  But  he  told  her 
that  he  had  a  sacred  duty  to  perform ;  that 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  shirk 
it.  The  interests  of  socioty  demanded  it, 
ho  said.  He  sent  Anna  to  the  bridewell 
for  forty  days. 

"Poverty  in  league  with  pride  had  driven 
her  to  steal  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  she 
admitted  it." 

What  the  journal  failed  to  state,  as 
proved  by  further  investigations,  was  that 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  two  days, 
and  the  fine  of  $15  remitted.  But  that 
would  have  kept  it  from  being  "a  good 
story."  Furthermore,  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case  turned  out  to  be  as  follows,  as  re- 
lated by  an  officer  of  the  court: 

"Anna  Muraski  had  not  stolen  a  pair  of 
stockings,  but  had  stolen  the  following  ar- 
ticles from  Marshall  field  &  Company's 
retail  store:  one  nightgown  valued  at  13.50; 

one  nightgown  valued  at  $2.9.");  one  che- 
mise valued  at  $6.95,  and  one  chemise  val- 
ued at  $1.95;  total  stolen  to  keep  herself 
and  family  from  starvation,  $15.35.  The 
evidence  shows  that    she  had   been  shaded 

from     view     by     a     confederate,    Marie 

Harding. 

"The  chief  probation-officer  of  Chicago 

reports  that  Anna  Muraski,  whose  real 
name  is  Mrs.  Garretl  Powers,  was  arrested 
under  the  name  of  Gertrude  Dobler  for 
shoplifting  in  Klein' a  department  store  on 
January  L6,  1915,  and  placed  upon  proba- 
tion for  one  year. 

"MoGuire  &  White  Detective  Agency 
reports  also  that  Josie  Powers  used  the 
following  aliases  in  her  work  of  shoplifting: 
Anna  Muraski,  Josie  Matakiewioa  and 
Gertrude  Dobler.  They  report  further  that 
she  is  a  well-known  shoplifter:  that  she  was 
arrested  on  various  occasions  in  company 


with  members  of  the  notorious  Drobsky  and 
Wapp  gangs  of  shoplifters." 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  but  often 
less  artis'tic. 


FUTURISTIC  CRITICISM 

NO  one  has  felt  more  strongly  that 
excruciating  sense  of  being  superflu- 
ous than  the  average  layman  present  when 
a  number  of  musical  friends  begin  discuss- 
ing their  pet  hobby.  Not  only  the  subject 
of  all  their  aphorisms  is  Greek  to  him, 
but  the  very  jargon  in  which  they  couch 
their  sentiments  is  a  foreign  tongue.  He 
may  adore  Caruso,  when  heard  in  "Rigo- 
letto"  on  the  gramophone;  he  may  be 
so  fond  of  Farrar  that  he  goes  to  see  her 
nightly  in  the  moving  pictures,  but  let 
him  once  try  to  draw  some  criticism  of  her 
ability  from  one  on  the  "  inside,"  and  he 
is  immediately  greeted  with  a  flood  of 
language  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  the 
subject  about  which  he  wants  to  know. 

The  Boston  Transcript  pokes  exquisite 
fun  at  this  penchant  of  our  temperamental 
ads  in  a  supposed  criticism  written  in 
review  of  a  concert-.  We  understand  how 
the  writer  desired  to  create  an  impression 
of  great  erudition,  as  we  read: 

Herr  Diapason's  recital  last  evening  at 
Acoustic  Hall  was  the  most  recherche 
event  of  the  musical  season.  Herr  Dia- 
pason is  a  master  in  cantilever,  and  both 
in  his  automobile  and  in  his  tour  de  force 
he  wrought  wonders  of  tonic  stimulation. 
He  was  especially  potent  in  his  dolce  far 
niente  passages,  and  in  his  diminuendo 
crescendo  appoggiatura  he  displayed  tech- 
nological skill  that  was  simply  wonderful. 

There  was  also  a  marvelous  musicianly 
abandon  in  the  mute  bars,  the  instru- 
ment in  these  parts  of  the  score  being 
forcefully  impressive  in  silent  fortissimo. 
But  it  was  perhaps  in  andante  capriccioso 
that  he  excelled  himself.  Here  he  dis- 
covered a  coloratura,  a  bravura,  and  an 
ensemble  that  fairly  electrified  his  audience. 

Herr  Diapason,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
erred  in  an  overponderosity  of  rutabaga, 
and  again  in  a  too  lambent  lustspiel;  but 
these  lapses  were  hardly  noticeable  in  his 
rendering  of  cantabilious  intermezzo.  The 
recital,  upon  the  whole,  was  a  marvelous 
exhibition  of  poca  hontas  instrumenta- 
tion and  incandescent  cavatina. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    ok   srHscuiPTlON' 
SWINDLEHs! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals 
We  urgt-  that  no  money  be  paid  to  stranccrs  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
I.iTKttAKY  DIGEST  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct  or  post  pom-  gi\  ing 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
yOU  have  reason  to  suspcet  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  Chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  joint  1> 
may  seem  proper. 

■FINK    £    W.UiNUls    COMPANY. 

354-:?(>0  Fourth  Avenue, 
.Vw  York  City, 


City  Water  Service 
in  the  Country 

A  NY  one  having  »n  available  source  of  supply — from 
*^  well,  spring  or  lake- — can  have  a  water  supply  system 
offering  to  the  suburbanite  all  of  theopportunitesand  advan- 
tage* which  the  city  family  now  enjoys.  From  the  big  line  of 


Water  Supply  Systems 

may  be  selected  an  outfit  which  may  be 
operated  by  electricity,  gasoline  engine, 
kerosene  engine,  water  pressure  or  by  hand, 
to  supply  an  adequate  volume 
of  water,  and  at  desired  pres- 
sure, to  meet  all  requirements. 
If  you  are  not  enjoying  the 
many  advantages  of  a  good 
water   supply  system,    or    if 
you  have  a  system  which  is 
not  giving  proper  service,  fill 
in  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  for  catalog,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  kind 
of  system  to  meet  your  needs. 

The  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co. 

Manufacturers — General  Offices,  CLEVELAND,  0. 
Branches  in  the  Larger  Cities 

fTllTiT  DETACH  AND   MAIL  THI8  COUPON.  NOW! 

The  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland.    Please  mail  complete  catalog  of 
"Kureka"  Water  Pumps  and  Systems.     I  am  interested  in  a 

Pump system  to  be  operated  by  'check  which i. 

Electricity  — GasEncrine   ...Water  Pressure  ...Hand  Power 

Our  daily  water  consumption  is  about gallons. 

Name 

Address L.D. -7-22-16 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firm* 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping:  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare  you 
from  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Win.  A.  Chase. 
IX. M.,  C.  P.  A.  'ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy  i.  and  large  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  702  HC,  Chicago, III. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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NEXT  COMES  THE  CYPRESS  "SUGI"  BOOK: 


"  The  most  usable  free  book  ever  printed  for  folks  like  you  and  us.y> 

HERE'S  A  CYPRESS  "SUGI"  TRAY 

THAT    YOU    CAN    DUPLICATE    FOR  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS 

by  your  own   labor  (and   very  little  of  it)   and  at  the  smallest  cost. 


The    most    distinguished    novelty    in    Wood    Finish 
presented  to  the  artistic  public  in  a  century."     (And  you  can  do  it.) 

It   reproduces   perfectly   the   famous   Antique  Japanese   Driftwood   Effects 

Get  your  order  in  for  New  VOL.  26  Cypress  Pocket  Library 

at  once  so  as  to  give  you  time  to  decide  what  articles  made  of  SUGI  you  want  to  give, 
and  whether  to  make  it  yourself  or  hire  it  done.  The  book  tells  all  about  it,  gives 
many  delightful  ideas  of  what  to  make  of  light-weight  Cypress  boards  after  applying  the 
wonderful  Japanese   "Sugi"   finish,   and  tells  exactly  How  To  Do   The  Work  At  Home. 

(Xote:  The  same  process  has  been  attempted  on  other  woods  but  without  success. 
This   is   our   good   fortune    as   well   as   yours.      LEARN    WHY    in    new    Vol.  26.) 


When  planning  a  Mansion, a  Bungalow,  a  Farm,  a  Sleeping- Porch  or  just  a  Fence, remember — "  With  Cypress  You  Build  But  Once" 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.    Oar  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1223  Heard  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


INSIfT    ON    CYPRESS    AT    YOUR    LUMBER    DEALER'S.        IF    HE    HASN'T    IT,    LET   US   KNOW   IMMEDIATELY 


rnosfir-  <r/f/c*ffn. 


To  be  able  to  hold  "its 
place  in  the  sun,"  is  the  supreme 
test  of  an  asphalt  roof. 

It  is  the  sun  that  playi  havoc  with  the  roof.  If  a  roof  can  resist 
the  drying  out  process  of  the  sun  beating-  down  on  it  day  after 
day,  the  rain  or  snow  will  not  effect  it. 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

takes  "its  place  in  the  aun"  and  holds  it  longer  than  any  other  similar 
roofing,  because  it  Is  made  of  the  very  best  quality  roofing  felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  General's  own  blend  of  soft  asphalts, 
and  coated  with  a  blend  of  harder  asphalts  which  keeps  the  inner 
saturation  eoft  and  prevent!  the  drying  out  process  so  destructive  to 
the  ordinary  roofing. 


CERTAIN-TEED  Is 
guaranteed  for  5, 10  or 
15  years,  according  to 
ply  (1,2  or  3).  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  it 
outlasts  its  guarantee. 


CERTAIN-TEED  is 
made  in  rolls;  also  in 
slate  covered  shingles. 
There  Is  a  type  of 
CERTAIN-TEED  for 
every  kind  of  building. 


CERTAIN-TEED  is 
sold  by  responsible 
dealers  all  over  the 
world  at  reasonable 
prices.  Investigate  it 
before  you  decide  on 
any  type  of  roof. 


General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Roofings  and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City       Chicago       Philadelphia       St  Louis       Boston       Cleveland       Pittsburgh 

Detroit       San  Francisco       Cincinnati       New  Orleans       Los  Angeles       Minneapolis 
Kansas  City    Seattle    Indianapolis    Atlanta    Richmond    Houston    Duluth   London    Sydney 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


What  Did  She  Mean?— Miss  Bright 
(to  her  small  brother) — "  Willie,  put  Mr. 
Borleigh's  hat  down;  you  might  damage 
it — besides  he  will  want  it  in  a  few 
minutes." — Dallas  News. 


Experienced. — "  Do  you  know  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  madam?  " 

"  Well,  I  ought  to,  sir.  We've  just 
moved  and  my  husband  has  been  laying 
the  carpets." — Topeka  Journal. 


What  It  Was  Worth.—"  Miserly  offered 
the  man  who  saved  his  life  half  a  dollar." 

"  Did  the  man  accept  it?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  handed  Miserly  twenty 
cents  change." — Christian  Register. 


Unfortunate.  —  Nurse  —  "Oh  dear, 
ma'am,  the  baby  has  just  swallowed  that 
whole  paper  of  tacks." 

Mrs.  Suffrage — "  How  unfortunate  ! 
Now  I  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  all  those 
suffrage  posters  with  glue." — Puck. 


Strategy. — Mrs.  Exe — "  You  always 
have  such  wonderful  success  in  getting 
people  to  come  to  your  parties." 

Mrs.  Wye — "Yes,  I  always  tell  the  men 
that  it's  not  to  be  a  dress-up  affair,  and 
the  women  that  it  is." — Boston  Transcript. 


As  He  Knew  It. — Teacher — "  Tommy, 
can  you  spell  '  fur  '?  " 

Thomas—"  Yes,  sir.     F-U-R." 

Teacher — "  That's  right.  Now  can  you 
tell  me  what  fur  is?  " 

Thomas — "  Yes,  sir.  Fur  is  an  awful 
long  way." — Cornell  Widow. 


No  Time  for  Work. —  Daddy  —  "Jean- 
nette,  if  I  allow  young  Simpson  to  become 
my  son-in-law,  do  you  suppose  he  will  be 
willing  to  work  and  support  you?  " 

Jeannette — "  Oh,  dad,  how  can  he 
when  he  has  promised  to  do  nothing  but 
think  of  me  all  the  time?  " — Puck. 


Uncertain. — Willis — "  I  was  at  Bump's 
trial  to-day." 

Gillis — "  Bump  arrested?  Tell  me  the 
accusation." 

Willis — "  He  was  accused  of»^what  do 
you  call  it  where  a  fellow  lies  for  money?  " 

Gillis — "  Politics,  diplomacy,  or  war- 
corresponding?  " — Life. 


"  For  Valor."—"  I  forgot  myself  and 
spoke  angrily  to  my  wife,"  remarked  Mr. 
Meekton. 

"  Did  she  resent  it?  " 

"  For  a  moment.  But  Henrietta  is  a 
fair-minded  woman.  After  she  thought 
it  over  she  shook  hands  with  me  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  bravery." — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Disqualified. — "  If  a  man  called  me  a 
liar,"  asserted  a  braggart,  "  I'd  sail  in  and 
lick  him,  if  he  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Well,  you  big  bluff,"  answered  one 
who  was  tired  of  listening,  "  I  call  you  that 
here  and  now.     You're  a  liar." 

"  Bluff  yourself,"  came  back  the  artist, 
without  a  minute's  hesitation.  '  You 
don't  weigh  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  you  know  what  I  said." — Tit-Bits. 
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On  account  of 
grapey  flavor 


Try   This 

Red    Wing 
Punch 

/  pint  RED  WING 
Grape  Juice;  1  quart 
water;  juice  of  three 
lemons;  1  orange  sliced 
thin;  few  slices  of 
pineapple.  Place  the 
fruit  in  a  punch  howl, 
sprinkle  over  with 
powdered  sugar  and 
allow  to  stand  two 
hours.  "Then  add 
water,  more  sugar  if 
desired  and  grape 
juice.      Serve  cold. 


i 


its  purity — its  rich,  true, 

GRAPE  JUKE 

With  the  Better  Flavor 

is  unexcelled  for  uses  in  punch,  on 
grape-fruit,  for  sherbets,  puddings  and 
for  numerous  other  unusual  dainty 
dishes  which  arc  suggested  in  our  free 
booklet.     Send  for  it. 

Puritan  Food  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Branches  :    Chicago.  New  York,  Boston, 
San  Francisco 

.    CANADIAN    AGENTS: 

Lvmans.   Ltd.,    Montreal  —  Dunn-Honop.   Ltd..  Toronto — 

W.  H.  Escott  Co..  Ltd..  Winnipeg — Baird  Sc.  Peters.  St. 

John.  N.  B.— A.  &  W.  Smith  Co..  Halifax.  N.  S.— 

Martin  &  Robertson.  Ltd. .Vancouver.  B.  C 
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Dividends 
Daily  from 

UNITED 

STEEL 

SASH 


THE  one  part  of  a  building  that  pays 
for  itself  is  the  steel  sash.  Light  is 
money;  steel  sash  gives  20%  more  light 
than  any  other  type.  Better  work  and 
more  of  it;  fewer  accidents;  greater 
cleanliness;  better  sanitation;  more  us- 
able floor  space;  ample  ventilation;  lower 
insurance  rates — such  dividends  are  paid 
daily  by  United  Steel  Sash.  These  fire- 
proof steel  sash  protect  the  building  and 
its  contents,  preventing  fire-loss  and 
interruption  in  business. 

United  Steel  Sash  are  superior  in  construc- 
tion, workmanship,  finish  and  hardware  re- 
sulting in  exceptional  strength  and  absolute 
weatherproofness.  The  complete  line  of 
United  Steel  Sash  includes  all  standard 
types  of  Horizontal  and  Vertically  Pivoted 
Sash,  Sliding  Sash,  Continuous  Sash,  Par- 
titions, Doors,  Casements,  etc. 

Write  today  for  suggestions  and 
free    United    Steel  Sash    Book 


Cleaning  Your  Car  "While  You  Wait" 

How  often  upon  starting  out  for  a  ride  have. you  noticed  that 
your  car  didn't  look  very  bright  and  "chipper"?  It  will  always 
be  so  if  you  depend  on  washings  at  the  public  garage.     But  with 


AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WASH 


your  boy  can  tone  up  the  machine 
while  you  wait,  bring  back  all  the 
glos9  and  lustre  while  you're  col- 
lecting the  family  for  a  spin. 

ZIT  is  a  great  cleanser,  easy  to 
apply  with  the  Westfield  Junior 
Sprayer  and  absolutely  harmless  to 
even  the  finest  finish. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT, 
send  us  his  name  and  $1.25  and  we 
will  send  a  can  and  sprayer  by  par- 
cel post.      Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Westfield  Chemical  Company 

Westfield,  Mas*. 


London,  bring  the  total  war-loss  to 
3,012,637  men,  to  date.  This  is  com- 
puted from  the  German  official  lists. 

July  10. — British  forces  under  General 
Smuts  occupy  Taanga,  the  second  port 
of  importance  on  the  coast  of  German 
East  Africa,  and  the  terminus  of  a 
German  railroad. 
Hostile  aeroplanes  cross  the  Kentish 
coast  and  drop  a  number  of  bombs, 
without  material  damage,  say  dis- 
patches from  London. 

Great  Britain  asks  Holland  to  stop  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  to 
neutral  countries,  urging  that  failure 
to  comply  will  mean  stoppage  of  her 
cotton  imports  by  the  former  power. 
This  move  is  made,  it  is  said,  because 
most  of  the  Dutch  exports  have  found 
their  way  eventually  to  Germany. 

Arab  rebels  take  Kinfuda,  Arabia,  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  British  port  of  Seaham  is  attacked 
and  shelled  by  a  German  submarine. 
Shrapnel-fire  kills  one  woman. 

July  12. — Muskovite  forces  take  Kjatum, 
fifty  miles  west  of  Erzerum,  with 
numerous  prisoners. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

July  6. — President  Wilson  decides  to  assent 
to  the  plea  of  Carranza  for  peaceful 
adjustment  of  differences,  and  makes 
preliminary  moves  to  set  Mexico  on  her 
feet  financially.  It  is  understood  that 
mediation  will  be  unnecessary. 

July  7. — Carranza  notifies  the  United 
States  that  a  force  of  Carranzistas  has 
been  destroyed  at  Carralitos,  in  Chi- 
huahua, by  bandits,  and  warns  that  the 
outlaws  are  pushing  north.  He  prom- 
ises full  cooperation. 

^The  Mexican  de-facto  Government  notifies 
the  United  States  that  the  Americans 
can  not  ship  food  or  supplies  to  the 
troops  in  the  interior  unless  the  partial 
embargo  on  war-materials  is  removed. 
This  ultimatum  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  American  commanders  at 
El  Paso  to-day,  r.nd  may  complete  the 
closing  of  the  El  Paso-Juarez  route  to  all 
shipments. 

July  8. — It  is  announced  that  three  weeks 
of  mobilization  have  placed  90,000 
troops  on  the  Mexican  border.  By  the 
first  of  January  it  is  expected  to  have 
there  more  than  lf)0,000  guardsmen, 
with  full  equipment  and  training. 

July  10. — General  Obregon  notifies  General 
Calles  that  the  war-scare  is  past,  and 
asks  that  he  assist  in  getting  Ameri- 
cans to  return  to  Mexico,  guaranteeing 
them  safoty. 
General  Carranza  warns  the  United 
States  of  another  bandit-raid,  threaten- 
ing the  border  near  Boquillas.  The 
warning  is  sent  to  General  Funston,  who 
takes  hasty  precautionary  measures. 

July  11. — Dispatches  from  Chihuahua  City 
state  that  two  Villa  bands  made  an 
attack  on  the  Carranzistas  at  Parral 
and  Rosario,  but  in  both  cases  were 
beaten  off  with  losses,  according  to 
word  from  General  Trevino.  The 
Villistas  are  reported  to  be  now  en- 
closed in  a  small  area  pivoting  about 
Los  Nieves  and  Torreon  de  Canas. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

July  3. — A  Russo-Japanese  convention  of 
two  articles  is  signed  at  Petrqgrad  by 
representatives  of  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  Governments.  The  object  or 
the  convention  is  to  insure  a  lasting 
peace  and  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  Far  East. 
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July  7. — The  Japaneso  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  convention  recently 
signed  with  Russia  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  German  expansion 
in  the  Orient,  and  to  prevent  China 
becoming  a  cause  of  international  tur- 
moil. Promises  are  made  that  the  open 
door  in  China  will  bo  maintained  and 
that  American  trade  and  interests  will 
be  in  no  wise  affected. 

July  9. — According  to  a  Berne  dispatch,  the 
Roumanian  Government  declines  the 
invitation  of  Austria  and  Germany  to 
take  part  in  a  conference  of  the  Danu- 
bian  powers. 

July  10. — The  Coalition  Cabinet  accepts 
the  Asquith  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
agrees  to  present  it  to  Parliament 
within  a  few  days.  The  bill,  as  ac- 
cepted, stands  comparatively  as  origi- 
nally drawn,  including  the  exclusion  of 
tlio  six  Ulster  counties. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

July  8. — The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus 
sets  its  approval  on  the  new  Shipping 
Bill,  with  amendments  to  upbuild  the 
American  merchant  marine.  It  was 
also  decided  to  press  the  bill  for  passage 
before  adjournment. 

July  10. — The  Democratic  Revenue  Bill, 
designed  to  raise  approximately  $200,- 
000,000  additional  revenue,  passes  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  140  to  240.  The 
Democrats  vote  solidly  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  assisted  by  39  Republicans. 

July  11. — President  Wilson  signs  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Road  Bill,  appropriating  $85,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  rural 
roads  throughout  the  United  States. 

July  12. — President  Wilson  agrees  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Major-General  Goeth- 
als  as  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  that 
he  may  retire  to  private  life,  now  that 
the  Canal  is  built. 

GENERAL 

July  7. — Warden  Kirchwey,  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  hands  in  his  resignation,  and  tho 
announcement  is  mado  that  Thomas  M . 
Osborne,  former  warden,  is  to  be  rein- 
stated. Dr.  Kirchwey  remains  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

July  9. — The  German  submarine  Deulsch- 
Unid,  the  first  cargo-submersible  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  eludes  British  war-ships, 
and  slips  into  port  at  Baltimore.  She 
carries  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
d\ i 'stuffs,  as  well  as  important  mail. 
The  owners  announce  that  she  is  the 
first  of  a  regular  fleet  to  be  sent  into 
service  between  German  and  American 
ports,  to  thwart  the  British  blockade. 
She  made  the  4,000-mile  voyage  in  16 
days,  including  nine  hours  when  she  lay 
;it  rest  on  the  sea-bottom  to  escape 
capture. 

July  10. — Chairman  Wilcox  announces  (he 
Republican  Campaign  Committee,  in- 
eluding  the  names  of  six  members  for- 
merly of  the  Progressive  Party;  all  the 
remaining  eleven  are  Republicans  from 
their  respective  States. 

July  12. — Mr.  Hughes  announces  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  Campaign 
Committee  will  be  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 


Clever. — "  I  knew  a  man  who  was  very 
much  afraid  he  would  be  loved,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  advantages,  so  he  put 

it  to  the  test." 

"How  did  he  do  that?" 

"  Wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  girl 
he  loved  asking  her  to  marry  him." — 
Baltimore  American. 


Buy  More 
Mileage  at  a  Time 

and  get  the  still  lower  rate  of  cost  per  mile, 
by    purchasing     now    Pennsylvania     Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 

TIRES 


Only  pneumatic  tires  ever  submitted  to  official  mileage  test  of 
The  Automobile  Club  of  America.  Certified  average  of  nine 
strictly  stock  casings,  6,760  miles,  including  records  of  10,164, 

9,220  and  8,940  miles. 

Guaranteed  for  6,000  Miles— 
per  warranty  tag  on  each 
casing. 

Guaranteed  not  to  skid  on 
slippery  pavements,  else  re- 
turnable, after  reasonable 
trial.      Guaranteed    Oilproof. 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    CO. 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  tranches  and 
service  agencies  throughout  the 
United   Statu    and    Canada 


You  will  know 
Vacuum  Cup 
dealers  by  this 
Blue  and  Yellow 
Sign. 


As  makers  of  the  famous  Vac  - 
uum  Cup  Tires,  wt  confidently 
place    our   name   and    repu- 
tation   behind    the    new 
Pennsjrlrania  Oilproof 

EbonyTread 

A  quality  casing  with 

black,  ribbed  tread, 

at  a  moderate  price. 

Guaranteed — per 

tag  attached — 

for 

5.000 

Miles 


ibu  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
4  you  nothing 


TOLSTOY'S,  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  !2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  Ji.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  STOKY  OF  CAKLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. 1  imo,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated.  £1.00.  Funk 
\.  \V agnails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Hot-Weather  Health  for  Your  Children 


When  the  oS-in-the-shade  days  come  along,  don't  watch  your  kiddies  wilt  under  the  heat  and  admit  your  inability 
to  preserve  their  vit.Uity  during  the  sultry'  summer  days.  You  can  keep  the  roses  in  their  cheeks  and  the  sparkle 
in  their  eyes  if  you  give  them  the  proper  care  before  and  during  the  not  weather.  Join  the  many,  many  other 
thoughtful  Parents  who  are  turning  for  help,  in  this  problem,  to  these  instructive,  authoritative,  reassuring  books 
by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  the  eminent  children's  physician. 

The  Health-Care  of  the  Baby        The  Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child 


An  absolutely  necessary  book  for  the  Mother  or  Nurse. 
It  kivcs  clear  and  complete  explanations  oj  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  ot  slimmer  ailments  aucfc  as  Tnckly 
Heat.  HiKestive  l' roubles,  Mosqmto  Bites.  Sunburn,  etc. 
Tells  how  to  feed,  bathe  and  clothe  the  huby ;  when  to 
take  him  out  doors,  and  when  not  to.  Describes  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  weight  and  all  the  points  of  his  care  in 
hot  weather.     Cloth.  75  cents  ;  by  mail.  8j  cents. 

"An  especially  timely  book  for  Mothers  and  Nurses 
now  that  hot  weather  is  approaching ." 

— Evening  Post.  Chicago. 


A  book  of  vital  instruction  on  the  care  of  children  a  little 
older.  Explains  the  need  of  the  right  kind  of  vacation; 
the  proper  feeding,  bathing  and  clothing:  care  during 
vaccination;  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  including  Ty- 
phoid Fever.  Malaria.  Insect  Bites.  Measles,  Diphtheria. 
Mumps,  etc.  Describes  the  preventive  hygiene  that 
should  be  practised  in  the  home.  Illustrated  by  colored 
plates  which  help  the  Mother  to  diagnose  her  child's 
trouble.    Cloth.  J1.25  ;  by  mail.  J1.37. 

"Just    the    book   for    the    evervdav  use    of   anxious 
Parents. "—Child  Life.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Funk   &   Wagnalls   Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Argentine  Republic 

5% 

Internal  Gold  Loan  of  1909 

Interest  payable  March  and  Sept.  1st 
at  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  New 
York  City.  Denomination  $500  and 
$100  Argentine.  Payable  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  exchange  of  97. 3  cents  per  peso. 

COUPON  BONDS 

These  bonds  are  retired  through  semi- 
annual sinking  fund  purchases  by  the 
Argentine  Government,  which  will 
mature  the  entire  issue  in  twenty-nine 
years. 

We  offer  these  bonds,  having  an 
average  maturity  of  14 1<4  years,  at  a 
price  to  net 

About  6% 

further  particulars  on  application. 

HARTSHORNE  &  BATTELLE 

Investment  Securities 

Members  of  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
25  Broad  Street  New  York  City 


[ 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe. 
and  more  interest  than  the 
1%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

"White  fort  New  List  No.  577  And  Free  Booklet. 
[OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.0"') 

3  Oklahoma 


City.   U.  S.A. 


MAXWELL 


^;<MC€  t67' 


A  Sound  Conservative  Invest- 
ment—  $100  to  $50,000 
Interest  5%  to  6%  Net 
For  45  years  we  have  been  making 
high  class  loans  without  the  loss  of  a 
cent  in  principal  or  interest  to  any 
client.  All  payments  have  been  made 
whendue.  Weloanonlyonfertilepro- 
ductive  farms  and  nev«r_  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  appraised  value 
Titles  guaranteed.    Write  for  lists 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  CO 

832  Uthrop  Bid?.,    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 

incnt   pnyiiisSH'i  every  six  months,  write  for 

%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  Mew  Orleans,  La. 


THE  advertising  columns 
of  The  Digest  now  give 
the  investor  news  of  invest- 
ment offerings  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  op- 
portunity to  schedule  copy  for  these 
pages  and  to  reach  quickly  the 
investing  public  throughout  the 
country.  Many  attractive  bond 
issues  are  decided  upon  and  sold 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  so  that 
this  service  fills  a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscrib- 
ers seeking  advice  or  enlightenment 
on  investments  to  write  to  any  of 
the  bankers  represented  in  our 
columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly  the 
same  service  as  the  large  investor. 

Thejiteiar/Disjest 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


HOW  FAILURES  HAVE  DECLINED 

ryRADSTREET'S  presentation  of  fail- 
■*-*  ures  for  June  indicates  a  continuation 
of  the  marked  decline  that  was  noted  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  In  number,  the  failures 
were  the  fewest  reported  for  any  month 
since  August,  1914,  the  year  when  the  war 
began,  and  in  liabilities,  were  "the  small- 
est reported  in  any  month  for  ten  years." 
The  liabilities  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  "were  only  about  half 
those  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  1914, 
and  1908."  At  the  same  time  the  assets, 
it  should  be  stated,  showed  great  shrink- 
ages also.  Among  the  comments  and  statis- 
tics given  by  Bradstreet's  are  the  following: 

"There  were  8,967  failures  reported  for 
the  first  half  of  1916,  a  decrease  of  16.3  per 
cent,  from  the  like  period  of  1915,  but  15.5 
per  cent,  more  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1914,  and,  owing  to  the  large  volume  of 
year-end  suspensions,  7.8  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  the  last  half  of  1915,  which  saw  the 
turn  for  the  better  in  business.  Liabilities 
for  six  months  of  this  year  aggregate 
$94,584,095,  a  decrease  of  47  per  cent,  from 
the  first  half  of  1915,  1914,  and  1908.  The 
percentage  of  assets  to  liabilities  in  1916 
was  only  48.6  per  cent.,  as  against  60.5 
per  cent,  a  year  ago  and  54.7  per  cent,  in 
1914.  This  percentage  was  in  fact  the 
smallest  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
since  1910,  and  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  assets  to  liabilities  is  down  to'  the  normal 
of  the  best  of  years.  Following  will  be 
found  half-yearly  reports  of  failures,  assets, 
and  liabilities  back  to  1879: 


No.  of 
Failures 

1916 8,967 

1915 10,714 


1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1879. 


7,759 
7,142 
7,218 
6,479 
5,905 
6,149 
7,562 
4,791 
4,873 
5,241 
5,338 
4,790 
5,262 
5,465 
4,880 
5,049 
6,429 
7,024 
7,602 
6,597 
6,528 
6,239 
5,351 
6,037 
5,466 
5,918 
5,254 
5,072 
5,461 
6,106 
5,444 
5,296 
3,649 
3,256 
2,399 
3,810 


Estimated 
Assets 

$46,046,339 

107,481,279 
95,980,616 
59,426,721 
52,329,759 
53,505,981 
43,912,982 
39,063,998 

103,302,640 
41,993,823 
29,037,133 
33,224,858 
45,878,407 
29,629,703 
27,018,862 
32,435,338 
27,475,514 
22,890,645 
36,606,918 
53,611,782 
60,495,568 
44,153,644 
44,970,825 

105,371,813 
28,935,106 
48,206,896 
30,025,116 
32,803,940 
34,834,746 
25,643,108 
25,509,317 
32,955,405 
70,730,078 
39,887,202 
27,329,765 
19,783,523 
14,727,907 
29,690,478 


Total 

Liabilities 

$94,584,095 

177,624,631 

175,298,936 

113,844,067 

98,816,766 

98,851,176 

91,728,602 

80,561,976 

178,782,769 

76,546,299 

59,081,289 

62,686,427 

83,235,171 

60,251,51)3 

56,927,688 

66,138,362 

60,064,208 

50,304,253 

72,120,341 

93,656,495 

105,535,936 

79,707,861 

82,555,339 

170,860,222 

56,535,521 

92,370,282 

62,867,962 

67,411,711 

64,987,622 

52,778,829 

53,241,432 

68,570,505 

124,104,357 

73,594,205 

52,383,289 

39,533,705 

31,837,303 

60,508,756 


Per  ct.  of 
Assets  to 
Liabilities 

48.6 

60.5 

54.7 

52.1 

52.9 

54.2 

47.8 

48.4 

57.7 

54.8 

49.1    i 

53.0 

55.1 

49  0 

47.4 

49.0 

45.7 

45.5    ; 

50.0    | 

57.0 

57.0 

55.0 

54.0 

61  0 

51.0 

53.0 

48.0 

48.0 

53.0 

48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

56.0 

54.0 

53  0 

50.0 

46.0 

49 .0 


"The  failures  monthly  in  each  of  the  past 
two  years  compare  as  follows: 


No.  of 
1916  Failures 

January 1,799 

February 1,608 

March 1,637 


$8,284,134 

9,386,188 
8,032,023 


Liabilities 

$17,340,533 

18,068,223 

17,958,205 


First  quarter 5,044        $25,702,345        $53,31111,961 


April . 
May., 
June.. 


1,267 
1,404 
1,252 


$6,794,057 
9,730,232 
3,819,705 


$13,107,508 

20,118,083 

7,991,513 


Second  quarter 3,923        $20,343,994        $41,217,134 

Six  months 8,967       $46,046,339       $94,584,095 


1915 


No.'of 
Failures 


Assets 


Liabilities 


January 2,378 

February 1,865 

March 1,876 


$35,428,030       $50,576,581 
13,663,744  24,943,644 

16,615,409         30,171,610 


First  quarter 6,119       $65,707,183      $105,691,835 


April. 
May.. 
June.. 


1,674 
1,436 
1,485 


$20,755,179        $33,950,205 
f9,973,210  18,138,775 

11,045,707  19,843,816 


Second  quarter 4,595       $41,774,096       $71,932,796 

Six  months 10,714      $107,481,279      $177,624,631 

"The  feature  of  the  showing  made  by 
the  various  States  is  the  large  falling  off  in 
casualties  reflected  in  the  South,  which 
reports  26  per  cent,  fewer  failures  and  37 
per  cent,  smaller  liabilities,  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  decrease  from  a  year  ago  being 
furnished  by  the  Southern  States.  The 
only  increase  reported  in  failures  is  'that 
shown  in  the  Northwest,  3.4  per  cent.;  but 
against  this  are  to  be  found  decreases  of  17 
per  cent,  in  the  middle  group  and  7  to  8 
per  cent;  in  New  England,  the  central 
West,  and  the  far  West.  The  heaviest 
decreases  in  liabilities  are  those  reported 
in  the  middle  group  and  the  central  West 
— 56  per  cent,  in  each  case. 

"Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  June  showing,  however,  is  the  small 
number  of  large  commercial  suspensions 
reported  in  that  month,  the  number  being 
trifling  and  the  total  liabilities  involved 
being  very  small.  For  the  half  year  112 
such  failures  are  noted,  with  liabilities  of 
$30,532,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
liabilities  this  year.  For  the  six  months  of 
1915  large  commercial  failures  numbered 
195,  with  liabilities  of  $75,741,000.  Large 
financial  suspensions  have  been  even  more 
heavily  reduced,  and  in  this  respect  the 
failure-barometer  may  be  said  to  show  a 
much  more  healthful  condition  than  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  The  month  of  June 
witnessed  the  nominations  of  the  leading 
Presidential  candidates,  but  these  matters 
thus  far  seem  to  have  attracted  less  notice 
than  usual  and,  indeed,  the  outlook  is  that 
business  will  hardly  give  more  than  super- 
ficial attention  to  internal  political  affairs. 
It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  bank 
clearings  for  the  month  of  June  rolled 
up  another  large  total,  payments  at  121 
centers  having  aggregated  $20,472,972,872, 
a  sum  that  shows  a  loss  of  only  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  from  May,  and  but  four-tenths 
of  1  per  cent,  from  the  highest  total  ever 
reported,  that  registered  for  March  of  this 
year." 

SALES  THAT  GERMANY  STILL 
MAKES  HERE 

That  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  blockade 
established  by  Great  Britain,  has  still  been 
selling  stocks  and  bonds  in  this  country  and 
conducting  other  financial  transactions,  is 
asserted  by  the  New  York  Times- Annalist. 
"Neither  delays,  nor  seizures,  nor  all  the 
confusion  of  war,"  it  says,  "  can  stop  mod- 
ern international  intercourse  between  neu- 
trals and  belligerents,  however  closely  either 
may  be  hemmed  in."  Commercial  trade 
may  be  blocked  in  war-time,  since  it  may 
be  impossible  to  ship  goods,  but  even  the 
shipment  of  goods  from  Germany  has  not 
ceased  entirely.  Financial  transactions, 
however,  it  has  been  found  practically  im- 
possible to  prevent  carrying  on.  The 
writer  adds: 

"(iermany  is  still  selling  securities  in  the 
United  States,  (Herman  citizens  have  made 
loans  hero  (in  some  instances  in  behalf  oi 
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Pulls  you  out 

of  trouble 


consists  of  a  winding 
drum,  lever  crank,  40  feet 
of  -steel  cable,  two  7  ft. 
chains  and   three  stakes. 


Don't  Tour 
Without  a 


Kdfc~ 


.PS*-, 


\  mm  # 


Accidents 
will 
happen. 

Don't 

take 

chances. 

Be  prepared! 


Ask  for  booklet 

W  rite  for  interesting,  illustrated  booklet,  which  tells 
all  about  Pull-U-Out,  how  it  works  and  the  hundred 
and  one  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  You'll  profit 
by  reading  it.    'Write  for  your  copy  today.    It's  free. 


No  one  knows  when  he  will  get  stucK  in  the  mud, 
skid  into  a  ditch  or  be  overturned.  These  things  come 
unexpectedly,  and  are  liable  to  happen  to  anyone. 
Those  who  tour  are  particularly  liable  to  troubles — even 
when  touring  on  splendid  roads,  for  such  roads  become 
slippery  when  wet;  also,  they  are  frequently  under 
repair,  and  "detours"  are  full  of  trouble  possibilities. 
Even  those  who  do  not  tour  sometimes  get  on  unpaved 
streets,  or  skid  from  a  paved  street  into  trouble. 

Every  auto  should  carry  one 

When  trouble  comes  you  are  prepared.  Drive  in  the  3  stakes,  attach 
Pull-U-Out  and  turn  the  crank.  In  short  order  you  are  out  and 
on  your  way.  No  delay — no  damage  to  car  or  clothes.  No 
help  is  necessary.  With  Pull-U-Out,  a  boy,  unaided,  can  pull  a 
5,000-lb.  car  out  of  mud  or  ditch. 

Great  for  garages,  repair  shops  and  factories 

As  a  hoist,  Pull-U-Out  is  better  than  a  chain  block  of  same 
capacity,  and  costs  much  less.  It  is  quicker,  has  longer  reach, 
weighs  far  less  and  can  easily  be  carried  about  Vherever  hoisting 
is  to  be  done.     It  will  work  in  any  position. 

Does  jobs  no  other  machine  can  do 

It's  great  for  setting  boilers,  shifting  machinery,  lowering  vaults 
in  cemeteries,  placing  radiators,  pulling  wires  through  conduits, 
spotting  cars,  stretching  wire  fences,  pulling  stumps,  setting  tele- 
graph poles,  hoisting  painters'  rigging,  loading  and  unloading  trucks, 
farm  wagons,  etc.  Pull-U-Out 
and  one  man  will  do  such  jobs 
which  now  require  several  men. 

Sold  on  a  make  good  basis 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  a 
Pull-U-Out.  So  sure  are  we  that  it 
will  do  what  we  claim  for  it  that  we 
guarantee  to  refund  your  monev 
in  full  if  it  does  not  come  up  to 
your  expectations.  Leading  deal- 
ers are  selling  Pull-U-Out  on  these 
terms.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell 
Pull-U-Out,  write  to  us.  Canadian 
orders  promptly  filled  from  our 
Canadian  Depot. 

Pull-U-Out  Sales  Co. 

2031  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I 


Pull-U-Out 

Portable  Crane 


A  wonderful  crane  for 
hoisting,  weighs   only 
250  lbs. — will   lift    1 
ton  o  ft.  6  in.   Cosfs 
much  less  than  other 
cranes  of  same    ca- 
pacity.     Has  long- 
er   reach,   weighs 
le->.    lifts    more. 
Slip-  j  ointed. 
can  be  put  to- 
gether    with 
an  S- wrench 
in  s  mioutes 
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If  You  Did  This  From 
Early  Morning  Until  Surtdown 

— if  the  life  you  lived  was  the  healthful  active  life 
Nature  intended — you  wouldn't  suffer  from  consti- 
pation. 

But  that  sort  of  life  is  impossible  for  most  of  us. 
We  hurry,  worry,  over-eat  and  under  exercise. 
The  results — constipation,  periodic  or  chronic — and 
the  use  of  laxatives  which  aggravate  and  confirm  the 
constipation  habit. 

NUJOL  is  a  safe  and  effective  means  of  relieving 
constipation,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  headaches, 
nervousness,  and  depression  which  constipation 
causes.  It  is  not  a  laxative  but  acts  in  effectasasimple 
internal  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines and  facilitating  normal  bowel  movements.     / 

Your  druggist  has   NUJOL.     Refuse  substitutes — 
look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on  bottle  and  package 
Sold  in  pint  bottles  only. 

Dept.  66 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


MSCAfifHY 


NTujOl 


FOR.  COTsT «  T I  FVVr  I  OlST 


F 


] 


Send  for  booklet,    THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION. 

and  address  plainly  below. 


Write  your  name 


..Name „ Address 


-City. 


.State. 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books   is   the   best   life    insurance   policy  a 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


How  to  Live 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
Hygic  n'  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute, 
■'^ed  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  every- 
where- Will  make  you  over 
and  add  years  to  your  life. 
30,000  copies  sold. 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neurologist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed  talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.    By  mail,  54  cents 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  itsailments, shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  li vine  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1.37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.    By  mail.  $1 .1 2 


By  mail,  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


their  Government,  it  is  said),  have  paid 
these  loans  off,  and  entered  into  numerous 
financial  engagements  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Some  of  these  transactions  found 
interesting  reflections  last  week  in  the 
market  for  German  exchange.  The  most 
interesting  movement  of  the  week  was  the 
sharp  drop  in  marks  and  the  subsequent 
partial  recovery.  They  sold  as  low  as 
72%,  not  the  lowest  at  which  they  have 
sold  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but 
close  to  it. 

"Between  the  time  when  the  previous 
low  point  was  touched  and  last  week's  fall 
to  close  to  the  old  figure  there  had  been  a 
large  recovery  in  the  value  of  German 
exchange.  That  recovery  was  attributed 
to  many  causes,  one  of  them  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government  to  improve 
the  German  financial  situation  as  seen 
abroad  through  the  mirror  of  the  exchange 
market. 

"To  the  general  suggestions  of  this  sort, 
heard  in 'the  financial  markets  at  the  time, 
certain  details  were  added  last  week  by 
bankers  who  have  been  watching  the 
movements  of  exchange  closely,  being 
themselves  engaged  in  exchange  operations 
on  a  very  large  scale.  In  these  quarters 
it  was  said  that  Germany,  indirectly 
through  Berlin  banking  institutions,  had 
done  what  the  British  Government  had 
done  more  publicly,  borrowed  money  here 
to  support  exchange. 

"Loans  were  arranged  privately  in  this 
market  and  the  proceeds  invested  in 
marks.  This  absorbed  a  considerable 
amount  of  German  exchange  which  was 
on  the  market  and  improved  the  rate  very 
considerably.  But  it  was  not  a  lasting 
improvement.  These  loans  matured,  and 
for  some  reason  were  not  renewed.  Funds 
for  their  payment  were  obtained  by  sales 
of  drafts  on  Germany  which  in  turn  deprest 
the  price  of  marks.  A  transaction  of  con- 
siderable size  of  this  sort  was  carried 
through  a  fortnight  ago,  and  this  and  sub- 
sequent operations  carried  marks  down  to 
the  low  point  of  last  week. 

"But  drafts  on  Germany  can  not  be 
sold  without  a  demand  for  drafts  on 
Germany.  Whence  does  this  demand  come? 
A  variety  of  factors  contribute  to  it,  but 
the  most  important  single  element  in  the 
demand  for  marks  arises  out  of  the  sale  to 
New  York  of  securities  held  in  Germany. 
The  movement  of  securities  from  Germany 
through  Holland  to  the  United  States  has 
been  interrupted,  but  this  has  not  stood  in 
the  way  of  further  sales  of  such  stocks  and 
bonds  held  in  Germany  as  have  a  market 
in  the  United  States.  Securities  may 
change  ownership  without  being  physical!} 
transferred.  That  is  what  is  happening  ir 
these  German  sales  to  the  United  States. 

"The  securities  are  sold  by  Berlin  t< 
New  York  and  shipped  to  some  neutra 
country,  where  they  are  held  for  th 
account  of  the  American  buyer.  In  tim 
they  will  be  brought  here  if  they  are  no 
resold  by  this  market  before  the  oppoi 
tunity  for  their  shipment  comes.  Bait 
more  &  Ohio,  Canadian  Pacific,  St.  Lou 
&  San  Francisco  securities,  and  Japanef 
bonds  figure  prominently  in  the  list  < 
stocks  and  bonds  which  German  holde 
have  lately  disposed  of  to  Americans." 

OUR  RAILROADS  AND  THOSE 
OF  ENGLAND 

W.  M.  Acworth,  who  is  described  as  '« 
careful  English  student  of  economics  a  I 
especially  of  transportation,"  is  quoted  ' 
the  Financial  Chronicle  as  having  recent 
made  a  most  favorable  statement  as  to  M 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  American  n- 
roads.  He  has  been  a  student  of  them  r 
thirty  years  and  on  ten  occasions  lias  1 1 
sonnily  visited  this  country  in  order  to  I 
spect  them.  He  is  quoted  now  as  hayg 
said  that  each  experience  with  AmorU 
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roads  imprest  him  with  "tho  marvelous 
results  which  efficiency  had  produced  with 
a  minimum  of  expenditure  both  in  capital 
and  in  labor."  While  rail  road- managers 
in  this  country  have  frequently  declared 
that  the  capitalization  of  their  systems  was 
much  under  that  of  European  roads,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  Mr.  Acworth  supporting 
their  statements.  He  declares,  in  fact,  that 
it  would  not  be  far  from  accurate  to  say  that 
the  average  mile  of  English  railway ' '  has  cost 
as  many  pounds  as  the  American  has  cost 
dollars."  He  adds,  as  probably  true,  that 
our  roads  carry  nearly  as  many  passengers 
as  the  English  and  more  tons  of  freight 
than  they  when  reckoned  per  mile  of  line. 
Further — and  this,  as  The  Chronicle  de- 
clares, is  of  much  pertinonce  on  tho  score 
of  comparative  efficiency — because  of  "your 
concentration  of  load  into  wholesale  units, 
both  of  car-load  and  train-load,  your  single 
track  is  normally  capable  of  taking  care  of 
the  traffic  offered." 

Mr.  Acworth  criticizes  American  termi- 
nals. He  recalls  the  late  James  J.  Hill's 
likening  of  them  to  narrow  necks  on  large 
bottles.  Fifteen  tons  of  package  freight, 
Mr.  Acworth  points  out,  take  much  less 
room  on  the  road  when  in  a  30-ton  car 
than  when  scattered  "over  five  of  our  little 
10-ton  cars,  or  trucks,  as  we  call  them"; 
but  when  the  stuff  must  be  handled  at  ter- 
minals and  taken  away  it  needs  its  full 
space,  in  either  country.  In  other  words, 
Americans  "will  have  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  to  enlarge  and  improve  terminal 
accommodations,  and  the  land  required 
for  the  purpose  they  will  have  to  buy  and 
adapt  at  modern  prices." 

Inasmuch  as  statistics  show  a  doubling 
of  traffic  every  twelve  yoars,  much  doublo- 
tracking  will  have  to  be  done,  says  Mr. 
Acworth.  Express  and  fast  freight  will 
become  increasingly  important;  public  de- 
mands will  be  made  for  abolition  of  cross- 
ings at  grade,  for  better  cars,  better  station- 
buildings,  and  more  luxuries  habituated 
into  necessities.  All  this  will  imply  in- 
creased outlay.  The  question  whether  the 
roads  can  get  the  needed  money  (meaning 
whether  they  can  get  it  as  hitherto,  from 
private  investors)  he  calls  "a  very  serious 
one,"  and  disclaims  any  attempt  to  answer 
it.  That  they  have  not  in  the  past  been  ablo 
to  get  out  tho  long-term  bonds  they  would 
have  liked  to  sell  "is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  volumes  of  short-term  notes  issued, 
and  frequently  renewed  at  maturity."  So 
it  follows  that  the  American  roads  are  not 
handling  their  problems  of  finance  in  the 
best  manner,  but  in  such  manner  as  they 
can  and  under  a  necessity  which  disregards 
conveniences.  A  man  buys  railroad  bonds, 
primarily,  for  security;  but  Mr.  Acworth 
reminds  us  that  the  receiverships  which 
now  control  over  40,000  miles  of  road  pros  e 
that  tho  investor  does  not  always  get  se- 
curity, "and  if  roads  can  not  sell  bonds,  still 
less  can  they  issue  common  stock."  He 
asks  why  the  public  should  invest  in  rail- 
roads if  tho  returns  are  less  than  on  other 
loans  and  when  capital-security  seems  de- 
clining rather  than  increasing,  lie  can  not 
encourage  looking  abroad  for  capital;  "the 
European  market  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  its  own  requirements  for 
many  a  year  to  come." 


Real  Ability. — Director — "  Has  Adlcr 
(a  good  memory?  " 

President — "  Should  say  he  has  !  Why 
he  can  name  the  last  six  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  United  States." — Pudb, 


AFTER  THE  GAME 


Golf,  tennis  or  other  physical  recreation 
USE 


V 


— to  provide  a  cooling 
refreshing    relief   from 
perspiration — an 
excellent  after-bath 
application 

— to  prevent  the  in- 
fection of  broken  blis- 
ters, scratches  and 
small  wounds 

— to  relieve  irritations 
of  the  throat,  impart  a 
sense  of  cleanliness  to 
the  mouth. 
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LISTERINE 


The  Safe  Antiseptic 
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THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is    needed   In   every 
American  hoBM  where  education  and  culture  are  trulv  esteemed. 
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"Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hotel" 

McMillin    AUTO    BED 

Light.  Compact,  Comfortable.  Only  $7. SO  for  Fords; 
$8.50  otlicr  medium  sized  urs.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed. Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  A I  TO  BED 
COMPANY,  Box  7-D.  Bellingham,  Wash. 
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pive  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  the  U  dj  and  aid  Nature  lo  re*  ^^^ 
■ton  norma)  strength  to  weakened  ,£."  \ 
arches.  Relieve  aud  prevent  /Xny 
flat  feet.  At  dealers  or  direct  /^SMOE. 
Write  for  Rootlet  and  jf^fV^ 
PbMj  0-Day  Trial  Offer  S 


cutwithkri.te  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90- A  Reade  St.  N.Y. 


ON  GALLIPOLI 

WITH  TOMMY  ATKINS 

The  story  of  the  service  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  contingents  at  the  Dardanelles  told  in  the 
most  fascinating  book  of  the  war.  A  book  written, 
illustrated,  and  arranged  entirely  by  the  Anzac  men 
while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  fire.  It  is  called 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

and  in  it  the  fighters  tell  in  their  own  words  and  with 
their  own  remarkable  photographs  and  clever  drawings, 
oi  their  experiences  and  impressions  while  fighting  Abdul 
an. I  his  brothers.  Pathos,  Humor,  History,  are  delight- 
fully combined  in  telling  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedi- 
tion from  the  first  landing  to  the  final  evacuation.  Gives 
a  most  vivid  picture  of  all  sides  of  the  soldier's  life. 
Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds. 
Large  Book— Cloth  Bound  with  Pictorial  Cover- 
Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.75net;  bymail  $1.91.' 

Funk  &  Wagnallj  Company.  334-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Rapid  Strides  toward  Standardizing  Farm  Tractors 

Work  of  Refinement  and  Perfection  Proceeds  with  Certainty  and  Speed 


The  crude  stage  of  farm  trac- 
tor development  is  being  rapidly 
passed.  The  number  of  machines 
which  have  emerged  from  the  ex- 
perimental state  is  increasing  rap- 
idly. Tractors  are  at  work.  They 
are  working  well.  The  problem  is 
now  to  make  them  work  better. 
This  means  the  new  era  of  refine- 
ment which  the  tractor  is  entering, 
an  era  of  standardization. 

Three  great  objects  will  be  at- 
tained by  standardizing  the  trac- 
tor: The  cost  of  manufacture  will 
be  reduced;  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer lowered;  the  efficiency  and 
capacity7  of  the  tractor  immensely 
increased. 

At  present  there  is  a  chaos  of 
types.  Seven  different  types  of 
gas  engines  have  been  applied  to 
tractor  use.  There  are  the  single 
cylinder  horizontal,  two-cylinder 
opposed,  four-cylinder  opposed, 
four-cylinder  vertical,  six-cylinder 
vertical,  two-cylinder  twin,  four- 
cylinder  parallel.  These  range 
from  the  heavy-duty,  slow  speed,  to 
the  light-weight,  high  speed  auto- 
mobile type.  Many  different  de- 
signs and  arrangements  of  wheejs 
are  already  on  the  market.  There 
are  conventional  driving  wheels, 
guide  wheels,  drum  wheels,  and 
endless  steel  crawling  treads,  ar- 
ranged in  at  least  sixteen  different 
combinations. 

The  future  will  see  a  substantial 
reduction  in  this  bewildering  di- 
versity. Yet  it  is  improbable  that 
the  tractor  will  ever  equal  the  auto- 
mobile in  uniformity.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  close  students  of  tractor 
evolution  that  the  machines  will 
settle  into  a  few  distinct  types, 
each  specialized  for  definite  and 
differing  requirements. 

It  is  thought  that  on  the  big 
scientific  farm  at  least  two  standard 
types  of  machine  will  prove  more 
efficient  than  one,  while  certain 
soils  will  demand  tractors  espe- 
cially suited  to  working  them.     A 


tractor  which  is  suitable  for  turn- 
ing over  a  hundred  acres  of  gumbo 
would  be  unsuited  to  the  small 
farm  with  light  loam  as  its  soil 
characteristic. 

Meanwhile,  inventive  genius  is 
busy  with  the  work  of  tractor 
standardization.  Indications  point 
to  this  development  following 
closely  the  work  which  has  been 
already  accomplished  for  the  auto- 
mobile and  motor-truck  by  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers. 
To  the  motor  vehicle  this  work  has 
been  of  incalculable  importance  to 
manufacturer,  dealer,  and  owner. 


Circuit  of  the  National  Farm  Tractor  Demon- 
strations for  1916.  Every  farm  owner  interest- 
ed in  tractors  will  find  these  exhibitions  of  great 
educational  value. 


Interchangeability  of  parts,  uni- 
formity of  sizes,  standard  specifi- 
cations for  metals  and  tests  have 
been  vital  contributing  influences 
in  making  the  motor  vehicle  the 
popular  and  efficient  machine  it 
is  to-day. 

The  Society  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers, the  National  Gas  Engine 
Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
are  each  seeking  to  do  as  much 
for  the  tractor.  The  day  is  not 
distant  when  all  tractor  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  threads,  magneto  bases, 
spark  plugs,  etc.,  will  be  of  uniform 
sizes,  when  engine  ratings  will  be 
standardized  and  tractive  capacities 
stated  conservatively. 

TheNational Government,  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Agri- 


cultural Colleges,  and  Experiment 
Stations  are  working  toward  trac- 
tor progress.  The  office  of  the 
Public  Roads  Department  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  planning  to  establish 
standard  Government  ratings  for 
draw  bar  and  belt  horse-power, 
weights,  and  fuel  consumption. 

Coincident  with  the  work  of 
developing  the  tractor,  increasing 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  the 
construction  and  adaptability  of 
plows  and  other  implements  which 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  machine. 

For  instance,  in  the  number  of 
plows  to  be  pulled  there  is  now  a 
considerable  difference  of  prefer- 
ence by  farm  owners.  "In  Illinois 
and  Kansas,"  says  the  Implement 
and  Tractor  Trade  Journal,  "194 
tractor  farmers  were  canvassed  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Forty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  tractors  used  pulled  3  bottoms; 
30  per  cent.,  2  bottoms;  16  per 
cent.,  4  bottoms;  6  per  cent.,  5 
bottoms  J  2  per  cent.,  8  bottoms; 
and  1  per  cent.,  10  bottoms.  In 
another  canvass  of  146  tractor- 
owning  farmers,  39  per  cent, 
recommended  the  four-bottom 
machine  as  the  most  economical; 
29  per  cent,  recommended  the 
3-bottom  tractor  and  13  per  cent, 
recommended  the  2-bottom.  Not 
one  of  the  146  recommended  the 
10-bottom  machine,  and  only  6 
per  cent,  the  8-bottom." 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  types, 
in  spite  of  rapid  changes  in  design, 
there  are  now  out  on  the  broad 
fields  of  the  Nation's  farms  thou- 
sands of  tractors  turning  over 
rapidly  vast  acres  of  furrows,  pre- 
paring this  soil  for  the  Nation's" 
food  supply,  and  contributing 
their  power  to  many  other  forms 
of  farm  work. 

Farm  Tractor  Department 

Thejiterar/Digest 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  I uiik  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  B.  H.,"  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio — "  (1)  Is  It 
permissible  to  divide  the  plural  of  the  word  horse 
this  way — horses?  (2)  What  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  tlic  proper  name  'lone'?" 

(1)  Tho  word  horses  may  be  divided  hors-es, 
or  hor-srs,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  division. 
(2)  lone  is  pronounced  ai-o'ni — ai  as  in  aisle,  o 
as  in  go,  i  as  In  police. 

"J.  F.  M.,"  Elkhart  Lake,  Wis.— "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'rough-neck'?" 

Rough-neck  is  a  slang  term  for  a  tough  or  a 
rowdy,  such  as  a  member  of  one  of  those  gangs 
that  at  one  time  terrorized  the  people  of  the  slums 
of  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
denote  a  person  who  lacks  manners  or  refinement, 
in  contrast  to  one  who  litis  a  good  address  and  the 
appearance  of  culture,  as  "Oh!  he's  a  rough-neck!" 
In  tin-  Evening  Post  (New  York),  of  August  17. 
l!t(>:5,  we  find  the  following:  "His  (Sam  Parks) 
slated  income  amounts  to  union  wages  from  his 
union  of  rough-necks,  as  the  iron-workers  call 
themselves,  as  walking-delegate."  Also  In 
"Colonel  Crockett  in  Texas,"  published  in  1836, 
we  read:  "You  may  be  called  a  drunken  clog  by 
some  of  the  clean-shirt  and  silk-stocking  gentry; 
but  the  real  rough-necks  «ill  style  you  a  jovial 
fellow." 

"W.  H.  B.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y—  "Is  the  widow 
of  ,)olm  A.  Doe,  who  was  Sarah  Roe  before  her 
marriage  to  Doe,  still  properly  to  be  addressed 
as  Mrs.  John  A.  Doe,  or  as  Sarah  It.  Doe?  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  her  legal  title." 

While  her  husband  is  living,  a  woman  is  cor- 
rectly addressed  by  her  husband's  name  as 
Mrs.  John  Doe,  but  if  she  be  a  widow,  the  proper 
way  to  address  her  is  with  her  own  given  name — 
Mrs.  Sarah  Doe. 

"H.  B.,"  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. — "What  is  the 
greatest  speed  that  has  been  attained  by  man  in 
the  development  of  the  arts.'  Is  it  with  aeroplanes 
or  with  automobiles.'  1  think  it  was  made  by  an 
aeroplane  at  tho  Cordon  Bennett  Aviation  Race 
at  Reims.  France,  on  September  22,  1013,  by 
Maurice  Provost." 

Electricity  moves  288,000  miles  per  second, 
light  ISO, 000  miles  per  second,  a  rifle-ball  moves 
1,000  mires  in  sixty  minutes,  a  hawk  flies  150 
miles  in  the  same  time.  Man  has  traversed  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  120. .r>9  miles  per  hour  in  an  aero- 
plane. Automobile  speed  record  is  given  as 
81.65  miles  in  one  hour  by  Disbrow,  at  Jackson- 
ville. March  28,  1911. 


*v%      CELEBRATED       - 

EXTRA  DRV 

JjjNGER  AU 

N»t      °M  Cucooot  Sp"'"6  ",„,,, 

«.„  iok,  „,t.  a«>*4 

—-SSI 


Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  is  sol 
Nationally  —  all  over  America, 
not  because  it  is  preferred  to 
local  ginger  ales  in  a  few  places, 
but  because  in  all  places  the 
family  that  buys  it,  serves  it  with 
pride  and  the  dealer  who  sells  it, 
finds  his  demand  bigger  and  bet- 
ter every  year.  At  most  foun- 
tains, but  the  great  place  for 
Clicquot  is  in  the  ice  box  at 
home.  Buy  it  by  the  case  from 
good  grocers  and  druggists. 

The  Clicquot  Club  Company 

Millis,  Massachusetts 


Pronounced 


GINGER  ALE 


Classified    Columns      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PERSONAL 


CASH —  For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  sold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  g;old  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DUPLICATING     DKVICES 


OUR  "MODKRN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine, 
always  Ready,  All  Sizes,  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users,  Standard  for  W  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfts  ,  J.  G.  Durkin&  Reeves  Co., 
;U9  filth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturer  are 
writing   for    patents    procured     through    me. 

Three  books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inven 

lions  wanted,  sent  tree.  1  help  you  market 
your  invention.  Advice  free,  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Bids..  Washington,  D,  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS    Patents  obtained 

through  D.SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  maun 
lacturers.     Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY! 
Hooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Rest  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  K  COL1  M  \N,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
tut;  business  with  oui  new  live  pocket  side  line. 

All  merchants  towns  100,000  and  under  want 

it.  16. 00  commission  each  sale.  No  collect  ine.. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.     CANFIELD  MFG.  CO., 

20SSigel  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 


WANTED 
DRAMATIC  DIRECTOR,  MOVIE  DI- 
RECTOR.  DANCING  MASTER.  DANC- 
ING MISTRESS.  PAN  1'OM  I  MIST.  Expert 
Teacher  for  Oratory,  Vocal  Expression,  etc. 
Speaking  Voice  only.  Register  your  name  and 

open  time.  We  require  some  on  part  and 
sonic  on  full  time  to  add  to  our  Faculty  of 
Instructors  in  the  various  departments  of  the 

"Alviene  Schools."  Inc.  Address  THOM  \S 
IRWIN. Secy.  225  West  57thSt..  New  York. 

REAL   ESTATE 


PINEHURST,  NORTH  CAROLIN  \ 

300  acres  land,  near  Pinehurst,  SIS  per  acre. 
Big  Bargain,     For  particulars  write 

Owner,  Bos  902,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

**         TICKETS  AND  TOURS         w 

An  International  Travel  Agency 

Trt    JAPAN    Party  sailing  under  per- 
il*   JHr«n    sonal  escort  Sept.  21. 
See  Japan  in  the  Glorious  Chrysanthemum 
season.      Extension  to  Manila  and  China. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
66   Broadway.    New   York   City 
Pbila.,   Boston.    Chicago,   San  Francisco. 
Inquire  at  any  Atm-ru-an  Bxpnu  Oai.v. 


RAYMOND  -WHITCDMB 


£w  "ENS 

USE  YOUR  CAR   OR    USE    OURS 

Send  (or  Booklet  D 

MOTOR  TOUR  CO J7TIMPIE pl  BOSTON 


Yellowstone  and  Alaska 

Tours  every  week  visiting 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite.  Yellowstone, 
California.  Canadian    Rockies.  Glacier 
Park,  Alaska  and  other  resorts. 

West  Indies 

Delightful  tours  to  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Pan- 
ama and  Costa  Rica.  Much  autoino- 
biling.  Leaving  July  19.  Aug.  iz,  Sept.  o. 

Also  Tours  to  South  America  and 

Japan — China 

Send  for   Booklet   Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Prpi.  S,     11   Trnplr  Plat*.  Boston 

Now  fork       Phi)a.       Chi.-ago      San  Franeiaeo 


RUSSIA  of  To-day 


By    JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES  The  Russian  of  today  is  relieious  and  sober,  which  formerly  he  was  not.  The 

war  has  changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again  what  he  was  formerly  "  savs  a 
Writer  in  the  .\  <-:<  1  or/.-  bm'ai  Sum,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Kraser  author'  of  many 
important  worts,  has  here  set  down  the  romance  of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the 
lemons      He  lias  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Empire      His 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOIR  OWN 

and  escape  salaried  drudsjeiy  for  lite.  I. earn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  tor  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COl  1  ECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


tattreating  story  serves  the  double  purpose  ot  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points 
out  the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  alert 
exporters,     /--mo.  kf any  Illustrations .     $  1 .  ?o  net:  frv  mail  $1  0' 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     NEW  YORK 
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Columbia 


SV 
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What  Rings  the  Bells? 

COLUMBIAS! 


From  Chicago  to  China,  and  Maine  to  Malay— 
wherever  doors  have  bells,  COLUMBIA  Bat- 
teries ring  them!  Columbias  also  buzz  buzzers, 
run  auto  engines,  motorboats  and  tractors;  put 
light  into  lanterns;  rnake  telephones  talk.  For 
every  battery  use,  choose  COLUMBIA  Batteries. 
There's  27  years  of  battery  building  knowledge 
behind  them.  Signed  with  the  maker's  name  as 
a  guarantee  of  long  life  and  uniformity. 


Fnhnegtock  Spring-Clip 
Binding  Posts  eave  time. 
On  <'o1iimbiaB  exclusive- 
ly. No  extra  charge. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia  Batteries   are    also    made  in  Canada 
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\  FRENCH  ATTACK  ON  PORT  DOUAUMONT,  AT  VERDUN. 

Drawn  by  a  French  artist  in  the  trendies  for  L' Illustration  (Paris). 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

Constructed  from  official  reports,  news  dispatches,  and  the  accounts  ••/  special  war  correspondents,  by  the  Editor. 


IF  WE  DRAW  A  LINK  running  north  and  south  through 
Vienna,  we  discover  the  rather  curious  fact  that  all  the 
campaigns  west  of  that  line  during  the  past  year  ha\< 
brought  little  or  no  train  for  either  side,  while  the  campaigns  to 
the  east  of  it  have  been  of  a  more  sweeping  and  decisive  char- 
acter. Thus,  in  the  Mast  a  great  invasion  of  Russia  last  summer 
added  enormous  territory  to  the  area  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Powers,  together  with  over  l,(XX),tMK)  prisoners,  and,  when  thai 
campaign  was  concluded,  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  armies 
swept  through  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania  to  the  Adriatic. 
And  the  Turk,  not  to  he  outdone  by  his  partners,  inflicted  such 
losses  on  the  Anglo-French  forces  at  the  Dardanelles  that  the\ 
withdrew  in  January  ,  and  he  drove  General  Tow  nshend's  Bagdad 
expedition  hack  into  Km  and  captured  it  on  April  29.  The 
Allies,  too,  have  had  their  Eastern  successes,  also  marked 
by  large  gains  in  territory.  Russia's  Caucasus  army  swept 
down  into  Asia  Minor  in  (he  winter  and  spring,  took  Kr/.erum 
and  Trebi  ond,  and  threatened  Bagdad,  while  General  Brussiloff 

slatted  a  drive  in  June  that    turned   the  Austrians  out  of  Buko- 


wina  and  threw  them  hack  a  considerable  distance  into  Galicia. 
He  claims  to  have  taken  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  prisoners  and 
l."),(MX)  square  miles  of  territory,  tho  Austria  replies  that  her 
total  losses — killed,  wounded,  and  captured — in  this  campaign 
do  not  reach  that  figure. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  meridian  of  Vienna,  just  the  opposite 
conditions  prevail.  We  first  encounter  the  Austro-Italian  dead- 
lock in  the  Alps,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  active  Eastern  cam- 
paigns. Then  we  reach  Verdun,  where  the  most  gigantic  battle 
the  world  has  ever  known  has  been  progressing  almost  by 
inches  for  five  months.  The  Somme  drive,  too,  has  covered 
only  a  few  square  miles  in  nearly  a  month  of  conflict,  while  on 
the  water  the  greatest  naval  battle  in  history  has  left  the  naval 
status,  for  all  practical  purposes,  precisely  as  it  was.  The 
Irish  rebellion,  too,  ended  in  nothing,  and  the  Zeppelin  raids 
on  England  have  produced  no  military  results  that  are  known  or 
evidenced  in  the  general  military  situation. 

But  it  is  more  instructive,  perhaps,  to  view  the  year's  opera- 
lions   in   the  order  of   their  occurrence.     The   first    half  of  the 
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war-year,  then,  held  little  cheer  for  the  Allies.  August  and 
September  were  months  of  the  great  Russian  retreat;  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  swept 
through  the  Balkans;  in  December  General  Townshend  was 
shut  up  in  Kut ;  in  January  the  Anglo-French  force  retired  from 
the  Dardanelles. 

But  the  latter  half  of  the  war-year,  while  containing  no  corre- 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  VERDUN  ADVANCE. 

Showing  the  German  progress  in  the  first  week  of  the  attack  and  the  progress 
in  the  five  months  since.    Hill  295  is  "  Dead  Man's  Hill." 


sponding  victories  for  the  Allies,  has  for  them  more  of  comfort 
than  of  gloom.  In  January  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  began  his 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor;  in  February  the  Germans  began  their 
tremendous  assaults  upon  Verdun  and  the  surrounding  district, 
and,  despite  their  inching  advance,  the  French  have  a  feeling  of 
victory  in  preventing  their  capture  of  the  town.  Austria  made 
a  drive  across  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  May  and  June,  but  the 
Italians  drove  them  back  in  June  and  July. 

The  year  closes  with  Allied  drives  in  the  East,  the  West, 
and  the  Alps,  and  foreshadowiugs  of  still  another  offensive 
are  seen  by  some  in  the  reports  of  artillery  activity  north  of 
Salonika,  where  a  large  Anglo-Franco-Servian  force  is  located. 
Whether  all  these  "drives"  can  really  drive,  and  shall  have 
the  power  to  force  a  general  Teuton  retreat,  or  will  merely 
repeat  former  attempts,  is  a  vital  point  that  remains  as  yet 
to  be  determined. 

Germany  felt  so  triumphant  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  that 
on  December  9  the  Chancellor  announced  in  the  Reichstag  her 
readiness  for  peace.  "Whenever  our  enemies  approach  us  with 
peace-proposals  which  are  in  consonance  with  Germany's  dignity 
and  security,"  he  said,  "we  will  always  be  ready  to  discuss 
them."  Therefore,  he  added,  "in  full  consciousness  of  the 
successes  in  arms  which  we  have  attained,  we  disclaim  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuance  of  the  misery  which  is  filling  Europe 
and  the  world."  But  the  Allies  made  no  proposals;  Premier 
Asquith  repeated  his  earlier  statements  that  Prussian  militarism 
must  be  destroyed,  and  in  May  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British 
Minister  of  Blockade  and  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
said:  "It  may  be  that  the  Germans  want  peace.  If  so,  it  is 
because  they  fear  defeat." 

Germany  declared  war  on  Portugal  on  March  8,  after  the 
seizure  of  German  ships  in  Portuguese  harbors.  Hostilities  have 
been  confined  to  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  colonial  forces 
have  aided  the  Allies  in  their  invasion  of  Germany's  African 
colonies. 

The  execution  on  October  15  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell,  an  English 
nurse  in  Belgium  who  confest  to  aiding  British,  French,  and 
Belgian  prisoners  to  escape  to  England,  aroused  the  deepest 
indignation  against  Germany  throughout  the  Allied  lands.  In 
America  it  was  deplored  not  only  by  friends  of  the  Allies,  but 
l>y  many  of  German  descent. 


RUSSIAN   RETREAT  AND   ADVANCE 

The  greatest  invasion  in  the  history  of  Russia,  making  Napo- 
leon's brief  incursion  seem  almost  like  a  foray,  was  in  full  swing 
one  year  ago.  To-day  a  Russian  counter-offensive  is  trying 
to  push  the  invaders  back.  A  year  ago  Warsaw,  the  object  of 
German  and  Austrian  campaigns  from  the  outset  of  the  war, 
fell  to  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  on  August  5  in  the 
course  of  the  great  Austro-German  drive  which  be- 
gan on  May  2,  1915.  It  had  been  the  evident  in- 
tention of  the  invading  armies  to  surround  Warsaw 
and  take  the  entire  garrison,  but  the  Russians  succeeded 
in  extricating  themselves  and  saving  their  army. 
They  were  not  so  fortunate,  however,  at  Novogeorg- 
ievsk,  for,  when  it  fell  on  the  19th,  Berlin  reported  the 
capture  of  90,000  men,  1,200  cannon,  150  machine  guns, 
and  huge  stores  of  food  and  ammunition.  Fortress 
after  fortress  was  given  up  as  the  Russian  Army  re- 
tired before  the  invaders.  Reports  from  Petrograd  and 
London  explained  the  retreat  as  due  to  lack  of  am- 
munition. Kovno  fell  on  the  17th  and  Brest- Litovsk 
on  the  25th.  From  May  2  to  September  1,  said  a 
German  estimate,  Russia  had  lost  300,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  1,100,000  captured.  Lutsk  was  evacu- 
ated on  September  1,  and  Grodno  the  next  day.  On 
the  6th  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  Russian  armies  and  was  sent  to  the 
Caucasus,  where  he  later  gained  considerable  success  in 
an  invasion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Czar  now  assumed  command 
of  his  retreating  forces,  and  soon  afterward  the  advance  of  the 
Teuton  armies  was  arrested.  Pinsk  and  Vilna  fell  into  German 
hands  between  the  15th  and  20th,  but  reports  on  the  23d  in- 
dicated that  the  Czar's  line  was  stiffening  at  several  points,  and 
next  day  the  Russians  recaptured  Lutsk,  tho  only  to  lose  it  again 
on  the  28th.  Help  for  the  Czar  now  came  from  a  distant  quarter. 
The  French  and  British  armies  in  the  West  began  a  furious 
"drive"  on  the  25th,  and  in  two  days  took  20,000  prisoners  and 


GOING   INTO  ACTION. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

30  guns,  and  occupied  20  miles  of  German  trenches,  to  a  depth, 
in  some  places,  of  2%  miles.  On  the  29th  the  Czar  forced  some 
of  I  lindenburg's  forces  back  25  miles  and  repulsed  strong  attacks 
on  Dvinsk.  Another  reason  for  the  slackening  of  the  drivre 
into  Russia  was  seen  when  an  Austro-German  force  of  400,000 
men  crossed  the  Drina,  Danube,  and  Save  rivers  on  October  6, 
and  began  an  invasion  of  Servia.     The  great   Russian  retreat. 
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lasting  five  months  and  giving  up  an  area  equal  to  England 
and  Scotland,  was  ended.  In  their  retreat  the  Russians  had 
taken  all  available  supplies  with  them,  and  Poland  was  left  in 
a  starving  condition.  Germany  has  been  accused  of  drawing 
still  further  on  what  little  remained,  and  mutual  distrust  has 
prevented  the  success  of  a  plan  to  send  food  to  Poland  through 
the  British  blockade.  Typhus,  smallpox,  and  cholera  claimed 
many  victims,  and  the  suffering  and  death  from  hunger  and 
cold  during  the  ensuing  winter  made  another  black  chapter  of 
the  great  conflict. 

Marshal  von  Hindenburg  began  in  October  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  capture  Riga,  assailing  a  front  of  some  135  miles,  from 
Riga  to  Dvinsk,  but  rumors  began  to  be  heard  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  received  large  supplies  of  Japanese  ammunition,  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  German  efforts  failed  to  pierce  the  Czar's  line. 

In  late  December  the  Russians  started  an  offensive  in  Volhy- 

oia  and  ( talicia,  hut  it  made  only  slighl  progress.  C/.artorysk  was 
taken,  and  Czernowitz  was  heavily  bombarded  and  its  outer  de- 
fenses captured.  The  offensive  was  abandoned  about  the  middle 
of  January.    Various  other  sporadic  "drives"  were  begun  on  each 

side  during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  without  important  results. 

Russia's  greatest  effort  to  recover  the  territory  lost  last  summer 
began  on  June  .")  in  a  huge  offensive  along  a  front  of  250  miles, 
from  the  Pripet  River  t<>  the  Roumanian  frontier.  On  the  first 
day  1 3,000  Austrians  were  captured;  on  the  second,  12,000; 
on  the  third,  9,000.  Tn  five  days  3,000  square  miles  of  territory 
was  retaken,  and  in  the  first  ten  days  172,484  prisoners  were 
reported.  The  Austrian  line  was  said  to  be  pierced  in  several 
places.  Lutsk  fell  to  the  Czar  on  June  8,  Duhno  on  the  Uth, 
and  Czernowitz  on  the  ISth,  aivd  with  it  the  whole  of  Hukowina. 
German  aid  from  the  north  came  promptly  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  mid-July  the  Russian  drive  toward  Ko\  el  was  slowed  up, 
but  the  Czar's  forces  persistently  ad\  anced,  crossing  the  Stochod 
River  at  several  points,  and  on  July  17  Rerlin  admitted  that 
General  von  Linsingen  had  withdrawn  behind  the  Lipa  River 
"in  order  to  strengthen  the  defense  line"  and   "without  being 


molested  by  the  enemy."  Petrograd,  however,  claimed  the 
capture  here  of  6,000  prisoners  and  24  guns,  with  enough  other 
prisoners  along  the  Volhynia  front  to  make  a  total  of  12,948.  On 
the  19th  the  Czar's  troops  crossed  the  Karpathians  and  entered 
Hungary.  According  to  Russian  official  accounts  of  early  July, 
a  total  of  271,620  prisoners,  312  big  guns,  and  866  machine 
guns  had  been  captured.  Austria  calls  these  figures  fantastic 
exaggerations. 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  BALKANS 

The  Austro-German  dream  of  Oriental  power  was  realized 
during  this  war-year  when  the  Teuton  armies  broke  through 
the  Balkans,  opened  the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  brought 
the  ancient  and  coveted  Byzantine  capital  under  Teutonic 
influence.  After  the  two  unsuccessful  invasions  of  1914,  Austria 
had  left  Servia  and  Montenegro  unmolested  until  the  mid- 
summer of  1915,  when  on  August  23  operations  along  the  Save 
River  marked  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  Reports  from  the 
Servian  capital  two  days  later  said  that  Servian  assaults  had 
driven  the  Austrians  into  new  lines  of  defense.  Dispatches  from 
Allied  sources  hinted  that  Bulgaria  would  soon  come  out  on 
the  Entente  side,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  said  that  all  the  Balkan 
States  would  unite  to  oppose  Austria's  advance.  Bulgaria 
mobilized  150,000  troops  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  demanded 
the  cession  of  a  section  of  the  Dedeagatch  railroad  and  a  strip 
of  adjacent  territory.  It  was  granted  on  September  7,  and 
hints  then  began  to  be  heard  that,  instead  of  joining  the  Allies, 
Bulgaria  might  remain  neutral.  The  Allies  became  suspicious, 
and  on  the  17th  presented  a  joint  note  demanding  to  know 
Bulgaria's  intentions.  In  reply  Bulgaria  decreed  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  her  forces  for  the  declared  purpose  of  "armed  neu- 
trality." These  forces  were  soon  reported  to  be  moving  toward 
the  Servian  frontier,  and  on  October  4  Russia,  thoroughly 
aroused,  sent  an  ultimatum  calling  upon  Bulgaria  to  break  with 
the  Central  Powers.  Bulgaria  declined,  and  called  upon  Servia 
to  restore  the  territory  ceded  after  the  Balkan  wars.     At   the 
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Russia's  wild-turkey  chase. 
Enter  Bey:    "Ah  ha,  I've  got  you  now!    You  can't  slip  away  from  me!" 

—  Vetchernye  Vremya  (Petrograd). 

same  time  Premier  Venizelos,  who  was  expected  to  bring  Greece 
into  war  on  the  Allied  side,  resigned  as  the  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  King  Constantine,  and,  instead  of  a  united  Balkans, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  found  themselves  alone,  with  a  hostile 
Bulgaria  in  the  rear  and  Greece  and  Roumania  neutral. 

As  the  result  of  an  informal  understanding  with  Premier 
Venizelos,  the  Allies  in  the  meantime  had  landed  a  strong  force 
at  Saloniki,  despite  a  formal  Greek  protest,  and  on  October  6 
an  Austro-German  army  of  400,000  men  crossed  the  Danube, 
Save,  and  Drina  rivers.  Belgrade  fell  on  the  9th,  and  Semendria 
a  day  or  two  later.  Italian  and  Russian  aid  for  Servia  was 
expected,  but  failed  to  materialize,  and  German  optimism  ran 
high.  "This  is  the  beginning  of  the  final  triumph  of  German 
arms  over  the  world,"  exclaimed  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  In 
England  the  press  indulged  in  pessimistic  comment,  and  in 
France  the  Viviani  Cabinet  resigned  and  Briand  formed  a  new 
Ministry.  While  the  Austro-German  force  invaded  Servia  from 
the  north,  the  Bulgarian  Army  drove  in  from  the  east,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Allied  troops  from  Saloniki  to  hold  them  back. 
On  October  25  the  Allies  asked  the  Servians  to  hold  out  "five 
more  days,"  when  sufficient  aid  would  reach  them.  In  the 
next  few  days  the  French  gained  several  victories  over  the 
invading  Bulgarians,  but  on  the  31st  the  Austro-Germans  took 
Kragujevatz,  the  chief  Servian  arsenal,  and  captured  Krusevac 
on  November  8.  Xish  fell  on  the  9th.  The  little  Servian 
Army  was  now  cornered  in  the  mountains  with  no  way  of  escape 
but  the  Kachanik  Pass.  This  was  brought  under  the  fire  of  the 
Austro-German  guns,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  fleeing  Servians 
in  the  battle  of  November  24—27  was  later  described  as  enor- 
mous. The  flight  of  the  remnants  of  the  Army  and  of  hordes 
of  fugitives  over  the  mountains  of  Albania  to  the  Adriatic  is 
one  of  the  tragic  chapters  of  the  war.  The  mountain  paths 
are  strewn  with  the  bones  of  thousands  who  succumbed  to  cold 
and  hunger.  The  retreating  Servian  troops  took  with  them 
38,000  youths  who  were  about  to  be  called  to  the  colors.  Of 
these  fewer  than  10,000  reached  safety — the  rest  perished  in  the 
mountains  or  in  the  snow  outside  Avlona,  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  lor  fear  they  might  bring  in  the  cholera. 
In  ou1  hern  Servia  the  Allied  troops  kept  up  the  fight  until  it  was 
i  to  be  useless,  when  they  fell  back  to  Saloniki.  Of  the 
Servian  Army  of  300,000  over  100,000  bad  been  taken  prisoners. 

On  December  1  the  Teutons  turned  their  attention  to  Monte- 
'0.     Throughout  the  month  the  Montenegrin  bulletins  were 


most  optimistic,  reporting  continued  repulses  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  January  12  Cetinje,  the  capital,  was  practically  sur- 
rounded by  the  Austro-German  forces,  and  it  fell  on  the  13th. 
The  Montenegrin  Army,  after  some  negotiations  for  surrender 
which  ended  in  nothing,  retreated  into  Albania,  where  Durazzo 
was  then  held  by  an  Italian  force.  The  remnants  of  the  Servian 
and  Montenegrin  armies,  variously  estimated  at  between  75,000 
and  125,000,  after  resting  and  refitting  at  Corfu,  were  transferred 
to  Saloniki  to  join  the  forces  of  their  allies.  Thousands  of 
Servian  civilian  refugees  were  taken  by  the  Allies  to  safe  places 


"  MAMA,   HE'S  BACK  SOME  MOKE  YET!  " 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

in  French  and  Italian  territory,  are  being  helped,  and  are  to  be 
restored  to  their  homes  after  the  war  in  case  of  an  Allied  victory. 
Most  of  Albania  was  abandoned  to  Austria  in  February,  tho 
Avlona  is  still  held  by  Italy. 

THE  DARDANELLES  FAILURE 

The  ill-starred  attempt  on  Constantinople  made  by  the  Allies 
was  as  disastrous  as  the  Teuton  campaign  just  related  was 
successful.  The  Anglo-French  attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
is  included  between  the  dates  of  January  3,  1915,  when  Winston 
Churchill  asked  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  if 
the  strait  could  be  forced,  and  January  9,  1916,  when  the  Allied 
forces  were  withdrawn  and  the  project  abandoned.  The  pre- 
liminary bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  forts  lasted  at  inter- 
vals from  February  2  to  March  18,  1915,  and  during  this  time 
three  Allied  battle-ships  were  sunk.  It  was  then  decided  to 
employ  an  expeditionary  force  under  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  and  a 
landing  was  made  at  Cape  Helles  on  April  25,  and  by  May  10 
t  be  Allied  forces  had  gained  a  firm  foothold  at  the  tip  of  the 
(iallipoli  Peninsula.  Desultory  fighting  against  the  strongly 
entrenched  Turkish  positions  occupied  the  time  until  August 
(>,  while  two  more  Allied  battle-ships  were  lost  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  landing  of  British  troops  at  Suvla  Bay  on  August  6  was 
one  of  the  spectacular  incidents  of  the  war,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  valor  displayed  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Army  Corps,  from  which  the  term  "Anzac"  is  derived.  Dur- 
ing a  series  of  fierce  battles  upon  the  exposed  beach  the  "attack 
was  not  developed  quickly  enough,"  a  loss  of  some  40,000  men 
was  incurred,  for  which  one   British  general   was  subsequently 
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retired,  and  by  August  21  the  Turks  had  brought  the  Allied 
advance  to  a  standstill. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  had  been  unable  to  effect  any  appre- 
ciable progress,  was  relieved  of  his  command  on  October  18, 
and  Sir  Charles  Monro  appointed  in  his  place.  A  month  later 
Lord  Ribblesdale  startled  the  English  by  remarking  casually  in 
the  1 1  oust;  of  Lords  that  "it  was  common  knowledge  that  Sir 
Charles  Monro  had  reported  in  favor  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Dardanelles  and  adversely  to  the  continuance  of  winter  opera- 
tions «iit.  there."  In  consequence  of  the  resultant  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  Lord  Kitchener,  the  British  War  Minister, 
visited  the  scene  in  person,  with  the  result  that  the  Allied  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Suvla  and  "Anzac"  on  December  19, 
and  from  Cape  ll<  lies  on  .January  9,  according  to  Allied  reports 
almost  without  casualties,  and  with  heavy  loss  according  to 
Turkish  dispatches. 

'Hie  British  lost.  \12,'.Y2\  men  in  this  attempt,  including  over 
2.",,()()()  killed.  The  French  battle-ship  Bouvet  and  the  British 
battle-ships    Irresistible,    Ocean,    Majestic,    and    Triumph    were 

ok.  On  January  5,  1916,  a  British  submarine  threaded  the 
strait,  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  shelled  the  docks  and 
arsenal  at  Constantinople,  and  returned  unharmed. 

THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  CAMPAIGN 

What  the  British  confidently  expected  a  year  ago  to  be  a 
brilliant  success  was  turned  into  a  mortifying  reverse  when 
General  Townshend  and  his  gallant  little  force  surrendered  to 


I  NGLANDS   ROOF. 
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the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara.  General  Sir  Arthur  Barrett,  with 
one  division  of  Id. (MM)  men,  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris  on  November  10,  1911,  captured  Basra  eleven  days 
later  after  a  pitched  battle,  and  on  December  8  had  taken 
Kurna.  In  April,  1915,  a  serond  division  joined  the  force, 
General  Sir  John  Nixon  took  command,  and  by  July  the  British 
were  150  miles  up  along  both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Sep- 
tember 27  they  captured  Kut-el-Amara.  and  a  force  under  General 
Townshend  pushed  victoriously  on  until  on  November  22  they 
engaged  a  strong  Turkish  force  at  Ctesiphon,  only  eighteen 
miles  from  Bagdad.  In  a  battle  here  on  November  22-25  the 
British  casualties  totaled   4, .".07  men.  and  General   Townshend 


had  to  retreat  one  hundred  miles  down  the  Tigris  to  Kut-el- 
Amara,  taking  with  him,  however,  1,000  Turkish  prisoners. 
General  Nixon  was  invalided  home,  and  an  expedition  was  sent 
under  General  Aylmer  to  relieve  Townshend.  This  relief  was 
barred  by  the  Turks  at  Sheik  Saad  early  in  January,  1916, 
however,  and  dispatches  from  Constantinople  predicted  the 
capture  of  the  British  at  Kut.  General  Aylmer  made  heroic 
efforts  to  reach  his  beleaguered  countrymen,  and  the  Con- 
stantinople dispatches  described  his  losses  as  "appalling."  Nol 
only  the  Turks,  but  floods  and  hurricanes  fought  against  him, 
and  torrential  rains  turned  the  entire  region  into  a  huge  lake 
where  military  operations  were  impossible.  On  April  5  Genera] 
Gorringe  repeated  the  attempt  and  engaged  the  Turks  at 
Pelahie.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  British  failed 
to  advance.  A  sanguinary  engagement  was  fought  on  the  17th 
and  18th,  each  side  putting  the  other's  losses  at  from  .'{.(KM)  to 
4,000,  but  not  divulging  its  own,  and  another  on  the  23d,  but 
the  Turkish  lines  held  fast,  and  on  April  29  General  Townshend 
and  9,000  men  surrendered,  after  holding  out  in  Kut  for  143 
days.  The  main  expedition  is  still  in  Mesopotamia  and  con- 
trols the  lower  Tigris  Valley  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

INVASION  OF  ASIA  MINOR 

More  success,  however,  attended  the  advance  on  Turkey 
from  another  direction,  and  this  campaign  came  at  a  time  of 
critical  need  to  save  an  ancient  Christian  people.  The  Ar- 
menian massacres  and  persecutions  began  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  but  word  of  them  did  not  reach  the  outside  world 
until  the  late  summer  of  1915.  A  wholesale  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  solve  Turkey's  Armenian  problem  b\-  getting 
rid  of  the  entire  Armenian  population,  either  by  sending  them 
into  neighboring  lands  or  into  the  next  world.  So  harsh  were 
tlie  measures  employed  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
sent  vigorous  protests  to  Constantinople.  Spaee  is  laeking 
here  to  repeat  the  story  already  told  in  these  pages,  but  it  may 
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be  enough  to  say  that  out  of  some  1,500,000  Armenians  in 
Turkey  about  500,000  are  reported  to  have  been  killed,  500,000 
were  deported  or  escaped,  and  500,000  remain. 

But  the  winter,  which  brought  suffering  to  the  homeless,  also 
brought  them  aid.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
relieved  of  his  command  of  the 
main  Russian  armies  and  sent 
to  the  Caucasus  on  September 
6,  began  an  invasion  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  thirty  days  later.  Little 
progress  was  made  at  first. 
Berlin  dispatches  pictured  the 
Russian  Caucasian  Army  as 
"demoralized  by  cold,  hunger, 
cholera,  typhoid,  and  poor 
equipment."  Petrograd  reported 
a  victory  over  the  Turks  on 
Christmas  day,  however,  and 
told  of  a  force  entering  Persia. 
By  the  middle  of  January  the 
Grand  Duke  was  well  into  Ar- 
menia and  reported  the  Turks 
falling  back  upon  Erzerum. 
January  was  a  month  of  deep 
snow  and  bitter  coid,  but  the 
Grand  Duke  pushed  forward 
and  began  shelling  Erzerum  on 
February  12.  The  city  fell  on 
the  15th,  but  the  main  body  of 
the  Turkish  Anny,  estimated  at 
160,000,  extricated  itself  and 
fell  back  to  the  westward,  leaving 

about  13,000  prisoners  and  200  guns  in  Russian  hands.  The 
Grand  Duke's  Army,  after  taking  Erzerum,  split  into  three 
parts,  one  continuing  west,  having  as  its  objective  Erzingan, 
and,  ultimately,  Sivas;  the  second  turned  northward  toward 
Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  third  southward  toward 
Bitlis,  near  Lake  Van.  Bitlis  fell  on  March  2,  but  Trebizond, 
tho  attacked  by  land  and  sea,  was  not  taken  until  April  17. 
The  westward  progress  was  slow,  but  Petrograd  announced 
the  fall  of  Mamakhatum,  a  city  fifty  miles  west  of  Erzerum 
and  a  barrier  to  Erzingan,  on  July  12.     Baiburl   was  taken  on 


"WHISPER  AND   I   SHALL  HEAR." 

Friend  Wilsox — "Are  you  quite  certain,  friend  Lansing,  you  did 
not  hear  the  kind  gentleman  murmur  his  regrets? 


his  lips  move.' 


the  16th.  Meanwhile  the  Russian  expedition  in  Persia  had  been 
making  rapid  progress,  and  on  February  25  captured  Kerman- 
shah.  Kirind,  fifty  miles  west,  was  taken  two  weeks  later. 
This  was  on  the  road  to  Bagdad,  and  in  early  June  the  Rus- 
sians penetrated   the   Persian  mountains,    crossed   the   frontier 

into  Mesopotamia,  and  reached 
Khanikin,  only  seventy  miles 
from  Bagdad.  The  Russian 
capture  of  that  city  was  now 
daily  looked  for  by  the  Allied 
sympathizers,  but  by  mid-June 
Constantinople  reported  that  the 
Russians  had  been  driven  back 
into  Persia.  Petrograd  admitted 
this  retreat,  and  on  July  5 
Constantinople  said  the  Turks 
had  taken  Kermanshah. 

THE  AUSTRO-ITALIAN 
DEADLOCK 

If  we  now  turn  again  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  we  come  first  to 
the  strange  and  difficult  struggle 
among  the  Alpine  peaks  and 
passes,  where  we  read  of  ava- 
lanches dislodged  and  mountain 
crests  toppled  over  upon  the 
heads  of  the  foe.  Two  aims  have 
seemingly  animated  Italy's  cam- 
paign against  Austria — one,  to 
strike  across  the  Isonzo  at 
Goritzia,  and  the  other  to  strike 
across  the  Alps  at  Trent.  Neither  goal  has  been  reached  as 
yet.  Italy  declared  war  on  Turkey  on  August  21,  1915,  but 
operations  have  been  confined  to  Tripoli,  where  Turkey  has 
reported  several  Italian  defeats.  The  engagements  along  the 
Austro-Italian  front  were  of  an  extremely  desultory  character 
until  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Servia  prompted  Italy  to  more  vigorous  action  in  Tyrol  and  the 
Trentino,  resulting  in  considerable  gains  according  to  Rome, 
and  none  at  all  according  to  Vienna.  Italian  gains  along  the 
(Continued  on  pane  2.57.) 
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BRITAIN'S   BLACK   LIST   OF   FIRMS   IN   AMERICA 


DENOUNCED  as  "the  last  word  in  British  impudence 
and  arrogance"  by  the  German-American  Neu-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  and  characterized  as  "foolish  and 
futile"  even  by  so  friendly  a  critic  as  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Great  Britain's  extension  of  her  black  list  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  to  include  some  eighty  business  firms  and 
individuals  domiciled  in  the  United  States  finds  few  defenders 
in  the  American  press.  Firms  in  the  other  neutral  countries 
have  been  on  the  list  for  some  time.  British  subjects  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading  with  the  firms  or  individuals  thus  named. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  "the  unavoidable 
relations  between  business  and  military  exigencies  justify  this 
course,"  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out  that 
"in  the  main  those  who  have  been  blacklisted  are  German  firms 
here  which  have  their  head  offices  in  Germany  or  are  controlled 
there,  and  German  firms  incorporated  here  as  'American 
entities'  which  are  'assisting  the  enemy  by  loans,  propaganda, 
or  in  regard  to  contraband."  In  other  words,  the  black  list  is 
not,  as  some  commentators  seem  to  think,  aimed  against  any 
American  firm  that  trades  with  Germany.  But  behind  this 
published  list  many  editors  see  the  menace  of  a  secondary  black 
list  on  which  would  go  the  name  of  any  American  concern  which 
ventured  to  trade  with  the  firms  already  listed,  or  of  any  Ameri- 
can shipping  company  which  carried  goods  for  those  firms. 
Such  a  secondary  black  list,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  would  be 
"essentially  insolent"  and  would  "justify  the  resentment  of  the 
United  States."      The  Eagle  adds: 

"The  distinction  between  'primary'  and  'secondary'  black- 
listing is  precisely  that  between  the  'primary'  boycott  and  the 
'secondary'  boycott.  To  agree  not  to  buy  things  of  John 
Smith  may  in  some  cases  be  normally  justified.  To  agree  to 
buy  nothing  of  any  person  who  buys  of  Smith  or  sells  to  Smith 
is  immoral.  It  seeks  to  hamper  the  liberty  of  a  third  party,  who 
is  not  accountable  for  anything  John  Smith  had  done. 

"So  final  Britain's  threat,  if  carried  out,  woidd  seek  to 
hamper  the  liberty  of  Americans  in  buying  goods.  If  they 
chose  to  patronize  the  blacklisted  purveyors  of  raw  material, 
thej  could  not  sell  manufactured  goods  to  Englishmen  or  in 
England.  Innocent  and  neutral  themselves,  they  would  be  pun- 
ished jusl  the  same.  America  could  never  tolerate  that  without 
reprisals  which  Greal  Britain  would  find  very  uncomfortable." 

What  ma\  lie  regarded  as  the  official  British  explanation  of 
this  blacklisting  of  concerns  in  tie  United  States  is  contained 
in    the    following    Statement    given    to    the    Associated    Press   on 

-Inly  17,  by  Laming  Worthington  Evans,  Controller  of  the 
Foreign  Trade   Department   of  the  Foreign  Office: 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the  past 
to  follow  the  theory  in  forbidding  its  subjects  to  trade  with  an 
enemy  that  enemies  domiciled  in  friendly  countries  did  not 
come  under  the  act.  France  and  various  countries  hold  the 
doctrine  that  their  nationals  can  not  trade  with  an  enemy,  no 
matter    what    his    domicile.      Modern    conditions    of    credit    and 

commerce  make  it  possible  for  an  enemy  outside  belligerent 
territory  to  trade  with  his  country.  Therefore,  a  considerable 
body  of  opinion  in  this  country  urged  the  ( tovernmenl  to  abandon 
its  traditional  doctrine,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  while  not  going 
fo  this  extreme,  decided  simply  to  prohibit  persons  domiciled 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  trading  with  a  limited  number  of 
individuals,  linns,  or  companies  of  eneinx  nationality  or  associa- 
tion  under   the   same    penalties   as   tho   they   were    trading   with 

the  enemy 

"  It  will  be  dear  that  this  policy,  embodied  in  the  recent  act. 
is  purely  a  piece  of  domestic  legislation  which  only  interferes 
with  trade,  even  in  the  cases  of  specified  firms,  by  prohibiting 

persons  domiciled  in  the  United  kingdom  from  dealing  with 
these  firms.  It  is  a  consequence  simply  and  solely  of  the  exercise 
of  the  righl  of  the  State  to  limit  or  control,  in  the  interests  of 
the  State,   the   trade  relations  of  its  own  subjects.      As  regards 

the  United  States  list  this  may  roughly  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
"First  German  arms  with  head  offices  or  control  in  Germany. 
"Secondly — German  firms  incorporated  in  the  United  States, 


and  therefore  technically  American  entities.  We  have  dealt 
with  these  firms  on  iheir  merits.  In  these  cases  something 
more  has  been  required  to  qualify  them  for  the  statutory  li-t 
than  German  nationality,  either  assisting  the  enemy  by  loaa.-, 
propaganda,  or  in  regard  to  contraband. 

"Thirdly-  Except  in  so  far  as  covered  by  the  first  or  second 
qualifications.  United  States  citizens  as  a  rule  have  not  been 
placed  on  the  list.  Jf  any  are  there  it  is  because  they  are  sole 
agents  for  enemy  firms  resident  in  enemy  territory. 

"Fourthly — When,  however,  clear  abuse  of  cable  facilities 
has  been  proved,  a  firm  or  individual  may  be  found  on  the  li-t. 
By  abuse  is  meant  the  use  of  a  secret  code  or  of  cloaks  to  cover 
the  fact  that  cables  are  being  used  in  a  particular  interest.  In 
very  few  such  cases  will  there  be  found  to  be  United  States 
citizens." 

Senator  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, is  quoted  by  the  New  York  World  as  saying:  "There 
is  no  doubt  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  tell  her  own  citizens  they 
can  not  trade  with  Germans,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  i- 
within  her  rights  when  she  puts  a  ban  on  citizens  of  a  neutral 
country."  And  even  so  good  a  German-American  as  Herman 
A.  Metz,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  importers  of  German  dyes, 
assured  a  representative  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  that  "there 
isn't  a  shadow  of  a  right  to  kick  about  this  blacklist  thing." 
And  to  another  interviewer  he  said: 

"Black  list  or  no  black  list,  the  owners  of  neutral  ships  don't 
dare  carry  a  cargo  unless  they  know  they  will  not  get  in  trouble 
with  the  British.  These  lists  have  been  extended  to  every 
country  in  the  world  and  nothing  can  be  done  about  them." 

In  fact,  we  read  in  the  news  columns  of  The  World  that  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  for  South  America  are  held  up  as  a 

result  of  the  latest  black  list: 

"Some  of  the  largest  foreign-trade  houses  instructed  their 
clerks  not  to  accept  any  shipments  until  the  British  agents 
had  been  asked  about  the  status  of  the  customers. 

•"Under  the  order,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  American  firms 
which  have  no  German  or  Austrian  connections,  they  will  be 
banned  from  doing  business  with  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies 
unless  they  refuse  to  negotiate  with  those  on  the  black  list." 

"It  is  more  than  a  coinciden  e."  declares  the  Xev-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung.  "that  this  blacklist  should  appear  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Germans  have  solved  the  question  of  restoring 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  by  submarine 
merchantmen."  And  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  argues  that 
Great  Britain  is  "violating  a  fundamental  of  international 
law."  because — 

"A  firm  incorporated  in  the  United  States  is  an  American 
citizen,  no  matter  whoso  money  is  in  the  corporation.  American 
citizens  are  supposed  to  he  protected  by  our  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  enjoyment  of  unabridged  rights  to  trade." 

The  British  black  list,  agrees  the  Boston  Transcript,  "menaces 
the  good  relations  between  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  United 

States  for  two  reasons": 

"The  first  is  that  it  appears  to  overthrow  the  principle  which 
is  inherent  in  international  law.  that  commercial  concerns  have 
the  nationality  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  even 
if  they  are  foreign-owned.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  black 
list  may  apply  to  American  citizens  when  they  are  the  agents  of 
German,  Austrian,  or  Turkish  linns.  By  this  proceeding,  the 
British  Government,  and  the  other  Entente  Powers  following 
it.  cut  off  American  citizens  from  rights  of  trade  which  are  sup- 
posed to  he  guaranteed  by  commercial  treaties  and  other  inter- 
national arrangements,  as  well  as  by  the  common  law.  These 
Powers,  by  this  act.  seek  to  deprive  our  citizens  of  rights  or 
privileges  which  we  freely  granl  to  their  subjects  and  citizen-. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  thing  which  should  not  tamely 
be  endured." 

Altogether  it  is  "a  foolish  proceeding  that  is  bound  to  make 
trouble  and  can  do  Great  Britain  no  good  at  all."  thinks  the 
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Philadelphia  Press,  and  the  New  York  Times  finds  it  "quite 
the  most  tactless,  foolish,  and  unnecessary  act  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  war."  And  in  the  New  York  World 
we  read : 

"The  power  of  this  country  to  inflict  injury  upon  England 
is  so  enormous  that  we  can  only  feel  amazement  at  the  folly  of 
a  Ministry  which,  by  its  misuse  of  sea-power,  seems  deliberately 
to  have  invited  retaliation." 


FEDERAL   AID    FOR   HIGHWAYS 

SOME  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  as  to  whether  the 
Shackleford  Roads  Bill  is  simply  "more  pork"  or  a  real 
godsend  to  the  rural  population  of  the  nation  is  explained 
perhaps  by  the  New  York  World's  (Dem.)  observation  that 
"providing  the  money  is  honestly  expended,  the  investment  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Nation  and  the  respective  States  will  be  a 
good  one.  If  not  so  expended,  the  present  appropriation  will  be 
.only  in  effect  opening  a  rat-hole  down  which  uncounted  millions 
will  hereafter  find  their  way."  This  measure,  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  11,  provides  $85,009,000  for  road-construction, 
of  which  $10,000,000  is  to  be  spent  on  roads  in  the  National 
parks  and  forests.  The  remainder  is,  during  the  next  five  years, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States,  a  third  being  apportioned 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  population,  a  third  in  pro- 
portion to  their  area,  and  a  third  in  proportion  to  their  mileage 
of  rural  free  delivery  and  star  routes.  To  secure  Federal  aid, 
the  State  must  appropriate  for  road-making  a  sum  equal  to  that 
received  from  the  National  Government.  In  spite  of  this 
provision,  and  further  stipulations  regarding  Federal  coopera- 
tion in,  and  supervision  over,  the  road-making,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  convinced  that  "the  project  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  is  bound  to  open  the  door  to  gross  waste  of 
public  money."  Now  that  a  beginning  is  made,  says  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "future  Congresses  may  lend  a  re- 
ceptive ear  to  proposals  from  hungry  States  for  terms  less  harsh. 
So,  some  day,  we  may  get  our  good  roads'  pork  without  any  string 
to  it."  And  we  read  in  the  no  less  critical  Albany  Knickerborl.tr 
Press  (Ind.): 

"No  State  which  has  had  self-respect  and  enterprise  enough 
to  build  good  roads  for  itself  has  sought  Government  aid.  The 
States,  too,  which  have  built  and  maintained  adequate  modern 
highways  are  the  States  which  have  filled  the  Federal  pork- 
barrel  full  to  overflowing  in  order  that  there  might  be  funds 
available  for  distribution  among  the  States  which  depend  so 
largely  on  pork. 

""This  $s.").(KK),()00  appropriation  is  only  a  starter.  Unless 
the  people  institute  a  drastic  reform  in  the  character  and  quality 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress,  we  may  expect  within  a 
few  years  a  Federal  highway  hill  which  will  carry  hundreds  of 
millions  out  of  the  efficient  and  independent  communities  into 
the  backward  regions." 

Yet  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  a  consistent  foe  of  the 
pork-barrel,  looks  upon  the  Shackleford  Act  as  part  of  a  policy 
whose  principle  is  fast  becoming  settled.  It  calls  attention  to 
other  measures  extending  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  the  success 
of  which  "  would  seem  to  augur  well  for  the  Shackleford  Act," 
altho  in  this  case  more  risk  is  run,  since  "the  Federal  provision 
lor  loads  can  not  build  upon  an  organization  and  methods,  al- 
r<  ady  perfected."     We  read  further: 

"It  is  hoped  by  supporters  of  the  Shackleford  law  that  it 
will  more  than  atone  for  a  little  preliminary  waste  by  putting 
forward  the  day  of  a  national  system  of  good  roads  by  decades. 
Since  the  Agricultural  Department  must  approve  each  of  the 
road-projects  toward  which  the  Government  contributes  half  tin; 
cost,  and  must  accept  the  finished  road  as  reasonably  perma- 
uent,  the  States  will  have  at  once  to  learn  the  principles  of 
good  road-making.  Fifteen  States  in  1914  did  not  spend  a  cent 
on  roads;  probably  each  of  them  will  hasten  to  begin  road-work 
in  order  to  get  it s  share." 


Behind  the  highway  officials  of  each  State,  says  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  (Ind.),  an  outspoken  friend  of  the  Shackleford 
Act,  there  will  now  be  placed  "the  scientific  knowledge,  practical 
skill,  and  great  prestige  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture."     And  The  Herald  concludes  eloquently: 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  politics,  State  or  National,  can  influence 
the  administration  of  the  bill.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  learning  the  local  requirements, 
local  failures,  and  local  successes  of  road-building  in  every 
State,  and  then  studying  all  these  records  in  the  light  of  its  own 
wide,  scientific  knowledge,  can  become  a  powerful  agent  in  lifting 
the  countryside,  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Golden  Gate,  out  of 
the  mud  and  dust,  giving  the  farmers  access  to  markets,  the 
children  better  roads  to  school,  and  the  farmers'  wives  a  measure 
of  social  life  with  neighbors  from  whom  bad  roads  now  isolate 
them  in  a  life  of  drab  monotony." 


CHEAPER   MONEY  FOR   THE   FARMER 

THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  who  have  seen  their  wives 
reduced  to  drudges  and  their  children  held  back  from 
proper  educational  opportunities  by  the  struggle  to 
meet  a  five-year  mortgage  drawing  high  interest  will  doubtless 
echo  the  hope  exprest  by  President  Wilson  when  he  signed,  last 
week,  the  Federal  Farm-Loan  Bill,  generally  known  asthe  Rural- 
Credits  Act.  This  legislation,  predicted  the  President,  will  be 
"immensely  beneficial"  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  because, 
in  conjunction  with  "the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,"  it  "puts  them  upon  an  equality  with  all  others 
who  have  genuine  assets,  and  makes  the  great  credit  of  the  coun- 
try available  to  them."  This,  he  further  remarked,  is  an  act 
of  delayed  justice,  since  our  farmers  have  hitherto  "not  had  the 
same  freedom  to  get  credit  on  their  real  estate  that  others  have 
had  who  were  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises, 
and  while  they  have  sustained  our  life,  they  did  not  in  the 
same  degree  with  some  others  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  life." 
This  "great  Democratic  achievement,"  says  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  "means  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  and  Currency  Law  means  to  the  business  man 
who  has  no  intimate  association  with  the  few  financial  autocrats 
of  Wall  Street  who  formerly  ruled  the  loan  market  despotically." 

Hitherto  the  American  farmer  who  borrowed  on  mortgage 
borrowed  for  five  years,  and  his  whole  loan  came  due  at  once, 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  reminds  tis,  but  "the  farmer 
under  the  new  law  will  borrow  for  forty  years — if  he  so  desires — 
and  his  loan  will  come  due  in  many  small  instalments."  More 
than  this,  he  will  not  pay  more  than  G  per  cent,  interest  on 
his  loan.  Under  present  conditions,  says  The  World,  "it  is 
estimated  that,  including  commissions,  American  farmers  are 
paying  83^  per  cent,  on  their  loans,  which  is  about  twice  the 
rate  paid  by  farmers  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  European 
countries  where  land-banks  have  long  existed."  That  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  been  an  extensive  borrower  despite  these  diffi- 
cult conditions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  Presi- 
dent 'Pan's  Administration  the  farms  of  the  nation  carried  a 
mortgage  debt  of  $6,330,000,000,  on  which  they  paid  an  annual 
interest  of  more  than  $.>50,()00,000.  "It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,"  declares  the  New  York  American,  "that  no  manufacturer 
or  merchant  could  possibly  do  business  successfully  to-day  if  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  credit  and  the  interest  exacted 
of  him  for  loans  were  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  farmer." 

The  law  that  aims  to  remedy  this  situation  was  passed  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  its  signing  by  the 
President  was  something  of  a  ceremony.  Only  ten  votes  were 
registered  against  it  in  the  House,  and  five  in  the  Senate.  It 
marks,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  successful  ending  of  "a  battle  of  fifteen 
years,  conducted  by  grangers  and  some  banks  of  the  South  and 
Middle    West."     The    purpose    of    such    legislation    had    been 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON   SIGNING   THE    RURAL-CREDITS    KILL   ON   .ILLY    17. 


indorsed  in  the  platforms  of  all  the  parties,  but  the  effort  to 
discover  flaws  in  the  present  act  is  naturally  a  little  more  notice- 
able among  the  Republican  than  among  the  Democratic  papers. 
Thus  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  declares  that  it  is 
"distinctly  class  legislation,"  and  "not,  as  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
'an  act  of  justice,'  but  a  piece  of  pap";  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.)  sees  in  it  "an  ill-considered  and  dangerous  mea- 
sure, for  which  there  is  no  necessity  or  justification."  The 
Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  doubts  whether  "this  attempt  to 
curry  favor  with  the  farmer"  will  work,  even  politically,  and 
I  lie  Minneapolis  Farm,  Stock,  and  Home,  the  oldest  agricultural 
paper  of  the  Northwest,  characterizes  the  bill  as  "just  good, 
old-fashioned  political  bunk,"  but  thinks  it  may  have  some  good 
results  if  "a  real  representative  of  the  farmers"  is  appointed  to 
the  Federal  board.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  while 
admitting  that  "the  President  can  not  be  denied  a  fair  share  of 
reason  for  his  optimism  "  concerning  this  measure,  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  there  was  another  note  which  the  President  might  well 
have  sounded  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  note  of  warning 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  proper  administration  of  the  act. 
If  it  is  to  become  no  more  than  an  instrument  for  creating  cheap 
money  for  farmers  by  tiat,  as  it  were,  and  at  the  public  expense, 
without  careful  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  risks  and  for  the 
economic  problems  which  the  borrowers  have  before  them,  it 
will  not  merely  fail  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed;  it  will  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  in  the  process.  It  is 
customar\  to  think  of  rural-credit  laws  as  derived  from  Euro- 
pean experience  and  their  value  as  long  tested  in  the  older 
countries.  So  the;  are.  But,  as  Myron  T.  Ilerrick  explained 
in  many  speeches  last  tall,  as  a  result  of  his  close  study  of  the 
system  in  Europe,  tli*-  Continental  acts  have  by  no  means  had 
in  view  tii,.  establishment  of  low  interest -rates  at  high  expense 
lo  the  Government.  They  have  been  directed  at  the  effective 
mobilization  of  credit,  the  grouping  of  capable  farmers  to  secure 
developments  which  they  could  not  by  their  single  efforts  have 
made,  and  the  cooperation  of  Government  plans  for  improving 
farming  with  the  offer  of  Governmenl  funds." 

But    another   influential    Republican    paper,   the   New    York 

Tribune,  welcomes  the  new  law  as  "thoroughly  sound  in  prin- 
ciple." and  predicts  thai  it  ••will  he  perfected  gradually  in 
practise."      As  evidence  that    the  American   farmer  lias  no!    had 

adequate  access  to  capital  in  the  past  this  paper  notes  that  "out 
of  a  total  of  $21,000,000,000  of  loans  and  investments  mad.' 

by  American  hanks,  only  about  12,250,000,000 go  to  the  farmers." 
Since  one  tendency  of  this  law  will  be  to  make  our  food-produc- 
tion greater  and  food  cheaper,  says  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Ind.), 
it  deserved  the  support  of  all  our  law -makers,  regardless  of  party- 
politics.     But   the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen  can  not  refrain 


from  remarking  that  its  passage  "would  have  been  impossible 
under  a  Republican  Administration,  because,  like  the  Federal 
Reserve  banking  system,  it  means  the  emancipation  of  the 
debtor  class  from  the  money  monopoly."  And  in  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call  we  read: 

"Laws  of  this  kind  we  Socialists  enthusiastically  indorse. 
They  are  attempts  at  least  to  cheek  the  rapacity  of  the  profit- 
monger,  and,  tho  they  may  not  succeed  in  the  long  run,  still  they 
are  worth  while." 

What  this  new  law  does  is  thus  concisely  stated  by  the  Chicago 
Journal  (Dem.): 

"The  bill  creates  a  group  of  twelve  farm-loan  banks,  presided 
over  by  a  Federal  board  of  five  members,  and  provides  for  loan- 
associations.  The  farmer  borrows  from  the  bank,  through  the 
association,  on  mortgages  running  from  five  to  forty  years. 
These  mortgages  are  used  by  the  land-banks  as  the  basis  for  farm- 
bonds,  which  are  so  drawn  as  to  take  rank  with  railroad  or  any 
other  bonds  as  a  means  of  safe,  quickly  realizable  investment. 
In  other  words,  this  new  law  makes  liquid  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  now  locked  up  in  the  farm-lands  of  America." 

The  purpose  of  the  law,  in  brief,  explains  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  "is  to  bring  together  the  small  farmer  who 
wants  to  borrow  money  and  the  small  investor  who  has  some 
savings  to  be  loaned  on  reliable  security."  It  will  be  beneficial, 
declares  no  less  an  authority  than  The  American  Agriculturist 
(New  York  |,  "according  to  the  extent  to  which  present  or  would- 
be  farmers  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  them." 
This  influential  organ  appeals  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  in- 
vestor to  make  the  new  system  a  success.  Of  the  Federal  farm- 
loan  bonds  it  says: 

"Secured  by  first  mortgages  on  our  well-managed  farms,  they 
should  gradually  become  a  most  popular  investment  for  small 
sums  or  large.  Every  individual  should  aim  to  own  a  Federal 
farm-loan  bond,  if  only  to  the  amount  of  S2o.  Let  those  farm- 
land bonds  become  the  people's  savings-bank.  They  are  tax 
free.  safe,  should  be  quickly  salable  when  cash  is  needed,  and 
yield  an  assured  income." 

And  the  farmer  is  admonished  as  follows: 

"Farmers  should  he  quick  to  organize  to  make  the  most  and 
best  use  of  the  new  Federal  farm-loan  system.  .  .  .  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  joint-stock  land-banks,  which  the  new  law  also 
authorizes,  may  get  in  ahead  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  mort- 
gage societies  and  exact    high  rates." 

The  new  system,  concludes  Tin  Agriculturist,  "must  he  an 
evolution,"  and  "it  needs  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  farm 
borrowers,  investors  in  farm-loan  bonds,  bankers  and  brokers, 
and  the  press.      .  |  is  based  upon  sound  principles." 
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A   COMING   SLUMP   IN   WAR-ORDERS 

OVER  THREE  BILLION  DOLLARS  for  war-supplies  of 
every  kind  and  half  a  billion  for  munitions  alone  have 
been  spent  in  this  country  by  the  Allies  since  the  war 
began,  according  to  estimates  reported  by  the  Washington  Post. 
But  this  enormous  business,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  and 
other  dailies  have  been  pointing  out  of  late,  "is  on  the  verge 
of  a  slump."  These  observers  are  convinced  by  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  quoted  on  page  243  and  by  other  evidence 
that  the  Allies  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  practically  all  the 
munitions  they  need,  while  the  New  York  Evening  Post  discerns 
"signs  that  the  industrial  world  is  beginning  to  believe  in  the 
coming  of  peace": 

"From  all  over  the  globe  our  steel  trade  is  receiving  orders 
for  ship-plates  for  merchant  vessels,  while  it  is  widely  reported 
that  no  war-material  orders  are  being  given  to  run  after  Jan- 
uary 1  next.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  British  and  Russian  factories;  none  the  less,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  deduce  some  belief  in  a  lightening  of  Europe's  horizon. 
So  far  as  our  own  war-order  companies  are  concerned,  it  was 
announced  recently  that  the  Du  Pont  powder-mills  had  cut 
off  one  shift  of  men,  and  the  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company 
is  dismantling  some  of  the  buildings  it  used  for  the  making  of 
munitions.  In  addition,  there  are  known  to  be  numerous  cases 
where  plans  are  already  under  way  to  convert  mushroom  war- 
order  plants  into  factories  for  the  production  of  tin-plate,  dye- 
stuffs,  and  other  material  needed  in  the  peaceful  arts.  All  of 
this,  be  it  noted,  has  disturbed  Wall  Street  not  at  all,  so  that 
those  prophets  who  have  looked  for  a  violent  convulsion  at  the 
close  of  the  war  may  well  take  courage." 

Such  a  gradual  let-down  in  the  war-munitions  business  is  a 
good  thing  for  this  country,  agree  several  editors.  We  can 
soon  judge,  says  the  Washington  Times,  "whether  general  pros- 
perity in  this  country  is  at  such  high  tide  that  its  overflow  can 
fill  the  industrial  interstices  left  by  the  falling  off  of  special 
war-orders."  By  thus  being  able  "to  discount  the  effect  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  business  on  which  our  prosperity 
rested,"  thinks  the  Baltimore  News,  "we  are  avoiding  convul- 


sion when  otherwise  the  end  of  the  war  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably sure  to  provoke  it."  The  gradual  decline  in  making 
arms  and  ammunition  will  also  help,  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial thinks,  by  tending  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  labor.  No  matter 
how  long  the  war  may  last,  it  adds, 

"It  is  probable  that  we  have  seen  the  best  days  of  the  trade 
in  arms  and  ammunition.  Instead  of  repining  we  should  go 
after  other  business  aggressively  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

As  an  important  spokesman  for  the  most  important  industry 
affected  by  these  developments,  The  Iron  Age  sets  it  down  as 
"a  noteworthy  fact  that  several  companies  which  produced 
shells  are  not  anxious  for  further  work  of  the  kind  if  it  were 
to  be  had.  One  reason  may  be  the  closer  margin  of  profit 
which  has  prevailed  in  recent  months,  while  another  is  the 
extent  to  which  activity  in  the  regular  lines  of  these  companies 
has  increased." 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  Allied  nations  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  as  saying  of  the  war-order  situation: 

"A  maximum  of  production  of  shells,  etc.,  in  your  country 
will  be  reached  in  October.  There  may  be  some  falling  off 
in  the  business  previous  to  that  time,  but  in  the  late  fall  and 
winter  the  decline  will  be  general. 

"Several  reasons  may  be  attributed  to  the  passing  of  the 
munitions  boom.  In  the  first  place,  large  contracts  which  had 
to  be  placed  outside  of  the  home  countries  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  manufacturers  there  to  fill  them  have  been 
completed.  In  the  meantime  the  home  industries  have  been  de- 
veloped to  such  a  point  that  they  are  now  able  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. That  is  so  in  England,  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  in  France  and  Russia 

"There  still  seems  to  be  need  for  plenty  of  shells,  munitions, 
and  machinery,  and  for  that  reason  my  Government  and  others 
of  the  Allies  will  continue  to  look  to  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish raw  materials.  Metals  will  be  needed  in  great  quantities, 
and  so  will  castings.  While  the  shipment  of  manufactured 
munitions  will  undoubtedly  fall  off  in  the  very  near  future, 
there  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  increase  in  the  export  of 
the  raw  materials." 


THE  FALSE  ALARM. 

-Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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COOLING  OFFl 

— Oassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


THE    WAR   THAT   WAS     NOT. 
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ANOTHER  RAID1DB. 

Fitzpatrlck  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
THE    MILITIAMAN'S    PROBLEM 


- 


A   TEAR!  — OF  THIS? 

— Cesare  in  the  New  \"<nk  Evening  Post. 


AT    HOME    AND    AT    THK    FRONT. 


THE   ALLIES'    NEW   SEA-DECREE 

BY  FORMALLY  ABANDONING  a  "discredited  docu- 
ment," as  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  the  Declaration 
of  London,  the  Allies  may  change  the  theory  of  their 
policy  toward  neutral  sea-borne  trade,  hut  the  Philadelphia 
Press  does  not  see  how  they  can  change  its  practise.  For, 
according  to  The  Press,  British  practise  "has  done  all  it  lias 
thought  necessary  to  stop  trade  which  it  supposed  might  ulti- 
mately reach  Germany  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  the  Declaration  of  London."  This  Decla- 
ration, as  our  readers  doubtless  remember,  was  drawn  up  alter  a 

conference  of  representatives  of  the  Naval  Powers  in  L909  as 
an  interpretation,  a  clarification  of  the  laws  of  naval  warfare, 
which  would  place  them  upon  a  clear  legal  basis.  One  of  the 
American  delegates,  Admiral  Stockton,  said  of  the  Declaration: 

"As  for  its  provisions  for  denned  contraband  and  free  lists, 
for  the  limitation  of  area  of  capture  in  blockading  operations, 
for  limitation  of  confiscation  of  vessels  as  carriers  of  contraband, 

for  the  release  and  continuance  on  their  course  of  vessels  with 
small  amounts  of  contraband,  for  the  restriction  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  prizes  to  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  for  the  differ- 
entiating in  cases  of  unneutral  sen  ice,  and  for  compulsory 
compensation  in  many  additional  <•ases.ii  has.  by  their  adoption. 
relieved  neutral  cargoes  and  vessels  from  main  vexatious 
Uncertainties  and  neutral  trade  from  many  fetters  without 
sacrificing  any  necessary  belligerent  rights  ill  times  of  war." 

Tho  not  ratified  unanimously  by  the  conferring  Powers  and 
thus  not  made  binding,  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  were 
followed  by  the  Allies  |\>r  a  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
But  the  new  conditions  of  warfare  led  to  various  successive 
modifications,  and.  on  July  S.  England  and  France  announced 
the  formal  abandonment  of  the  Declaration  and  their  decision 
to  confine  themselves  in  the  future  "simply  to  applying  the  his- 
toric and   admitted   rules  of   the  law    of   nations." 

To  explain  what  the  Allied  Governments  meant  by  such 
application  of  international  law,  there  was  issued  a  British  Order 
in  Council  stating  that  these  rules  will  heneeforth  be  observed: 


"First — The  hostile  destination  required  for  the  condemnation 
of  contraband  articles  shall  be  presumed  to  exist  until  the 
contrary  is  shown  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  or  for  an  enemy 
authority  or  agent  of  an  enemy  State,  or  to  or  for  a  person 
in  the  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  to  or 
for  a  person  who,  during  the  present  hostilities,  has  forwarded 
contraband  goods  to  an  enemy  authority  or  agent  of  an  enemy 
State,  or  to  or  for  a  person  in  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  or  if  the  goods  are  consigned  'to  order,'  or  if  the 
ship's  papers  do  not  show  who  is  the  real  consignee  of  the  goods. 

"Secondly — The  principle  of  continuous  voyage  or  ultimate 
destination  shall  be  applicable  both  in  cases  of  contraband 
and  blockade. 

"Thirdly— A  neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband  with  papers 
indicating  a  neutral  destination  which,  notwithstanding  the 
destination  shown  on  the  papers,  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port, 
shall  be  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  if  she  is  encountered 
before  the  end  of  her  next   voyage. 

"Fourthly — A  vessel  carrying  contraband  shall  be  liable  to 
capture  and  condemnation  if  the  contraband,  reckoned  either 
by  value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight,  forms  more  than  half 
the  cargo." 

This  order  indicates,  to  quote  the  Philadelphia  Press  again, 

"a  purpose  1o  continue  to  disregard  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  the  United  States  againsi  her  encroachments  on  our  trade. 
We  have  protested.  We  have  endeavored,  on  paper,  at  least,  to 
maintain  our  neutral  rights,  and  the  answer  received  is  a  new- 
Order  in  Council,  drawing  still  tighter  the  mesh  which  catches 
and  holds  at  its  pleasure  neutral  commerce  on  the  high  seas." 

Yet  The  Public  Ledger  of  the  same  city  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  last  of  the  four  rules,  which,  indeed,  was  taken  from  the 
Declaration  of  London.  "There  is  more  controversial  matter 
in  the  other  three  rules,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  at 
least  two  of  them  any  positive  'breach  of  international  law.'" 
The  third  rule  is.  in  the  Public  Ledger's  judgment,  objectionable — 

"It  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  practise,  and.  if  put  into 
operation,  would  probably  give  the  aggrieved  party  a  good  case 
for  the  damages  which  the  Allies  declare  their  intention  of 
paying  if  they  commit  any  act  which  is  'unjustifiable.1  Apart 
from  this,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Order  which  can  fairly  be  held 
as  au  infringement  on  neutral  rights." 
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ANOTHER    SUPREME    COURT   "RADICAL" 

L 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  WILSON  named  John  Hessin 
Clarke  to  succeed  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  the 
Supreme  Court  there  was  sent  out  from  the  White 
House  a  brief  biographical  statement  which,  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  observes,  calls  attention  to  the  nominee's 
progressive  tendencies  "as  if  to  challenge  any  who  would  find 
political  significance  in  the  •  appointment  to  make  the  most  of 
it."  Judge  Clarke  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  says  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  "but  is 
singularly  like  Justice  Bran- 
deis  in  having  been  a  suc- 
cessful corporation  lawyer 
whose  practise  served  only 
to  quicken  his  sympathies  and 
activities  for  the  causes  of 
political  and  social  justice." 
When  the  new  ijustice  takes 
his  seat,  writes  a  Cleveland 
correspondent  to  the  New 
York  Call  (Soc),  "there  will 
be  another  radical  on  the 
bench.  Not  as  radical  as 
Justice  Brandeis,  but  some- 
thing of  a  near-radical."  This 
fact  does  not  disturb  the 
papers  already  mentioned  any 
mors  than  it  does  the  New- 
Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.), 
the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can (Ind.),  or  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  (Dem.).  But 
following  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  Brandeis  appoint- 
ment the  choice  of  such  a 
radical  "is  likely  to  be  viewed 
with  some  doubt  and  mis- 
giving by  the  conservative 
part  of  the  public,"  in  the 
New  York  Times's  (Ind. 
Dem.)  opinion.  President 
Wilson  comes  in  for  some 
criticism  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  papers  for  choos- 
ing a  new  justice  from  Ohio,  giving  that  State  and  Massa- 
chusetts each  two  representatives  in  the  Supreme  Court,  while 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  leading  States  in  wealth  and 
population,  are  not  represented.  This  objection,  of  course, 
has  no  weight  in  Ohio.  There  his  nomination  "brings  plea- 
sure to  the  people,"  according  to  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.), 
which  says  Judge  Clarke  served  with  such  distinction  in  the' 
Federal  District  Court  for  Northern  Ohio,  he  has  been  "so 
fair  and  fearless  an  interpreter  of  the  law,"  that  "Republican 
papers  promptly  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise  and  approval." 
In  short,  The  Dispatch  thinks  he  "is  of  the  stuff  of  which 
Supreme  Court  justices  should  be  made." 

Judge  Clarke's  qualifications,  as  seen  by  President  Wilson, 
are  partially  revealed  in  the  brief  White-House  statement 
already  mentioned.     It  reads: 

"John  Hessin  Clarke,  the  present  United  States  District 
Judge  at  Cleveland,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  September  IS, 
1857;  was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  University  in  1877, 
and  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1878.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  District  Judge  in  1914,  he  practised  law  in  all 
the  courts  of  Ohio,  having  a  large  and  varied  practise. 

"In  politics  he  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  having  run 
against  Mark  Hanna  for  tin-  United  Stales  Senate  in  1903.     He 


•  I'M  A  LAWYER  FOR  A  CORPORATION, 
BUT  NOT  A  CORPORATION  LAWYER," 

Said  Judge  John  H.  Clarke  some  years  ago,  and  his  record,  both  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  has  been  such  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  the 
second  "  radical  "  chosen  by  President  Wilson  for  the  Supreme  Court. 


has  been  conspicuous  in  progressive  movements  in   Ohio  and 
in  the  country. 

"He  has  been  for  some  time  the  President  of  the  Short  Ballot 
League  in  Ohio.  Judge  Clarke  is  a  bachelor  and  has  devoted 
the  leisure  of  his  life  to  wide  reading,  so  that  he  is  a  man  of  broad 
and  varied  culture  and  probably  the  most  gifted  orator  in  Ohio. 
Since  he  has  been  District  Judge  in  Cleveland  he  has  taken 
especial  interest  in  the  naturalization  and  Americanization  of 
foreign-born  citizens." 

It  is  further  noted  by  the  press  that  tho  a  railroad  lawyer — at 
one  time  counsel  for  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad — Judge  Clarke 

advocated  a  two-cent-fare  law 
in  Ohio,  and  was  an  ally  of 
the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson  in 
the  Cleveland  fight  for  three- 
cent  street  -  railroad  fares. 
His  choice  by  the  President 
for  the  Supreme  Court  is, 
incidentally,  credited  by  many 
papers  to  the  influence  of  War 
Secretary  Baker,  a  fellow  ad- 
herent of  Johnson.  Three 
events  in  his  judicial  career 
point  to  his  possession  of  a 
certain  brand  of  radicalism, 
writes  a  Socialist  correspon- 
dent from  the  same  city  to  the 
New  York  Call: 


"First — He  ordered  the  car- 
shops  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  at  Brewster. 
Ohio,  reopened  when  the  road's 
receiver  closed  them  to  cut  ex- 
penses. This  saved  a  town's 
wage-earners  their  jobs. 

' '  Secondly  —  He  advocated 
teaching  aliens  American  citi- 
zenship, and  sought  to  make 
an  impressive  ceremony  of  a 
foreigner's  induction  into  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"Thirdly — In  a  'prepared- 
ness' address  in  Cleveland  he 
declared  preparedness  must 
start  with  the  workingmen. 
'If  we  expect  labor  to  fight 
our  nation's  battles  we  must 
give  labor  a  nation  worth 
fighting  for,'  said  Clarke." 


It  is  evident  from  this  record,  says  the  New  York  American 
(Ind.),  "that  Justice  Clarke  is  a  'people's  man'  well  fitted  to 
sit  by  Brandeis  on  the  Supreme  Bench,"  and  The  American 
congratulates  the  President  on  his  choice.  So  does  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  declaring  that  "Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  John 
H.  Clarke  take  to  the  nation's  highest  court  a  sympathy  with 
aspirations  of  the  average  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  rights  under  the  laws."  The  policy  of 
appointing  such  men  is  thus  justified  in  an  editorial  in  Law 
Notes  (Northport,  N.  Y.): 

"If  it  were  possible  to  create  a  bench  of  nine  judges  identical 
in  mentality,  view-point,  and  training,  its  decisions  would  have  no 
point  of  superiority  over  those  of  one  of  its  members.  Patently, 
then,  while  character  and  learning  are  indispensable,  granting 
these  qualities,  the  strongest  bench  is  that  which  represents  the 
most  diverse  views  on  all  tho  questions  which  go  to  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy.  Tho  conservative  balance  of  power  there 
must  be,  because  law  is  a  conservative  science  to  be  conserva- 
tively administered. 

"But  that  administration  is  helped  and  not  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  a  minority  which  urges  tho  claims  of  another  view- 
point; if  the  majority  view  tends  unduly  to  reaction,  the  minority 
potently  modifies  it;  if  the  minority  view  is  wholly  wrong,  the 
majority  is  forced  to  a  more  thorough  vindication  and  a  more 
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WE  KNOW  JUST  HOW  YOU   FKEL,  JOHN. 

— Webster  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


THE  BLOOMIN'   GAME   LAW. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 


MAKING    SPORT    OF    AX    AQUATIC    SPORTSMAN 


precise  exposition  of  its  position,  and  the  science  of  law 
profits  immeasurably  thereby.  The  bench  itself  is  not  immune 
from    that    law  of   nature    whereby   immobile   waters  inevitably 

become  stale." 

Hut,  we  iiiul  at  least  one  strong  supporter  of  the  President 
frankly  worried  over  the  policy  thus  noted.  Says  the  New 
York  Times: 

"Following  so  closely  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Brandeis  to 
the  Bench,  the  appointment  of  .Judge  Clarke  is  likely  to  be 
viewed  with  some  doubl  and  misgiving  by  the  conservative  part 
of  the  public;  and  in  t  he  slow  swinging  to  and  fro  of  the  pendulum 
of  public  opinion  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  conservatism, 
as  opposed    to   those  radical    tendencies  which   for  many   years 


found  such  full  expression,  has  come  to  be  the  predominant 
feeling  of  the  country.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  the  mind 
of  the  new  appointee  save  by  its  working  in  the  past.  Theories 
of  social  justice  which  were  his  guide  when  he  was  associated  with 
Tom  Johnson  will  do  Judge  Clarke  no  harm  if  they  are  not 
permitted  unduly  to  influence  him  in  the  construction  of  statutes. 
When  laws  are  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  views  the 
Bench  may  entertain  of  social  justice,  all  is  awry.  Social  in- 
justice is  odious,  and  we  can  not  reasonably  assume  that  Congress 
or  legislatures  ever  intend  it.  But  if  acts  of  Congress  should  be 
construed  out  of  their  plain  meaning  and  intent  because  of  the 
court's  view  that  social  justice  would  be  promoted  by  a  forced 
interpretation,  the  coordination  and  independence  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  go  by  the  board,  the  legislative 
function  passes  from  Congress  to  the  court." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Colonel  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  doing  his  hating  more  quietly  than 

he  was  a  while  \r.ick.  —  Ohio  State  •Journal. 

DURING  forty  years  of  Republican  rule  no  shark  ever  invaded  New  York 
waters.      Down  with  Wilson.  —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

M  sviik  those  smart  sharks  followed  the  German  submarine  over  in  the 

expectation  of  another  LusitOnia   incident.  -  Huston   Transcript. 

i,\  i  nts  have  so  shaped  themselves  as  to  reduce  Mr.  Perkins's  check- 
hook  to  the  stains  of  a  private  Institution.  —Washington  star. 

It  is  likely  thai  Thomas  Moll  Osborne  is  I  he  onh  man  who  has  had 
cause  to  regard  a  second  term  at   Sing  Sin-;  with  satisfaction.      New   York 

World 

1 1  's  difficult  io  believe  that  a  person  brave  enough  to  \  Kit  Conej  Island 

on  a   Sunday    would    be   kept    out    of  the  surf  bj    fear  of  a   mere  shark 
Boston    Transcript. 

Tin:  present  prosperity  is  temporary,  says  Mr.  Hughes.     Probably  he 
is  right.     We  can't  expert  die  Democrats  i<>  keep  the  upper  hand  Forever. 
Charleston  News  ami  Courier. 

FARMERS  are  patriotic,  but  Bending  their  hoys  as  militiamen  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  to  Mexico  right  in  harvesting-lime  is  not  likely  to  make  many 
farm  votes  for  Mr.   Wilson        Kansas  City  Journal. 

Wmii  two  ex-Presidents  actively  supporting  him.  Mr  Hughes,  in  the 
event  of  his  election,  maj  And  the  question  "What  shall  we  do  with  our 

ex-1'ivsidents '.'  "  extremely    troublesome.      Xnc  Orleans  Tunes-  Picayune. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  German  dyes  brought  over  in  the  Deutschland 

will  increase  i  he  hemoglobin  content  in  tin1  pale  face  of  George  Washington 
as  it  appears  on  the  two-cent  postage-stamp      ■Chicago  Daily  News. 

Tut-:  four  leading  batsmen  of  baseball  come  from  Georgia,   Virginia 
south  Carolina,  and  Texas      'rite  era  of  reconstruction  is  evidently  over. 
The  carpetbaggers   have    given    was    to   the  three-baggers  for  good 
.Vcic   VorA:  Tribune. 


All  an  irreconcilable  Moose  can  s<m-  in  harmony  is  the  harm. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Sinc.  Sixes  happy  prisoners  have  given  Tom  Oslx>rne  the  freedom  of 
the  place. —  Washington  Post. 

CONFISCATING:  the  Hearst  ranch  at  least  shows  that  Carranza  has  a 
sense  of  humor . — Xnc   York   Telegraph. 

OP  course  a  boat  of  any  kind  bringing  7.">0  tons  of  dyestuffls  would  put  a 
slightly  different  color  on  the  situation.  —Omaha  World-Herald. 

COUNTRT  boarding-house  keepers  are  wondering  now  if  those  city 
boarders  are  going  to  try  to  enforce  this  new  rural-credits  law. — Boston 
Transcript. 

It  is  a  dull  day  in  England  when  there  is  not  found  some  new  way  in 
which  David  Lloyd-George  may  save  the  British  Empire. — Cincinnati 
Tunes-Star. 

Ir  is  said  that  the  Moroe  have  "laid  down  the  sword,  and  taken  tip  the 
baseball  bat."  Going  to  forget  old  scores  in  an  effort  to  make  new  ones. — 
Arkansas  (;<;.-<  tie. 

Mi  \ici)  and  Mr.  Wilson  having  formally  considered  the  dispute  settled. 
thai  leaves  only  90,000,000  Americans  siill  to  pass  upon  1  he  matter. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"THERE  are  hundreds  of  men  in  America  walking  around  the  streets 
who  are  dead,   but    have  not  yet   been  buried"  — Vice-President    Marshall. 

Oh.  well,  they  can't  all  be  Vice-Presidents. — Watt  Street  Journal. 

EVEN  English  educators  are  beginning  to  show  some  appreciation  of 
timeliness.  .\n  Oxford  professor  has  out  a  new  edition  of  the  parts  of 
"Caasar"  which  tell  of  his  wars  with  the  Germans. — New  York  World. 

IF,  as  is  hinted.  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  able  to  convince  both  the  woman 
suffragists  and  the  amis  that   he  is  for  them  it  is  clear  that  the  diplomacy 
of  the  country    would   be  in  competent    hands  were   he  elected. — Ch, 
Daily  News. 


THE   WATCHFUL  EYES  OP  THE  BRITISH   FLEET. 
One  of  the  British  battle-ships  lying  off  Saloniki  keeping  its  search-lights  playing  on  the  town  throughout  the  night. 


WHY   GERMANY   IS   CONFIDENT 


UNDISPUTED  SUCCESS  has  for  two  long  years  at- 
tended the  German  arms,  vast  territories  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Russia  are  to-day  occupied,  Servia  and 
Montenegro  no  longer  exist,  and  a  pathway  from  Antwerp  to 
Bagdad  has  been  hewn  by  the  German  sword.  These  facts 
are  not  even  disputed  by  the  Allies,  and  for  that  reason  we  find 
in  the  press  of  the  Fatherland  a  certain  exasperation  that  the 
Allies  should  fight  on  instead  of  accepting  the  "logic  of  facts" 
by  suing  for  peace.  This  curious  desire  to  fight — as  the  German 
mind  views  it — does  not  in  the  least  disturb  Teuton  confidence, 
and  any  but  a  victorious  outcome  of  the  war  is  unthinkable. 
The  unshakable  German  faith  is  vividly  described  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  by  the  "Observer"  we  have  quoted  before,  who  has 
lived  in  Germany  since  the  war  began  and  whose  report  is  the 
more  significant  because  he  is  freely  and  frankly  a  partizan  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.     He  writes: 

"The  twin  bases  of  German  confidence  are  belief  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  the  German  armies  and  the  conviction  that  Ger- 
many has  already  obtained  in  the  East  such  guaranties  of  future 
security  as  to  be  practically  invulnerable." 

Before  adducing  what  are  certainly  weighty  reasons  for  this 
assurance,  he  pauses  to  explain  that  it  has  not  been  shaken 
either  by  the  slow  progress  of  events  before  Verdun  or  by  the 
Russian  drive  in  the  East.     Of  the  first  he  says: 

"In  Allied  countries  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  attack 
upon  Verdun,  which  has  cost  such  enormous  sacrifices  and  has 
progressed  so  slowly,  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  German 
masses  to  the  true  position.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  this 
supposition  is  erroneous.  The  people  were  told,  and  it  has 
constantly  been  repeated  to  l hern,  that  the  German  troops 
before  Verdun  have  a  difficult  task  in  hand  and  thai  it  can  only 
performed  gradually  and  methodically.  They  believe  that 
Verdun  will  be  taken  in  due  course,  and  confidently  await  the 
day  of  triumph.  Then,  they  think,  the  enemies  of  Germany 
begin  to  realize  and  admil  the  completeness  of  German 
victory," 


With  regard  to  the  Russian  recovery  his  views  run: 

"When  I  left  Germany  the  Russian  offensive  had  already 
begun,  but  nothing  was  generally  known  of  its  success.  The 
newspapers  said  little  about  it,  and  the  official  bulletins  even 
indicated  that  it  had  already  been  checked.  In  any  case  'it 
was  only  the  Austrians.'  Every  true  German  thinks  the  Austrian 
an  inferior  being,  a  bad  fighter,  who  only  does  well  when  officered, 
organized,  and  stiffened  by  Germans.  The  Russian  troops  would 
need  to  penetrate  well  into  Hungary  before  any  serious  alarm 
would  be  felt  in  Germarfy." 

He  next  passes  on  to  the  solid  foundations  upon  which  German 
confidence  is  based.  He  considers  that  the  policy  of  the  "Drang 
nach  Ostcn,"  advocated  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  sunk  deep 
into  the  people's  mind,  and  during  this  war  they  have  seen  it 
successfully  consummated: 

;'The  German  people  feel  that  with  the  crushing  of  Servia 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  route  through  Bulgaria  to  Con- 
stantinople and  beyond,  the  first  and  most  essential  portion  of 
this  great  scheme  has  been  realized;  and  they  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  their  mastery  of  the  highway  to  the  East 
can  now  be  seriously  challenged.  Consequently,  they  are  con- 
fident that,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  shall  have  recognized  defeat 
and  left  Germany  at  the  head  of  an  immense  Zollverein  stretching 
from  Antwerp  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  power  on  earth  and  no 
British  blockade  will  ever  be  able  to  repeat  a  policy  of  '  starving 
Germany  out.'  The  symbol  of  this  great  achievement  is  the 
Balkanzug,  the  Balkan  express,  which  runs  twice  a  week  from 
Antwerp  to  Constantinople.  This  German  train  has  now 
replaced — the  Germans  believe  forever — the  former  Inter- 
national Orient  Express. 

"It  is  not  that  the  Germans  have  given  up  the  idea  of  chal- 
lenging British  naval  supremacy  or  of  obtaining  'the  freedom  of 
the  seas  ''for  German  sea-borne  trade.  The  disputes  between  the 
partizans  of  'Central  Europe'  and  those  of  'world-trade'  have,  in 
reality,  little  importance.  The  two  aims  are  complementary 
to  each  other.  The  Germans  mean  to  secure  both.  But,  for 
the  moment,  it.  is  the  'Central  European'  and  eastward  tendency 
that  predominates,  because  the  only  field  which,  for  the  moment, 
lies  open  to  German  enterprise  is  to  be  found  in  the  East." 
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Nor,  he  says,  is  this  confidence  an  empty  or  idle  thing;  it  is 
something  to  be  workod  for  and  acted  upon.  This,  he  tells  us, 
is  boing  done,  and,  before  describing  the  steps  taken,  he  asks: 

"Is  it  any  wonder  thai,  having  secured,  as  they  believe,  the 
highway  to  tho  East,  and,  with  it,  the  power  to  throttle  Russia 
on  the  Bosporus  at,  their  pleasure,  the  Germans  should  be 
confident?  The  best  proof  of  their  confidence  lies  in  the  efforts 
they  are  now  making  to  organize,  develop,  and  extend  their 
inland  waterways  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  vessels  of  1,000 
Ions  to  pass  from  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  any  other 
port  on  any  largo  German  river  or  canal  to  tho  Black  Sea  by  way 
of  the  Danube.  This  'Danube  question'  is  to-day  tho  foremost 
question  in  Germany.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  link  up  by 
a  system  of  canals  not  only  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Elbe,  but 
every  important  German  waterway.  In  the  past  this  'canal 
scheme'  was  chiefly  Bavarian.  Now  it  has  become  national  and 
imperial 

"One  of  the  objects  of  the  'Danube  scheme'  is  to  secure  for 
Germany  the  control  of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  source 
to  mouth.  Throughout  Austria  and  Hungary  and  along  the 
Servo-Bulgarian  shore  the  control  is  assured.  It  is  hoped  to 
bring  Etoumania  into  tint  scheme  by  persuasion  or  force,  and  to 
compensate  her  by  securing  for  her  possession  of  the  Russian 
shore  of  the  lower  Danube.  Thus  German  control  of  the 
whole  waterway  would  be  complete,  and  would,  together  with 
the  control  of  the  railway  route,  link  Germany  indissolubly 
with  the  East." 

Our  "Observer"  then  proceeds  to  comfort  his  readers  by 
hinting  that  this  confidence  can  be  shaken.     He  says: 

"This,  then,  is  the  second  basis  of  German  confidence.  To- 
gether with  the  belief  in  military  invincibility,  it  supports  the 
faith  of  the  German  people  in  complete  victory.  How  can  this 
basis  be  overthrown?  Only  by  cutting  across  and  interrupting 
German  communications  with  the  East.  Were  Bulgaria  to 
he  defeated,  either  by  the  Allies  alone  or  with  the  help  of  Rou- 
mania,  German  confidence  would  receive  a  fatal  shock.  The 
presence  of  an  Allied  force  at  Saloniki  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
German  side,  because  of  the  potential  menace  it  has  consti- 
tuted to  the  safety  of  the  land  and  water  routes  to  the  East. 
Should  that  menace  become  real,  the  greatest  alarm  would  be 
fell.  The  cutting  of  those  routes  and  the  reestablislunent  of 
Servia  would  bring  about  the  ruin  of  German  hopes  and  trie 
collapse  of  German  confidence  not  less  surely  than  the  winning 
of  military  victories  over  German  armies  on  the  Western  and 
the  Russian  fronts." 


THE   WATERSHED   OF   THE   WAR 


T 


V  HE  BATTLE  OF  EUROPE,"  to  use  the  significant 
phrase  of  the  Berliner  Tageblalt's  military  expert, 
Major  Moraht,  is  being  waged,  and  both  sides  expect 
the  next  few  weeks  to  be  "  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  whole  war," 
as  Major  Moraht  expresses  it.  The  Allies  claim  that  victory  is 
in  sight— afar  off,  it  is  true,  but  still  visible;  and  that  maker  of 
picturesque  phrases,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George,  now  British 
Minister  of  War,  say.-,:  "We  have  crossed  the  watershed  and 
now  victory  is  beginning  to  flow  in  our  direction.  This  change 
is  due  to  the  improvement  in  our  equipment."  This  dictum 
he  made  before  a  great  Allied  Conference  on  Munitions,  which 
assembled  in  London  on  July  13.  In  his  view  the  success  of 
the  Allied  offensive  is  a  matter  of  guns  and  ammunition,  of 
which,  he  claims,  he  and  his  colleagues  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  As  far  as  concerns  the  conditions  for  which,  until 
recently,  he  has  been  responsible,  he  tells  us: 

"Most  of  our  new  factories  are  now  complete,  most  of  the 
machinery  has  been  set  up.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  metal  and  chemical 
work,  have  been  trained  for  munitions-making. 

"Every  month  we  are  turning  out  hundreds  of  guns  and 
howitzers,  light,  medium,  and  heavy;  our  heavy  guns  are  rolling 
in  at  a  great  rate  and  we  are  turning  out  nearly  twice  as  much 
ammunition  in  a  single  week,  and,  what  is  more,  nearly  three 
times  as  much  heavy  shell,  as  we  fired  in  the  great  offensive 
in  September,  altho  the  ammunition  we  expended  in  that  battle 
was  the  result  of  many  weary  weeks'  accumulation. 

"The  new  factories  and  workshops  we  set  up  have  not  yet 
attained  one-third  their  full  capacity,  but  their  output  is  now 
increasing  with  great  rapidity.  Our  main  difficulty  in  organiza- 
tion, construction,  equipment,  labor-supply,  and  readjustment 
has  been  solved.  If  officials,  employers,  and  workmen  keep  at 
it  with  the  same  zeal  and  assiduity  as  they  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed, our  supplies  will  soon  be  overwhelming." 

Perhaps  this  ability  on  the  part  of  the  British  troops  to  com- 
mand all  the  ammunition  they  desire  accounts  for  what  the 
Berliner  Tagcblutt  calls  "the  unexpected  vigor"  of  their  attack. 
Certainly,  such  vigor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anticipated 
in  the   Fatherland,  for    semiofficial  organs,   for    the  first   time 


FALSI     -I  .  I   1UTY 

Poor,  deceived  France!    The  air  trembles  with  tho  reality  of  Verdunl 

— ©  Ilk  (Berlin). 


HOW    GERMANY    REGARDS   THE   WESTERN"   FRONT 


THE  NEW   OFFENSIVE. 

JOFFBE — -Still  no  result!" 

Voices  kkom  the  Grave—*'  And  do  you  call  this  no  result.  General  ?  " 

— ©  Ulk  (.Berlin). 
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REENFORCEMENTS  WANTED! 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
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SMASHING   BLOWS! 

The  All-Highest — "  I*  wonder  how  long  my  dear  friend  and 
ally  can  stand  that."  — Le  Journal  (Paris). 


AS    THE    ALLIES    VIEW    THE    BIG    PUSHES. 


since  the  war  began,  find  it  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  the 
German  "retirements*'  on  the  Somme  and  to  hint  that  others 
may  follow,  but  at  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  press  is  unani- 
mous in  assuring  the  people  that  final  victory  belongs  to  the 
Fatherland,  whatever  may  happen.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
admits  that  the  situation  is  "unpleasant"  and  appeals  for 
national  unity  and  confidence.     It  says: 

"We  may  await  coming  events  with  complete  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  our  armies,  but  the  hour  demands  one  thing 
above  all:  that  we  remember  that  everywhere  gigantic  com- 
bats are  developing  which  may  bring  about  far-reaching  decisions. 
An  appeal  must  therefore  be  directed  to  the  entire  nation  to 
stand  firm  like  our  beloved  Army,  with  one  will  and  one 
deed 

"Even  if  living  conditions  here  and  there  approach  priva- 
tion, they  will  be  nothing  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  suffer- 
ings of  the  population  of  a  besieged  fortress 

"To  be  united  in  every  direction  is  to  lighten  the  situation 
for  the  Government.  That  to-day  is  our  foremost  duty.  We 
are  a  nation  in  arms.  Then  let  us  be  strong,  as  the  German 
Army  is  strong.  The  questions  of  the  hour  will  then  solve 
themselves  for  all  of  us  and  carry  victory  into  our  hearts." 

The  German  General  Staff  appeals  to  the  people  at  home  to 
take  a  calm  view  of  events,  and  says: 

"The  enemy  is  sending  out  every  few  hours  claims  to  have 
taken  villages,  woods,  and  thousands  of  prisoners,  in  reports 
that  are  no  longer  couched  in  the  language  of  soldiers,  but  are 
fantastic  hymns  of  victory  that  mock  truth,  in  an  effort  to 
undermine  German  confidence."' 

Discussing  this  appeal,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  remarks: 

"The   highest    leadership  of  our   nation's  armies,    which    for 
nearly  two  years  has  held  our  fate  in  its  hands,  speaks  to  us 
the  same  highest   Leadership  which  has  with  wisdom  and  clear- 
sightedness survived  a  whole  row  of  critical  days  and   has  led 

us  to  victory  in  many  theaters  of  war.  Our  highest  leadership 
deserves  our  confidence.  The  Army  Irusts  it.  Why  should  not 
those  at    home  do  the  same'.' 

It  would  be  a  sorry  page  in  the  history  of  the  war  if  if  were 
later  said  that,  alt  ho  our  victorious  armies,  unshaken,  fulfilled 
their  duties,  those  :it  home  did  not-.  As  yet,  this  cannot  he 
d  of  us,  hut  nevertheless  we  shall  harken  to  the  admonition 
from  '.real  Headquarters.  Our  warriors  defy  fire  arid  steel. 
Those  at  home,  too.  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  shaken 
an  ocean  of  printed  paper.  The  Nation  and  Army  are  one 
in  Iheir  will  to  win  and  their  confidence  in  victory.  The  whole 
militar  ion  affords  us  good  prospects  for  the  future,  and 


the  lying  reports  of  our  enemies  shoidd  hardly  succeed  in  rob- 
bing the  German  nation  of  its  'calm  and  confidence'  which 
the  soldier  must  feel  at  his  back  if  he  is  to  expend  joyously 
his  all  in  defense  of  his  home." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  refers  to  Germany  as  having  her  back 
to  the  wall.     The  passage  runs: 

"In  these  hundred  weeks  of  war  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  forcing  our  enemies  to  peace,  notwithstanding  their  failures. 
The  hopes  of  the  enemy  are  still  strong.  They  are  showing 
mt>re  and  more  arrogance.  Every  man  and  every  woman  in 
Germany  must  be  imprest  by  the  fact  that  this  war  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death  to  us. 

"It  would  be  vain  to  hope  for  mercy  if  our  enemies  succeed 
in  their  plans.  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  fight  with 
our  backs  to  the  wall  until  such  victory  be  achieved  that  we 
can  force  peace  on  our  foes.  In  this  our  only  hope  lies — in  the 
grimmest  warfare  at  the  front,  supported  by  our  resistance  at 
home  and  by  our  iron  will  to  hold  out.  To  him  who  can  best 
hold  his  nerves  in  rein  will  be  the  victory. 

"Successes  we  have  in  plenty.  What  we  have  left  to  do  is 
to  dictate  peace.     Deutschland  uber  Alles!" 

The  people  are  told  to  expect  a  few  reverses  in  offensives  of 
this  sort  and  are  warned  not  to  be  discouraged  by  them;  for 
example,  in  the  course  of  an  optimistic  article,  the  Diisacldorfer 
Gencralanzciger  remarks : 

"The  undertaking  is  not  so  easy  by  any  means  as  our  enemies 
thought,  if  they  hoped  that  the  British  sportsmen  would  find 
themselves  opposed  by  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  The 
unbroken  German  line,  which,  in  spite  of  hurricane  fires,  in 
spite  of  their  poison-gas  attacks,  stand  firm,  as  it  ever  will,  has 
taught-  them  that  a  hitter  offensive  like  the  ono  now  raging, 
and  which  we  know  perfectly  well  is  not-  by  any  means  at  an 
end,  will  claim  new  and  heavy  sacrifices. 

"They  must  necessarily  achieve  some  local  successes,  but  at 
this  early  stage  we  can  say  that  when  this  terrible  battle  comes 
to  a,n  end  the  result,  thanks  to  the  tenacity,  courage,  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  troops  and  the  iron  energy  and  superior  coolness 
of  our  leaders,  will  not  be  in  favor  of  the  enemy." 

Colonel  Gadke  reviews  the  situation  in  the  Berlin  Vorwarls 
and  follows  the  usual  Social-Democratic  tradition  of  taking  the 
gloomiest  possible  view.      His  conclusion  runs: 

"Of  course  we  stand  now  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
light  which  may  be  expected  to  last  long.  A  duration  of  weeks 
and  months  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  decisive  battles. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  our  chief  difficulties  are  still  before  us." 
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LIEBKNECHT'S   SWAN-SONG 

IHE  UNCROWNED  KING  OF  POTSDAM"  was  the 
former  title  of  Dr.  Liebknecht,  the  Social  Democratic 
representative  of  the  Kaiser's  residential  city,  but  he 

has  now  been  branded  with   the  stigma  of  a  traitor.     His  un- 
conquerable! opposition  to  the  war  disrupted  the  powerful  Social- 
ist party,  and  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  and  throughout  the 
country   were  a  source  of  irritation  and  embarrassment    to  the 
Government.     The    final  offense,   which   caused   his  arrest  for 
treason,  was  the  speech   lie  delivered  before  a  great  Labor-day 
demonstration  in  the  Potsdamerplatz,  in  Berlin,  on  May  1,  of 
which  we  find  a  vivid  account,  by 
a   spectator,    in    the   columns   of 
the  New  Yorker  Volkszeilung,  one 
of   the  organs   of   the   German 
Socialists   in  America.     Describ- 
ing the  scene  in  the  Potsdamer- 
platz, the  writer  says: 

"It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Tens  of  t  lion  sain  Is  of 
people  in  the  streets  and  crowds 
are  coming  from  everywhere. 
The  strange  thing  about  the 
gathering  is  its  complete  silence. 
Not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard — only 
the  noise  of  countless  feet.  Wo- 
men and  children  predominate. 
The  men,  for  the  most  part,  are 
of  advanced  age.  Liebknecht  is 
to  deliver  a  speech." 

The  sentiments  for  which  Dr. 
liebknecht  was  sentenced  on 
June  28  to  thirty  months  in 
prison  for  "general  insubordina- 
tion and  treasonable  utterances" 
aro  then  reported.     Ho  said: 

"Comrades,  some  time  ago  a 
witty  Social  Democrat  observed: 
'We  Prussians  are  a  privileged 
people.  We  have  the  right  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  we  are  entitled 
to  bear  upon  our  shoulders  the 
entire  burden  of  taxation,  and 
we  are  expected  to  hold  our 
tongues  '  So  it  is.  The  authori- 
ties never  cease  to  call  upon  us 
to  keep  silent.  Quite  a  simple 
thing  hold  your  tongue,  that's 
all.  Don't  talk!  If  you  are 
hungry,  don't  talk!  II'  your  chil- 
dren starve,  don't  talk!  They  ask  for  milk — hold  your  tongue! 
Tiny   ask  for  bread      don't  Bay  a  word! 

"Comrades,  we  are  starving,  but  no  one  must  know  it — 
least  of  all  the  soldiers.  Such  news  would  weaken  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  lighters,  therefore,  don't  complain.  Women,  hide 
away  the  truth  from  your  own  men!  Lie;  don't  tell  the  truth, 
lest  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  learn  how  things  stand.  Prus- 
sian censorship  takes  good  care  that  this  does  not  happen.      Poor 

German  soldier,  he  really  deserves  pity.     Under  the  compulsion 

of  a  warlike  Government  he  has  invaded  a  foreign  country, 
and  is  doing  his  bloody  work,  suffering  untold  horrors.  Death 
reigns  on  the  battle-field  and  his  children  at  home  are  succumb- 
ing to  hunger  and  want.  The  poor  mother  is  in  distress  and 
can  not   share  her  grief  with  her  husband. 

"The  workers  of  Germany  have  to  bleed  because  such  is  the 
will  of  the  capitalists,  of  the  superpatriots,  of  the  cannon- 
makers.  The  people  have  to  make  bloody  sacrifices  without  a 
murmur  in  order  that  these  robbers  may  mint  gold  out  of  their 
valuable  lives.  The  war  was  ushered  in  with  a  lie.  so  that  the 
workers  would  rush  to  the  battle-Holds,  and  now  the  lie  still  pre- 
sides over  the  continuance  of  this  awful  carnage." 

At  this  point  the  police  evidently  considered  it  time  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  Volkszeilung' 8  correspondent  tells  us: 

"Liebknecht  had  scarcely  finished  the  last  sentence  when  the 


ranks  became  disturbed.  Something  happened.  I  looked  round 
— endless  waves  of  human  heads.  Liebknecht  is  being  dropt 
down  from  the  platform ;  his  comrades  follow  him.  The  children 
are  alarmed,  the  air  is  full  of  cries.  Then— a  movement  never 
to  be  forgotten.  I  am  lifted  off  my  feet  by  a  human  wave  and 
carried  aside.  The  police  break  into  the  crowd,  they  trample 
many  underfoot  and  throw  others  to  the  ground. 

"We  gather  in  the  evening  to  discuss  the  situation.  We 
number  between  26  and  30  persons.  Almost  everybody  is  a 
soldier.  Some  are  officers  in  uniform.  Where  is  Liebknecht? 
No  one  knows — not  even  his  wife." 

Dr.  Liebknecht  was  sent  to  prison  to  await  trial  for  this  and 
many  other  equally  inflammable  speeches.     The  court  reduced 

the  charge  of  treason — carrying 
with  it  the  death  penalty — to 
one  of  treasonable  utterances, 
and,  in  sentencing  the  Socialist 
deputy  to  thirty  months  in 
prison,  passed  the  minimum  sen- 
tence allowed  by  the  law.  Many 
of  the  German  papers  draw  at- 
tention to  the  curious  fact  that 
trials  for  treason  were  taking 
place  simultaneously  in  England 
and  Germany,  and  comment 
somewhat  forcibly  upon  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Liebknecht  escapes 
with  the  lightest  penalty  known 
to  the  law  while  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment is  sentenced  to  death. 
None  the  less,  Dr.  Liebknecht 's 
condemnation  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  Fatherland,  and  the 
Zurcher  Zeitung  tells  us  that  riots 
have  occurred  in  Leipzig,  Chem- 
nitz, Berlin,  and  Dresden. 


CANADA'S  VIEW  OF  MEX- 
ICO— One  of  the  leading  weeklies 
of  Canada,  the  Toronto  Saturday 
Night,  in  a  sympathetic    article 

on  our  Mexican  relations,  tells  us 
what  is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 
down  there.     It  says: 


\  T  THIS  GREAT   BISTOBIC  MOMENT. 
Chorus  or  social  Democrats — "How  on  earth  shall  we  manage 

— ©  Simplicis8imus  (Munich). 


without   Liebkneelit  ? 


"  Agrarian  laws  must  be  passed 
in  Mexico  before  anything  ap- 
proximating permanent  peace  can 
come  over  that  stricken  country.  The  potential  wealth  of  Mex- 
ico is  enormous,  and  the  people,  under  fair  and  favorable  laws, 
properly  administered,  should  be  contented  and  peaceful,  and, 
moreover,  they  no  doubt  would.  The  trouble  in  Mexico 
begins  and  ends  with  the  land  problem,  for  to-day  twelve  mil- 
lions of  natives  are  deprived  of  homesteads  in  their  own  land. 
Mexico  is  a  country  of  vast  estates,  mean,  low  wages,  little 
work,  commercial  tyranny,  death  from  near  starvation,  and  at 
last  a  pauper's  gra\e.  The  average  Mexican  would  work  if  he 
could,  but  as  he  can  not  obtain  a  decani  living  in  this  manner 
for  himself  and  his  family,  he  takes  to  warfare  as  the  only  way 

out 

"The  twelve  million  Mexican  Indians  are  to-day  little  better 
than  slaves  At  least  half  of  them  are  absolutely  illiterate,  and 
naturally  have  scant  appreciation  of  the  real  situation  in  their 
own  and  neighboring  countries.  And  here  is  where  the  danger 
lies  in  respect  to  the  1'nitod  States.  These  poor  Mexicans  are 
being  led  to  believe  thai  any  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  means  permanent  occupation.  That  a  country 
should  take  the  trouble  to  do  for  them  what  the  United  States 
did  for  Cuba  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  As  for  the  edu- 
cated minority,  they  being  the  landowners,  who  would  naturally 
suffer  from  the  introduction  of  any  jusl  system  of  agrarian  laws, 
it  is  wisdom  on  their  part  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
by  false  statements  as  regards  America's  aims.'" 


LIQUID   FIRE   AS   A  WEAPON 


AMONG  THE  CURIOUS  REVIVALS  of  ancient  or 
/—\  medieval  modes  of  attack  in  the  present  war  none 
-*-  -^-  perhaps  is  more  interesting  than  the  German  use  of  the 
old  "sea-fire,"  or  of  something  that  seems  to  resemble  the 
descriptions  of  that  Byzantine  precursor  of  gunpowder.  The 
device  is  simplicity  itself:  noth- 
ing but  a  blazing  jet  of  com- 
bustible liquid.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  daily  papers,  some- 
thing of  this  sort  was  suggested 
to  General  McClellan  during  our 
own  Civil  War,  and  summarily 
rejected  by  him  as  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  principles  of 
modern  warfare.  Evidently  the 
Central  Powers  do  not  agree  with 
this  dictum;  but  then  a  number 
of  ideas  of  what  constitutes  pro- 
priety in  warfare  have  suffered 
somewhat  rudely  during  the  pres- 
ent contest.  A  contributor  to 
Tin  Sriinlijir  American  Supple- 
ment describes  the  flame-throw- 
ing device  as  follows: 


EARLY  TYPE  OF  "  FLAMMENWERFER 


FLAME  DEFLECTED  BY  A  SHIELD. 


"Among  the  many  scientific 
tools  of  destruction  employed  in 
the  war,  the  so-called  Flammen- 
werfer  of  the  Germans — a  more 
or  less  hoselike  apparatus  for 
hurling  jets  of  flaming  liquid — ■ 
holds  an  important  place,  as 
much  by  virtue  of  the  moral 
effect  produced  as  by  any  ma- 
terial damage  achieved,  even  tho 
the  latter  may  be  considerable. 
Contrary  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted notion,  this  idea  of  pro- 
jecting upon  the  adverse  trenches 
and  their  occupants  a  rain  of 
liquid  fire  was  no  sudden  after- 
thought of  the  German  mind. 
It  was  conceived,  studied,  and 
perfected  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  war,  and  its  history 
may  be  traced  [in  the  German 
patent  office. 

•'  In  the  earliest  models,  (In- 
combustible liquid  was  propelled 
by  a  gas-condenser  out  of  a  port- 
able or  fixt  reservoir,  and  was 
lighted  by  some  automatic  de- 
vice as  i!  escaped  from  the  nozle  of  the  projecting  instrument. 
Subsequent  improvements  have  been  made  with  the  sole  object 
of  overcoming  certain  disadvantages  inherent  in  this  model. 

"With  the  instrument  described,  the  flaming  jet  can  make  its 
effects  felt  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  forty-five  yards,  but  is  not 
capable  of  exceeding  that  range  effectively,  because  of  the 
consumption  of  the  liquid  in  transit.  Further,  with  the  main 
,l>  i   thus  in  ignition  afc  the  mouth  of  the  apparatus,  enough  heat 

given  off  to  embarrass  seriously  the  operator. 

"These  facts  made  clear  the  desirability  of  a  method  of 
ignition  whereby  the  inflammable  fluid  would  not  begin  to 
burn  until  it  had  almost,  or  quite,  reached  its  objective  Not 
only  would  useless  consumption  of  the  fuel  be  thus  avoided, 
but  the  effective  range  would  be  increased,  and  the  effects  of 
the  instrument,  at  a  given  range,  greatly  heightened. 

'To  meet  these  demands,   a   double-barreled   liquid-gun    was 
devised,  having  the  upper  barrel  much  smaller  than  the  lower, 


IMPROVED  "  TYPE,  WITH  ATTACHED  IGNITION-JET, 


HOW  THE  DEVICE  IS  FED  FROM  A   PROTECTED  RESERVOIR. 

TYPIOS   OF    KLAMK-l'KO.IKCTOIiS. 


and  pivoted  so  as  to  turn  independently.  The  fluid  is  shot  from 
the  two  barrels  simultaneously,  but  only  that  from  the  upper 
one  ignites  automatically.  This  small,  burning  stream  is  so 
directed  that  it  unites  with  the  larger,  non-burning  one  at  any 
desired  point,  and  then,  of  course,  ignites  the  large  jet.  The 
small  stream  is  then  shut  off,  the  large  one  continuing  to  flow. 

The  flames  do  not  spread  back- 
ward along  the  jet  toward  the 
nozle,  but  are  carried  forward 
to  the  target,  and,  striking  the 
ground,  form  a  veritable  sheet  of 
fire,  which  continues  to  ignite  the 
fluid  as  fast  and  as  long  as  it  falls. 
"Only  at  this  one  point  is  the 
large  jet  in  contact  with  the 
flame.  All  combustion,  there- 
fore, takes  place  at  the  spot  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good — or 
harm;  and  at  that  point  a  very 
severe  conflagration  takes  place, 
much  more  severe  than  is 
possible  when  the  combustible 
fluid  wastes  its  substance  upon 
the  air  between  gun  and  target. 
It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that 
flexibility  of  Are  is  not  sacrificed. 
By  gradual  change  in  the  trajec- 
tory, the  objective  can  be  shifted 
without  interrupting  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  ignition;  so  that  the 
field  may  be  developed  in  any 
direction  desired,  and  a  rain  of 
fire  of  any  sort  whatever  pro- 
duced. Further,  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  liquid  to  burst  into 
flame  at  the  moment  of  impact, 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  let  it 
flow  for  some  time  'cold,'  until 
the  entire  objective  region  is 
saturated,  then,  turning  on  the 
kindling  jet,  to  produce  a  holo- 
caust throughout  that  region. 

"The  method  of  expulsion  of 
t  he  jet  from  the  apparatus,  as 
well  as  means  of  combustion,  has 
been  greatly  improved.  As  in- 
dicated above,  in  the  earliest 
Flammenwerfers  devised  by  the 
Germans,  the  inflammable  liquid 
was  driven  from  its  reservoir  by 
pressure  of  carbonic  acid  or  other 
gas.  But,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  absorption 
manifested  toward  all  gases  by 
the  hydrocarbons  best  adapted 
for  use  as  the  basis  of  liquid  fire, 
the  best  part  of  the  expulsive 
5,'ases  was  merely  dissolved  in  t  he  liquid.  Not  only  did  this  cause 
a  direct  and  serious  diminution  in  pressure,  but  it  led  to  mixing 
of  liquid  and  gas;  so  that  as  the  fluid  issued  from  the  nozle  it  no 
longer  exhibited  the  uniform  and  compact  structure  necessary  for 
accurate  aiming  and  efficient  combustion,  but  was  composed 
of  a  frothy,  bubbling  mixture  of  liquid  and  gas,  which,  putting 
forth  but  feeble  opposition  to  the  atmospheric  resistance,  had  its 
range  materially  shortened.  All  these  difficulties  are  obviated 
by  the  substitution  of  a  mechanical  pump,  or,  if  safety  or  con- 
.  veuienee  demand  that  the  reservoir  shall  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  firing-line,  several  pumps  in  series  as  motive 
power  in  the  expulsion  of  the  liquid  from  the  gun. 

"The  liquids  most  commonly  employed  in  these  Flammenr 
werfera  are  the  low  coal-tar  oils  resulting  from  the  distillation 
of  tar  at  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres  or  more.  The  particular 
compound  most  used  by  the  Germans  is  a  mixture  of  gasoline 
and   pitch.     Under  combustion  this  gives  off  a  thick,  grayish 


"IMPROVED"  APPARATUS,  WITH  SEPARATE  KJNITION-JET 
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smoke,   which    not   merely  obscures  the  vision  of  those  under 
fire,  but  lia,s  an  intolerable  odor." 


OLD   OIL   IN   NEW   BOTTLES 

THERE  IS  A  WELL-FOUNDKD  popular  prejudice 
against  "deodorized"  foods.  The  odor  that  is  removed 
may  be  thai  of  decay,  or  it  may  indicate  the  presence  of 
impurities.  Removal  of  the  odor  may  possibly  remove  also  the 
objectionable  source  of  the  odor;  but  in  many  cases  the  source 
remains,  and  the  deodorizing  process  does  away  only  with  the 
salutary  signal  warning  the  eater  a  was  from  a  poisonous  prod- 
uct. Many  of  the  oils  now  used  for  salads  are  quite  properly 
deodorized  before  placing  them  on  the  market,  especially  when 
obtained  I'rom  seeds.  The  same  process,  however,  has  been 
applied  to  interior  or  impure  olive-oil;  and  it  is  contended  by 
Dr.  Edward  8.  Hodgskin,  writing  in  The  National  Food  Magazine 
(Cooperstown,  N.  Y.j,  that  it  then  constitutes  a  fraud.  He 
points  out   that   the  mere  chemical    process  of  deodori/.ation  can 

not  make  the  cheap  oils  formerly  used  for  machinery  or  soap- 
making  any  more  fit  for  human  consumption.     As  we  read: 

"Olive-oil  to  be  sold  tor  public  consumption  should,  if  it 
conforms  to  the  law,  be  < 1 1 1 1 >  olive-oil  prest  directly  from  the 
olives  and  not  treated  otherwise  than  in  the  method  prescribed 
by  the  local  laws  immediately  at  the  time  of  pressing. 

'.'Anything  else  is  substitution,  and  oil  imported  into  this 
country  Stamped  or  marked  olive-oil,  which  has  been  chemically 
treated,  even  if  it  was  originally  Alive-oil,  is  a  direct  violation  of 
not  only  the  word  but  the  spirit  of  our  present  Pure-Food  Law. 

"Very    recently    my    attention    was   called   to   a    most    glaring 

imposition  on  t  he  public  as  well  as  the  United  States  Government. 

I  refer  to  the  subject  of  deodorized  olive-oils  which  are  finding 
their  way  into  this  country  under  labels  stating  that  the  packages 
contain  refined,  filtered  olive-oil.  The  trouble  with  this  proposi- 
tion under  the  most,  reasonable  argument  is  this:  The  very  so- 
called  refining  is  not  refining,  bill  is  the  result  of  chemical  treat- 
ments, and  consequently  to  sell  inferior  oils  so  Seated  as  pure 
olive-oil  is  a  positive  fraud.  It  is  very  apparent  to  any  one  of 
open  mind  that  to  take  the  cheapest  grade  of  olive-oils,  oils 
formerly  used  for  machinery  and  soap-making,  or  oils  that  have 
become    rancid    or    that    have    been    used    only    for   illuminating 


PORTABLE  APPARATUS  FOR  PROJECTING  FLAMES 

\.  carbonic   acid;    ti.  gas;    P,  gasoline;    R,   valve;    I.  Igniter   for 
lighting  the  Inflammable  liquid;  J,  flame. 

purposes,  and  so  treat  them  and  alter  them  by  chemical  process 

that   they  become  edible,  is  nothing  else  than  fraud. 

"The  processes  of  deodorizing  seed-oils  has  made  them  market- 
able, and  any  one  who  pays  anj  attention  to  the  subject  knows 
I  hat  unless  seed-oils  were  so  treated  and  deodorized  they  could  not 
possibly  be  used  for  human  consumption.     This  is  all  right,  and 


no  one  claims  thai  the  product  is  sold  or  marketed  under  any 
other  condition;  but  the  point  of  this  article  is  that  inferior- 
grade  olive-oils  bo  treated  and  sold  as  pure  olive-oils  are  not 
such,  and  if  sold  labeled  pure  olive-oil  are  a  fraud  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 

"It  is  perfectly  absurd  that  olive-oil  so  unfit  for  human  con- 


lllustrationi  bj  courtesj     f       Fhe  Scientific   Uuariran,  '   New  York. 

OPERATING   A  FLAME-PROJECTOR  IN  A  GERMAN  TRENCH. 


sumption  that  it  has  only  been  used  commercially  or  for  soap- 
making  can  be  so  treated  chemically  that  the  resulting  product 
will  be  pure  olive-oil.  Yet,  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  no  known  way  that  this  chemically  treated  second-grade,  or 
really  very  inferior,  product  can  be  determined,  especially  if  it  is 
mixed  with  some  real  pure  olive-oil." 

The  process  of  deodorization,  Dr.  Hodgskin  goes  on  to  say, 
consists,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows:  Alter  the  oil  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  alkaline  lye  it  is  worked  through  fullers'  earth  and 
then  treated  with  sulfuric  acid  and  bone  charcoal,  afterward 
with  steam  generated  in  a  vacuum.  The  cost  is  about  ."50  to  40 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  amount  of  acidity 
in  the  oil.      He  goes  on: 

"The  United  States  Government  should  protect  the  importer 
of  pure  high-grade  oils  and  cause  the  manufacturer  of  such 
chemically  treated  oils  to  label  them  so.  To  allow  them  to  come 
into  the  country  under  other  conditions  is  unfair  and  unjust, 
as  it  is  not  a  wholesome  article,  and  as  a  food  has  no  real  value 
compared  with  the  pure  natural  oil.  when  ready  for  the  market. 
If  necessary,  the  Government  should  compel  the  manufacturer 
abroad  to  have  his  factory  so  open  to  inspection  to  the  consular 
service  that  such  substitution  (for  substitution  it  is)  would  be 
impossible.  1  feel  that  if  those  interested  in  having  pure  olive- 
oil  would  unite  in  protesting  against  this  palpably  illegal 
practise,  something  would  be  done  to  compel  OUT  eminent  chem- 
ists to  find  a  wa\  to  determine  it.  or.  as  1  said  before,  make  it 
impossible  at  its  source. 

"Olive-oil  has  such  a  positive  definite  place  in  our  diet  as  a 
food  that  it  is  tin-  real  duty  of  the  Government  to  safeguard 
it  in  ever}  way  possible.  It  is  wholesome,  palatable,  and  more 
quickly  generates  heat  and  energy  than  any  fat  used  from 
animals. 

"Consideration  of  this  subject  is  at  the  present  time  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  as  soon  as  this  war  is  over  our  customs 
officers  will  have  to  exercise  more  care  than  ever  before." 
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FOREIGN  CREOSOTE  SUPERFLUOUS 

OUR  POLICY  of  wasting  our  own  industrial  material 
and  then  importing  from  Europe,  in  the  proud  belief 
that  we  were  thereby  gaining  something,  has  already 
been  happily  altered  by  the  necessities  born  of  the  great  war 
overseas.  From  The  Railway  Review  (New  York)  we  learn 
of  another  particular  in  which  good  stuff,  hitherto  thrown 
away,  may  henceforth  be  used  to  replace  European  importa- 
tions. We  have  been  deliberately  wasting  coal-tar,  it  appears, 
and  then  purchasing  from  the  Germans  one  of  its  derivatives — 
creosote — that  is  now  indispensable  to  us  as  a  preservative  of 
wooden  railway-ties,  paving-blocks,  and  the  like.  The  waste 
before  the  War  alone  would  have  furnished  80  per  cent,  of  what 
we  need,  and  we  now  waste  quite  enough  to  give  us  the  whole 
desired  product.  Comment  seems  unnecessary.  Says  the  paper 
named  above: 

"Piles  of  track-ties,  colored  dark  with  creosote  or  some 
mixture  thereof,  are  now  a  familiar  sight  along  the  right  of  way 
of  railroads,  both  East  and  West,  and  one  is  imprest  that  pre- 
servative treatment  of  this  class  of  track-material  has  come  to 
stay.  The  experience  with  treated  ties  in  this  country,  on  any 
considerable  scale,  dates  practically  from  about  1885.  The 
use  of  creosote  for  treating  ties,  however,  did  not  begin  with 
much  earnestness  until  about  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  being 
employed  extensively  and  in  increasing  quantities. 

"When  the  European  War  began  it  was  feared  that  this 
industry  might  be  given  much  of  a  setback,  owing  to  the  cutting- 
off  of  the  importation  of  the  German  oils.  Not  only  were  large 
quantities  of  creosote  being  imported  from  Germany,  but  the 
German  article  was  superior  in  grade  to  that  which  was  being 
imported  from  England.  The  result  of  the  war  on  the  creosote- 
supply,  as  well  as  on  the  grade  of  the  article,  has,  however, 
been  unexpected,  for  not  only  have  larger  quantities  been  im- 
ported from  England  than  ever  before,  but  the  quality  of  the 
oils  from  that  source  has  been  greatly  improved,  until  they  now 
excel  those  of  German  manufacture.  The  cause  of  this  situa- 
tion has  been  the  greatly  increased  quantities  of  coal-tar  dis- 
tilled in  England  for  the  production  of  munitions.  Fortunately 
for  the  timber-preserving  interests,  the  distillates  from  tar  that 
are  most  useful  for  making  munitions  are  those  that  pass  over 
at  the  lower  temperatures  of  the  process,  or  the  most  volatile 
products,  so  that  the  further  distillation  of  the  residue  into 
creosote  produces  the  heavy  oils  that  volatilize  slowly  and  are 
recognized  as  the  most  valuable  ingredients  for  creosote  for 
timber-treatment. ' ' 

What  is  "creosote"?  The  term,  we  are  told,  is  a  very  in- 
definite one  as  indicating  the  properties  of  an  oil  suitable  for 
treating  timber.  Any  of  the  distillates  of  coal-tar  is  called  a 
"creosote";  and  the  difference  in  volatility  between  the  prod- 
ucts that  distil  over  at  the  lower  temperatures,  and  those  which 
pass  over  only  at  high  temperatures,  is  great.  As  the  dis- 
tillates which  come  off  at  the  lower  temperatures  are  the  most 
volatile,  it  is  desirable  to  have  none,  or  but  little,  of  these  in 
creosote  for  wood-preservation,  because  they  will  not  remain 
in  the  timber.     To  quote  further: 

"Regarding  creosotes  of  American  manufacture,  there  have 
been  two  popular  misconceptions,  one  being  that  the  American 
oils  were  necessarily  of  inferior  grade,  and  the  other  that  there 
was  not,  or  is  not,  sufficient  raw  material  to  produce  the  quantity 
that  is  needed  for  wood-preservation  purposes. 

"While  a  great  deal  of  American  creosote-oils  on  the  market 
have  been  of  the  volatile  character,  there  has  never  been  a  reason 
why  this  should  be  so  except  that  of  expediency  on  the  part  of 
tar-distillers,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  utilize  other  products  or 
by-products  of  tar-distillation  and  produce  only  such  quantities 
of  creosote  as  came  off  incidentally  to  the  main  purpose 

"The  question  of  the  quality  of  American  creosote  is  one  as 
to  whether  the  manufacture  of  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
producer  or  only  an  incidental  one;  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  producing  oils  that  meet  the  highest  specifications 
and  requirements,  if  only  the  manufacturer  aims  to  do  such. 
The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  that  heavy  oils  of  American  manu- 
facture are  available  that  surpass  the  best  commercial  product 
of  Germany  in  evaporation-tests. 

"As  for  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  this  country,  there 


might  always  have  been  a  larger  production  of  creosote  had  it 
not  been  for  waste  of  tar,  some  of  this  being  deliberate.  To-day, 
the  production  of  coal-tar  from  coke-ovens  alone  is  sufficient 
for  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  creosote  that  is  needed 
in  the  wood-preserving  industry.  But  the  production  of  coal- 
tar  is  about  to  be  largely  increased.  With  by-product  coke- 
ovens  built,  being  built,  and  projected,  the  quantity  of  coal-tar 
available  will  soon  be  increased  50  to  60  per  cent.,  or  enough 
to  supply  more  than  all  the  raw  material  needed  for  our  creo- 
sote-supply." 


IS   HOMINY   GONE,   TOO? 

A  NOTHER  FRIGHTFUL  REVELATION  has  been  made 
/-A  by  the  scientist  whose  discovery  of  the  extinction  of 
■*-  -^-  potato-seed  caused  s\ich  excitement  not  long  ago.  He 
asserts,  in  the  magazine  of  which  he  is  the  editor — The  Guide  to 
Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  July) — that  old-fashioned  hominy 
is  no  more.  One  may,  it  is  true,  buy  in  any  grocery  something 
that  goes  by  the  name ;  but  it  is  a  poor,  pale  sort  of  food  beside  the 
golden  delight  that  our  grandsires  ate.  "In  all  the  corn-fields,  in 
all  the  grist-mills,  in  all  the  kitchens,  hominy,"  he  assures  us,  "is 
only  a  memory  to  the  older  members  of  mankind."  During  a 
correspondence  extending  over  more  than  three  years  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  search  of  this  lost  hominy,  Editor  Bigelow  has 
yet,  he  says,  to  find  the  first  particle  of  the  real  thing.  He 
writes: 

"I  have  been  deluged  with  letters  telling  of  innumerable  places 
where  one  might  obtain  hominy,  and  into  these  places  I  have 
chased  the  fleeing  will-o'-the-wisp,  only  to  find  something  en- 
tirely different — what  every  New  England  boy  knew  half  a 
century  ago  as  hulled  corn,  or  the  monstrosity  that  any  self- 
respecting  New  England  boy  would  have  been  ashamed  to  know, 
a  pale-faced,  blanched,  Japanese-like  form  of  corn,  known  as 
hominy-grits.  Now,  it  is  neither  hulled  corn  nor  this  so-called 
hominy-grits  the  loss  of  which  I  am  deploring,  but  real  hominy 
from  yellow  corn. 

"Good  old  Noah  Webster — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Daniel, 
too- — knew  what  hominy  was,  knew  that  the  original  was  common, 
yellow,  Indian  corn— broken  by  the  Indians.  Of  course,  when  they 
pounded  it  with  a  pestle  in  the  hollow  of  a  stone,  their  breaking 
was  somewhat  irregular.  The  white  tman  improved  upon  that. 
He  broke  the  grains  by  placing  the  grist-mill  stones  far  apart,  and 
then  sifted  out  the  soft,  mealy  portion  by  some  process  not 
known  to  the  writer.  The  thin  skin  covering  the  corn  was  re- 
movable. Good  old  Webster  tells  us  that  the  word  itself  is 
closely  associated  with  the  term  'rokohamin,'  used  in  Virginia, 
but  the  Virginians  parched  the  corn  before  they  pounded  it. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a  variety  of  processes,  but  the  process 
that  produced  the  real  material  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  New 
Englander  is  unfortunately  no  more  or  is  beyond  the  researches 
of  my  three  years'  correspondence. 

"After  something  like  a  year's  correspondence,  an  aged  miller 
promised  that  if  he  could  ever  find  the  spare  time  he  would  grind 
a  bushel  of  the  real  old  stuff.  I  waited  for  six  months  and  then 
wrote  inquiring  if  he  were  not  almost  ready  to  find  the  time, 
but  a  marked  copy  of  a  paper,  mailed  to  me  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, told  me  that  he  had  passed  on  beyond  time. 

"There  was  another  miller  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut. 
Oh,  yes,  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  can  com- 
plete repairs  on  the  grist-mill  he  will  supply  all  I  need.  For  a 
time  he  answered  the  letters,  especially  when  I  enclosed  a 
stamped  and  self-addrest  envelop,  but  as  it  is  now  a  year  and 
a  half  since  he  made  the  last  report  on  those  repairs,  I  judge  that 
mill  is  either  in  a  state  of  collapse,  or  else  that  he  has  joined  my 
first  miller  in  a  conference  beyond  time. 

"In  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  an  old  homestead,  I  found  a 
man  that  said,  'I  know  just  what  you  want,'  and,  smacking  his 
lips,  continued,  'My,  but  I  can  remember  those  hominy-pies  even 
to  this  day.'  'That  is  it.  You  have  got  it  right,'  I  said.  'Pies 
with  luscious  raisins  and  a  custard,  all  made  of  the  real  old 
hominy.'  'Well,'  he  continued,  ' I  do  not  know  as  you  can  get  it 
in  stores  nowadays.  We  have  discontinued  it  in  the  North,  but 
they  are  not  quite  up  to  us  in  the  South,  and  they  still  have 
hominy.'  'You  mean,'  I  said,  'they  are  far  ahead  of  us  if  they 
still  have  hominy  and  we  have  not.'  '  I  will  give  you  a  few  ad- 
dresses,' he  said.  I  wrote  to  several,  including  a  famous  old 
grist-mill  in  Richmond,  Virginia.     One  man  was  kind  enough  to 
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write,  'Wo  have  the  real  hominy, '  and  to  send  me  a  liberal  pack- 
age.    Imagine  my  disappointment  when  I  found  it  was  nothing 

but  such  as  is  sold  at  department  stores. 

"John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  why  do  you  not  come  back  and 
reprimand  some  of  these  grocers  for  Using  your  classic  'bowl  of 
samp  and  milk'  as  a  misuse  of  the  name  samp?  It  is  about  as 
iieai-  what:  you  had  in  mind  as  huckleberries  are  to  peas. 

"Went,  to  visit  a  man  in  New 
Jersey.  lb*  said-  'We  have  hero  an 
old-fashioned  grist-mill.  They  have 
just  what,  you  want.'  Gleefully  1 
alighted  from  the  automobile  and 
accosted  the  man  at  the  desk:  'Give 
me  a  peck  of  hominy,  will  you?'  The 
man  at  the  desk  laughed  and  said:  '  I 
know  what  you  want.  We  have  not 
gol  if.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
tell  aboutit.'  Then  I  realized  that  I 
had  grown  beyond  youthful  years 
when  a  full-grown  man  like  that  had 
io  refer  to  Ins  grandfat her! 

"A  young  friend  in  the  back  coun- 
try of  Connecticut,  known  as  Colum- 
bia, tried  to  sing  not  only  'Hail 
Columbia,'  but  'Hail  Hominy,'  as 
having   discovered  the  desideratum. 

She  told   me  where  to  write  to  get   all 

I    ueeded.      Result,   loss  of  another 

Iwo-cent  stamp  and  the  stenogra- 
pher's time. 

"  Isn't  it  strange  that  the  human 
race  will  let    drop  out,  of   use   such  a 

delicious  food?  Where  is  the  whole- 
sale grocer  that  will  make  fame  and 
fortune  by  putting  up  the  real  ma- 
teria] and  placing  it  on  the  market? 
lie  need  not  I  r\  to  palm  off  on  us  any 
white     hominy-grits   for    any    hulled 

corn  similar  to  that  made  from  lye  over  wood-ashes.  Nor 
he  try  to  convince  any  one  that  those  white  particles  ar 
real  thing.      1  bar  that  the  making  of  hominy  is  a  lost  art.' 


tached  to  the  <-ams  and  drawn  forward,  and  drop!  on  the  ground, 
whereupon  the  cam  comes  in  contact  with  them  and  its  toothed 
surface  engages  with  similar  depressions  on  the  foot.  The 
whole  machine  is  raised  and  moved  forward  and  gently  placed 
on  the  ground  again,  the  motion  suggesting  nothing  more  than 
a  deliberate  walk,  it  is  said  that  this  additional  apparatus 
represents  no    more   weight    than   the   -kids,   planks,   ami    other 


WHITE   OUTLINE 
SHOWS  FOOT- 
ELEVATED  WHEN 
STATIONARY 


HEAVY 

CENTRAL 

PLATFORM,, 


FOOT  ON  GROUN 


By  eonrtNj  ot  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "  New  y,,rk. 

THE  EXCAVATING-MACHIXE  THAT   WALKS  TO   ITS  JOB. 

Two  footlike  pieces  are  suspended  beneath  Hie  cams  on  either  side  of  the  driving-shaft.  In  moving, 
I  he  feel  arc  lifted  and  lowered  alternately,  producing  a  steady,  deliberate  walk.  To  change  the  course 
of  the  machine,  it   Is  turned  when  resting  on  the  central  revolving  platform 


A   WALKING   EXCAVATOR 

A  Bid  EXCAVAT1NG-MACHINE,  which  literally  walks 
to  its  job,  is  being  used  by  the  Government  on  one  of 
-  the  great  irrigation  projects  of  the  Southwest,  and  the 
advantages  of  this  pedestrian  accomplishment  are  set  forth  in 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  July).     Says  this  magazine: 

"  Most  of  the  machines  of  this  character  are  built  to  roll  over 
the  ground  on  wheels,  bul  its  movements  are  necessarily  limited, 

lor  it  (hire  go  only  where  the  ground  litis  been  carefully  prepared 
for  it.  Unless  the  path  is  most  favorable,  planks  must  be  carried 
ahead  and  laid  for  it  lo  move  over.  Otherwise  the  wheels  would 
tear  up  the  road,  and  such  a  thing  as  making  a  short  cut  across 
the  country  would  lie  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would  soon  be 
hopelessly  stalled  and  its  extrication  only  made  possible  by 
removing  it  piecemeal.  In  fact,  this  is  the  way  in  which  these 
machines   are    generally    transported    from    one    job   to   another. 

They  are  taken  apart  and  transported  in  convenient  parts  and 
reassembled  at  the  new  point  in  the  Held  of  operations. 

"This  perambulating  excavator  will   'walk'  along  the  road 

without    tiny    regard    to    the   character  of   its   structure   and   not 

leave  a  footprint  behind;  and  furthermore,  if  the  road  does  not 
happen  to  lie  the  shortest  route,  the  machine  will  walk  across 
COUntrj  over  soft  ground  which  will  barely  hold  a  man.  If  a 
house,   tree,  or  hill   happens  to  he  in   the  way   this  machine  will 

walk  around  it.  covering  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 

or  thirty  feet  a  minute,  a  \  erv  respectable  speed  for  such  a 
lumbering  sprinter. 

"When  the  digger  is  at  its  regular  work  of  excavating,  it  rests 
on  a  heavy  central  platform,  on  which  it  is  revolved,  so  that 
activities  of  the  bucket  may  he  accurately  controlled.  When 
ii  is  desired  to  have  the  machine  move,  the  engine  is  connected 

with  a  driving-shaft  extending  across  the  width  of  the  excavator. 
On  each  end  of  this,  outside  o\'  the  house  of  the  operator,  are 
mounted  two  large  cams.  Directly  under  each  of  these  there 
is  suspended  a  foot.       \s  the  shaft  revolves,  these  feet  are  lifted 

by  the  chains  which  are  suspended  from  a  carrying-beam  at- 


paraphernalia  made  use  of  in  the  movement  of  other  excavating- 
machines  when  shifting  location. 

"In  this  manner  the  machine  will  follow  a  straight  line.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  change  its  course  .  .  .  the  walking  apparatus 
is  stopt  when  the  combined  weight  is  resting  on  the  revolving 
platform  under  the  center  of  the  machine.  By  making  use  of 
the  latter  the  machine  is  headed  in  the  desired  direction,  after 
which  it  will  proceed  along  its  new  course  as  long  as  desired. 
When  engaged  in  trench-work,  which  is  of  a  progressive  char- 
acter, the  machine  'walks'  along  as  the  work  on  the  trench  is 
completed.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  reclamation  service, 
in  which  these  machines  are  employed  by  the  Government  instead 
of  mule-teams,  which  have  been  eliminated  by  machinery." 


SNIPING  BY  TELESCOPE— German  snipers  are  said  to  be 
better  shots  than  the  English  because  their  rifles  have  telescopic- 
sights  which  are  illuminated  at  night.  This  statement  is  reported 
by  a  writer  in  The  British  }fcdical  Journal  (.London),  to  have 
been  made  by  a  British  sergeant  on  furlough  from  France.  To 
quote  directly: 

"This  device,  he  stated,  placed  them  at  a  great  advantage  as 
compared  with  our  own  men,  who.  he  stated,  had  no  such  aids 
to  efficient  marksmanship.  We  are  well  aware  thai  telescopic 
and  mirror  sights  tire  delicate  and  easily  damaged,  and  are  in 
consequence  not  well  suited  for  general  military  use.  There 
seems,  however,  no  valid  reason  why  picked  shots  detailed  for 
special  duty  should  not  be  provided  with  the  most  effective 
sights  which  exist,  even  if  the  rifle  so  fitted  require  special  care. 
Several  optical  sights  have  been  devised,  and  some  of  them  have 
done  excellent  service  in  match  shooting.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  —  the  use  of  lenses  without  any  tube,  as  in  the 
early  aerial  telescopes;  the  employment  of  lenses  to  give  a 
reference-line,  with  or  without  optical  aid.  the  so-called  collimat- 
ing  sights;  and  finally,  telescopes,  prismatic  or  otherwise,  com- 
plete in  themselves  with  arrangements  for  elevation  and  de- 
tleetion,  and  with  means  for  ready  attachment  to  the  rifle.  The 
besl  known  telescopic  sight  is  that  of  Dr.  Common,  which  he 
perfected  in  L901;  as  regards  principle  it  has  not  been  improved 
on.  The  Zeiss  prism  teloscope-sighi  is  really  a  small  periscope; 
it  has  the  disadvantage  that  considerable  light  is  lost  in  the 
prisms,  far  more  than  in  a  simple  telescope.  In  this  sight,  and 
in  the  similar  (Joeiv.  prism-sight,  means  are  provided  for  illumi- 
nating the  cross-wires  at  night." 


A  GERMAN  THRUST  AT  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY 


THAT  there  may  be  something  wrong  in  the  educational 
state  of  Germany  is  now  being  reluctantly  admitted 
in  the  Fatherland  itself  after  the  long  period  of  supreme 
pride  in  its  Kultur.  The  school  system,yt  appears,  is  found  to 
be  far  inferior  even  to  that  of  some  countries  which  Germany 
ranks  beneath  herself.  This  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Karl  Muthesius 
in  a  book  called  "The  Culture  of  the  Future  Germany,"  pub- 
lished in  Stuttgart,  who  previsions  the  educational  system  of 
the  Germany-to-be.  The  school  system  is  now  so  generously 
supported  that  the  school  budget  nearly  equals  the  military, 
but  he  declares  it  must  be  made  over  on  democratic  lines. 

That  the  people  are  devoted  to  education  needs  only  for 
proof  the  pictured  contrast  of  the  British  and  German  soldier. 
"While  the  English  Tommies  were  playing  football  during  their 
hours  of  relaxation,  the  tender  German  soldiers  went  in  groups 
through  the  destroyed  cities  of  Belgium  and  France,  begging 
their  officers  kindly  to  explain  to  them  the  historical  and 
artistic  value  of  the  monuments."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Germany's  schools  reduced  to  0.04  per  cent,  the  proportion  of 
unlettered  among  her  soldiers,  the  writer  sees  grave  defects  in 
the  system  of  education  prevailing  in  the  Fatherland.  Its  first 
lack,  he  says,  is  that  of  unity,  both  organic  and  territorial. 
It  bears  too  many  traits  of  "the  sad  and  inglorious  past  of  our 
political  factionalism."     We  read: 

"Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  as  in  many  other  essential  reforms,  so  also 
in  this  great  educational  revolution  of  ours.  We  have,  rela- 
tively speaking,  more  skilled  laborers  than  the  Allies,  but  not 
enough.  The  child  of  every  workingman,  of  every  farmer,  ought 
to  have,  free  of  charge,  at  his  disposal,  the  benefits  of  a  tech- 
nical education.  But  the  most  important  argument  for  the 
proposed  federalization  and  democratization  of  our  education 
is  the  necessity  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  still  yawning  between 
the  various  classes  of  our  population.  The  war  has  again,  as 
in  1870,  united  us;  but  will  this  brotherly  love  outlive  the 
trenches?  Wby  not  recognize  it  frankly  before  all  the  world? 
After  forty-six  years  of  official  unification,  in  spite  of  our  inton- 
ing '  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  Alles,'  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  we  are  far  yet  from  being  in  reality  'ein  einig  Volk  von 
Brudern'  ('a  united  folk  of  brethren').  We  are  still,  in  our 
heart  of  hearts,  Bavarians  and  Swabians  and  Saxons,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  gamut  of  our  ancient  national  separation. 
Only  by  creating  a  genuinely  homogeneous,  intellectual  life  for 
the  whole  nation  may  we  expect  to  strengthen  the  sentiment 
of  real,  national  unity 

"In  brief,  let  us  have  at  least,  to  start  with,  an  Imperial 
Bureau  of  Education  analogous  to  that  of  the  Washington  insti- 
tutions, enlarging  it  gradually  to  a  real  Reichsamt  fur  Volksbil- 
dung  (Imperial  Secretaryship  of  Education),  eventually  along 
the  lines  of  our  present  Reichs'gesundheilsamt  (Central  Bureau 
of  Imperial  Hygiene)." 

The  worst  ulcer  of  the  German  educational  system,  to  use 
this  educator's  words,  is  its  plutocratic  character.  The  present 
dean  of  the  German  scholarly  world,  Wilhelm  Wundt,  is  quoted 
as  having  characterized  the  situation  by  saying  that,  "instead 
of  talent  and  zeal  employed  in  giving  our  children  the  natural 
claim  to  a  higher  education,  and  this  latter,  in  its  turn,  leading 
them  to  well-remunerated  and  socially  respected  positions,  with 
us  the  contrary  course  is  taken;  money  is  the  open  sesame, 
ling  to  education  first,  then  to  influence  and  power." 

Dr.  Muthesius  sees  "a  gulf,  hard  to  cross  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  children,  between  the  primary  and  the  high 
school."  I    -li.c  per  cent,  of  the  population  pass  through 

the  first,  an  insignificant  percentage  only  reach  the  higher  grades 


of  the  educational  machinery.  "How  much  mental  force,  how 
much  talent  is  thus  lost  for  the  common  welfare!"  he  exclaims, 
and  proceeds: 

"The  apparent  contradiction  between  this  complaint  and  our 
roseate  description  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  higher 
education  of  our  masses  voluntary  private  organizations  are 
responsible.  The  German  people  had  and  has  to  educate  itself, 
not  only  without  great  encouragement  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernments, but  often  even  meeting  with  their  direct  opposition. 
Our  authorities,  hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  look,  indeed,  askance 
at  this  self-made  Volksbildung,  distinguishing  it  disdainfully  from 
the  'higher  scientific'  education  to  be  obtained  officially  at 
State  colleges  and  State  universities,  and  which  is  considered 
as  the  real  key  to  the  higher  governmental  positions,  to  imperial, 
royal,  or  grand-ducal  preferment. 

"No  wonder,  then,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  resented  by 
our  people  as  a  painful  defect  of  our  social  organization.  The 
most  precious  ideal  good  of  a  nation  is  its  higher  education,  its 
mental  superiority.  This  good  is  different,  in  its  essence,  from 
material  wealth;  the  more  it  is  divided,  the  more  beneficent  it 
is  for  all  and  everybody.  Is  it,  therefore,  not  a  shame,  a  crime, 
to  degrade  it  to  a  merchandise  which  can  be  had  only  by  him 
who  can  pay  the  price? 

"And  let  us  heed,  as  long  as  it  is  not  too  late,  the  warnings 
of  our  greatest  economists  and  philosophers,  the  warnings  of 
our  every-day  experience.  While  there  is  no  safer  means  than 
a  common  level  of  education  for  bringing  man  closer  to  his 
neighbor,  nothing  widens  the  gulf  between  fellow  citizens  of  the 
same  State,  of  the  same  city,  as  much  as  difference  in  education. 
Is  the  reader  fully  conscious  of  the  melancholy  irony  of  this 
plutocratic  organization  of  our  educational  system?  Unity  of 
the  German  nation  is  on  our  lips,  or  the  lips  of  our  Government, 
but  our  very  leaders  do  their  best  to  prevent  this  unity! 

"Great  political  revolutions,  caused  by  wars,  have  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  evolution  of  national  education. 
Let  us,  then,  hope  thatothis  world- war  will  help  in  reorganizing 
our  entire  school  system  in  conformity  with  the  tremendous 
social  and  economical  changes  produced  in  our  lives  since  1870- 
71!  Let  us  throw  off,  without  pity,  all  the  antiquated  rem- 
nants of  our  German  provincialism  of  the  olden  days.  A  nation 
that  sheds  its  blood  so  generously  for  King  and  Fatherland  has, 
methinks,  the  right  to  claim  free  access  to  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  and  through  them,  to  the  fountains  of  honor  and 
prosperity.  In  brief,  complete,  reserveless  democratization  of 
the  higher  education  must  be  henceforth  our  slogan.  The 
German  Volksschule  (public  school)  of  the  future  must  embrace 
primary  and  high  school,  with  college  and  university  as  logical 
continuations.  In  spite  of  the  reiterated  enthusiastic  appeals 
of  Emperor  and  Chancellor  for  a  permanent  and  genuine  frat- 
ernization between  German  and  German  of  all  classes  and 
creeds,  has  not  the  representative  of  one  of  our  small  States 
had  the  stupid  audacity  recently  to  compare  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  the  children  of  the  rich  to  water  and  oil,  which 
can  not  mix? 

"This  war  has  consumed  a  great  part  of  our  intellectual  wealth. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  our  scholars,  artists,  engineers,  big  mer- 
chants, have  gone  forever.  Let  us,  therefore,  tap  the  inex- 
haustible spiritual  mine  of  the  masses,  called  already  by  Goethe 
the  reserve  of  every  nation,  supplying  and  renewing  the  ever- 
disappearing  forces  of  mankind. 

"The  education  of  women,  relatively  neglected  by  us,  will 
find  a  new  impetus  in  the  school  system  such  as  I  tried  to  out- 
line. Finally,  Church  and  school  must  be  absolutely  separated, 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  to  their  common  benefit,  while 
a  certain  influence  upon  our  school  administration  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  parents.  Our  bureaucrats  have  too  long  been 
the  absolute  overlords  of  our  schools  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder." 

Dr.  Muthesius  concludes  his  work  by  an  enthusiastic  appeal 
for  a  genuinely  German  program  for  the  German  school  of  the 
future:    not   the  speeches  of  Cicero,  but  of  Bismarck;  not-  the 
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dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  those,  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller;  not  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  hut,  the  Constitution 
of  the  German  Empire;  not  Hannibal,  but  Hindenburg,  should 
occupy  tho  minds  of  the  Oerman  boys  of  the  future.  The 
5(),()(X)  teachers,  fighting  in  the  trenches,  East  and  West,  will 
return  home  as  new  men;  and  who,  better  than  they,  will  be  fit 
and  ready  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  new  school  system  of' 
the  Fatherland? 

THE   EAST   ADMONISHING   THE   EAST 

AS  A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  land  which  had  no  mar 
/-\  chines  nor  munitions  of  war  to  offer,  Sir  Kabindranath 
•*-  -*-  Tagore  wen  I  to  Japan  to  see  how  she  had  utilized  the 
philosophy  India  had  proffered 
her  in  the  same  spirit  as  she 
had  offered  it  "to  all  eternity." 
What  he  found  was  too  much 
of  London  and  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin and  even  the  '•manufactur- 
ing centers  of  America."  He 
found  that  part  of  the  East 
quite  divorced  from  the  con- 
li  inplation  of  the  inner  spirit, 
and  told  the  Japanese  so  quite 
plainly  in  an  address  delivered 
in  Osaka.  Ho  is  duo  to  arrive 
almost  immediately  on  our 
Western  shores  to  rebuke  our 
ci\  ilization,  perhaps,  as  he  did 
that  of  Japan.  A  foretaste  of 
what  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties who  plan  to  entertain  Tagore 
may  hear  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  these  words  given  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript.  Ho  compares 
the  devotion  and  singleness  of 
purpose  of  the  early  Buddhist 
monks  with  the  multitudinous 
and  distracting  prepossessions 
of  the  present  day: 


"When  my  thoughts  went 
hack  to  Japan  in  earlier  days  it 
was  to  remember  those  times 
when  the  Buddhist  monks, 
starting  from  my  country, 
crossed  over  the  high  mountains, 
traversed  the  great  Upland  plains, 
and     passed     over     the     mighty 

rivers  of  China,  till  they  reached  tho  sea.  They  encountered 
difficulties  not  only  of  climate  and  geography,  but  also 
of  language  and  custom.  Yet  they  went  forward,  strong  in 
their  belief  in  man's  fellowship,  and  they  proved  the  truth  of 
their  belief  in  living  deeds.  In  their  case,  therefore,  while  the 
outward  difficulties  were  so  great,  the  inward  path  was  made 
straight  before  them  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  faith  and  the 
devotion  to  those  truths  of  life  which  they  bad  discovered  and 
explored.     When  those  who  bad  learned  the  message  from  them 

readied  at  last  the  shores  of  Japan,  their  ideas  found  a  home 
unong  your  people.  1  could  not  help  contrasting  the  almost 
nsurmountable  difficulties  which  these  earliest  pilgrims  from 

>ur  shores  must    have  encountered,   with   the  ease  and   comfort 

n   which    I    have,  just    been   able    to    accomplish    my    journey. 

A'haf  must   have   taken   many   years  in   those  earlier  days  can 

iow  bo  completed  in  less  than  a  month. 

"Yet  this  modern  civilization  with  all  its  mechanical  appli- 
nces  for  making  life  comfortable  and  progress  rapid  on  the 
Utside,  lias  become  itself  a  barrier  in  its  turn  with  regard  to 
he  inner  spirit  of  man,  because  it  has  made  our  life  so  intricate 
hat  it  has  lost  its  transparency  of  simplicity.  Our  things  are 
lore  in  evidence  than  ourselves.  Our  engagements  are  too 
umerous,  our  amusements  are  too  frequent.  The  surface  scum 
f  life  has  become  thick  and  muddy.  All  the  odd^  and  ends,  the 
ast  wasto  materials  of  civilization  floating  about  it,  have  created 


a  growing  barrier,  not  only  shutting  out  our  deeper  nature,  but 
smothering  it  to  a  great  extent.  Exhibition  of  man's  nature 
lias  taken  its  place  on  the  surface,  where  his  richness  is  in  his 
materials,  his  strength  in  his  organization,  his  heroism  in  his 
ambitious  undertakings,  his  mind  in  his  science.  Man's  heart 
is  squandering  its  strength  in  its  craving  for  the  dram-drinking 
of  sensationalism— pitifully  asking  for  its  continual  doses  of 
fresh  news  and  fresh  noise — losing  its  healthy  taste  for  food  in 
its  insatiable  thirst  for  stimulants." 

Tagore  is  said  to  use  the  English  language  almost  as  wen  as 
his  native  Indian  speech.  In  what  tongue  he  addresl  the  Jap- 
anese is  not  stated.  The  Eastern  leisureliness  of  thought  is 
at  any  rate  apparent  here: 

"It  is  the  stupendous  unreality  of  this  modern  civilization, 


SIR  KABINDRANATH   TAGORE   AND   HIS  JAPANESE   HOSTS. 

Pin'  Kast-Indian  seer  mourns  because  in  the  "whirlwind  of  modern  civilization"  Japan  has  become  so 
like  London.  Paris,  Berlin,  or  the  manufacturing  centers  of  America. 


always  changing  its  shapes  and  shifting  its  course,  furiously  rid- 
ing upon  the  dust-storm  of  unmeaning  restlessness,  scattering 
about  it  in  the  wind  shreds  of  things  torn  and  mangled,  decay- 
ing and  dead — all  this  is  making  the  real  man  invisible  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  In  the  days  of  heroic  simplicity,  it  was 
easy  to  come  near  to  the  real  man,  but  in  modern  times  it  is 
the  fantasm  of  the  giant  Time  itself  which  is  everywhere,  and 
the  man  is  lost  beyond  recognition;  and  while  the  means  of  com- 
munication are  multiplying  fast,  communication  itself  is  dimin- 
ishing in  its  reality.  The  whirlwind  of  modern  civilization  has 
caught  Japan  as  it  has  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  stranger  like 
myself  can  not  help  feeling,  on  landing  in  your  country,  that 
what  1  see  before  me  is  the  temple  of  the  modern  age.  where 
before  the  brazen  images  an  immense  amount  of  sacrifice  of  life 
is  offered  and  an  interminable  round  of  ritualism  is  performed. 
But  this  is  not  Japan.  Its  features  are  the  same  as  they  are 
in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  or  in  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  America.  Also  the  men  you  meet  here  for  the  first  time 
have  the  same  signs  of  the  push  and  the  pull  of  the  rotating 
machine-wheels  of  tho  present  ago.  They  jostle  you,  they  drag 
you  on  with  the  rush  of  the  crowd,  they  rapidly  take  note  of 
your  exterior  and  offer  their  exteriors  to  be  taken  in  snap  shots. 
They  have  a  curiosity  for  the  superficial  details  but  no  love  for 
the  real  person.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  unossentials.  be- 
cause these  can  be  gathered  easily  and  got  rid  of  as  soon,  these 
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can  be  handled  and  soiled  and  swept  away  in  the  dust-bin  with 
as  little  loss  of  time  as  is  possible.  For  everything  must  make 
room  for  the  next  ephemera,  the  shock  of  sensations  has  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  men  who  have  no  time  to  lose  must  be 
amused  in  a  hurry.  They  try  to  break  chips  off  the  permanent 
for  making  playthings  for  the  temporary.  At  first,  sight  what 
you  see  most  in  this  land  is  the  professional,  and  not  the  human. 
"These  are  the  drawbacks  of  the  present  time.  And  the 
obstacles  that  I  shall 
have  to  surmount  in 
order  to  come  near 
to  the  heart  of  your 
country  are  far  more 
difficult  than  those 
which  our  ancestors 
had  to  deal  with  in 
their  communication 
with  you.  For  it 
was  only  the  barrier 
of  nature,  and  not 
human  nature,  which 
stood  in  their  way. 
But  now  man  has  to 
be  reached  through 
the  barrier  of  time, 
and  not  space,  and 
this  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform. 
But  I  must  not  lose 
heart.  I  must  seek 
and  find  what  is  true 
in  this  land — true  to 
t  he  soul  of  the  people 
— what  is  Japan,  what 
is  unique,  and  not 
merely  a  mask  of  the 

time.  I  earnestly  hope  that  1  shall  not  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  bird's-eye  views,  and  I  shall  claim  my  privilege,  as  a  poet 
...  to  carry  away  your  love  with  me  to  the  land  which  can 
justly  feel  proud  of  herself  for  having  been  able  to  send  to  you 
as  her  gift,  not  machines,  not  munitions  of  war,  but  her  best 
that  she  could  offer  to  all  eternity." 


DIGGING   FUN   FROM  THE   TRENCHES 


w; 


ditions. 


Dear- 


A  Bairnsfather  cartoon  in  The  By  standi r's  "Fragments  from  France." 


H1LE  CRITICS  TRY  to  guess  what  war's  after-effect 
on  art  will  be,  caricaturists,  serious  and  comic,  spring 
into  fame  here  and  there  as  the  result  of  actual  con- 
The  Hollander,  Raemaekers,  whose  drawings  have 
already  been  considered  in  these  pages,  is  an  impressive  figure 

among  draftsmen  who 
interpret  war  grave- 
ly; and  now  there 
looms  in  view  an  En- 
glishman who,  in  the 
very  trenches,  drew 
pictures  as  funny  as 
Mr.  Raemaekers's  are 
affecting.  He  is  Capt. 
Bruce  Bairnsfather, 
and  a  writer  in  The 
Bellman  (Minneapo- 
lis) informs  us  he 
was  trained  as  a 
soldier  and  for  some 
years  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regi- 
ment. In  peace-time 
engineering  weaned 
him  away  from  the 
military  career,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  rejoined  his  regiment.  At  the  second 
battle  of  Ypres  he  was  wounded,  and,  after  his  recovery,  re- 
mained in  London  for  a  time  to  train  the  machine-gun 
section  of  his  regiment.  Now  he  is  in  France  with  a  railroad 
.branch  of  the  service.     While  he  has  always  been  clever  as  a 


At  present  we  are  .staying  at  a  farm 


win  i  »'ii  ii 
SO  oijvim 


The  Yoi  nG  and  Talkative  Onb- 

I  i  D-i  p  Dm,  -"  .Mice." 


'Who  made  that  'oleV" 


COIFFURE   IN  THE  TRENCHEB. 
Keep  yer  'cad  still,  or  I'll  'avis  yer  hlinkin'  ear  off." 


MOKE  WAK-SCENES   THROUGH    BAIRNSFATHER'S   GLASSES 

—From  The  Bystander's  "  Fragments  from  France.' 
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EiiVIN   WAKD.MAN. 


l-'ItAXK  A.   MUNSEY. 

CHIEF  FIGURES  OF  AN   EVENT   IN   NKW    YOKK  JOURNALISM. 


WILLIAM  C.   JitlCK. 


Mr.  Reick  disposes  of  his  control  of  the  New  York  Sun  to  Mr.  Muiisey,  who  merges  into  it  his  New  York  Press  and  takes  Mr.  Wardman, 

who  was  publisher-editor  of  The  Press  for  twenty  years,  as  his  chief  of  staff. 


draftsman,  it  seems  that  Captain  Bairnsfather  never  showed 
any  signs  of  having  a  humorous  gift,  and  the  development  of  this 
latent  talent  is  laid  to  his  participation  in  the  war.     We  read: 

"The  peculiarity  and  charm  of  his  pictures  is  facial  expression, 
and  the  subject  of  his  jest  is  the  British  soldier  under  the  many 
vicissitudes,  dilemmas,  and  predicaments  of  modern  warfare 
as  it  is  waged  at  the  front  in  France  and  Flanders.  He  repro- 
duces, in  fino  degree,  the  expression  of  boredom  or  'fed-upness' 
which  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the  British  soldier  in  the 
field.  As  he  knows  well,  this  is  a  mere  mask  assumed  to  hide 
courage,  determination,  and  pertinacity,  and  his  exaggerations, 
tho  often  absurd,  still  convey  the  calm  philosophy  and  pluck 
of  the  men  under  the  most  nerve-racking  circumstances." 


"THE   SUN"   RISES   ON  A  NEW  ERA 

Tl  I E2  PASTIME  of  buying  newspapers,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey,  has  never  before  caused 
more  than  a  flutter  of  languid  interest  among  the 
nation's  editors,  but  his  purchase  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
its  junior,  The  Evening  Sun,  stimulates  speculation  and  rouses 
editorial  memories  from  coast  to  coast.  For  this  journal  is 
considered  not  so  much  a  newspaper  as  an  institution,  and  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  newspaperdom  for  its  future  shows  in  the 
remark  of  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  that  "the  fate  of  the 
\i  w  York  Sun  has  always  been  a  matter  of  grave  interest  and 
concern  to  the  newspaper  men  of  the  country.'-  From  all  sides 
plenty  of  good  wishes  are  proffered  to  the  new  owner,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  doubt  is  exprest  in  some  quarters  whether,  in 
accordance  with  his  stated  purpose,  he  can  keep  The  Sun  shining 
in  the  same  old  way,  if  not  brighter.  Two  striking  innovations 
are  noted  as  initial  signs  of  the  changed  ownership.  The  famous 
editorial  page  is  now  the  last  or  back  instead  of  the  middle  sheet, 
and  the  price  of  the  paper  is  reduced  from  two  cents  to  one 
in  New  York  and  environs.  As  part  of  the  historic  event  in 
journalism  the  passing  of  The  Sun  to  Mr.  Munsey's  control 
means  the  gradual  extinction  of  his  other  New  York  daily. 
The  Press,  and  the  transfer  of  the  hitler's  Associated  Tress 
membership  to  a  journal  that  has  fought  that  news-gathering 
organization  bitterly.  The  Brooklyn  Kmjlc  recalls  that  the 
generation  of  newspaper  readers  that  has  watched  the  long 
conflict  of  The  Sun,  under  Dana,  kaftan,  and  Reick.  with  the 
Associated  Press.  now  sees  the  latter  emerge  victorious.  And 
while  paying  its  rcspeeis  to  the  newspaper  as  a  good  fighter  The 
Eagle  considers  the  conclusion  of  the  controversy  an  "excellent 
thing  for  the  general  newspaper  interests  of  America."     A  frank 


treatment  of  the  problem  that  confronts  Mr.  Munsey  is  given 
by  so  experienced  an  editor  as  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  who  observes: 

"It  is  one  thing  to  announce  that  The  Sun  still  will  be  The 
Sun,  and  quite  another  thing  to  make  its  history  from  this  time 
forward  square  with  the  announcement.  Air.  Munsey  is  an 
able  man,  an  alert  man.  lie  knows  as  well  as  any  other  the  value 
of  the  reputation  which  The  Sun  has  won  and  kept.  Possibly 
he  can  maintain  it,  but  he  can  not  do  so  unless  he  approaches 
the  task  with  due  seriousness  and  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Suns  style  has  reflected  the  cooperative  endeavors  of  a 
devoted  band  of  writers  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  in- 
stitution and  content  with  the  slogan,  '  The  Sun  first.'  Frank 
Munsey  will  have  to  adapt  himself,  as  others  have,  to  the 
Sun's  style,  spirit,  and  traditions,  if  The  Sun  is  to  remain  the 
journal  it  has  been.  Alunsey  must  become  a  'Sun  man';  The 
Sun  can  not  become  a  'Alunsey  paper'  without  suffering  the 
loss  of  its  character  and  quality.  The  friends  of  the  paper 
and  friends  of  its  owner  will  hope  that  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  radiance  of  The  Sun  at  its  present  candle-power  will  not 
prove  the  pons  aainorum  to  a  magazine  magnate  whose  periodi- 
cals have  not  reached  the  artistic  level  of  'Sun  stuff'  and  whose 
journalistic  plan  has  reflected  rather  too  great  reliance  upon  the 
syndicated  article  and  its  casting  of  several  newspapers  in  a 
single  mold  of  mediocrity." 

At  the  same  time,  Colonel  Watterson  is  hearty  in  wishing 
"most  abundant  success"  to  Mr.  Munsey,  and  this  dean  of 
editors  adds  that  "what  he  may  do  with  The  Sun  will  be 
watched  by  the  Gild  of  the  Fourth  Estate  with  interest." 
We  read  then: 

"That  scintillant  and  celebrated  newspaper  fell  into  hard 
lines  while  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  yet  alive.  Precisely  as 
Mr.  Raymond  [of  the  New  York  Times]  and  Mr.  Greeley  had 
inflicted  very  nearly  mortal  wounds  upon  the  journals  established 
by  them — Mr.  Raymond,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Andrew 
Johnson  in  1866  and  Mr.  Greeley  by  going  over  to  the  Demo- 
crats in  1872 — did  Mr.  Dana  deliver  The  Sun  a  well-nigh  deadly 
thrust  when,  in  1884,  he  broke  away  from  the  constituency  he 
had  made  to  support  the  preposterous  Presidential  candidacy 
of  Gen.  Ben.  F.  Butler.  /  S  n  inner  quite  recovered  from 
the  blow.  Mr.  Laffan,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dana,  was  not  the 
man  to  save  it.  He  was  too  much  a  dilettante  and  could  not 
attain  the  public  confidence.  Under  the  trained  hand  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  the  paper  was  as  well  written  as  ever  it  had  been. 
But  there  ran  a  baffling  undercurrent  of  popular  distrust  which 
not  the  splendid  energy  and  professional  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Reick  could  wholly  dissipate,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
serious  business  mistake  of  standing  out  against  the  Associated 
Press,  produced  the  conditions  and  created  the  situation  which 
have  given  Mr.  Munsey  the  opportunity  to  put  what  has  seemed 
a  kind  of  obsession  to  a  real  test." 


MOVING   PICTURES   HELP   OUR    BOYS   IN    TEXAS    PASS    THE    LONG    EVENINGS. 


A  WARNING  CRY  FOR  OUR  TROOPS  ON  THE  BORDER 


A  LTHO  ALL  MAY  BE  QUIET  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
/-\  as  long  as  our  regulars  and  militia  are  stationed  there, 
-*-  -*-  yet  they  remain  liable  to  the  physical  and  moral  perils 
that  in  camp-life  act  as  the  enemy  within  the  gates.  So  well 
recognized  is  this  fact  that  as  soon  as  we  began  to  mobilize 
troops  for  defense  on 
the  Mexican  border, 
editors  recalled  in  div- 
ers strains  Kitchener's 
famous  dictum,  when 
the  first  British  con- 
tingents were  setting 
out  for  Flanders,  that 
the  two  worst  foes  of 
the  soldier  are  intoxi- 
cants  and  immorality. 
But  obvious  as  the  evil 
is,  governments  are 
limited  in  their  means  to 
cope  with  it,  so  that  1  he 
intervention  of  the  In- 
ternational Y.  M.  C.  A. 
as  an  auxiliary  force 
among  war-prisoners  or 
men  in  camp  in  Europe 
and  Mesopotamia  is 
viewed  somewhat  as  a 
godsend.  This  we  learn 
in  the  August  number 
of  The  Missionary  Re- 
nt in  ( New  York),  which 
reminds  American  read- 
ers   of    their    duty    to 

have  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization  for  their  own 
men  along  the  Mexican  boundary.  "Your  son  or  brother  or 
friend  may  be  in  danger,"  remarks  the  writer,  "and  this  greatest 
peril  in  war  must  be  met  by  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  Chris- 
tians at  home."     Indeed, 

"The  most  deadly  and  permeating  peril  is  one  not  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers  or  war-histories,  and  not  often  referred  to  in 
letters  or  r<  ports.  It  is  the  peril  that  no  government  has  ever 
yet  laid  adequate  plans  to  overcome.  II  is  a  greater  danger 
than  lack  of  food  and  clothing;  it  is  harder  to  combat  than  cold 
or  heat;   it  is  tenfold  more  deadly  than  bullets;   it  is  worse  than 


typhus  epidemics.     Altho  it  may  not  necessarily  kill  or  maim, 
it  as  certainly  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers. 

"One-tenth  of  the  troops  passing  through  a  certain  port  in 
Europe  on  their  way  to  the  front  have  been  incapacitated  for 
service  because  of  diseases  contracted  in  that  port.  They  were 
there  on  an  average  of  only  two  weeks  and  had  previously  passed 

satisfactorily  their 
physical  tests." 


MORNING    SERVICE    IN    A  TEXAS 


The  fight  of  these 
men  for  character  was 
lost  before  they  struck 
the  first  blow  for  their 
country,  and  we  are 
told  that  "a  Christian 
officer  on  being  com- 
passionated because  of 
(lie  number  of  his  men 
who  had  fallen  in  an 
exposed  position  in 
battle,  replied  that  that 
loss  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of 
those  men  who  had 
fallen  through  sin." 
Turning  homeward,  the 
writer  observes: 

"This  danger  which 
besets  the  soldiers 
makes  a  veritable  heli 
in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camps,  not  only  of  Eu- 
rope, but  of  America. 
Before  the  troops  ar- 
rived at  the  Mexican 
border,  human  vultures 
and  vampires  had  preceded  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  boys  and 
young  men.  In  these  camps,  the  drills  and  minor  duties  do 
not  occupy  all  the  day,  and  ennui  and  nervous  desire  for  excite- 
ment and  amusement  often  lead  the  young  soldiers  into  thought- 
less excesses  that  involve  awful  consequences. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  American  troops  are  called 
to  the  Mexican  border.  They  are  composed  mostly  of  younK 
men,  some  of  them  still  in  high  school  and  not,  seasoned  in  char- 
acter. If  they  yield  to  temptations  thrust  in  their  way  they 
will  bring  back  in  their  bodies  and  souls  the  deadly  results  that 
will  spread  disease  and  death." 

Two  things  must  be  done,  we  are  advised.     First  the  (Jovern- 


CAMP. 
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merit  must  engage  in  a  work  of  "mural  sanitation  and  do  all 
in  its  power  to  keep  away  immoral  as  well  as  physical  contami- 
nation from  I  he  camps";  and  secondly,  Christians  and  those  most 
interested  in  the  soldiers  must  'provide  for  Ihem  healthful 
surroundings  and  occupations  wherever  possible."  The  tribute 
of  "wonderful"  is  paid  to  the  achievements  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Europe  ami  Mesopotamia,  directed  by  Dr.  John 
P.  Moll,  and  we  arc  informed  thai  similar  effort  is  being  under- 
taken for  American  troops  on  the  border  by  Mr.  Fletcher  8. 
Brochman,  Associate  General 
Secretary  of  the  organization. 
We  read: 

"Fifty  buildings  are  needed 
as  social  centers  in  as  many 
Camps,  and  at  least   one  hundred 

secretaries.  These  buildings  pro- 
vide writing-material — a  great 
boon  and  reading  -  matter, 
games,  music,  refreshments,  and 
amusements.  Moving-  picture 
machines  are  required  for  the 
long  evenings,  and  athletic  con- 
tests must  lie  arranged.  Special 
secretaries  and  evangelists  are 
being  enlisted  to  go  from  camp 
to  camp  directing  the  activities 
of  the  men  and  holding  religious 
meetings  and  forming  Bible 
classes. 

"This  is  constructive  work,  the  importance  of  which  is  in- 
estimable. The  V.  M.  (\  A.  asks  only  !$2<)(),0()()  to  establish 
and  conduct  this  work  up  to  January  1 — a  paltry  sum  compared 
with  that  spent  on  baseball  and  football  or  in  actual  warfare. 
Great  Britain  alone  is  spending  that  amount  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  governments  could  well  afford  to  supply  these  social  centers 
and  workers — for  military  efficiency — but  they  do  not.  It  is 
well  that  they  should  be  supplied  by  Christian  men  and  women 
at  homo,  and  controlled  by  Christian  leaders." 


and  Less  for  the  Western  Church?  The  new  era,  already  inaugu- 
rated, we're;ul,;may  be  dated  from  the  Russian  capture  of  Erzerum. 
Even  the  more  obvious  political  and  economic  effects  of  the  war 
are  yet,  so  thinks  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  of  less  significance  "for 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  people  and  the  higher  interests  alike 
of  the  civilization  of  the  East  and  the  West.'"  Dr.  Smyth, 
writing  in  The  Methodist  Review  (Nashville, I  July),  quotes  first 
from  the  address  recently  made  in  London  by  Mr.  Athelstan 
Riley,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Church 


REALINEMENT   OF   CHRISTENDOM 
AFTER   WAR 

A  WATCHER  FOR  THE  SIGN'S  of  war-consequences 
sees  in  the  relations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
-  a  reversal  of  the  historical  era  which  began  with  the  fall 
of  Constantinople.  Constantinople's  fall  relegated  the  Eastern 
Church  to  a  period  of  seclusion  in  Russia,  while  the  Western 
Church  has  grown  mightily  through  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  the  Allies  should  win,  would  it  mean  new  power  for  the  Eastern 


of  England.  The  special  object  of  this  society  has  been  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Churches. 
Mr.  Riley  views  the  present  conflict  in  Europe  as  "in  a  very 
real  sense  a  conflict  between  the  two  great  bodies  of  Christianity 
which  have  been  separated  since  the  great  schism  of  1054,  .  .  . 
between  the  traditional  Christianity  which  groups  itself  around 
Constantinople  and  the  traditional  Christianity  which  groups 
itself  around  Rome."     Thus: 

"From  1453,  when  the  Imperial  City  was  taken,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  whole  Eastern  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  isolated  and  distant  Russia,  lay  under  the 
infidel  yoke,  and  at  this  very  moment  Russia  has  still  no  free 
outlet  to  the  sea  all  the  year  round.  So  it  happens  that  to  the 
world  and  civilization  Rome  is  everything.  Christianity  in  a 
Roman  dress  dominates  the  whole  West,  Roman  habits  of 
thought  pervade  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  alike,  one  datum 
is  recognized  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  they  dispute  on 
common  ground,  as  may  be  very  easily  perceived  by,  let  us  say, 
a  comparison  of  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  with  tho 
'  Institutes'  of  Calvin.  Protestantism,  says  the  Eastern  Church, 
is  the  child  of  popery,  and,  as  it  adds  in  effect,  somewhat  super- 
ciliously, "We  shall  leave  you  Western  controversialists  to  stew 

in  your  own  juice.'  Now  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  prove  the  Eastern  wholly 
right,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  criticism  I 
feel  quite  sure  our  theologians  will  recog- 
nize the  more  they  study  the  question. 
They  will  come  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  great  schism  was 
fraught  with  the  pregnanl  consequence 
that  Eastern  thought  no  longer  in- 
fluenced and  formed  the  corrective  to 
Western  thought,  and  rice  versa,  and 
that  Catholic  development  was  no 
longer  possible;  all  development  in  the 
Wesl  became  Roman  and  ultra-Western, 
while  development  in  the  East  « 
practically  altogether. 

"What  will  happen  if  in  the  great 
War  tin-  Entente  Powers  are  victorious'.' 
Two  things  seem  tolerably  certain.  Rus- 
sia will  restore  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  Slav  races, 
carrying  with  them  Eastern  Christi- 
anity, will  rush  into  the  very  heart  of 
Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
and  almost   to  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
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Meanwhile,  Austria,  the  representative  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  so  closely  bound  to  the  papacy  that  a  private 
wire  connected  Vienna  with  the  Vatican  until  the  war  broke 
out — Austria  with  a  veto  upon  papal  elections  until  1903,  and 
whose  political  energies  have  been  bound  up  with  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Roman  faith  and  discipline — will  hardly  emerge 
as  a  great  Power,  if  at  all,  from  the  tremendous  conflict.  'Why, 
this  is  rebellion,'  said  Louis  XVI.,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of 
the  Bastile.  '  Sire,'  was  the  grave  reply,  '  it  is  a  revolution.'  Yes, 
if  we  and  our  allies  win,  it  means  a  revolution  in  Christendom." 

Mr.  Riley's  view  is  quoted  as  being  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  came  forth  from  the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
as  the  superior  power,  will  issue  from  the  present  revolution  in 
history  with  diminished  power,  in  comparison  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  pointed  out  as  significant  that  the  view  of  au- 
thority held  by  the  Eastern  Church  is  nearer  that  held  by  the 
Anglican  Church  than  is  the  Roman;  hence,  "ecclesiastically,  as 
well  as  politically,  the  war  is  drawing  England  and  Russia  into 
closer  alliance  for  the  future." 

Dr.  Smyth  also  calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dublin  Review,  where  the  writer  discusses  the  future 
relations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  About  this  he 
writes : 

"Surveying  the  present  situation  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view,  this  writer  draws  reluctantly  the  conclusion  that 
the  immediate  result  of  the  war  will  probably  not  be  to  draw 
the  Eastern  and  the  Roman  Churches  into  closer  affiliation,  tho 
their  ultimate  reconciliation  is  to  be  hoped  for.  It  is  not  too 
much,  however,  for  us  to  conceive  that  the  emergence  of  the 
Greek  Church  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  coming  era,  from 
its  long  subjection  to  Turkish  oppression,  may,  as  one  conse- 
quence, bring  into  the  foreground  the  problem  of  its  relations 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  Anglican,  and,  perhaps, 
more  indirectly,  to  all  the  Protestant  communions.  Our  mis- 
sions in  the  near  East  will  be  set  in  a  larger  providence." 

Coincidently  with  the  two  utterances  just  noticed  from  the 
Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  a  third  issues  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Sokoloff,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Petro- 
grad,  in  The  Constructive  Review  (London),  which  Dr.  Smyth 
quotes: 

"But  now  arose  the  terrific  conflagration  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean War,  into  the  funnel  of  which  Turkey  was  also  drawn. 
Its  red  flames,  arising  over  Constantinople,  have  also  lit  up  tho 
existence  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  Turkey.  More  than 
once  the  all-consuming  flames  seemed  to  touch  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate,  threatening  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  great  auto- 
cephalous  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .  But  this. must  not  be.  Just 
is  the  word  spoken  by  the  Lord  to  the  Church  of  E  plies  us  in 
the  Apocalypse:  'I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labor,  and  thy 
patience.  .  .  .  And  that  thou  hast  borne  much,  and  hast  pa- 
tience, and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  labored,  and  hast  not 
fainted.  .  .  .'  It  is  our  fervent  wish  that,  in  the  nearest  future, 
the  Church  of  Constantinople  shall  stand  out  among  the  other 
Orthodox  Churches  of  the  East  in  the  true  halo  of  its  past 
martyrdom  and  the  well-earned  glory  of  its  true  worth.    So  be  it." 


this  country  that  all  the  States  that  are  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  problem  of  an  ever-growing  prison  population  should  sup- 
port this  movement  in  order  to  make  it  national.  With  this 
in  view,  I  suggest  that  those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  prison  reform  kindly  express  an  opinion  to  the  club  leader, 
J.  F.  Wright,  378  Alexandrine  Avenue,  West  Detroit,  Mich.' ' 


PATHFINDING  FOR  PRISONERS.— Leading  so-called  "ene- 
mies of  society"  back  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  is 
becoming  so  general  a  practise  throughout  the  coimtry  that 
one  notes  with  heightened  interest  each  new  feature  of  the 
movement  to  save  rather  than  ruin  men  and  women  in  prisons. 
To  aid  in  their  educational  uplift,  we  learn  of  an  association  in 
Detroit  known  as  The  Pathfinders,  of  which  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  writes  as  follows: 

"In  September,  1914,  an  intrepid  group  of  four  first  met 
in  ;i  Lack  room  attic  to  study  and  apply  constructive  psychology 
in  the  building  of  character  and  'to  know  the  law  and  live  a 
life  of  service  to  mankind.'  This  motto  proved  very  inspiring, 
and  they  have  spread  out,  and  now  their  correspondence  courses 
carry  lessons  to  the  inmates  of  fifteen  prisons  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  The  Detroit  business  men  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  good  work  and  for  more  than  a  year  have  generously 
offered  a  meeting-place  for  the  members  every  Monday  night 
.->•  the  Chamber  <>\  Commerce.  The  work  is  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  tho  citizens  of 


RECREATION   IN   THE   CHURCH 

NO  CHURCH  alive  to  its  opportunities  nowadays  neg- 
lects the  recreational  side  of  human  nature,  writes 
Marc  N.  Goodnow  in  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis., 
New  York).  Indeed,  "the  growth  of  the  recreational  side  of 
Church-work,  both  social  and  physical,  has  been  more  marked 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  than  in  the  whole  quarter- 
century  preceding,"  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  physical  rec- 
reation-program is  being  shown,  we  are  told,  in  "a  closer-knit 
Church  constituency,"  and  in  a  higher  "spiritual  standard  and 
morale."  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  its  707  gymnasiums,  307 
athletic  fields,  400  swimming-pools,  and  4,645  summer-camps  in 
North  America,  is  noted  as  a  powerful  influence  tending  to 
broaden  the  activities  of  the  Church  so  as  to  utilize  the  character- 
values  resident  in  properly  administered  athletics.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  direct  religious  training,  "there  are  enough  of  the 
elements  of  fair  play,  good  sportsmanship,  clean  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  demanded  by  the  gymnasium  game  to  make  it 
of  vital  importance."  Besides,  it  is  being  recognized  that  "it 
is  rather  a  difficult  thing  for  an  ailing  man  to  maintain  his 
faith  at  white  heat."     The  writer  continues: 

"In  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  recently,  the  Social  Service 
Commission  investigated  the  recreational  facilities  in  the  Phila- 
delphia parishes,  finding  that  as  many  as  forty  of  the  eighty-odd 
churches  of  the  city  were  equipped  with  gymnasiums.  The 
following  statement  is  interesting  as  showing  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  different  Philadelphia  parishes  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

' '  Twenty-six  parishes  have  basket-ball ; 

'Twenty-nine  parishes  have  frequent  supervised  dances,  in 
some  cases  with  employed  teachers. 

"Sixteen  parishes  have  classes  in  calisthenics. 

"Fifteen  own  stereopticons  and  have  frequent  lantern  lectures. 

"Four  have  motion-pictures. 

"Among  the  other  forms  of  recreation  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission were  these:  Dramatic  entertainments  (reported  by  all 
parishes),  Boy  Scout  patrols,  military  drill,  baseball  teams, 
summer-camps  and  outings,  shuffleboard,  bowling-alleys,  pool- 
and  billiard-tables,  bathing  facilities,  reading-  and  game-rooms, 
social  gatherings  of  parishioners  and  others,  kindergartens,  out- 
door playgrounds,  tennis-courts. 

"However,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  is  not  only  the 
large  cities  that  have  utilized  the  recreational  field  for  their 
churches.  In  the  small  town  of  Litchfield,  Michigan,  with  about 
a  thousand  souls,  a  movement  was  started  to  install  motion- 
pictures  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  old  people  of  the  three 
churches  the  community  supports.  The  motion-picture  is  now 
an  established  institution,  giving  exhibitions  of  a  popular  nature 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  nights  and  sacred  pieces  on  Sunday 
nights. 

"In  Detroit,  twenty-two  churches  have  gymnasiums  in  con- 
nection with  their  regular  social  work;  six  churches  are  renting 
gymnasiums  for  their  members;  eighteen  church-teams  have 
combined  in  basket-ball  leagues;  six  churches  employ  athletic 
directors  to  supervise  all  games.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Modesitt,  physical  director  of  the  Detroit  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  has  established  a  normal  class  for  the  training  of 
young  men  who  are  expecting  to  take  up  gymnasium  instruction 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  church-work  or  for  those  who  are 
already  instructing  churchmen  and  wish  to  obtain  more  theory 
and  practise  as  teachers  of  athletics 

"The  gymnasium  is  by  no  means  the  solution  of  the  recrea- 
tional problem  of  the  church,  but  it  is  one  of  growing  importance 
because  it  is  one  of  growing  popularity.  Because  of  the  great 
variety  of  activities  in  this  direction  and  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions, every  church  must,  through  experimentation,  work  out 
its  own  best  program;  in  no  case,  nowadays,  docs  the  church 
alive  to  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  among  its  member- 
ship neglect  this  most  important  side  of  human  nature — the 
recreational." 
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Isonzo  were  also  claimed.  Austrian  aeroplanes  in  November 
bombarded  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Grado  without  serious  damage. 
Jn  December  the  capture  of  an  Austrian  fort  and  a  trench  posi- 
tion on  the  Isonzo  fronl  was  reported  from  Rome  on  the  7th,  and 
on  the  10th  a  squadron  of  Austrian  seaplanes  bombarded  Ancona. 
Another  seaplane-raid  in  February  damaged  Codigoro,  Bottrighe, 
and  Ravenna.  An  Austrian  air-raid  on  Milan  on  February  21 
was  beaten  off,  but  Italian  airmen  succeeded  in  dropping  bombs 
on  Trieste  <>n  March  15,  and  the  Austrian  airmen  bombarded 
Ravenna  again  on  May  3.  On  May  26  an  Austrian  air-fleet  raided 
Bari,  killing  eighteen  civilians  and  wounding  twenty.  Six  were 
killed  in  an  Austrian  air-raid  on  Verona  on  June  3. 

The  Balkan  outlook  for  the  Allies  was  supposed  to  be  bright- 
ened considerably  when  news  came  on  December  15  that  an 
Italian  force  of  30,000  men  had  landed  at  Avlona,  Albania,  to 
oppose  Austria.  In  a  naval  brush  off  the  Albanian  port  of 
Durazzo,  too,  on  December  29  the  Italians  sank  two  Austrian 
destroyers  and  bombarded  the  port,  and  the  town  was  taken 
on  .January  28,  1916.  In  early  February  the  Austrians  occupied 
the  towns  and  heights  near  by.  The  Italians  attacked  them 
on  t  he  1 1th,  but  wero  repulsed,  and  after  several  days  of  skirmish- 
ing t  bey  e\  acuated  Durazzo  on  the  24th.  The  Austrians  entered 
it  two  days  later.  Vienna,  announced  on  March  11  that  the 
Austrians  were  nearing  Avlona,  driving  the  Italians  before  them, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the  city,  which  is  still  held 
b>   Italian  forces. 

An  Austrian  "drive"  in  Tyrol,  after  many  months  of  minor 
engagements,  began  on  May  15,  when  the  Austrians  captured 
a  number  of  important  positions  and  took  about  2,500  prisoners. 
Next  day  the  total  was  announced  as  6,350.  By  the  19th  the 
Italians  had  fallen  back  four  miles  and  13, (XX)  had  been  cap- 
tured. A  week  later  the  Austrians  took  Axsiero  and  Asiago, 
and  threatened  Vicenza.  But  the  first  day  of  June  brought 
reports  that  the  Austrian  drive  was  being  checked  at  some 
points.  Next  day  told  of  an  Austrian  advance,  the  day  follow- 
ing of  an  Italian  success,  June  4  of  the  Austrian  capture  of 
Cesuna  and  5,600  prisoners,  and  the. 5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  of  alternate  successes  that  made  the  outcome  of  the  drive 
seem  to  bang  in  the  balance.  The  Austrian  invasion  unsettled 
the  confidence  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  the  Salandra  Cabinet, 
however,  and  on  the  U!th  t liey  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  a 
new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  Paolo  Boselli,  former  Minister  of 
Finance. 

The  effects  of  the  Russian  drive  now  began  to  be  felt- 
in  the  Trentino  as  Austrian  troops  were  withdrawn  to  reenforce 
the  Eastern  front.  Italian  victories  and  advances  now  took 
Hie  place  of  reverses  and  retreats.  After  a  number  of  minor 
successes,  Asiago,  Arsiero,  and  Posina  were  retaken  on  June 
26  and  27,  and  several  peaks  in  that  region  on  the  2§th. 
The  Austrian  Army  wag  represented  as  being  in  "full  flight." 
M.\  mid-July,  however,  the  fighting  bad  again  settled  down  to 
reports  of  "progress"  and  slight  gains  here  and  there  of  little 
significance. 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  VERDUN 
The   Undoubtedly    gigantic   losses  at    Verdun   are  declared    by 

military  writers  to  be  the  main  feature  of  significance  there  to 
affeol  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  this  is  the  very  point  on  which 

QO  official  information  is  given  out.  If  the  military  exhaustion  of 
Germany  or  France  is  to  decide  the  conflict,  the  past  ti\  e  months 
at  Verdun  may  ha\e  brought  peace  much  nearer.  The  city 
was  nearly  taken  bj   surprize.      A  clever  series  of  violent  attacks 

nearly  everywhere  else  along  the  Western  front,  in  the  weeks 
prior  to  the  assault,  misled  the  Allies  in  regard  to  the  real  Gcmiav 


objective.  In  late  January  and  early  February,  when  several 
miles  of  British  trenches  were  stormed  in  the  region  north  of 
Arras,  London  predicted  a  German  drive  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 
Next  the  French  were  attacked  in  the  Champagne  and  else- 
where, but  all  was  quiet  before  the  fortress  on  the  Meuse.  Sud- 
denly, on  February  23,  the  storm  broke.  The  first  day's  assault 
carried  6^  miles  of  French  trenches,  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two 
miles,  and  took  3,000  French  prisoners,  and  by  the  second  day 
the  Germans,  who  at  the  start  had  been  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  were  only  4^2  miles  away.  Next  day  Fort  Douaumont 
was  taken  and  held  firmly  against  furious  French  counter-attacks. 
The  critical  state  of  the  situation  became  clear,  and  the  British 
took  over  several  miles  of  French  trenches  to  permit  the  French 
to  reenforce  Verdun.  By  the  29th  the  Germans  reported  they 
had  taken  16,800  prisoners  and  78  cannon,  but  now  the  French 
resistance  began  to  stiffen,  and  the  German  attack,  halted  on 
the  north,  veered,  first  to  the  southeast,  then  to  the  northwest, 
and  on  March  6  the  first  attacks  were  launched  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  Forges  was  taken  on  the  6th,  and  Hill 
265  on  the  7th. 

During  the  following  week  the  Germans  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing Crows'  Wood  and  the  Forest  of  Cumieres,  but  on  March 
15  Paris  declared  the  advantage  was  swinging  to  the  French 
side.  Germany  and  France  both  claimed  possession  of  "Dead 
Man's  Hill"  at  this  time,  and  it  developed  later  that  each  re- 
ferred to  a  different  hill,  making  both  claims  correct.  On  the 
20th  the  German  attack  was  shifted  still  farther  west  and 
Avocourt  Wood  was  taken,  tho  partly  lost  again  by  counter- 
attack. The  near-by  village  of  Malancourt  was  occupied  on 
the  31st.  Then  the  attack  was  suddenly  shifted  again  next 
day  to  the  east  side  of  the  Meuse  and  the  French  were  driven 
out  of  the  village  of  Vaux  and  most  of  the  Caillette  Wood. 
Another  shift  to  the  west  on  April  5  took  Haucourt  from 
the  French,  but  at  the  same  time  the  French  recovered 
most  of  the  wood  north  of  Avocourt.  On  the  9th  Bethincourt 
was  lost.  Up  to  the  11th,  said  Berlin,  36,000  French  prisoners 
had  been  taken. 

A  slackening  of  the  German  effort  now  became  apparent, 
and  the  French  began  a  series  of  counter-attacks.  Small  gains 
here  and  there  by  both  sides  marked  the  latter  half  of  April, 
but  on  May  0,  after  heavy  bombardment,  the  Germans  launched 
an  "unprecedented"  attack  on  Hill  304,  west  of  the  Meuse,  and 
on  the  8th  reached  the  crest,  tho  failing  to  occupy  the  entire 
hill.  Heavy  counter-attacks  were  unable  to  retake  the  summit, 
but  the  French  were  more  successful  on  the  22d,  when  they 
recaptured  part  of  Fort  Douaumont  and  some  trenches  along 
Dead  Man's  Hill.  Three  days  later,  however,  they  were  driven 
from  the  fort,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  the  village  of  Cumiex 
west  of  the  Meuse.  The  German  onslaughts  now  became  in- 
cessant all  along  the  front  west  of  the  river,  with  some  ^un- 
reported by  each  side,  but  on  .June  1  the  plan  of  shifting  the 
attack  was  again  adopted,  and  furious  assault-  on  Fort  Vaux 
resulted  in  its  capture  on  the  7th.  The  next  two  weeks  wen 
marked  by  a  savage  and  sanguinary  attack  and  counter-attack, 
with  only  trifling  gains  for  either  side,  until  on  June  2:;  the 
Germans  took  the  Thiaumonl  position.  This  little  group  of 
farm-buildings,  made  into  a  fort,  now  became  the  center  of  a 
tremendous  struggle,  and  on  June  30  and  .July  1  the  French 
took  it.  lost  it.  took  it.  lost  it,  and  took  it  again.  But  their 
lease  on  the  farm  was  brief,  and  after  an  all-night  bombardment 
and  six  assaults  they  were  turned  out  on  the  4th.  The  Allies 
hoped  that  the  Somme  drive,  which  started  July  l,  would 
relieve  the  German  pressure  on  Verdun,  but  the  attacks  kept 
on.  and  the  Germans  gained  a  foothold  in  the  Damloup  battery 
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on  July  11  and  won  their  way  nearer 
Souvilleon  the  12th,  taking  2,145  prisoners, 
according  to  Berlin. 

THE  SOMME  DRIVE 

"The  Battle  of  Europe"  is  the  striking 
name  given  by  a  German  writer  to  the 
simultaneous  offensive  that  is  now  trying 
to  crush  in  the  Teuton  resistance  on  the 
east,  the  west,  and  along  the  Alps. 
Simple  as  such  a  plan  of  concerted  attack 
may  seem,  the  Allies  had  been  unable 
before  to  strike  together,  and  Germany's 
military  railroad  system  had  been  able 
to  shift  her  armies  to  and  fro  to  cover  the 
points  of  danger.  Now,  however,  the 
danger-points  are  on  both  fronts  at  once, 
and  the  German  press  do  not  deny  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  On  the  west 
the  main  pressure  is  along  the  Somme 
River,  on  a  front  of  twenty-five  miles, 
where  the  British  and  French  forces  began 
a  "drive"  on  July  1  after  a  week's  devastat- 
ing bombardment  of  the  German  lines. 
The  difference  between  this  drive  and 
previous  ones  is  said  to  be  in  the  present 
ample  supply  of  men,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion on  the  British  side.  Earl  Kitchener, 
who  raised  the  British  Army  of  about 
5,000,000  men,  went  down  with  the  cruiser 
Hampshire  off  the  Orkney  Islands  on  June 
5,  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Lloyd- 
George,  who,  as  Minister  of  Munitions,  or- 
ganized the  various  industries  that  supply 
the  guns  and  shells  for  this  offensive. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  drive  five  towns 
and  2*000  prisoners  were  taken;  on  the 
second  day  two  towns  and  7,500  prison- 
ers; on  the  third  the  French  were  nearing 
the  important  railroad  center  of  Peronne 
while  the  British  took  La  Boisselle  and 
4,300  prisoners.  But  on  July  4,  while  the 
French  drove  on,  the  British  advance*  was 
checked  by  stiffened  German  resistance, 
and  the  French  found  it  necessary  to  slack- 
en speed  until  the  British  should  come 
up  with  them.  In  six  days  the  Allies  had 
taken  16,000  prisoners.  Contalmaison  was 
won  and  lost  by  the  British  on  the  7th,  while 
the  French  were  penetrating  the  German 
lines  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
a  mile  front.  Various  other  towns  fell  to 
the  French  in  the  next  few  days  without 
much  corresponding  British  advance,  but 
on  the  11th  the  British  stormed  the  Ger- 
man lines  along  an  eight-mile  front,  taking 
7,500  prisoners,  the  town  of  Contalmaison, 
and  tho  Trones  and  Mametz  woods.  Three 
days  later  a  gain  of  a  mile  was  made  on  a 
four-mile  front,  and  the  day  following  the 
British  broke  through  to  the  German  third 
line  of  defense,  taking  2,000  prisoners. 
High  Wood,  and  Delville  Wood,  and 
the  villages  of  Ovillers  and  La  Boisselle 
fell  into  British  hands,  with  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  a  trenches,  on  the  16th 

and  17th,  and  tho  the  Germans  regained 
some  of  the  ground  on  the  19th,  they  lost 
it  again  before  the  day  was  over. 


THE   GREAT   SEA-FIGHT 

Admiral  Dewey  describes  this  battle  as 
the  "most  Titanic  clash  of  sea-forces  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  It  was  fought  in 
the  obscurity  of  mist  and  smoke;  each 
side  accuses  the  other  of  retreating  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  Emperor  William 
and  King  George  each  claims  the  victory. 
It  may  be  well,  then,  to  take  the  British 
and  German  official  reports  and,  by  inter- 
weaving them,  see  if  a  coherent  story  of 
the  battle  can  be  constructed  that  will  at 
the  same  time  present  the  rival  claims  as 
the  account  proceeds.  The  battle  may  be 
divided  into  three  phases.  The  first  was 
the  encounter  between  the  battle-cruiser 
squadrons  of  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  and 
Vice-Admiral  Hipper;  the  second  was  the 
clash  between  the  two  main  battle-fleets, 
and  the  third  was  the  series  of  night- 
attacks  by  flotillas  of  torpedo-boats. 

FIRST   PHASE 

The  German  High-Sea  Fleet  "was  cruis- 
ing in  the  Skagerrack  on  May  31  for  the 
purpose,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  of  offering 
battle  to  the  British  fleet,"  says  the  Ger- 
man report.  The  British  Grand  Fleet  was 
out  "in  pursuance  of  the  general  policy 
of  periodical  sweeps  through  the  North 
Sea,"  avers  Admiral  Jellicoe.  The  scout- 
ing advance  squadrons  of  light  cruisers 
sighted  each  other  at  2:30  p.m.,  British 
time,  or  4:30  German  time,  and  one  hour 
later  the  heavier  battle-cruiser  squadrons 
sighted  each  other  and  formed  in  fine  for 
battle.  Both  sides  opened  fire  at  3:48 
(British  time),  and  the  two  squadrons 
proceeded  southward  in  parallel  lines. 
About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  battle 
opened,  says  the  German  report,  the 
British  battle-cruiser  Indefatigable  was 
blown  up  by  a  shell  and  sank.  Then  at 
4:15  both  sides  launched  destroyer-attacks, 
in  which  two  German  destroyers  were  sunk 
and  two  British  destroyers  disabled.  While 
this  part  of  the  engagement  was  in  progress 
the  British  battle-cruiser  Queen  Mary,  hit 
by  a  shell,  blew  up,  broke  in  two,  and  went 
down  at  4:30.  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  re- 
ports that  his  guns  were  also  effective  and 
that  three  Gorman  ships  were  seen  afire. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  Queen 
Mary  went  down  the  main  German  battle- 
fleet  was  sighted,  and  the  German  report 
says  that  "the  British  retired  at  high 
speed,"  while  the  British  report  says  that 
"Vice-Admiral  Beatty  altered  his  course 
to  the  northward  to  lead  the  Germans 
toward  the  British  battle-fleet."  The 
( !<  rrnan  fleet  pursued  Beatty,  and  a  run- 
ning fight  ensued  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  in  which  Beatty  says  the  German 
ships  received  very  severe  punishment. 
Germany  admits  that  "the  Wiesbaden  was 
soon  put  out  of  action  in  this  attack." 

SECOND   PHASE 
Then  the  British  Grand  Fleet  came  on 
the  scene  about  6  p.m.,  "appearing  shadow- 
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on  July  11  and  won  their  way  nearer 
Souvilleon  the  12th,  taking  2,145  prisoners, 
according  to  Berlin. 

THE  SOMME  DRIVE 

"The  Battle  of  Europe"  is  the  striking 
name  given  by  a  German  writer  to  the 
simultaneous  offensive  that  is  now  trying 
to  crush  in  the  Teuton  resistance  on  the 
east,  the  west,  and  along  the  Alps. 
Simple  as  such  a  plan  of  concerted  attack 
may  seem,  the  Allies  had  been  unable 
before  to  strike  together,  and  Germany's 
military  railroad  system  had  been  able 
to  shift  her  armies  to  and  fro  to  cover  the 
points  of  danger.  Now,  however,  the 
danger-points  are  on  both  fronts  at  once, 
and  the  German  press  do  not  deny  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  On  the  west 
the'  main  pressure  is  along  the  Somme 
River,  on  a  front  of  twenty-five  miles, 
where  the  British  and  French  forces  began 
a  "drive"  on  July  1  after  a  week's  devastat- 
ing bombardment  of  the  German  lines. 
The  difference  between  this  drive  and 
previous  ones  is  said  to  be  in  the  present 
ample  supply  of  men,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion on  the  British  side.  Earl  Kitchener, 
who  raised  the  British  Army  of  about 
5,000,000  men,  went  down  with  the  cruiser 
Hampshire  off  the  Orkney  Islands  on  June 
5,  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Lloyd- 
George,  who,  as  Minister  of  Munitions,  or- 
ganized the  various  industries  that  supply 
the  guns  and  shells  for  this  offensive. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  drive  five  towns 
and  2,000  prisoners  were  taken;  on  the 
second  day  two  towns  and  7,500  prison- 
ers; on  the  third  the  French  were  nearing 
the  important  railroad  center  of  Peronne 
while  the  British  took  La  Boisselle  and 
4,300  prisoners.  But  on  July  4,  while  the 
French  drove  on,  the  British  advance"  was 
checked  by  stiffened  German  resistance, 
and  the  French  found  it  necessary  to  slack- 
en speed  until  the  British  should  come 
up  with  them.  In  six  days  the  Allies  had 
taken  16,000  prisoners.  Contalmaison  was 
won  and  lost  by  the  British  on  the  7th,  while 
the  French  were  penetrating  the  German 
lines  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
a  mile  front.  Various  other  towns  fell  to 
the  French  in  the  next  few  days  without 
much  corresponding  British  advance,  but 
on  the  11th  the  British  stormed  the  Ger- 
man lines  along  an  eight-mile  front,  taking 
7,500  prisoners,  the  town  of  Contalmaison, 
and  the  Trones  and  Mametz  woods.  Three 
days  later  a  gain  of  a  mile  was  made  on  a 
four-mile  front,  and  the  day  following  the 
British  broke  through  to  the  German  third 
line  of  defense,  taking  2,000  prisoners. 
High  Wood,  and  Delville  Wood,  and 
villages  of  Ovillers  and  La  Boisselle 
ff  II  into  British  hands,  with  three-quarters 
of  a  mil  man  trenches,  on  the   1  f  11 H 

and  17th,  and  tho  the  Germans  regained 
some  of  the  ground  on  the  19th,  they  lost 
it  again  before  the  day  was  over. 


THE  GREAT  SEA-FIGHT 

Admiral  Dewey  describes  this  battle  as 
the  "most  Titanic  clash  of  sea-forces  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  It  was  fought  in 
the  obscurity  of  mist  and  smoke;  each 
side  accuses  the  other  of  retreating  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  Emperor  William 
and  King  George  each  claims  the  victory. 
It  may  be  well,  then,  to  take  the  British 
and  German  official  reports  and,  by  inter- 
weaving them,  see  if  a  coherent  story  of 
the  battle  can  be  constructed  that  will  at 
the  same  time  present  the  rival  claims  as 
the  account  proceeds.  The  battle  may  be 
divided  into  three  phases.  The  first  was 
the  encounter  between  the  battle-cruiser 
squadrons  of  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  and 
Vice-Admiral  Hipper;  the  second  was  the 
clash  between  the  two  main  battle-fleets, 
and  the  third  was  the  series  of  night- 
attacks  by  flotillas  of  torpedo-boats. 

FIRST  PHASE 

The  German  High-Sea  Fleet  "was  cruis- 
ing in  the  Skagerrack  on  May  31  for  the 
purpose,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  of  offering 
battle  to  the  British  fleet,"  says  the  Ger- 
man report.  The  British  Grand  Fleet  was 
out  "in  pursuance  of  the  general  policy 
of  periodical  sweeps  through  the  North 
Sea,"  avers  Admiral  Jelhcoe.  The  scout- 
ing advance  squadrons  of  light  cruisers 
sighted  each  other  at  2:30  p.m.,  British 
time,  or  4:30  German  time,  and  one  hour 
later  the  heavier  battle-cruiser  squadrons 
sighted  each  other  and  formed  in  line  for 
battle.  Both  sides  opened  fire  at  3:48 
(British  time),  and  the  two  squadrons 
proceeded  southward  in  parallel  lines. 
About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  battle 
opened,  says  the  German  report,  the 
British  battle-cruiser  Indefatigable  was 
blown  up  by  a  shell  and  sank.  Then  at 
4:15  both  sides  launched  destroyer-attacks, 
in  which  two  German  destroyers  were  sunk 
and  two  British  destroyers  disabled.  While 
this  part  of  the  engagement  was  in  progress 
the  British  battle-cruiser  Queen  Mary,  hit 
by  a  shell,  blew  up,  broke  in  two,  and  went 
down  at  4:30.  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  re- 
ports that  his  guns  were  also  effective  and 
that  three  German  ships  were  seen  afire. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  Queen 
Mary  went  down  the  main  German  battle- 
fleet  was  sighted,  and  the  German  report 
says  that  "the  British  retired  at  high 
speed,"  while  the  British  report  says  that 
"Vice-Admiral  Beatty  altered  his  course 
to  the  northward  to  lead  the  Germans 
toward  the  British  battle-fleet."  The 
German  fleet  pursued  Beatty,  and  a  run- 
ning fight  ensued  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  in  which  Beatty  says  the  German 
ships  received  very  severe  punishment. 
Germany  admits  that  "the  Wiesbaden  was 
soon  put  out  of  action  in  this  attack." 

SECOND  PHASE 
Then  the  British  Grand  Fleet  came  on 
the  scene  about  <i  p.m.,  "appearing  shadow- 
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THIRD  PHASE 
,tR4,n   divisions   then   "began   a 
n  a  southerly  direction,"  to 
-.     -s  of  the  German  report,  but 
yVj[,ttacked  until  dawn  by  enemy 

Jin  rapid   succession."     These 
is    admitted,    "  were    favored 
eral     strategic    situation    and 
arly  dark  night."     The  cruiser 
Jjj  vas    injured    and    ' '  lost    from 
prep  *ne  Germans  claim  that  they 
JgC^J tacking   cruiser   of   the    Cressy 
tofilur    nainutes.      "Countless   tor- 
j\m,ssailed     them,     but     only     the 
rese'as  sun^-     The  Rostock  was  hit, 
of    (ied    afloat.      The    Elbing    was 
whi^  a  German  ship  in  maneuvering 
the  }  be  abandoned  and  blown  up. 
phy1  rePort  of  this  part  of  the  fight 
their    heavy    ships    were    not 
during    the    night,    "but    three 
itroyer-flotillas  delivered  a  series 
and  successful  attacks,  causing 
Aes."     One  flotilla  attacked  six 
(Is  of  the  Kaiser  class,  torpedoing 
of  which  blew  up,  we  are  told, 
^fht   Admiral  Jellicoe   sought   the 
leet,  but,  he  [says,  "the    enemy 
ijsign,  and  I  was  reluctantly  com- 
the  conclusion    that    the  High- 
had  returned  into  port." 
*rraan  claim  to  the  victory  appears 
l^upon    the    allegation    that    more 
intoan  German  ships  were  sunk;   the 
arelaim  the  victory  upon  the  ground 
noV  drove  the  German  fleet  back  to 
„„  •  still  hold  the  mastery  of  the  sea. 
thc^n    official    statement   of   June  7 
whGerman  losses  at  60,720  tons  and 
stilish   at   117,150.     But   the  British 
j?\e  Germans  of  concealing  some  of 
0f  «es.      Germany   declares   officially 
for)  other  German  vessels  were  lost" 
va]t  battle-cruiser  Liitzow;  the  battle- 
nnmern;    the    cruisers    Wiesbaden, 
A\d>b,    Elbing,   and   Rostock,  and  five 
-boats.      Admiral   Jellicoe,    on   the 
uul,  in  his  report  of  July  7,  esti- 
!ie  German  losses  at  two  battle- 
the  dreadnought  type;  one  of  the 
land  type,  which  was  seen  to  sink; 
Lie-cruiser  Liitzow,  admitted  by  the 
s;   one  battle-cruiser  of  the  dread- 
type;  one  battle-cruiser  seen  to  !><• 
•ely   damaged   that   its   return    was 
|y    doubtful;     five    light    cruisers, 
T,iink     one  of  them  possibly  a  battle* 
x  destroyers,  seen   to  sink;    three 
rs  so  damaged  that  it  was  doubtful 
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if  they  would  be  able  to  reach  port,  and  a 
submarine  sunk.  Admiral  Jellicoe  admits 
the  loss  of  tho  battle-cruisers  QueenMary, 
Indefatigable,  and  Invincible;  the  cruisers 
Defence,  Black  Prince,  and  Warrior,  and 
eight  destroyers.  The  Germans  aver  that 
they  also  sank  the  dreadnought  Warspite, 
but  the  British  say  she  was  able  to  return 
to  port,  tho  damaged. 

AIR-RAIDS 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  here  the 
activities  and  encounters  of  the  aeroplane- 
squadrons  that  are  the  "eyes"  of  the 
various  armies  along  the  battle-front,  but 
some  outline  can  be  given  of  the  various 
"raids"  over  hostile  territory  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  We  can 
not  know  until  after  the  war  whether  the 
Zeppelin-raids  on  England  and  the  aero- 
plane-raids  on  German  towns  have  been  of 
any  adequate  military  value  to  either  side. 
The  raiders  fly  too  high  to  know  much 
about  it,  and  the  nation  raided  is  very 
reticent  about  revealing  the  military  dam- 
age inflicted.  Take  the  Zeppelin-raid  on 
the  English  east  coast  on  the  night  of 
August  10,  1915.  The  German  account 
says  that  "bombs  were  dropt  on  British 
war-ships  in  the  Thames,  on  the  docks  of 
London,  on  the  torpedo-craft  base  at 
Harwich,  and  on  important  positions  on 
the  Humber."  The  British  account  ad- 
mits "only  immaterial  damage"  to  prop- 
erty, including  fires  that  "were  quickly 
extinguished,"  and  says  that  thirteen  per- 
sons were  killed  and  twelve  wounded, 
and  that  one  Zeppelin  was  "seriously 
damaged  by  gun-fire."  On  August  17 
German  naval  aircraft  bombarded  facto- 
ries and  blast-furnaces  at  Woodbridge  and 
1  pswich  in  the  course  of  a  raid  on  London, 
and  a  few  days  later,  on  the  25th,  a  fleet 
of  sixty-two  French  aviators  dropt  bombs 
on  German  munition-factories  north  of 
Saar-Louis,  Rhenish  Prussia,  north  of  the 
Lorraine  border.  On  the  25th,  too,  another 
group  of  sixty  French  fliers  raided  German 
positions  in  tin-  Mont  Eulst  forest,  in 
Belgium,  and  the  destruction  of  a  German 
submarine  near  Ostend  by  an  Allied 
aeroplane  bomb  was  announced.  On  the 
27th  French  aviators  bombarded  the  rail- 
road station  at  Mulhcim,  Baden. 

September  was  a  busy  month  aloft.  On 
the  6th  forty  French  planes  bombarded 
Saarbruoken,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  on 
the  7th  another  French  air-fleet  bombarded 
Freiburg.  That  night  Zeppelins  raided 
several  English  east-coast  towns,  killing 
thirteen  persons  and  wounding  forty-three, 
and  the  lext  night  the  east  coast  was 
raided  as.  lin.  On  the  Nth  the  Zeppelins 
reached  ti  I  center  of  London,  their  bombs 
killing  twenty-six  and  wounding  eighty- 
six,  and  on  the  13th  they  raided  the  coast 
of  Kent.  French  aeroplanes  bombarded 
Treves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  12th. 

October  was  marked  by  a  heavy  Zeppelin 


iat  do  you  mean  by 


ush !  thirty-six  inches  to  theyarc 


A  famous  merchant  always  closed  a  sale  with  the  statement,  "Now 
remember,  all  these  goods  are  guaranteed."  That  statement  went  un- 
challenged for  many  years,  but  once  a  customer  "called  him"  by  asking, 
"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  guaranteed?"  "Hush,"  answered  the 
merchant,  "I  mean  36  inches  to  the  yard." 

Kelly  -  Springfield 

Automobile  Txres  -  Hand  Made 

GUARANTEE  makers  are  cautious  people.     They 
generally  play  safe.    When  a  tire  is  guaranteed  for 
3,500  miles  the  manufacturer  is  not  anticipating  a  loss. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  think  much  of  the  guarantee 
incentive  to  a  tire  purchase. 

In  response  to  what  seems  to  be  custom  or  popular 
demand,  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  are  guaranteed  too, 
for  5,000,  6,000  and  7,500  miles,  according  to  type. 
We  take  no  risk,  and  it  means  nothing  to  you,  because 
the  tires  often  run  8,000,  10,000  and  frequently  many 
more  miles. 

Our  regular  patrons  have  long  since  forgotten  our  so- 
called  guarantee.  Experience  has  taught  them  greater 
expectations,  based  on  past  realizations.  They  are  buy- 
ing built-in  worth,  built  in  by  hand — hand-made  tires. 
Before  using  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  they  had  tried  out 
other  tires,  because  Kellys  are  rarely  found  on  new 
cars.  Car  manufacturers  are  accustomed  to  great  con- 
cessions in  price,  on  account  of  quantity  orders.  Kelly 
prices  are  not  cut,  and  the  demands  on  us  are  so  great 
that  we  cannot  supply  quantity  orders.  We  would  not 
neglect  our  customers  to  do  so  even  if  we  could  make 
the  price  to  suit. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tires  get  on  a  car  after  some  other 
tires  have  worn  out.     Then  they  stay  on. 

That  is  why  the  capacity  of  our  fac- 
tories has  been  passed,  why  we  often  have 
to  delay  deliveries — why  we  are  build- 
ing a  new  factory. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 

Executive  Offices: 

Broadway  and  5~th  Street,  New  York 
Send  10  cents  for  the  new  game,  "Going  to  Market" 
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NO  OTHER  TRACTOR 
HAS  ALL  THESE 

4  BIG  FEATURES 


1.  Direct  Drive.  The 

direct  drive  on  the  Parrett 
Tractor  is  the  real  secret  of  its 
splendid  reputation.     It  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  Parrett  de- 
livers more  power  at  the  draw-bar; 
why  it  goes  where  others  dare  not 
attempt;  why  it  standsthestrain  better. 
It's  a  feature  your  own  eyes  will  con- 
vince you  should  be  on  the  tractor 
you  buy. 

2.  High  Front  Wheels.  Did  youever 
push  a  wheel  barrow  having  a  small 
wheel — also  one  with  a  large  wheel? 
What  a  difference.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  tractors.  The  Parrett  high 
front  wheels  make  it  possible  for  the 
the  Parrett  to  go  through  soft  grouad 
—in  deep  mud— over  deep  ruts,  gullies, 
ditches,  etc.,  and  do  it  much  easier. 


"V*^V    All  PURPOSE 

3. Three  Point  Suspension  Frame. 

This  not  only  gives  the  Parrett  great 
flexibility  over  uneven  surfaces,  but 
allows  the  tractor  to  be  turned  either 
v.ay  in  much  shorter  space  than  the 
average  machine. 

4.  Correct  Weight  Balance.    The 

Parrett  has  been  built  so  that  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  extremely  low  and  the 
weight  balance  exactly  correct.  Up  hill,  or 
down  hill,  on  side  hills  and  over  ditches  and 
gullies  without  any  danger  of  turning  over. 

Write  today  for  our  free  illustrated 
folder.  Investigate  the  Parrett  before  you 
buy.    Send  for  this  folder  today. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1408 -409  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   everj 
American  home  n  here  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


You  can  stop  all  leaking  with 
one  application  of 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  original  self-acting  Radiator  Cement 

A  dry  powder,  you  pour  it  into  the 
radiator.  It  dissolves.  In  passing  thru 
the  leak  the  cool  air  congeals  it  into  ;i 
permanent  repair.  Drain  and  refill. 
Your  radiator  is  then  like  new.  Time, 
ten  minutes. 

"Finds  the  leak  and  fixes  it" 

All  dealers,  75c. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


bombardment  of  London  on  the  night  of 
the  13th,  in  which  fifty-five  persons  were 
killed  and  114  wounded,  14  and  13  respec- 
tively being  military  casualties. 

November  and  December  passed  more 
quietly,  but  in  January  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
four  French  aeroplanes  raided  Metz  on  the 
23d,  engaging  in  several  combats  with 
German  machines,  and  dropt  130  bombs 
on  the  barracks  and  railroad-stations.  On 
the  same  day  and  the  day  following 
German  seaplanes  raided  the  Kentish 
coast,  aiming  at  Dover,  according  to  a 
German  Admiralty  statement.  The  British 
authorities  said  small  damage  was  done. 
The  Zeppelins  appeared  over  Paris  the 
night  of  the  29th  and  killed  twenty-four 
persons  and  wounded  thirty  in  retaliation 
for  a  French  raid  on  Freiburg,  which  was 
in  turn  in  retaliation  for  a  German  raid  on 
Epernay.  Two  nights  later  they  again 
visited  England  and  raided  town  and  rural 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Staffordshire.  In  all,  393  bombs 
were  dropt,  killing  27  men,  25  women,  and 
15  children,  and  wounding  45  men,  53 
women,  and  19  children.  Most  of  the 
damage  was  in  one  district  in  Staffordshire. 
During  the  return  from  this  raid  the  L-19 
became  disabled  and  fell  into  the  North 
Sea.  She  was  approached  by  a  British 
trawler,  the  King  Stephen,  having  a  crew 
of  nine  unarmed  men,  but  the  skipper, 
finding  that  the  Zeppelin  was  manned  by 
twenty-eight  or  more,  feared  that  his 
boat  would  be  captured  if  he  rescued  the 
German  airmen.  Accordingly  he  sailed 
away,  leaving  the  Germans  to  their  fate. 

In  February  two  German  Fokker  aero- 
planes flew  over  Kent,  England,  on  the 
9th,  dropping  bombs  near  Ramsgate  and 
Broadstairs. 

March  saw  another  extensive  Zeppelin- 
raid  over  a  large  area  of  the  English  east 
coast,  on  the  5th,  with  a  casualty  list  of 
twelve  killed  and  thirty-three  injured,  and 
on  the  19th  four  German  seaplanes  raided 
the  coast  from  Dover  to  Margate,  killing- 
nine  persons  and  wounding  thirty-one 
One  of  the  planes  was  brought  down.  The 
visit  was  returned  on  the  26th,  when  five 
British  seaplanes,  convoyed  by  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  crossed  the  North 
Sea  and  raided  the  German  coast,  but  they 
met  a  strong  anti-aircraft  defense,  and  it 
is  said  only  two  planes  returned  home. 

A  series  of  five  Zeppelin-raids  were  made 
on  the  nights  of  March  31  and  April  1,  2, 
3,  and  5.  In  the  first  raid  about  ninety 
bombs  were  dropt  in  the  eastern  counties 
and  along  the  northeast  coast,  killing 
twenty-eight  persons  and  injuring  forty- 
four.  One  air-shi|),  the  L-15,  was  brought 
down  in  the  Thames  estuary  and  the  seven- 
teen survivors  of  the  crew  of  forty  sur- 
rendered. Tlit!  raiders  of  April  1  and  2 
bombarded  the  southeastern  and  north- 
eastern counties,  causing  many  casualties 


and  one  large  fire.  The  raid  of  April  3 
was  devoted,  according  to  Berlin,  to  the 
fortifications  near  Great  Yarmouth,  but 
the  British  claim  that  no  fortifications 
existed  here  and  say  that  this  raid  caused 
no  damage.  The  raid  of  the  5th  was  re- 
ported driven  off  by  the  anti-aircraft  de- 
fenses, with  nine  persons  injured  and  no 
property  damage,  but  the  German  Admi- 
ralty averred  that .  iron- works  and  factories 
were  damaged  and  a  battery  silenced. 

Another  series  of  Zeppelin  visits  over 
England  were  made  on  the  nights  of  April 
24,  25,  and  26.  In  the  first  the  raiders 
dropt  incendiary  bombs  on  Norfolk.  The 
second  was  an  early  morning  visit,  in  which 
Zeppelins,  submarines,  and  battle-cruisers 
attacked  the  British  port  of  Lowestoft. 
The  British  authorities  called  the  raid  a 
failure,  reporting  four  deaths  and  no  other 
damage,  but  they  admitted  the  Germans 
got  away  safely  and  one  British  aeroplane 
was  lost.  Kent  was  the  scene  of  the  third 
raid,  but  no  details  were  given  out. 

May  brought  a  diminution  of  the  aerial 
attacks.  On  the  2d  five  Zeppelins  raided 
the  northeast  coast  of  England  and  the 
southeast  coast  of  Scotland,  with  results 
not  made  public,  and  on  the  19th  three 
German  aircraft  raided  Kent  by  night, 
dropping  thirty-seven  bombs  and  killing 
one  soldier.  One  of  the  raiders  was 
brought  down  by  a  naval  patrol. 

France  and  Germany  exchanged  aerial 
visits  in  June.  The  Germans  dropt 
bombs  on  Bar-le-Duc  and  Luneville,  and 
on  the  22d,  in  reprisal,  nine  French  aero- 
planes dropt  one  hundred  bombs  on  Treves 
and  Karlsruhe.  The  latter  town  was 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
with  streets  and  recreation  -  grounds 
crowded,  and  the  mortality  was  tragical, 
30  men,  5  women,  and  75  children  being 
killed,  and  48  men,  20  women,  and  79 
children  injured. 

Austro-Italian  air-raids  are  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Austro-Italian  Deadlock." 

THE  IRISH   REBELLION 

Irish  discontent  with  the  war  and  opposi- 
tion to  recruiting  became  so  active  in  the 
early  spring  of  this  year  that  predictions 
of  trouble  were  made  by  the  London  press 
in  March  and  quoted  in  our  issue  of 
April  15.  They  soon  came  true.  On  April 
21  the  British  Admiralty  announced  the 
sinking  of  a  German  auxiliary  steamer 
which  was  attempting  to  land  arms  on 
the  north  (roast,  of  Ireland.  The  steamer 
was  convoyed  by  a  German  submarine 
which  submerged  and  escaped  after  launch- 
ing a  collapsible  boat  containing  Sir  Roger 
Casement  and  several  others,  who  \^'^ 
made  prisoners.  The  news  of  this  capture 
made  a  tremendous  sensation,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  greater  when,  at  noon  of  the 
25th,  a  body  of  armed  Sinn  Peiners  took 
possession  of  the  post-office,  Stephen's 
Green,   and    several    groups    of    houses  in 
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AND  what  you  see  illustrated  on  this  page  is  merely  a 
f-\  part  of  Fisk  Free  Service,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
see  that  Fisk  Tire  Buyers_get  the  utmost  satisfaction 
out  of  their  investment.  This  service  is  available  to  all, 
however,  and  free  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  whether  you 
use  Fisk  Tires  or  not. 

No  other  Tire  Service  Policy  is  so  liberal.  No  other  Branch 
System  is  so  widespread  or  complete,  there  being  more 
Direct  Fisk  Branches  throughout  the  country  than  those  of 
any  other  tire  maker.  Consult  your  telephone  directory 
for  the  street  address  of  the  branch  nearest  you: 


Aberdeen 

Cincinnati 

Grand  Rapids 

Minneapolis 

Albany 

Cleveland 

Great  Falls 

Minot 

Allentown 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Newark 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Harrisburg 

New  Orleans 

Baltimore 

Davenport 

Hartford 

New  YorkCity 

Billings 

Dayton 

Hastings 

Oakland 

Bingbamton 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Birmingham 

Des  Moines 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Boston 

Detroit 

Lima 

Pasadena 

Bridgeport 

Duluth 

Lincoln 

Peoria 

Brooklyn 

Eau  Claire 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Louisville 

Phoenix 

Butte 

Erie 

Lowell 

Pittsburg 
Portland.  Ore. 

Cedar  Rapids 

Evansville 

Lynn 

Charloite 

Fargo 

Marinette 

Providence 

Chattanooga 

Fort  Wayne 

Mason  City 

Quincy 
Raleigh 

Chicago 

Fresno 

Memphis 

Chicopce  Falls 

Calesburg 

Milwaukee 

Rapid  City 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rochester 

Sacramento 

Saginaw 

Salt  Lake  City 

San   Francisco 

San  Jose 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Sioux  City 

Sioux  Falls 

South  Bend 

Springfield, 

Mass. 
Springfield.  III. 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis 


St.  Paul 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Terre  Haute 

Toledo 

Utica 

Washington 

Waterloo 

Watertown.N.D. 

Wichita 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


The  Fisk  Company 

of  Texas 

Dallas      Houston 

San  Antonio 


There  is  no  charge  in  any  Fisk  Branch  except  for  actual  repairs  and  supplies 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  n.  y.        Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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When  I  had  to   go  into 
Mexico  on  Villa's  Trail 

I  found  PREPAREDNESS  where 
it  counted — in  BUDA  truck  motors. 
I  had  to  have  more  trucks,  lots  more. 

Efficient  manufacturers  gave  them 
to  me— IN  A  HURRY— and  as  the 
Buda  Company,  backed  by  35  years' 
experience,  was  PREPARED,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  equipped 
with  the  remarkable 


Northern  Mexico  is  an  awful  test  for  a 
truck  motor.  Heavy  loads  over  alkali,  adobe, 
sand  and  rocks,  hills  and  gulches;  roads  ex- 
isting mostly  "on  paper."  Yet  all  the  BUDA 
motored  trucks  went  through  it  handsomely 
and  early  proved  that  they  were  the  ones  to 
negotiate  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of 
communication  to  keep  our  boys  supplied 
and  in  constant  touch  with  their  base. 

THE  BUDA  MOTOR  BOOK  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


DA  0 

C6/cagoJi/l>i/r3  I 


"If  every  man  and  boy  in  the  United 
States  owned  a  rifle,  and  if  every 
rifle  were  equipped  with  a  Lyman  Gun 
Sight,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
a  'Preparedness  Program' — because, 
then,  I  would  have  millions  of  'crack* 
sharpshooters  ready,  at  any 
time,  to  answer  my  call." 


The  Lyman  Gun  Sight 

Improves  Marksmanship 

—makes  a  "crack"  shot  of  a  poor  shot — doubles  the  pleasure  of  target 
and  game  shooting  by  insuring  infinitely  better  shooting-results.    Used 
by  shooters  for  more  than  40  years  ! 
Join  the  National  Rifle  Association! 
Write  for  catalog  showing  the  complete  line 
of  Lyman  Sights  for  all  makes  of  rifles.  Also 
contains  articles,  by  expert   riflemen,  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  every  shooter. 

The  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation 

Middlefield,  Conn.  Dept.  M 


Front  Sight 

$1.00 


Rear 
Sight 

$3.00 


Dublin.  For  five  days  the  Sinn  Feiners 
held  out  against  the  British  troops,  but  on 
the  30th  the  leaders  and  about  1,000  of 
their  followers  surrendered  and  the  re- 
bellion was  over.  A  few  sporadic  out- 
breaks occurred  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  did  not  attain  serious  proportions. 
Padraic  H.  Pearse,  Provisional  President 
of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  fourteen  other 
leaders  in  the  revolt  were  tried  for  treason 
and  executed,  and  many  more  were  sen- 
tenced to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  Under-Secretary, 
and  Lord  Wimborne,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
resigned.  A  Royal  Commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Hardinge  of  Pens- 
hurst,  ex-Viceroy  of  India,  inquired  into 
the  causes  of  the  revolt,  and  severely 
blamed  Mr.  Birrell  for  not  preventing  the 
rising,  of  which,  it  was  held,  he  had  re- 
ceived ample  warning.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
was  selected  on  May  26  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question,  and  on  June  1 
Premier  Asquith  announced  in  Parliament 
that  leniency  had  been  adopted  as  a  guid- 
ing principle.  On  the  11th  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  recommended,  as  his  plan  of  settle- 
ment, the  immediate  operation  of  Home 
Rule,  with  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from 
its  provisions.  London  advices  stated  on 
the  26th  that  116  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
policemen  and  224  civilians  were  killed 
in  the  Dublin  outbreak.  On  the  29th  a 
jury  found  Sir  Roger  Casement  guilty  of 
high  treason  after  a  trial  in  London  lasting 
several  days,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  die. 
He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  but  on  July  18  it  refused  to  inter- 
vene and  his  attorneys  announced  they 
would  ask  a  commutation  of  sentence. 

THE  SUBMARINE  CONTROVERSY 
WITH  GERMANY 

Apprehension  of  war  with  Germany  over 
the  Lusitania  tragedy  of  May  7,  1915, 
was  at  its  height  when  the  second  year  of 
the  European  struggle  opened.  President 
Wilson  had  sent  his  note  holding  Germany 
to  a  "strict  accountability"  on  May  13. 
Germany  had  replied  on  May  28,  calling 
the  Lusitania  an  "auxiliary  cruiser,"  with 
masked  guns,  and  on  June  9  the  President 
had  assured  Germany  it  was  "misinformed" 
on  this  point.  Germany  came  back,  a 
month  later  with  an  elaborate  plan  for 
guaranteeing  safety  to  a  certain  number  of 
ships  to  be  certified  by 'our  Government 
to  have  no  contraband  cargo,  but  the  plan 
was  rejected  on  July  21,  and  Germany  was 
told  that  further  attacks  on  American 
citizens  would  be  regarded  as  "deliber- 
ately unfriendly."  Feeling  was  at  this 
high  tension  when,  on  August  19,  the 
White  Star  liner  Arabic,  with  twenty-nine 
Americans  on  her  passenger-list,  was 
torpedoed  fifty  miles  west  of  the  spot 
whore  the  Lusitania  went  down,  and  sank 
in  eleven  minutes.     Two  of  the  American 
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passengers  were  among  the  missing.  This 
act  was  at  first  taken  as  a  defiant  reply 
to  our  notes,  and  the  worst  was  expected, 
hut  the  (Jerman  Chancellor  hastened  to 
declare  that  if  any  submarine  commander 
had  exceeded  his  orders  Germany  would 
give  "complete  satisfaction"  to  the  United 
SI  ales,  and  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
requested  the  United  States  to  await  a 
complete  (Jerman  report  of  the  sinking, 
and  staled  that  "if  Americans  should 
actually  have  lost  their  lives  this  would 
naturally  be  contrary  to  our  intentions." 
These  assurances  were  followed  on  Sep- 
tember 1  by  a  note  from  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff  informing  Secretary  Lan- 
sing that  Germany's  reply  to  our  note  of 
July  21  would  contain  the  pledge  that 
"  Liners  will  not  bo  sunk  by  our  submarines 
without  warning  and  without  safety  of  the 
lives  of  non-combatants,  provided  that  the 
liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resis- 
tance." But  the  optimism  following  this 
statement  was  again  sharply  chilled  when 
the  German  note  on  the  Arabic  case  excused 
the  submarine  commander  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  engaged  in  sinking  an  English 
freighter  and  thought  the  Arabic  intended 
to  ram  him.  Even  if  he  was  mistaken, 
said  the  German  note,  Germany  would 
be  "unable  to  acknowledge  any  obliga- 
tion to  grant  indemnity  in  the  matter," 
but  suggested  arbitration  by  The  Hague 
tribunal.  Meanwhile  rumors  were  heard 
that  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  had  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  other  naval  officials  ad- 
vocating drastic  submarine  measures  were 
reported  to  bo  out,  and  on  October  ."> 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  addrest  a  note 
to  Secretary  Lansing  saying  that  the  or- 
ders issued  to  submarine  commanders  had 
"been  made  so  stringent  \hat  the  recurrence 
of  incidents  similar  to  the  Arabic  case  is 
considered  out  of  the  question."  Further- 
more, he  added,  the  good  faith  of  the 
Arabic's  officers,  who  swore  they  did  not 
intend  to  ram  the  submarine,  was  un- 
doubted,   the   attack    was   admitted    to    be 

"against  instructions,"  the  "  imperial  Gov- 
ernment regrets  and  disavows  this  act" 
and  "is  prepared   to  paj    an  indemnity  for 

American  lives,  which,  to  iis  deep  regret, 
have  been  lost." 
All  now  seemed  serene,  but  on  November 

7  the  Italian  liner  Ancona  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine  in  the 
Mediterranean,    with    a    loss   of    205    lives. 

Eleven  American  citizens  were  killed. 
Italy  reported  that  the  submarine  shelled 

the  liner  without  warning  and  shelled  the 
life-boats  in  which  tin-  passengera  were 
escaping;  Austria  denied  shelling  the  boats, 
justified  shelling  the  liner  because  she  was 
trying  to  escape  after  warning,  said  that 
forty-five  minutes  were  allowed  the  pas- 
sengers to  leave  the  liner  before  she  was 
torpedoed,  and   laid    the  loss  of  life  to  the 

•re*v,    who    "endeavored    to    save    only 
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Without  friction,  man  and  animals 
could  not  walk  nor  wheels  of  ve- 
hicles turn,"  says  an  eminent 
authority,    friction  is  a   natural 

force  utilized  in  mjny  ways.  For  instance: 
the  waters  of  Niagara  coming  into'fric- 
tional  contact  with  great  turbine  wheels, 
generate   a   tremendous  electrical    power. 
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FRICTION  also  plays  an  important 
role    in    the    absorption    of    road 

shocks,   for   more    than  375>000  automobiles   are 
now  equipped  with  the 


SHOCK   ABSORBER 

Makes  Every  Road  a  Boulevard 

the  only  patent-protected  device  that  frictionally  controls 

the  movements  of  an  automobile  spring. 

The  action  of  a  spring  varies  with  road  conditions,  rang- 
ing from  a  gentle  oscillation,  incident  to  the  car's  travel  over  smooth 
boulevard,  to  violent  contraction  and  recoil,  incident  to  its  travel  over 
bumpy,  rutty  roadway. 

Through  a  series  of  self-luhricating  friction  discs,  the 

Hartford  Shock  Absorber  exercises  a  beneficial  control  over  an  automobile 
spring-,  absorbing  and  dissipating  all  road  shocks.  Here  friction  is  made  to  serve  the 
motorist  so  well  that  wherever  he  may  choose  to  go  he  can  travel  in  comparative  comfort. 

There  is  just  one  patent-protected,  frictionally-operating 

shock  absorber — the  Hartford. 

Mention  make,  year  and  model  of  car  and  ue  will  send  you  our  "Comfort  Chart" 
which  tells  how  to  make  your  car  doubly  comfortable. 

EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc. 

lli  retofore  known  'i"  Jfurt/nril  Stupenoioti  Co, 

191   Morgan  Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  Hartford  Cushion  Spring,  E.  V.  Hartford 
Electric  Brake,  Hartford  Auto  Jack,  Hartford  Bump  Absorber,  Red  Rack   Jack 

Branches:         New  York         Boston         Chicago 

Distributor*  In  principal  ritiex.     Dealers  everywhere 
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Sample  upon  request. 
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ESS  ENTIALS     OF 

ENGLISH 

Speech  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H.  Viietelly.  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

The*  I  AT«*cf  "\**P  book-sound 
1  I1C  LidlCSl  and  always  stimulat- 
ing." —  Brander  M,it- 
Ihr-.rs.  LiU  />..  II.  D..  Columbia  Unit  .  "One 
of  tli<-  most  valuable  books  on  the  subject." — Prof.  Rav- 
mond  Weeks,  Ph.D..  Columbia  I'niv.  "Very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  book." — Prof.  Geo.  Trumbull  Ladd. 
/>./>..  //../).  Yale  I'niv.  "Clear  nnci  accurate,  inter- 
esting at  every  point." — Prof.C.  H.  Grand  gent.  Harvard 
I  n'w  ■  "A  great  amount  of  valuable  information." — 
Pro/  F.  H.Stoddard.  Ph. 1)  .  New  York  I'niv. 
An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  with  chapters  On  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
the  value  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  use  of  the  grammar 
in  the  study  of  the  English  tongue.  Ji  so.  bv  mail  J1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAttS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New 
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The  name   RflRIS   is  on  the  back  of 
shield.    Look  for  it  •when  you  buy. 

A.     Stein     &     Co. 

Chicago  NewYork 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed    in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


The  Autoglas 


PATENTED  MAY  2nd.  1911 


<Stt THAT  HINGE?) 


Comfortable      Efficient 
Good  Looking 

THIS  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle 
and  only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 
The  hinged  center  permits  it  to  exactly 
fit  the  contour  of  the  face  so  as  to  exclude 
all  wind,  dust  and  flying  particles. 

The  tinted  amber  lenses  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  harmful  light  rays. 

For  sale  by  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  houses 

Over  40.000  in  use. 


F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Dept.  D 


Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 


themselves."  The  American  Government, 
after  investigation,  sent  a  sharp  note  to 
Vienna,  on  December  6,  calling  the  act 
"wanton  slaughter,"  and  demanding  that 
Austria  denounce  it  as  illegal,  punish  the 
submarine  commander,  and  pay  an  in- 
demnity. Austria  demurred  in  a  note  of 
the  14th,  alleging  insufficient  evidence,  to 
which  Mr.  Lansing  replied  on  the  18th 
that  the  Austrian  note  was  itself  sufficient 
proof,  as  it  admitted  that  the  Ancona 
"was  torpedoed  after  her  engines  had  been 
stopt  and  when  passengers  were  still  on 
board."  Eleven  days  later  the  Austrian 
Government  assented  to  the  American 
contentions,  punished  the  submarine  com- 
mander, and  agreed  to  pay  indemnities. 
This  concession  was  published  on  New- 
year's  day,  to  be  followed  next  morning 
by  news  that  the  British  liner  Persia  had 
been  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
loss  of  272  lives,  including  Robert  Ney 
McNeely,  United  States  Consul  at  Aden. 
But  submarine  responsibility  for  it  was 
never  established  and  the  cause  is  still  a 
mystery.  Estimates  numbered  the  civilians 
killed  by  German  and  Austrian  submarines 
up  to  January  1,  19 16,  at  2,336,  of  whom 
121  were  American  citizens. 

The  Lusitania  case  was  still  unsettled, 
and  on  January  10  Ambassador  von  Bern- 
storff  sent  to  his  Government  an  outline 
of  settlement  as  agreed  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  him- 
self, but  the  counter-proposals  from  Berlin 
wire  rejected  by  Washington  on  the  25th. 
Further  German  proposals  were  made  on 
February  3,  and  on  the  8th  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Germany,  altho  avoiding 
the  word  "illegal,"  had  conceded  all  other 
American  demands. 

This  was  followed  in  two  days  by  an 
announcement  from  Germany  and  Austria 
that  they  would  treat  all  armed  merchant- 
men as  war-vessels  after  March  1.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  protested  against  this  policy 
and  maintained  the  right  of  merchantmen 
to  arm  for  defense.  This  situation  pre- 
cipitated the  introduction  of  the  Gore 
and  McLemore  resolutions  in  Congress, 
warning  Americans  not  to  travel  on  armed 
merchantmen.  They  were  defeated  under 
strong  influence  from  the  White  House. 
Secretary  Lansing  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Allies  to  disarm  their  mer- 
chantmen, and  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
had  presented  various  memorandums  justi- 
fying the  proposed  attacks,  when  it  was 
announced  on  March  16  that  von  Tirpitz 
had  resigned  his  post  as  German  Minister 
of  Marine.  This  was  taken  as  the  end  of 
the  submarine  war  on  passenger-ships. 

All  clouds  now  seemed  to  be  cleared 
away,  but  on  March  24  the  British 
Channel  steamer  Sussex,  with  twenty-five 
Americans  among  her  passengers,  was 
torpedoed  without  warning.  She  made 
port  with  assistance,  but  fifty  persons  were 
killed  by  the  explosion.  The  President 
asked    Germany    for    any    information    if 


might  have  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
on  April  10  he  was  informed  that  a  German 
submarine  torpedoed  a  steamer  on  the 
day  in  question  at  about  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  a  sketch  of  her  by  the  sub- 
marine commander  "is  not  identical"  with 
a  picture  of  the  Sussex  in  the  London 
Graphic,  hence  "the  injury  to  the  Sussex 
is  attributable  to  another  cause."  Any 
further  information  we  might  have,  how- 
ever, was  requested,  and  arbitration  was 
suggested.  This  inconclusive  reply  roused 
wide-spread  declarations  in  our  public 
press  that  Germany  was  merely  trifling 
with  us  while  continuing  the  submarine 
warfare,  and  on  the  18th  the  President 
sent  a  peremptory  demand  to  Germany 
for  "an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  against 
passenger-  and  freight-carrying  vessels," 
failing  which  our  Government  "can  have 
no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  German  Empire  altogether." 
The  German  reply  was  mainly  a  long 
complaint  of  America's  attitude  in  the  war, 
but  contained  the  information  that  an 
order  had  been  issued  to  the  naval  forces 
that  merchant- vessels  "shall  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  and  without  saving 
human  lives  unless  the  ship  attempted  to 
escape  or  offer  resistance."  We  were 
called  upon,  in  turn,  to  compel  England 
to  observe  the  rules  of  international  law. 
The  possibility  that  the  Sussex  was  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  was  admitted. 
President  Wilson,  on  May  8,  accepted  the 
concession  to  his  demands,  but  expressly 
repudiated  the  stipulation  that  it  should 
be  contingent  on  the  action  of  any  other 
Power.  No  reply  was  asked  for,  and 
reports  from  Germany  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  controversy  was  closed. 

THE  BLOCKADE  CONTROVERSY 
WITH*  ENGLAND 

But  while  Germany  has  thus  conceded 
virtually   all   our   demands,    our   notes   to 
Great  Britain  have  been  almost  barren  of 
results.     The    United    States    and    Great 
Britain  have  been  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy   throughout    the    year   over   British 
interference  with  our  mails  and  our  trade 
with    neutral    ports    in    northern    Europe. 
Great  Britain  argues  that  its  blockade  of 
Germany  can  be  made  effective  only  by 
extending  it  to  enemy  commerce  passing 
through  neutral  ports,  since  Germany  can 
carry  on  her  commerce  through  the  neutral 
ports  of  several  countries  almost  as  well 
as  through  her  own.     This  was  the  British 
contention  in  a  note  made  public  early  in 
August,   1915,  which  also  cited  American 
precedents  during  our  Civil  War  in  justifi- 
cation.    A   few  weeks  later   the  blockade 
was    relaxed    enough    to    allow    American 
merchants  to  bring  over  goods  contracted 
for   prior   to   March   2,    when   the   British 
Order    in    Council    went    into   effect.     On 
October   1    Great   Britain   sent   a  further 
reply   to  our  protests,    pointing  out  that 
our    trade    to    the    neutral    countries    of 
northern    Europe,    instead    of   being   hurt 
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Black  Tread, 
with  Red  Sides. 


That  "Soaring  Luxury  of  Motion"  which 

Motoring  CAN  be. 


D 


IAMOND  Tires  are  priced  on  a  moderate  "Fair-list"  business  basis. 

Because  of  this,  they  are  so  much  GREATER  VALUE,  than  other  Tires,  that  the 
SAVING  in  cost  would  go  far  toward  buying  you  a  full-size  larger  Tire. 
What  that  "One-size-larger-than-necessary  "  (of  Diamond  Tires)  would  give  you  in  LUXURIOUS 
riding, — in  longer-life  to  your  Car, — and  in  greater  Mileage,  would  confirm  you  in  the  liberal  use  of 
such  size  forever. 

DIAMOND  1916  Tires  have  Treads  of  the  new  black  "Velvet"  Rubber,  with  red  Rubber  sides. 
They  are  Lively,  Springy,  and  Clingy  to  an  unusual  degree,  being  Jully  Pneumatic, — "Nimble 
Tires,  and  Strong." 

And, — the  way  they  stretch  out  Mileage  makes  each  Dollar  extend  itself. 
Just  try  a  set  of  "One-size-larger-than-necessary"  DIAMOND  Tires! 
You'll  find  their  soaring  resilience  on  the  road  puts  a  Smile  into  every  Mile  of  Motoring. 
Now,  compare  prices,  and  see  why  you  can  well  afford  to  do  this,  when  you  take  advantage 
of  Diamond  "Fair-List"  valuations. 
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Three  Imperative  Reasons  for  | 
Owning  a  Basline  Autowline 

What  motorist  hasn't  at  some  time  needed  a  tow  home? 
How  many  car  owners  can  say  they  have  never  been  stuck 
in  a  rut?  How  often  are  tire  chains  needed  but  not  at  hand? 
Don't  let  another  day  go  by  taking  chances  with  fate. 
Get  an  Autowline  now  from  your  dealer. 


Basline  Autow- 
line used  for 
towing. 


Basline  Autow- 
line starting  a 
stalled  car  on 
its  own  power. 
One  end  is  fas- 
tenedroundtire 
and  rim,  a  loop 
is  made  around 
hub  and  other 
end  is  attached 
topostor  stake. 
When  wheel 
turns  it  winds 
up  rope  and 
pulls  car  out  of 
rut. 


Basline  Autow- 
line used  as  an 
emergency  tire 
chain. 


AUTCWLiNC 

"The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull" 

is  small, light,  about  25  feet  long  and  fits  beneath  a  cushion. 
It's  made  of  the  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  Pat- 
ented Snaffle  'Hooks  keep  the  line  fast  when  rope  sags. 
East  of  Rockies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK  absolutely  safe- 
guards your  car  and  spare  tires  from  auto  thieves.  Some 
insurance  companies  will  reduce  your  rate  10%  if  you 
use  it.     Price,  $2.00  each. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is  a  "big  brother"  to 
Basline  Autowline.  It's  for  heavy  towing.  Price,  east 
of  Rockies,  $6.50.        Descriptive  circular  sent  for  the  asking. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  the  only 
Grand  Prize  for  wire  rope  was  won  by  Broderick 
&  Bascom.  We  make  the  best  wire  ropes  for 
every  purpose  and  our  ropes  are  identified  with 
practically  every  big  engineering  project. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

823  N.  2nd  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office,     76  H.  Warren  Street 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small  -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 
Postage  8c 

extra 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows : 


All's  Well  Thai  Ends  Well    Julius  Caesar 

Antony  and  < !lei >patra 

As  You  Like  It 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV.  Part  I 

Henry  IV,  Pail  II 

H< nry  V 

Henry  VI.  Part  I 


I'oCTllS 

Richard  II 

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Taming  of  (he  .~ii  i  -  w 

Tempest 

Timon  of  Athens 

Titus  Andronieus 


Henry  VI,  Part  II 
Henry  VI.  Part  III 
Henry  VIII 


Kin?  John 

King  Lear 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

Love's  Labor's  Ix-st 

Macheth 

Measure  foi    M 

..1  <.f  Venice 
Kerr;  Wives  of  Windsor 

U  dsnmmer  Nijrht'a  Dream  Tn.ilus  and  Crcssida 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing      Twelfth  Night 
Othello  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Pericles  Winter  s  Tale 


Postage  8c  extra 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
cloth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

A  t  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company 

854-860 F ih  tTe.,NewYorh 


In  Leather 

60c 

per  vol. 
Postage  8c 
extra 
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by  the  war,  had  largely  increased.  These 
arguments  and  concessions,  however,  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Washington  Government, 
and  on  October  21  another  strong  protest 
was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  It  reviewed 
in  15,000  words,  under  35  heads,  Great 
Britain's  infringements  of  our  maritime 
rights.  It  gave  an  "incomplete  list"  of 
276  neutral  ships  diverted  to  the  British 
port  of  Kirkwall  between  March  11  and 
June  17,  1915,  while  carrying  American 
cargoes  from  American  to  Scandinavian 
ports.  "The  blockade  upon  which  such 
methods  are  partly  founded"  was  declared 
to  be  "ineffective,  illegal,  and  indefensible," 
and  the  judicial  procedure  on  the  detained 
cargoes  to  be  "in  violation  of  the  law  of 
-nations."  A  protest  against  interference 
with  the  United  States  mails  was  sent  on 
December  20,  and  a  further  note  on 
January  4.  Dissatisfaction  among  all  the 
neutral  countries  affected  ran  so  high  that 
the  subject  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
British  Parliament  in  February,  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said,  with  some  irritation, 
that  "if  .  .  .  we  are  not  entitled  to 
interrupt  trade  with  the  enemy  through 
neutral  countries,  I  must  say  definitely 
that  if  neutral  countries  were  to  take  that 
line  it  is  a  departure  from  neutrality." 

A  British  defense  of  interference  with 
our  mails  came  on  April  3.  Our  State 
Department  had  not  only  objected  to  this 
practise  on  general  grounds,  but  had  com- 
plained of  "the  loss  of  valuable  letters, 
money-orders,  and  drafts,"  and  the  "vex- 
atiously  inquisitorial"  "detention  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  mails."  The  British 
reply  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
"confiscation"  of  "legitimate  letter-mail," 
and  defended,  at  some  length,  the  search 
of  parcels  in  the  post  for  contraband.  But 
there  had  been  a  loss  of  legitimate  letter- 
mail,  insisted  Mr.  Lansing  on  May  24. 
In  fact,  important  and  irreplaceable 
papers,  "such  as  United  States  patents  for 
inventions,  rare  documents,  legal  papers 
.  .  .  fire-insurance  claims,  and  similar 
matters  have  been  lost,"  while  "checks, 
drafts,  money  -  orders,  securities,  and 
similar  property  are  lost  or  detained  for 
months."  Notice  was  given  of  claims 
"for  full  reclamation"    for  such  losses. 

PLOTS  AND    PLOTTERS   IN    AMERICA 

The  recall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  was  requested  on  September  9 
after  the  discovery  of  a  letter  he  had  writ  (en 
to  his  home  Government  suggesting  a  plan 
for  the  "preparation  of  disturbances"  in 
munitions-factories  at  Bethlehem  and  else- 
where which  would,  "if  not  entirely  preveill 
the  production  of  war-material  in  Bethle- 
hem and  in  the  Middle  West,  at  any  rate 
strongly  disorganize  it  and  hold  it  up  for 
months."  The  letter  was  entrusted  to  an 
American  war-correspondent  named  Archi- 
bald, who  was  detained  and  searched  at 
Falmouth,  with  the  consequent  discovery 
of  this  and  a  number  of  other  confidential 
communications  from  the  German  and 
Austrian  Ambassadors  at   Washington  to 
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their  home  Governments.  The  nature  of  the 
proposed  "disturbances"  was  not  stated, 
but  on  October  24  two  men  were  arrested 
near    Grantwood,    N.    J.,    opposite    New 
York  City,  and  in  their  rooms  were  found 
explosives,  bomb-mechanism,  and  papers 
seemingly  connecting  one  of  them  with  the 
German     Army.       Several     other    arrests 
followed.     A  score  of  explosions  in  muni- 
tions-plants and  on  steamships  during  the 
previous  eight   months   were   recalled   by 
the   press,   but  with  no  evidence  of  their 
origin.       On  November   10  a  fire  at   the 
Bethlehem  works  destroyed  800  big  guns 
intended  for  the  Allies,  and  the  next  day  a 
factory    making   chains    and    barbed    wire 
for  the  Allies  was  burned  at  Trenton.    The 
loss  in  these  two  fires  was  put  at  $2,500,000. 
A  list  of  forty  smaller  fires  in  munitions- 
plants    was    published,    involving    over    a 
score   of    deaths   and    property -losses  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000.     The  causes  of  these 
fires  were   unknown,   but   on   December  4 
Baron  vonBrincken,  attache  of  the  German 
consulate  at  San  Francisco,   was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  heading  a  dynamite  con- 
spiracy to    destroy    American    munitions- 
plants.    The  previous  day  our  Government 
had  asked  the  recall  of  Captains  Boy-Ed 
and  von  Papen,  naval  and  military  attache's 
of  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington,  on 
the    ground    of    "improper    activities    in 
military    and    naval    matters,"    but    had 
declined  to  go  into  further  details,  even  at 
the  request  of  their  Government.    The  two 
captains  were  recalled  on  the  10th,  and  two 
days    later    Ambassador    von    Bernstorff 
disavowed    any    connection    between    his 
(lovernment  and  Capt.  Franz  von  Kintelen, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  as  a 
spy,  and  charged  here  witli  inciting  strikes 
in  American  munitions-fact ories.     This  dis- 
avowal   was    immensely     strengthened    a 
few  days  after  by  a  formal  statement  from 
the   German   Government,    declaring   that 
"whoever  is  guilty  of  conduct  tending  to 
associate  the  German  cause  with  lawless- 
ness of  thought,  suggestion,  or  deed  against 
life,    property,    and    order    in    the    United 
States  is,  in  fact,  an  enemy  of  that    very 
cause  and  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  German  Government,  notwithstanding 
anything  lie  or  they  may  believe  to  the 
contrary."     On  the   17th  Paul  Konig  and 
two  associates  were  arrested  on  a  chr.rge 
)f  plotting  in  the  United  States  to  Wieck 
the    Welland     Canal    in    Canada.       Little 
uoro   was  heard  of  activities  of  this  sort 
intil  April,  when  eight   men  were  arrested 
n  New  Jersey,  on  the   L2th,  charged  with 
Making    incendiary    bombs   on    a    German 
teamer  at  Hoboken  and  sending  them  to 
■irious   American    ports   for   shipment    on 
ioats   carrying   food   or   munitions   to   the 
dlies.      Some    of    the    men    arrested    are 
aid  to  have  confest.    The  recalled  Captain 
on  Papen,  who  had  returned  to  Germany, 
as  among   those   indicted.      On    Ma\     19 
tnbassador  von  Bernstorff  issued  a  state- 
tent  to  Germans  in  America  to  the  effect 
Kit  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  scrupulously 
io  laws  of  the  States  where  they  reside. 
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City  Hall  and  Court  House,  Chicago 


Denver  Gas  A:  Electric  Bldg. 


Elks  Hall,  Seattle 


West  Street  Bldg. 

New  Y..rk 


Is  This  MAT  in 

Your  Building? 

If  you  are  the  manager  of  a  Public  Building,  Hotel, 
Bank,  Theatre,  Store,  Street  Car  or  Railway  Company 
— any  place  where  there  is  Foot  Traffic — and  have 
not  installed  WEAR -PROOF'  MATS  you  are  losing 
money.  You  are  frequently  replacing  "Short  Lived" 
mats  in  the  belief  that  they  are  the  cheapest.  You  are 
mistaken.  The  cost  of  WEAR-PROOF  MATS— service 
considered— is  less  that  any  other.  One  WEAR-PROOF 
MAT  will  out-wear  any  other  two  mats  on  the  market. 
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Praetorinn  Hldg. 
D'lllas.  Tex. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Mat  Made 

Has  the  resiliency  of  rubber — easy  and  noiseless  to  walk 
on  and  the  wearing  quality  of  steel.  Won't  crack  from 
handling  by  janitors — "rolls  up  like  a  rug."  It  is  a  non- 
slip  "safety  first"  mat;  can't  curl  at  edges;  does  not 
become  soggy,  dirt  laden  and  unsanitary.  The  saving 
in  cost  alone  makes  it  preferable  to  any  mat  made. 
Leaves  dirt  where  easiest  to  remove.  Read  what  the 
manager  of  The  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,   Chicago,   says: 

"Your  Wear-Proof  Mats  have  oui-j/orn  any  vie  have  ever 

used  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  installed, 

six  years  ago.  /(  is  oneof  the  best  investments  we  ever  made." 

{Signed)  E.  A.  Whipple,  Mgr. 

Used  in  hundreds  of  prominent  buildings  all  over  the  U.  S.  (a  few- 
shown  here).  Also  in  Capitol  and  Post  Office  at  Washington  and 
other  Slate  and  Municipal  buildings.  Let  us  open  your  eyes  to  the 
economy  and  utility  by  sending  you  prices,  literature,  etc.  Write  us  today. 

WEAR-PROOF  MAT  CO.,  500  S.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago 

Equally  well  adapted  to  home  use. 


First  Nat'l  Bank 
Cincinnati 


COUPON 

Motor  Products  Co. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Gentlemen 

Please  send  me   lull 
information  regarding  the  "Utittly"  tunch  and  oblige 
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City- 


State 


Street 


No.. 


Make  Your  Garage 
Your  Workshop 

VOU  probably  have  small  tools  and 
when  you  add  a  well-equipped 
bench— then  odd  jobs,  big  or  little. 
are  a  pleasure. 

In  the  garage  it  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  the  car— in  the  attic,  basement 
or  bam  it's  mighty  fine  furniture. 

The  "Utility"  Bench 

Handy  as  a  Kitchen  Cabinet- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime,  is  4  ft  6  in  lon>;  X 
in  wide.  M  in.  high— has  machmisi  s  vise 
roomy  tool  drawer  and  broad  under  shell 

Because  we  make  so 
man\.  we  can  sell 
the   •t'TILITV   lor 

f  o  b  Cleveland.  Ohio 


$14.50 
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Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you   will  be   particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER,  M.D. 

Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases ;  Pedia- 
trician to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  College.etc.etc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  studyandthetreatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  pre  vent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

8vo,  Cloth,  344  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


WATROUS  BATH  FIXTURE 

For  External  and  Internal  Use 

Instantly  attached  to  any  bath  tub.  Water  on 
or  off  in  a  jiffy.  Relief  valve  insures  uniform  flow 
and  prevents  hose  blowing  off. 


Water 
flows 
through 
relief 

valve  "A" 
while 
adjusting 
tempera- 
ture and 
volume 


Slight 
pressure 
of  the 
thumb  at 
"B"  starts 
spray,   the 
relief 

valve  "A" 
(losing 
automati- 
on ■. 


Perfect   fountain    syringe   attachment  is   inter- 
changeable with  bath  spray  head. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet-    FREE 

THE  WATROUS  COMPANY 

12  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


RECENTLY  we  reprinted  from  The 
Forum  May  Riley  Smith's  "The 
Child  in  Me,"  one  of  the  two  poems  to  be 
awarded  a  prize  this  year  by  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America.  The  other  prize- 
winning  poem,  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse's 
"Debts,"  appears  in  the  August  issue  of 
McC lure's  Magazine.  It  is  a  brief  lyric, 
packed  with  thought  and  tense  with 
emotion.  The  combination  of  verbal  dex- 
terity and  deep  tenderness  suggests  the 
work  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

DEBTS 

By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

My  debt  to  you.  Beloved, 

Is  one  I  can  not  pay 
In  any  coin  of  any  realm 

On  any  reckoning  day; 

For  where  is  he  shall  figure 

The  debt,  when  all  is  said. 
To  one  who  makes  you  dream  again 

When  all  the  dreams  were  dead? 

Or  where  is  the  appraiser 

Who  shall  the  claim  compute 

<  )f  one  who  makes  you  sing  again. 
When  all  the  songs  were  mute? 

Also  from  the  August  McClure's  Maga- 
zine we  take  this  interesting  psychological 
study.  It  is  a  new  method  for  Theodosia 
Garrison  to  use;  her  name  is  generally 
associated  with  musical  lyrics — some  gay, 
some  hauntingly  melancholy.  This  poem  is 
in  the  manner  recently  popularized  by 
Robert  Frost — which  is  not  to  deny  that 
it  is  original  and  striking. 

RUINS 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

About  the  time  the  Shakespeare  Club  fell  through 
For  lack  of  members,  then  the  movies  came 
And  woke  the  town  up.     Look  at  Judson's  Hall 
That  never  had  a  crowd  before  (except 
The  time  the  Elks  here  gave  their  minstrel  show), 
And  now  it's  packed  from  eight  till  half-past  ten. 

The  people  drive  in  from  the  outside  farms, 
Mill-hands  and  servant-girls  and  half-grown  boys 
With  giggling  girls — the  usual  movie  crowd 
You'll  find  in  any  town,  with  kids  as  thick 
As  flies  about  the  windows  and  the  doors. 
I  take  them  in  sometimes — to  please  myself. 

Last  night  between  a  comic  and  a  play 
They  slipt  a  reel  in,  "  Ruins  of  Old  Rome"; 
Not  much  to  look  at — broken  pillars,  big 
Ungainly  piles,  stone  buildings  looking  like 
A  court-house  in  the  earthquake  zone,  and  some 
Statues  in  bad  condition.     Well,  I  yawned 
Until  I  saw  a  man  in  front  of  me — 
A  big,  stoop-shouldered  fellow,  none  too  young, 
Soft  collar  and  soft  hat — you  know  the  kind — 
"Dopey,"  I  called  him,  for  ho  never  laughed 
At  any  of  the  comics.     But  when  these 
Pictures  of  broken  things  came  on,  ho  sat 
A  little  forward  In  his  chair,  and  stared ; 
And  once  I  heard  him  groan  so — through  his  teeth- 
Just  once,  and  on  the  hand  that  gript  his  knee 
I  knew  the  knuckles  whitened.      He  got  up 
And  shambled  out  before  the  show  was  through. 

I  asked  Ed  Stevens  who  he  was.     He  said, 
"()h,  that's  Jim  Andrews  on  The  Eagle  here; 
He  draws  cartoons,  writes  jingles  now  and  then, 
Fills  in  the  humor  column  when  they're  short-* 
That  sort  of  thing.     They  say  that  once  he  tried 
To  be  an  artist      the  red  thing,  you  know- 
Studied  in  Europe  and  all  that,  and  failed 
And  came  back  broke.     Lives  with  his  old-maid 

aunt 
Who  keeps  the  boarding-house  on  Market  Stra  I 
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rhe  boys  say  he's  an  artist,  tho,  all  riuht, 

H  one  thing" — and   Ed  winked.     "Step  in  the 

bar," 
ie  said;  "he'll  be  there  till  Joe  closes  up." 

,Ve  went  and  had  our  beer.     The  place  was  full 
)f  smoke  and  oaths  and  smells  and  talk  and  noise 
\nd  men  that  roared  out  jokes  and  stamped  and 
laughed. 

rim  Andrews  had  a  table  to  himself, 

[Jack  in  tho  shadow,  close  beside  tho  wall. 

Vobody  even  seemed  to  speak  to  him. 

[race  in  a  while  Joe  went  and  filled  his  glass, 

\ml   Andrews  nodded — that  was  all.     Ho  sat. 

His  hat  pushed  down  until  it  bid  his  eyes, 

His  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  chin 

Id  his  cupped  hands.      He  sat  there  in  the  smoke, 

A  gilt  girl  advertising  some  one's  beer 

Dver  his  bead.     "He's  got  a  grouch  for  fair 

To-night,"  Ed  said.     "We'd  better  let  him  be." 

We  went  out  in  tho  night  and  left  him  there. 

This  picturesque  little  ballad— suggestive 
of  Herrick  in  its  light-hearted  grace— we 
take  from  "Tho  Wind-Swept  Wheat" 
(Richard  O.  Badger),  by  Mary  Ainge  de 
V.,,.  ("Madeline  Bridges").  The  lines 
are  tnost  deftly  turned  and  deserve  an  ap- 
propriate musical  setting. 

HER  MILKING-PAIL 

By  Mary  Ainge  de  Verb 

When  Doris  took  her  milking-pail 

To  cross  the  dewy  meadow; 
Tho  eastern  sky  was  golden  pale, 

Tho  valley  lay  in  shadow; 
I  followed  slowly,  not  too  near. 
And  softly,  lest  tho  maid  should  hear. 

The  wet,  while  daisies  bent  to  touch 

Her  slender  foot,  and  kiss  it; 
1  envied  them  this  pleasure  much, 

Since  I'd  been  doomed  to  miss  it; 
And  thought  the  flowers  were  treated  far 
Morn  kindly  than  some  lovers  are! 

Behind  a  thorn  1  stood  to  watch 

Her  coax  the  cow,  and  chide  her; 
\nd  humming  at  a  merry  catch. 
Set  the  small  stool  beside  her; 
While  freshly,  as  she  could  have  wished, 
The  milk  through  dimpled  lingers  swished. 

Thought  1,  "This  chance  1  must  not  miss! 
Her  mllk-patl  home  I'll  carry; 

And  in  return,  demand  a  kiss, 

For  milkmaids  are  not  chary; 
The  poets  sing:    If  swains  he  brave. 
Hence,  my  reward  I'll  boldly  crave." 

■  till,  when  at   length   I   would  have  stept 

Inward  the  maid  with  fervor. 
Young  Stephen  o'er  the  hedge  had  leapt 

With  like  intent   to  serve  her; 
And  lest   his  chance  might   later  fail, 
Took,  first,  a  kiss,  and  then,  the  pail! 

Unseen,  I   sought   a  shaded  path, 

And  left  the  lovers  cooing; 
Hut   now   my  verse  a  moral  hath: 

Whatever*  worth  the  doing 
STOU'II  find      each  day  the  story  tells — 
Is  being  done  l>\   some  one  else! 

From  The  Bellman,  which  continues  to 
uphold  its  reputation  as  a  storehouse  of 
good     poetry,     we     take     this     interesting 

and  convincing  essay  in  optimism. 
PEOPLE 

BY    M.UiOAHET    WlDDEMER 


I  am  so  sorry  for  them  all 

\\  Itoso  ceaseless  footsteps  rise  and  fall 

Along  earth's  highways  endlessly, 

The  people  in  the  world  with  me; 

Who  have  had  dreams,  and  yet   must   take 

The  gifts  life  has  for  men  awake. 

Who  build  their  lives  each  day  anew 

On  hopes  they  know  shall  not  come  true. 


"How  are  \6u 
Writing  Names  ? 

FIND  OUT 

How  Such  Work 

Is  Being  Done 

In  Your 

Different  Departments 

It 's  Such  Leaks  that  Sap  Profits  ! 

VrOU'RE  too  busy  to  bother  with  office  details.      But  it's  such  "details" 
as  "copying"  names  and  addresses  SLOWLY  and  EXPENSIVELY  by 
pen  or  typewriter  that  sap  the  profits  you  are  working  so  hard  to  build  up.        ■] 
Talk  with  your  Department  Heads — have  them  investigate  the 

^***>RIKTS  FROM  TYPE _^ 


which  addresses  envelopes  and  circulars — heads  up  statements  and  ledger  sheets 
— imprints  nay  forms,  shipping  tags,  labels  and  the  like, — and  fills  in  form 
letters  15  TIMES  FASTER  than  such  data  can  be  written  by  pen  or  typewriter. 
It's  100%  accurate  and  affords  perfect  Card  Index  conveniences  for  keeping  lists  of 
names     live"  and  up-to-date. 

lO   DAYS'   TRIAL— NO   COST! 

LET  our  salesman  carry  a  Hand  Addressograph  into  your  office — 
demonstrate  it  and  explain  our  10-Day  Trial  Offer.      Write  today! 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  CO.,  915  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.     Buy  a 

machine  you  can  prov«  before  accepting. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  SO 

days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if.  after 

trial  you  dc  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  Improve- 
ments and  values  never  before  equalled. 

WRITE   TODAY    for   our    big   catalog- 
snowing  oar  complete  line  of  1916  bicycles. 
Tires,  sundries  and  parts,  and  learn  our 
wonderful  new  offers  and  terms. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries,  until 
yea  write  and  learn  what  we  will  do  for  you.     A 
I       inl  >ard  brines  everything— write  It  now 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  OEPT.F  172 CHICAGO 


Your  life,  every  now  and  then,  depends  upon 
the  things  that  the  throe  initials  above  stand  for. 
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Don't-Snore 

Trado  Mark  Reg.  TJ.  S.,  Canada  .v.  Gt.  ISritain,  Tatonts 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid.  Money  refunded 
any  time  without  question.  3sizcs — Small,  Medium 1 90% 
of  sales).  Large.  Athletes  use  it  to  promote  nose  breath- 
ing and  avoid  "dry  mouth.'  From  Marathon's  to  Golf. 
Comfortable  and  Convenient — Information  on  ReaueaC 

Simple  Device  Co.  niqouburs,  u.,  box  12 


EXPERT 

Stenographic  Help 
for  Employers 

You  will  greatly  simplify  vour  employment  problem 
and  assure  for  yourself  highly  competent  Steno- 
graphic help  bv  communicating  \\  ith  the  under- 
signed. This  plan  involves  absolutely  no  cost  and 
will  obligate  you  in  no  way  whatever.    It  is  a 

Mutual  Advantage  Plan 

which  simply  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get 
into  tench  with  highly-trained,  genuinely  efficient 
Shorthand  Writers  whenever  you  have  an  opening 
for  them. 

Highly  Ef  ticient  Shorthand 
Writers  Only 

are  recommended — graduates  oi  the  Rose  Expert 
Shorthand  Course.  You  will  not  rind  the  people 
we  recommend  to  be  graduates  oi  some  short- 
time  method  "  but  young  men  and  women  qualified 
to  do  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  work.  It  matters 
not  what  your  business  is  or  where  located,  if  you 
are  seeking  such  help  now  or  at  any  future  time. 
ask  for  particulars — using  your  business  stationery 
when  writing. 

NO  EXPENSE  OR  OBLIGATION 

Address  ROBERT  F.  ROSE 

care  of  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foodi  Ave.  New  York 
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Bran  Did  It 

Many  a  scowl — many  a  cross  word  —  is 
being  saved  now  by  bran  diet.  Bran  is 
Nature's  laxative,  and  a  wonderful  source 
of  good  cheer. 

In  Pettijobn's  tbe  bran  comes  in  a  dainty. 
The  food  is  as  pleasing  as  the  after-effect. 

There  is  25  per  cent  bran.  And  the 
flake  form  makes  it  doubly  effective. 

Try  a  dish  a  day  for  a  week.  You  will 
never  omit  bran  then,  we  think,  or  use 
another  form. 

Pettifohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers—  1 5c  per  package 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  patent 
flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes.  Use  like 
Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  25c  per  package. 

The  Quaker  O&te  Company 

Chicago  (1345) 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS  AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scientific  names.    Price  27  cents  each. 
PI  VK  A   W.IU.\ALL8  COMPANY.        KK1?  YORK 


THINK  of  it — 37  4/10  miles  on  one  gallon 
of  gasoline!  The  most  astonishing  offi- 
cial Ford  economy  record  ever  made. 
Then  accelerated  to  43  miles  per  hour  with 
perfect  smoothness — a  record  that  proves 
absolutely  that  here  at  last  is  a  Carburetor 
which  actually  will  reduce  gasoline  expense 
for  Ford  owners. 

New  STROMBERG  Carburetor 

<~  FORDS 

In  an  official  test,  observed  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  a 
New  Stromberg-equipped  Model  T  1915  Ford  wit-h 
three  persons  and  weighing  2,170  lbs.,  traveled 
exactly  37  4-10  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 
Be  idea  it  is  constructed  so  that  it  will  eliminate 
starting  difficulties.  Starts  the  motor  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  crank,  even  in  coldest  weather. 

Only  $18  complete  with  all  attachments. 

Send  $18  now — try  one  on  our 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Stromberg    Motor    Devices    Co. 

Dept.  C,  64  E.  25th  St.,  Chicago 
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STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO. 
Dept.  C,  64  E.  25th  St..  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  Si8  for  which  send   me   on 
Money-Back  Guarantee  New  Stromberg  Car- 
buretor for  my  Ford. 

Name 


!.  or  R.F.D 

Slat- 

P.S.  If  you  do  nol  order  now,  mail  this  Coupon  (or  Free  Literature 


Who  walk  the  world  till  sleep,  and  then 
At  dawn  must  walk  the  world  again. 
Who  ask  God's  favors,  knowing  still 
He  does  not  break  his  changeless  will 
For  any  faulty  changing  cry 
Of  men  he  makes  to  live  and  die.   .  .  . 

I  am  so  sorry  for  them  all. 

So  sorry!    Until  I  recall 

How  life's  adventure  swings  afar 

Above  to-morrow  like  a  star, 

And  how  our  dreams  paint  golden-bright 

Gray  working-day  and  resting  night, 

And  all  the  love  each  man  who  lives 

May"  buy  for  merely  love  he  gives. 

And  how  it.  comforts  us  to  pray 

Whether  God  hears  or  turns  away. 

And  how  to  work  and  sleep  and  wake 

-Is  good  for  the  mere  doing's- sake; 

Till,  whether  life  seem  gay  or  sad, 

I  am  so  glad  for  men — so  glad! 

Here  is  an  optimistic  ballad  by  Chester 
Firkins,  from  his  "  Poems,"  published  by 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.  in  Boston.  It 
was  written  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

THE  SUNLIGHT  ON  THE  SWORD 

By  Chester  Firkins 

What!     Shall  we  ever  in  sorrow  sing? 

Say!     Shall  we  know  but  the  lost  and  lorn, 
Hear  but  the  dirge's  cymbaling 

In  the  marching  drum  and  the  merry  horn? 

Roses  of  glory  crown  the  thorn; 
Still  in  the  brave  heart  Love  is  lord! 

What  of  the  heroes  battle-worn? 
What  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sword'.' 

Count  ye  only  the  ghastly  Tiling — 

Ashen  city  and  gun-mown  corn? 
God!     In  Belgium  reigns  a  King! 

These  be  Men  in  the  trenches  torn! 

Eagle-brood  or  the  Lion-born ; 
Proud  be  the  women  who  wait  and  ward! 

(Love  was  ever  to  valor  sworn.) 
What  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sword? 

Out  of  the  winter  blooms  the  spring; 

Out  of  the  darkness  glows  the  morn ; 
Even  a  weary  world  shall  ring 

With  deeds  that  even  the  dead  adorn. 

How!     Shall  we  see  but  the  shot  and  shorn, 
Here  in  our  manhood's  might  outpoured? 

Warthe  calls  to  tne  fortressed  Orne; 
"What  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sword?" 

Over  the  Thor-rack  ride  the  Norn, 
Hailing  the  heroes'  ghostly  horde. 

Say !     Shall  their  splendor  march  to  scorn? 
What  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sword? 

We  are  asked  by  The  Queen's  Work,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  announce  a  year-long  contest  in 
poetry.  Competing  poets  must  take  as 
their  theme  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  their 
poems  must  not  exceed  twenty  lines  in 
length.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon 
form  or  style,  tho  the  sonnet  is  recom- 
mended. The  first  prize  will  be  a  solid 
gold  medal  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  mounted  on  a  bar  on  which  will  be 
engraved  the  name  of  the  poet  and  the 
occasion  of  the  award  of  the  prize.  A 
similar  medal,  but  made  of  silver,  will  be 
given  for  the  poem  adjudged  second  best. 
Other  conditions  are:  The  author  should 
use  a  nam  de  plume,  and  enclose  his  real 
name  and  address  in  a  separate  envelop. 
The  poems  may  he  sent  to  The  Queen's 
\['i>ii:,  St.  Louis  Mo.,  any  time  before 
April  1,  1917.  They  should  be  marked 
"Poetry  Contest."  The  Queen's  Work  re- 
serves the  right  to  publish  without  pay- 
ment any  of  the  contesting  poems.  Those 
that  are  not  suitable  for  its  pages  will  be 
returned,  provided  a  stamped  and  addrest 
envelop  is  sent. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  COLLEGE-MAN'S  IDOL  SAYS   HIS 
FAREWELL 

TP  at  Poughkeepsie  there  used  to  be 
^-J  one  man  who,  year  after  year, 
dominated  the  regattas,  and  by  whom  class 
after  class  used  to  swear.  And  now  he  has 
put  on  his  coat  at  last,  and  stept  out  of 
the  coaching  launch  for  good.  For  Old 
Man  Courtney,  the  Wizard  of  Cayuga,  the 
man  who  sent  Cornell  over  the  finish-line 
to  victory  thirty-nine  times  in  thirty-six 
years,  has  joined  the  rocking-chair .  fleet. 
At  Ithaca  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  faith  of  the- 
Cornellian  in  his  crew  was  due  to  Courtney. 
At  the  other  colleges  there  is  renewed  hope 
that  with  the  genius  no  longer  at  the  helm 
they  may  have  a  chance,  and  yet  they 
understand  how  Cornell  looks  at  the  de- 
parture of  her  greatest  coach. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  Courtney  took 
the  raw  youth,  many  of  them  from  the 
farm,  where  they  had  never  seen  an  oar 
before,  and  made  of  them  the  crack  crews 
of  the  Hudson.  He  had  the  material,  and 
the  knack  of  making  it  into  something 
surpassing.  He  had  a  great  and  subtle 
control  of  men,  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
the  sort  of  control  a  military  genius  has. 
Externally  he  was  a  wonderful  coach; 
internally  he  is  a  wonderful  man,  an  in- 
spiration to  youth.  The  Sun  marks  his 
passing  thus: 

No  more  will  he  be  seen  leaning  over 
the  rail  of  the  coaching  launch  directing 
the  big  Red  crews  from  Lake  Cayuga  in  the 
fine  points  of  rowing,  the  points  which  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  victory. 
No  more  will  an  old  straw  hat  keep  the  hot 
sun  out  of  a  pair  of  shrewd,  yet  soft  blue 
eyes  as  they  watch  the  mahogany  shells 
pierce  the  waters  of  this  battle-scarred 
stream.  For  after  more  than  thirty  years 
as  the  foremost  coach  of  rowing  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  Charles  E.  Courtney  has 
decided  to  join  the  rocking-chair  fleet. 

When  the  news  of  the  Wizard's  con- 
templated retirement  first  became  known 
it  sounded  as  if  Cornell,  too,  had  decided 
to  give  up  rowing.  The  names  Courtney 
and  Cornell  have  been  linked  together  so 
closely  that  rowing  enthusiasts  never 
stopt  to  differentiate  between.  Cornell. 
Courtney,  and  Victory  have  become 
almost  the  eternal  rowing  triangle.  Will 
the  departure  of  Courtney  as  active  coach 
break  up  the  figure?  Cornell  men  don't 
think  so.  They  believe  his  spirit  will 
carry  many  Cornell  crews  to  victory  in 
future  years.  He  has  built  up  a  tradition 
that  even  his  withdrawal  can  not  shatter. 

His  stay  at  Oakes,  the  historic  Cornell 
quarters,  has  been  a  prison  to  him  this 
year.  He  can  not  do  anything  without 
consulting  a  nurse  or  a  physician.  Even 
talking  has  been  tabued.  Leaning  on 
a  rail  that  skirts  the  road  overlooking  the 
Cornell  boat-house  at  the  edge  of  the 
Hudson,  Mr.  Courtney  talked  to  a  cor- 
respondent for  The  Sun.  He  talked  freely 
for  the  first  time  since  coining  here.  He 
had  managed  to  elude  somehow  Miss 
Davis,  his  private  nurse.    It  seemed  pitiful 
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A  DrcleThat  Never  Stops  Growing 


It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  people  get 
to  know  about  a  car,  and  especially 
about  the  men  who  build  it. 

People  are  not  buying  Dodge  Brothers 
Motor  Car  simply  because  they  want 
a  car  of  some  sort,  or  any  sort. 

They  are  buying  it  because  they  want 
the  precise  and  particular  kind  of  a 
car  which  Dodge  Brothers  build. 

All  over  the  country  they  seem  to  have  a 
shrewd  and  accurate  idea  of  exactly 
the  kind  of  manufacturers  Dodge 
Brothers  are. 

They  seem  to  know  that  Dodge 
Brothers  idea,  from  the  very  first, 
was  that  if  they  built  the  car  right — 
nothing  else  mattered  much. 

People  generally  know  all  about  the 
car — or  nearly  all — before  they  call 
on  a  Dodge  Brothers  dealer. 

They  know  it  either  from  their  own 
experience,  or  from  what  they  have 
seen  or  been  told  of  other  people's 
experience. 

They  pick  out  the  very  points  for 
which  it  is  noted  everywhere  — 
points  which  have  not  been  empha- 
sized especially  in  advertising. 

They  know  why  they  want  the  car — 
and  they  are  more  eager  for  it  today 
all  over  the  country  than  they  have 
been  at  any  other  period  in  its 
history. 

The  production  has  always  been  too 
small  to  come  anywhere  near  satis- 
fying the  demand. 

It  is  at  this  moment,  and  it  probably 
will  be  for  years  to  come,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  be  increased. 

The  explanation  is  ridiculously  simple. 


The  car  has  never  bred  anything  but 
good  will. 

Every  time  one  of  these  cars  goes  into 
a  home  it  becomes  an  intimate  part 
of  the  family  life  of  that  home. 

It  gets  no  hing  but  good  words  and 
good  will. 

The  result  is  that  that  particular  home 
becomes  a  little  circle  of  good  will 
revolving  around  Dodge  Brothers 
Motor  Car. 

The  circle  spreads  out  finally,  and  takes 
in  a  near-by  neighbor. 

That  neighbor's  home,  in  turn,  begins 
to  radiate  good  will  toward  Dodge 
Brothers  and  their  car,  and  the 
circle  keeps  on  growing. 

In  that  way  it  has  grown  wider  and 
wider,  till  it  takes  in  the  entire 
country. 

There  is  always  a  desire  for  the  car 
waiting  to  be  satisfied,  as  fast  as 
the  dealer  gets  in  a  supply. 

That's  why  sales  of  more  than 
sixty -three  million  dollars  in  a  year 
and  a  half  have  fallen  far  short  of 
satisfying  the  demand. 

The  car  has  qualities  peculiar  to  itself. 

People  have  found  this  out  in  their  own 
way. 

It  has  made  good  with  them,  and  they 
have  given  it  their  good  will. 

That  is  why  the  good  will  circle  goes  on 
growing  greater  and  greater. 

Dodge  Brothers  know  this. 

They  know  it  is  the  biggest  and  best 
asset  in  their  business. 

And,  knowing  it,  they  will  of  course  keep 
on  making  the  car  better  and  better. 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low. 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high. 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  complete, 

is  $785    f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Canadian  price  $1100  iadd  freight  from  Detroit) 
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Steaming* 

Hot  Water 

Upstairs  or  Down 
Instantly. 


Install  a  Humphrey  Automatic 
Water  Heater  and  you  can  al- 
ways have  hot  water  instantly 
in  kitchen,  bath  or  laundry. 
Just  a  turn  of  the  faucet  starts 
it,  steaming  and  in  any  required 
quantity.  You  won't  have  to 
buy  coal  for  it,  nor  watch  it. 


JUMPHREJ 


Automatic  Water  Heater 

is  simple  and  get-at-able.  It  is 
run  with  gas.  When  you  shut 
off  the  water  the  gas  is  shut  off 


and  the  expense  stops. 

Send  today  for  the 
Humphrey  booklet— 
"Hot  Water  Like  « 
Magic" — that  covers 
the  hot-water  ques- 
tion thoroughly  from 
all  sides.  Tells  you 
size  you'll  need  and 
price. 

HUMPHREY   CO. 

Dlv.  of  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  I 

Kalamazoo        Michigan 


$40 


and 
Up 


The  man  who 
sketched  the  outline  above  died  2127    years    ago. 

YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
u  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
win  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  woll  as  pro- 
longs s'.eep.    P^tpaid  for  25  cts.   5  for  ji. 00. 

NIGH  "  MFG.  CO.   i  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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miles  of 
service    out    of    a    set 
f  tires  by  driving  them 
'■   insufficiently    inflated 
over  ten  miles  of  road. 

THE   TWITCHELL 
AIR  GAUGE 

insures  you  against  premature 
wearing-out  of  tires. 

Price  One  Dollar 

Mfd.  by 

THE  TWITCHELL  GAUGE  CO. 
I208B  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

The  Insurance  for  QneDtllar 


to  hear  him  confess  it — Courtney,  the 
molder  of  almost  endless  champions,  being 
forced  to  bow  to  the  will  of  a  5^-foot,  130- 
pound  nurse.  He  was  the  same  Courtney, 
big  in  hand  and  in  heart,  but  the  old  fire 
seemed  missing.  Truly  he  had  put  on  his 
coat. 

"The  physicians  wanted  to  send  me 
home  to  Ithaca,"  he  said.  "At  night  my 
head  pains,  and  sometimes  for  hours  I 
don't  know  what  has  taken  place.  When 
I  was  bumped  out  of  that  railroad-berth 
last  June  here  I  never  realized  how  much 
I  had  been  hurt.  It  was  not  until  hours 
afterward  that  somebody  told  me  there  was 
blood  running  out  of  my  ear.  When  I 
inspected  my  clothes  I  found  that  the 
blood  had  run  clear  down  into  my  shoes. 
I  ought  to  have  left  the  crew  then  and  had 
myself  attended  to.  But  instead  I  held 
up  with  my  skull  fractured  for  two  weeks 
— to  the  very  moment,  in  fact,  that  Cornell 
flashed  across  the  line  a  winner,  a  half 
length  ahead  of  Stanford." 

But  Courtney  didn't  see  that  race,  for 
he  followed  his  usual  routine  after  the  crew 
had  been  boated  and  had  started  for  the 
stake-boats.  He  betook  himself  to  the 
quarters,  as  he  usually  does,  for  he  rarely 
sees  a  race.  When  the  boys  leave,  he  has 
often  said,  it  is  like  going  into  an  ex- 
amination— they  are  past  further  help, 
and  are  only  to  show  how  much  they  have 
learned.  The  nerve-racking  half-hour  of 
the  race  he  usually  spent  at  the  quarters 
or  on  the  porch,  talking  idly  to  visitors, 
whittling,  or  even — think  of  it — playing 
checkers!  When  the  boys  start,  they  are 
on  their  own  mettle,  theirs  only  to  win  or 
lose,  and  the  magic  of  the  Wizard  is  of  no 
further  use  to  them.  This  year  he  prom- 
ised to  see  the  race,  his  last  race,  from  the 
long  observation-train,  but  in  the  end  the 
doctors  stept  in  and  refused  to  allow  it. 
We  read: 

"You  know,"  continued  Mr.  Courtney, 
"I  was  unable  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  crews  this  year.  I  did  try  hard  to 
get  down  to  the  boat-house,  but  it  was 
too  great  a  strain  and  everybody  tried 
to  make  me  rest  up.  After  the  defeat  by 
Harvard  I  simply  had  to  do  something. 
No  doubt  many  were  surprized  when  I 
chose  a  junior  crew  to  row  against  Prince- 
ton and  Yale.  That  victory  encouraged 
me,  but  it  sec  me  back  a  good  many  paces 
on  the  road  to  restored  health.  It  will 
take  six  months  more  before  the  adhesions 
on  my  skull  arc  cleared  up.  The  hard 
work  of  training  crews  isn't  helping  any, 
I  guess,  but  a  man  can't  cut  his  heart  out 
of  himself  at  a  moment's  notice.  Rowing 
is  right  in  the  core  of  mine. 

"I  was  told  not  to  come  down  here.  I 
came.  A  few  days  in  the  coaching  launch 
and  I  suffered  a  relapse.  I  haven't  been 
in  the  launch  for  ten  days.  It  was  the 
shouting  through  the  megaphone  that 
almost  cracked  my  head  open.  I  can't 
even  stand  the  vibration  of  the  launch  now. 
But  I  couldn't  go  home." 

The  Cornell  crews  paddled  back  to  the 
boat-house  and  Courtney  turned  to  watch 
them.  His  body  became  alert.  In  his  mind 
he  was  back  in  his  shirt-sleeves  again. 

"Look  at  that,  will  you?  Did  you  see 
the  way  No.  5  dragged  his  oar?" 

Courtney   was   reminded    that    the   shell 


had    only    about    four    more    strokes    to 
paddle  before  reaching  the  float. 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  he  remon- 
strated. "When  I  was  a  boy  I  worked 
in  a  mill  near  Saratoga  Lake,  and  from 
the  man  I  worked  for  I  learned  that  if  a 
thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth 
doing  well.  If  a  boy  doesn't  do  his  best 
every  minute  he  is  on  the  water  he  would 
be  playing  fairer  to  himself  if  he  viewed 
the  race  from  the  shore.  There  is  nothing 
so  harmful  as  fooling  yourself,  whether  in 
sport  or  in  business.  They  can't  fool  me,  and 
I  simply  won't  let  them  fool  themselves." 

Realizing  that  he  was  violating  doctor's 
orders,  Courtney  dropt  his  voice  and  again 
leaned  over  the  rail,  fingering  a  massive 
watch-chain  with  his  massive  hand. 

"The  boys  have  wanted  to  row  up 
and  down  before  me  where  I  could  watch 
them  from  the  bank,  but  the  doctors 
tabued  even  that.  I  wouldn't  guarantee 
that  I'd  keep  my  voice  down.  Then  they 
said  they  would  be  satisfied  if  I  stayed 
with  them.  I  know  how  they  feel.  We 
are  really  leaning  on  each  other.  If  I  had 
been  shipped  home  I  should  have  suffered 
far  more  than  anybody.  I  have  to  be  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  fight,  even  if  I 
can't  partake  of  it.  I  am  so  walled  in 
that  I  can't  even  take  pictures.  It  seems 
funny  when  you  have  been  so  used  to 
doing  as  you  pleased." 

The  fourth  crew  came  into  the  boat- 
house.  At  No.  2  was  Will  Courtney,  a 
nephew  of  the  veteran  coach.  He  is  a 
powerfully  built  boy,  altho  not  set  on  as 
heavy  a  frame  as  his  uncle.  Courtney  is 
sending  him  through  Cornell. 

"A  fine-looking  boy,"  the  interviewer 
commented. 

"Indeed  he  is,"  mused  Courtney.  He 
looked  far  over  the  river.  "He  just  got 
100  in  one  of  his  exams." 

And  that  is  a  sample  of  the  way  the 
Old  Man's  mind  reaches  up  and  beyond  to 
things  greater  than  mere  sport.  He  con- 
tinually sees  sport  as  what  those  who 
foster  it  intend  it,  as  a  training  to  higher 
things,  as  a  builder  of  character.  He  wins, 
year  in  and  year  out,  but  he  attaches  no 
intrinsic  value  to  mere  winning.  This 
spirit  about  him  permeates  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  him,  the  account  goes 
on  to  say,  and  it  is  this  which  is  the 
strongest  incentive  to  the  youth  he  trains. 

Of  his  success,  the  report  says: 

Courtney's  crews  hold  every  record  or 
the  river.     On  July  2,   1901,  the  yarsitj 
eight  drove  its  shell  across  the  finish-lint 
a    mile    below    the    Poughkeepsie    Bridgi 
in    IS    minutes  53  x/5  seconds.     The   timi 
for   most   of   the   races   has   been   aroum 
twenty    minutes.      The   only    time   it  wa 
threatened    was    in    1903,    when    anothe 
Cornell    crew    slashed    down    the    cours 
in  18  minutes  58  seconds.     The  record  fo 
the  freshman  race  was  made  in  1909,  th 
Ithaca    cubs    covering    the    two    miles   i 
9    minutes    ll3/5   seconds.      The   discos 
tinned  race  of  two  miles  for  varsity  foui 
is  another   Cornell   record,   made  July  '■ 
L909,  10  minutes  1  second.     Last  year  tb 
Cornell  junior  varsity  raced  over  the  tw 
miles   in   10  minutes  x/5.  second,  breakm 
its  own  record,  established  in  1914.  whe 
the  first  race  for  junior  eights  was  held. 

Now  he  stands  in  the  gloamiug  of  h 
career. 
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Woodrow  Wilson 
is  THE  man 

All  Real  Independents 

All  Real  Progressives 

Will  Vote  for. 


A  National  League  has  been  formed,  outside  of  party  lines, 

to  work  for  the  President 


July   18,    19H*. 


THE  WHITE   HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

Mv  Dear  Mil  Kent: 

It  gratifies  me  very  much  that  you  should  have  been  selected  as  the  chairman  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Independent  League  and  that  you  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  The  support  of  independent 
men  whose  convictions  I  share  and  whose  purposes  are  my  purposes  also  gives  me  the  greatest  encouragement 
not  only,  but  makes  me  feel  that  the  political  processes  of  the  country  are  clearing  for  a  new  and  more 
effective  combination  in  the  work  of  advancing  all  reasonable  reform  to  early  consummation. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
Hon.  Win.  Kent 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington  • 


^^fe^ 


IT  is  because  they  believe  in  voting  on  accomplishments,  not  on  labels,  that  the  following 
forward-looking  men  of  national  repute  have  formed  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Independent 
League.  That  is  where  you  belong.  Sign  attached  coupon.  Your  help  is  urged  because 
it   is  deserved. 

OFFICERS 
WM.   KENT,  Chairman 
NORMAN    HAPGOOD,   Vice-Chairman  HENRY  BRUERE,   Treasurer 

JOSEPH   M.    PRICE,   Chairman   Executive  Committee  GUY  MASON,  Secretary 


ADAMSON,  ROBT..    Fire  Commissioner, 
New  York  City. 

BAKER,  BERNARD  N\.  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

BAKER,    KAY   STANNARD,  Amherst, 

Mass. 

BRUERE,     HENRY,    Former   Chamber- 
lain N.  Y.  City.  New  York  City. 

CRANK.  CHAS.  R.,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

CRIMMINS,  JOHN    1)..  New  York  City. 

DODGE,  CLEVELAND   II..    Phelps, 
Dodge  <S:  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FARQUH  \U.  ARTHUR  B„   V.  B.  Far- 
quhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

FEES.  SAMUEL,  Philanthropist.    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

FULLER,  JR..    PAIL.   Coudert   Bros., 
2  Rector  St..  New  York  City. 

GARDNER,  RATHBONE,  Atty..  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. 

HAPGOOD.    NORMAN.    Publicist    and 
Economist,  New  York  City. 

HARDY.  LAMAR,  Corpn.  Counsel,  New 
York  City. 

HARRIMAN,  JOS.  W.,    Harriman   Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York  City. 

HEALY,  TIMOTHY,  New  York  City. 

JACOBS.  ISIDOR,  Pros.  Calif.  Canneries 
Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

JOHNSON.  GEO.  F..  Endicott,  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Endicott,  N.  V. 

JONES,  CHARLES  IL.  Pres.  Common- 
wealth Shoe&  Leather  Co.,  Boston, Mass. 


JONES.  RICHARD  LLOYD.  Editor. 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Madison.  Wis. 

KENT.  WILLIAM.  Independent  Member 
of  Congress,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MURPHY.  JOHN  J..  Tenement  House 
Commissioner.  New  York  City. 

PRICE.  JOSEPH  M..  Manufacturer.  New 
York  City. 

QUICK,  HERBERT,  Editor  Economist. 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Ya. 

SCHIFF.  JACOB  H..  New  York  City. 

SWEET,    WM.    F...    Banker.   Denver.  Col. 

WHITMAN,  RUSSELL,  Lawyer,  Evans- 
ton,  III. 

WOOD.  LAWRENCE,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


Woodrow  Wilson  Independent  League 


280  Madison  Avenue,  at  40th  Street 


Room  902 


New  York  City 


WOODROW  WILSON  INDEPENDENT  LEAGUE, 

180  Madison  Avenue,  al  Wtb  Street,  Room  !>i>>.  Now  York  City. 


I  believe  that,  regardless  of  part]  considerations,  Woodrow  Wilson,  on  his  record,  deserves  re-election.    I  ! 

B :  .i.    »  .   u. .....I...-  .  .»*  il. ..  w i_ ,,*:,.-..    ,..    i i  .  „  .    . 


therefore  wish  t<>  become  :>  member  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Independent  League. 


Name 

Party  Affiliation 

Street 

City Shite 


Voluntary  Contributions 
I       Contributions  are  not  necessary 


I   for  membership  but   will  be  re- 


j  ceived  gladly. 


I  desire  to  contribute  $ 


[  which  I 

I  enclose  herewith. 
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Forget  the  iceman  and  his  sloppy 

trail  across  your  kitchen  floor.  Forget 
your  waiting  and  worry  when  hot  days 

make  him  late.  Forget  your  doubts  about  the 
safety  of  the  stuff  be  brings  —  the  visible  dirt,  the 
invisible  unwholesomeness.  Forget  all  your  ice- 
box troubles — closed  pipes — mussy  overflows — 
cross-flavored  milk,  cream,  butter — lost  tickets —  mislaid 
window  cards  —  skipped  deliveries.  Islco,  the  electric 
home  refrigerating  unit,  ends  them  all.  Gives  you  even, 
low  temperatures — saves  food — safeguards  your  family's 
health.  A  simple  device  that  can  be  installed  in  your 
own  refrigerator — at  reasonable  cost  and  small  upkeep. 
Absolutely  safe  and  dependable.  Send  to  Isko,  Incor- 
porated, Detroit,  Michigan,  for  booklet  "B" — today.  In 
a  few  cities  we  still  want  &ood  dealers. 


Don't  bother 
to  remember  these    letters — you   can't  forget    them. 


The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  and 

AMMUNITION 

By  H.  Ommundsen,  CM.,  G.C.and  E.  H.  Robinson 

A  full  and  authoritative  work  by  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  be- 
ginning- of  the  rifle  as  a  sporting,  and  then  as 
a  war  weapon;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness thathas  neverbeforebeen  attempted. 
It  presents  a  carefid  study  of  the  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  diagrams.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
hooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  have  been 
treated  with  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
easily  understood  bv  the  non-technical  reader. 

A  big.  thick  book  profusely  illustrated.     335  pp.     $6.00  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

takes   all   the   odor 
out  of  perspiration 

and  keeps  the  skin  and  clothing 
fresh  and  sweet  all  day.  Does 
not  check  perspiration — that 
would  be  harmful.  A  necessity 
in  summer — a  comfort  all  the 
year,  especially  to  women. 

25c-sold  by  g  out  of  io  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFG  CO  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  t<>  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Runs   on   Alcohol 

anywhere.       No    electricity,    witch    or 

^i •.   Convenient.     Much  cheaper  to 

Opernte  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
ine romfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  Hirlt  room.  Third  seiiHon.  A  proved 
fiuccf-HH.  The  Wonder  Fan  Price  $16.50 
cash  wlthorder  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  II.  S.  \. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Breezy  One. — Great  Doctor — "You? 
wife,  sir,  needs  a  change  of  air." 

Mr.  Tightwad—"  Well,  I'll  get  her  an 
electric  fan." — Puck. 


Foresight.— Mother— "  If  you  fell  in 
the  water,  why  are  your  clothes  dry?  " 

Tommy — "  I  took  'em  off  in  case  of 
accident." — The  Sun. 


De- 


Quite    Ineligible. — Randall, — "  Is 
laney  a  vulgar  person?  " 

Rogers — "  No,  he's  too  poor.  Only  a 
rich  person  can  be  vulgar  successfully." — 
Life. 


Benevolent  Despotism. — "  Sometimes," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "a  man  gits  de  notion 
dat  he's  upliftin'  de  human  race  when  he's 
only  tryin'  to  boss  it  around." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Differ  jnce  in  Locality. — "  Pa,  what's  the 
difference  between  a  patriot  and  a  jingo?  " 

"A  patriot,  my  son,  is  one  whose  bosom 
swells  with  pride  of  his  country,  while  in  a 
jingo  the  swelling  appears  in  his  head." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Turning  the  Tables. — "  How  long  did 
you  stay  in  your  last  place?  " 

'  Two  weeks,  mum,  and  before  I  agree 
to  come  to  work  for  you  I  should  like  to 
know  how  long  you  kept  the  last  girl  you 
had." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Cold  Deal. — Mrs.  Yotjngbride — 
"  I'm  getting  our  ice  from  a  new  man  now, 
dear." 

Yotjngbride — "  What's  wrong  with  the 
other  man?  " 

Mrs.  Yotjngbride — "  The  new  dealer 
says  he'll  give  us  colder  ice  for  the  same 
money." — Boston  Transcript. 


An  Odd  Comment. — "  Objects  aimed  at 
are  smashed  with  remarkable  precision. 
For  example,  we  have  just  fired  four  shells 
at  a  bride  more  than  fourteen  miles  away. 
Four  times  the  aviation  officer  who  was 
watching  where  our  'shipments'  arrived 
signaled  us  by  wireless  the  simple  word 
'  Bridge.'  " — Paris  Dispatch  in  New  York 
Times. 


Suspected. — "  Behind  the  altar,"  said 
the  cathedral  guide  to  a  party  of  tourists, 
"  lies  Richard  II.  In  the  churchyard 
outside  lies  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  And 
who" — halting  above  an  unmarked  flagging 
in  the  stone  floor  and  addressing  a  tourist 
from  London — "  who  do  you  think,  sir, 
is  a-lying  'ere  on  this  spot?  " 

"Well,"  answered  the  Cockney,  "I 
don't  know  for  sure,  but  I  have  my 
suspicions." — Tit-Bits. 


Strange  Battle  -  Tactics. — "  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  the  enemy  has 
received  large  reenforcements,"  the  an- 
nouncement says.  "  Yesterday  and  last 
night  strong  hostile  attacks  were  made 
against  several  points  of  our  new  posi- 
tions." They  based  their  opinion  on 
frequent  rulings  by  Secretary  Lansiw 
that  presence  of  Americans  aboard  at- 
tached merchantmen  must  be  shown  before 
this  Government  could  demand  explana- 
tion, disavowal,  or  reparation. — New  1  crk 
Evening  Mail. 
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MORE  Wagner,  Quality 
Products  are  being  made 
today  than  yesterday,  but  out- 
put is  being  increased  only  as 
fast  as  new  buildings  can  be 
built,  new  machinery  installed 
and  new  workmen  educated 
up  to  Wagner,  Quality  stand- 
ard. To  increase  the  output  in 
any  other  way  we  would  have 
to  lower  Wagner,  Quality  and 
abandon  a  policy  which  has 
been  the  founda- 
tion of  our  success. 


Wafiner  ELedric  Manufadurinfi  Co.  St.Louis.U.SA. 

Factory  branches  and  fully  equipped  service  stations  in  principal  cities. 


r.8 
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\\7HY  DON'T  YOU  insure  yourself  against  those  mortifying  memory-lapses  that  so  often  interfere  with  what 
*  *   you  want  to  do?    Avoid  the  annoyance  of  leaving  your  umbrella  on  the  train  or  forgetting  to  mail  your  letter! 

You  need  not  be  uncertain  of  a  telephone  number  or  a  street  address.     You  can  remember  faces  and  associate  them 

with  the  right  names — always  be  sure  of  the  hundreds  of  facts,  little  and  big,  that  you  are  needing  every  day. 

Make  your  memory  dependable.     You  can  train   it  quickly,  easily,  surely,   by   the  same  method,  with   the  same 

wonderful  results  as  the  class  of  Business  Men  shown 
above — but  at  home,  in  your  leisure  moments,  under 
conditions   of  your   own    choice. 


THIS  COURSE  IS  FOR  YOU 


to  make  you  more  efficient  in  your 
own  sphere  —  business,  society,  or 
school.     You  need  it! 

The  Man  with  Ready  Facts 
Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the 
salesman  absolutely  certain  of  his  num- 
bers, prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help 
him  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  every 
prospect's  name,  address,  character- 
istics, and  other  details  that  so  often 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  clinch- 
ing of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 
Audience 

from  the  platform  and  feel  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  eyes  upon  you,  where 
is  your  speech?  Have  you  every  fact 
and  statement  where  you  want  it  when 
you  want  it?  Only  the  trained  mem- 
ory can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  a 
speaker  successfully  through  his  ad- 
dress. 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 

Hurry -Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a 
moment's  notice  and  requires  infor- 
mation you  are  responsible  for — some 
figures,  contract  terms,  dates,  or  other 
record  details — can  you  give  it?  The 
Berol  course  enables  you  to  keep  your 
wits  on  every  detail  of  your  work  so 
that  any  point  is  easily  remembered. 

The  Executive 

Must  KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  carry  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  state- 
ments in  his  board  meetings  and  im- 
portant interviews,  or  in  his  routine 
work.  No  matter  how  much  varied 
detail  he  must  remember,  the  Berol 
training  will  show  him  how  to  keep  in 
mind  all  valuable  facts  orderly  ar- 
ranged and  easily  accessible. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  course  is  splendid.  It  is  so 
easy,  too.  I  suppose  that  is  because 
it's  so  interesting  and  applicable — 
that's  the  beauty  of  I  he  i  ourse  to  me. 
It  seems  the  principles  can  be  applied 
even  before  they  are  learned  perfectly. 
Any  person  in  any  business  or  profes- 
sion should  be  immensely  benefited  by 
your  system  of  memory-training." — 
Fay  K.  Smith,  Southern  l';i<  if i<  -(  om- 
pany,  East  Auburn,  Cal. 


The  Untrained  Memory 
Is  Unsafe 


It  is  a  dangerous  handicap  to 
the  man  in  his  business  —  to  the 
woman  in  her  home  and  social 
life — to  the  student  in  his  school 
work,  and  it  results  both  in  em- 
barrassment and  in  actual  loss. 
If  your  memory  is  untrained,  it 
will  fail  you  just  when  you  need  it 
most — during  an  important  inter- 


view, in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  at 
some  time  when  instant  informa- 
tion is  demanded  of  you.  And  this 
is  an  unnecessary  disadvantage. 
Your  memory  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  trained  to  dependableness, 
so  that  it  will  always  serve  you 
— and  with  no  interference  with 
your  present  occupation. 


This  Man  Will  Make 
Your  Memory  Strong 


William  Berol  has  the  most  won- 
derful memory  in  the  world.  He 
can  instantly  give  the  population 
of  any  place  in  America  of  over 
5,000;  every  important  event  and 
date  in  the  world's  history;  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  all  the 
great  men  of  history.  He  has , 
300,000  facts  and  figures  filed 
away  in  his  brain — and  he  can 
find  any  point  in  an  instant.  He 
willaid  you  inattair.;nga"forget- 


proof"  memory.  His  memory 
was  no  more  powerful,  no  more 
controllable  than  your  own, 
but  TRAINING  worked  won- 
ders. You  can  have  the  same 
training  that  developed  his  for- 
merly poor  memory  into  its  pres- 
ent marvelous  ability,  to  make 
you  more  efficient  in  your  work. 
And  you  can  acquire  it  easily  in 
spare  moments.  By  all  means 
investigate  this  at  once. 


Send  the  Coupon  Today 

for  Full,  Interesting  Particulars 


Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  Berol  Mail  Course  in 
Memory    Training    and   Mental   Efficiency — the 
wonderful  help  it  has  been  to  many  other  peo- 
ph — the  wonderful  help  it  will  be  to  YOU 
The  information  will  cost  you  nothing  and 
you    will    obligate    yourself    in    no  way 
whatever  by  writing  for  it.     Just  sign 
and  mail  the  attached  form  NOW. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y 


J'uhlishers  Standard  Dictionary 

and  The  Literary  Digest. 


&£&? 


AN  EMERGENCY  MEMORY 


for  every  one — for  YOU.  This  re- 
markable man  will  train  you  to  be 
practically  "Forget-Proof." 

Success 
for  the  Club-Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report,  the 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give 
her  invaluable  self-confidence. 

The  Student  Must  Remember 

His  Lessons 

if  he  would'  make  any  real  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the 
Berol  system  will  train  him  to  remem- 
ber infallibly  facts  and  formulae  he 
needs.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  winning  success  in  exami- 
nations and  for  retaining  permanently 
the  knowledge  gained  by  study. 

A  Good  Memory 

for  the   Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the  importance  of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church- 
members.  This  is  where  the  Berol 
system  will  prove  its  immense  value 
to  him,  in  addition  to  its  help  in  re- 
membering unfailingly  the  details  of 
his  sermon. 

Make  Your  Reading 
Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading  a  source 
of  permanent  profit  if  you  will  train 
your  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  all  that 
is  of  value  in'your  book.  This  system 
will  enable  you  to  place,  without  hesi- 
tation, characters  and  quotations  as 
well  as  to'memorize  passages  quickly 
and  easily. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most 
resultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and 
1  have  subscribed  for  and  studied 
quite  a  few." — Carl  Johnson,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

"I  regard  your  method  of  memory- 
training  as  excellent.  If  properly  fol- 
lowed it  will  produce  remarkable  im- 
provement  in  all  students." — Dr.  V.I'- 
M,  Intosh,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Portland,  Me. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE   EUROPEAN   WAR 

THE-  WESTERN'    FKONT 

Julv  L3.— Except  for  a  alight  bombaxd- 
menl  in  the  vicinity  of  Souville,  Paris 

States  that  the  Western  front  is  quiet. 

July  14. — British  armies  on  the  Somme 
again    sweep    forward,     taking    several 

important    German    second    positions. 

An  advance  Of  a  mile  is  made  oil  a  four- 
mile    front,    and    all    seizures    are    held. 

The  villages  of  Longueval  and  Bazen- 
tin-le-Grand,  north  of  Montanban, 
are  taken,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Trones  Wood. 

July  lo. — The  British  drive  continues, 
bringing  the  advance  up  to  the  third 
German  trench  lines.  A  total  four- 
mile  advance  is  reported,  together  with 

the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  Delville 
Wood.  Two  thousand  Teuton  prisoners 
are  taken  as  the  British  cavalry  are 
given  their  first  opportunity  of  a  year 
in  the  fighting. 

July  16. — Nortli  of  the  Aisne  the  French 
gain  ground  near  Oulches,  and  near 
Verdun  t he  defenders  make  considerable 
progress  west  and  south  of  Fleury. 

The  Anglo-French  advance  brings  the 
Allied  troops  to  a  point  a  mile  from 
Combles,  the  German  headquarters  at 
the  start  of  I  he  drive.  The  High  Wood 
is  taken,  as  well  as  all  of  Delville  Wood, 
and  the  outskirts  of  Martinpuich, 
Pozieres,  and  other  points  close  to  the 
German  third  line  are  reached. 

July  17. — Success  continues  to  attend  the 
Allied  drive  along  the  Somme,  when- 
the  British  under  General  Haig  cap- 
ture 1,500  yards  of  German  second-line 

trenches  north  of  the  Bazentin-le-Pet  it 
Wood, as  well  asWaterlot  Farm,  between 
Longueval  and  (luillemont.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Ovillers  and  La  Boisselle 
is  also  effected. 

July  18. — In  the  region  of  the  Longueval 
salient,  northwest  of  Combles,  fierce 
fighting    goes    on,    due    to     the    strong 

German  counter-offensive.  The  British 
line  is  broken  in  a  number  of  places. 
To  the  south  of  tin'  Somme  the  French 
drive  the  Germans  from  the  houses  they 
hold  in  Biaohes,  while  north  of  Ovillers 
the  troops  of  General  Baig  report  a  slight 
advance.  Later  in  the  night  the  Ger- 
mans make  a  small  seizure  of  territory 
along  the  canal  east  of  Biaohes,  but 
fail  to  carry  their  assault  on  La 
Maisonette.     *■• 

July  19. — The  Germans,  by  a  counter- 
offensive,  gain  a  foothold  in  Longueval 
and  part  of  the  Delville  Wood.  Later, 
tho  troops  of  General  Haig  drive  them 
out  after  inflieting  enormous  losses. 
At  Verdun  the  French  attacked  in  the 
Fleury  sector,  on  the  east  hank  of 
the  Meuse,  and  recovered  more  ground. 
Brisk  hand-grenade  lighting  takes  place 
around  the  Chapel  of  Ste.  Fine. 


THE    BASTBBN    FRONT 

July  11.—  On  the  Eastern  front  the  great 
Stokhod  battle  is  still  raging,  and  the 
Russians     report     taking     3,200     more 

prisoners  as  well  as  23  guns. 

July  15. — The  region  of  severest  fighting 
shifts  from  Volhynia  north  to  the 
district     between      Baranovichi      and 

Skrobowa.     Petrograd  reports  the  Ger- 
mans    routed,     hut      Berlin     savs     the 

Russians  failed  to  cross  the  Dvina, 

luly  16.— In  a  dispatch  from  Berlin 
prominence  is  given  to  the  repulse  of 
the  Russian  attack  to  recapture  posi- 
tions  near  Skrohowa.  and   also   to   the 


fact  that  the  Germans  are  counter- 
attacking the  enemy  southwest  of 
Lutsk. 

July  17. — An  official  report  from  Petro- 
grad states  that  the  Russian  advance 
against  Kovel  continues,  with  the 
(•apt  lire     of      about      12,900      prisoner-. 

Berlin  admits  that  the  German  forces 

are  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Lipa 
River,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Lutsk. 
Berlin    fixes    the    Russian    losses    in    the 
recent  advance  at  262,000  officers  and 

men,  drawing  the  list  from  the  Petro- 
grad official  reports. 

July  18. — Fighting  along  the  Moldava- 
Breaza  line  is  reported  to  be  bitter, 
taking,  as  in  the  former  Bukowina 
campaigns,  the  nature  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

July  19. — The  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary 
begins,  when  the  army  of  General 
Lechitzky  drives  into  the  Karpathians. 
According  to  a  Petrograd  dispatch,  the 
invaders  are  already  a  full  day's  march 
into  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  a  sixty- 
mile  front.  The  army  is  advancing 
from  Kuty,  along  the  Tcheremosche 
River  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

July  14. — Hostile  aircraft  raid  Padua, 
dropping  several  bombs  and  killing  two 
persons.  Damage  to  buildings  is  re- 
ported slight. 

Rome  asserts  the  continuance  of  heavy 
fighting  in  the  Sette  Communi  sector, 
and  adds  that  Italian  forces  blew  off 
the  top  of  Castelletto  summit,  en- 
trenched In  the  Austrians.  and  buried 
the  entire  garrison  in  the  wreckage. 
The  peak  is  said  to  have  been  seized 
afterward  and  fortified  by  the  Italians. 

July  15. — The  Italians  carry  several  strong 
positions  at  the  head  of  the  Posina 
Valley,  says  a  dispatch  from  Rome, 
whence  also  comes  the  statement  that 
the  Austrians  have  been  driven  from 
their  trenches  near  Castelletto  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Travenanzes  Valley. 

July  19. — A  further  advance  by  Italian 
troops  in  the  upper  Posina  Valley,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Corno  del  Costcn,  is 
announced  by  Rome. 

CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  TURKS 

July  13.— The  British  expedition  in  Meso- 
potamia, stationed  at  Sannayyat.  about 
fifteen  miles  below  Kut-el-Amara,  re- 
ports the  successful  repulse  of  a  con- 
certed Turkish  attack. 
In  the  Caucasus,  Russia  reports  occupy- 
ing a  series  of  heights  south  of  Mam- 
aklitun,  and  the  capture  of  the  villages 
of  Djetjeti  and  Almali. 

July  14. — Grand  Duke  Alexander  launches 
a  new  attack  on  the  Turkish  forces  near 
Erzenim  and  Baiburt,  where  he  reports 
"substantial  and  continuous  gains.'" 

•  luly  1."). — Progress  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Arabs  is  indicated  by  the  capture  of 
Mekka,  learned  from  a  delayed  dispatch 
dated  .July  L5.  Later  reports  tell  of 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  about  the 
Holy  City,  and  the  taking  of  2,500 
prisoners.  Arabian  independence  is 
declared. 

July  16. — Two  columns  of  British  troops. 
operating  near  the  Suez  ('anal,  raid 
sixty  miles  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
gulf,  held  by  the  Turks,  taking  many 
prisoners  and  much  live  stock. 
The  Russians  take  Baiburt,  sixty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Fr/.ingan.  according 
to  the  announcement  of  the  Petrograd 
War-Office. 

July  19. — Xuri  Bey.  directing  Turkish 
volunteers     in     Tripoli,     defeats     the 


Don't  Be   Bothered 
With  Tight  Garters 

Do  your  garters  bind, — these  hot  sum- 
mer days?    Do  your  leg  muscles  tire? 
You  can  be  relieved,  and  have  absolute 
comfort  with 


R  A.  O  C       f*»  A  F#  K. 


Holds  Socks  Up— Shirt  Down 

Shir  Gar  attach  to  the  shirt  and  sock  thus 
eliminating  the  old-fashioned  leg-binding 
method.  Relieves  varicose  veins. 
Holds  shirt  down  smooth  and  neat — no  mussy  bulging. 
Support  socks  perfectly.  Shir  Gar  is  made  of  finest  lisle 
—very  durable.  Guaranteed  satisfactory.  At  your 
dealer  or  by  mail,  50c  postpaid. 


SHIRT  GARTER  CO. 


Dept.  28 


Nashville,  Term. 


DEALERS: — Order  from  your  jobber — or  direct  if 
he  can't  supply  you. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority   qnicklj    bee es 

plain  t"  llie  mail      :    w    u.an  who  investigate:,. 


This  picture  symbolizes  a 
force  that  could  lift  the  pyramids  or  the  Himalayas. 


Campbell  Oscillating   Irrigator 

Under  ordinary  city  pressure  will  thoroughly  irrigate 
a  strip  up  to  70  ft.  long  in  a  few  minutes,  instantly 
adjustable  so  as  to  cover  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
machine  as  desired.  Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  simply 
attach  to  l4  inch  hose,  regulate  stroke  to  cover  area 
and  turn  on  the  water.  Extremely  light  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  the  irrigation 
ofl  lawns,  seed  beds  and  small  gardens.  Price.  8  ft. 
length.  J15.00;  U  ft.  length.  $25.00.  F.  O.  B.  Jackson- 
ville. Money  back,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satisfactory  after  10  days'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,   Florida 
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Ease  your  feet 


by  ramovind 
the  cause 
of  the  trouble 


MOST  foot  troubles 
are  caused  by  one 
or  more  bones  getting 
out  of  place.  Pains  in 
the  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
even  back  are  generally 
due  to  fallen  arches. 
Callouses  on  the  sole 
are  caused  by  pressure 
from  one  or  more  meta- 
tarsal bones. 


Jf* 


\0ijmm 


Adjustable 

CALLOUS    REMOVER 
and  ARCH  BUILDER 

instantly  relieves  the  trouble  by 
supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position  by  means 
of  soft  inserts.  Builds  up  fallen  arches.  Removes 
pressure  on  callouses  and  they  disappear.  Relieves 
the  pain  in  bunions  and  swollen  joints.  No  metal — 
no  breaking  in.  Made  of  leather,  soft,  flexible, 
featherlight ;  feels  fine.  Comes  with  Arch  Builder 
and  Callous  Remover  in  combination  or  either  sepa- 
rate.   Guaranteed  to  give  relief  or  money  refunded. 

1/  you  have  any  form  of  foot  trouble,  write 
/or  our  free  book  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot" 
—  a    complete    treatise    on  foot    troubles. 

308  N.  10th  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wizard  Foot  Appliance  Co., 


UlllllllllllllilllilitllllllMllllttlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMU 

I  The  Choice  of 

the  American  People 

poIaitdTjater 

The  I 

Foremost 
Natural 
Mineral  Water 
For  Over 
Half  a  Century.  \ 

Illustrated,  descriptive 

and  historical  booklet 

free  on  request. 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS,  Inc.  § 

South  Poland,  Maine    " 

New  York  Office:  1180  Broadway  I 

Boston  Philadelphia         = 

153  Franklin  Si.     171  I  Chestnut  St.   f 

nilllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIMIIIItlllllltllllllimilllMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIimilllllllllllll? 


To  misquote  Napoleon  slightly — "2d 
centuries  look  down  upon  you  from  these  pyramids.' 


SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickness. 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
o(  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washin?lon,  D.  C. 


Italians  near  Misratah,  and  captures 
6,200  prisoners.  Misratah  and  Deje- 
jadid  are  reported  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomen. 

GENERAL 

July  13. — Admiralty  cablegrams  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington  report 
advices  adding  the  two  German  dread- 
noughts, Kaiser  and  Kronprinz,  to  the 
list  of  vessels  lost  in  the  Jutland  battle. 

July  15. — Representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy  hold  a 
financial  conference  in  London  to  con- 
clude various  financial  agreements,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  coordination  of 
war-supplies. 
The  agreement  that  has  been  in  effect 
between  Germany  and  Italy  providing 
for  the  mutual  respect  by  the  two 
nations  of  the  rights  of  each  other's 
subjects  is  denounced  by  Italy,  owing 
to  the  hostile  attitude  of  Germany, 
according  to  the  Giomale  d'ltalia. 
No  convention  now  exists  between  the 
two  nations,  the  newspaper  declares. 

July  17. — The  appeal  of  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment against  his  death-sentence  begins 
in  London. 

July  18. — Count  Michael  Karolyi  resigns 
the  presidency  of  the  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence party,  and  starts  a  new  move- 
ment to  make  peace  between  Hungary 
and  the  Allies,  independent  of  the 
Austrian  or  German  governments, 
according  to  a  Budapest  dispatch  to 
the  London  Morning  Post . 

Belgian  troops  are  reported  to  have 
reached  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and,  on  July  7,  to  have  engaged  and 
defeated  the  German  forces  there,  one 
day's  march  east  of  Biaramulo. 

The  British  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
dismisses  the  appeal  of  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  ruling  that  the  treason 
verdict  must  stand. 

London  papers  publish  a  black  list  of 
American  firms  which  are  to  be  deprived 
of  British  patronage  because  of  German 
affiliations. 

July  19. — Sweden  forwards  a  new  protest 
to  Berlin  based  on  the  seizure  of  a 
British  ship  in  territorial  waters  by  a 
German  war-vessel. 
German  airmen  raid  Reval,  the  Russian 
naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
drop  a  number  of  bombs,  hitting  several 
war-ships,  including  a  submarine.  After 
doing  considerable  damage,  they  escape 
successfully,  says  the  report  from 
Berlin. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

July  13. — It  is  stated  that  1,500,000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  shipped  to  El  Paso 
ostensibly  for  local  dealers,  has  been 
smuggled  across  the  border  to  the 
Villa  headquarters  on  the  Rio  Florida. 

July  14. — According  to  a  report  brought 
to  El  Paso,  Villa  is  believed  to  be 
engaged  with  Carranzista  troops  near 
Diaz,  close  to  Santa  Rosalia.  It  is 
asserted  that,  in  command  of  8,000 
troops  from  the  brigades  of  Canuto 
Reyes  and  Calixto  Contreras,  he  fought 
overwhelming  forces  of  Carranzistas, 
under  officers  of  General  Trevino,  for 
five  successive  days.  Villa  is  said  to  be 
boasting  of  his  intention  to  take 
Chihuahua  in  two  months. 

July  16. — Official  reports  received  at 
Washington  indicate  that  Carranza's 
control  in  Mexico  is  so  rapidly  crystal- 
lizing that  the  Pershing  expedition  is 
expected  to  be  withdrawn  within  thirty 
days.  Three  months,  it  is  said,  will  see 
the  return  of  the  Guardsmen  from 
border  duty. 


July  17. — A  nearly  complete  Cabinet  foi 
the  newly  formed  Mexican  "Legalist' 
party  is  announced.  Manuel  Taglt 
is  named  as  Provisional  President,  witl 
Felix  Diaz  in  a  strong  military  com 
mand.  The  object  of  the  new  party  is 
announced  to  be  the  overthrow  o 
Carranza  and  Obregon. 

July  19.— Fifty  Villa  bandits,  on  theh 
way  to  attack  the  Texas  border,  an 
routed  by  a  squad  of  Carranzista  train 
guards  near  Santa  Ysobel,  on  th< 
Mexican  Northern  Railroad.  Five  an 
killed,  and  the  remainder  put  to  fligh 
southward. 


FOREIGN 


GENERAL 


* 


July  13. — Martial  law  is  declared  through 
out  Spain  on  account  of  the  genera 
strike  of  railway  employees. 
Marquis  Ishii  is  appointed  by  theMikad  i 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  Russia,  in  ae 
cordance  with  the  recent  pact  mad 
between  the  two  countries. 

July  15. — Elie  Metchnikoff,  noted  baeteri 
ologist,  dies  of  heart-disease  in  Pari; 
He  was  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Priz 
for  Medicine  eight  years  ago,  an< 
succeeded  Pasteur  as  head  of  th 
Pasteur  Institute. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

July  14—  John  H.  Clarke,  United  State) 
District  Judge  at   Cleveland,   Ohio, 
appointed     Associate    Justice    of    th 
Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Charles  I 
Hughes,  resigned. 

July  15. — The  Department  of  State  off 
cially  announces  its  decision  that  tl 
Deutschland,  the  supersubmarine  no 
in  Baltimore  waters,  is  a  merchan 
vessel,  and  not  a  war-ship.  It  is  then 
fore  entitled  to  the  privileges  allottt 
to  peaceful  merchantmen. 

July  17. — President  Wilson  signs  tl 
Rural  Credits  Bill,  establishing  a  serii 
of  "farm-banks"  throughout  the  coui 
try,  which  is  divided  territorially  int' 
twelve  districts. 

July  18. — Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  Labor,  decides  that  Cipriar 
Castro,  who  was  denied  admission  I 
the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  i 
enter  and  remain  in  this  country  or  i 
insular  possessions,  as  he  wishes.  Th 
ruling  is  said  to  be  important  in  th: 
it  represents  a  conflict  between  tl 
Departments  of  State  and  Labor,  sin< 
the  former  barred  the  exiled  Presidei 
of  Venezuela  as  undesirable. 

July  19. — The  Administration  decides 
protest  against  the  British  black  list 
firms  and  individuals  in  the  Unih 
States.  It  is  said  that  no  remedi 
results  are  to  be  expected,  since  tl 
Bryan  peace-treaty  bars  reprisals. 

GENERAL 

July  17. — Thirteen  dead,  ten  missing,  ai 
$15,000,000  damage  is  the  toll  of  flo< 
casualties  in  the  Southern  States  f 
the  last  two  days.  North  and  Sou 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  We 
Virginia  are  the  principal  sufferers. 


A  Good  Judge. — Ethel — "  I  was  tak 
in  to  dinner  by  that  Western  gentlern£ 
you  introduced  to  me.  He  was  q" 
gallant  and  remarked  upon  my  birdn 
appetite." 

Her  Friend — "  Well,  he  should  be 
good  judge  on  that  point,  dear;  he  n 
an  ostrich  farm  in  California." — BotH 
Transcript. 
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"  The  Proof  of  f he 


Pudding, 


ff 


It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  the  various  mediums  by  the  big  advertisers — successful 
advertisers — is  only  determined  upon  after  the  most  care- 
ful analysis.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  please  note  a  few  of 
the  familiar  names,  chosen  at  random,  that  have  appeared 
regularly  in  Southern  newspaper  space 
since  January  1st: 


DuPont  Powder  Co. 
Cuticura 

Internat'al  Harvester  Co. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
National  Biscuit  Co. 
Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 
Royal  Baking  Powder 
Pyrene  Mfg.  Co. 
Prest-O-Lite  Co. 
Ridgeway's  Tea 
Faust  Spaghetti 
Campbell's  Soup 
Armour  &  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Cottolene 
Welsh  Grape  Juice 
Encyclopedia  Britannica 


Frisco  Lines 

Santa-Fe  Ry. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk 

Julius  Kayser  &  Co. 

Nemo  Corset 

Quaker  Oats 

Mutual  Film  Corporation 

Nestle 's  Food 

New  Orleans  Coffee  Co. 

Remington  Typewriter 

Company 
Coca-Cola  Company 
Sloan's  Liniment 
Southern  Pacific  Ry. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co. 
Spearmint  Gum 


— and  practically  every  automobile,   tire   and    tobacco 
manufacturer  in  America. 

There  are  136  Southern  newspapers 
having  a  circulation  of  5,000  and  over. 
They  offer  a  total  circulation  of  2,367, - 
024  at  a  combined  rate  of  $4.52  per 
agate  line  on  a  10,000  line  basis.  They 
cover  the  South  thoroughly,  with  a  min- 
imum duplication  of  service.  Subscrip- 
tion rates  are  high,  street  sales  low;  so 
Southern  newspapers  are  home  news- 
papers, read  with  interest  and  confi- 
dence by  people  who  can  and  do  buy. 

repared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  undersigned  representative 
daily  newspapers  ici/l  be  glad  to 
furnish  information  relative  to 
merchandising  possibilities  qf  spe- 
cific commodities  in  their  respective 
sections  of  the  South. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age- Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Gadsden  Times-News 
Mohile  Item 

FLORDIA 

Jacksonville  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian- American 
Augusta  Herald 
Macon  Telegraph 
Waycross  Journal-Herald 

MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez  News-Democrat 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham    Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston -Sal  em  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal 

TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Chattanooga  News 
Nashville  Tennessean 
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6% 

Farm  Land 
Bonds 

For  Amounts  of 

$100,  $500,  $1,000 

and  Larger 

Serial  Payments. 

The  security  is  in- 
destructible. 

The  income  is  de- 
pendable. 

Land  Values  are 
moderate  and 
steadily  increas- 
ing. 

Loans  made  on 
our  own  conserva- 
tive valuations. 

The  farms  are 
located  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  United 
States  favored  by 
fertile  soil,  ample 
rainfall,  long 
growing  season 
and  excellent  ship- 
ping facilities. 

Send  for  Land  Bond  Circular  942-R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


[ 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


I 


COMMODITY-PRICES   YIELDING 

1~\UN'S  REVIEW  noted  at  the  end  of 
-*-^  June  "more  pronounced  yielding  ten- 
dencies" in  leading  commodity-prices  than 
for  the  previous  month.  Its  index-number  of 
wholesale  prices  stood  on  July  1  at  $145,142 
as  compared  with  $145,297  on  June  1 .  The 
recent  high  level  was  $146,197,  the  same 
having  been  reached  on  May  1.  The  fig- 
ures for  this  year,  however,  remain  consid- 
erably higher  than  they  were  last  year.  On 
July  1,  1915,  for  example,  the  index-number 
stood  at  only  $124,958.  The  tendency  to 
recede  shown  in  July  this  year  was  not  gen- 
eral among  commodities;  indeed,  in  several 
important  articles  of  consumption  there  was 
a  rise.  Declines,  however,  predominated. 
Following  are  comments  from  Dun's  Review: 

' '  The  recession  in  the  index  -  number 
in  June  would  have  been  more  marked 
had  it  not  been  for  the  upturn  in  the 
breadstuffs-group,  which  rose  from  $25,631 
to  $26,378.  With  crop  prospects  more 
encouraging  and  pressure  of  supplies  a 
prominent  factor,  wheat  went  to  still  lower 
levels,  but  the  downward  movement  in 
this  quarter  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
advances  in  corn,  oats,  rye,  beans,  and 
peas.  A  somewhat  higher  position  was  also 
reached  by  dairy  and  garden  articles,  but 
meats  and  provisions,  mainly  because  of 
cheaper  beef,  declined,  and  other  food 
likewise  cost  less. 

"Among  the  classes  embracing  many  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  products,  the 
clothing  division  was  a  feature,  with  a  rise 
in  the  total  from  $25,392  to  $25,800.  This 
resulted  from  the  upturn  in  raw  cotton 
and  wool,  as  well  as  in  woolen  goods  and 
hides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metals-group 
was  again  characterized  by  receding 
quotations,  going  down  from  $21,656  to 
$21,174.  Concessions  appeared  in  several 
grades  of  pig  iron  and  in  some  semi- 
finished and  finished  products,  while  copper 
declined  further,  and  tin,  lead,  and  spelter 
were  weak.  Continued  readjustment  of 
prices  of  many  drugs  and  chemicals 
carried  the  miscellaneous  class  down  from 
$26,175  to  $25,799,  or  to  the  lowest 
positions  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  following  table  gives  the  index- 
number  for  July  1,  with  comparisons  for 
earlier  date: 

July  1,  June  1,  July  1, 

1916  1916  1915 

Breadstuffs $26,378  $25,631  $26,467 

Meat 14.400  15.045  12.134 

Dairy  and  garden 19  435  19.267  15.563 

Other  food 12.156  12.231  10.724 

Clothing 25.800  25.392  20.902 

Metals 21.174  21.656  16.607 

Miscellaneous 25.799  26.175  22.561 

Total $145,142      $145,397      $124,958 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  three  months  since 
commodity-prices,  according  to  Bradstreet's, 
considered  in  a  collective  sense,  "gave  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  losing  ground." 
In  that  interval,  conditions  seemed  to  be 
getting  "ripe  for  continuing  recessions." 
Precipitous  descents  were  thought  to  be 
very  unlikely,  however.  Such  trends  as 
occurred  from  month  to  month  suggested 
that  downward  movements,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  to  be  gradual.  Particular 
groups  of  commodities  were  still  "invested 
with  a  great  deal  of  strength"  —  such 
groups  as  provisions,  including  meats,  dairy 
products,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  well 
as  hides,  leather,  and  textiles.  But  after 
making  all  allowances  for  advances  in 
particular  divisions,  the  movement  of 
prices  for  the  quarter  were  "on  a  descend- 


ing scale,  the  latest  corroboration  of  the 
fact  being  furnished  by  Bradstreet's  index- 
number  for  July  1,  which  stood  at  $11.5294, 
and  reflected  a  decline  of  1.3  per  cent, 
from  June  1,  and  of  1.9  per  cent,  from 
May  1.  The  more  immediate  tendencies 
have  thus  been  downward,  but  the  salient 
fact  was  that  "prices  never  were  higher  at 
this  season  of  the  year."  The  latest  index- 
number  exhibited  a  rise  of  16.8  per  cent, 
over  July  1,  1915,  of  33.1  per  cent,  over 
the  like  date  in  1914,  when  price-levels 
were  relatively  satisfactory,  and  of  28.7 
per  cent,  over  July  1,  1913. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  retail  prices  of  food,  from  1907 
to  1915,  covering  forty-four  of  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  cities.  This  bulletin  shows 
actual  prices  for  June  to  December,  1915, 
inclusive,  and  also  summarizes  retail  prices 
for  the  period  from  1907  to  1915,  inclusive. 
The  combined  average  price  for  the  year 
of  seventeen  principal  articles  of  food  was 
1  per  cent,  lower  in  1915  than  in  1914. 
From  1914  to  1915  there  was  a  decline  in 
sirloin  steak  of  1  per  cent.;  in  round  steak 
of  3  per  cent.;  in  rib  roast  of  2  per  cent.; 
in  chuck  roast  of  5  per  cent.;  in  plate 
boiling  beef  of  4  per  cent.;  in  pork  chops 
of  8  per  cent.;  in  bacon  of  2  per  cent.;  in 
ham  of  5  per  cent.;  in  lard  of  6  per  cent.; 
in  hens  of  5  per  cent. ;  in  eggs  of  4  per  cent. ; 
in  butter  of  1  per  cent.;  in  milk  of  1  per 
cent.;  and  in  potatoes  of  18  per  cent. 
Three  articles  advanced  in  price  from 
1914  to  1915:  flour  advanced  20  per  cent.; 
corn-meal,  3  per  cent.;  and  sugar,  11  per 
cent.  The  lowest  point  during  1915  was 
reached  in  March,  when  the  price  of  food 
as  a  whole  was  4  per  cent,  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  year.  From  this  point  there 
was  an  upward  trend  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  prices  in  December  being  6  per  cent, 
above  the  average  of  the  year. 

The  London  Statist's  index-figure  of 
commodities  for  the  end  of  June,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  Sauer- 
beck's figure,  was  130.8,  a  decline  of  4.6 
points  when  compared  with  135.4  at  the 
end  of  May.  A  decided  increase  was 
shown  over  106.4,  the  figure  for  the  com- 
bined months  of  June  and  July  a  year  ago. 

With  the  figure  for  foodstuffs  at  142.7, 
there  was  an  advance  of  8.8  points  over 
133.9,  the  number  for  May,  whereas  a 
falling  off  of  1.3  points  was  shown  in 
materials  which  declined  from  136.6  to 
135.3.  Prices  of  various  classes,  compared 
with  May  figures,  showed  that  vegetable- 
foods  such  as  corn,  etc.,  dropt  8.4  points 
—or  from  128.4  to  120.0.  A  decline  was 
shown  in  all  other  groups  except  textiles, 
which  rose  2.8  points  to  122.6.  Animal 
food,  chiefly  meat  and  butter,  lowered 
13.2  points— from  165.6  to  152.4;  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tea,  3.7  points — from  89.3  to 
85.6;  minerals,  4.8  points — from  157.0  to 
152.2;  and  sundries  declined  2.2  points— 
from  135.9  to  133.7.  The  following  are  the 
Statist's  index-numbers  for  a  series  of  years 
since  1818.  The  prices  of  forty-five  com- 
modities, the  average  for  the  eleven  years,  , 
1867-77,  being  100: 

Annual  Numbers  Monthly  Numbers 

Period—  Aver.        Month—  Index  No 

1818-25 Ill  November,  1914 88. 

1828 117  December,  1914 

1873 Ill  January,  1915 


96 


I 
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Annual  Numbert 


Pmod — 
1878-87 . 
1890  89 
1906  15 
1880 
1896 
1005 
1906 
1607 
1908 
1909. 

101(1 
1011 

1012 

1913. 


Aver. 
79 
06 

82 

HH 

61 

72 
77 
80 
73 

74 
78 
80 

85 

85 


Month- 


Monthly  Number* 


hulir  tlo. 


February,  1015 100  0 

March,  1015 103  7 

April,  1015 105  0 

May,  1015 107  2 

June-July,  1015 106.4 

\.r  ii  I,  1915 107  0 

September,  1915 107  8 

October,  1915 110.0 


1014  (revised) 
1015. 


November,  1915. . 

December,  1915. 
January,  1916   . 
February,  1916 
March,  1916,  ..  . 
April,  1916,  .  .  . 
Mav,  1916.  . 


113.1 

118.4 
123.6 
127.0 
130.4 

134  2 

135  t 


108    June,  1010 130.8 


THE  POSSIBLE   BANKRUPTING   OF 
EUROPEAN   NATIONS 

The  recent  resignation  of  the  editor  of 
the  London  Economist,  V.  W.  Hirst,  has 
been  attributed  in  cable-dispatches  to  dis- 
agreements between  him  and  other  inter- 
ests in  the  paper  as  to  giving  active  support 
to  the  British  policy  of  continuing  the 
war  for  another  year  or  longer  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Hirst  has  contended  that  already  bank- 
ruptcy stares  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
['ace,  Great  Britain  being  included  in  the 
danger  that  was  impending.  In  The 
Economist  of  June  24,  Mr.  Hirst  has  an 
article  on  the  "destruction  of  capital  by 
the  war,'  and  the  supply  of  capital  after 
the  war,"  in  which  he  says: 

"If  the  war  ends  (as  the  City  hopes) 
before  the  autumn,  the  new  war- del  it 
charge  may  be  not  more  than  80  or  90 
millions  sterling.  In  that  case,  supposing 
ather  things  to  remain  the  same,  our  annual 
surplus  for  investment  in  new  securities 
would  be  reduced  to  about  100  millions 
sterling.  The  optimists  say  that  a  large 
additional  sum  will  be  found  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  on  luxuries  and  by 
harder  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
uld  to  the  dead-weight  charge  at  least  30 
millions  in  pensions  to  disabled  soldiers  and 
to  widows  and  orphans.  Wo  may  also  have 
to  add  enormous  additions  for  the  up-keep 
:>f  Army  and  Navy.  And,  further,  we 
must  allow  for  the  fact  that  (perhaps)  half 
i  million  of  our  best  workers  will  be  out 
of  action.  Lastly,  wo  must  anticipate  a 
heavy  reduction  in  our  exports  to  all  the 
countries  which  have  been  impoverished 
by  this  war — Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkans. 
We  must  remember  that  floating  as  well 
as  fixed  capital  has  been  mortgaged  on  a 
colossal  and  quito  unparalleled  scale. 
Look  at  tho  mass  of  Treasury  bills  and 
short-term  liabilities  of  all  kinds  which 
can  only  be  funded  by  degrees  as  savings 
accumulate. 

"Look  also  at  the  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rencies of  all  the  Continental  belligerents, 
and  the  vast  exertions  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restore*  them.  The  total  cost  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war  lias  been  estimated  at 
about  3,750  millions  sterling,  and  of  the 
second  year  at  double,  so  that  even  if  the 
war  ends  in  August  the  huge  and  incom- 
prehensible figure  of  £11,250,000,000  will 
have  been  reached.  Deduct  20  per  cent. 
for  contractors'  profits,  and  you  still  have 
L'<),(K)0,lKM).(HK)  without  allowing  for  the 
appalling  loss  of  life,  and  the  only  less  ap- 
palling devastation  of  property  in  Belgium, 
Poland,  Galicia,  Servia,  Turkish  Armenia, 
the  Trentino,  on  the  sea,  etc..  etc. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  and  figures,  and 
their  inevitable  effect  upon  credit,  1  can  not 
see  that  there  will  be  much  money  forth- 
coming for  new  enterprises  unless  old  and 
established  businesses  are  to  be  neglected. 
Moreover,  one  of  our  chief  concerns  will 
<v  to  support  the  credit  of  our  colonies  and 
[lilies,  who  are,  of  course,  heavily  indebted 
o  the  Treasury. 

"Our  statesmen  and  financiers  should 
lever  forget  the  extent  to  which  the  prop- 
erty and  development  of  the  Fmpirejdepend 
ipon  the  savings  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
'\>r  that  reason  alone  no  genuine  and  in- 


You  People  on  Salaries — 

Buy  a  $100  Bond 

Quit  living  from  week  to  week,  or  from 
month  to  month!  Look  your  future  square- 
in  the  eye.  Don't  dodge.  I  ell  yourself 
that  you  know  you  ought  to  be  saving! 

Start!  That's  the  big  move!  Buy  a  §100 
Municipal  Bond.  You  can  do  it  no  matter 
what  your  income.  Our  Partial  Payment 
Plan  makes  this  easily  possible. 

Our  Municipal  Bonds  are  preferred  by  experienced  investors 
because  of  their  Security,  ~\  ield,  Marketability  and  freedom  from 
income  tax.  Our  free  book,  L7,  "Buying  Bonds  on  Partial 
Payment,"  will   interest  you.     Write  for  it  today. 

W'Hiam  R.fompton  fpmpany 


New  York 

14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

'Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  BusineM" 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


You  can  start  now,  in  even  a  very 
small  way,  to  become  the  owner  of  sound, 
dividend-paying  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  PARTIAL  PAYMENT 
METHOD  permits  the  purchase  of  se- 
curities in  amounts  from  one  share  up 
and  provides  a  convenient  basis  of 
payment. 

This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  while 
you  save  and  your  money  is  earning 
from  the  start. 

Our  Booklet  No.  33  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  plan  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

Harris,Winthrop&  C? 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 


Stocks  Bonds 


"Bonds  Favored  by 
Banks  in  1915" 

Their  Safety,   Yield,    and  Market  Stability 

The  contents  of  this  new  booklet 
which  we  have  just  issued  include 

1 — A  chart  showing  the  price  move- 
ment of  representative  Railroad 
and  Public  Utility  bonds  during 
1915. 

2 — The  stability  of  earnings  of 
bonds  favored  by  banks. 

3 — Their  higher  average  yield. 

4 — The  growing  appreciation  of 
Public  Utility  bonds  by  banks. 

5 — A  chart  showing  the  relative 
increase  in  the  percentage  of 
Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  bonds  held  by  banks  in 
1915. 

Send  for  this  booklet,  D-40 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK         PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLEVELAND  BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


I    A  small  first  payment  enables  you  to  purchase 
one  share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to, 
of    Railroad,    Industrial    and    Public   Utility 
Companies.    The  balance  may  be  paid  in  con- 
venient monthly  installments  of  $5,  Jio,  $20, 
etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 
You  may  divide  your  investment  among  sev- 
eral dividend  paying  securities  under  this  plan. 
Write  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 
It    is    interesting  and    fully   explains  "The 
Partial  Payment  Plan."     Free  upon  request. 

SHEtDOIJKMORCJVH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


o/farm  Mortgages 

»  No  security  in  the  world  is  today 
more  highly  recognized  than  well 
placed  First  Farm  Mortgages. 
Now  for  33  years  our  Mortgages 
have  been  marketed  in  al  1  sections 
without  the  loss  of  a  Dollar. 
Send  for  current  list  of  offerings 
and  descriptive  pamphlet  "  A  ." 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1SS3 

t^irtta*  and  Survlvg  One-Half  Milium  Do'Mrs 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8% 

and   enhancement    possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT   LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Investment  Securities 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct   Hire  to  (olnmhu.  and   Philadelphia   Marker. 
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6%  GOLD  NOTES 

Standard  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

THIS  company  owns  investments 
in  prosperous  utility  companies 
serving  upwards  of  325,000  cus- 
tomers diversified  among  275  communi- 
ties in  sixteen  states. 

All  operating  properties  are  under  our 
own  experienced  engineering,  commercial 
and  financial  management. 

Denominations  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Write  for  Circular  No.  D  20  and  new  free 

64-page   descriptive   booklet  containing  150 
photographs  0}  the  properties  and  cities  served. 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company 

Incorporated 
Engineers       Managers 

Gas  Building         206  So.  La  Salle  St.     1206  Trinity  Bldg. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  CHICAGO  New  York  City 


Every  Loan  Well-Supervised    ^^-^fjU 

and  secured  by  definite  property  centrally  situ-^^^"^"^  T^/^ 
ated.  Coustant  growth  of  Miami,  and  ^v^*****"^ ^Gf^^^*^0** 
unceasing  development  of  Miami  s^^^T^  C^&^^0*****^ 
back-country,  steadily  en- ^^i**0*^  a  V^V^^^^"^  Interest, 
hanees  the  secur'ty(^*"-,,*'V€<fc  0^  ^t^*0*^  taxes,  insur- 
behind  e  a  c  h  ^f***0000^ ^st^s^t^Z^0^  ance.  title  and  legal 
loan.  ^f^**0^  TSl\0     _^^^^     papers,  conservative  hank 

^^**^*^*  q\     ^V^^"""**^     recommendation  and  other  safe- 
^*00r*L^*^'  » ■\^^^"^  -uards  are  features  of  Miller  Service 

^LLWQ  ^^^*^      esp?cially  attractive  to  lenders  in   distant 

^^   l^^*^  States.    Letters  invited. 

^^"^     G.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Trnst  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 


telligent  Imperialist  will  talk  lightly  of 
spending  the  last  farthing  upon  a  war  to 
the  bitter  end^if  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
peace  can  be  brought  about  by  prudent 
and  skilful  diplomacy. 

"As  to  the  future,  where  can  India  and 
the  colonies  get  their  supplies  of  capital 
from  if  not  from  London?  After  the  war 
Holland,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
will  probably  be  the  richest  country  in 
Europe.  But  the  Dutch  have  their  own 
large  East  Indian  possession  to  feed  with 
new  capital  for  development,  and,  besides, 
like  the  Scotch,  they  are  not  only  savers, 
but  speculators.  Scandinavia  also  will  be 
much  richer  than  ever  before.  It  has  al- 
ready begun  to  lend  on  a  small  scale. 

"But  I  know  of  no  important  external 
aid  among  capital  markets  except  the 
United  States.  New  York  has  already 
begun  to  help  in  Canada  and  Argentina. 
But  the  capital  of  the  United  States  is  not 
likely  to  go  much  out  of  America.  It  does 
not  take  easily  to  salt  water.  It  has,  how- 
ever, made  considerable  nights  since  the  war 
began,  as  the  following  extract  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  March  18  last 
may  serve  to  show: 

'"Including  the  $75,000,000  loan,  prac- 
tically concluded  this  week,  ending  March 
18,  to  Canada,  our  loans  to  foreign  cities 
and  countries  since  the  European  War 
began  on  August  1,  1914,  have  reached 
$1,003,500,000.  The  loans  were  made  to 
fifteen  different  nations.     The  largest  for- 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM   MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on  producing 
farms  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  List  No.  50  describing  some  very  attractive 
Offerings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  Bankers 


DANFORTH  &  CO 

Founded  A.D.  1858 
WASHINGTON 


ILLINOIS 


MMMZHH2HMIE 


•   m  For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  samo  I 
m  security  and   a   liberal   rate   of   interest  V* 
1  with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 

We  also  allow  5  per  rent  on  time  certificates.  If  it  appeals 
t>  you  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  your  money,  write  fur  our 
interesting  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Drawer  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS -STANDS- FOR- SAFETY 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment p:iyin;r  ;*  V£  %  every  six  months,  write  for 
%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 

times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

-,»  ,_^.  604   CONCORD 

imrowx  ilflrtnage  (Ha.  iSKf 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Niagara  to  the  Sea 


Shooting  ~*f 
the  Rapids 

THE  most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health  and  recrea- 
tion. 800  miles  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  rapids,  including  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  the  exciting  descent 
of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the  his- 
toric associations  of  Montreal, 
Quaint  old  Quebec,  and  the  famous 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stu- 
pendous Capes,  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity." 

Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship  Hotels  at 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac,  Quebec. 

Send  6c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet, 
map  and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce,  Assist- 
ant Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  115 
R.  &  O.  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 

SHIP  LINES 


JAPAN 

War  keeps  you  from  Europe;  the  Orient  favitefl  you. 
Two  month  trips,  or  longer,  $750  upwards.  Intro- 
ductions given.  Bulletin**,  pamphlets,  etc..  free  of 
Register,  tv-for.-  nailing,  with  Japan  Society, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Why  not  a    week   or    two    at  fft 

America's  Greatest  Pleasure     •ETUJiirj 
Resortr   The  St.  Charles  rJffi&M  1 

is  on  the  board-walk  and  ' 
assures  you  of  the  best  of 
accommodations  and  a 
table  unapproached  by 
thatofany  hotel  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  Write  for  booklet. 


t 
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Hudson  River 

By  Daylight 

FOR  the  through  trip, 
New  York  to  Albany, 
or  for  a  delightful  day's 
outing,  take  one  of  the 
splendid  Day  Line  flyers. 
Service  daily,  except  Sun- 
day. Through  rail  tickets 
via  New  York  Central  or 
West  Shore  R.R.  accepted 
on  steamers.  Orchestra; 
restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps 
for  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

DESItROSSKS  STREET  PIEIt 
NEW  YOllk 


PARIS 

Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city? 
"Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life — Boule- 
vards— open-air  cafes — parks — excursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Trouville, 
Monle  Carlo,  etc.  It's  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
who  has  himself  "lived  the  life."  Very 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.     Cloth,  280  pages. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50:   Bookrl eaters  or  Postpaid 


FUNK  &  WACNAU.S  COMPANY.       New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


—  gggarZEBEg 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

TICKETS  and  TOURS 

We    offer   tours   to    Alaska,    Japan,    South    America 

under    personal    escort.      We    arrange    independent 

Vacation  Tours  anywhere  at  inclusive  prices. 

Write  us  about  your  plans 

«>6  IEro.nl  w  :\y  .   \vw  York 

Philadelphia         Boston         Chicago         San  Francisco 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  office. 

mm 

USE  YOUR  CAR  OR    USE   OURS 

Send  for  Booklet  D 

MOTOR  TOUR  CO jtmepl  BOSTON 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


Yellowstone  and  Alaska 

Tours  every  week  visiting 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
California,  Canadian    Rockies.  Glacier 
Park,  Alaska  and  other  resorts. 

West  Indies 

Delightful  tours  to  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Pan- 
ama and  Costa  Rica.  Much  automo- 
biling.   Leaving  Aug.  12.  Sept.  9. 

Also  Tours  to  South  America  and 

Japan — China 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dopt.  S,     17  Temple  Place,  Boxton 
New  York       Pliila.       Chicago      San  Fraucisco 


Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

Many  well-known patents— the  kindthat  man- 
ufacturers buy — made  our  reputation  as  "the 
Attorneys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Protect." 
Write  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  reliable 
book  free.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.88  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  W  A  N  T  E  D.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market 
your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  ( iwcn  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  $50  to  $150  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Company 
21  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  sideline. 
All  merchants  towns  100,000  and  under  want 
it.  $5.00commissioneachsale.  Nocollecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CANFIELD  MFG.  CO., 
208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

BVSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today.  „__ 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED.— Men— Women.       $75   month. 
Government   Jobs.      Write  immediately  lor 
free  schedule  of  early  examinations 
I  KAN  KLIN    INSTITUTE 

Dept.  N  121,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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eign  loan  was  lh«  $r>00,0(X),0()p  five-year 
5  per  cent,  bond  issue  arranged  jointly  with 
England  and  France.  A  list  of  the  foreign 
loans  follows: 

Anslo-French  credit $500,000,000 

French  one-year  notes 30,000,000 

I  r.  i.fh  special  credit 50,000,0(X) 

( 'anadu  I  lovernment 120,000,000 

Canada  municipality 120,000,000 

Italy  one-year  notes 25,000,000 

Germany  notes 25,000,000 

Switzerland  notes 15,000,000 

Sweden  notes 5,000,000 

Norway  notes ^8,000,000 

Argentine  notes  and  bonds 74 ,000 ,000 

Panama,  Bolivia,  and  Costa  Rica 4,500,000 

Yucatan...    10,000,000 

Hussian  credit 7,000,000 

Chili  Hank  loan 10,000,000 

$1,003,500,000 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  TO  SELL  STAND- 
ARD RAILROADS 

A  reader  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ap- 
parently a  broker,  recently  wrote  to  that 
paper  saying  he  had  a  customer  who  owned 
shares  of  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Northern  Pacific, 
(ireat  Northern,  New  York  Central,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  Pennsylvania,  who 
desired  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  sell 
these  stocks  now  or  hold  on  to  them  for 
six  months  or  a  year  longer,  hoping  for 
better  prices.  In  making  reply,  the  editor 
said: 

"Such  advance  as  the  railroad  issues  have 
had  during  the  past  year  or  two  we  regard 
as  only  a  partial  reflection  of  the  great 
change  in  the  country's  industrial  and  traf- 
fic position.  Prices  of  railroad  stocks  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  large  vol- 
ume of  investments  returned  from  abroad 
and  the  fact  that  many  roads  have  arrears 
of  maintenance  to  make  up  out  of  the  cur- 
rent large  earnings.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  indication  that  domestic 
business  is  good  independently  of  the  bus- 
iness created  by  the  war  and  that  it  will 
continue  fairly  good  for  an  indefinite  period 
even  should  the  war  end.  No  doubt  the 
close  of  the  war  will  be  followed  by  a  slack- 
ening in  many  lines  of  manufacture,  but  it 
will  presumably  be  followed  by  increasing 
activity  in  others.  On  the  whole,  we  do 
not  look  for  any  vertical  fall  in  railroad- 
earnings  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  whereas  the  selling  of  foreign 
holdings  would  either  cease  or  diminish. 
It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  stand- 
ard railroads,  even  if  earning  considerably 
less,  could  continue  to  pay  their  present, or 
somewhat  larger,  dividends.  In  case  earn- 
ings continue  on  approximately  their  pres- 
ent   level,  we  anticipate  that    there  will  be 

some  increases  in  dividends  and  resump- 
tions of  payment  around  the  end  of  the 
year.  Your  question  is,  of  course,  one  which 
a  stockholder  must  decide  for  himself,  but 
our  inclination  wotdd  be  to  hold  such  stocks 
for  a  time  longer.'' 


What  They  Learned. — -A  visitor  to  a 
Sunday-school  was  asked  to  address  a  few- 
remarks  to  the  children.  He  took  the 
familiar  theme  of  the  children  who  mocked 

Klisha  on  his  journey  to  Bethel-  how  the 
young  ones  taunted  the  prophet,  and  how 

they  were  punished  when  (wo  she  bears 
came  out  of  the  wood  and  ale  forty-and- 
two  of  them. 

"  And  now,  children,"  said  he,  "  what 
does  this  story  show?  " 

"  Please,  sir,"  came  from  a  little  girl  in 
the  front  row,  "  it  shows  how  many 
children  two  she  bears  can  hold!" — 
Tit-Hits. 


Giving      Him      His     Chance. — He — "  I 

would  die  for  you." 

Sue    (wearied) — "  Well,   what   are  you 
waiting  for?  " — New  York  Times. 


(0I -wGIRCLe  TOUR 


HAVANA  and 
SANTIAGO,Cuba,and 
KINGSTON,  Jamaica, 

on  the  Atlantic  side,  and      \ 
k  SAN  DIEGO, 

LOS  ANGELES, 
■%^  SAN  FRANCISCO 

m.  and  SEATTLE 


on  the  Pacific  Coast.  ,-==^ 


LUXURIOUS    PASSENGER     U 
STEAMSHIP 


ALASKA' 


Sailing  from  Philadelphia  Westbound  about 
January  4,  1917,  and  March  15,  1917. 


Sailing  from  Seattle  Eastbound  about 
November  22.  1916,  and  February  7,  1917. 

SUMMER  is  late.     Plan  to  take  this  winter  voyage  on  Summer  Seas  as  your  vacation.      See  Havana  and  Santiago,  Cuba,  the  isle  famed  aa 
"Queen  of  the  Antilles";  see  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and    the    Blue   Caribbean;  Colon,  Panama  and  the  greatest  modern   work  of  man,  the 
Panama  (;m»l.  eighth  wonder  of  the  world;  see  San  Uietto  and  Los  Angeles,  the  Mission  cities  of  California;  San  Francisco,  the  city  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  Seattle,  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  •      .      . 

The  high-powered,  commodious  steamship      AJaafca,  '  with  excellent  service,  is  the  ideal  boat;  no  inside  rooms,  no  rooms  with  more  than  two 
berths.    Inviting  social  halls  and  dining  room,  observation  room,  broad  promenade  and  shelter  decks. 

Tim.      S«at3e  to  Philadelphia,  26  to  30  days;  day  ashore  each  port  of  call.     Rates,  including  berth  and  meals.  $200  to  $275.    All  tickets  first 
class;  number  limited  for  each  trip.     Make  reservations  early. 

Interesting  colored  folder ,  "America's  Great  Circle  Tour,"  just  off  the 
press,  with  complete  information.     Where  thall  we  wend  YOUR  copy* 

AddGsFJ:h„ndy.iunch-  ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  CO.  iLSSTs8;*- 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked.  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  J75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Wrilr  for  <  aiitloc  and  Summrr  Vv\r*  Mst. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
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"Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hotel" 

McMillin    AUTO    BED 

Light,  Compact,  Comfortable.  Only  $7.50  for  Fords; 
$8.00  other  medium  sized  cars.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed. Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  Al'TO  BED 
COMPANY.  Box  7-D.  Belllngham.  Wash. 

Bargains  in  Tire  Holders 

Keep  extra  tires  conve- 
nient  and  safe — use  this 
neat,  strong  holder  for 
smooth  or  non-skid  tires. 
Steel,  electrically  welded 
into  one  piece,  anti-rat- 
tling. Durable  Japan  fin- 
ish, baked  on.    Attaches 

*1  SO  to  $3  50  .,  ,    ..,,,,, 

.1  r  r  Ford.  Chevrolet      easily  to  rear  Of  M>l\l>. 
!■•  CHEVROLET,  or  run. 

ning  boards  ol  .my  car  with  30x3.' j  tires.    Nothing 
better— none  so  low-priced. 

Buy  of  Your  Auto  Supply  Dealer  or 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  prices. 

McKINNON  DASH  CO. 

Dept.  1 0.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  robody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book, 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and,  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  J  1.08  postpaid. 

TLI17     intCII   AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 

rl  |\  I  |\  I  ^  H  tne'r  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
***"  *»*»»>'**  wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  dav  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book,  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
{rreeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  even'  reader 
invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he  closes  the 
book.     It  can  be  had  for  83  cents  postpaid. 


THE  IRISH 


ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  tit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
a'.wavs  noveltv,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  sometimes 
tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes  known  as 
"  Etkna  Cart-cry,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  MacManus.  was 
endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of  an  artist  and 
a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six  beautiful, 
throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories  which  now 
appear  in  the  book.  "The  Passionate  Hearts,"  a  treasure 
for  any  one.     The  price  is  83  cents  postpaid. 
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Shall  Railroad  Wages  be  Determined 

by  a  Nation -Wide  Strike  or  an 

Impartial  Federal  Inquiry? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  it  is  an  intolerable  situation  when  any  group  of  men,  whether 
employes  or  employers,  whether  large  or  small,  have  the  power  to  decide  that  a  great  section  of 


country 


*  *  * 


shall  undergo  great  loss  of  life,  unspeakable  suffering  and  loss  of  property  beyond  the 
power  of  description,  through  the  stoppage  of  a  necessary  public  service.  This,  however,  is  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  as  a  nation.  — From  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Engineers  Arbitration  Board  (1912),  signed 
by  Charles  R.  Fan  Hise,  Oscar  Straus,  Frederick  N.  Judson,  Albert  Shaw,  Otto  N.  Eidlitz  and  Daniel  IVilla^d. 

To  prevent  the  disaster  of  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike — 

To  insure  an  impartial  settlement  of  the  unprecedented  demands  for  higher 
wages  made  by  train  employes  throughout  the  United  States — 

The  railroads  propose  that  the  entire  question  be  disposed  of 
(a)  By  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 
(h)   By  arbitration  under  the  existing  Federal  Law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  proposed  by  the  railroads  as  the 
public  body  to  which  this  issue  ought  to  be  referred  for  these  reasons: 

No  other  body  with  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  railroad  conditions 
has  such  an  unquestioned  position  in  the  public  confidence. 

The  rates  the  railroads  may  charge  the  public  for  transportation  are  now 
largely  fixed  by  this  Government  board. 

Out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  railroads  from  the  public  nearly  one- 
half  is  paid  directly  to  the  employes  as  wages;  and  the  money  to  pay  increased 
wages  can  come  from  no  other  source  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  public. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its  control  over  rates,  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a  complete  investigation  and  render  such  decision  as  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  railroad  employes,  the  owners  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  public. 

The  offer  by  the  railroads  to  submit  this  controversy  for  settlement  to  a  national  arbitra- 
tion board  or  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  refused  by  the  employes' 
representatives. 

The  railroads  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  grant  a  wage  preferment  of  $100,000,000 
a  year  to  these  employes,  now  highly  paid  and  constituting  only  one-fifth  of  all  the  employes, 
without  a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal  that  shall  determine  the  merits  of  the  case 
after  a  review  of  all  the  facts. 

The  single  issue  before  the  country  is  whether  this  controversy  is  to  be  settled  by  an  impartial 
Government  inquiry  or  by  industrial  warfare. 

National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 


ELISHA  LEE,   Chairman 

P.  R.  ALBRIGHT,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN.  Gen'l  Manager, 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
C.  L.  BARDO,  Gen'l  Manager, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
E.  H.  COAPMAN, ^Vice-President. 

Southern  Railway. 
S.  E.  COTTER,  Gen'l  Manager. 

Wabash  Railway. 

P.  E.  CROWLEY,  Asst.  Vice-President. 
N  :w  York  Central  Railway. 


G.  H.  EMERSON,  Gen  l  Manager, 

Great  Northern  Railway. 
C.  H.  EWING,  Gen'l  Manager. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 
E.  W.  GRICE,  Asst.  to  President, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
A.  S.  GREIG,  Asst.  to  Receivers, 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad. 
C.  W.  KOUNS,  Gen  l  Manager, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
H.  W.  McM ASTER,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


N.  D.  MAHFR,  Vice-President, 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
JAMES  RUSSELL,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
A.  M.  SCHOYER,  Resident  Vice-Pres., 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. 
W.  L.  SEDDON,  Vice-President, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE,  Vice-President, 

Erie  Railroad. 
G.  S.  WAID,  Vice-Pres.  ES  Gen'l  Mgr.. 

Sunset  Central  Lines. 
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MOBILIZATION   "BLUNDERS" 


IT  IS  WITHIN  "neither  the  possibilities  nor  the  space  of 
one  newspaper,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.),  to 
record  the  deficiencies  that  followed  the  President's  call 
of  the  National  Guard  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border. 
"  Regiments  with  uniforms  for  only  a  third  of  their  membership, 
armories  without  reserve  supplies  of  any  kind,  batteries  without 
guns,  troops  without  horses,  ritles  but  no  cartridges,  food  but 
no  cooking  outfits,  tents  but  no  blankets";  "if  there  had  been 
any  worse  way  to  handle  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard," 
concludes  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  (Ind.),  "or  any  better  waj 
to  expose  the  national  unfitness  for  war,  the  people  in  authority 
would  have  hastened,  one  suspects,  to  adopt  it."  Betraying 
"the  bitter  truth,"  the  Cleveland  Press  (Ind.)  clips  a  few 
excerpts  from  news  items  printed  in  the  papers  of  many  States 
during  the  fortnight  following  the  President's  call: 

"Troops  sleep  on  cobblestones  while  their  train  with  berths 
is  switched  around  the  sidings." 

"Company  leaves  without  cooks." 

"Recruits  leave  in  civilian  dress." 

"  Mustering  incomplete." 

"Over  one  hundred  men  rejected  as  result  of  physical  exam- 
ination retards  movement  of  infantry." 

"Regiment  needs  physicians,  ambulance  men,  and  stretcher- 
bearers."  * 

"Companies  will  move  as  soon  as  equipment  is  received  from 
Federal  Government ." 

"Members  of  troops  refuse  to  take  Federal  oath,  and  delay 
departure." 

"  Regiment  has  too  many  officers  and  must  be  reorganized." 


On  every  side,  according  to  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.), 
"appear  evidences  of  our  unpreparedness  that .  prove  every 
charge  of  incompetency  brought  against  the  executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  which  have  ignored  the 
lessons  of  the  European  War."  The  mobilization  was  "far 
too  slow-  and  awkward,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.).  The  spirit  and  the  collective  reliability  of  the  men  are 
acknowledged  by  the  Boston  News  Bureau  (Ind.),  as  by  many 
another  critic,  "but  the  machine,  when  tested,  worked  badly" — 

"The  physical  discomforts  visited  on  the  men  in  delays,  the 
lack  of  supplies,  including  food,  and  in  inadequate  accommoda- 
tions are  the  fruits.  State  mobilizing-points  were  proved  not 
equal  to  the  unloading  strain.  The  sudden  call  upon  railroad 
facilities,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  traffic  season,  could  not  by 
any  skill  be  perfectly  met. 

"But  there  are  some  still  bigger  symptoms.  Two  in  par- 
ticular point  their  own  moral.  One  is  the  demonstration  that 
neither  an  army  nor  the  means  of  equipping  and  moving  it 
can  be  improvised.  The  other  is  thai  a  nation,  for  proper 
defense,  needs  a  unified  national  control  of  its  forces." 

Are  the  States  or  the  National  Government  responsible? 
The  Cleveland  Press  hastens  to  exonerate  Uncle  Sam.  Be, 
"in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of  drill  and  target-practise, 
has  been  accustomed  to  provide  the  militia  organizations  of  the 

Slates  with  funds  fo,r  certain  equipment." 

"  For  years  he  has  kept  his  side  of  the  bargain. 

"  lias  lie  received  a  fair  return  in  drilled  men? 

"  He  lias  not. 

"Vet,  when  he  called  out  the  National  Guard  in  the  Mexican 
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difficulty,  he  was  justified  iu  supposing  that  he  had  a  body  of 

soldiery  equipped,  trained,  ready  to  mobilize. 

"He  has  relied  for  generations  on  this  kind  of  preparedness." 
"And  the  result,  as  he  discovered  when  he  made  the  recent 

demand,  was  much  as  if  he  had  builded  a  fort  on  quicksand.  .  .  . 
"It  is  the  State  politicians  who  know  best  where  Uncle  Sam's 

money  has  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.) 
contends  that  the  National  Guard  "has  measured  up  to  the 
mark  in  the  matters  over  which  the  State  and  the  individual 
Guardsmen  have  control,"  but  "has  fallen  down  in  the  matters 
which  are  charged  to  the  responsibility  of  the  War  Department." 
Critics  of  the  National  Guard  had  been  predicting,  says  the 
Iowa  daily,  that  the  Guard  would  be  found  deficient  in  physique, 
discipline,  drill,  and  rifle-practise,  that  it  was  not  properly 
balanced  among  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  that  it 
would  not  respond  to  the  Federal  call,  and  that  it  would  take  six 
months  to  mobilize.  Now,  says  The  Register  and  Leader,  the 
mobilization  has  disproved  all  these  old  charges,  and  the  only 
charge  against  the  Guard  to-day  is  this: 

"The  Guard  is  not  equipped  for  service 

"The  War  Department   lias  failed  to  supply  it  with  xmiforms. 

"The  War  Department  has  supplied  it  with  worn-out  rifles 
marked  'repaired,'  but  with  useless  barrels 

"The  cavalry  and  artillery  are  short  of  horses,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  War  Department  to  furnish. 

"The  same  men  who  were  denouncing  the  Guard  a  year  ago 
are  still  denouncing  it,  not  for  its  own  crimes,  but  for  the  weak- 
nesses which  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  War  Department." 

Without  taking  up  this  controversy,  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.) 
ascribes  the  "failure"  largely  "to  popular  indifference  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  militia." 

A  larger  number  of  editors,  however,  find  the  faults  inherent 
in  the  militia  system.  "Stupid,  brutal,  blundering,"  is  the 
Socialist  New  York  C<dl's  characterization  of  it.  And  Mr. 
Gardner  L.  Harding,  in  the  July  Everybody's,  has  summed  up  the 
defects  of  the  system  as  follows: 

"Dual  service  of  State  and  Nation;  the  universally  disliked 
strike  duty,  where  militiamen,  with  war-rifles  that  will  shoot 
three  miles  and  deadly  service  bayonets,  are  imprest  into  law- 
and-order  duty  that  ought  to  be  performed  by  professional 
policemen;  the  muddle — the  State  patronage  and  favoritism; 
the  eloquent  and  admitted  inefficiency  of  the  troops — all  these 
things  tax  the  loyalty  of  the  National  Guardsmen  to  the  utter- 
mosl  and  put  an  impossible  strain  on  capable  officers." 

It  should  be  noted  that  papers  like  the  Boston  Transcript 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  agree  in  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  State  constabulary  forces  which  would  relieve 
the  militia  of  unpopular  strike  duty,  and  enable  it  to  recruit 
more  freely  from  organized  labor.  The  Milwaukee  Leader 
(Soc),  without  acknowledging  .the  need  for  constabularies, 
thinks  "there  ought  to  be  some  system  of  national  defense 
that    will    liOt    strengthen    the   enemy    within   and    make   military 

ervice  a  <-la>>  creation."  Such  a  system  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  (Ind.),  Newark  \<irs  (Ind.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Dem.),  and  Des  Moines  Capital  (Rep.)  find  in  "universal 
military  1  raining  in  some  form  or  degree." 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  general  criticism  of  the  National 
Guard  mobilization  to  the  concrete  instances  of  inefficiency, 
we  find  the  critics  promptly  answered  and  their  allegations  cir- 
cumstantially denied.  Take  the  matter  of  hardships  en  mule 
to  Mexico.  Our  boys  max  never  gel  into  a  battle,  remarked 
the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "but  they  will  have  a.  story  of 
hardship,  discomfort,  and  even  suffering  to  relate  on  their  return 
because  of  the  negligent  and  unscientific  method  of  their  trans- 
portation." In  the  first  place,  as  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.)  puts 
it.  we  "sent  '2.000  of  our  best  young  men  away  in  the  past 
month  in  cars  that  the  European  immigrants  would  decline  with 

■<>vn."  And  then  the  "failure  of  the  authorities  1o  provide 
ample  food  for  the  militiamen  on  their  Long  irip  to  the  Mexican 
border"    was   characterized   as  "disgraceful"   by  the  Brooklyn 


Standard  Union  (Rep.).  This  refers  to  the  stories  of  hungry 
Guardsmen  raiding  lunch-rooms  and  provisions  shops  in  Erie, 
Cleveland,  and  Kansas  City.  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
suspects  there  is  political  animus  in  these  stories  and  the  charges 
founded  on  them.  It  calls  attention  to  a  letter  sent  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  by  the  men  of  the  69th  New  York,  one  of  the 
"starving"  regiments,  stating  that  "our  meals  are  being  served 
to  us  regularly  and  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  our  appe- 
tites." A  General  Staff  officer  in  Washington  was  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

"The  Guardsmen  have  got  to  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Any  units  that  have  run  short  of  food  on  the  five- 
day  trip  to  the  border  have  themselves  to  blame,  as  their  sup- 
ply was  sufficient  for  ten  days. 

"As  for  the  complaint  that  men  had  to  travel  in  day  coaches, 
we  had  to  take  what  we  could  get  at  the  outset.  Troops  were 
needed  to  stop  the  gaps  in  our  border  patrol,  and  we  couldn't 
gel  enough  tourist  sleepers." 

"Disquieting  rumors"  have  come  from  the  front  since  the 
troops  reached  Texas  and  Arizona,  says  the  Milwaukee  Eve- 
ning Wisconsin.  "There  have  been  strange  stories  of  lack  of 
preparedness  in  the  matter  of  supplies  of  army  shoes.  Now 
come  reports  of  unwholesome  food."  At  the  outset  of  the 
mobilization  along  the  border,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
"there  was  a  lack  of  cots,"  and  "  there  was  practically  no  cot- 
ton underclothing";  but  the  shortage  in  each  case  is  now  being 
rapidly  remedied.  There  are  plenty  of  shoes,  we  read,  "but 
the  militia  company  officers  have  not  learned  how  to  fit  their 
men.     The  matter  wall  correct  itself  within  a  few  weeks." 

Militiamen,  wrote  a  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  last  week, 

"are  sleeping  in  the  mud,  their  sick  are  lying  on  the  ground. 
Daily  they  are  doing  harder  and  more  labor  per  man  than  any 
Mexican  laborer  in  the  country.  Unaccustomed  to  the  work, 
unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  unaccustomed  to  the  food,  they  are 
toiling  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion  in  the  belief  that  the  hardships, 
privations,  and  discomforts  they  are  undertaking  are  necessary 
to  make  them  soldiers." 

The  death  of  a  New  York  militiaman  named  Healy  has  been 
charged  to  neglect.  According  to  a  letter  from  a  comrade, 
quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Healy  had  been  ill, 
but  was  sent  back  by  the  Hospital  Corps  with  the  observation 
that,  "he  was  homesick  and  trying  to  duck  work.  He  lay  in  his 
tent,  whi(d)  was  half  flooded  with  water,  for  two  or  three  hours 
longer,  until  he  had  got  beyond  help,  I  guess.  Then  they  came 
after  him  and  shipped  him  to  the  hospital.  He  died  on  the  way." 
Genera]  O'Ryan,  of  the  New  York  National  Guard,  has  issued  a 
statement  reviewing  the  Healy  case  in  detail,  asserting  that  he 
had  every  possible  attention  and  that  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion revealed  tuberculosis. 

The  food  situation,  says  a  Texas  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  "has  been  faulty  in  certain  respects,  due  to 
the  railroad  congestion,  which  cut  down  the  variety;  but  there 
has  been  no  real  privation,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
know  it."  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  former  New  York  City 
Health  Commissioner,  was  sent  to  Texas  by  the  National  Civic 
Federal  ion  to  examine  camp  life.  His  first  telegraphic  report. 
contained  t  hese  sentences: 

"Have  found  camps  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.  Men 
are  reasonably  well  sheltered  and  well  fed.  .  .  .  Reassure  relatives 
and  friends  of  soldiers.  General  medical  and  sanitation  condi- 
tions reassuring  thus  far.      No  contagious  disease." 

Especially  reassuring  was  the  report  of  Major-Genera]  Tasker 

II.  Bliss,  of  the  General  Staff,  who  recently   inspected    (he  camps 
in  the  Brownsville  district.      lie  said  in  part: 

"I  now  have  personally  visited  all  the  camps,  approximately 
30,000  men,  and  have  interviewed  company,  regimental,  brigade, 
and  division  commanders.  Without  exception,  they  have  de- 
nounced every  story  that  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as 
to  insufficiency  <>r  poor  quality  of  the  rations  as  a  deliberate  false- 
hood  
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"Even  in  these  early  days  of  the  movement  their  tentage  is 
ample  and  excellent,  their  food  ample  and  excellent,  their  cloth- 
ing excellent  and  an  example  for  every  organization  which  was 
not  hastily  rushed  to  the  border  -and  even  for  them  all  defi- 
ciencies are  rapidly  being  supplied;  their  camps  are  the  very  best 
that  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  and  appear  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  commands;  their  sanitation  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  almost  no  sickness,  and  that  largely  confined  to  the 
small  troubles  incident  to  change  of  diet  from  home  to  camp  life." 

Everyone  that  General  Bliss  saw  "who  was  in  the  call  for 
troops  in  1898  speaks  of  the  smoothness  with  which  this  mobili- 
zation has  been  carried  out  as  compared  with  the  confusion  at 
the  former  time."  Many  critics,  agrees  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  make  "no  allowance  for  the  great  improvement  in  the 
handling  and  general  efficiency  of  the  militia  since  189S."  "The 
Government  learned  something  in  '98,"  observes  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  and 

"some  of  that  learning  is  being  applied  to-day,  however  much 
<>l'  it  has  lain  neglected.  Furthermore,  the  Guardsmen  are  at 
a  slightly  higher  level  of  training  than  they  were  in  '98.  They 
are  handled  better  and  they  are  better  troops." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
point  to  the  great  advance  made  in  camp  sanitation  since  the 
days  of  the  Chickamauga  camp.  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (Dem.)  is  so  well  satisfied  as  to  declare  that  "never 
in  this  country's  history  was  an  army  of  citizen  soldiers  better 
looked  after  and  cared  for."  Senator  Wadsworth,  tho  a  Re- 
publican, declared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  his  belief  that 
"the  mobilization  was  performed  as  satisfactorily  as  could  have 
been  expect ed."  "The  task  was  performed  with  remarkable 
skill,"  in  the  Washington  Post's  (lnd.)  opinion;  "rather  credi- 
tably on  the  whole,"  says  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.),  nearer 
the  border.  In  its  Washington  correspondence,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  (lnd.)  quotes  Major  Douglas  MacArthur  as  saying 
enthusiastically:  "When  one  considers  the  number  of  men 
moved  and  the  distances  they  were  moved,  the  recent  mobili- 
zation of  the  militia  on  the  Mexican  border  was  the  best   job 
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of  its  kind  done  by  any  country."  This  demonstration  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  State  militia  as  the  nation's  second  line  of  de- 
fense gives  the  hitherto  Bkeptioal  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  (lnd.) 
"more  reassurance  than  discouragement."  It  has,  the  New 
York  Times  thinks,  "already  decreased  the  prejudice  against  the 
Federalization  plan."     And  The  Times  continues: 

"The  importance  of  this   mobilization   as  a  measure  of  pre- 


paredness must  not  be  underestimated.  It  has  been  well  said 
thai  'as  a  greal  maneuver  alone  it  is  worth  the  price.'  The 
price  is  high.  .  .  .  But  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
100,000  able-bodied  men  are  getting  practical  training  as  soldiers. 
Hereafter,  let  us  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  In  the  mean- 
time the  zeal,   patience,  and  manly  resolve  to  do  the  work  of 
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wanted:  to  exchange. 
■ — Darling  in  the  Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

patriots  which  animate  the  National  (Juard  justify  bright  hopes 
for  the  future." 

On  this  foundation,  observes  the  Louisville  Post  (lnd.): 

"We  are  to  build  a  sure  defense  in  a  nationalized  body  of 
citizen  soldiers.  It  is  something  more  than  a  defense  from 
assault;  it  is  an  alternative  offered  to  universal  and  compulsory 
military  service,  under  which  free  institutions  and  representative 
government  will  disappear,  and  a  medieval  military  oligarchy 
appear  in  the  place  of  the  Republic." 

About  100,0(X)  militiamen,  with  .50,000  regulars,  are  now  on  the 
border.  Some  25,000  more  Guardsmen  are  in  State  mobilization 
camps,  to  remain  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  organized  and 
equipped,  says  the  Washington  dispatches.  The  New  York 
Merchants'  Association  has  asked  for  a  recall  of  the  militia  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  But  General  O'Ryan,  of  New  York,  has 
intimated  that  they  may  stay  until  next  year.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  they  are  being:  held  on  the  border  chiefly  for  in- 
tensive training  purposes.  Government  officials  in  Washington 
are,  however,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent, 
"inclined  to  the  view  that  unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the 
critical  aspect  of  the  Mexican  situation  the  National  (Juard 
organizations  will  not  remain  in  the  Federal  service  for  more  than 
three  months  longer."  Statements  that  the  men  are  being  held 
for  drill,  or  for  politics,  as  well  as  complaints  about  their  treat- 
ment, are  answered  in  President  Wilson's  letter  to  the  mother  of 
an  Indiana  Guardsman,  in  which  he  said: 

"Your  letter  of  July  23  distresses  me  a  good  deal  because  it 
shows  that  you  have  not  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the  purpose 
of  having  the  National  Guard  at  the  l#order.  It  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  drill,  but  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  country. 
The  service  the  men  are  performing  there  is  an  honor  to  them, 
and  a  necessity  to  the  United  States.  1  can  not  believe  that  the 
men  in  the  National  Guard  would  wish  to  be  excused  from  it  or 
would  lose  heart  because  of  the  discomforts  and  inconvenience- 
of  the  service. 

"The  War  Department  has  the  camps  on  the  border  under  the 
most  careful  inspection,  and  is  using  every  means  known  to  make 
them  sanitary  and  safe  against  disease.  The  health  record  of 
the  men  on  the  border,  both  the  regulars  and  the  National 
Guardsmen,  is  exceptionally  good." 
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THE   PRESIDENT   AND   THE   MILL-CHILD 

WHETHER  POLITICS  OR  HUMANITY  was  the 
dominant  motive  behind  President  Wilson's  dramatic 
eleventh-hour  demand  for  the  passage  of  a  child- 
labor  law  by  this  session  of  Congress — both  theories  have  their 
adherents  in  the  press — it  is  evident  that  his  demand  is  backed  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  at  large.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.)  reminds  us,  "no  legislation  has 
been  fought  so  desperately  as  the  suggestion  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  labor  for  children  and  the  conditions  under  which  their  labor 
is  performed,"  altho  this  fight  has,  in  the  main,  been  carried  on 
"by  indirection  rather  than  by  open  attack."     The  President's 
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— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

action  "may  have  been  extremely  good  politics,"  remarks  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "but  it  was  also  a  use  of  party 
leadership  in  the  interests  of  humanity."  Any  delay  about  this 
legislation  is  "absurd."  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (Dem.),  since  "in  only  threw  Stales  is  the  measure 
seriously  opposed — the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  witli  some 
little  opposition  in  Mississippi."  But,  adds  this  influential 
Southern  paper,  "there  is  no  hope  of  correcting  and  curing  the 
evils  of  child  labor  with  the  consent  of  the  cotton-manufacturing 
Slates  of  the  South;  and  no  way  to  do  so  except  through  the 
federal  Government  and  the  interstate-commerce  clause."  The 
terms  of  I  he  proposed  law,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  enact- 
ment, arc  concisely  stated  in  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Ameritan: 

"Briefly  summarized,  the  Keating  Bill,  known  in  the  Senate  as, 
t  he  Owen  Bill,  puts  an  end  to  interstate  commerce  in  goods  made 
in  mills  which  employ  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  in 
which  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  or  are  employed  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 

"Under  existing  conditions,  manufacturers  of  cotton 
■■.ids  in  States  operating  their  mills  under  the  humane  pro- 
visions of  excellent  child-labor  laws  are  compelled  to  compete  with 
the  mills  in  other  Stales  where  children  are  held  under  the  law 
to  be  merely  ordinary  beasts  of  burden  whose  lives  may  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  profit  of  employers." 

Washington  correspondents  remind  us  that  child-labor  legis- 
lation is  indorsed  in  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  St. 
bonis,  and  that  its  enactment  would  appeal  to  the  Progressives. 

1      '■■•     0.  H.  P.  Belmont,  noting  thai  this  reform  is  especially 

dear  to  the  he;irt  ,  of  I  lie  women,  asks:      "Is  this  a  Machiavellian 


stroke?  Does  our  President  at  least  see  the  wisdom  of  catering 
to  those  four  million  women  voters  out  West?"  The  series  of 
events  which  have  brought  the  Child-Labor  Bill  so  dramatically 
under  the  spot-light  at  this  moment  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  had  decided  in 
caucus  to  exclude  this  bill  from  the  list  of  measures  to  be  enacted 
before  adjournment,  but  on  July  18  the  President  paid  an  un- 
expected visit  to  the  Capitol  to  urge  the  Senate  leaders  to  recon- 
sider this  decision.  The  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
desire  favorable  action,  and  only  a  small  but  determined  minority 
of  Southern  Senators  oppose  it.  Thus,  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  points  out,  "for  the  first  time, 
certainly  in  this  Administration,  if  not  in  many  years,  there 
is  the  spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  fighting  the 
minority  of  his  own  party  with  the  aid  of  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion." The  Democratic  caucus  revoked  its  decision  as  the 
President  requested,  and  placed  the  Child-Labor  Bill  on  the 
imperative  program.  But  the  aid  of  the  Republican  leaders  ap- 
parently carried  with  it  something  of  embarrassment.  Thus,  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  of  July  26,  we  read: 

"Senator  Borah  (Rep.),  of  Idaho,  proposed  the  entire  Immigra- 
tion Bill  to-day  as  an  amendment  to  the  Child- Labor  measure, 
which  the  Democratic  caucus  last  night  decided  to  put  through 
before  adjournment.  Southern  Senators  had  already  served 
notice  on  the  Administration  that  if  President  Wilson  forced  the 
( 'hild-Labor  Bill  they  would  force  the  enactment  of  the  Immigra- 
tion measure  over  his  veto.  They  welcomed  Mr.  Borah's  pro- 
posal to  put  the  two  bills  into  one  and  enact  them  together 

"Should  this  be  done,  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  vetoing  the  Child-Labor  Bill,  or  else  signing  the 
Immigration  Bill,  literacy  test  and  all.  Friends  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Bill,  who  also  favor  the  child-labor  legislation,  have  no 
worry  on  this  score,  since  there  are  votes  enough  in  both  houses 
to  pass  the  measure  over  the  President's  veto." 


NEW    ISLANDS   UNDER  THE   FLAG 

EXCEPT  FOR  THE  SUGGESTION  that  $25,000,000  is  a 
good  deal  to  pay  for  three  small  islands  that  we  might 
have  purchased  in  the  past  for  one-fifth  of  that  sum,  the 
press  seem  to  regard  with  favor  the  negotiations  for  the  Danish 
West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix  in 
exchange  for  the  sum  mentioned  and  our  relinquishment  of  certain 
vaguely  defined  rights  in  Greenland.  The  proposed  transaction, 
as  the  New  York  World  reminds  us,  has  had  the  approval  of 
two  generations  of  American  statesmen.  The  price  seems  large, 
"but  as  an  insurance  against  the  menace  of  an  inimical  Power 
it  is  cheap  enough,"  thinks  this  paper.  The  islands  are  on  the 
market,  and  if  they  fell  to  a  European  purchaser  instead  of  to 
Uncle  Sam  it  would  mean  another  potentially  hostile  naval  base 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  an  awkward  issue  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "Wo 
can  not  afford  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  islands  to  any  European 
Power,"  declares  the  New  York  Time*  (Ind.  Dem.),  which 
nevertheless  regards  the  proposed  price — "five  times  their 
estimated  value" — as  "entirely  too  much." 

Naturally,  the  proposed  purchase  'arouses  little  enthusiasm 
in  the  anti-imperialistic  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  This 
paper  reminds  us  that  St.  Thomas  is  to-day  less  prosperous  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  Senate  refused  to  buy  the  island.; 
for  $7,500,000;  and  if  goes  on  to  review,  in  slightly  ironic  vein, 
the  "reasons"  for  the  transaction: 

"There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  arguments  of  transcendental 
naval  strategy.  Admirals  and  amateurs  will  alike  reach  for  \\\^' 
map  and  begin  to  draw  you  lines  from  St.  Thomas  to  Panama 
and  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  New  York  will  also  be  favored 
as  tin;  terminus  of  a  hostile  naval  attack  from  a  base  at  St. 
Thomas;  and,  if  the  voles  of  any  New  England  Senators  are  ill 
doubt,  Boston  and  Portland  will  in  like  manner  be  'threatened.' 
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Next,  St.  Thomas  is  too  valuable  a  coaling  station  to  allow  any 
nation  bu1  our  own  to  possess.  It  has  a  splendid  harbor — 
splendid,  that  is,  as  a  place  to  spend  many  millions  in  improving 
and  fortifying.  Moreover,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  not  be 
sure  of  a  good  night's  rest  until  the  Danish  Islands  become 
our  own.  .  .  .  All  these  are  well-established  Republican  con- 
tentions, and  if  President  Wilson  adopts  them  he  will  at  least 
shut  the  mouths  of  his  political  opponents!" 

\ 1 1 cl  in  the  Post's  signed  Washington  correspondence  we  read: 
'The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  seeking  tin   new  l>asi  as  a  measure  of  naval  preparedness 
certainly  not  against  Great 
Britain,  which  has  so  many 
strategic  points  in  the  At- 
lantic,   hut    againsl    Ger- 
many herself." 

Altho  we  do  not  need 
(In-  islands  as  badly  as  we 
flid  when  we  negotiated 
For  them  in  1N(>7,  w  hen  we 
had  no  base  in  the  West 
Indies,  remarks  the  Boston 
Transcript       (Ind.       Hep.). 

i  heir  acquisition  by  us  is 
altogether   desirable,   "as 

a  glance  at   the  map  will 

show  -: 
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"The     wall     of    islands 

which  fence  in  the  Carib- 
bean   Sea,    fronting    the 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  pierced  toward  the  traveled  Atlantic 
and  toward  the  path  of  approach  from  Europe  by  three 
great   passages — the   Windward    passage,    between    Cuba    and 

Haiti;  the  Mona  passage,  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto 
Rico;  and  the  Virgin  passage,  between  Porto  Pico  and  the 
long    line    of     the     Lesser     Antilles.      The     Windward     passage. 

besides  bein<r  unattractive  to  mariners,  is  guarded  by  Guanta- 
namo.     The  shores  of  the  Mona  passage  either  belong  to  the 

United  States  as  is  the  case  of  the  Mona  Island,  which  lies 
straight  across  it  or  are  under  American  protection.  But  the 
Virgin  passage,  in  the  direct  route  of  entrance  from  Europe,  is 
Hanked  on  the  eastward  and  completely  guarded  on  the  south- 
ward by  these  magnificent  islands  of  Denmark,  which  possess 
actually  the  bes1  and  securest  harbor  in  the  West  Indies — the 
harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  on  St.  Thomas,  having  long  been 
famed  for  its  landlocked  deep  basin  which  will  securely  hold  a 
battle-fleet,  and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  coaling  points  and 
harbors  of  call  in  all  those  waters.      With  these  three  tine  islands 


LOCATION   OF  THK    IMVIMI    WEST   INDIES. 


in  our  possession,  the  Virgin  passage  and  the  sea  which  the 
islands  enclose  would  become  an  American  lake.  St.  Thomas 
harbor  could  easily  be  made  the  greatest  of  American  naval 
stations,  and  its  possession  would  greatly  strengthen  our-  posi- 
tion'in  Caribbean  waters  and  on  the  Isthmus." 

"If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  mean  anything  the  United 
Stales  must  be  the  purchaser,  and  the  present  is  the  golden 
opportunity,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  find.), 
and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  while  remarking 
that  three  times  as  much  as  we  paid  for  Alaska  may  seem  rather 

high,  rejoices  to  see  Den- 
mark following  Spain  in 
her  withdrawal  from  the 
West  Indies,  which  "ought 
really  to  be  a  part  of 
Pan-America."  The  New 
York  Tribune  sums  up  the 
case  for  the  proposed  pur- 
chase as  follows: 

"We  need  the  {Danish 
islands.  Their  people 
would  benefit  economically 
from  a  transfer  to  our 
sovereignty.  Den  mark- 

would  benefit  financially 
by  the  sale.  It  is  a  trans- 
action through  which 
all  parties  will  reap  an 
advantage." 


A     Nt— T^By-L^CA  *-^~z 


In  addition  to  the  strat- 
egical value  of  the  islands,  says  the  Xew  York  Times,  "their 
agriculture  and  industries,  which  have  lately  been  neglected, 
would  soon  be  developed  with  American  capital  and  energy." 
The  area  of  the  three  islands  is  about  140  square  miles,  and 
they  support  a  population  of  some  30,000  persons,  principally 
negroes.  The  chief  industry  is  the  growing  of  sugar-cane,  and 
tlie  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  sugar  and  rum.  In  a 
dispatch  from  St.  Thomas  we  read: 

"Public  sentiment  in  St.  Thomas  is  divided  over  the  question 
of  the  transfer  of  the  islands,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
being  Ihe  more  desirous  for  a  change 

"St.  Croix  stands  to  benefit  more  than  any  of  the  islands  by 
the  sale.      It    is  purely   agricultural   and   the   planters  there  are 

very  desirous  to  he  brought  under  the  American  flag 

'The  island  of  St.  John  also  expects  to  benefit,  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  there  being  uncultivated  and  uninhabited." 
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SORTING  THEM  OUT. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


i 
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SMALL  BUSINESS. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


THE    BLACK  LIST    IN    BLACK    AND    WHITE. 


1 


MAIL-SEIZURES    EXPLAINED 

BRITISH  READINESS  "to  explain  in  detail  the  workings 
of  the  censorship"  is  not  regarded  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  situation  caused 
by  British  treatment  of  neutral  mails,  observe  the  Washington 
correspondents.  In  fact,  the  offer,  as  contained  in  last  week's 
brief  preliminary  memorandum  on  the  mail  issues,  "was  con- 
sidered both  insolent  and  imprudent,"  according  to  a  New  York 
World  dispatch;  "State  Department  and  Post-Office  Department 
officials  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  way  the  censorship  works." 
The  note  is  taken  as  foreshadowing  a  denial  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can contention  in  the  forthcoming  official  reply,  and  the  only 
response  evoked  from  Washington,  we  are  told,  was  a  request 
that  such  a  reply  be  expedited.  At  the  same  time  the  Adminis- 
tration is  said  to  be  considering  action  of  some  sort  regarding 
the  recent  British  black  list  of  American  firms.  Now,  the  New 
York  Sun  hears,  the  President  "is  about  to  adopt  a  more  peppery 

attitude    toward    English    inter- 

ference  with  American  trade." 

The  British  memorandum 
leaves  the  general  issue  to  be  dis- 
cust  in  the  formal  reply  to  the 
American  note  of  May  24,  and 
deals  with  certain  specific  com- 
plaints. In  the  case  of  a  company 
which  complained  of  loss  through 
detention  of  shipping- papers,  it 
is  stated  that,  when  notified,  the 
British  Government  at  once  ar- 
ranged to  eliminate  such  delays 
by  a  separate  examination  of 
special  bags  containing  shipping 
documents.  In  the  case  of  the 
Standard  Underground  Cable 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  "the 
Oovernmentof  the  United  States 
appears  to  insinuate  that  the 
delay  on  this  company's  mail 
to  Christiania  was  directly  con- 
aeeted  with  the  fact  that  aBrit- 
ish   competitor  obtained 


tract  for  which  that  company  had  been  tendering.  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  astonished  that  such  an  insinuation 
should  be  made."  And  it  is  explained  in  considerable  detail 
that  the  tenders  for  contracts  referred  to  must  have  gone  to 
Norway  before  the  holding-up  of  Scandinavian  mails  began. 
These  specific  complaints,  concludes  the  writer  of  this  note, 

"do  not  support  the  general  charges  against  the  efficiency  of 
the  British  censorship.  .  .  .  His  Majesty's  Government  will 
always  be  ready  to  explain  in  detail  the  workings  of  the  censor- 
ship, as  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to  it  which  they  desire  to 
conceal.  His  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  emphasize  most 
strongly  the  fact  that  they  had  many  instances  of  complaints 
against  their  censorship  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  arise 
from  the  wrong  direction  of  letters,  the  irregular  sailings  of 
neutral  mail-boats,  such  as  the  Dutch  boats  during  the  week 
•  following  the  sinking  of  the  Tubantia,  and  from  other  similar 
causes  entirely  outside  the  control  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  often  directly  due  to  action  of  their  enemies." 

In  this  memorandum,  comments  the  Brooklyn  Times, 


\ 
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HERB'S  YOUR  mail! 

Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


"The  British  Government  ig- 
nore the  main  question  alto- 
gether. The  principle  involved 
— the  right  of  a  neutral  nation  to 
uninterrupted  and  uncontrolled 
transmission  of  its  mail  in  neu- 
tral vessels — is  not  discust.  The 
omission  has  a  significance.  It  is 
manifestly  deliberate  and  with 
purpose.  The  unmistakable  in- 
ference is  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  recognize  our  right  to  bring 
that  principle  into  controversy. 
That  attitude  will  not  serve.  It 
can  not  be  tolerated." 

Yet  another  metropolitan 
daily,  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  is  convinced  that  "what- 
ever the  real  merits  of  the  mail- 
seizure  issue,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  seems  to  have  caught  our 
State  Department  napping  as  re- 
gards incidental  details.  It  in 
a  verv  trifling  matter  and  in  no 
way  justifies  a  Presidential '  fight- 
ing mood.'  " 
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THE  PROHIBITION 
TICKET 

A  RECORD  -  BREAKING 
vote  is  confidently  ex- 
-  peeted  by  Prohibition  lead- 
ers for  their  Presidential  candidate, 
nominated  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  St.  Paul  on  July  21,  but  their 
expectation  is  not  shared  by  the 
press  in  general,   whose  editors  seem 

rather  to  note  the  em-ions  contrast 
between  the  growing  strength  of  the 
prohibition  cause  and  the  dwindling 
ranks  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
Thus  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (l)em.) 
reminds  us  that  the  national  party 
entered  the  field  in  1X7<>  with  fewer 
than  10, (MX)  votes  and  grew  slowly 
until  it  polled  '_'(') 4. (MM)  votes  for  its 
Presidential  candidate  in  1892,  but 
in  the  five  succeeding  elections 
never   again    achieved    that    figure. 

"alt  ho   the   population  has  increased 

by  25,000,000."  But  "while  the 
Prohibition  party  has  almost  stood 
still,  ihe  prohibition  cause  has  gone, 
marching  on,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  we  read: 


-^.•■•««  .■re^t.' 


"The  inability  of  the  party  at  any 
time  to  attract  much  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  votes  has  made  it  a 
negligible  factor  in  national  politics. 

And   yet    the   issue  for  which  it  has 

stood  has  gained  favor  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has 
grown  so  rapidly  of  late  that  it  has  taken  possession,  in  the  form 
of  State-wide  prohibition,  of  twenty-one  States  [six  others — 
South  Dakota,  California,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Michigan,  and 
Idaho  will  vote  on  this  issue  in  November]  and  has  in  the  form 
of  local  option  covered  large  areas  in  addition  thereto. 

"How  much  the  perseverance  of  the  Prohibition  party  organi- 
zation may  nave  had  to  do  with  this  result  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  that  it  has  been 
an  important  factor  does  not 
appear  from  the  disposition  of 
those  who  have  come  to  look 
with  favor  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  to  ally  them- 
selves politically  with  the  Pro- 
hibition party. 

"The  Prohibition  party  move- 
ment has  been  largely  a  moral 
crusade,  The  growth  of  senti- 
ment against  indulgence  in  in- 
toxioants  is  mainly  an  economic 
movement. 

"The  thing  which  is  promoting 
prohibition  in  this  country  and  in 
the  warring  nations  of  Europe 
is  not  the  conclusion  that  the 
drinking  of  intoxicants  is  moral- 
ly wrong  so  much  as  that  it  is 
economically  wrong." 

P>ut,vv  bile  admitting  that  many 
advocates  of  prohibition  remain 
outside  the  Prohibition  party, 
preferring  to  work  for  the  cause 
through  State  and  local  activities 
within  the  old  parties,  the  Chicago 

Herald    (Ind.)    argues     that      the 

National     Prohibitionists     have 


Oupynghied  bj  il"'  Moffott  Studiu,  Chicago 

THE   PROHIBITION   NOMINEE. 

Ex-Governor  .1.  Frank  Hanly  is  described  by  the 
Indianapolis  Timrs.  a  paper  published  in  his  home 
State,  as  "  the  spirit  of  rugged,  virile,  earnest  force." 
He  incurred  much  opposition  as  Governor  by  his  un- 
relenting   hostility  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
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made  their  influence  felt,  and  thai 
this  influence  is  ev  idenced  "in  sucb 
incidents  a-  the  declaration  of  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Iowa 
for  prohibition,  and  in  the  progress 
of  local  option  and  other  restraints 
upon  the  liquor  traffic."  In  fact, 
says  the  Host  on  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  "alt ho  the  platforms  of  the 
two  great  parties  make  no  mention 
of  prohibition,  prohibition  is  quite 
as  much  a  political  issue  to-day  as 
the  tariff  or  preparedness,"  and 
it  is  the  Prohibition  party  that 
lias  made  it  so: 


"The  Prohibition  party  has 
brought  the  prohibition  question  to 
the  point  of  decision.  It  was  never 
intended  that  it  should  do  more; 
it  has  never  been  believed  by  its 
friends  that  it  could  do  more  than 
this.  Four  years  from  now.  to 
judge  from  probability,  one  of  the 
great  parties  will  take  over  its  prin- 
cipal issue,  the  total  suppression  of 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
alcoholic     liquors     in     the     United 

States 

"Only  the  delicacy  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  President 
Wilson  and  William  Jennings  Bryan 
prevented  the  latter  from  making  a 
fight,  and  probably  a  winning  one, 
for  a  prohibition  plank  in  the  St. 
Louis  convention.  Had  he  raised 
the  issue  there  and  then,  his  motives 
might  easily  have  been  misinter- 
preted and  misrepresented.  His 
critics  and  his  enemies  would  proba- 
bly have  charged  him  with  introducing  an  issue  calculated  to 
split  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  render  President  Wilson's 
reelection  impossible.  Xo  such  conditions  are  likely  four  years 
hence.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  view  of  the  advance 
toward  recognition  of  woman  suffrage  in  their  declarations  of 
this  year,  that  the  Republicans,  as  well  as  the  Democrats,  will 
find  reason  in  192D  for  the  incorporation  in  their  platforms  of 
prohibition  planks.  Such  a  result  would  mark  the  culmina- 
tion of  achievement  for  the  Prohibition  party." 

In  nominating  J.  Frank  Hanly, 
former  Governor  of  Indiana,  for 
President,  notes  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  the  Prohibitionists 
have  chosen  a  man  of  broad 
political  experience,  who,  as  a 
Republican,  lias  served  in  the 
Indiana  Senate,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington, 
and  as  Governor  of  Indiana,  while 
"as  a  Progressive  he  was  named 
in  this  year's  primaries  as  a  candi- 
date for  Governor,  but  declined 
the  nomination  because  the 
National  Progressives  provided 
no  prohibition  plank  in  their  plat- 
form." His  running-mate  is  the 
Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  of  Tennessee. 
Kugene  W.  Chafin,  who  has  been 
twice  nominated  for  President  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  predicts  that 
the  party  will  poll  the  bigg 
vote  in  its  historynext  November, 
and  a  St.  Paul  dispatch  state* 
that  the  leaders  expect  this  vote 
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s.  .\n  ruiNi,    vnnr  r  TO  HAPPEN 
—Henderson  in  the  Westervilie  American  Issut 
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to  reach  the  million  mark.  In  the  same  dispatch,  which  appears 
in  the  news  columns  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  we  read 
further: 

"The  party  to-day  is  undoubtedly  stronger  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  The  popular  growth  of  prohibition,  the  influx  of 
new  elements,  the  naming  of  a  former  Governor,  the  broadening 
of  the  party's  vision,  place  it  upon  the  threshold  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  party  hopes  to  go  through  this  campaign  as  the 
progressive  party  of  the  nation." 

That  the  Prohibition  party  is  following  the  example  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  trying  to  coax  the  leaderless  Bull  Moose 
into  its  fold  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  platform,  which 
contains  many  social-service  planks.  After  pledging  the  party, 
if  elected,  to  "deprive  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  use  of  the  mails, 
take  from  it  the  protection  of  interstate  commerce,  place  upon 
it  a  prohibitive  tax,  and  move  to  accomplish  a  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,"  the  platform  goes  on  to  indorse 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall — innovations  which  Mr. 
Hanly  in  the  past  is  said  to  have  opposed.  Its  other  principal 
planks  are  thus  summarized  in  the  press  dispatches: 

"The  platform  expresses  opposition  to  the  'wasteful  military 
program  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties,'  but 
favors  'preparedness  for  peace.'  It  suggests  a  'compact  among 
nations  to  dismantle  navies  and  disband  armies,'  but  until 
'  such  court  and  compact  are  established  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
maintain  an  effective  army  and  navy  and  to  provide  coast 
defenses  entirely  adequate  for  national  protection.' 

"Other  planks  favor  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with  all  nations; 
an  American  merchant  marine;  oppose  war  with  Mexico; 
approve  strict  interpretation  of  Monroe  Doctrine;  oppose 
abandonment  of  Philippine  Islands  at  this  time,  but  favor 
ultimate  independence;  declare  for  prohibition  of  child  labor; 
approve  an  eight-hour  day  with  one  hour  rest  each  day,  and 
extension  of  compensation  and  liability  Federal  acts,  and  favor 
a  single  Presidential  term  of  six  years." 


The  Prohibition  party  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "one-idea  party," 
but  a  speaker  at  the  St.  Paul  convention  claimed  that  it  was  the 
first  national  party  to  declare- 

"For  woman  suffrage,  for  civil -service  reform,  for  direct 
elections,  for  two-cent  letter  postage,  for  international  arbitration, 
against  lotteries  and  gambling,  for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws,  for  a  non-partizan  tariff  commission,  for  an  income  tax, 
against  child  labor,  for  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
against  the  white-slave  traffic." 

It  seems  that  the  pacifists  tried  to  capture  the  convention  at 
St.  Paul,  but  without  much  success.  "It  is  doubtful  if  this 
portion  of  the  disgruntled  element  from  the  two  old  parties 
can  find  much  of  comfort  in  the  section  of  the  platform  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  nation,"  remarks  the  Seattle  Times, 
and  in  the  Chicago  Herald  we  read: 

"As  a  militant  party  the  Prohibition  organization  found  it 
impossible  to  bring  itself  to  accept  the  counsels  of  peace-at- 
any-priceism.  It  declares  in  favor  of  an  army  and  navy  for 
adequate  defense,  until  an  international  court  of  arbitration 
can  be  obtained.  It  favors  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  to 
restore  order  in  Mexico,  tho  it  condemns  the  idea  of  conquest. 

"Its  declaration  on  the  Philippines  question  is  very  much 
to  the  point.  It  favors  retaining  the  islands  until  they  are 
more  ready  for  independence  than  now,  which  is  an  eminently 
sensible  view.  It  declares  in  favor  of  'Americanism,'  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  few  parties  would 
have  the  audacity  to  assemble  and  adjourn  without  putting 
themselves  on  record  on  that  point. 

"The  out  and  out  adoption  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Congressional  Union  in  favor  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment is  another  notable  point.  Being  already  on  record  for 
woman  suffrage,  the  convention  evidently  thought  it  had  to 
go  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  'one  better.' 

"The  invitation  to  the  Progressives  is  contained  in  a  number 
of  social-justice  planks,  with  one  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Prohibition  is  now  the  only  truly  'progressive'  party." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  nation's  liquor  bill  last  year  was  certainly  a  staggering  total. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Exchange  of  inhabitants  by  Russia  and  Germany  is  proceeding  merrily. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Included  in  the  cargo  of  the  Deutschland  is  a  goat  once  the  property  of 
J.  Bull. — Baltimore  American. 

Fatal,  mistake  not  to  have  crusht  that  army  when  it  was  contemptible 
and  little. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ought  not  the  Treasury  Department  at  once  to  equip  collectors  of  the 
ports  with  diving-suits? — New  York  Sun. 

"Britain  will  win  the  war  in  a  few  months."  says  Lloyd-George.  This 
will  be  news  to  Russia  and  France. — -Boston  Transcript. 

Ford  has  climbed  down  to  a  nomination  for  Governor.  He  would 
make  an  ideal  highways  commissioner. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Deutschland  will  carry  at  least  1,400  tons  of  nickel  and  rubber  for 
the  starving  babies  of  Germany. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

It  having  been  definitely  established  that  hand-shaking  spreads  germs, 
we  are  all  the  more  proud  of  our  heroic  politicians. —  Washington  Past. 

Women,  says  a  writer,  are  taking  up  the  vices  that  men  have  discarded. 
If  they  only  stop  there  they'll  never  do  anyt  blng  very  wicked. —  Washington 
Post. 

\  Western  organization  has  recently  adopted  the  slogan  "The  truth 
in  politics."  Every  campaign  develops  its  own  humor. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

This  call  of  meetings  in  fifty  German  cities  to  protest  against  annexing 
Belgium  and  Poland  shows  persistent  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Allies. — 
Boston  Herald. 

The  Republican  organization  is  doing  everything  possible  to  make  the 
Progressives  fei  I  the  parable  <>f  the  prodigal  son  has  its  modern  application. 

-Washington  Star. 

FIVE  Virginians  who  joined  the  militia  "to  oblige  a  friend,"  and  were 
called  out,  now  want  to  be  discharged.     Why  kick?     Uncle  Sam  is  the 
kind  of  a  friend  to  oblige. — New  York  Sun. 

John  M.  Parker  suggests  that  the  Progressives  abandon  the  moose  as  a 
party  emblem  and  adopt  the  eagle.  An  especially  good  idea,  considering 
how  far  they  are  up  in  the  air.—  Nashville  Southern  lyumberman 


Seasonable  maxim:   "A  hit  in  time  saves  the  nine." — Washington  Post. 

Beak  movement  is  still  depressing  Austrian  securities. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Driving  of  the  Allies  is  good,  but  the  putting  is  yet  to  come. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mexico  is  now  at  peace  with  all  her  enemies  save  those  at  home  — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

So  far,  no  substitute  for  gasoline  has  been  discovered  cheaper  than  shoe 
leather. — New  Orleans  States. 

The  Italians  seem  to  be  in  possession  once  more  of  all  the  most  desirable 
telegraph-offices. — Boston  Transcript. 

Those  waves  which  Britannia  rules  don't  extend  as  far  as  50  feet  below 
the  surface,  apparently. — Kansas  City  Star. 

One  automobile  for  every  forty-four  persons  in  tho  United  States,  which 
leaves  enough  pedestrians  for  sport. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mexico  may  not  be  learning  a  lesson  from  the  mobilization  of  our 
militia,  but  this  country  is  learning  a  lot  of  them. — Boston  Herald. 

Villa  must,  have  been  alive  all  the  time,  for  there  is  nothing  in  Mis 
behavior  to  indicate  that  he  has  been  born  again. — Savannah  News. 

But  can  the  United  States  renounce  all  rights  in  Greenland  without 
the  consent  of  old  Doc  Cook,  the  gum-drop  king? — Boston  Transcript. 

Austria  has  asked  for  more  facts  concerning  the  attack  on  the  Petrolite. 
Why  not  take  Austria  into  our  confidence  in  this  matter? — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Thai'  judge  who  says  that  pedestrians  have  equal  rights  on  the  streets 
with  automobiles  propounds  a  theory  instead  of  stating  a  fact. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

THERE  is  said  to  be  danger  of  an  insurance  agents'  strike.  Can  not 
some  one  induce  the  book-agents  to  act  upon  their  manifold  grievances? — 
New  York  Sun. 

The  theory  that  the  Deutschland  is  a  potential  war-ship  is  at  least  as 
sound  as  Mr.  Bryan's  theory  that  we  have  a  potential  army  of  a  million 
men. — New  York  Sun. 

The  visit  of  the  Deutschland  serves  to  establish  Undo  Sam's  content iori 
that  ho  is  at  all  times  ready  to  sell  his  goods  lo  anybody  who  will  furnish 
his  own  delivery  wagon. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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A  TRENCH-WRECKER— THE  FRENCH  GIANT  WHICH  ANSWERS  THE  TEUTON   17-INCH  GUN. 


RUSSIAN  ANXIETY  FOR   AMERICA'S   FRIENDSHIP 


NOT  TOO  COY  are  the  imitations  that  Russia  is  ex- 
tending to  America  to  enter  again  into  that  commercial 
bond  which  a  mutual  discord  dissolved  in  1011.  It 
will  lie  recalled  that  since  1832  the  United  States  had  been 
bound  to  Russia  by  a  mutually  advantageous  commercial  treaty, 
which  had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time.  In  1911  Russia 
and  the  United  states  had  a  misunderstanding  upon  the  question 
of  passports.  Russia  refused  to  admit  into  her  Empire  certain 
citizens  of  this  country  altho  they  were  in  possession  of  properly 
authenticated  passports.  Russia's  discrimination  against  th< 
citizens  was  based  upon  a  racial  issue,  and  altho  the  Russian 
Government  pointed  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  certain  Foreign- 
ers were  not  admitted  io  this  country  for  racial  reasons,  Congress 
held  that  the  Russian  discrimination  was  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1832,  and,  when  the  time  came,  refused  to  renew  it. 

Since  the  war  began  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  lias 
steadily  grown,  and  we  now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in 
Russia's  list  of  imports.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
an  eye  for  good  things  to  come,  many  of  the  Russian  papers 
are  voicing  a  desire  for  closer  commercial  relations  with  this 
country.     The  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya  says: 

"By  force  of  circumstances,  the  United  States  at  present  is 
not  only  playing  a  great  role  in  the  financial  and  economic  affairs 
of  our  allies  and  ourselves,  hut  also  w  ill.  in  all  probability,  main- 
tain the  now  established  relations  after  the  war.  Moreover, 
she  could  play  a  particularly  useful  pari  for  our  fatherland, 
possessing,  as  she  docs,  enormous  financial  capital  which  must 
be  profitably  employed  and  which  eould  find  such  employment 


in  our  industries,  as  well  as  in  equipping  Russia  with  railroads, 
canals,  seaports,  ships,  and  irrigation  and  reclamation  works. 
etc 

■'According  to  sufficiently  authoritative  testimony,  there  are 
rising  in  the  United  States  currents  favorable  to  us,  which  permit 
us  to  hope  for  the  possibility  of  establishing  close  commercial 
and  financial  connections.  .  .  .  But,  close  relations  in  business 
life  are  not  formed  of  themselves;  preparations  must  be  made  for 
them. 

"With  America  it  is  the  more  difficult  because  we  do  not  know 
her  at  all.  and  America  does  not  know  us;  even  worse — she  has 
wrong  and  unfavorable  conceptions  of  us,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  our  enemies  are  conducting  there  a  wide  propaganda 
against  us,  and  we,  as  usual,  pay  no  attention  to  the  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  which  are  spread  about  us  there 

"To  bring  about  closer  relations  with  America  by  such  means  as 
are  suitable  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  problems  which 
must  not  be  put  off  too  long.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
prepare  the  ground  now  for  closer  relations  with  the  great  trans- 
atlantic Republic  after  the  war,  otherwise  we  risk  being  left  with 
our  good  intentions.     Others  will  get  ahead  of  us.-' 

Equally  strong  are  the  views  of  the  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo, 
which  points  out  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  hold  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages we  have  gained.     It  says 

"■  Having  attained  the  first  place  in  Russia  as  regards  imports, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  meet,  after  the  war,  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Germans  to  regain  their  dominant  position  in  our 
markets. 

"There  is.  therefore,  not  lung  surprizing  that,  having  occupied 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  first  place  in  the  world  in  the 
extent  of  her  exports,  the  United  States  will  wish  to  retain  her 
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commercial  relations  with  the  Russian  market,  which  has  proved 
of  so  great  a  capacity  for  absorbing  American  products. 

"Our  ultraprotectionists,  of  course,  will  place  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Americans,  in  their  efforts  to  come 
into  closer  relations  with  us. 

"Those,  however,  to  whom  the  interests  of  great  Russia  are 
dear  and  who  wish  to  create  conditions  for  the  better  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  of  the  country,  so  crippled  by  this 
burdensome  war,  can  not  help  greeting  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
closer  relations  between  us  and  the  United  States,  based  on 
mutual  concessions.  Without  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  import  of  American  products,  we 
:  hall  hardly  be  able  to  throw  off  the  economic  yoke  of  Germany 
;;nd  free  ourselves  from  that  inconceivably  high  cost  of  living 
which  undermines  the  strength  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation who  have  already  suffered  from  the  war." 

Recalling  the  Novoye  Vremya's  complaint  of  the  mutual 
Lick  of  sympathy  and  knowledge  between  the  two  countries, 
we  find  the  Manchester  Guardian  indulging  in  regrets  that  even 
between  allies,  such  as  Britain  and  Russia,  a  "regrettable  lack 
of  understanding"  exists.  What  The  Guardian  writes  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  English  is  not  altogether  inapposite  for 
ourselves,  especially  when  we  consider  that  after  the  war  we 
>hall  have  to  meet  with  British  competition  in  the  markets  of 
Russia.     It  says: 

"Russia  has  been  a  mystery  to  us  and  she  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  bogy-man  into  the  bargain.  Contrasted  with  the 
common  stock  of  information  on  the  doings  and  outlook  of 
France  or  Germany,  our  knowledge  of  Russia  during  the  past 
century  has  been  a  queer  blank,  punctuated  by  stories  of  Nihilists 
or  bureaucrats  or  serfs,  by  plans  for  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople which  it  was  Britain's  duty  to  frustrate,  or,  later 
still,  by  a  dim  'soul  of  Russia'  which  was  the  hunting-ground  of 
rather  exclusive  literary  people.  How  many  ordinarily  well- 
educated  Englishmen,  even  now,  after  two  years  of  Russia  as  an 
ally,  have  ever  as  much  as  set  eyes  on  a  copy  of  a  Russian  news- 
paper? The  bringing  about  of  a  closer  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  is  a  great  field  for  profitable 
work,  and  every  proposal  to  begin  on  it  should  be  welcomed 
and  supported.  It  will  be  good  for  the  democracy  of  Russia, 
aad  it  will  be  equally  advantageous  for  our  own." 


"THE   GERMAN   CONQUEST   OF   ITALY" 

A  THRILL  OF  DELIGHT  swept  through  commercial 
Italy,  when,  early  in  July,  the  German  Government 
-  notified  the  German  banks  that  henceforth  Italian 
subjects  were  to  be  treated  on  the  same  policy  as  belligerents. 
This  step  was  seized  by  the  Italian  press  as  an  admirable  excuse 
for  ending  the  curiously  anomalous  position  in  which  Italy 
stands  to-day.  She  is  now  one  oi  the  Entente  Allies,  she  is 
fighting  with  her  former  ally,  Austria,  but  is  still  technically 
at  peace  with  Germany.  Many  of  the  influential  organs  cf 
the  press  in  Italy  have  longed  desired  war  with  the  northern 
Empire,  and  this  not  from  any  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies,  but  because  financial  freedom  and  profit  can 
be  gained  by  it.  Judging  from  the  vast  expanses  of  white  space 
found  in  the  Italian  papers  to-day,  the  Government  is  not  so 
anxious  as  the  prjess  for  a  formal  state  of  war  with  Germany, 
and  is  repressing,  by  a  ruthless  exercise  of  the  censorship,  the 
ultrabellicose  attitude  of  the  newspapers.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  still  uncensored  financial  columns  of  the'  papers  that  we 
find  the  secret  of  this  exuberance.  To  understand  it,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  when  Prince  von  Biilow  left 
Rome  in  May,  1915,  he  agreed  with  the  Italian  Government 
that  in  the  event  of  an  Austro-Italian  war  both  Germany  and 
Italy  should  respect  the  private  property  of  either  nation.  The 
Italian  papers  claim  that  Italy  has  scrupulously  observed  this 
understanding  while  Germany  has  not,  and  the  recent  step  of  the 
Imperial  Government  is  hailed  in  Italian  financial  circles  as  a 
unique  opportunity  of  "escaping  from  the  thraldom  of  German 
financial  dominance."  German  capital  has  long  ruled  Italian 
commerce,  and  many  influential  journals  are  now  urging  the 
sequestration  of  German  firms  in  Italy.  For  example,  Maffeo 
Pantaleone,  one  of  Italy's  most  distinguished  economists,  writes 
to  the  Rome  Idea  Nazionale: 

"Shall   we  sequester  German   capital   in   Italian  navigation 
companies,  in  industrial,  metallurgical,  and   mechanical  enter- 


IT\I  \    S    '  .  W  "NTI.F.T  ! 

Hardly  fii  to  touch. 

— ©  Kladderdatsch  (Berlin). 

HOW   GERMANY    REGARDS 


JUDAS    1TAUANO. 


Betrays  his  brother  for  30,000,000  pieces  of  .silver. 

— ©  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 

UNGRATEFUL  ITALY." 
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prises,  in  cotton-mills,  electric-power  plants,  street-car  lines, 
banks,  mines,  and  commercial  institutions?  Do  we  not  wish  to 
sequester  it?  Then  let  us  expropriate  it  by  paying  for  it  with 
Italian  paper,  which  is  good  money  for  Italians  and  should  be 
excellent  money  for  Germans.  If  the  Government  needs  a  list 
of  German  property  in  Italy  we  shall  furnish  it  immediately 
if  desired." 

How  entirely  German  capital  dominated  Italian  commerce 
can  he  learned  from  abook  now  receiving  much  attention  in  tho 
Italian  press.     This  is  "The  German  Conquest  of  Italy,"  by  a 

Mr.  Giovanni  Preziosi,  a  distinguished  financial  authority,  who       Dy  the  agitations  of  that  nefarious  banking  institution  and   its 
charges  that   Italians  in  high  places  are  "secretly  in  league  with      agents.      We  can  not   forget   its  infamous  coup  de  bourse 
Germany"  and  are  "traitors  to 


intrigue,  assisted  by  our  own  countrymen— men  either  naturally 
stupid  or  blinded  by  foreign  gold!" 

He  denounces  as  traitors  an  Italian  Senator,  a  merchant 
prince  of  Piedmont,  a  stock-broker  of  Genoa,  and  a  "great 
technical  genius"  of  central  Italy.  "All  these  big  men,"  he 
says,  "are  nothing  but  the  masked  hirelings  of  the  powerful 
financial  headquarters  of  Germany  in  Italy."      Indeed,  he  adds: 

"The  more  we  study  the  events  of  the  last  few  ante-bellum 
years,  the  more  are  we  amazed  at  the  stupendous  ruin  caused 


"Oh,  how  I  love  such  rain! 
away  from  the  window!" 


I  heir  country."  In  the  preface, 
written  by  Mr.Colonnadi  Oesare, 
we  find  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
lin; ial  penetration  of  the  pen- 
insula by  Germany.      He  writes: 

"Here  a  German  factory  or 
branch  of  some  German  house 
suddenly  arose,  there  a  Ger- 
man financial  institution,  after 
bitterly  fighting  against  an  im- 
portant native  firm,  comes  at  the 
last  minute  to  its  succor  on 
the  basis  of  a  favorable  bargain. 
Suddenly  a  strike  breaks  out 
among  the  crews  or  the  employees 
of  some  still  independent  steam- 
ship company,  while  its  rivals, 
trained  already  by  our  two  Teu- 
tonic overlords,  stealthily  en- 
courage the  strikers  by  gener- 
ous money  subventions.  Secret 
agreements  seemed  somehow  to 
protect  the  Austrian  merchant  ma- 
rine against  the  danger  of  Italian 
competition  in  the  Adriatic.  .  .  . 

"The  conspiracy  was  perfectly 
organized — societies,  clubs,  cor- 
rupted politicians,  scores  of  dailies 
and  hundreds  of  weeklies  and 
monthlies — all  of  them  played 
their  particular  part  of  the  game; 
but  t  he  principal  role  was  reserved 
to  our  banks,  national,  state,  and 

local.  We  now  remember  the  Teutonic  intrigues  before,  during, 
and  after  our  war  in  Libya.  We  recall  attacks  on  the  Banco 
di  Roma,  our  great  patriotic  institution,  which  was  replaced  by 
a  bank  entirely  dominated  by  Germany,  for  while  its  arms  were 
in  Milan  its  head  reposed  in  the  lap  of  the  Reichskanzler.  It 
comes  to  our  minds  now  how  suddenly  our  relations  with  our 
'allies'  became  closer  and  closer,  altho  they  openly  manifested 
i  heir  sympathies  with  our  enemy,  Turkey.  Germanophil 
Italian  functionaries  tilled  our  embassies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
and  our  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  well." 

Mr.  Preziosi's  final  conclusions  are  not  altogether  pleasant 
reading  to  a  patriotic  Italian,  for  he  says: 

"But  let  us  be  frank;  we  were  an  easy  prey  for  the  Germans 
because  our  whole  industrial  life  is  not  a  healthy  one.  Among 
all  the  great  nations  ours  is  the  worst  organized,  from  an  in- 
dustrial standpoint.  There  is  something  abnormal — well,  why 
be  afraid  to  tell  the  truth? — something  fraudulent  in  our  busi- 
ness, in  our  financial  transactions.  The  public  at  large  is 
almost  always  the  loser.  Investments  in  our  home  industries 
are  more  than  risky.  Can  we,  then,  wonder  that  German 
efficiency,  German  patience,  German  gold,  laid  heavy  hands  upon 
us'.'  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  our  labor,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  skill  of  our  arlizans,  in  spite  of  our  splendid 
geographical  position,  which  makes  of  our  country  a  bridge 
uniting  three  continents. 

"Germany,  taking  advantage  of  our  weakness,  did  her  best 
to  suppress  any  attempt  on  our  part  at  industrial  expansion. 
Our  steamship  companies,  little  by  little,  fell  into  German 
hands.  They  dominated  our  Parliament,  dictating  our  tariff 
legislation,  inspiring  our  financial  and  foreign  policy.  Who 
ruined  our  cotton,   who   our  automobile   industry?     German 


it  threw  upon  the  Italian  market 
an  enormous  block  of  shares  and 
bonds  at  quintuple  their  value, 
causing  subsequently  numberL 
bankruptcies,  depriving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  people  of  all 
their  savings.  How  can  we  be 
silent  on  its  machinations  against 
the  restoration  of  our  merchant 
marine?  Xor  has  the  echo  of 
the  Deport  artillery  scandal  yet 
died  away  when  it  tried  to  im- 
pose upon  our  army  a  material 
rejected  by  all  other  nations. 

"But  in  spite  of  our  revela- 
tions, in  spite  of  our  just  accusa- 
tions, we  are  convinced  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our 
compatriots,  who,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  stood  in  the  service 
of  pan  -  Germanistic  interests, 
are,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  good 
Italians,  and,  no  doubt,  the  guns 
thundering  in  the  Trentino  have 
made  an  end  forever  to  the 
Teutonic  incubus  weighing  on 
our  breasts." 


VENAL   ITALY. 

Of  course,  when  it  stops,   I'll  turn 
— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SACRIFICE 

— A  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  Germany  is  found  in 
the  Echo  Beige,  which,  since  the 
occupation  of  Belgium,  has  been 
published  in  Holland  instead 
of  in  Brussels.  It  records  an  interview  with  a  Hollander,  the 
member  of  the  staff  of  one  of  the  boats  plying  up  and  down  tho 
Rhine,  all  of  which  are  now  staffed  by  Hollanders,  as  the  German 
members  of  the  crew  have  been  recalled  for  some  form  of  war- 
service.  As  having  unique  opportunities  for  observation,  he 
was  asked  to  describe  the  state  of  mind  of  the  German  people. 
and  he  remarked; 

"In  general,  astounding;  yes,  I  must  say,  admirable!  Why 
aren't  such  energy  and  such  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  put  to  the  use  of 
a  better  cause?  At  Dusseldorf,  in  one  of  the  restaurants,  where 
I  sought  in  vain  for  the  shadow  of  a  meal.  I  saw  a  woman  come 
in.  She  was  in  mourning,  and  had  three  children  with  her. 
'My  husband,'  she  said,  sobbing,  'was  on  one  of  those  ships 
which  were  sunk  in  the  naval  battle.  Here  I  am  a  widow  with 
iive  orphans.'  But  suddenly  she  pulled  herself  together  again, 
and  added,  'Fur  Gott  unci  Yaterland!'  These  little  incidents 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

"An  astonishing  discretion  prevails  everywhere.  Warning 
placards  are  all  around  one.  If  soldiers  are  speaking  together, 
they  grow  silent  at  the  approach  of  a  civilian. 

"People  reckon  that  the  war  is  the  doing  of  the  militarist 
party  and  its  chief,  the  Crown  Prince.  They  never  talk  of  him, 
and  their  silence  is  significant.  Only  once,  when  my  attention 
was  elsewhere.  1  thought  I  heard  something  whispered  about 
'the  big  empty-head.'  That  is  the  current  nickname  for  the 
Crown  Prince.  '</<>•  dicke  cit<l  Kopf.'  The  Emperor  is  still  as 
popular  as  ever.  His  portrait  is  everywhere.  People  have  no 
-rudge  against  him.  He  is  pitied  rather  for  allowing  himself 
to  be  dragged  by  his  entourage  into  this  dreadful  war.  But  'the 
wine  is  drawn,  and  must  be  drunk.'  It  concerns  the  safety  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire." 
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THE   COMING   HARVEST 

A  XXIOUS  EYES  are  cast  throughout  Europe  toward  the 
A-\  coming  harvest,  for  almost  all  the  belligerent  countries. 
^  -^-  are  suffering  from  a  food-problem  in  some  form  or 
oilier.  In  Great  Britain  the  question  is  one  of  price  rather  than 
quanti  ty,  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  some  commodities  has  been 
phenomenal.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  official 
Labour  Gazette,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  find  that  between 
July  1,  1914,  and  June  1,  1916,  the  price  of  frozen  beef  had  risen 
100  per  cent.;  mutton,  121  per  cent.;  granulated  sugar,  155 
per  cent.;  potatoes,  58  per  cent.;, 
Hour,  57  per  cent.;  and,  taking 
ii  n  average  of  twenty-one  articles 
of  food  in  daily  use,  it  states  that 
the  combined  increase  in  their 
price  amounted  to  62  per  cent,  in 
cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  59  per  cent,  for  the  entire 
country. 

In  Russia,  too,  the  food-ques- 
tion is  serious,  tho  it  is  a  matter 
of  organization,  not  scarcity  of 
material.  The  Petrograd  Ryetch 
says : 


"For  several  months  we  have 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  a  well-regulated  dis- 
tribution of  food-supplies  among 
the  population.  For  that  there 
exists  one  means,  to  which  Ger- 
many had  recourse  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half-year  of  the  war — 
the  card  system. 

'Our  position,  of  course,  can 
not  be  compared  with  Germany's. 
K\en  now,  at  the  approach  of 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  many 
of  our  most  acute  food  dimeul- 
ties  are  caused,  not  by  a  lack  of 
supplies,  but  by  disorganization, 
chaos,  disorder.  But  we  must 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  immedi- 
ately a  thorough  registration 
and    a   more    economical  use  of 

our  supplies.     Otherwise  we  may  stumble   upon  most  unpleas- 
ant surprizes." 

So  serious  is  the  situation  that  we  find  the  Duma  urging  the 
Government  to  energetic  action,  and,  according  to  the  Petrograd 
Novoye  Vremya,  it  passed  this  resolution: 

'Taking  into  consideration  (1)  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  many  articles  of  first  necessity,  as  flour,  cereals,  etc.,  while 
;  s  to  fish  the  resources  of  the  Empire  are  inexhaustible,  at  the 
same  time  there  is  noticeable,  in  separate  localities,  an  acute 
shortage  of  such  articles;  (2)  that  such  shortage  is  caused  mainly 
by  the  disorganization  of  the  railroad  system,  therefore  the' 
Imperial  Duma  expresses  a  wish  that  the  Government  should 
take  all  possible  measures  for  increasing  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  railroads." 

How  Germany  stands  it  is  little  difficult  to  discover,  for, 
according  to  the  press,  we  are  told  one  day  that  the  people  are 
starving  and  the  next  that  there  is  not  only  a  sufficient  but  an 
ample  supply  of  foodstuffs.  However,  anxiety  is  felt  in  regard 
to  the  coming  harvest,  for  we  find  so  reliable  a  journal  as  the 
Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  writing: 

"If  the  current  year  were  again  to  bring  a  bad  harvest,  which 
God  forbid,'  we  should  have  to  accept  that  also  and  endeavor 

to  put  up  with  it.      We  must  not  make  the  farmers  responsible. 
Let  us  always  bear  that  in  mind." 

Turning   to   the   official    agricultural   weekly   for    northwest 


GERMANY'S   aBINDANT  SUPPLIES. 

The  Besiegers.    "We'd  much  rather  be  inside  than  out." 

— ©  Kladderdatsch  (Berlin) 


Germany,  the    Amtliches    LandwirtschaftlicKes    Wochenblatl   fur 
Nordwestdeutschlmui,  we  are  told  that — 

"The  hay  harvest  has  begun  and  is  yielding  a  good  crop. 
A  plentiful  hay  harvest  is  also  to  be  expected  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  state  of  cereals  is  only  good  where  a  sufficient 
amount  of  artificial  manure  was  available.  The  lack  of  nitrog- 
enous manure  has  everywhere  caused  a  menace  to  the  rye. 
The  state  of  winter  barley  and  wheat  is  generally  good.  This  is 
true  also  of  the  summer  crops,  of  roots,  beans,  and  clover.  The 
fruit-trees  have  blossomed  abundantly  and  set  well.  The 
cherry  harvest  will  be  middling  to  good.  Pears  are  scanty. 
The  crop  of  currants  is,  on  the  whole,  disappointing. 

"  Where  the  cattle  graze  in  the 
meadows  they  have  done  well. 
Owing  to  the  good  supply  of 
grass,  a  noticeable  improvement 
has  also  occurred  in  stall-feed- 
ing. The  feeding  of  pigs  still 
leaves  everything  to  be  desired. 
It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  mead- 
ows have  either  a  very  sparse 
cattle  population  or  are  entirely 

without  cattle 

"The  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil  is  of  no  importance  worth 
mentioning.  The  prices  of  cattle 
are  unprecedented.  When  they 
are  to  be  obtained  at  all,  horses, 
foals,  breeding  cattle,  milch  cat- 
tle, and  pigs  fetch  fabulously 
high  prices. 

' '  The  position  as  regards  labor 
is  deplorable.  Agriculturists  have 
to  have  recourse  to  the  help  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Should  this  not 
be  forthcoming,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  agriculture  can  only  be 
partially  carried  on,  and  then  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty." 

Coming  to  an  estimate  of  the 
world's  wheat  harvest,  we  find 
the  Amsterdam  Algemeen  Han- 
delsblad  predicting  a  smaller  crop 
throughout  the  world.  Includ- 
ing Canada,  it  estimates  the 
output  of  all  the  belligerent 
countries  at  25,000,000  quarters, 
at  8J4  bushels  to  the  quarter. 
Each  of  the  Allied  countries,  it  says,  expects  a  smaller  harvest 
this  year,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  output  of  the  Central 
Powers  will  amount  to  35  per  cent.  The  devastated  countries, 
like  Poland,  Servia,  and  Belgium,  are  expected  to  produce 
2,250,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  against  9,000,000  last  year, 
and  the  Handelsblad  considers  the  possibility  of  Galician  wheat- 
fields  being  destroyed  by  Russian  invaders.  Turning  to  the 
United  States,  the  Handelsblad  estimates  our  output  at  107,- 
000,000  quarters  as  against  126,000,000  in  1915,  and  predicts 
a  general  rise  in  price,  both  here  and  abroad,  as  it  considers  that 
the  wheat-supply  will  not  meet  the  demand. 

Another,  and  more  optimistic,  estimate  comes  from  the 
Italian  capital  and  is  contained  in  the  latest  Report  of  the  Intcr- 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  experts  of  this  great 
scientific  institute  say  that,  tho  the  harvest  is  by  no  means  up 
to  last  year's  standard,  it  is  better  than  the  average  for  the  years 
1909-1913.  They  estimate  the  total  wheat  crop  of  this  year 
in  the  seven  most  important  countries  as  1,387,785,000  bushels, 
or  21  >N ,."•)<;< »,0(K)  bushels  less  than  last  year.  From  the  United 
States  they  expect  a  yield  of  724,500,000  bushels,  or  about 
25  per  cent,  less  than  last  year;  from  India,  24,500,000  bushels, 
or  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent.,  and  from  Italy,  186,000,000  bushels, 
ati  increase  of  12  per  cent,  over  last  year's  crop.  Barley  prospects 
are  everywhere  poorer  than  last  year,  while  oats  and  rye  are 
also  not  up  to  the  average. 


CLEAN   SWIMMING-POOLS 


THE  SWTM MING-POOL  is  a  warm-weather  luxury, 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  popular.  Outdoors  and 
indoors,  in  clubs,  hotels,  gymnasiums,-  parks,  and  play- 
grounds, there  is  hardly  a  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female, 
who  can  not  now  take  a  plunge  when  he  or  she  sees  fit  so  to  do. 
A  plunge  in  the  water  is  healthful  under  proper  conditions; 
but  in  certain  cases  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  swimming-pool  is  nothing  but  an  unemptied  bathtub. 
If  the  swimming-pool  is  not  to  be  discredited,  we  must  see  that 
it  is  filled  with  clean  water  and  frequented  by  clean  bathers. 
Such  a  pool  is  not  a  place  to  wash,  but  a  place  to  get  the  reaction 
due  to  exercise  in  clear,  cool  water.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Making  the  Swimming-pool  Safe,"  contributed  by  Lucie  von 
Hiddessen  to  The  Forecast  (New  York,  July),  we  read  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

"Altho  the  public  baths,  as  everybody  knows,  were  promi- 
nent in  the  life  of  ancient  times,  they  were  discontinued  during 
the  Middle  Ages  as  being  a  dangerous  source  of  disease.  In 
modern  life,  however,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  revival  of 
the  public  swimming-bath,  and  now  most  communities  of  any 
size  possess  one  or  more  of  theso  pools,  which,  under  proper 
conditions,  are  a  wholesome  source  of  joy  and  delight  for  the 
people;  and  a  means  of  exercise  that  can  not  be  surpassed  in  its 
health-bringing  results. 

"But  to  be  healthful  the  pool  must  be  clean.  Swimming- 
pool  sanitation  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  it  has 
received  serious  attention.  Altho  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  disease  which  is  spread  by  any  one  insanitary  pool, 
physicians  in  private  practise  have  again  and  again  traced  the 
source  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  to  some  pool,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  repeated  agitation  of  such  physicians  that  the  sub- 
ject of  sw  inuning-pool  sanitation  has  at  last  come  to  occupy  a 
permanent  place  in  public  health. 

"It  was  not  until  the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  called 
to  five  outbreaks  of  disease  following  bathing  in  rivers  or  pools 
contaminated  by  sewage  that  the  matter  was  seriously  taken 
up.  Since  then  the  sanitary  conditions  of  swimming-pools  are 
guarded  after  a  fashion,  but  even  where  conditions  are  theoreti- 
cally almost  ideal,  as  in  New  York  City,  the  practical  use  of 
the  pools  is  often  actually  dangerous  because  of  careless  inspec- 
tion and  attendance. 

"There  are  two  ways  in  which  water  may  become  polluted 
and  unfit  for  bathing.  In  the  first  place,  water  itself  is  often 
initially  polluted  by  sewage  contamination,  as  it  is  when  its 
source  is  some  river  or  stream  into  which  sewage  is  emptied. 
Many  cities  which  have  hitherto  been  proud  of  the  floating 
baths  installed  along  their  river-fronts  have  either  converted  them 
into  closed  baths  fed  by  filtered  water,  or  have  issued  official 
statements' warning  citizens  against  their  use. 

"The  second,  and  possibly  more  important,  mode  of  con- 
tamination is  thai  resulting  from  pollution  by  the  bathers  them- 
selves. In  Liverpool  it  was  found  that  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  water  from  the  skin  and  hair  of  each  bather  added  ap- 
proximately   1,000,000  germs  to  the  swimming-baths.     In  the 

second-class  baths,  which  were  used  chiefly  by  small  boys,  each 
bather  broughl  into  the  water  6,000,000,000  germs,  80  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  day  the  water  held  4,(>7b  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter. 

"In  Hamburg  swimming-pools,  where  conditions  had  been 
thoughl  to  In-  satisfactory,  the  number  of  germs  rose  as  high  as 
101,000  per  cubic  centimeter  in  a  single  day.  Beyond  this 
cumber,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  germs  did  not  increase, 
because  on  the  principle  of  a  septic  tank  the  germs  devoured 
one  another  and  prevented  further  increase. 

"Tlie  idea  of  bathing  in  a  septic  tank,  however,  is  scarcely 
attractive,  even  tho  most  of  the  germs  contained  in  it  may  be 
harmless.  From  a  hygienic  standpoint,  it  is  the  number  of 
bacteria  of  intestinal  origin  which  alone  interest  us.  and  these 
genus,  dangerous  to  human  health,  do  not  appear  in  any  definite 


proportion  to  the  total  number  of  bacteria  present.  Hence  ii 
is  possible  for  a  pool  which  appears  to  be  very  dirty,  and  which 
has  a  high  bacteriological  count,  to  be  comparatively  safe, 
while  a  pool  which  looks  clear  and  inviting  may  be  virulently 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  high  proportion  of  disease  germs 
which  have  been  injected  into  it." 

A  simple,  inexpensive,  and  convenient  method  of  disinfecting 
pools  has  now  been  discovered,  the  writer  tells  us.  Not  only 
will  it  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria,  but  it  will  actually  make 
the  pool  completely  sterile  and  keep  it  so  for  several  days. 
This  method  consists  of  sprinkling  into  the  water  chlorid  of 
lime  in  the  ratio  of  one  part  to  two  million  parts  of  water. 
The  semiweekly  use  of  this  simple  expedient  is  a  most  efficient  and 
unobjectionable  means  of  keeping  the  water  sterile.  Recently, 
the  use  of  copper  sulfate  has  been  recommended  as  more  effective, 
because  it  is  not  irritating,  is  cheaper,  and  has  no  odor.  We 
quote  and  condense  further: 

"Several  of  the  most  expensively  equipped  pools  of  Europe 
and  this  country  are  provided  with  a  system  for  constant  purifi- 
cation of  the  water  in  the  tank  through  chemical  precipitation, 
filtration,  and  aeration.  In  some  baths  this  filtered  water  is 
renewed  only  once  or  twice  during  the  season.  Analyses  proved 
the  absolute  absence  of  microbes  and  other  injurious  substances, 
but  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  personally  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  swimming-pool  that,  altho  filtration  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  desirable,  it  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
pool  of  water  clean,  except  where  a  weekly  emptying  of  the  pool 
takes  place  in  addition. 

"The  question  as  to  how  frequently  and  completely  the  water 
in  a  pool  should  lie  changed  is  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors. 
The  water  in  the  pool  of  a  private  athletic  club  requires  changing 
less  often  than  the  water  of  a  pool  in  a  municipal  or  other  pub- 
lic bath-house.  The  ideal  standard  would  be  to  have  the  pool 
emptied,  cleaned,  scoured,  and  refilled  every  twenty-four  hours. 

"However  carefully  the  water  in  the  pool  is  renewed,  the 
good  work  is  wholly  undone  if  care  is  omitted  in  the  prevention 
of  water  contamination.  As  far  as  possible,  dirt  and  bacteria 
should  be  prevented  from  entering  the  pool  and  contaminating  the 
water  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  bodies 
of  the  bathers  themselves.  This  means  that  shower-bath  com- 
partments must  be  provided  for  the  bathers,  and  that  a  thorough 
ablution  should  be  insisted  on  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
tile  pool. 

"A  good  plan  to  insure  the  preliminary  shower  is  to  have  all 
dressing  compartments  on  an  upper  gallery,  from  which  stairs 
for  bathers  lead  to  the  shower-baths.  Only  after  using  the 
showers  should  the  bathers  be  allowed  to  pass  on  and  enter  the 
pool. 

"Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  dressing-compart- 
ments clean,  especially  the  Moors,  because  the  dirt  which  the 
bathers  take  into  the  pool  on  their  feet  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  contamination.  The  floors  should  preferably  be  of  enameled 
brick  or  tile,  which  can  be  flushed  out  with  a  hose. 

"Towels  are  often  an  important  source  of  contagion.  The 
unsanitary  roller-towel  is  fast  disappearing,  but  even  the  in- 
dividual bath-towels,  which  are  supplied  at  some  public  pools, 
are  often  dangerous  on  account  of  insufficient  sterilization 
during  the  laundering. 

"In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  swimming-pool 
is  a  luxury  which,  unless  it  can  be  furnished  by  a  municipality 
or  other  organization  under  safe  and  sanitary  conditions,  should 
not  be  furnished  at  all.  It  is  a  luxury,  however,  so  invigorating 
and  joy-bringing  that  more  and  more  communities  are  coming 
to  regard  it  as  a  necessity. 

"  Moreover,  the  sanitation  of  the  swimming-pool  is  largely  a 
matter  of  common  sense  in  supervision,  and  not  until  every 
user  of  the  pool  has  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions involved,  and  is  willing  to  constitute  himself  a  volunteer 
inspector  to  encourage  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  conditions, 
can  we  hope  to  have  safe  pools." 
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THE   DYES   IN   THE   SUBMARINE 

EXPERTS  IN  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  do  not 
seem  to  think  that  any  amount  of  dyestuffs  likely  to  bo 
imported  by  the  undersea  route  will  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  dye-famine  or  will  even  lower  prices  very  much. 
The  fact  that  the  Deulschland  brought  dyes  rather  than  synthetic 
chemicals  is  commented  upon  below.  The  chemicals  would  havo 
yielded  greater  profit,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
moters were  not  altogether  influenced  by  the  immediate  desire 
to  make  money — rather,  perhaps,  by  a  wish  to  postpone  the 
further  investment  of  American  capital  in  a  dyestuff-industry  of 
our  own.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  Weekly 
Druej  Markets  (New  York,  July  12): 

"No  great  commercial  possibilities  are 
likely  to  develop  as  a  result  of  this  undersea 
exhibition.  Commerce  can  not  be  carried 
on  in  this  way  as  a  regular  thing;  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  A  submarine  load  of 
the  greatest  imaginable  carrying  capacity 
would  be  at  the  present  time  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  of._  American  consumption. 
Before  the  war  the  normal  consumption  of 
German  and  Austrian  dyes  amounted  to 
about  36,000  tons  a  year,  and  one  can  readily 
understand  that  the  supply  of  700  tons  more 
or  less  which  the  submarine  is  supposed  to 
have  brought  to  Baltimore  can  not  possibly 
end  the  dye-famine  or  go  far  toward  upset- 
ting the  market.  The  further  operation  of 
a  line  of  submarines  as  freight-carriers  from 
Germany  to  this  country,  with  any  degree 
of  regularity,  is  also  extremely  improbable. 
The  business  is  too  uncertain.  Occasional 
undersea  boats  are  likely  to  reach  our 
ports,  but  wholesale  relief  from  the  dye-  and 
drug-famine  is  not  likely  to  come  from  this 
source." 

.  On  another  page  the  same  paper  has  more 
to  say  on  the  subject.  We  quote  a  few 
paragraphs: 
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A  VINDICATED   REFORMER 


"The  fact  that  she  carried  a  cargo  of 
dyes  rather  than  of  synthetic  chemicals  in- 
dicates, according  to  some,  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  undersea  carrier  were  influ- 
enced by  other  motives  than  profit.  -'Had 
profit  been  the  object,'  said  Dr.  F.  X.  Harold, 
consulting  dye  expert,  .  .  .  'coal-tar  medie- 
inals  would  have  yielded  a  greater  return  pound  for  pound  than 
the  dyes.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Germany's  object  in  sending 
dyes  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  warning  to  American  man- 
ufacturers. If  she  can  postpone,  even  for  a  few  months,  the  in- 
vestment of  further  capital  in  the  American  dyestuff  industry,  it 
will  facilitate  greatly  her  efforts  to  regain  her  dye  monopoly 
after  the  close  of  the  war.' 

"Greatest  interest  centers  in  the  assortment  brought  in  by  the 
Deutschland.  Obviously  the  dyes  will  be  in  the  most  con- 
centrated form,  five  and  ten  times  as  strong  as  those  that  are 
commonly  being  sold  to-day,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
they  will  lie  of  the  rarer  and  most  expensive  shades,  several 
of  which  have  been  virtually  out  of  the  market  here  for  the 
past  t  wo  years. 

"  Speculation  settles  upon  dyes  of  the  phthalein  series,  liasic. 
greens  and  violets,  such  as  malachite  green  and   methyl   violet, 
ponceau,  and  rhodamin,  as  high-priced  colors  difficult  of  manu- 
re that  are  likely   to  be  in   the  submarine's  cargo.      That 
the  exact    shades   and  quantities  will  never  be  fully  known  is 
regarded  as  likely  by  some.     Whatever  firms  receive  the  dyes, 
ill  In    to  their  great  advantage  to  hold  up  the  present  high 
of  the  rare  shades,  and  with  this  object  it  is  thought  that 
•y  will  be  maintained  as  to  the  exact  composition  of  the 
shipment.     As  a  factor  in  the  dye  market  exprest  it:   '  Regular 
customers  will  probably  be  asked  to  indicate  their  most  pressing 
wants,  and  the  dyes  in  the  shipment  will  be  distributed  among 
pro  rata.     I  should  not  be  surprized  if  they  never  reached 
The  open    market,  assuming,   of   course,   that    the   lot  is  well 
assorted,'" 


Mr.  William  Willett  urged  the  Brit- 
ish for  years  to  adopt  the  daylight- 
having  plan,  but  they  could  not  see 
its  merits  until  Germany  accepted  it. 
Then  they  believed. 


THE   SAVING-DAYLIGHT   MOVEMENT 

A  CURIOUS  INSTANCE  of  the  wide  adoption  of  a  plan, 
for  scientific  reasons,  against  the  almost  unanimous 
-  advice  of  scientific  authorities,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
scheme  known  as  daylight-saving,  now  incorporated  in  the  laws 
of  the  chief  European  nations  and  advocated  by  many  persons 
for  this  country.  Stated  plainly,  this  amounts  to  a  plan  for 
making  people  get  up  earlier  in  summer  by  telling  them  officially 
that  it  is  an  hour  later  than  it  really  is.  All  clocks  are  to  be 
set  ahead  by  law  at  the  beginning  of  summer  and  set  back  again 
in  the  autumn.  Dr.  George  F.  Kuntz,  who  gives  the  history  of 
this  movement  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York,  July  8),  remarks 
that  it  is  practically  identical  with  a  sug- 
gestion made  semihumorously  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1784,  and  entitled  by  him  "An 
Economical  Project."     Writes  Dr.  Kuntz: 

"For  many  years  more  or  less  consecutive 
efforts  have  been  made  in  several  countries 
to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  laws  pro- 
viding for  a  change  of  official  time  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn.  By  moving  the 
hands  of  the  clock  forward  so  that  the  ap- 
parent time  becomes  one,  two,  or  three 
hours  faster  than  the  actual  time,  the  aver- 
age working-day  would  be  correspondingly 
shifted  to  earlier  hours. 

"For  example,  an  eight-hour  day,  begin- 
ning at  8  a.m.  and  ending  at  5  p.m.,  with 
the  hour's  rest  from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  would 
really  begin,  if  the  hands  of  the  clock  were 
moved  forward  one  hour,  at  7  a.m.  and 
would  end  at  4  p.m.,  the  noonday  repose 
running  from  11  a.m.  to  the  actual  noon, 
altho  according  to  the  clock  it  would  still 
last  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 

"This  very  simple  adjustment  would 
produce  a  number  of  very  beneficial  effects. 
Normally,  with  the  earlier  sunrise,  we  awak- 
en much  earlier  in  the  spring  and  summer 
than  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  there 
would  hence  be  absolutely  no  hardship  in 
getting  up  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  instead  of 
at  six  or  seven  o'clock.  This  being  con- 
ceded, the  worker  in  any  trade  or  profession, 
where  more  or  less  fixt  hours  are  maintained, 
would  enjoy  the  inestimable  gain  of  a  full 
hour's  daylight  and  sunshine  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  labor  for  recreation,  exercise,  or  repose.  This  offers 
marked  advantages  on  the  hygienic  side. 

"Scarcely  less  important,  however,  and  even  more  so  in  many 
cases,  is  the  unquestionable  economic  gain  derivable  from  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure.  The  saving  entailed  by  the  sub- 
titution  of  an  hour's  daylight  for  an  hour  during  which  artificial 
illumination  of  some  kind  must  be  resorted  to,  may  at  first 
sight  seem  a  small  matter,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  represents 
the  saving  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  one  running  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  population  like  our  own." 

Perhaps  more  consistent  effort  has  been  made  in  England, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  for  the  realization  of  this  reform  than 
in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  original  propositions  was  to 
set  the  clocks  forward  at  three  monthly  intervals,  but  if  was 
recognized  that  such  frequent  changes  would  lead  to  confusion, 
and  also  that  three  hours  would  be  rather  excessive.  Hence 
the  plan  was  modified  to  a  shift  of  one  hour,  which,  after  two 
defeats  in  Parliament— in  1911  and  1914— has  finally  been 
adopted,  following  closely  the  lead  of  Britain's  chief  enemy  and 
rival.     Writes  Dr.  Kuntz: 

"Now,  at  last,  in  the  throes  of  the  world-war  ami  under  the 
economic  pressure  resulting  therefrom,  comes  the  news  that 
Germany,  the  land  of  efficiency,  has  really  enacted  and  enforced 
the  change  by  effective  provisions.  Dr.  1  [arold  Jacoby,  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Columbia  University,  after  remarking  that  the 
change   in    Germany   has   be<  n   made   principally  for  factory- 
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workers,  confesses  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
main  object  was  to  give  them  more  daylight  for  rest  and  recrea- 
t  ion,  or  to  get  better  results  from  the  munition-factories. 

"Germany's  measure  became  operative  on  the  first  of  May 
of  this  year,  and  Austria-Hungary  has  already,  or  will  soon,  fall 
into  line  with  her  ally.  The  close  commercial  connection  be- 
tween Holland  and  Germany  rendered  Dutch  cooperation 
almost  inevitable,  and  in  the  neighboring  Scandinavian  countries 
similar  action  will  soon  be  taken.  The  Danish  Minister  of  In- 
struction has  introduced  in  the  Folkething  a  daylight-saving 
bill  on  the  lines  of  the  German  regulation,  making  the  change 
effective  from  May  15  to  September  30;  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  decided  to  follow  the  same  course.  Nova  Scotia 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  country  in  the  New  World  to 
introduce  this  innovation 

•'  In  England,  the  change  was  effected  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  May  21,  when  all  clocks  were  moved  forward 
one  hour,  so  as  to  mark  3  a.m.  This  gave  Sunday,  a  holiday, 
for  adjust  ment  to  the  new  conditions,  and  2  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing was  regarded  as  the  time  at  which  the  least  interference 
with  railroad  trains  would  result.  The  return  to  the  old  time 
will  be  made  on  September  30,  or  rather  at  2  a.m.  of  October  1, 
also  a  Sunday.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  ride  in  public 
institutions  will  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  parks  in  the  large 
cities,  which  will  open  at  the  old  time  (apparently  an  hour  later), 
so  that  the  actual  time  of  closing  shall  not  be  earlier  than  under 
the  customary  rules,  thus  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  their 
use  for  a  longer  time  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

"Italy  fell  into  line  on  June  3,  the  new  standard  being  intro- 
duced at  midnight  of  that  day,  when,  by  royal  decree,  all  clocks 
were  moved  forward  one  hour.  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the 
converts  to  the  plan  for  lengthened  daylight  was  France,  where, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
hesitation  to  follow  a  German  lead.  As,  however,  England  was 
among  the  first  to  conform,  and  the  inconvenience  for  inter- 
communication of  having  a  different  time-standard  in  the  two 
neighboring  countries  must  have  been  patent  to  all,  the  new 
system  has  now  been  accepted  by  the  French,  the  change  to  re- 
M i.i in  in  operation  until  October  1 

"That  quite  unexpected  results  may  sometimes  be  produced 
by  legislative  measures  is  shown  by  the  recent  statement  that, 
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PODQEBS — (as  alarm  goes)   "  T.iar  !  " 

— Moreland  in  Thr  Passing  Stow, 

smce  the  provisions  of  the  Daylight-Saving  Bill  have  been  put 
into  operation  m  England,  there  has  been  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  gasoline,  instead  of  a  saving,  as  had  been  confidently 
expected.  The  added  hour  of  daylight  has  been  utilized  for 
motoring,  and  a  motor-car  is  a  very  active  consumer  of  gaso- 
line. It  is  believed  that  the  Government  will  endeavor  to 
oorreot    this  state   of    things    by    stringent    enactments,    just 


as  Sunday 'joy-riding' has  been   more  or  less  effectivelj  curbed 

in  England.'' 

Professor  Jacoby,  Dr.  Kuntz  goes  on  to  say,  does  not  think 
this  change  would  be  productive  of  the  same  advantages  here 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Our  territory  is  so  large,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  lime  between  sunrise  and  sunsel  are  so  considerable 
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A  BIO  BEX-EFIT. 

Mr.  Asquith— "Who  said  we  don't  economize?" 

— Whitelaw  in  The  Passiny  show. 

in  various  localities,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  rule 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Even  in  England  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  change  has  developed  among  the 
railroad  companies,  since  a  complete  readjustment  of  schedules 
is  among  its  results.  In  France,  the  change  is  made  in  the 
face  of  an  adverse  report  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  in  this  country  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
have  already  adopted  "daylight-saving"  ordinances.  On  ex- 
amination, however,  these  ordinances  are  seen  to  provide  for 
the  use,  throughout  the  year,  of  Eastern  standard  time  instead 
of  that  of  the  "Central"  time-zone,  in  which  these  cities  prop- 
erly belong.  This  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  effort 
to  save  summer  daylight,  described  above. 


SUNBURN  PHOTOGRAPHY— The  possibility  of  using  one's 
own  skin  as  a  sensitive  surface  for  making  a  photographic 
print   is  noted    by  a  correspondent  of   The  Scientific  American 

Sup  picnic  at  (New  York,  June  10).  As  a  method  of  attaching  a 
portrait  of  one's  sweetheart  to  one's  person,  the  plan  has  certain 
advantages  over  tattooing,  that  must  be  at  once  apparent. 
Says  the  writer: 

"My  attention  was  called  to  this  at  Newport  many  years  ago 
by  sitting,  at  a  dinner-party,  opposite  a  young  lady  who  had 
-pent  the  day  on  a  yacht  and  had  on  her  neck  and  shoulders 
a  reproduction  in  sunburn  of  the  pattern  of  the  lace  in  the  shirt- 
waist she  had  worn.  1  was  led  to  experiment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  summer,  before  my  own  arms  had  become  sun- 
burned, with  various  protecting  media.  Common  rubber 
adhesive-plaster  gives  perfect  protection,  and  stays  on  until 
it  is  intentionally  pulled  off.  Any  design  which  can  be  cut  in 
plaster,  such  as  a  monogram  or  a  profile  head,  is  left  white  as 
the  surrounding  skin  darkens  by  sunburn.  More  than  this,  a 
head  from  a  strong  negative  can  be  printed  by  attaching  the 
negative,  which  must  be.  of  course,  of  flexible  film,  to  the  skin 
with  collodion.  The  longer  it  is  left  on,  the  better  the  print. 
A  week  or  two  gives  a  good  result." 
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WHY   LATIN   PRESCRIPTIONS? 

PHYSICIANS,  NO  MATTER  HOW  LEARNED,  do  not 
write  directions  to  their  plumbers  or  their  grocers  in 
Latin.  Why  should  they  think  it  necessary  to  give  in- 
structions to  their  druggists  in  that  language?  There  are  many 
good  reasons,  we  are  assured  by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession; but  a  few,  .at  least,  think  that  the  practise  is  nothing 
but  a  relic  of  medievalism,  and  insist  on  writing  their  prescrip- 
tions in  the  vernacular.  In  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago),  Prof.  Bernard  Fantus,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  states  the  chief  reasons  for 
retaining  the  Latin  prescription,  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish 
them.  A  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  he  tells  us,  still  considers  Latin  desirable  for  the 
names  of  ingredients,  not  so  necessary  for  the  directions  to  the 
druggist,  and  positively  objectionable  for 
the  directions  to  the  patient,  who  is  pre- 
sumably not  a  Latinist.  Arguments  in 
favor  of  the  wholly  Latin  prescription  are 
summarized  by  Dr.  Fantus  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Latin  names  of  drugs  are  more 
definite,  concise,  and  unchangeable. 

"2.  A  Latin  prescription  can  be  com- 
pounded all  over  the  civilized  world. 

"3.  Latin  prescriptions  are  used  inter- 
nationally in  medical  literature. 

"4.  It  guards  the  patient  against  knowl- 
edge that  might  be  prejudicial:  (a)  as  to 
the  physician's  intention;  (6)  as  to  greater 
ease  in  securing  the  prescribed  drug  without 
a  prescription,  with  possible  formation  of 
habit  or  other  detriment. 

"5.  Better  form  is  preserved.  'To  en- 
courage the  use  of  English  official  names 
would  easily  lead  to  the  use  of  unofficial 
English,  or  common  names,  which  often 
are  indefinite;  less  pains  would  be  required 
in  mastering  the  art,  and  the  results  would 
be  probably  greater  laxity  in  prescribing  and 
less  familiarity  with  the  official  substances.'  " 

These  objections  Dr.  Fantus  disposes  of 
by  pointing  out  that  English  official  drug- 
names  are  just  as  definite  and  concise  as 
the  Latin,  and  no  more  changeable;  that 
the  ability  to  have  a  prescription  refilled 
abroad  without  medical  supervision  is  far 
from  desirable,  as  the  various  national 
pharmacopoeias  do  not  correspond;  that 
Latin  drug-names  are  not  international;  that  secrecy  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  essential  in  medical  practise,  and  is  very  poor  policy; 
and,  finally,  that  the  teaching  of  the  complicated  Latin  pre- 
scription leaves  little  time  for  getting  into  students'  minds 
the  really  important  things  about  the  art  of  prescribing  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  language  used.  Besides  all  this, 
there  are,  he  says,  some  substantial  reasons  for  using  English. 
These  he  gives  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Roman  numerals,  especially  I  and  L,  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  each  other 

"2.  Unusual  directions  to  the  pharmacist  are  generally  written 
in  Knglish,  even  in  Latin  prescriptions. 

"3.  New  drugs  are  continually  being  introduced,  the  coining 
of  the  Latin  names  for  which  is  an  embarras:  ment  to  tho 
prescriber. 

"4.  Latin  prescription-writing  absolutely  stifles  originality 
in  prescribing. 

"•".  After  all,  the  whole  proposition  of  writing  prescriptions 
in  Latin  is  a  pretense  at  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  of  which  most 
of  us  possess  so  little  that  we  would  be  unwilling  to  have  our 
ability  tested  by  one  who  is  a  recognized  authority  in  that 
language. 

"6.  When  one  thinks  of  the  crowded  medical  curriculum 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  hours   cot   asido   for 


pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  it  seems  a  pity  to  waste  any 
of  it  on  the  acquiring  of  an  antiquated  form  of  expression." 

Professor  Fantus  bids  us  note,  in  conclusion,  that  the  real 
reason  for  prescription-writing  in  Latin  is  historic.  It  orig- 
inated when  Latin  was  the  chief  medium  for  exchange  of  scientific 
thought.  These  days,  of  course,  are  past.  He  asks:  "Is  it  not 
time  to  relieve  our  medical  students  of  this  useless  burden  that 
is  put  on  them  to  the  detriment  of  something  else  that  would 
be  much  more  useful  to  them  and  to  their  patients?  " 


HE  PREFERS  ENGLISH  TO  LATIN. 

Dr.  Bernard  Fantus  thinks  that  Latin 
prescription-writing  is  a  pretense,  and 
"absolutely  stifles  originality." 


SCIENCE  — TEUTON   AND   LATIN 

<</ — | — \HE    GERMAN  is  the- artizan  of  science:    the  Latin 

is   its  artist."     "The  German  plods  away  and  piles 

■*-     Up  facts  and  figures  in  mountains:    the   Frenchman 

or  the  Italian  achieves  a  master-stroke  of  scientific  genius  by 
'>  inspiration."  These  generalizations,  which 
some  may  question,  are  evidently  the  work 
of  a.  writer  of  Latin  race.  They  are,  in 
fact,  taken  from  an  essay  by  an  Italian 
astronomer,  Mr.  I.  Boccardi,  in  the  Revue 
Generate  ales  Sciences  Pares  ct  Appliquccs 
(Paris;  April  30).  Boccardi  first  attempted, 
he  tells  us,  to  compare  groups  of  the  great- 
est scientific  names,  Teuton  and  Latin,  in 
an  effort  to  reach  his  generalization.  But 
the  great  men  are  international.  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Newton  are  not  respectively 
French,  German,  and  English,  but  are 
supermen,  owing  allegiance,  not  to  the  na- 
tions of  their  birth,  but  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  To  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  the  investigation  fur- 
ther.    Writes  Mr.  Boccardi: 

"If  we  examine  the  totality  of  the  scien- 
tific output  of  the  various  nations,  we 
gradually  reach  terra  firma.  Thus,  German 
science  is  undoubtedly  characterized  by  its 
profound  analytical  spirit.  No  superficiality 
with  them.  When  they  attack  a  problem, 
they  leave  little  to  be  gleaned  by  others. 
Their  general  scientific  activity  can  be  best 
symbolized  by  the  methods  of  the  laborat  or}' 
of  analytical  chemistry.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  products  of  the  factory  and  of  the 
young  scholar's  thesis  as  well;  all  is  finished 
to  the  last  detail  and  enriched  with  exhaus- 
tive notes  and  with  the  documents  so  tire- 
some to  the  Latin  character. 
"This  indefatigability  is  one  of  the  principal  traits  of  the 
German  race.  If  you  want  to  undertake  a  work  needing  the 
combined  efforts  of  groups  of  scholars  for  decades,  if  necessary, 
take  the  train  for  Berlin.  Two  examples  may  suffice.  The  first 
is  the  analytical  and  descriptive  catalog,  in  twenty  folio  volumes, 
of  300,000  stars,  begun,  sixty-five  years  ago,  by  the  Astronomical 
Society  and  occupying  during  this  epoch  hundreds  of  astronomers 
and  mathematicians.  The  second  is  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  eight  hundred  asteroids  or  minor  planets,  stored  in  as  many 
drawers  of  the  Konigliches  Aslronomisches  Reichsinstilul  of 
the  German  capital. 

"And  this  second  example  quite  naturally  leads  me  to  another 
characteristic  trait  of  German  science:  the  admirable  genius 
for  organization,  or,  in  other  words,  the  systematic  mind.  The 
efficiency  of  her  army,  admired  even  by  the  most  embittered 
enemies  of  the  Teutonic  race,  has  its  analogy  in  the  nation's 
intellectual  work. 

"But  each  medal  has  its  reverse  side.  And  we  can  not  deny 
that  tho  best  argument,  the  most  beautiful  thesis,  is  often  drowned 
by  the  German  scholar  in  a  sea  of  minutiae.  We  Latins,  who  love 
clarity  above  all,  are  losing  our  way  in  these  Teutonic  scientific 
labyrinths.  By  squeezing  scientific  research  into  a  formulary 
of  mechanical  rules,  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  evaporated. 
Do  not  look  for  keen  initiative  or  flashes  of  genius  in  the  average 
German  scholar,  even  in  the  much-vaunted  German  university 
professor,     lie  is  rich  in  scholarship,  but  poor  in  ideas.    The 
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very  works  just  cited  are  doubtless  monuments  of  application 
and  zeal,  inexhaustible,  sources  of  useful  information;  but  small 
genius  was  required  for  their  inception  and  continuation. 

"Genius  and  initiative  the  Latin  race  possesses  in  abundance. 
It  is  true  that  our  inborn  love  of  art  and  our  poetic  bent  make 
OS  often  content  with  simple  intuition  instead  of  going  to  the 
bottom  of  our  problem.  Is  it  the  southern  sun,  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  prevent  us  from  remaining  for 
years  nailed  to  the  study-table  and  laboratory-bench,  in  search 
of  a  definite  object:'  No  doubt;  we  are  not  in  love  with  the 
musty  air  of  libraries  and  we  do  not  bow  the  knee  in  respect 
and  veneration  before  the  bookworm.  But  can  one  help  ad- 
miring the  subtlety  of 


I  he  Latin  spirit  in  our 
treatment  of  compli- 
cated problems,  our 
ability  to  marshal  with 
grace  even  the  driest 
facts,  to  formulate  hy- 
potheses, to  create  theo- 
ries? And  does  not 
every  one  of  our  works, 
except  those  that  follow 
slavishly  the  rules  of 
the  German  school, 
bear  a  personal  stamp? 
The  German  is  the  ar- 
tizan  of  science:  the 
Latin  is  its  artist. 

"An  unknown  Ger- 
man dealer  in  optical 
glasses  invented  the 
magnifying  glass,  but 
it  needed  the  genius  of 
a  ( ialileo  to  develop  the 
instrument  into  a  tele- 
pe,  and  to  make 
with  its  help  more  as- 
tronomica]  discoveries 
of  epochal  importance 
in  twenty  years  than 
his  predecessors  had 
made  in  so  many  cen- 
turies. Tho  the  Ger- 
man Otto  von  Gericke 
amused  himself  withhis 
electrical  machine,  we 
had  to  wait  for  Alessan- 
dro  Volta  to  give  us  the 

voltaic  battery,  which 
transformed  science 
and  industry,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  Andre 
Ampere  and  the  first 
steps  of   the   telegraph. 

"Daguerre  had  hardly  invented  photography  when  Arago 
divined  its  application  to  astronomy,  and  we  owe  th*  full  utiliza- 
tion of  this  great  discovery  to  the  French  savants,  Henry  Loewy, 
Puiseux,  and  Deslandres.  The  German  Heinrich  Hertz  dis- 
covered the  so-called  Hertzian  waves,  but  Marconi  had  the 
ingenious  idea,  of  utilizing  the  discovery  for  wireless  telegraphy. 
Praunhofer  and  Kirehhof  are  the  originators  of  spectroscopic 
analysis,  but  Father  Secchi*s  genius  applied  spectroscopy  for 
fully  thirty  years  to  analyzing  the  constitution  and  chemical 
OOmposition  of  more  than  4,000  stars,  dividing  them  into  groups 
according  to  their  temperatures  and  phases  of  evolution. 

"While  the  Germans  continued  to  apply  their  methods 
to  (lie  calculation  of  stellar  orbits,  the  Italian  Sohiaparelli,  with 
ingenious  intuition,  discovered  the  composition  of  comets.  The 
Neapolitan  Nobilo  demonstrated  the  variation  of  latitudes; 
his  countryman  Pergola  proposed  the  simultaneous  observation 
of  the  same  stars  on  spots  of  the  same  latitude  but  opposite 
longitude.  Potsdam  combined  these  two  ideas  and  established 
six  international  observatories,  but  while  the  German  scholars, 
for  fully  fifteen  years,  were  accumulating  mountains  of  figures, 
an  astronomer  of  the  Latin  race  established  the  action  of  the 
moon  upon  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  other  cognate  phenomena, 
proving  that  the  work  of  the  Potsdam  Geodetic  Bureau  had  been 
both  incomplete  and  defective. 

"Latin  science  has  produced  savants  whose  works  are  literary 
masterpieces.  The  difference  between  the  skilled  draftsman 
and  the  inspired  painter  well  symbolizes  the  difference  between 
German  and  Latin  science." 


Courts*}  "f  '"The  American  Magazine.*' 

HE  CALLED   SOME  MEDICAL  FEES   EXCESSIVE, 
And  a  medical  journal  retorts  by  calling  him  a  heretic.    Dr.  Kichard  Cabot  at  home. 


A   MEDICAL   HERESY-HUNT 

THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  LONGER  any  medical  hen 
or  medical  heretics  was  asserted  in  an  article  recently 
quoted  in  these  columns  from  an  English  medical  paper. 
Some  of  our  own  authorities,  however,  seem  disposed  to  give 
this  thesis  the  lie,  for  they  are  strenuously  objecting  to  Dr. 
Richard  Cabot's  utterances  in  The  American  Magazine,  copied 
widely  and  quoted  here  in  abstract  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Cabol , 
it    will   be  remembered,   shares   the  opinion  of   sundry   laymen 

that  the  fees  of  some 
medical  men  are  exc 
sive.  He  advocates 
putting  them  all  on 
salaries,  to  be  paid 
either  by  the  State  or 
by  large  private  cor- 
porations, and  stand- 
ardizing all  charges. 
This,  he  asserts,  is  sim- 
ply making  universal 
t  he  practise  of  medicine 
in  "groups,"  exempli- 
fied in  modern  hospital- 
service  and  in  the  com- 
mon affiliation  of  ex- 
pert practitioners.  But 
many  of  his  medical 
brethren  think  he  ha> 
been  indiscreet.  In 
an  editorial  on  what  it 
terms  in  its  head-line 
"  The  Amazing  Per- 
formance of  Dr.Richard 
Cabot,"  The  Soullurn 
Medical  Journal  (At- 
lanta) has  this  to  say: 

"Dr.  Cabot  has  spo- 
ken and  the  hosts  of 
quackery  rejoice,  while 
those  who  practise  reg- 
ular medicine  must  hide 
their  heads  in  shame. 
For  Dr.  Cabot  has 
made  a  discovery, 
namely,  that,  practi- 
cally speaking,  it  is  only  in  hospitals  and  with  •team-work' 
can  scientific  medicine  be  practised,  tho  whether  it  takes  nine 
or  eleven  to  make  a  'team'  he  does  not  specify.  Worse  than 
that,  he  insinuates  that  doctors  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practises 
in  that  they  not  only  encourage  unnecessary  medication,  but 
also  actually  delay  the  recovery  of  the  patients  who  have  trusted 
them,  so  that  more  visits  can  be  made  and  charged.  These 
serious  charges  lie  makes,  not  only  against  the  few  black  sheep  in 
the  family,  who,  as  in  other  professions,  unfortunately  exist,  but 
upon  the  entire  profession;  and  his  offense  is  not  lightened  by 
his  naive  insinuation  that  his  own  hands  are  not  clean.  In 
fact,  he  has  so  overstated  his  case  that  what  little  truth  might 
lie  at  the  bottom  is  hidden  by  the  murky  smoke  of  his  insinua- 
tions. If  it  were  Dr.  Cabot's  intention  to  correct  an  evil  which 
he  had  discovered  within  the  bounds  of  his  profession  he  should 
have  appealed  to  his  erring  brethren  through  the  pages  of  some 
of  the  many  reliable  medical  publications.  Any  of  them  would 
have  been  glad  of  a  series  of  articles  from  a  man  of  Dr.  Cabot's 
reputation.  Or  he  could  have  enjoyed  a  respectful  hearing  before 
State,  regional,  or  national  medical  associations.  But.no.  He 
selected  as  his  mouthpiece  a  literary  magazine  of  wide,  general  cir- 
culation. .  .  .  No  one  denies  that  such  a  hospital  as  he  describes 
is  a  blessing  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities, 
but  how  many  such  institutions  would  be  required  to  outfit  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  for  such  service?  In  view  of  such  an 
impossibility  it  is  unfortunate  to  see  a  man  of  Dr.  Cabot's  pro- 
minence discredit  the  general  practitioner,  who  is  conscientiously 
putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  practise  scientific  medicine." 


LETTERS    -AND    -    ART 


COLLEGES   BLAMED   FOR   OUR  LACK  OF  AUTHORS 


IF  YOU  FEEL  YOU  HAVE  A  SPARK  of  the  divine  fire  of 
creative  literature  in  you,  keep  away  from  college,  unless 
you  are  content  to  have  its  gloAV  reduced  to  the  ember- 
heat  of  the  merely  critical  mind.  Thus  might  one  summarize 
for  all  literary  aspirants  the  views  of  a  retired  publisher,  Mr. 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  late  president  of  the  Century  Company, 
who  is  convinced,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  experience,  that 
the  spread  of  higher  education  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  authors  of  genuine  importance.  The 
statement  of  this  "indisputable  fact"  is  reported  by  Mr.  Joyce 
Kilmer  in  the  New  York  Times,  who  found  the  publisher  rather 
more  inclined  to  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  the  future  than 
the  closed  book  of  the  past.     Yet  when  prest  to  say  whether  lie 


In  an  effort  to  establish  the  connection  between  college 
education  and  authorship,  Mr.  Ellsworth  compiled  a  list  of 
fifty-nine  leading  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  "Brief  Chronology"  of  Brander  Matthews,  and  found 
that  thirty-one  of  them  are  in  the  non-collegiate  class.  More- 
over, he  points  out  that — 

"Some  of  the  collegians  did  not  graduate,  and  many  others 
were  graduated  very  young.  This  list  surely  proves  that  t ht- 
authors  who  produced  some  of  our  most  original  literature 
did  not  get  their  inspiration  from  college  halls.  In  fact,  at  no 
time  in  their  lives  could  many  of  these  men  have  passed  an 
examination  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  humblest 
of  American  colleges.  Surely  this  is  true  of  Walt  Whitman, 
Mark  Twain,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  F.ank  Stockton. 


HENRY  JAMES. 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB   RILEY. 


MARK  TWAIN. 


AMERICAN    LITERARY   IMMORTALS   WHO   HAD   NO   COLLEGE   EDUCATION. 


believes  we  have  more  or  better  American  authors  now  than  we 
had  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Ellsworth  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  "any  one  conversant  with  the  situation  can  say 
that  we  have  as  many  writers  of  real  significance  to-day." 
So  he  feels  doubtful  of  the  value  to  literature  of  "our  enormous 
machinery  for  higher  education,"  and  confesses  that  the  con- 
nection between  college  education  and  authorship  "puzzles 
and  rather  depresses"  him.  He  has  known  a  number  of  young 
people,  we  are  informed,  who  in  school  had  an  apparent  faculty 
for  creative  literature,  and  who  came  out  of  college  "familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Addison  and  Browning,"  but  "utterly 
unable  to  express  an  original  thought."  In  part  explanation 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  is  not  college-bred,  tells  us  that — - 

"One  trouble  is  that   authorship  is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of 

'•hance.     The  young   man  who  goes  in  for  technical   training 

knows  just  what  he  wants,  and  gets  it.     And  more  arid  more 

young  men  are  seeking  assured  professions  for  which  they  can 

definite  technical  training. 

"  I  read  recently  that  in  1870  there  were  eighteen  engineering 
schools  in  this  country,  with  107  graduates.  In  1910  there 
were  118  such  schools,  with  1,700  graduates,  and  the  number  is 
estimated  to  have  grown  since  then  to  nearly  7,000. 

"There  are  schools  of  journalism,  but  there  are  no  schools 
of  authorship.  And  probably  there  never  will  be  schools  of 
authorship.  The  student  of  the  art  of  authorship  takes  the 
courses  that  come  nearest  to  his  idea,  of  what  he  ought  to  know. 
And  'the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  Cod.'" 


"Consider  the  mortification  of  William  Shakespeare  if  he 
knocked  to-day  at  the  gates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford!  Would 
the  world  have  had  'Leaves  of  Grass'  if  Whitman  had  been 
trained  to  accept  the  standards  of  Harvard  University?  If 
Mark  Twain  had  been  graduated  from  Yale,  would  he,  could  he, 
have  written  'The  Innocents  Abroad,'  and  thrown  stones  at  all 
the  idols  set  up  by  George  William  Curtis  and  Irenaeus  Prime? 
No,  Mark  Twain  acquired  what  training  he  had  in  a  printing- 
office  and  a  pilot-house  and  a  mining-camp.  And,  having  in 
his  soul  the  divine  gift  of  authorship,  he  practised  writing  until 
he  could  tell  the  world  something  to  which  it  was  worth  while  to 
listen.  And  he  never  was  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Addison. 

"And  think  of  those  other  printers,  Bret  Harte,  Walt  Whitman, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  William  Dean  Howells. 
And  there  were  journalists,  too,  'budding'  journalists  who  really 
bloomed — William  Gilmore  Simms,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
John  Burroughs,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (who  spent  two 
years  at  Yale),  Frank  Stockton  (at  first  an  engraver),  Henry 
Cuyler  Bunner,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
who  began  with  a  course  in  sign-painting." 

(dancing  for  a  moment  at  the  roster  of  English  writers  of 
to-day,  Mr.  Ellsworth  finds  that  the  number  of  college  graduates 
is  "slightly  larger"  than  that  of  writers  who  did  not  go  to  college, 
but  he  reminds  us  that — 

"H.  G.  Wells  took  honors  at  a  college  of  science  and  Robert 
Hichens  went  to  a  college  of  music.  Thomas  Hardy  got  his 
education  at  evening  classes  in  King's  College,  London. 

"Some  of  the  writers  who  had  no  college  training  are  Arnold 
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JOHN  BUKHOUGHS.  GEORGE  W.  CABLE.  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

AUTHORS  WHOSE  NATIVE  INSPIRATION  WAS  NOT  FOSTERED   IN  THE   GROVES  OF  ACADEME. 


Bennett,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  William  Black,  Rider  Haggard, 
John  Masefield,  (leorge  Moore,  Eden  Phillpotts,  and  Israel 
Zangwill,  Kipling  went  to  the  United  Services  College.  Ceorge 
Bernard  Shaw  was  a  poor  scholar  and  left  school  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  enter  a  real-estate  office. 

"II.  (!.  Wells,  in  the  chapter  called  'The  New  Education,' 
in  his  recently  published  book  'What  Is  Coming?'  suggests 
that  the  old  methods  of  education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  be  swept  away.  The  dons  and  the  younger  professors, 
lie  says,  have  gone  with  the  undergraduates  to  fight  in  the 
trenches.  At  Cambridge,  where  there  were  formerly  4,000 
students,  there  are  now  only  400.  Therefore,  Mr.  Wells  believes, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  introduction  of  Hindustani  and 
Russian  upon  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  Greek." 

An  item  of  additional  interest  about  American  authors  is 
that  "most  of  the  men  are  college-bred,  but  very  few  of  the 
women."  Among  the  non-collegiate  women  are  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Wilkins-Freoman,  Mrs.  Wharton,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Deland, 
Mrs.  Atherton,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Alice  Brown,  Ellen  Glasgow, 
and  Agnes  Repplier;  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  considers  that  this  is 
"especially  significant,  because  in  our  country  women  are  doing 
literary  work  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  men";  yet  he  adds: 

"The  more  one  studies  these  lists  the  more  the  college  or  non- 
oollege  classification  seems  to  grow  about  as  important  as 
classifying  the  writers  according  to  the  color  of  their  eyes.  The 
men  and  women  succeed  who  have  it  in  them  to  succeed,  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  the  student  who 


seeks  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  authors.  Whitman 
and  Poe  stand  high  in  literature  (wherever  they  may  stand  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame),  but  one  would  hardly  advise  the  student  to  copy 
their  lives. 

"  Sig-n-painting  worked  with  Riley,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
established  as  a  good  substitute  for  a  college  course.  If  the  art 
of  writing  could  be  taught,  more  of  the  three  thousand  teachers 
of  literature  in  America  would  have  'caught  on.'  But,  as  it  is, 
one's  ten  fingers  will  suffice  to  number  all  the  writers  among 
them  who  have  put  forth  any  noteworthy  creative  literature. 

"Fifteen  years  ago  I  made  a  count  of  1,000  book  manu- 
scripts received  in  our  office,  and  I  found  that  2o  in  the  1,000 
were  accepted,  and  975  were  declined.  Of  the  twenty-five 
accepted,  eleven  were  by  authors  who  had  written  before, 
and  fourteen  were  bolts  from  the  blue. 

"Now,  a  count  of  one  thousand  book-manuscripts  received 
up  to  January  1,  1916,  shows  that  forty-one  were  accepted. 
And  how  many  of  these,  do  you  suppose,  were  by  new  writers? 
Not  one!" 

Such  a  result  is  "discouraging,"  in  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  who  reasserts  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  editors, 
that  in  all  publishing-houses  the  "new  writer  is  welcomed  with 
open  arms,"  but  of  course  they  can't  print  his  Avork  if  they  find 
it  not  worth  printing.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Ellsworth  disavows 
"pessimism"  in  his  outlook,  tho  he — 

"Can  not  help  feeling  that  the  art  of  authorship  is  not  growing 
in  America  as  it  should,  and  that  the  colleges  are  apparently 
doing  nothing  to  help  this  growth." 


FRANCES  HODGSON   BURNETT. 
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NORWAY'S   NEW   IBSEN 

EVEN  THE  MOST  SKEPTICAL  JUDGES  of  new  plays 
and  rising  dramatists  can  not  fail  to  be  imprest  when 
William  Archer,  critic  and  pioneer  for  Ibsen  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  calls  their  attention  to  the  "most  Ibsen- 
like" play  that  has  appeared  in  Norway  since  '"When  the 
Dead  Awaken."  Nor  does  this  necessarily  mean  it  is  the  best 
play,  he  explains  in  tho  London  Nation,  but  only  that  "in  its 
technical  methods,  and  in  its  fascinating,  somewhat  uncanny 
effect,  it  recalls  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand."  Bernt  Lie 
is  the  name  of  the  new  playwright,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
almost  exclusively  as  a  novelist,  and  the  title  of  the  play  is  "A 
Race-Feud."  As  it  deals  with  "that  most  melodramatic  of 
themes,"  a  long-drawn,  implacable  revenge,  Mr.  Archer  points 
out,  there  is  an  element  of  melodrama  in  it.  But  we  call  this 
passion  melodramatic  because  it  is  "primitive,"  and  here  we  see 
it  working  in  a  "primitive,  half -savage  soul,"  and  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  study  in  race-psychoiogy  which  the  author 
proposed  to  himself.     Mr.  Archer  then  tells  us  that — 

"The  scene  is  laid  in  the  far  north  of  Norway— in  that  land  of 
arctic  splendor  and  arctic  gloom.  ...  A  family  named  Skram 
has  for  generations  owned  a  mountain  containing  great  veins  of 
copper.  The  place  is  very  lonely — 'The  north  pole  is  our 
nearest  neighbor,'  says  some  one — and  the  Skram  family  has  al- 
ways been,  as  it  were,  an  Aryan  outpost  in  Turanian  territory, 
for  the  natives  of  the  district  are  all'  Finns.  The  grandfather 
of  the  present  owner  was  a  man  of  tremendous  physical  and 
mental  power,  who  ruled  his  principality  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
In  this  day  the  mines  were  worked  with  English  capital,  and 
Great  Peter,  as  he  was  called,  used  to  keep  open  house  for 
English  and  French  visitors,  living  in  luxury  and  profusion,  and 
paying  small  heed  to  laws  or  ordinances,  human  or  divine.  On 
his  death,  everything  went  to  ruin;  but  now  his  grandson  and 
namesake,  Peter  Skram,  the  second,  after  a  wandering  youth, 
has  returned  to  the  old  manor-house  of  Pingis,  determined  to 
reopen  the  works,  and  to  revive  the  glories,  but  not  the  scandals, 
of  his  grandfather's  reign." 

The  household  consists  of  Skram,  his  wife  Ingeborg,  an  old 
Fimi  retainer  and  servant,  Marja-Nilas,  and  Sending,  an  en- 
gineer and  a  representative  of  the  capitalists  who  are  to  finance 
the  revived  industry.  Skram  and  Sending  have  been  inspecting 
the  great  stores  of  costly  furniture  and  household  goods  re- 
maining from  the  days  of  the  Great  Peter.  In  telling  Sending  of 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  business,  Skram  says: 

"I  tell  you  there  was  burning  hatred  among  the  workmen. 
And  when  one  sees  the  beds  these  gentlemen  slept  in  and  the 
sties  that  they  thought  good  enough  for  their  laborers  over  at 
the  barracks — when  one  thinks  of  the  Christmas  revelry  down 
here,  the  champagne  and  the  ladies,  and  the  dancing,  and  the 
multitude  of  lamps  flaming  out  into  the  black  winter  night — 
and  then  over  there,  in  the  miserable,  filthy,  stinking  barracks, 
no  light  but  that  of  burning  hatred  in  the  eyes  that  glared  from 
every  window  and  loophole  .  .  .  one  understands  the  slow,  secret, 
relentless  vengeance  that  worked  itself  out  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain." 

But  in  the  future  all  is  to  be  different,  Skram  promises  con- 
fidently. Meanwhile  Ingeborg,  his  wife,  is  deprest  by  the 
loneliness  and  eeriness  of  the  place,  and  her  pent-up  anguish 
finds  vent  in  a  scene  with  Sending,  who  is  a  friend  and  sweetheart 
of  her  girlhood  days.  To  add  to  her  gloom,  from  the  beginning, 
the  old  Finn  henchman  and  factotum  of  her  husband,  Marja- 
Nilas,  "finds  a  j^rim  satisfaction  in  talking  to  her  of  skeletons  in 
Mi'-  family  cupboard."  Skram  believes  this  man  loyal  and 
devoted  and  is  amazed  that  he  docs  not  put  in  an  appearance 
when  a  Finn  fanatic  comes  at  t  lie  head  of  all  the  Finn-folk  to 
"assert  the  ancient  property  of  his  race  in  the  mountain"  and  to 

trand  that  it  shall  not  once  more  be  given  over  to  the  "abomi- 
nation of  iniquity"  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Peter. 
The  explanation  of  the  absence  of  Marja-Nilas  comers  in  the 
third  act,  which  is  thus  sketched: 

'The  third  act  takes  place  in  a  cavern  in  the  mountain,  known 


as  the  Great  Hall.  It  is  about  to  be  blown  up  with  dynamite  as 
a  first  move  toward  the  resumption  of  mining-operations;  and 
meanwhile  the  whole  party  from  the  manor-house  comes  up  to 
inspect  it.  Here  occurs  a  short  scene  between  Ingeborg  and 
Sending,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  can  not  resist  the  lure 
of  old  times  and  the  homely,  kindly  life  of  the  Southland,  which 
speaks  to  her  in  him.  Old  Marja-Nilas,  hovering  noiselessly 
around,  sees  with  malign  joy  how  matters  are  shaping  between 
these  two,  and  shows  them  the  way  to  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the 
barren  hillside  which  has  been  famous  of  old  as  a  rendezvous  of 
lovers. 

"Then  ensues  the  culminating  scene  of  the  play,  between 
Marja-Nilas  and  Skram.  The  crafty  old  savage,  in  whose 
fidelity  Skram  has  placed  unbounded  confidence,  at  last  throws 
off  the  mask.  He  was  in  his  youth  the  devoted  slave  of  Skram's 
grandfather,  Great  Peter,  until  that  unscrupulous  despot 
robbed  him  of  the  woman  he  loved.  Since  then  he  has  given  his 
whole  life  to  revenge.  He  it  was  who  drove  Great  Peter's  son 
out  of  his  senses,  by  filling  his  weak  mind  with  heathen  super- 
stitions, till  he  thought  the  mountain  contained  the  buried 
treasure  of  a  fabulous  Finnish  king.  He  it  was  who  made  chaos 
of  the  workings  and  brought  the  company  to  ruin.  It  is  he  who 
has  stirred  up  the  Finn-folk  to  resist  the  reopening  of  the  mine; 
and,  to  crown  his  life-work,  he  now  leads  Skram  to  a  gap  in  the 
cavern-wall  whence  he  can  see  Ingeborg  and  Sending,  and  realize 
that  she  is  lost  to  him.  A  struggle  ensues  between  the  tormentor 
and  his  victim,  a  lantern  is  upset,  the  fuse  is  fired,  and  a  great 
explosion  shatters  the  cavern-walls  and  puts  an  end  to  that 
particular  phase  of  the  race-feud." 

In  telling  the  story,  Mr.  Archer  remarks,  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  any  sense  of  the  "delicate  skill  with  which  the  tragedy  is 
made  to  unfold  itself  from  scene  to  scene,"  and  he  adds  that  the 
resemblance  to  Ibsen  is  "unmistakable."  Here,  as  in  "Ghosts," 
"Rosmersholm,"  and  "The  Master  Builder,"  the  action  consists 
in  "the  withdrawing  veil  after  veil  from  the  past;  and  when  the 
last  veil  is  lifted,  nothing  remains  but  the  catastrophe."  And 
Mr.  Archer  sees  further  in  "The  Race-Feud"  one  more  proof 
of  the  "extraordinary  effectiveness"  of  this  method,  which 
"keeps  our  attention  on  the  stretch,  wondering,  and  seeking  to 
divine,   what  is  next  to  be  revealed." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  NOSE   AND    MUSTACHE 

A  FRENCH  EDITOR  takes  us  to  task  for  entertaining 
doubts  about  the  authentic  portraiture  of  Shakespeare. 
-  In  our  issue  of  April  15  we  passed  on  to  our  readers 
the  examination  of  the  various  portraits  by  Mr.  Appleton 
Morgan,  the  Shakespearian  scholar,  in  which  he  particularly 
dwells  on  the  dubiousness  of  the  Stratford  bust  as  a  reliable 
likeness.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debals  (Paris)  prints 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Leon  Dorez,  Librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  Honorary  Doctor  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, in  Scotland,  which  this  editor  describes  as  "a  faithfully 
presented  opinion  quite  in  contradiction"  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan.  Of  course,  so  distinguished 
an  opponent  is  entitled  to  have  his  say  in  these  neutral  columns. 
He  writes: 

"According  to  the  "best  authorities,  the  bust  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon  was  executed  after  a  death-mask  of  absolute  authen- 
ticity. The  maligned  mustache,  which  it  shows,  is  by  no 
means  an  anachronism,  it  will  be  found  in  more  than  one 
contemporary  portrait,  notably  the  standing  portrait  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer  and  judge,  minister  of  Eliza- 
beth and  of  James  L,  and  an  enemy  of  Chancellor  Bacon,  the 
Bacon  some  seek  to  establish  as  the  author  of  the  works  ol 
Shakespeare.  And  this  unfortunate  mustache  reappears  in 
the  mortuary  monument  in  marble,  consecrated  to  Sir  Edward 
in  the  little  church  of  Tittleshall,  in  Norfolk.  What  is  more. 
all  the  fine  traits  of  the  bust  of  Stratford,  even  to  the  Greek 
nose,  are  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  the  reclining  figure  of  the 
jurist,  so  that  one  would  almost  believe  that  the  facial  make-up 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  gave  the  men  of  t  hat  day  a  sort  of  general 
resemblance,  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  family.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  recurs  often  in  history,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
personages  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  of  Louis  .XIV  ,  and  Louis 
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XV.     Another  detail  to  be  considered  is  that  the  bust  of  Strat- 
ford lias  a  pointed  heard,  as  have  also  the  portraits  of  Coke. 

"As  to  the  Droeshout  engraving,  ]  imagine  that  the  con- 
tributor to  The  Litebary  Digest  lias  never  seen  it  in  its  most 
ancient  form,  as  it  has  just  l><<  □  reproduced  in  the  'Catalog 
of  the  Shakespearian  Exhibition'  organized  by  the  Bodleian 
Library  of  Oxford.  The  lofty,  wide  forehead,  the  deep  eyes— 
beautiful  and  pensive— and  the  long,  aristocratic  nose  of  this 
portrait  can  not  but  make  a  vivid  impression  on  all  those  who 
know  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Every  trait  of  this  face  reveals 
the  genius,  so  great  and  so  original,  which  created  Othello  and 
Macbeth. 

The  very  interesting  article  in  The  Litekaky  Digest,  eon- 
eludes  Mr.  Dorez,  will  not  withstand  long  and  earnest  study. 
He  dismisses  the  whole  question  by  remarking  rather  im- 
patiently: "The  English  know  very  well  what  kind  of  a  nose 
Shakespeare  bad.  They  can  no  more  admit  doubts  on  this 
subject  than  we  should  admit  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  best  portraits  of  our  Moliere,  whose  life  is  not  much  better 
known  than  that  of  the  great  British  dramatist." 


AMERICAN   ORATORS,   NEW   STYLE 

IP  AMERICAN  ORATORY  is  not  in  the  midst  of  a  revival, 
apparently  it  is  enjoying  " something  very  near  akin  to  it," 
as  was  evidenced  at  the  recent  political  conventions.  This 
is  the  discovery  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  tells  us 
that  the  trend  toward  better  public  speaking  has  been  noticeable 
for  several  years.  We  have  always  had  political  orators,  and 
some  of  them  possest  great  ability,  this  journal  recalls,  and  they 
have  been  different  in  method  and  character  as  they  were 
affected  by  the  change  of  events  and  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, Henry  Clay  would  find  it  difficult  to  please  an  audience 
of  to-day  "either  by  the  manner  or  content"  of  his  orations, 
lie  was  a  "heavier"  talker  than  the  people  of  this  period  call 
for,  and  similarly  the  speakers  of  Civil-War  days  were  "too  ardent, 
fervent,  passionate  for  our  time."  Styles  of  oratory  come  in 
and  go  out  like  other  fashions,  remarks  The  Monitor,  which 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  an  Ingersoll  could  move  people  now 
as  he  moved  them  in  the  '70s  or  '80s,  or  whether  a  Blaine  could 
hold  an  audience  of  f>0,(H)0  so  fast,  as  he  did  in  the  old  interstate 
exposition  building  in  Chicago,  that  "it  did  not  stir  when  one  of 
the  galleries  sagged  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  because  of  the 
weight  on  the  girder-rods."     But, 

"To  get  back  to  the  present,  most  public  speakers  are  making 
for  clearness  of  diction  and  terseness  of  expression.      The  direct, 
positive,  forceful,  rather  than  the  llowery  orator  is  the  man  of  the 
He    can    hold    conventions  or    town-meetings,   ward-    or 


hour. 


mass-meetings,  when  the  spellbinder  who  deals  in  glittering 
generalities  fails.  The  audience  at  a  modern,  better-class 
political  meeting  is  there  for  a  purpose.  It  wants  to  know.  It 
came  to  learn.  It  is  critical.  It  is  composed  largely  of  business 
men  who  do  things  on  the  card-tiling  system,  who  ring  a  bell, 
ask  for  something  they  want,  and  are  disappointed  if  they  do 
not  get  it  instanter. 

"Such  people  expect  the  political  speaker  to  know  his  business 
thoroughly,  and  to  prove  his  efficiency.  They  want  no  intro- 
ductions, no  explanations.  They  are  irritated  when  the  political 
speaker  who  is  announced  to  talk  on  serious  things  undertakes 
to  be  funny.  Nol  one  man  in  a  thousand  can  be  funny  enough 
to  please  an  audience-  of  business  men  who  devote  a  luncheon 
hour,  or    an   afternoon,   or  an  evening   to  learning   what    is  the 

matter  with  the  country,  or,  more  particularly,  what  is  the  matter 

with   the  business  of   the  Country,   or   how    business  is  likely  to 

l>e  affected  if  the  country  is  entrusted  for  another  four  years  to 

the  party  in  power,  or  if  it  is  turned  over  to  the  party  in  opposition. 

"It  is,  of  course,  very  different   if  the  man  chosen  to  entertain 

the   crowd    until    the    principal    speaker   arrives    is   a    recognized 

humorist.      Take  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  tor 

example,      lie  can  gel   on   the    platform  before  an    audience  of 

serious-minded  business  men  and  have  them  all  roaring  in  less 

han  a  minute.     They  do  not   notice  the  time  passing  while  he 

s  telling  them  stories  of  the  West  and  the  South,  a  thing  he  can 

lo  inimitably;  but  even  lie  must  not  keep  them  too  long  from  the 

serious  business  or  they  may  get  fidgety." 


FRENCH  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  GERMAN   MUSIC 

WHEN  AX  ENGLISH  CRITIC  laments  the  recent 
demise  of  Max  Reger,  the  German  composer,  known  as 
"the  modern  Bach,"  and  at  the  same  lime  complains 
of  the  dearth  of  German  music  in  London  shops,  and  when  a 
French  critic  says,  "We  render  no  service  to  France  by  insulting 
the  art  of  our  enemy."  it  would  seem  that  Europe's  return  to  a 
nearer  normal  view  of  certain  features  of  national  personality 
were  under  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  will  be 
recalled,  philosophers,  professors,  and  artists  of  the  contending 
peoples  were  about  equally  virulent  in  their  abuse  of  one  an- 
other's  intellectual  rank  and  product.  A  striking  exemplification 
of  the  newer  frame  of  mind  appears  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  CJ. 
Jean  Aubry's  "Contemporary  French  Music."  Mr.  Gabriel 
Faure,  who  is  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  Director  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  contributes  this  preface,  in 
which  he  tells  us  that  because  of  the  war  French  musical  obser- 
vers have  come  to  realize  that  they  may  l>e  "unconscious  witnesses 
of  a  new  French  national  music  in  the  process  of  evolution," 
and  he  adds: 

"The  most  prominent  among  them  is,  no  doubt,  Camille 
Saint -Saens,  who,  discovering  his  French  patriotism  overnight, 
violently  attacked  his  German  ante-bellum  idols  and  demanded, 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  convert,  the  resuscitation  of  even  the 
antiquated  masterpieces  of  our  national  repertoire 

"Now,  more  than  ever,  must  we  keep  our  temper  and  be  abso- 
lutely impartial.  In  this  gigantic  world-conflict  France  concen- 
trated upon  herself  the  attention  of  the  nations.  She  represents 
the  very  soul  of  the  struggle.  From  the  start,  our  former  prestige, 
lost  by  our  own  carelessness  and  machinations  of  our  enemies, 
was  recovered.  We  can,  therefore,  afford  to  smile  at  the 
violent,  insipid  attacks  upon  Wagner.  The  more  hateful  the 
enemy  is,  the  more  is  it  our  duty  to  search  for  his  saving  quali- 
ties and  admirable  merits.  It  is  childish  to  deny  the  genius  of 
the  composer  of  'Tannhauser,'  or  take  shelter  behind  the  Dutch 
ancestry  of  Beethoven,  whose  father  was  a  German  (born  in 
Bonn,  1739;  he  died  there  1792),  in  order  to  deprive  Germany  of 
one  of  her  greatest  glories.  What  would  we  say  if  some  German 
musical  genealogist  wished,  for  analogous  reasons,  to  rob  us 
of  our  Cesar  Franck? 

"Does  one  seriously  ask  us  to  hate  Wagner,  Mozart,  and 
Schubert  because  they  were  Austrian?,  or  to  deny,  because  he 
was  a  Hungarian,  that  Liszt  was  the  richest  musical  source  for 
the  entire  nineteenth  century'.'" 

Let  bygones  be  bygones,  Mr.  Faure  entreats,  and  let  us 
concern  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  "wide  and  inviting  field" 
of  the  present.  Yet  he  recalls  to  his  countrymen  that  when 
Claude  Debussy,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  fighting  against  the 
Germanization  of  their  music,  the  new  school  of  "anti-German 
Hotspurs"  lent  him  no  aid,  but  smilsd  insultingly  at  the  com- 
poser of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  for  his  patriotic  effort.  We 
read  then: 

"He  now  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  his  interest  was. 
after  all,  not  lost  entirely.  Quietly,  since  1870,  two  succeeding 
generations  have  rejuvenated  French  music,  which  at  this  very 
hour  has  reached  a  height  comparable  with  the  glorious  epoch 
of  our  musical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

"Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  since  Wagner's  death  (1885 
slowly  and  laboriously  moves  backward  or  imitates  Brahms 
and  our  own  Berlioz.  Even  Richard  Strauss,  to  whose  ardent 
admirers  1  belong,  has  only  the  outward  appearance  of  the  true 
genius,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  symphonies,  his  'Salome'  and 
"Elektra,'  and  his  prodigious  art  as  bandmaster.  He  is,  how- 
ever, the  real  symholization  of  contemporary  musical  Germany. 
While  Richard  Wagner  was  the  composer  of  Germany  in  her 
ascent.  Strauss,  in  spite  or  perhaps  because  of  his  gifts,  is  the 
musician  of  the  German  decadence,  drawing  his  main  strength 
from  the  fon-e  of  the  orchestra  and  the  violence  of  musical 
sensation." 

Mr.  Faure  proceeds  to  call  the  "great  public"  to  task  for  ignor- 
ing in  the  past  the  "noble  efforts"  of  certain  French  composers 
to  effect  a  "musical  renaissance."  and  says  it  still  prefers  the 
virtuosi,  and  "runs  to  hear  well-advertised  tenors,  but  has  no 
time,  no  money,  for  musical  masterpieces." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL'SERVICE 


URGING  AN  ALLIANCE  OF  CHURCH  AND  MOTION-PICTURE 


WHY  IS  THERE  SO  MUCH  "dead  weight  of  oppo- 
sition" in  the  Church  to  the  moving  picture?  This 
new  art  has  come  to  stay,  and  if  the  Church  were 
wise,  we  are  told,  it  would  cooperate  in  its  development  and  take 
advantage  of  its  graphic  capacity  for  religious  instruction.  The 
Church  has  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  yet  shall  the  motion- 
picture  be  called  its  most  formidable  rival  or  competitor  when  it 
can  be  made  to  assist?  This  blunt  statement  of  the  problem 
of  the  Church  and  the  picture-play  is  uttered  in  The  Churchman 
(Prot.  Epis.,  New  York),  by  Mr.  Orrin  G.  Cocks,  advisory 
secretary  to  the  National  Board  of  Censorship.  He  admits 
that  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  moving  picture  was  "piffling, 
shocking,  or  inane,"  but  claims  that  "out  of  this  Tertiary  Period 
it  has  emerged  through  the  Stone  Age  of  brutishness  into  the 
age  of  intelligence,  esthetics,  morals,  humor,  and  social  values." 
Even  to-day  there  are  "elements  which  grate  on  sensitive 
nerves,  some  crudities,  and  some  shortcomings,"  but  they  will 
pass.  Mr.  Cocks  concedes  also  that  some  producers  "walk 
boldly  into  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  life  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  and  they  do  so  in  their  quest  for  the  "hidden  forces  and 
impulses. which  make  or  mar  life."  In  consequence,  "conserva- 
tive or  timid  persons"  withhold  approval;  nevertheless,  we  are 
told  that  because  the  motion-picture  "lays  a  firm,  if  sometimes 
ignorant,  hand  upon  the  forces  of  life"  it  is  here  and  "can  not 
be  dislodged."  It  appeals  primarily  as  an  amusement  and 
relaxation,  but  "cunningly  weaves  into  such  hours  of  play 
thrills,  thoughts,  emotions,  the  elements  for  imagination, 
instruction,  and  culture,"  and  this  leads  Mr.  Cocks  to  ask: 


Courtesy  of  "  Th.    P] 


A   THRILLER  SPECIMEN. 
If  pastors  would  join  forces  with  exhibitors,  ii  is  claimed,  there  would  be  much  less  gun-play  on  the  screen. 


' '  Do  you  desire  to  possess  influence  in  changing  the  playhouses 
of  your  city  for  the  better?  Go  to  them,  don't  stay  away! 
Study  the  pictures  and  their  effects  on  the  audiences.  Analyze 
their  appeal.  Form  the  acquaintance  of  the  keen-minded 
proprietor  who  daily  listens  to  the  comment  of  his  clientele.  Let 
him  know  when  you  are  pleased.  Speak  to  him  about  the  future 
shows.  Support  the  decent,  conscientious  men;  and  there  are 
many.  Discriminate  between  houses,  if  necessary.  Results 
will  surely  follow!  Don't  censor  and  condemn  without  accurate 
knowledge.  'Go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  between  thee  and  him 
alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more.'  Only 
then  'tell  it  unto  the  Church'  or  city.  In  our  cities  there  are 
from  one  to  five  thousand  picture-houses.  A  group  of  skilled 
laymen,  during  the  New  York  Campaign  of  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  Movement,  canvassed  the  city  for  evils  in  the 
picture-houses  and  almost  unanimously  reported  that  they  were 
clean  in  shows  presented  and  in  the  conduct  of  audiences. 

"A  minister  in  Denver  concluded  that  it  was  far  better  for 
him  to  cooperate  with  a  neighboring  exhibitor  than  to  introduce 
the  motion-picture  machine  in  his  church.  This  began  by  the 
exprest  willingness  of  the  exhibitor  to  help  raise  the  money  needed 
to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  church.  The  results  of  this  friendly 
interest  were  so  complete  that  little  money  needed  to  be  raised 
elsewhere.  Following  the  venture,  the  minister  established  such 
close  relations  with  his  friend  the  exhibitor  that  he  often  came 
over  to  the  photo  playhouse  for  a  five-minute  talk  after  some 
specially  good  film  to  drive  home  the  moral.  The  results  in 
establishing  new  relationships  and  increasing  the  attendance  at 
church  have  been  far-reaching." 

Mr.  Cocks  cites  other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  motion- 
picture  for  religious  purposes,  yet  reminds  us  that,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  clergymen  and  teachers,  it  remains  almost  entirely 

in  the  hands  of  those  who  em- 
ploy it  solely  for  gain.     But — 

"This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  unworthily  used,  but  it  does 
mean  that  it  has  been  capital- 
ized and  commercialized.  Films 
now  must  do  service  like  trol- 
ley-cars, railroad  equipment,  and 
ocean-going  liners,  which  bring  in 
regular  financial  returns.  From 
the  business  standpoint,  the  de- 
mand of  churches,  schools,  and 
libraries  has  been  irregular. 
Those  using  the  films  desire  a 
large  service  at  the  minimum 
price  and  are  regarded  by  busi- 
ness men  as  poor  pay.  Many 
of  them,  moreover,  have  been 
unbusinesslike  in  their  dealings 
with  the  companies  circulating 
films  and  have  caused  delays 
which  are  irritating.  The  com- 
mercial film  houses  have  made 
some  costly  experiments  with  dis- 
heartening results  in  attempting 
to  enlarge  and  meet  this  demand. 

"A  few  clergymen  have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  motion- 
picture  in  attracting  the  people 
in  the  small  villages  and  rural 
neighborhoods  for  community 
purposes.  They  have  felt  the 
drift  toward  the  cities  and  have 
attempted  to  meet  it-  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Porter  in 
her  new  book,  'Michael  O'Hallo- 
ran.'  The  lives  of  many  BUch 
persons  aredevoid  of  amusement, 
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They  live  their  independent  lives 
on  a  farm  and  have  little  of  the 
community  feeling  which  makes 
the  city  so  attractive.  When  the 
motion-picture  is  introduced  in- 
to the  parish-house,  schools,  or 
churches, immediately  the  people 
gather  and  find  themselves  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

"But  what  of  young  people'/ 
They  are  at.  the  same  time  the 
inspiration  and  (lie  despair  of 
clergymen.  They  will  have  en- 
joyment. They  will  play.  They 
will  go  to  the  motion-picture 
whether  vou  want  them  to  or 
not.  The  appeal  is  stronger  than 
the  prohibition.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  self-consciousness, 
they  determine  that  they  will 
not  be  pleached  to  continually. 
All  life  becomes  an  adventure, 
and  they  determine  to  have  their 
part  in  if.  They  desire  the  good 
rather  than  the  bad,  hut  they 
want  something  all  the  time, 
whet  her  it  is  good  or  bad." 

•  all  to  mind  the  aimless 
wandering  of  the  hosts  of  young 
people  in  your  town,  Mr.  Cocks 
goes  on  to  say,  in  his  argument 
lo  prove  the  value  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture as  a  social  influence, 
and  lie  adds: 


»uitvs}  of  rathe  Freres 


THE   FLIGHT   INTO    EGYPT. 


The  new  art  that  holds  all  classes  of  people  puts  the  ancient  story  of  the  Bible  before  them  as  if  it 
wire  happening  to-day,  and,  it  is  urged,  should  be  used  by  the  Church  for  religious  instruction. 


"Thousands  of  them  were  on 
l  he  street  in  small  groups  search- 
ing for  friendship,  excitement,  and  mates.     Many  of  the  social 
and  moral  harriers  were  let  down  and  parents  were  given  many  a 
heartache  and  struggled   to  avoid  or  hide  many  a  scandal.     A 

•  •  Main  amount  of  this  is  inevitable  with  every  generation.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  motion-picture  another  element  is  intro- 
dueed.  All  through  the  day,  in  the  shops,  factories,  and  stores, 
on  the  street,  and  in  the  cars,  the  films  in  the  neighborhood 
picture-houses  have  been  discust.  These  same  young  people, 
in  large  proportion,  nightly,  now  find  their  way  to  the  'movie,' 
and  are  at  least  held  under  the  spell  of  something  more  impersonal 
than  each  other. 

"The  motion-picture  has  demonstrated  in  scores  of  cities  and 
towns  that  it  has  a  more  powerful  hold  upon  the  men  than  has 
the  saloon.  Liquor  licenses  are  falling  off;  the  comer  saloon  is  dis- 
appearing, and  sobriety  in  the  home  of  workingmen  is  supplant- 
ing the  waste  of  character,  money,  and  home-lib*  across  the  bar. 
All  of  which  demonstrates  incidentally  that  human  nature  is» 
good,  and  when  it  has  the  opportunity  to  choose  between  the 
higher  and  lower,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  will  choose 
i  tie  former. 

"Here,   then,   is  a  great    new  art    which   has  laid   hold  of  all 

•  lasses  of  people.  Its  ethical  influences  are  far-reaching  and 
vital.  Whether  we  desire  it  or  not.  it  is  here  to  stay.  The  pari 
of  wisdom  would  seem  lo  direct  that  the  Church  cooperate  in 
its  development  and  utilize  it  in  every  possible  way  in  religious 
instruction  and  in  reaching  the  unchurched  masses." 


to  say  that  the  situation  facing  us  as  individual  Christians,  or 
as  a  Church,  is  not  just  as  serious'.'  We  may  just  as  well  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  Christians 
look  upon  their  religion  as  a  condition  of  life  to  be  taken  on  or 
put  aside  as  it  suits  them,  rather  than  as  a  daily  struggle  under 
Christ's  banner,  not  merely  to  overcome  sin  in  their  own  lives 
but  to  help  others,  even  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  lo 
do  the  same." 


A' 


REGISTRATION  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE— Universal 
registration  for  war-service  has  been  broached  in  Canada, 
following  the  experiment  in  England,  ami  the  various  synods  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada,  according  to  The  Canadian 
Churchman  (Toronto),  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  it.  So 
the  editor  of  this  weekly  "can  not  help  wondering  how  many 
of  the  members  of  our  synods  would  be  as  enthusiastic  about 
a  registration  of  Christians  for  active  service  in  the  Church." 
He  is  certain  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  received  somewhat 
coldly.  "We  would  probably  be  told  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
or  that  it  is  unwise."      Yet,  he  asks: 

"Why  should  it    be  looked  upon  in  this  liirht'.'     We  recognize 
he  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  Europe.     Would  any  one  dare 


THE  COUNTRY  STORE  A  BRANCH 
CHURCH 

[ERICAX  POLITICIANS  have  found  the  country 
store  of  invaluable  service  all  through  our  history,  bm 
it  is  only  in  this  day  become  an  aid  of  the  country 
pastor.  This  we  learn  from  Rev.  Richard  L.  Shipley,  in  the 
August  Hpmiletic  Review  iXew  York),  who  calls  attention  at 
the  outset  to  the  fact  that  the  store  is  first  of  all  the  best  source 
of  information  about  the  life  of  the  community.  The  store- 
keeper hears  first  of  sickness  or  trouble  in  a  family,  and  if  the 
minister  inquires  of  him  as  he  sets  out  to  make  pastoral  calls  he 
will  not  only  save  much  time  and  travel,  but  also  will  be  able 
to  go  soonest  to  those  that  need  him  most.  This  pastor  visit- 
the  storekeeper  in  his  village  about  twice  a  week,  and,  besides 
getting  the  news  of  his  people,  finds  it  a  good  thing  to  meet  the 
men  because  there  is  "an  easy  contact  in  the  place  that  makes 
for  friendship  and  mutual  understanding."  He  believes  thai 
the  pastor  who  can  go  to  the  store  "often  enough  to  keep  in 
good  fellowship  with  the  men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  yet  not 
so  often  as  to  get  the  reputation  of  a  'store  loafer,'  has  found 
a  wise  and  profitable  way  of  working."  This  new  use  of  the 
country  store  was  made  by  the  writer  in  Virginia's  State-wide 
fight  for  prohibition  in  1014.  when  many  points  in  some  counties 
could  «   fly  be  readied  through  this  sort  of  forum,  and  he  adds: 

"I  had  never  been  able  to  organize  or  maintain  a  mid-week 
service.  The  men  were  all  hard-working  farmers  or  watermen. 
They  worked  late  and  were  compelled  to  wear  rough  clothes  ai 
their  work.     If  1  announced  a  meeting  only  a  few  of  the  most 
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pious,  and  some  of  the  least  industrious,  would  be  present. 
When  I  talked  to  the  absent  ones,  they  would  say  they  were 
tired,  or  they  had  not  shaved,  or  were  afraid  to  take  off  boots 
and  put  on  shoes,  and  give  all  the  reasons  that  every  country 
preacher  gets  from  the  men  who  do  not  come  to  meetings.  How- 
ever weak  these  excuses  were  and  however  foolish  they  may 
look  in  print,  they  were  strong  enough  to  make  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  work  I  knew  should  be  done.  1  found  that 
the  men  would  not  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes  dining  the  week 
or  come  to  the  church  wearing  their  every-day  clothes.  I  could 
find  the  most  of  them  around  the  stores  for  an  hour  each  evening, 
but  they  would  not  go  to  the  church.  I  quarreled  about  it  a 
little,  but  there  they  remained.  After  the  prohibition  campaign 
I  resolved  that  if  the  men  would  not  come  to  the  church  I  would 
go  to  the  stores.  The  proprietors  of  the  two  stores  in  the  little 
village  gladly  gave  me  permission  to  come  on  Thursday  nights 
and  hold  a  Bible  class.  To  make  it  perfectly  fair,  I  go  to  one 
store  one  week  and  the  other  store  the  next  week  in  alternation. 
For  six  months  this  weekly  Bible  class  has  had  an  average 
attendance  of  more  than  fifty  men  and  boys  in  a  village  of 
less  than  two  hundred  people.  I  now  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
important  part  of  my  work.  ...  I  believe  that  there  is  a  large 
possibility  for  this  kind  of  work  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
carrying  into  the  rural-church  work  the  extension  idea  that  has 
been. so  productive  of  good  in  the  work  of  the  city  church  in 
the  form  of  shop  meetings  and  services  in  jails  and  hospitals." 


THE   MOTORIST'S    SUMMER   REIIGION 

MR.  SOMEBODY,  from  the  city,  rolls  away  in  his 
touring-car,  leaving  the  half-empty  city  church  to 
which '  he  belongs,  and  rides  by  the  little  country 
church  near  his  summer  home  without  thinking  how  much  he 
could  help  it  by  his  attendance  and  his  sympathy.  At  least, 
that  is  how  it  seems  to  the  editor  of  The  Living  Church  (Mil- 
waukee), and  tho  he  is  speaking  to  Episcopalians,  his  words 
may  well  apply  to  those  members  of  other  Christian  bodies  who 
find  the  active  practise  of  their  religion  in  summer-time  so 
difficult.  "Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,"  he  asks, 
"shouldn't  the  motor-car  be  used  to  promote,  rather  than  to 
hinder,  the  churchgoing  of  the  summer  Sunday?" 

"Everybody  knows  that  it  is  not.  The  clergy  used  to  dread 
the  rainy  Sundays  because  of  their  disastrous  effect  upon  Sunday 
congregations.  Now  they  dread  the  bright  Sundays,  when 
Everybody  that  is  Somebody  is  off  riding  in  his  automobile, 
leaving  only  the  janitor  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  editor 
of  the  religious  paper,  to  go  to  church.  'The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,'  and  they  are  the  only  ones  left  on  Sundays." 

Of  course,  we  read,  "it  is  their  duty  to  go  to  church."  But 
"the  senior  warden,  his  wife,  and  family;  the  junior  warden,  the 
vestryman,  the  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and  the  teachers — 
it's  vacation  now,  of  course — the  director  of  the  Brotherhood 
chapter,  the  excellent  presidentess  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
and  she  of  the  sewing  society,  the  leading  lights  amid  the  twilight 
of  the  Girls'  Friendly — there  they  all  go,  speeding  more  or  less 
extravagantly,  with  a  weather-eye  out  for  possible  deputy  sheriffs 
or  motor-cycle  policemen."  And  unfortunately,  as  this  writer 
tli  inks,  they  not  only  leave  their  home  churches  empty,  but  they 
do  not  help  to  fill  up  the  country  churches,  and  instead  of 
helping  to  solve  the  rural-church  problem,  they  actually  make  it 
..')(-<■.  Once  more  he  puts  the  question,  "Why  shouldn't  the 
motor-car  be  used  to  promote  churchgoing?" 

What  a  blessing,  what  an  encouragement,  it  would  be  to  the 
ons  and  the  humble  village  folk  within  a  range  of  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Somebody's  summer  home,  if  Somebody's  motor- 
car would  firing  Somebody's  family  to  each  of  those  country 
churches  sometime  during  the  summer! 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  Mr.  Somebody,  of  the  loneliness, 
the  f'riendlessness,  the  isolation,  that  the  country  clergy  so  often 
Have  you  read  anything  about  the  rural-church  prob- 
lem? Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  increasing  sense  of  injustice, 
if  not  of  bitterness,  on  the  part  of  country  clergy  and  Church 
people,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  the  neglect 
which  they  receive  from  the  churchmen  of  the  city? 


"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  what  these  rural  and  village 
churches  need  from  you  isn't  so  much  money  as  it  is  sympathy? 
And  will  you  deny  that  that  is  just  what  you  are  not  giving 
them? 

"You  ride  by,  Mr.  Somebody,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with 
your  gay  family,  in  your  august  touring-car  that  costs  you  more 
for  its  maintenance  in  a  month  than  you  give  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  throughout  all  the  world  in  three  years.  Why  can't 
you  run  your  car  up  to  the  door  of  the  homely  little  church,  help 
your  wife  and  family  to  alight,  and  take  a  "real,  sympathetic 
part  in  the" homely  worship  that  those  homely  farmer-folk  are 
offering  within  its  walls?  Why  don't  you  give-  some  encourage- 
ment, to  the  village -missionary  who  is  seeking  to  make  bricks 
without  straw  in  that'rural  community?-  His  sermons  wouldn't 
be  so  prosy  if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  new  listeners — 
people  of  such  splendid  intellectual  caliber  as  you,  Mr."  Some- 
body— would  drive- up  occasionally  in  their  cars  and  take  an 
intelligent' part  in  the/ service."  The  choir  might  make  you 
restive  in  the  Te  Deum,  which' is  chiefly  used  in  these  "modern 
days,' in  city  as  well. as  country,  as  an  object  of  penance  for 
churchgoing,  or  it  might  flat  in  the  old  chant  during  tlie  'Gloria 
in  Excehis,  which  every  country  choir  rejoices  to  use',  chiefly 
because  of  the  certainty  that  the  organ  note  will  soar- trium- 
phantly higher  by  a  tone  or  two  than  the  soprano  singer  will 
succeed  in  reaching.  Yes,  but  you  could  show  a  heart  fullbf  sym- 
pathy with  the  few  people  and  the  tired  priest  who  are  keeping 
the  doors  of  that  little  church  open  Sunday  by  Sunday,-' if  not 
day  by  day,  who  are  helping  to  give  a  little  touch  of  idealism 
to  humdrum  lives  of  hard-working  people  in-  that  rural  country- 
side; who  are  sweeping  back  the  torrents  of  paganisnr  and  low 
morals  that  threaten  to  engulf  our  rural  communities;  .who  are 
training  the  bulwarks  of  our  democracy.  And  the  great  God. 
who  loves  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  who  made  those  forests 
of  waving  trees,  who  adorned  those  hillsides  and  plains  with 
brilliant  flowers,  who  laid  the  carpet  of  moss  and  ferris-nn'  those 
shady  places — yes,  who  deigns  to  receive  and  to  ajce'ept .  your 
expensive  form  of  worship  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  too  cold 
for  motor-riding — he  was  present  among  those  two.  or  three  who 
were  gathered  together  in  his  name  there  in  that  country  ■church 
before  you  came.  He  is  accepting  their  simple,  unadorned 
worship.  He  is  ready  to  receive  and  to  bless  and  to  give  the 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  and  that  triumphs  over  all 
misunderstanding  on  this  hot,  summer  day,  to  the  humblest 
and  least  of  all  his  children — even  to  you.  Why  not  receive  it 
from  him? 

"Mr.  Somebody  from  the  city,  amid  all  the  discussion  of  the 
rural-church  problem,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  are 
the  problem  itself?  And  that  your  automobile  is  making  the 
problem  worse?" 


GENTILE  TEAM-WORK  IN  UTAH— The  only  place  on  earth 
where  a  Jew  is  a  Gentile  is  Utah,  a  writer  in  The  Congregalionalist 
(Boston)  remarks,  as  he  points  out  that  the  line  of  religious 
demarcation  there  is  not  that  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  but 
of  Mormon  and  Gentile,  and  under  the  latter  head  are  classed 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  people  of 
no  faith.  Yet  the  work  of  the  denominations  in  Utah  has  never 
shown  remarkable  growth,  we  are  advised.  During  the  seventies 
some  churches  prospered  as  many  of  the  older  people  gave 
up  Mormonism  and  returned  to  the  church  of  their  youth,  6u< 
"after  a  few  years  this  tendency  decreased,  the  younger  genera- 
tion having  no  memories  of  any  other  church  except  the  dominant 
one  in  Utah."  The  writer  informs  us  further  that  the  zeal  of  the 
missionary  boards  to  establish  churches  everywhere  throughout 
the  State  resulted  in  much  overlapping.  To  remedy  this  condi- 
tion, -the  denominations  established  the  Utah  Interdenomina- 
tional Commission,  which  is  "as  thorough  an  organization  as 
any  in  the  land."  Without  the  consent  of  this  body  no  Church 
may  be  organized  in  a  community  already  served  by  one  or  more 
of  the  evangelical  denominations,  and,  what  is  more,  we  learn, 
from  their  official  statemenl  of  principles,  "  a  feeble  Church  should 
be  revived,  if  possible,  rather  than  a  new  one  established  to 
become  its  rival."  The  denominations  cooperating  are  the 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Christian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian,  and  the  results  of  tho  commission's 
efforts  are  described  as  "very  gratifying." 


JACKSON'S  "GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE" 

Jackson,   Mr  Thomas   Graham,   Bart.    Gothic; 
Architecture    In  France,   England,  and  Italy.    2 

vols.,  roy.  8vo,  pp.  xxii-291,  399.    Chicago  and  Cam- 
bridge:  University  Presses.    $15. 

On  few  subjects  which  continually  present 
themselves  in  visible  form  and  concrete 
example  is  misapprehension  more  general 
than  that  respecting  Gothic  architecture. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  common  supposition 
that  a  pointed  arch  makes  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture. Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  characters 
of  this  order  of  building,  and  that  only  the 
most  obvious,  not  the  most  significant 
structurally.  Moreover,  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  Gothic  is  practically  confined 
to  ecclesiastic  structures. 

Another  point  on  which  equal  misappre- 
hension is  found  is  the  relationship  of  this 
order  of  architecture  to  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Yet  the  connection  between  Gothic 
and  the  earlier  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
is  genetic.  The  first  grew  out  of  the  others, 
which  already  contained  some  of  the  princi- 
pal elements  which  make  Gothic  more  log- 
ically doveloped  here,  however,  than  in  or- 
ders which  gave  them  birth.  Furthermore, 
Gothic  development  ran  its  entire  course 
within  four  centuries,  the  Renaissance 
bringing  in  a  revival  of  the  classic  style. 

There  is  no  more  competent  guide  to  a 
knowledge  of  Gothic  than  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  Jackson.  An  architect  himself, 
he  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  noteworthy 
volumes  on  his  subject,  notable  among 
which  is  his  splendid  work,  "Byzantine 
and  Romanesque  Architecture."  In  that 
work  he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  two 
sumptuous  volumes  now  on  the  table. 

Sir    Thomas    formulates    three    canons 
which  govern  first-rate  building:    solidity 
(sound  construction),   economy    (arrange- 
ment, proportion,  fitness  of  place,  regard 
for    materials),    and    esthetic    expression. 
These  are  exemplified  in  the  best  classic 
and  medieval  structures,  including  Byzan- 
tine and  Romanesquo.     The  special  canons 
of  Gothic  architecture 'are:    full  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  concentration  of 
thrusts  and  supports,  together  with  close 
articulation  of  the  entire  building;    subor- 
dination of  orders;  freedom  of  arched  con- 
struction through  the  pointed  arch    and 
rib  and    panel    vaulting;    and    correspon- 
dence between  load  and  supports  logically 
exprest.     These  general  and  special  canons 
Sir  Thomas  states  and   expounds    in    the 
first  three  chapters,  including  a  discussion 
)f  the  Gothic  vaults.     He  then  proceeds  in 
wenty-eight  chapters  to  illustrate  his  sub- 
oct   after    what    is    known    as    "(he case 
nethod,"  applied  historically  and  nation- 
dly.     Four  chapters  deal  with  early  French 
Jothic  (e.g.,  St.  Denis,  Senlis,  Notre  Dame 
f  Paris,   Reims),  French  Gothic  (Amiens, 
to.),  French  Provincial  and  Later  Geometr- 
ical (Normandy^  Burgundy,  St.  Pierre  at 
Miartres,  etc.).     English  Gothic  (ten  chap- 
rs)  in  its  entire  development  next  comes 
ii  for  notice — transitional,  early,  and  devel- 
ped — with  two  chapters  on  Westminster 
bbey,   and   detailed    discussions   on    the 
othio  window  and  special  developments 
f  styles  (geometric  decorated,  llowing  dvr- 
•ated,  perpendicular,  etc.).     A  chapter  on 
rench  Flamboyant,  six  chapters  on  Italian 
othio,  two  on  the  Sicilian  type,  one  chap- 
r  on  southern    Italy,  and  a  Conclusion 


mako  up  the  contents,  with  tables  and  an 
index. 

From  this  statement  one  can  gather  only 
a  meager  conception  of  this  book's  char- 
acter and  value.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  plates,  drawings,  and  various  repro- 
ductions, all  of  which  are  discust  and  ex- 
pounded in  the  immediate  context.  While 
the  terminology  is  at  times  necessarily 
somewhat  technical,  and  others  than  stu- 
dents will  need  an  unabridged  dictionary 
close  at  hand,  the  treatment  is  lucid  and 
stimulating.  To  the  make-up  of  the  vol- 
umes too  much  praise  can  not  be  given. 
The  best  of  paper  (calendered  for  illustra- 
tions), wide  margins,  side-heads,  half -vel- 
lum binding,  call  for  unstinted  admiration. 
Finally,  felicitations  are  in  order  to  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Chicago  on 
their  collaboration  in  the  joint  production 
of  these  two  magnificent  volumes. 

SOME  OF  THE  LATEST  WAR-BOOKS 

Dillon,    Dr.    E.    J.    Ourselves    and    Germany. 

8vo,    312     pp.      London:     Chapman     &     Hall,    Ltd. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

While  the  present  Titanic  struggle  is  be- 
ing waged  the  fitness  of  anyone  man  to  write 
impartially  and  accurately  on  the  virtues 
and  defects  of  the  principal  combatants  may 
be  open  to  question,  but,  after  making  all 
possible  allowances  for  the  author's  prefer- 
ences and  sympathies,  it  must  be  confest 
that  Dr.  Dillon's  volume  contains  data  of 
absorbing  interest  and  value,  especially  to 
the  student  of  international  politics.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  production, 
as  one  might  imagine  from  the  title.  His 
arraignment  of  British  supineness,  unpre- 
paredness,  and  lack  of  scientific  organiza- 
tion is  just  as  manifest  and  severe  as  is  his 
castigation  of  some  of  Germany's  business 
methods  and  diplomacy. 

The  character  of  Germany,  according  to 
the  author,  is  discernible  in  her  long-planned 
schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 
To  carry  out  this  gigantic  enterprise,  not 
only  were  the  Army  and  Navy  raised  to  a 
high  point  of  efficiency,  but  the  author  gives 
instances  in  which  the  German  Government, 
fostered  in  every  possible  way  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
whole  organism  became  like  one  vast 
political  and  industrial  community.  This 
colossal  work  is  described  by  Dr.  Dillon  as 
"pacific  interpenetration,"  and  he  contends 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion it  merits: 

"The  German  procedure  was  simple,  yet 
effective  withal.  Funds  were  borrowed 
mainly  in  France,  Britain,  Belgium,  where 
investors  were  often  timid  and  bankers  are 
unenterprising.  And  then  operations  were 
begun.  The  first  aim  pursued  and  attained 
was  to  acquire  control  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  experimented  on.  With  this 
object  in  view,  banks  of  credit  were  estab- 
lished, which  lavished  on  German  traders 
every  help,  information,  and  encourage- 
ment that  could  be  given." 

His  argument  is  briefly  that  Germany 
had  mobilized  her  finances  long  before  she 
had  mobilized  her  t  roops.  He  is  unqualified 
in  his  admiration  of  German  industry,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  cohesiveness.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  just  as  unqualified  in 
condemning  some  of  Germany's  business 
methods: 


"In  order  to  strangle  concerns  that  com- 
pete with  them  successfully,  the  average 
German  merchant  sticks  at  nothing.  His 
maxim  is  that  in  trade,  as  in  all  forms  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  necessity  knows 
no  law,  and  he  is  himself  the  judge  of 
necessity." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Germany  and  Rus- 
sia," the  author  shows  how  the  persistent 
Teutonic  commercial  influence  was  slowly 
but  surely  striking  at  the  vitals  of  Russian 
trade,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  freeing 
Russia  from  the  meshes  of  the  German  net 
was  a  war  between  the  two  peoples.  Under 
"Teuton  Polities,"  the  question  of  double 
naturalization  is  dealt  with.  The  Teuton 
doctrine  and  practise,  he  says,  "are  that 
Germans  may  insinuate  themselves  into  a 
country,  and  in  the  guise  of  loyal  citizens 
become  conversant  with  its  secrets,  and 
then  use  them  to  its  hurt."  The  chapter 
on  "Perils  of  Party  Politics,"  and  the  one 
on  the  "Problems  of  the  Future,"  are 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  both  sides  in  the 
great  struggle.     He  says: 

"For  this  war,  far  from  ending  the  tragic 
duel  between  the  two  types  of  community 
life  in  Europe,  is  but  one  of  its  transient 
episodes 

"We  (British)  continue  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  interests,  parochial  and  parlia- 
mentary, which,  tho  quite  human,  are  ut- 
terly off  the  line  of  racial  and  imperial 
progress." 

An  introduction  to  the  volume  has  been 
written  by  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia.  A  book  of  such 
value  ought  to  have  an  index. 

My  Secret  Service:  Vienna,  Sofia,  Constan- 
tinople, Nish,  Belgrade,  Asia  Minor,  etc.  By  the 
Man  Who  Dined  with  the  Kaiser.  Illustrated  with 
Facsimiles,  etc.  Pp.  xiii-235.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     $1  net. 

Inscribed  to  Lord  Northcliffe  "in  grate- 
ful recollection  of  the  keen  interest  he  has 
shown  in  these  adventures,"  this  volume 
by  an  anonymous  author  (an  amateur,  ap- 
parently), purports  to  give  intimate  and 
secret  information  about  great  personalities 
and  great  moments  of  the  war.  The  pub- 
lishers announce  that  "this  anonymous,  but 
fully  authenticated,  neutral  was  hired  by 
Lord  Northcliffe  to  scout  for  the  London 
Daily  ^[ail  at  Adrianople,  Sofia,  Vienna, 
and  other  German  war-centers.  He  met  and 
interviewed  in  Constantinople,  so  he  says, 
the  famous  von  Hersing  and  heard  from  his 
own  lips  the  account  of  his  wonderful  jour- 
ney in  a  German  submarine  (f'-ol)  from 
Wilhelmshaven  to  Constantinople.  Dis- 
guised as  a  steel-driller,  he  penetrated  the 
"German  Holy  of  Holies,"  the  Krupp  fac- 
tories at  Essen.  He  wormed  his  way  into 
the  famous  banquet  at  Nish,  whereat  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  entertained  the 
Kaiser.  His  description  of  the  royal  pair 
is  too  severe  to  be  accepted  as  accurate. 
The  whole  narrative,  in  fact,  is  vitiated  by 
a  too-partisan  bias.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in- 
teresting. The  reporter's  enjoyment  of 
his  peculiar  assignment,  he  remarks,  was: 
tempered  not  a  lit  tie  by  the  knowledge  that, 
if  discovered,  he  would  be  instantly  taken 
out  and  shot.  He  describes  the  Emperor 
as  a  sick  man,  eating  and  drinking  nothing 
during  the  banquet.  "The  Kaiser,"  he 
says,  "is  not  a  tall  man,  as  he  is  represented 
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When  We  Have 
Game  In  Plenty 

THE  day  is  coming  when 
we  shall  have  game  in  as 
great  plenty  in  this  country 
as  we  did  fifty  years  ago — when 
quail,  grouse,  ducks,  wild  turkeys, 
will  be  a  common  and  appreci- 
ated sight  on  the  table  and  in  the 
fields  and  woods. 

Has  it  ever  occured  to  you 
that  you  can  hasten  the  arrival 
of  that  day  !  You  can — by  means 
of  game  farming. 

Game    Farming  is  Pleasant 
and  Profitable 

To  anyone  who  has  a  small  amount 
of  land  game  farming  will  prove  profit- 
able and  pleasant — profitable  because 
the  demand  for  birds  and  eggs  is 
much  greater  than  the  supply  and 
good  prices  are  paid  —  pleasant  be- 
.  'use  it  is  profitable  and  because  you 
not  only  supply  your  own  table  with 
an  abundance  of  good  food  but  also 
in  many  instances  enjoy  good  sport 
from  the  birds  you  raise. 

The  more  birds  raised  the  better 
hunting  there  will  be.  Already  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  those  who 
own  large  acreage  are  being  paid  by 
sportsmen  for  the  game  they  raise 
and  liberate. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  subject 
from  any  standpoint  write  for  our 
booklet,  "Game  Farming  for  Profit 
and  Pleasure".  It  is  well  worth 
reading.  Sent  free  on  request.  Please 
use  the  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  94 

BEQCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and 
"H.  C."  Smokeless  Shottfun  Powders;  J.. 
A  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Pow- 
der; Dynamite  for  Farmin?. 


Came  Breeding  Deot.,  Room  94 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

f .c  itlemen:      Please    send    rne  a  copy   of   "Game 
1'armin?  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".     1  am  inten    i-  ,1 

in  same  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of 


Name.. 
Address 


to  be  in  photographs,  and  by  the  sick;  of  the 
great  massive  figure  of  the  hawk-nosed 
Ferdinand,  the  great  war-lord  seems  al- 
most diminutive."  Von  Falkenhayn,  he 
notes,  is  a  more  imposing  figure  than  either 
of  them,  a  man  of  refinement,  and  good- 
looking.  ' '  Interested  as  I  was  in  the 
Kaiser,"  he  goes  on,  "I  was  hardly  less 
interested  in  von  Falkenhayn,  who  is  the 
brain  of  the. great  German  war-machine. 
Whenever  I  looked  across  at  him  as  he  sat 
chatting  quite  freely  with  the  Kaiser  and 
Ferdinand,  I  had  the  impression  that  here 
was  a  man  with  -  far-reaching  vision  and 
great  executive  power." 

Williams,  Wythe.  Passed  by  the  Censor.  With 
Portraits  and  Introduction  .by  Myron  T.  Herriek. 
Pp.  270.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
1.50  net.  "  >■•' 

Wythe  Williams,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  author  of  this  graphic  account  of  actual 
experiences,  has  been  with  the  French  ar- 
mies on  the  Western  front  and  seen  much 
of  the  fiercest  fighting.  He  had  the  further 
advantage  of  an  experience  in  a  French 
military  prison,  whither  lie  Avas  thrust  for 
trying  to  get  to  the  front  "without  a  pass. 
His  story,  with  the  full  flavor  of  the  alert 
American  journalist,  is  highly  illuminative, 
even  amusing  at  times,  and  makes  a  diver- 
sion largely  from  the  tragic  atmosphere 
usual  in  most  books  of  its  class.  Not  that 
the  tragic  element  is  absent.  The  author's 
invincible  cheerfulness,  persisting  up  to  the 
brink  of  the  successive  infernos"  he  wit- 
nessed, yields  at  certain  phases  of  the  ter- 
rible game.  His  description  of  "the  field 
of  glory  "  is  one  of  the  most  harrowing  word- 
pictures  that  have  recently  appeared.  Mr. 
Williams's  keen  and  vivid  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  France  in  arms  is  among  the 
striking  features  of  his  book.  The  author's 
description  of  Chenal's  singing  of  "The 
Marseillaise"  should  take  its  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  war. 

"I  do  not  remember  what  was  the  stage- 
setting.  1  do  not  believe  I  saw  it.  All  I 
remember  was  Chenal  standing  at  the  top 
of  a  short  flight  of  steps  with  the  soldier 
chorus;  and  on  either  side  little  clusters  of 
children. 

'"Up,  sous  of  France,  the  call  of  glory.' 
Chenal  swept  down  to  the  footlights.  The 
singer  wore  a  white  silk  gown,  draped  in 
perfect  Grecian  folds.  She  wore  the  larjje, 
black  Alsatian  head-dress,  in  one  corner  of 
which  was  pinned  a  small  tricolored  cockade. 
She  has  often  been  called  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Paris.  The  description  was 
too  limited.  With  the  next  lines  she  threw 
her  arms  apart,  drawing  out  the  folds  of 
the  gown  into  the  tricolor  of  France — heavy 
folds  of  red  silk  draped  over  one  arm  and 
blue  over  the  other.  Her  head  was  thrown 
hack.  Her  tall,' slender  figure  simply  vi- 
brated with  the  feeling  of  the  words  that 
poured  forth  from  her  lips.  She  was  sub- 
lime. Above  her  voice  could  be  sensed 
the  surging  emotions  that  seemed  to  sweep 
over  the  house  in  waves.  The  audience 
cheered  and  stamped  their  feet  and  wept. 
Then  came  the  wonderful  'Amour  sacre 
de  la  patrie' — Sacied  love  of  country — 
verse.  The  crashing  of  the  orchestra 
ceased,  dying  away  almost  to  a  whisper; 
Chenal  drew  the  folds  of  the- tricolor  cloak 
about  her.  Then  she  bent  her  head,  and 
drawing  the  flag  to  her  lips,  kissed  it  rev- 
erently! The  first  words  came  like  a  sob 
from  her  soul.  From  then  until  the  end 
of  the  verse  one  seemed  to  live  through  Hie 
history  of  France.  .  .  .  Chenal  drew  a  short 
jeweled  sword  from  the  folds  of  her  gown 
and  stood,  silent  and  superb,  with  the  folds 
of  the  flag  draped  around  her.  .  .  .  She 
seemed  to  tvpif'y  Empire  and  Republic 
throughout  all  time." 


Patterson,  J.  H.  (Lieutenant-Colonel,  I).  S.  0.1. 
With  the  Zionists  in  Gallipoli.  Nvo,  pp.  v-307. 
New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Company.     $2  net. 

Colonel  Patterson,  the  author  of  this  in- 
teresting and  personal  narrative  of  the  Gal- 
lipoli  campaign,  is  a  distinguished  English 
soldier,  a  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  has  served  the  British  Empire  almost 
all  his  life,  having  seen  service  in  India, 
South  Africa,  Egypt ,  and  even  in  the  Ameri- 
can Northwest.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Man-eaters  of  the  Tsavo"  and  "In  the 
Grip  of  the  Nyika."  His  latest  volume 
was  written  during  a-  month  of  enforced 
idleness  spent  in  "an  effort  to  recruit  his 
health,"  as  he  says,  and  "to  take  a  more 
useful  hand  in  the  great  drama  now  ap- 
proaching its  climax. ' '  Colonel  Patterson's 
story  is  principally  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Zion  Mule  Corps,  the  first  Jew- 
ish military  unit,  he  avers,  that  has  occurred 
in  history  since  the  days  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus. It  is  composed  of  Russian-born  refu- 
gees from  Palestine — over  500  men  and  of- 
ficers— who  preferred  "  to  go  back  to  Egypt , 
the  old  land  of  bondage,  rather  than  serve 
under  the  Turks."  The  author  states  thai 
the  object  of  his  book  is  to  interest  t bo 
Hebrew  nation  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Zion- 
ists, and  "to  show  them  of  what  their 
Russian  brothers  are  capable,  even  under 
command  of  an  alien  in  race  and  religion. 
Not  unnaturally  the  Biblical  note  is  at 
times  dominant  in  the  colonel's  chapters. 

Gleason,  Arthur,  and  Helen  Hayes.  Golden 
Lads.  Pp.  262.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1.30. 

After  reading  numerous  books  purport- 
ing to  give  "truths"  about  this  great 
world-war,  we  become  convinced  that  no 
words  are  strong  enough  to  depict  its  real 
horrors.  Mr.  Gleason,  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, Red-Cross  worker,  and  Anglo- 
French  sympathizer,  gives  thrilling  ac- 
counts of  conditions  as  he  saw  them.  Of 
the  "atrocities"  in  Belgium,  we  find  reports 
of  a  "friend,"  or  a  "friend's  friend,"  or 
what  "some  one  saw  or  heard."  Anti- 
Germans  will  revel  in  the  accounts  he 
gives.  Fair-minded  readers  will  be  inclined 
to  reserve  judgment.  Mr.  Gleason  says: 
"The  Belgians  do  not  care  one  hit  for 
German  reforms;  they  do  not  even  con 
sider  them;  they  simply  ignore  them.' 
"What  war  does,"  says  the  author,  "is  tc 
reveal  human  nature.  It  does  not  altei 
it — it  heightens  the  brutality  and  the 
heroism." 

Huidekoper,  Frederie  Louis.  Military  Lnprc 
paredness  of  the  United  States.  A  History  o 
American  Land  Forces  from  Colonial  Times  unti 
June  1,  1915.  With  an  Introduction  by  Major-Genera 
Leonard  Wood.  8vo,  pp.  xx-735.  New  York:  Th' 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  subtitle  of  this  work  fairly  describe 
it,     As  it  carries  "1915"  on  its  title-page 
its  many  well-printed  pages  must  have  heei 
pre  ared  before  Preparedness  became  sue! 
a  recognized  issue;  and  in  a  way,  therefore 
it  may  have  been  prophetic.     The  record 
quoted  will  not  comfort  pacifists,  for  fror 
the  Revolution  down  they  show  that  wa 
on    American    soil,    or   war   anywhere  b 
Americans,    has   found    them    lacking   th 
essential  readiness  to  fight,  tho  not  lackin 
in  spirit.     Of  course  ihe  pacifists  will  nc 
accept  gladly  this  conclusion:    "The  fur 
damental  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  strife. 
They  may,  however,  find  it  hard  to  dispul 
these  further  conclusions:   "  Adequate  pre] 
aration  for  war  has  never  yet  in  history  bee 
made  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  witl 
out     unnecessary    slaughter,     unjustifiah 
expense,  and  national  peril.     It  is  only 
the  years  of   peace  that  a  nation  can  > 
made  ready  to  fight." 
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But  outward  'mid  t-ln •  homeless  wasl 
The  battle-fleet  held  on  its  way; 

>n  either  aide  the  torn  seas  raced. 
Over  the  bridge  blew  up  the  spray; 

I  lie  quartermaster  at  the  wheel 

Steered  through  the  night  his  ship  of  si 


■:  I. 


Dnco  from  a   mast  head  blinked  a  linht 

The  Admiral  spoke  unto  the  Fleet; 

swift  answers  Mashed  along  the  Bight, 

The  chart-house  glimmered  through  the  sleet; 
\  hell  rang  from  the  engine-room, 

Mid  ere  il   ceased       the  great  trims'  hoom! 

riien  thunder  through  the  silence  broke 

Mid   rolled   along  the  sullen  deep; 
\  hundred  gUUS  Hashed  fire  and  spoke, 

Which  England  heard  not  In  her  sleep 

Nor  dreamed  of,  while  her  lighting  sons 

red  and  Bred  the  blazing  guns. 

Dawn   broke   in    England,   BWeet  and   clear; 

Birds  In  the  brake,  the  lark  in  heaven 
Made  musical  the  morning  air; 

But  distant,  shattered,  scorched,  and  riven. 

Gathered  the  ships — ay,  dawn  was  well 

Uler  night's  red  and  raging  hell. 

But  some  came  not  with  break  of  liffht, 
Nor  looked  upon  the  saffron  dawn; 

They  keep  the  watch  of  endless  Night. 
On  the  SOft  breast  of  ocean  borne. 

<>  waking  England,  rise  and  pray 

For  sons  who  guard  thee  night  and  day! 


Tho  old  Dyekman  farmhouse  al  Broad- 
way and  204th  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  been  presented  to  the  City  to  be  used 

as  ;i  historical  museum.  1 1  was  built 
at  the  close  of  the   Revolution,   and   its 

walls  are  rich  in  historical  associations. 
Mr.  Arthur  ( iuilennaii,  who  seems  to  be 
almost    the    only    poet    to    find    inspiration 

in  the  picturesque  chronicles  of  Manhattan, 

has  made  it.  the  subject,  of  this  interesting 
ballad,  which  wo  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

THE   DYCKMAN   HOUSE 

]Jv    Aid  111  H    ( i  I  [TERM  v  v 

Main  as  the  brass  of  an  old  sword-hilt, 

9  I  lie  tale  of  t  he  house  that    t  he    I  >\  ckmaii  .  built  . 

ii  Charles  the  Second's  jo\  ial  reign, 
hi    the  llrst   of  the  Dyekman  strain, 
'air-haired,  ruddy,  strong,   and   Bhrewd, 
'leared  the  soil,  and  his  hards  brood 

illed  the  WOlVOS  in  their  rocky   lairs, 
limed  the  loam  with  iron  shares. 


nil  a  hundred  years  had  fled; 

ell  the  Dyekman  race  had  sped; 
>»ee(,  their  orchards,  broad  their  farms 

hen  Freedom  called  (rue  men  to  arms. 
hey   nursed  no  doubts  of  the  need  of  fore, 
hey  did  their  part  as  a   thing  of  COUTSC, 
J  it  111  they  sallied,  boy  and  man, 

illiam,  head  of  the  D.vcktnan  elan. 

ink  the  Meld,  and  his  three  good  sons 

arched  along  with  their  flintlock  guns 

iraham  bold,  and  Michael  keen. 

id  blithe  young  William,  aged  thirteen. 


rough  the  war  with  its  changing  tides 
e  Dyckmans  fought  in  the  gallant  Guides. 
eir  chronicles  may  still  he  found 
the  blood-stained  roll  of  the  Neutral  Grouni 
d  yellowed,   time-worn  records  tell 
w  sturdy   Abraham   Dyekman  fell. 
Iding  the  camp  of  De  l,anee>'s  corps, 
I  how  young  William  paid  that  score. 

<v  at  last!     Tn  full  retreat 

nded  the  tramp  of  alien  feet. 
1    ttlng  thcVle  we  love;    and  then 
'1  !  Dyckmans  came  to  their  own  again. 


CONCRETE       FOK     rtRMAHCNCE 


MM  A  Enfmtt    Home  of  Le  Page  s  Glu 

3f„.SK3Sra.  ■-■- 


Reinforced  Concrete 
for  Your  Building 

Build  in  reinforced  concrete — the  log- 
ical construction  for  most  industrial  build- 
ings. Its  first  cost  is  lower  than  any  other 
fire-proof  material.  Its  upkeep  cost  is 
the  lowest  of  all  materials. 

Concrete  will  protect  your  business — 
building,  contents  and  employes — against 
fire.  Insurance  rates  on  concrete  are  the 
lowest  obtainable.  There  are  other  ad- 
vantages—  concrete  is  vermin-proof  and 
sanitary,  affords  maximum  daylight  and 
ventilation,  and   can  be  erected  quickly. 

Information  about  Reinforced  Concrete 
Ask  your  architect  about  all  of  the  advantages 
of  concrete  for  your  building;.  Send  for  our  hook 
"Reinforced  Concrete  for  Factory  Construction." 
It  shows  numerous  reinforced  concrete  buildings, 
costs,  how  long  to  complete,  etc.  Free  to  ex- 
ecutives upon  request — use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Memhers  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
iO  Broad  Street.  New  York  c:orn  Ex.  Bank  Bldgr..  Chicago 

Philadelphia     Boston     St.  Louis     Minneapolis     Des  Moiiu-s    Dayton 


ViiUV*U> 


Tin    An  \s  PoRTl  \nii  (':  \n  si   Co.    .;"  Broad  St..  \,  u  York,  ot  Com  Exchange  Bank  Hld;^..  Chicago. 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings,  including  Lofts,  Warehouses,  Factories, 
Cold  Storage  Plant-.  Stables,  Business  Garages,      1  expect  to  build  a 

Nature  of  Business 

Xanio  of  my  Architect 1-A-5-5-10 
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, woo  J  uoists  Oiveway  to 

WsoJ  Slool  Beams 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  building  with  wooden  joists  and  studs  is  fast  being 
superseded  everywhere  by  the  use  of  KAHN  PRESSED  STEEL  CON- 
STRUCTION. The  reasons  are  clear  enough.  Permanence,  safety  and  economy 
recommend  the  newer  way. 

VERMINPROOE — Decay  and  vermin  are  impossibilities. 

NO    CRACKED    PLASTER— HY-RIB   reinforces  the  plaster  and    prevents 
cracking  of  ceilings  and  walls. 

EIREPROOF — The  danger  and  expense  of  fire  is  absolutely  eliminated,  as  there 
is  nothing  about  the  construction  that  can  burn. 

ECONOMICAL — No  forms,  centering  or  special  equipment  required.      Easier 

to  build  than  wood.  Initial  cost  but 
little  more — final  economy  greater, 
because  of  increased  worth  of  build- 
ing and  lower  cost  of  maintenance. 
For  stores,  schools,  apartment 
houses,  office  buildings,  factories, 
residences  —  KAHN  PRESSED 
STEEL  is  the  logical  construction. 

Learn  all  about  this  splendid  type 
of  modern  construction.  New  cata- 
log is  very  useful  to  prospective 
builders.  Write  for  Pressed  Steel 
Catalog  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  STANDARD    DICTIONARY     in  nrrdod   in  every 
American  home  where  education  anil  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 


Common  Butterflies,  Moths,  Insects 


*4. 


%4    ^/     ^ 


Reproduced  in  their  natural 
colors — with  their  common 
and    scientific     names. 

I.  Common  Butterflies 
and  Moths.     27  cents. 

II.  Common  Insects. 
27  cents. 

Prepared  under  (he  supervision 
of  William  Beutenm'iller.  Cura- 
tor of  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York. 


FUNK  *•  WAGNALLS  I  OMP  \  s  V 
3.')1  w  K'o  in  b  Avi  rcrj 

N  tlVVn 


Garage**^. 


10  x  12  feet  "Steelcote" 

Edwarda  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal     for   illustrated   catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  337-387  Eggleston  Ave., Cincinnati,  0. 


Campbell  Oscillating   Irrigator 

Under  ordinary  city  pressure  will  thoroughly  irrigate 
a  strip  up  to  70  ft.  long  in  a  few  minutes.  Instantly 
adjustable  so  as  to  cover  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
machine  as  desired.  Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  simply 
attach  to  K  inch  hose,  regulate  stroke  to  cover  area 
desired,  and  turn  on  the  water.  Extremely  light  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  the  irrigation 
of  lawns,  seed  beds  and  small  gardens.  Price,  8  ft. 
length,  $15.00;  14  ft.  length,  $25.00,  I-'.  O.  B.  Jackson- 
ville. Money  back,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satisfactory  after  lOdays'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,  Florida 


But  the  camping  foe  had  left  their  land 
Bare  as  the  back  of  a  baby's  hand. 
AVaste  were  the  fields  and  the  orchards,  too; 
Burned  was  the  home  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Dyckman  breed  were  men  of  force; 

They  took  their  task  as  a  tiling  of  course. 

Again  they  plowed  their  wasted  leas, 

Again  they  set  their  orchard  trees; 

With  toughened  timbers,  marked  by  fire, 

From  tumbled  barn  and  ruined  byre. 

They  raised  the  framework,  strongly  planned, 

Of  this  old  house.     Long  may  it  stand 

A  monument  for  coming  years 

Of  the  last  of  the  flower  of  the  pioneers. 

For  in  this  brave  old  house  survives 
The  lesson  blazed  by  its  builders'  lives: 

"Be  true;   and  keep,  whate'er  befall. 

The  faith  that  each  man  owes  to  all. 

Be  strong;  for  strength  shall  purge  you  clear 

Of  all  rriean  hatreds  born  of  Fear. 

Then,  should  the  years  that  hither  press. 

Bring  other  days  of  storm  and  stress, 

A  race  of  clean-limbed,  clear-eyed  men 

Shall  look  the  world  in  the  face  again." 


From  Harper's  Magazine  we  take  this 
moving  expression  of  the  poetry  of  parent- 
hood. Since  Coventry  Patmore's  time, 
this  field  has  been  largely  neglected,  and 
it  is  good  to  find  so  beautiful  a  theme  so 
beautifully  sung. 

TO  MY  CHILDREN— ASLEEP 

By  Alan  Sullivan 

List  to  their  gentle  breathing  in  the  night, 

Flushed  pink  with  slumber.     Now  their  curious 
eyes. 

Pale-lidded,  shine  not,  nor  their  glances  bright 
Welcome  the  new  day  with  its  new  surprize. 

Bow  still  the  feet  that  raced — that  leapt,  as  light 
As  the  small  cloud  that  loiters  in  the  skies: 

J  low  rare  the  bud  before  its  opening  hour 

With  fragrance  that  we  find  not  in  the  perfect 
flower. 

And  who  am  I  to  bring  this  rapture  down, 

Irradiant,  to  bless  the  arid  earth? 
For  I  have  ventured  to  the  high  unknown 

And  grasped  the  Godhead  in  the  hour  of  birth; 
My  clay  has  dared  to  wear  a  kingly  crown, 

And  raid  the  heavens  to  appease  my  dearth: 
So  close  the  ways  of  finite  mortals  bend 
To  mysteries  that  round  our  fleeting  lives  extend. 

Now,  as  the  days  pass,  they  will  grow  and  make 
A  God  of  me — less  worshipful  than  they: 

Of  my  imperfect  image  they  will  take 
Only  the  good,  will  talk  of  me  at  play, 

Will  weave  me  through  their  souls,  so  that  to 
break 
Their  gentle  vision  is  to  take  away 

Their  best  delight.     Ah,  none  but  children  see 

Behind  the  world-worn  man  his  lost  divinity. 

To  them  dim  years  will  open :  to  their  gaze 
Will  mystery  and  prophecy  unfold, 

Strange  lights  will  shine  upon  them,  and  the  ray: 
Of  unborn  knowledge  be  in  flame  outroiled ; 

No  wonder  will  their  wondrous  eyes  amaze; 
But  God  will  baffle  as  he  did  of  old, 

Till,  on  the  steps  of  wisdom,  it  is  given 

That  man,  being  wise,  may  climb — a  child— 1< 
heaven. 

And  if,  still  tender,  they  shall  think  of  me, 
Keep  green   the  spot  and  guard  the  sprinRin 
grass, 
Then  I  too  shall  remember,  being  free 

From  earthly  duty:  I  shall  hear  them  pass, 
Catch  even  the  word,  and  live  on  memory 

Of  small,  fond  things:   My  soul  shall  not  hara' 
Those  whom  I  dragged  to  earth.   ...  See  ho 

they  stir! 
Put   out   the   llghtl     The   gloom   cloaks  best 
worshiper.  ^^^^__ 

GREAT  BEAR  SPKING  WATKR 
50c  the  case  of  six  slass  stoppered  bottles 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HETTY  GREEN'S  PHILOSOPHY 

i(  \/"OU    never    saw    my    name    on    a 

*■     charity  list,  did  you?"  demanded 

the   woman   financier  of  a  reporter  once, 

"but  I    built   whole   blocks   of   buildings 

in  Chicago  when  the  workingmen  there 
had  to  have  employment."  And  that 
was  the  key-note  to  Hetty  Green's  phi- 
losophy of  charity.  She  was  willing  to 
give  where  the  giving  would  produce  good, 
but  she  had,  according  to  her  son,  no  desire 
to  see  her  name  broadcast  as  a  patroness 
of  l  his  or  that.  Inevitably  such  an  an- 
nouncement would  have  brought  floods 
of  demands  from  cranks  and  promoters 
in  Legion. 

We  are  told  in  the  New  York  Sun  that, 
whether  she  exprest  it  or  not,  this  great 
business  genius  had  a  keen  feeling  for  the 
esteem  of  the  world.  She  wanted  to  be 
understood,  and  thought  well  of,  hut  she 
wanted  to  live  according  to  the  Bible — 
which  was  her  guide,  she  explained, 
through  all  her  dealings.  Nevertheless 
we  hear  many  odd  and  often  amusing 
anecdotes  of  her.  For  instance,  the  New 
York  Tribune,  tells  us  of  what  she  thought 
about  t  lie  modern  woman  : 

Mrs.  (i reen  blamed  conditions  largely  on 
the  extravagance  of  women.  She  said: 
"The  women  of  America  have  helped  to 
make  our  times.  All  they  live  for,  all  they 
care  for,  is  clot  lies  t  he  latest  shape  in  hats, 
the  newest -fancied  skirts.  And  they  are 
none  too  particular  how  they.gel  what  they 
want  or  who  pays  for  it.  Oh,']  am  not  saying 
that  American  women  are  not  moral,  but  I 
do  say  that  t  hey  do  not  care  what  price  their 
husbands,  and  fathers,  and  brothers,  pay  for 
the  luxury  and  finery  they  demand.  More 
men  are  driven  to  dishonesty  by  the  white 
hand  of  a  woman  stuck  all  over  witli 
jewels  than  by  their  own  love  of  horses, 
rich  food,  and  gay  times.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  or  John  1).  Rockefeller 
could     stop    the     hard     times    to-day      lull 

the\  will  not  do  it.  It  will  cost  the  United 
states  Government  $28,000,000  to  colled 

that  $29,000,000  line." 

Continuing  along  the  same  line,  Mrs. 
Greeil  attacked  the  Administration  of 
Roosevelt,  holding  to  the  opinion  that  he 
was  largely  to  blame  for  the  hard  times. 
She  said  plainly  that  Roosevelt  had 
failed  to  make  good  and  called  him  '"a 
Irust-buster  who  didn't  bust  trusts." 
"I  saw-  this  situation  coming,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Green,  ■"and  I  predicted  it.  I  saw 
that  the  rich  were  approaching  'he  brink  and 
that  a  panic  was  inevitable.  Some  of  the 
solidest  men  in  the  Street  came  to  me  and 
wanted  to  unload  all  sorts  of  things,  from 
palatial  residences  to  automobiles.  When 
the  crash  came  1  had  money,  and  1  was 
one  of  the  very  few  who  really  had  it. 
The  others  had  their  securities  and  their 
values.  I  had  the  cash  and  they  had  to 
come  io   me." 

In  the  New  York  Sun  a  writer  describes 

what  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
deciding  features  of  the  wooing  of  Edward 


The  Test  of  Filing 


Here's  a  Sample 
of  what,  he  sees 


the 
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Rand  Visible-Name  Guides 

and  Folders  are  the  most  economical, 
most,  efficient  and  most  lasting. 

Ask  your  File  Clerk  if  such  an  equip- 
ment wouldn't  simplif y  your  filing  prob- 
lems,— make  it  easier  to  hie  as  well  as 
to  find. 

Better  yet  —  make  an  actual  test 
in  your  files. 


is  Finding 

— and  Visibility  is 
biggest  factor. 

Important  papers  may   be  easily 
filed  but  to  find  them  quickly  is 
the     real     test.       If    you    can     see 
what  you  want,  both  filing  and  find- 
ing are  simplified. 
Files  should  meet  certain  needs  at  min- 
imum   cost.       Otherwise    they     are     merely 
"receptacles  for  storing." 

It  isn't  the  kind  of  file  that  counts, — it's  the 
system  inside  that  determines  its  serviceability. 

Visible- 
Name 

Guides  and  Folders 

furnish  the  ideal  system  and  mark  a  new  epoch 
in  filing.  They  bring  the  name  squarely  before 
the  line  of  vision  making  both  filing  and  find- 
ing simple,  easy  and  effective. 

The  Patent  Celluloid  Tab,  with  face  set  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  gives  perfect  Visibility 
of  name  whether  guides  or  folders  stand  up- 
right or  lean  forward  or  backward.  Ordinary 
kinds  give  only  a  partial  view. 

Three  Points  to  Remember 

1.  RAND  Visible-Name  Guides  and  Folders  are  made 
to  stand  hard  usage  and  lonj  wear, — they're  practically 
indestructible.  The  Guides  are  made  of  best  quality  pearl 
grey  pressboard  cut  vith  the  grain  which  makes  them  ex- 
tremely tough  and  durable  yet  pliable  and  full  of  "spring." 
This  prevents  breaking. 

2.  RAND  Visible-Name  Guides  and  Folders  never  be- 
come useless.  If  an  account  changes  or  a  correspondent 
is  dropped,  simply  remove  old  name  slip,  type  a  new  one 
on  specially  perforated  slips  which  wa  furnish,  and  insert 
in  tab.  A  simple  operation  easily  performed  that  saves 
money. 

3.  Names  are  always  clean  and  legible.  The  Celluloid 
Tab  completely  protects  them  from  becoming  soiled  and 
otherwise  obscured  by  long  use  and  frequent  handling  as 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  guides. 


This  Coupon 
Brings  Free  Samples 


Sign  and  mail  it  today. 


Here's  what  one  File  Clerk  said: 

"With  such  an  equipment  filing  is  a  joy.  When 
you  pull  out  a  drawer  (whet  her  top  or  bottom) 
the  names  actually  stare  you  in  the  face." 

No  need  to  hunt  for  hidden,  tucked-away  or 
misplaced  folders, — no  "hide  and  seek"  for  cor- 
respondence or  valuable  papers.  Every  name 
stands  out  like  a  harvest  moon, — every  record 
easy  to  find.  Any  particular  Smith's  correspon- 
dence can  be  picked  from  a  drawer  filled  with 
hundreds  of  "Smiths." 


The  Rand  Company,  Box  D-soo 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of 
Rand  Visible-Name  Card  Records  and  Indexes 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  sample  of  your  Visible-Name  po/^rs 
Size: x for  use  in File 


Name. 


City. 


.State. 


Business 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think    of    some  | 
simple   thing    to  | 
patent.     Protect 
your  ideas,   they  may  bring   you    wealth.     Write  for 
"Needed     Inventions"    and    "How   to  Get  Your  ] 
Patent.  '  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


m 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK- 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SCNO   FOR    BOOKLET  SHOWING    PHOTOS  Of   MEN  WITH] 

ANBWiTHOirrTHE  PERFECT   LEG   FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  Mayfield 
Av.,  Dept.  D,  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 


Rrgmeni^  ^-3 

Stand  the  Wear  and  Tear 

Forcing  a  collar  button  through  stiff  collars 
soon  tells  on  ordinary  buttons.  The  gilt  wears 
off;  the  brass  discolors  the  skin  in  hot  weather, 
blackens  the  collar— the  button  holes  tear. 

Avoid  this — wear  collar  buttons  with  the 
name  Krementz  stamped  on  the  back. 

In  14  Kt.  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  25c.  each;  ! 
Solid  Gold,  $1 ;  14  Kt.  Solid  Gold,  $1.50. 
by  your  dealer  under  this  guarantee: 

"If  damaged  from  arjv  ruuse, 
^^^       a  new  button  FREE." 
<^3^     Send  for  booklet. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
15  Chejtnut  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 

BUS! 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get   into    this    rapidly   Ull  A1IIPPI! 

growing  business  either  III  I  I  V  I  t  pS 

.k  .\   proprietor  or  an  '■'  "   ■  ■  ■■  w 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  airt  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
iUuininants.  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth,  $i.oo  net;  by  mail,  tl.iz. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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My  Pet 
Corn 

Ended  This  Way 

Written  by  a  Blue-jay  User 

I  had  a  corn  which  bothered  me  for 
years.  It  spoiled  ahundred  evenings. 

Nothing  in  my  life  had  yielded 
such  a  sum  of  pain. 

I  did  what  all  do — pared  it,  daubed 
it.  But  I  caused  more  soreness  than 
I  saved  in  pain. 

And  the  corn  remained. 

Then  I  read  of  Blue-jay. 

One  night  I  applied  it,  and  the  pain  for- 
ever stopped.  In  two  days  I  removed  it, 
and  the  corn  was  gone. 

Never  since,  believe  me,  have  I  let  a  corn 
ache  twice.        

No  friend  of  mine  now  ever  has  a  corn. 
I  told  them  all  of  Blue-jay.  It  ha9  never 
failed — I  know  it  cannot  fail. 

Now  I  write  this  to  say  to  every  woman 
that  corns  are  out-of-date.  The  pain  ends 
instantly  with  Blue-jay.  And  the  corn  soon 
disappears. 

Once  prove  this  and  you  will  keep  as  free 
from  corns  as  I  do.  And  it  is  well  worth 
while.     Try  this  way  tonight. 

15c  and  25c  at  Druggists 

BAUER  &  BLACK.  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


Bl 


ue=jay 

Ends  Corns 


i;::  aim 


VNDER  THE  CAME  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFEIC E,  a  nook  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  *  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST>- 

The  Key  To  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your   Efficiency 

i  hi  "<  ret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  1  can 
»i]  i  mind  ;,ninf;ilhl.]'  <  hi  -ified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures, names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  awtience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Memory  'I est  tree,  also  how  to  ob- 
'  lit!  FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  754  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


A.  Green,  whom  she  married  at  the  age  of 
thirty.     We  are  told: 

Edward  A.  Green  had  once  been  a  poor 
boy  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  but  subsequently 
made  a  fortune  in  the  Philippines  as  an 
exporter.  The  story  is  told  that  Mr. 
Green,  one  Valentine's  day,  bought  a 
valentine  to  send  to  his  sweetheart,  but 
by  mistake  addrest  and  sent  her  the  wrong 
envelop — one  that  contained  a  receipted 
bill  for  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes.  This,  it 
was  said,  so  strongly  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Green's  love  of  economy  that  from  that 
time  he  was  her  accepted  suitor.  Before 
marrying,  however,  she  insisted  on  Mr. 
Green's  signing  a  contract  by  which  he 
agreed  that  his  wife's  fortune  should  not 
be  liable  for  his  debts  and  that  he  should 
support  her  just  the  same  as  tho  she  were 
without  wealth.  This  contract  was  ever 
strictly  enforced. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  Mrs. 
Green's  economy.  The  fact  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  live  simply,  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  in  a  single  room  with  her  daughter,  and 
later  rented  a  cheap  flat  in  Hoboken,  sub- 
jected her  to  much  jest  and  comment.  In 
referring  to  her  mode  of  life,  she  once 
said: 

"  I  know  people  talk  about  me  and  about 
the  way  1  live.  They  simply  don't  under- 
stand all  the  trouble  and  worry  1  have.  I 
have  plenty  of  money,  but  everywhere  I  go 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  I  must  either 
give  it  away  or  let  them  take  it  from  me  as 
they  feel  like  doing." 

And  out  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
comes  an  interesting  side  view  of  Mrs. 
Green  in  an  account  telling  of  an  interview 
she  gave  to  a  woman  reporter  a  year  ago. 
The  financier  was  very  careful  about 
granting  interviews,  for  she  desired  most  of 
all  to  be  allowed  to  live  quietly  and  in  her 
own  way.  The  reporter  describes  stopping 
her  on  the  street  and  requesting  the  favor 
of  a  short  talk.     Then- 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green,  as  she 
closely  scanned  the  hopeful  face  for  a  full 
minute,  then  examined  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  reporter.  "Hum!  You 
look  bright  and  you're  not  wearing  those 
fool-colored  shoes  that  are  now  in  what 
they  call  fashion.  I'll  talk  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Green,  leading  the  way  into  her 
house. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  inter- 
view the  world's  richest  woman  gave. 

"Don't  ask  me •  anything  about  how  I 
make  money,"  she  began  inside,  shaking 
her  head  in  disapproval  as  she  pointed  to 
;i  chair,  "everybody  always  questions  me 
about  that.  It  is  a  waste  of  time.  Busi- 
ness was  never  meant  to  be  gossiped  over. 
1  always  have  said  that  if  there  was  less 
fool  talk  there'd  be  more  sensible  work  and 
not  so  much  tea-party  nonsense.  But 
then,  I  suppose,  the  club-women  were  made 
to  give  industrious  people  a  chance." 
Mrs.  Green  removed  her  small  black  bonnet 
and  laid  it  on  the  desk  in  front  of  her. 

"This  iiat,  for  instance,  isn't  in  style, 
but  it's  perfectly  good.  I've  worn  it 
nearly  ten  years,  and  it's  going  to  do  ten 
more  years'  service."  Here  she  smiled  in 
such  a  sweet  way  that  those  who  knew 
her  only  in  business  dealings  would 
have  been  taken  off  their  guard  had  they 
seen  it. 
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Shell  rims  and  bows  of 
beauty  and   elegance, 
made  to  meet  the  mode. 
Protect   your  lenses 
against  breakage. 
Like  all  Shur-ons, 
quality  guaranteed. 

If  your  optician,  optometrist  or  oculist 
does  not  have  the  Shelltex,  write  to  us. 


E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Established  1864 
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DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 

will  help  you! 

A  BE  MITCHELL  drove 
■**  a  Dunlop  307  yards  at 
Henley. 

At  the  AmericanOpenCham- 
p  io  n  s  h  i  p  s  at  M  inneapolis, 
James  Donaldson  shattered 
the  record  of  70  by  shooting 
66  with  a  Dunlop  No.  29. 
From  any  golf  professional 
buy  Dunlops  No.  2$>or  No.  3 1. 
They'll  improve  your  game 
remarkably. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  Eng. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing   of    the   Short    Story   taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Tiers  Esenwein.  for  years   Editor  of  Lipplncott's. 
2  10-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Esenwein  Dept.  71,  Springfield.  Mass. 
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"I'm  too  old  a  lady  to  care  anything 
about  ••lollies,"  she  continued  as  if  in 
explanation.  "  You  know  when  it  comes  to 
spending  your  life  there  have  to  be  some 
fchingB  neglected.  If  you  try  to  do  too 
much  you  can  never  get  anywhere,  and  as 
I  was  naturally  made  for  work,  I  just  as 
naturally  wasn't  made  for  a  fashion- 
plate  and  I  have  never  bothered  about 
what  I  wear." 

Drest  in  a  simple  black  gown  of  some 
woolen  material,  which  might  have  been 
of  any  vintage  but  for  the  little  shiny  spots 
along  the  seams,  which  proved  it  not  a 
recent  model,  she  sat  with  white  hands 
carelessly  folded  in  her  lap  before  an  old 
roll-top  desk  heaped  with  papers  in  orderly 
piles.  And  this  gentle  old  lady,  who 
smiled  as  tenderly  as  an  old-fashioned 
grandmama,  even  t  ho  her  ^black  eyes  occa- 
sionally darted  shrewd  glances,  was  the 
woman  who  could  make  brilliant  business 
men,  learned  in  the  financial  game,  sit  up 
and  figure  far  into  the  night  to  find  out 
.just  how  Hetty  Green  had  won  while 
they  had  been  less  fortunate. 

"Maybe  I  don't  look  it,  but  I  like  to  see 
what  other  people  are  wearing.  It  does 
me  good  sometimes  and  gives  me  a  laugh, 
when  I  have  time,  for  I'm  very  busy. 
Really,  I  ought  to  bo  at  work  right  now, 
hut  when  I  looked  at  you  I  thought  you 
might  be  worth  a  few  minutes'  talk,  for 
you  haven't  got  city  eyes,  you  never  can 
tell  anything  to  anybody  with  that  kind 
of  eyes;  not  that  I'd  ever  try  to  tell  any 
one  what  to  do  or  how. 

'1  think  you  ought  to  make  up  your 
mind  just  what  you  want  to  do,  then  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  That's  the  only  way  to 
get  what  you  want. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  reporter,"  Mrs. 
Green  mused,  lowering  her  voice,  which 
seemed  always  to  be  pitched  in  a  soft  key. 
"If  you  had,  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  to 
you.  I  don't  like  reporters  and  1  don't 
talk  to  them.  Guess  they  don't  like 
me,  either,"  and  she  raised  her  hand  in 
a.  protesting  gesture  as  she  laughingly  re- 
marked: "No!  no!  You  needn't  soften 
that  any.  I  believe  in  telling  the  truth. 
It  never  hurts  anybody  but  thoso  it 
should  hurt. 

•Trouble  with  reporters  is  they  never 
get  things  straight.  They  want  to  get  a 
sensational  feature,  when,  if  they'd  look 
twice,  they'd  see  the  biggest  story  is  the 
simple  thing  right  under  their  nose,  (lie 
thing  they  generally  fail  to  see. 

"Well,  it's  your  work  and  I've  got  mine, 
so  run  along,  girl.  I'm  an  old  woman, 
and  there's  not  much  time  left  for  me  to 
do  things  in,  so  I'll  have  to  use  every 
minute.  Remember,  I've  just  been  talking 
to  yon  and  (his  is  not  an  interview,  so 
don't  print  a  word." 

Mrs.  Green  then  cordially  extended  her 
hand  and  shut  a  cold  gray  door  on  a 
sorrowful  face  as  well  as  on  a  storv. 


Of    all    tho    sheaf    of    anecdotes     which 

have  recently  turned  up,  none  perhaps 
illustrates  the  conscientious  way  in  which 
Mrs.   Green   applied   her  philosophy  and 

lier    Bible    to    daily    life    than    we    gleaned 
nini  the  New  York  World.     "We  are  told : 

Mrs.  Green  and  her  son.  B.  11.  R. 
Sreen,  owned  the  small  Texas  Midland 
tauroad,  and  she  was  indignant  at  the 
lood  of  requests  for  passes.  So  she  sent 
>ut  a  card  calendar  to  politicians  and  all 
tliers  who  had  presented   themselves   as 
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This  is  Miss  Olive  Green,  the 
A  rt  Metal  Trade  Character. 


Prepare  in  August  to  Lighten 
Winter's  Work 

PROVIDE  this  summer — this  very  day — for  less  friction, 
for  peace  in  your  office  this  winter.     Lubricate  your  office 
machinery  with   filing  systems  that  insure  instant  finding 
and  with    Steel   Office    Files   you  can  trust.     You  can    trust 

Art/YWal 

Steel    Office    Furniture  and    Files 
They  "won't  warp,  stick  nor  burn!'* 


It's  the  combination :  the  Art  Metal  Steel  Equipment  and  modern  filing 
methods  that  interest  you.  The  good  that  boih  will  accomplish  in  your 
office  will  be  gladly  shown  by  your  local  Art  Metal  dealer.  His  address, 
and  a  copy  of  our  new  book  "Making  Office  Work  Easier"  should  be  in 
your  possession.    They  will  help  alleviate  the  winter's  rush. 

Put  a  Peace  Plank  in  your  Office  Platform. 
Send  in  the  Coupon  :    that  is  the  First  Step. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  Inc. 

•  •  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  book  mentioned  above  (tbe 
one  that  will  help  me  modernize  my  office  files,  protect  my  records  and 
save  office  space)  and  also  the  name  of  the  Art  Metal  Dealer  in  my  city. 


{Attach  to  your  letterhead  please) 
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GENUINE 

From  Factory 


HaVaiva  Seconds  *  1 90 

Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Farce/  Post  Prepaid    JL  *^^ 


Made  of  Import-!  'Iiwr.  Pica  dura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short 
t>  roll  into  our  15c  cigars.  They're  not  pretty, no  bands  or  decoration*,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks. 
Customers  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  AH  4ls  in.  Ion?.  Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted" 
price.  Money  refunded  it  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  When  ordering,  specify  mild, 
medium  or  strong.  Your  check  accepted.  Our  references.  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 
To  each  purchaser  of  100  Fdnln's  Genuine  Harana  Seconds,  we  will  extend  the  prlrilep*  of  ordering,  for  60e 
additional. one  of  Fdwtn\  "S  IMF]  V  CAS1  B"  rnntainlnc  one  sample  eljrar  each  of  our  12  Best  Sellers — all  Bargain 


Larsest  Mail  Order  CiOar^i^^^House  //1  The  World 

EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.   DeptN?  2  ^35^2558  254Z  Third  Ave.  Hew  York 

WheninNeWVbr*  SAVE MONEY  by Patronizing any "f the  /OO  EDW/At Retail Stores 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Use  Daily 
Like  a 
Dentifrice 

Start  before  you 
have  the  symp- 
toms so  common 
among    those 
past  40:   loose 
teeth,   inflamed 
or  receding  gums 
(Riggs*  Disease). 
Use  Forhan's  Py- 
orrhea Preparation 
daily  like  a  denti- 
frice.   It  will  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea, 
keep  your  gums 
hard,  and  save 
your  teeth.  But  if 
you  believe  you 
already  have  Py- 
orrhea, CONSULT 
YOUR  DENTIST 

at  once,  as  his  treat- 
ment is  vitally  neces- 
sary. He  will  prob- 
ably prescribe  the 
Preparation  as  an  aid 
to  his  treatment.  It 
brings  prompt  relief 
in  most  cases.  Very 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated). 50c.    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  1 0c. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  5  trial   tubes 
(enough  for  your 
family  and  friends). 
Forhan  Company, 
23ElmSt.NewYork 


There  is  nothing:  but  practical  sugges- 
tions in  this  book,  "Where  to  Keep  the 
Car,"   that  will    start    you    right   on 
the  private  garage  question.     If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 

whitaker-g£essner  company 

Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


A  School -Teacher  Who 
Made  $20,000,000 

THAT  IS  ONE  of  the  true  stories  of  success 
graphically  told  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  ip.  "The 
]>ook  of  Thrift,"  the  big,  new,  one-dollar  book 
of  inspiration  and  practical  suggestions  to  all  who  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

But  most  of  the  many  stories  of  inspiring  success  in 
this  350-page,  illustrated  book  have  to  do  with  persons 
whose  wealth-achievement  was  less  stupendous — more 
nearly  such  as  the  average  person  can  hope  tcfemulate. 
There  are  both  precept  and  practice  in 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Its  wide  scope  and  the  practical  nature  of  its  con- 
tents can  be  judged  from  its  twenty  chapter  titles,  as 
follows:  "What  Thrift  Is."  "The  Present  Need  for  Thrift 
in  the  United  States."  "Waste  in  America,"  "Prepared- 
ness— Thrift's  Best  Argument,"  "Teaching  Children  to 
Save,"  "Stories  of  Thrift,"  "Howto  Keep  Outof  Debt." 
"Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift,"  "Home  Owner- 
ship," "Savings  Club  sand  A  <•<  iations,"  "Women  and 
Money,"  "Household  Efficiency,"  "Thrift  on  the 
Farm,'  "The  Earning  Power  of  Money,"  "  Essentials 
of  Safe  Investment,"  "The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly." 
"The  Safety  and  Service  of  Banks,"  "Little  Talks  on  a 
Big  Subject,"  and  "Watchwords  of  Progress." 

If  you  want  to  "be  somebody."  to  get  ahead,  to  have 
something  to  show  for  your  hard  work,  in  short,  if 
FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  is  your  goal,  buy 
"  The  Book  of  Thrift  "  now  and  take  its  contents  to 
heart;  make  it  your  safe  guide  in  money  matters. 

Large  12m,,,  Cloth.    S1.00  net:  by  mall  SI.  12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


candidates   for   railroad   graft.     She   drew 
down  the  Bible  on  them. 

In  this  manner  was  it  arranged: 

Monday — "Thou  shalt  not  pass."  Num- 
bers xx,  18. 

Tuesday — "Suffer  not  a  man  to  pass." 
Judges  iii,  28. 

Wednesday — "The  wicked  shall  no  more 
pass."     Nahum  i,  15. 

Thursday — "This  generation  shall  not 
pass."     Mark  xiii,  30. 

Friday — "By  a  perpetual  decree  it 
can  not  pass."     Jeremiah  v.  22. 

Saturday — "None  shall  pass."  Isaiah 
xxxiv,  10. 

Sunday — "So  he  paid  the  fare  thereof 
and  went."     Jonah  i,  2. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CHEWING 

T  F  you  glance  down  the  aisle  when  you 
are  again  on  a  car,  you  will  note  that 
four  out  of  ten  fellow  passengers  are 
moving  their  jaws  leisurely  up  and  down, 
perhaps  keeping  rhythmic  time  with  the 
sway  of  the  car.  These  are  the  chewing- 
gum  enthusiasts,  and  they  have  been  at  it 
for  half  a  century.  June  brought  the 
first  real  anniversary  of  1916.  It  is  well 
enough  to  speak  of  the  Shakespearian 
tercentenary,  but  what  are  William's  fol- 
lowers compared  with  the  vast  American 
army  who  could  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  their  pet  habit? 

Strangely  enough,  whatever  Mexico  may 
do  to  America  in  a  political  way,  she  can 
not  undo  the  great  service  she  did  our 
country  by  introducing  us  to  chewing- 
gum.  According  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
it  was  General  Santa  Anna,  of  Mexico, 
when  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
that  changeable  country,  who  brought  the 
new  confection  to  the  notice  of  an  astute 
American  friend.     As  the  account  runs: 

On  one  of  his  campaign-tours  for  Re- 
volving President  of  Mexico,  General 
Santa  Anna  went  in  June,  1866,  to  confer 
with  a  friend  at  Snug  Harbor,  Staten 
Island.  Little  realizing  what  momentous 
results  were  to  attend  his  action,  came  one 
Thomas  Adams,  Jr.,  to  pay  a  social  call 
on  the  distinguished  thug.  One  word  led 
to  another,  and  before  the  afternoon  was 
half  over  they  had  reached  such  a  state  of 
familiarity  that  General  Santa  Anna  had 
gone  to  his  bureau-drawer  and  taken  out 
a  little  chunk  of ,  something  resembling 
overshoeing  and,  placing  a  piece  of  it  in 
his  mouth,  began  to  chew  it  with  apparent 
relish,  at  the  same  time  offering  a  sector 
of  it  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  son. 

With  a  nice  regard  for  convention,  Mr. 
Adams  asked  the  General  what  it  was 
before  he  placed  it  in  his  mouth,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  gum  of  the  zapote- 
tree,  known  to  its  friends  as  "chicle." 

Thus  reassured,  Mr.  Adams  took  a 
chance,  and  was  at  once  imprest  with  the 
substance's  possibilities  as  a  commercial 
rubber.  He  asked  Santa  Anna  to  give  him 
a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and 
took  it  home  with  him  for  experimental 
purposes  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  vulcanized. 

In  conference  with  a  chemist  and  a 
manufacturer  of  dental  supplies,  he  tried 
to  produce  from  it  a  substance  that  could 
be  used  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  but 


the  thing  must  have  had  some  intuitive 
sense  of  what  it  had  really  been  brought 
into  the  world  for,  as  it  successfully  refused 
to  be  vulcanized  and  remained  just  what 
it  was  when  it  first  came  from  Santa  Anna's 
bureau — a  potential  stick  of  health-giving, 
circulation-building,  teeth-preserving,  di- 
gestion-aiding, brain-refreshing,  chest-de- 
veloping, soul-tuning  chewing-gum. 

One  day  as  they  sat  round  the  dissecting- 
table  gazing  hopelessly  at  the  defiant  mass 
of  chicle,  some  one  said  in  a  pet  that  the 
only  thing  the  darn  stuff  was  good  for 
apparently  was  to  be  chewed.  And  Mr. 
Adams,  being  of  that  type  of  men  pictured 
in  the  encyclopedia  advertisements  who 
have,  without  a  college  education,  worked 
their  way  from  a  line-cut  fadeaway  in  the 
background,  representing  a  barefoot  boy, 
to  a  half-tone  picture  of  a  man  in  a  two- 
button  sack  suit,  with  his  hand  on  an  open 
volume,  immediately  answered  back  with 
"  We'll  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  .takes 
all  summer,"  or  "Millions  for  defense, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,"  or  some 
such  historical  phrase,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  chewing-gum  from  chicle  was 
begun. 

The  Adamses,  father  and  son,  managed 
to  get  together  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
dollars,  and  with  this  as  a  working  basis, 
the  account  tells  us,  they  began  the  manu- 
facture of  this  new — what  shall  we  call 
it,  well,  commodity.  They  started  then 
what  proved  to  be  the  greatest  national 
movement  America  has  ever  seen,  the  jaw 
movement. 

As  to  the  actual  manufacture  of  chewing- 
gum,  we  learn  that  it  was  very  simple. 
The  thirty-five  dollars  would  go  a  long 
way,  for  we  read: 

The  chicle  was  boiled  on  an  ordinary 
cook-stove,  like  molasses  candy,  until  it 
had  the  consistency  of  bread-dough,  when 
it  was  rolled  into  long  strips  and  cut  off 
in  inch-sections.  These  were  hardened 
in  cold  water  and  packed,  a  hundred  in  a 
box,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

The  chewing  of  gum  in  the  early  days 
of  its  manufacture  was  more  a  matter 
of  conscientious  application  to  the  work 
at  hand  than  it  is  to-day,  for  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  flavoring  to  help  along 
the  delusion  of  having  a  good  time.  It 
was  just  chewing  for  chewing's  sake, 
and  the  pioneers  who  gave  their  time  and 
energy  without  even  a  trace  of  spearmint 
or  blood-orange  reward  deserve  all  the 
praise  due  to  men  and  women  who  blaze 
the  trail  for  those  who  follow  in  effete 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  hardships. 

It  was  necessary  at  first  to  giveaway 
the  pieces  of  gum  with  purchases  of  candy, 
so  that  the  children  might  have  a  chance 
to  take  it  home  and  try  it  over  on  their 
piazzas,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  soon 
come  back  for  more,  once  they  discovered 
what  a  source  of  annoyance  it  became  to  | 
their  elders.  The  psychology  of  this 
scheme  was  perfect,  for  the  first  retailer 
who  tried  it  was  besieged  on  the  following 
day  by  youngsters  from  the  neighboring  I 
school,  clamoring  for  more  gum.  In 
sheer  self-defense,  the  parents  took  to 
chewing  it  also,  and  the  habit  was  on. 

1 1.  needs  but  a  glance  at  current  statis- 
tics to  show  to  what  tremendous  heights 
it    lias   risen.     Wo  have  it  on  otherwise 
unimpeachable  authority  that  if  all  the  i 
energy   expended   in   chewing  gum  were 
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26  Extra  Features 
73  Conceptions 


$1325  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
127-in.  Wheelbase 


MID-YEAR 
MODEI 


Why  Cars  Go  Wrong 

The  Hundred  Problems  John  W.  Bate  Has  Solved 


Factory  economies,  in  Mr.  Bate's 
opinion,  form  but  one  item  in  efficiency. 

This  wonderful  plant  which  he  built 
and  equipped  has  cut  our  factory  costs 
50  per  cent.  It  enables  the  value  you 
find  in  the  Mitchell.  It  pays  for  the  26 
extra  features  which  other  cars  omit. 

But  Mr.  Bate's  pride  is  the  car  itself. 
He  has  perfected  it  part  by  part.  Ho  has 
solved  all  the  problems  of  weakness  and 
trouble.    The    Mid- Year   Mitchell  — Mr. 

ite's  17th  model — is  the  result  of  700 
improvements. 

Some  Major  Results 

You  will  find  in  the  Mitchell  a  car  almost 
without  castings.  A  car  in  which  440  parts 
are  either  d rep- forged  or  steel-stamped. 

A  car  in  which  no  important  part  has 
less  than  50  per  cent  margin  of  safety.  A 
car  with  oversize  parts— with  a  wealth  of 
Chrome-Vanadium  steel.  Vet  with  a  127- 
inch  wheelbase,  il  weighs  under  3000  pounds. 

It  has  52-inch  cantilever  springs,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Bale.  In  the  18  months 
since  we  have  used  them  not  one  of  those 
springs  has  broken. 

Six  of  these  cars  have  averaged  164,372 
miles  each,  or  over  30  years  of  ordinal) 
service. 

That's  another  side  of  efficiency. 


Countless  Inspections 

Most  of  the  troubles  with  motor  cars 
come  through  oversights,  errors  and  flaws. 
Materials  are  faulty,  men  get  careless,  mis- 
takes slip  through. 

Mr.  Bate  has  avoided  these  things  in  the 
Mitchell.    He  insures  you  a  perfect  car. 

Mitchell  materials  are  analyzed.  None 
are  used  which  fall  short  of  our  standards. 
Mitchell  workmen  are  trained  to  one  op- 
eration.  And  each  becomes  an  expert . 

Mitchell  parts  are  inspected.  Important 
parts  are  tested.  No  flaw  or  error  can  get 
past  these  hundreds  cf  watchful  eyes. 

The  engine  is  tested,  the  chassis  is  tested. 
Then,  on  our  own  speedway,  completed 
cars  are  tried  out.  Thus  every  detail  is 
certified  perfect  before  a  car  goes  out. 

Outer  Efficiency 

But  buyers  today  want  more  than  finely 
built  cars.  They  want  beauty  and  luxury'. 
They  want  every  convenience. 


$1325 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 
High-speed  economical  Six;  48  horsepower; 
127-inch  wheelbase.    Complete  equipment 
including  26  extra  features. 


Mr.  Bate  insists  on  a  22-coat  finish,  on 
io-inch  cushion  springs,  on  French-finished 
leather  upholstery. 

He  includes  a  power  tire  pump,  an  easy 
control,  a  ball-bearing  steering-gear.  To 
secure  fuel  economy  he  uses  a  costly  car- 
buretor. He  puts  an  engine  primer  at  the 
driver's  hand,  a  light  in  the  tonneau,  a 
locked  compartment  for  valuables.  There 
are  26  such  extra  features  in  this  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell. 

And  he  insists  on  up-to-dateness.  This 
is  our  second  model  for  191 6.  It  is  made 
to  include — in  a  single  car — all  the  best 
attractions  found  in  257  this-year  models. 
It  brings  out  73  new  touches. 

His  Work  is  Done 

John  W.  Bate  has  spent  13  years  in  at- 
taining what  you  sec  in  the  Mitchell.  But 
never  before  have  we  announced  what  he 
was  doing.  We  waited  until  his  work  was 
done. 

In  the  Mid- Year  Mitchell  you  see  the 
final  result.  And  every  man  who  knows 
will  applaud  and  inspect  it.  Even  a  glance 
will  show  you  its  distinction  among  cars. 

We  urge  you  to  see  it,  as  a  finished  ex- 
ample of  what  efficiency  means  in  car 
building. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  CO.,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  All 
Woodwork 


25c  to  $3.00 
Sizes 


^^  X^Polish 

Channell   Chemical  Company 

CHICAGO        -       TORONTO         -       LONDON 


Runs   on   Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brines  genu- 
ine comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  TJ.  S.  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor.  577  W.  Monroe  Si.,  Chicago 


PROMOTE  PATRIOTISM 

by  joining  The  National  Historical  Society,  30  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  For  annual  dues,  $2,  you  receive  the 
beautiful  Journal  of  American  History,  with  information 
on  Genealogy  and  Coats-of-Arms  of  thousands  of  families. 


NASAL    SHIELD 
FOR    HAY    FEVER 

The  Carence  Nasal  Shield  has 

been  su.^t.  sfully  used  for  years 

to  prevent  and  relieve  hay  fever 

and  all  inflammations  from  dust,  metal  screenings 

and  other  irritations.  PROMPT  RELIEF. 

Price  $5.00.     Write  for  Booklet. 
NASAL  SHIELD  CO.,  1724  Wabash  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


SELF  FOR  LEA 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenville  Kleiner.  Shows  you  hov 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1 .25  net.    Postpaid  $1.37. 
r  INK  it  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  (54-160  Kunrth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  Simplified 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.,  Author  ef 

"  Synonyms,    Antonyms,  and   Prepositions,"    "A 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly  practical  book 
on  a  new  plan  that  gives  you  the  correct  use  of 
English  words  in  English  sentences.  Its  statements 
can  be  grasped  at  once  by  a  child  or  a  person  of 
limited  education,  and  they  make  the  dreaded  com- 
plexities of  the  language  as  clear  as  crystal.  It 
settles  disputed  points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the  classroom  will 
prove  the  readiest  help  in  time  of  doubt  or  perplex- 
ity that  you  have  ever  owned.     It  has  not  been 
made  brief  by  leaving  out  essentials,  but  by  elimi- 
nating confusing  discussions  and  extended  explana- 
tions, and   is  a  complete  summary  of   the   subject. 
1  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every  day  of  your  life. 
"As  a  handy  volume    .     .    .    for  quick  reference 
and  authoritative  decision,  its  direct  clearness, 
markable  simplicity  of  language,  and   Its 
plain,   common   sense  will   win  admiration  and 
command  respect." — N .  Y .  Evening  Sun. 
8vo.    Cloth,    282  pages,   75  cents;   by  mail,  83  cents 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  -  60  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 


to  be  converted  into  calories  we  would 
have  a  force  sufficient  to  propel  a  ferry- 
boat from  Peck  Slip,  East  River,  eastward 
to  Pier  19,  North  River,  via  Lisbon  and 
Hongkong,  or,  in  electrical  terms,  a  current 
powerful  enough  to  lift  a  weight  of  43,- 
305,000  tons  34,000  miles  per  minute  per 
second  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  sounds 
staggering.  It  is.  But  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  gum-chewing  habit  that  we 
must  face  without  flinching  and  without 
pussyfooting. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  national 
pastime  must  not  be  overlooked.  Chew- 
ing-gum came  into  a  nation  of  tobacco- 
chewers  and  refined  it  and  elevated  its 
tone  until  Charles  Dickens,  the  author, 
wouldn't  recognize  the  old  places  were 
he  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  country  to-day. 

It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  neat- 
ness of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
nation,  as  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
mirrors  on  gum-machines  there  are  345,- 
659,256  cravats  and  756,586,589  wisps  of 
hair  adjusted  during  the  calendar  year. 

And  one  need  only  look  at  the  car- 
cards  to  see  that  the  use  of  chewing-gum, 
especially  when  brought  home  in  a  box, 
has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  home 
life  of  the  nation  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Were  it  not  for  chewing-gum  what 
would  there  be  for  the  little  ones  to  run 
prattling  to  their  daddy  for  as  he  appears 
at  the  gate?  What  would  Christmas  be 
without  a  crate  of  chewing-gum  peeping 
from  the  top  of  each  stocking?  What 
would  any  dinner-party  resolve  itself 
into  had  not  the  hostess  sufficent  savoir 
/aire  to  place  a  stick  of  gum  at  each  place 
as  a  delicate  reminder  to  her  guests  that 
one  can  never  be  sure  just  what  goes  on 
in  the  kitchen,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry? 

A  General  Restitution.  —  "Look, 
mother,"  said  little  Bobby,  proudly  ex- 
hibiting a  hatful  of  marbles,  "  I  won  all 
these  from  Willie  Smith." 

'  Why,  Bobby,"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"  don't  you  know  it's  wicked  to  play 
marbles  for  keeps?  Go  right  over  to 
Willie's  house  and  give  him  back  every 
one  of  his  marbles." 

'  Yes,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  obediently. 
"  And  shall  I  take  that  vase  you  won  at 
Mrs.  Smith's  whist-party  and  give  it  back 
to  her?  "—Tit-Bit*. 

WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
arc  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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BUCKSKIN  Tires 


From  Factory  to  You 

Why  pay  more  when  you  can  save  tire 
expense  by  buying  Buckskins  direct  from 
us  at  prices  which  are  "  the  lowest  in 
America"?  With  every'  Buckskin  you  get  a 

4000    MILE 

GUARANTEE 

This  guarantee  is  absolute.  If  you  don't 
get  every  mile  of  it,  a  credit  in  full  will  be 
allowed  on  the  unexpired  mileage,  and  we'll 
pay  expressage  both  ways.  In  spite  of  our 
low  prices.  Buckskins  are  absolutely  good 
black  tread  tires.  Write  for  details  of  our  offer. 
THE  L.  AND  M.  RUBBER  CO. 

Dept.  8,  Carrollton,  O.  6 

Western  Dist.   Office,  1436  8.  Jlieh.  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Lowest  Prices  in  America 


F  The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME    """     " 
[STUDY 


25th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by    correspondence. 

For    detailed    in* 

formation  address 

U.ofC.  (Div.R)Chicago.IU. 


LITTLE  TRAINING  COURSES 

IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study — mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  and  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  What  to  Read  ^tu<Jy 


of  Lit- 
erature—what  constitutes  a  good  Poem?  Essay?  Novel? 
Modern  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best  ^_^ 

Poetry— -How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic  Novelists,  Scott,  Hugo,  Dumas 
— The  Realistic  Novelists, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Maupassant.  Classics 
for  young  people,  etc.  Cloth, 
130  pages,  7S  cents  postpaid. 


Grammar     ^'j 


75< 

EACH 
HANDY 

DEPENDABLE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 
ENGLISH 


intensely    interesting.     He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.    Cloth,  127  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

WrmtJ  <Ztlirt\f  —The  Study  of  Spelling  — 
lTVOra  &IUay  Letters  and  Sounds -Word- 
Building  Rules  and  Applications  —  Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.     Cloth,  128  pages,  75c  postpaid. 

AnmnnCfffAM  — ;  A  wonderfully  compre- 
trUrWWgtfMSHIOn  hensive  little  course  in 
writing.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters — dic- 
tion, figures  of  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  7s  cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors  _qu"chsefenr- 

ence  and  help  in  matters  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.     Cloth,  136  pages,  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


FAMOUS   FAMOUS 
STINGS  HUNTINGS 


Own  a  Library  ol  100 
Famous  Paintings 


FAITHFUL  reproductions  of 
wo.ld's  greatest  "old  mas- 
ters" in  actual  colors.  Hand 
mounted.  New  process.  Looks 
like  canvas.  2  sumptuous  vol- 
iiii  es.  Over  $5,000,000  worth 
of  paintings  shown,  representing 
the  finest  examples  from  each  of 
the  famous  European  Galleries. 
Published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  &  Co.,  famous  London 
Art  Pul  lishers.  Introduction  by 
C.  K.  (  hesterton.  life  and  chief 
characteristics  of  artist  accom- 
pany each  reproduction.  Not  a 
mere  collection  of  pictures,  but 
a  real  library  of  art. 

Sent  on  A  pprovnl,  at  our  risk. 
Special  price,  pay  as  convenient. 
Prompt  action  necessary.  Write 
for  full  descriptions  and  remark- 
able free  trial  offer.  A  postal 
will  do,  but  send  it  now. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  701,  New  York 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Her  Definition. — "  Can  you  tell  me 
what  a  smile  is?  "  asked  a  gentleman  of  a 
little  girl. 

"  Yes,  sir;  it's  the  whisper  of  a  laugh." — 
Answers. 


He  Knew. — Teacher — "Johnny,  can 
you  tell  me  what  a  hypocrite  is?  " 

Johnny — "  Yes,  ma'am.  It's  a  boy 
what  comics  to  school  with  a  smile  on  his 
face." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


As  She  Saw  It. — Maid — "  Is  this  paper 
from  Mr.  Scribbler's  room  waste  paper, 
mum?  " 

Landlady — "  No.  He  hasn't  written 
anything  on  it  yet."— Judge. 


The    Unsafe    Safe.    -Willis    (ready   for 
school)     "Mama,  they  arc  hoisting  up  a 

safe  down  the  street." 

Mother      '  Well,    be    careful    not    to 
walk  on  the  sate  side." — Boston  Transcript. 


Her  Opinion. — Husuand — "  I  wonder 
why  all  the  misers  we  read  about  are  old 
bachelors?  " 

Wife — "  Oh,  married  misers  are  so 
common  they  are  not  worth  mentioning." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Stripes. — "  Look  at  'em  !  "  exclaimed  the 
burglar. 

"  Look  at  what?  "  asked  the  pocketbook- 
Bnatcher. 

"  Them  black  an'  white  stripes  that's 
all  the  style!  I  kin  remember  when  they 
put  'em  on  us  we  thought  we  was  dis- 
graced !  "  —Washington  Slur. 


True  Success. — Mabel — "  Was  your 
bazaar  a  success?  " 

(Iladys — "  Yes,  indeed;  the  minister 
will  have  cause  to  be  grateful." 

Mabel — -"  How  much  were  the  profits?  " 

Gladys — "  Nothing.  The  expenses  were 
more  than  the  receipts.  But  ten  of  us  got 
engaged,  and  the  minister  is  in  for  a  good 
thing  in  wedding  fees." — Stray  Stories. 


One  Thing  in  Common. — One  of  the 
members  of  a  committee  of  inspection  on 
its  tour  of  a  certain  penitentiary  found 
himself  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 

convicts.  The  latter  was  disposed  to  he 
confidential,  and  thus  unburdened  himself: 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  known  by  a 
number  instead  of  a  name,  and  to  I'cel  that 
all  my  life  1  shall  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
among  the  police" 

"  Hut  you  will  not  be  alone,  my  friend," 
said  the  visitor,  consolingly.  "The  same 
thing  happens  to  people  who  own  auto- 
mobiles."—  Exchange. 


Unanimous.  "  Now,  children,"  said  the 
teacher,  "  1  have  been  talking  about  culti- 
vating a  kimlh  disposition,  and  I  will  now 
tell  you  a  little  story.  Henry  had  a  nice 
little  dot:,  gentle  as  a  lamb.  He  would  not 
bark  at  the  passers-by  or  at  strange  dogs, 
and  would  never  bite.  William's  dog,  on 
the  contrary,  was  always  lighting  other 
dogs,  or  flying  at  the  hens  and  cats,  and 
several  times  he  sei/.ed  a  cow.  He  barked 
at  strangers.  Now,  boys,  which  dog  would 
you  like  to  own     Henry's  or  William's? 

The  answer  came  instantly,  in  one 
eager  shout,  "  William's  !  " — Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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If  You  Lived 
As  The  Cave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  care  of  itself 

THE  cave  man  ate  coarse  food  and  lived  a  strenu- 
ous life  intlie  open.  His  digestive  apparatus  was 
suited  to  that  kind  of  an  existence. 
You  inherit  from  the  cave  man  the  same  internal 
mechanism,  but  you  eat  different  food  and  you  lead 
a  different  kind  of  a  life. 

Hence  the  prevalence  of  constipation  and  its  con- 
stant menace  to  health. 

Your  problem  is  to  adjust  that  "cave  man"  internal 
mechanism  of  yours  to  the  sedentary  life  and  con- 
centrated food  of  civilized  man.  Nl'JOL  helps  to 
accomplish  this  adjustment  by  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard,  thus  making  natural 
movements  easy.  It  doesn't  upset  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  it  doesn't  form  a  habit. 
Nl'JOL  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  at  all  drugstores. 
Refuse  substitutes — look  for  the  name  NUJOLon  the 
bottle  and  package. 

Dept.  66 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  <>K  CONSTIPATION."    Write  your  name  and  address 

plainly  on  the  margin  below. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.    Bronze    Foundry 

Dept.  B.  556  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


THE 

WALLED 

CITY 


A  volume  of  intensely  interesting 
revelations  regarding  the  criminal 
insane  in  our  State  Asvlums,  by 
i  Ednrd  II.  William*.  H.U.  Full  ol  facts 
rangSt  tlwui  li.-li.n  l'Jin.>.  cloth.  lllus- 
Irat.'.i.  ||  00;  l.v  mail.  11.13.  Funk  4 
Wagnalls  Company,  354  4th  Av. ,  N.T. 


YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  t'.'.e  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber''  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  uithoul  a  Word. 

_  ..    $000  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamoil 

Sent  postpaid.        gg  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  (or  very  strong  beards. 


E.t.Mishrd  18S4 
Capacity  6,000  razora  daily 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  611  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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We  Can't  Pay  You  a  Salary 
To  Smoke  This  Cigar 

We  can't  even  afford  to  give  you  the  cigars, 
on  condition  that  you  smoke  them. 

We  can  afford  and  do  offer  to  charge  you 
nothing  for  trying  our  cigars  and  ask  you  to 
pay  nothing  for  them  unless  you  like  them 
and  are  convinced  that  you  cannot  match 
them  unless  you  pay  nearly  twice  as  much. 

After  all,  if  we  sell  you  a 
better  cigar  for  less  money, 
and  enable  you  to  cut  your 
cigar  bill  in  half  —  it  does 
amount  to  almost  the  same 
thing  as  paying  you  to  smoke 
our  cigars,  doesn't  it? 

Now  just  consider  what  we 
are  willing  to  do  to  convince 
you  that  we  make  cigars  that 
you  really  want  to  smoke. 

We  will  put  the  cigars  in  your  hands 
at  our  risk.  You  may  smoke  them 
alternately  with  those  you  now  smoke, 
you  may  cut  them  open  and  examine 
the  filler,  you  may  try  them  on  men 
you  consider  good  judges  —  if  after 
smoking  ten  you  don't  want  them — 
send  the  rest  back  at  our  expense. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT   SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER:  Upon 
request,  we  will  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatelas  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at  our 
expense  and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 

We  have  contended  that  our  Pana- 
tela would  be  a  standard  ioc  cigar 
if  instead  of  being  sold  from  our  fac- 
tory to  the  smoker  it  was  marketed 
through  the  regular  wholesale  and 
retail  channels. 

It  is  a  hand-made  cigar,  with  a 
wrapper  of  genuine  Sumatra,  and  a 
filler  of  long,  clean  Cuban -grown 
Havana.  It  is  made  under  wholesome 
conditions  in  our  own  factory  in  Phila- 
delphia by  skilled  adult  cigarmakers. 

You  buy  it  by  the  box  from  our  fac- 
tory as  cheaply  as  we  could  afford  to 
sell  it  to  a  wholesaler. 

Now  why  not  accept  our  offer  and 
try  our  cigars?  Our  Panatela  is  not 
our  onlv  cigar.  We  make  in  all  seven- 
teen different  cigars  including  a  line 
of  Clear  Havana  (all  Havana,  filler 
and  wrapper).  Our  complete  cata- 
log, mailed  on  request,  shows  every 
cigar  we  make,  from  $5.00  per  100  to 
$15.00  per  100. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


BANKING  bV^i 


Biff  opportunities  await  ambitious  men  in  the  banking  bus- 
iness today.  America  is  fast  gaining'  a  leading  position 
in  world  finance.  New  domestic  and  foreign  banking  in- 
stitutions are  organizing  daily.  Our  new  course  and  text, 
just  completed  by  leading  banking  and  financial  experts, 
l  makes  it  possible  for  those  either  with  or  without  prc- 
1  vious  banking  experience  to  thoroughly  master  modern 
banking  in  all  its  departments,  at  home,  by  mail,  with- 
out interfering  with  present  duties.  Write  today  for 
free  book  on  Banking  and  Finance,  Learn  how  we  can 
train  you  for  important  banking  positions.  Low  cost, 
easy  terms.  .Write  now  for  special  reduced  rata 
scholarship  offer  to  those  enrolling  at  this  time. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  852-D  Chicago 

"World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  8a ve 
$10  to  S20  on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  In  94 styles,  colors 

and  sizes.    Greatly  Improved;  prices  re- 

i  duced.  Other  reliable  models,  811.95  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on   ap- 

provalmndSO  davi  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 

1  thing  new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 

vclopedla  of  Information  which  every 

i  person  should  have.    Write  for  It. 

TIRES,  lniiios.  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
I  plies  at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  (3  to  $»  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tiros  or  sundries  until  you 
write  and  Ifam  our  wonderful  uf  in  offers,  low  prices 
«ml  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  vw. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        DEPT.  G-172.  CHICAGO 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

July  20.— Paris  reports  French  gains  over 
a  six-mile  front  between  Estrees  and 
the  height  of  Vermandovillers,  captur- 
ing the  whole  German  first  position. 
The  first-line  trenches  from  Estrees  to 
Barleux  are  also  taken.  Twenty-nine 
hundred  prisoners  are  reported  taken 
along  the  Somme,  Avhile  north  of  the 
Bazentin-Longueval  sector  the  British 
claim  a  big  advance. 

July  21. — The  British  take  Fourneaux 
Wood  and  press  forward  to  the  German 
third  line,  northeast  of  Longueval. 

July  23. — The  infantry  of  General  Haig 
capture  the  outworks  of  Pozieres,  and 
make  a  considerable  gain  on  the 
Bapaume  road.  Longueval  is  also 
taken,  but  the  Germans  regain  the 
northern  part  of  the  village.  During 
the  fighting  the  outskirts  of  Guillemont 
twice  change  hands. 
In  the  Verdun  sector  the  Germans  claim 
gains  around  Damloup. 

July  24.— In  the  direction  of  Guillemont, 
British  troops  gain  ground  in  the  High 
Wood,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of 
Pozieres.  The  fighting  continues  from 
Thiepval  to  Guillemont. 

JiUy25. — North  of  Pozieres  the  British 
make  slight  gains.  The  eastern  end  of 
Pozieres  is  still  in  Teuton  hands. 

July  26. — The  occupation  of  Pozieres  is 
completed  by  the  Allies,  who  also  take 
several  important  trenches  to  the  west, 
according  to  London. 
The  rest  of  the  Western  front  is  reported 
calm,  except  for  a  slight  activity  south 
of  the  Somme. 

THE    EASTERN    FRONT 

July  20. — Bitter  fighting  rages  north  of 
the  Stokhod,  where  the  Russian  ad- 
vance toward  Kovel  is  in  progress. 

A  raiding  force  enters  Hungary  near 
Kirlibaba  Pass,  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  advancing  army. 

July  21. — In  the  Lemberg  drive  the  Czar's 
forces  cross  the  River  Styr  and  ad- 
vance southward  to  the  gates  of 
Berestetchko,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  Galician  border. 

A  violent  offensive  is  in  progress  against 
von  Hindenburg's  lines  along  the 
Dvina,  around  Friederiehstadt,  as  well 
as  against  the  positions  west  of  Vilna. 
Berlin  admits  that  a  detachment  of 
Russians  reached  the  west  bank  of  the 
Dvina,  north  of  Deveten,  and  that  the 
Teuton  advanced  pickets  north  of 
Smorgon  have  been  withdrawn. 

July  22. — General  Sakharoff  crosses  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Lipa,  southwest 
of  Lutsk.  Petrograd  also  claims  that 
the  forces  under  Kuropatkin  have  pene- 
trated the  Hindenburg  lines  on  the 
Dvina  front  to  the  east  of  Riga. 

July  23. — The  Austrian  War  Office  admits 
the  withdrawal  from  southeast  of 
Tatarow.  Further  north  the  Russians 
are  held  at  the  Stokhod. 

July  24. — A  rumor  from  Petrograd  claims 
that  the  Russians  on  the  Riga  front 
have  penetrated  the  German  position 
on  a  thirty-mile  front,  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  miles,  but  Berlin  claims  to 
have  brought  the  Kuropatkin  drive  to 
a  standstill,  and  the  official  Petrograd 
dispatches  state  that  "nothing  im- 
portant has  occurred." 

Petrograd  reports  say  that  the  Germans 
have   been   dislodged   along   the   Lipa, 


particularly  in  Galitchanie,  where  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  a  machine 
gun  were  taken.  The  Kaiser  is  re- 
ported on  the  way  to  the  Eastern  front. 

July  25. — In  a  drive  in  the  region  of  the 
River  Slonevke,  a  tributary  to  the  Styr, 
the  Russians  take  1,000  prisoners  and 
nine  guns,  according  to  word  from 
Petrograd. 

July  26. — Russian  troops  under  General 
Sakharoff  force  the  Slonevke  River, 
north  of  Brody,  and  begin  a  drive 
southward  on  the  Brody-Lemberg  line. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

July  21. — Rome  announces  further  trenches 
captured  on  Monte  Malo,  and  reports 
little  else  than  general  bombardment 
on  the  remainder  of  the  front. 

July  22. — A  brief  bulletin  from  Rome  an- 
nounces the  capture  of  Rolle  Pass, 
in  the  Dolomite  region,  from  its 
Austrian  defenders. 

July  23. — Rome  reports  gains  as  follows: 
advances  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Zebeo, 
with  many  prisoners  taken,  in  the  Sette 
Communi  sector;  the  capture  of  Monte 
Cavallazza  and  Monte  Colbricon,  in  the 
Dolomites,  and  general  shelling  with 
disastrous  effect  all  along  the  front. 

July  24. — In  the  Posina-Astico  line  the 
Italians  take  Monte  Cimone.  A 
gradual,  consistent  push  is  in  progress 
along  the  entire  front,  avers  the 
Roman  War  Office. 

Between  Cismon  and  Awiso  the  Italians 
take  the  upper  Trevignola  and  St. 
Pellegrino  valleys,  together  with  the 
summit  of  Mount  Stradone  and  new 
trenches  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cima  di 
Bocche. 

THE     CAMPAIGNS    AGAINST    THE    TURKS 

July  21. — A  notable  Russian  success  is 
announced  from  the  Caucasus,  where 
the  Russians  state  that  they  have  taken 
Gumuschchaneh,  between  Trebizond 
and  Erzingan. 

July  22. — A  Reuter  correspondent  notifies 
Cairo  that  serious  fighting  has  taken 
place  near  Medina  between  the  Arabs 
and  Turks.  The  latter,  in  a  sortie, 
lost  2,500  men,  and  were  routed  by  the 
besiegers. 

The  British  report  contact  with  Turkish 
raiders  thirty  miles  from  Suez. 

A  Russian  advance  of  thirteen  miles  is 
reported  from  the  Caucasus,  terminating 
with  the  capture  of  Ardasa  and  276  men. 

July  23. — Important  progress  in  the 
Caucasus  is  reported  by  the  army  of 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  with  the  capture 
of  two  towns,  Kialkit-Chevtlik  and 
Foil.  Patrol  fighting  with  the  Kurds 
is  also  reported  from  Russian  sources. 

July  24. — Russian  troops  rout  the  Turks 
in  the  Caucasus,  while  closing  in  on 
three  sides  of  Erzingan.  Gumusch- 
chaneh, Baiburt,  and  Mamakhatun  are 
reported  taken,  and  the  evacuation  of 
Erzingan  by  the  Ottomans  is  rumored. 

July  25.— Erzingan  falls  to  the  Russian 
attack,  as  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  thus 
clears  the  whole  of  Armenia  of  the 
Turks,  according  to  affirmations  from 
Petrograd. 

GENERAL 

July  20.— Count  Michael  Karolyi,  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  assumes  the 
Presidency  of  the  new  Independent 
party,  and  in  his  initial  speech  strongly 
advocates  continuing  the  war.  Count 
Karolyi  was  erroneously  reported  by 
London  last  week  as  being  in  favor  ot 
immediate  peace. 

July  21,— Word  from  Rotterdam  tells  of  a 
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A  FULL  load — a  steep  grade — 

*•  ^  a  sharp  turn — rough  going — all  are  mastered 

by  the  JefFery  Quad  at  low  cost. 

Because  it  drives,  brakes  and  steers  on  all  four  wheels,  the  Quad  has  a  freedom 
from  vibration- — from  unusual  stress  and  strain — which  reduces  wear  and 
breakage  to  a  minimum.  For  the  same  reason  the  Quad  gives  a  much  greater 
tire  mileage  than  that  made  by  rear-drive  trucks  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Works,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 
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TRUS-CON 


StoneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair  cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information 
telling  your  needs. 
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£  THE  TRUS-CON   LABORATORIES  £ 

^       136  Trus-Con  Building  Detroit,  Mich.      j^ 


Our  new  book,  "The  Law  Trained  Man,"  has  a  vital 
message  for  every  ambitious  man.     It  covers  many  sub- 
jects and  tells  of  numerous  inter- 
esting cases  where  success  has  been 
gained  through  a  knowledge  of  law. 
It  tells  how  a   law 
training  will  help  you 
forge    ahead    in    busi- 
ness— in  politics  and  in 
legal  profession. 
Send  for  your 
copy  no  w— today 


Get  This 
Free  Book 


"The  Law 
Trained  Man" 


ACT 

NOW! 

Send  a 

letter  or  post 

card   for   this 

168- page  free  _ 

book  and  full  particu- 

larsaboutour  Modern 

American  Law  Course 

and  Service.  Intensely   _ 

interesting.     No   cost  or    obligation.      Rlark  stone    Institute, 

Extension    Div.  X55€>  Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Established  1827 

Organs  of  Distinction  for 
Residences — with  or  without 

self-playing  device.  .     - 

Address:  Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Kendal  Green,  Mass.  (Dept.  A) 


Boston     New  York 


Branches 
Philadelphia 


Chicago     Dallas 
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Remember  that  air  is  the 
backbone  of  your  tire,  and 
that  a  limp  backbone  cannot 
withstand  a  heavy  burden. 
Stiffen  the  backbone  of 
your  tire  whenever  it  needa 
stiffening. 

The  Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

will  tell  you  when   that  is. 

Price  in  U.  S.  A.  One  Dollar 
at  your  dealer  or 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 
781-791  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklyn 
London    Chicago    Toronto 

Highest  award  at  the 
l*k      Panama-Pacific 
*^l      Exposition 


number  of  food-riots  in  Belgium,  which 
are  put  down  by  the  German  authorities 
with  the  aid  of  military  force.  The 
rioting  is  said  to  have  been  especially 
severe  at  Liege,  Vervieres,  Roubaix, 
Lokeren,  and  Termonde. 
Holland  approaches  the  United  States 
with  a  proposal  that  the  two  govern- 
ments begin  cooperative  action  against 
the  mutually  objectionable  features  of 
the  British  black  list. 

July  22. — Lucerne  papers  are  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  has  been  made  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland  for  the  pay- 
ment of  suitable  indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  Swiss  citizens  in  the  sinking  of  the 
torpedoed  Sussex. 
British  troops  operating  in  German  East 
Africa  seize  Muheza  and  Amani,  having 
captured  the  whole  of  the  Usambara 
Railway. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

July  21. — General  Funston  at  the  border 
hears  that  after  the  evacuation  of 
Jimenez  by  the  Carranzistas  on  July  4 
Villa  forced  his  way  to  the  city,  entered 
in  state,  and  punished  numerous  re- 
bellious citizens  by  cutting  off  their 
ears.  He  is  said  then  to  have  led  his 
followers  south  of  the  Chihuahua- 
Durango  line  to  Inde,  where  he  is  at 
present  encamped. 

July  23. — General  Trevino,  who  com- 
manded the  Mexican  troops  in  north- 
ern Mexico,  is  recalled,  and  sent  to 
Mexico  City.  He  is  to  be  succeeded, 
at  least  temporarily,  according  to  the 
dispatch,  by  General  Herrera,  now 
commandant  of  the  Chihuahua  City 
garrison.  Carranzista  troops  state  that 
they  are  closing  in  on  the  Villa  band  on 
the  Rio  Nazas,  and  are  drawing  the 
cordon  closer  about  the  bandits. 

July  25. — It  is  reported  from  the  border 
that  the  militia  will  be  expected  to  re- 
main on  duty  until  after  Christmas, 
and  that  requisitions  for  winter  cloth- 
ing are  being  put  through  the  War 
Department. 

July  26. — In  contrast  to  the  border  report, 
the  belief  is  current  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  troops  at  the  Mexican 
border  will  be  home  by  October  first. 
The  conclusion  of  peace  negotiations 
will  signal  their  departure. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

July  20. — Dispatches  from  Brussels  state 
that  a  new  so-called  Flemish  party  is 
being  formed,  demanding  the  recon- 
struction of  Belgium  as  a  federation 
of  two  States,  Flanders  and  Wallonia, 
with  French  the  language  of  the  latter, 
and  Flemish  the  idiom  of  the  former. 

July  21. — Refugees  at  Mitylene  report  that 
famine  is  raging  throughout  Smyrna, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  civilians 
is  most  pitiable.  ' 

July  23. — Sergius  Sazonoff  resigns  as 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Boris  Vladimiro- 
vitch  Stulmer,  the  Premier,  who  has 
taken  over  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  eminent  chemist 
and  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1904, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England. 

July  24. — Danish  authorities  admit  that 
negotiations  are  in  progress  with  the 
United  States  for  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  for  $25,000,000,  and  the 
cession  by  the  latter  of  all  American 
rights  (founded  on  discovery)  in  the 
Danish  Greenland. 

Premier  Asquith  tells  the  British  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will 
not  be  introduced  because  the  National- 


is  the  only  SPOT-LIGHT  designed 
exclusively  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not 
a  side  lamp  with  a  swivel  arm,  but  a  classy 
and  distinctive  lamp  that  adds  beauty  to  your  cai . 
Front  Glass  Oval  6  in.  Diam.  Mirrors  in.  Plate 
Glass.  Reflector,  Polished  Silver.  Front  finished  in 
Black  Enamel. Rearmadeof  Copper  Polished  Nickel. 
Joint,  made  of  Bronze,  moves  in  every  direction. 
Clamp  fits  all  Round  or  Oval  Post  Wind  Shields.  We 
supply  extra  Brackets  for  Sedans  and  Square  Posts. 
Fits  either  Right  or  Left  Side.  6-8  Volt,  25  C.  P., 
NITROGEN  Bulb.      Complete  ready  to  attach  to 

Price,  Delivered  in  U.  S. 


Remember 
we  GUARANTEE 
the  "AMCO"  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  spot-light  on 
the  market,  and  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money 
if  dissatisfied. 

References:    Dun's   or 
Bradstreet's. 
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METAL  MFG.CO. 


$7.00 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


ON  GALLIPOLI 

WITH  TOMMY  ATKINS 

The  story  of  the  service  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  contingents  at  the  Dardanelles  told  in  the 
most  fascinating  book  of  the  war.  A  book  written, 
illustrated,  and  arranged  entirely  by  the  Anzac  men 
while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  fire.  It  is  called 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

and  in  it  the  fighters  tell  in  their  own  words  and  with 
their  own  remarkable  photographs  and  clever  drawings, 
of  their  experiences  and  impressions  while  fighting  Abdul 
and  his  brothers.  Pathos,  Humor,  History,  are  delight- 
fully combined  in  telling  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedi- 
tion from  the  first  landing  to  the  final  evacuation.  Gives 
a  most  vivid  picture  of  all  sides  of  the  soldier's  lite. 
Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds. 

Large  Book— Cloth  Bound  with  Pictorial  Cover; 

Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.76  net;  by  mail  $1.91 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE   GREAT  SLAVIC   EMPIRE 

Her  people,  theircustoms,  their  country  of  unlimited  resources,  their 
amazing  evolution  during  this  war,  their  wonderfully  promising 
future— all  these  are  fascinatingly  described  in  this  gripping  book 


Russia  of  To-day 


by  John  Foster  Fraser.     This  is  the  story  of  what  the  author  has 
learned  by  studying  the  country  from  within.    54  full-page  illus- 
trations.   Cloth  bound,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTEKS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you   will   be   particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY- FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER,  M.D. 

Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases ;  Pedia- 
trician to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  College, etc., etc. 

This  book,  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  pre  vent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

8vo,  Cloth,  344  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 
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ists  refuse  to  accept  the  exclusion  of 

the  six  Ulster  counties  and  the  dimin- 
ished Nationalist  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

July  26. — Pederico  Henriquez  Carvajal  is 
proclaimed  Provisional  President  of  the 
Dominican   Republic   by  its  Congress. 

I  In  succeeds  President  Jiminez,  who 
Bed  during  the  recent  internal  disorders. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

July  20.  —Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
attempts  to  hold  up  the  Naval  Bill 
with  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  war-ships  to  collect  private  debts,  or 
for  similar  commissions,  but  tho  amend- 
ment is  voted  down.  The  proposal  to 
drop  tho  clause  calling  for  a  Govern- 
ment armor-plant  is  also  lost. 

July  21. — The  Naval  Bill,  carrying  appro- 
priations of  $315,826,843,  and  providing 
for  eight  capital  ships,  passes  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  8. 

July  22. — The  Senate  makes  a  cut  of  more 
'than  $35,000,000  in  the  Army  Bill  now 
in  its  hands,  due  to  the  passing  of  the 
Mexican  crisis. 

July  24. — Tho  Senate  unanimously  confirms 

I I  id  nomination  of  John  H.  Clarke,  of 
Cleveland,  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  resigned. 

GENERAL 

July  21. — The  Prohibition  party,  in  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul,  nominates  J.  Frank 
Hanly,  former  Governor  of  Indiana,  as 
its  candidate  for  President.  Ira  D. 
Landrith,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  named 
as  Vice-President.  Hanly  won  on  the 
first  ballot  by  a  vote  of  440  to  181  votes. 

July  22. — James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
American  poet,  dies  suddenly  of  paraly- 
sis after  an  illness  of  several  months,  at 
Indianapolis. 

July  26.— The  Board  of  Estimate  of  New 
York  adopts  measures  restricting  the 
height  of  buildings  in  certain  zones  of 
the  city.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
legislation  of  tin  i  sort  in  America. 

The  super-submarine  Deutschland,  docked 
at  Baltimore,  obtains  clearance  papers 
"for  Bremen  or  any  other  German 
port." 

Unusual. — "  Did  you  get  anything  un- 
usual out  of  that  prima  donna?  "  asked 
the  city  editor. 

"  An  extraordinary  person,"  said  the 
reporter.  "  She  declared  that  her  rival. 
Mini'.  Topknote,  in  '  Boheme '  last  night, 
is  the  best  Mi  mi  she  has  ever  heard  sing 
tho  r61e,  and  that  the  tenor  in  to-night's 
bill  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"Give  us  about  a  column  of  that  stuff 
for  the  lirst  page,"  advised  the  city  editor, 

"  and    hang   round   back   of   the   scenes  for 

the  rest  of  the  engagement.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  that  opera 
company." — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 


A  Rolling  Stone.  -A  New  York  man  took 
B  run  not  long  ago  into  Connecticut,  to  a 
town  where  he  had  lived  as  a  boy.  He 
accosted  a  venerable  man  of  some  eighty 
years,  who  proved  to  be  the  very  per- 
son  to  answer  certain   inquiries  concerning 

the  place.     Finally  the  New-Yorker  said. 
I  suppose  you  have  always  lived  around 

here?  " 

'  No,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  was  born 
two  good  miles  from  here." — Christian 
Register. 
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We  have  prepared  a  book- 
let, just  off  the  press,  on  the 
ANACONDA  COPPER 
MINING    COMPANY, 

in  which  the  transformation 
of  this  property  through 
electrification  and  new 
metallurgical  processes  is  for 
the  first  time  fully  described. 

The  booklet  deals  thor- 
oughly with  the  factors  that 
have  put  Anaconda  on  a  new 
plane  and  shows  in  detail 
their  bearing  on  Anaconda's 
future.  It  contains,  also,  a 
comprehensive  summary  of 
Anaconda's  financial  posi- 
tion and  earning  power. 

It  is  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  photographic  re- 
productions. 

The  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  on  request. 

€EugeneMeyerJr.&  Co. 


14  Wall  Street 


New  York 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment psiyiii?  St'/i  %  every  six  months,  write  for 
%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ff^HE  advertising  columns 
*■  of  The  Digest  now  give 
the  investor  news  of  invest- 
ment offerings  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser 
an  opportunity  to  schedule 
copy  for  these  pages  and 
to  reach  quickly  the  invest- 
ing public  throughout  the 
country.  Many  attractive 
bond  issues  are  decided  upon 
and  sold  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  so  that  this  service 
fills  a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscrib- 
ers seeking  advice  or  enlightenment 
on  investments  to  write  to  any  of 
the  bankers  represented  in  our 
columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investorwill  receive  exactly  the 
same  service  as  the  large  investor. 

Thejiterary  Digest 


STARTLING  FIGURES  AS  TO  OUR 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

NEW  YORK'S  volume  of  exports,  ex- 
clusive of  specie  but  including  foreign 
merchandise,  first  reached  the  $500,000,000 
mark  sixteen  years  ago — that  is,  in  1900. 
By  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  it 
had  more  than  doubled,  reaching  then,  for 
the  first  time, the  billion  mark;  the  total  was, 
in  fact,  more  than  that— $1,193,581,008. 
New  York's  proportion  of  exports  that  year 
was  43.11  per  cent,  of  the  entire  United 
States.  That  ratio  for  New  York  was  the 
highest  since  1888. 

A  writer  in  Financial  America  recalls 
that  back  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  70s  the 
Port  of  New  York  exported  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  outgoing  trade  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile  trade  has  steadily  risen  in 
volume,  but  the  proportion  of  New  York  has 
been  reduced  by  growth  at  other  ports  of 
the  nation.  New  York  enjoyed  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  country 
from  1896  until  the  year  1915,  when  a 
recovery  took  place,  due  to  extraordinary 
demands  from  Europe,  and  the  higher  level 
of  prices  prevailing  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
exportable  commodities. 

On  the  import  side,  the  trade  of  New 
York  first  reached  the  $1,000,000,000  mark 
in  1913,  which  was  maintained  in  1914,  but 
trade  fell  slightly  below  that  figure  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1915.  That  year  the 
proportion  of  imports  at  New  York,  not  in- 
cluding specie,  rose  to  58.28  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports,  which  aggregated  $975,837,- 
421.  The  combined  exports  and  imports  of 
$2,169,000,000  confirmed  for  the  third  year 
the  position  of  New  York  as  a  $2,000,000,- 
000  port,  a  prestige  which  few,  if  any,  other 
ports  of  the  world  now  hold  in  the  value  of 
their  foreign  commerce  handled  inward  and 
outward.     The  writer  comments  further: 

"New  York's  share  as  an  importing  cen- 
ter for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  fifty  years 
comprised  60  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  coun- 
try's total  imports.  From  1870  to  1900 
the  proportion  averaged  was  more  than  two- 
thirds.  The  lowest  proportion  of  any  year 
in  a  half -century  was  that  of  1914,  when 
only  54.92  per  cent,  of  the  country's  im- 
ports came  by  way  of  New  York.  The 
tendency  to  recover  may  or  may  not  be 
permanent,  but  the  importance  to  shipping- 
lines  of  finding  cargoes  is  so  great  that 
maritime  and  inland  transportation  is  in- 
clined to  concentrate  and  enlarge  its  facili- 
ties at  the  port  which  has  the  greatest 
capacity  to  attract  the  movements  of  traffic 
between  producers  and  consumers. 

"An  analysis  of  the  commerce  of  the  port, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  carrying  trade, 
shows  that  last  year,  ended  Juno  30,  1915, 
out  of  a  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
combined  of  $2,124,592,146,  American 
vessels  brought  in  merchandise  valued  at 
$325,582,583,  excluding  gold  and  silver, 
while  foreign  vessels  delivered  here  $1,- 
790,469,601,  leaving  for  receipts  by  land 
vehicles  a  small  total  of  $8,539,962.  Com- 
paring this  grand  total  with  the  imports  and 
exports  combined  by  way  of  all  ports  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  $4,442,759,- 
080,  it  is  evident  that  New  York's  share  is 
easily  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  com- 
merce of  the  nation  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world." 

Dealing  with  the  same  subject,  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times  remarks  that  for 


three  successive  years  has  the  foreign  trade 
of  New  York  in  merchandise  hovered 
around  two  billion  dollars,  with  imports  and 
exports  each  contributing  about  one-half. 
The  imports  were  above  the  billion-dollar 
line  in  1913  and  1914,  but  fell  to  $975,837,- 
421  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  while  the  ex- 
ports passed  the  billion-dollar  mark  for  the 
first  time  in  1915.  No  figures  for  other 
ports  are  available  for  so  late  as  1915,  but 
it  has  become  known  that  all  the  incidents 
of  that  year  were  favorable  to  New  York  in 
comparison  with  the  world's  other  ports. 
In  1912,  when  New  York's  commerce  was 
$1,793,690,123,  London's  was  $1,791,857,- 
641.  That  comparison  "would  be  more 
favorable  to  New  York  now  upon  the  ex- 
panded figures."  Upon  a  comparison  re- 
stricted to  tonnage  entered  and  cleared, 
New  York  had  become  still  more  indis- 
putably the  leader,  while  London  had  fallen 
to  a  lower  place.  Within  a  decade  New 
York  "  established  its  primacy  by  normal 
steps."  The  world's  greatest,  and  perhaps 
most  significant,  growth  of  commerce  was 
however,  not  in  New  York,  but  in  Japan, 
where  commerce  some  time  since  had 
multiplied  sevenfold  and  more.  Possibly 
in  these  abnormal  years  Japan's  commerce 
will  show  a  tenfold  increase. 

It  was  when  reports  for  the  month  of 
May  came  in  that  economists  noted  the 
new  height  to  which  our  commerce  was 
rising.  Our  foreign  trade  in  the  month  of 
May  "dwarfed  that  for  any  preceding 
months,"  said  BradstreeVs.  The  exports 
and  imports  both  exceeded  the  high-record 
totals  recorded  in  March  and  April.  May 
set  up  a  new  monthly  record  of  excess  in 
exports  over  imports.  There  was  a  balance 
in  favor  of  exports  "almost  equal  to  the 
total  volume  of  our  imports."  Bradstreet's 
printed  a  table  of  exports  and  imports  in 
merchandise,  in  gold  and  silver,  from 
August,  1914,  to  May,  1916,  inclusive,  as 
follows: 

Merchandise 


1914  Exports 

August 5110,367,494 

September 156,052,333 

October 194,711,170 

November 205,878,333 

December 245,632,558 


Imports 
$129,767,890 
139,710,611 
138,080,520 
126,467,062 
114,656,545 


Excess 
of  Export* 

'$19,400,39ii 
16,341,722 
56,630,650 
79,411,271 

130,976,013 


Total,  5mos..  $912,641,888  $648,682,628      $263,959,260 

1915 

January $267,879,313  $122,148,317 

February 299,805,869  125,123,391 

March 295,611,852  157,982,016 

April 294,745,913  160,576,106 

May 274,218,142  142,284,851 

June 268,547,416  157,695,140 

July 268,468,702  143,244,737 

August 260,606,756  141,804,202 

September 300,652,552  151,236,026 

October 336,157,746  149,172,729 

November 327,670,4 13  155,496,675 

December 359,306,492  171,832,505 


$145,730,996 
174.68V78 
138,629,836 
134,169,807 
131,933,291 
110,852,276 
125,223,965 
118,802,654 
149,416,526 
186,985,017 
172,173,738 
187,473,987 


Total,  12  mos.. $3,554,671,235 

1916 

January $330,038,650 

February 401,847,136 

March 410,772,503 

April 399,861,157 

May 471,829,456 


$1,778,596,695  $1,776,074,540 


$184,350,942 
193,935,117 
213,589,785 
217,705,397 
229,134,097 


$145,687,708 
207,812,019 
197,182,718 
182,155,760 
242,695,359 


Total,  5  mos...  $2,014,348,902  $1,038,719,338      $975,629,564 
Total,  22  mos.. $6,481,662,025   $3,465,994,661   $3,015,667,364 


Gold 

1914  Exports 

August $18,125,617 

September 21,887,202 

October 50,301,972 

November 14,526,482 

December 130,924 


Imports 
$3,045,219 
2,761,590 
5,945,003 
7,391,729 
4,109,063 


Excess 
of  Exports 
$15,080,398 
19,125,612 
44,356,960 
7,134,753 
•3,978,139 


Total,  5  mos...    $104,972,197        $23,252,604        $81,719,593 


*  Excess  of  imports. 
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Serves  More  People  in  More  Ways  than  Any 
Other  Institution  of  its  Kind  in  the  World. 


Back  of  the  belching  chimneys,  behind 

the  throbbing  engines  that  drive  the  busy  plant  is 
the  big  factor  of  plant  upkeep  —  maintenance  cost. 

To  you  the  individual,  maintenance  cost  is  important 
because  it  affects  the  price  of  things  you  buy,  whether  it  is 
a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  motor  car. 

Johns-Manville  Service  to  Power  Plants  reduces  the  expense  of  plant 
maintenance.  For  example,  any  one  of  the  packings  shown  here  de- 
creases power  cost  when  applied  to  a  pump  or  engine;  and  so  the 
whole  line  of  materials  lowers  manufacturing  cost  and  increases  your 
purchasing  power  as  an  individual. 

This  service  embraces  a  complete  line  of  maintenance  materials  designed 
to  save  heat,  friction,  wear,  power  and  labor.  The  service  rendered  by 
each  of  these  products  is  assured  by  J-M  Responsibility,  a  business  prin- 
ciple that  places  the  user's  satisfaction  above  all  other  considerations. 

All  of  these  products  and  skilled  advice  as  to  their  application  are 
available  at  every  Branch  of  this  Company. 
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H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Executive  Offices,  296  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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THE  CANADIAN  H.  \Y.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LTD.,     Toronto    Montreal 
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J-MSriiRmm 
A  rod  packing 
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w  h  I  c  h     it 
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J-M  Duplex  Packing 
-.p  rods   and   phin- 

.    ■ 


J-M  \.bf.lo- 
Sponge  F«  It i'd 
Pipe  Insulation 
Por  htffh  prr-;- 
•  e  ii  rn  . 
Best  q 
Asbesti 

and  granulated 
Sponge,  a  cel- 
lular laminated 
material  with 
-ulatine 
miabtiesj. 


J-M  Kcarsarse 

Packing 

for  Steam   ;tr.J   air 
rods  on   eneines 
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Stands  superheat 

and  friction  with- 
out d  r  y  i  n  g  -out. 
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J-M  Asbcsto  Me- 
tallic Br^ki-  Blocks 
tor  clutch 
■ 

■lent  oi'  fric- 
tion, lone  wearing : 
can't  ci 

burn. 


J-M  A-.l>c!-toc<-l 
Pipe  Insulation 

■ 

.  .:    lor   Him! 
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J-M  Univertal 

Packing 

A    piston    packing 

for    inside    packed 

pump*.  Srf  c  i  t*  1 
folded  construction 
insures  long  wear. 
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THROUGHOUT  the  en- 

tire  land,  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii too,  the  wanderer  finds 
Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks  as  good  as  gold. 

Safe,  convenient,  economical, 
of  course. 

They  are  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100 
or  $200,  at  a  premium  of  one- 
half  cent  on  each  dollar,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  ten 
cents. 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Service 
is  personal,  immediate,  safe. 
Use  it  for  your  packages. 

WELLS  FARGO 

travelers  Checks 

Ask  the  nearest  Wells  Fargo  man  or  send  to  51 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  booklet"  Travel  Funds*" 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Down 

n      •   lie  bothered   rfitli  your   ehlr 

j  out  in  front.     Wear  the 

HISSIKUffi 


Don  i   b< 
bulging 


This  simple  and  practical  (invisible) 
device  positively  holds  shirts  down 
and  supports  the  trousers.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  Bend  50c  (for  2) 
t  WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
206  Inter-Southern  Bldg..  Louisville,  Ky. 


PDMPEIAN 

OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS       FRESH 

THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


i;^i;yi,h?s^rrV^U^i-i'iJj'i;fcM 


Vi*-W  ol  arch 


ii  imediate  rt  [ft  f  to  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re*     -■— » 
store  normal  strength  to  weakened    JL      1 
arches.       Relieve  and   prevent      /  Xn  y 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  .,r  direi-t        /-,SHOEu) 
Write  for  Booklet  and  -— fifeA^^V 
Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  wSZZ"    tMi 


tut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.T. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickness 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 


Gold — (Continued). 

Exoess 

1915  Exports  Imports  of  Imports 

January $691,509  36,896,398  $6,204,889 

February 1,053,879  12,726,492  11,672,613 

March 923,891  25,620,467  24,696,576 

April 813,706  16,203,028  15,389,322 

May 1,277,554  31,136,311  29,858,757 

June 2,821,988  52,341,740  49,519,752 

July '  2,191,735  17,262,938  15,071,203 

August 1,128,428  61,641,191  60,512,763 

September 2,033,990  42,062,449  40,028,459 

October 2,938,800  79,669,359  76,730,559 

November 3,661,153  60,981,540  57,320,387 

December 11,889,285  45,412,677  33,523,392 

Total,  12  mos. .      $31,425,918      $451,954,590      $420,528,672 

1916 

January $10,213,517  $15,008,232  $4,794,715 

February 13,684,667  6,016,006  t7'.668,661 

March 10,774,354  9,776,839  t997,515 

April '  11,502,999  6,121,788  t5,38),211 

May 11,918,597  27,321,943  15,403,346 

Total,  5  mos...     $58,094,134       $64,244,808         $6,150,674 

Total,  22 mos..    $194,492,249      $539,452,002      $344,959,753 

t  Excess  of  exports. 

Summary  of  Trade  Since  War  Began 

Twenty-  Excess 

two  Mos.  Exports  Imports  of  Exports 

Merchandise $6,481,662,025   $3,465,994,661   $3,015,667,364 

Gold 194,492,249        539,452,002      1344,959,753 

Silver 102,136,445  58,823,042  43,313,403 

Total $6,778,290,719  $4,064,269,705  $2,714,021,014 

X  Excess  of  imports. 

The  striking  fact  in  these  figures  was  that 
they  showed  the  balance  in  favor  of  mer- 
chandise exports  in  the  twenty-two  months 
to  have  been  $3,015,667,364,  that  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  gold  imports  was  $344,959,- 
753,  and  that  the  net  balance  on  all  foreign 
trade  was  $2,714,021,014.  Furthermore, 
it  was  noted  that  the  May  exports  this 
year  exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago  by  $197,- 
000,000,  or  72  per  cent.,  while  imports  were 
$87,000,000,  or  61  per  cent.,  greater.  For 
the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  exports 
of  merchandise  aggregated  $3,867,115,373, 
an  excess  over  the  imports,  which  aggre- 
gated $1,952,033,212,  of  $1,915,082,161,  or 
98  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  like  period 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  exports  were  $1,367,- 
073,449,  or  55  per  cent,  greater,  while  im- 
ports were  $435,558,612,  or  28  per  cent., 
larger.     The  writer  added : 

"It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  gold  im- 
ports for  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  were  $371,274,962,  over 
three  times  the  imports  a1  year  ago,  and 
$289,337,437  greater  than  the  exports  for 
the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Cur- 
rent estimates  of  gold  imports  in  June 
point  to  at  least  $70,000,000  having  been 
brought  in.  This  would  indicate  a  total 
gold  import  in  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $#441,- 
000,000,  which  exceeds  the  hitherto  record 
year  in  gold  imports,  1908,  when  $148,337,- 
321  was  imported,  by  $293,000,000.  In 
other  words,  gold  imports  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  were  three  times  the  size  of  the 
largest  imports  ever  heretofore  recorded." 

The  six  months  ending  in  June  30,  1916, 
marked,  probably,  "  the  most  prosperous 
half-year  that  the  United  States  has  ever  en- 
joyed," in  the  judgment  of  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist.  For  the  most 
part  the  period  was"marked  by  unparalleled 
activity  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  fields."  In  fact,  prosperity,  now 
on  a  rising  scale,  "  was  everywhere  apparent 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year."  The 
volume  of  trade  "was  so  great  at  times  as 
to  be  unwieldy."  The  sources  of 'supply 
"were  often  choked  by  demands  for  goods 
beyond  plant-capacity — an  embarrassment 
which  was  accentuated  by  the  inability  of 
industry  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor."  One  of  the  results,  which  in- 
cidentally augured  well  for  the  immediate 
future  of  business,  was  the  placing  ol*  more 
forward  orders  than  ever  before. 

In  spite  of  handicaps,  such  as  labor  short- 
age, freight  embargoes,  and  the  like,  pro- 


ducers in  not  a  few  lines  "succeeded  in 
speeding  up  output  to  more  than  normal 
full- time  capacity."  Consequently  the 
volume  of  trade  in  the  six  months,  gaged 
by  current  statistics,  "was  fully  45  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1915."  Here  are  items  as  to  what  some  of 
the  common  measures  of  business  activity 
show,  as  collected  by  the  Annalist's  writer: 

. Six  Mos.  Ended  June  30, .  Change, 

1916  1915  P.  C. 

Bank  clearings $1 19,557,000,000  $83,006,000,000  +44  0 

Building  permits .. .         459,852,890  364,959,025  +26.0 

Pig-iron  production.            19,400,453  12,100,817  +  60  3 

Steel  orders  (av'ge) .  9,205,000  4,325,000+112.4 
Grain     receipts     at 

primary  centers...         507,917,000  386,941,000  +313 

Railway-car  orders. .  790,127  554,500  +42.5 
Commercial  Failures: 

Number 9,495  12,740  —25.5 

Liabilities $111,271,760  $188,587,535  —39.9 

'Foreign  Trade: 

Imports $1,267,200,000         $865,809,821     +46.4 

Exports 2,492,100,000        1,701,808,505    +46.4 

Total $3,759,300,000  $2,567,618,326  +46.4 

Stock  Exchange  Transactions: 

Stocks  (shares)...           85,005,382  62,259,655  +36.5 

Bonds  (par  val.)..        $541,712,950  $395,200,700  +37.1 

•June  partly  estimated. 

This  writer  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
"by  no  means  certain  that  the  second  half 
of  1916  would  not  prove  to  be  an  even 
bigger  one  for  business  than  the  record 
period  which  had  just  closed." 


POSSIBLE  INCREASES   IN   STANDARD 
DIVIDENDS 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  July  there 
was  noted  by  Financial  America  "  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  demand  for  railroad 
stocks  in  preference  to  the  so-called  war- 
brides."  Both  investment-  and  commis- 
sion-houses had  been  recommending  the 
purchase  of  this  class  of  securities.  Mean- 
while, there  had  been  a  "narrowing  down" 
of  commitments  in  many  industrial  issues. 
Coincident  with  the  movement  were  ru- 
mors of  increases  in  dividends  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  These  were  noted 
in  the  same  paper  as  follows: 

"Attention  may  be  called  to  the  unprec- 
edentedly  large  revenues  that  are  now 
being  piled  up  by  practically  every  rail- 
road in  the  country,  the  eventual  result 
of  which  must  be  a  higher  return  to  stock- 
holders. Apparently  there  is  but  one  daik 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the  railroad  world, 
namely,  the  labor  situation,  which  has 
caused  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
operators.  There  is  a  feeling  in  banking 
and  railroad  circles,  however,  that  there  will 
be  no  strike  of  operatives,  but  that  the 
matter  will  be  adjusted  to  the  entire  saris- 
faction  of  all  the  interested  parties. 

"Within  the  next  few  months  many  of 
the  prominent  railroad  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  declare  increased  or  extra  divi- 
dends, others  will  resume  payments,  and 
still  others  will  probably  declare  initial  dis- 
tributions. Among  those  mentioned  asi 
likely  to  take  such  steps  are  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, New  York  Central,  Erie,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Central. 
Probably  none  of  these  companies  will  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  along  the  lines  out- 
lined above,  so 'long  as  the  labor-problem 
remains  unsolved. 

"War-order  business  in  this  country  will 
probably  not  be  as  large  this  year  as  in 
1915  because  many  of  the  large  commit- 
ments are  nearing  completion,  and  during 
the  past  twelve  months  European  manu- 
facturing enterprises  have  been  enlarged 
and  efficiency  greatly  improved,  so  that 
much  of  the  shell  business  will  he  con- 
ducted in  home  plants  in  (Jreat  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Russia.  Expectations  are, 
however,  that  the  demand  for  raw  prod- 
ucts, including  iron,  steel,  copper,  etc.,  will 
continue  unabated." 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"L.  R.  M.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "In  speaking  of 
arioufl  groups  of  black  keys  on  the  piano, 
1  wisli  to  be  correct  about  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 
in  the  following  sentence.  'The  black  keys  are 
arranged  in  alternating  groups  of  two's  and  three  s. 
Please  tell  me  whether  it  would  be  correct  to  say: 
•  iwos  and  threes.'" 

Tho  apostrophe  Is  unnecessary,  as  twos  and 
threes  are  the  proper  plural  forms  for  the  singular 
nouns  two  and  three;  but  if  figures  had  been  used 
the  apostrophe  would  have  been  correct,  as  2's 
and  3's.  Tho  main  uses  of  the  apostrophe  are: 
(I)  to  indicate  the  possessive  case;  (2)  to  denote 
the  omission  of  one  or  more  haters  or  figures  where 
Lite  word  does  not  become  a  regular  abbreviation; 
as,  o'er  (over),  '12  (1912),  'tis  (it  is),  I'm  (I  am); 
(3)  to  denote  the  plural  of  figures,  letters,  and 
symbols,  as,  O's;  Ws;  cross  your  t's;  (4)  in  a 
conclodlng  quotation-mark  (,"). 

"F.  C.  D.,"  Valparaiso,  Neb. — "Kindly  tell 
me  the  correct  use  of  the  verb  says.  For  instance, 
Instead  of  writing,  'he  says.'  why  not  write  'he 
said'  because  what  is  once  said  is  past?  I  suppose 
says  in  that  case  to  bo  present  tense.  Said  can  not 
always  be  used  In  place  of  says  and  still  have  tho 
same  moaning  in  l  he  sentence.  When  pronouncing, 
is  not  says  correct  instead  of  sea?" 

(1)  The  forms  "  he  says"  and  "  he  said  "  may  both 
be  used,  depending  for  their  accuracy  upon  the 
thought  in  mind.  When  one  writes  "Shakespearo 
says":  one  considers  Shakespeare's  utterances 
Of  the  past  as  living  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
time.  When  one  writes  "Shakespeare  said":  one 
considers  the  utterances  as  Shakespeare's  in  the 
past.  So  it  is  with  the  matter  you  have  in  mind, 
king  or  writing  of  the  utterances  of  the 
President  of  tho  United  Slates,  one  may  treat  them 
in  tho  present  as  living,  or  as  in  tho  past  as  disposed 
Of,  according  to  one's  point  of  viow.  (2)  The  cor- 
rect pronunciation  is  sez — e  as  in  get. 

"H.  R.  C,"  Chicago,  111. — "A  question  has 
been  raised  as  i<>  the  correctness  of  using  the  word 
'of  in  connection  with  'apropos.'  Is  the  phrase 
'Apropos  the  matter  before  US  yesterday'  corre<  t? 
Usage  appears  to  favor  'Apropos  of  the  matter.'  1 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion." 

Apropos  of  is  the  correct  form.  Tho  word  In 
this  case  is  an  adverb,  and  as  meaning  "With 
reference  or  regard,"  the  use  of  the  word  "of"  is 
necessary  to  make  sense;  as  "apropos  of  spring." 
As  meaning  "appropriately"  or  "pertinently," 
the  ward  stands  alone,  as  "ho  spoke  quite  apropos.' 
As  meaning  "incidentally,"  it  is  used  absolute!]  , 
;us,  "apropos.  1  recall  a  similar  event." 


ing,  sparkling  and  cold. 


for  the  hot  weather 

CLICQUOT  Club  Ginger  Ale  is  the  national  antidote  for 
that  hot  weather  thirst.  It  makes  thirst  a  pleasure. 
Because  Clicquot  Club  is  popular  don't  get  the  impression 
that  it  is  "pop."  It  is  sold  in  every  one  of  the  48  states, 
which  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  a  beverage  of  character 
and  excellence. 

Being  very  highly  carbonated  it  is  superior  to  charged 
water  for  almost  every  kind  of  mixed  drink. 

The  water  from  which  it  is  made  is  slightly  laxative,  the 
ginger  is  the  best  Jamaica,  the  flavor  comes  from  pure  juices 
of   lemons   and    limes.     Exceptional    care    and    cleanliness 
attend  its  manufacture.    Buy  it  by  the  case.    Drink  it  foam- 
Sold  by  the  best  grocers  and  druggists.     Other  Clicquot  Club 


beverages  are:    Birch  Beer,  Lemon  Sour,  Sarsaparilla,  Orange  Phosphate  and  Root  Beer. 
THE    CLICQUOT    CLUB    COMPANY.    MILLIS,    MASSACHUSETTS 

^fl        ^  Pronounced  ^9   Klee  ko  ^^|  ^/ 

GINGERALE 

Winner  of  Medal  of  Honor.  Panama  ■  Pacific  Exposition 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

TICKETS  AND  TOURS 

An  International  Travel  Agency 
TO  JAPAN  Party  sailing  under  per- 

"ii.il  escort  Sept  ->,i  .uii  I  <  '■ 
See  Japan  In  ths  Glorious  Chrysanthemum 
season.  Extension  t»>  Manila  and  China. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Phils*,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
[nqnln  at  nay  amorlcaa  Bxpraii  Offlea, 


JSE  YOUR  CAR   OR    USE   OURS 

Send  (or  Booklet  D 

I0T0R  TOUR  CO  17HMPLEPL  BOSTON 


RAYMOND  -WHITCQMB 


ITQI 
Yellowstone  and  Alaska 

Tours  ever?  week  visiting 
Grand  Canyon,  Yoseinite.  Yellowstone, 
California,  Canadian   Rockies,  Glacier 

I'ark.  Alaska  and  other  resorts. 

West  Indies 

DeUghtf  ul  tours  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Pan- 
ama and  Costa  Rica.  Much  automo- 
biling.    Leaving  Aug.  12,  Sept. 9. 

Also  Tours  to  South  America  and 

Japan — China 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOM B  CO. 

■apt,  ■■     17  Temple  Haw,  lloiton 
New  York      Phils.      Chicago      San  Francisco 
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ATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

OEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
riting  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
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anted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
vention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
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\tent  Your  Ideas.  —  Patents  obtained 
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"Evidence  of  Conception, "Book, Suggestions 
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or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa« 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  Hie.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
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AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
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A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
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his  whole  life — and  then  tum  it  over  to  his 
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The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
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and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
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sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
resentatives are  making  as  high  as  $25,000 
a  year,  and  none  under  $3,000.  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
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Model  40— 5-passenger 
Touring  Car,  $1985 


Qyfmerica's  Greatest  'Light  Six" 


U,UJi'iU;TT:"!3 


C/fmerica's  Greatest  Light  Twelve" 


See  the  Haynes — ride  in  it — compare  it 
for  appearance,  power,  flexibility  and  econo- 
my with  any  other  six  or  eight — and  we  will 
leave  it  to  your  judgment  if  it  does  not 
deserve  its  name,  "  America's  Greatest 
'Light  Six.'" 

It  is  responsive — full  of  life  and  snap — 
glides  away  like  a  bird  as  you  press  the 
foot  throttle.  In  less  than  eight  seconds 
you  are  hurrying  along  at  the  speed  of 
the  wind.  Then  as  you  approach  those 
treacherous  railroad  tracks,  you  throttle 
down  to  slower  than  a  walk  —  less  than 
one  mile  per  hour  on  high  —  and  cross 
without  a  semblance  of  a  discomforting  jar. 

With  that  level  stretch  ahead,  you  just 
can't  resist  opening  her  up  all  at  once — 
and  it's  all  right — you  can't  choke  up  the 
Haynes  with  its  big,  short  throat. 


Ah!  Here's  that  long  hill.  "Motorists' 
Misery"  it  is  called.  Low  gear?  No !  On 
and  up — over  the  crest  you  go,  on  high 
gear,    at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour, 

And  the  folks  in  the  back  seats  are  getting 
just  as  much  fun  as  you.  The  springs  of 
the  Haynes  are  long  and  resilient — the 
seats  are  roomy,  the  upholstery  deep, 
soft  and  restful. 

Upkeep?  The  maintenance  expense  of 
this  car  is  so  remarkably  low  that  it  is 
economy  to  buy  it  in  preference  to  many 
cars  of  lower  price  and  less  attractive  per- 
formance. Compare  the  Haynes  for 
beauty,  for  performance,  for  economy — 
with  cars  not  only  of  a  near-by  price,  but 
costing  $500  to  $1000  more,  and  your 
choice  will  be  the  Haynes. 

The  Haynes  dealer  will  be  glad  to  go 
the  limit  in  showing  you  the  car  'and 
giving  you  any  information  desired.  The 
earlier  you  see  him,  the  sooner  you  can 
get  your  car. 


New  catalog  with  full  details  of  all  Haynes  "Light  Six"  and  "Light  Twelve"  Models  free  on  request 


Haynes  "Light  Six  "  Prices: 

Model  36 — 5-Passenger    Touring 

Car  ...  -  $1485 
Model 36 — 4-Passenger  Roadster  1585 
Model  37— 7-Passenger    Touring 

Car       ...  1585 

;AU  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Kokomo 


The  Haynes  Automobile 
Company 

32  S.  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


Haynes  "Light  Twelve"  Prices: 

Model  40 — 5-Passenger    Touring 

Car       -  $1985 

Model  40—  4- Passenger  Roadster    H085 
Model  41 — 7-Passenger  Touring 

Car       ....    2085 

All  Prices  F.  O.  11.  Kokomo 
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WHY  HUGHES  FINDS   WILSON   WANTING 


w 


HEN  THE  REPUBLICANS  and  former  Progressives 
in  Carnegie  Hall  applauded  the  emphatic  statements  in 
Mr.  Hughes's  speech  accepting  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential  nomination,  they  were  indors- 
ing "the  real  Republican  platform," 
as  one  writer  calls  it.  The  ap- 
plause was  joined  in  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  sat  in  a  conspicu- 
ous box  and  told  reporters,  after 
the  meeting,  what  "an  admirable 
speech"  it  was  and  how  satis- 
factory he  found  the  speaker's  ex- 
posure of  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexican 
policy  and  Mr.  Wilson's  handling 
of  our  foreign  affairs.  Republican 
papers  the  next  day  joined  in  the 
applause  and  expressions  of  satis- 
faetion.  Democratic  leaders  and 
editors  found  much  less  to  ap- 
plaud, but  many  of  them  declared 
the  speech  most  satisfactory  from  a 
Democratic  standpoint.  Perhaps 
the  satisfaction  in  both  parties  may 
be  explained  by  two  quotations  from 
the  independent  press.  Now,  says 
the  Washington  U i raid,  President 
Wilson  "races  the  task  of  giving 
answer  to  the  most  comprehensive 
and  effective  arraignment  of  his 
Administration  that  has  been  de- 
livered."  This  may  be,  but  the 
\>u  York  Evening  Post  wonders 
"what  is  lacking,"  and  concludes 
that  "while  Mr.  Hughes  has  taken 
the  offensive  powerfully,  ho  has  not 
dearly  indicated  the  positive  policies 
which  he  himself  would  pursue." 
For  his  party  Mr.  Hughes  has 
found  a  new  slogan  in  the  phrase, 
"America  first  and  America  ef- 
ficient." He  has  seemingly  dis- 
covered that  the  Wilson  Administration's  handling  of  the 
Mexican  situation    is   the   most    vulnerable  spot  in  its  political 
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armor.  He  made  many  charges  against  the  Administration,  but 
according  to  the  New  York  World,  left  the  impression  after  a 
conversation  on  the  following  day,  that  in  his  acceptance  ad- 
dress he  had  been  talking  only  of 
the  Republican  platform,  and  would 
develop  his  charges  on  each  count, 
in  a  definite  manner,  in  the  speeches 
to  come. 

Mr.  Hughes  opened  his  speech  on 
July  31,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  by  telling  his  hearers  just  what 
he  meant  by  Americanism : 

"I  mean  America  conscious  of 
power,  awake  to  obligation,  erect 
in  self-respect,  prepared  for  every 
emergency,  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
peace,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood,  safeguarding 
both  individual  opportunity  and 
the  public  interest,  maintaining  a 
well-ordered  constitutional  system 
adapted  to  local  self-government 
without  the  sacrifice  of  essential  na- 
tional authority,  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  stability,  expert  knowl- 
edge, and  thorough  organization  as 
the  indispensable  conditions  of 
security  and  progress;  a  country 
loved  by  its  citizens  with  a  patriotic 
fervor  permitting  no  division  in  their 
allegiance  and  no  rivals  in  their  af- 
fection— I  mean  America  first  and 
America  efficient." 

He  then  took  up  the  diplomatic 
record  of  the  Administration,  scor- 
ing it  for  its  "weakness  and  in- 
expertness,"  for  its  retirement  for 
"partizan"  motives  of  "men  of  long 
diplomatic  experience."  It  is  the 
Republican  purpose,  he  said,  to 
"  make  the  agencies  of  our  diplomatic 
intercourse  in  every  nation  worthy 
of  the  American  name.*' 

Mr.  Hughes  devoted  nearly  half 

of  his  speech  to  a  discussion  of  our 

Mexican  relations.     He  declared  that  our  Administration  by  its 

"blunders"  has  made  enemies  instead  of  friends  of  the  Mexican 
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people.  "Decrying  interference,"  he  said,  "we  interfered  mosl 
exasperatingly."  Altho  President  Wilson  expressly  disclaimed 
such  a  purpose,  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the 
Republican  candidate,  attempt  to  interfere  in  Mexico's  domestic 
concerns  by  using  his  influence  "to  destroy  Huerta."  The  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico  incidents  are  described  as  reflecting  un- 
favorably upon  the  Administration,  which  is  also  denounced  for 
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THK    HORRORS   OF   \V.\K. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

inconsistency  and  vacillation  with  regard  to  embargoes  on  arms 
exports  to  Mexico. 

The  Administration,  said  Mr.  Hughes,  has  "utterly  failed  to 
perform  its  obvious  duty"  to  secure  protection  for  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens  both  in  Mexico  and  this  side  of 
the  border.  After  the  Columbus  raid  and  the  bloodshed  at 
Carrizal  our  forces  are  now  being  "withdrawn  without  purpose," 
and  our  entire  National  Guard  has  been  called  out  in  an  endeavor 
"to  safeguard  our  own  territory"  from  bandits.  This  nation, 
said  the  speaker,  "has  no  policy  of  aggression  toward  Mexico"; 
we  wish  to  help  her,  but  "the  conduct  of  this  Administration  has 
created  difficulties  which  we  shall  have  to  surmount."  We  shall 
have  to  overcome  a  "needlessly  created  antipathy  and  develop 
genuine  respect  and  confidence."  "Much  will  be  gained  if 
Mexico  is  convinced  that  we  contemplate  no  meddlesome  inter- 
ference with  what  does  not  concern  us,  but  that  we  propose  to 
insist,  in  a  firm  and  candid  manner,  upon  the  performance  of  in- 
ternational obligations."  Finally,  the  Republican  candidate 
is  hopeful  that  "a  short  period  of  firm,  consistent,  friendly  dealing 
will  accomplish  more  than  many  years  of  vacillation." 

Taking  up  the  question  of  our  relations  to  Europe,  Mr.  Hughes 
declared  that  he  stands  "for  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  all 
American  rights  on  land  and  sea,"  and  continued: 

"We  have  had  brave  words  in  a  series  of  notes,  but  despite 
our  protests  the  lives  of  Americans  have  been  destroyed. 

"What  does  it  avail  to  use  some  of  the  strongest  words  known 
to  diplomacy  if  ambassadors  can  receive  the  impression  that 
the  words  are  no1  to  be  taken  seriously? 

"Had  this  Government,  by  the  use  of  both  informal  and 
formal  diplomatic  opportunities,  left  no  doubt  that  when  we 
said  'strict  accountability'  we  meant  precisely  what  we  said, 
I  that  we  should  unhesitatingly  vindicate  that  position,  I  am 
confident  that  there  would  have  been  no  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can lives  bj  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  There,  we  had  ample 
notice;  in  fact,  published  notice.  Furthermore,  we  knew  the 
situation  and  we  did  not  require  specific  notice." 

Mr.   Hughes   calls    for    an    adequate    preparedness    as    "the 


essential  assurance  of  security,"  and  as  "a  necessary  safeguard 
of  peace."  He  criticizes  the  Administration  for  following  and 
not  leading  in  the  demand  for  preparedness.  Mr.  Hughes  be- 
lieves in  a  reasonable  increase  of  the  regular  army  and  a  Federal 
citizen  reserve.  He  is  in  favor  of  joining  other  nations,  after 
the  war,  in  order  to  secure  international  justice  and  peace. 

When  he  contemplates  industrial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Hughes  sees  us  "living  in  a  fool's  paradise."  He 
considers  our  present  prosperity  temporary,  and  thinks  that 
we  need  the  help  of  a  protective  tariff  to  maintain  our  pros- 
perity after  the  war.  He  declares  for  proper  regulation  of  trans- 
portation and  industry,  for  the  conservation  of  the  just  inter- 
ests of  labor,  for  rural  credits,  administrative  efficiency,  fidelity 
to  the  merit  system,  and  a  national  budget.  Mr.  Hughes's 
declaration  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  was  followed  the  next 
day  by  a  statement  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

In  Republican  circles  in  Washington,  says  a  Boston  Tran- 
script correspondent,  this  acceptance  address  is  regarded  as  a 
masterly  presentation  of  the  case  against  Wilson.  In  St.  Louis, 
The  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.)  calls  it  "a  great  Republican  speech  and 
a  great  American  speech,"  and  the  German  Republican  Westliche 
Post  declares  it  "should  be  the  shibboleth  of  the  Republican 
party."  In  Cincinnati,  Charles  P.  Taft's  Times-Star  says  "it 
strikes  a  note  of  exalted  and  vigorous  leadership  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  effective  during  the  campaign." 

Similar  ungrudging  and  thoroughgoing  words  of  praise  pre- 
cede or  follow  editorial  summaries  of  the  address  in  Republican 
dailies  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  land.  The  New  York  Tribune 
accepts  the  Hughes  speech  as  "a  challenge  of  incapacity,  an 
indictment  of  failure."  It  enlarges  upon  the  Hughes  descrip- 
tion of  the  Wilson  statesmanship.  With  several  of  its  contempo- 
raries, it  sees  Mr.  Hughes  deciding  to  make  his  campaign  on  the 
Mexican  issue.  It  supports  Hughes,  but  finds  the  portions  of 
his  speech  dealing  with  Germany  altogether  too  vague. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  heard  from  Carnegie  Hall  "the 
strains  of  'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,'  mingled  harmoniously 
with  the  softened  creaking  of  the  old  party  machine."  And  in 
the  chorus  of  approval  we  find  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  once  a 
leading  Progressive  paper,  joining  as  heartily  as  regular  Re- 
publican dailies.  The  Evening  Post  notes,  and  "all  Pro- 
gressives will  so  note,"  that  Mr.  Hughes  includes  among  "pro- 
tective, upbuilding  policies"  the  "protection  of  those  who  toil 
in  matters  affecting  health,  the  safety  of  life  and  limb,  the 
conserving  of  womanhood  and  childhood,  and  the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  education  and  training."  Yet  the  Buffalo 
Express  finds  that  Mr.  Hughes  "made  no  effort  to  conciliate 
the  remaining  members  of  the  third  party  by  flatteringly  ac- 
cepting their  creed,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  is  pleased 
to  find  "no  fawning  vote-hunting  appeal  to  the  so-called 
Progressives." 

There  are  independent  journals,  like  the  Providence  Journal, 
New  York  Globe,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  and  Columbus 
Ohio  Stale  Journal,  that  take  practically  the  Republican  view 
of  the  Hughes  speech.  They  like  it.  The  New  Haven  Journal 
and  Courier  thinks  it  fully  justifies  the  nomination  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hughes's  attack,  the  Washington  Post  remarks,  "fairly 
lands  him  in  the  enemy's  first  line  of  trenches."  All  candid 
men,  The  Post  adds,  "will  agree  that  the  Administration  is 
placed  on  the  defensive  regarding  Mexico,  and  that  Democratic 
orators  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them." 

Others  are  less  imprest.  The  Rochester  Herald  (Ind.),  which 
closely  followed  Mr.  Hughes's  utterances  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  calls  his  Carnegie  Hall  speech  "the  feeblest  effort  of  his 
entire  career."  The  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  New- 
York  Evening  Post,  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  Commercial,  find 
it  an  excellent  attack,  but  disappointing  in  its  lack  of  "con- 
structive" ideas.  The  Evening  Post  observes  that  Mr.  Wilson 
"put  a  great   many    of    his    eggs    into    the    Mexican    basket. 
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Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Wilson  is  "exceedingly  vulnerable,"  hut,  his 
opponent  offers  nothing  hut  "words,  and  again  words."  Be- 
sides, "events  may  leave  his  attack  all  in  the  air  before  No- 
vember." A  careful  criticism  of  the  address  of  acceptance 
appeal's  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  impression  one  receives  from  Mr.  Hughes's  notification 
peech  is  one  of  solidity,  and  perhaps  heaviness,  rather  than 
brilliancy.  It  is  likely  to  appeal  to  many  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate's more  conservative  supporters  as  a  careful  and  strong 
indictment  of  the  present  Administration,  with  no  display  of 
flightiness  or  instability  in  the  discussion  of  constructive  policies. 
It  seems  less  calculated  to  satisfy  the  radical  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican parly,  as  the  Progressive  returning  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
the  fold  may  be  called.  There  is  scant  attention  given  to  the 
policies  of  social  and  industrial  justice  which  were  the  backbone 
of  the  Progressive;  movement,  while  there  is  little  to  suggest 
Rooseveltian  fervor  and  conviction  in  the  discussion  of  the  later 
issues  of  preparedness  and  Americanism. 

"If  a  'standpatter'  had  been  nominated  at  Chicago  instead 
of  Mr.  Hughes  he  might  have  composed  exactly  this  sort  of  a 
notification  address.  There  is  no  passion  displayed  for  democ- 
racy in  government  either  in  United  States  or  Mexico,  and  it 
must,  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  speech  throws  no  strong  light 
upon  Mr.  Hughes's  capacity  as  a  constructive  statesman. 
Where  we  look  expectantly  for  indications  of  the  lines  Mr.  Hughes 
would  follow  as  President,  we  usually  meet  disappointment.  He 
is  naturally  highly  critical  of  his  opponent's  record,  but  he  is 
cautious,  reserved,  even  surprizingly  ambiguous  at  times  con- 
cerning the  program  he  himself  would  follow  in  case  he  were 
placed  in  charge*  of  the  Government 

"Mr.  Hughes  is  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  President 
Wilson's  policy  with  reference  to  the  European  War.  He  thinks 
the  power  that  invaded  and  conquered  Belgium  in  double-fisted 
defiance  of  England  would  have  feared  to  sink  the  Lusitania  if 
only  some  one  else  had  been  President  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Germany  has  stopt  sub- 
marine warfare  on  merchant-shipping  solely  because  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  a  shred  of  international 
law  is  left  after  two  years  of  the  greatest  war  in  history,  the 
world  is  indebted,  and  always  will  be  indebted,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Wilson 

"What  would  Mr.  Hughes  do  with  reference  to  the  Euro- 
pean War,  in  case  he  were  to  be  elected?  Would  he  join 
one  side  or  the  other'.'  Would  he  forthwith  demand  specific 
disavowal  from  Germany  of  the  Lusitania  a  sinking?  Would 
he  threaten  England  with  reprisals  on  account  of  the  blockade? 
No  one  could  know  from  this  speech  what  Mr.  Hughes  would 
do,  but  we  do  know  with  sufficient  precision  what  to  expect  of 
President  Wilson.  .  .  .  Even  on  domestic  economic  issues,  Mr. 
Hughes's  speech  lacks  deliuiteness  and  point." 

Many  of  the  arguments  of  The  Republican  appear  variously 
worded  in  the  utterances  of  the  Democratic  press.  These 
critics  are,  of  course,  even  franker  in  their  characterizations  of 
the  speech  as  a  whole.  The  chief  impression  that  it  produces 
upon  the  "New  York  Evening  World  is  one  of  "damp,  dismal 
ineptitude."  Ex-Governor  Glynn's  Albany  Times-Union  takes 
up  the  speech  in  great  detail,  examines  all  of  its  statements  and 
finds  "merely  a'  scold  from  beginning  to  vwd."  "Add  to  the 
Chicago  platform  a  little  appendix  calculated  apparently  to 
reflect  a  few  appropriations  from  Colonel  T.  Roosevelt  and 
make  him  feel  good,  and  you  have  the  New  York  speech  in 
full  dress,"  comments  The  News-Times  from  South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  New  York  World  searches  in  vain  for  a  "solitary  syllable" 
repudiating  "the  infamous  attempt  of  a  foreign  monarchy  to 
control  the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States  by  punishing 
a  President  who  has  offended  it,  and  rewarding  a  candidate 
who  tacitly  invites  the  support  of  the  hyphenated.  Mr. 
Hughes's  •dominant  Americanism'  halts  when  it  contem- 
plates the  political  possibilities  of  the  German  vote."  There  is, 
according  to  The  World,  no  hope  or  encouragement  for  the  in- 
dependent voter.  In  advocating  a  high  protective  tariff.  Mr. 
Hughes  "takes  his  place,  proudly  and  triumphantly,  alongside 
the  Republican  Old  Guard."  Altogether,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
influential  and  plain-spoken  Democratic  newspaper,  the  speech 
is  that  "of  a  narrow,  bigoted  parti/.an." 


MR.   HUGHES'S   NEW   SUFFRAGE   PLANK 

MR.  HUGHES  HAS  "STOLEN  A  MARCH  on  President 
Wilson  and  has  delivered  a  telling  blow  against  him 
in  many  States,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.), 
by  coming  out  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  woman  suffrage.     And  this  journal  goes  on 


THE    POLITICAL   DEBUTANTE. 

— Chamberlain  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

to  say  that  it  is  not  often  that  the  "astute  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  caught  napping  in  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
millions  of  voters."  President  Wilson,  we  are  told  further,  had 
the  same  opportunity  as  Air.  Hughes  for  months,  and  even  years, 
but  "for  some  unaccountable  reason  he  did  not  grasp  it,  altho 
he  is  personal^'  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage."  The  Post  thinks 
that  in  all  States  where  suffrage  obtains  or  is  ardently  desired, 
Mr.  Hughes  now  has  an  advantage  and  all  because  of  the  fact 
that  on  August  1,  the  day  after  his  speech  of  acceptance,  he  sent 
a  telegram  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Senator  Sutherland,  of 
Utah,  which  the  press  quote  as  follows: 

"In  my  answer  to  the  notification,  1  did  not  refer  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  amendment  relating  to  woman  suffrage,  as  this  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  platform.  1  have  no  objection,  however, 
to  stating  my  personal  views.  As  I  said  in  my  speech,  I  think 
it  to  be  most  desirable  that  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
should  be  settled  promptly.  The  question  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  should  be  settled  for  the  entire  country.  My  view  is  that 
the  proposed  amendment  should  be  submitted  and  ratified, 
and  the  subject  removed  from  political  discussion." 

On  the  same  day,  he  more  explicitly  gave  his  reasons  for  favor- 
ing the  equal-suffrage  amendment  in  a  speech  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Roosevelt  League,  when  he  said  in  part: 

"I  see  nothing  but  danger  to  our  security,  to  our  unity,  to 
our  proper  attitude  toward  political  questions  in  continued 
agitation  of  this  subject;  and  1  would  take  the  shortest  cut 
to  its  solution. 

"I  further  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  affecting  the  whole 
country.  It  is  one  of  those  matters  where  we  must  have  a 
uniform  policy.  The  country  must  decide  on  what  that  policy 
should  be.  1  have  indicated  my  belief  as  to  what  it  should 
lie;  but  it  is  a  question  which  affects  the  whole  country — 
the  composition  of  our  electorate:  and.  therefore.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  amendment  should  be  submitted  and  should  be 
ratified." 

When  the  news  of  the  Republican  candidate's  action  was 
learned  in  Washington,  we  are  told.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 
president  of  the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  called 
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on  President  Wilson  and  urged  him  to  do  likewise,  but  as  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  relates, 
President  Wilson  "refuses  absolutely  to  change  his  mind"  on 
this  question  and  has  not  budged  from  his  conviction  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  State  rights,  something  each  individual  locality 
must  settle  for  itself.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  "unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  convictions  on  this  point  to 
gain  votes."  While  some  observers  claim  that  Mr.  Hughes's  an- 
nouncement will  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  vote,  there 
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"AW,   GET  A   CLUB!" 
,  — Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

are  others,  and  among  them  the  above-quoted  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  which  believe  that  "a  few  well-organized  women  voters, 
who  now  keenly  realize  their  strength,  could  play  havoc  with  the 
old  parties,"  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  twelve  equal-suffrage 
States  "cast  one-fifth  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  country." 

Among  the  journals  that  praise  Mr.  Hughes  for  frankness  in 
not  dodging  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage,  we  find  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  thinks  that  the  declaration  of 
the  former  Justice  will  "doubtless  bring  to  his  support  all  the 
ardent  women  voters  in  the  commonwealths  where  the  right  of 
suffrage  has  already  been  granted  and  lead  all  the  male  voters 
who  favor  the  reform  to  unite  in  his  support  in  the  States  where 
women  do  not  vote."  On  the  other  hand,  in  analyzing  what  it 
calls  Mr.  Hughes's  "amazing  surrender,"  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  says  that  every  white  man-and  every  woman  in  the  United 
States  who  vote  obtained  the  vote  through  the  States,  and  that 
every  black  man  who  votes  obtained  his  vote  "either  through 
the  State  or  by  the  common  consent  of  the  electors  of  his  com- 
munity." The  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  is 
"without  effect,"  and  was  "framed  and  adopted  for  part izan  pur- 
poses and  has  been  worse  than  a  failure."  Now,  "Mr.  Hughes 
proposes  that  the  United  States  shall  commit  a  new  and  greater 
blunder  in  the  way  of  Federal  control  of  the  franchise  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  the  vote 
to  women  in  all  States."  Mr.  Hughes,  The  World  goes  on  to  say, 
might  i  'II  advocate  the  complete  abandonment  of  all  local 
jelf-governmeni  and  the  centralization  of  all  authority  in  Wash- 
ington, for  "when  a  Federal  amendment  can  say  who  shall  vote, 
another  Federal  amendment  can  say  who  shall  not  vote,  and  we 
have  reached  the  beginning  of  the  end." 


THE   BLACK-LIST   PROTEST 

4S  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  was  absent  from 
f-\  Washington  on  his  vacation,  it  devolved  upon  Frank 
-^-  -^-  L.  Polk,  Counselor  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
Acting  Secretary,  to  tell  the  British  Government  how  incon- 
sistent with  "true  justice,  sincere  amity,  and  impartial  fairness" 
is  its  new  practise  of  blacklisting  American  firms.  The  real 
ground  of  complaint,  as  seen  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
is  that  this  placing  of  selected  American  firms  upon  a  black  list 
is  "an  attempt  to  do  away  with  rights  under  international  law 
by  what  is  really  local  legislation."  The  United  States,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Press  puts  it,  "is  not  the  field  on  which  Great 
Britain  is  at  liberty  to  conduct  its  war  with  Germany,"  so  we 
have  sent  to  London  "a  sharp  and  deserved  rebuke  to  a  piece 
of  effrontery."  This  rebuke,  the  New  York  Times  believes, 
"expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  the  Government."  Not  the  sentiment  of  all  of  the 
people,  however,  as  represented  in  the  press,  since  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  finds  it  "untimely  and  unwise,"  the  New 
York  Globe  discerns  "stump-speech"  qualities,  and  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  wonders  if  it  is  anything  more  than  "a  bid  for 
German  votes." 

The  black-list  announcement,  according  to  Mr.  Polk's  note, 
was  received  in  this  country  "with  the  most  painful  surprize," 
for  it  seemed  to  embody  "a  policy  of  arbitrary  interference  with 
neutral  trade,"  extraordinary  in  its  scope  and  policy — 

"British  steamship  companies  will  not  accept  cargoes  from 
the  proscribed  firms  or  persons  or  transport  their  goods  to  any 
port,  and  steamship  lines  under  neutral  ownership  understand 
that  if  they  accept  freight  from  them  they  are  likely  to  be  denied 
coal  at  British  ports  and  excluded  from  other  privileges  which 
they  have  usually  enjoyed,  and  may  themselves  be  put  upon  the 
black  list.  Neutral  bankers  refuse  loans  to  those  on  the  list  and 
neutral  merchants  decline  to  contract  for  their  goods,  fearing 
a  like  proscription.  It  appears  that  British  officials  regard  the 
prohibitions  of  the  black  list  as  applicable  to  domestic  com- 
mercial transactions  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  for  Americans  doing  business 
in  foreign  countries  have  been  put  on  notice  that  their  dealings 
with  blacklisted  firms  are  to  be  regarded  as  subject  to  veto 
by  the  British  Government.  By  the  same  principle  Americans 
in  the  United  States  might  be  made  subject  to  similar  punitive 
action  if  they  were  found  dealing  with  any  of  their  own  country- 
men whose  names  had  thus  been  listed.  .  .  .  The  possibilities  of 
undeserved  injury  to  American  citizens  from  such  measures, 
arbitrarily  taken,  and  of  serious  and  incalculable  interruptions 
of  American  trade,  are  without  limit." 

International  law,  according  to  our  State  Department,  pro- 
vides ' '  well-known  remedies  and  penalties  for  breaches  of  block- 
ade, where  the  blockade  is  real  and,  in  fact,  effective,  for  trade 
in  contraband"  and  for  other  unneutral  acts.  These  have  been 
safeguarded  by  established  rules  and  the  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings in  prize-courts  and  elsewhere.  But  "such  safeguards  the 
black  list  brushes  aside."  The  United  States  Government  feels 
compelled  to  call  the  British  Government's  attention  "to  the 
many  serious  consequences  to  neutral  rights  and  neutral  rela- 
tions" which  the  latter's  act  must  involve,  and  it  hopes .  his 
Majesty's  Government  "have  acted  without  a  full  realization  of 
the  many  undesired  and  undesirable  results  that  might  ensue." 

"How  Great  Britain  can  offer  any  satisfactory  defense  to  thin 
remarkably  strong  impeachment  of  its  black  list  "  the  Syracuse 
Herald  finds  it  difficult  to  see.  The  proper  course  for  the  British 
authorities,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  "is  to  recognize 
their  error  and  without  more  ado  comply  with  the  demands  ol 
the  note  now  in  their  hands.  It  was  a  blunder  to  make  the  order 
in  the  first  place,  and  it  would  he  another  still  worse  to  persist, 
in  any  attempt  to  enforce  it." 

Hut  the  New  York  Globe,  instead  of  expecting  any  diplomatic 
victory  over  Britain,  finds  the  protest,  too  much  like  a  stump 
speech  and  surmises  it  was  prepared  for  its  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can public  rather  than  on  the  British  Foreign  Office.     It  says: 
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SIX  STATES   FELT  THE   SHOCK  THAT  STARTED   HERE. 


Tho  watery  ruin  at  the  reader's  right  is  part  of  Black  Tom  Island,  where  the  explosion  of  $5. 000, 000  worth  of  ammunition  destroyed  storage- 
houses,  piers,  and  freight-cars  and  caused  a  property-loss  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  estimated  at  not  less  than  $20,000,000.  At  the  left  is 
seen  one  of  the  shrapnel-loaded  barges  which  caught  Are,  broke  adrift,  and  automatically  bombarded  the  bay. 


"The  I'olk  note  will  furnish  to  the  friends  of  the  national 
Administration  material  for  reply  when  the  President  is  assailed 
as  having  leaned  toward  the  Allies.  Quoting  its  generalities 
and  its  menaces,  it  will  be  pointed  out  how  vigorously  the  lion's 
tail  lias  been  twisted.  But  reading  the  note  with  care,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  is  the  doctrine  it  pretends  to  uphold." 

Several  editors  wonder  at  a  certain  exaggeration  and  over- 
emphasis they  find  in  the  black-list  protest.  The  Providence 
Journal  asks  why  the  American  Government  is  "so  concerned 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  group  of  traders  whose  Americanism  is 
questionable — and  why  is  it  so  oblivious  at  the  same  time  to  the 
unsettled  Lusitania  controversy?"  Is  the  President,  it  con- 
tinues, "now  making  a  bid  for  German  votes?  The  suspicion 
is  natural.  Has  he  fixt  Ins  eye  on  the  71  h  of  November?" 
From  any  point  of  view,  the  Philadelphia  Public.  Ledger  declares: 

"The  note  is  untimely  and  unwise.  It  puts  the  United  States 
in  the  position  of  threatening  another  Government  with  its 
displeasure  for  acts  the  legality  of  which  is  unquestionable;  it 
employs,  in  describing  what  is  held  to  be  a  commercial  grievance, 
language  as  menacing  as  if  the  national  sovereignty  had  been 
invaded;  and  it  involves  either  reprisal  or  another  humiliating 
omission  of  the  'act'  after  tho  'word.'" 

What  the  Washington  correspondents  regard  as  an  informal 
answer  in  advance  to  the  contentions  of  the  United  States  in 

its  note  of  protest  was  made  by  the  British  Ambassador 
ill  Washington  before  tho  note  was  given  to  the  public,  but 
after  it  was  received  in  London.  It,  is  held  to  allay  some  fears 
that  a  •'secondary  boycott"  was  to  go  into  effect,  that  is,  that  a 
neutral  firm  would  be  blacklisted  simply  for  doing  business  witli 
a  blacklisted  firm.     This  memorandum  read  in  part: 

"There  is  no  idea  of  blacklisting  a  neutral  firm  merely  because 
I  continues  to  do  business  with  a,  (inn  that  is  blacklisted,  but 
if  a  neutral  firm  habitually  and  systematically  acted  as  cover 
or  a  blacklisted  firm,  cases  would  he  different. 

"Regarding    payments    to   blacklisted    firms,    our  action   docs 

lot  affect  payments  by  neutrals,  and  we  habitually  grant 
tcenses  to  British  linns  to  pay  current  debts  to  blacklisted  firms, 
inless  it  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  such  payments  would  be 
>assed  on  to,  or  create  a  credit  for,  enemies  in  enemy  territory." 

In  so  far  as  the  British  Government  can  make  good  these 
ssurances,  comments  the  New  York  World,  "the  American 
•rotest  has  already   proved   effective."     And    tho  Philadelphia 

lecotd  credits  the  explanation  with  removing  "a  great  part  of 
he  resentment  created  by  the  proclamation." 


NEW  YORK  HARBOR  "BOMBARDED" 

MINGLED  FEELPNGS  OF  APPREHEXSI0X  and 
anger  roused  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  by  the 
munitions-explosion  off  Black  Tom  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  are  shared  in  other  communities  where  the  catastrophe 
is  also  generally  attributed  to  "gross  carelessness  and  violations 
of  law."  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
for  instance,  which  says  that  the  shock  of  the  blowing  up  of  five 
million  dollars  in  munitions  shortly  after  2  a.m.,  on  July  30,  was 
"distinctly  felt"  in  that  city  and  is  said  to  have  been  "recog- 
nized as  far  soutli  as  Baltimore."  The  explosion  reached 
at  least  six  States  in  its  resonance,  this  journal  avers,  made  an 
exhibition  of  mighty  pyrotechnics  for  several  hours  and  destroyed, 
besides  the  munitions,  "$3,400,000  worth  of  sugar,  eighty-five 
loaded  freight-cars,  thirteen  storage-warehouses,  six  piers,  and 
other  property  besides  plate  glass  and  window-glass  in  quanti- 
ties beyond  estimation."  The  whole  property  loss  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  ?20,(MK),(X)0  to  $40,000,000,  and  as  to  the  loss 
of  life  the  New  York  American  informs  us  that  while  the  police 
estimate  that  from  twenty  to  forty  persons  were  killed,  the 
exact  number  may  never  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  we  learn  from  the  press,  was  "some  rubbish  burning" 
on  Black  Tom  pier,  winch  juts  into  New  York  Harbor  south 
of  Communipaw  (X.  J.),  and  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  the 
principal  shipping-point  for  war-munitions  going  to  the  Allies. 
There  were  two  explosions,  and,  as  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York 
Sun  relates,  between  tho  two  "came  the  manifestation  as  of  an 
American  Verdun,"  for — 

"Bombs  soared  into  the  air  and  burst  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  harbor  into  terrible  yellow  blossom.  Shrapnel  peppered 
the  brick  walls  of  the  warehouses,  plowed  the  planks  of  the  pier, 
and  rained  down  upon  the  hissing  waters.  Shells  shot  hither 
and  thither,  exploding  under  the  touch  of  the  terrific  heat  and 
shooting  their  missiles  at  random.  Some  of  the  shrapnel 
shells  fell  even  in  Manhattan.  On  the  pier  arose  a  white  glare 
as  of  a  million  mercury-vapor  lights." 

It  is  of  interest  to  Dote,  some  editors  point  out,  that  the  few 
rumors  connecting  pro-German  sympathizers  with  the  explosions 
died  of  sheer  inanition  almost  as  soon  as  born,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  New  York  Evening  Pott  observes: 

"Whether  the  fire  started  in  a  freight-car  on  the  pier  at 
Black  Tom  Island  or  upon  a  barge  near  by  is  immaterial.     The 
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explosion  was  so  terrible  because  a  whole  line  of  barges — four,  it  is 
said — loaded  with  explosives  and  projectiles,  were  packed  closely 
together  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  By  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  freight-cars  carrying  explosives 
into  Jersey  City  are  to  be  unloaded  at  once  into  waiting  boats, 
and  these  boats  towed  at  a  safe  distance  from  each  other  to 
Gravesend  Bay,  where  they  may  have  their  freight  finally  trans- 
ferred to  ocean-going  vessels.  For  the  fact  that  the  loaded  cars 
were  standing  idly  on  the  track,  and  that  the  barges  had  not 
been  removed  from  their  near  vicinity,  officials  of  the  lighterage 
company,  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  or  of  the  storage  com- 
pany, or  perhaps  of  all,  were  to  blame.  The  prompt  arrests 
were  quite  proper.  A  large  part  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
district  awoke  Sunday  morning  to  find  itself  more  frightened 
than  hurt;  but  that  there  were  not  more  casualties  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  explosion  occurred  when  the  streets  of  Jersey  City, 
lower  Manhattan,  and  Brooklyn  were  deserted." 

That  the  present  rules  covering  traffic  in  explosives  were  never 
intended  to  meet  present  conditions  is  the  contention  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  tells  us  that  they  contemplated 
"only  the  ordinary  movement  of  dynamite  and  the  like  for 
industrial  purposes,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  occurrence,  which  has  caused  so  much  loss  and  which 
might  have  had  consequences  too  frightful  to  specidate  on, 
affords  no  excuse  for  an  onslaught  upon  the  business  of  exporting 
munitions  of  war.  The  moral  and  legal  aspects  of  that  trade 
are  affected  in  no  degree.  But  it  assuredly  suggests  a  safer 
and  saner  plan  for  carrying  it  on." 


THE   GOOD   THE   "EASTLAND"   DID 

THE  GOOD  sometimes  accomplished  by  such  disasters 
as  the  overturning  of  the  Eastland  a  year  ago  is  seen 
in  the  effect  upon  public  sentiment,  upon  legislation,  and 
upon  official  policy  in  safeguarding  life.  The  812  lives  lost  in 
the  Chicago  river  on  July  24,  1915,  can  not  be  restored,  but  the 
loss  of  other  lives  may  perhaps  be  saved  through  the  lessons 
learned  at  such  a  frightful  cost.  Two  reforms  brought  about  by 
the  Bastland  horror  are  noted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post — 
"a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  excessive  loading 
of  passenger-boats,  and  the  requirement  of  special  inspection 
before  the  grant  of  an  increased  passenger-carrying  license." 
The  regulation  providing  for  "inclining  tests"  of  the  stability 
of  all  vessels  is  also  said  to  be  well  enforced.  "Steps  to  insure 
the  complete  control  by  the  Government  over  the  structural 
strength  of  vessels  remain,  apparently,  to  be  taken,  but,"  says 
The  Evening  Post,  "we  have  one  great  preventive  of  disaster 
when  a  typical  Chicago  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  but  1,400 
passengers  this  year  as  against  2,400  last." 

In  this  connection  The  Survey  (New  York)  quotes  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  "on  over- 
crowding of  excursion-vessels  prevented": 

"The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  reports 
that  during  the  first  week  in  July  in  the  case  of  sixty-five  ves- 
sels involving  66,900  passengers,  the  navigation-inspectors  stopt 
the  embarking  of  an  excessive  number  of  passengers  over  and 
above  the  lawful  limit  provided  for  the  vessels  concerned.  These 
incidents  took  place  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Duluth,  Louisville,  Rochester, 
and  Providence." 

The  Survey  thinks  it  "perhaps  still  more  noteworthy  that  since 
the  Federal  seamen's  act  came  into  operation,  at  loast  some  of 
the  hitherto  overcrowded  spaces  on  these  steamers  is  occupied 
by  life-boats,  rafts,  and  other  safety-devices."     And  it  adds: 

"A  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  Government  inspectors 
is  noted  by  those  representatives  of  social  agencies  who  are 
watching  the  lake  traffic.  Both  these  officials  and  their  super- 
visors are  said  to  be  not  only  far  more  alert,  but  also  much  more 
willing  to  cooperate  than  hitherto.  They  have  even  been  known 
to  venture  beyond  their  province  in  warning  officers  and  mana- 
gers of  excursion-steamers  to  prevent  laxity  and  abuses  com- 
plained of  by  those  exercising  watch  and  care  over  the  young." 


AMERICA  GAGING  THE  WAR'S  FUTURE 

RESOLUTE  DEFIANCE  OF  THE  FOE  is  the  key-note 
of  all  official  pronouncements  of  the  European  belliger- 
-  ents  as  they  enter  upon  the  third  year  of  the  Great  War, 
and  still  some  of  our  editorial  observers  read  anxiety  and  waver- 
ing between  the  lines  in  the  declarations  of  the  Teutonic  Allies, 
while  they  can  discern  nothing  but  sureness  of  eventual  triumph 
in  the  outgiving  of  the  Entente  Allies.  But  there  are  editors 
and  military  critics  who  maintain  stoutly  that  while  Germany 
may  be  defeated  she  can  not  be  "conquered."  Both  sides, 
however,  incline  to  admit  that  peace  is  far  off,  and  they  refer 
significantly  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  quoted  in  our 
foreign  pages,  in  which  he  says  that  England  will  not  have  her 
maximum  land-force  in  the  field  until  next  summer.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  history,  many  journals  emphasize  the  fact  that 
after  what  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  two  years  of  a  conflict  "so 
stupendous  that  human  intelligence  fails  either  to  calculate 
its  present  effect  upon  the  nations  involved,  or  to  estimate  its 
ultimate  consequences  to  civilization,  the  power  of  the  offensive, 
so  marvelously  exercised  by  Germany  in  the  beginning,  has 
passed  from  her  hands  and  now  resides  with  the  forces  of  the 
Allies."  Tracing  this  transition  to  its  origin,  the  New  York 
World  fixes  its  date  as  March  27, 1916,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  three  of  the  four  principal  nations  of  the 
anti-German  alliance — Joffre,  Haig,  and  Cadorna — and  General 
Gilinsky,  personal  aide-de-camp  of  the  fourth  commander-in- 
chief,  the  Czar,  met  in  Paris  and  discust  plans  round  a  single 
table.  Yet,  however  we  associate  the  "Big  Push"  on  the 
Western  front  and  the  Russian  drive  together  with  the  new 
Italian  offensive  with  this  date  of  the  first  Allied  war-conference, 
there  are  journals,  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  which 
do  not  underestimate  German  organization  and  capacity,  and 
believe  that  in  the  "general  scheme  of  attrition"  which  the 
Allies  are  now  trying  lies  the  only  hope  of  success. 

A  sentimental  interest  is  awakened  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  war-year,  when  editors  recall  that  Earl  Kitchener  pre- 
dicted at  the  outset  that  the  war  would  last  at  least  three  years, 
and  some  of  them  are  eager  to  add  to  his  multiple  titles  in  life 
the  immortal  one  of  "seer."  The  Chicago  Post  recalls  that 
many  were  prepared  in  August,  1914,  to  prove  he  was  wrong 
in  his  forecast,  for  they  urged  that  financial  exhaustion  would 
befall  the  fighting  nations  long  before  the  three  years  had  elapsed, 
and  also  that  the  Central  Empires  would  win  decisive  victory 
within  less  than  that  time.  This  journal  points  out  that  financial 
exhaustion  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  while  the  Central  Empires 
have  won  many  a  battle  and  campaign,  "decision  is  further 
from  their  arms  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began."  The 
Post  thinks  that  Kitchener  saw  further  and  understood  better 
the  probable  course  of  the  war  than  any  man  in  Europe  with  the 
probable  exception  of  General  Joffre,  and  it  pays  tribute  to  the 
"masterful  patience"  of  the  two  commanders  which  can  only 
be  explained  as  "vision  and  faith  .  .  .  seemingly  impassive 
in  the  midst  of  continuous  triumphs  for  their  enemies  and 
insistent  urgings  and  frequent  criticisms  from  their  own  people. 
Three  facts  stand  out  above  all  others  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  and  will  probably  "shape  the  fortunes"  of  the  third 
First  is  the  marvelous  spirit  of  France  on  the  defensive; 
secondly,  the  almost  miraculous  recovery  of  Russia;  and,  thirdly, 
the  materialization  of  Kitchener's  army  as  an  effective  force 
on  the  Western  front.  There  is  also  the  "continued  dominance 
of  the  British  fleet  after  severe  tests,"  yet  The  Post  adds: 

"The  Central  Empires  fight  on,  but  they  fight  at  a  disad- 
vantage. The  bravery  of  the  German  soldier  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  all  cavil.  The  loyalty  of  the  German  people 
has  borne  hardship  with  fine  spirit.  Darker  days  will  test  it 
Germany's  best  hope  now  is  to  prove  that  her  foes  must  exhaust 
themselves  in  the  effort  to  drive  her'  back.  Then  she  maj 
gain  a  peace  that  will  not  be  one-sided." 
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F'KEPAKINti    FOR   ANOTHER   ADVANCE. 

These  French  155-centimeter  guns,  after  doing  their  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  successful  infantry  attack,  have  just  moved  forward  onto 
ground  that  a  few  hours  before  was  occupied  by  the  Germans.     The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  early  days  of  the  Somme  drive. 


The  Boston  Transcript  thinks  that  the  world  looks  with 
interest  toward  the  possible  end  of  the  war  rather  than  toward 
its  sinister  beginning,  sinco  an  end  it  must  have  some  time;  yet, 
as  two  dreadful  years  have  crept  away  since  Austria's  declaration 
of  war  against  Nervia  on  July  28,  1914,  we  are  told,  it  has  almost 
seemed  as  tho  a  calamity  had  fallen  at  last  which  could  never 
pass  away — "as  tho  the  earth  in  its  course  had  swung  into  some 
unchangeable  zone  of  blood  and  evil."  And  we  are  reminded 
that  the  thing  which  lies  at.  the  bottom  of  this  world-warfare  is 
that  every  fighting  nation  believes  it  is  fighting  not  only  for  its 
own  life  and  permanent  welfare  but  for  the  world's  good,  and 
we  read: 

"That  is  the  core  of  all  this  intensive  cultivation  of  the  senti- 
ment of  nationality  that  has  caused  and  is  supporting  the  war 
— the  fact  thai  each  people  believes  it  has  the  best  thing  yet 
developed  in  the  progress  of  the  nations.  What  is  good  for  us 
must  be  good  for  the  world — that  is  the  idea  behind  it  all.  If 
the  Servians  went,  too  far  in  their  sympathy  with  radical  Servian- 
ism  in  the  Austrian  South,  and  winged  the  shot  that  killed  the 
Austrian  heir,  it  was  because  they  believed  that  nothing  but  a 
great  Servia  would  save  the  Balkans.  If  Francis  Joseph  listened 
too  trustingly  to  the  German  promptings  to  war,  it  was  because 
he  believed  that  the  Ilapsburg  rule  in  all  that  region  meant 
peace  and  justice  and  (-ducat ion.  The  Germans  themselves,  we 
believe,  committed  a  colossal,  an  eternal  wrong  in  urging  on 
the  war;  but  they  themselves  were  intoxicated  with  the  dream 
of  a  beneficent,  culminating  world-culture  carried  by  their  hand 
to  all  the  world." 


After  two  years,  The  Transcri pt  goes  on  to  say,  the  enemies  of 
Germany  who  at  first  could  only  "just  make  a  stand"  have 
found  their  powers  and  are  now  proving  them  to  be  greater 
than  the  Teuton's.  German  strength  is  beginning  to  wear  away 
to  what  appears  to  be  inevitable  collapse,  according  to  this 
journal,  while  "social  turmoil  threatens  to  break  down  the 
governmental  power  at  home."  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  that 
the  British  have  achieved  artillery  superiority  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Russians  mobile  superiority,  while  our  admiration 
is  summoned  for  the  "magnificent  French  resistance"  on  which 
the  whole  new  turn  of  affairs  for  the  Allies  is  based. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  the  military  authority  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  among  those  not  inclined  to  envisage  the 
prompt  downfall  of  Germany,  and  he  tells  us  that — 

"As  the  year  ends  we  have  a  full  measure  of  Germany's  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  but  we  have  no  information  to  prove  her 
capacity  to  meet  them,  and  only  Allied  assertions  to  support  the 
belief  that  her  resources  are  exhausted,  her  economic  situation 
desperate,  and  that  the  ever-growing  problem  of  food  continues 
to  worry  her  statesmen  and  weaken  her  people. 

"We  perceive  that  Germany  has  lost  the  offensive,  but  we 
are  not  able  to  decide  whether  the  loss  will  prove  temporary 
or  permanent.  .  .  .  We  may  say  with  justice  that  in  losing  the 
offensive,  the  initiative,  if  it  be  permanently  lost,  in  failing  to 
put  out  one  of  her  enemies  before  all  were  equally  prepared, 
Germany  failed  to  win  the  war  on  German  terms,  failed  to  con- 
quer, and  the  second  year  of  the  war  has  seen  the  coming  of 
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WHY  THE  GREAT   DRIVES   IN   THE   WEST   ADVANCE   SO   SLOWLY 


This  photograph  shows  some  of  the  territory  recaptured  by  the  French  north  of  the   Somme   in    the   early    days   of  .luly.       At  the  twentieth 
Line  of  trench  barbed  wire  is  still  encountered,  and  everywhere  the  Germans  have  made  burrow-like  lurking-places,  as  shown  at  the  reader's  right. 

where  their  machine  guns  are  hidden  during  the  bombardment  and  brought   to  the  surface  the  moment   the  infantry  attack  begins. 
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the  failure.  But  this  is  a  long- 
way  from  saying  that  Germany 
can  be  conquered." 

Among  many  other  observers, 
Mr.  Simonds  makes  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  war-year  ends  with- 
out the  smallest  promise  of  peace, 
and  he  adds: 

"Nothing  is  yet  decided  save 
that  Germany  has  failed  to  crush 
France  or  Russia  and  to  compel 
Britain  to  ask  peace  by  menaces 
directed  on  land  at  Egypt  and 
India  and  on  water  at  the  sea- 
borne trade  of  Britain  by  the  sub- 
marine. Possessing  Belgium,  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  northern 
France,  all  of  Poland,  most  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  much  of 
Volhynia,  the  Central  Powers  still 
have  a  tremendous  booty,  which 
is  not  yet  counterbalanced  by 
Germany's  lost  colonies  and  van- 
ished sea-trade. 

"Finally,  holding  Servia  and 
having  enlisted  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  Germany  possesses  the 
keys  to  that  'place  in   the  sun' 

for  which  her  statesmen  have  long  yearned,  and  no  man  can 
believe  that  she  will  surrender  them  and  forsake  her  allies 
until  she  has  suffered  defeats  which  are  not  yet  to  be  forecast. 
Until  the  gateway  to  the  Near  East  is  bolted  at  the  Danube 
again  talk  of  peace  is  futile  short  of  that  hour  when  exhaustion 
comes,  and  that  is  still  far  away." 

As  representative  of  the  German- American  view,  we  may  cite 
Mr.  Bernard  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 
who  asks:  "After  two  years  of  insistent  and  unremitting  warfare 
on  a  front  unparalleled  in  history,  which  Germany  and  her 
allies  have  successfully  held  and  extended,  what  has  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  offer  his  fellow  subjects  in  extenuation  of  his  initial 
criminal  blunder?"  and  making  answer  himself,  he  adds: 

"Only  a  bill  for  $1 1,910,000,000,  an  'I. O.U.'  for  $2,250,000,000, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  indefinitely  to  support 
an  oligarchic  war  by  a  daily  contribution  of  $30,000,000.  For 
the  rest,  a  galaxy  of  ungraceful  miscarriages  in  the  field  and 
on  the  water.  Could  he  show  them  one  single  laurel  plucked 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  British  arms,  he  might  win  back  a  mea- 
sure of  their  waning  confidence.  But  from  Antwerp  to  Kut-el- 
Amara,  and  wherever  on  the  sea  British  forces  have  met  the 
enemy  in  anything  like  equal  numbers,  British  arms  have  been 
worsted,  and  the  British  censor  burdened  with  the  duty  of 
explaining  defeat  into  victory 


HE'S  TWO   YEARS  OLD. 

— Satterfield  in  the  New  York  Call. 


"There  can  be  but  one  out- 
come of  the  struggle,  whether  it 
carry  on  for  a  month  or  a  year  or 
become  another  Thirty  Years' 
War.  With  all  its  virtues,  Brit- 
ish blundering  can  not  overcome 
German  organization,  '  for  their 
superiority  in  organization  and 
in  fighting-power  is  only  a  sym- 
bol of  their  superiority  in  morale 
and  national  enthusiasm.'  The 
world's  sincerest  hope  must  be 
that  Britain  will  realize  this 
before  this  August  rolls  upon  a 
shattered  continent." 

In  summing  up  loss  and  gain 
we  find  a  great  deal  of  attention 
paid  to  the  two  chief  factors 
in  the  business  of  war — human 
life  and  money.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  says  that  while 
there  are  no  complete  figures 
for  the  casualties  during  the  past 
two  years,  from  various  official 
returns,  news  dispatches,  and  on 
computations  recently  made  by 
Major  -  General      Hugh      Scott, 


U.  S.  A.,  we  may  consider  as  reasonably  correct  the  following: 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

France , 

Great  Britain 

Russia 1,000,000 

Italy 

Belgium 

Total 3,522,327 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  casualties 
for  the  first  year  are  8,673,805.  In  the  matter  of  loans,  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  belligerents  have  borroweo 
approximately  $40,000,000,000  in  their  two  years  of  war,  have 
spent  some  $10,000,000,000  more  from  their  own  exchequers  oi 
from  their  creations  of  paper  money,  and  that — 

"The  total  of  $50,000,000,000  compares  with  the  generalh 
accepted  estimates  of  $5,000,000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  Civi 
War.  Two  years  of  this  war  have  cost  ten  times  as  much  as 
four  years  of  the  Civil  War." 


Wounded 

Total 

Killed 

or  Missing 

Casualties 

907,327 

2,255,300 

3,162,627 

500,000 

1.500,000 

2,000.000 

60,000 

240,000 

300,000 

40,000 

110,000 

150.000 

800,000 

1,200,000 

2,000,000 

150,000 

470,000 

620,000 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

35,000 

140,000 

175,000 

30,000 

120,000 

150,000 

3,522,327 

10.035,300 

13,557,627 

TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  great  art  of  war  is  artillery. — Philadelphia  Record. 


It  would  seem  sensible  nowadays  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  a  plaee  in 
the  shade. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Captain  KONIG'b  confidence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  at  the  bottom. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  will  be  a  long  time.  I  fancy,  before  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  consents 
to  go  on  another  sympathy  strike. — New  York  Telegraph. 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  England  started  the  war  that  enrages  the  Kaiser, 
but  the  realization  that  she  is  going  to  end  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

Of  course,  the  captain  of  the  Deutschland  knows  nothing  about  baseball, 
but  stealing  home  is  considered  quite  an  accomplishment. — Newark 
Star-Eagle. 

Part  of  Riley's  fame,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  altho 
a  citizen  of  Indiana,  he  had  never  been  mentioned  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
— Milwaukee  Journal. 

Evidence  thai  the  '.ormans  are  reaching  the  end  of  their  human  re- 
sources is  furnished  by  the  news  that  the  Crown  Prince's  ten-year-old 
son  has  been  drafted,  as  lieutenant,  into  the  Prussian  Guard. — New.  York 
Evening  Post. 


England  has  at  least  the  Lion's  share  of  the  war-expenses. —  Wat 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Hughes  might  be  described  as  the  Penroscvelt  candidate. — Charlc.sim 
News  and  Courier. 

Establishing  peace  strikes  me  as  the  same  kind  of  a  job  as  establish 
ing  the  weather. — New  York  Telegraph. 

Abe  Lincoln  seemingly  made  a  lot  of  amazing  rulings  in  1864  that  Johi 
Bull  didn't  begin  to  appreciate  until  1916. —  Washington  Post. 

England's  War  Office  probably  ordered  McClure  back  to  America  be 
cause  it  was  afraid  he  would  monkey  with  the  magazines.— Chicago  Evenirh 
Post. 

That  strike  of  the  life-insurance  solicitors  is  one  hardship  which  th« 
average  busy. man  will  endeavor  to  bear  with  fortitude. — Nashvitle  Southrn 
Lumberman. 

The  French  aviator  who  dropt  handbills  on  Berlin  missed  a  trick.  H 
should  have  created  a  riot  by  dropping  a  tenderlion  steak. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Those  editors  inclined  to  make  sport  of  Mr.  Parker's  efforts  to  rehabil) 
tato  tho  Progressive  party  evidently  don't  realize  the  serious  predicamen 
of  a  nominco  without  a  party. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 
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AFTER  A  PRELIMINARY  BOMBARDMENT. 

A  German  trench,  captured  by  the  Allies  in  the  Sommo  sector,  as  it  appears  after  heavy  bombardment.    The  white  streak  at  the  right  of  the 

picture  shows  where  the  trench  was. 


ON  THE   THRESHOLD   OF  THE   WAR'S   THIRD   YEAR 


UNCANNY  CONFIDENCE  in  the  certainty  of  victory 
is  displayed  by  both  sides  as  they  enter  upon  the  third 
year  of  the  greatest  war  known  to  history.  After  two 
years  of  what  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Douglas 
Maig.  calls  "stone-walling,"  the  British  Army  have  made  their 
long-heralded  "Big  Push"  in  conjunction  with  the  French  on  the 
river  Somme.  One  curious  fact  may  be  noted  in  passing:  this 
war  is  a  war  of  rivers.  The  important  battles  on  the  Western 
front  have  all  been  connected  with  some  river,  namely,  the 
Manic,  Aisne,  Meuse,  and  Somme.  On  the  Eastern  front  great 
conflicts  have  taken  place  on  the  Vistula,  Dvina,  Pruth,  Dniester, 
ling,  Styr,  and  Lipa  rivers,  while  the  river  Tigris  was  the  scene 
of  the  British  disasters  before  Kul-cl-Amara.  The  advance 
on  the  river  Somme  has  certainly  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the 
British,  which  was  shown  by  the  War  Minister's  optimistic 
outburst  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  told  the  assembled 
members  that  "'British  resourcefulness  and  British  intelligence 
are  going  to  snatch  victory  in  a  few  months."  According  to  the 
London   Daily  Chronicle  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said: 

"The  prospects  are  good.  Our  generals  are  more  than  satis- 
lied,  and  are  proud  of  the  valor  of  our  men  they  are  leading. 
Greal  as  the  British  infantry  was  in  Wellington  and  Napoleon's 
day,  they  never  have  been  greater  than  now.  One  thrills  with 
pride  when  one  thinks  one  belongs  to  the  same  race.  They  are 
pressing  hack  the  formidable  foe  who  devoted  his  best  brains 
to  the  study  of  war  for  generations.  1  feel  confident  that 
victory  is  assured  to  us. 

"Numbers  and   all   other  resources  are  on   our  side.     There 

vas  only  one  fear— that   years  of  training  and  thought   on   the 

>art   of  a  great    military  Bower  might    be  something  thai    would 

>c  insuperable.     Our  men  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  so, 

md    that    British    resourcefulness   and    intelligence,    as    in    tields 

>f  commerce  in  the  past,  when  they  were  able  to  snatch  victory 

"at   of  what    appeared   to   be  complete  commercial  disaster,  are 

oing  to  snatch  victory  again  in  a  few  months  from  what  ap- 

leared  at  one  moment  to  be  something  that  was  invincible. 

"There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  lesson  of  this  battle  is  that 

e  have  simply  to  press  on  with  all  our  resources  and  with  the 

laterial  at  our  command,  and  victory  will  be  ours." 


The  confidence  of  the  War  Minister  at  home  is  equalled  by 
that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field,  for,  reviewing  the 
prospects  at  the  opening  of  the  third  year,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  says: 

"The  tide  has  turned.  Time  lias  been  with  the  Allies  from 
the  first.  It  is  only  a  question  of  more  time  till  we  win  a  decisive 
victory,  which  is  the  one  sure  way  to  bring  peace  in  this  as  in 
other  wars.  Until  this  victory  is  won  it  ill  becomes  a  British 
soldier  in  France  to  think  of  peace 

"The  third  year  of  the  war  will  be  the  Allies'  year.  Xo  less 
than  France,  now  that  we  are  ready,  we  shall  give  all  the  strength 
there  is  in  us  to  drive  the  invader  from  her  soil  and  that  of 
Belgium.  England  will  not  achieve  her  full  strength  on  land, 
however,  until  next  summer. 

"All  those  who  believe  that  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion may  rest  assured  that  this  army  has  no  thought  except 
to  go  on  delivering  blow  after  blow,  until  we  have  won  that 
victory  by  force  of  arms  which  will  insure  an  enduring  peace." 

The  French  are  as  confident  as  the  British,  for  we  find  General 
Joffre\saying  in  his  manifesto  to  the  French  Army,  published  in 
the  Bulletin  rfes  Armies: 

"Thanks  to  your  stubborn  courage,  the  armies  of  our  allies 
have  been  enabled  to  manufacture  arms,  the  weight  of  which 
our  enemies  are  experiencing  to-day  over  their  entire  front. 

"The  moment  is  approaching  when,  under  the  strength  of 
our  mutual  advance,  the  military  power  of  Germany  will 
crumble.   .    .    .   Victory  is  certain." 

The  same  paper  prints  an  open  letter  from  President  Poincare 
addrest  to  Air.  Lloyd-George  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in  which 
he  says: 

"To-day.  as  you  see.  the  Allies  are  beginning  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  your  perseverance.  The  Russian  Army  is  pursuing 
the  Austrian  Army  in  tlight.  The  Germans,  attacked  at  the 
same  time  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  fronts,  are  engaging 
everywhere  their  reserves.  British.  Russian,  and  French 
battalions  are  cooperating  in  the  liberation  of  our  soil.  The 
struggle,  alas,  is  not  yel  ended.  It  will  still  be  hard,  and  all  of 
us  must  continue  working,  and  working  unremittingly  and  with 
fervor.     But  the  superiority  of  the  Allies  is  already  apparent." 

Turning  to  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  we  find  no  diminu- 
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English  Tommies  marching  to  the  trenches  on  the  Somme  front  in  the  gayest  of  moods. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BATTLE:  TWO 


tion  in  the  prevailing  belief  that  Germany  is  already  the  victor 
and  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  bring  home  that  fact 
to  the  Allies.  This  belief  is  reflected  in  the  impressive  summary 
of  the  position  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  war,  officially  issued  by 
the  German  Government.     It  runs: 

"The  Central  Powers  occupied  161,625  square  miles  against 
67,625  square  miles  a  year  ago.  The  enemy  occupied  in  Europe 
8,250  square  miles,  against  4,125  square  miles  a  year  ago. 

"The  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  captured  2,678,000 
enemy  soldiers,  against  1,695,000.  Of  those  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Germans  5,947  officers  and  348,000  men  were  French, 
9,109  officers  and  1,202,000  men  were  Russian,  and  947  officers 
and  30,000  men  were 
British. 

"The  war-booty 
brought  to  Germany,  in 
addition  to  that  utilized 
immediately  at  the 
front,  comprised  11,036 
cannon,  4,700,000  shells, 
3,450  machine  guns,  and 
1,556,000  rifles." 


In  the  face  of  such 
a  significant  list  of  ac- 
complishments it  is  not 
surprizing  to  find  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung 
writing: 

' '  We  celebrate  mar- 
tial triumphs  such  as 
never  before  have  been 
accorded  to  any  nation. 
Only  one  thing  remains; 
to  fight  on  until  the  hour, 
whether  near  or  distant, 
when  theforcesof  the  en- 
emy shall  be  destroyed." 

What  the  Kaiser  thinks 
of  the  prospects  of  the 
war's  third  year  is  shown 

by  a  manifesto  addrest  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  published 
in  all  the  German  papers.     The  Emperor  says: 

"Hard  times  are  ahead.  After  the  terrible  storm  of  the  two 
years  of  war  a  desire  for  sunshine  and  peace  is  stirring  in  all 
human  hearts,  but  the  war  continues  because  the  battle-cry  of 
the  enemy  governments  is  still  the  destruction  of  Germany. 
Blame  for  further  bloodshed  falls  only  on  our  enemies.  The 
firm  confidence  has  never  left  me  that  Germany  is  invincible  in 
spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of  our  enemies,  and  every  day 
'•onfirms  this  anew." 
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UNDER   FIRE. 

This  man  rescued  twenty-three  fellow  soldiers  in  this  manner;  he  was  actually  under 
Are  in  the  advance  on  the  Somme  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 


THE  FRYATT   CASE 

A  STORM  OF  PROTEST,  both  in  neutral  and  Allied  lands, 
has  arisen  over  the  execution  of  the  British  sea-captain, 
L  Charles  Fryatt,  on  July  28,  for  what  the  German  authori- 
ties describe  as  "  a  franc-tireur  crime  against  armed  German  sea- 
forces."  According  to  the  official  account,  Captain  Fryatt, 
who  was  captain  of  the  Brussels,  a  passenger-ship  plying  between 
England  and  Holland,  attempted  to  ram  the  submarine  U-S3, 
on  March  20,  1915.  It  is  reported  that  evidence  adduced  at 
the  trial  at  Bruges  showed  that  the  U-33  had  signaled  to  the 
Brussels  off  the  Maas  light-ship  to  show  her  flag  and  stop.  Cap- 
tain Fryatt  turned  at 
high  speed  toward  the 
submarine,  which  es- 
caped by  diving.  It 
was  for  this  act  that  the 
British  seaman,  whose 
boat  was  captured  by 
the  Germans  late  in 
June,  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  life.  With  the 
exception  of  one  metro- 
politan paper  this  act  is 
condemned  as  a  crime 
by  the  whole  British 
press.  The  London 
Morning  Post  voices  the 
general  sentiment  when 
it  says: 


"Every  captain  of  a 
ship  has  the  right  to 
defend  his  vessel  and  his 
ship's  company.  Ger- 
man submarines  have 
repeatedly  attacked  and 
sunk  unarmed  British 
vessels  without  warning, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  war.  Altho  they  have  done  so,  their 
crews  have  repeatedly  been  saved  by  his  Majesty's  navy  ana 
never  have  been  put  to  death.  This  death-sentence  is,  in  fact, 
murder,  and  is  one  more  outrage  added  to  the  list  which  includes 
the  Lusitania  and  the  shooting  of  Miss  Cavell,  and  it  cries  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance." 

The  London  Times  remarks: 

"The  Germans,  in  their  note  of  February  in  the  present  year, 
asserted,  it  was  true,  that  the  unheard-of  doctrine  that  any  war 
like  activity  by  enemy  merchantmen  is  contrary  to  internationa 
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The  first  German  prisoners  taken  in  the  Allied  "push." 
INTERESTING   STUDIES    TN   FACIAL   EXPRESSION. 


law,  but  in  the  same  document  they  declared  they  'take  into 
consideration  also  the  contrary  conception  by  treating  the  crews 
of  such  vessels  not  as  pirates  but  as  belligerents.' 

"In  the  present  case  they  have  not  treated  Captain  Fryatt 
as  a  belligerent;  they  have  meted  out  to  him  for  an  act  of 
legitimate  self-defense  a  punishment  which  the  law  of  the  sea 
awards  to  pirates.  So  much  for  the  assurances  intended  to  soothe 
American  susceptibilities.  Even  the  Germans  can  hardly  have 
the  face  to  maintain  that,  while  it  is  lawful  for  a  merchant  ship  to 
fire  upon  a  submarine,  it  is  criminal  to  compel  her  to  submerge." 

Alone  among  the  English  papers,  the  London  Daily  News  sees 
and  appreciates  the  distinction  drawn,  by  the  German  authorities, 
namely,  that  what  is  a  legitimate  act  of  war  when  performed  by  a 
recognized  combatant  becomes.an  act  of  franc-tir  age  when  done  by 
a  non-combatant.     The  News  says: 

"The  Germans  have  always  sought  to  draw  a  most  implacable 
line  between  combatant  and  non-combatant,  and  in  German 
eyes  the  fate  of  Captain  Fryatt  may  quite  honestly  be  logical." 

Perhaps  the  most  sweeping  condemnation  of  Captain  Fryatt's 
execution  is  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Rottcrdamsche  Couranh 
a  paper  not  as  a  rule  hostile  to  Germany.     Its  view  is: 

According  to   the  pitiless  war-law  and   the  German  moral 

sense,  this  sentence  may  he  right,  but  according  to  the  humane 

■standpoint,  as  held  outside   the  belligerent  countries,  there  is 

much   to  be  said  against  it.     The  submarine-war  at  the  time 

aptain  Fryatt  made  his  unsuccessful  attempt  was  a  discredit 

<>  humanity.     It  was  carried  out  in  a  most  remorseless  manner. 

To  get  a  German  submarine  in  sight  meant  death  for  hundreds 

vho  in  the  German  communique  are  now  referred  to  as  francs- 

'irurs.     To  escape  death  one  had  of  necessity  to  defend  oneself, 

nd  this  was  admittedly  permitted  because  the  submarine-war 

as  against  all  right. 

"It  may  be  right  to  call  those  men  francs-tircurs,  but  the 
lermans  will  have  to  acknowledge  it  is  not  the  men  themselves 
ut  the  German  method  of  warfare  that  made  them  francs-lireurs, 
■u\  this  element  must  be  considered  before  any  sentence  passed 
hi  be  called  righteous.  To  claim  the  right  to  kill  hundreds  of 
ti/.ens  on  sight,  and  then  mark  out  the  man  who  will  not  yield 
mself  willingly  to  execution  as  a  franc-tiratr  is  to  measure 
jhl  by  different  standards,  according  to  whether  it  is  applicable 
oneself  or  to  another.    We  call  t  hat  arbit  rary  and  unrighteous." 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Premier  Asquith  an- 
unces  that  the  British  will  demand  "punishment  of  the  auth- 
5  of  this  terrorism"  at  the  end  of  the  war.     He  said: 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  to  what  further  atrocities  they 
Hy  proceed,  but  the  Government  desires  to  repeat   most   em- 
I  atically  its    resolve  that   when    the    time   conies    these  crimes 
dl  not  go  unpunished.      When   the    time   arrives  it   is  deter- 
ged  to  bring   to  justice  the  criminals,  whoever  they  may  be 
1  whatever  their  position.     In  a  case  such  as   this   the   man 
o  authorized   the  system   under  which   the  crime  was  com- 
ted  may  well  be  the  most  guilty  of  all." 


GERMANY'S   TROUBLESOME   SOCIALISTS 

A  NOISY  MINORITY  of  the  German  Social  Democrats, 
angered  by  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Liebkneeht,  seem 
-  to  be  determined  to  stir  up  as  much  trouble  for  the 
Government  as  possible.  This  news  comes  through  the  Swiss 
Socialist  papers,  which  are  now  devoting  no  little  space  to  the 
doings  of  their  friends  in  the  Fatherland.  The  press  censorship 
having  effectually  closed  the  German  Socialist  press- as  a  medium 
for  agitation,  the  method  now  employed  by  Dr.  Liebknecht's 
embittered  followers  is  the  wholesale  distribution  of  manifestoes 
in  pamphlet  form.  One  of  these  pamphlets,  protesting  against 
Dr.  Liebknecht's  sentence  of  two  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment, 
against  which,  by  the  way,  both  the  accused  and  the  prosecution 
have  appealed,  is  published  in  exlenso  in  the  Zurich  Volksrecht. 
It  runs  in  part: 

"Two  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment.  Workmen,  soldiers, 
the  die  is  cast!  Two  and  a  half  years  in  prison  for  our  beloved 
Liebkneeht,  because  he  cried,  '  Down  with  the  war! '  It  is  for  this 
the  slaves  of  war  make  Liebkneeht  wear  the  prison  garb.  Must 
he  groan  in  prison  because  on  May  day  he  demonstrated  in  favor 
of  the  brotherhood  of  the  people?  They  put  him  in  chains  be- 
cause he  called  for  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Comrades,  will 
you  quietly  indorse  this  wicked  sentence?  Workmen  and  work- 
women show,  by  a  general  strike,  that  the  German  people  will 
no  longer  be  treated  as  dogs  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  sword. 
We  are  tired  of  these  slaughters  and  horrors.  We  are  tired  of  the 
misery  and  hunger  and  the  iron  collar  which  a  state  of  siege 
puts  round  our  necks.  The  persecutors  of  Liebkneeht  must 
know  that  thousands,  ay  millions,  are  behind  him  who  shout 
as  he  did,  'Down  with  the  war!'  Let  this  cry  ring  through  the 
Empire  and  reach  the  trenches.  We'll  then  see  if  these  military 
satellites  will  dare  maintain  their  sentence." 

Under  the  same  auspices  and  in  the  same  manner  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  inaugurate  a  '  Stop-the-war'  movement  by  means 
of  a  general  strike.  We  find  the  manifesto  urging  this  course  in 
the  columns  of  the  Berncr  Tagwacht: 

"The  inevitable  has  arrived — famine  in  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Charlottenburjr.  Brunswick.  Mecklenburg.  Osnabriiek.  and  many 
other  places.  Riots  have  taken  place  in  front  of  the  provision- 
shops,  and  the  only  solution  the  Government  is  able  to  rind  is — 
reepforoing  the  state  of  siege  and  an  appeal  to  the  sabers  of  the 
police  and  to  armed  force!  The  Government  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  consequence  of  a  war  against  France,  England, 
and  Russia  would  have  been  the  blockade  of  Germany.  The 
responsible  authors  of  the  war  whine  that  'wicked  enemies  en- 
circle us.'  Hut  why  did  they  themselves  pursue  a  policy  which 
led  to  this  encirclement?  The  whole  Imperialist  policy  of  con- 
quest is  a  crime,  and  the  German  Government  has  pursued  this 
Imperialist  policy,  thanks  to  which  it  has  entered  on  a  conflict 
with  all  the  other  States,  and  has  had  to  humble  itself  to  an 
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alliance  with  that  political  corpse,  Austria,  and  with  that  miser- 
able Turkey  which  nothing  can  save  from  bankruptcy. 

"One  would  have  thought  that  the  Government  would  take 
measures  against  famine,  but  the  Government  does  nothing,  and 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  ap- 
parent.    It  is  said,  'We  must  hold  out.' 

''We  were  fed  on  fairy-tales  about  the  effect  of  the  submarine- 
war,  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  commerce  of  England, 
even  if  Germany  possest  ten  times  as  many  submarines  as  she 
has.  Our  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  tale  that  an  attack  in  the 
Balkans  would  give  us  air,  and  that  Turkey  would  supply  us  with 
food.  That  vision  has  been  dissipated.  Now  we  are  told  about 
the  next  crop,  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  woes.  It  is  one 
lie  the  more.     The  crop  can  not  give  us  what  we  need. 

' '  We  have  a  food-dictator.  Too  late !  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  sharing  out,  because  there  is  nothing  to  share.     What  is  to 
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CAN'T   EVEN   DENT   IT. 

General  Sir  Sam  Hughes'  steel  helmet  proves  a  great  protection. 

Daily  Star  (Montreal). 

happen?  We  could  continue  the  war  another  six  months,  and 
perhaps  a  year,  but  the  future  generations  will  be  sacrificed.  To 
the  dead  and  mutilated  of  the  battle-fields  will  be  added  the 
sacrifice  of  the  women  and  children.  With  its  victims,  German 
militarism  is  driven  into  an  impasse.  Women  and  children  of 
t  he  people,  make  your  voices  heard  at  last,  and  from  words  pass 
to  acts.     Down  with  the  war!" 

The  majority  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  does  not  indorse 
this  activity,  and  the  Socialist  executive  committee  strongly  con- 
demns any  idea  of  a  general  strike.  According  to  the  Berlin 
Vorwdrts,  the  Committee  has  issued  an  appeal  in  which  it  says: 

"The  prolonged  war  weighs  heavily  on  all  nations  and  entails 
great  sacrifices.  It  severely  tests  the  endurance  of  those  at  home 
and  at  the  front,  and  it  is  natural  that  ill-feeling  and  discontent 
should  develop.  This  situation  is  unfortunately  being  abused  by 
irresponsible  individuals  who  wish  to  mislead  labor  into  resorting 
to  measures  which  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  adapted  to 
relieve  the  burden  but  rather  to  increase  it 

"We  therefore  consider  it  our  duty  to  warn  labor  against  the 
machinations  of]  apostles  of  protest  and  a  general  strike,  working 
in  darkness  and  anonymity 

"Just  now,  when  our  brothers  in  uniform  on  all  fronts  must 
withstand  a  mighty  onslaught  by  the  armies  of  our  enemies  and 
must  make  indescribable  sacrifices,  and  when,  just  before  the 
harvest,  the  food-supply  presents  the  greatest  difficulties,  each 
thoughtless  action   may   be  fatal,  and,  above  all,  strike  labor 

■  If  the  severest  blow." 


THE  VINDICATION  OF  GENERAL  HUGHES 

VERY  MIXED  EMOTIONS  seem  to  have  been  evoked 
in  Canada  by  the  vindication  of  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
from  all  complicity  in  the  "war-graft  scandal"  which 
stirred  Canada  to  its  depths  a  few  months  ago.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  certain  members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  charged 
that  the  placing  of  the  Government's  contracts  for  shells  and 
other  ammunition  had  been  so  arranged  that  the  friends  of  the 
Canadian  War  Minister  reaped  an  undue  advantage,  and  there 
were  those  who  did  not  scruple  to  suggest  that  in  these  advantages 
Sir  Sam  Hughes  participated.  A  Royal  Commission  of  investiga- 
tion was  appointed  and  its  report,  now  presented,  completely 
exonerates  Sir  Sam  Hughes.  In  commenting  on  this  report 
the  Canadian  papers  seem  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  party 
feeling,  and,  despite  his  acknowledged  innocence,  not  a  few  of 
the  Liberal  papers  call  for  the  General's  resignation  as  Minister 
of  Militia.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Sam  Hughes  is 
connected  by  ties  of  close  friendship  with  Col.  Wesley  Allison, 
who  is  not  altogether  gently  handled  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  Toronto  World  puts  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell  when  it  says: 

"That  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  has  been  exonerated  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  wrong-doing  in  connection  with  the  fuse 
contracts  will  not  come  as  a  surprize.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
big  rake-off,  which  went  to  Wesley  Allison,  and  Allison  was  a 
friend  of  the  General.  The  Royal  Commission  finds  that 
Allison  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Minister. 
No  evidence  was  offered  tending  to  prove  that  the  Minister 
shared  in  the  profits  of  Allison." 

Another  prominent  Toronto  paper,  The  Mail  and  Empire,  pays 
Sir  Sam  a  generous  tribute: 

"No  one  who  knew  Sir  Sam  Hughes  believed  him  capable  of 
anything  dishonorable  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties, 
and  no  one  who  followed  the  evidence  given  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  had  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  cleanness  of  his  hands 
and  as  to  his  endeavors  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 
time.     The  most  straightforward  men  are  the  least  suspecting." 

The  determination  of  General  Hughes  not  to  repudiate 
Colonel  Allison  is  as  puzzling  to  the  Minister's  friends  as  it  is 
delightful  to  his  foes.  The  Edmonton  Journal,  while  expressing 
its  satisfaction  at  the  Royal  Commission's  report,  remarks: 

"Colonel  Allison  is  strongly  criticized,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  he  deserved  all  that  the  commissioners  say  of  him.  Why 
Sir  Sam  Hughes  should  have  continued  to  express  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Colonel  after  what  the  evidence  brought  out 
in  regard  to  him  The  Journal  has  never  been  able  to  understand, 
and  it  has  said  so  on  several  occasions." 

The  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  does  not  deal  gently  with  the 
General,  for  it  asks: 

"But  where  does  Sir  Sam  Hughes  stand  as  far  as  public  opinion 
is  affected?  Can  he,  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,  be 
held  blameless  for  the  guilt  of  his  own  honorary  colonel?  Can 
he,  who  assumed  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  Allison  and 
staked  his  own  reputation  upon  the  integrity  of  that  of  Allison, 
tear  up  the  promissory  note  he  gave  the  Canadian  people?  If 
Hon.  Colonel  Allison  had  been  held  guiltless  by  his  judges,  Six 
Sam  Hughes  could  to-day  have  turned  upon  his  critics  and  hi^ 
accusers  and  publicly  scourged  them.  But  if  he  were  witl 
Allison  to  the  death,  as  he  proclaimed  so  often,  so  dramatically 
he  must  stand  sponsor  now  when  his  protege  is  shamed  anc 
labeled  a  'grafter'  in  the  sight  of  all  Canada." 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  recalls  the  General's  statement  that  hi 
"stands  by  his  friends"  and  caustically  adds,  "it  remains  ti 
be  seen  whether  he  falls  with  them,"  while  the  St.  John  (N.B. 
Telegraph  bluntly  says:  "The  Minister  of  Militia  can  not  hope  ti 
escape  the  censure  of  an  indignant  public,  and  he  ought  tj 
resign  at  once."  The  Toronto  Star  remarks:  "  It  is  evident  tha 
the  General  has  established  a  dictatorship  which  is  not  to  b 
interfered  with  either  by  Government  or  Royal  Commissioi 
What  the  General  says  goes." 


EVERY   ONE   A  MUSICIAN 
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THE  man  who  thinks  that  to  be  a  musician  one  must  be 
able  to  play  set  pieces  on  the  piano  or  violin  must  revise 
his  ideas  before  he  can  appreciate  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  writer  from  whom  we  are  about  to  quote.  A  musician,  she 
says,  is  one  who  thinks  musical  thoughts  and  is  able  to  express 
them.  A  parrot  that  has  learned  to  repeat  Longfellow's  "Psalm 
of  Life"  is  not  really  endowed  with  intelligent  speech;  the  bird  is 
not  thinking  and  expressing  its  own  thoughts.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  child  that  has  learned  to  play  on  the  piano 
Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer."     Mrs.  Evelyn  Fletcher  Copp,  of 

Hrookline,   Mass.,   who   is  

1  he  writer  of  these  sensible 
sentiments,  tells  us  in  her 
article  on  "Musical  Abili- 
ty," printed  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  Heredity  (Washing- 
ton, July),  that  nearly 
every  one  is  a  latent  mu- 
sician. We  are  capable  of 
musical  expression  just  as 
we  are  capablo  of  speech. 
She  says,  in  substance: 

"  Twenty  years  of  teach- 
ing give  me  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  altho  great 
genius  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  he  sporadic  and 
unaccountable,  real  musi- 
caJ  ability  is  much  more 
common  than  has  been 
supposed.  Genius,  like 
murder,  will  out. 

"We  are  all  born  with 
ears  and  they  are  formed 
for  hearing  as  the  eye  is 
for  seeing;  they  are,  more- 
over, capable  of  hearing  far 
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COMPOSITION  BY  A  BOY  OF  THIRTEEN. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  music  is  as  natural  a  form  of  self-expression  as  are 
words,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Copp  tries  to  get  children  to  express  their  feelings  in  this  way. 
The  above  represents  the  thought  of  a  13-year-old  boy  after  studying  a  picture 
called  "Tin'  Last  Outpost,"  in  which  an  Indian,  driven  westward  by  the  white 
men,  contemplates  tho  Pacific  with  the  thought  that  if  he  is  again  forced  to  move, 
it  can  only  be  into  the  ocean. 


ear,  he  will  never  learn  to  read  it !  As  music  is  primarily  an  art, 
making  its  first  and  greatest  appeal  through  the  ear,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppress  the  interest  and  initiative  which  naturally 
appear  first  through  the  ear  and  then,  later  on,  by  laborious  ear- 
training  lessons,  to  try  to  get  back  the  interest  and  power  which 
we  have  ignored  during  the  most  formative  period  of  the  child's 
life. 

"The  acquirement  of  musical  education  is,  or  should  be,  com- 
paratively easy,  not  only  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  musical 
vocabulary  (consisting  of  only  eighty-eight  tones),  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  universality  of  its  notation.  The  present  system  of 
musical  notation,  tho  perhaps  not  perfect,  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  the 
same  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  so  that  when  one 
learns  it  in  America,  the 
musical  thoughts  of 
France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy,  or  Russia  are  equal- 
ly accessible.  A  child 
learns  to  read  English  easi- 
ly and  well  during  the  first 
six  years  of  his  school  life 
(that  is,  from  the  age  of 
six  to  twelve);  he  might 
just  as  easily  learn  during 
the  same  time  to  read 
fearlessly  and  well  the  uni- 
versal language  of  music. 
' '  If  you  were  to  visit  a 
public  school  and  express 
surprize  that  the  washer- 
woman's daughter  reads 
as  well  as  the  child  of  your 
own  cultured  neighbor, 
you  would  be  told  that 
'thanks  to  the  system,' 
the  advantages  of  birth 
are  being  wonderfully 
counterbalanced;  that,  tho 
the  effects  of  a  few  genera- 
tions of  culture  mav  tell  in 


more  and  better  than  they  are  accustomed  to  doing.  We  cany 
them  around  with  us  everywhere,  but  we  really  pay  very  little 
attention  to  them.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  learn  what  the 
normal  ear  is  capable  of,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  positive 
pitch,  that  is,  ability  to  recognize  and  name  musical  tones. 
The  lay  public  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  positive  pitch 
as  a  gift  wrapt  in  the  exclusive  tissue  of  genius  and  doled  out 
to  the  ultra-musical  only.  One  who  can  enter  a  room  where  a 
musician  is  singing  or  playing,  and  say:  'lie  is  singing  high  C,  or 
barytone  B,'  lias  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  This 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  true.  By  proper  training  this  power 
may  be  acquired,  speaking  very  conservatively,  by  SO  per  cent, 
of  normal  children.  Children  who  have  been  thought  to  be  en- 
tirely lacking  in  musical  ability,  some  of  them  apparently  tone- 
deaf,  after  a.  few  months  of  training  are  able  to  sing  'center  C  on 
demand,  and  to  recognize  it  when  it  is  played  or  sung,  and  they 

30on  become  equally  familiar  with  the  other  musical  tones ,,' 

.._.  .  '      .   •   .  ,.  i.i,-  ,  Homer  writes 

1  Ins    surely    indicates    that    musical    talent    is    much    more 

wide-Spread  than  has  been  thought,  and  that,  the  cases  we  have 

pioted.of  the  appearance  of  wonderful  ability  in  the  children  of 

seemingly  non-musical  parents,  may  be  merely  instances  of  the 

oheritanoe  of  latent    characters. 

"Some  children  will,  of  course,  not  acquire  positive  pitch  as 
middy  as  others.     There  are  children  who  do  not  so  easily  learn 

0  write  English  from  dictation  as  others;  but  do  we  therefore 
How  them  to  give  up,  and  say  that  they  can  not    be  taught'.' 

"That  the  results  of  music-study  have  hitherto  been  so  meager 
s  due  to  parental  indifference  and  the  faultiness  of  the  methods 

1  teaching  music.  Teachers  have  insisted  thai  the  child  should 
ot  be  allowed  to  plav  the  piano  by  ear.  claiming  that  this  will 
uin   his   musical   ear   and    make   reading    by    sight    impossible! 

ancy  a  mother  fearing  that  if  her  child  speaks  English  firsl  by 


other  ways,  no  one  is  dependent  upon  his  forefathers  for  ability 
to  read,  spell,  or  write." 

All  this  goes  to  show,  Mrs.  Copp  concludes,  that  we  have 
at  present  no  real  data  for  drawing  inferences  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  musical  talent  in  a  community.  Much  is  there  that 
has  not  been  given  a  chance  to  show  itself.  One  mistake  that 
we  are  still  making  is  that  Ave  try  to  reach  a  finished  musical 
product  at  once  instead  of  encouraging  self-expression.  We 
do  no  such  thing  in  teaching  expression  through  speech.  Says 
Mrs.  Copp: 

"It  is  as  tho  a  two-year-old  should  toddle  to  his  mother  and 
stammer  with  his  crooked  little  tongue:  'See,  mama,  ve  sun  is 
playing  hide  and  go  seek  wif  me.'  and  the  mother  should  say: 
'You  must  not  talk  that  way,  my  child.  You  should  say.  as 
Lo!  Dawn,  the  rosy-fingered,  opes  wide  the  gates 
of  Day."  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  classical  method  of 
teaching  English  upon  one's  joy  and  proficiency  in  acquiring  the 
mother  tongue? 

"The  motive,  then,  for  learning  musical  notation  must  be  for 
tlu'  purpose  of  freeing  the  child  by  giving  him  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  own  ideas  on  paper  as  well  as  giving  him  pleasure  in 
reading  easily  and  joyfully  the  thoughts  of  others." 

The  means  used  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  are  most  im- 
portant, and  Mrs.  Copp  describes  her  own  at  some  length.  In 
conclusion,  she  bids  us  note  that  being  a  musician  does  not  con- 
sist in  knowing  how  to  "play  pieces,"  but  in  thinking  musical 
thoughts.     She  says: 

"A   child   who  has  made  his  own  reverie  or  dream  has  the 
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keenest  appreciation  of  a  'real  composer.'  We  know  that  to 
trim  a  hat  does  not  cause  one  to  be  unappreciative,  but  the 
reverse,  of  a  well-trimmed  hat.  So  it  is  with  cake-making,  dress- 
making, story-making,  poem-  and  music-making.  We  do  not 
complain  because  so  few  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who,  during  their 
scnool-days,  wrote  essays  on  'The  Dog,'  'Our  Country's  Flag,'  or 
'A  Visit  to  Grandmother,'  fail  to  become  authors  or  authoresses. 
We  are  satisfied  if  they  are  able  to  express  themselves  well  in 
spoken  or  written  language  as  required  by  the  demands  of  every- 
day life.  But  there  are  times  when  every  human  being  feels  the 
need  of  a  language  beyond  the  power  of  words.  Plato  said, 
'Music  is  to  the  mind  what  air  is  to  the  body.'  Now  air  is  a 
necessity,  but  we  moderns  have  not  believed  music  to  be  a  neces- 
sity. We  have  considered  it  merely  an  accomplishment.  How 
much  more  it  might  be! 

"Every  human  being  feels  at  some  time  or  other  the  need  of 
music,  but  this  music  which  he  needs  is  not  the  artificial  sub- 
stitute which  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  real  thing;  Music  can 
be  to  each  only  what  he  is  capable  of  hearing,  feeling,pand  under- 
standing. Therefore  when  one  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays  a 
Beethoven  sonata  which  one  can  not  think,  can  not  analyze, 
can  not  mentally  hear — plays  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Herr 
Professor — one  is  exemplifying  the  parrot  in  music,  and  this  is  an 
unsatisfactory  accepting  of  the  unreal  for  the  real,  which  gets  us 
nowhere.  Man  is  not  the  sum  total  of  his  words  but  of  his 
thoughts,  and  it  behooves  us  to  stop  copying  words,  words,  words 
in  music  and  to  begin  to  think  and  to  express  ourselves. 

"When  we  really  believe  what  we  say,  that  'nothing  is  too 
good  for  the  American  'child,'  we  shall  give  him  eight  years' 
training  in  the  public  school  in  self-expression  in  music,  and  the 
results  will  prove  beyond  cavil  the  source  and  cause  and  meaning 
of  music.  They  will  also,  I  am  sure,  leave  no  ground  for  the 
belief  now  entertained  by  some  geneticists,  that  musical  ability 
is  a  rare  'unit  character'  due,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  some  'defect 
in  the  protoplasm,'  which  only  a  few  families  possess;  they  will 
show  on  a  large  scale  what  my  own  experience  has  already  made 
clear  to  me,  that  musical  ability  is  part  of  the  universal  inheri- 
tance of  man,  just  as  the  ability  to  talk  is,  and  that  the  differences 
between  individuals  in  respect  to  it  are  due  much  more  to 
training  than  to  differences  in  the  heredity," 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS  AS  FOOD 

ONE  UNDENIABLE  BENEFIT  of  the  war  is  the  em- 
phasis it  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  ancient  proverb, 
"Waste  not,  want  not."  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in 
Germany.  Even  two  years  ago  she  was  among  the  thriftiest 
of  European  nations,  but  since  the  force  of  the  English  blockade 
has  been  felt  her  chemists  and  agriculturists  have  worked  marvels 
in  conserving  waste-material  that  might  feed  or  otherwise  supply 
her  people  in  the  pinch  of  need.  A  notable  example  of  this 
enterprise  is  the  utilization  of  the  horse-chestnut  as  a  source  of 
food-supply  for  men  as  well  as  for  animals.  Like  the  chestnut, 
which  forms  a  staple  of  nourishment  for  so  many  thousands  in 
southern  Europe,  the  horse-chestnut  contains  large  quantities 
of  nutritive  substance,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of 
its  average  composition: 

Starch  and  starchy  matter 42    per  cent. 

Albuminous  matter 5  " 

Oil 2.5      " 

Saccharin  matter 9  " 

Mineral  matter ". 1.5      " 

Water 40 

Why,  then,  is  it  so  unpalatable,  even  being  esteemed  poisonous 
by  many  persons?  The  reply  is  that  it  contains,  as  elements  of 
its  albuminous  and  saccharin  contents,  a  typical  bitter  sub- 
stance and  certain  disagreeable  saponin  -  like  glucosids.  How 
these  may  be  removed  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article 
contributed  to  the  Chemiker  Zeilung  (Cothen)  by  Dr.  H.  Serger, 
of  the  Brunswick  Experiment  Station  for  Conservation  Indus- 
tries. After  remarking  that  our  chief  sources  of  starchy-food 
substances  he  in  the  various  grains  and  in  the  potato,  he 
continues: 

"But  there  are  countless  trees  and  plants  growing  wild  which 
yearly    produce    in    their    seeds    very    considerable    quantities 


of  starch.  The  most  part  of  this  is  wasted,  tho  a  small  part  is 
utilized  for  animal  fodder.  The  reason  lies  in  the  conditions 
of  gathering  and  handling,  which  in  times  of  peace  would  make 
the  product  dearer  than  grain-  or  potato-starch.  .  .  .  But  now, 
in  time  of  war,  circumstances  demand  that  food  must  be  secured 
at  any  cost;  every  source  of  nutrition  must  be  exploited;  for  the 
first  time  price  takes  second  place. 

"  It  is  truly  marvelous  that  from  this  view-point  .  .  .  the  horse- 
chestnut  has  not  been  more  extensively  used.  The  Prussian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  urgently  advised  the  most  extensive 
use  of  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  horse-chestnuts  for  fodder  .  .  .  and 
it  is  hoped  this  agitation  will  be  widely  effective." 

The  experience  of  a  practical  cattle-breeder  is  then  given 
as  follows: 

"As  forage  for  wild  game  the  horse-chestnut  has  Jong  been 
made  use  of.  The  observation  that  game  ate  the  fallen  fruit 
with  satisfaction  led  to  the  gathering  of  horse-chestnuts  as  a 
winter  provision  for  game.  One  might  have  supposed  it  was 
not  a  long  step  to  their  use  for  domestic  animals,  but  the  in- 
ference was  not  drawn.  Yet  the  horse-chestnut  is  better  suite'd 
than  anything  else  to  replace  the  potato;  .  .  .  but  it  is  bitter, 
and  for  this  reason  many  animals  refuse  it. 

"But  there  is  a  simple  means  of  removing  this  bitterness  to  an 
extent  which  makes  it  acceptable  to  all  animals  without  excep- 
tion; namely,  to  cut  the  nuts  up  and  boil  the  bitter  out.  The 
resulting  mash,  from  which  the  bitter  water  is  poured  off,  is 
given  as  supplementary  fodder." 

This  same  cattleman  tells  how  a  sort  of  meal  or  flour  can  be 
also  made  from  the  nuts.  They  are  boiled  for  a  short  time  in 
several  changes  of  water,  then  freed  from  the  brown  shell,  and 
dried  on  the  hearth  or  in  the  oven  till  hard,  and  finally  ground 
in  a  mill  or  put  through  a  meat-chopper. 

It  is  found  that  cattle  are  least  sensitive  to  the  bitter  element, 
hence  the  nuts  can  be  fed  to  them  direct  or  after  a  brief  soaking. 
The  raw  nuts  fed  to  swine,  however,  produce  digestive  dis- 
turbances, hence  it  is  best  to  give  them  the  mash  described 
above,  from  which  the  bitter  element  has  been  largely  removed. 
Goats  likewise  will  eat  only  the  "debittered"  nuts.  Fowls 
eat  this  form  with  relish,  especially  if  the  mash  be  dried  and 
then  crumbled  into  grains.  Dr.  Serger  quotes  other  earlier 
experiments  with  calves,  pigs,  and  sheep,  the  fodder  giving  the 
best  results  in  the  case  of  the  first.  But  for  human  consumption 
more  elaborate  processes  of  preparation  are  necessary,  since  all 
trace  of  bitterness  and  the  unpleasant  flavor  due  to  the  glucosids 
must  be  removed. 

"The  essential  element  in  these  glucosids  of  saponin  char- 
acter was  designated  Aphrodescin,  by  Rochleder.  ...  In 
preparing  for  human  food  the  first  step  was  to  remove  the 
bitterness.  To  this  end  the  nuts  were  shelled,  quartered,  and 
boiled  to  a  mush  with  plentiful  supplies  of  water.  The  water 
was  then  ladled  off,  fresh  water  was  poured  on,  reboiled,  and 
again  ladled  off.  Finally,  the  mush  was  washed  by  decantation 
with  abundant  quantities  of  cold  water.  It  was  then  placed  on 
linen  cloths  to  drain,  and,  spread  out  thin  at  a  low  temperature 
(30-40  degrees  centigrade),  was  dried  in  a  warm  current  of  air, 
The  tolerably  firm  cakes  of  a  yellowish-white  color  were  then 
ground  to  a  white  flour.  The  flour  was  white  with  a  yellowish 
tone  and  had  a  slight,  but  noticeable,  bitter  taste.  But  still 
more  marked  was  a  sweetish,  irritating  after-taste  lingering  in 
the  throat  unpleasantly  for  a  long  time  and  due  to  the  saponin- 
like  glucosids.  The  process  was  now  altered  by  first  boiling 
the  nuts  to  a  mush,  ladling  off  the  water,  and  then  decanting 
repeatedly  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  .  .  .  the  finali 
result  was  flour  entirely  free  from  a  bitter  taste,  but  retaining  the 
unpleasant  flavor  of  the  glucosids.  Part  of  this  flour  was 
successfully  fed  to  chickens  and  pigs,  which  found  it  to  then1 
taste." 

However,  bread  made  with  25  per  cent,  of  this  flour  and  75 
per  cent,  of  wheat-flour,  while  attractive  looking,  retained  so 
much  of  the  offending  glucosid  flavor  as  to  be  unpalatable, 
Therefore,  further  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  resul! 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  eliminate  the  glucosids  by  extrac- 
tion with  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  final  product,  thus  obtained. 
was   an    entirely  neutral   flour   making   irreproachable  bread 
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That  the  process  is  not  prohibitively  expensive,  according  to 
Dr.  Serger,  is  due  to  the  low  cost  of  the  wild  nuts  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  extraction  alcohol  can 
be  used  over  and  over  several  times  and  can  then  be  regenerated. 
The  extensiveness  of  such  a  possible  addition  to  Germany's 
food-resources  is  indicated  by  a  brief  computation.  A  horse- 
chestnut-tree  whose  height  equals  30  meters  (nearly  100  feet) 
bears  on  an  average  three  to  four  thousand  nuts,  whose  total 
weight  is  about  40  kilograms,  about  one-fourth  of  which  can 
be  turned  into  flour.  Hence  an  avenue  500  meters  long  (1,625 
feet,  or  542  yards),  composed  of  80  trees,  should  yield  800  kilo- 
grams, or  16  hundredweight  of  flour. 


ANALYZING   CHAMPIONS 

IS  THERE  ANYTHING  COMMON  to  the  methods  of  all 
those  who  excel,  whether  in  playing  tennis,  performing 
surgical  operations,  or  laying  bricks?  Is  it  possible  so  to 
analyze  the  movements  of  those  who  are  particularly  successful 
in  manual  operations  as  to  bring  out  the  underlying  similarity 
and  so  make  it  possible  to  teach  other  persons  to  be  successful 
also?  In  the  course  of  an  article  on  "The  Magic  of  Motion- 
Study,"  contributed  to  The  World's  Work  (New  York,  July)  by 
Reginald  T.  Townsend,  we  are  told  that  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  the 
apostle  of  "motion-study,"  is  employing  his  ingenious  and  pe- 
culiar methods  of  investigation  in  the  solution  of  this  interesting 
problem.     We  read: 

' '  At  present  G  ilbreth  is  busily  engaged  in  studying  the  likenesses 
between  human  activities,  as  he  believes  that  too  much  time  has 
been  wasted  already  in  studying  their  differences.  That  is, 
Mr.  Gilbreth  believes  that  skill  in  all  trades,  in  all  forms  of 
athletics,  and  even  in  such  professions  as  surgery,  is  based  on 
one  common  set  of  fundamental  principles — the  principles  of 


STUDYING  the  MOTIONS  0*  AN  BZPEBT  TYPIST. 
The  head  am!  body  of   the  typist  arc  thrown  up  sharply  against  a 
black   background,  divided   Into   cross-sections   of  known  lengths,  so 
that  her  motions  can  be  measured  by  the  difference  of  position  in 
each  picture. 


economy  of  effort  and  rhythm  of  motion.  In  other  words,  all 
champions  belong,  in  a  sense,  to  the  same  breed — they  uncon- 
sciously use  exactly  the  same  methods  to  achieve  their  ex- 
cept tonal  results.  All  skilled  work,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  surgeon 
or  a  stenographer,  looks  alike  to  him,  and  he  keeps  on  filming 
experts  and  adding   proofs  that  the   same   principles  underlie 


manual  skill  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  set  out  to  take 
moving  pictures  of  as  many  champions  or  experts  in  various 
trades  or  sports  as  he  can,  in  order  to  study  their  methods  and 
find  the  points  of  similarity  between  their  motions.  So  the 
champion  typist  of  the  world,  an  expert  bricklayer,  and  Christy 
Mathewson,  the  famous  baseball-pitcher,  have  been  photographed ; 


STUDYING  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  "  GIANTS. 

In  his  studies  of  manual  skill  Mr.  Gilbreth  is  analyzing,  with  the 
help  of  the  moving-picture  camera,  the  motions  of  various  experts, 
including,  bricklayers,  pianists,  surgeons,  fencers,  and  bookkeepers. 


and  a  few  months  ago,  in  Germany,  Gilbreth  took  pictures  of 
the  champion  fencer  of  the  world.  He  even  hopes  to  get  pictures 
of  the  champion  oyster-opener  of  Rhode  Island!  Altho  this 
study  of  the  motions  of  experts  has  been  under  way  only  a  short 
while,  it  has  already  yielded  such  important  results  in  the  finding 
of  similar  fundamental  motions  that  Mr.  Gilbreth  is  sure  it  will 
advance  the  cause  of  scientific  management.  .  .  .  And  the  field 
for  this  advance  is  as  wide  as  the  applications  of  skilled  labor 
itself.  The  waste  of  effort,  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  reduced 
output  due  to  unnecessary  and  unskilled  motion  are  almost 
beyond  belief  when  studied  closely." 


LIVING  WITH  A  BULLET  IN  THE  HEART 

AMONG  THE  MANY  MARVELOUS  FEATS  of  delicate 
/-\  and  skilful  surgery  achieved  in  the  modern  war-hospitals 
-*-  -^-  some  of  the  most  striking,  as  the  rarest,  have  been 
those  in  which  the  operator  relieved  the  heart  itself  of  the 
presence  of  an  intruding  body,  such  as  a  bullet  or  a  bit  of  shell. 
Two  such  are  recorded  to  the  credit  of  a  French  surgeon,  Dr. 
Beaussenat.  In  May,  1915,  this  physician  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  a  wounded  man  from  whose  heart 
he  had  removed  by  cardiotomy  a  fragment  of  a  grenade  which 
had  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  case  was 
considered  unique.  It  demonstrated  an  unexpected  tolerance 
of  the  heart  for  foreign  bodies,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
had  elapsed  between  the  wound  and  the  operation.  It  showed, 
too,  that  other  similar  cases  might  be  operated  on  with  a  chance 
of  success. 

By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  another  almost  identical 
case  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  same  surgeon.  This  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  April  10.  It  is  thus  described 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Bibliothbque  UnivcrscUc  (Lausanne) 
by  Mr.  Henry  de  Varigny: 

"Corporal  D.,  aged  thirty-one,  infantryman,  was  wounded 
in  a  charge  at  Eparges,  September  7,  1914.  He  was  observed 
to  have  a  wound  in  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  A  radiograph 
showed  no  missile,  and  the  wounded  man  was  discharged  in  a 
fortnight  with  the  strange  diagnosis  of  peritonitis.'" 

But  his  health  failed  to  return.  His  breathing  was  difficult, 
lie  could  not  lie  down,  and  he  had  other  distressing  symptoms: 

"Tn  consequence  of  these  a  new  radiograph  was  made,  this 

time  under  better  conditions.     The  picture  revealed  the  amazing 

fact  that  a  shrapnel-ball  was  in  the  same  locality  as  the  heart, 

_probably  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricular  cavity.     On  the  8th 
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of  September,  1915,  just  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  entrance  of 
the  bullet,  Dr.  Beaussenat  operated  to  remove  it.  A  large 
flap  was  cut  and  folded  back  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  heart.  By 
exploration  with  the  fingers  the  ball  was  discovered  to  be  in  the 
right  ventricle,  near  the  point.  The  surgeon  lifted  the  heart 
from  the  pericardium  and  seized  the  point  solidly  between  the 
middle  and  index  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  pushing  the  projectile 
toward  the  summit  of  the  organ,  where  it  was  held  firmly. 

"Two  silk  threads  were  then  passed  through  the  thickness  of 
the  ventricle,  parallel  and  nearly  half  an  inch  from  each  other. 
While  an  assistant  drew  these  apart,  thus  lifting  and  holding  the 
ventricular  wall,  Dr.  Beaussenat  made  an  incision  between  the 
two  threads  at  the  level  of  the  projectile;  on  arriving  at  this 
he  seized  it  and  extracted  it.  There  was  a  formidable  hemorrhage. 
.  .  .  But  the  middle  and  index  fingers,  aided  by  the  thumb, 
quickly  stopt  it,  and  the  two  threads,  brought  toward  each  other 
this  time,  were  crossed  and  tied. 

"Five  stitches  were  taken  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  incision 
together,  the  heart  was  replaced  in  the  pericardium,  this  was 
sewed  up,  and  finally  the  flap  on  the  thorax  was  folded  back 
and  sutured." 

The  first  symptoms  after  this  wonderful  piece  of  work  were 
very  disquieting.  There  were  great  pain,  agitation,  delirium,  a 
rapid  and  intermittent  pulse,  "precordial  anguish."  However, 
on  the  fifteenth  day,  the  patient  was  out  of  danger,  and  when  he 
was  presented  before  the  Academy  in  April,  1916,  seven  months 
later,  he  was  perfectly  well.  He  is  incommoded  only  by  a  slight 
difficulty  in  breathing  when  walking  fast.  On  auscultation 
the  heart  appears  normal.  His  case  will  be  kept  under  obser- 
vation, however,  to  see  whether  the  cardiac  scar  will  not  trouble 
him  more  in  the  course  of  time.  Similar  cases  are  reported  both 
from  England  and  from  Germany. 


WHEN   WHISKY    IS   NOT   MEDICINE 

HOW  MUCH  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUOR  may  a  physician 
prescribe  for  a  patient  in  a  "dry"  locality  without 
raising  the  presumption  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  bever- 
age instead  of  as  a  medicine?  This  problem  is  set  for  The 
Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  July)  by  a  correspondent  in 
Mississippi.  A  legal  authority  consulted  by  the  editor  reports 
that  he  can  find  no  statute-law  on  the  subject,  nor  any  court- 
decision  that  would  appear  to  control  the  doctor's  judgment. 
The  editor  believes  that  to  secure  a  verdict  against  a  physician 
charged  with  prescribing  liquor  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  needs 
of  his  patient,  the  prosecuting  attorney  would  have  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  amount  prescribed  was 
really  excessive.  "  And  the  ideas  of  different  juries  are  apt  to 
vary  in  matters  of  this  kind."  The  legal  authority  consulted 
by  the  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  rights  of  a  druggist  in  general  are  well  stated  in  the 
decision  of  the  Missouri  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  State 
versus  Robertson  .  .  .  where  it  was  held  that  when  a  physician 
issues  a  prescription  in  regular  form,  it  is  authority  to  the 
druggist  to  sell  the  liquor  therein  prescribed,  and  such  druggist 
has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  prescription  was  issued  in  good 
faith. 

"In  short,  if  a  druggist  delivers  liquor  on  a  prescription  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  law  to.  cover  such  sales,  without  any 
intimation  that  the  prescription  is  being  used  as  a  subterfuge 
to  evade  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage,  he  is  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  law. 

"But  it  has  been  recognized  in  numerous  decisions  .  .  .  that 
a  druggist  is  amenable  to  the  law,  regardless  of  any  claim  of 
good  faith,  if  he  has  made  a  sale  under  a  prescription  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  statutory  requirements,  and  that  a 
prescription,  regular  on  its  face,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  good 
faith,  when  there  is  proof  to  show  that  the  physician  and  the 
druggist  were  parties  to  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law. 

"Remembering  that  where  a  prescription  is  regular  on  its 
face — the  question  of  guilty  intent  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case — the  quantity  of  liquor  prescribed 
might  have  an  important  bearing  on  a  court  or  jury's  finding, 
•specially  when  the  nature  of  the  prescription  is  such  that,  in 
the  light  of  common  experience,  it  challenges  suspicion  on  the 
point  of  good  faith.     The  nature  of  the  patient's  supposed  com- 


plaint as  established  by  proof,  any  intemperate  habits,  or  any 
other  circumstance  relevantly  pointing  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
physician  in  issuing  the  prescription  would  control  the  question 
in  a  particular  case.  Often  expert  testimony  of  physicians  as 
to  the  propriety  of  prescribing  the  stated  quantity  of  liquor 
would  prove  decisive  on  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  physician 
acted  innocently. 

"As  to  the  druggist,  if  he  has  seen  that  the  prescription  is  in 
due  form,  he  can  not  be  held  to  have  violated  the  law,  unless, 
as  above  stated,  there  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  the 
prescription  was  not  issued  in  good  faith." 


BACK-YARD   IRRIGATION 

OUR  BACK-YARDS  are  going  to  waste.  We  should 
irrigate  them  with  town  water,  and  use  them  for  truck- 
gardens.  So  thinks  the  editor  of  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago,  July  12),  expressing  himself  in  a  leading 
article  entitled  "The  Great  Undeveloped  Field  for  Water-Works." 
Almost  every  residence  that  has  a  bit  of  ground  about  it,  the 
writer  thinks,  is  a  place  where  more  water  can  be  profitably 
used  for  six  months  of  the  year.  Garden-truck  and  fruit  to 
the  wholesale  value  of  $500  to  $1,000  an  acre  can  be  annually 
produced  where  intelligent  irrigation  is  applied.     He  goes  on: 

"A  patch  of  ground,  50  by  100  feet,  is  almost  an  eighth  of  an 
acre.  At  the  retail  prices  of  vegetables  and  berries,  such  a  patch 
of  ground  can  be  made  to  yield  annually  fully  $150  worth  of 
food  at  retail  prices,  with  no  great  labor  on  the  part  of  its  owner. 
Consider  the  number  of  such  patches  of  land  in  any  city  or  town, 
and  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  this  market  for  water  is  very 
great,  yet  it  is  a  market  that  has  been  scarcely  touched. 

"Had  water-works  managers  employed  the  same  methods 
that  electric  light  and  power  companies  have  so  successfully 
applied — namely,  educational  publicity  in  local  papers  and  a 
sliding  scale  of  rates  based  on  metered  service — there  is  no 
doubt  that  to-day  we  would  be  using  not  100  to  150  gallons  per 
capita,  but  300  to  500  gallons  per  capita  during  the  crop-raising 
season  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  this  country. 

"Around  every  municipality  there  is  a  fringe — and  by  no 
means  a  narrow  fringe — of  residences  dependent  for  water  on  wells 
subject  to  contamination.  Under  existing  rates  it  may  not  pay  to 
extend  the  water-mains  into  such  suburban  districts,  but  under 
a  metered  system  giving  very  low  rates  for  large  consumption 
of  water,  these  suburban  places  would  find  it  exceedingly 
profitable  to  use  water  in  large  quantities  for  irrigation.  A 
water-works  that  could  not  make  a  profit  by  selling  small 
quantities  of  water  to  scattered  consumers  in  the  suburbs  would 
profit  greatly  by  selling  large  quantities  to  those  same  consumers. 

"Every  man  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  effective- 
ness of  irrigation  even  in  so-called  moist  climates  will  see  the 
force  of  our  argument,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  go  into  the  raising  of  garden-truck  and 
fruit.  We  are  confident  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  public 
can  be  led  to  this  practise,  provided  proper  publicity  methods  are 
employed.  Our  confidence  rests  upon  the  fact  that  already  a 
goodly  number  of  individuals  have  found  it  pleasurable  as  well 
as  profitable  to  do  a  little  farming  in  their  back-yards,  applying 
less  than  an  hour's  work  daily  to  the  task.  Children  are  easily 
encouraged  to  raise  vegetables,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  public 
schools,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  teach  them  to  become  successful 
farmers  on  a  small  scale,  raising  all  the  'green  stuff'  and  berries 
that  are  consumed  in  their  homes  during  half  the  year. 

"Every  city  of  homes — and  that  means  every  city  in  at  least 
part  of  its  area — should  be  a  city  of  gardens.  People  should  be 
taught  how  to  make  it  so.,  how  little  it  costs  to  make  it  so,  and 
how  certain  are  the  garden  crops  when  properly  irrigated.  The}' 
should  be  led  to  realize  that  vegetables  and  berries  plucked  fresh 
are  infinitely  more  palatable  than  the  inevitably  stale  stuff  that 
the  markets  provide. 

"Now,    all    this    superiority    of    home-raised    ' garden-truek 
is  attainable  by  many  at  next  to  no  cost,  and  is  certain  of  being 
secured  every  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  by  the  judicious 
use  of  an  overhead-sprinkling  system  in  the  garden  patch. 

"As  water-rates  now  stand,  as  politics  has  been,  as  indeed  we 
all  have  been — dead  to  the  possibilities — water  is  used  in  but 
relatively  small  quantities  where  it  should  be  used  in  great 
abundance — used,  not  wasted.  .  .  .  Let  us  educate  residents 
with  yards,  truck-gardeners,  owners  of  vacant  lots,  and  all  who 
can  raise  vegetables  and  fruit,  to  use  city  water  to  increase  and 
insure  crops.     There  is  no  experiment  involved  in  such  a  step. 
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for  many  a  watered  back-yard  already  bears  witness  to  what 
can  be  'lone  in  raising  berries  and  vegetables.  'Back  to  the  soil' 
right  in  our  towns  arid  cities,  is  a  movement  that  every  purveyor 
of  city  water  should  lend  a  hand  to  effect." 


DO   THE   SICK   NEED   PALACES? 

A  DRASTIC  CRITICISM  of  modern  palatial  railroad 
stations,  made  by  a  railroad  man,  was  quoted  recently 
-  in  these  pages.  Below  we  give  a  similar  criticism  of 
expensive  hospital  buildings,  made  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Bonfield,  visit- 
ing physician  at  Good  Samaritan  and  Christ  hospitals,  Cin- 
ii,  Ohio.  This  forms  part  of  an  address  on  "The  Hospital 
of  the  Future,"  delivered  by  Dr. 
Bonfield  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  West  Virginia  Hospital  As- 
sociation, and  is  printed  in  Hos- 
pital Management  (Louisville, 
Ky.,  June).  Dr.  Bonfield  thinks 
that  in  hospital-construction, 
usability  and  comfort  are  of  more 
consequence  than  architectural 
elaboration  and  the  use  of  costly 
materials.  In  building  the  hos- 
pital of  the  future,  he  says,  care 
will  be  taken  to  obtain  the  desired 
results  at  as  small  an  initial  cost 
as  possible,  and  to  plan  it  so  that 
it  ran  he  operated  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  A  city,  a 
church,  or  a  corporation  will  not 
he  proud  of  the  hospital  of  the 
future  because  it  covers  more 
ground  than  some  other  hospital 
of  its  class,  nor  will  hospitals  vie 
with  one  anot  her  as  to  how  much 

marble  and  other  purely  orna- 
mental material  are  to  be  used. 
lie  goes  on: 

Some    railroads,    and    some 
of  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, are  already   building  hospitals  for   their   own   employees. 
These  corporations,    managed   by   the   keenest  business  men  of 
the  country,  will  not  squander  money  in  useless  ornamentation, 
ind    when   they   have  demonstrated    to   the  world   that  just  as 
jood  results  can  be  obtained  in  the:'-  plain  and  unostentatious 
buildings   as    in    the    most    elaborate    and    finely    furnished   and 
inished   institutions   in  existence,   politicians  will  be  compelled 
note  or  less  to  follow  their  example. 

"A  municipality  will  he  unwilling  to  pay,  say,  $5,000  per  bed 
or  an  institution,  in  which  to  treat  the  absolute  failures  in  life, 
ho  are  accustomed  in  health  to  nothing  but  hovels,  when  tlie\ 
nd  The  Smith  Company  and  The  Jones  Company  are  having 
heir  self-respecting  and  valuable  workmen  treated  just  as  well 
i  institutions  that  cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  bed.  It  goes 
ithout  saying  that  the  same  corporation  that  will  employ  an 
(perl  to  show  it  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  by 
;i\  bag  the  factory  properly  planned,  so  that  the  smallest  number 

laborers  possible  will  be  able  to  produce  the  required  output, 

ill  insist  that  its  hospital  he  planned  so  that  it  can  be  conducted 
the  most  economical  manner. 

"Experience  has  taught  that  with  modern  methods  of  ventila- 
>n  and  with  fire-proof  construction,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
■spital  should  not  be  fi\  e,  six,  or  even  more  stories  high,  if 
ed  he,  and  the  necessity    of  the  detached  pavilion  no  longer 

ists 

I  am  familiar  with  a  hospital  which  recently  constructed  an 
dition  for  some  fifty  patients  at  a  cost  of  souk-  $200,000. 
icy  put  in  an  automatic  electric  elevator  that  is  so  situated 
it  they  have  already  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  its  use  after 
Ithne,  on  account  of  the  noise.  The  house  physicians'  quar- 
s  are  in  part  of  one  of  the  wings  for  patients,  and  as  a  oon- 
[Uenoe  they  are  not  permitted  to  siiVLT.  or  even  laugh  heartily, 
I  they  disturb  the  sick.  Both  of  these  things  I  regard  as 
ions  defects." 


In  church  or  other  hospitals  that  an;  part  charity  and  part 
pay,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  cheap  small  rooms,  or  for  a 
bed  in  the  room  that  can  accommodate  two  or  three  people. 
The  hospital  of  the  future,  Dr.  Bonfield  thinks,  will  be  well 
provided  with  these  accommodations,  because  this  will  allow- 
some  persons  to  go  to  the  hospital  who  would  otherwise  be 
deterred  either  by  the  expense  or  the  necessity  of  going  into  a 
public  ward.     He  continues: 

"If  possible,  the  hospital  should  be  so  constructed  that  every 
room  for  a  patient  will  some  time  during  the  day  get  some 
sunshine.  Sunshine  is  not  only  a  health-giving  agent,  but  it 
does  much  to  cheer  the  patient.  The  halls  and  floors  should 
be  as  near  sound-proof  as  possible,  and  the  doors  should  be  wide 


A   HOSPITAL   BUILT   ONLY   FOR    RESULTS. 

This  hospital  at  135th  Street  and  the  East  River,  New  York,  is  maintained  for  injured  workmen  by  the 
Tunnels  Company,  which  is  tunneling  under  the  East  River  at  Astoria. 


enough  for  a  bed  to  pass  tlu-ough  easily.  All  corners  should 
be  rounded,  and  the  furnishing  should  be  selected  with  care, 
so  as  not  to  collect  dust. 

"Some  years  ago  hotels  were  being  built  with  the  kitchen  on 
the  top  floor,  but  this  custom  has  largely  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  elevator  expense,  and  improvements  in  ventila- 
tion make  it  unnecessary.  The  hospital  of  the  future,  there- 
fore, will  have  its  kitchen  in  the  basement,  preferably  at  the 
rear  of  the  administration  building,  so  that  it  can  serve  the 
various  wings  easily. 

"The  operating-rooms  should  be  on  the  top  floor,  preferably 
with  a  northern  or  a  northwestern  light.  A  good  skylight  should 
also  be  provided  for  all  except  those  used  for  eye,  nose,  and  ear 
operations 

"I  believe  that  the  diagnostician  and  the  surgeon  in  the 
hospital  of  the  future  will  frequently  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  patient  at  complete  rest  and  of  the 
opportunity  of  having  all  examinations  made  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  hospital  of  the  future  will  have  its 
X-ray  department  where  the  man  in  charge  will  work  for  a 
salary.  It  will  have  its  laboratory,  with  a  competent  pathologist 
and  hacteriologist,  who  also  will  be  a  salaried  man.  The  hos- 
pital will  charge  for  the  services  of  these  men,  but  they  will  be 
able  to  charge  for  them  at  a  wholesale  rate,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  less  expensive  than  it  is  now  to  secure  their  services. 

"It  may  be  asked  why  1  prophesy  that  these  positions  will 
be  tilled  by  salaried  men.  while  surgery  and  the  real  medical 
treatment  are  done  by  private  contract.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  one  hospital  in  St.  Louis  already  the  chief  surgeon  receives 
an  annual  salary,  and  his  fees  are  collected  and  kept  by  the 
hospital.  I  understand  there  is  a  Large  maternity  hospital  in 
Pittsburg  where  the  chief  obstetrician  receives  a  salary  and  the 
hospital  charges  whatever  it  thinks  his  services  are  worth,  but 
1  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  become  a  general  custom." 


-    AND 


"KIT   CARSON  "   GUARDING   THE   ALBRIGHT   ART-MUSEUM. 
The  equestrian  statue  by  Augustus  Lukeman  and  P.  G.  R.  Roth  is  flanked  by  the  Lowry  memorials. 


SCULPTURE   AT   BUFFALO 


THE  RARITY  of  sculpture  -  exhibitions  on  the  scale 
and  with  the  comprehensiveness  that  mark  our  frequent 
picture-exhibitions  is  emphasized  by  the  show  now  being 
held  in  Buffalo.  The  scheme  of  bringing  together  some  eight 
hundred  examples  of  American  work  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  late  Karl  Bitter;  its  realization  is  accomplished  by  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  and  Miss  Sage,  director  of  the 
Albright  Gallery.  The  jury  took  what  they  wanted  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  exhibit  and  added  to  the  four  hundred  thus 
chosen  another  four  hundred  representing  work  more  recently 
completed  or  work  only  now  available.  The  novelty  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  avowed  commercial  purpose  of  the  assemblage. 
It  is  not  a  loan  collection,  points  out  a  reviewer  of  the  exhibition, 
Mary  Bronson  Hartt,  but  a  huge  shop  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  exhibits  are  for  sale.  The  range  of  work  runs  from  medals 
to  the  monumental,  and  between  these  extremes  are  many  "of 
the  sort  that  one  might  dream  of  possessing,  not  only  purchasable, 
but  livable."  In  the  Boston  Transcript  this  writer  first  prr.ises 
the  arrangement,  saying  that  "it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
whole  imposing  park  approach  was  not  designed  to  set  off  the 
sculptured  figures  temporarily  embellishing  it."     Going  on: 

"For  all  its  springing  water-jets,  the  big  stone  pool  and 
fountain  on  the  level  of  the  driveway  could  never  really  have 
'come  alive'  till  it  was  crowned  by  Bitter's  deliciously  humorous 
bronze  'Goose  Girl'  from  the  Rockefeller  estate,  at  which , you 
can't  look  without  sympathetic  inward  wriggles  of  delight.  The 
sweeping  stone  balustrade  of  the  great  terraced  stairway  must 
have  ended  tamely  enough  without  Anna  Hyatt's  superb  pair 
of  great  Danes.  The  curved  stone  benches  closing  in  the  ends 
of  the  landing-terrace  provided  an  exedra-like  setting  for  two 
spirited  bronzes — Edward  McCartan's  wind-blown  piping  'Pan' 
and  Chester  Beach's  'Boy  with  Bagpipes.'  The  twin  green 
courts,  left  by  an  angle  of  the  gallery,  accommodate  each  a  large 
gold  bronze — on  one  side  Herbert  Adams's  lovely  group  for  the 
McMillan  fountain  in  Washington,  a  composition  which  has 
ih''  contours  of  a  Greek  vase,  and  on  the  other,  Karl  Bitter's 
Pulitzer  statue,  a  nude  figure  which  suffers  from  being  seen  too 
low.  In  the  midst  of  the  upper  flight  of  stairs  is  set  a  somewhat 
rigid  seated  lady  with  a  book,  done  by  Stirling  Calder,  which 
probably  looked  quite  easy  when  posed  against  the  architectural 
i<"-kground  of  the  Lea  Memorial,  in  a  Philadelphia  cemetery, 
hut  is  not  so  happy  against  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  stairway 
here. 

'"Back  against  the  masonry  of  the  wings  are  placed  heroic, 


seated  portrait-statues — on  the  left,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  by 
Herbert  Adams,  modeled  for  Cleveland,  Ohio;  on  the  right, 
Bitter's  model  for  the  statue  of  Andrew  D.  White. 

' '  Four  other  of  these  great  portrait-statues  are  placed  against 
the  building,  two  on  the  Elmwood  Avenue  side — Adams's 
William  Cullen  Bryant  for  Bryant  Park,  and  Bitter's  superb 
Jefferson;  and  two  by  Bitter  on  the  south  side  of  the  gallery — 
Carl  Schurz  and  Thomas  Lowry.  These  latter,  both  standing 
figures,  it  will  be  remembered,  offer  an  interesting  opportunity 
to  compare  the  sculptural  merits  of  a  silk  hat  and  Prince  Albert 
(with  which  accessories  it  was  necessary  to  depict  Lowry,  since 
he  never  appeared  without  them),  and  a  soft  hat  and  flowing, 
caped  cloak  such  as  Carl  Schurz  affected.  On  the  north  wall,  the 
supply  of  great  sculptured  Americans  having  given  out,  two 
colossal  symbolic  figures  are  placed — Herbert  Adams's  graceful 
'Victory'  from  the  Vicksburg  monument,  and  a  dignified,  but 
not  very  interesting,  figure  representing  'Law,'  by  Keck." 

The  gallery  on  all  sides  is  set  with  outdoor  sculpture,  each 
piece  being  shown  as  nearly  as  possible  in  an  environment  similar 
to  that  for  which  it  is  designed.  Inside  the  gallery  the  sairu 
purpose  is  carried  out.  The  Fountain  Court  is  called  by  th< 
writer  "an  emotional  experience": 

"At  first  it  looks  like  a  solo  by  French's  radiant  lady.  Bu 
lingering  awhile,  you  become  aware  of  the  smaller  marbles  aiu 
little,  spirited  bronzes,  chiming  in  to  make  a  chorus  that  swell: 
and  swells  till  it  is  a  perfect  shout — the  joy  of  life,  of  youth,  o 
energy,  of  innocence,  the  careless  bliss  of  Arcady,  the  pure 
rapture  of  the  seeking  soul. 

"It  begins  with  Robert  Aitken's  delightful  pagan  lit tl 
bronze,  '  Pan, '  supporting  a  sun-dial,  at  the  lower  end  of  th 
pool,  and  mounts  through  a  troop  of  dancing  bacchantes 
irresponsible  fauns,  slender  nymphs,  and  gleeful  fountai 
figures,  to  the  dawn  of  spirit  in  wistful  adolescence,  and  on  t 
that  yearning  reach  beyond  the  flesh  embodied  in  Piccir.Ui 
wonderful  white  'Soul'  and  Karl  Bitter's  'Fear  Not  the  Nifc'i 
Thy  Soul  is  Awake  with  the  Stars.'  And  the  feeling  of  it  a 
is  in  the  splendid  sweep  of  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  great  gol 
'Spirit  of  Life.' 

"It  is  not  every  day  that  a  committee  on  installation  gets 
chance  to  compose  like  this,  not  only  with  line  and  mass,  an 
color,  but  with  feeling  as  well.  They  have  made  the  most  < 
it,  Mr.  Weinman  and  Mr.  Ait  ken  achieving  an  arrangemei 
which  fits  into  and  enhances  the  architectural  effect  of  the  roon 
(an  effect  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  America),  creating 
most  delusive  impression  of  galleries  only  set  out  with  sculpt" 
enough  to  look  attractive.  It  is  not  till  you  begin  to  idenfi' 
and  appraise  that  you  realize  that  the  least  of  them  has  enouf 
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a  it  to  keep  you  busy  for  a  morning.  Monotony  there  is  none. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  every  vista.  The  whiteness  of  marble  is 
et  off  against  the  creamy  tones  of  casts,  and  these  again  against 
he  varied  greens  and  browns  and  golds  of  real  or  simulated  bronze, 
living  green  has  been  used  where  it  was  needed  to  banish  coldness 
-an  especially  happy  device  being  the  square  or  oval  trellis  of 
vy  providing  a  light  background  for  a  life-sized  nymph  or 
aun.  The  sculptors  have  not  been  a  bit  afraid  of  the  sort  of 
•alance  some  people  so  painfully  avoid  in  their  drawing-rooms; 
,nd  the  effect  is  merely  ordered  and  restful,  not  set. 

"It  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
oulptors  represented,  sixty-eight  come  to  us  from  the  Old 
Vorld,  ten  claiming  birth  in  Italy,  and  twelve  in  Germany,  and 
lso  that  of  the  whole  number,  fifty-four  are  women." 


THE   REAL   WAR-POETRY 

PEOPLE  who  have  felt  themselves  smothered  by  the 
floods  of  verse  released  by  the  war  may  take  comfort 
in  the  assurance  of  its  early  oblivion.  There  must,  how- 
ver,  be  a  saving  remnant  out  of  all  this  emotional  outpouring, 
nd  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  tells  us  he  is 
ngaged  on  an  anthology  of  "  true 
rar- poems"  —  not  "the  stuff 
('hich  is  still  being  turned  out 
y  professional  poets  sitting  at 
idy  desks  in  comfortable  arm- 
hairs."  His  book  will  admit 
nly  the  work  of  soldiers  and 
ailors,  and  he  seeks  eagerly  the 
nprinted  poems  which,  he  has 
in i«l  reason  to  know,  are  often 
a  fine  as  anything  that  is  pub- 
ished.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
leny  that  some  of  the  stay-at- 
ome  singers  and  makers  have 
written  verse  for  war-time  which 
3  not  unworthy  of  their  reputa- 
ions  in  peace-time.  English 
oets 

Who  sloop  at  oaso 

In  a  safo  cornor  of  a  world  in  flame 

ave  to  pass  a  severe  examination 
'  the  products  of  their  labor : 

"In  the  intolerable  deal  of 
alistic  or  romantic  war-poetry, 
liich  is  merely  rhetoric  (good, 

bad,  or  indifferent),  there  are 

rhaps  half  a  dozen  pieces  so 
jnple  and  sincere  as  to  convince 

e   soldier-critic   that   the   war 

d  entered  as    iron    into    the 

thor'a  very  soul.     All  the  rest  has  that  fatal  fault  of  in- 

:< «  rity  which  sooner  or  later  forces   the  note — so   that   the 

htiug  man  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  thinks  to  himself  that 

«e  writing  chaps,  by  Jove,  are  a  jolly  dangerous  crowd,  what? 
'j.e  psychological  reason  of  all   this  overemphasized  emotion 

nil  far  to  seek.  All  non-combatants  are  more  or  less  at  feud 
h  Fate  to-day  for  making  them  too  young  or  too  old  to  fight, 
tj  worse  still,  of  the  wrong  sex  for  fighting.  This  secret  shame 
grosses  itself  in  the  following  lines  from  a  newly  published 
l])k  of  verse: 

Not  those  bright  foot 

Wliich  tread  their  chosen  road  of  death,  deplore; 
But  ours  which  walk  the  customary  street, 

Barren  and  dull  and  anxious  as  before. 

Those  million  dead 

Need  not  your  tears:   but  lot  them  flow 
For  us  to  whom  is  given  our  dally  bread 

And  aro  content — as  long  as  this  is  so. 

This  is  tho  Ora  pro  nobis  of  a  poetess  [Lady  Margaret  Sack- 

vi  i  iu  'The  Pageant  of  War'];    so  you  can  imagine  how  one 

is  a  poet  and  a  man  rages  at  himself  and  destiny.     Our 


manly  poets,  such  as  Mr.  Kipling  and  Dr.  Bridges,  have  hardly 
written  a  line  of  verse  since  the  war  began;  the  truth  is  that 
they  are  too  angry  for  tasks  of  interpretation  which  can  only  be 
achieved  to  the  artist's  satisfaction  in  moods  as  serene  and  self- 
contemplative  as  that  violet  hour  before  the  dawn  of  a  summer's 
day.  Not  passion,  but  passion  in  retrospect,  is  the  stuff  out 
of  which  true  poetry  is  fashioned  in  wondrous  wise." 

His  words  do  not  apply  to  French  poets,  "who  see  the  long, 
bleeding  gash  in  the  white  side  of  their  beloved  country,  and 
feel  the  pain  of  it  in  their  very  heart-strings;  nor  to  the  Belgian 
poets  in  exile,  in  whom  a  sense  of  years  lost  that  can  never  be 
regained  burns  like  an  old  wound,  when  the  skies  are  weeping." 
For: 

"Some  of  these  have  endured  so  much  that  pain  has  lost  its 
power  over  them;  the  unconquerable  spirit  claps  her  silvery 
wings  and  flies  free  beyond  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance.  So 
the  note  is  never  forced,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  the 
war-poems  of  M.  Emile  Cammaerts,  for  example,  a  collection 
of  which  will  be  presently  published — it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
seen  them  before  publication.  He  has  found  himself  again; 
he  has  recovered  the  simple  faith,  medieval  in  its  childlike  con- 
fidence, that  all  earth  is  open  to  the  mercy  and  majesty  of 


NEARER   VIEW   OF   THE    FACADE 
Showing  tho  outdoor  disposition  of  parts  of  the  sculpture  exhibition. 


Heaven,  that  Germany's  gigantic  clockwork  Empire  can  not  in 
the  end  withstand  the  least  of  the  spiritual  powers.  Love 
of  country  is  all  in  all  to  him;  hatred  of  the  enemy  a  sterile 
emotion,  not  always  to  be  resisted,  perhaps,  but  best  left  unsaid 
and  unsung.  What  matter  the  huge  reports,  veritable  air- 
quakes,  of  Germany's  great  guns,  as  long  as  the  'Angelus'  can  be 
heard  each  evening  in  the  heart  of  an  exiled  poet? — 

Quand  le  vent  vient  do  chez  nous 

Et  quo  la  mor  est  sage. 
On  peut  entendre,  certains  soirs,  sur  la  plage 

Mourir  le  son  plaintif  et  doux 
Do  1' Angel  us:    Don  d6, 
Din  don,  din  don  deV' 

Of  such  war-poetry,  Mr.  Osborn  declares,  "the  English  poets 
are  incapable,  because  England  has  not  yet  felt  in  her  quiet, 
green  countryside  the  wounds  of  warfare — the  anguish  of  in- 
vasion which  must  be  felt  before  a  nation's  soul  can  fully  find 
itself."     So,  he  argues, 

"If  we  wisli  to  think  about  war  in  terms  of  spirituality — sub 
specie-  attrnitalis,  that  is — we  must  resort  to  our  soldier-poets, 
of  whom  the  fellowship  is  daily  increasing,  silently  and  invisibly. 
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They,  and  they  only,  know  in  their  hearts'  core  what  the  ordeal 
of  battle  truly  is ;  and  their  small  gifts  of  verse,  howsoever  crude 
the  craftsmanship,  should  be  more  to  us  than  all  the  cunningly 
wrought  artistry  of  the  professional  poets  who  are  not  living 
in  the  war.  Here  are  two  or  three  examples  of  the  real  war- 
poetry,  which  I  have  in  mind.  The  first  two  are  from  'The 
Anzac  Book,'  every  line  of  which  was  written  in  Gallipoli. 
Private  E.  J.  Godfrey  (7th  Austr.  Field  Amb.)  is  the  author 
of  this  wonderful  impression  of  a  night  in  a  trench,  within  ear- 
shot of  the  busy  enemy: 

This  is  indeed  a  false,  false  night; 

There's  not  a  soldier  sleeps, 
But  like  a  ghost  stands  to  Ms  post, 

While  Death  through  the  long  sap  creeps. 

There's  an  eerie,  filmy  spell  o'er  all — 

A  murmur  from  the  sea; 
And  not  a  sound  on  the  hills  around — 

Say,  what  will  the  silence  be? 


Within  my  heart  I  safely  keep, 

England,  what  things  are  yours: 
Your  clouds  and  cloudliko  flocks  of  sheep 

That  drift  o'er  windy  moors. 
Possessing  naught,  I  proudly  hold 

Great  hills  and  little  gay 
Hill-towns  set  black  on  sunrise-gold 

At  breaking  of  the  day. 

Tho  unto  me  you  be  austere 

And  loveless,  darling  land; 
Tho  you  be  cold  and  hard,  my  dear, 

And  will  not  understand, 
Yet  have  I  fought  and  bled  for  you, 

And  by  that  selfsame  sign, 
Still  must  I  love  you,  yearn  to  you, 

England — how  truly  mine. 

"And  the  same  poet,  in  the  same  little  trench-paper,  tells 
us  how  these  happy  youths,  his  comrades,  find  a  greater  happiness 
in  self-sacrifice: 

Now  these  like  men  shall  live, 

And  like  to  princes  fall. 
They  take  what  Fate  will  give 
At  this  great  festival. 

And  since  at  last  they  find 
That  Life  is  sweet  indeed, 

They  cast  it  on  the  wind 

To  serve  their  country 's  need." 


WHAT   UKKKTS    ONE    INDOORS   AT   THE   ALBRIOHT   GALLERY, 

The  central  figure  being  an  Indian  group  by  H.  A.  MacNeiland  the  lectern  in  the  rear,  a  knightly  figure, 
by  A.  A.  Weinman.    The  contrast  of  bronze  and  marble  is  apparent  here. 


"And  these  lines  of  home  and  beauty  (signed  only  'C.  J.  N.') 
have  the  patterned  felicity  of  the  personal  war-poetry  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  triumphant  period: 

As  some  far  swimmer,  turning,  views  once  more 

England's  white  cliffs,  and  strongly  cleaves  t'ward  shore, 

But,  tide-encumbered,  faints;   so  far  and  dear 

Thy  crystal  arms  and  pillared  throat  appear, 

Love,  to  thy  soldier  who  makes  earth  his  bed 

In  this  gray  catacomb  of  unnamed  dead. 

Thy  voice,  o'er  tossing  seas  of  eves  and  dawns, 

Comes  like  dim  music  heard  on  magic  lawns; 

And,  when  in  prayer  thou  kneelest,  this  grim  brow 

Feels  the  cool  benison  of  hands  which  thou 

Wouldst  often  grant.     Now  know  I  'twas  not  vain 

Our  love,  whose  memory  softens  present  pain. 

'None  can  complain  of  the  craftsmanship  of  these  two  little 
poems.  In  both  cases  the  jewel  of  sincerity,  all  on  fire  within, 
is  set  in  the  fine,  classic  gold.  Thirdly,  from  a  little  trench- 
paper,  I  take  these  lines  (signed  'F.  W.  H.' — and  I  hear  the 
author  lately  won  his  commission)  in  which  the  patriotism,  which 
■  much  more  than  an  ism.  is  faithfully,  fondly  set  forth: 


OOKSELLERS 
rarely  waste  energy 
in  working  their  tal- 
ent for  criticism.    Following 
the    example    of    the  shoe 
maker    that    sticks    to   hi: 
last,  they  are  chiefly  occu 
pied    with    choosing   work- 
that    can    be    disposed    o 
profitably.      But    when   : 
number  of   booksellers  ge 
together,    as    they    did   a 
their    convention    in    Chi 
cago,  they   naturally  coir 
pare  notes  as  to  what  heir 
or  hinders  the  sale  of  a  bool 
One  count  made  against  th 
author's     responsibility    i 
this  matter  is  what  the  Ne 
York    Tribune  describes  i 
"the   inanity   of   the  titli 
given    to    so    much  of  tl 
new  fiction  by  authors  or   publishers."     The  man  behind  tl 
book-shop     knows    what's    in    a    name    from    the    commerci 
point   of   view,  this  journal  tells  us,  while    it    points  out  thi 
a  felicitous  title  is,  indeed,  a  "rare  find,  growing  increasing 
difficult   as   the   field   for   the   exercise  of   human   ingenuity 
being  ever  more  restricted  by  the  multitude  of  published  (ai 
copyrighted)  titles  of  novels."     And  the  astonishing  informatu 
is  given  that  "at  one  time,  some  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  en 
currently  reported  that  enterprising  geniuses  made  the  invents 
and  copyright  of  titles  a  side  industry,  selling  their  product  to  t 
one  who  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  the  title  on  which 
had  set  his  heart  was  no  longer  his  for  the  taking."      The  Tribu 
then    recalls    the    story   of   Thackeray's   discovery   after  rna 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  search  of  a  title.     It  caI 
to  him  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  one  night,  and  he  jump<«l  ' 
of   bed,    saying   to   himself   aloud:     "I   have   it!    Vanity  Fa 
Vanity  Fair!"     This  title  is  "original,  arresting,"  wo  are  to 
and     our    informant     adds    that    William    Dean    Howclls  1 


WHAT'S   IN  THE 

NAME   OF  A 
NOVEL? 


B 
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found  Shakespeare  a  never-failing  refuge  in  his  search  for  titles 
for  his  many  books.  Charles  Reade  is  credited  with  a  knack  for 
selecting  "striking"  titles  and  mention  is  made  of  "It  Is  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend"  and  "Put  Yourself  in  His  Place."  But  the 
title  of  his  masterpiece,  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  is  of 
his  own  invention,  and  is,  if  anything,  "a  handicap  rather  than 
an  aid  to  the  story's  well-merited  and  enduring  success."  Prob- 
ably the  best  title  given  by  an  American  to  his  work  is  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  according  to  The  Tribune,  which  calls  Tolstoy 
"a  master  of  titles." 

ATROCITIES  IN  ENGLISH 

A  TROCITIES  PERPETRATED  on  the  English  language 
l\  by  eminent  leader-writers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
-^  -*-  have  become  so  numerous  that  a  writer  in  the  London 
Saturday  Review,  who  says 
he  is  averse  to  a  policy  of 
reprisal,  feels  nevertheless 
that  "while  a  leader-writer 
lives  it  can  not  seriously  be 
maintained  that  justice  has 
been  done."  But  he  sug- 
gest s  no  choice  of  the  many 
means  of  extinction  now  at 
hand  in  Europe  and,  with 
somewhat  of  softening  in  his 
demeanor,  turns  deferential- 
ly to  the  Prime  Minister  on 
behalf  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Recalling  that  in  answer  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of 
('ominous,  Mr.  Asquith 
stated  that  a  committee  of 
the  cabinet  had  been  ap- 
pointed some  time  ago  to 
"deal  generally  with  all 
questions  of  reconstruction 
.  .  .  which  are  likely  to  arise 
at  the  close  of  the  war," 
Our  commentator  says  he 
will  be  content  to  "see  the 
Knglish  language  restored 
even  to  that  state  of  im- 
purity   in    which    it    existed 

before  the  war."     Then  he 

askswhether  it  is  the"  \  ision 
►f  an  idealist"  or  if  one 
•eally  may  hope  that  "when 
teaoe  enters  at  the  door  'pacifist'  may  ily  out  of  the  window," 


Cabinet  Committee  go  to  work  with  discretion,  remembering 
that  a  word  or  phrase  is  not  necessarily  bad  because  it  is  new. 
The  verbs  'to  maffick'  and  'to  stellenbosch'  came  to  us  half  a 
generation  ago;  it  is  unlikely  that  even  the  Anti-German  League 
will  uproot  the  verb  'to  strafe.'  'A  red  hat,'  too,  is  an  indis- 
pensable term  of  reproach,  and  no  doubt  half-pay  colonels  at 
Cheltenham  will  continue  to  be  called  'dugouts'  because,  like 
the  Punch  definition  of  a  'yorker'  at  cricket,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  they  could  be  called." 

The  nicknames  of  the  trenches,  such  as  "Jack  Johnsons"  and 
"whiz-bangs,"  are  dying  their  natural  death  even  now,  but  the 
writer  urges  upon  the  committee  the  necessity  of  removing 
"some"  from  its  place  of  "undeserved  honor  as  the  universal 
epithet."  Also  it  must  deal  vigorously  with  pronunciation  until 
it  has  "captured  the  stress  on  'ally'  and  restored  it  to  the  last 
syllable."     But — 

"With  proper  names  the  committee  will  be  well  advised  not  to 


THE   FOUNTAIN   COURT    IN    BUFFALO. 

'flu-  large  tlgurc  at  the  reader's  right  is  a  replica  of  the  Trask  Memorial  at  Saratoga,  "  The  Spirit  of  Life,"  by 

Daniel  Chester  French,  here  set  before  a  pool  and  reproducing  the  environment  of  the  original. 


md    "pacificist"  may   take  wing  with  it  for  all  he  cares. 
ndiotment  of  London  Leader-writers  follows: 


His 


"Those  journalists   who   would   have  forced   the  Dardanelles 
lithoul    disaster    become    suspect    when    we    find    them    writing 

Inglish  less  accurate  than  General  Hamilton's.     We  shall,  per- 

aps,   entrust    our  destinies   to  Tudor  Street    or   Printing  House 

quale  when   the  Leading  articles  have  recovered   the  somber 

i,Urnity  of  their,  and  our,  boyhood,  when  the  best-known  papers 

Q  either  side  in  politics  have  ceased  speaking  of  'air  stunts'  and 

ringer  committees.'      Inserted  commas  make  conspicuous  the 

'(sightliness    they    are    intended    to    excuse,    recalling    the    new 

roverb  that     -'Inverted  commas  enclose  a  multitude  of  slang.' 

"When  Homer  nods,  can  we  blame  little  poets  who  hide  in  the 

ladow  of  his  mantle?     It  was  inevitable  that  the  Budget  levy 

\  tickets  for  cinematograph  performances  should  be  hailed  in- 

gnantly  as  a  'tax  on  movies.1      We  prefer  not  to  imagine  the 

feci  of  such  language  on  the  scholarly  officials  of  the  Treasury, 

id  j et  they  themselves  arc  not  altogether  guiltless  who  speak 

'super-tax,'   as  the   Admiralty  of  ' super-dreadnoughts,"  or  a 

urmand  of  a  'super-luncheon.' 

"When  the  reconstruction  of  English  is  taken  in  hand,  let  the 


interfere.  It  is  part  of  our  glorious  heritage  always  to  mispro- 
nounce, and  frequently  to  misspell,  them;  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  rugged  insularity  that  has  made  us  what  we  are.  Moreover,  a 
case  can  always  be  established  for  pronouncing  a  place-name 
according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  individual.  Readers  of 
'Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esq.,'  know  that  'Reims'  has  to  rime 
with  'dreams';  archeologists  (who  will  say  anything)  claim  that 
'Ypres'  was  pronounced  'Wipers'  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
which,  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  the  assertion  of  the  lady  in 
Punch  that  the  French  do  not  understand  their  own  language. 
As  for  Przemysl,  no  on  )  can  pronounce  it,  and  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  whether  any  one  wishes  to. 

"I  have  had  space  only  to  hint  at  the  work  which  lies  before 
the  Cabinet  Committee.  The  atrocities  cited  are  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  samples,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  the  task  is  too 
slight  to  repay  trouble.  The  Prime  Minister,  a  very  lord  of 
Language,  is  no  doubt  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  subcommittees, 
and.  could  he  find  the  leisure,  there  is  no  man  more  apt  for  the 
undertaking.  We  should  welcome  his  resonant  declaration: 
'We  shall  not  wipe  the  pen.  which  we  have  not  lightly  drawn, 
until  English  has  recovered  all.  and  more  than  all,  that  she  has 
lost."  Ami.  to  borrow  the  accents  of  Fleet  Street  for  a  moment, 
to  reconstruct  our  mother  tongue  would  be  'some  start.'" 


THE   TRAGICOMEDY   OF   POLAND 


THE  |LONG-CONTINUED  diplomatic  deadlock  over 
the  relief  of  starving  Poland  presents  to  neutral  eyes  a 
strange  spectacle  of  inhumanity  while  a  whole  people 
die  daily  "in  thousands.  America's  proffers  of  help,  enforced  by 
the  President's  personal  letters  to  the  rulers  of  belligerent 
countries,  go  unaccepted.  Too  much,  however,  need  not  be 
made  by  us,  even  of  the  delays 
of  statesmen,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
for  "we  can  still  help  Poland  by 
the  dispatch  of  money  through 
Switzerland;  while  a  resume  of 
our  gifts  in  The  Times  reminds 
us  that  they  amount  to  far  less 
per  capita  than  Australasia's." 
The  "stone  wall"  created  by 
the  Anglo-German  contentions, 
so  the  Evening  Post  editorial 
shows,  consists  of  England's  re- 
fusal to  let  food  pass  unless  the 
Central  Empires  consent  "to 
give  to  the  Poles  as  Poles  the 
produce  of  the  soil  of  their  own 
country."  This  is  regarded  by 
Germany  as  "nothing  less  than 
an  attempt  to  include  the  ter- 
ritories conquered  by  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  in  the  system  for 
the  starvation  of  Germany  which 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the 
British  Government,  contrary  to 
all  international  law."  The 
Germans  and  their  allies  claim 
to  have  lent  the  aid  that  pro- 
cured good  crops  for  Poland, 
and  insist,  in  the  words  of  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  "  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  occupied  territories  have  to  cut  their  coat  with 
us  according  to  their  cloth.  We  don't  think  of  fattening  them 
if  we  ourselves  have  to  tighten  our  belts."  In  other  words,  con- 
tinues The  Evening  Post — 

"Britain  insists  that  the  Poles  shall  be  given  full  rations  out 
of  the  food  raised  in  Poland,  Germany  that  the  Polish  ration 
shall  not  be  a  gram  more  than  that  of  the  Germans.  Britain 
denies  the  German  right  to  limit  Polish  consumption  in  any 
way  to  increase  the  excess  of  exports  to  Germany,  and  Germany 
is  determined  that  she  shall  calculate  the  share  of  each  Pole 
herself  and  use  the  excess  harvest." 

Germany's  reply  to  America  insists  that  Great  Britain's 
"unfounded  and  impracticable  conditions"  put  a  barrier  on 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  and  declares  that  "further  negotia- 
tions are  devoid  of  purpose."  However,  through  the  intense 
cultivation  of  the  land  affected  by  the  Imperial  Government 
the  prospective  harvest  may  after  October  1,  1916,  make  relief 
action  unnecessary.     The  note  adds: 

'The  fact  that  the  population  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  will 
to  some  extent  suffer  until  the  new  crop  is  lodged,  and  later  on 
will  sometimes  have  to  put  up  with  straitened  circumstances, 
can  therefore  not  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 

When  England  made  her  reply  to  the  President's  overtures, 

it  was  seen  that  the  British  Government  would  consent  to  the 


admission  of  food  in  the  areas  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Powers,  provided  the  supervision  of  the  work  be  done 
by  a  neutral  commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson.  En- 
gland, according  to  the  review  of  the  situation  presented  by  David 
Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  demanded  as- 
surances that  none  of  the  food  sent  to  Poland  shall  go  to  sustain 

the  German  or  Austrian  armies. 
"  The  imputation  is  that  Germany 
is  anxious  to  get  large  supplies 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  Poland  so  that  the  crops 
raised  by  the  Poles  can  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  German  and 
Austrian  military  forces."  The 
earlier  attitude  of  Germany  has 
been  that  Poland  as  a  whole  can 
not  be  considered  by  her,  since 
some  Polish  territory  is  und*»r 
Austrian  occupation,  and  hence 
beyond  her  jurisdiction.  Fur- 
thermore, Germany  has  declared 
her  inability  to  ' '  make  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  of  Poland  dependent 
on  Germany  and  Austria  relieving 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania, 
since  Germany  is  not  in  control 
of  those  countries" — a  further 
contingent  of  the  Entente  Alhes' 
consent.  The  Allied  reply  is 
voiced  in  these  words  quoted 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

"I  can  not  accept  this  dis- 
claimer, knowing  to  what  extent 
the  policy  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires is  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  knowing 
that  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  German  Government 
exerting  its  'good  offices'  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  two  governments  jointly  assuming  a  responsi- 
bility toward  the  population  whose  territory  has  been  invaded 
by  their  joint  armies. 

"Nothing  short  of  a  binding  engagement  of  this  kind,  which 
the  Central  Powers  are  perfectly  able  to  give,  can  satisfy  the 
governments  of  the  Allies,  who,  in  this  matter,  are  only  asking 
for  the  same  measure  of  joint  action  on  the  part  of  their  enemies 
which  they  themselves  have  already  taken  in  their  consultation 
and  their  decision  upon  this  question  of  Polish  relief. 

"The  second  point  is,  to  my  mind,  of  even  greater  importance. 
The  German  Government  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  Polish 
territory  occupied  by  Austria,  on  the  ground  that  that  territory  is 
not  within  the  sphere  of  Germany's  control.  The  governments 
of  the  Allies  regard  Poland  as  a  whole,  and  they  can  not  allow  the 
fate  of  its  population  to  be  parceled  out  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  each  country  claiming  a  part  of  Poland  in  connection 
with  their  political  schemes  for  the  future,  and  each  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  the  part  occupied  by  the  other. 

"Until  there  is  agreement  between  the  governments  of  the 
Central  Empires  to  throw  the  resources  of  the  whole  country 
into  one  and  to  give  to  the  Poles,  as  Polesv  the  produce  of  the 
soil  of  their  own  country,  the  governments  of  the  Alhes  can 
not  move.  This  is  a  question  of  principle,  but,  even  were  it  not 
so,  the  conduct  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  as  it  is 
developing  at  the  present  moment  in  southern  Poland,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  his  Majesty's  Government  to  leave 
that  region  out  of  account  in  the  scheme  of  relief." 


POLAND. 

— Cesaro  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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SOME    DAY— PERHAPS. 


-Bradley  iu  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


None  of  the  nations,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  willing  to  accept 
ho  responsibility  for  having  thwarted  measures  of  relief.  "Yet 
ho  conclusion  is  inescapable  that,  while  conditions  are  much 
vorso  in  Poland  than  those  which  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  on  Belgium's  account,  the  belligerent  govern- 
in  'iits  which  have  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  about  their  battle 
or  civilization  will  have  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to  do  when 
he  historians  of  the  future  dispassionately  record  the  tragedy  of 
'olaml  '  lie  continues  with  an  effort  to  show  how  far,  in  the 
•ase  of  Poland,  the  recession  from  the  accepted  standard  of 
ivilization  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  combatants: 

"Thcro  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  Russia  has  cared  very 
iltle  from  the  beginning  whether  or  not  Poland  retained  her 
ntity.  When  the  Teutons  were  driving  the  Russian  armies 
>ast,  the  latter  in  their  retreat  not  only  swept  away  everything 
lestructible,  including  crops,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  but 
lso  destroyed  all  the  public  records  of  land-titles,  mortgages, 
-nd  legal  transactions — everything  that  would  serve  to  relocate 
he  population  after  the  war.  Then  came  the  Germans  with 
heir  relentless  military  occupation,  caring  much  less  than  the 
Russians  what  happened  to  the  Polish  people,  whether  they 
tarved  or  their  families  were  scattered.  The  tales  of  what 
lappened  along  tho  road  eastward  from  Warsaw  are  yet  to  be  told, 
'ersons  perished  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands;  interminable 
ines  of  human  bones  were  strewn  everywhere.  Even  the  Ger- 
aan  officers  have  eonfest  in  unsuspected  moments  that  nothing 

0  awful  ever  has  happened  in  the  world  as  what  occurred  in 
'oland.  And  now  the  few  Polish  men  that  are  alive  have  to 
hoose  between  imprisonment  or  work  in  the  fields  by  coercion — 
way  from  their  families — with  never  a  certainty  that  the  crops 
>wn  will  feed  their  kinsmen  or  will  fatten  merely  tho  thousands 

1  <  iermans  in  the  army  of  occupation. 

"Some  day,  when  international  jurists  look  back  on  the 
orrible  record  of  the  European  War,  they  will  have  to  admit 
sry  frankly  that  the  boasted  'civilization'  of  both  sets  of  belliger- 
its  was  only  a  mockery.  For  a  long  time  civilized  governments 
their  international  tribunal  sought  to  differentiate  between 
ie  ci\il  population  and  the  military  forces  of  an  enemy.  There- 
om  arises  the  distinction  between  contraband  and  conditional 
mtraband,  England  being  among  tho  first  to  proclaim  the 

m 'trine  that  wars  must  not  be  directed  against  innocent  people, 
it  only  against  military  and  naval  forces.  It  was  Lord  Salis- 
iry  who  stood  stedfastly  by  this  doctrine  even  as  late  as  the 
>er  War.  But  in  the  present  conflict  England  has  swept  aside 
distinction  between  contraband  and  conditional  contraband, 
npl\  because  of  the  presumption  that  in  Germany  and  Austria 
e  entire  civil  population  constituted  potentially  a  military 
"oe.  Future  generations  may  admit  thai  there  is  some  equity 
such  a  presumption,  but  they  will  hardly  recognize  the  logic 
it  if  the  Allies,  not  content  with  erasing  the  Long-established 

itinotion    between    contraband    and    conditional    contraband, 
mid  also  reject  the  kindly  offices  of  neutrals  who  may  seek 
impartial  supervision  to  feed   the  men,  women,  and  children 
a  civil  population  as  distingushed  from  its  military  force.'" 


ITALIAN   CATHOLICS   AND    THE   WAR 

THE  FRATRICIDAL  ASPECT  of  the  war  from  a 
religious  standpoint  is  emphasized  by  an  Italian  writer, 
E.  Vercesi.  German  Protestant  contends  against  English 
Protestant,  but  especially  German  and  Austrian  Catholic 
against  Catholic  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Amid  this  con- 
flict of  men  of  the  same  faith  he  sees  the  Pope  as  the  most 
pathetic  figure,  the  difficulties  of  whose  position  are  shared 
by  the  Catholic  party  of  Italy.  The  writer  maintains  a  dis- 
passionate manner  tho  he  does  not  withhold  his  conviction  that 
"a  virulent  German  campaign  against  Italy  is  on  foot  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  even  America."'  On  his  recent  visit 
to  Spain,  he  records  in  Le  Correspondant  (Paris;  his  astonishment 
at  hearing  one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  and  scholars  of 
that  country  launch  bitter  accusations  against  Italy  on  account 
of  her  intervention,  "treason  being  one  of  the  most  favorite 
terms  of  the  Germanophobe  vocabulary."     He  writes: 

"The  very  fact  that  the  Italian  Catholics,  with  almost  all 
the  Italian  bishops  and  cardinals  at  their  head,  have  for  nearly 
a  year,  resisted  intervention,  ought  to  be  enough  of  a  warning 
to  our  opponents,  not  to  be  too  rash  in  their  condemnation  of 
an  attitude  whose  main  springs  evidently  escape  their  under- 
standing. Can  our  foreign  coreligionists  imagine  that  our 
bishops  will  share  in  an  act  of  treason?  We  have  simply  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  intervention  of  Italy  was  willed 
by  the  entire  nation,  with  the  exception  of  that  wing  of  the 
Socialistic  party  which,  for  electoral  post-bellum  purposes, 
vetoed  the  revindication  of  our  national  aspirations. 

"We  understand  quite  well  that  the  Catholic  House  of  Haps- 
burg  would  have  been  glad  to  see  us  Italian  Catholics  oppose 
the  action  of  the  Salandra  cabinet.  But  as  patriots  and  as 
Catholics,  we  could  not  see  our  way  clear  to  do  the  sweet  will 
of  the  statesmen  of  Vienna." 

Mr.  Vercesi,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  held  the  post  of 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  con- 
trolled by  the  Societa  Editrioe  Romana,  After  passing  in 
review  the  principal  political  events  of  the  few  months  before 
the  fatal  outcome,  he  reminds  us  of  the  pro-Italian  demonstra- 
tions at  Vienna  during  the  August  days  of  1914.  when  crowds 
gathered  before  the  Italian  Embassy,  singing  the  Italian  hymn 
officers  of  the  Austrian  Army  rising  and  saluting  the  Italian 
flag,  and  so  on.     doing  on,  he  >a\  s: 

•'When  1  heard  these  hypocritical  cries  of  '  Krrira  1' Italia'  in 
the  streets  of  the  Austrian  capital,  1  was  more  pained  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  before,  when  1  witnessed  the  anti-Italian  mani- 
festations, incited  by  Vienna,  in  the  streets  of  Trieste. 

"On  meeting,  one  day.  a  Catholic  deputy.  Herr  von  Baechle, 
he  asked  me  at  what  time  Italy  would  mobilize  her  army.    When 
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I  told  him  that  we  should  remain  neutral,  he  was  stupefied, 
eviden£Iy_  considering  even  neutrality  as  a  kind  of  treason. 
He  could  not  understand  why  we  Catholics  should  stand  behind 
Salandraand-Sonnino  while  the  great  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  Corruuu;  deila  Sera,  openly  advocated  neutrality.  Compare 
with  Jius  .the.  manly  and  patriotic  word  of  Cardinal  Maffi, 
archbishop  of  Pisa:  'Yesterday  discussion  was  yet  allowed; 
to-moiTow  it  may  be  allowed  again;  but  to-day  discussion  is  no 
longer  in  place;  action  alone  counts.'  And  behind  Cardinal 
Maffi  stood  the  entire  episcopate,  the  entire  clergy.  Cardinal 
Ferrari,  archbishop  of  Milan,  placed  his  seminary  at  the  disposal 
of  the  military  authorities.  Cardinal  Cassetta  in  Rome  blest 
the  weapons  of  the  soldiers  marching  to  the  front.  Cardinal 
Bisleti,  an  intimate  friend  of  Francis  Joseph,  burned  his  Haps- 
burgian  bridges  behind  him.  All  Catholic  newspapers,  all 
Catholic  societies,  helped  in  the  patriotic  movement,  the  organ 
of  the  Jesuits,  La  Civilta  Cattolica,  leading  the  choir. 

"Of  course  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  the  Protestant  Germans, 
who  in  Germany  defend  Luther  and  in  Turkey  Mohammed,  when 
we  saw  them  suddenly  become  the  advocates  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope!  Cardinal  Gasparri,  indeed,  soon  disen- 
chanted them  by  assuring  them  that  the  Vatican  had  no  ambi- 
tions whatever  to  triumph  with  the  help  of  foreign  bayonets, 
that  the  situation  of  the  Holy  See  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Italian  Catholics  who  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian 
citizenry,  and,  as  such,  must,  with  courage  and  absolute  loyalty, 
fulfil  their  duties  as  patriots,  while  the  first  was  an  international 
spiritual  institute,  bound  to  remain  neutral.  Then,  as  to  the 
crocodile  tears  shed  by  the  Semitic  Vienna  Ncue  Freie  Presse  over 
the  lamentable  situation  of  the  'Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,'  even 
our  humblest  village  priests  found  the  joke  too  raw. 

"We  pitied  the  Vienna  Reichspost,  former  organ  of  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand,  the  victim  of  Serajevo,  and  the  Kdlnische 
V olkszeitung ,  when  we  saw  them  return  to  the  charge,  in  spite 
of  the  clear  and  very  direct  official  disavowals  on  the  part  of  the 
Vatican.  They  have  manifestly  altogether  forgotten  their 
negative  attitude,  on  the  occasion  of  previous  Catholic  con- 
gresses, where  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
was  being  debated.  Suddenly  the  Catholic  deputies,  Spahn, 
Hertberg,  and  Bachem,  became  '  more  royalist  than  the  King,'  not 
hesitating  for  a  moment  to  sow  distrust  between  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Italian  Government,  and  to  parade,  at  the  same 
time,  their  Teutonic  patriotism. 

"Of  course,  all  these  machinations  only  widened  the  gulf 
between  Italians  and  Germans.  Catholic  Vienna  and  Catholic 
Munich  could  afford  to  stand  by  quietly,  but  the  statesmen  of 
Berlin  became  frightened  at  the  outlook.  With  truly  German 
clumsiness,  however,  they  went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
One  fine  morning,  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  woke  up  to  the  discovery 
that  the  Papacy  had,  after  all,  no  claim  whatever  to  any  temporal 
power! 

"The  old  game  of  Bismarck  in  a  new  edition!  The  great 
German  statesman,  misreading  Italian  and,  in  particular, 
Catholic  psychology,  reasoned  as  follows:  either  the  Pope  ac- 
cepts his  new  position,  and  then  we  shall  degrade  him  to  the 
position  of  chief  chaplain  and  chief  almoner  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  we  shall  play  out  our  trump- 
card:  patriotism  against  religion.  But  Bismarck's  whole 
Kiilturkampf  miserably  failed  in  his  own  country  and  still  less 
was  he  successful  in  the  attempt  to  graft  it  on  French  and 
Italian  soil.  Catholicism  and  patriotism  are  not  contradictory 
but  identical  terms.  Our  own  deputies  in  Congress  are  Catholic 
deputies,  not  deputies  of  the  Catholics.     Verstanden,  mein  Herr?" 

Mr.  Vercesi  recalls  how  on  April  7,  1915,  de  Cesare  was  asked  in 
the  Italian  Senate  to  thank  officially  the  clergy  for  its  ardent 
patriotism,  and,  a  few  days  later,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Signor 
Orlando,  spoke  the  memorable  words:  "Our  clergy  became  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  they  are  Italians  first,  and  we,  the  gov- 
ernment and  people,  will  not  forget  it."  Then  he  proceeds  to  a 
summing  up: 

'The  Austro-German  Catholics  have  lost  their  love's  labor 
in  trying  to  divide  the  Italian  people  at  the  most-critical  epoch 
of  its  history.  We  are,  more  than  ever,  and  perhaps  in  a  more 
pregnant  sense  than  the  Germans  themselves,  lein  einig  Volk 
von  BrUdern"  (a  nation  of  brothers) 

"This  war  has  separated  us  from  our  brethren  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  but  brought  us  closer  to  those  of  France  and 
Belgium,  t  be  heroic  \  ielim  of  Teutonic  aggressiveness.  Belgium's 
invasion  was  to  us  Italians  a  formidable  blow,  shaking  to  its 
foundations  our  former  honest  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  our 
spiritual    relationship   with    the    Central    Powers.    When   our 


German  coreligionist,  Deputy  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Center,  not  long  ago,  advocated  in  the  Reichstag  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium  to  Germany,  he  grossly  offended  the  conscience 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  world,  those  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  perhaps,  excepted. 

"More  than  thirty  years  of  a  loyal  alliance,  in  spite  of  the 
persecution  of  our  brethren  in  Istria,  Trieste,  and  Dalmatia, 
could  not  authorize  Austria  to  let  loose  a  war  to  which,  as  she 
knew,  we  were  most  strenuously  opposed.  We  do  not  reproach 
our  brethren  of  Germany  and  Austria  with  their  patriotism, 
altho  they  did  not  hesitate  to  abet  the  crimes  of  Antwerp  and 
Reims,  but  at  least  we  claim  a  similar  privilege.  Let  them 
permit  us  to  do  our  duty,  and  our  full  duty,  toward  our  own 
beloved  fatherland!" 


ENGLISH   TRENCHES   THE   CHURCH'S 

RIVALS 

EVERY  READER  KNOWS  how  lavish  and  unsparing 
English  criticism  has  been  of  England's  military  and 
governmental  shortcomings  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Now,  when  the  "big  push"  in  the  West  is  on  and  fault- 
finding is  changing  to  admiration,  appear  critics  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  blame  it  for  the  decay  of  faith  especially  among 
those  that  are  not  called  to  the  colors.  To  quote  one  correspon- 
dent on  this  topic,  who  expresses  himself  through  the  London 
Saturday  Review,  the  trenches  are  producing  more  genuine 
religion  in  these  days  than  is  the  pulpit.  Thoughtful  people 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  waning  power  of  preachers  for  many 
years  past,  he  tells  us  further,  and  adds  that,  "speaking  generally, 
the  Church  has  quite  failed  to  elevate  and  sustain  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  its  existence."  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek,  for  ' '  people  who  have  been  asking  for  bread 
have  got  a  stone"  and — 

' '  They  have  failed  to  find  spiritual  sustenance,  and  are  tired 
of  the  'formulas'  which,  while  useful,  doubtless,  at  the  time  they 
were  brought  into  being,  are  hopelessly  beside  the  mark  in  the 
light  of  modern  research. 

"One  out  of  many  instances  may  be  given.  In  a  sermon  a 
few  Sundays  ago  the  clergyman  was  sorrowfully  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  Holy  Communion  was  neglected,  and  he  then  said: 
'May  it  not  be  that  God  has  withheld  victory  from  us  because 
we  have  turned  our  backs  upon  his  holy  table? '  That  at  a  time 
when  you  read  of  such  self-sacrifice  in  the  trenches  as  has  rarely 
if  ever  been  witnessed  before.  It  is  true  that  those  who  have  a 
strong  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  do 
regard  her  present  position  with  deep  anxiety.  Mr.  Lovell 
puts  his  finger  on  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  Church  getting 
into  a  backwater.  'The  fatal  mistake,'  he  says,  'all  along 
has  been  to  confuse  faith  and  understanding.'  Jesus  Christ 
was  continually  reproaching  his  disciples  with  lack  of  under- 
standing; he  would  be  reproaching  us  to-day  with  tenfold  force. 
To  merely  repeat  'I  believe  this'  or  'I  believe  that,'  without 
understanding  in  the  least  what  you  are  asked  to  believe,  does  not 
conduce  to  spiritual  health. 

"The  truth  is,  a  restatement  of  religious  beliefs  is  necessary 
if  the  Church  is  to  free  itself  from  dry-rot.  The  war  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  this  about.  The  life  of  Christ  must  be  studied 
more  rationally  and  true  interpretations  put  upon  his  sayings. 
It  is  no  use  for  the  bishops  to  meet  and  decline  to  act.  Whether 
in  Bible  or  prayer-book,  or  in  creeds  and  formularies,  that  which 
is  not  true  must  be  rooted  out.  The  teaching  of  Christ  supplies 
all  that  the  world  wants,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  of  his  sayings, 
giving  hope  to  all,  was  that  in  which  he  said  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  within  the  individual.  Space  will  not  allow  one  to 
enlarge  on  this,  but  it  may  be  said  that  we  must  again  'become 
as  little  children,'  i.e.,  having  our  minds  freed  from  all  the  con- 
fusion about  'faith.,'  and  start  fresh  with  much  more  simplicity 
and  with  a  determination  to  let  the  God  that  is  within  us  domi- 
nate and  mold  our  lives." 

The  writer  then  cites  the  Kikuyu  controversy  as  the  "sort 
of  thing  that  is  weakening  the  Church,"  and  tells  us  that  one's 
mind  travels  from  it  to  the  hero  who  threw  himself  upon  a 
bomb  he  had  dropt,  and  was  blown  to  atoms  to  save  his  comrades. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  was  within  this  man,  we  are  told,  and  tin 
general  conclusion  is  that  a  "better  interpretation  of  religi"1 
is  coming  from  the  trenches  than  from  the  pulpit." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


HERE  is  a  poem  which  shows  how  a 
prosaic  theme  may  be  successfully 
handled  in  verse.  Wo  take  it  from  the 
July  issue  of  the  IMiiladephia  Contemporary 

I '  i  r.se: 

THE  FREIGHT-YARDS 
By  Phoebe  Hoffman 

In   the  long  spring  evening's  twilight,   when  tho 

sun  is  sel  ting  low. 
And  the  smoke  from  all  the  engines  flushes  up,  a 

rosy  glow  ,. 
Then    I    come  ui>  to  the  bridgehead,  watch  tho 

lights  and  network  rails, 
Think   of   when    I    rode    the   freighters — engines 

spouting  steam  like  whales, 
D,    /-.    U'.,  Jersey  Central,  old  Rock  Island,  Pcre 

i  tarquette, 
Reading  coal-ears  down  from  Seranton,  piled  with 

anthracite  like  jet ; 
\     <v     U'.,    the    Great    Northern,    Lehigh    Valley, 

B.  A  ().. 
Like  a  giant  earthworm   twisting,  slowly  round 

the  eur\  e  t  hey  Mow, 
Caravans    of    freight     move    we-stward,    bearing 

Eastern  goods  away. 
To  come  back  wit  li  bogs  and  cattle,  bales  of  sweet 

Kentucky  bay, 
Brakemen  walk  along  the  roof-tops  lingering  for 

a  moment's  chat; 
There    an    engineer,    while    smoking,    long    and 

eloquently  spat. 

Wandering  life  and  care-free  rovers,  seasoned  in 
advent  ure  bold, 

In  the  old  caboose  at  night-timo  many  a  thrilling 

tale  is  told, 
Hut  on  duty  In  the  winter,  when  there's  hail,  and 

ice,  and  snow, 
\u<l  the  rails  and  roofs  arc  ice-ca.sed,  and  you  slip 

each  step  you  go, 
Or  the  melting,  boiling  summer,  when  the  blisters 

lump  the  paint. 
Ami  the  fierce  sun  strikes  directly,  and  you  feel 

you're  like  to  faint . 
That's    the   lime   you   curse  the   life  out,   striking 

for  a  rise  In  paj  . 

Sa\    a  dog  has  better  living,   but   you  can't  quite 

get  awaj . 

For  the  rugged  freedom  holds  you,  spite  of  freezing 

cold  and  sweat. 
And  the  grating,  grinding  thunder  of  the  freights 

you  can't  forget 
I.    A    A'..    /)..   /..   A    U'..   Erie     Heading.   /*.    1!.I{.. 
Killing   on    your   sliding    roof-tops,    that's    where 

|oj  and  freedom  are! 

Prom     the     Boston     Poetry    Journal     we 

till  this  quaint  conceit  j 

MAM  I  \TI  \\ 

By   Cl u;m:    !•'.    Ill  n N 


l'he\   have  heaped  Wool  worth  upon  Singer  Tower 
\nd  bade  you  bear  t  hem. 

'he  gripping  claws  of  their  great,  caissons 

iite  deep  to  the  bone. 
tej     have    laced    your    flesh    with    sewers    and 

subwaj  s. 

,nd  all.  with  one  deft   twisting  of  your  long  body, 
ou  might  confound, 
i  ii>  do  you  lie  there  so  complacent,  O  Manhattan? 

iv  you  so  dull  of  sense'.' 

r  are  you.  perchance, 
ulled  into  slumber 
y  the  soft  tickling 
f  OUT 

on  million  little  feci' 


The  music  ami  color  of  Mr.  Maynanl's 
use.  equaled  only  l\v  his  simplicity, 
•re  never  belter  exemplified  than  in  these 
us,  which  appeared  in  the  London  \ 


Witness,    a    review    remarkable    for    the 
excellence  of  its  verse: 

THE  RETURN 

By  Theodore  Maynabd 

Beyond  theso  hills  where  sinks  the  sun  in  amber, 
Imperial  in  purple,  gold,  and  blood, 

I  keep  the  garden-walks  where  roses  clamber. 
Set  in  still  rows  with  shrub'and  flower  and  bud. 

After  the  clash  of  all  the  swords  that  sunder. 
After  the  headstrong  pride  of  youth  that  fails, 

After  tho  shattered  heavens  and  the  thunder 
Remain  the  summer  woods  and  nightingales! 

So  when  the  fever  has  died  down  that  urges 
My  lips  to  utterance  of  whirling  words, 

Which,  blown  among  the  winds  and  stormy  surges, 
Skim  the  wild  sea-waves  like  the  wild  sea-birds, 

So,  when  has  ceased  the  tumult  and  the  riot, 
A  man  may  rest  his  soul  a  little  space. 

And  seek  your  solitary  eyes  in  quiet, 

And  all  the  gracious  calmness  of  your  face. 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Century 
Magazine,  we  find  this  singularly  vivid 
bit  of  word-painting: 

DELIVERANCE 

By  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

Set  in  September's  oven  the  city  bakes, 

Spilling  its  frowzy  odors  on  the  air. 

She  stands  in  silence,  and  her  brooding  stare 
(iocs  farther  than  the  push-cart's  speckled  cakes. 
The  littlo  mat  of  shadow  that  she  makes 

Skotches  a  pattern  on  the  pavement  there. 

"To  play,"  they  said,  "in  gardens   green   and 
fair." 
She  visions  with  intensity  that  aches. 

Yet  they  shall  come  for  her.     Down  her  dull 
street, 

Wake,  aware  at  last,  they  come,  they  speed, 

Eager,  aroused,  on  beautiful,  swift  feet. 
And  in  her  day  and  season  she  shall  see 

Through  the  vast  lump  of  ignorance  and  greed 
A  little  leaven  working  mightily. 

How  deeply  the  fire  of  war  scars  the  soul 
is  shown  by  these  verses  sent  to  the  London 
Time*  directly  from  the  front  by  a  Scots 
poel   and  preacher,  now  a  chaplain  to  the 

forces: 

THE  REAPERS 
By  Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt 

Red  are  the  hands  of  the  Reapers, 

And  the  harvest  is  so  white! 
Red  are  the  feet  that   are  treading 

Tin-  threshing-floors  by  night: 
And.  on  the  young  brows,  dripping 

As  with  the  dews  or  morn. 
Deep  rose-red  are  the  woundings, 

Like  scars  of  a  crown  of  thorn. 

Tired,  so  many,  with  reaping — 

Tired  with  treading  the  grain. 
Still  they  lie.  in  their  sleeping. 

Low  in  the  Valley  of  I'ain  — 
Never  again  to  be  quaffing 

The  joy  of  life,  like  wine. 
Never  again  to  be  laughing 

In  Youth's  glad  hour  divine. 

Birds  shall  sing  in  the  branch 
Children  dance  by  tin-  shore: 

Hut  they  who  shared  the  red  reaping 
shall  come  back  nevermore 

Let  whoso  can  forget  them. 
Walking  life's  noisy  ways; 

We  who  have  looked  on  the  Reapers 
Go  quietly,  all  our  days. 
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TTrst  "aides" 
to  tRe  physician 


Ciool,  Refreshing 

Beneficial 

Physicians,  mothers 
and  nurses  find  Franco- 
American  Broths, 
served  cold,  a  most  val- 
uable item  in  the  sum- 
mer dietary  of  the  sick 
and  the  young.  They 
offer  a  liquid  diet  as 
convenientas  itispure, 
wholesome,  and  stim- 
ulating to  the  digestive 
processes. 

Franco  - 
/Lnerican 
Broths 

■for  Invalids 
and (nildren 


Their  known  uniform 
strength,  known  energy, and 
known  high  quality  render 
these  broths  acceptable  to 
the  most  exacting  physi- 
cian. The  nurse  and  the 
mother  find  great  relief  in 
the  fact  that  these  broths, 
which  appeal  to  most  tastes, 
are  ready  to  serve  at  an  in- 
stant's notice,  day  or  night. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
trying  time  of  hot  weather. 
Their  variety  is  also  a  large 
factor  in  their  popularity. 

Beef       Chicken       Clam       Mutton 

Fifteen  cents 

So  Id  by  leading  grocers 
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THE  FRANCO -AMERICAN 
FOOD   CO. 
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The  New  Four 


$ 


795 


Model  85-4  /.  0.  b.  Toledo 

35  horsepower  en  bloc  motor 

112-inch  wheelbase 

32  x  4  inch  tires 

Cantilever  rear  springs 

Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting 

Vacuum  tank  fuel  feed 

Gasoline  tank,  in  rear  with  gauge 

Electric  control  switches  on  steer- 
ing column 


What  1000  Cars 


( 


These  two  latest  Overland 
developments  again  emphasize 
the  enormous  economy  of 
enormous  production. 

No  one  has  ever  before  made 
1,000  a  day  of  cars  of  this  size 
and  class — nor  half  that  many. 

1,000  cars  a  day  enable  us 
to  use  materials  of  a  much 
higher  quality  and  not  only  per- 
mit but  actually  enforce  an  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship  which 
smaller  productions  of  cars  in 
the  same  price  range  neither 
permit  nor  require. 

1,000  cars  a  day  make  pos- 
sible better,  larger,  much  more 


comfortable    cars    than     have 
ever    before  been    possible    at 
anywhere  near  the  price. 
*         *         * 

This  newest  Overland  is  the 
largest  Four  ever  offered  for  so 
low  a  price. 

In  the  first  place,  note  the 
longer  wheelbase — 112  inches. 

The  en  bloc  35  horsepower 
motor  which  has  made  the 
Overland  famous  is  continued. 

True — it  is  perfected  even 
more  and  now  it  is  a  fitting 
climax  of  the  experience  ob- 
tained from  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 


lion of  these  Overlanm"1 
in  daily  use. 

Shock  absorbing  utile 
type  rear  springs  are  Jigi 
provement. 

The  gasoline  tank  aceJ 
the  rear  is  another  iPr01 
ment.    The  vacuum  ^ten), 


suring   a  steady  even.' 


ras 


_  ;ofi 
flow  at  all  times  is  stianott 
improvement. 

The  famous  and  tw 
Auto-Lite  electric  st;  in; a 
lighting  equipment  is  I"*" 

All  electric  switch  I 
the  steering  coluri " 
within  reach. 


"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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iy  Make  Possible 


lelutistically   designed 

nlje  body  with  one  piece 

tikes   this    car    one   of 

rila'  s  most  attractive 

lie  price  of  this,  our 
t'Stlour  cylinder  value,  is 
haibny  car  of  its  size  ever 

forlefore. 

)  U>  a  pace  maker  is  the 
st  Iverland  Six. 
;re|  the  Six  of  Sixes!  A 
>y  jve  passenger  long 
e  4|horsepower  model — 
to  ndle,  light,  econom- 
mi^ty  comfortable,  hav- 
advantages  of  higher 


11  tr 


price  Sixes,  yet  it  comes  abso- 
lutely complete  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  other  six  of  its  size. 

Its  smart  body  design  is  long 
and  low — having  lines  of  artistic 
simplicity. 

And  the  motor!  This  will 
warm  the  heart  of  every  Six  cyl- 
inder enthusiast  in  the  country. 

You  ve  heard  all  about  fast 
getaways — smoothness — crawl- 
ing and  climbing  on  high.  This 
Six  does  all  that  and  then  some ! 

The  wheelbase  is  1 1 6  inches. 
It  has  cantilever  springs  and 
even-flow  vacuum  system  with 
the  gas  tank  in  rear. 


The  tires  are  four  inch.  Ic 
has  the  complete  Auto-Lite 
electric  starting  and  lighting 
equipment  with  all  switches  on 
the  steering  column. 

Some  Six!  Yet  the  price  is 
lower  than  any  other  six  of  its 
size. 

But  go  to  the  nearest  Over- 
land dealer  and  see  these  new 
models.  Go  over  them  —  note 
all  the  very  real  and  important 
improvements. 

The  Overland  dealer  is  ready 
to  make  demonstrations  of  both 
models  now. 


paly,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  New  Six 


$ 


925 


Model  Sybf.  o.  b.  Toledo 

35-40  horsepower  en  bloc  motor 

1 16-inch  wheelbase 

32x4  inch  tires 

Cantilever  rear  springs 

Auto-Lite  staiting  and  lighting 

Vacuum  tank  fuel  feed 

Gasoline  tank  in  rear  with  gauge 

Electric  control  switches  on  steer- 
ing column 


"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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Suppers 
Out-of-Doors 

Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice  in  a  bowl  of  milk  or  cream.  What  a  dish  for  out- 
door suppers! 

Great  bubbles  of  grain — eight  times  normal  size — toasted,  thin,  flaky  and  crisp. 

Whole  grains,  not  mere  flour  foods.   All  the  minerals,  all  the  gluten  in  them. 

Every  food  cell  steam-exploded.  Every  granule  easily  digests.  Every  atom 
feeds. 

And  each  of  the  Puffed  Grains — three  in  all — gives  a  different-tasting  dish. 

Also  Odd-Hour  Foods 

You  serve  Puffed  Grains  for  breakfast — with  cream  and  sugar  or  mixed  with 
fruit.     And  you  call  them  breakfast  dainties. 

They  are  more  than  that.  Puffing  makes  whole  grains  wholly  digestible. 
Every  food  cell  is  exploded.     Digestion  is  both  easy  and  complete. 

Nothing  is  so  fitted  for  between-meal  food.  Let  hungry  children  eat  them 
dry,  or  douse  with  melted  butter.  With  their  nut-like  taste  and  their  fragile 
texture  they  are  like  confections. 

They  mean  less  candy,  less  pop  corn,  less  cookies. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


Except     [  £Q 

15c 


Far 
West 


Corn  Puffs  —  Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  the  food  expert,  invented  this  method  for  cooking 
grain.  The  process  is  long  and  difficult.  The  grains  must  be  shot  from  guns. 
A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel. 

This  is  not  done  to  make  the  foods  delightful,  but  to  make  them  hygienic. 
It  is  done  to  break  up  all  the  food  cells,  while  baking  breaks  less  than  half. 

The  results  are  most  enticing.  So  there  is  every  reason  why  these  great 
grains  should  lie  often  served  in  puffed  form. 

Keep  them  all  on  hand.  Some  like  one  best,  some  another.  And  all  like 
to  change  about. 


"P^  Quaker  Q&ls  (bmpaivy 


Sole  Makers 


(1366) 


Clinton  Scollard  is  one  of  the  few 
American  poets  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
use  his  talent  frequently  in  praise  of  his 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  his 
should  be  the  voice  raised  in  eulogy  of  the 
author  of  "The  American  Flag."  The 
solemn  beauty  of  these  stanzas,  which  we 
take  from  the  New  York  Sun,  shows  that 
Mr.  Scollard 's  power  over  words  is  by  no 
means  growing  less. 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  JOSEPH 
RODMAN   DRAKE 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Now  is  the  flood  of  summer  at  its  height. 
And  tho  the  fragrant  rose 

Crimsons  within  the  garth,  and  on  the  sward 
Daisies  are  pied,  and  still  the  kingcup  glows, 
And  the  thrush-note  is  a  divine  delight, 
Muse,  strike  no  golden  chord! 

Rather  be  thy  strain  pensive!     I,  to-day, 
Have  lingered  where  he  lies 

Who  hymned  our   banner's  stars  a  century 
gone; 
Who  viewed  wood  secrets  with  anointed  eyes, 
And  sang  the  story  of  the  "  Culprit  Fay" 
In  measures  clear  as  dawn. 

The  plaintive  voices  of  the  ebbing  tide 
Spoke  softly  to  the  reeds 

Where,  wrapt  in  dream,  the  marshes  spread 
around ; 
And  there  were  stretches  of  fair  amber  meads, 
And  seen  between  tree  arches,  green  and  wide, 
The  shimmer  of  the  Sound. 

And  there  were  low  leaf  murmurs,  but  the  sense 
That  firmest  held  in  thrall 

Was  that  of  desolation,  of  lost  years,  , 
Of  time  departed  far  beyond  recall ; 
The  place  was  girdled  with  the  imminence 
Of  pathos  and  of  tears! 

Tears  for  the  poet,  dead  so  long  ago, 
The  poet  dead  so  young! 

I  saw  the  clutching  tentacles  of  the  town 
Oncrceping  to  the  grave  whereon  was  hung 
One  drooping  flag,  dimmed  by  the  rain  and  snow. 
As  crown  for  his  renown. 

One  drooping  flag!     Gladly  wo  garland  those 
Heroes  who  led  and  bled 

For  our  beloved  land,  to  right  her  wrongs; 
What,  in  the  future,  shall  of  us  be  said 
If  we  forget,  yea,  scorn  the  long  repose 
Of  those  who  sing  her  songs? 


This  poem  forms  one  of  a  group  of 
lyrics  appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Yale  Review  under  the  title  "Songs  in  a 
Hospital": 

OPEN   WINDOWS 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Out  of  the  window  a  sea  of  green  trees 

Lift  their  soft  boughs  like  arms  of  a  dancer; 

They  beckon  and  call  me,  "Come  out.  in  the  sun!'' 
But  I  can  not  answer. 

I  am  alone  with  Weakness  and  Pain, 

Sick  abed  and  June  is  going, 
I  can  not  keep  her,  she  hurries  by 

With  the  silver-green  of  her  garments  blowing 

.Men  and  women  pass  in  the  street. 

clad  of  the  shining  sapphire  weather, 
Bui   we  know  more  of  it  than  they, 

Pain  and  I  together. 

They  are  the  runners  in  the  sun. 
Breathless  and  blinded  by  the  race, 

lint  we  are  watchers  in  the  shade 
Wlio  speak  with  Wonder  face  t«>  face. 
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SENTIMENT  AND  "MATTY' 


«  ^p 


1 1  KltE  is  no  sentiment  in  baseball," 
avers  the  fat  bleaeherite  to  his  wife 
as  they  sit  through  the  fifth  inning  on  a 
warm  Saturday  afternoon.  And  as  he 
says  it,  he  thinks  it  is  so — he  thinks  there 
is  no  sentiment  in  the  national  game.  lie 
recalls  the  celebrated  saying  of  Walter 
Johnson  two  seasons  ago  when  it  was 
rumored  that  he  would  "jump"  to  the 
Federal  League;.  Johnson  remarked  that 
he  was  after  the  money,  and  that  he  would 
play  for  whoever  paid  him  the  most.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  the  papers  reported  it, 
and  the  public  has  never  believed  in  senti- 
ment since — as  far  as  baseball  went. 

But  suppose  the  skeptic  has  been  follow- 
ing the  events  attending  the  farewell  of 
Christy  MatheW3on  to  the  New  York- 
Nationals,  before  the  pitcher  transferred  his 
activities  (and  perhaps  his  popularity)  to 
Cincinnati.  The  fan  will  get  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  baseball  world.  As  a 
celebrated  character  once  said:  "Feelin's 
is  feelin's,  no  matter  who  has  'em!"  And 
when  the  Old  Master  left  his  team,  every- 
body "had  'em."  A  writer  for  the  New 
fork  Evening  World  gives  a  sympathetic 
account  of  the  occasion  when  the  veteran 
came  to  clean  out  his  locker  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  — 1  he  first  time  it  had  been  emptied 
iii  sixteen  years.  Ho  tells  us  with  graphic 
detail: 


A  long,  low-hung  ear  pulled  up  at  the 
club-house  as  the  rain  spattered  down  on  a 
si^n  proclaiming,  "No  Game  To-Day." 
A  big-shouldered,  blue-eyed  fellow  climbed 
from  under  the  wheel  and  slowly  made  his 
way   up  the  steps  to  the  intimate  home  of 

i he  Giants.  Nobody  stopt  him,  tho  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  New  York  club.  In 
!  he  corner  of  the  club-house  -the  new  club- 
house -there  was  a  locker  thai  had  per- 
formed its  duty  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Club-houses  had  changed  several  times,  but 

not  the  looker.  The  little  iron  grating  was 
fastened  exact  ly  as  it    was  fastened  on  thai 

day  when  tin*  Giants  licked  the  Athletics 
and  won  the  world's  championship  back  in 
1905. 

Tlie  hi<r  fellow,  mopping  his  blond  brow, 
tilted  :i  k<  \  to  the  lock  and  began  dragging 

forth  things  that  had  not  l>een  touched  for 
many  years.  Idling  around  on  the  benches 
several   pink-skinned  athletes  watched   the 

rifling  of  the  locker  in  oppressive  silence. 

(>\  er  in  a  corner  a  plain  pine  table  had  been 

rigged  up  for    vingt-et-un  and  a  deck    of 

sards  was  carelessly  scattered  over  it. 
Three  or  four  of  the  muscular  fellows,  clad 
n  little  more  than  a  breech-clout,  sat  down 
0  have  a  try  at  the  game.  The  big  fellow 
uraed  from  his  demolition  of  the  locker  to 
vatch  them. 

"Say,  Matty,"  one  of  them  yelled, 
don't  forget  that  checker-board,  and, 
aind  yon.  there  is  a  tab  there,  on  tin-  shelf. 
howing  how  much  the  gang  has  won  or 
ist  during  the  last    two  months." 

The  blue-eyed  athlete  located  the  sheet 
f  paper  and  walked  over  to  the  table.      He 


ill 


"That 
Robbins  &  Myers 

Motor  Is 
Service  Insurance" 

Jones  is  in  the  market  for  a 
motor-driven  machine.  His  friend 
the  Mechanical  Engineer  is  called  in 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  machine 
Jones  is  considering.  The  salesman 
has  half-sold  Jones.but  the  Engineer 
makes  it  a  real  purchase  by  saying: 

"It's  equipped  with  a  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motor.  That's  certain  evi- 
dence of  high  quality.  But  what 
is  more,  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
is  Service  Insurance. " 

And  service  insurance  is  a  very  real  con- 
sideration to  the  manufacturer  where  the  suc- 
cess of  his  product  is  a  matter  of  dependable 
motive  power. 

Lost  motion  means  lost  time,  lost  output, 
lost  dollars.  If  the  product  is  a  motor-driven 
appliance,  any  short-coming  on  the  part  of  the 
motor  will  offset  a  host  of  quality  features 
which  the  machine  may  have.  That  is  why 
makers  of  quality  machines  for  home,  office, 
store  and  factory  are  using  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  on  their  product. 

Safe  Motor  Buying 

So  it  all  comes  back  to  the  important  ques- 
tion: Is  the  motor  right?  It  is  this  question 
which  thousands  of  power  users  and  makers 
of  motor  driven  machines  have  answered  to 
their  complete  satisfaction  by  specifying  Rob- 
bins &  Myers  Motors.  For  they  know  that 
this  name  has  been  the  sign  of  Motor  Service 
Insurance  for  over  twenty  years.  It  is  a  name 
found  on  quality  motors  of  all  sizes,  from 
1-40  to  25  horse  power,  for  operation  on  all 
commercial    direct    and    alternating  circuits. 


Helpful   Facts 
for  You 

Manufacturers  of  motor- 
driven  machines — Let  our  en- 
gineers co-operate  in  solv- 
ing your  motor  problems 
and  submit  sample  motors 
which  you  can  test  on  your 
machines.  No  obligation 
involved. 

Motor  users — Write  for 
data  on  motors  to  suit  your 
particular  needs. 

Dealers — Write  for  bulle- 
tins, prices  and  discounts. 
Let  us  help  you  close  large 
sales. 


Look  for  the  Name 

When  buying  an  electrically  driven 
machineof  any  kind — from  a  vacuum 
cleaner  to  a  punch  press — look  for  the 
name  Robbins  &  Myers  on  the  motor. 
It  means  that  the  machine  is  good  all 
through,  for  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  the  best  motor  on  his  machine 
will  make  his  machine  throughout 
as  good  as  the  motor.  You  will  find 
that  the  leading  electric-driven  ma- 
chines for  every  service  are  Robbins 
6t  Myers  Motor-equipped. 


THE   ROBBINS    &   MYERS   COMPANY,   Springfield,   Ohio 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Rochester  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motor* 

Robbing  &  Myets  Motors 
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For  Fords 

Less  Carbon — Less  Heat 

Every  make  of  automobile  has  its  operating  prob- 
lems. Among  Ford  owners  two  such  problems  are: 
Carbon  troubles  and  Overheating. 

Of  course  every  petroleum-base  lubricant  in  burn- 
ing must  leave  a  carbon  residue. 

But  carbon  residues  are  of  three  kinds. 


The  first — which  "cakes" 
hard  on  spark-plugs,  piston- 
heads  and  valves — is  the 
most  troublesome. 

The    second — also    trouble- 
some— is  an  adhesive,  sticky  or 
gummy"  carbon,  which  causes 
piston    rings    to    stick    in    their 


recesses  with  resultant  loss  of 
power  and  also  interferes  with 
valve  action. 

The  third  variety  of  carbon 
residue  forms  in  a  light,  dry  ash. 
This  light  ash  is  expelled 
through  the  exhaust  by  the  nat- 
ural action  of  the  engine. 


Close-Fitting 
Pistons 


Splash  CirculaUng 
Oil  System 


Thermo  Syphon 
Cooling 


Small  Bearings 
Fed  by  Splash 


The  high  standing  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  among  Ford  own- 
ers is  due  to  two  things: 

(1)  Its  light  carbon  ash. 

In.  body  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is 
scientifically  correct  for  the  Ford 
piston  clearance. 

If  the  oil-level  is  correct,  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  does  not  work  past  the 
piston  rings  into  the  combustion  cham- 
bers in  excess  quantities.  Thus  trou- 
blesome carbon  deposit,  so  common 
on  incorrectly  lubricated  Ford  cars,  is 
avoided.  The  slight  carbon  residue 
from  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  a 
light,  dry  ash.  It  expels  naturally 
through  the  exhaust. 

(2)  Its  quality  enables  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  to  withstand  the  high 
heat  in  the  Ford  combustion  chambers. 


The  correctness  of  the  body  assures 
complete  distribution  through  the 
Splash  Circulating  Lubricating  System 
of  Ford  cars.  Complete  protection  to 
all  moving  parts  results.  Friction- 
heat  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  avoid  trouble  from 
overheated  motors  in  summer. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"— 
An  80c  Demonstration 

It  will  cost  you  less  than  80c  to  fill 
your  Ford  crank-case  to  the  proper  oil- 
level  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E."  And 
that  trial  amount  will  demonstrate  its 
benefits  in  the  way  of — 

(i)  Lower  cost  per  mile  for  oil 

(2)  Lower  cost  per  mile  for  gasoline 

(3)  No  troublesome  carbon 

(4)  Lessened  tendency  to  overheating 

(5)  Full    power — particularly  on    the 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "F."  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  pur- 
chase in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
For    information,  kindly    address    any    inquiry    to    our    nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture    of    high-grade    lubricants    for 
every  class  of   machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
Boston 
New  York 


ChiraKO 
Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pit  tsburgh 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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had  been  the  club  bookkeeper  and  mathe- 
matician since  a  lad. 

"  Come,  now,  fellows,"  he  said,  "and  kick 
in.  I'm  leaving  and  this  thing's  got  to  be 
straightened  out." 

One  at  a  time  the  debtors  were  cornered 
and  settled. 

"And  say,  Matty,"  another  yelled, 
"don't  forget  that  Larry  and  Poll  owe  a 
dollar  on  that  last  checker-game." 

Another  dollar  or  two  was  turned  over 
to  the  big  pitcher. 

"I  guess  there  isn't  much  more  use  for 
these  towels,"  he  said,  spreading  them  out 
on  the  table.  "I'll  stake  you  to  this  one, 
Fred,  and  I  guess  Fletch  will  grab  the 
other  one." 

"All  right,"  yelled  Larry.  "Get  that 
locker  straightened  out  and  sit  in  with  us 
for  a  few  minutes.  We'd  like  to  have  you 
lose  one  time  before  you  go." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  locker  was  stript 
and  the  steel-grated  door  swung  idly  on  its 
hinges  with  a  key  stuck  in  the  lock. 

The  man  who  had  used  it  for  years  stood 
there,  scanning  a  slip  of  paper  that  evidently 
had  been  lost  in  the  due  ^  of  time.  On  it  he 
made  out  this  memorandum:  "Mertes, 
.25;  Bowerman,  .60;  Tenney,  .50;  Wilson, 
.50;  Wiltse,  1.25;  Ames,  .75." 

"An  old  twenty-one  score,"  he  mum- 
bled, and  there  came  the  trace  of  a  tear  in 
the  big  blue  eyes. 

Evidently  he  regarded  it  settled,  for 
he  started  to  tear  it  up,  and  then,  on  second 
thought,  carefully  brushed  off  the  little 
slip  and  placed  it  in  a  card-case. 

"Are  you  in?"  an  impatient  athlete 
shouted  from  the  vingt-et-un  table.  ' '  Come 
on  and  take  a  hand.  There's  no  ball-game 
to-day.  Never  mind  about  that  new  club 
of  yours." 

Just  then  the  blue-eyed  fellow  dug  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  locker  a  kodak-print 
of  a  party  of  old-timers.  In  the  middle  he 
stood,  flanked  by  Arthur  Devlin  and  Bill 
Dahlen.  That  he  also  tucked  in  the  big 
card-case. 

"Are  you  coming  or  not?"  the  athlete 
demanded  from  the  table.  "We  are  start- 
ing the  deal." 

More  tear  -  drops  trickled  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  big  athlete.  He  edged  over 
to  the  vingt-et-un  table. 

"Larry,"  he  said,  in  a  half-broken  voice, 
"I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to  become 
the  manager  of  another  club  or  not.  This 
is  the  only  locker  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Deal  me  in  the  game!" 

The  cards  were  slowly  dealt. 

"Larry,"  said  the  big  fellow,  without 
studying  his  hand,  "the  only  'run-in' we 
ever  had  was  when  you  accused  me  of  say- 
ing you  had  been  drinking  a  bottle  of  beer. 
Remember,  you  cracked  it  at  me  in  an 
exhibition  game  down  at  Norfolk?  I'm 
sorry  that  you  thought  that." 

"Forget  it,"  counseled  Larry,  "old 
boy,"  and  he  slapped  him  on  the  back, 
"we  are  with  you,  hook,  line,  and  sinker.' 

The  game  broke  up  without  a  hand  hav- 
ing been  played,  and  as  the  big  fellow 
bundled  up  his  things  and  trundled  over 
to  the  club-house  of  the  visitors  there  were 
tear-dimmed  eyes. 

Matty's  locker  w;i,s  empty. 

It  was  empty  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen 
years ! 

And  then  Ring  Lardner  wrote  a  neat 
obituary  of  tho  great  pitcher,  not  that  he 
didn't  know  it  was  a  bit  premature,  but 
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in  the  eyes  of  a  baseball  fan  to  go  to 
manage  the  Cincinnati  Club  is  the  same  as 
passing  over  the  well-known  underworld 
stream,  the  Styx.  Consequently,  to  the 
clever  writer  of  bush-league  stories,  Matty 
was  to  be  given  up  as  beyond  hope.  So 
he  framed  it  all  up  this  way: 

Chicago,  July  22. — The  baseball  world 
was  shocked  Friday  by  the  news  that 
Christy  Mathewson,  one  of  the  game's 
greatest  exponents,  had  signed  to  manage 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  at  the  age  of  37 
years,  the  very  prime  of  life.  Mathewson 
is  the  seventh  prominent  baseballist  to 
succumb  to  this  disease  in  a  space  of  twelve 
years. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  physi- 
cians that  "Matty,"  as  he  was  fondly 
known,  hastened  his  own  end  by  taking 
up  golf,  which  undermines  the  intellect, 
and  thereby  the  general  health.  Those 
who  were  closest  to  him  say  that  he  has 
never  been  the  same  since  he  first  sliced 
off  the  tee. 

Thero  is  no  argument  for  prohibition  in 
the  case  of  the  deceased.  He  was  always 
abstemious.  He  took  the  best  possible 
care  of  himself.  Before  bitten  by  the  golf 
bacillus,  his  favorite  amusements  were 
chess,  checkers,  poker,. and  auction  bridge, 
at  all  of  which  athletic  sports  he  excelled. 
He  smoked,  but  never  to  excess.  He 
usually  retired  before  midnight  and  was 
careful  as  to  his  victuals. 

Christopher  Mathewson  was  born  in 
New  York  State  or  somewhere  in  or  about 
1879.  He  received  a  common  -  school 
education  and  then  entered  Bucknell 
College,  where  he  took  a  P.  P.  D.  de- 
gree— doctor  of  pitching  and  punting.  He 
pitched  more  or  less  professional  ball 
down  in  Virginia  for  a  time  and  his  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  major-league 
scouts  and  a  scout  from  Cincinnati.  Cin- 
cinnati acquired  him  and  the  directors 
of  the  club,  taking  a  hand,  traded  him 
to  New  York  for  Amos  Rusie,  which 
was  a  regular  Cincinnati  trade,  as  Rusie 
was  through. 

One  of  Matty's  first  managers  in  New 
York  was  Horace  Fogel,  who  saw  at  a 
glance  that  ho  could  never  be  a  successful 
pitcher  and  tried  to  make  a  first  baseman 
out  of  him.  Unfortunately  for  many  a 
National  Leaguo  batsman,  Horace's  career 
as  manager  was  brief,  brevity  being  the 
soul  of  wit.  The  next  manager  of  the 
Giants  got  a  crazy  notion  in  his  head  that 
Matty  might  be  able,  with  careful  han- 
dling, to  become  an  average  pitcher.  This 
manager's  judgment  was  proved  pretty 
fair,  for  Matty,  with  the  aid  of  great  sup- 
port, pitched  his  team  to  victory  in  quite 
'  a  few  games  for  a  matter  of  16  years. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  was  his 
throe  shut-out  victories  over  the  Athletics 
m  t  he  world's  series  in  1905.  If  he  had  been 
pitching  against  this  year's  Athletics  he 
could  have  done  it  left-handed,  but  it  was 
some  trick  in  those  days. 

Mathewson  had  been  spending  recent 
winters  in  California  and  the  climate  must 
have  gone  to  his  head. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son,  Chris- 
topher, Jr. 

My  oyos  aro  very  misty 

As  I  pen  these  lines  to  Christy, 

Oh,  my  heart  is  full  of  heaviness  to-day. 

May  the  Bowers  ne'er  wither,  Matty, 

On  your  Rrave  at  Cincinnati. 

Which  you've  chosen  for  your  final  fadeaway. 


"Is  This  Room  Ventilated?" 


Ask  This  Question  Before  You  Rent 


No  particular  person  will  rent  an  office  that 
doesn't  have  good  light  and  plumbing.  Why 
stop  here?  Why  not  go  the  full  distance  and 
make  sure  that  the  very  air  you  breathe  gives 
life,  health,  ambition — the  joyous  snap  and  "pep" 
of  a  bright  May  morning  after  a  Spring  shower 
— instead  of  ills,  ailments,  colds  and  headaches  ? 
A  positive  mechanical  system  of  fan  heating 
and  ventilating  like  the 


urlevcin 


(REG.  (J.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

Ventilating,  Heating  and  Air -Washing  System 

is  worth  real  money.  Cuts  down  excess  sick-leave;  ener- 
gizes workers;  increases  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of 
the  whole  office. 

The  office  building  that  never  has  to  display  the  "For 
Rent"  sign  is  the  one  that  guarantees  to  its  tenants  a  steady 
stream  of  pure,  fresh  air — cooled  in  Summer  and  warmed 
in  Winter.     Air  may  even  be  washed  by  water  spray. 

Join  the  great  army  of  renters  who  demand  that 
the  four  walls  within  which  they  work  or  live 
be  flooded  with  wholesome,  life-giving  air.  You 
can  get  such  offices.  You  can  get  such  apart- 
ments. Once  you  live  or  work  in  one,  you 
will  give  preference  to  the  ventilated  building 
every  time. 

Send  (or  Free  Instructive  Booklet 
"Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air" 

The  Stttrtevant  System  is  the  fan  or  blower  system 
of   heating,  cooling   and  ventilating  in  its  perfect 

form.  It  you  want  immediate  information,  be  sure 
to  pive  tloor  space,  number  of  workers,  kind  of  power, 
peculiar  "problems"  or  conditions,  etc. 

B.   F.   Sturteyant  Co.,  Dept.  88,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Man. 

And  all  Principal  Cltlet  of  th*  World 

Larftsl  manufacture  of  Fans  .in,/  Hr.ilint  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  in  ike  WorLi 
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Whenever  a  big  laugh  goes  up  on  Broadway 

— you  can  take  it  home  with  you.     As  soon 

as  Al  Jolson  makes  a  hit  (or  Bert  Williams, 

Frank  Tinney  or  Weber  &  Fields)  there's  a 
Columbia  Record  of  it — by  the  artist  himself- — out 
that  quick! 

COLUMBIA-RECORDS 

are  the  richest  source  of  genuine  fun  you  are  likely  to  find  anywhere. 
If  it's  Columbia,  it's  bound  to  he  good.  Columbia  Records  are  winners 
in  fun,  just  as  they  are  in  music.  Try  any  new  Columbia  Record — 
ask  your  dealer  to  play  some  today. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 
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e  responsible 
families  01  America 
have  whikRoclweitex 
on  their  -tables 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  THE 
FRENCH  ARMY 

'  I  ^HE  girl  whose  letters  are  in  part 
A  reprinted  here  was  not  a  Red-Cross 
nurse  with  the  French  Army,  but  a  regu- 
larly enlisted  soldier,  holding  her  com- 
mission from  the  quartermaster-general, 
and  enjoying  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  She 
was  born  in  America  and,  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  was  studying  painting  in  Paris. 
At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  she  threw 
herself  into  the  war-life,  taking  the  Red- 
Cross  training.  As  the  months  went  on, 
and  the  wounded  began  to  come  back 
to  Paris  to  recover,  she  advanced  step 
by  step  in  the  hospital  work,  until  she 
at  last  became  a  member  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  As  a  soldier  she  is  known  as 
"Mile.  Miss." 

It  was  during  the  terrible  fall  and  winter 
days  of  1915,  when  the  mangled  and  dying 
were  brought  back  from  the  front  by  car- 
loads that  she  wrote  the  series  of  letters  to 
her  family  in  America.  She  had  little  or  no 
thought  that  they  would  be  published,  but 
a  number  of  them  appear  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Methodist  Review,  and  show  with 
the  unconscious  art  of  simple  statements 
what  this  one  girl  experienced.  The  first 
of  the  series  was  written  early  in  December 
of  last  year.  What  a  picture  of  the  hospital 
we  get  as  we  read: 

Among  the  countless  incidents  I  might 
tell  you  there  is  one  I  think  you  will  find 
especially  interesting.  It  is  a  leg — No.  19, 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  He  was  in  the  salle 
before  I  arrived,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
thirty-three  whom  I  had  never  drest.  It 
was  not  because  he  was  more  serious, 
because  I  had  much  graver  cases,  but  the 
doctors  in  the  Salle  d' Operation  were 
interested  in  his  particular  fracture,  and 
he  kept  on  going  day  by  day.  (Poor  fellow, 
how  many  changes  of  comrades  he  has 
had!)  Occasionally,  when  I  had  time,  1 
went  with  him  for  his  pansement — of 
course  I  always  go  for  operations — but  I 
never  could  see  that  he  made  any  improve- 
ment; and  one  day  they  put  him  in  plaster. 
From  that  day  the  calf  began  to  swell 
until  you  would  have  thought  he  had 
elephantiasis,  and  a  little  over  a  week  ago 
the  surgeon  told  him  he  would  have  to 
amputate  the  following  morning.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  in  the  poor  fellow's 
face — to  suffer  so  long  and  for  nothing! 
Besides,  he  is  thirty-six,  and  at  that  age 
one's  nerve  is  less  buoyant 

Before   I   realized   it    I   was   asking  for 
twenty-four  hours'  grace  to  try  a  special 
treatment.    '  It   was   granted.     The  '  treat- 
ment was  simple  enough.     Hot  lavages  of 
eau  iodee  and  huge  hot  envelopments  of  eau 
borignee  every  three  hours.     I  used  liters  of 
eau  borignee,  to  the  despair  of  the  pharma- 
cien,  and  I  know  every  one  thought  I  was 
"touched,"    for    I    already   had  so  mud) 
more  than  I  could  do,  and  this  was  no  mean 
supplement.     At   the  end  of  the  twenty- 
four    hours   when    the    surgeon   made  his 
rounds — "In  fact,  that  is  curious;   that  is 
no  worse,"  and  he  gave  me  twenty-few 
hours  more.    By  that  time  those  dear  llttli 
abscesses   had   begun   to   run.     "That  n 
doing  well,  mademoiselle.     ( Jontinue."    ^'" 
next— "Continue,"    and    the    next— '  M: 
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old  man"— to  the  poor  fellow— "you  are 
in  luck.  Mademoiselle  has  succeeded;  you 
will  keep  your  leg." 

I  hardly  dared  believe  it,  but  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  medecin-en-chef,  so  it 
seems  sure.  Now,  another  difficulty  arises. 
You  see  it's  my  leg.  How  to  arrange  we 
don't  quite  know.  We  discuss  the  matter 
every  day! 

This  was  the  genial  spirit  in  which  the  life 
of  the  hospital  could  best  be  approached, 
and  yet,  behind  it  all,  there  were  a  depth 
of  sympathy  and  a  serious  solicitude  for 
sufferers  that  each  of  them  instinctively 
felt.  This  was  the  maternal  spirit,  which 
the  shaggy  ■poilus  felt  so  keenly,  because, 
when  a  man  is  sick,  or  tired,  or  melancholy, 
he  comes  closest  to  being  externally  the 
little  child  he  always  is  at  heart  "Mile.  « 
Miss"  shows  the  spirit  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  days  after  Christmas: 

December  27,  1915. 

It  was  over  a  month  ago,  when  the  stress 
of  death  and  quick  changes  were  at  their 
height,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  had  a 
flash  of  forethought  for  Christmas;  and 
when  ttie  Government  offered  me  six  days' 
leave  of  absence,  to  which  we  are  entitled 
at  I  his  time,  1  refused  it  instantly.  Mothers 
who  love  their  children  don't  go  off  and 
lease  them  with  empty  stockings  then,  and 
the  poilu,  more  than  any  other  creature 
in  the  world,  I  believe,  does  love  to  be 
diverted. 

I  happened  to  tell  my  scheme  to  the 
young  chemist  who  assists  in  the  operating- 
room.  As  he  is  enthusiastic  to  advance  me 
in  every  way,  from  carrying  blesses  to  pro- 
viding me  with  chocolates,  which  quickly 
disappear  down  thirty- three  throats  (to 
his  great  disappointment),  he  said  it  was 
a  great  idea,  but  too  much  for  me  alone, 
and  he  suggested  interesting  his  mother 
and  her  Paris  friends.  A  tremendous  lift, 
as  1  didn't  hold  a  lone  hand.  Then  there 
is  a  dear  bonnie  vieille  who  plays  the  role  of 
fairy  godmother  to  my  salle.  For  a  long 
time  I  never  knew  who  .she  was,  or  where 
she  came  from;  but  twice  a  week,  just  at 
soup-time,  in  would  trot  the  dear,  quaint 
creature  all  tied  up  in  a  woolen  fichu  and 
laden  with  a  huge  basket  filled  for  the 
whole  family.  Sometimes  it  held  baked 
apples  all  sticky  with  jelly,  sometimes  a 
thick,  savory  potage  steaming  hot,  some- 
times tarts  or  ripe  pears  always  a  digest- 
ible inspiration.  She'd  slip  in,  set  the 
baskel  on  the  table,  and  slip  out  before  I 
had  time  to  thank  her.  Later  1  found  it 
was  Mine.  Nebout,  who  keeps  the  tiny 
mercerie  in  the  Hue  de  Frignioourt,  and  I 
am  almost  sorry  to  place  her,  she  was  so 
like  a  figure  out  of  Hans  Andersen.  One 
day  1  caught  her  on  the  fly  to  ask  if  she 
could  help  me  order  a  tree.  The  keen, 
wrinkled  eyesjusl  danced.  Xof  only  she'd 
help  me,  but  she  knew  a  horticuUeur 
who'd  Lri\e  me  one  if  she  said  so,  and  she'd 
give  me  all  the  ribbons,  and  some  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  there  was  a  confecf  ioner 
who  had  bonbons  to  spare.  So  immediately 
1  took  heart  and  saw  my  little  fi'lf  taking 
stately  proportions.  A  little  thinking  at 
night  after  1  had  cuddled  under  my  eider- 
down, and  three  pilgrimages  to  town,  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  each,  three  days  before 
Christmas,  did  the  rest,  and  Christmas 
eve  you  couldn't  have  found  a  prettier 
tree  in  the  whole   Republic  than  lifted  its 


TlFFANY&Co. 


PEARLS 

JEWELRY 

SILVERWARE 


Intelligent  and  careful 

SERVICE  BY  NAIL 


Fifth  Avenue  &37-Street 
NewYork 


Driving  Iron    |  Mid -Iron 


Mashie 


Putter 


The  "All-One"  Adjustable  Iron 

Simplify  your  game.  Play  better  golf.  Familiarity  means  certainty.  With  the  "All-One''  Club  you 
get  throe  to  live  times  the  practice  which  you  now  get  with  any  one  Club — and  practice  makes  perfect. 

The  "All-One"  Iron  is  instantly  adjustable  to  the  three  face  angles  shown  above.  (Driving  Iron  and 
Putter  adjustments  the  same.]  One  turn  of  locking  collar  releases  head;  another  turn  locks  head  in 
desired  position.  It  is  firm  and  tight;  will  not  rattle.  In  every  position  it  is  as  fine  and  true  a  Club  as 
you  ever  swung. 

Every  shot  in  the  game  can  be  played  with  the  "All-One"  Club.  Use  it  exclusively  or  only  on  the  fair 
green.  Either  way  you  will  play  better  golf.  A  handy  Club  for  guests,  for  traveling  or  when  caddies 
can't   be  had. 

"More  Clubs  Make  More  Difficulties" — says  Chick  Evans.  Reduce  your  difficulties  and  improve  your 
game  with  the  "All-One."     Price  $6.    Shipped  prepaid  in  the  I".  S.  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

COODRICH   SALES   CO.,    5   South   Dearborn  Street,   CHICAGO 
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Including 
the  Emergency 

THE  emergency  in 
which  a  safety  tread 
on  a  tire  is  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  is  not  the 
rule — it's  the  exception. 
Steep  hills  with  railroad 
crossings  at  the  foot  aren't 
any  commoner  than  un- 
suspected holes  in  the 
pavement. 

Consider  only  the  rou- 
tine—  the  everyday  de- 
mands on  your  tires. 

BMfll/lft 

JlWKimWLl 

prove  themselves  worthy 
under  the  stress  of  daily 
conditions— including  the 
emergency  because  their 
wearability  makes  them 
consistently  give  greater 
mileage  than  their  guar- 
antee demands.  Long 
wear — and  speed — that's 
the  Batavia. 

Ask  to  see  Batavia  Gray  Tubes 


Is  your  car  tired 
— or  are  you? 

LTIRkT  Try  BATAVIAS 


THE   BATAVIA   RUBBER  CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New  York 


glimmering   branches    toward    the   rafters 
of  Pavilion  V. 

December  29,  1915. 

Mme.  B.,  my  young  friend's  mother,  sent 
me  a  portly  case  with  many  bonbons,  ciga- 
rets,  twenty  pipes,  and  biscuits  in  confusion; 
my  good  dames  who  house  me  so  cheerfully 
tucked  ten  francs  under  my  plate,  and  I 
myself  stretched  several  points,  "for 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year."  So 
that  at  half-past  six  on  Christmas  eve,  when 
the  medecin-en-chef  came,  very  nervous, 
to  preside  over  the  lighting  of  those  pre- 
carious candles — permission  for  which  I  had 
planned  and  pleaded  so  ardently — he  saw 
a  quite  enchanting  sight.  All  the  fourteen 
windows  of  the  salle  garlanded  with  ivy, 
for  which  a  faithful  infirmier  had  ferreted 
in  the  neglected  environs  of  Vitry;  all  my 
twenty-nine  blesses — the  family  is  lacking 
four  —  propt  up  on  their  pillows  in  an-» 
ticipation,  and  in  the  midst  our  tree,  all 
aglitter  with  bright  globes  and  dozens  of 
candles,  pinned  on  with  many  prayers 
that  they  would  not  make  mischief,  and 
bent  under  the  weight  of  my  tiny  gifts — 
attached  with  tricolor.  At  the  top  a  tinsel 
star,  constructed  by  me  and  an  able-handed 
blesse,  with  the  tricolor  at  the  topmost 
point — au  dessus  des  etoiles,  mark  you! — 
and  little  silk  flags  of  all  the  Allies  below, 
with  a  microscopic  Stars  and  Stripes. 

All  this  was  surprize  and  excitement 
enough,  but  no  one  was  prepared  for  the 
grand  coup  that  was  to  follow. 

After  the  tree  was  lighted  I  flew  off  to 
the  Salle  de  Pansements  with  "Grandpere" 
and  a  few  minutes  later  out  stept  as  perfect 
a  Pere  Noel  as  ever  walked  through  the 
pages  of  a  story-book — a  French  Pere 
Noel,  no  Santa  Claus.  A  blue-gray  cape — 
mine,  but  don't  tell — covered  him  from 
top  to  toe,  and  on  the  long,  white  beard 
and  peaked  hood  the  fresh  snow  glittered 
cheerily — a  combination  of  mica,  boracic 
acid,  and  colon  carde — not  at  all  banal; 
in  his  hand  a  knotted  cane  and  classic 
lantern,  feet  tucked  in  deep,  turned-up 
sabots,  and  on  his  back  a  basket  with 
oranges  for  the  whole  hospital. 

You  should  have  seen  the  joy  and  aston- 
ishment that  accompanied  his  triumphal 
progress  from  pavilion  to  pavilion,  several 
of  us  following  to  distribute  the  goodies! 

Once,  when  we  went  into  a  Salle  d'lsole- 
menl  where  a  poor  fellow  was  languishing 
in  the  last  stage  of  septic  poisoning,  there 
happened  something  strange  and  infinitely 
touching.  He  must  have  taken  the  ap- 
parition for  something  heavenly,  for  first 
a  dazed  look  came  over  his  face,  then  a 
marvelous  smile,  and  he  stretched  out  his 
arms.  I  bent  down  and  wluspered  a 
Christmas  message  and  put  an  orange  in 
his  hand.     It  was  his  last  consciousness. 

"Grand pere"  acquitted  himself  master- 
fully, made  enchanting  little  discourses 
as  if  he  had  been  a  real  actor  instead  of  a 
simple  peasant  from  the  Oise,  and  the 
medecin-en-chef,  who  at  first  had  been  dubi- 
ous of  the  undertaking,  was  enchanted. 

When  the  distribution  was  over  I  filled 
the  arms  of  Pere  Noel  with  red  roses 
(ordered  from  Troyes)  to  distribute  among 
the  infirmieres,  and  he  made  an  effect  in 
bleu,  blanc,  rouge — blue  mantle,  white 
beard,  red  roses! — altogether  delightful. 
After  that  he  gave  each  of  the  doctors  a 
little  box  daintily  engraved  with  a  wreath 
of  flags  and  filled  with  dates  I  had  stuffed 
at  midnight.  And  then  I  began  the  dis- 
tribution in  my  salle.  Each  blesse  had  a 
"pochette   de  la  victoire,"   four    sheets    of 


writing-paper,  four  envelops,  and  an  ink- 
pencil  tied  with  tricolor,  a  tiny  mirror 
(they  love  to  look  at  themselves),  a  tiny 
comb  in  a  case,  a  bright  package  of  bon- 
bons, and  a  package  of  cigarets.  Tiny 
things,  but  all  I  could  afford,  and  you 
would  have  thought  Paradise  had  opened 
for  them. 

There  were  fountain  pens  for  my  three 
infirmieres,  and  Christmas  day  I  made 
Russian  tea  with  a  "big  stick"  in  it,  and 
there  were  lots  of  cakes.  Thus  passed 
Christmas  of  1915,  and  to  think  I  didn't 
have  to  endure  even  the  least  pang  of 
uneasiness  for  any  one! 

She  not  only  sent  home  letters  detailing 
her  actual  hospital  experiences,  but  little 
pictures  and  sketches,  photographs  of  war- 
scenes,  the  intimate  ones  which  rarely  get 
into  the  public  press,  and  with  them  all  her 
own  curious  little  notes  on  events.  They 
read  like  a  running  commentary.  For 
instance,  this  story  was  written  on  the 
back  of  a  picture  of  "Mademoiselle  Miss" 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  wounded 
black  man: 

We  called  him  "La  Blanchette."  He  was 
a  good  Catholic  and  a  brave  fighter  and 
he'd  come  from  the  sunny  shores  of 
Guadeloupe  to  die  for  France.  When  they 
amputated  they  didn't  look  to  see  that 
there  was  a  ball  in  the  back,  and  it  was 
that  that  killed  him.  I  found  it  out  when 
I  took  Pavilion  V,  but  then  it  was  too  late. 
Every  day  the  fever  mounted  higher  and 
every  day  the  black  cheeks  grew  thinner, 
but  he  always  kept  saying,  "Ca  va  Men," 
in  sweet,  caressing  tones  that  recalled  early 
lullabies;  never  a  murmur,  always  a  smile. 
The  last  day  our  faithful  priest  confest 
him — he  knew  just  enough  French  for  that 
— and  it  was  moonlight  when  he  went, 
one  of  us  kneeling  either  side.  After  the 
extreme  unction  he  prest  my  hand  and 
suddenly  a  marvelous  change  passed  over 
his  face,  as  if  it  had  grown  white  and 
luminous.  "  Maman,"  he  murmured, 
"Louis,"  then  fainter  and  sweeter,  "0 
mon  bon  Dieu,"  and  it  was  over  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  a  radiating  smile.  I 
went  to  lay  him  away  among  the  heroes, 
and  if  ever  I  doubted  how  to  die  my  black 
pearl-fisher  from  Guadeloupe  has  shown 
me  the  way. 

What  a  pity  French  deceptions  about 
propriety  forbid  my  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  the  captain  of  the  St.  Johr's 
ambulance  (stationed  here  temporarily)  to 
motor  to  Reims!  He's  a  charming  captain 
and  his  cars  have  brought  us  many  wounded. 
I  nursed  one  of  his  chauffeurs  who  had  a 
sharp  attack,  and  out  of  gratitude,  I  sup- 
pose, he  asked  me  to  come  to  tea  in  the 
chateau  where  they  are  lodged.  I  explained 
to  him  that  we  weren't  in  either  of  our 
countries,  and  that  it  would  never  do  in 
the  world.  Moreover,  I  never  had  the 
time  to  go  anywhere.  Later,  however — 
it  was  during  those  days  when  I  had  almost 
nothing  to  do  except  clean  shelves  and  get 
ready  "to  receive" — he  asked  me  to  go 
motoring  toward  the  front  through  the 
devastated  district.  That  appealed  power- 
fully— not  surprizing,  is  it,  when  you 
think  I  haven't  had  two  hours  off  duty 
since  the  24th  of  last  September?  I  asked 
the  medecin-en-chef  if  I  might  go.  He  was 
evidently  very  sorry  to  refuse  me,  but  he 
explained  that  there  had  been  so  many 
histoires     connected     with     officers     and 
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Getting  Ahead 
of  Overhead 


Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Post- 
ing Enables  Smaller  Office  Force 
to  Handle  25%  Bigger  Business 

Motorists  who  have  been  in  Denver  need  no  introduction  to 
McCollum  and  Howe,  of  the  Auto  Equipment  Company. 

They  have  a  habit  of  making  themselves  known  —  and  that's  one 
reason  why  they  also  make  money. 

Another  reason  is  because  they  keep  track  of  their  business  by 
getting  the  figure  facts  that  tell  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  what 
the  business  earns. 

Keeping  down  overhead  has  become  their  slogan. 

When  they  moved  to  a  bigger  store  in  a  better  location  and  did  a  25%  bigger 
business,  the  increase  in  bookkeeping  looked  like  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

But  they  are  actually  handling  this  increased  work  with   17%  less  office  help; 
and  posting  direct  to  the  ledger  with  a  Burroughs  did  it. 


The  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and  State- 
ment Machine  was  one  of  the  first  fixtures  put 
into  the  new  store. 

An  inexperienced  operator  had  no  difficulty 
in  handling,  all  posting  and  statement  work 
from  the  start — because  the  machine  is  largely 
automatic,  which  cuts  out  all  unnecessary 
operations. 

Dates  are  printed  automatically.  The 
machine  adds  the  debits,  subtracts  the  credits 
end  automatically  computes  and  prints  the 
r.-'W  balance.  Terms  and  invoice  numbers 
rre  indicated  on  the  sheet  by  symbols.  The 
figures  are  neat,  accurate  and  legible. 

Each  day  the  operator  begins  posting  right 


after  noon  and  the  work  is  completed  by  4:30 
P.  M. — in  half  the  time  formerly  required.  A 
proof  of  posting  is  obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  time  of  getting  out  statements  has  been 
reduced  30'  {  ;  the  salary  of  one  bookkeeper 
has  been  saved,  and  the  ledgers  have  been 
made  error-proof. 

There  are  many  models  of  Burroughs  book- 
keeping machines  — to  cover  the  needs  of  any 
size  or  kind  of  business.  The  address  of  the 
nearest  Burroughs  office  can  be  obtained  from 
your  banker  or  telephone  book,  or  by  writing 
to  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  at 
Detroit,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City  or 
San  Francisco. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  ?125 
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BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 

Desk  E88,  564  W.  Monroe  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Fall  Style 
book  with  70  samples  free — finest 
blue  serges  and  advanced  styles  in 
flmart  tweeds  and  mixtures — also 
full  details  of  your  special  lining 
offer. 


MAIL  COUPON 

For  Fall  and  Winter 

ST^LE  BOOR 
PfA  SAMPLES 

70free 


Handsome  $25  Blue  Serge 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only 

A  SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  new  system  of  tailoring.  We 
have  no  agents — no  dealers — no  traveling  sales- 
men— our  values  make  their  own  customers — and  once 
a  Bernard-Hewitt  customer  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. 

Thousands   of   business   and    professional    men,    college 
men,  men  in  all  walks'of  life  the  country  over,  wear  and 
enjoy  Bernard-Hewitt  fine  made-to-measure  clothes.  We 
want  you,  too,  as  a  regular  customer,  and,  as  a  special 
inducement  to  secure  your  first  order,  will  line 
your  suit  with  a  guaranteed 


$15 


WE  PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


dM  SATIN 
*P**  LINING 


FREE 


This  suit  is  made  to  your  individual  measure  from  the 
very  finest  all-wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or  gray  serge, 
in  any  of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select  and  by  the 
very  best  tailors  in  this  whofe  city. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall  catalog, 
which  we  will  send,  contains  generous  samples  of  the 
latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixtures  ($15.00  to  $27.50), 
unusual  values  all.  The  satin  lining  goes  with  any 
selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that 
you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and 
save  money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  for  this  is 

OURGUARANTEEK:^ 

unless  you  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  material.  Could  anything 
be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  excep- 
tional style  and  value — dress  better  and  save  money. 

Write   for   Your  Copy  of  Our  Big  Book  Today 

Our  big  new  Fall  and  Winter  book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolens 
— also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and 
economical  clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or  send  post  card  for  your  copy.  Please 
mention  Literary  Digest  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

564  West  Monroe  Street  Desk  E88  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get  into  this  rapidly  f  (UAUICOI 
growing  business  either  III     IW  IP  J 

as  a  proprietor  or  an  '  '  "   ■   ■  ™  " 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  ajrt  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.12, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


For   Extra    Passengers' 


For  Auto,  Boat, 
Camp,  Home, 

Hall 
•McKINNON  DASH  CO., 


use 

McKinnon  Chairs 

They  are  the  handiest,  most  econom- 
ical extra  seats.  Fit  in  without  inter- 
fering with  foot  room.  Round  steel 
frame,  electrically  welded,  making  it 
light,  simple,  yet  extra  strong.  Attrac- 
tive— Japanned  or  Plated,  will  not 
rust.  Padded  Art  Leather,  backs  and 
seats.  Patented  design  insures  real 
ease.  High-grade  materials  that  will 
outwear  the  car  four  siz.es,  all  inex- 
pensive. 

At  auto  supi  ly  dealers — or  write 
fo  FREE  liOOKLET  showing  8 
stylo;  also  tire  holders,  etc. 


Dept.  10,        Buffalo,  N.  Y.' 


nurses  that  it  would  never  do  for  the 
honor  of  the  army,  etc.,  etc.  Ye  gods 
and  little  fishes — what  it  is  not  to  be 
Anglo-Saxon ! 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
Botrel.    Here  is  more  about  him: 

Yesterday  I  sent  you  "  Paris  Qui  Chante," 
which  contains  a  song  and  picture  of 
Botrel,  the  Bard  of  Brittany,  who  has  done 
such  heroic  work  singing  in  hospitals  and 
trenches.  He  is  the  author  of  the  popular 
"Rosalie" — patriotic  song.  To-day,  as  I 
was  looking  over  the  paper  with  a  patient 
(imagine  having  time  for  that!)  I  came 
across  this  article.  So  our  gallant  Botrel 
is  wounded!  What  a  century  ago  it  seems 
since  I  used  to  meet  him  in  the  cheery 
little  streets  of  Pont  with  his  velvet  hat 
set  jauntily  atilt  on  his  handsome  head, 
whistling  one  of  his  airs,  and  smiling  at  all 
those  witching  young  Pontaises  whom  he 
made  to  swear,  every  year  at  Pardon  time, 
never  to  abandon  their  costume!  An 
utterly  romantic  figure,  but  without  the 
least  touch  of  the  poseur.  .  How  adorably 
he  sang  duets  with  his  wife  that  day  in  a 
sunny  glade  of  the  Bois  d' Amour;  and  the 
night  of  the  fete  everybody  in  the  village 
came  down  to  hear  their  poet  sing.  He 
sang,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  of 
an  old  barge  stranded  there  on  the  flats 
and  known  as  M.  Botrel's  atelier,  where 
he  often  worked  and  talked  when  he  came 
down  from  his  cottage  on  the  hill;  and 
now  one  would  catch  his  stalwart  figure  in 
silhouette  against  the  warm,  round  moon, 
and  now  a  stray  firework  from  across  the 
stream  would  light  it  up  weirdly,  and  ever 
the  splendid  notes  rose  and  fell  as  if  some 
inspired  corsair  were  encouraging  his 
crew 

Ah  me!  what  a  long  loop  in  space  I've 
taken  and  how  far  from  the  present.  But 
no  Botrel  or  anybody  else  could  be  so 
impressive  as  my  No.  18,  who  sang  to  me 
a  patriotic  verse  last  night,  beating  time 
with  his  poor,  thin  hand.  It  is  he  who  was 
once  the  skeleton,  and  whom  everybody 
gave  up;  but  food  and  massage  and  con- 
stant vigilance  have  done  their  work, 
and  he's  saved  for  his  wife  and  children. 

In  one  of  her  later  letters  she  gives  what 
she  characteristically  entitles,  "The  Story 
of  'Croya,'"  a  wounded  Arab  who  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  suffering  from 
seven  wounds.  It  is  a  strange  picture,  this 
slight  rajfinee  American  girl  "mothering'' 
the  silent  child  of  the  Algerian  wastes. 
There  is  genuine  poetry  in  her  unadorned 
account  of  his  departure  and  subsequent 
attitude  toward  her.  The  story  has  enough 
pathos  and  delicacy  to  be  reproduced 
entire.     She  says: 

They  brought  him  half  unconscious  with 
seven  suppurating  wounds.  It  was  late, 
the  medecin-de-qarde  was  lazy,  and  I  did 
the  first  examination  and  dressing  un- 
assisted. The  next  day  they  overhauled 
him  at  the  Salle  d 'Operation,  decided  he 
was  fichu  (done  for),  and  handed  him  over 
to  me  with  instructions  to  "le  laissei 
Iranquille."  It  is  one  of  the  few  pansementi 
I  have  had  that  really  frightened  me;  foi 
it  was  so  long,  and  every  day  for  a  wee! 
or  more  I  extracted  bits  of  cloth  and  6cla.lt 
(splinters)  —  sometimes  at  a  terrifying 
depth;  besides,  my  patient  was  savage  and 
sullen — all  that  is  ominous  in  the  Arab  na- 
ture coming  out.    Gradually,  however,  th< 
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suppuration  ceased,  the  fever  fell  (we  gave 
him    urotropin),   and  suddenly,  one  day, 
Croya  smiled!    It  was  so  utterly  surprizing 
and  transforming  that  we  all  of  us  rubbed 
our  eyes.     From  the  first  I  had  tried  to  win 
his  confidence  with  little  gifts  and  caresses, 
but  I  was  always  repulsed  with  a  kind  of 
grave   scorn,    not   a   little   distressing   and 
disconcerting  when  we  all  thought  he  was 
dying.     The  day  after  he  smiled,  he  said, 
"  Merci,   maman,"    when    I    gave    him    an 
orange;  and  when  No.  15  asked  why  he 
called  me  that  he  explained,  in  his  weird 
French,    that    I   was  just   like   a  maman. 
\fitr    that    it    was    all    simple    enough. 
Maman  and  Croya  were  perfectly  devoted 
to  each  other;    when  Croya  got  better  he 
used  to  help  to  do  his  own  pansemenl  by 
squeezing  the  rubber  tube  when  the  lavage 
flowed  too  fast;    sometimes  he'd  tease  me 
by    stopping    it    altogether;      and    when 
maman    had    a    minute    she'd   go   and   sit 
deside  Croya  and  he'd  lay  his  cheek  against 
her  arm  and  teach  her  Arab  words.     As 
he  grew  better  he  was  crazy  to  "jouer  de 
la  musique,"  so   when    Karbiche  went   to 
Paris   on   permission    he   brought   back   a 
flute;  then  Croya  would  half  sit  up  in  bed 
with   his  shaved   head   tipped  against  his 
fe  iii lie     de     temperature,     and     play    soft, 
strange,    wild    melodies   that   had   all   the 
mysteries  of  the  Algerian  plains  in  them. 
Every  night  the  last  thing  I  did  was  to  give 
my    child    a   good-night    caress,    and    slip 
some   edible   jest    into    his    hand — a   cold 
orange    or    a    sticky   bonbon,  or    cracker- 
crumbs  that  got  lost  in  the  bed  unless  I 
lit   my   electric   lam])   to  find   them;    and 
we'd   stifle  our   amusement   so   as  not  to 
wake     the    others.     I     explained     to    the 
mi' dec iii-en-chef  that  I  had  tamed  my  Arab 
and  pulled  him  through  and  I  wanted  to 
keep   him   till   he  was  well  enough  to  go 
back    to  ( 'onstantine.     He  said   I   might, 
and   then  that  heartless  General  B.  came 
and    sent    away    everybody,    nearly,    and 
Croya  had  to  go.      His  despair  was  poig- 
nantly touching.     Orientals  do  not  weep, 
but    he    wouldn't    eat,    he     developed    a 
temperature,  all  the  light  left  those  wide, 
brown  eyes,  and  he  kept  repeating  all  day, 
'Je  /('//  vais  pas — Je  n'y  vais   pus."     You 
«•<■   him  in  the  picture,  just  a  fow  minutes 
►efore  starting,  with  the  ticket  pinned  to 
lis   cap   on    which    I    had    written    careful 
nstnictions  to  treat  him   attentively.     I 
tad  asked  him  iiow  much  money  he  had; 
if  answered,  " Ricke  hfiiucnii p."     That  was 
II    the  satisfaction  I  had  till  I  found   his 
litiful     little     purse     with     just     live    sous 
iside.       I     put     ten     francs    with    the  Test, 

lid  incoherent  protestations  from  Croya; 

nd   may  Heaven  forgive   me,  I   was  ex- 

avagant,  but   1  couldn't  let  my  child  go 

ut    into    the    world    like    that.      1    tucked 

i tu   in   his   blankets   in    the  auto  and    the 

s1    I   heard  was,  "An  revoir,  maman,"  in 

>nes    1    can    never    forget.       He    reached 

oulouse  a  week  ago  and  every  day  since 

ve  had  a  card  written  by  some  comrade 

id  signed,  "L'enfant  qui  n'oublie  pas  &a 

■unan."      One,    illustrated,    had    a    rather 

0  passionate  couplet.  The  nexl  day  I 
't  one  representing  a  child  who  says  to 
-  mother.  "Petite  maman,  comme  je 
rime!"  and  Croya  overwhelmed  me  with 
cuses.  It  was  a  comrade  who  played  a 
ke  "purer  que  je  ne  savais  pas  lire, 
xusez-moi,  maman."  Think  of  the  Qne- 
ss  of  that! 
Perhaps  Croya  is   the  only   son   1    shall 

<iT  have,  but  1  thank  Heaven  for  giving 
>i  the  blessing  of  saving  and  Loving  this 

1  >r  wild  child  of  the  desert. 


W^staghojise 

Let  Her  Drive  Your  Ford 


Of  course  she  can't  do  it  so  long 
as  the  engine  has  to  be  turned  over 
by  hand  at  every  start.  But  with 
Westinghouse  Electric  Starting 
and  Lighting  Equipment  on  your 
Ford,  she  can  drive  it  easily  and 
comfortably. 

The  Westinghouse  is  a  12-volt  system 
producing  a  cranking-speed  of  175  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  Adjustable  bracket,  com- 
pensating sprocket  and  silent  chain,  three 
tons  strong,  eliminate  chain  troubles. 

Lights  controlled  from  the  driver's  seat 
by  push  buttons — will  burn  when  engine 
is  stopped,  if  desired,  and  can  be  turned 
up  or  down. 

While  Westinghouse  does  not  build  cheap 
equipment,  it  does  not  advise  buying  more 
costly  equipment  than  you  need.  When 
you  pay  $85  for  this  system,  you  can  feel 
certain  you  are  getting  your  money's  worth. 

Write  or  phone  now  to  the  nearest  dis- 
tributor. He  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a 
dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  &    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Distributor* : 

Atlanta,  Alexander-Seewald  Co. 
Baltimore,  The  Richardson  Garage 
Boston ,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Buffalo.  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Charleston.  S.  C..C.  D.  Franke  &  Co. 
Chicago.  Westinghouse  Sales-Service  Sta. 
Chicago,  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
Cleveland.  The  Auto  Elec.  Equipment  Co. 
Cleveland.  Westinghouse  Sales-Serv.  Sta. 
Denver,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Halifax,  N.  S..  Motor  Sales  Co..  Ltd. 
Houston.  Texas.  Tel-Electric  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Cent.   Rub.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  The  Equipment  Co. 
Little  Rock,  Ark,,  Rose-Lyon  Hardware  Co. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Louisville  Auto  &  Sup.  Co. 
Minneapolis.  Reinhard  Brothers  Co. 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  Hirsig  Co.,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  Shuler  Rubber  &  Supply  Co. 
New  York.  Westinghouse  Sales-Serv.  Sta. 
Norfolk,  va..  Reliance  Electric  Co. 
Oklahoma  City.  Severin  Tire  &  Sup.  Co. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipm't  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Westinghouse  Sales-Sen--.  Sta. 
Richmond,  Reliance  Electric  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Intermountain  Electric  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Phoenix  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C  Record  Auto  Supply  & 

Service  Co. 
Wichita  Falls, Texas.  Western  Auto  Sup.  Co. 


'WESTINGHOUSE^ 
ELECTRIC 


.. 


$85  with  storag i 
battery  and  every- 
thing   else    needed 


The  device  symbolized 
above  i<  80  times  older  than  the  steam  engine. 


** 


U 


Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark.  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Poitrtid.  Money  refunded 
ony  time  without  question.  3  size* — Small,  Medium  i90"« 
of  sales).  Large.  Athletes  use  it  to  promote  nose  breath- 
ing and  avoid  "dry  mouth."  From  Marathon's  to  Golf. 
Comfortable  and  Convenient — Information  on  Rcouejt 

Simple  Device  Co.  -iQDiEBURfi.  U..BCX  12 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


laise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your    Sales 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  adiertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snappy, 
meaningful  ginger  talks — they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  vou  applv  their  teachings. 

SHORT    TALKS    ON    RETAIL    SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps    that    put   tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  hlood  into  your  sale*  talk. 
"  Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
"  He  knows  the  art  of  modem  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 
T.,r.  hv  mail  **Se.      Almost  2lH>  pape*.  cloth   hound. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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City  Water  Service 
in  the  Country 

A  NY  one  having  an  available  source  of  supply — from 
*^  well,  spring  or  lake — can  have  a  water  supply  system 
offering  to  the  suburbanite  all  of  theopportunitesand  advan- 
tages which  the  city  family  now  enjoys.  From  the  big  line  of 


Water  Supply  Systems 

may  be  selected  an  outfit  which  may  be 
operated  by  electricity,  gasoline  engine, 
kerosene  engine,  water  pressure  or  by  hand, 
to  supply  an  adequate  volume 
of  water,  and  at  desired  pres- 
sure, to  meet  all  requirements. 
If  you  are  not  enjoying  the 
many  advantages  of  a  good 
water   supply  system,   or    if 
you  have  a  system  which  is 
not  giving  proper  service,  fill 
in  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  for  catalog,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  kind 
of  system  to  meet  your  needs. 

The  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co. 

Manufacturers — General  Offices,  CLEVELAND,  0. 
Branches  in  the  Larger  Cities 

FILL  IN,  DETACH  AND   MAIL  THIS  COUPON,  NOWI 

The  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland.     Please  mail  complete  catalog- of 
"Eureka"  Water  Pumps  and  Systems.     I  am   interested   in  a 

....pump system  to  be  operated  by  'check  which). 

Electricity Gas  Engine   ...Water  Pressure  ...Hand  Power 

Our  daily  water  consumption  is  about gallons. 

Name 

Address L.D.-8-12-16 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


10  Miles 
on  a  Gallon 
of  Gasoline 


The  greatest  official  mileage 
ever  received  with  a  Ford.  A 
model  T  1915  Ford,  carrying 
three  passengers  and  weighing 
2170  lbs.,  made  37  4-10  miles  on 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  In  an 
official  test  observed  by  a  member 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  at  Chicago.  Then  I 
accelerated  to  43  miles  an  hour 
without  changing  the  adjustment. 


S'rrorhberl  Carburetor 

f  FORDS 


Every  Ford  needs  the  New 
Stromberg  for  economy,  speed, 
power,  acceleration  and  easy 
starting  In  coldest  weather.  Only 
$18  complete  with  all  attach- 
ments.   Mall  the  coupon. 


Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Dept.  C,  64  E. 

125th  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  free  literature  and  details  of  your    I 
money  back  plan.  ■ 

I    Name 

■  St.  Add.  or  R.  F.  D ■ 

[    City state I 

I   »     (If  you  wish  to  try  one  on  our  money  back  a 

■  guarantee  now,  enclose  $18.) 


A  NURSE-QUEEN  OF  A  SINLESS    ISLE 


A 


FEW  years]  ago  the  market  was 
deluged  with  divers  tales  of  beautiful 
hospital-nurses  who  fell  in  love  with 
strange  young  men,  and  eloped  with  them, 
only  to  find  in  Chapter  XX  that  they 
were  Crown  Princes  of  Balkania  or  Sclavia 
or  Ferrovia  in  disguise.  Some  may  have 
suspected  that  these  strange  adventures 
were  figments  of  an  Indiana  novelist's 
imagination,  but  it  now  appears  that  this 
sort  of  thing  can  happen.  The  latest  in- 
stance shows  us  how  a  young  woman  may  go 
from  the  prosaic  town  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
straight  to  a  far-away  town  where  she  will 
take  up  the  scepter  and  rule  a  nation. 

The  woman  is  Miss  Emily  McCoy, 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Pitcairn  Island, 
which  is  "somewhere  in  the  Pacific." 
She  is  about  to  leave  America,  where  she 
has  spent  four  years  in  a  medical  school, 
and  go  back  to  succeed  her  father  as  queen 
of  the  Elysian  locality.  The  New  York 
World  tells  us  about  her: 

She  is  to  return  to  her  people  as  healer, 
and  eventually  Queen  of  Pitcairn  Island, 
in  the  South  Pacific.  This  tiny  island 
"kingdom,"  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
has  an  area  of  two  rquare  miles  and  a 
population  of  scarcely  two  hundred  souls. 
It  was  settled  in  1790  by  mutineers  of  the 
British  ship  Bounty,  the  story  of  which 
event  is  substantially  as  told  in  Byron's 
poem  of  "  The  Island." 

Miss  McCoy's  father  has  ruled  Pitcairn 
Island  for  many  years.  That  she  will 
succeed  him  is  practically  certain,  because 
of  her  right  and  qualifications — also  from 
the  fact  that  women  are  in  the  majority 
there,  and  all  who  are  seventeen  years  old 
may  vote. 

On  the  map  the  place  is  called  Pitcairn 
Island.  But  a  more  appropriate  title  would 
be  the  modern  Eden,  for  here  you  have  the 
earth's  bounties  in  plenty  and  the  miseries 
of  men  are  unknown. 

You  may  have  fifteen  different  fruits  for 
the  plucking,  wild  chicken  and  fish  for  the 
taking.  And  for  company  you  have  a 
community  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sin! 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
of  these  present-day  saints,  descendants  of 
nine  British  seamen  who,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  mutinied  on  the  good  ship 
Bounty,  set  their  captain  adrift  in  an  open 
boat,  and  sailed  off  for  the  island,  taking  the 
Bible  as  their  spoils. 

But,  on  the  way,  the  nine  mutineers 
paid  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  Tahitian 
island,  where  they  got  them  Polynesian 
wives.  That  was  in  1790.  Now,  in  this 
year  o"  our  Lord  1916,  Emily  McCoy  will 
be  the  queen  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  subjects. 

After  you  have  seen  Miss  McCoy  you 
will  understand  how  the  kingship  became 
practically  hereditary  in  her  family.  She  is 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  of  a  powerful  frame 
that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  physical 
superiority  of  her  forefathers.  And  after 
you  have  listened  to  her  talk  for  some  time 
you  realize  what  an  ideal  ruler  she  is  for  a 
community  of  church-members. 

A  serious-minded  woman  is  Miss  McCoy, 
so  proof  against  the  pleasures  of   modern 


A  Good  Bookcase 

tor  the  price  of  a  good  book* 


^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections, combin- 
ing practical  utilitv,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Above  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  .glass  doors;  price:  top 
$1.25,  leg  base  $1.50 — combination  complete  $8.00.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  ordera 
of  J10.00  and  over  -we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Our  product,  prices  and  meihods  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  new  Catalogue  23-A. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

prevents  all  odors 
of  the  body 

and  keeps  the  skin  and  clothing  fresh 
and  sweet  all  day.  Does  not  check 
perspiration — that  would  be  harmful. 

"Mum"  is  economical — little 
needed  at  a  time — lasts  from  bath 
to  bath — no  waste. 

A  greaseless  cream — harmless  t( 
skin  and  clothing. 

25c — sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-stores 
"MUM"   MFG  CO    1106   Chestnut  St  Philadelphi 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen  t 
anyone  —  perhaps  yoi 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness— knowing  what  to  a 
till  the  doctor  comes— may  save  the  life  of  that  fnent 
Get  "Emergency  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  t 
prepared.  Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid,  from 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    Yor 

RlderAGENTSWanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  »  new _' 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle     Write  for  oui 
tpecial  offer  on  a  sample  to  Introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  so 

days' trial.  Send  for  bilffrs.  catalog^ 

particulars  of  moit  marvehut  offire™ 

made  on  a  bicycle.    You  wdl  be  astomfibe 

at  our  low  prices  and  remarkabU  Jjrroj 

94  STYLES,  olses  and  colore  Id  Race  a 

bicycles.    Mont  complete  line  In  A™'"  A 

Other  guaranteed  models «1 »■»•  •1*;'6.J,ne, 

-     »17.«0.    A  few  good  second-hand  oicjciw 

taken  In  trade.  S3  to  (8  to  clear.  ;    ,, 

I     Tlrsa,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  •na  * 

bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  price*.    P»  "°V°  ' 

.until  you  get  oar  catalog  and  offer* !j*r*"'le 

~  CYCLE  CO.  DEPT.Cira.  CHICAC* 
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or 
i  other  of 


society  that  not  even  six  years'  resi 

in  the  United  States  has  been  able  tab°ut 

her  from  her  rigidly  devout  ways.       ,n  "°- 

"I  went  to  the  theater  once,"  Bak'<?r?w8, 
McCoy,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "but  I  blt'ous 
enjoy  it.  I  went  to  the  movies  onc'vo  tno 
they  were  sensational."  lCe  °*  a 

Sensational!     There  you  have  it  onsort. 
word — Sensationalism,  the  root  of  a')G>   was 
era   miseries.     They   suspect   it,    e"-    ^he 
Pitcairn  Island.     They  avoid  it  as**  f°und 
were  a  plague.    They  have  no  mone 
and  no  alcohol:  two  sources  of  the 
men.    They  have  no  dances  there,ppjy 
dress  parades,  to  agitate  the  emotio 
mothers  and  sisters.    To  be  sure,  winema  at 
dress  in  the  bark  of  the  tapa-tree)rrj^ 
small  room  left  for  rivalry,  but  Mis 
would  not  admit  this. 

"Our  girls  are  very  innocent,"  Lg-picture 
in  her  sepulchral  voice;  "they  \icipation; 
shocked  by  the  young  women  the  little 
United  States."  wistful 

It  is  evident  that  on  Pitcairn  h 
would  live  in  a  state  of  primitive  i° 
— and  idleness.  3  lives  of 

The  sole  work  of  the  men  is  to  to  see  the 

for  the  family — to  pick  fruit  and  <aimost  in 

or  fowl.      The  women  keep  hou:      .. 

girls  weave  baskets.     The  childrf a bianca- 

the  island  school.     There  are  n'     *n  tne 

school-books;   the  Bible  and  theght  of  the 

Common  Prayer  are  among  then    all     the 

few  others   that   Miss   McCoy    Q„  m.fllM, 
,  _,,         ,,  ,    .    *    er  mot  tier 

remember.     Then   the  whole  co 

unites  in  its  weekly  amusement  hefore  sne 

ing    Moody   and    Sankey   hymn',ll->ns"  of 

accompaniment     of    an    early    tele  at  the 

argan    presented     by    the    greast  meeting 

ctoria  herself.  „  ., 

it  the  story 

It  is  Miss  McCoy's  intention 

tome  a  piano  when  she  returns  ad  as  that, 

'here  are  many  reasons  to  believiry  amusing 

'ictorian  organ  is  slightly  antiquain  by  the 

little  the  worse  for  wear,  so  perhirms.       He 

pright  will  be  welcome.     She  win: 

>  take  a  teacher  along  too,  as  the 

ive  on  Pitcairn  Island  is  growiy  (U/  S"  A'l 

u  ,    ,    .,  ,,  ,     .  e  release  of 

>o  old  to  hold  the  wandering  att,ion  0f  tno 

en  the  dutiful  younger  generati 
mmunity.    His  teachership  canLAMB." 
'  heredity,  for  just  as  kingshi'"0  British 
jreditary  right  of  the  McCoy  ft   ^XA^J 
j  teachership  the  heritage  of  tl,  Btar. 
nily,    whose    ancestor    was    a«>.    The  old 
'  tn.    None  of  the  new-fangled  pe(ll,y  <r;i'n<,<l 
'  as  and  fads  have  crept  into  theii  8keplierds. 
they  have  taught  each  gener"!.^  *noZ 
n,  and  so  what  one  received  ha  specially 
c|  to  the  next  in  its  entirety.     One10  purpose 
o  Miss  McCoy  tried  to  break  ft 


f 


lition  and  came  to  California  t<T   MAKV 
'lunate  did  not  agree  with     haV(,  ob_ 

Iunately  for  the  kingdom's  eduenterprise, 
em,  she  had  to  return  to  the  fol(lu'  world- 
ols  were  saved  from  the  onslau1  Mary  m 
cjalism.  nte  Carlo, 

,        .    .  Iways  ac- 

Hore  is  just  one  trace  of  original      ' 
land  of  the  blest  — people  nor.  but  the 
■   fall  sick.    Then  there  is  coufusu 
rding  to  The  World:  •   on  this 

!'^s  none  of  the  six  families  of  s^  *"  " 
inherits  the  gifts  of  healing.  Nat,„-     local 
wople  are  strong,  but  acciden 
oidable,  even  on  Pitcairn.  \  \  i  p» 

ue  years  ago  Miss  McCoy  herse 


ac 

wli 
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Why  tires  blow  out 
prematurely 

How  Prodium  Process  Rubber  eliminates  the 
principal  cause  of  this  chief  of  tire -troubles. 

In   good   tires    most    blow-outs    are    Stylish  S'rAgG a Rpj  Black  Tread 

caused  by  rotted  fabric,  and  fabric  rots 
because  cuts  in  the  tire  tread  expose 
it  to  water,  oil,  mud,  etc. 

Republic  Tire  Builders  have  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  making  a  tread 
stock  so  tough  that  even  sharp  stones 
and  fresh-crushed  rock  do  not  gash 
or  cut  it. 

This  tread  stock  is  Prodium  Process 
Rubber,  a  new  compound  discovered 
and  controlled  exclusively  by  The 
Republic  Rubber  Company.  It  wears 
down  as  evenly  as  fine  steel,  is  heat- 
proof, oil-proof,  almost  wear-proof. 


Republic  Prodium  Process  Tires  can 
now  be  had  in  the  stylish  black  tread, 
so  much  in  vogue  among  motorists. 
In  the  Staggard  Tread  or  W.  M. 
Tread  non-skid  styles,  this  new  rub- 
ber furnishes  immunity  from  skidding 
possessed  by  no  other  tire.  And  even 
the  plain  tread  style  has  remarkable 
anti-skid  qualities. 

Write  for  sample  strip  of  this  wonder- 
ful rubber,  and  test  its  great  strength 
yourself. 


The  Republic  Rubber  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Branches  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities 


REPUBLIC 


PRODIUM 
PROCESS 


TIRES 


Republic  Black- Line  Red  Inner  Tubes 
give  greatest  service  and  satisfaction. 


P__  Z  __   4,  Cards.circulars. book,  paper 
17  1  H.  L  PMBBfaliMKerOR  Botarytn 

■  ■  Save  money.  Print  forothers. 

If    f)11  T*  1'iu  profit  All  easy,  rules  sent. 

'  ™  ^*  **A  Write  factory  for  catalog  of 

J»  «I*«i  presses.  TYPK.rartis.samples 

V^    W   Mm  The  Press  Co.  Meriden,  Conn 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 
Bv  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.  50 rents. 
FINK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  book* 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C 


The  U.  S.  Government 
made  the  design  above.    Note  it  carefully. 


Are  You  Giving  Your  C| 
Body  a  Square  Deal  £ 

READ 

"The  House  We  Live  In" 

A  clever  new  book  of  talks  on  the  body  and  the 
right  use  of  it.  by  Dr.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis — world- 
famed  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Griffis  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
proper  direction  of  energy  for  a  high  purpose,  and 
what  he  says  should  earrv  weight  with  all  thinking 
men.  He  calls  his  book  "The  House  We  Live  In.  " 
You  should  get  it,  read  it.  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Cloth,  over  300  pages.  60  cents  met; 
by  mail.  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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City  Water  Service 
in  the  Country 

A  NY  one  having  an  available  source  of  supply — from 
**  well,  spring  or  lake — can  have  a  water  supply  system 
offering  to  the  suburbanite  all  of  theopportunitesand  advan- 
tages which  the  city  family  now  enjoys.  From  the  big  line  of 


Water  Supply  Systems 

may  be  selected  an  outfit  which  may  be 
operated  by  electricity,   gasoline  engine, 
kerosene  engine,  water  pressure  or  by  hand, 
to  supply  an  adequate  volume 
of  water,  and  at  desired  pres- 
sure, to  meet  all  requirements. 
If  you  are  not  enjoying  the 
many  advantages  of  a  good 
water   supply  system,    or    if 
you  have  a  system  which  is 
not  giving  proper  service,  fill 
in  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  for  catalog,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  kind 
of  system  to  meet  your  needs. 

The  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co. 

Manufacturers — General  Offices,  CLEVELAND,  0. 
Branches  in  the  Larger  Cities 

FILL  IN,  DETACH  AND   MAIL  THIS  COUPON,  NOWI 

The  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland.     Please  mail  complete  catalog  of 
"Eureka"  Water  Pumps  and   Systems.     I  am  interested   in  a 

....pump system  to  be  operated  by  'check  which). 

....Electricity Gas  Engine   ...Water  Pressure  ...Hand  Power 

Our  daily  water  consumption  is  about gallons. 

Name 

Address L.D.-8- 12-16 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


10  Miles 
on  a  Gallon 
of  Gasoline 


The  greatest  official  mileage 
ever  received  with  a  Ford.  A 
model  T  1915  Ford,  carrying 
three  passengers  and  weighing 
2170  lbs.,  made  37  4-10  miles  on 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  in  an 
official  test  observed  by  a  member 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  at  Chicago.  Then 
accelerated  to  43  miles  an  hour 
without  changing  the  adjustment. 


S+romberi  Carburetor 

f  FORDS 


Every  Ford  needs  the  New 
Stromberg  for  economy,  speed, 
power,  acceleration  and  easy 
starting  in  coldest  weather.  Only 
$18  complete  with  all  attach- 
ments.   Mall  the  coupon. 


Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Dept.  C,  64  E. 

125th  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  free  literature  and  details  of  your  I 

money  back  plan.  ■ 

I    Name I 

■  8t.  Add.  or  K.  F.  D '■ 

'    City 8tate I 

I   «     (If  you  wish  to  try  one  on  our  money  back  ■ 

■  guarantee  now,  enclose  $18.) 


A  NURSE-QUEEN  OF  A  SINLESS    ISLE 

FEW      years]   ago    the    market   was 


A 


deluged  with  divers  tales  of  beautiful 
hospital-nurses  who  fell  in  love  with 
strange  young  men,  and  eloped  with  them, 
only  to  find  in  Chapter  XX  that  they 
were  Crown  Princes  of  Balkania  or  Selavia 
or  Ferrovia  in  disguise.  Some  may  have 
suspected  that  these  strange  adventures 
were  figments  of  an  Indiana  novelist's 
imagination,  but  it  now  appears  that  this 
sort  of  thing  can  happen.  The  latest  in- 
stance shows  us  how  a  young  woman  may  go 
from  the  prosaic  town  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
straight  to  a  far-away  town  where  she  will 
take  up  the  scepter  and  rule  a  nation. 

The  woman  is  Miss  Emily  McCoy, 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Pitcairn  Island, 
which  is  "somewhere  in  the  Pacific." 
She  is  about  to  leave  America,  where  she 
has  spent  four  years  in  a  medical  school, 
and  go  back  to  succeed  her  father  as  queen 
of  the  Elysian  locality.  The  New  York 
World  tells  us  about  her: 

She  is  to  return  to  her  people  as  healer, 
and  eventually  Queen  of  Pitcairn  Island, 
in  the  South  Pacific.  This  tiny  island 
"kingdom,"  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
has  an  area  of  two  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  scarcely  two  hundred  souls. 
It  was  settled  in  1790  by  mutineers  of  the 
British  ship  Bounty,  the  story  of  which 
event  is  substantially  as  told  in  Byron's 
poem  of  "  The  Island." 

Miss  McCoy's  father  has  ruled  Pitcairn 
Island  for  many  years.  That  she  will 
succeed  him  is  practically  certain,  because 
of  her  right  and  qualifications — also  from 
the  fact  that  women  are  in  the  majority 
there,  and  all  who  are  seventeen  years  old 
may  vote. 

On  the  map  the  place  is  called  Pitcairn 
Island.  But  a  more  appropriate  title  would 
be  the  modern  Eden,  for  here  you  have  the 
earth's  bounties  in  plenty  and  the  miseries 
of  men  are  unknown. 

You  may  have  fifteen  different  fruits  for 
the  plucking,  wild  chicken  and  fish  for  the 
taking.  And  for  company  you  have  a 
community  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sin! 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
of  these  present-day  saints,  descendants  of 
nine  British  seamen  who,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  mutinied  on  the  good  ship 
Bounty,  set  their  captain  adrift  in  an  open 
boat,  and  sailed  off  for  the  island,  taking  the 
Bible  as  their  spoils. 

But,  on  the  way,  the  nine  mutineers 
paid  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  Tahitian 
island,  where  they  got  them  Polynesian 
wives.  That  was  in  1790.  Now,  in  this 
year  o"  our  Lord  1916,  Emily  McCoy  will 
be  the  queen  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  subjects. 

After  you  have  seen  Miss  McCoy  you 
will  understand  how  the  kingship  became 
practically  hereditary  in  her  family.  She  is 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  of  a  powerful  frame 
that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  physical 
superiority  of  her  forefathers.  And  after 
you  have  listened  to  her  talk  for  some  time 
you  realize  what  an  ideal  ruler  she  is  for  a 
community  of  church-members. 

A  serious-minded  woman  is  Miss  McCoy, 
so  proof  against  the  pleasures  of  modern 


Aer.      The    girl    was   young.      There 
(1  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have 
Miss  McCoy's  sorrow  aroused  her 
*OF  ccustomed  thought.     There  was  no 
)  could  help  her  solve  the  problem — 
ere  arrived  the  British  man-of-war. 
rrival  of  the  war-ship  is  a  yearly 
n  the  island.     In  fact,  it  seems  to 
pivot  on  which  island  life  turns, 
is   that   the   inhabitants  receive 
d,  clothing,  and  culture  as  they 
from    modern    civilized     society, 
its  visit  Miss  McCoy  received  the 
ion  which  may  revolutionize  island 

insulted  the  ship's  surgeon  about 

and  gave  him  all  the  details  of 

He  explained  that  it  had  been 

Ly  to  ignorance.    Thenceforth  the 

let's  course  was  clear.    She  had  a 

>erform  for  her  people — to  save 

ia  sickness  and  death. 

\xt   problem   was   how   to   reach 

ji.    Few  boats  touch  at  Pitcairn. 

££|Jl  In    not    leave    on   a   man-of-war. 

Vk  ■•ow  live  in  modern  society  with- 

Vy  M  jr  or  modern  dress? 

— ^    Miss  McCoy  some  time  to  achieve 

aU/^'  '"',  s'1('  was  n"'  1()  De  beaten 

_m  ^^C'stacles,  however  formidable. 

^^^■^^-on-boat  came  to  the  island,  and 

u/ieUikded  its  occupants  to  take  her 

Endoney  did  so,  and  she  went  first  to  a 

Made  for  and  uianci    where  she  worked  for  two 

throughout  the  '  , 

ing  practical  u     In  that  way  she  earned  some 

Above  style  isj  forthwith  came  to  the  United 
non-binding, 

#1.25,  leg  base 

styles  and  graded  m  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  entered 

of  Jiio.oo  and  u  i  ■>     x-  j 

extreme  westertlospital  as  a  probationer,  and 
approval  ,re  for  four  years  as  a  nurse.    She 

Our  product,  p  J  .  .         , 

for  new  Cataloged,  and  now  she  is  going  home. 

The  C.  J.  Lu^r]  vou  -wish  to  accompany  her, 

Branch  "c  time  to  apply.    Boats  go  rarely 

-id  kingdom.     This  may  be  your 

'Ve  a  man  you  will  be  more  than 
Even  on  Pitcairn  Island  there  is 

•)f  the  gentler  sex. 
(£    Island    males,    it    seems,    are 

ne.      They    go    deeper    than  is 

Pt-p^into  the  jungle,   and  many  ot 
3  died  of  tetanus,  caught  froir 
r.  by  thorns.     But  Miss  McCoj 
lessen  these  dangers.     She  ha: 
and  keepec^a^  study  of  this  dread  disease 
anrl    cwpp   Island   girls,    however,   are  ii 
dnu   s>wccaring  mol(L     Should  your  senti 

perspiratl  Qf   tne  antifeminist  persuasion 
"Murrml  here  your  ideal  maid.    The; 

neeHerl    '5*  *n  m^en  anc*  manner,  home 

\~   l    'earth-keeping  souls,  so  ingenuou 

to  bath—  )USiy  UI1Worldly  that  not  even 

A   gre:nt  office*"  from  a  British  man-ol 

1  •      jPnr|d   attempt   to   have   a  flirtatio 

25c— sold  bj[ie     other     islands,"     said    Mis 
"MUM"  Mr 'the  crews  on  shore-leave  mat 

le  natives,  but  never  on  Pitcair 

All    A  They    visit    us    to    give   us   tt 
dearest   Went  their  attitude  is  always  mo 

till  the  doct,. 
Get   "Enter1- 

prepared.   C,r  all  that,  these  modest  maidei 
FUNK  &    more     than     modern     privilege 
no  law  on  Pitcairn  which  ordaii 
perty  shall  go  from  father  to  so 
ently  the  land  is  divided  betwei 
d   girls   alike.      The  queenship 
Coy  is  evidence  that  the  Salic  h 
supporters. 
Id  you  chance  to  be  a  woman  the 
inducements  for  you  in  the  modt 
ui  There  are,   it  is  understood,  t 
w3ra— unattached,  eligible  bacbelo 
^u°ood-looking,  and  drest  in  Engl 
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Style.  Men,  on  the  island,  do  not  go  about 
garbed  in  tapa-cloth,  as  the  women  do. 
Their  clothes  come  from  the  British  crews. 
But,  in  case  you  are  a  really  ambitious 
man,  if  your  dreams  soar  high  above  the 
common  level,  then  here  is  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime.  Tho  queen  still  lacks  a  consort. 
Il<r  youthful  fiance  died.  He,  too,  was 
venturesome,  and  went  too  far  afield.  She 
acknowledges  that  she  has  not  yet  found 
his  successor. 


PUTTING  IT  ON  THE  SCREEN 

LAST  night  you  went  to  the  cinema  at 
the  corner  to  see  "Little  Dorrit,"  or 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  or  some  other  of 
your  favorite  novels  in  moving-picture 
form.  You  were  filled  with  anticipation; 
you  wanted  to  feast  your  eyes  on  the  little 
heroine,  you  yearned  for  her  wistful 
smiie,  and  the  delicate  way  she  had  of 
moving  about  and  swaying  the  lives  of 
those  around  her.  So  you  went  to  see  the 
film.  They  put  it  on.  But— almost  in 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Casabianca, 
"The  girl,  oh,  where  was  she?"  In  the 
maze  of  scenic  effects  you  lost  sight  of  the 
heroine  completely;  you  saw  all  the 
things  that  had  happened  to  her  mother 
and  her  aunt  and  her  neighbors  before  she 
came  into  the  story;  you  saw  "cut-ins"  of 
what  was  happening  to  her  uncle  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  was  first  meeting 
the  hero,  but  ah,  what  a  little  of  the  story 
itself!    That's  the  movie  way. 

Of  course  it  isn't  always  as  bad  as  that, 
but  a  writer  in  Punch  gives  a  very  amusing 
»xample  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
rreat  American  producing  firms.  He 
vritos,  in  the  form  of  a  news-item: 


The  Megalo  Motion  Company  (U.  S.  A.) 

las  t  he  pleasure  to  announce  the  release  of 

ts  latest  triumph,  a  film  version  of  the 

veil-known  nursery  rime 

"MARY   HAD  A  LITTLE  LAMB." 

tupendous   production.     Genuine  Britisli 

classic       revitalized       by       American 

methods,   featuring    Miss    EYLASB 

BLACK    the  810,000  screen  star. 
Short  Synopsis:    Mary  at  home.    The  old 
ixmstead.    Five  hundred  specially  trained 

ussex     sheep,     with     genuine     shepherds. 

[ary  thinking,  "What  is  my  lamb's  fleece 
Ice?"  Fade  out.  revealing  real  snow. 
(KM)  tons  of  which  have  been  specially 
t ported  from  Nebraska  for  the  purpose 

this  unique  comparison. 

VND  EVERYWHERE  THAT  MARY 
WENT"— 

For  the   tirst    time   these   lines   have   ol>- 

ined,  thanks  to  American  enterprise, 
jeir  full  interpretation.  See  the  world- 
iyagings  of  the  Heroine.  Watch  Marvin 
le  gilded  salons  of  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo, 
i  Tibet  and  the  South  Seas,  always  ac- 
■  mpanied  by  her  pet. 

IN.  B. — That  lamb  was  some  goer,  but  the 
ijn  is  out  to  beat  it. 

Five  million  dollars  were  spent  on  this 
i  ique  picture-drama,  but  you  can  see.  it 
f    (W.  upward. 

Released  shortly.  lla\e  your  local 
l'jtion  manager  order 

MARY   HAD  A  LITTLE  LAMB," 
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Why  tires  blow  out 
prematurely 

How  Prodium  Process  Rubber  eliminates  the 
principal  cause  of  this  chief  of  tire -troubles. 

In   good   tires    most    blow-outs    are    Stylish  S^AqG^Rtj  Black  Tread 

caused  by  rotted  fabric,  and  fabric  rots 
because  cuts  in  the  tire  tread  expose 
it  to  water,  oil,  mud,  etc. 

Republic  Tire  Builders  have  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  making  a  tread 
stock  so  tough  that  even  sharp  stones 
and  fresh-crushed  rock  do  not  gash 
or  cut  it. 

This  tread  stock  is  Prodium  Process 
Rubber,  a  new  compound  discovered 
and  controlled  exclusively  by  The 
Republic  Rubber  Company.  It  wears 
down  as  evenly  as  fine  steel,  is  heat- 
proof, oil-proof,  almost  wear-proof. 


Republic  Prodium  Process  Tires  can 
now  be  had  in  the  stylish  black  tread, 
so  much  in  vogue  among  motorists. 
In  the  Staggard  Tread  or  W.  M. 
Tread  non-skid  styles,  this  new  rub- 
ber furnishes  immunity  from  skidding 
possessed  by  no  other  tire.  And  even 
the  plain  tread  style  has  remarkable 
anti-skid  qualities. 

Write  for  sample  strip  of  this  wonder- 
ful rubber,  and  test  its  great  strength 
yourself. 


The  Republic  Rubber  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Branches  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities 


REPUBLIC 


PRODIUM 
PROCESS 


TIRES 


Republic  Black- Line  Red  Inner  Tubes 
give  greatest  service  and  satisfaction. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 
Bv  Paul  Dubois,  Ml).  l2ino.  cloth.  64  pages.    50a 
FUNK  A  WAGNALL8   COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


1  iusist  that  he  gets  it. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C 


The  U.  S.  Government 
made  the  design  above.    Note  it  carefully. 


Are   You  Giving   Your  ^k 
Body  a  Square  Deal  £ 

READ 

"The  House  We  Live  In" 

A  •.lever  new  book  of  talks  on  the  body  and  the 
right  use  of  it.  by  Dr.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis — world- 
famed  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Griffis  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
proper  direction  of  energy  for  a  high  purpose,  and 
what  he  says  should  carry  weight  with  all  thinking 
men.  He  calls  his  book  "The  House  We  Live  In.  " 
You  should  get  it,  read  it.  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Cloth.  o:cr  2O0  pages,  60  cents  met; 
by  mail,  OS  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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DURAND 

Steel    Racks 


DURAND    Steel    Racks 
will    save    time  and   ma- 
terials in  your  store-room. 

Rough  wooden  shelves  rip  the 
bottoms  off  paper  boxes  of  small 
hardware,  and  cause  delays  and  losses 
when  the  contents  are  scattered  on 
the  floor. 

Paper  boxes  will  take  lots  of  pun- 
ishment on  the  smooth  Durand  Steel 
Racks  without  breaking. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  conve- 
nient, commodious,  compact  and  easy 
to  keep  clean.  They  help  you  con- 
serve and  protect  your  materials. 

We  will  gladly  prepare  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  on 
Steel  Rack  or  Locker  Equipments. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1S0S  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 
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Nothing  Promotes  Health 
Like  Pure  Water 

ipoIanOJater 

LEADS  ALL 
NATURAL  AND  AERATED  f 

The  Finest 
Table  Water  Known 

Foremost  in 
Reputation,  Purity 
and  Medicinal 
Properties. 

Illustrated,  descriptive 
and  historical  booklet 
JJj_L(i)  J|:  tree  on  request. 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS,  Inc.  f 

South  Poland,  Maine 

'$«!    New  York  Office:   1180  Broadway  1 
'iXX&U            Boston  Philadelphia         i 

£jjjpy     1 53  Franklin  St.     171  I  Chestnut  St.    \ 
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WHISKERS  AS  A  POLITICAL  ASSET 

WHAT  have  whiskers  to  do  with  vic- 
tory? At  first  thought,  you  would 
say,  nothing,  except  perhaps  to  tell  how 
the  wind  blows.  For  you  have  visions  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  who  were 
smooth-faced,  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  wore  no  more  facial  adornment  than  a 
narrow  hirsute  strip  in  front  of  the  imperial 
ears.  And  you  think  of  Washington,  who 
shaved  daily.  Yet,  according  to  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  facial  adornment  in 
political  battles  almost  inevitably  stands 
for  victory.  What  is  denied  a  whiskered 
man  on  the  battle-field  is  given  him  on  the 
party  rostrum.  Says  The  Post  Dispatch, 
in  a  highly  rhetorical  mood: 

The  hirsute  maxillary  process  which  em- 
bellishes the  physiognomy  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  is  being  hailed  as>  an  oriflamme  of 
victory  by  those  Republicans  who  have 
made  researches  into  the  weighty  branch 
of  science  known  as  the  political  history  of 
beards.  For,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
fifteen  elections  previous  to  the  present  one, 
in  which  Democrats  have  been  pitted  against 
Republicans,  the  manly  decorations  of  the 
chin  have  been  overwhelmingly  triumphant 
on  the  side  of  the  G.  O.  P.  Only  three  un- 
whiskered  Democrats — Buchanan,  Cleve- 
land, and  Wilson — have  been  able  to  over- 
come their  hairless  handicap  and  make 
their  way  to  the  White  House  since  1856; 
and  Wilson's  victory,  from  the  bearded 
point  of  view,  was  not  one  to  brag  of,  for 
he  was  opposed  to  antagonists  unmanned 
by  the  razor — Taft  and  Roosevelt. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  eleven  Re- 
publican victories,  seven  have  been  won  by 
exponents  of  the  virile  lambrequins,  while 
only  three  bewhiskered  Republicans  have 
been  compelled  to  let  the  banner  of  their 
beards  droop  in  defeat.  And  of  the  three, 
Benjamin  Harrison  really  fought  a  draw 
with  Grover  Cleveland,  vanquishing  him 
once  and  being  vanquished  by  him  once. 

Candidate  Hughes's  beard  was  formerly  a 
belligerent  reddish  brown,  verging  toward 
sandy  at  the  edges.  But  it  is  now  almost 
quite  gray,  and  in  places  it  is  silver,  like  the 
white  plume  of  Navarre.  These  masculine 
insignia,  burgeoning  luxuriously  upon  the 
jaw,  cheeks,  and  upper  lip  of  the  former 
Justice,  are  being  acclaimed  by  his  thought- 
ful followers  as  a  propitious  omen,  and, 
more  than  this,  as  an  inspiring  battle-flag, 
rallying  the  party  with  brave  hopes  for  the 
future  and  proud  memories  of  the  puissance 
of  Republican  beards  of  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  Republican  can- 
didate, John  C.  Fremont,  was  the  possessor 
of  a  heroic  beard,  and  that  he  was  sent  into 
eclipse  by  the  smooth-shaven  countenance 
of  James  Buchanan.  But  this  can  not  alto- 
gether be  counted  a  defeat,  for  Republi- 
canism was  then  in  swaddling-clothes  and 
Fremont's  downfall  paved  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  another  Republican  devotee  of 
the  beard,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Certain  portraits  of  a  smooth-shaven 
Lincoln  are  extant,  but  these  are  regarded 
as  almost  apocryphal  by  devotees  of  the 
whisker.  The  official  portrait  of  Lincoln 
in  the  Presidential  gallery  at  the  White 
House  is  adorned  with  a  beard.  Against 
this  handicap  Stephen  A.  Douglas's  closely 
razored  visage  and  even  McClellan's  mili- 
tary mustaches  could  not  prevail. 

The  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson,  whose 


face  was  reaped  by  the  barber's  sickle,  could 
not  be  considered  a  point  in  favor  of  the 
beardless,  for  it  was  due  to  an  accident. 
Grant's  closely  cropped  beard  was  like  a 
meteor  of  ill-omen  for  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  affronted  the  chin's  masculine  preroga- 
tive by  reducing  his  beard  to  a  tuft  under- 
neath the  lower  lip,  and  also  for  Horace 
Greeley,  whose  beard  was  confined  to  a 
semicircular  fringe. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes's  flowing  beard  was 
a  snare  in  which  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  smooth 
of  face,  was  fatally  entangled.  James  A. 
Garfield,  also  the  possessorjof  lush  whiskers, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  mustaches 
and  imperial  of  Winfield  S.  Hancock. 

Then  came  a  reverse  most  sad,  when 
James  G.  Blaine's  proud  maxillary  banner 
was  lowered  before  the  mustachioed  coun- 
tenance of  Grover  Cleveland.  But  revenge 
came  four  years  later,  when  Benjamin  Har- 
rison's beard  prevailed  over  the  harvested 
face  of  Cleveland.  However,  Cleveland 
defeated  Harrison  in  the  next  election. 

Then  came  an  era  of  whiskerless  states- 
men which  persisted  until  the  nomination 
of  Hughes.  This  event  is  regarded  as  a 
return  of  the  beard  to  its  own,  for  he  is 
the  first  Presidential  candidate  boasting 
the  adornment  of  facial  decorations  since 
Harrison  was  defeated  by  Cleveland  in 
1891.  In  the  Republican  Convention  the 
Hughes  whiskers  easily  overpowered  the 
smooth  faces  of  Henry  Ford  and  Senator 
Borah,  and  the  mustaches  of  Root,  Bur- 
ton, and  Roosevelt.  And  to  clinch  the 
G.  0.  P.'s  trust  in  the  beard  as  a  battle-flag, 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  whose  chin  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  current  political  life, 
was  chosen  as  a  running-mate  for  Hughes. 

Republicans  ask  what,  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, can  Wilson  and  Marshall,  with  his 
neat  mustache,  hope  to  accomplish  against 
the  hirsute  luxuriance  of  Hughes  and  Fair- 
banks combined.  But  the  Democrats 
point  to  the  singular  fact  that  the  only 
three  Democrats  who  have  attained  the 
White  House  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Republican  party  were  smooth-shaven  men. 
To  this  the  Republicans  retort  that  the 
beardless  faces  of  Tilden,  Bryan,  and  Par- 
ker availed  them  nothing;  that  Bryan  has 
been  defeated  three  times,  and  that  even 
Cleveland  was  once  overcome. 

It  is  quite  proper  that  the  beards  of 
Hughes  and  Fairbanks  should  be  consid- 
ered portentous,  for  that  manly  adornment 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  history. 
In  the  "first  place,  purists  insist  there  is  a 
difference  to  be  drawn  between  beard  and 
whiskers.  Beard  is  the  more  haughty  and 
inclusive  term — the  remnants  left  upon  the 
cheeks,  after  the  chin  has  been  reaped  with 
the  razor,  are  accurately  called  whiskers. 

The  races  of  mankind  able  to  grow 
beards  have  mostly  held  them  in  high 
honor,  as  the  sign  of  full  manhood.  Also 
the  beard  shrinks  from  the  profane  hand; 
a  tug  at  the  beard  is  sudden  pain  and  dis- 
honor. The  Roman  Senator  sat  like  a  car- 
ven  thing  until  the  wondering  Goth  touched 
his  long  beard;  but  then  he  struck,  altho 
he  died  for  the  blow.  With  the  Moham- 
medan peoples  the  beard,  as  worn  by  an 
unshaven  prophet,  has  ever  been  in  high  re- 
nown. But  there  have  been  exceptions, 
based  on  utility  rather  than  esthetics,  when 
the  beard  has  been  sacrificed.  Such  was 
the  Turkish  Sultan  who  shaved  his  whiskers, 
explaining  that  now  his  Vizier  would  have 
nothing  to  lead  him  by. 

In  the  United  States,  tastes  in  beards 
have   fluctuated   with   the   fashions.    Thej 
fathers  of  the  country  were  shaven  men— 
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ELECTRIC  CRANKING  UGH 


It  is  Good  ^ to  be  the  Owner 
of  a  De/co  Equipped  Car 
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Five  years  ago  the  Delco 
System  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
electric  cranking  field- 
Today  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  owners  of  Delco 
equipped  cars  are  the  living  proof 
of  Delco  quality. 

Five  years  of  continuous  ser- 
vice under  all  sorts  of  operating 
conditions  have  thoroughly 
established  Delco  leadership. 

And  contracts  for  the  coming 
year  aggregating  equipment  for 
almost  four  hundred  thousand 
more  cars  are  a  fitting  endorse- 
ment by  both  manufacturer  and 
owner  of  the  unfailing  efficiency 
of  the  Delco  System. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Fair's  Gold  Medal 
Irises 

Highest  Award  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

The  wonderful  col- 
lection of  Irises  exhib- 
ited at  San  Francisco  came  from 
Wyomissing.  It  included  a  large 
number  of  my  own  seedlings,  as 
well  as  the  best  new  European  in- 
troductions, and  was  given  the 
highest  award — the  Panama-Pacific 
Gold  Medal. 

During  recent  years  I  have  found  the 
hybridizing  and  raising  of  seedling 
Irises  a  very  interesting  pastime.  From 
the  many  thousands  I  have  raised  I 
have  selected  only  the  varieties  which 
I  consider  to  be  the  very  best.  Those 
who  have  seen  them  here  and  abroad 
pronounce  them  very  beautiful  —  a 
great  advance  over  the  older  kinds. 

"  While  for  extreme  delicacy  of  coloring,  com- 
bined with  great  size  and  unusual  fragrance. 
theFarr  Iriseswere  unsurpassed." — Gardeners1 
Chronicle.  London,  April  20,  iqi6. 

I  am  sure  if  you  are  interested  in  growing  extra  fine 
things — things  out  of  the  ordinary — you  will  want  to 
try  some  of  these  Irises  in  your  garden.  You  will 
find  them  described  and  illustrated  in  colors,  with  up- 
wards of  500  other  varieties,  in  my  book — 

FARR'S  HARDY  PLANT  SPECIALTIES 

(edition  1915-1916),  a  manual  of  Irises,  Peonies, 
Phloxes,  and  other  hardy  garden  favorites.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR— WYOMISSING  NURSERIES  CO. 

101  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Fenna. 


Godowsky 

has  made  a  wonderful  record 
of  Liszt's  Concert  Etude 
Number  Two  (N.  141 84)  for 
piano-players  on 

RYTHMODIIf 
.KCC8D  MUSIC  ROUSli. 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to 
play  this  for  you  —  hear 
Godowsky  himself. 

Write  for  complete  cata- 
logue and  monthly  bulletins 
of  new  Rythmodiks. 
Address  Dept.  B 
AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY 
437  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Within  a 
year  this  mark  will  be  printed  500,000,000  times. 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you   will   be   particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER,  M.D. 

Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases :  Pedia- 
trician to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics.  Medico-Chirurgical  College.etc.etc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

800.  CtoJi,  344  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
FmJt  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


recall  the  portraits  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Monroe. 
They  also  wore  wigs,  and,  strange  to  say, 
as  fashion  began  to  dictate  that  the  artificial 
hair  should  be  removed  from  the  head,  it 
also  permitted  the  natural  hair  to  grow 
upon  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  jaws.  The  hey- 
day of  the  beard  came  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War — note  the  whiskers  of  the  great 
military  leaders  on  both  sides — Grant  and 
Lee,  Sherman  and  Jackson,  and  so  on. 
From  1860  to  1884  the  country  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  whiskered  Presidents, 
Cleveland  having  had  the  distinction  of 
breaking  simultaneously  the  rule  of  the 
Republicans  and  the  political  ascendency 
of  the  beard. 


A  HUMORIST  AND  HIS  WRIST-WATCH 

MARK  TWAIN  once  visited  New  York 
in  a  white  duck  suit  in  midwinter, 
but  even  he  never  appeared  in  Alabama 
wearing  a  wrist-watch.  That  was  left 
for  Irvin  Cobb,  who  invaded  Belgium 
when  the  Germans  did.  Each  disapproved 
of  the  other's  presence,  but  the  Germans 
stayed;  Cobb  came  home.  Now  he  shows 
his  mettle  by  invading  Alabama  with  a 
horologic  bracelet.  He  didn't  land  in 
jail,  as  in  Belgium,  but  perhaps  Alabama 
was  too  stunned  to  think  what  to  do.  The 
matter  is  not  over  yet,  however.  Con- 
necticut has  taken  notice  of  it.  The  South, 
notes  the  Hartford  Courant,  much  as  it 
loves  Cobb  and  his  writings,  did  not  take 
at  all  kindly  to  his  wrist-watch.  The 
writer  in  the  Connecticut  paper  tells  us: 

Cobb  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
wife  was  a  resident  of  Savannah,  so  the 
South  claims  both  of  them.  What  was  more 
natural  than  to  invite  the  fat  man  with 
the  enchanted  pen  to  speak  to  the  old 
veterans  who  followed  Lee  through  the 
war  between  the  States?  He  went  to 
Birmingham  and  made  the  address,  im- 
pressing the  aged  soldiers  with  his  great- 
ness both  intellectually  and  physically, 
just  as  he  did  the  newspaper  men  of  Hart- 
ford a  year  ago.  Everything  went  well, 
and  his  speech  was  considered  as  big  a 
success  as  his  "Speaking  of  Operations," 
until  a  reporter  of  the  Birmingham  Ncivs 
discovered  that  he  had  a  wrist-watch 
anchored  to  his  left  arm. 

It  isn't  recorded  yet  whether  any  other 
members  of  the  vast  audience  saw  the 
watch  or  not,  but  the  reporter  did,  and  he 
wrote  a  story  about  it  for  his  paper.  Then 
the  tumult  began,  and  Irvin  is  in  the  hot- 
test kind  of  hot  water.  One  critic  remarked 
that  the  country  has  no  grudge  against 
Cobb,  but  henceforth  immunity  is  not 
guaranteed  bim.  The  South  would  as 
soon  see  a  lion  wearing  a  corsage  bouquet, 
or  a  leopard  with  a  vanity-box  dangling 
from  his  glorious  neck  as  he  strutted 
through  his  Kongo  estate.  Dan  Patch, 
calling  for  mayonnaise  dressing  on  his 
alfalfa  salad,  would  make  no  greater  com- 
motion in  Alabama  than  Cobb's  wearing 
a  wrist-watch. 

Everybody  with  a  pen  down  in  Dixie 
is  making  some  sort  of  explanation  why 
their  own  Cobb,  Southern-born  and  South- 
ern-bred, should  be  caught  red-handed  in 
the  Beau  Brunimell  class.  One  friendly 
sympathizer  thinks  Irvin  may  have 
contracted    the    habit    while    in    Europe 
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ENGLISH 

Speech  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H.  Vlzetelly,  Lltt.D.,  LL.D. 

"A  good  book — sound 
and  always  stimulat- 
ing." —  Brander  Mai- 
thews.  Litt.D.,  LL.D..  Columbia  Univ.  "One 
of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  subject." — Prof.  Ray- 
mond Weeks,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univ.  "Very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  book."- — Prof.  Geo.  Trumbull  Laid, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  Univ.  "Clear  and  accurate,  inter- 
esting at  every  point.". — Prof.C.  H.Grandgent,  Harvard 
Univ.  "A  great  amount  of  valuable  information." — 
Prof. F.H.Stoddard,  Ph.D.,  New  York  Univ. 
An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  with  chapters  on  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
the  value  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  use  of  the  grammar 
in  the  study  of  the  English  tongue.  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  1 


The  Greatest  Novel 
Ever  Written 


is  generally  conceded  to  be  Vanity  Fair, 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  contemporary  and 
sole  rival  of  Charles  Dickens  as  a  master 
story-teller.  His  other  romances  are  hardly 
a  whit  behind  it,  indeed  they  are  not  ro- 
mances, but  life  —  intense,  palpitating, 
vital  —  books  that  hold  your  absorbed 
interest  from  the  first   page  to  the  last. 

A  lucky  purchase  for  cash  enables  us 
to  offer  you  at  a  sweeping  reduction 

Thackeray's  Complete  Works 
Publisher's  Price,  $22.50 
Yours  To-day  for  $12.50 

Payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  one  dollar 

Ten  large  volumes,  bound  in  olive  cloth, 
printed  in  bold,  clear  type  on  tine  paper,  each 
with  a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  numer- 
ous illustrations.  A  splendid  set  to  own  your- 
self or  to  offer  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  or  dear  one. 

Sent  prepaid  to  your  address  on  receipt  of  one  dolla'". 
Returnable  to  us  at  our  expense  within  ten  days  if  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Act  quickly,  as  the  number 
of  sets  is  limited  and  delay  will  mean  disappointment 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourlh'Avemie,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  set  of  Thackeray  s 
Works,  as  advertised,  for  which,  if  satisfactory,  I  agree 
to  pay  £12.50  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1.00,  you  to 
ret  urn  the  dollar  remitted  herewith  if  I  decide  not  tokeep 
the  books.        L.  D.  8-1 2-16. 
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watching  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  for 
it  is  explained  that  British  soldiers  wear 
wrist-watches  on  account  of  the  great 
convenience  of  such  timepieces.  The 
Indian  soldiers,  it  is  further  explained, 
also  use  wrist-watehe  ,  yet  they  do  it  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather.  Bui  then,  it 
is  argued  by  another  set  of  writers,  Cobb 
isn't  a  soldier,  probably  never  fired  a  gun 
in  his  life,  has  always  fired  ink,  and  that 
it  is  beyond  understanding  that  a  man  with 
scarlet-colored  Kentucky  blood  in  him,  a 
man  who  is  half  as  big  as  Breathitt  County, 
and  who  eats  throe  good  meals  a  day, 
should  succumb  to  this  sort  of  fad.  They 
:i\  the  wrist-watch  does  not  suit  him, 
that  it  docs  not  agree  with  him  or  his 
readers,  and  that  either  an  explanation,  an 
apology,  or  an  assurance  that  he  will 
abolish  the  habit  is  a  matter  of  common 
justice.  Irvin  Cobb  should  not  wear  any- 
thing, they  say,  in  Alabama  or  New  York, 
thai  he  dassont  wear  in  Kentucky,  and 
that  is  all  thai  Alabama  asks  of  him. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  affair  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  a  Kentucky  judge 
who  happened  to  be  in  Birmingham  saw 
the  watch  on  Irvin,  and  as  a  result  came 
near  leaving  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  apoplexy.  The  Kentucky  judge's  idea 
of  Cobb  and  of  his  wrist-watch  is  reported 
by  a  Southern  newspaper  as  follows: 

"Irvin,  me  boy,"  says  the  Judge,  "whut's 

gittin'  into  ye,  anyhow?     Ye  want  raised 

that  away.     Ye  ain't  made  fur  t'  tote  sech 

a  burden.     It  ain't  in  th'  blood  o'  Kain- 

uckians  to  kerry  on  that  away.     Th'  folks 

lere  at  homo  want  lookin'  fur  this  blow 

>'low  th'  belt.     Of  course  I'll  try  t'  keep 

lown   any   public    demonstration    against 

vhut   ye'vo   done,   but   yo   know    I    can't 

llus  handle  old  Vox  Pop,  an'  I  heard  jest 

few  minutes  ago  that  he  was  a-thinkin'  o' 

rit in'  something  about  this  fur  The  Daily 

Ivening  News.     Ef  I  wus  you,  Irvin,  I'd 

it    rid  o'   that   thing  kinder  quiet  like,  ef 

had  t'  take  somethin'  fur  it." 

From  an  outsider's  view-point,  it  seems 

tho  Cobb  was  in  a  pretty  bad  scrape 

ith     his     Southern     friends.       Alabama 

ntlemen    can    excuse    many    things,    but 

seems   that  wearing  a  wrist-watch  in 

at  State,  even  for  so  great  a  Southerner 

Cobb,  is  not  pardonable. 


E  "CARDINAL  MERCIER"  FUND 

'  INCE  report  made  in  The  Literary 
Digest  for  July  8,  additional  contri- 
tions   to   this    Fund    have   been   received 
the  amount   of  $404.16,  making  a  total 
<  1*7,787.56.    Following  is  the  list  of  addi- 
!  contributors: 

lo. 00—  Emily  Reynolds  Gilpin. 

15.00  Each — Philip,    Mis*..    Ladies'    Aid   Society,    M.  E. 
i.  M.  S.  Hinton;  Delia  R.  Robbing. 

1.00  Each — Nettle  Hand;  Miss  Elizabeth  V  Burton's 
Silay  School  Class;  A  Friend;  Mrs.  Edith  C.  Miller;  A 
sdiribcr  to  The  Digest;  D.  L  Summey;  C.  L.  raomrt; 
\M  L.  Steele. 

loo  Each — Geo.  L.  Griswold:  Miss  A.  Wodehouae;  m,, 

^  I'.;  Miss  .1.  Beatty;  \  Friend;  W,  G.  Shaw;  L.  A. 
P'litt;  Josephine  Mozart ;  \nne  B.  Shine:  C.  i".  Elnney: 
\V  -v  Bible  Class.  M.  E.  Church;  Mrs.  G.  II.  Fonde;  l-\ 
Filmc;  Anonymous. 

!j)0  Each— T.  A.  P.;   W.  Solwin  Miller;  Geo.  M    Settle. 

i  1)0  Eaoh — Minnie  S.   McGaffey;    Mrs    Alice  C.  Brown; 
"«';    Mrs.  Samuel  Evans;  Adrienne  Brwin;    Kmh  \'. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  E.  Wilkin*.  Anonymous;   Cynthia  M. 
[eaale  D.  Fraser;  M.  E   1  owden. 

i p  Each — Ceeil  W.  Watson;  G.  W.  C,risK.  Sr.,  Blanche 
1  )l  1  \\  .  B.  Hughes;  Anonymous;  Anonymous;  Anony- 
mol  Mrs.  B.  C.Faj  .  Martin  Frederick  Flcke,  Jr. 

1  CELLANE0U8  — J700,  "C":  J41.66,  Grace  Church, 
Nil  v;  Jis.as.  Nntlev.  N.  I  .  Women's  Mlss'y  Soc'y,  St. 
'»'  ■  ongr.  Church;  J7. so.  Don  M.  Burton;   jj.j.s.  B.  C. 

x  >n;  tn.so.  M.  M.  Mansell;  J4.00.  Anonymoua 

Tot»l $    404.16 

Previously  acknowledged 7,383.40 

Orand  total  to  date  of  August  2nd,  Inclusive    $7,787.56 
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One  of  the  great  enjoyments 
of  golf  is  the  bottle  or  glass 
of  Coca-Cola  that  awaits  you 
at  the  19th  hole. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames   encourage  substitution. 

THE  COCA -COLA    COMPANY 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Send,  for  free  "booklet, 
"The  Romanee  of  Coea-Cola." 
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A  Happy  Marriage 

depends  largely  on  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  about  self  and  sex  and  their  relation  to  life 
and  health.  This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correctly  from  ordi- 
nary everyday  sources. 

SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling.  A.M..M.D. 
imparts  in   a  clear  whole- 
some way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
W  Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.   Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated.       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her 
$2.00  postpaid  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
PURITAN  PUB.  CO.         769  Perry  Building,         PHILA.,  PA. 


Don't  try  to 
memorize  these  letters — you  will  see  them  ajrain. 


outlined  in 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Pcdrwiek  Cooper.  A  most  valuable  liook  which  »ng- 
erst*  a  mot  hod  of  Bible  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
Tellt  how  to  orjranize  and  conduct  Bible  study  classes:  how  to 
::t'  -rest  In  them  :  how  to  show  their  practical  ralue  to-day; 
how  to  reach  and  hold  young  men  ;  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side  of  the  Bible,  etc..  etc.  With  fascinatin;  d 
tions  of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  foreign  lands.  Price,  f  I  00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Is  There  a  Basis  For  the 

"Illiterate  Poor  Whites" 

Idea  About  the  South? 

This  unwarranted  question  has  been  a  deterrent  factor  to 
many  business  men  of  other  sections  who  have  contemplated 
the  inauguration  of  advertising  campaigns  in  the  Southern 
field.  It  had  its  inception  during  and  just  following  the  Re- 
construction Period,  but  has  had  no  basis  in  fact  for  years. 


First  let  us  study  the  "  illiteracy' '  feature  by  con- 
sulting the  following  table  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  showing  " Statistics  of  Illiteracy 
Among  the  Whites  in  the  South  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Whole,  1870-1910": 


YEAR 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  SOUTH 

1870 

11.5  Per  eft. 

23.4  Per  d: 

1880 

9.4 

<( 

20.7   " 

1890 

7.7 

(< 

14.9   " 

1900 

6.2 

(< 

11.7   " 

1910 

5.0 

(< 

8.0   " 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  white  illiteracy 
in  the  South  shows  a  decrease  for  the  40  year  period  of  15.4 
per  cent,  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  6.5  per  cent;  which  has  enabled 
the  South  to  decrease  her  excess  from  11.9  per  cent  to  only 
3  per  cent.  And  Southern  educational  progress  since  1910 
has  been  remarkable — one  state  has  built  an  average  of  more 
than  one  school  house  per  day,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
there  have  been  established  in  one  Southern  city  two  univer- 
sities endowed  at  almost  $1,500,000.  With  the  same  rate  of 
decrease  holding  good  since  1910  that  was  current  in  the  1900- 
1910  period,  the  Southern  percentage  of  white  illiteracy 
obviously  exceeds  that  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole  by  such  a  small 
amount  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

As  far  as  the  ''poor"  portion  is  concerned,  statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1912  show  that  the  estimated 
true  value  of  total'  wealth,  both  taxable  and  exempt,  was  as 
follows:  The  United  States,  $187,739,071,090;  The  South, 
$37,938,964,488. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  South  is  therefore  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  S.  Census 
for  1910  shows  that  the  South  contains  about  23  per  cent  of  the  white 
population  of  the  U.  S.  Therefore  the  Southern  percentage  of  total 
wealth  is  but  3  per  cent  less  than  the  Southern  percentage  of 
total  white  population — -a  remarkable  sectional  showing  in  considera- 
tion of  the  enormous  amounts  of  wealth  concentrated  in  certain  limited 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  above  indisputable  facts  are  positive  proof  that  the  com- 
mercial bugbear  of  the  "Poor  Illiterate  Whites"  of  the  South 
is  only  a  myth  that  cannot  stand  the  test  of  facts  and  figures. 

Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  undersigned  repre- 
sentative daily  newspapers 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  infor- 
mation relative  to  merchan- 
dising possibilities  of  spe- 
cific commodities  in  their 
respective  sections  of  the 
South. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Gadsden  Times-News 
Mobile  Item 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian-American 
Augusta  Herald 
Macon  Telegraph 
Waycross  Journal-Herald 

MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez  Democrat 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville   News 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol   Herald-Courier 
Chattanooga  News 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Real  Answer. — "  Whom  does  the 
baby  resemble?  " 

"  Every  other  baby  that  I  ever  saw." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Time's  Changes.—"  You  and  your  sister 
are  twins,  are  you  not?  " 

"  We  were  in  childhood.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  is  five  years  younger  than  I." — 
Puck. 


In  War-Time.— "  Why  is  it  we  don't 
hear  any  more  complaints  about  defective 
life-preservers  on  ships?  " 

"  Nobody  has  timo  to  put  them  on." — 
.1  uiLge. 


As  It's  Done  Now. — "  Professor,  I  want 
to  take  up  international  law.  What  course 
of  study  would  you  recommend?  " 

"•  Constant  target  practise." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Packing  for  Vacation. — "  Jack?  " 

"  Yes?  " 

"  Can't  you  bring  some  fat  friend  home 
to  dinner?  I  positively  must  have  some 
heavyweight  to  sit  on  my  trunk." — Life. 


Nowadays. — Her  Father — "  Can  you 
support  my  daughter  in  the  style  to  which 
sho  has  been  accustomed?  " 

Lover — "  No-o,  sir." 

Hub  Father— "  Then  take  her,  young 
man.  I  was  afraid  you  thought  you 
I  could." — Pack. 


He  Owns  Up. — "  Simple,  Simon  went 
afishing  in  his  mother's  pail." 

"  Not  so  simple  at  that,"  declared  the 

unateur    sportsman.       "  I've    spent    time 

iiul  money  getting  to  a  place  where  the 

likelihood   of   catching   fish   was   no   whit 

greater." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Worst  Possible. — Jones  (to  his 
;rocer) — "  You  seem  angry,  Mr.  Brown." 

Hiidwn — "  1  am.  The  inspector  of 
.eights  and  measures  has  just  been  in." 

Jones — "  Ha,  ha  I  He  caught  you  giving 
fteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  did  he?  " 

Brown — ."Worse  than  that.  Ho  said 
ii  been  giving  seventeen." — Tit-Hits. 


Proficient,     Anyway. — "  Did     the     new 

chauffeur  fill  the  bill?  " 

"  No.      But   he   came   near   filling    the 

hospital." — Browning's  Magazine. 


Nature-Faking.— A  Long  Island  teacher 
as  recounting  (lie  story  of  Red  Riding 
ood.     After  describing  the  woods  and  the 

id  animals  that  flourished  therein,  she 

(led: 

"  Suddenly    Uvd    Hiding    Hood    beard    a 

at  noise.  Sho  turned  about,  and  what 
li  you  suppose  she  saw  standing  there, 
(zing   at    her   and    showing   all    its  sharp, 

lite  teeth:'  " 

'  Teddy  Roosevelt  !  "  volunteered  one  of 
th  boys. — New  York  Times. 


nformed. — A  famous  scientist  was  pres- 
et a  dinner  at  which  one  of  the  quests 
an  to  deride  philosophy.     He  went   on 
ely  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  word 
" Ihilosopher  "   was  but  another  way  of 
selling  "fool." 

What  is  your  opinion,  professor?  " 
h'ksked,  smiling.  "  Is  there  much  distance 
'"  .vcen  them?  " 

he  professor  surveyed  his  ris-a-ns 
dy  for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  polite 
,  responded: 

Sometimes  only  the  width  of  a  table." 
— \it-Bits. 


k 
b< 


He  Stuck  to  the  Truth.— She — "  How 
did  you  dare  tell  father  that  you  have  a 
prospect  of  $50,000  a  year?  " 

Hk — "  Why,  I  have,  if  I  marry  you." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


As  It  Is  To-day. — Penitentiary  Guard 
— "  Convict  411  is  not  in  his  cell,  sir  !  " 

Warden—"  That's  all  right !  He's  still 
hunting  for  the  ball  he  lost  on  the  links 
this  afternoon !  "—Life. 


His  Way  Out. — Wife — "  Do  you  object 
to  my  having  $200  a  month  spending 
money?  " 

Husband — "  Certainly  not,  if  you  can 
find  it  anywhere." — Judge. 

Far  Outnumbered. — Jaspar — "  Many  a 
wise  word  is  spoken  in  jest." 

Jumpuppe — "  Yes,  but  they  can't  com- 
pare with  the  number  of  foolish  ones  that 
are  spoken  in  earnest." — Life. 


The  Best  of  Reasons. — Mrs.  Parker — 
""Now,  young  man,  why  aren't  you  at 
the  Front?  " 

Young  Man  (milking  cow)—"  'Cos  there 
ain't  any  milk  that  end,  missus!" — Tit-Bits. 


A  New  Economy. — "  He  was  always 
trying  to  save  himself  trouble." 

"And  did  he  succeed?  " 

"  Yes.  He  has  saved  up  a  whole  lot 
more  than  he  can  take  care  of." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Back  to  Nature. — "  Serve  the  champagne 
in  tin  cups,  Oscar,"  directed  the  owner  of 
the  bungalow. 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  These  hunting  parties  like  to  rough 
it  a  trifle."— The  Wasp. 


Genuine. — Dasher — "  I  don't  believe 
the  war-films  we  saw  last  night  were  taken 
at  the  front." 

Mrs.  Dasher — "  Of  course  they  were; 
didn't  you  notice  the  bullet-holes  at  the 
end  of  each  reel?  " — Puck. 


Immaterial. — "  Scientists  are  now  gener- 
ally agreed  that  drunkenness  is  a  disease, 
and  that  the  man  who  drinks  should  be 
treated  by  a  physician." 

"  Oh,  well,  most  men  who  drink  don't 
care  who  treats  them." — Tit-Bits. 


That  Settles  It.— The  Punkintown  Liter- 
ary Society  has  decided  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays  because  some  of  the 
language  in  them  is  so  impolite  that 
Shakespeare  would  have  been  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  use  it. — Washington  Star. 


Her  Love-Potion. — A  young  woman  who 
thought  she  was  losing  her  husband's 
affection  went  to  a  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter  for  a  love-powder.  The 
mystery-woman  told  her: 

"  Get  a  raw  piece  of  beef,  out  flat,  about 
an  inch  thick.  Slice  an  onion  in  two,  and 
rub  the  meat  on  both  sides  with  it.  Put 
on  pepper  and  salt,  and  toast  it  on  each 
side  over  a  red  coal-fire.  Drop  on  it  three 
lumps  of  butter  and  two  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and  get  him  to  oat  it." 

The  young  wife  did  so,  and  her  husband 
loved  her  ever  after. — Tit-Bits. 


Ever  Sit  Down 

for  a  Chat 
with  Your  Pipe? 

There  is  a  type  of  smoker  who  sits  down  to 
a  pipeful  of  tobacco  as  he  would  to  talk  over 
old  times  with  a  friend.  A  pipe  is  a  comrade 
to  this  sort  of  man,  with  an  individuality  of 
its  own,  no  more  to  be  hindered  from  express- 
ing its  ideas  by  the  interference  of  business 
than  an  acquaintance  would  be  who  had 
dropped  in  for  a  half  hour's  chat. 

It  is  this  type  of  smoker  that  forms  the 
majority  of  buyers  of  Edgeworth  Smoking 
Tobacco. 

Edgeworth  appeals  largely  to  the  particular 
smoker,  to  the  man  who  devotes  much  time 
and  thought  to  his  tobacco.  Among  the 
crowd,  the  men  who  smoke  with  equal  satis- 
faction anything  that  happens  to  be  at  hand, 
it  is  comparatively  unknown. 

Rather,  it  is  to  those  men  who  have 
switched  from  one  brand 
of  tobacco  to  another  with 
varying  success  that 
Edgeworth  may  bring 
complete  tobacco  satisfac- 
tion. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of 
them. 

We  won't  claim  be- 
forehand    that     you 
are,  or  that  you  will 
find    Edgeworth    the 
tobacco  you  havebeen 
hunting    for.     On 
the  contrary,  you 
may    like    it    no 
better    than    the 
tobacco  you  now 
smoke. 


But  to  enable 
you  to  determine 
for  yourself  whether  Edgeworth  is  the  tobacco 
for  you,  or  not,  we  will  send  you  free  of 
charge  a  sufficient  supply  to  make  the  test. 

Simply  put  your  name  and  address,  and — 
if  you  will — the  name  of  any  tobacco  dealer 
you  sometimes  patronize,  on  a  postcard  and 
mail  it  to  us.  We  will  send  you  a  liberal 
sample  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms:  Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Which  of  the  two  you  will  like  better,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say.  You  will  find  it  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  personal  choice,  as  Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed  are  the  same  to- 
bacco, only  in  different  forms. 

Plug  Slice  is  Edgeworth  tobacco  pressed 
into  a  solid  plug  and  then  cut  with  keen 
blades  into  neat  oblong  slices.  One  of  these 
slices  rubbed  up  between  your  hands  will 
make  a  nice  pipeful. 

The  Ready-Rubbed,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
already  prepared  for  the  pipe.  Special  ma- 
chines have  done  the  work  that  you  do  your- 
self if  you  use  the  Plug  Slice. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c.  for  pocket-size  tin.  50c  for 
large  tin,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  13c.  35c,  50c  and  $1.00.  It  is 
on  sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed  pre- 
paid where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

For  the  free  sample,  write  to  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  51st  St.,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same 
price  you  Mould  pay  jobber. 
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Here's  Your  Chance 

In  The  Executive  Position— Not  In  The  Ranks 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  for  every 
$15  and  $18  a  week  job;  but  the  $5,000 

a  year  executive  positions  go  begging  for  com- 
petent men.  A  recent  ad  in  a  big  daily  for  a 
$15  a  week  man  brought  171  answers.  An  ad 
on  the  same  page  for  a  $5,000  a  year  man  did 
not  bring  a  single  applicant— NOT  ONE! 
This  shows  what  terrific  competition  the  small- 
salaried  man  is  up  against.  And  it  shows  what 
a  tremendous  shortage  there  must  be  of  men 
who  are  equipped  for  the  big  jobs. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  for 
the  Big  $5000  a  Year  Job! 

There  are  executive  and  managerial  posi- 
tions paying  $35  to  $100,  and  more,  a  week, 
which  you  could  fill  if  you  simply  had  the 
training  which  is  now  available  through  the 
LaSaile  Course  and  Service  in  Higher  Business 
Training.  This  Course  and  Service  was  planned  and 
perfected  by  business  leaders,  specialists  and  educa- 
tors, to  prepare  ambitious  men  for  responsible  posi- 
tions paying  high  salaries.  It  is  what  big  business 
men  themselves  recognize  as  supplying  in  the  most 
practical  way  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
knowledge  and  training  which  took  them  years  of  ex- 
perience and  research  to  acquire.    <*  *" 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

Keep  on  drawing  your  present  salary  while  we 
train  you  for  executive  responsibilities.  Learn 
in  your  spare  time  at  home.  Right  from  the 
start  you  can  put  into  practical,  every  day 
use  in  your  present  employment,  the  business 
knowledge  and  efficiency  methods  you  gain 
from  day  to  day.  This  Course  helps  you  solve  your 
immediate  problems  of  today  and  prepares  you  for 
the  bigger  responsibilities  of  tomorrow. 

A  Free  Consulting  Service 

enables  you  to  have  solved  by  experts,  any 
problems  affecting  your  own  business  or  per- 
sonal efficiency.  This  service  is  invaluable  to 
business  men,  department  managers  and  executives, 
many  of  whom  have  enrolled  for  the  LaSaile  Course. 

Small  Cost — Easy  Payments 

The  money  invested  in  this  Course  and  Ser- 
vice is  small  and  may  be  paid  in  convenient 
monthly  payments  if  desired.  The  dividends 
are  large— big  in  practical  knowledge  gained, 
increased  earning  power,  development  of  self-confi- 
dence and  the  opening  of  your  eyes  to  opportunities 
you  are  now  missing. 

Get  This  Wonderful  Book 
"Business  Leadership" 

It  reveals  some  extraordinary  facts  and  figures  on  the 
high  cos4t  of  "Experience"  as  compared  with  the  low 
cost  of  "Knowledge"  which  the  LaSaile  Course  and 
Service  in  Higher  Business  Training  now  makes  avail- 
able to  men  seeking  higher  positions  in  the  business 
world.    Itisfree.    Simplymailcouponorpostalrequest. 

LaSaile  Extension  University,  Dept.  852-B    Chicago,  111. 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University'' 


It's  FREE 


Free  Book  Coupon 


1  He  Extension  University,  Dept.  85Z-B  Chicago, 

I  "The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me,    tree   and    postpaid,  I 
"Business  Leadership,"  also  full  particulars  of  your  I 
-  Business  Course  and  Service, 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Name. 


Address. 


\  New  Automatic  Adder  $?.50 

^V  Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.   It'sac- 

l\\     curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 

C=ipac.tv!)99,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work 

and  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 

owners.    Guaranteed    one   year.    Delivered 

complete,  $2. GO.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Dept.  13,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

By  Dr.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated  320  Pages 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
The  Only  Sex  Book  by  a  Noted  Authority 
Money  bach' if  not  sali'.l<<>/ 


ONLY 

1.00 

Postpaid 
In  plain  wrapper 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.,  706  Winston  Bldg., Philadelphia 


<THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

July  27. — The  British  forces  retake  most 
of  Delville  Wood,  by  extreme  shell 
concentration. 

July  28. — Longueval  passes  into  British 
control,  along  with  the  rest  of  Delville 
Wood,  according  to  London,  after  what 
the  British  call  the  most  terrific  battle 
of  the  war. 

July  30. — A  heavy  engagement  is  fought 
between  the  Delville  Wood  and  the 
Somme,  resulting  in  the  advance  of  the 
iritish  line  east  of  the  Waterlot  farm 
and  Trones  Wood,  as  well  as  the  cap- 
ture of  250  more  prisoners.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  attack  north  of 
the  Somme,  move  forward,  carrying 
German  positions,  until  they  reach  the 
outskirts  of  Maurepas. 

July  31. — The  British  report  a  few  new 
gains  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit,  but 
spend  most  of  their  energy  on  consoli- 
dating the  ground  won  the  day  before. 
The  French  find  considerable  trouble  in 
the  Hem  Wood,  where  a  number  of 
German  counter-attacks  are  repulsed. 

August  2. — The  Germans  suddenly  resume 
fierce  fighting  at  Verdun,  attacking  all 
along  the  line  from  Vaux-le-Chapitre  to 

.  the  Chenois  Wood,  where  the  French  are 
obliged  to  retire  slightly,  according  to 
London. 

THE    EASTERN    FRONT 

July  27. — The  Russians,  battling  around 
Brody,  take  nearly  7,000  more  pris- 
oners. Continuous  fighting  is  in  prog- 
ress along  the  rivers  Boldurovka  and 
Slonevka,  near  Brody,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  crossings. 

July  28. — Petrograd  announces  that  the 
Russian  advance  has  taken  Brody,  with 
9,000  prisoners  and  many  guns.  West 
of  Lutsk  the  Teutons  are  reported  re- 
treating, the  line  having  been  broken. 
On  a  fifty-mile  front  Russia  reports  con- 
sistent gains,  bringing  the  offensive 
about  fifty  miles  from  Lemberg. 
A  rumor  from  Lausanne  states  that  a 
Turkish  army  of  70,000  men  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  plains  of  Hungary 
as  a  defense  against  the  Russian  ad- 
vance. It  is  also  said  that  the  Em- 
peror has  gone  to  Budapest,  where  great 
excitement  prevails. 

July  29. — The  Russian  War  Office  avers 
that  the  Teuton  armies  have  fallen 
back,  south  of  the  Dniester,  toward 
Stanislau,  pursued  by  the  Czar's  men. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  their  advance  to 
date  is  set  by  Petrograd  at  350,000. 
Vienna  admits  retiring  between  the 
Turija  River  and  the  Brody-Kovel 
Railway,  while  Berlin  adds  the  ad- 
mission that  the  Russians  have  driven 
their  enemy  back  across  the  Stokhod. 

J  uly  30. — London  reports  that  the  Russian 
advancing  force  strikes  the  Kovel  line 
again,  breaking  over  trenches  and 
capturing  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners. 
In  the  regions  of  Kovel,  Brody,  Vol- 
hynia,  and  south  of  the  Dniester  in 
Galicia,  a  general  advance  is  claimed 
by  Petrograd. 

July  31. — General  Kaledine  and  his  forces 
obtain  full  control  of  the  Stokhod 
River,  and  the  advancing  Russians 
reach  the  (iraberki  and  Sereth  rivers, 
according  to  bulletins  from  the  Petro- 
grad War  Office. 

August  1. — At  the  point  where  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Stokhod,  a  terrific  battle  is 
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Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

13  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires.no  battery. 
A  small,  compact  instrument 
held  AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  in- 
serted. Reproduces  natural  voice 
tones  very  effectively;  no  "buz- 
zing." Manufactured  in  our  sur- 
gical instrument  department. 
Our  TRIAL  offer  and  testimonials 
will  interest  you. 

In  writing  today  for  illustrated 
booklet,  please  mention  our  book- 
let No.  17. 


OPTICIAN 

Mfrs.  Surerical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
237  Fiffh  Avenue,  New  York 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  European  war  lias  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  opK-i 
tunities  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  French  ,  German  orltaliar 
Now  is  the  time'  to  better  your  position  or  incrra 
your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly  and  easilj 
St  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Language-Phone  Meth 

and  Rosenthal's    Practical    Lingoutrr 
(Highest   Award  Panama-Pacific  Eipo<n. 
You   simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  at 
native    professor  pronounce  thefoin? 
language,   over  and  over,  until  you  knr, 
it.     Our  records  fit  all  talking  macliiDt 
.  Columbia,     Victor,   etc.      Write  for  fr> 
'"Language   Treatise"  and  particular? 
trial  offer   and  easv  payment  plan. 
The  Language-Phone  Meth. 
,  902  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  St,  V 


Use  Your 

Own 
Talking 
Machine 


BANKING    ByMai! 


Bfe  opportunities  await  ambitious  men  in  thebankiner  bus- 
iness  today.    America  is  fast  paining  a  leading  position 
in  world  finance.    New  domestic  and  foreign  banking  in- 
etitutions  are  organizing'  daily.    Our  new  course  and  text, 
just  completed  by  leading  banking*  and  financial  expers, 
makes  it  possible  for  thoBe  either  with  or  without  pr<?- 
vious  banking  experience  to  thoroughly  master  modern 
banking  in  all  its  departments,  at  home,  by  mail,  with- 
out interfering  with  present  duties.    Write  today  for 
free  book  on  Banking1  and  Finance,    Learn  how  we  can 
train  you  for  important  banking  positions.    Low  cost, 
easy  terms.    >Write  now   for  special  reduced  late 
scholarship  otter  to  those  enrolling  at  this  time.  > 

LaSaile  Extension  University.  Depi.  852-D.  A.  Chicago 
"World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  o(  forty  lessons:  in  the  history,  form,  stn 
ture   and   writing   of    the    Short   Story   taught 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwetn,  for  years   Editor  of  Mppinrott't. 
2  » 0-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOC 
Dr.  Esenwein  Dept.  71,  Springfield.  Mass. 

"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FUEE.  Home-study  Duma 
Science  courses.  For  home-making,  teaching  and  well-paid  positio 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  525  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago, 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


25th  Year 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

U.ofC.  (Div.RKhicago.  III. 


At  your  Grocer's.  If  he  does  n 
have  it.  send  us  his  name  and  a 
dress  with  35c  (Westof  Denver 40 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLAHD  ca 
Station  O  Louisville,  S 


i 


"Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hot*J|'_ 

McMillin    AUTO    BEC 

LiBht.  Compact.  Comfortable.    Only  $7.60  for  K» 
$8.60  other  medium  sized  cars,     bat'sfactionbua. 
teed.    Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping.       *u|u 
COMPANY,  Bo*  7-D,  Bellingham,  Wasn. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  « 
simple  thing 
patent.  Pro' 
r  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
■•Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  tc .Get  * 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  i 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH? 

ANn  How  TO  Makk  the  APPARATUS,  »  hnndy  ™J't'",,„5rron' 
amateur  or  the  expert.     Shows  how  to  m»k- »™g^  «(« 
trol  rv.-ry  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant. 
trattd  with  h.lpful  diagram*,  bv  mail.  M  emu.  , 

Funk  &  W.gaalh)  Company,  354  Fourth  Av«.,  N«* I,r 
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in  progress.  Berlin  ad  mils  a  slight 
retirement,  as  rumors  persist  that  Kovel 
and  Vladimir-Volynsk  arc  being  evacu- 
ated. From  Vienna  by  way  of  Copen- 
hagen comes  the  report  that  the  civilian 
population  is  leaving  Lemberg. 

Oalieia,  Petrograd  reports  driving  the 
Teutons  back  west  of  Bux?zacz  in  the 
direction  of  Halicz,  takingotie  thousand 
prisoners.  Berlin  reports  the  arrival 
of  Turkish  troops  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Lemberg. 

fust  2. — London  reports  the  Russian  ad- 
vance continuing,  with  a  gain  of  ten 
miles,  in  a  drive  on  Kovel. 

just  3. — A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam, 
claiming  to  come  from  an  official  Berlin 
source,  states  that  all  of  the  German 
.ind  Austrian  armies  on  the  Eastern 
front  have  been  put  under  the  su- 
preme command  of  Field-Marshal  von 
llindenburg. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

y  29. — Rome  claims  slight  advances  on 
Monte  Colbriecon,  toward  Ceraman 
Valley,  and  reports  the  repulse  of  many 
attacks. 

y  :{(). — According  to  Rome,  the  Italian 
infantry  succeeds  in  gaining  new  ground 
on  Tonezza  Plateau,  north  of  Monte 
Cimone,  while  in  the  Tofano  region 
they  take  Forcella  Wood,  and  advance 
in  the  Travenanzes  Valley. 

fust  1.  —Rome  avers  that  her  troops 
have  advanced  in  the  Travignola  Val- 
ey  and  taken  Panevaggio. 

AGAINST    THE    TUHKS 

26.— Turkish  authorities  admit  the 
iUBsian  gains,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  Er- 
ingan,  but  minimize  the  effect  upon 
heir  own  strength.  They  claim  to 
ominate  entirely  the  sector  of  Azer- 
aijan,  and  to  he  advancing  in  southern 
ersia. 

nil  30. — In  the  Caucasus,  the  Russians 
•port  pushing  on  toward  Sivas  and 
jharput,  driving  the  Turks  from  a 
Iries  of  strengthened   positions. 

nl.pl. — An  Arab  force  dispatched  to  the 
lejaz  coast  of  tht>  tied  Sea  after  the 
111  of  Jidda  takes  the  town  and  fort  of 
bmbo. 

GENERAL 

ulyi!7. — London  hears  that  on  July  21, 
(literal  Northey  and  his  forces  oper- 
slng  in  German  Fast  Africa  drove 
ti  main  German  force  hack  from 
mlangali  to  Irangi,  taking  a  number  of 
nhoners. 

Belli  announces  a  recent  descent  of 
» men  upon  the  British  and  Russian 
sil marine-base  at]  Marienham,  where 
alumher  of  bombs  were  dropt.  Alt  ho 
til  air-vessel  was  shelled,  it  is  said  to 
hile  returned  safely. 

uly  H. — Capt.  Charles  Fryatt,  recently 
Uchred  for  exploits  in  the  merchant- 
mj's  war  against  submarines,  and  later 
cajured  by  German  authorities,  is  shot 
fo  ittempting  to  ram  a  Teuton  sub- 
niijne  last  spring.  The  execution 
prluces  intense  excitement  in  Great 
lit  lin,  and  the  American  Ambassador 
Jerlin  is  asked  to  obtain  details 
of    e  case. 

luly  : 

bot 
Lii 

rep 
A    nil  or 

Mil!    HI 

''">  the  Saloniki  front,  where  tin 
Serjms  are  operating  against  tin 
Bullrs.     The     losses     of     the     former 


. — Three   Zeppelins   raid    the   east 

of  England,  dropping  thirty-two 

>s     in     Norfolk,     Yorkshire,     and 

)lnshire.     There  are  no  casualties 

ted. 

from    Paris    avers    that    inter- 
cannonading    is    in     progress 


A  Beautiful  New 
LIBRARY    OF  ART 

For   Homes  of  Tone  and    Refinement 

A  new  collection  of  the  representative 
"y/^     a<  hievements  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
other  days  and  our  own,  reproduced  in  beau- 
tiful colors  and  bound  in   two  large   quarto 
volumes  for  the  library  or  parlor  table,    these  two 
splendid   volumes   contain    100  beautiful  paintings 
selected  from  among  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant  pictures  hanging  in  the  galleries  of  Great  Britain 
and  Europe. 


<4 

JkA,  selected  canvas-surface  paper — each  picture  mounted  on  heavy  white  art  board. 

Pw  ^  Reproduced  in  Original  Colors 


Size 

of  Voli. 

11  x  15  in».  J,,  these  two  large  volumes  you  will  have  a  library  of  the  world's 

greatest  pictures,  reproduced  in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  originals  on  specially 

selected  canvas-surface  paper — each  picture  mounted  on  heavy  white  art  board. 


Each  painting  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
biography  of  the  painter  and  description  of 
his  style,  together  with  explanatory  notes 
and  comment  s  concerning  the  picture  select- 
ed and  reproduced.  This  magnificent  work 
is  issued  by  us  in  cooperation  with  Cassell 
&  Company,  the  famous  Fine  Art  Pub- 
lishers of  London. 
A  work  such  as  this  is  necessary  in  every 


cultured  home.  In  these  two  volumes  you 
have  a  representative  collection  of  the 
world's  art.  You  would  be  obliged  to  build 
a  gallery  of  large  dimensions  were  you  to 
attempt  to  hang  the  number  of  pictures 
that  are  here  compactly  arranged  for  your 
perusal  and  enjoyment.  The  notes  con- 
cerning the  pictures  and  painters  are 
unusually  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Liberal  Knowledge 
of  Art  and  Artists 


^ 


This  is  an  entirely  new  work  which  haa 
just  been  published,  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  idea  together  with  the  perma- 
nent character  of  the  work  have  already 
made  it  uncommonly  popular.  Sign  and 
send  the  coupon  below,  which  retains  tor 
you  the  privilege  of  returning  the  books 
at  our  expense  if  dissatisfied  after  exami- 
nation. These  two  large  volumes  contain 
the  best  work  of  the  representative  artists 
whose  names  appear  in  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement.  See  our  special  "On* 
Approval"  Offer  outlined  in  coupon  here- 
with. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Bough 

Constable 

Creswick 

De  Hooffh 

Pragonard 

Gainsborottg 

Harplgniea 

Qerkomer 

Hogarth 

H  ofa 

Hunter 
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Landseer 

Lawj  cure 
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Haure 
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Raphael 
Rembrandt 
Reynolda 
Riviere 


Rossetti 

Stone 
Toners 
Van  Marcke 


Some 
Painters 

Included 

Artz 

Blommers 

Botticelli 

G  re  ton 

Brett 

Corot 

Greuze 

Guardi 

Hals 

Hemy 

Henner 

Hobbema 

Holbein 

Lebrun 

Mcsdag 

M    01  B 

Muenier 

Pettie 

Romuey 

Sadee 

Etott 

Talmage 

Turner 

Troy<  n 

Van  Dyek 

Vernet 

Veronese 

Waterluw 

Wat  tea  u 

Watts 

Webster 

Willaert 

Wyllie 

Yiames 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day 

FUXK  &  WAGITALLS  I  OMPANY.  New  York. 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  rhargespaid.  the 
two  volumes  of  'Great  Pietn  res  by  Great  Painters.  " 
I  enclose  $100.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain  the 
w..rk  and  send  you  $2. On  per  month  thereafter  un- 
til $!."». 00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  tha 
purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the  rw>oks.  1  will  return 
them  within  ten  days  at  yotir  expense,  you  will 
refund  trie  money  I  have  paid,  and  1  will  owe 
you  11. .tiling.  L.  D.  8-12-16 
Name 

Address 

City 


This  design 
represents  an  official  U.  S.  Government  standard. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire stock  at  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  pnocs  tor  the  summer  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewriters 

AH  trademarked,  ami  guaranteed  for  one 
\  ear.  Buy  now  ami  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  fur  Catuloir  mill  Summer  Price  1,1st. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


There's 

something 
about  it 
you'll  like- 


MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smofciivd  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co.  56Wresf45"-St.  MtwYork. 


When  You 

Study 
Words 

in  the 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 

your  convenience  will  be  best  served1   if  this 
massive  book  is  held  by  one  of  our  special 

DICTIONARY 

STANDS  or 
HOLDERS 

It  you  own  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, write  now  for  special 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe- 
cially constructed  Dictionary 
Stands,  here  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  CO..  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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Study  the  Lives  of  These 

GREAT   AMERICANS 

and  get  the  inside  secrets  of  their  careers,  the  inspiring  incentives  that 
made  them  dominant  figures  in  the  critical  moments  of  our  history.  Here 
are  12  potent  volumes  giving  an  intimate  insight  into  the  personal  life,  the 
convictions,  the  accomplishments  of  1 2  of  our  greatest  Americans.  See  the 

Q       /»*    1   AA^/    TV  f    °ffered  below  to  Digest  readers  and  the  terms  of  pay- 

OpCClal  nrx  /0  1/lSCOUIll    ment  in  easy  instalments  after  the  books  are  approved. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Liberator 

The  most  unique,  original,  and  grow- 
ing character  in  all  modern  history. 
Here  presented  by  Charles  \rf\i  -t 
Wallace  French  in  398  w*—  l 
pages,  portraying  the  strong  human- 
ity of  the  man.  A  book  for  patriots 
and  the  making  of  patriots.  Covers  a  life  and  a  pe- 
riod vital  in  American  history. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


The  Preacher 

"The  grandest  single  force  ever  given 
to  the  American  pulpit."  Like  Shake- 
speare, he  touched  human  \rr\f  9 
life  at  even,'  point.  The  v*-"—  * 
greatest  preacher  on  this  planet,  another 
great  orator  called  him.  Variety,  vivac- 
ity and  velocity  of  appeal  were  his  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform  in  marvelous  degree. 


JOHN  BROWN 

The  Agitator 

A  tragic  figure  of  our  country's  tragic 
time.  What  led  him  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  why  and  how  he  died  VOI  1 
there,  this  book  of  752  v*-"~  •> 
pages,  by  Col.  Hinton,  vividly  records. 
It  is  a  gripping  story,  whatever  you 
think  John  Brown  was.  It  must  forever  stand  asone 
rugged  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 


HORACE  GREELEY 

4  The  Editor 

,'      The  greatest  editor  in  the  world,  John 
^  Bright  said  he  was.   America  has  nev- 

er grown  another  Greeley  VOI  d 
and  never  will.  No  other  »*-"-••  4 
country  could  have  grown  him.  He 
was  native  to  the  soil.  He  had  great 
part  in  our  national  development — was  long  a  form- 
ative moral  and  political  force. 


WILLIAM  E.  DODGE 

Merchant  Prince 

A  Christian  merchant — this  he  was 
and  more.  "A  man  who  loved  his  fel- 
low men."  A  public  bene-  vrf)I  5 
factor,  whose  largest  am-  VKJL"  •> 
bition  was  to  improve  and  uplift  his 
kind.  It  is  good  and  helpful  to  read 
of  such  in  these  grasping  days  of  greed.. 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH 

Temperance  Apostle 


A  life-story  never  to  be  forgotten,  as 
here  told.  How  a  drunkard  became  a 
Demosthene s — how  an 
unlearned  man  grew  to 
power  in  use  of  the  greatest  oratorical 
gifts.  Throbs  with  the  live  pulse-beat 
interest.     Invigoration    in   every    page. 


VOL.  6 


of  human 

A  great  temperance  stimulant. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS 


The  Orator 

An  American  Prince  of  men — prince 
of  American  orators.  There  is  no  true 
VOI  7  eloquence  unless  there  is 
a  man  behind  the  speech. 
This  book  reveals  the  man,  the  orator, 
the  advocate.  In  its  pages  he  lives 
before  you — so  also  live  the  stirring  rimes  in  which 
he  moved. 


CHARLES  SUMNER 

The  Statesman 

A  typical  American  of  the  cultured 
type.  Born  a  statesman;  educated  a 
VOI  R  scn°lar;  compelled  to  be  a 
political  reformer.  One  of 
the  corrective  and  creative  forces  in 
government  during  the  stormy  period 
of  American  politics.  This  "Life"  sheds  clear  light 
on  the  period  it  covers. 


SAMUEL  G.  HOWE 


The  Philanthropist 

Enthusiasm  and  courage  are  great 
motive  powers.  Dr.  Howe  had  them. 
VOI  <)  Also  a  burning  zeal  for  the 
unfortunate.  How  these 
compelled  him,  and  served  humanity, 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  read.  His  life 
was  a  noble  contribution  to  great  needs  of  the  world. 


J.  G.  WHITTIER 

The  Poet 

One  poet — one  singer — among  the  doz- 
en Great  Americans  who  make  up  this 
VOI  10  Series.  And  he  is  the  one 
best  fitted  for  such  com- 
pany. He  is  of  the  true  American 
guild — a  Poet-Patriot.  Shy,  and  sen- 
sitive; but  he  could  sing  moral  courage  into  men. 
He  had  a  Crusade  soul. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 

Colored  Orator 

His  words  were  white,  however  black 
his  face.  White,  likewise,  was  his  life 
wr\i  -I-!  — a  social  and  political 
evolution  from  slavery's 
cabin  to  the  United  States  Marshal- 
ship  in  Washington.  An  unmatched 
career  as  a  chattel  and  a  man — as  an  orator  and 
a  leader  of  his  race. 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON 

The  Agitator 

Another  brave,  true  life,  worth  living, 
worth  buying.    Devoted  to  an  Idea, 

VOI      12   'ts  (levot'on  nad  m  't  su'5- 

V^L"  lime  heroism.    He  would 

be  heard.  The  world  heard  him.  When  I 

he  died,  flags  flew  in  his  honor  where  ' 

once  he  had  been  mobbed.    This  record  of  him 

inspiring. 


Save  $8  On  This  Set 

We  are  offering  these  12 
fine  volumes  at  the  special 
price  of  $10— a  44%  reduc- 
tion from  the  regular  price 
of  $18  at  which  thousands 
of  sets  have  been  sold.  You 
need  not  pay  a  penny  down. 
Merely  ask  to  see  the  books 
on  approval.  They  will 
come,  carriage  prepaid,  and 
you  may  have  five  days' 
free  examination.  If  the 
books  do  not  prove  satis- 
factory, you  may  return 
them  at  our  expense.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  them,  send 
us  $1,  and  then  $1  each 
month  until  $10  is  paid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  for  ex- 
amination, carriage  charges  prepaid. 
Great  Americans  (12  volumes),  bound 
in  cloth.  If,  after  five  days'  examina- 
tion, I  decide  to  keep  the  set,  I  agree 
to  send  you  Sr.oo  as  first  payment  and 
$1.00  per  month  until  the  balance  of 
$9.00  is  paid  (making  $10.00  in  all).  If 
the  books  'are  unsatisfactory,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  return  them  at  your  expense, 
within  five  days,  and  I  will  owe  you 
nothing.  L.D.  8-12-16 


Name  , 


Post-Office 


//„!,- 


Stale . 


The  Finest  Kind  of  Books 

to  put  into  the  hands  of  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls  or  to  fill 
the  reading  hours  of  thought- 
ful men  and  women.  A 
knowledge  of  such  biography 
is  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tion in  the  world;  it  makes 
forculture,  an  understanding 
of  human  aspiration;  it  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  more 
and  higher  achievement.  You 
need  this  set  in  your  library 
— send  the  coupon,  with  no 
money,  and  get  the  books  for 
free  examination.  Remem- 
ber, you  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion if  the  books  are  not  satis- 
factory.    Mail  form  to-day. 


are  said  to  be  light,  as  the  Bulgars  were 
taken  by  surprize. 

July  31. — Rumors  from  Saloniki  say  that 
Servian  successes  against  the  Bulgars 
continue,  as  the  Servians  entrench 
only  300  yards  from  the  frontier.  The 
report  further  states  that  the  plains 
have  been  cleared  of  Bulgars,  and  the 
mountain  ridges  along  the  frontier 
occupied. 

The  widow  of  Captain  Fryatt,  executed 
by  the  Germans,  is  awarded  a  life 
pension  by  the  British  Government, 
and  a  resolution  is  adopted  to  "seek 
out  the  criminals  and  punish  them." 

Henry  Edward  Duke,  M.P.,  a  Unionist 
member  from  Exeter,  is  named  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland  to  succeed  Augustine 
Birrell,  who  resigned  after  the  recent 
Irish  rebellion. 

August  3. — Sir  Roger  Casement,  convicted 
of  high  treason  in  connection  with  the 
recent  Irish  revolt,  is  hanged  in  Penton- 
ville  Prison,  London. 

AT  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER 

July  28. — President  Wilson  accepts  in  modi- 
fied form  the  Carranza  peace-plan  call- 
ing for  a  commission  to  decide  whether 
the  Americans  should  evacuate  Mexico, 
and  to  settle  the  difficulties  now  pending 
between  the  two  countries. 

July  31.— A  small  band  of  Mexican  raiders 
crosses  the  frontier  near  Fort  Hancock 
and  encounters  a  detachment  of  Massa- 
chusetts infantry.  During  the  skirmish 
which  ensues,  five  raiders  are  killed,  and 
the  raiders  driven  back  across  the  bor- 
der, where  Carranzista  troops  take  up 
the  pursuit. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

July  31. — The  International  Socialist  Con- 
ference convenes  at  The  Hague,  with 
six  countries  represented.  Swiss,  Rou- 
manian, Norwegian,  and  Luxemburg 
delegates  fail  to  attend. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

July  27. — It  is  announced  that  the  black- 
list note  of  protest  is  on  its  way  to  the 
British  Government.  The  protest  is 
understood  to  be  particularly  severe  in 
tone,  implying  bad  faith  and  insincerity 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  hints 
at  retaliation  if  arrangement  by  diplo- 
matic means  can  not  be  made. 
The  Senate  passes  the  largest  army  ap- 
propriation bill  ever  offered.  The 
amount  carried  is  approximately  $313,- 
970,447,  and  the  bill  passes  without  a 
roll-call. 

July  29.— By  a  vote  of  46  to  19  the  Senate 
adopts  the  resolution  that  the  President 
send  an  expression  of  hope  to  the  British 
Government  for  clemency  towards  the 
Irish  political  prisoners.  The  subsidi- 
ary plea  for  Sir  Roger  Casement  is  voted 
down. 

July  31. — A  Republican  attempt  to  mala 
the  proposed  Immigration  Bill  a  ridei 
for  the  Child-Labor  Bill,  is  checkmate* 
by  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  by  tin 
passage  of  a  resolution,  35  to  17,  t< 
postpone  tho  Immigration  Bill  until  th 
next  session.      • 

GENERAL 

July  29.— The  American  Federal  Court  d< 
cides  the  proceedings  for  the  possessio 
of  tho  captured  steamer  Appam  \ 
favor  of  the  British,  and  against  tl 
German  prize  crew  that  brought  n 
to  Norfolk. 

July   30.— Five   million    dollars'   worth 
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Si  S 


WHITING-ADAMS 


that  name  is 
all  you  need  to 
know  about  a 


BRUSH 

IT  GUARANTEES 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

LONGEST  WEAR 

LOWEST  PRICE 

WHITING-ADAMS 

Trade  VULCAN  Mark 

Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

Inside  the  binding  of  each  brush  every  bristle 
U  set  in  pure  plastic  RUBBER  vulcanized  hard 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

No  second-hand  junk  rubber  is  used — no  sub- 
stitute— no  imitation  —  no  synthetic  rubber  — 
nothing  but  new,  clean,  pure,  strong  RUBBER. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON.  U.  S.  A. 
Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Wliiiiiiis-Ailaina  Brushes  awarrieilQuM  Mi'rialand  official 

Blue  Kibljou,  tin  liigliost  award  alPauaina-racific 

Exposition,  1910 


MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trains  jcfchess 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 


Books   That  Build 

Menial,  Moral  and  Physical 

STRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  Die  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld ,  M.D.  Get  this 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  to  be  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned    authority.     Cloth  bound.    $1.33  net; 

by  mail,  with  average  carriage  charges,ti.37. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  Hegives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  todchnite 
action.  In  a  word — the  book  tils  nun  for  leadership. 
Cloth,  joo   pages.  $1.7.5   net;  by  mail,  with  art  rune 

arrlage  i  harges,  $1.87. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  mentals,  itnc*.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  ami  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  lite.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — .Y. 
1      limes.     Cloth.  JSO  pages.  $l.so  net;  by  mail,  With 

average  carriage  charge*,  j/.os. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
rayot  shows  how  vim-  may  beffli]  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  la  no  theorist;  he  Is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  Si.so  net;  by  mail,  with  average 

carriage  charges,  $/.<;*. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  A;  aid  Them.  By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
Brove,  M.D.  Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish 
important,  and  therefore  necessarily  trying  «ork,  J 
is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of  }£ 
the  nervous  system — its  possibilities,  capabilities,  i 
and  Its  liability  to  exhaustion.    Truly,  as  Dr.  Mus-        ' 

-a\  s.  "it  is  the  u.it u i es  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  are  most 
liable  to  give   wav   beneath  the  strain."     /.'mo, 

)  cloth.  $t.oo  net;  by  mail.  witft  average  carriage 

charges,  $i.oS. 

j  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

3S4-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stirring 
Inspiriting 
pohs   Which  Point  the   Way  to  Added 

tower  and  Poise 


ammunition  intended  for  the  Allies, 
-.lured  on  barges  and  cars  at  Black  Tom 

Island,  near  Bayonne,  X.  J.,  explodes, 
and  with  the  ensuing  lire  does  from 
twenty  to  forty  million  dollars'  damage 
in  surrounding  cities.  The  damage  to 
plate  glass  in  New  York  City  alone.is 
said  to  exceed  $500,00;).  The  force 
of  the  huge  blast  is  felt  in  six  States. 

The  Third  Avenue  Railways  Company, 
of  New  York,  is  compelled  to  stop  run- 
ning cars  owing  to  the  initiation  of  a 
strike  of  motor-men  and  conductors. 
The  strikers  threaten  to  tie  up  the 
entire  metropolitan  transit,  including 
that  of  the  suburbs,  unless  their  de- 
mands are  acceded  to.  The  strike  is 
attended  with  numerous  disorders. 

July  31. — Charles  E.  Hughes,  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  is  notified 
officially  of  his  selection.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  he  scores  the  Wilson 
Administration,  without,  it  is  widely 
believed,  offering  constructive  alterna- 
tives for  the  measures  disapproved. 

August  1. — In  reply  to  a  question  from 
Utah,  Charles  E.  Hughes  goes  on  record 
as  favoring  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion authorizing  woman  suffrage.  His 
unqualified  stand  is  taken  by  many  to 
insure  the  Republican  party  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  suffrage  States  in  the 
i-oraing  election. 
The  super-submarine  Deutschland,  after 
a  prolonged  stay  at  Baltimore,  leaves 
for  its  return  trip. 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  noted  merchant  and 
patron  of  music  and  arts  in  Boston, 
dies  at  his  summer  home  in  Manchester, 
Mass.,  of  a  paralytic  stroke. 

August  2. — The  threatened  general  street- 
railways  strike  in  New  York  brings 
an  increase  in  wages  to  workers  on  the 
subway  and  elevated  lines,  but  the 
organization  of  the  general  walk -out 
continues. 


> 


Well  Trained. — A  Scottish  farmer  of  a 
miserly  disposition  bought  a  horse  at  a 
fair.  On  the  way  home  he  thought  a  drink 
of  water  would  refresh  it,  so  he  got  a  pail 
of  water;  but  the  animal  would  not  take 
it.  When  he  got  home,  he  offered  it  a  feed 
of  corn;  but,  to  his  surprize,  it  would  not 
touch  that,  either. 

"  Weel,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  if 
only  I  was  sure  ye  were  a  guid  worker, 
ye'ro  the  verra  horse  for  me." — Tit-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  tlrronghout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tin: 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct. 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  witli  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

;i."ii  -360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


"DRIGGS,   the    New   York 
"***   Tribune   cartoonist,  wore 

PARIS  GARTERS 

when  he  was  not  much  older  than 
his  now  famous  "Skin-nay  . 
Briggs  knows  that  his  socks  are 
always  as  neat  ana  trim  as  his 
neckwear  or  any  other  part  or  his 
dress.  That  s  -why  he  is  so  partial 
to  these  comfortable  garters. 

25  and  50  cents 

The  name   P^RIS   is  on  the  back 
of  the  shield  for  your  assurance. 

A.     Stein     &*     Co. 

Maiert  Children's  HUlirj  Garten 

Chicago  New    York 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    i~  needed   i., 
Ahi.i  nun  home  trhera  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


What  Does  It 
Cost  to  Have  Your  Car  Cleaned 

YOU  know — if  you've  ever  had  it 
cleaned  at  a  garage.  One  dollar  to 
three  dollars  is  a  pretty  steep  price  to 
have  your  car  gone  over  with  Just  soap 
and  water. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WASH 

gives  a  bright,  lustrous  and  durable 
polish  in  a  jiffy.  Simply  spray  a  little 
on  your  car  with  our  Westrield  Junior 
Sprayer  and  polish  with  a  soft  cheese- 
cloth. It  will  positively  not  harm  the 
original  gloss  of  the  most  expensive  car. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  2IT,  send 
us  his  name  anil  $1.25  for  a  can  and 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  We*tfield.M»u. 
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Do  you  get  7%? 

It  is  our  business  to  mar- 
ket securities  which  com- 
bine a  high  return  with  the 
degree   of  safety   insisted 
upon  by  a  conservative  in- 
vestment house.    Just  now 
a  limited  amount  of  the 

■ 

70/    CUMULATIVE 
/  /o    PREF.   STOCK 

1 

1 

OF  THE 

Michigan  Limestone  & 
Chemical  Company 

is  offered  at  $25  per  share,  par 
value.     The  uninterrupted  divi- 
dends paid  to  date  are  only  slight 
indications  of  the  earning  power 
of  this  company,  vouchsafed  by 
long-term   contracts  with  lead- 
ing steel  companies. 

May  we  give  you  complete 
details  without  obligations? 

ALLARD,KINNEAR  &  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Liberty  Street 
NEW  YORK 

■ 

Your  Money 
Is  Worth 


Every  Dollar  Less 
Than  7%  That  You 
Get  From  Your  In- 
vestments is  a  Dollar  You 
Can  Add  to  Your  Income. 

We  offer  7  per  cent  interest  from 
conservative  loans  on  improved 
property  in  Atlanta  and  vicinity. 
We  have  handled  this  class  of  in- 
vestment for  twenty  years  without  a  loss,  so  the 
safety  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Write  for  our  booklets  and  interesting  series  of 
facsimile  testimonials. 

GREEN,  TILSON  &  McKINNEY, 

1701-9  Hurt  Bldg.,  Dept.  A,    ATLANTA,  GA. 


c^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^O  Large  and  small  amounts.  Our 
Mortgages  are  selected  with  care, 
and  secured  by  the  choicest  lands 
only. 

33  years'  experience  without  the 
loss  of  a  Dollar. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A" 
and  list. 

E.J.  Lander  &.  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1»83 
Capital  and  Furilva  One -Half  Milium  Dollars 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


on  Your  Money 


V  Invest  your  savings  in  high  grade  Real  Estate 
^^^^  Mortgages — secured  by  desirable  City  Real  Estate. 
Denominations  of  $500  and   upwards.    Send  for  latest  list. 

HOME  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000. 
Milwaukee  and  Ashland  Avenues  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
.. -  _^«,  ,~  604   CONCORD 

Bromaux  0Larta,<xaf  (Eo.  ™jj™& 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  b 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  In      tig  iten. 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment pitying  :t'v   ,  every  abc  months,  write  for 

%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association.  New  Orleans,  La. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


SALES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
NEW  RUSSIAN  BONDS 

AW.  FERRIN,  the  editor  of  Moody's 
•  Magazine,  says,  in  the  July  number  of 
that  periodical,  that  the  new  Russian  loan 
of  $50,000,000  was  "the  big  feature  of  June 
in  the  New  York  money  market."  Since 
Mr.  Ferrin's  article  was  written,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  said  that  a  demand  for 
these  bonds  in  this  country  "is  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  country."  Owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  exchange  on  Russia,  the 
yield  on  the  bonds  will  be  13  per  cent,  on 
the  money  Americans  now  invest  in  them. 
When  the  war  ends,  the  exchange  on 
Russia  is  expected  to  recover  rapidly.  The 
bonds  are  a  5}i  per  cent,  loan  and  fall  due 
in  1926.  Bankers  predict  that  the  demand 
for  them  will  increase  as  long  as  Russian 
exchange  remains  where  it  is  and  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  war,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bonds  will  be  owned  in  this  country. 
The  return  of  13  per  cent,  per  annum'on  the 
money  invested  is  conditioned,  however, 
on  the  buyer  holding  the  bonds  until  they 
mature  in  1926,  when  Russian  exchange 
shall  have  completely  recovered  from  its 
present  abnormal  depreciation,  "as  it  is 
most  likely  to  do."  The  writer  says 
in  detail: 

"A  holder  of  a  1,000-ruble  bond,  pur- 
chased now,  would  receive  about  $515  when 
he  cashed  it  at  maturity.  The  value  of  a 
ruble  to-day  is  at  a  discount  of  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent.;  that  is,  selling  at  30^2 
cents,  against  a  parity  of  51  Yi  cents.  There 
are  two  quotations  for  the  bonds  in  New 
York,  the  one  including,  and  the  other  ex- 
cluding, the  insurance  cost  in  forwarding  the 
bonds  to  this  country.  The  insurance  cost 
is  rather  high,  being  $5  for  1 ,000  rubles,  and 
on  that  account  some  of  the  bond-houses 
have  made  arrangements  with  responsible 
banks  in  Russia  to  hold  the  bonds  until 
after  the  termination  of  the  war.  These 
houses  are  selling  the  bonds  at  about  $297 
per  1,000  rubles,  while  those  houses  which 
have  the  bonds  forwarded  to  this  country 
are  charging  $302  per  one  thousand  rubles. 
Figuring  the  principal  of  the  bond  at  $515 
per  one  thousand  rubles,  the  present  price 
of  $298  and  accrued  interest  is  equal  to  a 
price  of  60  per  cent. ;  and  if  ruble  exchange 
goes  back  to  normal  the  bonds  would  yield 
the  holder  13  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
ten  years  of  their  life. 

"  Interest  on  the  bonds  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal is  payable  in  Russia.  Should  an 
American  holder  desire  to  cash  the  coupons 
in  this  country  as  they  come  due,  he  would 
lose  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the 
amount,  owing  to  the  discount  of  ruble 
exchange  in  New  York.  In  any  event  the 
total  loss  on  this  account  would  not  lower 
the  yield  of  the  bonds  by  more  than  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.  That  ruble  exchange 
will  not  be  slow  in  recovering  upon  the 
return  of  peace  is  the  prevailing  belief  in 
international  banking  circles." 

Other  details  of  an  issue  having  "many 
unusual  features"  are  contained  in.  Mr. 
Ferrin's  article: 

"The  loan  takes  the  form  of  a  balancing 
of  credits,  $50,000,000  in  New  York  banks 
against  which  Russia  can  draw  in  payment 
for  munitions  and  supplies  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  and  150,01 )(),()()()  rubles  in 
Russian  banks  which  can  be  turned  into 
five-year   Russian   Government   bonds  at 


any  time  within  three  years.  On  the 
$50,000,000  Russia  will  pay  6y2  per  cent, 
interest  for  three  years,  or  until  conversion 
into  bonds.  The  bonds,  if  issued,  will  bear 
5%  per  cent,  interest.  In  any  event, 
America  will  get  its  $50,000,000  loan  back 
with  interest  at  6H  per  cent,  for  the  time 
it  has  run,  and  has  a  remarkable  chance  to 
make  big  profits  from  a  rise  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  Russian  ruble. 

"Normally  a  ruble  is  worth  a  bit  over 
fifty-one  cents  in  American  money.     The 
$50,000,000    credit    is    arranged    on    the 
present  abnormally  low  rate  of  three  rubles 
to  a  dollar.     Should  Russian  exchange  rise 
to  normal  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  the 
150,000,000  rubles  now  placed  to  the  credit 
of    the    American    bankers    in  Petrograd 
would  be  worth  $76,500,000,  a  clean  profit 
of  $26,500,000.  '  This  profit  the  American 
syndicate    will    have    to    share    with    the 
Russian  Government  half  and  half,  but 
even  half  of  $26,500,000  is  a  pretty  gooc 
profit    on   an    investment    of    $50,000,00( 
which  has  already  been  paying  6J4  nei 
cent,  a  year.     And  in  the  event  of  th< 
conversion    of    the    credit    into    Russiai 
Government  bonds  there  will  be  anothe 
considerable     profit     for     the     Americai 
syndicate,    which   will   get   the   bonds  a 
90 %  phis  1  per  cent.,  the  syndicate  man 
agers'  commission,  and  will  turn  them  ove 
to  a  selling  syndicate  at  a  price  severs 
points  higher. 

"Altogether  the  syndicate  profit  may  b 
over   $15,000,000   in   three   years,    whicl 
added   to   the   63^   per  cent,   per  annul 
the  loan  regularly  carries,  would  make 
total  yield  of  50  per  cent.,  or  16  per  cent, 
year. 

"The  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  $50 
000,000  loan,  the  low  exchange  value  of  tl 
ruble,  and  the  discount  on  the  bonds  in' 
which  the  loan  is  convertible  might  lei 
the   superficial   to   believe   that   Russia 
poor.     The  fact  is  that  Russia  is  at  tl 
moment  in   the  position   of  a  bank  wi 
vast  and  unquestionable,   but  non-liqui 
assets.     What  she  wants  now  is  cleariri 
house   certificates,   and    they    come   hig 
Give   her    time,    restore   normal   relatio 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she  c 
liquidate   not    only  the  present  loan,  t 
the  entireWar-debt  of  $10,000,000,000,  c 
of  her  undeveloped  resources  and  scarci 
know  she  has  paid  it. 

"Russia  is  probably  the  richest  coum' 
in  the  world.  Her  territory  covers  o- 
sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  and 
population  of  nearly  200,000,000,  grow,' 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  a  year,  is  exceet  1 
only  by  that  of  China  and  India.  I' 
great  expanse  of  land,  stretching  from  9 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  no  J 
pole  to  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  cents  s 
everything  necessary  to  man  in  unlimi  1 
quantities.  To  say  that  Russia  in  1 3 
grew  935,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a 
fourth  more  than  the  United  States,  u 
1,308,100,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  fir 
times  as  many  as  tho  United  States,  is  i1 
to  point  the  finger  toj  Russia's  agricult  al 
future. 

"In  1913  also  Russia  produced  40,CV 
000  tons  of  coal,  61,000,000  barrels  of". 
75,000,000  pounds  of  copper.  She  c  as 
over  one  billion  acres  of  standing  tin  '''• 


To  go  on  with  such  statistics  woukbe 
useless.  They  can  all  be  summed  up  ii  "'' 
statement  that  Russia's  wealth  *is 
tically  inexhaustible.  No  concen^ 
military  disaster  during  the  remaind*  <? 
the  war  can  take  more  than  an  i'111' 
tesimal  part  of  Russia's  ante-bellum l'1' 
ritory  away  from  her;  and  it  is  not  in^~ 
sible  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  fin< lt'1 
in  permanent  possession  of  tho  Aus|an 
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rown  land  of  Bukowina,  part  of  Gali.;ia, 
j-menia,  and  even   Constantinople." 

THE  "  DEUTSCHLAND  "  AND  THE 
DYESTUFF  INDUSTRY 

Just  what  influence  a  successful  line  of 
ubmarines  of  the  type  of  the  Deutschland, 
ilying  regularly  between  this  country  and 
Jermany,  might  have  on  the  dyestuffs  in- 
lustry  is  set  forth  in  Financial  America,  as  a 
esult  of  inquiries  made  of  a  "consulting  en- 
ineer  identified  with  a  new  American  dye- 
uanufacturing  concern."    This  authority, 

hose  name  is  not  given,  is  presented  as 
lossest  of  "wide  technical  knowledge  and 
xperience  in  naval  and  general  marine 
ffairs."     He  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"A  most  liberal  estimate  of  the  total 

reight-carrying  capacity  of  the  submarine 

)eutschland  would  be   100  tons  per  trip, 

iespite   the   previously   reported  capacity 

if  from  500  to  700  tons.     Conservative 

llowance  for  loading,  unloading,  and  re- 

irement  for  repairs  and  readjustment  of  the 

ielioate  mechanism  of  a  craft  of  this  type, 

rould   make  six  round   trips  per  year  a 

air  record  for  service.    Taking  for  granted 

bat  the  full  tonnage  capacity  were  to  be 

'evoted  to  dyestuffs,  the  yearly  shipments 

vould   aggregate   600   tons.      Considering 

hat    the    yearly    demands    of    American 

onoarns  for  dyes  amount  to  30,000  tons, 

L  would  be  necessary  to  have  fifty  of  the 

ndersea  boats  in  commission  and  entirely 

evoted  to   this  traffic   in  order  fully   to 

upply  this  market. 

"The  enormous  cost   of  transportation 

ia    this  route  would  render  competition 

'ith  our  products,  even  at  the  prevailing 

lflated  prices,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

'he  only  chance  for  foreign  shippers  to 

>alize  on  cargoes  of    this  nature  would 

e  in  supplying  those  dyes  which  are  in- 

ispinsable  to  the  trade  and  which  are  not 

itainable,  in  this  country,  from  any  other 

>an    that    source.     Of    these,    there    are 

veral  which  we  have  not  as  yet  attempted 

make.      Should    the   war   continue   for 

tother  year,  even  these  will  be  supplied 

l    American    manufacturers,    who,    as    I 

ive  already  intimated,  have  no  cause  for 

leasiness    on    the    score    of    submarine 

liveries. 

"Capl.  Paul  Konig  is  reported  to  have 
ited  that  the  value  of  the  Diutschland's 
r^o  is  such  that  he  is  assured  the  returns 
ereon  will  provide  for  the  entire  amount 
rested  in  this  initial  venture.     In  that 
se,  I  am  sure  it  comprises  but  a  small 
t-centage  of  dyestuff,  and,  however  large 
\i  amount  may  be,  you  may  rest  assured 
it  the  product  embraces  none  of  what 
being    made    in    this    country.     Great 
j  >gress  is  being  made  here  in  the  manu- 
t'  ture  as  well  as  in  the  development  and 
?  >ansion  of  plant  space  and  equipment, 
important    phase   of    the   situation   is 
t  the  value  of  new  plants  and  equipment 
eeds,  by   a   wide   margin,   the  amount 
"utual  capital  invested  in  this  industry. 
lase   additions   and    improvements   are 
plug  financed  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
i'  its  now  in  operation.    A  representative 
o:  his  firm  is  now  in  Europe,  and  negotia- 
nts are  under    way    there  that  promise 
line  of  the  utmost    importance,   in  their 
'(Uummatiou,    to    the    dyestuff    industry 
terica." 

I JIR  UNEXAMPLED  SHIP-BUILDING 
ACTIVITIES 

hat  ship-builders  in  the  United  States 
h:  >  taken  the  lead  in  construction  of 
in  haul-ships  is  made  clear  by  a  report 
"'utly  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Ci  iinerce  in  Washington,  an  outline  of  it 
hajug  been  prepared  for  The  Journal  of 
Ca  merce,  from  which  it  appears  that  we 
ar  now  constructing  more  such  vessels 
th  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
luied,  our  output  in  the  present  year  is 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


A  definite  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  name — Dodge 
Brothers — existing  almost 
everywhere,  is  the  very- 
strongest  assurance  you  could 
have  that  the  car  will  always 
conform  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


Campbell  Oscillating  Irrigator 

Under  ordinary  city  pressure  will  thoroughly  irrigate 
a  strip  up  to  70  ft.  long  in  a  few  minutes.  Instantly 
adjustable  so  as  to  cover  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
machine  as  desired.  Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  simply 
attach  to  ?i  inch  hose,  regulate  stroke  to  cover  area 
desired,  and  turn  on  the  water.  Extremely  light  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  the  irrigation 
of  lawns,  seed  beds  and  small  gardens.  Price.  8  ft. 
length.  $15.00;  14  ft.  length.  125.00.  F.  O.  B.  Jackson- 
ville. Money  back,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satisfactory  after  10  days'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,  Florida 


Runs   on   Alcohol 


anywhere  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades- 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu, 
ine  comfort  nnd  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  siik  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  wlthorder  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


It's  a  burfror  problem  than  tne  price  of  ira 
oline. and  once  solved  correctly  means  a  sav- 
ing of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book, 
"Where  to  Keep  the  Car."  should  be  read 
D9  every  owner  of  an  automobile.  Send  for 
it  today.  \Vhit»kfr-Glessxer  Co«r».w. 
Dept.  D.  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 
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This  Roof  Stays 
Waterproof 


yfSPHA  L  T  Shingles  make  the  leakless 
yi  roofing.   They  also  make  the  roofing 
that  you  will  not  have  to  repair. 
Note  the  splendid,  ever-wearing  materials 
used  in   making   them.    The  surfacing   of 
crushed  rock  products  gives  a  firm  shield 
against  wear  or  weathering.    The  beautiful 
colorings  come  from  this  also.   These  colors 
never  fade,  never  need  painting  or  staining,  and  give  Asphalt  Shingles  their 
handsome  appearance.    And  the  Asphalt— Nature's  everlasting  waterproofing 
—keeps  them  watertight,  and  never  cracks,  breaks  or  leaks. 

Asphalt  Shingles 

«  "The  Roof  that  StqrsYounff"       +* 

will  be  in  service  long  after  any  old  style  roof  you  might  buy  would  have 
worn  out  or  needed  so  many  repairs  that  you  would  have  bought  it  practi- 
cally twice  over.  When  you  choose  Asphalt  Shingles  for  your  home  you  pick 
the  roofing  of  true  economy. 

-  You  need  Asphalt  Shingles  also  as  a  fire  protection.  Sparks  from  a  nearby 
fire  cannot  ignite  them.  And  remember,  with  all  these  advantages,  Asphalt 
Shingles  seldom  cost  more  than  an  old  style  roofing. 


Call  on  your  Contractor,  Lumber  Dealer  or  Builder's  Sup- 
ply Man  and  insist  on  getting  reliable  quality  Asphalt 
Shingles.  These  are  made  with  a  strong  felt,  saturated 
or  coated  with  Asphalt,  with  crushed  rock  products  tight- 
ly embedded  on  the  surface.  If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us,  giving  the  Dealer's  name. 


Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

958  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


BOe°vKS  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 

A     You  Need  This  New  Book     M 

1  English  Grammar  Simplified 

^r*~<\  Thoughts  and  After  Thoughts 

f^j^A    W8       A    volume    of    reminiscence    and 
CJff^^^r      opinion,  full  of  philosophy,  wit, 
KiW  «•]   '  |       sound    comment,    and    solid    sense. 
^L         J       Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author- 
\J"^       by  J.  S.  Sargent. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail  $1:62. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court 

A  most  entertaining  volume  of  narrative  and 
discussion  concerning  the  domestic  and  dramatic 
side  of  King  Henry's  being.     Offering  much  illu- 
minating information  for  Shakespeare  lovers  and 
players.         Cloth,  116  pages,  50c  net;  by  mail  54c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.  Y. 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.     The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.    Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  can 
be  found  in  a  moment.    It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a   handy   reference  for 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  English.     A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  75  cents; 
by  mail,  S3  cents. 

"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 

ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 


"  Princess  Radziwill's  manner  of  treating  hersubject  is  racy  and 
informal.  She  relates  a  large  amount  of  e<.urt  gossip  and  hints  at 
even  greater  scandals  than  she  cares  to  relate.  There  are 

few   royalties  whom  she   docs  not  imply  to  be  lacking  either  in 
morality  or  in  mentality." — Evening  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Overflows  with  gossip  about  those  '  born  to  the  purple'  and 


sheds  new  light  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  leading  to 
the  Great  War.  Indeed,  after  reading  this  book  of  personalities. 
one's  wonder  grows  over  the  fact  that  there  could  be  any  such 
war  at  all.  For  the  marriage  market  of  European  countries  has 
brought  them  into  such  close  relationship  hy  marriages  and  blond 
an  ought  to  have  made  war  impossible.  Are  family  feuds  always 
the  worst?" — Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.     $2.00  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


expected  to  exceed  that  of  all  the  world 
combined.  This  record  we  are  making 
for  the  first  time  in  a  half-century.  One 
great  reason  for  our  new  leadership  is  the 
fact  that  British  yards  are  engaged  almost 
exclusively  on  war-ships.  Following  are 
interesting  paragraphs  from  the  report: 

"The  world's  output  of  merchant-ship- 
ping during  the  calendar  year  1913  was 
the  largest  recorded,  and  under  normal 
conditions  probably  would  not  have  been 
fully  maintained  for  two  or  three  years 
following.  The  returns,  below,  for  1914, 
closed  with  the  end  of  July  so  far  as  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  concerned  as  those 
countries  have  issued  no  shipping  reports 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  gross  tonnage  of 
merchant- vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  over 
launched  in  the  world  during  the  calendar 
years  1912  to  1915,  inclusive: 


Where  Built 
United  Kingdom 

. 1 

No. 

....     712 

912 . 

Tons 

1,738,514 

34,790 

38,821 

26,103 

110,734 

375,317 

25,196 

57,755 

99,439 

50,255 

13,968 

194,273 
89,950 
46,654 

No. 

688 
91 
17 
31 
89 

162 
38 

152 
95 
74 
25 

182 
23 
83 

-1915- - 
Tons 

1,932,153 

48,339 

61,757 

40,932 

176,095 

465,226 

50,356 

64,664 

104,296 

50,637 

18,524 

228,23.- 
48,2  If 

British  Colonies 

84 

Austria-Hungary 

12 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

22 

80 

165 

27 

168 

112 

89 

22 

United  States — 

Coast 

Great  Lakes 

144 
30 

Other  countries 

52 

43,45c 

Total 

Where  Built 
United  Kingdom 

1,719 

. 1 

No. 
....      656 

2,901,769 

914 • 

Tons 

1,683,553 
47,534 

*34  335 
32,815 

114,052 

•387,192 

42,981 

85,861 

118,153 
54,204 
15,163 

162,937 

37,825 

•36,148 

1,750 

Ho. 

327 
31 

t 

23 
6 

t 

30 

26 
120 

59 

27 

76 

8 

10 

3,332,88: 

■191S 

Tons 
650,91! 

British  Colonies 

Austria-Hungary 

80 
11 

22,01  ■ 
t 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

25 
33 
89 
47 
32 
130 

45,19: 
25,40 

t 

22,13 

49,40 

113,07 

United  States — 
Coast 

Other  countries 

61 
26 

84 
10 
35 

62,07 

20.31 

157,ie 

20,2' 

•13,64 

Total 

.   1,319" 

'2,852,753 

743  ' 

1,201,6.- 

•Returns  not  complete.    tRetwns  not  available. 

' '  The  first  five  months  of  the  war  did  nc 
seriously  affect  the  world's  launching  of  me: 
chant -ships,  outside  of  Belgium,  Franc 
and    Germany,    altho    deliveries    late    i 
1914  began  to  be  slow  in  British  yards.     1 
1914    the    United    States    launched   on 
200,762  gross  tons,  compared  with  276,4^ 
gross  tons  in  1913,  but  the  decrease  w: 
not  a  result  of  the  war.     The  world's  tot 
in   1914,   even  with   the    Central  Powe 
excluded  for  five  months,  was  only  480,(X 
tons  less  than  the  world's  maximum  in  191 
and  was  above  the  recent  average  aunu 
output. 

"The  belligerent  Powers,  which  in  19 
launched  2,798,580  gross  tons  of  merchai 
ships,  launched  only  769,875  gross  tons 
1915.     The  neutral  Powers,  outside  of  t 
United  States,   in   1913  launched  257,8 
gross  tons,  and  in  1915  launched  254,2^ 
gross  tons.     Local  causes  led  to  a  furtl' 
reduction   in   the   American   output  frd 
276,448  tons  in  1913  to  177,460  tons  in  19 . 
The  total  decline  in  the  world's  ship-bui- 
ing  for  1914  and  1915,  both  compared  wi 
1913,  was  1,438  ships  of  2,611,373  gr* 
tons.     To    these    totals    should    now 
added  the  decreased  output  in  shipya* 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1916,  which  e 
Bureau  of  Navigation  states  would  br? 
the  total,  sinco  the  outbreak  of  the  waia 
August,  1914,  up  to  3,500,000  gross  tc*- 
notwithstanding    the    present   activity  * 
American,  Japanese,  and  Dutch  yards.    g 
loss    to    international    commerce   thro a 
the  decline  in  ship-building  thus  has  b  n 
greater  than  the  loss  through  the  aci" 
destruction   of   shipping,   altho  the  la- 
has  fixt  the  world's  attention  because 
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the  submarine-attacks  on  passenger-steam- 
ships. Reports  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (July  5,  191G)  show 
that  1,346  ships  of  2,713,990  gross  tons  were 
destroyed  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to 
June  30,  1910. 

"Late  in  1915  and  early  in  1910  belief 
that  the  European  War  would  last  three 
years  led  to  an  exceptional  development  of 
ship  -  building  by  the  maritime  Powers 
not  actively  engaged  in  war.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1910  the  United  States 
launched  and  put  into  operation  192  ships 
of  228,016  gross  tons  (each  over  1,000  tons) 
—more  than  the  entire  year's  output  for 
1914  or  1915.  On  July  1,  1910,  private 
American  shipyards  were  building  or  had 
on  order  385  steel  merchant-ships  of  1,225,- 
784  gross  tons.  The  builders'  returns 
indicate  that  of  this  tonnage  159  ships  of 
444,090  gross  tons  will  be  launched  before 
December  31,  1910,  thus  indicating  a  total 
output  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
twelve  months,  of  351  steel  ships  of  072,100 
gross  tons. 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany 
has  printed  no  returns,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  building  submarines  and 
on  other  naval  construction,  repair,  and 
munitions  work.  In  December,  1913,  the 
( ifTinanischer  Lloyd  report  showed  499 
merchant-vessels  of  900,851  gross  tons, 
including  river-boats,  canal-boats,  lighters, 
etc,  wore  building  in  German  yards,  of 
which,  up  to  July  30,  1914,  eighty-nine,  of 
387,192  gross  tons,  had  been  launched,  so 
that  in  August,  1914,  about  410  vessels, 
of  520,000  gross  tons,  were  building  or 
ordered  in  German  yards.  Cabled  state- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  July,  1910, 
from  Hamburg-American  and  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  authorities,  indicate  that  such 
merchant  work  as  Germany  has  done  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  on  the  ships  ordered  late 
in  1913  and  early  in  1914." 

From  Holland,  however,  has  come  a 
statement,  credited  to  Herr  Ballin,  general 
manager  of  the  Hamburg-American  line, 
that  Germany  is  "building  a  tremendous 
fleet,  including  the  largest  ship  in  the 
world."  This  "largest  ship"  is  the  Bis- 
marck, of  50,000  tons,  and  will  be  added  to 
the  Hamburg-American  line.  Another  big 
ship  under  construction  for  this  line  is 
the  Tirpilz,  of  32,000  tons.  Three  other 
ships  of  22,000  tons  each  are  under  way 
for  the  same  line,  while  at  the  Vulcan 
vards  in  Bremen  nine    ships  are  building, 
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Build  Everything  Quicker 
and  Better 

IN  the   construction   of  factories,  ware- 
houses, office  buildings,  stores,  residences, 
garages,  silos,   culverts  and  the  like, 
Hy-Rib  saves  time,  money  and  material. 

Hy-Rib  is  used  inside  for  partitions  and  furring; 
outside  for  sidings  and  walls;  above  for  roofs  and 
ceilings;  below  for  floors  and  conduits. 

It  simplifies  construction,  cuts  down  weight  and 
saves  valuable  floor  space. 

Hy-Rib  is  a  steel-meshed  sheathing,  with  deep 
stiffening  ribs.  It  eliminates  forms,  studs  and 
channels  in  all  concrete  work,  saving  labor  and 
expense.  The  operation  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
Hy-Rib  sheets  are  fastened  to  the  supports  and 
the  concrete  or  plaster  applied. 

Valuable  Hy-Rib  Handbook,  full  of  useful  sug- 
gestions, free  on  request.   Write  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE   STEEL  COMPANY 
Dept.  H-36  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

77ie  complete  line  of  HY-RIB  products  also 
includes  Rib  Lath,  Diamond  Lath,  steel  chan- 
nels and  studs,  comer  beads,  base  screeds,  etc 

HY-RIB 
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Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


JASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
.witches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
eeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
;old,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry',  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
my  dental  fillings,  painters'  (told  leaf  cotton, 
>r  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
|oo  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
f  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
iense  should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
iays.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
■any,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


VILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
[all  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
eek  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
irning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
1  Page  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 


•ATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


Itxnywell-known  patents— the  kind  that  tnan- 
.u  Hirers  6uy — made  our  reputation  as  "tht 
ttorneys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Protect." 
rite  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  reliable 
>ok  free.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.S8  Barrister 
uilding.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
ooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
>le.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
etch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
ATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
»  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  side  line. 
All  merchants  towns  100.000  and  under  want 
it.  JS.OOcommissioneaehsale.  Nocollecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CANF1ELD  MFG.  CO., 
208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Leam 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


REAL    ESTATE 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
\\  ill  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  Industrial  Commissi. 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary'  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


RAYMDND-WHITCDMB 


Tours  of  the  highest  class  to  the  Great 
West,  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Japan — China.  Frequent  summer  and 
autumn  departures. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITC0MB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  PUce.  Boston 


PANAMA  rt2Sf 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  o.  .vorinf  every  phase  oi  every  thing 
Con  invted  with  the  great  Canal,  fr\  -man  Kngltshmau's 
point  of  view.    Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The    men.     the    niacin  mry.    the    accomplished  ' 
work,  will  be  sharply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
reads  the  story." — the  Scientific  Ameriean,  N.  T.      ( 
Large  12 mo,  cloth,  $f  .75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85.  • 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y. 

IIBS 

USE  YOUR  CAR   OR    USE    OURS 


JAPAN-CHINA-PHILIPPINES 

Tours  from  Pacific  Coast  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours  Nov.,  Jan..  Feb. 
Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere,  b)  All 
Routes,  with  or  without  Hotels,  etc. 

Travel  Service  Absolutely  the  Best 

Send  for  Booklet  desired 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  RfeW  York 
Boston.  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal,   Toronto 


Send  for  Booklet  D 


MOTOR  TOUR  CO^tempieplBOSTON 


AMERICAN     EXPRESS 

wm        TICKETS  AND  TOURS         wm 
An  International  Travel  Agency 
TO  JAPAN  Party  sailing  under  per- 
sonal escort  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  5. 
Seejapanin  the  Glorious  Chrysanthemum 
season.     Extension  to  Manila  and  China. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
66  Broadway.    New  York  City 
Phila  .  Boston.   Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Office. 
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"You'd  better 
shampoo  your  head," 
said  Old  Common- 
sense,  warningly,  to  the 
man  who  wascomplain- 
ing  of  dandruff  and 
falling  hair.  "Shampoo 
regularly — and,  yes,  I 
should  recommend  you 
to  use  'Packer's.' 

"Why?"  asked  the 
man  who  requires  rea- 
sons. 

"Because,"  answered  Old 
Commonsense,  "its  pure  pine- 
tar  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients  effectively  re- 
moves dandruff,  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes  of  falling  hair. 
Because  regular  shampooing 
with  its  refreshing  pine  lather 
makes  the  scalp  pliant — - 
tones  it  —  helps  to  keep  it 
healthy." 

"And,  by  the  way,  if  you 
are  thinking  of  using  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  you  will  find  it 
helpful  to  read  'The  Hair 
and  Scalp  —  Modern  Care 
and  Treatment.'  It  is  an 
authoritative  Manual  covering 
the  subject."  It  is  sent  free 
on  request.  A  sample  half 
cake  of  Packer's  will  also  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  ioc. 


"Pure  as  the  Pines" 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap — 
an  effective  shampoo,  deli- 
cately perfumed.  Liberal 
sample  bottle  ioc. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84A,  81  Fulton  St. 

New  York 
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four  of  them  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
18,000  tons.  Herr  Ballin  said  three  liners 
were  under  way  at  the  Flensburg  yard,  and 
that  two  cargo-ships  of  17,000  tons  each 
were  being  constructed  at  the  Tecklenburg 
yards  especially  for  the  Panama  Canal 
trade.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  mean- 
while, is  building  at  Danzig  two  liners 
of  35,000  tons,  the  Columbus  and  the 
Hindenburg.  These  are  to  be  fast  boats, 
and  are  expected  to  cut  down  the  time 
between  Europe  and  New  York.  The  same 
company  is  building  twelve  other  ships  of 
12,000  tons  each,  and  the  Miinchen  and 
Zeppelin,  of  16,000  tons  each;  while  the 
Bremen-Africa  line  is  constructing  six 
steamers,  the  Hansa  line  eight,  and  the 
Cosmos  line  ten,  ranging  from  9,000  to 
13,000  tons. 

RECOVERY  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
UNDER  WAY 

That  the  real-estate  market  has  begun  to 
recover  from  a  state  of  stagnation  lasting 
through  some  years  is  reported  from  good 
quarters,  and  chiefly  from  real-estate  inter- 
ests themselves.  The  subject  has  been  so 
much  discust  so  far  that  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  printed  two  articles  setting 
forth  how  steady  has  become  the  progress 
to  better  things.  Among  others,  these  arti- 
cles contain  the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  swing  of  confidence  and  of  the  tide 
in  building  operations  is  unmistakable  in 
New  York.  Plans  already  show  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000  of  projected  construc- 
tion. While  some  of  this  is  tentative  to 
the  degree  that  even  sites  of  large  projects 
have  not  been  definitely  settled,  yet  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  plans  falling  through 
in  these  cases.  Among  the  large  plans  for 
near  realization  are  the  set  of  huge  hotels 
including  the  $10,000,000  twenty-six- 
story  Hoggson  Brothers  hostelry,  the 
twenty-six-story  $6,000,000  hotel  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  the  twenty-story  $5,000,000 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  hotel,  the  thirteen- 
story  $2,500,000  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road apartment-hotel,  the  W.  W.  Astor 
fifteen-story  $2,000,000  hotel  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  twenty-five-story  $1,500,- 
000  Hotel  McAlpin  addition.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church  will  build  a  new  $1,000,000 
edifice  on  Park  Avenue,  and  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  another  church  for  $650,000. 
Barnard  College  will  have  a  $600,000 
building.  Bellevue  Hospital  will  add  an 
$800,000  structure  to  its  plant,  and  other 
hospitals  will  also  increase  their  space. 
The  Phipps  Estate  will  spend  one  million 
dollars  at  Forty-fifth  Street,  and  the 
Berkeley  Arcade  Corporation  will  build  a 
seventeen-story  office-building  at  a  cost  of 
$750,000.  The  city,  besides  administrative 
buildings  in  the  city,  will  expend  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  on  the  East  River  islands. 

"Nothing  in  the  down-town  district  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  reconstruc- 
tion by  the  Kennedy  Estate  of  its  five 
holdings  at  Maiden  Lane,  South  and 
Fletcher  Streets.  Century-old  buildings 
are  to  be  replaced  by  a  six-story  loft-and- 
store  structure.  This  means  the  first  large 
improvement  in  South  Street  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  answer  to  the  demand  for 
office-building  space.  Money  is  once  more 
going,  after  many  years,  into  the  shipping 
district  of  old.  This  would  seem  to  presage 
favorable  developments  there  for  the 
future,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  ship-building  expansion 
before  the  United  States. 

"The  effect  of  lowered  prices  in  building 
materials  is  reflected  in  the  renewed 
disposition  to  continue  plans  for  the 
erection  of  large  buildings.  There  have- 
been  considerable  recessions  in  the  cost  of 
iron,  steel,  and  the  metals.  Ease  in  the 
money-market  has  also  had  influence  in 


turning  the  attention  of  investors  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  realty  situation.  Low 
interest-rates  in  business  lines  have  helped 
to  turn  money  into  real  estate  where  the 
promise  is  for  steady  returns  at  fair 
prices  for  long  periods. 

"On    the    other    hand,    wages    are   still 
rising,  and  this  lends  pause  to  construction. 
There  is  also    some    waiting   for  possible 
further  lowering  of  prices  in  cost  of  ma- 
terials.   Difference  in   initial  costs  of  con- 
struction is  seen  particularly  in  the  case  of 
iron  and   steel.      Decline   of  fair  propor- 
tions would  mean    reduction  of  $250,000 
in  the  case  of  a  $1 ,000,000  structure.    The 
argument  of  those  who  prefer  delay  in  the 
completion  of  their  plans  is  that  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  wait  for  decline  in  prices  than 
to  continue  construction.     Interest-charges 
upon  the  cost  of  the  land  and  upon  the 
moneys  involved  will,  in  a  year,  amount 
to  much  less  than   the  enhanced  cost  of 
materials  at  high  prices  which  obtain  in 
many     necessaries     of     construction.     In 
spite  of  all  these  checks,  May  was  a  banner 
month  for  building  and  surpassed  all  other 
months   in    real-estate   records.     In   New 
York  alone  increase  was  12.8  per  cent,  for 
permits  for  construction.     All  this  is  apart 
from  the  continuation  of  suburban  work, 
which  shows  no  indication  of  lessening  in 
Westchester,   New  Jersey,   and   on    Long 
Island." 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  A.  L.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Kindly  explain 
and  illustrate  by  example  the  difference  between 
the  use  of  parentheses  and  dashes  for  setting  off  a 
part  of  a  sentence." 

Dr.  Vizetelly  in  his  "Preparation  of  Manu- 
scripts for  the  Printer"  says:  "(1)  The  paren- 
theses are  used  to  separate  an  explanatory  or 
qualifying  clause,  or  a  sentence  inserted  in  another 
sentence  which  is  grammatically  complete 
without  it.     Examples: 

The  wallflower,  on  each  rifted  rock, 
Prom  liberal  blossoms  shall  breathe  down 
(Gold  blossoms  frecked  with  iron-brown) 
Its  fragrance. 

The  columbine  is  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
crowfoot  family  {Ranunculacex) ,  with  the  leaflets 
shaped  like  those  of  the  meadow-rue.  (2)  They 
are  used  also  in  connection  with  the  titles  of 
books:  (a)  to  separate  the  place  and  date  of 
publication  from  the  text,  thus  preserving  the 
continuity  of  same;  (b)  to  enclose  references  or 
figures  denoting  numerical  sections  or  other 
divisions;  (c)  to  enclose  notes  of  interrogation 
inserted  to  express  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  ths 
statement  made.    Example: 

"Mrs.  Massingbird  published  'Sickness,  It' 
Trials  and  Blessings,'  (London,  1868)."  Hi 
describes  the  uses  of  the  dash  as  follows:  "Th< 
dash  is  used  to  mark  (1)  a  change  of  thought  o 
construction,  or  (2)  an  emphatic  or  unexpectec 
pause.    Examples: 

"  (1)  He  may  live  without  books — what  i 
knowledge  but  grieving? 

"  (2)  He  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hop 
but  deceiving? 

"  (3)  What  say  ye?    Speak  now — now  or  never. 

"H.  S.  G.,"  Tacoma,  Wash.— "  Please  discm 
the  sentence  'Presently,  I  pray  God,  very  soc 
the  war  will  be  over."  Is  it  correct,  always,  < 
under  special  circumstances?  Is  it  forcetu 
Is  it  too  much  transposed  or  involved?  Can  yo 
without  too  much  trouble,  give  quotations  iro 
some  of  our  classics  which  show  a  similar  aDruj. 
ness  of  phrasing,  etc.?" 

The  sentence  you  quote  Is  perfectly  go. 
English,  and  whilo  It  would  have  consideral: 
force  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  lecture-platform,  or 
certain  classes  of  correspondence,  the  arrang 
ment  is  not  much  used  in  literature,  unless 
such  writers  as  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  very  fo 
of  just  such  construction. 
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TOPICS   'OF'THE-  DAY 


ITALY'S   THRUST   IN   THE   ALLIED   OFFENSIVE 


BY  A  MAGNIFICENT  STROKE  in  the  taking  of  Goritz, 
the  "key  to  Trieste,"  Italy  has  shamed  into  silence  the 
critics  who  complained  of  the  way  she  was  taking  her 
part  in  the  war.  Thus  some  editorial  observers  express  them- 
jelves  about  a  victory  that  the  New  York  Herald  describes  as 
"one  of  the  most  important  successes  to 
the  credit  of  the  Entente  Alliance  since  the 
battle  of  the  Marne."  Pro-Ally  optimists 
see  in  the  event  proof  that  the  Allied  of- 
iye  is  beginning  to  tell  fatally  against 
the  Central  Empires,  but  pro-German 
sympathizers  naturally  discount  this  sort 
of  prediction,  and  some  editors  who  can  not 
be  so  classified  point  out  that  even  with 
Goritz  and  prisoners  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  30,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians 
on  August  9,  it  is  still  a  long  way  to  Trieste. 
While  the  fall  of  the  city,  as  the  press  in- 
form ns,  was  accomplished  in  afewdays,  the 
preliminary  work  began  on  May  24,  1915, 
when  General  Cadorna's  troops  occupied 
Caporetto  Island  on  the  middle  Isonzo. 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  defend- 
ing the  Italian  Forces  against  criticism,  claims 
thai  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  face 
have  been  "singularly  underestimated." 
In  the  first  place,  the  whole  Austro-ltalian 
border  "presents  peculiar  obstacles  to  in- 
vasion," because  it  is  "fortified  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  man,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"In  the  second  place,  the  Trentino  is 
driven  like  a  wedge  into  Italy,  being,  in 
truth,  Italian  territory.  So  long  as  the 
Austrians  were  holding  it  strongly  and 
threatening  Venezia,  it  was  a  menace  in  the 
rear  to  an  Italian  Invasion  by  the  Isonzo 
Valley.    The  failure  of  the  Austrian  offen- 

LVi     there    has   relieved    Italy   of   this   peril. 

Moreover,  the  Austrian  position  at  Gdritz 

was  ncarl.x  impregnable,  not  only  because  it  was  strongly  de- 
fended by  the  character  of  the  country,  but  also  because  an  ad- 
vance from  Monfalcone  would  have  left  the  Italian  flank  un- 
protected. Progress  was,  therefore,  necessarily  slow,  especially 
since  the  railway-communications  in  the  Trentino  did  not  permit 
i1"'    rapid    massing    of    the    troops.     The    wonder    is   not    that 


WHERE   ITALY  INVADES   AUSTRIA. 

The  capture  of  Gorizia  (or  Goritz)  on 
August  9  is  said  to  bo  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant successes  to  the  credit  of  the  Entente 
Alliance   since   the   battle    of   the    Marne." 


the  Italians  have  done  so  little,  but    that   they  have  done  -u 
much." 

Now  the  capture  of  Goritz  shows  how  well  the  Italians  have 
employed  their  time  in  making  ready  for  the  grand  attack,  and 
The  Public  Ledger  believes  "we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to 
see,  therefore,  an  Italian  drive,  in  the  near 
future,  comparable  with  those  of  the  other 
Allies."  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that — 

"The  field  of  operations  that  would  be 
involved  in  an  Italian  advance  upon 
Trieste  comprises  a  quadrilateral  about 
twenty  miles  long  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  with  Goritz  and  Trieste 
lying  at  diagonally  opposite  corners.  The 
northern  boundary  is  the  rahVay  from 
Goritz,  which,  for  eighteen  miles,  runs  south- 
east in  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  coast  railway 
from  Monfalcone  to  Trieste.  At  Monte  San 
Daniele  the  northern  line  turns  sharply  south 
to  Trieste,  and  so  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  quadrilateral.  The  southern  bound- 
ary is  the  aforesaid  railway  from  Monfal- 
cone to  Trieste,  and  the  western  boundary 
is  the  railway  from  Monfalcone  to  Goritz, 
paralleling  the  Isonzo.  At  Monfalcone  the 
Italians  have  stood  for  more  than  a  year 
waiting  for  the  fall  of  Goritz  to  liberate 
their  left  flank.  The  line  of  advance,  there- 
fore, is  now  along  the  railways  from  Goritz 
and  Monfalcone  east,  and  twenty  miles 
apart.  The  county  between  is  fairly  level 
and  adapted  to  cooperation  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  Italian  army." 

The  New  York  World  considers  the 
taking  of  Goritz  "one  of  the  most  important 
military  achievements  of  the. war"  and  re- 
minds us  that  Italy's  desire  for  a  rectified 
northern  boundary  had  a  double  cause — 
first,  the  number  of  "'  unredeemed'  Italian- 
speaking  subjects  of  Austria  supplied  the 
powerful  sentimental  motive  for  entering 
the  war,"  and  then  military  men  knew  that  "the  up-hill  bound- 
ary was  so  devised  that  Italy  lay  constantly  at  the  mercy  of 
Austrian  armies,  except  when,  as  now,  their  attention  is  needed 
elsewhere,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Goritz  is  called  the  key  to  Trieste,  and  beyond  Trieste  lies 
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Pola.  Not  "without  a  desperate  struggle  will  Austria  surrender 
her  only  large  seaport  and  her  naval  base.  The  day  that  chroni- 
cles her  retreat  at  this  vital  point  finds  her  also  fighting  rear- 
guard actions  in  Galicia  against  the  advancing  Russians.  Of 
all  the  greater  belligerents,  the  one  that  nominally  began  the  war 
finds  herself  now  in  the  greatest  peril  of  collapse." 

In  striking  contrast  to  confident  predictions  as  to  what  is  to 
follow  the  fall  of  Goritz,  the  New  York  Sun  remarks  first  of  all 
that  "if  there  is  a  lesson  of  the  war  that  should  have  been  learned 
by  this  time,  it  is  that  a  military  success  on  any  front  has  no  real 
significance  of  victory  on  a  large  scale  and  that  the  importance  of 
it  can  be  easily  exaggerated."  All  Italy, 
this  journal  tells  us,  is  ringing  with  the 
glory  of  the  capture  of  the  bridge-head  of 
Goritz  by  General  Cadorna's  troops,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  "the 
road  to  Trieste  lies  open."  But  The  Sun 
goes  on  to  say: 

"What  has  been  forgotten  is  that  the 
Italian  trenches  were  only  a  mile  away 
from  the  bridge-head  so  long  ago  as  last 
December,  and  that  the  Austrians  have 
had  ample  time  to  prepare  a  second  line  of 
defense,  under  instructions  from  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff,  and  to  strengthen  their 
formidable  position  on  the  Carso  Plateau, 
which  the  Italians  must  storm  before/Trieste 
is  placed  in  serious  danger. 

"The  difficulties  of  forcing  the  whole 
Isonzo  fine,  from  Tolmino  to  Goritz  and 
beyond,  have  not  been  generally  understood 
by  critics  of  the  Italian  operations.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  stupendous  task.  The 
initial  successes  of  the  Italians  presented 
no  problem,  because  the  Austrian  defensive 
campaign  did  not  call  for  a  stand  in  the 
Friuli  plain.  At  Goritz  and  north  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo  to  Tolmino,  the 
Austrians  had  prepared  an  intricate  and 
substantial  system  of  entrenchments  on  a 
rising  tier  of  hills,  and  believed  they  could 
defy  the  Italians  to  dislodge  them.  The 
Austrians  were  also  ready  on  the  Carso 
Plateau  for  an  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
.'vis   a   fundamental   principle   of   strategy 

that  unless  the  Italians  could  force  the  defenders  out  of  Goritz, 
Trieste  would  be  secure;  but  it  would  not  follow  that  if  Goritz  had 
to  be  abandoned  the  Italians  would  have  a  military  promenade 
to  that  great  port  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  the  key  to  the  south- 
ern province  of  Istria  with  its  coveted  naval  arsenal  of  Pola." 

Taking  a  backward  glance,  The  Sun  recalls  that  General 
Cadorna  occupied  Caporetto  on  the  middle  Isonzo,  which  was  in 
flood,  on  May  24,  1915.  Oh  June  7,  Monfalcone,  fifteen  miles 
southwest  of  Goritz  and  below  the  Carso  ridge,  was  taken  after 
the  forcing  of  the  Isonzo  at  Pieris.  But  the  heights  of  the  Carso 
barred  the  way  to  Trieste,  we  are  told,  nor  could  the  Italians 
afford  to  have  the  enemy  in  their  rear  at  Goritz,  which  is  almost 
wholly  surrounded  with  the  high  altitudes  of  Monte  San  Daniele, 
Monte  San  Gabriele,  and  Monte  Santo  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Sabotino  and  Podgora  on  the  right  bank.     We  read: 

"The  Italians  tried  frontal  attacks  on  Sabotino  and  Podgora 
in  vain,  until,  one  day,  they  gained  a  foothold  on  Podgora,  only  to 
lose  it  in  a  fierce  counter-attack  by  the  Austrians.  Hill  383, 
back  of  Plava,  eight  miles  above  Goritz,  was  carried  by  storm, 
but  attempts  to  take  Monte  Santo,  which  commanded  Goritz 
on  the  north,  failed.  With  their  left  wing  the  Italians,  with 
Tolmino,  further  up  the  Isonzo,  as  their  objective,  drove  the 
Austrian  from  Mount  Nero  (2^246  feet),  which  dominated  that 
place.  In  the  same  summer  of  1915,  the  Italians  captured 
tranches  on  the  Carso  in  a  great  offensive  which  netted  them 
20,000  prisoners,  hut  the  end  of  it  all  was  a  trench  deadlock  from 
Tolmino  to  the  Carso." 

This  survey  of  the  campaign  shows  what  a  difficult  terrane  the 
Isonzo  valley  is,  and  The  Sun  concludes  that,  "if  the  Italians  dis- 
played elan  in  their  assaults,  the  Hungarians  matched  them 
with  dogged  courage." 


CHIEF  SPOKESMAN  FOB  THE  RAILROADS. 

Elisha  Lee,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  Railways. 


FACING   OUR   GREATEST   LABOR-WAR 

WITH  94  per  cent,  of  the  400,000  trainmen  on  our  225 
railroads  voting  their  representatives  power  to  de- 
clare a  strike,  and  these  representatives  deadlocked 
with  the  railways'  committee,  the  nation  faces,  in  the  New 
York  Call's  (Soc.)  phrase,  "the  greatest  attack  on  capital  that 
has  ever  been  maneuvered  in  all  history."  It  is  the  largest 
labor  movement  in  the  number  of  men  involved,  said  one 
railroad  union-leader,  "and  covers  a  wider  territory  than  any 
other."  The  acceptance  of  the  good  offices  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  in  the 
dispute  between  the  roads  and  their  em- 
ployees has  persuaded  several  New  York 
papers  of  the  probability  of  eventual  peace. 
But,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  ob- 
serves, this  effort  "is  a  long  way  removed 
from  arbitration."  The  meeting  of  the  Rail- 
ways' committee  and  the  brotherhood  chiefs, 
after  the  taking  of  the  strike  vote, "revealed 
no  signs  of  yielding  on  either  side.  Says  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette:  "Any  railway  officer 
who  would  suggest  making  any  concession 
whatever,  except  after  arbitration,  ought  to 
be  branded  as  a  coward,  and  as  a  traitor  to 
the  interests  of  the  railways  and  the  coun- 
try." If  the  choice  is  between  further  con- 
cessions and  a  strike,  declares  this  railway 
organ,  "then  the  strike  should  be  allowed  to 
come."  "There  isn't  going  to  be  any  arbi- 
tration of  our  demands.  You  can  not  make 
that  too  emphatic,"  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  quotes  President  Lee,  of  the  Trainmen's 
Brotherhood,  as  saying.  "We  will  not  strike 
if  there  is  any  honorable  way  out,"  he  was 
heard  to  declare  on  another  occasion;  "but 
we  must  receive  the  basic  eight-hour  day." 
The  unions  participating  in  the  present 
conferences,  the  New  York  Times  reminds  us, 


"Presented  their  original  demands  for  the 
eight-hour  day  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  last  March, 
after  which  a  series  of  conferences  was  arranged,  which  tooL 
place  beginning  June  1.  The  railroads  refused  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  men,  making  a  contingent  proposition  called 
the  'yardstick,'  which  provided  that  no  man  could  be  paid 
twice  for  the  same  period  of  service,  and  suggested  arbitration 
The  unions  rejected  the  'yardstick.'  Feeling  that  the  railroac 
managers  were  trifling  with  them,  they  went  back  to  theii 
membership  and  got  the  power  to  call  a  national  strike  if  tin 
railroads  did  not  make  concessions." 

The  men  voted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  to  hold  u] 
their  representatives'  hands.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  pre 
sents,  as  follows,  the  figures  announced  on  August  8: 

Percentage  for  Strtt 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers M.57 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors 85 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Firemen n? 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 97 

Average  for  the  four  union.; 94 

After  the  failure  of  the  conferences  in  June,  we  read  in  th 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"Railroad  heads  issued  statements  stating  that  the  eight-hoi 
day  demanded  by  the  men  did  not  in  reality  mean  a  shortt 
work-day,  but  rather  an  increase  in  pay  of  25  per  cent,  for  tl 
same  amount  of  work,  and  an  increase  in  many  cases  of  87 
per  cent,  for  overtime,  as  compared  with   present  rates.     Tl 
demands  apply  only   to  freight-  and  not   to  passenger-servic 
The  roads  further  maintained  that  to  allow  the  increase  wou 
add  $100,000,000  a  year  to  the  operating  expenses  of  all  roa' 
iti  the  United  States.     They  said  these  men  had  had  increas 
in  pay  on  an  average  of  30  to  42  per  cent,  from  1903  to  191 
while  the  wages  of  the  Western  engineers  were  further  increase 
in  1915." 
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A.   B.   OAURETSON, 

Of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors. 


Underwood  tic  Underwood. 

WARREN  S.  STONE, 

Of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 


w.  G.  LEE, 

Of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 


w.  s.  CARTER, 
Of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  and  Enginmen. 


HEADS   OF   THE    "BIG   FOUR"    RAILWAY   BROTHERHOODS. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Garretson,  of  the  conductors'  union, 
told  the  railway  representatives:  "the  men  want  a  shorter 
day,  and  not  a  higher  wage."  Timothy  Shea,  assistant  presi- 
dent of  the  firemen,  has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying: 

"The  eight-hour  day  is  the  'going  day'  for  laboring  people, 
and,  as  a  penalty  for  working  men  overtime,  the  railroads  must 
pay  time  and  a  half.  Railway  employees  do  not  care  to  work 
overtime.  They  desire  recreation  and  rest  with  their  families. 
The  eight-hour  daj  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  every  State  in  the  Union." 

In  The  Square  Deal,  a  Jackson,  Michigan,  labor  weekly,  the 
trainmen's  case  is  presented  in  part  as  follows: 

"Railroad  officials  lay  much  stress  on  the  statement  that 
1  18  per  cent,  of  all  railroad  employees  now  receive  28  per  cent, 
of  the  total  wages  paid.' 

"This  claim  means  nothing  whatever,  because  it  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  years  of  preparation  for  the  job, 
and  the  fact  that  the  line  between  life  and  death  is  so  thin  that 
when  a  train-employee  leaves  on  his  run,  he  is  never  sure  when 
he  will  return 

"Out  of  every  100  men  who  start  work  as  firemen,  only 
seventeen  ever  become  engineers;  out  of  every  100  men  who 
do  become  engineers,  only  six  become  passenger  engineers 

"Altho  the  United  States  Government  prohibits  by  law  the 
continuous  employment  of  a  train-employee  more  than  sixteen 
hours,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1915  there  were  78,940  viola- 
tions reported  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

"Under  the  rates  of  pay  now  received  by  the  men,  they  must 
work  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  order  to  earn  enough  to 
be  on  a  par  with  the  wage-earners  in  other  trades." 

The  objection  to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  men.  as  voiced 
by  Grand  Chief  Stone,  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
ootive  Engineers,  is  that  differing  interpretations  of  awards  have 
lelayed  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  gains  allowed  the  men  by 
he  arbiters.  For  instance,  in  the  ease  of  the  L914  arbitration 
d  the  West,  according  to  Mr.  stone,  the  trainmen  are  still  not 
getting  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  t ho  wage  increase  granted. 
Naturally,"  he  says,  "we  do  not  want  thai  kind  of  arbitration." 
But  while  the  men  are  in  that  frame  of  mind,  says  the  New 
fork  Tinics,  "they  will  make  no  progress  in  public  favor." 

"The  trainmen  may  as  well  Face  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
•rudent  to  strike,  and  that  if  they  did  they  would  only  harm 
hemselves.  A  total  strike  on  225  railways  is  impossible,  for 
heady  there  are  States  which  regulate  the  manner  in  which  rail- 
ay  men  may  cease  their  duties.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  they 
over  have  lost  anything  by  the  arbitrations  for  which  they  show 
,  >  little  appreciation,  and  which  labor  leaders  dislike  in  propor- 
on  that  the  public  interest  is  safeguarded  by  the  arbitrators." 


It  seems  to  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New 
York),  a  leading  representative  of  capital,  that  the  railroads 
are  partly  to  blame  for  their  present  plight.  They  should  have 
prevented  the  joint  nation-wide  action  of  the  four  brotherhoods 
by  having  each  road  take  up  the  wage  and  hours  questions  by 
itself.  Their  purpose  in  not  so  doing,  we  are  told,  was  to  im- 
press the  public  with  the  injustice  of  the  $100,000,000  which 
the  unions'  demands  would  add  to  the  expenses  of  the  nation's 
railroads.  But  our  people,  accustomed  to  big  figures,  took  this 
as  a  matter  of  course,  "and  it  must  be  evident  now  to  the 
railroads  that  the  policy  that  they  have  pursued  in  this  matter 
has  been  a  mistaken  one."     At  all  events,  we  read: 

"The  railroads  and  the  country  alike  are  now  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  these  railway  employees.  We  do  not  claim  to 
be  able  to  indicate  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  strike,  but 
this  much  is  certain:  that  with  this  weapon  at  their  command, 
these  railway  employees  will  get  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  what  they  are  demanding 

"If  the  final  conference  between  the  railroads  and  the  men 
results  in  disagreement,  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
will,  we  may  be  sure,  be  exerted  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
as  the  complete  cessation  of  all  railroad-transportation  operations. 
And  it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  to  that  end  chief 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  roads.  The  latter 
may  be  determined  to  stand  firm,  but  at  some  stage  of  the 
controversy  they  will  be  forced  to  yield  as  they  always  have  in 
the  past,  since  the  plan  has  been  abandoned  of  letting  each 
road  handle  wage  matters  for  itself.  The  reason  is  perfectly 
obvious:  In  the  first  place,  the  roads  can  not  afford  to  antago- 
nize public  sentiment,  while  the  employees,  who  never  have 
more  at  stake  than  their  jobs,  can  be  wholly  indifferent  to  it. 
In  the  second  place,  this  is  a  year  of  a  Presidential  election  and 
the  labor-unions  have  votes  to  give  and  the  roads  have  none." 

The  man  in  the  street,  comments  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
"has  a  fellow-feeling  for  anybody  who  is  trying  to  get  bigger 
wages,  or  to  work  fewer  hours,"  and  "generally  has  no  sym- 
pathies with  a  corporation."     But — 

"He  will  not  for  a  moment  consider  a  suspension  of  traffic. 
That  must  be  averted.  Let  the  railway  companies  pay  any- 
thing that  is  demanded  of  them,  or  let  the  Government  seize 
the  roads  and  operate  them." 

The  public's  interest  in  the  dispute  between  the  railways 
and  their  employees  is  emphasized  by  most  of  our  editors.  The 
business  losses  and  hardships  which  would  be  caused  by  a 
strike  are  feelingly  portrayed.  Indeed,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  "refuses  to  believe  that  any  general  strike  will  be 
ordered,  because  it  does  not  believe  that  brotherhood  officials 
will  cause  starvation  in  cities  in  order  that  wages  may  be  raised." 
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SETTLING   NEW  YORK'S   CAR   STRIKE 

DISORDER  AND  VIOLENCE  were  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  street-car  strike  in  New  York  in  the  old 
days,  The  World  of  that  city  reminds  us,  as  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  strike  there  was  waged  in 
an  orderly  manner.  No  one  was  murdered,  few  were  seriously 
hurt,  and  the  property  damage  is  a  trifle;  and  this  journal  adds 
that  "a  man  who  did  not  read  the  newspapers  might  have 
wandered  through  strike-zones  a  dozen  times  without  guessing 
that  more  than  seven  thousand  workingmen  were  trying  con- 
clusions with  employer  corporations."  The  contrast  is  said  to 
be  creditable  both  to  the  men  and  their  leaders,  yet  the  tacit 
admission  that  a  strike  should  be  conducted  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience  to  the  public  is  an  admission  that  it  is  not 
the  proper  means  to  end  a  labor  dispute.  Even  in  the  present 
settlement,  we  are  told,  questions  of  hours  and  wages  are  left 
to  consideration  while  work  goes  on,  and  "this  should  have 
been  the  procedure  from  the  first."  Peace  was  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  and  Chair- 
man Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
press  inform  us,  and  in  the  view  of  the  New  York  Globe  the 
settlement  reflects  favorably  on  both  sides,  for  the  companies 
"surrender  no  right  they  have  a  right  to  keep,"  and  the  men 
"gain  no  right  that  should  not  be  freely  conceded,"  and  this 
journal  explains: 

"The  men  may  join  organizations  if  they  so  please,  and  the 
companies  pledge  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  this  right. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  men  pledge  themselves  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  who  do  not  wish  to  join  an  organization.  Thus 
there  is  to  be  freedom  all  around. 

"For  the  settlement  of  particular  disputes  there  is  to  be 
arbitration.  Arbitration  does  not  give  perfect  results.  It,  too, 
often  means  an  illogical  splitting  of  differences.  But  arbitra- 
tion, with  its  faults,  is  better  than  industrial  warfare. 

"Finally,  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  control  its  em- 
ployees in  all  matters  relating  to  securing  safety  for  the  public, 
while  conceding  to  its  employees  the  privilege  of  being  repre- 
sented in  negotiations  by  agents  of  their  own  choosing.  Both 
of  these  provisions  are  in  the  public  interest." 

As  the  New  York  Times  sees  it,  capital  has  had  to  submit 
to  the  insistence  that  organization  of  its  workers  should  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  upon  terms  of  equality  and  humanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  obtained  this  concession  only  by 
the  "surrender  of  what  makes  the  demand  for  recognition  ob- 
jectionable, that  is,  the  demand  that  only  unionists  should  have 
the  jobs."  This  journal  further  advises  us  that  the  conservative 
estimate  of  a  prominent  railway  official  puts  the  cost  of  the  strike 
in  the  various  New  York  companies  at  $600,000,  which  does  not 
include  what  the  strikers  lost  in  pay  nor  the  salaries  of  the 
union  leaders.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  president  of  the  New  York  Railways 
Company,  that  the  city  should  bear  the  financial  burden  in- 
curred through  the  settlement.  The  position  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  reported  in  the  press,  is  that,  as  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
Chairman  Straus,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  settlement  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
city,  and  not  the  company,  should  assume  tho  expense,  and  it 
is  gathered  from  Mr.  Shonts's  announcement  of  the  settlement 
of  the  strike,  in  which  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  agreement  arrived 
at  may  involve  increased  financial  burdens  upon  this  company. 
The  company  is  not  yet  able  to  pay  the  full  interest  on  its 
bonds,  altho  twice  in  the  past  year  it  has  increased  the  wages 
of  its  men. 

"We  have,  accordingly,  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Mayor 
and  Public  Service  Commission  in  assisting  us  to  meet  such  in- 
creased expenses  as  may  be  due  to  carrying  out  the  agreement 
now  arrived  at." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  it  will  be  diffi- 


cult to  persuade  people  that  the  city  ought  to  pay  part  of  the 
expense  of  running  the  street-cars  to  enable  the  New  York 
Railways  Company  to  pay  interest  on  its  debt  and  earn  s 
dividend  on  stock,  and  suggests  that  "we  are  not  to  lose  sighl 
of  the  fact  that  the  controlling  stockholder  is  the  Interborougl 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  whose  underground  and  overheac 
lines  are  more  or  less  fed  by  those  on  the  surface.  It  has  sonn 
kind  of  interest  in  gaining  and  keeping  control  of  them,  aiu 
perhaps  it  can  afford  the  luxury." 


the  reviewing  board  in  the  matter  was  final.     Now  it  is  jus 


he 


opposite.     The  principle  of  arbitration  has  been  lost,  and 
side  must  rely  on  its  strength.     The  union,  however,  bel'es 
that  it  can  take  care  of  itself." 


A   $36,000,000   STRIKE   BILL 

A  WELCOME  EVENT  that  directly  affects  many  more  tha 
the  45,000  workers  involved,  remarks  the  Springfiel 
^-  Republican,  is  the  ending  of  the  garment-makers'  strik 
in  New  York  City,  which  for  fourteen  weeks  practically  paralyze 
the  industry  there  and  cost  $36,000,000.     The  chief  gains  of  tl 
workers,  we  are  told,  are ' '  recognition  of  the  union ,  with  preferenc 
a  5  per  cent,  increase  of  pay,  and  increased  standardization  of  wor 
ing  conditions."     A  regrettable  feature  of  the  settlement,  in  tl 
view  of  The  Republican  and  other  journals,  is  that  the  arrang 
ment  previously  existing  between  the  manufacturers  and  th< 
employees  for  arbitration  of  difficulties  has  been  done  away  wit 
"leaving  the  strike  and  lockout  again  supreme."     A  sinist 
suggestion  is  noted  by   The   Republican  in  the  fact  that  t 
manufacturers  insisted  on  this,  yet  it  hopes  that  relations  ^ 
be  more  harmonious  in  future  "as  a  result  of  mutual  conc< 
sions."     Highly   significant   to   this  journal  is   the  manner 
which  the  workers  stuck  together,  and  it  tells  us  that  "t 
formerly  much-sweated  trade  has  won  a  position  of  fighti 
strength,  not  the  least  important  elements  of  which  are  the  pul 
sympathy  and  support  which  it  has  gained  in  large  measun 
As  to  the  cost  of  the  long  strike,  Mr.  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  pr< 
dent  of    the  Garment-Makers'  Union,  is  reported  in  the  N 
York  Evening  Post  as  saying  that  $750,000  cash  was  paid  out 
strike  benefits,  and  he  estimates  the  loss  to  the  workers  at  8- 
500,000  in  wages.     He  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  precise  estim  i 
of  the  manufacturers'  loss,  but  put  it  roughly  at  $30,000,0, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  strike  app  oximately  $36,000,0. 
Then  The  Evening  Post  tells  us  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Wile,  president  f 
the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Associati , 
gave  a  varying  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  manufacturers  of  fi  i 
$20,000,000  to  $89,000,000  in  loss  of  business.     With  referee 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  arbitration  protocol,  alluded  to  ab( ', 
this  journal  quotes  the  president  of  the  union  as  saying: 

"The  agreement  which  has  just  been  signed  by  the  employs 
and  the  union  leaves  either  side  free  to  strike  or  to  lockout,  it 
we  hope  the  relations  between  the  association  and  the  union,  )• 
tween  the  emp]oyers  and  workers,  will  be  harmonious,  and  Ht 
neither  side  will  resort  to  the  strike  or  the  lockout.  The  "- 
ment  industry  is  such  a  seasonal  one,  in  which  the  shops  vk 
only  at  capacity  during  five  months  of  the  year,  that  during  " 
time  the  manufacturers  must  make  their  profits  and  the  wor rs 
their  living.  If  either  side  should  take  advantage  of  its  privije 
to  strike  or  to  lockout,  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of ie 
industry. 

"From  the  impression  1  have  gained  at  the  conference  I 
believe  that  the  manufacturers  will  keep  good  faith  with  us,  id 
we  with  them.  I  am  convinced  that  both  our  interests  and^ 
inclinations  will  prevent  such  a  situation  again. 

"Under  the  protocol  which  Mr.  Brandeis  drew  up  after  the  st 
strike,  six  years  ago,  every  question  for  dispute  went  to  re- 
viewing board  before  there  could  be  a  strike,  and  the  decisk  ot 


The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  the  loss  of  the  princip 


of 


arbitration  "outweighs  anything  gained  in  the  strike,"  and  ia 
it.  represents  "a  victory  for  a  certain  group  of  unionists n 
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NOT  ALL  THE  WEARY  HIKES  ARE   IN  TEXAS.        _Bradley  ln  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


t  heir  leaders,  extremists  who  believe  in  revolution  rather  than  in 
orderly  progress."  Also  it  "tends  to  capitalize  and  elevate 
class  antagonism  in  a  business  the  conditions  of  which  make  the 
fostering  of  any  tendencies  toward  class  hatred  and  violence  a 
carrying  of  coals  to  Newcastle." 


MEXICO   AS  A   REPUBLICAN   ISSUE 

IT  IS  TRULY  "absurd"  to  consider  the  Mexican  question 
the  great  issue  before   the  American   people,   thinks  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (Ind.)  does  not  believe  it  "can  be  made  an  effective 
political  issue,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can  not.  .  There  is 
little  use  in  dwelling  upon  the  mistakes  of  the  past  which  at- 
tended a  purpose  in  the  main  commendable."     To  such  remarks 
is  these  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.)  makes  answer  that 
'the  Mexican  question  can  be,  and  must  be,  an  effective  issue 
n  this  campaign."     In  the  first  place,  "it  is  a  live  issue,"  of  "vast 
mportance  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  that  of 
vlexico";  it  must  be  "seriously  considered,  for  whatever  the 
•olitical  character  of  the  next  Administration,  the  Mexican  ques- 
ion  will  confront  it."     And  aside  from  that,  says  this  represen- 
ative  mouthpiece  of  Missouri  Republicanism,  "the  inherent  de- 
ciencies  of  Woodrow  Wilson  are  revealed  nowhere  so  clearly  and 
">  conclusively"  as  they  are  in  his  handling  of  our  relations  with 
lexico.    Mr.  Hughes's  estimate  of  t  ho  importance  of  the  Mexican 
sue  is  shown  by  t  he  largo  amount  of  attention  he  bestowed  upon 
in  his  speech  of  acceptance  and  the  way  in  which  he  returns  to 
again  and  again  in  his  campaigning  tour  across  the  country, 
pon  this  issue,  observes  the  Albany  Times-Union  (Dem.),  "Mr. 
J  ughes  evidently  wants  to  fight  the  campaign,  and  the  Demo- 
atic  party  can  afford  to  accept  the  challenge  and  consider  the 
sue  joined."     The  Republicans  are  making  "their  great  cry  on 
ie  Administration's  foreign  policy  by  way  of  Mexico,"  says  the 
luisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  because  they  are  "able  to 
nounce  that  to  their  hearts'  content   without  offending  any 
those  voters  who  might  be  sensitive  to  frank  criticism  of  the 
lministration's  foreign  policy  as  applied  to  Europe." 
In  his  Detroit  speech  of  August   7.  Mr.  Hughes  cited  Mexico 
an  example  of  the  Administration's  failure  to  stand  for  the 
:hts  of  our  citizens.     We  should  have  said  that  we  insisted  upon 
ph  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens 
s  we  are  entitled  to  from  a  Government  that   performs  the 
lctionsof  government."     Then,  "we  could  have  said  we  would 
t  recognize  Huerta  if  his  Government  could  not  discharge 
'  )se  functions."    But,  continued  the   Republican   candidate, 
quoted  in  the  press  dispatches,  instead  of   deciding  not  to 
ognize  the  Mexican  ruler  for  such  a  reason, 


"Our  Administration  said  to  Huerta:  'You  get  out.  You 
can't  even  be  a  candidate.  We  won't  allow  you  to  run  for  office. 
We  are  so  determined  to  get  rid  of  you  that  you  can't  put  yourself 
up  to  be  voted  for.'  And  immediately  after  recognition  was  with- 
drawn from  Huerta  it  was  extended  to  that  incomparable,  that 
ideal  character,  Villa. 

"In  my  judgment  the  Administration  did  a  very  wrong  thing 
in  abandoning  its  proper  international  attitude  and  taking  the 
attitude  that  no  international  lawyer  could  understand — that  no 
Mexican  could  understand. 

"Well,  the  Mexicans  didn't  understand  our  attitude.  There 
was  a  fight;  nineteen  Americans  and  a  large  number  of  Mexicans 
were  killed.  And  they,  the  Administration,  say  they  'kept  us 
out  of  war.'     That  was  war;  and  very  ignoble  war. 

"Having  got  rid  of  Huerta,  what  next  did  we  do?  We 
said,  let  these  Mexicans  spill  as  much  blood  as  they  want  to, 
that  is  their  blest  privilege.  So  we  coquetted  with  Villa,  we 
coquetted  with  Carranza,  and  we  showed  our  disposition  to  favor 
any  bandit  in  the  land 

"Let  the  Mexicans  once  for  all  understand  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  meddle  with  their  affairs,  but  that  we  desire  that  they 
shall  perform  their  obligations  to  us  to  protect  our  citizens, 
protect  them  justly  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lives  and  their 
property;  that  they  will  perform  the  guaranties  that  they  have 
given  us,  and  then  we  shall  have  peace  and  happiness." 

Returning  to  the  subject  the  next  day,  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Hughes 
referred  to  the  Democrats  as  saying  that  the  Mexican  trouble  "is 
all  passed."  Yes,  he  remarked,  it  is  passed,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  "that  record  is  an  imperishable  record  of  weakness 
and  vacillation  that  forfeits,  or  should  forfeit,  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people."  The  Administration,  said  the  speaker,  "had 
no  right  to  commit  this  country  to  a  course  of  conduct  which 
landed  Mexico  in  anarchy,  left  our  citizens  a  prey  to  the  ravages 
of  revolution,  and  made  our  name  a  word  of  contempt  in  a 
sister  republic."  Now  the  "straight  and  correct"  thing  would 
have  been  to  say  to  Huerta  at  the  outset:  "We  will  recognize 
you  if  you  can  perform  your  international  obligations,  if  you 
have  got  a  real  Government  that  can  discharge  its  duties;  we 
won't  recognize  you  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  you  have. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  you  and  every  one  else  must  under- 
stand, and  that  is  this:  American  life  and  the  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Mexico  must  be  protected,  and  we  will  see  to  it." 
And  Mr.  Hughes  summed  up  "the  trouble  with  this  Adminis- 
tration," by  saying:  "I  don't  think  it  has  ever  had  a  policy 
in  Mexico  worth}-  of  the  name." 

This  attack  "is  well  calculated  to  force  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
supporters  into  an  attitude  of  defense  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  campaign,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.);  "it 
can  not  be  ignored."  "A  policy  that  has  brought  nothing  but 
suffering,  wretchedness,  and  failure  is  very  properly  a  vital 
crime,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "when  the  President. 
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CRITICIZING  THE  FIREMAN. 

— Fairbank  hi  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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READY  TO  SWING  ROUND  THE  CIRCLE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


DEMOCRATIC    IMPRESSIONS   OF    THE    HUGHES   CAMPAIGN    TOUR. 


wholly  responsible  for  it,  is  a  candidate  for  reelection."  The 
joint  commission  which  has  just  been  appointed  to  adjust  mat- 
ters between  our  Government  and  Carranza  "can  not  take  the 
Mexican  question  out  of  the  Presidential  campaign;"  tho  The 
Press  hopes  "that  it  will  at  least  prove  effective  to  remove  the 
danger  of  further  border-raids  from  Mexico  and  allow  the  State 
militia  now  patrolling  the  border  to  come  home." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  Mr.  Hughes 
"does  well  to  lay  stress  on  the  fallacy  of  the  'he  kept  us  out  of 
war'  argument  by  which  the  Democrats  seek  to  cover  all  the 
weakness  of  the  President's  Mexican  course."  "Mr.  Wilson 
has  made  war  on  Mexico,"  declares  The  Tribune,  and — 

"It  is  not  due  to  Mr.  Wilson's  acts  or  to  his  Administration's 
policy  that  the  Mexican  wrar  was  not  vastly  bigger  than  it  has 
thus  far  proved  to  be.  It  is  due  merely  to  Mexico's  inability 
to  match  herself  against  this  country.  Mexicans  have  no  more 
relished  the  President's  patronizing  task  of  'serving  humanity' 
there  than  they  have  his  utterly  unwarrantable  interference 
with  their  domestic  politics  and  his  two  invasions  of  their  ter- 
ritory. .  .  .  And  a  bigger,  bloodier  war  than  the  battle  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  subsequent  border-raids  and  guerrilla  fighting 
would  inevitably  have  resulted — if  Mexico  had  only  had  money 
and  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition  to  resent  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration's course. 

"The  flag  was  not  saluted.  Carranza  did  not  withdraw  from 
office  when  he  was  told  to.  Villa  has  not  yet  been  punished. 
The  National  Guard  is  down  at  the  border  for  an  indefinite  stay 
— but  too  late  to  save  the  American  lives  taken  at  Columbus. 
This  is  not  war — war  on  the  scale  of  Armageddon.  It  is  merely 
a  miserable,  petty  war,  brought  about  by  weakness  and  ignor- 
ance, by  incompetence  and  blundering." 

But  at  least  one  Republican  paper  in  the  territory  Mr.  Hughes 
has  lately  been  traversing,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader, 
thinks  Mr.  Hughes  is  unfortunate  in  laying  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  Huerta  incident.  The  Register  and  Leader  remembers 
"no  feeling  at  the  time  that  Huerta  should  have  been  recog- 
nized," nor  does  it  "believe  many  are  now  convinced  that  tho 
recognition  of  Huerta  would  have  proved  a  solution  of  the 
situation."     Indeed, 

"To  have  been  party  to  substituting  one  tyranny  for  another, 
to  have  aided  in  bringing  peace  by  suppressing  the  honest  desires 
of  the  people  would  most  certainly  not  have  proved  a  grateful 
American  role.  Whatever  else  t  he  President  may  have  done  that 
he  should  not  have  done,  he  was  certainly  acting  in  the  American 
spirit  when  he  refused  to  recognize  the  man  who  had  first  be- 
trayed Madero  and  then  connived  at  his  assassination." 


President  Wilson  did  not  recognize  Huerta,  the  Albanj 
Times-Union  (Dem.)  tells  Mr.  Hughes,  "because  Huerta  die 
not  represent  such  a  Government  as  deserved  recognition,  and  ir 
this  view  the  President  was  supported  by  most  of  the  Latin 
American  republics."  Mr.  Hughes,  says  the  independent  bu 
pro-Wilson  Springfield  Republican,  ignores  the  fact  that  one  o 
the  strongest  points  in  the  President's  policy  has  been  his  care  ti 
retain  in  every  important  step  he  has  taken  the  sympathetic  co 
operation  of  the  chief  Latin-American  Governments. 

Now  that  "the  martyred  Huerta"  has  "taken  his  plac 
among  the  Republican  saints,"  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  i 
led  to  remark: 

"It  is  unquestionably  true  that  President  Wilson  has  mad 
mistakes  in  dealing  with  Mexico.  He  himself  would  not  preten 
to  be  infallible.  It  is  likewise  true  that  he  has  tried  to  do  moi 
for  the  Mexicans  than  they  have  proved  capable  of  having  dor 
for  them,  but  there  can  be  no  nobler  error.  Even  the  complei 
failure  of  such  a  policy  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  America 
indorsement  of  assassination,  tyranny,  and  servitude  as  instn 
ments  of  free  government. 

"If  Mr.  Hughes  wishes  to  make  a  Republican  hero  of  t) 
murderer,  despot,  and  ruffian  who  died  with  German  gold  in  h 
pocket  under  indictment  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  Unit< 
States,  he  is  free  to  do  so." 

The  independent  New  York  Evening  Post  is  no  less  tired 
"these  reincarnations  of  Huerta."     What  "chiefly  grates  upi 
a  sensitive  nerve  in  these  Mexican  passages  by  Hughes  is  th< 
harshness  of  spirit   and  lack  of  consideration."     To  listen 
Mr.  Hughes,  says  The  Evening  Post, 

"You  would  think  that  Mexico  had  a  strong  and  wick 
Government  which  was  forever  inflicting  outrages  upon  Ame 
cans  and  setting  the  United  States  at  defiance.  Mr.  Hugl 
speaks  of  the  need  of  a  'firm'  attitude  toward  Mexico,  just 
if  it  were  a  question  of  standing  up  to  some  great  Powei 
England  or  Germany— impairing  American  rights.  Nowln' 
is  there  a  hint  of  the  revolutions  and  the  struggles  and  1' 
desolations  and  miseries  which  have  for  the  past  three  ye' 
made  of  Mexico  a  nation  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  lor 
suffering  way  by  a  strong  neighbor." 

Lei    il    be   granted,   observes    the    Brooklyn   Citizen  (Den, 
"that    the    President    made  a  mistake  in  not  recognizing 
legitimacy  of  a  Government  of  notorious  usurpers  and  murders 
it  still  remains  true  that  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  Mex! , 
not  as  Huerta  would   have  made  it,  but  as  Carranza  and  '• 
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I  hi     \KW    RECR1  IT. 

ciiibl)  iii  the  Rochester  Herald. 


"MR.   Hl'OHES  KISSED  HF.R!  " 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


THAT    FMBARRASSING    SUFFRAGE    PLANK. 


issooiatea  have  made  it."  But  Mr.  Hughes,  we  are  told,  "ex- 
wuists  himself  in  general  talk  about  the  past,"  "so  that  if  Mexico 
-,  I  lie  issue,  we  have  this  extraordinary  point  to  take  cognizance 
>f,  that  the  chief  critic  of  the  Administration,  namely,  Mr. 
[ughes,  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to  give  even  the  faintest 
illtline  of  what  liis  policy  would  be  if  lie  were  in  power."  But 
i  seems  to  the  independent  New  York  Globe,  "that  Mr.  Hughes 
%ill  doubtless  seize  an  early  occasion  to  make  his  attitude  clear 
ii  the  main  question  —thai  is,  the  question  of  whether  Mexico 
hmiM  he  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  problems  or  whether 
,e  should  intervene  to  end  anarchy  and  to  establish  order." 


OUR   SHARE   IN   EUROPE'S   REBUILDING 

WHIN     war-orders    cease,    peace-orders    will    take    their 
place    to   such    an   extent    that   our   export    trade    to 
Europe  "will  not   shrink  into  negligible  proportions 
ith  the  coming  of  peace,"  declares  the  Springfield  Republican, 
it  t  noting  how  busj  these  two  y  arsof  war  have  kept  our  mantl- 
et urers,  and  how    well  our  neutrality  has  been    justified   from 
business  point  of  vdew.    The  Republican's  optimistic  conclusion 
based  upon  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  after-war  needs  of  Fu- 
ipe,  recenlh  made  under  I  he  auspices  of  the  National  City  Bank 
\ew    fork.     The  writer  in   the  July  number  of   the  bank's 
iblioation,  The  A mencas,  shows  that   up  to  date  Europe's  loss 
crippled  industries   alone   is  already  $:i,(MH),()(H),()<)<),  and  that 
,600,000,000  will    be   needed  at  once,  at    the   close   of   the  war, 
replace  plants  and   machinery  so  that   industrial  activity  in 
e  war-zones  may  be  resumed.      Much  of  this  plant   and  eipiip- 

ent,  he  points  out.  must  come  from  the  United  Slates,  because 
is  the  only  country  prepared  to  fill  rush  orders  for  the  quick 
liabilitation  of  ruined  factory  towns.  Few  Americans,  we  are 
Id,  realize  how  enormous  is  the  task  of  hurried  rehabilitation 
crippled  industries  which  Europe  will  have  on  its  hands  at 
e  elose  uf  hostilities: 

"There  is  the  war-area  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  19,595 
uare  miles,  of  which  a  large  part  is  a  metropolitan  district 
continuous  manufacturing  oity  and  town;  and  in  the  F.ast- 
i  area  of  conflict  are  Warsaw.  Lodz.  Vilna.  and  other  cities 
considerable  manufacturing  activity.  There  are  towns  to  re- 
ild  also,  in  order  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the  industries. 
d  there  is  agriculture  and  live-stock  production,  which  must 


be  reinstated  in  order  to  support   a  normal  reorganization   of 
industry  on  an  economic  basis." 

What,  it  is  asked,  "will  be  needed  for  reconstructing  these 
industries,  and  how  will  Furope  go  about  it?"  The  damage 
done  by  the  invasion  of,  and  early  fighting  in,  Belgium  has  been 
set  at  upward  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  prevailing  French  esti- 
mate of  the  destruction  in  northern  France  is  S2,")00,000,000. 
It  must    be  remembered    that  — 

"German  forces  entered  Belgium  and  northern  France  in  a 
dense  manufacturing  area.  From  Mons  to  Verviers  the  fac- 
tories were  so  thickly  set  that  the  chimneys  have  been  described 
as  giving  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  and  the  continuous  belching 
of  smoke  gave  evidence  of  great  concentration  of  manufacture. 
French  'big'  industry  was  also  concentrated  along  the  German 
frontier." 

However,  continues  this  writer, 

"A  practical  forecast  of  what  Furope  is  going  to  do  in  reha- 
bilitation, and  what  will  he  needed  for  it,  is  something  different 
from  an  estimate  of  war-losses  based  on  costs  and  conditions 
at  the  time  of  the  in\  asion.  Conditions  and  costs  have  changed. 
There  is  likely  to  he  more  destruction  of  buildings.  But  even 
if  there  is  not  more  destruction,  it  is  generally  believed  by  prac- 
tical men  here  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  the  machinery 
in  factories  that  have  been  in  German  hands  of  very  little 
further  use.  if  it  is  there  at  all.  ll  is  common  report  that  what 
textile  machinery  in  northern  France  was  found  uninjured  by 
the  Germans  has  been  removed  to  Germany.  Factories  have 
been  turned  from  ordinary  uses  to  war-manufacture.  After 
two  years  of  hard  usage  without  renewals,  or  of  disuse,  a  very 
small  part  of  what  will  be  left  intact  in  case  of  a  steady  advance 
of  the  Allies  will  he  tit  for  anything  belter  than  the  metal  that 
is  in  it. 

"And   something  of   the  same   tiling  is   1  rue   not    only  of    the 

war-zone,  hut   of  the  rest  of  Furope Vnd  there  is  still  an-- 

other  element  in  the  p  actical  forecasting  of  the  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing as  Furope  is  likely  to  rebuild.  This  is  the  fac  that  France, 
and  probably  Belgium,  is  planning  a  new  basis  of  industry, 
both  in  manufacturing  plants  and  in  agriculture.  It  is  to  be 
large-scale  production,  with  more  machinery  to  make  up  for 
the  men  who  will  never  go  back  to  the  work. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  the  most  rational  way  to  figure 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  destroyed  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
war-zone  would  be  to  lake  typical  American  industrial  equip- 
ment and  estimate  what  it  costs  in  this  country  to  build  plants 
or  buy   machinery  that    will   produce   Europe's  former  output." 

Figuring  on  this  basis,  and  using  the  information  we  ha\e 
regarding  the  industries  of  France  and  Belgium  as  they  existed 
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before  the  war,  the  writer  finds  needed  "an  aggregate  of  materials 
and  quick  supply  of  machinery  and  structural  products,  such  as 
to  make  it  almost  a  certainty  that,  in  spite  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  some  kind  of  organized  and  systematized  reconstruction 
as  may  be  anticipated  after  what  England  and  France,  as  well 
as  Germany,  have  done  in  industrial  mobilization  for  war, 
Europe  will  of  necessity  call  upon  American  manufacturers 
when  rehabilitation  comes  with  as  great  a  demand  as  they  had 
to  meet  in  the  way  of  war-orders." 

The  principal  industries  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  are 
discust  in  detail,  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  each  is  closely 
estimated.  Adding  Belgium's  total  of  $1,040,000,000  of  indus- 
trial property  to  $600,000,000  in  northern  France,  and  $960,- 
000,000  of  raw,  finished,  and  partly  finished  stock  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  counting  "the  $225,000,000  which  may  have  to  be  spent 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads,  there  appears  to  be  a  total 
of  $2,825,000,000  of  industrial  property  destroyed  or  subject  to 
a  high  degree  of  depreciation  through  use  for  war-purposes  by 
the  Germans."     We  read  on  in  The  Americas: 

"It  would  seem  probable  that  restoration  of  $1,000,000,000 
of  this  will  be  immediately  necessary.  Added  to  it  is  a  large 
amount  of  industrial  restoration  on  the  Eastern  war -front. 
It  has  been  publicly  stated- that  Russia  will  need  $600,000,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  construction  for  rehabilitation  and  new 
development  right  after  the  war 

' '  There  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  ot  her  reconstruction.  Homes 
have  been  destroyed.  There  must  be  restoration  of  housing 
for  labor  before  industry  can  go  on.  Public  works,  roads, 
bridges,  water-supply  systems,  perhaps  canals,  will  need  repair. 
This  may  require  hundreds  of  millions  worth  of  lumber,  cement, 
structural  steel,  builders'  hardware,  etc.  And  it  is  well-informed 
opinion  that  all  over  Western  Europe,  even  in  Scandinavia,  fac- 
tories have  been  speeding  production  and  sacrificing  mechanical 
equipment  so  that  a  large  aggregate  of  replacement  must  be 
done  everywhere. 

"In  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  task  of  European 
rehabilitation,  moreover,  we  must  not  forget  a  vast  but  inde- 
terminable aggregate  of  new   development   that   is   promised. 


Russia  is  ambitious  to  develop  the  resources  in  her  territory. 
Italy  is  planning  for  greater  industrial  activity  after  the  war. 
Scandinavia  is  ambitious  in  the  same  way.  Classed  with  this 
call  on  the  world  for  machinery  is  the  almost  certain  expecta- 
tion of  a  heavy  demand  for  agricultural  appliances  of  the  latest 
type.  France  expects  not  only  to  substitute  great  factory  plants 
integrated  on  the  American  plan  for  the  past  system  of  produc- 
tion with  a  high  element  of  hand  labor,  but  the  same  idea  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  French  agriculture.  It  is  believed  that  the 
farmers  of  France  will  need  to  use  much  machinery.  Russia 
will  also  use  machinery.  Nobody  can  tell  what  may  come  of 
the  agricultural  development  of  Servia  and  the  territories  now 
held  by  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  under  either  Anglo-Slav-French 
or  Teuton  auspices. 

"Belgium  has  lost  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  cattle,  swine, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  an  official  Belgian  commission  is 
now  surveying  the  stock-raising  fields  of  Argentina  in  anticipa- 
tion of  large  purchases.  It  is  estimated  that  the  war-area  of 
France  contained  $161,500,000  worth  of  farm  animals,  and  proh- 
ably  a  very  large  part  of  the  $1,292,000,000  worth  of  animals 
in  all  France  will  have  been  used  during  the  war.  The  embargoes 
placed  by  neutral  countries  of  Europe  upon  export  of  animals, 
even  to  dogs,  shows  how  every  stock-raising  nation  of  the  world 
may  be  called  on  for  new  supplies. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  count  up  these  demands  on  the  produc- 
tion capacity  of,  Europe  and  upon  its  remaining  supply  of  capi- 
tal, by  rough  estimates,  to  well  beyond  $5,000,000,000.  In 
attempting  to  judge  how  much  of  the  machinery  and  other 
industrial  reconstruction  Europe  may  try  to  provide  without 
calling  upon  American  industry  every  one  of  these  other  de- 
mands counts  for  its  full  value.  Every  laborer,  every  tool, 
every  dollar  used  to  rebuild  houses  or  roads,  or  to  rehabilitate 
agriculture,  subtracts  directly  so  much  from  the  resources  of 
men,  material,  and  capital  for  quick  restoration  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  Ameri- 
can industries  will  be  called  on  to  do  a  very  large  amount  oi 
the  rebuilding  of  factories  and  railroads.  In  fact,  European 
business  interests  expect  it  to  be  so  and  are  already  making 
inquiries 

"It  would  pay  American  business  interests  to  organize  al 
once  some  [direct  investigation  in  Europe  of  the  rehabilitatioi 
requirements  in  detail." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Britain  is  trying  to  whitewash  its  black  list. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Before  the  Republican  campaign  is  over  Huerta  will  be  among  the 
•world's  heroes  and  martyrs. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  Britain's  recent   Indian   troubles  should 
have  occurred  in  t he  Swat  region. —  New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Sues  for  eleven  inches  of  land. — New  York 
head-line.  A  suggestion  that  might  appeal  to 
the  belligerents  at  Verdun. — Kansas  City  Star. 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  nature  for  making 
arms  and  legs  almost  as  good  as  those  now 
being  contrived  for  maimed  soldiers. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

However,  the  Kaiser  hardly  looks  forward 
with  complacency  to  the  time  when  he  can 
personally  direct  operations  on  both  sides 
from  Berlin. —  Washington  Post. 

Nevertheless,  the  failure  to  supply  a 
head  for  the  Progressive  ticket  in  no  way 
lessens  Mr.  Parker's  chances  of  being  elected 
Vice-President. — Indianapolis  News. 

An  astronomer  says  that  at  our  railroad- 
rates  a  trip  to  one  of  the  fixed  stars  would 
cost  $700,000,000.  That  must  be  where  Friend 
Wife  went  this  summer. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Every  man  who  owns  an  automobile  will 

sympathize   with   Candidate   Hughes,  who  has 

rman-American  vote   on   his  hands  and 

can  not  afford  to  keep  it  or  throw  it  away. — 

New  York  Masses. 

We  note  some  indications  in  the  Kansas 
Star  and  some  of  our  other  esteemed 
Progressive  contemporaries  that  its  not  going 
to  lie  so  easy  to  maintain  a  pitch  of  frantic 
excitement  about  Mr.  Hughes  as  it  used  to 
be  about  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Columbus  Ohio 
Journal. 


THE   M 

Fitzpatrick  in  tin 


All  Ciermany  wants  now  is  a  place  on  the  Somme. — Boston  Transcript 

Thehe  have  been  few  defeats  on  any  of  the  European  fronts,  but  then 
have  been  many  strategic  withdrawals. — St.  Louis  Star. 

We  don't  want  to  break  with  any  other  nation,  but  we  do  want  a  chain 

at  the  weather  bureau. — Gary  Times. 

Britain  gets  the  Appam,  Germany  gel 
the  money  on  board,  and  America  gets  t li 
sailors.      Great    is    the    law  .—Rochester  Poi 

Express. 

It  will  be  an  awful  moment  for  the  Get 
man  millions  who  believe  in  the  Kaiser  whe 
the  Kaiser  ceases  to  believe  in  himself. — Net 
\<>rk  Evening  Sun. 

Jam  for  the  soldiers  is  regarded  as  a  neces 
sary  item  in  the  British  Army,  but  over  her 
it  seems  to  be  largely  confined  to  the  mi 
chine  guns. —  Washington   J'ost. 

Lots  of  people  arc  willing  to  fight  for  idea 
The  strange  thing  is  that  so  many  of  thei 
are  willing  to  fight  for  ideas  they  don't  in 
derstand. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Mr.  Ford's  announcement  that  the  tou 
ing-car  may  now  bo  purchased  for  $360  f.  o.  I 
Detroit  seems  to  be  the  most  widely  populi 
declaration  of  principles  he  has  made  latel, 
— Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  prophet  who  told   the  "forty-niners 
that  some  day   a  man   would   drive  his  o« 
carriage  from    New   York   to  San   Francisco 
six   days    would     have    been    locked    up  in  tl 
asylum — or  shot. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Save  a  Heart.-  Somebody  wrote  to 
press-clipping  bureau  recently  and  ask( 
them  kindly  to  furnish  clippings  from  ail  tj 
American  papers  of  all  the  articles,  publish' 
during  the  last  .sear  in  regard  to  the  EUTOpel 
War.     St.  Louis  Slur. 


[RAGE 

st.  Louis  t'ost  Dispatch 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


THE    MOST   DESTRUCTIVE  WAR-INVENTION  OF  ALL— THE    LAND   MINE. 

One  of  them  is  shown  here  deetryoing  a  German  position.     Tho  enormous  mass  of  earth  blown  up  can  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  size 

of  the  trees  in  the  foreground  with  the  upheaval  behind  them. 


THE   UNSETTLING  "SETTLEMENT"  OF   IRELAND 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  VACILLATION  of  the  Brit- 
ish ( !o\  ernment  in  dealing  with  the  Irisli  question  is  one 
of  1 1 1 •  -  most  curious  political  puzzles  of  modern  times. 
1 1  i-.  admitted  by  all  sides  thai  the  government  of  Ireland 
s  a  matter  that  calls  for  prompl  and  equitable  legislation,  and 
,ei  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  fellows  in  the  British 
'.limn  i  seems  to  be  paralyzed.  It  will  he  recalled  that  after 
he  Sinn  Fein  outbreak  Mr.  Asquith  made  himself  personally 
i  sponsible  for  Irish  matters,  hut  speedily  handed  Ireland  over 
0  the  adroit  Mr.  Lloyd-George  who,  it  was  announced,  had 
•romptly  arranged  a  "settlement "  agreeable  to  all  concerned, 
nd  that   Parliament  was  going  to  give  it   legislative  sanction 

n  record  time.  We  lind  the  terms  of  this  "settlement,"  as 
enounced  by  Mr.  Redmond  late  in  June,  in  the  columns  of 
he  Manchester  Guardian.     They  run: 

"1.   To  bring  the   Home   Rule  Act    into  immediate  operation. 

"2.  To  introduce  at  once  an  Amending  Bill  as  a  strictly  War- 

mergenoy   Act    to  COVer  only  the  period  of  the  war  am!  a  short 

teemed  inten al  after  it. 

".'?.    During    that     period    the    Irish    members    to    remain    al 

Westminster  in  thei'  full  numbers. 

"4.  During  this  war-emergenoy  period  six  Ulster  counties  to 
■  left  as  at  present  under  the  Imperial  Government. 

"5.    Immediately    after    the    war    an    Imperial    Conference    of 
preventatives    from    all    the    Dominions   of    the    Empire    to    be 

ild  to  oonsider  the  future  governmenl  of  the  Empire,  including 
ie  question  of  the  governmenl  of  Ireland. 

"(>.    Immediately  after  this  Conference  and  during  the  inten  al 

ovided  for  by   the  War-Emergency  Act,  the  permanent  set- 

'inent     of    all    the    greal     outstanding    problems,    such    as    the 

irmanent  position  of  the  six  exempted  counties,  the  question 

finance,  and  other  problems  which  can  not  be  dealt  w  it  h  during 

e  war,  would  be  proceeded  with." 

The  "nigger  in  tlie  wood-pile"  turned  out  to  be  the  question 
Lister,  and  no  one  seems  quite  to  know  just  what  was  agreed. 
appears  that  the  I'lsiennen  were  assured  that  the  exclusion 
the  province  from   the  operation  of  the  Home   Rule  Act    was 

letinite,"    while    the    Nationalists   gained    the    impression    that 

is   exclusion    was    "for   the    period    of    the    war."      Both    sides. 

we\er.   have  loyally  agreed   to  abide    by    the  "settlement" 
■  exact  terms  of  which,  by  the  way,  have  not  been  published. 


The  attitude  of  Ulster,  however,  is  besi  exemplified  in  the 
speech  in  tin-  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in 
which,  according  to  the  London   Times,  lie  said: 

"It  would  not  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country,  for  Ireland,  and 
for  the  war  if  Mr.  Redmond  and  myself  should  shake  hands  on 
the  floor  of  this  house.  But  if  that  is  to  be  done  there  can  bp 
no  idea  of  coercion  of  Ulster.  Let  Ulster  be  struck  out  of  the 
bill.  Then  go  and  win  her  if  you  can.  She  can  be  won  by  good 
government.  If  the  hopes  of  a  settlement  in  Ulster  and  the 
rest  of  Ireland  are  shattered  now,  it  would  be  a  calamity. 

"At  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  have  had  enough  fighting. 
We  shall  have  other  great  questions  to  deal  with  and  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  we  should  resume  our  old  quarrels." 

Meanwhile,  time  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  July  went  by 
without  the  Amending  Bill  being  introduced  into  the  House  of 
('ominous.  During  the  interval  the  British  Cabinet  showed- 
some  inclination  to  resort  to  coercion  in  Ireland  and  to  rein- 
troduce "Castle  Government,"  which,  it  was  announced,  was 
forever  dead.  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Duke,  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  Unionist  member  of  Parliament  for  Ex  ter,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Birrell  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Wimborne  reappointed  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  was  all  pre- 
saged b\  an  extraordinary  speech,  subsequently  more  or  less 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lausdowne.  As  the  Unionist  leader  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  ami  as  a  member  of  the  Coalition  cabinet.  Lord  Laus- 
downe. even  apart  from  Mr.  Asquith's  indorsements,  speaks 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  Government.  His  speech  is  thus 
summarized  by  the  political  correspondent  of  the  London  Dnilif 
\  i  ws: 

"For  the  rest,  he  declared,  an  interim  reign  of  martial  law. 
Twice  he  stated  that,  if  need  be.  the  Defense  of  the  Realm 
Acts  would  be  strengthened.  Sir  John  Maxwell  is  to  control 
not  only  the  garrison  of  40,000  troops  in  Ireland,  hut  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  also,  and  if  necessary  the  garrison  will  be 
increased.  But  such  a  regime  can  only  be  temporary.  A  mini- 
ster for  Ireland  will  have  to  be  appointed,  'with  a  capable 
military  officer  alongside.'  There  is  to  he  no  general  amnesty 
for  prisoners,  but  Lord  Lausdowne  admitted  that  there  had 
been  some  slackening  in  the  recent  sudden  growth  of  Sinn  Fein. 

"During  the  war   the  Imperial  authority  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
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Asquith  (to  Lord  George)- 


It's  a  divvil  to  handle." 

— Passiny  Show  (London). 

IRELAND— AS    OTHERS    SEE    HER. 


JOHN  BULL  GETS  A  JOLT. 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


'absolutely  supreme  and  unquestioned,'  and  if  the  existing  Ao1 
does  not  insure  this  it  will  be  amended,  as  Mr.  Asquith  promised." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Redmond  issued  an  official  statemenl  to  the 
Nationalist  party  and,  according  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
it  runs  in  part: 

"I  regard  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  as  a  gross  insult  to 
Ireland.  It  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Irish  people 
and  to  the  announcement  of  a  policy  of  coercion.  It'  this  speech 
were  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  attitude  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Government  toward  Ireland  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  settlement.  The  speech  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made 
with  the  deliberate  object  of  wrecking  the  negotiations  for  a 
settlement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  details.  But 
one  sentence  requires  special  notice: 

"It  is  a  bill  which  will  make  structural  alterations  in  the 
Act  of  1914,  already  on  the  statute-book,  and,  therefore,  will 
be  permanent  and  enduring  in  its  character,  but  it  is  an  Act 
which  will  contain,  at  other  points,  temporary  provisions,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  dealing  with  the  House  of  Commons  which 
it  is  proposed  to  set  up  in  the  near  future.' 

"This  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  and  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  which  were  submitted  to 
us  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  wrhich  were  then  submitted  by 
us  to  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  and  any  departure  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  suggestion  would,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  bring  the  negotiations  absolutely  to  an  end." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  and  its  political  effects  caused 
universal  regret  except  in  the  camp  of  what  are  termed,  the 
Tnionist  "Die  Hards."  For  example,  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, a  Unionist  organ,  writes: 

;'The  abandonment  of  the  recent  hopes  of  settlement  means 
trouble — trouble  in  Ireland  and  trouble  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— and  we  deeply  regret  that  this  opportunity,  such  as  it 
was,  of  shaking  ourselves  free  of  the  Irish  problem  at  this  crucial 
moment  should  have  been  wasted.  Now  we  have  the  old  stone 
tied  once  more  round  our  neck  in  a  heavier  and  more  dangerous 
shape  than  ever,  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  it  does  not  hamper 
our  progress  at  every  step  through  the  deep  waters  which  have 
yet  to  be  traversed." 

One  wing  of  the  Nationalist  party  seems  not  to  be  displeased 
at  the  situation,  for  The  Irish  Independent,  of  Dublin,  says: 

"Every  honest  Irish  Nationalist  will  rejoice  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  hateful  and  nefarious  scheme  of  Lloyd-George  and 
the  Government  to  divide  and  dismember  Ireland.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  manner  in  which  t  lie  plan  was  conceived,  together 
with    the    trickery    and    chicanery    by    which    the    (iovernment 


sought  to  impose  it  upon  the  country,  will  constitute  forever  an 
unedifying  and  dishonorable  episode  in  our  history." 

Irish  Unionist  opinion  is  exprest  by  the  Dublin  organ  of  the 
party,  The  Irish  Times,  which  regrets  the  disappearance  of  the 
agreement    between  the   Irish  parties,  and  says: 

"A  political  truce  must  be  restored  by  agreement.  There 
must  be  an  agreement  on  the  necessity  for  a  just  and  firm  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
present  blunders  have  increased  that  necessity,  and  only  dis- 
loyal or  shortsighted  Nationalists  will  arrest  measures  which 
the  Government  must  take  without  further  delay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  safety  in  Ireland.  If  this  necessity  b< 
generally  accepted  the  way  may  become  clear  for  furthei 
developments  in  the  unity  among  Irishmen." 

The  general  situation  is  summed  up  in  a  pregnant  article  i; 
the  Montreal  Star,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Irish  leaders,  Mr 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  who  considers  that  during  all  this  hesi 
tation,  conditions  in  Ireland  have  become  steadily  more  critical 
He  writes: 

"In  the  meantime,  things  in  Ireland  became  wrorse  instead  o 
better.  Disappointment  over  the  delay  and  resentment  o 
Lansdowne's  speech,  the  general  unrest  caused  by  Maxwell' 
executions,  and  raids  were  ready  weapons  in  the  hands  of  fac 
tional  extremists  who  desired  to  destroy  both  the  settlemen 
and  the  Irish  party 

"It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  what  will  be  the  final  outcome 
for  everything  both  in  and  outside  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
present  is  in  a  state  of  delicate  balance.  Anything  may  happe 
from  a  break-up  of  the  Ministry  to  a  return  to  open  conflict  o 
Ireland  between  the  Irish  party  and  the  present  Ministry. 

"It  looks  at  the  moment  like  another  of  England's  lost  of 
portunities  of  winning  the  confidence  and  affections  of  th 
Irish  people." 

The  London  Times,  however,  is  optimistic.     It  says: 

"Nobody  who  heard  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  S 
Edward  Carson  can  doubt  that  an  enduring  settlement  will  som 
day  be  built  on  the  foundation  laid  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

"The  Cabinet,  having  failed  to  devise  a  scheme  where!) 
Nationalist  Ireland  could  govern  itself,  has  now  set  to  work  t 
recreate  a  system  of  government   for  United  Ireland.      • 

"There  will  not-  be  any  resignations  from  the  Cabinet,  hi 
the  parliamentary  position  of  the  Cabinet,  will  be  sensibly  infli 
enced  by  the  new  attitude  which  the  Nationalists  threaten  < 
take.  The  Nationalists  will  probably  aline  themselves  as 
permanent  opposition,  with  complete  freedom  to  criticize  tl 
(iovernment." 
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"ENGLAND'S   NAVAL   CRIMES" 

RETALIATION  for  England's  naval  crimes  is  the  reason 
for  the  execution  Of  Captain  Fryatt.  Tliis  is  the  view 
of  Admiral  rlenning  von  Holtzendorf,  chief  of  the 
German  Naval  General  Staff.  His  views  have  received  official 
commendation  and  were  considered  sufficiently  important  to 
be  summarized  for  wireless  to  this  country.  The  Admiral 
refuses  to  regard  the  Fryatt  case  as  an  isolated  incident,  but  as 
Germany's  answer  to  what  the  Admiral  calls  the  "doctrine  of 
armed  merchantmen"  adopted  by  Greal  Britain  and  to  alleged 
illegalities  which,  according  to  the  German  view,  Britain  has 
repeatedly  committed  during  the  war.     The  Admiral  says: 

"While  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  twenty  proved  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations  by  enemy  merchantmen  (firing  upon  Ger- 
man submarines,  attempts  to  ram  them,  etc.)  occurred,  thirty- 
eight  such  cases  were  reported  in  the  second  year.  Merchant- 
men owned  by  the  Allies  therefore,  during  the  two  years,  violated 
in  the  grossest  manner  the  rules  of  international  law  no  fewer 
i  lian  fifty-eight  times  against  our  submarines.  This  can  be 
proved  up  to  the  hilt. 

"  The  war-ships  of  Germany's  enemies  during  the  war  have 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  three  particularly  extreme  cases, 
namely,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  the  Dresden,  and  the 
Albatross.  Two  cases,  the  Baralong  and  the  King  Stephen,  must 
be  characterized  not  only  as  violations  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  a  breach  of  the  most  ordinary  tenets  of  humanity,  but  as 
common  murder.  Countless  cases  in  which  British  war-ships 
have  violated  international  law  in  their  conduct  against  mer- 
chantmen owned  by  the  Central  Powers  or  neutrals  can  not  be 
enumerated." 

Passing  on  to  a  review  of  two  years  of  naval  war,  the  Admiral 
is  distinctly  pleased  with  t ho  showing  of  the  German  Navy  and 
the  losses  it  has  inflicted  on  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers, 
lie  thus  summarizes  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

"During   the   second   year  of   the   war   the   British   and    their 


l\\  1    l.M ■■!!  VIU.K  ! 

President  oi    \   Great  I  marmrd   Rrfttblic       Good    Heavens  I 
what  am  l  to  do?     This  dangerous  creature  is  illiterate!" 

— Bulletin  (Sydney,  N.  s  \\ 


allies  lost  22  war-ships  of  a  total  of  200,320  tons  and  Germany 
and  her  allies  10  war-ships  of  82,210  tons.  The  total  losses  for  the 
two  years  of  the  war  are:  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  49  ships 
of  562,250  tons;  and  Germany  and  her  allies,  30  ships  of  191,- 
321  tons.  Of  these  losses  England  alone  had  49  ships  of  485,- 
220  tons  and  Germany  alone  25  ships  of  192,076  tons. 

"The  British  Losses  comprised  11  battle-ships,  17  armored 
cruisers,  and  12  protected  cruisers.  The  battle-ships  include  th< 
A  initial), is,  the  loss  of  which  has  not  yet  been  officially  an- 
nounced, and  a  ship  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class.  The  cruiser 
include  the  still  contested  loss  of  the  Tiger  and  the  destruction 
of  an  armored  cruiser  of  the  Cres&y  class  on  the  night  of  May 
31,  which  was  established  by  observations  from  almost  the 
entire  German  fleel  and  two  small  cruisers,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Skagerrack. 

"Furthermore,  during  the  year  preceding  June  30, 879  enemy 
merchantmen,  of  a  total  of  1,816,682  gross  tons,  were  lost  as  a 
consequence  of  war-measures  of  the  Central  Powers,  which 
brings  the  total  for  the  war  up  to  July  1  to  1 ,393  enemy  mer- 
chantmen of  2,574,205  tons,  not  including  enemy  merchantmen 
confiscated  in  the  harbors  of  the  Central  Powers." 

After  discussing  "England's  Naval  Crimes,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Admiral,  include  the  sinking  of  "unarmed  sub- 
marines," confiscation  of  neutral  mail,  and  the  "throttling  of 
neutral  trade,"  the  results  of  two  years  of  naval  war  are  claimed 
to  be  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Central  Powers.     The  Admiral  says : 

"The  total  result  of  the  two  years  of  war  for  England  and  her 
allies  is  a  loss  in  material  and  prestige  which  can  not  be  made 
good.  This  great  and  unexpected  success  of  the  German  fleet 
and  confederated  naval  forces  deserves  the  more  consideration 
because  of  the  strength  of  war-ships  afloat  or  under  construction 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  the  enemy  fleet  was  443  vessels 
of  5,428,000  tons,  excluding  auxiliary  cruisers,  destroyers,  sub- 
marines, and  other  armed  craft  of  which  England  alone  had  far 
more  than  2,000  in  service.  Against  these  vessels  Germany  and 
her  allies  could  oppose  156  similar  ships  of  1,651,000  tons. 
The  Central  Powers  therefore  have  inflicted  on  an  enemy 
three  and  a  third  times  stronger  than  themselves  losses  in  large 
war-ships  almost  triple  their  own." 


A  RASCAL  HE  C.4.V  TACKLE. 

Nut      too  proud"  iu  a  case  like  this. 

— Passing  Show  (Londou). 
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From  "  The  Daily  Mail  "   (London). 


THE   MAZE   OF   TRENCHES   IN   A    'FIRST   LINE. 


Each  black  line  in  this  map,  showing  the  Allied  advance  on  the  Sorame,  represents  a  trench.       It  will  be  seen  that  to  capture  the   "first  line' 
often  means  the  seizure  of  five  or  six  rows  of  trenches.      In  this  map  the  "second  line"  runs  from  Oontalmaison  Villa  to  Guillemont. 


GERMAN   SMILES   AT   THE    "PUSH" 

UNRUFFLED  by  the  Franco-British  advance  on  the 
Somme,  the  German  papers  express  their  usual  calm 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  German  General  Staff 
to  swing  the  situation  on  the  Western  front  to  a  victory  for  the 
Fatherland.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  discusses  the  "inability 
of  the  British  to  make  full  use  of  their  local  tactical  gains." 
Commenting  on  the  general  situation,  the  military  critic  of  the 
Frankfort  organ  writes: 

'The  whole  English  Army  and  the  whole  French  Army  are 
lacing  a  part  of  our  forces,  while  other  parts  of  our  army  have 
not  only  to  hold  a  mighty  front  in  Russia  against  furious  attacks, 
but  also  have  to  help  our  allies  in  almost  every  theater  in  the 
world.  People  at  home  must  not  forget  that,  and  must  not 
pass  over  the  very  severe  task  of  four  army  with  a  smile  and 
the  remark  that  'the  thing  is  quite  simple.'  Confidence  in  our 
troops  must  not  prevent  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  their 
task." 

The  Kol Hische^Zeituny  thinks  that  lor  the  amount  of  muni- 
tions expended  and  men  lost  by  the  Allies,  the  result  achieved  is 
insignificant: 

"If  one  compares  with  these  efforts  the  actual  gain  of  ground 
and  the  extremely  severe  losses  which  have  been  suffered,  es- 
pecially by  the  English,  the  success  of  the  offensive,  so  pom- 
pously proclaimed,  is  only  small.  The  often-promised  crushing 
of  our  troops  has  not  taken  place,  for  we  have  paid  for  our 
defense  with  considerably  smaller  losses,  without,  letting  the 
conduct  of  our  other  operations  be  disturbed." 

Warning  its  readers  not  to  believe  the  "unreliable"  official 
reports  of  the  Allies,  the  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung  writes: 

'The  announcements  of  General  llaig,  which  conflict  with  the 
'  "  rman  General  Staff  report,  are,  as  usual,  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  progres-  made  by  the  English  continues  to  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  sacrifice-  made.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the 
English  report  trir -s  by  the  sheer  invention  of  successes  to  make 
the  progress  of  the  fighting  appear  in  the  most  favorable  pos- 
ible  light.  We  know  now  how  to  appreciate  the  official  En- 
h  Army  reports.  They  bear,  just  like  the  communications 
of  the  English  Admiralty,  the  stamp  of  inaccuracy  and  unfrust- 
worthitK 


VACATION-TIME   IN   GERMANY 

AS  SUMMER  DEEPENS,  the  Berlin  papers  have  seized 
/— %  upon  the  vacation  season  as  an  excuse  for  a  little  good- 
■*~  -^-  natured  merrymaking  on  the  subject  of  food  restrictions. 
This  year  there  seems  to  have  been  a  veritable  exodus  from  Berlin, 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Wolff,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  says  that  this 
crowd  of  war-time  holiday-makers  will  be  a  psychological  puzzle 
to  future  generations.  To  this  the  Vorwarts  makes  a  tart  reply, 
saying  that  these  crowds  are  food-  not  holiday-seekers: 

"Many  people  go  to  their  relations  in  the  country  because  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  feed  more  easily  than  in  the  capital.  Those 
better  off  choose  such  places  where,  in  spite  of  all  scarcity, 
living  is  easier  and  not  subject  to  so  many  great  restrictions." 

The  Morgenpost  adopts  this  view  and  discusses  the  psychology 
of  the  departing  Berliners: 

"These  people  are  arguing  with  an  irresistible  logic  that  so 
far  as  bread  and  meat  are  concerned,  things  in  the  country 
could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  in  Berlin,  for  are  not  cattle 
and  corn,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  the  country,  whereas  they 
only  reach  Berlin  after  many  adventures?  Tt  is  true  that  things 
are  different  in  t  he  country  as  regards  sugar,  but  among  the 
large  and  small  pieces  of  baggage  one  could  often  find,  this  time, 
a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  parcel  of  sugar  obviously  intended 
for  the  first  transition  period.  .  .  .  Among  these  pilgrims, 
Mecklenburg  enjoyed  a  special  popularity,  and  only  in  the 
next  place — the  seaside  resorts  on  the  Baltic,  in  spite  of  trust- 
worthy information  concerning  the  food  conditions  on  the  Pom- 
eranian coast.  The  reason  is  that  Mecklenburg  had  somehow 
contrived  to  impress  Berlin  imaginations  as  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey." 

A  curious  point-  is  the  popularity  of  Marienbad,  which  exer- 
cises an  attraction  that  the  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag  thus 
explains: 

'The  world-war  has  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy.  Formerly, 
people  went  to  Marienbad  to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  fat; 
I  his  year  they  go  there  chiefly  in  order  to  get  fat.  .  .  .  Unlimited 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  are  available,  but  the  card  system  pre- 
vails for  bread.  But  then,  Marienbad  has  a  so-called  in- 
valide  bread,  which  is  made  of  purest  whoaten  flour.  Neither 
meatless  nor  fatless  days  exist  for  the  invalides,  and  meat, 
butter,  milk,  and  eg^s  are  in  abundance." 


§j£JT;NCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


[]lustratlcrai  by  courtesy  ol  "  His  Populaj  Science  Monthly/'  New  Fork 


SAND-DUNES   (IKAIMAU.Y   ENGULFING    A   SETTLEMENT  ON   THE   COLl'MBIA    KIVEK. 


FIGHTING   SAND   WITH   SAND 


T! 


[0  MAKE  A  SUCCESSFUL  fight  against  moving  sand- 
dunes  such  as  those  of  the  Columbia  River  region  and 
other  places  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  United  States 
in  list  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  France  many  years  ago.  It 
must  build  one  great  dune  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  many  smaller 
ones.  This,  we  are  told  b\  a.  writer  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  Fork,  August),  is  the  verdict  of  Forest  Service 
experts  who  have  made  a  world-wide  study  of  dunes  and  of  the 
methods  employed  to  comliat  (hem.      Since  the  planting  of  forests 

has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  checking  the 
encroachments    of    sand,    the 

problem  comes  within  the  juris- 
diction  of    the   United   states 

Forest       Service.  We       rend 

further: 

"In  the  lower  Columbia 
River  Valley,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  sand-dunes 
are  destroying  farms  and  or- 
chards, and  are  changing  a 
country  of  great  fertility  into 
waste  land.      Hearing  orchards 

ha\ e  been  complete^  engulfed 
by  dunes,  and  buildings  have 

been    buried    to    the    roof-line. 

Railroads  have  suffered  heavi- 

1\   and    have   spent    large   sums 

in  efforts  to  keep  their  tracks 

from  being  buried. 

\  hundred  years  ago  France 

was  confronted  with  a  problem 

equally  as  serious.    More  than 

300  miles  of  coast-line  on    the 

Hay  of  Biscaj  was  being  blown 

inland  by  the  winds  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  country 
was  threatened.  Eventually 
some  one  hit  upon  a  plan  of 
building  a  great  lateral  dune 
along  the  entire  coast  as  a 
means  of  cheeking   the  move- 


MAKESH1K 
Which  merely  delnv 


ment  of  the  sand.  About  seventy  years  ago  France  set  to  work 
on  this  great  task.  She  only  started  the  building  of  the  dune, 
however,  when  nature  took  up  the  work  and  completed  it. 

"The  entire  coast-line  was  fringed  by  a  fence  consisting  of 
posts  driven  into  the  ground  at  close  intervals,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  were  interwoven  with  willow-branches  and  brush. 
Soon  the  strong  winds  blowing  in  from  the  ocean  banked  a  great 
wall  against  this  fence  and  eventually  it  was  entirely  covered 
with  sand.  Then  a  second  line  of  fence  was  erected  on  the  small 
lateral  dune  thus  created.  In  time  this  fence  was  covered  by  the 
sand  which  banked  up  against  it.  This  operation  was  repeated 
many  limes,  and  then  other  means  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 

dune  were  used.  Native  gr; 
that  thrive  in  sandy  soil  were 
planted  along  the  top  of  the 
dune;  this  served  to  keep  its 
height  as  uniform  as  possible 
by  preventing  the  winds  from 
carving  indentations  in  the  face 
of  the  pile.  Pine-trees  were 
planted  along  the  top.  These 
served  to  check  the  wind-blown 
sand  as  the  fences  had  done  in 
past  years,  and  day  by  day 
the  dune  grew  in  height  and 
widened  out.  As  it  increased 
in  size  more  pine-trees  were 
planted. 

"To-day  a  great  forest  2,- 
.")(X).(MK)  acres  in  extent  fringes 
the  coast-line  as  the  residt  of 
this  initial  experiment.  It  rejv- 
nts  France's  greatest  sup- 
ply-house of  turpentine  and 
lumber.  The  country  lying 
inland  from  it  is  rich  and 
fertile.  The  sand  menace  has 
disappeared,  and  it  can  not 
return. 

"The  situation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  similar  in  one  respect 
to  that  which  confronted 
France.  The  sand  is  blown 
inland  by  the  high  winds  from 
the  ocean.  The  situation  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  is  just  the 


r  B  LRRIBRS 

the  encroaching  sand. 
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opposite,  however.     There  the  sand  is  blown  seaward  by  winds 
coming  from  the  land. 

"In  the  Columbia  River  region  the  sand  is  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  sand  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  due  to  the  large 
quantity  of  mica  which  it  contains.  This  makes  it  easily 
carried  by  the  wind.  It  also  gives  it  great  fertility  when  once 
watered,  so  that  with  the  reclamation  of  the  sand-dunes  there 
are  possibilities  of  cultivating  profitable  orchards  and  farm- 
lands in  connection  with  the  belts  of  forest  which  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  established." 


STAGY   "REALISM"   IN   THE   MOVIES 

THE  one  great  advantage  of  the  moving-picture  play 
over  the  so-called  "legitimate  stage"  is  that  absolute 
realism  is  possible  in  it.  One  can  not  shoot  a  lion  at 
every  performance  of  a  stage-play,  but  a  moving  picture  can 
show  in  a  hundred  places,  night  after  night,  the  same  lion  in 
his  authentic  death-ago- 
nies. If  the  producers 
had  been  more  alive  to 
the  tremendous  appeal 
of  reality,  they  probably 
would  not  have  built 
flimsy  scenery-cities  and 
lured  stage-actors,  with 
t  heir  stage  make-up  and 
costumes — painf idly  evi- 
dent under  the  relent- 
less "close-up"  of  the 
camera — to  act  just  as 
sfagily  as  they  know 
how.  Every  action, 
every  emotion,  must  be 
stagy,  or  the  average 
producer  will  have  none 
of  it.  How  laughably 
some  of  them  go  astray 
is  told  by  the  author  of 
an  article  entitled  "The 
Search  for  Realism  in 
Movie -Land,"  contri- 
buted to  Tht  Illustrated 
World  (Chicago,  Au- 
gust). It  appears  that 
movie  audiences  want 
real  realism  and  drive 
the  producers  nearly 
crazy  in  the  effort  to 
lind  it  for  them,  ham- 
pered as  they  are  by 
stage  -  blindness,   which 

often  will  not   permit  its  victim   to  recognize  natural  behavior 
wh^n  he  sees  it.     Says  our  author: 

"When  'Fatty' — or  any  other  screen  idol — falls  down-stairs 
heels  over  head  nowadays,  it  is  Fatty  who  is  performing.  Film 
audiences  now  won't  tolerate  dummies. 

"This  new  appetite  for  realism  has  caused  the  nervous  break- 
down of  many  cinema  directors,  in  every  film  that  is  released 
to-day  are  actualities  that  would  have  been  voted  impossible 
only  a  few  months  back. 

"And  the  fakes!  It  is  scarcely  justifiable  to  call  them  fakes 
any  more,  because  directors  are  so  finicky  that  little  passes 
them  that  is  not  a  first-class  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 

"Just  now  the  public  is  demanding  'war  stuff'  in  the  studio 
vernacular,  Imitating  battle-scenes  of  the  ordinary  sort  only 
involves  a  mol>  of  'extras'  adequately  armed  with  rifles  which 
shoot  smoky  powder,  and  an  abundance  of  smoke-pots,  the 
fumes  from  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  across  the  field  of 
battle.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  the  European  War  is  being 
waged  with  other  death-engines  than  mere  mobs,  the  wide- 
awake movie  director  has  had  his  ingenuity  put  to  many  severe 


Courtesy  <»£  'The  Illustrated  World."  Chicago. 

SHOT  THROUGH  THE  HEART. 

When  it  really  happens,  "it  is  all  over  in  a  second,  the  only  visible  sign  being  one 
quick  muscular  reflex."  But  in  the  movies  the  victim  devotes  some  moments 
after  the  fatal  shot  is  fired  to  "an  exhibition  of  stumbling  and  face-contorting  " 
which  Alls  several  yards  of  film. 


tests.  The  climax  of  realism  comes  in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
howitzer  which  duplicates,  detail  for  detail,  the  ponderous 
Austrian  Skodas. 

"These  wooden  howitzers  are  painted  black  and  they  register 
on  the  screen  with  a  startlingly  realistic  effect.  Along  the 
huge  barrels  three  recoil  cylinders  are  built,  and,  when  a  charge 
of  powder  is  fired,  the  barrel  slides  back  as  if  it-  were  the  real 
thing.  A  metal-lined  explosion-chamber  has  been  devised,  and 
the  charge  is  fired  by  electric  contact.  The  wheels  are  equipped 
with  caterpillar-tread,  and  the  guns  are  built  strongly  enough  so 
that  they  may  be  hauled  over  rough  ground  just  as  quickly  as 
their  iron  German  and  Austrian  cousins. 

"There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  moving-picture  di- 
rectors still  have  something  to  learn,  if  they  desire  realism. 
It  is  on  the  subject  of  sudden  death.  Nowadays  every  film 
director  makes  his  actors  follow  what  seems  to  be  a  stereotyped 
form;  every  villain  who  gets  shot  dies  exactly  like  every  other 
perforated  character — and  wrong. 

"The  actor's  monotonous  rendition  of  this  final  phase  of  exis- 
tence is  affected  by  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  of  conven- 
tionality, and  should  be 
obvious :  his  audience 
has  never  seen  any  oth- 
er kind  of  presentation, 
and  therefore  demands 
its  continuance,  with  the 
usual  thrilling  details  of 
chest-thumping  and  ex- 
cessive reeling.  Again, 
the  actor  having  never 
experienced  personal 
death  in  any  form,  sud- 
den or  otherwise,  de- 
pends upon  and  imitates 
the  ubiquitous  interpre- 
tation given  by  his 
fellows. 

' '  This  applies  with 
equal  and  perhaps 
greater  force  to  the 
motion  -  picture.  The 
stupendous  popularity 
of  the  film-play  has  its 
base  in  the  distortion 
and  glamor  with  which 
the  screen  envelops  the 
prosaic  realities  of  life. 
When  the  blond  and 
sport  -  shirted  leading 
man  of  the  average 
'small-time'  picture  is 
struck  on  the  head  with 
a  somnific  stocking 
charged  with  sawdust 
or  custard,  or  when  the 
villain  fires  off  a  blank 
cartridge  in  his  general 
direction,  our  hero  de- 
votes the  next  few  mo- 
ments to  an  exhibition 
of  stumbling  and  face- 
contorting  which  comes  perilously  near  the  ridiculous. 

"In  actuality,  sudden  death  is  exceedingly  rudimentary. 
There  is  neither  brow-clasping  nor  staggering,  or  to  an  insignif- 
icant degree,   if  any;    the  man  simply  stops  and  dies. 

"This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  wounded  man, 
no  matter  how  badly  he  may  be  hurt.  When  he  is  in  this  con- 
dition there  is  no  telling  just-  what  pitiable  contortions  the  pain 
of  his  hurts  will  force  him  to  undergo.  But  there  is  one  peculiar 
and  interesting  psychological  fact  which  seasoned  warring-men 
are  agreed  on :  the  wounded  man  never  has  his  face  turned  to  the 
ground.  The  man  who  is  instantly  killed  or  who  succumbs  ven 
shortly  after  being  hit  almost  invariably  falls  on  his  face." 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  points  his  moral  by  telling  of  a 
brave  young  operator  who  took  a  moving  picture  of  an  actual 
fight  between  Mexicans  and  United  States  troops  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  "  He  couldn't  sell  it-  because  the  movie  men  at  home 
were  all  convinced  that  it-  was  a  fake,  arid  a  poorly  done  thins; 
at-  that!  They  simply  couldn't  recognize  the  real  thing  when 
they  saw  it!         .' 
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MENTAL   EFFECTS   OF   THE   WAR 

TIIK  (1RFAT  WAR.  is  turning  backward  the  peoples  en- 
gaged  in  il ■:  (his,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
Of  President  (1.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  as 
stated  in  liis  "Psychological  Notes  on  the  War,"  contributed 
as  a  leading  article  to  The  Journal  of  Race  Development  (Wor- 
cester, April).  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  derogation;  when 
recent  movements  have  been  downward,  the  backward  ten- 
dency of  the  war  lias  been  to  force  them  to  a  higher  plane  again. 
For  instance,  President  Hall  notes  in  all  the 
warring  countries  a  reversion  toward  older 
religious  ideas  and  feelings — "from  Nietzsche 
to  the  New  Testament,"  as  Professor  Bau- 
tnann,  a  German,  puts  it.  German  soldiers 
are  reported  as  eager  to  read  tracts  and  as 
loving  simple  religious  services.  In  France, 
I  lie  same  is  true,  as  shown  by  the  striking 
popularity  of  some  recent  religious  works. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"Very  interesting  to  the  psychologist,  too, 
are  the  striking  illustrations  of  credulity,  as 
instance  the  angels  at  Mons,  who  were  said 
by  so  many  to  have  actually  appeared  and 
l  timed  the  ( termans  eastward  when  they  had 
their  enemy  in  their  power,  stories  which 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  has  rather 
elaborately  studied  and  which  Machen  has 
embodied  in  The  Bowmen;  the  false  story  of 
the  Russian  bells  of  which  U Illustration 
printed  a  full  account,  that  scores  if  not 
hundreds  of  them,  to  which  the  Russians 
attach  an  almost  superstitious  reverence, 
were  taken  from  the  churches  overrun  by 
the  Germans  and  deposited  in  the  public 
square  of  Moscow;  t  he  credulity  with  regard 
to  tin*  Russian  Armv  going  from  Vladivostok 
through  England  to  Flanders;  the  persistent 
myth  of  a.  yellow  French  auto  carrying  a 
prodigious  sum  of  monej  secretly  and  by 
night  through  Germany  to  Russia,  which 
caused  watches  t<»  be  set  in  many  cities  and 
caused  the  deaths  of  a  number  of  men;  the 
rumor  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  committed 
suicide;  that  the  Kaiser  was  dying;  that  a  great  earthquake 
had  overthrown  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  London;  the 
Wolfe  Agency's  report  that  King  George  had  been  captured; 
that  England  had  sought  to  buy  with  numberless  donkey-loads 
of  gold  the  allegiance  of  the  Sultan;  the  stories  of  spies,  fliers, 
of  wounded  soldiers  who  lived  supernal  urally  with  their  limbs 
and,  in  one  case,  the  head  shot   away. 

'  i.ahv  has  given  a  very  interesting  Story  of  life  in  the  can- 
tonments or  training-camps,  and  how,  despite  the  hardships, 
I  lie  old  lite  seems  to  be  more  or  less  forgotten  and  left  behind; 
how  men  are  absorbed  in  the  present  and  their  sphere  of  thought 
limited,  as  are  their  amusements,  etc.      When  they  change  to  the 

trenches  there  is  still  more  narrowing  of  psychic  life,  to  almost 

I  he   level   of  sensuous   response   to   the   here   and   now,    with    the 

prodigious  din.  the  constant  danger,  the  very  difficull  conditions 

of  life;  and  linallv  the  third  stage,  in  the  charge  itself,  where 
the  instinct  to  kill  is  prompted  solely  by  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation,  which  excludes  everything  else  from  consciousness, 
so  that  if  soldiers  are  taken  righl  from  the  charge  they  almost 
forgel  that  they  have  home,  family,  and  all  the  other  relations 
of  their  life,  and  gradually  emerge  into  their  normal  conscious- 
ness almost  as  from  a  dream.  So.  too.  the  accounts  of  July 
and  Kurt  Dix  of  the  excitement  when  the  declaration  of  war 
■wis  made,  of  the  senseless  runs  on  banks  and  on  markets,  that 
sometimes  had  to  be  closed;  the  tendency  of  all  citizens  to  gel 
acquainted  on  the  street,  obliterating  all  class  distinctions';  the 
trend  to  bunch  in  the  open  as  if  the  herding  instinct  reasserted 
itself;  the  Socking  in  from  the  country  on  the  tirst  of  August  of 
those  who,  for  every  reason,  should  have  stayed,  which  crowded 
the    trains,    which    were    soon    after    crowded    again    by    citizens 

Seeing  to  the  mountains  as  if  for  greater  security,  even  in  the 

heart  of  the  countrv  where  there  was  little  danger  of  attack, 
sometimes  because  they  wished  to  gel  away  from  the  war  and 
iiear  nothing  of  it;    the  general  nervous  tension  and  anxiety  as 


described  by  Weygert,  often  culminating  in  hysteria;  the  strange 
mental  contagion,  so  characteristic  of  crowds  and  mobs." 

Panics  of  horses  constitute  anot  her  rather  interest  ing  chapter. 
So  does  the  increase  of  the  population  of  asylums.  No  war, 
says  President  Hall,  was  ever  so  hard  on  the  nerves  of  those 
who  participated  as  this,  with  its  trench  life,  terrific  explosions, 
and  so  on.  It  is  in  a  semiuncoBScious  state  and  purely  impul- 
sively that  most  of  the  great  acts  of  heroism  are  performed, 
so  that  people  become  heroes  without  knowing  it.      He  goes  on: 

"Freud  and  many  others  have  shown  how  regressive  war  is, 
how  it  plunges  man  back  into  his  basal  na- 
ture, how  it  may  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  be  a 
psychological  necessity  occasionally,  because 
it  relieves  both  the  tension  of  progress,  which 
is  hard,  and  the  monotony  and  specialization 
of  life.  It  immerses  man  in  the  rank  primi- 
tive emotions.  Some  of  these  genetic  psychol- 
ogists believe  that  it  is  almost  regenerative 
of  energy,  and  some  are  pessimistic,  holding 
that  the  basal  instinct  of  mankind  is  to  kill, 
in  the  sense  of  Hobbes,  that  the  murder  lust 
is  the  deepest  thing  in  man,  and  that  such 
a  war  as  this  shows  how  very  superficial  and 
ineffective  are  all  the  restraints  that  culture 
has  imposed,  how  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions,  of  years  in  which 
man's  basal  nature  has  been  developed  are 
still  incomparably  stronger  than  the  super- 
ficial veneer  of  culture  of  the  last  two  or 
three  millennia.  Man  longs  for  things  racial- 
ly' old.  He  lives  on  an  evolutionary  ladder. 
Retrogression  is  a  means  of  regeneration." 


G.  STANLEY  HALL, 

Who  detects,  among  the  warring 
peoples,  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
older  religious  ideas  and  feelings. 


NO   PSYCHOLOGY   IN    LAW 


Ti 


HE  BIXET  TEST,  accepted,  in 
some  one  of  its  various  forms,  by 
nearly  all  psychologists,  as  the  best 
way  of  mer.suring  mental  competency,  has 
been  officially  rejected,  as  a  legal  criterion, 
by  Justice  Jonn  W.  Goff,  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  In  a  decision  handed  down 
recently,  as  repeated  in  The  Evening  Post 
(New  York,  July  18),  Judge  Goff  exprest 
doubts  as  to  the  finality  of  the  Binet  system,  which  is  in  use, 
among  other  places,  at  the  clearing-house  for  mental  defec- 
tives, described  recently  in  these  columns  as  an  effective 
adjunct  to  the  New  York  Police  Department.  " Standardiz- 
ing the  mind,"  according  to  this  judicial  authority,  is  "'as 
futile  as  standardizing  electricity."  Whether  this  is  a  hit  at 
some  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  electric-light  meter  we  are 
not  informed.     The  Post  goes  on: 

"The  decision  was  made  in  passing  upon  the  application  of 
relatives  of  Esther  Meyer,  an  inmate  of  the  Magdalen  Home, 
to  have  her  given  over  to  their  care,  and  a  counter-application 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Home  for  permission  to  commit  her  to 
a  custodial  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

"The  Justice  decided  upon  a  middle  course:  'Application 
for  commitment  as  feeble-minded  person  denied;  application 
to  restore  to  the  care  of  her  "family  denied,'  was  the  ruling.  In 
his  decision  he  said: 

"All  criteria  of  mental  incapacity  are  artificial,  and  the 
deductions  therefrom  must  necessarily  lack  verity  and  be  to 
a  greal    extent   founded   upon   conjecture. 

' ' Standardizing  the  mind  is  as  futile  as  standardizing  elec- 
tricity, and  the  votaries  of  science  or  pseudoscience  in  their 
enthusiasm  are  liable  to  confound  theory  with  hypothesis,  and 
to  reach  conclusions  that  will  accord  with  their  prepossession. 
The  law,  however,  is  made  by  men  to  apply  to  the  human  con- 
crete, and  while  it  welcomes  and  avails  of  the  knowledge  of 
science,   it    holds  fast    to   proven  fact. 

\tter  hearing  all  the  testimony,  examining,  and  inspecting 
this  girl,  1  can  no!  judicially  determine  as  a  fad  that  she  is  so 
feeble-minded  as  to  require  deprivation  of  her  liberty  by  com- 
mitment to  a  custodial  institution." 

"The  Court  states  that  the  girl  attended  school  until  she  was 
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sixteen,  and  then,  according  to  her  teachers,  had  attained  a  grade 
that  ordinarily  should  be  attained  by  a  girl  of  nine.  This,  the 
Court  says,  would  seem  to  imply  an  arbitrary  standard  of  mental 
requirement;  yet,  he  adds,  'The  estimation  of  the  classroom 
is  not  always  a  safe  criterion  of  actual  merit.' 

"Of  the  Binet,  or  the  Binet-Simon,  method  of  trying  out  men- 
tal capacity,  which  was  applied  to  the  girl,  Justice  Goff  says: 

"'Were  these  tests  applied  to  the  questions  of  lawyers  and 
answers  of  witnesses  in  our  courts  of  law,  what  a  fertile  „  field 
for  the  psychologist  in  experimentation  might  be  found  there." 


RAILROADS   MINUS   ALCOHOL 

THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  temperance  organizations  in 
existence.  Thirty  years  ago,  drunkenness  seemed  to  be 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  railroading.  Engineers  spent  the 
time  between  runs  in  a  saloon.  The  neatly  clothed,  freshly 
shaven  conductor  is  a  "modern  improvement."  Brakemen, 
train-hands,  and  roundhouse  workers  were  jovial  and  care-free. 
These  statements,  for  which  all  railroad  men  may  not  care  to 
vouch,  are  made  by  Burton  J.  Hendrlck  in'  Harper's  Magazine 
(New  York,  August),  in  the  course  of  an  article  intended  to 
show  how  different  things  are  at  the  present  day,  since  busi- 
ness has  taken  a  hand  in  the  fight  against  King  Booze.  The 
sentimental  reformers  failed  to  down  him,  churches  and  settle- 
ment-workers declaimed  against  him  in  vain,  but  the  mighty 
dollar  is  causing  him  to  hide  his  diminished  head.  By  1920, 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  assures  us,  we  shall  be  a  "saloonless 
nation."  One  thing  that  has  been  especially  potent  in  knock- 
ing out  alcohol,  Mr.  Hendrick  tells  us,  is  the  nation-wide  move- 
ments for  workmen's  compensation.     He  says: 

"The  adoption  by  most  of  our  large  industrial  States  of 
laws  making  employers  responsible  financially  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  employees  has  suddenly  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  drink.  For  alcohol  plays  an  important 
part  in  causing  accidents.  .  .  .  The  new  liability  and  compen- 
sation laws  give  the  employer  no  option;  he  must  pay  for  an 
injured  workman,  irrespective  of  the  cause.  If  he  tolerates 
alcohol-users  on  his  premises,  he  must  pay  the  cost  of  their 
mistakes.  The  question  in  this  modern  form  thus  touches 
employers  at  their  most  sensitive  point.  And  the  amazing 
growth  of  industrial  prohibition  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
herein  has  its  explanation.  As  a  result  of  these  laws  employers 
have  installed  safety  appliances  and  started  'safety'  campaigns; 
their  new  rules  against  alcohol  have  precisely  the  same  inspiration. 

"The  railroads  led  in  the  reform.  Clearly,  there  can  be  no 
greater  crime  than  to  entrust  a  passenger-train  to  an  engineer 
of  alcoholic  tendencies.  In  particular,  alcohol  is  a  causative 
agent  in  tox'c  amblyopia,  an  eye-disease  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  one  color  from  another.  The  bearing  of 
this  upon  reading  signals  is  apparent.  However,  no  extensive 
argument  is  needed  to  show  the  necessity  for  active  wits  in 
men  who,  merely  by  misplacing  a  switch,  ignoring  a  signal,  or 
misreading  a  telegram,  can  kill  hundreds  of  people.  Yet,  as 
already  said,  American  railroad  management,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  practically  ignored  the  dangers  of  drinking.  Here,  again, 
the  financial  point  largely  explains  their  awakening,  as  damage 
suits  are  becoming  more  and  more  expensive.  The  roads  grad- 
ually installed  air-brakes,  block  signals,  and  other  safety  appli- 
ances; finally,  reaching  the  human  element,  they  adopted  rules 
against  alcohol.  But  even  William  H.  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  reform,  believed  that  they  could  enforce  only 
the  mildest  rules.  'If  the  men  are  ordered  not  to  drink,'  he 
said,  'they  will  just  indulge  in  a  little  extra  profanity  at  our 
expense.'  The  most  that  could  be  hoped  for,  he  believed,  was 
to  prohibit  drinking  in  working-hours.  At  first  the  railroads 
merely  placed  this  limitation  on  their  men.  As  this  regulation 
only  scotched  the  evil,  the  railroads,  perforce,  began  interfering 
with  the  'personal  liberty'  of  their  employees.  Not  only  musl 
an  employee  not  drink  in  working-hours;  lie  must  not  drink 
at  alll  In  some  cases  the  applicants  had  to  sign  the  total- 
abstinence  pledge  before  entering  the  company's  employ.  Rules 
penalizing  a  visit  to  a  saloon  with  dismissal  soon  became  a 
general  rule.  But  railroads  which  went  to  this  extreme  soon 
found  themselves  facing  a  curious  dilemma.  They  prohibited 
their  men  from  visiting  saloons,  yet  they   were  conducting  sa- 


loons themselves — that  is,  they  were  serving  liquors  in  their 
dining-  and  club-cars.  Several  of  our  greatest  railroads — the 
Pennsylvania,  for  example* — met  this  issue  in  the  only  honest 
way.  This  is  why  the  thirsty  traveler,  asking  for  his  customary 
cocktail  in  the  dining-car,  is  politely  informed  by  the  colored 
gentleman  that  'no  drinks  are  sold  on  the  train.' 

"'American  railroads,'  says  The  Railway  Gazette,  'have  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  and  most  effective  temperance  organi- 
zations in  existence.'  There  are  probably  2,000,000  railroad 
employees  to-day  living  under  the  strictest  prohibitory  regu- 
lations. Recently,  another  large  company  discharged  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  men  who  had  committed  this  offense.  But 
the  railroads  are  fighting  the  evil  in  other  ways.  They  fit  up 
club-rooms  for  their  men;  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  really  part  of  the  campaign  for  sobriety. 
We  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  State  prohibition  prohibits 
in  Kansas  and  Maine;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
industrial  prohibition  does  prohibit  on  our  railroads.  Intem- 
perance among  railroad  employees  is  now  practically  unknown." 


WHEN  RIVERS  HEAP  UP  IN  THE  MIDDLE 


RIVERS  IN  FLOOD  are  frequently  found  to  be  higher 
in  the  middle  than  near  the  banks.  It  is  perfectly 
-  true  that  "water  seeks  its  level";  but  this  aphorism 
holds  only  for  still  water.  Water  in  motion  may  be  far  from 
level,  and  this  is  one  of  the  oddest  departures  from  the  rule.  The 
cause  is  explained  by  one  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  a  recent  official  letter  reproduced 
in  a  press-bulletin,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  swift  streams  are  higher  at  the 
center  than  near  the  banks,  that  driftwood  moves  to  the  banks 
during  the  rise  and  crest  of  a  flood  and  returns  to  the  center 
as  the  waters  fall,  and  that  foam  is  generally  abundant  on  a 
rising  stream  and  absent  from  one  that  is  falling,  but  owing  to 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  science  of  hydrology  as  applied 
to  streams,  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  are  not  generally 
known 

"The  elevation  of  the  center  of  a  stream  above  its  margins 
during  a  flood  is  generally  the  result  of  the  roughness  of  its  bed. 
Boulders,  sand-waves,  and    riffles,  and  even  sand  grains,  turn 
parts  of  the  current  that  strike  against  them  outward  from  thf 
banks    and    upward   from    the    bottom   of    the   channel.     Th(| 
particles  directly  deflected  by  the  obstacles  may  move  but  a 
short  distance  in  that  direction,  but  their  energy  is  transmitter 
to  other  particles  and   by  them   to   still  others,   setting  up  8 
system  of  forces  that  act  toward  the  upper  middle  part  of  thfj 
stream.     All  forces  acting  in  a  liquid  cause  motion  until  frictioii 
completely  wastes  the  energy  involved.     Therefore  these  force; 
cause  movements  in  the  stream's  mass  that  converge  towarc 
the  upper  central  part  of  the  cross-section.     This  causes  th< 
center  of  the  stream  to  rise  above  the  margins  until  hydraulii 
head  balances  the  deflected  forces.     The  height  to  which  thi 
center  of  a  stream  may  rise  above  its  margins  depends  upon  th< 
size,  shape,  and  roughness  of  the  channel  and  the  velocity  o 
the  current.     It  is  greater  in  relatively  deep  and  narrow  stream 
and  in  rough  than  in  smooth  channels. 

"The  peculiar  behavior  of  driftwood  during  floods  is  due  t< 
the  fact  that  the  deep  central  part  of  a  stream,  because  of  it 
greater  freedom  of  flow,  tends  both  to  rise  and  to  fall  slightl. 
in  advance  of  the  margins.  The  swelling  of  the  central  part  o 
a.  stream,  during  a  rise,  gives  a  shoreward  movement  to  th 
surface  currents  which  carries  the  drift  toward  the  banks.  Dur 
ing  the  falling  stages  the  center  of  the  stream  is  slightly  depres 
and  the  surface  currents  converge  toward  the  center  carryin 
the  drift  with  them.  Eddies  also  play  an  important  part  in  thi 
phenomenon,  for  water  is  added  to  the  eddy  mainly  at  th 
surface  and  is  drawn  off  some  distance  below  the  surface,  wher 
it  is  dragged  away  by  the  swifter  part  of  the  main  curreni 
This  gives  a  surface  slope  toward  the  eddy  and  away  from  th 
center  of  the  stream.  The  eddy  begins  to  give  up  its  drift  onl 
when  the  depression  of  the  center  of  the  stream,  due  to  the  faliin 
stage,  overcomes  the  shoreward  slope  due  to  the  eddy. 

"The  development  of  foam  along  the  margins  of  rising  strean  , 
is  due  to  the  escape  of  air  and  gas  from   the  soil  after  it  ha 
been   covered   with    water.     Observation   along   the  edge  of 
stream  during  a  rise  will  show  quantities  of  air  bubbling  to  tl 
surface    and    forming    foam.     Foaming    is    especially    notab 
where  the  water  rises  over  ground  covered   by   vegetation." 
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THE  LARGEST  GYROSCOPE 

THE  LARGEST  STEEL  casting  ever  made  to  servo  as  a 
gyroscopic  steadier  for  ships  lias  just,  been  turned  out  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  for  the  United  States  Government,  which 
will  install  it  oil  a  new  transport  now  being  built  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard.  In  an  article  on  "The  Stabilization  of 
Vessels  by  Means  of  the' Gyroscope,"  a  contributor  to  La  Nature 
(I'aris,  .July  1)  begins  by  describing  the  "rolling  boat"  or  "ship 
on  wheels,"  invented  by  Ba/,in,  a  French  engineer,  in  1875.  This 
I  is  said  to  have  rolled  very  little,  altho  the  abolition  of  roll- 
ing was  not  the  inventor's  aim;  yet,  apparently,  the  writer  does 
i:ot  claim  any  gyroscopic  action  of  the  "wheels."  These  were 
gigantic  lens-shaped  constructions,  partly  immersed  in  the  water, 
and  rotated  lar  too  slowly  for  any  such  action.  From  an  article 
in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  July  13),  we  learn  that  the  first 
man  to  employ  a  real  gyroscope  as  a  ship-stabilizer  was  Dr. 
Sclilick,  a  German  engineer.  His  device,  however,  was  a  large 
wheel,   mounted  horizontally  in   the  ship,  and  so  located  as  to 


A   GYROSCOPIC  STABILIZER. 

One  of  those  installed  on  the  United  States  destroyer   Warden. 


wing  freely  with  its  shaft  vertical,  constituting  a  passive  type  of 
yrosoope.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  weak  point  .  .  .  was  ineffectiveness  in  damping  the  ship's 
oil  until  a  motion  of  considerable  magnitude  had  set  in.  An 
iinerican  engineer,  Elmer  A.  Sparry,  lias  lately  perfected  a 
yrosoopic  stabilizer,  known  as  the  active  type,  which,  it  is 
[aimed,  actually  prevents  a  ship  from  rolling 
aderany  conditions.     It  is  for  this  new  type 

f    Stabilizer   that    these    large    eastings    and 

nailer  ones  ha\  e  been  made 

While  the  design  of  t  he  cast  ing  itself  does 
01  present  any  unusual  problems  in  steel- 
mndry  practise,  it  is  not  one  that  can  be 
isily  made  acceptable  in  e\  ery  respect .    Sub- 

cted  as  it   is  to  an  unusually  severe  inspec- 

on  before  its  final  acceptance,  great  care  is 

cessary  in   making  the  mold,  in  its  drying, 

its  heading  and  gating,  and  in  the  sound- 
>SS  of  the  metal.  The  casting,  as  shown, 
eighs  about  56,000  pounds  as  it  leaves  l  he 
undry.  It  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and  27 
•  lies  thick  on  its  face.    Revolving  as  il  must 

a   very  high  rate  of  speed  -    1.1 50  revolu- 


Courtesy  of  "The  Iron  Age,"   New  York. 

THE  LARGEST  ROTARY  CASTING  EVER  MADE. 

It  weighs  56,000  lb.,  and  two  are  being  installed  on  U.  S.  transport 
No.  1  as  part  of  a  Sperry  gyroscopic  stabilizer. 


tions  per  minute — to  perform  its  function,  uniformity  of  section 
and  absolute  soundness  are  very  important  essentials.  To 
insure  this,  the  heading  of  such  a  casting  must  be  ampler  than 
is  normally  the  practise  for  a  casting  of  this  design,  in  this  case 
five  large  heads  were  put  on  the  outside  rim  so  that  the  actual 
metal  necessary  to  pour  it  was  nearly  110,000  pounds.  It  was 
cast  with  the  broad  side  down.  Another  consideration  requiring 
soundness  is  the  fact  that  the  castings  are  machined  practically 
all  over,  and  any  blow-holes,  defects,  or  shrinkage  cavities  would 
militate  against  their  acceptance.  They  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  perfect 

"The  removal  of  all  interior  strains  and  initial  stresses  in  the 
metal  is  even  more  essential  in  such  a  casting  than  in  many  others, 
and  therefore  a  most  careful  and  thorough  annealing  is  resorted 
to — a  heat  treatment  that  insures  a  complete  heat  permeation  of 
every  part  of  the  casting  and  a  thorough  rearrangement  and  ad- 
justment of  the  crystals  and  the  neutralization  of  all  ingotism. 
This  is  not  easy  unless  unusual  care  is  practised  in  the  annealing 
process.  The  casting  being  subjected  to  severe  strains  in  its  rapid 
revolutions,  there  must  be  no  possibility  of  cleavage  between 
groups  of  large  and  small  crystals. 

"Besides  the  castings  here  described,  others  have  been  made 
of  smaller  dimensions  and  applied  to  smaller  ships.  In  addition 
to  those  installed  on  the  United  States  destroyer  Worden,  a 
successful  commercial  installation  is  that  on  the  small  yacht 
Widgeon,  plying  on  the  Greal  Lakes  and  owned  by  M.  A. 
llanna,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  this  case  the  .  .  .  total 
weight  of  the  equipment  is  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  displacement 
of  the  yacht 

"Submarines  are  also  being  stabilized  by  means  of  such 
castings,  and  the  principle  is  also  being  applied  to  aeroplanes. 
The  tield  is  apparently  large." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


JAMES   WHITCOMB   RILEY 


THE  ' '  MAN  who  had  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of  child- 
hood" died  in  Indianapolis  on  July  22;  and  the  Chicago 
Post,  figuring  him  thus,  fills  out  the  picture  by  imagining 
Little  Orphant  Annie  and  the  barefoot  boy  on  hand  to  bid  him 
welcome.  "By  either  hand  they  took  him  and  led  him  through 
its  fields,  where  the  cool  greenness  never  fades  and  the  starry 
flowers  bloom  year  in  and  year  out."     The  West  and  the  East, 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson. 

THE  HOOSIER  POET  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
"The  things  hidden  from  the  rest  of  us,  or  revealed  only  in  flashes he  continued  to  see  steadily." 


and  particularly  the  middle  sections  of  the  country,  all  agree 
that  James  Wbitcomb  Riley  was  the  poet  of  common  American 
life.  "He  interpreted  it,"  says  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "as  no 
other  writer  has  done — its  loves,  its  aspirations,  its  gaiety,  its 
underlying  religious  faith."  He  took  by  divine  right,  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  "tin  place  as  an  American  poel  which  has  not 
been   occupied    since   Longfellow's    tenancy    ended."      "His    uni- 

-al  appeal,"  contributes  i he  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "lay  in 
the  Cac1  thai  lie  grew  up  close  to  nature  and  never  became 
ticated  in  life  or  in  literature.  .  .  .  He  got  the  attention 
of  the  masses  and  cared  for  nothing  else,  alt  ho  some  of  his 
poem-  are  destined  1o  live  outside  what  may  he  termed  poetic 
folk-lore." 

In    trying   to   estimate  jusl    the   quality    that    Riley   possest, 


Don  Marquis  finds  it  in  his  "untamed  Hoosierdom."  The 
"Hoosier,"  he  declares,  belongs  not  merely  to  a  race  apart,  but 
to  a  separate  species,  and  gives  this  account  of  him  in  the  New 
York  Sun: 

"When  the  moon  turns  the  mists  to  silver  and  the  owls  wail 
and  the  frogs  wake  up  along  the  creeks  and  lakes  and  the  fairies 
saddle  and  bridle  the  fireflies  and  mount  them  and  go  whirring 

and  flashing  off  in  search 
of  airy  adventures,  the 
Hoosiers  steal  out  of  tin- 
farmhouses  and  hamlets 
and  creep  down  to  the 
bottom-lands  and  dance 
and  sing  and  cavort  under 
the  summer  stars.  They 
go  secretly,  dodging  the 
mere  humans,  for  secr< 
is  the  essence  of  their  mid- 
night, whimsical  revels. 

"In  the  daytime  they 
pretend  they  are  just  ordi- 
nary Indianans;  their  own 
brothers  and  mothers  maj 
not  realize  that  they  are 
1 1  oosiers.  They  are  a  glad 
and  guileless  and  imprac- 
tical and  innocent  people 
as  kind  and  harmless  as 
the  squirrels  and  rabbit s 
who  frisk  along  the  sand- 
bars with  them,  as  un- 
worldly as  the  birds  that 
cheep  and  twitter  to  them, 
as  pleasingly  rustic  as  the 
shaggy  colts  that  come 
down  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  lots  and  hang  their 
heads  over  the  rail  fences 
and  look  at  them  and 
whinny  and  go  stamping 
off  in  sympathy  with 
them." 

Riley,  the  Hoosier,  we 
are  assured,  was  "never 
captured  and  broken  aiul 
tamed  to  trade  and  in- 
dustry by  the  more  sordid 
citizenry,"  as  are  others 
by  the  hundreds  and  thon- 
ands  who  "become  clerks 
and  salesmen  and  railroad 
presidents  and  novelists 
and  business  men  of  all  sorts."      Instead  of  this: 

"James  Wbitcomb  Riley  was  a  Hoosier  who  happily  escaped 
he  was  never  captured,  never  enslaved;  the  things  hidden  fron 
the  rest  of  us,  or  revealed  only  in  flashes,  remembered  bu 
vaguely  from  the  days  of  our  own  happy  Hoosierdom,  he  eon 
turned  to  see  steadily;  he  lived  among  them  familiarly  to  tin 
end,  and  until  the  end  was  their  interpreter  to  us. 

'"Bud,  come  here  to  your  uncle  a  spell,'  says  Riley  in  effect 
'and  I'll  show  you  not  only  a  fairy  but  a  fairy  who  has  for  tin 
moment  chosen  to  be  jusl  as  much  of  a  Hoosier  as  the  Ragged] 
Man,  or  Orphant  .1  nnie,  or  Old  Kingry,  or  the  Folks  at,  (Iriggsli1 
Station.' 

Mud,  come  here  to  your  uncle  a  spell, 

And  I'll  (ell  you  something  you  mustn't  tell 

For  il's  a  secret  and  shore  'null'  (rue, 

\ u«l  maybe  I  oughtn'1  to  tell  it  to  you! 

Hut  out  in  the  garden,  under  the  shade 

or  the  apple-trees  where  we  romped  and  played 
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Till  the  moon  was  up,  and  you  thought  I'd  gone 

Fast  asleep — that  was  all  put  on! 

For  I  was  watching  something  queer 

Goln'  on  there  In  the  grass,  my  dear! 

'Way  down  deep  in  it,  there  1  sen 

A  little  dude-Falry  who  winked  at  me. 

And  anapt  his  Angers,  and  laughed  as  low 

And  One  aa  the  whine  of  a  mus-kee-to! 

I  kept  still — watch  in'  him  closer — and 

I  noticed  a  little  guitar  in  his  hand, 

Which  he  leant  'glnst  a  little  dead  bee     and  laid 

His  dgaret  down  on  a  clean  grass  blade, 

And  then  climbed  up  on  the  shell  of  a  snail — 

Carefully  dusting  his  swallowtail 

And  pulling  up,  by  a  waxed  web-thread 

The  little  guitar,  you  remember,  I  said! 

And  there  he  trinkled  and  trilled  a  tune, 

'  My  Love,  so  Fair,  Tans  in  the  Moon!" 

Till,  presently,  out  of  the  clover-top 

He  seemed  to  be  singing  to,  came,  k'pop! 

The  purtlest,  daintiest  Fairy  face 

In  all  this  world,  or  any  place! 

Then  the  little  ser'nader  waved  his  hand. 

As  much  as  to  say,  'We'll  excuse  you!'  and 

I  heard  as  I  squinted  my  eyelid  to 

A  kiss  like  the  drip  of  a  drop  of  dew! 

The  critics  and  the  learned  doctors  of  literature,  continues 
Dun  Marquis,  are  already  debating  as  to  whether  Riley  had 
imagination  or  only  fancy 

"(It  would  be  a  terrible  calamity  to  some  of  them  if  they 
said  it  was  Imagination  and  it  was  officially  declared  later  to 
In  merely  Fancy;  that  is  the  sort  of  mistake  that  damns  a  critic 
and  makes  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  critics  meek,  hacked, 
apologetic  young  men.)  And  doubtless  the  point  is  exceedingly 
important.  For  if  a  poet  has  imagination  they  say  that  his 
work  is  Significant.  And  if  he  has  only  Fancy  his  work  is  not 
Significant.  'Significant'  is  the  great  word  among  reviewers 
just  now —they  can't  rest  until  they  determine  whether  a  thing 
is  Significant. 

"Reviewers,  generally  speaking,  know  a  lot  of  things  that 
people  who  like  to  read  poetry  care  very  little  about,  and  it 
has  been  the  fashion  for  some  years  among  them  to  damn  Riley 
by  saying  be  is  Sentimental.  And,  indeed,  he  is — as  sentimental 
as  Dickens  or  Victor  Hugo  or  Burns.  Perhaps  no  poet  was 
Bver  so  loved  as  Riley  by  so  many  and  such  diverse  people 
unless  he  poss  st  that  eager,  tender,  human  warmth  which  is 
sentiment.  With  Riley  it  never  degenerated  into  sentimentality. 
ivliich  is  the  sign  of  the  incompetent  artist,  or  of  the  man,  how- 
tver  competent  technically,  who  is  attempting  to  force  an  emo- 
ion  that    he  docs  not   feel. 

"The  chief  merit  of  Wiley's  dialect  verse — which  is  the  most 
lopular  part  of  his  production  and  the  part  with  which  the 
ritios  chiefly  concern  themselves — is  its  effectiveness  as  a  me- 
I in m  for  character  portrayal.  Whimsical,  lovable,  homely,  racy, 
[Uaint,  salty,  pathetic,  humorous,  tender  are  his  dialect  poems; 
ssentially,  he  has  shown  us  life  as  a  superior  writer  of  prose 
ketches  might  do,  adding  the  charm  of  his  lyricism.  And  per- 
aps  the  public  are  righl  in  liking  his  dialect  verses  better,  per- 
aps  the  reviewers  have  been  right  all  along  in  dwelling  upon 
hem  almost  to  Hie  exclusion  of  his  other  poetry,  perhaps  it 
ikes  a    bigger  and    finer  and    truer  artist    to   do   what  he  has 

one  in  dialect 

"There   is   no   better  evidence   of   the  genuineness  of   Riley's 

mtiment,  particularly  in  the  dialect  poems,  than  the  discre- 
on  with  which  lie  touches  the  pathetic  chord  when  he  touches 
at  all.  One  of  the  most  popular  poems  he  ever  wrote  was 
)ld-Fashioncd  Hoses,'  and  one  word  too  much,  one  pressure 
te  least  bit  too  insistent  in  the  third  stanza,  would  have  made 
ie  thing  as  offensive  as  a  vaudeville  ballad.  The  taste  which 
ild   him  to  be  simple  and   the  sincerity  which  begat    the    taste 

\e  the  verses  from  that  reproach;    the  poem  remains  one  of 

lose  rare  things,  planned  as  a  deliberate  assault  on  the  emotions, 
Inch  succeed: 

OLD-FASHIONED    ROSES 
They  ain't  no  style  about  'em. 

And  they're  sort  o'  pale  and  faded. 
Yet  the  doorway  here,  without  'em. 
Would  be  lonesomer.  and  shaded 
With  a  good  'eal  blacker  shadder 

Than  the  morning-glories  makes. 
And  the  sunshine  would  look  sadder 
For  their  good  old-fash ioned  sakes 

I  like  'em  'cause  they  kindo' — 

Borto'  make  a  feller  like  'em! 
And  I  tell  you.  when  1  tlnd  a 

Bunch  out  whur  the  sun  kin  strike  'em. 


It  alius  sets  me  thinkin' 

()'  the  ones  that  used  to  grow 

And  peak  in  through  the  chinkin' 
<)'  the  cabin,  don't  you  know! 

And  then  I  think  o'  mother. 

And  how  she  ust  to  love  'em — 
When  they  wuzn't  any  other, 

'Less  she  found  'em  up  above  'em! 
And  her  eyes,  afore  she  shut  'em, 

Whispered  with  a  smile  and  said, 
W:e  must  pick  a  bunch  and  put  'cm 

In  her  hand  when  she  was  dead. 

Hut,  as  I  was  a-sayin', 

They  ain't  no  style  about  'em 
Very  gaudy  er  display  in'. 

But  I  wouldn't  be  without  'em — 
'Cause  I'm  happier  in  these  posies, 

And  the  hollyhawks  and  sich 
Than  the  hummin'-bird  that  noses 

In  the  roses  of  the  rich. 


The  argument  for  reality  as  against  the  sentimentalist  is  given 
by  the  New  York  Tiibune  in  seeing  it  a  "far  cry  from  the  old 


'GOOnrNIQHT,   MR.   RILEY.   GOOD-NIGHT,  GOOD-NIGHT. 

— Westerman  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 

swimming-hole  to  Spoon  River."  The  mind,  it  declares,  instinc- 
tively takes  the  leap  in  seeking  to  establish  Riley  in  his  niche 
of  fame: 

"Just  why  does  the  rudely  built  verse  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
another  product  of  the  Middle  West,  offer  promise  of  greater 
things,  an  outlook  incomparably  more  stirring  than  the  pleas- 
ing rimes  of  Hoosierdom?  To  descant  on  Riley's  dialect  as 
a  handicap  is  scarcely  to  the  point,  for  Burns  wrote  his  greatest 
lyrics  in  lowland  Scotch.  As  for  petty  subjects  dealt  in,  the 
people  of  Spoon  River  were  type  for  type  the  people  of  the 
Riley  volumes.  Swimming-holes  and  sweethearts  were  equally 
familiar  to  both. 

"The  contrast  lies  in  outlook,  not  in  any  limitations  of  time 
or  place.  The  weakness  of  Riley  was,  and  is,  a  prime  weakness 
of  American  thought.  He  wrote  not  the  truth  of  life  but  a 
partial,  sweetened  version  of  it,  suffused  with  easy,  conventional 
emotion.  Such  things  as  doubt,  ugliness,  and  sin  not  only  have 
scant  place  in  such  writing,  even  by  way  of  artistic  contrast; 
they  have  no  share  in  the  molding  of  the  goodness  which  is 
upheld  before  us.  The  cheerful  ending  in  novels  and  on  the 
stage,  flu1  whole  school  of  sentimental  fiction  in  our  magazines, 
are  par!  of  tin-  same  national  tendency. 

"It  is  not  a  gloomy,  pessimistic,  or  decadent  art  that  we  need 
by  way  of  corrective.  It  is  the  truth — that  alone  makes  any 
people  free.  The  fine,  noble  things  that  Riley  wrote  of  would  have 
been  far  finer,  far  nobler,  had  they  touched  life  and  reality 
rather  than  conventionalized  tear-ducts.  Whether  the  trage- 
dies of  Spoon  River  can  claim  any  share  of  immortality  and 
wherever  they  are  to  be  ranked,  they  at  least  seek  to  turn  our 
faces  in  the  right  direction.  Therein  lie  their  strength  and 
prophecy  for  America." 
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WINTER   MUSIC   FOR   HOT   WEATHER 

NEW  YORK  is  having  civic  orchestral  concerts  during 
the  summer  now  with  us,  and  doubtless  other  centers  of 
population  think  it  is  no  new  thing.  Philadelphia,  many 
years  ago,  had  a  Damrosch  orchestra  play  for  it  at  Laurel  Park 
during  the  heated  spell.  Boston  selects  musicians  from  its 
far-famed  Symphony  and  gives  its  people  summer  "pop" 
concerts.  New  York  has  picked  the  biggest  indoor  place  at  its 
disposal  and  holds  its  concerts  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden. 
They  are  "civic,"  hut  not  "municipal,"  so  the  New  York 
Tribune    distinguishes,    meaning    that    they   are    the    result    of 


"The  little  group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  whose  financial  sup- 
port made  possible  the  activities  of  the  Civic  Orchestral  Society, 
have  good  cause  for  self-congratulation.  In  placing  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  opportunity  to  hear  good  music  interpreted 
by  a  good  orchestra  they  have  performed  a  real  public  service." 

The  classical  severity  of  the  programs  has  come  in  for  some 
demurs  — not    from    the   audiences,  but   from   the  newspapers- 
and  Musical  America  (New  York)  takes  up  the  point  with  these, 
critics: 

"Following  the  first  concert  of  the  Civic  Orchestra  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  last  week  The  Times  entered  a  plea  for  a  program 
of   'lighter'  caliber — for  music  by  Sullivan,  Johann  Strauss,  and 


THE   CIVIC  ORCHESTRA   OP   NEW   YORK. 

Photographed  at  the  close  of  the  Wagner  concert,  showing  in  the  center  Mme.  Gadski,  the  Wagnerian  soprano,  Walter  Henry  Rothwell, 

conductor,  and  Miss  Martha  Maynard,  manager. 


private  enterprise,  not  an  appropriation  for  the  city's  heat- 
beleaguered  citizens.  The  Garden  was  found  none  too  large  for 
at  least  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  series,  now  run  through  five 
weeks,  when,  in  the  midst  of  an  entire  Wagner  program,  Mme. 
Johanna  Gadski  appeared  and  sang  selections  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  "Tristan  imd  Isolde,"  and  "Walkure. "  The  papers 
report  that  the  8,(K)()  seats  of  the  Garden  were  filled  on  that 
night,  and  a  thousand  turned  away  who  were  eager  to  pay  from 
ten  to  seventy-ti\e  cents  to  hear  the  grand-opera  prima  donna. 
This  would  sound  like  making  "culture"  more  than  "hum," 
w.ere  it  not  for  the  waggish  remark  of  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
overheard  by  the  New  York  Times  to  say,  as  he  left  the  hall, 
"Mark  my  word,  the  greatest  bargain-hunter  in  the  world  is  the 
American  music-lover." 

"The  old  idea  that  good  music  and  hot  weather  do  not  go  well 
together  in  \ew  York  has  been  effectually  exploded  by  the 
Civic  Orchestral  Society,"  observes  the  New  York  Globe,  point- 
ing with  pride  to  the  fact  that  tin;  programs  of  Mr.  Rothwell, 
the  orchestra  leader,  have  "not  a  bar  of  syncopated  melody." 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

"An  important  contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  these 
concerts,  of  course,  is  the  moderate  scale  of  prices  charged  for 
admission,  ranging  frdm  as  low  as  ten  to  seventy-five  cents. 
h'ven  throughout  the  winter,  when  there  is  a  glut  of  good  music, 
the  person  of  moderate  means  has  little  opportunity  to  indulge 
his  fondness  for  it.  In  this  respect,  New  York,  for  a  city  of  its 
size,  is  singularly  neglectful  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  Of  other 
forms  of  entertainment  there  is  no  dearth  to  suit  the  pocketbooks 
of  all,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  there  has  been  a  wide-spread 
impression  that  the  musical  taste  of  a  man  with  twenty-five  cents 
to  spend  on  it  aspires  no  higher  than  to  ragtime. 

"  Now  that  it  has  been  effectually  proved  that,  serious  music  at, 
popular  prices  has  such  a,  strong  appeal,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  a 
wa,\  may  lie  found  to  make  it  a  permanent  fixture  the  whole  year 
round.  The  present  concerts  are  an  outgrowth  of  the,  successful 
experiment  along  similar  lines  made  by  The  Globe  last  summer, 
and  tor  this  reason  it  is  with  especial  gratification  that  wo  note, 
the  widened  scope  of  the  movement. 


others  of  their  nature — and  gently  protested  against  Mr.  Roth- 
well's  first  program  as  too  severe  for  hot-weather  purposes.     Tht 
Evening  Post,  taking  its  cue  from  The  Times,  said  substantially  tht 
same  thing  that  same  afternoon.     The  first  program,  it  should 
be  recalled,  contained  Schubert's  'Unfinished'  Symphony,  tin 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto,  a  Tschaikowsky  show-piece,  tw< 
short  and  popular  melodies  of   Grieg,  and  the  'Meistersinger 
Overture — the  kind  of  offerings,  in  brief,  that  would  be  consid 
ered  thoroughly  fit  and  proper  for  a  popular  Sunday  afternooi 
session.     Yet  The  Times  seemed  to  think  that  the  mental  straii 
imposed  by  these  compositions  exceeded  the  privilege  of  a  sum 
i tier  program. 

"Mr.    Rothwell's   first   program   was,   indeed,   susceptible  1< 
criticism,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  length  rather  than  its  weigh! 
The  purpose  of  the  new  organization,  as  we  understand  it,  is  t 
give  music  that  is  primarily  good  rather  than  primarily  light 
It  is  to  approach   as  far  as  practical   the  standard  symphoni 
programs,  to  afford  those  who  can  not  leave  town  in  summ< 
opportunity  to  enjoy  masterpieces.     There  are,  of  course,  sun 
mer   nights   when    Beethoven's  Ninth   Symphony    or  Brahms 
Fourth  might  seem  a  trifle  too  much  like  plum  pudding  or  boile 
beef  and  cabbage  when  the  thermometer  is  in  the  nineties.     Bi 
Mr.  Rothwell  has  served  no  such  substantial  dishes  as  yet.     An 
we  scarcely  feel  with   The   Times  that  Schubert's  'Unfinished 
or    the    Mendelssohn,   Grieg,   or  Wagner   works   are    too  bloc 
heating  for  July. 

"  Let  not  this  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  composition 
of  Strauss  or  Sullivan,  which  The  Times  advocates.     We  yie 
to  none  in  our  admiration  for  them,  and  the  high  estimate  \ 
place  upon  their  value,  tho  we  do  not,  believe  they  should  domina 
these  programs.     They  do  assuredly  deserve,  a  place  on  the 
Madison-Square  programs,  not  because  they  are  light,  but  h 
cause  they  are  good.     They  should  be  heard  in  the  dead  of  wint 
for  the  same  reason.     As  imperious  a  musician  as  von  Biilow  n 
ommended  Strauss  waltzes  as  entremets  on  solid  symphonic  bi 
of  face.     Only  a  few  conductors  have  so  far  shown  the  courage 
follow  this  excellent  advice,  hut,  those  who  have  find  theinsch 
well    repaid.      Dvvry     well-ordered    dinner   should    have   its  /" 
d'eeuvres  and  its  sweets  as  well  as  its  entrees  and  roasts." 

The  "civic"  element  of  the  title  seems  to  be  justified  by  I 
nature  of  the  audience,  which  the  Now  York  Tribune  analy 
for  us  in  this  way: 
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"There  you  will  find  audiences  such  as  seldom  gather  in  this 
city.  Seeing  one,  you  are  seeing  all  of  New  York.  You  will 
sec  the  people  who  sit  in  the  parterre  at,  the  Metropolitan,  and 
the  people  who  stand  in  the  family  circle;  people  who  live  in 
hotels,  people  who  live  in  apartments;  people  who  own  their 
own  homes,  and  at  least  one  man  who  has  owned  his  own  opera- 
houses.  And  up  in  the  ten-cent  seats  you  will  see  people  who 
have  not   been  to  a,  concert  since  they  landed  at  Ellis  Island. 

"These  civic  concerts  are  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  and 

me;  they  are  more  than  that  to  the  people  in  the  1en-ceiit  seats. 
For  those  people  were  not  horn  here,  many  of  them.  They  are 
trying  to  he  Americans,  and  they  find  it  hard.  For  they  have 
come  from  all  over  Europe,  and  they  have  brought  with  them 
I  heir  mother  tongues,  and  the  memories  and  the  loves  and  hates 
of  their  mother  countries.  Hut  they  all  want,  to  hear  music, 
and  so  I  hey  come  to  the  Garden. 

"Saxon,"  Celt,  Teuton,  Latin,  Slav  they  are  all  there,  ap- 
plauding alike  the  French  Chabrier,  the  German  Wagner,  and 
thfi  Russian  Tschaikowsky;  linked  together,  if  only  for  a  little 
u  bile,  by  the  one  language  that  is  universal.  There  are  no 
hyphenates  at  the  Garden." 

An  added  feature  of  interest  in  the  enterprise  is  that  it  is 
guided  by  a  woman.  Last  week  wo  treated  the  sculpture  ex- 
hibition at  Buffalo,  which  has  a  woman,  Miss  Abby  Sage,  for  a 
director;  the  civic  orchestral  concerts  are  largely  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  Miss  Martha  Maynard. 


THE   SPOKESMAN   OF   ARMENIA 

TIK)  THE  TURKS  have  set  out  to  efface  the  Armenian 
nation  so  far  as  in  them  lies  the  power,  their  failure 
is  read  in  the  fact  that  Armenian  ideals  are  already 
enshrined  in  literature.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Jews  and  the 
Poles,  "a  race  which  has  produced  men  gifted  with  tongues 
of  fire  to  celebrate  its  achievements  and  lament  its  sorrows," 
points  out  an  Italian  writer  in  the'  Nuovo  Antologia  (Rome)', 
"will  be  able  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  national  conscious- 
ness." In  a  recent  number  of  this  Italian  review  we  find  a 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  perhaps  in  modern  times  to  conserve  the  racial  soul  among 
I  he  Armenians. 

Avedis  Aharonian,  novelist,  dramatist,  and,  above  all,  story- 
writer,  is  immensely  popular  in  his  own  country  and  likewise 
among  the  Armenian  immigrants  in  America,  tho  scarcely  known 
in  France  and  Germany  and  but  newly  introduced  to  Italian 
readers.  He  was  born  in  L866  in  the  Caucasus,  at  a  little  city 
named  Ugdis,  where  his  father  had  settled  after  lleeing  from 
the  massacre  of  Lenk-Timur.     We  read: 

"The  fugitives,  therefore,  were  the  companions  of  his  child- 
hood; the  timorous  narrations  of  the  trials  supported  by  his 
people  for  the  love  of  Christ  were  the  tales  to  which  he  listened 
at  the  hearthstone  through  the  long  vigils  of  the  winter.  A 
family  of  means,  discovering  in  him  both  lively  talents  and  an 
eager  desire  to  learn,  sent  him  to  complete  his  studies  at  Copen- 
hagen. Returning  to  his  own  land  after  visiting  the  larger 
capitals  of  Europe,  he  chose  as  his  profession  that  of  a  rural 
schoolmaster;    not  a  profession,  verily,  but    rather  an  apostolate, 

if  one  remembers  that  in  Armenia  instruction  is  imparted  to 
the  children  of  the  countryside  by  voluntary  teachers,  con- 
strained to  wander  from  village  to  village,  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
living  upon  charity  and  upon  the  offerings  of  the  peasants. 

"This  apostolate  endured    for   twenty   years,   and   was  of  the 

greatesl  rruitfulness  for  Aharonian's  art." 

His  arduous  apprenticeship  was  rewarded  by  a  position  as 
head  of  the  college  at  Titlis.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
embodying  (he  harvest  of  his  experience  and  observation  in 
striking  literary  form. 

"In  brief  pages  instinct  with  sorrow,  with  passion,  with  01- 
restrained  violence,  he  had  sketched  with  a  few  strokes  the  suf- 
ferings, the  poverty,  the  aspirations  of  the  country  opprest  and 
laid  waste  by  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Persians.  His  fame  brought 
him  under  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  police,  who  saw 
in   him   an   agitator,    an   insurgent,   a   revolutionary.     He   was 


accused  of  conspiracy  and  imprisoned.  Without  process  of  trial 
he  was  imprisoned  for  four  years,  and  without  trial  was  liber- 
ated .  .  .  by  the  intercession  of  France,  in  consequence  of  a 
campaign  in  his  favor  undertaken  by  some  French  journalists 
and  litterateurs,  among  whom  was  Anatole  France,  and  by 
some  Armenian  immigrants,  including  Arciag  Tciobanian.  Now 
he  is  fifty  years  old  and  lives  at  Tiflis.  His  works  are  the 
faithful  mirror  of  his  life.  To  comprehend  that,  it  is  enough 
to  know  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Armenian  massacres.  Im- 
bued with  socialistic  ideas,  animated  with  a  lively  revolutionary 
spirit  created  by  immediate  and  continuous  contact  with  a  dol- 
orous reality,  he  represents  in  contemporaneous  literature  the 
living  voice  of  a  people  who  still  await,  at  the  hands  of  our 
civilization,  some  valid  succor  against  Asiatic  barbarism — the 
voice  of  a  glorious  stock  which  is  slowly  being  extinguished. 

"His  art  is  a  derivation,  strange  in  its  effects,  of  the  French 
naturalism  prevailing  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  as 
the  art  of  Mickievicz,  of  Slowacki,  and  of  Krasinski  was  a  deri- 
vation of  the  Byronic  romanticism  prevailing  in  the  first  half 
of  that  century. 

The  works  of  Avedis  Aharonian  comprise  novels,  dramas, 
and  many  short  stories.  They  are  difficult  to  catalog  because 
scattered  in  various  Armenian  reviews  published  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  America.  Among  his  romances  may  be  mentioned 
"The  Saint  of  the  Tempest"  and  "Silence,"  accounted  by  some 
his  masterpiece;  his  social  and  patriotic  dramas  include  "The 
Valley  of  Tears,"  in  which  is  represented  an  episode  of  the 
Armenian  revolution;  his  stories  those  called,  "The  Mothers," 
"Destiny,"  "Under  the  Ashes,"  "The  Cock."  Aharonian 
chooses  his  characters  from  among  the  crowd  of  the  poor,  of 
the  exiled,  of  the  afflicted,  of  the  persecuted,  who  lead  a  roving 
life  at  the  gates  of  cities,  in  villages,  among  woods  and  moun- 
tains, whom  he  had  the  means  of  knowing  and  studying  during 
his  long  apostolate.  He  has  also  a  special  predilection  for  ani- 
mals and  for  children.  The  tale  called  "Pascio"  (The  Pasture) 
exhibits  better  than  any  other  the  principal  characteristics  of 
this  writing. 

FRENCH  ARTISTS  REMOBILIZED— So  many  French  ar- 
tists of  distinction  fell  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  hear  that  the  French  Government  has  found  a 
military  use  for  its  artists  without  exposing  them  to  the  risks  of 
the  trenches.  The  information  comes  in  a  letter  to  The  Ameri- 
can Art  News,  whose  writer  fears  the  censor  may  never  let  it 
pass  out  of  France.  However,  it  concerns  a  device  which  the 
Germans  have  already  begun  to  imitate,  and  this  may  have 
relaxed  the  censor's  vigilance: 

"Tbere  are  600  French  artists — all  the  able-bodied  ones,  it  is 
said — mobilized  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  vast  system  of  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  descriptive  name,  may  be  called  out-of- 
doors  scene-painting,  and  they  work  enormous  so-called  'stu- 
dios'— in  reality,  open  yards — in  the  Belleville  quarter  of  Paris, 
just  inside  the  northeastern  section  of  the  old  fortified  encicnte. 
The  objects  which  they  paint  are  all  of  natural  size — trees, 
houses,  churches,  towers,  villages,  towns,  fortresses,  parks  of 
artillery,  stacks  of  munitions,  aviation-sheds,  railway  -  trains, 
camps,  regiments  of  men  reposing,  etc. 

"For  months  the  French  have  been  using  this  outdoor  stage- 
scenery  near  the  hostile  front  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  enemy. 
It  is  only  lately,  I  believe,  that  the  German  air-scouts  have 
begun  to  suspect  the  deception  practised  upon  them,  and  even 
since  they  have  been  thus  forewarned,  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  real  features  of  a  landscape. 
You  can  imagine,  therefore,  what  degree  of  skill  is  shown  in 
devising  the  former.  What  other  result  could  there  be  when  all 
the  talented  young  painters  of  France  are  t  mployed  in  the 
work?  Since  1  called  attention  some  months  ago  to  the  num- 
ber of  artists  who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  battle,  virtu- 
ally all  the  members  of  the  profession  have  been  withdrawn  from 
service  under  arms,  to  perform  this  other  service  which  the 
military  authorities  regard,  it  is  said,  as  of  equal  importance. 
The  slang  military  term  that  has  been  invented  to  designate 
it  is  catnoflage.  Great  secrecy  has  been  observed  with  regard  to 
it.  'We  hardly  use  any  brush.'  said  a  well-known  artist  to  me, 
'that  is  smaller  than  a  broom!'" 
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Illustrations  !>y  courtesy  of  "  The  Joliet  Prison  Post.'* 

DORMITORY   FOR   COLORED   TUBERCULAR   PRISONERS, 
In  the  Tennessee  State  Prison,  where  a  maximum  of  fresh  air  is  granted  the  occupants. 


FIGHTING  THE   WHITE   PLAGUE   IN  PRISON 


OF  THE  MULTIPLE  CURSES  of  prison  life  tuberculosis 
has  been  considered  far  from  the  least.  Convicts  de- 
veloped or  contracted  it  during  their  term  and,  when 
discharged,  carried  it  out  into  the  world  with  them.  It  is  the 
' '  hoary  specter  that  haunts  and  contaminates  the  old-time  cell- 
blocks  common  to  many  of  our  famous  penal  institutions,"  we 
read  in  The  Joliet  Prison  Post,  of  Illinois,  which  presents  an  exam- 
pie  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  model  hospital  of  the  State 
prison  of  Tennessee.  Since  the  first  penitentiary  was  built  in 
the  latter  State,  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  writer  informs 
us,  thousands  have  died  within  the  walls  from  tuberculosis,  or, 
if  they  survived,  have  transmitted  the  germs  to  tbeir  families 
and  associates.  Tims,  "innocent  and  guilty  have  suffered  to- 
gether, have  battled  feebly  and  futilely  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  sanitation,  and  have  died."  Conditions  gradu- 
ally became  so  menacing  that  in  1915  the  State  legislature 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  tuber- 
culosis prison  hospital,  and  by  this  act  the  old  system  was 
«  iped  out,  for — 

"The  time  was  past  when  the  sick  and  healthy  were  placed  to- 
gether within  narrow  cells.  The  time  was  past  when  a  term  of 
years  in  the  State  prison  carried  with  it  a  sentence  to  almost, 
certain  death,  to  a  fight  against  overwhelming  odds  with  the  inhu- 
manity  of  a  system  that  carried  a  man  away  from  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air,  a  system  that  weakened  the  most  robust,  a  system 
that  prepared  in  a  most  subtle  way  the  human  body  for  the 
tentacles  of  the  prison  octopus — the  great  white  plague.  No 
longer  was  the  Stale  prison  to  remain  a  living  death.  Inmates 
of  the  State  prisons  were  to  be  treated  as  human  beings.  They 
were  to  be  given  a  chance. 

'Ten  acres  wen;  staked  out.  Ten  acres  adjoining  the  prison 
walls,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  the  clang  of  the  entrance- 
gates.  Ten  acres  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  stone-flagged 
corridors  of. the  main  prison,  but  yet  to  be  a  part  of  if ,  for  along 
the  hue  oi'  -takes  another  wall  arose.  There  were  no  factories 
within  the  new  enclosure,  there  were  no  concrete  walkways  that 
marked  the  paths  of  the  inmates  from  their  steel-barred  sleep- 
ing-quarters to  the  doors  of  the  manufacturing-plants  or  to  the 


stone  steps  of  the  dining-halls.     There  was  just  a  rolling  stretch 
of  all  outdoors. 

"And  in  the  middle  of  the  lot  arose  the  hospital  building, 
constructed  along  the  most  approved  lines  of  a  modern  hospital 
structure.  Erected  in  the  shape  of  a  high  'H,'  it  was  planned 
to  give  to  the  inmates  a  maximum  of  fresh  air,  recognized  as 
the  most  important  weapon  in  the  fight  for  the  cure  of  tin 
disease.  There  is  nothing  fancy  or  ornate  about  it.  It  is  a 
brown-stained  frame  building  in  which  everything  is  sacrificed 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients." 

One's  first  impression  of  the  place,  the  writer  relates,  is  ol 
the  " spot lessness  of  everything."  The  walls  are  white,  th< 
floors,  stained  and  waxed,  are  polished  to  the  brilliancy  of  ; 
mirror.  There  are  separate  quarters  for  white  and  negro  pa. 
fients,  but  they  are  exactly  the  same  in  appointment  and  th 
same  equality  is  observed  in  food,  treatment,  and  attendant 
Meals,  which  are  said  to  be  plentiful  and  varied,  are  served  b; 
white-coated  waiters  in  a  well-lighted  dining-room  "amid  sur 
roundings  that  suggest,  a  well-appointed  cafe  instead  of  a  rnes,^ 
hall  in  a  penal  institution,  all  of  which,  tho,  is  necessary  undc 
the  approved  system  of  fighting  the  plague."     We  read  then: 

"During  the  day,  unless  reduced  to  the  third  grade,  wbie 
necessitates  the  wearing  of  prison  stripes,  the  patients  are  pei 
mitted  to  go  anywhere  within  the  confines  of  the  walls,  onl 
being  required  to  be  back  in  the  building  at  roll-call  at  U 
supper-hour.  Their  time  is  their  own,  and  may  be  used  as  the 
see  fit,  in  reading  or  card-playing,  or  merely  loafing. 

"Over  on  the  negroes'  side  of  the  enclosure,  a  ball-ground  hi 
been  laid  off,  and  any  morning  or  afternoon,  when  the  weatb 
permits,  a  ball-game  may  be  seen,  in  progress.  A  guitar,  a  han.i 
and  many  decks  of  well-worn  playing-cards  help  in  passing  tl 
time  away  until  the  patients  are  well  enough  to  take  their  tun 
at  work  on  fin;  prison  farm. 

"The  'T.  B.'  patients,  as  they  an;  called,  an;  not  permit  I 
to  remain  idle  after  their  condition  improves  so  that  they  ci 
work  without  injury.  As  (he  daily  trips  to  the  scale  show  u 
provement  in  weight,  as  their  appetites  return,  and  as  thj 
general  condition  improves,  they  are  sent  to  the  farm  for  Iig 
work  or  put  at  some  task  inside  the  enclosure.     At  first  they  a 
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PRISONERS   WHO   SLEEP   IN    FRESH    AIR. 
Winter  and  summer  these  sleeping-quartets  of  tubercular  prisoners  have  free  access  to  outdoor  air. 


_ 


required  to  work  but  two  hours  ;i  day.     Then,  as  they  impcoye,'      toany  fund."      In  all  the    two  years   of    Europe's   agony    we 
their  hours  are  increased.     The  task  is  increased  to  four  hours;      Inay  have  „iven  for(y  mjinOIls    so  the  Times   writer  estimates, 


I  hen  six,  and  finally  they  are  able  to  do  the  eight  hours'  work 
without  exhaustion,  for  the  plague  is  throttled.  In  a  we'll 
equipped  hospital  and  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  physicians  and  attendants,  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  clean- 
s' and  sanitation,  wholesome  food  and  rest  from  the 
relentless  grind  of  t*>il  have  had  their  effect.  They  are  better 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  They  are  men  again,  ready 
to  do  a  man's  work." 


AMERICAN   "GENEROSITY"   TO   WAR- 
SUFFERERS 

IT  SEEMS  TIME  thai  America  ceased  laying  the  flattering 
unction    to   her  soul    that   she  is   the  benevolent  healer  of 
wounds   caused   by   the    war.     We  are  not  even  "feeding 
ielgium,"  as    so    many   have    fondly    thought.     Counting  our 
ntire  population  at   one  hundred  million,  we  have  given  about 
cu  cents  per  capita.     New  Zealand,  herself  at  war,  has  given 
o  Belgium  at  I  he  rate  <>f  $1.25 
er   capita.     Brazil,  Argentina, 
ad  other  South- American  coun- 
ties  have  £i\  en    more   t  han  we 
i   proportion    to  our   numbers 
id  means.    Actually,  "  we  have 
mtributed  about  one-tenth  of 
le    total    sum    thai    has    been 
leded  to  «;i\o  to  each  civilian 
elgian         man,      woman,      and 
lild      one-third    as   much   food 
IT   day    as   is  considered  neces- 
ry  for   a   soldier.      France  and 

igland  have  given  the  other 
ne-tenths."  With  cold  atate- 
>nts  like  these,  the  New  York 
mea  strips  off  the  mask  of  our 
f-oomplaoenoy,  and  adds  that 
America    had    given    thirty 

ies  as  much  to  this  one  fund 

she    has   given,    the    familiar 
tression,   'America    is   feeding 

I  lgium,'   would    be   based   on 
'stead  of  on  a  superstition, 

'•    reiteration     of     which     has 

en  a  sort  of  emotional  satis- 

tion  even  to  (hose  of  us  w  ho 

e  not  contributed   anything 


counting  the  two-year  totals  of  the  chief  bureaus  and  com- 
missions of  relief  "with  a  big  guesswork  allowance  added  for 
unrecorded  individual  offerings  and  the  collections  made  by 
hundreds  of  minor  organizations,  many  of  which  are  practi- 
cally negligible  factors."  Here  follow  some  figures  on  t lie 
proportion  of  American  giving  to  American  means: 

"The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  two  years  of  the 
war  has  amounted  to  nearly  eleven  billions  of  dollars  ($10,941,- 
975,000).  It  was  $6,525,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ending, 
and  $4,416,975,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Most  of  this 
trade,  which  breaks  all  records  of  all  countries,  was,  of  course,  with 
Europe.  Its  total  volume  is  275  times  as  great  as  the  amount  we 
have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Europe.  Our  ex- 
ports for  the  two  war  years  have  been  over  $7,000,000,000,  and 
of  course,  a  vast  amount  of  that  represents  our  sales  of  munitions 
of  war.  Our  bill  to  foreign  countries  for  explosives  alone  in  the 
two  years  has  been  $514, 000, 000.  about  thirteen  times  as  much 
as  we  have  given  for  the  relief  of  the  many  millions  of  non- 
combatant    men,   women,   and    children  whose   lives  have   been 


II  NCH-HOUB    IN     nil     WHITE    MAN'S    DORMITORY. 
Inmates  of  the  Tennessee  state  Prison  serve  patients  with  the  food  suitable  for  tubercular  cases. 
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devastated  by  the  use  of  those  same  explosives.  One  corporation 
alone,  United  States  Steel,  has  earned  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  over  $140,000,000  net  profits,  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  we  have  given  to  war  relief  in  two  years,  the  two  most 
prosperous  years  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

"Now,  to  drop  from  the  billions  of  foreign  trade  to  the  millions 
of  foreign  aid,  the  following  figures  afford  the  most  accurate 
summing  up  of  the  main  war-relief  activities  of  the  United  States 
for  two  years  that  has  yet  been  made: 

Belgian  Relief $10,000,000 

Germany  and  her  allies 6,000,000 

Jewish  War  Relief  (all  funds) .5,580,000 

American  Red  Cross 3,395,649 

Rockefeller  Foundation 3,159,985 

War  Relief  Clearing  House 2,750,000 

Committee  of  Mercy 1 ,512,000 

Armenia  and  Syria 1 .025,000 

Polish  Relief  (two  main  funds) 800,000 

American  Ambulance  Corps 800,000 

Federation  of  Churches 500,000 

Servian  Relief  Commission -J10,000 

Secours  National 200,000 

Albanian  Relief 37,000 

Total $35,969,634 

The  writer  then  warns  us  to  subtract  two  millions  for  over- 
lapping where  funds  have  passed  through  two  agencies  and  heme 
reported  twice.  There  is  some  mitigation  of  possible  chagrin  in 
reading  that  "the  whole  case  for  the  United  States  is  not  pre- 
sented in  the  figures."     Thus: 

"There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  doing  wonderful 
work  in  the  various  commissions  for  little  or  no  compensation. 
The  statements  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  supplies  shipped  abroad 
do  not  give  the  market  value  of  those  goods  because  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  have  been  obtained  at  cost  prices  or  less,  so 
that  each  dollar  given  by  the  United  States  has  gone  much  further 
than  it  would  have  in  ordinary  trade.  In  this  way  many  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  have  helped  sufferers  abroad  without 
putting  their  names  down  against  any  specific  contributions. 
Transportation  interests  and  owners  of  office-buildings  have 
helped,  too,  by  reducing  charges  and  rents.  .  .  .  The  American 
Ambulance  Corps,  which  has  spent  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  ever 
since  the  war  began,  to  maintain  its  five  field-hospitals  in  France 
and  its  hospital  in  Paris,  has  been  able  to  spend  on  its  work  of 
rescue  practically  all  it  has  received.  Many  of  those  who  are 
serving  it  are  working  without  compensation,  and  its  American 
headquarters,  at  14  Wall  Street,  are  rent  free. 

"To  pick  out  just  one  of  the  many  items  of  this  American 
ambulance  service,  it  has  so  far  transported  more  than  150,000 
wounded." 

Turning  back  to  the  story  of  our  meager  relief  efforts,  we  read 
that  in  the  two  years  of  war  the  per  capita  American  contribution 
to  the  two  Polish  funds  has  been_  only  eight-tenths  of  a  cent. 
Last  week  we  gave  the  story  of  Poland's  situation  under  the 
diplomatic  deadlock  produced  by  England  and  Germany.  The 
Times  declares  there  are  some  who  feel  that  responsibility  for  the 
starvation  of  Poland  should  be  shared  "by  the  Americans  who 
have  not  yet  contributed  their  eight  mills  apiece."     We  read: 

"If  horror  is  a  factor,  no  country  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than 
Poland,  where  nearly  half  of  a  before-the-war  population  of 
34,000,000  has  been  wiped  out,  partly  in  battle,  but  mostly  by 
starvation  in  a  country  literally  gashed  to  death;  a  country  that 
is  childless,  treeless,  and  houseless;  a  country,  in  large  parts  of 
which  the  very  top-soil  has  been  so  frittered  away  by  shell  that 
nothing  can  be  grown. 

"'There  are  no  more  children  under  seven  years  of  age  in 
Poland — all  dead  of  starvation,'  said  Mr.  Gorski,  at  the  Polish 
Victims'  Relief  Fund  headquarters,  33  West  Forty  -  second 
Street.  '  In  the  district  of  Gorlice  alone,  where  battle  raged  for 
eighteen  months,  1,500,000  of  non-combatants,  caught  between 
the  lines,  perished  from  hunger  and  disease.  An  American  who 
has  just  returned  from  Poland,  where  he  has  been  investigating 
conditions  in  behalf  of  relief  work,  has  reported  to  us  that,  having 
occasion  to  travel  on.  the  main  road  from  Warsaw  to  Pinsk,  about 
L50  miles,  he  noticed  that  the  ground  was  Uttered  with  civilian 
garments  and  cradles — 400,000  human  beings  must  have  dropt 
dead  along  that  road.  The  retreating  army  had  burned  their 
homes,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  land.  There  had 
been  no  time  to  bury  those  who  fell  by  the  wayside.  Birds  of 
prey  and  wild  animals  had  cleaned  the  bones,  and  the  incoming 
invaders  gathered  those  human  bones  and  sent  them  back  to  be 
used  as  fertilizer  in  their  own  country.' 

"Still  there  is  a  way  that  the  American  pen  pie  can  help  Poland 
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in  spite  of  diplomatic  complications.  There  is  a  food-supply  in  that 
country  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Im- 
port Company,  which  will  sell  to  the  Poles  or  anybody  else  who 
has  the  price.  The  price  is  regulated  by  General  von  Hindenburg, 
and  it  is  seven  times  the  normal  cost  of  food.  Von  Hindenburg 
calls  this  price  a  military  necessity.  Of  course  no  Pole  can  pay 
it.  But  Americans  could  help  if  they  would,  by  paying  and  dis- 
t  ributing  food  in  Poland.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  money 
into  Poland.  Paderewski's  National  American  Committee  for 
Polish  Relief  and  a  similar  organization  in  Chicago  are  sending 
funds  as  fast  as  collected,  through  their  agencies  in  Switzerland, 
and  all  this  money  goes  to  its  destination  without  delay." 


CANADIAN  CHURCH  "STRATEGY" 

THE  TWELVE  YEARS'  EFFORT  to  unite  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  of 
Canada,  is  nearer  success  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
year  of  the  Great  War  than  ever  before.  Noting  this,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  observes  that  it  is  good  strategy 
to  put  an  end  to  the  "competitive  attitudes  and  practises" 
of  the  Protestant  forces,  especially  when  the  nation  needs  unity 
"to  face  the  problems  of  immigration,  economic  development, 
and  political  reconstruction  that  have  been  made  far  more  acute" 
through  Canada's  share  in  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  The 
new  turn  in  the  movement  came  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Winnipeg, 
when  it  definitely  committed  that  church  to^  union.  The  other 
parties  to  the  compact,  we  learn  from  this  journal,  for  some  time 
have  been  willing  to  merge,  but  with  the  Presbyterians  "the 
process  of  education  has  been  longer  and  has  generated  more 
friction,  some  of  which  remains  to  take  the  form  of  litigation.' 
Still,  we  are  told,  the  issue  has  been  fairly  faced  and  fought 
out,  and  there  will  probably  be  no  stouter  champions  of  th< 
union  than  the  adherents  of  the  Church  that  reveres  John  Kno: 
and  John  Calvin.     We  read  then: 

"Recent  evidence  of  the  latent,  smoldering  fires  of  contru 
versy  that  at  any  time  may  call  for  unity  of  action  by  Protestant 
ism  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  some  previous  opponent 
of  this  formal  union  of  the  three  sects.  Nor  can  it  escape  th 
attention  of  many  adherents,  especially  the  laity,  that  presen 
and  future  burdens  of  taxation  will  not  make  popular  an, 
maintenance  of  rival  churches  that  has  not  back  of  it  somethin 
more  than  traditions  and  controversies  of  the  past  in  which  th 
rank  and  file  have  no  present  vital  interest.  Viewed  historicalh 
this  movement  for  merging  the  three  bodies  undoubtedly  ha 
culminated  more  quickly  because  of  the  comparative  unit 
existing  when  it  was  first  championed.  Having  only  one  fori 
of  Presbyterianism  to  combine  with  one  form  of  Wesleyanisn 
the  problem  of  negotiation  and  education  has  been  much  simpl< 
than  if  it  had  been  undertaken  in  the  United  States." 

The  Christian  Guardian,  organ   of   the   Methodist   Church  i 
Canada,  tells  us  that  the  Dominion  "faces  a  union  such  as  tl 
world   never   saw  before,  a  union  which  our  fathers  would  hai 
declared  to  be  impossible,   a   union   which   speaks   volumes 
regard  to  the  broadening  of  Christian  sympathy  and  the  passu 
of  ancient  prejudices,  and  which  is  eloquent  also  of  yet  wid 
union  which  shall  come  to  pass  when  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chri 
shall  have  grown  big  enough  to  be  brotherly,  and  strong  enouj 
to  discard  its  century-old  prejudices."    And  the  Pittsburg  Chn 
lian  Advocate    (Meth.)  quotes   General  Superintendent  Chow 
executive  head  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  as  saying: 

"I  have  profound  sympathy  for  the  Presbyterian  Chur 
in  Canada  in  this  moment  of  her  history.  It  is  not  a  pleasa 
task  to  contemplate  even  a  slight  disruption  of  the  church  o 
ardently  loves,  whose  history  is  a  matter  of  devout  pride,  a 
whose  ministrations  have  been  a  benediction  for  centuries 
one's  ancestors,  and  in  the  history  of  one's  nation ; 

"As  Methodists,  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  Presbyteria 
and   Congregationalists  and  to  guarantee    our  full  measure 
influence  and  usefulness  in  the  United  Church,  we  must  be 
our  energies  to  bring  into  the  union,  in  full  efficiency,  the  char; 
(eristics  which  constitute  the  genius  of  Methodism  at  its  best 
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(handler,  Joseph  Everett.    The  Colonial  House. 

^oyal  8vo,  pp.  341.     New  York:  McBride,  Nasi  &  Co. 
12.50  net;  postage  20  cents. 

The  temptation  is  irresistible,  on  opening 
his  volume,  to  turn  its  pages  until  all  the 
129  illustrations  have  been  seen.     Many 
tdd    all    that   photogravure  can   do   to  a 
-type  text  on  cream-laid  paper.     If  the 
eader   has  not  already  fallen  in   love  with 
iome  Colonial  house  before  looking  through 
e  pictures,  he  will    lose    his    heart  to 
everal  here. 
There  were  three  periods  of  Colonial  arch- 
Lire,  the  first  beginning  before  the  first 
lalf  of  the  seventeenth  century  ended;   the 
econd  ending  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ury  began,  and  the  third    extending  well 
nto  this  latter  century.     The  first  period, 
/•cording    to    Mr.    Chandler's    pages,    was 
otable  in  New   England  and  the  northern 
eaboard    States,    as   we    know    them   ter- 
itorially  now,  within  which   are  still  pres- 
erved   the    best,    specimens    of    Colonial 
uilding.        The    second    period    saw    its 
rections   extend    from    Massachusetts    to 
laryland    and    farther   south,    with    fine 
\amples    in    both  of   those   colonies   and 
etween,  of  which  the  Longfellow  house  in 
unbridge  is  perhaps  best  known;    while 
ie  third  period,  with  (Fictions  as   late  as 
Si 5  in  Salem,  saw  its  masterpieces  all  the 
ay    from    New  Hampshire    to   Virginia. 
may  be  rather  humiliating  to  our  best 
tilders  of  the  present  time  to  know  that 
ally  splendid  houses  were  being  built  in 
merioa  nearly  three  hundred' years  ago — 
id  bu'.lt  so  well  that  many  of  them  still 
tain  their  beauty  and  their  substantiality. 


>«aiiis,  Conway  Whittle  (BX.).  The  Conquest  of 
radnla:  The  Forest  Primeval.  An  Account,  Based 
Original  Documents,  of  the  Indians  in  that  Portion 
the  Continent  in  which  was  Established  the  First 
glish  Colony  in  America.  With  Illustrations.  Pp. 
ii-432.  New  York  and  London:  G.  1'.  Putnam's 
is.     $3.50  net. 

This    rather    sumptuous    volume    is    the 

I3tof  a  Series  proposed  by  its  author,  who 
,s  that  "many  excellent,  histories  of 
rginia  have  been  written,  but  the  whole 
<ry  has  never  been  told,  and  probably 
mi-  will  be."  Me  has  gone  to  both 
ginal  and  aboriginal  sources.  The 
it  hern  "forest  primeval"  appears  to 
1  ire  abounded  in  these  last,  and  the 
ban   of   that    region    is   here   pictured, 

i  t <  \ i  and  in  drawing,  as  ho  existed  when 

q   settlement  of  Virginia  began.     "The 
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ginia  Settlement,"  says  Mr.  Sams,  "was 
larger,  more  significant,  and  nobler 
vement  than  that  of  the  Plymouth 
tlement. "      Religious    motives    under- 

ii  all,  he  intimates,  but  these  were 
lonal  rather  than  sectarian,  and  their 
'each  included  the  native  races  among 
>m  those  English  settlers  went.  "The 
Emails'    intentions   with   regard    to   the 

Kins"  are  quoted  from  William  Strachey 
iniinary  to  this  volume's  preface,  as 
>ws:  "To  teach  them  moral  and 
sioal  good,  which  is  the  end  of  our  plant- 
among  them;  to  let  them  know  what 
lie  and  goodness  are,  and  the  reward  of 
i;  to  teach  tbem  religion  and  the 
VU  of  the  righteous;  to  acquaint  them 
i  grace,  that  they  may  participate  with 
v;  which  God  grant  in  mercy  unto 
a."  Strachey  stood  high  in  authority 
"s.T    the    earliest    writers    of    Colonial 


history:  he  reached  America  in  May, 
1610,  and  two  manuscript  copies  are  in 
existence  of  a  "Historic  of  Travaile  into 
Virginia"  written  by  him.  Henry  Spelman 
was  another  writer  of  that  time,  freely 
quoted  from  by  Mr.  Sams;  and  these 
authorities  and  others  have  been  drawn 
upon  liberally  to  make  thorough  and  com- 
plete this  portaiture  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  which  at  first  disputed  "The  Con- 
quest of  Virginia."  Powhatan  was  the 
leading  chief  of  that  region,  and  Stracheyr 
wrote  largely  about  him.  There  were  other 
chiefs  of  some  importance,  and  many  tribes 
or  nations  quite  small.  How  they  all 
lived,  in  what  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  trespassing  whites,  what  their 
habits  and  customs  were,  and  how  they 
are  perpetuated  to-day,  as  here  illustrated 
and  described,  form  an  interesting  recital 
from  which  new  impressions  are  obtained 
of  the  dangers  our  pioneers  faced  and  of 
the  people  they  had  to  overcome. 

Fowler,  Harold  North  (Ph.D.).  A  History  of 
Sculpture.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi-445.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $2  net. 

"A  sketch  of  the  history  of  sculpture  from 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  to  the  present  ...  a  handbook 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  general  public 
and  of  young  students" — thus  the  author 
accurately  describes  this  book  in  his  pref- 
ace. In  an  introduction  he  defines  sculp- 
ture as  "the  art  of  representation  in  solid 
material  and  in  three  dimensions,"  and 
gives  a  description  of  the  materials  (clay, 
terra-cot ta,  wood,  stone,  and  bronze)  and 
methods  of  working.  The  body  of  the 
book  traces  ancient  Egyptian,  Babylonian- 
Assyrian,  Hittite,  Persian,  Phenician,  Cyp- 
riote, Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture; then  deals  with  medieval.  Renaissance, 
and  modern  art  in  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  with  sculpture  in  the 
Far  East.  Illustrations  to  the  number  of 
196  appear,  the  frontispiece  being  the 
"Hermes  of  Praxiteles."  The  question  of 
selection  of  illustrations  is,  of  course,  one  of 
judgment,  and  the  author's  choice  will,  in 
the  main,  command  approval.  One  finds 
here  from  Egypt ,  for  example,  t  he  "Sheik-el- 
Beled"  and  the  "Scribe,"  from  Babylonia 
parts  of  the  stele  of  vulture  and  a  statue  of 
Gudda;  from  the  llittites.  a  lion,  etc.,  all 
representative  and  famous.  The  student  of 
sculpture  will,  generally,  find  here  the  best 
or  most  famous  work  reproduced. 

The  letter-text  is  excellent,  considering 

its  purpose.  Where  one  might  desire  fuller 
knowledge  is  in  the  Hittite  region  (the 
noted  figures  from  Carchemish,  for  example, 
and  in  the  sculpture  of  India.  China.  Japan, 
and  Persia.  The  treatment  of  a  fascinating 
subject  here  is  deficient,  possibly,  because 
of  limited  space.  In  a  future  edition  the 
text-matter  here  could  be  usefully  extended. 
Buddhistic,  Jainistio,  and  Hindu  sculpture, 
for  instance,  calls  for  sympathetic  exposi- 
tion in    the    West.      In    other   respects    the 

volume  will  prove  eminently  useful. 
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Carpenter,  J.  Bstlln    D.i.itt.  . 

Christianity.      12mo.,  pp.  rvi-449, 
Putnam's  Sons.     $2  net. 

One  can  but  marvel  at  the  versatility  of 

Dr.  Carpenter,  none  the  less  because  he 
never  turns  out  a  piece  of  poor  work.  By 
oreational    productivity    in    the    different 


spheres  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  and  of  the  gospels,  comparative  reli- 
gion, Indian  literature,  biography,  and  now 
of  early  church-history,  he  is  distinguished. 
The  present  six  lectures,  having  regard  to 
the  doctrinal  development  of  the  Christian 
Church,  I()()-2.")()  a.d.,  were  delivered  as  one 
series  in  the  American  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions.  They  center  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  salvation,  the  growth  of  dogma  and 
of  institutions,  KX)-2o()  a.d.,  being  related 
to  the  ideas  which  focused  about  that  cen- 
ter. What  is  especially  attractive,  and  in 
large  part  novel,  in  the  treatment,  is  atten- 
tion to  current  heathen  beliefs  as  affecting 
and  being  affected  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation.  This  comes  out  especially  in 
Lecture  IV  on  "The  Sacraments  as  the 
Means  of  Salvation."  Here  the  various 
"mysteries,"  Mithraic  rites,  ethnic  doctrine 
of  rebirth,  etc.,  are  considered  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  baptism,  the  eucharist,  the  agape, 
and  so  on.  While  the  drift  of  recent  study 
has  been  strongly  in  this  direction  (cf.  Dr. 
Kennedy's  recent  work  on  "St.  Paul  and 
the  Mystery  Religions"),  Dr.  Carpenter's 
book  has  considerably  wider  reach  than 
most  discussions,  and  covers  satisfactorily 
phases  of  current  life  that  have  been  too 
little  considered  in  connection  with  the  rise 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents alike  will  find  this  volume  unusually 
productive  of  insight  into  the  early  doctrinal 
and  practical  development  of  the  Church. 

Ford,  Henry  Jones.  Woodrow  Wilson:  The  Man 
and  His  Work.  A  Biographical  Study.  Pp.  333. 
New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Professor  of 
Politics  in  Princeton  University.  Local 
association  and  special  service  naturally 
combined  in  him  a  friendly  and  yet  fair 
appreciation  of  President  Wilson's  char- 
acter and  achievements.  In  his  preface 
he  says  that  he  has  "tried  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic account  of  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  done,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  acts."  His  closing  chapter  begins  with 
this  statement:  "Nothing  more  than  a 
provisional  estimate  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
career  can  be  attempted  now."  Oppor- 
tunity for  his  readers  themselves  to  make 
such  estimate  is  offered  through  numerous 
quotations  from  the  addresses  and  books 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  put  forth.  That 
these  were  so  many  and  so  varied,  before 
Mr.  Wilson's  election  as  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  will  surprize  even  the  President's 
friends.  Be  was  a  publicist  long  before 
he  became  a  high  office-holder.  "So  con- 
tinuous was  Dr.  Wilson's  attention  to 
public  affairs,"  says  Professor  Ford,  "and 
so  frequent  were  the  occasions  on  which 
he  gave  his  views,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
point  to  any  event  that  marked  his  entrance 
into  public  life."  The  chapter  on  "Per- 
sonal Traits"  gives  quite  a  different  im- 
pression of  Woodrow  Wilson  from  that 
usually  prevailing. 

Brans,  Lawrence     B.       Samuel    W.    McCall, 

Covornor  of    Massachusetts.      With    Illustrations. 

Pp.  843.  Boston  and  New  York:   Houghton    Mifflin 

Company.  $1.25  net. 

If  Governor  McCall  had  not  been  named 
as  a  possible  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
would  this  volume  have  appeared0  Such 
is  the  natural  question,  answered  im- 
mediately  by   Mr.   Evans   in  the  opening 
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NOTICE 


1.  The  handy  turn -top  which  regu- 
lates and  directs  the  powder. 

2.  The  nickeled  box — neat,  orna- 
mental, sanitary. 

3.  The  name  which  identifies  "the 
powder  that  shortens  the  shave  " — 

COLGATE'S 

RAPID-SHAVE  POWDER 

Trade  Mark 

4.  Rapid — only  two  operations- 
shake  the  powder  on  a  wet  brush — 
work  up  the  lather  on  the  face  with 
the  brush — no  mussy  "rubbing-in" 
with  the  fingers. 

5.  Hygienic — fresh,  clean  soap  for 
each  shave,  kept  dust-proof  and 
germ-free. 

6.  Economical  —  shake  out  just 
enough  soap  for  each  shave.  The 
last  grain  is  as  good  as  the  first — no 
waste. 

7.  Antiseptic — an  eminent  chemist 
says  of  it:  "As  used  for  shaving  it  is 
germicidal."  (Report  sent  on  request.) 

Colgate's  Shaving  Stick  and  Perfected  Shav- 
ing Cream  give  the  same  smooth,  rich,  soft- 
ening lather  as  Rapid-Shave  Powder 

Sold  everywhere — or  a  trial  size 
of  either  sent  for  4c  in  stamps 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Dept.Y,     199  Fulton  St.,    New  York 

Makers  of    Cashmere    Bouquet    Soap  — 

Luxurious.  tAistlng,  Refined.    A 

new  size  at  l.Oc  a  cake. 


sentence  of  his  preface:  "The  notable 
career  of  Mr.  McCall,  extending  over 
more  than  a  generation,  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  this  biography."  After  its  careful 
perusal  one  is  inclined  to  accept  the  excuse. 
Biographies  like  this,  of  this  type  of  man, 
are  a  credit  to  our  country  and  our  civil- 
ization. Samuel  W.  McCall  has  lived  a 
strong  life,  mostly  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  sat  twenty  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  made  his  mark  there.  He  did 
not  always  agree  with  his  party  affiliations. 
He  did  not  believe,  for  instance,  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  he  differed  on  tariff  mat- 
ters. But  he  was  brave  in  his  beliefs,  and 
many  of  the  quotations  from  his  speeches 
are  well  worth  reading  to-day. 

Dwight,  Henry  Otis.  The  Centennial  History 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp. 
vi-605.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company.     $2  boxed. 

New  York  in  May,  1916,  witnessed  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  foremost  evangelical 
agencies  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  small 
part  only  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  a  century  could 
be  told  in  these  two  volumes,  whose 
author  is  recording  secretary  of  the 
Society.  But  we  learn  that  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  this  organization 
issued  6,410  Bibles,  with  receipts  of 
$37,779.35.  In  its  ninety-ninth  year  its 
output  had  grown  to  6,406,323  Bibles  and 
parts  of  Bibles,  and  its  income  to  $840,- 
291.52.  The  total  output  during  the 
whole  period  was  nearly  110  million 
Bibles  or  parts,  and  its  income  over 
thirty-eight  million  dollars,  exclusive  of 
trust  funds  and  investments.  The  Society 
has  promoted  the  translation,  printing, 
or  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  164 
languages,  while  its  work  has  reached 
regions  where  the  thermometer  sank  to 
58  degrees  below  zero  and  others  where  it 
rose  to  140  degrees  above. 

The  foregoing  are  salient  facts  in  the 
history,  just  the  high  lights  in  a  por- 
trayal of  a  century  of  effort  in  which  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  black,  red,  white, 
brown,  and  yellow  have  both  helped  and 
benefited.  The  story  as  told  by  Dr. 
Dwight  can  not  even  be  summarized  here. 
It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  evidently 
the  labor  of  compiling  these  two  volumes 
was  one  of  love,  covering  several  years  of 
devoted  application  in  tracing  the  growth 
and  activities  of  one  of  the  noted  mission- 
ary agencies  of  the  century.  Even  tho 
only  selections  could  be  made  from  a 
record  so  varied  and  fruitful,  the  intelli- 
gent reader  can  see  between  the  lines  the 
indications  of  the  enormous  value  of  the 
Society's  work  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
may  discern  something  of  the  uplift  it  has 
afforded. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Union  Portraits.     Pp.  xi- 

330.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.     $1.50  net. 

These  lively,  picturesque  sketches  of 
Union  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  Civil 
War  are  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Lee 
the  American"  and  "Confederate  Por- 
traits." Here  Mr.  Bradford  does  for  the 
Northern  what  he  had  previously  done  for 
the  Southern  side,  the  "portraits"  being 
those  of  Sherman,  McClellan,  Hooker, 
Meade,  Thomas,  Stanton,  Seward,  Sum- 
ner, and  of  the  journalist,  Samuel  Bowles. 
The  portraits  of  Hooker  and  McClellan, 
Upon  their  first  appearance  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  called  forth  energetic  protest,  and 
the  evidence  submitted  induced  the  author 
to    modify    considerably    his   estimate   of 


Hooker;  not,  however,  of  McClellan.  Hi 
still  dissents  from  the  opinion  held  by  cer- 
tain writers  to  the  effect  that  if  McClellan 
had  not  been  thwarted  by  Lincoln,  and 
especially  by  Stanton,  he  would  have  crusht 
the  Rebellion  and  ended  the  war  two  years 
earlier.  The  portrait  of  Sherman,  whose 
likeness  is  used  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
interesting  little  volume,  is  the  one  that  will 
probably  attract  most  attention  and  doubt- 
less not  a  little  criticism.  The  ethical  atti- 
tude of  the  author  in  his  appraisal  of  moral 
character  as  exemplified  in  the  man  he  re- 
gards as  "the  most  typical  of  Americans" 
is  suggested  by  this  remark:  "Sherman's 
religion  was  that  of  millions  of  honest, 
earnest,  hard-working  Americans,  that  is, 
a  religion  made  up  in  about  equal  parts  of 
reverence  and  indifference,  and  perhaps  well 
exprest  in  the  phrase  of  one  of  them,  '  I  am 
doing  my  work,  let  God  do  His.": 

Alexander,  De  Alva  Slandwood.  History  and 
Procedure  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  8vo, 
pp.  xviii-435.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $2  net. 

This  copious  volume,  as  appears  from  its 
preface,  grew  out  of  advice  given  to  Dr. 
Alexander  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  when  the 
latter  was  Speaker  of  the  House  and  when 
the  former  entered  Congress.  Lectures  to 
clubs  and  other  social  organizations,  on  the 
history  and  procedure  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, developed  naturally  into  this 
extended  work,  which  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  every  one  who  in- 
clines to  a  liking  for  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary methods.  The  references  in  it  to 
men  more  or  less  famous  in  Congressional 
affairs  are  numerous  and  entertaining. 
Among  the  more  famous  of  these  are  Can- 
non, of  Illinois,  and  Reed  and  Blaine,  of 
Maine,  whose  terms  in  the  Speaker's  chair 
abounded  in  striking  tests  of  presiding 
ability  and  assertiveness.  Notable  among 
Speakers  before  and  after  these  were 
Kerr,  Carlisle,  Keifer,  Randall,  Crisp,  and 
Clay;  and  how  they  administered  the 
Speakership,  and  were  assisted  by  the  floor- 
leaders  of  their  parties  or  assailed  by  their 
opponents,  Dr.  Alexander  narrates  with 
impartial  clearness.  In  addition  to  their 
personal  statements,  his  pages  afford  much 
information  of  a  practical  nature  about 
parliamentary  proceedings,  worth  every 
man's  while  to  acquire. 

Evjen,  John  O.  Scandinavian  Immigrants  Id 
New  York,  1630-1674.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv-438.  Illus- 
trated. Minneapolis:  C.  K.  Holter  Publishing  Com 
pany.     1916.     $2.50  net. 

This    plethoric   volume,    as   its  prefact 
explains,  "claims  to  make  a  distinct  con 
tribution  to  a  hitherto  almost  entirely  neg 
lected  field  in  colonial  history."     It  treats 
in  three  parts,  of  immigrants  from  thre 
countries — Norway,  Denmark,  and  Swede; 
— coming  to  one  State,  because  "all  th 
known  Norwegian  and  Danish  immigrant! 
up    to    1674,    settled   in   New  York  an 
adjacent   territory,    and   the   Swedish  in 
migrants  settled  either  in  New  York  c 
on  the  Delaware."     Many  curious  bits  ( 
information    are    afforded — one    of    the; 
being  that  the  famous  Anneke  Jans  di 
not  come  from   Holland,   but  from  No 
wegian  stock,  and  that  tho  origin  of  Tnnit 
( Jhurch's  vast  wealth  dates  back  to  a  No 
wegian  farm ;   another — that  the  Bronx, 
New  York,  was  formerly  the  property 
Jonas    Bronck,     a    Dane.     An    immen 
amount,  of  material  must  have  been  eo 
ered  by  the  research  which  made  possit 
this    work.     Its    revelations   of   the  pa 
played    by   Scandinavians  in   shaping 
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arly  history  of  America  are  almost  as  sur- 
rizing  to  the  reader  as  they  are  creditable 

0  the  Scandinavian  immigrants.  Dr. 
]vjen,  its  author,  was  a  contributor  to  the 
New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Reli- 
ious  Knowledge,"  which  catalogs  him  as  a 
aitheran  minister,  a  professor  of  church 
istory,  literature,  and  theology,  and  an 
uthor  of  several  earlier  works. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Homier,  William  Adrian.  Criminality  and 
IcODOmiC  Conditions.  (The  Modern  Criminal  Sei- 
ner Series,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
in  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.) 
ranslated  by  Henry  P.  Horton.  8vo,  pp.  706.  Bos- 
)r.:   Little,  Brown  &.  Company.     $5.50  net. 

In  this  notable  series  (Modern  Criminal 
•11  nee,  under  the  auspices  of    the  Ameri- 
an  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimin- 
logy)  the  present  volume  is  the  ninth  to 
ppear.     All  the  volumes  are  by  Europeans 
three  Italians,  two  Frenchmen,  and  one 
u-li  from  Germany,   Holland,  Spain,  and 
ustria)  who  rank  as  leading  authorities  in 
16  Subjects  they  treat. 
Dr.   Bongc*  divides  liis  work  into  two 
irts.     The  first  is  a  "critical  exposition  of 
ie  literature  dealing  with  the  relation  he- 
reon oriminalityand  economic  conditions." 
ight    chapters    deal   with   the  Precursors 
rhomas  More  to  P.  Engles),  the  Statis- 
oians,  the  Italian  and  the  French  School, 
io-Sooialists,    Spiritualists,   Third    School 
nl  the  Socialists,  and  Conclusions.     The 
story  of  this  phase  of  criminology  is  here 
Militarized  and  commented  upon,  so  that 
less  than  2">0  pages  the  beginnings,  prog- 
38,    and    present    conditions    are    readily 
lisped.      The  experts  are  allowed  to  speak 
themselves,  with  such  critical  and  illus- 
itive  comment  as  is  needed  to  show  the 
i  ults  of  (heir  study. 

Part  Two  is  in  two  "hooks,"  the  first 
•filing  .vith  "The  Present  Economic  Sys- 
i  ii  and  Its  Consequences,"  under  the  fol- 

1  ring    heads:     "The    Present   Economic 
item,"  "Social  Condition  of  the  Differ- 

( 'lasses,"   "The   Relation  of  the  Sexes 
1  of  the  Family,  Alcoholism,  Militarism." 

>k  11.  deals  with  "Criminality,"  with 


I 


pters  on  General  Considerations," 
oonomic  ("rimes,"  "Sexual  Crimes," 
engeance,"     etc.,     and     "Political     and 

hologioal  Crimes." 

j)r.  Bonger  regards  crime  as  sociological, 
nil  biological.     It  is  because  an  act  affects 

that    it   is  classed  as  criminal.      His 

line,  both  by  its  selection  of  quotations 


by  its  exposition,  ranks  itself  with  the 

ilistic   order.       It  is  therefore   a   corrcc- 

of   that    school   of   criminology   which 

he  called  biological,  tho  the  forces 
ating  through  heredity  are  neither 
ted  nor  ignored.     The  general  trend  is 

ose  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  the 

rican  school  of  criminologists,  to  which 

oit  evidence  and   moderation  of  state- 

I  bring  welcome  support.     The  book  is 

Ultial   both    to   the  makers  and    the  ad- 
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8trators  of  law  because  of  its  depth  and 
1th  of  view.  An  extensive  bibliog- 
v  raises  the  value  of  the  volume. 


•pUer,  Aruos  (LlttJ>.).     Counter-amenta. 

>1.     Boston  and   New    York:   Houghton    Milllin 
tor  lny.     $1.25. 

ese  nine  essays  were  all  published  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  during  the  last 
years.  The  public  should  be  grateful 
they  have  been  collected  into  one 
ie  and  preserved  for  repeated  reading. 
tuthor's  fine  st\  le,  close  observation  of 

nt-day  tendencies,  and  fearlessness  in 
ssino;   her   beliefs,    give    weight   to   her 
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PREPAY  F0R  ?Uct 


Give  yourself  the  full  benefit 
of  this  nourishing  food 

Of  course  you  know  and  enjoy  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup.  Almost  every  one  does — in  this 
country.  But  do  you  get  the  full  advantage  of  its 
wholesome  and  invigorating  quality? 

There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
tempting  ways  of  preparing 

Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

The  favorite  way  is,  probably  as  a  Cream  of 
Tomato.  Follow  the  easy  directions  on  the  label, 
and  in  three  minutes  you  have  a  soup  which  is  liter- 
ally unsurpassed  in  richness  and  appetizing  flavor. 

A  few  crisp  croutons  dropped  in  each  plateful 
give  an  agreeable  effect.  Or  a  little  American  cheese 
grated  over  the  surface  varies  the  flavor  and  gives 
a  pleasing  touch. 

Simply  adding  water  to  the  soup  just  as  it  comes 
to  you  in  the  can  and  bringing  the  combination  to  a 
boiling  point  gives  you  a  delicious  and  satisfying 
soup.  You  can  make  this  as  hearty  as  you  like  by 
adding  noodles,  vermicelli  or  boiled  rice.  And 
there  are  many  other  ways  to  enjoy  it. 

The  practical  housewife  well  knows  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  supply  of  this 
inviting  Campbell  "kind"  always 
at  hand  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
And  it's  a 
wise  hus- 
band who 
suggests  it. 
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When  you  plan  your  home 


you  think  first  of  the  needs  of  your  family,  and  lay  out 
your  rooms  exactly  to  suit  your  way  of  living.  Then  you 
consider  how  it  will  look,  what  material  to  use,  and, 
"How  much  will  it  cost?" 

Picture  yourself,  in  years  to  come,  thinking  about  your 
home.  Has  it  been  an  entire  success?  Or  did  you  over- 
look the  cost  of  upkeep? — ease  of  heating? — fire-protection? 

Atlas-White  Stucco 

Well-built  stucco  is  low  in  first  cost,  requires  no  paint- 
in"  and  almost  no  repairs.  It  is  easy  to  heat  and  can  be 
built  practically  fireproof.  Atlas-White  Cement,  used  in 
the  final  stucco  coat,  will  produce  many  exquisite  finishes 
and  effects  in  either  pure  white  or  warm  mellow  tones. 

Ask  your  architect  about  stucco.  Also  send  for  books, 
fully  illustrated,  explaining  the  six  essentials  of  home  and 
garage  construction.      Use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 


New  York      Chicago 


Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 

Philadelphia       Boston       St.  Louis       Minneapolis      Des  Moines      Dayton 


Atlas-White  Stucco  Home 

with  Garage  attached 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Lawrence   Visscher  Boyd 
Architect 


AT  LAS  fM  WHITE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  CoMi"ANV,3oI3roadSt.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldy., Chicago 

$ .Home 


Send  to  name  and  address  below  Atlas-White     Home     Portfolio    j  expect    to    huil 
(Check  the  one  you  want)  i-A-8-ig -if,  Garage  Portfolio 


Garage 
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Ww  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  SI 


POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

Jy  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.2 5  net.    Postpaid  $1 .37 . 
U.\k  it  WAGNALL3  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  A?e„  NEW  VOKK 


Eat  and  Grow 

Reduce  your  weight  safely  and  comfortably 
by  following  the  menus  in  this  book,  Thou* 
sands  <<f  men  ami  women  are  doing  it  suc- 
cessfully.    At  Booksellers,  $1  net,  or  from 

B.  F.  i>tJTTON   &   CO, 
fi81   Fiftli  Avenue      , New  York  City 
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The  Nation's  Foremost  Guide  to  Health 

"HOW  TO  LIVE,"  authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  bj  Prof<  -or  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  I'isk,  M.D.,  is  the  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  keep  well.  It  has  been  prepared  along  the  latest  scientific  lines,  and  is  endorsed  bj  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  country.    Thousands  oi  copies  being  sold.     Get  one  to-day  and  begin  to  live  in   the  right  way. 


What  Experts  Say  of  It 
Surgeon-General  VV.  C.  GORGAS.Wai  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  l>   (       "  It  is  the  most  practical 
and  useful  book  on  the  subject  thai  I  know  of." 

Di  LUTHER  H.  GULICK:  "  If  its  teachings 
could  be  put  into  effeel  humankind  would  reach  a 
new  level  in 

l«r   .1    II.  KELLOGG,  Supt.  Battli   '  reek  Sani- 
tarium ;  nque  tionablj   not  onlj   the  most 
authoritative  but  the  most  readable  and  most  com 
prehensive  bo  ,k  persona  ■    >     which    has 
ever  b>                   led." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE,  Sun-,  on  '  ■•  neral '     S.  Pub- 
neton,  D.  (        "It  i     the 
■  •   personal  ild  In  i  plain  and 

straightforward  ra  inni  i 

Dr.   ALEXANDER  f :  R  A  II  A  M     HELL    says: 

"  I  have  read  it,  ev  01  I     vith  the  gn 

est.   Itisth'  ,k  upon  that     ubject  that  I 
have  ever  seen  " 


Authoritative    and    Up -to -the -Minute 

The  authors  have  built  up  a  deeply  interesting 
book  on  the  most  modern  and  dependable  scien- 
tific data.     It  covers  such  subjects  as: 

How  to  Avoid  Colds  How  to  Cure  Insomnia 

What  and  How  to  Eat  Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 

Eating  to  Grow  Thin  Treatment  of  Nervous  Troubles 

Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

Eugenics  Explained  Drugless  Cure  of  Constipation 

Warmly  Recommended  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Endorsed  and  Used  by 
State  Boards  of  Health,  whoso  members  have  pun  based 
many  copies  and  are  advising  their  friends  to  do  the  same. 

1  'mo,  (loth.   Illustrated.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12. 


■■SMflKH  myu^^edPS;Cpr?vald"Expert!    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


criticisms  and  power  to  her  suggestion: 
The  first  essay,  on  "The  Cost  of  Moder 
Sentiment,"  sounds  a  note  which  we  hea 
vibrating  in  all  that  she  writes — i.e., 
protest  against  "excess  of  emotionalism, 
which  is  the  stumbling-block  of  many  nob] 
purposes  and  blurs  real  issues,  preveni 
ing  thoughtful  consideration  and  health 
conclusions.  In  "The  Modest  Immigrant 
Miss  Repplier  makes  good  use  of  her  powe 
of  satire.  In  "The  Repeal  of  Reticence 
she  cautions  against  too  much  freedom  c 
speech  on  sex  questions.  "I  do  not  plea 
for  ignorance,"  she  says,  "but  for  th 
gradual  and  harmonious  broadening  c 
the  field  of  knowledge  and  for  a  moi 
careful  consideration  of  ways  and  means. 
It  is  a  serious  book  on  serious  subjects,  bi 
has  helpful  suggestions  for  both  sext 
and  for  every  age. 

Webster,  Button  (Ph.D.).  Rest-Days.  ASto 
in  Early  Law  and  Morality.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-325.  N< 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company.     $3. 

Not  infrequently  complaint  is  voiced 
the  press  that  we  are  "getting  too  mai 
holidays."     A  metropolitan  paper  not  lo 
ago  figured  out  that  workers  lose  a  ve 
large  proportion  of  working-hours  becau 
of  the  growing  habit  of  cessation  from  wo 
on  the  part  of  the  business  world.     In  t) 
examination  of  rest-days  in  primitive  a 
civilized  environments,  Professor  Websi 
reaches  the  same  conclusion,  and  attribu 
to  the  great  number  of  days  devoted  to  f 
tal  and  other  observances  a  retarding  inf 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  mankind. 

The  root  of  the  idea  of  days  of  rest  (i 
of  cessation  from  ordinary  labor)  our  ; 
thor  finds  in  the  operation  of  tabu.  W< 
is  prohibited  because  it  will  offend  gods 
demons,  or  in  some  way  affect  unfavora' 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Accordingly 
brief  Introduction  sets  forth  the  twofi 
nature  of  tabu;  then  follow  chapters  1 
"Tabooed  Days  at  Critical  Epochs,"  '"■ 
booed  Days  After  a  Death  and  on  Rela  1 
Occasions,"  "Holy  Days,"  "Market Da} 
"Lunar  Superstitions  and  Festivals,  Lur 
Calendars  and  the  Week,"  "The  Bab- 
nian  'Evil  Days'  and  the  Shahattu 
"The  Hebrew  Sabbath,"  "Unlucky  Da; ' 
and,  finally,  the  summary  in  the  Conchbii 
which  sets  forth  the  author's  judgmen  s 
to  the  effect  of  these  many  "rest-da'' 
upon  man's  advancement  and  civilizati. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  really  primi  e 
rest-days  are  not  periodic  or  fixt,  but  '6 
rather  arbitrary.  It  is  only  in  the  d' 
advanced  (agricultural)  stages  of  cul  e 
that  periodicity  comes  in  to  govern  ri* 
recurrence.  In  this  the  periods  of  rest  1- 
low  the  general  laws  of  tabu.  Thus,  »« 
origin  of  rest-days  in  general  is  by  this  -i- 
thor  traced  to  "superstition."  Even  ie 
Hebrew  Sabbath,  from  which,  of  course  ie 
Christian  observance  of  Sunday  is  deri  J. 
is  regarded  by  Professar  Webster  as  di  to 
an  original  tabu  (p.  91).  However 
newer  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  as  taugh  j.v 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  is  spleiu  l.v 
appreciated  (p.  2(59). 

The  volume  is  a  notable  contribute  t° 
the  literature  on  primitive  law  or  cus  "• 

Benke,  Frederick  Goodrich  (Translator).  'he 
Philosophy    of    Wan*    Yanir-Mlng.     Frontu'W. 

8vo,  pp.  xvii-612.     Chicago:     Open   Court  Pub.  lnB 
Company.     $2.50. 

The  opening  up  of  a  new  literatu  1S 

always  attended  by  great  difficulties, 
pioneer  has  against  him  not  only  the  1  ■ 
ent    difficulties  of    understanding  andP' 
predating   the    subject -material,   I*111 
externa]  obstacle  of  lack  of  interest  in  ,SH 
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vhom  he  would  attract.     After  nearly  a 
•cntury  of  pioneer  effort,  the  literature  of 
Hdia,  for  example,  is  only  now  coming  to 
ust,  appraisal  in  the  Occident.     A  prophet 
a  needed  to  tell  how  long  appreciation  will 
>e  lacking  of  the  practical  mind  of  the 
Chinaman  as  exhibited  in  his  literature. 
What  we  already  really  know  is  limited 
0  the  books  that  cluster  around  Lao-tse, 
'onfucius,  and  Mencius.     Almost  nothing 
i;t,s  been  learned  of  the  systematizers  and 
commentators  who,  in  a  land  so  productive 
)f  literature  as  China,  followed  those  three 
nastcrs.     A  few  articles  in  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  "proceedings"  of  Oriental  socie- 
ies,  together  with  a  small  number  of  mon- 
igraphs,  sum  up  the  media  of  information. 
POT  this  reason  the  volume  before  us  is 
welcome  as  opening  up  an  attractive  field. 
(Vang  Yang-Ming  (1472-1520  a.d.)  was  an 
1 1  no  valor  upon  a  theory  of  knowledge  which 
iad  been  prevalent  in  China  for  nearly  two 
Millenniums,     lie  was  a  monistic  idealist, 
lolding   that   there   existed    nothing  apart 
rom  mind,  and  that  therefore  each  indi- 
idual  possest  the  innate  capacity  for  solv- 
lg   the   problems  of   the   universe.     With 
his  primary  principle,  however,  went  the 
ulisidiary  caution  that  knowledge  and  ac- 
ion,  theory  and  practise,  may  not  be  sun- 
in  d      knowledge   involves  action  and   is 
it  possible  without  it.     The  possibilities  of 
nowledge  inhere  in  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
erse    and    man    are    commensurable — the 
diverse  as  macrocosm,  man  as  microcosm. 
Professor   Henke,   of  Allegheny  College, 
as  done  good  service  in  translating  into 
nglish  the  "  Biography,"  "Instructions  for 
ractical    Life,"    "Record    of  Discourses" 
vritten  by  the  sage's  disciples),  "Inquiry 
egarding  the  Great  Learning,"  and  "Let- 
ts," and  "Prefaces"  of  Wang.     The  ill- 
ative, idealistic  philosophy  of  a  man  who 
moated  with  success  the  predominating 
alism  of  his    predecessors  is  thus  made 
cessible  to  English  readers,  a  new  ohap- 
r  in  the  balance  of  thought  is  opened  up, 
d  a  new  proof  of  the  essential  unity  of 
8  human  race  is  adduced.     Scholars  will 
t  be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  philoso- 
y  of  China  has  run  the  gamut  of  human 
inking.      The  present  volume  reproduces 

octave  in  that  gamut.     While  its  readers 

1    probably    be   confined    to   students   of 

(  nparative     literature,     philosophy,     or 
rigion,  those  students  will  acknowledge 

titude  to  one  of  the  few  Sinologists  in 

lerioan  academic  life. 


I:mlrii.  Orison  Swett.  M.iUim;  I.lfi-  :i  Master- 
r.  Pp.  829.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
ipany.     $1.00  net. 


'his  is  one  of  the  so-called  "Marden 
oienoy   Books."      Like   others  from  the 
pen,   it  brims  over  with  optimism. 

\  1  can  be,  you  can  do,  what  you  will,  is 

tl    Marden    theory,    if    you    will    it    hard 

01  ugh    and    long    enough.      So    he    writes 

gjvingly  of  "Practical    Dreamers,"   "I'n- 

:ing  Your   Possibilities."   "The  Will   to 

eed,"  "The  Kingship  of  Self-Control," 

i   Hour  a  Day,"  etc.,  closing  his  chap- 

with  "Living  in  the  Finer  Senses."  the 

every  man  should  live  long  before  he 

Mr.   Marden   teaches  many  a   plain, 

mon  truth  in  simple  but  effect  he  epi- 

tfr  n,  as  when  he  says:     "Life  is  a  great 

ice-sheet,   and    the   man   has   not    been 

b<  i  who  has  found  a  way  to  tamper  with 

th  totals  or  to  get  around  God." 


tb 


foi 


irced  on  Him.     "  Scribbles  is  a   free- 
ker,  is  he  not?  " 

Well,  no  editor  will  give  him  anything 
(is  thoughts."— Boston  Transcript. 


,  ..HEINZ 

V  inegars 

IN  ORIGINAL  PACKAGES 

FILLED  AND  SEALED 

IN  THE   HEINZ   ESTABLISHMENT 


One  of  the 


V: 


INEGARS  are  used  to 
improve  the  flavor  of  other 
foods,  and  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  Heinz  Vinegars  for 
use  with  salads  and  cooked 
vegetables  has  long  been 
recognized. 

Heinz  Vinegars  are  really 
responsible  in  alarge  measure 
for  the  superior  flavors  and 
appetizing  qualities  of  Heinz 
Pickles,  Relishes,  Sauces 
and  many  other  of  the  57 
Varieties. 

These  Vinegars  are  now- 
placed  on  sale  in  sealed  pack- 
ages vvhich  insures  to  the 
housewife  all  their  natural 
fine  flavor  and  aroma  as  well 
as  their  original  purity. 

Heinz  Malt  Vinegar 

Heinz  White  Salad  Vinegar 

Heinz  Cider  Vinegar 

Also  Spiced  Salad  and  Tarragon  Vinegars 

All  Heinz  Vinegars  may  now  be  had  in 
glass;   pints,    Quarts  and  half-gallons 


HEINZ  Pure*  Olive  Oil 


For  delicious  French 
dressing,  use  any  Heinz 
vinegar  with  Heinz  Pure 
Olive  Oil  and  the  sea- 
soning you  like  best. 


Such  Olive  Oil  as  this 
can  be  obtained  only 
from  fresh,  ripe  olives, 
made  under  Heinz 
conditions. 


All  Htins  |  .;'  in  cuimJj  are  made  in  CmuJa 
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TA/henyou  go  awo\) 
this  Summer  be 

sure  that  your  baby  has 
the  right  food.  Remem- 
ber that  baby's  summer 
problems  are  chiefly  feed- 
ing problems.  Remem- 
ber that  if  your  baby  has 
pure.safe,  nourishing  food 
— if  he  is  kept  cool  and 
comfortable — if  he  has 
enough  sleep  and  fresh  air 
— he  is  likely  to  be  a  rosy, 
happy,  contented  baby. 

EAGLE 

COndensED 

MILK 

THE  0B1GINAL 

has  stood  the  severe  test  of 
nearly  sixty  years.  It  has  been 
used  by  thousands  of  careful 
mothers  ever  since  your  grand- 
mother was  a  litde  girl.  "Eagle 
Brand"  is  made  of  carefully 
selected,  rich  milk  from  healthy 
cows,  kept  under  thoroughly 
sanitary  conditions.  It  is  sealed 
in  air-tight  containers — pro-  ' 
tected  from  germs,  dust  and 
dirt.  Easy  to  prepare  and 
keeps  well — even  in  the  hot- 
test weather.  A  convenient 
food  while  you  are  traveling. 

"Eagle  Brand"  gives  a  deli- 
cate, rich  flavor  to  cakes  and 
puddings. 

Always  ask  for 

BORDEN'; 

when  you  buy  milk  or  'milk 
products. 

Send  coupon  today 


ii-.T 


'."IjirfPl  - 


Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  Co. 

"  l.fitdfrH  of  Quality1' 
Est.  1857        New  York 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.      I't    D .— a- 16 

108  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked : 

The  Important  Business  of  Being  a 

Mother."     (This  booklet  tells  how  to 

keep  the  baby  well.) 
"Baby's  Biography."    (For  the  record 

of  his  life.) 
"Borden's   Recipes."     (How    to    use 

"Eagle  Brand"  in  cooking.) 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


EVA  0 ORE-BOOTH  is  the  sister  of 
the  Countess  Markiewicz,  now  serv- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  her  share 
in  the  uprising  in  Dublin  last  April.  But, 
Eva  Gore-Booth  was  known  long  before 
that  tragic  time — for  years  her  poetry  has 
been  finding  its  way  into  the  magazines 
and  anthologies,  and  winning  the  praise  of 
such  discriminating  journals  as  the  London 
Academy,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
the  Boston  Transcript.  From  the  press 
of  Erskine  MaeDonald  comes  a  selection  of 
her  poems  called,  "The  Perilous  Light." 
One  of  the  poems  which  we  have  selected 
for  quotation  is  not  new,  but  so  irresistible 
in  appeal  that  its  reproduction  here  needs 
no  apology: 

THE  LITTLE  WAVES   OF  BREFFNY 

By  Eva  Gore-Booth 

The  grand  road  from  the  mountain  goes  staining 
to  the  sea, 
And  there  is  traffic  in  it,  and  many  a  horse 
and  cart; 
But  the  little  roads  of  Oloonagh  are  dearer  far 
to  me, 
And  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  go  rambling 
through  my  heart. 


A  great  storm  from  the  ocean  goes  shouting  o'er 
the  hill, 
And  there  i|  glory  in  it  and  terror  on  the  wind; 
But  the  haunted  air  of  twilight    is  .very   strange 
and  still, 
And  the  littlo  winds  of  twilight  are  dearer  to  my 
mind. 


The  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  storming 
on  their  way, 
Shining    green    and    silver    with    the    hidden 
herring  shoal; 
But  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  have  drenched  my 
heart  in  spray. 
And  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  go  stumbling 
through  my  soul. 


In  this  poem  we  find  Miss  Gore-Booth 
in  a  more  solemn  mood,  more  clearly 
marked  with  the  melancholy  which  some 
years  ago  was  characteristic  of  the  literary 
movement  called  the  Celtic  Renascence. 
The  long  lines  have  a  haunting  beauty: 

LAMENT   FOR   FIONA VAR 

By  Eva  Gobe-Booth 

Sim  is  resetted  from  days  and  hours,  she  is  lost  to 

the  years  that  pass, 
And  the  broken  pride  of  her  beauty  shall  lie  near 

the  roots  of  the  grass. 


In  vain  dost  thou  seek  to  restore  her;  oh,  Queen, 

she  was  weary  of  war. 
Let  us  bear  her  away  to  the  peace  of  the  lonelj 

and  dream-trodden  shore. 

Faraway,  near  the  haunted  Rosses,  where  the  sea 

shrinks  out  of  the  bay. 
And    the    world    is    a    purple    shadow    from    the 

Greenlands  to  Knockarea. 


Where  the  sky  is  above  and  about,  us,  and  the 
sand  crumples  under  our  tread 

And  a  rain-soft  wind  from  the  hills  shall  SOOthe  l In- 
ured eyelids  of  the  dead. 


We  will  fold  her   round  with  our  pity,  we  will  la 

her  down  in  her  grave, 
Fiona var,  fairest  of  women,  the  daughter  of  yello« 

haired  Maeve. 


Oh,  Mother,  how  shall  we  remember,   how  sha 

we  bear  her  in  mind: 
A  spent  lamp  lost  in  the  darkness  or  a  flame  ths 

went  forth  on  the  wind? 

Is  she  broken,  and  silent,  and  gone,  like  the  broke 

string  of  a  lyre, 
Or  radiant,  a  child  of  the  lightning,  a  spirit. 

music  and  Are? 


Did  she  mock  at  the  growing  flowers,  think  scoi 

of  the  spring  in  her  pride? 
Ttao    the   guardian    hills    stood    dreaming   abo 

her,  she  would  not  abide. 


The  rain  and  the  wind  were  her  comrades,  she  1< 

them,  she  went  forth  alone; 
Now  the  rainbow's  circle  is  broken,  the  drear 

of  the  wind  overthrown. 

She  forsook  the  kind  hearth  of  the  world  and  t 

sweetness  of  things  that  are, 
To  build  up  the  pride  of  her  soul  on  some  lorn 

and  perilous  star. 

She  is  hidden  away  from  the  twilight,  her  sec 

is  known  to  none; 
She  has  broken  her  faith  with  the  wind  and  t 

sea,  she  is  false  to  the  sun. 


A  Southern  poet  has  made  the  Deuts> 
land's  visit  to  our  shores  the  theme  of  so 
interesting  stanzas,  in  which  she  give: 
resume  of  the  history  of  sea-travel.  It 
redundant  to  call  a  "marvel"  "strangi' 
and  "  wanderlusting "  is  rather  clum,: 
but  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  a  distinguisl 
achievement.  We  reprint  it  from  1 
Commercial  Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

THE  "DEUTSCHLAND" 

By  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy 

We  look  down  the  long-sped  ages 

Dimly,  as  through  a  glass. 
And  we  see,  in  slow  procession, 

The  great  sea- wonders  pass — 


Phenicia's  galleys,  oar-locked, 
Marking  the  trails  of  trade. 

But  holding  fast  to  the  shore-lines, 
Of  untried  wastes  afraid  — 


Fierce  Vikings,  born  of  the  Northland, 
Tracking  the  midnight  sun, 

With  never  a  doubt  and  never  a  fear, 
And  a  splendid  purpose  won — 


Brave  vessels  out  of  a  narbor 
With  the  flag  of  Spain  unfurl'd, 

Flinging  a  dare  to  winds  of  fate 

In  the  quest  of  an  unknown  world — 


And  a  ship  with  a  wanderlusting 
That  laughed  at  the  Hying  foam, 

< iircling  the  globe  and  coming  at  last 
Hack  to  the  ports  of  home — 


These  wore  the  first  sea-victors, 

Masters  of  wind  and  tide, 
And  they  sailed  with  only  a  hope  for  Iup 

And  only  the  stars  to  guide. 
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J-M  Asheifo. 
Spoil  ire-Fe'ted 
Pipe  Covering 

<«sW 


r^fl^t  *       \S#=5^f: 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT 

SERVES  MORE  PEOPLE  IN  MORE  WAYS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  INSTITUTION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Saving  the  Nation's  Coal 
Pile  and  Your  Fuel  Bill 

Wasted  heat  means  wasted  coal  and  the  heat  that 
radiates  from  uncovered  pipes  is  just  as  much  wasted 
as  unburned  coal  that  drops  through  your  grate  bars. 

Heat  Insulation  is  the  Science  that  saves  the  coal  pile  in  your 
cellar  and  in  the  yards  of  the  smallest  or  largest  industrial  insti- 
tutions by  covering  the  heat  carrying  pipes  and  heat  generating 
boilers  and  furnaces. 

Johns-Manville  have  developed  this  science  in  their  years  of  ex- 
perience and  investigations — have  produced  a  covering  for  every 
purpose  that  not  only  effects  the  greatest  saving  but  materially 
adds  to  the  capacity  of  the  equipment. 

Wherever  coal  is  burned  J-M  Coverings  conserve  the  heat  at  its 
source  and  throughout  its  transmission.  They  cover  the  steam 
pipes  of  lighting  plants,  factories,  steel  mills,  commercial  build- 
ings, the  heating  plant  in  your  basement,  whether  steam,  hot 
water  or  air,  and  even  the  boiler  of  your  kitchen  range. 

Every  uncovered  heat  carrying  pipe  or  container  means  a  loss  and  a 
waste  of  coal — power  and  money — because  there  is  a  J-M  Insulation 
bearing  the  J-M  trade  mark  that  will  cover  it.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions a  J-M  Insulation  will  save  its  cost  in  one  year's  operation. 

J-M  Insulations  are  applied  if  you  desire  by  our  own  workmen 
anywhere  in  the  country.  They  are  carried  in  stock  at  all  J-M 
Branches  and  by  Hardware  and  Mill  Supply  Dealers  everywhere. 

Insulations  for  High,  Medium  and  Low  Pressure  Steam.  For  hot 
water  and  hot  air  lines.  For  cold  water,  ice  water,  brine  and  am- 
monia. Also  sheets,  blocks  and  cements  for  all  classes  of  service. 
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Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 


Boston 
Buffalo  ■■■■ 
Chicago    . 
Cincinnati 


H.  W.  JQHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  296  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Cleveland     Denver    Galveston     Indianapolis     Memphis  Newark  Philadelphia    St.  Louis 

Columbus     Detroit     Havana         Kansas  City     Milwaukee  New  Orleans    Pittsburgh        St.  Paul 

Dallas  Duluth     Houghton     Los  Angeles     Minneapolis  New  York  Portland  Sacramento 

Dayton  El  Paso    Houston        Louisville  Nashville  Omaha  Rochester         Salt  Lake  Cil 

ANAD1AN  H.  W.  JOHNS  -  MANVILLE  CO.,  UMITED  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 


Salt  Lake  City    Syracuse 
Winnipeg  Vancouver 


San  Diego  Toledo 

San  Francisco  Tulsa 

Seattle  Washington 

Syracuse  WiDcesbarre 

Vancouver  Youngstown 
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MEETING  A  RUSH  ORDER 


The  Remington  Arms  and  Ammunition  Com- 
pany required  more  steam  power, — quick*  We 
were  ordered  to  buy  and  install  complete  equip- 
ment for  a  new  station  of  1 2,750  Kw.  capacity. 
The  first  generator  carried  a  commercial  load 
three  months  after. work  started.  Thefother 
four  were  ready  for  operation  within  five  months. 

"Steam  Power  Stations,"  an  illustrated  record  of  work 
done,  sent  on  request  of  company  officials  and  execu- 
tives Other  work\ described  in  "Building  Construc- 
tion."   "Water    Powers"    and    s«Gas    Plant;   Con- 


struction. 
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Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 


NEW  YORK 
1  20  Broadway 


BOSTON 

147  Milk  Street 


CHICAGO 
First  National  Bank  Bldg 
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KEEP 


WELL 


A  sane,  practical, 
and  simply  written  book  by  I.  H. 
Hirschfeld,  M.D-  which  tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
in  sickness  and  health,  and  points  out  the  way  to  pre- 
vent and  care  for  disorders  of  the  circulation  by  right 
living  and  careful  eating,  how  to  avoid  breakdowns, 
eliminate  "nerves"  and  reach  ahealthy  old  age.  Get  it 
TO-DAY.  i2rno.  Cloth.  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WORKSHOP    HINTS 
For  Munition   Workers 

A  practical  handbook  for  those  contemplating  em- 
ployment as  munition  workers  in  engineering  plants, 
giving  descriptions  of  tools,  explanations  of  mechan- 
ical processes  and  operations,  and  other  useful  data 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  shells,  bombs,  car- 
tridges, etc.  Just  the  book  for  the  young  mechanic 
or  worker  in  iron  or  steel.  j2tno.  Cloth,  with  200 
helpful  illustrations,  by  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354  Fourth  A?enue,  New  York 


r 


THE 


ANZAC 


«f  BOOK  4 


The  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles 

Described  by  the  Fighters 

Here's  the  "inside"  story  of  Britain's  attempt  to  wrest  Gallipoli  from  the  Turks; 
the  soldiers'  own  stories  of  their  experiences  fighting:  on  the  peninsula.  Every  line 
was  written,  every  photograph  taken  and  every  painting  and  drawing  made  by 
British  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  brother  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.Tommy 
Kangaroo,  while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  fire.  This  is  war  seen  from  the 
individual  viewpoint — with  its  personal  fun  and  hardship,  glory  and  sorrow. 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 
It  is  really  a  diary  in  poetry,  prose,  photo  and  drawing  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps  during  its  service  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  many 
official  photographs  included  are  published  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  chrono- 
logical record  of  the  developments  in  the  campaign  from  first  to  last,  sketches 
describing  the  innumerable  incidents  of  trench  life — humorous,  pathetic,  in- 
spiring, drawings  by  the  soldiers,  each  of  wiiich  alone  tells  a  whole  story. 
This  1S  ,,le  most  unique  and  interesting  book  imaginable.  It  will  put  in  a 
personal  light  everything  you  read  hereafter  about  the  war. 

Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds 

The  bookU8Hin.xlOMin.xl^in.. Cloth  bonnrl.    $1.75  net;  by  nail, $1.91 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


(But  down  in  the  rock-rimmed  caverns. 
Where  the  storms  their  orgies  keep, 

The  sea-god  lifted  his  trident, 
Still  lord  of  the  under  deep.) 

But  what  is  this  strange  new  marvel 

Sired  of  science  and  art, 
Skimming  the  waves  like  a  sea-gull. 

Piercing  the  ocean's  heart? 

Comrade  of  whale  and  of  dolphin. 

Brother  to  fiercest  shark. 
Daring  the  tempests  of  heaven, 

Fearing  nor  depth  nor  dark. 

And  shades  of  Phenician  and  Viking, 

With  ghost  of  the  Genoese, 
And  the  fan  torn  of  old  Magellan, 

They  give  it  the  "hail"  of  the  seas. 

No  voice  but  acclaims  it  as  victor. 
No  question  of  lordship  now, 

For  the  sea-god  hangs  his  trident 

On  the  Deulschland's  wave-wet  prow. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  adds  interest  to 
his  work,  and  these  verses  on  Ireland  by 
the  Hon.  Albinia  Brodrick  are  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  who  she  is. 
For  some  years  this  lady  has  devoted  her- 
self to  philanthropic  work  among  the 
poorest  of  the  Munster  peasantry.  She 
makes  no  secret  of  her  sympathies,  which 
are  of  the  extremist  kind.  But  who  is  tl> 
Hon.  Albinia  Brodrick?  the  American 
reader  may  ask.  She  is  the  sister  of 
Lord  Midleton,  and  Lord  Midleton  at 
this  moment  is  the  bitterest  opponent 
of  the  Irish  settlement,  and  the  most 
determined  and  persistent  advocate  of 
martial  law.  These  verses,  which  Miss 
Brodrick  sends  to  the  London  Herald. 
a  Labor  paper,  show  her  to  be  an  ardent 
Nationalist: 

IRELAND,  1916 
By  Albinia  Brodrick 

Silent  we  stand.     The  iron  hand  has  smitten, 
Bruising  our  trembling  lips  to  peace  again. 

Vein  of  our  hearts — forgive  our  wordless  weeping. 
We  may  not  voice  our  pain. 


Silent  we  stand.     The  iron  hand  is  crushing 
Our  hearts,  that  burned  for  thee  with  sacred 
flame, 

Rose  of  the  world — thine  own  in  deep  devotion, 
We  may  not  breathe  thy  name. 


Here  is  a  bit  of  accurate  psychological— 
or  is  it  philosophical? — observation  deftly 
done  into  rime.  We  quote  it  from  the 
London  Bookman: 

THE  GOLDEN  STAIR 

By  Violet  D.  Chapman 

I  built  a  golden  stairway 

To  load  to  Happiness, 
A  pleasant  way,  a  fair  way 

Of  Pleasure  and  Success. 

I  left  tho  crowded  liighway 

Of  those  who  fought  and  failed, 

For  their  way  was  not  my  way— 
My  stair  was  golden-railed! 

But  when  I  reached  the  gateway 
That  crowned  my  gilded  stair. 

I  looked  below — and  ? traightway 
My  Happiness  lay  there! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


GETTING  RICH   IN  THE  NAVY 

THERE  are  other  advantages  to  being 
an  American  tar  than  having  a  wife  in 
every  port,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  con- 
\ fixation  picked  up  around  a  recruiting 
station.  And,  strangely  enough,  it  is  Hie 
idea  of  growing  rich,  one  of  the  thoughts 
furthest  from  the  minds  of  the  ordinary 
man  entering  the  Navy,  which  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  drawing-card.  At  least  that 
looms  largest  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  recruiting.  There  is  a 
nor  to  the  tar's  life,  a  romance  to  his 
adventures.  Moreover,  the  chance  to  go 
about  the  globe,  and  see  somothingof  foreign 
shores  is  alluring  to  many,  even  tho  il  is 
sandwiched  in  between  endless  decks  to 
wash  and  eternal  brasses  to  polish.  In 
the  Haxrisburg  Telegraph,  a  recruiting 
officer  tells  of  the  financial  advantage  of 
going  into  naval  service.  It  ought  to 
appeal  greatly  to  the  man  who  is  without 
responsibility,  and  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  ever  having  stacked  up  $.'$0,000  is 
classed  alon^  with  owning  a  flying-carpet 
and  Other  BUoh  tales  of  the  unreal.  Our 
recruiting  officer  says: 

Do  you  want  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
fifty  with  $28,788.70,  and  have  an  income  of 
at  least  $104  a  month  for  the  remainder 
of  your  life? 

If  you  do,  join  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  American  sailors  are  the  best  paid 
in  the  world,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
service  (it  may  be  twenty-five  years  if  a 
bill  now  pending  passes  Congress)  the 
man-o'-warsman  is  retired  on  a  pay  of 
not  less  than  $104  a  month,  and,  in  addition, 
should  have  saved  $28,788.70  from  his 
monthly  pay. 

A  young  man  enlisting  at  the  age  of 
-Mirhteen  as  an  apprentice  seaman  will  be 
paid  $17.60  a  month  during  six  months 
spent  at  training  station  arid  receive  an 
Base  to  $20.00  a  month  when  lie  boards 
a  ship.  By  the  end  of  his  first  enlistment, 
under  ordinary  course  of  advancement,  he 
should  lie  receiving  $33  a  month,  and  mean- 
while he  is  outfitted  witli  clothes  and  all 
necessities.  If  he  reenlists  within  four 
months  after  the  expiration  of  his  first 
'ulistment,  he  will  receive  a  seven-dollar 
monthly  increase  in  pay,  and  a  bonus  of 
our  months'  pay  in  addition.  If  by  the 
•nd  of  his  second  enlistment  he  should  have 
•eceived  a  good-conduct  medal  (which  adds 
$3  '-ents  a  month  to  his  pay),  he  should 
>o  receiving   $.").">   a    month.      After   twelve 

I  rears  he  should  have  reached  chief  petty 
ifficer's pay  with  a  salary  of  $99.62 a  month, 
nd  thereafter  his  pay  is  increased  with 
ach  enlistment.  Good-oonduol  and  other 
nedals  for  meritorious  services  also  add 
0  his  pay.  Under  ordinary  courses,  ac- 
ording  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
Javj  Department,  a  sailor  usually  saves 
ne-half  of  his  pay,  which  is  deposited  in 
lie  ship's  bank,  receiving  J  per  cent.  in- 
Test.     Thus,    beginning    at    the    lowest 

>vel  in  the  \'a\y  and  reaching  the  highest 
oint  in  the  service  as  an  enlisted  man,  after 
ie  end  of  twelve  years  and  continuing 
i  this  capacity  for  sixteen  years,  the 
wrage  sailor  retires  after  thirty  vears  of 


File  This.      You  May  Need  It  Some  Day. 


9  Days 

After 

the 

Fire 


Insurance  is  good, 
but  it  doesn't  pay 
for  lost  production- 
time. 


29  Days 

After 

the 

Fire 


Austin  Standard  Fac- 
tory-Buildings have 
saved  many  a  manu- 
facturer's produc- 
tion-schedule. 


The 
Owners' 
Tribute 


In  advertising  the  completion  of 
their  new  plant,  Hubbard  &  Company- 
paid  the  following  tribute: 

"To  the  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland,  whose 
Standard  Factory-Building  we  adopted,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  necessary  modifications  to 
fit  our  site,  in  spite  of  four  blizzards  and  two 
sleet  storms  before  the  roof  was  on,  in  spite 
of  railroad  embargoes  and  material  short- 
ages, completed  the  building  ahead  of  their 
guarantee." 


When  youneed  quick 
building  we  can  save 
the  day.  Austin 
Standard  Factory- 
Buildings  are  ready 
now  for  completion 
in  30  working  day*. 


IVritc,   phone  or  wire  for  illustrations  and  brief  specifications 
of  the  seven  Austin  Standards 


*  The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn.        Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Jackson,  Mich. 


Kxpon  Representative :  W.  L.  Goeltz  Company 
SO  Broad  Street,  Now  York 


Triumphs  Over  All  Other  Polishes 

Now  You    Can  Clean  and  Polish  Your  Car  in 
LESS  THAN  HALF  the  usual  time  with 

The   Greatest    Polish    and    Cleaner    The 
World  Has  Ever  Known 

Simply  spray  Liquid  Veneer  on  your 
car  with  the  L-V  Sprayer.  Then  wipe 
dry  with  an  L-V  Dust  Cloth.  Saves 
washing.     Removes  road  tat. 

Send  $1.35  for  complete  outfit       Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 


387  Ellicott  Street 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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"You  may  have  inherited  Repair  Bills,  but  don't  buy  any"— "BUILD  OP 


IT'S  YOUR  TURN  NOW— 

We  have  heretofore  supplied  several  very  different  types  of  ''homey"  Cypress  House  Plans  and 
Cypress  Bungalow  Plans  to  thousands  of  enthusiastically  appreciative  people.  Perhaps  none  of 
these  exactly  met  YOUR  tastes  or  needs.  We  therefore  show  here  another  one,  totally 
different  in  character,  and  one  of  the  best  yet.    It  is  carefully  estimated  to  cost  about  $3,900.    It  is 

CYPRESS  SHINGLE  HOUSE  No.  2 

COMPLETE    WORKING    PLANS    AND    SPECIFICATIONS,     ENOUGH    FOR    A    GOOD    CARPENTER    TO    BUILD    FROM,    ARE 

YOURS  in  VOL.  34  of  the  famous  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY,  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

"When  you  build,  build  for  keeps- INSIST  on 
OF  COURSE" 


..... 

I 
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Write    TODAY    for   full    particulars   of  Tthis    "New  Old    Homestead"    in    VOLUME    34,    CYPRESS    POCKET 
LIBRARY.       Also   ask   for   VOLUME  1,    with   U.  S.   Govt.  Rept.  and   Complete  LIST  OF  OTHER  VOLUMES. 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND   HELPS    DEPARTMENT"    help  YOU.     Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSN., 

1223  HIBERNIA  BANK  BLDC,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  cr  1223  HEARD  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDC..  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  at  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALERS.     IF  HE  HASN'T  IT,  LET  US  KNOW  QUICK 


service  with  a  pension  of  $104  a  month, 
besides  having  the  $28,000  or  more  in 
addition. 


a 


T 


WEA 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Mat  Made 

The  saving  in  cost  alone  la  sufficient  to  warrant  their  use    Once  laid,  your 

mat  troubles  and  expense  end.    The  convenience  and  time  saved  in  hand 

ling  by  your  janitors  is  a  big  item.     They  won't  curl  up  nor  crack 

in  handling — a   big   advantage.      The  better  foot-cleaning 

qualities  soon  offsets  their  cost  in  your  maintenance 

account.    There  are  a  dozen  reasons  why   they 

arc    the    CHEAPEST    AND    BEST    MATS 

made  in  the  long  run.     Just  write  on  a 

postal,  "Send  me  prices  and  sample    — 

that's  all.     You'll  be  surprised 

WEAR  PROOF  MAT  CO.,  500  S.  Peoria  St., Chicago 
Equally  well  adapted  u>  Residences 


X 


he  Next  Time  You  Are  in 

New  York- Philadelphia 

Boston-Washin^on-Chicago 
Denver  -  Seattle  -San  Francisco 

make  a  note  of  the  matting  on  the.  floors  of  the  leading  buildings,  hotels, 
banks,  theatres  and  stores  of  these  cities.     You  will  find  in  most  of 
them  the  famous  WEAR-PROOF  MAT.    The  wide-awake  manager 
of  these  big  buildings  have  STOPPED  the  endless  waste  of  money 
spent  in   replacing  short-lived   mats   every  few   months.      They 
wanted  something  better — cleaner — neater — more  sanitary — 
durable.     They  found  it  in  the 


DO. YOU  SPEAK  "YEGG"? 

A  7"  EGG  is  not  the  native  tongue  of  those 
■^  who  dwell  in  any  section  of  Central 
Africa,  nor  are  its  sources  even  so  far  away 
from  home  as  the  haunts  of  the  Eskimos. 
It  is  the  jargon  of  the  underworld,  the 
language  with  which  thieves  and  gangsters 
explain  their  possessions  and  aims  to  on< 
another.  A  yegg  is  a  professional  safe- 
blower,  tho  often  also  a  pickpocket  or 
ordinary  crook,  and  a  dictionary  of  his 
terms  would  rival  that  of  any  other 
language  in  size.  For  a  fragmentary  list 
of  the  more  useful  words  in  yeggdom,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  a  recent  issue  of  Tin 
Star  of  Hope,  the  organ  published  at 
Ossining  for  and  by  the  inmates  of  New 
York's  five  State-prisons.    We  learn: 

The  professional  pickpockets,  or  thosf 
who  are  left  of  the  tribe,  have  an  ex- 
pression for  every  professional  actior 
and  object.  Pockets  range  from  "sidt 
kicks"  to  "double  insiders,"  which  ar< 
the  inner  vest-pockets,  and  hard  indeed  i: 
it  to  abstract  a  "poke"  or  "leather"  fron 
one  of  the  same  and  "weed"  it  in  th 
security  of  some  near-by  haven. 

A  ring  is  called  a  "hoop."  A  watel 
may  be  a  "super"  in  one  locality  and  ii 
another  it  may  be  called  a  "block, "or; 
"turnip,"  or  a  "kettle,"  while  the  chain  i 
either  a  "white  slang"  or  a  "red  slang, 
the  chromatic  adjective  denoting  eithc 
gold  or  silver. 

Money    is    given    a    score    of    name: 
the  most   used   is    "kale,"   "scratch,"  c 
"dough,"  but  the  "Humble  Dutchman, 
a   well-known   underworld   character,  wi 
wont  to  call  it  "bullets,"  and  this  name 
used  in  many  localities.     A  ticket  in  tl 
underworld  is  known  the  world  over  as 
"ducat,"  while  a  uniformed  policeman  is 
"harness   bull,"   which  is  rich  indeed 
suggestion  and  description.     The  minio 
of  the  law  are  also  given  the  followii 
names  which  are  very  expressive:   "cops 
"mugs,"    "fly    mugs,"    "bulls,"    "dick 
(an  abbreviation  for  detectives),  while 
the  West,  Central  Office  men  are  known 
"C.  O.  dicks,"  or  "elbows,"  from  a  hal 
they  have  of  elbowing  into  crowds  afl 
their  prey. 

Potent  with  expression  is  the  word  "raj 
followed  by  the  superlative  "rumble."  < 
noting  danger;  and  then  comes  "fal 
an  arrest  and  a  trip  to  the  "green  light; 
and  then  "the  shade,"  the  final  curt; 
of  the  piece,  when  the  malefactor  is  sr 
away  to  the  "big  house,"  or  the  "bai 
house,"  altho  the  word  "stir"  is  used  ' 
the  same  designation  in  other  circles  an( ' 
considered  proper. 

A  lawyer  is  always  called  a  "mou- 
piece"  in  the  underworld,  and  if  he  succe  3 
in  "beating  a  case"  he  is  a  "swell"  mou- 
piece.  "Fall  money"  is  money  reser 
by  a  "mob"  or  a  club,  such  as  the  J 
Chatham,  for  the  defense  of  a  merer 
when  he  fell,  altho  at  times  a  "subscr 
tion"  was  raised  by  a  dance  for  the  brot r 
"in  the  shade,"  or  in  "Mexico,"  and* 
was  either  "sprung"  or  was  sent  away1" 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  after  e 
"rapper"  had  told  tho  truth  and  the  JJ 
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believed  it  and  brought  in  a  corresponding 

verdict.  

In  times  past,  it  was  not  strange  or  un- 
usual for  some  big  politician  or  police 
captain  to  lease  out  street-car  lines  or 
ferry  stations  to  young  mobs  (pickpockets), 
and  for  long  "Foloy  the  Goat"  held  the 
Market  Street  concession  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  ferries  go  over  the  bay  to  Oak- 
land. Came  the  day  when  an  Eastern 
"mob"  bid  a  higher  price,  and  Foley  was 
"pinched"  and  "settled"  in  San  Quentin, 
much  to  his  amazement;  and  when  he 
was  searched  a  "plant"  was  found  in  his 
cuff-links,  consisting  of  a  folded  ten- 
thousand-dollar  bill  and  another  of  smaller 
denomination;  an  evidence  of  forethought 
and  carefully  secreted  "fall  money." 

Minnie  May,  the  "Duchess,"  was  known 

throughout  the  country  as  a  "swell  mob," 

and    the    police    always    required    her    to 

register    whenever   she    entered    a    town, 

as  well  as  wear  gloves  while  on  the  street, 

for  she  had  a  strange  penchant  for  other 

people's    pocketbooks   and    their   jewelry. 

The    "Duchess"     ranked   with   "Fainting 

Bertha,"  of  choice  polico  memory,  whose 

name    was   derived   from   a   bad   habit   of 

Fainting  on  a  street  and  drawing  a  crowd 

while  her  consort  went  through  its  pockets 

with    impunity.      She   and    Sophie    Lyons 

■  both  reformed,  and  the  "  Duchess"  is 

said  to  be  running  a  respectable  "scatter" 

n     Dayton,     Ohio,     for     reformed     pick- 

>ookets and  "heels"  or  "pennyweighters," 

he  argot  For  sneak-thieves  and  shoplifters. 

In     the     onregenerate    days'    obituary 

olumna    in    the    daily    newspapers    were 

losely  scanned  by  "guns"  who  followed 
he  "still's,"  as  a  funeral  was  called,  and 
hey    were  also   to   he  found   in  attendance 

i  the  "kirk"  or  al  a  "wake"  where  the 
taking  was  supposed  to  be  good:  "kirk" 
eing  old  English  for  "church." 


Should   you   ever   desire   to  go-tra\  cliii.tr 

mong  these  estimable  gentlenron,  it  is 
ell  to  survey  their  list  of  traveling  terms 
itli  as  much  care  as  you  would  your 
uropean  phrase-book.    For  instance: 

Yeggs  call  a   freight-train  a   "rattler" 
id  a  passenger-train  or  car  the  "cushions," 

bile  the  conductor  is  known  as  the  "con" 

id  the  brakemen  as  "shacks,"  the  latter 

>nl  evidently  derived  from  "shackle," 
ed  in  the  old  method  of  linking  a  train 
gether.  A  knife  is  a  "sheive."  while  a 
volver  is  either  a  "gal  "  or  a  "rod."  In 
e  West  the  yegg  calls  his  revolver,  if 
is  not  automatic,  a  " smoke-wagon,"  and 
automatic  is  generally  designated  as  a 
aaggie,"  a  familiar  endearment  worthy 
a  better  subject. 
The  inevitable  end  of  the  pctcrman  is 
tir,"  where  he  calls  the  good  doctor  the 
roaker,"  for  obvious  reasons;  while  the 
"Is   are    "screws,"   a    word    taken   from 

I  'old  English  word  "  screw,"  as  applied  to 
;  ey.    When  a  man  is  hanged,  he  is  either 

■\IM  or  "topped,"  both  words  being   in 
tend  use. 

Stamps  throughout    the  underworld  are 
led  "stickers."    A  package  is  a  "bindle," 

l  ived  from  "  bundle";  while  the  terrible 
udonym  "dynamiter"  is  generally  fast- 
d  on  some  harmless  "blanket-stiff " 
3  has  specialized  in  chicken-coops  and 
back  doors  for  "hand-outs"  on  the 
ain    stem,"    as    the    principal    street    o( 

•'  town  is  called  in  the  language  of 
iboudia. 


Shaving  Cream 

The  man  who  shaves  wants  lather.  He  wants  a  lot  and  he 
wants  it  quick.  Lather  has  two  jobs.  One  is  to  soften  the 
beard;   the  other  is  to  soothe  the  skin. 

Williams'  lather  has  made  good  on  both  counts  for  75  years  and  Williams* 
Shaving  Cream  is  this  same  old-time  lather  quality  in  up-to-date  form. 
Lots  of  men  prefer  it — not  because  it's  Cream  but  because  it's  Williams'. 
Get  the  big,  generous  Williams*  tube.  Squeeze  a  small  bit  on  your 
brush  or  on  your  face,  and  watch  the  rich,   thick,   moist  lather  pile  up! 

That's  the  proof — ladier;  the  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face. 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  comes  in  several 
convenient  forms: 

Stick,    Powder,    Cream,    Liquid 

and  in  round  cakes 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  the 
four  forms  shown  here.  Then  decide  which 
you  prefer.     Or  send  4c.  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE   J.   B.  WILLIAMS    COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Add  the  finishing;  touch   to  your  thrive  with    Williams'  luxuriui 
Tuk  Poivdsr 


SatfeTnUk 

Infants  and  Invalids 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED    MILK 

Rich  milk,  malted  grain,  in  powder  form. 
For  infants,  invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition,  upbuilding  the  wholebody. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  aged. 
More  nutritious  than  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
Instantly  prepared.  Requires  no  cooking. 

Substitutes  Cost  YOU  Same  Price 


Florida    Avocado     or    Alligator 

Shipped   direct   to  you    from    the    tree.     All     p 
charges   prepaid.     If  you  have  ever  eaten  this     ICar 
delicious  and   nourishing  fruit,  you  will  surely  want  a 
fresh  picked  shipment  right  from  our  groves. 
But  if  you  have  never  tasted  the  Alligator  Pear. now  is  your 
chance  to  become  familiar   with  this  delightful  deiicacy. 
It  not  only  has  a  rare  and  satisfying  flavor,  but  possesses 
very  high  nutritive  value    Doctors  and  hospital  authori- 
ties prescribe  it  where  other  foods  could  not  betaken. 
Surprise  and  delight  your  truest*!  by  serving    this   fancy   tropical 
fniit   on   your    summer   table.    Order  today  and  prompt  shipment 
will  be  made.     Box  containing  one-half  dozen  $1.75:  box  contain- 
ing one  dozen  &>  M.       Trices  for  Sept .  only  and  for  points  East  of 
Mississippi.     For  lurther  information  write 


The  Bar  Biscajne  Company 


Plantations 

P.  0.  Bsi  584,  Miami.  Florida 
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The  Success  of  a 
Century 

Started  1896— Completed  1915— Test  Ended  1916 

Cold  Cash  for  Men  Who  Will  Help 
Us  Supply  the  Demand 

This  master  typewriter — the  Extra  Capacity  Nine — 
has  now  been  tested  for  more  than  18  months.  Thou- 
sands of  users  employed  it  to  tabulate,  bill,  and  write 
all  manner  of  forms,  from  postage-stamp  size  to  the 
widest  insurance  policy. 

This  monumental  test  proclaims  the  Oliver  Nine  the 
greatest  money-maker  ever  given  to  typewriter  users!  For 
agents,  too,  it  has  made  more  money  quickly  than  any 
model  before. 

That's  because  buyers  can't  resist  it  when  they  see 
its  amazing  new  features  and  superb  performance. 

CHECK  PROTECTOR 

Several  great  Olivers  were  built  before  this  NINE.  One 
gave  visible  writing  to  the  world.  But  each  was  only  a  step 
toward  this  finality. 

The  Selective  Color  A  tlachmenl  writes  2  colors  at  option — 
and  acts  as  a  valuable  check  protector  besides  I  This  feature 
does  the  work  of  an  office  appliance  that  would  cost  from  J 1 2 
to  $20  extra.     But  we  give  it  1-  REE  on  the  Oliver  NINE. 

OPEN  TO  ALL 

Do  you  wonder  that  scores  of  Oliver  agents  are  earning  top 
pay  for  all  or  part  time?  We've  decided  to  open  50,000 
new  agencies  and  will  make  the  awards  to  those  who  apply 
at  once. 

Salesmen,  store-keepers,  office  and  professional  men, 
hankers,  clerks,  mechanics — nearly  any  ambitious  person 
i  an  get  exclusive  territory. 

new  Bi-Manual  DL'Pl.KX  SHIFT  multiplies  speed 
and  makes  touch  writing  100  per  cent  easier!  The  lightest 
touch  known  —  the  all-color  line  ruler  and  our  famous 
1'RINTYPE — all  these  features  are  winning  thousands. 

Opportunity  Book  FREE! 

In  spite  of  its  added  roluea  we're  selling  tin-  Oliver  NINE  at  the 
i, Id-time  price  and  t.     o  cents  a  day! 

Send  at  once  for  full  Oliver  d<   ails  or  agency  offer — -r  both.   Four 

of  our  high  officials  lieiran  like  this    Our  inspiring  k  "Opportunity' 

may  mean  your  fortune.     It's  FREE!     Hail  the  coupon  today. 

«■■  nun  iiiniiiiiimiimnmmnn  1111111111111111^ 


Mail  This  To  Make  Money! 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1331  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Send  me  free,  postpaid,  the  book  marked  in  the  square. 
|  Opportunity  Book  and  Agency  Offer. 
"1  Oliver  Book  De  Luxe. 

Name 

Address " 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     la   needed   in   every 
American  hi  >m<  location  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


The  Key  To  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your   Efficiency 

1  ret  of  business  and  social  euc- 

the  ability  to  remember.   lean 

ur  imnclaninfallibleclassified 

index  from  v/Jik  h  you   cm   instantly 

!  thoughi  .fad  .  figures.names. 
Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
<ic.  etop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  an  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands  of 
today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember*  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  roob 
tain  FREE  copy  oi  my  book  "How 
ik  in  Public." 


Prof. 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  754  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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A   ONE-MAN   BASEBALL  TEAM 

MANY  a  ball  team  can  boast  of  only 
one  first-class  player,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  history  here  is  a  ball  team 
consisting  of  just  one  man.  He  is  pitcher, 
short-stop,  outfielder  —  everything.  No 
chance  for  petty  rivalry,  no  chance  to  be 
benched  for  a  scrub  substitute,  no  erratic 
pitcher  to  catch  for — he  is  the  whole  team. 
This  remarkable  man  is  Rupert  Mills,  and 
he  is  the  Newark  team  of  the  Federal 
League.  He  is  practically  all  that  is  left  of 
the  league,  and  the  way  he  comes  to  star  in 
lonely  glory  sounds  like  a  musical-comedy 
plot.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  World 
tells  what  he  learned  about  the  situation 
from  the  lips  of  the  ball  team  himself. 
He  tells  us  of  seeking  the  player  in  the 
wilds  of  the  ball  park: 

When  I  entered  the  field  and  asked  a 
youngster  where  Rupert  Mills  was  he 
answered: 

"  Oh,  up  on  the  roof  of  the  grand  stand." 
And  then  he  added  with  great  earnestness: 
"Yes,  he  is,  no  kiddin' — after  a  baseball." 

And  so  he  was,  sure  enough.  Presently 
he  came  sliding  down  one  of  the  pillars 
that  hold  up  the  roof  of  the  grand  stand, 
leapt  over  the  railing  into  the  field,  and 
went  on  with  his  solitary  game  of  baseball. 

The  seedy  gentleman  in  the  "Bab  Bal- 
lads" who  was  at  once  the  entire  crew  of 
the  Nancy  Brig  had  nothing  on  Rupert 
Mills.  For  Mills  is  a  whole  baseball  team  in 
himself,  from  the  catcher  to  the  outermost 
outfielder;  and  this  without  having  fol- 
lowed the  Gilbertian  precedent  mentioned, 
by  eating  the  other  members  of  the  team. 

After  Mills  had  hit  a  ball  to  the  center- 
field  fence,  he  walked  over  and  conde- 
scended to  explain  why  he  alone  was  in  the 
forlorn  Newark  Federal  League  Baseball 
Park,  when  all  the  other  players  of  the  de- 
funct club  had  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

Mr.  Mills  stands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  feet  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  has  a 
tremendous  pair  of  shoidders,  and  a  blond, 
pleasant,  likable  face.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and 
played  end  on  the  football  team  of  that 
college  for  three  years. 

"Last  June,"  he  relates,  "when  I  was 
graduated  from  Notre  Dame,  a  scout  of 
the  Federal  League  signed  me  up  with  this 
club  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 
year.  But,  as  you  will  remember,  last 
winter  the  Federal  League  blew.  That  left 
me  without  an  actual  job  in  baseball;  but 
I  still  had  my  iron-bound  contract,  with  a 
year  to  run.  I  determined  to  have  what 
was  due  me. 

"I  was  not  bought  by  either  of  the 
other  big  leagues,  but  I  expected  that  my 
club  would  look  out  for  me.  Finally,  1 
was  offered  a  position  with  Toronto,  of  the 
International  League,  at  a  salary  of  some- 
thing under  $1,200  a  year.  In  addition  to 
this,  1  was  offered  $/»()()  if  I  would  go  there 
and  cancel  my  contract  with  the  Newark 
Feds.  What  was  wanted  by  Toronto,  1 
believe,  was  a  third  baseman.  I  was  not  a 
third  baseman.  I  am  a  first  baseman. 
[f  I  had  gone  with  that  team,  and  had 
failed  to  make  good,  1  should  have  been 
let  go.  I  would  have  been  in  $500  and 
out  $2,500! 

"Mr.  Powers,  the  owner  of  the  Newark 
club,  could  not  get  my  view-point  at  all." 


SLoxodont 


FOR  TEETH  AND  BREATH  |f 

"Leaves  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC  i 

feeling   on  your  teeth  and  gums"  5B 

More  Than  Just  A  Fine  Dentifrice;  — 

It  Fights  Pyorrhea  (Rigg's  Disease)  = 

FORSozodont  now  contains  Emetine  and  its  as-  = 

sociated  alkaloid— the  great  dental  discovery  used  — 

for  Pyorrhea  —  the  dreaded  disease  which  destroys  — 
your  teeth  without  pain  or  warning. 

Therefore./??  A  {the  coming  of  Pyorrhea  by  daily  use  r 

of  Sozodont.  Altacks  germs  on  your  teeth  and  gums,  ~ 

whitens  and  polishes  your  teeth,  preserves  the  enamel.  ~ 

Start  the  family  today.  Paste,  powder  or  liquid  25c.  ~~ 

All  good  druggists.    Send  4c  for  two  generous  sam-  -~ 
pies*  paste,  powder  or  liquid.   State  which  two. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

201  Washington  Street  New  York  S 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER,  M.D. 

Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases;  Pedia 
trician  to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,etc.,tic. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousandsof 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symproms  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

8vo,  Cloth,  344  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y, 
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THE  WALLED 

1  by  Edward  H.  Williams,  M.D.. 


CITY 


.  long  a  physician  j 
in  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  breaks  down  the 
barriers  of  stone  and  iron  about  our  great  asylums  _ 
and  tells  you  vivid  truths  of  the  pathos  and  honor 
of  this  living  death.  An  intensely  vital  and  absorb- 
jf?     ing  record  of  actual  facts.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
$ i. oo;  by  mail,  $1.12. 
|i      Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  854  Fourth  Ate.,  NeT  Tork 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BOI 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,  Cloth, 64  pages.    50mm 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  TO 

"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forge 

It  will  show  you  how  you  may  banish  ev 
tho  si  ightest  tendency  toward  forgetfi 
ness  and  miserable  mind  wanderit 

through  Loisette's  Memory  Syitem 

Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Discipline 

in  popular  form.    Fits  every  type 

mind,  from  the  business  manager 

the  clerk— from  the  ripe  scholar  to  1 

young  student.  Acquire  now  the  hat 

attention,     concentration   a 

sound  reasoning.    Sendapos 

for  free  booklet  "How  to  ) 

member  and  Ne 

Forge 
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The  account  breaks  into  Mills's  recital 
,'ith  an  imagined  vision  of  the  interview 
diich  took  place  between  them.  There 
ras  Mills,  determined  he  would  live  up  to 
lis  contract,  and  the  equally  determined 
•owers,  who  was  certain  no  one  would 
sver  find  him  paying  a  man  for  work  he 
iad  not  done.  The  World  imagines  what 
lappened  then: 

"The  Newark  club,"  said    Pat  Powers, 

ts  once  owner,  with  lofty  eloquence,  "died 

villi  the  demise  of  the  parent  body,   the 

r;d    League.      And — ahem! — an    arm 

not  survive  the  death  of  the  frame 

O  which  it  belonged." 

"That,"  said  Itupert  Mills  in  reply, 
'concerns  me  not  at  all.  1  have  a  signed 
contract  which  states  that  I  am  to  bo  paid 
&:{,00()  for  my  services  during  the  season 
>f  1916.     That  the  Federal  League  is  dead 

deplore — but  I  did  not  kill  it.  And  1 
lout  intend  to  suffer  by  its  decease.  It  is 
mough  to  be  bereaved,  without  being 
•heated  out  of  the  insurance-money." 

"You'll  get  nothing  you  don't  earn," 
napt  Powers. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mills.  "I'll  earn  it. 
'late  your  pleasure,  and  let  me  get  about 
oing  it." 

Whereupon     Mr.     Powers     stated     his 

pleasure,"  and  in  baseball  annals  it  was 
bsolutely  without  precedent. 

Mills  himself  recounts  the  rest  of  the 
icident: 


lie  suggested  this:  [  was  to  come  here 

>  \.\\\<   park   every   morning  at  10  o'clock 

id   practise   until    !:_'.      1    was   to   be   back 

re  at  2  and  remain  until  (>.     In  this  way 

was  to  put  in  the  full  day  of  a  ball-player. 

"I   agreed,   and   hero    1   am.      I'm   hero 

fore  ten  o'clock   and   I   leave  after  six; 

n  giving  him  a  little  overtime  and  not 

arging  for  it.      1   never  miss  a  day.     I'm 

re   rainy    days    and    Sundays    as    well — 

(1  I  will  be  until  we  come  to  terms  or  the 

ison  ends. 

"When  1  came  here  at  the  beginning  of 
';<    season     I     was    given     two    baseballs. 

lese  are  now    rapped    out,  and  1  have 

l 
I 


l  in  a  requisition  for  more.  Sometimes 
lave  company,  and  sometimes  1  don't, 
times  a  few  'grass-eaters'  wander  in 
I  e,  and  at  such  times  1  manage  to  get  a 
M  >d  work-out.  At  other  times  when  1 
h  the  ball  1  have  to  chase  it  myself. 
It  I'm  doing  the  whole  thing  conscien- 
t  lsly,  and  if  I  were  given  a  chance 
ti  play  ball  to-morrow,  I  should  bo  in 
p  feet  trim." 


low  We  Are  Ruled.— First  Alderman 

Here's  a    line-looking   street." 
ECOND  Ditto — "  You're  right.    What's 

)1   thing  to  do  with  it '.'  " 
Let's  have  it  dug  up  for  a  sewer." 
Hut    wouldn't  it  be  proper  to  pave  it 
ill?  •' 

Of    course;      1     thought    you     would 
riarstand  that.     Then,  after  it  is  paved 
i  a  drain  put  in,  we'll  have  it  repaved." 
All  in  readiness  to  he  dug  up  again  for 
gas-pipe?      1    see   you    understand    the 
iples    of    municipal    economy.       And 
we   have    had    it    repaved    for   the 
tul  time,  then  what'.'  " 
Well,  then  it  will  be  ready  for  widening. 
e's    nothing     1     admire1    so    much    as 
'in    in    the    care    and    improvement    of 
oadways."— /'<(//  Mall  Gazette. 
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Make  the 


the  Cornerstone  s^your  Modernized 
Business 


Building  for  the  future — that's  the  keynote 

of  successful  business. 

Yesterday's   quarters   are    outgrown — Last   year's 
materials  are  inadequate — Orders  have  multiplied — 

Customers  have  increased — Areas  of  operations  are 

greater — Prompt  deliveries  are  demanded — Speed  in 

transportation    methods   are   more 

essential. 


In  short,  modern  business  demands 
new  methods — with  scientific  econ- 
omies in  manufacture   and   trans- 
portation. 

Federals    furnish  a  means   for 
building  up  a  business — and  for 
supplying  its  market. 
We  have   data    for   you    on 
this   phase   of  Traffic   Work. 
Ask  for  "The  Blue  Book  of 
Traffic,"  just  issued. 

The  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


1,154,2 

and  3  Ton 
Models 


Tkc?  "TURBO"  Putting   Croon 
Sprinkler 


'"THE  water  motor  makes  the  stream  rise  and  fall  as  it 
A    slowly    revolves    around    the    machine,   thus  evenly 
watering  the  ground  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
covering  the  entire  sreen  from  one  position. 
Adapted  for  IkTf*  lawns  and  gardens. 

Price  $12.00 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

Send  for  catalogue  of  this  and  other  motor-driven  sprink- 
ling devices  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

THE  GEO.  W.  CLARK  CO. 

Dept.  J,  259  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


NASAL    SHIELD 
FOR    HAY    FEVER 

The  Carence  Nasal  Shield  has 

been  successfully  used  for  years 

to  prevent  and  relieve  hay  fever 

and  all  inflammations  from  dust,  metal  screenings 

and  other  irritations.  PROMPT  RELIEF. 

Price  $5.00.     Write  for  Booklet. 
NASAL  SHIELD  CO..  1724  Wabash  Are..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


I  v  n  I  i;  Til  /  ('  I  /;  / '  OF  TH  C  J  A  T'A  .V  BS  ■  fTA  R 
Ot'yiC  K.  a  Iv.'k  *-f  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.!>0  pi  stpaid. 
KINK  I  w.u;N.\i.i>  COMPART.  NFW  TORI 


MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickness 

AT  ALL  LEADING    DRUGGISTS 
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My  Book! 

A  great  human-interest 
story.  If  the  house  had 
been  an  auto  it  would 
have  rattled.  How  the 
sharpened  nail  and 
grandfather's  rip  saw 
fell  down  on  the  job 


GOODELL- 
PRATT 


Even'  householder  will  enjoy 
this  gripping  yarn  of  domestic 
trouble  and  its  splendid  solution. 

We  want  to  give  away  a  few  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  book  because 
it  indirectly  preaches  the  wisdom 
of  owning  good  tools.  You  will 
get  a  lot  of  fun  reading  it,  but  after 
that  you  will  take  more  interest  in 
your  hardware  store.  You  are  pretty 
sure  to  come  home  some  night  with 
Mr.  Punch  in  your  pocket.  Mr.  Punch 
is  an  automatic  drill  which  you  need 
as  much  as  your  wife  needs  an'egg 
beater. 

'  Send  at  once  for  your  free  copy  of  Mr. 
Punch's  book,  "The  House  That  Jack 
Fixed." 

Goodell-Pratt  Company 

Gr?:nfield'      &Z&mML± 

Mais.  ..  m  "* 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 


For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


25th  Year 


U.  of  C.(Div.R)  Chicago.  111. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth   Avenue.   New  York 
Recommendsteachers  to  colleges,  publicand  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.      WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  lit 
himself  better  for  his  aports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Lint?  System 
ri    Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 

■  ute  in  Stockholm.  He  rlesciil*-- 
■: plains  how  to  put  in  p  n  the  home, 

without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  s> 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  ill  over  Europe. 
'i  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
trong  and 
Cloth  bound,  illustrated.    By  mail,  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Sure-Enough  Kicker. — W.M.Johnsons 
is  walking  about,  but  is  complaining  very 
much  with  his  leg. — Brewer  cor.  of  the 
Heber  Springs  (Ark.)  Headlight. 


As  It  Is  Now. — '"  Will  you  marry  me,  my 

pretty  maid?  " 

"  How  many  cylinders  has  your  auto- 
mobile, sir?  "  she  said. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


True  Candor. — "  Am  I  good  enough  for 
you?  "  sighed  the  fond  loYer. 

'*  No,"  said  the  girl  candidly,  "  you're 
not,  but  you  are  too  good  for  any  other 
girl." — New  York  Times. 


He  Qualified. — "  My  daughter,"  said 
the  father,  "  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth." 

'  Yees,"  replied  the  count,  bristling  up. 
"  Zat  ees  what  I  am." — Christian  Register. 


Asking  Too  Much.—"  What's  that  thing, 
doc?  " 

'  That's  the  medicine-ball  I  bought  you." 

'  Then  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  hope  for 
me." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  I  neYer  can  swallow  that." — Youngs- 
town  Telegram. 


Hopeless  Plight. — "  Hallo,  Newedd,  why 
so  somber?  " 

"  Say,  old  man,  I've  made  a  very  pain- 
ful discovery.    My  wife  can't  sing." 

"  Painful?  Why,  man,  you  are  to  be 
congratulated." 

"  Alas,  no !  You  see  she  thinks  she 
can." — Boston  Transcript. 


Conversational  Diplomacy. — "  Who  is 
your  favorite  composer?  " 

•  Wagner,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox. 

'  You  must  be  a  student  of  music  !  " 

"  No.  I  mention  Wagner  for  the  sake 
of  relieving  myself  of  conversational  strain. 
If  the  other  man  doesn't  like  Wagner,  he 
won't  want  to  hear  me  say  another  word." 

"  And  if  he  does?  " 

"  He'll  want  to  do  all  the  talking  him- 
self." — Washington  Star. 


Hearing  at  Last. — There  was  a  terrible 
dynamite  explosion  near  a  small  town  the 
other  day.  An  old  lady,  hearing  it, 
turned  toward  the  door  of  her  sitting-room 
and  said:  > 

"  Come  in,  Bella." 

When  her  servant  entered  the  room,  she 
said: 

;'  Do  you  know,  Bella,  my  hearing  is 
evidently  improving.  I  heard  you  knock 
at  the  door  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years." — Tit-Bits. 


Even  the  Animals. — In  a  shop  recently, 
a  well-known  actress,  who  is  noted  for  her 
perennial  youth,  asked  for  a  traveling-bag 
of  alligator  skin.  The  shopkeeper,  who  had 
none  of  that  particular  sort,  brought  out 
instead  some  of  smooth  leather.  "  And 
you  tell  me  this  is  alligator  skin?  "  objected 
the  actress.  "Why,  where  are  all  its 
wrinkles." 

"  Ali,  madam,"  replied  the  wily  dealer, 
who  knew  his  customer,  "  wrinkles  are  out 
of  vogue.  The  correct  alligator  bag  is 
made  from  the  skin  of  an  alligator  that  has 
been  massaged." — Christian  Register. 


WRITE  EXPERT  SHORTHAND 


Money 


Graduates  report  big  conven- 
tions,  trials,  investigations. 
They  are  sought  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  biggest  corporations, 
and  best-paying  firms.  Robert 
F.  Rose  Expert  Shorthand  by 
Mail  is  for  beginners    or   for 

those  who'already  know  ordinary  shorthand.    Simplest  to 

learn,  fastest  to  write,  easiest  to  read.  Cost  low,  pay  monthly. 

We  help  students  to  good  positions.  Write  for  free  boolc 

"  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Shorthand." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  708,  New  Tori. 


fT\1  OD  AN  ELEMENTARY 
K*KJM~t\J IX.       MANUAL  FOR  STUDENTS 

by  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  gives  a  popular  and 
easily  understood  explanation  of  the  physical 
make-up  of  the  different  colors,  tells  how  they 
may  be  combined  to  produce  a  great  variety  of 
tints,  and  how  best  they  may  be  employed  in 
painting.  Full  of  helpful  hints  for  beginners. 
Crown  8vo,   Cloth,   Illustrated.    $1.25;   by  mail,  $1.33- 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Helpful — Concise — Compl 

Little  Nugget 
of  Knowledge 

14  Cloth  Bound  Volumei- 
27c  each  in  Cloth;  50c  ii 
Leather;  Carriage  Prepaid. 

Here  is  a  handy  Pocki 
Reference  Library,  which  will  tell  you  just  whe 
you  want  to  know  without  wading  through  a  ma 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  compac 
readily  accessible  —  no  handling  of  bulky  tomes  - 
vest-pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  rel 
able,  authoritative — legibly  printed  in  sharp,  clea 
cut  type  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of  the  Fourteen  Volume 

SentJ  27c  for  Each  Volume  Selected  in  Cloth; 
50c  in  Leather  Binding.     We  Pay  Carriage. 


A  Dictionary  of  Prose 
Quotations 

A  Dictionary  of  Poet- 
ical Quotations 

When  Was  That? 

A  Dictionary   of    Dates 
— Historical,  Literary, 
Geographical 
A    Gazetteer    of     the 

British  Isles 
French  Conversation  for 

English  Travelers 
Abbreviations,    English 


Proverbs  and  Maxim 
Dictionary  of  Music 

Terms 
Dictionary  of  Myth' 

°gy 

The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardens 
Dictionary  of  Etiqui 
Miniature  French-Ei 

lish  Dictionary 
German    Conversat 

for  English  Travel 


and  Foreign 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue 
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What  Did  He  Mean?— She— "  Is  Prince- 
ton in  New  York?  " 

Student  (truthfully  reflective) — "  Yes, 
a  great  part  of  the  time." — Princeton  Tiger. 


Hadn't  Harmed  Them.— Visitor— "  My 
good  man,  you  keep  your  pigs  much  too 
near  the  house." 

Cottager — "  That's  just  what  the  doc- 
tor said,  mum.  But  I  don't  see  how  it's 
agoin'  to  hurt  'em." — Punch. 


Well  Qualified. — "  The  girl  who  washes 
our  dishes  tells  me  she  is  going  to  work 
in  a  munition-factory." 

"  Think  she  will  do  well  at  it?  " 
"  Oh,  yes.     Her  duty  is  to  break  iron 
things  to  fill  shells  for  shrapnel." — Life. 


A  Desperate  Criminal. — Heint — "  See 
that  woman  across  the  street?  " 

Omab— "  Yes.    What  of  her?  " 

IIeiny — "  She's  a  female  train-robber." 

Omar—"  Is  that  so?  " 

Heiny — "  Yes.  She  invented  the  sawed- 
ofl  skirt." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Still. — Tradesman  (who  has  been  at  the 
telephone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  his 
apprentice) — "  Here,  Willi  im,  take  the 
receiver,  as  long  as  my  wife  is  talking  to 
me.  You  don't  need  to  make  any  reply; 
only  when  she  asks,  '  Are  you  still  there, 
James?  '  say,  '  Yes,  Amelia,  dear.'  " — 
Liverpool  Globe. 


Now  Qualified. — "  Aren't  you  the  boy 
who  was  here  a  week  ago  looking  for  a 
position?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  didn't  I  tell  you 
then  that  I  wanted  an  older  boy?  " 

'  Yes,  sir;  that's  why  FnThere  now." — 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Thwarted  Ambition. — "  When  I  was  a 
boy,"  said  the  gray-haired  physician,  who 
happened  to  be  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
"  I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier;  but  my  parents 
porsuaded  me  to  study  medicine." 

"  Oh,  well,"  rejoined  the  sympathetic 
druggist,  "  such  is  life.  Many  a  man  with 
wholesale  aspirations  has  to  content  him- 
self  with  a  retail  business." — Til-Bits. 


She  N  eded  Aid  — "  See  that  man  over 
I  bore?  He  is  a  bombastic  mutt,  a  wind- 
i  miner  nonentity,  a  false  alarm,  end  an 
incumbrance  of  the  earth!  " 

"  Would  you  mind  WTiting  all  that  down 
or  me?  " 

"  Why,  in  the  world— " 

"  He's  my  husband  and  I  should  lik?  to 
is-'  it  on  him  some  time." — Brooklyn 
'itizen. 


The  Prayer  He  Needed.— The  following 

musing  incident  was  witnessed  the  other 

at  a  London  railway   terminus.      A 

Nation    Army    lassie   was    selling    The 

1  "'"  Cry  at  the  windows  of  the  trains.     In 

,li>  of  the  compartments  were  a  number  of 

|  knuts,"   and   one  of   them,    thinking   to 

ave  some  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  sister, 

sked  her  if  she  would  offer  up  a  word  of 

aver  for  him. 

Rising  to  the  occasion,  the  sister  put  her 
<ml  on  bis  bond  and,  to  the  amusemenl 
those  within  bearing  distance,  replied: 
"  0  Lord,  make  Ibis  young  man's  heart 
soft  as  his  head."— Tit-Bits. 


Engineering  the  Telephone 


THE  great  Bell  System,  with 
its  telephone  highways 
connecting  the  farthest  points 
of  the  country,  is  primarily  a 
brain  creation. 

The  telephone  engineer  is 
the  genius  of  communication. 
Like  the  general  of  an  army,  he 
plans,  projects,  and  directs  his 
campaigns  far  ahead.  He  deals 
with  the  seemingly  impossible 
— transforming  ideas  and  ideals 
into  concrete  facts. 

His  problems  may  involve 
doubling  the  capacity  of  a  city's 
underground  telephone  system, 
or  the  building  of  a  transconti- 
nental line,  or  a  serious  war- 
shortage  of  supplies  needed  in 
telephone  work. 


Whatever  the  difficulties,  they 
must  be  overcome  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  telephone  shall 
continue  equal  to  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
only  for  the  present — the  future 
must  be  anticipated  and  dis- 
counted. 

In  the  Bell  System,  more  than 
two  thousand  highly  efficient 
engineers  and  scientists  are  con- 
stantly working  on  the  complex 
problems  of  the  telephone 
business. 

As  a  result,  the  service  keeps 
step  with  present  requirements 
and  the  assurance  is  given  to 
every  subscriber  that  the  Bell 
System  is  prepared  for  whatever 
the  future  develops. 


AMERrCAN   TELEPHONE   AND  TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


There  is  rothinff  but  practical  sug-frc-t- 
tions  in  this  book,  "\\  here  to  Keep  the 
Oar."    that  will    start    you    riorht   on 
the  privnto  gnrnjro  question,     if  you 
own  a  car  or  inU-ml  to  buy  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  nwav. 
WHITAKERGLESSNEK  COMPANY 
P»pt.  P.  Portsmouth.  Ohio 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Down 

bhend   >•  iih  v.' 
:  out   iu   front.      Weai 

HBsnuiB 


:  Itrred   ^  id,  y.  u 
bulging  out  iu  front.     Wear  the 


T"  Is  Minnie  and  practical  (invisible'1 

p  Mtivclv   holds  shirts   down 

1    uid  supports  the  tr- .users      If 

vur  .'ealer  lu>n  t  it.  send  50c  (for  21 

'    WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
207  Icler-Soulbem  Bldg.,  Louis*  Ky. 


FOR 


MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


1GAKS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  become* 
plain  to  tiie  man  or  vr.man  who  investigates. 


Delivered  r?u  FREE 

A  sample  1S17  model  "Rmnter"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  SO  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  mott 
mart-clous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low  pr/cfC 
and  remarkable  term*. 

RIDER  AGENTS    Wanfd-BoTB, 

make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 

Tire*  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog 

Do    Business    direst    with    the    leading    b;c-cla 

house  in  America.     Do  not  buy  until  you  t/low 

ivhat  we  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  c-itz.  CHICASO 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Painful 
Gums,  a 
Warning 

If  you   have  in- 
flamed   and    re- 
ceding gums,  and 
your  teeth  are  at 
all  loose,   you 
have    Pyorrhea 
(Riggs*    Disease). 
Don't  wait  till  your 
teeth  are  too  loose 
to  be   saved,  but 

CONSULT 
YOUR    DEN- 
TIST now,  be- 
cause his  treat- 
ment is  indispen- 
sable.  He  prob- 
ably will  prescribe 
Forhan's    Pyor- 
rhea Preparation 
as  an  aid  to  his 
treatment.    No 

preparation   or  drug 
will  cure  Pyorrhea  by 
itself,   but   Forhan's 
Pyorrhea    Prepara- 
tion gives  prompt  re- 
lief in  most  cases.and, 
if    regularly    used 
in  time,  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea  and  keep 
the  gums  in  health. 

Large  tube    (as  illus- 
trated), 50c._    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send    5  trial   tubes 
(enough   (or   your 
family  and  friends) . 
Forhan    Company, 
23E!mSt.,NewYork 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


"Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hotel" 

j  McMillin    AUTO    BED 

^f\  Light,  Compact,  Comfortable.  Only  $7.60  for  Fords; 
^f"$8.50  other  medium  sized  cars.  Satisfaction.  Guaran- 
.gnV  teed.  Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  AUTO  BED 
^ftV    COMPANY,  Box  7-D,  Belllngham,  Wash. 

PROMOTE  PATRIOTISM 

by  joining  The  National  Historical  Society,  30  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  For  annual  dues,  $2,  you  receive  the 
beautiful  Journal  of  American  History,  with  information 
on  Genealogy  and  Coats-of-Arms  of  thousands  of  families. 

WANTED  AN  IDEA!  ^sg* 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Go  there  now!  Voyage  is  delightful  via  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Splendid  10,000  ton,  twin-screw  Amerlean  steamers 
every  *21  days  from  San  Francisco  (Sent  .">,  "JO,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  7, 
etc.).  Return  1st  class.  $337.50;  2nd  class,  $225;  including 
China  and  Japan,  1st  class,  $575:  to  Honolulu.  $65.  Folders  free. 
H.  E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  or 
Oceanic  8.  8.  Co.,  671  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SHORT  UNE 


Money  For  Digest  Indexes 

For  semi-annual  indexes  of  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST  for  Vols. 
38,  39,  40  (Jan.,  1910,  to  June, 
1910),  41,  44,  45,  47,  48,  and 
50,  returned  to  us  at  once,  postage 
prepaid,  we  will  pay  10  cents 
per  copy. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

August  3. — In  a  counter-offensive  at  Ver- 
dun, the  French  troops  reoccupy  Fleury 
in  addition  to  taking  all  the  trenches 
between  that  village  and  Thiaumont 
and  to  the  slope  of  Hill  320.  Most  of 
the  territory  lost  a  few  days  ago  at 
Chenois  is  captured  again,  with  a  total 
of  prisoners  taken,  since  August  1, 
amounting  to  1,750,  not  including  the 
wounded. 

August  4. — The  French  retake  the  field- 
work  at  Thiaumont  twice  in  twelve 
hours,  according  to  Paris.  They  also 
lose  Fleury,  and  take  it  again. 

August  5. — More  than  a  mile  of  the  Ger- 
man second-line  trenches  near  Pozieres 
is  taken  by  the  British,  according  to 
London.  Despite  intense  bombard- 
ment, the  gains  are  held,  as  well  as 
those  at  Thiaumont  and  Fleury. 

August  8. — The  British,  operating  with  the 
French  at  the  Somme,  achieve  an  ad- 
vance of  400  yards  south  of  Guillemont; 
near  Vaux,  Paris  reports  small  trench 
captures,  and  northwest  of  Pozieres 
fierce  fighting  is  reported,  with  small 
Teuton  successes. 

August  9. — In  the  Somme  sector,  the  Aus- 
tralians advance  200  yards  near  Po- 
zieres, while  the  French  take  another 
trench  and  advance  slightly  in  the 
Hem  Wood. 
At  Verdun  the  Germans  succeed  in  driv- 
ing the  French  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  Thiaumont  work,  in  addition  to 
making  some  small  progress  in  Fleury. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

August  3. — The  Russian  push  continues 
south  of  Stanislau,  and  fierce  fighting 
is  reported  from  the  vicinity  of  Brody. 
German  reports  assert  the  great  strength 
of  their  own  position  at  Kovel  and  say 
that  the  Teutonic  troops  are  holding 
the  invaders  back  successfully. 

August  4. — Russian  troops  advance  to  the 
Stavok  River,  a  tributary  to  the  Stok- 
hod,  where  a  battle  takes  place  for  the 
possession  of  Rudka-Mirynskaia,  which 
is  nineteen  miles  from  Kovel.  It 
changes  hands  several  times,  but  in  the 
end  the  Germans  force  out  the  Russians. 

August  5. — Petrograd  announces  the  taking 
of  two  Galician  villages  and  the  clear- 
ing of  the  intervening  wood  of  Aus- 
trians,  altho  a  slight  withdrawal  in  the 
Karpathians  is  also  admitted.  Field- 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  joins  von  Hin- 
denburg  in'  plans  to  stop  the  advance 
threatening  Lemberg,  according  to  dis- 
patches from  both  Allied  and  Teuton 
sources. 

August  6. — Russian  forces,  crossing  the 
Sereth  and  Graberka  rivers  take  six 
villages  from  the  Austrians,  and  suc- 
ceed, according  to  an  admission  from 
Berlin,  in  establishing  themselves  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Sereth.  Zoyjin, 
Ratische,  Tschistopady,  Meidzigory, 
Gnidava  and  Zalvoce  are  the  villages 
taken.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
Teuton  prisoners  are  taken.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Stokhod,  Berlin  claims 
to  have  taken  the  offensive  and  driven 
the  Russians  back  from  their  last  foot- 
hold, relieving,  at  least  for  the  present, 
immediate  pressure  on  Kovel. 

August  7. — Russian  authorities  report 
slight  advances  along  the  Stokhod, 
consisting  merely  of  a  trench  or  two 
captured.  Decisive  action  is  practi- 
cally nil  in  the  Kovel  sector. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  ca.. 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  reference  for 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  English.  A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


they   sign    on    the 
dotted  line 


when  you  KNOW  how  to  "close"  thei 
Whether  you  have  or  never  have  read  a  bo 
on  selling-,  here  is  a  low-priced   little  volume  Jj 
should  get  (it  fits  the  pocket  for  reading  en  roul 
Chock-full  of  ginger  and  spur  and  downright  cc 
mon  sense.    It  goes  minutely  into  the  subject 
making  a  sale.    Salesmen  all  over  the  country 
putting  its  valuable  hints  into  actual  use  an< 
constant  stream  of  orders  continues  to  p 
opT  in  as  a  result  of  the  "word  of  mouth 
Ijfcl  vertising  which  its  delighted  users  are  f 
ing  it.    It  is  SUCCESSFUL    SELLING 
E.  Leichter,  and  we  send  it  postpaid  tor 
money,  stamps,  or  other  remittance. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue. 


The  New  Book  SUCCESSFUL  SELU 


Raise  Rabbit^ 
For  Profit 


rabbi 


They  are  hardy.  They  are  oi 

food.      They  multiply  qi  * 

and    live    on  little.      Don « 

iDDits  afford  a  tasteful  and  exc  »« 

leans  of  economy  for  your  own  W. 

_jid  a  big  source  of  profit  beside 
Big  Prolil  In  Rabbit  Keeping  lor  M*j«J 

In  many  communities  rabbit  raising  1  s  again  Dec 
anindustry.  With  half  of  the  world  now  producing 
cally  nothing,  there  will  be  demand  for  all  the  tow 
we  can  suppfy.  Be  the  FIRST  rabbit  raiser  in  you 
munity.  and  reap  the  benefit.  THERE  IS  MOW, 
IN  THIS  FOR  YOU.  Investigate!  Youcaniearn 
entire  business  from  the  new  book,  r"KA^''>- 
RABBIT  KEEPING,  by  George  A.  Town wna.n 
self  a  famous  rabbit  raiser.  Sent  postpaia  w 
address  upon  receipt  of  J  1.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
384  Fourth  Avenue  Dept.  348, 
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Berlin  reports  gains  in  the  Karpathians, 
with  the  capture  of  the  heights  of  Blaik 
and  Deeskowata,  on  the  Cheremosh 
River. 

August  8. — The  Russians  under  General 
Letchitzky  take  Niznioff,  and  Tlumach, 
and  many  villages,  says  Petrograd,  and 
advance  rapidly  toward  Lemberg,  skirt- 
ing Stanislau. 

August  9. — Berlin  admits  a  retirement  by 
General  Count  von  Bothmer  along  his 
i  wonty-five-mile  front  from  Niznioff 
to  Ottynia,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Stanislau.  General  Letchitzky's  forces 
take  Tysmienitsa,  which  brings  them 
within  eight  miles  of  Stanislau.  With 
the  six-mile  advance  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  the  total  of  prisoners 
for  the  three  days  is  brought  up  to 
7,400. 

THE   ITALIAN    FRONT 

\ngust  4. — Rome  reports  small  gains  on 
the  Tyrolean  front,  especially  in  the 
Upper  Piave,  where  the  occupation 
of  Cima  Vallone  is  pushed  toward 
Monte  Cavallino.  The  loss  of  two 
Italian  submarines  is  officially  an- 
nounced. They  "failed  to  return  from 
the  enemy's  coast." 

The  Italian  troops  launch  a  new  attack 
on  the  Teuton  positions  east  of  Mon- 
falcone,  on  the  Carso  plateau,  south 
of  Goritz.  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
prisoners  are  reported  taken. 

august  7. — The  Italians  take  Austrian 
positions  between  the  Travenanzes 
Valley  and  the  Sare  torrent  in  the 
Gader  Valley  in  the  Tofana  sector.  On 
the  lower  Isonzo  they  take  nearly  the 
whole  of  Hill  85,  as  well  as  3,600 
prisoners. 

ugust  8.— Italy  adds  to  the  Allied  push 
by  taking  the  bridge-head  at  Goritz, 
the   key   to    Trieste,    as   well   as    two 

j   mountain  dofenses. 

igust  9.— The  Italians  under  General 
Cadorna,  take  Goritz,  with  10,000  pris- 
oners, in  what  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  greatest  Italian  victory  of  the 

I  war.  Assisted  by  a  bombardment 
from  the  fleet  in  the  sector  of  Mon- 
falcone,  they  also  capture  Monte  Sabo- 
tino  and  Podgora.  On  the  east  bank 
of  the  Isonzo,  they  take  Monte  San 
Michele,  and  start  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trian from  the  immediate  plains. 

CAMPAIGNS   AGAINST   THE    TURKS 

?ust  2. — Constantinople  reports  that 
the  Turks  have  repulsed  the  Russians 
["  the  Caucasus,  killing  3,000  in  one 
battle,  in  tho  Agnott  sector,  and  have 

I  scored  some  slight  successes  against  the 
British  in  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
n  I  3. — Reports  from  Petrograd  indi- 
cate that  the  two  columns  proceed  big 
■hrough  Armenia  are  clearing  out  the 
•ountry  between  them.  A  Russian 
(•port  says  that  a  trench  was  taken 
><i  ween  Mush  and  Mamakhatun.  by 
columns,  one  of  which  passed 
hrough  Mush  by  way  of  Bitlis,  and 
he  other  through  Mamakhatun,  after 
paving  Erzingan. 

1  lst  5- — British  positions  near  Romani, 
m  of  Port  Said,  are  attacked  bv  the 
urks,  aided  by  Teuton  forces.  Four- 
>en  thousand  men  on  the  aggressive 
re  repulsed,  says  London. 

in  st  6.— British  forces,  by  a  counter- 
tack,  put  to  flight  the  Turks  who 
ireatened  them  from  Romani  a 
l.y  ago,  and  in  the  fighting  2..300 
lsoners,  including  some  Germans,  are 
ken,  according  to  dispatches  from 
>ndon. 
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Note  the  Doctor 

See  How  He  Guards  Against  Germs 


Note  the  doctor  when  he  deals  with 
wounds.  Note  how  he  makes  sure  of 
sterile  dressings — how  he  keeps  them 
wrapped. 

Little  wounds  which  you  treat  at 
home  demand  the  same  precautions.  So 
does  any  first  aid.  A  few  infectious 
&erms  may  breed  millions. 

Keep  on  hand  for  instant  use 
B&B  Absorbent  Cotton. 
B&B  Bandages  and  Gauze. 
B&B  Adhesive  Plaster. 

Get  the  B&B  products,  because  they 
are  made  to  keep  on  hand,  and  because 
they  are  double-sure. 

B&B  Cotton  and  Gauze  are  twice 
sterilized,  once  after  bein£  sealed.  They 
are  made  under  hospital  conditions  to 
meet  hospital  requirements. 

They  are  packed  in  protective  pack- 
ages. B&B  Arro  Cotton  is  packed  in 
feerm-proof  envelopes.  So  is  B&B 
Handy-Fold  Gauze.  None  is  unsealed 
till  you  use  it. 

B&B  Cotton  also  comes  in  Handy 
Packages.     You  cut  off1  only  whet  you 


want, leaving  the  rest  untouched.  These 
protections  may  be  vital  to  yousometime. 

B&B  Adhesive  Plaster  is  made  for  stu^ery, 
but  it  has  a  thousand  uses.  It  is  rubber  coated, 
and  it  sticks  to  anything  dry.  Any  article  made 
of  any  substance  can  be  mended  with  it.  Hot 
■water  bottles,  lawn  hose,  tool  handles,  etc. 
Applied  to  flesh  it  doesn't  irritate.  Rolls  of 
many  lengths— 10  cents  up. 

B&B  Formaldehyde  Fumigators  are  made 
twice  the  usual  strength.  This  makes  them 
double  sure.  Simply  li&ht  the  wick  and  close 
the  doors.  Use  after  any  contagious  disease,  or 
before  occupyir&  any  strange  house. 

Be  as  careful  as  your  doctor.  In  these  im- 
portant thin&s  insist  on  B&B  standards. 

First  Aid  Book 
10  Cents 

We  offer  this  book  at  much 
less  than  cost  to  aid  in  home 
protection.    It  is  written  by 
a  famous  surgeon,  now  a 
Major  in  charge    of  U.    S. 
Army  Field  Hospital.  It  tells 
just  what  to  do  in  any  emer- 
gency—in  'wounds  or  burns, 
in   hemorrhage  or  fainting, 
in  drowning  or  electric  shock,  or  any  sort  of 
poisoning.     It  contains  128  pafees.    Send  us  10 
cents  as  evidence  of  serious  intent,   and  we 


will  mail  it  to  you.  Address  First  Aid  Dept.  25. 
Always  call  the  doctor— remember  First  Aid  is  only  first  aid. 


DOUBLE- SURE  PRODUCTS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Absorbent   Cotton,    Gauze,   Bandages 
Adhesive  Plaster,  Fumigators,  etc 
BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings 


< 
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i:i:WIM.,IMHI!<:lil!HI|JJil:lH 


pive  immediate  relief  to  kind    aching  fast, 
rest  the  h"<iy  ami  aid  Nature  to  ro- 

stotv  normal  strength  to  weakened    j 
■relies.      Relieve  ami  pi  event    /'any 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct. 
H'r/re  for  Booklet  and 

_   Free  X  O-Day  Trial  Offer  I 

ut  with  kmfe  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90- A  Reade  St.  N.Y, 


Viewofnreh 


TRY*»OTTLESOF; 


DLIVEDIL 


:£;&;.  $A  **  AY  O  N  N  A I S  E.O  Fi 
SURPASSING   DELICIDUSNESS 

■S^AMLt  GROCERS 


Vital,  Thrilling,  History 


told  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  great- 
<st  story  of  the  loth  century  in  the  world.  Tells  of 
tnn  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wa  s;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
m-nse  significance.  The  man  w  1  o  v  ants  to  understand 
t.i.hy's  international  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
s  period  of  the  world's  hi.tory.  He  can  get  it  by 
roalmg  this  gripping  story  of  the  nen  and  women — 
the  dominant  tirJres  of  their  tines — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 
Telling  what  Lincoln.  Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crises 
as  our  Civil  War:  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  French  Republic:  and  all  the  other 
important  political  and  military  events  of  this  period 
It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making. 
"•■■  imtxptusiw,  one-rolume  edition 
looo  pages,  cloth-bound,  $3.00;  by  mail,  tj  20 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  AreJ  New  York 
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Language 
.dd  Is  Power— 

A  mastery    of    it    means    greater   efficiency, 
broader  opportunities,  increased  income.     Grenville 
Kleiser    (Famous  Speech  Specialist)    has    perfected  a 
Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental  Efficiency  which 
will  give  you  a  supreme  command  of  this  indispensable 
factor  toward  worldly  success. 


Your    thinking    is    done    in  words.      It   is 
impossible  for  you   lo  think  in  words  which 
you    do    not    possess.     Your    thoughts  must 
•uffer  lor   the  words  you  lack.     Increase  your 
•lock  of  words  and  you  increase  both  your  facil- 
ity of  expression    and    menial    efficiency.     One 
vital    difference    between    a    clear  thinker  and   a 
bazy    thinker,    between   one    who    is    authoritative 
and  persuasive,  and  one  who  is  feeble  and   uncon- 


vincing, is  largely  a  matter  of  words  and  verbal 
•kill.       A     limited     vocabulary     means     limited 
thought,    limited    power,    and    limited   authority. 
Grenville   Kleiser's  system  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  stereotyped  old-time  method  of 
teaching  "grammar."     There  are  no  wearisome 
rules  of  syntax  and  rhetoric  to  memorize.     By  a 
direct,  intensely  interesting,  and  practical  system, 
immediate  results  are  guaranteed. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  FREE  BOOKLET 

How  to  Become  a  Master 
of  English 

IT  WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  THE  KLEISER  COURSE 
IN  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH    WILL   HELP    YOU   TO 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Advertise- 
ments, Stories,  Sermons,  Treatises,  etc. — 


Become  an  Engaging  Conversationalist — 
Enter  Good  Society — 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and  In- 
fluence in  Your  Community. 


You  Surely  Will  Be  Benefited 


"These  lessons  are  so  clear  and  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  so  entertaining  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  receive  a 
great  deal  of  good  from  this  Course.    In  fact,  I  look  forward  to 

each  week's  lesson  wjth  much  interest,  "says  B-  F.  CORD  A  Y. 

President  Corday  &  Gross  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  Course  win  Awaken  and  Develop  Latent  Powers 
and  Ambitions.   It  not  only  gives  one  that  com  mandof  words  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  thingswhich  tends  to  leadership,  but  it  will  shape  your 
life  mentally  and  physically  by  a  thousand  influences.  It  will  inspire  and  de- 
velop latent  qualifies  of  concentration, will  power,  personal  magnetism,  and 
build  up  a  personality  which  will  command  recognition  and  advancement* 

Sign  and  Send  Us  the  Coupon  To-day 

The  booklet  "  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English,"  is  abso- 
lutely   free.     It   teems   with    information   on   English,    and    Mr. 
Kleiser's  new,  common-sense  method  of  teaching  it.    You  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  value.    Send  the  coupon  and  get  it 
free.     No  agent  will  call  upon  you. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avence 
New  York 


I  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

IDept.710,  354-360  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York 
Gentlemen: — Send   me   free  of 

(charge  or  obligation,  the  booklet, 
"  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Eng- 
Ilish,"  together  with  full  particulars 
of  the  Grenville  Kleiser  Course  in 
Practical  English  and  Mental  El- 
I      (iciency.      L.D.  8-19-16 

I      NAME „...._.» 


LOCAL  ADDRESS ~ 

Street  and  No.,  or  R.F.D. 

POST-OFFICE. __«.. 

STATE „.„,...mm*« 


DATE.. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    152  pages.     50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

Dept.  B,  556  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth, 471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
y  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     75  rents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo,  Cloth.  $1. 50;  by  mail 
$i.6o. 


P 
b 

2mo,   Cloth.     50  cents  ;  by 
mail  54  cents. 

FUNK    &       AGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    FOURTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  s6  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.     i2mo,   Cloth. 


August  7. — Petrograd  admits  having  t< 
retire  in  Persia  east  of  Kermanshah 
due  to  pressure  from  the  Turks. 

The  latest  reports  from  British  source 
lay  more  importance  upon  the  failure  0 
the  recent  Turkish  attempt  to  read 
the  Suez  Canal.  Three  thousand  pris 
oners  are  reported  taken  in  a  trap,  am 
the  remainder  are  said  to"  have  bee: 
pursued  eighteen  miles.  The  Kati 
Basin  is  announced  clear  of  Moslem; 

GENERAL 

August  3.— An  attempt  by  Bulgarian  so 
diers  to  seize  an  island  in  the  Roum? 
nian  Danube  arouses  the  frontier  guarc 
and  draws  on  the  Bulgars  a  shar 
Roumanian  fire,  according  to  Buchare 
papers.  The  Bulgars  are  reported  1 
have  fled. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  that  Ita' 
has  given  notice  to  Germany  that  tl 
commercial  treaty  between  them,  no 
mally  expiring  in  1917,  is  now  to  1 
considered  terminated.  French  new 
papers  claim  that  the  only  bar  to  he 
tilities  between  Germany  and  Italy 
now  removed. 

London  reports  the  sinking  of  an  Itali; 
mail-steamer,  the  Letimbro,  in  the  Met 
terranean  by  a  submarine,  according 
the  testimony  of  survivors  recent 
landed  at  Syracuse  and  Malta.  It 
said  that  she  was  pursued  for  half 
hour,  and  then  torpedoed  while  tryi 
to  lower  boats.  Many  are  report 
lost. 

August  4. — Further  progress  is  report 
from  the  Belgian  forces  operating 
German  East  Africa,  where  the  rij 
wing  of  the  Belgians  occupies  Kigor, 
in  the  district  of  Ujiji,  the  most  imp- 
tant  post  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 

August  6. — From  Rome  comes  word  it 
18,000  Austrian  prisoners,  taken  by  J 
Servians,  have  been  transported  fri 
the  Island  of  Asinara,  near  Sardinia ) 
France. 

In  Macedonia  the  Servians  take  Rei , 
near  Prosba,  from  the  Bulgarians,  accc  - 
ing  to  a  Havas  dispatch  from  Saloni 

The  French  Government  publishes  s 
black  list,  containing  the  names  if 
American  firms  with  which  Freh 
houses  are  forbidden  to  trade.  '  e 
list  is  identical  with  the  British  list  ?- 
cently  published,  and  it  is  expeid 
that  a  protest  will  also  be  sent  0 
France. 

Baron  Wimborne  is  reappointed  I'd 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  As  the  Hie 
Rule  system  drafted  by  Lloyd-Geje 
called  for  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  ie 
reappointment  of  the  past  incuro'it 
is  taken  to  mean  that  all  hope  ofr- 
ranging  a  different  plan  of  governiat 
for  Ireland  has  been  for  the  a« 
abandoned. 

August  7. — A  semiofficial  account  1^ 
Petrograd  states  that  the  Czar  as 
appointed  Vice-Admiral  Koltchak'D- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Black  Sea  Jjrt. 
succeeding  Admiral  Eberhard,  u0 
retires  owing  to  ill  health. 

General  Botha  arrives  in  German  «» 
Africa,  says  London,  to  witness  the  »se 
of  the  Allied  campaign  against  the  er- 
man  forces  in  their  last  posses^. 
With  the  recent  occupation  of  W 
by  the  Belgians,  and  of  Sadani  ™ 
other  coast  ports  by  the  British  ^ 
Teutons  are  said  to  have  only  th  ex- 
treme southeastern  corner  of  t"6'1'" 
ony  left  to  retire  to,  where  the  1  ™" 
guese  in  their  East  African  possf°u 
aro  awaiting  them. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  enter  in1  "J 
agreement  concerning  the  arrange e 
of  the  affairs  of  Persia,  "to  stren;^ 
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the  friendly  relations  of  the  three 
countries,"  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Teheran. 

Uif/ust  9. — From  seven  to  ten  Zeppelins 
take  part  in  another  air-raid  on  the 
east-coast  counties  of  Great  Britain, 
dropping  100  bombs.  Twenty-six  casu- 
alties are  reported  by  London. 

THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

Uigusj,  6. — Carranza  confers  with  his  Cabi- 
net ministers,  generals  of  the  army, 
and  the  governors  of  several  States  at 
Mexico  City,  and  discusses  a  plan  for 
peace  negotiations. 

.ugust  8. — Reports  come  from  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  has 
come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
General  Carranza  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  expected  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  be  withdrawn  in  October. 

lugust  9. — President  Wilson  announces 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Mexican- American  Commis- 
sion to  settle  the  differences  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  A  third 
member  will  be  appointed  within  a  day 
or  two,  says  the  report  from  Washington. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

jgust  6. — President  Federico  Henriquez 
y  Carajal,  of  Santo  Domingo,  appoints 
his  Cabinet.  It  is  headed  by  J.  M. 
Cabral  Baez,  as  Foreign  Minister. 

gust  7. — Vice-Admiral  Baron  Hikonojo 
Kamimura,  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  dies 
in  Tokyo. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

A -ust  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Child- 
Labor  Bill  by  a  vote  of  52  to  12.     The 
bill  excludes  from  interstate  commerce 
She  products  of  children   under   fourt- 
een years  of  age,  and  of  those  under 
ixteen  if   the   child   be  worked   more 
han  eight  hours  a  day. 

Must  9. — The  Army  Bill,   carrying  ap- 
propriations of  $207,597,000,  is  passed 
ly  the  Senate   without  a  roll-call  and 
•1  warded  to  the  President  for  signature. 

GENERAL 

I  3. — The  super-submarine  Dcuisch- 

\nd  is  reported    from  Norfolk  as  ap- 

uvntly  having  eluded  the  Allied  war- 

jiips  on  the  watch  and  made  open  sea 

safety. 

Bt  4. — A  general  strike  begins  on  all 

e    surface    railways    of    New    York. 

ausit  is  almost  completely  tied  up. 

r     treaty   of   purchase   of   the   Danish 

est  Indies  is  signed  in  New  York  by 

oretary  of  State  Lansing  and   Con- 

.ntiu    Brun.    the    Danish     Minister. 

i)on  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  United 

Utes  acquires  the  Islands  of  St.  Croix, 

John,  and   St.   Thomas,    for   which 

•  | >. 000,000  is  to  be  paid  and  American 

•.lits  in  Greenland  relinquished. 

"g  > .  S. -Ex-Governor  Frank  Hanly  is 
Mined  at  Indianapolis  of  his  nomina- 
tji  for  President  by  the  Prohibition 
M'y.  In  his  acceptance  he  repudi- 
ate the  party  plank,  which  calls  for  the 

II  lative,  referendum,  and  recall,  and 
sr-es  that  he  would,  if  elected,  oppose 
'V'luictment  into  a  law. 

rh}j»gh  the  agency  of  Mayor  Mitchel, 

1   strike   on   the   New   York   surface 

«  vays  is  settled,  the  strikers  winning 

III  ortant  points,  and  the  hues  resume 
°1  'ation. 
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DO  YOURS 
LOOK  LIKE  THESE? 

Brown-faced,  vigorous,  healthy  youngsters- 
sickness  never  troubles  them. 

Do  yours  look  like  these? 

Or  does  constipation,  the  chief  foe  to  a  healthy 
childhood,  handicap  them  and  make  them  the 
prey  of  the  many  ills  that  less  sturdy  little 
folk  are  heir  to? 

NUJOL  is  particularly  valuable  for  relieving  con- 
stipation in  children,  as  well  as  in  grown-ups  be- 
cause it  doesn't  upset  the  stomach,  cause  diarrhoea 
or  form  a  habit.  It  acts  as  a  simple  internal  lubri- 
cant, encouraging  and  facilitating  the  natural  activ- 
ity of  the  bowels. 

Your  druggist  has  NUJOL.  Avoid  substitutes  and 
imitations.     Sold  in  pint  bottles  only. 

Dept.  66 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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E*OR^cojsr-STiP>A.Tioisr 


I  Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION,"    Write  your  name  and  j 

address  plainly  below. 

. Sta.e _.' 


I...Name— — — ________ ___.  Address. 


City 


PATENTS 


V  rite  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  .CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing    of    the   Short    Story    taught    by 
Dr.  J.  Here  Ksentreln.  for  rears   Editor  of  Lipplnrott's. 
Ifo-page  cataiotue  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
Dr.  Eseuwein  Dept.  71.  Springfield.  Musi. 


SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 

|  Watkins,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake  wm°eP^NewnJwelV"pRres.  I 

|  A  Mineral  Springs    HEALTH    RESORT    and    HOTEL,   known   at    THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM  W 

2=  In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.     On  the  Southern  Tier  Highwav,  §= 

=  all  Macadam.      Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf  Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring.  If 

THE  ONLY  PLAGE   IN    IMERICA  WHERE  THE  NAl'HEIM  = 

BATHS  ARK.  GIVEN  WITH  A  NATURAL  BRINE  s 

TUp     P  ATI— I  CI     are  directly  connected  villi  the  Hotel  and  complete  in  all  appointments  for  = 

\     *  *  41— '     *-»-^»-  *  *  "•-*     Hydrotherapy.  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

|  FOUR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim  in  the  proportions  of  Calcium  = 
H  Chloride  and  Sodium  Chloride,  but  are  about  five  times  as  stronr.  The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  Aver-  = 
iff  ages  68  Mache  Units  Per  Liter  of  Water  and  is  Dae  to  Radium  Salts  in  Solution. 

Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  treatment  of  Heart.  Circulatory.  Kidney.  Xutritional  and  Xerrous  Disorders;  = 

Rheumatism.  Gout  and  Obesity.  || 

Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  Request. 
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Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


A  small  first  payment  erables  you  to  purchase  ■ 

one  share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to,  ■ 

of   Railroad,    Industrial    and    Public  Utility  ■ 

Companies.    The  balance  may  be  paid  in  con-  j§| 

venient  monthly  installments  of  $5,  $10,  $20,  =| 
etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 

You  may  divide  your  investment  among  sev-    {§j 
eral  dividend  paying  securities  under  this  plan.    ■ 
Write  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 
It    is    interesting  and    fully  explains  <4The  H 

Partial  Payment  Plan.' '     Free  upon  request. 

SHEiwm#orcan| 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  N&w  York  Stock  Exchange 
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1st  Mtges.  of  High  Earning  Power 

Principal  Safeguarded  and  Well-Supervised 

1st  Mortgages  on  Miami  close-in  properties  earn  8% 
net.  "Miller  Service'1  takes  care  of  appraisals,intere>t, 
taxes,  fire  ins.,  titles,  etc.  Every  act  and  decision  re- 
garding your  principal  is  ba^ed  on  information  from 
reliable  sources,  and  verified  by  every  safeguarding 
factor  developed  during  our  long  experience.  En- 
quiries invited  and  cheerfully  answered. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 


A  School -Teacher  Who 
Made  $20,000,000 

THAT  IS  ONE  of  the  true  stories  of  success 
graphically  told  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  in  "The 
ISook  »>£  Thrift,"  the  big,  new,  one-dollar  book 
of  inspiration  and  practical  suggestions  to  all  who  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

But  most  of  the  many  stories  of  inspiring:  success  in 
this  350-page,  illustrated  book  have  to  do  with  persons 
whose  wealth-achievement  was  less  stupendous — more 
nearly  such  as  the  average  person  can  hope  to  emulate. 
There  are  boih  precept  and  practice  in 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Its  wide  scope  and  the  practical  nature  of  its  con- 
tents can  be  judged  from  its  twenty  chapter  titles,  as 
follows:  -What  Thrift  Is."  "The  Present  Need  for  Thrift 
in  the  United  States,"  "Waste  in  America,"  "Prepared- 
ness— Thrift's  Best  Argument."  "Teaching  Children  to 
Save,"  "Stories  of  Thrift,"  "How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt," 
"Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift,"  Horae.Owner- 
ship,"  "Savings  Clubs  an  1  Associations."  "Women  and 
Money,"  "Household  Efficiency."  "Thrift  on  the 
Farm,'  "The  Earning  Power  of  Money,"  "Essentials 
of  Safe  Investment,"  "The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly," 
"The  Safety  an  1  Service  of  Banks,"  "Little  Talks  oil  a 
Big  Subject,"  and  "Watchwords  of  Progress." 

If  you  want  to  "be  somebody,"  to  get  ahead,  to  have 
sometliing  to  show  for  your  nard  work,  in  short,  if 
FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  is  your  goal,  buy 
"  The  Book  of  Thrift  "  now,  and  take  its  contents  to 
heart;  maka  it  your  safe  guide  in  money  matters. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.    S1.00  net:  by  mail  SI. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Deal  With 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Author  of  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter,"  "The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking  the  English  Language,"  Etc. 

A  Big,  Practical  Book  on  Doing  Business  &.y 
Correspondence,  Advertising,  and  Salesmanship. 

Direction,  Suggestion,  Study,  and  Example,  based  on 
the  Real  Psychology  of  Business  Effort. 
Consider j  with  care  National  Characteristics,  Service, 
Your  Own  Valuation  of  Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Ev- 
ery Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  Advertising, 
The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of 
Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis,  Analyzing  a  Busi- 
ness, Correspondence,  Various  Styles  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence, 
A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business,  Collections  by  Mail, 
etc.    Price,  $2.00  Net;  bu  mail,  $2. 12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  GROWTH  AND  THE  FUTURE 
WE  MUST  SOON  FACE 

HOWARD  ELLIOTT,  president  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  on  receiving  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  on  June  21, 
made  an  address,  in  which  he  gave  figures 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  this  country 
since  1870,  and  emphasized  the  responsibil- 
ities that  will  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  the 
European  War.  He  said  there  "was  never 
greater  need  than  to-day  for  men  of  the 
type  turned  out  by  the  hard  training  of 
fifty,  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred  years 
ago,"  and  "never  a  time  when  men  of 
steady  judgment  were  more  in  demand." 
The  conflict  in  Europe,  after  it  is  over, 
would  "leave  conditions  the  result  of 
which  no  man  can  accurately  foretell." 
There  was  likely  to  be  "a  very  serious 
readjustment  of  society  and  government 
and  of  the  relations  of  individuals  and 
races,"  and  this  readjustment  was  "certain 
to  have  its  effect  on  this  country."  Since 
1870  this  nation  has  passed  through  a 
remarkable  period  of  expansion  and  ex- 
ploitation.    Here  is  what  the  figures  show: 

Population                                      /W70....  38,558,371 

i  opuiauoa \  1916 100,000,000 

National  Wealth  1 1870'  "  •  $  30.068,518,000 

national  Wealtn <  lgl2  $187,739,071,000 

Miles  of  Railroad jjjjj};;;;  «g 

Total  Individual  Bank-Deposits.. .  j  {^ |  jyoU*  0C7607 

jmnnrta                                            [1870.'.'.'.'$  435,'958!40S 

lmports 1  1914. ...  $  1,893,925,657 

Exports                                             (1870....  $  392,771,708 

^xports \  1914. ...  $  2,364,579,148 

From  1870  until  1910  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  arriving  in  this  country  was 
20,698,610,  or  an  average  of  517,465  a 
year.  In  some  years  more  than  a  million 
arrived  each  year.  With  a  growth  and 
wealth  now  far  beyond  the  dreams  of 
citizens  before  the  Civil  War  have  come  to 
us  greater  comfort  and  health  for  the  poor, 
the  moderately  well-off,  and  for  all,  the 
result  being  seen  on  every  side,  in  better 
types  of  dwellings,  better  sanitation,  better 
railroad  service,  better  lights,  greater  at- 
tention to  the  sick  and  poor;  and  yet  "we 
have  not  succeeded  in  eliminating  discon- 
tent and  unrest,  and  we  seem  to  have  lost 
some  of  the  marked  and  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  our  forefathers."  Continuing, 
Mr.  Elliott  said: 

"To  accomplish  the  results  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  tireless  energy  and  prodigious 
work  were  necessary — work  to  plan  and 
work  to  execute.  Because  of  the  apparently 
unlimited  natural  resources  of  our  country 
and  the  great  immigration,  we  have  not 
thought  sufficiently  of  conditions  that  will 
confront  us  when  we  are  compelled  to  hus- 
band our  resources  in  order  to  compete  with 
other  nations.  These  conditions  now  face 
us.  Wo  surely  can  help  ourselves  if  we  try 
to  practise  the  old-fashioned  characteristics 
that  many  are  pleased  to  call  New  England 
habits.  These  characteristics  and  habits 
are  not  as  prevalent  as  in  the  old  days — 
traits  that  built  up  the  country  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  We  are 
extravagant  as  individuals,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  municipal,  and 
county — reflects  that  spirit.  As  a  result, 
we  are  piling  up  debts  that  will  be  a  burden 
upon  many  a  county  and  town,  and  the 
State  and  Nation  for  years  to  come. 

"The  great  growth  of  the  Nation,  the 


increased  wealth,  the  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, the  ease  of  living,  and  the  desire  for 
amusement  have  made  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  sterling  characteristics  and  habits 
seem  less  necessary  and  desirable  to  the 
present  generation.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
pare properly  for  the  future,  we  must  pay 
attention  to  these  simple,  homely  qualities 
and  train  young  men  and  women  to  believe 
in  them.  Without  character,  high  sense  of 
duty,  and  willingness  to  work  long  and  hard, 
all  the  'Preparedness'  parades  and  meet- 
ings will  be  of  little  avail." 


IF  ALL  SHOULD  PAY  AN  INCOME  TAX 

Provided  the  income  tax  were  "  democ- 
ratized," that  is,  if  Congress  should  have 
the  courage  to  impose  a  non-class  or  an 
equitable  levy,  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity 
with  the  masses,  something  extraordinary 
would  happen.     At  least,  that  is  what  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times   Annalist 
believes  would  be  the  proper  term  for  the 
general  suspicion  at  the  results  such  a  levy 
would  create.     He  holds  that  the  persona] 
income  tax,  now  in  force,  "  represents  elas^ 
legislation    in    aggravated    form."     Then 
are  approximately   100,000,000  people  ii 
this  country,   of  whom  357,515,  or  onh 
357  out  of  every  100,000,  pay  any  inconii 
tax.     It  has  proved  a  popular  tax  for  thi 
very  reason,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  i 
has  affected  "  less  than  four- tenths  of  1  pe 
cent,   of   the  population."     This  tax  ha 
offered  one  of  the  easiest  means  of  pr< 
viding  additional  revenue  to  care  for  m 
new   expenditures  for   preparedness.     A( 
cordingly,  a  bill   to  raise   the  money  b 
putting  the  screws  on  a  little   harder  i 
the  same  place  has  been  framed.     Withoi 
taking  account   of   the   99,642,000  peop 
who  pay  no  tax  whatever,   the  bill  pr 
poses  to  double  the  existing  normal  tax  ar 
to  lower  the  limits  within  which  the  supe 
tax  applies.     Thus  the  same  people  "wou 
continue  to  pay  income  taxes,  but  th< 
would    pay    considerably    more,    in  rac 
cases   the  amount  being  doubled."    T 
writer  adds: 

"The  law  now  in  force  taxes  incomes 
excess    of    $3,000    for    single    persons, 
.$4,000   for   married   persons,    1   per  cei 
The  super-tax  begins   to   apply  when 
income  exceeds  $20,000.     In  addition  ' 
the  1  per  cent,  on  the  income  in  exci; 
of  $3,000  or  $4,000  up  to  $20,000,  a  (: 
of  1  per  cent,  is  collected  on  the  ainou 
between  $20,000  and  $50,000,  2  per  ce.. 
on    the    amount    between    $50,000    a  I 
$75,000,  3  per  cent,  on  $75,000  to  $100,0  , 
4  per  cent,  on  $100,000  to  $250,000,  5  r 
cent,  on  $250,000  to  $500,000,  and  6   r 
cent,  on  the  amount  over  $500,000.    "e 
recipient  of  an  income  of  $600,000  ps 
under  the  present  law  $26,210. 

"The  Kitchin  Bill  doubles  the  norul 
tax  and  reduces  the  upper  limit  on  th  1 
per  cent,  surtax  to  $40,000.  From  $40,  U 
to  $60,000  the  tax  is  made  2  per  ce.; 
from  $60,000  to  $80,000,  3  per  cent.;  fin 
$80,000  to  $100,000,  4  per  cent.;  tm 
$100,000  to  $150,000,  5  per  cent.;  t '» 
$150,000  to  $200,000,  6  per  cent.;  rp 
$200,000  to  $250,000,  7  per  cent.;  t|n 
$250,000  to  $300,000,  8  per  cent.;  1" 
$300,000  to  $500,000,  9  per  cent.,  and  t 
$500,000  up,  10  per  cent.  The  man  W 
$600,000  income  would  pay  under  ** 
schedule  $43,320  annually  instead  w 
$26,210,  as  at  prosent." 
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While  he  believes  no  one  sympathizes 
with  the  complaint  of  the  multimillionaire 
receiving  $600,000  or  more  a  year  that  he 
is  paying  too  large  an  income  tax,  it  re- 
mains a  fact,  as  this  writer  figures  matters 
out,  that  the  Government  "could  get  more 
revenue  in  the  aggregate  by  working  in 
the  other  direction."  Since  the  proceeds 
of  the  income  tax  are  expended  for  the 
to  country,  he  holds  that  it  "would 
be  no  more  than  fair  to  spread  the  tax  over 
all  citizens  receiving  an  income  and  deriv- 
ing benefits  from  the  expenditure,  no 
matter  how  small  the  income."  Nothing 
brings  home  to  a  man  the  value  of  citizen- 
ship so  quickly  as  "the  enforcement  of 
obligations  that  go  with  that  privilege." 
The  writer  proceeds: 

"Collection  of  the  income  tax  for  the  year 
1914,  the  first  full  year  of  its  operation, 
netted  the  Government  $41,040,000.  Of 
this,  only  $16,559,000  came  from  the  normal 
tax  of  i  per  cent.,  the  balance  from  the 
surtax.  Incomes  in  excess  of  $500,000  paid 
a  total  tax  of  $6,439,000  last  year,  and  there 
were  sixty  returns  showing  income  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

"A  very  small  tax  levied  against  all  of  the 

wage-earners  in  the  United  States  would 

bring  in  as  much  revenue  as  is  now  collected 

by  the  relatively  high  rate  charged  those 

ligiblo  under  the  law.     It  is  assumed  that 

ihere  are  approximately  20,000,000  families 

in  this  country.     There  are  no  figures  as 

^o   the   average  income   per   family,  some 

uithorities    estimating    it    at    $1,000    and 

Jthers  making   it  $1,500.     As   the   census 

•eturns    show    that    there    are    42,000,000 

vage-earners  in  the  country,  it  seems  rea- 

ionably  certain  that  the  higher  figure  is 

learer  right.     If  the  personal  income  tax 

vere  made  universal,  it  would  yield  the  fol- 

i)wing  surprizingly  large  totals,  exclusive 

f  the  amount  which  would  be  brought  in 

y  the  super-tax: 

Yield 
on  A  verage  Incomes  of 
Rate  $1,000  $1,500 

n»fifth  of  1% $40,000,000    $60,000,000 

ne-fourth  of  1% 50,000,000      75,000,000 

no-third  of  1% 6(1,000,000     100,000,000 

ne-lnlf  of  1% 100,000,000     150,000,000 

wee-fourths  of  1% 150,000,000     225,000,000 

"o  200,000,000     300,000,000 

"  If  the  present  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
ere  applied  to  all  incomes  it   should  pro- 
ice  between  $260,000,000  and  $310,000,- 
•0  with  the  super-tax  as  it  stands  now.    In 
>tween  this  levy  and  that  now  collected 
ere  are  possible  any  number  of  gradations, 
oh  as  the  imposition  of  a  normal  tax  of 
ily  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on  incomes  of 
,000  and  less,   1   per  cent,  on  $1,000  to 
,000,  2  per  cent,  on  $2,000  to  $3,000,  and 
on,  which  would  in  all  probability  bring 
a  larger  total  than  a  levy  of  1  per  cent. 
ainst     all     income.      But     the     bane    of 
pering  an  unpopular  measure  frightens 
rislators  who  recognize  the  unfairness  of 
lee  ting  practically  all   of   the   tax  from 
>se  receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess 
$5,000." 

ERMANY'S  FORMER   TRADE  WITH 
THE  ENTENTE  ALLIES 

n  a  discussion  of   the   ban   which   the 
Itente  Allies  propose  to  put  on  German 

•Jde.  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
naliat  points  out  the  opportunity  which 
h  a  ban  would  open  tor  the  extension 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
tea.  Equally  important  with  the 
noes  afforded   to  American   producers 

I   merchants  by  a  cessation   of    exports 

11  n  Germany  to  the  Allies  would  be 
openings  which  would  be  made  in  the 
osite  direction— by  the  stoppage  of 
man  buying  in  "enemy"'  countries — 
t   it   could   not   be   expected    that    the 
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Teutonic  Powers  would  continue  to  patron- 
ize markets  which  refused  to  take  Teutonic 
products  in  exchange.  Should  the  Allies 
carry  out  their  announced  intention,  "the 
whole  trade  will  be  thrown  into  the  melting- 
pot."     The  writer  proceeds: 

"Germany's  purchases  from  the  Allies  in 
1913  were  valued  at  $768,624,000,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  her 
exports  to  them,  but  an  average  of  the  five 
years  ended  with  1913  shows  a  substantial 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  During 
that  period  her  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Russia,  France,  and  Italy  averaged 
$659,947,000,  while  she  took  goods  from 
those  countries  of  an  average  value  of 
$742,982,200.  The  United  Kingdom,  in 
particular,  will  stand  to  lose  heavily  by  the 
disruption  of  trade  relations,  for  she  had 
an  average  favorable  balance  of  well  over 
$75,000,000  a  year  in  her  commerce  with 
Germany,  and  in  1913  the  balance  reached 
$132,000,000.  The  figures  of  German  im- 
ports for  each  of  the  five  years  and  from 
each  of  the  nations  named  were: 

German  Imports  from 

United  Kingdom      Russia  France  Italy 

1603 $173,563,000  $327,336,000  $116,424,000  $69,096,000 

1910 183,984,000    332,784,000  122,112,000  65,880,000 

1911 194,112,000    392,232,000  125,856,000  68,352,000 

1912 202,224,000    366,690,000  132,528,000  73,104,000 

1913 210,264,000    341,904,000  140,208,000  76.24S.000 

5-yr.av..     192,830,400    352,190,400  127,425,600  70,536,000 

"A  glance  at  the  table  giving  Germany's 
principal  imports  from  the  Allies  will  show 
that  there  are  fully  as  many  opportunities 
for  us  on  that  side  of  the  trade  as  on  the 
other.  A  large  number  of  the  chief  articles 
are  already  manufactured  or  produced 
here,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  no  doubt 
be  feasible  to  increase  our  output  enough  to 
supply  Germany's  requirements.  For  ex- 
ample, she  imported  cereals  to  the  average 
value  of  more  than  $140,000,000  during  the 
five  years  1909-13,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  could  furnish  a  very  largo 
part  of  her  needs  in  that  direction,  as  we 


could  in  horses,  poultry,  butter,  potatoes, 
and  some  of  the  various  other  farm- products 
which  she  bought  in  large  quantities.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  of  the  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  goods  of  which 
the  trade  was  composed.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  iron,  coal,  and  cotton  and 
woolen  products. 

"But,  while  our  interest  lies  mainly,  per- 
haps, in  the  chance  which,  in  all  probability, 
we  shall  have  to  extensively  increase  our  ex- 
ports, there  is  another,  and  less  favorable, 
side  of  the  situation.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  Allies  lose  a  market  which  before  the 
war  was  worth  nearly  $750,000,000  a  year 
to  them,  and  the  Germans  one  which  took 
their  products  to  the  value  of  over  $650,- 
000,000  annually,  they  will  try  to  find  other 
markets  in  their  place. 

"Therein  lie  serious  possibilities  for  the 
United  States,  for  many  predict,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  unless  adequate  defensive 
measures  are  taken  American  manufac- 
turers will  have  to  face  severe  competition 
at  home.  It  is,  of  course,  very  unlikely 
that  any  attempt  would  be  made  by  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries  to  flood  our 
markets  with  raw  materials,  for  with  the 
handicap  of  freight  against  them  they 
could  hardly  hope  to  successfully  compete 
with  us  in  that  respect.  In  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods,  however,  a  different 
aspect  is  presented.  As  soon  as  the  war  is 
over,  the  belligerent  countries  will  un- 
doubtedly strive  not  only  to  regain  their 
former  positions  in  international  commerce, 
but  to  extend  their  foreign  trade  as  much  as 
possible.  It  will  be  a  titanic  struggle,  with 
competition  much  keener  than  it  ever 
was  in  ante-bellum  days.  With  some  of  the 
old  channels  of  commerce  blockaded  by  the 
Allies'  proposed  economic  war  on  Germany, 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  new  fields.  The 
United  States,  being  the  world's  biggest 
market,  and  having  a  greater  purchasing 
power  than  any  other  country,  is  naturally 
the  most  promising  one  for  a  commercial  in- 
vasion. 

"The  restoration  of  peace  will  be  fol- 


lowed by  the  return  of  millions  of  men  to 
productive  activity.     It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely, in  the  event  of  a  decisive  victory, 
that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  warring  nations  will  be 
engaged  in  productive   employment  than 
was  the  case  before  the  war.     Indeed,  with 
women  being  very  generally  trained  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits,   that  may  prove  to  be 
true  even  if  large  standing  armies  are  still 
maintained.    Under  such  conditions,  wages 
in  the  warring  countries  might  fall  ven 
much.     On  the  other  hand,  wages  in  this 
country  are  now  higher  than  ever  before 
and  the  tendency  is  still  decidedly  upward 
While  it  is  probable  that  the  readjustment 
which  is  expected  to  follow  the  cessation  o! 
hostilities  may  check  that  tendency,  it  b\ 
no  means  necessarily  follows  that  there  wil 
be  a  liquidation  of  labor  in  this  country 
Experience  has  shown  that  labor  seldon 
relinquishes  an  advantage  once  obtained 
and  only  depression  of  long  duration  wouL 
bring  anything  like  a  reduction  in  pay." 


HOW  TO  INVEST  $100,000 

A   reader    of    The    Wall    Street    Jourw 
"permanently  incapacitated,"  who  has  a< 
cumulated  $100,000  and  has  a  family  < 
two  persons  besides  himself    to    suppor 
wrote  to  that  paper  asking  where  he  coul 
best  invest  his  fortune   so   that  it  won 
"bring  the  largest  return  consistent  wii 
absolute    safety    of    the    principal."     Tl 
editor   replies   that   he   could    "secure 
least  a  5  per  cent,  return,  giving  a  ve: 
high  degree  of  safety,   altho  5  per  cei 
could  be  secured  by  purchase  of  the  ve 
highest  grade  of  bonds."     In  detail  as 
what  he  might  do,  the  editor  said: 

"Your  funds  should  be  divided  up  amoi 
many  issues,  the  more  the  better,  and  th 
should  include  some  of  the  municipal  a: 
railroad  bonds  which  are  legal  for  inve 
ment  by  savings-banks  in  New  York  Sta 
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the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
Ills  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


REAL   ESTATE 


RICH  MOND, Virginia  suburban  farm  ho 
five  acres,  level  rich  land.     Attrac:ive  1 
cottage,  and  outhouses.     Near  deep  w;«i 
well  elevated.     Will  produce  yearly  $1:50 
truck,  poultry  and  fruit.     Delightful  dim 
many  City  conveniences.     Terms  only  ;  1 
cash,  balance  (#1650)  like  rent    monthly 
yearly  (5  \  ears).     Write  for  our  free  lltera  ; 
on   Fertile  Virginia   Farms;  address   K- 
Crawley,    Industrial   Agent,    Chesapeak ; 
Ohio  Railway,  Room  527,  Richmond, Virg; 


GENTLEMAN'S  new  country  home  0 
acre  tract,  situated  on  Washington-Balm 
Boulevard,  only  six  miles  from  D.  C. 
Value  £15,000.     To  be  sold  to  settle  es 
E.  P.  Morey,  Atty.,  Evans  Bldg.,  Wash.,  I 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEY 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  I  • 
Hooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  re;  1- 
able.  Highest  references.  Best  results, 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  ppn  '• 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lav  r, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Don't  Lose  Your  Rights  To  Patent  o- 
tection.  Send  for  blank  form  '  Evider  01 
Conception."  Book,  Suggestions,  and  A  « 
Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Registere  £ 
tomeys,  281  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,   ^ 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturer  ■)■ 
writing  for  patents  procured  thrpiign  ■ 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  mvei  •  _ 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  markej 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Om  » 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DEVICI 


DUPLICATING 


OUR   "MODERN"    1)1  PLICA  1 
YOURS   FOR  $2.40.     No  ClueorOe 
Always   Ready.       All   Sizes       Free   )»'; 
34,000  Users.    Standard  for  5  Years.   11 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.J.  G.  Durkin&  Reev.<°" 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 
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Some  of  these,  like  Baltimore  &  Ohio  con- 
vertible 4}/2s,   due   1933,  and  New   York 
(Central  refunding  and  improvement  4}/>s, 
idue  2013,   return  around  4.75%,  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  bonds  have  speculative 
possibilities    because    of    their    conversion 
privilege.     To   these  could    be   added  At- 
lantic Coast    Line-Louisville    &   Nashville 
collateral  4s,  duo  19/>2,  selling  at  about  8b; 
< 'liicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  general  4s, 
due  1988,  at  about  85;  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville,   Atlanta,     Knoxville    &    Cincinnati 
division   4s,    due    196"),    at    97;    Southern- 
Railway  first  consolidated  5s,  due  1994,  at 
101  ]  ■>;    Interborough    Rapid   Transit   first 
due   L956,  at  98 H;  Third  Avenue  re- 
funding 4s,  due  1960,  at  82;  Central  Leather 
jfl,  due  1925,  at  102;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
lirst  mortgage  5s,  due  1940,  at  98;  U.  S. 
Steel  5s,  due  1963,  at  1043^;  Cumberland 
Tel.  &'Tel.  5s,  due  1937,  at  par;  Southern 
tell  Tel.  &  Tel.  first  5s,  due  1941,  at  100}  _,, 
uid   Tri-City    Railway   &   Light   5s,    due 
1923,  at  99  J4 

"In  any  large  investment  made  at 
n-esent  we  would  include  at  least  one- 
i  nth  of  the  total  in  Anglo-French  5s,  due 
920.  These  bonds  are  one  of  the  safest 
nvestments  in  the  market  to-day,  and 
heir  yield  of  around  634  per  cent,  makes 
hem  very  attractive. 
"The  Japanese  Government  4J^s,  due 
925,  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
hange.are  more  speculative  than  the  Anglo- 
renoh  bonds,  but  they  also  appear  very 
i  tractive  at  this  time.  Purchase  of  a  few 
I  them  of  the  first  or  second  series,  and, 
i he  second,  then  the  "German-stamped" 
onds,  will  help  to  bring  up  your  yield, 
or  a  man  who  can  keep  watch  of  affairs, 
lese  bonds  seem  to  form  a  sufficiently 
cure  investment." 


Up  to  the  Donkey. — "  Sandy  "  Macleod 

ul  his  donkey  were  well  known  in  the 

•untry  which  gave  them  birth,  and  the 

■  >-  u  ere  on  very  friendly  terms.     "Sandy" 

Dilld  not   have  exchanged  his  "  cuddy  " 

|  the  best  thoroughbred  in  the  land. 

<i(iiuj;  out  for  a  ride  one  day  recently  he 

solved    to   make   his    "  moke  "    jump    a 

•  am.     He  applied  the  whip  and  the  ani- 

d  galloped  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 

en  Btopt  so  suddenly  that  "  Sandy  "  was 

idwn  to  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 

shock  he  rose  and  looked  the  donkey  in 

i  face. 

"Verra  weel  pitched,"  he  said,  "  but  boo 


ye    gaun    tae 
'Uburg  Chronicle. 


get    ower    yersel".' 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

pwindlers  are  at  work  throughout   the 

' ■; m try  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 

iodieals.     We  urge  that  no  money  be 

d   to   strangers  even    tho   they   exhibit 

tted     matter     apparently     authorizing 

1  'm  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 

I  V  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Ijerary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dies  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  net  er 
H)n  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
"  ais.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 

II  vc  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
that  the  members  of  your  community 
being  swindled,   notify   your  chief  of 

ee  or  sheriff,   and   the  publishers,  and 
nge  another  interview  with  the  agent 
1  hick  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
a*  lay  seem  proper. 

Fcnk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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An  Indoor  Substitute 

For  a  Bathing  Beach 


Keeps  You  Full  of  Pep  and  Hustle 
In  Spite  of  Hard  Work 
and  Hot   Weather 

Try  It  on  Approval  to  Prove  It 

I'VE  got  the   bulge  on   hard  work    and  hot 
weather — I've  found  a  way  to  keep  full  of  the 
old  Pep  and  Hustle  in  spite  of  being  on  the 
job  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

I've  got  something  that  gives  me — right  in  my 
own  bath  tub — the  same  cool-you-oft,makes-you- 
feel-fine  fun  and  invigoration  that  lures  people  to 
the  seashore. 

I've  found  a  mighty  good  indoor  substitute  for  a 
bathing  beach — a  Kenney  Needle  Shower  on  my 
bath  tub. 

A  Daily  Energizer 

A  few  minutes'  invigorating  fun  in  front  of  this 
new  kind  of  shower  first  thing  every  morning  fills 
you  chock  full  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
turns  hard  work  into  play. 

Then  out  of  your  clothes  into  a  cool-you-off 
shower  after  the  heat  of  the  day  and  you  feel  good 
as  new — as  fresh  as  the  proverbial  daisy. 

And  a  quick,  refreshing  shower  at  bedtime  will 
help  you  get  sound,  restful  sleep  even  on  the  hot- 
test night. 

The  Modern  Way  to  Get  Clean 

In  this  day  and  age,  no  bathroom  seems  com- 
plete without  a  shower — it's  the    modern    and 

Kenney   Needle    Shower 

Fits  Any  Tub — Easily  Put  Up 

Four  Fine  Models— Only  $6  to  $25 

In  use  in  thousands  of  the  finest  homes  and   hotels 


J 


hygienic  way  to  keep  clean,  both 
summer  and  winter. 

When  you  fill  a  tub,  you  finish 
in  the  same  water  you  start  with 
— finish  in  dirty  water,  water 
filled  with  impurities  washed  out 
of  the  pores. 

But  when  you  take  a  shower, 
you  stand  up  in  running  water — 
a  constant  rinsing  process — every 
drop  from  the  first  to  the  last 
absolutely  fresh  and  clean. 

No  Curtain— No  Wet  Hair 

The  Kenney  Needle  Shower 
is  a  permanent,  last-for-years,  all 
metal  fixture  that  is  easily  and 
quickly  attached  to  any  bath  tub 
— no  tools  needed,  nothing  but 
vour  fingers. 

Does  away  with  all  need  for  a 
curtain — a  patented  exclusive  fea- 
ture makes  all  the  water  hug  the 
body  and  run  down  into  the 
tub  instead  of  spattering  oft — all 
splash  is  eliminated. 

Guaranteed  not  to  splash  out 
of  the  tub — and  you  can  try  it  on 
approval  to  prove  it.  Ask  your 
dealer. 

Another  big  advantage  —  it 
sends  all  the  water  direct  against 
the  body — doesn  t  wet  your  hair. 

In  every  way  this  new  kind  of 
shower  is  a  revolutionary  improve- 
ment. Yet  the  cost  complete — 
with  four  fine  models  to  choose 
from — is  only  $6  to  $25.  All  due 
to  simplicity — to  eliminating  the 
curtain  and  other  parts  heretofore 
necessary  evils. 

A  Free  Book  You'll  Enjoy 

Keeping  Well  by  Keeping 
Clean"  is  a  free  book  that's 
chock  full  of  sound  common- 
sense  about  how  to  keep  at  your 
best,  both  summer  and  winter, 
simply  by  getting  more  invigora- 
tion out  of  soap  and  water. 

It  also  tells  all  about  all  four 
models  of  the  Kenney  Needle 
Shower — why  they  don't  splash 
out,  how  they  never  interfere 
with  filling  the  tub,  and  how  any 
model  will  be  loaned  to  you  for  10 
days'  see-for-yourself  enjoyment 
without  any  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Better  send  your  name  now — 
while  you  have  the  address  be- 
.  fore  you. 

The  Curtainless  Shower  Co.,L:. 

Address  Dept.  O 

25  West  Broadway      5  South  Wabash  A\  ^. 
New  York  Chicago 

Handled  in  Canada  by 
THE  CANADIAN    SALESMEN 
92  Notre  Dame  St.,  East.  Montreal 
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over  America  you 
can  buy  Clicquot  Club    ■ 
■    Ginger  Ale.  This  national    ■ 
popularity  was  secured  on    ■ 
I   quality  alone.    Every  year   ™ 
the  demand  for  a  beverage 
of  character  that  is  good, 
harmless  and  pure,  makes 
more  friends  for  Clicquot. 
Good  grocers  and  druggists 
sell  it  by  the  case.  Those  who 
drink  Clicquot,  want  to  buy  it 

by  the  case.     . 

■ 

X§jpr      Pronouncedly  Klee-ko  ^B^lpr 

GINGERALE 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO.,  Millis,  Mass. 
Winner  of  Medal  of  Honor,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
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10,000  Vacations  Wanted 

YOU  Can  Help  In  The 

Infantile  Paralysis  Emergency 

10,000  little  children  and  their  mothers  have 
been  closely  confined  in  their  stifling  tenement 
homes  in  the  heat  of  midsummer  by  quarantine 
or  in  fear  of  the  disease. 

Health  Commissioner  Emerson  says: 

"One  of  the  best  things  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  can  do  to  cooperate 
in  the  effort  to  control  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis 
is  to  extend  its  fresh  air  work  at  Sea  Breeze  for  the 
children  of  the  tenements." 

To  meet  the  situation.  Sea  Breeze  has  been  enlarged  and      "Gee,  but  it's  great  at  Sea  Breeze" 
will  extend  its  season  as  late  as  possible  into  the  Fall. 

Will    you    send    some   of   these    mothers    and    children    to 


SEA    BREEZE 

Cool     Restful     Health-Giving 

Allow  50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a  week  for  each  one  you  will  send  as  your  guest  and  make 
the  amount  payable  to  George  Blagden,  Treasurer. 

NEW   YORK  ASSOCIATION   FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISB,  Jr.,  President 
Room  200  -  105  East  22nd  Street  -  New  York  City 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notur 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"B.  M.  B.,"  Canadian,  Texas. — "In  Phcedo. 
Plato  makes  Socrates  say, '  For  I  am  very  far  from 
admitting  that  he  who  contemplates  existences 
through  the  medium  of  ideas,  sees  them  only 
"  through  a  glass  darkly,"  any  more  than  he  who 
sees  them  in  their  working  and  effects.'  Did 
Socrates  quote  the  words, '  through  a  glass  darkly'.' 
Where  did  the  expression  originate?" 

The  quotation  is  from  the  English  translation 
by  Dr.  Jowett,  which  is  a  rather  free  rendering  of 
the  original  Greek.  A  more  exact  translation  of 
the  Greek  words  would  be,  "For  I  do  not  alto- 
gether admit  that  he  who  looks  at  existences  in 
the  form  of  ideas  sees  them  altogether  in  their 
likeness,  any  more  than  he  who  looks  at  them  in 
the  form  of  their  results."  The  "in  a  glass 
darkly"  is  an  interpolation  of  the  translator. 
This  form  of  words,  as  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
xiii,  12,  is  quite  different  in  the  Greek  from  that 
given  in  the  Phcedu,  ,and  might  be  translated, 
"Now  we  see,  as  through  a  glass,  in  a  confused 
way,"  literally,  "in  an  enigma  or  puzzle,"  which 
form  of  words  does  not  appear  in  the  Phado. 

"C.  N.  L.,"  Demopolis,  Ala. — ""Will  you  kindly 
define  meaning  of  free  press  as  applied  to  citizens 
of  United  States?  Also  advise  if  the  subjects  ol 
Germany  have  free  press." 

Free  is  defined  as  "Not  bound  by  restrictions, 
physical,  governmental,  or  moral,  and  whether  as 
respects  one's  views,  desires,  inclinations,  oi 
conduct;  not  subject  to  the  authority;  at  liberty 
independent;  as,  the  former  slave  is  free;  free  will 
free  speech  and  free  press."  The  government  o 
this  country  allows  absolute  liberty  to  the  press 
newspapers  and  periodicals  being  permitted  tt 
publish  anything  they  wish,  of  whatever  politica 
shade,  and  it  places  no  restrictions  upon  aucl 
publications,  except  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  mail 
to  such  as  contain  indecent  or  immoral  matter 
In  Germany  the  government  has  always  retains 
the  right  of  censoring  or  of  prohibiting  entirely  an 
publication  that  does  not  coincide  with  the  view 
of  the  administration. 

"L.  J.  S.,"  Yincennes,  Ind. — "Kindly  tell  m 
whether  the  o  in  Tosti  is  long  or  short." 

Tosti  is  pronounced  tos'ti — o  as  in  not  and 
as  in  police. 

"F.  L.  K.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Kindly  inform  n 
who  a  standpatter  is." 

Standpatter  is  a  term  used  in  United  Stat- 
politics  to  designate  one  who  adheres  obstinate 
to  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power;  specifically, 
politician  who  advocates  maintaining  theexistii 
tariff-schedules. 

"W.   M.,"   McCurtain,   Okla. — "Would  it 
correct   to  say,    'The  acceptation  of  the  bill 
expected'?" 

Altho  it  is  not  incorrect,  it  would  be  better 
say,  "  The  acceptance  of  the  bill  is  expected." 

"M.  P.,"  Fresno,  Cal. — "Please  tell  mc  ffl 
the  word  'marry'  means  as  Shakespeare  uses 
in  his  plavs,  especially  in  'Hamlet';  he  uses  it 
often, -such  as,  'Marry  well  said,  very  well  said 

This  word  is  defined  as  an  exclamation 
surprize  or  asseveration:  a  corruption  of  Mary 
by  Mary  (the  Virgin).  Many  affirmations  a 
expressions  of  surprize  found  in  medieval  literati 
have  marry  as  the  first  element;  as,  marry  a  i 
marry  come  up,  etc. 

"C   A  ,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "What  is  the  mean  I 
Of  'Ammo  non  astutia'?     It  is  the  motto  ol 
Gordon  family  of  Scotland." 

This  phrase  means  "By  courage,  not  ' 
cunning." 

"S.  F.  P.,"  Freeport,  L.  I. — "What  Is  a  vc- 
tional  analyst?" 

A  vocationalist  analyst  is  a  man  or  woman  \> 
has  made  a  study  of  vocations,  and  is  engaged' 
institutions  to  talk  with  applicants  and  stud.  . 
to  Mud  out  what  their  abilities  are,  and  »»!« 
advise  them  in  what  branch  of  effort  they  < 
most   likely  to  be  successful. 
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"DESERVING   DEMOCRATS"  AND   REPUBLICAN   CRITICS 


THAT  MR.  HUGHES  has  "got  under  the  skin"  of  the 
Administration  by   his  attacks  upon   its   civil-service 
record  is  conceded  by  several  independent  editors,  while 
Leading  non-partizan  journals  like  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Springfield  Republican,  and  Chicago  Daily  News  agree  that  the 
Republican  candidate  has  done  a  conspicuous  public  service  by 
pushing  this  issuo  to  the  fore.     "Suitable  rewards  for  deserving 
Democrats"  would  seem  to  be  the  Administration's  motto,  Mr. 
Hughes  remarked  to  a  North  Dakota  audience,  calling  to  mind 
Mr.  Bryan's  famous  letter  about  the  Santo  Domingo  appoint- 
ments.    Mr.   Bryan  at  once  retorted  from  Kansas  City  that 
the  "deserving  Democrat"  is  "as  much  entitled  to  recognition 
is  a  'deserving  Republican,'"  and  the  Democratic  press  have 
jeered  at  the  former  justice  for  emphasizing  such  a  party  issue, 
>r  declared  their  party's  record  to  be  no  worse  than  the  Repub- 
icans',  or  endeavored  to  show  the  actual  high  character  of  most 
E  the  Wilson  appointments.     At  least  one  Republican  paper, 
i'    Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  willing  to  agree  with  some  of  its 
il  opponents  that,  while  public  opinion  does  indorse  the 
rinmple  of  civil-service  reform,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "every 
arty — and  faction  of  party — signalizes  its  possession  of  power 
y  peddling  out  the  plums."     But  most  Republican  editors  look 
t   Democratic   civil-service   shortcomings   far   less   charitably, 
'he  New  York  Tribune,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  "debauching 
f  the  public  service,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  calls 
wholesale  looting."     The  independent  Lowell  Courier-Citizen 
is  "not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Administration  has  mon- 
with   the   civil-service  list  in  wholesale  fashion."     The 
cord,  according  to  the  likewise  independent  but  anti-Wilson 
"ovidence  Journal,  "is  that  not  since  Andrew  Jackson's  timo 
is  the  public  service  been  turned   over  to  place-hunters  with 
joh  conscienceless  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  civil-service  reform, 
'1  such  carelessness  about  the  consequences  to  the  efficiency 
the  nation's   business."     What   makes   it   worse,    says    The 
\urnal,  is  that  "Mr.  Wilson  was  supposed  to  have   a    soul 
ovesuoh  bargains."     Indeed,  laments  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
e  oi  the  Progressive  papers  now  supporting  Mr.  Hughes: 

'For  a  President  who,  it  was  the  boast  of  his  highbrow  sup- 
tera  before  his  election,  represented  the  loftiest  political  stand- 
Is  of  any  candidate  in  history,  this  is  a  sad  descent.      And  the 
rat  of  it  is  that  he  can  never  be  put  back  on  bis  pedestal, 
tell  from  that  permanently  when  he  united  with  Mr.  Bryan 


in  placing  'deserving'  but  incompetent  Democrats  in  important 
places 

"The  record  the  Democratic  party  has  made  in  the  last  three 
years  is  a  disgraceful  reversion  to  the  old  spoils  system.  .  .  . 
Public  office  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  public  trust  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  feed  at  the  public  crib.  This  ( iovernment  never  will  be 
economically  and  efficiently  administered  until  that  theory  has 
been  swept  into  the  discard. 

"The  citizen  who  sincerely  desires  good  government  does  not 
care  whether  the  postman  who  brings  his  mail  is  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  If  that  man  is  competent  the  people  on  his 
route  believe  he  should  not  be  displaced  because  there  has  been 
a  change  of  Administration  in  Washington.  Yet  that  he  should 
be  ousted  is,  in  effect,  the  Democratic  position  as  illustrated  by 
its  attitude  toward  public  service  wherever  it  has  been  possible 
to  force  changes.  Mr.  Hughes  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  such 
partizanship  and  to  handle  the  public's  business  in  a  business- 
like way." 

This  proposal  has  been  made  again  and  again  by  the  Repub- 
lican leader  on  his  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific 
It  is  part  of  what  he  means  by  "America  efficient."  One  group 
of  hearers  were  told  how  the  one-time  investigator  of  the  insur- 
ance scandal  would  "like  to  have  the  authority  to  investigate 
this  Administration  for  about  six  months."  They  heard  him 
say  deliberately  and  emphatically: 


"I  don't  believe  in  paying  debts  with  public  office, 
want  to  maintain  a  political  almshouse." 


We  don't 


Speaking  in. Montana,  Mr.  Hughes  called  for  "pitiless  publicity 
with  respect  to  the  incompetence  of  the  appointments  of  thi^ 
Administration,"  and  declared  that  "there  is  not  a  public  office 
in  this  country  that  should  not  have  written  in  letters  of  gold 
over  its  portals — because  it  is  the  one  lesson  needed  to  be  learned 
— 'Public  office  is  not  a  private  snap."  A  few  days  earlier,  in 
the  Chicago  Coliseum,  where  the  Republican  convention  met 
last  June,  Mr.  Hughes  outlined  what  he  intended  to  do  to  make 
our  Government  more  efficient: 

"One  of  the  very  serious  charges  which  must  be  laid  against 
the  present  Administration  is  the  charge  of  putting  incompetent 
men  into  important  positions.  That  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
Democracy.  And  I  now.  in  this  place,  where  1  was  nominated, 
without  any  regard  to  political  future,  say  this:  That  if  I  am 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  I  propose  that  every 
man  that  1  put  in  charge  of  an  important  department  shall  be 
a  man  eminently  tit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  thai  department. 
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T  propose  thai  in  diplomatic  service  training  shall  count  some- 
thing. I  propose  that  when  a  man  goes  from  this  country  to 
represent  the  great  American  people  in  another  nation — ami  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  small  nation  or  a  big  nation,  for  we 
want,  our  influence  in  small  and  great — I  propose  that  that  man 
shall  he  a  worthy  representative  to  whom  the  people  whom  he 


ins  new  issue. 

— Kirby  in  tin-  Wu    York    World, 

is  accredited  to  will  look  with  respect  and  esteem,  seeing  in  him 
the  efficiency  of  the  great  United  States 

"Now  there  is  another  side  that  1  wish  fco  speak  of  with 
respect  to  a  businesslike  Administration.  Four  years  ago  the 
Democratic  party  in  its  platform  accused  the  Republican  party 
of  waste  and  extravagance.  They  said  that  they  were  going  to 
be  economical.  When  they  got  in  they  were  more  wasteful  and 
more  extravagant  than  any  Administration  had  ever  been.  1 
don't  care,  if  I  am  elected  President,  what  becomes  of  my  per- 
sonal political  fortunes.  I  propose  that  we  shall  have  govern- 
ment in  a  businesslike  way.  We  won't  have  any  more,  if  I 
can  stop  it,  of  these  •  kiss-me-and-I'll-kiss-you '  appropriations 
in  Congress.  We  have  to-day  no„  conspectus,  no  examination 
in  a  critical  and  proper  way  of  the  demands  upon  the  Govern? 
ment,  such  as  any  corporation  would  expect.  I  am  glad  thai 
the  Republican  platform  put  forth  a  key-note  when  it  demanded 
a  businesslike,  responsible  budget,  and  if  I  am  elected  President 
1  propose  lo  see,  so  far  as  executive  authority  will  permit,  that 
we  get  rid  of  this  travesty  of  Administration  and  have  a  business- 
like budget  by  which  we  can  understand  what  we  ought  to  pay, 
what  our  comparative  needs  are,  what,  our  income  is  to  satisfy 
them  and  by  which  responsible  administration  can  be  secured. 

"I  am  a  lawyer,  but  1  have  grown  up  alongside  of  business 
men,  and  I  have  respect  for  facts.  1  do  not  want:  any  hot-  air  in 
mine.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  idea  that  because  Democratic 
government  is  a  government* of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  it  is  a  government  of  the  foolish,  for  the  foolish, 
and  by  the  foolish." 

Coming   from    Mr.    Hughes,    says    the   Chicago    Evening   Post 

Prog.  Rep.),  these  promises  represent  a  real  issue  "of  efficient 

Administration"  against  "I he  slipshod,  opportunistic,  mossback 

Democratic  Administration."     The  Daily  News,  commenting  on 

the  same  speech,  found  Mr.  Hughes  "better  as  an  efficiency 

»ert,  an  effective  enemy  of  pork  legislation  and  slovenliness  in 
Administration,"  than  "as-acriticof  Mr.  Wilson's  foreign  policy. 
He  is  a  man  of  facts  and  fort  bright  ness  rather  than  a  man  of 
vision."  If  Mr.  Hughes  becomes  President  "there  will  be  a 
new  standard   of   performance,"   the  New  York   Globe  is  con- 

Leed.     Other  Presidents  have  compromised,  we  are  told,  but 

Mr.  Hughes  refused  to  do  so  when  Governor  of  New  York,  and 

'equipped  with  the  greater  power  of  the  Presidency,  he  will 

"I    trU(     to   hi-    convictions,"  for  "he  would    prefer-    lo   go  out 


of  office  rather  than  to  sacrifice  what  to  him  is  a  vital  principle 
of  good  government." 

That  Mr.  Hughes  is  "doing  good  work"  in  calling  attention 
to  the  Democratic  Administration's  political  appointments  i- 
as  clear  to  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  as  it  is  to  its  Re- 
publican contemporaries.  The  President,  it  says,  "entered  office 
a  civil-service  reformer.  He  has  been  a  disappointment,  on  the 
whole.  Some,  not  all,  of  Mr.  Hughes's  attacks  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
appointments  are  justified."  As  The  Republican  sums  up  two 
cases  which  have  been  widely  discust  since  Mr.  Hughes  brought 
i  hem  into  the  campaign:  "the  Republicans  score  in  the  Durand 
case;  the  Democrats  score  in  the  Tittmann  case.  For  Dr.  Tit t- 
mann  makes  it  clear  that  he  voluntarily  resigned  from  the  post 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  solely  on 
account  of  ill  health."  On  the  other  hand,  "Mr.  Durand's  state- 
ment that  his  retirement  as  head  of  the  Federal  census  bureau 
was  not  in  reality  voluntary  will  be  accepted  as  final.  The 
Administration  was  justly  criticized  when  the  change  was  made." 
The  Republican  continues: 

'The  President  doubtless  consulted  political  expediency  in 
adjusting  his  course,  preferring  to  accomplish  something  big  in 
legislation  by  keeping  his  party  solidly  at  his  back  in  Congress 
rather  than  invite  constant  ruptures  with  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives over  t  he  patronage.  He  has  gained  certain  big  things. 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  civil  service  has  deteriorated  because  nf 
the  infusion  of  so  many  new,  inexperienced  office-holders. 

"It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  public  sentiment,  is  still  insuffi- 
ciently developed  to  make  possible  a  highly  efficient  adminis- 
trative, service  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  American  people  can 
have  civil-service  reform  when  they  demand  it,  and  not  before 
Under  the  nex!  Federal  Administration,  whoever  may  be  Presi 
dent,  if  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  standard  will  be  raised  so  thai 
future   backsliding  will  be  rendered   more  difficult  than  evei 

before." 

Of  course,  says  The  Republican,  Mr.  Hughes  can  not  "mat 
the  people  believe  that  the  Democrats  are  the  only  sinners.' 
And  "even  if  it.  be  conceded,  which  is  conceding  a  great  deal 
that  the  Democrats  have  not.  been  any  more  loyal  to  the  civil 
service  principle  than  their  opponents,  it  is,"  in  the  Brookly 


mi     BRUTEl 

Tut  hill  in  the  Si..  Louis  Star. 


Citizen's    (Dem.)    opinion,    "mere    folly    to    imagine    thai    fj 

question   of  SO   trivial   a  character  can    blind   the   public  to   ' 

1  i 

real  issues  of  the  campaign — issues  which  bear  upon  peace 
war,  and  upon  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  country."     Ci  '" 
date  Hughes,  thinks  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  "is  pilchinpls 
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WAIT  TILL  WE  (iKT  YOU! 

— Tuthill  in  the  SI    Louis  .Star. 


,.OP 


CAN    l'H     TR1  BT  A    (,o\T  '.' 

— Johnson  in  The  Saturday  Evening  rost. 


PITILESS    INTENTIONS    OF   PARTYLESS   VOTERS. 


campaign  on  a  weak  plane*  when  he  ignores  the  things  of  moment 
and  takes  up  'the  cases'  of  a  few  disgruntled  office-holders  who 
lost  their  jobs."     "In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  known 
to  modern  history,"  observes  the  New  York  World  (Dem.): 

"The  most  important  issues  in  Mr.  Hughes's  mind  are  the 
i  substitution  of  a  Democratic  director  of  the  census  for  a 
Republican  director  of  the  census,  the  appointment  of  a  son 
of  Battery  Dan  Finn  to  a  place  in  the  customs  service,  and  the 
failure  of  the  President,  occupied  with  matters  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, to  keep  all  the  petty  pork  out  of  a  River  and  Harbors  Bill. 
1 1  is  like  abusing  Abraham  Lincoln  because  the  streets  in  Wash- 
ington  were  not  better  paved  during  the  Civil  War,  and  declar- 
ing that  in  consequence  his  Administration  was  a  failure." 

But  the  Democrats  do  not  rest  their  case  there.  The  St. 
bonis  Republic  goes  through  the  list  of  important  Wilson  appoint- 
tnents  in  the  diplomatic  service.  It  notes  the  retention  of 
Vmbassador  Morgan  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  promotion  of 
Mr,  Fletcher  from  Chile  to  Mexico.  It  finds  Messrs.  Walter  H. 
'age,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Van  Dyke,  Reinsch,  Whitlock, 
Vnlield,  and  Stimson  no  whit  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in 
be  capitals,  respectively,  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Holland, 
'lima,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Argentina.  And  it  asks  in  all 
onfidence  of  a  universal  affirmative  answer:  "Has  there  ever 
»een  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  represented  more 
apably  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  diplomatic 
eld  than  aow?" 
Similarly,  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  prints  a  letter 
"in  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  a  Princeton  professor  and  zoologist, 
Kho  declares  it  "unfair  and  untrue"  to  charge  Mr.  Wilson  with 
taking  unfit  scientific  appointments.  The  fact  is,  he  declares, 
thai  no  President  within  recent  years  at  least  has  taken  so 
tuoh  pains  to  obtain  the  advice  of  scientific  societies  and  of 
entitle  men  regarding  appointments  to  scientific  positions 
it hin  the  Government;  and  none  has  more  faithfully  followed 
tat  advice,  as  is  shown,  for  example,  in  his  appointment  of 
'•'  present  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  the  Chief  of  the  Weather 

ureau,  and  the  Chief  Chemisl  of  t  lie  Department  of  Agriculture." 

"In  all  fairness,"  writes  Mr.  David  Lawrence  from  Washing- 
n  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  tho  there  have  been  blunder-. 

"it  must  be  said  that  the  Democratic  Administration  has  main- 
ined  in  office  more  Republicans  than  anybody  ever  dreamed 


would  be  the  case.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilson's  personal  unpopularity 
with  Congress  has  been  due  to  an  extent  to  his  refusal  to  turn 
out  of  office  the  Republicans  he  inherited  from  previous  Adminis- 
trations. Mr.  Wilson  has  made  fewer  changes  than  even  the 
Republicans  themselves  expected." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  as  the  independent 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  sees  it,  that  the  voters  are  interested 
in  the  unfolding  of  Mr.  Hughes's  "vague  plan  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  American  Government,  while  there  are  signs  that  the 
old  boys  in  the  trenches  feel  the  goose-pimples  crawl  up  their 
spines  as  they  learn  of  his  pledge  to  keep  them  where  they  are 
should  he  be  elected.  For  the  moment  he  is  appealing  to  neither 
the  independents  nor  the  regular  Republicans."  And  it  like- 
wise seems  to  the  Washington  Pout  (Ind.)  that, 

"As  a  campaign-issue,  the  so-called  abuse  of  the  civil-service 
system  is  likely  to  be  a  two-edged  sword.  If  the  political 
workers  are  told  that  they  need  not  expect  to  be  recognized 
with  appointments  to  the  Government  service,  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  very  active  in  the  campaign.  Organization  has  been 
found  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  representative  system  of 
government.  Without  two  well-defined  political  organizations 
it  would  be  difficult  to  thrash  out  political  principles,  and  with- 
out political  leaders  and  workers  there  would  be  no  organization. 

"On  the  whole,  the  United  States  Government  is  run  pretty- 
well.  One  party  going  out  of  power  covers  all  its  appointees 
into  the  civil  service,  and  naturally  the  party  coming  into  power 
lifts  the  political  embargo,  temporarily  at  least,  in  order  to 
reward  the  faithful.  It  is  a  game  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  United  States  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the  repubbc. 
It  will  continue    as  long  as  human  beings  remain  human. 

"It  is  idle  to  talk  of  running  the  United  States  Government 
like  a  private  corporation.  If  that  were  possible,  there  would 
lie  no  need  of  civil-service  restrictions.  In  fact,  the  civil-service 
law  has  Keen  known  to  interfere  very  frequently  with  efficiency, 
enabling  men  with  mere  hook-learning  and  little  actual  experience 
to  get  into  the  service  and  remain  there.  Private  concerns  go 
into  the  open  market  and  pick  the  best  men.  The  civil-service 
laws  are  merely  a  check  upon  the  spoils  system,  and  while  the 
regulations  may  he  evaded  occasionally  for  political  purpos 
they  must  be  evaded  also  now  and  then  for  efficiency's  sake." 

Echoes  of  the  Hughes  charges  have  naturally  been  heard  in 
Congress,  where  the  Durand  and  Tittmann  eases  were  freely 
disoust,  and  where  Senator  Penrose  iRep.,  Pennsylvania)  read 
a  list  of  Democratic  office-holders,  and  stated  the  sum  each 
contributed  to  the  1912  Democratic  campaign  fund. 


IK> 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S   HAND   IN   THE 
RAILWAY   CRISIS 

WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  took  charge  of  the  railroad 
controversy  it  meant  that  the  "crisis  itself  was  passed," 
as  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  tho  the  President's 
act  brought  no  immediate  solution  for  the  problem.  President 
Wilson's  intervention  was  inevitable,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  points  out,  as  soon  as  efforts  at  mediation  failed,  for  there 
arose  "a  challenge  to  the  national  power,  and  the  man  in  whose 
hands  that  power  is  placed  for  the  time  being  could  not  but  act." 
In  this,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagh  notes,  he  followed  the  example 
set  by  two  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  days  of  Debs,  the  Brooklyn 
editor  remembers,  "Grover  Cleveland  said  that  a  postal  card 
would  go  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  tho  it  should  take  every 
soldier  and  all  the  gold  in  the  country  to  get  it  there.  That 
numbered  the  days  of  Debs."  Tn  his  turn,  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
summoned  the  parties  to  a  dispute  threatening  to  culminate  in  a 
coal-famine.  He  said:  'I  do  not  invite  a  discussion  of  your  re- 
spective claims  and  positions.'  He  appealed  to  the  spirit,  that 
makes  individual  sacrifices  for  the  general  good.  There  was  no 
coal-famine."  Each  of  these  Presidents  "grasped  the  nettle 
danger"  in  a  characteristic  fashion,  tho  they  had  no  such  serious 
situation  as  Mr.  Wilson  had  to  deal  with.  President  Wilson,  as 
the  New  York  World  describes  his  action,  "went  over  the  heads  of 
the  nothing-to-arbitrate  chiefs  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods," 
and  talked  "face  to  face  with  the  600  district  chairmen  of  the 
brotherhoods";  he  went  "over  the  heads  of  the  unyielding  com- 
mittee of  railroad  managers  to  meet  (he  responsible  executives  of 
the  leading  lines."  Neither  side  in  the  present  railroad  contro- 
versy, the  Springfield  Republican  thinks,  "has  ever  expected  thai 
a  final  show-down  would  come  until  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  had  intervened  and  appealed  for  a  pacific  settlement." 
Indeed, 

"By  reason  of  the  precedents  established  in  several  contro- 
versies of  this  character,  the  President  of  the  United  stales  has 
come  to  play  a  well-understood  and  well-established  role  as  a 
conciliator  in  railroad  troubles,  alt  ho  no  law  has  conferred  upon 
him  the  least  authority  to  coerce  anybody  or  has  recognized 
such  a  function  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistrate. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about.  First  of  all,  the-  railroad  brol  herhoods,  even 
before  they  agreed  to  light  together  instead  of  righting  separ- 
ately, had  shrewdly  fixt  on  the  years  of  Presidential  or  Congres- 
sional elections  for  bringing  out  their  demands  on  the  railroads. 
.  .  .  The  brotherhood  leaders  reckon  that  the  politicians  of  the 
party  in  power  want  no  railroad  strike  to  happen,  and  therefore 
will  use  their  influence  to  have  the  workers'  demands  complied 
with  or  compromised 

"There  are  other  reasons  for  putting  such  a.  controversy  up 
to  the  President,  as  a  last  resort.  Railroads  are  public  utilities 
and  are  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce.  A  President  may 
intervene,  after  a  railroad  strike  has  started,  with  unpleasant 
results,  as  Cleveland  did  in  1894 

"Then,  too,  the  game  has  "been  played  so  that  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  brotherhoods,  if  they  will  yield  anything  at  all  of 
their  contentions,  prefer  to  yield  to  the  direct  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  rather  than  to  surrender  to  each 
other's  demands.  They  save  face  by  so  doing;  for  to  yield  to 
the  request  of  the  Presidenl  may  be  made  to  seem  like  an  ad 
of  patriotism." 

Then,  if  they  would  not  yield,  the  President  could  act,  continues 
The  R< publican— 

lie  could  go  before  Congress,  remind  it  that  under  the 
Federal  constitution  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
absolute,  and  ask  it  for  a  specific  and  comprehensive  grant 
of  authority,  in  .■  great  national  emergency,  to  lake  possession, 
in  Ihe  name  of  tin  United  States  Government,  of  every  railroad 
which  had  ceased  to  perform  Ms  normal  function  and  to  restore 
it  to  the  uses  of  the   people  ;.s  soon  as  operating  staffs  could    lie 

found.  No  railroad  propertj  would  need  to  be  confiscated;  the 
purpose  would  be  to  utilize  ii  in  the  safeguarding  of  traffic  and 
this  temporary  utilization  under  Governmenl  authority  would 


continue  until   1  he  companies  and  their  employees'  represent* 
lives  could  agree  upon  a  settlement  of  their  dispute." 

Or,  as  (he  New  York  Times  suggests,  the  Presidenl  could  refer 
an  issue  to  ( iongress,  which  would  have  the  power  of  establishing 
an  eight-hour  day  in  interstate  commerce,  if  it  desired.  The  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  if  will  be  remembered,  asked  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  with  the  present  pay  for  ten  hours,  and  "punitive" 
time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime.  The  Times  thinks  this  "an 
unfair  combination  in  the  railway  business."  It  quotes  the  de- 
cision of  the  arbitrators  of  the  1913  Eastern  railroads'  case  to 
the  effect  thai  "punitive  overtime  is  an  unsound  principle  when 
applied  to  the  running  of  trains,"  and  comments  as  follows: 

"The  difference  between  a  fixt  working-day  for  railways  and 
shops  is  fundamental.  In  shops  and  trades  generally  the  eight- 
hour  day  means  work  for  eight  productive  hours,  no  more,  no 
less.  If  the  men  work  longer,  they  produce  more,  and  the  in- 
creased production  is  the  source  of  the  increased  pay  for  over- 
time. The  employer  has  the  option  to  take  or  leave  the  order< 
which  necessitate  overtime.  If  he  takes  them,  he  passes  the 
cost  to  the  buyer  of  the  goods.  Punitive  overtime  for  the  rail- 
ways is  appropriately  named.  It  produces  no  more  income  for 
tlie  railways,  and  is  imposed  by  conditions  beyond  control 
If  there  is  a  delay  for  a  connection,  if  congested  tracks  run  a 
train  upon  a  siding,  if  the  weather  is  bad  and  the  trains  are 
slowed,  the  men  get  their  pay  by  lime,  altho  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  mileage  which  is  the  source  of  the  railways'  income.  It 
they  produce  the  mileage,  the  men  are  excused  from  working  the 
lull  day.  It  is  an  alternative  standard  in  which  the  railways  get 
the  worst  of  it  both  ways  and  the  men  the  best  of  it  either  way.' 

Much  of  the  discussion  at  the  White  House  conferences  re- 
volved about  this  principle  of  the  eight -hour  day.  and  the  Presi- 
dent soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  might  well  be  granted 
perhaps  temporarily,  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  eommissioi 
to  observe  its  practical  workings,  while  the  other  points  of  con 
troversy  could  be  referred  to  arbitration.     The  railroad  manager 
have  assorted  that  it  would  cost  (hem  $100,000,000  annually    h 
put  the  eight-hour  day  into  effect,  bid  the  representatives  of  th 
employees   have    reduced    this  estimate   to  $20,000,000  a  yeai 
The  Sioux  City  Tribune  has  considered  the  employee-'  argumen 
and  found  il    "reasonable."      For  one  thing,  "safety  first"  f< 
the  traveling  public   "demands    that    men  on  railroads  be  nc 
overworked,"  and  "trainmen  also  offer  the  hint  to  the  shippt 
thai  if  the  eight-hour  law  goes  into  effect,  it  will  solve  the  freigh 
car  famine  to  a  great  extent.     Railroads  will  then  speed  up  the 
freight-schedule,  in  order  to  avoid  overtime  wages,  and  freigh 
cars  will  be  rushed  to  their  destination  and  unloaded  instead 
ding-donging  along  on   the  road  for  weeks."     Tin1  SpringnV 
Re-publican,  which  has  discust  at  some  length  the  various  phas 
of  the  railroad  crisis,  sees  "nothing  inherently  objectionable 
the  eight-hour-day  demand."     It  says: 

"While  on  railroads  the  trainmen  can  not  hope  to  make 
eight-hour  day  a  reality  in  actual  working  conditions  in  the  sat 
sense  that  mechanics  in  a  factory  make  it  a  reality,  there  are  r< 
sons  for  thinking  that  the  nearer  the  reality  can  be  approach 
the  better  for  the  employees  and  the  public.  It  is  within  thepov 
of  Congress  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day  on  railroads  by  la 
and,  before  the  employes  strike  for  it,  they  should  seek  it  throu> 
legislation.  Meanwhile,  the  railroad  companies  may  well  ('<■ 
cede  the  eight-hour  day,  as  the  base-line  of  wages,  rather  th 
challenge  the  men  to  strike 

"If  the  railroads  should  concede  the  basic  eight-hour  day. 
brotherhoods  should  be  willing  to  hold  in  abeyance  their  demi 
for  time  and  a  half  as  tin*  rule  for  overtime  pay." 

Besides  ihe   IX  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  employees  who  < 
trainmen,  says  a  writer  in  The  Railway  Age  Gazelle,  there  are 
other 82  per  cent,  to  whom  the  result  of  tin*  brotherhoods'  cC 
paign   "will   be  not  only   unfavorable,   but  harmful."     A  sty 
would  throw  them  out  of  work,  as  the  Dallas  News  notes,  and  '' 
granting  of  the  brotherhoods'  demands  would  leave  the  rain 
cupboard    "too   nearly    hare  to  satisfy  any   hopes  the  shopn1' 
the  trackmen,  the  office  men,  and  the  rest  of  railroad  em ploy* 
may  entertain  of  having  (heir  wages  increased  soon. 
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TRIUMPH    OF   THE    BIG-NAVY   BILL 

THK  MOST  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  to  enlignten  foreign 
nations  with  regard  to  the  true  sentiment  of  this  coun- 
try, observes  the  Washington  Post,  is  employed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  agreeing  to  the  Senate  increases  in 
the  naval  building  program  and  the  provision  for  an  enlarged 
Navy  personnel.  The  "big-navy"  bill  appropriation  is  $315,- 
ooo.OOO,  and,  according  to  a  statement  of  Secretary  Daniels, 
I  his  is  the  largest  "ever  carried  in  a  single  appropriation  bill 
by  any  country,"  and  ho  tells  us  further  that,  according  to 
"naval  authorities  abroad,"  this  authorization  will  make  our 
navy  the  "second  largest  in  the  world  in  every  unit  that  goes 
lo  make  a  powerful  lighting  force."  Parenthetically,  it  may  be 
nca lied  to  our  readers  that  in  The  Literary  Digest's  poll  of 
500  editors  on  the  si/,o  of  the  Army  and  Navy  (March  II,  1916) 
10  per  cent,  of  the  opinions  favored  a  navy  second  only  lo 
Great  Britain's,  and  60  per  cent,  a  navy  as  large  as  any  in  the 
world.  Recurring  to  the  Washington  Post,  we  are  advised  that 
the  United  States  is  entered  upon  a  naval  policy  that  "can  not 
fail  to  command  the  immediate  attention  and  profound  respect 
of  the  world's  greatest  nations."  This  independent  journal  is 
also  imprest  because,  despite  the  imminence  of  a  Presidential 
i  lection,  when  the  majority  in  Congress  usually  tries  to  hold 
down  appropriations,  the  two  parties  have  "swept  politics  aside 
,.ih1  with  patriotic  zeal  have  made  provision  for  the  early  pro- 
tection of  the  New  World."  This  fact  is  also  noted  by  the 
Mew  York  Cdohc  (Rep.),  which  points  out  that  in  the  vote  of 
283  to  51  both  parties  contributed  in  about  the  same  degree 
Lo  majority  and  minority.  From  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  we  learn  thai,  the  personnel 
amendment  to  the  bill  increases  the  Navy's  strength  in  men  to 
,74,400,  and,  as  to  vessels,  this  informant  adds: 

"The  program  adopted  to-day  authorizes  157  new  ships  for 
he  Navy,  00  of  which  are  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  practicable, 
ind'  the  construction  of  the  remainder  lo  be  begun  prior  to 
uly  1,  1010.  The  ships  authorized  are  as  follows:  10  battle- 
hips,  ti  battle-cruisers,  10  scout-cr.uisers,  50  torpedo-boat  de- 
troyers,  0  fleet  submarines,  58  coast  submarines,  1  submarine 
.'ith  Neff  system  of  propulsion,  3  fuel-ships,  2  ammunition-ships, 

hospital-ship,   I    repair-ship,   1    transport,  2  destroyer  tenders, 

fleet  submarine  lender,  2  gunboats. 

"Of  this  number  the  following  are  lo  begin  at  once:  Four 
attle-ships,  4  battle-cruisers,  4  scout-cruisers,  20  torpedo-boat 
estroyers,  30  coast  submarines,  1  fuel-ship,  1  ammunition-ship, 

hospital-ship,  1  gunboat. 

"The  amount  carried    toward   the  66  ships   is  $110,726,160. 

he  total  cost  of  the  whole  program  of  156  A-essels  is  estimated 

$588,180,570,  leaving  to  be  appropriated,  $477,454, 410." 

For  official   information  in   this  matter  we   may   turn    to   the 
itemenl    to   the   press  by   Secretary  Daniels,  in   which    he  said 

part: 

The  eight  capital  ships — four  dreadnoughts  and  four  battlc- 

:,  users — to  be  constructed  at  once,  will  carry  the  heaviest   guns 

d  will  surpass  any  capital  ships  yet  constructed  by  any  nation. 

'Probably  the  best  way  to  understand  the  (rue  significance 

•the  three-year  building  program  authorized  is    to  slate  that 

| construction,  together  with  the  other  ships  authorized  under 

llsOtt'fi  Administration,  will  cost  $655,289,806. 

1'In  order  to  show  the  increase  in  recent  years  I  have  exatn- 
'1  the  record  since  1900,  and  it  shows  thai  the  total  cost  of 
•  al  craft  authorized  in  the  quadrennial  period  is  as  follows: 
ring  the  MoKinley-Roosevell  lour  years.  8107.000,042;  dur- 
the  Roosevelt  four  years,  $83,192,938;  during  the  Taf t  four 
$127,747,113;  during  the  Wilson  Administration,  So.V>.- 
',806.    t  give  the  total  authorizations  by  each  Administration." 


>  feature  of  the  debate  on   the  bill   was   the  opposition  of 
wesentative  Claude  Kitcbin,  Democratic  leader  of  the  House, 

>  is  quoted  in  Washington  dispatches  as  follows: 

I  denounced  (his  building  program   two  months  ago  and    I 


can  not  see  any  difference  now.  If  it  was  wrong  then  it  is 
wrong  now,  and  more  so,  because  since  then  two  great  naval 
Powers  have  lost  KM), (XX)  tonnage  each  in  battles. 

"I  tell  you  that  we  are  now  in  second  place  among  the  navies 
of  the  world.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  enormity  of  this 
program.  It  increases  within  three  years  by  more  than  $120,- 
000,000  the  construction  program  of  all  the  nations  on  earth 
for  ten  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War.  And 
yet  you  say  that  (his  country  is  not  crazy;  that  we  are  sane, 
and  conservative.     By  this  action  you  are  taking  to-day  you 
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I  SHOULD  WORRY  I 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

make  the  United  Stales  in  dollars  and  cents  the  greatest  militar- 
istic naval  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

The  New  York  Commercial  (Kin.)  gives  credit  to  Represen- 
tative Kitchin  for  "obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  himself,"  but  thinks  he  "certainly 
occupies  an  anomalous  position  when  he  opposes  an  Adminis- 
tration  for  which  he  speaks  when  an  Administration  measure 
is  before  the  House."  In  approving  (he  Senate  naval  increases, 
we  learn  from  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.  Rep.),  (he  national-defense  program  is  virtually  com- 
pleted, and  the  appropriations  are  "far  in  excess  of  those  ever 
before  voted  by  this  Government  in  time  of  peace,"  and  we 
read  thai : 

"The  national-defense  bills  passed  provide  for  expenditures 
aggregating  $637,344,000,  divided  as  follows:  Army,  8267,000,- 
(KM);  Navy,  $315,000,000;  fortifications,  825.718,000;  military 
academy,  $2,238,000;  Army  and  Navy  deficiency,  827,558,000; 
total,  $637,344,000." 

Vasl  as  this  sum  is,  .-.ays  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  it 
is  not  (oo  much  lo  spend  for  the  sense  of  security  which  an 
enlarged  Army  and  Navy  will  produce  in  the  public  mind,  and 
this  journal  adds: 

"We  have  witnessed  in  Europe  (he  worthlessness  of  treaties 

and  the  futility  of  arbitration  courts.  We  have  been  taught 
that  in  the  present  slate  of  civilization — or  perhaps  of  barbarism 
— we  an-  dependent  for  our  safety  upon  our  demonstrated  ability 
lo  proteol  our  rights  and  resist  aggression.  It  is  idle  (o  say 
that  no  one  is  challenging  our  rights,  that  no  nation  is  con- 
templating aggression  at  our  expense.  Thai  s,,rt  of  talk  is 
beside  the  mark.  Our  rights  have  been  challenged  in  the 
past;  we  have  been  threatened  with  aggression.  What  has 
occurred  may  occur  again.  The  recognition  of  that  liability 
by  the  people  of  the  United  states  has  been  somewhat  belated, 
but  it  is  slill  timely  enough  lo  make  (he  future  reasonably 
secure." 
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WESTERN   WOMEN'S   DRIVE 
DEMOCRACY 

NOTHING  MORE  FOOLISH  in  political  strategy  can 
be  imagined,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)  than  the  action  of  the  National  Woman's 
party  at  Colorado  Springs  on  August  11,  in  pledging  itself  to 
Avork  in  the  twelve  equal-suffrage  States  to  defeat  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President.  Other  Democratic  papers  are 
equally  severe,  while  a  daily  of  no  political  leaning,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  regrets  that  this  organization 
has  done  something  to  "discredit  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
with  reasoning  people."  The  Record  thinks  that  it  may  be  too 
much  like  attaching  importance  to  these  "misguided  women, 
who  are  novices  in  politics,"  to 
point  out  the  folly  of  arousing 
the  antagonism  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  by  opposing  it 
in  a  Presidential  campaign;  still, 
it  would  remind  them  that  if  they 
are  to  get  the  franchise  through 
a  Constitutional  amendment, 
they  must  have  the  support  of 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans. An  amendment  proposed 
must  receive  the  votes  of  "two- 
thirds  of  both  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  then  must  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States."  If  thirty  of  the  present 
forty-eight  States  are  opposed 
to  a  suggested  change,  it  can  not 
be  made,  and  The  Record  re- 
marks that  there  are  sixteen 
Southern  States  which,  for  pure- 
ly local  reasons,  are  strongly 
opposed  to  extending  the  suffrage 
to    women.     Of    the    remaining 

thirty-two  States,  the  Democrats  control,  at  a  low  estimate, 
fully  a  third,  wherefore  this  journal  concludes  that  it  is  "politi- 
cal idiocy"  to  excite  the  enmity  of  such  a  powerful  party 
through  "threats  to  oppose  in  the  few  sparsely  settled  States 
where  women  now  vote."  The  resolution  of  the  National 
Woman's  party  thus  sharply  criticized  is  reported  by  the  press 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  present  Administration,  under  President 
Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party,  has  persistently  opposed  the 
passage  of  a  national-suffrage  amendment,  and 

"Whereas,  Each  of  the  other  national  parties,  either  by  their 
platform  or  through  their  candidates,  are  pledged  to  the  passage 
of  a  Federal  amendment  enfranchising  women,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  first,  That  the  National  Woman's  party,  so  long 
as  the  opposition  of  the  Democratic  party  continues,  pledges 
itself  to  use  its  best  efforts  in  the  twelve  States  where  women 
vote  for  President  to  defeat  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  eleven  States  where  women  vote  for  members 
of  Congress  to  defeat  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  Congress. 

"Resolved,  secondly,  That  we  congratulate  the  Progressive, 
Prohibition,  and  Socialist  parties  upon  the  definite  stand  which 
they  have  taken  in  their  indorsement  of  suffrage  for  women  by 
national  action. 

"Resolved,  thirdly,  That  we  commend  the  position  of  the 
1  .''publican  candidate  for  President,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  for 
'lie  unequivocal  stand  which  ho  has  taken  for  human  liberty 
by  his  indorsement  of  suffrage  for  women  by  national  action, 
and  assure  him  of  our  appreciation  of  his  statesmanlike  position." 

The  decision  of  the  National  Woman's  party  in  the  West, 

are  informed  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 

York   Times,  i-  approved  by  suffragists  in  the  capital,  and  he 

'i'1""      Miss    Lucj    Burns,  vice-chairman  of  the  Congressional 
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Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  as  saying  that  this  movement  will 
"receive  the  hearty  support,  both  moral  and  financial,  of  women 
throughout  the  whole  country,"  because — 

"The  Democratic  party  has  for  four  years  treated  with  open 
contempt  the  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
They  have  not  only  opposed  a  Federal  suffrage  amendment,  but 
have  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  discu'st  and  voted  on  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

"President  Wilson  opposed  the  Federal  suffrage  amendment 
without  giving  it  due  consideration,  in  the  first  place;  and 
now  continues  his  opposition  through  sheer  unwillingness  to 
admit  a  bad  error  of  judgment  and  tactics. 

"Women  will  certainly  not  return  to  power  a  party  that  has 
denied  them  justice." 

On  the  day  following  the  conference  of  the  National  Woman 

party  at  Colorado  Springs,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  addrest  a  letter  on 
equal  suffrage  to  the  Jane  Jeffer- 
son Democratic  Club  of  Denver, 
which  the  press  quote  in  part,  as 
follows : 


YOU  TAKE  IT 

/whether  you   j 

\  WANT   IT  OR   / 
\     NOT 


WILL   IT   COME   TO   THIS? 

— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald 


"Both  great  political  parties 
of  the  nation  have  in  their  recent 
platforms  favored  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  women  through 
State  action,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  their  candidates  can  con- 
sistently disregard  these  official 
declarations.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  the  declaration  of  my 
own  party  in  this  ma'tter  effectual 
by  every  influence  that  I 
can  properly  and  legitimately 
exercise." 

Further,  he   stated   that  wo 
man's  part  in  the  progress  of  thi 
race  is  "as  important  as  man's, 
that    "suffrage    and    service  g' 
hand  in  hand,"  and  that  the  "  wa 
in  Europe  has  forever  set  at  res 
the  notion  that  nations  depen 
in  times  of  stress  only  upon  their  men."     Critics  of  Mr.  Hughe 
who  take  him  to  task  for  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  Susan  I 
Anthony  Federal  amendment,  may  find  his  defense  in  a  speec 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  August  14,  in  which  he  is  quoted  1 
the  New  York  World  correspondent  in  part  as  follows: 

"Feeling  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  know  my  person 
position  in  respect  to  the  proposed  Federal  amendment,  I  to< 
early  occasion  to  state  it.  I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possibl 
altho  the  matter  was  not  mentioned  in  the  platform,  to  i 
through  a  political  campaign  with  my  views  upon  that  questii 
concealed.  I  had  no  desire  to  conceal  them.  I  had  long  ent< 
tained  them. 

"I  think  the  question  is  one  which  should  be  settled  for  t 
entire  country,  and  settled  as  speedily  as  possible;  and,  the; 
fore,  while  I  did  not  propose  to  attempt  to  add,  and  could  t 
add,  to  the  platform  of  my  party,  I  stated  my  personal  c( 
viction  that  the  amendment  should  be  submitted  and  .ratifiec 

The  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  charges  President  Wilson  hi 
self  with  disregarding  the  Democratic  platform  declarations 
regard  to  the  single  term,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
civil-service  rule,  in  regard  to  waste  and  extravagance  in  put 
appropriations,  in  regard  to  toll  exemption  for  American  cos 
wise  traffic  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in  vane 
other  particulars,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  platform  declarations  have  me< 
absolutely  nothing  to  him,  except  now  and  then,  as  in  thefl 
of  woman  suffrage,  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  cover  up  his  | 
reason  for  opposing  some  project.  He  put  himself  on  recor(( 
this  respect  early  in  his  Administration,  when  he  declared 
'a  party  platform  is  not  a  program.'  His  real  reason  for  op! 
ing  woman  suffrage  is  because  the  solid  South  does  not  wan  ; 
but  he  lacks  the  consistency  and  the  sincerity  to  admit  this ta 
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UEOKUK   W.    NOItUIS. 


CHARLES   E.    LOBDELL.  W.   8.    \     SMITH. 

THE    FEDERAL   b'AKM-LOAN    BOARD. 


II  lltlil.lt  r  u\    II   K 


rhe  Democratic  New  York  World  is  particularly  critical  of  tho 

publican  Presidential  candidate  because,  in  order  to  got  the 

10,000  women  votes,  be  proposes  that  "tbe  Constitution  of 

tj  United  States  shall  he  put  ou  the  auction  block,  and  that 

I    legislatures  of  States  that  represent  a  minority  of  the  popu- 

shall  regulate  the  suffrage  in  the  domestic;  affairs  of  States 


H 


i  represent  a  majority  of  the  population." 


FARM-LOAN   ACT   UNDER   WAY 


•  i 


r 


HE    MAGNA   CARTA  of  American  farm  finance," 

one  enthusiastic  advocate  calls  tbe  Federal  Farm-Loan 

AH,  which  was  treated  in  these  pages  under  the  dale 

2i),  when  even  some  of  its  stoutest  opponents  admitted 

it   might  have  good   results  if   its  control  were  entrusted 

real"  representatives  of  the  farmers.     Since  then  the  Presi- 

has  appointed  a  Farm-Loan  Board  of  four  members,  with 

Sectary  of  the  Treasury    McAdoo  as  ex-officio  chairman,  and 

•   arn  from  the  press  that  they  are  making  a  journey  covering 

l'h<  country     from    Maine    to    California    to   establish    Federal 

m  banks,  and,  as  a  Washington   correspondent   of   the    New 

Vol    Times   relates,  to   "determine    the   best   means   of    placing 

e  advantages  of  the  system,  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmers." 

'  'complish  this,  a  close  study  of  farm  conditions  and  farm- 

loa:  means  will  be  made  in  each   Stale,  and    witnesses  at  the 

a  jigs  will  advise  the  board  as  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers, 

Mctent  to  which    they  expect  to  use  the  system,  and  present 

'!   Ities  in  obtaining  credit  on  farm  mortgages,  together  with 

e  >st  of  loans,  including  interest  and  commissions. 

Iitlus  connection    we    read    in    The   American    Agriculturist 

Me  York)  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  farm-loan  act  should 

'I gradual  lowering  of  farm-mortgage  interest-rates  through- 

ie  country,"   and   it  claims   that  the   measure  is  •'rich   in 

ilities  of  good  to  every  farmer,"  and  especially  to  those 

Bed   long-term    loans.      As  to   the  members  of    the  board. 

s  uirnal    believes    that    the\    are   all    "practical    men    closely 

Win  with  farmers  and   their   needs."     They  are  Mr.  George 

rris,  of  Philadelphia,  Loan   Commissioner  and  executive 

ludge  Charles   E.  Lobdell,  of  Croat   Bend,  Kan.;    Capt. 

w>Uin  s.    \.  Smith,  of  Sioux   City,   Iowa,  and    Mr.  Herbert 

,-)||>«'  of  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  \'a.,  and  The  American   Agricul- 

'ts  forth  their  qualifications  as  follows: 

Lobdell  has  had   extensive   experience  in   farm-loans 
J  sis.  where  he  is  president  of   the  First   National   Bank 
•  Bend  and  a  string  of  Kansas  banks  which  make  exten- 
ds to  farmers.     He  is  a  lawyer  of  prominence  and   has 


of  Qj 

sive 

been 


Bank  . 


•esident   of  the  Kansas   Bar   Association  ami   the   Kansas 


Association. 


George 


W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has 


had  an  extensive  experience  in  bond  investments.  Jle  is  a 
director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  Captain 
Smith  is  engaged  in  large  farming  operations  in  western  Iowa, 
where  he  is  also  connected  with  the  Stock  Yards  National  Bank 
in  Sioux  City,  which  transacts  millions  of  dollars  of  business 
with  farmers.  He  is  a  student  of  rural  credits  for  many  years 
and  an  authority  on  farm-loans.  Herbert  Quick  is  widely  known 
to  farmers  as  a  student  of  rural  credits  and  a  farm-paper  editor.' 

For  a  less  optimistic  point  of  view  about  these  men,  we  may 
turn  to  The  Financial  Age  (New  York),  which  says  that  "not 
much  can  be  said  one  way  or  the  other"  as  to  the  personnel 
of  the  board  because  "none  of  the  appointees  has  any  special 
reputation  as  a  financial  expert."  Mr.  Lobdell,  we  are  told,  has 
been  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  "but  his  experience  in  banking 
extends  only  five  years  back,  altho  he  is  said  to  have  had  an 
extensive  experience  in  farm-loans.''  Yet  this  journal  admits 
that  lie  has  been  "remarkably  successful"  as  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  and  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  in  his  new  and  wider  field  "he  will  not  fail  to  measure 
up  to  President  Wilson's  confidence  in  his  abilities."  Mr. 
Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  The  Financial  Age  goes  on  to  say,  has 
no  doubt  acquired  much  valuable  knowledge  of  investments 
as  member  for  some  years  of  a  private  banking  firm  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Then,  having  been  a  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  advise  his 
fellow  directors  as  to  policies  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  new  system.  Captain  Smith  is  described  as 
an  expert  in  farm  practise,  and  as  possessing  a  broad  knowledge 
of  farm  conditions  throughout  the  country,  while  Mr.  Quick 
is  said  to  be  a  student  of  rural  credits,  and,  as  former  editor  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  must  be  well  known  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, "altho  liis  qualifications  for  his  new  office  are  not 
quite  so  apparent  to  the  financial  community."  After  all,  how- 
ever, "perhaps  when  the  members  of  the  board  begin  to  wrestle 
with  the  intricacies  and  complexities  of  the  land-bank  scheme, 
the  country  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  their  abilities." 
according  to  this  journal,  which  adds: 

"That  these  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  of  test- 
is apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  law  itself,  which  is  a  most 
complicated  affair,  and  one  which  will  require  no  end  of  study 
to  unravel  its  mysteries. 

"One  of  the  innumerable  pitfalls  which  beset  the  course  of 
the  new  system,  and  the  one  above  all  others  which  must  1" 
avoided  if  the  plan  i-  to  prove  the  financial  success  the  Admin- 
istration hopes  for.  is  the  danger  of  permitting  the  Federal  land- 
banks  to  encroach  upon  the  business,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
of  State  institutions.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  gift  of  proph- 
ecy to  foresee  the  time  when  competition  of  the  fiercest  sort  will 
mark  the  relations  between  the  Federal  land-banks  and  the 
thousand^  of  small  State  banks  which  have  heretofore  controlled 
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the  great  bulk  of  the  country's  farm -loan  business.  This  means 
I  hat  sooner  or  later  the  country  banks  will  find  it  expedient 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  whole  land-bank  scheme  on 
I  he  ground  that  it  provides  for  an  unwarranted  exercise  of 
Federal  power  in  the  several  States.  If  this  test  ever  is  made, 
it  will,  without  doubt,  make  an  end  of  the  system.  In  th<^ 
meanwhile  the  experiment  will  have  a  free  field  and  the  nation 
will  have  another  opportunity  of  figuring  up  the  cost  of  what 
obviously  is  a  mere  vote-catching  device." 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Farm-Loan  Act,  the 
above-quoted  American  Agriculturist  explains  that  it  author- 
izes farmers  in  any  school  district,  township,  or  county  to  or- 
ganize their  own  club  through  which  to  borrow  money  at  rea- 
sonable rates  on  long-time  and  easy  terms  of  repayment  upon 
the  security  of  first  farm  mortgages.  Ten  or  more  persons,  we 
are  told,  who  are  the  owners  or   about  to  become   the   owners 


of  farmland  qualified  as  security  for  a  mortgage  may  form 
such  a  national  farm-loan  association,  and  The  American 
Agriculturist  adds: 

"Membership  may  be  denied  and  a  loan  rejected  by  the 
directors.  In  this  way  the  farmers'  own  local  borrowing  society, 
called  a  National  Farm-Loan  Association,  may  control  its  mem- 
bership in  the  interest  of  responsible  farmers,  bona-fide  settlers, 
and  actual  workers  upon  or  cultivators  of  the  farms  proposed 
to  be  mortgaged.  Thus  speculators  in  land,  non-resident  land- 
holders, landlords  who  own  simply  to  let  out  their  iand  to  ten- 
ants, or  other  persons  who  are  not  bona-fide  farmers,  may  be 
excluded. 

"Furthermore,  the  Federal  land-bank  has  the  right  to  reject 
the  application  for  a  loan  from  any  association  for  any  member 
of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  land-bank  could  reject  a  loan  which 
had  'got  by'  the  local  branch  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  land- 
bank  such  loan  were  for  purposes  foreign  to  the  act." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Probably  the  highest  explosive  in  Europe  is  Maximilian  Harden. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Hughes  should  abandon  trying  to  be  "human."  He  should  be  just 
natural. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Too  bad  there  is  no  national  convention  to  stop  the  favorite-son  move- 
ment at  Verdun. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Have  primaries  eliminated  the  wicked  bosses  or  are  the  wicked  bosses 
eliminating  the  primaries? — New  York  Sun. 

One  advantage  a  baseball-player  has  over  a  railroad  man  is  that  it 
takes  three  strikes  to  put  him  out. —  Washington  Post. 

Agent  Buying  Munitions  Here  for  Venezuela. — Headline.  Probably 
merely  preparing  for  a  Presidential  election. — New  York  World. 

The  shade  of  Moses  must  look  down  with  keen  interest  upon  the  latest 
Sinai  expedition  that  is  followed  by  a  line  of  water-pipes. — Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

Marquis  Okuma  says  it  was  not  Commodore  Perry,  but  a  Russian 
envoy,  that  opened  Japan.  But  we  were  speaking  of  the  front  door. — 
Boston  Herald. 

The  followers  of  Hughes,  who  agree  that  it  is  a  crime  to  give  offices 
to  pay  political  debts,  undoubtedly  base  their  hopes  wholly  on  the  ground 
of  fitness.- — Newark  News. 

Apparently,  when  a  German  drops  a  bomb,  he  hits  only  women  and 
children,  while  an  Allied  aviator  can  throw  one  into  a  crowd  and  never 
touch  a  soul  except  soldiers  in  uniform. — Indianapolis  Star. 

After  these  political  orators  finish  the  campaign  and  are  all  through 
telling  the  public  what  they  really  think  of  one  another,  they  shouldn't 
complain  if  a  lot  of  lis  fail  to  vote  for  any  candidate. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

Max  Harden  is  unpopular  in  Germany,  Shaw  is  unpopular  in  England, 
Romain  Rolland  is  unpopular  in  France — the  offense  of  each  being  that  he 
is  un willing  to  believe  that  the  present  enemies  of  his  country  are  altogether 
iniquitous,  altogether  deserving  of  complete  destruction,  root  and  branch. 
A  man  pays  for  bis  ability  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  by  losing  out  in 
his  own  voting  precinct. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


Mr.  Wilson  now  learns  how  it  feels  to  bo  held  to  strict  accountability  - 
Boston  Transcript. 

When  President  Wilson  acts,  that  is  Words.  When  Mr.  Hughes  tauV 
that  is  Deeds. — New  York  World. 

We  are  inclined  to  predict  that  the  European  struggle  will  end  througl 
lack  of  a  quorum. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Allies'  "big  push"  seems  to  have  deteriorated  into  a  series  of  sti: 
nudges. — Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

No  one  ever  knows  how  many  art-treasures  a  village  possesses  until  i 
has  been  effectively  bombarded. —  Washington  Post. 

Well,  anyway,  when  Pershing  does  come  out  of  Mexico,  be  will  lea\e 
pretty  good  auto-road  behind  him. — Memphis  News  Scimitar. 

Bread  and  milk  may  be  going  up,  but  the  price  of  at  least  one  essenti 
of  life — the  small  motor-car — has  been  again  reduced. — Baltimore  N< 

If  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  been  nominated,  he  would  have  had  Presidn 
Wilson  under  suspicion  of  stealing  Fords  by  this  time. — Columbus  Oh 
State  Journal. 

Austrians  felt  so  secure,  they  opened  beer-gardens  in  some  of  tlv 
trenches.  This  will  probably  stimulate  the  Allies  to  greater  efforts — 2Vi 
York  Evening  Telegram. 

Denmark  may  be  inclined  to  put  enough  of  a  price  on  those  islands 
compensate  her  for  the  embarrassment  she  suffered  at  the  hands  of  o 
Dr.  Cook. —  Washington  Star. 

There  will  be  no  occasion  for  believing  that  the  Allies  are  having  thir 
all  their  own  way  on  the  Eastern  front  until  von  Hindenburg  experien' 
his  first  serious  illness. —  Washington  Post. 

There  are  so  many  campaign  issues  that  Mr.  Hughes  deserves  gn 
credit  for  going  unerringly  to  the  heart  of  things  and  charging  that  I 
Wilson  has  boon  giving  the  Republicans'  jobs  to  the  Democrats. — Gn 
Rapids  Press. 

A  Washington  writer  says  that  the  White  House  lawn  and  groin 
are  in  better  kept  condition  than  they  have  been  before  in  years.  I1 
refreshing  to  find  one  thing  on  which  the  Administration  apparent!: 
not  open  to  criticism.— Minneapolis  Tribune. 


INDUSTRIAL   POSSIBILITY— IK    PEACE    tiVER   OOMES. 


Bradlej   in  the  Chicago  Daily  Nev/s. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


] 


GERMANY'S   PEACE   CAMPAIGN 


NOT    PEACE    BUT    WAP    seems   to   be   the   true  object 
of   the  great    nation-wide    campaign    inaugurated   on 
August  1   by   the  German  "National   Committee  for 
■Securing  an  Honorable  Peace."    This  organization  started  opera- 
ions  in  some  thirty-five  cities  by  holding  meetings  at  which 
I  leakers  of  national  fame  appeared,  and,  from   the  remarkable 
manimity   of    sentiment    shown,    it    would 
« mi  that  it  is  desirable    to  explain  to  the 
leople  the  necessity  for  another  year  of  war. 
his   is    made   clear    by  the  utterances,   at 
<ip/,ig,   of    Dr.    Friedrich    Naumann,    the 
riginator  of  the  Central  Europe  Economic 
'nion  scheme.     He  said: 

'To-day  we  must   face  the  fact  that  our 
■liievcments  so  far  have  not  convinced  the 

limy  that  (he   historic  decision    has  fallen 
our  favor." 

Like  most  of  the  other  speakers,  he  went 
l  to  urge  a  sharper  prosecution  of  the  war 
the  surest  way  to  peace,  and  in  what  some 
the  editors  term  "his  discreetly  veiled 
ea  for  (lie  resumption  of  unlimited  stib- 
arine-warfare,' '  said : 

"We,  in  the  Cerman  fatherland,  believed 

at   a  final   decision   of   the   war  could   be 

ought  about   by  a  particular  blow.     This 

s    essentially    a     military    and    technical 

estion,  but  we  made  almost  a  moral  ques- 

'ii   of  if.     On  the  first   day  of    the  third 

ir  of  war  we  must   be  prepared  to  travel 

still    longer  and    roundabout    road.     We 

ist  follow  our  destiny  in  order  that  we 

y   not    lose    what   we  have  won   by   the 

oio  death  of  so  manv  of  our  sons." 


(Speaking  at   Bochum,    Air.  Georg  Bern- 
ini, editor  of  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung, 
ached    the    same    doctrine    in    still     more 
•  iphatic  terms.     His  view  runs: 


Copyri 


;hted  i>y  tho  Central  News. 

PRINCE   VON  WEDEL, 


"The  (iovcrnment  and  nation  are  one  on  the  proposition  thai 
we  have  no  occasion  for  showing  tender  considerations  toward 
England  and  its  population,  which  is  trying  to  starve  us  to 
death.  But  one  must  not  consider  the  submarine  question  as 
separate  from  all  other  military  and  political  questions.  The 
same  holds  largely  true  in  the  discussion  regarding  sparing  the 
use  of  Zeppelins  against  England." 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  a  re- 
newal of  submarine-warfare  was  given  at 
Stuttgart  by  Professor  Franz  von  Liszt,  of 
Berlin  University,  the  well-known  authority 
on  criminal  law.  In  his  view,  peace  can 
only  come  by  displaying — 

"implicit  confidence  in  the  men  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  German  Empire. 
and  the  sharpened  submarine-warfare  will 
come  in  that  moment  when  the  reasons  for 
its  postponement   cease  to  exist." 

Such  utterances  have  roused  to  fury  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  always  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  extreme  submarine  school. 
It  remarks: 

"The  power  of  judgment  of  these  men 
seems  to  us  to  be  best  characterized  by  their 
reference  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  as  a  reason  for  a  renewal  of 
the  submarine  torpedo.  As  one  of  them  as- 
sures us,  many  of  the  best  men'  are  taking 
up  this  standpoint.  But  has  it  never  dawned 
upon  any  of  these  "best  men.'  and  has  it 
only  been  reserved  to  us  simpletons,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  English  may  have  decided  to 
abrogate  the  Declaration,  which  was  already 
practically  non-existent,  in  the  spirit  of 
provocation;  that  is,  in  order  to  involve  us 
in  submarine-war  and  its  consequences?" 


An  intimate  friend  of  the  Kaiser 
once  a  Governor-General  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  now  president  of  the 
new  German  Committee  for  Secur- 
ing an  Honorable  Peace. 


It  is  understandable  that  at  the  end  of 
second  year  of  the  war  the  desire  for  peace  stirs  more  strongly 
e  e\cr  before  in  all  the  nations,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  in 
many,  despite  our  great  successes  in  the  East  and  West,  altho 
have  not  felt  the  horrors  of  war  in  our  own  land.  The  (ier- 
i  nation  was  ever  peace-loving,  but  love  of  peace  is  not  in- 
djdive  of  weakness  and  quitting. 
Since  we  must  continue  the  war,  if  must  be  carried  on  with 
lie  means  which  our  superiority  in  science  and  in  technology 
es  in  our  hands,  and  without  hesitation,  to  the  end.  (ier- 
iy's  future  invincibility  and  economic  development  must  be 
led  thereafter.  Under  all  circumstances  our  boundaries 
I  l»e  where  our  military  experts  demand,  and,  on  the  other 
1-  Germany's  economic  development  is  onlj  possible  when 
capital  strength  in  relation  to  that  of  England  remains 
eakened.  To  surrender  a  war  of  intensity  means  surren- 
Germany's  economic  future.  We  must  either  collect 
1  iiueninity  in  cash,  or  if,  in  place  of  cash,  we  are  compelled 
a-ks  land,  this  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
hether  one  approves  or  disapproves  of  annexation.  Our 
can  be  reached  if  we  fight  on  with  firm  determination." 

>ferring,  in  his  speech  at    Frankfort,   to   the  controversy 
the    reemployment     of     submarine  -  warfare,    Geheimral 
'''  Mob  von  Payer,  the  Wurttemberg  statesman,  said: 

submarine-warfare 
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'lie  best  thing  about   the  fighl  over  the 
that  it  is  gradually  losing  its  intensity 


Maximilian  Harden  also  warns  the  nation 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  an  early  peace.  In 
an  article  in  his  paper,  the  Berlin  Zukunfl, 
entitled  "At  the  Tree  of  Disillusion."  he 
lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  peace  over- 
tures must  come  from  the  Allies,  who,  at  present,  seem  to  have 
no  inclination  to  make  them.     He  asks: 

"Is  it  the  enemy  who  wants  peace?  On  a  recent  occasion  in 
the  French  Senate  when  such  sentiments  might  well  have  found 
expression  not  one  single  solitary  voice  was  raised  to  that  end. 
Premier  Briand  never  sat  so  firmly  in  the  saddle;  Joffre's  star 
was  never  more  in  the  ascendent.  The  French  are  meditating 
oxer  the  possibility  of  the  fall  of  Verdun,  but  no  one  dreams 
of  peace.  France  still  believes,  or  believes  again,  in  victory. 
That  this  belief  will  crumble  if  Verdun  is  captured,  or  a  bank 
of  the  Meuse  taken,  or  the  entire  city  falls,  sounds  like  nothing 
but  a  well-meant  and  flattering  fairy-tale." 

Notwithstanding  the  Fact  that  tin  President  of  the  National 
Peace  Committee  is  Prince  von  Wedel.  one  of  the  Kaiser's  most 
intimate  friends  and  a  man  who  would  not  assume  such  a  posi- 
tion without  the  Kaiser's  -auction,  exprest  or  implied,  the  Peace 
campaign  seems  to  have  had  its  own  troubles  with  the  authori- 
ties This  we  gather  from  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  Copenhagen 
National  Tulende,  which  tells  us  that  the  military  governor  of 
the  lYussian  capital  supprest  the  powerful  Berliner  Tageblatt 
for  indorsing  the  movement  and  editorially  advocating  an  early 
peace.  The  police  also  prohibited  Peace  meetings  organized  by 
the  committee  in  Kiel.  Konigsherg,  and  Stettin. 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  PEACE. 

As  the  Germans  imagine  it  will  As  it  actually  will  come  to 


come  to  them. 


them.    .    .    . 
-Novi  Satirikon  (Petrograd). 


THE  HOME  OF  PEACE. 

Be  careful!    Slie  must  not  get  out." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


WHY    PEACE    IS    SHY:     EXPLANATIONS    FROM    RUSSIA    AND    GERMANY. 


GERMANY'S   CIVILIAN   PRISONERS 

INTENSE  INDIGNATION  has  been  aroused  in  England 
at  the  treatment  of  the  British  civilian  prisoners  interned 
at  Ruhleben,  near  Berlin.  The  allegations  are  that  the 
prison  authorities  are  providing  so  inadequate  a  quantity  of 
food  that  their  charges  are  dependent  upon  the  somewhat 
precarious  supplies  they  receive  from  their  friends  in  England. 
This  charge  is  based  upon  highly  technical  official  reports  made 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin,  and 
are  the  result  of  his  personal  investigations.  The  matter  has 
been  discust  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  situation  was  taken  by  Lord  Newton,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  told  the  assembled  peers 
that  he  had  tried  to  remedy  conditions  by  an  exchange  of  civilian 
prisoners,  but  that  Germany  did  not  conduct  such  exchanges 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  According  to  the  London 
Times,  he  said: 

"The  exchanges  which  were  agreed  upon  had  not  been  carried 
out  by  the  German  Government  in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner. 
They  deliberately  retained  men  who  were  entitled  to  be  released, 
and  sent  home  men  younger  and  comparatively  sound,  some  of 
whom,  owing  to  their  character  and  antecedents,  had  to  be 
interned  in  this  country  on  their  arrival. 

"There  were  something  like  4,0(X)  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
at  Ruhleben,  in  a  deplorable  condition,  to  whom  the  German 
Government  refused  to  supply  adequate  rations.  The  German 
Government  knew  perfectly  well,  not  only  from  official  reports 
but  from  private  information,  that  the  treatment  of  German 
civilians  in  this  country  was  absolutely  unimpeachable.  They 
had  absolutely  m>  excuse  for  their  action.  ]\t'i-f  we  had  2o,000 
or  27,(KM)  German  civilians,  and  it  was  obvious  thai  if  we  bad 
chosen  to  retaliate  we  might  have  abolished  all  the  privileges 
these  men  enjoyed,  and  even  then  they  would  have;  been  better 
treated  than  our  prisoners  in  Germany.  We  should  have  been 
amply  justified  in  adopting  this  course,  but  we  had  not  done  so." 

A  graphic  account  of  the  conditions  at  Ruhleben,  which  pro- 
duced threats  of  reprisal  in  England,  is  found  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  contributed  by  one  of  the  exchanged  prisoners.  Me 
says : 

'The  conditions  that  have  led  to  England's  threat  of  retalia- 
tion ■  i  r<  already  in  lull  swing  when  I  left  Ruhleben  on  the  6th 
of  June  Not  only  had  the  meat  become  scarce  and  inferior, 
but  the  potatoes,  too,  had  become  scantier.  The  maximum 
amount  of  meat  allotted  fco  each  prisoner  is  supposed  to  be 
eight  ounces  per  week,  but  this  includes  fat,  bone,  and  gristle; 
and  as  the  meat  is  boiled  up  in,  bits  in  the  soup,  the  man  is  lucky 
who  finds  a  morsel  of  it   in  bis  bowl.      It   was  amusing  to  watch 


the  men  scrutinizing  the  contents  of  their  dinner-bowl  or  'billy- 
can'  as  they  marched  back  from  the  kitchen  to  their  barracks, 
announcing  to  one  another  the  result  of  their  search.  'I  do 
believe  I've  got  some  meat  this  time!'  exclaims  one,  espying 
a  dark  little  solid.  'Don't  be  too  sure!'  cries  out  his  companion, 
'  it  may  be  a  bone — or  a  drowned  fly ! '  Sometimes  small  pieces 
of  meat  that  had  not  been  boiled  in  the  soup  were  served  out. 
but  they  were  invariably  so  hard  and  leathery  that,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  chew  a  bite,  a  man  would  fling  his 
portion  into  the  waste-barrel." 

The  London  Lancet,  perhaps  the  foremost  English  medical 
journal,  discusses  Dr.  Taylor's  report  in  great  detail  and  provides 
us  with  this  significant  table: 

"In  the  following  table  the  Ruhleben  diets  are  compared 
with  ordinary  standards  of  living: 


Carbo- 
hydratr 


English  laborer 

( rerman  farm-laborer  (Ranke) 

Standard  diet  for  a  man  of  moderate 

activity 

Military  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany 

Ruhleben  diet  before  reduction 

Diet  actually  taken  when  increased  by 

food  left  by  other  prisoners  receiving 

supplies 

Ruhleben  diet  sincr  reduction 

Reduced  diet  when  increased  lit/  food  left 

by  others 


Calories 

Protein 

184 
143 

Fat 

71 
108 

4,()()ti 

2.X20 
2,700 
1,580 

100 
80 
59 

100 
29 

12 

2,72.r. 
1,220 

98 
39 

24 
6 

1,9.30 

55 

10 

570 

7SS 

360 

.r>0( 
30S 


523 

1,1(1 


"Such  a  diet,  both  as  regards  its  heat  value  and  its  constit 
uent  foodstuffs,  is  wholly  inadequate.     If   doubled   it  would  b 
barely  sufficient.      Even  when  the  food  not  eaten  by  more  for 
tunate  prisoners  is  added,  it  appears  that  a  civilian  in  Ruhlebei 
living   on    the   camp   food — and   there   were  2,070  such — couli 
only  get,  1,930  calories  a  day,  with  55  grams  of  protein  and  1 
of  fat.     This  might   prevent   starvation  if  it  were  in  a  suitabl 
form,   but    it    is   not.      Fat,   sugar,  and   vegetables  are  not  su] 
plied.      Further  deductions   must,    therefore,   be   made  for  foo 
which  is  unpalatable  or  not  digestible.     It  is,  indeed,  too  cles 
that   a  large  number  of   the   interned  civilians  are   not  gettin 
enough  to  eat." 

Some  of  the  English  papers  have  suggested,  but  vrftfaoi 
adducing  the  slightest,  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  supplies  sei 
from  England  do  not  reach  the  prisoners.  The  Kdlnisci 
Zeitung  indignantly  repels  this  charge  and  says: 

"That  Germany  intentionally  allots  the  English  civili; 
prisoners  at  Ruhleben  less  than  half  the  provisions  arriving  1' 
them  is  an  odious  supposition  for  which  the  British  (iovernmei 
is  certainly  unable  to  furnish  any  proof. 

"That    restrictions    in    maintenance   allowances   to   priBone 
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"Well,  children,  luok  at  my  sackful  of  con- 
scripts!  You'll  soon  get  all  the  necessary  can- 
non-fodder."    .     .     . 


"I  must  pass  them  through  the  sieve, 
then  what  remains  is  yours." 

BRITAIN'S   ARMY    OF    MTLLTOXS. 


Goofl-by.  I  have  done  my  share." 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


become  necessary  with  time  can  not  excite  surprize.  England's 
blockade  aims  at  starving  us.  We  meet  it  by  adapting  our- 
-  to  the  available  supplies.  If  it  comes  to  starving,  if  it  is 
desired  so  to  call  the  necessary  and  possible  reduction,  it  is  quite 
natural  to  us  that  subjects  of  a  country  which  desires  to  starve 
us  should  starve  first.  Every  complaint  about  that  is  ridiculous, 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  protect  ourselves  against  reprisals." 


FRANCE   PRAISES   BRITAIN'S   ARMY 

Tl  I E  LITTLE  BRITISH  ARMY,  as  it  existed  before  the 
War,  has    gone   forever;    little  was  left  of  it  after  the 
retreat  from  Mons,  and  war's  attrition  has  reduced  that 
little  band  till  now  only  a  few  hardy  old  veterans  are  left  to 
4iffen  the  ranks  of  the   new  army  that  Lord  Kitchener's  grim 
tifluenoe  brought  into  being.    Two  years  ago  the  members  of  this 
lew    army    were    clerks,  school- 
eachers,  coal-miners,  men  about 
own,  and    even    clergymen,    all 
'I   whom   seemed    destined  to  a 
ife   of    purely    civilian  activity. 
\i    Kitchener's   call   these   men 
<1  lo  the  colors  and,  accord- 
i  Premier  Asquith,  an  army 
!'  some  5,000,000  men  had  been 
reated   before  conscription    was 
itroduced  into  England.    Under 
ie   acid    lest    of    the    trenches. 
iese   new    soldiers  seem  lo    ha\  e 

town  themselves  strong  enough 
i  withstand  the  attacks  of  their 
erman  adversaries,  who  are 
lmittedly  better  trained.  In 
te  Berliner  Tageblati  Major 
orahl  pays  them  an  indirect 
•mpliment,  when,  commenting 

1  I  heir  recent  advance,  lie  says 
al    they    foughl    less   well  than 

e  war-seasoned  veterans  of 
"ance.    French  opinion  is  unan- 

'OUS  in  praise  of  these  new 
iops,  many  of  whom  are  under- 
ing  their  "baptism  of  lire"  in 
o  advance  on  the  Somme.    The 

t'is  II ii ma ii ih   says: 

The  energy  and  determina- 


COURAGKOUS    MKITA1X. 


The  resl  of  the  Entente  has  a  mighty  hard  job  getting  the  British 
lion  Into  barracks. 

— ■©  Simplicissimus  .Munich  . 


tfon  of  Britain's  now  army,  which  has  thrown  the  best  German 
troops  into  confusion  on  the  north  of  the  Somme,  disposes  of  the 
old  doctrine  that  long  training  in  barracks  is  necessary  to  make 
a  soldier." 

Another  influential  Paris  organ,  the  Petit  Journal,  writes: 

''Britain  has  the  right  to  be  proud  of  the  results  achieved  by 
her  soldiers,  whom  a  few  days  back  the  Germans  affected  to 
consider  a  negligible  quantity.  In  several  engagements  they  have 
beaten  the  6Ute  of  the  Oerman  Army." 

In  his  paper,  the  Paris  L' Homme  Enchaine,  Mr.  Clemenceau 
pays  tribute  to  the  British  troops  in  these  words: 

"The  British  troops,  previously  despised  by  William,  are  now 
giving  his  generals  a  sample  of  their  strength,  before  which,  in 
the  long  run,  the  Bochc*  will  have  to  turn  tail.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  British  Army  has  got  the  better  of  all  the  Boch< 
counter-attacks,  and  the  magnificent  success  of  the  little  Army. 

now  grown  big.  has  already 
made  the  invader  feel  the  first 
effect  of  a  military  force  upon 
whose  intervention  he  had  not 
reckoned. 

The  thing  that  has  most 
aroused  French  admiration  is 
the  way  the  British  havt  im- 
provised a  new  artillery,  perhaps 
thi»  most  technical  of  all  the 
military  arms.  Commandant  de 
Civrieux,  writing  in  the  Paris 
Mot  in,  says: 

"The  brand  new  British  artil- 
lery has  straightway  shown  it- 
self the  equal  of  the  oldest  and 
most  tried.  The  sureness  of  its 
aim  and  the  concentration  of  its 
rapid  tire  guarantee  the  total 
destruction  of  its  objective,  level- 
ling trenches  to  the  ground  and 
overwhelming  the  defenders. 

"The  great  British  Army, 
alt  ho  it  has  been  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  lessons  which 
the  present  war  has  taught,  is 
none  the  less  the  true  descendant 
of  the  old  bulldog  spirit,  the 
source  of  the  most  famous  Brit- 
ish victories  in  days  gone  by. 
This  army  appears  on  the  scene, 
well  trained  and  powerful,  at  the 
moment  when  Germany  is  begin- 
ning to  count   her  last  reserves." 
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STATE-RIGHTS'    COMPLEXITIES    IN    INDIA 

STATE  RIGHTS  WORRY  the  British  administrators  of 
India  even  more  than  they  do  our  Federal  authorities, 
for  the  maharajas,  rajas,  and  nawabs,  who  are  at  present 
serving  with  the  British  forces  in  several  theaters  of  war,  and 
the  others  who  have  been  sending  troops  and  contributing  to 
the  war-chest,  at  times,  cause  many  an  anxious  moment  to 
British  statesmen.  We  learn  from  a  book,  "The  King's  Indian 
Allies:  The  Rajas  and  Their  India,"  recently  issued  in  London, 
by  Mr.  St.  Nihal  Singh 
— the  well-known  Sikh 
writer — that,  owing  to 
the  States  belonging  to 
Indian  rulers  being  sur- 
rounded by  British  dis- 
tricts, almost  "every 
question  known  to  inter- 
national law  and  ethics 
is  liable  to  arise  from 
this  propinquity,  sup- 
plying food  for  thought, 
anxiety,  wonderment, 
humor,  and  gossip."  He 
goes  on  to  say: 

"This  juxtaposition 
of  India  of  the  British 
and  India  of  the  rajas 
raises,  for  the  Indian 
rulers,  the  problems  of 
maintaining  their  pres- 
tige, powers,  and  privi- 
leges, and  preserving 
their  States  in  their  in- 
tegrity. At  the  same 
time  it  forces  the  British 
to  consider  how  to  up- 
hold their  authority  • 
against  a  possible  com- 
bination of  rajas  who 
might  become  ill  dis- 
posed toward  them  — 
fortunately,  an  unlikely 
contingency,  as  proved 

by  the  European  War  of  1914-15.  The  British  are  also  im- 
peded by  necessity  to  ponder  how  they  may  keep  the  means 
of  communication,  trade,  commerce,  and  justice  from  suffeiv 
ing,  because  all  India  is  not  under  one  administration. 

"To  avoid  clashing,  there  must  be  a  definite  understanding 
between  the  two  sets  of  rulers.  The  exigencies  of  the  modern 
civilization,  which  is  being  introduced  all  over  India,  make  con- 
stant readjustment  of  such  arrangements  an  imperative  necessity. 
With  the  best  of  good-will,  contention  is  bound  to  arise  in 
matters  relating  to  communication,  travel,  customs,  excise,  the 
extradition  of  criminals,  the  policing  of  the  frontiers,  the  de- 
limitation of  boundaries,  the  military  strength  of  the  rajas, 
their  relations  with  one  another,  their  connection  with  the 
outside  world,  and  their  spirit  and  attitude  toward  the  British. 

"The  questions  thus  arising. are  complicated  by  th<'  fact  that 
at  present  no  board  of  arbitrators,  composed  of  both  elements 
exists  to  settle  them.  As  matters  stand,  the  British  alone  sit 
in  judgment  over  disputes  to  which  they  themselves  form  a 
party,  while  one  or  more  rajas  constitute  the  other." 

The  writer  adds  that  the  rajas  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  much 
trouble  for  the  British.     He  explains: 

"A  spirit  of  compromise  regulates  their  relations,  and  gener- 
ous impulses  on  both  sides  make  settlements  possible. 

"If  the  world  but  knew,  it  would  unstintingly  praise  the 
statesmanship  employed  in  India  in  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
governmental affairs.  The  Indians  and  the  Britons  engaged 
in  this  work  are  diplomats  of  the  highest  order.  Many  of  them 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  embassy, 

"...    fi  appear-  to  me  thai  the  good-will  that  they  (the  rajas 

i  Hi''  British)  cherish   for  one  another  is  based   upon  the  fact 

thai  each  is  convinced  thai   the  other  is  serving  an  important 

purpose  in  i  he  scheme  of  Indian  evolution.     In   the  dominions 


INDIA'S  GRAND  OLD  FIGHTER. 

The  central  figure,  Major-General  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  is  a  Raja  of  the  Rajas,  and 
has  led  Indian  troops  in  every  campaign  in  which  they  have  fought  since  1878. 
He  resigned  the  throne  of  the  State  of  Idar  to  his  eldest  son,  in  order  to  act  as 
regent  of  the  State  of  Jodhpur  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew.  To  Sir  Pertab's 
right  is  the  Raja  of  Rutlam,  another  of  his  family;  to  the  left  is  his  youngest  son. 
Sir  Pertab  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  troops  at  the  front. 


of  the  rajas,  Indians  are  initiating  and  carrying  on  important 
political,  social,  and  economic  experiments,  while  in  British 
India  Britons  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  same  end.  In 
this  manner  the  genius  of  both  finds  full  scope.  They  can  com- 
pare notes,  and  each  can  benefit  from  the  efforts  and  successes, 
and  even  gain  experience  from  the  failures,  of  the  other." 

The  British  have  found  the  rajas  a  tower  of  strength  during 
their  crises.  Many  of  them  fought  for  them  in  the  Tirah 
campaign  of  1897,  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India,  and  in 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  in  China,  of  1900-01.  Sixteen  of  them 
have  been  fighting  during  this  war.     One  of  them,  the  Nizam 

of  Hyderabad,  gave  a 
donation  of  $2,000,000 
in  a  lump  sum  to  the 
British  war-chest,  and 
another,  the  Maharaja 
of  Mysore,  gave  $1,- 
650,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  author  explains 
that  the  British  do  not 
.permit  the  rajas  (with 
the  exception  of  the 
ruler  of  Nepal)  to  have 
any  official  communica- 
tion with  one  another 
or  with  the  outside 
world.  They  "do  not 
go  out  of  their  states 
for  travel  in  India,  or 
abroad,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  British 
Government."  They 
have  no  ' '  criminal  plen- 
ary jurisdiction  over 
Europeans,  Ameria 
and  Anglo-Indians 
(formerly  known  as 
Eurasians,  which  term 
aptly  indicated  their 
mixed  origin),  settled  in 
their  states,  and  "can 
not  employ  Europeans  or  Americans  without  the  expres- 
permission  of  the  British."  They  must  cede  land  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  British  agent  (whom  they  must  receive)  and 
his  military^  guard,  for  British  cantonments  and  garrisons, 
and  for  railways  and  telegraphs.  The  important  Indian  rulers, 
however,  have  lull  powers  to  govern  their  own  states  and  sub- 
jects.    To  quote  Mr.  Singh: 

"They  impose  and  collect  taxes.  They  meet  the  expenditun 
incurred  by  them  to  maintain  their  civil  administration,  muitar; 
establishments,  and  households.  They  protect  life  and  pro]) 
erty,  administer  justice,  hang,  imprison,  or  pardon  criminals 
and  reclaim  delinquents.  They  enact  and  codify  laws.  The? 
guard  the  health  of  their  subjects,  put  down  epidemics,  an< 
improve  sanitation.  They  diffuse  knowledge.  They  foste 
agriculture,  industry,  art,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  fight  faniin 
and  scarcity.  They  build  and  repair  public  works — roaA 
bridges,  railways,  telephones,  irrigation-canals,  tanks,  executiv 
and  judicial  offices,  and  educational,  medical,  and  other  in 
stitutions.     They  promote  representative  institutions." 

The  Indian  writer  is  greatly  annoyed  that  the  British  refer  t 
the  Indian  monarchs  as  "princes"  and  "chiefs,"  and  not  a 
"kings."  He  points  out  that  these  terms  are  not  dignifiec 
and  that  "they  fail  to  convey  an  idea,  of  the  true  role  of  tti 
rajas  which  is  that  of  administrators,  not  of  grandees. 
According  to  the  writer's  calculation,  850,000  square  miles  « 
India  (or  nearly  one-third  the  area,  of  the  United  States)  an 
78,000,000  Indians  (or  more  than  four-fifths  Hie  population* 
the  United  States)  are  under  Indian  rule.  Yet  he  sayS  tbl 
the  world  believes  that  all  India  belongs  to  the  British. 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


THE   UNPREJUDICED   STUDY   OF   ALCOHOL 


I 


'  WOULD  SEEM   that  if  ever  a  chemical  substance  had 
received  thorough  and  scientific  study,  that  substance  is  al- 
cohol. Yet,  probably,  ninety-nine  words  out  of  every  hundred 
that  have  been  written  about  it  have  been  inspired  by  prejudice, 
mi  one  side  or  another,  rather  than  by  an  attempt  to  get  at 
and  slate  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth.     That  alcohol  is  a  food, 
in  I  he  sense  that  it  may 
supply  energy,  tho  not 
in  the  sense  I  hat  it  may 
it    tissue,    was    de- 
monstrated   by   Profes- 
sor At  water  many  years 
igo.      Does    this    fact 
nake  the  general  use  of 
Icohol  desirable?     Ap- 
>arently,     neither      its 
■lends  nor  its  foes  have 
roubled    to    find    out. 
very    lover    of    truth 
lust    rejoice    that    the 
futrition  Laboratory  of 
le  ( 'arnegie  Institution 
as  taken  up  this  prob- 
ni  and  presumably  in- 
nds  to  follow  it  to  a 
lish.    The  Laboratory 
is    adopted    what    it 
Us  an  "alcohol    pro- 
tin"    for    immediate 
idy,  with  special  ref- 
ince   to    the    psycho- 
jrical  effects  of  moder- 
nises on  man.     The 
>gram  is  described  by 
Francis    G.    Bene- 
<|t,  in  an  address  given 
1  ore   the    New  York 
-kdemy   of  Medicine, 
ajl  printed  as  a  lead 


WHERE   ALCOHOL  IS  STUDIED   WITHOUT   BIAS. 

Interior  of  the  special  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Labora- 
tory in  Boston,  where  the  psychological  effects  of  alcohol  are  being  investigated  by 
Drs.  R.  Dodge  and  W.  R.  Miles  on  a  purely  scientific  basis. 


article  in  Science  (New  York,  .June  ;>()).  It  would  appear 
l  altho  Dr.  Benedict  admits  the  food-value  of  alcohol  ho 
ies  that  any  recent  investigations  show  true  "stimulating" 
on  on  its  part,  except  so  far  as  accelerating  the  action  of 

heart  may   be  deemed  such.     In  all  other  respects  it  is 
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g  but  a  depressant,  no  matter  how  small  the  dose.  If 
wants  to  utilize  alcohol  as  a  source  of  energy,  therefore,  he 
t  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  the  depression  of  his  nervous 
3s.  But  these  are  questions  to  be  solved  by  the  series  of 
stigations  which  are  being  carried  on,  not  to  prove  this  or 
,  but  to  Hud  out-  precisely  what  effects  alcohol  has  on  man's 

i cities,  whether  good  or  bad.  Dr.  Benedict  says: 
Ucohol  in  not  too  large  doses,  taken  by  the  mouth,  is  un- 
itedly burned  in  the  body  and,  in  this  burning,  gives  off 
which  replaces  equivalent  energy  ordinarily  derived  from 
-  or  body  substance.  This  has  been  absolutely  demon- 
edby  Prof essor  Atwater  and  his  associates  with  the  respira- 
calorimeter  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
scientific  proof  of  the  important  role  that  moderate  doses 
.'ohol  may  play  in  the  human  energy  economy  finds  verifi- 
0  in  the  masterly,  statistical  studies  of  Armand  (iautier  in 
1  ■  who  has  shown  that  there  are  certainly  several  million 
a  who  regularly  receive  in  their  daily  diet  somewhat  more 
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energy  in  the  form  of  alcohol  than  they  do  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tein. What  has  been  demonstrated  of  the  French  is  probably 
true  of  many  others.  Thus  we  see  that  a  physiological  study 
of  alcohol  is,  on  abstract,  scientific  grounds,  essential  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  materials  regularly  ingested  which 
serve  as  the  sources  of  energy  to  the  body. 

"Altho  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  have  long  been  studied 

in  a  systematic  manner, 
alcohol  in  recent  years 
has,  in  spite  of  the 
agitation  regarding  its 
moral,  economical,  and 
sociological  importance, 
received  but  scant,  ir- 
regular attention  in  a 
relatively  few  scientific 
laboratories.  With  re- 
gard to  its  physiological 
action  there  exist  much 
speculation  and  a  mini- 
mum of  verified  facts. 
This    condition    should 

be  reversed 

"As  the  outcome  of 
two  extended  foreign 
tours,  when  the  general 
subject  of  physiological 
and  psychological  re- 
search on  alcohol  was 
discust  with  many  scien- 
tists, it  became  evident 
that : 

"1.  Alcohol  investi- 
gations are,  as  a  rule, 
undertaken  with  diffi- 
dence, owing  to  the  fact 
that  relatively  few  in- 
vestigators can  afford 
the  time  or  funds  neces- 
sary to  make  the  obser- 
vations sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  extended  to 
meet  the  stringent  re- 
quirementof  criticswho, 
while  frequently  un- 
scientific, are  invariab- 
ly captious. 
"2.  Objectivity  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  alcohol  is  as  rare 
as  uncontaminated  scientific  evidence. 

"A.  Interpretations  of  the  results  of  alcohol  investigations 
made  outside  of  tin-  source  of  experimental  evidence  have  been 
usually  so  confused  by  preconceived  ideas  of  the  reader  as  to 
lead  to  the  most  divergent  interpretations  of  one  and  the  same 
collection  of  data.  In  general,  an  interpretation  has  been  the 
resultant  of  scientific  record  plus  the  personal,  ethical  opinions 
of  the  reader,   with  the  last-named   factor  usually  playing  the 

controlling  role 

"The  rapid  advances  itv  physiological  research,  especially  in 
the  study  of  the  energy  factors,  both  by  direct  and  by  indirect 
calorimetry,  the  availability  of  physiological  instruments  of 
precision,  such  as  the  string  galvanometer,  sphygmomanometer, 
electrical  resistance-reoording  thermometer,  and  appliances  for 
the  study  of  muscular  work  on  an  accurate  lmsis.  and  an  ade- 
quate technique  for  certain  psychophysiological  observations- 
made  it  seem  feasible  for  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  to  begin 
a  study  of  this  general  question,  with  the  idea  of  using  its 
resources  and  staff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  all  but  the 
most  captious  of  critics  of  the  reliability  of  the  data  if  not,  in- 
deed, of  the  legitimacy  of  the  interpretation  of  results 

"In  this  program  for  experimental  researches  on  alcohol,  the 
effect   of  only  moderate  doses  is  considered,  since  the  effect  of 

excessive  doses  with  final,  complete  narcosis  is  obvious 

"Furthermore,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  those  points  which,  in 
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previous  alcohol  investigations,  had  been  most  severely  attacked. 
Thus,  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  size  of  the  dose,  the 
character  of  the  subject  experimented  upon,  the  question  of 
repeated  versus  single  doses,  the  method  of  administration,  i.e., 
by  mouth  and  by  rectal  enema,  the  time  relations  between  the 
ingestion  of  alcohol  and  of  varying  foods  as  well  as  during 


A   CLAWLIKE   SUBSTITUTE    FOR    V   HAND 
Compare  this  de\  Ice  with  tlif-  artificial  band  shown  in  the  nexl  column. 


fatigue,  and  the  importance  of  securing  adequate  controls  or 
base-line  measurements.  This  last- point  was  especially  em- 
phasized, for  in  an  alcohol  investigation  controls  play  as 
important  a  role  as  do  the  alcohol  experiments.' 

With  regard  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  Dr. 
Benedict  tells  us  that  the  special  investigator,  Dr.  Dodge,  has 
already  shown  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  slow  up  the 
reflexes,  raise  (he  "sensory  thresholds"  (make  sensation  more 
difficult),  and,  in  short,  interfere  with  processes  that  can  not  be 
controlled  voluntarily.  The  higher  processes,  since  they  can 
be  controlled,  are  apparently  not  so  much  affected.  In  some 
cases,  however,  control  is  lessened  or  removed.  For  instance, 
after  a  subject  has  learned  to"  hold  his  eyelid  open,  without 
winking,  when  a  motion  is  made  toward  it,  a  dose  of  alcohol 
make-  it  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  winking.  This  is  appar- 
ently, in  simple  form,  a  case  of  the  wider  fact,  well  known  to 
all,  that  alcohol  weakens  the  hold  that  a  man  has  over  himself, 
"loosens  his  tongue,"  and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  "behave." 
Dr.  Benedict  concludes: 

"It  will  doubtless  be  considered  of  enormous  practical  sig- 
nificance that  in  none  of  our  data  have  we  any  indication  of  the 
pure  facilitation  effect  of  alcohol.  ( 'ontrary  to  the  theory  of 
Kraepelin,  we  not  only  found  no  facilitation  of  the  motor  proc- 
esses, but  the  depression  of  the  simplest  forms  in  the  h'nger- 
and  eye-movements  seems  to  he  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
effects  of  alcohol.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
pulse  acceleration,  the  general  neuromuscular  depression  may 
be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on   organic  efficiency,      ft    is,    however,   of   vital    importance  in 

eking  to  transfer  ^he  results  of  such  laboratory  demonstra- 


tions as  have  been  here  reported  to  a  general  consideration 
of  alcohol  on  industrial  efficiency  to  recall  that  the  higher  cen- 
tral processes  by  reason,  we  believe,  of  autogenic  reenforcement 
showed  the  least  effect.  Industrial  processes  are  by  no  means 
solely  confined  to  motor  coordination,  and  I  must  emphasize 
that  the  data  of  this  report  may  not  be  uncritically  applied  to 
industrial  situations.  More  complex  processes,  such  as  type- 
writing, which  seem  to  apply  more  directly  to  industrial  envi- 
ronment, are  being  studied,  and  their  various  factors  analyzed 
by  my  colleague'  Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles,  experimental  psycholo- 
gist of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory.  It  is  only  upon  the  basis  of 
such  analysis  that  justifiable  conclusions  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  mental  and  physical 
demands  of  industrial  environment." 


AN  EFFECTIVE  ARTIFICIAL  HAND 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  an  artificial  hand  that  shall  be 
capable  of  natural  movements  and  of  the  exertion  of 
strength  through  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm is  noAV,  apparently,  approaching  very  near  solution,  owing  to 
the  investigations  of  two  Swiss  professors,  Dr.  Sauerbruch,  a 


A  LIFELIKE  ARTIFICIAL  HAND. 

The  upper  picture  shows  how  tlio  hand  is  stmt  witli  the  forearm 
bent.  Below,  on  the  reader's  left,  is  shown  (lie  method  of  attach- 
ment. In  the  third  picture  the  wearer  is  bending  the  arm  with  the 
hand  open.    The  forearm  muscles  control  the  fingers. 


surgeon,  and  Dr.  Ktodola,  a-  professor  of  mechanics,  both  0 
Zurich.  The  problem  has  two  parts,  a  physiological  ono— -<■'' 
adaptation  of  the  muscles  to  the  artificial  fingers,  and  a  m< 
chanical  one     the  construction  of  an  artificial  hand  that  shall  b 
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as  strong  and  as  capable  of  varied  motion  as  the  real  one. 
Professor  Sauerbruch  relates  his  experiences  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Medizinische  Klinik  (Vicuna],  part  of  which  we 
translate  below.  Despite  the  progress  already  made  and  the 
still  greater  progress  likely  in  the  immediate  future,  he  warns  us 

a,  I  the  outset:  that  the  patient's  own  skill,  as  developed  by 
practise,  will  remain  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  use 
of  artificial  limbs.     Says  Dr.  Sauerbriich: 

"Of  all  limbs,  the  most  delicate  is  of  course  the  hand,  and  the 
most  arduous  problem,  consequently,  is  to  impart  natural 
movement  to  artificial  fingers.  Even  the  artificial  hand  of  the 
oewesl  model,  with  its  electrical  springs,  and  so  on,  lacks  the 
spontaneous  faculty  of  seizing  objects. 

"We  have  had  heretofore  no  surgical  or  mechanical  solution  of 
the  problem.  When  I  returned  from  the  front,  I  met  by  chance 
Dr.  Stodola,  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  Poly  technical  In- 
stitute of  Zurich.  He  suggested  the  possibility, of  constructing  a 
normal  hand,  provided  t  lie  surgical  part  of  the  problem  could  be 
satisfactorily  solved.  I  immediately  began  to  experiment  with 
various  animals  and  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
possible,  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  to  preserve  in  the  re- 
maining sinews  and  muscles  sufficient  plastic  strength  for  pur- 
poses of  motion.  After  this  I  operated  on  human  bodies,  and 
finally  on  six  wounded  soldiers,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

"That  the  operation  may  be  successful,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  sinews  and  muscles  to  be  used  be  sufficiently  re- 
tracted. The  formation  of  a  solid  arm-stump  is  also  of  great 
importance.  The  problem  is  both  surgical  and  physiological, 
and  every  case  demands  individual,  careful  treatment.  If  the 
operator  proceeds  too  soon,  he  may  lose  all  chances  of  success. 

"After  1  had  published  Professor  Stodola's  and  my  own  first 
results,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1899  an 
Italian  surgeon,  Dr.  Vanghetti,  had  described  the  theoretical  and . 
experimental  basis  of  tin*  process,  and  had  given  to  the  world 
his  further  researches  in  a  monograph,  published  in  1906.  After 
fhis,  Professor  Ceci,  of  Pisa,  made  three  successful  operations. 
To  my  great  surprize  I  found,  in  the  course  of  my  own  investiga- 
tions, that  as  far  back  as  1867  Larrey  had  proposed  to  us<  the 
muscles  of  the  stump  to  impart  motion  to  an  artificial  hand. 
To  come  down  to  our  own  time,  a  Hungarian  physician,  Dr. 
Nagy,  suggested,  in  1915,  that  in  the  loss  of  single  fingers,  the 
sinews  might  be  energized  by  enveloping  them  with  skin.  Pro- 
fessor Korte  also  has  written  me  that  he  lias  experimented 
successfully  on  a  Russian  invalid,  using  the  sinews  of  a  fore- 
arm-stump for  the  \i\  ideation  of  an  artificial  hand. 
.  "The  Prussian  War  Department  placed  at  my  disposition  a 
military  hospital  at  Singen,  and  here  our  success  was  beyond 
expectation,  so  far  as  the  surgical  end  of  the  operation  was 
concerned.  We  found,  for  instance,  that  in  a  plastically  trans- 
formed forearm,  by  shortening  its  muscles  by  1  '  ■_>  to  2  inches,  a 
lifting  force  of  22  pounds  may  be  developed.  The  flexing 
muscles  of  a  forearm-stump  perform,  on  an  average,  a  work  of 

2  to  3  foot-pounds.  The  fear  that  these  wonderful  results 
might  be  but  temporary  has  not  been  justified.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  constant  use  the  strength  of  the  artificial  hand  grows. 
"The  technical  part  of  the  problem  has  a  long  and  successful 
history  behind  it.  .  .  .  Relying  partly  on  the  experiments  of  his 
predecessors,  Professor  Stodola.  constructed  his  hand,  whose 
fingers  are  put  in  motion  through  a  set  of  pulleys.  The  transfer 
"i  force  to  the  single  fingers  does  not  depend  upon  the  position  of 

their  neighbors.     Thus   it    is   possible   to  embrace  completely 

objects  of  any  shape,  the  lingers  being  able  to  conform  to  the 
irregularity    of    the    surface. 

"We  have,  of  course,  to  admit  that,  so  far,  most  of  our  arti- 
ficial hands  have  been  constructed  with  an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  that  limb,  and  are  therefore 
practically  useless  for  the  new  purpose.     Henceforth,  surgeon, 

physiologist,  and  technician  will  have  to  work  together. 

"  In  brief,  in  view  of  the  results  so  far  obtained,  I  am  justified  in 
making  the  statement  that  tin-  surgical  pari  of  the  problem  can 
be  considered  solved,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course 

ol  lime,  the  technicians  will  satisfactorily  sohe  their  part  of  the 
task  also. 

"Almost  every  trade  develops  its  own  hands.  Thus,  the 
weaver,  after  losing  his  arm.  is  again  able  to  work,  if  he  can.  at 
will,  open  and  close  two  hooks  modeled  after  thumb  and  fore- 
linger,  this  motion  being  necessary  to  tix  properly  the  treads  at 
tiie  weaving-loom.  With  the  new  method  we  are  confident  that 
we  shall  solve  this  problem  of  vocational  differentiation. 

"And  let  us  not  forget  the  psychological  result.  Bow  happy 
our  invalids  will  be  in  regaining  their  former  appearance!" 


DEATH  OF  THE  APOSTLE  OF  LONG  LI  I  I 

r 

ELIE  METCHNIKOFP,  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
Paris,  noted  for  many  scientific  theories  and  discoveries, 
but  best  known  to  the  public  for  lib  persistenl  view-*  that 
human  life  is  capable,  of  great  lengthening,  died  in  Paris  on  July 
15.  He  was  born  in  Kharkof.  Russia,  on  .May  15,  bS4o,  wa.s 
educated   in    Germany   and,   after   holding   a    chair   in   Odessa. 


£lie  metchxikoff. 


Russia,  resigned  to  take  up  research  work.  In  1888  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  an  associate  of  Louis  Pasteur,  the  great  French 
scientist;  and  in  1S95  he  became  subdirector  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  In  1908  he  was  awarded  a  Nobel  medal,  and  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death  the  Albert  medal  was  conferred  upon 
him  for  his  investigations  into  the  cause  of  immunity.  Altho 
he  had  strenuously  upheld  the  theory  that  what  we  call  death 
"from  old  age"  is  premature,  and  that  a  normal  man  should 
live  to  be  150  years  old.  he  died,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  dates 
given  above,  at  less  than  half  thai  age.  Says  the  writer  of  an 
appreciative  biographical  and  critical  notice  in  The  Lancet 
(London,  July  '_''_'  i : 

"To  Metchnikoff  we  owe  the  first  serious  attempt  to  explain 
the  resistance  of  the  body  to  bacteria]  invasion.  Setting  aside 
the  crude  and  speculative  views  put  forward  by  Pasteur  and 
Cham  can.  who  regarded  the  animal  body  as  a  mere  culture  me- 
dium for  the  growth  of  microorganisms,  which  flourished  in  it 
until  the  necessary  pabulum  was  exhausted  or  their  own  products 
choked  them.  Metchnikoff  formulated  tin-  conception  of  an 
active  bodily  defense  finding  its  mechanism  in  the  functions  of 
I  he    leucocytes.      Panum    and    Roser    had    previously    suggested 

that  bacteria  might  be  ingested  by  these  cells,  but  to  Metchnikoff 
is  due  the  entire  development  of  the  idea  that  leucocytes  pos- 
sesi  as  a  normal  function  the  power  of  digesting  and  destroy- 
ing foreign  particles  and.  among  them,  the   invading  parasitic 

organisms 

"Metchnikoff  was.  by  up-bringing,  a  biologist,  and  his  views 
were  naturally  founded  upon  a  long  series  of  patient  studies 
on  the  lower  forms  of  life,  enabling  him  to  trace  the  phagocytic 
process  from  the  lowliest  up  to  the  most  specialized  members  of 
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the  animal  kingdom.  The  central  fact  of  his  theory  could 
readily  be  verified  by  any  one,  and  the  theory  of  phagocytic  de- 
fense immediately  gained  a  wide  acceptance.  At  that  time,  the 
properties  of  the  microbe  were  but  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  had  not 
entered  any  one's  mind.  During  the  fifteen  years  which  followed 
Metchnikoff's  first  announcement  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  the  fluid-elements  of  the  blood  gradually  accumulated.  The 
bactericidal  power  of  the  blood-serum  was  first  noted  by  Foder 
and  expounded  by  Buchner  in  his  alexin  theory  in  fundamental 
antagonism  to  Metchnikoff's  views.  Pfeiffer's  enunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  bacteriolysis,  in  1894,  paved  the  way  for  Ehrlich's 
comprehensive  study  and  for  a  very  wide  acceptance  of  the 
theory  which  ascribed  the  dominating  influence  in  the  body's 
defense  to  the  fluid-elements  of  the  blood. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  recent  history  how  these  two  apparently 
widely  divergent  views  can  be  harmonized  in  a  theory  of  the 
resisting  powers  of  the  whole  blood  as  a  complete  tissue,  on  which 
the  symmetrical  modern  structure  of  immunity  is  being  firmly 
built  up." 

The  following  estimate  of  Metchnikoff's  work  and  its  value  to 
science  is  from  an  editorial  in  The  Evening  Po.s/  (New  York, 
July  17) : 

"That  Metchnikoff  was  an  able  and  unwearied  scientist;  that 
as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  he  helped  apply 
the  organization  under  him  to  the  really  significant  problems  of 
modern  medical  investigation;  that  certain  of  his  discoveries  were 
of  direct  benefit  to  mankind,  everybody  knows.  .  .  .  Since  his 
association  with  Roux  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
commanding  old  men  of  his  field,  one  to  be  thought  of  with 
Poincare,  Haeckel,  and  Virchow.  .  .  .  Even  his  highly  debatable 
speculations  have  been  recognized  as  offering  fruitful  impulses 
to  investigation,  and  as  tending  to  broaden  scientific  horizons. 
What  has  not  been  generally  recognized  is  that  his  impulse  to 
creative,  as  opposed  to  plodding,  scientific  thought,  made  him 
also  one  of  the  minor  philosophers  of  our  time,  as  Poincare, 
Ostwald,  Haeckel,  and  Wallace  are  philosophers — if  not  in  the 
speculative,  in  the  scientific  sense. 

"The  direct  basis  of  his  later  thinking  lay  in  his  theories  of  the 
spread  of  the  scientific  spirit,  of  the  widening  observance  of  the 
rules  of  sound  health,  of  the  development  of  reason  and  human 
equality— and,  above  all,  of  the  possibility  of  greatly  increased 
longevity.  From  the  purely  medical  standpoint,  his  ideas  about 
old  age  attracted  exaggerated  attention.  He  believed  that  the 
chief  hope  for  improvement  in  the  health  of  mankind  now  lies  in 
the  conquest  of  the  non-infectious  diseases — gout,  diabetes, 
arteriosclerosis,  cancer,  nephritis,  and  so  on.  Many  of  these 
diseases  he  thought  traceable  to  the  immense  number  of  microbes 
that  people  our  intestines,  and  especially  the  microbes  of  putre- 
faction. Denying  Pasteur's  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  these 
microbes  to  nutrition,  at  least  for  adults,  he  believed  that  their 
place  might  profitably  be  taken  by  the  addition  of  artificial  fer- 
ments to  food.  Especially  should  the  three  main  microbes  of 
putrefaction  be  as  far  as  possible  eliminated,  for.  in  feeding  in  the 
intestines,  they  secrete  dangerous  poisons.  The  acidity  pro- 
duced by  lacteal  ferments  he  considered  effective  in  preventing 
the  germination  of  such  microbes,  especially  when  taken  for 
months  and  years.  Hence  came  his  recommendation  of  the  use 
of  pure  lacteal  cultures,  of  the  form  common  in  the  curdled 
milk  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  carefully  served  in  sterilized 
milk  or  sugared  bouillon.  Since  he  thought  that  intestinal 
microbes  played  a  large  part  in  the  general  exhaustion  of  the 
organism,  as  well  as  in  producing  specific  diseases,  he  was  as- 
sured that  lactic  ferments,  with  abstention  from  raw  or  unclean 
food,  would  gradually  prolong  human  life. 

"But  this  prolongation  of  life  was  to  Metchnikoff  only  a  chief 
element  among  many  by  which  human  existence  of  the  future 
would  be  a  far  richer  lot  than  now.  No  'meliorist'  had  more 
definite  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  to  man's 
well-being.  His  book  on  'Human  Nature'  was  an  original  series 
of  illustrations  of  man's  failure,  as  yet,  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
necessary  natural  surroundings.  He  based  his  optimistic 
philosophy  on  the  consideration  that  if  what  he  called  the  period 
of  'life  zest'  could  be  greatly  extended,  it  would  be  much  more 
worth  while,  from  both  the  individual  and  the  social  standpoint, 
to  live.  This  period  of  full  adult  health  he  regarded  as  limited  to 
twenty  years,  but  felt  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
in  time  expand  to  forty  or  sixty.  So  far  as  his  thought  was 
based  on  biological,  bacteriological,  and  psychological  theories, 
many  scientists  pronounced  it  highly  dubious.  Carrel,  for 
impli  pointed  out  the  obvious  slowness  with  which  medicine 
advance     the  reluctance  of  men  to  act  upon  sound  principles  of 


health,  the  dependence  of  the  careful  upon  the  careless,  and  the 
probable  inevitability  of  decay  in  old  age. 

"But,  however  untenable  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Metch- 
nikoff, however  radical  some  of  his  beliefs,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  startling  theories  were  one  expression  of  the  qualities  that 
made  him  great.  He  combined  a  wide  range  of  vision  with  the 
ability  to  apply  himself  closely  to  single  problems;  and  his  benl 
for  philosophy  was  related  to  the  imagination  necessary  to  his 
best  work." 


THE  LICKING  OF  POSTAGE-STAMPS 

THOSE  WHO  ENJOY  the  prospect  of  transferring  to 
their  systems  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  germs  may  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  common  custom  of  moistening 
stamps  by  licking  them  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  effect  this 
result.  Of  fifty  stamps  recently  tested  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  only  two  were  free  from  germs.  No  germs  of 
actual  disease  were  found,  but  the  result  shows  plainly  that  the 
gum  on  the  stamp  is  a  favorable  place  for  bacteria,  and  that 
when  disease  is  about,  its  bacterial  messengers  Avould  be  very 
likely  to  gather  there.  If  one  could  examine  the  stamp  and  tell 
by  sight  whether  the  bacteria  on  it  were  those  of  disease  or 
not,  one  could  then  lick  it  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  As' 
this  is  impossible,  it  is  probably  best  to  stop  licking  altogether. 
This  is  the  course  recommended  by  Dr.  Keilty  and  Mr.  McMaster. 
the  Pennsylvania  investigators,  who  contribute  an  account  of 
their  work  to  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  July  22).  They 
sa\  : 

'The    purpose  of  this   study  was  to  determine   the  normal 
bacterial   Mora  of  postage-stamps,  that  is,  to  get  some  idea  ol\ 
the  general  character  of  bacteria  found  on  stamps  with  especial 
emphasis  in  the  search  for  tubercle  bacilli,   the  colon  group, 
and  diphtherial  forms. 

"The  literature  on  this  subject  is  surprizingly  meager  and 
but  little  record  is  made  of  the  bacteria  of  stamps.  The  subject 
is  usually  approached  from  the  view-point  of  the  spread  ct 
infection  by  the  postal  service  as  a  whole,  the  infection  by  letter; 
and  the  fumigation  of  letters,  and  but  little  record  is  made  o 
infection  by  stamps  or  of  the  bacteria  of  stamps. 

"In  order  to  determine  this,  fifty  stamps  were  bought  it 
various  stores  in  Philadelphia,  including  the  central  office 
branch  offices,  almost  all  the  large  department-stores,  man, 
drug-stores,  and  some  of  the  small  general  stores.  Most  of  th 
stamps  were  bought  from  sheets  and  a  few  (three)  from,  stanif 
books.  The  character  of  the  place  was  noted,  its  general  clean! 
ness,  the  clerk  and  his  appearance,  and  whether  the  stamj 
were  placed  on  the  counter  with  the  change  or  not.  In  almo; 
all  cases  they  were  presented  with  the  glue  side  up,  showir 
that  the  precepts  of  public  hygiene  have  had  this  much  effect. 

The  clerk  was  then  asked  to  place  the  stamp  in  a  sterile  tub 
in  which  it  was  taken  to  the  laboratory.  Of  the  resxdts  obtain* 
by  examining  stamps  obtained  in  this  way,  the  authors  say: 

"The  majority  of  the  stamps  showed  one  or  more  organisii 
but  in  no  single  instance  were  they  found  to  be  pathogenic 
type.     This  does    not  exclude  the  fact  that  under  favoraj 
conditions  certain  pathogenic  types,  which  would  resist  dry] 
1o  a  certain  extent,  might  not  be  carried  on  a  postage-stair 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  proves  the  stamp  to  be  a  carrier 
organisms,  and  these  could  readily  be  transferred  from  one 
dividual  to  another.     This  would  be  of  importance  only  wh" 
the  organism  was  pathogenic.     We  have  in  mind  a  drug-st" 
where  one  of  the  members  of  the  druggist's  family  had  advand 
tuberculosis.  .  .  .  During  busy  times  he  often  served  custom*' 
and  not  infrequently  dispensed  stamps  to  children  who  wo 
immediately  moisten  them  with  their  mouths  and  paste  th» 
to  letters.     A  single  exposure  in  this  case  might  prove  negatt . 
but  the  constant  exposure  in  some  cases  would  undoubted 
end  in  infection 

Conclusions 

"1.  A  study  of  fifty  stamps  obtained  from  as  many  diffei't 
sources,  clean,  dirty,  and  indifferent,  showed  bacteria  in  e^,} 
instance  except  two. 

"2.  With  the  possible  exception  of  two  cases  no  orgai  n 
pathogenic  in  type  was  encountered. 
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"3.  Aside  from  hygienic  reasons,  it  is  clangorous  to  lick  postage- 
stamps  on  the  ground  that  the  slamps  are  bacteria-laden  and 
under  favorable  conditions  might  easily  convey  pathogenic  types, 
(^specially  colon,  diphtheria,  and  tubercle  bacillus 

"4.  Wo  would  therefore  advocate  a  movement  to  have 
installed  in  all  places  dispensing  post- 
age-stamps a  moistening  device  of 
some  type.  This  movement  could  be 
-lulled  with  beneficent  results  in 
I  he  post-offices  of  the  United  Slates 
( lovernmenf." 


A   NEW   SHADOW  - 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

AMETHOD  of  taking  shadow 
pictures  that,  give  outline 
-  and  structure  with  quite 
startling  fidelity  and  clearness  has 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Paul  Lindner, 
a  (lorraan  professor,  and  is  described 
by  1 1 i m  in  Die  Umschau.  We  quote 
from  an  abstract  made  for  The  Scien- 
tific American  Sup  pie  men  I  (New  York, 
luly     29).      These     photographs     or 

bright-shadow  pictures, '  as  they  have 
been  named  by  one  of  the  inventor's 
colleagues,  are  taken  by  parallel   rays 

»f  light,  by  instantaneous  exposure, 
I    100  of  a  second  sufficing.     Says  Pro- 

cssor  Lindner: 


by  a  large  pasteboard  disk  with  an  adjustable  slit;  further- 
more, 1  insured,  by  tin-  use  of  mirrors,  thai  the  light  should  fall 
always  from  above.  These  arrangements  made  it  easy  for  me 
to  handle  the  process  alone.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  plunder 
my  old  herbaria  and  copy  all  the  specimens  of  delicate  structure 

grasses,  etc  1  then  undertook  fresh 
plants,  which  I  placed  in  their  natural 
condition  on  the  gaslight  paper,  !.•., 
without  flattening  them.  I  nexl  pro- 
ceeded to  subjects  possessing  motion, 
such  as  flies,  spiders,  ants,  and  living 
fresh-water  animals,  which  were  placed 
in  a  thin  layer  of  water  in  a  low  glass 
dish  with  as  even  a  bottom  as  pos- 
sible. Finally  I  took  for  subjects 
plate-cultures  of  yeast,  bacteria,  or 
mildew." 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
these  "bright-shadow  pictures"  is  the 
vividness  of  the  appeal  made  to  the 
eye  by  outline  and  structure.  Dr. 
Lindner  explains  this  by  noting  that 
in  the  object  t he  attention  is  involun- 
tarily attracted  by  color  and  super- 
ficial structure,  so  thai  we  fail  to 
perceive  outline  and  essential  struc- 
ture. For  this  reason  we  are  blind 
to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  design 
inherent  in  many  of  the  commonest 
objects.  An  ordinary  chicken  feather, 
for  instance,  is  quite  exquisite  in  its 
delicacy  of  outline.    To  quote  further: 


"I  had  occasion  one  day  to  make 
i  m.crophotograph  of  the  minute 
uiimaleules     thickly      populating     a 

peoimen  of  fermenting  gentian-mash   sent  me  by  my  colleague, 

i'rofossor  Henneberg,  from  the  Engadine.     This  was  soon  done, 

inoe  1   have  acquired  some  skill  in  taking  instantaneous  photo- 

raphfl  of  highly  enlarged  objects.      But   the  animalcules  soon 

resented  a   new    problem.     They  began  to  climb  the  walls  of 

lie  Erienmeyer   flask  in  which   they   were  placed,  forming  the 

tost  beautiful    network    in    their 

mtinual  serpentine  motions.    The 

ipid  alteration  of  form  of  the  net- 

ork  on  the  curved    walls  of   the 

Eisk  made  it  seem  inadvisable  to 

tempt  to  get  an  ordinary  photo- 

aphio  negative  with  the  camera, 

ace  such  a  one  could  not  fail  to 

jek  sharpness  of  definition. 

"Then  I  bethought   myself  of  a 

pying  process  which    I    had   re- 

atedly  employed  in  get  ting  prints 

my  finger-cultures  in  so-called 

)ll-cylinders.'     This  process  con- 

ts  in   wrapping  the  copy-paper 

l»sely   around    the   cylinder   and 

'it  exposing  if  to  the  light  of  the 

Mind-glass  pane  in  the  dark  room. 

t  this  light  would  have  been  too 

ble  for  an  instantaneous  nega<- 

e  of  the  swiftly  moving  aninial- 

es.        1     therefore     placed      the 

llenmeyer  Hask  in  the  rays  of  an 

4  light,  with  an  exposure  of  1/90 

ia  second.  1  had  previously 
'ii  care  to  cut  off  all  side  lights. 
*  very  first  picture  was  entirely 
Beasful,  showing  with  great 
irneas  over  the  whole  surface  of 
gas-light  paper  the  network 
iivs  and  the  separate  wandering 
s    within    their    meshes.      This 

o 


A    "  BRIOHT-SHAnnw       PHOTOGRAPH   OP    \   CHICKEN 
FEATHER. 


moss  was  evidently  the  result 
I  he  fact  that  the  rays  were 
allel  and  not  crossed  by  rays 
n  side-lights. 

1  now  went  a  step  further  and 
aced  the  instantaneous  shutter 


A   VOl  \i;   HOP-YISK. 


"It  is  quite  obvious  that  such 
photographs  as  these  may  be  very 
stimulating  and  helpful  to  artists, 
decorators,  and  students  of  design.  The  author  quotes  a  remark 
once  made  to  him  by  the  famous  German  painter  Lenbaeh, 
that  he  preferred  trees  in  the  winter-time,  before  their  foliage 
had  obscured  ihe  development  and  arrangement  of  bough  and 
branch.  Lindner  remarks,  loo,  on  the  clear-cut  beauty  of  the 
patterned    foliage  thrown  on   the   walks   of  cities    by   overhead 

electric  lights.  These  shadows  are 
thus  beautiful,  surpassing  those 
made  by  the  sun.  precisely  because 
they  are  cast  by  nearly  parallel 
ra.\  s.  Similar  clearness  is  attained 
by  sunlight  only  on  cloudless  days 
and  in  places  where  no  bright  re- 
flex light  is  thrown  by  white  walls, 
etc.  This  explains  why  these 
shadow -pictures  have  a  marked 
advantage  as  to  clearness  over 
those  taken  by  the  camera;  fur- 
thermore, they  escape  the  imper- 
fections due  to  the  unavoidable 
defects  of  glass  lenses. 

"In  taking  transparent  objects, 
however,  such  as  crystals,  cut 
stones,  portions  of  plants  which 
nave  been  made  transparent  by 
this    method,    there  may    be  some 

divergence  of  the  rays 

"When  we  enlarge  the  original 
shadow  -  picture  of  the  chicken 
feather  40-50  times  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  structures  are  re- 
vealed w  Inch  are  completely  hidden 
from  the  naked  eve.  Peculiarly  in- 
struct i\e.  too.  was  the  study  of  the 
microscopicenlargenientof  shadow- 
pictures  of  thin  sections  of  stones. 
Thus  a  great  number  of  parallel 
lines  were  often  shown  in  a  clear 
surface  o\'  the  section  or  'slice.' 
corresponding  to  ihe  cleavage  sur- 
faces of  the  crystal.  Therefore  my 
"bright  -  shadow  piottu-es'  should 
be  looked  at  under  a  lens  or  in  a 
microscope." 


REGNAULT'S  "SALOME 


nr> 


A  PICTURE  THAT  PROMISED  to  cause  something  like 
international  complications  between  France  and  Am- 
-  erica  has  come  finally  to  lodge  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  It  is  Regnault's  "Salome,"  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  George  P.  Baker.  Report 
has  it  that  the  donor  paid  more  than  $125,000  for  the  canvas. 
Upon  its  first  appearance 
in  the  Salon  of  1870  it 
made  a  great  sensation, 
and  tho  its  price  gives  it  a 
certain  sensational  inter- 
est to-day,  coming  among 
us,  "it  creates  less  stir 
now,"  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  points  out, 
"than  it  would  have 
twenty  years  ago,"  be- 
cause "the  school  of  art 
exemplified  in  this  picture 
has  for  the  present  gone 
out."  At  the  time  of  its 
sale  in  Paris  in  1912  there 
was  strong  competition 
for  its  possession,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Louvre 
being  participants,  and 
the  final  success  of  the 
American  bidder,  Mr.  Ro- 
land Knoedler,  brought 
forth  hisses  from  the  au- 
dience. Mr.  Knoedler 
later  offered  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  Louvre  for  the 
price  he  paid  for  it.  A 
public  subscription  was 
started  in  France,  but  a 
sufficient  amount  was  not 
raised,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  and,  early  in  1913, 
the  painting  was  brought 
to  America,  "much  to  the 
disgust  of  French  art- 
lovers,  who  resented  what 
they  called  the  capture  by 
American  dollars  of  an- 
other European  master- 
piece." The  French  peo- 
ple are  said  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  the 
picture  because  of  the 
artist,  who  lost  his  life  in 

the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871.     This  sketch  of  the  picture  and  the 
artist  is  given  in  The  Times: 

'The  picture  was  started  in  1868,  when  Alexandre  Georges 
Henri  Regnault  was  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome,  whither  he  had 
gone  two  years  before  as  the  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome.  It 
was  finished  at  Rome  in  1870,  a  few  months  before  the  artist 
met  death  in  a  skirmish  before  Buzenval  at  the  siege  of  Paris, 
•hmuary  17,  1871.     He  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old. 

In  Regnault's  'Correspondence,'  edited  by  Arthur  Duparc, 
n  is  told  that  the  artist's  first  idea  was  to  make  a  mere  study  of 
the  model,   to  be  called  the  'Study   of   an  African  Woman.' 


Copyrighted  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

A  "  SALOME  "  OP  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

This  painting  by  Henri  Regnault,  the  young  French  artist  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Paris,  now  rests  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 


Then  he  decided  to  add  accessories  and  to  painl  a  picture  of 
'The  Favorite  Slave.'  Afterward  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
'Salome.'  He  wrote  of  draperies,  and  shawls,  and  the  like  thai 
he  utilized  before  he  achieved  his  memorable  final  effect.  After 
its  first  exhibition,  Regnault  was  amused  by  some  of  the  crities, 
who  credited  him  with  philosophical  and  profound  intentions, 
and  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 

"  '1   have  wished,  how- 
ever,   to    express    certain 
things,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have     understood     them. 
Yes,  a  caressing  ferociou:*- 
ness  is  the  foundation  of 
her  nature,   as  she  is,  as 
you  have  perceived,  a  son 
of  tame,  black  panther,  bui 
always  savage  and  cruel.' 
"The  picture  shows  the. 
dancer  at   the  end  of  her 
performance  before  Herod, 
seated,  holding  on  her  la]) 
the  platter  to  receive  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  her  mother  has  told 
her  to  ask  as  the  price  of 
her    dance.      Resting    on 
the  platter,  her  hand  play- 
ing   with    the    hilt,  is    a 
sheathed   simitar.      It  is 
said  that  the   artist  con- 
sidered   placing    on    tht 
platter  the  head  of  Johi 
the    Baptist,   but  he  di< 
not,  and  the  picture  wa' 
sent  to  the  Salon  of  1870 
where     its     success     wa 
instantaneous." 

The  most  famous  d( 
scription  of  the  paintin 
is  that  by  Theophi) 
Gautier,  written  in  1871 
when  "Salome"  was  fir; 
exhibited: 

"  Have    you    never 
summer   entered  a  roo 
with  the  blinds  drawn 
that  the  obscurity  wou 
bring  freshness'-' '  he  wrot 
'  All  is  bathed  in  sleepi 
shadow,  where  the  fori 
are    lost    and    the    cok 
blend  together.    How:". 
a  ray  of  sunlight  has  sli 
in  by  a  crack  and  thro 
its  sharp  light  onapietr 
hung  against  the  wall, 
this    magical    contact  f- 
picture  takes  on  a  strar 
intensity  of  life:   it  sp- 
kles,  it  shines,  it  melts  ii> 
the  light  and  almost  dazzles  one.      In  the  gallery  in  which  i s 
exhibited,  the  'Salome'  of   Mr.  Regnault   produced  this  eff<  • 
It  is  long  since  work  of  this  value  has  been  shown  at  the  Sal , 
and,  when  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Regnault  as  still  a  student  at  p 
Villa  Medici,  one  questions  what  such  a  student  will  be  abl(0 
do  in  time,  when  he  becomes  a  master. 

"  Happily,  there  is  not  in  Mr.  Regnault  what  the  philosopl.'s 
and  the  critics  call  thought;  he  has  but  the  ideas  of  a  pafaf> 
and  not  those  of  a  litterateur,  a  widely  different  thing.  ® 
effects  are  the  effects  of  painting:  contrasts,  combination: « 
color,  lights,  and  shadows,  surprizes  and  delights  of  the  e;s' 
He  gives  you  these  sensations,  this  voluptuousness,  these  /s 
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which  are  of  the  pure  domain  of  sight  and  which  no  other  art  is 
able  to  evoke. 

"A  curtain  of  yellow  satin  of  the  most  startling  effect  tills 
the  background  of  the  canvas.  Here  is  his  theme  propounded. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  developing  it  and  varying  it  without 
destroying  the  harmony,  and  never  has  colorist  chosen  a  more 
difficult  problem. 

"Salome  has  just  finished  her  salacious  dance,  and,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Ilerodias,  her  mother,  she  claims  for  reward  the 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Salome  is  alone  in  the  picture. 
She  is  seated  on  one  of  those  irdaid  stools  on  which  in  the  Orient 
i  are  placed.  The  artist  has  given  her  the  physiognomy 
of  a  strange  character  which  does  not  resemble  the  Hebraic 
type,  and  still  less  the  (Grecian  regularity.  In  Spain  they  would 
describe  her  in  one  word  in  saying  she*  is  muy  gilana,  which  means 
endowed  with  a  bizarre  and  savage  grace  and  a  fascination 
diabolically  irresistible,  even  with  a  touch  of  ugliness;  for  correct 
beauty  is  not  necessary  to  these  charmers.  A  forest  of  coal- 
lilack  hair  in  rebellious  disorder,  all  crumpled  up,  frames  her 
visago  and  falls  in  heavy  locks  on  her  shoulders.  This  black 
note,  violently  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  canvas,  supports 
and  dominates  the  whole  gamut  of  yellows,  and  the  artist  leads 
up  to  it  daringly  by  black  ebony  earrings. 

"In  this  abundant  hair  there   is   something  wild,  barbarous, 
bestial,   that  contrasts  with   the  delicate  and  almost  infantilo 
features,  colored  under  their  amber  pallor  with  a  faint  pinkish 
glow.     The  mouth  has  the  vague  smile,  somewhat  out  of  breath, 
of  the  dancer  after  her  exertion.     The  eyes,  cruelly  and  tran- 
quilly voluptuous,  look  out  and  seem  to  await  the  sign  of  con- 
sent.     Salome  holds  on  her  knees  a  great  platter  of  repousse 
copper,  on  which  is  a  kandjar,  a  great    knife  with  ivory  handle 
aud  a  scabbard  of  red  velvet  with  bands  of  silver.     This  platter, 
in  which  the  head  will  fall,  is  for  her  like  the  tambourine  of  the 
mountebank  after  the  performance,  and  the  Oriental  indifference 
to  human  life  has  never  been  better  painted  than  in  this  girl 
whose  hand  plays  with  the  handle  of  the  kandjar  while  the 
ther  rests  on  her  hip. 
"The  costume  of   Salome  does  not  belong  to  any  epoch,  to 
my  country;  it  is  pure  fantasy,  and  such  as  might  be  arranged 
>y  the  caprice  of  a  dancer  who  wishes  to  please  and  turn  the 
lead  of  the  public.     A  tunic  of  Naples  yellow  is  fastened  at  the 
ight  shoulder  by  a  medallion  of  silver  and  ivory,  leaving  the 
losom   exposed   to   the   breasts.     A   bracelet  of  green  enamel, 
epresenting  a   viper   with  eyes  of  rubies,   encircles  the  arm, 
Vlieate  and  round,  but  a  little  undeveloped  still,  as  is  to  be 
xpected  in  a  very  young  woman.     On  tlie  shoulder  is  thrown 
shawl  of  tender  pink  whose  tint  is  almost  that  of  the  flesh. 
violet  sash  with  large  folds  is  tied  about  her  waist,  forming 
'to  complementary  harmony  with  the  pale  yellow  of  the  tunic,  as 
ie  black  of  the  hair  makes  with  th(5  yellow  of  the  background, 
skirt  of  golden  gauze,  with  luminous  spangles  and  a  white 
tantle  bordered  with  yellow,  thrown  back,  completes  the  mad 
)ilot  of  a  courtezan  and  dancer." 

But  the  fad  that  Theophilo  Gautier  admired  it  "iu  his  softest 
iresses  of  words"  matters  not  to  the  present  generation,  says 
e  \rw  York  Evening  Post,  and  continues: 

"Art,  like  nearly  everything  else,  has  grown  more  strenuous. 
i  i->    field    lias    been    worked    by    intensive   cultivators.     The 
tteral    practitioner    of    the    art    of    painting    is    disappearing. 
'fatness  is  measured  by  intensity  of  feeling,  power  to  move, 
ibrey  Beardsley  still  thrills  the  young  decadent,  and  outdoes 
text   he   merely    hoped   to  decorate.      This   text    itself  hangs 
avy  on  the  spirit  of  posterity  like  the  odor  of  a  tropical  jungle. 
akes  twine  in  and  out  among  the  parasitic   hanging  plants, 
d  death    steals   away    one's   senses   with    mortally   sweet    tra- 
inees    and  over  all  hangs  suspended  in  the  breathless  murk  of 
7  a  dead  moon.     That,  is,   if  you  are  still  young  enough   to 
«•    Wilde    and      Beardsley     seriously.       Regn'ault's     Salome 
)wa  not  these  hectic  climes.     Later  times  may   like   her  all 
better  for  that." 

I  anity  Fair  (New  York)  recounts  this  bit  of  history: 

'Regnault  sold  the  picture  for  $1,000  to  a  dealer,  from  whom 
ira-S  purchased  by  the  Marquise  Carcano  for  82,000.  The 
vas,  officially  assessed  at  $100,000,  passed  under  the  hammer 
'he  Caroano  sale  in  the  Salle  Petit,  1'aris.  May  30,  1912. 
■  sum  of  $30,000  had  been  raised,  with  the  aid  of  Baron 
in  Rothschild  and  others,  to  purchase  the  picture  for  the 
tvre.  Mr.  Roland  Knoedler  did  not  bid  until  it  was  clear 
t  the  subscribed  amount  was  too  low.  The  prize  was  knocked 
D  to  him  at  $96,000  amid  hisses  from  the  crowd." 


OUR    LITERARY  INDEPENDENCE 

NOW  THAT  THE  CONTEXTS  of  the  melting-pot  has 
come  to  separate  into  its  constituent  elements,  the 
question  is  more  and  more  put  of  what  metal  we  be.  A 
writer  in  a  Southern  magazine  sees  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  we  have  grown  less  and  less  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  blood.  For  all  that,  our  nineteenth-century  literary 
worthies — Brown,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Stowe, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Prescott, 
Motley,  Poe,  Lanier,  Stedman,  Harte,  Aldrich,  Clemens,  and 
Howells — were  names  essentially  British  in  sound  save  only 
Thoreau  and  Lanier.  Comparing  this  list  with  familiar  con- 
temporary American  literary  names — Van  Dyke,  Repplier, 
Bynner,  Guiterman,  Cawein,  Roosevelt,  Oppcnheim,  Dreiser, 
Kauffman,  Niehardt,  Knoblauch,  Santayana,  Schauffler,  Viereck, 
Benet,  Hagedorn,  and  !  ntermeyer — the  question  is  asked,  "Is 
our  literature  still  English?  A  writer  in  The  Sevianee  Review 
(July),  H.  Houston  Peckham,  of  Purdue  L  niversity,  recalls  that 
Andrew  Lang  once  "made  so  bold  as  to  regard  our  literature  as 
a  sort  of  colonial  branch  of  English  literature,  belonging  to  the 
same  category  as  the  writings  of  Canada  and  Australia."  He 
takes  Victorian  England  as  the  period  whose  literature  ex- 
presses the  most  quintessential  British  flavor,  with  Tennyson  as 
the  supreme  example  of  "correctness  of  form,  a  spirit  of  scientific 
discovery,  a  tendency  toward  religious  and  philosophical  ques- 
tioning, ...  a  distaste  for  things  ugly  and  repulsive,  a  provin- 
cially  English  mental  attitude,"  and  with  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Eliot  showing  "a  thoroughly  subjective  point  of 
view  (in  contradistinction  to  Continental  objectivism);  an  ac- 
companying tendency  to  intersperse  one's  story  with  philosophic 
moralizing  and  general  'editorial  comment,'  and,  finally  (in  con- 
trast to  relentless  Continental  naturalism),  a  bent  for  tingeing 
all  realism  with  the  idealistic."  Whereupon  ho  addresses  himself 
to  the  query  whether  our  literature  is  still  English  in  character: 

"We  encounter  plenty  of  difficulties;  for  American  literature 
is  so  heterogeneous,  so  sectional,  so  lacking  in  traits  that  are 
peculiarly  national,  that  it  defies  a  comprehensive  definition. 
Nevertheless,  our  \\Titers  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  lakes,  show  a  few  common 
tendencies  so  marked  that  we  have  a  certain  criterion,  after  all. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  New  England  stories  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins- 
Freeman,  the  Southern  stories  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  New 
York  stories  of  Edith  Wharton,  and  the  Western  stories  of  Hamlin 
Garland  and  Owen  Wister.  Their  striking  objectivism  will  be- 
come entirely  obvious  if  we  compare  them  with  Victorian  fiction, 
or  if  we  compare  them  with  the  fiction  of  such  present-da y  En- 
glish writers  as  Mrs.  Ward.  Hewlett,  De  Morgan,  Locke,  and  even 
Bennett.  To  be  specific,  note  the  difference  between  Mrs. 
Wharton's  impartial,  reportorial,  objective  way  of  telling  a  tale, 
and  the  impertinent  comment  which  Thomas  Hardy  makes 
about  the  Immortals  at  the  end  of  'Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles." 
Take  the  gloomy,  oversexed  plays  of  Eugene  Walter,  of  the  late 
Clyde  Fitch,  and  of  numerous  lesser  American  dramatists,  and,  if 
you  woidd  find  an  English  parallel  to  them,  you  will  be  almost 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  problem  plays  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero — who. 
by  the  way,  is  not  a  Briton  at  all,  but  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew. 
Take  the  'challenge1  poetry  of  Louis  Untermeyer,  the  whimsical 
poetry  of  Nicholas  Vaohel  Lindsay  and  John  Hall  Wheelock.  and 
the  futurist  poetry  of  Ezra  Pound  and  all  his  ilk,  and  where  shall 
you  find  anything  approaching  an  English  counterpart?  Where, 
indeed?  Perhaps  in  the  buried  annals  of  Preraffaelitism ; 
possibly,  to  a  small  degree,  in  Masetield,  Yeats,  and  D.  H.  Lau- 
rence; certainly  not  in  such  characteristic  twentieth-century 
English  poets  as  Kipling,  Watson,  Noyes,  Binyon,  Newbolt, 
Drinkwater,  or  Davies." 

Then  the  writer  asks  "if  a  tendency  to  follow  Continental 
methods"  is  necessarily  resultant  from  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
tinental element*  in  our  population  are  becoming  relatively 
stronger  and  stronger  numcricalh  ."     Continuing: 

■"Whether  one  answers  this  question  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, one  can  at  least  assert  that  two  facts  stand  out  side  by 
side:  first,  that  the  American  race  is  much  more  Continental  than 
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it  was  fifty  years  ago;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  is  true  of 
American  literature.  The  first  of  these  two  facts  is  a  matter  of 
simple  figures;  and,  as  regards  the  second — it  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  for  instance,  that  Hawthorne's  Arthur  Dimmesdale  is  far 
more  English  in  temperament  and  in  attitude  toward  life  than 
is  Theodore  Dreiser's  Frank  C  alder  wood.  And  further  support 
for  this  point  will  be  found  in  what  I  have  already  indicated  re- 
garding the  essentially  English  characteristics  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  such  nineteenth-century  American  writers  as  Cooper, 
Simms,  Parkman,  Irving,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell;  and 
the  undeniably  non-English  characteristics  evinced  by  such 
twentieth-century  writers  as  Mrs.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Wharton, 
Garland,  Wister,  Fitch,  Walter,  Untermeyer,  Wheelock,  Lindsay, 
and  Pound." 

All  of  which  proves  at  least  to  the  present  writer  that  "a 
breaking  away  from  servile  dependence  upon  the  literature  of  one 
European  nation  is  surely  a  step  toward  ultimate  independence. 
And  he  finds  precedent  for  his  faith: 

"There  is  the  wonderful  Greek  pastoral  poetry  of  ancient 
Sicily, and  there  is  the  splendid  Greek  prose  of  old-time  Alexandria. 
There  are  the  medieval  Latin  writers  of  half  a  dozen  European 
countries.  There  is  a  Maeterlinck,  French  in  language  but 
unmistakably  Belgian  in  race  and  spirit.  There  is  a  brilliant 
Norwegian  literature,  expressing  itself  in  the  Danish  language, 
I «iit.  through  the  agency  of  such  geniuses  as  Ibsen  and  Bjornson, 
rising  above  the  literature  of  Denmark  itself.  We  need  not  hang 
our  heads  in  shame  because  we  have  no  American  language.  We 
need  not  fear  that  dependence  in  language  will  everlastingly  pre- 
clude, independence  in  literature.  Surely  this  wonderful  cos- 
mopolitan nation  of  ours  —in  many  respects  the  most  original 
nation  on  the  globe — cannot  forever  lack  a  literature  distinctively 
its  own;  a  literature  of  peculiar  freshness  and  buoyancy,  peculiar 
vigor  and  democracy." 

•PROTECTIVE  COLORATION  OF  FLEETS"— The  French, 
as  we  told  in  last  week's  issue,  have  made  a  new  military  use  of 
their  painters  so  as  to  gain  their  services  without  hazarding 
their  lives.  One  of  our  leading  artists,  Mr.  Abbott  Thayer, 
has  criticized,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  British  naval 
administration  for  not  consulting  painters  on  what  ho  calls  "the 
science  of  appearances."  Mr.  Thayer  as  a  painter  has  a  high 
reputation  among  artists  for  his  delicate  sense  of  "values"- — the 
discrimination  of  tone  qualities  in  the  colors  he  uses.  More 
than  this,  he  is  practically  a  pioneer  in  the  treatment  of  the 
s  ibject  of  the  "protective  coloration  in  animals."  The  Tribune 
thus  speaks  of  him: 

"How  does  it  happen,'  he  asks,  quoting  from  a  letter  he 
addrest  to  a  naval  authority,  'that  men  who  know  that  their 
mathematics,  gunnery,  navigation,  etc.,  have  put  them  beyond 
the  competition  of  outsiders  in  their  field  can't  take  in  that  the 
like  is  also  true  of  the  specialists  in  all  adjacent  fields  ■' ' 

"The  blunder  he  has  discovered  lies  in  the  use  of  gray  in 
painting  war-ships.  '  Half  of  the  ships  that  have  been  torpedoed,' 
he  writes,  'would  still  be  afloat  had  the  naval  experts  perceived 
that  there  is  a  science  of  appearances,  and  that  science  does  not 
form  a  part  of  a  nav  a)  expert's  training.'  And  he  proceeds  with 
a  wealth  of  arguments  and  illustrations  to " demonstrate  that, 
'there  is  only  one  color  that  whin  set  up  vertical  is  light  enough 
not  to  b<  u  dark  figure  against  the,  sky  beyond,  anil  that  color  is 
while.' 

'The  complaint  that  uaval  men  are  loath  to  heed  the  advice 
of  outsiders  is  no  new  one.  The  intelligent  chronicler  of  Lord 
Anson's  memorable  v  oyage  had  occasion  to  comment  on  this 
notorious  weakness,  which  he  attributed  'to  an  obstinate  and 
in  some  degree  superstitious  attachment  to  such  practises  as 
have  long  been  established,  and  to  a  settled  contempt  and 
hatred  of  all  kinds  of  innovations,  especially  such  as  an;  pro- 
jected by  landsmen  and  persons  residing  on  shore.' 

"In  justice,  however,  to  those  whom  Mr.  Thayer  censures  so 
unmercifully,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  present  case  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  practise  long  established.  The  question 
of  relative  visibility  is  certainly  not  a  new  one,  and  it  must 
obviouslj  l"  broughl  to  the  minds  of  naval  men  on  all  occasions. 
Ingenious  attempts  t<>  achieve  bbscuritj  by  adaptation  to  local 
surroundings  and  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  were  made  by 
som<  of  our  naval  commanders  as  long  ago  as  1862,  and  similar 
efforts  an-  clearly  apparent  in  some  of  the  censored  photographs 
■   British  fleet  at  the  Dardanelles" 
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NOT  LONG  SINCE  it  was  reported  that  0.  Henry  had 
invaded  France ;  now  he  is  heard  of  as  making  a  peaceful 
penetration  of  Britain.  It  has  taken  war-times,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  do  it;  or  at  least  a  British  writer  speaks  of  an 
American  literary  invasion  as  a  war-consequence.  "American 
books  are  having  a  vogue,"  says  "Penguin,"  in  The  Nation 
(London),  "which  they  never  enjoyed  before."  He  quotes  a 
man  of  letters  as  lamenting  the  popularity  of  detective  stori. 
and  adding  that  most  of  them  come  from  America.  Their 
menace  is  seen  as  "but  the  first  wave  of  a  tide  that  will  submerge 
many  of  our  self-respecting  British  authors."  "  Penguin  "  t'eelh 
that  a  considerable  number  of  readers  will  be  thankful  that, 
the  American  invasion  has  brought  with  it  0.  Henry.  He  con- 
fesses to  a  well-established  admiration,  but  not  quite  the  ex- 
cessive enthusiasm  recently  indulged  in  by  the  Canadian  writer, 
Mr.  Stephen  Leacock.     Thus: 

"By  one  of  those  coincidences  which  we  call  strange  becauy 
they  are  so  common,  it  happens  that  an  essay  in  Mr.  Stephen 
Leaeock's  latest  volume — it  is  also,  I  believe,  the  first  in  which 
we   hear    Mr.    Leacock    speaking   rather   seriously — contains  a 
eulogy  of  what  he  calls  'The  Amazing  Genius  of  O.  Hear; 
While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Leacock  in  thinking  that  the  Britisl 
public  lose  a  good  deal  through  their  ignorance  of  0.  Henn 
I   think  his  appreciation  is  far  too  extravagant.     'The  time  i 
coming,  let  us  hope,'  says  Mr.  Leacock  in  the  last  sentence  o 
his  essay,  'when  the  whole  English-speaking  world  will  recognize 
in  0.  Henry  one  of  the  great  masters  of  modern  literature. 
The  masters  of  modern  literature  are  few,  and  0.  Henry's  warm 
est  admirers  in  the  United  States  would  not  claim  a  place  fo 
him  among  them.     It  is  true  that  they  have  bought  a  millio 
copies  of  his  books,  and  they  are  fond  of  calling  him  the  America 
Maupassant,  but  they  usually  add  that  he  comes  a  long  wa 
behind  the  French  one." 

Perhaps  the  reason  0.  Henry  has  remained  unknown  I 
England  is  because  of  what  an  American  critic  has  called  "h 
irreverence  for  linguistic  purity."  "Penguin's"  advice  is  ths 
"unless  you  can  tolerate  the  most  audacious  crimes  again 
linguistic  purity,  be  advised  and  leave  ().  Henry  unread." 
has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  so  many  Canadit 
soldiers  in  England,  with  their  American  slang,  had  perha 
prepared  the  British  mind  for  0.  Henry's  diction.  "Penguir 
shows  his  gratitude  in  this  way: 

"Some  writers  are  able  to  describe  distant  countries  in  su 
a  way  that  one  has  the  impression  of  having  lived  in  the: 
Whenever  I  come  across  the  word  Malay,  1  have  a  vision 
broad  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea,  with  a  riot  of  tropical  vegetati 
growing  about  the  splendid  timber  that  stands  close  up  to  th 
banks,  and  1  feel  the  moist  and  languid  atmosphere  of  a  h 
house.  It  requires  some  little  effort  to  realize  that  I  ha 
never  been  in  Malay,  and  that  1  am  only  remembering  son 
thing  of  Mr.  Conrad  that  I  have  read.  And  India,  which  us 
to  be  an  inverted  triangle  painted  red,  is  the  wondrous  a  I 
variegated  land  through  which  Kim.  wandered,  where  a 
casual  passer-by  may  turn  out  to  be  a  juggler  or  a  philosopt- 
a  secret  agent  or  a  disguised  god.  To  these  regions  0.  Hei ' 
has  added  Central  America.  Ho  shows  it  to  me  as  a  landi 
languorous  senoritas  and  somnolent  American  consuls,  I 
absconding  financiers  and  mimic  revolutions,  of  guitars  O 
guerrillas  and  guavas,  a  land  on  whose  sandy  beaches  and  - 
neath  whose  green  palms  it  is  always  afternoon,  yet  where  tt  e 
is  always  something  doing,  or,  rather,  something  about  to « 
done.  1  do  not  know  whether  an  ordinary  traveler  would  jd 
much  of  this  in  Malay  or  India  or  Central  America.  ProbaN 
he  would  not.  But  'enough  if  in  my  heart  I  know  there's  sh 
a  place  as  Yarrow,'  and  T  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Conrad,  r- 
Kipling,  and  0.  Henry  for  having  given  mo  the  illusion  I" 
I  have  traveled  in  their  company. 

"Yet  1  fancy  there  is  some  kernel  of  truth  in  the  descript .'* 
of  these  story-writers.  For  all  of  them  deal  with  stuff  w '' 
is  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  this  planet — earth,  air,  w^& 
and  human  nature.  0.  Henry  was  congratulated  by 
Yorkers  on  the  marvelous  fidelity  with  which  he  drew  >' 
human  types  that  pass  through  their  cosmopolitan  city.  |l( 
i<  his  own  explanation  of  this  success: 
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"  'They  say  I  know  New  York  well.  Just  change  Twenty- 
third  Street  in  one  of  my  Now  York  stories  to  Main  Street, 
rub  out  the  Flatiron  Building  and  insert  Town  Hall,  and  the 
story  will  fit  any  up-State  town  just  as  well.  So  long  as  a  story 
is  true  to  human  nature,  all  you  need  to  do  to  make  it  fit  any 
town  is  to  change  the  local  color.  You  can  make  all  the  char- 
acters of  the  'Arabian  Nights'  parade  up  and  down  Broadway.'  ' 


VENICE   BROUGHT   TO   NEWARK 

NEWARK  WILL  HAVE  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  her 
250th  anniversary  celebration  an  exact  copy  of   the 
Colleoni  statue  at  Venice.     American  artists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  $70,000 

•  hich     the    statue    will 
cost     could     not     have 
been  devoted  more  wise- 
to  tin'  furl  hering  of 

American  art.  The  sug- 
gestion comes  from  one 
of  our  leading  sculptors, 
Mr.  .1.  Massey  Fthind, 
H  ho     is    said     to     ha\  e 

always    considered    the 

<  "olleoni  statue,  from 
many  standpoints,  one 
of  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  Mr.'  'hris- 
lian  Feigenspan,  of 
Newark,  is  the  donor  of 

I  lie.    Statue     to     the    city 

and  Mr.  Rhind  (he 
sculptor  who  executes 
il.  The  New  York  Sun 
',ri\es  a  sketch  of  the 
Newark  statue  an  ex- 
ict  copy  of  the  original, 
uie  of  the  glories  of 
/■nice,  now  buttressed 
>y  saud-bags  to  escape 

he     possibility     of     as- 

•  'nits  from    tho  enemy 
emplanes. 


"The  statue,  inelud- 
ig  the  base  and  pede- 
al,  will  rise  forty-five 
iet  from  a,  small   slope 

•  linton  Park, in  aset- 
ng  of  old  and  gnarled 
•  vs.  sufficiently  far 
tck    to    Leave    a    dis- 

ictly  clear  view  for  a 
oper  distance. 

"Mr.    Rhind's    work 
copying  the  statue, 

se  and  pedestal  onco 

ne,    there  came    the 

ik  of  transforming  hjs 

rk     into     permanent, 

iterial.     The,  bronze 

iting  of  the  horse  and 

or  was  more  or  less  a  mat  ter  of  routine  for  Mr.  Rhind  and 
H'ti/ans,  but  tho  base  and  pedestal  offered  more  difficulties. 

e  Cherokee  marble  of  Georgia,  flinty,  weather- and  time-en- 
4nng,  was  used  as  the  only   American  marble  that   would  stand 

it.     Bach  crack  and  weather-token  on  the  original  had  to 

transferred  to  (lie  copy;  each  chip  and  rust-spot   had  to  be  in 
proper  place.      This  was  the  work  of  months. 

The  pedestal  rises  twenty-five  feet,  is  richly  carved  and 
4>rned  with  six  Corinthian  columns,  into  the  capitals  o(  which 
'  P'nmsare  introduced  as  emblems  of  the  sea  city  that  reared  the 
"Irinal.    A  bronze  frieze,  eighteen  inches  high,  surrounds  the  top 

he  pedestal.     This  represents  trophies  and  marine  animals. 

Bartolomeo   Collooni    was   a  famous  mercenary   soldier,  of 


Venice.  He  was  born  in  1400  and  died  in  1475,  and  achieved  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  tactician  and  disciplinarian  of 
his  century.  When  he  died  he  bequeathed  to  Venice  his  silver, 
furniture,  arms,  horses,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  on  condition 
that  his  statue  should  be  set  up  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's. 

"Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  most  noted  pupil  of  Donatello,  set  to 
work  upon  the  statue  at  the  behest  of  the  authorities  of  Venice. 
He  designed  the  whole  structure  and  completed  much  of  the 
work  before  he  died  in   1  100. 

"The  Venetian  authorities  were  puzzled  to  find  a  sculptor 
worthy  of  completing  the  task.  At  length,  as  a  way  out  of  their 
problem,  they  summoned  home  from  banishment  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  who  had  once  been  convicted  of  forgery,  but  who  was 
regarded  as  the  only  man  in  the  world  equal  to  finishing  Ver- 

rocchio's  statue. 

"  Leopardi  did  it,  fol- 
lowing closely  Verroc- 
chio's  design.  Some 
authorities  give  to  Leo- 
pardi credit  for  having 
designed  the  pedestal. 
When  Leopardi  finished 
the  work  he  signed  his 
name  to  the  girth  of  the 
horse,  as  if  he  had  done 
the  whole  design. 

'•Venice  accepted  t  BO 
statue,  but,  declined  to 
place  it  in  the  Piazza  of 
SI.  Mark's.  Instead.it 
was  placed  in  the  near- 
by Piazza  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Marco,  and  the 
city  look  possession  of 
his  legacy.  The  statue 
was  erected  in  1493." 


Copyrighted  hj  K     ni      Newark. 


rill     "COLUflONl  "   IN    VKNIOK 


Loiericau  art  will  have,  through  (be  Newark  copy,  the  constant  inspiration  of  oik 
of  the  Quest  equestrian  statues  in  the  world. 


'CULTURED"  HE- 
ROES  -  -  The  highly 
bred  young  men  of 
Europe's  fighting  gen- 
eration have  no  cause  In 
blush  over  a  failure  of 
courage  on  the  battle- 
field. The  question  was 
freely  discust,  says  a 
Paris  dispatch  to  I  he 
New  York  Herald, 
•"whether  the  delicate 
and  subtle  culture  of 
later  years  was  not  go- 
ing to  produce  a  tame- 
spirited  and  effeminate 
generation  preferring 
well-being  to  arduous 
effort  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  tlte 
beauty  of  sacrifice." 
Dr.  Charles  Richet,  of 
the  French  Institute, 
has  lately  treated  the 
theme  and, — 

■'It.  is  exactly  the  con- 
trary that  ha-  been  demonstrated,  according  to  Dr.  Richet;  the 
most  cultivated  and  refined  of  the  young  men  of  France  and 
(ireat    Britain    have   been    those    who    have   shown    tho   greatest 

bravery.     Students  of  tin-  Sorbonne  ami  other  French  univer- 
sities, students  of  Eton,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  set  the  example. 

"These  are  the  men.  Dr.  Riohel  says,  who  have  shown  most 
courage  in  its  simplest  form:  that  is  to  say.  by  supreme  con- 
tempt for  death,  and  that  contempt,  he  concludes,  is  not  the 
result  of  philosophical  reflection,  but  is  simply  the  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  inherent  bravery.  Never,  even  among  tho 
heroes  of  antiquity,  in  the  limes  of  Lconidas,  Spartaeus,  or 
Hannibal,  according  to  Dr.  Richet,  was  there  shown  so  much 
of  this  kind  of  abnegation  and  so  much  tranquil  self-sacrifice." 


TURNING   BACK  THE   CLOCK 


T 


\0  SERVE  THE  WORLD  through  a  vista  of  four  or 
five  thousand  years  is  surely  the  complete  antithesis 
of  all  Western  ideas  of  social  service.     No  one  among 

us  now  in  school  or  out  would  recommend  keeping  children 

until   their  majority  from  all  knowledge  of  actual  life;    but  a 

revival  of  a  system  of  education  followed  when  the  Vedas  were 

written,  several  thousand  years 

ago,   we   learn,   has   been  put 

into  operation  in  India. 

A  large  institution  has  been 

established  for  this  purpose  on 

the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 

not  far  from  where  the  sacred 

Ganges  takes  its  rise.     There, 

"far       from       the      madding 

crowd's  ignoble  strife,"   amid 

some  of  the  grandest  scenery 

in  the  world,  hundreds  of  lads 

gathered  from  various  parts  of 

India  are  Living  and  learning 

as  if  the  hands  of  the  clock  of 

t  inae  had  not  moved  since  3000 

or  4000  b.c.     The  parents   of 

each  boy  pledge  themselves  to 

keep   him   at   this  institution, 

which    is  known  as  the  Guru- 

kula,  literally  "the  home  of  the 

guide,"  until  he  is  twenty-five 

years  of  age.    The  pupil,  styled 

Brahmachari,  is  completely  cut 

off  from  contact  with  the  world 

and    must   remain  chaste  until 

lie  graduates.  He  goes  with- 
out   shoes    and    is    clad    very 

simply,  like  one  who  has  re- 
nounced the  world.     He  is  not 

permitted  to  eat  meat  of  any 

kind,  not    even    eggs   or   fish. 

Sanskrit  forms  the  chief,  fea- 
ture of  his  studies,  tho,  curi- 
ously,  modern    languages  and 

science  are  not  omitted.     Tara- 

chand    D.    Gajra,    writing    in 

The   Educational    Review    (Madras),  gives    an    account    of    tho 

system,  from  which  we  take,  the  following: 

"The  Brahmacharis  (pupils;  live  under  the  impartial,  equal, 
and  all-fostering  care  of  Mahatma  (Saint)  Mutishi  Rama.  .  .  . 
Bells  toll  all  hours  and  periods  of  the  day  and  night,  the  stu- 
dents tfoing  on  a  happy  round  of  duties,  everything  in  its  own 
good  time.  Prayer,  study,  food,  school -work,  milk,  school-work, 
play,  food,  prayer,  study  and  sleep,  thus  goes  the  merry  rou- 
tine, with  not  a  moment  left  to  mope,  moan,  fret,  or  fight.  All 
neatly  yellow-clad,  sandeled,  bareheaded,  issue  in  cheerful  groups, 
be  it  from  or  to  the  school,  college,  quarters  (dormitories), 
bhandar  (eating-house),  or  playground.  The  lower  gross  ten- 
dencies arc  thus  automatically  starved  out  amid  this  control- 
lable, blessed  environment  and  studious,  well-kept,  continuous 
discipline. 

'"Liberal,  varied,  unstimulating,  pure,  vegetarian  diet,  is  pro- 
vided   tor   all    equally lust    the    best    for    life   and    growth 

and   no   more  is   I  he    practical   guiding   motto.      The  doctor  sets 
tin  diet-table  and  keeps  Mm-  health-record  of  each  student. 
'Behold   tho  Brahmacharis  at,  play.     Barefooted,  barelegged 


MAHATMA    (SAINT)   MUNSHI    KAMA, 

Founder  and  president  of  the  Ourukula  Academy  at  Hardwar.  in  the 
Punjab,  India,  which  starves  out  the  "lower  tendencies." 


almost  up  to  their  knees,  see  how  they  run  and  field,  bowl  and 
hit  in  cricket.  .  .  .  Practise  has  perfected  their  limbs.  Straight, 
chubby,  natural  toes  are  theirs,  not  crooked  and  corned,  twisted 
and  tortured.   .   .   .  Morning  and  evening  every  one  of  them  has 

to  take  exercise 

"No  silly  distraction  does  tho  place  offer.     The  professors 
therefore,  take  to  some  line  of  research  or  another.  .  .  .  Th* 

students  and  their  teachers  and 
professors  mix  freely,  being  si 
near.  Their  educational  duty 
their  sincere  sympathy,  theii 
very  social  instincts  throv 
them  into  more  or  less  inti 
mate  contact  with  the  Brahma 
charts,  who  have  thus  all  th 
advantages  of  the  society  o 
the  select " 

The  syllabus  of  studies  i 
very  comprehensive,  as  is  ev 
dent  from  the  following  qui 
tation  taken  from  an  articl 
published  in  The  Indian  B> 
(Madras)  some  time  ago. 

"The  course  of  study  extern 
over    sixteen    years,  and    11 
scheme  of  studies  embraces  tl 
Vedas,  .  .  .  modern  Sanskr 
and   Hindu  literature,  and  al 
the     English      language     a; 
literature,  modern  sciences  a 
philosophy,  mathematics,  pri 
ciples  of   trade,  the  science 
agriculture,  the  science  and  ; 
of  medicine  and  of  pedagogi 
drawing,    object  -  lessons   a 
practical  kindergarten,  too, ;' 

taught 

"...  Before  a  student  p- 
ceeds  to  his  Snatak  (degree  - 
ami  nation)  he  has  to  unde  » 
a  course    of    training  for  f1' 
years  in   the  college,  after 
satisfies     his     examiners    ;  I 
other  tutors  in  his  Pradesh 
Pariksha     (the    matrioulat" 
examination).  .  .  .  The  Snik 
candidate  has  to  pass  his  - 
animations  in   threo  brand-: 
(1)    Vedic.    and    modern   Si 
skrit    literature,     (2)    End1' 
language    and    literature,    (3)  any   elective   study,  as   hisfy 
and  economics,  or  science,  or   philosophy.   .   .  .  The  degre|>' 
Vachaspati    (corresponding    to    the   M.A.   or    D.Sc.    of   In<  l! 
universities)  is  conferred  upon  one  who  is  permitted  to  tekaP 
'the    post-graduate   course'   in    the   Academy.     Students  < ll_ 
poting  for  this  degree  are  to  submit  two  original  theses  on  i 
erary   or  scientific  subjects.   .   .   .   There  are   ton   classes  ill  " 
school  department,  and  English  is  taught  from  the  sixth  p 
onward " 

From  these  details  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  the  proim'^ 
of  tho  institution  in  turning  the  hands  of  the  clock  ol  '"' 
backward  have'  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro;-'-si 
that   the  world   has   made  during  the   thousands  of  years  »< 


have  elapsed  since  the  Vedas  were  written.     They  appear 


be 


working  on  the  theory  that  the  knowledge  garnered  by"' 
East  should  be  supplemented  by  that  gathered  by  the  v° 
tho  every  attempt  should  bo  made  to  prevent  the  pupil  om 
becoming    denationalized.      American    educators    may   corJ 


lor 


, 
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that  the  Qurukula  authorities  err  in  screening  their  pupils  from 
I  lie  world  and  bringing  them  up  as  hermits.  Many  Indians 
and  foreigners  wlio  have  visited  the  institution  at  Hardwar, 
in  the  Punjab,  however,  consider  it,  to  be  an  entire  success. 
Mr.  Gajra,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  writes,  for  instance: 

"The  Hardwar  Gurukula  .  .  .  lias  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
iif  doubt  that  the  system  which  it  represents  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple. Its  inmates  certainly  possess  better  physique  than  other 
graduates.  Having  lived  a  lift  of  hard  discipline,  thoy  show 
that  they  have  got  a  fairly  well-developed  will.  They  smoke 
not,  they  drink  not,  they  use  absolutely  no  intoxicating  drugs. 
They  play  not  at  cards  and  they  kill  not  time  in  useless  pursuits. 

.  .  So  far  as  their  intellectual  development  is  concerned,  they 
will  not  suffer  when  compared  with  graduates  elsewhere.  Cer- 
tainly they  possess  a  vast  amount  of  information  and  show  a 
mrprizing  versatility.  They  can  easily  hold  conversation  on 
the  'burning  questions'  of  the  times  as  well  as  on  the  historical 
mil  antiquarian  questions.     They  talk  Sanskrit — that  so-called 

dead  language— as  if  it  were  their  own  mother  tongue 

The  system  is  much  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  one.  At- 
tempts are  being  made  to  make  if  yet  cheaper.     This  cheapness 

Iocs  not  take  away  anything  from  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 
Thus  a  system  of  education  is  being  evolved  which  might  solve 

: ducational  problem  of  the  poverty-stricken  Indian." 


D 


WHAT   DR.    AKED    LEARNED 

R.  AKED  COMES  BACK  from  the  Ford  Peace  Expe- 
dition having  learned  what  he  declares  he  knew  before, 
only  he  has  "learned  it  better,  that  the  business  of  a 
readier  of  the  gospel  is — to  preach  the  gospel."  A  further 
onviction  is  borne  in  upon  him  that  ''there  is  no  short  cut  to 
ie  millennium."  A  good  movement  must  be  steeped  in  prayer 
nil  saturated  with  devotion.  The  tree  whose  very  leaves  are 
>r  the  healing  of  the  nations  grows  from  the  seed  which  fell 
i  an  Empty  Tomb.  These  are  some  of  the  reflections  that 
Aked  utters  in  The  Congregaiionalist  (New  York)  in  giving 
i  account  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  members  of  the 
I 'edition.     He  writes: 

'  I  cannot  apologize  for  going  with  the  Peace  Expedition. 
v  motives  were  entirely  unselfish.  No  money  offer  was  made 
e.  I  told  the  officers  of  my  church  that  I  would  pay  for  the 
pply  of  my  pulpit  and  on  my  return  give  to  the  church  funds 
tatever  sum  was  needed  to  make  up  the  loss  of  income  during 
S  absence.  1  supposed  that  1  should  be  away  between  two 
d  three  months.  I  thought  that  I  should  not  be  out  of 
eket  more  than  $2,000,  and  that  amount  1  was  glad  to 
ntribute  to  the  work.     The  cause  seemed  to  me  divine. 


A    YOUTHFUL  HERMIT. 

Pupil  of  the  Gurukula  Academy,  who  remains  cut  off  from  the  world 
while  he  studies  it,  and  leains  about  it,  until  his  twenty-fifth  year. 


A   HINDI    FESTIVAL  CELEBRATION. 

By  the  pupils  of  Gurukula 


"I  was  quickly  disillusioned.  We  went  to  end  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope. We  started  more  than  one  war  of  our  own.  We  breathed 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  of   intrigue,  of  hostility.     Jealousy 

was  our  meat  and  drink 

"We  went  to  Stockholm  to  establish  the  Neutral  Conference. 
The  evil  influence  which  had  been  at  work  in  the  Ford  Expe- 
dition dominated  the  conference.  The  past  was  still  with  us — 
a  terrible  present.     The  strife  in  the  trenches  cannot  be  more 

bitter  nor  its  hatreds  more  deadly 
than  the  strife  and  hatred  of  our 
conference.  At  first  I  was  held  by 
my  refusal  to  be  a  'quitter.'  I 
hoped  against  hope,  against  reason. 
againsl  tacts,  against  the  deliverances 
of  my  own  common  sense.  Later.  I 
was  held  by  my  contract.  Several 
times  I  wrote  asking  for  permission 
to  cancel  it.  I  received  no  reply 
to  my  request.      I  stayed  on. 

"When  Mr.  Ford's  manager,  who 
had.  of  course,  returned  to  America 
with  the  expedition,  came  to  us  in 
Stockholm  in  June.  1  laid  the  fads 
before  him  and  tendered  my  resig- 
nation. He  asked  me  to  journey  to 
Detroit  and  put  the  entire  ease  in 
Mr.  Ford's  hands.  It  was  under- 
stood that  unless  Mr.  Ford  took 
my  view  of  the  situation,  made 
sweeping,  radical  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  conference,  in  its 
policy,  and  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  1  should  not  rejoin  it.  I 
believed  that  if  these  changes  were 
made  results  could  be  gained  which. 
in  the  language  of  a  Detroit  news- 
paper, would  give  Mr.  Ford  '  tho 
desire  of  bis  ^eart  and  a  lasting  place 
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in  the  history  of  mankind.'     Mr.  Ford  did  not  take  my  view. 
The  conference  goes  on.     But  I  am  free." 

Besides  the  lessons  of  spiritual  truth  that  Dr.  Aked  lias 
learned  from  the  expedition  there  are  some  of  a  practical  nature 
that  he  recounts: 

"I  have  learned  that,  there  may  be  a  guilt  in  extravagant 
generosity  not  less  culpable  than  in  extravagant  self-indulgence. 
There  was  too  much  money  in  the  Ford  expedition  There 
was  too  much  money  in  the  Neutral  Conference.  II  was 
handled  recklessly.  It  was  thrown  about  with  both  hands. 
Mr.  Ford  is  making  too  much  money  and  making  it  too  rapidlj  . 
As  long  as  our  social  system  allows  a  man  to  own  the  coal  on 
his  back  if  must,  allow  him  to  give  his  money  away  as  he  chooses. 
But  our  social  system  is  one  thing  and  Christ's  gospel  of  stew- 
ardship another!  Mr.  Ford's  money  was  Hung  about,  never 
for  his  own  aggrandizement,  never  by  him  personally  with  an 
unworthy  purpose.  It  was  Hung  about  unselfishly,  with  prod- 
igal extravagance — yes,  with  wicked  extravagance.  It.  thrust. 
a  colossal  temptation  before  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  only 
too  ready  to  be  tempted.      It  corrupted.      It  debauched. 

"You  cannot  buy  peace.  A  multimillionaire  cannot  buy 
peace.  With  gold,  he  can  not  buy  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  can  not,  with  all  his  wealth,  buy  the  'fruits  of  the  spirit.' 
Now  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  peace.  .  .  .  With  us  the  spirit 
was  not.  present,  and  peace,  its  fruit,  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
The  gospel  of  peace  is  an  integral  and  indestructible  part  of 
the  gospel  of  ( 'hrist." 


GERMAN    PULPITS   IN   WAR-TTME 

AUTHENTIC  INFORMATION  of  the  temper  of  the  Ger- 
A-\  man  pulpit  in  war-time  seems  at  last  to  be  furnished 
-^  -^-  the  world  outside  the  Centra]  Empires  through  the 
pages  of  The  Hibbert  Journal.  Some  time  since,  more  or  less 
credence  was  given  in  the  Knglish  press  to  the  reputed  violent 
utterances  of  pertain  Berlin  pastors,  the  original  source  of  in- 
formation being,  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  Italy. 
The  Christliche  Well  (Berlin),  in  time,  repudiated  the  lads  of 
the  report  categorically,  and  even  denied  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  preachers.  But  America,  has  ceased  receiving  German 
periodicals  with  regularity  and  the  denials  came  to  us  belatedly 
in  private  letters.  We  give  the  retraction  as  well  as  the  original 
charge,  and  give  in  place  of  these  frenzied  utterances  a  summary 
of  what  the  German  people  have  read  in  some  of  their  parish 
magazines  and  religious  newspaper*;.  These  have  been  searched 
and  reported  on  for  The  Hibbert  Journal  by  Dr.  Arthur  Shad- 
well.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  going  over  the  results  of  his 
researches,  is  somewhat  dubious  of  the  effect  of  "the  German 
people  forming  their  conception  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  En- 
gland" with  the  aid  of  these  publications;  yet  if  admits  that 
"such  a  lest  of  the  national  mind  would  beagood  deal  more  just 
and  accurate  than  many  another  which  is  or  might  be  applied." 
The  orthodox  element,  Dr.  Shad  well  is  reported  as  saying, 
"remains  a  solid  power;  less  noticeable  than  the  showy  move- 
ments of  the  day,  but  far  more  real  and  lasting."  Then  the 
paper  adds  that  "in  war-time  it  is  more  than  commonly  im- 
portant as  a  symptom  of  (lie  national  health,  for  it  is  under 
sucb  conditions  as  exist  to-day  that  normal  people  reveal  'how 
much  or  how  little  hold  the  moral  law  and  higher  ideals  have 
over  them,'  and  the  church  is  surely  a  good  place  in  which  to 
study  this  revelation."      We  read: 

"Dr.  Shadwell  passes  in  review  some  productions  of  the  Ger- 
man pulpit  in  war-time.  His  survey,  necessarily,  is  imperfect, 
and  1  he  most  that  he  claims  for  it  is  that  it  discloses  a  stratum 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  Germany  which  is  not  apparent  from 
the  new-papers,  '['he  collection  of  which  Dr.  Shadwell  treats 
comprises  some  fifty  sermons  preached  by  aboul  thirty  German 
clergymen  in  different  churches  and  places  during  the  past 
year.  They  are  taken  as  they  have  come  in,  without  selection, 
•uid  Hie  preachers  appear  to  be  average  men  of  no  exceptional 
prominence.  Mans  of  the  themes  are  related,  not  to  the  war, 
but   to  I  he  enduring  realities  ol   the  human  soul,  and  it   is  noted 


as  an  interesting  point  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  chosen 
texts  come  from  the  New  Testament,  and  not,  as  many  people 
would  expect,  from  the  fiercest  books  of  the  Old. 

"Every  one  of  the  war-sermons,  we  gather,  takes  for  granted 
the  whole  of  the  German  case.  Germany,  say  the  preachers, 
is  right;  she  is  fighting  a  purely  defensive  war  against  wicked 
and  rapacious  enemies.  But  Dr.  Shadwell  is  able  to  say  that 
in  this  batch  of  sermons  there  is  none  of  the  peculiarly  revolting 
stuff  that  occasionally  circulates  in  newspaper  quotation.  Hen 
Gerhard  Tolzien,  an  appointed  preacher  to  Schwerin  Cathedral 
and  a.  markedly  official  person  who  is  evidently  accustomed  tri 
large  congregations,  is,  we  are  told,  the  most  bellicose.  But  he 
does  not  exult  in  slaughter  or  gloat  over  the  victims -of  German 
arms.  Only  once  does  he  indulge  in  political  polemics,  and 
then  it  is  nothing  worse  than  a  claim  (eked  out  with  the  custom- 
ary adulation  of  the  Kaiser)  that  for  a  lighting  nation  a  divineh 
chosen  imperial  head  is  infinitely  more  inspiring  to  army  and 
people  than  an  elected  political  leader — a  sentiment,  which,  w< 
may  be  sure,  would  be  applauded  in  hundreds  of  English 
vicarages. 

"A  certain  Pastor  Scian,  whose  sermons  are  praised  by  Dr 
Shadwell  as  conspicuously  high-minded  and,  toward  the  enemy 
moderate  in  tone,  has  a  meditation  on  war-time  as  a  time  o 
suffering,  service,  and  sowing.  In  the  course  of  it  he  is  brough 
up  against  the  accusation  that  the  Germans  are  not  Christ' 
people,  but  Nietzsche's.  Well,  he  says,  they  are  waging  war 
and  how  resolve  the  contradiction  between  Jesus  and  war. 
With  their  righteous  aim  in  the  struggle,  he  is  convinced,  Gei 
many   may   truly  statu)   in   the  sight  of  God." 

Another  and  interesting  aspect  of  the  sermons  is  said  to  h 
brought  out  by  the  quotation  of  passages  bearing  upon  th 
spiritual  state  of  the  nation  before  and  during  the  war: 

"Several     of     the    preachers    denounce     in     uneompromism 
terms   the   servitude   of   a    prosperous   Germany    to   mammoi 
worship  and  materialism  in  general.     Social  life  svas  becomii 
'ever  more   unrestrained  and   dissolute.'      Herr  Tolzien  adds 
homily  against  the  bitter  strife  of  classes  and  the  starving  • 
ideals.     Another    (Oculi)    laments    the    increasing    ravages 
drinking  and  impurity  among  the  troops.     Another  (Ritzhaup 
says   that,   along    with    marvelous    heroism   and   sacrifice,   tin 
hear  of  hideous  evils  brought  out  by  war:    'of  common  theft, 
bestial   lust,  of  shameless  levity,  of  unfaithfulness  among  im 
in    the   enemy's   country,    of    unfaithfulness   and    lasciviousnf 
among   wises  and   girls  at   home.'      And   yet  another   (Simon 
lashes  the   luxury  and    wantonness   which   are   'contrary   to  t 
love    we   osve   our   brave    men   out    there   and    the    mourners 
home.'      Pastor   Foerster    devotes  a    whole   sermon    to   the  ( 
moralization   of   the   German    people   during   the   age  of  th 
marvelous     material     progress.       The    transformation    from 
modest  estate  to  abounding  prosperity,  he  says,  proceeded  t 
rapidly  not  to  have  a  corrupting  effect  upon  the  national  ch 
acter.     'The  old    simplicity  and  frugality  were  replaced  ir   \ 
upper  classes  by  a  luxury   which  was  not.  even  in   good  tasl 
Wealth  grew   to  be  the  only   important   thing  in  life,  and  ' 
worship   of    money    had,    as    its   converse   side,   a  deep  distr 
among   the    masses.     'Who  among    us,'    Pastor   Foerster  as. 
feels  quite  free  from  guilt,  in  this  matter?' 

"A  discourse  by  a  preacher  named   Schonhuth  contains  i 
excellent,  passage,   insisting  that,  unless  the  result   for  Genu.' 
is  moral  regeneration  the  streams  of  blood  will  have  flowed  r 
nothing  and  the  countless  sacrifice  of  life  be  all  in  vain.      I" 
might  stand   side  by  side  with   more  than  one  peroration  frit 
those  best  of  lay  sermons,  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Clutton-Bn 
The  German   preachers,  of  course,  are  not    alone  in  emplo\K 
the  war  as  a  great  opportunity  for  dwelling  upon  the  vietcr* 
of   the   world   and    the    flesh    and    the   neglect,  of  religion.     ' '' 
preachers  of  all   lands  do  if,  and  our  own   have  been  from  «' 
beginning  remarkably   ferl ile  upon   this  particular  theme.     '• 
Shadwell,  however,  does  not.  seem  to  have  come  across  anvtlK 
in  his  German   preachers  to  set  beside  the  prelections  of  tl* 
Anglican  clergymen   who  see  in  the  world-catastrophe  a  ji'" 
menl    upon   the   British   race  for  neglecting  Sunday  o users;  r 
and    tolerating    a    Government    which    contained    the    pre-11 
Lloyd-George  and   made  an  assault    upon  the  Church  in  WJ*- 
The    German    pulpit,    if    we    may    judge    from    Dr.    Shadw 
evidence,  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  weightier  matters  of ie 
moral  law.      One  other  thing  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  re.?1 
who  compares   these  sermons   with    the  average  of  ours.      1$ 
are  of  a  distinctly   weightier  quality,  presenting  closely  word- 
ou1  subjects  in  a  manner  which  an  average  congregation  (' l( 
certainly  not  follow  without  effort." 
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[SS  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR'S 
"The  Roadside  Fire"  and  "In  Deep 
Places"  have  made  her  known  as  a  sincere 
uid  accomplished   poet,     tier    new    book, 
'Lifeand  Living"  (George  H.  Doraii  Com- 
pany), is  in  many  respects  superior  to  its 
iredeoessors.     It   shows   that  Miss   Burr, 
without  Losing  anything  of  the  deftness  of 
ier  art,  has  gained  a  new  intensity  of  feei- 
ng and  a  greater  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
PSj  of  humanity.     "A  Song  <>f    Living" 
[lustrates  well  her  wholesome  vivacity.    In 
er  treatment  of  this  theme  she.  skilfully 
voids   that  excess  of  enthusiasm   which 
ould  make,  the  poem  seem  either  artificial 
r  hysterical: 


A  SONG  OF  LIVING 

By  Amelia  Josephine  Bukr 

'cause  I  have  loved  life,  I  shall  have  no  sorrow 

to  dli 
have  sent  up  tnj  gladness  on  wings,  to  be  lost 

in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
i;i  ve  run  and  leapt  with  the  rain,  L   have  taken 

the  wind  to  my  breast, 
y  cheek  like  a  drowsy  child  to  the  face  of  the 

earth  I  have  prest. 
cause  I  have  loved  life,  1  shall  have  no  sorrow  to 

die. 
a ve  kissed  young  Love  on  the  lips,  I  have  heard 

his  song  to  the  end. 

-i  ruck   my  hand   like  a  seal   in    the  loyal 

band  of  a  friend. 
iavo  known   the  peace  of  heaven,  the  comfort 

of  work  done  well. 
I  ave  longed  for  death  in  the  darkness  and  risen 

alive  out  of  hell. 

lUSe  I   have  loved  life,   I  shall  have  no  sorrow 

to  die, 

1   V6  a  share  of  tny  soul  to  the  world  where  my 
course  is  run. 
iow  that  another  shall  finish  the  task  1  must 

I  leave  undone. 
n\\  thai  DO  Bower,  no  Mint  was  in  vain  on  the 
path  I  I  rod. 
one    looks    on    a.    face    through    the    window, 
through  life  1   have  looked  on  God. 
'use  I  have  loved  life,  1  shall  have  no  sorrow 
to  dli . 


ere  is  Miss  Burr  in  another  mood 
truing,  in  stately  and  sonorous  numbers, 
of    the   greatesl    of    modern    warriors. 
pite  of  iis  brevity,  this  elegy  is  appro- 
It  l\  august,: 

KITCHENERS   MARCH 

Hv  Ami  i.i  \  Josephine  Bi  an 

\oi  the  muffled  drums  for  him, 

Nor  the  walling  of  the  life. 
Trumpets  blaring  to  the  charge 

Were  the  music  of  his  life. 

Let  the  music  of  his  death 

Be  the  feet  of  marching  men. 
I. el  his  heart  a  thousandfold 

Take  the  Held  again! 

Of  his  patience,  <>r  his  calm, 
•if  bis  qulel  faithfulness, 
1  Qgland,  raise  your  hero's  cairn! 

He  is  worth>    of  no  less. 

J  stone  hj  stone,  In  silence  laid, 

Singh    sutvh  .  I,i   ,i  grow 
tte  whose  living  was  to  servu 
Would  h:u.'  h.„l  it  s,. 


''here's  b  bodj  drifting  down 
i  or  ii„.  might]  sea  to  keep 
There's  a  spirit  cannot  die 

While  a  heart  is  lefl  to  leap 


In  I  lie  land  he  gave  his  all 
Steel-like  to  praise  and  hate. 

He  lias  saved  the  life  he  spent — 
Death  has  struck  too  late. 

Not  the  muffled  drums  for  him. 

Nor  the  wailing  of  the  fife. 
Trumpets  blaring  to  the  charge 

Wire  the  music  of  his  life. 
Let  the  music  of  his  death 

lie  the  feet  of  marching  men. 
Let  his  heart  <i  thousandfold 

Take  the  field,  ayain! 

Among  the  poetus  in  the  August  issue  of 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  the  one 
which  we  quote  below  stands  out  by 
reason  of  its  simplicity  and  spontaneity — 
qualities  which  an;  essential  to  real  poetry, 
and  not  overconspicuous  in  modern  maga- 
zine-verse. We  like  particularly  the  imag- 
inative splendor  of  the  last  two  stanzas: 

TO  THE  SCHOONER  "CASCO" 

DEAR  TO   R.   L.  S. 

(Remodeled  for  the  fishing-trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast) 
By  Grace  Hazard  Conklinu 

Has  ho  forsaken  heaven  quite, 

Whero  is  no  sail  nor  any  sea. 
And  for  the  sake  of  lost  delight 

Kvaded  immortality, 
To  feel  the  wind  that  sets  you  free, 

And  tempt  you  to  a  wide  blue  flight 
Where  any  trailing  dawn  may  be 

Deep-fringed  with  breakers  bursting  white'.' 

Would  ho  exchange  all  Paradise 

For  islands  arabesqued  with  morn, 
In  your  slim  shape  the  magic  lies, 

And  to  such  honor  were  you  born. 
For  him  shall  peace  grow  less  forlorn, 

Who  has  the  sea-light  in  his  eyes. 
And  hears  Orion's  hunting-horn 

Cry  challenge  down  the  blazing  skies? 

Now  men  forget  what  dawns  you  knew  , 

What  painted  sunsets  flaring  far: 
For  these  calm  coasts  they  destine  you. 

Nor  think  whose  Silver  Ship  you  are. 
oh.  leaping  bow  and  I  hrilliug  spar 

And  canvas  bright  against  the  blue. 
Your  Skipper  steers  you  for  a  star! 

Obey  him  as  you  used  to  do. 

So  shall  you  tread  again  the  floor 

Uncharted  you  were  wont  to  roam. 
And  flee  in  ecstasy  before 

The  squalls  thai  fail  to  drive  you  home 
Shall  hear  his  laughter  as  of  yore. 

When  the  cloud  breaks,  the  green  waves  comb, 
Vnd  make  his  spirit  glad  once  more 

With  flagons  of  enchanted  foam! 

But  when  (he  ocean's  azure  swoon 

(Masses  some  isle  of  memories. 
Steal  thither  softly  .  to  maroon 

Your  wilful  master,  if  he  please! 
slip  in  by  night  behind  the  trees 

Of  its  slar-paven  deep  lagoon. 
And  drift  across  the  Pleiades 

To  anchor  in  the  floating  moon. 

From  Ruth  MoEnery  Stuart's  "Planta- 
tion Songs''  1 1).  Applet  on  &  Co.),  we  quote 
these     strong    and     genlle     stanzas.      Mrs, 

Stuart    has  selected  a   rhythm  admirably 
suited  ii>  the  message  she  has  bo  convey: 

THE  SI  V   OF  PEACE 

By  Ruth   Mi  I-  \k.hy  sti-art 

I    Stand  above  ,i    w  hit ,  -rimmed   - 

Its  deeps  are  mine,  its  mirrored  height 

Mine  its  low  plaint  of  mysterv  . 
All  mine  its  glee-song  of  delight. 


Mine  iis  strong  soul;  its  body  mine 

I  lave  me  in  its  kind  embrace: 

In  dreams  upon  its  buoyant  brine 
It  gives  me  back  a  cherished  face. 

Mayhap  it  helps  me  understand 

The  language  of  infinity. 
The  secret  of  the  shifting  sand, 

The  testimony  or  the  sea. 

I  am  above  all  circumstance. 

I  am  beyond  all  power  to  hurt: 
No  more  I  shrink   from  sorrow's  lance 

So  with  all  strength  I  am  begirt. 

I've  tasted  of  the  bitter  sup: 

Earth's  bulwarks  all  are  proven  frail; 
Yet  sweetened  now  is  life's  low  cup. 

All  hallowed:  'tis  my  Holy  Grail. 

Above  its  wrecks  of  ships  and  men 
The  placid  ocean  shows  no  scars; 

Above  my  deeps  where  storms  liave  been 
-My  tranquil  soul  reflects  the  stars. 


Here  is  a  bit  of  Keats-like  magic,  by  a 
poet  whose  work  never  lacks  charm.  Wo 
lake  it  from  Harper's  Magazine: 

WOOD   FLOWER 

By  Richard  Lk  Gallienne 

I  found  a  flower  in  the  wood. 
Growing  softly  by  some  water; 

Had  I  plucked  it  when  I  could— - 

The  old  wild-wood's  fairy  daughter — 
Not  thus  vainly  had  I  sought  her. 

So  deep  a  spell  was  on  me  laid. 

I  might  not  stretch  my  hand  to  take  her. 

So  fragile  she.  I  was  afraid 

Even  my  lightest  touch  would  break  her — 
And  now ,  alas,  what  voice  shall  wake  her! 

From  Eldredge  Denison's  "Ballads  and 
Lyrics"  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.),  we  take 
the  following  lines.  The  last  stanza  is 
rather  prosaic,  bul  as  a  whole  the  poem  is 
admirably  descriptive.  This  subject  has 
long  needed  a  poet  to  celebrate  its  beauty 
and  wonder: 

ALFALFA 

BY    EUDREDGL    DiiMSON 

Plow  the  furrow  wide  and  deep. 

Rim  it  true  and  turn  it  fair, 
tar  across  the  sloping  sweep. 

\s  the  loam  rolls  from  the  share. 
Polishing  the  mold-board  bright 
Till  it  glistens  in  the  light. 

Follow  quickly  with  the  harrow: 
Crush  the  clods,  and  line  the  soil. 

While  the  unturned  strip  grows  narrow 
\s  the  sweating  horses  toil. 

Harrow  quickly,  lest  it  liarden; 

Fine  the  soil  as  for  a  garden. 

Sow  the  seed,  and  let  it  slumber 
Warmed  by  sun  and  blest  by  rain. 

Till  the  davs.  in  stated  number. 
Waken  it  to  life  again. 

Then  unfolds  before  our  eyes 

One  of  nature's  mysteries. 

On  thi<  slope  when-  tirsl   was  showing 

lust  a  shimmering  base  of  green 

I'av   hv   dav   the  shoots  arv  grow  in;: 

Till  no  sign  Of  SOU  is  seen; 
Vnd  the  beauty  is  revealed 
«'f;i    lime  alfalfa  Held. 

Thicker  grown  than  meadow -grasses, 

Pirm  and  fixed  it  seems  to  be. 
Bui  when  morning's  swift  wind  pa- 

It  s  a  restless  mov  bog 
Wave  on  wave  its  relitni  follows 
Toward  the  upland  from  the  hollows 
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When  the  keen  knives  cut  it  do«  n 
Hope  of  further  yield  seems  vain 

From  a  spot  so  bare  and  brown. — 
Then  it  greens  and  grows  again. 

Thrice  and  four  times  thus  it  keeps 

Its  first  promise  ere  it  sleeps. 


A  breath  of  the  fruit-growing  lands  of  the 
great  Northwest  comes  to  us  in  Anthony 
Euwer's  "Rhymes  of  Our  Valley"  (James 
B.  Pond).  The  poems  which  make  up 
this  attractive  volume  are  American  in 
theme,  and  American,  too,  in  their  fresh, 
buoyant  spirit  and  strong  colloquialism. 
Here  is  the  book's  most  striking  poem — it 
is  picturesque  and  stirring,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  poet  with  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  sings: 

THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  APPLE 

By  Anthony  Euwee 

You  city  folk  -who  night  and  day 

Loiter  and  stare  along  Broadway, 

And.  pausing  by  some  fruiterer's  shop. 

You  city  folk — do  you  ever  stop 

To  count  the  cost  of  those  radiant  wares, 

Spitzenburgs  luscious  and  Anjou  pears, 

Winter  Banana  and  Gravenstein. 

Crimson  and  gold  in  their  sun-washed  sheen? 

Winds  of  the  west  their  cheeks  have  fanned 

Down  endless  tracts  of  orchard  land. 

Each  nectar  drop  in  that  golden  feast 

Was  a  drop  of  sweat  from  man  and  beast . 

The  crimson  there  of  deep,  rich  hue 

Had  its  component  in  years  of  blue — 

The  blue,  blue  awful  first  long  years 

Of  falt'ring  hopes  and  cank'ring  fears. 

Of  wond'ring  how  in  the  name  of  God 

You're  going  to  hold  your  piece  of  sod, 

And  go  without  the  things  you  need. 

And  pay  your  help,  and  buy  your  feed 

While  it  all  goes  out  and  there's  nothing  comes  in. 

And  your  credit's  called  when  you're  minus  tin. 

You  city  folk,  that  fruit  you  sec 

It  wasn't  by  chance,  you  take  it  from  me! 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  clear  your  copse 

And  fell  your  trees  with  a  gang  of  Wops, 

And  shoot  your  stumps,  and  shatter  rocks 

With  dynamite  at  five  a  box, 

And  yank  your  roots,  and  till  your  holes, 

And  drive  the  drag  to  level  the  rolls 

\Yhile  the  dust  and  grime  go  fllt'ring  in 

Each  leaky  pore  in  your  swelt'ring  skin.' 

And  the  fir-bark  splinters  calmly  glide 

Through   the  holes  in  your  mitts  to  your  hands 

inside. 
Which  gives  you  something  to  blaspheme  at 
When  you've  chiseled  the  pitch  from  jour  hands 

with  "Scat"? 

Do  you  know  what  it  is,  you  city  folk. 
To  be  consecrate  to  the  ranchman's  yoke? 
To  wake  with  your  hands  all  cramped  and  sore 
from  the  clutch  on  your  ax  the  day  before, 
Then  crawl  into  the  ley  night 
Two  hours  before  you  glimpse  the  light. 
And  make  your  way  by  a  lantern's  glow- 
Out  through  the  chill  and  driving  show 
To  tend  and  feed  tho  beasts  that  live 
By  grace  of  what  you  choose  to  give. 
Till  dawn  unfolds  familiar  lines 
Of  outhouse  roofs  and  snow-clad  pines, 
And  when  the  last  chore's  done  you  say 
You're  ready  now  to  start  the  day. 

Do  you  know  ■what  the  trees  have  weathered 

through 
That  bore  that  golden  fruit  for  you? 
Blight  and  mold,  the  dozen  plagues 
That  fly  with  wings  and  crawl  with  legs. 
Aphis.  Weevils     -marshaled  in  hosts 
Vlong  each  bough  till   they  give  up  their  ghosts 
In  a  sulfur-lime  death-dealing  drench 
Or  a  Black-leaf  Forty's  choking  stench. 

\)<>  you  know  the  feel  to  find  a  tree 

Thai's  reached  a  three-years'  growth,  and  sec 

Its  leaves  all  limp,  its  roots  out  clean — 

'Twa«  gophered   there  in  the  ground  unseen. 

You  can  pull  it   out       110  need   lo  jerk 

W  hen  the  <  I  op  hers  quit  i  heir  ghoulish  work. 
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At  all  their  holes  your  traps  are  set 

And  some  you  miss  and  some  you  get. 

But  you  might  as  well  fish  up  tho  sea 

As  trap  a.  Gopher  colony, 

For  their  dead  have  fathers,  sisters,  brothers, 

Fncles.  aunts,  and  hungry  mothors. 

And  every  one  of  the  cave-born  brutes 

Is  horribly  fond  of  apple-roots. 

When  they've  gophered  your  tree,  it's  goue,  that's 

all, 
You  just  forget  it  and  plant  next  fall. 


Eight-inch  dust  and  five-foot  snow. 

You  get  them  both  where  the  apples  grow, 

Toppling  hopes  and  cank'ring  fears 

To  boost  you  along  for  seven  years. 

Blight,  and  plague,  and  withering  frost — 

.lust  reckon  these  when  you  count  the  cost 

Of  that  wonderful  fruit  you  saw  to-day 

As  you  stopt  by  the  window  along  Broadway 


Like  one  of  the  modern  German  color- 
prints  is  this  night-piece  taken  from  The 
Masses.  The  author  has  woven  a  mass  of 
detail  together  in  such  a  way  that  we 
gather  a  general  impression  rather  than  any 
particular  visual  image: 

NOCTURNE 

By  Virginia  BrastOw 

The  lake  in  the  moonlight  is  beautiful  as  music. 

The  black  silhouettes  of  the  trees 

Seem  deep  with  mystery. 

The  trees  fold  and  weave  about  their  secrets. 

In  their  hearts  they  smile, 

Aloof  and  wiso. 

But  their  branches  hide  the  smiles. 

The  air  is  still  as  tho  the  world 
Were  hushed  beforo  tho  loveliness  of  night 
lights  are  softened  in  the  moonlight. 
A  line  of  hills  is  touched  with  light 
Poured  from  the  great,  gold  moon. 

Yet  I  have  seen  the  lako  like  steel 

In  a  dark  day. 

Or  like  heavy,  molten  metal. 

Throwing  thick,  chopping  waves 

In  futile  anger  at  the  heavens. 

The  trees,  sinister  and  wild, 

Flinging   their   branches   in    gesticulation   to   tho 

wind. 
Disheveled,  reckless  eucalyptus, 
Flinging  their  secrets  to  the  wind. 

The  same  lake  and  the  same  trees. 
Are  the  souls  of  men  like  these, 
<;i\ing  beauty  in  summer  moonlight, — 
Keck  less  and  turbulent  in  storms? 

There  are  pine-trees  near  the  lake. 

Straight  and  tall  as  towers. 

They    bend    in    the   wind,   and    toss    their   harried 

branches. 
But  I  have  not  seen  them  angry. 
They  know  an  inner  harmony 
With  wind,  and  storms,  and  moonlight. 
A  cataclysm  might  uproot,  them, 
And.  leave  the  spirit  of  the  pines  inviolate. 
Their  secret  smiles  touched  with  scorn. 


And  from  the  same  number  comes  an 
instance  of  the  service  rendered  us  by  the 
imagistes,  who  are  able  to  establish  a  kind 
of  intimate  kinship  between  man  and  the 
most  distant  objects  of  nature.  Such 
poetry  brings  the  world  into  our  own 
bosoms: 

MOONRISE 

By  Jkan  Starr  Untehmkykr 

We  walked  contentedly  along, 

So  at  home  in  the  night 

That  when  I  saw  a  cozy,  yellow  moon 

Reflected  in  a  warm  and  shallow  pool, 

It  seemed  the  comfortable  lamp  on  my  table 

.Mirrored  in  my  cup  of  tea. 


wCO-AMERICANfOODi 


BEEF 
BROTH 

FDR  WV*jS 

AND  CHILORE' 


First  aides' 

to  the  ptiysician 


Franco- American 

Broths 

A  Ihuminized 

Physicians  and  mothers 
desiring  a  pure  meat  broth 
albuminized  to  give  an  ex- 
tra yield  of  nutriment  will 
find  Franco-American 
Broths  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  Simply  dissolve 
the  white  of  one  egg  in  8  oz. 
O/2  pint)  of  the  Franco- 
American  beef,  chicken, 
mutton  or  clam  broth. 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

for  Invalids 
and  (fiildrenl 


To  serve  warm,  the  broth 
should  be  heated  separately, 
then  the  albumen  should  be 
added.  The  egg  will  begin 
to  coagulate  if  the  broth  is 
heated  over  135  F. 

Broth  with  the  white  of 
egg  may  be  given  cool  or 
cold.  It  is  useful  in  the 
feeding  of  infantsand  young 
children.  It  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  daily  meal, 
and  of  especial  value  in  those 
cases  where  all  milk  must 
be  stopped. 

Beef       Chicken       Clam       Mutton 

Fifteen  cents 
Sold  by  leading  grocer* 


THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD  CO. 
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LOCOMOBILE 

Closed  Cars 


ne  1 9 1 7  advance  styles  are  now  on  exhibition. 
The  new  Qoach  Jf^orl^is  carried  nearer  to  the  ground, 
resulting  in  a  lower  step,  greater  convenience,  and 
smarter  appearance.  ■ 

(Ti/^teriors  are  by  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  the 
leading  authority  on  decoration,  who  has  selected  a  wide 
Variety  of  beautiful  fabrics  of  exclusive  pattern  and 
special  WeaVe.  The  effects  are  accomplished  in  the 
simplicity  and  taste  for  which  this  artist  is  famous. 

T 
QJ'he  production  of  these  luxurious  Vehicles  is 

restricted  in  order  to  deVote  much  time  to  each  indi- 

Vidual  car.  Trices  $5600.  to  $6800. 
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)top  that  lighting  Johnny:  Lfontyou  know  its  wrongtotigit!    Iesm,  Dut  Willie  dont,  so  1m  teaching  hi 

We  learn  many  things  only  by  experience. 

Kelly;  -  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires  -  Hand  Made 


IT'S  so  with  tires.  Experience 
teaches  effectively,  but  it's 
often  expensive. 

Motorists  who  equip  their  cars 
with  Kelly-Springfield  tires  have 
learned  by  experience  to  judge 
tire  values. 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  used 
other  tires  and  turned  to  Kelly- 
Springfield  through  the  testimony 
of  Kelly  users. 

They  are  not  deceived  by  guar- 
antees and  low  first  costs.  They 
know  the  difference  between  mile- 
age on  the  road  and  contentious 
adjustments. 

Kelly-Springfield  tires  are 
guaranteed  for  5,000,  6,000 
and  7,500  miles,  according 
to  type,  but  Kelly  users 
know  they  rarely  fail  to  de- 
liver mileage  much  in  excess 


of  this.  Measured  by  mileage  de- 
livered, their  first  cost  is  extraor- 
dinarily low. 

Kelly-Springfield  tires  are  hand- 
made tires  with  mileage  painstak- 
ingly built  in  by  skilled  hands, 
carefully  trained.  It  costs  more 
to  make  such  tires,  but  the  extra 
service  they  deliver  is  worth  the 
cost.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  demand  always  exceeds  fac- 
tory capacity,  in  spite  of  increased 
production. 

You  can  be  sure  to  get  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires  when  you  want 
them  by  placing  your  orders  ahead. 
Your  dealer  gives  preference 
to  customers  who  anticipate 
their  needs. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Kxecutive  Offices 
Broadway  and  S7th  Street,  New  York 
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These  fully  Pneumatic 

Tires  are  NOT 
"Muscle-Bound" 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


WHY    have    air-filled  Tires    superseded  all   others,  on    Pleasure   Cars  ? 
Solid    Rubber  Tires    would   run    several    times   as   far,  on   the 
average  Pleasure  Car! 
Steel   Tires    would   run  15,000  to  20,000  miles,  on  the   average    Pleasure  Car. 
Why,  then,  have   ''''Pneumatic''''  Tires,  the  best  of   which    won't   average    nearly 
as  much  Mileage,  so  universally  displaced  Solid  Rubber  and  Steel  Tires  on  all  Pleasure 
Cars  ? 

Because, — the  Pleasure  Car  must  often  run  at  "more  than  15  miles'1*  per  hour. 
And,  when  it  does,  the  response  of  even  Rubber  Tires,  if  solid,  is  altogether  too 
slow  to  take  up  the  enormous  Vibration,  the  jarring  and   shattering   influences   of   the 
road,  on  Car  Mechanism  and  Car  Occupants. 


TRUCKS  and  Tractors  can  afford  to  use  Solid  Tires. 
Because,    they   are    designed    to    run    at    relatively    sloiv    speeds, 
under  heavy  loads. 

But,  the  Comfort,  Speed,  and  Luxurious  Ease,  of  riding  in  a  true  PLEASURE 
Car  is  what  you  chiefly  BUY  that  Car  for. 

Therefore,  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  Solid  Rubber,  or  Steel,  characteristic,  in  a 
so-called  "Pneumatic"  Tire,  the  farther  away  you  get  from  what  you  bought  the 
Pleasure  Car  for. 

Let  that  thought  sink  in  deeply, — then  consider  this:  — 

The  thicker,  and  heavier,   your  Pneumatic  Tire  is,   the  sliffer  it  is. 

The  more  layers  of  Canvas  (beyond  the  number  actually  needed  to  carry  the 
load),  the  thicker  and  stiffer,  and  LESS  PNEUMATIC  the  Tire  is, — the  shiver  in 
absorbing  Vibration. 

The  thicker  the  Casing,   the  harder  it  is  to  bend,   in  running. 

And,  the  harder  it  is  to  bend,  the  more  Motor-power  and  Gasoline  is  being 
masted  in  driving  the  Car  against  excessive  Traction-Wave, — the  sooner  the  Motor 
nvears  out. 

So,  there  you  have  the  vicious  circle  into  which  a  mistaken  hope  for  more 
Mileage,  through  more  Tire  thickness,  leads  the  Inexperienced. 


d: 


IAMOND  Tires  are  true  PNEUMATIC  Tires! 

| — Made   flexible,    springy,    and    nimble,    in    order    to    promptly    absorb 
Vibration  and    eliminate  jar  to    Car   Mechanism   and   Car    Occupants. 
They  thus   lengthen   the  life  of  the  Car,  and  make  Motoring  the  PLEASURE 
it   is  primarily  intended  to  be. 

Built  with  as  fe-iv  layers,  of  the  best  Fabric,  as  will  carry  the  load  FURTHEST. 
Then    Treaded    with    a    fine-grained,    non-ballasted,    and    very    elastic    (black) 
''Velvet"    Rubber,   the  ready    stretch    in    which    acts  as   a  sort    of    lubricant    between 
Road  and  Fabric,  preventing  excessive  grinding  and  frictional  heat. 

This    conservation  of  the  Original  Purpose,  in   Pneumatic  Tires,  gives    you   not 

only    the    longest   distance   for    every    Dollar   you    invest  in  DIAMOND  Tires,  but — 

— Longer   life    to    your    CAR    through    less  Wear  and  Tear  on  its  Mechanism. 

— -That    smooth    road-work,— that    lack   of   vibration, — that    luxurious   feeling  of 

riding-on-air,"  which  is  the  Heart  and  Soul  and  Essence  of  intelligent  Motoring. 

Just    test    out    a    set    of    these    "fair-listed,"  reasonably   priced,   DIAMOND 

Tires,  and  see! 


.Diamond 


Black  Tread- 
Red  Sides — 
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Tires 
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One  thing  we  can't  forget  in  buying  cars.  That 
is  pride  of  ownership.  The  car  is  a  pleasure 
vehicle.  And  it  spoils  the  fun  to  be  hope- 
lessly  outrivaled   in  about  the  same-class  car. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  has  proved 
itself  supreme. 

With  this  patented  motor — certified 
a  stock  motor — it  has  done  what  no 
other  stock  car  ever  did. 

It  has  made  faster  speed.  It  has 
done  better  hill-climbing.  It  has  shown 
quicker  pick-up.  It  has  gone  1819 
miles  in  24  hours,  breaking  the  best  for- 
mer stock  car  record  by  52  per  cent. 

It  has  beaten  race  cars  by  the  dozen — 
cars  of  a  very  costly  type.  It  has  shown 
much  more  power  than  this  size  motor 
ever  before  developed.  It  has  proved 
matchless  endurance. 

Suppose  your  neighbor  gets  this  car. 
And  you,  while  paying  as  much  or  more,' 
get  something  less  efficient.  How  will 
you  feel  when  the  two  cars  meet? 

What  These  Things  Signify 

You  do  not  care  for  reckless  speed. 
Such  power  is  rare- 
ly needed.  But  the 
Super-Six  has  the 
capacity.  You  know 
it  to  be  the  master 
of  the  road.  It  will 
do  what  you  want 
without  taxing  half 
its  ability.  And  that 
means  economy.  It 
will  cover,  more 
ground  than  lesser 
cars,  without  going 
any  faster.  This 
because  of  its  quick 
get-away  when  you 
slow  down  or  stop. 


[*-'■<  ^"SITS^E  ,r~"'<'r'1'<r'_-itTr 

Some  Hudson  Records 

Vf.  All  made  under  American  Automobile  Asso- 

*'  ciation  supervision  by  a  certified  stock  car 

'f  or  stock  chassis,  and  excelling  all  former 

fj  stock  cars  in  these  tests. 

;kV  100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour  for  a  7-passenger 
touring  car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  \n  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7-passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  SO  miles  an  hour  in  16.2  sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate    of    102.53    miles  per 
hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed 

of  75.8  miles  per  hour; 


Its  greatest  supremacy — that  of  en- 
durance— means  years  of  extra  service. 
How  would  you  feel  to  have  a  like-class 
car  excel  yours  in  these  respects? 

Means  80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  motor — a  Hudson  in- 
vention— adds  80%  to  motor  efficiency. 
That  is,  from  a  small,  light  motor  it  gets 
76  horsepower.  The  same  size  of  motor 
heretofore  yielded  us  42  h.  p. 

This  result  comes  through  ending 
vibration,  the  cause  of  motor  friction. 
It  gives  such  smoothness  as  you  never 
knew  before.  And  it  means  a  long-lived 
motor. 

It  comes  in  a  car,  evolved  under 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  which  has  long  stood 
for  the  acme  in  fine  engineering.  And  it 
comes  in  the  handsomest,  best-equipped 
model  that  Hudson  has  ever  designed. 

If  your  neighbor  gets  it,  and  you  don't, 
it  may  mean  to  you  years  of  regret.    In 

looks  and  perform- 
ance, in  prestige  and 
endurance,  he  will 
have  the  advantage 
of  you.  Your  Hud- 
son dealer  can  prove 
these  things  beyond 
any  possible  ques- 
tion. And  you  should 
know  them  before 
you  buy  any  high- 
grade  car.  Any 
Super-Six  owner — 
there  are  now  more 
than  10,000— can 
tell  you  what  it 
means  to  own  one. 
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7 -Passenger  Phaeton,  $1475  at  Detroit — Seven  Other  Styles  of  Open  and  Closed  Bodies 
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HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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from  absolute  savagery  to  civilization. 
Such  a  chronicle  has  intrinsic  interest. 
When  the  tribes  concerned  are  as  interest- 
ing as  those  dealt  with  in  this  book,  and 
are  on  our  own  continent,  the  lure  of  the 
volume  is  intensified. 

The  "War  Canoe"  of  this  volume  is  that 
of  the  Tshimsheans,  Haidas,  Niskhas,  and 
oilier  British  Columbian  and  Charlotte  Is- 
lands tribes.  The  region  is  that  of  the 
totem-pole,  rich  in  material  for  the  anthro- 
pologist. The  story  tells  of  forty  years  of 
incessant  labor,  having  for  its  end  trans- 
formation of  these  peoples  from  quarreling 
iges,  limited  in  resources,  to  cultivators 
and  mechanics  with  powers  so  developed  as 
to  become  useful  members  of  the  human 
family.  The  story  of  Metlakahtla  and  Mr. 
Duncan  is  known  wherever  missionary  en- 
deavor is  discust,  and  the  narrative  or  Mr. 
( iollison  embraces  Metlakahtla.  The  reader 
may  judge  by  that  fact  how  full  of  interest 
the  volume  is. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Ins  hands  one  of 
the  best  of  missionary  stories.  The  narra- 
tive is  straightforward,  entirely  lacking  in 
what  is,  perhaps,  irreverently  called  "pious 
i  waddle."  While  the  author  never  forgets 
his  high  calling,  he  is  always  human.  He 
recounts,  for  example,  how  in  one  case  in- 
fluence— and  a  congregation — was  gained 
m  a  native  settlement  by  hitting  the  mark 
in  a  practise-shot  after  the  native  hunters 
had  tailed  with  what  they  thought  much 
better  rifles. 

The  customs  of  the  different  tribes,  the 
native  character  in  savagery  and  after 
transformation,  the  development  of  indus- 
tries suited  to  the  region  and  the  people, 
and  the  general  results  upon  welfare — all 
receive  attention.  The  book  is  commended 
for  its  anthropological  as  well  as  its  religious 
value, 

RECENT  FICTION 

Brunkhurst,  Harriet.  The 
Fence.  Pp.  318.  New  York: 
Company.     1914-16.     $1.25. 

After  fifteen  years  of  married  life,  "tho 
man  svho  wrote,"  already  forty  years  old, 
i ud  "the  woman  who  painted,  now  thirty- 
he,  tired  of  the  restrictions"  and  responsi- 
bilities of  city  life  and  longed  for  their  own 
sountry  home,  its  rest  and  quiet,  the  songs 
i  birds,  the  joys  of  garden,  and  the  children 
vho  had  never  come.     This  desire  materi- 
alized, ami  their  hunt  for  a    house,  their 
tome-building,    their    adoption    of    three 
K>ys,  and  establishing   themselves  on  an 
state    which    developed    with    marvelous 
apidity,  combine  to    form  a  story  whose 
uly    fault    is     its     absolute    smoothness. 
lusband    and    wife    never    fail    in    perfect 
>ve  and   sympathetic   understanding,   the 
dopted  children  are  lovable  and  without 
tults,   and    no    financial    difficulties    mar 
'e    achievement  of    success    and    happi- 
ess.     Dreams  are  realized  and  ambitions 
ttained.     It    is    a    sweet    story,    with    an 
scasional    touch    of    pathos,    and    full    of 
spiring  and  uplifting  suggestions.     There 
involved    a    thread    of    dramatic    narra- 
ve  and  it  is  all    fanciful,   romantic,   and 
ipealing. 


Window    in    the 

George    H.    Doran 


^Vb  ;M,C0-     T,u'  Prisoner.     Pp.  471.     New 
tk:  i  he  Macmillan  Company.      1916.     $1.50. 

^e  always  »vt  tine  character-drawing 
Alice  Brown's  novels  and  are  sure  that . 
construction,  style,  and  diction,  there  will 
little  lacking,  and  yet  it  is  a  surprize 
Bad,  in  her  new  book,  such  a  thrilling, 
mtaiic.  and  so  well-developed  a  plot— a 
>t  involving  widely  diversified  characters. 


which  are  compellingly  and  convincingly 
drawn/and  so  naturally  a  part  of  the  story 
that  the  interest  and  anxiety  of  the  reader 
become  very  personal.  The  book  is  not 
concerned  especially  with  tin;  sin  of 
Jeffery  Blake,  nor  his  life;  in  prison,  but 
with  his  problem  of  readjustment,  when, 
as  "a  discharged  prisoner,"  he  rejoins  his 
father  and  the  two  stepsisters  whom  he 
has  never  known.  His  intention  to  go 
West  and  build  up  a  new  lite  is  soon 
(•hanged  by  the  exigencies  of  the  life  which 
surrounds  him,  and  we  find  him  hot  h  preach- 
ing and  writing  of  the  universal  bondage 
of  all  souls.  "Every  one  is  a  prisoner  to 
something  —  money,  luxury,  'the  game,' 
instinct  for  adornments — and  so  on — and 
every  one  has  to  take  his  medicine."  At 
the  same  time  he  realizes  that  Addington, 
the  New  England  town  of  his  birth,  needs 
revivifying  and  saving  to  American  ideals; 
so  he  lays  aside  his  own  plans  and  gets  into 
the  life  of  the  town  to  rescue  the  "hopes 
of  democracy  from  alien  floods."  So  much 
for  the  actual  incentive  and  action.  It  is 
not  all  straight  sailing.  There  are  many 
complications,  principally  Mine.  Beat  tie,  a 
woman  in  the  seventies,  a  picturesque  ruin 
of  a  former  singer  in  foreign  climes,  heroine 
of  oft-told  romances,  and  the  original 
possessor  of  a  necklace  of  glittering  gems, 
"presented  by  a  certain  royal  personage," 
which  fatefully  tangles  the  threads  of 
many  lives.  We  should  have  found  it  easy 
to  love  the  old  trouble-maker  if  she  hadn't 
been  so  horribly  mercenary  and  sly,  but 
she  is  interesting  and  at  the  bottom  of 
all  kinds  of  mischief.  Mine.  Beat  tie's, 
niece,  Esther,  was  Jeff's  wife.  She  is  the 
least  attractive  of  all  the  characters,  but 
wonderfully  well  drawn — in  her  posing 
and  cattishness.  Jeff's  two  sisters,  Anne 
and  Lydia,  are  the  most  convincing  of  all 
the  characters,  each  lovable  in  her  own 
way,  and  exquisitely  painted.  There  is  no 
lack  of  action  in  the  plot,  nor  of  excite- 
ment, romance,  startling  situations,  and 
unexpected  events;  but  through  it  all  we 
feel  the  author's  purpose  to  probe  men's 
soids,  to  point  to  wide-spread  evils  and 
their  remedies,  to  make  us  see  in  Jeff  a 
prototype  of  humanity,  and  to  encourage 
the  breaking  of  the  prison  bond  by  winning 
freedom  for  soul  and  mind  from  all  bonds. 

The  Grasp  of  the  Sultan.     Illustrated  by  \Y.  T. 

Benda.  Pp.  303.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.25. 

One  naturally  wonders,  in  reading  a'book 

of  such  unusual  material,  how  much  is  the 
work  of  the  author's  imagination  and  how 
much  is  authoritatively  true.  The  novel  is 
readable,    stimulating    to    one's    curiosity, 

and  vividly  interesting  because  of  its 
unusual  theme,  its  convincing  treatment, 
and  its  melodramatic  character.  It  seems 
as  tho  the  author,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Turkish  manners  and  customs  and 
the  habits  of  Constantinople,  had  written 
the  story  purposely  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiarly  terrible  possibilities  and  eon- 
sequences  of  Turkish  harem -life.  There 
is  much  in  the  tale  to  tax  the  credulitj  of 
the  reader,  particularly  in  the  coincidence  of 
situations  which  help  to  solve  t  he  dramatic 
tangles  both  tragic  and  romantic,  but  the 
style  is  fluent  and  convincing  as  well  as 
startling.  Most  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  where  a  young 
Englishman,  a  younger  son,  who  has 
"gone  the  pace/'  is  employed  as  tutor  to 
the  royal  princes,  the  youngest  of  whom — 
Bayazet — becomes  his  favorite  and  his 
special  care.  Bayazet 's  mother,  a  beauti- 
ful   Greek  girl,    has   incurred    the   Sultan's 


wrath  by  repelling  his  advances.  It  takes 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  head  eunuch, 
Alia  Sheddin,  a  very  unusual  character,  a 
magician,  and  Lionel,  alias  Burton  Addams, 
to  avert  the  horrible  consequences  of  his 
anger  and  to  gain  the  five  years'  respite, 
during  which  there  is  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  lives  in  which  we  become  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  author  is  ingenious  in  his 
met  hods  and  a  voids  all  trite  and  hackneyed 
means  for  solving  the  dramatic  problems 
in  Lionel's  love-story,  it  is  an  exciting 
book,  cleverly  constructed  and  tensely 
absorbing. 

Douglas,  Amanda  M  .  The  Red-House  Children 
Growing  Up.  Pp.  846.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company.     $1.25. 

The  mother  and  eight  children,  whose 
stepfather  loves  them  and  is  proud  of  their 
talents,  have  reached  another  staj^e  iii 
"growing-up,"  and  Amanda  Douglas,  who 
lias  so  long  been  well  known  as  the  writer 
of  books  for  young  people,  thinks  that  each 
in  the  series  can  be  read  independently 
with  pleasure  and  interest,  but  we  do  not 
advise  this,  as  the  characters  appear  -with- 
out introduction,  the  effect  is  vague  and 
confusing  without  being  interesting.  It  is 
a  typical  book  of  the  "Sunday-school" 
variety  and  the  characters  go  through  their 
daily  duties  and  pleasures  in  an  uncon- 
vincing, way.  The  boys  and  girls  in  this 
book  do  not  seem  real,  they  don't  ring 
true.  It  seems  as  tho  they  were  created 
too  much  to  illustrate  moral  truths  and 
teachings. 

MYTHOLOGY  AS  A  SCIENCE 

The  Mythology  of  All  RaCOB.  In  thirteen  volumes. 
Louis  Herbert  Gray,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor;  George 
Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Consulting  Editor. 
Vol.  I,  Greek  and  Roman,  by  William  Sherwood  Fox, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  Pp.  xi-354,  74  plates  and  illustrations. 
Vol.  X,  North  America,  by  Hartley  Burr  Alexander, 
Ph.D.  Pp.  xxiv-325,  33  plates  and  map.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company. 

For  the  last  generation  of  schoolboys 
there  was  just  one  "mythology,"  the 
Greco-Roman,  with  a  very  hazy  notion  of  a 
Teutonic  variety.  Even  scholars  were 
only  beginning  to  suspect  a  much  larger 
range  and  scope  of  the  mythopeic  faculty. 
Then  came  the  discovery  of  folk-lore  as  a 
universal  heritage,  and  comparative  mythol- 
ogy commenced  to  become  a  science. 

How  many  divergent  and  convergent 
interests  are  served  by  this  study  is  just 
beginning  to  be  understood.  Past  and 
present  psychology,  history,  anthropology, 
and  religion,  with  the  underlying  evolution 
— all  receive  illumination  from  this  branch. 
If  much  light  has  been  gained  from  the 
fragmentary  collect  ions  which  have,  until 
the  present,  been  the  only  recourse  of 
scholars,  one  can  predict  great  advantage 
in  many  lines  from  the  collected  myths  of 
the  various  races,  and  be  prepared  to 
welcome  an  adequate  presentation  of  them. 

Volume  I  of  this  promising  series,  treat- 
ing of  Greek  and  Roman  myths,  provides 
for  the  most  part  a  systematized  state- 
ment of  their  substance,  formulated  and 
condensed  by  Professor  Alexander,  rather 
than  the  myths  themselves  as  told  by 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  contains  prefaces 
by  editor,  consulting  editor,  and  author. 
the  last  named  going  into  a  helpful  dis- 
CUSsioD  of  the  essence,  varieties,  classifica- 
tion, etc..  of  myths.  The  body  of  the  book 
is  in  three  parts:  1.  "Myths  of  the  Be- 
ginning,  the  Heroes,  and  the  Aflerworld." 
11.  "The  Greek  Gods,"  and  111.  "The 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Italy."  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  necessitated  a  differ- 
ence of  plan  in  various  parts.     Thus,  after 
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{The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.^^i 
[Bathrooms  of  Character 


Why  Endure  a  Noisy 
Closet  in  Your  Home? 

BAD  enough  to  have  to  endure 
it,  but  to  deliberately  let  one 
go  into  your  new  house,  in 
this  day  and  age,  is  cruel  indifference 
to  the  comfort  of  your  family  and 
guests. 

The  Si-wel-clo  operates  so  quietly 
that  outside  the  bathroom  door  no 
one  can  tell  that  it  is  being  flushed. 
It  is  made  of  Vitreous  China.  Its 
highly  glazed  surface  will  not  tarnish, 
crack  nor  peel. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 


Silent  Closet 

All  The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.  china  and 
porcelain  sanitary  fixtures,  the  Bath  Tub, 
the  Lavatory,  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry 
Fittings,  have  a  durability,  a  smoothness  of 
surface  and  a  freedom  from  stains  and  tar- 
nishes that  make  them  a  good  investment. 

We  want  you  to  know  our  sanitary 
fixtures  so  well  that  when  you  consider 
building  or  remodeling  you  will  be  familiar 
with  the  advantages  which 
others  have  recognized  in 
them. 

The  Trenton 

Potteries  Company 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Largest  Makers  of  Sanitary 
Pottery  in  U.S.A. 


j    Write  for  Booklet  M-13,"  Bathrooms  of  Character 
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The  Choice  of 
the  American  People 


jloIandUater 


NATURAL  AND  AERATED 

Known  and 
Used  Throughout 
the  World  as 
the  Leading 
Medicinal  and 
Table  Water. 

Illustrated,  descriptive 

and  historical  booklet 

free  on  request. 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

South  Poland,  Maine 

New  York  Office :   1 1 80  Broadway 

Boston  Philadelphia 

153FranklinSl.     17  1  1  Ch-.tnulSt. 
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"Myths  of  the  Beginning"  four  chapters 
follow  geographical  lines,  two  others  are 
personal  (Heracles  and  Theseus),  then 
come  discussions  of  the  Argo,  Troy,  and  the 
Afterworld.  Part  II  takes  up  first  the 
"Greater  Gods,"  the  Olympian  pantheon, 
with  those  of  earth  and  Hades,  then  "The 
Lesser  Gods." 

The  treatment  of  Italian  mythology 
exhibits  the  great  lack  of  information  from 
which  all  scholars  suffer  in  this  department. 
The  space  given  (twenty-one  pages  as 
against  284  for  Greek)  well  illustrates 
this  fact. 

The  volume  is,  according  to  its  plan, 
excellently  done.  It  is  comprehensive,  yet 
condensed,  and  clear  and  attractive  in 
formulation.  The  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  unhackneyed,  and  impart  fresh 
interest  to  an  old  subject. 

Volume  X,  dealing  with  native  North 
American  mythology,  contains  eleven  chap- 
ters besides  preface,  introduction,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  copious  notes.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  "The  Far  North" 
(Eskimos,  etc.);  this  is  followed  by  two  on 
"The  Forest  Tribes,"  one  on  the  "Gulf 
Region,"  two  on  "The  Great  Plains,"  two 
on  "Mountain  and  Desert,"  and  one  each 
on  "The  Pueblo  Dwellers,"  "The  Pacific 
Coast,  West,"  and  "The  Pacific  Coast, 
North."  The  chapters  are  themselves 
divided;  one,  for  example,  yielding  as  sub- 
heads "The  Tribal  Stocks,"  "An  Athabas- 
can Pantheon,"  "The  Great  Gods  of  the 
Plain,"  "The  Life  of  the  World,"  "Medi- 
cine," "Father  Sun,"  "Mother  Earth  and 
Daughter  Corn,"  "The  Morning  Star," 
etc.  From  this  can  be  judged  the  topical 
as  well  as  ethnological  character  of  the 
work. 

The  method  is  that  of  statement  and 
comment  combined  in  the  same  narrative. 
The  myths  themselves  are  given  mostly 
in  the  author's  words,  tho  quotations  from 
native  tellers  of  the  stories  are  abundant. 
And  the  comparative  method  is  constantly 
in  evidence.  So  that  the  interrelations, 
similarities,  or  dissonances  current  in  dif- 
ferent regions  are  noted  as  the  reader  pro- 
gresses. The  results  are  pleasure  in  read- 
ing and  economy  in  time  and  effort. 

On  the  present  volumes  two  criticisms 
occur.  (1)  The  index  to  the  whole  is  to  be 
provided  in  Volume  XIII;  no  indexes 
occur  in  the  separate  volumes.  This  is  in- 
convenient. (2)  The  notes  are  collected 
at  the  end.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is 
regard  for  typographic  appearance.  Again 
the  reader's  convenience,  which  is  of  greater 
importance,  is  not  consulted  in  this  ar- 
rangement. 

A  word  of  appreciation  should  be  given 
to  the  publisher  for  a  production  pre- 
eminent for  splendid  type,  excellent  plates, 
attractive  binding,  and  good  proof-reading. 
We  trust  the  venture  in  this  series  of  volumes 
will  meet  an  ample  reward.  The  remain- 
ing numbers  should  be  eagerly  expected. 


OTHER   BOOKS   WORTH   WHILE 

Pierson,  Arthur  T.  Seed  Thoughts  for  Public 
Speakers.  Pp.  361.  New  York  and  London:  Funk 
&  Wagr.aMs  Company.     $1.50. 

Here  is  a  revised  edition  of  ;i  work  the 
excellence  of  which  justified  such  revision 
and  a  new  presentation  of  il .  1 1  is  a  rcmark- 
able  collection  of  illustrations,  anecdoles, 
outlines  of  sermons  and  addresses,  etc., 
designed  for  I  he  assistance  of  writers  and 
speakers.  Dr.  Pierson  was  a  wide  reader, 
of  receptive  mind,  with  wonderful  gifts  of 
adaptation.     He  must  have  been  years  in 


gathering  the  enormous  number  of  fancies 
and  facts,  of  thoughts  and  sayings,  as- 
sembled in  this  volume.  Open  it  where 
you  will,  some  paragraph  challenges  in 
terest  and  compels  attention.  One  is 
tempted  to  read  page  after  page,  even 
tho  the  connection  be  not  always  close. 
If  topical  illustrations  or  aids  be  sought, 
they  are  easily  found  by  turning  to  the 
index  of  subjects,  which,  tho  analytical,  is 
simple  and  complete.  While  its  compiler 
may  have  had  in  mind  chiefly  his  brethren 
of  the  ministry,  it  is  well  adaptive  also  to 
helping  all  who  make  public  addresses  or 
contribute  to  current  literature. 

Maxim,    Hudson.      Defenseless    America.      Pp. 

xxiii-324.     New  York:    Hearst's  International  Library 
Company.     50  cents. 

The  pacifist  will  not  like  this  book.  He 
will  say,  probably,  that  Mr.  Maxim  writes 
with  all  the  certainty  of  a  seer,  and  as- 
sumes to  know  many  things  that  are  not 
so.  He  may  quote  these  utterances: 
"This  country  must  first  be  whipt  in 
order  to  prepare  sufficiently  to  prevent 
being  whipt."  "If  England  does  not 
give  us  a  good,  timely  whipping,  we  are 
going  to  be  whipt  by  Germany  or 
Japan."  Mr.  Maxim  may  answer  with 
one  of  the  quotations  which  prefaces  his 
first  chapter,  from  David  Starr  Jordan, 
"War  and  Waste,"  published  in  1913: 
"What  shall  we  say  of  the  Great  War  of 
Europe  ever  threatening,  ever  impending, 
and  which  never  comes?  We  shall  say 
that  it  will  never  come.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, it  is  impossible."  Yet  it  came.  Is 
Maxim  a  better  seer  than  was  Jordan? 
He  insists  that  war  is  not  the  awful  curse 
men  have  believed  it  to  be.  He  urges 
preparedness,  for  the  prevention  of  what- 
ever ills  may  otherwise  come. 

Warfield,  William.  The  Gate  of  Asia.  A  Journey 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea.  8vo,  pp. 
xii-374.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  journey,  taken 
before  the  war  was  thought  of,  through  the 
regions  which   now   claim   interest  as  the 
theater  of  the  campaigns  between  Turks 
and   Russians.     Mesopotamia    (the   Tigris 
and    the    lower    Euphrates),    Kurdistan. 
Armenia,    and    the    Persian    province    of 
Azerbaijan  are  the  larger  names  that  occur. 
Mention  of  Kut   (the  scene  of  the  British 
disaster),  Bagdad  (the  aim   of  the  British 
from  the  south  and  of   the  Russians  from 
north  and  east),  Babylon  the  ancient  (where 
the  Germans  were  active  laying  open  the 
streets  of  four  millenniums  ago),  Arbil  (tin 
old  Assyrian  seat  of     shtar),  Mosul,  Bitlis 
(known  now  by  Russians  as  well  as  Turks 
and    Armenians),    Van    (now    in    Russian 
hands),  Tabriz   and  Tifiis,  tells   in   detail 
the   route   followed.      The    scenes   passed 
tlirouglr  offer  large  scope  for  personal  rem- 
iniscence, story,  and  description  of  peopk 
and  events.     They  no  less  invite  allusion.- 
to  the  history  of  these  regions,  long  eov 
ered  in  mound  and  cave  but    now    heir? 
uncovered. 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  characle 
of  the  volume.  It  is  first  a  narrative  o 
travel  through  regions  little  known  ti 
Americans.  But  presence  at  this  plac 
or  that  involves  recollection  of  its  bistorj 
the  salient  features  of  which  are  brief] 
limned  out.  The  chief  interest,  however,  i 
in  1  he  present,  in  the  peoples,  their  custom 
and  their  religions.  Mr.  Warfield  is  a 
observant  and  appreciative  traveler,  an 
possesses  broad  sympathies.      Indeed, 
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O  you  know  that  you  can  cut  your  washing  and  polishing  bills  in  half,  and 

at  the  same  time  keep  your  car  like  new  with  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax  ? 


JilKIK  CLE  A  ME  R 


really  cleans — it  entirely  removes  all  stains,  scum, 
road-oil,  tar  and  grease  from  body,  hood  and  fenders. 
Even  those  spots  that  are  ground  in — mud  freckles— 
and  surface  scratches  you  thought  were  permanent — 


will  disappear  like  magic  under  Johnson's  Cleaner 
Contains  no  grit  or  acid,  so  cannot  scratch  01 
injure  the  finest  varnish — simply  deans  and  prepares 
it  for  the  wax. 


or 


OHNSO N"S  piEPAIEI  f II 


"The  Bust-Proof  Polish" 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  the  best  body  polish  to  use 
on  your  car.  It  preserves  the  varnish  and  protects 
it  from  the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life.  It  covers 
up  mars  and  scratches,  prevents  checking  and  "sheds 
water  like  a  duck 's  back."     Johnson's  Prepared 

Johnsons 

At  ut  cleaning  and  polishing  your  car  with  Johnson's 
Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax,  you  will  want  to  com- 
plete the  transformation  by  touching  up  the  leather 
cushions,  side  curtains  and  top.  For  this  pur- 
pose use  Johnson's  Black-Lac.  One  coat  gives  a  rich, 
black  surface; — just  like  new.  It  is  easy  to  apply— 
dries  in  15  minutes — docs  not  rub  off  on  the  hands  or 
clothing — is  permanent ,  water-proof  and  inexpensive. 

Johnson's  Black-Lac  works  equally  well  on  Pantasote  and 
mohair  tops.     It  is  also  a  lining  dye. 

Insist  upon  your  dealers  supplying  you  with 

TAtrVTCnXPC  "They  Make  Old  Cars 
JVJ70llO\Jl>   O    New  Motor  Stars" 


Wax  imparts  a  hard,  dry,  glass-like  coating  to  which 
dust  and  dirt  cannot  adhere.  After  a  dirty,  dusty 
trip,  just  wipe  off  your  car  —  it  isn't  necessary  to 
wash  it.  Many  people  even  wax  the  under  side  of 
their  fenders,  because  mud  comes  off  easily. 


For  Worn  Metal  Parts 

Johnson's  Black-Lac  is  unequaled  for  blackening  fenders,  tire 
rims,  running  boards,  hoods,  radiators,  guards,  lamps, 

and,  in  fact,  all  metal  pans.     One  coat,  covers.      Prevents  rust, 
and  keeps  your  car  in  a  high  state  of  repair. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Racine.  Wis. 


: :« 


I  enclose  10c  for  trial  cms  of  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax 

-sufficient  lor  a  good  test. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY   AND  STATE. 
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The  Goodyear  Dealer's  Platform: 

To  Hold  Your  Business,  by  Getting  Your 
Friendship,    by    Giving    You    Service 


THE   Goodyear  Service 
Station   Dealer  starts  in 
where    the    Goodyear 
factories  leave  off. 

The  one  big  aim  of  the  Good- 
year factories  is  to  build  mile- 
age into  the  tires. 

The  one  big  aim  of  the  Good- 
year Service  Station  Dealer  is 
to  make  it  easy  to  get  Good- 
year Tires  and  Service.  Thus 
you  have  maximum  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  your  tires 
with  the  least  effort,  time  and 
expense. 

The  first  element  of  conveni- 
ence is  to  be  able  to  get  Good- 
year Tires  when  you  want 
them. 

So  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealers  are  located  every- 
where. By  the  sign  above  you 
will  know  them. 


In  the  rural  hamlets,  in  the  me- 
dium-sized towns,  in  the  big 
cities — everywhere  you  may  be 
or  may  go,  you  will  always  find 
a  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  within  easy  reach.  And 
the  men  in  this  wide-spread 
organization  aim  to  earn  their 
reasonable  profit  by  giving  real 
service. 

They  will  see  that  you  use  tires 
of  proper  size;  they  will  provide 
proper  inflation;  they  will  tell 
you  whether  the  wheels  of  your 
car  are  in  alignment. 

They  will  guard  against  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  tire  abuse  which 
you  may  innocently  inflict. 

These  tire  experts  are  not  sat- 
isfied merely  to  sell  you  Good- 
year tires. 

Their  interest  continues  until 
you      have     had     maximum 


mileage  and  satisfaction  from 
them. 

They  all  have  the  same  purpose, 
the  same  disposition — to  hold 
your  business  by  getting  your 
friendship,  by  giving  you  service. 

Such  men,  who  forego  extra 
discounts  to  sell  you  better 
tires,  are  good  men  for  you  to 
deal  with. 

This  chain  of  Goodyear  Ser- 
vice Station  Dealers  is  a  part 
of  the  Goodyear  policy — a 
time  and  money-saving  advan- 
tage to  you. 

It  is  given  to  you  over  and 
above  the  extra  mileage  built 
into  Goodyear  Tires,  which 
makes  them  go  farther  and 
last  longer,  and  so  cost  you 
less  in  the  end. 


The  GoodyearTire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,   Ohio 


I 
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last  trait  suggests  the  one  criticism  of  his 
volume.  His  characterization  of  the  Kurd 
as  a  really  good  fellow — in  his  own  way — 
docs  not  fall  in  well  with  his  quite  detailed 
description  of  what  that  way  is. 

The  book  is,  however,  full  of  interesting 
information.  The  writer  tells  about  Nes- 
torians  and  Chaldeans  and  their  faiths 
and  cults,  of  Mohammedan  Arabs  and 
Christian  Armenians,  of  Kurds  and  Rus- 
sians.  Several  pages  deal  with  that  curious 
sect  the  Izedis  or  Satan-Avorshipers,  tho 
little  new  precise  information  is  conveyed. 
We  get  intimate  glimpses  of  the  home  and 
community-life  of  all  the  different  peoples 
in  whose  territory  Mr.  Warfield  found  him- 
self at  various  stages  of  his  journey.  And 
the  result  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
"gate,"  3,000  miles  wide,  by  which  the  far 
Mast  and  the  West  have  for  at  least  six 
l  liousand  years  intercommunicated.  Forty- 
eight  excellent  illustrations  make  vivid  the 
]  »rcsent  or  recall  the  past  of  these  regions 
and  their  inhabitants. 

Kllbourne,  Frederick  W.  Chronicles  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Illustrated.  Pp.  449.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2. 

"A  book  for  the  vacationist  and  the 
tourist"  is  the  claim  made  for  this 
volume  by  the  publisher  and  realized  by 
the  reader.  But  it  is  more  for  reference 
than  for  continuous  reading.  The  au- 
t  hor  seriously  considers  the  history  of  the 
White  Mountain  country  from  Verrazano's 
iirst  sight  of  it  in  1524.  He  presents  its 
early  settlers,  its  discoveries,  its  associa- 
tions with  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Stan- 
King,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  many  others,  and  mentions 
foreign  visitors,  such  as  Harriet  Martineau 
and  Anthony  Trollope,  who  sang  its 
l>raises.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to 
the  early  hotels  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
modern  luxurious  hostelries,  references  to 
poets  and  painters  who  have  added  their 
tribute  in  praise  of  the  country,  chronicles 
of  scientific  exploration,  and  a  chronological 
history  of  railroad  development.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  devoted 
to  the  Presidential  range,  its  path-makers 
and  guides,  its  grandeur,  its  dangers  and 
casualties,  and  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  Appalachian  Club  in  conserving  the 
forests,  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  moun- 
tain-climber, and  persuading  the  legislators 
to  protect  and  further  the  wonders  of  these 

mountains, 
i 

WASHINGTON   THE   CAPITAL 

Bryan,  Willielniiis  Bojrart.     A   History  of  the 

National  Capital.  From  its  Foundation  Through 
08  Period  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Organic  Act.      8vo. 

»«.  II.  Pp.  xvi-707.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
unipany.     $5. 

Altho  Washington  in  its  lonely  political 
"ininence  differs  fundamentally  from  all 
'ther  cities,  its  history  reflects  as  no  other 
Iocs,  almost  all  the  principal  phases  of 
ktional  life.  This  feature,  whether  con- 
'•iously  or  not,  the  author  has  brought 
N    with    remarkable    success    in    this    his 

'"'id  volume  on  Washington.  Without 
tuoh  show  of  brilliancy  of  style,  but  with 
tastery  of  detail  that  would  have  excited 
'"'  env\  of  Taill(..  we  have  set  before  us  in 
rdered  sequence  a  record  with  the  old- 
Mhioned  apparatus  „f  foot-notes  and 
tations,  that  should  satisfy  the  mosl 
iriousas  well  as  the  most  exacting.  A 
adder's  specifications  an-  not  more  rich 
detail  than  are  certain  chapters  in  which 
je  writer  goes  into  the  mysteries  of 
ashington's  structural  development. 
The  projectors  of  the  capital  may  be 
'««  literally  to  have  found  it  of  brick  and 


Your  Coal  Bills  Cut  V2  to  % 
GUARANTEED  with  the  UNDERFEED 

Eleven  big  rooms  in  this  house.  Yet  the  UNDERFEED  owner's  coal  bill  was  $46.75  lower  than 
that  of  his  next  door  neighbor  who  has  one  roomless  to  heat  and  no  UNDERFEED. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  give  you  this  user's  name  and  address,  and  will  send  you  similar  testimony 
from  hundreds  of  others  who  have  had  their  coal  bills  cut  4  to  ?i  the  UNDERFEED  way.  More 
than  this,  we  will  actually  guarantee  that  the  UNDERFEED  will  cut  your  coal  bills  '2  to  ?3.  no  matter 
where  you  live,  or  whether  you  heat  with  warm  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  vapor.  It's  all  the  same  to 
the  UNDERFEED. 

You  can't  ignore  such  a  money-saving  guarantee  as  that.  Back  of  it  stands  a  million  dollar  concern. 
And  thirty-five  thousand  UNDERFEED  users  are  enjoying  big  coal  bill  reductions  under  that  same 
guarantee. 


V\/l  LLIAVWSO, 

N      CUT 
COAL 
>        BILLS 

V-I^V  DERFEEC 
Furnaces   and   Boiler 

Would  you    burn  a 
candle  this  «ay? 

Save  This  Way 

The  UNDERFEED  cuts  coal 
bills  '£to  23 — guaranteed — because 
it  burns  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal 
;is  cleanly  and  effectively  as  other 
systems  burn  the  costlier  grades. 

Then  again,  coal  in  the  UNDER- 
FEED isfed  from  below.  The  hot, 
clean  fire  is  always  on  top,  in  direct 
contact  with  the  effective  radiation 
surfaces. 

The  fire  is  never  choked  or 
smothered  by  new  coal  being 
dumped  on.  And  a  still  further 
saving  is  effected  by  the  consump- 
tion of  smoke,  soot  and  gas — valu- 
able heat  elements — as  they  pass  up 
through  the  fire. 


Or  woulil  you  tium 

it  the  I  NDERFEfcD 

Easy  to  Operate 

A  boy  of  twelve  can  operate  the 
UNDERFEED  with  splendid  re- 
sults. A  few  easy  strokes  of  the 
effective  lever  replenishes  the  fire 
pot.     No  stooping — no  hard  work. 

Ashes  need  taking  out  but  once 
or  twice  a  week.  No  sifting  or  grub- 
bing, because  there  are  no  clinkers 
or  partly-burned  coals.  Ashes  are 
fine,  clean  and  white. 

And  there  is  no  dust  or  gas  through 
the  house.  These  are  utterlv  con- 
sumed. All  told,  the  UNDERFEED 
means  coal  money  saved,  time 
saved,  labor  saved,  and  a  more 
healthful  home.  And  smoke  ordi- 
nances do  not  affect  the  UNDER- 
FEED, for  there  is  no  smoke. 


Get  This  Free  Book  NOW 

Send  the  coupon  for  this  money-savins  book  today.  You  may  not  need  it  now,  but  you  will  later.  It 
tells  the  interesting  story  of  the  UNDERFEED,  and  pictures  and  describes  its  scientific  principle, 
effective  construction  and  simple  operation. 

And  please  remember  the  guaranteed  saving  of  '  j  to  ;:1  coal  cost.  There  are  no  "ifs"  or  "ands" 
about  it.     The  UNDERFEED  must  live  ui>  to  its  guarantee.     So,  send  the  coupon — NOW ! 


THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  COMPANY 


927    Fifth  Avenue 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co.,     927  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from  }■',  to  ?•  with  a  Williamson  UNDERFEED. 

Warm  Air  Steam  or  H<>t  Water.    

(  Mark  x  alter  S3  stem  intt  rested  in) 

Name 

Address , 


My  Heating  Contractor's  Name  is  

Heating  Contractors:  Let    us  tel!  you  about  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED  and  our  new  proposition. 
Both  are  winners. 


4?<> 
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violinist,  whose  wonderful 
music  has  entranced  millions  or 
admirers,  tones  his  appearance 
by  wearing  the  comfortable 

PARIS  GARTERS 

Thus  he  is  sure  that  his  socks  are 
always  in  harmony  with  the  neat- 
ness or  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

25  and  50  cents 

By  looking  on  the  back  of  the 
shield  for  the  name  P/IRIS  when 
you  buy,  you  prevent  any  error. 

A.     Stem    &*      Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  snperiority   quickly   becomes 
plain  to  l  he  uian  oi'  woman  who  investigates. 


1.1^1 


Carry  in  your  car 
ready  for  immediate  use 

SE-MENT-OL 

THE  ORIGINAL  SELF-ACTING 
RADIATOR  CEMENT 

SE-MENT-OL  is  a  powder. 

Pour  it  into  your  radiator.  It 
dissolves  in  the  hot  water. 
The  cool  air  congeals  it  as  n 
passes  thru  the  leak.  A  <  e- 
ment  is  formed  which  effects  a 
permanent  repair.  Dra  n  ami 
refill  radiator  and  it  will  be 
like  new.    Time,  ten  minutes. 

"FINDS  THE  LEAK 

AND  FIXES  I  1 

By  the  makers  of  Curbonox,  the 

"Chemically  Correct"   Curium 

R  'mover. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


ft 

! 

RADIATOR 

.CEMENT. 


*A&ifr 
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left  it  of  marble.  It  was  however,  by  a 
gradual  metamorphosis,  not  unmarked  by 
sordid  details,  that  Washington  reached 
its  definitive  status  of  a  city  of  classical 
architectural  stamp.  That  acropolislike 
group  of  buildings  that  so  impresses  the 
approaching  visitor  to  the  capital  did  not 
spring  full  panoplied  from  the  nation's  head. 
It  was  the  invention  of  hard,  persistent 
effort.  The  public  edifices  were  rebuilt 
and  the  modern  construction  of  the  city 
began  to  take  form  about  1822.  The 
Capitol  building  was  rebuilt  on  the  general 
lines  of  the  first  building  (the  Brick  Capi- 
tol), but  was  more  eostlj'  and  elaborate 
in  interior  detail.  In  place  of  colonnades 
and  staircases  of  freestone  and  floors  of 
brick,  marble  Avas  used.  The  capitals  of 
the  marble  columns  were  carved  in  Italy, 
and  Italian  sculptors  were  brought  to  this 
country  and  kept  at  work  for  ten  years. 
The  author  has  carefully  preserved  the 
names  of  some  of  the  men  who  gave  the 
stamp  of  Roman  permanence  and  beauty 
to  the  architecture  of  the  capital.  They 
were  Giuseppe  Franzoni  and  Giovanni 
Andrei,  who  had  worked  on  the  first 
building  and  who  were  then  engaged  for 
the  more  elaborate  edifice.  Andrei  soon 
died  and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  country- 
man, Valaperti.  Carlo  Franzoni,  a  brother 
of  Giuseppe,  and  Francesco  Cardello,  a 
cousin,  came  from  Italy  and  began  work  in 
1816.  Six  years  later  Enrico  Causici 
and  Antonio  Capellano,  of  Italy,  pupils  of 
Canova,  and  Nicholas  Gevelot,  of  France, 
j  .ined  I  lie  artist-colony,  and  still  later  came 
Luigi  Persico,  also  an  Italian  artist. 

For  a  little  more  than  two  years,  the 
author  tells  us,  this  inspiring  architectural 
scheme  had  been  in  progress  when  the  time 
came  for  the  inauguration  of  James 
Monroe.  And  this  date,  March  4,  1817, 
marking  as  it  does,  an  actual  centenary 
for  us,  sets  the  point  of  departure  from 
that  democratic  simplicity  which  is  so 
interesting  in  retrospect.  Nevertheless, 
even  at  this  period,  much  of  naive  and 
primitive  simplicity  still  reigned  in  popular 
manners  in  Washington.  The  author 
gives  a  diverting  sketch  of  the  bonhomie 
that  marked  public  gatherings  in  the 
Capitol  on  occasions  of  state.  In  the  days 
of  the  Brick  Capitol  it  was  the  custom 
to  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  house  not  alone 
the  foreign  ministers,  but  also  men  and 
women  who  had  come  to  hear  the  debates. 
In  January,  1819,  during  the  delivery  of  one 
of  Henry  Clay's  great  speeches,  the  ladies 
in  the  galleries,  inaccessible  on  account  of 
the  great  throng,  "were  supplied  with 
oranges  by  their  friends  on  the  floor,  who 
fastened  the  fruit  on  a  long  pole."  The 
Supreme  Court  was  then,  as  now,  a  place 
of  public  interest,  while  the  library  of 
Congress,  "the  most  splendid  place  of 
anything  of  that  nature  in  the  United 
States,"  was  a  fashionable  resort. 

In  detailed  descriptions  of  contrasting 
eras  of  social  and  political  life  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  picturing  the  infinitely 
varied  activities  and  interests  which  from 
the  beginning  have  centered  at  the  capital, 
focusing  there  a  picture  of  American  life  as 
a  whole,  the  book  is  probably  unsurpassed. 
The  author  has  not  merely  drawn  skilfully 
(always  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque 
and  the  striking)  upon  newspaper  sources, 
luit  he  has  unearthed  the  history  of  the 
newspapers  themselves  -a  feat  which  has 
enabled  him  to  present  in  a  new  and  in- 
teresting setting,  forgotten,  yet  significant, 
phases  of  Washington's  kai'eidoscopic  story. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BEARDING    THE    OZARK    "ANTI"    [f 
HIS  DEN 

WE  have  had  the  militants  who  broke 
windows  in  the  houses  of  Parliament, 
we  read  of  the  lady  who  kindly  slashed  the 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  both 
times  we  thanked  fortune  that  our  dear 
women  were  not  quite  so  strenuous  in 
capturing  their  rights.  But  our  women, 
one  learns  from  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  are  fully  as  strenuous, 
if  in  a  less  harmful  way,  as  their  English 
cousins.  They  have  done  a  great  many 
things  which  mere  man  thought  beyond 
their  possibilities,  and  they  have  in  some 
respects  gone  further  than  man  himself 
has  gone.  The  writer  in  question  knows 
whereof  she  speaks,  for  she  is  the  woman 
who  has  tried  to  show  her  fitness,  and  she 
has  had  the  enjoyable  task  of  showing 
it  to  the  backwoodsman  of  the  Missouri 
Ozarks.  She  tells  how  she  left  St.  Louis 
to  invade  the  country  so  far  from  a  rail- 
road that  she  had  to  do  it  on  horseback. 
Some  of  the  men  she  found  easy,  but  some 
were  exasperatingly  skeptical. 

She  was  able  to  wax  particularly  gleeful, 
however,  over  her  "day  of  stunts,"  when 
her  coming  was  heralded  ahead  of  her  by 
telephone,  and  every  man  she  met  had 
thought  up  a  "dare"  for  her  to  undertake. 
Here  is  how  it  began: 

I'm  going  to  tell  about  the  first  day.  A 
complete  history  of  its  experiences  would 
make  a  good-sized  volume,  hence  I  shall 
touch  only  the  high  places.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  all  subsequent  days  as  my 
"stunt  day."  It  began  early.  I  know  the 
farmer's  habits.  He  is  the  early  bird  and 
the  worm  that  doesn't  get  caught  has  to 
hustle.  (This  parenthetical  remark  doesn't 
touch  upon  the  story,  but  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  wit  who  called  attention 
to  what  happened  to  the  fool  worm  for 
being  out  early.) 

As  already  intimated,  this  was  a  day  of 
stunts.  My  first  prospect  was  a  young 
farmer  and  his  wife  in  his  corn-field.  The 
corn-field  is  always  "his"  and  she  is  always 
"his  Avife."  They  are  "one."  I  have 
heard  women  of  her  type  talk  over  the 
ielephone.  "Who  is  this?"  will  come  the 
query,  and  she  inevitably  replies:  "This 
is  Jim  Smith's  wife."  So  I  speak  ad- 
visedly.    Her  individuality  is  gone.  . 

The  young  farmer  leaned  on  his  hoe  and 
listened.  He  accepted  the  printed  sheet 
of  paper  I  handed  him,  giving  reasons  whj 
women  should  vote.  His  wife  went  or 
Avith  her  hoeing. 

"That's  all  bunk  about  you  city  womei 
comin'  down   here  to  talk  to  us,"  he  said 
"Now,  if  it  was  a  country  woman  comin 
round  I  might  listen  a,  spell.     But  they'r< 
too  busy;    they  ain't  got    no  time  to  fool 
they  know  their  place  is  in  the  house  am 
they   stay    there.      They   air  Avillin'   to  W 
the  men  do  their  votin'.     The  (iooclBoo) 
says    that    the*    man    and    his    wife    is   one 
It's   the    women    that    knows   how    tower 
thai    ought    to  have  the  vote  if  any  of'ei 
ought,  which  1  don't  believe.    Bet  you  neve 
had  hold  of  a  hoe-handle  in  all  your  life. 
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reckon  your  hands  is  plumb  soft.  You're  a 
city  woman,  that's  what  you  air.  Why,  like 
'as  not,  this  is  t  he  first  corn-field  you  ever  seen 
Vcptiu'  from  a  car- winder.  You  couldn't 
boe  a  hill  of  corn  to  save  your  life." 

"Will  you  promise  to  think  seriously 
about  the  suffrage  question  if  1  prove  to 
you  that  I  have  seen  corn  before,  and  even 
a  hoc,  at  close  range?" 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  handle  a  hoe  before 
I  promise,  and  even  then  1  don't  promise 
not  hin'." 

I  had  seen  his  kind  before,  1  he  kind  that 
demands  absurd  "proofs"  of  a  woman's 
liiness  to  vote,  and  the  moment  she  yields 
to  his  clamoring  and  humors  him  by  mak- 
ing good  lie  demands  something  else — 
and  always  it  is  something  just  about  as 
pertinent-  to  the  question  as  hoeing  corn. 

But  a  spirit  of  dare  inclined  me  to 
"show"  this  smart  young  southeast  Mis- 
sourian.  By  the  time  I  had  hoed  a  half- 
dozen  hills  of  his  corn,  he  said:  "Well, 
you're  a  city  woman  jist  the  same.  You 
can't  git  around  that." 

As  I  was  remounting  1  asked  him,  since 
he  believed  that  woman's  place  was  "in 
t  he  house,"  why  did  he  compel  his  wife  to 
slay  in  the  corn-field,  and  left  him  sputter- 
ing something  about  the  "Good  Book  savin' 
I  hat  a  man  and  his  wife  is  one" — something 
he  believes  with  all  his  heart ;  but  he  also  be- 
lieves that  the  man  is  the  "one." 

Wondering  if  there  were  any  hope  for 
the  conversion  of  this  strangely  logical 
balloter,  the  agitator  went  to  one  of  the 
neighbors,  she  tells  us,  and  asked  him. 
friend  Neighbor  was  extremely  skeptical. 
The  farmer  in  question  had  always  been 
"agin"  anything  other  folks  thought  was 
all  right,  and  it  always  worked  out  that  the 
more  he  talked  in  favor  of  a  thing  the  more 
"i  her  folks  were  against  it,  and  rice  versa. 
So  she  was  glad  to  leave  the  neighborhood 
in  charge  of  such  a  valuable  worker  for  her 

•a use,  for  she  felt  sure  that  any  one  hearing 
iiim  decry  the  movement  would  be  forth- 
with   converted,   according    to   the  custom 

lesoribed  by  the  neighbor.      So  she  tells  us 

hat  she  started  on: 

A     half-hour's     ride     brought     me   to    a 
tearing   where   a-   slab-house    was    under 
Destruction.      Do   you    know   what    a  slab 
A  slab  is  a  mongrel-    half  log  and  half 
Hank,      (hie  side   is  a  smooth,   sawed   sin- 
ce and  the  other  is  rough  log  bark. 

You  women  do  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
ice  in  a  while,   I'll  own."  said   the  settler. 
■  he  hammered  away  after  listening  a  mo- 
eat.    "But.  you  can't  drive  a  nail  into  a 
|th.     Try  it,"  handing  me  the  hammer. 
The  queer  challenges  of  my  "stunt-day  " 
re  truly  unique,  but   they  awoke  within 
1  the  same  spirit  of  combat   I  always  feel 
1111    plied    with    antisuffrage   objections. 
fore  1  realized  it,  I  had  again  dismounted, 
iood  fortune  was  with  me  ami  the  nail 
■    skilfully   driven    home.      The   settler 
'  tded    me    another,     which     1     declined. 
airing  I'd  better  quit  while  quitting  was 

;1. 

Well,"  he  said.  "I  ain't  no  special 
'"on  to  women  votin'.  and  1  reckon 
1   need  is  to  know  about   it.     When  the 

stion  was  up  in  1914,  1  throwed  away 
he  amendments,  but  I've  been  thinkm' 
a  feller  isinsultin'  his  intelligence  when 

■*  lees  that,    and   no   matter   how    many 
•"e  may  be  hereafter,    1    'low   to   study 


'1 


'em  out  and  vote  on  every  darned  one 
of  'em." 

It  was  nearing  noon  when  I  came  to  a 
house  close  to  the  road,  with  shade-trees 
in  the  front  yard.  A  table  stood  under 
one  of  them. 

"Light  and  look  at  your  saddle,"  called 
the  pleasant  voice  of  a  woman  who  was 
coming  round  the  corner  of  the  house- 
carrying  a  pan  of  flour. 

"Light  and  look  at  your  saddle"  is  an 
invitation  to  dismount,  and  I  "lighted." 

"On  nice,  still  days  like  this,"  con- 
tinued the  pleasing  voice,  "I  do  a  lot  of 
my  work  out-of-doors.  It  sort  of  lakes 
away  the  kitchen  feelin'.  I  heered  over  the 
'phone  that  you  was  headin'  this  way,  and 
just  'lowed  that  maybe  you  would  about 
git  here  for  dinner.  Do  vou  like  biscuit- 
bread?" 

I  said  I  did. 

"But  I  don't  reckon  you  ever  made  a 
batch  of  'em.  They  say  that  women 
suffragettes  cain't  cook." 

I  assured  her  that  a  great  many  things 
were  said  about  suffragists  that  were 
misleading,  to  say  the  least. 

"Well,  you  can  try  your  hand  at  this 
pan  of  flour,  if  you  don't  care,  while  I 
pull  a  few  more  onions  fer  dinner." 

It  had  been  ages  since  1  made  biscuits 
with  soda  and  buttermilk,  but  1  was  on 
trial  again.  I  told  her  I  should  be  glad 
to  help,  took  off  my  gloves,  and  waded  in. 

She  didn't  hurry  away  for  more  onions, 
but  stood  by  and  watched  me.  By  the 
time  1  had  the  dough  ready  to  roll,  she 
had  confided  that  she  believed  in  votes 
for  women,  but  that  her  husband  was  an 
anti,  and  that  this  biscuit-making  stunt 
was  "fer  Jackson's  benefit." 

"He's  been  watchin'  you  from  the 
winder  all  the  time,"  she  said.  "  He  don't 
believe  that  women  suffragettes  know  how- 
to  do  anything  that  women  ought  to  know 
how  to  do.  But  I  jist  reckoned  that  you 
could  make  biscuit  -  bread  and  that  I 
would  teaeh  Jackson  a  lesson  right  now. 
But,  say!     If  you  had  failed!" 


A   DOMINIE   WHO   WAS  "HUMAN" 

T  T  E     was    the    underpaid    master    of    a 
J-  -*-    rural  Scotch  school,  a  poor,  meager 

institution  kept  down  to  the  last  farthing 
by  a  miserly  school  hoard,  and  he  had  been 
sent  there  to  teach  the  turbulent  youth 
the  things  it  ought  to  know.  His  methods 
shocked  the  elders  from  the  start.  Nothing 
he  did  seemed  to  be  in  accord  with  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to.  But  the 
little  master  gritted  his  teeth,  smiled 
secretly  at  the  bairns,  and  went  on  giving 
them  the  first  real  education  the  district 
had  known. 

He  tells  us  all  about  his  experiences  in  a 
kind  of  diary  he  kept  during  the  year.  It 
is  called  "A  Dominie's  Log."  and  the 
Wohert  McBride  Company  has  recently 
broughl  it  out  for  American  readers  in 
baok  form.  There  is  a  dry  humor  in  the 
quaint  twists  of  his  wit  and  reflection,  and 

in  his  account  of  the  strange  things  he 
learns  "out  of  the  mouths  of  babes."  For 
instance,  here  is  the  way  he  felt  about 
discipline,  that  fetish  of  the  Scotch  board: 

I    have    been    thinking    about    discipline 
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Thief  Proof 

When  he  sees  the  Power- 
steel  Autowlock,  he  passes 
on,  for  he  knows  there's  no 
chance  either  to  cut  or  break  the 
Yellow  Strand  waterproofed  wire 
rope  composing  it,  or  to  pick  the 
lock.     The 
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Autowlock 

protects  both  car  and  spare  tires 
from  thieves.  Some  insurance 
companies  reduce  their  rates 
when  it  is  used.  All  dealers  $2.00. 

BASLINE  A"  TOWLINE  is  about 
2  5  feet  of  '  4  "  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks  at  each 
end.  It  weighs  but  4  '  2  lbs.,  easily  fits 
under  a  cushion  and  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  tow  you  home.  Price,  east 
of  Rockies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is 
the  "big  brother"  of  Basline  Autow- 
line.     Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $6.50. 

Literature  gladly  sent 
Free  mi  request 

Whenever  you  buy  wire  rope  for 
any  purpose,  be  sure  it's  Broderick  6c 
Bascom  make.  B.  &  B.  Wire  Ropes 
have  been  identified  with  practically 
every  big  engineering  project  during 
the  last  40  years.  They  were  used  at 
Panama  and  won  the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


823  N.  2nd  St.. 
New  York  Office 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
76  H  Warren  St. 


STANDARD 

I'lum  to  the  lit;, II  t 


DICTIONARY   raperioritj 

r  VFoman  \\  bo  invest  . 
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With  no  air 
whatever  in  them, your 
tireswouldlastaboutanhour. 

With  not  enough  air  they 
might  last  a  month. 

Ordinarily  they  will   last   six 
months  or  more  if  you  give  them 
the  right  amount  of  air.  Measure 
your  air  pressure  with  the 

TWITCHELL 
AIR  GAUGE 

and  save  your  tires. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR 

Manufactured  bv 
THE  TWITCHELL  GAUGE  CO. 

1208B  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  HI. 
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Plenty  of  leg  room  and 
real  comfort  for  all 
passengers. 

Adjustable  (jeinmer 
steering  gear  and  foot 
pedals. 

Unusual  steadiness  on 
road. 

Cool,  even  ventilation 
in  front  and  rear  com- 
partments. 

Large  Slewnrt  -  Warner 
Vacuum  Gasoline  sys- 
tem with  fuel  supply 
on  rear  of  car 

Dpliolstery  of  best  grade 
No.  1  long  grain  dull 
leather  without  buttons. 
Very  comfortable,  clean, 
sanitary. 

Unusual  attention  to  finish 
of  bot  h  painting  aud  trim- 
ming. 

Very  short  turning  radius. 

Jiffy  curtains  on  all  orx.n 
cars. 

Water-tight  wind -shield. 
Top  glass  overlaps  lower 
114"-  Sides  water-tight 
with  rubber  stripping*. 
Lower  glass  ventilates, 
upper  glass  rain  visioned. 

Antique  mahogany  instru- 
ment board,  with  large 
compartment  under  lock 
and  key  for  small  per- 
sonal effects.  Handsome 
instruments  and  within 
easy  reach. 

Warner  electric  clock  and 
speedometer. 

Automatic  Thermostatic 
cont  rol  of  engine  tempera- 
ture. 

Westcott  Continental  Mo- 
tor, sy2"  x  5  M". 

Delco  two  unit  lighting, 
starting  and  iguitnin  sys- 
tem. 

Timkcn  axles  with  Timken 
bearings  t  hroughout. 

Worm  bevel  differentials. 

Heavy  Brown-Lipe  trans- 
niisitioa  with  Timken 
bearings. 

Vanadium    Springs. 

Dry  Plate  Multiple  Disc 
Clutch. 

Tubular  Drive  Shaft  with 
t  w  o      Spicer       Universal 

its. 

isi  .i'-  one-man  top. 
1  lush  Tonneau  Lamps. 
Bo  i  e  Motonn  ter.  I'owi  r 
Driv  en  'lire  pump.  I  iS" 
\\he.i  H;,,,. .  Bayfield 
Carburetor,  Single  or 
Doub  irrier.     Im- 

proved Auxiliary  s< 


Four  Passenger  Ctoverleaf  Roadster. ...$1590 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Car 1590 

Seven  Passenger  Touring  Cur 1G90 

Complete  line  of  closed  cars 
to   be   a  7i  nou  need   soon. 


XpOR  THE  past  eight  years  the  d( 
/f  j)  for  Westcott  Motor  Cars  has  e.\( 
V^>y      the  production,  although  the  We 
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lemand 
exceeded 
Westcott 
price  has  advanced  year  by  year. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  Westcott  Cars 
have  been  purchased  by  persons  who 
have  previously  owned  automobiles  and 
who  presumably  knew  values.  During 
recent  years  an  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  our  output  has  been  claimed  by 
owners  of  Weslcotts  of  earlier  models. 

This  discriminating  recognition  of  basic 
motor  car  values  has  been  our  inspiration  in 
creating  the  new  Westcott  of  the  Seventeen 
Series — a  car  of  light-weight  tendency  that 
embodies  every  essential  of  efficiency  and  re- 
finement without  the  costly  non-essentials  and 
superfluous  embellishments  that  increase  first 
cost  and  impose  a  constant  overload  of  opera- 
ting expense. 

Although  the  new  Westcott  does,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  "stunt"  that  any 
"sensational"  car  is  advertised  to  do,  it  is  not 
a  freakish  car  but  a  practical,  serviceable, 
road-worthy  automobile  of  superb  proportions 
and  with  endurance  built  into  every  part.  In 
beauty,  in  refinement,  in  luxury,  in  spacious- 
ness, comfort,  convenience,  safety  and  dis- 
tinctive personality,  the  new  Westcott  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Quantity  of  output  has  never  been  the 
ambition  of  this  company.  In  these  cars  not 
one  little  detail  has  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  frenzied  manufacturing.  We  have  put 
into  them  far  more  than  we  have  saved  by 
overhead  economies  resulting  from  a  great 
natural  increase  in  production. 

It  is  for  tlx ;se  rca  sons  t  hat  we  are  able  con- 
fidently to  invite  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  compare  the  new  Westcott,  point  by  point, 
not  only  with  cars  similarly  priced,  but  more 
particularly  with  automobiles  that  are  uni- 
versally accepted  as  standards  of  design,  en- 
gineering and  construction. 

Catalog,  containing  complete  specifi- 
cations in  detail,  sent  on  request. 

THE  WESTCOTT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO         -         -         U.  S.  A. 


overnight.  I  have  seen  a  headmaster  who 
insisted  on  what  he  called  perfect  discipline. 
His  bairns  sat  still  all  day.  Every  child 
jumped  up  at  the  word  of  command.  He 
had  a  very  quiet  life. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  an  atrociously 
bad  disciplinarian.  To-day  Violet  Brown 
began  to  sing  "Tipperary"  to  herself  when 
I  was  marking  the  registers.  I  said :  "Why 
the  happiness  this  morning,  Violet?"  and 
she  blushed  and  grinned.  I  am  a  poor 
disciplinarian. 

Discipline,  to  me,  means  a  pose  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  It  makes  him  very 
remote. 

But  discipline  is  necessary;  there  are 
men  known  as  inspectors.  And  Johnny 
must  be  flogged  if  he  does  not  attend  to 
the  lesson.  He  must  know  the  rivers  of 
Russia.  After  all,  why  should  he?  I  don't 
know  them,  and  I  don't  miss  the  knowledge. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  capital  of  New 
Zealand  .  .  .  is  it  Wellington  or  Auckland? 
I  don't  know;  all  I  know  is  that  I  could 
find  out  if  I  wanted  to. 

And  his  resolve  to  treat  the  bairns  as 
if  they  were  sentient  human  beings  went 
so  far  as  even  fostering  some  of  the  young 
romances  that  sprouted  in  the  little  school. 
Wre  find  him  telling  of  the  games,  and  of  his 
championship  of  the  shy  Geordie,  who 
loved  from  a  distance.  He  wrote  of  all 
this : 

I  heard  a  blaekie  this  morning  as  I 
went  to  school,  and  when  I  came  near  to  the 
playground  I  heard  the  girls  singing.  And 
I  realized  that  Lenten  was  come  with  love 
to  town. 

The  game  was  jungaring,  and  Violet 
Brown  was  in  the  center. 

The  wind  and  the  wind  and  the  wind  blows  high. 

The  rain  comes  ■pattering  from  the  sky, 

Violet  Brown  says  she'll  die 

For  the  lad  with  the  rolling  eye. 

She  is  handsome,  she  is  pretty. 

She  is  the  girl  of  the  golden  city; 

She  is  counted,  one,  two,  three. 

Oh!  I  wonder  who  he'll  be. 

Willie  Craig  says  he  loves  her 

My  own  early  experiences  told  me  that 
Willie  wasn't  far  off.     Yes,  there  he  was 
at  the  same  old  game.     When  Vi  entered 
the  ring  Willie  began  to  hammer  Geordk 
Steel  Avith  his  bonnet.     But  I  could  se< 
Violet  watch  him  with  a  corner  of  her  eye 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  was  a  war. 
that   the  exertion  of  hammering  Geordi 
did  not  account  for  Willie's  burning  cheek 

Then  Katie  Farmer  entered  the  ring  .  . 
and  Tom  Dixon  at  once  became  the  hau 
merer  of  Geordie. 

Poor  wee  Geordie!  I  know  that  1 
lines  Katie  himself,  and  I  know  thi 
between  blows  he  is  listening  for  the  fat 
"Tom  Dixon  says  he  loves  her." 

I  rearranged  scats  this  morning,  ai 
Willie  is  now  .sitting  behind  his  Vi,  b 
Tom  Dixon  is  not  behind  Katie.  Po 
despised  Geordie  is  there,  but  to-morn 
I  shall  shift  him  if  he  does  not  maike  I 
most  of  his  chances. 

This  morning  Geordie  passed  a  note  o^ 
to   Katie,   then   he  sal   all  in  a  tremble. 
saw  Katie  read  it  .  .  .  and  I  sawherbnr 
I  blew  my  nose  violently,  for  I  knew  w 
was  written  on   that   sacred  sheet;    at  k 
I    thought    I    knew    .    .    .    "Hear  Katie. 
you   be  my  lass?     I  will  have  y<>w  ^ 
will  Inn  e  me     ( leordie." 
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Type  17 

CHANDLER  SIX 

$1295 


No  "Mark  Up"  in  Price 


The  Truth  Made  Men 
Stop  and  Think 


A  RECENT  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
Chandler  Motor  Car  Company  on  "motor 
-  car  values  and  motor  car  prices"  occasioned 
more  searching  thought  on  the  part  of  prospective 
motor  car  purchasers  than  any  other  announcement 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Automobile  Industry  this 
year.  It  came  as  a  revelation  to  many  who  had 
considered  themselves  well  informed. 

That  statement  led  to   the  purchase  of  Chandler 
Type  17  Sixes  within  the  past  three  weeks  by  hundreds 
of  men  who  had  been  attracted,  by  extravagant  adver- 
tising   or    otherwise,    to    some    one    of    the   several 
marked  up"  cars  in  the  medium  priced  field. 

If  you  read  this  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  Chandler  Company,  as  you  probably  did,  you 
know  what  we  mean  by  "marked  up."  You 
know  that  in  recent  months  sums  ranging  from  580 
to  $200  have  been  quietly  tacked  on  to  the  selling 
prices  of  these  Chandler  competitors. 

The  explanation  of  the  marked  up  prices  has  been 
the  abnormal  conditions  said  to  exist  and  really  ex- 
isting in  a  degree,  in  the  motor  car  material  market. 

But  you  know,  too,  that  the  Chandler  car  has  not 
been  marked  up. 

And  so  you  can  still  buy  this  great  car — greatest 
of  all  the  Sixes — at  the  same  price  established  eighteen 
months  ago,  long  before  the  war  had  made  any 
effect  on  the  material  markets.  And  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  every  change  made  in  the  Chandler 
car  in  all  these  past  months  has  been  a  refinement 
and  an  improvement.  Every  addition  to  it  has  repre- 
sented increased  manufacturing  cost.  Not  a  single  thing 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  car. 

Bear  in  mind  that  today,  while  others  are  asking 
you  to  add  eighty,  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  dollars  to  your  check,  $1295  plus 
freight  buys  you  this  big  luxurious  highly  refined 
Chandler — this  Chandler  with  the  marvelous  motor, 
the  exclusive  Chandler  motor  which  has  been  devel- 
oped and  perfected  through  four  years  of  intelligent 


manufacturing  and  four  years  on  the  road  in  the 
service  of  thousands  of  Chandler  drivers. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Chandler  is  still  featured 
by  its  Bosch  Magneto  ignition — which  others  leave 
off,  even  the  marked  up  cars,  because  it  costs  so 
much  more;  still  featured  by  its  solid  cast  aluminum 
motor  base  extending  from  frame  to  frame — where 
others  use  cast  iron;  still  featured  by  the  sturdiest, 
simplest  chassis;  still  featured  by  ball  bearings  in  rear 
wheels,  differential,  transmission  and  elsewhere,  which 
helps  make  it  the  lightest  running  car  on  the  road. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  this  Type  17  Chandler  you 
get  the  exclusive  Chandler  full  floating  rear  axle  with 
its  silent  spiral  bevel  gear  differential.  And  that  you 
get  the  highest  standard  of  carburation  that  the 
market  affords;  Gray  &  Davis  separate  lighting  and 
starting  system;  big  double  external  and  internal 
brakes,  which  stop  the  car  at  the  instant  of  com- 
mand and  hold  it  safe  on  any  grade. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  get  all  of  these  highest 
grade,  high  priced  features  and  scores  of  others 
which,  together  with  Chandler  workmanship,  go 
to  make  up  a  car  the  superior  quality  of  which  can- 
not be  questioned  in  comparison  with  the  quality  of 
any  one  of  the  many     marked  up' '  cars. 

And  remember,  too,  that  in  the  Type  17  Chand- 
ler you  are  offered  the  beautiful  tonneau  cowl  bodies 
which  preceded  the  mid-summer  new  models" 
of  other  makes  by  seven  months  time. 

In  the  Chandler  you  get  mechanical  excellence, 
luxury  of  body  design,  trim  and  finish  at  the  min- 
imum of  purchase  price. 

If  we  asked  you  to  pay  5100  more  or  $200  more 
that  wouldn't  make  the  car  a  bit  better. 

In  considering  your  purchase  of  a  new  car,  think 
for  yourself. 

Measure  what  Chandler  offers  you  alongside  of 
what  any  other  car  in  the  medium  priced  field  offers 
you,  regardless  of  price,  and  we  think  we  know  what 
your  decision  will  be.  Measure  it  alongside  of 
what  any  other  car  offers,  keeping  the  marked  up  price 
m  mind,   and  we  knoiv  what  your  decision  will  be. 


Chandler  Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car $1295  Chandler  Seven-Passenger  Springfield  Convertible  Sedan.  11895 

Chandler  Four-Passenger  Roadster $1295  Chandler  Limousine $2595 

Chandler  Four-Passenger   Convertible  Coupe  (Deliveries  in  October)  $1895 
ALL  PRICFS  F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

See  your  Chandler  Dealer  or  write  for  catalogue  today 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  808-838  E.  131st  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  York  City  Address,  1884  Broadway  Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 
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Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers' 
Clergymen,  Teachers,  Travelers,  Stu- 
dents— All  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  Foreign  Languages 
need  these  authoritative 

French  -Engl  ish 

German-English 

Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  lo  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  Words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  Weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


CasselPs  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 
Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages.   Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul.  M.A..  Litt.D.  .Ph.D..  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German- English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul,  who  has  been  so  long  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — Prof.  Munch. 
Berlin  University. 

Octavo.  C'nth,  1,360  pages.  J/.jo  net;  by  mail.  $1.66, 
With  double.  Patent  thumb-notch  index,  joe.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed.     $j  postpaid. 

CasselPs  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

216th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  V'adham  College,  Oxford; and  Joseph F.  Charles, 
B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
f  eatures  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  with  classicalor  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  028  Pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
ll'ith   double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,   joe.  extra. 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unversity  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French'English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs,  and 
thfir  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence."— ^Critical  Review,  Paris. 

>,  Cloth.  1.2  v>  pages;  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.66. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 
Hound  in  Full  Flexible  Leatlur,  Indexed.     $j  postpaid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


For  minutes  1  listened  for  the  name  when 
Katie  went  into  the  ring.  It  was  "Tom 
Dixon"  again.  I  blew  my  whistle  and 
stopt  the  game. 

At  dinner-time  I  looked  out  at  the 
window  and  rejoiced  to  see  poor  Geordie 
hammering  Tom  Dixon.  I  opened  the 
window  and  listened.  Katie  was  in  the 
ring  again,  and  I  almost  shouted  "Hurrah!" 
when  I  heard  the  words,  "Geordie  Steel 
says  he  loves  her."  But  I  placed  Tom 
Dixon  behind  Katie  in  the  afternoon;  I 
felt  that  I  had  treated  poor  Tom  with 
injustice. 

To-night  I  tried  to  tackle  Form  9-B,  but 
I  could  not  concentrate.  But  it  wasn't 
Violet  and  Katie  that  I  was  thinking 
of;  I  was  thinking  of  the  Violets  and 
Katies  I  wrote  "noties"  to  many  years 
ago.  I  fear  I  am  a  bit  of  a  sentimentalist, 
yet;  .  .  ,  why  the  devil  shouldn't  I  be?* 

The  theorist  is  a  lazy  man.  MacMurray, 
down  the  road  at  Markiton  School,  is  a 
hard  worker;  he  never  theorizes  about 
education.  He  grinds  away  at  his  history 
and  geography  and  I  don't  suppose  he  likes 
geography  any  more  than  I  do.  I  expect 
that  he  gives  a  thorough  lesson  on  Canada, 
its  exports,  and  so  on.  I  do  not;  I  am  too 
lazy  to  read  up  the  subject.  My  theory 
says  to  me:  "You  are  able  to  think  fairly 
well,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
square  miles  in  Manitoba  would  not  help 
you  to  think  as  brightly  as  H.  G.  Wells. 
So,  why  learn  up  stuff  that  you  can  get  in 
a  dictionary  any  day?"  And  I  teach 
on  this  principle. 

The  only  information  1  know  about 
Japan  consists  of  a  few  interesting  facts 
I  got  from  a  lecture  by  Arthur  Diosy.  I 
don't  know  what  things  are  manufactured 
in  Tokyo,  but  I  know  that  a  Jap  almost 
boils  himself  when  he  takes  a  bath  in  the 
morning. 

I  find  that  I  am  much  more  interested 
in  humanity  than  in  materials,  and  1  know 
that  the  bairns  are  like  me  in  this. 

A  West-African  came  to  the  school  the 
other  day,  and  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  tell 
(for  a  consideration;  the  story  of  his  home 
life.  When  I  discovered  that  he  did  not 
mean  his  own  private  home  life  I  gladly 
gave  him  permission.  He  talked  for  half 
an  hour  about  the  habits  of  his  home,  the 
native  schools,  the  dress  of  the  children  (I 
almost  blushed  at  this  part,  but  I  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  they  do  dress  after  all); 
then  he  sang  the  native  version  of  "Mary 
Had  a  Little  Lamb"  (great  applause). 

The  lecture  was  first  rate;  and,  in  my 
lazy — I  mean  my  theoretical  —  moments, 
I  squint  down  the  road  in  hopes  that  an 
itinerant  Chinaman,  will  come  along.  I 
would  have  a  colored  band  of  geographers 
employed  by  the  Department. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  whether  it  were 
really  all  worth  while.  He  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  the 
bairns  a  few  isolated  facts  to  forget  after- 
ward than  to  provide  them  with  merely  the 
tools  for  thinking.  For  he  realized  that  the 
most  of  them  wrould  never  have  occasion  to 
think,  that  their  lives  would  be  marked 
out  for  them,  and  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  follow  Ihe  road  blindly 
lip  to  the  last  yard.  This  comes  back  into 
his  mind  as  he  writes  of  a  departing  pupil: 

Robert  Campbell  lef1  the  school  to-day. 
He  had  readied  the  age  limit,  lie  begins 
work  to-morrow  morning  as  a  plowman. 


Robert's  leaving  brings  me  to  looking  a 
grim  fact  in  the  face.  Truly  it  is  like  a 
death.     Robert  is  dead. 

Pessimism  has  hold  of  me  to-night.  I 
have  tried  to  point  the  way  to  what  1  think 
best  in  life,  tried  to  give  Robert  an  ideal. 
To-morrow  he  will  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  He  will  take  up  the  attitude  of 
his  neighbors;  he  will  go  to  church,  he- 
will  vote  Radical  or  Tory,  he  will  elect  a 
farmer  to  the  School  Board,  he  will  marry 
and  live  in  a  hovel.  His  master  said  to  me 
recently:  "Bairns  are  gettin'  ower  muckle 
eddication  nooadays.  What  eddication 
does  a  laddie  need  to  herd  kye?" 

Yes,  I  am  as  pessimistic  as  any  Schopen- 
hauer to-night.     I  can  not  see  the  sun. 

This  morning  I  had  a  note  from  a 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood : 

"Dear  Sib:  I  send  my  son  Andrew  to 
get  education  at  the  school,  not  Radical 
politics.     I  am, 

' '  Yours  respectfully, 

"Andrew  Smith." 

I  called  Andrew  out. 

"Andrew,"  I  said,  with  a  smile,  "when 
you  go  home  to-night  tell  your  father  that 
I  hate  Radicalism  possibly  more  than  he 
does." 

The  father  came  down  to-night  to 
apologize.  "Aw  thocht  ye  was  ane  o' 
they  wheezin'  Radicals,"  he  explained. 
Then  he  added,  "And  what  micht  yer 
politics  be?" 

"I  am  a  Utopian,"  I  said  modestly. 

He  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment, 
then  he  gave  it  up  and  asked  my  opinion 
of  the  weather. 

How  he  taught  and  what  he  learned 
from  the  bairns  is  shown  in  a  cluster  of 
little  extracts  from  the  "log,"  gleaned  at 
random.  He  tried  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  questions  of  the  day,  to  teach 
them  to  hold  some  opinion  of  their  own, 
for  it  was  his  theory  that  the  idea  on  a 
thing  which  we  accept  unquestioningly 
from  another  never  does  us  any  particular 
good.  So  we  find  him  talking  of  suffrage, 
and  good  habits,  and  lying,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, stimulating  the  young  imaginations 
with  suggestive  themes  for  composition. 
He  tells  us: 

To-day  I  discust  the  woman's  move- 
ment with  my  class.  They  were  all  agreed 
that  women  should  not  have  votes.  I 
asked  for  reasons. 

"They  can't  fight  like  men,"  said  a  boy. 

I  pointed  out  that  they  risk  their  lives 
more  than  men  do.  A  woman  risks  her 
life  so  that  life  may  come  into  the  world;  a 
soldier  risks  his  life  so  that  death  may 
come  into  the  world. 

"Women  speak  too  much,"  said  Margaret 
Steel. 

"Read  the  Parliamentary  debates," 
said  I. 

"Women  have  not  the  brains,"  said 
a  boy. 

I  made  no  reply.  I  lifted  his  last  exam, 
paper  and  showed  the  class  his  21  per  cent. 
Then  I  showed  him  Violet  Brown's  93 
percent.-  >But  I  was  careful  to  add  that 
the  illustration  was  not   conclusive. 

I  went  on  to  tell  them  that  the  vote  was 
of  lit  lie  use  to  men,  and  thai  I  did  not 
consider  it  worth  striving  for.  But  I  tried 
to  show  them  that  Ihe  woman's  movement 
was  a  much  bigger  thing  than  a  fight  for 
political  power.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the    system    that    made    sons    doctors  and 
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ministers,  and  daughters  typists  and  shop- 
girls, that  made  girls  black  their  idle 
I.  rot  hers'  boots,  that  offered  £00  to  a  lady 
teacher  who  was  doing  as  good  work  as  the 
man  in  the  next  room  with  his  £130.  I  did 
not  take  them  to  the  deeper  topics  of 
marriage,  inheritance,  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  women  on  men  that  makes 
so  many  marry  for  a  home. 

But  on  the  whole  it  was  a  disappointing 
discussion. 

Regarding  composition,  1  never  set  a 
dull  subject  of  the  How-I-spent-my- 
holidays  type;  every  essay  must  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  I  gave  them  Wells's 
"The  Invisible  Man"  and  "When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes"  to  read. 

"Go  to  Mrs.  Rabbit's  garden-party, 
and  describe  it."  One  boy  went  as  a  wolf, 
and  returned  with  the  party  inside.  A 
girl  went  as  a  weasel  and  left  early  because 
she  could  not  eat  the  lettuce  and  cabbage 
on  the  table.  One  boy  went  as  an  ele- 
phant and  could  not  get  in. 

"Write  a  child  of  seven's,  account  of 
washing-day,"  I  said  to  my  qualifying, 
and  I  got  some  delightful  baby-talk  from 
Margaret  Steel  and  Violet  Brown. 

"Imagine  that  you  are  the  last  man  left 
alive  on  earth."  This  essay  produced  some 
good  work;  most  of  the  girls  were  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
uue  to  bury  them  when  they  died. 

The  best  results  of  all  came  from  this 
subject:  "Die  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
write  the  paragraphs  about  yourself  to  the 
local  paper."  Most  of  them  made  the 
present  minister  make  a  few  pious  remarks 
from  the  pulpit;  one  girl  was  clever 
enough  to  name  a  strange  minister. 

A  newspaper  correspondence  interests  a 
class.  "Make  a  Mr.  James  Smith  write 
a  letter  to  The  Scotsman  saying  that  he 
saw  a  cow  smoking  a  cigar  one  night;  then 
write  the  replies."  One  boy  made  a 
William  Thomson  suggest  that  a  man  must 
have  been  standing  beside  the  cow  in  the 
darkness.  Smith  replied  that  this  was 
impossible,  lor  any  man  standing  beside  a 
cow  would  be  a  farmer  or  a  cattleman,  and 

neither  of  them  can  afford  to  smoke 
cigars." 

The  dominie  had  a  friend,  Simpson, 
lo  whom  on  one  occasion  he  explained  some 
of  his  theories.  It  struck  the  layman  as 
incredible  that  a  school  could  be  conducted 
on  such  principles.  The  dominie  reaverred 
his  faith  in  human  nature.  According 
to  the  •'log": 

Simpson  laughed. 

"Man,  I'd  like  to  see  your  sehooM" 
"Why  not?     Come  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," I  said. 

•First    rate!"    he    said,    "I'll    be    there 

ai  nine." 

"Bettes  not,"  I  said,  witli  a  smile,  "or 
you'll  have  to  wait  for  ten  minutes." 

Me  arrived  as  I  blew  the  "Fall  in"  on 
m\  bugle. 

"You  don't  line  them  up  and  march 
them  in?"  lie  said. 

"1    Used    to.    but     I've    given    it    up,"     1 
Pessed.     "To     tell    the    truth    I'm    not 
enamored  of  straight  lines." 

We  entered  my  classroom.  Simpson 
stood  looking  sternly  at  my  chattering 
family  while  1  marked  the  registers: 

I  couldn't  tolerate  this  row."  he  said. 

"It  isn't  as  noisy  as  your  golf  club  on  a 
Saturday  night,  is  it?"      He  smiled  slightly. 


Jim  Burnett  came  out  to  my  desk  and 
lifted  the  Glasgow  Herald,  then  he  went 
out  to  the  playground  humming  "On  the 
Mississippi." 

"What's  the  idea?"  asked  Simpson. 

"He's  the  only  boy  who  is  keen  on  the 
war-news,"  I  explained. 

Then  Tom  Macintosh  came  out  and  asked 
for  the  manual-room  key;  he  wanted  to 
finish  a  boat  he  was  making. 

"Do  you  let  them  do  as  they  like'" 
asked  Simpson. 

"In  the  upper  classes,"  I  replied. 

Later  I  turned  to  give  part  of  the  class 
arithmetic,  as  the  rest  had  gone  out. 
Mary  Wilson  in  the  front  seat  held  out 
a  bag  of  sweets  to  me.     I  took  one. 

"Please,  sir,  would  the  gentleman  like 
one,  too?" 

Simpson  took  one  with  the  air  of  a  man 
on  holiday  who  doesn't  care  what  sins  he 
commits. 

"I  say,"  he  whispered,  "do  you  let  them 
eat  in  school?  There's  a  boy  in  the  back 
seat  eating  nuts." 

I  tixt  Ralph  Ritchie  with  my  eye. 

"Ralph!  If  you  throw*  any  nut  shells 
on  that  floor  Mrs.  Findlay  will  eat  you." 

"I'm  putting  them  in  my  pooch." 
he  said. 

"Good!     Write  down  this  sum." 

"What  are  the  others  doing?"  asked 
Simpson  after  a  time. 

"Margaret  Steel  and  Violet  Brown  are 
reading,"  I  said  promptly.  "Annie  Dixon 
is  playing  fivies  on  the  sand,  Jack  White 
and  Bob  Tosh  are  most  likely  arguing 
about  horses,  but  the  other  boys  are 
reading;  we'll  go  and  see."  And  together 
we  walked  down  the  road. 

Annie  was  playing  fivies  all  right,  but 
Jack  and  Bob  weren't  discussing  horses: 
they  were  reading  Chips,  a  tabu  publica- 
tion at  best. 

"And  the  scamps  haven't  the  decency  to 
hide  it  when  you  appear! "  cried  Simpson. 

"Haven't  the  fear,"  I  corrected. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  school  he  said: 
"It's  all  very  pleasant  and  picnicky,  but 
eating  nuts  and  sweets  in  class!" 

"Makes  j-our  right  arm  itch?"  1  sug- 
gested pleasantly. 

"It  does,"  he  said  with  a  short  laugh. 
"Man,  do  you  never  get  irritated?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Ah!"  He  looked  relieved.  "So  the 
system  isn't  perfect?" 

"Good  heavens!"  I  cried,  "what  do 
you  think  1  am?  A  saint  from  heaven? 
You  surely  don't  imagine  that  a  man  with 
nerves  and  a  temperament  is  always  able  to 
enter  into  the  mood  of  bairns!  I  get  ratty 
occasionally,  but  I  generally  blame  my- 
self." 1  sent  a  girl  for  my  bugle  and 
sounded  the  "Dismiss." 

"What  do  you  do  now?" 

I    pulled  out  my  pipe  and  'baccy. 

"  Have  a  till,"  [  said,  "it's  John  Cotton." 

And  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year 
that  the  young  dominie  began  to  survey 
the  work  he  had  done  and  come  to  a  eon- 
elusion  as  to  its  worth.  He  began  to  sum 
up  just  what  the  bairns  had  gotten  out  of 
it.  and  where  it  fell  short  of  the  blind  ex- 
pectations of  the  parents.  Somehow  he 
regretted   nothing.     He  knew-  the  system 

was  not  faultless,  hut  he  felt  that  it  was 
better  than  the  one  which  they  had  had. 
He  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  diary: 

They  say  that  when  a  man  dies  after  a 
long    life    he    looks    hack    and    mourns    the 


things  that  he's  left  undone.  1  suppose 
that  some  teachers  look  back  over  a  year's 
work  and  regret  their  sins  of  omission. 
I  do  not. 

I  know-  that  I  have  had  many  lazy  days 
this  session;  I  know  that  there  were  ex- 
ercises  that  I  failed  to  correct,  subjects  that 
I  failed  to  teach.  I  regret  none  of  these 
things,  for  they  do  not  count. 

Rachel  Smith  is  leaving  the  district,  and 
to-day  .Mary  Wilson  shook  her  hand. 
"Weel,  by-by,  Rachel,  ye'll  have  to  gang 
to  anither  schule,  and  ye'll  maybe  have  to 
work  there,"  she  said. 

"Eh?"  I  cried,  "do  you  mean  to  say, 
Mary  Wilson,  that  Rachel  hadn't  to  work 
in  this  school?" 

"Not  verj-  much,"  said  Mary.  "Ma 
father  says  that  we  just  play  ourselves 
at  this  school." 

Mary's  father  is  right;  I  have  con- 
verted a  hard-working  school  into  a  play- 
ground. And  I  rejoice.  These  bairns 
have  had  a  year  of  happiness  and  liberty. 
They  have  done  what  they  liked;  they 
have  sung  their  songs  while  they  were 
working  at  graphs,  they  have  eaten  their 
sweets  while  they  read  their  books.  They 
have  hung  on  to  my  arms  as  we  rambled 
along  in  search  of  artistic  corners. 

As  for  the  work  that  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  expected  me  to  do  .  .  . 
well,  I  think  the  last  entry,  in  my  official 
log-book  is  a  fair  sample  of  that. 

"The  school  was  closed  to-day  for  the 
summer  holidays.  I  have  received  Form 
9-B  from  the  Clerk." 


"BENNY   HAVENS,   OH!" 

T^OR  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
J-  officers  from  West  Point  have  sung 
this  odd-sounding  name,  calling  upon  that 
mysterious  personage  in  the  endless  verses 
of  the  well-known  song.  From  the  days 
when  the  thin  American  line  wound  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Mexico,  under  Scott,  to  the 
newer  days  when  the  line  goes  again  into 
the  Sierras  under  Pershing,  the  officers 
have  sung  a  gay  song  of  joviality  and 
ended  innumerable  stanzas  with  the  ex- 
plosive, "Benny  Havens,  Oh!" 

Who  was  Benny  Havens?  Was  he  a 
commander  at  West  Point;  was  he  a  popu- 
lar cadet,  or  was  lie  a  famous  warrior-spy? 
All  wrong.  Benny  Havens  was — it  seems 
a  crude  way  to  put  it,  but  he  was — a 
bartender!  Hardly  a  man  to  inspire  the 
armies  of  generations,  one  might  think, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  this  humble,  but 
excessively  jovial,  "barkeep"  who  made 
much  of  the  early  life  and  tradition  at  the 
Point.  And  tradition  is  what  makes  the 
srrim  gray  pile  that  towers  on  the  cliff 
above  the  river  loved  and  honored  by  rank 
after  rank  of  Army  men. 

A  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun  tells  us 
how  the  song  came  into  being,  and  who 
Benny  Havens  was.  and  how  his  read- 
house  prospered.     He  says: 

West-Pointers  for  half  a  century  ha\e 
Void  the  story  of  Benny  Havens — they 
have  bled  and  died  with  it  on  their  lips: 

Wherever    Duty    called    they    went,    their    steps 

\\  ere  never  slow — 
With    Alma    Mater  on  their   lips,   and    "Benny 

Havens.  Oh!" 
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Jor\9\7^THE   GREATE 


l  he    Biggest,    Best    Finished    Four 
Ever    Produced    at    the    Price 

FIVE  PASSENGER  FOUR 
FOUR  PASSENGER  ROADSTER 
TWO   PASSENGER  ROADSTER 

$825 

F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 

C-H   MAGNETIC    GEAR   SHIFT— $125    EXTRA 

Tkis  New  PULLMAN  is  the  Crowning 
Achievement    or   Thirteen     Years 
Successful   Motor    Car   j3uilaing 


Its  artistically  plain  lines,  its  precise  refinement  of  detail — its  motor  of 
proved  and  sure  stamina — start  it  at  the  top  of  the  under-a-thousand  class 
with  the  certainty  of  a  sweeping'  popularity. 

Built  on  a  light,  strong"  chassis,  capable  of  infinite  endurance,  is  a  body  that 
is  reminiscent  of  tne  coach  work  of  costly  European  models. 

Its  lines  are  decisive  and  beautiful.  The  perfect  stream  line  hood  and  cowl 
blend  gracefully  into  flawless  body  curves,  and  the  fashionable  effect  is 
emphasized  by  sloping  windshield,  rounded,  boat-like  tonneau,  and  a  deep- 
toned  satiny  finish  of  Pullman  green  and   black. 

I  he  custom-made,  one-man  top  —  fastening"  rigidly  to  the  windshield  — 
conforms  to  the  body  design.  The  upholstery  is  genuine  leather,  soft  and 
thick,  over  deep  curled-hair  cushions,  luxuriantly  comfortable.  The  body 
is  lavishly  roomy  for  five  big  passengers.  I  here  is  plenty  of  leg  space  and 
plenty  of  elbow  room. 


.... 


The     car    inherits    engine    cell" 
amazingly    popular    1916    rdei 
by  a  score  of  well-tested,  u  to- 

It   has    already   shattered   e  n  r 
Averaging  20  to  25  miles  t  the 
its    best,    pulling   powerfully11" 
speed  than  most  drivers  wa  • 

Half  an  incb  has  been  add*  to  I 
(50K  inches),  which,  wit!^' 
made  magically  smooth. 

The    arrangement    of    the    w<U" 
venient  for  women  drivers    u 
reach    are    the  lock-up   ele""icl' 

writef°r 


PULLMAN     MOTOR  M 

estab! 
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Pullman  of  Them  All 


cal    superioi 


rrom 


,    refined    and     added     to 
lences. 


id 


rds  for  g'as  and  oil  saving', 
ularly.       On  Kills  it  is    at 
:  hotor    is    capable    of   more 

"nehll  cantilever  rear  springs 
>  ons,  means    every  road    is 


nl  at-d  is  particularly  con- 
sent- of  tKe  dasb  witbin  easy 
f  '1    switch    witb    dimmer. 


carburetor  choke  and  dasb  lignt,  speedometer,  ammeter,  oil  and  gasoline 
gauges  and  fuse  box.  Tbe  drive  is  left  band,  witb  emergency  brake  lever 
forward  and  out  of  tbe  way. 

Dollar-for-dollar  value  tbat  goes  clear  through  tbe  car  is  apparent  at  a 
glance. 

Disting'msbing  features  of  tbe  19W  car 114— inch  wbeelbase,  32-b.p.  motor, 

50T2-incb  full  cantilever  rear  spring's,  Dixie  waterproof,  big'b  tension 
magneto,  J3atavia  non-skid  tires  all  four  wbeels,  two  unit  electric  starting 
and  lig'bting,  Stromberg  type  carburetor,  double  bulb  beadlig'bts  witb  dimmer, 
17-g'allon  gas  tank  in  rear  witb  Carter  Vacuum  feed  to  carburetor. 

1  be    above    illustration    is    a    reproduction    from    an    actual  pbotograpb  ;    it  is 
not  an  exaggerated  drawing. 


D1TAILS 


CO.,    YORK,    PENNA. 


'3     - 


/ 
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"Benny  Havens,  Oh!"  is  the  epic  of 
West  Point.  It  is  a  story  in  song,  the 
story  of  West-Pointers  and  their  sacrifices 
for  duty,  honor,  West  Point,  and  country. 

The  story  of  Benny  Havens  is  almost 
as  old  as  that  of  the  Academy  itself. 
Many,  many  years  ago^-in  1824,  to  be 
precise,  Benny  Havens  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  southern  border  of  what 
then  constituted  the  post  of  West  Point. 
Almost  immediately  he  and  the  cadets 
became  friends. 

He  was  a  genial  soul,  generous,  fond 
of  good  company,  and  an  inimitable  spinner 
of  yarns,  and  he  invariably  plied  his 
visitors  with  buckwheat-cakes  and  maple- 
syrup.  Soon  his  refreshments  acquired 
such  fame  that  cadets  often  slipt  away 
from  their  duties  and  made  their  way 
to  Benny's  retreat,  where  they  found 
oblivion  for  their  disciplinary  woes.  Almost 
every  night,  after  taps,  saw  half  a  dozen 
daring  cadets,  who  should  have  been  in 
bed,  gathered  around  Benny's  bountiful 
table. 

Only  for  a  short  time  did  Benny's  fare 
confine  itself  to  buckwheat-cakes  and  maple- 
syrup.  Grog  and  wine  were  added  to 
the  menu,  an  addition  whereby  Benny's 
popularity  increased  tenfold.  About  this 
time  the  West  Point  authorities,  who  had 
previously  shut  their  eyes  to  Benny's 
liberalities,  decided  that  the  time  had 
comg  to  declare  a  blockade  on  Benny  in 
so  far  as  cadets  were  concerned,  and, 
consequently.  Benny's  haven  of  delight 
became  "off  limits"  for  the  future  generals, 
and  punishment  was  meted  out  to  those 
caught  running  the  blockade. 

Jefferson  Dans,  afterward  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  among  the  first  batch  of 
cadets  court-martialed  for  midnight  revels 
at  Benny  Haven's. 

Benny  was  warned  that  his  generosity 
to  cadets  was  demoralizing  to  discipline 
and  that  unless  he  called  a  halt  summary 
I  .  -eedings  would  result.  He  was  unal>le 
to  refuse  those  few  cadets,  who  "ran  it 
out"  to  his  homeland  finally  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  post  shortly  after  1829, 
taking  up  his  abode  at  the  base  of  a  high 
cliff  near  the  river's  edge,  about  a  mile 
below  West  Point. 

Here  he  lived  in  a  small  frame  house 
until  his  death,  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
He  was  buried  in  Union  Cemetery,  about 
midway  between  Highland  Falls  and  Fort 
Montgomery  on  the  West  Point  road.  His 
grave  is  to-day  marked  by  a  simple  marble 
slab,  but  there  is  a  proposal  to  remove 
his  body  to  the  West  Point  Cemetery  and 
to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his 
memory. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Benny 
Havens — without  the  color  and  the  trim- 
mings that  make  it  a  real  story. 

During  the  cold  nights  of  many  winters, 
after  Benny  was  banished  from  the  post 
of   West    Point,   cadets  slipt  out  of   their 
beds   after   taps   had   sounded   and   made 
their  way  over  snow  and  ice   to   Benny's 
lit  lie  home  at  the  river's  edge.     Xo  kings 
received  more  royal  welcome.    Cakes 
wine  were  immediately  forthcoming, 
tales  wen-  told   before  leaping  flames,  and 
Mirted  as  the  blood  grew  warm 
with  the  wine  Benny  provided.     With  the 
first   intimation  of  dawn,   Benny   senl    bis 
guest-  back  to  their  quarters  with  a  God- 
speed and  a  wish  of  <_rood  luck. 

N'ot    infrequentlj    the  officers  in  charge 

of    i  he    cadets    descended    upon    Benn;  's 

r  midnight,  and  a!   such  times 


Benny  directed  the  cadets  in  their  escape 
as  coolly  as  if  he  were  an  old  and  seasoned 
officer.  His  house  was  only  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  river,  and  in  winter  when  the 
river  was  frozen  the  cadets  would  skate 
down,  leaving  their  skates  on  the  bank  so 
that  they  could  put  them  on  swiftly  and 
skate  back  to  West  Point  in  case  of  a  raid. 
Often  Benny  ferri?d  his  guests  down 
in  his  old  flat-bottomed  boat.  Occasion- 
ally there  was  a  dance  under  his  roof. 
Many  men  who  rose  to  fame  after  leaving 
West  Point — Grant,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Sher- 
man, Custer,  and  others — spent  happy 
hours  in  Benny's  retreat. 

In  1838,  Lieutenant  Lucius  O'Brien,  of 
the  United  States  Infantry,  paid  a  visit  to 
Cadet  Ripley  A.  Arnold,  who  was  then  a 
first-class  man,  says  the  account,  and 
Arnold  introduced  him  to  Benny  Havens. 
A  warm  friendship  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  between  these  two,  and  through  the  old 
tapster  O'Brien  met  another  cadet,  John 
T.  Metcalfe.  It  was  these  four  who 
composed  the  first  five  verses  to  the 
afterward  famous  "Benny  Havens"  song. 
It  is  said  they  worked  them  out  together 
in  the  dimly  lighted  dining-hall  of  Benny's 
establishment,  and  set  them  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green."  And  from 
then  onward  the  song  began  to  grow. 
Other  verses  were  added  as  time  went  on, 
and,  as  the  rhythm  was  easy,  the  stanzas 
grew  rapidly  in  number.  To-day,  we  learn, 
there  are  about  fifty  verses,  some  of  them 
good,  some  lumbering,  and  very  few  of 
them  good  poetry.  But  they  express 
phases  of  the  army  life  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  once  cadets,  and  in  this 
they  live.     We  learn: 

Almost  all  of  the  verses  were  composed 
before  Benny's  death,  in  1877.  Class 
after  class  added  a  verse.  In  the  waning 
years  of  Benny's  life  almost  every  night 
the  cadets  sang  them  through,  crowding 
round  Benny,  with  glasses  full,  while  their 
host  led  them  with  his  fiddle  and  his  low, 
clear  barytone.  This  fiddle  by  the  way,  is 
still  in  possession  of  an  old  citizen  of 
Highland  Falls.  Some  of  the  verses  were 
sung  with  glasses  raised  in  toasting  those 
whose  deeds  were  recalled. 

There  are  several  verses  that  every  West- 
Pointer  knows  by  heart,  the  first  of  them 
being: 

Come,  fill  your  glasses,  fellows,  and  stand  up  in 
a  row, 
To  singing  sentimentally  we're  going  for  to  go. 
In  the  Army  there's  sobriety,  promotion's  very 
slow, 
So    we'll    sing    our    reminiscences    of    Benny 
Havens,  Oh! 

This  is  also  the  first  verse  of  the  poem. 
One  of  the  five  original  verses  was  no 
doubt,  inspired  by  some  of  the  Southern 
beaut  ;es  who  were  occasional  visitors  at 
the  Point,  for  it  says: 

To  tlin  ladies  of  the  orange  clime,  let  all  our 
bumpers  flow, 
Who  dares  gainsay  their  peerless  charms  must 
lake  a  knightly  blow; 
We'll  throw  the  gauntlet  in  i  heir  cause  and  haunt 

the  soulless  foe 

Who   hesitates   to   drink    to    them   at    Benny 
Havens'.  Oh! 

A    few    years    after    he    had    helped    to 


compose  the  original  song.  Lieutenant 
O'Brien  died  in  Florida  during  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Seminoles  in  1841. 
Benny  was  deeply  grieved,  and  shorth 
afterward  there  appeared  the  following 
verse,  which  was  always  sung  with  heads 
bowed : 

There  comes  a  voice  from  Florida,  from  Tampa's 

lonely  shore, 
It  is  the  cry  of  gallant  men,  O'Brien  is  no  more; 
In   the   land   of  sun   and   flowers,   his  head  lies 

pillowed  low, 
No  more' he'll  sing  "Petite  Coquille"  or  "  Benny 

Havens,  Oh!  " 

Soon  came  along  the  Mexican  War  to 
furnish  inspiration  to  the  cadet  -  pot 
Several  verses  were  added  to  the  poem  in 
commemoration  of  the  deeds  of  those 
whose  gallantry  carried  the  American  flag 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  heights  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  overlooking  Montezuma's  ancient 
capital.     Two  of  these  are: 

Here's  a  health  to  General  Taylor,  whose  rough 
and  ready  blow 
Struck    terror    to    the    rancheros    of   braggart 
Mexico; 
May  his  country  ne'er  forget  his  deeds  and  . 
forget  to  show 
She  holds  him  worthy  of  a  place  at  Benny 
Havens',  Oh! 

To    the    "veni,  vidi,   vici,"   man,    to    Scott,  tlie 
greatest  hero, 
Fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim,  let  no  one  shrinking' 
go. 
May  life's  cares  on  his  honored  head  fall  light  as 
flakes  of  snow 
And    his   fair   fame    be   over   great   at   Benin 
Havens'.  Oh! 

The   Civil  War   saw   stressful  times  a 
the    Point,  and    the    cadets    turned   fchei 
attention   to   sterner   things   than  poetry 
The  ranks  of  the  corps  were  thinned  by  tk 
loss  of  the    Southerners  who  went  honi 
to  take  up   the  cause  of   then-  respecth 
States.     Many   of   those   from   the  Nort 
and  South  who  had  been  friends  of  Beiin 
fell     on     the     field     of     glory — Manassa 
Antietam,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  an 
a  hundred  other  places  were  stained  wit 
the  blood  of  West-Pointers. 

Cushing,  one  of  Benny's  cronies, 
mere  stripling,  fell  at  Gettysburg,  woundt 
eleven  times.  There  was  little  gaiety 
Benny's  during  the  stern  four  years,  f 
Benny  was  getting  old,  and  the  almc 
daily  news  of  the  loss  of  his  former  frien 
on  the  battle-field  robbed  him  of  his  ol 
time  light-heartedness. 

Some  of  the  verses  of  the  poem  wki 
were  written  just  after  the  war  are  io 
There  seems  to  be  only  the  following  inta 

To   the   army's   brave   commanders,  let  non- 
glasses  flow, 
We'll  drink  to  Grant  and  Sherman  and  to  ! 
subs  also; 
To  Thomas,   Meade,  and  Sheridan   (tlieso  c<e 
in  apropos), 
We'll  toast  them  all  with  goblets  full  at  B< 
Haven's,  Oh! 

Early  iu  1866  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  d  L 
For  him  this  verse  appeared: 

Another  star  has  faded,  we  miss  its  brilliant  ?*■ 
For  the  veteran  Scott   has  ceased  to  be  a  so" 
here  below; 
And    the  country   which   he  honored  now  fe  a 
heartfelt  wo 
As    we  toast    his   name  in  reverence  at    B 
Havens',  <>h! 

Some   of   the   other  verses  are  fra  !l 
with    the    magic    spirit    of   West   P"1 . 
thai    spirit,    thai    is    best    summed   u  ul 
the  words,  "Duty,  Honor,  Country, 
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considered  worthy  of  passing  along  to  his 
countrymen.  These  sheets  were  called 
"yomuiri,"  which  means  literally,  "sold  by 
hawking." 

Several  princely  families  have  specimens 
of  these  early  publications,  and  it  is  claimed 
I  hat  some  of  them  were  circulated  before 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  that  date  is 
usually  accepted  as  the  corroct  one  for  the 
beginning  of  Japanese  journalism.  These 
yomuiri"  were  printed  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  empire — Tokyo,  Osaka,  and 
Kyota,  and  people  outside  of  these  centers 
ived  papers  from  "friends."  There 
was  a  system  of  runners,  who  sometimes 
Dook  important  bulletins  200  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours. 


The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
lust  real  newspaper  in  Japan,  as  we 
understand  it  nowadays,  is  fixt  at  about 
forty-four  years  ago.  Two  or  three  jour- 
nals contest  for  the  honor  of  having 
printed  the  first  modern  paper,  arid  it  is 
not  possible  to  doeido  in  favor  of  any  one. 
For  the  popularity  of  the  first  sheet  was  so 
great,  and  spread  to  such  an  extent,  that 
ii  was  immediately  followed  by  a  veri- 
table flock  of  publications.  At  the  begin- 
ning, we  learn,  almost  every  paper  was 
given  over  exclusively  to  political  events. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  Japanese  con- 
vention that  it  was  undignified  to  print 
personal  or  court  news. 

However,  it  would  seem  that  before  long 
he  astute  editors  saw  that  the  human 
ippeal  was,  after  all,  the  strongest,  and 
luy  all  blossomed  out  with  material  which 
rould  rival  the ' ' yellowest "  of  the  American 
>;ipers.     We  are  told: 


The  papers  which  print  real  "news" 
i  the  Western  sense  of  the  word,  however, 
ro  called  the  "yellows,"  and  conse- 
uently  have  the  largest  circulation. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  newspaper  has 
roved  an  important  stepping-stone  for 
o\  eminent  office,  many  of  the  executives 

the  realm  at  present  having  graduated 

urn    newspaper  -  offices.      Papers    freely 

iticize  the  Government  —sometimes  more 

cautiously     than     one     would     imagine 

ould  be  popular   -about  the  only  curb  on 

•  in  being  in  times  of  stress,   when    they 

ust   he  careful  not  to  divulge  any  State 

military  secrets  that  might  be  of  value 

the  enemy  of  Japan.     But  editors  are 

asidered  cautious  and  patriotic  enough 

i    to  cause   the   Government    any  em- 

rrassment  at  such  a  time. 

In   Tokyo   there  are  about    forty   papers 

mted  in  the  vernacular.    The  customary 

ice  charged  for  them  is  one-half  cent  and 
i  'nt.  Out  of  this  large  number,  the 
ahi,  Jiji.  and  Nichi  take  highest  place. 
1  they  have  circulation  figures  that 
uld  make  some  of  the  American  papers 
ce  ser-oml  rank. 

selected    the    Nichi-nichi   for   a    \isii 
I  asked  to  be  shown  about  tht>  publishing 
nt,  which  is  a  thoroughly  modern  estab- 
iment, modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Ainer- 
ii  publishing  plant — with  variations.      It 
Og  a  morning  daily,  and  knowing  that 
hours  between  ten  o'clock  ami  midnight 
the  liveliest    hours  around  a   morning 
Irepaper  at    home.   1    presented   myself 

:l  he  establishment  at  that  time. 
>   eoupl,.  of   sleeping  gate-porters   were 


I 


aroused  and  finally  permit  ted  me  to  pass. 
Every  one  I  met  in  the  anterooms  was 
.asleep,  with  the  exception  of  some  "office 
boys,"  who  were  preparing  tea.  I  was  taken 
to  the  office  of  the  telegraph-editor,  who 
fortunately  was  awake. 

"The  first  edition  has  gone  to  press,  so 
practically  every  one  is  asleep,"  he  said 
to  me,  "but  we  will  take  a  look  around." 

And  what  he  said  was  true.  We  went 
to  editorial  sanctums,  one  after  another, 
and  the  editor  was  either  stretched  out 
on  his  desk  asleep  or  on  the  floor  in  a 
similar  condition.  Japanese  editors  do  not 
believe  in  keeping  awake  at  night  when 
waiting  for  "late  news"  to  come  in.  If 
they  don't  publish  it  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
they  may  be  able  to  get  it  in  the  next  day. 
What  is  the  use  of  "killing"  an  article 
because  something  of  greater  importance  ar- 
rives later  in  the  evening?  The  newer  stuff 
will  make  good  copy  for  another  day. 

The  Nichi-nichi  employs  about  100 
reporters,  which  may  mean  more  to  the 
layman  when  he  knows  that  a  principal 
morning  paper  in  a  city  like  Cleveland 
employs  twelve  or  fifteen. 

"But  Ave  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
'cover'  the  city  with  this  number,"  the 
editor  said  to  me.  "Tokyo  is  too  large; 
it  i.j  almost  an  impossibility  to  cover  it  at 
all,  as  American  cities  are  covered.  It  is 
too  large,  and  there  is  too  much  happening. 
There  are  in  this  city  about  a  dozen  news- 
gathering  associations  and,  in  addition  to 
our  local  staff,  we  have  access  to  the  mate- 
rial offered  by  these  associations." 

Also  I  founfl  that  one  newspaper  often 
gives  its  news  to  another  paper,  when  it 
comes  upon  a  particularly  important 
item.  What's;the  use  of  being  too  selfish? 
After  all,  it  is  the  editorial  opinion  that 
counts.  But  even  in  this  there  is  an  ex- 
change of  "courtesy,"  because  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  one  paper  to  remark  that 
the  other  "commented  editorially  as 
follows  yesterday." 

The  Japanese  reporter  is  not  expected 
to  write  columns  of  news  each  day,  no 
matter  what  comes  to  his  attention. 
Frequently  a  day's  work  consists  of  a  little 
item  of  200  words,  which  he  polishes  to 
its  most  beautiful  literary  perfection  before 
passing  it  over  to  the  editor. 

"I  have  not  beeiv  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  my  work  as  telegraph  -  editor, 
excepting  in  passing  judgment  on  the 
important  cables,"  said  the  telegraph- 
editor,  '"because  I  have  been  preparing  a 

series  of  biographical  studies  about  im- 
portant men  of  the  Western  world.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  see  some  of  my 
work  in  print,  lust  yesterday  this  article 
appeared." 

lie  proudly  exhibited  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  in  which  there  was  perhaps  a  300- 
word  article  about  the  King  of  Italy,  which 
he  carefully  translated  for  me.  It  showed 
that  the  King  of  Italy  was  born  on  a  certain 
day,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
father  and  grandfather,  that  he  was 
married  and  that  he  had  a  nice  family 
of  children  and  resided  at  Rome.  It  was 
an  article  that  might  have  been  written  by 
a  ten-year-old  American  schoolboy;  but 
undoubtedly  there  were  "polite"  forms  of 
expression  in  it  that  proved  the  writer 
to  be  a  "scholar."  Tin-  Japanese  language 
is  in  reality  about  three  languages,  and  it 
lakes  a  wise  man  to  know  what  form  to 
use  in  writing  of  a  certain  subject,  how- 
many  contractions  of  Chinese  ideographs 
to  use  in  the  writing,  and  when  to  express 
his   exact    meaning   by    using    the   Chinese 


alphabet  instead  of  attempting  any  of  the 
Japanese  contractions. 

The  composing-room  of  the  Nichi-?iichi 
(which  means  literally  "To-day — To-day"; 
was  one  of  the  funniest  places  I  ever 
visited  in  my  life.  Great  cases  of  type 
of  all  sizes  extend  the  whole  length  of  a 
mammoth  room.  As  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  characters  used  in  a  print ing- 
office  run  far  into  the  thousands,  the  life  of 
the  compositor  must  bo  a  search  for  the 
letter  he  wants  to  use.  The  composi- 
tors were  scuffing  around  the  aisles  of  the 
room  hunting  for  these  characters  and  all 
singing  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  which  ap- 
parently caused  them  to  forget  the  terrors 
of  their  work.  There  seemed  to  be  hun- 
dreds of  th  m,  and  the  din  was  horrible. 

After  the  proof  is  finally  corrected,  the 
forms  are  made  up  quite  as  they  are  in  an 
American  newspaper-office,  stereotyped  and 
sent  down  to  big  cylinder  presses.  The 
Nichi-nichi  has  a  daily  ci  filiation  of  250,- 
000  copies.  Four  years  ago,  it  had  but 
40,000.  One  Tokyo  paper  has  gained 
100,000  in  circulation  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War.  Every  one  wants  this 
war  news,  because  it  is  supposed  to  reflect 
all  manner  of  "possibilities"  for  Japan  in 
the  years  soon  to  come,  and  this  paper  is 
supposed  to  have  a  superior  cable  service. 

Just  as  the  American  papers  reflect,  or 
are  supposed  to  reflect,  the  ideals  of  the 
community,  so  the  Japanese  journals 
reflect  the  national  spirit — often  in  a 
manner,  says  the  Leader's  contributor, 
very  difficult  for  us  to  understand.  For 
example,  he  tells  us  that  poetry  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  again.  For  a  time  it 
was  considered  rather  effeminate  and 
savoring  too  strongly  of  an  unwelcome 
decadence  to  be  much  read.  But  the 
present  Emperor,  who,  praiseworthily  or 
not,  chances  to  be  somewhat  of  a  poet 
himself,  is  encouragin :  the  art  with  all  the 
advantage  that  royalty  can  bring  to  sup- 
port a  movement  of  which  it  approves. 
And  at  the  universities  the  scholars,  as 
well  as  the  better-read  classes  of  the  cities, 
are  taking  it  up  again.  Of  the  Japanese 
poem,  the  writer  tells  us: 

Fortunately,  the  Japanese  poem  is  short, 
consisting  chiefly  of  thirty-one  syllables, 
like  the  national  hymn  of  Japan,  which 
runs: 

"May  our  sovereign  lire  for  thousands 
anil  ten  thousands  of  years,  until  the  tiny 
pebbU   Incomes  a  nioss-covcrcd  rocA\" 

But  this  form  of  poetry  (which  does  not 
rime  and  which  has  no  rhythm)  is  rather 
difficult  to  write,  as  the  rules  laid  down  are 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  poem  must  be  in  five  lines  of  respec- 
tively .").  7.  ").  7.  7  syllables  each. 

There  is  also  a  popular  style  of  poem 
which  ha  only  seventeen  syllables  of 
three  line;.  Such  things  as  "the  azalea 
has  beautiful  colors  and  in  spring  covers 
the  hillsides"  are  much  admired  and  show 
the  results  of  the  higher  education.  In  a 
local  paper  the  other  day  1  saw  that  the 
Emperor  had  offered  several  prizes  from 
his  own  purse  for  poems  about  the  flowers 
of  May. 

And  yet,  on  reflection,  we  find  that 
"poetry  in  Japan  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  its  most  brilliant  period  before 
Chaucer  took  up  his  pen  to  write  English 
poetry."      The   Japanese   savant    has   had 
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THIS  man,  with  over  a  thousand  other 
Willard  Battery  experts,  keeps  alive  the 
lontact  between  you  and  us,  between  your 
attery  and  the  men  who  built  it. 

He  represents  our  personal  responsibility  to 
million  ear  owners. 

Storage  batteries— like  human  beings — need 
•oper  eare  and  feeding  if  they  are  to  live  long 
id  keep  in  vigorous  health. 


The  parallel  is  eve  11  more  striking  when  you  realize 
it  a  battery's  length  of  life  often  depends  on  the  treat- 
:nt  it  gets  during  its  first  ninety  days  in  a  car. 

It  may  be  injured   by  thirst,  starvation,  overheating, 
>l  rwork  and  other  evils  that  can  easily  be  avoided. 

IjThen  why  not  avoid  them?  Why  not  learr.  at  the 
sft  the  character  and  functions  of  a  storage  battery,  its 
rtition  to  the  rest  of  the  electrical  equipment  and  what 
((.  lo  if  your  starter  seems  to  lose  its  "pep"  or  your  lights 

gi  vv  dim  ? 

Let  us   give'you   the   address  of  the   nearest  Willard 
on  and  send  you  booklet  B-9,  which  will  point  out 


rces  of  battery  troubles  and  how  to  escape  them. 


We'll  Help  You   Over  that  First  90  Days 

I  ree    battery    service    as  needed   during    this    crucial 
od  of  your  battery's  life  is  part  of  our  new  service 
i.     Write  for  booklet  B-10  and  get  the  details. 

|l  he   plan    includes   an   interesting   feature   for   those 

kvlse  batteries   have    already   gone   beyond   the   90-day 

)d.     Apply  to  any  Willard  Service  Station  or  Factory 

Bnlich,     or    write     to    Willard     Storage     Battery    Co., 

eland. 

Millard  Storage  Battery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


»|>rk:  >a8     ;o  W.  58th  Street 

2524-34  So.  Wabash  Avcimr 


Detroit:  736-40  Woodward  Avenue 
San  Francisco:   1433  Bush  Street 
8  "    East  Cain  Street  Minneapolis.  Minn.:  36-38-40  So.  roth  St. 

Indianapolis:  310-318  No.  Illinois  St. 


Direci   Fai  roRV  Representatives  In  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Dallas, 

1  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Seattle 

tr*i  Storage  Batteries  are  for  sale  by  car  dealers,  garages  and  all  Willard  5>>i ■•;;,  1   Stalio  ■ 
branches. 
'  are  equipped  to  sell  Willard  Batteries  or  give  Willard  Serricet  there  are  opportunity 
can  measure  up  to  Willard  stand., 


Cars  Whose  Makers   Equip  Them 
with  Willard  Batteries 


Abbott-Detroit 

Allen 

American  La  France 

American  Standard 

Ames 

Ampler 

Angm 

Apperson 

Artfo 

Armleder 

Atterbury 

Auburn 

Austin 

Avery 

Bartholomew 
Bell 

Bessemer 
Blumberg 
Brockville  Alln* 
3rcckway 
Burford 

Case 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Coey  Flyer 

Colby 

Coleman 

Commerce 

Consolidated 

Crane 

Crow 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dart 

I>a<  i* 

Day -Elder 

Den  by 

De  Dion  Bouton 

Detroiter 

Dile 

Dixie  Kly»-r 

Dodge  Br<>".  Motor  Cur 

Don 

Bleu 
Empire 

Par  mack 

Federal 

■ 
Fcwtoria  Light  i**r 

Franklin 
Front  Dri\ . 
}      \\  .  D 


Gersix 
Clide 

1  ,rimm 

(jramm  Bernstein 

Grant 

Great  Western 

Halladay 

Harwood  Barley 

Haynes 

Herff-Brooks 

HoIIier  •*8'* 

Houghton 

Hupmobile 

Imperial 
Indiana 
Inter-State 

Jackson 
Jones 

Kelly 
Kentucky 

Kins 

Kissel-Km 

Kline 

Knox 

Lane 

Lexington 

liberty 

Lippard-Stewart 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

LlT  erne 

Lyons  At  Ian 

MeFarlan  Six 

McLaughlin 

Mecca  r 

Madison 

Marion 

Marmon 

Martin 

Maaon 

Meteor 

Meu 

M.  H.  C. 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knigl  t 

Monarch 

Monitor  4-30    6-4*1 

Monroe 

Moon 

Murray 


National 

National  Motor  Truck 
<  Canada 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 

Overland 

Owen  Magnetic 

Packard 

Paise 

Patterson 

Pathfinder 

PeerlesB 

Pensy 

Pilgrim 

Premier 

Reo 

Republic 

Richmond 

Riddle 

Roamer 

Rnssell 


S.  G.  V. 
Sandow 
Sayers  Scovillc 
Scripps  Booth 

Simplex 

Singer 

South  Bend 

Spaulding 

Stafford 

Standard 

Stanley 

Steams 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sun 

Tbomas 

Dnion 

Velie 

WesteotJ 

Win  ton 
Willy?  Knigi  I 

/Immermar 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 
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enough  experience  to  know  what  he  wants 
to  read  and  write.  Montgomery  says :  ' '  The 
ordinary  Samurai  was,  as  regards  reading 
and  writing,  an  educated  man  at  a  time 
when  British  generals  and  even  British 
sovereigns  were  somewhat  hazy  in  regard 
to  their  orthography  and  ealigraphy." 

One  of  the  newest  "stunts"  of  the 
Nichi-nichi  is  to  employ  the  "lady  journal- 
ist," which  is  considered  a  remarkable 
innovation  in  a  country  where  woman  is 
emerging  more  and  more  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  home. 

"Is  the  lady  reporter's  work  satis- 
factory?" I  asked  the  editor. 

"Yes,  in  a  way,  but  she  isn't  satisfied 
with  writing  p  rsonals;  I  find  that  she 
wants  to  crowd  in  little  pleas  for  'woman's 
rights'  and  equal  suffrage.  We  have  to  go 
pretty  light  on  that  sort  of  stuff  and  keep 
a  pretty  close  watch  on  everything  she 
writes,  because  it  is  likely  to  have  a  mean- 
ing that  mere  men  do  not  understand." 


GRANT'S  ADVICE  TO  THE  MIKADO 

IT  has  just  come  to  fight  that  when 
General  Grant  visited  Japan  on  his 
trip  around  the  world,  after  he  left  the 
White  House,  the  Mikado  asked  his  advice 
on  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  the  Empire.  The  General's  reply 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  hitherto 
unknown  diary  of  the  late  Prince  Iwakura, 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  instrumental  in 
the  rejuvenation  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Mikado's  Empire.  It  was  Iwakura 
and  his  colleagues  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Japan,  and  enunciated  the 
fundamental  policy  which  younger  states- 
men like  I  to  and  Okuma  have  followed.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1871,  the  first 
envoy  whom  Japan  sent  abroad  after  the 
^;>ening  of  the  country  to  foreign  inter- 
course. He  died  in  1883,  having  filled  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister  in  those  years 
when  Japan's  ship  of  State  was  beset  with 
difficulties. 

The  diary,  now  published  in  the  Jiji- 
shimpo,  an  influential  Tokyo  newspaper, 
discloses  many  important  incidents  which 
haAre  hitherto  been  known  only  among 
those  few  statesmen  who  enjoyed  the 
unrestricted  confidence  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Mutsuhito.  To  the  American  public, 
however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
document  is  those  pages  describing  General 
Grant's  audience  with  the  late  Mikado. 
The  audience  took  place  on  August  10, 
1879,  at  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Tokyo. 
Prince  Iwakura,  then  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  were 
permitted  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

That  the  Mikado  reposed  great  trust 
in  the  General  may  be  judged  from  the 
confidential  nature  of  the  many  questions 
which  lie  asked  the  Amerieam  visitor. 
Prince  fwakura  attentively  listened  to 
the  Mikado's  questions  and  the  General's 
and,  from  ln's  memory,  carefully 
noted  them  in  t  Ik-  diary. 

General  Grant  evidently  had  a  rather 
poor    opinion    of   European    Powers    and 


their  representatives  in  the  Far  East.  He 
frankly  told  the  Mikado  that  the  officials 
from  Europe  had  little  respect  for  the 
rights  of  Japan  or  China,  but  were  serving 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  Governments 
they  represented;  that  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  anxious  to  establish  a  suzerainty 
over  Asia,  were  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  a  rupture  between  Japan  and  China; 
and  that  Japan  should  gradually  discharge 
foreign  advisers  with  a  view  to  become 
entirely  independent  of  foreigners  in  her 
various  undertakings. 

General  Grant's  distrust  of  European 
Powers  was  voiced  again  when  he  told  the 
Mikado  that  Japan  should  not  borrow 
money  of  foreign  nations.  He  pointed  to 
Egypt,  Spain,  and  Turkey  as  the  most 
glaring  examples  of  the  evil  effects  of 
foreign  loans.     He  counseled: 

"As  your  Majesty  is  undoubtedly  aware, 
rich  and  powerful  nations  of  the  West 
are  eager  to  gain  control  of  backward 
nations  of  Asia.  To  attain  this  end,  they 
are  anxious  to  advance  loans  to  such 
nations.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
Japan's  foreign  loans  do  not  yet  amount 
to  very  muh,  and  I  hope  that  she  will  in 
the  future  avoid  incurring  debts  of  foreign 
countries.  What  small  debt  she  has  at 
present  she  should  by  all  means  endeavor 
to  pay  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
.  .  .  Japan  must  make  the  utmost  exer- 
tion to  forestall  war  in  China.  The  ambi- 
tious Powers  of  Europe  are  but  too  glad 
to  see  the  two  countries  fly  at  each  other's 
throats,  knowing  that  such  an  event  will 
afford  them  a  golden  opportunity  to 
finance  both  the  belligerent  nations  with 
a  view  to  the  eventual  establishment  of 
suzerainty  over  the  two  Asiatic  countries 
which  have  fortunately  managed  to  remain 
independent." 

Turning  to  the  internal  politics  of  Japan, 
the  General  exprest  himself  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
Government.  He  cautioned  against  hasty 
change  of  the  political  system,  and  sug- 
gested that  Japan  first  inaugurate  a  privy 
council,  consisting  of  leading  statesmen  and 
publicists.  Such  a  council,  he  said,  should 
not  enjoy  legislative  power,  but  should 
assist  the  Mikado  by  expressing  its  views 
on  national  affairs.  This,  in  his  judgment, 
should  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  a  representative  Government. 
He  saw  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  utterances 
of  the  Japanese  pross  calmoring  for  the 
immediate  organization  of  a  parliament, 
and  urged  that  education  should  be  spread 
more  widely  among  the  masses  before 
Japan  is  in  a  position  to  reap  the  real 
benefit  of  a  constitutional  Government. 

At  the  same  time  Grant  exprest  his  ad- 
miral ion  for  the  progress  which  Japan 
had  already  achieved  in  the  field  of 
public  education,  and  made  the  following 
suggestion: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  almost  all  teachers 
of  your  schools  are  Japanese.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  they  are  capable  and  efficient. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  wish 


to  call  to  your  Majesty's  attention.    The 
fundamental  principle  of  education  is  the 
building   of   character — the   making  of  a 
man.       This    can    not    be    accomplished 
merely  through  text-books  or  by  the  dis- 
semination  of   knowledge.      This  cardinal 
point   young    and    inexperienced   teacher 
are    unwittingly    liable    to    overlook,    Ir 
America  we  usually  have  in  each  schoo 
one  or  two  teachers  whose  age,  character 
and  mature  judgment  are  such  as  woul< 
command  the  respect  of  other  teachers  a 
well  as  the  pupils." 


PROSAIC  CRONSTADT 

"T^VER    since    the  war  began  the  fol 
*—*    who  love  romance  have  been  lyin 
awake  nights  waiting  for  something  hut 
and  dreadful  to  happen  to,  or  at,  Croi 
stadt.      That    hoary    fortress   has   alwa; 
been    synonymous    in    their    minds   wil 
gloom,    and   mystery,    and   intrigue;    ai 
now  that  the  war  is  raging,  it  has  appa 
ently  lapsed  into  as  staid  a  respectabili 
as    a    spinster's    music-room.      Cronsta 
is   the  great   disappointment  of  the  wt 
It  is  as  pacific  as  an  art-museum,  as  har 
less  and  undisturbed  as — well,  one  mi§ 
have  said  a  cathedral,  but  nowadays 
the  fighting  and    excitement  seem  to   ■ 
going  on  in  the  cathedrals,  and  a  fortr; 
is  a  modest,  restfid  sort  of  place. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  Prc- 
dence  Journal,  who  is  in  Petrograd,  givd 
sparkling  account  of  the  gray  fortress  i 
its  failure  to  live  up  to  its  reputation,  e 
are  told,  among  other  things: 

Cronstadt  in  the  muzhik's  mind  m<is 
mystery,  terror,  legend,  and  grim  im- 
pregnability. In  particular,  mystery  A 
terror.  Thousands  of  Petrograd  citi  is 
who  lived  only  twenty  miles  away  be 
never  dared  go  there  even  in  peace-ti  s, 
when  Cronstadt  is  as  easy  to  see  asae 
Winter  Palace. 

The  reason  is  that  legend  makes  Cn- 
stadt  a  terror.  Half  the  cheap 
novels  called  liubotchniki  knigi,  vch 
Russian  car-drivers  and  servant  -  P5 
devour,  deal  with  Cronstadt;  and  «' 
they  have  all  been  read,  the  car-di?rs 
and  helps  turn  to  translations  of  ax 
Pemberton's  novel,  which  describes  ()»- 
stadt  exactly  as  it  is  not,  but  as  all  lovsot 
mystery,  especially  car-drivers  and  1  ps. 
wish  it  to  be. 

Russia  is  grieved  because  Cronstacha> 
done  nothing  to  justify  its  glory.    I*"* 
first  week  of  war  nothing  was  talk  < 
except     Cronstadt.       Three     days   ft"' 
Kaiser    Wilhelm's    ultimatum,    the 
Novoye  Vremya  told  how  six  dreadn<  'M' 
bombarded    the   west   end   of   the  b'11 
where  there  is  nothing  to  bombard  <»I 
a    hen-house    and    an    ancient   fort;'11"1 
next   day   a   rival    journal   describe'  < 
submarine   tunnel    through    which    i'ser 
Wilhelm  would  reach   Cronstadt  w - 
army  of  eight  hundred  field-marsha  and 
three  million  men.  , 

Of  course  the  Germans  could  ncjlaua 
on  dauntless  Cronstadt,  but  the  *JJ 
rascals  had  landed  a  year  before  at  &* 
Island  and  made  a  tunnel  under  the 'a" 
Cronstadt,  through  which  they  w» 
emerge  with  fire,  sword,  and  proolani10"  ' 
As  the  distance  is  only  fifty  miles  aP 
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For  the  Birthday  For  the  Wedding 

For  Every  Occasion 

"Ho  gift  so  happy  as  a 

cWaltAam  IVatcJfv 


H, 


will  like  especially  the  slenderness,  the 
grace,  the  splendid  time-keeping  or  the 
W altham  ""'Colonial  A.  This  and  our 
Opera  Watch  are  the  thinnest  watches 
made  in  America  for  gentlemen.  The 
presence  or  one  is  hardly  perceptible  in 
the  lightest  clothing.  In  appearance  it 
is  strikingly  handsome  ;  in  use  it  is 
convenient,  truthful,  decidedly  likeable. 
Here  is  an  aristocrat  among  watches, 
hut  the  price  is  by  no  means  forbidding. 
Cased,  timed  and  adjusted  at  the 
Waltham  factory.  Each  watch  in  a 
handsome  leather  container.  A  Oift 
to  serve   and  adorn    a    whole    lifetime. 


will  be  charmed  by  the  exquisite  jewel- 
like daintiness  of  the  new  Waltham 
Bracelet  Watch.  The  many  different 
ways  she  can  wear  it  will  appeal  to 
her  strongly.  This  is  the  tiniest,  the 
neatest,  the  most  convenient  of  all 
wristlet  watches.  It  actually  tells  the 
right  time!  And  the  Disappearing 
Eye  (which  closes  flat  when  the 
■watch  is  worn  apart  from  the  brace- 
let) enables  the  owner  to  wear  this 
one  watch  in  four  different  ways — 
with  the  bracelet,  as  chatelaine  or 
sautoir,  or  merely  as  a  pocket  -watch. 
The  price  is  moderate  — the  Gift  a  gem. 


\\/altham    \\/atch    (Jompany 

W/altnam,     ^fass. 

In  Canada:    189  St.  James  Street,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
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$1685 


J.o.h.Tolcdo 


The  Greatest  Electric  Success  Ever  Known 


The  electric  is  more  popular  now  than  ever  before — 
and  this  newest  Milburn, — a  larger,  roomier  Milburn — 
is  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

For  almost  every  service  now  demanded  of  automo- 
biles the  Electric  serves  best. 

And  the  lightness,  speed,  ease  of  control  and  great 
mileage  per  charge,  of  this  newest  Milburn,  make  it 
pre-eminently  the  car  to  own. 

No  other  Electric  is  anywhere  near  so  light. 
No  other  car  of  any  kind  is  anywhere  near  so  easy 
to  handle. 


No  other  car  is  so  inexpensive  to  operate. 

No  other  car  has  such  an  air  of  elegance. 

And  with  all  its  advantages  it  is  by  far  the  lovve 
priced  Electric — there  is  nothing  to  be  had  within  $5' 
of  its  price. 

There  are  Milburn  dealers  in  all  principal  cities  s 
the  nearest  one. 

Write  for  catalogue — and  for  nearest  dealer's  nav 
and  address  if  desired. 


Established   1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Automobile   Division. 

The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home  charging  problem     inexpensively     <_-frtciently 
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soa-bottom  is  buttery  ooze,  obviously  a 
race  of  technicians,  like  the  Germans, 
could  quickly  make  a  tunnel. 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  said  some  men  who  doubted 
German  brains.  "It  is  true,"  retorted  the 
boomers  of  Cronstadt,  "fishermen  from 
Lakhta  saw  bubbles  rising  near  Seskar, 
thai  proves  the  tunnel." 

After  that  few  doubted,  and  scores  in- 
quired why  Russia  didn't  blow  up  the 
tunnel.  When  Czar  Nicholas  went  secretly 
lo  Cronstadt  every  one  knew  he  had  gone 
to  blow  up  the  tunnel. 

Next  morning  the  news  leaked  out  that 
Czar  Nicholas  merely  went  to  talk  to  the 
wounded  in  the  hospital,  and  that  nothing 
was   printed    about    this    merely    because 
nothing  is  ever  printed  about  Czar  Nicho- 
las.   After  that  Cronstadt  had  a  slump.    Ml 
he  Viedomoslis  and  Viestnikes  said  that  the 
omantic  yarns  about  Cronstadt  were  lies; 
he  fortress  has  played  a  very  mean,  unro- 
nantic  part  in  the  war,  the  tunnel  never 
xisted,  and  the  bubbles  seen  by  the  Lakhta 
ishermen  came  from  a  hiccuping  fish. 
The  newspapers  enraged  readers  by  ex- 
laining  that   Cronstadt.    is   not   at  all   a 
lace  of  mystery;    even  in  war  you  can 
et  there  easier  than  Czar  Nicholas  can, 
ir  Czar  Nicholas  has  to  order  a  special 
learner,  whereas  all  a  citizen  wants  is  an 
idorsement  on  his  passport.    They  added 
lat  Max  Pemberton's  novel  is  a  fraud. 

And  the  latest  effrontery  was  the  pro- 
psal    to   change    the    very    name   of    the 
ronghold.     Like  Petrograd  itself,  it  had  a 
erman  name,  Kronstadt,  or  Crown  City, 
tl  (lie  Russians  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 
te    patriots    suggested     the    change    to 
)tlingrad.     This   is   hardly  as  majestic- 
unding  as  Cronstadt,  but  it  might  have 
ne,  had   not  any   one  who   knows   the 
iguage  been    aware  of  its  meaning.     It 
tans  nothing   more   imperial   than    Kot- 
town!     And  because  it  happens   to  be 
lilt  on   Kettle    Island,    they   wanted    to 
«e  it  that.     A  royal  name  for  the  old, 
nance-haunted  pile! 

Mher     enthusiasts     wanted     it     called 

Dirgrad,     because     the     Emperor     went 

re.  but  Czargrad  is  the  Russian   name 

Constantinople,  and  —well,  after    the 

',  sa\    the  people— anyhow,  no  country 

two  important  [cities  named  the  same. 

Hie  Government  chose  two  new  official 

tea,  but   neither  has  found  favor  with 

11   public.     After  all,   there  is  nothing  so 

notorious,  so  imperial-sounding,  as  Cron- 

We  also  gather  from  the  account : 

lie  reaction  in  favor  of  the  terror 
"'  nil  of  Cronstadt  is  helped  by  revelations 
ttj  the  town  is  full  of  German  agents — 
I  -.  naval  officers  drest  as  cooks,  and 
Prussian  Gretchens  and  Hedwigs, 
I  pe.se  as  ()|<ras  and  Xatashas,  worm 
"»•     wa\     into     unsuspecting     Russian 

,M  K    brains    (and    pockets),   and    extract 

M   truth    (and    rubles),  for   Germany's 

;»•  t. 

ie  ohief  fact  revealed  about  Cronstadt 

at  Cronstadl    island   is  not    the  chief 

r.      Kettle    Island    is    long,    and    the 

forts  are   not    on    it   because   it    does 

""  natter  whether  German  slops  try  to 

Wat  that  place  <>r   not.      Near    Kettle 

*Md     is    only     one      narrow      navigable 
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^REDWING 
Grape  Cup 
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»el  to  Petrograd;    elsewhere  the  gulf 


■ 


Here  is  the  most  delicious  drink 
of  the  summer: 

Put  a  small  block  of  ice  in  a  two- 
quart  glass  pitcher.  Slice  in  one 
orange,  a  banana,  two  or  three  pieces 
of  pineapple  and  add  such  berries  as 
are  in  season.  Pour  over  this  one 
quart  of  icater  and  one  pint  of  Red 
Wing  Grape  Juice.  Decorate  with 
mint  and  allow  to  stand  until  seasoned  ■ 
Serve  in  stemmed  glasses. 

On  account  of  its  purity — its 
rich,  true  grapey  flavor 

Redwing 

GRAPE  JUICE 

With  the  Better  Flavor 

is  unexcelled  for  use  in  punch, 
on  grapefruit,  for  sherbets,  pud- 
dings, and  for  numerous  other 
unusual,  dainty  dishes  which 
are  suggested  in  our  free  book- 
let.    Send  for  it. 

Puritan  Food  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


SrrTc*     Rranc*'    • 
N-w  YorX  PoK'on  s.n  T  mfluro 
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Mr.   Speaker- 
Would  You 

Win  your  auditors? 
Hold  their  interest? 
Persuade  them? 
Conquer  their   prejudices? 

Bend  them  to   Your  Will? 

Take  intimate  counsel  with  these  Master- 
Speakers,  whose  books  tell  their  personal 
methods  of  success.     Read 

These  3  books  by  Grenville  Kleiser 

How  to  Speak  in  Public   A  practical  guide  to  elocution 

^— ^— -^— — —  and  public  speaking — a  work 
which  can  be  studied  alone  or  with  the  help  ofa  teacher. 
Contains  exercises  for  developing  the  speaking  voice, 
deep  breathing,  pronunciation,  vocal  expression  and 
gesture;  also  varied  selections  for  practise.  A  useful 
book  for  students, teachers,  business  men,  lawyers, cler- 
gymen, politicians,  clubs,  debating  societies,  etc.,  etc. 
Neat,  strong  cloth  binding,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Every  man  seeks  power. 

— — ^^^^^-^^^^^^^—  This  book  gives  practical 
Personality  in  Speaking  suggestions  and  exercises 
■^ — ^ —  for  building  up  the  body, 
voice  and  vocabulary — for  training  the  memory  and 
imagination — for  developing  dramatic  power  in  speak- 
ing— power  in  conversation,  extemporaneous  speaking 
— etc.,  etc.  Many  selections  for  practise.  Neat,  strong 
cloth  binding,  $1.25  net ;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

Humorous  Hits  and  How    In   preparing   this   volume 

■    the  author  has  been  guided 

to  Hold  an  Audience       by  his  own  platform  expe- 

^ — — —  rience  extending  over  12 
\ears.  During  that  time  he  has  given  hundreds  of  pub- 
lic re.itations  before  audiences  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  contains 
successful  recitations,  sketches,  stories,  poems  and 
monologs,  combining  old  favorites  with  new  selec- 
ti  n — several  written  especially  for  this  work.  idEdi- 
tion.    Strong  cloth  binding,  $1  net;  postpaid,  $1.11. 

Seed  Thoughts  for  Public  Sneakers    Over  500  sugges- 

— ^ — —  tive  and  illustra- 
tive paragraphs  for  the  use  of  preachers  and  other 
public  speakers.  There  is  a  rare  fund  of  material  suit- 
able for  enforcing  or  beautifying  sermons  in  thi^  book, 
which  was  prepared  from  the  personal  treasury  of 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.    Strong  cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

The  Essentials  of  Elocution     'his  treatise  by  the  late 

— ^ — — ^^^— ^^^—  Alfred  Ayres,  the  well 
known  reader  of  Shakespearian  parts,  tells  you  how  to 
gain  the  physical  condition,  the  mental  freedom,  the 
attitude  of  sympathy  with  an  author,  that  will  enable 
to  appreciate,  interpret  and  convincingly  render 
from  platform  or  pulpit  the  finest  prose,  poetry  and 
orations  of  the  world's  great  writers.  Cloth,  75  cents 
postpaid. 

3  Books  That   Will  Freshen   Your   English 

A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  Enelish    The  purpose  of 

— ^— — ^— — — — — — — ;— -    this  volume,  by 

Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  i>  to  point  out  common  errors 
which  many  speakers  and  writers  unconsciously  com- 
mit. It  is  designed  primarily  as  a  quick-reference 
book,  to  decide  mooted  points  and  show  the  best 
usage;  as  such  it  is  arranged  alphabetically.  Cloth, 
75  cents  postpaid. 

English  Synonyms,  Antonvms  It  is  in  the  careful  choice 

— — — ^— — ^—^—^^^^—  and   understanding  use 
and   Prepositions  °f  adjectives  that  much 

— — ^— ^^—  of  the  strength    of  a 

speaker  lies.  He  should  command  not  only  a  large 
vocabulary,  but  a  wide  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  words — should  have  at  his  tongue's  end 
the  one  word  that  will  most  fittingly  and  forcefully  ex- 
press his  every  idea.  This  f/tost  modern  Synonym  Book 
is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  careful  comparisons 
and  accurate  distinctions  between  words.  By  James  H- 
Fernald,  L.H.D.  Strong  cloth  binding,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech    Don't  forget  the  im- 

— — — — —^^—— — — — —    portance  of  the  little 

conn  ./  .'  without  them  your  speech  would 

beonh  a  jumble.  The  use  and  placing  of  Prepositions, 
Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns,  and  Adverbs  can 
make  or  mar  your  writing.  ( 'olerids'csa.ys  that  a  master 
oi  our  language  may  be  known  by  his  skilful  use  of 
connectives  I>y  Dr.  Fernald.  Arranged  for  quick 
reference.    Strong  cloth  binding,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations  Only  the  seasoned 

— ^ — ——^^—^^—  public  speaker 
knows  what  great  assistance  he  can  gel  from  apt  quo- 
tations, rs  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  them.  Truly  there  is  an  illustration 
for  any  kind  ol  argument,  "for  01  against,"  it  only 
rem.>  -  find  it.  You  can  find  U in  J.  K. 
lloyt.'s  (  of  Prai  tii  1  •  otations,  as  thou- 
■    m    tin    work  will  testify.    It 

more  than  ;o.ooo  quotations,  embracing  a 
comprebensivi  bj  0  proverbs  from 

foreign  languagi  Latin  lawterms  etc., etc.  Buckram 
v,ilKi  latent,  thumb-index, 

■  tra.     <Jari  idditi    rt,t| 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, Publishers 

New  York  and  London 


is  so  shallow  that  even  fishing-boats  run 
aground,  and  there  is  no  place  where  a  ship 
bigger  than  a  destroyer  could  pass.  Also 
the  part  of  Cronstadt  town  and  port 
that  counts  is  all  on  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  Germans  couldn't  pos- 
sibly get. 

In  the  east  are  the  war-harbor,  the 
arsenal,  and  magazine,  the  commercial  port, 
and  there  is  a  big  fort,  Kronslot,  which  pre- 
vents any  one  getting  near  that  part.  If 
battle-ships  wanted  to  get  to  Petrograd 
and  bombard  it,  they  would  have  to  go 
right  into  the  war-harbor  and  let  them- 
selves get  battered  while  they  were  steam- 
ing into  the  maritime  canal,  which  is  the 
one  deep  channel  leading  east.  Forcing 
the  Dardanelles  is  a  Sunday-afternoon  stroll 
compared  with  forcing  the  maritime  canal. 

Against  small  German  ships  the  Russians 
have  built  forts  which  stick  out  of  the 
sea  like  water-lilies  in  a  stream.  The  forts 
stand  on  artificial  islets,  and  they  have 
tremendous  guns.  Once,  three  years  ago, 
a  solid  practise-shot  from  a  gun  on  a  fort 
near  the  island  went  astray  and  it  landed 
near  Terioki,  in  Finland,  which  is  twenty 
miles  off.  Russia,  too,  has  floating  mines, 
barriers,  underground  mines,  and  fifty 
other  defensive  devices. 

So  Cronstadt  is  a  real  terror,  and  it 
would  play  a  big  role  in  the  war  if  not  for 
the  forts,  mines,  and  other  terrors  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  which  pre- 
vent Kaiser  Wilhelm's  ships  ever  getting 
within  150  miles  of  Cronstadt.  This  fact 
again  robs  Cronstadt  of  its  romance. 

Just  when  the  romance-lovers  were  in 
despair  they  discovered  a  new  German 
plan  to  restore  Cronstadt's  glory.  They 
discovered  that  Germany  has  built  a 
flotilla  of  monitors  of  a  brand-new  kind 
specially  designed  to  pass  the  Reval- 
Helsingfors  barrier,  to  get  at  Cronstadt, 
and  then  to  come  on  and  blow  Petrograd 
to  bits.  Petrograd  is  easily  blown  to  bits 
if  only  you  could  get  there.  It  is  entirely 
flat,  it  has  no  natural  defenses,  and  it  is 
badly  built  on  rotten  piles  and  ooze.  Every 
month  a  five-story  building  collapses  and 
buries  dwellers. 

Petrograd  is  an  easy  target.  From 
Cronstadt  on  a  sunny  day  you  can  locate 
every  quarter;  you  can  see  the  dome  of 
St.  Isaacs,  the  spire  of  the  Peter  and  Paul 
fortress  church,  and  even  the  green  glass 
globe  on  the  top  of  the  Singer  building 
in  the  Nevsky  Prospect.  A  single  German 
"Black  Bertha"  shell  could  make  a  lane 
1 1  trough  Petrograd. 

The  Germans  remember  that.  The  ex- 
pert Pastukhoff  reveals  that  the  Howardt 
Works  at  Stettin  "have  built  ten  flat- 
bottomed  monitors  which  are  mere  gun- 
platforms,  which  can  steam  quickly,  can 
not  be  blown  up,  and  will  not  go  aground 
even  in  10  feet  of  water.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
borrowed  as  model  the  British  Dardanelles 
monitors,  and  his  new  monitors  are  closed 
in  thick,  mine-proof  jackets  of  leather  and 
rubber. 

The  jackets  are  filled  with  water,  and 
when  they  are  not  needed,  or  when  the 
monitors  must  steam  fast,  the  water  is 
expelled  from  the  jackets  and  the  jackets 
are  taken  off.  The  monitors  each  carry 
two  10-centimeter  guns,  which  have  nearly 
the  same  caliber  as  Black  Berthas,  but 
have  muzzles  thrice  as  long,  and  fire  on 
an  almost  straight  trajectory  for  twenty- 
seven  miles. 

If  the  monitors  get  past  Reval  and 
flelsingfors  they  need  not  get  past  Cron- 
stadt;   they  can  anchor  seven  miles  to  the 


west,  practically  out  of  range  of  Cron- 
stadt guns,  which  could  not  hit  a  ship 
at  that  distance;  and  they  can  fire  over 
Cronstadt  into  Petrograd.  Just  now 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  not  expected  to  use 
them;  first,  they  are  not  ready;  secondly, 
it  is  now  light  in  Petrograd's  latitude 
nearly  all  night;  but  when  the  monitors 
are  ready  next  autumn  it  will  be  dark. 

Some  Russians  doubt  whether  the  moni- 
tors exist,  but  some  believe.  After  the 
report  was  published  a  crowd  went  to 
the  "Russia"  Insurance  Company  and 
asked  what  was  the  premium  for  insur- 
ance of  private  houses  against  10-centi- 
meter shells. 

Russia's  military  and  naval  men  expect 
that  Germany  will  make  a  try  for  Cron- 
stadt. Cronstadt  alone  is  worth  nothing 
to  them,  but  if  they  try  to  march  to 
Petrograd  they  will  have  to  occupy  all  the 
Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Finland  ports  as  they 
proceed.  That  is  necessary,  as  the  attacking 
army  would  have  to  be  supplied  with  food 
and  munitions  by  sea.  If  the  Germans 
advance  at  all  from  their  present  Udbs 
they  must  aim  at  Petrograd,  as  between- 
Riga,  which  they  are  now  near,  and 
Petrograd  there  is  nothing  worth  con- 
quering. Russia  is  not  asleep,  and  she  is 
doing  what  she  can  to  foil  this  German  plan. 


THE  EASY  JOB  OF  WRITING 
A  NOVEL 

AN  eminent  editor  used  to  say  that  i 
you  were  ever  at  a  dinner-party  am 
found  your  stock  of  conversational  sub 
jects  at  an  end,  all  you  had  to  do  was  t 
turn  engagingly  to  your  neighbor  and  ast 
"How  is  your  new  book  coming  along. 
That  individual  was  sure  to  flush  slightl; 
and  then   admit   that  he  was  engaged 
the  construction  of  what  he  fondly  hopt 
would  be  the  great  American  novel. 

While  this  may  be  a  humorous  hype 
bole,  it  is  still  true  that  thousands  of  pla 
are  being  written  every  year  which  a 
never  produced;  and  if,  as  we  learn,  pla 
are  harder  to  write  than  novels,  it  stan 
to  reason  that  one  trunk  out  of  ten  in  tl 
fair  country  holds  a  half -completed  mai 
script.  It  is  Cyril  Harcourt,  the  Engl 
playwright,  who  says  that  the  novel  is  e<- ' 
to  write,  and  he  ought  to  know,  for  > 
has  written  both  novels  and  plays.  1- 
Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  some  of  hisreas  5 
for  thinking  novel- writing  an  easy  job: 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  woo 
rather  write   a   book  than   write  a  p  '■ 
and  the  principal  reason,  I  think,  is  t|* 
stitutional  sloth.    To  write  at  all  is  an  « 
thing;    it  is  probably  a  nuisance  to  * 
community,  and  it  may  cause  oneself  ■< 
other  people  much  distress.     One's  he -a 
will  almost  be  jeopardized,  if  not  uttly 
destroyed;   one  will  become  self-conscis> 
elliptic,  always  on  the  lookout  for  an  ali- 
enee   and    one's    character    will    becae 
undermined  generally.    Vanity,  of  cour,  B 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.      IU 
one  does  it,  and  the  explanation  is  ps?1"' 
and   unnecessary.     As  a  rule,  one  a  F 
gizes  by  calling  oneself  an  artist.    But 
is   usually  a  lie.     Being  from  the  c " 
a  lover  of  truth,  I  cheerfully  confess  ' 
right   that   writing  books  is,   to  inc. 
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i  afliest  way  of  assuaging  this  absurd  desire 
Lo  <;reate  something,  however  bad,  and 
i  bat  is  why  1  do  it.  To  write  books  rather 
than  plays  is  far  less  troublesome,  and  it  is 
a  pleasanter,  more  moral  business  alto- 
gether. There  are  no  aetors  to  bother  one, 
ho  public  whom  one  sees,  no  one  to  whom 
one  is  responsible;  nothing  is  in  the  way 
but  one's  conscience,  and,  with  practise, 
thai  may  be  stilled. 

In  making  books  one  is  not  tempted  to 

go  to  the   dreadful    length   of   making  a 

bow    before    an    audience    that    probably 

has  every  right  to  hiss  one  off  the  stage. 

One  does  not  sit  in  a  box,   the  observed 

)f   all   observers,    drinking   in    one's   own 

tloquence.    But  with  a  play  one  does  these 

shameful  things — and  one  does  more.    One 

>uts  on  airs.     One   poses  as  an  authority 

jefore  people  who  regard  one  as  a  fool. 

Vnd  so  one  is — one  is  a  fool  to  do  it.     If 

lies  know  their  job,  or  think  they  do,  they, 

00,  are  artists — you  can  not  teach   them 

Inuch.    They  won't  be  taught.    So  you  sit 

nd  listen  to  them  while  they  leave  out  all 

OUT    commas   and    insert    their    own    full 

lops.      1  do  so  frequently  myself — when  1 

ppear  in  other  people's  plays.      I   set  my 

wn  back  then.    For  then  1  am  an  actor  on 

16  stage,  and  not  an  authority  merely. 


Alter    relieving    himself    of    these   eon- 

ssions,  the  author  goes  ou  to  say  that  this 

why  he  prefers  to  employ  his  abilities 

'tween  the  gay  covers  of  a  good,  solid, 

■op-producing  novel,     lie  looks  with  joy 

>ou  the  opportunity    given   him  to    say 

iati  ho  wants  to  say  in  the  way  he  pre- 

s.     He  may   punctuate  as  he  likes,  ho 

iy  use  a  few  hundred  extra  words  wher- 

er  he  likes,  and   it  does  not  spoil  the 

Itire  work.     In  a  play,  on  the  contrary, 
ixtra  word  or  two  may  "kill"  a  speech, 
all  that  has  been  written  would  go  for 
[ling.    Speaking  of  1  he  extra  words,  and 
y  are  always  important,  for  authors  are 
crally  paid  by  the  word,  he  adds: 
n  a  book  they  can  always  be  "skipt," 
no  doubt  they  often  are,  because  life 
ihort,   but  superfluous  words  will   kill 
lay — and  to  write  them  is  so  easy,  not 
write  them  so  damnably  difficult.     For 
devil,  purring  phrases,  sits  perpetually 
n  your  shoulder  and  you  hate  to  thrust 
behind  you.     But  unless  you  do,  your 
enees  and    his    will    be  relentlessly    re- 
ed before  your  eyes  during  rehearsals 
it   ever  comes   to   that),   your   protests 
withstanding — and  when  you  have  suf- 
1   this  indignity   you   will   never  write 
her  play;    or,  if  you  do,  you  wall  dis- 
ar    tirst     lor    some    years    while    you 
l  how  to  write  one.     Or  you  ma.y  write 

instead. 

i  remember  that  the  written  word  and 

1  word  to  lu.  spoken  are ' diametrically 

•I    is   the    playwright's   first    lesson. 

3  hardest.      It,  concerns  the  novelist 

1   itinitch     less.      Stage    dialog    preeini- 

must.   be   lifelike  and    vivid.      In   a 

-hi  ma.\   explain;    you  may  ramble 

attractive    little    by-paths.     In    a 

OU  maj   not.     You  must  stick  to  the 

M-     You  must,  write  words  that  can  be 

a'>  .  not  read,  you  must   be  crisp,  sharp, 

ite,     and     compress     your     meaning; 

mist  give  the  actor  material.      He  is 

nortar   that    cements    the    bricks    in 


h 

a 
in 

b< 


del 
vol 

the 


1  wall.     You  can  not  and  must  not  be 
»wn  unfettered  self;   whereas,  in  your 


Forced  Exercise  or  Fun? 

Apply  your  answer  to  oat  food. 

Oat  food  is  also  important.  It  is  food  for  growth.  It  is  rich  in 
brain  and  nerve  needs.     It  has  for  ages  been  the  marvel  vim-food. 

In  some  homes  it  is  forced.  It  is  made  a  duty  but  not  a  lux- 
ury.     Yet  Nature  lavishes  on  oats  her  rarest  charm  and  flavor. 

In  some  homes  the  oat  dish  is  a  daintv.  Its  flakes  are  made 
of  big,  rich  grains,  unmixed  with  puny,  starved  oats. 

Those  housewives  have  discovered  Quaker  Oats. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  revel  in  this  oat  dish.  The 
food  they  need  is  the  food  they  want.  And  they  eat  it  in  abun- 
dance, as  they  should. 


Energy  Food  Made  Delightful 


Quaker  Oats  is  not  a  doctored  oat  food. 
No  flavor  is  added,  nor  is  Nature's  flavor 
altered.      Man  can't  improve  on  that. 

We  simply  pick  out  the  plump  grains, 
the  full-grown,  luscious  oats.  Two-thirds 
of  the  oats  are  rejected  as  not  good  enough 
for  Quaker. 


Find  out  the  result — it  will  pay  you. 
Look  into  the  package — see  the  big,  white 
flakes.  Cook  them  and  note  the  aroma. 
Taste  them  and  note  the  superlative  flavor. 

There  are  few  food  problems  more  im- 
portant than  getting  delightful  oat  food. 
And  it  co^ts  you  no  extra  price. 


lOcand  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


A   $2.50   Aluminum   Cooker 

Made  to  our  order,  extra  lnr;_;e  and  heavy.  ,o  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the  ideal  way  Send  us  our 
trademarks— the  picture  ol  the  Quaker  -cut  from  the  fronts  of  five  Quaker  Oats'packaee-  or  an 
affidavit  showing  the  purchase  ot  nve  packages  of  Quaker  Oats.  Send  ?i  .oo  with  the  trademarks 
or  affidavit,  and  this  ideal  cooker  will  be  sent  to  vou  bv  parcel  post  prepaid.  We  require  the 
trademarks  or  affidavit  as  assurance  that  you  are  a  user  of  Quaker  Oats.  The  trademarks  have 
no  redemption  value.  This  orter  applies  to  United  States  and  Canada.  We  supplv  only  one 
COOker  toafamily.     Address  The  Quaker  Oats  Co..   1708  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago. 
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book  your  fetters  are  of  another  quality, 
and  of  a  moi-e  elastic  kind. 

Thus  it  works  out  that  I,  who  am  the 
idle  sluggard  and  not  the  active  insect, 
admit  the  fact  gracefully  and  prefer  to 
come  with  words  set  in  a  delightful  pro- 
portion— if  my  talents  permit. 


TRENCH-WARFARE  AT  FIRST  HAND 
•"T^HE  bulletin  in  the  daily  paper  says 
A  briefly  that  "troops  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry  look  three  (lerman  trenches,  but 
were  repulsed  after  a  short  bombardment." 
We  read  so  many  of  these  dispatches  that, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  just  exactly 
what  such  tidings  mean,  and  how  they  arc 
to  be  brought  about.  One  who  has  been 
in  the  trenches  reads  far  more  from  these 
notices  than  simply  the  words,  or  the  ulti- 
mate result.  He  sees  beyond  the  short 
phrase  endless  scenes  and  sights  that  thrill, 
that  amaze— and  sometimes  sicken. 

A  writer  in  The  World's  Work,  having 
spent  some  time  "dug-in"  on  the  Western 
front,  gives  us  some  thrilling  and  graphic 
pictures  of  the  day's  work  in  t  lie  field.  And 
through  the  whole  mass  of  details  we  ma\ 
follow  the  psychology  of  the  soldier,  and 
learn  why  it  is  that,  tho  there  is  mostly 
misery  in  the  trenches,  it  is  not  the  man 
standing  in  eighteen  inches  of  water,  hut 
the  man  who  lies  helpless  in  the  hospital 
who  wants  to  change  his  position.  This 
is  one  of  the  strange  things  that  the  war 
has  brought  out  -that  the  man  facing  the 
bullets  is  happier  than  the  one  who  is  not. 

The  writer  tells  us  this  and  other 
unusual  aspects  of  the  war,  in  describing 
;t  nay  in  the  trenches.  He  is  emphatic  in 
telling  how  the  incapacitated  men  long  for 
the  tiring-line,  for  they  feel  that  when 
things  are  quiet  a  man  is  as  safe  in  the 
trenches  as  he  vvoidd  be  if  he  were  at  home 
in  his  own  garden,  and  when  there  is  a 
bombardment,  a  kind  of  fanatical  excite- 
ment takes  the  place  of  caution  and  real 
thinking,  and  all  are  ready  to  take  any 
chances  that  present  themselves.  The 
account  starts  the  day,  so  to  speak,  the 
night  before,  for  the  men  usually  go  to  the 
trenches  at  night.     It  says  in  substance: 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  If 
they  go  up  in  the  daytime  they  can  be 
seen  by  the  enemy.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
start  for  the  trenches.  We  have  six  days 
to  spend  there,  but  that  is  much  better 
than  it  was  a  few  months  ago  when  we 
did  not  know  how  long  we  had  to  stay 
when  we  went  up. 

As  we  gel  closer  to  the  firing-line  we 
must  he  quiet.  The  word  is  passed  back, 
all  pipes  and  cigarets  are  put,  out,  and  we 
Og  quietly  along  until  we  appear  to  he 
scarcely  more  than  shadows  except  for 
i  lie  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  our  hob- 
nailed boots  on   the  cobblestones.     Ahead 

"!  ii-  we  Can  see  the  star-shells  going  up 
and  making  the  whole  place  lighter  than 
day.  We  know  that  we  will  SOOD  reach  the 
communication-trench,  and  then  it  is  a 
case  of  slip  and  slide  along  through  the 
mud,  every  man  for  himself.      Yes,  here  it 


is  already.  The  leaders  have  turned  to 
the  right  again.  Soon  we  will  reach  the 
trench,  jump  down  into  the  mud,  turn  to 
our  left,  and  follow  the  trench. 

Now  we  are  in  it,  and  are  wondering  how 
the  fellows  we  are  going  to  relieve  ha\  e 
fared.  My  mate  begins  to  grumble  about 
the  weight  of  his  pack,  but  he  has  nothing 
to  say  against  the  ten-pound  dog  he  has 
picked  up  and  is  carrying  under  one  arm. 
His  affections  are  all  wrapt  up  in  a  dirty 
little  mongrel  he  calls  "Frit/,."  "Fritz" 
gets  the  best  of  all  that  is  going,  and  Harry 
would  starve  himself  rather  than  see  the 
object  of  his  affections  want  for  a  single 
thing.  1  will  say  this  for  my  mate,  he  is 
no  worse  than  any  of  the  other  fellows  who 
have  mascots,  and  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
some  of  them. 

They  are  not  alone,  we  learn,  as  they 
pass  along  the  trenches  on  their  way  to 
their  station,  for  from  all  the  side  trenches, 
leading  off  the  communication- passage, 
come  muffled  voices  asking,  "Who's  t  here?  " 
and  then,  in  turn,  identifying  themselves. 
Very  often  the  newcomers  meet  comrades 
or  old  friends,  and  tho  the  time  of  separa- 
tion may  have  been  long,  there  is  little  or 
no  chance  for  more  than  the  curt  greeting. 
So  they  pass  like  ghostly  figures  in  the 
darkness,  and  our  relieving  corps  goes  on 
to  its  station.    The  narrator  continues: 

We  are  going  to  "  K  "  trenches  and,  as  w  e 
pass  along,  some  of  the  "rookies"  who 
are  nervous,  but  are  struggling  manfully 
not  to  show  it,  ask  how  much  farther  it  is. 
We  are  so  close  now  that  it  seems  as  tho 
we  are  almost  on  top  of  the  Germans. 
The  new  men  had  no  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  be  so  close  to  the  enemy. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  and  the  poor  chaps 
we  are  relie\  Lag  are  glad  enough  to  see  us. 
They  have  had  a  pretty  tough  time.  As 
soon  as  we  get  there  we  proceed  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable.  Our  packs  are 
slipt  off  and  pushed  under  the  lookout- 
platform.  The  trenches  we  are  in  are 
pretty  dry  at  present,  but  the  Germans  are 
on  slightly  rising  ground  in  front  of  us. 
It  is  certain  that  they  will  be  at  their  old 
tricks  to-morrow  and  start  pumping  the 
water  out  of  their  trenches  so  that  it  will 
run  down  into  ours.  Then  don't  we  curse 
them!  We  examine  the  straw  under  the 
platform,  for  that  is  our  bed,  and  if  it  Ls 
damp  or  there  is  mud  in  it,  we  do  some 
more  cursing.  We  draw  lots  to  see  who 
will  have  first  ,  sleep,  and  Harry  wins.  I 
bemoan  my  fate  and  pick  up  my  ritle, 
while  Harry  and  his  dog  retire  to  woo  the 
goddess  of  slumber. 

1  have  two  hours  to  serve  on  the  look- 
out-platform and,  from  the  looks  of  things, 
it  is  going  to  continue  quiet.  When  the 
star-shells  go  up  I  crouch  down  so  as  not 
to  show  too  much  of  myself  to  the  German 
snipers  who  are  always  on  the  watch  at 
night.  Snipers  are  always  on  the  watch, 
and  God  help  the  poor  devil  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  above  his  parapet 
when  a  star-shell  goes  up! 

I  can  hear  two  of  the  new  fellows  who 
are  supposed  to  be  sleeping  under  the 
platform  telling  each  other  what  they  think 
about   F'rance. 

After  a  time  their  conversation  drags, 
and  soon  they  are  as  sound  asleep  as  tho 
they  were  in  their  own  beds  in  London. 
Hoi  soup  is  being  passed  around  and  it 
certainly    is  good.     A   year  ago    1    would 


have  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  il  and  called 
it  a  greasy  mess.  To-night  1  am  glad  to 
get  it,  and  drink  it  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  would  have  got  from  a  whole 
dinner  a  year  ago. 

While  he  takes  his  turn  on  the  lookout- 
platform  there  is  no  event  of  importance 
The  casual  lire  goes  on  at  intervals,  but 
he  has  grown  accustomed  to  it  by  this 
time,  so  that  its  booming  fails  to  concern 
him  in  I  he  least.  At  length,  when  1 1 1 .  - 
watch-period  is  over,  there  is  only  to 
reach  down  and  kick  the  sleeping  comrade, 
and  tell  him  it  is  his  turn,  while  the  lav 
watchman  is  allowed  two  hours  in  which 
to  sleep  or  talk  to  his  cronies  hack  in  the 
trench.     He  makes  his  choice: 

1  am  not  a  bit  sleepy,  so  I  guess  I'll  stay 
up  this  time.  Harry  rolls  out,  wraps  his 
blanket  around  his  beloved  "Fritz."  and, 
picking  up  his  ride,  relieves  me.  1  decide 
to  go  down  the  line  a  little  way  to  where 
the  fellows  are  gathered  around  a  brazier 
talking  about  every  subject  imaginable. 

I  am  made  welcome,  and  one  of  the  new 
fellows  comes  up  and  sits  down  beside  me. 
He  is  beginning  to  feel  the  awful  loneliness 
that  comes  to  us  all  at  first.     With  ill— 
supprest   eagerness   he  begins  to  question 
me  about  what  it  is  like  when  it  come-; 
to  "mixing  it  up."     I  can't   help  feeling 
sorry   for  the  poor  devil,  so  I  try  to  en- 
courage  him   a   little  and   cheer  him  up. 
1    take  good   care   that    no  one  hears  nit 
tho,  for  1  will  get  kidded  by  everybody  i1 
1    am    caught    doing    the    "mother   act.' 
He  tells  me  that  his  name  is  "  Tberl  'ill' 
and   that  he  is  a  coachman   in  civil  lif. 
He  has  a  wife  and   two  kiddies,  and  lit 
shows    me    their    pictures.     1    can't   lielj 
pitying  him,   but    there  is   nothing  I  eat 
do.     1    have   a   little   more   than  an  hon 
left,  so  1  guess  I'll  go  and  get  a  little  dee] 

I  get  back  to  our  post  and  crawl  i 
beside  "Fritz,"  who  welcomes  me  wit 
much  wriggling  around  and  wagging  c 
tail.  1  wrap  him  inside  my  blanket  wit 
me,  and  we  are  both  asleep  in  no  time.  .  . 

Six  o'clock,   and   everybody  is  up  an 
around.     I  am  feeling  a  little  stiff  froi 
lying  in  such  a  cramped  position,  but  tl 
smell  of  the  frying  bacon,  which  the  cool 
are  preparing  for  breakfast,  makes  me  to 
get  the  stiffness,     I  have  learned  to  HI 
tea,  and  we  get  it  at  least  twice  dail 
Our  food  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  tl 
time.     It  consists  of  bread  and  bacon  ai 
tea  for  breakfast;    meat  and  potatoes  t 
dinner;     and   bread   and   jam  and  chef 
and  tea  for  supper.     We  get  fresh  m? 
every   day,    and   also   fresh   bread.    Tl 
bread  is  made  at  the  base,  and  is  sent 
every   day   with   the   rations   which  col 
from    across    the    Channel.      It    is    rea 
wonderful  the  way  they  keep  us  suppli 
with  fresh  food,  all  we  want,  of  it.     1  ma 
my  way  to  the   field-kitchen  where  I  i 
given    a    half   a   loaf   of   bread,    two  gn 
slices  of  bacon,  and  a,  quart  can  full  «>'  y 
tea.      Never    did     I    enjoy    my    breakup 
in  civil  life  as  1  do  these!     As  I  carry  V 
breakfast    back    to    where   our  "kit"  '4 
slip    along    and    get    my    hands   plasie 
with   mud.      It,  is  all  over  my  bread,  :' 
perhaps  there  is  some  in  my  tea,  too, 
i1   makes  no  difference  to  me.      1  will  eflji 
it    all   just    as   much   as  if    it    were  h(? 
served  in  the  breakfast -room. 

After  breakfast,  our  company-officer  c  s 
us   to   attention   and    informs   us  that  '' 
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Jiavo    somo    work    to    do    to-night.     He 

advises  us  all  to  take  things  easy  during 

i  In.  day,   and    if   we   have  any   letters   to 

write  to  write  them  now  and   hand   them 

In  him  and  lie  will  see  that  they  are  sent 

away  as  soon  as  possihle.      lit.  says  that  he 

Iiiis  every  faith  in  us  and  in  our  ability  to 

do  whatever  may  he  asked  of  us,  and  that 

l„-  is  proud    lo   think   that    he   is  going  to 

lead  us  in   whatever  the  undertaking  may 

he.     This  kind  of  a.  talk  from  our  officer 

is  vers    helpful,  for  it   gives  us  the  feeling 

that  he  is   with    us   to   the   last  gasp,  and 

makes  us  feel   that    he  is  depending  on   us. 

It  causes  tin.  rookies  a  lot  of  uneasiness, 

and  I  ean  see  poor  Hill  as  white  as  a  sheet, 

hut  I  am  glad  also  to  notice  that   his  jaws 

are  clenched,  and  there  is  a  look  of  deter- 

aination  on  his  face.     Immediately  after 

this  little  talk  we   have  the  daily  roll-call, 

find    that   during   the   night   we    have 

lost  seventeen  men  killed  or  wounded  from 

our  battalion.     I   guess  this   is  about  the 

iverage,  altho  I  have  known  three  or  four 

lays  to  pass  without,  losing  a  single  man. 

The  morning  passes  quietly.    The  fellows 

\rite   their   letters,    speculate   on   what    is 

oming,  and  chaff  each  other  a  good  deal. 

often  wonder  how  much  of  this  chaff  is 

iravado  and  how  much  is  genuine.     About 

leven  o'clock,  as  the    water   is   bothering 

s   again,    the     fellows     start    bailing.     A 

inkic  on   the  same   platform   as   I   am   is 

orking  real  hard,  but  is  getting  more  and 

lore     careless     about     showing     himself. 

any  notices  this,  and  shouts  a  warning 

i  him. 

Hey,  you  bloomin'  ass,  cawn't  yuh 
ep  that  'ead  o'  yours  down?  I  calls 
hat  you're  doin'  simplv  awskin'  for 
oublel" 

Tin  all  right,  matey,"  says  the  rookie, 

id  he  swings  another  bucket  of  water  up 

In   says  it.     The  words  have  hardly  left 

3  lips   when    he   falls   back    with   a    bullet 

rough    the    temple.     He    doesn't    even 

>an;    he  has  fallen  in  a  sitting  position  in 

bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  bucket  is 

jht  bel  ween   his  knees.     As  some  of  the 

tps  near  him  rush  to  pick  him  up,  1  hear 

iry    mutter    something    about    "serves 

i  bleedin'  well  right." 

I    is  immediately  after  dinner,  at   half 

Hit   twelve,    the   account   continues,    that 

oompanj   is  called  to  attention  by  the 

oleer  and  the  work  laid  out  in  detail.      It 

pie  enough:    they   are  to  attack    the 

ii    position    at    seven    o'clock,    fake 

1 ■ -p  trenches  from  them,   and  hold   them 

M three  hours.     Then  they  are  to  return 

til  their    original    position.     This    would 

ii   B    tremendous   waste   of   men,    since 

e  was  to  be  no  material  gain,  but   the 

iow  that  there  is  to  be  a  real  thrust. 

"  he  Teuton   line  somewhere   along   the 

At,    and     when     the     the     attacks     arc 

»  ched  at  once,  one  of  them  is  to  be  real 

I  the  others  feints.     The  soldier  says  of 
1,1  >fficer's  directions: 

tells  us  that  our  artillery  will  bom- 

1  he    German     lirst-   and     second-line 

,i'  'hes  for  an  hour  and  a  half.     At   the 

of  that  time  our  artillery-fire  will  lift 

P  third  line,  and  we  will  go  after  the 

II  hue  with  the  bayonet.      We  will  hold 
at   line  until   we  are  again   ordered 

""ird,  and  our  artillery-tire  will  again 
In  this  way  we  will  keep  a  curtain  of 
etween  ourselves  and  the  main  bodv 


lo 


for 
lift 
tin 


of  the  Germans  all  through  the  attack. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  hours  we  will  retire 
to  our  original  position  under  the  cover  of  a 
heavy  artillery-fire,  but  during  the  three 
hours  we  must  hold  the  (Jcrman  trenches 
at  all  costs. 

From  now  until  seven  o'clock  is  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  whole  affair.  There  is  the 
terrible  feeling  of  uncertainty!  If  only 
we  might  go  right  at  it  and  get  it  over  with! 
The  afternoon  drags  on.  At  five  o'clock 
we  have  tea,  and  1  notice  that  not  many  of 
the  fellows  have  very  good  appetites.  The 
meal  is  quickly  over,  and  we  all  wait  ex- 
pectantly for  the  bombardment  to  begin. 
At  five-thirty  sharp  we  hear  the  distant 
crash  of  our  guns  to  the  rear  of  us,  and  the 
shell  i  begin  to  scream  over  our  heads.  We 
can  see  them  bursting  over  and  in  the 
German  first-  and  second-line  trenches. 
Our  fellows  certainly  have  the  range  down 
line,  and  not  many  shells  are  being  wasted. 
They  are  giving  it  to  them  hot  and  heavy. 
The  noise  is  deafening.  "  Fritz"  begins  to 
whimper  and  whine,  and  tries  to  hide  his 
head  under  Harry's  coat.  It  is  his  first 
time  under  fire,  and  he  is  nearly  scared  out 
of  his  skin. 

The  order  for  us  to  get  our  equipment 
on  comes  along,  and  then  to  lie  down  flat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the  Ger- 
mans are  sure  to  retaliate  by  shelling  our 
first-line  trenches.  We  obey  our  orders 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  have  hardly 
got  our  packs  on  before  the  shells  begin  to 
land  in  and  around  our  trench.  Here  we 
must  stick  like  rats  in  a  trap  for  more  than 
an  hour  yet,  and  when  the  whistle  blows 
we  have  got  to  jump  the  parapet  and 
charge  into  the  very  jawrs  of  it.  Harry 
and  I  are  lying  close  to  each  other,  while 
"Frit/"  is  whimpering  and  crying  in  be- 
tween us.  Harry  is  worrying  about  what 
will  happen  to  the  dog  when  we  have  to 
leave  the  trench.  He  makes  me  promise 
to  love,  honor,  aud  protect  the  little  beast 
if  anything  happens  to  his  master.  The 
German  tire  is  increasing  in  intensity,  and, 
from  what  I  can  see  and  hear,  they  are 
doing  us  some  damage.  During  momen- 
tary lulls  we  can  hear  groans  and  screams 
of  some  of  the  poor  fellows  who  are  hurt 
already. 

Suddenly  the  word  is  passed  along: 
'•Stand  by!  Ready!"  We  gather  our- 
selves together  for  the  spring  which  will 
take  us  over  the  parapet.  A  moment's 
wait,  and  then  a  sharp  blast  of  the  whistle. 
No  sooner  are  we  over  the  parapet  than 
the  German  machine  guns  open  on  us,  and 
fellows  begin  to  fall  all  around  us.  Harry 
and  1  arv  side  by  side,  running  for  all 
we  are  worth.  We  lose  some  time  getting 
through  the  paths  through  our  own  barbed 
wire,  and  there  is  trouble  for  us  ahead 
if  we  ever  live  to  reach  it,  for  the  German 
wire  is  not  all  down.  We  head  for  an 
opening  through  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
jump  down  into  the  first  German  trench. 

The  lighting  here  is  a  hand-to-hand  mat- 
ter, and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  cut  and 
slash  the  way  forward.  It  would  seem  that 
the  fanatic  recklessness  so  often  spoken  of 
in  war-studies  lakes  possession  of  the  invad- 
ers here,  for  they  see  nothing  hut  the  in- 
distinct laces  of  the  foe  whose  business  it  is 
to  slop  them,  and  thej  are  determined  to 
be  stopt  by  nothing  short  of  death.  It  is  a 
question  of  give  death  or  take  death,  and, 
having  cut  down  a  man,  they  never  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  and  see  whom  or  what 


Reconstruction,  of  course!  When  the 
great  war  is  over,shattered  Europe  must 
be  rebuilt.  Mediaeval  architecture, 
crumbled  by  cannon,  will  be  replaced 
by  well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  con- 
venient and  sanitary  buildings  of  the 
present  day. 

In  this  tremendous  rebuilding,  CERTAIN- 
TEED  Rooting  will  play  a  leading  role;  for 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  the  twentieth  century 
answer  to  the  demand  for  roofing  that  is 
economical  to  buy,  easy  to  lay  and  inexpen- 
sive to  maintain. 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

is  made  in  rolls;  also  in  slate-surfaced  shingles. 
There  is  a  type  of  CERTAIN-TEED  for 
every  kind  of  building,  with  flat  or  pitched 
roof,  from  sky-scraper  to  smallest  residence 
or  out-building. 

It  makes  a  clean,  attractive  roof,  with  a  very 
low  cost  per  year  of  life.  It  is  guaranteed  for 
5,  10  or  15  years,  according  to  ply  (1,  2  or 
3).  Experience  proves  that  it  out-lasts  the 
period  of  guarantee. 

If  you  are  interested  in  roofs,  investigate 
CERTAIN-TEED  before  you  decide  upon 
the  type  to  buy  You  will  find  CERTAIN- 
TEED  for  sale  by  responsible  dealers,  all 
ovei  the  world. 

The  lone  life  of  CERTAIN-TEED  Is  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  roofing  felt,  and  the  character  of 
the  asphalt  saturation  This  is  a  blend  of  soft  as- 
phalt prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral's expert  chemists.  The 
highest  quality  roofing  felt  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  this 
60ft  blend,  and  is  then  coated 
with  a  blend  of  harder  as- 
phalts, which  prevents  the 
drying-out  process  60  destruc- 
tive to  ordinary  roofing. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 
World'*  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Roofing*  and  Building  Paper* 

New  fork  City   Chicago    Philadelphia   St  Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     Pittsburgh     Detroit 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Milwaukee  Cincinnati 

New  Orleana   Minneapolis  Seattle   Kansas  City 

Indianapolis    Atlanta     Richmond    Des  Moines 

Houston     Duluih     London     Sydney 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Our  entire  stock  of  latest  model*  is  offered 
ai  special  price*  lor  the  MHnnw  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewriters 

All  trade  marked,  and  guaranteed  lor  one 
year.  Has  nn:v  and  save  a*  much  a*  $75. 
Branch  store-  in  leading  cities, 

«  rllo  tor  (  iii»Iol-  and  Siimmrr  Prlo-  1  let, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  BroiaVv.  N.  V. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  m» 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Writs  at  one*  for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Model*,  prices  reduced.  Ex 
traordinary  >ietr  offer*.     You  cannot  ai 
ford  to  buy  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.     WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.   Get  our  libera  I  terms  on  a  cample 
^to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing In  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  A  lev. 
second-hand  bicycles  S3  to  S8  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT,  G-172,  CHlCAfiO 
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to  the  injured  hand 

—to  any  cut  or  small  wound 

immediately  apply 


-■■*—■ — v.,   ,   ,-   ._-U- 


to  prevent  infection. 

Always  keep  a  bottle 

available  for  any 
emergency. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


New  Automatic  Adder  $?-50 

Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It'sao  """^ 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Savefl  time,  bruin  fforfc 
and  eliminates  errora.  Thousands  of  pleased 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered 
te,$2.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASS>EiT  &  CO.,  Depl.  16,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
"Make  your  Automobile  a  Traveling  Hotel" 

McMillin    AUTO    BED 

Light,  Compact.  Comfortable.  Only  $7.50  for  Fords; 
$8.50  other  medium  sizerl  cars.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed. Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  AUTO  BF.I) 
COMPANY,  Box  7-l>.  BelUngham,  Wash. 

Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


♦ 


PATENTS 


Films  Developed 


to  Cents  Per  Roll,  All  Sizes.   We  give  you  the  bet  reaultf  poa 

ible.    'I  v. printed  without  charge  a.  sample*  <>t 

our  work    Weare  film  specialists  and  amateur  work  and  «up 
iJieai  less,      COLE  ft  CO.,  Asbury  Park,  N    J 
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I  It 's  a  biesrer  problem  than  tne  price  of  gas- 
I  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  a  sav- 
I  ing  of  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book . 

"Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 
1  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.    Send  for 

it  today.  Whitakbr-(;lks3Nkk  Company, 
Dept.  D.  i'ortsmouth,  Ohio. 


SOOKSOCMEjTnt 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 
Visible  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Nothing  Down— Fret-  Trial .     Lessthsn 
Agents'  Prices.  Shipped  on  approval.  If 

you  wantto  keep  it,  send  us  94  an t  u 

nil,  booklet  Is  w'-rtti  sending  for  becau  i 
ItteUsyou  how  to  save  $48,00.  Jt     Mii.i 

Typewriters  Dist.  Syndicate 
1510-594  B  Wabash   Ave..  Chicago 


it  is  they  have  so  summarily  wiped  out  of 
their  path.  They  rush  ou,  and  we  learn  that 
here  and  there  spring  up  small  conflicts, 
where  men,  disarmed,  are  rolling  about  in 
the  mud,  grappling-  at  one  another's  throat 
Finally  they  reach  the  trench,  cleared  of  it 
Teuton  owners,  and  fling  themselves  limplv 
into  the  bottom  of  it. 

They  wait,  for  the  whistle  to  sound  again, 
and  a  trembling  seizes  them — tho  reaction 
from  the  tenseness  of  tho  at  lack.  Tho 
writer  admits: 

I  am   trembling  all  over — with  fear,  I 
guess.     All    around  us   are    men  praying, 
groaning,  panting,    cursing,  and    sobbing. 
They  are  mad,  and  have  no  idea  what  the 
are  doing,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  they  don'i. 

The  whistle  sounds  and  we  drag  ourseh  es 
to  our  feet  and  get  away,  it  is  ea 
this  time,  and  we  don't  stop  at  the  second 
trench  at  all.  Right  through  to  the  third 
one  we  go.  It  is  only  a  flimsy  affair,  but 
it  is  enough  to  last  us  the  three  hours  we 
intend  staying  there. 

On  the  signal  we  retire  to  our  original 
position.  Then  we  look  around  to 
what  is  left!  We  eame  into  action  just 
twenty-four  hours  ago,  numbering  1,14S. 
Out  of  that  number  there  are  just  332  left, 
but  our  attack  was  a  success. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  MODEST  CLAIMS 

THE  main  theme  in  life  to  an  adver- 
tising man  is  to  tell  all  the  world,  all 
about  yourself,  in  all  the  different  ways 
you  can.  In  other  words,  the  shrinking 
violet  is  a  back  number,  and  the  silver  of 
speech  has  outvalued  the  gold  of  silence. 
The  man  who  is  unwilling  to  have  due 
note  taken  of  his  capacities  is  decidedly 
of  the  past  and,  according  to  the  ad- 
vertisers, can  not  expect  to  travel  with  the 
procession,  when  most  folks  are  going 
ahead  on  six  cylinders,  and  a  lot  on  eight. 
And  the  same  thing,  they  would  have  us 
believe,  is  true  of  the  community. 

Philadelphia  recently  held  a  great  jubilet 
and  convention  of  advertising  men,  and  tin 
good  old  town  forgot  her  early  training  it 
decorum  and  Georgian  modesty,  aiu 
promptly  told  the  visitors  all  about  her 
self.  Some  of  her  main  roups,  as  recount e< 
in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  are  well  word 
remembering,  not  only  because  they  an 
credits  to  an  old  city,  but  because  so  man.1 
of  them  are  bound  up  with  the  histor 
and  tradition  of  our  own  country.  We  at 
glad  to  read: 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  linishin 
things,  Philadelphia  has  had  a  way  of  U 
ginning  them  which  is  unique.  Our  B&tlO 
itself  began  in  Independence  Square. 

Philadelphia  was  our  first  capital. 

!  [ere,  for  the  first  time,  a  man  was  place 
in  command  of  all  American  armies,  an 
no  man  since  Washington  has  had  th 
autocratic  power  which  the  Continent: 
Congress  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  born  I 
Betsy  Ross's  house  in  Arch#Street. 

Our  Federal  Constitution  was  wntfc 
in  the  State  House. 

Here    met    the    United    States    RuprM 
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Court  to  hear  argued  the  initial  Federal 

ease. 

Frauklin  published  in  Philadelphia  the 
paper  which  has  had  the  longest  continued 
existence  of  any  American  journal. 

That  genius  also  gave  to  the  world  its 
first  lightning-rod. 

Our  visitors  of  the  advertising  clubs 
aro  interested  in  paper,  and  when  they 
journey  up  tho  Wissahickon  they  may  see 
i!m   site  of  America's  first  paper-mill. 

In  this  town  was  melted  the  first  Ameri- 
can pig  iron. 

Philadelphia  may  not  have  made  the 
first  pair  of  American  eye-glasses,  but 
David  Rittenhouse,  this  nation's  first 
real  astronomer,  made  for  Washington  the 
most  famous  ones.  It  was  when  the 
'father  of  our  country"  looked  through 
them  on  an  historic  occasion  that  he 
nade  his  oft-quoted  remark: 

"My  eyes  have  grown  dim  in  the  service 
)f  my  country,  but  I  have  never  doubted 
ler  justice." 

If  any  ad  man  becomes  ill  while  in 
'hiladelphia,  he  may  be  taken  to  the 
'ennsylvania  Hospital,  which  was  the 
rst  one  built  upon  American  soil. 

He  may  have  for  his  physician  a  gradu- 
te  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
hich  was  the  first  medical  college  in  the 
Inited  States. 
Or  he  may  prefer  a  man  from  Jefferson, 
hich  is  our  country's  largest  school  of 
edioine. 

Mentioning    doctors     reminds     me    of 
jath,  and  death  leads   to  the  question  of 
surance.     The  Contributionship  was  the 
•st  fire-insurance  company  in  any  of  the 
olonics,   and    if   is   doing   more    business 
-day  than  ever. 
In  this  city  was  also  started   the  plan 
selling  permanent  insurance. 
At  Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets  the  ad 
•<itor  may  deposit  money  in  our  country's 
st  savings-bank,  and  so  place  his  cash 
an  institution   which   has  over  100,000 
■it  depositors  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
lited  States. 

The  first  American  school  to  be  heavily 
'1  lowed    was   (iirard    College,    and    it    is 
•  lav  the  richest  one  on  earth. 
In  Philadelphia  was  born  ice-cream  soda. 
lUpon   the   site   of    America's    first,   city 
!  ter-works,  Philadelphia  is  now  building 
;  'cant  iful  art-gallery. 
)ur  country's  first  and  oldest  circulating 
ary  is  still  doing  business  in  this  town. 
U  the  University  of   Pennsylvania  the 
1  t   moving   pictures  were   made  by   one 
D  ho  professors. 
'he    first,    screw    propeller    fitted    upon 

war-ship  was  made  in  this  city. 
tefore   Robert  Fulton  ran  his  steamer 


the  Hudson,  Thomas  Fitch,  another 
ns\lvanian,  was  navigating  a  steam- 
<el  in  tho  waters  about  Philadelphia, 
'here  is  no  novelty  now  about  a  river 
■ge,  but  the  first  one  in  our  country  was 
g  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia, 
treel -paving  and  street-lighting  were 
i  introduced  to  America  hen1. 
ones  Fenimore  Cooper's  first  great 
.  "The  Spy,"  was  published  in  this 
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young    Irishman,    the    late    Thomas 


ter,  initiated  the  now    popular  scheme 

haul  stores.     He  started   in   Philadel- 

with  one  and  ended  with  nearly  400. 

ost  of   Europe  and   pari    of   Canada 

1:1 '  recently-  adopted  the  plan  of  "more 

ight"  by  moving  the  clock  ahead  one 

franklin  suggested  that  very  thing 

v  ears  ago. 
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Philadelphia  was  the  first  place  and 
remains  the  only  place  in  America  where 
a  first-class  battle-ship  can  be  bui  t  and 
equipped  from  keel  to  armor  and  fifteen- 
inch  guns  without  going  beyond  a  State 
border  for  the  materials. 

Many  o".  our  visitors  came  to  the  city 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — the  first 
in  the  world  to  give  us  all-steel  passenger- 
cars. 

Philadelphia  has  been  starting  things 
ever  since  William  Penn  surprized  the 
world  by  agreeing  to  pay  the  Indians  for 
their  property  and  by  assuring  every- 
body in  his  colony  of  the  right  to  worship 
God  to  suit  himself. 


ALONG  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

WALT  WHITMAN  wrote  a  poem 
called  "The  Open  Road,"  in  which  he 
gave  an  appalling  catalog  of  all  the  sights, 
and  scenos,  and  influences  which  could 
be  encountered  along  any  thoroughfare. 
Uuder  the  force  and  magic  of  his  insight  a 
road  became  a  section  of  life,  and  all  that 
passed  down  its  dusty  way  served  as  a 
resume  of  what  we  are  to  find  in  living. 
But  the  open  road  has  not  passed  with  the 
"good  gray  poet,"  for,  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  recently  appeared  a  paragraph  or  two 
telling  what  a  Sunday  motorist  saw  on  a 
section  of  Jersey  road  in  the  space  of  an 
afternoon.  It  is  enough  subject-matter 
for  another  "Essay  on  Man."  For  in- 
stance, there  were  seen: 

Citizens  breaking  beer  -  bottles  and 
then  stooping,  in  the  heat  of  noon,  to 
scatter  the  fragments  so  widely  on  the 
Belle villo  pike  that  no  motor  -  car  shall 
escape. 

Motorists  getting  out  of  cars  to  sweep 
a  trackway  through  tho  broken  glass. 

Pedestrians  spreading  out  across  tho 
road  to  compel  cars  to  stop. 

A  man  in  half  of  a  Palm  Beach  suit 
lying  in  the  position  necessary  to  re- 
pair a  loose  transmission-shaft. 

A  shaded  gravel  walk  beside  a  con- 
crete road,  and  all  the  natives  walking 
on  the  road. 

A  town  marshal  opening  a  motor-party's 
lunch-basket  to  see  whether  a  child  with- 
out a  health  certificate  was  concealed 
therein. 

Tho  driver  of  a  car  using  both  hands  to 
light  a  cigaret,  leaving  the  wheel  in  the 
care  of  Providence. 

A  middle-aged  couple  flying  along  on 
children's  pushmobiles  equipped  with 
motors. 

A  family  lunch-party  under  a  tree  with  a 
tireless  cooker. 

Sarsaparilla  -  drinkers  in  a  chartered 
trolley-car  smashing  the  bottles  on  the 
highway. 

Motorists  stopping  on  the  Hackonsack 
Meadows  road  to  pick  cattails:  the  kind 
that  were  gilded  and  lump  on  parlor 
walls  in   1882. 

Children  playing  in  the  road  under  a 
sun  of  110  degrees  when  a  shadj  field  was 
only  twenty  rods  away. 

Father  of  family  using  butter  from  lunch- 
kit  to  grease  a  neglected  differential. 

A  woman  driver  adjusting  the  mirror 
so  that  she  could  see  her  face  instead  of  the 
road  behind  her. 

A  feather  boa  in  the  limbs  of  an  over- 
hanging tree. 


THE  MAN  THAT  HTNDENBURG  FEARS 

IT  is  not  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  nor 
General  Brusiloff ,  nor  Kuropatkin  who 
is  the  grimmest  foe  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  Masurian  lakes;  it  is  a  man  who  has 
slipt  like  a  wraith  in  among  the  German 
lines  and  done  more  damage  than  any  of 
these  generals.  It  is  Earless  Peter,  the 
guerrilla  king,  and  the  German  chief  of  staff 
has  offered  $20,000  for  his  capture,  dead 
or  alive. 

Peter  has  seemed  supernatural,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  a  writer  in  the  Buffalo 
Express.  He  seems  to  be  able  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  and  no  sooner  has  the 
German  Army  discovered  his  depredations 
in  one  quarter,  and  thrown  a  cordon  around 
a  district,  than  he  reappears  in  another 
locality  and  is  as  uncomfortable  as  ever 
for  the  Teuton  forces.  All  along  the 
thousand-mile  front  between  the  Balti<- 
and  Bukovina  he  ranges,  busy  with  raids, 
cutting  wires,  tearing  up  roads  and  rail- 
ways, spying — and  always  escaping  in 
incredible  ways.    Says  the  account ; 

Just  now,  Earless  Peter  is  ranging  in 
Galicia.  His  last  exploit  was  to  get  right 
behind  Pflanzer-Bal tin's  lines,  cut  off  an 
outpost,  and  circumvent  a  much  stronger 
force  sent  to  relieve  the  outpost .  Peter  and 
his  horsemen  rode  through  the  foe.  They 
lost  twenty  out  of  eighty,  but  on  their  wild 
ride  home  they  cut  to  bits  a  picket  and 
carried  the  pickets'  caps  as  trophies  into 
Tarnopol  town,  where  Peter  got  gloriously 
drunk,  slashed  a  mirror  with  his  saber, 
and  threatened  to  slay  the  persistent  news- 
papermen who  worried  him  to  tell  them 
yarns. 

All  over  the  thousand-mile  front  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  being  waged,  and  for 
months  at  a  time  the  slaughter  done  by 
guerrillas  exceeds  the  slaughter  done  by 
the  inert  trench-warriors. 

Altogether  there  are  50,000  guerrillas, 
organized  in  about  300  brave  bands  with 
grim  and  relentless  leaders.  Bravest  is  the 
baud  of  Earless  Peter,  and  grimmest,  most 
relentless  of  leaders  is  Peter  himself. 

Earless  Peter  is  in  Russian  Piotr  Besukhi. 
Both  of  Peter's  ears  exist  and  are  painfully 
sound.  Peter,  in  fact,  can  hear,  smell,  see, 
and  feel  with  the  abnormal  intensity  of  a 
Pawnee.  He  is  "earless"  merely  because 
he  is  deaf  to  appeals  for  mercy.  Earless 
Peter's  two  brothers  were  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Krasnik,  the  first  stiff  fight 
between  Russians  and  Austrians;  and 
to-day  Peter  gives  no  quarter  and  asks 
for  none.  He  slaughters  no  prisoners, 
but  he  refuses  to  take  them.  If  an  enemy 
wants  to  surrender,  Peter  gives  him  a  fan- 
tight,  which  often  ends  in  the  enemy  going 
under,  for  Peter  tolerates  in  his  band 
only  picked  fighters.  Peter  is  careful 
about  his  men's  food,  clothes,  arm-. 
aooouterments.  Having  private  funds.  b« 
outshines  in  these  details  the  hard-up 
rival  guerrilla  chiefs.  He  punishes  ruth- 
lessly  any  of  his  men  who  shirk  or  offend. 
In  general,  he  shows  himself  a-  earless 
to  Russian  weaknesses  as  he  does  to  the 
cries  for  quarter  of  German  and  Austrian 
foes, 

Karless  Peter's  biography  is  a  parody 
of  the  perverted,  whimsical,  and  ex- 
travagant Russians  found  in  Do-toyefsky 
and  Gleb  Uspensky.     Peter's  real  uame  is 
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Handsome  $25  Blue  Serge 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only 

A  SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  new  system  of  tailoring.  We 
have  no  agents — no  dealers— no  traveling  sales- 
men— our  values  make  their  own  customers — and  once 
a  Bernard-Hewitt  customer  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. 

Thousands   of   business   and   professional   men,    college 
men,  men  in  all  walks  of  life  the  country  over,  wear  and 
enjoy  Bernard-Hewitt  fine  made-to-measure  clothes.  We 
want  you,  too,  as  a  regular  customer,  and,  as  a  special 
inducement  to  secure  your  first  order,  will  line 
your  suit  with  a  guaranteed 
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FREE 


This  suit  is  made  to  your  individual  measure  from  the 
very  finest  all-wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or  gray  serge, 
in  any  of  the  latest  styles  von  may  select  and  by  the 
very  best  tailors  in  this  whole  city. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall  catalog 
which  we  will  send,  contains  generous  samples  of  the 
latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixture--  i  $15.00  to  $27.50), 
unusual  values  all.  The  satin  lining  goes  with  any 
selection. 

All  we  asl<  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that 
you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and 
save  money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  for  this  is 

OUR  GUARANTEEK:^ 

unless  you  arc  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
fit— in  style  in  workmanship  and  material.  Could  anything 
be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  excep- 
tional style  and  value     dress  better  and  save  money. 


Take  Your  Own 
Measure — Save 


$10 


Write    for   Your  Copy  of  Our  Big  Book  Today 

Our  big  new  Kail  and  Winter  book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolens 
— also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct,  and 
economical  clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or  send  post  card  for  your  copy.  Please 
mention  Literary  Digest  so  thai  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 
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English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offii  es  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  grammar  A  fficultiea  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 

toam    question,  even  the  smallest  detail.  1  an 

moment.    It  is  a  grammar  authority 

particularly  developed  as  a  handy   reference  for 

men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 

•  henever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  Engli  h.  1  hand  ■  volume,  cloth  bound,  7.5  cents; 
i'\  mail 

"Woni  ind      t  isfying." 

/  .  tning  Sun,  New  York 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Don't-Snore" 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  TJ.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid.  Money  refunded 
any  time  without  question.  3  sizes — Small,  Medium'  90% 
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ing aod  avoid  "dry  mouth."  From  Marathon's  to  Golf. 
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Levachoff,  and  he  is  tho  thirty-six-year- 
old  son  of  a  rich  Smolensk  manufacturer. 
He  is  religious,  a  drunkard,  charitable, 
fierce,  grim,  frivolous,  and  pleasure-loving. 
He  did  no  military  service,  and  as  he  could 
not  get  taken  as  a  volunteer  he  started  a 
guerrilla  corps  of  his  own. 

Peter  got  money  from  his  rich  father. 
The  father  was  in  despair  at  the  loss  of 
two  of  his  three  sons  who  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  he  gave  their  intended  fortunes 
to  Peter  on  condition  the  money  should  be 
spent  in  fighting  Russia's  invaders.  Peter 
was  much  attached  to  his  brothers.  H> 
went  to  Smolensk,  prayed  on  his  k 
with  his  father,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
slay  2,000  Germans  and  Austrians  for 
each  brother  killed.  This  was  a  big  order 
for  a  band  numbering  eighty.  Peter  began 
in  winter  near  Dvinsk.  His  eighty  men 
were  in  white  uniforms  or  covered  with 
sewn  sheets;  their  boots  were  covered  with 
white  fur,  and  their  rifles  were  painted 
white,  so  that  nothing  but  dark  eye-slits 
showed. 

They  began  by  approaching  enemy  out- 
posts, sniping  or  pouring  in  volleys  ant 
running  away.     Later  they  got  bolder,  foj 
they  found  that  on  moonless  nights  the: 
could  approach  silently  and  invisibly  t< 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Germans  withou 
being  detected.    The  Germans'  nerves  wer 
strained.     The  midnight  ghosts  appeare 
in   German  proclamations  about  keepin 
order  in   the  civilian  population.     Whe 
Peter  moved  south  to  the  important  rai 
road  center  Baranovitschi,  which  for  nearl 
a  year  was  Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  heat 
quarters,    he    got    bolder.      All    Germa 
outposts    and    trench  -  commanders   we 
ordered  to  remove  the  snow  from  a  be 
100  yards  wide  in  front  of  their  positiot 
The  Germans  in  this  way  hoped  to  sig 
Peter's  white  marauders  before  they  g' 
near.     On    a    background    of    snow  th 
were  seldom  seen. 

Peter  wrecked  a  German  train 
Gulievitchi.  Next  he  nearly  captured  t 
famous  German  staff  expert,  Plattt 
Platten  is  Germany's  best  authority 
electrical  live-wire  defenses ;  it  was  he  w 
designed  the  live  entanglements  in  I 
Masurian  lakes  which  baffled  for  mon  < 
Rennenkampf  and  Sievers.  When  PI- 
ten  was  inspecting  wire  defenses,  Pet«> 
invisible  men  poured  in.  a  volley.  Per 
was  pulling  Platten  from  his  horse  whe  i 
superior  enemy  force  appeared,  and  Per 
got  away  with  Platten's  shoulder-sti  , 
which  he  now  wears  as  trophy  under  s 
St.  George's  Cross.  By  the  time 
exploit  was  done,  Peter  had  already  s " 
o00  of  the  4,000  Germans  whom  he  sn* 
to  slay. 

But  Peter  is  not  invulnerable.    He  ne  y 
lost  his  life,  the  account  goes  on  to   ft 
when   he   began    the   New   Year  with-" 
offensive  in  Galicia.     His  band  was  ' 
nered  and  surrounded  by  one  of  Austr  >■ 
with  superior  numbers,  and   thirty  oii1!> 
men  were  killed.    Peter  escaped,  as  hc« 
always  escaped,  but  with  an  ugly  wid 
in  bis  thigh.    This,  however,  only  servi  to 
make  Peter  turn   cavalryman,  for  h('e 
(dared  that  his  ill  luck  was  due  to  his  o^' 
legs,  and,  seeing  that  the  majority  of  |*J 
left  of  his  band  were  horsemen,  he  dejJe 
to  recruit  only  those  who  could  ride  e 
From    then  on  he  committed  his  del  d:1' 
lions  from  horseback,  which  made  hi  « 
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the  mom  deadly  to  the  enemy,  for  lie  wus 
now  able  to  escape  more  readily.  The 
account  teUa  this  story  of  him: 

Peter  played  a  big  role  in  the  third 
partly  successful  Russian  attack,  and 
he  accomplished  his  great  feat  of  what  he 
eallfl   "a   voluntary   massacre."      His   new 

tid  in  command  did  not  know  the 
rigid  rule  to  accept  no  quarter  and  give 
none,  and  he  captured  thirty  of  Baltin's 
Hungarian  Honved  cavalry.  Peter  was 
;nmoyed.  He  bad  never  taken  prisoners, 
and  be  had  no  means  of  guarding  them  or 
eeding  them;  but  once  th  y  were  taken  he 

■  i  no1  kill  them.  He  asked  the  Austrian 
jommander,  a  Captain  Drosek,  if  he  would 

0  escape. 
■'Naturally." 

"Well,  lien's  your  chance.     You  must 

ight  us;    if  you  beat  us  you   get  away, 

i ud  if  you  are  beaten   the  survivors  can 

heir  chance  and  ride  off." 

"That's  no  chance,  as  you're  ninety  to 

iur  thirty." 

That  is  not  my  plan.  My  plan  is  a 
air  light." 

He  told  Drosek  that  he  would  pit  thirty 
I  his  men  against  the  Honveds.    • 

Levachoff  (that  is,  Peter)  took  his  sixty 

on-flghters,  paraded  them  on  the  stream- 

ank,  and    watched.    The   Honveds    were 

iven    back   their  arms   and   ammunition. 

eter    warned    his    men    impressively    not 

i    interfere,   and    ordered    the    thirty   to 

large  the  Honveds.    The  Russians  dashed 

ildly  against  their  enemy,    but   the  ex- 

illent  Honved  horsemen  made  a  wonderful 

aneuver,  let  the  Russians  pass  through, 

id  tried  to  crush  them  together  so  that 

iey  could  not  shoot  or  use  their  swords. 

ime  Russians  fell;    the  rest  had  to  break 

ray,  but  the  Honveds  were  after  them, 

id  the  fight  developed  into  a  mix-up  wit  h 

rbines  and  swords  hard  at  work. 

At   first    it    was    even.       One     of     the 

issian  watchers  observed  a  big  Homed 

ling  at    the  back  of  a  Russian  who  was 

■early  engaged  in  single  combat.     The 

issian    watcher  could   not  restrain    him- 

!';    he  raised  his  carbine  and  shot   the 

istrian  dead.     Peter  saw  the  deed.     He 

w     his    revolver,     rode    slowly    to    his 

lower,   and  said,    "Say  your  prayers!" 

e  Russian  was  frightened,  begging  for 

!  don,   and,    seeing   he   would   get   none, 

issed     himself.       Peter     blew     out     the 

n's  brains. 

Men-v  is  discipline,"  said  Peter  when 
second  in  command  hinted  that  he 
rht  have  had  mercy.  The  Chevy  Chase 
lie  went  on;  nine  Austrians  and  about 
Ive  Russians  were  killed;  but  later  the 
Hssians  got  the  upper  hand,  and  were 
ul   two  to  three  strong.     The  surviving 

litrians  abandoned  their  dead  and 
inded,  and  rode  away  under  a  volley 
a  the  victors  which  knocked  four  from 
C  Hkddles.  Peter  was  delighted.  He 
led  the  dead  of  both  sides  in  a-  common 

^    e,  inscribed   with  the   words:    "Brave 
both." 
1,1  ■'•    that    Peter    was    summoned    by 

1    left,     and     offered     a     commission     as 


si 


Ci 


er.    "No."  said  Peter. 

Not  oven  if  you  get  the  rank  of  captain 

ight  off?" 

No." 

Why:'" 

Because  as  officer  I  must  take  quarter 
give  it,  and  I  have  sworu  to  do  neither." 
'ter  got  instead  tin-  St.  George's 
s.  which  he  wears  above  the  sboulder- 
of  the  German  export  Plat  ten. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Overheard  at  Sing  Sing.—  "  Isn't  pocket- 
picking  a  difficult  and  dangerous  art?  " 
"  Yes,    till    you   get    your    hand    in." — 

I. a  nib. 


Exit. — Job-seeker  (entering  office  un- 
announced;— ■"  Is  there  an  opening  here 
for  me?  " 

Chief  Clerk — "  Yes,  sir,  right  behind 
you." — Nebraska  A  wgwan. 


Preparedness.  —  Rector  (going  his 
rounds) — "  Fine  pig  that,  Mr.  Dibbles; 
uncommonly  fine  !  " 

Contemplative  Villager — "Ah,  yes, 
sir;  if  we  was  oidy  all  of  us  as  fit  to  die  as 
him,  sir!  "—Til-Bits. 


Her  Reason.  —  Girl  (to  swimming- 
teacher) — "  I  want  to  take  a  few  lessons 
in  drowning." 

"  Drowning?  " 

"  Yes.  There  are  one  or  two  handsome 
men  at  the  hotel  I  would  like  to  have 
rescue  me." — Life. 


Justified. — "  Look  here.  Snip,"  said 
Slowpay  indignantly  to  his  tailor,  "  you 
haven't  put  any  pockets  in  these  trousers." 

"  No,  Mr.  Slowpay,"  said  the  tailor, 
with  a  sigh;  "  I  judged  from  your  account 
here  that  you  never  had  anything  to  put 
in  them." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Something  for  All.— Willis — "  How  do 
you  stand  on  Sunday  baseball?  " 

Gillis — "  I'm  against  it." 

Willis — "  Don't  you  think  the  people 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves 
on  Sunday?  " 

Gillis — "  Aren't  they  doing  it  now? 
The  rich  have  their  golf  clubs  and  the  poor 
have  their  automobiles." — Purl;. 


Founding  a  Career. — "  That  was  a  great 
speech  you  made,"  said  the  enthusiastic 
friend. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  help  me?  "  asked 
Senator  Sorghum. 

"  Unquestionably.  Tt  may  not  have 
much  influence  in  public  affairs,  but  it 
ought  to  get  you  an  engagement  with  any 
lecture  bureau." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


He  Knew. — They  were  homeward-bound 
from  church. 

"  According  to  the  minister's  sermon 
this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Enpeck,  "there 
is  to  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage 
in  heaven.      Do  you  believe  that.'  " 

"Well,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it," 
answered  Bnpeok.  "  There  must  in-  some 
way  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  place." 
— Indianapolis  Star. 


Safety  in  Numbers. — "  1  have  here." 
said  the  agent,  "  a  utensil  that  no  house- 
keeper can  afford  to  be  without." 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  the  woman  at 
the  door. 

It's  a  combined  corkscrew,  can- 
opener,  pocket-knife,  screw-driver,  tack- 
haminer.  glass-cutter,  and  — " 

"  Hold  on  a  minute.  I  don't  want  one 
of  those  things." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  By  keeping  all  those  tools  separate 
it  is  impossible  for  my  husband  to  lose 
more  than  one  at  a  time." — Birmingham 
Ag(    1 h  raid. 


You  Are  Cheating 

Yourself,  Mr.  'Phone  User! 


You'll  believe  it  when  you  use 

The  Phone-v\Meter 


j 


,4  VU 


$3.50 


0«  b.lf 
»ctuil  tin 


How  Long  Is  Three  Minutes? 

If  you  use  the  telephone,  it's  a  vital  thing  for 
you  to  know.  Only  one  man  in  12,000  can 
guess  it  with  fair  accuracy,  but  'long  distance 
users'  waste  Sixty  Million  Dollars  every  year 
trying  to  guess  it.  The  average  call  is  \Y3 
minutes.  You  pay  for  three  minutes — use  them. 

You  are  sharing  this  loss.  A  Phone-Meter  on 
your  desk  will  prove  it.  It  doubles  the  efficiency 
of  toll  service.  It  checks  interruptions,  settles 
disputes;     gives  you  a  square  deal. 

Thousands  of  business  men  are  using  Phone- 
Meters,  also  hundreds  of  great  corporations  such 
as  General  Electric  Co.,  Pierce-Arrow  Co.,  Camp- 
bell's Soup  Co.,  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  etc. 

On  receipt  of  price,  or  an  authorized  order 
from  a  rated  firm,  a  Phone-Meter  will  come  to 
you  by  next  mail.  Unless  it  convicts  you  of 
inefficiency,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we'll 
refund  the  price.   It  Costs  Little — Saves  Much. 

Also  invaluable  for  laboratory  work,  indus- 
trial tests,  photography,  athletic  contests,  etc., 
etc.     Ask  for  booklet. 

Gun-Metal  Finish,  Hardwood  Base,  Prepaid  $3-50 
French  Leather  Incased,  Prepaid 5.00 

Graves  Timing  Device  Co. 

2601  Parkway  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IMPORTANT:  Tear  out  name  and  address  before  von 
forget.  You'll  want  it  at  your  office  when  ordering. 
Don't  delay.    Do  it  NOW.     It's  a  '  Stop  Loss  '  order. 


25%  Bran 

In  Wheat  Flakes 

You  who  want  the  benefits  of 
bran  should  get  it  in  a  dainty. 
Otherwise  you  will  not  use  it  long 

In  Pettijohn's  the  bran  comes 
hidden  in  luscious  flakes  of  wheat. 
As  the  bran  is  unground  it  is 
doubly  efficient 

You'll  enjoy  this  morning  deli- 
cacy, and  enjoy  the  days  that  fol- 
low.    Prove  this  for  yourself. 

Pettifohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers—  1 5c  per  package. 
Also  Pettijohn's  Flour— 75  per  cent  patent 
flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes.    Use  Kke 
Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  25c  per  package. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Chicago 
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Books  for  NATURE  Students 
and  Lovers  of  the 

GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Baby  Birds  at  Home.  By  Richard  Kearton,  F. 
Z.S.  Beautiful  plates  and  colored  pictures  from 
direct  photographs:  and  interesting  text  con- 
cerning the  family  life  and  habits  of  the  birds. 
Octavo,  cloth,  $i.2S  net;  postpaid  $1.38. 

The  Wood  Folk  at  Home.  By  May  Byron.  A 
delightful  narrative  of  the  busy  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  various  folk  in  fur  and  feather. 
i2tno,  cloth.  6  illustrations  in  color,  and  vari- 
ous other  cuts.    50c  net;  postpaid  55c. 

The  Bird  Folk  at  Home.  By  May  Byron.  In- 
timate and  interesting  details  of  bird-habit 
and  bird-abode.  Illustrated  with  color  plates, 
and  black-and-white  cuts.  Cloth,  50c;  post- 
paid 55c. 

Spiderland.  By  R.  A.  Ellis.  A  fine  big  cloth 
book  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  nature 
students.  Numerousillustrations.  Cloth,  Ji. 25; 
postpaid  $1.36. 

Insect  Workers.  By  William  J.  Claxton.  Of 
great  value  to  teachers  and  others.  Shows  the 
various  insects  at  work  and  explains  their  won- 
drous methods  and  skill.  Eight  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  black-and-white.  Cloth,  50c;  post- 
paid 55c. 

A  Manual  of  American  and  European  But- 
terflies and  Moths.  Reproduced  in  natural 
colors  with  their  common  and  scientific  names. 
Prepared  under  supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muller.    Cloth.  25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

A  Manual  of  Common  American  and  Euro- 
pean Insects.  (Companion  volume  to  above.) 
25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

Marvels  of  Fish  Life.  By  Dr.  Francis  W.  Ward, 
F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S.  With  more  than  100  photo- 
graphsof  fish  taken  under  water  in  their  natural 
surroundings,  by  the  ingenious  devices  of  the 
author.    Cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.15. 

The  Nature  Book.  A  popular  description,  by 
pen  and  camera,  of  the  delights  and  beauties  of 
the  open  air.  Color  plates  and  photograph.5!. 
Two  octavo  cloth  volumes.  Each  vol.  $5.00 
net;  postpaid  $5- 38. 

Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants.  By  John  J. 
Ward.  The  why  and  wherefore  of  details  in 
plantlife.  With  numerousillustrations.  Cloth, 
J1.25  net;  postpaid  Ji.35- 

The  Rose  Book.  By  H.  H.  Thomas.  A  beautiful 
volume  about  all  kinds  of  Roses.  64  full-page 
half-tones  and  8  full  pages  in  color.  Richly  dec- 
orated cloth  cover.    {2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.15. 

How  to  Know  the  Trees.  By  Henry  Irving. 
How  to  distinguish  one  kind  from  another  at 
any  season.with  explanations  of  their  individual 
character  and  habits.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25 
net;  postpaid  $i-35- 

Trees  and  How  They  Grow.      By  G.  Clarke  | 

Nuttall  and  H.  Essenhigh  Corke.    One  of  the  I 

most  sumptuous  popular  books  on  trees  that  | 

has   ever  been    published.      Illustrated   with  | 

186  photographs  and   is  autochromes.     i2mo,  J 
cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid  J2.15. 


!   354-60  Fourth  Ave. 


Cassell's  Natural  History.  By  F.  Martin  Dun- 
can. A  large  and  extensive  study,  written  in 
chatty  and  untechnical  language.  16  beautiful 
color  plates.  200  other  illustrations.  450  pp. 
Cloth.  $2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.70. 

Kearton's  Nature  Pictures.  By  Richard  and 
Cherry  Kearton.  The  incomparable  work  of 
outdoorl  ife  in  illustration.  Two  vols.,  cloth. 
24  color  plates,  72  photogravures,  hundreds  of 
half-tone3,  etc.  Per  set,  $10.00  net;  carriage 
extra. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog,  Describing  many  other 

Books  on  Gardening.  Outdoor  Life, 

Nature  Study,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Victory  at  Any  Price. — The  Lawyer — 
"The  precedents  are  against  you,  madam." 

The  Lady — "  Well,  sue  them  too,  then." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Requires  Finesse. — The  situation  needs 
careful  handling  when  you  want  a  woman's 
graphophone  at  your  party  but  don't 
want  her. — Louisville  Courier- J  our  rial. 


To  Help  Him  Out. — "  You  are  lying  so 
clumsily,"  said  the  observant  judge  to  a 
litigant  who  was  making  a  dubious  state- 
ment of  his  case,  "  that  I  would  advise  you 
to  get  a  lawyer." — Browning's  Magazine. 


Not  So  Sure. — Sentry  (to  McDougal, 
returning  from  wedding  festivities) — "Pass, 
friend,  all's  well." 

McDougal — "  Thank  ye,  laddie.  But 
ye  dinna  ken  the  guid  wife  or  ye  would  na' 
be  so  sure." — London  Opinion. 


The  Worst.—"  Talk  about  torture." 

'.'  Yes." 

'  Nothing  is  worse  than  sitting  in  a  bar- 
ber's chair  with  your  mouth  full  of  lather 
watching  the  boy  trying  to  give  another 
customer  your  Panama  hat." — Life. 


It  Was  So  Sudden. — The  Suitor  (in  a 

rhapsody)—  "  I  adore  everything  that  is 
beautiful,  exquisite.  I  love  the  serene,  the 
perfect !  " 

The  Maid  (coyly) — "  Oh,  Harry,  how 
can  I  refuse  you  when  you  put  it  so 
beautifully?  " — Puck. 


Verdict  or  Confession. —  In  western 
Georgia  a  jury  recently  met  to  inquire 
into  a  case  of  suicide.  After  sitting  through 
the  evidence,  the  twelve  men  retired,  and, 
after  deliberating,  returned  with  the 
following  verdict: 

"  The  jury  are  all  of  one  mind — tempo- 
rarily insane." — Tit-Bits. 


Good  Example. — Once  a  very  youthful 
chicken-fancier  had  in  his  possession  a 
couple  of  bantam  hens  that  laid  very  small 
eggs.  He  finally  hit  upon  a  plan  to  remedy 
this. 

When  the  lad's  father  went  the  next 
morning  to  the  chicken-house  he  was  sur- 
prized to  find  an  ostrich  egg  tied  to  one  of 
the  beams  and  above  it  a  card  with  this 
notice: 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  this  and  do  your 
best." — New  York  Times. 


Compromising  with  Wife. — Young  Hop- 
kins had  become  a  happy  benedick  and  his 
father  thought  it  advisable  to  administer 
to  him  a  curtain-lecture  on  how  to  make 
marriage  a  success. 

"  When  you  have  any  differences  of  opin- 
ion," he  began,  "  if  you  are  not  able  to 
persuade  your  wife  that  you  are  right — 
and  you  probably  will  not  bo  able  to  do  so 
— you  must  compromise." 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  the  son,  most 
respectfully. 

"  And  in  this  connection  I  will  give  you 
a  little  experience  of  my  own  just  to  illus- 
trate my  point.  Well  do  I  remember  that 
your  mother  desired  to  spend  one  summer 
in  Switzerland,  while  I  was  equally  anxious 
to  go  to  Brighton." 

"  And  how  did  you  arrange  a  compromise, 
father?  " 

'  Well,  we  stayed  from  Friday  to  Mon- 
day at  Brighton  and  spent  the  rest  of 
Die  summer  in  Switzerland." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph, 


Efficiency. — "  Bridget,  why  have  yoi 
put  the  fly-paper  out  on  the  grass?  " 

"  They  ain't  no  more  flies  to  ketch  in  tin 
house,  mum." — New  York  World. 


A  la  Mode. — Diana—  '  I  hope  when  yoi 
marry,  Aubrey,  it'll  be  a  love-match." 

Blase  Brother — "  My  dear  Di,  0 
course  it  will — with  a  very  wealthy  girl.' 
— Judge. 


Hopeful. — New  Parson—"  Well,  I'd 
glad  to  hear  you  come  to  church  twic 
every  Sunday." 

Tommy — "  Yes,  I'm  not  old  enough  t< 
stay  away  yet." — London  Opinion. 


Neutral  Question.  —  High  —  "  There' 
Fred  Scads  over  there.  He  made  a  millioi 
in  the  Street  last  year." 

Lowe—"  Honestly?  " 

High — "  I  don't  know,  but  he  mad 
it."—  The  Lamb. 


Honor  Among  Thieves? — First  Crook- 
''  Is  there  much  competition  in  this  town  i 
our  line?  " 

Second  Crook — "  No — there's  only  si 
crooks  here  !  And  three  of  them  are  hand 
capped  by  police  jobs  !  " — Puck. 


The  Pleasing  Chap. 
"  Why  do  you  turn,  O  summer  girl, 

The  end  of  the  novel  to  see?  " 
"  Why,  don't  you  know,"  she  gently  sail 
"  It's  the  last  chap  pleases  me?  " 
— Newark  Star. 


A  Bit  Slow. — "  How  are  the  incubato 
getting  along?  "  asked  a  friend  of  his  neigl 
bor  who  had  recently  bought  some. 

"  Why,  all  right,  I  suppose;  but  altl 
I  have  had  them  for  two  weeks  now,  a 
one  of  the  four  has  laid  an  egg  yet."- 
Lxidies'  Home  Journal. 


Ecclesiastical  Dues  Enforced. — "  1  can  n 

get  ower  it,"  a  Scottish  farmer  remarked' 
his  wife.      '  I  put  a  twa-shillin'  piece  in  ti 
plate  at  the  kirk  this  morning  instead 
ma  usual  penny." 

The  beadle  had  noticed  the  mistake,  ai 
in  silence  he  allowed  the  farmer  to  miss  t 
plate  for  twenty-three  consecutive  Sunday 

On  the  twenty-fourth  Sunday  the  farm 
again  ignored  the  plate,  but  the  old  beat 
stretched  the  ladle  in  front  of  him  and, 
a  loud,  tragic  whisper,  hoarsely  said: 

"  Your  time's  up  noo,  Sandy." — Chica 
News. 


Merely  Incidental. — An  aged  negro  m 
crossing-tender  at  a  spot  where  an  expri 
train  made  quick  work  of  a  buggy  and 
occupants.  Naturally  he  was  the  chief  M 
ness,  and  the  entire  case  hinged  upon  t 
energy  with  which  he  had  displayed 
warning  signal. 

A  gruelling  cross-examination  left  Rast; 
unshaken  in  this  story:  The  night  v; 
dark,  and  he  had  waved  his  lantern  fn- 
tically,  but  the  driver  of  the  carriage  p;l 
no  attention  to  it- 
Later,  the  division  superintendent  cal  I 
the  flagman  to  his  office  to  compliment  l)i 
on  the  stedfastness  with  which  he  stuck) 
his  story. 

"  You  did  wonderfully,  Rastus,"  he  si 
"  I  was  afraid  at  first  you  might  waver  1 
your  testimony." 

"Nossir,  nossir,"  Rastus  exclaim 1, 
"  but  I  done  feared  ev'ry  minute  Liat  ,f 
durn  lawyer  was  gwine  ter  ask  me  il  Ka 
lantern  was  lit." — Puck. 
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Our  Mr.  Downs 


If  you  had  lived  in 
New  Haven,  Conn., 
back  in  the  early  forties, 
you  would  have  seen 
Mr.  Downs  quite  often. 

He  used  to  go  from 
one  store  to  another 
with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 

If  you  had  looked  into  the 
basket,  as  he  argued  with  the 
skeptical  storekeeper,  you  would 
have  been  astonished  to  see 
queer  shoes,  made  of  a  strange 
new  material.      It  was  rubber. 

Mr.  Downs  was  the  first  sales- 
man employed  by  the  first  firm 
iver  licensed  to  make  rubber 
roods — a  firm  founded  in  1842. 

Today,  6500  Mr.  Downses  are 
equired  to  sell  the  enormous 
olume  of  footwear  developed 
)y  the  United  States  Rubber 
]ompan\  dunngthelast74years. 

There  are  47  great  companies 
^hich  are  the  producing  units 
f  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  the  largest  rubber 
nniufacturcr  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  days,  rubber  shoes 
ere  crude  and  few.  Thev  were 
n  oddity,  suspected  by 
ie  public  and  only  ac- 
epted  by  the  doubting 
'tail  dealers  for  sale  on  a 
^mmission  basis. 


H  ow  time  has  changed 
all  this! 

The  world  has  learned 
to  look  on  rubber  foot- 
wear as  a  blessing.  You 
see  it  on  the  streets,  in 
homes,  playgrounds, 
industries,  camps  and  wilder- 
ness. You  find  it  in  every 
shoe  store. 

Over  sixty  million  pairs  of  rub- 
ber boots,  shoes,  overshoes  and 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  were 
produced  in  the  factories  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
in  the  last  twelve  months — enough 
to  shoe  half  the  people  in  this  vast 
country. 

Yet  the  production  of  footwear 
is  only  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company. 

On  an  equally  tremendous 
scale  it  makes  raincoats,  tires, 
druggist  sundries,  hose,  belting, 
packing,  and  all  rubber  goods  for 
mechanical  uses. 

The  output  of  the  United 
StatesRubberCompany,  though 
huge,  is  balanced.  Its  prosperity 
does  not  depend  on  any  one 
product.  And  thus  the  full 
and  continued  degree  of 
service  rendered  bv  this 
great  organization  to  the 
public  is  assured. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


.•:■! 
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Operated 


by  Office  Boy 


TEN  high  salaried  typists  cannot  equal  the  speed — or 
secure  as  uniform  "matches"  in  filling  in  letters  as  can 
your  office  boy  with  a  Hand  Addressograph.  This  simple 
machine  also  addresses  envelopes  and  circulars — heads  up 
statements  and  ledger  sheets — imprints  pay  forms,  shipping 
tags  and  labels,  and  the  like,  10L)'/0  accurate. 

EXCELLENT  WORK 

"/^\UR  Hand  Addressograph  most  successfully  fills  in  names 
^^  and  addresses — and  makes  excellent  'matches'  to  ac- 
tual typewritten  letters  or  duplicating  machine  letters.  It  saves 
endless  time  and  needless  expense  and  never  makes  mistakes" 
— writes  the  Dutchess  Manufacturing  Co.,  Poughkeepsie.N.Y. 

TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL— NO  COST 

YOU  can  install  it  as  easily  as  pen  and  ink — it's  far 
easier  to  use.  Let  our  salesman  carry  a  Hand  Addresso- 
graph right  to  your  desk  and  give  you  a  2-minute  demon- 
stration. Or  we  shall  gladly  send  you  one  on  10  days'  trial. 

Investigate—  Write  Today     No  Cost  or  Obligation 

Addressograph  Co.,  915  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Two  Ways 

to  Secure  Summer  Comfort 

Two  different  styles,  both  the  genuine 
Shir  Gar,  give  you  summer  comfort  and 
garter  satisfaction. 
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Style  A 


By  attaching  to  the  shirt,  holds  it  down — smoothly 
and  neatly.     No  mussy  bulging. 

By  relieving  the  pressure  around  the  leg,  it  removes 
the  cause  of  swollen  muscles  and  varicose  veins. 

Get  your  pair  today  ? — 50c  at  dealers,  or  by  mail  if 
he  can't  supply  you.  Specify  style.  Manufactured 
exclusively  by 

SHIRT  GARTER  CO. 

Department  24  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

August  10. — In  an  air-raid  on  the  railway 
and  batteries  held  by  Germans  inFranA 
Allied  fliers  drop  413  bombs,  doin</ 
Paris  says,  considerable  damage 

A  fourth  contingent  of  Russian  troops  i 
landed  at  Brest,  in  France,  for  sen 
on  the  Western  front. 

August  12.— French  troops  penetrate  th 
German  third  line  to  a  depth  of  m 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  between  Hardd 
court  and  Buscourt.  Maurepas  is  paif 
tially  recovered  from  the  Teuton  forcej 
together  with  1,000  prisoners. 

August  13. — Third -line  German  trench 
from  Hardecourt  to  the  Somme  ai 
taken  by  the  French  after  terrific  hoc 
bardment. 

Along  the  Somme  the  French  make 
gain  of  about  400  yards  on  a  front  a  mi 
long.  Trenches  are  taken  from  tl 
Teutons  in  the  direction  of  Martii 
puich. 

August  14. — The  British  suffer  a  slight  ri 
versal  of  fortune  near  Pozieres,  whej 
the  Teutons  retake  some  of  the  trench 
recently  lost.     On  the  left  of  the  Fa 
Deniecourt  road  the  French  take  sev< 
trenches,  according  to  word  from  Pi 
which    also     states     that    Reims 
been  again  bombarded  by  a  Germ. 
aeroplane. 

August  16. — Another  Allied  gain  of  a  thi 
of  a  mile  along  a  three-mile  front  is  i 
ported  from  the  Somme  district.  T 
occupation  of  Maurepas,  where  t 
French  have  a  foothold,  is  assured,  a 
the  advancing  army  is  brought  neai 
to  Combles  and  Berny.  South 
Belloy-en-Santerre,  the  French  ta1 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  trend 
with  a  number  of  prisoners. 


EASTERN    FRONT 

August  10. — General  Lechitzky  with 
forces  comes  within  six  miles  of  Star 
lau,  while  the  drive  northwest  of  t 
point  is  three  miles  away,  and  tvei 
from  Halicz,  a  Lemberg  defense.  1 
Zlota  Lipa  River  is  crossed  at  its  ja 
tion  with  the  Dniester. 

August    11. — Belated      dispatches     fr 
Petrograd  announce  that  the  Russi: 
took    Stanislau    on    August   10,  ai' 
terrific  fighting,  and  that  the  Austri; 
are  in  retreat  toward  Halicz.    In  ' 
Sereth  region,  a  success  is  reported 
the  shape  of  the  capture  of  Monasi- 
zyska,  with  5,000  prisoners.    Neai 
confluence  of  the  Zlota  Lipa,  rec« 
forded   by    the    Russians,   the  villa 
Ustiezelone  and  Mindigone  are  ta  > 
from  the  Teutons. 

August    12.— The    Russians    occupy   e 
entire  region  of  Austrian  winter  p- 
tions  before  Tarnopol  and  Buczacz 
the  line  of  the  River  Stripa.    TJmm  ■ 
ture  of  Gliadki,  Cebrof,  Ozena,  V> 
blevsk,     Pokropivna,     and    KoslorP 
reported.     In  the  central  offensive,  J 
Russians  cross  the  River  Koropice 
take     Slobudkagurna     and     *oiv«- 
Several  villages  south  of  Stanislau  _ 
announced  as  taken,  whilo  to  tw  "*"; 
according   to   Petrograd,   the  rim. 
burg  offensive  is  stopt. 

August  13.— London  reports  General  B> 
mer    in    retreat   along  a  line  run. 
I  hrough  Zlochow,  Pomorzany.anon 
zany  to  Halicz.    Tho  Russians  eomi 
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Vhat's  Under  the  Hub  Cap? 


Any  good  anti -friction  bearing  can  give 
satisfactory  service  at  certain  points  in  a 
motor  car,  but  a  vital  question  to  the  car 
owner  is— What's  Under  the  Hub  Cap? 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
tests  that  bearings  have  to  meet  on  the 
fan  shaft  of  a  motor  or  the  stem  gear  of 
the  transmission  and  those  which  they 
must  meet  in  the  hubs  of  the  wheels. 

Under  the  hub  caps,  the  bearings  in 
your  car  fight  the  forces  of  weight  from 
above  and  pressure  from  the  side.  Resil- 
ient springs  and  deep  upholstery  cushion 
the  road  shocks  for  the  occupants  of  the 
car,  but  the  bearings  in  the  wheels  must 
take  them  for  hours  without  relief.  Every 
cobblestone,  rut  and  car  track  delivers  its 
blow  with  the  force  of  a  sledge  hammer. 

Will  the  bearings  in  your  car  measure 
up  to  this  Jest? 

Some  bearings  can. 

Timken  Bearings  do — 

And  the  proof  of  that  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  makers  of  motor  cars — pleasure 
and  commercial — put  Timken  Bearings 
under  their  hub  caps. 


Long  before  the  first  motor  car  was  built 
Timken  Bearings  were  used  in  the  hubs  of 
heavy  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  they  made 
good  because  the  basic  principles  of  their 
design  (which  have  never  been  changed) 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  forces  that 
caused  other  bearings  to  wear  out. 

Timken  Bearings  have  proven  their 
ability  to  stand  the  punishment  no  wheel 
bearings  can  escape.  But  there  are  still 
other  places  where  good  bearings  are  equally 
essential  —  fully  as  important.  On  the 
pinion  shaft  and  at  the  differential  where 
gears  must  be  held  in  perfect  mesh  and 
shafts  in  true  alignment — in  the  transmis- 
sion through  which  full  power  must  come 
to  the  rear  axle.  Here,  too,  you  need 
Timken  Bearings. 

Send  for  booklet  C-3,  "The  Companies  Timken 
Keeps."  Know  what  cars  use  Timken  Bearings — 
where  they  are  and  how  many  they  have.  You  may 
have  this  book  free,  together  with  another  book  on 
the  "Care  and  Character  of  Bearings"  which  will 
give  you  even  a  better  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion, "What's  Under  the  Hub  Cap?" 

There  are  many  sizes  of  Timken  Bearings — 
but  only  one  quality. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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the  crossing  of  the  Stripa  and  Koropice, 
and  establish  themselves  on  the  west 
banks.  General  Lechitzky  takes  Mad- 
vorna,  while  Mariarnpol,  on  the  Dnies- 
ter, and  Podgaicy,  on  the  other  side  of 
Haliez,  also  fall  to  the  invaders. 

August  14. — Southeast  of  Lernberg,  the 
Russians  take  Tustobaby,  while  general 
advances  are  reported  in  the  Seretk 
sector.  Berlin  asserts  that  the  in- 
vaders have  been  repulsed  at  Kovel, 
where  affairs  appear  to  be  at  a  deadlock. 

August  15. — The  advancing  Russians  take 
Jablonitza,  at  the  pass  of  the  same 
name  into  the  Karpathians.  Further 
north,  the  advance  continues  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  the  Bystritza- 
Solotvina,  and  at  the  same  time 
General  Sakharoff  cuts  the  Lemberg- 
Tarnopol  railway  at  another  point, 
near  Zborow. 

August  16.- — In  the  Karpathians,  the  Rus- 
sians capture  Vorokhta  and  Ardzemoy, 
and  drive  the  Austrians  westward  into 
the  foothills.  About  358,000  prisoners 
have  been  taken  in  two  months. 

THE   ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

August  10. — -Advancing  toward  Trieste,  the 
Italian  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
win  several  victories,  including  the 
capture  of  Boschini  and  the  penetration 
of  trenches  northeast  of  Monte  San 
Michele  and  near  San  Martino.  Vienna 
admits  losing  Goritz. 

August  11. —  The  Italian  drive  toward 
Trieste  progresses  with  the  capture 
of  the  entire  Doberdo  Plateau,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  from  Rome.  The 
capture  of  San  Martino  del  Casso,  re- 
ported from  the  Quirinal,  puts  the  of- 
fensive within  twenty  miles  of  the 
Austrian  port.  Rubbia,  on  the  Mon- 
falcone-Goritz  railway,  is  also  taken, 
and  the  Italians  reach  the  Vallone  River. 
Rome  is  said  to  have  taken  15.000 
prisoners  since  the  fall  of  Goritz. 

August  12.  —  General  Cadorna's  troops 
cross  the  Vallono  and  take  Oppaechie- 
sella  from  the  retreating  Austrians. 
They  also  take  a  stand  on  the  western 
>lope  of  Monte  Nadlogem,  part  of  the 
( larso  Plateau.  The  army  is  now  six 
miles  south  of  Goritz. 

August  15. — The  Italian  advance  in  the 
[sonzo  campaign  reaches  the  suburbs  of 
Tolmino,  which  are  razed  by  shelling. 
The  offensive  is  now  thirteen  miles  from 
Trieste.  Part  of  the  Austrian  fleet  is 
reported  to  have  sailed  from  Trieste, 
destination  unknown. 

August  1G. — The  German  General  Staff 
organizes  a  force  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Trieste,  according  to  Rome.  The 
force  is  said  to  be  on  the  way  to  the 
Austrian  port .  The  Italians  continue  to 
go  ahead  on  two  sides  of  Goritz,  taking 
trendies  on  Monte  Pechinka,  and  also 
near  San  Caterina  and  San  Marco,  to 
the  east  of  Goritz. 

CAMPAIGN    AGAINST   THE    TURKS 

August  10. — Tn  the  Caucasus  the  Turks 
report  having  gained  enemy  positions 
dominating  Bitlis.  In  Persia  the  Rus- 
sians are  reported  in  ret  real  toward 
kei'kav  er  and  llamadan. 

August  13.  British  troops  are  again  de- 
feated in  Mesopotamia,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Constantinople.  The 
Porte  states  thai  the  British  were  re- 
pulsed near  Massirieh  with  consider- 
after  two  hours'  fighting. 

August  14. — Turkey  reports  continued  suc- 
cess   in    driving    the    Russians    from 


Essadodabad  to  Hamadan,  clearing  the 
latter  plain  on  August  11.  In  one 
battle  1,000  are  reported  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  final  outcome  of  the 
campaign  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
complete  repulse  of  the  Czar's  forces. 

GENERAL 

August  10. — A  delayed  report  from  Rome 
states  that  a  week  ago  Italian  light 
cruisers  shelled  Durazzo,  which  is  held 
by  the  Austrians.  The  harbor  was 
entered  and  an  enemy  steamer 
torpedoed. 

August  11. — Paris  announces  the  start  of 
a  Balkan  drive  on  the  part  of  Allied 
troops  as  the  final  link  in  the  general 
Allied  offensive.  Doiran,  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  Servia,  is  captured, 
and  the  combined  forces  of  Austrians 
and  Bulgars  driven  back. 

Stockholm  receives  official  Russian  notice 
that  the  commanders  of  the  Russian 
submarines  who  tried  to  torpedo  two 
German  ships  in  Swedish  waters  have 
been  removed  and  punished.  Petro- 
grad  expresses  regret  and  a  firm  in- 
tention to  support  and  respect  Swedish, 
neutrality. 

August  12. — Another  air-raid  on  Dover  is 
reported  from  British  sources.  Two 
seaplanes  are  said  to  have  dropt  a  few 
bombs,  doing  practically  no  damage. 

August  13. — London  reports  that,  following 
conferences  in  progress  between  Aus- 
trian and  German  authorities,  the  free- 
dom of  Poland  and  its  constitution  as 
an  independent  State  is  expected  to  be 
proclaimed  within  a  few  days. 

In  German  East  Africa  the  Belgians  oc- 
cupy Karema,  fifty  miles  north  of  Ki- 
rando  as,  with  the  British,  they  push  the 
German  forces  along  the  way  toward 
Tabora. 

August  15 — Three  hundred  are  drowned 
as  the- Italian  dreadnought  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  catches  fire  and  later  blows  up 
in  the  harbor  of  Taranto,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Paris.  It  is  believed 
that  the  vessel,  which  capsized,  can  be 
floated  and  repaired. 

August  17. — General  Ruzsky,  formerly  in 
command  of  the  northern  Russian  army 
until  January,  1916,  is  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
army.  General  Ruzsky  was  credited 
with  the  charge  of  the  operations  which 
culminated  in  the  fall  of  Lernberg 
earlier  in  the  war. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

August  12. — The  Government  of  Colom- 
bia asks  the  Swiss  Government  to  send 
it  three  competent  Swiss  officers  to 
superintend  the  reorganization  of  the 
Colombian  Army  on  Swiss  principles. 

August  14. — Chinese  troops  attack  the 
Japanese  garrison  at  Cheng-chiatun, 
between  Mukden  and  Chaoyangfu, 
killing  several.  The  barracks  is  re- 
ported by  Tokyo  as  besieged. 

The  Lower  House  of  theRigsdag  votes  in 
favor  of  selling  the  Danish  West  [ndies 
to  the  United  Slates  if  the  plebiscite 
held  in  the  islands  favors  the  sale.  It  is 
said  throughoul  Denmark  that  the 
Upper  House  may  reject  the  treaty. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

August  12. — President,  Wilson  orders  25,- 
000  more  State  militiamen  to  the  Mexi- 
can border.     The  militia  of  Kentucky, 


Ohio,  and  Vermont  are  the  principal 
ones  sent.  No  official  reason  is  given 
for  the  move,  but  it  is  widely  believed 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing the  Mexican-American  Commissior 
about  to  meet  to  discuss  the  Carranza 
Villa  situation. 

August  14. — Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  d< 
clines  to  serve  on  the  Mexican  Com 
mission  on  the  plea  of  press  of  Suprem 
Court  duties. 

August  15. — The  House  passes  the  Xav; 
Bill,  calling  for  three-year  constructio 
plan  and  entailing  an  expenditure 
$488,000,000.     The  vote  was  283  to  5 


GENERAL 

August  11. — The  National  Woman's  Part 
in  session  at  Colorado  Springs,  decid 
to  combine  all  efforts  in  the  tweb 
suffrage  States  to  defeat  the  Democrat 
Administration  because  of  the  lattei 
failure  to  pass  the  national  amend  me 
enfranchising  women. 

Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  one 
the  world's  most  renowned  surgeot 
dies  of  heart-disease  at  Mackii 
Island,  Mich. 

August  14. — Railway  employees,  about 
strike,  reject  the  peace-plans  propo- 
by  the  managers,  but  agree  to  subi 
the  case  to  President  W'ilson  for  med  • 
lion.  If  negotiations  fail,  the  gem 
opinion  is  that  the  country  will 
an  unprecedented  tie-up,  with  possi 
famine  for  the  cities. 


Preference. — Being  single  and  Ins  mot  r 
and  sisters  being  well  provided  for  by  e 
business,  a  patriotic  Scottish  grocer  deci  d 
to  enlist,  leaving  his  assistant,  one  Mac]  , 
in  charge.  But  a  few  months  later  the  ri  - 
ter  was  dumfounded  to  meet  his  late  3- 
sistant,  attired  in  khaki,  "  somewhen  n 
France." 

"  Hie  mon,"  he  said,  angrily,  "  d  I 
no'  tell  ye  tae  stay  at  hame  in  chairgo' 
ma  shop?  " 

"  So  I  thocht  at  the  time,  maister,"  e- 
plied  Maekay,  "  but  I  sune  fun'  oc  it 
wisna  only  the  shop  I  was  in  chairgi  > 
hut  a'  yer  womenfolk.  'Man,'  ses  Ijae 
maself,  "gin  ye've  got  to  fecht  gang  n' 
fecht  some  one  ye  can  hit ! '  So  I  jin  . 
—Tit-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout1 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  p 
periodicals.     We  urge  that  no  monejb 
paid   to   strangers  even   tho  they  ojbit 
printed     matter     apparently    auth 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  "•' 
they   offer  cut   rates   or  a  bonus. 
Literary    Digest    mailing    fist   sluing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  v 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection 
newals.     Better  send    subscriptions  C.M 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  y< » 
make  inquiry.     II'  you  have  reason  m 
peel  that  the  members  of  your  comnf  J 
are   being  swindled,   notify  your  ell 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publish.'' 
arrange  another  interview    with  the  ,'"'■ 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  j« 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compan 
354-360  Fourth  Ave  o, 
New  York  City. 
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feStartin^  and 
Lighting  Batter/ 


The  three  statements  printed  below — two  from  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  and  one  concerning  a  Cadillac  Roadster — 
require  little  comment.  They  witness  with  cold,  hard  facts  the  persistent  dependability  of  the  "  JEXl&C  "  Starting  and 
Lighting  Battery  even  under  the  most  terrific  service. 


-. 


HUDSON 
Fastest  Stock  Chassis  Mile 


CADILLAC 
Trans-Continental  Dash 


HUDSON 
World's  24-Hour  Record 


'Needless  to  say,  we  feel  that  the  "JExifce" 
ttery  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  our 
ii»    :|  hour  world's  record.     You  will  be 
d  to  know  that  the  battery  which  is  in  this 
rk  chassis  has  been  at  Daytona,  where  it  made 
\.$3  miles  an  hour.     I  believe  that  this  is  about 
111  "Exi&e"  Battery  has  ever  traveled 
rid  [  am  sure  that   i.Siq  miles  in   2J   hours 
'  as  any  battery  has  traveled  in  that  time. 
Vlhave  had  no  trouble  with  it  whatever,  and  this 
1 J  ally  marvelous  when  you  stop  to  think  of  how 
Ian  would  have  been  laughed  at,  three  or  four 
\isago,  if  he  undertook  to  put  such  an  unreliable 
Btorage  battery  on  a  car  in  which  he  in- 
led  to  set  out  for  a  Ions-distance  speed  record. 
8  progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  storage- 
11  icturers  has  unquestionably  resulted 
putting  their  product  in  a  class  where  it  is 
liable  as  any  other  part  of  an  automobile. 
Hair  opinion  the   "Exi&e"   Company    stands 

11  this  respect." 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
(Signed)     15.  V.  Rippingille 
1916  Assistant  Sales  Manager 


New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles  were  brought 
three  days,  nineteen  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes 
nearer  by  automobile.  K.  G.  Baker  completed  the 
cross-continent  run  in  seven  days,  eleven  hours  and 
fifty-two  minutes.  The  distance  covered  was  .5,471 
miles. 

Baker  said  of  the  trip: 

"Our  best  day's  run  was  567  miles.  We  would 
have  averaged  over  500  miles  a  day  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bad  roads  we  struck  in  Missouri.  It 
took  us  eighteen  hours  to  drive  about  .500  miles,  and 
it  was  rain  and  mud  all  the  way.  It  took  two  hours 
to  do  ten  miles,  and  at  one  place  I  pulled  out  into 
the  field  around  five  autos  stuck  in  the  mad. 

"The  engine  didn't  miss  a  shot,  not  even  a  -park 
plug  needed  cleaning.  We  never  lifted  the  hood.  ex- 
cept  for  oil,  and  once  to  adjust  the'carburetor." 

The  "  Exit>e  "  Battery  with  which  the  car  was 
equipped  gave  perfect  service  throughout  the  trip. 
The  service  demanded  of  the  battery  was  unusually 
severe,  due  to  the  fait  that  a  great  pan  of  the  dis- 
tance was  covered  at  night,  and.  consequently,  that 
the  electric  lights  were  used  so  mans-  hours. 


"I  am  sending  you  a  cut  of  Ira  Vail  in  his  Super- 
Six  which  gave  such  a  splendid  account  of  itself  in 
the  Metropolitan  Tropin  Race,  in  New  York.  I  am 
Mire  you  will  be  interested  in  having  this  picture  be- 
cause Vail  carries  an  "  JBxite  "  Battery  with  him, 
just  as  we  have  done  in  all  our  record-breaking  stunt-. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never  been  a  magneto 
titled  to  a  Super-Six  on  the  track.  Therefore,  a  part 
ol  the  credit  for  their  excellent  performance  so  far 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Delco  System  and  the 
"  ExiJ>C  "  Battery  we  use. 

"Perhaps  I  can  say  nothing  stronger  in  regard  to 
the  battery  than  that  we  have  disregarded  it  at  all 
times  as  being  a  possible  source  of  trouble.  Let 
alone,  and  given  a  little  water  occasionally,  and  we 
have  never  worried  about  the  battery  on  our  cars  at 
sheep-head  Bay,  Daytona.  or  on  other  tracks  where 
we  have  made  records.  We  must  certainly  credit  to 
the  geniUS  of  the  electrical  engineers  of  the  last  dec- 
ade the  Fact  that  the  storage  batter}  is  now  suffi- 
<  iently  reliable  to  be  taken  into  a  24-hour  endurance 
run  or  entered  in  a  racing  contest  in  company  with 
some  of  the  most  expensive  and  fastest  cars  of  the  day. 

"All  the  Super-Sixes  on  the  track  have  self-starters, 
which  make  them  unique  as  racing  cars.  It  is  also 
unique  inasmuch  as  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  a 
storage  battery  has  ever  been  regarded  as  reliable 
equipment  for  track-racing  work." 


HI 


June  27th,  10 16 


DSON   MOTOR  OAR  CO. 
(Signed)    K.  V.  Rippingille 

Assistant  Sales  Manager 


Each  one  of  these  events  established  a  startling  record  and  marked  an  altogether  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  automo- 
bile racing  and  driving. 

The  "  JExlDC  "  Batteries  with  which  all  three  cars  were  equipped  furnished  current  for  operating  the  starters  and  in 
connection  with  the  generator  system  also  furnished  current  for  ignition. 

The  Electric  Storage  battery  Co. 


The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage    Batteries  in  this  country 
1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1916 
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with  large  net 
earnings  and  suc- 
cessful record  in 
manufacturing  a 
necessity. 


Ask  for  Circular  No.  943P 


Peabody, 
Houghteling  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AFTER  TWO 
YEARS  OF  THE  WAR 

WHEN  the  business  historian  easts  up 
the  income  account  of  the  United 
States  for  the  two-year  period  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  world's  greatest  war, 
remarks  a  writer  in  The  Annalist  (New 
York),  "he  will  have  to  leave  much  white 
space  on  the  right;  but  on  the  left  side, 
where  the  gains  are  set  down,  it  will  be  a 
closely  written  sheet."  And  these,  he  says, 
are  some  of  the  things  that  will  make  it  so: 

"An  adverse  trade  balance  turned  into 
a  favorable  balance,  despite  the  expansion 
of  imports  to  record  figures. 

' '  The  volume  of  home  trade  swelled  pro- 
portionately as  much  as,  or  more  than,  our 
foreign  trade. 

"A  flood  of  gold  from  abroad,  where 
normally  there  is  an  export  balance  against 
us,  tho  we  have  taken  back  American 
securities  formerly  placed  in  Europe  and 
made  loans  to  foreign  powers  to  an  ag- 
gregate of-  perhaps  $3,000,000,000— the 
beginning  of  an  evolution  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  nation. 

"Banking  resources  so  vastly  increased 
as  to  leave  a  safe  margin  against  any 
emergency  which  might  develop  after  all 
of  the  extraordinary  demands  attending 
record  business  volume  have  been  satisfied. 

"Industrial  depression  changed  to  ac- 
tivity unparalleled,  and  manufacturers  still 
unable  to  meet  the  tremendous  demand. 

"The  state  of  employment  reversed — 
from  a  serious  problem  in  unemployment 
to  an  acute  labor  shortage,  with  jobs 
enough  for  all  and  to  spare. 

"High  prices,  largely  compensated  from 
the  workman's  point  of  view  by  high  wages, 
and  resultant  large  profits. 

"Commercial  mortality  at  a  low  ebb 
and  tending  still  lower. 

"Mining  booming  as  it  never  did  before. 

"Rural  communities  enriched  by  high 
prices  for  big  crops,  save  only  where  King 
Cotton  holds  sway,  and  prosperity  at  last 
established  even  there. 

"Fat  instead  of  lean  for  those  interested 
in  investment  and  speculation. 

"Railroad  earnings  attaining  new  peaks 
with  the  passing  of  each  month. 

"The  birth  of  hcav  industries,  producing 
industrial  essentials  at  home  and  insuring 
economic  independence. 

"'The  extension  of  American  banking  to 
foreign  fields  in  which  we  were  not,  repre- 
sented before  the  war. 

"A  revival  of  American  shipping,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  real  American  merchant 
marine  once  more." 

In  other  words,  this  period  has  ushered 
the  United  States  across  t  tie  threshold  of  a 
new  era — "an  era  of  world-wide  opportu- 
nity and  commercial  power."  Moreover, 
he  points  out,  "even  those  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  war  which  are  generally 
considered  unfavorable  have  a  brighter 
side."     Thus: 

"Just  at  present  the  shortage  of  Labor 
is  embarrassing  industry;  but  that  is  an 
embarrassment  much  easier  to  endure  than 
the  one  which  attends  I  he  finding  of 
jobs  for  a  horde  of  idle  labor.  So,  if  the 
check  which  has  been  administered  to 
immigration  has  aggravated  the  labor 
shortage,  it  has  also  been  a  prime  factor  in 
solving  the  serious  unemployment  problem 
which  confronted  US  before  the  war  broke 
nut  and  which  became  acute  shortly  there- 
after,   and    might    still    be    with    us    if    the 


flow  of  immigration  had  not  been  arrested. 
And  if  the  war  has  been  accompanied  bv 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  prices,  with  con- 
sequent suffering  for  some,  to  others  it  hat 
spelled  big  profits,  and  on  the  whole  th< 
country  is  undoubtedly  the  wealthier  for  it. 
"But,  besides  the  improvement  which 
can  be  gaged  from  the  study  of  rows  of 
figures  placed  side  by  side,  the  two  war- 
years  have  been  marked  by  progress  which 
can  not  be  treated  statistically  at  all,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  fully  as  important 
as  those  things  which  can.  Outstanding 
among  such  events  were  the  achievement- 
of  far-seeing  American  bankers  who  havt 
by  the  establishment  of  branches  in  foreign 
countries,  opened  the  way  to  new  fields  for 
American  business.  Trade  with  South 
America,  with  Russia,  and  with  other 
countries,  which  are  classed  as  "economi- 
cally undeveloped,"  had  long  been  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  American  bant 
representation  there,  with  all  the  facilities 
to  commerce  which  such  representation 
carries.  Now  we  have  those  facility  - 
they  are  steadily  expanding.  With  their 
expansion  American  interest  in  foreign 
trade  has  reawakened.  We  are  no  longer 
provincial.  The  United  States  has  become, 
temporarily,  perhaps,  the  world's  banker 
and  at  the  same  time  the  world's  el 
provider  and  its  greatest  market-place 
And  its  position  as  such  is  becoming  more 
firmly  established  all  the  time.  That  is 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  las' 
two  years." 

THE  CROPS  AND  BUSINESS 

Little  surprize  was  felt  in  financial  cir- 
cles  at    the   Government's   report   of  the 
crops,  according  to    Tlic   Financial  World 
(New  York),  for  they  were  more  than  half 
prepared  to  learn  of  the  damage  caused  by 
the  prolonged  hot  spell.     Not  since  1911. 
as  the  Government  estimate  shows,  hart 
we  had  so  small  a  winter-  and  spring- wheat 
crop,  the  total  of  which  is  placed  at  654,- 
000,000    bushels,    a    shrinkage    within    ; 
month  of  105,000,000,  and  a  decrease  fron 
a  year  ago  of  358,000,000.     The  outcome  o 
I  he  corn  crop  is  more  favorable,  and  is  esti 
mated  at  2,777,000,000  bushels,  compare. 
to  2,800,000,000  bushels  on  July  1,  ani 
2,918,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and  thi 
authority   comments   on   these  figure- 
follows: 

"Roughly    speaking,    the    shrinkage   i 
crops    reported    means    to    the    fanner 
visible  loss  of  about  $500,000,000, 
upon  current  prices  for  wheat,  and  on  cm 
of  about  $150,000,000.     Therefore,  the  aj 
gregate  loss  to  the  farmer,  when  figured 
dollars  and  cents,  and  when  uniformly  di 
tributed,   will   cause  no  material  financ: 
injury,  since  the  annual  wealth  the  fiel 
return    to    the    farmer     is    placed   arout 
$9,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000.    Wea 
prone  to  fall  into  (lie  habit  of  basing  o 
calculations  of   the  harvest  upon  the  u 
usual  bumper  crops  we  have  been  favor 
with  during  the  past  few  years.     As  it 
this  year's  harvest  will  not  fall  below  t 
average  of  normal  years. 

"As  a  market  factor  the  crop  report  1 
flat.    There  was  a  tune,  not  far  back,  citlv 
when    the  market    blew  hot  or  cold  in  V 
cordance  with  the  state  of  mind  that 
crop  report    influenced.      Poor  crops  me; 
or  were  taken  as  an  unfailing  sign  01 V% 
ing  depression  in  business,  for  it  wasfigui 
that   it   meant-  less  freight  for  the  railroa  • 
that     the    farmers    were    badly    hurt    I 
would  not  have  as  much  money  to  sp< 
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these  staples  was  short  and  who  has  to  buy 
i  hem  for  his  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  The 
redeeming  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
barley,  rye,  and  flax  all  promise  rather 
more  than  the  average  yield,  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  high  condition  and 
large  acreage  of  rice  (entirely  a  money 
crop)  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
I  lafifornia.  The  steadily  growing  produc- 
tion of  rice  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  a 
high  tribute  to  the  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  are  fast  making  their  State  the 

it  highly  diversified  agricultural  coun- 
try, for  its  area,  in  all  the  world.     Another 

ing  grace  is  the  large  yield  of  hay  of  all 

riptions,    both    tame    and    wild,    also 

I  la  and  all  the  various  forms  of  clover. 
This  means  cheap  and  abundant  food  for 
live  Btook,  which,  in  turn,  tends  to  lower 

prices  of  meat  to  the  consumer. 
'In  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  Great 
Plains  States — Kansas,  Oklahoma,  eastern 
Colorado,  and  northern  Texas— there  is  a 
fairly  good  yield  of  non-saccharine  sorghum 
l<>nige-crops,millo,fetorita,  Kafir  and  Sudan 

is.  This,  too,  despite  the  long-con- 
tinued drought  in  these  sections,  for  even 
such   untoward    conditions   appear    to   be 

i -o  to  the  liking  of  these  drought-resisting 

plants  than  the  excessive  rainfall  of  last 

son.  Sudan  grass,  in  especial,  seems  to 
have  the  camel  distanced  in  its  capacity 
for  going  without  water." 

Furthermore,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  large 
crop  of  peanuts,  not  only  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Alabama,  where  they  are  al- 
ways grown,  but  also  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  where,  to  an  extent,  they  are  a  new 
venture.  In  Texas  half  a  million  acres 
were  planted  with  tho  peanut,  which  is 
libed  as  "a  many-sided  proposition," 
for  its  leaves,  branches,  and  cake  serve  as 
food  for  live  stock,  its  oil  as  a  condiment 
for  salads,  tho  nuts  as  food  for  human 
beings,  and  the  roots  inoculate  the  soil 
with  needed  nitrogen.  Turning  then  to 
the  damage  wrought  to  tho  all-important 
•oi  n-crop  in  July  by  heat  and  drought,  the 
writer  observes: 


This  great  cereal  has  had  a  parlous 
ime  from  the  beginning  when  a  continu- 
es cold,  wet  spring  prevented  the  con- 
bemplated  largo  acreage.  Much  corn  was 
onsequently  late-planted,  especially  in  the 
rrj  at  corn-growing  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
liiver  and  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude. 
'onsequently  it  was  in  no  condition  to  with- 

hhI  the  blazing  sun  of  July,  for  if  it  be 
nit  high  enough  to  shado  the  ground  when 
hat  critical  time  arrives,  it  is  up  against  a 
strenuous  light  for  its  very  existence.  It 
ilso  has  a  limited  span  of  life,  varying  in 
ength  according  to  latitude,  decreasing 
irogressively  from  south  to  north,  so  that 
BT  it  gets  far  behind  in  its  growth  it  has 
no  chance  of  ever  catching  up.  It  has  like- 
vise  two  critical  periods  in  its  history — its 
ondition  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  nature 
if  the  weal  Iter  at  the  period  of  tasseling. 
'Ins  year  both  of  these  factors  went  wrong, 
o  that  there  is  much  corn  north  of  the 
)hio  River  and  of  the  northern  lines  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  that   will  mature 

nly    witli    the    most    favorable    weather. 

ortunately,  the  increasing  number  of  silos 
iuoughout  the  country  render  such  corn 

vailable  as  ensilage   for  live-stock   food 

hroughout  the  winter.  Meanwhile  the 
amage  done  by  heat  and  drought  lias  been 
ivere  in  a  wide-extended  section,  eompris- 
ig  much  of  Oklahoma,  most  of  Kansas,  the 
irger  part  of  Missouri,  the  southern  por- 
on  of  Iowa,  parts  of  South  Dakota  and 
ebraska,  central  and  southern  Illinois, 
nithorn  Indiana,  northern  Arkansas, 
luthern  Texas,  northern  Mississippi,  west- 
■n  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  In  all  the 
lotions  named,  however,  there  are  many 
"•:<!  exceptions  to  this  statement  in  the 


shape  of  numerous,  tho  scattered,  rains 
that  have  greatly  relievod  the  situation 
wherever  they  fell.  The  greatest  damage 
is  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
where  the  hurt  done  ranges  from  25  to  40 
per  cent.  The  outlook  at  present  is  for  a 
total  yield  of  about  the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

"Of  the  various  agricultural  products 
that  are  so  important  locally  and  that  help 
to  swell  the  total  annual  creation  of  new 
wealth,  the  story  is  one  of  general  en- 
couragement. There  will  be  plenty  of  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  sugarcane,  sugar-beets, 
beans,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  nuts,  and  un- 
told quantities  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  cantaloups  and  watermelons.  The 
raising  of  these  last  two  items  is  largely 
centered  in  certain  localities,  where  they 
are  large  sources  of  revenue  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  total  sales  run  into 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  shipped  ten  thousand 
car-loads  of  cantaloups  this  summer,  while 
the  output  of  watermelons  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Missouri  runs  into  many 
thousand  car-loads." 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  cotton- 
crop,  tho  writer  tells  us  that  the  prospect 
for  a  largo  one  is  not  encouraging,  despite 
an  increase  in  acreage  of  about  12  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  and  he  explains: 

"It  suffers  in  general  from  extreme  drj-- 
ness  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  too 
much  rain  east  of  that  stream.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  in  some  sections, 
fields  are  overrun  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Boll-weevil  damage  is  likewise  serious  in 
several  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
suffered  severe  and  wide-spread  damage 
from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  from  the  tropi- 
cal storms  in  July.  Its  future  is  purely  a 
question  of  weather  during  August  and 
September.  A  favorable  season  from  now 
on  will  put  a  new  face  on  the  situation, 
while  a  continuation  of  unfavorable  weather 
will  still  further  reduce  the  present  estimate 
of  yield. 

"The  general  story  of  live  stock  is  that 
of  slowly  increasing  numbers  at  high  and 
remunerative  prices  to  the  farmers,  alt  ho 
the  great  grazing  ranges  of  the  West  and 
the  pastures  in  many  of  tho  Great  Plains 
States  are  much  in  need  of  rain.  The 
surest  foundations  for  the  future  and  for 
a  possible  reduction  in  the  price  of  meat 
to  tho  consumer  are:  the  ceaseless  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  universities  againsl 
hog-cholera,  the  foot-and-mouth,  and  other 
diseases;  the  increasing  raising  of  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  on  small  farms  as  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  successful  agriculture,  and 
the  tilling  up  of  the  South  with  high-grade, 
pure-bred  cattle  as  the  Texas  cattle-tick 
is  gradually  exterminated. 

"The  lumber  interest  is  doing  well,  as  a 
whole,  tho  dull  in  spots,  and  is  the  best 
index  of  that  activity  in  building  which  is 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  and  so  vital 
in  its  importance  to  the  commercial  world. 

"Mines  and  quarries  are  running  full. 
save  where  strikes  prevail,  more  particu- 
larly in  coal-mines.  The  zinc-  and  lead- 
mines  of  the  Southwest  show  decreased 
outputs  because  of  lower  prices  for  their 
products. 

"  Hailroad-shops  are  busy,  and  the  large 
business  now  done  in  getting  out  railroad- 
ties  in  southeastern  Missouri  and  western 
Kentucky  is  a  straw  indicative  of  wide- 
spread railroad  activity. 

"Oil  and  gas  industries  flourish  despite 
the  declining  prices  of  crude  oil. 

"The  sheep-raising  districts  of  the  South- 
west and  Northwest  rejoice  over  a  largo 
wool-clip  at  high  prices. 

"Tho  industrial  tide  is  at  tlood.  with 
factories  full  of  orders  and  high  prices  pre- 
vailing  for   most    products.     The   general 
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who  desires  to  raise  S200,000  additional 
capital  for  a  new  factory,  additionalmachin- 
eryand  increase  in  working  capital.  Present 
investment,  5100,000.  Now  lease  factory. 
Address,  James  J.  James,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  Happy  Marriage 

depends  largely  on  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  about  self  and  sex  and  their  relation  to  life 
and  health.  This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correctly  from  ordi- 
nary everyday  sources. 

SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M..M.D. 
imparts  in  a  clear  whole- 
some way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Shonld  Hare. 
Know  I  dee  a  Father  Shonld  Impart  to  Hit  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  HaTe. 
All  in  one  volume.   Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated.       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her 
$100  postpaid  „     Daughter. 

Medical  knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Hare. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
PURITAN  PUB.  CO.        769  Perry  Building,         PHILA.,  PA. 
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HORSES 

This  great  history  and  study  of  the 
Horse  contains  (in  addition  to  its 
detailed  and  almost  romantic  text 
matter)  a  beautiful  picture  of  prac- 
tically every  Horse  of  prominence  in 
history,  along  with  text  and  table 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  all  Horses  and 
breeds  of  note. 

Pedigree — Breeding — Training 
— Doctoring — Driving — Racing 

A  luxurious  library  in  two  large  volumes  (i  i 
inches  high),  published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  and  Co.,  the  famous  fine  art  publishers 
of  London,  covering  all  known  knowledge  of 
the  Horse — the  origin  of  breeds — tables  show 
the  history  of  famous  strains — riding,  driv- 
ing, hunting,  coaching,  etc.  The  supreme 
authority  on  Breeding,  Training,  Showing, 
Racing,  Pedigree.  Containing  also  the  most 
thorough  and  lengthy  treatise  on  anatomy, 
physiology  and  horse  doctoring,  with  ex- 
planatory diagrams  and  pictures. 

Beautiful  full-page  colored  plates  on  heavy 
coated  stock  embellish  the  work.  These  two 
volumes,  aside  from  their  reading  and  pic- 
torial interest,  constitute  a  rich  ornament 
for  your  library  table. 

The  NEW  BOOK 
of  the  HORSE 

Some  of  the  subjects  that  are  fully  dealt  with  are : 
Thoroughbred  Horses — FamousLines— The  Female 
Lines— The  Turf — Famous  Horses-Steeplechasing 
— Hunting  and  Hunters — Fox-Hun  ting — Hunters 
and  their  Breeding — The  Hackney — The  Hacknev 
Pony — The  Cleveland  Bay — The  Yorkshire  Coach 
Horse — Polo  and  Polo  Ponies — Ponies— The  Shire 
Horse— The  Clydesdale  Horse — The  Suffolk — Man- 
agement of  Heavy  Horses — Coaching — Driving — 
Riding  and  Horse  Shows — Horse-Breeding  and 
Breeds  on  the  Continent,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Set  is  composed  of  two  large  magnificent 
volumes,  bound  in  rich  red  cloth.  29  full-page  plates 
in  colors,  and  hundreds  of  half-tones  of  celebrated 
horses,  illustrate  the  work.  The  work  is  elegant 
and  elaborate  throughout. 

You  Pay  A  Little  At  A  Time 

We  sell  the  complete  set  for  $12.00.  You  pay  $  1.00 
down  and  $1.00  per  month.  SIGN  and  send  us  the 
coupon  herewith  with  $1.00,  and  we  guarantee  that 
if  you  desire  to  return  the  books  after  examination 
we  will  absolutely  refund  what  you  have  paid  in 
full,  and  you  lose  NOTHING. 

.  We  pay  all  carriage  charges. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MONEY    BACK    IF    NOT   SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day    (L.  D.  8-26) 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two 
volumes  of  the  "New  Book  of  Hie  Horse."  I  enclose  Si. 00. 
If  tattsf actory.  I  will  retain  the  work  ;ind  *rnd  you  $1.00 
per  month  thereafter  until  $12  00  in  all  have  been  paid, 
completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the  books.  I  will 
return  them  within  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  re- 
fund the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Name , 

Address 

City 


problem  is  not.  to  relieve  unemployment, 
but  to  secure  needed  labor. 

"Most  potent  of  all  and  most  assuring 
of  all,  for  the  continuance  of  prosperity, 
are  the  wide-spread  ambition  and  endeavor 
that  seek  the  material  and  intellectual 
bet terment  of  each  locality  with  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources,  and  the  general 
attitude  which  faces  the  immediate  future 
with  courage  and  confidence,  and  with  but 
scant  concern  as  to  imaginary  or  possible 
dangers." 

TELEGRAPH  -  OPERATORS    WHO     BE- 
COME RAILROAD  PRESIDENTS 

A  question  recently  asked  by  the  New 
York    Sun    was:     "Why    Do    Telegraph- 
Operators  Become   Railroad   Presidents?" 
T.he  Sun  declares  that  as  often  as  we  read 
that    the    winds    will    be    moderate    and 
southerly,  and  that  Villa  is  dead,  just  so  . 
often  do  we  read  that  the  new  head  of 
the  so  and  so  railroad  began  his  business 
career    as    a    sender    of    Morse    messages. 
So  it  was  with  Bernet,  of  the  Nickel  Plate; 
Calvin,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  Level, 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  "three  of  the  present 
summer's    new    crop    of    presidents    who 
went,  as  a  railroad  poet  might  say,  from 
the  sounder  to  the  scepter."     It  is  recalled 
by  the  writer  that  the  list  of  distinguished 
railroad  presidents  of  these  and  older  days 
is    full    of    operators,    and    includes    Van 
Home,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  Hughitt, 
of  the  Northwestern;-  Newman  and  Brown, 
of  the  New  York  Central;   McCrea,  of  the 
Pennsylvania;       Hayes,     of     the     Grand 
Trunk,  and    Tuttle  and  Todd,  of  certain 
New    England    lines.      Richard     Spillane, 
writing    in    Commerce    and    Finance,    asks 
why  did  not   The  Sun  include  Earling,  of 
the  St.  Paul;    Stevens,  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio;    Underwood,  of  the   Erie,  and  a 
score   of  other  railroad   presidents?      Mr. 
Spillane    declares    that    it    is    "a    simple 
matter  to  explain  how  the  Knights  of  the 
Key  climb  the  railroad  ladder: 

"  Every  railroad -dispatcher  necessarily 
must  be  a  telegrapher  and  a  good  teleg- 
rapher. Telegraphy  sharpens  the  wits, 
makes  a  person  acute.  '  A  bright  young 
man  who  is  a  telegrapher  in  the  railroad 
service  learns  more  of  the  various  brandies 
of  railroading  in  one,  year  than  a  conductor, 
an  engineer,  a  motive-power  head,  general 
passenger  agent,  general  freight  agent.,  or  a 
car  accountant  does  in  five  years.  He  is  in 
touch  with  every  branch  of  the  service. 
He  is  one  of  the  impulsive  forces  of  the 
organization.  He  has  to  think  quickly  and 
act  quickly.  He  has  to  know  what  to  do 
in  case  of  wreck  or  emergency.  He  ha  s  t  <  > 
know  how  to  keep  things  moving.  If  he, 
does  not,  the  railroad  suffers,  and  he  is  likely 
to  lose  his  job.  He  is  in  touch  with  every- 
thing and  everybody  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  system.  If  he  is  made  of 
the  right  stuff,  he  gains  recognition. 

"Telegraphy  as  a  profession  is  unre- 
in unerative  but  it  is  a  great  incubator. 
Some  of  the  greatest  editors  and  some  of 
the  best  writers  in  America  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  telegraph-key.  There  are 
scores  of  playwrights  and  actors  who  were 
telegraphers.  William  Gillette  was  an 
operator.  So  was  George  V.  Hobart. 
Harry  Desouchet,  who  wrote  'My  Friend 
from  India,'  probably  the  best  comedy 
ever  fashioned  by  an  American  play- 
wright, was  a  telegrapher.  Henry  Guy 
Carlton  began  as  a  telegrapher.  So  did 
Frank  Munsey.  Langdon  Smith,  whose 
poem  "Evolution"  is  a  classic,  worked  for 
the  United  Press  as  an  operator.  George 
Kennan,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  America  to-day,  was  a  telegrapher. 
Edison  was  an  operator.  There  are  a 
thousand    men    prominent    in    the    profes- 


sions and  in  business  who  are  disciples  of 
Morse.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  a 
high-strung,  quick-witted,  earnest,  tempera- 
mental person. 

"No  one  except  a  practical  telegrapher 
can  know  the  benefit  there  is  in  telegraphv 
in  the  development  of  the  senses.     There  is 
a  beauty,  a  charm,  an  appeal  in  telegraph 
sound   that  is   beyond   the  understanding 
ol    the    ordinary    individual.       Walter  P 
Phillips,  who  was  head  of  the  United  Pn  - 
and  head  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  in 
day  one  of  the  greatest  telegraphers,  would 
sit  for  hours  listening  to  the  sending  of  a 
master   telegrapher.      There   was  mon 
music,   more  of  rhythm,   more  of  poetrv 
more  of  emotion  in  the  sending  of  a  man 
like  "Billy"   Gibson,  or  William  Waugh 
or  Johnny  McCloskey  to  the  finely  attuned 
ear  of  Walter  Phillips  than  in  the  gre;i  I 
composition  of  Verdi  or  Massenet,  Wagnei 
or  Offenbach. 

"No  man  of  phlegmatic  disposition  car 
become  a  great  telegrapher.  Only  one  0 
fervor,  of  imagination,  and  of  emotiona 
temperament  ever  rose  to  high  rank.  Thi 
is  the  secret  of  why  telegraphers  have  gom 
to  the  headship  of  railroads  and  have  gon> 
to  the  front  in  other  lines  they  have  en 
tered." 


OUR  RECORD-BREAKING  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191r 
our  exports  aggregated  $4,333,698,604,  an 
our  imports,  $2,197,984,842.  Thus,  ej 
ports  show  an  increase  of  57  per  cent,  ovt 
the  fiscal  year  1915,  and  imports  a  gain  < 
31  per  cent.  From  Bradstreet's  (New  Yorl 
we  clip  the  following  table: 

YEAH  ENDING  JUNK 

Imports  1914  1915  M6 

Free $1,127,502,69!)  $1,033,526,675  $1,492,765,1 

Dutiable 766,422,958        640,643,065       705,219,', 

Total $1,893,925,657  $1,674,169,740  $2,197,984,' 

Exports 

Domestic $2,329,684,025  $2,716,178,465  $4,272,406,1 

Foreign 34,895,123  52,410,875         61,292,; 


Total $2,364,579,148  $2,768,589,340  $4,33 

Analyzing  these  figures,  Bradstreet's  go 
on  to  say: 

"  Of  a  total  gain  of  $523,000,000  in  ii 
ports  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 191 
$369,000,000  was  furnished  by  crude  r; 
materials    for   use    in    manufacture,   $5; 
000,000    was    contributed    bv   foods,   a 
$122,000,000  by  manufactures  intended  I 
further  use  in  manufacturing,  whereas  mf 
ufactures  readv  for  consumption  showec 
decrease    of    $20,000,000.     Thus,    imp' 
trade  declined  only  in  the  takings  of  mi 
ufactured    goods    ready    for   consumptii 
In  exports,  out  of  a  total  gain  of  $1.55 - 
000,000,  manufactures  readv  for  consun- 
lion    gained    by    $1,189,000,000,   or   fu 
three-fourths    of    the    entire    gain,    wL 
manufactures  intended  for  further  use  1 
manufacturing  furnished  a  gain  of  $3(; 
000,000,  making  a  total  gain  in  exports j 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured  goods  f 
$1,496,000,000,  or  a  total  gain  in  all  ma:- 
factures  of  a  sum  only  $60,090,000  less  tl  1 
the  entire  gain  in  the  year's  domestic  expt 
trade.   Exports  of  raw  materials  gained  0  f 
$26,000,000,    but   while    crude    foodsti* 
decreased     $127,000,000,     mostly    whe. 
manufactured   foodstuffs   exported  gauj 
by  $142,000,000,  making  the  net  gain  in" 
foodstuff  exports  $15,000,000." 

Noting  that  our  imports  for  fch^Sj* 
fiscal  year  are  the  largest  on  record,  "tf" 
withstanding  the  war,  which  has  compk  >' 
prevented  imports  from  Germany  and/'' 
tria,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  Europ" 
countries  are  so  busily  engaged  in  the  j 
duction  of  munitions  of  war  that  wo  m  ll 
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A  Time  for  Sound  Brake  Lining 

This  common  incident  in  the  life  of  every  automobile  driver  calls  for  quick,  sure 
action  of  the  brakes. 

An  injured  car  or  cow  means  expense  and  annoyance. 

It  seems  incredible  that,  with  much  at  stake,  men  who  own  cars  or  have  trucks 
running  around  will  take  chances  by  buying  any  old  kind  of  brake  lining.  Perhaps 
the  only  time  they  think  about  it  is  when  they're  in  a  pinch — in  danger — and  the 
brake  lining  doesn't  grip.  Friction — friction,  but  there  is  no  friction.  Now  try  the 
other  way — line  your  brakes  with 

h'dRAULIC  COMPRESsed 
Brake    Lining -100% 


- 


Thermoid  is  all  friction      100%  friction — from  sur- 
face to  surface — through  and  through-    all  friction. 
1  hat's  the  kind  of  Brake  Lining  that 
I  will  grip  and  hold  your  car. 

1  hermoid  is  made  of  high  grade  long 

fibre  Canadian  Asbestos,  spun  on 
;  brass  wire.  Woven  into  cloth,  thor- 
!  oughly  impregnated  with  a  friction 
!  compound,  folded,  stitched,  then  hy- 

draulically  compressed  into  one  single 

solid  mass.   Thermoid  has  "  body" — 


substance — wearing  qualities.      It's   there   with   the 
friction  until  it  is  worn  to  paper  thinness.   Tell  your 

supply  or  garage  man  you  must  have 

Thermoid. 


Our    Guarantee:       Thermoid 
make  good  or  we  will. 


will 


Thermoid  Rybber  Companjj 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


Makers  of  Nassau  Tires  and  Thermoid  Radiator 
Hose,  Garden  Hose,  etc. 
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Various,  divergent,  even  capricious,  is  the  architecture  of  residences. 
A  man  builds  his  house  to  his  individual  taste  or  perchance  to  that  of 
his  architect.    Rut  modern  business  buildings  are  of  standard  types. 
Their  architecture  refects  the  universal  requirements  of  utility,  con- 
venience and  service. 


routine 


Motors,  too,  are  designed  either  to  suit  an  individual's  'taste  or  to  meet 
universal  requirements. 

Of  the  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  and  trucks  in  America,  some  still 
build  their  own  motors.  Each  retains  faith  in  his  own  genius  or  that  of 
his  designer;  each  naturally  thinks  his  motor  the  best.  But  the  variations 
are  wide;  few  manufacturers  accord  to  any  other  the  sincere  flattery  of 
imitation.     Their  motors  continue  to  reflect  their  personal  preferences. 

But  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  manufacturers  now  use  one  or 
more  models  of  the  Continental  Motor.  Many  of  these  formerly  built 
their  own  motors.  The  combined  experience  of  them  all  has  been  weighed, 
sifted,  and  summed  up  in  the  Continental  Motor.  Because  it  thoroughly 
satisfies  the  universal  requirements  of  utility,  convenience  and  service,  it 
qualifies,  without  challenge,  as  America's  standard  motor. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit — Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  ixiorlJ 


1    } 


afars 
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ipposo  that  they  would  have  bul  little 
tuff  for  exportation,"  The  Manufacturer* 
ecord  (Baltimore),  proceedfi  to  Btudy_the 
truces  from  another  angle.     We  read: 


fact    connected 
of  importations, 


"The    most    importan 

ith  this  heavy  increasi 

id  of  largest  significance  to  the  country, 

that  of  the  total  increase  in  importations, 

159,238,443  was  the  gain  in  non-dutiable 

i  rchandise  as  compared  with  an  increase 

J64,576,659    in    dutiable    merchandise. 

,in    thus  increasing  our  importations 

dutiable   goods   at   a    very    slow   rate, 

c  are  making  an  (mormons  expan- 

,n    of    our    importations    free    of    duty. 

rease  in  non-dutiable  merchandise 

r  the  vcar   was  nearly    15   |>er  cent.,   a 

markable    gain, '  fraught     with    serious 

ttiflcance   to   the   industrial    interests   of 

b  country. 

'    If,  with  nearly  all  Europe  at   war,  with 
ntral  Europe  completely  cut  off  and  mi- 
le to  export,  goods  to  this  country,  and 
l  h  the  exorbitant  freight-ra1  es  which  have 
\ ailed  during  the  last,  twelve  months  or 
ire,  our  importations  can  reach  the  high- 
tiyurc  in  our  history,  and  our  importa- 
it    non-dutiable  goods    show    an    in- 
o\  er  t  lie  preceding  year  of  more  t  ban 
1)9,000,000,    what,    may    we    not,    expect, 
,ii  the  war  is  over  and  Europe  turns  its 

I  nit  ion  factories  back  into  peace  activi- 

<l    undertakes   to   Mood   our   market, 

tie  product  of  its  amazingly  efficiently 

eloped  industries  operated  at,  low  rates 

•s  and  compelled  to  seek  a  market 

nlirdless  of  profit 

We  are  already  beginning,  even  while 

II  war  is  raging  and  ocean  shipping-rates 

SI 


unprecedentedly  high,   to  get  a  faint. 
jestion   of   the   magnitude  of   the   im- 

s  which  will  flood  our  country  when 
ope'a  war  factories  are  turned  into 
be  factories,  and  when  Europe's  soldiers, 
kened  to  unprecedented  efficiency  and 
r  lo  earn  a  living  in  peace  work  rather 

Mi  to  be  engaged  in   war,   will  operate 
e  factories  at  a  degree  of  efficiency 

h    was    nowhere    in     Europe    deemed 
lible  prior  to  the  war.     The  danger  to 

intry  can  easily  be  foreseen." 


iir  reminding  us  that,  our  heavy  ex- 
trade  has   in  impermanent,  foundation 
present  war  business,  the  Baltimore 
wf|:ly  goes  on  to  say : 

I  Jut  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  perma- 
prosperity  based  on  the  development 
ir  domestic   and    foreign    peace   trade 
the  war  is  over,  provided  our  legis- 
IS  wisely  guided 

are  seeking  to  open  up  in  South 
U  '■'  and  in  other  countries  an  export 
ess,  anticipating  that  we  shall  be  able 
tpplant  Europe  in  supplying  these 
il    countries    with     the    stuff    which 


i  ho 


have  formerly  bought  from  Europe. 

lope  is  visionary  if  it   is  based  on  anv 
I  ht  that,  Europe  will  not  be  able  when 

i:|r  is  oyer  lo  give  us  in  these  neutral 
ies  a.  far  more  \  igorous  competition 
"•trade  than  we  had  before  the  war. 
'  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
j  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  labor, 
he  highest  possible  degree  of  effi- 
and  with  women  trained  to  do 
which  it  had  never  been  supposed 
they  would  or  could  do.  Every 
ot  European  Governments  will  be 
1,;"ed    upon    aiding    their    people    in 

trade. 

more 


oauHi  upon  aiding  their  pen 
"gaud  enlarging  their  foreign 
«>'>i'tition  against  us  will  be  far 


\  igo 

are 

the 

trad 
neuti 

prog 

JUstil 

UltMlt 


IS  than  it  was  before  the  war.  \\V 
uong  some  progress  toward  laying 
undation  for  a  permanent  export 
"  manufactured  products  with  the 
countries  of  the  world,  but  our 
s  is  not  yet  sufficiently  great  to 
any  expectation  of  as  rapid  develop- 
s  many  public  men  are  expecting." 


1V/TANY  a  motor  car  reaches  the  junk  yard 
*    **    prematurely.     The  answer  is  "Vibration. " 
Vibration  is  the  insidious  toe  of  steel,   iron  and  all  other 

metals.  It  disturbs  and  oradually  disintegrates  the  molecules  which 
constitute  them,  until  crystallization  follows  ami  finally  breakage.  Slowly  but 
surely,  vibration  loosens  nuts  and  holts  and  ruins  the  alignment  of  parts.  On  an 
automobile  its  ravages  are  stayed  effectually  by  the 


on 


*Hartfi. 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

which  adds  years  to  an  automobile's  life  and  a  world  of  comfort  to  its  use. 

The  Hartford  Shock  Absorber  scientifically  utilizes  friction  to  absorb 
road  vibrations,  jolts  and  jars.  It  does  it  by  means  of  frictionally-acting  discs 
which  control  the  movements  of  the  automobile  spring  and  curb  every  tendency 
toward  violence  when   it    contracts  or 


recoils.  These  discs  assimilate  all 
the  superfluous  energy  of  the  sprint; 
whether  in  the  form  of  pronounced  or 

minute  oscillations. 

The    car   which     wears     the 

Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  glides 
over  road  irregularites,  because  its 
springs  never  act  abnormally;  it  is 
long-lived,    because,  with    vibration 

checked,  wear  and  deterioration  are 
necessarily  lessened. 

Our  Comfort  Chart  will  interest  you. 
II  V  wilt  send  it  oil  request '.      Your  . . 

d.    Get  it  mi,/  learn  how  it 
made  more  comfortable  and  longer-lived. 


\ut  in ,i>ii,   n 
ufacturen     ,.  i  . 

ii  >\\       lifting      f  1 1 .  ■ 

Anefl  ipr  i  n  -  h 
i  lint  .-un  in'  made 
It  you  want  liior. 
mfort,  y  "  " 
,!, ust  oseHartford 
Sliork   lhanrbeni 


Makes  Every 
Road  a  Boulevard 


EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc. 

Hereto/ore  knoum  as  Bartford  Suspension  <u. 

191   Morgan  Street  JERSEY    CITY.  N.J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  Hartford  Cushion  Sprint;,  E.  V.  Hart- 
ford Electric  Brake,  Hartford  Auto  Jack,  Hartford    Bumper,  Red  Rack  Jack 

Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago 

Hist  riliittnrs   ill   Jjrillri/m/   eittes.      Unlit  ri  <  n  ryir/ti  t-t 

*  I'uriiM  il</  1'riijfn  nit  Hartford 
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Putman  Boots  Shorten  The   Long  Miles 

Made  lor  comfort  and  service  for  men  and  women.  They  are  ideal  for  sportsmen, 
engineers,  anybody  who  wants  real  comfort,  protection  and  rugged  durability. 
Ready-to-weai  or  made-to-measure,  waterproofed  by  reliable  PHitman  process. 
Best  of  material,  any  height,  stru  tly  bench-made.  Known  the  world  over  for  their 
superior  comfort  and  quality.  They'll  add  vastly  to  your  outdoor  pleasures. 

Foot-Flex  Arch  Support  Shoes  For  Comfort 

correct  ai  .1  prevent  fallen  arches  and  make  w  Keen  Pleasure! 

-made,"  distinctively  uood  looking,  highest  quality 
than  "machine-made*  slices.     Ready-to-wear  for 
men  and  women    :  made  to  measure  for  small  additional  fee. 


Send  for  foot-Comfort  Book  ^IT6?  ua't1',V,':'!; 

Bi  otsand  Shoes  to  correct  and  prevent  off  foot 
troubles.  Also  many  attractive  regular  styles 
for  men  and  women.     It's  sent  free. 
PUTMAN  BOOT  &  SHOE  CO.,  422  First  Avenue  North 

\fakfrs  o/  '.  m- \w';r<\;'  for  JO  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FLEX  — 

Truss 
brace 


iftisiUc. 
Ah>»ys  it  fUu. 
lit)  npi  M  fleif 
wtt  ettty  sit). 
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"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

neutralizes  all  odors 
of  the  body 

and  keeps  the  skin  and  clothing 
fresh  and  sweet  all  day.  A  hot 
weather  necessity  to  particular 
people — a  year-round  comfort. 
Does  not  check  perspiration — 
that  would  be  injurious.  "Mum" 
is  harmless  to  skin  and  clothing. 

25c-sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFG  CO  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


SEASICK  REMEDY 

The  Thing  for  Trainsickness 


:REE  to  Garden  Lovers 

My  40-page  booklet,  "Flowers  for  the  Hardy  Garden." 
It  tells  about  the  most  desirable  plants  and  gives  hints 
for  planning  and  planting  th'^  garden.  It  gives  a  detailed 
color-classification  and  its  many  illustrations  will  help 
you  to  select  the  proper  plants  from  its  comprehensive 
lists.  You  should  read  this  booklet — it  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  building  your  hardy  garden.  A  copy  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

TWIN  LARCHES  NURSERY 
Frank  Thomas,  Wost  Chester,  Penna. 


Eat  and  Growr 

Reduce  your  weight  safely  and  comfortably 
by  following  the  menus  in  this  book.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  d.,mg  it  suc- 
cessfully.    At  Booksellers.  $1  net,  or  from 

E.  P.  BUTTON   &   CO, 
681  Fifth  Avenue  Now  Y..rkCitv 


THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE   WILL 


ay  Jules  Payot,  Hector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France. 
I  The  authorized  translation  of  this  classic,  by  Smith  Ely 
iJeliiffe,  M.D.,  shows  you  the  immense  possibilities  of 
I  proper  will-training  in  overcoming  your  faults  and  develop-  I 
I  me  your  good  qualities.  Teaches  you  how  to  build  success  | 
I  and  happinessona  foundation  of  sane  thinking,  right  living, 
|  and  careful  diet.  Will  be  a  revelation  and  a  blessing  to  you. 

l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50  ;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

I  Funk  &  Waemalla  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I 


THIRTY    EDITIONS    IN    FIFTEEN  YEARS 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you   will  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER,  M.D. 

Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases ;  Pedia- 
trician to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  College.elc.elc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  pre  vent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  timeand  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

8vo,  Cloth,  344  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.  Y. 


A  CAUTION  ABOUT  "MOVIE"  STOCKS 

The  critical  period  through  which  the 
moving  -  picture  industry  is  now  passing 
impels  a  writer  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street  (New  York)  to  warn  investors 
against  putting  their  funds  in  "movie" 
stocks.  Yet,  risky  as  many  of  them  are, 
he  is  unwilling  to  be  too  pessimistic  about 
their  future  as  he  recalls  that  "when  an 
evil  is  known  it  is  half  cured."  In  the 
case  of  moving  pictures  this  evil  is  "over- 
production," and  the  remedy  is  discerned 
in  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  larger 
companies  to  stabilize  the  industry.  That 
enormous  profits  are  being  made  in  this 
field,  we  are  told,  is  the  natural  thought 
of  the  average  person,  not  in  the  business 
when  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
daily  attendance  at  the  "movies"  in  this 
country  is  more  than  10,000,000,  but — 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  decidedly 
not  the  case  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
almost  a  fundamental  law  that  no  matter 
how  great  the  public  demand  for  any 
particular  thing  is,  if  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  supply,  this  will  be  done,  and  so 
rapidly  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  exceed 
the  demand.  So  with  the  'movies,'  the 
demand  continues  to  be  enormous,  but  the 
supply  now  is  also  enormous,  and  competi- 
tion has  set  in,  with  the  natural  result  that 
profits  have  been  decidedly  lessened. 

"The  large  profits  made  in  the  'movies' 
the  past  decade  attracted  many  people 
to  the  business,  especially  as  it  was  a  busi- 
ness that  did  not  require  an  excessive 
amount  of  capital.  Hundreds  of  produc- 
ing companies  started  up  throughout  the 
country  and  the  older  companies  rapidly 
increased  their  output  of  films.  The  re- 
sult of  this  haphazard  production  is  that 
the  market  is  now  glutted  with  films.  For- 
merly there  was  a  good  demand  for  almost 
any  kind  of  a  film,  now  only  the  unusual 
are  sought  after.  This  has  resulted  in  big 
inducements  being  made  to  prominent 
actors  to  take  the  leads  in  screen-plays, 
and  the  popular  favorites  have  been  able 
to  name  their  own  prices,  as  witness  the 
$080,000  a  year  for  Charlie  Chaplin." 

The  great  rise  in  the  salaries  of  "stars" 
has  reacted  sharply  on  the  "rank  and 
file,"  and  the  writer  advises  us  that  "hun- 
dreds of  moving  -  picture  actors  whose 
services  formerly  were  in  demand  at  ex- 
cellent salaries  are  now  out  of  jobs  or 
working  for  a  pittance."  We  are  told 
further  that  many  of  the  largo  producing 
companies  which  were  showing  very  hand- 
some profits  a  year  ago  are  now  "not  doing 
much  more  than  covering  expenses."  We 
read  then: 

"Take,  for  example,  the  companies 
whose  stock  the  public  was  persuaded  to 
buy  of  rather  freely.  World  Film  sold 
early  in  1915  between  $5  and  $6;  it  is  now 
$1.  On  July  15,  1915,  a  dividend  of  3  per 
cent,  was  paid,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
that  earnings  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  quarterly  dividend  at  this  rate. 
Contracts  were  signed  with  the  Equitable 
and  Paragon  from  which  profits  during 
191G  of  $750,000  were  predicted.  That 
this  was  a  very  poor  guess  is  obvious  when 
the  fact  is  considered  that  the  present 
market  value  of  the  capital  stoek  of  World 
Film  is  only  about  $1,000,01)0,  a  rather 
ridiculous  valuation  if  it  had  any  such 
earning  power. 

"Triangle  Film,  put  out  around  $5,  sold 
to  over  $9.     It  is  now  $2.50. 

"William  A.  Brady,  president  of  the 
World  Film,  believes  that  a  general  reor- 
ganization and  regulation  of  the  industry 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  the  belief  of  the 
more  prominent  men  in  the  moving-picture 
field,     it  is  a  great  industry,  but  its  mush- 


room  growth  has  caused  inordinate  wast 
and  a  general  slackness  of  methods  that  wi 
have  to  be  eradicated  before  large  profi 
will  again  be  seen.  Moreover,  some  effo 
will  have  to  be  made  to  bring  some  of  tl 
more  powerful  units  together  so  that  the 
will  be  a  lessening  of  the  present  killh 
competition. 

"Several  mergers  have  been  propose 
The  very  latest  is  one  in  which  the  Triant 
Film  Corporation,  the  Majestic  Film,  t 
Reliance  Film,  and  the  New  York  Moti 
Picture  Company  are  to  form  a  pa 
This  will  probably  be  the  start  of  sevei 
mergers  which  will  have  the  effect 
stabilizing  the  business.  Many  of  t 
smaller  companies  will  find  these  lai 
units  too  hard  to  compete  against,  a 
gradually  drop  out  or  be  taken  over,  a 
in  this  way  the  production  of  films  col  I 
be  kept  well  within  the  demand." 


With  regard  to  overproduction,  the  wri  t 
turns  for  confirmation  to  The  Photo-p>/ 
Magazine  (Chicago) ,  from  which  he  qu<:  a 
as  follows: 

"During  the  last  year  there  has  b|n 
a  very  decided  overproduction  of  fik 
This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  on 
market,  which  appeared  to  let  dm 
the  bars  to  the  little  fellows,  both  gd 
and  bad,  and  partly  to  the  change  f  a 
regular  program  films  to  features.  A 
lot  of  the  films  that  have  gone  to  n  • 
up  an  overproduction  have  been  trh, 
but  nevertheless  they  have  increi 
the  supply  of  stuff  for  sale  and  le 
diminished  the  profits  in  the  busun 

"During  the  past  two  years  there  a- 
been  an  overstimulation  of  the  public  t;  e. 
People  have  had  so  many  thrills,  ut 
across  in  so  many  different  ways,  bso 
many  different  head-liners,  that  their  '  I 
has  become  jaded,  maidng  it  difficult  '  a 
film  made  by  any  one  at  any  price 
over.  Most  important  of  all  has  beer  he 
management  of  the  companies.  The  10- 
tion-picture  business,  being  a  hazanus 
proposition,  dependent  upon  the  p  'lie 
taste,  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  systerr  iz- 
ing  as  do  most  other  lines  of  business  It 
has  been  impossible  for  the  heads  o  ;he 
concerns  to  lay  out  any  definite  policy  nd 
stick  to  it.  In  many  instances  this  hi  led 
companies  into  loose  ways  of  doing  isi- 
ness.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  a  pro<  cer 
can  scarcely  make  a  profit." 


Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  writer  mhe 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  assures  us  tb  a 
industry  that  has  as  much  life  and  vihty 
as   this  comparatively    new    arrival  fl 
remain  consistently  in  the  dumps,"  a  1 
adds: 

"The  only  question  is,  When  will  tt:ide 
turn?     President    Zukor,   of    the   SVous 
Players,    altho    entirely    appreciatiniithe 
difficulties  that  now  beset  the  indu 
optimistic  as  to  its  future.     He  w;  r< 
cently  quoted  as  follows: 

'"Talking  for  the  Famous  Playersp] 
Company,  I  need  not  tell  you  thai  ^ 
since  its  organization,  more  than  fourpars 
ago,  we  have  accepted  every  oppor'i 
presented,  and  have  constantly  sougrQi,vr 
means  to  produce  greater  and  better  i  w 
P'ays.  .    , 

'"History  repeats  itself,  even  n  ^ 
fdm  business.  The  same  unfavorably 
ditions  that  existed  in  the  industry 
years  ago  have  returned  in  a  larger  ^ 
to-day.  Then  the  easy  success  thjF» 
been  won  by  film-producers  had  led  m 
to  lower  their  standards  and  produc  I 
inferior  subjects  that  the  public  wi 
ready  becoming  tired  of  the  epnsijj 


IH'll 

ni- 
nth- 


poor"  merit  of  the  average  moving-!:^. 
program  and  was  deserting  the  P'Jf^'p". 
theaters    in   alarming  numbers.     H 
mous  Plavers  Film  Company  was  or?  " 
at  that  time  in  recognition  of  this  sit- 
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This  Bronze  Bearing 

(Self-Lubricating)  %^ 


Between  the  Leaves  of  Your  Springs 

■   ■    ■  ace 
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Gives  You  Easy  Riding— 
or  Your  Money  Back 

This  is  our  guarantee — you  are  the  judge  and  you  have  30  days  in  which  to  prove 
to  yourself  that  Dann  Insert  makes  your  car  the  easiest  you  ever  rode  in — and  in 
addition,  gives  perfect  spring  lubrication,  increased  tire  mileage,  reduced  car 
depreciation,  no  spring  squeaks  and  practical  freedom   from    spring   breakages. 


What  It  Is 

Dann  Insert  is  a  SELF-LUBRICATING  BRONZE  BEARING 
that  fits  between  the  leaves  of  the  springs  in  your  car.  Packed 
with  special  graphite  which  will  not  flow  liquid  insures 
maximum  efficiency  at  all  times.  Allows  spring  leaves  to  slide 
freely  over  each  other — to  do  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do. 
Keeps  springs  continuously,  permanently  lubricated — eliminates 
rust — makes  springs  act  freely,  flexibly,  easily.  We  guarantee 
easy  riding — or,  your  money  back  after  30  days'  use. 


$425,000  in  Sales  in  Past  60  Days 

The  remarkably  low  prices  for  this  NEW  BRONZE  LUBRI- 
CATED BEARING  for  springs  set  a  record  for  business.  Every 
make  of  car  represented  in  thousands  of  orders  coming  in. 
Everybody  wants  it  NOW.  YOU  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
it  another  day.  If  you  want  to  know  what  real,  solid  riding 
comfort  is,  with  no  squeaks,  no  driving  fatigue,  get  this  wonder- 
ful lubricated  bronze  bearing  TODAY  for  YOUR  car.  Remem- 
ber, you  take  no  risk — you  get  easy  riding  or  money  back. 


The  Lubricated  Spring  Bearing 


Results  Proved  by  Owner — Engineer — Manufacturer 

Dann  Insert  is  a  time-tried,  road-tested,  owner-proved  product. 
It  has  had  three  years  of  big  success.  Thousands  of  users,  including  every  make 
of  car  on  the  market,  are  getting  greater  efficiency,  greater  pleasure,  greater 
economy  from  their  Dann  Insert  equipped  cars  every  day. 

Dann  Insert  users  are  practically  through  with  spring  trouble — 
they  have  eliminated  spring  squeaks  from  their  cars — they  have  obtained  a 
riding  ease  they  have  never  had  before. 


Here's  What  This  Bronze  Bearing  Does 

Bearings  between  the  leaves  of  the  springs  are  just  as  essential 
as  bearings  for  the  wor  king  parts  of  your  motor. 

When  we  tell  you  what    Dann  Insert  does — how  it  keeps 

springs  continuously   lubricated  —  stops  spring*  from  drying  out    rusting 

squeaking — breaks   up  and    smothers  road   shocks — reduces  vibration '       i 

makes  cars  ride  wonderfully  smooth  —  cuts  down  tire  and  upkeep  expense       .»  4? 
— retards  depreciation — it  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true.     But  we         I 
BACK  our  claims  with  this  straight   out-and-out  guarantee — proved 
comfort  or  your  money  back.  A^ 


Get  the  price  of  Dann  Insert  for  YOUR  Car  TODAY 

You  Know  From  Experience  You  Need  Dann  Insert — Send  Coupon  TODAY 


^ 


Accept  our  money-back-if -not-satisfied  offer  here  and  now  — 
you  simply  can't  afford  to  p  ss  it  by.  At  the  remarkably  low 
prices,  you  no  longer  have  any  excuse  for  not  enjoying  the 
greatest  comfort  an  automobile  can  produce.  Put  Dann  Insert 
in  your  car — drive  it  over  roughest  roads — if,  after  a  30-day 
trial,  you  decide  you  can  do  without  Dann  Insert,  simply  send 
it  back  and  we  will  refund  every  pi  nny  of  your  purchase  price. 


It  comes  ready  packed  for  every  make 
of  ear— get  the  price  for  your  car  today. 
It  can  be  attached  very  readily — full         < 
instructions  will  be  sent  you — so  why       S° 
delav?     Fill  out  and  mail  coupon        «Ay 
NOW— TOD  AY,  for  the  price      J<?» 
of  Dann   Insert  for  your  car.        rC^ 


WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBU- 
TORS   AND     DEALERS 

Dann  Insert  is  selling  like  wildfire  to  everycai  owner    Exdu 
rive  contracts  for  distributors  and    dealers.     Everything  is 
ready  for  you  to  go  ahead     ready  for  you  to  start  sales.  We 
will  back  you  with  one  of  the  largest   accessory  compaigna  in 

the  industry.  We  will  produce  bis  business  right  m  youi 
territory.  Prove  to  us  tli.it  you  are  the  best  equipped  and 
responsible  to  handle  Dann  Insert.  Write,  wire,  phone  01 
jump  (he  first  train  tor  Chicago.       Get   this    rapid   selling 

,uves*ir\  .1  eomiott  builder  and  money  saver  tor  any  CM 
owner  .u\  I  a  money  makei  t"i  you. 


Dann  Products  Company 

(Formerly  Dann  Spring-Inicrt  Company) 


<c 


o  _ 

Dann 

Products 

Company 

2298  Indiana  Aye. 

Chicago.  1U. 

Send   me    full   in- 
formation and  cost 
of  Dann  Insert  for  my 
car.    with     the    under- 
standing that  you  guar- 
antee it   for  life  and  will 
refund  every    penny  of   the 
purchase  price  upon  niv  return 
M  insert  if  I  rind  I  can  do  with- 
out it  alter  30  days'  use. 


2298  Indiana  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 


Makers  of  Dann  Insert,  the  Inter- 
Leaf  Shock  Absorber  and  Dannite,   4. $?* 
the  Oilless  Bearing.  ^T 


^ 


I  use  a 

M°del 

Name 


Address 


*ut DANN  INS!     Tin  your  old  car-  Demand  it  in  your  new  carlj 
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and  with  the  determined  purpose  to  raise 
the  falling  standards  of  screen-production. 
Similar  disadvantages  have  again  arisen. 
Due  to  destructive  competition  and  new 
detriments,  photo-play  merit  seems  again 
certain  to  be  lowered.' 

"The  stocks  of  the  larger  companies 
that  are  available  to  the  public,  World 
Film  and  Triangle,  are  selling  at  a  price 
that  would  appear  to  have  largely  dis- 
counted the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
the  industry.  Even  at  these  low  figures 
they,  however,  should  be  regarded  as 
rather  risky  purchases  as  there  is  no 
definite  information  as  to  just  what  their 
earning  power  is  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  opportunity 
will  be  presented  shortly  to  make  an  in- 
vestment in  the  stock  of  moving-picture 
corporations  which  will  offer  fair  pros- 
pects of  enhancement  in  value.  Until  a 
definite  turn  for  the  better  has  taken 
place,  however,  the  best  idea  is  to  hold 
off.  Many  smaller  companies  and  new 
promotions  under  present  conditions  are 
in  a  bad  way  and  their  stocks  should  be 
left  severely  alone." 

RUSSIA'S  NEED   OF  AMERICAN 
CAPITAL 

We  are  reminded  by  The  American 
Banker  that  the  Czar's  dominions,  with 
their  population  of  more  than  170,000,000, 
offer  a  limitless  field  for  financial  operations, 
and  that  an  American  bank  is  about  to  open 
two  branches  in  the  Empire,  one  of  which 
will  be  in  Petrograd,  and  the  other  in 
Moscow.     This  journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"Today,  Russia  is  becoming  what  the 
United  States  has  been  in  the  past,  a 
continental  area  of  limitless  wealth,  of 
which  the  surface  has  not  even  been 
scratched  as  yet.  Europe  finds  this 
country  a  market  for  exports  more  valu- 
able than  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  hence  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
various  commercial  nations  seek  entrance 
into  the  American  market. 

"To-morrow,  Russia  will  be  of  far 
greater  value  commercially  to  her  Allies 
than   the  United   States   to   Europe   since 


1815.  All  the  natural  wealth  which  this 
country  possesses  is  held  in  even  higher 
degree  by  Russia,  and  the  first  step  toward 
the  utilizing  of  these  resources  has  yet  to 
be  taken.  This  is  why  the  American 
banking  institution  above  spoken  of  is  so 
anxious  to  be  in  the  field  and  open  branches 
in  its  two  principal  cities.  These  American 
newcomers  are  welcome  in  the  country 
which  they  seek  to  enter.  They  will  find  an 
inviting  field  and  opportunities  of  financial 
expansion  and  commercial  development 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

"Half  a  century  ago,  or,  for  that  matter, 
for  a  generation  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
this  country  had  territory  without  popula- 
tion, and  so  was  forced  to  wait  for  time 
and  immigration  to  give  it  the  inhabitants 
which  were  needed  to  build  up  its  in- 
dustries. Russia  has  no  need  to  wait  for 
settlers  from  abroad,  because  it  already 
has  a  population  which  is  well-nigh  double 
that  of  the  United  States.  What  Russia 
does  need,  however,  is  capital,  and  the 
coming  of  this  indispensable  agent  of 
prosperity  is  urgently  sought. 

"American  financiers  have  in  Russia  one 
of  the  most  inviting  fields  in  the  world  for 
profitable  investment  in  manufacturing 
plants,  mines  and  oil-fields.  When  these 
opportunities  are  made  use  of  this  country 
will  find  its  capacity  for  embracing  foreign 
opportunities  more  than  exceeded  by  in- 
vitations which  will  be  extended." 

NOT  OUTGROWING  OUR  FOOD- 
SUPPLY 

From  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  come  comforting 
statistics  proving  false  the  idea  that  the 
growth  of  population  in  this  country  is  in 
greater  ratio  than  the  supply  of  food-prod- 
ucts. This  committee,  of  which  A.  W. 
Douglas,  of  St.  Louis,  is  chairman,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that ' '  the  problem  of  imports 
of  foodstuffs  into  the  United  States  need 
not  give  us  serious  concern  either  now  or 
in  the  near  future."  In  a  discussion  of 
these  reassuring  statistics,  the  New  York 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says: 


"From    the   production    of    the   leadin; 
cereals  and  tubers,  according  to  the  com 
mittee,   during   the   last   fifty   years,  it  i 
claimed,    that    while    the    population    ir 
creased   about  200  per  cent,   during  tha 
period,  the  production  of  wheat  incri 
560  per  cent.;  corn,  270  per  cent.;    oat 
475  per  cent. ;  barley,  2,000  per  ceDt. ;  Iris 
potatoes,    250    per   cent.,    and    rice,   ov< 
3,000  per  cent.     '  The  usual  argument  tin 
we  are  becoming  a  food-importing  countr 
is  based  on  the  statement  that  our  i 
of  foodstuffs  are  decreasing,  while  impor 
are   increasing,'    the    committee   goes  o 
'In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  greatest  of  ; 
cereals  used  directly  for  human  food,  tl 
exports  vary  decidedly  from  year  to  yea 
being  affected  by  a  great  number  of  co 
tributing  causes,  but  exports  have  shew 
an   appreciable   increase   during   the   pa 
five  years,  while  the  imports  always  ha 
been     and     still     continue     a     negligil 
quantity.' 

"The  falling  off  in  exports  of  corn 
ascribed  to  the  numerous  new  uses  fou 
for  it  at  home  in  ways  often  not  direc 
as  human  food.  The  past  two  years  sin 
a  large  increase  proportionately  in  impor 
principally  from  Argentina.  These  i 
ports  were  actually  in  small  volume  co 
pared  with  the  production  of  any  surpl 
growing  corn  State,  and  had  small  relat 
to  the  question  of  food.  They  were  larg 
the  result  of  decreased  domestic  product! . 
owing  to  drought  in  the  two  years  in  qu  - 
tion,  and  consequent  high  prices. 

"The  case  of  rice  is  cited.  Rice,  it- 
stated,  is  peculiarly  a  plant  of  tropical ;  I 
subtropical  countries,  and  consequen 
can  be  raised  only  in  a  comparatively  sn  1 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  w 
both  importations  and  exportations  b  e 
increased  in  about  equal  proportion,  \- 
duction  has  outstript  them  both,  thus  - 
dicating  that  the  largely  increased  dem  d 
is  being  met  by  domestic  production  e  n 
more  than  foreign  importation.  A  \y 
definite  proof  of  surplus  production  >f 
agricultural  products  beyond  our  nr  s, 
according  to  the  report,  is  the  fact  i 
each  year  we  carry  from  the  former  har  -t 
into  the  succeeding  harvest  from  20  ti-'i 
per  cent,  of  the  yield  of  the  prim  al 
cereals. 

"  'We  do  not  grow  coffee,  tea,  and  eo» 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory, 


A  Grand  Vacation  Cruise 

Hay  Fever  Unknown 


LB 


wmma 


Visiting  Foreign    tnierica 


equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthf  ill- 
ness to  a  European  cruise.  Visiting 
HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  andS7".  JOHNS,  Newfound- 
land, the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO 
and  FLORIZEL,  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  ; 
superior  accommodations — Sept.  Write 
today  for  illus.  Booklet  6. 

B0WRING  &  COMPANY,  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 
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5Q  SIXTY  DAYS 
De  Luxe  Cruise  I 

HONOLULU— JAPAN 
CHINA  £E  PHILIPPINES 

LEAVING   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Sept. 23rd, S.S.  Shinyo  Marn,  22,000  tons 

Nov.ll,S.S.TenyoMara,22,000tons&  Weekly   l 

CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK,   Los  Angel",  Cal. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


Tours  of  the  highest  class  to  the  Great 
West,  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Japan — China.  Frequent  summer  and 
autumn  departures. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITC0MB  CO. 

Dept.  5,   17  Temple  Place,  Boston  


JAPAN-CHINA  TOURS 

A  few  vacancies  remain  in  a  charming  small 
part/,    leaving    October   5   with    exceptional 
leader.      Far  Eastern  travels    are  especially 
pleasant  right  now.    Apply  to 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York 


JAPAN 

War  keeps  you  from  Europe;  the  Orient  invites  you. 
Two  month  trips,  or  longer,  $750  upwards.  Intro- 
ductions given.  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  etc.,  free  of 
cost.  Register,  before  sailing,  with  Japan  Society, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


PANAMA 

and  What  It  Means 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  tiling 
connected  with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman'  i 
point  of  view.    Beautifully  ami  profusely  illustrated. 

"The    men,    the    machinery,   the  accomplished 

w.,rl;.  will  he  Kharply  defined  an'l  rial  to  him  who 
reads  the  story."' — The  Scientific  American,  N.  Y. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85. 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  NY. 


Classified    Col  unins 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  establish  you  in  a  business  for  yourself 
that  should  pay  you  $3,000  to  $6,000  yearly. 
Exclusive  territory  contracts  for  selling  our 
Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to  schools. 
High-grade,  educated  man  with  references: 
cash  deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood 
&  Underwood,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  H,  N.Y. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

. — _ 

SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  ft. 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  c  d< 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  sid  '< 
All  merchants  towns  100,000  and  irndei-nt 
it.  $5. 00  commission  each  sale.  NocolleiS- 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  tak 
all  unsold  goods.  CANFIELD  MFG.  J- 
208  Sigel  St..  Chicai  HI- 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORN:^ 

Many  well-known  pate  n  ts— the  kind  tha  w 
ufacturers  buy — made  our  reputation  a  »< 
Attorneys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Pr  '• 
Write  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  r""' 
book  free.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.88  Ba  *# 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  «■ 
Books  and  advice   FREE.     Rates  i  on 
able.   Highest  references.  Best  results  e 
sketch  or  model  (or  examination  and  a 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  L  I'- 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents pt     1 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  inf; 
facturers.    Write  today  for  free  book  a» 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  rele 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,Washingtor  •    ■ 


IDEAS   WANTED.-  Manntetun  »« 
writing  for    patents   procured  tnionj 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds ot  m       r 
wanted  sent  free.      I   help  you  i ma j-   (, 
invention.      Advice   free.     K.   »• 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  I),  t- 


HELP  WANTED 


YOU    ARE    WANTED. -U.S 
ment    Jobs.      #75.00    month,     bena 
for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute 
Dept.  O  121,  Rochester, N.  * 
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in  this  country,  and,  because  of  the  lack 
principally  of  suitable  climate,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion  whether  wo  ever  will  do  so  save  in  a 
limited  way,'  is  one  of  the  deductions. 
'Consequently,  our  importation  of  such 
articles  is  entirely  a  question  of  taste,  and 
our  extensivo  use  of  them  is  an  evidence  of 
our  ability  to  gratify  this  tasto  and  not  a 
matter  of  necessity.  In  case  of  stress  we 
could  well  get,  along  without  them,  as  was 
rally  done  in  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War,  which  is  a  very  different  propo- 
sition from  not  raising  enough  wheat  for 
our  own  use  and  trying  to  get  along  with- 
out that.  Tho  statement  that  our  agri- 
cultural  exports  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  have  shown  a  decreasing 
percentage  of  our  total  exports  has  not 
in  reality  any  more  to  do  with  the  case 
than  have  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
ing.' 

'Cane-sugar  is  pointed  to  as  a  most 
remarkable  exhibit.  It  is  largely  a  tropical 
and  subtropical  product,  and  consequently 
ran  bo  grown  only  in  a  limited  area  in  the 
United  States.  Likewise,  the  production 
^1  Migar  in  this  country  has  always  been 
complicated  by  the  matter  of  tariff.  Yet, 
ill  spite  theso  facts,  according  to  the  report, 
domestic  production  increased  about  1,600 
per  cent,  against  about  1,000  per  cent,  in 
imports.  Meanwhile,  exports  from  this 
country  have  increased  over  2,000  per  cent. 
There  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  food- 
product,  either  primary  or  secondary,  tho 
production  of  which  has  not  outstript  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  last  fifteen 
Mars,  it  is  claimed,  and  'the  real  problem 
is  not  to  seek  needed  supplies  abroad,  but 
lo  find  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  mar- 
ket for  tho  constantly  increasing  domestic 
mtput.' 

"It  is  stated,  that  the  number  of  cattle 
n  tho  country  has  been  slowly  increasing 
since  1912  and  that  the  causes  of  this  are 
^t  ill  in  active  operation.  A  chart  indi- 
sates  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
logs  was  but  temporary  as  there  are  now 
nore  hogs  in  the  country,  it  is  asserted, 
ban  ever  before.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
nittee  declares  that  conditions  were  never 
noro  favorable  for  an  increase  of  hogs." 


MANILA  THE  KEY  TO   OUR  FAR 
EASTERN  MARKETS 

The  one  step  necessary  to  place  Amori- 
an  trade-interests  on  a  proper  footing  in 
he  Orient,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
ones  in  The  Nation's  Business  (Washing- 
on),  is  the  establishment  by  our  Govern- 
icnt  of  a  "free  commercial  zone"  with 
mple  warehouses  at  Manila.     To  quote: 

"There  is  a  Malay  word  in  universal  uso 
hroughout  the  Far  East,  called  'godown.' 
'i    English,    it   means    'warehouse.'     You 
ill    find  godowns  at  Osaka,  at  Kobe,  at 
iongkong,  and  at  Singapore,  but  with  the 
xception  of  the  big  Government  Army  and 
|Iavy  warehouses  along  the  Pasig  River, 
»kr«'lher   with   several    small    shipping   go- 
owns,   Manila   to-day   is   without   proper 
arehpuse  facilities,    "it  may  be  thai   'go- 
own'  is  the  answer  to  the  question  'How 
iall    we    put    America    first    in    the    Par 
astern  market?'     At  any  rate,  it  is  worth 
•nsideration  in  the  face  of  the  fact  thai 
merican  trade  has  steadily   declined   in 
lima  during  the  last  ten  years. 

"American  merchants  sold  more  goods 
>  China  last  year  by  $10,165,769  than 
iey  did  live  years  ago.  In  1005,  our  total 
aports  into  China  amounted  to  J27.884,- 

8;    m   1910,  $29,990,370,    and   in   1915, 

10,156,139,    reaching    the    highest     mark 

the   trade  -  relations   between    the    two 

mntries. 

'So  far,  so  good.     But  when  we  consider 

bat other  nations  have  accomplished  dur- 

g  'he  same  period,  the  foregoing  figures 
not    quite    so    satisfactory.    While 


It's  Dependability  That  Counts 


The  most  wonderful  Spark 
Plug  Record  ever  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association 
has  just  been  chalked  up  to 
the  credit  of  Champions. 

A  stock  seven-passenger 
eight  cylinder  King  car  trav- 
eled 10,850  miles  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  33  miles  per  hour. 

The  long  grind  continued 
for  14  days  and  nights — ivith- 
out  stopping  the  motor  an  instant. 


At  no  time  was  ir  necessary 
to  change  a  single  one  of  the 
eight  Champions  that  were  sup- 
pi}  ing  the  vital  sparks — regu- 
larly and  efficiently. 

As  the  King  Motor  Com- 
pany states  in  a  telegram  .it 
the  end  of  the  run — 

"It  is  the  most  wonderful 
official  Spark  Plug  Record  of 
a  stock  car  under  triple  A 
supervision,  and  speaks  vol- 
umes for  your  product." 


<mm& 


CHAMPION 

Ireg.u.s.patoff 


hampion 

"TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  TME  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE* 

Dependable    Spark   Pluqs 

It  is  such  dependability — such  super-endur- 
ance— such  all  'round  efficient  service,  that  has 
made  the  Champion  standard  equipment,  not 
only  on  the  King  but  on  four  out  of  every  five 
of  the  new  cars  being  built  this  season. 

When  you  replace  a  plug,  insist  on  the 
Champion.  Your  dealer  knows  which  model 
is  best  suited  to  your  particular  motor. 

And  be  sure  the  word  "Champion"  is 
on  the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

212  Avondale  Avenue 


Champion 
Heavy  Duty 
Price  $1.00 


Toledo,  Ohio 


You  Can  Save  $200  to  $5000  a  Year 

in  Your  Office  and  Do  Better,  Quicker  Work 


That  is  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  concerns  in  153  lines 
of  business  who  have  adopted 
better,  simpler  methods,  and  the 


One  big  concern  is  saving  $26,000  per 
year  as  compared  with  former  meth- 
ods. Savings  of  $1,000  per  year  are 
usual  in  small  concerns  in  every  line. 

And  with  the  saving:  in  expense  comes  tima 
saving  that  means  quicker  action  In  all  de- 
partments, better  service  to  customers. 

In  your  business  there  are  many  items  of  which  you 
make  carbon  copies,  blue  prints  or  hand  copies.  Put 
this  work  on  the  Commercial  Duplicator.  One  boy  or 
girl  does  it  all.  Notype  to  set.  No  Btencils  to  cut. 
Copies  are  made  direct  from  original  matter  written 
with  pencil,  pen  or  typewriter.  Reduces  errors, 
eaves  time,  cut9  expense.  The  Commercial  Dupli- 
cator is  the  easiest  working,  fastest,  most  univer- 
sally adaptable  duplicating  machine  in  the  world. 
Check  over  this  list  of  uses.  Tell  us  what  you  are 
interested  in.  Get  tho  facta  that  will  save  you 
money.    Write  today.  Sale*  Agents  in  All  Principal  Ciliet 

Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  757  Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 


Saves    Labor  —  Gains  Time  — 

Cuts  Expense  —  Reduces 

Errors  —  Handling : 

Orders,    Bills,    Invoices,    Shipping    Direction* 

Price  Changes  and  Data  for  Salesmen 

Charts,  Diagrams,  Drawings,  Blue  Prints 

Shop  Orders,  Work  Tickets 

Office    Forms,     Labds,   Tags 

Engineer's  or  Purchase   Dept.  Specifications 

Reports,  Statements,  Stock  Sheets,  Inventories 
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America's  trade  in  China  has  increased, 
the  trade  of  other  nations  with  China  has 
increased  at  a  far  greater  rate.  American 
merchants  who  controlled  14.9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1905 
are  scarcely  able  to-day  to  hold  9  per  cent. 
Where  ten  years  ago  each  Chinese  user  of 
foreign  goods  was  spending  fifteen  cents 
with  an  American  manufacturer,  to-day 
he  is  spending  only  nine  cents.  And  the 
American,  once  China's  second  best  mer- 
chant, is  now  a  poor  third. 

"And  this  decline  has  been  made  in  the 
face  of  an  increasing  friendship  and  a 
mutuality  of  interests  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  thus  making  the  problem 
a  serious  one  to  the  merchant  bent  on 
business  in  the  Far  East.  In  examining 
trade  statistics  of  the  Orient,  it  has  been 
too  easy  for  him  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  our  inability  to  reap  a  fair  share  of 
the  Chinese  trade  is  due  to  the  nearness  of 
other  nations  to  the  Asiatic  markets. 
The  American  merchant  has  seen  how 
Great  Britain  controlled  the  trade  of 
Southern  China  from  its  base  at  Hongkong; 
he  has  watched  the  Japanese  trader  load 
his  goods  at  Osaka  and  Kobe,  and  within 
six  days'  time  unload  them  again  on  a 
wharf  on  the  Chinese  coast,  and  he  has 
decided  that  '  nearness  to  market '  is  one  of 
the  main  factors  that  is  causing  America's 
share  of  the  trade  in  China  to  dwindle. 
But  is  such  the  case? 

"Since  1898  the  United  States  has  held  a 
trade-base  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which,  if  properly  established, 
could  be  made  to  command  a  commercial 
influence  over  the  Far  East  which  would  be 
felt  from  Calcutta  to  Peking.  What  the 
position  of  Hongkong  has  meant  to  British 
trade  in  China  could  be  mado  to  apply  to 
our  own  insular  port  of  Manila.  Not  only 
then  should  we  be  able  to  regain  our  former 
share  of  the  Chinese  markets,  but  we 
would  further  strengthen,  financially  and 
educationally,  the  commercial  growth  of 
the  Philippines. 

"The  one  step  necessary  to  place  Am- 
erican trade-interests  on  a  proper  footing 
in  the  Orient  is  the  establishment  by  our 
Government  of  a  'free  commercial  zone' 
at  Manila.  The  measure  has  been  advo- 
cated for  several  years  by  our  merchants 
in  the  Philippines,  but  little  thought  was 
given  the  project  in  this  country.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  European  War  since 
that  date  has  aroused  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  the  need  of  foreign  markets, 
and  it  is  expected,  with  Governmental 
recognition  of  American  financial  aid  to 
China,  the  American  trader  will  seek  to 
regain  the  position  in  the  East  that  he 
held  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Here  is  where  our  insular  possession  can 
play  its  part. 

"Naturally,  Hongkong  with  its  'free 
port,'  with  its  Kowloon,  Cosmopolitan, 
and  Aberdeen  docks,  Math  its  godowns 
adjoining  wharves,  has  been  the  Far  East- 
ern base  of  freighters  from  the  seven  seas, 
and  ships  that  otherwise  might  have  made 
their  reprovisioning  anchorage  at  Manila, 
but  631  miles  distant,  have  turned  their 
business  over  to  the  British  port  instead. 
Even  the  American  Pacific  Mail  fleet  of 
vessels,  which  resumes  its  service  to  the 
Orient  on  August  29,  has  limited  its  stop 
at  Manila  to  two  days,  while  its  ships  will 
be  docked  at  Hongkong  for  ten  days. 

"The  United  States  is  losing  millions  of 
dollars  through  this  arrangement.  Not 
oiny  are  American  vessels  paying  into 
British  port-  heavj  harbor  dues  that 
could  just  as  well  go  to  the  up-keepof  the 
Philippine  [slands,  hut  they  are  diverting 
to    Hongkong  American -tourist 

trade 

''To  consider  briefly  the  expenses  that 
American  shipmasters  pay  over  to  British 
authorities  when  they  take  their  vessels 
into  Hongkong:  The  tariff-rates  charged 
at  the  British  dock  -  on  gross  tonnage  of  the 


vessels  are  $475  for  a  1,000-ton  vessel,  $495 
for  a  1,100-ton  vessel,  and  45  cents  for 
every  ton  beyond  that  amount.  For  the 
above  rates  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  dock  but  three  days  and,  for  every  day 
after  the  third,  American  ship-owners  have 
been  required  to  pay  $110  for  1,200  tons 
and  9  cents  per  ton  beyond  that  limit. 
With  American  vessels  entering  Hongkong 
scarcely  ever  having  a  gross  tonnage  less 
than  20,000  and  with  a  scheduled  stop 
of  ten  days,  the  expenses  are  obviously 
large. 

_ ' '  But  there  are  further  harbor  duties.  For 
discharging  cargo  along  the  wharves  and 
using  the  ship's  gear,  a  progressive  scale  of 
prices  has  been  arranged  which  includes 
$1.25  for  less  than  two  tons;  $1.75  for  less 
than  five  tons,  and  so  on.  Lighterage  is 
taxed  at  12  cents  a  ton.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  American  vessels  entering  Britisli 
ports  in  the  Orient,  besides  providing  work 
for  hundreds  of  natives,  are  compelled  to 
pour  thousands  of  dollars  into  British 
coffers,  to  be  utilized  for  colonial  de- 
velopment. This  might  better  go  to  the 
development  of  Manila  and  our  insular 
possessions. 

"What  American  shippers  and  traders 
need,  if  they  are  to  regain  their  commercial 
position  in  the  Far  East,  is  the  'free  zone' 
at  Manila.  Let  our  Government  set  aside 
fifty  acres  of  reclaimed  land  in  the  Porte 
district  along  Muelle  San  Francisco  and 
there  erect  godowns  alongside  the  three 
concrete  piers  they  have  built  on  the  water- 
front. Provide  a  commercial  coaling  base 
and  then  invite  the  ships  of  the  world  to 
dock  at  piers  and  discharge  what  goods 
they  may  within  the  district  free  of  charge 
and  without  the  usual  tedious  delays  of 
the  customs  office.  Provide  suitable  ship- 
ping facilities  so  that  American  vessels  can 
spend  ten  days  in  Manila,  and  Hongkong 
will  become  a  port  of  call  for  two  days,  as 
are  Shanghai,  and  Kobe,  and  Yokohama. 
Givo  the  American  'round-trip'  tourist  the 
opportunity  to  journey  over  the  Manila 
railroad  to  the  beautiful  mountains  at 
Baguio.  Let  him  get  the  thrill  and  pride  of 
what  the  American  occupation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines has  meant  to  the  Islands  and  na- 
tives. As  the  travel  increases  the  spirit  of 
America  will  gradually  be  infused  in  the 
Filipino " 

Summing  up  his  argument,  Mr.  Jones 
concludes: 

"The  United  States  controls  the  Philip- 
pines trade.  Practically  all  goods  brought 
into  the  Islands  are  subject  to  duty  except 
when  coming  from  the  United  States. 
This  assures  the  American  manufacturer 
?f  a  '  home  market '  that  is  second  to  none. 
By  the  establishment  of  the  'free  zone'  in 
Manila  he  would  not  only  be  able  to  keep 
stock  for  the  constant  and  growing  trade 
of  the  Islands,  but  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  trade  with  Calcutta,  with  Singapore, 
and  with  the  vast  and  wealthy  provinces  of 
southern  China.  Hemp  from  the  Philip- 
pines which  is  now  shipped  in  British  bot- 
toms to  London  and  then  reshipped  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  thereby  causing 
needless  expense,  will  soon,  under  proper 
shipping  legislation,  avoid  this  by  going  to 
American  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
With  the  'free  zone,'  American  merchants 
will  be  able  to  barter  and  trade  any  surplus 
stocks  with  the  rubber -merchant  from 
Singapore  or  the  tea-  and  silk-merchant 
from  Hankow  and  Canton.  Manila  will 
have  become  one  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  Orient,  the  tradal  ware- 
house of  a  vast  trade  to  the  East;  the 
American  tourist,  will  spend  his  money  in 
our  own  possessions,  and  Manila  will  have 
become  the  terminal  point,  of  American 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  from  winch  will 
radiate  into  Asiatic  markets  the  American 
salesman,  ready  to  deliver  his  goods  in  no 
more  than  two  weeks'  time.  That  would 
mean  'America  First'  in  the  Far  East." 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  curreni 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notia 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


J.  E.  B.,     Hopkins,  Mich. — "  (1)  What  is  th. 
meaning   or   significance   of   the   name    Theresa 
(2)  What  historical  bearing  has  the  name? 
What  is  its  correct  pronunciation?" 

(1)  Charlotte   M.   Yonge   in   her   "History  o 
Christian  Names,"  vol.  i,  p.  271,  says:     "Fron 
0epu>  [thero]  (to  heat),  came  Oepos  [theros]  (sumi 
which,  in  sunny  Greece,  came  likewise  to  moan  th 
summer  crop,  just  as  in  Germany  herbsl  serves  fo 
both  autumn  and  harvest.    Thence  6tPi^  [(/,. 
(to  reap  or  gather  in  the  crop) ,  and  from  this 
the  pretty  feminine  Theresa,  the  reaper." 

(2)  The  first  to  bear  the  name  Theresa  was 
Spaniard,  the  wife  of  a  Roman  named  Paulina 
both  devotees  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Jerome 
There  were  in  addition  (1)   Theresa,  Countess  3 
Portugal,  born  about  1070.    She  was  the  daught; 
of  Alphonso  VI.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  anrl  i 
1095  married  Henry  of  Burgundy.     (2)  Therm 
Infanta  of  Portugal  and  Queen  of  Leon 
1189,  married  Alphonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon.    B; 
the  greatest  of  all  was  (3)  a  remarkable  woma 
who  made  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  resoun 
with    the    fame   of   her    enthusiastic   devotiou- 
Thcrcsa  Cepcda,  or  more  fully,  Teresa  Sancbt 
Cepeda  Davila   y  Ahumada,  who   was    beatific 
in  1614,  and  cannonized  in  1622  by  Pope  Gregoi 
XV.      Saint  Teresa ,  educated    by    the   Augustii 
ian  nuns  at  Avila,  entered  the  Carmelite  Convei 
of  that  city  when  twenty  years  old  (1535).    Tl 
Catholic  Encyclopedia    (vol.   xiv)    affords  an  i 
luminating   insight   into   the   character  and  tl 
activities  of  this  Mother  of  the  Church  and  add 
"A  word  must  be  added  on  the  orthography  of  h 
name.    It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  wri 
her  name  Teresa  or  Teresia,   without  "h,"  n 
only    in    Spanish    and    Italian,    where   the  "1 
could  have  no  place,  but  also  in  French,  Germa 
and  Latin,  wliich  ought  to  preserve  the  etymolnt 
cal  spelling.     As  it  is  derived  from  a  Greek  nan: 
Tharasia,    the   saintly    wife   of   St.    Paulinus, 
Nola,  it  should  be  written  Theresia  in  Germ: 
and  Latin  and  Therese  in  French"  (p.  516). 

Whether  the  name  is  derived  from  the  sourc 
cited  by  Miss  Yonge  or  from  Therasia  (*ijpo<ri< 
a  small  island  in  the  Mge&n  Sea,  opposite 
Thea,  but  westward,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  or  o 
of  the  Lipari  islandr  near  Sicily,  mentioned 
the  same  author,  the  Lexicographer  is  unal 
to  say. 

Two    centuries    later    the   world   saw  an')tl 
strong  and  noble  personality  in  Maria  There 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary  a 
Bohemia,  and  wife   of   Francis    I.,  ruler  of  t 
Holy    Roman    Empire.      This    was    the   worn 
who     appeared     before     the     Hungarian    m; 
nates     in     the     Diet,    at     Pressburg,    in    17 
bearing  her  infant  son  (Joseph  II.)  in  her  an 
and  who  made  so  noble  an  appeal  for  help  tl 
she  won  their  hearts  and  they  responded  with  i 
well-remembered     cry      "Moriamur     pro    Ki 
Maria  Theresia!"     This  was  the  woman  who  * 
despoiled  of  Silesia  by  Frederick,  King  of  Prus 
who,  as  Lord  Macaulay  describes  it  in  bis 
says,"  "determined  to  commit  the  great  cnim 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  I 
whom  he  was  botmd  to  defend,  and  of  plung 
all  Europe  into  a    long,  bloody,  and   desolat 
war,  and  all  for  no  end  whatever  except  that 
might  extend  his  dominions.     He  determined' 
assemble  a  great  army  witli  speed  and  seer 
to  invade  Silesia,  before  Maria  Theresa  should' 
apprized    of    his    design    and    to    add    that   ' 
province    to    his    kingdom."      These  *  Incidi 
brought  about  the  Seven  Years'  War— 1756 
(2)   The  name  is  pronounced  te-re'sa — the  i 
e  as  in  moment,  the  second  as  in  see,  and  W 
as  in  sofa." 

"B.    M.    B.,"    Canadian.    Texas.— "Is   i1,' 
anywhere   any    authority    for   spelling  int. 
'intervener '  intervenorP 

Intervenor    is    used    in    England   as  a  vary 
legal    form    of   intervener;     but   intervener  is 
only  form  given  by  American  dictionaries. 
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REVOLUTIONARY   DISCOVERIES 

WATT  Discovered 
She  am    Value   Rising  From  A  Tea  Pot 

DE/TZ  D/'s covered 
Vapor  Value  Rising  From  An  Auto  Radiator 
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Positive  Proved  Economy 


Less  gasoline— more  power-no  carbon 


( >nducts  water  vapor  from 
Radiator  to  Carburetor 

ihe  Deitz  VAPOR  System  is  de- 
led  for  any  type  of  water  cooled 
It  can  be  attached  by  any  man 
5  to  30  minutes,  "without  driving  a 
w  or  boring  a  hole  in  radiator, 
ii  lifold  or  engine. 

'hen  you  have  properly  installed 

n\  Deitz  Air  Valve  in  your  Radiator 

C  —our  Deitz  Automatic  Water  Trap 

nur  Radiator  Overflow  Pipe — our 

1»  /.   Hydrator  on    your   Carburetor 

ai  connected  these  with  our  specially 

asbestos  packed  Flexible  Hose, 

iction  of  your  Engine  will  draw 

water  VAPOR    from  the  top  of 

idiator,  continuously  moistening 

nixture  of  dry  hot  air  and  gas — 

a  ng  three  easily  apparent  econo- 

t  —LESS  gasoline— MORE  power 

)  carbon. 

acts  you  should  know 

'o-thirds  of  the  carbon  created  in 

1    Cylinders   originates    from    the 

■  eating  oil  which  passes  around  the 

I  n  —  the    other   one-third    comes 
H  the  commercial  gasoline. 

moistened  mixture  produces  an 
^  >sion  with  MORE  EXPANSION, 
P  by  insuring  greater  and  steadier 
Mr — it  creates  a  combined  gas  and 

I I  force.    An  engine  kept  continu- 
ifree  from  Carbon   Deposits  will 


Convincing  evidence 

It  laughs  at  all  altitudes 


'At  sea  level' 


We  have  recently  equipped  our  cars  with 
the  Deitz  VAPOR  System.  This  appliance 
has  reduced  our  averajje'daily  jjasoline 
consumption  from  7.75  to  5.55  gallons  per 
car— a  saving  of  2.20  gallons.  We  get  39% 
more  mileage  out  of  each  gallon  with  the 
appliance  than  we  did  without  it.  Refer 
any  skeptics  to  us. 

Union  Jitney  Bus  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

"Mid  the  mists  of  Niagara" 

The  DEITZ  System  which  you  put  on 
my  Ford  Runabout  has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  as  it  increases  mileage  better  than 
one-third  to  the  gallon,  gives  more  power 
and  eliminates  carbon.  We  have  also  in- 
stalled your  device  on  our  3-ton  motor 
truck  with  similar  results.  I  unhesitatingly 
recommend  the  DEITZ  lo  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  cutting  down  gasoline  bills. 

Christian  Flierl,  Pres. 
Christian  Flierl  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Along  the  lake  shore" 

The  Deitz  VAPOR  System  which  you 
recently  installed  on  my  Ford  Taxicab 
has  proved  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made.  Since  attaching  your  device  I  have 
reduced  my  gasoline  consumption  from  30 
gallons  every  two  weeks  to  20  gallons. 
Furthermore,  I  haven't  had  to  clean  a 
spark  plug.  If  I  couldn't  buy  another.  I 
wouldn't  sell  my  DEITZ  for  $50. 

Dell  Stephans,  Chicago. 


"On  the  Texas  prairies" 

After  making  a  thorough  test  of  the 
wonderful  Deitz  VAPOR  System  on 
300  miles  running  with  our  Twin-six 
Packard,  we  installed  the  device  on  our 
various  delivery  cars.  It  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  instance  and  we  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  it  to  be  as  adver- 
tised. EHhu  A.  Sanger, 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Texas. 


'One  mile  high" 


I  have  had  your  Deitz  VAPOR  Sys- 
tem on  my  1916  eight-cylinder  Cadillac 
for  about  two  thousand  miles  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  verv  much  pleased  with 
the  results.  I  find  that  it  eliminates  car- 
bon, gives  about  20%  more  mileage  and 
causes  the  motor  to  run  smoothly  and 
quietly  on  hot  days;  in  fact  gives  about 
the  same  effect  as  driving  after  sundown. 
I  can  highly  recommend  its  use  on  all  cars. 
G.  G.  Pickett.  Denver,  Colo. 

"Up  in  the  clouds" 

I  recently  made  the  most  wonderful  run 
on  the  least  gasoline  in  my  Ford  that  1 
have  ever  heard  of— thanks  to  the  DEITZ 
installed  on  my  car  recently.  With  four 
friends  I  went  from  Denver  to  Morrison, 
Evergreen,  Bergen  Park  and  back  over 
Lookout  Mountain  to  Denver,  a  total  of 
63  miles,  with  an  actual  consumption  of 
1  3-4  gallons  of  gasoline.  I  was  getting 
about  18  miles  to  the  gallon  before  the 
DEITZ  was  installed.  At  the  above  rate 
I  am  saving  at  least  50%  with  the  DEITZ. 
F-  J.  Lynch,  Denver,  Colo. 
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you  100%  continuous  high  com- 
ion  in  all  cylinders.  Furthermore, 
guarantee  of  longer  life  because 
ie  even  pressure  on  all  pistons. 


£i  orsed  by  thousands  of 
motor  car  owners 

•Deitz  VAPOR  System, originally 


km 
ilia 


n  as  the  "Deitz  Automatic  Aux'- 
Carburetor' '  is  sure,  simple  and 
ific — its  action  is  automatic  and 
ye— nothing  to  get  out  of  order 


This  illustration  shows  manner  of 
attaching  Deitz  VAPOR  System. 


It  is  a  proved  scientific  fact  that 
water  vapor  introduced  into  gas  engine 
cylinders  will  eliminate  carbon — that 
vapor  introduced  into  a  gas  explosive 
mixture  will  compel  complete  com- 
bustion —  therefore  with  the  Deitz 
VAPOR  System  you  obtain  greater 
power  efficiency. 

The  Deitz  VAPOR  System  cleans 
your  Spark  Plugs  and  keeps  them  clean 
— eliminates  gas  odors— saves  gasoline. 

You  have  noticed  that  your  car  runs 
much  smoother  and  more  quietly  on  a 
damp  day.  This  is  caused  by  the  moist- 
ure or  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  When 
you  attach  the  Deitz,  you  obtain*  the 
same  condition  continuously. 

It  creates  "A  Rainy  Day  on  a  Dry 
Road. 

Announcement 

The  first  Deitz  VAPOR  System  was 
put  on  the  market  March  15th,  1916, 
and  since  that  date  we  have  delivered 
to  our  agencies  over  20,000.  Our  ca- 
pacitv  for  August  will  be  15,000,  Sep- 
tember 20,000  and  October  25,000— 
but  our  increased  production  may  not 
keep  up  with  the  immediate  increased 
demand  so  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to 
be  patient  with  our  dealers  for  a  very 
short  time.  We  have  instructed  them 
to  fill  orders  for  the  Deitz  VAPOR 
System  in  rotation  as  received. 

In  the  meantime  under  no  circum- 
stances place  your  order  for  anything 
but  an  original  Deitz  VAPOR  System. 
Beware  of  imitations. 


Complete    system    in    brass 
with  steel   tubing 


$6«o 


Patents  allowed  and  pending  the  world  over. 


Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied  after 
ten  days'  trial. 

Get  in  touch  at  once  with  the  nearest 
Deitz  Distributor  named  below  or  write 
us  direct.  A  demonstration  will  con- 
vince vou. 


~s  ply  install  and  then  forget  it. 

1 1-  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  American   Device  Company  Of  Delaware  105  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. ,  Denver,  Cols. 


1,11 ' ' '  MtxiirxtixixTxiixiiiii;:ii:iir;xiiiiiir.jiiiixiixxixixr:3TiixxixxxjTLit-i3exxixxxxin 


MS,  Rose  Lyon  Hardware  Co.,  Little  Rock. 
'    "»,  (Northern)  W.  R.  Lavender,  Elkhart. 
I  DM  flolncs  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
"<■*  Holms. 

^  >«,  Auto  Supply  A  Tiro  Co.,  Wichita. 

lfj?**tt"'  American  Device  Co.,  728  Oliver 

"'">..  Boston 

S«B,  Brown  &  Schlor,  firand  llaplds. 

t'anada,    K.dwln  Schofleld,  24  Dalhousie  St. ,  Torlnto 

lnixIIX*xxxnxxxxjjxxxxxxxxxTxx::xTxxTxxxxxxxxxxi 


Minnesota.  I..    0.  Mills  &    <'<>•.  1M6   Hennepin 

Avenue,  Minneapolis. 
Missouri.  BeniSpltl  .V.  t'o..  1606  Grand  Avenue. 

Kansas  Qttg  . 

Montana,  Montana  Device  Co.,  Butte. 
Nebraska,  J.  S.  Pavla  Auto  Co.,  North  Platte, 
New  Jersey,  William  II.  Savery,  2S0  I)u  Pont 
liiil'--.'.  Wilmington,    Pel. 


IH  Main  Street, 


Southern  Trias,  Flectric  Appliance  Co. ,  Pallas. 
I  lah,    Owen    A    Hammond,    417    kearns    Bide, 

>all  Lake  t 'ilj. 
Virginia,  Mailer  S,   Tavlor,    7S0  Westover  Ave. 

Norfolk. 

V*  <-st  Virginia,  Kngcne  Bready,  Harpers  Ferry 
YWsronsin.  Prill  Sales  Co.  .t.lobe  Plug.  .Oshkosh. 
Wvomins.   >V  .  K.  Pinnoon,  Chevennc. 


KB 
g 
B 


New  York,  Belli  New  York  Co, 

Buffalo. 
Ohio,    Charles  Eeisler,    1621    Hollyrood    Road. 

Cleveland. 
Pacific  Coast,  rrlce  A  Hammel.  7S0  South  Olive 

Street,  l.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
lVnns<hania.  Charles  K.  Ondrrdonk.  1412  Wood 

Street.  Philadelphia. 
Northern  Tevas.  M.  A  S.  Sales  Co..  Pallas. 
Pacific  Islands— Australia.   Asia  and  Africa.  Mullrr.  Harlcan  A-  Co..  Inc..   11  Bmaoway.   N,w  1  irk 

v-rrT-rTTTT-rrT---T-rTTTTTTTTTTTTTTriIIIIIIXIIIIIIXIIIXIIIXXXSXTrX^rXIi:illM  IHTV-lIllW 
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Is  this  1897  Haajnes 
car  the  oldest 
Hay nes  in  use  ? 

Hundreds  of  Haynes  cars  have  seen  ten  to  nineteen  years 
service.  One  Haynes  of  the  vintage  of  1900,  owned  by  Chas. 
Menges,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  in  a  repair  shop  only 
twice,  during  a  service  of  100,000  miles. 


Built  in  1897 

"Ready  to  run  anywhere" 
»ays  the  owner,  Walter  E. 
Smith  of  Bound  Brook,N.J. 


A    four   cylinder   Haynes 
built  in  1909  has  run  300,000 
miles.      A    large    number    of   cars 
have  made  over  100,000   miles  which 
include   slow  delivery  work  and  trucking. 


It  means  something  to  careful  car 
buyers  that  Haynes  cars  built  two  decades 
ago  are  still  in  the  harness — for  Haynes 
cars  of  today  are  built  even  better  than 
the  old  timers.      They  have  the  stamina! 


■rj"W  j 


"Better  Than  The  Years" 

America's  Greatest  "Light  Six"        America's  Greatest   ? Light  Twelve" 


,----■:::■■::.:   ■    -. 


is  more  complete   and  desirable   than   ever,  with  the 
same  high  speed  55  Ft.  P.  engine — too  good  to  change. 
Makes   possible    1   to   60  miles  per  hour  "on  high 
—  develops  more   power  than  any  other  engine  or 
equal   bore   and  stroke.      So   economical   or  up- 
keep that  it  is  economy  to  choose  it  in  preference 
to  cars  or  lower  price  but  higher  maintenance  cost. 


is  the  only  light  weight  twelve  of  high  class.  Every  im- 
provement m  automobile  engineering  is  embodied,  supple- 
mented by  the  latest  in  conveniences.  MVire  wheels  anc 
cord  tires  are  standard  equipment.  1  he  engine  witr 
2  ^  in.  x  5  in.  bore  and  stroke — has  overhead  valves  and 
aluminum  pistons,  and  works  -with  the  same  smootr 
efficiency  as  that  of  the  Haynes    'Light  Six. 


"•WW*""" ,m\ 


See  your  Haynes  dealer  for  demonstration  of  "Light  Six"  and  "Light  Twelve."     Compare  the  combination  of 
beauty,  power,  flexibility — with  cars  of  a  much  higher  price  rating  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  value  it  offers. 


THE   HAYNES   AUTOMOBILE    CO.,  32   South   Main   Street,    Kokomo,  Indian; 


1916-BuiIt 
better   than 
ever 


Haynes  "Light  Six"  Prices: 

Model  36 — 5-passenger  Tour- 
ing Car      -       -       $1485 

Model  36— 4-passenger 

Roadster   -      -        1S85 

Model  37 — 7-passenger  Tour- 
ing Car      -      -        1585 


Haynes  "Light  Twelve"  Prices 

Model  40— 5-passenger  Touring 
Car        -        •        • 

Model  40— 4- passenger 

Roadster       -        •         Z°« 

Model  41— 7-passenger   Touring 

Car        -        -       •         ** 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo 


NEW  CATALOG 
giving  full  information  of 
the  latest  Haynes  models 
gladly  mailed  on  request. 
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THE   ALLIES'  BALKAN   DRIVE 


1IA.ST   OCTOBER   Field-Marshal   von   Mackensen   led    the 
Teuton  hosts  across  the  Danube,  and  began  the  cara- 
K  paign   which  ended    in   the    destruction    of   Servia  and 
1 1  negro  and  the  establishment  of  railroad  communication 
■   Ben    Germany    and    her    Bulgarian    and    Turkish    allies. 
•  the  long  wait  at  Saloniki  the  Allies  last  month  began 


of  that  'place  in  the  sun'  they  have  long  sought, 
achievement  of  the  war." 


It  is  the  solid 


counter-movement,  which  our  editors  generally  look  upon, 
ie  the  words  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  as  an  effort 
reconquer  Servia,  bring  Bulgaria  to  terms,  place  Allied 
•i] !>s  across  the  Vienna-Constantinople  railroad,  or  menace 
Hilary  along  the  Danube."  The  new  Balkan  campaign  now 
npitig  will  be  a  battle  of  the  nations,  a  London  correspon- 
points  out,  since  "Austrian  detachments  have  joined  the 
irs,  Germans,  and  Turks  in  resisting  the  combined  attacks 
■  French,  English,  Russians,  Italians,  Servians,  and  Mon- 
ii  rins.  In  no  engagement  of  modern  history  have  the  armies 
many  nations  been  in  clash  along  one  battle-front."  Be- 
the  military  possibilities  of  the  new  campaign  the  political 
iplotnatic  consequences  are  not  forgotten  by  our  editors, 
lee  the  neutrality  of  Roumania  and  Greece  trembling  in 
ilauce. 

ile  tho  Allied  drive  was  officially  launched  on  August  20, 

ling  to  a  French  War-Office  statement,  fighting  along  the 

ile   Saloniki    front    had    been    reported    since    August    1. 

>ver,  as  the  New  York  Evening   Post  notes,   it    was   the 

laUrians  who  were  first  reported  as  attacking.     This  the  New 

paper  accounts  for  by  calling  the  Bulgarian  attacks  sim- 

'   o  collision  which  was  bound   to  come    when    the  Allied 

was  once   under   way.     Other   editors   assume   that    tho 

ms  had  decided  to  strike  first.     At  any  rate,  the  new 

i^n  in  the  Balkans  is  now  under  way,  and  Mr.  Simonds, 

New  York  Tribune,  is  not  alone  among  our  war  critics 


V 


king  it  may  easily  prove  far  more  important  "than  any- 
bal  w  ill  happen  in  Picardy  or  even  in  Galicia  in  the  present 


Mr.  Simonds  explains: 

ien  Germany,  with  her  Austrian  ally,  went  south,  erush- 

via  and  Montenegro,  and,  by  enlisting  Bulgaria,  opening 

id   to  Constantinople  and   beyond,   she  actually  accom- 

more  from  the  political  point  of  view  than  by  all  her 

nuoh    less   successful,    if    more    dazzling,    triumphs.   .   .   . 

struotion  of  Servia  bound   Berlin  to  Byzantium  and  the 

I  railroad  prolonged  the  line  far  down  toward   Mesopo- 

The  train  which   to-day   starts  at   Antwerp   and    halts 

the  stamhoul  quay  is  for  the  Germans  a  sign  and  symbol 


ami 


Germany,  says  Mr.  Simonds,  might  consent  to  evacuate  the 
European  territory  she  has  conquered  and  to  accept  the  loss  of 
her  African  and  Asiatic  colonies,  since  all  these  losses  would  be 
but  comparative,  "if  she  could  retain  her  supremacy  in  the 
Balkans  and  her  mastery  of  the  Turks'  dominions."     But — 

"If  an  Allied  offensive,  starting  at  Saloniki  .  .  .  could  cut 
through  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vardar,  reach  the  Danube  by  Uskup  and  Nish,  then  the  German 
dream  would  be  extinguished,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  hope 
of  profit  after  peace  which  might  compensate  for  the  past 
sacrifices  or  the  future  suffering  that  war  entailed.  Such  a 
defeat  would  be  far  more  effective  than  any  retreat  in  northern 
France  or  Belgium,  any  withdrawal  in  Poland  and  Volhynia, 
in  bringing  Germany  to  peace." 

Describing  the  military  situation  in  the  Balkans  as  it  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  drive,  this  writer  recalls  that 
ten  months  ago  "an  Anglo-French  Army  which  had  come  too 
late  to  save  Servia  fell  back  sullenly  from  Macedonia  into 
Greece  and  took  its  stand  before  Saloniki."  The  Servian  Army 
fled  to  the  Adriatic  coast  and  came  to  temporary  rest  on  the  island 
of  Corfu.  •"Austrian  troops  entered  Albania  and  approached 
Avlona,  but  an  Italian  Army  here  stood  safely  under  conditions 
recalling  the  army  at  Saloniki."  But,  from  that  hour  there 
was  a  "slow  but  steady  rise  in  the  strength  of  the  Allied  forces 
at  Saloniki."  Sarrail  went  with  a  strong  French  army,  "many 
of  the  British  troops  withdrawn  from  Gallipoli  passed  to  tho 
mainland,"  "a  restored  and  equipped  Servian  army  was  brought 
Over  from  Corfu."  and  the  total  Allied  force  has  been  estimated 
at  from  500, (HK)  to  (ioO.OOO  men.  Mr.  Simonds  does  not  include 
the  later-arrived  Russian  and  Italian  contingents,  which  are  said 
to  number  at  least  KM). (MM)  men.  Then  there  is  the  Italian  force 
of  nearly  100.000  at  Avlona.  The  Allied  troops  at  Saloniki, 
it  is  noted,  "are  based  upon  two  railroads,  or  rather  three, 
the  Saloniki-Monaslir  railroad,  passing  through  Yodena,  which 
crosses  the  tiring-line  just  south  of  Monastir;  the  main  Belgrade- 
Saloniki  line,  which  goes  up  the  Vardar  valley,  and  the  Saloniki- 
Adrianople  line,  which  parallels  the  Belgrade  line  for  some 
miles  and  then  turns  east,  south  of  the  Greek  frontier,  and 
follows  the  .Kgean  shore  to  Bulgarian  territory."  Considering 
the  topography  of  the  country,  as  shown  in  the  map  on  the 
following   page.   Mr.   Simonds   thinks   the   Allies'   blow   is   to   be 
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WHERE  THE  ALLIES  WOULD   DRIVE   NORTH. 

The  Allied  line  when  the  drive  began  stretched  roughly  from  near  Fiorina,  south  of  Monastir,  across  the  Vardar  south  of  Doiran  and  t 
Adrianople  Railroad  to  the  vicinity  of  Drama.    The  Allies  made  their  first  moves  toward  Doiran,  which  is  in  the  line   of  the   direct   route 
Uskup.  Nish,  Belgrade,  and  Hungary.    The  Bulgarians,  facing  them,  attacked  on  both  wings,  taking  Fiorina  and  Kastoria  from  the  Servians, a 
moving  on  Kavala  at  the  other  end  of  the  Allied  line.    There  was  some  fighting  between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in   the  Kavala  region.    Tl 
map  shows  the  rivers  and  railroad-lines  along  which  the  attacking  and  defending  forces  must  move  and  bring  up  supplies. 


threefold:  a  main  thrust  up  the  Vardar  Valley  to  Uskup,  and 
thence  to  Nish  to  cut  the  Berlin-Constantinople  railroad;  a 
joint  operation  with  the  Servians  to  take  Monastir,  and  then 
clean  up  Albania;  and  a  minor  move  to  the  eastward  across  the 
Struma  and  along  the  Saloniki-Adrianople  railroad.  If  the 
plan  succeeds — 

"there  will  be  the  biggest  change  in  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
war-map  that  can  be  conceived  of,  and  there  will  be  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  the.  chief  hope  that  German  statesmen  and 
publicists  cling  to,  of  a  greater  Germany  after  the  war  and  a 
fut  tin-  for  German  economic  and  colonial  expansion  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  German  Empire  of  1914. 

"If  the  thrust  fails,  then  the  situation  will  be  left  as  it  is,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  will  depend  on  the  progress  or  lack 
of  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  and 
Italian  fields." 

Finally,  the  Tribune  war-expert  would  have  us  remember  the 
difficulties  of  the  campaign  which  the  Allies  have  undertaken; 

"The  Vardar  Valley  is  in  many  places  little  more  than  a 
canon,  the  Germans  have  had  many  months  to  construct  defen- 
sive positions  for  their  allies,  and  the  country  is  so  restricted 
that  the  advantage  of  numbers,  which  the  opponents  of  Bul- 
garia plainly  possess,  will  be  considerably,  if  not  decisively,  offset. 
Again,  the  real  test  will  come  in  the  matter  of  artillery." 

Short  of  a  reconquest  of  Servia  and  the  isolation  of  Turkey. 
there  are  possible  lesser  operations  which  the  Allies  might 
deem  it  worth  while  to  undertake  from  their  Balkan  base,  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  observes: 

"To  draw  a  greater  part  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  to  the  Mace- 
donian border  in  preparation  for  possible  Roumanian  coopera- 
tion at  the  opposite  side  would  require  not  a  quarter  of  the 
effort  necessary  to  the  greater  plan.  To  work  on  Bulgarian 
lety  in  connection  with  a  possible  negotiation  for  a  Bulgarian 
separate  peace  would  take  less  effort  still." 


But  if  the  Allies,  as  seems  more  likely  to  this  writer,  ho  i  to 
carry  their  assaults  through  to  Teuton  soil,  they  have 
chances  of  doing  it: 

"First,  they  may  by  a  display  of  force  drive  Bulgaria  jo  a 
separate  peace,  and  thereby  gain  permission  to  march  Hin- 
dered against  the  Austrians  through  Servia.     This  failing  h< . 
may  induce  Roumania  to  fall  on  the  Bulgars  from  behind 
the  Saloniki  force  keeps,  them  engaged.     Such  a  repetit 
the  tactics  used  against  Servia  by  the  Bulgars  themsel  3  ii 
1915  might  make  the  Entente  the  master  of  Bulgaria    thin 
two  months.     Finally,  easier  methods  failing,  the  Saloniki rmy 
might  fight  its  way  unaided  to  Belgrade,  overwhelm  the  P  - 
and  menace  southern  Hungary.     This  last  undertaking, '0^- 
ever,  might  require  nearly  a  million  men." 

With  the  Saloniki  drive,  the  war  now  has  five  great  >nts, 
the  Springfield  Republican  observes,  "the  others  having  h*'r 
critical  points  on  the  Somme,  in  Galicia,  near  Trieste,  d  in 
Armenia.  Germany  is  beset  from  east  and  west,  Atfetri  r 
east  and  south,  Turkey  is  taken  in  the  rear."  Continu  The 
Republican: 

"This  is  the  famous  iron  ring;  to  complete  the  mstjueiit 
of  torture,  there  was  needed  the  steel  wedge,  which  tf' 
now  driving  in  at  Saloniki.  Just  as  Brussiloff's  campaig  is  I 
effort  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Austrian  Arn  ;iS  / 
military  factor,  so  the  Saloniki  campaign  which  the  Allie  oegui 
with  pomp  and  brass-band  music,  is  an  effort  to  eliminetlie 
Balkan  question  and  to  cut  Turkey  off  from  its  allies. 

"Display  rather  than  military  need  accounts  for  th&»stea 
tatious  parade  of  Italian  and  Russian  troops  at  the  psyo10£ 
cal    moment.      Five   nations,   four  of   them   great  Powt1. 
fighting  side  by  side  against  Bulgaria,  and  the  fact  is  nrJit  tt 
symbolize  the  power  of  the  Entente  and  its  united  purp<3  "} 
way  calculated  to  impress  the  Near  East.     The  Near  1st  I* 
-•hides  Bulgaria;    if  that  lose  heart  it  could  probably  niak '»"' 
terms  now  than  later.      It  includes  Turkey,  which  dep'<»  ( 
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u   Berlin  railway  for  means  of  keeping  up  the  war. 
all,  it,  includes  Roumania 

It'  Roumania  eomes  in,  the  task  of  the  Allies  will  be  lighl 

dgaria  may  even  throw  up  the  sponge,  for  it  lies  beyond  the 

ach   of  a   punitive   campaign    by   Germany.     Otherwise    the 

mpaign   in   the  Balkans  presents  formidable  difficulties,   and 

e  army  on  the  spot,  set  down  at  700,000,  but  probably  less 

an  that,  may  not  be  adequate.     The  situation  is  quite  differ- 

t  from  that  of  1913,  when  Bulgaria  was  beset  on  four  sides 

Greeks,  Servians,  Roumanians,  and  Turks,  and  sullenly  made 

ins.     In  a  defensive  campaign  on  a  single  front,  with  German 

ils  and  German  ammunition,  Bulgaria  might  conceivably 

ng  about  another  deadlock  that  would  hurt  rather  than  help 

!  ,i nte  prestige." 


The  fact  that  the  Bulgars  have  so  promptly  accepted  the  Allies' 

illetige,  "and  are  hitting  out  in  true  accordance  with  the 

'in ian    principle  of  an  offensive-defensive,"   indicates  to   the 

*|w  York  Evening  Post  "no  such  disparity  of  strength  as  the 

males  of  the  Allied  Army  around  Saloniki  might  lead  us  to 

s  pose."     And,    "that   in   the  face  of   the  Allied   move,   the 

should  divert  Turkish  troops  to  the    Karpathians  is  one 

silt  that  the  Central  Powers  feel  themselves  able  to  cope  with 

drive  from  Saloniki,  for  some  time  at  least."     Yet,    The 

</  Post  goes  on  to  say,  tho  "the  contest  may  be  an  even 

oil  for  some  time  to  come"  its  results  "will  be  felt  elsewhere 

U  l  in  the  Balkans" — 

1 1  is  hard  to  see  where  Austria  is  to  get  men  for  the  defense 

i   Servian  conquests,  but  if  she  scrapes  up  the  men,  the 

i    will  soon  be  felt  in  Galicia  and  around  Trieste.     The 

will  defend  the  approach  to  Constantinople,  but  at  what 

cost  in  Asia  is  not  difficult  to  say.     Saloniki  is  thus  a 

li^n  in  itself  and  a  part  of  the  grandiose  Allied  campaign 

injwo  continents.     Victory  for  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans  is 

greatest  hope,  but  a  stubborn  contest  employing  large 

armies  will  fit  into  their  wide-flung  plans." 


But  most    ARBITRATION  AND  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

DURING  the  long-drawn  out  negotiations  at  Washing- 
ton between  the  President,  the  railway  managers  and 
presidents,  and  the  representatives  of  the  strike- 
threatening  Brotherhoods,  discussion  in  the  press  and  on 
the  street  has  centered  about  two  points:  arbitration  and  the 
eight-hour  day.  The  employees  have  been  willing  to  arbi- 
trate other  issues  only  if  the  eight-hour  day  is  granted.  The 
railroad  managers  have  been  insisting  on  the  submission  of  the 
eight-hour  day  to  arbitration  along  with  the  other  issues.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
but  he  lias  also  become  convinced  that  the  eight-hour  day  must 
be  established  in  some  form  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  The 
President  has  been  denounced  as  a  foe  to  arbitration  in  labor- 
disputes  by  financial,  railway,  Republican,  and  conservative 
independent  papers,  while  some  Democratic  and  independent 
journals  have  come  promptly  to  his  defense,  upholding  the  logic 


'lilically,  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  effect  of  Italians, 
urns,  and  Servians  fighting  together  in  the  Balkans  "is 
endoua."  "The  long  delay  in  beginning  the  drive  was 
ical,"  says  the  New  York  Times: 

'he  combining  of  all  the  principal  Allies  in  it  was  political; 
t 


Bulgarian  attempt  to  hurry  it  up  was  political.     There  is 

ilitary  reason  why  troops  from  each  of  five  nations  should 

in  the  drive,  but  the  chief  political  reason  is  evident,  and 

laj   suspect  others.     Whatever  the  agreement  between  the 

Villi  for  the  division  of  Balkan  territory,  no  one  and  no  two 

em  must   reoccupy  Servia  or  crush  Bulgaria.     The  other 

1 1  reasons  -the  ones  we  can  as  yet  only  guess  at — lie  behind 

;otiations  at  Bucharest — and  perhaps  at  Sofia." 

H>m  the  military  standpoint,  comments  the  Times's  military 

I, 

his  polyglot  family  is  apt  to  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
together,  due.  to  the  difference  in  language  and  the  fact 

here  can  not  be  any  common  tongue 

the  same  time,  this  move  of  the  Allies  has  injected  severe 

sal  complications  into  the  situation  which  will  produce  a 

ieffeot  on  the  military  situation.     It  is  impossible  that 

n\    and    Italy   should  continue  to  preserve   their  present 

of  being  officially  at  peace.     On  this  front   Italy  will  be 

hjig  Germany,  and  a  declaration  of  war  must  follow,     (ier- 

\vill   then   be  able  to  assist    Austria  on  the  Goritz  front, 

PKm  ed  she  has  the  assistance  to  give. 

us  is  not  at  all   to  Germany's  liking.      She  does  not   want 
nh  Italy,  principally  because  of  the  large  investments  of 

Qerin  capital  in  thai  country 

'^aria's  way  also  will  bo  besot  with  troubles,  and  it  would 

'"'  ;  surprizing  to  find  the  greatest  of  these  troubles  internal. 

1  ii:  against  the  Russians  will  be  apt  to  provoke  not  a  little 

m  Sofia,  which  may  break  out  into  open  rebellion. 

.minima,  in  addition,  will   see   the    Italians,   speaking   the 

Sim';.atin  tongue,  lighting  close  to  her  borders.      There  is  no 

1  "f  interests   between  the  two.     They  are.  in  fact,  bound 

'"'  by  the  community  of  language.     Altogether,  this  inter- 

w  potpourri  will  add  to  a  war  already  complicated    every 

5    and    international     confusion     that   one   can    imagine. 

ls  reason  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  interesting,  if  not 

st  decisive,  incident  in  the  entire  war." 


nati, 
milil 
For 

the 


'-.'Ro'siivr.-. 


I'ncle  Sam — "If  those  roads  stop  running  I'll  stop  eating." 
— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

of  his  position  and  praising  him  for  making  the  best  of  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation. 

Assuming  that  the  Presidential  plan  eventually  goes  through, 
the  Boston  News  Bun  an  advised  the  railroad  heads  last  week 
that  they  had  "a  salvage  job"  on  hand,  and  remarked  that  the 
question  is  simply:  "How  much  can  they  take  for  the  future,  in 
prospect  or  by  assurance  given,  as  to  said  issues — the  principle 
of  arbitration  and  the  matter  of  rate-relief?"  Rate-relief,  of 
course,  means  higher  freight  charges,  and  that  in  turn  means 
that  the  shipping  public  must  pay.  Or,  as  the  New  York 
Globe  puts  "the  situation  in  a  nutshell."  "the  President  says: 
'Pay  the  men  more,  and  I'll  find  the  money  for  you  out  of  the 
public's  pocket  if  you  really  need  it.'  " 

In  order  that  the  public  may  correctly  apportion  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  threatened  attack  on  its  pocketbook,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  more  important  steps  in  the  controversy,  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  successive  statements  which  have  been 

given  to  the  public. 

President  Wilson's  entrance  into  the  railroad  situation,  it  will 
be  remembered,  began  with  conferences  with  the  railway  com- 
mittee and  the  chiefs  of  the  Four  Brotherhoods.  On  Thursday, 
August  17.  after  the  railway  managers  had  declared  themselves 
unable  to  accept  his  plan  for  a  settlement,  he  sent  for  the 
presidents  of  the  principal  railways  of  the  country.  He  had 
previously  sent   for  the  full    committee    of    six  hundred  general 
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chairmen  representing  the  railway  Brotherhoods,  who  had  i'ull 
authority.  The  Brotherhoods'  committee  voted  to  accept  the 
President's  plan.  The  railroad  presidents  declared  themselves 
unable  to  do  so.  President  Wilson  then  gave  to  the  public  a 
statement  of  his  position,  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  have  recommended  the  concession  of  the  eight-hour  day— 
that  is,  the  substitution  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  the  present 
ten-hour  day  in  all  the  existing  practises  and  agreements. 
I  made  this  recommendation  because  I  believe  the  concession 
right.  The  eight-hour  day  now  undoubtedly  has  the  sanction 
of  the  judgment  of  society  in  its  favor  and  should  be  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  wages  even  where  the  actual  work  to  be  done 
can  not  be  completed  within  eight  hours. 

"Concerning  the  adjustments  which  should  be  made,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  railroads  and  their  stockholders,  in  the  payments 
and  privileges  to  which  their  men  are  now  entitled  (if  such  ad- 
justments are  necessary)  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 

"The  railroads  which  have  already  adopted  the  eight-hour 
day  do  not  seem  to  be  at  any  serious  disadvantage  in  respect  of 
their  cost  of  operation  as  compared  with  the  railroads  that-  have 
retained  the  ten-hour  day,  and  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  change  must,  if  made  now,  be  made  without  regard  to 
any  possible  administrative  economies  or  readjustments. 

"Only  experience  can  make  it  certain  what  rearrangements 
would  be  fair  and  equitable,  either  on  behalf  of  the  men  or  on 
behalf  of  the  railroads.  That  experience  would  be  a  definite 
guide  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  example,  in 
determining  whether,  as  a  consequence  of  the  change,  it  would 
be  necessary  and  right  to  authorize  an  increase  of  rates  for  the 
handling  and  carrying  of  freight  (for  passenger-service  is  not 
affected ) . 

"I  therefore  proposed  that  the  demand  for  extra  pay  for 
overtime  made  by  the  men  and  the  contingent  proposals  of  the 
railroad  authorities  be  postponed  until  facts  shall  have  taken 
the  place  of  calculations  and  forecast  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  a  change  to  the  eight-hour  day." 

On  the  same  day  President  Hale  Holden,  of  the  Burlington, 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  railroad  executives,  gave  out  a  long 
statement  showing  why  the  roads  could  not  accept  the  President's 
program.  He  said  that  the  common  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  has  put  the  right  to  claim  arbitration  as  a  method 
of  settling  labor  controversies  "beyond  question."  The  eight- 
hour  day,  he  said, is, "when  considered  in  connection  with  railroad 
train  service,  a  question  upon  which  minds  may  differ  and 
:  erefore  a  subject  for  arbitration."  He  repeated  the  willing- 
ness of  the  railroads  to  submit  the  question  either  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  a  special  tribunal.     He  added: 

"To  say  that  such  a  demand  as  that  now  presented  for  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  arrangements  that  have  grown  up 
in  the  development  of  the  railroad  business  and  involving  so 
manj  complicated  facts  and  relations,  and  such  vast  additions 
to  the  cost  of  the  country's  transportation,  is  not  arbitrable, 
is  to  destroy  the  principle  of  arliit ration,  and,  if  successful,  would 
in  our  judgment  tend  immediately  to  discard  all  of  the  legislation, 
States  and  National,  which  has  been  enacted  in  recent  years,  and 
set  the  country  back  to  the  old  days  of  strikes,  lockouts,  public 
disorder,  and  business  anarchy  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
inherent  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee." 

Among  the  many  telegrams,  which,  after  the  publication  of 
these  statements  were  sent  to  the  President  and  to  the  railway- 
heads  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
was  one  from  President  Pope,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.     In  reply  to  this  President  Wilson  said: 

"I  hold  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  with  as  clear  a  con- 
viction and  as  firm  a  purpose  as  any  one,  but  that,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  means  now  in  existence  by  which  arbitration  can  be 
secured.     The  existing  means  have  been  tried  and  have  failed. 

"This  situation  must  never  be  allowed  to  arise  again,  but  it 
has  arisen.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence, but  no  means  can  be  found  offhand  or  in  a  hurry  or  in 
season  to  meet  the  present  national  emergency." 

A  few  days  later,  after  more  conferences,  Chairman  Klisha 
Lee  of  the  Railways  Conference  Committee,  issued  a  state- 
ment explaining  just  how  the  eight-hour  basis  of  pay  would 
work  out  as  railway  officials  see  it,  and  declaring: 


"That  the  railroads  should  grant,  under  threat  of  a  national 
strike,  a  $50,000,000  wage  preferment  to  a  small  minority  of 
their  employees,  without  a  hearing  before  a  public  tribunal,  is 
inconceivable  in  a  democracy  like  ours." 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  (New  York),  which  has  consistently 
indorsed  the  position  taken  by  the  railway  officials,  finds  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  "backing  the  railways  in  their 
insistence  on  arbitration  with  an  outspokenness,  an  energy,  and 
a  unanimity  which  has  been  surprizing."  Moreover,  according 
to  this  New  York  journal,  "a  very  large  part  of  the  press  is 
savagely  denouncing  Mr.  Wilson,  and  declaring  that  by  his 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  he  has  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  industrial  peace,  which  will  tend 
to  cause  strikes,  lockouts,  and  anarchy  in  every  branch  of 
business."  The  Railway  Aye  Gazette,  for  its  own  part,  "believe- 
thai  not  only  the  future  of  the  railways,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  industrial  future  of  the  United  States,  has  been  put  at  stake 
by  the  form  this  controversy  has  been  given  by  President 
Wilson."  Among  the  papers  disappointed  over  the  President's 
stand,  if  not  moved  to  denunciation,  are  the  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.),  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and 
Sun  (Ind. Rep.),  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  Detroit  Free  Press 
(ind.),  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  and  Chicago  Daily  Neti 
Should  the  outcome  of  the  present  situation  become  a  cam- 
paign topic,  the  Boston  News  Bureau  thinks  "it  is  likely  to  he 
a  d<led  to  existent  accusations  of  inconsistency  against  the 
Administration."  And  to  the  Boston  Journal  (Ind.)  Mr. 
Wilson's  "overready  willingness  to  sacrifice  thoroughness  and 
impartiality  and  his  overwilling  readiness  to  espouse  the  popular- 
sounding  eight-hour  principle  savor  strongly  of  the  single- 
track  mind  with  well-greased  opinions  switching  back  readily 
to  the  main-line  road  of  votes — and  then  more  votes." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  with  the 
Boston  Post  (Dem.)  that  the  President  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  accepting  of  his  plan  of  settlement  strengthens  instead 
of  weakens  or  discredits  the  principle  of  arbitration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  The  Post  adds,  "if  both  sides  agree  to  accept  tht 
good  offices  of  the  representative  of  the  whole  American  people, 
that  is  a  very  excellent  form  of  arbitration  in  itself."  The  Nev 
York  Work!  (Dem.)  has  argued  emphatically  and  repeatedly  t< 
the  same  effect.  It  sees  involved  "not  the  letter  of  arbitration 
but  the  spirit  of  arbitration,"  and  asserts  that  public  opiniot 
is  with  President  Wilson  and  that  the  railroad  presidents  can  not 
reject  his  program  of  adjustment  "without  assuming  the  mora 
responsibility  for  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Wilson,  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "has 
already  succeeded  in  one-half  of  his  undertaking."  lie  ha: 
induced  the  Brotherhood  leaders  to  abandon  or  submit  to  arbi 
tration  their  demand  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.     And- 

"  People  who  think  that  it  was  not  much  of  a  concession  fo 
the  men  to  make  are  ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  men  wish  U 
discourage  excessive  overtime  work,  and  the  only  way  to  dis 
courage  it,  as  they  believe,  is  to  make  the  railroads  pay  mor 
for  overtime  labor 

"Mr.  Wilson  is  being  accused  of  taking  the  side  of  the  union 
against  the  companies.  Mr.  Wilson  is  taking  the  side  of  neithe 
the  Brotherhoods  nor  the  companies;  he  is  fighting  for  the  fchir* 
party  to  the  dispute,  to  wit,  the  public.  .  .  .  The  railroads  a 
this  moment  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  champions  of  th 
principle  of  arbitration  and  would  identify  the  public  interes 
with  their  own  interest  in  its  defense.  The  public  would  b 
glad  to  have  this  dispute  arbitrated,  but  their  interest  reaches  fa 
beyond  arbitration,  which  neither  side  to  the  dispute  is  force 
by  law  to  accept.  The  public  interest  is  so  sweeping  thai 
if  voluntary  arbitration  in  proposals  fail,  as  they  have,  the  prir 
cipals  may  justly  be  called  upon  to  avert  war  by  compromise. 

As  for  the  eight-hour  day  itself,  The  Republican  is  not  tb 
only  daily  which  believes  it  is  bound  to  come.  As  it  say; 
"The  eight-hour  day  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  figi 
against,  and  the  railroads  probably  must  sometime  recogniz 
it  as  the  baso  of  the  trainmen's  working-day." 
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HELPING   THE   FILIPINOS   TO   SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


o 


1  GREATER  IMPORTANCE  to  the  Philippine 
people  than  anything  that  has  happened  in 350 years" 
is  the  passage  of  the  Philippine  Government  Bill, 
in  cording  to  the  Filipino  delegate  to  Congress,  and  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  that  it  is  a  fact 
of  importance  also  to  Americans  that  the  Filipinos  seem  to 
be  satisfied,  for  the  •"contentment  of  a  people  with  then*  gov- 
ernment  is  one  of  the  final  and  conclusive  tests  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  government."  Then,  briefly  summarizing  the  bill. 
this  journal  notes  that  in  place  of  the  present  Philippine  Com- 
mission, which  is  abolished,  the  Filipinos  are  to  elect  a  Senate. 
The  House  is  already  elected  by  the  people,  and,  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  electorate  is  to  be  increased  by  about 
000,000.  As  about  200,000  Filipinos  vote  now  the  new  law 
will  grant  voting  rights  to  about  800,000.  The  office  of  Gov- 
ernor-General is  retained  and  there  is  to  be  a  vice-governor,  an 
American,  whose  duties  are  to  be  fixt  by  the  Governor-General. 
The  functions  of  the  legislature  are  limited  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  coinage,  currency,  and  immigration  laws  shall  not  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Finally,  all  Americans  residing  in  the  Islands  who  de- 
sire to  vote  must  become  citizens  of  the  Islands.  The  Repub- 
lican points  out  also  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  fixes  no  spe- 
cific date  for  the  granting  of  independence,  but  simply  states 
"that  it  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  their  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  to  recognize  their  independence  as  soon  as  a  suitable  gov- 
ernment can  be  established  therein."  Therefore,  enlarged  powers 
of  self-government  are  granted  "in  order  that  by  the  use  and 
exercise  of  popular  franchise  and  governmental  powers,  they 
may  the  better  be  prepared  fully  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  complete  independence." 

In  the  view  of  this  journal  this  declaration  and  the  bill  itself 
form  the  fulfilment  of  the  repeated  pledges  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  make  the  Philippines  an  autonomous  nation,  and  it 
adds  that  if  the  Republican  party  on  its  return  to  power  should 
treat  the  declaration  as  a  scrap  of  paper  they  would  incur  full 
responsibility.  For  the  time  at  least,  "the  nation's  purpose 
is  to  be  written  in  the  law  of  the  land."  But  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  pledge  of  Congress  to  give  the 
Philippines  independence  is  a  "fair  sample  of  Democratic 
ineptitude,"  and  it  adds: 

"Where  Governor  Hughes  stands  on  this  matter  is  on  the 
policy  of  giving  the  Filipinos  the  best  possible  government  now 
and  leaving  the  future  to  those  who  will  deal  with  it. 

"Whenever  the  Filipinos  have  a  common  language  of  some 
kind,  and  a  ratio  of  adult  illiteracy  not  larger  than  that  of  the 
average  American  State,  then*  deliberately  considered  wishes  as 
to  thou-  political  status  will  be  entitled  to  careful  consideration, 
and  whatever  their  desires  may  be  at  that  time  they  will  very 
likely  be  complied  with.  There  is  not  now,  and  is  never  likely 
to  he,  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  maintain 
as  a  distant  dependency  a  country  inhabited  by  a  well-informed 
population  which  desires  independence." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Star  (Ind. J,  the  bill  lacking 
the  Clark  amendment ,  which  promised  independence  within 
tour  years,  is  not  of  great  consequence,  yet  it  thinks  that  that 
amendment  or  something  in  like  spirit  may  be  brought  forward 
again  in  the  near  future,  because — 

"The  President  and  a  majority  of  his  party  are  still  in  favor 
<>t  scuttle.     Their  present  action  is  only  for  expediency's  sake. 

"Mr.  Hughes  declares  against  scuttle.  He  thinks  an  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  this  Government,  and  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  met.  If  elected  President,  therefore,  he  will  use  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  continued  American  control,  and  of  developing 
'lie  islands  according  to  American  methods.  He  makes  this 
declaration  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  subject  is  of  livelv 
mterest  and  well  understood." 


The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  bill 
merely  allows  the  Filipino  to  "play  at  self-government,"  and 
calls  it  "a  flimflam  measure,"  but  the  New  York  World  (Dem 
maintains  that  Congress  now  gives  to  the  Philippines  th> 
status  of  territories  like  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This  journal  says 
further  that  it  would  be  "hazardous"  for  the  United  States  to  be 
committed  at  this  time  to  a  promise  of  independence  to  the 
Philippines  within  a  period  of  from  two   to  four  years,  for  ii 
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— Webster  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

would  be  to  assume  that  the  Filipinos  by  then  would  nee.  - 
sarily  be  prepared  to  "cut  loose  from  this  country  and  by 
themselves  to  set  up  a  separate  nation  of  their  own."  As  The 
World  sees  it,  the  Clark  amendment  embodied  a  "thoroughly 
indefensible"  proposal,  while  "stript  of  it  the  Philippine  Bill 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  justice  and  fan-  dealing  toward  the 
Filipino."  Under  the  new  act,  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.) 
observes,  the  Filipinos  will  enjoy  all  the  "advantages  of  in- 
dependent government  without  incurring  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  an  army  and  navy  to  preserve  them."  The  United 
States  will  look  after  their  currency,  exclusion  of  objectionable 
aliens,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Islands,  while  "if  famine 
or  epidemic  threaten  the  people  Uncle  Sam  would  come  to  their 
aid  with  a  well-filled  pocket  book."  This  daily  believes  the 
delegate  from  the  Islands  was  right  when  he  described  tin- 
passage  of  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  greater  important  than 
anything  that  had  happened  to  his  people  in  350  years,  and  it 
wonders  why  any  Filipino  "except  a  political  boss"  should  want 
the  independence  the  Democratic  party  has  "disingenuously 
promised  the  people."  Mr.  Manuel  Quezon,  Commissioner  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  in  a  statement  issued  to  the  press,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows: 

"He  Hies  in  the  face  of  history  who  ignores  the  fact  that  no 
people  ever  stop  or  even  hesitate  in  the  middle  of  the  road  one. 
they  begin  to  struggle  for  their  liberty.      Every  advance  made  i- 
an  encouragement  to  take  further  and  faster  steps 

"Beginning  from  to-day  we  shall  use  this  legislation  to  remind 
the  American  people  that  they  have  promised  us  independence, 
and  when  the  government  provided  tor  in  the  act  is  established 
we  shall  run  that  government  in  a  way  that  will  show  the  world 
thai  we  are  in  fact  a  nation,  capable  of  fulfilling  our  obligation- 
to  ourselves  and  other  peoples,  and  fully  competent  to  live  an 
independent  life.  We  are  bent  upon  convincing  the  American 
people  within  the  next  year  or  two  that  a  stable  government  can 
be  established  in  the  Islands.  Then,  having  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tion imposed,  independence  will  be  forthcoming." 
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MEXICAN   MEMBERS  OF   THE    MEXICAN-AMERICAN   COMMISSION. 


TALKING   THINGS  OVER   WITH    MEXICO 


"  ALL 


Aj  OUR  FUSSY  LITTLE  SQUABBLES  with  that 
fussy  old  squabbler,  Venustiano  Carranza,"  culmi- 
nate in  the  climax  of  a  joint  commission  to  adjust 
the  Mexican  situation,  observes  the  Seattle  Times  (Ind.),  which 
says  further  that  having  threatened  him  with  the  mailed  fist 
for  a  time,  we  are  going  "to  sit  down  at  a  table  with  him, 
as  it  were,  and  find  out  how  far  he  will  let  us  go  toward  fixing 
up  things  below  the  border."  The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  is 
among  those  journals  that  hope  good  may  come  out  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  commission,  yet  considers  that  the  "general 
feeling  is  not  one  of  hopefulness — but  rather  the  reverse,"  while 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  other  opposition  dailies 
claim  that  the  appointment  of  the  commission  is  a  bit  of  politi- 
cal strategy.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  says  that 
most  people  understand  that  the  commission  is  "meant  to  serve 
a  secondary  and  unavowed  purpose  in  removing  the  Mexican 
question  as  a  five  issue  during  the  period  over  which  its  delib- 
eration shall  extend,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Its  attention  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be,directed  to  questions 
connected  with  the  continued  presence  of  United  States  troops 
in  Mexican  territory,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  General 
Funston  wants  them  recalled  it  may  with  some,  confidence  be 
expected  that  a  decision  to  recommend  their  withdrawal  will, 
without  much  delay,  be  reached.  If  General  Funston  thinks 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  troops  should  remain  any  longer 
where  they  are,  that  lets  the  Administration  out. 

"Following  action  on  this  matter,  Carranza  has  authorized  his 
agents  to  engage  in  an  academic  discussion  of  various  other 
subjects  relating  to  the  Mexican  situation.  Two  months  ago, 
Secretary  Lansing  sent  a  long  communication  to  the  'First  Chief,' 
reciting  the  mr.ny  outrages  of  all  kinds  which  American  citizen.'* 
and  other  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  had  suffered  during  the 
past  three  years.  Perhaps  when  the  commission  shall  have 
finished  its  labors  it  will  present  a  report  indicating  what  satis- 
faction for  these  wrongs  is  to  be  made  and  offering  some  assur- 
ance against  the  repetition  of  these  injuries  and  affronts.  What 
is  more  likely,  however,  is  that  its  recommendations,  apart  from 
the  one  issue  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  will  be  carefully 
academic  and  perfunctory." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  believes  that 
the  commission  "opens  the  way  to  an  effective  settlement, 
provided  the  Mexican  Government  is  capable  later  of  carrying 
out  its  agreements,"  and  we  are  told  that  "at  present  the 
Carranza  Administration  appears  to  be  more  solidly  established 
than  before,  and  there  is  no  immediate  reason  to  look  for  its 
failure."  Then  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the 
joint  commission  has  before  it  "the  possibility  of  accomplishing 


unmeasured  good,"  and  tho  the  task  confronting  the  commis- 
sioners is  so  complex  and  difficult  that  it  might  well  daunt  the 
most  experienced  and  enthusiastic  negotiator,  still  "the  very 
difficulty  of  the  problem  would  make  a  successful  solution  all 
the  more  a  triumph."  The  scope  of  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  commission,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  has  been 
broadened  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  outcome  will  be 
a  plan  which,  if  adopted  by  the  two  Governments,  "will  not 
merely  adjust  the  border-situation,  but  will  pave  the  way  for 
permanent  peace  in  Mexico,  based  upon  a  stable  Government 
approved  by  the  people." 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  American  board,  which  is  made 
up  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Judge  George 
Gray,  of  Delaware;  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  says  that  it  would  be  hard  to  suggest 
an  improvement.  Secretary  Lane's  "broad-gage  Americanism 
has  imprest  his  countrymen  in  a  manner  most  unusual,  even  in  a 
cabinet  officer,"  and  Judge  Gray,  since  the  Paris  Peace  Commis- 
sion, has  sat  in  a  series  of  famous  international  tribunals;  while 
Dr.  Mott's  grasp  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  gained  in  field  ex- 
perience and  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  life  of  the  Mexican 
peon,  who  is  in  this  consultation  the  first  party  in  interest,  should 
be  helpful.  The  Mexican  members  are:  Mr.  Luis  Cabrera, 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  cabinet  of  Carranza;  Mr.  Alberto 
Pani,  president  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways;  and  Mr. 
Ignacio  Bonillas,  sub-Secretary  in  the  Mexican  Department  of 
Communications.  The  preliminary  conference  of  the  com- 
mission, we  learn  from  the  press,  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
September  4,  in  New  York  City,  and  among  those  journals  who 
look  for  "a  better  understanding  and  better  relations  between 
the  two  republics  as  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  joint  com- 
mission, is  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  which 
thinks  the  appointment  of  this  body  is  a  correction  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  and  of  tact  that  has  characterized  our  methods 
in  dealing  with  Mexico,  and  this  journal  claims  that — 

' There  has  been  a  too  ready  assumption  of  the"  capacity 
of  the  Mexican  people  for  self-government  and  too  little  regard 
for  the  sensitive  pride  of  their  leading  men  of  whatever  faction. 
A  thing  that  most  of  all  needed  to  be  taken  into  account  was 
the  inability  of  the  mass  of  the  Mexican  people  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  efforts  that  might  be  intended  to  be  in  their  behalf. 
Their  traditions  and  the  teaching  of  their  political  and  military 
leaders  for  generations  have  made  them  regard  Americans  as 
the  enemies  of  their  country  and  suspect  designs  for  acquiring 
more  of  their  territory  and  subjecting  them  to  a  Government 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  fear.  There  has  been  little 
recognition  of  this  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  last  three  years, 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  Mexico." 
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AMERICAN    MEMBERS   OF  THE   MEXICAN-AMERICAN    COMMISSION. 


THE   DEMOCRATS'   CHILD-LABOR   LAW 

SO  IMPREST  T/as  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  Boston  by 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Child-Labor  Law  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  under  the  leadership  of  a  Democratic 
President  that  he  forthwith  announced  his  intention  to  discuss 
this  reform  measure  "upon  every  platform  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  coming  fall."  In  the  same  State  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  remarked  that  Republican  candidates'  slurs 
upon  Democratic  progressiveness  "would  stand  more  chance  of 
being  believed"  if  the  Democratic  party  had  not  put  this 
piece  of  progressive  legislation  on  the  statute-books.  And  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  a  consistent  critic  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, says:  "If  President  Wilson  was  seeking  political  credit 
when  he  insisted  on  the  passage  of  this  measure,  he  is  entitled 
to  it  now.  .  .  .  While  he  was  merely  taking  up  near  its  end 
the  campaign  carried  on  by  reformers  for  years, ,  he  gave  aid 
when  it  was  much  needed,  and  he  took  his  stand  regardless  of 
offending  wealthy  Southerners  whose  political  support  he 
may  need." 

In   the   final     Senate   vote   on   the   Child-Labor   Bill    there 
were     12     noes     to     52     ayes.       The     opposition     votes   came 
from    ten    Democrats    from    Southern    States,    and    the    two 
Republicans   from    Pennsylvania.      That    the    South    has    fur- 
nished the   chief  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  a  Federal  child- 
labor  act  has  been  frequently  noted  in  the  press  and  has  been 
discust  at  length  in  these  columns.     Tho  the  main  opposition 
to  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  came  from  Southern  Senators, 
tho  Boston  Transcript  reminds  us  that  the  South  was  not  solid 
against  it,  as  Messrs.  Underwood,  of  Alabama;   Robinson,   of 
Arkansas;   Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  both  Texas  Senators,  and 
both  Virginia  Senators  were  among  those  favoring  the  measure. 
Senator   Robinson   spoke   eloquently   in   favor   of   the   bill   and 
showed   that    there   is   a   wide-spread  sentiment  against  child 
labor  in  the  South,  and  an  official  of  the  National  Child- Labor 
Committee  has  recently  pointed  out  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Southern  press  favored  the  bill.     While  the  Chicago  Herald 
(Ind.)  observes  that  the  adverse  votes  came  from  States  where 
"the  social  conscience  is  relatively  benighted,"  it  would  have 
us  be  wary  of   imputing    a    sectional    character    to    the    oppo- 
sition,   since    "the    cotton -mills    whose    alleged    'necessity'    it 
largely  defended  are  not  wholly  owned  in  the  States  of  location, 
and  the  sorry  profits  of  exploited  childhood  are  shared  by  citi- 
zens of  States  which  do  not  permit   such  exploitation  of  their 
own  children."     It  should  likewise  be  noted   that   most  of  the 
Southern  opposition  to  the  Keating-Owen  Bill  was  based  either 


on  belief  in  its  unconstitutionality  or  on  fear  of  its  encroach- 
ment on  State  rights.  No  one  could  have  denounced  em- 
ployers of  child  labor  more  heartily  than  did  Senator  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina,  for  instance.  "The  quibbling  and  selfish- 
ness of  cotton-mill  owners,"  he  said,  made  him  almost  willing 
to  vote  for  the  Keating  Bill;  "the  reasons  they  advanced  against 
the  measure  led  one  to  think  they  oppose  it,  not  because  it  sets 
a  bad  and  dangerous  precedent,  but  because  it  reduces  their 
dividends."  The  venerable  Senator  was  "  shocked  to  see  men  in 
South  Carolina — rich,  intelligent,  well-educated  men — who  were 
willing  to  swell  their  dividends  at  the  expense  of  little  children," 
but  he  could  not  vote  for  a  bill  which  he  considered  a  real 
encroachment  on  State  rights. 

Even  in  the  North  there  have  been  heard  suggestions  that 
this  bill  does  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way.  The  restric- 
tion of  child  labor,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirers  opinion, 
"is  the  kind  of  reform  which  every  State  ought  to  look  after 
on  its  own  account."  And  we  read  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce: 

"No  doubt  child  labor  ought  to  be  reasonably  restricted  and 
regulated  where  it  is  injurious  to  health  or  morals  or  proper 
opportunities  for  education.  There  may  be  employment  of 
children  in  various  occupations  under  wholesome  conditions 
that  is  much  better  for  them  than  idleness.  •  At  all  events,  this 
is  distinctly  a  matter  vhich  should  be  kept  as  near  home  as  pos- 
sible in  its  regulation,  and  one  over  which  the  central  power  of 
the  nation  has  no  controlling  jurisdiction  and  ought  to  have 
none.  Humanity  can  be  taught  and  preserved  much  more 
effectively  through  local  and  State  authority  than  through 
that  of  the  nation." 

The  Child-Labor  Bill  was  made  somewhat  more  drastic  before 
its  final  passage  by  the  Senate.     As  the  New  York  Globe  explains: 

"Under  the  bill  it  is  to  become  illegal,  one  year  after  its  ap- 
proval, for  the  products  of  any  mine  or  quarry  that  employs 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  enter  interstate  commerce  . 
or  for  the  products  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  that  employs  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  enter  interstate  commerce.  Products  of  indus- 
trial establishments  that  employ  children  between  the  aires  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  six  day, 
a  week,  or  earlier  than  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  later  than 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  are  also  excluded. 

"The  bill  further  provides  that  products  sold  within  a  State 
within  thirty  days  of  their  manufacture  shall  also  be  debarred.'' 

This  law,  •"the  result  of  many  years  of  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  social  reformers,"   The  Globe  continues,  "has   two  trreat 

hurdles  to  pass": 

"It  represents  the  most  extreme  extension  of  the  power  eon- 
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ferred  on  Congress  by  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  tin- 
Constitution,  and  its  constitutionality  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  certain,  even  tho  upheld  by  the  courts, 
that  it  will  achieve  the  end  sought.  A  factory  that  keeps  its 
goods  thirty  days  or  more  may  then  sell  the  same  to  a  citizen 
within  its  own  State,  and  the  buyer  may  ship  beyond  State  bor- 
ders. It  thus  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  law  will 
correct  the  evil." 

These  fears  are  shared  by  other  friends  of  the  child-labor  law. 
Yet  the  St.  Louis  Republic  thinks  "it  will  stand  the  acid  test 
of  the  courts";  the  Philadelphia  Record  points  out  that  it  is 
"a  regulation  of  commerce,  nothing  else,  and  with  regard  to 
such  regulation  the  powers  of  Congress  are  exclusive  and  prac- 
tically unlimited";  and  a  reader  of  the  New  York  Times  notes 
that  when  President  Wilson  "named  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  John 
H.'  Clarke  for  the  Supreme  Court,  he  named  men  of  the  type 
likely  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  child-labor  bill." 
"Upward  of  fifty  years  ago,"  says  The  Mine  Workers'  Journal 
(Indianapolis),  "the  rights  of  States  to  disgrace  the  entire 
country  by  a  system  bf  involuntary  servitude  forced  upon  a 


helpless  race  was  denied,"  and  it  "can  hardly  believe  that  the 
courts  will  hold  a  law  unconstitutional  that  merely  makes  it 
possible  for  such  States  as  elect  to  pass  decent  child-protect ive 
laws  to  retain  their  relative  position  in  the  industries." 

But  these  points,  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
"can  be  left  for  the  courts  to  decide,"  and, 

"Even  should  they  throw  the  bill  out  as  transcending  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  child-labor  bill 
should  then  prove  a  brutum  fulmcn,  the  campaign  wrill  not 
have  been  in  vain.  It  has  given  Congress,  the  people,  and  the 
country  a  chance  to  express  their  views  in  this  matter,  and  that 
can  not  fail  to  have  its  influence. 

"It  is  a  year  before  the  law  goes  into  effect.  We  may  rea- 
sonably look  for  a  very  great  improvement  during  that  interval 
in  the  situation  as  far  as  children  in  factories  and  mines  are 
concerned.  We  can  count  confidently  on  the  delinquent  States 
which  have  heretofore  refused  to  put  on  their  statute-books 
any  adequate  law  on  this  subject  or  take  any  action  to  improve 
the  situation.  At  the  worst,  therefore,  there  will  be  some  im- 
provement at  once  as  the  result  of  this  new  law;  and  we  look, 
in  time,  for  the  fight  to  be  finally  won,  as  every  campaign  of  this 
kind,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  childhood,  is  always  won." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  another  trench. — Washington  Post. 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Pullman  folks  for  having  quietly  set  up  an 
effective  system  of  berth  control. — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

What  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  not  say  on  the  stump:  Mr.  Hughes  would 
make  the  best  President  this  country  ever  had. — Columbia  State. 

"Price  of  Whisky  Falling,"  says  a  head-line.  Whisky  is  always  most 
expensive  when  it  is  going  down. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  was  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  Professor  Metchnikoff's  old-age 
prescriptions  were  first  tried  by  the  same  generation  that  experimented 
with  the  great  war. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  rather  pathetic  thing  about  it  is  that  the  candidate  never  seems  to 
realize  that  he  could  say  substantially  the  same  things  about  his  own  party 
that  he  does  about  the  other  and  have  them  just  as  truthful. — Columbus 
C»'i<~>  State  Journal. 


You  can  tell  a  former  Bull  Moose  by  the  violent  manner  in  which  he 
supports  either  Hughes  or  Wilson. — Syracuse  Herald. 

Candidate  Hughes's  hardest  work  appears  to  be  to  convince  the  work- 
ingmen  that  their  dinner-pails  are  full  of  moonshine. — Dallas  News. 

Paragraphers  feel  so  stupid  sometimes  that  they  think  very  seriously 
of  applying  for  positions  as  British  censors. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Premier  Asquith  is  willing  to  give  the  suffrage  to  English  women.  He 
realizes  that  his  country  has  had  all  the  war  it  can  stand. — New  York  Sun. 

The  threatened  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  should  be  easily  accom- 
plished, considering  the  experience  the  bakers  have  had  in  making  bread 
rise. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  beautiful  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  being  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hughes 
toward  those  stubborn  Oregonians  who,  despite  his  protest  from  the  bench, 
instructed  for  him  at  their  primaries. — RTinnrapolis  Tribune. 
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From  "  Puck"  by  permission. 


— Morris  in  Puck. 
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SIC  SEMPER  ttbannis. 

— Allender  in  Tin  Suffragist. 


— Johnson  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

"FOR    THE   FEMALE    OF   THE   SPECIES    is    MORE    DEADLY    THAN    THE    MALE." 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


1 


ROUMANIA   IS   WORRYING   GERMANY 


A  FTER  WATCHING  THE  CAT  with  great  care  for  the 
/-\  last  two  years,  Roumania  seems  to  have  made  up  her 
■*■  -*-  mind  that  this  interesting  feline  is  going  to  jump  to- 
ward the  Entente.  Consequently  we  find  a  certain  anxiety 
-down  in  the  German  press  as  to  the  future  attitude  of  the 
Latin  Kingdom,  for,  as  the  Leipziger  Neueste  Nvhrichten  remarks, 

t Roumania  has  not  remained  neutral  from  any  love  of  the 
entral  Powers."     Dr.  Leo  Lederer,  the  Bucharest  correspon- 
dent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  a  paper  which  is  devoting  much 

space  to  the  subject  at  present,  

-ays   that   Roumania's    hope    of 
i curing  Transylvania  by  allying 
horself    with    the    Entente    has 
been  frustrated  only  by   a    lack 
>f   munitions,    and    that  Russia 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  rein- 
dying  this  defect.    Train-loads 
of  munitions   have  actually  ar- 
rived at  Jassy,  and  these,  says 
'Dr.  Lederer,    are   but    the   pre- 
lude of  more  to  follow.     In  his 
dispatch     to    the     Tageblatt,    he 
continues: 


"Mr.  Bratiano  demanded  that 
(he  Entente  should  show  him 
that  it  was  actually  in  a  posi- 
ioH  to  deliver  munitions  to  Rou- 
mania, and  that  there  was  a 
way  open  for  these  deliveries; 
now  the  Entente  believes  it  has 
,'iven  ample  proof.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  probable  that 
further  conversations  will  follow 
(his  first  agreement." 


"If  the  statesmen  in  Bucharest  are  judicious,  they  must,  after 
the  stranding  of  the  Russians  and  the  small  success  of  our 
enemies'  offensive  in  the  West,  see  that  they  are  chaining 
themselves  to  a  wheel  on  the  down  grade  if  they  now  turn  over 
into  the  camp  of  the  Quadruple  Entente.  For  the  Roumanian 
gentry  will  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  victory 
will  crown  the  banners  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  if  they  now 
throw  their  carefully  protected  divisions  on  its  side  against  the 
wall  of  iron  and  fire  which  will  stand  fast  until  Germany  and 
the  lands  of  her  allies  have  no  longer  any  danger  to  expect 
from     their     enemies!       Vestigia     terrent.      The     example    of 

Italy   should    be    a    warning  to 

Roumania." 


A   BRITISH   VIEW  OF   ROl'MANIA 


and   all 


In  the  Bucharest  Adeverul  we 
find   General    Gardescu   writing 
is  if  the  intervention  of  Roumania  were  already  a  settled  thing. 
lit-  says: 

From  the  Karpathians  to  the  Galician  frontier  it  is  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Yet  it  took  the  Austrians, 
Hungarians,  and  Germans  sewn  months  to  drive  the  Russians 
nit  of  (ialicia.  Consequently,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
iitions,  we  must  reckon  on  at  least  a  year's  heavy  fighting  in 
>rder  to  drive  the  Hungarians  out  of  Siebenburgen.  We  have 
complete  confidence  in  our  arms  and  in  the  power  of  our  allies, 
but  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  land,  the  states- 
men, and  most  especially  the  military  authorities,  to  ascertain 
>y  the  most  conscientious  researches  what  quantities  of  muni- 
tions Russia  and  we  have  at  our  service  and  to  do  everything 
to  prevent  our  being  overtaken  by  surprize,  which  would  be 

the  greatest  evil  and  crime 

"Before  we  make  an  attack  on   the  Karpathians,  a   move 
iiust  be  made  from  SaloniM,  and  the  150,000  or  200,000  Rus- 
sian troops,  who  are  to  come  through  the  Dobrudja,  must  have 
ntered  into  action." 

Meanwhile,  the  German  papers  are  not  at  all  pleased  with 
Che  prospect,  The  Kdlnische  Zeitung  describes  the  Latin  King- 
dom as  an  opportunist  state  whose  policy  is  to  come  in  as  late 
is  possible  on  the  winning  side,  but  the  present  moment,  thinks 
I  ho  Rhenish  organ,  is  still  too  early,  despite  the  blandishments 
>f  Allied  diplomats.  None  the  less  it  thinks  a  warning  necessary, 
<nd  says: 


Roumania — "M — yes!    Very  bloodthirsty  and   unpleasant 
that — but  I  prefer  my  two-headed  friend  here!  " 

— Passing  Show  (London i. 


The  Bucharest  correspondent 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  think  < 
intervention  likely,  and  altho  he 
considers  that  Mr.  Bratiano,  the 
premier,  may  only  be  flirting 
with  Russia  in  order  to  secure 
Bessarabia  without  having  to 
fight  for  it,  continues: 

"Yet  I  must  admit  that  »eri- 
ous  politicians  of  the  Opposition, 
and  even  supporters  of  the 
Government,  incline  to  believe 
in  the  approaching  intervention 
of  Roumania.  Perhaps  they  are 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral train-loads  of  munitions  have 
at  length  arrived  from  Russia. 
Perhaps,  too,  by  slighter  symp- 
toms, such  as,  for  example,  the 
darkening  of  the  street-lamps  in 
order   to   protect   the  city  from 

air-attacks 

"The  policy  of  realities  which 
Bratiano  is  following  has,  how- 
ever, this  result  that  as  long  a> 
there  is  no  indubitable  decision 
on  the  field  of  battle,  Rou- 
mania will  continue  her  policy 
Only  the  danger  of  a  near  peace  could  lead  to 


of  neutrality 

any  change  in  this  policy 

Count  Andrassy,  the  Hungarian  statesman,  in  an  interview 
given  to  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  thinks  that  Roumania  will 
keep  out.     As  he  expresses  it : 

"Roumania's  immediate  entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Entente  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  military  situation.  If  we  can  hold  our  present  lines,  as  1 
believe  we  can,  Roumania  will  not.  in  my  opinion,  take  pari 
in  the  war.  So  I  am  counting  ultimately  on  Roumania  remaining 
neutral." 

Major  Moraht's  views  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  run: 

"If  we  have  not  yet  fully  succeeded  in  convincing  the  neutral 
world  of  the  justice  of  our  defensive  war.  if  neutrals  prefer  to 
bear  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  Entente,  if  they  still  hesitate 
to  join  us,  then  we  must  leave  the  final  decision  to  them,  but 
our  diplomacy  will  take  upon  itself  the  task  and  will  use  all 
its  powers  of  persuasion. 

"Germany  and  her  allies  can  have  no  interest  in  extending 
the  field  of  battle,  but  they  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  fresh 
enmity.  Any  Power  joining  the  Entente  would,  at  the  outset 
incur  disadvantages,  while  it  is  highly  questionable  whether 
it  would  ultimately  derive  any  advantage  by  doing  so." 

The  Tageblatt  takes  up  the  matter  editorially,  and  remarks: 

"Many  very  well-informed  personages  accept  the  view  that 
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ON  THE  KOUMANIAN  BORDER. 

Russia — "What's  the  use  of  bluffing  when  he  won't  be  bluffed  ?  " 

— ©  Meggendorfer  Blatter  (Munich) . 


THE  BANDIT. 


Russia — "Bessarabia,  my  dove,    tell  the   Roumanian   at   once 
that  he  must  look  for  some  one  else,  or  you  will  taste  the  knout." 

— ©  Der  Brummer  (Berlin). 


AS   GERMANY   SEES   THE    ROUMANIAN   SITUATION. 


definite  agreements  exist  between  the  Roumanian  Government 
and  Russia.  The  semiofficial  Roumanian  denials  are,  at  least, 
no  adequate  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  another  question 
whether  Mr.  Bratiano  would  feel  himself  particularly  bound  by 
such  agreements  if  the  general  military  situation  were  not  to 
provide  him  with  sufficient  security  for  Roumania's  intervention. 
One  can  be  convinced  that  in  this  casahe  would  find  means  to 
dissolve  all  obligations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  military 
commands  of  the  Central  Powers  will  see  to  it  that  the  'definite 
events'  do  not  take  place." 


AN   ENGLISH   SPY   IN   GERMANY 

A  STRIKING  TRIBUTE  to  the  German  Navy  is  found 
in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  from  the  pen  of 
■  Mr.  J.  M  de  Beaufort,  who,  according  to  his  own 
story,  has  been  in  Germany  as  a  spy  for  the  British  Admiralty. 
He  tells  us  that  he  gained  admission  to  the  map-room  in  the 
Marineamt  in  Berlin  and  managed  to  pass  through  the  jeal- 
ously guarded  Kiel  Canal.  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
German  Navy  at  work: 

"  If  I  am  to  believe  some  of  my  informants,  those  people  who 
think  that  the  German  fleet  lies  inactive  in  the  Kiel  Canal  are 
entirely  wrong.  It  is  continually  on  the  watch,  and  its  ships 
are  day  and  night  in  the  North  Sea,  often  as  far  out  as  a  hundred 
miles.  It  is  guarding  Germany's  coast,  and  here  follows  the 
description  of  how  it  is  done.  Draw  a  circle,  with  Helgoland 
as  its  center,  the  circumference  passing  through  the  Island  of 
Sylt,  off  the  Schleswig-Holstein  coast,  and  Borkum,  off  that  of 
Friesland.  The  outer  semicircle,  having  a  radius  of  about  60 
miles,  is  patrolled  by  torpedo-boats,  which  are  on  guard,  day  and 
night;  and  they  will  report  at  once  any  enemy  war-ships  that 
may  venture  near.  Behind  this  line  of  patrols  comes  a  cordon 
of  fast  cruisers,  to  give  the  'thin  black  line'  a  firm  background. 
Finally,  a  third  line  of  defense  is  formed  by  armored  cruisers, 
which  act  as  a  reserve  and  a  support  for  the  cruisers  and 
torpedo-boats.  The  object  of  these  three  lines  of  defense 
is  to  engage  and  hold  back  any  attacking  enemy  until  the 
(!rand  Battle  Fleet — which  naturally  must  remain  safely  in 
harbor,  protected  from  submarine  attacks  —  has  had  time  to 
;i|>pear  on  the  scene.  In  addition  to  these  offensive  lines  of 
defense,  every  channel  Leading  to  the  various  harbors  is  pro- 
tected by  mines  and  submarines." 


THE   HYPHEN   IN   SWITZERLAND 

THE  BACKWASH  OF  WAR  has  overflowed  into  neutri 
Switzerland  and  threatens  to  disturb  the  unity  of  tha 
model  Republic.  Till  the  war  broke  out  the  world  a 
large,  and,  of  course,  the  Swiss  themselves,  firmly  believed  i 
the  political  unity  of  the  Helvetian  Republic,  but  this  perio 
of  stress  has  shown  how  deep  a  gulf  lies  between  the  Teuton 
and  the  Latin  elements  of  the  population.  Such  are  the  eoi 
elusions  of  a  Swiss  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Correspondan 
who  paints  for  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  political  disunion  i 
the  Alpine  State.  The  first  signs  of  trouble,  he  tells  us,  wei 
in  connection  with  the  press  censorship.     He  writes: 

"The  censor's  bureau,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  unt 
the  beginning  of  1916,  had  proceeded  against  182  French,  bi 
only  against  135  German,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  etc.,  altho  tl 
absolute  number  of  German  prints  exceeds  by  far  that  of  tl 
French. 

"To  quote  a  particular  case:  Professor  Millioud,  of  the  Ud 
versity  of  Lausanne,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bibliotheque  Ui  iv( 
selle,  was  prosecuted  for  having  published  in  his  paper  an  artie 
by  the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux  in  which  'the  Germ: 
people  and  their  Emperor  were  exposed  to  public  contempt  ai 
hatred,'  and  was  condemned  by  a  Federal  court  to  a  fine 
500  francs.  Immediately  Le  Genevois  started  a  bitter  car 
paign  against  the  Federal  Government  for  suspending  trial  1 
jury,  and  asked,  'Were  they  afraid  that  the  people's  judg 
would  have  acquitted  the  patriotic  professor?' 

"From  a  publishing  office  in  Zurich,  contiguous  to  the  Gt 
man  consulate,  a  series  of  virulent  pamphlets  is  being  issue 
under  the  general  title,  'Slimmen  im,  Sturm'  ('The  Voice 
the  Tempest').  One  of  them,  'The  Germanophobe  Moveme 
in  the  French  Parts  of  Switzerland,'  violently  attacks  the  authoi 
lies  and  some  of  our  most  respected  citizens." 

But  the  incident  that  stirred  Switzerland  to  its  depths  w 
what  is  now  known  as  "The  Affair  of  the  Two  Colonels 
Describing  this  case,  our  author  writes: 

"Here  are  the -facts:   January  13  last  our  newspapers,  first 
vague  terms,  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  a  scandal  in  the  Gene' 
Staff  of  our  army,  two  of  whose  principal  officers,  Colonels  Ej 
and    Moritz   von  Wattenwyl,  were  accused  of  disloyally  to  t 
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Holvetian  flag.  Communications  to  the  Central  Powers  of  the 
confidential  bulletins  of  the  Swiss  General  Staff  and  of  valuable 
information  concerning  the  movement  of  the  French  Army  were 
the  principal  points  of  the  indictment.  The  interruption  of 
important  messages  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  to  its 
envoy  in  Switzerland  and  their  delivery  to  the  military  attaches 
of  (iermany  and  Austria  were  also  laid  at  their  door. 

"But  the  most  stupefying  step  was  taken  by  General  Wille, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Swiss  Army,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
ibove  grave  accusations,  simply  transferred  Colonel  Egli  to  the 
fortifications  of  Hauenstein,  while  placing  Colonel  von  Wattenwyl 
,t  the  head  of  the  4th  Brigade." 

This  action  of  the  Government  caused  a  veritable  tempest 

)f  agitation,  and  finally  the  colonels  were  placed  on  trial,  owing 

to  the  persistent  demand  of  the   French-  and  Italian-speaking 

sections  of   the  community,  but 

hey  were  acquitted.  We  are  told : 

"The acquittal  itself,  however, 
•aused  less  emotion  than  the  de- 
Misition  of  the  chief  of  the  Gen- 
•ral  Sf-aff,  Colonel  Sprecher  von 
icrncgg,  who  bluntly  asserted 
he  right'  of  the  General  Staff  to 
wap  information  against  infor- 
nation!      We     were     stupefied. 

saw  some  patriots  carrying  in 
heir  buttonholes  small  Swiss 
lags  covered  with  crepe.  Antic- 
pations  of  the  fate  of  Belgium 
•lovered  over  us.  Colonel  Spre- 
her'a  theory  was  considered  as 
he  first  breach  in  the  walls  of 
afety  surrounding  our  neutral 
ountry.  Our  confidence  in  the 
lilitary  policy  of  the  Republic 
as  shaken.  The  only  consolation 
ft  us  was  the  stern  condens- 
ation by  tho  Zurich  tribunal 
f  the  behavior  of  the  defen- 
ants,who  were  acquit  ted  for  lack 
f  'judiciary'  proofs,  but  were 
anded  'over  to  the  highest  mili- 
try  authorities  for  disciplinary 
nnishnicnt.'  They  were  con- 
emned  the  very  day  following 
"  trial  to  twenty  days  of 
rison  and  practically  discharged 
'"in  the  Army." 


Political  agitation,  on  strictly 
yphenated   lines,  followed.     The  French  and  Italian  sections 

I  lie  community  charged  that  the  Government  had  sold  out 
>  Germany  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  special  powers 
tal  had  been  confided  to  the  Central  Government  as  a  mea- 
ire  of  precaution  in  August,  1914.     As  the  result  of  a  revolt 

the  French  and  Italian  members  in  the  Swiss  Congress,  the 
ederal  Government  yielded  to  most  of  the  demands  and  the 
lore  violent  opposition  died  down,  leaving,  however,  in  its 
itin,  a  miasma  of  mutual  suspicion  between  each  section  of  the 
ilingual  Swiss,  which  still  continues.  Some  idea  of  the  in- 
'iisity  of  feeling  aroused  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
litorial  on  the  trial  of  the  colonels  which  appeared  in  the 
agetk  de  Lausanne: 

W  e  do  not  want  to  be  merely  neutral,  we  are  also  anxious  to 
>ep  our  independence  intact.  Our  army  should  be  neither 
"  left  nor  the  right  wing  of  this  or  that  foreign  army.  To 
oept  our  security  from  some  outside  protectorate  were  equal 
felony.  We  want  to  remain  Swiss  and  nothing  else;  to  be 
asters  in  our  own  house.  Until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we 
lOUght  these  principles  were  shared  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ent,  by  our  General  Staff;  in  fact,  we  could  not  imagine  that 
ie  single  Swiss  citizen  could  think  otherwise.  The  Zurich 
tal  oprtied  our  eyes.  We  learned,  alas!  that  our  neutrality 
i*  been  violated  by  the  very  persons  to  whose  keeping  the 
•untry  had  entrusted  it.  Our  loyalty  was  impugned,  our  in- 
'pendence  endangered.  .  .  .  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  national 
isis.  The  independence  of  our  fatherland  and  the  honor  of  oili- 
ng are  at  stake." 


JAPAN   INVITES   US   TO   CHINA 

IT  IS  NO  USE  BLINKING  THE  FACT  that  many 
Japanese  are  inclined  to  look  askance  at  our  activities  in 
China.  The  curious  policy  of  the  European  Powers  in  the 
Far  East  must  have  produced  a  peculiar  psychological  effect 
upon  Orientals,  and  it  seems  difficult  for  them  to  see  American 
activities  in  any  but  a  hostile  light,  for  we  are  brothers  of  the 
Europeans.  Since  our  relations  with  Japan  became  more  or 
less  strained,  thanks  to  the  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Japanese  attitude  toward  our  enterprise  in  China 
has  especially  been  unfortunate. 

With  this  in  view  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the  forceful  editorials 
in  the  Tokyo  Jiji-shimpo  urging  that  American  capital  and  en- 
terprise be  welcomed  in  China. 
The  occasion  for  these  editorials 
in  the  columns  of  this  great  finan- 
cial journal  was  the  New  York 
dispatch  to  the  effect  that  a 
group  of  our  bankers  had  been 
considering  the  advance  of  $30,- 
000,000  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  Jiji-shimpo  suggest- 
that  the  American  bankers  reenter 
the  so-called  five-Power  group, 
from  which  they  withdrew  three 
years  ago  at  the  instance  of  the 
Wilson  Administration.  The  five- 
Power  group,  organized  five  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  Chinese  Government,  consists 
at  present  of  banking  interests 
of  England,  France,  Russia,  Ja- 
pan, and  Germany.  In  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  Europe,  Ger- 
many is,  of  course,  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  this  group,  and  the 
Jiji-shimpo  is  anxious  to  have  us 
come  back  to  our  former  fold 
and  take  Germany's  place.  In 
the  judgment  of  this  Tokyo 
journal,  Germany  is  a  danger- 
ous element  in  the  five-Power 
group,  and  the  present  is,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Great 
Britain,  an  opportune  moment  to  exclude  from  the  financial 
body  such  "an  ambitious  Power  harboring  sinister  designs  upon 
the  Far  East."     The  Jiji  says: 

"China's  most  urgent  need  to-day  is  money,  for  the  country 
is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Under  the  presidency  of  Li 
Yuen  Hung,  the  North  and  the  South  may  come  to  terms,  but 
even  a  united  China  can  not  maintain  peace  and  order  within 
its  borders  unless  it  has  the  wherewithal  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  government  running.  The  bare  cost  of  maintaining  China's 
machinery  of  administration  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000  per 
month.  With  no  fund  forthcoming  from  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  Central  Government  knows  no  means  to  make  the 
ends  meet.  Unless  financial  aid  be  proffered  from  foreign 
sources,  China's  flickering  hope  for  rehabilitation  may  once  again 
come  to  naught  in  the  recurring  storm  of  revolution. 

"The  question  is  where  she  may  look  for  aid.  She  has  been 
struggling  to  borrow  money  from  various  sources,  but  as  long 
as  the  five-Power  group  is  in  existence  foreign  bankers  would 
hesitate  to  advance  any  considerable  sum  without  conferring 
with  that  body.  The  trouble  is  that  the  five-Power  group  is  in 
no  position  to  take  care  of  China's  finances.  Even  England's 
great  resources  have  been  taxed  to  the  straining-point.  Altlio 
-Japan  is  in  a  better  shape,  her  treasury  alone  is  not  capable  of 
supporting  China.  Whither  but  to  the  United  Slates  shall  we 
look  for  immediate  relief  of  our  destitute  neighbor? 

"The  reason  for  America's  withdrawal  from  the  financing 
group  in  China  was  that  she  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  any 
arrangement  which  might  oblige  her.  along  with  the  other  Powers 


THE  'OPEN  DOOR  "1 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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represented  in  that  group,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  China.  If  the  Washington  Government  still  enter- 
tains the  same  view,  American  bankers  would  hesitate  to  join 
hands  with  us.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration will  look  at  the  question  in  a  new  light,  for  without  prompt 
relief  China's  precarious  Government  can  not  become  stable." 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  editorial  the 
Jiji-shimpo  published  another  editorial  welcoming  American 
capital,  not  only  for  financing  the  Chinese  Government,  but  for 
the  development  of  natural  resources  and  other  economic  enter- 
prises in  China.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  journal: 

"The  rapid  progress  of  Ja- 
pan's export  trade  to  China  is 
largely  due  to  the  increase  of 
China's  purchasing  capacity 
stimulated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  capital,  which 
built  railways,  opened  mines, 
and  contributed  in  many  an- 
other way  to  the  economic 
advancement  of  the  country. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
accomplished  by  foreign  capi- 
tal, China's  demand  for  foreign 
goods  would  have  remained 
very  small,  and  our  trade  in 
China  would  never  have  forged 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  it  really  has. 

' '  The  '  open  door '  and  '  equal 
opportunity '  for  all  trading  na- 
tions have  been  our  fixt  policy 
in  China.  Unfortunately,  peo- 
ple have  not  been  lacking  who 
are  so  short-sighted  as  to  fear 
the  competition  of  foreign  capi- 
tal with  our  enterprise  in  China. 
It  can  not  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  our  wisest  course 
lies  in  the  most  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  policy  of  the  open 
door,  and  encouraging  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  capital." 

From  the  Shanghai  National 
Review  we  learn  that  China's 
need  of  money  is  imperative, 
and  this  organ  indorses  the 
Jiji's  invitation  to  American 
financiers  to  enter  the  Chinese 
field.  Writing  on  the  state  of 
Chinese  finances,  it  says: 
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A  SUPPREST  ISSUE. 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt  for  June  28,   1916,   when    the    issue   failed 
to  appear.    The  announcement  runs:    "In  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the   'Mark,'   the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  is  not  allowed  to  appear." 


"Claims  are  coming  in  al- 
ready from  all  quarters.     The  Navy  asks  for  a  couple  of  millions 
of  dollars  before  their  declaration  of  'independence'  can  be  with- 
drawn.    Somebody  in  Canton  demands  five  for  the  disembodi- 
ment of  the  War  Council  at  that  city.      And  so  the  tale  goes  on. 

"For  the  time  being  it  is  the  provinces  which  are  demanding 
money  from  the  capital,  money  which  at  present  the  capital  has 
not  got.  A  total  of  $250,000,000  has  been  mentioned  as  a  sum 
urgently  needed  soon.  How  is  it  to  be  found?  That  is  the  great 
question  of  the  time.  The  Parliament  is  to  meet  shortly.  Pre- 
sumably it  will  require  the  immediate  resumption  of  its  in- 
dividual salaries,  a  source  of  extra  expense,  which  may  easily  be 
met  if,  through  parliamentary  influence,  money  can  be  in- 
duced to  flow  from  the  provinces  instead  of  to  them.  The 
late  Minister  of  Finance  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  China 
can,  with  care,  finance  herself.  We  are  only  too  willing  to 
believe  that  this  is  true,  but  it  is  true  only  under  conditions 
which  hardly  prevail  at  the  present  moment.  Heavy  expenditure 
was  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  monarch: 
heavier  still  has  succeeded  in  preventing  that  object;  and  both 
sides  are  now  presenting  their  claims.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  quicker  the  resumption  of  profitable  trade  and  employment, 
the  quicker  cap  the  country  recover  and  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
its  liabilities.  But  to  assist  in  that,  money  is  needed  promptly, 
and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  a  foreign  loan  can  meet  the 
demand,  and  for  this  negotiations  are  in  progress.*' 


THE   GERMAN   CENSOR   AT   WORK 

A  DDITIONAL  INTEREST  is  lent  to  the  news  that  French 
/-\  and  English  journals  are  no  longer  permitted  to  circulate 
•^-  -^-  in  the  Fatherland  when  we  learn  that  the  most  influen- 
tial daily  in  Berlin,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  has  recently  been  sup- 
prest  three  times.  The  first  occasion,  on  June  28,  is  mysterious, 
as  copies  of  that  issue  wore  entirely  supprest  and  nothing  a{>- 
peared  but  the  single  sheet  which  we  reproduce  on  this  page. 
On  August  1  the   Tageblatt  again  came  into  conflict  with  the 

authorities  for  indorsing  Prince 
von  Wedel's  Peace  Campaign 
in  an  unacceptable  manner. 
The  next  day  the  paper  was 
again  supprest  and  the  censor's 
deputies  destroyed  every  copy 
that  fell  into  their  hands.  A 
few  stray  copies,  however, 
escaped  and  were  carried  into 
neutral  countries.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  offending 
issue  reveals  nothing  that  could 
be  objectionable  to  the  Govern- 
ment except  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Maximilian  Harden, 
the  trenchant  editor  of  the 
Berlin  Zukunft,  who  has  in- 
dulged in  much  frank  criticism 
of  Germany's  conduct  of  the 
war.  Harden' s  views  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  seem  to  havf 
been  the  cause  of  the  Tage- 
blatt's  suppression.  For  somt 
time  past  he  has  run  counter 
to  general  German  opinion  oi 
this  subject  and  has  exprest 
his  views  with  considerable 
force,  and  on  this  occasion  h< 
says: 

"Declarations  that  this  wai 
was  an  inevitable  war,  thai 
Germany  was  forced  into  it  al 
unprepared  and  against  hei 
will,  can  not  be  supports 
except  by  extremist  parti 
zans.  Undoubtedly  the  conflic 
could  have  been  avoided  hat 
the  Government  desired  t< 
avoid  it. 
"Undoubtedly,  too,  it  would  have  been  avoided  had  th 
Reichstag  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  our  rulers  insteat 
of  being  presented  merely  with  a  recital  of  actions  taken  in 
dependently  of  it.  Such  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  th 
proposals  for  a  conference  on  the  Austro-Servian  situation  tha 
Sir  Edward  Grey  made.  They  were  rejected  before  the  Reich? 
tag  had  ever  heard  them. 

"The  Imperial  Chancellor's  statement  in  regard  to  the  re 
grettable  necessity  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  al& 
made  after  the  event.  There  are  among  us  many,  indeed,  wh 
maintain  that  the  Reichstag  should  have  been  consulted  befor 
issuing  the  declaration  of  war.  If  that  was  impracticable,  a 
least  advice  should  have  been  taken  from  men  like  Prince  vo 
Biilow,  whose  long  experience  and  profound  acquaintance  wit 
the  ways  of  diplomacy  might  perhaps  have  discovered  a  way  t 
stop  the  war-chariot  from  dashing  us  into  the  abyss. 

"Prince  yon  Salm  has  declared  in  Der  Tag  that  Germany  wi 
have  lost  the  war  if,  as  the  price  of  victory,  she  has  not  made  hei 
self  master  of  the  coast  of  Flanders.  The  German  Army  hopt 
for  laurels  other  than  these.  Its  victory  does  not  depend  upo 
the  realization  of  the  dream  of  any  such  annexation. 

"Now  that  the  terrible  events  have  occurred  that  have  foi 
ever    erased    those   misleading   words,    'the   glory   of  war, 
becomes  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  theory  that  any  war 
unavoidable." 


WATCH   YOUR   WEIGHTS! 


HOW  MANY  HOUSEKEEPERS  who  order  their  food- 
Bupplies  by  the  pound  or  the  quart  take  any  pains 
to  find  out  whether  they  get  the  full  amount  for  which 
t  hey  pay?  When  a  man  buys  a  farm  at  so  much  per  acre  he 
.■quires  evidence  of  an  accurate  survey  if  he  does  not  make  one 
himself.  Cities  employ  in- 
spectors to  verify  weights 
and  measures,  but  these  can 
earcely  accompany  the 
grocer's  or  butcher's  boy  to 
the  kitchen-door  and  see 
that  he  delivers  precisely 
the  the  pounds  or  the  two 
pecks  that  were  ordered. 
<  oinmissioner  Joseph  Harti- 
gan,  who  safeguards  New 
York's  weights  and  mea- 
sures, complains  that  the 
average  housekeeper  does 
no1  even  trouble  to  order  by 
standard  quantities.  "Send 
me  a  basket  of  potatoes,  a 
jar  of  bacon,  a  glass  of  jelly, 
and    ten    cents'    worth    of 

schweitzer  cheese,"  she  cheerily  instructs  her  grocer.  Except 
ii  rare  cases,  she  is  not  concerned  as  to  the  exact  cost  and  weight 
i)l  any  of  these  commodities.  The  grocer  can  send  her  light 
weight,  or  he  can  charge  a  penny  or  two  more  and  she  never 
'•mows  the  difference.  This  type  of  buyer,  says  Commissioner 
rlartigan,  puts  a  direct  premium  on  dishonesty.  In  his  article, 
which  he  contributes  to  The  Fort  cast  (New  York,  August), 
under  the  title  "Check  Up  on  Your  Tradesman,"  he  goes  on  to 
'ay,  among  other  things: 


TYPES  OF  FALSE  MEASURES. 

Have  you  ever  bought  chestnuts  and  been  surprized  to  And  how  the 
nickel's  worth  seemed  to  shrink  when  the  vender  had  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  his  measure  into  the  paper  bag  ? 


"The    fact     that    his 
town,    city,    or     state 
maintains  a  department 
providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  weights  and  mea- 
sures   often    gives    the 
Hirchaser  a  false  sense 
>f  security,     lie  is  usu- 
illy  content  to  take  the 
asiest  course  and  shift 
In  responsibility  of  get- 
ing   an    honest     return 
or    his    money    to    the 
oca!  weights  and  mea- 
sures inspector.     When 
i  is  remembered,  how- 
■ver,  that  no  city  main- 
ainsa  force  sufficiently 
urge  to  cover  all  retail 
stablishments.il  is  easy 
o  see  that   a   Depart- 
"""I    Of    Weights    and 
Measures     is     of      little 

'omparative  importance 
inless  hacked  by  the 
'I'inyof  housewives  who 
lo  the  actual  purchasing 
,r  the  community.  Un- 
il  every  housewife 
'hecks  up  as  a  matter 
>f  routine  on  the  goods 
he    receives,    there    is 


Pictures  iiy  courtesy  of  "The  Forecast." 

A  FACT  TO  KEEP  IX  MIXD. 
..    Did  you  know  itiat  there  is  a  difference  of  about  15  per  cent,  between  the  standard 
liquid  and  dry  measures?    The  practise  of  using  liquid  for  dry  measures  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  tli"  sale  of  peanuts,  beans,  and  seeds.    Look  out  for  It. 


little  hope  of  bringing  about  a  reform  in  this  matter.  The 
weights  and  measures  official  may  cajole  or  frighten  or  hah- 
into  court  an  offender  here  or  there,  but,  after  all,  the  purchas- 
ing public,  with  their  silent  vote,  are  more  powerful  than  any 
judge- on  the  bench.  The  way  to  do  away  with  crookedness  in 
merchandising  is  to  put  the  crooks  out  of  business  by  patroniz- 
ing only  reliable  men.  People 
do  not  knowingly  let  them- 
selves get  cheated.  It  is 
either  because  they  place  too 
much  confidence  in  the  seller, 
or  they  are  careless.  Once 
the  people  know  who  is  do- 
ing the  cheating,  they  take 
their  own  most  powerful 
way  of  punishing  him — they 
refuse  to  do    business    with 

him 

'To  accomplish  this  re- 
sult .  .  .  the  housewife  must 
be  willing  to  do  two  things: 
First,  she  must  take  the 
trouble  to  check  up  on  her 
tradesmen;  and,  secondly, 
when  she  finds  things  wrong, 
she  must  find  out  who  is  the 
official  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  in  her  district, 
and  get  in  touch  with  him. 
.  .  .  Often  a  good  way  to 
make  the  contact  is  to  invite  one's  inspector  to  give  a  demon- 
stration and  talk  before  some  club,  church  gild,  or  other  organi- 
zation. The  discussion  and  interchange  of  view-points  which 
are  bound  to  follow  will  dispel  that  curious  barrier  which  often 
exists  between  the  official  and  the  'public'  and  will  make 
both  sides  realize  that  they  are  just  every-day  people,  working 
together  in  a  common  cause." 

No  kitchen,  Mr.  Hartigan  asserts,  is  complete  without  a  good 
household  scale  and  a  set  of  accurate  dry  and    liquid  measures. 

If  the  merchant  knows 
that  the  housewife  is 
checking  up  her  pur- 
chases  he  will  be  careful 
to  give  her  fair  measure. 
He  suggests  that  the 
children  be  allowed  to 
"play  store"  with  tin- 
scale  and  the  measures, 
being  careful  to  see  that 
they  really  understand 
them.  It  is  even  better 
to  make  them  definitely 
responsible  for  as  much 
of  the  actual  work  of 
checking  as  is  feasible. 
He  says: 

"In  a  day  when  tin- 
most  crying  educational 
need,  according  to  ex- 
perts along  that  line.  i> 
for  a  correlation  of  work 
in  school  and  home,  this 
ta>k  offers  an  ideal 
mean-  of  helping  to 
bridge  the  gap.  More- 
over, the  same  experts 
tell  us  that  the  old- 
fashioned  home  chore. 
suited     to     the    child's 
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ability  and  needs,  was  one  of  the  things  that  helped  to  give  the 
older  generation  that  moral  poise  and  stability  which  it  is  our 
aim  to  cultivate  in  the  citizens  of  the  future.  The  modern  city 
apartment  may  not  offer  faculties  for  shoveling  snow  or  driving 
the  cows  to  pasture,  but  here  at  least  is  one  small  task  which 
will  cultivate  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  train  the  child  to 
meet  present  economic  conditions 

"Altho  many  of  the  grosser  methods  of  cheating  have  been 
eliminated  in  communities  which  maintain  an  active  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  country  at  large.  Standard  measures  are  often  purposely 
dented  and  battered,  and  their  sides  cut  down,  in  order  to 
diminish  their  normal  capacity.  False-bottomed  dry  and  liquid 
measures  are  still  common  in  many  sections.  It  is  also  a  com- 
mon practise  for  pedlers,  when  measuring  potatoes,  apples,  and 
onions,  to  leave  a  few  of  the  vegetables  in  the  bottom  of  the  mea- 
sure when  emptying  it  out.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  the  custom  of 
buying  by  weight  instead  of  by  dry  measure  will  become  univer- 
sally estabUshed 

"Moreover,  many  purchasers  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
liquid  measures  are  about  15  per  cent,  smaller  than  correspond- 
ing dry  measures.  The  practise  of  selling  dry  commodities  by 
liquid  measure  is  fraudulent,  and  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
sale  of  peanuts,  beans,  and  peas.  Here,  too,  the  custom  of  selling 
by  weight  instead  of  by  measure  will  prove  beneficial. 

"Altho  the  convenience  of  the  telephone  offers  a  temptation  to 
the  busy  housewife  to  transact  much  of  her  ordering  over  the  wire, 
the  careful  purchaser  will  not  ordinarily  use  it  except  for  the 
ordering  of  either  package  or  staple  goods.  It  appears  that  goods 
ordered  over  the  telephone  are  more  likely  to  be  short  in  weight 
than  those  ordered  in  person  at  the  market,  for  it  seems  that  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  is  to  give  the  more  careful 
service  to  those  who  shop  in  person 

"A  computing  scale  which  has  a  mechanical  adding  device, 
and  which  tells  the  seller  automatically  how  much  the  com- 
modity should  cost  at  every  price  per  pound,  is  often  used  by 
merchants.  In  many  instances  this  type  of  scale  is  set  some- 
where behind  the  counter,  so  far  away  that  the  weighing  plat- 
form is  almost  out  of  view,  and  unless  one  watches  very  carefully 
while  meat  or  other  food  is  being  weighed,  if  the  merchant  is  dis- 
honest, he  will  have  a  knife-point  bearing  upon  the  platform  of  the 
scale,  or  will  in  some  other  manner  put  a  pressure  upon  it,  thus 
adding  to  the  weight  of  the  commodity 

"The  face  of  every  scale  should  be  in  plain  sight  of  the  cus- 
tomer. Where  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  cause  for  suspecting 
the  merchant.  Every  customer  should  insist  on  seeing  the 
figures  on  the  scale  clearly,  and  should  not  take  the  merchant's 
word  for  the  money  value,  but  should  figure  out  for  herself  the 
^ost  of  the  pounds  and  ounces  she  is  getting.  One  of  the  practises 
which  weights  and  measures  inspectors  find  most  common  to-day 
is  the  tradesman's  practise  of  weighing  correctly,  but  calling  out 
a  wrong  total  cost.  This  total  may  average  only  a  cent  or  two 
on  a  purchase,  but  during  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  week  these 
dishonest  pennies  amount  to  a  large  total. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  this  matter  of  insisting  on  just 
weight  and  price  is  a  one  of  business  principle,  and  not  a 
matter  of  personal  whim.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  general 
standard  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  tradesmen,  purchasers,  and 
official  inspectors  must  work  together.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  up  to  the  purchaser.  If  she  is  in- 
different, there  is  bound  to  be  indifference  and  carelessness  all 
along  the  line." 


PUNISHED    FOR    PROMISING    THE    IMPOSSIBLE  —  The 

Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  has  revoked  a 
physician's  license  for  undertaking,  for  a  fee,  to  cure  an  incur- 
able disease.     Says  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  August  5): 

"On  appeal,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
words  'incurable  disease'  [in  the  statute]  .  .  .  defining  'unpro- 
fessional conduct'  of  a  physician  as  'the  obtaining  of  any  fee, 
or  the  assurance  that  an  incurable  disease  can  be  permanently 
eured,'  mean  any  disease  which  has  reached  an  incurable  stage 
in  the  patient  afflicted  therewith,  according  to  the  then  general 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  medical  profession.  A  document  was 
introduced  in  evidence  headed,  'Absolute  Guaranty,'  in  which 
the  defendant  agreed  to  refund  all  moneys  paid  by  the  patient 
should  the  latter  fail  to  receive  a  complete  cure  by  the  treatment, 
and  the  patient  agreed  to  follow  the  defendant's  directions  through 
a  period  sufficient  as  deemed  by  tho  defendant  to  effect  a  com- 
plete   cure;   failing  his    following    the    directions  so  given,  the 


agreement  to  become  null  and  void.  The  defendant  claimed  this 
was  not  a  guaranty  of  cure,  but  only  a  guaranty  to  refund  the 
fee  in  the  event  the  treatment  proved  unsuccessful.  The  court 
considered  this  contract  to  be  a  mere  subterfuge,  probably  drawn 
to  protect  the  defendant  in  such  proceedings ;  and  that  it  in  effect 
held  out  to  the  patient  an  assurance  of  a  permanent  cure." 


SERVICE   FROM   IMBECILES 

WHY  NOT  EMPLOY  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  upoB 
public  works  in  unskilled  labor?  Many  mental  weak- 
lings are  physically  able,  and  manual  labor  would  be 
both  more  healthful  and  more  agreeable  than  enforced  idleness. 
This  suggestion  is  made  in  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  August; 
by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jacobson,  who  adds,  somewhat  cynically,  that 
the  feeble-minded  would  also  make  good  soldiers.  Both  for 
civic  and  for  military  manual  labor  he  considers  them  much 
more  available  than  the  large  apes,  whose  employment  in  this 
way  has  been  suggested.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  separate  tlu 
serious  from  the  ironic  in  these  various  outpourings,  some  ol 
which  seem  to  be  inspired  by  pacifists  with  a  passion  for  th< 
indirect.     Dr.  Jacobson's  own  words  are  as  follows: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  a  prominent  metropolitan  daily,  in  it 
Sunday  magazine  section,  had  a  most  interesting  article  on  thi 
breeding  and  training  of  anthropoid  apes  with  the  aim  of  usinj 
them  to  supplant  human  labor  of  the  most  arduous  and  leas 
skilful  sort.  The  practicability  of  the  scheme  was  quite  con 
vincingly  established,  a  number  of  scientists  indorsing  it.  Ther 
were  even  interviews  in  the  course  of  the  article  with  well-know 
clergymen  in  which  their  opinions  were  sought  and  exprest  wit 
respect  to  the  moral  implications  and  considerations.  Certai 
medical  aspects  were  taken  into  account. 

"It  would  seem  timely  to  suggest  the  utilization  of  the  anthrc 
poids  as  substitutes  for  human  soldiery.  Why  not  let  thei 
fight  our  battles  for  us?  There  would  be  something  more  fr 
ting  about  military  shambles  under  the  auspices  of  apes  tha 
under  those  of  men.     Prepare!     Prepare!  !     Prepare!  !  ! 

"A  cynic  friend  thinks  that  the  scheme  applied  to  militar 
matters  is  unnecessary,  since  the  war  in  Europe  seems  to  1 
carried  on  with  all  the  elan  and  frightfulness  that  one  coul 
expect  of  manlike  apes.  Why,  he  asks,  substitute  manlil 
apes  for  apelike  men? 

' '  The  feeble-minded  are  said  to  be  great  breeders.  Why  n< 
take  advantage  of  the  fact? 

"We  think  of  the  reproduction  of  the  unfit  as  a  most  unfo 
tunate  social  matter.  It  would  be  a  fortunate  matter  if  ^ 
handled  the  problem  as  it  could  and  should  be  handled. 

"We  succeed  in  holding  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  t 
feeble-minded  under  control;    most  of  them  are  reproducing 
a  great  rate.     So  far  as  we  know,  the  sterilizing  scheme  has  n 
been  carried  out  on  any  scale  worth  talking  about. 

"What  society  should  insure  is  that  no  feeble-minded  pers^ 
should  mate  with  a  normal  human  being.  But  the  feeble-mind 
should  be  drafted  for  the  service  of  the  State  and  reproducti 
among  themselves  encouraged. 

"The  feeble-minded  should  be  employed  upon  great  pub 
works  and  upon  all  civic  undertakings  not  requiring  skill.  Roe 
building  is  a  type  of  the  work  that  they  could  do. 

"Such  employment  would  be  more  healthful  for  them  th 
moping  around  institutions  of  the  familiar  sort. 

"This  scheme  appeals  to  us  as  even  more  rational  than  t 
proposal   to   breed   and   train   anthropoids   for   similar  servi 
So   far  as   moral   considerations   are   concerned,   much  can 
said  pro  and  con.     Would  such  a  system  be  a  slavery?     Woil 
the  employment  of  the  anthropoids  be  revolting  to  the  moj 
sense?     Is  an  anthropoid  any  more  objectionable,  'personal! 
than  a  low-grade  imbecile?     Many  questions  come  to  mind. 

"The  same  thought  arises  in  connection  with  the  feec- 
minded  as  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  manlike  apes  W 
respect  to  their  utilization  in  warfare. 

"For  the  brutish  side  of  war  it  would  seem  eminently  m> 
fitting  that  we  employ  apes,  or  the  feeble-minded,  or  ba. 
rather  than  normal  men.  Under  the  leadership  of  men  trahi 
in  the  management  of  such  cohorts,  a  high  degree  of  efficieiv 
would  be  attainable,  and  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  normal  hun » 
beings  averted.  An  enlightened  selfishness  dictates  some  siJ 
policy.  If  we  must  have  war  let  us  set  only  the  beasts  i' 
subnormal  men  upon  each  other. 
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"Bismarck  said  that  if  soldiers  were  thinking  men  they: 
would  not  be  fighting  men.  If  men  who  don't  think  or  caD't 
think  make  the  best  soldiers,  why  wouldn't  the  feeble-minded 
make  ideal  soldiers?  And  thirteen  dollars  a  month  would  secure 
just  about  the  right  kind  of  material. 

"Finally,  England's  intensive  utilization  in  a  military  way 
at  the  present  time  of  the  populations  of  her  criminal  institutions 
affords  further  food  for  thought." 


HE  GROWING  WEAKNESS  OF  OLD  AGE 

A  LTHO  THE  STATE  of  public  health  is  on  the  whole  far 
J-—\  better  than  it  was  in  former  times,  owing  to  the  steady 
•A-  -*-  advance  of  our  knowledge"  of  hygiene  and  our  skill  in 
>ractical  sanitation,  the  improvement  affects  very  largely  only 
routh  and  middle  age.  There  are  grounds 
or  believing  that  our  old  people  are  not  as 
trong  and  well  as  they  used  to  be,  that 
heir  death-rate  is  increasing,  and  that  their 
:xpectation  of  life  has  shortened.  The  im- 
>rovement  in  both  these  respects  in  the 
arlier  years  of  life  has  hidden  this  fact  in 
'atistics  in  which  the  proper  analysis  of 
>oriods  of  life  has  not  been  made.  Such  an 
nalysis  is  attempted  in  Science  (New  York, 
uly  7),  by  C.  H.  Forsyth,  of  the  University 
f  Michigan,  who  writes: 

"  It  is  generally  suspected  among  a  limited 

roup  of  scientific  men  that,  altho  we  seem 

[)  be  improving  in  matters  of  health,  we  are 

oing  so  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  at  the 

iore  advanced  ages. 
"We    have    certainly    improved    on    the 

hole,  for  the  area  in  the  United  States  from 

Inch  acceptable  records  in  mortality  statis- 
ts are  received  annually  (the  registration 

rea)  has, within  the  past  decade  (1900-1910), 

oubled  in  the  number  of  States  included, 

Itho  it  is  still  no  more  than  half  of  the  total 

umber  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  the 

lame  of  such  great  States  as  Illinois,  Iowa, 

ansas,  Nebraska,  etc.     That  mortality  con- 

itions  have  improved  in  the  neighborhood 
the  age  of  birth,  and,  in  fact,  at  all  the 

irlier  ages,  is  so  well  established  that  it 

M>ds  no  comment.     Also,  the  general  death- 

ite  in  this  country  has  decreased  more  in 

te  past  decade  (2.6)  than  in  the  previous 

vo  decades  taken  together  (2.2). 
"But  all  this  improvement  is  too  deceiv- 
k;  it  covers  up  the  fact  that  in  some  re- 
lets we  are  worse  off  now  than  we  were  twenty  years  or  more 
JO.  Stated  concretely,  we  expect  to  show  in  this  paper  that 
dividuals  between  the  ages  of  about  50  and  75  do  not,  on  the 
•  rage,  live  as  long  now  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago;  and  the 
tent  of  this  retrogression  is  increasing.  We  shall  refer  to  this 
'riod  or  interval  of  ages  as  the  Period  of  Retrogression. 
"We  hope  to  point  out  also  slight  indications  of  tendencies  to 
ome  back'  at  the  still  more  advanced  ages,  say  from  75  on. 
hat  the  individuals  at  these  extreme  ages  are  'coming  back' 
"ins  pretty  firmly  indicated  by  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
it  not  only  is  the  'come  back'  small,  but  it  is  also  manifested 
ages  where  statistical  data  are  faulty;  hence  we  recommend 
at  these  indications  be  held  in  abeyance  until  they  are  more 
uvrly  verified  by  other  investigations  of  similar  nature." 

Ordinary  tables  of  statistics,  Mr.  Forsyth  tells  us,  are  prac- 
■illv  useless  for  the  purposes  of  this  kind  of  investigation, 
tilizing  a  method  explained  recently  by  the  English  statistician 
u  actuary,  Mr.  deorge  King,  of  constructing  abridged  mor- 
lity  tables,  the  writer  has  constructed  and  reproduces  in  his 
Hole  a  number  of  tables  which  he  believes  bring  out  clearly 
1  I'onclusions  indicated  above.  We  have  room  here  for  only 
i  '>wn  amplification  of  these  conclusions.     Says  Mr.  Forsyth: 

"Summarizing  the  results  indicated  by   the  table  of  death- 
tes,  mortality  conditions  seem  to  have  been  improved  at  ages 


C.  H.  FORSYTH, 

Who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  death-rate  amoug  the  young 
is  decreasing,  among  people  between 
50  and  75  it  is  higher  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 


below  00  during  the  two  decades,  1890-1900  and  1900-1910, 
among  both  the  males  and  the  females,  steadily  so  among  the 
females,  but  not  so  much  so  among  the  males.  At  ages  60  and 
above,  both  males  and  females  seem  to  have  retrogressed,  par- 
ticularly the  males,  whose  period  of  retrogression  during  the 
decade  1900-1910  began  as  far  back  as  age  45.  This  period  of 
retrogression  among  death-rates  for  both  sexes  continues  steadily 
toward  the  last  ages  of  human  life.  .  .  .  The  period  of  retro- 
gression among  the  expectations  of  life  of  the  males  is  seen  to 
begin  about  age  50  in  the  decade  1890-1900,  and  about  age 
30  in  the  decade  1900-1910. 

"That  the  initial  ages  of  the  period  of  retrogression  in  both 
decades  precede  the  corresponding  ages  in  the  table  of  death- 
rates  from  10  to  15  years  is  what  might  be  expected  and  is  really 
quite  important  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  retrogression 
in  death-rates  at  any  period  of  ages  will  affect  the  expectation  of 
life  of  all  those  living  at  any  earlier  ages." 

The  tendency  to  "come  back"  at  very  ad- 
vanced ages,  showing  that  if  one  lives  to  65 
or  so  he  may  be  in  greater  expectation  of 
life  than  was  formerly  the  case,  is  adverted 
to  again  by  the  writer,  who  thinks  that  we 
may  possibly  see  in  it  a  sign  of  reversion 
to  a  better  state  of  things.  He  says  in 
conclusion: 

"  In  this  paper  we  have  pointed  out  a  great 
field  for  work;  we  have  pointed  out  the  exact 
location  of  a  serious  problem.  It  still  remains 
for  others  to  diagnose  the  trouble,  and. that 
task  might  well  be  left  to  those  familiar  with 
the  diseases  operative  at  the  ages  covered  by 
this  period  of  retrogression.  However,  we 
dare  suggest  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a  peculiar  state  of  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  can  be  over- 
come best  by  a  systematic  plan  of  education 
along  lines  of  elementary  hygiene. 

"Every  one  knows  that  few  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  60  take  any 
constructive  forethought  for  their  physical 

welfare 

"One  of  the  best  ways  to  arouse  interest 
in  practical  hygiene  would  be  through  the 
organization  of  a  National  Health  League, 
which  would  hope  ultimately  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative organization  in  every  large  com- 
munity. It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  a 
body  to  encourage  right  living  among  its 
members  and  all  individuals  associated  with 
them.  This  work  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  systematic  and  regular  program  of 
study  and  discussion.  For  local  organiza- 
tions, made  up  of  individuals  who  insist  they  are  too  busy  to 
make  a  personal  study  of  the  subject,  practical  lectures  could 
be  arranged  at  regular  intervals,  calculated  to  keep  interest 
aroused.  The  lecturers  could  be  obtained  among  broad-minded 
and  altruistic  physicians,  or  the  faculty  of  the  State  university. 
The  central  organization,  whether  State  or  national,  could  em- 
ploy a  part  of  its" time  and  energy  in  no  better  way  than  in  pro- 
viding a  complete  corps  of  efficient  lecturers  who  could  answer 
the  call  to  some  local  organization." 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  EARTHQUAKES  —  A  California  cor- 
respondent of  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York.  August  15). 
sending  some  views  of  repaired  buildings  damaged  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  earthquake  last  summer,  urges  thai  the  technical 
press  continue  its  efforts  to  arouse  those  in  earthquake  /.ones  to 
the  need  of  earthquake  preparedness  —  preparedness,  "both 
mentally  and  structurally."  he  says  in  the  paper  just  named: 

"He  lists  the  shocks  of  the  last  half-year,  and  adds  that  the 
California  papers  (as  usual)  said  nothing  about  them.  Presum- 
ably they  fear  that  notice  might  discourage  immigration  and 
the  tourist  traffic.  Earthquake  preparedness  is  not  different  in 
its  essentials  from  military  preparedness.  It  requires  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be  met,  and  the  provision  of 
means  for  meeting  them.     As  to  knowledge  of  conditions  the 
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chief  lack  .  .  .  is  an  accurate  location  of  the  faults.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  people  of  California  and  the  large  corporations  (who 
are  particularly  able  to  help)  are  not  cooperating  in  this  work. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  geological  pacifists.  Once  the  faults  are 
located,  special  provision  can  be  made  for  the  repair  of  struc- 
tures that  must  cross  them  and  can  not  be  located  otherwise. 
As  to  types  of  structures,  such  as  buildings,  not  crossing  the 
fault,  the  precautions  are  few  and  simple.  Above  all,  tho,  the 
faults  need  to  be  located  accurately,  and  in  this  work  the  engi- 
neers in  earthquake  zones  should  lend  every  assistance." 


KEEP   CLEAN,    CAMPERS! 

OF  ALL  PESTIFEROUS  PLACES,  an  unsanitary  camp 
is  doubtless  the  worst.  If  one  is  naturally  unclean  he 
had  better  stay  at  home  hi  the  city,  where  the  health 
authorities  will  keep  him  in  order.  Isolation  in  the  woods  will 
emphasize  the  deadly  results  of  his  untidiness — not  minimize 
them.  These  facts  are  dwelt  upon  by  Paul  Pierce  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Table  Talk,  the  National  Food  Magazine  (August). 
Mr.  Pierce  begs  his  readers  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  fresh  air  and  the  absence  of  crowds  will  make  up  for 
lack  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Disease,  he  warns  us,  is  more 
likely  to  lurk  in  free  waters  which  sparkle  and  charm  in  the 
sunlight  than  in  the  officially  inspected  water  piped  into  the 
city  dwelling.  Every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  about  city 
water,  but  few  are  the  summer  resorts  and  camps  which  pro- 
vide for  inspection  and  protection.     He  goes  on: 

"Somewhere  above  your  camp,  other  campers — less  thought- 
ful of  the  rights  of  others  than  yourself — may  be  using  these 
running  waters  as  sewers.  .  .  .  Epidemics  in  cities  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  miles  away  have  been  traced  to  careless 
campers  who  polluted  the  stream.  We  all  know  that  one  of 
the  great  health-problems  of  war,  or  of  construction  work,  is 
the  care  of  men  in  the  big  camps.  Here  it  is  that  plague  breaks 
out.  Here  lies  the  great  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer.  In  one 
construction-camp  of  two  thousand  men  every  tenth  man  had 
typhoid  fever,  and  every  third  man  died.  The  cause  was  the 
pollution  of  the  drinking-water. 

"Your  first  danger,  summer  camper,  is  water.  You  cannot 
afford  to  camp  where  there  is  not  a  good  domestic  water-supply. 
To  be  doubly  sure,  have  your  bottled  table-water  shipped  to 
you  in  camp,  and  take  your  teakettle  with  its  spirit-lamp  along, 
to  boil  any  local  spring  or  well-water  you  must  drink.  .  .  . 
Filters  are  many  and  made  portable,  so  that  you  can  easily 
supply  your  own  equipment  for  safe  drinking-water.  Children 
should  be  taught  not  to  drink  from  unknown  springs,  nor  to  stop 
at  old  wells  along  the  way  and  drink  from  public  cups.  .  .  . 
Teach  them  it  is  safer  to  use  the  waters  of  a  spring  or  well  to 
bathe  one's  face  and  hands  in  when  tired  and  warm,  and 
to  eat  fresh  fruit  to  relieve  the  thirst  until  they  reach  home  in 
the  evening 

"Side  by  side  with  the  water  goes  the  milk-supply.  In  the 
city,  boards  of  health  protect  your  milk-supply  from  dairy  herd 
to  you.  In  the  country  it  is  up  to  you  to  secure  milk  from 
clean  herds  cared  for  in  clean  dairies.  .  .  .  You  need  no  outside 
help  to  point  out  dirty  cows  kept  in  dirty  barns  and  barnyards 
by  dirty  people.  You  know  the  danger  of  taking  milk  from  a 
place  where  there  is  sickness.  Happen  round  at  milking-time 
and  you  can  tell  all  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  hands  and  clothes 
of  the  milker,  if  the  cows  look  clean  and  healthy,  or  if  they  are 
thin,  dirty,  and  show  evidence  of  lack  of  care.  .  .  .  You  are  safer 
using  a  good  brand  of  canned  milk  than  using  dirty  fresh  milk 
or  butter  made  therefrom. 

"Danger,  too,  lurks  in  ice  taken  from  germ-laden  ponds. 
The  festive  microbe  is  not  always  killed  by  the  freezing  process. 
This  will  not  interfere  with  your  using  the  natural  ice.  It  is 
only  to  warn  you  to  cool  things  on  the  ice,  and  not  by  putting 
the  ice  in  them.  .  .  .  And  right  here  is  an  excellent  place  to 
warn  you  of  the  usual  country  ice-cream  parlor  and  soda-water 
counters.  Ice-cream  made  in  dirty,  rusty  freezers  from  tainted 
milk  may  not  kill  you  and  your  family,  but  it  is  likely  to  make 
you  pretty  ill .  Soda-water  drunk  from  dirty  glasses  rinsed  in  dirty 
water  and  wiped  on  a  dirty  towel  cannot  be  called  a  healthful 
beverage."' 

Next  in  importance  to  pun    water  and  pure  milk  Mr.  Pierce 
places   screens.     Mosquito-netting   is    inexpensive,   and    adjurs- 


table  screens  for  the  windows  of  a  summer  boarding-house  are 
a  good  investment.  Both  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  disease- 
carriers,  and  should  be  guarded  against  by  keeping  all  food, 
cooked  and  uncooked,  covered.     He  concludes: 

"But  there  is  still  more  to  summer-resort  food-hygiene.  Eat 
only  clean  *foods.  Have  a  small  scrubbing-brush  with  which 
you  can  send)  vegetables.  Wash  all  fruits  before  using.  They 
collect  just  as  much  dust  and  dirt  hanging  on  trees  or  on  bushes 
as  they  do  on  city  fruit-stands.  Lettuce  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  searched  for  insects.  Cases  of  typhoid  are  said  to 
have  originated  from  eating  lettuce  which  was  not  washed  free 
of  impurities.  All  greens  should  be  washed  through  several 
waters.  In  seeking  a  summer-boarding  place,  give  a  little 
thought  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen,  food-storage  places,  and 
the  family  and  employees.  These  are  equally  important  with  the 
scenery,  tennis-courts,  golf-links,  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  work  wonders  in  the  way  of  reforming 
our  summer  boarding-places  all  at  once.  If  all  summer-resort 
visitors  and  campers,  however,  insist  on  food  cleanliness  and 
observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  if  W6  give 
our  preference  to  places  under  official  health  inspection,  we  may 
hope  that  the  country  soon  will  take  the  hint  and  conform  to 
the  health  rules  by  which  cities  keep  well." 


NON-CORRODIBLE   METALS 

HITHERTO,  for  vessels  intended  to  resist  the  action  of 
acids,  pottery,  stoneware,  glass,  or  some  similar  min- 
eral compound  has  been  imperative.  All  these  are 
usually  brittle,  but  metal  vessels  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  metals  are  so  easily  eaten  by  acids.  Attempts  to 
produce  an  alloy  that  shall  be  acid-proof  have  been  numerous 
of  late  years,  but  none  has  been  satisfactory  until  the  invention, 
about  1912,  of  alloys  of  silicon  and  iron.  Among  these  we  now 
have  duriron,  tantiron,  ironac,  and  other  alloys,  which  seem 
to  fill  the  bill.  Says  W.  C.  Carnell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  writes 
in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  July  27)  on  these  new  substitutes 
for  stoneware: 

"Silicon-iron  alloys,  as  put  out  under  the  above  names,  are 
Aery  resisting  to  all  strengths  of  sulfuric  acid,  and  apparatus, 
made  of  this  alloy,  is  used  in  all  forms  of  concentrating  vessels 
and  cooling  devices  for  the  eoncentration  of  this  acid.  .  .  .  For 
sulfuric-acid  concentration,  the  alloy  is  durable  and  the  break- 
age is  very  small.  A  plant,properly  handled,  will  run  for  months 
without  a  shut-down.  The  success  of  the  modern  tower  system 
for  concentrating  sulfuric  acid  has  been  due  largely  to  the  use 
of  pipes  and  fittings  made  of  this  alloy. 

"Silicon-iron  alloy  castings  have  extensively  replaced  stone- 
ware parts  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid.  Early  in  1915 
the  demand  for  nitric  acid  increased  to  enormous  proportions; 
extensions  to  old  nitric  acid  plants  and  the  erection  of  new 
and  larger  plants  were  immediately  demanded.  The  capacities 
of  the  stoneware  factories  of  the  country  were  soon  taxed  to 
their  limit.  Deliveries  could  not  be  made  under  six  month?, 
if  at  all;  had  the  production  of  nitric  acid  been  dependent 
upon  stoneware  as  it. was  a  few  years  ago,  the  production  of 
nitric  acid  would  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  story 
of  the  Great  War  would  probably  be  different. 

"The  silicon-iron  alloy  is  resistant  to  nitric  acid  of  various 
strengths.  It  can  be  cast  into  all  the  various  forms  required 
for  nitric -acid  apparatus.  Castings  can  be  made  as  readily 
and  as  quickly  as  can  those  made  of  cast  iron.  Here  was  the 
ideal  substitute  for  stoneware.  Necessity  compelled  its  use,  and 
to-day  it  has  largely  superseded  stoneware  for  nitric -acid 
production 

"A  bar  of  duriron  was  compared  with  a  bar  of  equal  size 
of  the  best  grade  of  chemical  pottery,  under  equal  conditions, 
the  earthenware-test  bar  broke  so  quickly  that  the  testing- 
machine  gage  did  not  record  any  pressure.  The  duriron  bai 
broke  under  a  load  of  1,000  pounds.  By  using  a  suspended 
vessel  on  an  earthenware  bar,  and  gradually  loading  it  witl 
small  pieces  of  metal  and  sand,  a  breaking-test  of  100  pounds 
was  obtained  for  the  earthenware  bar 

"While  there  is  still  opportunity  for  improvement  and  whil< 
there  is  much  more  to  be  desired  in  an  acid-resisting  materia 
out  of  which  to  construct  apparatus  for  the  acid  industry,  ye 
the  silicon-iron  alloy  or  silicido  of  iron,  as  it  has  been  called,  ha: 
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proved  a  boon  to  the  acid  industry,  and  without  which  many 
things  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

"Jt  is  more  efficient  than  stoneware.  At  best,  chemical 
stoneware,  if  made  properly,  should  take  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
for  its  production.  Castings  of  (his  alloy  can  be  made  and 
delivered  in  the  same  time  it  takes  to  make  castings  out  of 
cast  iron. 

"The  limitation  to  castings  of  this  alloy  are  shop  and  foundry 
limitations  only.  One  company  has  a  foundry  with  a  furnace 
capacity  of  seventy-two  tons  per  day.  To-day,  thousands  of 
ions  of  castings,  made  of  this  alloy,  are  in  use.  It  is  finding 
its  way  into  all  branches  of  the  chemical  industry.  Since 
its  introduction,  new  chemical  processes  have 
been  started  which  were  impossible  before 
because  of  lack  of  suitable  apparatus. 

"Silicon-iron  alloys  are  being  improved 
rapidly,  and  the  time  does  not  seem  far  dis- 
tant when  all  sorts  of  vessels  will  be  made  of 
this,  or  a  similar  alloy,  that  will  give  to  the 
chemical  industry  the  ideal  non-corrosive 
material  that  may  be  fabricated  into  all  the 
shapes  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  the  industry." 


LIFE-SAVING   MACHINES 

A  FTER  A  STUDY  of  the  various  types 
/-\  of  mechanical  devices  for  resuscita- 
^~  -^-  tion  from  electric  shock,  drowning, 
and  asphyxiation  by  gas,  Prof.  Yandell  Hen- 
derson, of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  con- 
cludes that  tho  each  has  certain  advantages, 
ihe  use  of  the  hands  by  a  properly  trained 
person  is  much  more  effective  than  any  of 
them.  All  of  them,  he  notes,  furnish  simply 
means  of  supplying  artificial  respiration. 
They  will  not  restore  the  heart-beat  or 
counteract  paralysis  of  the  brain  or  nerve- 
centers.  Professor  Henderson  describes  at 
length  the  pulmotor,  in  which  air  enriched 
with  oxygen  is  alternately  thrown  into  and 
withdrawn  from  a  mask  held  over  the  pa- 
tient's face;  the  lung  motor — a  combination 
of  a  force-  and  exhaust-pump ;  the  vivator,  a 
single  pump  that  produces  somewhat  similar 
results;  the  "life-motor,''  and  others.  Any 
kind  of  mechanical  apparatus,  Professor 
Henderson  notes,  has  an  effect  on  the  popular  mind,  which  is 
apt  to  endow  it  almost  with  magical  qualities.  Of  one  of  them 
he  says: 

"There  has  probably  never  been  invented  an  apparatus  which 
of  its  own  accord  aroused  such  extravagant  and  unfounded  ex- 
pectations among  the  general  public.  It  was,  indeed,  impressive 
to  see  the  apparatus  working  automatically.  Coupled  with  the 
ignorance  of  most  persons  as  to  the  distinction  between  mere 
unconsciousness  and  respiratory  failure,  and  as  to  what  part 
treatment  can  play  in  resuscitation,  the  interest  which  the  pul- 
motor excited  caused  it  for  a  time  to  receive  such  an  amount  of 
I  fee  advertisement  through  the  newspapers  as  would  undoubtedly 
have  resulted  in  its  being  purchased  almost  universally  within 
a  tew  years.  Public  opinion  in  numerous  cities  compelled  the 
gas,  electric  light,  and  telephone  companies,  and  the  fire  and 
police  departments,  to  purchase  pulmotors.  From  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  cases  in  which  the  pulmotor  was  employed, 
one  would  have  supposed,  and  many  persons,  including  even 
physicians,  evidently  did  believe,  that  the  pulmotor  was  prac- 
tically capable  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  respiratory  devices  are  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  do  accomplish,  only  what  .an  be  done  differently 
without  their  aid.      Says  Dr.  Henderson:. 

"There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  number  of  devices  of  this  sort 
which  can  be,  and  perhaps  will  be.  got  up:  hand-bellows,  foot- 
hellows,  bellows  run  by  a  motor,  pumps,  single  and  double, 
acting  directly  or  through  an  injector.  The  mechanical  require- 
ments are  easily  met.     The  important  thing  i*  that  the  apparatus 


PROF.  YANDELL  HENDERSON. 

His  investigations  convince  him 
that  no  pulmotor  or  other  mechanical 
device  for  resuscitation  from  drown- 
ing, electric  shock,  or  asphyxiation  by 
gas  is  as  effective  as  skilled  mani  pul- 
iation by  the  human-hands. 


should  be  of  such  a  simple  character  as  not  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  ordinary  man.  All  that  any  apparatus  yet 
invented  can  accomplish  is  artificial  respiration  with  air  enriched 
with  oxygen.  The  superiority  of  a  mere  pump  over  any  auto- 
matic apparatus  lies  in  its  simplicity.  The  same  men  who 
regarded  the  pulmotor  with  awe  and  wxmder  remark,  of  the 
'lung-motor,'    Why,  you  can  blow  up  an  automobile-tire  with 

that  thing.' 

"Even  in  respect  to  a  simple  pump,  evidence  is  accumulating 

that   physicians,   as  well  as  laymen,  are  prone  to  overestimate 

what  can  be  accomplished  with  apparatus.     In  consequence,  the 

immediate  application  of  manual  artificial  respiration  is  neglected, 

and  thereby  life  is  lost  while  the  apparatus  is 

being  sent  for  and  brought 

"The  most  important  scientific  point  in 
this  connection,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
from  the  moment  when  spontaneous  respira- 
tion ceases,  whether  by  drowning,  electric 
shock,  excess  of  anesthesia,  gas-poisoning,  or 
any  other  form  of  asphyxia,  the  probability 
of  restoration  by  any  method  grows  rapidly 
less  as  the  minutes  pass.  .  .  .  Probably  ten 
minutes  is  the  extreme  limit  of  time  beyond 
which  restoration  is  practically  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  occasional  popular 
reports  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  water  or  buried  in  a  cave-in  for  a 
longer  time  than  this,  and  who  have  been 
restored;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  there  was  complete  submer- 
gence or  that  the  reports  in  other  respects 

represent  the  actual  facts 

"In  the  large  majority  of  the  reports  of 
alleged  restorations  effected  with  apparatus, 
the  statement  that  the  apparatus  was  tele- 
phoned for  and  was  rushed  to  the  spot  is  a 
significant  item.  A  telephone  lineman 
touches  a  wire  which  has  been  crossed  with 
a  power-line,  and  falls  to  the  ground  un- 
conscious and  apnoeic.  A  man  who  went  to 
bed  drunk  in  a  cheap  hotel  is  found  in  the 
morning  with  the  gas  turned  on.  A  man  in 
a  trench  in  the  street  over  a  leaking  gas-pipe 
is  overcome.  A  longshoreman  falls  into  the 
harbor  and  is  hauled  out  and  laid  limp  on  a 
wharf .  Suppose  that  in  such  cases  the  res- 
cuer runs  to  the  nearest  telephone.  Appa- 
ratus is  'rushed  to  the  spot.'  If  it  arrives 
after  the  tenth  minute  (and  it  will  seldom 
arrive  so  soon)  the  man  is  dead,  and  the 
vigorous  working  of  the  apparatus  for  the 
next  hour  succeeds  at  most  in  producing  an 
emphysema  in  the  corpse.  Even  in  the  unusual  case  in  which 
the  apparatus  arrives  and  is  applied  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  the 
chances  of  resuscitation  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  would  be 
if  the  prone-pressure  manual  method  had  been  begun  within 
thirty  seconds  after  the  accident. 

"In  those  cases  in  which  apparatus  was  not  applied  until 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after  the  accident  or  after  the  patient 
was  found — and  such  cases  form  the  large  majority  of  alleged 
cures — it  is  practically  certain  that  the  patient  never  ceased  to 
breathe    spontaneously,    and    that    the    apparatus    contributed 

nothing  material  to  his  recovery 

"From  these  facts  it  seems  fair  to  advise  that  breathing 
apparatus  should  be  provided  in  those  fields  of  work  in  which 
it  can  be  at  hand  when  an  accident  occurs,  but  not  for  cases 
in  which  it  must  be  sent  for.  A  reliable  air-pump  for  artificial 
respiration  is  an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  mine 
rescue  crew — not  so  much  for  the  men  rescued  from  an  exploded 
or  burning  mine  as  for  use  on  members"  of  the  rescue  party  who 
may  l>e  overcome.  Artificial  respiration-apparatus  could  ad- 
vantageously be  kept  at  bathing-beaches.  It  might  also  soni<- 
times  be  useful  for  the  men  in  a  city  tire  department.  In  nearly 
any  hospital  it  is  likely  sooner  or  later  1<>  prove  useful.  Apparatus 
suitable  for  use  on  new-born  infants  should  be  introduced  into 
every  maternity-ward.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
unless  the  employees  of  a  gas.  electric  light,  or  telephone  company 
have  been  drilled  in  manual  methods  and  warned  not  to  wait  for 
apparatus,  the  purchase  of  apparatus  will  appreciably  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  fatalities  outside  of  the  central  works.  The 
general  training  of  policemen,  firemen,  and  especially  school 
children  in  the  prone-pressure  method  would  save  more  lives 
than  the  purchase  of  any  amount  of  apparatus." 
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THE  WAR  IS  ONE  BLESSING  in  disguise,  for  it  has 
given  us  and  kept  with  us  most  of  Europe's  musicians. 
One  of  these  who  still  abides  and  finds  a  welcome  for  an 
indefinite  extension  is  the  Australian  pianist  and  composer, 
Percy  Grainger.  Those  who  have  heard  him  play  could  not  fail 
to  realize  that  he  "presents  a  psychological  study  of  great 
interest,"  as  Mr.  Cyril  Scott 
declares  in  The  Musical  Quar- 
terly (New  York).  As  a  "soul- 
type"  he  is  described  as  "obvi- 
ously a  Northerner,  saturated 
with  the  influence  of  a  previous 
Northern  incarnation."  Mr. 
Scott  proves  his  contention 
not  only  from  Grainger's  ap- 
pearance, but,  he  adds,  "his 
love  for  Northern  folksong, 
Northern  languages,  authors, 
and  the  people  themselves 
points  to  something  for  which 
alone  the  doctrine  of  reincarna- 
tion can  furnish  a  rational  ex- 
planation."    We  read: 

"From  the  spirit  of  force, 
physical  and  otherwise,  Grain- 
ger has  derived  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, and  I  can  remember  with 
what  childlike  glee  he  watched 
three  perspiring  men  trying  to 
lift  a  piano  round  the  bend  of 
a  poky  little  back  staircase  on 
a  phenomenally  hot  July  day 
— for  it  is  from  the  aggregate 
of  suet  small  incidents  that 
one  gains  so  much  insight  into 
a  person's  soul.  He  has,  in 
fact,  for  an  artist,  in  him  a 
most  strange  spirit  of  athleti- 
cism ,  and  whenever  circumstan- 
ces allow  (and  sometimes  when 
they  do  not  allow)  he  will  run 
or  jump  when  other  persons 
would  be  walking,  and  make 
the  ordinary  things  of  life,  such 
as  opening  a  door,  into  athletic 

feats  by  trying  to  turn  the  handle  with  his  foot.  In  short, 
the  viking  having  no  longer  difficult  crags  to  climb,  it  would 
seem  that  he  is  compelled  to  make  difficulties  to  let  off  the 
steam  of  that  viking  spirit  transported  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. But  this  athleticism  does  not  stop  here,  it  flaunts  itself  in 
places  where  it  is  strangely  out  of  place 'and  unblushingly  be- 
comes nothing  else  but  extremely  vulgar.  For,  to  the  despair  of 
his  eminently  refined  and  much  respected  publishers.  Messrs. 
Schott  &  Co.,  Grainger  insists  on  filling  his  catalogs  and  mu- 
sical works  not  only  with  golfing  expressions,  but  also  with 
culinary  phrases,  so  that  his  prospectus  is  a  very  masterpiece  of 
slang  and  vulgarity,  causing  not  a  few  people  to  dismiss  him  and 
his  works  as  something  not  worthy  of  being  taken  seriously. 
Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a  certain  type  of 
athlete  might  entertain  a  dislike  for  the  artistic,  but  that  a 
musician  should  incline  that  way  seems  undoubtedly  very  strange. 
Nevertheless,  with  Grainger  this  is  certainly  the  case,  and  his  dis- 
like of  the  artistic  brings  him  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to 
end  on  the  plane  of  vulgarity.  Not  only  is  his  prospectus  set 
f 0*1  h  in  the  manner  stated,  but  the  printing  of  his  covers  looks  as  if 
it  ought  to  depict  the  words  'To  Let,  Furnished, '  rather  than  the 
title  to  some  piece  of  music.  One  must  not  forget  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  titles  themselves  are  thought  out  with  a  view  to 
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PERCY   GRAINGER, 

The  Australian  pianist,   whom  a  fellow  musician  regards  as  having 
indubitably  lived  through  "a  previous  Northern  incarnation." 


being  the  acme  of  antiartisticness,  and  the  climax  to  this  species 
of  title  is  a  work  still  unpublished  and  called  'The  Arrival- 
platform  Humlet,'  which  means  a  tune  one  hums  when  standing 
on  the  station-platform  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train." 

• 

Mr.  Scott  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Grainger  "un- 
blushingly likes  vulgarity,"  and  declares  that  when  "the  obvious 

and  the  vulgar  appear  in  his 
music  at  times  it  is  not  be- 
cause nothing  better  'occurs  to 
him'  (to  use  a  foreign  idiom), 
but  because,  as  with  Kipling, 
the  vulgar  evidently  means  to 
him  a  certain  strength. ' '    Thus : 

"The  equivalent  to  such  a 
line  as  'We  stood  upon  the 
starboard,  aspittin'  in  the  sea,' 
gives  to  Percy  Grainger  seem- 
ingly the  same  sort  of  sensa- 
tion of  strength  that  a  swear- 
word gives  to  Masefield  or  some 
unpoetical  part  of  the  human 
body  gives  to  Walt  Whitman! 
It  is  also  for  this  reason,  obvi- 
ously, that  Grainger  often  se- 
lects words  for  his  songs  which 
cause  his  female  singers  to  be 
quite  unable  to  preserve  the 
normal  tint  of  their  cheeks 
when  obliged  to  pronounce 
those  words  to  an  audience.  I 
do  not  imply  that  the  words 
are  vulgar  in  the  sense  that 
'  Bessie  Bellwood '  was,  but 
simply  that  they  are  flavored 
with  that  archaic  tendency  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade  which 
is  no  longer  a  habit  of  polite 
society,  even  if  it  ever  were  so, 
"Now,  there  are  some,  even 
among  Grainger's  admirers, 
who  dismiss  this  side  of  his 
personality  with  the  conveni- 
ent word  'pose,'  or  regard  it 
as  one  of  those  'kinks'  in  the 
brain  so  often  to  be  found 
(they  think)  in  people  of  talent. 
In  short,  to  be  different  from 
any  one  else  or  to  like  things  different  from  those  others  like, 
this  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  is  at  once  to  be  unnatural  and  a 
poseur.  But  it  is  never  in  this  frivolous  manner  that  psy- 
chology deals  with  the  objects  of  its  study,  and  it  realizes  full 
well  that  nobody  is  a  greater  poseur  than  the  conventionalist 
and  the  pharisee.  For,  as  no  two  people  in  the  world  are  exactly 
alike,  having  neither  the  same  taste  nor  the  same  inclinations, 
to  ape  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  others  is  at  once  to  be  unnatural 
and  tinctured  with  posefulness.  Indeed,  only  he  who  goes  along 
the  road  of  his  own  tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  is  the  real 
antithesis  to  a  poseur;  and  for  this  reason,  the  artist  diverging 
from  the  majority  in  most  things  more  than  the  ordinary  person 
is  liable  to  be  regarded  as  unnatural,  when  in  reality  he  is  just 
the  reverse.  With  Percy  Grainger,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  being  a  poseur,  but  of  not  knowing. when  to  pose  at  the  right 
moment — of  when  to  swerve  aside  from  the  road  of  his  own  in- 
clinations. A  man's  creative  individuality  is  the  outcome  of  his 
admirations,  but  for  general  sense  of  fitness  one  wishes  sometimes 
that  Grainger  would  pose  to  the  extent  of  occasionally  hiding  his 
admiration,  lest  he  be  too  much  misunderstood,  and  thus  hinder 
the  acceptation  of  his  great  gifts  to  the  world  of  music.  His 
admiration  for  detail,  to  give  another  example,  altho  of  great 
value  when  attached  solely  to  the  actual  necessities  of  musical 
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expression,  leads  him  into  displaying  it  when  it  can  have  no 
possible  interest  except  for  himself;  and  certainly  when  combined 
with  his  love  of  purely  English  words  it  reaches  not  only  the 
plane  of  the  unessential,  but  very  often  also  of  the  grotesque. 
A  very  casual  contemplation  of  his  musical  directions  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  the  Italian  language  is  not  plain  enough  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  the  straightforward  and  eminently  practical, 
and  that  he  feels  constrained  in  order  to  insure  his  being  entirely 
understood  to  resort  to  the  use  of  his  own  language;  but  on  closer 
scrutiny  one  finds  the  whole  case  to  be  vice  versa,  and  that  he  is 
compelled  to  place  Italian  (in  brackets)  to  explain  the  slangy 
obscurity  of  his  English. 

"I  have  treated  these  'defects  of  his  qualities'  (if  so  one  may 
call  them)  at  some  length,  on  account  of  the  important  part  they 
play  in  the  minds  of  those  who  come  across  a  sheet  of  Percy 
Grainger's  music  for  the  first  time;  for,  as  already  hinted,  many 
and  great  misconceptions  are  often  likely  to  ensue.  To  glance  at 
some  work  of  his  and  immediately  perceive  such  words  and 
phrases  as  'bumpingly, '  'louden  lots,'  'hold  till  blown,'  'dished 
up  for  piano, '  and  so  forth,  might  excusably  awaken  the  idea  that 
(Jrainger  is  possest  of  talent,  but  hardly  possest  of  manners. 
And  yet  such  a  reflection  were  absolutely  untrue.  For  altho 
he  may  take  a  delight  in  watching  perspiring,  men  lift  heavy 
pianos  on  hot  summer  days,  he  seems  to  take  equal  delight  in 
behaving  to  the  most  polished  perfection  in  the  hot  drawing- 
rooms  of  duchesses.  Indeed  his  nature  is  of  so  great  a  lovable- 
ness  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  enemy,  unless  one 
could  be  found  among  those  who  never  come  into  contact  with 
him,  and  therefore  can  dislike  him  merely  in  theory." 


THE   BROOKE   LEGEND 

THE  WAR  HAS  THROWN  A  HALO  about  such  of  our 
poets  who  have  borne  a  part  in  it,  and  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  their  real  person  in  the  fictional  one  that 
we  invest  them  in.  Rupert  Brooke  has  already  become  a  figure 
of  legend,  says  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  in  The  Poetry  Review,  and 
the  real  outlines  of  his  poetry  and  his  personality  have  become 
blurred.  The  legend  in  Brooke's  particular  case  began  when  he 
was  a  student  in  Cambridge,  and  his  striking  beauty  led  to  his 
being  regarded  as  "a  young  Greek  god"  in  flannels.  Then  his 
"casual  death  with  the  British  Mediterranean  Expeditionary 
Force  in  April,  1915,  made  him  a  heroic  figure."  Already,  de- 
clares Mr.  Untermeyer,  there  have  appeared  articles  in  which 
"Brooke  has  taken  on  the  haze  of  something  out  of  legends  and 
balladry;  he  is  treated  as  a  portent  rather  than  as  a  writer  of 
poetry."  Mr.  Untermeyer  looks  ahead  to  the  time  when  "the 
glamor  of  his  beauty  and  the  memory  of  his  brief  and  vivid  life 
have  paled,"  and  in  the  colder  but  juster  estimate  of  him  as  a 
poet  his  place  will  be  permanent  if  not  superlatively  high. 
Going  on: 

"Genius  he  surely  was,  altho  an  occasional  one;  a  genius  whose 
preoccupations  were  turned  into  a  habit  of  thinking  that  was 
half-physical,  half-metaphysical.  A  mixture,  if  one  can  imagine 
it,  of  John  Keats  and  John  Donne.  Poem  after  poem  displays  this 
fascinating  and  unique  combination — a  blend  that  is  sharpened 
by  a  liberal  dash  of  whimsical  anger  and  a  peculiarly  sweet 
impatience  that  was  Brooke  himself.  Such  an  unforgettable 
poem  is  the  fragrant  'Grantchester.'  And  in  a  less  positive  and 
more  meditative  mood,  Brooke  reveals  his  touch  and  temper 
equally  in  "The  Fish,'  in  'Jealousy,'  'Blue  Evening,'  in  the 
slyly  ironic  'Heaven,'  and  in  that  splendidly  affirmative  'The 
Great  Lover.'  This  last-mentioned  poem  is  one  of  the  few  really 
great  poems  of  our  age." 

Much  is  made  of  Brooke's  "love  of  the  ugly,  the  distorted,  the 
decadent."     Mr.  Untermeyer,  feeling  this,  offers  a  corrective: 

"Kvcti  George  Edward  Woodberry  writes  in  his  introduction 
to  the  American  edition:  'With  what  bitter  savor  he  spends  anger 
in  words!  A  dozen  poems  hardly  exhaust  his  gall.  ...  It  is  not 
merely  that  beauty  and  joy  and  love  are  transient  now,  but  in 
their  going  they  are  corrupted  into  their  opposites — ugliness, 
pain,  indifference.'  This  is  where  Brooke's  critics,  Mr.  Wood- 
berry  included,  go  astray.  Especially  on  the  last  quality.  What- 
ever else  Brooke  was,  he  was  never  indifferent.  As  his  love  was 
active  and  energetic,  so  'was  his  resentment.  And  that  re- 
sentment was  not  only  unliterary  and   the  very  opposite  of 


'decadent' — it  was  natural  and  healthy.  Primarily  it  was  a 
resistance  to  the  prettified  classics  and  the  deliberately  sugared 
and  even  more  deliberately  clouded  sex-talk  of  his  youth. 
Secondly,  it  was  the  general,  half-conscious,  and  inevitable  protest 
of  youth  agajnst  age  and  its  implications  of  defeat.  But  most 
significantly  it  was  a  protest  against  his  own  beauty  and  the 
personal  worship  that  accompanied  him  everywhere.  'It  was 
partly  in  reaction  against  this  admiration  '  (I  quote  brazenly  from 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post),  'often  doubtless  degenerating  into 
adulation,  that  Rupert  Brooke  looked  for  sterner  aspects  of 
life  than  the  conventionally  esthetic,  the  drawing-room  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  literary.  Some  of  his  love-poems,  for  ex- 
ample, are  criticized  by  John  Drinkwater  for  their  recognition  of 
old  age,  which  stills  passion,  of  decay,  and  of  death.  Such  a 
recognition,  argues  Mr.  Drinkwater,  is  only  intellectual — no 
young  lover  feels  it.  Hence,  he  says,  the  poems  in  which  it 
occurs  must  be  reckoned  among  Brooke's  failures.  But  one 
can  have  feelings  aroused  antithetically;  and  so  this  apparent 
coldness  of  Brooke's  early  love-poems  may  be  a  reaction,  gen- 
uinely emotional  in  its  way,  against  the  oversweetness  of  mere 
boudoir  love.'  This  reaction  is  seen  at  its  strongest,  and  possibly 
its  best,  in  the  double  sonnet,  'Menelaus  and  Helen.'" 

The  war  came  to  Brooke  as  a  regenerator,  we  are  told : 

"He  was  beginning  to  sink  in  London;  war  lifted  him  above 
'sick  hearts,'  'dirty  songs,'  and  'the  little  emptiness  of  love'- — 
above  the  slough  of  a  muddled  life.  Brooke's  work,  after  his  re- 
turn, would  have  been  his  noblest,  his  most  synthetic.  War  was 
about  to  make  him  over — and  then  it  broke  him.  And,  such  is 
the  irony  of  war,  after  it  had  destroyed  him,  it  made  him  a 
symbol  and,  as  such,  an  immortal.  An  immortal,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  poet  who  wrote  a  few  great  poems,  rather 
than  a  great  poet.  And  eternal  first  of  all,  because  he  satisfied 
the  world's kold  craving  for  heroic  figures;  for  the  poet  turned 
patriot — the  hero  that  leaves  his  songs  for  the  sword,  and  goes 
singing  down  to  death." 


M 


SHODDY   PRUSSIANISM"   IN   ENGLAND 


TRINITY  CO.LLEGE  of  Cambridge,  England,  seems  to 
have  a  case  on  its  hand  parallel  in  its  wider  implications 
with  the  Scott  Nearing  case  that  shook  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  its  foundations.  It  has  dis^missed  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  from  his  lecturship  after  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $500  as  the  author  of  a  leaflet  supporting  the  "conscien- 
tious objector"  in  his  revolt  against  conscription.  The  charge 
made  against  him  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  grievous  one;  indeed,  it  was  invited  bj*  him  as 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  and  his  defense  is  declared 
by  The  Nation  (London)  as  "a  model  of  restraint  and  intellectual 
force."  What,  indeed,  asks  The  Nation,  "has  made  him  unfit  to 
speak  at  Cambridge  on  logic  and  mathematics?"  It  is  pointed 
out  that  even  by  those  who  do  not  share  Mr.  Russell's  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  war,  the  action  of  Trinity  is  looked  upon  "as  a 
blow  struck  at  the  spirit  of  intellectual  freedom."  The  situation 
is  forcibly  put  in  another  column  of  The  Nation  by  C.  H.  Herford, 
himself  an  alumnus  of  Trinity,  in  these  words: 

"The  recent  action  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  dis- 
missing one  of  its  most  distinguished  lecturers  has  aroused 
wide-spread  indignation  among  those  who  care  for  courageous 
idealism,  for  ph.losophic  genius,  for  ardent  humanity,  and,  not 
least,  among  those  who  care  for  Cambridge  and  for  Trinity 
College  itself.  Young  Cambridge  lias  already  vigorously  re- 
sented the  Suppression  of  a  teacher  who.  as  one  of  his  former 
pupils  has  said,  has 'won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  studein> 
as  few  university  teachers  do.'  But  those  whose  memories  of 
Cambridge  and  of  Trinity  go  back  to  years  long  preceding  Mr. 
Russell's  advent  there,  have  reason  to  resent  something  graver 
even  than  an  offense  to  a  distinguished  man — infidelity  to  a  great 
principle.  A  generation  ago  Trinity  College  promised  as  little 
foothold  as  any  place  in  Cambridge  for  the  intolerance  which  is 
now,  it  seems,  at  home  there.  In  the  University  at  large  the 
abolition  of  tests,  in  1871,  which  frustrated  the  letter  of  religious 
persecution,  by  no  means  destroyed  its  spirit.  But  Trinity  was  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  colleges  which  stood  honorably  for  the 
abandonment  of  it  in  spirit,  too.  Some  colleges  refused  to  accept 
non-conformist  students  at  all  when  they  could  no  longer  refuse 
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From  "The  Illustrated  London  News.*' 


MEDAL    TO    ADMIRAL  VON   TIRPITZ 

Together  with  the  "Gott  Strafe  England"  prayer. 


abuse  of  authoritative  power  malignly  compounded 
with.  English  contempt  for  ideas." 

Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  duriug  his  recent  visit  to 
this  country,  said  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
that  "this  action  of  the  college  council,  however, 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  .  .  .  Russell  had  a 
special  post  at  Trinity,  a  fellowship  created  just 
for  him,  in  which  he  gave  lectures  in  philosophy 
outside  of  the  regular  course.  It  was  necessary  to 
renew  the  fellowship  every  so  often,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  authorities  have  simply  decided  not  to 
renew  it." 


E 


A  MEDAL  IN   HONOR  OF  THE   NEW  TRIPLE   ALLIANCE, 
AVitli  pious  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  Kaiser,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Austrian  Emperor 


them  the  rewards  they  had  won.  Trinity  welcomed  them  with- 
out distinction  to  all  the  honors  that  she  had  to  bestow.  Non- 
conformists who  declined  to  attend  chapel  might  have  been  made 
to  pay  toll  for  their  independence  by  some  subtler  variety  of  the 
crude  methods  familiar  to  the  country  parson  at  war  with 
'dissent.'  Far  from  that,  it  was  possible  for  such  men,  as  the 
present  writer  has  reason  to  know,  to  receive  uncalled-for 
kindness  from  the  dean 
of  that  day.  During 
the  last  thirty  years 
of  that  century  the  large 
and  liberal  spirit  of 
Trinity  was  enshrined 
in  Henry  Sidgwick,  a 
name  as  beloved  as  Mr. 
Russell's  to  those  who 
listened  to  his  teaching. 
Sidgwick,  while  still  a 
young  man,  had  earned 
his  right  to  be  liberal  to 
other  people's  heresies 
by  resigning  his  fellow- 
ship upon  his  definite 
abandonment  of  Angli- 
can views.  This  act, 
eternally  honorable  to 
him,  was  followed,  after 
the  abolition  of  tests,  by 
one  equally  honorable  to 
the  College — his  reelec- 
tion, first  to  the  fellow- 
ship, and  then  to  a  lectureship  in  philosophy.  The  electors  certain- 
ly did  not  as  a  body  share  his  views.  They  probably  thought, 
with  many  other  people  at  that  time,  that  these  views  were  cap- 
able of  damaging  innocent  souls.  But  they  did  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deterred  by  such  considerations  from  retaining  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  minds  and  saintly  characters 
of  his  generation.  It  is  to  traditions  like  this  that  the  present 
Council  of  Trinity  College  has  shown  itself  untrue. 
"It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  palliate  the  act. 
This  is  a  time  of  war,  and  political  heresy  has,  or 
seems  to  have,  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  practise 
than  many  people,  even  in  1870,  ascribed  to  the 
most  categorical  repudiation  of  the  Ihirty-nine 
Articles.  But  this  happens  to  be  a  war  in  which 
our  national  tradition  of  liberty  to  speak  and  teach 
is  precisely  one  of  the  precious  things  at  stake. 
Bigoted  persecutions  of  opinion  are,  under  these 
conditions,  at  once  more  plausible  and  more  sui- 
cidal than  in  normal  times;  it  is  so  easy  to  prove 
that  the  heretic  is  liable  to  do  mischief  and  so  easy 
to  forget  that  what  you  offend  if  you  crush  him  is, 
not  his  heresy,  but  the  higher  mind  of  England; 
that  higher  mind  for  which  the  real  heretics  are 
those  who  go  about  to  gag  the  lips  and  bind  the 
eyes,  thereby  evincing  how  little  they  either  be- 
lieve in  or  possess  the  truth  that  delivers.  Such 
a  policy  is  often  branded  as  'Prussianism.'  But 
this  is  too  honorable  a  title  for  it.  It  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  shoddy  Prussianism     the  German 


GERMAN  WAR-MEDALS 

NGLISH  PAPERS  have  recently  referred 
to  a  collection  of  German  war-medals 
brought  to  England  from  the  Fatherland 
by  an  unnamed  donor  and  presented  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  they  will  remain  as  some  of 
the  permanent  memorials  of  the  war.  The  Illustrated  London 
News  passes  on  to  a  wider  public  these  expressions  of  war-emo- 
tions wherein  it  will  be  seen  America  also  does  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  aggrieved  German.  Mention  is  made  of  a  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  which 

forms  a  part  of  this  col- 
lection, but  does  not  ap- 
pear among  those  repre- 
sented here.  It  is  to 
be  assumed  that  these 
medals  have  no  official 
value,  but  probably 
were  issued  as  a  private 
enterprise.  From  the 
London  weekly  to  which 
credit  is  hereby  given 
we  quote  the  transla- 
tions of  the  inscrip- 
tions, acknowledged  as 
"rough,"  which  appear 
on  the  obverse  and  re- 
verse sidesof  themedals. 
The  first  on  our  left- 
*  hand  page  shows  Admi- 
ral von  Tirpitz  with  the  "God  Punish  England"  prayer.  The 
second,  celebrating  the  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  bears  the  motto,  "To  God  Alone  the  Glory,"  while  the 
reverse  says:  "Brotherhood  in  Arms.  England  wants  to  starve 
us,  Russia  to  plunder  and  rob,  France  wants  to  burn  and  fire, 
Italy  to  avenge  the  devastation  of  Belgium.'      The  medal  struck 


FRIGHTFULNESS   FROM   THE   AIR   MEMORIALIZED. 
German  medal  in  honor  of  Count  Zeppelin  and  a  Zeppelin  raid. 
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A  NUMISMATICAL  MESSAGE  TO   US. 
Germany's  view  of  our  neutrality. 


in  honor  of  Count' Zeppelin  reads  on  its  reverse  side:  "Air- 
Raid  on  London,  17-18,  8,  1915."  The  numismatic  message 
to  us  presents  a  portrait  of  President  Wilson  with  Uncle  Sam 
seated  amid  the  munitions  we  are  credited  with  supplying  Ger- 
many's enemies.  The  text  reads:  "America's  neutral  action." 
The  medal  struck  for  the  united  Entente  Powers  bears  the 
title,  "The  Alliance  of 
Perfidy,"  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  we  read : 
"Kill  him!  The  tribunal 
of  the  world  does  not  ask 
you  for  the  reasons." 
Finally  comes  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Crown 
Prince  as  "The  Young 
Siegfried." 


RESEEING 
AMERICA 

*— 1~~ \HE     TONE    of 

"certain  conde- 

-*■     seension"     that 

jowell  t  might  us  to  look 

or  in  most   foreigners' 

iews  of  us  soems  rapidly  disappearing.     Rupert  Brooke  found 

>nly  "five  good  things  in  America,"  but  that  was  before  the 

>ar,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  takes  up  that  young  man's 

udginent  and  finds  them  good  enough  so  far  as  they  go — with 

Lne  exception — but  not  going  far  enough.     The  jokes  and  the 

rinks,  the  fish,  the  architecture,  and  the  dress  of  the  children 

ere  what  Brooke  found  to  his  satisfaction.     And 

nevw  perhaps  was  there  a  briefer  catalog  of  its 

itul,  nor  one  less  likely  to  gain  the  complete  assent 

f  Other  voyagers   to    the   West,"     Here   is    The 

xirdiuit   as  a  roviser   of   poets   and   a  giver  of 

"erous  measure  in  addition: 

"In  respect  of  drinks  and  jokes  there  is  plainly 
i  «auon  of  judgment  to  be  invoked.  If  you  do 
"   drink  or  enjoy  the  cocktail  in  any  form  you 

in  have* no  opinion  upon  American  drinks — un- 
"s.   of  course,  you  belong  to   the   ever-growing 

hay  of  those  through  whose  daily  patronage  the 
'ita-fountain  counter  of  the  drug-store  is  becom- 

:  g  the  real  American  bar.  In  either  case  it  might 
'  hard  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  cocktail 
the  ice-cream  soda  were  more  like  a  jest  by 
'  orse  Ade  or  Franklin  P.  Adams,  and  which  was 
e  better  or  the  more  characteristic  product  of 
odern  America.  Humor,  we  are  always  telling 
"'  another,  is  national,  racial,  and  regional;  and 


THE    UNITED   ENTENTE    POWERS 
As  Germany  views  tliem. 


it  may  be  that  a  nation's  drinks  are  as  essentially 
untranslatable  as  its  jokes,  its  lyrics,  and  its 
rhetoric.  As  for  American  fish,  its  goodness  is 
undeniable — always  provided  that  it  is  lawful  to 
reserve  judgment  upon  the  clams  and  other  shell- 
fish of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"Then  we  come  to  the  architecture,  about 
which  Rupert  Brooke  was  right.  Thai  is;  he  was 
right  if  we  take  him  to  have  had  in  mind  the  subur- 
ban and  country  house  in  America,  and  the  new- 
est examples  of  commercial  and  civic  building  in 
the  cities.  The  rapid  conversion  of  the  critical 
European,  as  he  confronts  the  soaring  buildings  of 
New  York,  is  still  the  occasion  of  delighted  ob- 
servation by  his  transatlantic  friends.  Most  of 
our  countrymen  start  upon  their  first  walk  along 
the  lower  reaches  of  Broadway  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  vast  rampart  of  Manhattan  Island 
as  what  Hack  Finn  would  have  called  the  'hor- 
riblest  outrage';  but  few  of  them  arrive  at  Madi- 
son Square  without  having  shed  a  good  deal  of 
their  prejudice  by  the  way.  The  vast  new  Equit- 
able Building  may  still  seem  to  them  a  rather  terrible  thing; 
but  they  usually  succumb  to  the  Woolworth,  and,  as  they  fetch 
up  at  the  junction  with  Fifth  Avenue,  they  are  willing  to  concede 
dignity  and  proportion  to  the  now  almost  venerable  Flatiron. 

"There  remains,  of  the  bright  young  poet's  five  praiseworthy 
things,  the  American  way  of  dressing  their  youngsters;  and 
here  he  was  demonstrably  at  fault.     There  are,  of  course,  to 

be  seen  in  American 
cities,  some  children  in 
captivating  rig;  but 
they  are  not  frequent, 
and  to  the  average 
English  eye,  unless  one 
is  vastly  mistaken,  any 
troop  of  American  chil- 
dren would  make  no 
display  at  all,  say,  in 
Kensington  Gardens  or 
on  an  English  sea-front. 
In  the  white  -  cotton 
stockings  of  the  girl> 
and  the  baggy  knicker- 
bockers of  the  boys  the 
younger  British  parent 
would  see  an  unbeauti- 
ful  survival  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  —  which  re- 
minds one  of  a  rather 
amusing  coincidence. 
Henry  James  records,  in 
the  most  delicate  and 
copious  of  recent  autobiographies,  that  in  their  youth  he  and 
his  brother  William  were  noticeable  among  their  contempor- 
aries as  wearers  of  the  full  knickerbocker;  and  so.  as  an 
authorized  biographer  relates,  were  David  Lloyd-George  and 
his  brother  in  their  school-days  — the  only  detail,  we  may  In- 
sure, in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  been  observed  to  resemble 
the  author  of  ' The  G olden  Bowl.'" 


•THE   YOUNG    SIEGFRIED." 
Verdun's  great  figure,  the  Crown  Prince,  in  a  numismatic  effit:> 


NEW  YORK'S  "CATHOLIC  WEEK 


v> 


PROBABLY  THE  GREATEST  RELIGIOUS  convocation 
ever  held  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  20,000  Roman 
Catholics,  most  of  them  of  the  laity,  who  met  in  New  York 
during  the  week  of  August  20,  to  discuss  "vexed"  problems  of 
the  day.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
who  tells  us  that  the  principal  body  of  the  assemblage  was  the 
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THE   THREE  AMERICAN  CARDINALS 


Rarely  are  Cardinals  Farley,  Gibbons,  and  O'Connell,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America, 

present  together  at  a  public  function. 


American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  which,  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  two  million,  exerts  a  wide  influence 
"not  only  within  the  borders  of  its  own  Church,  but  comes  in 
touch  at  many  points  with  the  non-Catholic  world."  .To  de- 
fine the  Federation,  he  quotes  from  a  pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal 
Farley,  of  New  York,  as  follows :  - 

"The  meaning  of  the  Federation  is  evident  from  its  name. 
It  seeks  to  bind  all  Catholic  organizations,  parishes,  clergy,  and 
people  in  easy  ties  of  acquaintance,  affection,  and  cooperation, 
based  upon  the  single  principle,  which,  humanly  speaking,  causes 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  the  nation — in 
union  there  is  strength. 

"The  conventions  are  held  every  year  in  different  cities  to 
discuss  and  to  promote  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  great  questions  of  the  day  in  their  relations  to  the 
Church,  public  and  private  morals,  patriotism,  social  reform, 
domestic  and  foreign  propagation  of  the  faith,  the  theater, 
Catholic  press,  Catholic  literature,  Catholic  education,  etc." 

Our  informant  points  out  that  the  Federation  resembles  some- 
what the  Catholic  congresses  of  the  days  of  Bismarck,  when  the 
faithful  of  the  Teutonic  States  felt  that  they  wen-  not  getting 


their  full  rights,  and  consequently  formed  groups  of  all  political 
parties  to  obtain  recognition.  Catholic  congresses  were  held  iu 
other  European  countries  with  the  result  that  the  laity  were  able 
to  promote  the  solidarity  of  those  of  the  same  fold,  and  we 
read  further,  in  this  country,  the  Deutsche  Roman  Katholische 
Central  Verein  is  a  heritor  of  the  German  movement.     But  the 

writer  emphasizes  the  fact 
that   the  American  Federa- 
tion   of   Catholic    Societies 
is  to  be  regarded  wholly  in 
the   fight    of   an  American 
institution.      Its    inception 
dates    back    to  1899,  from 
which  time  it  had  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James   Augustine   McFaul. 
who,  in  1894,  became  Bishoj 
of    Trenton,    New    Jersey 
and  who  is  now  commonh 
referred  to  as  the ' '  Father  o 
the  Federation."    As  an  au 
thority  on  the  organizatio 
in  an  article  written  for  th 
New  York  Times,  he  says: 

"The  clergy  are  consulte 
regarding  the  policies  of  tl 
Federation,  yet  it  is  in  rea 
ity  not  under  the  dire< 
control  of  the  hierarch; 
altho  bishops  are  on  tl 
Advisory  Board. 

"The  utmost  freedom 
discussion    is     encourage 
for  the  convention  of  t 
Federation  is  an   index 
the    mind  of    the  faithfi 
Its    reflex    extends   to   t 
thought    of     those    of 
religious  beliefs.  The  Cat! 
lie  laity,  coming  in  coi  t; 
with  their  fellow  citizens  ji 
business  and  in  all  relatii ; 
of  life,  give  to  these  delibe  - 
tions    a    breadth    of    vy 
which  greatly  enhances  their   value.      The    inspiration  wh  i 
these  sessions  bring  is  carried  by  our  laity  to  every  part  of  i 
nation  and  enables  them  to  impress  upon  all  with  whom  tk 
are  in  touch  that  the  Church  has  a  message  for  the  commun 
at  large — to  those  who  are  both  within  and  without  its  fole- 
that  it  would  aid  in  every  plan  to  advance  pure  governm  t 
and  good  morals. 

"The  Federation  naturally  can  not  enter  into  any  relations  v h 
other  organizations  in  which  any  question  of  doctrine  would* 
involved.  It  does  stand  with  them,  hoAvever,  on  a  broad  pt- 
form  of  American  citizenship.  Altho  the  founders  of  the  Repu  ic 
avoided  with  the  utmost  care  any  semblance  of  a  union  of  Ch' 
and  State,  this  is  a  country  which  is  governed  and  inspire*  i] 
ethical  and  religious  standards."  , 

Of  especial  interest  to  non-Catholic  readers  is  the  claim  ot  n« 
Federation  that  it  can  cooperate  with  non-Catholic  bodies.  T ll> 
Bishop  McFaul  tells  us  it  can  say  on  the  matter  of  divor<  fl 
the  Episcopalians,  to  secular  or  civic  societies,  to  legislator  w 
all  citizens:  "Come,  let  us  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  inainten" 
of  moral  standards,  for  the  education  of  youth,  for  the  upl<  "- 
of  humanity,"  and  he  adds: 

'In   my   mind   there  is  not   the   slightest  doubt  that  iP' 
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tholics  and  the  non-Catholics,  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles, 
nited  for  the  stamping  out  of  evil  success  would  crown  our 
Torts  in  many  directions. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  which  has  the 
spiraticn  and  guidance  of  the  mother  Church  and  at  the  same 
me  has  so  wide  a  reach  into  the  world,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
r  worl.'ng  with  citizens  of  every  creed  and  racial  strain  in  the 
rtherance  of  sound  morality.  There  is  such  wonderful  accord 
many  ways  that  all  who  believe  in  decency  and  honor  should  be 

lies 

' '  The  Federation  is  a  fit  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
public  and  private  morals,  of  social  reforms,  of  the  relation  of 
e  Church  and  the  State  to  the  theater  and  to  amusements  in 
tieral,  of  education,  of  literature — in  fact,  of  everything  which 
,s  to  do  with  the  eternal  fight  against  wrong.  Our  brethren  of 
•  tv  household  of  faith,  therefore,  may  with  profit  follow  the 
.itions  of  the  convention,  for  they  will  find  in  them  a 
Ipful  index  of  what  is  stirring  the  nation,  and  see  many  ways  in 

lich  they  could  lend  a  hand 

"We  are  not  devoted  to  any  political  purpose,  for  as  there  are 
11  of  all  parties  in  the  organization,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  that 
It  an  organization  should  seek  to  control  through  partizan 
tivities.     Catholics,  as  do  all  other  citizens,  safeguard  their 
nests  and  record  their  convictions  at  the  ballot-box.     There 
nothing  which  the  Federation  may  ask  which  is  not  in  accor- 
ace  with  the  principles  on  which  this  Republic  was  founded.    It 
les  not  consider  Catholics  as  a  law  unto  themselves,  but  as  free 
a  entitled  to  rights  and  privileges.     It  does  not  demand,  it 
lea  not  seek  to  carry  its  point  by  assault — it  appeals  to  en- 
btened  public  opinion.     The  Federation  looks  upon  publicity 
:  a  search-light.     It  has  no  secret  policy.     It  does  not  sap  and 
i  ne.    It  is  frankly  an  organization  of  societies  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  civil,  religious,  and  social  interests  of  Catholics.     It 
i  m  instrument  attuned  by  conservatism  for  radiating  through- 
<  t  the  world  the  waves  of  Catholic  opinion  on  important  issues 
f  the  day. 

'  I  t,s  object  may  be  described  as  twofold.    It  is  of  value  not  only 

lithe  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  have  its  laity  freely 

< puss  matters  of  vital  interest.     Through  the  medium  of  the 

Ij'ss  it  serves  to  give  non-Catholics  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 

'  urch  means.     It  shows  many  points  where  men  of  all  sorts 

i  conditions  may  agree  on  policies  for  the  betterment  of  the 

nan  race.    It  is  a  powerful  organization  which  is  growing  every 

J  in  influence,  as  its  purposes  are  better  understood  both  by 

se  within  and  those  beyond  its  ranks. 

Its  function  is  through  publicity  and  by  precept  and  example 

iphold  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  if  necessary  to 

1  jome  their  champion.     If  we  can  make  the  meaning  of  Catholi- 

c  n  clear  through  the  Federation   and   similar   agencies,   the 

mh  will  need  no  defenders." 


t 


IS  THE  LUTHERAN  UNFRATERNAL? 


i"F 

V 


REGRETTABLE  ALOOFNESS"  from  the  religious  life 

of  the  nation  is  charged  against  the  German-American 

by  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

•  German-American — and  by  that  term  it  must  be  assumed 

t  he  means  the  Lutheran — is  credited  with  standing  outside 

fraternal  spirit  which,  in  this  country  especially,  "bids  fair 

ulminate,  at  some  time,  into  an  organic  and  vital  inter- 

1  "ninationalism."     "Not    even    the    more    liberal    of     the 

(  man-American  Churches  have   entered   very   heartily   into 

istian  fellowship  with  other  churches,"  asserts  the  writer, 

ihold  Niebuhr,  who  finds  in  this  unfraternal  spirit  a  charac- 

ti>'  not  so  much  of  the  German  as  "a  surviving  relic  of  the 

teeata-eentury   orthodoxy   of    the   German   Church."     He 

inues: 


i. 
ei 


In  this  old,  cocksure  orthodoxy,  that  is  forced  to  be  intolerant 

'Use  it  is  so  sure  that  it  alone  is  right,  the  German-American 

rohis  as  different  from  the  German  Church  as  day  is  from 

t.    The  Gorman  Church,  particularly  the  German  theological 

.  "1.  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  foremost  protagonist  of 

WC  hristianity.  Nowhere  have  Christian  theologians  worked 

|\    greater  freedom   in   reinterpreting   the   old    truths   of   the 

'  stian  faith  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  discovery  than  in 

^  nany.     But  the  old  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  which  the  German 

rcn  was  first  to  overcome,  has  been  nowhere  more  obstinately 

named    than    in    the    German-American  Church.     It    has 


adhered  to  tradition  with  a  pertinacity  that  presents  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  readiness  of  the  German  Church  to  abandon  it. 
This  strange  anomaly  has  been  confusing  to  American  thinkers 
who  are  acquainted  with  German  thought,  and  has  been  per- 
plexing to  German  thinkers  as  well.  It  has  certainly  not  con- 
tributed to  an  understanding  of  the  real  Germany  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people. 

"The  contrast  between  German  liberalism  and  German- 
American  conservatism,  while  strikingly  illustrated  in  their 
respective  theological  positions,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these. 
The  German-American  gives  the  impression  of  conservatism  in  all 
his  mental  processes. 
His  mental  attitude 
sometimes  has  an 
appearance  of  stol- 
idity and  sluggish- 
ness that  is  in  inex- 
plicable contrast  to 
the  brilliancy,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the 
sometimes  licen- 
tious freedom  from 
tradition  of  the  Ger- 
man mind. 

"Because  of  the 
German-American's 
unrepresentative 
character,  America 
never  understood 
these  characteristics 
of  the  German  race 
until  they  were  re- 
vealed in  a  rather 
unfavorable  light  by 
Germany's  present 
militaristic  task. 
Perhaps  this  failure 
of  German  -  Ameri- 
canism contributed 
to  the  unfavorable 
verdict  pronounced 
on  Germany  by 
American  public 
opinion." 

Quite  naturally 
the  challenge  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  is 
not  ignored  by  the 
journals  of  that 
body.  The  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Survey  (Columbia,  S.  C.)  first  observes  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  Church  is  never  used,  and  fears  that  the  writer 
in  question  "deals  with  a  subject  entirely  too  large  for  him." 
It  views  Mr.  Niebuhr's  opinion  as  similar  to  one  held  by  "a  very 
large  number  of  Americans,"  and  deals  with  it  in  this  way: 

"His  judicial  and  lofty  condemnation  of  a  Church  which  holds 
fast  to  the  'old,  cocksure  orthodoxy'  indicates  the  possession  of 
intelligence  and  conscience  far  above  the  greatest  Protestant 
Church  in  existence.  That  Church  comprises  at  least  seventy 
million  members  in  the  world,  and  in  America  also  contains  men 
who,  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Niebuhr  in  the  pages  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  were  esteemed  among  the  most  learned  and 
profound  scholars  the  world  over.  Mr.  Niebuhr.  however, 
demolishes  them  with  a  swish  of  his  facile  pen  as  reactionary  and 
'unfraternal'  because  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  will  not 
cooperate,  affiliate,  and  do  church  work  with  those  who  deviate 
from  the  plain  truth  of  God's  word.  The  Lutheran  Church  of 
America  as  an  entity  rejects  the  rationalistic  tendencies  abroad 
in  our  land,  repudiates  higher  criticism  without  any  ' i f s *  or 
'buts, '  and  holds  fast  to  the  'faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
not  because  the  Lutheran  Church  is  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
think  and  reason  quite  as  well  as  any  other  Church,  but  because  it 
believes,  on  the  basis  of  divine  truth,  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty 
than  human  intellect — the  human  soul,  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
salvation  and  illumination  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

"What  the  influence  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  upon 
American  life  in  general  may  not  be  determined  by  the  writer  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  nor  possibly  by  any  one  else.  The  fact  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  polyglot  and  preaches  the  gospel  in  various 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FEDERATION. 

Bishop  McFaul,  of  Trenton,  who,  from 
the  beginning,  sponsored  this  great  Catho- 
lic lay  movement. 
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languages  in  this  country  besides  English  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  is  without  large  influence  upon 
American  life.  The  English  language  is  by  no  means  a  sim 
qua  non  bv  which  the  inference  of  any  Church  may  be  determined; 
rather  the  setting  up  of  such  a  criterion  as  that  of  language  should 
immediately  debar  any  one  from  gaging  and  passing  judgment 
upon  a  spiritual  force.  If  the  Lutheran  Church  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  faithful  to  her  trust  and  diligent  in  her  work  for  the 
saving  of  souls  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in 
America  through  whatever  languages  she  may  use,  the  chances  are 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  at  least  as  influential  in  pro- 
portion to  her  numbers  as  has  any  other  American  Church;  for 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  quite  as  much  an  American  Church  as  is 
the  Congregationalist  or  the  Baptist.  Historically  and  demon- 
strably, she  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  American  citizenship  which  is  distinctively  Christian 
and  orthodox  and  as  true  to  the  best  American  ideals  of  liberty 
and  righteousness  as  the  pole-star  is  true  in  the  heavens." 


representation  on  the  committee,  with  the  work  of  the  Civic 
Arts  Association,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  May  God 
speed  this  movement  pro  Deo  et  Ecclesia  ei  Palria." 


WAYSIDE   CROSSES   FOR   ENGLAND 

A  THING  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  imprest  the  En- 
glish soldier  in  France  is  the  number  of  wayside  crosses 
-  and  shrines  and  their  marvelous  preservation  from 
damage  by  shell-Are.  The  impressible  Tommy  is  said  to  have 
exprest  the  desire  to  find  similar  Christian  emblems  in  England 
when  he  comes  back  from  war.  In  order  that  he  may  not  be 
disappointed  and  to  carry  out  a  desire  also  felt  by  many,  a 
movement  has  been  started  to  erect  such  wayside  crosses  or 
"Calvaries"  as  war-memorials.  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee) 
speaks  of  the  undertaking  as  likely  to  have  "a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  state  of  religion  in  England  and  upon 
the  personal  religious  life  of  the  people."  The  project  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  Lady  Trowbridge,  but  many  leading 
divines  also  concur  with  the  proposal.  A  London  letter  to 
The  Living  Church  gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  held  in  St. 
Paul's  Chapter  House  in  furtherance  of  the  plan,  and  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  undertaking: 

"They  had  not  in  mind  the  erection  of  churchyard  crosses, 
of  which  there  was  already  a  large  number,  so  much  as  of  crosses 
by  the  countryside,  in  the  market,  and  on  the  moorland.  It 
was  important  that  there  should  be  a  society  able  to  acquire 
and  hold  sites,  to  cooperate  with  local  effort,  and  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  those  who  needed  advice  and  those  who 
were  able  to  give  it.  Lord  ilalifax,«  in  proposing  a  resolution 
for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view,  spoke  of  the  emotion 
produced,  even  in  the  careless,  by  finding  a  cross  or  shrine  by 
the  waysidr,  or  bearing  its  silent  witness  on  some  lonely  moor. 
If  here  and  there  such  things  were  set  up  people  would  inquire, 
and  might  be  stirred  to  follow  the  precedents. 

"Lady  Trowbridge,  whose  keen  interest  in  the  matter  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  said  it  was  within  her  own  knowledge  that  many  villages 
were  anxious  to  begin  at  once,  and  were  in  need  of  advice.  She 
had  received  a  touching  letter  written  in  the  name  of  many 
soldiers  at  the  front,  saying  that  death  would  be  sweeter  to 
them  if  they  knew  that  they  would  be  commemorated  in  that 
way.  She  very  rightly  urged  that  such  memorials  should  be 
wrought  in  local  stone  and  by  local  craftsmen. 

"The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously.  The  Bishop  of 
Stepney  then  proposed  that  a  committee  be  formed,  with  power 
to  add  to  the  number,  to  draw  up  a  prospectus,  and  to  consult 
with  legal  and  archeological  authorities  us  to  the  best  method 
of  carrying  out  the  object,  and  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  to 
a  general  meeting. 

"Dr.  Paget  observed  that  the  increasing  love  of  the  symbol 
of  our  redemption  among  the  English  people  showed  itself  in 
most  significant  ways;  they  need  have  little  fear  of  dishonor 
to  these  sacred  things,  the  people  would  see  to  it  that  wayside 
shrines  were  guarded  and  decked.  He  spoke  also  of  the  obvious 
eonnection  of  such  a  movement  with  the  coming  national 
mission,  and  emphasized  that  what  was  done  should  be  true  to  tin 
best  English  tradition.  Such  wayside  crosses  as  they  had  in 
mind  would  seem  'to  claim  the  whole  countryside  for  Christ.' 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermitage  Day, 
with   the  suggestion   that  it    should   be  linked,   if  possible,   by 


REWRITING   OLD   HYMNS 

THE  WELCOME  PROFESSOR  PATTEN  is  likeh 
receive  for  his  modernized  hymns  is  not  cordial,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  some  among  the  lay  press.  His  en- 
deavor, he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  recently  issued  volume, 
is  "to  avoid  the  expressions  of  war,  depravity,  and  wo,  upon 
which  the  emotional  value  of  earlier  hymns  depends.'  11  j, 
ideal  is  the  expression  of  social  thought,  but  he  realizes  that  nu 
one  can  give  this  "with  the  emotional  force  he  might  give  to  the 
themes  of  war,  nature,  love,  and  depravity,  because  "the  words 
and  phrases  for  this  new  expression  of  life  are  yet  to  be  coined.  ' 
Mr.  Patten  bases  his  case  upon  inconsistencies  in  our  religious 
life  as  when  "  at  a  recent  baccalaureate  service  the  large  audience, 
after  listening  to  a  convincing  peace-sermon,  sang  energetically 
without  a  qualm  of  conscience,  'The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  k 
War."  Our  national  and  religious(  life,  he  avers,  must  h 
interpreted  in  harmony  with  our  dominant  ideals,  so  he  se^  i 
work  to  rewrite  the  hymns.     The  Boston  Transcript  finds  that— 

"The  spirit  in  which  he  has  wrought  may  be  gaged  as  to  it 
literary  as  well  as  its  ethical  purpose  by  an  examination  of  th< 
change  which  he  has  dared  to  make  in  such  a  classic  as  Wesley 
'Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.'     Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  Wesley' 
hymn: 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high; 
Hide  me,  O  my  Savior,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past; 
■Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

"And  here  is  the  Patten  perversion: 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Brother,  friend,  and  comrade  dear, 

No  temptation  can  control, 
While  thy  spirit  hovers  near. 

All  I  treasure  from  thee  came; 
Thy  kind  deeds  all  people  bless. 

"This  is  a  classic   merely   doggerelized   for    the  purpo&i 
bringing  it  into  harmony  with  modern  ideas,  religious  and  Bocii 
The  process  is  carried  through  the  great  hymns,  as  far  as  Pi 
fessor  Patten  seems  to  have  been  able  to  go  with  them.     He  ev 
lays  violent  and  Tupper-like  hands  on  'Lead,  Kindly  Light.' 

The  New    York  Evening   Post  fears  few  will  vote  Profcs> 
fatten  a  success  because  "his  project  is  too  bold": 

"To  rewrite  'A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God,'  'Jesus,  Lo 
My    Soul,'    'From    Greenland's    Icy    Mountains,'    and    'Lei 
Kindly  Light,'  and  others  equally  famous,  with  the  purpose 
'meeting  modern  needs,'  will  seem  to  many  hardly  less  a  displ 
of  effrontery  than  to  rewrite  'Hamlet'  or  'Paradise  Lost'  w 
the  same  end  in  view.     Upon   the  paper  jacket  of  his  bo< 
'Advent  Songs,'  he  gives  the  reader  a  foretaste  of  what  is  with, 
asking  him  to  choose  whether  he  would  rather  sing — 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain, 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar, 

Who  follows  in  his  train? 

or  Dr.  Patten's  amended  version  of  Bishop  Heber: 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  in  love, 

Who  follows  in  his  train? 
\ll  ye  who  put  world-peace  above 

What  war  or  greed  may  gain. 

"This  may  pleas.'  the  pacifists,  but   it-   will  hardly  appeaJj 
those   who  realize   that  a  rich  piece  of  imagery  and  vigor; 
poetical  march  is  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  too  exact  literals 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


IN  these  days  of  war-poetry,  when  most 
poets  fill  their  verse  to  overflowing  with 
tragic  emotions,  it  is  good  now  and  then  to 
come  upon  a  poem  which  has  no  excuse  for 
being  except  its  own  beauty.  A  pleasant 
discovery  of  this  kind  is  Mr.  John  Free- 
man's "The  Wakers,"  which  we  take  from 
the  London  New  Statesman.  There  is  an 
Elizabethan  gaiety  in  these  well-wrought 
stanzas,  and  a  colorful  picturesqueness 
which  makes  us  eager  to  see  more  of  this 
author's  work. 

THE  WAKERS 

By  John  Freeman 

The  joyous  morning  ran  and  kissed  the  grass 
And  drew  his  fingers  through  her  sleeping  hair. 
And  cried,  "Before  thy  flowers  are  well  awake, 
Rise,  and  the  lingering  darkness  from  thee  shake. 

"Before  the  daisy  and  the  sorrel  buy 
Their   brightness    back    from    that    close-folding 
night. 

Come,  and  the  shadows  from  thy  bosom  shake. 

Awake  from  thy  thick  sleep,  awake,  awake!" 

Then  the  grass  of  that  mounded  meadow  stirred 
Above  the  Roman  bones  that  may  not  stir 
Tho  joyous  morning  whispered,  shouted,  sang: 
The  grass  stirred  as  that  happy  music  rang. 

oh,  what  a  wondrous  rustling  everywhere! 

The  steady  shadows  shook,  and  thinned,  and  died, 

The  shining  grass  flashed  brightness  back  for 
brightness, 

And  sleep  was  gone,  and  there  was  heavenly 

lightness. 

...  * 

As  if  she  had  found  wings,  light  as  the  wind, 
The  grass  flew,  bent  with  the  wind,  from  east  to 
west, 
Chased  by  one  wild  gray  cloud,  and  flashing  all 
Her    dews    for    happiness    to    hear    morning 
call 

But  ev'n  as  I  stept  out  the  brightness  dimmed, 

i  saw  tho  fading  edge  of  all  delight. 
The  sober  morning  waked  the  drowsy  herds, 
And  there  was  the  old  scolding  of  the  birds. 

Here  is  a  charming  fancy,  which  we  take 
from  Contemporary  Verse.  The  poet  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  her  musical  stanzas  a  quaint 
old-world  flavor. 

ENGLISH  PORTRAITS  IN  THE 
MORGAN  GALLERY 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts 

By  the  silent  night  surrounded,  when  the  midnight 

bell  lias  sounded, 
Is  that  room  of  lovely  women,  think  you.  desolate 

and  cold? 
Nay,  from   Paradise  or  Hades,   all  the  lovers  of 

thoso  ladies 
I  Jiowd  the  happy  hall  thai  glitters  with  the  gallant 

and  the  bold. 

There  Lord  March  and  Selwyn,  cronies,  welcome 

fops  and  macaronis, 
Walpole  smiles  on  hardy  captains,  velvet  coat  and 

epaulet, 
•Silken  hose,  and  sword,  and  saber,  each  one  bowing 

to  his  neighbor 
Ere  they  haste  to  claim  the  Farren  for  the  opening 

minuet. 

;  Then  the  jesting  talk  grows  louder:    "  By  Hie  gods 

of  paint  and  powder, 
Dear  Eliza,  leave  your  garden  and  reward  your 

galley-slave!" 
"But  how  vastly  well  her  Grace  is!"     "  Back,  my 

lords,  into  your  places! 
1  <>r  a  Royal  Duke  comes  looking  for  my  Lady 

Waldegrave." 


•3b.j 


Good  food  to  study  on 

Why? 

Because  it  is  nourishing.  Because  it  is  appetizing. 
Because  it  is  easy  to  digest.  Three  reasons  why 
your  active-minded  young  people  find  so  much 
wholesome  sustenance  in 

Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

It  is  rich  with  the  elements  that  stimulate  the 
appetite  in  a  healthful  natural  way,  rich  in  properties 
which  strengthen  digestion  and  so  make  all  food  more 
palatable  and  more  invigorating. 

Studying  lessons  is 
serious  business  for  your 
boys  and  girls.  Coming 
back  to  school  they 
have  to  meet  a  fresh 
demand  on  all  their 
energies.  They  need  the 
most  sustaining  nourish- 
ment. 

Give  them  this  de- 
licious Campbell  "kind" 
whenever  they  want  it, 
and  all  they  want.  It  is 
easy  to  prepare  in  a 
number  of  different 
ways — light  or  hearty, 
as  you  choose.  They 
always  enjoy  it.  And 
it  always  does  them 
good.  Why  not  treat 
them  to  it  today? 

21  kinds       10c  can 


*  Soups 


■ 
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WIDER  AUDIENCE  for  the  ART  of  the  PIANIST 

J  talk  with  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKYiuorld-famous 
■j  Pianist,  Composer,  'Teacher,  concerning  the  remarkable  new 

DUO -ART  PIANOLA 


R.  GODOWSKY  is  ad- 

>  joj  j  mittedly  one  of  the  fore' 
^  V/most  pianists  of  the  age' 
" — one,  too,  of  the  greatest  piano- 
teachers  in  the  higher  realms  of 
musical  education  and  a  composer 
for  the  piano  who  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  technical  and  musi- 
cal development  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the 
occasion  when  I  met  him  first. 
He  was  playing  Chopin's  immor- 
tal  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  and-  it 
became  a  radiant  and  yet  a  solemn 
joy  under  his  expressive  and  au- 
thoritative  hands. 

I  saw  him  as  he  heard  that 
performance  reproduced  a  week 
later — shade  by  shade,  and  touch 
by  touch — all  so  true  to  his  feel- 
ing and  to  the  highest  impulses 
of  his  art. 

For  a  while  he  sat  silent  as  if 
adjusting  himself  to  the  tremen- 


dous  import   of  what   he   had 
heard 

And  then  he  spoke. 

"It  is  truly  a  remarkable  ex' 
perience,"  he  said  at  length,  "to 
hear  the  Duo- Art  mirror  in  every 
essential  quality  of  tone  and  ex- 
pression the  Fantasia  as  I  played 
it  a  week  ago  ! 

"It  would  be  inconceivable  if 
I  had  not  actually  heard — if  I 
had  not  recognised  my  touch,  my 
characteristics,  my  art  itself." 

"Are  you  content  that  your 
performance  shall  go  down  to 
posterity,  represented,  as  it  must 
be,  on  a  record-roll  of  this  Duo- 
Art  Pianola  ?  "  I  asked.  "Don't 
hesitate  to  state  a  doubt  if  you 
feel  one." 

"I  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  so — and  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  should  be  so,"  replied  he, 
simply. 


He  paused.  "Did  you  imagine 
that  I  did  not  think  of  this  be- 
fore I  made  a  record  upon  the 
Duo- Art  Pianola  ?  Do  you  be 
lieve  that  I  could  have  signed 
such  a  record  had  I  not  felt  that 
my  pianism  had  been  faithfully 
recorded?  Never  could  I  have 
done  so !  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  I  heard  the  first  notes 
repeated  exactly  as  I  had  played 
them,  I  knew  that  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  reproduction  was  un- 
assailable. I  knew  they  would 
reflect  truly  my  spirit  and  my 
aim,  long  after  I  am  gone." 

"Is  your  touch  the  same  when  you 
record  a  roll  for  the  Duo-Art  Pianola, 
as  when  you  are  playing  ordinarily  at 
a  concert  ?" 

"Exactly !" 

"Is  the  tone  reproduced  the  same?" 

"Precisely  the  same!" 

"Then  the  word  'mechanical'  does 
not  occur  to  you  in  connection  with 
this  instrument  ?  " 


mmmm 
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"The  word  'mechanical' 
can  only  occur  to  one  in 
music  when  a  mechanical  re- 
suit  is  produced  in  music," 
he  replied  quickly.  "With 
the  DuO'Art  Pianola  it  is 
the  last  word  one  thinks 
of.  For  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  artist  which  comes 
from  it— not  merely  the 
notes  he  has  struck.  One 
might  as  logically  call  the 
piano  itself  mechanical  be' 
cause  it  produces  sound  by 
mechanical  means! .  .  .  No! 
No !  The  art  of  the  piano 
gains  a  wider  audience 
through  this  wonderful 
invention  and  so  it  must 
therefore  have  an  import' 
ant  place  in  the  musical  de- 
velopment  of  the  future!" 

"Then  the  reproducing 
piano  represents,  in  your 
opinion,  something  of  an 
epoch  in  interpretative 
pianO'forte  playing?"  I  en' 
quired. 

"Your  phrase  suggests  it 
very  well,"  said  the  great 
musician.  "The  DuO'Art 
Pianola  occupies,  to  my 
mind,  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  pianism  that 
the  printing  press  does  to 
literature.  It  brings  the 
noblest  renderings  of  indi' 
vidual  pianicm  to  the  homes 
cf  the  millions.  It  dis- 
tributes  broadcast  the  re- 
suits  of  the  musical  talent 
and  genius  of  our  time." 

"Then  it  will  actually  be 
a  factor  in  musical  educa- 
tion?" 

"A  great  factor,"  he  re- 
plied.  "Greater,  perhaps, 
than  we  can  now  estimate. 

"Think,"  he  went  on— "of  the  tre- 
mendous  educational  stimulus  of  the 
instrument.  Think  of  the  child,  or 
the  student,  able  to  hear  repeatedly 
tome  transcendent  interpretation  and 
thereby  acquire  refined  taste  and  su- 
perior  knowledge  of  music.  Think  of 
the  music  teachers  themselves  who 
will  increase  their  information  through 
the,  reproductions  of  superior  pianism. 

"Yes— by  this  instrument  reproduc- 
tive  art  is  put  on  as  permanent  a 
basis  as  composition  itself.  And  for 
it,  as  for  other  truly  artistic  types  of 
modern  instruments,  I  as  an  artist, 
must  have  the  greatest  respect. 

"The  true  measure  of  the  value  of 
its  accomplishment  to  the  cause  of 
highest  music  is  now  at  last  begin- 
ning  to  be  realised  by  the  musicians 
themselves — who  in  the  infancy  of 
modern  -  instrument  development, 
perhaps,  were  somewhat  skeptical. 
But  such  an  instrument  as  this  leaves 
prejudice  defenceless." 

I  ha-ve  read  this  interview  in  print  and 
it  is  a  true  and  authoritative  statement  of 
my  opinions. 


e 


USICIANS  critical  of  every  tone,  and  the  layman  'who  asks  only 
\y  Ky     that  music  be  beautiful,  are  inspired  and  delighted  alike  by  the 
•wonderful  playing  of  the  Duo-Art  Pianola. 

A  Word  of  Description  of 

THE  DUO -ART  PIANOLA 


TO  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  Mr.  Godowsky's  tribute  to  the 
Duo- Art  Pianola,  some  understand' 
ing  of  this  marvelous  instrument  is 
necessary.  Briefly,  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola  is  a  new  reproducing  piano.  It 
has  three  attributes. 

FIRST — It  is  a  conventional  piano 
for  hand  playing  and  practice. 

SECOND  —  It  is  a  Pianola  which 
may  be  played  with  ordinary  Pianola 
music-rolls.  As  such  it  offers  the  same 
facilities  for  personal  expression  con- 
trol as  other  models  of  the  Pianola. 

THIRD  —  and  this  is  its  new  and 
revolutionary   feature.     It  re-creates 


from  special  music -rolls  the  exact 
performances  of  various  pianists  who 
have  made  record-rolls  for  it.  Ob- 
viously the  importance  of  this  great 
new  feature  depends  on  the  capacity 
of  the  instrument  to  faithfully  repro- 
duce musical  values  in  expressiveness  as 
wTell  as  technique.  That  it  possesses 
this  capacity  to  a  degree  positively 
miraculous  is  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  of  the  great 
musicians  who,  like  Godowsky,  have 
made  and  are  making  record-rolls  for  it. 

An  interesting  booklet  descriptive  of 
the  Duo-Art  Pianola  will  be  sent  you 
upon  request,  together  with  the  ad- 
dress of  our  nearest  representative. 
Address  Dept.  L  92. 


B 


B 


The  Duo- Art  Pianola  is  obtainable  in  Grand  or   Upright   styles  of  the   STEISli  'AY, 
the  STECK,  the  STROUD,  and  the  famous  IVEBER.    Its  prices  range  from  $750  upwards. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Game   Farm    Pays 

Dividends  in 

Pleasure  and  Profit 


Its  restoration,  is  i 
portant  because  domcs- 


+ic  turkeys  are  deci-  •  ^S?^/^.  ^yt'f^'/i 
mated  by  a  disease  ^V^^*t2JB&?~^ 


by 
from  which  the  wilcip^^jpflgj^ 
variety  is  free 


Have  you,  who  own  land  in 
the  country,  either  a  large 
amount  or  small,  ever  consider- 
ed the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
cash  yield  from  it,  or  increasing 
its  present  yield,  by  means  of 
game  farming? 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  game 
birds  and  their  eggs.  This  demand, 
which  comes  largely  from  city  markets, 
from  small  breeders  and  from  sporting 
clubs  owning  game  preserves,  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply  that  good  prices  are 
received  by  the  comparatively  few  people 
at  present  engaged  in  game  farming. 

Also,  a  game  farm  pays  dividends  not 
only  in  cash  but  in  pleasure.  There  is 
an  interest  attached  to  it  which  grips 
strongly  those  who  have  any  love  at  all 
for  the  wild.  In  fact  many  of  the  game 
farms  in  this  country  are  conducted 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  for  the  fun 
there  is  in  it,  and  not  in  any  way  from  a 
business  standpoint. 

Ducks,  quail,  pheasants,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  birds  can  be  bred  in 
captivity,  or  can  be  increased  in  :i 
wild  state  if  given  attention.  They  more 
than  pay  for  the  care  they  require. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  you  should  give  serious  consideration. 
All  the  information  which  we  have  regarding  it  is  at  your  disposal.  If 
you  will  write  for  our  booklet,  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure", 
we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copv  without  cost  to  you.  When  writing  use 
the  coupon  below. 

Game  Farming  Pays  Sportsman 


on  the  - 
market 


Every  sportsman  who  has  given 
the  matter  any  thought  realizes 
the  importance  of  game  farming 
to  him.  He  knows  that  by  its 
means  the  good  old  days  of  fifty 
years  ago,  when  game  of  all  kinds 
was  plentiful   on  every  hand,  may 


come  again.  in  those  days 
nearly  every  man  and  boy  in  the 
country  had  a  gun  and  used  it. 
If  you  are  a  sportsman  fond  of 
good  shooting,  write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  it. 


Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  90 

HEHCULBS  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;    Infallible  and   "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders;  L.  A  R..  Oram;.-  «        L, 

Extra  lilack  Sporting  Powder;     Dynamite  for  Farming. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room   90 

Hercules  Powder  Company, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

I  .rmlemrn:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "fjame  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure  ."  1  am  interested 
in  zame  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of 

Address.  —  **». 


What  I  wonder  overmuch  is,  as  they  greet  Gains- 
borough's Duchess — ■ 

Did  she  really  kiss  the  butcher  as  in  wicked  tales 
one  hears? 

She,  too  haughty  to  be  gracious,  she,  triumphant 
and  audacious. 

For  her  beauty  waits  unchallenged  in  the  gallery 
of  years. 

Mrs.  Coates  has  attained  such  high  suc- 
cess in  her  use  of  rime  that  it  is  surprizing 
to  find  her  for  the  moment  abandoning  that 
beautiful  accident  of  poetry.  We  take 
these  stanzas  in  the  classical  manner  from 
the  London  Athenaeum.  The  poem  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful;  one  scarcely  notices  the 
absence  of  rime,  so  musical  is  the  fall  of 
the  accent. 

ROMANCE 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

How  fair  you  are,  wondrous  maiden. 
As  from  the  aisle  I  behold  you 
In  the  old  English  cathedral, 
Standing  so  rapt  and  apart! 

Glintings  of  gold  from  the  stained  glass 
Brighten  the  coils  of  your  dark  hair. 
Waving  away  from  a  forehead 
Pure  with  the  freshness  of  youth, 

And,  your  face,  flower-like,  lifted, 
With  the  blue  eyes  full  of  worship : 
Fairer  you  seem  than  the  angels 
Carved  near  the  altar  in  stone. 

What,  tho  I  know  not  your  name  dear — 
Tho  I  to-day  first  behold  you — 
You  who  must  pass  as  a  vision 
Nobly  enthralling  and  glad! 

Does  he  who,  lone  in  the  forest, 
Finds  there  an  exquisite  blossom, 
Joy  in  it  less  that  its  beauty 
Blooms  not  to  fade  on  his  breast? 

Nay:   nor  does  one  who  at  nightfall 
Harkens  the  voice  of  the  mavis 
Feel  less  delight  that  the  singer 
Blesses  him,  high  out  of  reach. 

So,  tho  you  pass — and  forever — 
Yet  I,  afar,  shall  remember 
That  the  world  holds  such  a  maiden, 
And,  you  remembering,  love! 

There  are  several  things  worth  noticing 
about  the  following  poem  (from  Ireland*. 
In  the  first  place,  the  emotion  is  sincerely 
presented,  and  it  rises  to  a  noble  height  in 
the  last  stanza.  In  the  second  place,  tin 
descriptions  in  the  first  three  stanzas  art 
admirably  vivid.  In  the  third  place,  the 
rime-scheme  is  most  interesting;  the  use. 
in  some  of  the  stanzas,  of  a  word  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  line  riming  with  the 
last  word  of  the  first  line,  suggesting,  as  do 
other  things  in  the  poem,  the  work  of  the 
ancient  Gaelic  bards. 

BALLAGH  GAP 

By  James  B.  Dollard 

Ballagh  Gap,  and  the  spring  sun  sinning 
On  Leinster's  valleys  far  down  below ; 

Ballagh  Gap,  and  the  hedges  lining 

The  roadways,  blossomed  like  sifted  snow! 

Tis  there  I'd  be  with  Youth's  comrades  playing, 
In  gladness  maying  through  sweet  lost  days, 

Tho  gold-eyed  primroso  green  banks  arraying, 
And  daisies  spangled  in  faorio  maze. 

Again  I'd  hear,  as  the  wind  came  sigliing 
Across  Mount  Leinster  and  brown  Creev-roe, 

The  plovers  (luting  when  day  was  dying 
And  all  the  West  was  a  magic  glow. 


. 


"I'is  there  I'd  bo  when  the  sun,  new-risen, 
Brought  vales  Elysian  to  raptured  eyes. 

And  the  spirit  saw,  from  its  clayey  prison, 
God's  hand  bedizen  the  seas  and  skies. 

Too  soon,  alas,  from  these  fair  scenes  banished, 
The  friends  of  boyhood  all  passed  away, 

And  Youth's  fond  hoping  too  quickly  vanished 
In  grief  and  groping  when  skies  were  gray. 

Yet  I  still  have  visions  that  flash  and  quiver — 
Dark  gloom  can  never  my  soul  enwrap — 

For  I  see  God's  sunshine  pour  clown  forever 
A  golden  river  o'er  Ballagh  Gap! 


la  this  small  sketch  from  The  Century, 
the  slow,  monotonous  tread  of  sleep  coming 
unwillingly  is  suggested  by  the  regular 
recurrence  of  short  words  and  the  in- 
genious riming. 

INSOMNIA 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

A  human  drift  that  from  day's  pounding  deep 
Seeks  anodyne  upon  a  lotus  strand, 
Striving  with  vain  endeavorings  to  land, 
To  moor  a  little  while  his  beaten  bark; 
Hopeless  at  last,  a  derelict  of  the  dark, 
Surf-baffled  from  the  pleasant  shores  of  sleep. 


From  Harper's  comes  a  bit  of  rimed 
philosophy  which  conveys  the  kernel  of 
many  people's  faith,  and  it  is  exceptional 
in  that  the  sympathetic  feeling  for  nature 
running  through  it  is  refreshingly  free  from 
artificiality — that  pitfall  of  nature  poets. 

FAITH 

By  Hortense  Flexner 

If  on  this  night  of  still,  white  cold, 

I  can  remember  May, 
New  green  of  tree  and  underbrush, 
A  hillside  orchard's  mounting  flush, 
The  scent  of  earth  and  noon's  blue  hush, 

A  robin's  jaunty  way; 

If  on  this  bitter  night  of  frost, 

I  know  such  things  can  be, 
That  lovely  May  is  true —     Ah!  well, 
I  shall  believe  the  tales  men  tell, 
Wonders  of  bliss,  and  asphodel. 

And  immortality. 


New  York  ever  presents  a  fertile  field 
<•  the  modern  poet  who  loves  to  see  "ser- 
nons  in  stones,"  and  in  these  two  th.um.b- 
ia.il  sketches  taken  from  Bruno's  Weekly 
lie  subtle  lure  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
ingor  comes  home  to  all  who  will  read  be- 
i  ween  the  lines.* 

MEMORIES:  NEW  YORK 

By  Elizabeth  M.  "Walkf.r 

he  Hahbor 

•  it  a  dream,  or  did  I  really  see 
A  fairy  city  rising  from  the  mist 
f  early  mom?  the  ferries,  and  the  while  ships. 

all  sun-kissed, 
ml  (he  huge  buildings  stretching  to  the  sky, 
ith   pale-smoke    wreaths    like    incense    every- 
\\  hero — 

seems  Aladdin  must  have  been  at  work 
>r  my  delight,  and  traced  it  in  the  air! 

;iird  Ave.  L— Sunday 
ie  thing  remains,  intense,  burned  in  my  mind — 
Palo  children's  faces  in  the  scorching  sun, 
■owded  at  windows,  penned  in  squalid  rooms, 
ghttag  for  breath,  themselves,  food,  bed,  debris, 

all  one. 
omen  and  men,  liko  animals,  sprawled  out 
>»m  the  window-sills,  all  staring,  mile  on  mile, 
'arily  wistful,  hideously  sad, 
'-'■lantly  hopeless— God !     Not  one  could  smile! 
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i  TIE-SEA  I)  IE 

%  Red  Cedar* 

SHINGLES 

The  vVorJdJr  best  Roofingr 

For  exterior  finish — walls  and  roof — you  will  find  Rite-Grade  Shingles  as  lasting 
as  copper  and  architecturally  beautiful.  It  is  nature's  lasting,  beautiful  product. 
The  Inspection  Bureau  of  forty  associated  mills  guarantees,  under  the  Rite-Grade 
Label,  uniform  size,  thickness,  grade,  grain  and  selection.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark "Rite-Grade"  and  you  will  have  the  best  Red  Cedar  Shingle,  get  the 
best  roofing  and  build  the  most  beautiful  exterior. 

FREE  PLAN  BOOKS:    W.>  will   cla.tly  send  jou  our  Bungalow  Book,  oar  Distinctire  American  Homes  Book; 
also  our  Farm  Bui'dings  Book.     Stato  which  i  no  y-u  are  interested  iu  end  S'm.l  9c  stamp  for  each  book  to  defray 
mailing.     The  name  of  rnnr  architect,  Lumber  Dealer  and  O  ntractor  will  iv  appreciated.     Write 
SHINGLE  BRANCH,  WEST  COAST  I  UMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION.  1020  White  Building.  Seattle.  Wa*h. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


Ask  some  friend  who  has 
gone  to  the  front  to  tell  you 
the  general  opinion  of  the  car 
in  army  circles. 


The  story  of  its  creditable  performance 
in  government  service  is  something 
we  would  like  you  to  hear  from  au- 
thoritative sources. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The   price  of   the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
complete  is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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Mafestic 

Coal  Chute 

Keeps  the  coal  man  from  marring  the  sides  of  your  home, 
protects  your  walk,  flowers,  lawn  and  shrubs.  A  glasa 
door  serves  as  a  window,  giving  splendid  light  to  the 
ba  ement.  It  locks  from  the  inside  and  is  burglar- proof. 
It  is  extra  durable,  ha^  a  heavy  steel  body  -semi-steel 
dooi  frame  and  boiler  plate  hopper.  Every  home  should 
have  one. 

Write  for  Free  Book  SjTStfe?' "''  M" " mUe~Coaf<^uU 


Garbtun  R«#ftwrs,  Mill,-  and  Par  lump.  Rs< 
,.-,,!   Windows,  Rwxrith  Burners,  Strta 


itu 
r*.  all  mstal  Ban- 

_  ..rru-TK,   Street  and   Parle  /irfunr  (,'arut. 

Metal  Plant,  Bomb,  Pips  and  Ptpeti**  Warm.  Air  Fitrnacet,  $ta. 


The  Majestic  Co.,  614  Erie  St..  Huntington,  Ind. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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HOW  LONG  DOES  A  BALL-PLAYER 
LAST? 

HERE  to-day,  gone  into  oblivion  to- 
morrow; laurels  and  plaudits  of 
multitudes  to-day,  to-morrow — "don't  re- 
member him,"  this  is  the  fate  of  the  baseball- 
player.  How  long  does  a  ball-player  last? 
How  long  may  he  expect  the  hold  on  the 
public  affections  (and  their  wallets)  to 
continue?  Briefly,  says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  as  long  as  they  continue 
on  the  up  grade  in  performances.  And 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  physical  endurance, 
and  the  general  care  they  take  of  them- 
selves. Too  often  a  good  player  is  over- 
worked by  the  exigencies  of  his  team,  or-by 
accidents  happening  to  other  players,  so 
that  the  ability  which  should  have  carried 
him  through  four  or  five  years  leaves  him 
stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  shoals  of  the 
"done  for"  at  the  end  of  a  single  season. 
Yet  there  are  men  playing  in  the  strongest 
clubs  in  the  country  who  have  been  on  the 
diamond  for  more  than  ten  years,  tho  we 
are  told  that  this  is  by  far  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Usually  the  life  of  a 
player  is  only  five  years.  During  that  time 
he  sees  himself  come  up  from  the  minors, 
unknown  but  promising,  then  a  good 
season,  and  favorable  write-ups,  then  the 
gentle  inflow  of  inquiries  among  sport- 
writers  whether  Smith  is  going  to  be  back  at 
second  next  year.  The  next  thing  he  knows 
he  is  greeted  with  cheers  as  he  steps  out 
to  bat,  and  the  papers  carry  huge  heads 
telling  of  his  glory  and  prowess.  A  few 
years  go  by,  and  one  day  he  makes  a  poor 
play;  he  follows  it  with  a  poor  game.  He 
is  taken  out,  and  the  unknown  young 
fellow  just  in  from  the  "bush-league"  is 
given  a  chance. 

The  next  milestone  is  the  day  when 
he  plays  an  unconscionable  game,  and  is 
hooted  at  from  the  stands.  Then  he  is 
traded  or  sent  to  the  minors.  And  it  is 
generally  only  a  few  seasons  before  he  is 
out  for  all  time!  The  crowds  who  cheered 
him  have  forgotten  him.  He  has  played  his 
part  and  passed.  But  there  are  exceptions 
—at  least  exceptions  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  time  they  last.     The  account  observes: 

In  many  small  towns  throughout  the 
country  there  are  men  still  living  who  were 
up  in  the  big  show  years  ago.  Some  only 
got  a  peep  under  the  big-league  tent  and 
did  not  stick  a  season,  while  others  filled 
their  little  space  in  the  big-league  box-score 
from  three  to  five  years.  Only  the  stars  are 
able  to  stick  in  the  big  show  much  longer. 

A  player  of  the  Roy  Hartzell  type,  whe 
plays  ten  years  in  the  fasl  set,  is  the  bij. 
exception.  Roy  never  reached  stardom 
he  always  was  just  a  plodder.  He  nevei 
hit  .300,  but  when  Ik;  did  hit  his  hits  wen 
timely.  He  was  a  fair  infielder,  and  a 
times  rose  to  the  sensational  in  the  out 
tield.  He  (tamo  into  the  American  Leagi' 
with  the  Browns  in  1906  and  has  remains 
in  it  ever  since.    Roy  always  gave  his  best 
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which  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  still  is  in  the 
league.  This  is  Hartzell's  eleventh  year 
in  the  Ban  Johnson  circuit,  and  1916  is 
only  the  second  time  in  his  major-league 
career  that  he  has  been  with  a  first  division 
club,  the  Browns  of  1908  finishing  fourth. 

Yet  we  single  Hartzell  out  not  because 
of  what  ho  did  but  because  there  are  so 
few,  so  wofully  few,  like  him.  Let  us  go 
back  just  ten  years  ago  and  see  how  many 
regular  players,  who  manned  the  big 
leagues  in  1906,  are  still  holding  down  real 
big-league  jobs,  and  doing  good  work. 

First,  there  is  old  Hans  Wagner,  then 
considered  a  rare  old  bird,  who  still  is 
acceptably  filling  the  short-stop  berth  on 
the  Pirates,  and  in  his  forty-third  year  is 
batting  better  than  any  season  since  1912. 
Wagner  entered  the  big  league  with  the  old 
Louisville  Nationals  in  1897,  and  moved 
with  Barney  Dreyfus  to  Pittsburg  in  1900. 
Hans  has  worked  for  the  little  Pittsburg 
mogul  during  his  entire  big-league  career. 

Secondly,  is  Johnny  Evers,  the  little 
Trojan  crab,  who,  in  spite  of  his  anemic 
batting  average,  still  is  considered  the 
vital  spark  of  the  Boston  Braves,  and  as 
captain  of  the.  team  is  a  big  asset.  Evers 
came  into  the  National  League  and  just 
ten  years  ago  Johnny  began  to  reach  the 
top  of  his  career.  He  played  second 
base  on  Chance's  first  champion  nine,  the 
Cubs  of  1906. 

Then  there  is  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb, 
who  ten  years  ago  was  just  a  fresh  kid 
with  batting  ability,  who  was  taking  a  lot 
of  beatings  in  the  Detroit  club-house, 
administered  by  older  Tigers.  Cobb  joined 
the  Tigers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1905 
season,  a  green  kid  from  a  Class  C  league. 
Just  about  this  time  ten  years  ago  people 
were  asking,  "Who  is  this  young  bird?" 

Just  ten  years  ago  Harold  Chase,  now 
putting  up  a  great  game  for  Cincinnati, 
played  the  best  ball  of  his  career.  He  joined 
the  Yankees  in  1905  and  soon  dazzled  the 
league  with  his  first-base  play,  but  he 
hit  only  .249  that  year.  In  his  next  year, 
1906,  Chase  not  only  was  a  fielding  marvel, 
but  a  batting  star  as  well,  hitting  .323,  his 
liigh-water  mark.  Chase  has  had  an  ad- 
venturous career  since  then.  Ten  years 
after  reaching  his  high-water  figures, 
<  "liase  is  listed  among  the  National  League's 
300  men. 

There  is  a  man  playing  a  first-rate  game 
this  year  for  Boston  (the  Braves)  who 
was  attracting  attention  ten  years  ago. 
The  man  is  Sherwood  Magee,  who  entered 
the  National  League  in  1904.  He  has  been 
doing  some  fancy  hitting  since  then,  says 
the  account,  but  his  average  until  recently 
was  only  a  little  over  .200,  proving  that 
when  he  was  acquired  in  trade,  after  the 
World's  Series  of  1914,  the  Boston  manager 
made  little  by  the  deal.  But  there  aro 
other  players  who  are  still  in  the  lime- 
light.    We  learn: 

Prank  Schulte  is  a  player  who  still  is 
capable  of  showing  some  of  the  stuff  which 
made  him  famous  ten  years  ago,  when,  like 
Evers,  he  started  to  blossom  out  into 
stardom  on  Chance's  Cubs.  Frank  had 
'hhmi  going  back  for  several  years,  but 
under  Tinker  is  again  displaying  some  of 
■  ma  old  skill  with  the  mace.  Schulte  came 
mto  the  National  League  in  1904  and  has 
Put  in  his  e'ntiro  big-league  career  with 
'lie  Cubs. 

Our  list  of  regulars  still  in  good  standing 


Paper      Does      Express 


V7DU  wouldn't  think  of  using  bold 

■*■    black   type   in   a  booklet  about 

dainty  wearables.     Nor  should  you 

use  a  heavy  weight,  highly  colored, 

or  rough  textured  paper  for  the  purpose.  Select 
the  paper  that  is  in  accord  with  the  purpose  and 
atmosphere  of  the  product. 

Buyers  of  printed  matter  will  find  our  graphic  demon- 
stration booklet,  "Paper  Does  Express,"  and  Will 
Bradley's  monograph  on  the  subject  of  unusual  interest 
and  practical  value.  They  are  free  upon  request. 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,   Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Safety  Razor  Blade 

does  the  work 

When  magnified,  the  cutting  edge  of  a  razor  blade  looks  like 
a  saw.     After  shaving,  no  matter  how  well  you  wipe  t'.ie  ' 
blade,  moisture  still  clings  between  the  microscopic  teeth. 

As  a  conseauence,  very  tiny  particles  of  rust  form  and  the  blade  becomes 
dull  and  '  pulls". 
Put  Jin-One  on  your  blade  before  and  after  shaving.     Then  rust  can't 
possibly  form.     A  little   3-in-One  on  your  strop  keeps  it  sofl  and 
makes  the  razor  "cling"  when  stropping. 

Try  it  and  see.     Your  blades  will  last  twice  as  lone  and  shave 
cleaner.     Send  for  our  booklet  "A  Razor  Saver"  and 
FREE  generous  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,     42KAR.     Broadway,  N.Y. 
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President  Wilson  Signing  the  Federal  Reserve  Act— THE  LAW  THAT  ABOLISHED  PANICS 

Why  Business  Men  Will  Vote  for  Wilson 

The  Constructive  DOMESTIC  Legislation  which  has 
Created  Prosperity  and   Made  for  its  Permanence 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  1916  Presidential 
campaign  is  that  many  thousands  of  Progressives 
and  Republicans  are  openly  supporting  President 
Wilson  and  advocating  a  continuance  of  his  policies. 

An  astonishingly  large  proportion  of  these  are  the 
heads  of  our  most  important  industries  which  do  an 
interstate  business.  They  are  your  kind  of  business 
men.  They  believe  that  the  marvelous  business  de- 
velopment of  this  nation  during  the  last  two  years  is 
due  to  the  policies  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  not  to  the  war 
in  Europe. 

They  feel  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  have  so  many  vitally  necessary  and  so  com- 
pletely sound  economic  reforms  been  enacted  into  laws 
in  so  short  a  time. 

In  two  years  our  national  wealth  has  increased 
$41,000,000,000.  This  is  approximately  $410  per 
capita,  an  increase  beyond  parallel  in  any  other  period 
of  the  nation's  history. 

Since  1912  our  bank-deposits  increased  24%;  our 
trade  balance  227%;  agricultural  exports  44.1%;  man- 
ufactured exports  155%.  Our  farm  lands  are  12.7% 
more  valuable  than  ever  before.  Our  industries  have 
on  their  pay-rolls  23.2%  more  employees  and  the  value 
of  their  output  has  increased  over  nine  billions  or 
41.2%..  Labor  leaders  state  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  so  many  people  been  given 
such  steady  employment  under  conditions  so  satis- 
factory as  in  this  country  to-day. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  prosperity.  It  is  national. 
Neither  is  it  a  class  prosperity  benefiting  some  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Farmers,  workingmen,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  transportation  lines,  public-service 


corporations,  all  have  had   their  proportion — all  have 
shared  in  the  unprecedented  prosperity. 

FACTS  ABOUT  WAR-PROFITS 

The  Avar  has  helped  the  country — but  only  in  spots.  Few 
realize  how  small  these  benefits  are  compared  with  the  mighty 
volume  of  trade  increase. 

Here  are  the  figures.  Munitions  exports  are  $480,000,000,  or 
only  1%  of  our  manufactured  products.  The  manufactured 
products  have  increased  $9,400,000,000.  Deduct  the  munitions 
business  and  there  is  still  an  increase  of  $8,920,000,000  in  manu- 
factured products. 

It  is  true  that  our  exports  of  other  commodities,  foodstuffs, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  the  like  have  been  increased  both  to 
countries  at  peace  and  at  war.  But  here  again  our  benefit  is  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  trade  increase.  Our  foreign  trade 
balance  has  increased  $2,130,000,000  during  the  two  years  of  war. 
For  the  sake  of  conservatism,  let  us  assume  that  this  entire 
foreign  trade  balance  is  due  to  war  conditions.  Still,  our  na- 
tional wealth  has  increased  $41,000,000,000  during  the  same 
period,  or  nearly  twenty,  times  our  foreign  trade. 

Giving  the  war  credit  for  all  our  increase  of  exports,  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  staggering  amount  of  over  $38,000,000,000  in- 
crease in  national  wealth  in  two  years  is  due  to  interior  conditions 
— domestic  prosperity. 

And  domestic  prosperity  can  be  due  only  to  domestic  causes, 
and  powerful  indeed  must  be  the  causes  to  produce  so  unprece- 
dented an  increase  in  prosperity  in  the  unprccedentedly  short 
space  of  two  years. 

Here  are  the  causes:  Mr.  Wilson  has  from  his  first  days  of 
office  shown  the  keenest  solicitude  for  the  business  of  the  nation. 

He  early  formulated  the  policy  of  compelling  big  business  to 
(Direct  its  own  abuses  where  abuses  existed.     The  Department 


Our   national   wealth   has   increased    $41,000,000,000   in  two 
years.     This  is  NOT  due  to  the  war.     What  DID  it? 
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I  Justice  has  been  coldly  just  and  absolutely  relentless  in  the 
rosecution  of  criminal  interests  and  individuals.  But  it  has 
iken  firm  yet  friendly  counsel  with  interests  whose  practices 
ere  legitimate.  Not  only  has  this  been  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
juntry  at  large,  which  has  been  protected  from  predatory  short 
its  by  great  interests,  but  it  has  placed  these  interests  them- 
Ives  on  the  sure,  safe  foundation  of  justice,  right,  and  fair 
•aling;  changed  many  a  short-sighted  get-rich-quick  policy  to 
1  enduring  soundness  which  is  immune  from  attack  througli  its 
ry  qualities  of  fairness  and  clean  methods.  And  the  interests 
.  reconstructed  are  vastly  sounder  and  safer  financially  from 
is  enforced  reconstruction  of  policy  from  within. 

(  apital  has  been  encouraged  in  all  legitimate  enterprises,  in- 
ead  of  being  discouraged  and  intimidated.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
ade  business  ethics,  business  decency,  business  morality  and 
isiness  humanitarianism  nationally  fashionable,  to  our  ever- 
ting credit.  The  figures  above  prove  how  very  profitable  it 
in 'en. 

We  cried  for  years  about  a  nation-wide  lack  of  confidence. 
r.  Wilson  recognized  the  need — Mr.  Wilson  restored  con- 
lence. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  kept  us  out  of  war — and  with  honor  and 
,niity.  He  gave  us  the  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
ralleled  opportunities  for  business  increase  within  our  own 
rders.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  to  foreign  countries  is  a 
lendid  thing.  The  men  engaged  in  it  are  doing  a  work  for 
lich  the  nation  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  them  in  years  to 
me.     But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  country  is  so  young, 

confines  so  wide,  its  natural  resources  so  beyond  estimate,  its 
pwrtunities  for  self-development  so  vast,  its  powers  of  con- 
niption of  both   agricultural   and    manufactured    products  so 

ounding,  that  we  could  even  wipe  out  our  own  exports  com- 

tely  and  still  have  prosperity  with  us  through  the  encourage- 
mt  and  extension   of    our    home    industries  and   home  con- 

nption. 

Phis  is  an  indication  of  how  we  can  prosper  at  home  if  helped 
constructive  legislation,  how  Mr.  Wilson's  sound  adminis- 
tive  policy  has  helped  us  when  we  were  sadly  in  need  of  help. 
must  not  be  taken  to  decry  the  value  of  building  up  our 
)ort  trade  on  which  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  nation  will 
questionably  depend.* 

That  expansion  of  home  business,  which  far  exceeds  the 
iphecy  of  any  optimist,  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  made  possible  for 
by  keeping  us  out  of  war.  Taking  the  coldly  material  side  of  it 
n< ,  leaving  out  the  horrors  of  death  and  mutilation,  the  nation- 
le  sadness  of  devastated  homes,  Mr.  Wilson  has  brought  us 
>sperity  by  assuring  Peace.  And  this  he  has  done  through  the 
st  trying  period  the  world  has  ever  known,  though  he  was  per- 
iled and  beset  with  complications  from  every  side. 


INSURANCE  OK  PROSPERITY 

Now  see  the  enduring  foundation  of  desperately  needed,  sound 
nomic  reforms  which  have  been  enacted  into  laws  during  Mr. 
Ison's administration  and  which  are  the  most  vital  insurance  of 
prosperity,  while  increasing  our  national  self-respect: 

*fo.  i.  The  Federal    Reserve   Act,    which    has   "cured    us  of 

— cured  our  national  disease  of  panics. 
io.  2.  The  Rural  Credit  Bill,  winch  for  the  first  time  puts  the 
1  ;iht  on  a  plane  with  other  business  men. 

<o.  3.  The  Income  Tax  Law,  which  takes  from  the  extra- 
inartty  rich  a  largely  increased  amount  toward  the  expenses 
■ur  Government. 


lo.  4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  the  protection 
1  he  public  and  the  business  man  as  well. 

'»•  5.  The  Clayton  Bill,  which  makes  clear,  simple  rules 
(  the  alarming  and  threatening  vagueness  of  the  Sherman 
'  it, 

lo.  6.  The  Good  Roads  Law,  which  gives  to  the  states  Federal 
al  in  building  roads. 

'  '*"*■»*«  us  in  100  words,  or  fewer,  why  you  ore  supporting  Mr.  Wilson.     We 
""  °  ""*'  valuable  use  of  your  expression 


No.  7.  The    Smith-Lever    Agricultural    Education    Act,    pro 
viding  that   the  Federal   Government  shall  cooperate  with   th<- 
states  in  educating  the  farmer  in  ways  of  securing  greater  pro 
ductivity  of  the  soil. 

No.  8.  The  Child  Labor  Bill,  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  vigorously 

advocated  against  strenuous  opposition,  and  which  with  hi- 
typical  foresight  will  safeguard  our  children's  children  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  nation. 

These  are  a  partial  record  of  achievements  which  have  re- 
vitalized the  nation. 

But  prosperity  isn't  everything.  Decency,  self-respect,  right 
thinking,  protecting  the  home  and  the  lives  in  the  home,  aiding 
through  the  power  of  the  nation  the  conditions  that  will  enable 
these  lives  to  be  useful  lives,  happy  lives — these  transcend  pro- 
perty— this  Mr.  Wilson  has  done.  He  has  given  us  prosperity, 
too,  and  he  has  assured  to  us  its  permanence. 

The  list  of  achievements  under  Wilson  is  long — the  time  in 
which  they  were  wrought  was  short.  But  there  is  still  work  to 
be  done.  After  many  distressing  years,  after  years  of  trusting 
and  being  disappointed,  we  have  found  a  man  who  will  do  it — 
who  has  done  it — and  who  is  doing  more — who  is  still  laboring 
at  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

We  need  to  keep  that  man.  We  must  keep  prosperity  and  we 
must  carry  the  work  forward. 

We  want  to  keep  the  proven  man,  the  proven  motive?,  the 
wisdom,  the  foresight,  the  unselfishness,  the  caution,  the  safety, 
the  good  times,  the  contented,  happy  workers  with  useful  work  to 
do  and  lots  of  it. 

EMANCIPATION 

Under  President  Wilson  business  has  been  emancipated  from 
panics;  the  farmer  from  chaotic  credit  conditions;  the  workers  of 
the  Nation  from  adverse  conditions  which  persisted  for  genera- 
tions; the  children  by  an  enlightened  economic  principle  which 
no  President  ever  before  advocated. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  the  voters  of  the  Nation 
were  emancipated  from  the  necessity  of  depending  on  a  few  rich 
men  with  far-reaching  vested  interests  to  finance  a  Presidential 
campaign,  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  emancipation  be  made- 
permanent. 

It  takes  money  so  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
that  all  the  issues  may  be  properly  presented  to  all  the  people 
for  their  intelligent  consideration — it  always  has  and  always  will. 
We  propose  to  see  that  the  people  themselves  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds.     This  is  their  right  and  their  privilege. 

We  earnestly  request  you  to  join  the  "Hundred 
Thousand  Club,"  the  members  of  which  will  contrib- 
ute the  funds  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  work 
which  was  begun  under  Mr.  Wilson.  We  urge  you  to 
contribute  what  you  can.  Send  us  #100 — send  us  more  if 
you  can.  Send  us  all  you  can — if  it  is  only  #10.  Send 
that,  and  it  will  be  just  as  gratefully  received. 

This 


your   convictions, 


It  is   a  test  of  you   and 
and     your     willingness 


— Ad-.t. 
The  Literary  Digest  Advertiser 


to   strive   for   these    convictions.        We 
want  a  contribution  from  you  that  will 
mean  a  real  sacrifice.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
fought  the  people's  fight.     He  has 
treated  all  citizens  as  Americans 
and  sought  to  serve  them  all 
We,  therefore,  have  no  hesi- 


tancy  in  accepting   from 
you  a  contribution  which 
will  be  a  real  sacrifice, 
a    real    strain     on 
your     resources, 
to    do     your 
part  in  carry- 


work  lor 
ward. 
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PIANO 


CLEARING 

SALE 


KIMBALL! 


Pianos 

and 

Organs 


HALL,  long  the  cen- 
.  ter  of  musical  and 

artistic  activity  in 
Chicago,  is  being  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the 
new  $2,000,000  sixteen  story  Kimball  building. 
Consequently  our  large  stock  of  fine  new  and 
used  pianos,  player-pianos  and  organs  are  being 
disposed  of  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  You  can 

Save  $120  on  New  Player-Pianos 
Save  $100  on  Fine  New  Pianos 
Prices  Cut  on  Organs  &  Used  Pianos 

Good  used  pianos  at  $65,  $85,  $95  and  up.  Terms 
$10  down,  $5  a  month. 

ORGANS  $2-25   a   Month 


FREE 


Music  In- 
structions 
by  Our 
New  Diagram  System 
If  YOU  WRITE  AT 
ONCE. 


Buys  a  genuine  Kimball  Organ 
1  direct  from  the  makers  at  factory 
prices.  We  will  send  them  to 
reliable  people  anywhere,  to  be 
paid  for  on  our  extremely  easy 
payment  plan  --$2.25  monthly 
I  and  upwards,  if  desired. 


Send  Today  for  Money-Saving  Plan 

Instruments  shipped  direct  or  through  our  factory  dis- 
tributors on  approval.  Write  for  complete  bargain  list. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  2476  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

!  also  Musical    Herald, 
t  containing  two  pretty 
'  songs,      words     and 
music  FREE. 
Be  sure  to  mark  with  an  X  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

Name , 

City 


Please  send  me  FREE  I  Piano,  Organ,  |  ] 
Catalogs,    factory  dis-  -.  Player-Piano,  > 
tributing     prices    of  (  Used  Piano,     1 


.  State . 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


YOUR 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
how  important  the  condition  of  your 
feet  is  to  your  general  welfare  ?  If  you 
don't  take  care  of  your  feet,  sooner 
or  later  you  will  suffer  considerable 
pain  and  inconvenience  with  them. 
Why  not  decide  now  to  wear . 


"REG.  U.   S.   PAT.  OFF." 

It  will  prevent  foot  troubles  and  give 
complete  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
Send  today  for  our  catalog. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James    S.    Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Stri  <    ) 
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closes  with  Terry  Turner,  the  famous  old 
infielder  of  the  Clevelands,  who  was 
playing  a  star  game  on  Fohl's  team  betoj.3 
being  injured.  Ten  years  ago  old  Cotton 
Top  was  regarded  about  the  neatest  short  • 
stop  in  the  American  League.  Ont  of 
Terry's  weak  points  has  been  his  brittler_ess, 
and '  throughout  his  career  he  has  been 
bunged  up  very  easily.  For  a  while  Terry 
was  used  as  infield  substitute,  but  wher- 
ever they  used  him  he  always  played  a 
fine  fielding  game  and  always  was  a  danger- 
ous man  at  bat.  Turner  entered  the 
American  League  in  1904. 

Going  over  to  pitchers  who  were  doing 
regular  %duty  in  1906,  there  are  a  few  ci 
the  stars  left:  Matty;  the  three  former 
Athletic  stars,  Plank,  Bender,  and  Coombs; 
Red  Ames  and  Reulbach. 

Of  the  pitchers  mentioned,  the  forty-one- 
year-old  Plank  is  about  the  only  one  who  is 
taking  his  regular  turn  in  the  box,  week 
in  and  week  out,  and  since  the  sun  has 
boiled  out  the  Gettysburg  arm  Plank 
has  been  pitching  like  a  three-year-old. 
Only  recently  he  blanked  the  Senators  with 
Johnson  pitching. 

Bender,  after  a  rather  sorry  season  in 
the  Feds  last  year,  has  been  pitching  now 
and  then  for  Moran's  Phillies.  He  is 
getting  about  an  even  break.  He  recently 
showed  the  Giants  some  of  his  old-time 
cunning,  holding  them  to  seven  hits  and 
one  earned  run.  Bender  joined  the 
Athletics  in  1903. 

Just  about  this  time  ten  years  ago  Jack 
Coombs  pitched  his  first  big-league  game 
for  the  Athletics.  He  reported  to  Mack 
after  the  college  season  was  over  in  1906, 
and  in  his  big-league  debut  he  shot  out 
Washington,  3  to  0.  Red  Ames,  who 
came  to  the  Giants  in  1903,  seemed  to  be 
all  in  last  year.  It  then  looked  as  if  his 
shift  from  the  Reds  to  the  Cards  was  just 
the  step  prior  to  being  shifted  off  the  big- 
league  map,  but  Leon  has  been  doing  well 
for  Huggins's  crowd  this  season.  Reulbach, 
who  became  a  Cub  in  1905  and  now  is  with 
the  Braves,  is  pitching  pretty  good  ball  for 
Stallings,  tho  the  Big  Chief  has  been  using 
him  only  lately. 

In  addition  to  the  players  mentioned 
there  are  other  famous  old  boys  still 
hanging  their  hats  in  the  big  leagues, 
tho  no  longer  classed  as  regulars.  The 
leading  one  in  this  class  is  old  Nap  Lajoie, 
who  ten  years  ago  was  managing  Cleveland , 
and  until  the  last  fortnight  has  been  playing 
second  base  regularly  on  the  Athletics,  the 
team  he  cast  his  lot  with  after  he  jumped 
the  Philly  Nationals  in  1901.  Lately 
Mack  has  been  experimenting  with  col- 
legians at  second,  keeping  Larry  in  reserve. 
He  is  the  real  veteran  of  the  big  leagues. 
Larry  joined  the  old  Philadelphia  Nationals 
in  1896,  a  year  before  Wagner  went  to 
Louisville. 

Another  old  favorite  who  was  recently 
retired  from  regular  duty,  but  who  still 
packs  quite  a  punch,  is  old  Sam  Crawford, 
recently  relegated  to  utility  and  pinch- 
hit  duty.  Sam  started  his  big -league 
career  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  in  1000. 
Charley  Dooin,  being  carried  by  the  Giants 
as  third  catcher,  has  been  in  the  National 
League  since  1902.  Ten  years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  besl  catchers  in  the  game. 

There  is  only  one  other  catcher  who  was 
in  tho  big  leagues  a  decade  ago,  who  is  now 
also  petering  out  after  eleven  years  of 
faithful  service.  The  maskrnan  is  George 
Gibson  of  the  Pirates.  He  joined  them 
in  1905  and  started  to  do  the  regular 
catching  just  ten  years  ago,  in  1906.     This 


Feltoid  Saves  All  These 


rugs,  floors,  nerves  and  money.  Such  is  th 
experience  in  the  homes  of  farseeing  hcus< 
keepers  who  fit  their  furniture  with 

Feltoid 

CASTERS*"  'tTCI 

Made  of  durable  yet  resilient  materials.  Feltoi 
end  floor  repair  expense  and  assure  silen 
when  furniture  is  being  moved. 

Ask  for  Feltoids  at  department,  hardware  a 
furniture  stores — or  write  us  for  the  Feltc 
Book  No.  9  giving  prices  and  styles. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  Bridgeport,  Coi 


Our  exclusive  method  is  guarantee'  ) 
make  your  dull  safety  razor  blades  as ;  i 
as  or  Better  Than  New. 


Over  1 15,000  Pleased  Cuitome 

A  25-cent  stick  of  Armour's  Shi  I 
Soap  GIVEN  with  first  orders  of  e 
dozen  or  more  blades.  Money  back  i  it 
satiafied.     Mail  your  blades  today. 

GUARANTEE  SHARPENING  CO..  Dent.  D  9,160N.FiftiA»e.,C» 


ACE 


LUEl 

HANDY  TUBES 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  La  uage 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  prac 
ual  for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery  ai  Wtt 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolut  a 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGHUM.S  COMPANY,  854-860  Koarth  Awint ■■»' 


HOW  TO 
SPEAK 


Ai  Political  Meetings- 
Lodge  and  Board  Meetings 
Public  Dinners— 

CRENVILLE  KLEISER.  An- 

(Famous  Speech  Specialist) 
through  his  famous  Mail  Course  in  rt  c 
Speaking  and  the  Development  of  Powe  »1 
Personality  can  also  help  you  lo  sell  lit* 
goods— converse  entertainingly— build 
strong  personality  that  will  give  you  wi<  cd 
power  and  opportunity 

"  Your  Course  has  done    for  me   iusi  wh  '°» 
claimed,  it  has  made  a  public  speaker  ol  me. 
built  up  my  personality  and  self-confidence  lot 
extent  thai  I  do  not  mind  how  larle  theauc  ' 
may  be. "-A.  Taylor.  St.  John.  N  B.     Huiv  "  ^ 
of  similar  letters  on  file. 
Write  on  a  Postcard:     "Send  me  full  1 
particulars  of  the  Kleiser  Public  Speak 
Course,"  and  send  it-TODAY  to 
FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept    729 
NEW  YORK  M%\ 
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r  George  has  been  catching  little  Art 
■urn,  the  former  Giant,  doing  most  of 
Pittsburg  back-stopping, 
[ike  Mowrey,  third  baseman  of  the 
>klyns,  is  another  one  eligible  to  be 
tioned  in  the  ten -year  discussion, 
years  ago,  in  1906,  Mowrey  was  an 
Id  utility  man  with  the  Reds.  After 
year  as  a  regular  he»  put  in  two  more 
s  as  a  utility  man  before  he  was  sworn 
regular  service. 


n[5N  TONS  OF  DYNAMITE  BLEW  UP 

RECENTLY,  the  early  dawn  of  a  sum- 

i  mer  Sunday  morning  was  wrenched 

aJ  rent    by    the    impact    of    a    terrific 

q  sion.     Several  barge-loads  of  ammu- 

it  i  and  dynamite  lying  in  a  corner  of 

York  Harbor  were  set  afire,  and  the 

of  the  resulting  explosions  was  felt  in 

itates.     Plate  glass  for  miles  around 

battered — a  million  dollars'  worth  of 

troyed — and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 

jr  lie  damage  to  buildings  ran  into  six 

ms.     Objects    of    great    weight    were 

ir/ about  as  if  they  were  of  paper,  and 

iflljas  of  people  found  new  and  strange 

iir  happening  to  them. 

Slic  of  the  metropolitan  papers  at  the 

unrirted  a  series  of  thumb-nail  notes 

curiosities  of  the  accident.     Here  are 

if  the  paragraphs  from  the  New  York 

/  World.     We  are  told: 

j  manager  of  a  Brooklyn  all-night 
an  I  near  Borough  Hall,  his  front 
m|v  shattered  by  the  explosion,  stood 
ijf  an  hour,  oblivious  to  all  else,  pains- 
kii|  y  extracting  splinters  of  glass  from  a 
ittlielon. 

Ipewriter,  thrown  by  the  blast  from 
ilerior  of  a  west-side  office,  was  found 
liccman  Murphy,  of  the  Fourth 
mi  Station,  upright,  unharmed,  and 
djfor  business,  in  the  middle  of  the 

k. 
v  a  Barry  has  been  an  office  boy  for 
I  reeks  in  the  building  of  Walter 
I  &  Co.,  Dey  and  West  Streets. 
'»  iy  night  he  forgot  to  put  down  any 
Hwindows.     Every  other  window  in 


ihborhood  was  broken. 

man  Alexander  Kachler  was  twirl- 
night-stick  as  the  first  explosion  oc- 
The  shock  tore  the  club  out  of  his 

d  blew  his  cap  up  on  the  ledge  of  a 


married,  John  PavelsM  and  Mary 
ii  were  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
1  -supper    table    in    Progress    Hall. 
roar    from    the    harbor    waiters 


lates  of  soup,    tables   were   over- 


;lr'«';  and  the  quests  lied  in  panic      The 
i      ,      ■       ....         . 


s  never  budged.     They  knew  be- 

'.  they  said,  thai  married  life  had  to 

jars. 


'"■<«  T,.m  Donahue,  at  Police 
l'"'!ers,   \\a\ing  a  revolver,  ran  all 

|  t'>  Baxter  and  Walker  Streets  in 
Mas,  looking  for  the  man  who  set 

f'V1H)mb-     T1»'™   he  found   a    thief 
1,0  »»roke.i   window  of  a  jeweler's 


wan 
Minf 


^  Rockefeller  got  out  of  bed  at 


0  Hills  and  went  around  asking 
nation  about  the  earthquake. 
. '  laceta,  skipper  of  a  freighter  that 
"'  «Mdst  of  the  blast,  was  skidded 


42  Buildings  Now  Under  Way 

Wanted : 
Six  More  Building-Jobs 

(Over  $200,000  Each) 

For  Completion  Before 

Snow  Flies 

The  Austin  Company  (the  30-Day  Builder) 
has  the  men,  the  materials,  the  tools,  and  will 
guarantee  cost,  delivery  and  workmanship. 


YOU  fortunate  manufacturers 
whose  business  has  overflowed  into 
courts  and  alleys  and  tents  on  va- 
cant lots,  don' t  trust  any  longer  to  smiling 
skies.  Don't  tempt  Providence  too  long. 
Get  under  cover  before  cold  weather! 
You  can — if  you  place  your  order  now. 


There  are  three  types  of  Austin 
Standard  Factory -Buildings  that  we 
can  guarantee  to  have  complete  and 
ready  for  occupancy  in  30  working-days 
from  the  date  of  your  order;  two  60-day 
types ;  and  two  multi-story  types  that  take 
a  little  longer.     Write,  phone  or  wire. 


REFERENCES: 


Y. 


General   Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Cleveland 
Baker-Vawter  Company,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
And  Many  Others. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Export  Representative:   W.  L.  Goeltz  Company 
So  Broad  Street,  New  York 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Down 

iv... ■.   i.,.    txjthereci    «  m,    \ -**< 

out  in  front.      \\  ear 

HISSnURK 


bulging  >'iit   in  front.      Wear  thi 


t 


Tins  simple  nnd  practical   '  Invisible) 
device   positively    holds    shirts  down 
smooth  and  supports  the  truusers.    If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  send  50i 
Wl  to  WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
208  Inter-Southern   Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ZSigJEEinS 


We  have  installed  over  tjj.ooo  tanks  (wood  and 
metal),  towers,  atul  water  supply    systems  >>t 

even,'  kind,  and  our  facilities  enable  us  to 
save  you  money, 

COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  AS  LOW  AS  $48 
Our  Simplex  Water  Supply  Systems  for  homes  are 
sold  a3  low  as  $48.  Other  kinds  and  sires  up  to  the 
larfrest,  such  as  used  by  Railroads,  K:u- tones,  and 
Municipalities.  Our  Engineering  Department  will 
help  you  solve  your  problems.  Write  us,  telling  your 
needs,  and  ask  for  special  circular  No.  36. 

4  H.P.  SIMPLAR  GASOLINE  ENGINE  $64 
6  H.P.  only  $94.  For  vise  with  water  works  systems 
or  for  general  use. 

THE    BALTIMORE    CO.,  Baltimore,    Md. 


BY  AIR  OR  GRAVITY 


HAVE  YOU  HUMOR, 
MR.  PREACHER? 

Yes — or  No — you  can  profit  by  leading  "The 
Humorous  Side  of  a  Minister's  Life,"  and 
"Uses  of  Humor  in  Church  Life," 

In  the   Homiletic   Review 
for  September 

Only  two  of  many  timely  and  interesting  articles 
which  make  this  a  bright,  strong  Dumber. 
Send  ..v  Cents   for  a  Copy.        Yearly   -  :ion  $3.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     354-360  Fourth  Are.,  N.  Y. 


"The  Right  of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  popular  new  book 
on  the  Science  of 

EUGENICS 


H>  GKOKGE  E. 
DAW  SON.  I'h  D. 
1  r    of     Psv- 

I 
choul  of    BaUgtow 


It  urges  parenthood  as  the 
supreme  object  of  being,  fit 
:  and  wise  pi  eparw* 
Hon  as  a  necessity  thereto. 
LSmn,  cloth*  J5c  net;  potV 
paid  83c 

I  unk  &  Wa  fin  alls  Co, 
354-6o  Fourth  Ave.N.  Y. 
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World,  National  and  Local 
Economics 

Are  Changing  by  Leaps  and  Bounds 
which  are  Unprecedented  in  any  Age 

PRESIDENTS   AND   CHIEF   EXECUTIVES 

OF  LARGE  ENTERPRISES,  THESE 

ARE  UNUSUAL  TIMES 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  factor  has  a  large 
bearing  on  the  vitals  of  the  life  of  your  enter- 
prise. Maybe  new  or  different  policies  and 
underlying  principles  should  be  devised  and 
inaugurated  instantly  without  delay.  This 
may  be  the  most  crying  need  of  your  Busi- 
ness To-day. 

Have  you  given  serious  consideration  to  the  sit- 
uation and  have  you  it  under  control? 

Can  you  cope  -with  these  new-  phases  -with  your 
present  organization? 

Or  could  you  utilize  the  services  of  a  gentleman 
at  your  side  or  elsewhere  who  all  his  life  has 
made  a  world-wide  study  of  Economics  as  ap- 
plied to  General  Business  Enterprises? 

Whose  researches  and  experiences  embrace  condi- 
tions, phases  and  problems  incident  to  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  periods  of  numerous  con- 
cerns throughout  the  world,  and  whose  efforts 
have  resulted  in  the  rendering  of  remarkable 
solutions  in  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

Here  is  a  man  -whose  Technical  and  Liberal  Edu- 
cation is  well  rounded  out  by  years  of  actual 
training  and  with  exceptionally  -wide  experi- 
ence -with  a  large  number  of  varied  concerns 
and  -with  their  problems,  from  the  purchasing 
of  their  raw  materials  to  the  declaring  of  divi- 
dends, sales  included,  and  experienced  in  han- 
dling men  of  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life; 
yet  his  nature  and  disposition  are  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  fully  cooperate  -with  the  several 
natures  in  mankind. 

He  also  possesses  a  mentality  which  is  of  high 
order,  well  poised,  and  of  large  calibre  resulting 
in  broadmindedness  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
Economist  in  the  handling  and  adjusting  of 
intricate  problems  and  situations.  One  who 
commands  respect  usually,  although  his  devices, 
plans  and  methods  sometime  tend  to  brush  some 
members  of  an  organization  the  -wrong  way 
until  the  individuals  understand  the  plans  fully, 
then  he  can  install  absolute  and  permanent 
Control  of  a  Business  to  a  degree  that  will  pro- 
duce the  Largest  Earnings  that  the  Economics  oj 
the  Situation  will  permit  of. 

This  man  is  not  only  a  student  and  thinker  but 
is  also  a  practical  -worker,  of  sterling  character; 
naturally  invites  confidence,  and  he  has  a  rec- 
ord that  testifies  to  the  fact  that  he  has  always 
treated  confidences  absolutely  as  such. 

1  le  is  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  responsibili- 
ties -which  have  commanded  high  salaries  and 
■who  is  capable  of  furnishing  many  clean  and 
■wholesome  references  of  long  standing. 

An  American,  Christian,  Married,  right  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

1  le  is  eminently  qualified  to  act  in  any  of  the 
following  capacities :  Reorganizer,  Investigator, 
Personal  Representative,  Assistant  to  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Comp- 
troller, Auditor,  General  Manager,  Sales 
Manager,  Purchasing  Agent. 

]  le  is  ready  to  go'anywhere  in  the  -world  -where 
sanitary  living  quarters  are  obtainable  on  a 
reasonably  short  notice  for  the  right  parties  on 
any  honorable  undertaking  tor  an  agreeable 
remuneration. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  requests  for  further 
information  and  references  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived and  promptly  replied  to. 

Address  Responsibility, 

Care  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


along  the  deck  and  into  the  water.  He 
swam  until  he  reached  Bedloe's  Island, 
nearly  a  mile  away,  and  then  was  so  dazed 
that  he  swam  back  again. 

The  explosion  tore  open  the  vest  of  M. 
T.  Henley,  yardmaster  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  threw  his  watch  from  his  pocket 
and  shot  it  into  space,  the  chain  slipping 
through  a  buttonhole  and  following  like  the 
tail  of  a  comet. 

Policeman  Henry  Doherty,  of  the  Fifth 
Precinct,  Jersey  City,  known  as  "Hand- 
some Harry,"  was  at  the  foot  of  Claremont 
Avenue.  When  he  pulled  himself  out  of 
the  water  he  found  all  his  clothes  torn  off 
except  a  strip  of  cloth  hanging  from  his 
waist-line  like  a  breech-clout. 

A  man  in  Harlem  leapt  from  bed  and 
shouted  to  his  wife:  "Get  up;  the  lamp-post 
in  front  of  the  house  has  fallen  down !" 

"Damn  the  shrapnel!"  said  Pilot  Alfred 
Smith,  of  the  fire-boat  New  Yorker,  driving 
after  a  blazing  barge.  Two  minutes  later 
a  steel  shell,  six  inches  long,  pierced  the 
pilot  -  house  window  and  went  through 
Smith's  license. 

A  window  in  the  office  of  Commissioner. 
Howe,  on  Ellis  Island,  was  blown  bodily 
across  the  room;  a  bullet  made  a  hole  in  a 
picture  of  Lincoln,  and  a  signed  photograph 
of  President  Wilson  was  given  a  crack 
across  the  left  eye. 

A  bar  of  iron,  eight  feet  long,  was  thrown 
to  Bedloe's  Island  and  buried  itself  for 
half  its  length  in  an  asphalt  roadway 
twenty  feet  from  Mrs.  A.  T.  Clifton,  wife 
of  the  Signal  Corps  commandant. 

Covered  with  white  dust,  eighteen-year- 
old  Samuel  Markowitz,  of  No.  25  Orchard 
Street,  Brooklyn,  stuck  to  his  switchboard 
on  Governors  Island.  "Just  a  few  muni- 
tions exploding  over  in  Jersey,"  he  kept 
telling  inquirers.  "Yes,  ma'am,  that's 
all.     There  goes  another  one." 

Not  a  window  was  broken  in  the  twelve- 
story  building  at  No.  63  Maiden  Lane,  oc- 
cupied by  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Company. 

John  Duess,  a  -barge-captain,  ran  past 
a  car  of#dynamite  as  it  exploded.  All  he 
remembers  is  somebody  yelling,  "Not  that 
way,  you  fool!" 

Two  fish  were  found  dead  in  the 
Aquarium. 

Orderly  Albert  Skinner,  on  Governors 
Island,  had  just  left  his  post  to  go  to  sup- 
per. Within  five  minutes  300  pounds  of 
plaster  buried  the  stool  he  had  vacated. 

Edward  Schaeffer,  patrol-driver  of  the 
Ocean  Avenue  police  station,  reported 
that  the  shoe  was  ripped  from  his  left  foot 
by  the  explosion. 

Charles  Cutler,  a  bargeman  at  work 
shifting  cars  when  the  big  blow  came, 
was  hurled  through  the  air.  He  landed 
in  a  car-load  of  borax  that  had  just  split 
open  under  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Thousands  on  the  east  side  camped  near 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  in  the  parks, 
believing  that  war-ships  were  fighting  off 
Sandy  Hook  to  capture  the  submarine 
Bremen. 

The  statue  of  Africa,  in  front  of  the  Cus- 
tom-House  had  its  leg  fractured. 

Four  hundred  crates  of  eggs  in  a  tent  on 
the  Lackawanna  pier  were  found  un- 
broken. In  the  same  tent  a  cat  gave 
birth  to  two  kittens. 

A  man  who  fled  in  terror  from  his  homo 
on  Bleecker  Street  came  back  to  find  one 
of  his  carpet  slippers. 

Like  a  flock  of  bats,  a  swarm  of  heavy 
canvas    sheep-lined    overcoats    descended 
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^or  Interior  Wood- 
work anc/furniture 
Something  ^7hat  (/ou~ 
9t(wpf3eeitVPaiti/ig'9or 
Stains^arnishesandfrodaces 
a'ttch.Saft  WaaMaUod 
Iffect  WthQaeOperatbn 

Write  for  (?o/or  Gard 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH      OAKLAND,  CAL 


Big  $2  Offer -KEITH) 

The  maga 
for  Home  Bi 
ers,  the  rec 
nized  authorir 
planning,  bu:! 
and  dec or at 
Artistic  Home 

Each  our  ' 
contains  7  U  > 
PLANS  by  I 
inra  rchite 
Subscription  - 
Newsstands.  ■ 
copy.  12  big  b  J 
building:  numbers  and  your  choice  of 

KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 
136  Plana  of  Bungalows  I     175   Plans  costing  below    \\ 

104      •*      "  Cottage  a  I     125       *'  "  over      l  u 

125      ••      cstg.  below  £4000     I     100      M       Cement  and  Bnck 
175     M        '^       ••      $5000     I     50  Garages,  40  Duplex  and  a 

Any  one  of  these  $1.00  Plan  Books 
FREE  with  a  year's  subscription, $2. 
KEITH'S,  927  McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  M  ^_ 


OF  BRA'S 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST- 


mmmmtt 


I  It's  a  bigger  problem  than  tne  price  of  gas- 
loline.andomv  solved  correctly  means  a  sav- 
I  ing  of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book, 
I  "Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 
I  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.  Send  for 
I  it  today.  Whitakrr-Glessner  Company,  ; 
Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

MBNINili 


instant    Informal^ 

Compact    On  War,  Peace,  Commerce,-** 
Ready  Medicine,  History,  Philosoph  eu. 

Reliable     —Every   Branch  of  KnowKe 
THE  NEW  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIO ^ 

80,000    things   explained — words,  phrases,  eM. 
Illustrations,  0,000  tables  of  synonyms.  ,„,. 

Octavo,  cloth,  $l.r,0;  with  Thumb-Notch Indt)  '■  > 
Half  Leather,  Indexed,  $2. if,;  by  mail  16c.  tx  ■ 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Aw.,  New  !<.«• 
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on    Ellis    Island, 
they  came  from. 
All  were  pleased. 


Nobody    knows    where 
The  emigrants  got  them. 


THE  FIERCE  JOY   OF  BEING   A 
ROOKIE 

THE  sight  of  a  plain,  ordinary  business 
man  turning  into  a  military  character 
ought  to  be  very  inspiring — something  as  if 
Minerva  should  spring,  full-armed,  from 
a  ledger.  And,  sure  enough,  one  moment 
we  seo  him  in  citizen's  garb,  and  almost 
before  we  know  it,  he  emerges,  clad  in  a 
new  uniform,  looking  very  stalwart,  and, 
flic  girls  say,  terribly  handsome,  and  we 
all  wonder  why  we  never  appreciated  that 
man's  superb  qualities  before.  But  that  is 
only  the  exterior  of  it  all.  What  happens 
to  him  when  he  reaches  the  other  end  of 
the  journey?  Is  it  all  glory?  It  is  not! 
At  least  we  understand  as  much  from  one 
oi  these  promising  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try's liberties,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.     He  observes  sagely: 

Changing  one's  clothes  is  never  so 
revealing  an  experience  as  when  one  shuffles 
off  civilian  attire  and  dons  a  uniform. 
From  the  moment  I  first  looked  my  leg- 
gings in  the  eyelets — eyelets  congested  in 
bewildering  groups,  concentration  clumps 
of  them,  five  on  one  flap  as  against  two, 
and  a  protruding  stud  on  the  other — I 
realized  that  soldiers  had  little  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  humanity.  They  are  not 
as  other  men. 

I D  my  civilian  obt  useness  I  had  supposed 
that  uniforms  were  merely  martial  editions 
of  ordinary  clothing.  But  no:  in  soldier- 
ilom  (here  are  neither  coats,  waistcoats,  nor 
trousers.  In  place  of  a  coat  is  worn  a 
tight-fitting  thing  called  a  blouse,  which, 
buttoned  and  hooked  all. the  way  up  to 
i he  Adam's  apple,  feels  more  snug  than 
omfortable.  Breeches,  the  warrior's  sub- 
stitute for  trousers,  rise  from  small  begin- 
nings, being  laced  up  corsetwise  along  the 
shin-bone;  but  above  the  knees  they  blos- 
"iii  out  into  full  bloomers. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  Plattsburg  before 
I   learned  that  everything  1   was  used   to, 
bat    came    natural    to    me,    was    "most 
inmilitary."     For  example,  I  had  been  in 
he  habit  of  eating  meals— a  thing  no  true 
ioldier  would  do.     At  least,  he  would  n<>\  er 
'•hint  he  did  it.     "Breakfast,"   "lunch," 
mil  "dinner"  have  passed  out  of  his  lift- 
in  merely  messes.     For  him  eating  is  just 
me  "mess"  after  another.    But  in  calling 
til  three  repasts  by  the  one  name  he  has 
nine  justification,  because  the  food  is  so 
nuch  the  same  that  unless  you  happen  to 
>e  thinking  what  time  of  day  it  is  you 
«tt't  tell  which  of  the  three  you  are  eating. 
It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  get  on  to  the 
actics  of  messing.     For  example,  I  was  at 
I  loss  at  first  as  to  how  to  make  the  same 
easpoon  do  service  as  oatmeal-conveyer, 
■offee-stirrer,  egg-opener,  and  sugar-helper 
Jrom  the  communal  dish.    But  gradually  I 
.warned  that  correct  sequence  in  the  use  of 
moss-implement  was  the  secret  of  the  art. 
W  soon  as  you   sit   down,  take  a  quick 
{•count  of  all  the  food  in  sight  and  imme- 
liately  map  out  your  plan  accordingly,  in 
uch  a  way  that  the  progress  of  your  knife. 
ark,  and  spoon  shall  be  free  from  the  less 
ahesive  substances  to  the  stickier  ones, 
atker    than    vice    versa.      A    little    extra 
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Which  Woodwork  Do  You  Prefer? 

Dark  or  light  Mahogany,  one  of  the  various  Oak  tones, 
Silver  Gray,  Mission  Green,  Natural  or 

White  Enamel? 

Whatever  your  choice  of  decorative  schemes 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

supplies  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  base  upon  which  the  desired  effect 
may  be  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  material  may  be  had  at  moderate 
cost,  due  to  an  abundant  supply.  This  feature,  combined  with  the 
wood's  beautiful  figure,  fine  texture  and  adaptability,  make  it  a  most 
desirable  interior  trim  for  pretentious  homes  or  cozy  cottages. 

H(>mebllildel•s,  Book,  containing:  a  complete  description  of  the  wood 
and  eight  individual  plans,  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  those 
seriously  interested.  Architects  should  ask  for  our  manual.  It  is 
confined  to  facts  of  interest  to  the  profession.  White  enamel  and 
stained  samples  also  free  on  request.     Address  Dept.    L. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  Trade-Marked  and  sold  by 

dealers.     See  that  yours  supplies   i: .        He  ean. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


GENUINE 

From  Factory 


HaVaiva  Secoivds  $  1 90 

Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid    X  ^^~ 


fa 

J 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Pieadura.  friti  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba— leaves  that  are  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  13c  cigars.    They're  not  nrottv.no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don  t  smote  loofcs; 
Customer?  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough. •'  All  4   .  In.  Ion*.     Only  loom  this  "Get  Acquainted 
price.      Monev  refunded  if  von  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.     When  ordering,  specify  mild, 
medium  or  strong.    Your  check  accepted.  Our  references!  Dun's  or  Bradstreet  s  or  any  Bank. 
To  each  purchaser  of  100  Edwin's  Gennlne  Havana  Seconds.  »f  nill  extend  the  prhllcre  of  ordering,  for  60r 
additional,  onp  of  Edwin's  "SIMPLE  CASKS"  containing  one  sample  clear  each  01  our  1  2  B«1  Sellers— all  llamln 
Values — priced  np  to  $12.00  per  100.     Include  this  In  vonr  order — it's  the  Merest  aUHak  salne  ever  offered. 


Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar 


el  Acquainted^ 
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These  Great  Books 
At  Mere  Cost  of 


Paper,  Printing  and  Binding 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  LIBRARY 

Unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and  informative  set  of  books  at 
any  price.  Read  the  brief  table  of  contents.  Read  the  list  of  distin- 
guished  authors.      Then    read    our   proposition    and    act   at   once. 


Our  Proposition 

These  books  formerly  sold  for  from 
$35.00  to  $48.00  according  to  binding! 
Now,  the  edition  bound  in  handsome 
crimson  silk  finished  buckram  with  gold 
tops  and  titles,  sells  for  $15.00  (paper, 
printing  and  binding  cost  that  much 
now)  payable  $1.00  down  and  $2.00  a 
month.  But  you  need  obligate  your- 
self to  nothing  until  you  have  seen  the 
books.     We  offer  them  on  absolutely 

Free  Inspection 

V    Merely  sign  and  mail  to  us  the  at- 


Nv   tached 


9-16      \ 
Current      V 


then 


coupon, 
come  to 


The 
you, 


books    will 
all   charges 


Literature 
Publishing 
Company 


V    prepaid,  for  five  days'  free  ex- 


If  you 
return 


\   amination  and  use. 
A  St\  d°n't    Uke     them' 

New  York.  \     them  at  our  expense.   It 

Please  send  me,  all  \  You  do  Hke  them>  ^Y 
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activity  on  the  part  of  the  lips  should 
precede  each  transition  of  the  implement 

In  a  now  task.  Above  all,  you  must  avoid 
the  error  of  forgetting  that  the  spoon  with 
which  you  help  yourself  from  a  disli  is 
your  own;  otherwise  it  will  be  carried  off 
irretrievably.  And  there  are  other  fine 
points  of  the  game,  such  as  ability  to 
control  soupy  substances  by  means  of  the 
restraining  influence!  of  bread.  Also,  it  is 
essential  to  remember  that  anything  drop! 
off  the  table  is  likely  to  land  in  a  mud- 
puddle. 

Messing  while  on  the  hike  was  still 
more  complicated.  It  required  an  ability 
to  juggle.  As  you  stood  in  line  to  be  served 
you  were  expected  to  hold  out  at  the  same 
time  a  deep  dish,  a  plate  (the  bottom  and 
top  of  your  mess-kit),  a  large  cup,  and 
your  knife,  fork,  and  spoon — tho  the  latter 
might  be  temporarily  got  out  of  the  way  by 
slicking  them  down  the  top  of  your  legging. 
Holding  these  articles  while  empty  was  not 
so  difficult,  but  when  food  and  drink  were 
suddenly  and  not  too  gently  slapped  or 
poured  into  them  to  the  brim,  there  was 
danger  of  a  catastrophe.  To  flinch  meant 
to  be  instantly  baptized,  self -anointed. 
Aluminum,  as  I  discovered,  is  an  excellent 
transmitter  of  heat.  By  the  time  I  could 
take  ten  cautious  steps  with  my  spilly 
load  the  metal  would  begin  to  burn  my 
fingers  and  I  would  look  wildly  for  a  place 
to  sit  down.  Other  men,  experiencing  the 
same  haste,  would  likewise  come  to  earth 
as  near  the  mess-line  as  possible,  with  the 
result  that  on  days  of  hot  soup  traffic 
became  very  congested  and  accidents  were 
frequent.  1  remember  eollisons  in  which 
gravy  and  stewed  apricots  figured  ex- 
tensively. To  add  to  the  zest  of  the 
occasion,  the  patent  folding  handles  of  the 
cups  bad  a  trick  of  coming  unfastened  at 
the  critical  moment.  In  this  Avay  I  once 
received,  as  a  passing  greeting,  a  generous 
extra  portion  of  coffee. 

Such  Little  incidents  seem  to  have  been 
very  helpful  in  making  our  rookie  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  selected 
Hi«' color  for  the  uniform.  We  learn  that 
there  is  no  shade  with  the  absorbing  power 
of  olive-drab.  Absolutely  nothing  shows 
when  spilled  upon  it.  It  provides  low 
visibility  for  all  commodities.  And  that  is 
an  aid  to  successful  camping.  Another 
thing  you  learn  about  the  camping  part, 
explains  the  account,  is: 

You  ••ant  really  know  your  tent-mates 
nil  night  comes.  Then  you  find  out  who 
•lie  nocturnal  musicians  and  who  are  not. 
Five  of  in\  seven  tent-mates  belonged  to 
the  former  class.  There  were  times  when  I 
felt  as  if  |  were  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 
l'\\o  of  Hi,,  men— financiers  from  the  sup- 
posedly quiet  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
delightful  fellows  in  the  daytime  as  I  had 
ever  mel  gave  vent  to  such  loud  and 
alarming  strangulations  that  several  times 

went  over  to  their  cots  to  reassure  myself 
lll;"  they  were  not  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion. Later,  when  we  went  on  the  hike, 
these  two  serenaders  bunked  together  under 
1  he  same  little  shelter- tent,  and  their 
ajamatac  duet  was  the  wonder  and  despair 
ol  the  whole  encampment.  One  of  them 
confided  to  me  that  they  would  race  to  see 
ulu>  could  get  to  sleep  first,  as  the  one  who 
«:>*  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  get  to  sleep 
ll,s'  would  have  difficulty  in  getting 
to  sleep  a  I  all.  & 


While    we   eight    men    lived    together   in 
our   squad-tent    we    had   a  glorious   time. 

There  was  old  Pa  B ,   the  energetic, 

who  kept  us  all  in  good  humor,  who  could 
carpenter  sumptuous  pieces  of  furniture 
out  of  discarded  boxes,  and  who  would 
produce  from  his  valise  and  generously 
lend  to  us  conveniences  of  <>\(>vy  descrip- 
tion, from  a  complete  sewing-kit  to  a  con- 
trivance for  heating  shaving  water.  "No 
tent  would  be  complete  without  him,"  we 

used  to  say.     And   there   was  H ,   the 

genial  social  light,  perhaps  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  the  company,  who  had  brought 
up  a  whole  trunkful  of  inappropriate 
stuff  that  his  friends  at  the  club  had  ad- 
vised him  to  take.  It  was  he  who  dubbed 
me  the  "  professor,"  because  of  my  absent- 
mindedness  and  awkwardness  at  drill — an 
appellation  that  stuck  to  me  all  the  while 
1  was  in  camp,  to  the  utter  effacement  of 

my  real  name.    And  there  was  F ,  our 

corporal,  the  soldier  of  fortune;  and  E , 


the  quiet  fellow  who  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  crack  shots  of  the  regiment;    and 

W ,    known   as   the    "Dixie    Kid"    or 

"Memphis    Chicken";     and    B ,    the 

cigaret  -  fiend ;  and  chubby  but  nimble 
M — — ,  who  was  wont  tipon  returning 
from  the  shower-bath  to  entertain  us  with 
excerpts  from  the  Russian  Ballet,  I 
should  never  have  imagined  that  eight 
men  of  such  different  types  could  live  in 
so  small  a  space  and  get  along  together 
so  well.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
three  weeks,  the  harmony  during  waking 
hours  was  as  admirable  as  the  discord 
during  sleeping  hours  Avas  awful.  Each 
night  ended  with  a  dawn  of  peace. 

It  was  the  rising  at  o  a.m.  that  put  all 
time-sense  out  of  order,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"for  by  the  time  it  has  struck  9  a.m.,  you  are 
beginning  to  think  of  lunch — beg  pardon, 
mess ! "  And  when  it  is  two  in  the  afternoon, 
we  learn,  it  seems  about  time  for  dusk  to 
close  down.  Then  when  nothing  happens, 
there  is  a  terrible  and  appalling  gap  until 
the  sun  really  does  set.  However,  what 
creeps  into  the  day  is  an  unfathomable 
mystery.     As  the  rookie  says: 

I  could  never  quite  understand  military 
time.  The  bulletin-board  had  a  long  list 
of  "Calls  for  the  Day" — not,  as  the  name 
would  imply,  a  pleasant  social  program, 
but  a  list  of  anxieties — but,  tho  1  studied 
it  ever  so  hard,  I  couldn't  make  out 
which  were  (he  warning  calls  and  which 
wore  the  times  when  1  was  supposed  to 
get  in  line.  Many  a  time  did  ]  grab  my 
gun  and  rush  madly  out  of  the  tent,  only 
to  find  that  nothing  whatever  was  going 
on.  At  other  times,  hearing  what  1 
believed  to  be  only  the  preliminary  signal. 
I  waited  patiently  inside,  with  the  virtuous 
feeling  that  I  would  be  ready  when  the 
hour  of  duty  should  arrive — only  to  dis- 
cover to  my  consternation  that  it  had 
already  arrived.  At  last,  however,  by 
continued  comparison  with  the  list.  1  got 
the  bugles  straight  in  my  mind,  but  the 
whistles  baffled  me  to  the  end.  They  were 
the  signal  for  falling  into  line  and  the> 
blew  before  the  bugles,  at  times  that 
seemed  purely  arbitrary,  and  they  were 
not  on  the  list  at  all.  To  make  matters 
worse,  each  company  had  its  own  whistle, 
and  they  all  sounded  exactly  alike,  so  that 
I  was  continually  darting  out  in  response 
to  the  wrong  one.  It  seemed  as  tho 
every  time  1  lathered  my  face  to  shave  or 
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&e  CONJOIN** 
always  on  the  job 

Always  ready  to  write,  without 
a  falter,  scratch  or  blot.  And  be- 
cause there  is  a  Conklin  point 
specially  made  for  every  style  of 
handwriting,  a  Conklin  writes 
smoothly,  without  tiring  its  user 
— with  no  attention  but  filling. 

A  matter  of  4  seconds  fills  a 
Conklin — just  a  slight  pressure  on 
the  "Crescent-Filler"  and  she's 
filled — ready  for  days  of  writing — 
writing  that  will  never  smudge 
or  blur.     Business  uses 
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HfP  Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

— executives,  salesmen,  stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers,  clerks  — 
they've  all  found  it  saves  time, 
money,  betters  their  work  and  so 
adds  to  their  efficiency. 

The  Conklin  was  the  first  self- 
filling  pen — it  has  over  1.500,000 
enthusiastic  users.      Conklins  are 
sold  by  stationers,  jewelers,  druc 
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At  the  Eighteenth  Hole 

A  man  can  make  a  good,  long 
drive,  avoid  all  the  hazards,  and 
keep  out  of  the  tall  grass,  and 
then  foozle  and  fall  down  at  the 
eighteenth  hole.  The  steady, 
even  strokes  that  win  success  in 
the  game  of  Life  call  for  a  well- 
balanced  mind  in  a  well-gov- 
erned body  —  and  these  come 
from  such  a  food  as 

Shredded 
Wheat 

the  food  that  supplies  the  elements 
that  are  needed  for  building  bone, 
brain  and  muscle  into  a  perfect 
physique  capable  of  the  utmost  at- 
tainment in  work  or  play.  It  contains 
all  the  body-building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  made  digestible  by 
steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking. 
It  is  the  favorite  food  of  athletes  and 
invalids.  It  is  always  the  same  price, 
always  the  same  high  quality. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  on  the  training  table 
of  nearly  every  college  and  university  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  de- 
liciously  nourishing  for  breakfast  with 
milk  or  cream,  or  for  any  meal  in  combi- 
nation with   berries  or  fruits  of  any  kind. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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was  about  to  start  for  the  shower-bath, 
that  camp  suddenly  became  as  alive  with 
whistles  as  is  the  North  River  in  a  fog. 

The  officers  fascinated  me.  Their  cleft- 
palate  enunciation,  which,  it  seems,  is  the 
only  correct  method  of  uttering  commands, 
was  to*  me  an  unfailing  source  of  delight. 
When  drill  was  over  I  used  to  practise 
this  queer  articulation  in  my  tent — "C'm- 
'nhy,  ahention!  ho'ard  'arch!  hun!  hoo! 
hree!  hore!"  (Company,  attention!  For- 
ward, march!     One!  two!  three!  four!) 

I  was  anxious  to  salute  according  to 
military  etiquette;  but,  the  trouble  was,  it 
was  hard  to  tell  an  officer  when  you  saw 
one.  Thev  drest  exactly  like  every  one 
else,  except  for  little  insignia  on  their 
collars  and  little  knobs  on  the  front  of  their 
antennae-like  hat-cords;  so  that  by  the 
time  I  discovered  that  a  man  was  an 
officer  it  was  generally  too  late  to  salute 
him.  Also,  the  inferior  must  salute  first. 
Nearly  every  time,  the  officer  would  look 
at  me  suddenly  and  then  turn  away  before 
I  could  bring  my  hand  up.  If  only  he  had 
waited  a  moment!  Often,  discovering  that 
the  man  approaching  was  an  officer,  I 
would  stand  in  my  best  military  attitude 
and  salute  him,  only  to  be  baffled  by  his 
not  happening  to  see  me  at  all.  And  then, 
just  as  I  dropt  my  hand,  he  would  look 
my  way. 

Once,  when  I  was  returning  alone  from 
the  rifle-range,  I  saw  approaching  no  less  a 
personage  than  Major  Murray,  the  com- 
mander of  the  whole  camp.  Here  was  my 
chance  to  distinguish  myself.  Quickly 
shifting  my  gun  (which  I  was  carrying  by 
the  sling)  to  my  left  hand,  so  as  to  leave 
my  right  arm  free,  I  drew  myself  up  and 
raised  the  tips  of  my  fingers  to  my  hat- 
brim  in  the  most  punctilious  salute  of 
which  I  was  capable.  He  returned  it,  but 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Then,  after 
he  had  passed,  I  remembered  that  the 
only  allowable  way  of  saluting  an  officer 
when  you  are  carrying  a  gun  is  to  bring  the 
la!  ter  to  a  right-shoulder  position  and  then 
touch  the  cocking-piece  with  the  middle 
finger  of  your  left  hand.     Waterloo! 

The  truth  is  I  never  really  understood  the 
gun  and  its  functions  to  quite  the  extent 
I  was  expected  to.  There  were  certain 
inner  chambers  and  springs  that  always 
remained  sacred  from  my  cleaning-rag. 
Some  men,  I  admit,  had  ventured  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  inmost  oily  of  oilies;  but 
such  practises  were  contrary  to  my  sense 
of  decency.  I  could  appreciate,  from 
daily  experiences,  the  indelicacy  of  being  a 
private  in  name  only.  So  I  confined  my 
intrusions  to  the  barrel  and  near  -  by 
appurtenances. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  throat  specialist 
treating  a  case  of  chronic  tonsilitis.  E\  try 
time  I  peered  into  its  mouth  there  were 
fresh  spots  for  me  to  swab  out.  Dampness 
always  affected  it  badly. 

In  the  course  of  time  this  feeling  of 
diffidence  toward  my  "piece"  (to  call 
it  a  "gun"  is  most  unmilitary),  occasioned 
mainly  by  the  prickly  scratchiness  of  its 
sights  (with  which  I  kept  coming  in  sudden 
contact  while  learning  the  drill)  and  by  the 
predilection  it  had  for  landing  upon  my 
lit  lie  toe  at  the  command  "Order  arms!" 

-this  diffidence  gradually  wore  off  till  I 
really  grew  quite  fond  of  it.  It  was  great 
sport,  Bring  it  with  ball-cartridges,  for 
l  lien  it  reared  and  kicked  much  more  than  it 
did  wilh  blanks — tho  the  record  of  my 
hits  was  much  I  he.  same* 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c  the  case  of  six  class  stoppered  bottles 


Food  Value  Variations 
in  Milk 

Custom  leads  the  general  public  to  consider  that  milk 
is  milk.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  no  other 
organic  foodstuff,  except  meat,  shows  such  marked  varia- 
tion in  food  value.  It  is  not  the  fat  in  milk,  but  the 
proteins  which  build  bone  and  muscle,  and  impart  vitality. 
Purebred  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  low  In  fat  percent 
age,  but  rich  in  those  desired  proteins.  Scientists 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  big,  healthy,  vigorous 
Holstein  cow  possesses  more  vitality  than  other  breeds, and 
is  able  to  transmit  that  vitality,  through  her  milk,  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  vastly  superior  to  ordinary  cows'  milk  ior 
infants,  invalids  and  convalescents  or  for  regular  family 
use.  It  is  more  easily  digested,  owing  to  its  small  (at 
globules.  Do  not  make  the  error  of  believing  yellow  milk 
to  be  better,  for  it  positively  is  not.  Ask  the  milkman  ior 
Holstein  cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to  provide  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  try  to  help  you.  Send  lor  our  free 
booklet.  "The  Story  of   Holstein   Milk." 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y 

19L   American   Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


TRUMP  JACKS 

$5  (or  a  Set  of  Four  Adjustable  FOLDING  TIRE  SAVERS 
"DELIEVE  the  strain  on  your  tire  casings  and 
*■*■  save  many  inconvenient  blowouts.  The  cot- 
ton fabric  in  your  tires  will  not  stretch  and 
the  .strain  of  standing  still  is  the  most  severe 
strain  on  the  fabric. 

I  IFT  the  weight  of  your  car  off  your  tires. 
*"*  You'll  get  more  mileage  out  of  them  if  .you 
stand  your  car  on 
TRUMP  JACKS 
every  night.  It's 
easy  to  do  and  only 
takes  thirty  seconds. 
Raise  your  tires  off  the 
floor  and  prevent  the  oil, 
water  or  dampness  from 
softening  your  tire  shoes. 

Ask  us  how  Trump  Jacks  can 
be  used  when  removing  tires. 
Trump  Jack3  will  stand  hard 
useage  for  many  years  and  are 
adjustable  to  any  hub. 

Send  for  a  free  circu- 
lar and  look  into  this. 
A  special  money  back 
guarantee   with    set. 

THE  TRUMP  PRODUCTS 
COMPANV 

Garland  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


i:r;^;M:H«f{^f;i:iH:nM'jati;ifl 


immediate  relief  tn  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened     > 
arches.       Relieve  and   prevent 
Hat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct. 


vSX     M  "'*'  !"r    fioitfclel  find 

>l:irrh  ^"^    F> 


View  of  ar  "^D  free  JO- Day  Trial  Offer 

it  with  k  nife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-A  Reade  St.  W.Y. 


The  Standard  Book 

Modern 
TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.   He  illustrates  bis  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photograph-  <>l  Krc.1    phiyers  in  action:     McI.oiig Win 
Brooke       Wilding     Williams     Buntly— T.  R.  Pell.  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special   "'<|,ri'*'   ,,, 

i s  to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May .««?»»  "? 

Davis  Cup.-    Large  lamo,  cloth.     Profusely  illustrated. 

$2.00  nil ;  by  mall  tz.i'y. 

Funk  &  Wagnall.  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 
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One  thing  that  I  never  grew  fond  of  was 
my  mummy-shaped  pack.  Indeed,  I  was 
glad  when  the  time  eame  for  me  to  hand 
it  back  to  Uncle  Sam  and  receive  my  five- 
dollar  deposit  in  return.  I  think  I  would 
«■  paid  him  the  five  to  take  i(  off  my 
back.  

ONE  MAN'S  TALE  OF  THE 
"BIG  PUSH" 

THEY    were    doing    things    along    the 
Somme;      the    Teuton    forces     were 
being  pushed  slowly  back  toward  the  dim, 
nil     frontier.     But    all    the    pushing 
meant  that  men  and  men  were  dying,  and 
men    and    men   were   being   sent   back    to 
I  lie    bopsitals    to    recuperate    for    more    of 
Mi.     dusty,    bloody    work.     A    Scotsman, 
inded    in    the    campaign    for    Pozieres, 
-.,  according  to  the  London  Telegraph, 
a,  graphic  and  characteristic  picture  of  the 
battling.     We  read: 

"  Eh,  mon,  it  was  hell,  but  it  was  grand. 
We've  got  a  move  on  at  last,  and  are  pay- 
ing the  Huns  out.  For  over  a  week  our 
k'uns  have  been  letting  rip  at  them.  Talk 
about  flic  German  guns  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  they  are  not  in  it  now.  I  was 
m  the  retreat  from  Mons,  so  I  reckon  I've 
seen  some  of  the  fighting. 

"  1  got   my  packet    Friday    night,"    he 
added,  referring  to  his  wounds.     "We  were 
pushed  up  to  our  front-line  trenches  early 
Friday   morning.      Long   before   daybreak 
he  guns  were  at  it  worse  than  ever.     The 
noise  fair  drove  some  fellows  daft,  but  the 
worst  of  all  was  waiting  in  the  trenches  for 
he  order  to  charge.     When  that  came  we 
We  over  the  top  like  a  lot  of  dogs  let 
oose.     The   ground    was   churned    up   for 
mles,  and  the  front  of  the  German  trenches 
imply    smashed    to    bits.     We    got    there 
inder  cover  of  smoke,  and  fairly  rolled  in. 
shall  never  forget  the  sight.     The  Ger- 
mans were  lying  heaped  up  in  all  directions, 
iiul  those  who  were  alive  showed  no  fight, 
nit  appeared  to  have  gone  'clean  potty.' 
"Further  on  wo  got  into  the  supports, 
vliieh    had    received    a    terrific    smashing 
bout,  and  it  was  there  we  had  the  scrap. 
vt  the  last  moment  it  seemed  the  Germans 
I'iid  rushed  a  erowd  of  chaps  in,  and  they 
ad   bidden  themselves  in  shell-holes  and 
ere  taking  pot-shots  at  us.     We  rushed 
hem   with   the  bayonet  and   bombs,   and 
nne  of  them  put  up  a  good  fight.     I  had 
ne  fellow  in  front  of  me,  and  felt  myself 
'goner,'  for  1   tumbled  over  some  wire, 
lien  one  of  our   chaps   got   his   bayonet 
do   him.      The    next    second    a    German 
•Uted'  my  chum.     'Never  fear,  Jock,'  he 
'id,  'you  did  the  same  trick  for  me  once.' 
hat  chap's  left  a  wife  and  six  bairns  away 
P  north."  added  the  Scot. 
Vsked  how  he  received  his  wounds,   the 
■<>t  became  somewhat  bashful. 
"Oh,  one  of  the  Huns  got  in  at  me,"  he 
plied.     Another  wounded  hero,   however, 
ok  up   the   narrative.     "He    fair    turn- 
ed  into   a   hole    where    there    was    half   a 
>zen  of  'em  hiding,"  said  the  second  man. 
Joels   comes   of  a   lighting  race,    and   he 
we  the  Huns  a  bit  for  hiding." 


•Vnd  the  Pay,  Too.—"  Pa,  what  is  execu- 
te ability?  " 

"  Executive  ability,  my  bov,  is  the  art 

getting  the  credit    for  all  the  hard   work 
>at   somebody    else    does."—  Detroit    Frei 


'■■:..    .  ■  ■■■-■:■ 
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Every  Debutante   Can  Now  Say 

I  SHALL  NEVER 
HAVE  A  CORN 

Nowadays  anyone   can   keep   entirely   free  from 

corns.    No  young  girl  need  ever  know  the  ache  of 

a  kill-joy  corn.    Millions  of  people  know  that.    Corns 

are  needless— are  absurd— since  Blue-jay  was  invented. 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  corn  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster.    It 

can't  pain  after  that.    In  two  days  the  corn  disappears.   New 

corns  or  old  corns  can  be  ended  this  way.    But  some  old  corns— 

about  nine  per  cent — require  the  second  application. 

If  you  pare  corns  or  use  harsh  old-time  treatments,  quit  them.    If  you 

do  not,  don't  begin.   Blue-jay  has  eliminated  70  million  corns.    It  has  done 

it  in  an  easy,  gentle  way.    With  all  corns  always  this  is  the  thing  to  do. 

The  quicker  you  do  it  the  better.  For  your  own  sake  prove,  this  fact  tonight. 


End 


Blue=jay  ^ 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotation^,     ("loth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N   Y. 


Vernosite 


Jg&&* 
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The  Long-Life  Spar  Var- 
nish. Will  not  blister  or 
turn  white.  Dries  dust-free 
in  10  hours.  Best  varnish 
for  all  work  exposed  to 
weather.  Recommended 
for  woodwork  on  yachts, 
front  doors,  bathrooms 
and  stables. 

Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  best  varnish  for 
linoleums  and  floors.  Pre 
serves  the  natural  color  of 
hard  and  soft  wood:  made 
to  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
which  it  will  necessarily 
receive  on  a  floor. 


When  you  paint  with  DEVOE  you 
save  paint  money  —  fewer  gallons  to 
buy;  you  save  labor  monev  —  fewer 
gallons  to  spread;  you  get  a  better 
looking  paint  job — pure  paint;  and  it 
will  be  a  longer  time  before  you  need 
to  paint  again. 

DEVOE 


Tht     uljfit     manufacturing     entrrn      tn      thr     I  nirtj     StMtst 
Ftundfi    in     \':-     >   ■•' 


F.W.  DEVOE  &  C.T.  RAYNOLDS  CO 
New  J 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO 


*   * *„ 

■  Send   for   Color  Cards  ' 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


*  and  other  suggestions 
'  that  will  help  you  ' 
beautify  your  home  | 
Write  your  name  and  , 
address  in  the  margin  | 
and  mail  to  us  today.   , 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


The 

If  Your 
Gums  are 
Painful— 

If  you  suffer 
from  inflamed 
and  receding 
gums.you  should 

CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST,   as    his 

treatment  is  abso- 
lutely   necessary. 
Pyorrhea    (or 
Riggs'      Disease) 
symptoms   should 
be  treated  before 
they  grow  worse 
and  cause  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  teeth. 
4  out  of  5  people  past 
forty,  as  well  as  many 
younger  persons.have 
Pyorrhea.  If  used  in 
time,  Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea Preparation  pre- 
vents this  painful 
condition,  and  gives 
prompt  relief  in  most 
cases.    Your  dentist 
probably   prescribes 
it  with  his  treatment. 
Very    agreeable   to 
the   taste  —  use 
daily  like  a  denti- 
frice. 

Large  tube     (as  illus- 
trated), 50c._    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  10c. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send    5  trial   tubes 
(enough    for   your 
family  and    friends). 
Forhan     Company, 
23  Elm  Street, 
New  York. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze   Foundry 

Dept.  B,  556  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Want 


Fasten  this  lamp  to  the  top  of 
ONLY  your  bureau  to  dress  by— to  the 
top  of  your  bed  to  read  by— fasten 
it  any  such  place  for  direct  light 
where  you -want  it. 

Traveling  or  Bureau  Lamp 

Stands  11  in.  hifjh  —  handsome  nickel  fin- 

ft.  of  cord  with  pluK— attractive 

.  which  moves  two  directions.  New 

f latent  swivel  in   top  of    base  permits 
amp  to  turn  all  the  way  around,  adjust- 
ing itself  to  any  anprle  desired.    No  bulb 
led.     A  beautll  ul  lamp,  absolutely 
guaranteed  and  a  rare  bargain   -price 
is  on  I  <  hrder  dire.-i,  or  Bend  forfree 

copy  of  Lighting  fixture  Hook. 


63287 


%mJ^mte^llQid%  D£f2 


New  York  Chicago 

Ft.  Worth 


Kansas  City 
Portland.  Ore. 


rite  hoc  e  most  convenient 
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Showing  Signs. — Has  he  asked  for  your 
daughter's  hand?  " 

"  No,  but  I  have  hopes;  he  has  taken  to 
ordering  the  servants  about." — Life. 


More  Like  It. — "  Now  they  say  they 
can  weigh  the  conscience." 

"  By  the  ounce?  " 

"  I  imagine  by  the  scruple." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


The  Judge's  Silence.— "  Maud  Muller" 
explained. 

'*  The  Judge  didn't  say  anything  because 
he  had  White  House  aspirations,"  she 
cried. — New  York  Sun. 


The  Latest  Reason. — Teacher — "  Now, 
children,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire?  " 

Bright  Boy — "  I  know.  It  was  duo  to 
too  much  militarism  on  the  part  of  out- 
siders."— Puck. 


No  Flowers  in  'Em. — Mrs.  Flatbt  sh 

"  She  has  no  artistic  tastes." 
Mrs.  Bensonhurst — "  Why  not?  " 
"  Just  look  at  all  those  empty  cans  in 

her  back   yard.     Not  a  flower  in  one  of 

'em!" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Nervous.  — "  They  are  not  going  to  cut 
me  up  if  I  go  to  the  hospital,  are  they?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  when  you're  going  just 
for  a  rest.  What  makes  you  think 
they  are?  " 

"  Because,  when  I  called  up  the  hospi- 
tal, a  voice  said,  '  Operator.'  " — Baltimore 
American. 


-The  sewing-machine 
A  particularly  noisy 
bulldog    assisted    in 


She  Was  Honest.- 

agent  rang  the  bell. 

and    vicious-looking 

opening    the    door.     The    dog    stood    his 

ground.     The  agent  retreated  slightly. 

"  Will  that  dog  bite?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  don't  quite  know  yet,"  the  lady 
said.  "  We  have  only  just  got  him.  But 
we  are  trying  him  with  strangers.  Won't 
vou  come  in?  " — Tit-Bits. 


A  Wee  Bit  Sane. — While  a  certain  Scot- 
tish minister  was  conducting  religious  ser- 
vices in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  one  of 
the  inmates  cried  out  wildly: 

"  I  say,  have  we  got  to  listen  to  this?  " 

The  minister,  surprized  and  confused, 
turned  to  the  keeper  and  said: 

"  Shall  I  stop  speaking?  " 

The  keeper  replied: 

"  No,  no;  gang  along,  gang  along;  that 
will  not  happen  again.  That  man  only 
has  one  lucid  moment  every  seven  years." 
— The  Christian  Herald. 


Had  to  Obey  Orders. — An  old  colored 
uncle  was  found  by  the  preacher  prowling 
in  his  barnyard  late  one  night. 

"  Uncle  Calhoun,"  said  the  preacher 
sternly,  "  it  can't  be  good  for  your  rheuma- 
tism to  be  prowling  round  here  in  the  rain 
and  cold." 

"  Doctor's  orders,  sah,"  the  old  man 
answered. 

"  Doctor's  orders?  "  said  the  preacher. 
"  Did  he  tell  you  to  go  prowling  round 
all  night?  " 

"  No,  sah,  not  exactly,  sah,"  said  Uncle 
(1al;  "hut  he  done  ordered  me  chicken 
broth." — Sacramento  Bee. 


FARR'S  PEONIES 


The  Aristocrats  of  the  Hardy  Garden 

Everyone  loves  the  Peony;  and  yet  how  few  really 
know  the  modem  Peony.  It  is  the  glory  of  June, 
surpassing  the  rhododendron  when  planted  in 
great  masses,  rivaling  the  rose  in  fragrance  and 
delicacy  of  color.  Those  who  obtain  a  collection 
of  FARR'S  PEONIES  will  become  the  possessors 
of  an  asset  of  distinct  worth  that  will  increase  in 
value  from  year  to  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
some  really  choice  Peonies,  I  have  made  a  personal 
selection  of  some  of  the  very  best  (regardless  of 
price)  which.  I  offer  in  the  following  collection. 

The  "Premier"  Collection 

Twelve  Peonies  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  at  moderate  prices. 
Boule  I>e  Nieg-e.  (Calot).  Milk  white  center  Hecked  rrimson,  75c. 
Due  IteVt  filing  ton.  (Cal.)  White  truardhwithsulphur  center.  00c. 
Don   Juan.     (Kel.)     Daik   carmine  amaranth,   or  claret;  rery 

distinct,  $1.00 
Felix  Crousse.     (Or.)     Brilliant  red.  typical  bomb  shape,  7.r>c. 
La  Tnllpe.  (Cal.)  Lilac  white,  outer  petals,  stripedcrimson,75e, 
Mine.  Miiyssart.  Large  rose  type;  solferino  red  tipped  silver,  75c. 
Mine.  Moutot.  (Cr  )  Tyriau  rose,  slightly  silver  tipped  ;  frag.,  50e. 
.11  me.  I  hoi  i  \  en  in.  (Cr.)  Large  globular  bomb;  pure  mauve;  extra 

fragrant.  Si. 00. 
>llle.  Leonie  Calot.     (Cal.)     Delicate-  ruse  white;  distinct  bliade, 

extra,  75c. 
Marechal   Vaillant.      (Cal.)      Immense    y lobular    bloom;    dark 

mauve  pink,  50c. 
Marie  Lemoine.  (Cal.)  Large  beautiful  pure  white;  very  late. 75c. 
Mons.  Jules  Elie.      (Cr.)      Immense   crown-shape   bloom;  lilac 

rose;  fragrant,  $1.00. 

The  PREMIER  collection,  amounting'  to  $9.00,  for  97.60 

These  varieties,  and  hundreds  of  others  in  my  complete  collec- 
tion at  Wyomissing,  are  fully  described   in 

FARR'S  HAKDY  PLANT  SPECIALTIES  (Edition  191T..16) 

Money  cannot  buy  a  treatise  on  Peonies  and  li  is  so  complete  and 
authoritative,  because  no  other  book  of  this  character  is  in  ex- 
istence— yet  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  free  if  yon  will. send  me  your 
name  and  address  and  mention  Tin-  Literary  Digest,  fori  want 
you  to  know  Peonies  as  I  know  them, 

September  and  October  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Peonies,  for 
then,  with  the  strong  roots  I  send,  you  will  obtain  a  large  per- 
centage of  bloom  the  first  season. 

BERTRAM)  II.  FARR — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company,  Inc. 
101  (jai'fietd  Avenue  Wyomissing",  I'enna. 


BAUR'S  DUTCH  BULBS 

If  planted  this  fall,  Baur's  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Nar- 
cissi will  bloom  early  next  spring,  filling  your  garden  with 
a  blaze  of  beauty  and  giving  it  an  air  of  individuality. 

Baur's  Bulb  List  gives  cultural  directions  for  growing 
bulbs  successfully  and  contains  lists  of  our  selected 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  other  bulbs.  Send  for 
a  free  copy  todav — it  will  be  sent  promptly. 

BAUR  FLORAL  CO. 
15  E.  Ninth  Street,  Dept.  H,  Erie,  Penna. 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  tc 
Make  the  Most  of  Them 

By  II.  II.  Thomas 
In  this  volume  the  autho 
tells  how  to  make  a  garden 
how  it  should  be  planted,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  th' 
best  flowers  to  use — the  making  and  care  of  lawm 
the  culture  of  rces,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  hard 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

i2iiio,  cloth,  bo  cents  net;  postpaid  by  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yor 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Round  the  Year 
in  the  Garden 


a  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  famous  gardening  expert 
Just  the  thingforthe amateur 
or  the  professional  who  is  in- 
terested in  keeping  his  garden 
beautiful  as  long  as  possible. 
Tells  all  about  the  flowers  of 
the  four  seasons  and  outline? 
the  work  of  each  month  in  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gar- 
den. October  is  the  first  month 
treated,  with  its  planting  of 
Spring  flowers,  lifting  of  the 
more  tender  plants,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  coming  year,  and 
the  other  eleven  months  follow  in  order.  Vou  will  find 
here  a  host  of  things  that  will  help  you  to  beautify  youi 
garden  and  to  achieve  worth-while  results.  Crown  Km. 
( 'loth,  beautifully  illustrated  with  1 2  direct  color  phglograplu 
byH.  E.Corke  and  04  half -tone  plates,  $2.00;  by  mail,  »•*•'*• 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  »S4  Fourth  Avenue.  New  »»rl 


0CK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs   thomas 


K 

A    m    All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are. 
howcared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 
rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listol  all  the 
best  flowers  mr  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 
.,11,1  cultural  notes.    A  beautifully  colored  book 01 
almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  coloi 
photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tone;- 
and    numerous  sketches.      Large 
12mo,  cloth  bound.  $2.00  net;  by 
mail  $2. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Com  puny 
;;;,1    860  Fourth 

Avenue 
Nuw  Kork,  Jl.  v- 
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Plenty  of  Material. — Madge — "  Did  you 
have  anything  to  talk  about  at  tho  club 

meeting?  " 

Marjorie — "  Lots!  On  account  of  the 
storm  there  were  only  three  of  us  present." 
— Judge. 


As  They  All  Do  It.— Flumley— "  Well, 

you've  nerve,  I  should  say  !  Asking  me 
for  n  liver  and  saying  nothing  about  the 
ten  1  loaned  you." 

Plimley — "  Why,  man,  where's  your 
business-sense?  The  ten  was  a  war-loan 
for  establishing  credit." — -Lamb. 


L'Enfant  Prodigue. — "  I'm  going  to  be 
married  soon." 

"  How  old  are  you?  " 

"  Eighteen." 

'  You  will  surprize  people." 

'  Yes,  I  guess  so.  1  don't  know  what 
my  bachelor  chums  will  say." — Pittsburg 
Post. 


A  Detail  Neglected. — Old  Lady — "  I 
want  you  to  change  that  parrot  1  bought 
from  you — he  doesn't  speak  at  all,  and  you 
said  he'd  repeat  every  word  he  heard." 

Shopman — "  Yes,  madam,  and  so  he 
would — but  you  took  him  in  such  a  hurry 
that  I  hadn't  time  to  tell  you  he  was 
deaf."— Tit-Bits. 


What  the  Old  Man  Meant.— He— "  Has 

your  father  said  anything  about  me?  " 
Shi:  -"  Yes.     He   said   that   you   oughl 

to  have  been  a  big-league  manager." 
Hi:-"  Did  he  say  why?  " 
She—  '  Yes.     Because  you   are  always 

explaining  why  you  aren't  doing  anything 

this  year  and  boasting  about  what  you  are 

going  to  do  next  year." — Puck. 


Her  Plan  !— "  '  Why,'  said  she,  '  it's 
all  nonsense  to  say  a  woman  can't  buy  her 
husband's  cigars.  As  for  me,  1  never  have 
the  least  difficulty.' 

'No?      What's    your    system?  '     she 
was  asked. 

'  I  just  take  along  a  sample  stump,' 
she    said,    '  and    there's    never    the    least 
trouble  about   matching   the  shade  !'  "- 
II  ashington  Star. 


Why  He  Subscribed. — A  collector  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  brass-band  fund  once 
same  across  a  farmer  who  was  noted  for 
"s  meanness.  To  his  surprize  the  farmer 
H  "nee  consented  to  subscribe  fully  as 
arge  a,  sum  as  any  he  had  yet  received. 

"  Mr.  llardnst,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
armor,  "  you  are  surely  very  fond  of  music 

0  give  so  much." 

"(>li.  yes,"  said  the  farmer;  "they're 
'.rand  for  searing  the  crows  from  ma  'taties 
vhen  they're  practisin',  an'  I'm  grateful."— 

1  rgonaut. 


His  Choice.—"  Where  is  your  lawyer?  " 
nquired  the  Judge. 

1  have  none,"  responded  the  prisoner; 
'  haven't  any  money." 
"  Do  you   \v;int  a  lawyer?  "   asked   the 
udge. 

"  ¥es,  your  Honor." 

1   "There  is  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.   Brown,  and 

'•'••  Green,"  said  the  Judge,  pointing  to  the 

OUng    attorneys     waiting,     briefless     and 

ireathless,  lor  something  to  turn  up,  "and 

';••  Alexander  is  out  in  the  corridor." 

The  prisoner  eyed  the  budding  attorneys 

|nd-  after  a  critical  survey,  said,  "  Well,"  1 

«ess  Hi  take  Mr.  Alexander."— Tit-Bit*. 


PERFORMANCE 


That's  What  COUNTS 

You  want  to  know  before  you  buy 
a  tractor  what  it  will  do — what  it  is 
doing  for  others.    That's  the  thing 
that  counts.     You    wouldn't    buy    a   "     <""■" 
horse  or  an  automobile  on  just  what  the  sales- 
man claimed  for  it.  Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  way. 
We  are  ready  to  prowe  to  you  what  the  Parrett 
Tractor  is  doing  for  other  farmers  and  what  it 
will  do  on  your  farm.    Our  new  illustrated  folder 

shows  how  this  substantial  tractor  is  built  from  the 
ground  up.  It  tells  the  actual  experience  of  Parrett 
owners.  It  answers  all  tractor  questions.  It  will 
help  you  to  decide  which  tractor  to  buy.  Send  for 
folder  today         A   postal  brings   it   by   return   mail. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  CO.,1 407  -409  Fisher  Building.,  Chicago 


►That's 

rWhat  Has  Made  the^ 

PARRETT  Famous 


12  h.  p.  on  the  draw-bar 
25  h.  p.  on  the  belt 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmek  Maide.  nmo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 
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If  You  Did  This  From 
Early  Morning  Until  Sundown 

—  if  the  life  you  lived  was  the  healthful  active  life 
Nature  intended— you  wouldn't  suffer  from  consti- 
pation. 

But  that  sort  of  life  is  impossible  for  most  of  us. 
We  hurry,  worry,  over-eat  and  under  exercise. 

The  results — constipation,  periodic  or  chronic — and 
the  use  of  laxatives  which  aggravate  and  confirm  the 
constipation  habit. 

NUJOL  is  a  safe  and  effective  means  of  relieving 
constipation,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  headaches, 
nervousness,  and  depression  which  constipation 
causes.  It  is  not  a  laxative  but  nets  in  effect  asa  simple 
internal  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines and  facilitating  normal  bowel  movements. 

Your  druggist  has  NUJOL.  Refuse  substitutes — 
look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on  bottle  and  package. 
Sold  in  pint  bottles  only. 

Dept.  66" 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


FOISL^  C03ST3  T I  PATION 


Send  for  booklet,    THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."    Write  your  name 

and  address  plainly  below. 

-Name Address City State ... 


>8  |. 
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from  Carl 

THE  WEGMANN  AUTOMATIC 
DECARBONIZER  will  re- 
move every  trace  of  carbon 
from  your  motor,  no  matter 
how  choked  up  it  may  be, 
and  absolutely  prevent  any 
further  carbon  from  accu- 
mulating. It  is  an  automatic 
|  device,  attached  to  intake 
manifold  and  to  water  sup- 
•  ply  pipe  or  water  jacket,  which 
linjects  a  fine  spray  of  steam 
into  combustion  chambers  with 
mixture  from  carburetor.  This 
principle  of  steam  scavenging 
is  well  known  and  is  used  in  all 
Diesel  and  Semi-Diesel  type 
motors.  Its  application  to  the 
antomobile  motor  is  now  made  possible 
by  tnis    ingenious,    automatic    device.     Ine 

WEGMANN 

D  AUTOMATIC  T"\ 

ecarbonizeK 

not  only  acts  as  a  permanent  carbon  remover 
and   preventor,   but   causes  a  more   perfect 
combustion,    which    adds   10%  to  20%   more 
power,  and  cuts  down  the  g.iso!ine  and  lubri- 
cating oil  consumption.    It  is  easily  attached, 
simply  adjusted  by  needle-valve  and  fed 
by   automatic     ball     check-valve    which 
closes   when    motor   stops  and  optns  in 
relation  to  speed  of  motor. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  install,  $5 

(Guaranteed  For  Life.) 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
The  Wegmann  Automatic  Decarbonizer  is 
really  a  self-demonstratcr,  and  in  order  t 
create  a  quick  demand  we  will,  ior  a  short 
time,    accept  a  limited    number   of  mail  , 
orders   direct   from    car   owners,   at  the  i 
above   price,    postpaid,  with   the   under- 1 
standing  that  if  Decarbonizer  is  not  satis- 
factory after  30  days  actual  trial  it  may 
be  returned  and  money  refunded. 
FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW. 

Dealers   Wanted    Everywhere 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 
561   Publicity  Bldg.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

561  Publicity  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
You  may  send  me  by  Parcels  Post  one  Wegmann 
Decarbonizer,  for  which  I  enclose  $5,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  after  30  days  test 
I  may  return  it  and  receive  my  money  back  as  offered 
to  "  Literary  Digest  "  readers. 


NAME  ...   . 
ADDRESS . 


(s-:s) 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


Por  3>>  years  we  have  been  paying  ^ur  customers 
Die  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortfc:a<:e  1,-ans  of  ?'200  and  up 
which  we  cm*  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

sonal  investigation       Please  -<-k  for  Li List  No. 

$25  <  ertifii    tee  of  Deposit  also  (or  saving  inve -tors. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence.Kans 


Caddies  Unnecessary 

if  you  use  the 

Wee  McGregor 

Send  for  One  Now — $3.50  prepaid 
■i    ni  |    refunded  if  yon  wish  to  return  it 

Dale-Rey  Corporation 

150  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Established  1827 

Organs  of  Distinction  for 

Residences — with  or  without 

self-playing  device. 

Address:  Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Kendal  Green,  Mass.  (Dept.  A; 

Branches 
Boston     New  York     Philadelphia     Chicago     Dallas 


THE  BRITISH  LOAN   OF  $250,000,000 

The  most  important  financial  develop- 
ment of  mid-August  is  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  $250,000,000  loan  to  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  New  York  Finan- 
cial Age,  which  tells  us  that,  as  has  been 
indicated  all  along,  the  loan  will  be  in  the 
form  of  two-year  5  per  cent,  notes  secured 
by  deposit  of  collateral  having  an  aggregate 
value  of  at  least  $300,000,000  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  prevailing  market-prices. 
The  securities  pledged  are  to  be  in  three 
groups  of  $100,000,000,  each,  this  journal 
goes  on  to  say,  of  which  the  first  is  to 
consist  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
of  American  corporations.  The  second  is 
to  be  composed  of  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  either  as  maker  or  guarantor, 
and  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  third 
group  will  be  made  up  of  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Governments  of  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  we  read  that — 

"The  agreement  under  which  these 
securities  are  pledged  provides  that  if  the 
securities  depreciate  in  value,  because  of 
market  conditions  or  the  rate  of  exchange, 
so  that  the  20  per  cent,  margin  shall  have 
become  impaired,  the  British  Government 
shall  deposit  additional  securities  with 
the  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  as  pledges,  so  that  at  all  times  the 
latter  shall  hold  securities  of  a  value  in 
New  York  City  equal  to  at  least  120  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  at  the  time 
unpaid.  The  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  Government  may,  from  time  to 
time,  sell  for  cash  any  of  the  pledged  securi- 
ties,  in  which  event  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  shall  be  received  by  the  trustee  and 
applied  to  the  retirement  of  notes  by  pur- 
chase, if  obtainable  at  or  below  the  re- 
demption price,  viz.,  101  and  interest  for 
the  first  and  1003^  and  interest  for  the 
second  year,  or  otherwise  by  redemption  by 
lot  at  such  price.  Substitutions  of  col- 
lateral are  allowed  provided  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  three  groups  be  not  changed. 

"Since  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be 
used  exclusively  in  this  country  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  payment  of  military  supplies 
and  ammunition,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
$500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  success  of  the  loan,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question,  will  mean  a  new 
stimulus  to  American  industry  and  trade. 
The  fact  that  Britain  possesses  so  large 
an  amount  of  securities  readily  negotiable 
in  this  market  is  of  very  great  advantage 
to  us.  We  have  a  great  abundance  of  the 
things  Britain  needs,  and  while  she  can  not 
pay  for  all  she  buys  in  gold,  altho  she 
is  paying  for  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  we 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  take  back  at 
their  present  market  valuation  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  securities  which,  until 
the  war  began,  kept  us  so  largely  indebted 
to  Europe.  Since  the  war  began  we  have 
loaned  to  Europe,  if  is  estimated,  about 
$1,500,000,000,  besides  absorbing  about 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  our  own  securities 
which  have  been  liquidated  in  this  market. 
This  means  that  each  year  henceforth  we 
shall  retain  about-  $175,000,000  of  the 
amount  formerly  disbursed  in  the  shape  of 
dividends  and  interest  to  foreign  holders  of 
American  stocks  and  bonds,  thus  reducing 
the  invisible  trade*  balance  against  us  to 
that  extent.  Of  course,  other  loans  will 
follow  in  time,  for  the  credit  demands  upon 
New  York  are  to  be  limited  only  by  the 


length  of  the  war.  But  the  net  result  will 
become  increasingly  distinct  in  t  he  direction 
of  the  United  Stales  becoming  a  great  credi- 
tor nation  and  of  New  York  becoming  the 
financial  center  of  the  world." 

The  American  Banker  (New  York)  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  will  represent  a  credit 
rather  than  an  outflow  of  money,  the 
result  will  be  a  stimulation  of  our  export 
trade,  and  it  adds  that  "considering  the 
average  yield  of  gilt-edge  bonds  in  the 
present  market  and  the  superior  quality  of 
the  new  offering,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  notes  will  be  very  rapidly  absorbed  by 
American  investors  and  institutions."  77 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New 
York)  notes  that  the  present  offering  is  the 
first  credit  arranged  for  in  this  country 
this  year  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  last  year  it  received 
one-half  the  proceeds  of  the  Anglo-French 
loan  of  $500,000,000,  and  recently,  we  are 
reminded,  arrangements  were  perfected 
for  an  advance  of  $100,000,000  to  France 
through  the  American  Foreign  Securities 
Company.  In  underwriting  the  present 
loan,  this  journal  informs  us,  those  as- 
sociated with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  the 
First  National  Bank,  the  National  City 
Bank,  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  William  A. 
Read  &  Co.,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
J. .  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  thf 
Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Centra 
Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  and  tht 
Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburg. 

A    financial    writer    of    the   New   Yorl 
Evening  Post  remarks  that  if  any  one  hat 
predicted  in  July,    1914,    that   two  year 
later    the   British    Government   would  b 
borrowing  in  a  foreign  market  and  pledg 
ing  Stock- Exchange  securities  as  collateral 
"the  suggestion  would   have  encounters 
ridicule."      First,     it    would    have    bee 
said    that    Great    Britain's    credit    coul 
not  possibly  need  the  support  of  collatera 
and  secondly,  that  the  British  Governmer 
had  no  such  securities  to  pledge,  even  if 
wished  to  do  so.     But  the  war  has  brougl 
to    pass    "a    good    many    previously    ii 
conceivable     things,"     according    to    th 
authority,  who  relates  that — 

"England  wished  to  place  a  $250,000,0( 
loan    in    the    United    States    before    tl 
$500,000,000    Anglo-French    loan    of    la 
November  had  been  fully  distributed 
tin*     ultimate     investor.     The     Arnerii;; 
bankers    urged    the    necessity    of    issuii 
the   new  loan   in   a   different  form,  so 
not  to  compete   in    flu*   market    with  tl 
earlier  loan.      Presumably,  they  also  pom 
ed    out    that    banks    would    be   far   mo 
free    to    make    such    a    two-year   loan   « 
abundant  collateral  (which  is  a  legitnna 
banking   transaction)    than   they   were 
hold  the  Anglo-French  bonds,  which  we 
unsecured. 

"The  British  Government,  with  0 
purpose  in  view,  insisted  that  English  v 
vestors  in  the  securities  available  for  c| 
lateral  on  such  a-  loan  should  sell  them 
lend  I  hem  to  I  he  Government.  To  cot- 
pel  them  to  do  so,  Parliament,  m  thee;' 
of  income  from  such  securities  TO 
holders  refused  to  hand  them  over,  add* 
1(1  per  cent,  to  the  already  exorbltl 
general  income  tax.     This  made  it  pot 
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Give  Us  a 
Great  President 
for  a 
Great  Crisis 


THESE  are  days  that  demand  true  greatness  at 
Washington.  And  for  the  critical  days  that  are 
to  come  after  the  war,  we  shall  more  than  ever  have 
need  of  a  great  executive. 

Charles  E.  Hughes  is  the  man. 

His    record   as  a  great    Governor  of  New  York 
State  proves  it. 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood  Studios,  N.  Y. 


This  is  his  record  in  brief: 

When  the  gas  investigation  began  in 
New  York  City,  Hughes,  unknown  to 
the  public  and  unheard  of  in  politics, 
was  the  one  great  lawyer  whose  free- 
dom from  corporation  entanglements 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  perform 
brilliant  service  for  the  people. 

In  the  insurance  investigation,  by  sheer  in- 
tellectual power  he  mastered  intricate  techni- 
calities, fought  his  way  through  the  confusing 
defenses  of  experts  and  almost  single-handed 
brought  the  gigantic  insurance  companies  to 
justice  and  reform. 

Public  admiration  of  his  fearlessness  as  an 
investigator  brought  him  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  which 
he  instantly  waved  aside  because  it  might  im- 
pair his  uncompleted  insurance  work. 

Elected  Governor,  he  put  new  life  into 
every  branch  of  government,  and  brought 
into  office  a  great  group  of  the  strongest  and 
most  expert  administrators  that  had  ever 
served  the  State. 

When  he  dared  to  attack  race  -  track 
gambling,  he  risked  his  whole  political  fu- 
ture in  an  enterprise  which  his  political 
advisers  told  him  was  hopeless.  He  won. 
Race-track  gambling  was  suppressed.  He 
was  re-elected. 

He  battled  with  the  bosses  for  direct  pri- 
maries, ballot  reform  and  the  short  ballot. 

He  devised  and  created  the  great  public 
service  commissions  which  took  the  railroads 
out  of  politics  and  drove  the  "Black  Horse 
Cavalry"  out  of  Albany.  His  idea  of  public 
service  control  has  since  been  followed  by 
many  other  States. 

He  advocated  and  helped  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  a  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law,  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  Union. 

This  law  has  been  the  basis  for  subsequent 
legislation  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

He  did  not  fear  popular  clamor.  His 
veto  of  the  unsound  but  popular  2c-a-mile 
railroad  rate  bill  shows  that. 

Finally,  he  never  made  a  deal.  He  never 
traded  appointments  for  measures.  He  ap- 
pointed men  to  office  for  merit  only.     He 


never  removed  a  man  from  office  for  politi- 
cal or  personal  reasons.  Had  he  stooped 
even  occasionally  to  the  use  of  patronage  to 
reward  friends  and  to  punish  enemies,  his  vic- 
tories would  have  been  quick  and  easy — but  he 
never  stooped.  He  could  have  easily  under- 
mined the  power  of  his  political  arch-enemy 
by  a  single  threat  to  the  unprotected  State 
Capitol  employees,  yet  every  workman  who 
did  his  duty  remained  secure  in  his  job.  He 
never  appointed  a  Republican  because  he  was 
"deserving"  in  Bryan's  sense  of  the  word. 

Politicians  of  both  parties  sneered,  fought, 
called  him  "cold,"  "impractical,"  and  "theo- 
rist," and  succumbed  to  him.  Here  was  a 
new  type  of  man.  They  did  not  understand 
him.  Apparently  the  people  did,  for  they 
trusted  him. 

Thus  did  the  magic  name  of  Hughes  be- 
come a  name  to  conjure  with  in  New  York 
State  politics  for  years  thereafter.  To  say  a 
man  was  a  "Hughes  man"  has  had  a  special 
meaning  in  New  York  State;  to  say  that  a 
measure  was  favored  by  Hughes  has  given  it 
at  once  a  standing  that  nothing  else  could. 
Democrats,  Progressives  and  Republicans 
have  used  the  name  of  Hughes  to  win  sup- 
port for  men  and  measures. 

To-day,  Hughes  is  saying: 

"I  propose  that  every   man    I    put    in 

charge  of  an  important  department  shall  be 

a  man  eminently  fit  to  discharge  the  duties 

of  that  department." 

"I  don't  care,  if  I'm  elected  President, 

what  becomes   of    my   personal    political 

fortunes." 


This  is  the  same  Hughes  who  made  his 
performances  tally  with  his  promises  when  he 
was  Governor  of  New  York  State.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  he  will  do  likewise  when 
he  becomes  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Enroll  in  the  National 
Hughes  Alliance! 

It  is  a  union  of  men  of  all  parties.  The 
Hughes  Alliance  is  not  the  Republican  party; 
it  is  not  a  party  at  all.  Whatever  your  polit- 
ical creed,  you  can  join  the  Alliance  without 
cutting  loose  from  your  own  party. 

There  are  no  dues;  no  pledge  to  support 
any  party  platform  or  any  candidate  except 
Hughes. 

After  you  enroll,  we  will  send  you  litera- 
ture with  which  you  can  convince  your 
friends. 

Women  may  enroll  with  the  Woman's 
Committee   through  the  National  Alliance. 

If  you  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Alliance  campaign,  make  your 
checks  payable  to  A.  W.  Shaw,  Treasurer. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes  (.Mass.),  President, 
Philip  J.  McCook  (New  York\  Vice- 
President, 
A.  W.  Shaw  (111.),  Treasurer, 
Arthur  F.  Cosby  (New  York),Secretar\ . 
William  J.  Norton  (111.),  As^t.  Secre- 
tary. 


National    Hughes   Alliance 

Fill  in  and  send  this  ENROLLMENT  COUPON 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Hughes  Alliance, 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


I  hereby  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Hughes 
vote  for  the  election  of  Charles  E.  Hughes. 


Name 

P.  O.  Address 


Alliance.     I  pledge  mvself  to  work,  aiul 


.'»8(i 


Can  you  read  ^ 

this  type  clearly 
and  with  the  same 
pair  of  glasses 
see  distant  objects  ? 


With  KRYPTOK  Glasses  you 
can  see  far  objects  just  rs  dis- 
tinctly as  you  read  the  type  on  the 
printed  page.       They  give  you  near 
and  far  vision  in  one  solid  lens. 

KRYPTOKS  {pronounced  Crip-tocks) 
enable  you  to  adjust  your  vision  from 
near  to  far — instantly.  They  end  the 
bother  of  removing  your  reading 
glasses  or  fussing  with  two  pairs. 

KByptok 

11   GLASSES    IX 

THE  ONLY  INVISIBLE  BIFOCAL 

KRYPTOKS  combine  near  and  far 
vision  in  one  solid  lens.  They  cannot 
possibly  be  distinguished  from  single 
vision  glasses  because  their  smooth,  clear  sur- 
facesareabsolutely  free  from  the  disfiguring  lines, 
seams,  or  shoulders  of  old-fashioned  bifocals. 
Ask  your  Oculist,  Optometrist  or  Optician 
about  KRYPTOKS. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "Eyesight  Efficiency" 

It  explains  fully  the  convenience  and  attractive- 
ness of  KRYP 1  UK  Glasses  for  men  and  women 
who  need  double  vision  glasses.  Please  give,  if  pos- 
sible, name  of  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

10:0  Old  South  Building,         Boston,  Mass. 


The  old 
Bifocal 


TheKRYPTOrC 
|§  Bifocal 


With  the  disfiguring       With  clear,  smooth 
seam  or  shoulder.        even  surfaces. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  mau  or  Woman  who  investigates. 


My  Beauty 
Exercises 

Will  make  you  look  younger 
and  more  beautiful  without 
massage,  electricity,  vibration, 
astringents,  plasters,  straps, 
filling  or  surgery,  nothing 
artificial — Just  Nature's   Way. 

Results  come  soon  and  are  per- 
manent. My  system  makes  muddy, 
sallow  skins  clear,  and  the  complex- 
ion as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  firms  the 
flesh,  and  never  fails  to  lift  drooping 
and  sagging  facial  muscles,  removing 
the  wrinkle*  they  cause.    The  too  thin 
face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
filled  in.    No  one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit. 

My  system  makes  double  chins  disappear  quickly 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm  after  the  superfluous  fat 
is  worked  away. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial 
Exercise  will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a 
most  exquisite  coloring  for  a  whole  evening. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  New  Booklet. 

//  you  will  tell  me  -what  improvement  you  would  like. 
I  can  write  you  more  helpfully.  Your  letter  will  be  held 
m  strictest  confide  n  1 1 

KATHRYN   MURRAY,  Suite  C9,  Garland  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

The  First  Woman  to  Teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise. 
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ble  for  the  Exchequer  to  pledge  with  the 
Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  against  this 
.1250,000,000  5  per  cent,  loan,  $100,000,000 
American  securities,  $100,000,000  Cana- 
dian securities,  and  $100,000,000  bonds  of 
such  neutral  states  as  Holland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Argentina. 

"The  idea  is  somewhat  prevalent  that 
the  British  Government  must  be  in  straits 
to  raise  money  for  the  war  if  it  has  to 
resort  to  such  expedients.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  a  question  of  merely  raising  money. 
The  Exchequer  had  to  buy  the  greater 
part  of  these  deposited  securities  before 
it  could  pledge  them;  in  other  words,  the 
bulk  of  even  this  new  $250,000,000  was 
actually  raised  at  home.  What  the  Gov- 
ernment wanted  was  to  establish  a  credit 
balance  in  the  United  States  on  which  it 
could  draw  in  paying  for  its  large  mu- 
nition purchases  in  America,  and  thereby 
avoid  such  surfeiting  of  the  foreign 
exchange  market  with  drafts  on  London 
as  should  cause  another  spectacular  fall 
in  sterling. 

"The  larger  question,  created  by  these 
huge  successive  advances  of  capital  by 
the  American  markets  to  belligerent  Eu- 
rope, is,  What  kind  of  situation  Will  result 
when  the  war  is  over?  To  England  alone 
we  have  now  loaned  between  $600,000,000 
and  $700,000,000,  and,  in  addition,  have 
bought  back  from  her,  during  the  war, 
probably  all  of  $1,500,000,000  in  our  own 
securities.  Interest  which  London  pays 
on  the  loans  would  run  up  to  $30,000,- 
000  per  annum;  interest  and  dividends 
on  the  redeemed  American  securities, 
which  New  York  used  to  pay  to  London 
but  will  no  longer  pay,  might  reach 
$00,000,000  or  $70,000,000. 

"This  will  cut  a  formidable  figure 
against  England  in  the  total  balance  of 
payments,  even  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  we  shall  have,  in  addition,  the  in- 
terest remittances  against  the  huge  mass 
of  loans  made  by  us  since  1014  to  other 
belligerent  or  neutral  States.  Further- 
more, payment  of  the  $250,000,000  loan 
will  fall  due  in  1918,  and  payment  of  the 
$500,000,000  Anglo-French  bonds  in  1920. 
How  will  our  possession  of  these  im- 
mensely increased  credits,  temporary  or 
permanent,  affect  London's  effort,  when 
the  war  is  over,  to  regain  its  place  as 
financial  center  of  the  world?" 

Lombard  Street's  view  of  the  matter  of 
the  loan  may  be  gathered  from  a  London 
financial  correspondent  of  The  Evening  Post 
who  says  that  English  bankers  consider  the 
transaction  "not  the  floating  of  a  loan,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  short  credit  secured 
by  collateral,"  and  he  adds: 

"The  $100,000,000  American  securities 
pledged  against  this  credit  by  no  means 
represent  the  last  of  the  available  holdings 
of  such  securities.  The  using  of  them  in 
that  way,  however,  reflects  our  recognition 
that  the  capacity  even  of  your  market  for 
absorbing  stock  is  limited. 

"  It  also  shows  that  our  people  do  not 
wish  to  relinquish  unnecessarily  the  pos- 
session of  American  securities  in  which 
they  have  invested.  The  recent  extension 
of  the  scope  of  our  'mobilizing'  plans 
merely  results  from  the  Government's 
determination  to  make  every  provision 
which  caution  suggests. 

"How  abundant  the  resources  are  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  even  the 
small  'supplementary  list'  now  published 
of  securities  held  here  and  to  be  mobilized 
stands  for  capital  values  fully  sufficient 
to  finance  external  payments  on  war  ac- 
count for  more  than  two  years  while  still 
leaving  the  mass  of  our  best  security  hold- 
ings untouched.  One  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent firmness  of  slocks  here  is  that  the 
constant  mobilization  schemes  are  creating 
scarcity. 

"Reports  in  your  country  that  munition 


Paint  This  Fall 

WOOD  pores  are  open— paint 
sinks  deep.  Lurking  damp- 
ness all  dried  out.  No  gnats  and 
moths  to  stick  in  paint.  Less 
danger  of  frequent  showers. 
Painters  less  busy — jobs  not 
rushed.  Mild  weather  best  for 
drying.    Paint  this  fall. 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

mixed  for  these  ideal  con- 
ditions, will  brace  your 
bouse  for  winter  weather. 

Write  us  for 
Paint  Tip*  No.  14-11 

National  Lead  Company 


New  York 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
San 
Francisco 
St.  Louis 

(John  T. 

Lewis  t 

Bros.  Co., 

Phila- 
delphia) 
(National 

Lead  k  Oil 

Co.. 

Pittsburgh) 


'&rage$6g£8 


10  x  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  All  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal     for   illustrated   catalog 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  337-387  Eggleston  Ave.,Cincinnai;, 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 

PRICES 


Ourentirestockof  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt    Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Pi-ire  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  '. 

Vm/  N^Polisl 


can  be  safely  used  on  yo 
finest  furniture.  In  fact  tl 
finer  your  furniture  is,  t] 
more  need  you  have  f 
Cedar   Polish.    It    cleai 

polishes,  brightens  ai 

beautifies  — all  in  o 

operation. 
The  O-Cedar  Rest 

is  guaranteed. 


25c  to  $3.00  Sk 

At  All  Dealers 


."""•••WHIM 

Hardw00d  Floors 
P'anps.Furrtiture 

^^olishHops 


CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Chicago  -  Toronto  •  London 
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orders  are  temporarily  increasing  may 
be  correct.  But  all  calculations  show 
that  a  decrease  will  be  Visible  shortly,  es- 
pecially in  manufactured  things.  Never- 
theless, London  believes  your  country's 
industrial  and  financial  activity  to  be  as- 
sured for  months  if  not  years  ahead.  This 
'should  especially  be  true  of  ship-building." 


THE  COPPER  OUTLOOK 

A  note  of  skepticism  as  to  the  prospect 
of  a  copper  boom  is  sounded  by  a  financial 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  who 
bases  his  opinion  on  the  calculation  that 
the  supply  will  exceed  the  demand  by 
18  per  cent.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
tie  analyzes  the  figures  of  production  dur- 
ng  the  last  five  years.  In  tons  of  2,240 
sounds,  the  production  is  recorded  as 
ollows: 


World's 
Production 

911 864,275 

912 1,006,110 

913 984,860 

914 893,085 

1915 1,014,000 


U.S. 
Production 
484,935 
554,360 
547,205 
507,025 
614,000 


'  Estimated. 


"Consumption  during  the  same  period 
vas  as  under: 


911. 
912. 
913. 

m 
315. 


Europe 
{Tons) 

17.  S. 

(Tons) 

614,012 
644,263 
647,170 

315,000 
300,000 
356,000 
230,000 
442,000 

"The  figures  of  European  consumption 
or  the  last  two  years  are  not  available; 
i  any  case,  they  are  not  of  much  value  for 
he  purposes  of  our  inquiry.  The  fact 
emains  that  this  country  consumed 
early  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1014 
nd  30  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  best 
rovious  year.  It  is  stated  on  the  best 
uthority  that  European  shell  orders  alone, 
p  to  uate,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
se  of  200,000,000  pounds,  or  90,000  tons, 
f  copper. 

"Last  year's  production  was  614,000 
jns,  and  imports  totaled  136,000  tons; 
^ports  during  the  same  period  were 
70,000  tons.  As  the  actual  consumption 
as  442,000  tons,  the  stock  left  over  at 
le  close  of  last  year  was  small.  In  the 
>ven  months  of  the  current  year,  neither 
ie  volume  of  consumption  nor  that  of 
■cport  has  changed.  During  the  last  two 
uarters,  140,000  tons  have  been  exported 
om  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
reduction  has  been  increasing  during  the 
st  two  quarters." 

In  this  country,  we  are  informed,  the 
rinoipal  copper  companies  have  doubled, 
id  in  some  cases  trebled,  their  output, 
hus: 

"Anaconda's  average  is  27,000,000 
mnds  a  month,   as   against    11,000,000 

lri™ai  tho  close  of  1914:  Utah,  16,- 
W.OOO  pounds,  as  against  6,000,000 
;  Hinds;  Chino,  6,000,000  pounds,  as 
jamst  2,800,000  pounds;  Nevada  Con- 
lit  ated,  8,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
^.OOO  pounds.  The  outputs  of  only 
\  en  companies  for  the  current  year  are 
peeted  to  be  as  under: 


aoonda . 


Pounds 


,irat  °n 320,000.000 

„ZoU 120,000,000 

abW0U 170,000,000 

m 175,000,000 

vada  rwJ;Vi  V  i 75,000,000 

™  U"»M*<I 85.<XX>;000 

35,000,iiiHi 

,w[,  a^total,of  980.000,000  pounds,  or 

t&    S  °f  the  total  Production  of  1915 

\tiich  was  a  record.     On  this  basis,  we 

lX™e£i?ting  uP°n  a  total  output 
1.860,000,000  pounds,  or  837,000  tons, 


School  -Teacher's 


He  jumped  from  behind  a 
tree  and  came  toward  me.  He 
was  powerful  and  desperate 
looking.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  me  was  this  COLT  that 
brother  Bert  gave  me  when 
I  took  the  school  here.  1 
thought  then  it  was  absurd 
to  carry  a  pistol,  but  I  will 
never  again  say  that  it  is 
foolish  for  a  woman  to  own 
a  "  COLT." 


"Jf»       THE  ARM 
•     *  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 


Arfree  booklet, 
"How  to  Shoot?and 
Catalog  No.  26 


44 


You  can't  forget  YMIhake        JBFf  safe' 
Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg  Co.  |Rt70rd,Conn. 


Keason  I—  shooting     ■»  ^1 
Qualities  Warranted        / 

11    Shot  travel  through  a  sun  barrel        ^  A 
over  800  feet  per  second. 

1F    Shot  flatten  when  driven  at  this 
high  speed  into  an  improper  choke. 

f    Fiat   shot  fly  wild    and    make  a 
Poor  pattorn. 

X    Our  taper    choke    gives  a   close, 
hard  hitting  pattern. 

"     Ask  your  father,  grandfather  or 

any  man  who  uses  one. 

11    Shooting   qualities   guaranteed. 
X.    Catalog    FREK — dnulile    cons. 
tl?.75up;8ingletrapgutu  SS6  00 up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY 
Dept.H  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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PAY  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  more  for  your 
next  pair  of  shoes — ob- 
tain the  same  quality, 
style  and  fit  as  hereto- 
fore. The  added  cost  of 
manufacturing  and 

materials  necessitates  this  ad- 
vance in  order  to  maintain 
quality.  Look  for  the  name 
"Florsheim"  in  your  next 
pair.  Five-fifty  to  eight  dollars. 

There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style  you  prefer. 
We'll  give  you  his^name 
and  mail  booklet,  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Motor- 
One  of  two 
hundred 
styles — 
Look  for 


c 

\ 

t  - 

.  *  ■ 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed  in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Miles  on  a 
Gallon  of 
^  Gasoline 


All   official    Ford  economy 

records  have  been  smashed  I  In  an  official 
test,  observed  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  Strom- 
berg  equipped  FORD,  Model  T  1915, 
carrying  three  persons  and  weighing 
2,170  lbs.,  made  the  remarkable  record 
of  37  4-10  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
and  then  speeded  up  to  43  miles  per  hour. 

This   proves   how  the  New 

Stromberg  Carburetor  will  cut  your 
gasoline  bills.  Equip  your  Ford  now. 
Only  $18  complete  with  all  attachments 
necessary  for  perfect  operation.  Order 
through  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us. 
Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  64  East  25th  SL,  Chicago 


New 

STROMBERG 

Carburetor 

For 


for  1916  or  1917.  If  we  take  the  average 
of  about  350,000  tons  as  the  production  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  there  will  be  an 
available  supply  of  1,187,000  tons  to  dis- 
pose of.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  outputs  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  will  not  be  maintained  at  previous 
levels — especially  as  the  chief  producers 
are  Japan,  Australia,  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Spain. 

"The  highest  European  consumption 
before  the  war  was  647,000  tons — the  total 
of  1913.  Of  this,  England  took  147,000 
tons;  France,  107,000  tons,  and  Germany, 
256,000  tons.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
these  countries  will  take  more  than  the 
above  totals.  Germany  has  been  nuning 
in  Belgium  and  Servia,  and  has  also  worked 
mines  that  were  not  commercially  profit- 
able before  the  war— on  account  of  the 
blockade.  The  recovery  from  the  battle- 
fields can  not  be  insignificant,  altho  not 
so  large  as  some  people  believe  it  would 
prove  to  be. 

"Granting  that  the  volume  of  trade 
of  the  European  countries  does  not  diminish 
and  allowing  for  the  widest  latitude  of 
industrial  demand,  which  was  at  its  height 
in  1913,  Europe  can  hardly  take  more 
than  640,000  tons.  The  consumption  in 
this  country  was  360,000  tons  at  its  zenith; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  years 
1912  and  1913  were  followed  bjr  a  very 
lean  year.  The  most  optimistic  estimate 
can  hardly  be  higher  than  360,000  tons. 
We  thus  account  for  a  possible  consump- 
tion of  1,000,000  tons — on  the  supposition 
that  every  factor  is  favorable  to  copper. 
Even  then  we  have  a  balance  of  187,000 
tons  to  dispose  of.  A  supply  of  18  per 
cent,  more  than  the  demand  is  hardly  a 
prospect  justifying  a  boom." 

U 

Our  informant  notes  also  that  the  price 
of  the  metal  was  24  cents  a  pound  in  Jan- 
uary and,  after  moving  up  to  29  }>4  cents 
in  March,  it  moved  down  to  25  cents,  and 
has  improved  again  to  about  27  cents,  and 
he  adds :  "  The  bulls  are  not  counting  upon 
an  advance  in  the  price,  but  they  believe 
the  present  price  will  be  maintained." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Breaking  It  Easy. — An  Ohio  man  was 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  piloting  a  one-tent 
show  through  the  Middle  West.  He  lost  a 
number  of  valuable  animals  by  accident 
and  otherwise.  Therefore,  it  was  with  a 
sympathetic  mien  that  one  of  the  keepers 
undertook  the  task  of  breaking  the  news 
of  another  disaster.     Ho  began  thus: 

"  Mr.  Smith,  you  remember  that  laughin' 
hyena  in  cage  9?  " 

"  Remember  the  laughing  hyena?  "  de- 
manded the  owner,  angrily.  "  What  the 
deuce  are  you  driving  at?  " 

"  Only  this,  Mr.  Smith,  he  ain't  got 
nothing  to  laugh  at  this  morning." — 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Giving  Credit. — At  a  military  church- 
service  during  the  South- African  War  some 
recruits  were  listening  to  the  chaplain  in 
church  saying:  "  Let  them  slay  the  Boers  as 
Joshua  smote  the  Egyptians,"  when  a  re- 
cruit whispered  to  a  companion: 

"  Say,  Bill,  the  old  bloke  is  a  bit  off; 
doesn't  he  know  it  was  Kitchener  who 
swiped  the  Egyptians?  "  —Tit-Bits. 


Precocity. — "Mercy!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Diggs.  "  The  baby  is  chewing  on  your 
pocket  edition  of  Epictetus." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Professor  Diggs  with 
a  proud  and  happy  look.  "  Let  the  child 
alone.  It  is  seldom  that  a  mere  infant 
shows  such  a  pronounced  taste  for  the 
classics." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WKSTERN    FRONT 

August  17. — After  gaining  Maurepas,  the 
French  consolidate  their  lines  while  the 
British  succeed  in  repulsing  six  German 
counter-attacks  on  the  Somroe  trenches 
recently  taken.  Northwest  of  Bazen- 
t  in-le-Petit,  the  British  attack  is  sue 
ful,  bringing  the  forces  several  hundred 
yards  nearer  to  Courcelette  and  Martin- 
puich.  Three  hundred  yards  of  Teuton 
trenches  are  taken  west  of  Fourneaux 
(or  High)  Wood. 

August  18.— The  French  take  Calvary  Hill 
in  the  Somme  sector,  while  the  British 
move  closer  to  Guillemont  and  Ginehy, 
taking  200  prisoners.  In  the  Verdun 
region  the  French  drive  the  Germans 
from  a  part  of  Fleury,  capturing  a  fe^v 
prisoners. 

August  19. — Along  eleven  miles  of  Somrne 
front  the  British  drive  the  German- 
back  for  600  yards.  Thiepval  Ridge  is 
taken,  as  well  as  an  important  hill  near 
Pozieres  and  half  a  mile  of  trenches  be- 
yond Martinpuich.  The  last  defender 
is  forced  out  of  Maurepas,  while  on  the 
Verdun  front  the  French  take  complete 
possession  of  Fleury. 

August  20.— A  slight  French  success  is 
announced  from  the  Somme  sector, when 
they  take  a  strongly  organized  wood 
between  Guillemont  and  Maurepas. 
North  of  Hardecourt,  the  French  ad- 
vance a  little,  drawing  nearer  to 
Combles. 

August  22. — The  German  salient  which 
threatened  the  Allied  lines  between 
Thiepval  and  Pozieres  is  materially 
reduced  by  the  capture  of  Germa: 
trenches  on  a  half-mile  front.  Th« 
British  succeed  in  getting  into  Guille 
mont  but  are  driven  out  again. 

August  23. — A  small  British  victory  is  re 
ported  south  of  Thiepval,  in  the  Somnn 
district,  where  200  more  yards  of  Ger 
man  trenches  are  taken.  On  the  righ 
bank  of  the  Meuse  the  French  "mab 
an  appreciable  advance, "  according  tt 
Paris,  between  Fleury  and  the  Thiau 
mont  Work,  and  take  200  Germa: 
prisoners. 

EASTERN   FRONT 

August  17. — After  attacking  for  twelv1 
hours,  the  Russians  are  unable  to  pierc 
the  Austrian  line  in  Galicia  and  th 
Karpathians,  admits  London.  Alth 
affairs  seem  at  a  deadlock,  the  Rus 
sians  claim  7,506  more  prisoners  an 
much  ammunition  and  supplies. 

August  18. — Having  marched  three  mil* 
into  Hungary,  the  Russians  are  n 
ported  to  be  storming  Austrian  pos 
tions  near  Korosmezo,  at  the  westei 
end  of  the  Jablonitza  Pass.  To  tl 
north,  the  invaders  drive  forward  soul 
of  Stanislau  and  take  Lysiets,  sev< 
miles  from  the  former  city. 

August  20. — The  Russian  drive  on  Kov 
still  progresses,  says  London,  with 
crossing  of  the  Stokhod,  near  Rudl 
( !zerwiscze.  Near  Korosmezo.  the  Hu 
garian  town  which  the  Russians  a 
approaching,  several  heights  are  tab 
by  the  Czar's  men. 

August  21. — From  London  comes  Miene' 
that  the  Russians  have  driven  the  Ai 
trians  out  of  Foreskul  and  Jablonil; 
on  the  Cheremosh  River.  Other  slig 
advances  are  announced  at  vario 
points  on  the  Stokhod,  where  the  pre 
rcss  toward  Kovel  continues  slowly. 

August  23.— Vienna    reports   holding  t' 
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Russians  at  the  Stokhod,  repulsing  at- 
tacks in  several  places,  and  inflicting 
great  Russian  losses,  "running  into  the 
thousands." 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

Vugust  17. — The  Italian  advance  on  Trieste 
is  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  necessity  of 
prolonged  fighting  for  important  peaks 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Rome 
reports  that  the  line  on  the  Isonzo  from 
Goritz  to  Tolmino  must  be  straightened 
out  before  the  invasion  may  continue. 
According  to  a  report  from  Rome,  with- 
out later  confirmation  in  Church  circles, 
Pope  Benedict  instructs  all  the  Cardi- 
nals in  Italy  to  pray  for  Italian  success, 
that  the  war  may  be  shortened.  This 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  Vatican  be- 
lieves that  lasting  peace  depends  upon 
the  success  of  the  Allies. 

ugust  19. — The  Austrian  Admiralty  an- 
nounces a  recent  aero  -  bombardment 
of  Venice,  on  August  16,  in  which  not- 
able damage  of  a  military  nature  was 
caused  by  the  hostile  air-craft. 

AFFAIRS   IN   THE    BALKANS 

ugust  18. — The  Teutonic  troops  in  the 

I  Balkans,  in  a  counter-offensive  against 
the  Allied  forces,  take  Fiorina  from  the 
Servians. 

ugust  19. — The  Paris  War  Office  claims 
to  have  taken  five  villages  from  the 
German  and  Bulgarian  forces  with 
whom  the  Allies  are  in  contact  in  Sa- 
loniki,  but  the  claim  is  denied  by  Berlin, 
which  admits,  however,  that  continued 
fighting  is  in  progress  on  a  front  of  155 
miles. 

igust  20. — The  fourth  offensive  is  actually 
begun  in  the  Balkans,  according  to  Paris, 
when  the  Allied  troops  attack  along  a 
front  from  Fiorina  to  the  Struma  River. 
The  Servians  leave  Fiorina  to  the  Bul- 
gars, while  the  French  and  British  ad- 
vance along  Lake  Doiran.  Dolzzeli, 
in  the  Doiran  region,  is  taken  by  the 
French,  who  also  repulse  Bulgar  attacks 
west  of  the  Struma,  at  Puroj  Manion. 


August  21. — Reports  from  Amsterdam  rep- 
resent Roumania  as  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  war,  influenced  by  the  Allied 
activity  in  the  Balkans,  and  it  is  ru- 
mored that  Berlin  plans  an  ultimatum 
to  Bucharest.  Negotiations  between 
Roumanian  and  Russian  diplomats  are 
believed  to  be  the  cause  for  the  reports. 
Paris  reports  a  terrific  battle  in  progress 
in  the  Balkans  along  the  entire  150- 
mile  front.  The  Servians  attack  the 
Bulgars  at  Kikuruz  and  near  Banitza, 
while  the  British  and  French  troops 
cross  the  Struma  and  attack  positions 
between  Demirhissar  and  Seres. 

August  22. — In  the  first  fighting  along  the 
Greek  front,  the  reports  give  successful 
advances  to  the  Bulgars  on  both  flanks 
while  the  Allies  win  in  the  center.  The 
first  contingent  of  80,000  Russians  dis- 
embarks at  Saloniki  to  join  the  reorgan- 
ized Servian  army.  The  Bulgars  take 
Kastoria  and  Koritza,  while  in  the  een- 
tsr  the  British  establish  themselves  on 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Veles  Moun- 
tains, and  the  French  occupy  a  line 
near  Ljumitza. 

August  23.— Greek  reservists,  as  well  as 
volunteers  from  Saloniki,  are  called  to 
the  colors  to  fight  the  Bulgars  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  Bulgarian  raid 
into  Greece.  The  Hellenic  commander 
at  Seres  proclaims  his  intention  of 
fighting  the  advancing  Bulgars,  altho 
it  is  claimed  that  the  latter  have 
promised  not  to  occupy  Drama,  Seres, 
or  Kavala. 

GENERAL 

August  18. — By  a  new  Order  in  Council 
the  British  Government  forbids  any  one 
not  a  British  subject  to  enter  Ireland 
without  passports.  A  similar  order  ap- 
plies after  September  1  to  Australia. 
A  private  telegram  received  at  Geneva 
from  Berlin  states  that  the  Deutschland 
arrived  safely  from  America  at  Bremen, 
on  August  17.  No  official  corroboration 
is  offered. 

August  19. — London  reports  that  the 
Italian  liner  Stampalia,  which  plied  bo- 
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A  trip  exceeding  all  anticipation 

Your  enjoyment  of  fascinating 
Honolulu  and  the  "Isles  of  Peace" 
depends  largely  on  the  route  yon 
travel. 

For  the  traveler  who  desires  a  fast, 
safe,  comfortable  trip — such  as  has 
no  equal  on  the  Pacific — the  new  de 
luxe  service  offered  by  the  floating 
"  Palace  of  the  Pacific"  -  S.S.  GREAT 
NORTHERN,  should  prove  attractive. 

This  trip  will  prove  a  realization  of 
your  fondest  travel  dreams — the  de- 
lightful ocean  voyage  on  this  $3,000,- 
000  triple  turbiner— the  tropical  cli- 
mate, picturesque  scenery,  and  natural 
wonders  all  combining  to  make  it  a 
trip  never  to  be  forgotten. 

S.S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

Length  524  ft.,  width  63  ft.,  speed 
24  knots,  tonnage  12.000,  capacity  800 
crew  250. 

ONLY   4   DAYS    from   the   MAIN- 
LAND.    Fare.  $65^)0  up  ONE  WAY 
Write  for  descriptive  matter. 
SAILINGS 

From  San  Francisco  Nov.  7;  Nov. 
=\       27;  Dec.  15;    Jan.  4;   Jan.  23; 
^9^,  Feb.  12;  Mch.  5;  Mch.  23. 
H.  A.  Jackson, 
Gen.  Traflic  MgT. 
703  Call  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


MERICAN    EXPRESS 
tickicis  %\i>  toi  its 

An   International    Travel  Agency 
ERMtTDA,  8  day  tour  *A-y  M 

elusive  expenses fit.  DU 

ALTPAX,  N.  8.      £   SXMSK  ex. 
I    JOHNS    N.P.    }    peases--    $60.00 
r.  JOHN'S  RIVER,  Fla.,  8        *a9  nn 

ivys  inclusive  expenses fl£.UU 

^L"?,0"  '',""■  "°ur  Vacation  Trip 
mi  j  ib?  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Huladelphia,  Boston.  Chicago.  San  Francisco 


niiuire  at  any  American  Expresa  Office 


RAYMOND  -WHITCOMB 


Tours  of  the  highest  class  to  the  Great 
West,  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Japan — China.  Frequent  summer  and 
autumn  departures. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place.  Boston 


GERMAN  i  DICTIONARIES 

i  **-*j nlx^O  r     These  three  volumes  will  show  you 

LATIN  J      how  to  find  the  English  equivalents 

of  French, German  andLatin  words. 

\"d,  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German  or  Latin  equiva- 
cnts  of  English  words. 

orXn0  SIk"'   pJonounce-   syllabicate,  etc.      How  to  conjugate  the  various 
'lieir  r         S'         w  to  trans'ate  American  coins,  weights  and  measures  into 
InnL      "au  «l.u»valents.  etc.,  and  vice  versa.    They  contain  lists  of  proper 
wines,  geographical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 

Cai.ell's  New 

German  Dictionary 

German-Engligh 

»nd  EnglUh-German 

(Two  Vocabularies) 

^'.to.fofier  volume 

'd  Edges,  Bible  Paper  De  Luxe  Edition,  Indexed,  $5.00. 

unk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


Cat  sell'*  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-English 
and  English-French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell'* 

Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


r.  with  Paten!  Thumb-Notch  Index.  50  cents  extra,  or  Full 
flexible  Leather,  Gold  Edges,  Bible  Paper  De  Luxe  Edition, 


Classified    Coin  inns 


PERSONAL 


CAM! — Fur  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  oid 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgeiy  for  lifex  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  establish  you  in  a  business  for  yourself 
that  should  pay  you  $ 3,000  to  $6,000  yearly. 
Exclusive  territory  contracts  101  selling  our 
Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to  schools. 
High-grade,  educated  man  with  references; 
cash  deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood 
&  Underwood,  417  Fifth  Ave..  Dept.  H,  N.Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  side  line. 
All  merchants  towns  100,000  and  under  want 
it.  $5.00eommission  each  sale.  No  collecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CAN'FIELD  MFC.  CO., 
208SigelSt.,  Chicago.  111. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


RICHMOND. Virginia  suburban  farm  home, 
five  acres,  level  rich  land.  Attractive  new 
cottage,  and  out-houses.  Near  deep  water, 
well  eleva'ed.  Will  produce  yeaily  f  1  500  in 
truck,  poultry  and  fruit.  Delightful  climate, 
many  City  conveniences.  Terms  only  J325 
cash,  balance  (£1650)  like  rent,  monthly  or 
yearly  (5 years).  Write  for  our  tree  literature 
on  fertile  Virginia  Fatms;  address  K.  T. 
Crawley.  Industrial  Agent,  Chesapeake  c£ 
Ohio  Railway,  Room 527,  Richmond,  Vi 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN-  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  52.40.     No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 

1  Always  Readv.  All  Silts.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.   Mandard  for  15  Years.   Booklet 

I  Free.  SoleMfrS.J  l.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.. 

j  339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  W  AN  1  ED.—  Manufacturers  ar» 
writing  for  patents  piocured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sen:  tree.  I  help  you  market 
invention.  Ad,  ice  free  K.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bidg,  Washington,  1 

PA  TEN  r  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu 
f.i,  liners.    Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  an  1  surpassing  references. 
D,  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.. Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Hooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C 
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The  Name  of  Quality 


The  name  of  TIFFANY 
is  known  throughout  the 
World  as  the  equivalent 
of-  quality  and  honest)'. 
To  sustain  this  reputation, 
only  materials  of  unques- 
tioned dependability  can 
be  permitted  to  enter  into 
their  product.  The  Tiffany 
Studios  use 

ECCO 

Insulated  Wire 

in  the  finest  lamps  and  fix- 
tures it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
The  utmost  in  quality  is  re- 
quired. 

The  manufacturers  of  the 
wire  which  is  used  by 
Tiffany  make  every  form  of 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  for 
the  transmission  of  electric- 
ity from  the  power  house  to 
the  boudoir  lamp.  If  you 
desire  unfailing  service,  your 
entire  house  should  be  wired 
with  ECCO  Insulated  Wire. 

The  name  "ECCO"  is 
camped  on  the  wire  every 
three  feet — your  identifica- 
tion. Certified  copies  of 
tests  on  each  coil  are  fur- 
nished, upon  request. 

Remind  your  architect  to 
specify  it  and  insist  that  it 
be  used  by  your  contractor. 

1  hook/el  giving  reasons  and  information 
will  be  sent  upon  request 

The   Electric  Cable  Company 

Makers  of  ECCO  WIRE  for  every  pur- 
pose where  rubber  covered  wire  is  used 


10  £.  43d  St. 


New  York 
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t ween  New  York  and  Italian  ports,  has 
been  sunk.  She  carried  guns  against 
submarines. 

August  20. — London  reports  that  two 
British  light  cruisers,  the  Falmouth 
and  the  Nottingham,  were  sunk  on 
August  19  by  German  submarines  while 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea  looking  for 
the  German  fleet. 

August  21. — In  the  Caucasus  the  Turks 
capture  the  height  of  Kurainish,  seven- 
teen miles  northeast  of  Mush,  thereby 
dominating  the  mountain  ridge. 

August  22. — London  claims  that  the 
British  submarine  E-23  met  and  tor- 
pedoed a  German  battle-ship  of  the 
Nassau  class  in  the  North  Sea  on 
August  19. 

August  23. — A  semiofficial  bulletin  from 
Berlin  admits  that  the  battle-ship 
Westfalen  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  in  the 
Jutland  battle,  but  has  been  repaired. 
The  British  officials  still  claim  the 
vessel  was  sunk. 
The  super-submarine  Deutschland  is  of- 
ficially reported  safe  at  Bremen,  having 
made  the  transatlantic  trip  from 
Baltimore  in  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  recently  convicted 
of  treasonable  utterances  and  other 
offenses,  receives  an  increased  sentence 
on  his  appeal  from  the  first  sentence. 
The  new  penalty  is  49  months'  penal 
servitude  and  expulsion  from  the  Army. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

August  19. — China  protests  to  Japan  the 
sending  of  2,000  troops  into  Cheng 
Chiatung  following  the  late  disorders 
resulting  from  the  clash  between  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  troops. 

August  22. — After  spending  three  years  in 
the  arctic,  Ensign  Fitzhugh  Green,  who 
represented  the  Government  on  the 
"Crocker  Land"  expedition,  notifies 
Washington  of  his  safe  arrival  at 
Copenhagen. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

August  17. — The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill 
is  reported  to  the  Senate  by  its  con- 
ferees, minus  the  clause  called  for  bv 
the  President  setting  aside  $500,000  for 
the  improvement  of  Hell  Gate  Channel, 
leading  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard. 

August  18. — President  Wilson  unexpect- 
edly vetoes  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  after  finding  a  joker  in  it,  applying 
to  removing  Army  officers  (retired )  from 
liability  to  court  martial  or  special  pro- 
ceedings. The  President  pronounces 
the  clause  detrimental  to  discipline  and 
probably  unconstitutional. 
Without  debate  or  record,  the  Child-Labor 
Bill  is  accepted  by  the  House  and  passed 
on  to  President  Wilson  for  signature. 
It  becomes  a  law  one  year  from  the  day 
of  being  signed. 

The  representatives  of  the  railroad 
workers  accept  the  peace-plan  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  calling  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  full  pay  for  overtime.  The 
heads  of  the  railways  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  plan  and  a  deadlock  is  threatened. 

August  19. — President  Wilson  stands  firm 
tor  the  eight-hour  day,  and  the  railroad 
heads  in  conference  declare  that  they 
do  not  favor  him  as  an  arbiter.  An 
interstate  board  is  proposed  as  the 
deadlock  on  the  proposed  peace  -  plan 
is  tightened. 

Following  a  rumor  that  President  Ramon 
Valdez,  of  Panama,  has  given  a  large 
land-concession  to    Japanese  near  the 


the  Panama  Canal,  Secretary  Lansiiin 
orders  an  investigation  made.  Altho 
the  rumor  was  not  confirmed,  it  made 
so  great  an  impression  in  Panama  that 
the  matter  is  reported  by  the  American 
Minister  to  the  State  Department. 

August  22.— Secretary  Lansing  announces 
that  the  delegates  to  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can conference  to  settle  international 
differences  will  be  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Judge  George 
Gray,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Dr 
John  R.  Mott,  of  New  York  City. 

August  23.— The  Army  Appropriation  Bill, 
with  revised  articles  of  war  approved 
by  the  War  Department,  is  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  returned  to  the  House. 

GENERAL 

August  19. — A  new  strike  is  threatened  on  , 
the  New  York  street  railways  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  officials  to  reinstate 
fourteen  discharged  employees,  as  de- 
manded by  the  union. 

August  20. — .Tames  Sehgman,  noted  banker, 
and  last  of  eight  brothers  who  founded 
the  firm  of  J.  &  W.  Sehgman  and  Co., 
dies  at  Long  Branch.  He  was  93  years 
old,  and  death  was  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  old  age. 

Catholic  Week,  during  which  the  Con 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  oi 
Catholic  Societies  meets,  opens  witl 
mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New 
York.  The  three  American  cardinals 
as  well  as  the  Apostoiic  Delegate,  foui 
archbishops,  and  twenty-seven  bishop 
are  present. 

August  22. — George  W.  Perkins  and  Franl 
H.  Hitchcock  are  chosen  as  aids  t< 
Republican  Chairman  Willcox  in  tb 
management  of  the  Hughes  Presidentia 
campaign. 

August  23. — In  a  telegram  to  the  Wa 
Department,  General  Pershing  report 
that  Villa  is  in  hiding,  his  power  broker 
and  that  he  will  never  again  be  a  fa* 
tor  in  Mexican  affairs.  Army  officei 
are  said  to  believe  that  this  declaratio 
precedes  the  quick  withdrawal  of  tl: 
troops  at  the  border. 
An  earthquake  shock,  the  severest  sine 
1906,  is  felt  in  California.  No  materi; 
damage  is  reported. 


Out-bid.— At  a  banquet,  of  notables,  8 
aspiring  young  attorney  spied  an  influe 
tial  judge  at  the  head  of  the  table  ar 
slipt  a  half-dollar  into  a  waiter's  ban 
whispering: 

"  Put  me  next,  to  Judge  Spink." 

However,  he  found  himself  seated  mai 
politicians  below.     He  called  the  waiter 
explain. 

"  Fact  is,"  said  that  individual,  "  I 
Judge  gave  me  a  dollar  to  seat  you  w 
down  here." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON     ON  AUGUST   29,  ASKING   CONGRESS  TO   GIVE   RAILROAD-WORKERS  AN   EIGHT-HOUR   DAY 


PAYING  FOR  THE   RAILROAD   MEN'S   VICTORY 


THE  FRANKEST  STATEMENT  as  to  who  will  pay 
the  bill  for  the  railroad  men's  triumph  was  made  by  one 
of  their  own  leaders.     In  times  of  great  industrial  re- 
adjustments, remarked  Austin  Bruce  Garretson  to  a  committee 
of  United  States  Senators  one  day  last  week,  "men  go  back  to 
primal  instincts.     They  go  back  to  the  day  of  the  caveman,  the 
caveman  who,  with  his  half -gnawed  bone,  snarled  at  the  other 
caveman  who  wanted  to  take  his  bone  away."     It  reminded 
Mr.  Garretson,  who  was  speaking  in  his  capacity  of  president 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  chairman  of  the  four 
Brotherhoods'  conference  committee,  of  his  railroading  days  in 
Mexico,  "where  the  vulture  was  a  sacred  bird."      "When  we 
nil  a  'caw,'  "  he  said,  "specks  in  the  sky  that  were  vultures  could 
soon  be  seen  over  the  carcass.     Now  the  public  is  the  carcass. 
And  we  are  all,  perhaps,  the  vultures."     And  Mr.  Garretson 
pictured  the  Brotherhood  leaders  as  protecting  the  pockets  of 
their  men,  the  railroads  protecting  the  pockets  of  their  stock- 
holders, and   the  shippers  protecting  their  own  pockets,  while 
the  public,  without  a  protector  and   unable  to  protect  its  own 
Pocket,  "will  pay."     Yes,  agreed  Judge  Lovett,  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  speaking  for  the  railroads,  "if  Congress  grants  the  eight- 
aour  day  and  puts  the  cost  on  the  country,  that  is  the  business 
U  the  country,  not  ours."     And  so,  comments  the  New  York 
7Vibttne,   speaking   for   many   of   its   contemporaries,    this   new 
inanoial  burden  is  laid  upon  "the  individuals  who  are  now 
truggling  against  living's  cost,  who  are  now  unable,  by  strike 
r  otherwise,  to  increase  their  own  compensation." 


During  the  conversation  just  quoted,  a  railroad  representa- 
tive declared: 

"If  these  unions  can  force  Congress  to  act  under  duress  of  a 
threat  to  imperil  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  if  there  can  be  no 
hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  issues,  then  our  society  has  broken 
down.  It  means  that  when  the  unions  are  strong  enough  they 
can  force  what  they  want,  no  matter  how  right  or  how  wrong 
they  are." 

This  power  of  labor,  as  demonstrated  in  getting  Presidential 
and  Congressional  backing  for  the  Brotherhoods*  chief  demand, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  editors.  Washington  correspondents, 
Congressmen,  and  friends  of  both  sides.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
mission is  made  rather  bitterly.  As  the  conservative  New 
York  Times  remarked  last  week: 

"The  blackmailing  of  the  whole  nation  under  the  threat  of  a 
strike  and  the  extortion  from  a  nation's  legislature  of  a  special 
act  granting  the  demands  of  the  Brotherhoods  without  time  to 
inquire  into  its  justice  or  its  practicability  put  upon  the  country 
an  intolerable  humiliation.  It  reduces  100,(XX).(XK)  people  to  a 
condition  of  vassalage,  no  longer  permitted  to  make  laws  that 
freely  express  their  will,  but  held  up,  as  the  highwayman's 
victim  is  held  up.  and  forced  to  instant  compliance  with  the 
terms  imposed  upon  them  by  the  leaders  of  organizations  com- 
prising only  400,000  of  their  number.  But  there  is  no  other 
instance  where  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  forced 
to  make  laws  under  threat  of  a  small  part  of  the  people  to  do 
immeasurable  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  others.  If  such 
an  outrage  can  be  put  upon  us  unresisted,  we  have  lost  our 
republican  form  of  government." 

Yet   it   is    this    very    strength   of    unionism   which   mightily 
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pleases  such  a  representative  of  labor  and  of  socialist  sentiment 
as  the  New  York  Weekly  People  (Soc.  Lab.),  which  notes  the 
great  "power  of  the  working  class  when  consolidated  upon  the 
field  of  industry."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

'  The  numerous  editorial  expressions  of  the  capitalist  press, 
condemning  the  railroaders'  determination  to  force  the  issue  by 
striking  if  need  be,  are  a  testimonial  to  the  fact  of  capitalist 
concern;  the  editorial  utterances  demanding  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion are  an  attestation  of  the  decidedly  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment that  the  railroad  capitalists  find  themselves  in.     It  all  is 


"THE 
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who's  liable  to  get  bumped  ? 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

a  demonstration  of  the   fact  that  labor  holds  the  whip-hand  if 
only  it  proceeds  properly." 

While  a  Federal  eight-hour  law  for  interstate  railroads  would 
mean  increased  annual  operating  expense  of  some  $50,000,000, 
and  a  complete  defeat  for  the  railroads,  some  officials  have  hopes 
of  an  ultimate  judicial  decision  nullifying  such  legislation.  One 
railroad  president  justified  his  hope  by  saying: 

"Legislative  bodies  have  the  power  to  provide  a  sixteen-hour 
day  for  humanitarian  reasons.  They  have  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe a  minimum  wage  on  the  same  ground,  but  Congress  has 
no  power  to  try  to  tell  the  railroads  how  much  they  shall  pay 
their  workers  by  enacting  a  change  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wage  -  schedules,  which  is  all  an  eight-hour  day  will  really 
amount  to." 

In  first  accepting  the  eight-hour  idea  and  then  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  eight-hour  law  as  a  solution  of  the  railroad- 
strike  situation,  President  Wilson  has  won  the  plaudits  of  union 
labor-leaders.  The  railroad  Brotherhoods  issued  a  statement, 
concluding:  "We  have  steadily  refused  to  arbitrate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  eight-hour  work-day,  supported  in  this  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  Yet  the  President,  in  his 
address  to  Congress  on  August  29,  insisted  upon  his  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  arbitration,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Since 
this  stand  of  the  President's  may  have  an  important  effect  on 
his  campaign  for  reelection,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  those  pas- 
sages from  the  address  which  explain  the  workings  of  the  Presi- 
dential mind: 

"It  seemed  to  me,  in  considering  the  subject-matter  of  the 
controversy,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  prepon- 
derant evidence  of  recent  economic  experience  spoke  for  the 
eight-hour  day.  It  has  been  adjudged  by  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  a  thing  upon  which  society  is.  justi- 
fied in  insisting  as  in  the  interest  of  health,  efficiency,  con- 
tentment, and  a  general  increase  of  economic  vigor.  The  whole 
presumption  of  modern  experience  would,  it  seemed  to  me,  be 


in  its  favor,  whether  there  was  arbitration  or  not,  and  the  debat- 
able points  to  settle  were  those  which  arose  out  of  the  accep- 
tance of  the  eight-hour  day  rather  than  those  which  affected 

its  establishment 

"The  railway  managers  based  their  decision  to  reject  my 
counsel  in  this  matter  upon  their  conviction  that  they  must  at 
any  cost  to  themselves  or  to  the  country  stand  firm  for  the 
principle  of  arbitration  which  the  men  had  rejected.  I  based 
my  counsel  upon  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  was  no  means 
of  obtaining  arbitration." 

The  President  then  recommended  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  as  the  basis  of  work  and  wages 
on  interstate  railroads,  the  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report 
on  the  workings  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  on  the  necessity  of 
a  freight-rate  increase,  the  amendment  of  existing  statutes  to 
provide  for  investigation  of  pending  strikes,  and  the  grant  to  the 
Executive  of  power  to  use  the  Army  to  run  trains  necessary  for 
military  use.  He  also  suggested  making  arbitral  awards  in  labor 
disputes.  Congress  immediately  set  to  work  in  order  to  pass  the 
eight-hour  law  in  time  to  prevent  the  strike  which  had  been 
called  for  September  4. 

By  this  action,  President  Wilson  has  drawn  down  upon  him 
severe  condemnation  in  conservative  and  Republican  quarters. 
These  words  of  sober  criticism  come  from  The  Iron  Age: 

"By  Mr.  Wilson's  pronouncement  in  support  of  the  eight- 
hour  work-day  he  has  undoubtedly  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  the  labor-leaders,  but  he  has  arrayed  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  vastly  more  important  section  of  the  country,  namely, 
the  great  body  of  all  classes  of  employers  and  consumers.  It 
is  foreseen  by  them  that  if  the  railroads  of  the  country  should 
adopt  an  eight-hour  day,  either  voluntarily  or  through  stress  ol 
circumstances,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  resist  th< 
demand  which  would  then  rise  all  over  the  country  from  al 
classes  of  wage-earners  for  a  similar  shortening  of  working  hours 
This  would  further  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  living." 

Republican  editors  accuse  the  President  of  "playing  politics." 
Well,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "let  the  matter  remain  political 
Let  every  American  who  loves  a  square  deal  remember  as  hi 
sets  out  on  November  7  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  politica 
purposes,  denied  to  the  railways  the  square  deal  and  the  simpl 
justice  of  arbitration  of  the  demands  made  on  them;  that  h 
denied  them  their  fair  chance  of  a  decision  in  their  favor." 

But   the   Chicago   Evening   Post   believes   the  fact   that  "h 
stopt  the  railroad  strike"  must  stand  to  the  President's  credii 
and  that  "  his  course  must  probably  be  set  down  as  a  decide 
political  advantage,  altho,   to  our  minds,  a  thoroughly  un.'a 
and  undeserved  advantage."     The  Philadelphia  North  America 
remembers  that  the  eight-hour  day  "appeals  not  only  to  i' 
direct  beneficiaries,  but  to  countless  advocates  of  social  bette 
ment."     Ungrudging  praise  of  the  President  for  preventing 
strike   has   appeared   in   the   editorial   columns   of   Democrat 
papers  like  the  New  York  World,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Albany  Tirm 
Union,  St.  Louis  Republic,  and  Atlanta  Constitution.     The  S 
Louis   Post-Dispatch    (Ind.)    and   Indianapolis    Indiana    Tim 
(Ind.)    heartily  commend  him  for  his  "courageous"  stand  f 
the  eight-hour  day. 

•'  But    an    eight-hour    day    means    higher    freight  -  rates,   sa; 
President  Elliott,  of  the  New  Haven  road,  in  a  warning  statemeu 

"The  100,000,000  of  our  people  can  have,  of  course,  the  kii 
of  laws,  working  hours,  and  railroads  they  desire;  also,  if  th 
want  growing  and  efficient  railroads,  and  believe  they  can  ha 
them  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day,  they  must  be  willi 
to  pay  the  bills." 

The  new  eight-hour  bill,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  givi 
the  employees  the  same  pay  for  the  eight  hours  they  have  be 
getting  for  ten 

"really  provides  that  400,000  workers,  now  the  highest  ps| 
men  in  the  transportation  service!,  shall  receive  additional wag| 
equivalent  to  a  contribution  of  from  50  cents  to  %l  annua 
from   everj    individual   in  the  United  States.     That  money  1* 
got,  to  come  from  the  public." 
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THE   MEMPHIS,   WHICH  WAS  WRECKED  ON  AUGUST  29  IN  THE   HARBOR  OF   SANTO   DOMINGO. 

The  Memphis,  formerly  the  Tennessee,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  armored  ciuisers  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Her  total  tonnage 
was  14,500,  she  carried  a  complement  of  980  officers  and  men,  and  her  main  battery  consisted  of  four  10-inch  guns.  While  at  anchor  in  Santo 
Domingo  harbor,  where  she  was  recently  sent  in  connection  with  the  revolution  in  that  country,  she  was  struck  by  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  combination  of  hurricane  and  tidal  wave,  which  drove  her,  in  spite  of  her  twenty-five  feet  draft,  across  a  stretch  of  water  ordinarily  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  deposited  her  eight  feet  above  the  water-line  on  a  rock  in  the  inner  harbor.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  casualties  among  her 
crew  have  been  reported,  including  more  than  forty  killed.  As  the  Tennessee,  the  Memphis  is  affectionately  remembered  by  many  Americans 
who  were  stranded  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  whom  the  Tennessee  carried  a  relief  fund  of  $5,876,000  in  American  gold. 
Latter  she  watched  over  American  interests  in  Turkish  waters,  and  helped  many  American  refugees  to  escape  from  Turkey. 


GEORGIA'S    "RIGHT   TO   LYNCH 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LYNCH  IS  SACRED  in.  Georgia  and 
can  not  be  interfered  with,  remarks  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  as  it  notes  that  the  Persons  Bill,  providing  for 
the  removal  of  a  sheriff  when  a  lynching  happens  in  his  county, 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  113  to  29  the  last  day  of  the  session 
of  the  House  of  that  State.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  that  Georgia  has  only  herself  to  blame  if  the  rest  of  the 
country  "expresses  doubts  of  the  depth  of  her  desire  to  put  a 
stop  to  lynching,"  and  thinks  the  bill's  rejection  is  the  "more 
inexcusable"  as  it  had  been  amended  to  give  an  accused  sheriff 
the  right  to  carry  his  case  to  the  legislature  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal.  It  was  "a  bad  day  for  Georgia"  when  the  bill  failed 
of  enactment  into  law,  according  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
which  adds: 

"As  it  is,  we  are  set  back  a  year  in  the  effort  to  redeem  the 
State  from  the  stigma  which  an  extraordinary  record  of  law- 
violation  has  put  upon  her.  We  can  do  nothing  now  but  wait. 
And  in  waiting  we  shall  hope  that  the  warning  Georgia  has 
been  given  will  prove  a  deterrent  sufficient  to  mitigate  in  the 
coming  twelve  months  the  record  which  in  mob-lawlessness 
put  her  last  year  above  all  the  others. 

"In  opposing  this  bill  there  were  those  who  were  pleased  to 
seek  to  defend  the  State  against  the  criticisms  which  an  excess 
of  mob-violence  has  brought  upon  us.  Well  and  good.  There 
is  no  more  loyal  defender  of  Georgia  than  The  Constitution. 
W  e  have  at  all  times  stood  most  stanchly  for  Georgia  against 
criticism  and  abuse,  from  whatever  source. 

"But  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize,  nor  can  any  man  unless  he 
is  blinded  to  reason  or  caught  in  the  meshes  of  politics,  that  in 
this  case  the  record  is  against  us. 

"  Let  us  hope  another  year  that  Georgia  will  elect  a  legislature 
that  will  think  a  little  less  of  personal  politics  and  a  little  more 
ibout  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  State!" 

Altho  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  subject  of  lynching  to  a  legalized 
public  execution,  this  may  be  a  good  opportunity  to  correct  a 
sensational  story  of  a  public  hanging  in  Starkville,  Miss.,  which 
was  many  months  ago  reported  by  a  Starkville  correspondent 
to  a  metropolitan  paper  and  widely  diseust  in  the  press  of  the 
country.  It  represented  the  Mississippi  community  as  converting 
■  the  hanging  into  a  gala  occasion,  a  sort  of  combination  of  picnic, 
I  barbecue,  and  prayer-meeting.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Arthur 
11-  Rice,  of  Starkville,  informs  us,  all  the  sensational  effects  of 
"us  story  were  produced  by  the  resourceful  correspondent,  who 
sunply  combined  two  entirely  unconnected  events.  Says 
Dr.  Rice: 

The  bases  of  the  story  were  a  public  political  county  round- 


up before  a  primary  election,  and  barbecue  and  picnic  and 
soft-drink  stands  and  speaking  from  a  platform — all  this  in  a 
grove  on  the  outskirts  of  Starkville,  and  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  a  public  hanging  in  another  suburb  of  the  town. 
In  some  fertile  brain,  beyond  doubt  a  local  one,  it  was  conceived 
to  be  a  stroke  of  literary  genius  to  interweave,  compound,  and 
make  one  literary  picture  of  the  two  scenes  and  events.  Hence 
our  tears — the  mortifications  of  a  good,  model  Christian 
community." 

HAS  HUGHES  WON  THE  WEST? 

MR.  HUGHES'S  LIGHTNING  TRANSFORMATION 
from  a  "  100  per  cent."  Supreme  Court  judge  to  a  "  100 
percent."  candidate,  as  he  crisply  put  it,  gave  his  first 
swing  around  the  circle  a  personal  as  well  as  a  political  interest; 
it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  self-revelation  as  of  vote-getting. 
As  a  "glad-hander,"  said  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press  (Ind.), 
when  the  Republican  candidate  had  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  he 
"is  proving  to  be  much  more  of  a  success  than  was  expected.  He 
mingles  with  the  people,  shakes  hands  with  the  farmers  and 
miners,  and  kisses  the  babies.  In  fact,  he  is  liked  better  than  his 
speeches."  The  Hughes  candidacy,  according  to  a  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  correspondent,  "gains  strength  wherever  he 
makes  a  personal  appearance  and  personal  appeal  to  the  voters.'' 
A  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Rep.)  representative  often  heard 
the  remark:  "He  is  the  kind  of  man  we  want  to  steer  us 
through."  Mr.  Hughes's  friends  now  feel,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "thai  he  has  completely  dissipated  the 
reports  that  he  was  cold  and  unapproachable.'"  In  the  Dakotas 
and  Montanas,  wrote  Louis  Seibold  to  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.), 

"Hughes  was  cheered  by  husky  ranchers  and  picturesque  cow- 
boys, who,  after  remarking.  'We  are  too  busy  to  lake  any  stock  in 
politics;  haven't  got  time  for  it.  for  business  is  fine,'  took  to  hail- 
ing him  as  a  fine,  upstanding  man.  'a  very  smart  fellow'  and  'a 
h —  of  a  good  talker.' 

"His  speeches  were  listened  to  with  respectful  attention.  He 
exhibited  a  ready  grasp  of  conditions  and  injected  some  'human 
stuff'  into  bis  statements  and  attitude  toward  his  audiences.  He 
even  wandered  away  from  the  path  of  judicial  preciseness  and 
exactness  to  contribute  a  touch  of  'local  color."  evidencing  a 
casual  study  of  country  and  people  unfamiliar  to  his  eye  and  mind. 

"The  grip  with  which  lie  seized  and  wrung  the  brawny.,  teat- 
worn  fists  of  rancher  and  cowmen  was  hearty  and  wholesome. 
He  directed  a  genial  smile  at  men,  women,  and  babies  alike  and 
began  to  show  skill  in  the  arts  of  rough-and-tumble  political 
campaigning." 

The  Los  Angeles  Tribune  (Prog.),  a  Johnson  supporter,  notes 
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the  "favorable  personal  impression  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  on  the 
people  of  California."  So  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  speaking 
for  the  conservative  Republicans  of  the  State,  declares:  "The 
multitude  that  have  heard  Governor  Hughes  realize  that  they 
have  in  him  a  real  leader,  who  knows  his  way  out  of  the  political 
fog."  The  Kalamazoo  Progressive  Herald,  now  enthusiastically 
Republican,  is  "sure  that  the  West  is  solid  for  Hughes  and 
Republicanism."  And  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Prog.  Rep.) 
finds  "small  room  for  doubt  that  he  has  made  the  Pacific  States 
entirely  safe."  When  Mr.  Hughes  paused  for  a  few  days'  rest 
in  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  his  managers,  according  to 
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"  100  PER  CENT.  CANDIDATE." 

Mr.  Hughes  showing  a  very  human  side  at  the  San  Diego  Expo- 
sition. Perhaps  ho  didn't  remember  that  the  parents  of  these  Indian 
babies  have  no  vote. 


the  press-dispatches,  were  claiming  certain  victory  in  California, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  a  good  fighting  chance 
in  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Colorado. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  non-partizan  and  experienced 
political  observer  as  the  New  York  Herald  considers  it  an  open 
secret  that  "Republicans  as  a  rule  are  disappointed  in  the 
campaign  trip  of  Mr.  Hughes."  And  a  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  wrote  from  San  Francisco: 

'  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  his  speeches  have  failed 
to  strike  real  fire.  There  have  been  great  crowds  to  hear  him, 
since  people  arc  unusually  interested  in  a  candidate  who  has 
•  Hi  (|  from  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  among  old  newspaper  men  who  know  the  West  and 
its  customarily  noisy  and  jubilant  response  to  a  candidate  who 
has  won  its  heart,  is  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  so  far  failed  to  arouse 
a  reaction  suffieii  a1  to  make  his  managers  feel  certain  of  Novem- 
ber's vote 


The  impression  from  listening  to  Mr.  Hughes  is  that  his 
years  on  the  bench  have  robbed  him  of  something  of  his  force 
in  public  address." 

The  chief  result  of  the  Hughes  drive  in  the  West,  as  seen 
by  The  States  (Dem.)  from  New  Orleans,  is  "a  large  number  of 
votes  is  being  rounded  up  for  Woodrow  Wilson."  In  Butte, 
the  Montana  American  found  Mr.  Hughes  "about  as  full  of 
magnetism  as  an  icicle,  and  about  as  convincing  as  a  weather- 
vane,"  and  declared  that  "his  tour  through  Montana  has  been 
a  great  boost  for  Woodrow  Wilson."  At  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  addrest  by  Mr.  Hughes,  The  Star  (Ind.)  found  that — 

" '  The  Hughes  talk  was  '  flat,  stale,  a.nd  unprofitable ' — dismally, 
damnably  dull.  The  way  in  which  it  was  received  by  the  vast 
audience  convinces  us  that,  with  the  Republican  party  in 
California  as  hopelessly  divided  as  it  was  in  1912,  the  State  will 
go  Democratic  in  November." 

Washington  opinion  as  stated  "without  bias"  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  briefly  that  "Mr. 
Hughes  has  not  scared  the  Democrats  one  bit,  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  not  altogether  satisfied  that  their  standard-bearer 
measures  up  to  expectations." 

In  a  Denver  speech  Mr.  Hughes  summed  up  his  campaign 
arguments  in  these  words: 

"We  have  got  to  have  an  economic,  businesslike  administra- 
tion of  government  in  this  country,  in  charge  of  competent  men. 
Our  opponents  said  that  they  would  stand  for  the  merit  system 
in  government.  They  have  shamelessly  betrayed  the  merit 
system  in  government.  They  said  they  were  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  throughout 
the  world.  They  left  our  citizens  to  be  murdered  and  then- 
property  to  be  destroyed  right  here  in  Mexico  close  to  our  own 
boundary. 

"They  did  say  they  were  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection. 
That  they  carried  out,  with  the  result  that  before  the  European 
War  broke  out  unemployed  men  were  walking  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  jobless,  asking  for  work,  and  having  to  be  fed  by  countless 
charitable  organizations. 

"I  want  to  see  efficiency  in  government,  efficiency  in  business, 
efficiency  in  the  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  governmental 
activity." 

Turning  to  criticism  of  the  speeches  thus  summarized,  and  to 
estimates  of  the  Republican  candidate's  ability  on  the  stump,  we 
note  the  cutting  remark  of  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.),  that  "men 
who  read  Mr.  Hughes's  speeches  steadily  are  apt  to  conclude 
that  there  was  more  shrewdness  than  virtue  in  the  impressive 
silence  that  he  maintained  during  the  preconvention  season.'' 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Republican  party  leaders,  says  the 
Democratic  St.  Louis  Republic  commiseratingly,  that  they 
should  have  chosen  a  ' '  common  scold ' '  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  in 
a  Presidential  campaign.  Several  Democratic  dailies  find  in  the 
change  from  Hughes  the  Governor  and  Hughes  the  Justice  to 
Hughes  the  candidate  "one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  of  American 
politics."     Says  the  Democratic  Philadelphia  Record: 

"Mr.  Hughes,  the  candidate,  has  sacrificed  the  confidence  and 
respect  which  was  the  nation's  unanimous  and  ungrudging 
tribute  to  Justice  Hughes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
.  .  .  He  has  revealed  an  inaptitude  for  his  new  role,  an  ignorance  of 
its  rudimentary  requirements,  a  lack  of  sympathetic  touch  with 
current  political  life,  an  unacquaintance  with  the  economic  and 
social  aspirations  of  the  American  people,  an  oratorical  disability, 
a  want  of  poise  and  balance,  a  deficiency  of  personal  magnetism 
that  have  been  the  despair  of  the  deluded  Warwicks  who  dragged 
him  to  the  front." 

Says  the  New  York  World,  which  has  returned  again  and 
again  to  "The  Tragedy  of  Hughes": 

"In  the  Hughes  of  1916  The  World  can  find  none  of  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Hughes  of  1908— none  of  t he  frankness, 
none  of  the  courage,  none  of  the  fervor  of  conviction,  none  ol 
the  devotion  to  high  principle,  none  of  the  inspiring  leadership. 
He  is  merely  a  Republican  office-seeker,  dodging  and  twisting 
and  evading  and  angleworming  his  way  toward  the  Whit" 
House " 
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CAN  THE  STROKE  BE  AVERTED  ? 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American 


THE  GREAT  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
OPPOSING    ESTIMATES    OF    THE    HUGHES    OFFENSIVE. 


The  independent  but  pro-Wilson  Springfield  Republican  lay.-; 
considerable  stress  upon  the  Republican  candidate's  silence  on 
the  big  issue  of  our  attitude  toward  the  European  belligerents. 
When  open-minded  people,  says  The  Republican, 

"see  Mr.  Hughes  supported  both  by  those  who  think  the 
United  States  should  have  terrorized  Germany  into  good  be- 
havior and  by  those  who  think  it  should  have  'prevented'  the 
Lusitania  catastrophe  by  ordering  the  citizens  off  belligerent 
ships,  they  feel  that  the  accusations  cancel,  and  that  the  effort 
to  give  one  candidate  support  from  quarters  absolutely  an- 
tagonistic is  merely  confusing  the  issue.  ...  If  Wilson's  policy 
is  called  a  despicable  neutral  gray,  they  at  least  want  to  know 
whether  his  critic  is  a  white  or  a  black." 

Yet,  according  to  The  Republican,  tho  Hughes  failed  to  score 
a  hit  in  the  West,  and  tho  his  candidacy  "has  dragged  bottom  a 
bit  in  these  midsummer  months,"  he  will  not  necessarily  be 
defeated  in  November.  "When  the  candidate  is  back  from  his 
tour  and  takes  time  to  get  his  second  wind  he  should  hear  some- 
thing of  such  criticisms,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Hughes 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  campaign  will  be  a  different  figure  from 
the  Hughes  of  July  and  August." 

A  more  neutral  observer,  the  weekly  New  Republic,  finds  Mr. 
Hughes's  admirers  "apologetic  and  on  the  defensive,"  but  be- 
lieves that  the  Republican  candidate  "is  not  doing  himself 
justice  in  the  campaign;  that  he  has  a  fresher  and  more 
penetrating  mind  than  his  speeches  reveal."  It  says  for  Mr. 
Hughes  that  "he  has  a  passion  for  disinterested  administration 
coupled  with  a  deep  dislike  of  the  patronage  and  pork  and  log- 
rolling which  keep  the  Government  local  in  spirit,  partizan  in 
animus,  unsuccessful  in  execution,  and  mediocre  in  personnel." 
But— 

"When  Mr.  Hughes  leaves  the  Held  of  administration  and  begins 
to  talk  about  national  and  international  policy  he  becomes  so 
vague,  so  commonplace,  and  so  timid  that  his  friends  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  him.  The  European  War  he  avoids  as  if 
it  were  the  plague — an  unpardonable  exhibition  of  weakness. 
•  •  •  In  the  next  month  Mr.  Hughes  should  be  forced  to  speak 
plainly  about  our  relation  to  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and 
the  weak  States  of  Latin  America." 

A  Republican  explanation  of  this  criticism  of  Mr.  Hughes  in 
the  Eastern  Democratic  and  independent  press  is  that  he  has 
been  "pretty  far  West"  for  the  East  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 


the  progress  of  his  campaign.  "The  folk  to  whom  he  is  addre-  - 
ing  his  arguments,"  observes  the  Baltimore  News  (Rep.),  "seem 
to  understand  what  he  is  talking  about  and  to  hke  his  style  of 
campaigning."  The  candidate's  speeches,  adds  the  Baltimore 
American  (Rep.),  "have  produced  a  tremendous  impression,  not 
alone  upon  the  communities  immediately  addrest,  but  upon  the 
whole  country."  While  Democratic  organs  try  "to  shriek  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  the  Republican  candidate  has  not 
been  making  good,"  the  truth  is,  according  to  the  Springfield 
Union  (Rep.),  "that  Mr.  Hughes  is  more  than  making  good; 
he  is  arousing  the  reunited  Republican  party  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country,  and  he  is  spreading  fear 
and  dismay  among  the  one-time  confident  Democrats." 

The  vigor  and  independence  with  which  the  quiet  ex-Justice  is 
making  his  canvass  "surprize  and  disturb  the  President's  fol- 
lowers," remarks  the  San  Diego  Union  (Rep.).  Mr.  Hughes, 
thinks  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  "has  touched  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  raw,"  until  "its  soft  tissue  and  frail  frame  are 
agonized  by  collision  with  actuality."  Such  characterizations 
of  the  Republican  candidate  as  have  been  quoted  from  the  New 
York  World  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  seem  highly  encourag- 
ing to  some  Republicans.  "'It'  the  Democratic  press  remained 
calm  and  complacent  under  his  tire."  then,  says  the  Newark 
Star-Eagle  (hid.  Rep.),  "the  Republicans  woidd  know  they  had 
picked  a  lemon.  Since  the  Democrats  are  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  why,  then  we  know  Hughes  is  getting  along  famously." 
The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  thinks  the  Hughes  offensive  has 
been  most  successful  in  focusing  public  attention  upon  the 
Administration's  shortcomings  and  in  drawing  the  Administra- 
tion tire  in  an  attempt  at  defense.  77,.  ZYanscrij  Mr. 
Wilson's  defenders  dodging — "The  harder  Mr.  Hughes  hits 
the  record,  the  louder  Mr.  Wilson'-  defenders  whine  about  the 
dreadfulness  of  war.  Instead  of  trying  to  refute  his  chai 
they  try  to  change  the  subject."  It  does  not  seem  to  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Ind.  Rep/  that  the  Democrats 
are  getting  anywhere  by  their  "slams  at  Hughes": 

"It  may  be  true,  as  The  World  declares,  that  his  campaign 
speeches  could  be  written  by  any  bright  candidate  for  a  State 
legislature.  This  merely  proves  that  the  record  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  civil  service,  diplomatic  appointments,  and  Mexican 
inconsistency  could  be  laid  open  by  a  man  of  far  less  attainment 
than  Mr.  Hughes." 
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EFFECTS  OF  ROUMANIA'S   ENTRANCE 

WHEN  A  NATION  whose  king  is  a.  Hohenzollern, 
whose  guns  were  made  in  Germany,  and  whose  com- 
mercial interests  link  her  closely  with  the  Central 
Powers,  enters  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies  for  the 
sake  of  her  "national  aspirations,"  it  may  be  taken,  remarks 
the  Newark  News,  "as  a  carefully  considered  verdict  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  world  conflict."  And  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer- 
reminds  us  that  during  the  second  Balkan  War  this  eastern 
Latin  kingdom  "gained  the  repute  of  being 
a  crafty  and  sagacious  nation,  an  oppor- 
tunist of  rare  quality."  Roumania  has 
plunged  into  the  war  for  only  one  reason, 
agrees  the  New  York  Commercial,  "she  be- 
lieves that  the  tide  has  turned  and  that  she 
has  much  to  gain  by  taking  the  winning 
side."  Her  act,  agrees  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  is  "a  solemn  notification  to 
the  world  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  cun- 
ning nation  the  die  is  cast  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Hohenzollern  triumph  definitely 
passed. "  "  While  Bulgaria  decided  too  soon, 
and  Greece  must  decide  too  late,  Roumania 
seems  to  have  waited  just  long  enough," 
remarks  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript; 
and  the  New  York  Globe  characterizes  the 
event  as  "a  moral  victory  for  the  Entente 
Allies  more  important  than  the  capture  of 
many  trenches."  For,  "while  Turkey  made 
her  choice,  it  is  believed,  -under  pressure, 
Italy  was  influenced  by  the  national  feeling 
of  hostility  toward  Austria,  and  Bulgaria 
acted  impulsively  under  the  belief  that  Rus- 
sia had  been  pushed  back  to  stay,  Roumania 
takes  her  place  only  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  a  careful  examination  of  accom- 
plished facts." 

It  is  impossible,  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune,  to  exaggerate  the  moral  effect  of 
Roumania's  decision  not  only  upon  the  Allies  themselves 
and  upon  neutral  nations,  but  "in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in 
Budapest,  in  Sofia,  and  in  Constantinople."  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  reasons  why  editorial  observers  regard 
the  addition  of  Roumania  to  the  Entente  Allies  as  potentially 
more  significant  than  would  be  the  addition  of  any  other  nation 
of  like  strength,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Holland.  As  the 
Washington  Times  remarks:  "Holland  would  open  a  back  door 
for  outflanking  Germany;  Roumania  opens*  one  for  outflanking 
Austria,  and  also  Turkey."  Roumania  brings  to  the  aid  of  her 
allies  an  army  to  which  Berlin  dispatches  concede  400,000  men, 
while  some  estimates  place  it  at  twice  that  figure.  She  also 
increases  the  front  thai,  ihe  Teuton  forces  must  defend  by  450 
miles,  m  addition  to  addmg  350  miles  to  Bulgaria's  line  of 
defense.  Whatever  the  exact  number  of  fighting  men  Rou- 
mania throws  into  the  struggle,  asserts  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  they  will  have  at  least  twice  the  value  to  the  Entente 
Allies  that  the  same  number  would  have  on  any  other  front. 
"Probably  never  in  history  has  it  been  possible  for  a  compara- 
tively small  nation,  a  nation  of  little  account  in  the  counsels 
of  the  great  Powers,  to  play  so  important  a  role,"  remarks  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  thinks  that  Roumania's  partici- 
pation "should  assure  the  elimination  of  both  Austria  and 
Bulgaria,  bring  about  the  complete  isolation  of  Turkey,  and 
confine  the  war  in  Europe  to  a  straight  and  definite  contest 
between  Germany  and  her  many  foes."  Almost  immediately 
Ron  mania's  belief  in  an  Entente  victory  was  reflected  in  the  at- 
titude of'  Oreece,  and  there  are  even  sensational  rumors  afloat 


HE  MAKES  IT  A  FAMILY  JAR. 

King     Ferdinand    of     Roumania, 


Holhenzollern  monarch,  who  leads  his 
army  against  the  Kaiser  and  his  allies. 


that  Bulgaria  is  considering  the  advisability  of  changing  sides. 
In  the  New  York  Times  we  read  that — 

"Roumania  appears  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  the  Central 
Empires  had  come  to  depend  upon  her  for  wheat,  oil,  and  copper; 
when  they  could  not  spare  a  single  man  from  the  Eastern,  West- 
ern, or  Italian  front  to  oppose  her  offensive,  whether  that  offen- 
sive were  directed  against  Hungary  or  against  Bulgaria;  when 
the  people  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  suffered  the  extremes 
of  endurance  of  a  war  which  has  brought  nothing  to  one  and 
has  deprived  the  other  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and,  finally, 
when  the  people  of  Greece,  with  the  Allied 
armies  and  the  revived  Servian  Army  in 
full  view  at  Saloniki,  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  Venizelos  was  right  and  King  Con- 
stantine  was  wrong." 

Yet  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  same  paper 
reports  that  "German  nerves  are  appar- 
ently standing  successfully  the  severest  test 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  the 
history  of  the  world-war,"  and  another  cor- 
respondent explains  that  the  appointment 
of  the  popular  idol,  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg,  to  succeed  von  Falkenhayn  as 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced Roumania's  action  in  its  heart- 
ening effect  on  the  people.  Moreover,  we 
are  assured,  the  military  leaders  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  had  for  a  long  time  foreseen 
Roumania's  move,  and  had  made  thorough 
preparations  to  meet  it.  As  to  its  effect 
upon  Germany's  food  -  problem,  a  Berlin 
statement  informs  us  that — 

"The  grain  contracts  with|,'Roumania  for 
the  1915  crop  have  been  largely  filled,  and 
the  loss  in  imports  of  the  1916  crop  will 
not  be  severely  felt,  in  view  of  Germany's 
excellent  home  crop.  Imports  of  •  Rou- 
manian grain  of  all  kinds  had  been  placed 
at  1,400,000  tons,  whereas  the  German 
crops  are  now  estimated  to  be  5,000,000 
tons  above  those  of  1915,  excluding  the 
occupied  territories." 

"We  must  expect,"  admits  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  "that 
Roumania's  entry  into  the  war  will  also  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  Greek  Government."  Yet  a  military  expert  in  Berlin 
confidently  affirms  that  Roumania's  participation  will  not 
shorten  the  war,  but  will  lengthen  it.  And  in  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  we  read  that  the  new  development  in  the  Balkans 
is  far  from  being  as  bad  for  Germany  as  it  looks.  To  quote  in 
part  from  the  columns  of  this  German-American  daily: 

"With  the  declaration  of  the  British  'blockade'  of  the  Central 
Powers,  Germany  and  Austria  were  compelled  to  turn  to  neu- 
tral Europe  for  many  of  the  commodities  previously  imported 
from  this  and  other  countries  beyond  the  seas.  They  obtained 
from  Roumania  chiefly  wheat  and  petroleum.  The  excellent 
props  which  the  Central  Powers  are  now  harvesting  will  mi- 
norate  the  urgency  of  securing  Roumania's  wheat,  and  one  may 
well  rest  assured  that  provision  has  been  made  against  the 
eventuality  of  her  petroleum-fields  being  closed  to  them. 

' '  The  purely  military  aspect  of  the  new  situation  is  equally  not 
alarming.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarian  Staff  has  a  hundred  thousand 
men  south  of  the  Danube  to  meet  any  Russo-Roumanian  drive. 
What  the  Central  Powers  have  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Hun- 
gary is  not  determinable.  There  are  one  million  Turks,  at 
least,  in  the  camps  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  have  not  yet 
smelled  powder,  and  who  can  be  thrown  into  any  sector  of  the 
front  fully  equipped,  trained,  and  munitioned.  When  we  re- 
member the  difficulties  of  terrain  over  which  an  advance  into 
Hungary,  which,  for  political  reasons  is  likely  to  be  the  first 
objective  of  a  Russo-Roumanian  campaign,  must  be  made,  we 
are  inclined  to  worry  little  over  the  ability  of  the  Central  Powers 
to  stay  it 

"The  operations  of  the  Russian  armies  already  in  the  field 
are    handicapped    by    lack   of   munitions,   and    the   opening  or 
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another  route  into  the  enemy's  territory  will  avail  them  little 
until  they  are  able  to  make  or  purchase  ammunition  and  guns 
faster  than  they  can  consume  them. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  neither  men  nor  munitions  to  handi- 
cap Germany  and  her  allies.  ...  At  this  late  hour  one  foe 
the  more  or  less  does  not  matter  much  to  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  have  stood  like  adamant  for  two  years  against 
half  the  world.     They  can  not  be  broken  now." 

On  August  27,  Italy  formally  declared  war  upon  Germany, 
and  on  the  same  day  Roumania,  whose  army  was  already  mobil- 
ized, declared  war  against 
Austria-Hungary,  making 
the  fifteenth  nation  to  en- 
ter the  Great  War,  if  we 
count  the  little  republic  of 
San  Marino.     Italy's   be- 
lated declaration  is  charac- 
terized by  the  Berlin  Mor- 
genpost  as  "an  empty  ges- 
ture," but  the  New  York 
World    wonders    whether 
"the  act    that    beckoned 
Roumania  into  the  war" 
can     be      so     described. 
Within  three  days  of  Rou- 
mania's    declaration    her 
troops    had    crossed     the 
Transylvanian  Alps  in  a 
wide  encircling  movement 
against   the  Austro-Hun- 
garian    forces,    and    had 
captured  Brasso  or  Kron- 
stadt,  Transylvania's  lead- 
ing commercial    and     in- 
dustrial   center,    while    a 
large  Russian  force,  con- 
centrated at  the  junction 
of  the  Pruth  and  the  Dan- 
ube, had  moved  through 
Roumania     in     a     drive 
against    Bulgaria.      Con- 
trary to  all  previous  Teu- 
tonic   strategy,  the   Aus- 
trian   forces,   instead    of    seizing    the  offensive,  fell  back  to  a 
second  line  of  defense.     In  the   United  States  the  immediate 
effect  of  Roumania's  entry   into   the   war  was  an  advance  in 
Russian  exchange  and  a  big  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  latter 
reflecting  the  belief  in  financial  circles  that  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  release  of  huge  shipments  of  Russian  wheat 
had  been  brought  appreciably  nearer. 


WHERE    ROUMANIA   FACES   HUNGARY   AND   BULGARIA. 


According  to  Mr.  Take  Jonescu,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Roumania,  "only  a  great  German  victory  could  have  checked 
Roumanian  intervention,"  and  one  commentator  suggests  that 
this  may  be  the  explanation  of  Germany's  terrific  efforts  to^take 
Verdun.  In  a  statement  cabled  from  Bucharest,  Mr.  Jonescu 
goes  on  to  say: 

"It  failed  to  materialize,  and  we  have  stept  into  the  war — 
first,  to  realize  our  national  aspirations;  secondly,  inspired  by 
the  humanitarian  spirit  to  shorten  the  war,  which  will  now  end 

six  months  sooner  than 
was  expected  a  week  ago. 
"The  most  valuable're- 
ward  of  our  intervention 
will  be  Trans3ivania, 
populated  by  4,000,000 
Roumanians.  The  Banat 
of  Temesvar  also  is  mainly 
Roumanian,  and  the  Buk- 
owina,  too,  will  be  in  the 
balance.  Hungarjr  will 
lose  a  quarter  of  her  ter- 
ritory and  population,  in- 
cluding the  big  towns  of 
Temesvar.  Kolozsvar,  and 
Brasso,  as  well  as  her  rich- 
est mining  districts. 

"Regarding  the  future 
course  of  the  general  war, 
our  intervention  rapidly 
hastens  Bulgaria's  doom, 
cuts  off  Turkey  from  Ger- 
man help  and  expedites 
the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
opening  up  a  quick  route 
for  rushing  supplies  from 
Russia  to  Roumania.  en- 
abling them  to  ship  much- 
needed  cereals  to  En- 
gland, France,  and  Italy." 

Further  details  concern- 
ing Roumania's  stakes  in 
the  war  are  supplied  in 
these  sentences  from  the 
Washington   Times: 

"Roumania  has  almost 
exactly  the  same  area  as 
Iowa.  55,000  square  miles. 
To  the  east  of  it  lies  Bessarabia,  a  Russian  province,  whose 
people  are  largely  of  Roumanian  origin:  and  on  the  other 
side  is  Transylvania,  an  Austrian  possession  likewise  basically 
Roumanian.  Roumania.  it  is  generally  understood,  could  have 
secured  Bessarabia  long  ago.  from  Russia,  as  the  price  of  joining 
the  Entente:  or.  she  could  have  had  Transylvania  in  fee  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Central  Powers.  She  wants  them  both:  and 
probably  she  lias  dickered  to  get.  first,  the  pledge  of  Bessarabia 
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from  Russia,  and  then  the  assurance  of  the  Powers  that  if  she  can 
conquer  Transylvania  she  may  keep  it  at  the  war's  end. 

"To  recover  these  areas  would  make  Roumania  a  country  of 
about  twice  its  present  area  and  population,  the  dominating 
state  in  the  Balkan  region,  and — what  is  of  very  great  importance 
in  any  consideration  of  future  European  politics — an  ally  of 
Italy  in  such  power  as  to  strengthen  greatly  the  Italian  influence 
in  the  Near  East." 

The  elimination  of  Austria,  according  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  is  the  first  objective  of  the  coordinated  general 
offensive  of  the  Allies,  as  laid  out 
at  the  war-council  in  Paris;  and 
it  is  this  fact,  we  are  told,  that 
gives  strategical  importance  to 
Roumania's  decision.  The  great 
Anglo-French  drive  in  France  and 
Belgium,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "is  to  come  after  the  de- 
struction of  Austria,"  the  aim  of 
the  present  activities  in  that  field 
being  "to  hold  Germany's  hands 
while  Austria  is  beaten  down." 
Thus  Roumania's  entrance,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
"strikes  the  hour  of  Austria's  su- 
preme trial."  To  turn  again  to 
the  Springfield  Republican: 

"Russia  has  invaded  Austria 
from  the  northeast,  Italy  has 
broken  through  from  the  south, 
an  Allied  army  is  massed  at  Sa- 
loniki,  and  now  Roumania,  with 
an  Austrian  frontier  of  450  miles, 
almost  completes  the  circuit.  Its 
armies  go  on  where  those  of  Rus- 
sia stop;  the  700  miles  from  the 
Baltic,  already  too  long  a  front- 
age for  the  Central  Powers  to  hold,  is  by  a  stroke  lengthened 
to  nearly  1,200.  If  Greece  should  come  in,  if  Bulgaria  should 
be  neutralized,  the  one  remaining  avenue  of  approach,  that 
through  Servia  and  up  the  Danube,  would  he  open  to  Allied 
armies  assembling  at  Saloniki.  Under  those  conditions,  Austria 
could  not  be  expected  to  hold  out  long." 

Of  late  Hungary  has  been  the  chief  point  of  Teutonic  weakness, 
notes  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which,  adds  that  "  the  chief 
value  of  Roumania  to  the  Entente  lies  undoubtedly  in  the  leverage 
that  her  aid  supplies  against  Hungary."  At  the  same  time,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  entrance  of  Roumania  gives  Hungary 
a  new  cause  for  fighting,  since  "her  own  future  is  locked  up  in  the 
issue   now."     This  view  is    confirmed  by  Count  Andrassy,   a 
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— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Hungarian  statesman,  who  is  quoted  in  a  Berlin  dispatch 
as  saying:  "All  Hungarians  know  that  they  are  fighting  for 
existence,  and  that  without  Transylvania  there  is  no  Hungary. 
We  must  fight  to  the  last  man  in  order  to  avenge  this  terrible 
treachery." 

Mr.  Jonescu's  statement  that  his  country's  participation  would 
shorten  the  war  by  six  months  brings  up  the  question  of  how 
long  the  Entente  Allies  expected  the  war  to  last  if  Roumania 
had  not  entered  the  lists.     So  sympathetic  a  student  of  the 

Entente  campaign  as  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  before  Rou- 
mania had  joined  the  combatants, 
affirmed  that  the  war  would  last 
in  all,  four  years,  and  that  all 
hopes  of  a  termination  before  1918 
were  illusory.  Summarizing  his 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  he  said: 

"The  Allies  have  first  by  fight- 
ing to  divest  Germany  of  what  she 
has  conquered  in  this  war,  partic- 
ularly of  her  conquests  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Golden  Horn. 
They  have  then  to  rescue  north- 
ern France,  Belgium,  and  Poland. 
And  Germany  as  she  retreats  will 
shorten  her  lines,  not  impossibly 
keeping  step  with  her  decline  of 
numbers.  To  suppose  that  the 
end  the  Allies  mean  to  attain  can 
be  attained  this  year  or  next  seems 
to  me  unreasonable.  To  suppose 
that,  knowing  or  believing  that 
they  can  attain  it,  and  perceiving 
what  the  cost  to  them  will  be  if 
they  do  not  attain  it,  they  will 
stop  short  of  it  seems  to  me  equally 
incredible.  And  this  is  why  I 
share  the  belief  that  is  held  in 
many  quarters  abroad,  that  the  war  will  continue  into  1918, 
that  it  will  be  a  four-  year  war,  and  that  it  Avill  end  inside 
German  frontiers." 

That  this  view  is  shared  in  England  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  sentences  in  the  London  Times: 

"Our  superiority  in  the  field  is  not  yet  adequate,  since  it  does 
not  give  us  that  annihilating  preponderance  necessary  for  vic- 
tory. Next  spring,  having  completed  our  own  supplies,  we  can 
set  to  work  to  arm  Russia  with  a  will.  We  can  fit  out  the 
armies  for  1917  and  1918,  which  must  in  the  end  crush  the  most 
frantic  efforts  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  as  we  can  last  so  long, 
or  longer  if  necessary,  we  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the 
complete  satisfaction  or"  our  demands." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Central  Powers  are  becoming  more  central. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Drama,  properly  enough,  is  in  the  Greek  war-theater. — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

Explorer  Stefansson  will  not  return  to  civilization  this  season.  He 
isn't  missing  much  civilization. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Turks  are  reported  halted  at  Woe.  Which  may  or  may  not  indi- 
cate that  they  have  come  to  grief. — Baltimore  News. 

We  still  wait  for  Hughes  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  President  in  1914  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  war  in  Europe. — Schenectady  Gazette. 

Roumania  is  doing  what  she  can  to  confirm  the  recent  German  declara- 
tion that  the  fifth  war-loan  will  be  the  last. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  this  war  is  that  while  some  of  the  belligerents 
never  lose  a  trench,  yet  they  recapture  quite  a  number. — St.  Louis  Star. 

The  French  soldiers  have  been  ordered  to  shave  off  their  beards.  If  it 
helps  their  campaign,  Mr.  Hughes  should  take  notice. — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  predicts  a  triple  alliance  between  Germany, 
England,  and  the  I'nited  .States,  but  Mark  Twain  still  ranks  as  America's 
leading  humorist. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Evidently  Mr.  Hearst's  editorials  are  not  widely  read  in  Roumania. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Republican  farmers  of  Colorado  are  reported  to  be  growing  bearded 
wheat.     Mr.  Hughes,  please  note. — Alamosa  Empire. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  King  George's  latest  visit  to  the  front 
is  that  he  went  afoot.— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

If  Bulgaria  was  "the  Judas  of  the  Slav  race,"  Roumania  has  throw! 
off  the  role  of  "doubting  Thomas." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

If  the  paper-famine  gets  much  worse,  it's  even  possible  that  Mexlcai 
money  may  assume  some  actual  value. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  new  anglers'  magazine  says  it  will  print  no  Action.  Thus  shuttta: 
off  all  real  fishermen  from  its  list  of  contributors. — New  York  Tekgrapl 

Kind-hearted  Democrats  must  experience  a  keen  feeling  of  regret  whi 
they  see  that  distressing  Progressive-Republican  wrangle  in  California.- 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Turning  down  an  offer  of  $25,000,000  for  tliroe  coral  reefs  is  whj 
might  be  logically  expected  of  a  nation  which  so  enthusiastically  hur 
the  laurel-wreath  on  Dr.  Cook. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 
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WHAT  THE   BULGARS   WOULD  LIKE  TO   SEE: 


THE  BACKS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 


The  newly  landed  Russians  at  Saloniki  march  through  streets  lined  with  French,  British,  Italian,  and  Servian  troops,  while  the  demobilized 

Greek  soldiers  and  their  families  look  on. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   ROUMANIA 


I     /TAXIMILIAN   HARDEN,    the   long-sighted   editor  of 

\l  I    the  Berlin  Zukunfl,  said  many  months  ago  that  Rou- 

"*■  mania  would  enter  the  war  "on  the  side  of  the  victor," 

1  opinion  that  the  Allied  editors  are  cordially  indorsing  to-day. 

J'hile  Roumania's  army  of  some  600,000  men — a  force  that  can 

■  raised  to  900,000  in  a  short  period — is  a  tangible  asset,  it  is 

>t  by  any  means  the  greatest  advantage  gained  by  the  Entente. 
i>'   military   critics   say    that    the   freedom    Russia   now   en- 

lys  of  launching  her  almost  unlimited  troops  upon  Sofia  and 
mstantinople  by  way  of  Roumania  is  going  to  be  a  big  factor 
the  war  in  that  quarter.  Another  advantage  gained  for  the 
itente  by  Roumania's  act  is  of  a  political  nature.     The  attack 

\  the  Bulgars  upon  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  have  been 
initially  at  peace,  and  their  determined  drive  at  the  Greek- 
Fended  port  of  Kavala  have  roused  intense  indignation  in  the 
illenic  kingdom,  and  the  moral  effect  of  Roumania's  action  is 
"  Oted  in  many  quarters  to  force  the  reluctant  King  Con- 
ti tine  to  offer  his  sword  to  the  Allies.  This  opinion,  in  fact, 
not  confined  to  the  press  of  the  Allies,  for  we  find  the  Berlin 
fcoi  Anzi  iger  saying: 

'We  must  expect  that  Roumania's  entry  into  the  war   will 

;  >  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Greek  Government.  The 
'ck  Army  was  demobilized  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
tcute.     Foreign  troops  are  now  standing  on  Greek   soil.      It 

1  lot  easy  to  recall  to  the  colors  under  threatening  guns  an 

;  i.v  just  scut  home. 
^<>  matter  how  many  more  new  enemies,  Germany  and  her 

:  es  will  continue  to  fight  with  confidence  until  final  victors 

1  heirs." 

'  bile  Roumania's  action  is  reprobated  by  the  press  of  the 
1  "ral  Powers  and  hailed  with  delight  by  those  of  the  Entente. 

3  '"^resting  to  note  the  impartial  views  exprest  in  a  neutral 
"  "try.     The  Rotterdam  Maasbode  considers— 

History,  which  will  judgo  on  the  moral  and  not  the  material 
iciples,  will  not  decide  in  favor  of  Roumania,  however  for- 
ate  her  choice  may  turn  out  from  a  material  standpoint.'' 


Similar  views  are  found  in  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad,  which 
thinks  that — 

"Roumania's  actioa  means  that  Bucharest  foresees  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  altho  it  can  not  expect  a 
walkover  as  in  the  second  Balkan  war." 

Turning  now  to  the  military  side  of  the  situation  we  find  the 
London  Times  of  the  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  Roumania's 
military  strength  will  be  devoted  to  assisting  the  Russians  in 
their  westward  progress: 

"The  strategic  situation  points  to  a  combination  of  Roumania 
with  the  present  Russian  offensive.  This  line  of  attack  will 
lead  the  Roumanian  Army  into  Transylvania,  where  a  majority 
of  the  population  favors  the  invaders.  At  the  same  time  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,  an  advance  on  Sofia,  and  the  breaking- 
down  of  the  Bulgarian  power  in  cooperation  with  the  Allied 
forces  at  Saloniki  have  their  attraction  " 

The  Times  considers  that  the  position  of  the  Bulgarians  is 
unfortunate,  altho  they  have  secured  first  honors  in  the  new 
Balkan  operations  by  forcing  the  hand  of  General  Sarrail  and 
compelling  him  to  join  battle  before  he  was  ready.  But  Bul- 
garia is  threatened  on  the  north,  however,  by  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania, says  Mr.  Joseph  Reinach,  the  discerning  critic  of  the 
Paris  Figaro,  and  is  in  a  precarious  position.  He  is  not  a  little 
puzzled  at  Bulgaria's  setting  the  pace,  and  says: 

"I  think  their  offensive  is  based  rather  on  political  than  on 
strategic  considerations.  They  hope  to  influence  Greece,  where 
the  Germanophile  party  would  be  enormously  strengthened  by 
an  Allied  retreat,  however  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  cause 
a  postponement  of  the  elections  by  the  occupation  of  the  Mace- 
donian districts,  thus  preventing  the  return  of  Venizelos. 

"The  nature  of  the  offensive  itself  precludes  the  idea  of  a 
genuine  attack  on  Saloniki.  It  follows  the  stereotyped  German 
plan  demonstrated  against  Russia  in  1915  of  a  converging  attack 
on  the  wings.  Such  tactics  are  more  suited  to  wide  plains  than 
to  broken,  hilly  country,  and  require  a  considerable  numerical 
superiority,  which  the  Bulgars  do  not  possess,  tho  they  may  be 
trying  to  give  that  impression.     Sarrail's  rapid  counter-stroke 
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DOES  HE  LOOK  LIKE  IT? 

Ferdinand — "I'm   afraid   they're  going  to   make  it  hot  for  me! 
Won't  you  come  and  help  me  ?  " 

Sultan — "Help  you  I    Do  I  look  like  it  ?  " 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


WITH  THE  BIT  IN  HIS  TEETH. 

The  Brother-in-Law — "Tino!    Tino!    Vere  you  vas  going  ?  " 
Constantine — "  Don't  know;  ask  the  horse!  " 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


THE    BALKAN    SITUATION    AS    THE    BRITISH    SEE    IT. 


along  the  Vardar  Valley  must  already  have  shown  them  the 
danger  of  their  wings  being  cut  off  if  they  advanced  too  far 
while  the  center  was  forced  to  recoil.  Besides,  the  conditions 
on  the  wings  themselves  support  the  theory  that  only  a  demon- 
stration is  intended." 

After  discussing  in  detail  the  possible  replies  to  this  Bulgarian 
"demonstration,"  he  tells  us  something  of  the  troops  assembled 
at  Saloniki: 

"There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  complete  unity  of  the 
Entente  Allies  than  the  composition  of  the  Saloniki  army,  which 
is  now  beginning  the  long-awaited  offensive.  Hostile  critics  have 
asserted  that  the  variety  of  its  contingents  may  be  a  source  of 
weakness,  but  the  facts  are  exactly  the  contrary. 

"Each  of  the  five  nations  has  sent  picked  troops  and  the  com- 
bined force  represents  the  flower  of  the  Allied  armies.  General 
Sarrail  showed  genius  as  a  commander  when  in  charge  of  the 
French  right  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  his  subordinate, 
General  Cordonnier,  is  one  of  our  best  soldiers,  while  I  regard 
Prince  Alexander  of  Servia  as  possessing  military  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  The  reorganization  of  his  army  was  a  great  and 
bloodless  victory  for  the  Allies,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they 
are  inspired  bodes  ill  for  the  treacherous  Bulgarians." 

Mr.  Reinach  anticipated  Roumania's  arrival  in  the  war  and 
considers  that  her  Army  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  a  Trans- 
sylvanian  campaign  while  Russian  troops  will  cross  her  territory, 
when  "the  Bulgars  will  be  between  hammer  and  anvil  and 
can  not  escape  their  well-merited  punishment." 

In  the  columns  of  the  London  weekly,  John  Bull,  we  find  a  most 
optimistic  forecast  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  the 
well-known  war-correspondent,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Balkans  is  long  and  intimate.  In  his  picturesque  phrase  the 
Balkan  campaign  will  be  the  decisive  factor  in  "cracking  the 
Teutonic  nut."     He  writes: 

"At  the  present  hour  we  must  look  to  the  Near  East  for 
decisive  results,  rather  than  to  the  West,  where  the  enemy  is 
at  his  strongest.  Our  hammer-blows  on  the  Somme  will  make 
possible  the  approaching  dramatic  changes  in  the  "Near  East. 
We  are  nailing  the  enemy  to  his  entrenchments  in  the  West,  and, 
meanwhile,  his  dream  of  a  Germanic-Islamic  Empire,  stretching 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  slowly  fading  into  thin  air. 
The  Germans  reached  their  high-water  mark  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1915. 

"A  solid  mass  of  half  a  million  Turks  and  Bulgarians  held  the 


road  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople.     On  this  huge  concei 
tration  the  plans  of  the  German  General  Staff  for  1916  entire! 
depended.     The   fall   of   Erzerum   has   changed   all   this.     Tl 
Turks  have  been  obliged  to  recall  their  armies  from  Gallipf 
and  Thrace  and  to  send  them  to  the  Armenian  frontier.     All  tl 
nicely  balanced  plans  of  the  Germans  have  been  upset.    Tl 
Near  East  is  no  longer  their  strongest  point;    it  is  their  mo 
vulnerable.     Hard  pressed  on  all  their  frontiers,  not  a  Germ;' 
or  Austrian  division  can  be  spared  to  assist  the  Bulgariai 
Macedonia  and  Servia  are  being  held  by  the  Bulgarian  Am 
alone,  assisted  by  the  few  remaining  Turkish  divisions  whi 
can  be  spared  from  Armenia.     This  force  may  be  strong  enou 
to  resist  our  offensive  from  Saloniki,  but  it  is  not  nearly  stro 
enough  to  withstand  a  joint  attack  from  the  north  and  fn 
the  south.     It  is  Roumania  who  holds  all  the  keys  to  ConsU 
tinople  at  this  critical  hour.     If  Roumania  strikes,  as  she  stru 
in  1913,  it  is  all  up  with  the  Bulgarians.     They  must  conre  > 
terms  or  face  absolute  ruin.     Then  we  are  left  to  finish  c 
account  with  the  Turks." 

How  sore  the  English  feel  over  their  disastrous  campaign  i 
Gallipoli  can  be  judged  from  what  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  wri> 
on  the  subject  and  the  prophecies  that  this  "disgrace"  will  ' 
avenged  "when  the  Allies  succeed  in  separating  the  troops f 
the  Central  Powers  from  the  Turks."  Under  these  conditio 
he  tells  us  that — 

"Their  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  offer  any  real  resistae 
this  side  of  the  lines  of  Tchataldja,  which  are  only  twenty  m  s 
from  Constantinople.  When  they  retire  on  Tchataldja  they  m  ;t 
leave  an  army  isolated  in  Gallipoli  holding  the  lines  of  Bui", 
just  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  against  the  Bulgarians  in  1(5. 
How  long  could  such  an  army,  with  all  its  communications  it 
by  land,  and  our  submarines  dominating  the  Sea  of  Marni  i, 
hold  out?     Not  long. 

"If  Roumania  joins  the  liberators  of  Europe,  we  shall  b  u 
Constantinople  before  Christmas.  Then  the  men  who  foiit 
so  gallantly  and  who  suffered  so  much  in  Gallipoli  and  in  M^ 
potamia  will  not  have  died  in  vain." 

The  Amsterdam  Tijd  tells  us  that  most  of  this  is  tc^ 
accomplished  by  the  Russians: 

"The  Russians  will  again  attempt  to  go  along  the  roa<l° 
Constantinople  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it  and  isolate lu 
Central  Powers.     In  this  way  the  decision  of  the  war,  altl 
had  been  supposed  it  would  be  exclusively  attained  in  the  V ;' 
would  be  quickly  brought  about  amid  the  exhausted  nation 
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THE   DEPOPULATION  OF   LILLE 

A  WHITE  HEAT  OF  ANGER  was  roused  in  the  French 
nation  by  the  publication  of  the  official  Yellow  Book 
detailing  the  manner  in  which  the  German  authorities 
arranged  for  the  deportation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lille, 
Houbaix,  and  other  cities  in  the  occupied  territory,  during  the 
week  before  Easter,  1916.  The  Premier  of  France,  Mr.  Briand, 
has  sent  copies  of  this  Yellow  Book  with  a  covering  note  to  all 
the  neutral  Powers.     In  this  note  he  says: 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  to-day  obliged  to  place 
under  the  notice  of  foreign  Governments  the  documents  which 
furnish  proof  that  our  en- 
emies have  decreed    fresh       pp^M^ 
measures  of  even  greater 
i  n  humanity. 

"  On  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral von  Graevenitz,  and 
with  the  aid  of   the  64th 
Infantry     Regiment     de- 
tached   by    the    German 
General        Headquarters, 
about  25,000  French  sub- 
jects, young  girls   of  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty 
ij  years  of  age,  young  wo- 
,men  and  men  up  to  the 
age  of   fifty-five,  without 
distinction  of   social  con- 
dition,   have    been     torn 
from  their  homes  at  Rou- 
baix,  Tourcoing,  and  Lille, 
eparated     without     pity 
from   their    families    and 
orced    to    work    in    the 
lelds  in  the  departments 
)f    the     Aisne    and    the 

Vrdennes 

"The  Germans  imposed 
lpon  themselves  only  two 
nerciful  restrictions.  They 
eft  children  below  the  age 
>f  fourteen  and  their 
nothers,  and  in  taking 
:irls  below  the  age  of 
wenty  they  took  some 
lder  members  of  their 
amily  with  them. 

Selection    among    the 

est  of  the  population  was 

overned  by  general  con- 

iderations.     Girls   whose 

ands    showed    signs     of 

ork  were  taken  in  prefer- 

nce  to   the   others;   ser- 

ant-girls  were  taken  near- 

'    everywhere,    and     in 

mny  cases  their  mistresses,  declining    to    be   separated   from 

ftem,  went  with  them   to   share  the   unknown  future.     The 

roportion  of  women  taken  was  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 

'wo  hundred  schoolgirls  of   fifteen  were  taken  away,  but  on 

|ie  whole  it  was  the  laboring  classes  who  suffered,  and  in  some 

[istances  young  girls  of  good  family  who  had   been  removed 

ive  been  sent  back. 

'The  raids  were  accompanied  by  terrible  scenes  of  grief  and 

irrow,  and  not  a  few  elderly  people  lost  their  reason  when  they 

w  their  daughters  being  carried  off.     Some  of  the  men,  espe- 

ally  of  the  Landsturm,  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  were 

igaged  in  shameful  work;    some  of  the  officers,  too,  admitted 

pat  nothing  could  ever  cleanse  the  German  flag  from  this  fresh 

am  put  upon  it.     Indeed,  it  is  said  in  Lille  that  a  number  of 

Rears  and  men  are  in  the  Citadel  awaiting  their  trial  for 

l  using  to  dishonor  themselves." 

j  Summarizing  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  Yellow  Book,  the 
radon  Times  says: 

borne  25,000  persons  have  been  deported  from  the  towns  of 
lie,  Houbaix,  and  Tourcoing  alone.  Detailed  evidence  as  to 
"(  re  they  have  all  been  sent  is  not  forthcoming,  but  the  ma- 
rity  of  them  would  appear  to  have  been  scattered  between 


brutality — and  me  from  their  kindness ! ' 


Seclin  and  Templeuve  down  to  the  Ardennes.  There  they  are 
employed  in  various  labors — some  on  the  soil,  others  road- 
mending,  some  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  in  the 
digging  of  trenches.  But  the  fact  which  is  the  most  appalling 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  question  of  German  atrocities  is 
that  the  women  are  employed  in  cooking  for  the  German  troops, 
and  as  servants  to  the  German  officers. 

"The  inhabitants  have  been  forced,  by  threats,  by  violence, 
by  executions,  imprisonment,  and  deportation,  to  make  trenches, 
bridges,  roads,  and  radways;  to  work  in  factories  and  mines; 
to  make  sandbags  for  use  in  the  trenches.  They  have  been 
forced  to  work  during  inhuman  hours  for  no  pay,  in  conditions 
of  the  utmost  misery,  without  food,  liable  to  flogging,  and  to 
other  odious  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  slave-drivers.    They 

have  been  deported  and 
carried  off  to  work  in  the 
mines  and  factories  of  the 
Rhineland  and  West- 
phalia. But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  revelation, 
contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  report  is  that 
large  numbers  of  civilians 
who  were  in  Germany  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
were  interned,  have  been 
brought  back  to  work  im- 
mediately behind  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  France." 

How  France  has  been 
stirred  by  the  charges  of 
the  Government  can  be 
seen  from  the  press.  The 
Pari  Journal  des  Debals 
says: 

"With  the  carrying  off 
in  mass  of  men,  women, 
and  young  girls,  and  the 
methodical  transport  of 
this  unhappy  live  stock  by 
generals  transformed  into 
slave-drivers,  we  have  wit- 
nessed once  again  the 
tragic  and  stupefying 
spectacle  of  reversion  to 
primitive  barbarism  which 
has  been  given  by  a  people 
to  whose  soul  we  were 
previously  blind." 

In  the  columns  of  the 
Paris  Figaro,  Mr.  Alfred 
Capus,  the  famous  Acade- 
mician, indicts  the  whole 
German  nation: 

"It  is  the  German 
people,  as  incarnated  by  their  soldiers,  who  have  carried  off 
our  daughters  of  the  North  captive  and  delivered  them  to  the 
officers  of  the  Kaiser.  It  is,  therefore,  against  the  German 
people  as  a  whole  that  our  race  is  making  war,  and  not  against 
any  faction  of  isolated  Imperialism. 

"The  Germans  are  alone  responsible  for  their  crimes,  and 
any  other  conception  of  the  present  war  would  only  lead  us 
to  degradation,  dupery,  and  defeat.  We  must  avenge  the  chil- 
dren of  Roubaix  and  Lille — avenge  them  without  mercy  or 
pity.  This  is  one  of  the  works  of  France  during  the  war,  and 
for  long  afterward." 

The   matter  is  discust   calmly   by   the  official   Norddeutscht 

AUgcmcine  Zcitung,  which  states  that  "the  French  population 
affected  by  the  emergency  measures  has  declared  itself  to  be 
quite  satisfied  to  the  fullest  degree,"  and  it  blames  the  Allies 
for  making  such  measures  necessary.     The  official  organ  says: 

"The  German  administration  has  no  reason  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  it  has  caused  many  thousands  of  French  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  to  be  removed  from  the  great  cities  in  French 
Flanders.  It  is  intended  to  go  on  doing  this  in  future.  The 
necessity  for  this  action  the  French  and  their  Allies  owe  to 
themselves    alone.      By    their    illegal    measures,    intended    to 


THE  MAIDS  OF  LILLE. 
Deported  Maid — ■•  Jesu!    Jesu!    Save  thou  my  aged  mother  in  Lille  from  their 


— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 
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impede  the  feeding  of  Germany  and  of  the  areas  occupied  by 
German  troops,  they  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  feeding 
of  the  civil  population,  at  any  rate  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
occupied  territory  near  the  fighting  front,  to  be  secured  in  the 
measure  which  the  German  administration,  after  conscientious 
consideration,  considers  necessary,  and  which  is  its  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  Regula- 
tions for  Land  Warfare.  (Appendix  to  The  Hague  Convention 
of  October  18,  1907.)" 


THE   COST   OF   THE   "BIG   PUSH" 

THE  SLOW  PROGRESS  of  the  Anglo-French  offensive 
on  the  Somme  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  comment  in 
the  German  press,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  Allies  have 
paid  an  exorbitant  price 
in  men  and  munitions 
for  the  amount  of  terri- 
tory captured.  This 
point  is  discust  in  some 
detail  by  one  of  the  neu- 
tral journals,  the  Basler 
Nachrichten,  which,  like 
most  of  the  German- 
Swiss  papers,leans  some- 
what toward  the  cause 
of  the  Central  Powers. 
The  Basel  organ  thinks 
that,  notwithstanding 
the  superioritj'  in  man- 
power possest  by  the 
Allies,  they  have  up  to 
the  present  made  a 
rather  poor  showing.  It 
says: 

"Altho,  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  t  In  • 
advantages  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  are  so  great 
that  those  of  the  En- 
tente can  not  even  be 
compared  with  them — 
the  capture  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  is  con- 
sidered even  in  the  En- 
tente camp,  at  least  by 
men  of  sense,  as  a  rather 
unimportant  advan- 
tage— nevertheless  there 
is  at  present  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  ques- 
tion the  advantages  of 
the  Central  Powers. 

"For  two  months  al- 
ready in  the  East  and 
for  one  month  in  the 
West  streams  of  blood 
have  been  poured  out 
without  the  Entente's  achieving  anything  essentially  effective." 

The  Nachrichten  then  considers  the  casualty  list,  and  we  learn 
that  the  advance  on  the  Somme  has  exacted  a  terrible  toll  in 
human  lives: 

"Whereas  the  last  French  offensive  in  the  Champagne  was 
suspended  after  twenty  days'  fighting,  it  is  said  that  the  present 
attack  will  go  on  for  at  least  double  that  time,  or  forty  days. 
Thirty  days  of  that  number  have  already  gone  by,  and  the 
German  Headquarters  estimate  the  losses  of  the  enemy  in  this 
period  alone  at  over  350,000  men.  How  carefully  and  exactly 
these  German  valuations  are  usually  made  was  shown  by  the 
British  casualty  lists  for  Neuve  Chapelle,  which  corresponded 
with  the  German  estimate  almost  to  a  hundred.  Seventy-two 
square  kilometers  have  been  captured  with  the  loss  of  350,000 
men;  this  means  that  for  the  conquest  of  one  square  kilometer 
5,000  men  must  be  sacrificed — a  shocking  and  dreadful  calcula- 


tion!— and  there  are  still  about  50,000  square  kilometers  to 
conquered  in  the  West.     Any  one  can  work  out  the  rest  for 
himself. 

"Should  it  be  argued  that  the  only  square  kilometers  that 
matter  are  at  decisive  points,  and  that  the  rest  will  fall  of  them- 
selves, the  calculation  still  remains  such  that,  suffering  the  Ger- 
man resistance  to  continue  as  now,  not  only  the  Entente  armies 
but  whole  nations  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  accomplishing 
the  task. 

"Such  is  the  situation.  The  task  before  the  Entente  armies, 
notwithstanding  all  their  spirit,  their  courage,  and  prudence,  will 
remain  one  of  unheard-of  difficulty,  as  they  are  opposed  by  an 
enemy  who  is  their  equal  in  courage  and  tenacity,  and  is 
capable  of  making  up  for  numbers  unlimited  by  his  splendid 
experience  and  schooling." 

The  Swiss  journal  wonders  how,  in  the  face  of  such  losses, 

the  war   still   goes  on, 
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AFTER   SIX  MONTHS'   BOMBARDMENT. 
How  Verdun  looks  at  the  present  day,  an  uncaptured  but  ruined  city. 


and  then  tells  us  tli< 
reason  is  that  the  En- 
tente hopes  that  its  ad 
vantage  in  numbers  wil 
finally  tell: 

"Only  the  idea  tha 
necessarily,    sooner    o 
later,  the  superiority  ii 
numbers  of  the  Entent 
armies   must    begin  t 
tell    could   be  used  t 
justify  the  eontinuatio 
of  this  war,  which  ever 
day   that    passes  cost 
such    insane    sacrificf 
Hypnotism  of  numbei 
alone  makes  people  coi 
sent  to   it,  tho  histoi 
and     experience    hat 
taught    us    again    an 
again    that    superiorit 
in  numbers,  while  it 
an  important  advanta: 
over   an   enemy,  nev 
absolutely      guarante 
victory.  Number  is  on 
one  of  the  manyfacU 
that  make  for  succei 
and  in  war  one  has ; 
ways    to    reckon   wi 
factors  that  can  not 
directly   measured  a 
are   indefinable  by  t 
ures.     To  this  catego 
belongs    not    least   t 
soldier's     consciousm 
of  the  aims  for  whi 
he  is  fighting,  and  he 
the    consciousness  tl 
he   is   fighting  for 
house  and  land  and  Ti 
and  children  is  a  bet ' 
stimulus     than     vaj 
phrases    which     sou  I 
very  fine,  yet  have,  * 
far  as  a  simple  man* 
concerned,  nothing  whatever  behind  them." 

The  German  papers  claim  that  the  Allies  have  lost  in 
Somme  offensive  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  men  1 1 
fell  in  the  long  battle  before  Verdun.  The  Frankfurter  Zcil  9 
says  that  German  losses  in  the  Verdun  offensive  amounted) 
only  60,000  men  in  a  period  of  six  months.  Dealing  with  e 
Somme  offensive  it  tells  us  that — 

"The  Somme  offensive  has  begun  to  excite  displeasure  in  ,l" 
gland.     People  can  not  see  what  the  use  of  it  is,  for  the  fac  ' 
gradually  appreciated  that  the  tactics  adopted  are  not  caf 
lated  to  produce  a  transition  from  trench-warfare  to  open  n( " 
ing.     The  losses  of  men  are  already  unexpectedly  great,  an 
hole  of  stately  proportions  has  been  made  in  the  gigantic  sin. 
of   munitions.   .  .  .  England   is   compelled   to  go  on  with 
battle  in  order  to  keep  French  hope  alive." 


MOTION-STUDY   FOR   SURGEONS 


1 — | — >HE    SURGEON  who  used  to  be  considered  the  most 

skilled  and  accurate  of  all  hand- workers  in  the  world, 

-*■     has  now  so  far  fallen  behind  that   for  examples  of  the 

aost  efficient  work  of  the  hand  we  must  now  look  not  to  him, 

ut  to  the  industries.   His  activities,  his  tools,  his  surroundings — 

11  suffer  from  lack  of  standardization.     We  need  a  standard 

ospital,   with   tools  and   methods   based   on   scientific   study, 

liich  shall  serve  as  a  model  for  all  others.     These  are  the 

onclusions  of  Mr.   Frank  B.  Gilbreth,   the  apostle  of  modern 

motion-study"  as  the  prime  factor  of  efficiency.     They  are 

ated  in  a  paper  read  two  years  ago  before  the  Hospital  Section 

:  the  American  Medical  Association,  but  printed  for  the  first 

me  in  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Toronto). 

1   a   letter    to    The    Digest,    Mr.    Gilbreth    says    that    the 

iper  was  ."dismissed  after  having  been  read  by  the  editor  of 

l6  American    Medical   Association's   Journal,   for   the  reason 

at  he  frankly  contest  that  he  didn't  know  what  it  was  about." 

r.   Gilbreth   regards   its    appearance   now   as   evidence    that 

;ht  has  dawned  upon  the  profession;    and  he  instances  the 

Iiblication  of  an  editorial  in  this  same  issue,  commending  the 
e  of  the  motion-picture  in  surgical  instruction  as  "a  great 
vance  in  surgical  thought."  Mr.  Gilbreth's  attention  was 
st  directed  to  the  motion-stud}'  of  surgical  technic  by  the 
jjitement  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Taylor  that  the  surgeon  is  the  most 
eient  of  all  hand-workers.  This,  he  said,  did  not  accord 
th  his  own  ideas.     He  goes  on  in  substance: 

'After  visiting  some  of  our  most   prominent  hospitals,   we 
i  md  that  the  surgeons  could  learn  more  about  motion-study, 

Ie-study,  waste-elimination,  and  scientific  management  from 
industries  than  the  industries  could  learn  from  the  hospitals, 
then  and  there  decided  to  make  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
olutionize  the  present  methods  of  hospital  management,  and 
each  surgeons  our  methods  of  motion-study,  that  waste  in  the 
reference  of  skill  in  surgery  might  be  eliminated,  and  that  the 
t  methods  in  the  mechanical  trades  of  the  industries  might  be 
ilable  and  at  the  service  of  the  surgeon. 
We  have  since  studied  many  hospitals,  some  as  far  west  as 
ifornia,  as  far  north  as  Toronto  and  Montreal,  as  far  south 
South  Carolina,  as  far  east  as  Germany.     In  each  hospital, 
le  recording  existing  jmethods,  we  have  tried  to  create  interest 
-  he  subject  of  motion-study  and  intensive  methods  for  obtain- 
mental  and  manual  efficiency  in  teaching  and  practising 

!jery,  and  in  changing  the  management  so  that  the  methods 
lie  best  may  be  recognized,  standardized,  and  available  to  all. 
the  beginning    our    investigations    caused    much    laughter, 
we  might  have  been  completely  rousted  by  the  derision  and 
cism  encountered    if  we  had  not    had  measured    facts    to 
J'jle  us  instead  of  tradition,  personal  opinion,  and  'judgment' 
klgment '  being  too  often  the  mere  selection  that  comes  from 
a.iliarity  with  too  many  wrong  methods).     We  are  pleased 
u  >e  that  many  of  the  doctors  whom  we  interviewed  are  now 
3-1914)  members  of  committees  on  hospital  efficiency,  who 
recommending  the  beginning  of  actual  campaigns   to   do 
which  some  three  years  previously  was  considered  a  joke, 
i  in  some  cases  an  impertinence. 

0  studying  these  many  hospitals  we  find  the  conditions. 
s|  rule,  much  worse  from  a  managerial  standpoint  than  in  the 
•u  age  factory,  and  some  hospitals  are  so  bad  that  they  should 
»    tually  closed  immediately. 

"he  standardization  of  hospitals  is  now  gradually  being 
nuzed  as  desirable  and  necessary.  Such  standardization 
be  based  on  measurement,  which,  so  far  as  the  manual 
'sses  of  the  surgical  clinic  are  concerned,  consists  mainlv 
otion-study. 

he  tools  of  the  surgeon  have  not  been  standardized  in  any 
actory  way.  Any  mnemonic  classification  made  of  the 
of  a  hospital  shows  that  the  tool  situation  is  positively 
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pathetic  and  ridiculous,  this  present  state  being  the  outcome  of 
the  incentive  which  ever  exists  to  design  special  tools.  This 
condition  can  be  realized  only  by  subjecting  the  present  tools 
to  the  tests  of  motion-study. 

"Great  practise  with  comparatively  few  tools  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  most  efficient  use  of  tools.  How  does  this  compare 
with  the  custom  universally  present  in  surgery  to-day?  The 
average  doctor  usually  considers  that  the  possession  of  specially 
designed  tools  is  a  desirable  asset.  The  constant  incentive  under 
present  conditions  in  surgery  is  to  design  more  tools,  since  the 
designer  receives  credit  from  the  public,  and  sometimes  also 
from  his  coworkers,  and  occasionally  has  the  honor  of  having 
the  new  tools  named  for  him.  Naturally,  the  greater  the 
number  of  stools,  the  less  must  be  the  practise  with  each;  the 
smaller  becomes  the  chance  of  having  a  standard  tool  which  is 
used  by  all.  The  general  tools  of  the  hospital  are  by  no  means 
as  carefully  selected  as  are  those  of  the  trades  and  factories. 
There  should  be  one  central,  specially  equipped  laboratory  for 
measuring,  testing,  and  comparing  all  new  designs  with  existing 
standards." 

But  standardization  of  tools  alone  is  not  sufficient;  equip- 
ment and  surroundings  must  be  subject  to  the  same  process. 
The  laws  of  sequence  of  operations  and  arrangement  of  material 
apply  to  the  motions  of  surgery  just  the  same  as  to  all  other 
work.  To  those  who  say  that  other  things  are  more  important 
in  surgerj'  Mr.  Gilbreth  replies  that  motion-study  standardization 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  other  processes  of  the  surgeon  or 
his  clinic.  He  asserts  that  even  in  the  present  early  stage  of 
progress  he  can  show  the  surgeon  how  to  save  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  time  that  the  patient  is  under  ether  in  the  average 
operation,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  more  time  to  do  his 
work  and  with  less  distraction.  In  no  way,  he  says,  does  the 
increased  efficiency  due  to  motion-study  "speed  up"  the  surgeon, 
nor  give  him  more  to  think  about  at  critical  times.  On  the 
contrary,  standardization  will  enable  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistants  and  attendants  to  keep  their  eyes  much  longer  on 
the  focuses  of  attention.     He  asserts: 

"A  Manual  Research  and  Standards  Laboratory  that  would 
act  as  the  central  measuring-station  for  analyzing  and  synthesiz- 
ing present  methods  for  acceptance  as  standards,  and  furnish 
definite  methods  of  measurement  for  discovering  better  stand- 
ards than  exist  anywhere,  either  as  a  whole  or  as  elements,  would 
cause  progress  in  the  surgical  clinic  unbelievable  to-day." 

Units  by  which  efficiency  may  be  estimated  in  hospitals  have 
been  much  discust.  The  so-called  '"cost  per  patient"  has  been 
widely  used.  This  Mr.  Gilbreth  regards  as  not  fundamental. 
The  proper  unit  is  to  be  obtained  by  watching  and  measuring 
the  motions  of  the  surgeon  himself.     Says  Mr.  Gilbreth: 

"How  do  we  determine  these  motions  and  subject  them  to 
measurement '.'  First,  by  analyzing  activity  into  its  various 
functions.  In  this  manner  the  work  of  the  surgeon  can  be 
divided  among  the  superskilled.  and  it  can  be  determined 
exactly  whose  motions  are  to  be  studied,  and  which  of  his  motions 
are  to  be  measured. 

"Having  determined  and  tested  the  elementary  motions,  the 
next  step  in  standardizing  the  methods  of  work  is  to  select  and 
combine  these  motions  into  standard  cycles  and  these  cycles 
into  standard  methods 

"Having  determined  exactly  what  work  is  necessary  the 
elements  may  be  combined  to  show  how  this  work  may  be  done 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.     The  result  is  the  standard. 

"One  hindrance  to  rapid  progress  in  standardizing  work  in  the 
industries  has  been  the  occasional  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
aim  of  such  measurement,  and  the  consequent  dislike  in  some 
instances,  if  not  more  active  resentment,  to  having  activity 
accuratelv  measured.     There  is  absolutelv  no  excuse  for  the 
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surgeon  who  rejoices  in  a  general  and  special  education,  which 
is  broader  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  profession  in  the 
world,  not  understanding  exactly  what  the  science  of  manage- 
ment is  attempting  to  do,  and  not  stepping  forward  to  lead 
the  way  in  this  great  achievement  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  results  of  so  doing  will  be  a  great  help  to  science 
and  a  benefit  to  the  entire  world.  It  will  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  one  standard  hospital  with  standard  practise, 
and  the  dissemination  of  standards,  which  is  not  to-day  possible; 
it  will  mean  a  race  of  superskilled,  each  one  trained  with  the 
best  methods  first,  and  ready  to  teach  the  work  efficiently  to 
others  who  are  fitted  for  it;    it  will  mean  cooperation  which  is 
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MOTHER   NATURE   ON   THE   WIRE 
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O  ONE,  probably,  has  forgotten  the  early  failures  of  the 
Marconi  Company  in  trying  to  get  wireless  messages 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  seemed  likely  at  one  time 
that  transatlantic  wireless  service,  on  a  steady  commercial 
basis,  would  prove  to  be  an  impossibility.  Such  service  has 
now  become  an  every-day  affair;  but  we  learn  from  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  August  5)  that  wire- 
less-operators still  have  their  bad  days.     One  great  problem  of 

long-distance    wireless   still 
remains  to  be  solved — the 
interference  of  the  "atmos- 
phere"   with    transmission. 
This  seems  to  be  caused  hy 
"stray  waves,"  due  to  natu- 
ral causes.    In  other  words, 
Nature  is   always  "on  the 
wire" — for  there  are  plenty 
of  wires  in  "wireless"  when 
the  operator  tries  to  talk. 
Her   conversation  may  be 
limited   to  negligible  mur- 
murs, but  sometimes  it  is 
so    loud    that    the    merely 
human    talk    is   absolutely 
smothered,  the  telegraph  ii 
out    of    commission.     Th. 
operator   has    to    lock  th 
door  and  go  home  to  wai 
until  the  great  nature-force 
have    finished    what    the 


Courtesy  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York. 

A  NEW  WEAPON  AGAINST  FOREST-FIRES. 
This  Art-fighting  device  is  in  use  on  the  Transcontinental  Railway  of  Canada 


have  to  say.     Says  the  ed, 
torial  writer: 


based  upon  a  knowledge  of  what  should  be  done,  how  it  should 
be  done,  and  who  can  best  demonstrate  and  teach  it;  it  will 
mean  the  elimination  of  waste  so  enormous  that  no  other  waste 
in  the  world  equals  it;  finally,  it  will  mean  the  conservation 
and  increase  in  the  output  of  happiness  minutes — the  ultimate 
unit  in  which  the  work  of  the  surgeons  is  measured." 


A  FIRE-FIGHTING  TRAIN— The  Transcontinental  Railway 
of  Canada  is  going  to  fight  its  own  fires  in  the  future,  we  are 
informed  by  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  August).  This,  he  thinks,  is  saying  a  great  deal,  since 
every  other  railroad  in  this  country  and  Canada  depends  on 
city  firemen  when  railroad  property  catches  fire,  and  when 
these  are  not  handy,  it  allows  its  property  to  burn  up,  helpless 
to  save  it  because  of  lack  of  equipment*     He  goes  on: 

"When  fires  had  destroyed  valuable  timber-lines  along  its 
right  of  way  and  threatened  to  wipe  out  whole  counties  if 
something  was  not  done  to  find  an  efficient  means  to  combat 
it,  the  Transcontinental  Railway  placed  an  order  with  the 
Canadian  Government  Railways'  Shop  at  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick,  for  a  fire-fighting  apparatus.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  large  water-tank  of  more  than  ten  thousand  gallons 
capacity,  mounted  on  a  flat  car.  A  steam-driven  duplex  fire- 
pump,  which  has  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  gallons  a  minute, 
is  mounted  on  the  tank.  The  steam  supply  for  operating  the 
pump  is  taken  from  the  car-heater  of  the  locomotive  to  which 
the  car  may  be  attached,  and,  by  setting  the  car-heater  regulator 
of  the  locomotive  at  a  pressure  of  120  pounds  per  square 
inch,  a  water-pressure  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  is  ob- 
tained at  the  nozle-tip.  Before  the  apparatus  was  sent  to  the 
TranscontijKtii.il  K.iilway  the  device  was  tested  and  found  to 
be  capable  of  throwing  two  one-inch  streams  of  water  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  feet  to  either  side  of  the  track.  This  will 
•  aable  the  fire-fighting  railroad  company  to  extinguish  all  fins 
which  occur  within  ils  right  of  way." 


"On  June  27,  and  agai 
on  July  25,  the    wire-teli 
graph  companies  which  co 
lect  messages  for  transmission  to   Germany  via  the  powerf 
wireless-stations  at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  and  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  refuse 
to  accept  additional  dispatches  for  those  radio-routes.     In  eax 
case  it  was  stated  that  messages  had  accumulated  faster  th; 
they  could  be  sent  out,  and,  in  the  earlier  instance,  the  reasi 
for  this  was  said  to  be  due  not  to  an  abnormally  rapid  rate  of  1 
ing  messages,  but  to  a  decrease  in  the  possible  rate  of  transur 
sion.     The  slower  net  speed  of  sending  was  the  result  of  mao 
enforced  repetitions,  and    the   repetitions   were   occasioned 
atmospheric  disturbances. 

"This  matter  of  atmospheric  interference  with  the  transm 
sion  of  messages  is  the  only  great  problem  of  long-distar 
radio-telegraphy  which  remains  unsolved  to-day.  The  earl 
difficulties,  such  as  securing  reliable  and  efficient  generatii 
plants  for  transmitting  stations  and  devising  sensitive,  yet  i 
pendable  and  selective,  receiving  apparatus,  have  been  sohi 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  satisfaction  of  engineers  work: 
in  the  field.  But  discrimination  between  signal-waves,  whi 
it  is  desired  to  have  recorded  at  the  receiving  station,  j> 
stray,  or  parasitic,  waves  due  to  natural  electrical  disturbans 
whose  effects  must  be  supprest,  has  not  been  entirely  successfu 

"It  is  true  that  radio-telegraphers  to-day  are  able  to  sigj 
far  greater  distances  without  severe  interference  from  '  stal , 
as  the  natural  disturbance  is  often  called,  than  in  previ  s 
years.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  using  larger-powered  tr;>- 
mitters,  but  mainly  depends  upon  the  development  of  sev" 
effective  atmospheric-reducing  methods 

"The  difficulty  of  'static'  elimination  resides  in  the  simila  y 
of  the  effects  produced  on  a  receiver  by  the  desired  and  by  ie 
parasitic  waves.  Each  is  an  electromagnetic  disturbance 
the  ether,  and  each  sets  up  a  radio-frequency  current  in  an^ 
cciving  aerial  upon  which  it,  strikes.  The  order  of  the  frequ<  > 
and  (in  spark  telegraphy)  of  the  damping  or  amplitude  dW 
is  the  same  in  both.  The  intensity  of  the  interfering  cur™ 
may  be  thousands  of  times  greater  than  that  of  the  de^ 
signal,  and  manifestly  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  a  constant  resp he 
to  the  weaker  wave.  i 

"It  is  fortunate  that  the  stray  waves  occur  irregularly," 
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ItASED  ON   VACUITY:    EFFECTS   OF   STREET-SUBSIDENCE   IN    SCKANTON,   PA.,   A   CITY  BUILT   ABOVE   A   COAL-MINE. 


tit,  as  a  result,  they  produce  the  scratchy,  hissing  sounds 
c  racteristic  of  irregular  disturbances.     By  emitting  the  signal 
v  vres  in  regular,  well-timed  groups,  it   is   possible   to  secure 
rs<>  signals  as  clear,  musical  tones  at  the  receiver,  thus  a 
taction,  in  sound  can  be  made  by  the  receiving  operator. 
en  this  musical  signal  response  is  combined  with  the  trans- 
ion    of    sustained    or    continuously    generated    streams    of 
wjres,  the  selection  is  further  facilitated.     By  this  latter  plan 
til  harmful -effects  have  been  so  far  reduced  that  it  is  now 
rely  feasible  to  signal  over  the  4,000  miles  between  New 
k  and  Germany  at  all  times,  except  under  the  conditions 
orst  disturbances." 


VACUITY   AS   A   BASIS 

Iltf  BUILDING   SOME    CITIES   in   the  coal  regions  the 
<  celebrated  recipe  for  making  crullers  seems  to  have  been 
followed:    "Take  a  hole,  and   put    some  cake  around  it." 
Ins  case  a  system  of  holes  has  been   selected  and  build- 
have  been  erected  thereon.     Only  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
have  often  been  made,  or  at  any  rate  amplified  and  com- 
ted,  after  the  city  began.     Such  a  town,  according  to  En- 
ring  News  (New  York,  August  10)  is  the  enterprising  Penn- 
mia  city  of  Scranton,  which,  we  are  told  by  that  paper, 
sents  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  large  and  prosperous  city 
on  land  that  is  steadily  being  undermined."     Every  once 
while,  it  says,  the  people  are  reminded  of  this  fact  in  a 
ml  way,  such  as  by  having  a  few  buildings  collapse  or  get 
'  bar  the  point  of  collapse  "as  to  be  left  standing  only  by 
Xjrace  of  the  Almighty";    or  by  having  humps  and  hollows 
a  Coney  Island  scenic  railway"  develop  overnight  in  some 
'  public  streets.     The  writer  goes  on : 

he  astonishing  things  are  that  there  has  been  almost  no 
>l  life  and  that  people  are  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
present  danger  of  death  and  injury  from  falling  buildings, 
tar,  school  buildings,  an  armory,  and  other  structures  in 
many  people  congregate  have  all  but  collapsed,  and  yet 
lIM>y  chance  those  things  have  occurred  at  such  times  or 
*  a  way  as  to  have  entailed  no  loss  of  life. 
»at  rights  have  the  public,  if  the  coal  operators  own  the 
wite  that  underlies  the  city?     That  question  has  not  been 
11  'only  answered  by  the  courts  or  by  other  public  authori- 
oo  desperate  have  the  householders  in  sections  of  the  city 
j*o  ie  that  anarchism — closing  of  some  of  the  mines  by  mob 
red   S     ™(cl  at  if  tlie  courts  continue  to  refuse  some  kind  of 
ri.rl  W'  i-T       elaim  is  made  that  not  even  tne  constitutional 
to  life  and  limb  is  respected. 


Th 
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"Many  coal  operators  have  undoubtedly  shown  an  arrogance 
and  a  disregard  for  the  public  welfare  that  are  fortunately 
becoming  less  common  with  'captains  of  industry'  than  formerly. 
In  most  instances  their  legal  right  to  the  coal  is  unquestioned, 
but  not  always.  They  have  sometimes  been  guilty  of  surrepti- 
tiously removing  coal  from  under  lands  to  which  they  had  no 
right.  They  have  browbeaten  lot-owners  into  disposing  of  their 
mineral  rights  for  absurdly  low  sums,  and  they  have  asked  huge 
sums  of  property-owners  who  tried  to  purchase  the  coal  in 
place  to  protect  surface  improvements.  They  have  contended 
that  lot-owners  who  waived  their  right  to  the  coal  have  no 
recourse,  that  any  surface  improvements  are  made  at  the  lot- 
owner's  risk,  and  that  they,  the  operators,  have  the  legal  right 
to  destroy  all  value  in  such  property. 

"The  courts  have  upheld  this  contention  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  'he  who  builds  a  house  over  a  volcano  must  take  the 
consequences.'  Without  questioning  the  legal  precedent  for 
such  a  ruling,  the  injustice  of  it  is  obvious.  People  have  bought 
and  paid  large  sums  for  lots  that  are  valueless  without  the 
right  to  build  on  them  and  valueless  if  buildings  on  them  are 
made  uninhabitable.  In  plain  words,  the  coal  operators  or  les- 
sors have  sold  something  that  they  have  reserved  the  right  sub- 
sequently to  destroy  without  compensation  to  the  purchaser. 
Specific  instances  of  injustice  and  the  distressing  results  to 
small  property-owners  are  numerous.  Many  a  laboring  man 
has  had  his  life's  savings  practically  annihilated." 

So  much  for  the  law.  The  problems  from  a  humanistic  point 
of  view  are  equally  pressing  and  complex.  From  an  enginooriiur 
point  of  view  they  are  interesting  and  unusual,  but  not  difficult. 
Subsidences  like  those  illustrated  show  curious  failures  of  struc- 
tures and  still  more  curious  instances  where  they  do  not  fail. 
Changes  in  street-grades  are  often  radical,  and  ultimately  will 
mean  reconstruction.  There  is  often  lateral  movement  enough 
to  cause  strange  shifts  in  property-lines.     We  read  further: 

"Left  alone,  the  whole  area  would  eventually  readjust  itself 
to  new  elevations  and  contours,  but  obviously  the  value  of 
surface  improvements  and  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  will  not 
permit  waiting  for  nature  to  take  its  course.  It  is  no  difficult 
engineering  task  to  fill  the  old  works  or  to  replace  the  columns 
of  coal  with  columns  of  masonry,  but  it  is  an  expensive  task. 
and  many  of  the  old  workings  would  have  to  be  reopened  to 
make  the  work  accessible.  No  one  appears  ready  to  assume  the 
burden  of  expense  for  this  undertaking. 

"A  little  refilling  has  been  done,  sonic  by  certain  mine  oper- 
ators and  some  by  the  city,  which  in  1914  established  a  Mine 
Cave  Bureau.  Not  until  that  time  was  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  know  how  the  mine  operators  were  conducting  their  work, 
for  they  have  been  very  careful  to  prevent  outsiders  from  view- 
ing underground   conditions.      Of  course,    the  first    thins   to   be 
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done  is  what  the  Mine  Cave  Bureau  is  aiming  to  accomplish — 
namely,  obtain  an  accurate  survey  of  underground  conditions. 
After  that  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  the  operators  to  avoid 
responsibility. 

"In  the  past  it  was  customary  to  entangle  matters  as  much 
as  possible  by  a  complication  of  leases  and  operating  com- 
panies, so  that  in  the  case  of  a  mine  where  several  thousand 
tons  of  coal  have  been  taken  from  under  a  public  highway  it 
may  very  likely  be  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  mine  operators 
responsible. 

"Whatever  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  responsibility  is, 
probably  the  anthracite  consumers  will  ultimately  foot  the  bill. 
The  most  popular  proposal  in  Scranton  is  to  put  a  tax  on  every 
ton  of  coal  mined,  the  proceeds  to  go  toward  protection  of  the 
surface.  Whether  such  a  tax  is  established  by  law  or  the 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  mine  operators,  the  result  in  the, 
price  of  anthracite  to  the  consumer  will  be  practically  the  same." 


EGYPTIAN  CULTURE   IN   EARLY  AMERICA 

THAT  THE  PRE-COLUMBIAN  CIVILIZATION  of 
the  Ameriaas  came  from  Egypt,  whence  it  set  out  about 
900  b.c.  in  a  great  "cultural  migration"  that  left  its 
influences  also  in  India,  China,  and  Polynesia,  is  the  contention 
of  G.  Elliot  Smith,  who  sets  forth  his  views  in  a  communication  to 


Courtesy  of  "Science,"  New  York. 

ROUTES   OP  EGYPTIAN   CULTURAL   IXFLIEXCE,  ON   MR.  SMITH'S   THEORY 


Science  (New  York,  August  11).  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the 
theory  of  a  prehistoric  spread  of  customs  and  beliefs  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New  was  quite  common  among  ethnologists. 
Lately,  however,  this  has  been  succeeded  by  doubt,  and  by  an 
idea  that  similar  needs  and  circumstances  in  different  regions 
may  well  lead  isolated  groups  of  men  to  work  out  systems  of 
civilization  of  the  same  type.  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  however,  that 
the  similarities  are  so  great  and  involve  so  many  complicated 
elements  that  the  chances  are  infinite  against  their  occurrence 
independently.     He  writes: 


"But  why  should  the  people  of  America  and  Egypt  who  built 
megalithic  monuments  build  them  in  accordance  with  very 
definite  plans  compounded  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Indian,  and 
East  Asiatic  models?  And  why  should  the  same  people  who 
did  so  also  have  their  wives'  chins  tattooed,  their  sons  circum- 
cised, then  dead  mummified?  Or  why  should  it  be  the  same 
people  who  worshiped  the  sun  and  adopted  the  curiously  artificial 
winged-sun-and-serpent  symbolism,  who  practised  terraced  irriga- 
tion in  precisely  the  same  way,  who  made  idols  and  held  similar 
beliefs  regarding  them,  who  had  identical  stories  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  dead  in  the  underworld? 

"If  any  theory  of  evolution  of  customs  and  beliefs  is  adequate 
to  explain  the  independent  origin  of  each  item  in  the  extensive 
repertoire,  either  of  the  New  Empire  Egyptian  or  the  Pre- 
Columbian  American  civilization  (which  I  deny),  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that  the  fortuitous  combination  of  hundreds  of 
utterly  incongruous  and  fantastic  elements  could  possibly  have 
happened  twice.  It  is  idle  to  deny  the  completeness  of  the 
demonstration  which  the  existence  of  such  a  civilization  jd 
America  supplies  of  the  fact  that  it  was  derived  from  the  latf. 
New  Empire  Egyptian  civilization,  modified  by  Ethiopian 
Mediterranean,  West  Asiatic,  Indian,  Indonesian,  East  Asiatic- 

and  Polynesian  influences 

"All  that  I  claim,  then,  is  that  the  influence  of  Egypt  wa 
handed  on  from  place  to  place;  that  the  links  which  all  ethnolo 
gists  recognize  as  genuine  bonds  of  union  can  with  equal  cer 
tainty  be  joined  up  into  a  cultural  chain  uniting  Egypt  t 

America. 

"In  almost  every  one  of  the  foca 
points  along  this  great  migration-rout 
the  folk-lore  of  to-day  has  preserve 
legends  of  the  culture-heroes  who  ir 
troduced  some  one  or  other  of  th 
elements   of    this    peculiarly    distineth 

civilization 

"At  every   spot  where  they   touche 
and   tarried,   whether   on    the  coasts  < 
Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  tl 
continent    of  America,  the   new  cultu 
took  root  and  flourished  in  its  own  di 
tinctive  manner,  as  it  was  subjected 
the  influence  of  the  aborigines  or  to  tii 
of  later  comers  of  other  ideas  and  trac 
tions;    and   each   place  became  a  fre 
focus   from    which    the    new    knowled 
continued  to  radiate  for  long  ages  aft 
the  primary  inoculation. 

"The  first  great  cultural  wave  (ort 
series  of  waves  of  which  it  was  compose 
continued  to  flow   for  several  centuri 
It   must    have    begun    some   time  af 
900  b.c,  because  the  initial  equipment 
the  great  wanderers  included  practises  which  were  not  invent 
in  Egypt  until  that  time.     The  last  of  the  series  of  ripples  in  t 
great  wave  set  out  from  India  just  after  the  practise  of  erec- 
tion made  its  appearance  there,  for  at  the  end  of  the  ser; 
the  custom  of  incinerating  the  dead  made   its  appearance  i 
Indonesia,  Polynesia,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere." 


"The  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  great  migration  of  culture  is 
provided  not  merely  by  the  identical  geographical  distribution 
of  a  very  extensive  series  of  curiously  distinctive,  and  often 
utterly  bizarre,  customs  and  beliefs,  the  precise  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  which  are  known  in  their  parent  countries, 
but  by  the  fact  that  these  strange  ingredients  are  compounded  in 
a  definite  and  highly  complex  manner  to  form  an  artificial  cultural 
structure,  which  no  theory  of  independent  evolution  can  possibly 
explain,  because  chance  played  so  large  a  part  in  building  it  up 
in  its  original  home. 

"For  instance,  it  is  quite  conceivable  (tho  I  believe  utterly 
opposed  to  the  evidence  at  our  disposal)  that  different  people 
might,  independently  the  one  of  the  other,  have  invented  fix- 
practises  of  mummification,  building  megalithic  monuments, 
•  ircumcision,  tattooing,  and  terraced  irrigation;  evolved  the 
-lories  of  the  petrification  of  human  beings,  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  the  dead  in  the  underworld,  and  the  divine  origin  of 
Kings;  and  adopted  sun-worship. 


SHALL  WE  WEAR  NETTLES?— The  utilization  of  net  - 
fiber  for  textiles  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Oswald  Richter,  profeff 
of  botany  at  the  University  for  Agriculture  in  Vienna,  \(D 
prophesies  that  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  Austria  will  »a 
become  independent  of  foreign  cotton.  Says  The  Scun< 
American  Supplement  (New  York,  August  5): 

"The   authorities  have  decided  to  organize  and  to  prep* 
for  the  use  of  the  new  material.     In  the  spring  nettles  will* 
planted   and  cultivated  in  the  entire  monarchy,  and  after  >< 
harvest  in  the  fall  the  cultivation  of  the  nettle  will  begin  on  te 
most  extensive  lines.     In  this  only  such  soil  will  be  cultival, 
mostly  along  rivers,  as  is  not  fit  for  other  use.     In  his  eff'" 
to  separate  the  fiber  of  the  nettle,  Professor  Richter  used  J 
monia  with  success,  but  the  high  cost  of  this  method  mad'1 
appear    commercially    unprofitable.     Further    experiments^ 
Professor  Richter  stated  in  a  recent  lecture)  have  proved  »J 
the  fibers  may  be  separated  with  water.     Ho  has  also  simpl 1( 
the  process  of  separation.     For  this  reason  he  believes  thatWj 
cultivation  of  nettles  will  be  found  profitable  even  in  thnot 
peace.     During  the  lecture  Professor  Richter  exhibited  art 
made  from  the  nettle-fiber.     He   first  showed  the  simple  f'r 
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which  had  the  appearance  of  hemp,  and  then  the  thread  on 
large  spools  which  seemed  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  cotton- 
thread.  A  ball  of  cotton-yarn  next  attracted  attention,  and 
inally  a  pair  of  socks,  knitted  from  this  cotton,  which  were 
lazzling  white  and  of  fine  texture.  Cord  looking  like  the  ordi- 
nary coarse  cord  was  also  shown,  as  was  'cotton-batting,'  which 
vould  be  useful  for  dressing  wounds.  Because  of  its  great 
•eceptivity  of  certain  elements  it  is  adapted  for  the  mantles  of 
\  he  Welsbach  lights.  Furthermore,  it  absorbs  many  colors  and 
lan,  therefore,  be  dyed  well.  Finally,  it  can  easily  be  made 
vater-proof."  

A   PARLOR-CAR   FOR   FISH 

THE  ICHTHYOLOGICAL  WARDS  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  to  travel  in  regal  comfort  hereafter, 
the  latest  model  of  "fish-car"  for  the  United  States  De- 
artment  of  Commerce  being  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  for 
oeping  its  finny  passengers  alive  and  happy.  This  trans- 
lation phase  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
isheries  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  we  are  told  in 
i  article  contributed  to  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago,  August 
Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
at  the  Bureau's  special  cars  made  140,544  miles  of  travel 
st  year  in  addition  to  perhaps  three  times  this  amount  by 
ssongers  in  charge  of  smaller  quantities  of  fish.  Says  the 
iter  of  the  article: 


The  car  complete  weighs  130,500  pounds  empty,  and  with  a 
!1  load  will  weigh  about  180,000  pounds.  It  is  00  feet  3^  inch 
length  over  the  body-plates.  It  is  equipped  with  six-wheel 
lcks,  having  5^  by  10-inch  journals,  which  will  give  the  bear- 
js  a  long  life  and  prevent  journal  troubles.  In  the  construc- 
n  of  the  car  the  rules  of  the  postal  department  were  followed 
d  the  main  members  are  of  built-up  construction  so  as  to 

■ilitate  repairs 

'The  inside  of  the  car  is  divided  as  follows:    In  one  end  there 

an  office  fitted  with  berth  and  convertible  sofa-bed,  suitable 

set,  typewriter-desk  with  machine,  air-  and  steam-gages  and 

icr  instruments  for  the  information  of  the  man  in  charge  of 

i  car.      Next  adjoining  are  a  pressure-tank  for  water    (GOO 

dlons  at  8  pounds  pressure)  and  an  ice-box   of  3,000  pounds 

<j>acity.     In  the  center  of  the  car  are  two  fish-tanks,  29  feet 

'<jiches  long.     Into  these  are  placed  the  cans  in  which  the  fish 

<, spawn  are  kept;  air- and  water-pipes  are  run  overhead,  from 

nil  hose  connections  can  be  made  to  renew  the  water  and 

gen.     In  the  center  of  the  car  the  aisle  is  widened,  and  here 

\lu>re  the  crew  eats;   a  collapsible  dining-table  being  placed 

temporarily  for  meals.     Above  the  windows  in  the  body 

1  li^  car  are  placed  four  Pullman  berths  and  eight  lockers  for 

■  Tew. 

|  An  ample  toilet-room  is  provided  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 

'   from  the  office.     Adjoining  this  is  the  boiler-room  in  which 

laced  a  30-foot  tubular  boiler,  carrying  85  pounds  pressure. 

"}s  furnishes  steam  to  water-  and  air-pumps  as  well  as  heat 

f<ithe  car  when  it  is  detached  from  the  train.     The  car  has 

1|  regular  train-pipe  equipment  with  hose-connection  for  use 

wjn  coupled  in  trains  or  standing  in  stations.     From  the  boiler 

a  network  of  pipe  to  all  parts  of  the  car,  and  so  coupled 

1   s  to  give  independent  service  if  any  part  should  break.     The 

■i(K)-gallon  water-tanks  underneath  the  car  are  connected  to 

w  pampas  well  as  the  150-gallon  water-tank  in  the  boiler-room. 

boiler-room  and   kitchen  have  one  combination   coal-tank 


W  i'-ton  capacity, 
pish  are  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  every  State 
1  to  Union,  some  10,000  individual  applications  being  filled 
;  'illy  in  addition  to  the  large  public  plants  of  the  so-called 
"lorcial  species." 


ga 

ta 


its 

ti, 


lely  by  reason  of  these  operations,  we  are  told,  and  of  similar 
-ities  on  the  part  of  the  individual  States,  the  supply  of 
*•  and  food-fishes  in  streams  and  small  lakes  is  being  main- 
•d  and  increased,  the  whitefish  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  holding 


^wn,  the  shad  in  certain  waters  is  being  saved  from  extinc- 
and  the  effects  of  exhaustive  fisheries  for  the  Pacific  salmon 
"  certain  marine  fishes  are  being  offset.     The  writer  says,  in 
00  usion: 


«-S  a  result  of  transplanting,  the  Atlantic  shad  and  striped 


bass  are  abundant  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  former  are  being 
shipped  back  in  large  numbers  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  East . 
Certain  depleted  salmon  rivers  of  Maine  recently  have  been 
planted  with  humpback  salmon  from  ttie  Pacific  coast,  and  small 
runs  of  breeding  fish  already  have  appeared  in  several  of  these 
streams."  

WELLS   THAT  OBEY    THE   SEA 

THAT  THE  WATER  in  many  deep  wells  near  the  coast 
rises  and  falls  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
we  are  told  in  a  recent  press-bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  (Washington,  August  21).  Says  this 
publication: 

"In  their  investigation  of  the  underground- water  resources 
of  the  coastal  plain  of  Virginia  the  geologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  have  collected  data  relating  to  the 


Courtesy  of  "The  Railway  Review."  Chicago. 

THE   FISHES-  PARLOR-CAR. 

many  hundreds  of  artesian  wells  that  yield  excellent  waters  in 
large  areas  of  the  coastal  region.  Particular  note  has  been  made 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply  afforded  by  wells  that 
give  flows  at  the  surface.  The  water  of  most  of  these  wells  is 
admirably  adapted  to  household  uses,  tho  that  of  some  of  them 
contains  enough  mineral  salts  in  solution  to  make  trouble  in 
boilers  used  for  steam  production.  The  variation  in  flow  ex- 
hibited by  these  wells  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  of 
pecidiar  interest,  the  flow  being  notably  greater  at  the  flood- 
than  at  the  ebb-tide.  It  is  the  general  opinion  among  well- 
drillers  that  practically  all  flowing  wells  near  tidal  rivers  or 
inlets  from  open  bays  do  feel  the  distant  sea.  but  some  of 
them  so  slightly  that  the  variation  in  How  is  not  notice- 
able. The  geologist  in  charge  of  the  ground-water  investi- 
gations in  Virginia  states  that  changes  in  water-level  in  wells, 
due  to  fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the  surface  of  some 
neighboring  body  of  water,  have  been  observed  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  customary  to  explain  these  changes  by  supposing 
a  direct  connection  between  the  river,  lake,  or  bay:  but  in  many 
places,  as  in  eastern  Virginia,  such  connection  is  clearly  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  depth  of  the  wells  and  the  nature  of  the 
intervening  beds,  some  of  them  dense,  lough  marls  and  clays. 
These  beds,  however,  tho  they  do  not  transmit  water,  never- 
theless contain  it.  and  as  water  is  practically  incompressible, 
any  variation  of  level  on  the  river  or  bay  is  transmitted  to  the 
well  through  the  water-filled  gravels,  sands,  clays,  and  marls. 
When  a  porous  bed  is  tapped  by  a  well  the  water  rises  to  the 
point  of  equilibrium  and  fluctuates  as  the  band  of  the  ocean 
varies  its  pressure  on  the  beds  that  confine  the  artesian  flow ." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 
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A   SARGENT  YEAR 


THE  YEAR  1916  will,  in  art,  rank  as  a  Sargent  year, 
says  the  London  Times,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  two  continents  is  turned  on  them.  Boston 
has  held  a  loan  exhibition  of  Sargent  paintings,  and  London 
has,  through  the  generosity  of  givers,  secured  a  permanent  pub- 


From  a  painting  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.    Copyrighted  by  Asher  Wertheimer. 

SENSATION  OF  THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  1901. 

This  canvas,  by  Sargent,  representing  the  daughters  of  Asher  Wertheimer,  is 
one  of  the  gift  of  nine  of  the  American  artist's  work — Wertheimer  family  por- 
traits— recently  deeded  by  the  Bond-Street  connoisseur  to  the  British  nation. 


lie  representation  of  some  of  his  most  important  works.  Lord 
Ribblesdale  has  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  the  well- 
known  whole-length  of  himself,  and  Mrs.  Bywater  has  given  the 
portrait  of  her  late  husband,  Prof.  Ingram  Bywater.  But  Mr. 
Asher  Wertheimer,  the  well-known  Bond-Street  dealer  in  an- 
tiques,  outdoes  everybody  by  arranging  that  the  British  nation 
shall  eventually  receive  his  entire  collection  of  family  portraits 
to  the  number  of  nine,  all  painted  by  the  distinguished  American. 
Mr.  Sargent's  pictures  are  valued  highly  in  these  latter  days; 
for,  whatever  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  patriotism,  it  remains 


that  $50,000  was  offered  at  the  great  London  Red-Cross  sal 
for  the  privilege  of  being  painted  by  him.     Much  exultation  i 
exprest  by  the  English  writers  on  art  over  Mr.  Wertheimer's  mag 
nificent  bequest.     "One  thinks  of  the  Medici  portraits  in  th 
Uffizi  at  Florence,"  says  the  Times  critic,  "of  the  Tradescat 
family  portraits  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  0) 
ford,  but  neither  these  nor  others  that  might  1 
mentioned  are  comparable  with  the  Werthein* 
Sargents."     "  Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer  is  making 
very  noble  gift  to  the  nation,"  says  "J.  B.,"  in  tl 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  as  the  pictures  rema 
with  the  present   owners  while  Mr.  Wertheim 
and  his  wife  live,  he  adds  the  pious  wish,  "May 
be  many  years   before    the    nation   receives  it 
The  writer  continues  by  way  of  appraisal: 

"The  news  of  this  munificent  bequest,  which 
almost  without  precedent  in  our  day,  will  aroi 
the    gratitude  of    all   art-lovers.      Mr.    Sargen 
mural   decorations,  which,    I   believe,  he  him? 
considers  his  best  work,  are  in  Boston  and  Phi 
delphia,  but  by  Mr.  Wertheimer's  act   Englai 
where  the  great  American  has  lived  so  long  a 
painted  the  bulk  of  his  work,  will  be  enriched 
this  unique  collection  in  the   department  of 
art  that  the  world  believes  to  be  most  surely  ■ 
drest  to  posterity.     There  is  no  other  painter  i 
the  world  of  Mr.  Sargent's  caliber,  and  Mr.  W<- 
heimer's  generosity  means  that  he  will  be  rer- 
sented  by  the  best  examples  of  his  portraitures 
all  its  phases.     We  have  in  the  portrait  of  Li 
Ribblesdale  in  hunting  costume,  which  Lord  P  - 
blesdale    presented    this    year    to    the   nation  a 
costume-portrait  of  the  ancestral  picturesque  k  1, 
and  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  L  j 
Macbeth  an  example  of  imaginative  and  rhetor  i! 
portraiture  that  stands  by  itself  among  his  wo . 
"The  nine  Wertheimer  portraits  represent  ie 
most  intimate  and  brilliant  form  of  his  portif- 
painting.     They  show  his  art  in  eighteen  yeai)f 
its   development   and  in  a  surprizingly  rich  J 
varied  series  of  pictures.     The  Wertheime.*  > 
traits  are  very  well  known,  most  of  them  ha  ig 
been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  it 
past  fifteen  years.     Mr.  Wertheimer  is,  of  cot*- 
the  famous  Bond  Street  art-dealer  whose  op- 
tions in  old  masters  and  oriental  vases  and  Fr  eh 
furniture    are    historical,    but,   apart   from   t® 
Sargent  portraits,   I   do  not   think  he  has   e» 
much  interested  in  modern  art.     Mr.  Sargen  a> 
painted  every  member  of  the  family,  and  the;  J* 
perhaps  the  most  intimate  portraits  that  he  ^ 
done.     Strongly  alive  to  the  full   flavor  of  & 
and  personality  in  its  freest  expression,  the  snt 
of   the  great   painter  has   reacted  with  tre'i- 
dous  gusto  to  the  personalities  of  these  sitters  h° 
have  faced  him  with  as  frank  and  straight- 'e« 
regard  as  his  own.     Mr.  Wertheimer  himself,  ?ar 
in  hand,  one  finger  in  his  pocket,  stands  squ«} 
at     his     ease,    looking    at    the     painter    with    the    saga)U 
eye    that    has    appraised    the    masterpieces    of    centurii  o 

artists 

"Another  very  notable  work  is  the  portrait  of  a  youth  jit 
a  buff  waistcoat,  young  Edward  Wertheimer,  who  died   ' 
years  ago.     It  has  been  conceived  with  unusual  tendering l" 
delicacy.     The  portrait-group  of  the   two  Misses  Werth<«r' 
standing  with  arms  entwined,  is  a  work  that  recalls  the  bes  " 
of  Lawrence  in  its  brilliant  richness,  but  the  scrutiny  and  it)'10" 
of  the  characterization  are  very  different.     The  other  woH  ji'j 
the  well-known  group  of  the  Wertheimer  children  on  a  sof 
out-of-door  group  of  three   youthful   members,  a  portr 
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(another  daughter)  Mrs.  Wilson  Young  standing  beside  a  table 
with  flowers,  and  a  portrait  of  the  late  Edward  Wertheimer,  a 
very  striking  piece  of  realism.  These  works  are  all  hung  to- 
gether in  Mr.  Wertheimer's  dining-room  at  8  Connaught  Place, 
Ibove  Hyde  Park.  The  ninth  is  a  very  rare  and  lovely  Sargent 
—a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Fachiri  in  an  Eastern  costume  playing  a 
ute — which  has  never  yet  been  exhibited.  All  these  works 
ire  full-lengths  or  three-quarter  lengths." 

The  writer  states  that  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wert- 
leimer  are  two  achievements  "which  would  challenge  Hals," 
md  he  doubts  "if  Hals  ever  painted  so  masterful  and  vibrating 
i  work  as  Mrs.  Wertheimer."  The  Times's  critic  speaks  of  that 
if  Mr.  Wertheimer: 

'This  was  in  the  1898  Academy,  and  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the   great   portraits  of   the  world  —  indeed,   the   only 
nodern  picture  which  challenges  the  Doria  Velasquez  at  Rome, 
Innocent  X.'"" 

The  New  York  Times  adds  this  comment: 


"The  picture  containing  two  life-size  figures  called  'The 
)aughters  of  Asher  Wertheimer,'  was  the  'sensation'  of  the 
ioyal  Academy  in  the  summer  of  1901.  No  other  example  of 
ortrait-painting  in  many  years  had  so  strongly  imprest  the 
ublic  mind,  altho  the  frank  and  striking  likeness  of  the 
ell-known  art-collector  and  dealer  himself,  exhibited  three 
ears  previously,  had  then  centered  English  attention  upon 
argent  as  the  foremost  portrait-painter  of  the  hour.  That 
id  not  signify  that  everybody  wanted  his  portrait  painted 
y  Sargent. 

"In  the  columns  of '  printed  comment  upon  the  portrait  of 
le  two  sisters  a  few  sentences  of  technical  criticism  may  have 
?en  worthy  of  preservation.     The  work  was  alive  and  of  a 
artling  character,  and  its  effect  was  irresistible,  but  it  was 
oductive  of  a  great  deal  of  bewilderment.     The  spoken  com- 
mits among  the  groups  of  artistically  sophisticated  and  utterly 
isophisticated  persons  who  stood  before  that  picture  day  by 
ty  were  frequently  jotted  down  and  printed.     The  conflict  of 
>inion  denoted  nothing  more  than  the  enormous  public  inter- 
t  aroused  by  the  exhibition  of  the  likenesses  of  two  young 
mien  scarcely  known  out  of  their  own  circle.     It  was  the  kind 
vital  portraiture  which  survives  all  criticism — hostile  and 
e  reverse. 

When  Rodin  visited  London  the  next  year  his  appraisal  of 
e  value  of  Sargent's  portraits  was  high.  He  called  him  the 
ual  of  Van  Dyck.  But  even  that  kind  of  criticism  does 
t  count.  The  Wertheimer  portraits  seemed  to  mark  an 
och  in  modern  portrait-painting.  Sargent  had  never  flattered 
b  sitters,  but  in  these  pictures  he  seemed  bent  on  express- 
?  the  inmost  depths  of  character — seemed,  for  nobody  can 
er  say  how  true  the  denotement  was.  But  the  pictures 
e  as  only  a  few  such  pictures  produced  in  any  age  can  live, 
ley  are  worthy  of  the  place  they  will  eventually  have  in  the 
itional  Gallery,  tho  one  can  hardly  guess  what  future  genera- 
ns  will  think  of  them  as  art." 

The  news  of  the  Wertheimer  bequest  "must  have  caused  the 

octors  of  the  American  art  museums  to  wonder  where  they 

i  going  to  get  off,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  have  some  such 

expected  windfall,"  says  "W.  H.  D."  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

foresees  that  it  is  going  to  cost  considerable  money  to  buy 

»d  examples  of  Sargent  as  they  become  scarcer  in  the  market, 

1  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  group  picture  of  the  children  of  the 

1  p  Edward  Boit,  the  artist,  now  understood  to  be  purchasable. 

\  represents  Boston's  uneasiness  over  the  situation: 


'While  it  is  a  satisfactory  reflection  that  Sargent's  mural 

ntings  in  the  public  library  will  always  be  considered  his 

at  work  in  this  line,  and  while  it  is  also  gratifying  to  know 

t  the  collection  of  his  water-colors  owned  by  the  Museum  of 

/e  Arts  has  no  rivals  elsewhere,   it  remains  true  that  the 

I  sent  moment — when  expectation  and  interest  are  so  lively 

j"  iieeting  the  final  part  of  the  scheme  of  decoration  in  the 

•ary— is  a  singularly  opportune  time  to  take  measures  for 

auung  the  important  and  masterly  group  of  the  Boit  children 

the  museum's  permanent  collection.     This  is  essentially  a 

seum  piece,  and  among  all  the  brilliant   performances  by 

genl  which  followed  it  there  are  few  if  any  examples  of  his 

so  manifestly  desirable  for  a  great  public  collection." 


A   DECADE   OF   SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING 

MEASURED  BY  THE  MEMORY  of  lasting  impres- 
sions it  is  hard  to  think  ten  years  have  passed  since 
President  Roosevelt  issued  his  world-shaking  order  to 
the  Public  Printer  to  use  the  simplified-spelling  forms  in  Gov- 
ernment documents.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  reminds  us,  how- 
ever, that  on  August  27   we  passed  the  first  decade  milestone 


From  a  painting  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.    Copyrighted  by  Asher  Wertlieiuter 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE   DONOR, 

Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer.  who  is  seen   standing  "squarely  at  ease, 
looking  at  the  painter  with  the  sagacious  eye  that  has  appraised  the 
masterpieces  of  centuries  of  artists." 


since  that  event.  He  reminds  us  also  how  "the  attack  on 
President  Roosevelt  and  on  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  was 
not  only  violent,"  but  even  that  "it  might  fairly  be  described 
as  rancorous."  Many  people  awoke  to  voice  a  defense  of 
"their  reasoned  opinion"  who,  in  the  succeeding  years,  have 
come  to  see  themselves  as  "only  expressing  their  unreasoned 
prejudice."  The  eight  years  since  the  National  Education 
Association  had  put  forth  its  twelve  simplified  forms  had  not 
brought  many  recruits  to  the  cause  of  tho  and  altho.  thora  and 
thoroly,  thru  and  thruout.  The  latter  pair  were  still  "denounced 
as  diabolic  specimens  of  orthographic  mayhem."  But  when  Mr. 
Carnegie  came  forward  with  his  financial  support,  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  came  into  being,  and — 

"Very  notable  was  the  fact  that  its  list  of  members  included 
the  editors  of  the  six  most  important  dictionaries  of  the  English 
language — Sir  James  Murray  and  Dr.  Bradley,  of  the  'Oxford': 
Professor  Skeat.  of  the  'Etymological';  Dr.  Wright,  of  the 
'Dialect':  Dr.  Hams,  of  Webster's':  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith,  of  the 
'Century';  and  Dr.  Funk,  of  the  'Standard.'  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  was  Professor  Lounsbury,  of  Yale,  who  wa- 
in time  succeeded  by  Professor  Grandgent.  of  Harvard.     And 
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among  the  men  of  letters  who  showed  their  approval  by  accept- 
ing election  to  the  board  were  John  Burroughs,  G.  W.  Cable, 
R.  W.  Gilder,  William  James,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mark  Twain,  and  Andrew  D.  White." 

From  then  on  to  1913  the  Board,  as  Professor  Matthews 
shows,  issued  four  successive  lists  of  words,  when  it  found  that 
it  had  gone  about  as  far  as  it  could  in  this  direction,  and  that 
it  had  better  refrain  from  any 


more  advanced  suggestions  un- 
til it  could  succeed  in  arousing 
a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in 
the  public  at  large.  What  is  of 
most  interest  in  Professor  Mat- 
thews's  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  is  the  sum- 
mary of  what  has  happened 
among  an  erstwhile  unwilling 
people: 

"The  number  of  adherents 
had  been  swelling  year  by 
year,  steadily  if  slowly;  and 
the  Board  was  encouraged  to 
believe  that  a  more  vigorous 
campaign  would  be  productive 
of  satisfactory  results.  To 
prepare  for  this  new  work,  it 
reorganized  its  office  and  en- 
listed the  aid  of  field-agents — 
travelers  sent  out  to  show 
goods  and  to  sell  goods. 

"As  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  many  grown  men 
and  women  could  be  persuaded 
to  change  their  orthographic 
habits,  even  if  they  were  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  wisdom  dictated 
the  policy  of  trying  to  get  at 
the  young  before  their  habits 
had  become  indurated.  This 
method  of  approach  also  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that 
teachers  were  already  more  or 
less  won  over — the  instructors 
in  the  grade  schools  because 
they  suffered  and  saw  their 
pupils  suffer  from  the  illogical 
absurdities  of  our  present  spel- 
ling, and  professors  of  En- 
glish in  the  universities  because 
their  researches  had  deprived 
them  of  any  respect  for  the  ac- 
cepted orthography.  And  in 
this  appeal  to  the  institutions 
of  learning  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board  made  progress  with 
a  rapidity  as  gratifying  as  it 
was  unexpected. 

"As  a  result  of  the  activity      I 

of  the  devoted  field-agents  the 

twelve  words  of  the  N.  E.  A. — and  often  also  the  rest  of  the 
three  hundred  words  on  the  first  list  of  ten  years  ago — are  au- 
thorized by  the  faculty  or  officially  adopted  in  some  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Oregon  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas. 
The  number  of  instructors  in  these  institutions  is  nearly  ten 
thousand,  and  the  number  of  students  is  only  a  little  short  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  On  this  list  are  the  State 
universities  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  South  Dakota.  And  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  New  York  in  July,  attended  by  50,000 
teachers,  it  was  voted  to  adopt  in  all  its  publications  one  of  the 
rules  for  simplification  recommended  by  the  Board — the  use  of 
(  in  the  place  of  ed  when  ed  is  sounded  like  /  and  when  the  change 
does  not  affect  the  pronunciation,  i.e.,  fixt  for  fixed,  blent  for 
blesst  'I.  I.  ist  for  hissed.  (These  strong  preterits,  it  may  be  noted, 
have  always  been  preferred  by  the  poets,  especially  Milton  and 
Tennyson.) 


From  a  painting  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.     Copyrighted  by  L.  Caswell  Smith. 

LORD   RIBBLESDALE. 

One  of  Sargent's  costume  portraits  of  the  ancestral  picturesque  kind, 
presented  this  year  to  the  British  nation. 


"The  field-agents  were  instructed  also  to  secure  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  local  newspapers  and  to  urge  their  adoption  of 
at  least  the  twelve  words.  Until  this  special  campaign  was 
started  very  few  daily  newspapers  had  shown  any  sympathy 
for  the  movement,  altho  simplified  spellings  had  been  adopted 
by  certain  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies.  The  example  of 
The  Independent  had  been  followed  by  The  Literary  Digest, 
by   Current   Opinion,    and   by    The    Pictorial   Review,   and    The 

Educational  Review  had  been 
joined  by  The  Quarterly  Joiir- 
nai  of  Economics,  and  by  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association.  But  not  a 
single  important  daily  paper 
had  seen  fit  to  take  any  steps 
in  advance. 

"In  July,  1914,  fewer  than 
forty  periodicals  had  shown 
practical  sympathy  for  the 
cause  by  the  use  of  any  of 
the  simplifications .  specifically 
recommended  by  the  board. 
But  in  July,  1916,  the  number 
using  at  least  the  twelve 
words  of  the  N.  E.  A.  had 
swollen  to  more  than  250, 
with  a  circulation  of  over 
14,000,000  copies.  And  this 
growth  has  been  very  largely 
in  the  field  of  daily  journalism. 
Among  these  recruits  are  pa- 
pers as  well  and  as  widely 
known  as  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post,  the  Water- 
bury  American,  the  Burlington 
Hawkeye,  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
and  the  Cleveland  Press.  In 
Denver  The  Express,  The  Post, 
The  News,  and  The  Times  have 
all  been  converted  and  are 
all  using  at  least  the  twelve 
words." 

Quite  as  important  as  the 
adherence  of  these  dailies,  the 
professor  points  out,  is  the  ac- 
companying change  of  tone 
even  in  the  newspapers  which 
have  not  taken  an  affirmative 
stand.     Thus: 

"In  1906  when  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board  issued  its 
first  list  of  three  hundred 
words  and  when  President 
Roosevelt  issued  his  order  to 
the  Public  Printer,  the  atti- 
tude of  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  was  hostile,  to 
put  it  mildly. 

"Now,  after  ten  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  enlightenment,  this 
hostility  has  died  down.  Even  if  it  can  still  be  detected  here 
and  there,  now  and  again,  it  is  scarcely  ever  as  violent  as  it  was. 
Apparently  what  has  happened  is  what  Professor  Child  hoped 
would  happen — the  breaking-down  of  that  superstitious  respect 
for  the  established  spelling  for  which  most  people  seem  to  have 
had  either  'a  religious  awe'  or  'an  earth-born  passion.'  The 
public  as  a  whole  has  begun  to  see  that  the  accepted  orthography 
is  only  an  accidental  condition,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes;  and 
that  it  is  in  no  way  sacred.  It  has  discovered  that  our  spelling 
has  never  been  fixt,  that  it  has  varied  from  century  to  century, 
and  that  it  is  certain  to  be  modified  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

"In  other  words,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  public  as  a 
whole  has  experienced  a  change!  of  heart.  It  is  not  yet  very 
friendly  toward  simplified  spelling;  but  it  is  no  longer  rancor- 
ously  and  contemptuously  hostile.  Its  resistance  is  now  passive 
rather  than  active.  And  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  the  advocates 
of  simplified  spelling  have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged,  even 
if  comparatively  few  persons  are  now  following  all  their  recom- 
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mendations.  It  is  not  by  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  been  converted,  it  is  not  by  the  number  of  teachers 
and  students  who  have  been  enlisted,  that  the  success  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  can  best  be  gaged ;  it  is  by  the  very 
remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public." 


HOW  LITTLE  MUSICIANS  KNOW— The  community  idea 
in  music,  or  what  the  writer  in  Musical  America  calling  himself 
"Mephisto"  speaks  of  as  "the 
democratization  of  music,"  is 
gaining  headway  all  over  the 
country.  "Mephisto"  hails 
this  as  a  sign  that  music  will 
soon  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  few  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  many,  "for  they 
are  the  real  music-lovers."  As 
a  proof  that  "the  few"  are  un- 
worthy custodians  he  has  these 
severe  things  to  say  of  our 
vaunted  purveyors: 

"Did  you  ever  think  how 
little  the  musicians,  even  the 
best  of  them,  know  of  music 
in  the  broad  sense? 

"The  symphony-conductor 
knows  music  largely  in  its 
symphonic  form. 

"The  pianist  knows  music 
as  it  comes  to  him  through  his 
instrument,  as  does  the  violin- 
ist, the  'cellist,  and  the  harpist. 

"The  singer  knows  music  as 
it  comes  to  him  or  her  suited 
to  his  or  her  particular  voice. 

"But  of  music  in  the  broad, 
broad  sense,  all  these,  includ- 
ing the  teachers,  know  very, 
very  little. 

"If  you  want  to  know  how 
little  they  do  know,  go  among 
the  men  in  our  best  operatic 
and  symphonic  orchestras ; 
converse  with  them,  and  you 
will  be  astounded  at  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  views. 

"Would  you  be  surprized  to 
know  that  a  great  many  artists 
who  sing  in  operas  could  not 
give  you  an  intelligent  account 
of  the  plots  of  the  operas  in 
which  they  sing?  All  they 
know  is  their  particular  bit. 

"Would  you  be  further  sur- 
prized to  know  that  not  one  in 
fifty  of  the  opera-singers  ever 
goes  to  hear  a  symphony  con- 
cert or  attend  a  piano  recital? 
When  one  of  their  number 
gives  a  recital — yes — then  they 
will  turn  out — as  a  matter  of 
courtesy. 

"Take  the  national  side  of 

music. 

"How  many  Germans,  do  you  suppose,  that  go  to  hear 
German  opera,  go  to  hear  Italian  opera? 

"How  many  Italians  go  to  he.ar  German  opera?  You'd  be 
surprized  to  know  how  few! 

"So,  good  luck  to  the  community  ideal! — which  is  going  to 
weak  down  nationalism  in  music,  one-sidedness  and  narrowness, 
and  give  us  music  in  the  broad  sense.  And  that  influence  is 
going  to  work  its  way  into  the  public  schools,  is  going  to  affect 
our  great  ohoral  bodies,  and,  finally,  it  may  even  reach  to  our 
great  opera-house  and  give  us  a  cosmopolitan  manager  who  will 
favor  one  type  or  another,  or  be  prejudiced  one  way  or 
another.  Iu  other  words,  he  will  represent  the  democratic, 
American  ideal,  of  which,  by  the  bve,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned, 
we  have  precious  little  to  boast  of,  as  yet!" 


"Highbrows  and  criticasters,"  says  "Mephisto,"  aiming  a 
shaft  at  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  music-reviewers  of  the  New 
York  daily  press,  look  upon  all  efforts  of  the  "community 
impulse"  as  "sensational  and  degrading."  Against  these  he 
lauds  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  director  of  music  in 
the  public  parks,  and  Mr.  Barnhart,  who  leads  the  community- 
choir  in  Central  Park.     Then  he  adds: 

"As  I  have  said  before,  the 
people  took  government  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  gave 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  many. 
And  just  in  the  same  way  we 
are  going  to  take  music  out  of 
the  hands  and  the  patronage 
of  the  few  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  many,  for  they 
are  the  real  music-lovers." 


From  a  painting  by  John  S.  Sargent.  R.A. 

ELLEN  TERRY  AS 

"  An  example  of  imaginative  and 
by  itself  "  among 


LADY  MACBETH. 

rhetorical  portraiture  that  stands 
Sargent's  work. 


G.  B.  SHAW  ADOPTED- 

On  his  sixtieth  birthday  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  finds  himself 
adopted  into  another  family 
whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  His 
"spiritual  home"  awaits  him, 
and  he  will  go — or  not  as  he 
chooses — to  this  new  country 
when  the  shadow  of  war  has 
passed.  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette (London)  gives  the  trans- 
lation of  a  letter  published  in 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse 
by  Siegfried  Frebitsch,  in  this 
vein: 

"And  thou  also  art  sixty 
years  old  to-day,  Bernard 
Shaw.  Unluckily,  the  sad 
road  to  thee  is  shut  off,  and 
I  must  before  all  the  world 
address  thee. 

"On  August  1,  1914,  when 
this  great  unholy  cataclysm 
began,  I  received  your  bust  by 
Rodin,  which  jx>u  to  me  with 
good  words  did  send.  Xow  I 
stand  before  this  immortal 
work  and  look  into  your 
lineaments. 

"Yes,  thus  you  look,  and 
thus  you  are — full  of  hatred 
and  full  of  love;  full  of  passion 
and  full  of  calm;  full  of  scorn 
and  full  of  pity;  full  of  sus- 
picion and  full  of  trust;  great 
in  your  knowledge  and  great 
in  your  mistakes;  the  most 
fanatical  dreamer  of  the  sons 
of  Ireland,  whose  luster  you 
are  —  Frondeur,  revolutionary 
champion,  martyr,  destroyer 
of  prejudice,  herald  with  flying 
banners;  adorer  of  truth,  as 
is  revealed  in  your  penetrat- 
ing glances;  a  Briton,  a  Puritan,  an  understander  of  England 
and  her  hypocrisy  i understood  by  you  more  than  by  any  one); 
understander  and  misunderstander  of  wonderful  Germany,  who 
is  and  remains  your  spiritual  home;  thou  Fortinbras  out  of 
Dublin;    thou  protesting  Protestant! 

"Thou  hast  stept  in  daringly  for  us.  for  thou  knewest  us; 
thou  knewest,  and  with  far-reaching  words  thou  didst  speak 
against  us  all  too  quickly,  but  only  quite  in  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  which  you  abhor  ...  for  you  could  not  gage  the 
lies  and  calumnies.  Thou  wilt  come  to  look  for  thy  home,  and 
Germany  will  receive  her  son.  lost  from  the  laud  of  genius,  with 
open  arms,  because  the  desire  remained  pure. 

"Thou  art  our  friend.  I  greet  thee  and  thy  youth,  and  hope 
to  see  thee  again.     For  already  breaks  the  day  in  the  East." 


RECLAIMING  CATHEDRALS   FOR  PRAYER 


/*  MERICANS  WHO  USED  TO  VISIT  cathedrals  as  the 

/-\      prime  objective  of  many  English  towns  will  recall  with 

-^-     -*-  varied   emotions    their   encounters   with   the   vergers. 

Some  demanded  fees,  some  barred  the  way  altogether.     These 

were  the  little  thorns  in  the  tourists'  path;    but  they  seem  now 


<  lopj  righted  by  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York. 

CHOIR  OF  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

It  is  observed  that  the  English  "are  even  coming  to  think  of  cathedrals  as  houses  of  God 
and  not  as  interesting  examples  of  Gothic  architecture." 


to  rankle  in  the  natives'  path  also,  for  letters  of  protest  and 
retort  appear  in  the  London  Times  and  other  English  journals. 
One  writer  laments  that  the  Church  should  treat  her  cathedrals 
as  museums,  "unlock  the  gates  of  choirs  and  chapels  only  upon 
payment  of  a  fee,  and  worry  the  visitor  with  unwarranted  atten- 
tions  of  a  verger — polite,  well  instructed,  and  interesting  tho 
that  official  usually  is."  Since  this  writer  took  courage  to 
peak  his  mind  others  have  followed,  and  experiences  are  ven- 
tilated and  compared.     One  doctor  of  divinity  tells  of  "a  lady 


who  ventured  to  kneel  and  say  a  prayer  in  a  certain  western 
cathedral,  but  was  instantly  made  for  by  an  alarmed  verger 
with  the  words,  'Please  get  up,  madam!  The  dean  has  a  par- 
ticular objection  to  people  saying  their  prayers.'  " 

People  are  beginning,  since  the  war  started,  declares  the 
Times  writer,  to  think  of  churches  not 
simply  as  "places  to  which  they  go  at 
stated  hours  on  Sunday,"  and,  strangest 
of  all,  he  continues: 

"They  are  even  coming  to  think  of 
cathedrals  as  houses  of  God  and  not  as 
interesting  examples  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, as  homes  for  the  spirit  and  not  as 
sights  for  tourists.  They  wish  to  go  to 
cathedrals  also  to  think  their  own  higher 
thoughts,  and  not  only  to  study  architec- 
ture or  to  listen  to  the  choir  on  Sunday. 
"Now,  cathedrals  were  built  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  for  others.  They  were 
meant  to  be  houses  of  God  where  he 
welcomed  all  men  at  all  hours;  and  they 
still  bear  the  mark  of  that  splendid  pur- 
pose upon  them  in  their  largeness  and 
beauty,  however  much  that  may  have 
been  defaced  by  neglect  at  one  time  and 
restoration  at  another.  But  we  have 
almost  forgotten  this  original  purpose  of 
theirs;  and  the  Church  itself  seems  al- 
most to  have  forgotten  it.  The  Church 
treats  its  Cathedrals  as  if  they  were 
museums,  and  in  doing  that  it  destroys 
even  their  beauty,  because  it  destroys 
the  life  of  that  beauty. 

"There  are  many  ways  to  religion,  and 
listening  to  what  the  clergyman  says  in 
church  is  not  the  only  way.     A  man  may 
discover  what  religion  is  not  only  through 
words  but  by    the    silent   contemplation 
of  the  great  works  of  religion  in  the  past. 
There  is  in  a  cathedral  a  kind  of  music 
which  speaks  to  the  eye  as  music  to  the 
ear.     It  conveys  all  the  passion  and  faith 
of   the   past  as  clearly  as  words  them- 
selves, to  some  men  more  clearly.    But 
it    can    not    do    this  if   every  means  is 
taken  to  hinder  it;   and  in  our  cathedrals 
there   are   many   hindrances.     How,  foi 
instance,  can    any    one    hear   what   tht 
building  of  a  cathedral  has  to  say  to  bin 
if  he  can  only  visit  the  most  sacred  par 
of  it  in  company  with  a  verger,  whosi 
duty  it  is  to  explain  to  him  all  the  fact 
about  it  as  if  they  were  facts  about  ; 
museum?     No  doubt  the  verger  is  usefu 
to  tourists  and  to  beginners  in  fhe  stud 
of  architecture;    but  cathedrals  were  no 
built    only   for    such   people;    they  wer 
built  to  be  houses  of  God  and  homes  fc 
the  spirit  of  man.     No  doubt,  also,  thei 
are  people  who  would   do  damage  in 
cathedral  if  they  were  not  watched;   yet  they  do  not  need  tl 
constant  attendance  of  a  verger  in  the  nave;    and  there  migl 
always  be  vergers  in  the  choir  ready  to  give  any  informatu 
that  was  asked  for  and  also  to  prevent  damage. 

"There  are,  no  doubt,  some  good  reasons  why  one  shou 
always  be  attended  by  a  verger  in  the  choir:  or  rather  they  won 
be  good  if  there  were  not  a  much  better  reason  why  one  shou 
not.  But  there  is  one  overpowering  reason  why  one  shou 
not — namely,  that  it  turns  the  cathedral  from  a  house  of  G 
into  a  museum.  We  do  for  the  most  part  still  think  of  Got! 
architecture  as  an  artistic  curiosity.     Even  those  who  adm' 
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it  most  often  think  of  it  entirely  apart  from  the  religion  that 
produced  it.  But  we  can  not  even  artistically  understand  it, 
unless  it  speaks  to  us  of  that  religion.  Without  that  it  is  like 
the  mere  sound  of  a  poem  to  one  who  does  not  understand  the 
sense.  And  how  can  it  speak  to  any  one  of  religion  when  he 
is  accompanied  by  a  verger  whose  duty  it  is  to  show  him  every- 
thing, even  the  tombs  of  modern  bishops;  and  when,  as  often 
happens,  he  can  see  the  choir  only  as  one  of  a  party  of  sightseers?  " 

Canon  Beeching,  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  answers  the  writer 
and  points  out  to  him  that  he  is  "a  somewhat  exceptional 
person,"  and  reminds  him  that  "all  general  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  for  ordinary  folk."     To  prove  it,  he  adds: 

"Most  of  the  visitors  who  come  to  our  cathedrals  in  these 
days  are  soldiers  stationed  in  the  place,  or  convalescent  wounded 
from  neighboring  hospitals;  and  it  is  our  experience  that  they 
do  not  find  the  church  'speak  to  their  spirit'  without  some 
interpretation.  What  they  look  for  is  a  sketch  of  the  history, 
illustrated  by  the  changes  in  style;  and  they  do  not  resent 
having  features  of  special  beauty  pointed  out  to  them.  I  am 
told  that  only  yesterday  a  Canadian  who  had  been  around  with 
other  wounded  soldiers  said,  in  taking  leave,  that  he  had  'had 
the  time  of  his  life';  a  compliment,  no  doubt,  but  expressing 
satisfaction  with  his  guide  as  well  as  with  the  church.  It  is  a 
fact,  moreover,  that  'the  tomb  of  a  modern  bishop,'  which  to 
your  correspondent  represents  the  nadir  of  interest,  appeals 
more  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  than  that  of  some  fine  old 
Saxon  bishop  or  Norman  abbot  of  whom  he  has  never  heard." 

It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  deans  and  chapters  to  remove  or 
mitigate  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  the  peaceful 
use  of  their  cathedrals,  says  The  Guardian  (London),  yet  it 
points  out  the  justice  of  remembering  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
are  exceedingly  stubborn!     Thus: 

"In  everything  save  the  technical  legal  sense  the  English 
cathedrals  are  national  possessions.  Here,  as  in  all  lands  where 
they  exist,  they  are  glories  of  architecture,  treasures  of  devotion, 
resting-places  for  the  weary  soul.  But,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  are  all  very  old — even  a  portion  of  Truro,  the 
only  cathedral  we  have  completed  since  the  Reformation,  has 
seen  many  centuries  pass  over  its  head.  Being  very  old,  cathe- 
drals everywhere  cost  great  sums  of  money  to  keep  in  repair. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  France  and  Belgium,  they  are  the 
actual  property  of  the  State,  which  maintains  them  in  more 
or  less  good  condition.  In  England  the  deans  and  chapters 
are  responsible  for  keeping  them  in  structural  repair;  but  nearly 
every  English  cathedral  is  wofully  poor,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  visitors'  fees  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  roofs  water- 
tight, replace  crumbling  stonework,  and  perform  other  ab- 
solutely necessary  works  of  renovation,  to  say  nothing  of  defray- 
ing the  heavy  cost  of  warming,  lighting,  cleaning,  watching, 
and  providing  the  musical  services.  Few  people  have  any  notion 
what  it  costs  to  keep  a  great,  old  church,  we  will  not  say  in 
spick-and-span  condition,  but  in  reasonable  order;  only  those 
n 'sponsible  for  the  structural  maintenance  of  such  places  as 
Warwick  or  Alnwick  Castles,  Hatfield  House,  or  Blenheim 
Palace  can  realize  how  money  melts  away  in  such  circumstances. 
Every  generation  fabulous  sums  are  spent  upon  the  repair  of 
our  cathedrals,  and  every  now  and  again  their  resources  prove 
to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  need.  All  the  world  knows  that 
it  is  costing  £70,000  for  the  most  urgent  works  of  safety  at 
st.  Paul's,  and  that  is  only  a  beginning. 

"Within  the  past  ten  years  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
spent  at  Winchester  and  Canterbury  together,  and  now  Durham 
DM  to  meet  a  heavy  drain.  One  of  the  canonries  at  West- 
minster (£1,000  a  year)  has  been  suspended  for  many  years 
because  the  money  is  urgently  needed  for  the  fabric;  the  abbey 
is  losing  at  least  another  £1,000  a  year  by  the  falling-off  in 
tourists'  fees.  Yet  at  Westminster  the  whole  of  the  building 
is  free  on  two  days  in  the  week.  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  free  from 
end  to  end  every  day  outside  the  hours  of  service.  Moreover, 
as  tlie  Dean  of  Norwich  points  out,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one 
who  wished  to  say  his  prayers  in  the  choir  of  a  cathedral  would 
be  asked  to  pay  for  the  privilege." 

The  Guardian  justifies  the  English  habit  against  the  Con- 
tinental by  saying: 

In  religious  matters  we  are  a  self-conscious  race,  and  do 
not  tind  it  so  easy  as  the  Continental  peoples  to  say  our  prayers 
jn  the  midst  of  streams  of  tourists— perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
Kaovm,  they  do  not  always  find  it  so  very,  easy  either;  the 
Power  of  concentration  is  individual  rather  than  racial." 


THE   QUAKER   VIEW   OF   MEXICO 

THE  KIND  OF  ARMY  needed  on  the  Mexican  border 
is  "a  force  of  educators,  teachers,  doctors  and  sanitary 
engineers,  farmers  and  agricultural  experts,  who  will 
volunteer  for  terms  of  two  or  three  years  in  the  spirit  of  service 
such  as  we  rendered  Cuba  at  her  time  of  crisis."  This  state- 
ment appears  in  an  open  letter  issued  by  the  Peace  Commit  tc  ie 
of  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  in  urging  the 
press  of  this  country  "not  only  to  exert  their  power  in  supplying 
(in  larger  measure)  trustworthy  information  about  Mexico,  but 
also  to  take,  their  true  place  in  guiding  the  thought  of  America 
and  the  world  along  constructive  lines  of  international  service 
and  good- will."  The  popular  conception  of  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, according  to  this  committee,  is  "based  on  misinformation 
and  ignornace."  Very  recently,  through  "  false  ideas  of  the 
personality  and  aims  of  the  Mexican  leaders"  we  "might  have 
forced  a  war  with  a  people  opprest,  impoverished,  and  exploited, 
who  should  have  only  patient  sympathy,  and  wise  and  disin- 
terested help  from  the  Government  and  citizens  of  our  country." 
The  committee  issues  this  statement  of  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  situation: 

"Mexico  suffers  from  the  misgovernment  of  centuries.  The 
land  has  been,  and  is,  held  in  vast  tracts  by  private  owners, 
of  whom  many  are  foreigners.  While  there  are  exceptions, 
nearly  all  these  landholders  have  for  generations  reduced  their 
tenants  to  peonage,  or  practical  serfdom,  and  have  forced  them 
into  ignorance  and  depraved  conditions  of  fife. 

"The  vast  natural  resources  of  Mexico,  in  oil  and  minerals, 
have  been  made  over  by  concessions  to  English,  German,  French. 
Dutch,  and  American  owners  on  such  terms  that  the  national 
wealth  flows  to  other  lands,  and  the  native  Mexican  labor  is 
exploited  so  that  the  workers  continue  in  nearly  all  cases  im- 
poverished and  unenlightened. 

"The  dictatorial  and  autocratic  power  of  earlier  Presidents 
crusht  out  the  democratic  spirit  and  imposed  throughout  Mexico 
the  rule  of  unscrupulous  and  all-powerful  local  political  agents, 
who  manipulated  elections,  administered  the  laws  to  suit  the 
interests  in  power,  and  ruled  with  ruthless  military  authority. 

"Education,  marriage,  and  other  social  institutions  have  been 
church  monopolies,  and  there  have  resulted  ignorance  and  gen- 
eral neglect  of  what  Ave  consider  common  duties  of  decent  living. 
Insurrection,  revolution,  and  local  anarchy  have  prevailed  for  a 
period  of  years. 

"From  the  chaos  some  order  is  gradually  appearing.  In  the 
judgment  of  men  competent  to  form  an  intelligent  and  fair 
opinion,  the  so-called  First  Chief  and  his  assistants  are  endeav- 
oring honestly  and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  to  restore 
government  and  redress  the  age-old  wrongs  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

"A  large  number  of  the  States  are  at  peace.  As  rapidly  and 
justly  as  possible  land  is  allotted  to  small  holders  on  terms  that 
guarantee  continued  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  independence 
of  the  workers.  The  local  political  autocrats  of  the  earlier 
regime  are  being  gradually  supplanted  by  duly  constituted  civil 
officers,  who  represent  the  best  elements  in  their  community. 
The  church  monopolies  are  abridged  and  education  and  other 
important  matters  are  placed  under  civil  authority.  In  a  num- 
ber of  States  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  has  been  abolished  with 
immediate  good  results. 

"There  has  developed  an  intense  rivalry  among  the  differ- 
ent States  to  see  which  can  organize  the  greatest  number  of 
schools.  Already  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  times  as  many 
schools  as  i<-  the  last  epoch  of  President  Diaz,  and  under  the 
influence  of  Carranza  the  hundred  teachers  have  been  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  3tudy  modern  pedagogy  and  school 
administration. 

•■Several  of  the  Stales,  chiefly  in  the  north,  near  the  United 
States  border,  are  unsettled  and  in  insurrection.  Roving  bands 
of  outlaws  are  abroad  and  Lawless  Leaders  are  making  trouble. 

•For  a  time  such  men  will  make  raids  and  commit  depre- 
dations not  only  in  Mexico,  Inn  occasionally  over  the  border 
in  the  United  States. 

•'The  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  is 
1,756  miles  long,  as  far  as  from  New  York  to  Denver.  Most 
of  this  distance  is  wild  mountain  and  desert  country,  without 
roads  and  with  very  little  water.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there 
is  no  railroad  on  the  Mexican  side,  and  troops  of  either  country 
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must  be  transported  on  the  United  States  railroad.  Such  a 
border  can  not  be  patrolled  so  as  to  prevent  occasional  incursions 
by  outlaw  bands,  and  it  is  more  criminal  than  foolish  for  the 
press  to  urge  such  chance  acts  of  outlawry  as  a  cause  of  war. 

"These  in  briefest  form  are  some  of  the  facts  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  know.  If  properly  presented 
and  supplemented,  they  will  revolutionize  public  opinion. 

"Altho  there  is  need  of  cooperation  with  Mexico  for  police 
and  patrol  duty,  our  country  does  not  need  a  large  force  of 
young  and  inexperienced  troops  on  the  border." 


sople. 


HUMOR   A   BLESSING   IN   CHURCH-LIFE 


T* 


HE  BLESSED  SPIRIT  OF  HUMOR  that  helps  in  so 
many  difficulties  is  especially  needful  in  church-life  in 
-*-  order  that  congregation  and  minister  may  cooperate 
in  peace,  observes  a  writer  in  The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York, 
September).  Happily,  this  spirit  is  active  to  a  considerable 
degree,  but  there  is  room  for  more  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  that  "blight"  commonly  known  as  gossip.  Humor 
teaches  us  not  to  take  chatter  seriously  and  to  see  that  it  is 
"mixed  and  exaggerated  and  in  no  case  likely  to  be  half  so 
important  as  its  retailer  fancies."  Again,  added  humor  in 
church-life  would  serve  in  the  "more  or  less  real  causes  of 
pique  and  alienation  among  members  of  a  congregation."  Alex- 
ander the  Coppersmith  offends  Worshipful  Dignity,  we  are  told,  and 
the  latter  ceases  to  attend  church.  Such  a  man  takes  himself 
and  his  grudges  too  seriously  and  "needs  hypodermics  of  humor 
to  be  injected  into  his  nature."  Humor  should  be  requisitioned 
also  in  the  rivalries  and  social  friction  between  various  denomi- 
nations as  well  as  within  individual  congregations,  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  relate  that— 

"It  is  not  unheard  of  that  this  or  that  congregation,  or  this 
or  that  denomination,  should  exploit  itself  as  having  more  wealth 
or  prestige  than  others,  and  hold  out  these  attractions  to  win 
adherents  from  other  flocks  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  St.  Brag- 
gart's Church  should  never  be  taken  altogether  seriously.  In  a 
country  such  as  ours  no  one  church  has  a  monopoly  of  'the 
best  people'  or  of  the  rich  or  the  cultured.  If  any  one  church 
had  a  preponderance  of  really  cultivated  people  we  may  be  sure 
it  would  not  boast.  Does  not  boasting  disprove  culture?  .  .  . 
One  might  think  that  a  very  sane  use  of  humor  in  this  regard 
would  be  for  the  Church  that  is  forsaken  to  take  a  jocose  view 
of  the  matter  and  for  the  Church  to  which  such  persons  might 
come,  from  such  motives,  to  take  an  even  more  humorous  view 
of  their  approach.  Unless  a  Church  really  had  as  its  patron 
St.  Braggart,  it  surely  would  do  so." 

Ministers  as  well  as  members  of  the  congregation  are  fortu- 
nate when  they  remember  to  keep  their  sense  of  humor  in  work- 
ing order,  we  are  told  further,  for  "most  words  and  happenings 
are  not  so  fatal  as  they  seem."  The  parishioner  whose  system 
or  whose  business  is  disturbed  "does  not  actually  change  the 
pastor's  destiny  by  a  lack  of  geniality,"  and  he  is  to  be  counted 
a  happy  clergyman  who  realizes  that  Mrs.  Tempest-in-a-Teapot 
is  "not  the  final  arbiter  in  human  affairs."  and  who  keeps  in 
mind  the  "essential  difference  between  a  storm  at  sea  and  one 
in  a  small  culinary  vessel."     We  read  then: 

"Within  the  Church  it  is  well  to  take  more  lightly  than  is 
often  done  the  gibing  and  carping  that  are  heard  from  the  out- 
side. Mr.  Faultfinder,  who  never  attends  church  services,  keeps 
in  stock  details  as  to  the  sins  and  peccadillos  of  all  the  church- 
members  in  town.  According  to  him  there  are  no  real  Christians 
in  the  community.  He  claims  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  any 
of  them,  altho  he  does  'not  profess  anything.'  Yet  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  member  of  a  family,  as  son,  husband,  father;  he 
is  a  citizen,  living  under  the  laws  and  protection  of  the  nation; 
he  is  part  of  a  community;  he  is  %  factor  in  the  business  and  the 
life  of  the  town  and  State;  he  is  under  the  moral  order  of  the 
world;  he  benefits  by  the  normal  and  religious  zeal  of  the 
Christians  who  strive  to  permeate  the  lives  of  all  by  the  influ- 
ence of  truth  and  ideals.  Yet  he  does  not  profess  anything. 
In  fact,  he  professes  to  be  a  good  husband,  son,  or  father,  or 
all  of  these.  He  professes  to  be  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
He  professes  to  be  a  citizen.     Yet  he  considers  himself  outside 


all  and  qualified  to  be  the  censor  of  the  Church  and  of  its  peopl 
He  can  tell  you  what  the  Church  ought  to  do,  what  all  its 
members  ought  to  do.  And  Church  people  sometimes  take 
these  outpourings  seriously." 

Choosing  as  a  subject  for  humorous  treatment  the  "active  and 
aggressive  elderly  business  man"  with  set  notions  about  the 
age-limit  for  usefulness  in  the  pulpit,  the  writer  remarks  that 
"he  would  be  angered  by  a  suggestion  that  his  own  natural 
force  is  abated,  but  he  draws  an  arbitrary  time-limit  for  any 
minister."     Moreover — 

"He  ignores  the  practise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
admittedly  wise  in  administration,  of  having  popes,  cardinals, 
and  other  high  ecclesiastics  men  of  many  years.  He  ignores 
the  facts  of  life  all  around  him,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
leaders  in  every  sphere  who  are  no  longer  young.  This  is  tragic 
enough  for  the  ministers,  but  what  the  churches  of  Protestant- 
ism in  general  need  is  to  laugh  at  themselves.  The  spectacle 
of  Protestantism  crippling  itself  by  refusing  to  utilize  the  vigor, 
ability,  and  experience  of  multitudes  of  its  clergymen  who  hap- 
pen to  be  beyond  fifty  has  its  grotesque  aspects.  Where  wis- 
dom and  judgment  and  experience  are  supposed  to  be  revered 
and  cultivated,  the  world  sees  Christians  acting  with  conspicu- 
ous lack  of  these,  excluding  from  pulpits  such  as  have"  arrived 
at  the  time  of  life  when  men  are  generally  chosen  for  presidents 
of  the  nation  or  governors  of  States,  and  elected  to  other  offices 
that  demand  activity  as  well  as  talents. 

"There  are  multitudes  of  gracious  souls  in  the  churches  who 
happily  now  see  clearly  the  incongruities,  contradictions,  and 
ill-proportioned  things  in  church-life  and  by  their  gifts  of  vision 
and  of  light  lead  the  way  to  better  conditions.  But  the  ranks 
of  this  company  need  to  be  added  to.  The  Church  has  been 
instructed,  hectored,  scolded,  and  heckled  with  more  or  less 
effect.  It  seems  possible  that,  amid  its  serious  work,  it  needs 
a  more  generally  disseminated  spirit  of  humor." 


MOTOR-AID   TO   CHURCHGOING 

LAMENTING  THE  SUMMER-TIME  ABSENCE  from 
church  of  so  many  motorists,  a  writer  recently  quoted  in 
— *  these  columns  asked  why  the  motor-car  shouldn't  be  used 
to  promote  rather  than  to  hinder  churchgoing.  People  who  ask 
this  question  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  in  The  Wis- 
consin Motorist,  that  they  quite  neglect  "the  fact  tliat  tens  of 
thousands  of  automobiles  are  used  every  Sunday  to  take  people 
to  church  instead  of  away  from  it."  According  to  Dr.  Jenkins, 
who  is  pastor  of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  in  Milwaukee: 

"One  might  as  well  denounce  a  horse  and  buggy,  or  a  bicycle, 
or  a  motor-boat  as  a  menace  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  church 
because  people  use  these  on  Sunday  for  other  than  churchgoing 
purposes.  .  .  .  The  car  enables  thousands  of  people  to  go  to 
church  every  Sunday  who  never  could  get  there  without  it. 
Any  influential  city  church  will  have  a  score  or  more  of  cars 
lined  up  in  front  of  it  at  church-time,  and  I  know  of  no  end 
of  country  churches  whose  grounds  are  simply  stacked  with 
the  cars  of  farmers  and  their  families  who  now  can  go  to  church, 
and  do  go,  as  they  never  could  before.  Especially  during  the 
summer  vacation  season,  many  rural  churches  are  attended  by 
summer  motorists  and  campers  who  now  can  go  to  church 
where  formerly  it  was  impossible." 

This  minister  would  prefer  to  hear  the  coming  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  automobile  praised  "as  the  latest  great  aid  to 
church  attendance  on  the  part  of  many  who  could  not  come 
before,  especially  those  at  a  distance  elderly  people,  children, 
'shut-ins,'  and  the  like."  Speaking  from  his  own  experience, 
he  adds: 

"Probably  twenty-five  children,  perhaps  more,  are  brought 
to  my  own  Sunday-school  every  Sunday  in  their  family  cars, 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  adult  congregations  come 
in  the  same  way. 

"I  know  of  one  Wisconsin  country  church  which  has  for 
years  had  an  enormous  barn,  electric  lighted  and  capable  oi 
accommodating  nearly  one  hundred  horses,  for  sheltering  the 
teams  of  its  farmer-attendants,  but  which  is  now  doing  away 
with  this  entirely  because  so  many  of  its  people  have  adopted 
the  automobile  instead. 
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REVIEWS  -OF-NEW-BOOKS 


DISRAELI  AS  "DEFENDER  OF 
THE  FAITH" 

Buckle,  George  Karle.  In  Succession  to  W.  F. 
Monypciiiiy.  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Karl  of  Beaconsfleld.  Illustrated  with  Rare  Portraits. 
Volume  IV.  Large  octavo,  pp.  x-60.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $3. 

In  this  the  fourth  volume  of  the  monu- 
mental Disraeli  biography,  the  original  and 
brilliant  qualities  of  England's  great  con- 
servative statesman  are  brought  into  clear 
light.  Disraeli's  mind  and  character,  with 
t  heir  deep  Oriental  coloring,  are  presented 
in  a  still  more  vivid  setting  than  in  the 
earlier  volumes.  The  series  of  pictures  of 
aristocratic  Victorian  England,  the  milieu 
of  which  Disraeli  was  to  become  the  central 
star,  receiving  and  shedding  effulgence,  is 
continued  without  loss  of  splendor.  Mr. 
Buckle  has  more  than  redeemed  his  prom- 
ise to  continue  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
work  on  Mr.  Monypenny's  lines  and  in  his 
spirit.  When  Mr.  Monypenny  was  com- 
pleting the  second  volume  of  the  biography, 
his  health  was  rapidly  failing  and  he  died 
ten  days  after  its  publication. 

Interesting  and  replete  with  present  sug- 
gestiveness  as  are  the  author's  chapters  de- 
scriptive of  Disraeli's  brilliant  political  and 
intellectual  personality  as  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  mid-Victorian  era,  these 
are  yet  eclipsed  by  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
depiction  and  analysis  of  the  religious  and 
oriental  side  of  the  great  Jew's  character. 
Mr.  Buckle  has  here  brought  out  and  set 
in  an  intellectual  perspective,  strikingly  sig- 
nificant for  us  of  the  present,  a  new  side  of 
Disraeli's  baffling,  enigmatic  personality. 

Of  all  Disraeli's  sensational  exploits  dur- 
ing a  career  unrivaled  for  forensic  versatil- 
ity none  is  so  dramatic,  in  the  biographer's 
view,  as  is  Disraeli's  appearance  in  the 
religious  arena  of  Oxford  in  November, 
1864.  The  ideas  about  religion  current  in 
Oxford  at  this  time  were,  as  the  biographer 
accurately  notes,  no  longer  those  of  the  ris- 
ing Broad  Church  school  whose  leaders  were 
Stanley  and  Jowett,  and  those  of  the  men 
of  science  "rightly  clamoring  for  further 
recognition  in  the  university,  and  perme- 
ated with  the  spirit  of  Darwin's  '  Origin  of 
Species,'  published  five  years  before." 
Both  schools,  he  asserts  "gravitated"  to- 
ward the  Liberal  party.  "Both  latitudi- 
narianism  in  the  shape  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism and  evolution  in  its  more  extravagant 
claims  impugned  the  tradition  of  the  Semi- 
tic Scriptures."  Whether  in  a  political  or 
in  an  intellectual  and  religious  aspect,  there- 
fore, concludes  his  biographer,  both  were 
repugnant  to  Disraeli;  and  "he  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  expose  their  weak- 
nesses and  hold  up  these  new-fangled  lights 
to  scorn  and  derision."  He  cites  a  striking 
passage  from  Disraeli's  Oxford  speech — a 
speech  which  throws  muck  light  upon  the 
intellectual  milieu  and  has  lost  none  of  its 
interest  to-day: 

"Our  empire  is  now  unrivaled  for  its 
extent,  but  the  base — the  material  base — 
of  that  empire  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
colossal  superstructure.  It  is  not  our  iron 
snips;  it  is  not  our  celebrated  regiments; 
it  is  not  these  things  which  have  created, 
or  indeed  really  maintain,  our  empire.  It 
is  the  character  of  the  people.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  where  that  famous  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  will  be  if  they 
are   to   be   influenced    and    guided    by    a 


Church  of  immense  talent,  opulence,  and 
power,  without  any  distinctive  creed. 
You  have  in  this  country  accumulated 
wealth  that  never  has  been  equaled,  and 
probably  it  will  still  increase.  You  have 
a  luxury  that  will  some  day  peradventure 
rival  even  your  wealth.  And  the  union  of 
such  circumstances  with  a  Church  without 
a  distinctive  creed  will  lead,  I  believe,  to  a 
dissoluteness  of  manners  and  morals  rarely 
equaled  in  the  history  of  man,  but  which 
prepares  the  tomb  of  empires. 
Will  these  opinions  (those  of  scientific 
Biblical  criticism)  succeed?  Is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  their  success?  My  conviction  is 
that  they  will  fail  .  .  .  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  having  examined  all  their 
writings,  I  believe  without  any  exception, 
whether  they  consist  of  fascinating  elo- 
quence, diversified  learning,  and  pictur- 
esque sensibility — I  speak  seriously  what 
I  feel — and  that,  too,  exercised  by  one 
honored  in  this  university,  and  whom  to 
know  is  to  admire  and  regard  (Dean 
Stanley);  or  whether  you  find  them  in 
the  cruder  conclusions  of  prelates  (Bishop 
Colenso)  who  appear  to  have  commenced 
their  theological  studies  after  they  have 
grasped  the  crozier,  and  who  introduce  to 
society  their  obsolete  discoveries  with  the 
startling  wonder  and  frank  ingenuousness 
of  their  own  ravages;  or  whether  I  read  the 
lucubrations  of  nebulous  professors,  who 
seem  in  their  style  to  have  revived  chaos, 
and  who,  if  they  could  only  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  perpetual  study  of  their  writ- 
ings, would  go  far  to  realize  that  eternal 
punishment  to  which  they  object;  or 
lastly,  whether  it .  be  the  provincial  arro- 
gance and  the  precipitate  self-complacency 
which  flash  or  flare  in  an  essay  or  review, 
I  find  that  the  common  characteristic  of 
their  writings  is  this,  that  their  learning 
is  always  second-hand." 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Disraeli  in 
a  new  role,  that  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
startled  Liberal  and  Radical  England. 
Disraeli  in  his  famous  novels,  which  had 
taken  by  storm  the  literary  world,  had 
already,  it  is  true,  taken  a  firm  stand  upon 
the  side  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  in  those  days  his  in- 
fluence was  merely  academic.  Now,  he  was 
a  power  in  the  land.  And  his  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Church,  then  assaulted  by 
science,  undermined  from  within,  and  strug- 
gling for  her  intellectual  position  in  the 
world,  was  counted  as  a  tower  of  strength. 
The  new  picturesque  champion  of  the 
Church  in  an  impassioned  speech  denunci- 
atory of  the  novel  doctrines  of  the  evolu- 
tionists as  to  the  origin  of  man  had  used  the 
expression,  "My  lords,  I  am  on  the  side  of 
the  angels."  Froude  has  drawn  for  us,  the 
biographer  notes,  the  picture  of  the  orator 
who  claimed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
addressing  the  university  dons  and  country 
clergy  "in  a  black-velvet  shooting-coat, 
and  wide-awrake  hat,  as  if  he  had  been  acci- 
dentally passing  through  the  town."  He 
was  accused  of  insincerity,  and  his  suddenly 
assumed  sacrosanct  attitude  was  contrasted 
with  the  earlier  fantastic  pose.  Disraeli's 
biographer  nevertheless  asserts  that  he  was 
perfectly  sincere,  and  that  he  was  only  •'con- 
centrating in  an  unforgettable  phrase  his 
most  vital  convictions."  At  a  time  when  a 
certain  infidelity  had  become  fashionable 
and  was  considered  the  cache!  of  learning  in 
tlie  intellectual  world,  and  among  the  elite, 
Disraeli  had  the  courage  to  uphold  the 
old  traditjous.     With  all  the  power  of  his 
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BROTH 

FOR  INVALID 
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Tirst  "aides' 
to  tRe  physician 


Do   you   want   the 
nurse  to  leave  her 

charge  while 

she  goes  to  make 

broths  ? 

You  know  how  annoying 
this  is— of  ten  how  dangerous. 
Franco-American  Broths, 
especially  prepared  for  in- 
valids and  children,  require 
only  to  be  heated  (if  they  are 
desired  warm).  They  are 
complete  to  every  fine  de- 
tail and  the  nurse  does  not 
have  to  step  out  of  the  room 
to  get  them  ready  to  serve. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 


for  Invalids 
and  (hildren  ; 


Always  ready,  always  uni- 
form, always  scrupulously 
pure,  always  containing 
ingredients  of  the  highest 
quality — these  are  the  fac- 
tors which  render  Franco - 
American  Broths  so  valuable 
an  aid  to  mothers,  to  physi- 
cians, to  nurses  in  achieving 
the  best  results  with  those 
in  their  care.  Instead  of  dis- 
turbing the  household  and 
upsetting  the  kitchen,  con- 
sider how  much  more  con- 
venient, sensible  and  eco- 
nomical it  is  to  have  on  hand 
a  supply  of  the  delicious, 
pure,  beneficial,  ever-ready 
Franco- American  Broths. 

Beef       Chicken       Mutton       Clam 

May  be  taken  hot  or  cold 

Require   no   preparation 

fifteen  cents  the  can 

Franco-American  Broths  are  on  sale  at 
the  better  class  of  trocery  stores.  If  the 
grocer  happens  to  be  without  a  supply, 
we  will  send  prepaid  anywhere  east  of 
Mississippi  River)  a  case  containing  two 
dozen  cans,  all  one  kind  or  assorted,  on  re- 
ceipt of  check   or  money  order  for  $3  60. 
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THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 

Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Makers  of  Franco- American  Soups 
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SLEEVE-VALVE     MOTOR 

Model  88-4 

$1285 

J.  OB.  Ooledo 
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Brief  Specifications 

New  double  cowl  body 

40  horsepower  four  cylinder  sleeve- 
valve  motor 

121  inch  wheelbase 

Seven  passenger  seating  capacity 

34  x  4  V2  inch  tires — non-skid  rear 

Moto-Meter 

Cantilever  rear  springs 

Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting 
system 

Electric  switches  on  steering 
column 

Vacuum  tank  fuel  feed 
Gasoline  tank  in  rear  with  gauge 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


Hi 


Just  about  one  year  ago  the  whole 
country  was  sitting  on  edge  in  an- 
ticipation of  our  introducing  the 
sleeve-valve  Knight  motored  car. 

Everyone  knew  that  practically  all  of 
the  European  ear  manufacturers  had 
adopted  the  sleeve-valve  motor  in 
preference  to  all  others.  Everyone 
knew  of  its  wide  and  sweeping  success. 

So  they  patiently  waited! 

In  Europe  the  Knight  motored  car  had 
been  selling  at  from  $4000  to  $8000. 

But  it  had  been  rumored  that  we  would 
offer  a  Knight  motored  car  at  a  price 
that  would  be  revolutionary. 


Reviewing  a  Greit 


So  thousands  of  people  who  were 
the    verge   of    buying   other   cars 
waited. 

Then  came  the  Willys  -  Knight  an- 
nouncement. 

From  our  initial  announcement  alone 
our  production  was  oversold  for  su 
months. 

As  the  new  Willys-Knight  cars  wen 
into  use  and  the  remarkable  abiht; 
of  the  motor  received  actual  demon 
stration,  thousands  and  thousand 
of    additional    orders   continued  t 


pour 


in. 


The  Willys-C^j 
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and  Its  Successor 


re  astounded  at 
'rformance. 


operation ;  the 
of  gear  shifting; 
'"  troubles;  the 


'"I'd  with  extreme 
•nomy    and    all 


'"mediately   es- 


s:|idard  of  motor 


Uj  Willys-  Knight 
>';  »  and  conceded 
thf|reat  substantial 
!  "tistry. 


j*iy,  Toledo,  Ohio 


With  considerable  gratification  we  now 
make  another  Willys  -  Knight  an- 
nouncement. 

Of  the  sleeve- valve  motor  we  need  say 
but  little.  In  the  hands  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  owners  it  has  stood  up 
and  delivered  far  in  excess  of  any  of 
our  descriptions  or  claims. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished 
feature  of  the  new  Willvs-Knight  is 
the  striking  body  design! 

The  body  is  much  longer— and  lower. 
It  has  that  fashionable  double  cowl 
feature.  The  new  harmonious  and 
graceful  lines  now  make  the  Willys- 
Knight   one  of   the    most  attractive 


motor  cars  of  the  year. 

The  wheelbase  has  been  lengthened  to 
121  inches. 

It  now  seats  seven  passengers. 

The  rear  springs  are  now  cantilever — 
the  easiest  riding  springs  in  the  world. 


The  cpjiet  bevel  drive  gears  are  con- 
tinued. 

Finished  in  rich  French  Blue  with 
battleship  gray  wheels,  and  highly 
polished  aluminum  fittings,  this 
newest  Willys-Knight  is  now  one  of 
the  country's  smartest  motor  cars. 

Demonstrations  now. 
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Dunham 

B^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Dunham  Thermostat 


No  tiresome  trudging  to  the  cellar  to  fix  the  fire  at 
bedtime.  No  getting  up  in  an  icy  room,  in  the  early- 
morning  darkness  of  raw  midwinter,  to  shake  down 
the  ashes  and  open  the  dampers. 

Instead,  every  room  in  your  home  comfortable  and 
cozy  at  bedtime  and  cheerily  warm  in  the  morning. 

All  this  comfort,  and  more,  is  yours  from  the  day 
you  install  a  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System — and 

with  a  minimum  coal  expense. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  "The  3  H's."  It  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  heating  problem — tells  you  of  the 
wonderful  Dunham  Thermostat,  a  handsome  clock- 
like instrument  which,  fastened  on  the  wall  and 
operated  electrically,  can  be  set  so  that  the  house 
will  be  at  any  desired  temperature  at  any  hour. 

In  this  book,  too,  you'll  learn  of  the  coal-saving, 
noise-stopping  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  and  of  the 
convenience  and  luxury  of  the  Dunham  Inlet  Valve. 

You  need  our.  book,  "The  3  H's."  Write  to  any 
Danham  office  for  it. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:         Chicago         New  York         San  Francisco 


As  ornamental  and 
useful  as  a  clock.  Fit* 
on  the  wall — connects 
electrically.  Can  be 
set  so  the  house  will  be 
at  any  desired  temper- 
ature at  any  hour. 


Boston 
Rochester 
Albany 
Philadelphia 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Branch  O ffices  : 


BRANCHES  :  Salt  Lake  City 

Birmingham      Indianapolis               Davenport  Fort  Worth  Spokane 

Pittsburgh           Louisville                     Des  Moines  Dallas  Portland,  Ore. 

Cleveland            Milwaukee                  St.  Louis  Denver  Seattle 

Detroit                  Minneapolis               Kansas  City  Cheyenne  Los  AngeleS 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Halifax                  Montreal                  Ottawa  Winnipeg                 Vancouver 


How  to  Deal  With 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Author  of  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter."  "The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking  the  English  Language,"  Etc. 

A  Big,  Practical  Book  on  Doing  Business  by- 
Correspondence,  Advertising,  and  Salesmanship. 

Direction,  Suggestion,  Study,  and  Example,  based  on 
the  Real  Psychology  of  Business  Effort. 
Considers  with  care  National  Characteristics,  Service, 
Your  Own  Valuation  of  Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Ev- 
ery Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  Advertising, 
The  Imaginative  Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of 
Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis,  Analyzing  a  Busi- 
ness, Correspondence,  Various  Styles  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence, 
A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business,  Collections  by  Mail, 
etc.     Price,  $2.00  Net;  by  mail,  $2. 12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

prevents  all  odors  of 
the  body 

and  keeps  the  skin  and  clothing  fresh 
and  sweet  throughout  the  hottest  day. 
"Mum"  does  not  check  healthful 
perspiration — that  would  be  harmful.  It 
neutralizes  all  odors  as  they  come. 

"Mum"  is  economical — little  needed  at 
a  time — lasts  from  bath  to  bath — no  waste. 

A    snow-white,  greaseless    cream — 
harmless  to  skin  and  clothing. 

25c-sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFG  CO  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


eloquence  he  upheld  the  thesis  that  whatever 
man  may  be  biologically  and  physiologically 
he  is  something  more;  and  this  something 
more,  which  transcends  biological  and  phy- 
siological science,  is  the  most  distinctive 
and  essential  thing  about  him.  "And  even 
the  scientific  world,"  writes  Mr.  Buckle  "is 
now  coming  round  to  this  opinion."  The 
course  of  events,  he  holds,  has  largely  jus- 
tified Disraeli's  hope,  exprest  in  1864,  that 
"the  Teutonic  rebellion  against  the  Divine 
truths  entrusted  to  the  Semites"  would  ul- 
timately meet  with  the  fate  of  "the  Celtic 
insurrection  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedists." And  he  asserts  further  that  the 
incapacity  of  science  to  take  the  place  of 
religion  is  now  much  more  widely  recog- 
nized than  it  was  in  the  days  when  Huxley 
and  Tyndall  flourished. 

MR.  BISHOP'S  BOOK  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Bishop,  Joseph  Burklin.  Presidential  Nomina- 
tions and  Elections.  A  History  of  American  Con- 
ventions, National  Campaigns,  Inaugurations,  and 
Campaign  Caricature.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Pp.  x-237.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

Illustrated  by  striking,  historic  carica- 
tures suggestive  of  epochal  events  and  in- 
cidents in  American  politics,  Mr.  Bishop's 
book  may  be  called  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  its  class.     In  1904  he  published  a 
volume  entitled,  "Our  Political  Drama,' 
which  is  now  out  of  p  int.     It  consisted  ol 
a  compilation  of  notable  phases  of  Presi 
dential    politics,    together    with    persona 
anecdotes  and  incidents.     In  the  presen 
volume  the  original  material  has  been  re 
tained,  but  it  has  been  so  amplified  as  t< 
present  a  complete  review  of  Presidentia 
conventions,  elections,    and   inauguration 
down   to  the  present  time.     The  book  i 
authoritative  and  instructive,  highly  amu; 
ing  as  well — the  cartoons  of  Nast,  Kepplei 
Gillain,  and  of  others  noted  in  their  da 
serving  to  recall  striking  moments  of  polit 
cal  history.     The  author  has  drawn  upo 
Stan  wood's  "History  of  the  Presidency, 
which  is  characterized  by  him  as  "an  it 
exhaustible  mine  of  exact  information"  ; 
regards  conventions,  campaigns,  and  ele 
tions.     Other  sources  drawn  freely  upon  fi 
typical   instances  and   to   illustrate  "hif 
moments"  of  Presidential  history  are  C< 
A.    K.    McClure's    "Our    Presidents   ai 
How  We  Made  Them";  Thurlow  Weec 
"Autobiography";     Greeley's    "Recolk 
tions  of  a  Busy  Life";  and  "The  Americ; 
Statesmen  Series." 

With  a  fine  instinct  for  characteristic  a 
highly  typical  episodes,  joined  to  detail 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  great  politi< 
strategists,  such  as  Webster,  Clay,  Jacks( 
Seward,  Choate,  Blaine,  Conkling,  and  th 
successors  of  our  own  period,  Mr.  Bish 
gives  us  an  ordered,  vivid  presentation 
the  successive  battles  for  political  pov' 
which  mark  the  long  struggle,  with  alt- 
nate  triumphs,  between  the  two  contend  ' 
political  ideals  represented  by  Jefferson  a  I 
Hamilton.     The  story  opens  with  an  - 
count  of  that  peculiarly  American  insti- 
tion  that  age  can  not  wither  nor  cusU 
stale— the     nominating     convention.     | 
purely  American  invention  and  a  nati 
outgrowth  of  popular  government"  is  e 
author's    definition    of    it.     It   came^ " 
being  with  the  extension  of  the  sunn', 
and    was    the    natural    expression   ot    <? 
evolution  of  democracy.     Before  the  Kfj 
lution   and   for   years   afterward,  polit 
action,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  was  (le 
mined  "by  voluntary  and  unofficial  a 
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ciations  or  coteries  of  persons  who  were 
drawn  together  by  kindred  opinions,  and 
whose  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  made  them  its  natural  leaders." 
These  gatherings  took  the  name  caucus,  a 
word  supposedly  of  Indian  origin.  These 
caucuses  are  of  paramount  importance  in 
tracing  the  structural  development  of  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  Republic. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A.  R.  WALLACE 

Marchant,  James.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace: 
Letters  and  Reminiscences.  8vo,  pp.  x-507.  New 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     $5  net. 

To  the  book-buyer  may  occur  the  ques- 
tion, Why  under  the  circumstances  should  I 
be  asked  to  purchase  this  expensive  volume? 
The  circumstances  are  that  in  1905  Wallace 
published  his  autobiography,  leaving,  one 
would  say,  little  to  be  said;  and  the  "Life 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin  "  had  already 
told  very  much  indeed  of  Wallace's  life  and 
opinions.  Both  contained  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  Wallace's  correspondence, 
while  for  his  life  and  labors  the  present 
volume  draws  largely  upon  both. 

The  answer  is  threefold:   (1)  the  Darwin- 
Wallace  correspondence  is  here  published 
entire  for  the  first  time.     That  is  of  great 
convenience  and  historical  value.     (2)  In 
his  own  account  of  his  life  two  dominant 
traits  in  Wallace's  character  could  be  ex- 
hibited only  implicitly — his  generosity  to 
his  contemporaries  and  his  extreme  mod- 
|  esty.    Wallace  might  well  have  said  of  him- 
self, "I  have  been  one  of  the  most  modest 
!  scientists  of  my  generation,"  but  in  doing  so 
he  would  have  invalidated  his  claim.     (3) 
Letters  and  life  are  here  so  closely  blended 
J  that  they  afford  mutual  illumination.    Con- 
|  sequently,  the  reader  who  would  possess  an 
objective  view,  from  the  Wallace  angle,  of 
|  Darwin's   colleague    in    the    discovery   of 
(natural  selection  must  have  this  book. 

Mr.  Marchant  has  divided  his  work  into 
"seven  parts,  "Early  Years,"  "The  Discov- 
ery of  Natural  Selection,"  "The  Works  on 
| Biology  and  Geographical  Distribution" 
Kthe  correspondence  is  principally  arranged 
lis  supplements  to  these  three  chapters), 
j'Home-Life,"  "Social  and  Political  Views," 
,;'  Astronomy  and  Spiritualism,"  and  "  Char- 
acteristics." There  is  a  (probably)  complete 
lassified  list  of  Wallace's  writings  and  also 
j.  really  good  index. 

The  impression  made  by  a  rapid  and 

hen  by  a  more  leisurely  reading  of  the 

I'lume  is  wholly  favorable  to  subject  and 

'a  author.     One  gets  almost  a  clairvoyant 

liew  of   Wallace's   life.     And    also    upon 

problems  more  general — such  as,  Why  does 

bientific   investigation    so    often    lead    to 

| materialism"?  and,  Does  such  material- 

|m  altogether   deserve   condemnation? — 

j  ?ht  is  afforded, 

The  essential  elements  of  Wallace's  ca- 

er  are  now  so  well  known  as  not  to  need 

ln'arsal  here.     One  may,   however,   call 

I  out  ion  to  some  of  the  features  that  ap- 

iar  in  the  volume.     It  comes  almost  with 

rprize  to  discover  contemporary  reference 

j  events  so  far  away  as  the  Crimean  War 

>1  the  Indian  Mutiny;   to  intimacy  with 

i^ons  so  interesting  and  so  commanding 

the  famous  Rajah  Brooke;    to  places  so 

ptant  and  so  different  as  the  Amazon,  the 

alay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  and  the 

;  st  Indies.     Here  are  activities  which  con- 

ru  biology  in  a  wide  range  and  profound 

Pth,  antliropology,  astronomy,  and  psy- 

oal  research.     And  above  all,  there  are 

;oaled  in  the  soul  of  one  of  the  foremost 

1  modern  scientists  and   investigators  a 


MIX  IN  ONE  MINUTE 
WITH  COLD  WATER 


This  Wonder  Box  has  a  new  home  in  it  for  you. 
Resplendent   in    soft,   velvety   nature   colors — 
delicate  greens,  soft  buffs  and  yellows,  or  pale  blues. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 

For  this  Wonder  Box  is  the  Alabastine  package,  and  Alabastine  is  an 
interior  wall  tint  put  up  in  the  entire  range  of  tints  and  colors — the  fin- 
est, most  beautiful,  and  economical  wall  tint  on  the  market;  costs  75 
less  than  flat  wall  paints  and  is  much  less  expensive  than  wall  papers. 

Think  of  its  ease  and  simplicity  of  preparation  and  application. 
An  ordinary  galvanized  pail  will  do  to  mix  in.  For  the  amount  you 
need  mix  in  this  proportion:  For  each  five  pound  package  of 
Alabastine  add  two  quarts  of  cold  water  (not  necessarily  hot  water), 
stir  for  a  minute,  and  Alabastine  is  ready  to  apply.  There  is  every- 
thing "wonderful"  about  that,  including  its  ease. 

And  Alabastine  can  be  applied  with  just  ordinary  care — we  give 
complete  instructions  on  each  package  how  to  do  that — with  an 
ordinary  flat  wall  brush. 

Then  if  you  want  new  and  individual  tints  and  colors  you  can 
obtain  them  by  inter-mixing  colors  and  tints  of  Alabastine. 

Send  for  Alabastine  Color  Scheme 
Demonstrator — It's  Free 

A  new  and  unique  way  of  showing  color  scheme  possibil- 
ities with  Alabastine.  Gives  complete  idea  of  room  effects. 
We  will  receive  thousands  of  requests  for  the  Demon- 
strator.   They  will  be  sent  out  in  the  order  of  receipt  of  re- 
quests for  them,  so  kindly  send  in  yours  today.     Address: 

The  Alabastine  Co. ,  406  GrandvilU  Rd. ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Compliment  your  -.calls  with  Alabastine — don't  merely  kaisomine  them. 
See  the  red  cross  and  circle  is  on  each  facka.se  you  buy  at  the  store  and 
when  delivered  at  your  home.     At  Drug,  Paint  and  Hardware  stores. 
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THE  ONLY  TOOL 
flNEEDED  TO  APPLY 
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BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  check  on  this  list  will 
be  sent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning. 

Roofing;  a  Home 

Building  a  Poultry  House 

Building  a  Bungalow 

Building  a  Barn 

Building  Your  Own  Garage 

Covering  Your  Factory 

Artistic  Roofs 


Good  "for  a. 
generation 

The  first  RU-BER-OID  roof 
was  laid  nearly  25  years  ago. 

It  was  a  novelty. 

But  it  made  good. 

RU-BER-OID  became  the  stand- 
ard prepared  roofing. 

Time  has  proved  it  the  best  and 
least  expensive  of  all  roofings. 

RU-BER-OID  roofs  laid  more 
than  20  years  ago  are  still  giving 
good  service.  Many  of  them  have 
not  cost  one  penny  for  repairs. 

You  can  distinguish  genuine  RU-BER- 
OID  from  imitations  by  the  "  Ru-ber-oid 
man  '*  on  the  wrapper. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  RU-BER-OID 
in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

573  Woolworth  Building.  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 
Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete. 

The  Paraffine  Paml  Co.,  San  Francisco,   (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


FOR  LEA 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenville  Klciscr.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.     Postpaid  ti.37- 
KUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COHr'ANT,  354-36U  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book, 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and,  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  #1.08  postpaid. 


THE  IRISH 


AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book,  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every  reader 
invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he  closes  the 
book.     It  can  be  had  for  83  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  sometimes 
tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes  known  as 
"  Ethna  Carbery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  MacManus,  was 
endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of  an  artist  and 
a -great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six  beautiful, 
throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories  which  now 
appear  in  the  book,  "The  Passionate  Hearts,"  a  treasure 
Jor  any  one.     The  price  is  83  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  ::  NEW  YORK 


THE  IRISH 


Before 


After  treatment  with 


Barreled  Sunlight 

Use  the  sun— 

don't  pay  for  light 

The  best  and  most  wholesome  light  is 
natural  light — daylight.  Furthermore, 
it  is  free.  The  natural  conclusion  is  to 
provide  your  factory  with  as  much  day- 
light as  possible. 

You  can  save  from  one-  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  electric  lighting  every 
day — simply  treat  your  ceilings  and  walls  with 
"Barreled  Sunlight" — Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White. 

Made  also  as  a  Flat  Wall 
Paint  for  office  and  hotel  use. 

Write  today  for  our  book,"  More 
Light,"  and  Sample  Board. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINTCO. 
29  Dudley  St.,       Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


Ilea.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


modesty,  a  humility,  and  a  gentleness  that 
are  their  own  praise.  For  example,  instead 
of  being  jealous  of  his  codiscoverer  Dar- 
win, he  gave  him  the  name  of  "The  New- 
ton of  Natural  History."  And  so  fearful 
was  Wallace  of  receiving  praise  not  due 
him  that,  at  the  jubilee  of  the  joint  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  natural 
selection,  he  credited  Darwin  with  con- 
ceiving the  idea  twenty  years  before  he 
himself  saw  it.  Once  more,  few  scientists 
would  admit  that  he  required  at  least  five 
readings  to  appreciate  fully  one  of  Darwin's 
masterpieces. 

It  is  for  certain  good  reasons — for  com- 
pleteness of  certain  correspondence,  for 
practical  reproduction  of  essays  valuable 
but  inaccessible — like  one  printed  in  185.J 
— for  an  unbiased  yet  fair  and  eminently 
readable  account  of  a  notable  life — that  this 
volume  is  valuable.  The  work  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  its  many  excellences.  In  a  second 
impression  we  hope  the  quite  considerable 
number  of  proof-readers'  errors  will  be 
removed. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Sellars,  ».  W.  (Ph.D.).  The  Next  Step  In 
Democracy.  Cloth,  pp.  272.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  next  step  in  democracy,  according  to 
Professor  Sellars,  is  the  socia  zation  of  in- 
dustry— the  gradual  reorganization  of  our 
social  disorder  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
of  society  rather  than  of  any  one  part  or  of 
a  few  individuals.     The  movement  which 
is  most  actively  working  for  this  next  step 
is  socialism — not  the  visionary  socialism  of 
the    Utopians    nor    the    dogmatic   revolu- 
tionary socialism  of  the  Marxians — but  a 
new  evolutionary  socialism.     By  defining 
socialism  in  terms  of  its  purpose  he  pre- 
sents us  with  a  conception  much  broader 
than   has    hitherto    been    present   in  the 
public  mind  and  than  many  socialists  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  accept.     "Socialism 
is  a  democratic  movement  whose  purpose 
is  the  securing  of  an  economic  reorganiza 
tion  of  society  which  will  give  the  maximun 
possible  of  justice,  liberty,  and  efficiency 
and  whose  plan  is  the  gradual  socializing  o 
industry  to  the  degree  and  extent  that  seen 
experimentally  feasible." 

With  this  as  his  basis,  the  author  pre 
sents  socialism  as  a  progressive  state  q 
mind   willing   to   learn  all   that  the  ne^ 
social  sciences  may  have  to  teach  it,  read 
to  accept  a  program  of  general  advanc 
and  to  cooperate  with  all  forces  that  mov 
toward   that   goal.     This  at  once  make 
socialism  less  of  a  bugaboo,  but  not  less 
determined    critic    of    the    present  orde 
Three  of  the  chapters  deal  with  miscoi 
ceptions  of  socialism  or  objections  to  i 
one  is  a  critique  of  the  history  of  socialisr 
Particularly  suggestive  are  the  chapters  i 
"The  Ethics  of  Labor,"  "The  Growth 
Justice"  —  which    is    commended    to    <' 
lawyers — and  "The  Conditions  of  a  Soci 
Freedom, "  in  which  from  another  angle  t 
criticisms   of   the   individualists  are  m< 
When  asked   just   what  results  sociali* 
hopes  to  accomplish  Professor  Sellars  off< 
less  visionary  but  quite  as  ideal  answers 
his  predecessors.     The  chief  hopes  are  t 
reduction  of  the  disorder  of  the  market,  t 
lessening  of  wastes,  a  better  distribution 
human  costs  and  of  leisure,  the  eliminate 
of  unmerited  poverty,  and  of  all  degrees^ 
competition  that  are  obviously  antiso^ 
in    their   consequences.     It   is  interest. 
to  note  tho  similarity  of  several  stateme  3 
in   the   "Social   Creed   of  the  Church' 
adopted   by   the   Federal   Council  of 
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Churches  of  America  in  1908  and  1912, 
standing  "for  the  abatement  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty,"  "for  that  degree  of 
leisure  for  all  which  is  a  condition  of  the 
; highest  human  life,"  "  for  the  most  equita- 
jble  division  of  the  product  of  industry  that 
can  ultimately  be  devised." 

The  unique  feature  of  the    book  is  the 
iStudyof  the  psychological  strategy  of  human 
progress  which  is  woven  into  all  the  chap- 
ters.   Long  ago  the  individual  attained  self- 
•onsciousness.     Now  the  race  is  reaching 
l  hat  same  level  at  which,  by  a  study  of  the 
processes  of  its  own  development,  it  can 
earn  how  to  direct  its  future.     It  is  by  the 
•ontrolled     process     of     conscious     social 
volution  that  the  race's  goal  is  to  be  won. 
Arhatever  nation  or  party  has.  learned  that 
esson  has  in  its  hands  a  mighty  tool  with 
vhich    to    fashion    the    future.     Professor 
lellars's  book,  because  of  just  this  perspec- 
ivc  should  aid  greatly  the  cause  of  clear 
hinking  on  social  issues  by  socialist,  anti- 
ocialist,  and  "  indiff erentist "  alike. 

Iiffi.  YEATS'S  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 

Yeats,  William  Butler.  Reveries  over  Child- 
ood  and  Youth.  With  Frontispiece  in  Color.  Pp. 
ii— 181.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

William  Butler  Yeats,  the  Irish  literary 
lebrity,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  great 
oet.  Books  have  been  written  about  him 
nd  sonnets  addrest  to  him.  For  a  time 
e  was  the  center  of  a  sort  of  cenacle  in 
reland.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
le  movement  which  is  sometimes  de- 
ominated  the  Irish  Renaissance.  Arrived 
I  middle  life  and  having  sloughed  off  many 
!  his  early  enthusiasms,  he  now  gives  the 
orld    in    these    "Reveries"    the    history 

his  intellectual  and  moral  life,  laying 
ire  all  sorts  of  secrets,  d  la  Rousseau, 
he  book  has  a  certain  interest  for  those 
ho  like  to  study  .modern  "intellectualism" 

one  of  its  peculiar  manifestations. 
Itho  written  in  an  affected  style  and 
ith  disregard  for  literary  conventions 
lcluding  grammar),  the  "Reveries"  (ad- 
est  by  the  author  "To  those  few  people, 
airily  personal  friends,  who  have  read  all 
at  I  have  written")  contain  much  in- 
rmation  about  eminent  contemporaries, 
iats's  father    was    one    of    the    painters 

the  Preraffaelite  group,  and  he  knew 
owning  and  his  circle.  A  hint  of  the 
et's  style  and  literary  aims  may  be  had 
■m- this  extract: 


'Bred  up  in  a  studio  where  all  things 

>  discust  and  where   I   had   even  been 

d  that  indiscretion  and  energy  are  in- 

>arable,    I    knew    nothing    of    the    con- 

!  yatism  or  of  the  suspicions  of  piety.     I 

I  planned  a  drama  like  that  of  Greece, 

;,i  romances  that  were,  it  may  be,  half 

.go  and  half  de  Lamotte-Fouque,  to  bring 

1  o  the  town   the  memories  and  visions 

the  country  and   to  spread  evervwhere 

history  and   legends  of  medieval   Ire- 

(1,  and  to  fill  Ireland  once  more  with 

red  places.     I  even  planned  out  and  in 

ie  detail    (for   those  mysterious  lights 

i  voices  were  never  long  forgotten)  an- 

(  er  bamothrace,  a  new  Eleusis." 

.'hat  these  early  dreams  were  destined 
>e  disappointed,  we  learn  from  the  words 
v'h  which  the  book  ends: 


tthen  I  think  of  all  the  books  I  have 

i  and  of  the  wise  words  I  have  heard 

„t!?'  °p  hhe  ,anxiety   I   have  given   to 

K  !i  -°f  }?xe  h°Pes  1  have  had.  all  Hfe 
-lied  in  the  scales  of  my  own  life  seems 

'  ",v  a  preparation  for  something   that 
11  w  happens."  b 


Completed  in  3%  Months 

When  your  business  needs  a  building  quickly, 
consider  this  example  of  what  can  be  done  right 
along  in  reinforced  concrete. 

Work  started  on  the  Haas  Building  June  1st 
and  finished  September  20th — just  3%  months 
to  erect  a  modern  manufacturing  loft  building, 
6  stories  and  basement,  155  by  100  feet — con- 
taining over  95,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

This  reinforced  concrete  building  is  fireproof, 
permanent,  sanitary,  affords  the  maximum  of 
light  and  ventilation,  vibrates  the  least  under 
heavy  machinery,  secures  the  lowest  insurance 
rates,  and  requires  almost  no  upkeep. 

A  Free  Book  on  Concrete 

Would  yoi*  like  more  information  about  reinforced 
concrete?  Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  book  for 
executives,  which  illustrates  buildings  in  various  in- 
dustries, shows  costs,  how  long  to  complete,  etc. 
Also  ask  your  architect  about  reinforced  concrete 
for  your  building. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York  Corn  Ex.  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago 

Philadelphia      Boston    St.  Louis     Minneapolis    Des  Moines     Dayton 


ORTLAND 
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ATLAS 

CEMENT 
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CEMENT 

other  makes  an  measured" 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St..  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchan.ee  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago. 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings,  including  Lofts,  Warehouses.  Factories. 

Cold  Storage  Plants,  Stables,  Business  Garages.      I  expect  to  build  a 

Nature  of  Business - 

Name  of  my  Architect 1-A-0-9-16 
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Stop  carelessness! 

Save  Hair! 

Carelessness  destroys 
more  hair  than  age. 

Care,  on  the  other 
hand,  means  beauty  to 
many  unpromising 
heads  of  hair. 

The  refreshing,  puri- 
fying pine-lather  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  has 
a  helpful  effect  on  the 
hair  and  scalp  from  the 
very  first  use.  After  each 
shampoo  you  will  notice 
the  new  beauty  of  natural 
coloring  brought  out. 

Continued  shampoo- 
ing with  Packer's  is  the 
kind  of  care  that  tends 
toward  permanent  hair- 
health.  Send  10c  for 
sample  cake. 

Write  for  our  Manual, 
"The  Hair  and  Scalp — 
Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment, "36  pages  of  prac- 
tical information,  free 
on  request. 

Piclifi 

Tar  Soap 

"Pure  as  the  Pines'" 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
cleanses  the  hair  and  scalp 
delightfully.  Delicately  per- 
fumed.    Liberal  sample  bottle 

IOC. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Morlae,    Edward.     A    Soldier    of    the    Legion. 

Pp.  x-129.     Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1  net. 

Mr.  Ellery  Sedgwick,  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  closes  his  preface  to  this  dainty 
volume  with  these  words:  '"The  Soldier 
of  the  Legion'  has  in  it  that  spinal  thrill 
which  has  electrified  great  tales  of  battle 
since  blood  was  first  let  and  ink  spilled 
to  celebrate  it."  Sergeant  Morlae  is 
an  American,  son  of  a  French  captain 
whose  commission  came  of  service  in  the 
war  of  '70.  His  Legion  was  made  up  of 
men  from  all  countries — "there  were 
Russians  and  Turks,  an  Anamese  and  a 
Hindu.  There  were  Frenchmen  from 
God  knows  where.  There  was  a  German. 
God  only  knows  why.  There  were  Bul- 
gars,  Servians,  Greeks,  negroes,  an  Italian, 
and  a  Fiji  Islander  fresh  from  an  Oxford 
education,  three  Arabians,  and  a  handful 
of  Americans  who  cared  little  for  the  quiet 
life."  The  story  here  told  is  of  but  one 
forward  movement  along  one  little  section 
of  the  Allied  front.  Its  detail  is  remark- 
able. Its  realism  grows  horrible.  Yet 
it  fascinates,  tho  it  spells  war  at  its  worst. 

An  Official  Guide  to  Eastern  Asia.  In  four 
volumes.  Vol.  I,  Manchuria  and  Chosen  (Korea); 
Vol.  II,  Southwestern  Japan;  Vol.  Ill,  Northeastern 
Japan;  Vol.  IV,  China.  Prepared  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  Railways.     Tokyo,   1913-1915. 

Tourist  travel  to  the  Far  East  has  taken 
the  place  of  that  to  Europe  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  new  guides  to  the  lands  across  the 
Pacific  are  most  welcome.  These  four  vol- 
umes, of  a  convenient  size  and  bound  in 
brown  cloth  are  most  generously  provided 
with  helpful  maps  and  interesting  illus- 
trations. 

The  reviewer  has  used  the  volumes  on 
Japan  and  found  them  most  satisfactory, 
particularly  in  the  detailed  description  of 
the  temples  and  palaces  in  such  places  as 
Nikko,  Nara,  and  Kyoto.  In  fact,  a  regard 
for  detail  is  characteristic,  and  the  com- 
pilers have  in  some  cases  erred  by  failing  to 
preserve  a  proper  perspective  in  giving  so 
much  space  to  places  of  minor  interest. 
This  guide  was  the  idea  of  Baron  Gato,  a 
former  Minister  of  Communications,  who 
began  work  on  it  in  1908.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  view-point  is  Japanese, 
rather  than  that  of  the  Western  visitor. 
These  books  are  another  reminder  that 
travel  in  the  Far  East  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  convenient,  and  that  good  hotels  are 
becoming  commoner.  Tourists  may  now 
find  comfortable  accommodations  as  well  as 
rare  sights  and  new  experiences  in  Far- 
Eastern  lands. 

Kirke,  Dorothea.     Domestic  Life  in  Roumania. 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  pp.  291.     New  York:    John  Lane 
Company.     $1.50  net 

-  Very  entertaining  letters  were  those  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Millie  Ormonde  from  the  home 
in  Bucharest,  where  she  was  "La  Nurse," 
to  her  cousin  from  England.  That  he  as- 
pired to  a  tenderer  relation  gives  a  tinge  of 
romance  to  the  correspondence,  and  the  tele- 
gram at  its  close  seals  the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes.  But  in  the  meantime,  "La  Nurse" 
is  happily  exercising  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  narration  with  a  gay  sense  of 
humor  and  the  picturesque,  to  give  her 
cousin  and  the  reader  a  most  enlivening 
picture  of  home-life  in  Bucharest  and  holi- 
days in  the  Karpathians  and  Constanti- 
nople. Happily,  her  experience  preceded  the 
Great  War,  which  has  quickened  general  in- 
terest in  all  the  region  and  the  races  which 
Im  so  vividly  describes.  With  all  the  gai- 
ety  and    romance   and    Mindry   tragic   and 


comic  incidents  in  the  Roumanian  house- 
hold, the  author  has  given  in  a  very  at- 
tractive form  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  The  Mountain.  Renewed 
Studies  in  Impressions  and  Appearance.  Cloth,  pp. 
234.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Prof.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  has  of  late 
turned  aside  from  writing  profitable  books 
about  painting  to  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
appearances  of  nature.  He  has  written  of 
nature  for  its  own  sake,  of  the  desert,  of  the 
sea,  and  now  of  the  mountain.  In  each  the 
author  has  been  not  so  much  the  naturalist 
as  the  artist  calling  our  attention  to  line  and 
form,  to  light,  half-light,  and  shadow,  to 
colors  and  contrasts.  It  is  in  just  this  re- 
spect that  he  renders  real  service  to  his 
readers.  After  he  has  read  a  bit  in  "The 
Mountain"  and  thought  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  ho  has  known,  one  begins  to 
discover  new  charms,  new  grandeur  in 
scenes  supposedly  familiar.  New  possibili- 
ties are  opened  out  to  one's  eye  and  one 
comes  to  rolling  slope  or  gruff  crag  with  a 
better-trained  appreciation  of  then  quali- 
ties. For  illustration  Professor  Van  Dyke 
has  drawn  from  far  and  wide — New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  California,  the  Alps,  the 
Grampian  Hills,  the  Himalayas,  the  Dolo- 
mites— tho  one  misses  Japan  and  Fujisan. 
The  author's  success  is  so  marked  in  that 
field  in  which  he  is  properly  an  expert  that 
one  laments  the  more  his  mishaps  in  geol- 
ogy. He  is  correct  in  thinking  that  the 
fascinating  insights  which  geology  gives 
into  the  processes  by  which  all  the  variety 
of  mountain  beauty  has  come  to  pass 
properly  belong  in  such  a  study  as  his. 
But  would  that  he  had  submitted  his  text  to 
some  up-to-date  geological  friend!  If  one 
can  skip  the  science — which  is  quite  possible 
— and  read  the  art,  one  will  find  "The 
Mountain"  a  most  rewarding  book. 

Easter.  Its  history,  celebration,  spirit,  and  signifi- 
cance as  related  in  prose  and  verse.  Compiled  by 
Susan  Tracy  Rice.  Edited  by  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.  Cloth,  pp.  261.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  Co. 
$1  net. 

Altho  Easter,  the  oldest  of  Christian 
festivals,  can  hardly  be  considered  distinc 
tively  American,  its  increasing  observance 
here  appropriately  claims  for  it  a  volume 
in  the  "American  Holidays  Series."  The 
title  describes  the  scope  of  the  chapters. 
Great  variety  characterizes  the  quotations. 
Ancient  lyric  and  modern  homily  jostle 
historical  essays  and  children's  stories. 
Few  of  the  more  familiar  Easter  poems  will 
be  missed.  The  cumulative  impression  of 
the  book  would  be  increased  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  or  two  trivial  selections  and  a 
rearrangement  of  material.  As  a  book  of 
reference,  however,  it  effectively  meets  its 
purpose.  Of  the  modern  Easter  verse  fully 
half  has  been  written  by  women. 

Kerofllas,  Dr.  C.  Eleftherios  Venizelos:  His 
Life  artd  Work.  With  an  introduction  by  M.  Tak< 
Jonesco,  Former  President  of  the  Council  of  Roumania 
Translated  by  Beatrice  Barstow.  Cloth,  pp.  IJo 
New  York:     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

At  the  present  moment  the  more  inti- 
mate revelation  of  the  character  and  experi 
ence  of  any  one  of  the  diplomatic  leaders  o 
Europe  wins  attention.  This  study  o 
Greece's  most  noted  Prime  Minister  doe 
not  claim  to  be  history,  but  furnishes  ex 
cellent  source  material  for  some  of  the  mos 
significant  chapters  of  the  world's  historj 
yet  to  be  written — the  story  of  the  wars  q 
the  twentieth  century.  The  life  of  Venj 
zelos  can  only  be  recorded  in  internation; 
terms.  At-  its  beginning  prayers  were  oj 
fered  in  four  languages  by  priests  of  Oppoj 
ing  faiths  and  the  thread    of   it  is  im\li' 
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"THE  HIGHEST  TESTIMONIAL  WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  IS 
TO  SAY  THAT  WE  ARE  USING  YOUR  VARIOUS  TYPES 
OF  MACHINES  WHEREVER  MACHINING  IS  FEASIBLE 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  OUR  ACCOUNTING  AND 
GENERAL  OFFICE  WORK."  If      ^      -,  ~. 

President^ 

The   Master  Genius   of   the  Automobile   Industry 
Points  Out  the  Direct  Way  to  Accounting  Efficiency 


Mr.  Durant,  as  President  of  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company  and  of  General  Motors  Company, 
knows  every  vital  fact  connected  with  the  yearly 
output,  which  is  valued  at  nearly  200  million 
dollars  for  1916. 

Efficiency  is  his  motto.  It  nad  to  be — for 
nothing  less  than  the  efficient  use  of  every 
minute  and  every  penny  in  every  department 
of  all  of  the  various  enterprises  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  would  have  enabled  him  to 
pilot  them  to  success — a  success  which  is  simply 
a  reflection  of  the  really  marvelous  efficiency  of 
the  man  himself. 

Mr.  Durant  knew  that  the  average  pen-and- 
ink  bookkeeper  wastes  50%  of  his  time  guarding 
against  errors,  hunting  errors,  and  making  sev- 
eral motions  where  only  one  was  needed. 
He  demanded  on-time  figures. 

And  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  are 


used  not  only  in  the  main  office,  but  also  in  the 
big  parts  plants  at  Flint  and  other  points  in 
Michigan,  and  at  various  assembly  factories 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Chevrolet  plant  alone  will  turn  out 
96,000  cars  this  year  and  is  planning  for  194,000 
cars  in  1917.  With  an  output  of  this  magni- 
tude, accounting  accuracy  and  accounting  speed 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

You  know  as  well  as  Mr.  Durant  that  a 
bookkeeping  department  must  measure  up  to 
100%  accuracy,  speed  and  economy  on  an 
on-time  schedule.  Do,  then,  as  he  first  did — 
investigate  Elliott-Fisher.  Get  the  facts  that 
have  taken  us  years  to  collect.  No  charge,  no 
obligation.  Call  up  the  Elliott-Fisher  office  and 
ask  for  an  immediate  interview. 

If  there  is  no  Elliott-Fisher  office  in 
your  city,  write  to  Elliott-Fisher  Com- 
pany, 932  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.     Offices  in  all  principal  cities. 


UiottrFisher 

rBookkeeping  Machine 
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THIS  picture  is  true  to  life.     These  operatives  are   not   lazy.    Breathing  bad   air  has 
just  "slowed  them    up."     The  morning's  work  began  with  a  will  and  zest.     But 
because  the  only  source  of  air  they  breathe  is  through  the  "pores"  of  the  four  walls 
— doors,  windows,   cracks,   and  joints,   etc. — they  quickly  become  tired  and    exhausted. 

The  "natural"  method  of  ventilation — dependence  upon  open  windows,  flues,  and  chimneys — is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  most  ineffective.  Right  here  is  the  reason  for  excess  sick-leave;  three-o'clock  fatigue;  dull  eyes; 
tired  and  faltering  hands;  increased  cost  of  production  and  diminished  output. 

In  thousands  of  mills  and  factories  where  a  positive  system  of  modern  ventilation  has  supplanted  the 
old-fashioned,  hit-or-miss,  risky,  and  even   dangerous    "natural"  method 


I  u  r  I  e  van  I 


?EO.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

have  worked  wonders.  They  have  energized  the 
worker.  Made  him  glad  to  work  quicker — and  to 
keep  right  on  working  faster  all  day.  Entirely  aside 
from  humanitarian  benefits,  the  Sturtevant  System 
has  made  good  on  a  strictly  cold-cash  basis.  Made 
good  purely  on  its  own  merits. 

Polluted,    vitiated    air    tires    more    people    than 
hard  work.     Impure  air  slows  up  more  people  than 


Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air- Conditioning  Systems 


lack  of  nourishing  food.  A  Sturtevant  System  has 
proved  this  over  and  over  again.  "Getting  dividends 
out  of  the  air"  is  no  idle  phrase  when  applied  to 
the  Sturtevant  System.  It  increases  efficiency. 
Makes  satisfied  employes.  Removes  bad  air.  Sup- 
plies warm  or  cool  fresh  air  to  every  part  of  a 
building  at  any  or  all  times.  All  air  may  even  be 
washed  by  water  spray. 


The  names  of  the  hotels,  apartment  houses,  hospitals,  asylums,  theatres,  churches,  auditoriums  and  halls  that  use 
Sturtevant  combined  systems  of  ventilation,  heating  and  air-conditioning  read  like  a  list  of  America's  best  known 
buildings.     Send  for  "Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air.  "    It's  free.     It  contains  information  you  ought  to  know. 

r  If  interested  write  for  these  Sturtevant  Bulletins.  They  represent  expert  knowl- 
edge gained  from  more  than  50  years'  experience  in  designing,  building  and  in- 
stalling everv  conceivable  type  of  air  moving  apparatus  and  allied  products.  No. 
214,  Turbo-Undergrate  Blower;  No.  195.  General  Catalog;  No.  213,  Power  Apparatus; 
No.  175.  High  Pressure  Blowers;  No.  208.  Electric  Propeller  Fans;  No.  185,  Planing 
Mill  Fans;  No.  180,  Multivane  Fans;  No.  150.  Fuel  Economizers;  No.  205  206.  Genera- 
ting Sets;  No.  217,  Electric  Motors;  No.  218.  Steam  Engines;  No.  225,  Air  Washers; 
No.  210,  Steam  Turbines;  No.  202-220,  Drying  Apparatus;  No.  219.  Heat  Blowers;  No. 
240.  Electric  Fans;  No.  R   R.,  Portable  Ventilating  Sets.;  No.  230,  Heaters. 

We  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retailers 
for  handling  our  small  fans 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Dept.  89,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Atlanta;  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Kansas  City;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Hartford;  Pittsburgh;  Minneapolis;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis; 
Rochester;  San  Francisco;  Washington;  Salt  Lake  City;  Seattle;  Portland,  Ore. 


Sturtevant  Multivane  Fan  Wheel 


In  Canada :  Gait,  Ontario;  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Toronto,  Ontario;  London,  England 


Vancouver,  B.C.; 


Sturtevant  Electric  Air  Heater 
and  Blower 
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cably  involved  in  the  tangled  skein  of  races 
and  creeds  and  alliances  in  the  Near  East. 
The  sketch  of  it  by  Dr.  Kerofilas  will  not 
only  bring  the  reader  illumining  informa- 
tion on  the  recent  diplomatic  history  of 
Greece  and  the  Balkans,  but  prepare  his 
mind  as  well  for  the  events  soon  to  develop, 
in  which  Venizelos  undoubtedly  will  have 
a  part  to  play. 

Roscoe,   John    (M.A.).    The  Northern  Bantu. 

An  Account  of  Some  Central  African  Tribes  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  8vo,  pp.  xii-305.  Cambridge: 
University  Press;    New  York:     Putnams.     $3.75. 

Bit  by  bit  the  anthropology  of  Africa  is 
coming  to  light  and  to  expression.  The  of- 
ficials of  the  British  colonial  governments 
and  many  missionaries  are  most  industrious 
collectors  of  facts,  and  since  their  tenure 
of  office  is  often  continuous,  their  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge  are  many.  The  re- 
sult in  the  aggregate  is  large  accretions  of 
information  at  first  hand.  Mr.  Roscoe  is  a 
skilled  observer,  accomplished  in  the  Bantu 
dialects,  able  therefore  to  work  without  the 
(often  dubious)  intermediary  of  an  inter- 
preter. He  is  the  author  of  a  worthy  vol- 
ume, reviewed  in  these  columns,  on  the 
Baganda,  another  Bantu  tribe.  So  he  came 
to  his  present  task  well  equipped  to  per- 
form it.  The  volume  deals  with  the  Banyoro, 
a  pastoral  tribe  (nine  chapters) ;  theBanyan- 
kole,  another  pastoral  people  (four  chap- 
ters) ;  the  Bakene,  lake  -  dwellers  (one 
chapter);  the  Bagesu,  a  people  who  are 
ceremonially  cannibal  (four  chapters) ;  the 
Basoga  (five  chapters) ;  and  certain  Nilotic 
tribes.  The  information  furnished  is  that 
most  welcomed  by  anthropologists— deal- 
ing with  land  and  people,  government, 
relationship,  social  data  and  customs,  re- 
ligion, amusements,  etc.  The  investigator 
of  animism  and  totemism  will  find  here  in- 
formation that  will  fill  lacuna?  and  give 
cause  to  question  or  to  confirm  conclusions 
formed  from  other  data.  For  instance, 
primary  and  secondary  totems  are  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  this  region,  water  in  some 
form  (mostly  rain-water)  occurring  as  a 
secondary  totem  in  six  out  of  forty-six  cases 
in  one  tribe.  Some  of  the  "totems"  are 
unique,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows,  such, 
for  instance,  as  "a  mother  nursing  a  female 
child."  Because  this  book  is  "a  summary 
account"  its  literary  character  is  less  pro- 
nounced than  Mr.  Roscoe' s  "  The  Bagan- 
da." But  it  is  packed  with  information  the 
anthropologist  needs — a  very  meaty  volume. 

Gladden,  Washington.     The  Forks  or  the  Road. 

Pp.  138.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
50  cents. 

For  the  seven  chapters  forming  this 
dainty  volume,  Dr.  Gladden  was  awarded 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Church  Peace 
Union  for  the  best  essay  on  war  and  peace. 
He  makes  many  positive  statements — for 
instance:  "Every  strike  is  a  retribution 
inflicted  upon  the  community  for  its  sin." 
"War  will  not  be  ended  by  fighting,  any 
more  than  fire  will  be  put  out  by  piling  on 
fuel,  or  enmity  extinguished  by  hating,  or 
falsehood  by  lying,  or  sin  by  sinning." 
Civilization,  he  insists,  "is  at  the  forks  of 
|  the  road."  For  the  blood-red  present  and 
the  lurid  future  he  holds  the  Church  ac- 
countable, even  after  great  credit  for  her 
humanizing  and  uplifting  influences.  And 
he  asks:  "Has  not  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  nations,  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road?  " 
His  conclusion  is  that  "when  the  nations, 
l aught  by  whatever  fiery  tuition,  conclude 
that  the  way  of  Christ  is  the  right  way  to 
live  together,  the  Church  ought  to  be  ready 
to  confirm  their  decision  and  to  strengthen 
t  lioir  purpose." 


CURRENT  POETRY 


FAR  from  lessening  the  production  of 
poetry  in  England,  the  war  seems,  as 
the  months  and  years  pass,  to  be  encour- 
aging the  poets  to  do  more  and  better  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poetry  now 
being  published  in  England  is,  as  a  whole, 
more  sincere,  more  beautiful,  and  therefore 
more  important  than  that  published  two 
years  ago.  Deliberate  eccentricity,  as  a 
poetic  device,  is  dead;  Imagisme,  Vorticism, 
and  the  other  fads  that  for  a  time  seemed 
to  threaten  the  very  life  of  poetry,  are  now 
forgotten  in  England,  and  are  no  longer 
taken  seriously  in  the  United  States. 

Among  many  indications  of  the  vigorous 
health  of  poetry  in  England  one  that  de- 
serves special  mention  is  the  publication  of 
the  "Twentieth  Century  Poetry  Series,"  by 
Erskine  MacDonald,  whose  "Little  Books 
of  Georgian  Verse"  have  from  time  to  time 
been  quoted  in  these  columns.  The  vol- 
umes in  this  series,  which  already  have  in- 
cluded the  work  of  such  genuinely  gifted 
poets  as  Theodore  Maynard  and  Eva  Gore- 
Booth,  contain  poetry  that  is  fresh  and 
wholesome  in  spirit,  and  written  in  accor- 
dance with  the  best  traditions  of  English 
verse.  From  one  of  these  books,  which 
bears  the  rather  weak  title,  "My  Dog 
Blanco,  and  Other  Poems,"  we  take  two 
selections.  The  first  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
midsummer  love-making,  full  of  the  joy 
and  color  of  youth.  There  is  in  it  a  genu- 
ine love  of  out-of-doors — a  love  which  finds 
almost  tragic  expression  in  Mr.  Thirlmere's 
other  poem. 

SERENADE 

(A  Nineteenth-Century  Idyl) 

By  Rowland  Thirlmere 

Now  at  the  burning  end  of  June, 
The  thrush  is  piping  his  last  sweet  tune; 
The  briar-rose  brake  is  covered  with  joy. 
Come  out,  sweet  maid,  and  gladden  your  boy. 

While  yet  the  grass  is  growing,  my  dear. 

And  dusted  with  purple  and  gray  and  gold. 
Come  out,  come  out  in  the  pride  of  the  year 

And  harken  to  something  that  never  was  told. 

The  sorrel  has  lost  the  sunset-red 

And  bats  are  black  on  the  paling  west. — 

Come  out  ere  the  swifts  go  home  to  bed ; 
Come  out  to  the  lover  who  loves  you  best. 

Come  out,  come  out,  where  the  crowfoot  gleams 
Like  the  floor  of  heaven  in  our  secret  place: — 

I'll  tell  you  a  story  more  sweet  than  the  stream's. 
To  make  the  wild  roses  come  out  on  your  face. 

Even  the  kecksies  are  sweet  with  love, 

And  love  has  prompted  the  pale  moth's  night: 

There,  where  the  fairies  are  dancing  above 
The  grass,  my  spirit  is  dancing  to-night. 

You're  hid  like  the  grain  in  the  young  green 
wheat, — 

You're  shy  like  a  blossom  that  bides  in  the  bud: 
But  I  can  feel  that  your  thoughts  are  sweet — 

That  roses  and  harvest  are  in  your  blood. 

I  will  make  you  a  woodbine  wreath,  my  dear. 

Of  gold  and  crimson  and  honey  and  dew. 
And  the  aspen-tree,  that  is  gossiping  here, 

Shall  whisper  the  more  when  I  give  it  to  you! 

Now  at  the  burning  end  of  June. 
The  thrush  is  piping  his  last  sweet  tune; 
The  briar-rose  brake  is  covered  with  joy. 
Come  out,  sweet  maid,  and  gladden  your  boy. 

FACTORY  LIFE 

By  Rowland  Thirlmere 

My  little  son,  one  day  you'll  go 
And  live  with  poplars  in  a  row — 

With  limes  and  sycamores. 
And  you  shall  hear  the  throstle  sing 
When  primroses  come  forth  in  spring 

And  boys  live  out-of-doors. 
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A  trademark  is  to  merchandise 
what  a  name  is  to  an  individual 
— a  means  of  identification. 
Dealers  would  not  continue  to 
sell  jewelry  bearing  the  trade- 
mark "Krementz," 
— users  would  not  continue  to 
buy  it  for  themselves  or  for  gift 
purposes, 

— its  makers  would  not  have 
remained  in  existence  for  fifty 
years  with  their  business  grow- 
ing to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world, 

— were  not  the  style  and  quality 

of  Krementz  14-Kt.  rolled  gold 

plate  jewelry  worthy  of  all  that 

the  name  "Krementz"  suggests. 

Dealers  sell   it   under  this   guarantee : 

"If  damaged  from  any  cause  at 

any  time,  any  dealer,  anywhere 

{or  we),  will  replace  it  free. " 

Write     for     booklet     illustrating    new 

designs   and   with   dress  chart  telling 

occasions. 
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IH2  K      !•: 
3  studs.  4  test  buttons, 
links  to  match,  set  $5.25 
Studs  and  links.  $3.00 
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Evening  Jew 

3  Studs,  4  vest  hut  ton-., 
links  to  match,  set  86.50 

Studs  and  Links,  $3.50 
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Holds  like  an  anchor. 
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The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates 

By  Miss  Agnes  Repplier 

A  Brochure  for  All  who  Love  Reading  that  Appeals 

to  the  Heart 

WOULD  YOU  KNOW  who  the  stranger  was,  and  how 
she  came  to  be  *  'within  our  gates"  ? 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  UNDERSTAND  what  con- 
ditions confronted  her,  and  what  resulted? 

WOULD  YOU  CARE  to  have  your  daughter  or  your 
sister  left  to  face  conditions  like  these? 

WOULD  YOU  BE  WISER  than  she  was  if  left  quite  to 
yourself  in  a  great  city  ? 

WOULD  YOU  FEEL  SAFE  to  accept  the  apparently 
honest  service  of  a  person  offering  it? 

WOULD  YOU  AVOID  THE  TRAPS  which  might  be 
open  beyond  this  apparent  wish  to  serve  you? 

WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  HELP  in  the  great  city,  if 
offered  by  some  person  unknown  to  you? 

WOULD  YOU  BEWARE  of  the  wiles  which  a  great 
city  offers,  and  happily  escape  them  ? 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  that  a  young  girl  may  come 
to  the  city's  allurements  and  fail  to  be  their  victim? 

WOULD  YOU  CARE  to  know  how  this  is  possible  and 
what  makes  it  so? 

WOULD  YOU  HAVE  a  better  idea  of  what  provisions 
are  made  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  come  to 
distress  away  from  home?  - 

WOULD  YOU  FEEL  better  satisfied  when  your  young 
or  your  old  friend  leaves  you  for  the  promised  visit? 

WOULD  YOU  REALIZE  what  it  may  mean  to  him  or 
her  to  lose  ticket  or  purse  and  seem  suddenly  helpless? 

WOULD  YOU  APPRECIATE  how  safety  is  assured 
even  amid  the  perils  of  temptation  for  the  timid  and 
weak  ? 

WOULD  YOU  THRILL  with  some  new  heart-throbs  as 
you  learn  more  about  the  besetments  to  which  they  are 
liable? 

THEN  ASK  BY  POSTAL  CARD  FOR 
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The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates' 


By  Miss  Agnes  Repplier 
MAILED  FREE  to  any  address  by 

THE  TRAVELER'S  AID  SOCIETY 


465   Lexington   Avenue 


New  York  City 


Here  there  are  chimney-stacks  for  trees, 
That  sway  whon  some  untainted  breeze 

Comes  whooping  from  the  west; 
Gaunt  in  the  sun  and  moon  they  stand, 
The  landmarks  of  a  barren  land 

Where  life  has  little  zest. 

Now  put  your  cheek  to  mine,  my  dear: — 
You  shall  escape,  lad,  never  fear. 

To  range  the  moors  and  wealds; 
The  time  is  coming,  late  or  soon. 
When  you  shall  know  how  sweet  is  June 

In  unpolluted  fields. 

Indeed,  my  son,  I  can  not  tell 
Why  we  are  prisoned  in  this  hell 

Whose  grass  is  mostly  black; 
None  knows  what  unseen  masters  make 
Men  linger  where  their  hearts  must  ache 

For  lovely  things  they  lack. 

I,  too,  am  keen  to  leave  this  grime 
For  some  more  spirit-stirring  clime: 

Perhaps  this  can  not  be; 
But  you,  at  least,  your  wings  shall  try. 
And  as  I'm  you  and  you  are  I 

You'll  laugh  and  play  for  me. 

Alfred  Noyes  is  almost  the  only  living 
poet  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a 
school.  There  are  now  many  young  poets 
who  have  been  captivated  by  Mr.  Noyes's 
long  musical  lines,  with  their  abundance 
of  rime  and  almost  tropical  richness  of 
phrase.  This  poem,  which  we  take  from 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  has  a  touch 
of  the  magic  that  makes  "Tales  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern"  a  contemporary  classic. 

NIGHT  FOR  ADVENTURES 

By  Victor  Starbuck 

Sometimes  when  fragrant  summer  dusk  comes  in 
with  scent  of  rose  and  musk 
And  scatters  from  their  sable  husk  the  stars  like 
yellow  grain, 
Oh,  then  the  ancient  longing  comes  that  lures  me 
like  a  roll  of  drums 
To  follow  where  the  cricket  strums  his  banjo  in 
the  lane. 

And  when  the  August  moon  comes  up  and  like  a 
shallow,  silver  cup 
Pours  out  upon  the  fields  and  roads  her  amber- 
colored  beams, 
A  leafy  whisper  mounts  and  calls  from  out  the 
forest's  moss-grown  halls 
To  leave  the  city's  somber  walls  and  take  the 
road  o'  dreams. 

A  call  that  bids  me  rise  and  strip,  and,  naked  all 
from  toe  to  lip, 
To  wander  where  the  dewdrops  drip  from  off  the 
silent  trees, 
And  where  the  hairy  spiders  spin  their  nets  of 
silver,  fragile-thin. 
And  out  to  where  the  fields  begin,  like  down 
upon  the  breeze. 

Into  a  silver  pool  to  plunge,  and  like  a  great  trout 
wheel  and  lunge 
Among  the  lily-bonnets  and  the  stars  reflected 
there; 
With  face  upturned  to  lie  afloat,  with  moonbeams 
rippling  round  my  throat, 
And  from  the  slimy  grasses  plait  a  chaplet  for 
my  hair. 

Then,  leaping  from  my  rustic  bath,  to  take  some 
winding  meadow-path; 
Across  the  fields  of  aftermath  to  run  with  flying 
feet. 
And  feel  the  dewdrop-weighted  grass  that  bends 
beneath  me  as  I  pass, 
Where  solemn  trees  in  shadowy  mass  beyond 
the  highway  meet. 

And,  plunging  deep  within  the  woods,  among  the 
leaf-hung  solitudes 
Where  scarce  one  timid  star  intrudes  into  the 
breathless  gloom, 
Go  leaping  down  some  fern-hid  way  to  scare  the 
rabbits  in  their  play, 
And   see  the  owl,  a  fantom  gray,  drift  by  on 
silent  plume. 
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To  fling  me  down  at  length  and  rest  upon  some 
damp  and  mossy  nest, 
And  hear  the  choir  of  surpliced  frogs  strike  up  a 
bubbling  tune; 
And  watch,  above  the  dreaming  trees,  Orion  and 
the  Hyades 
And  all  the  stars,  like  golden  bees,  around  tho 
lily-moon. 

Then  who  can  say  if  I  have  gone  agipsying  from 
dusk  till  dawn 
In  company  with  fay  and  faun,  where  firefly- 
lanterns  gleam? 
And  I  have  danced  on  cobwebs  thin  to  Master 
Locust's  mandolin — ■ 
Or  I  have  spent  the  night  in  bed,  and  was  it 
all  a  dream? 

We  find  these  highly  imaginative  stanzas 
in  The  Westminster  Gazette.  Miss  Stuart 
succeeded  in  clothing  the  commonplace 
with  a  rich  mantle  of  imagery  and  powerful 
feeling. 

INTERIOR 

By  Muriel  Stuart 

When  I  sit  down  to  read  at  night 

I  hear  a  thousand  voices  call — 
The  painted  cups,  the  mirror  bright, 

The  crazy  pattern  on  the  wall. 

Tho  curtains,  whispering  that  they  were 
Plucked  from  the  bosom  of  the  lea, 

The  coal  that  knew  the  Flood,  the  chair 
Remembering  when  it  was  a  tree. 

They  told  of  those  who  beat  and  broke. 
Blasted  and  burned  their  lives  away. 

And  with  them  other  voices  spoke, 
And  spoke  more  dreadfully  than  they. 

Terrible  sounds  of  wo  and  strife 
Made  thunder  in  this  quiet  room — 

Women  who  gave  the  mill  their  life. 
And  men  who  shuddered  at  the  loom. 

The  noise  the  snarling  hammer  made 
In  maddened  ears,  the  foundry's  roar, 

Tlw  hands  that  stitched  the  rich  brocade. 
That  beat  the  brass,  that  hewed  the  door. 

How  can  I  read  while  round  me  swarm 
Creatures  that  strove  and  wept  and  died 

To  make  this  room  rich,  safe,  and  warm. 
To  keep  the  weather-beasts  outside? 

How  can  I  rest  while  in  the  gloom 
From  mine  and  garret,  den  and  pit, 

Thoy  pass  who  built  in  blood  this  room, 
And  with  their  tears  have  furnished  it! 

Brevity  and  dignity  are  seldom  to  be 
found  in  one  poem,  unless  that  poem  be  the 
work  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  or  John 
Banister  Tabb.  But  in  the  London  Sat- 
urday Review  we  find  a  poem  that  has  both 
these  qualities;  the  first  three  stanzas  are 
especially  powerful. 

THE  WIND 

By  John  S.  Vaughan 

A  servant  of  the  Lord,  I  wait. 
Attentive  to  His  will. 
At  His  behest  I  range  the  plain, 
The  valley,  and  the  hill. 

I  stir  the  ocean,  in  its  sleep, 

I  churn  tho  curdling  foam, 

And  lift  tho  billows  from  the  deep, 

And  bear  tho  wild  bird  home. 

I  pluck  the  old  man  by  tho  beard, 
I  toy  with  maiden's  hair, 
I  rock  the  young  birds  in  their  nests; 
I  drive  away  dull  care. 

1  sing  through  forests  old  and  dank: 
And  whisper  in  the  ear 
Of  crouching  marmots,  in  their  Bleep, 
And  start  tho  tim'rous  deer. 

I  make  a  music  midst  the  leaves, 
A  music  soft  and  low; 
And  fill  the  air  with  minstrelsy, 
As  when  the  Pipers  blow. 
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DAYS  IN  TEXAS 

"|\  /TORE  than  one  Guardsman,  sent  with 
-!■»•■•  his  militia  to  the  great  border  State, 
learned  that  his  Government  had  there,  not 
a  province,  but  an  empire.  He  discovered 
to  his  amazement  that  the  locality  he  had 
always  known  as  the  home  of  cotton,  oil, 
and  Galveston  floods,  not  to  mention  the 
well-known  Senator  Bailey,  was  producing 
a  great  deal  more  for  the  country  than 
just  those  things.  For  instance,  it  was  the 
best  teacher  of  what  a  large  country  he 
lived  in;  he  found  out  that  from  St.  Louis 
to  El  Paso  was  as  far  as  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York  City,  and  that  Mobile,  for  in- 
stance, was  nearer  to  Detroit  than  it  was 
to  El  Paso. 

And  this  idea  of  distance  is  quite  familiar 
to  the  Texan,  but  awes  and  disturbs  the 
Easterner.  Recently,  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  went 
down  to  the  border  to  see  how  the  boys 
were  getting  along,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  size  of  the  Lone  Star  State  so  imprest 
him  that  he  had  to  sit  down  and  tell  the- 
Gothamites  all  about  it.     He  began: 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  accustom 
oneself  to  in  Texas  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Texan  to  distance.  When  a  person  can 
travel  for  1,200  miles  without  leaving  his 
own  State,  he  is  not  very  apt  to  regard  a 
trip  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  jaunt  to  be  taken  as  an 
appetizer  before  breakfast. 

So  many  people  asked  me  why  I  didn't 
take  a  "hop"  up  to  Cloudcroft,  a  health 
resort,  9,000  feet  up  in  the  air  in  New 
Mexico,  that  I  began  to  wonder  why  I 
didn't  myself. 

I  asked  how  far  it  was.  There  and  back 
■*— 200  miles;  if  you  started  at  7.30  in  the 
morning  you  would  get  back  at  7.20  in 
the  evening.  It  seemed  like  quite  a  "hop" 
to  me. 

Back  in  the  East,  unless  a  person  were  a 
traveling  salesman,  he  would  get  a  head- 
ache packing  the  night  before  and  the 
family  would  all  be  down  in  the  station  in 
the  morning  to  bid  him  good-by  before  he 
started  on  a  journey  of  similar  length.  He 
would  expect  to  stay  not  less  than  a  week. 

However,  I  hid  this  information  from  my 
questioners  and  told  them  I  had  been  plan- 
ning right  along  to  go  to  Cloudcroft,  and  I 
went. 

There  has  been  some  talk  lately  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  hospital  there,  and  the 
soldiers  have  been  awaiting  anxiously  the 
decision.  In  Cloudcroft  are  found  the 
fairest  of  the  El  Pasoans,  who  know  not 
how  to  while  away  the  summer  hours; 
there  is  a  golf  course — the  highest  in  the 
world;  hunting,  horseback  riding,  and 
dancing. 

Several  of  the  militiamen  have  already 
visited  the  place  on  sick  leave,  and  altho 
their  health  apparently  soon  returns,  it  is 
usually  some  time  before  they  feel  fit 
enough  to  return.  It  was  here  that  Cap- 
tain Morey,  the  hero  of  Carrizal,  spent  a 
few  days  recuperating. 

From  El  Paso  we  took  the  train  t< 
Alamogordo.  It  is  best  to  carry  the  nam 
on  a  printed  card,  easily  accessible,  for  if  | 
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liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."  umo, 
cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  with  average  cart  ini/e 
charges,  $1.08. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

V   354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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-  Inspiriting 

JSooks  Which  Point  the   Way  to  Added 
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one  says  it  in  a  hurry,  complications  are 
liable  to  ensue  that  will  result  in  the 
station  being  passed  in  the  interim. 

Up  to  Alamogordo  the  scenery  is  like 
most  of  that  found  on  this  part  of  the 
Jborder — oceans  of  all  kinds  of  cacti  and 
alkali  that  stretch  away  into  the  distance 
until  one  wonders  where  so  much  of  it 
comes  from.  More  than  thirty  miles  away 
it  ends  abruptly  against  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

The  cars  are  equipped  with  what  are 
called  reclining-chairs,  which  resemble  those 
found  in  barber  shops.  The  greatest  surprize 
of  the  trip  is  when  the  conductor  fails  to  ask 
you  whether  you  will  have  a  shave,  shine, 
or  hair-cut. 

By  means  of  them  one  is  enabled  to  lean 
away  back  and  gaze  interestedly  in  the  face 
of  the  person  in  the  seat  behind.  If  the 
face  happens  to  be  that  of  a  war-like  madre 
a  return  to  the  original  position  can  be  ne- 
gotiated, tho  with  difficulty.  It  was  this 
type  of  seat,  I  believe,  that  first  started 
Texans  on  the  path  to  the  sociability  for 
which  they  are  so  famous. 

The  real  trip  doesn't  begin,  he  continues, 
until  you  get  to  this  Alamogordo  place  and 
change.  No  more  of  the  luxurious  reclin- 
ing-chairs, no  more  forced  regarding  of  his 
"war-like  madres."  Far  from  it;  this 
time  it  is  a  fiat  car!  Not  like  the  old- 
style  ones  they  have  in  the  North  to  ship 
rails  on,  not  at  all.  These  are  more  nearly 
like  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  he  says,  than  any- 
thing else,  for  they  are  equipped  with 
wooden  seats  running  crossways,  and  the 
chance  of  a  good  view  of  the  scenery  is 
amplified  just  about  400  per  cent.  He 
takes  up  the  narrative  again: 

The  engine  has  scarcely  begun  to  com- 
plain about  its  climb  before  every  one  in 
the  car  knows  where  every  one  else  has 
(tome  from  and  how  long  they  are  going  to 
stay.  The  conductor  sits  down  on  the  seat 
opposite  you  to  ask  which  way  your  State 
will  vote  during  the  coming  election.  His 
name  is  Jim,  he  has  ridden  on  the  road  ever 
since  it  was  built,  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
can  tell  you  exactly  at  what  elevation  you 
are  without  removing  his  eye  from  your 
watch-charm,  which  arouses  in  his  heart 
the  sincerest  admiration.  (Just  why,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  for  it  does  not  compare  with 
the  human  tooth,  gold-mounted,  which 
your  new  acquaintance  across  the  road, 
Austin  Miller,  wears  in  his  coat-lapel. 
I  believe  it  was  the  first  that  graced  his 
childhood;  he  will  still  have  it  when  all 
others  are  gone.) 

Seated  with  me  was  a  refugee  from 
Mexico,  who  left  Monterey,  when  things 
became  too  hot,  in  Jose  Madero's  private 
ear;  all  night,  he  told  me,  he  had  kept  stick- 
ing his  head  out  of  the  upper  berth,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  machine  guns  in  the  dis- 
tance, only  withdrawing  it  when  he  saw  the 
head  of  the  equally  alarmed  Madero  issuing 
forth  from  the  berth  below.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  discovered  that  the  noise  of 
the  machine  guns  was  caused  by  the  ticking 
>f  an  automatic  lamp.  He  then  sank  into 
*  troubled  sleep,  but  neglected  to  impart 
lis  information  to  the  restless  Madero. 

Thero  was  a  disturbance  in  back  of  us. 
vn  Easterner  had  nearly  sat  on  a  paper- 
>a€  to  the  shrieked  dismay  of  a  young  girl, 
ater  ascertained  to  be  the  daughter  of 
d.  B.  Hutchins,  the  proprietor  of  the  lodge 
oward  which  we  were  journeying. 


CONTROL  Your  Heat.... eliminate  waste 

Don't  use  all  your  radiator  when  you  need  only  one-half  or  one-quarter. 
You  can  get  the  heat  you  want  in  just  the  right  amount  if  you  install 
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and  the  ADSCO  Regulator  with  a  simple  method  of  piping  gives  quick  results  whether 

you  have  individual  house  boiler  or  take  steam  from  underground  pipes  of  a  central 
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Did  You  Ever  Wonder- 


How  the  Destroyer  Hunts  the  Submarine  ? 
How  the  Bird-Men  Battle  10,000  Feet  Above  the  Earth? 
What  Men  and  Monsters  Lived  a  Million   Years  Ago  ? 
How  the  End  of  the  World  Will  Come— and  When  ? 

Such  knowledge  is  not  too  wonderful  for  you.  These  things  and  thousands 
of  other  marvels  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  have  been  vividly  described 
and  explained  and  illustrated  for  you,  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
science  in  a  simple  authoritative  mannjer  that  makes  for  education. 

Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea 

Edited  by  GRAEME  WILLIAMS,  F.R.G.S. 

In  four  remarkable  volumes  re-  The  Perfected  Wireless  Apparatus  and  many,  many  other  marvels, 
plete  with  fascinating  information  jj,e  Perilous  Building  of  Sky-  This  is  at  once  a  popular  descrip- 
on  unusual  subjects.  Here  are  de-  «rr»n»r«  tion  of  modern  science  and  a  mu- 
scribed  for  you  the  wonderful  in-  scrapers  seum  of  natural  history.  Facta 
ventions  that  are  making  this  war  The  Raising  of  Sunken  Ships  are  told  you  that  rival  the  wildest 
unprecedented  in  History  ;  the  The  Laying  of  Submarine  Cables  lights  of  imagination.  You  are 
amazing  scientific  progress  that  Xh»  I  ru-»Hn<r  nf  the  Earth's  Poles  entertained  with  stones  stranger 
has  made  man  master  over  the  sea  t  •  4?  .  #  n  ,t  n  c  than  the  Arabian  Nights.  But 
and  the  air ;  the  strange,  almost  ' rauls  that  Kun  Uyer  t,be  UPen  ae*  you  read  for  more  than  the  inter- 
unbelievable  secrets  of  life  in  the  Plants  that  Strangle  Lions  est  aroused.  You  are  learning  the 
depths  of  the  jungle  and  on  the  The  Harness  that  Puts  Niagara  strange  truths  of  other  parts  of 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  You  see  r_.ii,  ,„  Work  the  world-  Vou  are  becoming  ac- 
disclosed  the  wonders  of  the  T,  „  .  t  w  .  .  quainted  with  the  unappreciated 
earth  to-day,  and  of  creatures  the  mystery  ot  Waterspouts  wonders  of  your  own  country.  You 
millions  of  years  ago.  You  read  of  Poison  Snakes   of  Land  and   Sea  get  education  with  entertainment. 

990  Striking  Illustrations  — 33  Big  Pages  in  Color 

*       All  four  volumes  are  beautifullv  and  profusely  illus-  This  is  the  kind  of  books  that  should  be  in  every 

NN      trated  with  actual  photographs  and  scientifically  home  library-    The  older  members  of  the  family 

X      accurate  paintings  and  drawings — many  full  may  spend  with  them  many  hours  of  interesting 

\      page  and  double   page  reproductions.  33  of  and   profitable   reading.     To   the  children,   they 

Funk*      x       them  in  colors.    They  add  immeasurably  will  read  like  fairy  tales,  and  their  instructive  value 
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Become  A 
"Crack"  Shot 

YOU  know  that  as  your 
marksmanship   im- 
proves, your  pleasure  in 
shooting  increases. 
For  more  than  40  years, 

LYMAN 

Gun  Sights 

have  been  turning  poor 
shots  into  good  shots,  and 
good  shots  into  "crack" 
shots,  adding  immeasure- 
rontSiEht  ably  to  the  pleasure  of 
$1.00  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sportsmen 

These  men,  knowing 
the  remarkable  aid  to  ac- 
curacy that  Lyman  Sights 
provide,  would  ajmost  as 
soon  shoot  bliffd-folded 
as  shoot  without  them. 

If   experts  -faien    who 

make  their  livirfg  by  their 

skill  wifihthe  rifle, 

use  Lyajan  Sights 

-it  is  obvious  that 

'the  occasional 

shootef 

to  hisf 

use  no| 

Hav 


'will  find  it 
interest  to 
Bther  type. 

!  yourdeal- 
pp  your  old 
nth    Lyman 


mr  Sight       er  eq 
$3.00  rifle 

SigRtts*  Insist 
upon  having  Lyman/I^g^**  put  on 
your  new  rifle.        £ 

•Join  the  big  broOiefhSboVof  rifle 
enthusiasts  -  The- ;'.  MatpHfil  Rifle 
Association.  I  * 

Write  for  our  mte®smi{r  catalog 
showing  the  completS-uie  of  Lyman 
Sights  for  allstandanjjp^fikesof  rifles. 
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perience Back 
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"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK- 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

PEND    FOA    BOOKLET  SHOWING    PMOTOB  OF   HEN  WITH 

and  withoutTHE  PERFECT  LEG  FORMS 
PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  Mayfield 
Av.,  Deot.  T),  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 


This  design  will  mean 
ittle  to  most  readers,  but  it  is  vital  to  a  few. 


"O-oh,  look  out  for  my  tortillas  and 
enchilados,"  she  screamed. 

His  face  exprest  a  grave  fear  that  a  tor- 
tilla was  related  to  the  tarantula  about 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  He  shrank 
away. 

"Will  they  bite?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  told  him  they  were  harmless. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  tor- 
tilla and  enehilado?"  he  inquired. 

"You  simple  thing,"  she  responded,  "an 
enehilado  is  bigger  and  more  in  it." 

The  man  from  the  East  became  interested 
at  once. 

"A  tortilla  then,  I  take  it,"  he  said,  "is 
the  young,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  will 
develop  into  the  enehilado." 

His  attention,  he  adds,  was  distracted 
from  the  conversation  at  this  point  by 
the  scenery,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
reached  El  Paso  again  that  he  learned 
from  a  bellboy  what  they  really  were. 
He  found  : 

A  tortilla  was  a  form  of  Mexican  bread, 
flat  and  unrisen  like  a  pancake.  An  en- 
ehilado, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  little 
l>it  of  everything — cheese,  chopped  meat, 
and  spice — with  a  tortilla  on  the  outside, 
all  of  which  is  wrapped  in  a  corn-husk. 
Neither  could  be  sat  upon. 

The  railroad  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
engineering.  It  winds  up  the  mountain 
on  a  grade  that  varies  from  %  of  a  per 
cent,  at  the  lowest  to  6  per  cent,  at  its 
steepest — which,  the  conductor  confided  to 
me,  was  the  biggest  grade  any  road  in  the 
world  attains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  up  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  which  is  a 
cog  railroad.  I  have  not  verified "  his 
statements. 

From  the  scrubby  growth  of  meequite  in 
the  lower  part  One  travels  into  the  midst  of 
the  healthiest  bunch  of  pines  and  spruces 
near  the  summit  that  one  can  find  near 
El  Paso. 

Occasionally  one  passes  a  native  on  the 
farms  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  stream. 
One  can  distinguish  the  natives  from  those 
who  have  recently  moved  in  from  the  fact 
that  constant  walking  on  the  sides  of  the 
Sacra,mento  have  shortened  the  left  leg. 

Their  lot  is  a  hard  one,  for  with  the 
train  passing  them  only  once  in  the  morn- 
ing and  again  in  the  afternoon  they  can 
spend  little  time  in  waving  and  must 
attend  strictly  to  business. 

I  have  read  of  the  engineer  stopping  the 
train  to  chase  a  cow  off  the  track,  but  it 
was  not  until  we  neared  the  summit  that  I 
knew  such  things  ever  occurred.  How 
long  the  beast  had  been  ahead  of  us  I  do 
not  know,  for  after  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  it  we  gained  on  her  but  slowly. 

The  passengers  were  cheering  the  cow — 
the  fireman  and  the  conductor  were  the 
driver's  sole  support. 

In  time  the  cow  became  winded  and 
balked.  The  engine  stopt.  The  engineer, 
flushed  with  triumph,  did  his  duty.  We 
continued  to  the  end  without  interruption. 

The  climb  from  Alamogordo  to  Cloud- 
croft  takes  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
If  one  is  lucky,  and  the  brakes  hold,  the 
descent  takes  about  the  same  length  of 
time. 

Our  brakes  held  and  we  arrived  back  in 
El  Paso  after  witnessing  a  mountain  sunset 
about  which  the  newspaper  writers  here 
have  raved  so  often. 

I,  too,  can  now,  as  nonchalantly  as  any 
Texan,  advise  a  stranger  to  "hop"  up  to 
( Moudcroft. 


WHEN  THE  SUBMARINE  WAS  A 
NEW  THING 


1  \  7"HEN  the  Deutschland  docked  at 
V  »  Baltimore  after  her  thrilling  trip, 
there  were  doubtless  no  less  than  8,497 
newspaper  reporters  who  would  have 
given  their  eyes  to  go  aboard.  And  yet, 
nineteen  years  ago,  when  a  Baltimore 
reporter  was  sent  on  assignment  to  go  with 
Simon  Lake's  first  submarine  when  it 
submerged  for  a  trial,  he  claims  he  was 
"torpedoed  without  warning,"  and  a  sink- 
ing sensation,  mentally  as  well  as  literally, 
followed. 

Writing  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  he 
tells  us  how  he  felt,  and  what  happened 
to  him.  The  vessel  was  the  Argonaut,  the 
inventor's  first  submarine,  and  for  some 
time  the  craft  and  its  inventor  had  been  a 
kind  of  joke  among  newspaper  folk.  But 
the  editor  evidentally  thought  there  was 
copy  in  it,  so  he  threw  the  following  in- 
structions to  the  "cub"  as  he  was  leaving 
one  evening  after  a  hard  day. 

"Don't  come  to  the  office  to-morrow; 
go  down  to  Spring  Gardens.  You  are  going 
down  in  a  submarine  boat."  And  the 
erstwhile  "cub"  tells  us: 

I  went.  I've  never  forgotten  it,  and 
I'll  confess  frankly  that  I  was  frightened. 
What  did  I,  a  landsman,  know  of  a  boat 
that  had  been  built  to  sink  at  the  manipu- 
lator's will,  crawl  along  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  if  the  man  in  charge  thought  it  neces- 
sary, open  a  hole  in  the  bottom  and  permit 
a  diver  to  leave,  and  do  other  stunts  tc 
which  Jules  Verne's  wildest  flights  oi 
imagination  never  soared? 

What  assurance  had  I  that  the  boa  l 
would  return  to  the  surface?  None.  Yet 
down  I  went  and  received  a  scare  that  ha: 
lingered  with  me,  altho  I  was  badly  joltei 
when  a  German  submarine  stopt  a  Dutcl 
ship  on  which  I  was  crossing  the  Nortl 
Sea  from  Rotterdam  to  London  last  year 

Spring  Gardens,  an  arm  of  the  Patapscn 
was  being  swept  by  a  cold  wind  on  Decern 
ber  16,  1897,  when  I  had  my  first  glimps 
of  Lake's  boat  as  it  lay  alongside  the  dock 

It  was  a  real  "low,  rakish  craft."  Littl 
of  the  boat  was  visible  above  the  surface 
She  was  only  36  feet  long,  9  feet  beam- 
this  pioneer  among  submarine  boats,  tli 
design  of  which  was  afterward  adopte 
by  several  great  maritime  Powers.  Sh 
had  a  30-horse-power  engine,  a  dynamo,  a 
air-compressor,  a  search-light,  and  othe 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  navigatio 
of  a  submarine. 

Thousands  of  persons  fined  the  doe 
and  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  gaze 
in  woneler  at  the  queer-looking  craft. 

Simon  Lake,  bronzed,  bright-eyed,  aler 
and  eager,  welcomeel  me  aboard. 

"We'll  go  down  in  a  few  minutes,"  1 
said.  Really,  I  wasn't  in  a  hurry.  I  fe 
somewhat  like  a  patient  being  prepan 
for  an  operating-table. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  newspaper  mi 
and  a  woman  writer  from  a  New  Yo: 
publication  came  aboard. 

"That's  all,"  said  Mr.  Lake,  as  he  wav 
toward  a  boiler-shaped  tower,  which  w 
the  entrance  to  tho  interior  of  the  era 
I  took  one  long,  loving,  lingering  glan 
at  Baltimore,  thought  of  my  oredito 
also  of  some  things  I  had  heard  in  Sundii- 
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They  were  the  most  comforting  words 
I'd  ever  heard.  We  suffered  no  damage 
and  continued  our  "voyage."  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  the  air  was 
becoming  bad  and  our  ears  were  beginning 
to  "ring." 

Mr.  Lake  decided  we  had  been  down 
long  enough  and  led  us  to  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat.  We  looked  through  a 
glass  door  into  the  diving- compartment. 
There  a  diver  was  adjusting  his  armor. 
His  task  completed,  he  stept  down  into 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  and  entered  the  water. 
A  plate  that  covered  the  hole  was  placed 
in  position.  Then  the  boat  began  to  rise. 
Oh,  joyful  sensation!  We  knew  we  were 
homeward-bound. 

Smiles  replaced  grim  faces,  and  a  few 
jokes  were  exchanged.  One  I  remember 
— a  newspaper  woman  asked:  "Are  we 
going  up?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "up  and  out,  too." 

When  we  came  to  the  surface  and  climbed 
out  on  the  deck  the  diver  we  had  seen 
leave  the  vessel  a  few  minutes  before  stood 
there  to  welcome  us.  He  had  climbed 
up  an  iron  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  boat. 

We  thanked  Mr.  Lake  for  the  experience 
and  hurried  away  to  inform  the  "dear 
public"  how  it  felt  to  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Patapsco  River  and  crawl  along 
the  bed.  

JAPANESE  BASEBALL  FANS 

r*HE  spectacle  of  a  serious  Japanese 
*■  gentleman  leaping  up  and  down  in  the 
bleachers,  haranguing  a  team  in  the  choic- 
est Nipponese,  is  a  strange  one  to  Western 
•  yes.  But  it  is  a  common  sight  in  the 
summer  afternoons  in  Tokyo,  for  baseball 
has  been  taken  to  the  Japanese  heart,  and 
promises  to  become  the  game  of  two  na- 
tions instead  of  belonging  to  the  United 
States  alone.  We  read  in  the  London 
Times  an  account  of  the  status  of  the  game 
in  the  Oriental  kingdom,  with  a  little  sketch 
of  its  introduction  into  the  colleges: 

About  twenty-three  years  ago  there  was 
played  on  a  plot  near  the  old  Shinbashi 
Station  the  first  recorded  game  of  baseball 
in  Japan.  The  initiators  of  the  game  were 
a  party  of  railroad  engineers  who  had 
leanwd  the  general  points  of  the  sport 
'luring  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States  as 
students.  A  student  of  the  Keio  Uni- 
wrsity  (this  gentleman  is  now  in  his 
'"'•ties)  happened  to  watch  these  men  and 
by  inquiry  he  obtained  the  main  points  of 
i1h«  American  pastime,  and,  arousing  the 
curiosity  of  a  few  fellow  students,  planted 
ill"  seed  which  sprouted,  so  that  to-day 
throughout  the  land  there  is  not  a  student 
but  understands  and  takes  a  keen  interest 
hi  the  game. 

There  was  no  fundamental  reason — I 
noan  no  abstract  one — why  the  Japanese 
should  have  taken  up  the  game.  It  ap- 
pealed to  them  just  because  it  was  "good 
1111  ';  it  has  an  irresistible  fascination  to 
very  boy  because  it  so  admirably  meets 
he  principal  object  of  play. 

With  the  Keio  University  introducing 
>"'  sport  to  the  students  it  was  soon  fol- 
owed  by  other  institutions.  The  fast  de- 
velopment of  the  game  then  necessitated 
■°n«;thing  to  regulate  it  similar  to  the 
Uuufo  published  in  America.  The  result 
"fas  that  a  party  of  high-school  students 
managed  to  translate  the  American  rubs 
"o  Japanese.     This  was  another  stimulus 


From  Monday  to  Wednesday  to  Erect 

This  All -Steel  Building 


These  substantial  all-steel 
buildings  solve  the  problem 
where  quick  expansion  is  nec- 
essary— they  are  great  savers 
of  time  and  money. 

The  illustrations  show  the  various 
stages  of  erecting  a  building  that 
was  put  up  in  three  days,  the  only 
tool  required  being  a  hammer. 

Not  only  are  they  quickly  erected, 
but  they  arc  easy  to  take  down 
and  move  from  one  location  to 
another — more  economical  than 
wood — never  wear  out  and  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 


are  especially  suitable  for  garages, 
storehouses, factories,  offices,  schools, 
hospitals,  cottages,  election  booths, 
boat  houses,  etc.  Widely  used  by 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  con- 
tractors. Weather-tight,  sanitary, 
rigid,  fireproof.  Kahn  Steel  Buildings  are 
made  from  interchangeable  pressed  steel 
panels — -strong,  permanent.  Provided 
with  steel  sash,  steel  doors  and  steel 
tile  roof. 


A  hammer 
is  the  only 
tool.  ^ 
required" 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 

and  learn  all  about  Kahn  Steel  Buildings 
and  their  many  uses. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Dept.  P-36,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


HN 
^Building 
Product- 


TRUSSED  . 

.rtr. 

STEEL   , 
\  CO/ 


Out  of  a      ,— 
rut  on  your 

ownpowr  " 


— it's  easy  if  you  carry  a  Basline  Autonline 
Simply  fasten  one  end  of  the  Autowline  around  tire 
and  rim;  make  a  loop  around  the  hub  and  attach  other 
end  of  line  to  a  fence  post,  telegraph  pole  or  stake.  When 
the  wheel  turns  the  rope  winds  up  and  the  car  pulls  itself 
out  of  the  rut.  Try  it. 

TThe  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Full" 
in  addition  is  "tow-home"  insurance.    It's  about  25  feet 
of  Yellow   Strand   Wire  Rope   with    patented    snaffle 
Hooks  at  each  end.     It's  small  but  mighty.     Price,  east 
of  Rockies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL      MJTOWLOCK 
tecta   your   car    ami    span-   tire*   from 
theft.    Some  insurance  companies  will 
reduce  your  rati-  10    j    it  you  use  it. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Writ*  For  Free  Literature 
At  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  the  only  Grand    Prise 
awarded  forwire  ropes  .was  won  l>>  BroderickA  Bascom. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

S2JN.  2nd  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
New  York  Office,  76H.  Warren  Street 


POWERSTEEL   TRtTk"- 
LINE  is  the  "bis  brother"  ol 
Basline  Autowline  for  truck 
t  owing  and  RaraRf  use 
Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $6.50 


+*B. 


^J*r 
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Fixtures  That  Are  Made 
To  Light  and  To  Last 


r 


"  Gaumer 

Lighting 

Every- 

when 

Follows 

iheEvening 

Glow" 


BUILT  to  give  service  as  J  J 
long  asyour  house  shall    ) 
stand — this  is  the  aim  of 

Gaumer 

Guaranteed 

Lighting  Fixtures 


m 


No  loose  joints  or  flimsy 
constructio  n— every 
Gaumer  fixture  must 
stand  a  rigid  test  for 
strength  before  itleaves 
our  shops.  Designed 
by  our  own  craftsmen, 
finished  by  a  special 
electroplating  process 
which  resists  corrosion 
or  tarnish. 


The  Gaunter   Guarantee  Tag 
2>rote*'ts  i/ou 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  thegenuine 
Gaumer  Fixtures.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  for  advice. 

Address  Dept.  F 

Biddle  -  Gaumer  Company 

3846-56  Lancaster  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


IS 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 

CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught, 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt,  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  tine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  foiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  Jried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toa^t,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

•••..     With   every  order  we  send   BOOK   OF   REC- 

"•••..     IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.     Write 

''••.._    for  it.      Our   list   tells   how   each   kind  of 

**•...     fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price, 

Frank  E.       "••.._     so   you  can   chopse  just  what   you 

Davis  Co.  "••.._     will     enjoy    most.       Send     the 

5S  Central  Wharf        '*••..     coupon  for  it  now. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Please _send  me  ''•••..  FRANK    E. 


latest  Fish  Pri  e  List. 

Name 

Street 


DAVIS  CO. 

55  Central 

'••..  Wharf 

■■-..Gloucester 

"•■..    Mass. 


City. 


to  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  nation's 
young  generation,  for  it  helped  the  students 
in  remote  Japan  to  grasp  the  principles  of 
the  game. 

Interscholastie  series  began  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  aroused  keen  rivalry  between 
the  supporters  of  the  different  sides  until 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  leading  private 
universities — Keio  and  Waseda — became 
so  intense  that  it  necessitated  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  games  so  as  to  avoid  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  thousands  of  followers 
of  the  two  universities.  Even  to  this  day 
the  two  schools  have  not  come  to  terms, 
not  on  account  of  any  grudge  which  they 
bear  against  each  other,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  rulings  of  the  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sities, who  appreciate  the  tense  excitement 
which  would  result. 

After  the  native  teams,  under  the  coach- 
ing of  some  American  teachers,  had  mas- 
tered a  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
the  game,  nothing  was  considered  before 
the  question  of  arranging  games  with  teams 
made  up  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Kobe 
and  Yokohama.  During  the  first  series,  the 
Japanese  were  always  defeated,  for  they 
had  almost  no  skill  in  batting,  altho  the 
fielding  was  rather  better  than  mediocre. 
Yet  the  Japanese,  says  the  account,  is 
pertinacious,  and  he  would  not  give  up 
until  he  had  developed  a  skill  and  capa- 
bility at  the  game  which  made  him  the 
master  of  the  amateur  port-teams.  So, 
then,  like  Alexander,  the  teams  sighed  for 
other  worlds  to  conquer.  They  found  these 
when  the  American  war-ships  visited  the 
islands.     We  learn  from  the  account: 

Another  stage  of  development  came  with 
the  games  against  teams  from  the  American 
men-of-war  visiting  the  Japanese  waters. 
In  these,  too,  the  local  nines  always  met 
with  defeat,  but  finally  trimmed  them- 
selves down  to  a  superior  skill,  so  that  the 
jack-tar  combinations  proved  themselves 
.no  match  for  the  leading  squads  of  the 
country. 

As  a  result  of  these  contests,  a  confidence 
gradually  crept  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Japanese  players  that  they  could  prove 
themselves  a  match  against  teams  of 
America  (this  means  teams  representing 
the  schools  of  America).  This  was  how 
the  Waseda  nine  came  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  13  years  ago,  where  they 
met  with  disastrous  defeat  after  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  American-college  players. 

The  Keio  University  Baseball  Associa- 
tion hit  upon  an  idea  that  to  limit  the  games 
between  local  teams  would  only  hinder  the 
development  of  the  sport;  the  only  method 
of  learning  more  of  the  scientific  points  of 
the  sport  they  considered  was  to  get  an 
American  team  to  Japan  and  play  an  in- 
ternational series.  This  would  not  only  be 
a  benefit  to  the  players,  but  it  would  be  an 
innovation  that  would  attract  the  public, 
and  so  further  spread  interest  in  baseball. 
As  a  result  the  Keio  University  invited  tho 
St.  Louis  College  Alumni  Aggregation  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  Tokyo.  The  out- 
come was  exceedingly  successful,  and  it  set 
a  precedent  to  have  one  American-college 
team  out  here  annually,  the  Wasedas  and 
Kcios  to  be  the  hosts  alternately. 

Up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity nine  the  Japanese  players  were 
successful,  since  they  managed  to  outstrip 


the  American  collegians  in  their  own  game. 
But  the  Chicago  team  proved  to  be  some- 
thing different.  In  the  fielding  depart- 
ment one  discovered  no  inferiority,  but  in 
batting  there  seemed  to  be  lurking  some- 
thing unexplainable  to  the  Japanese  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  win.  The 
Maroons  made  a  clean  sweep  of  their  series 
in  Japan  without  losing  one  single  contest. 
What  mortification!  This  was  a  new  thing 
in  the  chronicles  of  American  University 
baseball-teams'  Japan  trips. 

The  Japanese  wondered  if  they  had  yet 
mastered  all  the  fine  points  in  baseball 
tactics.  This  was  the  underlying  motive 
by  which  the  Keio  University  came  to 
invite  two  players  from  the  New  York 
"Giants"  to  Japan  in  order  to  coach  the 
University  nine.  After  a  month's  coach- 
ing they  were  taught  what  is  known  to 
baseball  "fans"  as  "inside  baseball." 
Hence,  the  Keio  players  were  acquirers  of 
a  systematized  method  of  baseball  strategy 
which  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  Champions  of  the  Orient. 

This  step,  taken  by  the  Keio  University, 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  annals  of 
Japanese  baseball.  The  Waseda  Uni- 
versity followed  the  course,  so  that  to-day 
the  Japanese-college  teams  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  A  Class  of  American- 
college  combinations  (I  say  college  teams, 
since  in  Japan  the  scope  of  baseball  has  not 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  school 
diamond,  altho  lately  there  are  some  clubs 
formed  by  the  young  clerks  of  different 
firms). 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  trend  of  baseball  in 
Japan  up  to  the  present.  The  custom  of 
inviting  an  American-college  nine  and  of 
making  a  return  visit  annually  is  now 
definitely  established. 


THE  LATEST  IN  DENTISTRY 

DENTISTRY  will  not  bow  to  medicine 
when  it  comes  to  being  progressive; 
the  gentlemen  who  look  after  the  molars 
will  never,  never  admit  that  they  do  not  do 
as  much  for  humanity,  and  in  as  modern  a 
way,  as  their  allopathic  or  homeopathic 
confreres.  And  now  they  have  gone  them 
one  better,  for  they  have  enlisted  the  animal 
kingdom  on  their  side.  Let  the  medicos 
assault  the  dumb  brutes  and  practise  all 
the  unholy  vivisection  that  they  wish,  say 
the  dentists,  but  we  are  the  animals'  friend. 
And  to  prove  their  contention,  they  have 
only  to  produce  this  little  item,  culled  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
coming  from  Greenwich,  Conn.  All  who 
are  neutral  take  note: 

Cracking  a  nut  on  the  window-sill  of  Dr. 
T.  D.  Flanagan's  office,  according  to  his 
established  morning  custom,  a  gray  squirrel 
with  whom  the  dentist  has  a  long  ac- 
quaintance broke  a  tooth  to-day.  The 
dentist  enticed  his  friend  inside,  wrapt  him 
in  tight  bandages  so  he  could  not  wriggle, 
and  then  crowned  the  tooth. 

Proffered  nuts  now,  the  squirrel  declines 
with  a  golden  smile.  Dr.  Flanagan  says 
ho  never  crowned  a  squirrel's  tooth  before, 
tho  he  has  worked  on  a  nut  or  two. 


Sometimes.  —  "  Telephones  are  great 
time-savers,  aren't  they?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  who  calls 
you  up." — Boston  Transcript. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WHSTEBN   FRONT 

gust  24. — The  French  clear  the  outskirts 
of  Maurepas,  and  advance  their  lines 
200  yards  beyond  it  along  a  two-mile 
Front.  A  Brit  ish  advance  of  300  yards  to- 
ward Thiepval  is  also  reported  by  Paris. 
i  the  Verdun  sector  serious  German  at- 
ti  mpts  are  made  to  recover  ground  be- 
ond  Fleury,  and  between  Fleury  and  the 
Thiaumont  Work,  but  without  success. 

25. — The  British  troops  advance 
fain  on  the  Somme,  pushing  several 
hundred  yards  beyond  Delville  Wood. 
London  reports  that  yesterday's  Thiep- 
val success  exceeds  in  importance  what 
first  surmised,  since  the  trenches 
taken  extend  700  yards  across  the 
Leipzig  salient.  Six  hundred  prisoners 
are  also  reported  taken. 

just  26. — Near  Thiepval  the  British  take 
I  i)D  yards  more  of  German  trenches  and 

(successfully  hold  them  against  counter- 

|  attack. 

ritish  aviators  raid  the  German  air-ship 
sheds  near  Namur,  thirty-six  miles 
southeast  of  Brussels. 

just  27. — The  British  approach  nearer 
to  Flers  by  taking  200  yards  of  German 
trenches  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit. 

just  29. — Slight  gains  are  reported  by 
London  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guille- 
mont  and  Ginchy,  while  further  north, 
In  t  ween  Delville  Wood  and  High  Wood, 
barricades  are  taken.  Further  progress 
is  also  announced  southeast  of  Thiepval. 

I  Verdun,  according  to  Paris,  some 
ground  is  gained  southeast  of  the  Thiau- 
mont Work,  with  prisoners  taken,  and 
two  (Herman  attacks  on  Fort  Vaux  and 
Fleury  are  repulsed  with  "tremendous 
losses"  to  the  Teuton  forces. . 

■list  30. — London  announces  that  an- 
other small  German  salient  has  been 
wiped  out  south  of  Martinpuich. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

ust  2"). — Petrograd  reports  an  at- 
tempted German  offensive  near  Kovel, 
which  was  repulsed.  Operations  ap- 
pear to  be  at  a  draw  in  this  sector. 

rust  27. — In  the  Karpathians,  in  the 
region  of  Koverla  Mountain,  the  Rus- 
sians take  Hill  1129  with  178  prisoners 
and  four  machine  guns. 

ust  28.— The  Russians  on  the  Stokhod 
ake  an  Austrian  field-post  south  of 
J»tobykhov,  and  northward,  in  the 
Imiester  region,  they  take  a  wood  east 
>l  Deleiuv. 

I  ust  29. — Vienna  claims  complete  de- 
eal  of  the  Russians  north  of  Mariam- 
pol,  where  an  advance  was  attempted. 

ust  30.— General  Friedrieh  von  Bern- 
ttarai  is  appointed  to  the  command  of 

"    armj    corps   defending    Kovel,    re- 
'laoing  Major-General  Punallo. 
isaan  troops  in  tho  Karpathians  cap- 
UW    I  anker   Mountain,    on    the    Hun- 
;:ini,u   border,   and    Rafalov,  near  by, 

aus  making  an  ad\  anee  into  the  passes 
eadingto  Hungary  from  Galicia. 


A 


IN"    THE    BALKANS 

!!S\n4-~R^newed  fiR"ting  is  reported 
Albania   Let  ween   the   Austrian  con- 

Ulona  ,h0     ItaliaU     tr0°PS     al 

»  Greek  garrison  at   Seres,  aooording 

At Iumis  abandons  its  position  after  a 

mrs     f&X18?   fire   lastill£    several 
lou«-     On  the  Struma  front  a  Bulgar 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


I 


We  could  go  to  almost  any  length  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  adjective  to  properly  describe  the  power  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write  and  talk  TO 
THE  POINT!  Some  folks  are  worrying  through  on  a  tzro  horse-pmter  verbal  capacity — others  can  speak  and 
write  at  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  department  of  tins  wonderful 
new  book  will  immediately  place  at  your  fingers'  ends  Jl'ST  THE  RICH  1  WORD  with  which  to  exi  - 
given  idea  or  make  a  desired  meaning  clear.  It  will  add  power,  anil  then  MORE  POWER,  to  vour  ability  to 
speak  and  write  clear,  convincing  English.     It  will  put  you  in  the  high-speed,  60  horse-power  class. 


al-Iay',  1  a-le';  2  ft-la',  vt.  Ui.-lavki.';  w -i.ay'inc.  ] 
1.  To  calm  the  violence  or  reduce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe.  2.  To  lay  to  reat;  pacify ;  calm.  :$t.  To 
lay  aside;  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  [  <  aj  +  AS. 
lecgan.  lay.) 

Syn.:  abate,  alleviate,  appease,  assuage,  calm,  compose, 
lessen,  lighten,  mitigate,  moderate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate, 
quiet,  reduce,  relieve,  soften,  soothe,  still,  tranqullize.  To 
allay  Is  to  lay  to  rest,  quiet,  or  soothe  that  which  is  excited. 
To  alleviate  Is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  Olta*  Buffering  by 
using  means  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
leriale  suffering  by  doing  something  toward  removal  of  the 
cause,  so  that  there  Is  less  to  suffer;  we  allay  rage  or  panic; 
we  alleviate  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  It.  Pacify,  directly 
from  the  Latin,  and  appease,  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace:  to  mollify  is  to  soften:  to 
mitigate  Is  to  make  mild:  we  mollify  a  harsh  disposition  or 
temper,  mitigate  rage  or  pain.  To  calm,  quiet,  or  fanquiltu 
Is  to  make  still;  compose,  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition:  to  soothe  (originally  to  assent  to.  ruimor>  is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allay  excitement,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  compose  our  feelings  or  counte- 
nance, pacify  the  quarrelsome,  quiet  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, soothe  grief  or  distress.  Compare  amkyiate.  —  Ant.: 
agitate,  arouse,  excite,  fan,  kindle,  provoke,  rouse,  stir, 
stir  up. 


You    Need    This  Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

Xo    handy   abridged     and  right  -up-to-the- 


desk  dictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  reads 
value  and  absolute  de- 
pendability to  the  busy 
man.  Treats  so.ooo 
words  and  phrases — 
has  1,200  illustrations. 
On  your  desk    it   will 

readily  settle  questions 
relating  to  spelling — 
pronunciation — correct 
English— American  his- 
tory—English History 
— Geography — Science 
—  Biography — Litera- 
ture, etc..  etc.  It  is  new 


minute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain,  Bombardment  of 
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ful Treatment 
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Rheims,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth.  J 1. 50 
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index.  J  1.80.  Half- 
Leather,  indexed  f  2.25; 
postage  16c  extra. 
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Energy — Force — Persistence 
Accomplishment—  SUCCESS 

ALL  HINGE  AROUND  THE 

Vital  Spark  of 
Personal  Power 

—GET  IT  BURNING  IN  YOUR  LIFE— 

AH  ACCOMPLISHMENT  waits  upon  ENTHUSIASM— 
Grenville  Kleiser  stirs  up  the  BEST  in  men.  His  inspiring 
writings  sting  manhood  into  action — he  gets  men  started 
and  keeps  them  going  on  the  high  road  to  better  position, 
bigger  salary,  broader  achievement,  social  prestige  and  in- 
fluence; mental,  physical,  and  financial  power  and  profit. 

In  his  new  book.  "  KLEISER'S  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
TO  PUBLIC  SPEAKING,"  he  concentrates  in  one  great 
big  encyclopedic  volume  (2J.2  inches  thick)  the  best  fruits  of 
many  years  of  practical  experience,  special  study  and  re- 
search in  the  business  of  man-inspiring — personality  build- 
ing— public  speaking — memory  training — handling  men — 
reading  human  nature — developing  vocabulary— writing  and 
epeaking  forceful,  convincing  English — developing  self-con- 
fidence— acquiring  a  fund  of  general  knowledge — cultivating 
keenness  of  insight — training  for  alertness  and  precision  of 
judgment,  etc.,  etc.  Make  his  life-work  WORK  FOR 
YOU!  His  ideas  are  ripe  with  golden  dividends  for  the  man 
who  will  put  them  into  practise  in  his  life. 

EVERY  AMBITIOUS  MAN — 

Every  Lawyer,  Preacher.  Teacher, Writer,  Speaker,  Member 
of  a  Fraternal  Order,  Club,  etc.,  Business  and  Professional 
Man  or  Woman  should  Own  this  Work. 

WHAT  THIS  BIG  BOOK  IS-AND  WHAT  IT  DOES 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  10  inches  deep,  by  almost  7'A 
wide,  and  2>A  inches  thick.  Over  700  pages;  complete  index; 
handsome  cloth  binding.  Aside  from  its  practical  value  as  a 
guide  in  actual  speaking  and  personality  building,  it  affords 
most  entertaining  reading  for  the  spare  moments  of  those 
Interested  in  the  subject. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE 

He  draws  upon  the  capitalized  intelligence  of  the  world 
andquotes  the  best  thoughts  of  history's  greatest  thinkers  on 
all  phases  of  his  subject. 

BUILD  PERSONALITY,  TRAIN  MEMORY,  ETC. 

Its  pages  bristle  with  hints  and  suggestions  of  lasting  use 
and  value  to  the  man  of  brains  and  ambition.  A  casual  glance 
through  its  pages  reveals  such  topics  as:  Self-Consciousness 
and  Self-Confidence — Developing  the  Memory — Personal 
Magnetism — Improving  the  Mind — Addressing  a  Jury — 
Abdominal  Breathing — Preparation  —  Speaking  in  Large 
Buildings— Anecdote  and  Illustration — How  to  Handle  a 
Crowd — Gesture — Distinct  Articulation — Accent  and  Its 
Uses — Conviction — Human  Nature — Tones  of  Voice — Wit 
and  Humor — Self-Control — Literary  Style  in  Speaking  or 
Preaching — Developing  Personality — Debate — Dignity  in 
Discourse. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

Advantages  of  Writing — Reading — Advice  to  Beginners — 
Rules  for  Briefing — Speaking  in  Business — Naturalness — 
Political  Speaking — Eloquence — Pausing  —  Conversational 
Style — Deliberateness  and  Rapidity — Knowledge  of  Facts — 
Extempore  Speaking — Facial  Expression — Faults  in  Speak- 
ing— Volume  of  Voice — Winning  the  Audience — Sermon 
Building — Letter  Writing — Appealing  to  Emotion,  etc.,  etc. 

THIS  IS  BUT  A  MERE  SUGGESTION 

of  the  hundreds  of  valuable  articles  contained  in  this  vital 
work.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  brief  out  the  scope  of 
the  volume.  The  few  suggestive  titles  just  presented  are 
merely  the  result  of  hastily  glancing  over  a  number  of  pages 
of  the  book. 
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Special    Instalment   Privilege  Coupon 

A  Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking 

K'N'K-  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  851-60  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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advance  is  reported,  with  a  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  To  the  west- 
ward, south  of  Drama,  all  of  the  railroad 
toward  Constantinople  from  the  Struma 
is  seized  by  the  Central  Powers,  as  well 
as  Drama  itself,  which,  according  to 
rumors,  falls  to  the  Bulgars. 

August  25. — British  and  Bulgarian  troops 
clash  near  Saloniki,  and  the  former  de- 
stroy three  bridges  over  the  Angista 
near  Kuchuk.  The  Servian  official 
statement  claims  defeat  of  the  Bulgars 
at  the  western  end  of  the  line  near 
Kukuruz,  with  208  prisoners  taken  and 
the  enemy  pushed  back  slightly  toward 
the  frontier.  Paris  denies  the  rumor 
that  Kavala  and  Drama,  occupied  by 
Greek  garrisons,  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Bulgars. 

August  26. — Bulgarian  troops  reach  the 
Greek  /Egean  coast  and  occupy  fifty 
miles  of  Hellenic  coastland.  The  cap- 
ture of  several  Greek  villages  is  re- 
ported by  Sofia.  The  Greek  fort, 
Startila,  is  taken  by  the  Bulgars  after  a 
struggle  and,  according  to  Paris,  its  en- 
tire garrison  are  killed. 

The  Italians  garrisoned  at  Avlona  occupy 
Porto  Palemmo  and  Monte  Kalaret  in 
southern  Albania. 

August  27. — Roumania  declares  war  on 
Austria-Hungary,  citing  as  reasons  her 
desire  for  realization  of  her  national 
instincts,  the  liberation  of  Roumanians 
living  in  Austrian-held  territory,  and 
her  humanitarian  desire  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  end. 

Following  the  declaration  from  Bucharest, 
Germany  declares  war  on  Roumania. 

The  first  fighting  between  Austrians  and 
Roumanians  is  reported  from  the  Kar- 
pathians,  where  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations  clash  in  the  Rothenthurm  Pass 
and  in  the  passes  south  of  Kronstadt 
(Brasso).  The  encounter  is  said  to  be 
lit  1 1©  more  than  a  skirmish. 

Sofia  reports  the  advance  of  Bulgar  troops 
south  from  Oehrida  Lake,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Malik,  six  miles  north  of  Kor- 
itza.  In  the  Vardar  Valley  they  also 
take  Doldjeli  with  a  British  detachment. 
The  yEgean  coast  is  occupied  by  troops 
advancing  from  Parnardagh,  while  the 
British  troops  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Orfano  and  Tschavazi. 

Despite  their  promise  not  to  occupy  Ka- 
vala, the  Bulgars  take  all  but  one  of  the 
Greek  forts  surrounding  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  Paris.  The  occupation  of 
this  port  gives  Bulgaria  an  opening  on 
the  ^Egean  and  prevents  Allied  troops 
from  being  landed  there. 

August  28. — Paris  reports  from  the  Mace- 
donian front  that  the  Servians  are  mak- 
ing appreciable  progress  near  Vetrenik, 
as  well  as  advances  near  Kukuruz,  de- 
feating the  i  Bulgars  several  times  suc- 
cessively in  small  battles. 
Berlin  reports  that  the  Bulgars  have  taken 
and  hold  heights  to  the  south  of  Zborsko, 
on  the  Moglenitsa  front. 

August  29. — With  the  approach  of  the 
French  toward  the  Ljumnia  River,  says 
Paris,  the  Bulgarian  chain  of  successes 
at  an  end.  Further  Servian  advances 
toward  Vetrenik  are  reported. 

Roumanian  troops  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Russian  forces  on  the  mountain- 
frontier  and  push  back  the  Austrian 
defenders  of  the  passes,  according  to 
admissions  from  Vienna.  London  states 
that  it  is  apparent  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Roumanian  offensive  is  under  way 
and  progressing  rapidly. 

August  30. — Turkey  declares  war  on 
Roumania,  sending  troops  into  Bulgaria 
to  defend  her  ally's  northern  border. 

Bucharest  reports  a  raid  and  bombard- 
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that  will  furnish  you  with  the  ammi 
niticn  and  the  weapons  to  hit  tl 
target  of  success  square  in  the  centc 

How  to  Deal  with  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

A  practical,  up-to-the-minute  book  by  Skerwin  Co 
on  correspondence,  advertising,  and  sales  methods, 
explains  clearly  and  forcibly  both  the  broad  princip 
of  successful  business  conduct  and  the  hundreds  of  sna 
practical  essentials  that  one  MUST  KNOW  in  order 
succeed.  It  covers  letter-writing,  salesmanship,  ret 
ing,  executive  duties,  publicity,  and  store,  office,  a 
factory  supervision,  makes  a  study  of  various  phases: 
business  life  and  the  qualities  needed  to  cope  with  the 
and  bristles  with  suggestion,  direction,  and  exami 
based  on  the  practical  psychology  of  commercial  effo 
It  has  many  valuable  illustrations,  charts  and  diagran 
It  is  the  one  book  that  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  ov 
Get  it  to-day  and  start  on  the  road  to  bigger  busine 
Large  121110,  Cloth.    $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12. 

Successful  Selling 

An  inspiring  book  by  E.  Leichter  which  will  be 
equal  interest  to  the  veteran  and  the  tyro.  Cov< 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  sale :  Fitn> 
for  Salesmanship  —  Approaching  the  Prospect — T 
Presentation — How  to  Close — How  to  Meet  Objectio 
—  Creating  a  Desire — Initiative,  etc.  It  will  show  yi 
how  to  get  BIG  orders.  l2mo.  Boards.  JO  cents  «. 
by  mail 54  cents. 

Personal  Power 

_  A  stimulating,  encouraging  work,  written  by  a  pn 
tical  man  of  affairs,  Keith  J.  Thomas,  who  has  achiev 
a  high  place  in  his  chosen  calling.  It  points  out,  in 
peculiarly  gripping  style,  the  way  to  develop  will-powi 
mental  concentration,  and  winning  personality.  Itgiy 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  readi 
men  and  their  motives  and  will  immensely  increa 
your  chances  of  making  good  in  your  profession.  I2» 
Cloth.    $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.87. 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Sellin 

A  volume  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  on  vet 
selling  by  .S\  Rowland  Hall,  formerly  Principal  of  t 
School  of  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  of  the  I.  C. 
calculated  to  arouse  in  salesfolk  a  keen  interest  in  t 
art  of  properly  handling  the  customer,  and  to  keep  tht, 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  sense  and  seize  every  selli 
opportunity.  Every  page  stimulates  initiative  and  t 
ambition  that  achieves  results.  l2mo,  Cloth.  75  c" 
net;  by  mail  87  cents. 

How  to  Develop 
Power  and  Personality 

A  great  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser  which  has  help 
many  a  man  and  woman  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  forhn 
Tells  you  how  to  acquire  and  develop  that  all-compeln 
personal  power  and  charm  that  will  carry  you  to  a 
height  and  enable  you  to. bring  whatever  you  underta 
to  a  successful  outcome.  l2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net, 
mail  $i-37. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

An  extremely  timely  and  practical  work  by  T. 
MacGregor,  at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  ant 
dependable  Guide  Book  on  the  road  to  fortune. 
points  out  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  practi 
and  well-tested  advice  as  to  how  to  achieve  nnanf 
independence.  It  has  been  well  called  "The  Twentu 
Century  Poor  Richard."  Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  V 
net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

The  Desk  Standard  Dictionai 

An  abridgment  of  Funk  &  Wagnali.s  New  Stir, 
ard  Dictionary  designed  especially  tor  office  and  fl< 
use.  Every  business  man,  stenographer  and  ci 
should  have  one.  The  last  word  in  dictionaries 
handy  size.  Contains  80,000  terms  of  all  Kinds  in  0 
vocabulary  order,  extensive  synonym  treatmei 
antonyms,  proper  names,  foreign  phrases,  etc.  /-"i 
8vo,  Cloth,  Q02  fip.  $1.50;  with  patent  thumb  t>'« 
$1.80.    A  verage  carriage  charges,  lb  cents. 
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ment  by  two  Teuton  aircraft  on  August 
28.  No  damago  to  the  Roumanian 
-apital  is  detailed. 

iris  reports  the  Austrian  armies  in  full 
retreat  before  the  advancing  Rouman- 
ian  troops,   who   have   joined   with   a 
Russian  contingent,  and  are,  at  certain 
points,  twelvo  hours'  march  into  Tran- 
hania.     Kronstadt   (Brasso)  falls  to 
he  Roumanians,  says  Bucharest,  and 
Vicuna  also  admits  the  loss  of  Petro- 
seny   and    Kezdi-Vasarchely,    to    the 
Lortiaeast. 

ountain  fighting  continues  in  the 
knrpathians,  where  the  Germans  re- 
ake  Kukul  Heights,  while  in  the 
Jyergyo  Mountains  Roumanian  col- 
imns  are  in  battle. 

lumania  is  said  to  have  received  an 
iltimatum  from  Bulgaria  asldng  for 
•eversion  to  status  quo  of  the  Treaty 
>f  Bucharest  in  1913,  which  means  the 
•eturn  of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria.  The 
lioumanian  answer  is  the  bombardment 
>f  the  Bulgarian  city  of  Rustchuck  on 
he  Danube,  from  Roumanian  Giurgevo 
in  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Must  31.— London  forwards  a  rumor  that 
he  Greek  king  is  in  flight,  and  now 
inder  the  protection  of  a  company  of 
'(H)  uhlans,  at  Larissa.  The  Bulgarian 
>ccupation  of  Drama  is  confirmed  by  a 
eport  which  further  states  that  some 
if  the  Greek  garrison  have  been  killed 
rid  120  prisoners  taken. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

4.1  ust  24. — The  occupation  of  a  hill  and 
]>  slight  advance  in  the  Fossernica 
f alley  south  of  Cima  di  Cece  is  reported 
rom  Rome. 

\}  jst  25. — The  Italian  advance  is  halted 
y  the  weather,  altho  small  gains  are 
ported  by  Rome  in  the  Fassa  Alps 
n  Monte   Cauriol,    where   a   position 
nd  forty  prisoners  are  taken. 

>>  isf,  27.— At  the  head  of  the  Digon 
liver,  in  the  Upper  Piave  Valley,  the 
talians  extend  their  occupied  positions 
n  Cita  Vallone. 

I  ly  declares  war  on  Germany,  Berlin 

•  living  the  declaration   through   the 

wiss  Government.     Thirty  million  dol- 

irs  worth  of  interned   German   ships 

re  seized  by  the  Italian  Government. 

isl  29.— In  the  Fassa  area  of  Avisio, 
ie  Italian  Alpine  troops  capture  Monte; 
lauriol  8000  feet  high  and  report  it 
trongly  held.  In  the  lower  Isonzo 
lie  outskirts  of  Goritz  and  Gradisca 
re  reported  shelled  at  intervals. 

just  30.— In  the  Fassa  area  of  the 
lps,  the  Italian  troops  move  beyond 
tonte  Cauriol  and  occupy  another  crest 
>  the  northeast. 

ASIATIC    CAMPAIGNS 

ki  ist  25.— The  grand  sherif  of  Mekka, 
ho   proclaimed    the   independence   of 
jrabia  from  Turkish  rule,  issues  a  man- 
esto  of  a  definite  and  permanent  rup- 
ire  between  orthodox  Mohammedans 
id  the  Young  Turks  party  of  Turkey. 
tenlegious  warfare  on  the  part  of  the 
urks  is  given  as  the  cause. 
1   Russians  resume   their   advance   in 
ie  Caucasus,  according  to  Petrograd, 
hwb  says  that  the  Turks  have  evacu- 
ed  Biths.     Mush  is  recaptured   and 
esl    of   Lake   Van   the    Russians   are 
irsuing  the  Moslems  toward  Mosul. 

s1 '  ~'-~ Petrograd  reports  her  troops 
'He  (  aucasus  as  reaching  the  River 
laslaaarasi,   a   tributary    to   the   Eu- 
lv:>>''*.  entering  it  east  of  Nurik. 

si  28.— The  Russians  cross  the  Masla- 
**a  River,  driving  the  Turks  west- 
anl  from   their  trenches.     They  also 
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\0  ELIMINATE  entirely  the  troubles  I  often  had      s 
when  I  connected  my  electric  iron  or  toaster,  I  have 
had  C-H  Push  Sockets  installed  on  all  my  fixtures. 
"And  if  ever  I  move  or  build  a  home  I'll  have 

OH  Push  Sockets 

I        'i/cfSt  /oi/s/r  t/ie  Sutton" 

everywhere  that  sockets  are  used,  and  John  has  put  in  the 
same  order  at  his  factory. 

"The  electrical  contractor  explained  that  the  C-H  Push  Socket 
has  nearly  three  times  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  the 
usual  key  socket,  and  this  is  the  reason  it  can  easily  supply 
current  for  the  electrical  appliances  which  require  from  300 
to  600  watts.  The  usual  socket,  he  said,  can  carry  only  250 
watts  and  therefore  is  liable  to  give  trouble." 
When  you  specify  sockets  for  your  lighting  system  be  sure 
to  look  at  the  shell  and  note  this  marking  "  C-H  660 W".  They 
are  furnished  by  most  high-class  electric-fixture  dealers  and 
contractors  without  extra  charge. 

Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  we  will  mail  you  a  C-H  Push  Socket. 
Test  it  out  in  your  own  home  —  then  you  will  understand. 

Write  for  "Making  Electric   Service  Safer  "  and   learn   all   about   the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  C-H  Push  Sockets. 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  oo-pase, 
1916  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


UNDJSB  THE  CAKE  OF  THE  JAFAXESE  WAR 
OFFICE,    a  l>ook  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  int.i  lh<*  1 
Japanese  War.  with    numerous    actual   snapshots.    $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  k  WAQNALLS  COMPACT,  NEW  YORK. 


peBeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

twice  daily  and  your 
dentist  twice  yearly  mean 
long  life  to  your  teeth. 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube   mailed  Free   upon   request. 
Addre»s  Lehn  &  Fink,  126  William  St.,  New  York 
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A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 


Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections, combin- 
ing practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Above  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
$1.25,  leg  base  $1.50 — -combination  complete  $8.00.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  orders 
of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Our  product,  prices  and  methods  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  new  Catalogue  23-S. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


are  not  pyramids,  they're  a  symbol  of  precision. 


What's  Your  Car  Worth  ? 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  sell  your  car. 
How  much  could  you  get  for  it? 

You  know  yourself  the  value  of  a  car 
is  tergely  determined  by  its  appearance. 
Keep  your  car  cleaned  and  bright  with 

AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WASH 

and  pocket  the  money  you've  been  pay- 
ing the  garage  man  for  soap-and-water 
cleaning. 

ZIT  Is  a  harmless  liquid  that  Is  sprayed  on  the 
car  and  rubbed  off  with  a  soft  cheesecloth.  A 
remarkable  cleaner  and  polisher  is  ZIT.  It 
cleans  quickly  and  well. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.25  and  we  will  send  the  complete 
outfit  by  parcel  post.    Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Westfield,  Mass, 


ZIT 


push  back  the  enemy  north  of  Bitlis, 
taking  211  prisoners  and  several  guns. 

GENERAL 

August  24. — In  another  Zeppelin-raid  on 
England,  the  outskirts  of  London  are 
reached  and  undetailed  damage  done. 
London  admits  eight  killed  and  thirty- 
three  injured. 

August  25. — In  German  East  Africa, 
Kilossa  is  reported  to  have  fallen  into 
British  hands  on  August  22.  The 
Germans  retire  to  the  Southeast. 

August  28. — London  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  beginning  with  October 
first,  the  allowance  of  meat  for  each 
individual  in  Germany  will  be  half  a 
pound  a  week.  This  weight  is  also  to 
include  the  bone. 

August  29. — The  Kaiser  relieves  General 
von  Falkenhayn  of  his  post  as  Chief- 
of-Staff  of  the  German  Armies  and 
appoints  in  his  place  Field-Marshall 
von  Hindenburg. 

The  Hague  reports  that  101  have  been 
killed  in  Dresden  during  the  past  week, 
in  the  rioting  following  the  Leibknecht 
sentence. 

Following  the  recent  pro-Ally  demon- 
strations at  Athens  and  the  entrance  of 
Roumania  into  the  war,  it  is  rumored 
that  Germany  is  preparing  for  a  declar- 
ation of  hostilities  from  Greece.  Greek 
residents  of  German  cities  are  reported 
leaving  for  their  home  country. 

The  German  submarine  U-20  enters  the 
Lisbon  harbor-mouth  and  attacks  a 
Portuguese  gunboat.  The  torpedo  is 
stated  by  London  to  have  missed  its 
mark,  and  the  f7-boat  submerged  when 
the  vessel  opened  fire  on  it. 

August  30. — The  von  Tirpitz  "manifesto" 
reported  a  few  days  ago  is  denied  by 
authorities  in  Berlin.  They  state  that 
no  such  advocacy  of  resuming  the  sub- 
marine war  was  delivered. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

August  24. — The  Upper  House  of  the  Dan- 
ish Parliament  decides  to  postpone  ac- 
tion upon  the  treaty  of  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  if  pos- 
sible. If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  treaty 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment after  elections  (in  October). 

August  29. — The  United  States  armored- 
cruiser  Memphis,  in  the  harbor  at  Santo 
Domingo,  is  swept  on  the  rocks  in  a 
tropical  storm  and  totally  wrecked. 
Twenty  marines  are  drowned.  The 
Memphis,  formerly  known  as  the  Tenn- 
essee, gained  world-wide  notice  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  relief-ship  in  the  Levant. 
Henri  Joseph  Harpignies,  the  celebrated 
landscape-painter,  dies  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

August  24. — Secretary  Lansing,  acting  for 
the  United  States,  and  Minister  Menos, 
from  Haiti,  sign  a  protocol  amplifying 
the  financial,  economic,  and  adminis- 
trative treaty  recently  made  between 
the  two  nations.  It  calls  for  a  native 
police  force  officered  by  Americans. 
General  financial  administration  is  also 
placed  in  American  hands. 

President  Wilson  presents  his  tentative 
plan  for  settling  the  imminent  railway 
strike,  consisting  of  measures  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  an  increase  of  freight 
rates,  and  a  permanent  arbitration 
committee.     No  agreement  is  reached. 

August  26. — The  railway  presidents  of  the 


United  States  decide  to  stand  firm  for 
arbitration  of  all  differences,  and  refuse 
to  consider  the  demand  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  or  any  other  concession  asked 
by  President  Wilson  or  the  railway 
employees. 

August  27. — Congress  learns  that  President 
Wilson  plans  to  hold  it  in  session  until 
the  necessary  legislation  to  settle  the 
strike  on  the  railroads  is  effected. 
Secretary  Lane  and  Senator  Newlands 
prepare  bills  to  present  to  Congress. 

August  28. — The  unions  refuse  to  postpone 
the  proposed  railroad  strike  and  issue 
orders  for  a  walkout  at  7  a.m.  on 
September  4.  The  President  prepares 
his  legislative  program  for  presentation 
to  Congress.  The  railroad  presidents 
leave  for  their  headquarters  to  prepare 
for  the  strike. 

The  War  Department  revokes  the  order 
suspending  the  movement  of  12,000 
militiamen  from  Ohio,  Vermont,  and 
Kentucky  to  the  border.  These  troops 
will  be  sent  South  at  once,  according 
to  the  statement  given  out. 

August  29. — President  Wilson  signs  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  authorizing 
the  construction  in  three  years  of  156 
vessels  of  various  types. 

August  30.— The  War  Department  orders 
15,000  militiamen  back  from  the  border, 
consisting  of  regiments  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Louisiana.  It  is  believed  that  they 
may  be  used  in  the  impending  railway 
strike. 

GENERAL 

August  25. — Archbishop  John  L.  Spalding, 
former  prelate  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  one  of 
the  most  noted  Catholics  of  the  Middle 
West,  dies  at  Peoria  from  ilHieaith 
following  a  paralytic  stroke  of  a  fev.- 
years  ago. 

August  29. — Judge  Samuel  Seabury  resign? 
his  post  as  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  owing  to  his  designation  it 
the  primaries  as  a  candidate  for  nomi 
nation  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

August  30. — All  except  two  of  the  principa 
railroads  in  the  nation  order  an  embarg* 
on  perishable  freight.  The  labor  mei 
serve  notice  that  only  the  passage  of  ai 
eight-hour  law  by  Congress  can  av?r 
the  strike.  September  2  (midnight)  ii 
given  as  the  latest  date  for  the  passag 
of  such  a  bill. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  tl 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popuh 
periodicals.     We  urge  that  no  money  I 
paid,  to   strangers  even   tho  they  exhib 
printed     matter     apparently     authorizii 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  whe 
they   offer   cut  rates   or   a  bonus.     Ti 
Literary    Digest    mailing    list    showii 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  nev 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  i 
newals.     Better  send  subscriptions  dire< 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  c 
make  inquiry.     If  you  have  reason  to  si 
pect  that  the  members  of  your  communi 
are  being  swindled,   notify  your  chief 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  a| 
arrango  another  interview  with  the  ago 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  join ' 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 
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Are  YOU 


Don't  Merely  Think  it  Over 
Put  it  Over! 


The  huge  growth  of  business  in  America  has  created  thousands  of  high  grade  positions  paying  $1,500  to  $5,000 
or  more  a  year.  The  need  is  for  men  with  executive  training— men  who  are  experts,  who  have  specialized  in  some 
important  department  of  business.  A  reeent  advertisement  in  a  big  daily  for  a  $15  a  week  man  brought  one  hundred 
and  seventy  one  (171)  answers.  An  advertisement  for  a  $5,000  man  on  the  same  page  did  not  bring  a  single  applicant 
—NOT  ONE.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  $15  a  week  man  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  other  men  competing 
for  the  same  job.  The  $5,000  a  year  position  went  begging.  One  big  captain  of  industry  recently  said,  "Our  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  men  who  are  properly  trained  for  responsible  positions." 


We  Train  You  By  MAIL 
for  Executive  Positions 

Big  employers  have  come  to  learn  that  "the  school  of  experience" 
alone,  cannot.begin  to  supply  the  men  needed  for  high-grade  positions. 
For  that  reason  there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  where  employers  are 
not  urging  ambitious  men  to  take  the  short  cut  to  executive  training  of* 
fered  by  the  various  courses  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University.  Man- 
ufacturers, corporations,  railroads,  mercantile  and  banking  institutions 
are  always  in  need  of  department  and  business  managers,  legally  trained 
men,  auditors,  expert  accountants,  traffic  managers,  business  and  sales 
correspondents,  and  high  grade  office  men  to  fill  permanent  positions 
with  handsome  salaries. 


Earn  While  You  Learn 

You  can  keep  on  drawing  your  present  salary  while  we  train 
you  for  an  executive  position.  You  can  learn  in  your  spare  time. 
in  your  own  home.  Our  courses  are  thorough  in  every  feature — 
simple,  easy,  and  quickly  mastered.  The  cost  is  small.  Easy  monthly 
payments.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  cannot  advance 
yourself  now.  if  you  are  ambitious,  will  use  some  of  your  spare  time 
and  are  willing  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  brain  power  and  self 
capitalization. 

Big  employers  know  that  LaSalle  training  is  thorough:  that 
behind  the  LaSalle  courses  stand  assets  of  over  $2,000,000.  and  an 
organization  of  more  than  300  business  experts,  professional  men, 
text  writers,  instructors  and  assistants,  including  recognized  authori- 
ties in  all  departments. 


Get  *This\Valuable  Book 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One" 


FREE 


Hundreds  of  men  who  have  read  this  book  say  it  does  more  to  inspire 
the  ambitious  man  for  big  things  than  any  other  book  they  have  ever 
read.  A  prominent  Chicago  business  man  recently  made  this  statement 
regarding  it:  "Your  book,  'Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One',  presents  a  big. 
practical  object  lesson  which  should  profit  99  of  every  hundred  men  in 
this  country.    It  would  pay  every  person  of  ambition  to  get  and  carefully 


read  this  remarkable  book  even  if  he  has  to  pay  55  for  a  copy— the  moral 
of  success  contained  in  it  is  so  plain,  so  true  and  convincing." 

We  will  send  this  book  without  cost  if  you  will  indicat  your  interest 
in  promotion  by  using  the  the  coupon  below  and  naming  position  for  which 
youwishtoqualify.  Wewillalsosend  alongfree,  complete  literature  explaining  how 
you  can  train  for  your  chosenl  work  without  interference  with  your  present  duties. 


Earn  $35  To  $200  A  Week 

Which  One  of  These  Positions  Would  You  Like  To  Fill? 


U       ■  /-vcf  A*  .*         This  course  and  service  gives 

OUSlIieSS  Or  UttlCe  Manager  that  broad  business  training 
for  the  higher  executive  positions  which  require  administrative  ability 
and  that  general  knowledge  necessary  to  manage  department  heads. 
minor  executives,  or  a  complete  business  organization— lays  the  founda- 
tion for  advancement  to  the  highest  business  positions  available. 

FTPniC  ro  Arm  rtt^nt  *C-  P"  A^  500,000  firmsprovide  unlim- 
XjXecuilVe  r\CCOUnt3nt  ited  opportunities  for  expert  cost  and 
administrative  accountants  and  auditors.  Only  2,000  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  U.  S.  to  do  the  work.  Our  training  prepares  you  for 
expert  accounting  work  or  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Traffif  lbfariocio  Recent'v  enacted  rate  laws  and  Interstate 
lT  Wianager  Commerce  regulations  have  created  thousands 

of  high  salaried  positions  with  the  railroads  and  big  industrial  shippers. 
Our  training  is  endorsed  by  leading  railroad  officials  and  traffic  experts, 
and  prepares  you  to  hold  an  important  railroad  or  industrial  traffic  position. 
RanUintJ  ^.000  banks  constantly  need  men  with  bankinprand  financial 
uduiting  training.  New  banks,  trust  companies  and  financial  insti- 
tutions are  being  organized  daily.  Our  training  will  assist  you  to  climb 
quickly  to  any  position  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
banking  practice. 

Legal  Counsellor  or  Attorney  at  Law  mX1  wintrah?gh 

TK81t'i°inB  ln  business  and  public  life.  Our  course  is  of  University  grade, 
ine  14  volumes  of  text  books  supplied  free,  are  edited  and  written  in 
Plain,  comprehensive  language  by  noted  legal  experts,  judges  and  famous 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World'*  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  952-R  Chicago,  Illinois 


law  professors.  Degree  of  LL.B.  conferred.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free 
until  successful,  any  graduate  failing  to  pass  any  state  bar  examination. 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondents  bigerdemandayfor 

good  correspondents  who  have  a  command  of  effective,  business-getting 
English.  Our  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  train  quickly  for  a  high- 
grade  position  as  expert  sales  and  collection  correspondent,  or  copy 
writer.  There  is  hardly  an  employee  who  cannot  profit  largely  by  taking 
our  course.  Effective  Business  English. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  train  for  a 
position  of  dignity  and  good  pay.  We 
have  made  the  way  easy  for  you.    Our 


VIM        VVUL    □(.)        LIUVVVI    »  %■>       *^%»W»UX»«W       . 

Act  Today! 


corps  of  expert  in- 
structors will  direct 
you   step  by  step, 
and  give  you  un- 
limited   personal 
guidance. 


Free  Book  Coupon 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

ma-     •■      .  i  M  "The  World's  Greatest  Extension  Vnhvrsity" 

Mail   the     *    Dept.  952-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

CoiIDOn    W     .  Gentlemen:— Please  send  me.  free  and   postpaid,  copy  of 
V*UU|SU11  "Ten  Years' Promotion  in  One."     I  am  interested  in  increas- 

N(~)  1A7  I   M       ing  my  earning  power  and  would  thank  you  to  send  me.  also, 
*^v"    *^         particulars  regarding  your  home-study  course  of  training  for 
m        the  position  of 


Position  desired 


Name.. 


J 


Address.. 
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Business  this  Fall 

Most  successful  business 
men  anticipate  future  busi- 
ness conditions  and  profits. 
You  should  do  so,  too.  Our 
"Outlook  for  September" 
may  be  of  help  to  you.  Ask 
for  it. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-2-25  of  the 

Babson   Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block.  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

largest  Statistical  Organization  of  iti  Charactel 

In  the  World 


Fit^t  Farm  Mortgages 


Our  Company  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  field.    33  years  without  the 
loss  of  adollar  to  any  investor.  Our 
methods  are  conservative  and  safe.  Our 
service   makes  the  investments  free 
from   annoyance  to  you.     Write  for 
descriptive  pamphlet     A  "  «nd  current 
offerings; 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


»•»»  E.J  .LANDER  6  CO. 

1883  C^ANB  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

<Af»tat  mi  Surplus  One  Half  Million  Ool  la  ra 


1st  Lien  Mortgages — High  Net  Return 

and  free  from  taxation.  It  is  good  business  practice  that 
ist  Mtges.  on  Miami  close-in  properties  net  8%.  Inde- 
pendent investigation  is  suggested,  or,  we  will  cheerfully 
mail  authentic  literature  and  answer  inquiries  person- 
ally, individually  and  fully.  We  welcome  the  aquaint- 
ance  of  every  Digest  investor — those  coming  to  Miami 
this  winter  are  especially  invited  to  write  now.  , 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 


These  two  points  niean  accuracy  and  strength. 

FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  RedCedarChests 
protect  furs,  woolens 
and  plurnesfrommoths, 
etc.  Finest  gift.  15 
flays*  free  trial.  Fac- 
torypricea.  Write  today 
far  64-page  frte catalog. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO., DepL 80 .Stalesville, N. C. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
youll  like- 

r% 

i  / 

\ 

pound 

MM    Herbert     . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoldrid  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co.  56Wi>st45»SL  NewYoA- 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  THE  COUN- 
TRY SINCE  1912 

THEODORE  H.  PRICE,  who  writes 
often  for  The  Outlook  and  who  is  the 
chief  editor  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  con- 
tributed to  The  Outlook  recently  an  article 
aiming  to  show  the  influence  which  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  country  should  have  in 
promoting  the  reelection  of  President  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Price  believes  this  prosperous  con- 
dition will  largely  control  the  result.  Apart 
from  that  conclusion,  his  article  is  in- 
teresting for  the  striking  information  it 
presents  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
country  since  1912,  which  he  pronounces 
"marvelous."  His  statement  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  subject  is  confined  to  a 
"brief  comparison  betAveen  the  more  im- 
portant indicia  of  business  activity  and 
progress  under  Wilson  and  his  Republican 
predecessors."  Wherever  possible,  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  those 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 
Following,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  are  the 
statistics  he  presents: 


Population 

National  wealth  (official  estimak.) 

U.  S.  debt  to  Europe  (official  estimate) 

Bank  clearings 

National  bank  resources  (May  1) 

National  bank  deposits  (May  1) 

Deposits  in  State  banks,  trust  companies  and  sav- 
ings banks 


10  Norfolk  &  Western 

10  American  Smelters 

2  $1,000  Anglo-French  bonds ni> 

2  $1,000  U.  S.  Steel  5s ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    105 

In  his  reply,  the  editor  declared  that  the 
only  security  on  the  above  list  which  he  felt 
doubtful  about  was  American  Smelters. 
which  was  bought  at  113.  That  stock 
"earns  enough  so  that  it  ought  to  be  worth 
more  than  this  price,  but  its  earnings  go 
up  and  down  with  the  condition  of  th» 
metal  markets,  and  this  price  is  very  far 
above  thegeneral  average  priceof  thestock." 
The  editor  can  see  nothing  to  criticize 
in  the  balance  of  the  list  "except,  of  course, 
that  stocks  are  stocks  and  not  bonds." 
The  dividends  all  looked  safe,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  "a  dividend  is  not  a  fixt  ob- 
ligation or  an  absolute  obligation  of  any 
kind."  At  a  yield  of  6  per  cent,  he  did  not 
think  he  could  improve  on  the  fist,  but  as  s 
generalrule  it  was  "  not  exactly  conservative 
to  invest  such  a  large  proportion  of  one'; 
total  funds  in  stocks."  He  thought  ii 
"  probable  that  within  the  next  three  or  foiu 
years  the  market  value  of  this  list  would  no 
show  any  serious  depreciation." 


Total  bank  deposits.    (Approximate) . 

National  bank  loans  as  of  May  1 

Money  in  circulation  as  of  January  1 

Stock  of  gold  in  U.  S.  as  of  July  1 

Total  foreign  commerce  U.  S 


Exports  except  gold  and  silver . 
Imports  excej  t  gold  and  silver . 

Balance  trade  in  favor  U.  S .  .  . 


Net  imports  gold 

Agricultural  exports 

Manufactured  exports 

Railway  operating  revenue,  gross.  .  , 
Railway  operating  revenue,  net. . . . 

Value  crops  and  live  stock 

Farm  value  wheat-crop 

Estimated  output  pig  iron  (ion- 1 . . . 
Estimated  production  steel  (tons) . . 

Farm  lands 

Employed  in  manufacturing 

Wages  paid  in  manufacturing 

Capital  employed  in  manufacturing . 
Value  manufactured  products 


PerceniiQ 

1912 

1916 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

of  Increm 
or  Decreet 

94,736,000 

101,200,000 

+ 

6,464,000 

+    6.8', 

$187,000,000,000 

$228,000,000,000 

+$41,000,000,000 

+  21.9 

6,500,000,000 

3360,000,000 

— 

3,340,000,000 

-  51.4 

106,408,000,000 

224,338,000,000 

+  57,930,000,000 

+  34.9 

10,792,149,000 

14,195,595,000 

+ 

3,403,446,000 

+  31.5 

8,015,511,000 

11,135,322,000 

+ 

3,119,811,000 

+  38.9 

11,500,818,000 

14,951,063,000 

+ 

3,450,245,000 

+  30 

$19,516,329,000 

$26,086,385,000 

+  $6,570,056,000 

+  33.fi 

$5,882,167,000 

$7,606,428,000 

+  $1,724,261,000 

+  29  3 

3,276,786,613 

4,018,043,555 

+ 

741,256,942 

+  22.6 

1,818,000,000 

2,439,000,000 

+ 

621,000,000 

+  34 .1 

4,278,000,000 

6,531,000,000 

+    2,253,000,000 
+  $2,129,000,000 

+  52.7 
+  96.6 

$2,204,000,000 

"4,333,000,000 

1,653,000,000 

2,197,000,000 

+ 

544,000,000 

+  32.9 

$551,000,000 

$2,136,000,000 

+  $1,585,000,000 

+287.6 

$8,000,000 

$404,000,000 

+ 

$412,000,000 

1,020,000,000 

1,470,000,000 

+ 

450,000,000 

+  44.1 

1,020,000,000 

2,600,000,000 

+ 

1,580,000,000 

+155 

2,740,000,000 

3,500,000,000 

+ 

760,000,000 

+  27.6 

845,679,000 

1,164,000,000 

+ 

318,321,000 

+  37.6 

9,342,000,000 

10,500,000,000 

+ 

1,158,000,000 

+  12.4 

555,000,000 

930,000,000 

+ 

375,000,000 

+  67  5 

29,700,000 

40,000,000 

+ 

10,300,000 

+  35 

31,000,000 

42,000,000 

+ 

11,000,000 

+  35.5 

31,839,000,000 

35,899,000,000 

+ 

4,060,000,000 

+  12.7 

6,900,000 

8,500,000 

+ 

1,600,000 

+  23  2 

3,760,000,000 

5,320,000,000 

+ 

1,560,000,000 

+  41.5 

21,000,000,000 

27,500,000,000 

+ 

6,500,000,000 

+  30.  J 

22,800,000,000 

32,200,000,000 

+ 

9,400,000,000 

+  41.2 

INVESTMENTS  FOR  A  YOUNG  WOMAN 

A  correspondent  of  Moody's  Magazine, 
who  has  invested  for  a  young  woman,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  something  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  twelve  different 
stocks  and  bonds,  desired  to  know  the 
editor's  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
action.  The  young  woman  was  dependent 
on  the  income  from  these  investments,  but 
they  had  been  made  ' '  with  a  view  to  reason- 
able safety,  together  with  an  approximate 
yield  of  6  per  cent."  The  correspondent 
desired  the  editor  to  inform  him  whether  it 
would  be  wise  in  present  conditions  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  list  which  he 
gave  as  follows,  naming  the  amounts  pur- 
chased and  the  prices  paid: 

50  U.  S.  Steel,  preferred,  average 112 

1")   Union  Pacific,  common 125 

L3  Atchison,   common 96 

20  Southern  Pacific 96 

10  Great  Northern 122 

I ',  Union  Pacific,  preferred 83 

10  Northern  Pacific 112 

15  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  preferred 76 


HOW  RAILROAD  STOCKS  HAVE 
STOOD  UP 

Steady  and  persistent  liquidation 
American  securities  from  abroad  has  be' 
in  process  ever  since  the  New  York  Sto< 
Exchange  reopened  its  doors  in  the  la 
fall  of  1914,  observes  a  writer  in  The  Mid 
gan  Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record  (D 
troit),  yet  this  liquidation  has  not  come 
the  "form  of  an  avalanche,"  as  was  fear 
when  the  Exchange  closed.  The  stoc 
have  been  offered  as  fast  as  the  marl- 
could  absorb  them  without  materially  lo 
ering  prices,  and,  altho  at  times  "under  t 
stress  of  home  borrowings"  the  liquidate 
has  been  considerable  in  volume,  genera/ 
it  has  been  of  a  nature  not  seriously  » 
disturb  quoted  values.  At  the  beginm! 
of  the  war,  our  informant  goes  on  to  s| 
economists  estimated  the  foreign  holdii' 
of  American  stocks  and  bonds  at  $8,0C- 
000,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  oonif- 
erably    more   than  .$r>,<M)0,<)<)0,000  of  f 
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FLORIDA 

More  Than  a  Playground — 
A  Thriving  Commercial  Unit 

Attention  to  the  wonderful  progress  of  commercial  Florida  has 
been  partially  submerged  in  the  greater  national  interest  in  her 
varied  attractions  for  tourists.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  singular  lack  of  sales  effort  expended  there 
by  distributors  of  nationally  marketed  merchandise. 

In  the  1900-1910  period,  the  population 

of  Florida  increased  42.4  per  cent;  the  value  For  full  information 

of  her  tropical  fruits  increased  133.4  per  SSTa^S 

cent;   the  value  of  Florida  farm  property  commodity  in  the  state  of 

increased    165.5   per  cent.  Florida  write  the  Florida 

^  papers  listed  below: 

The  latest  accurate  reports  available  give  Birmingham  Age-Heraid 

Florida   the   following   annual   incomes    from  Gadslk^^mes-xews 

her  leading  sources:  MoS^oSSJ Advertiser 

Farm  Products $  83,937,135  Jacksonville  m^Zhs 

Manufactures 81,112,000  Tampa  Times 

Minerals 10,272,594  Tampa  Tribune 

Lumber 17,002,000  Georgia 

Turpentine 9,454,000  Albany  Herald 

r»  i\  tit  *  /ww\  Athens  Herald 

Rosin 9,714,000  Atlanta  Constitution 

Fisheries 3,388,690  Atlanta  Georgian-American 

Augusta  Herald 

TOTAL $214,880,419  Macon  Telegraph 

\\  aycross  Journal-Herald 

MISSISSIPPI 

It   will   thus  be  noted  that,  outside  of  the  Natchez  Democrat 
millions  of  dollars  derived  from  resort  sources,  north  Carolina 

Florida    has    an    income    from    her   principal  chSte  Tiews 

pursuits  of  at  least  $215,000,000.  per  annum,—  gfi^sSS"™ 

products   that   are  efficiently  distributed  by  Ra^h°Ne^ea1d  observer 

almost   6,000   miles   of    railroad   and   four   of  8SE&2K  Sentinel 
America's  greatest  ports.  south  Carolina 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 

Such  is  the  Florida  market,  a  rich  and  SutnSanRe^rd 

practically    virgin    territory   for    the   sale   of  BrSvafe  News 

nationally  distributed  merchandise.  iSrtonbUr|  Sai 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


au 
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This   Offer  Saves   $7.00   For   Every   Preacher 


1 


this 


Time-Saving  Aid  to  More 

Successful  Preaching 

The  Church  is  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  her  Pastors.  Preach- 
ing is  but  one  of  his  duties.  He  must  organize  and  support  societies, 
keep  up  with  his  parish  calling,  perhaps  work  off  a  mortgage,  and  do  a 
thousand  other  things  which  steal  time  from  his  sermon  writing.  His 
urgent  need  is  for  a  method  of  time-saving  that  will  not  lower  the 
quality  of  his  sermons — a  source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  he  spends  in  this  work.  That 
method  is  now  available  in  this  fine  twelve-volume  set — 

The  Sermon  Bible 


The  Preacher  Chooses  His  Text 

and  turns  immediately  to  THE  SERMON  BIBLE  and  to  the  particular  verse  he  has 
chosen.  He  finds  outlines  of  the  best  sermons  ever  given  on  the  text  by  the  greatest 
Preachers.  He  finds  the  most  suggestive  excerpts  from  the  best  homiletic  literature 
of  this  generation.  He  finds  a  wonderful  bibliography  referring  him  to  the  very  page 
of  other  works  where  he  will  find  help  in  building  a  sermon  upon  this  text.  There  is 
laid  before  him  a  condensation  to  its  vital  points  of  all  that  has  been  ably  said  on  the 
text.     The 

4,800  Sermon  Outlines — 24,000  Homiletic  References 

included  in  this  work  give  access  to  the  best  thoughts  of  our  greatest  Preachers  of  all 
denominations.  Every  Pastor  likes  to  know  how  others  have  handled  the  text  he 
chooses.     This  does  not  risk  plagiarism.     It  is  a  stimulus  to  independent  thinking. 

Talk  Over  the  Text  With  Phillips  Brooks 

or  Henry  Ward  Beecher  or  Alexander  Maclaren,  or  with  others  of  the  many  Masters 
of  the  Pulpit  who  have  helped  to  form  this  work.  Every  sermon  quoted  has  actually 
been  delivered  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  its  author.  Each  one  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  keen,  logical  analysis,  the  main  points  selected,  arid  the  most  striking  an  I 
essential  thoughts  effectively  presented.  The  texts  are  arranged  in  natural  order 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  Twenty-four  blank  pages  are  bound  into  the  back  of 
each  volume  for  notes.  Here  is  a  valuable  assistant  for  whose  suggestion,  information, 
and  inspiration  every  hard-pushed  minister  will  be  grateful. 


A  40% 


Cut  in  Price 

In  order  to  clean  out  the  small  balance 
of  this  edition  from  our  stock  room,  where 
we  need  the  space  to  take  care  of  our  new 
publications,  we  are  offering  an  unusual 
reduction  of  $7  from  the  regular  price  of 
$18.  This  special  price  of  $1 1  makes  the 
cost  less  than  $1  per  volume.  Purchase 
is  made  even  easier  by  the 

Small,  Easy  Payments 

of  $1  down  and$i  per  month.  Only  once  in 
a  great  while  do  circumstances  make  pos- 
sible  a  big  bargain  like  this  for  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
few  <  ruts  a  day  that  this  set  will  cost  will 
-  insignificant  when  its  value  has  been 
demonstrated  in  your  study. 


AValuable  Guarantee 


Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co. 

354  Fourth  Ave., 
few  York  City,  N.  Y. 


of    satisfaction    goes    with 
every  set  of  these  books. 
If  you  find  them  in  any 
way     unsatisfactory, 

.^  ,1  J        f      Gentlemen  :  Please  send 

retUm     tnem     tO     US        X     me,  prepaid,  at  your  special 
within     fivp     rl-iv«       X     Priceof  $11.00,  THE  SERMON 

witmn    nve    cia\s     _*■    ltIHMS  in  ,,  ,,,,„„„.„,  ,.,„„, 

and       the     full       f        bound.     I    enclose  initial  pay- 

'        Hient  of  $1.00  and   agree  to  pay 

SI. 00  per  month  until  I  have  paid 

ill.00  in  all.      If  the   books  an-   not 

satisfactory,    I   may  return    them   t-> 

you  within    five  days  and  you  agree  to 

ref 1  jiv  p.i\  meats  In  full. 

L.  D.  9-9-16 


amount     you 
have  paid  will 
be  refunded 
Send  the  cou- 
pon to-d£ 
to  exam- 
ine Tilt: 
SERMON 
BIBLE/      Addrr-., 


Name 


Date Slate. 


has  been  cared  for  by  liquidation  here. 
Of  the  remainder,  a  large  percentage  is 
held  by  the  British  Government  "under 
the  recent  mobilization  of  American  securi- 
ties as  a  basis  for  future  loans,"  and  the 
writer  adds: 

"There  have  been  indications -recently 
that  this  liquidation  from  abroad  was 
nearly  finished.  The  books  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  for  instance. 
showed  holdings  of  approximately  1,200,- 
000  shares  in  foreign  countries  in  July,  1914. 
Figures  made  public  recently  show  that 
about  650,000  shares  of  foreign  holdings- 
have  been  received  here  and  transferred 
to  American  firms  and  individuals,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
has  been  deposited  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. This  latter,  of  course,  is  not 
confirmed  officially,  but  probably  is  elost 
to  the  truth. 

"At  any  rate,  foreign  selling  of  Stee 
common,  which  had  been  running  at  tht 
rate  of  better  than  30,000  shares  a  montl 
for  a  long  time,  has  dwindled  until  during 
the  month  of  June  less  than  9,000  share 
were  sold  here  for  foreign  account.  Thi 
ratio  probably  holds  good  for  a  large  per 
centageof  the  other  securities  held  abroat 
which  have  a  market  in  this  country. 

"The  large  employment  of  capital  n 
the  industries — and  few  persons  outside  th 
banking  fraternity  have  an  idea  of  the  ab 
sorption  of  new  capital  which  the  tremeD 
dous  era  of  manufacturing  and  commercie 
activity  has  occasioned— has  resulted  i 
a  lack  of  interest  ,in  the  securities  mat 
kets  by  the  public  at  large,  and  the  lalx 
unrest  as  well  as  the-  agitation  again 
all  corporate  enterprise  which  culminate 
several  years  ago,  but  vestiges  of  whie 
remain,  have  served  to  unsettle  the  pub! 
mind  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  many  ( 
the  standard  railroad  shares. 

"The  readjustment  of  prices  in  tl 
munitions  and  other  industrial  stocks  du 
ing  the  past  six  months  has  brought  son 
severe  declines  in  this  section  of  the  secur 
ties  markets.  As  is  natural  under  bu< 
circumstances,  the  prices  of  other  at 
more  stable  stocks  likewise  have  decline 
It  is  an  axiom  of  the  Street  that  a  man  w 
throw  over  his  good  securities  to  take  ea 
of  those  of  less  intrinsic  worth.  This  tru 
has  been  borne  out  during  these  past  f< 
months.  The  final  result  has  been  th 
prices  for  many  of  the  really  high-g::a 
investment  issues  now  are  cheap. 

"December  8,  1915,  New  York  Centi 
was  quoted  at  103,  about  the  same  as 
present,  altho  since  that  time  it  has  be 
some  five  points  higher;  Union  Pacific  "« 
quoted  at  138^ ;  Pennsylvania  at  59 ; 
Atchison  at  107;  Great  Northern  prei'en 
at  127,  and  Southern  Pacific  at  101 M- 

"Since  that  time  these,  in  common  w 
other   railroads    throughout    the   count 
have    published    earnings    reports   whi;. 
for  favorable  returns,  are  without  para  I 
in  the  history  of  the  country.     The  r,  • 
roads    generally    respond    to    any   viok 
fluctuation  in  the  commercial  life  of 
country  about  six  months  after  that  ti» 
comes.     In  other  words,  it  takes  about  < 
months  of  good  times  to  be  reflected  i 
the  earnings  statements  of  the  carriers. 

"The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  end? 
June,  1916,  have  not  been  compiled  by  e 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  r 
the  nine  months  ending  with  March,  1H 
ninety-four  roads  with  annual  gross  t'm 
enues  of  more  than  one  million  dpi* 
earned  gross  $1,395,000,000,  compared  V1 
$1,200,000,000  during  the  whole  of  1!  '• 
net  was  $478,000,000,  compared  1* 
$347,000,000  the  previous  year.  Earns* 
statements  issued  by  individual  compap 
since  that  time  have  been  even  proporl 
ately  better.  _L 

"At    the    time   of    writing,   New   \* 
Central  is  quoted  at  103;    Union  I  j' 
al    135' .,;  Pennsylvania  at  56H;  Att-li 
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i  n)4;  Great  Northern  preferred  at  117%, 
iid  Southern  Pacific  at  97.  The  depre- 
ation  in  the  quoted  values  of  these  stocks 
i  this  time  amounts  to  around  $70,000,000, 
ad  that  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  earnings 
atements  ever  issued  by  railroads  in  this 
nintry. 

"Let  us  see  if  the  dividend  records  of 
ie  individual  stocks  could  by  any  chance 
ttva  anything  to  do  with  it.  New  York 
entral,  since  1900,  has  paid  a  minimum 
f  5  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  of  5%  per 
>nt.  It  has  an  unbroken  dividend  record 
nee  1870.  Union  Pacific,  since  1900,  has 
aid  a  minimum  of  3^  per  cent,  and  a 
laximum  of  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
iany  extra  dividends  and  valuable  rights. 
"Pennsylvania,  since  1900,  has  paid  a 
linimum  of  6  per  cent  and  a  maximum  of 
per  cent.  The  dividend  record  is  un- 
roken  since  1856,  and  in  that  time  many 
iluable  rights  to  subscribe  have  been 
iven  stockholders.  Atchison,  since  1900, 
as  paid  a  minimum  of  3^  per  cent,  and 
maximum  of  6  per  cent.  It  has  an  un- 
roken  record  of  dividend  payments  for 
xteen  years.  Great  Northern  preferred, 
ways  referred  to  as  'preferred'  altho 
>ere  is  no  common  stock  outstanding, 
is  paid  7  per  cent  since  1900,  and  in  1906 
ive  a  share  of  Great  Northern  Ore  certif- 
ates  as  an  extra,  the  present  value  of  the 
>rtificates  being  about  $35,  and  they  have 
ten  well  above  $50.  Southern  Pacific 
augurated  dividend  payments  just  ten 
■ars  ago  and  has  paid  a  minimum  of  23^ 
>r  cent,  and  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent, 
jring  that  period. 

"At  present  New  York  Central  is  paying 

per  cent,  and  earning  about  four  times 

lat  amount;    Union  Pacific  is  paying  8 

;r  cent.;  Pennsylvania  is  paying  6  per 

•nt.;  Atchison,  6  per  cent. ;  Great  Northern 

Referred,  7  per  cent.,  and  Southern  Pacific, 

I  per  cent. 

"Yield,  at  present  prices,   is  about  as 

Hows:    New  York  Central,  4.9  per  cent.; 

nion  Pacific,  5.9  per  cent.;  Pennsylvania, 

■i  per  cent.;  Atchison,  5.7  per  cent.;  Great 

orthern    preferred,    5.9    per    cent.,    and 

nit  hern  Pacific,  6.1  per  cent. 

"Earnings     statements     indicate     very 

oarly    that    increased    dividends    are    in 

ore  for  some  of  these  stocks,  if  not  for 

1    of    them.     With    foreign    liquidation 

>out   completed,    low    rates    for    money, 

nple  harvests,   'crop-killers'  at  Chicago 

the  contrary  notwithstanding,   general 

dustrial   and    commercial    activity,    and 

ocks  having  passed  from  weak  or  tired 

tlders  into  strong  hands,  there  seems  no 

ason    why    quoted    values    should    not 

Ivance." 

I0W  FAR  AMERICAN  STATES  PAY 
AS  THEY  GROW 

From  a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
pnsus  Bureau  it  appears  that  while  the 
ates  of  the  American  Union,  taken  as  a 
dole,  have  expenditures  in  excess  of  their 
venues,  they  still  pay  from  revenues  all 
eir  current  expenses  and  their  interest  on 
|  eir  debts,  as  well  as  more  than  three-fifths 
'  In  ir  outlays  for  land  and  public  improve- 
ents  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character, 
ais  showing,  which  should  be  gratifying, 
\  lew  of  much  that  has  been  said  as  to 
travagance  in  State  expenditures,  is 
esented  by  Bradxinrt's  with  interesting 
•mments  as  follows: 


The  aggregate  revenues  of  all  the  States 
Tmgthe  fiscal  year  1915  amounted  to 
•>\~U.><)/,  and  the  total  expenditures 
rgovernmental  costs  footed  up  $494,907,- 
'*•  so  that  there  was  an  excess  of  expen- 
tures  amounting  to  $36,674,487,  or  37 
fts  per  capita.  Not  all  of  the  common- 
»itns,  however,  showed  expenditures  in 
cess  ot  revenues.  While  twenty-nine  of 
e  forty-eight  States  showed  an  excess  on 
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Nearly  all  pens 
are  good  when  new. 
HUNT'S   Silverine 
Pens  stay  new.     Prove 
this  for  yourself.     Leave 
two    pens    in    the     inkstand 
over  night— one  a  HUNT'S 
Silverine  and  the  other  any  or- 
dinary steel  pen.      Next  morning 
the  Silverine  pen  will  show  no  change; 
the  steel  pen  will  be  ruined. 


ILVERINE 


\ 


HUNT'S  A„. 

are  made  by  a  newly  discovered  process  that  resists  corro- 
sion.   Free  samples  sent  for  2c  stamp,  including  "X-24," 
the  most  popular  style.    Send  for  them  and  make  the  test. 


PR  UU  Handy  edition,  Universal  Dictionary,  in  high- 


^      Si, 


grade,  limp  leather  binding,  with  one  gross 
Silverine   Pens    for    $1.50.      At   dealers,  or   postpaid. 


HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
Makers  Hunt's  Round  Pointed  Pens 
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BAKE  your 

Beech-Nut 

Bacon 

For  10c   we  will    send    you   a 
special  Beech-Nut  baking  rack. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO. 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.irrs  of 

Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 

Beech-Nut  Tomato  Catsup 
Beech-Nut  Chili  Sauce 

Beech-Nut  Oscar's  Sauce 
Beech-Nut  Mustard 

Cherry  Preserre 
Heech-Nut  Strawberry.  Red  Raspber^  . 

Peach  and  Damson  Plum  Jams 
Crape,  RedCurtant 

and  Crabapple  Jellies 
lleech-Nut  Orange  and 

Grapefruit   Marmalades 
Beech-Nut  Confections,  Chewinj  Cum, 

Mints,  Cloves  and  Winter£reen« 

ASK  YOCR  DEALER 
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Darwin  Tulips 


and 


Daffodils 


L 

Selected  by  our  Traveler 

Now  in  Holland 
GOLDEN  DAFFODILS  in  April  fol- 
lowed by  the  glorious  DARWIN  and 
COTTAGE  TULIPS  in  May.  will 
make  your  garden  look  its  gayest 
during  these  spring  months. 

Plant  from  now  until  November  1st 
in  beds,  or  in  clumps  of  ten  or  more, 
among  hardy  plants, or  bordering  low- 
growing  shrubs  and  hedgerows. 

Because  of  English  embargo, 
oar  traveler  has  secured  bulbs 
of  highest  quality,  usually  sold 
in  England,  which  we  offer 

At  Bargain  Prices. 

DARWIN  TULIPS 
Special  Offer  A,    100  Bulbs. 
Mixed  colors   from  10  dis- 
tinct kinds.  <£l    CA 
Prepaid  for    .    .    tyl.OV 

Special  Offer  B,  100  Bulbs. 
Ten  named  kinds,  all  sep- 
arate, our  selec-  tfo  AA 
tion.  Prepaid  for    «p£.UU 

DAFFODILS 
Special  Offer  C,    100  Bulbs. 

Mixed  kinds,  enough  for  a  tfl    Cft 

6-foot  circular  bed.    Prepaid  for        .        .        .  tpl.JU 

Special  Offer  D,  100  Bulbs.     Eight  named  kinds.  CO  AA 

all  separate,  our  selection.     Prepaid  for      .        .  ¥"•"" 

Big  Fall  Catalog  (56  pp.),  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees,  FREE. 

Vaug ban's  Seed  Store 

CHICAGO,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St. 
NEW   YORK,    43    Barclay    Street 


Baur's  Dutch  Bulbs 

Will  give  your  garden  the  attractive  appearance  of  a 
Holland  garden.  Baur's  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissi  should  be  planted  this  fall  so  you  may 
enjoy  their  beautiful  flowers  next  spring.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  plant  Baur's  l?ulbs  indoors  and  get  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  December  to  May. 

Baur's  Bulb  List  gives  names  and  full  descriptions 
of  the  leading  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  other 
selected  bulbs.     Send  for  a  copy. 

BAUR  FLORAL  CO., 

15  E.  Ninth  Street,  Dept.  H,  Erie,  Penna. 


3  DELPHINIUMS  $1 

■^Send  Ji  and  I  will  send  you  3  plants  of  the  Bella-  l™ 
donna  Semi-plenum  variety  of  Delphinium  (Larkspur), 
this  new  plant  is  the  freest  blooming  and  most  satis- 
factory of  Delphiniums  and  will  give  a  splendid  effect  in 
your  garden.  The  flowers  are  gracefully  formed;  soft 
clear  blue,  with  alight  touch  of  pinkish  lilac  on  each  petal. 
My  booklet,  "Flowers  for  the  Hardy  Garden,"  will  help  you 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  plants  and  as*i*t  yon  t<-  plan  and, 
plant  your  garden.     If  you  write,  I  will  send  a  copy  gratis. 

Twin  Larches  Nur«err,    Frank  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


There  is  a  sound,  scientific  lesson  in  this  outline. 


Films  Developed 


10  Cents  Per  Roll,  All  Sizes.  We  give  you  the  best  results  pos- 
sible. Two  negatives  printed  without  charge  as  samples  of 
our  work.  We  are  film  specialists  and  amateur  work  and  sup- 
plies is  our  sole  business.       COLE  &  CO.,  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J. 


SPARK  PLUGS 

Of  Absolute  Reliability 

If  your  porcelain  breaks — or 
the  plugs  that  came  with  your 
new  car  give  trouble — or  your 
car  starts  slow — a  set  of  Soot- 
ess  Plugs  will  remedy  these 
faults  and  assure  you  of  unlim- 
ited, certain  and  perfect  ignition. 

Sold  by  dealers  and  leading  hard- 
ware stores  in  all  parts  of  United 
States.  If  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  we  will  mail  direct  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price — $1.25  each. 

THE  OAKES  &  DOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  D,  IS  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


that  side  of  the  account  amounting  to  $55,- 
283,404,  or  86  cents  per  capita,  nineteen 
showed  an  excess  of  revenues  over  expen- 
ditures amounting  to  $18,608,917,  or  54 
cents  per  capita.  In  all  but  seven  of  the 
States,  it  may  be  added,  the  revenue  ex- 
ceeded the  payments  for  current  govern- 
mental expenses  and  interest.  Indeed,  the 
revenues  for  the  States  as  a  whole  exceeded 
the  current  expenses  and  interest  by  $58,- 
518,312,  an  amount  more  than  three-fifths 
as  great  as  that  of  the  total  outlays,  which, 
as  noted  below,  aggregated  $95,192,799. 

"Of  the  total  revenues,  about  four-fifths, 
or,  to  be  precise,  $365,543,797,  represented 
receipts  from  the  various  kinds  of  taxes, 
and  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  last- 
mentioned  amount,  or  $185,876,319,  was 
derived  from  the  general  property  tax,  con- 
sisting of  taxes  imposed  on  real  estate  and 
personal  property.  Special  property  taxes 
and  other  special  imposts  yielded  $82,870,- 
882;  business  taxes  other  than  those  on 
liquor  contributed  $57,931,116;  taxes  on 
the  liquor-traffic  supplied  $20,799,671,  and 
from  license-taxes  and  poll-taxes  were  de- 
rived $14,868,254  and  $3,198,155,  respec- 
tively. Earnings  of  general  departments, 
made  up  of  receipts  from  fees,  charges,  etc., 
vielded  $50,222,748,  while  receipts  from  in- 
terest amounted  to  $22,105,396,  and  other 
sources  of  revenue,  including  special  assess- 
ments, fines,  forfeits,  donations,  rents,  etc., 
with  earnings  of  public-service  enterprises, 
supplied  a  total  of  $20,360,656.  Reducing 
these  figures  to  a  per-capita  basis,  we  find 
that  the  receipts  from  property  taxes  were 
$2.74  *per  head  of  population;  from  other 
special*  taxes,  98  cents;  from  earnings  of 
general  departments,  51  cents,  and  from  all 
other  sources  combined,  43  cents. 

"Analyzing  next  the  total  expenditures, 
we  find  that  the  expenses  for  general  de- 
partments amounted  to  $379,030,094;  those 
for  outlays,  $95,192,799;  those  for  interest, 
$18,545,955,  and  those  for  public-service 
enterprises,  $2,138,236.  Under  expenses  of 
general  departments  the  largest  single  item 
is  $147,164,247  for  education,  including 
schools  and  libraries.  Next  in  order  is  $89,- 
189,400  for  charities,  hospitals,  and  correc- 
tions, after  which  follow  in  amount  $44,508,- 
417  for  'general  government,'  including 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches;  $26,294,691  for  protection  to 
persons  and  property,  including  police  and 
fire  departments,  militia  and  armories,  and 
various  regulatory  functions;  $22,767,766 
for  highways;  $22,214,569  for  general  and 
miscellaneous  items,  including  pensions  and 
gratuities;  $16,558,685  for  the  development 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources;  $9,- 
453,673  for  the  conservation  of  health  and 
sanitation,  and  $878,646  for  educational 
and  general  recreation,  parks  and  reserva- 
tions, and  monuments.  The  average  ex- 
penditure per  inhabitant  for  all  govern- 
mental costs,  including  outlays,  was  $5.03, 
while  excluding  outlays  but  including 
interest  it  was  $4.06. 

Among  the  States  showing  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenues,  New  York 
leads  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  excess 
with  $27,721,264,  California  being  second 
with  $9,480,116,  and  Maryland  third  with 
$4,057,316.  As  regards  the  excess  per  head 
of  population,  California  leads  with  $3.38, 
Maryland  being  second  with  $3.03,  and 
New  York  third  with  $2.81.  Among  the 
States  showing  an  excess  of  revenue's  over 
expenditures,  Illinois  leads  as  respects 
amount  with  $7,303,267,  Minnesota  being 
second  with  $2,912,396,  and  Texas  third 
with  $2,359,076.  New  Mexico  leads  in  per- 
capita  excess  with  $1.47,  Minnesota  coming 
second  with  $1.32,  and  Illinois  third  with 
$1.22. 

"Of  the  total  outlays  for  permanent  im- 
provements, viz.,  $95,192,799,  it  may  be 
said  that  $30,247,593.  or  nearly  one-third, 
was  spent  for  the  construction  of  new  roads 
or  the  improvement  of  existing  ones.  In 
addition,  $12,470,122  was  apportioned  by 
tne  States  to  counties,  municipalities,  and 


Your  Garage  Should 
Be  Heated 


Why  let  your  tires  ro 
and  your  batteries  los 
their  "pep"  in  winter?  Do  awaj 
winter  motor  troubles  such  ascracke 
water-jackets  and  sprung  radi 
Preserve  the  finish  of  your  car  an 
make  winter  wash-ups  and  adjust 
ments  a  pleasure. 

Starting  troubles  and  all  the  restar 
eliminated  when  you  install  the  Scien 
tine  Safety  Garage  Heater.    It 

absolutely  safe — endorsed  by  fire  pn 
vention  boards  and  automobileexpert 
Economical  and  sure.  Thousands  i, 
use.  Sold  under  absolute  guarantee  | 
satisfaction. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  winte, 
Send  for  our  FREE  booklet,  "Wint^ 
Motoring." 

The  Scientific  Heater  Cc 

57  Power  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohi 


At  your  Grocer's.  If  he  does  n 
have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  a 
dress  with  35c  (Westof  Deliver 40 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BAXLAKD  CO. 
Station  0  Louisville,  2 


CARNATION 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultm 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thon 
the  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  li 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  «| 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  garde 
amateur  or  professional.  i2mo,  cloth,  154  PP-',  profusel 
lustraled.  6o  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 
Funk  &Wagnalls Company, 354  Fourth  Ave., NewY 


TRUTH    That's  Mc: 
Thrilling  Than  Fictioi 

The  romantic  side  of  the  world's  most  ser  i 
projects.  Wonderful  volumes,  aglow  with  thri 
facts,  and  replete  with  reliable  and  valuable  in 
mation  of  the  keenest  interest  to  every  menf 
of  the  family.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  j 
half-tone.  Big,  thick  impressive  volumes.  M 
for  gift  purposes ;  beautiful  in  appearance  for  j  r 
library  shelf  or  table. 

$1.50  each;   by  mail  12c  extra 


ALL   ABOUT  AIRSHIPS 

By  Ralph  Simmonds 
All   about   airships,   aeroplanes  anc 
balloons.   Early  experiments,  experi 
menters,  aircraft  in  the  war,  etc.  Pro 
r>    %&JJwi    fusely  illustrated. 

ALL  ABOUT  RAILWAYS 

By  F.  S.  Hartnell 

Everything  connected  with  railways — 
unusual  history  of  roads;  obstacles 
overcome;  wonders  of  construction; 
miracles  of  development,  etc.,  etc. 
Profuse  illustrations. 

ALL  ABOUT  ENGI- 
NEERING By  Gordon  D.  Km 
Tells  simply  and  graphically  how  thr 
great   engineering     wonders  of  th< 

y  world  have  been  accomplish^ 
— great  bridges,  Panama  Canal,  etc. 
etc.     Numerous  full-page  pictures. 

ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS 

By  Lieut.  Taprell  Dorling 
Interesting  accounts  of  the  early  history 
of  ships  and  of  the  development  of 
warships,  liners,  steam  vessels  and 
sailing  ships,  with  many  photos,  en- 
gravings, etc. 

$1.50  each;  by  mail  12c  extra 
Others  in  Preparation 

FuNK&WAGNALLSCOMPANY,354FourtnAve.,N.H 
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A  stupendous  feat  ! — 
indisputable  proof  of 
the  wonderful  service- 
ability of  the  New 
Stromberg   Carburetor! 

S.B.  Stevens, of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Chairman  of 
American  Defense  Soci- 
ety, with  his  Stromberg 
Equipped  Marmon  34, 
broke  the  coast  to  coast 
record  by  two  days. 

It  required  just  5 
days,  18  hours,  30  min- 
utes from  New  York 
City  to  San  Francisco — 
3,476  miles. 

We  want  to  show  you 
how  the  New  Stromberg 
will  make  yours  a  better 
car.  Write  today !  State 
name,  model  and  year 
of  your  car. 


For 
oackea 

met  water 
useBat 
Ris-Kit  Pasti- 
lle new  Poison 
n  the  Tube — ^&c. 
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'-ITH'S  Big  $1  Offer 


\    [00 


140  Bungalows  and  Cottages 

1*  months'  subscription  to  the  well-known  and 
a   authority  lor    home    builders,  Keith's   Magazine. 

I'ar,    '.lie    »    „,,,,,     A|yL    T,|E    ABOVE,  SPECIAL    fl.00. 

ilTH,  827   MeKiilftht    Hide,    MINNEAPOLIS,    MINX. 
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>on't-Snore 

•<io  mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

•s  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

'  Gold.  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid.  Money  refunded 
e  without  question.  3  sizes— Small.  Medium  1 90% 
1  ."/£•  A,h|e<es  use  it  to  promote  nose  breath- 
avoid  dry  mouth."  From  Marathon's  to  Golf. 
laDleand  Convenient— Information  on  Reauest- 

e  Device  Co.  MID0LEBUR8,  »A„  BOX  12 


1 
Mat 

tth 


TENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
'  Wanted.   $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions, 
u^,      opin,on  as  lo  patentability.    Our  four  books 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Note  that  they  are  all  sharp. 


other  minor  civil  divisions  for  road  con- 
struction and  improvement.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  greatest  outlays  for  roads 
were  made  by  the  three  States  already 
mentioned  as  leading  in  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  revenues,  namely,  New- 
York,  California,  and  Maryland.  The  first 
of  these  States  spent  for  road  construction 
and  improvement  $9,393,756,  the  second 
$6,575,260,  and  the  third  $3,773,223.  The 
greatest  per-capita  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose was  by  Maryland,  viz.,  $2.82.  Four- 
teen States  reported  neither  outlays  nor  ap- 
portionments for  road  improvement. 

"The  net  indebtedness  of  the  States,  rep- 
resenting the  funded  and  floating  debt  less 
assets  of  general  sinking  funds,  amounted 
to  $424,154,647.  Of  this  total,  the  debt  of 
New  York  was  far  and  away  the  largest, 
being  $125,461,557,  or  nearly  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  total  debt  of  the  States 
per  capita  was  $4.31.  Twelve  States  had  a 
per-capita  net  debt  of  less  than  $1,  and  for 
three  of  these — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kansas — the  net  debt  was  only  4  cents 
per  capita.  There  was  a  total  net  increase 
in  the  indebtedness  of  the  States  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $64,464,944.  Of  this, 
$42,430,918,  or  almost  two-thirds,  was  re- 
ported for  New  York.  Twenty  States  in- 
creased their  net  debt  during  the  year, 
nineteen  decreased  it,  and  in  nine  there  was 
no  change.  Only  eight  other  States  besides 
New  York  increased  their  net  debt  by  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

"A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  State  and 
municipal  governments  shows  that  the 
latter  impose  much  the  heavier  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer.  For  example,  the 
average  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
governmental  costs  for  the  204  cities  of 
over  30,000  population  amounted  to  $34.65 
in  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report  be- 
fore us,  whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for 
the  States  was  only  $5.03,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated above.  The  average  per  capita 
receipts  from  property  taxes  were  only 
$2.73  for  the  States,  while  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  cities  was  $18.72.  The 
local  governments  touch  the  citizen  more 
nearly  and  do  more  for  his  comfort  and 
convenience  than  do  those  of  the  States,  and, 
of  course,  exact  more  from  him  in  return." 

AS  TO  A  BOOM  AFTER  THE  WAR 

A  few  months  ago,  Moody's  Magazine 
presented  what  it  calls  "relatively  bullish 
advice  on  railroad  shares."  It  was  based 
on  an  expectation  of  something  like  a  boom 
in  construction  work  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
One  of  the  magazine's  subscribers  ques- 
tioned whether  there  was  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  confidence  in  the  actual  occurrence 
of  a  boom.  The  editor  replied  that  it  was 
the  reconstruction  work  that  would  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  Europe  that  was 
expected  to  keep  railroads  busy,  making 
their  earnings  hold  up  well  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  munition-traffic  on  the 
roads  had  ceased,  and  so  he  believed  there 
was  an  excellent  basis  for  confidence  in  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  boom. 

"It  is  estimated  by  European  authori- 
ties that  the  war  destruction  of  property 
in  Belgium  and  France  amounts  to  $2,825,- 
000,000,  and  in  Russia  to  $6(H).(XX).(X)0. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $3,425,000,000. 

"Much  of  the  machinery,  metals,  raw 
materials,  and  capital  with  which  to  do  this 
reconstruction  work  after  the  war  must 
come  from  the  United  States.  It  must. 
simply  because  we  are  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  copper,  steel,  and  many  types 
of  machinery,  and  the  world's  largest  res- 
ervoir of  liquid  capital.  The  capita]  of 
Europe  is  burning  up  in  the  war.  and  the 
people  will  be  too  impoverished  to  wholly 
rebuild  out  of  their  own  resources.  The 
destruction  around  Charleroi  alone  is 
estimated  at  $100,000,000. 


DURAND 

Steel    Lockers 


p\URAND  Steel  Fac- 
*-**  tory  Lockers  meet 
every  demand  made  upon 
them  in  actual  service. 

They  are  economical,  conve- 
nient, commodious,  sanitary,  fire- 
proof and  practically  indestruc- 
tible. They  are  easily  installed, 
and  easily  moved  or  added  to. 

You  will  find  a  standard  size 
suitable  to  your  needs. 

Wie  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 

New  York 
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J  lt*a  a  bigger  problem  than  the 
I  oline.and  one*.-  solved  COTT  -  :»  sav- 

ing of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book. 
■  "Where  to  Keep  the  Car."  abould  be  read 
I  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.  Send  for 
I  it  today.  Whitakkr-Glkssnkk  OOMPANl . 
DepC  1).  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 


19  the 

Nocumb 

A     smatl 

held  AGi 

■serteil.    Reproduces  natural  roice 

tones   very    erTeetnelv:  no  "bur-    g 

zinjr."    Manufactured  in  our  sur-  '■ 

ideal      instrument      department. 

Our  TRIAL  offer  and  testimonials 

will  interest  you. 

In  writing  today  for  illustrated  ' 
booklet,  please  mention  our  book- 
let No.  17 


1. 


^^S^^^cru^A 


OPTICIAN 

Mtrs.  Sureical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
2J7  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Ve  tier able  Naturalist  and 
Nature  IVriter. 

"I  see  valuable  and 
helpful  hints  in  these 
lessons.  Any  young- 
man  or  woman  who 
has  art  undeveloped 
literary  talent  ought 
to  profit  greatly  by 
this  course." 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Famous  War-Correspon- 
dent, Humorist  and  Wri- 
ter, A  uthor  of  "Back 
Home,"  "Judge  Priest," 
etc. 

"Any  man  who 
helps  English-speak- 
ing people  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of 
practical  English 
deserves  praise  and 
has  mine." 


ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 
Popular  Humorist  and 
Sht>rt  Story  Writer,  iuthor 
of  "1'iy.s  '■■  Pits,"  "The 
Incubator  Baby,"  etc. 

"A  good  idea  excellently 
worked  out.  Supplies  what 
nine  out  of  ten  men  ;m<l 
women  need  ln-fore  they 
put  pen  to  paper  or  open 
mouth  ix-fon-  an  audience, 
d  espec  ially  recom- 
mend it  to  colleg) 

atC      .in, |    others   who  b.iv 

lifted  v  ith  pel rifted 
English  and  turn'  <l  loose 
with  no  k  tif)  w  l  e  *1  He  oi 
working  English." 


nPHERE  is  not  a  walk  in  life  in  which  a  mastery  of  the  English  language 
-*-  will  not  bring  advancement,  a  larger  income,  wider  influence.     It  will 
make  the  road  to  success  smoother  and  surer. 

To  think  straight  and  purposefully  you  must  know  words,  for  they  are  the 
finger-posts  of  thought.  Get  a  command  of  words  and  it  will  give  you  a  com- 
mand of  men — of  circumstances.  It  will  aid  you  to  meet  customers,  to  make 
sales,  to  close  contracts,  and  to  impress  men  of  affairs.  It  will  enable  you  to 
express  yourself  clearly  and  forcefully.  It  will  help  you  to  write  in  a  clear, 
bold,  vigorous  style  that  carries  conviction.  It  will  give  you  power  and  per- 
sonality.    Good  English  is  good  sense,  good  business.     Read  what 

These  Master  Word-Artists 

have  to  say  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  vital   importance  of  a  mastery  of  English, 

from  the  study  and  application  of  Grenville  For  the  young  writer  or  for  the  old  one, 

Kleiser's  Mail  Course  in  English.    Here  you  either,  for  that  matter,  to  take  up  and  work 

have  expert  opinions  from  people  who  know  through  this  course  faithfully  is  to  secure  an 

all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the    literary  craft,  increase  in  efficiency  that  will  be  worth  much 

who  are  paid  large  sums  for  their  work,  and  every  year  in   real   cash.      No  other  asset 

who  can  appreciate,  as  no  amateur  can,  the  will  be  of  such  value  to  you  in  your  career. 

It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  a  correct  use  of  words  or  in  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  pure  and  effective  English  style  that  this  course  is  of  such 
splendid  service  to  you.  It  has  above  and  beyond  this  an  inspirational  value, 
an  educative  power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  accomplish 
wonders  for  you,  that  will  make  you  twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were. 
Grenville  Kleiser  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments,  at  home,  how  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words —  Become  an  Engaging  Conversa- 

Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right         tionalist — 

Place —  Enter  Good  Society — 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser-  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
mons, etc. —  munity. 

"I   am   so  favorably  impressed   with   Mr.  Kleiser'9  "If  one  desires  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  improve 

Course — his   method   of   instruction — that  I  would  his  diction,  polish  his  style,  and  express  his  thoughts 

advise  every  person  to  take  it  as  part  of  his  edu-  in  clear,  terse  English,  he  can  not  do  better  than  take 

cation." — Dr.  H.  J.  Boldt,  New  York  City.  your/course."-/?^. 6"..rl.  Walton,  Nebraska  City, Neb. 

Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You  More  Successful 

What  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  every  to  the  front  and  lack  of  it  will  be  a  drag  on 

other  profession.   Whether  you  are  a  doctor,  your  upward  climb.   You  need  good  English 

a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  clergyman,  a  teacher,  in  every  relation  of  your  life  and  it  will  help 

a  salesman,  a  clerk,  or  in  business  of  any  you  as  no  other  single  thing  can  do  to  reach 

kind,  command  of  English  will  bring  you  the  goal  of  your  desires  and  achieve  success. 

FREE — "How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English " 

We  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  you  voiceless.    Learn  the  mastery  of  English  and 

may  understand  what  this  course  will  do  for  realize  your  own  possibilities.     Be  yourself 

you,  the  real  practical  help  it  will  give  you  at  your  best.    It  means  more  money,  more 

in  a  hundred  different  ways.    You  have  a  power,   more  life  in  every  way.    Sign  and 

message,  a  something  within  you  that  dc-  mail  this  coupon    NOW.     To-morrow   you 

mands  expression.    You  need  no  longer  be  may  forget  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

^IIIIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIMIIJIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIMMIIIIIMIMMII I  ■  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1  ■  1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  I  ■  1 1  ■■■■■■■£ 

E   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  = 

Gentlemen:    Please  send,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  to  ine,  the  booklet,  "How  to  Become  a  Master  of     j 
I     English,"  with  full  particulars  of  the  Grenville  Kleiser. Mail  Course  in  English.  j-j  q-o-i6        I 

^     Name Z 

Z     Street I 

Z    City Stale I 


BOOTH  TARKINl  N 

Distinguished    X  i 
and    Short-Story     ter 
Author  of  "Monsieu  a»- 
caire,"  "Seventeen,   . 
"Your  course  is  •■<>■ 
painfully  needed  b  ar- 
professional    write  u 
speakers.    A  stud*  «t 
intelligently  follov  <x, 
course  will  know  wl  tic  ■ 
talkingaboutwhen  alk 
or  when  he  writes,    a 
diencewillcertainl  iov. 
because  he  will  talk  l.m 
matter  what  his  si  cl 


MARY  ROBERTS  RIIAJI 

Eminent  Novelist  ar- 
tist and  War-O  J#>«; 
dent,  A  uthor  t't>  . 
•'Kings,  Qua  -  - 
Pawns,"  etc. 

"Your  lessons  -in  j 
me  excellent  for  .'put- 
pose.  Also  tin 
books  for   study  jpe* 
to  me  very  straw, 
looks  like  a 
most    intelligent^ 
piled  course  of  in 
and  writing." 


RUPERT  HUES 

Noted  Novelist. 
Dramatist, 
"Empty  Pocket 
Me,"  etc. 

"You  have  pi 
effective    ami 


course  of   lens? 


, 

mechanism  and    , 
writing   English  '  <; 
gratulate     you  >   >°u 

.iiln.vrnlellt     .H         L" 

gratulate    I %a™ 

fortunate  enoui  ' 

i;;:;;:'1:,,'":;:1 

undei  your  gun1'' 
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is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will 

y  great  boom  in  our  export  trade  after 

aii  simply  because  Europe  will  be  too 

)io  buy  in  such  quantities  as  to^imount 

i  ooin,  but  our  exports  should  be  large 

•mpared  with   those  before   the  war, 

1  here  should  be  an  exceptional  tem- 

/  demand   for   goods   and    products 

the  destroyed  factories  and  plants 

rope  formerly  turned  out. 

e  are  likely  to^get  our  full  share  of  the 

s  export  trade  at  that  time  because 

3  wealthy  enough  to  sell  Europe  the 

,  and  loan  her  some  of  the  money  with 

i    to  pay  for  them.     In  general,   the 

iil)D  of  England  and  the  United  States 

ji  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was 

and  after  the  Civil  War.     Before 

i>nflict  our  net  yearly  exports  of  mer- 

ise  and  specie  combined  varied  from 

10,000  to  $42,000,000  annually.     But 

the  war  we  were  buying  European 

and  borrowing  the  money  to  pay  for 

Hence  it   was  that  for  ten  years 

,he  war  the  figures  showed  substan- 

t  imports  of  merchandise  and  specie 

Dined — meaning,  of  course,  an  excess  of 

pis  over  exports.     In  1867,  of  the  mer- 

ii  sc  and  specie  combined,  we  imported 

LfO.OOO  more  then  we  exported,  and  in 

■$116,000,000. 

airly  large  export  trade  with  a  special 
I  (1  for  iron,  steel,  copper,  machinery, 
!  uipnient,  taken  together  with  a  pros- 
I  domestic  business,  ought  to  bring 
)rfthe  reconstruction  boom  without  fail, 
tpes  so,  then  good  investment  railroad 
are  a  purchase  on  all  breaks." 


OUR  WAR  EXPORTS 


ng  the  exports  made  from  this 
y  in  June  of  this  year,  such  articles 
•e  affected  by  the  demands  of  war 
enormous  in  amount.  Nineteen 
fk  or  groups  of  articles,  formed  66 
(lit.  of  all  the  shipments.     These  ship- 


ments increased  over  the  shipments  for 
June,  1915,  109  per  cent.  The  figures  for 
23  groups  of  exported  articles,  with  com- 
ments on  them,  were  presented  recently  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  follows: 

' '  Groups  of  articles  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  war  needs  of  Europe  are  listed 
in  the  following  table  in  order  of  amount 
for  June,  1916,  and  for  the  twelve  months 
in  comparison  with  June,  1915,  and  the 
fiscal  year  of  1915  (three  figures  omitted): 

^-June—  Twelve  Months 

1916  1915  1916  1915 

Iron  and  Steel  Mfrs  .  .  $76,257  $31,730  $621,209  $225,861 

Explosives 62,426  11,689  467,081  41,476 

Cotton 37,504  15,844  374,186  376,217 

Brass 31,929  4,260  164,876  20,544 

Copper,  etc 24,379  9,406  173,946  99,558 

Chemicals 15,860  6,337  124,362  46,380 

Leather,  etc 13,828  13,187  146,613  120,727 

Automobiles 8,854  14,503  120,000  68,107 

-Metal-work  mach.* .. .  8,465  3,735  61,315  28,162 

Wheat  flour 7,756  5,981  87,347  94,869 

Wheat 7,477  12,907  215,532  333,552 

Wire  and  Mfrs.*  .'....  5,620  3,003  48,302  17,268 

Horses 4,523  8,093  73,531  64,046 

Corn 3,994  3,241  30,780  39,339 

Shoes* 3,347  4,356  47,134  24,696 

Wool  mfrs 3,099  3,558  53,983  27,327 

Firearms* 2,173  914  18,065  9,474 

Mules 1,824  2,542  22,946  12,726 

Barley 1,727  650  20,663  18,184 

Railway  cars 1,637  74  24,119  1,707 

Tires  (autos) 1,316  738  17,936  4,963 

Aeroplanes 292  422  7,002  1,541 

Motorcycles.. 270  289  3,369  1,494 

Total $304,961  $145,560  $2,749,490  $1,598,625 

*Not  included  in  total  as  already  included  in  class. 

"The  nineteen  classes  increased  109  per 
cent,  in  June,  1916,  over  June,  1915.  Spe- 
cial classes  as  brass,  etc.,  increased  650  per 
cent.,  explosives  434  per  cent.,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  l40  per  cent. 

"Some  $18,798,402  out  of  $76,257,884 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  were  accounted 
for  by  the  heading  '  Other  Manufactures  of 
Iron  and  Steel,'  against  $3,780,247  in  June, 
1915.  The  increase  for  the  item  'Other 
Manufactures'  was  396  per  cent.,  against 


140  per  cent,  for  the  entire  group.  It  is 
probable  that  war  supplies,  such  as  gun- 
barrels,  unfinished,  etc.,  were  responsible 
for  this  enormous  increase.  The  item 
'Firearms 'is reported  as  $2,173,076  in  June, 
1916,  against  $914,118  in  June,  1915,  in- 
creasing $1,258,958,  or  138  per  cent. 

"Of  the  item  $62,426,54.".  for  explosives, 
cartridges  comprised  $4,230,033,  dynamite 
$.524,115,  gunpowder  $29, 187,938, 'and  all 
other  explosives  $28,484,459.  No  less  than 
34,759,298  pounds  of  gunpowder  were 
shipped  in  June,  1916.  In  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  1916,  212,821 ,076 
pounds  of  gunpowder  were  shipped,  against 
7,686,480  pounds  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1915,  and  989,385  pounds  in 
the  same  period  of  1914. 

"Of  the  item  $31,929,451  for  brass  and 
manufactures  of  brass,  $5,633,178  were 
brass  bars,  etc.,  and  $26,188,998  were  ar- 
ticles of  brass.'  The  total  exports  of  articles 
made  of  brass  for  twelve  months  were  $128,- 
331,820,  or.  roughly,  ten  times  as  much  as 
in  the  previous  year,  and  more  than  thirty 
times  as  much  as  for  the  same  period  of 
1914.  Undoubtedly,  large  amounts  of  war 
supplies  are  included  under  this  heading. 

"In  the  copper  class.  $21,483,980  out  of 
$24,379,526  in  June,  1916,  consisted  of  re- 
fined copper  in  ingots,  bars,  rods,  etc.,  in 
all  80,129,231  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
40,104,894  pounds  were  taken  bv  France, 
8,397,416  by  Italy,  and  22,880,850  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  average  export 
price  in  June,  1916,  was  nearly  27  cents, 
against  26  cents  per  pound  in  May,  1916. 

"Exports  of  automobiles  and  parts 
amounted  to  $8,854,290  in  June,  1916. 
against  $14,503,982  in  June,  1915,  a  de- 
crease of  39  per  cent.  The  twelve  months' 
exports  ended  with  June.  1916,  were  $120.- 
000,866  in  1916;  $68,107,818  in  1915,  and 
$33,198,806  in  1914.  Total  number  of 
automobiles  exported  were  6,321  in  June, 
1916,  and  7,408  in  June,  1915.  In  June. 
1916,  4,905  were  passenger-cars,  and  1,410 
were  commercial  cars." 


ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


IRICfiN    EXPRESS 

pwiTours — An  International  Travel  Agency 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 

0  i  AMERICA:  Tours  to  the'Contincnt 

Sail  in  November  or  February. 

W  i     CHINA:  The  Chrysanthemums  of 

'  r  1,,.  Cticny  Blossoms  of  the  Spring. 

January.   Send  for  Booklet. 

Broadway,    Now  York  City 

in,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
I[  ire  ut  any  American  Express  Office. 


i 


iOND-WHITCQMB 


of  the  highest  class  to  the  Great 
est  Indies,  South  America,  and 
China.  Frequent  summer  and 
departures. 


»jlfM0ND  &  WHITC0MB  CO. 

I'Pt  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 


JAPAN-CHINA-PHILIPPINES 

Tours  from  Pacific  Coast  Sept.,  Oct. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours  Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere,  by  All 

Routes,  with  or  without  Hotels,  etc. 

Travel  Service  Absolutely  the  Best 

Send  for  Booklet  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

315  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles. San  Francisco.  Montreal.  Toronto 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  o,ir  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  189».  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


CERMAN 
IIENCH 

iKtin 


DICTIONARIES 

These  three  volumes  will  show  you 
how  to  find  the  English  equivalents 
of  French, German  and  Latin  words. 

p    via-  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German  or  Latin  equiva- 
I  English  words. 

{0JtosPe"-   pronounce,   syllabicate,   etc.      How  to  conjugate  the  various 
J n  verbs.    How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and  measures  into 
■  man  equivalents,  etc.,  and  vice  versa.     They  contain  lists  of  proper 
is.  geographical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 

-assell's  New 
man  Dictionary 

'"man-English 
•     English-German 
wo  Vocabularies) 

"    .J'i."i5"f t"'r  ''"'"""'•'  Wtt  Patent  Thumb-Notch  Index,  so  cents  extra,  or  Full 
note  Leather,  Cold  Edges,  Bible  Paper  De  Luxe  Edition,  Indexed.  $5.00. 

M!  k  &  U  agnails  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


Cassell's  New 

French  Dictionary 

French-English 
and  English-French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's 
Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgeiy  for  life^  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

ManyweU-JtnowH patents    the  kindthat  man- 
ufacturers fruy— made  our  reputation  as 
Attorneys  who  obtain    Patents   that  Pi 
Write  us  for  evidence.      Inventor's 
book  free.    K.S.  &  A.  B.  LACE Y, 88  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECTAND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice   FREE.      Kates   ; 
able.   Highest  references.   Best  results     S 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  K  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION    Sendforblankform, 

"Evidence  oi  Conception''   Book,  v 
tions,  and  Advice   Free.     Lancaster  &     Ul- 
wine,  Registered  Attorneys,  211  Ouray  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C 


IDF.AS   WANTED.—  Manufacturers   .ire 

writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  tree.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  tree.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg,  Washington,  D    C 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN   WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advertise  their  New  York  real  estate 
as  the  best  investment  opportunity  in  the 
country.  We  control  SI 0.000. 000  of  property 
on  subways  projected,  or  now  in  operation, 
and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
salesmen.  Positively  no  applications  con- 
sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  tie 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
resentatives are  making  as  high  as  125.000 
a  year,  and  none  under  13.000.  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD.   HARMON  &  CO. 
Dept.  M.  A.  5         261  Broadway.  New  York 

\  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work  Y 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads. 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  Industrial  Commiss'r. 
AT&SF  Ky.,  1837  Ky.  Exch..  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE  or  LEASE    Florida  Bin 

— choicest  residential  d 

Florida.  Completely  furnished,  with  or  with- 
out 4 '  .•  acrts.  Price  low  to  close  an  estate 
A.  W.C..  P.O.!  lcinnati.  Ohio. 

AGENTS     WANTED 

SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe. 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
nes-  with  QUI  new  live  pocket  sideline. 
All  merchants  towns  100.000  and  under  want 
it.  J5.00 commission  each  sale.  Nocollecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CAN  FIELD  MFG.  CO., 
208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

ADVERTISING 

WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BV 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  J 100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co.. 
31  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 
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Why  Smoking 
Makes  All  Men 
Comrades 

"Have  you  a  match?"  asked  the  sun-burned 
stranger  of  the  successful  business  man. 

It  was  the  busy  time  of  the  morning,  there 
was  a  chilly  wind  blowing,  yet  without  the 
least  appearance  of  vexation  the  business  man 
stopped,  unbuttoned  his  overcoat  and  hunted 
through  his  pockets  until  he  found  a  match 
for  the  stranger. 
Why  ? 

Simply  because  the  stranger  wanted  to  smoke 
and  the  business  man  Understood  that  desire. 

Without  hesitation  you  will  approach  an  un- 
known person  for  a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  when 
you'd  walk  two  miles  before  asking  the  same 
man  for  carfare  home.  There  is  something 
about  the  friendly  haze  of  tobacco  smoke  that 
makes  us  all  comrades. 

You    realize    again    the    fraternal   feeling    of 
smoking  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  a  man   who 
has  just  "discovered" 
some  kind  of  tobacco  has- 
tens to  inform  you  of  his 
good    fortune.      By    this 
unconscious  missionary 
work  on  their  part,  men 
do  more  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  one 
brand  of  tobacco  or 
another  than  even  a 
great  deal  of  adver- 
tising. 

Now,  many  of 
the  friends  of 
Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobac- 
co, as  of  other 
kinds,  first 
learned  of  it  from  a  chance  pipeful  borrowed  of 
some  one  who  was  already  using  it.  The  smoker's 
cre^d  says  you  shall  pass  a  good  thing  along. 

You  may  never  have  been  offered  a  pipeful 
of  Edgeworth.  It's  not  a  brand  that  is  being 
smoked  everywhere.  We  believe  you  would  like 
it  if  you  tried  it.  So  we  want  you  to  let  us  .send 
you  a  liberal  sample  of  Edgeworth,  free,  in  order 
that  you  can  try  it  for  yourself. 

You  may  like  Edgeworth,  and  again  you  may 
not.  Yet,  among  a  certain  class  of  pipe-smokers, 
many  of  them  men  who  make  pipe-smoking  al- 
most a  fetish,  it  has  a  circle  of  close  friends. 

We  know  that  if  you  try  it  and  it  strikes  your 
fancy,  some  tobacco  dealer  will  have  made  a  new 
Edgeworth  customer.  So  we  feel  that  we  are 
only  doing  our  share  in  letting  you  try  it  at 
our  expense. 

If  you  will  send  us  on  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address  and  the  name  of  the  tobacco  store 
you  patronize,  we  will  mail  prepaid  a  sample 
of  both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  differ  only  in  form.  The  Plug  Slice 
comes  pressed  into  flat,  oblong  slices  that  you 
can  rub  up  in  your  hands  before  putting  in 
your  pipe.  The  Ready-Rubbed  is  already  pre- 
pared for  the  pipe. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
are  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  50c  for  large  tin,  $1.00 
for  handsome  humidor  package.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed 
prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

Address  your  card  to  Larus  &  Bro.  Co., 5  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va,     This  firm  was  es- 
tablished in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
ral  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Qboid — granulated  plug — a 
1 1  favorite  with  smokers  for  majny  years. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  W.  V.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  'I  aren't'?" 

There  is  none,  yet  in  England  one  may  fre- 
quently hear  "aren't  I."  Aren't  as  a  contraction 
of  "are  not,"  used  in  plural  constructions,  may 
be  found  often  in  literature,  especially  in  fiction 
where  recourse  is  had  to  dialog.  Tom  Hood 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Fry  in  1845: 

"O  come  and  teach  our  children  that  aren't  ours, 
That  Heaven'sstraight  pathway  .is  anarrow  way . ' ' 

"I.  S.  L.,"  Memphis,  Term. — "Kindly  decide 
which  is  correct:  'St.  Andrew  Church,'  or  'St. 
Andrew's  Church,'  and  please  give  the  rule." 

The  church  is  named  for  St.  Andrew  and  is, 
therefore,  correctly  spoken  of  as  the  Church  of 
St.  Andrew"  (note  possessive  case),  or  as  St. 
Andrew's  Church. 

"H.  K.  N.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Is  there  any 
precedent  for  the  common  usage  of  '  try  and  be 
ready'  for  'try  to  be  ready"?" 

"Try  and  ...  "  is  an  English  idiom  that 
dates  from  1526.  It  is  recorded  by  all  the  modern 
dictionaries,  including  the  New  English  Diction- 
ary now  in  course  of  publication  at  Oxford 
University,  and  is  to  be  found  repeatedly  in  the 
Bible.  Dr.  James  C.  Fernald,  in  his  "Con- 
nectives of  English  Speech,"  points  out  the 
correctness  of  the  form.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
t  he  commercial  world  to  discard  connectives.  This 
is  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  drawing  of  checks 
and  other  financial  papers  where  the  word  "and" 
is  no  longer  used.  Thus  one  may  read  "One 
hundred  twenty-five  dollars"  instead  of  "One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ..."  Such  loose- 
ness should  not  be  encouraged  in  literature,  yet 
there  are  many  who  hold  that  example  is  better 
than  precept,  and  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  this  practise.  Connectives  are  the  links 
that  perfect  the  chain  of  thought.  Their  omis- 
sion or  incorrect  use  often  produces  looseness  in 
style.  Coleridge  claimed  that  the  master  of  our 
language  is  known  by  his  skilful  use  of  connectives, 
and  of  that  use  he  himself  was  past  master. 

"P.  T.,"  Dannemora,  N.  Y. — "Is  Greek 
included  in  the  group  of  Latin  languages?" 

In  the  classification  of  languages,  Greek  is  a 
language  that  belongs  to  the  Hellenic  subfamily 
of  the  Indo-European  division  and  Latin  is  a 
language  that  belongs  to  the  Italic  subfamily  of  the 
Indo-European  division,  so  that  both  Greek  and 
Latin  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
division  of  the  languages  of  the  world. 

"J.  T.  F.,"  Lynchburg,  Va. — "Please  name  in 
order  the  women  referred  to  in  Tennyson's 
'Dream  of  Fair  Women'." 

The  following  are  the  women  mentioned:  (1) 
Iphigenia,  (2)  Cleopatra,  (3)  Jephthah's  daughter, 
(4)  Fair  Rosamond,  (5)  Joan  of  Arc,  (6)  Eleanor  of 
Castile. 

"H.  E.  S.,"  Durham,  N.  C. — "I  notice  on  page 
1921  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary, 
edition  1907,  the  abbreviation  for  manufacturing 
is  'Mfg.'  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  by  what 
authority  the  period  is  placed  after  the  'g'?  Is  it 
properly  used  in  the  following  line:  'Smith 
Mfg.  Company'?" 

The  period  following  the  "g"  is  correct.  The 
rule  in  cases  such  as  this  is  that  when  an  abbre- 
viation is  made  by  the  elision  of  certain  letters  their 
omission  must  be  shown  either  by  the  insertion  of 
apostrophes,  as  M'f'g,  or  by  the  placing  of  a 
period  after  the  abbreviation,  as  Mfg.  Dr. 
Fernald,  in  his  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions,"  says:  "A  contraction  of  a 
word  is  made  by  omitting  certain  letters  or 
syllables  and  bringing  together  the  first  and  last 
letters  or  elements:  an  abbreviation  may  be  made 
either  by  omitting  certain  portions  from  the 
interior  or  by  cutting  off  a  part;  a  conlractvm 
is  an  abbreviation,  but  an  abbreviation  is  not 
necessarily  a  contraction;  rcc'l  for  receipt,  mdse.t 
for  merchandise,  and  Dr.  for  debtor,  aro  con- 
tractions; they  are  also  abbreviations;  Am.  for 
American  is  an  abbreviation ,  but  not  a  contraction." 


"J.  J.  I.,"  Childs,  Md.— "(1)  Which  plural 
form  of  proper  names  ending  in  a  y  preceded  by  a 
consonant  is  correct,  ys  or  ies.e.g.,  Mary,  the  Xlarus 
or  the  Maries?  (2)  How  is  the  fact  to  bo  explained 
that  most  of  the  people  who  breathe  through  th>ir 
mouths  are  unintelligent?" 

(1)  Plurals  of  proper  names  are  formed  in  the 
regular  way  by  the  addition  of  "s"  or  "es"  to 
singular  form.  For  instance,  Marys  Is  theplural  of 
Mary,  and  Maries  is  the  plural  of  Marie.  (2)  The 
disease  of  adenoids,  one  that  the  School  Health 
authorities  in  the  various  Stat&s  are  endear- 
ing to  eliminate,  is  frequently  responsible  for  the 
condition  referred  to.  The  "New  International 
Encyclopedia"  (vol.  I,  p.  135,  1916),  tells  us  that 
adenoids,  which  consist  of  an  excessive  growth  of 
spongy  tissue  in  the  nasopharynx,  cause  such  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  air-passage  that  breathing  through 
the  nose  is  difficult  or  impossible.  This  give< 
to  a  characteristic  facial  expression  with  open 
mouth  and  a  drawn,  vacant,  semi-idiotic  look 

"M.   C.   E.,"   San  Antonio,   Texas. — "Kind!'. 
advise    the    origin    and    meaning    of   the   v 
'Mizpah.'" 

The  word  is  Hebrew  and  means  "watch-tower.' 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Genesis 
ch.  xxxi,  49;    Hence,  a  wish;    "The  Lord  wi 
between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  frou 
another." 

"F.  E.  M.,"  Hooper,  Neb. — "Please  give  pro 
ntmciation  of  charmeuse,  taupe,  brassiere,  am 
Goelet." 

(a)  shar"muz' — a  as  in  arm;  u  as  in  bun 
top — o  as  in  no;  (c)  bra"syar' — a  as  in  arm;  syar 
as  if  "see"  "air"  were  spoken  without  pause 
(d)  personal  names  are  pronounced  according  t< 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individuals  who  posses 
them. 

"J.  F.  K.,"  Sanford,  Fla. — "If  a  newspaper  i 
published  on  Tuesdays  amd  Fridays  which  woul' 
be  the  correct  expression — 'A  semiweekly  ni 
paper,'  or  'A  biweekly  newspaper'?  Why  is  on 
expression  correct  and  the  other  incorrect?  1 
the  paper  was  published  every  two  weeks,  wha 
would  be  the  short  form  of  expressing  this  fact? 

The  proper  term  to  apply  to  a  newspaper  whic 
is  published  twice  a  week  is  semiweekly,  whic 
is  defined  as,  "Issued  or  recurring  twice  a  wee!- 
or  at  intervals  of  a  half-week."  Also.  "A  newi 
paper  or  other  publication  issued  twice  a  week 
Biweekly  should  be  used  if  the  publication  occui 
once  in  two  weeks,  as  this  word  means,  "Occui 
ing  or  appearing  once  in  two  weeks." 

"H.  L.  S.,"  Warsaw,  N.  C— "Of  what  churc 
was  David  Livingstone,  the  African  explorer  an 
missionary,  a  communicant  or  member?" 

"The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  say 
"In  the  course  of  his  second  session  at  collef 
Livingstone  offered  his  services  to  the  Londo 
Missionary  Society,  which  he  selected  on  accoui 
of  its  unsectarian  character."  In  1875  he  sevrt 
his  connection  with  the  London  Missionai 
Society  and  in  February,  1858,  he  was  appoint* 
H.  M.  Consul  at  Quilimane  for  the  East  Coast 
Africa  to  the  south  of  the  dominions  of  Zanziba 
and  for  the  independent  districts  in  the  interic 
as  well  as  commander  of  an  expedition  to  explo 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa." 

"P.  A.  L.,"  Aspinwall,  Pa.— "Why  does  t 
word  forty  omit  the  letter  'u,'  when  four  at 
fourteen  include  the  same?" 

The  spelling  forty  is  one  of  the  evolutio 
toward  simplified  spelling  which  the  language  h 
undergone.  A  combination  of  the  Anglo-Sax< 
feower,  "four,"  and  -tig,  a  suffix  allied  to  "ten 
the  word  was  spelled  foewertig  in  Anglo-Sax 
times.  In  tho  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  of  Lind 
fame,  which  dates  about  950,  the  spelling  var 
from  feuorlig  to  feowertig.  Chaucer,  in  1 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  spelled  it  fourty  (abc 
1386);  Caxton,  in  "Sonnes  of  Aymon,"  spelled 
fourthi  (1489);  Robert  Browne,  the  theologi; 
preferred  fouriie  (1585);  while  Shakespe; 
favored  fortie  (1607).  The  form  forty  was  in  t 
as  early  as  1567,  when  "forty  pence"  were  "ga? 
upon  a  matche  of  wrastling."  In  an  edition 
Shakespeare  dated  1613,  we  find  the  spclir 
forty  ("Henry  VIII.,"  act  2,  scene  3).  > 
genius  of  language  is  responsible  for  these  mu 
tions  in  tho  spellings  of  words  which  usage  o 
firms.  No  other  explanation  can  be  given, 
none  of  us  know  why,  unless  it  be,  in  this  p 
ticular  case,  that  people  began  to  pronounce 
word  "for'ty"  instead  of  "four'ty,"  and  with 
spread  of  this  pronunciation  tho  change  in  spei 

followed. 
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POLITICAL   EFFECTS   OF   THE   LABOR  VICTORY 


INSTEAD  of  the  many  "manufactured"  campaign  issues, 
remarks  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  (Ind.),  "wo  now  have 
one  that  grew,  like  Topsy,  and  is  real  flesh  and  blood." 
The  railroad-strike  settlement  could  hardly  escape  playing  a 
part  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Rep. J  notes,  politicians  all  over  the 
country  have  been  giving  "their  main  attention  to  the  effect 
this  action  will  have  on  the  President's  voting  strength."  Now, 
says  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  "it  rests  with  the  labor  element 
in  this  country  to  decide  the  turn  this  campaign  shall  take." 
Samuel  Gompers  has  appeared  on  the  stump  for  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  President  White,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  has  issued  a  statement  commending  the  Wilson 
Administration's  attitude  toward  labor.  Democratic  campaign 
workers  havo  declared  their  confidence  that  the  "labor  vote" 
would  be  cast  for  their  candidates.  Head-lines  in  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  papers  speak  of  the  "eight-hour-day 
issue,"  tho  the  Baltimore  News  insists  that  there  is  uo  such 
issue.  No  Republican,  it  asserts,  "has  authoritatively  con- 
demned the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day,  nor  denounced 
authoritatively  the  advisability  even  of  establishing  it  by  legisla- 
tion. Nor  was  the  vote  of  any  Democrat  in  Congress  on  this 
matter  a  vote  of  indorsement  of  the  eight-hour  principle!"  What 
l  lie  Republican  campaigners  are  to  train  their  guns  on,  explains 
the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  "is  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  surrendering  to  four  labor  leaders 
and  throwing  to  the  wind  the  principle  of  arbitration,  for  all  of 
which  it  will  be  charged  the  President  was  responsible."  Poli- 
tics, says  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  Washington  corre- 
spondent, "played  no  small  part  in  the  action  of  Congress  and 
practically  robbed  it  of  its  sober  judgment  in  an  emergency" — 

"Wholly  aside  from  the  veiled  accusations  that  the  espousal 
of  I  he  Brotherhood  side  of  the  railroad  controversy  by  the 
President  was  premeditated,  that  the  whole  conflict  was  staged 
to  take  place  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  that  the 
Statement  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  Labor  day,  asking  labor  to  support 
this  Administration  at  the  coming  election,  is  corroborative 
evidence  that  the  men  knew  in  advance  what  to  expect,  the 
fact  remains  that  Congress  as  a  whole  was  dazed  by  the  political 
possibilities.  The  fact  that  only  two  Democrats  in  each  House 
Voted  against  the  bills,  despite  the  feeling  in  their  ranks  shown 
hy  (he  private  expressions  of  Democratic  Congressmen,  .  .  . 
Plainly  indicates  that  the  rank  and  file  did  not  relish  the  job. 


There  was  no  time  for  them  to  canvass  the  sentiment  in  their 
districts  except  as  exprest  in  telegrams  received  by  them  from 
a  small  part  of  their  constituencies.  They  simply  Jigured  out 
the  equation  on  the  basis  of  votes  and  concluded  that,  in  view 
of  the  support  of  the  President,  they  could  best  take  a  chance 
on  the  silent  majority.  Secondly,  many  of  them  honestly 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  impending  strike,  ami, 
in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  they  concluded  to  seize 
upon  the  only  weapon  at  hand — that  advocated  by  the  President. 

"The  chief  criticism  heard  against  the  President's  policy 
here  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  at  no  time  during  the  White- 
House  conferences  did  he  publicly  espouse  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion as  against  the  contentions  of  the  Brotherhoods 

"Among  Republicans  there  is  a  disposition  to  parallel  the 
President's  policies  on  the  submarine  issue,  the  Mexican  problem. 
and  the  railroad  dispute.  In  each  they  profess  to  find  ample 
evidence  of  procrastination,  of  postponement,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  final  decision." 

Mr.  Hughes  promptly  seized  upon  this  issue  in  a  Labor-day 
speech  at  Nashville,  saying  in  part,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"I  believe  there  is  no  grievance  with  respect  to  labor  that 
can  not  be  settled  by  a  fair,  candid  examination  of  the  facts. 
We  have  in  the  past  had  to  deal  frequently  with  the  opposition 
of  employers  to  the  principle  of  arbitration.  Sometimes  they 
have  refused  to  arbitrate  disputes.  Public  opinion  has  been 
against  them.  I  believe  and  I  stand  here  firmly  for  the  principle 
of  arbitrating  all  industrial  disputes,  and  I  would  not  surrender 
it  to  anybody  in  the  country 

"1  stand  for  two  things:  first,  for  the  principle  of  fair,  im- 
partial, thorough,  candid  arbitration;  and.  secondly,  for  legisla- 
tion on  facts  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case;  and  I  am 
opposed  to  being  dictated  to  either  in  the  executive  department 
or  in  Congress  by  any  power  on  earth  before  the  facts  are  known 
and  in  the  absence?  of  the  facts." 

"Which  has  done  most  to  advance  his  candidature  with 
the  independent  citizen,"  asks  The  Well  Street  Jour  mil  (Ind.  . 
"Hughes  with  his  manly  utterance  at  Nashville,  or  Wilson 
with  his  cowed  and  servile  Congress.'"  The  New  York  F.  i  wing 
Post  (Ind.),  which  had  protest  disappointment  with  most  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  campaign  utterances,  finds  in  this  declaration 
of  his  an  "unquestionable  reminder  of  what  the  country  has 
always  known  Hughes  to  be." 

"There  was  in  it  neither  bluster  nor  tine  language;  there 
was  in  it  simply  that  note  of  unbending  rectitude  which  has  been 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  entire  career  in  public  office. 
Let     I  he    Brotherhoods    rage,   it    they    will;    let    demagogs    rant, 
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DU.  WILSON. 

— McCutchcon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ASLEEP  AT  LAST. 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tcnncsscan. 


CARTOON    IMPRESSIONS    OF   PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   METHODS. 


and  spineless  onlookers  shake  their  heads;  Mr.  Hughes  plants 
himself  on  the  firm  rock  of  principle  and  takes  the  consequences, 
be  they  what  they  may.  What  he  says  to-day  is  no  more 
than  what  he  did  when,  as  Governor,  he  vetoed  the  'two-cent- 
fare  bill.  And  the  American  people  can  count  on  his  acting 
with  the  same  unfaltering  rectitude  in  any  situation  in  which  he 
may  be  placed  if  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  Presidency. 
Neither  the  power  of  wealth  nor  the  pressure  of  the  populace, 
nor  labor-union  threats  will  swerve  him  from  following  the 
dictates  of  his  clear  convictions." 

Denunciation  of  the  action  of  Congress  has  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  the  press,  it  should  be  noted.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  utterance  on  the  subject  came  from  Senator  Borah 
(Rep.,  Idaho),  who  said:  "We  have  cringed  and  crawled,  we 
have  humiliated  ourselves,  debauched  our  Government,  dis- 
credited union  labor,  and  settled  nothing."  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Bennet  (Rep.,  New  York)  observed  that 
"there  are  worse  things  than  strikes,  and  one  of  those  things  is 
the  destruction  of  the  American  system  of  government."  Tho 
239  Congressmen  voted  for  the  Adamson  Bill,  one  Democrat 
who  did  so  told  a  Washington  correspondent  that  "not  more 
than  25  members  of  the  House  conscientiously  favored  the 
passage  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  under  the  methods  employed." 
A  Democratic  Senator  just  before  voting  for  the  bill  declared 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  "asked  by  my  party  to  do 
something  I  am  ashamed  of." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history,  bitterly  comments 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  "the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
lias  enacted  a  law  under  duress."  "If  any  foreign  nation  had 
served  such  an  ultimatum  on  our  Government  as  that  served 
by  the  four  railway  Brotherhoods,"  says  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Ind.),  "of  course  we  should  have  responded 
instantly  with  a  declaration  of  war."  The  President  and  the 
Congressional  majority  have,  in  the  Boston  Journal's  (Ind.) 
opinion,  "betrayed  the  faith  and  defeated  the  ideals  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  chosen  to  serve."  "  It  is  something  not 
to  have  the  strike — but  honestly,"  remarked  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  (Ind.)  on  Labor  day,  "we'd  rather  have  it  than  have 
to  print,  this  disgusting  news."  Similar  expressions  appear  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  many  Republican  and  several  indepen- 
dent dailies. 

These  criticisms,  it  should  be  noted,  are  directed  mainly  at 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  acted.     But  "in  thirty  days," 


said  President  Garretson,  of  the  conductors,  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington, "people  will  have  forgotten  the  charge  that  Congress 
was  forced  to  act  and  simply  remember  that  the  strike  was 
averted."  All  there  is  to  it,  in  the  view  of  the  Wilmington 
Star  (Dem.),  is  that  "the  Wilson  way  averted  a  strike,  when 
nobody  else  had  a  way."  The  Birmingham  Age  Herald  (Dem.) 
reminds  us  that  "even  while  Congress  was  working  heroically 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Wilson's  plans,  the  gloom  of  industrial  paralysis 
descended  upon  the  country.  Freight-embargoes  were  declared, 
travelers  hastened  to  get  home,  and,  more  ominous  than  all 
else,  food-prices  began  to  go  even  higher."  The  charge  of  a 
Presidential  and  Congressional  "surrender"  to  the  unions  it 
dismissed  as  "absurd"  by  Secretary  Daniels's  Raleigh  News  anu 
Observer  (Dem.),  which  says: 

"If  there  was  any  surrender  it  was  a  surrender  to  the  needt 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have  no  law  by  which  mer 
can  be  ordered  to  keep  at  work  if  they  want  to  quit.  Then 
was  no  way  to  stop  a  strike  if  the  railroad  employees  determiner 
to  strike.  And  as  they  had  come  to  this  determination  th< 
first  and  sensible  thing  to  bo  considered  was  the  welfare  of  ; 
hundred  millions  of  people 

"Tho  President  and  Congress  looked  at  the  matter  in  fcw< 
lights:  The  justice  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  the  necessities  oi 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  were  not  up  againsi 
theories.  Stern  facts  confronted  them.  And  they  were  con 
cerned  for  tho  public,  with  tho  correct  thought  that  other  matter; 
could  come  later.  They  acted  on  the  perfectly  sensible  idet 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  when  a  house  is  on  fire  is  to  put  on 
the  fire,  leaving  another  day  for  the  drawing  of  specification: 
for  a  fire-proof  building." 

These  arguments  seem  quite  incontrovertible  to  such  Demo 
cratic  dailies  as  tho  Nashville  Tcnnessean,  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  Dallas  News,  and  to  the  independent  pro-Wilson  Springfiek 
Republican.  If  the  railway  Brotherhoods  have  won  a  victory 
they  have  won  it,  according  to  tho  Columbia  Stale,  "solely 
by  reason  of  tho  people's  belief  that  the  eight-hour  day  v/a 
long  enough  for  the  kind  of  work  they  do."  If  the  President' 
opponents  seek  "to  make  a  political  issue;  out  of  his  condue 
of  the  negotiations,"  observes  Chairman  McCormick's  Harris 
burg  Patriot  (Dem.),  "the  President  has  nothing  to  fear  on  tha 
score.  If  the  Republicans  want  to  go  before  the  country  oi 
that  basis,  tho  President  doubtless  will  be  glad  to  aceorriniodaf' 
them."     With  this  tho  New  York  World  (Dem.)  fully  agree? 
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What,  it  asks,  will  "Mr.  Hughes  and  his  reactionary  Republican 


cepting  roads  less  than  100  miles  long  and  electric  lines),  that 
they  shall  receive  pro-rata  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours, 
and  that  their  rate  of  compensation  shall  not  be  changed  pending 
an  investigation  for  from  six  to  nine  months  of  the  effect  of  the 
a  U^eCCl917^dlo^eTien^r^oa^}i^ei  7.  .  .T".      SiiTi,  *ZZ  ^il^*^f  railroads  by  a  commission  to  be  ap- 
"Will  they  pledge  themselves  to  throw  this  whole  question 
back  where  it  was  before  the  President  grappled  with  it,  and 


managers"  do  with  their  "issue' 

'Will  they  pledge  themselves  to  repeal  the  eight-hour  day 


thereby  put  the  American  people  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroad  unions 
and  the  railroad  presidents?  .... 
"There  is  no  better  court  of 
arbitration  on  an  issue  of  that 
kind  than  the  American  people." 

Just  as  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  has  denounced  the  Con- 
gressional "surrender"  in  the 
strongest  language  without  being 
shaken  in  its  support  of  President 
Wilson,  so  there  are  Republican 
papers  which  side  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  particular  issue. 
Thus,  in  the  West,  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent  (Rep.) 
believes  that  an  impartial  verdict 
of  the  American  people  will  com- 
mend "both  the  President  and 
Congress  for  their  action,"  and,  in 
the  East,  the  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.)  praises  the  President  for 
doing  "his  duty  as  he  has  seen  it," 
and  declares  that  he  "has  found 
ample  support,  irrespective  of 
party,  in  his  endeavors  faithfully 
to  interpret  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
ic." Likewise,  Mr.  Hearst's  New 
)fork  American  (Ind.),  tho  not 
uipporting  the  Democratic  ticket, 
;an  not  help  feeling  that — 

"President  Wilson  has  shown  great  ability  by  the  decisive 
>art  he  took  in  the  railroad  crisis,  and  that  Congress  is  entitled 
o  the  thanks  of  the  country,  not  only  for  preventing  a  strike 
hat  would  have  been  a  national  calamity,  causing  immeasurable 
oss  and  indescribable  suffering,  but  for  passing  a  national 
ight-hour  law  for  men  in  actual  train-service,  for  this  law  is 
ight  and  just  without  regard  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
f  its  enactment." 

"The  bill  that  stopt  the  strike,"  as  summarized  by  the  Spring- 
eld  Republican, 

"provides  that  after  January  1,  1917,  eight  hours  shall  be 
egarded  as  a  basis  of  reckoning  for  a  day's  pay  of  men  engaged 
la  the  oporation  of  railroad-trains  in  interstate  commerce  (ex- 


pointed  by  the  President. 

Many  expect  that  it  will  increase  the  men's  pay  by  its  pro- 


visions for  overtime  rather  than 
decrease  their  hours  of  labor. 

The  law  passed  on  September 
2,  according  to  Vice-President 
Place,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
will  cost  the  railroads  of  the 
country  about  $50,000,000  a  year, 
which  "must  be  added  to  the 
rates  charged  by  the  railroads." 
When  President  Garretson  was 
asked  by  a  Washington  press  cor- 
respondent just  what  it  will  mean 
to  the  workers,  he  replied: 

"Take  the  example  of  the  man 
who  now  earns  $2,000  a  year.  If 
his  run  can  be  shortened  or  ad- 
justed so  that  he  works  eight 
hours,  the  bill  gives  him  two  more 
hours  a  day  to  himself  at  the 
same  pay.  If  his  run  can  not 
be  shortened,  it  gives  him  $2,500 
a  year  instead  of  $2,000." 

The  railroads'  legal  fight  on 
the  new  law  began  when  President 
Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  his  rail- 
road "  does  not  intend  to  comply 
with  the  law  until  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  court  of  last  resort." 

Congressman  Adamson,  sponsor 
of  the  Eight-Hour  Law,  uses  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  World  to   affirm   at   once   the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  measure  and  to  deny  anj-  Congressional 
surrender,  saying  in  part: 

"You  can  say  it  is  all  poppycock  to  talk  about  being  held 
up  for  the  eight-hour  work-day  legislation.  It  was  time  for 
that  measure  and  it  means  as  much  or  more  for  the  public  as 
it  does  for  the  Brotherhoods. 

"The  law  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts.  I  have  no  fear 
on  that  score,  and  it  will  apply  to  all  men  who  operate  trains. 
It  does  not  stop  at  the  400,000  in  the  Brotherhoods.  .  .  .  Wo 
will  not  stop  with  that  bill.  When  Congress  meets  again  we 
will  add  to  it  provisions  to  protect  the  carriers  and  especially 
to  safeguard  the  public." 


TOO  COWED  TO  FIGHT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


MORE  APPROVAL. 


— Bradley  in  tho  Chicago  Daily  Ncurs. 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S   DEFENSE 

RECORD 

THE  "BIG  DRIVE"  of  the  Democratic  campaign  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  President  Wilson's  speech 
at  Shadow  Lawn  on  September  2,  when  he  formally 
accepted  the  Democratic  nomination  and  stated  the  reasons  for 
his  belief  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  will  wish  the 
Democratic  party  to  continue  in  control  of  the  Government." 
Altho  for  many  weeks  the  President's  position  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  heaviest  Republican 
artillery,  his  speech  of  acceptance 
convinces  even  the  Republican 
Chicago  Tribune  that  "the  op- 
position has  not  yet  put  him  on 
the  defensive";  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch,  an  independent 
journal  with  Republican  leanings, 
also  notes  that  "  he  does  not  deign 
to  answer  the  criticisms  of  his 
opponents,"  but  "believes  in 
taking  the  offensive,  which  it 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
Great  War  is  sometimes  half 
the  battle."  A  further  search 
for  tributes  from  a  hostile  camp 
reveals  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger's  conviction  that  in  this 
"amazingly  clever"  speech  he 
"makes  a  strong  appeal  to  a 
people  notably  hospitable  to 
altruistic  ideals,"  and  the  Spring- 
field Union's  reluctant  admission 
that  his  statement  of  the  case  for 
Democracy  "undoubtedly  will  be 
helpful  in  getting  votes."  Still 
other  Republican  papers  feel  it  necessary  to  warn  their  readers 
against  the  President's  fluency  and  persuasiveness  of  statement, 
one  of  them  remarking  that  the  reader  "will,  if  he  is  not  care- 
ful, think  he  has  read,  not  the  campaign  plea  of  a  candidate, 
but  the  verdict  of  history."  Of  course  these  Republican  tributes 
serve  in  each  case  only  as  the  prelude"  to  a  more  or  less  search- 
ing fire  of  criticism  directed  against  one  aspect  or  another  of  the 
Wilson  Administration. 

The  Democratic  press,  however,  seem  to  share  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Times  that  the  Republicans  can  make  no  effective 
answer  to  President  Wilson's  presentation  of  his  party's  record 
during  his  Administration.  "They  will  continue  their  futilities 
of  destructive  comment  that  does  not  destroy,  they  will  dance 
the  familiar  campaign  rigadoons  about  the  impregnable  citadel 
of  achievement  within  which  the  President  stands,  they  will 
upbraid  him  in  empty  words,"  says  The  Times,  "but  every 
promise  of  reversal  of  Democratic  policies'  they  may  make,  every 
pledge  of  constructive  work  they  may  utter,  will  be  a  promise 
and  pledge  of  reaction."  "The  dominant  note  of  President 
Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  is  its  unquenchable  American 
idealism,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  adds  that  this 
idealism  "stands  upon  a  record  of  solid  achievement,"  the 
Wilson  Administration  having  been,  on  the  whole,  "the  most 
constructively  progressive  Administration  which  we  have  seen 
since  the  period  of  reconstruction."  "The  Democratic  party 
may  well  be  congratulated  upon  both  its  case  and  its  representa- 
tive," affirms  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  while  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion confidently  declares:  "It  is  performance  and  not  promise 
that  is  going  to  bring  Democratic  victory  in  November." 

The  speech,  which  arouses  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
Democrats,  consists  mainly  of  a  review  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  during  this  Administration,  a  defense 
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of  the  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  the  war  in  Europe,  and 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexican  policy.  "The  Re- 
publican party,"  the  President  assured  the  20,000  Democrats 
who  had  gathered  at  the  summer  capital  for  the  notification 
ceremonies  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  "was  put  out  of  power 
because  of  practical  failure  and  moral  failure;  because  it  had 
served  special  interests  and  not  the  country  at  large;  because 
it  had  lost  touch  with  the  thoughts  and  the  needs  of  the  natian 
and  was  living  in  a  past  age  and  under  a  fixt  illusion — the  illusion 
of  greatness."  It  had  "framed  tariff  laws  based  upon  a  fear 
of  foreign   trade,   a  fundamental  doubt  as  to  American  skill, 

enterprise,   and   capacity,   and  a 
very  tender  regard  for  the  profit- 
able privileges  of  those  who  had 
gained  control  of   domestic  mar- 
kets  and    domestic  credits."     It 
had   been  "oblivious  or  indiffer- 
ent "  to   the   interests   of  labor, 
negligent  of  the  Army  and  NaAy. 
and   "provincial"   in    its   policy. 
But  since  the  Democratic  party 
came  into  power,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "alike  in  the  domestic  fielc 
and  in  the  wide  field  of  the  com 
merce  of  the  world,  American  busi 
ness  and  life  and  industry  hav 
been  set  free   to  move   as  the; 
never  moved  before."    Enumerat 
ing  his  party's  specific  services  t 
American  business,  he  mentione 
the    revision    of    the    tariff,   tl 
clarification  of  the  antitrust  law 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  shij 
ping   laws,    and    the   coming  r 
organization    of    the     Intersta 
Commerce  Commission. 
For  the  farmers,  he  said,  "we  have  virtually  created  cor 
mercial  credit  by  means  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  t 
Rural    Credits    Act,"    "successfully    regulated    speculation 
'futures,'"  and  "helpfully  extended  the  functions  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  Agriculture."     As  to  Democracy's  service  to  labor — 

"The  workingmen  of  America  have  been  given  a  verital 
emancipation  by  the  legal  recognition  of  a  man's  labor  as  pi 
of  his  life,  and  not  a  mere  marketable  commodity ;  by  exempti 
labor  organizations  from  processes  of  the  courts,  which  treat 
their  members  like  fractional  parts  of  mobs  and  not  like  acces- 
ble  and  responsible  individuals;  by  releasing  our  seamen  fru 
involuntary  servitude;  by  making  adequate  provision 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents;  by  providing  suita 
machinery  for  mediation  and  conciliation  in  industrial  disput, 
and  by  putting  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  at  the  dispc  1 
of  the  workingman  when  in  search  of  work." 

In  his  party's  record  of  domestic  legislation  he  also  cali 
attention  to  the  law  to  keep  children  out  of  factories,  the  - 
tension  of  Federal  aid  in  the  building  of  highways,  the  equal  - 
tion  of  taxation  by  means  of  an  income  tax,  the  opening  U}  >f 
Alaska's  resources,  and  the  provision  for  "national  def(,e 
upon  a  scale  never  before  seriously  proposed  upon  the  respo  i- 
bility  of  an  entire  political  party."  It  is  notable  that  thi's 
his  only  reference  to  the  unprecedented  naval  program  '* 
through  during  last  session,  and  regarded  in  many  quarter:  *s 
the  Administration's  most  important  achievement.  Moreo  i-. 
"we  have  in  four  years'  time  come  very  near  to  carrying  out36 
platform  of  the  Progressive  party  as  well  as  our  own."  An'1" 
this  in  spite  of  stubborn  resistance  at  every  step  "by  the  ii'r" 
ests  which  the  Republican  party  had  catered  to  and  fostere 

In  foreign  affairs,  declared  the  President,  "we  have  ' 
guided  by  principles  clearly  conceived  and  consistently  !e 
up  to" — principles  "simple,  obvious,  easily  staled,  and  fula" 


SHADOW    LAWN." 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American 
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PRESIDENT    WILSON   REVIEWING   HIS   ADMINISTRATION   AT    SHADOW    LAWN 
"  We  have  in  four  years  come  very  near  to  carrying  out  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  party  as  well  as  our  own. 


jmental  to  American  ideals."     Of  our  Government's  attitude 
toward  the  European  belligerents,  lie  said: 

"We  have  been  neutral  not  only  because  it  was  the  fixt  and 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
politics  of  Europe  and  because  we  had  had  no  part  either  of  action 
or  of  policy  in  the  influences  which  brought  on  the  present  war, 
but  also  because  it  was  manifestly  our  duty  to  prevent,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  fires  of  hate  and 
desolation  kindled  by  that  terrible  conflict  and  seek  to  serve 
mankind  by  reserving  our  strength  and  our  resources  for  the 
uixious  and  difficult  days  of  restoration  and  healing  which  must 
follow,  when  peace  will  have  to  build  its  house  anew. 

"The  rights  of  our  own  citizens  of  course  became  involved; 

'hat  was  inevitable.     Where   they   did   this  was  our  guiding 

principle:  That  property  rights  can  be  vindicated  by  claims  for 

lamages,  and  no  modern  nation  can  decline  to  arbitrate  such 

j'laims;  but  the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity  can  not  be." 

This  led  President  Wilson  to  what  has  been  called  the  menace 
j)f  the  hyphen  in   American   politics.     His   audience   cheered 
iiin  loudly  when  he  said: 

"I  am  the  candidate  of  a  party,  but  I  am  above  all  things 

hlse  an  American  citizen.     I  neither  seek  the  favor  nor  fear 

!he  displeasure  of   that   small   alien   element   among  us  which 

rata  loyalty  to  any  foreign  Power  before  loyalty  to  the  United 

Jtates." 

Turning  then  to  the  attitude  of  his  Administration  toward 
he  revolutionary  disturbances  in  Mexico,  the  President  said: 

"The  people  of  Mexico  have  not  been  suffered  to  own  their 
wn  country  or  direct  their  own  institutions.  Outsiders,  men 
lit  of  other  nations  and  with  interests  too  often  alien  to  their 
wn,  have  dictated  what  their  privileges  and  opportunities 
hould  be  and  who  should  control  their  land,  their  lives,  and 
heir  resources — some  of  them  Americans,  pressing  for  things 
hoy  could  never  have  got  in  their  own  country. 
"The  Mexican  people  are  entitled  to  attempt  their  liberty 
"i"  such  influences;  and  so  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
he  action  of  our  great  Government  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 

ower  to  prevent  any  one  standing  in  their  way 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  opprest  men  and 
ltiful  women  and  children  than  in  any  property  rights  whatever, 
listakes  I  have  no  doubt  made  in  this  perplexing  business, 
ut  not  in  purpose  or  object." 

With  a  glanco  toward  our  country's  future,  he  concluded: 

"We  believe  that  the  day  of  little  Americanism,  with  its 
arrow  horizons,  when  methods  of  'protection'  and  industrial 
ursing  were  the  chief  study  of  our  provincial  statesmen,  are 
ast  and  gone,  and  that  a  day  of  enterprise  has  at  last  dawned 
>r  the  United  States,  whose  field  is  the  wide  world." 

Republican  counter-attacks   against   the   President's   eulogy 
Democratic   legislation   center   chiefly    on    the    Democratic 


tariff,  Democratic  failure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and 
Democratic  extravagance  in  running  the  Government.  Repub- 
lican editors  also  claim  that  most  of  the  lawrs  of  which  the 
Democrats  are  so  proud  have  yet  to  prove  their  value  in  actual 
operation.  "The  country  has  not  forgotten  the  tariff  ac- 
complishment that  produced  a  business  depression  throughout 
the  land  that  was  not  relieved  until  the  European  War  knocked 
all  tariff-schedules  galley-west,"  declares  the  Springfield  Union, 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  thinks  that  "the  public  has  not 
forgotten  that  when  the  Republican  party  went  out  of  power 
the  country  was  on  the  high  tide  of  a  great  and  normal  revival 
of  prosperity  that  ceased  automatically  when  the  Democrats 
went  into  power,  and  that  the  obvious  reason  why  the  Republi- 
can party  went  out  of  power  was  the  splitting  of  the  party  by 
the  feud  at  the  Chicago  convention." 

Altogether,  insists  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "the  case  against 
Wilson  is  better  than  the  case  for  him,"  especially  when  it  comes 
to  his  handling  of  our  foreign  relations.  In  this  field,  says 
The  Tribune,  "his  sentiments  may  be  applauded  as  I0H3-,  but 
they  will  not  be  accepted  as  wise."  "He  has  not  stood  up 
manfully  for  the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity,"  declares 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  and  in  another  Republican  paper, 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  a  paper  which  is  supposed  to  enjoy 
German-American  favor,  we  read: 

"Germany  destroyed  American  lives  for  a  year  with  total 
impunity.  Read  the  record:  Lusitania,  Falaba,  Gulflight, 
Arabic,  Ancona,  Sussex.  That  loss  of  life  was  more  than  irre- 
parable; it  was  preventable.  When  the  submarine  campaign 
was  announced  in  February.  101.").  it  was  clear  to  all,  including 
even  the  Administration,  what  would  happen.  The  Administra- 
tion wrote  a  'strict  accountability'  note  to  Germany.  It  then 
politely  suggested  that  Germany  renounce  the  proposed  sub- 
marine-warfare and  that  England  cease  her  attempt  to  starve 
Germany  by  illegally  stopping  our  exports  of  foodstuffs:  for 
it  was  against  this  stoppage  that  the  German  submarine-warfare 
was  a  retaliation. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  more  weakly  silly  and  sentimental 
and  academic  than  to  'suggest'  that  these  two  nations,  fighting 
like  mad  dogs,  should  each  release  what  it  thought  was  a  death- 
grip  on  its  enemy 

"Any  strong  man  in  the  White  House  would  not  have  sug- 
gested, but  enforced,  that  joint  observation  of  our  rights.  He 
would  have  enforced  it  by  the  very  means  that  were  then  in  our 
hands,  and  which  we  have  finally  been  driven  to  use:  a  threat 
of  war  with  Germany  and  a  threat  of  a  retaliatory  embargo  on 
exports  to  England." 

Turning  to  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy,  The  Evening 
Mail  predicts  that  "the  country  will  weigh  in  the  balance  what 
the  Republican  party  under  Mr.  MeKinleyHs  leadership  did  for 
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"THIS  LITTLE   HUT  WAS  THE  CRADLE  OF  ONE   OF  THE   GREAT   SONS  OF  MEN." 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  was  laid  in  1909  by  President  Roosevelt;  it  was  dedicated  by  President 
Taft  in  1911,  and  accepted  for  the  United  States  by  President  Wilson  on  Labor  day.  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  had  acquired  the  farm  on 
which  Lincoln  was  born,  and  built  the  marble  hall  to  enclose  the  log  cabin  which  was  Lincoln's  birthplace.  President  Wilson's  address  empha- 
sized the  mysterious  power  of  democracy  to  produce  greatness  and  the  essential  loneliness  of  Lincoln,  whose  "  brooding  spirit  had  no  familiars." 


Cuba  with  what  the  Democratic  party  under  Mr.  Wilson's 
leadership  has  done  for  Mexico,  and  render  its  judgment  on  the 
result."  "What  the  President  has  to  say  of  Mexico,"  remarks 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "is  a  curious  effort  to  float  a  complex 
mass  of  practical  blundering  on  a  tide  of  humanitarian  platitude." 
"Summed  up  and  analyzed,"  says  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Rep.), 
"his  words  mean  that  he  puts  the  interests  of  Mexicans  above 
those  of  Americans,"  and  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  asks  ironi- 
cally: "Does  Mr.  Wilson  fancy  that  he  is  running  for  President 
of  Mexico?" 

The  independent  press  seem  to  be  very  much  divided  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  President's  speech  of  acceptance,  some 
peeing  with  the  Springfield  Republican  that  it  tells  a  con- 
vincing story  and  affords  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  "scolding" 
of  his  principal  opponent,  while  others  share  the  opinion  of 
the  Providence  Journal  that  "despite  all  Mr.  Wilson's  adornment 
of  language,  the  plain  truth  of  incompetency  and  failure  stares 
out  from  between  the  lines  of  the  three-year  Democratic  record 
at  Washington." 

Democratic  comment,  in  the  main,  adds  little  but  enthusiastic 
indorsement  to  the  President's  own  statement  of  the  case. 
Col.  Henry  Watterson,  however,  in  a  striking  editorial  in  his 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  maintains  that  never  before  has  "the 
issue  of  the  masses  against  the  classes"  been  more  surely  and 
clearly  drawn,  with  "Wilson  standing  for  aotion,  Hughes  for 
reaction."  And  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  which  finds  evidence  of 
the  President's  fairness  in  his  "failure  to  delight  intense  par- 
tizans,"  draws  up  the  following  paradoxical  list  of  predictions 
wrhich  have  emanated  from  his  foes : 

"1.  All  the  pro-Allies  will  vote  against  President  Wilson 
because  he  is  too  gentle  with  the  Germans  and  all  the  pro- 
Germans  will  vote  against  him  because  he  is  too  stern  with  the 
Germans. 

"2.  All  the  militarists  will  vote  against  President  Wilson 
because  he  is  too  pacific  and  all  the  pacifists  will  vote  against 
him  because  he  is  too  militant. 

"3.  All  the  suffragists  will  vote  against  President  Wilson 
because  he  does  not  approve  woman  suffrage  by  amendment  of 
the  national  Constitution  and  all  the  antisuffragists  will  vote 
against  him  because  he  traveled  all  the  way  from  Washington 
to  Princeton  to  vote  for  woman  suffrage. 

"4.  All  the  Protestants  will  vote  against  President  Wilson 
because  he  has  a  Roman  Catholic  private  secretary,  and  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  vote  against  him  because  he  recognized 
Carranza.  • 


"5.  All  the  capitalists  will  vote  against  President  Wilsoi 
because  he  stood  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  all  the  labor-unionist 
will  vote  against  him  because  his  proposed  strike  legislation  ii 
one  respect  was  not  to  their  liking. 

"6.  AH  the  civil-service  reformers  will  vote  against  Presiden 
Wilson  because  he  has  surrendered  too  much  to  Democrati 
spoilsmen  and  all  the  Democratic  spoilsmen  will  vote  agains 
him  because  he  has  permitted  too  many  Republicans  to  remai 
in  office. 

"7.  All  the  conservatives  will  vote  against  President  Wilso 
because  he  has  'baited  business'  and  the  radicals  will  vot 
against  him  because  he  has  'surrendered  to  Wall  Street.'" 


ARMING   FOR   TRADE   DEFENSE 

AT   THE    CRITICAL  MOMENT   of  a  political  canva 
/-\      Congress  puts  into  Mr.  Wilson's  hands  a  weapon  whi( 
-*•     -*-  can  be  used  with  "great  and  dangerous  effect,"  remarl 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  as  it  notes  the  adoption  of  tl 
trade-reprisal  amendment  to  the  Administration  Revenue  Bi 
which  empowers  the  President  to  retaliate  against  subjects 
belligerent  nations  that  by  embargoes  or  other  means  interfe 
with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.     But  the  Newr  Yo 
Evening  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  that  Congress  has  found  a  w; 
to  make  the  Allied  nations  in  general,  and  Great  Britain 
particular,  sit  up  and  think,  and  it  adds  that  this  country  is  r 
committed  to  a  policy  wiiich  requires  it  to  take  "unwarrant 
stabs  at  its  commerce  .  .  .  from  friends  whose  rights  and  intere; : 
it  has  scrupulously  respected."     Indeed,   the  Brooklyn  Ea 
(Ind.  Dem.)  thinks   that  the  retaliation  plan  enables  the  St;' 
Department  "to  go  far  beyond  a  mere  assertion  of  neutral  right 
Its  powers  are  practically  limitless,  according  to  this  jouro, 
which  points  out  that  the  President  can  impose  such  punishmct 
as  he  sees  fit  by  embargo  for  every  infraction  of  our  rights,  tit 
he  can  make  out  his  own  black  list,  and  can  regulate  the  flow  f 
imports  and  exports.   The  power  to  retaliate,  while  well  bestow  . 
must  be  "handled  with  care,"  The  Eagle  adds,  and  "by  those  v? 
knowr  how  to  make  allowances  and  who  are  not  likely  to  for  t 
that  the  world  is  in  an  ugly  crucible,"  yet  until  it  emerges  fra 
it,  "trivialities  are  "not  likely  to  be  magnified  at  Washingtoi 

The  interest  that  pro-German  sympathizers  may  have  in  ? 
retaliation  measures  is  seen  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bernd 
Ridder,  editor  of  the  New-Yorker  Slaals-Zeilung,  that,  while  e 
powers  given  to  the  President  are  "discretionary,"  they  "  m* 
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a  distinct  step  in  the  right  direction."  Nor  is  there  longer  any 
room  for  the  excuse  that  "Mr.  Wilson's  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  of  the  law  is  weak,"  for  he  "now  enjoys  the  power  to  compel 
that  recognition  of  our  rights  which  he  has  confined  himself 
for  the  last  two  years  to  feebly  assert,"  and  Mr.  Ridder  wonders 
whether  he  "will  employ  it  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed." 

One  amendment,  which  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  says  was  aimed  specifically  at  Great  Britain, 
lonied  the  use  of  the  mails  to  belligerent  nations  that  might  in- 
erfere  with  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  but  was  dropt  be- 
ause  it  was  felt  that  too  much  harm  and  hardship  would  be  done 
o  Americans  in  foreign  countries  by  counter-retaliation.  As 
inally  agreed  upon,  the  first  retaliatorj'  authorization  reads: 

"Whenever  any  country,  dependency,  or  colony  shall  prohibit 
he  importation  of  any  article  the  product  of  the  soil  or  industry 
it  the  United  States  and  not  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  the 
(•resident  shall  have  power  to  prohibit,  during  the  period  such 
!>rohibition  is  in  force,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
imilar  articles  from  that  country,  then  other  articles,  the  products 
jf  such  country,  dependency,  or  colony. 

That  whenever  during  the  existence  of  a  war  in  which  the 

United  States  is  not  engaged  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 

lere  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  under  the  laws,  regula- 

•  »is,  or  practise  of  nations,  the  importation  into  their  own  or  any 

ther  country,  dependency,  or  colony  of  any  article  the  product 

t  he  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States  and  not  injurious  to 

alth  or  morals  is  prevented  or  restricted,  the  President  is  au- 

lorized  and  empowered  to  prohibit  or  restrict,  during  the  period 

ich  prohibition  or  restriction  is  in  force,  the  importation  into  the 

nited  States  of  similar  or  other  articles,  products  of  such  country, 

pendency,  or  colony  as  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  may 

quire,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  make  proclamation,  stating  the 

tide  or  articles  which  are  prohibited  from  importation  into 

o  United  States;  and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  import  or 

tempt  or  conspire  to  import  or  be  concerned  in  importing  such 

tide  or  articles  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  the  pro- 

bition  in  such  proclamation  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 

an  $2,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  or  to  imprisonment  not  to 

seed  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.     The 

esident  may  change,  modify,  revoke,  or  renew  such  proclama- 

>n  in  his  discretion,  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same." 

The  second  retaliatory  measure,  based  on  the  same  war  condi- 
ns,  empowers  the  President  to  hold  ships  of  offending  nations 
our  ports,  and  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  belligerent  Power 

| '  Making  or  giving  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or 
vantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever  to  any  particular  person, 
npany,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  particular  description  of 
ffic  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  or  to  any  citizens 

I  the  United  States  residing  in  neutral  countries  abroad,  or  in 
•jwting  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  or  corporation, 
any  particular  description  of  traffic  in  the  United  States  or  its 
sessions,  or  any  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
ural  countries  abroad  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice, 
idvantage,  injury,  or  discrimination  in  regard  to  accepting,  re- 
<  ving,  transporting,  or  delivering,  or  refusing  to  accept,  receive, 
t  nsfer,  or  deliver  cargo,  freight,  or  passengers,  or  in  any  other 
r  >ect  whatsoever,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
>ot  the  detention  of  such  vessels  by  withholding  clearance  or  by 
nal  notice  forbidding  departure." 

'his  amendment  also  gives  authority  to  the  President  "to 
d.y  American  facilities  of  commerce  to  subjects  in  the  United 
8  tes  of  an  offending  belligerent  nation,"  and  authorizes  him 
t'  ise  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  country  to  enforce  the 
"'  liatory  provisions.     Editorially,    The   World  says  that  the 
"'  isal  provisions  are  "drastic  but  just,"  and  altho  they  place 
*'  'tnous  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  apparently  it  is 
by  such  measures  that  the  "abusive  power"  of  the  British 
jrernment   can  be   stayed.     To   accept  the  black  lists,  this 
J  nal  observes  further,  would  be  to  make  the  United  States 
ft'ly  a  commercial  vassal  of  the  British  Empire." 
n  the  other  hand,    the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Rep.)  thinks 
1   retaliation  is  at  best  a  "  doubtful  policy,"  and  while,  perhaps. 
'  active  for  a  time,"  in  the  long  run  it  is  "likely  to  injure  us  as 
j»  h  as  it  injures  the  Allies."     A  similar  view  is  held  by  the  New 
t  Journal  of  Commerce  (Pin.),  when  it  says  that  the  reprisal 


I 


amendments  "tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
demanding  in  Europe  the  continuance  of  economic  warfare  after 
the  war,"  and  it  adds  that  "whatever  may  be  the  post-bellum 
relations  in  matters  of  commerce  between  the  Allies  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  all  our  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  a 
strict  neutrality,  and,  under  the  operation  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Revenue  Bill,  that  would  be  found  to  be  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty." 

The  financial  features  of  the  bill  whose  reprisal  amendments 
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WALKING   THE   PLANK. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American 

attracted  so  much  attention  are  detailed  by  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times,  who  says  that  it— 

"increases  the  income  taxes,  imposes  inheritance  taxes,  pro- 
vides a  protection  duty  on  dyestuffs,  taxes  profits  on  munitions, 
places  a  special  tax  on  joint-stock  companies  and  corporations, 
creates  a  bipartizan  tariff  commission,  changes  the  wine  schedule 
of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Law,  provides  measures  to  prevent  the 
'dumping'  of  European  products  in  America  after  the  war  at 
prices  with  which  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete, 
changes  the  duties  on  print-paper,  continues  a  number  of  the 
special  emergency  taxes,  which  were  to  expire  by  limitation  on 
December  31.  including  taxes  on  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  ship- 
brokers,  custom-house  brokers,  theaters,  and  places  of  amusement , 
circuses,  bowling-alleys,  and  billard-tables,  and  manufacturers 
of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarets." 

According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  the  chief 
merit  of  the  measure  is  that  it  "constitutes  another  advance 
toward  the  historic  goal  of  the  party  now  in  power — the  sub- 
stitution of  direct  taxation  for  the  protective  tariff."  and  {his 
journal  adds: 

"Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  expenditure  represented 
by  the  extra  levy  was  unesoapable,  the  means  adopted  to  raise 
the  $205,000,000  are  to  be  commended  By  additions  to  the  in- 
come tax,  an  estimated  sum  of  $110,000,000  is  to  be  obtained;  by 
an  inheritance  tax,  about  $20,000,000;  by  a  tax  on  munitions  of 
war,  over  $70,000,000,  and  by  miscellaneous  fresh  taxes,  three  or 
four  millions  more." 
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MR.   HUGHES   AND   THE   HYPHEN 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING  of  the  Hughes  candidacy 
the  press  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  solve  the  enigma 
of  the  ex-Justice's  attitude  toward  the  German-American 
vote,  and  their  bewilderment  seems  to  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  his  unqualified  approval  of  the  Lewiston  speech 
in  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  attacked  the  divided  loyalty  of  the 
"hyphenates"  as  scathingly  as  he  did  at  Chicago  and  Detroit 
before  the  convention.  In  asking  the  Maine  voters  to  rally 
to  the  Republican  candidate  the  Colonel  denounced  as  "a  foul 
and  evil  thing"  any  attempt  to  organize  American  citizens 
along  politicoracial  lines,  and  declared  that  "any  organization 
of  American  citizens  which  acts  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  Power 


LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  DOG!" 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

guilty  of  moral  treason  to  the  Republic."  "It  is  because  of 
such  action,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "that  I  condemn  those  pro- 
fessional German-Americans  who  in  our  politics  act  as  servants 
and  allies  of  Germany,  not  as  Americans- interested  solely  in  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  America;  and  I  would  condemn  just  as 
quickly  English-Americans  or  French-Americans  or  Irish- 
Americans  who  acted  in  such  manner."  Mr.  Hughes,  then  in 
Kansas  City,  immediately  telegraphed  the  Colonel,  "heartily 
congratulating"  him  on  his  speech,  and  later,  in  St.  Louis,  he 
assured  questioners  that  his  telegram  was  to  be  taken  abso- 
lutely at  its  face  value.  Speaking  in  that  German-American 
center,  he  did  not  mention  the  issue  directly,  but  the  corre- 
spondents make  much  of  the  fact  that  throughout  his  address 
he  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for  "national  unity  and 
patriotism."  One  passage  that  was  received  with  mixed 
emotions  reads: 

"It  is  said  that  this  Administration  has  kept  us  out  of  war. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  any  one  should  get  us 
into  war.  You  could  not  get  this  country  into  war  without 
making  most  inexcusable  blunders.  No  one  wants  war  with  the 
I  nited  States,  every  one  is  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  we  are  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  all  peoples,  we  have  no 
policies  which  should  bring  us  into  serious  strife.  But  we  have 
honest  rights,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  too  proud 
to  fight  to  maintain  honest  rights. 

"We  stand  for  the  firm  maintenance  of  all  American  rights 
with  respect  to  American  citizens  both  on  land  and  sea.  We 
prdpose  that  the  rights  of  American  citizens  shall  be  maintained 
wherever  they  are." 

Of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  passage  the  Democratic  New 
York  World  says: 


"This  sounds  like  an  editorial  from  the  Staats-Zeilung  er 
the  New-Yorker  Herold.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that 
Mr.  Hughes  believes  that  the  United  States  should  have  placed 
an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies. 

"All  of  our  troubles  with  Germany  grew  out  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia.  The  Tirpitz  submarine  policy  was  adopted  nomi- 
nally in  retaliation  for  the  British  blockade,  but  in  reality  to 
enable  Germany  to  stop  the  transportation  of  munitions  to 
the  Allies 

"When  Mr.  Hughes  says  that  'you  could  not  get  this  country 
into  war  without  making  most  inexcusable  blunders,'  he  must 
mean  that  the  President's  refusal  to  permit  an  embargo  on 
arms  was  an  inexcusable  blunder.  Is  that  what  he  thinks? 
The  German  newspapers  insist  that  it  is,  and  that  if  he  were 
President  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Allies  would  have  been 
stopt.     Apparently  they  are  right." 

In  another  issue,  The  World,  after  an  examination  of  the 
German- American  press,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Lewiston  speech  has  not  affected  the  cordial  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Kaiserbund."     We  read: 

"The  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  hastens  to  give  assurances 
that  'Roosevelt's  speeches  will  not  estrange  Hughes  and  the 
German- Americans.'  The  Neiv-Yorker  Herold  is  still  more 
emphatic:  'We  do  not  care  what  Roosevelt  says.  Not  he  but 
Hughes  is  the  candidate.  We  are  satisfied.'  The  Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung  is  in  a  melting  mood  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
'On  this  one  point  every  clear  head  agrees  with  Roosevelt  that 
Wilson  must  be  defeated.' 

"Mr.  Hughes  seems  to  have  feared  that  he  went  too  far  ir 
indorsing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Lewiston  speech,  for  he  took  pain; 
at  Cincinnati,  which  has  a  large  German  population,  to  saj 
that  'we  are  all  loyal  citizens,  no  matter  what  race  we  spring 
from,  and  we  are  all  loyal  to  the  country.'  It  was  quite  un 
necessary  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  take  this  new  oath  of  allegiance  t< 
the  Kaiserbund,  but  he  had  not  had  access  to  the  leading  Ger 
man  newspapers  when  he  made  his  Cincinnati  address,  am 
consequently  did  not  know  how  they  were  taking  the  Roosevel 
incident.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they  understand,  and  wil 
continue  to  play  the  game. 

"There  will  be  no  dissolution  of  the  Hughes-German-AUianc' 
partnership  by  reason  of  anything  that  Roosevelt  may  say." 

Yet,  on  the  same  evidence,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind. 
is  convinced  that  "no  longer  will  any  German-American  orgai 
claim  Mr.  Hughes  as  an  ally;  no  longer  will  any  reasonable  o 
unbiased  person  charge  him  with  suppression  of  his  convie 
tions  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  'hyphenated'  voter. 
And  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "if  ou 
German-American  friends  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Hught 
stands  for  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  who  are  backin 
bis  candidacy,  they  should  read  carefully  Colonel  Roosevelt 
Maine  speech  advocating  Mr.  Hughes's  election." 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  Chicago  Journa 
is  still  "pussyfooting"  on  the  hyphen  issue.     This  paper  asks- 

"Are  Hughes  and  Roosevelt,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  playic 
both  ends  against,  the  middle?  Is  it  agreed  between  them  thf 
one  shall  appeal  to  pro-Ally  sentiment  while  the  other  cuddl< 
up  to  the  Kaiser-boosters,  so  that  the  tariff  barons  of  the  R' 
publican  party  shall  catch  votes  coming  and  going?  Such  a 
agreement  would  not  be  very  creditable  to  either  of  the  gentl 
men  concerned,  but  unless  there  is  a  sharp  disagreement  b 
tween  them  that  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  fits  the  facts." 

For  further  light  on  this  question  from  Republican  sourc< 
we  have  up  to  the  present  looked  in  vain,  altho  the  Democrat 
papers  seem  eager  to  discuss  it.     Quoting  President  Wilson 
statement  that  "  I  neither  seek  the  favor  nor  fear  the  displeasu 
of  that  small  alien  element  among  us  which  puts  loyalty  to  ai 
foreign  Power  before  loyalty  to  the  United  States,"  the  Clevelai 
Plain   Dealer    (Dem.)  remarks  that  "even  Roosevelt  with  h 
more  explosive  language  could  not  more  neatly  bid  defiance 
hyphenates,"  and  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen  says  "the 
is    not    to-day    a  single    German    newspaper    on  the    side 
President  Wilson  nor  one  which  is  not  exhorting  its  readers 
stand  by  Hughes  as  the  hope  of  the  Kaiser  and  all  the  Kais 
stands  for." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


No  wonder  the  Danube's  blue. — Boston  Transcript. 


Constantine   could   tell    Woodrow    what   watchful   waiting    brings. — 
New  York  Sun. 

It's  about  time  the  general  public  in  this  country  organized  a  union. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

If  Bulgaria  attempts  to  climb  back  on  the  fence,  she  may  find  barbed 
wire. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Germany  can  now  shoot  in  almost  any  direction  and  feel  sure  she  will 
not  hit  a  friend. — Newark  News. 

RoYAvfamily  ties    are  to  be  worn  loose  this  fall,   with  frayed  edges. 
Red  will  be  the  prevailing  color. — New  York  Sun. 


Can't   German   scientists   invent   a   substitute   for  Austria?- 
Eagle. 


(IV.I 


-Brooklyi' 


One  must  approve  the  strategy  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Drama  they  grabbed  a  lot  of  passes. — Boston  Herald. 


Before  occupying 


At  last  we  are  warranted  in  dropping  the  metaphorical  and  speaking 
literally  of  railroading  a  measure  through  Congress. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

Thohe  railroad  Brotherhoods  modified  the  old  saying,  "Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,"  to  "Strike  while  the  political  campaign  is  hot." — ■ 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  at  this  stage  of  the  Presidential  campaign  that  Mr. 
i  Wilson's  blackest  crime  was  in  permitting   the  European   War  to  take 
place  at  all. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  President  used  four  pens  to  sign  the  eight-hour  law  and  gave  one 
;ich  Brotherhood  chief  as  a  souvenir.     The  rest  of  us  will  remember 
the  event  without  artificial  aid. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


King  Ferdinand  surpasses  Czar  Ferdinand  as  an  auctioneer. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

Roumania's  entry  may  shorten  the  war,  but  beyond  question  it 
broadens  it. — Brooklyn  Times. 

Germany  has  distributed  430,000  iron  crosses  and  some  millions  of 
wooden  ones. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Carranza  wants  to  hear  a  jingle  in  his  treasury.  But  if  it's  loud  enough 
it  will  start  another  revolution. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Why  all  this  talk  about  the  Russians  taking  Mush?  Why  don't  they 
tackle  something  hard? — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Mitch  of  the  fugitive  verse  that  is  cluttering  up  magazine-columns 
these  days  apparently  is  fugitive  from  justice. — Newark  News. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  has  no  way  to  compel  United  States  Sena- 
tors to  work  eight  hours  a  day. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

About  how  many  interpreters  would  you  say  should  go  with  that 
British-Italian-Russian-Servian  army  fighting  the  Bulgars  in  Greece? — 
Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  President  continues  to  appeal  to  "forward-looking  men."  Does 
he  wish  to  persuade  his  fellow  citizens  not  to  look  back  over  the  last  three 
years? — Providence  Journal. 

Congratulations  to  Congress  on  its  marvelous  self-restraint  in  refrain- 
ing from  rushing  through  a  bill  to  prohibit  Republicans  from  voting 
on  November  7. — Boston  Transcript. 


A  NATION-WIDE  "  STRAW  VOTE "  ON   THE  PRESIDENCY 


THE  GREAT  ENIGMA  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1916  is  the  attitude  of  the 
rank  and  file  voter.  Political  forecasters 
are  in  the  dark.  The  sweeping  claims  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  show  that 
somebody  must  be  mistaken.  One  reason  given 
for  this  confused  and  anomalous  situation  is 
that  the  issues  are  intangible  and  complex. 
Old  issues  like  the  tariff  are  in  the  background, 
and  we  -hear  more  about  Americanism,  whether 
"true,"  " undiluted,"  or  " unhyphenated."  At 
the  same  time  the  Socialists  and  Prohibitionists 
are  claiming  that,  they  will  poll  the  heaviest  votes 
in  the  record  of  their  parties  on  account  of  the 
great  object-lesson  in  Europe.  Now,  at  a  time 
of  such  confusion,  when  the  melting-pot  of  the 
nation  is  being  stirred  as  never  before,  The 
Literary  Digest  undertakes  a  service  to  its 
readers  and  the  press  throughout  the  country 
by  asking  every  one,  man  or  woman,  who  reads 
this  page  to  act  as  a  reporter  or  special  corre- 
spondent for  his  or  her  locality,  and  to  fill  out  the 
blank  below  and  mail  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  "Straw- Vote  Editor,"  The  Literary  Digest, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  What  is  re- 
quested is  not  the  individual  vote  of  any  person, 
but  a  report  upon  the  local  feeling  toward  the 
parties  now  as  compared  with  1912,  to  the  best  of 
the  reader's  knowledge  and  observation. 


This  is  not  a  mere  curious  search  for  informa- 
tion; it  is  a  real  service  to  discover  the  conscien- 
tious stand  of  the  millions  of  voters  who  shall 
raise  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  a  man 
destined  to  face  such  a  period  in  the  world's 
history  as  the  next  four  years  present.  The  result 
will  be  a  beacon  blaze  of  educational  light  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  [Mexico,  to 
all  that  are  watching  for  election  day  in  this 
momentous  year.  As  that  day  is  only  a  few  weeks 
off,  our  collaborators  in  this  effort  will  realize 
without  further  words  the  necessity  for  a  prompt 
statement  of  their  findings. 

In  the  circle  of  your  daily  occupation  and  of 
your  place  of  residence  whom  do  you  find  the 
majority  of  voters  favor,  and  how  does  the  result 
compare  with  the  feeling  in  your  locality  in  1912? 


Mark  a  cross  against  the  most  popular  candidate: 

1912  1916 

TAFT— Republican 

WILSON— Democrat 

ROOSEVELT— Progressive 

CHAFIN— Prohibition 

DEBS— Socialist 


HUGHES— Republican 
WILSON— Democrat 
HANLY— Prohibition 
BENSON— Socialist 


Signature 

City  or  Town 

State 


[ 
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GERMANY'S   DOMINION   OF  THE   AIR 


A  REIGN  OF  TERROR,  caused  by  the  nightly  appear- 
ance of  raiding  Zeppelins,  exists  in  England,  the  German 
-  papers  tell  us.  Beyond  the  bare  official  statements 
recording  the  occurrence  of  these  raids  the  English  journals 
contain  little  or  no  reference  to  them,  but  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  more  stringent  lighting  regulations  were  introduced 
on  September  1,  and  now  the 
already  darkened  streets  of  the 
cities  are  darker  than  ever  at 
night.  The  renewal  of  these 
Zeppelin-raids  was  partly  occa- 
sioned by  a  popular  agitation  in 
Germany,  where  the  slackening 
of  this  form  of  attack  was  held 
to  be  due  to  a  desire  to  "  spare 
England  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  This,  the  Berlin 
Lokal  A  nzeiger  assures  its  read- 
ers, was  not  the  case,  and  it 
tells  us: 

"  There  is  no  quarter  in  the 
Empire  which  has  ever  entered 
a  protest  against  air-attacks  on 
England.  It  is  quite  foolish  to 
assert  that  any  authoritative 
person  in  Germany  desires  that 
the  war  against  England  should 
be  conducted  gently  or  that 
considerations  concerning  the 
orientation  of  our  policy  after 
the  war  nave  ever  h«d  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  England.  We  are 
not  sparing  England  on  the 
Somme.  We  did  not  spare  her 
at  the  Skagerrack.  And  we 
do  not  spare  her  in  the  air-war. 
On  the  contrary,  we  do  her  as 
much  injury  as  possible,  in  the 
knowledge  that  thereby  we  are 
following  her  example.  If  for 
a  time  we  have  not  made  such 
ruthless  use  of  our  submarines 
as  many  people  expected  of 
them,  it  was  for  good  political 
reasons,  but  these  reasons  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  desire 
to  spare  our  most  stubborn 
and  most  unscrupulous  enemy. 
When  the  reasons  which  caused 

the  limitation  of  the  submarine- war  have  ceased  to  hold  good 
the  submarine-war  will  be  resumed." 

The  renewal  of  Zeppelin-*w&rf&re  is  certainly  a  popular  step, 
for  we  find  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  writing: 

"  All  Germany  is  following  with  great  joy  the  attacks  of 
our  Zeppelins  upon  England.  They  are  now  at  last  carrying 
the  seriousness  of  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  arrogant 
island  people.  England  boasts  that  she  has  turned  all  her 
counties  and  all  her  towns  great  and  small  into  munition-works, 
ship-building  yards,  and  arsenals.  So  we  will  industriously 
employ  the  weapons  that  we  have,  and  tear  pieces  where  we  can 
out  of  England's  armor  at  the  places  where  it  is  constructed. 
Every  Zeppelin  reduces  the  amount  of  munitions  exported  to 
tin'  English  front,  and  so  helps  our  brave  troops.  Incidentally, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  underestimated,  the  English  population  is 
taught  a  lesson.     For  even  the  greatest  snob  of  a  'gentleman' 


must  see  in  the  end  that  our  Zeppelin-bombs  are  more  effective 
than  the  impotent  tirades  of  the  model-moralist  Asquith,  who 
now  wants  to  strike  us  out  of  the  list  of  nations  because  a  pirate 
and  assassin  has  earned  his  just  reward  before  a  German  court. 
Once  more  it  is  German  that  is  being  talked  to  England." 

England's  powerlessness  to  defend  herself  from  this  form  of 

attack  is  a  constant  theme  with 
the  German  editors,  who  claim 
that  the  "dominion  of  the  air" 
is  indisputably  the  possession 
of  the  Fatherland.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Berliner  Tageblatt  i< 
very  emphatic  on  the  point, 
and  even  the  sober  and  unen- 
thusiastic  Major  Moraht  says 

"  Our  air-arms  have,  during 
the  course  of  two  years  of  war 
developed  a  perfection  whicl 
we  ourselves  could  not  foresee 
The  air-fleet  weighs  heavilj  ii 
the  balance  in  the  decision  a 
to  the  continuance  of  the  wai 
and  if  we  have  had  to  eonced 
to  England  her  superiority  a 
sea,  Great  Britain  is  forced  t 
concede   to    us   the    complet 
dominion  of   the   air.     If  Er 
gland    could    she    would  us 
every  means  to  render  useta 
this  continual  and  painful  threa 
to  her  homes  by  our  air-ship 
As     things     stand,     howeve 
Englishmen    can    only   gnas 
their  teeth  in  useless  attemp' 
until    they  come  to   a   bettt 
frame  of  mind." 


From  the  Magdeburgisci 
Zeitung  we  take,  the  accoui 
of  a  "  neutral  who  was  presei 
in  London"  during  the  rai( 
early  in  August,  and  he  pain 
for  us  a  vivid  picture  of  tl 
terror  and  destruction  wroug 
by  these  silent  invaders.  I 
writes : 


TOUCH. 

Zeppelin  Idiot — "Yah!    I've  touched  you!" 
John  Bull — "Run  away  home,  my  lad." 

— Evening  Standard  (London) 


"Tho  the  days  of  the  h 
Zeppelin-raid  on    London  a 
over,  the  entire  population 
living  under  the  enormous  impression  of  t 


London  is  still 
catastrophe.  .  . 

"An  English  doctor  who  has  made  observations  based 
carefully  collected  data  says  that  after  each  Zeppelin-raid  t 
number  of  insane  increases  in  a  most  frightful  manner, 
sanitariums  and  lunatic  asylums  are  full  to  overflowing,  so  tl 
the  wounded  from  the  front  can  find  no  room  there. 

"  Some  say  that  in  the  Zeppelin-raid  of  August  1  over  6,C 
persons  were  injured.  Others  do  not  put  the  losses  even  i 
high  as  a  tenth  part  of  it.  On  the  night  of  August  3,  15,1' 
persons  are  alleged  to  have  been  killed.  This  is  possible,  <> 
not  probable.  The  estimates  of  the  material  damage  caul 
also  vary 

"It  has  become  tho  custom  for    every .  careful    head  of1 
family  before  going  to  bed  to  examine  thoroughly  the  staireP 
leading  into  the  cellar.     The  landlords,   porters,  and  tena> 
thus  meet  every  night  on  the  way  to  the  nether  world, 
course,  everybody  who  can  afford  it  is  leaving  London." 
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A  GERMAN  HOLIDAY. 

Child — "Please,  sir,  what  is  this  holiday  for?" 

Official — "Because  our  Zeppelins  have  conquered  England." 

Child — "  Have  they  brought  back  any  bread  ?  " 

Officl\l — "  Don't  ask  silly  questions.    Wave  your  flag." 

— Punch  (London). 


"MADE    IX   GERMANY." 

John  Bull — •'-'  This  decides  me  oo  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
German  products." 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


THE    CONQUERING   ZEPPELIN:     LONDON    DIFFERS   WITH    BERLIN. 


ENGLAND   LOSING   OUR   GOOD-WILL 

PASSIONATE  PLEA  is  made  to  the  British  Government 
by  the  influential  Manchester  Guardian  not  to  inaugu- 
rate any  policy  likely  to  disturb  American  sympathies 
liich  this  great  provincial  journal  claims  as  being  entirely  with 
io  Allies  and  one  of  their  most  valuable  assets  both  morally 
id  materially.     Describing  American  opinion  at  the  beginning 
the  war,  The  Guardian  writes: 

"Never  in  the  modern  world  have  a  Government  and  a  policy 
>en  so  blasted  by  the  fire  of  a  people's  execration  as  the  Govern- 
ent  and  policy  of  Germany  were  by  the  whole  mind  of  the 
nitod  States  when  Belgium  was  violated  and  France  invaded." 

As  the  war  progressed,  it  adds,  American  sympathy  has  con- 
med  to  be  with  the  Allies- 

"The  conviction  and  sentiment  of  the  American  population, 

tside  the  German  community  and  its  racial  allies,  remained 

shaken  as  the  events  of  the  war  developed;  and,  while  the 

"tunes  of  the  Allies  were  followed  with  deep  and  steady  sym- 

thy,  the  compassion  of  the  people  in  every  State  of  the  Re- 

blio  was  unloosed  and  flowed  through  the  channels  of  the 

lef-funds  to  the  myriad  sufferers  of  Belgium  and  Servia,  of 

land  and  Armenia. 

This  was  the  situation,  roughly  speaking,  until»the  beginning 

the  present  year,  when  it  became  evident  to  all  instructed  ob- 

;  vers  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  undergoing 

•hange." 

\nuTuan  sympathy  has  been  lost,  says  The  Guardian,  by  three 
a  of  the  British  Government:  The  manner  of  conducting  the 
ckade  of  Germany,  the  British  attitude  at  the  economic  con- 
enoe  of  the  Allies  at  Paris,  and,  last  but  most  important,  by 
" extraordinary  stupidity"  exhibited  in  the  "settlement"  of 
land.     In  dealing  with  the  first,  it  remarks: 

The  Orders  in  Council,  the  continual  stiffening  of  the  block- 


ade, and  the  unsparing  completeness  with  which  the  mail-censor- 
ship was  applied  gave  rise  to  wide-spread  resentment,  which,  in 
the  Eastern  States  especially,  was  none  the  less  freely  exprest 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  felt  it  were  strongly 

pro-Allies 

"The  American  view,  of  course,  is  that  neutrals  are  the  guard- 
ians of  law  and  right  in  time  of  war,  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  neutral  Power  to  protest.  And  their  spokesman,  doubtless, 
would  point  out  that,  while  the  American  public  has  endured  the 
Orders  in  Council  and  the  censorship  with  commendable  patience, 
it  has  been  sorely  tried  b3'  the  interference  with  neutral  mails 
and  the  publication  of  the  Black  List." 

The  greatest  blunder  of  all,  in  the  Guardian  $  view,  is  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  which,  it  says,  has  probably 
cost  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  America  when  the  time 
for  the  Peace  Conference  arrives: 

"But  above  and  beyond  all  other  influences  working  against  as 
in  America  are  the  record  and  memory  of  the  Irish  revolt .  When 
the  Cabinet,  four  months  ago.  resisted  its  first  impulse  toward 
clemency  and  restoration  it  forgot  the  immense  and  trouble- 
some fact  of  Irish  America.  And  for  that  lapse  in  statesmanship 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  hope  of  speedy  remedy.  The  reign 
of  Sir  John  Maxwell  in  Dublin  has  made  an  end.  perhaps  for 
years  to  come,  of  all  hope  of  reconciling  that  large  element  in  the 
United  States  which,  until  with  the  Home  Rule  Acl  we  began  to 
redeem  the  past  in  Ireland,  had  been  by  tradition  and  practise 
irreconcilable. 

"One  of  our  greatest  assets,  when  the  war  broke  out.  was  the 
cordial  neutrality  of  the  American  people,  made  possible  by  the 
restraint  and  the  somewhat  reluctant  sympathy  of  the  American 
Irish.  That  we  have  sacrificed,  and  the  loss  is  likely  to  color  the 
politics  and  the  behavior  of  the  United  States  toward  us  until 
the  end  of  the  war  or  until  such  time  as  a  complete  change  can 
be  brought  about  in  our  Irish  policy. 

"We  can  not  ignore  this  fact,  much  as  we  may  regret  it,  for  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  United  States  is  an  essential  condition 
of  any  such  league  of  the  liberal  and  pacific  Powers  of  the  world 
as  alone  can  give  us  the  assurance  of  a  stable  peace." 
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HOW   JAPAN   VIEWS  OUR   MEXICAN 
TROUBLES 

HEARTY  SYMPATHY  is  exprest  for  President  Wilson 
in  the  Japanese  press  at  the  problem  of  dealing  ade- 
quately with  Mexico,  a  country  which  they  often  call 
the  "China  of  America."  At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  papers 
raise  a  voice  of  indignation  at  the  "insinuation"  repeatedly 
published  in  some  of  our  news- 
papers that  Japanese  war-ships 
have  been  cruising  off  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico,  that  Japanese 
troops  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  Carranza  forces,  and 
that  the  de  facto  Government 
is  negotiating  an  alliance  with 
Japan.  One  of  these  irate  editors 
bluntly  asks-  "What  would  the 
American  public  think  if  we  were 
to  say — and  we  think  we  are  not 
wholly  unwarranted  in  saying  it 
— that  all  this  trouble  in  Mexico 
was   started   by    the   protracted 

campaign  conducted  by  certain  sinister  interests  north  of   the 
Rio  Grande  River?" 

In  commenting  upon  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy,  the 
Tokyo  Kokumin,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Iichiro  Tokutomi,  is  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  journalist  in  Japan,  declares  that  neither 
the  Democratic  party  nor  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  blame  for  the  dead- 
lock which  they  now  face.  In  its  judgment  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Republican  party  and  a  Republican  President  could 
have  handled  the  Mexican  situation  any  more  aptly  than  Mr. 
Wilson.     The  Kokumin  says: 

"Since  Diaz's  downfall,  Mexico  has  been  torn  by  dissension. 
The  country  has  witnessed  too  many  self-styled  generals,  leaders, 
and  heroes.  The  so-called  pro-American  leaders  have  often 
turned  anti- American  when  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  seemed 
unfriendly  toward  the  United  States.  A  vigorous  policy  seems 
to  invite  the  hostility  of  the  natives  as  much 
as  a  conciliatory  policy  provokes  distrust  and 
suspicion.  It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Wilson 
underestimated  the  difficulty  of  the  Mexican 
question  at  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential 
career.  The  success  and  failure  of  American 
policy  in  Mexico  furnish  food  for  reflection  on 
the  part  of  our  statesmen  entrusted  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  Chinese  question." 

The  Tokyo  Jiji-shi?npo,  admittedly  the 
mo3t  reliable  newspaper  in  Japan,  plainly  con- 
cedes thj,t  our  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico, 
tho  not  permissible  in  the  light  of  inter- 
national law,  was  made  inevitable  by  the 
anarchic  condition  prevailing  in  northern 
Mexico.  The  Tokyo  Asahi  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  incursion  of  our  troops  up- 
on Mexican  soil  is  an  encroachment  upon 
Mexico's  sovereignty,  but  believes  that  under 
the  circumstances  President  Wilson  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise.  At  the  same  time,  this 
Tokyo  journal  frankly  admits  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Mexican  policy  has  been  a  failure,  saying 
that  the  "punitive  expedition  will  never  ac- 
complish the  purpose  for  which  it  is  dis- 
patched, but  will  simply  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion by  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  natives." 
reminded: 


THE  AMERICAN  TURTLE. 

It  fears  Germany,  but  tries  to  scare  Japan. 

— Mancho  (Tokyo). 


A  WARNING. 

"  Be  careful,  Sam,  or  you'll  cut  your 
hand."  — Mancho  (Tokyo). 


We  are  further 


"Carranza's  peremptory  note  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops  was  made  inevitable  by  the  anti-American 
feeling  which  is  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  most  Mexicans. 
Carranza  himself  did  not  perhaps  wish  to  be  so  arrogant,  for 


he  must  certainly  remember  that  President  Wilson  had  been 
his  sincere  well-wisher.  But  any  friendly  attitude  which  Car- 
ranza may  assume  toward  the  American  occupation  of  Mexican 
soil  will  not  only  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
but  will  at  once  be  exploited  to  his  detriment  by  his  opponents, 
such  as  Villa  and  Obregon." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  a  journal  which  has 
been  none  too  friendly  toward  the  United  States,  our  expedition 

to    Mexico   is  justifiable  for  the 
following  reasons: 

"First,  the  continuous  revo- 
lution in  Mexico  has  long  been 
prejudicial  to  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens. 

"Secondly,  Carranza's  de  faclo 
Government  was   made  possible 
•  by  the  aid  of  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration.    Carranza  should  not 
be  so  unappreciative  as  to  forgei 
his  indebtedness  to    the  Unitec 
States,   but    should    satisfy   an} 
reasonable  demand  which  Ameri- 
ca may  make  on  him,  especial].1, 
when  America  is  actuated  by  n< 
other  desire  than  to  help  Mexico 
Thirdly,  it  is  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  Carranza  to  restrie 
the  activities  of  the  American  troops  now  on  Mexican  soil  whei 
he  is  himself  powerless  to  check  Villa's  brigandage. 

"Fourthly,  the  United  States  can  not  withdraw  her  troops  a 
this  moment  when  the  de  facto  Government's  inability  to  preserv 
peace  and  order  along  the  border  has  become  more  obviou 
than  ever." 

With  these  strong  reasons  to  justify  America's  "free  hand 
in  Mexico,  this  Osaka  journal  believes  that  there  will  be  n 
war  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  opinion  of  its  edito1 
we  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  in  a  military  sense  to  hazard  a  ws 
with  Mexico,  while  Carranza  knows  that  he  will  gain  nothic 
by  opening  hostilities  against  us. 

While  the  editors  in  Japan  are  displaying  their  friendly  sent 
ments,  some  of  their  countrymen  in  Lower  California  have  take 
a  diametrically  opposite  course.  A  manifest 
signed  by  some  twenty  Japanese,  urging  Japa 
to  assist  Mexico  against  the  United  State 
has  been  largely  quoted  by  the  Latin-Amei 
can  press.  This  manifesto  first  appeared 
the  Mexican  Accion  Mundial  and  has  he< 
copied  in  almost  every  Spanish  paper  in  tJ 
two  Americas.  As  published  in  the  Havai 
Ihraldo  de  Cuba,  it  runs  in  part: 

"Japanese,  Mexico  is  a  friendly  natio 
Our  commercial  bonds  with  her  are  grej 
.  .  .  She  is,  like  us,  a  nation  of  heroes  w! 
will  never  consent  to  the  world  domic 
tion  of  a  hard  and  brutal  race,  as  are  t 
Yankees. 

"We  can  not  abandon  Mexico  in  her  stri 
gle  against  a  nation  supposedly  stronger. 
Mexicans  know  how  to  defend  themselves,  b 
there  is  lacking  aid  which  we  can  furnish, 
the  Yankees  invade  Mexico,  if  they  seize  t 
California  coasts,  Japanese  commerce  and  t 
Japanese  Navy  will  face  a  grave  peril.    T 
Yankees   believe   us  impotent  because  of  t 
European  War,  and  we  will  be  expelled  fr< 
American  soil  and  our  children  from  Amerie 
schools.     We  will  aid  the  Mexicans.     We  \l 
aid   Mexico   against    Yankee   rapacity.    T> 
great   and   beautiful   country   is  a  victim,' 
Yankee  hatreel  toward  Japan. 

"Our  indifference  would  bo  a  lack  of  patriotism,  since 
Yankees  already  are  against  us  and  our  divine  Emperor.     Tl 
have  seuzeel   Hawaii,   they  have  seized  the  Philippine  Islan. 
near  our  coasts,  and  are  now  about  to  crush  under  foot  «' 
friend  and  possible  ally  and  injure  our  commerce  and  imp' 
our  naval  power." 
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A   MISUNDERSTOOD  AMBASSADOR 

POLICEMAN'S  LOT  is  not  a  happy  one,"  sang  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  but  compared  with  that  of  a  neutral 
Ambassador  to  a  belligerent  country  it  would  seem  a 
,ed  of  roses.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  tempest  which  recently 
iiroke  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Gerard,  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
/ho,  despite  the  usual  diplomatic  immunity,  has  been  the  target 
jr  numerous  attacks  in  the  press  charging  him  with  breaches 
f  neutrality.  The  occasion  for  the  final  storm  seems  to  have 
cen  a  protest  addrest  to  him  by  a  group  of  American  jour- 
alists  against  the  censoring  of  their  cables  by  the  British 
uthorities.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Gerard  was  reported  to  have 
lid:  "I  am  unable  to  indorse  the  protest  until  the  German 
lovernment  withdraws  its  censorship."  This  sentiment  was 
reeted  by  the  Berlin  papers  with  indignant  protests,  and  Mr. 
erard  was  charged  by  the  Morgenpost  with  showing  "distinct 
ro-British  bias."  The  Vossische' Zeilung,  in  an  article  entitled 
The  Blockade  of  the  Mind,"  wrote: 

"The  British  censorship's  way  of  behaving  makes  it  wholly 

.admissible  to  place  it  on  the  same  level  of  right  as  the  Ger- 

an  censorship.     Germany  exercises  a  natural  right,  recognized 

v  all  the  world,  in  subjecting  news-traffic  in  war-time  to  cen- 

irship.     In  the  transmission   of   telegrams   to  America  from 

ermany,  England  is  simply  a  transit-station.      As  such  she 

is  no  right  to  mutilate  or  suppress  telegrams  dispatched  to  a 

j'utral  country.     If,  nevertheless,  England  does  so,  it  is  only 

ie  of  numerous  intentional  offenses  against  international  law 

bich  England  practises  to  Germany's  disadvantage. 

"If  Mr.  Gerard  already  has  intelligence  of  this  English  way 

acting,  as  it  appears  he  has,  it  is  more  than  singular  that 

)  should  put  this  arbitrary  and  illegal  action  on  the  same  foot- 

Ig  as  the  perfectly  legal  German  censorship.  Mr.  Gerard's 
titude  is  in  evident  contradiction  with  the  simplest  demands 
neutrality.  By  this  attitude  the  Ambassador  damages  not 
tly  Germany  but  his  own  country,  which  has  pledged  itself 
neutrality,  and  since  he  denies  the  just  standpoint  of  the 
neriean  journalists,  he  robs  his  country  of  the  opportunity  of 
forming  itself  concerning  Germany  from  other  than  hostile 
ports.  Public  opinion  in  America  will  thereby  be  even  more 
rtified  in  its  one-sided  attitude  toward  Germany.     It  is  an  open 


WILSON  S  WISH. 

Tlioro  is  a  British  Viceroy  of  India — why  not  one  of  America?  " 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

'stion  whether  the  Washington  Government  itself  has  been 
e  to  escape  this  one-sided  action." 

to.  Gerard  promptly  defended  himself  in  an  interview  with 
Vossische  ZeUung,  in  which  he  said: 


"When  the  American  correspondents  reported  their  complaints 
to  me,  they  suggested  that  I  should  assume  a  position  adverse 
to  the  English  Government.  Had  1  done  so  I  should  have 
exceeded  my  competence  as  Ambassador,  for  tho  I  might, 
indeed,  communicate  facts,  I  am  in  a  position  to  deliver  no 
valid  judgment. 

"I  drew  the  correspondents'  attention  to  the  fact  thai   they 


SOON ! 
The  arrival  of  the  one  hundredth  American  note. 

— ©  Drr  Brummer  (Berlin). 

themselves  frequently  enough  had  brought  to  me  complaints 
that  the  censorship  here  also  subjected  to  a  severe  test  the 
telegrams  proceeding  to  them  from  their  papers. 

"This  matter,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  procuring  relief  to  correspondents  here.  If  complaints 
against  the  English  censorship  were  transmitted,  it  was  also 
useful  in  this  connection  simultaneously  to  indicate  the  diffi- 
culties which  American  correspondents  encountered  here,  for 
to  transmit  to  the  American  public  opinion  a  clear,  unfalsified 
picture  of  the  circumstances  here,  the  correspondents  must 
themselves  see  clearly  what  is  happening  in  America. 

"I  therefore  believed  that  I  could  render  great  service  to 
American  reporting  if  I  mentioned  on  this  occasion  some  of  the 
censorship  difficulties  existing  for  it  here." 

The  Ambassador  then  quoted  the  text  of  his  note  on  the 
subject  to  Washington,  which  ran: 

"The  American  newspaper  correspondents  in  Berlin  have 
requested  me  to  inquire  if  the  American  Government  can  secure 
the  facilities  for  getting  legitimate  cable  news  unhampered  by 
the  handicap  of  the  British  censorship  to  the  American  press. 
It  is  stated  by  the  correspondents  that  many  of  their  dispatches 
concerning  both  military  and  political  events  are  delayed, 
mutilated,  or  supprest  by  the  British  censors." 

Passing  on  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  partiality, 
Mr.  Gerard  said: 

"It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  place  in  parallel  the  English 
censorship  of  dispatches  which  should  enlighten  public  opinion 
in  America  and  those  censored  dispatches  which  the  correspon- 
dents here  receive  from  their  papers.  But  it  was  a  welcome 
occasion  to  me  to  be  useful  to  the  correspondents  here,  since  1 
might  procure  them  some  relief  which  might  ultimately  benefit 
the  right  judgment  of  American  public  opinion.  If  correspon- 
dents here  can  not  learn  without  interruption  what  occurs  in 
America,  they  also  are  not  in  a  position  to  inform  American  public 
opinion  fully. 

"In  any  case,  the  wounding  of  German  public  opinion  was 
entirely  foreign  to  my  intention,  and  the  text  of  dispatches  I 
have  communicated  to  you  proves  the  absolute  correctness  of 
my  procedure.  Xo  one  is  infallible,  but  no  one  who  knows 
•my  way  of  thinking  and  acting  eau  suppose  me  capable  of  the 
mistake  attributed  to  me." 


SOCIAL  PREPAREDNESS 


OUR  MUCH-CRITICIZED  EFFORTS  to  supply  the 
Allies  with  ammunition  are  teaching  us  that  we  are 
industrially  deficient  in  some  very  important  respects, 
according  to  H.  L.  Gantt  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New 
York,  September).  Our  workmen,  he  says,  are  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world;  it 
is  in  management  that 
we  are  deficient,  and  he 
intimates  that  this  is 
because  we  are  not  put- 
ting in  our  best  men  as 
industrial  leaders.  Per- 
sonal or  social  "pull" 
rules  in  business  as 
political  pull  governs  in 
public  affairs.  There  is 
surely  not  much  to 
choose  between  them. 
What  we  need,  Mr. 
Gantt  says,  is  "social 
preparedness,"  which 
he  defines  as  "a  read- 
justment of  economic 
conditions,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  rela- 
tions among  the  citizens 
.  .  .  and  between  the 
citizens  and  the  Govern- 
ment as  will  cause  a 
hearty  response  ...  to 
the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try." Such  a  response 
Germany  has;  and  En- 
gland has  learned  it 
from  her  since  the  war 
began.  Mr.  Gantt  be- 
lieves that  we  are  far 
from  it  yet.  We  are 
still  working  each  for 
himself,  and  a  true  con- 
ception of  preparedness 
is  still  wanting  among 
us.  Consequently  we 
are  turning  out  a  poor 
product  and  too  little  of 
it.  Mr.  Gantt  is  em- 
phatic in  the  assertion 
that  statistics  prove  this 
beyond  cavil.  "Bad  as 
our  record  is  in  the 
production  of  shells,"  he 

says,  "  our  production  of  rifles  is  even  worse.  We  must  organize 
our  management  and  place  it  in  capable  hands,  thus  doing  by 
the  "democratization  of  industry"  what  Germany  has  done 
through  a  military  autocracy.     Says  Mr.  Gantt: 

"During  extended  trips  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  in  P]ngland  and  in  Germany  on  two  occasions,  I 
and  many  of  my  associates  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  was  the  efficiency  of  the  American  workman  greater  than 
that  which  we  found  either  in  England  or  in  Germany,  but  that 


UNPREPARED. 


PREPARED. 

Two  views  of  the  same  shop,  doing  practically  the  same  work,  taken  a  year  apart. 


in  many  cases  the  American  workman  turned  out  a  larger 
product  per  dollar  of  wage  received,  and  this  with  a  higher 
prevailing  wage-rate  in  this  country  than  in  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries. 

"The  most  casual  investigation  into  the  reasons  why  so  many 
of  the  munition-manufacturers  have  not  made  good  reveals  thf 

fact  that  their  failure  if 
due  to  lack  of  manage- 
rial -ability  rather  thar 
to  any  other  cause. 

' '  Without     efficiency 
in   management,   effici 
ency  of  the  workmen  i 
useless,  even  if  it  is  pos 
sible    to   get  it.     Wit! 
an  efficient  managemerr 
there  is  but  little  dim 
culty    in    training    th 
workmen  to  be  efficiem 
I   have  proved  this  s 
many  times  and  so  eleai 
ly  that  there  can  be  at 
solutely  no  doubt  abot 
it.      Our  most  serioi 
trouble  is  incompeteno 
in  high  places.     As  Iod 
as  that  remains  unco 
rected,    no    amount  ■ 
efficiency  in  the  worl 
men    will     avail    vei 
much. 

"The  pictures  1 
which  this  article  is 
lustrated  do  not  sho 
anything  concerning  tl 
efficiency  of  the  iu< 
vidual  workman,  b 
they  are  a  sweepi: 
condemnation  of  the  i 
efficiency  of  those  ) 
sponsible  for  the  ma 
agement,  and  illusto 
the  fact,  so  well  knoi 
to  many  of  us,  that  c 
industries  are  sufferi 
from  lack  of  compete 
managers — which  is  i 
other  way  of  sayi 
that  many  of  those  w  > 
control  our  industr  > 
hold  their  positions,  i  < 
through  their  ability ' 
accomplish  results,  1 
for  some  other  reas- 
In  other  words,  ind- 
trial  control  is  too  of  i 
based  on  favoritism  r 
privilege,  rather  than  > 
ability.  This  hamp3 
the  healthy,  normal  - 
velopment  of  indus- 
alism,  which  can  0/ 
reach,  its  highest  - 
velopment  when  equal  opportunity  is  secured  to  all,  and  w.» 
all  reward  is  equitably  proportioned  to  service  rendered.  a 
other  words,  when  industry  becomes  democratic.  , 

"We  are,  therefore,  brought  face  to  face  with  a  form'* 
preparedness  which  is  even  more  fundamental  than  the  Ino- 
trial  Preparedness,  usually  referred  to,  and  I  am  indebted 0 
Mr.  Polakov  for  the  name  'Social  Preparedness,'  which  nulS 
the  democratization  of  industry  and  the  establishment  of  &» 
relations  among  tho  citizens  themselves,  and  between  the  <  • 
zens  and  the  Government,  as  will  cause  a  hearty  and  sj> 
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taneous  response  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  the  needs  of 
the  country 

"What  is  the  basis  of  such  a  democracy? 

"The  one  thing  in  all  the  civilized  world  which,  like  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  crosses  all  frontiers  and 
binds  together  all  peoples,  is  business.  The  Chinaman  and  the 
American  by  means  of 
an  interpreter  find  a 
common  interest  inbusi- 
ness.  Business  is,  there- 
fore, the  one  possible 
bond  which  may  bring 
universal  peace.  Econo- 
mists and  financiers 
fully  realized  this,  and 
believed  that  an  auto- 
cratic finance  could  ac- 
complish the  result. 
That  was  their  fatal  er- 
ror. The  beneficiaries 
of  privilege  invariably 
battle  among  them- 
solves,  even  if  they  are 
strong  enough  to  hold 
in  subjection  those  that 
have  no  privileges,  and 
who  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fight. 

"This  is  true  whether 
the  beneficiaries  be  in- 
dividuals or  nations. 

"Hence,  neither  in- 
ternal strife  nor  exter- 
nal war  can  be  elimi- 
nated as  long  as  some  people  have  privileges  over  others. 

"If  privilege  be  eliminated  not  only  will  the  danger  of  war  be 
minimized,  but  the  causes  of  domestic  strife  will  be  much  reduced 
in  number." 


STEEL  FLANGES  CAN  BE  PUT  ON  IN   15  MINUTES. 
They  grip  the  tires  firmly  and  fit  the  railway-track. 


AUTOMOBILES   ON   RAILWAYS 

ONE  MAY  SEE  thousands  of  motor-cars  daily  on  Ameri- 
can railways;  but  they  are  inert  —  carried  along 
tamely  in  freight  -  cars.  Why  not  fit  them  with 
flanged  wheels  and  let  them  speed  away  under  their  own 
power?  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago)  that 
much  of  our  freight  could  be 
handled  profitably  on  small 
lines  in  this  way,  and  he  points 
to  the  use  of  Mexican  railway- 
lines  by  American  automobile- 
trucks  as  an  instance  of  what 
can  be  done.  If  railway  man- 
agers were  alert  enough,  he 
says,  to  realize  that  this  new 
instrument  of  transportation  is 
adapted  to  rails  as  well  as  to 
ordinary  roads,  we  should  not 
see  what  he  terms  a  "failure" 
in  the  economics  of  traction. 
"Why  not  automobilize  our 
railways? ".  he  asks.  And  he 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Twenty  years  ago  when 
the  trolley-car  began  to  cut 
into  the  passenger-receipts  of 
railways,  the  loss  of  business 
was  taken  as  philosophically  as 
if  it  were  an  'act  of  God.' 
Had  steam-railway  managers 
been  quick  to  seize  the  new 

invention  of  electric  transportation,  we  should"!  to-day  have 
lew  independent  interurban  trolley-lines  and  more  economic 
transportation. 

'Now  we  are  witnessing  a  similar  failure  on  the  part  of  all 
railway  managers— electric  as  well  as  steam— to  seize  the  new- 


***  'ST 

RAILROADING   IN    AN    AUTOMOBILE. 


est  instrument  of  transportation.  Motor-trucks  are  already 
'stealing'  much  of  the  short-haul  freight  traffic.  "Why  not 
automobilize  the  railways? 

"Because  Carranza  would  not  permit  American  troops  to  use 
Mexican  railway  equipment,  some  genius  in  our  army  tempo- 
rarily   transformed    motor-trucks    into    railway    rolling    ?,tock 

by  fastening  detachable 
steel  flanges  to  the 
motor  -  truck  wheels. 
Thus  the  trucks  were 
driven  over  the  rail- 
ways, where  there  were 
railways  available,  and 
over  dirt  roads  when  no 
railways  were  available. 
The  change  from  a  rail 
vehicle  to  a  dirt-road 
vehicle  is  quickly  made, 
and  thus  the  problem 
of  automobilingone  rail- 
way system  was  speedi- 
ly effected  in  part. 

' '  Innumerable  rail- 
Unes  carry  only  a  few 
trains  daily,  and  the 
train-loads  are  not  great 
at  best.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  freight 
traffic  over  such  lines 
could  be  more  cheaply 
handled  by  motor-trucks 
adapted  to  run  on  rails 
as  well  as  on  roads. 
41  The  one  great  economic  principle  that  American  railway 
managers  have  always  treated  with  scant  consideration  is  this: 
Every  equation  of  unit  costs  should  contain  every  element  in 
the  total  cost,  and  should  be  solved  for  a  minimum  unit  cost. 
In  transportation  the  total  cost  is  not  the  rail  cost  alone,  but 
includes  delivery  to  the  rail  terminal  at  one  end  and  conveyance 
to  the  destination  at  the  other  end,  as  well  as  the  handling  and 
fixt  charges  at  all  terminals. 

"Railway  managers  have  always  had  their  eyes  centered  on 
what  they  regarded  as  being  their  part  of  the  transportation 
cost — the  rail  part.  They  have  very  largely  ignored  the  part 
of  the  total  cost  that  is  now  much  greater  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  cost  of  rail  haulage.  Does  not  a  broader  vision  dictate  a 
complete  change  in  railway  policy?     May  not  the  pressing  and 

perplexing  problems  of  furnish- 
ing adequate  terminal  faculties 
in  large  cities  be  solved  by 
automobilizing  the  terminals.' 
"Why  will  it  not  be  eco- 
nomic to  transfer  nearly  all 
freight  from  cars  to  motor- 
trucks outside  the  limits  of 
large  cities,  run  the  trucks 
into  the  cities  on  rails,  remove 
their  temporary  wheel  flanges, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  run 
over  paved  streets  to  their 
destinations? 

"Railway  managers,  wake 
up!  Come  out  of  your  nar- 
row path,  and  beyond  its  ex- 
tremities, into  all  the  highways 
of  transportation.  View  trans- 
portation in  its  entirety 
your  real  field  of  action,  and 
you  will  add  more  to  human 
wealth  than  you  have  already 
added — which  is  a  vast  deal." 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  September)  has 
the   following    to    say  on    the 

same  subject : 

"The  flanges  are  made  of 
steel,  which  is  cast  in  one  piece  and  machined;  after  which  it  is 
sawed  apart  at  the  bolt-lugs.  The  inside  is  finished  to  the 
same  contour  as  the  rubber  tire  and  is  made  to  fit  so  tightly 
that  it  grips  the  rubber  tire  with  great  force. 

"A  set  of  the  flanges  can  be  put  on  in  fifteen  minutes,  two 
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men  being  employed  on  each  wheel.  The  truck  is  jacked  up 
and  the  flanges  are  pounded  on  with  a  maul.  Then  the  bolts 
are  pulled  up  very  tight.  Removing  the  flange  requires  no 
greater  length  of  time,  but  in  an  emergency  the  trucks  can  be 
driven  on  the  roads  without  removing  the  steel  rings." 


HAND-STRETCHERS   FOR   MUSICIANS 

CAN  YOU  "STRETCH  AN  OCTAVE"  on  the  piano? 
If  not,  perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  young.  Your  hand 
will  grow,  and  the  octave  may  be  negotiable  a  few  years 
hence.  And  there  is  hope  for  you  even  if  you  are  past  the 
growing  age.  You  can  put.  your  hand  into  one  of  the  new 
"stretchers"  and  have  it  pulled  out — that  is,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  that  instead  of  making  it  adaptable  to  octaves  the  ma- 
chine will  put  it  out  of  commission  for  any  useful  service  what- 
ever. We  must  all  run  risks,  however,  and  the  ambitious 
piano-player  or  typewriter  encounters  them  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  September): 

"A  new  instrument  has  been  invented  for  musicians.     It  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  pianists  and  violinists  in  particular,  to 
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SHE   WAS   FORMERLY    UNABLE   TO    REACH   AN  OCTAVE. 

Such  devices  may  prove  useful,  but  we  are  cautioned  that  unless  they 
are  used  judiciously,  injury  to  the  hand  may  result. 


exercise  their  hands  and  to  enlarge  them.  Physicians,  too,  will 
find  the  invention  useful  as  a  massaging  device. 

"The  instrument  is  fitted  with  grooves  for  finger-holds,  which 
move  across  the  board  by  means  of  elastics.  Pegs  set  apart 
for  the  finger-holds  give  excellent  practise  for  stretching  the 
muscles  of  the  hands,  particularly  those  between  the  fingers. 
After  a  short  'warming-up'  on  this  board,  the  musician  is  ready 
for  real  business. 

"The  instrument  was  also  invented  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  structure  of  the  hands. 

"Musicians  do  not  view  these  devices  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval. Unless  judiciously  used  they  may  even  do  harm.  The 
famous  composer,  Robert  Schumann,  tried  to  improve  his  hand 
with  a  mechanieal  device  and  injured  himself  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  never  play  the  piano  so  well  again. 

"Various  devices  are  now  in  general  use  to  exercise  the  crip- 
pled fingers  of  wounded  soldiers.  They  perform  the  work  of 
masseurs  with  tireless  patience  and  with  an  effectiveness  that 
is  truly  astonishing. 

"Expert  typewriters  and  telegraphers  are  also  adopting 
mechanical  means  for  limbering  up  the  muscles  of  the  hands. 
It  is  said  that  a  typist  can  increase  her  speed  to  nearly  two 
hundred  words  a  minute  by  persistent  exercise — not  on  her 
typewriter,  but  with  some  such  devico  as  those  described. 
However,  like  all  gymnastics,  mechanical  massage  must  be  in- 
dulged in  very  judiciously,  preferably  under  the  direction  of  a 
professional  instructor,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger." 
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NERVES   AND   HIGH   LIVING 

IHE  WORD  "HIGH"  in  our  heading  refers  to  actual 
altitude.  Can  one  abide  in  Denver,  where  everything 
is  proudly  described  as  "a  mile  high"  without  suffer- 
ing from  nerves?  Dr.  George  A.  Moleen,  of  that  city,  whose 
recent  address  on  the  subject  is  printed  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  August  12),  says  that 
the  tendency  in  Colorado  is  to  charge  everything  unpleasant 
to  "the  altitude,"  and  all  improvements  in  health  to  "the 
climate."  It  is  a  general  belief  there,  he  says,  that  high  alti- 
tudes are  "too  hard  on  the  nervous  system";  that  women,  for 
instance,  can  not  live  in  Leadville  (10,200  feet),  because  they 
"become  nervous  wrecks"  from  the  effects  of  the  unusual 
height.  There  is  something  in  this,  Dr.  Moleen  thinks,  tho 
not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  popular  belief  would  suggest.  The 
trouble,  he  believes,  is  due  to  what  he  calls  "deficient  acclima- 
tization." Every  one  knows  that  unpleasant  or  painful  symp- 
toms are  caused  by  going  quickly  from  a  lower  to  a  much  higher 
level — ascending  a  high  mountain,  for  instance.  These  are 
caused  chiefly,  Dr.  Moleen  says,  by  deficiency  in  oxygen  due  to 
the  diminished  pressure  and  thinner  air.  The  organism  in 
most  cases  will  adapt  itself  to  this  deficiency  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  in  some  instances  the  adaptation  fails  to  take  place;  and 
these  are  the  cases  where  the  nervous  symptoms  are  noticed. 
Writes  Dr.  Moleen: 

"The  first  clue  to  a  most  important  factor  in  determining 
these  manifestations  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  fre- 
quently observed  as  a  result  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  stay 
at  a  lower  elevation  or  at  the  sea-level — indeed,  so  often  is  this 
the  case  that  the  advice  has  become  a  routine.  It  would  appear 
to  be  likewise  significant  that  the  plethoric  type  of  individual 
rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  the  higher  altitudes,  while  it 
is  most  often  those  evidencing  a  type  of  relative  or  absolute 
anemia  who  seem  invariably  to  find  relief  at  the  lower  elevations. 

"It  is  not  a  definite  syndrome  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
but  rather  a  state  or  condition  of  the  nervous  system  probably 
best  characterized  as  an  irritability  or  hyperexcitability  which 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  motor,  sensory,  or  psychic  spheres,  or 
a  combination  of  them,  in  an  otherwise  normal  individual." 

Dr.  Moleen  finds  a  reason  for  all  "this  in  the  fact  that  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  oxygen-supply  makes  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  more  irritable.  All  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  refers 
only  to  the  small  class  of  persons  whose  organism  is  unable  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  high  altitudes.  Dr. 
Moleen  concludes: 

"The  question,  'Do  so-called  neurasthenic  cases  or  those  of 
"nervousness"  occur  more  frequently  at  high  altitudes?'  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  but  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  general  standard  of  living  is  better  than  in  the  more  con- 
gested centers  of  population;  secondly,  the  confined,  artificially 
lighted,  indoor  workers  are  less  common;  thirdly,  there  is  a 
greater  average  of  bright,  cloudless  days;  lastly,  the  greater  in- 
tensity or  actinism  of  the  light. 

"Finally,  it  is  the  class  of  patients  who  are  able  to  live  with 
more  comfort  at  the  lower  altitudes  and  who  manifest  irritable 
neurotic  disorders  repeatedly  on  going  to  the  higher  elevations 
that  prompted  this  investigation  and  as  a  result  of  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that: 

"1.  The  demand  for  oxygen-carrying  elements  of  the  blood 
increases  directly  with  the  altitude. 

"2.  In  normal  individuals  this  requirement  is  met  through 
an  increase  in  the  red-blood  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin  in  from 
three  to  five  weeks — the  normal  acclimatization. 

"3.  This  power  of  adaptation  is  diminished  or  wanting  in 
certain  individuals. 

"4.  Deficient  acclimatization  results  in  oxygen  want  or 
relative  anemia. 

"5.  As  a  result  of  diminished  or  limited  oxygen-supply,  the 
increased  excitability  or  irritability  of  the  nerve  structures  may 
be  explained. 

"6.  If  by  therapeutic  or  other  means,  the  blood-forming 
mechanism  can  be  stimulated  into  activity,  individuals  should 
find  no  more  difficulty  in  living  tranquil  lives  in  the  high  altitudes 
than  at  the  sea-levels." 
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A   CURE   FOR   RAIL-FLAWS 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  has  an- 
nounced, through,  the  daily  press,  that  its  engineers 
have  perfected  a  process  for  eliminating  the  hidden 
Haws  in  steel-rails — one  of  the  chief  causes  of  train-wrecks. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  (August  18)  the  road  asserts 
that  it  has  already  reduced  rail-breaks  on  its  own  lines  from 
one  in  600  rails  to  one  in  142,000.  Acci- 
dents caused  by  broken  rails  in  1915  num- 
bered 3,345,  killing  205  persons,  wounding 
7,341,  and  involving  a  property-loss  of  nearly 
four  million  dollars.  A  great  majority  of 
the  accidents  were  charged  against  hidden 
defects  in  the  rails  which  no  system  of  in- 
spection could  detect.  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley, 
consulting-engineer  of  the  Central,  who  has 
been  at  work  for  forty  years  in  a  study  of 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  rail-breaks,  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  subject  to  President 
A.  H.  Smith.  From  this  report  we  learn 
that  transverse  fissures  in  rails  can  be  pre- 
vented because  they  result  from  specific  and 
preventable  defects  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. These  fissures  develop,  after  the 
rail  is  in  use,  from  checks  or  small  rupture 
planes  produced  before  the  rail  leaves  the 
rolling-mill.  To  quote  The  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  August  17),  which  translates 
Dr.  Dudley's  technical  report  into  language 
understandable  by  the  layman: 

"The  two  mill  causes  are  improper  cool- 
ing from  the  rolling  heat  and  the  subsequent 
gagging  to  straighten  the  rail  before  ship- 
ment. The  former  cause,  says  Dr.  Dudley, 
produces  delayed  transformations  of  the 
structural  components  of  the  metal,  and  has 
the  result  of  forming  a  hard  non-ductile 
core  in  the  middle  of  the  head.  The  gagging 
then  breaks  this  core,  the  surface  of  part- 
ing passing  between  the  grains  of  the 
metal.  Under  traffic  this  break- surface  grows,  but  now 
cuts  through  the  grains,  giving  rise  to  the  smooth  specular 
surface  outside  the  nucleus  of  the  fissure  as  seen  after  com- 
plete rupture. 

"If  the  gagging  is  done  by  stretching  the  head,  the  gagging 
ruptures  the  hard  core  of  the  head  in  tension.  If  the  ram  in 
gagging  bears  on  the  head,  so  as  to  stretch  the  base,  a  shearing 
fracture  of  the  hard  core  is  produced.  Two  types  of  transverse 
fissure  correspond  to  these  two  conditions,  says  Dr.  Dudley, 
the  'intergranular'  type  and  the  'coalescent'  type,  the  latter 
characterized  by  horizontal  or  inclined  and  branching  surfaces 
of  rupture." 


THE   "  HERMIT  OF  THE   RAILS. 

For  thirty-three  years  Dr.  Dudley  and 
his  wife  lived  in  a  specially  equipped 
car,  working  on  rail-problems.  Now 
he  has  found  a  way  to  prevent  flaws 
that  have  cost  hundreds  of  lives. 


Dr.  Dudley  finds  that  by  reheating  the  "blooms,"  or  ma* 
of  malleable  iron,  before  rolling  them  into  finished  rail.-,  tho 
manufacturer  can  produce  rails  virtually  free  from  interior  fis- 
sures. He  says  that  no  transverse  fissures  have  developed  in 
basic  hearth-rails  made  under  New  York  Central  specifications 
and  rolled  from  reheated  blooms.  Rails  should  be  exan lined 
daily  for  cracks  and  the  cracked  ones  promptly  removed,  Dr. 
Dudley  advises.  The  daily  press  reports  would  lead  the  reader 
to  infer  that  flaws  in  rails  may  be  removed 
by  reheating.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  extracts,  the  official  report  holds  out 
no  hope  of  this  kind,  tho  it  does  intimate 
that  the  causes  of  fracture  may  be  removed 
by  reheating  the  metal  from  which  the  rails 
are  to  be  rolled. 

Dr.  Dudley's  achievement  gives  him 
rank,  remarks  the  Chicago  Herald,  as  one 
of  the  country's  real  benefactors.  From 
other  sources  we  gather  the  following  in- 
teresting facts  about  his  career  and  person- 
ality. He  is  seventy-two  years  old,  and 
has  devoted  himself  almost  entirely,  during 
a  long  working  lifetime,  to  the  problem  of 
improving  steel,  particularly  rails.  To 
facilitate  his  special  investigations,  he  and 
his  wife  lived  for  thirty-three  years  in  a 
specially  equipped  car,  provided  with  a  la- 
boratory' and  library  as  well  as  bedrooms 
and  kitchen.  In  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  New 
York  Central  Company  we  read  further: 

"In  the  course  of  his  work,  which  Dr. 
Dudley  himself  refers  to  as  'a  labor  of  love.' 
this  virtual  '  hermit  of  the  rails'  has  perfected 
several  inventions.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
the  ' dynamometer  car,'  which,  by  specially 
equipped  trucks,  records  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
every  undulation  of  a  track,  even  to  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  automatically 
marking  with  white  paint  any  place  as  much 
as  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high  or  low.  Con- 
stant use  of  this  instrument  reduced  the 
aggregate  undulation  on  New  York  Central  tracks  from  an 
aggregate  average  of  eight  feet  per  mile  to  less  than  two  feet 
per  mile  and  eliminated  every  low  joint.  The  inventor  has 
made  all  his  own  instruments,  and  has  a  collection  which  cost 
over  $150,000  and  is  without  duplicate.  He  also  designed  the 
first  5-inch,  80-pound  rail,  which  succeeded  the  old  4  J  2-inch, 
65-pound  rail,  and,  with  only  15  pounds  more  weight  to  the 
yard,  showed  66  per  cent,  greater  stiffness  as  a  girder.  It  was 
the  installation  of  this  rail  which  permitted  greater  boiler 
capacity  and  heavier  locomotives,  which  brought  the 
inauguration  of  mile- a- minute  passenger-train  service  with 
safety  in  1891." 


HOW   HAILS  PAIL.     IN  1015  SUCH   FLAWS   CAUSED  3,345  ACCIDENTS.    DR.  DUDLEY  HAS  FOUND  HOW  TO  PREVENT  THEM. 


THE   TRENCH  PAPER 


IT  WAS  THE  THOUGHT  of  cheering  up  the  men,  it  seems, 
that  inspired  the  start  of  the  "trench  newspapers,"  which 
have  become  so  famous  in  France  and  have  even  been 
imitated  on  our  own  Mexican  border.  The  idea  occurred  to 
Brigadier-General  Todillac,  and  he  consulted  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Paty  du  Clam,  who  became  conspicuous  in  the  Dreyfus 
trial.     Together  they  found  a  Parisian  journalist,  Paul  Reboux, 
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Illustrations  for  this  article  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Century  Magazine." 

A  PAGE    FROM   LE   CANARD  POILU, 
With  characteristic  sketches  by  Marcel  Jean  jean,  the  artist  of  this  journal. 


literary  critic  of  Le  Journal  (Paris),  and  told  him  to  bo  as  funny 
as  he  could.  Tho  Reboux  was  the  author  of  a  famous  book  of 
parodies,  war  had  turned  him  into  a  secretary  to  a  surgeon- 
major,  and,  after  receiving  his  new  commission,  he  banished 
the  sights  of  broken  arms  and  legs  that  his  day's  work  had 
provided  him,  "sat  down  on  a  shoe-box,  and  tried  to  be  witty." 
The  story  of  his  L'Echo  des  Tranchies  and  others  of  the  ilk  that 
quickly  sprang  up  about  it,  is  vivaciously  told  by  Mr.  Gelett 
Burgess  in  the  September  Century  Magazine.     The  jokes  that 


Mr.  Reboux  spun  out  that  night  were  copied  on  wax  stencil- 
paper  and  passed  over  the  same  roller  that  "only  that  afternoon 
had  printed  off  the  surgeon's  reports  of  dead  and  wounded  and 
missing."     Then  we  read  of  the  first  "newsboy": 

"Early  next  morning  a  priest  in  spectacles  appeared,  but 
no  such  priest  as  you  ever  saw — a  priest,  in  faded,  blood-stained, 
mud-worn  uniform  of  what  had  once  been  blue  and  red ;  for  this 
was  before  the  shoddy  'horizon  blue.'  To  his  back 
was  strapped  a  package  containing  a  few  hundred 
copies  of  the  new  journal,  and  he  gaily  bicycled 
to  the  trenches. 

"Just  behind  the  firing-line  the  soaking  re- 
serves, huddling  over  their  little  fires  in  the  rain, 
seized  the  papers  as  Parisians  mob  a  news-kiosk 
on  the  boulevard  at  four  o'clock  when  a  battle  is 
raging.  Grinning,  one  by  one,  they  withdrew  to 
their  dugouts  and  shelters  to  sit  down  and  roar 
over  the  quips  and  puns  of  their  newly  discovered 
merrymaker. 

"Then  forward  went  the  newsboy-soldier-priest 
with  the  rest  of  the  edition,  entering  the  long, 
narrow  boyaux,  weaving  in  and  out  through  the 
labyrinth  of  trenches,  each  marked  with  a  facetious 
name;  stooping  at  'Sardine  Street'  to  avoid  Ger- 
man sharpshooters,  spattered  with  earth  as  a  big 
shell  exploded  at  '  Without-Fear  Crossroads,'  pass- 
ing solitary  sentinels  at  unexpected  corners,  turn- 
ing right,  turning  left,  picking  his  way  over  the 
slippery  foot-boards  of  '  The  Boulevard  de  la  Gaite,' 
crouching  back  against  slimy  clay  walls  to  let 
stretcher-bearers  pass  with  their  groaning  bur- 
dens in  the  narrow  '  Street  of  Pretty  Girls,'  through 
mud  and  blood  and  puddles,  clear  to  the  first 
line. 

"Here  sat  men  playing  cards  or  stretched  out 
asleep  under  the  roofs  of  logs  and  earth,  or  stood 
ready  with  rifles  and  field-glasses  at  the  loop- 
holes, or  listened  with  telephones  at  their  ears. 
And  here  the  men  of  the  17  th  read  and  reread 
the  new  paper,  laughed,  quoted,  criticized;  then 
folded  it  carefully  away  to  be  sent  home  to  theii 
wives." 


What  they  read,  we  are  told,  breathed  the  life  o: 
the  trenches: 

"It  began  with  a  short  article  entitled,  'At  th 
Front,'  telling  how  glorious  that  term  would  be  t< 
future    generations.     There   was   a   characteiisti 
cally  Rabelaisian  quotation  from   Rabelais — Re 
boux  had  not  yet  got  quite  into  his  stride — and  i 
description  of  the  trenches  regarded  as  a  systen 
of  little  villages.     'So  much  good  humor  (in  th 
naming  of  the  streets)  under  shell-fire,'  the  editc 
remarked,  'is  a  form  of  smiling  heroism.'     The 
followed   an   essay   on    Teutonic   pastimes,  wit 
special  reference  to  the  brutality  of  dueling  i 
German   universities.     There   wore  skits  on  th 
Kaiser,  of  course;  for  no  trench- journal  is  con 
plete  without  a  reference  to  Gu^llaume,  the  Kroi 
prinz,  '  K.K.'  bread,  and   Kullur;  and  there  w£ 
wit    not    easily    translatable    into    our  more  ri 


other   Gallic 
strained  tongue." 

The  journal  prospered ;  ere  long  it  had  contributions  from  tl 
most  brilliant  minds  in  Franco:  Mme.  Bartet,  of  the  Comedi 
Francaise;  Marcello  Tinayre,  Brieux,  Henri  do  Regnier,  Alfrf 
Capus,  Theodoro  Botrel,  Paul  Hervieu,  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  at 
Edmond  Rostand. 

Thero  are  many  other  trench  papers  now,  tho  largest  ai 
most  important,  says  Mr.  Burgess,  is  the  Poilu  (Chalons-su 
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Marne),  which  has  upward  of  18,000  circulation.  Those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  printing-press  can  issue  two  or 
three  thousand  at  a  time;  but  the  hectographed  and  cyelo- 
styled  sheets  must  be  content  with  a  few  hundreds.  If  one 
wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  trench  papers,  Mr.  Burgess  advises 
one  to  recall  the  college  weekly.  "Except  that  these  are  pub- 
lished in  the  great  open-air  University  of  Patriotism  and  Pain. 
these  trench  papers  are,  in  their  amateur  abandon  and  en- 
thusiasm, not  unlike  the  fooling  of  college  boys."  "One  finds 
multitudes  of  good  laughs  that  can  not  be  translated  into 
glish;  and  many  more,  likewise,  that  as  the  journals  are 
'for  men  only'  one  would  not 
care  to  if  one  could."  If  the 
object  is  to  cheer  up  the  men,  it 
seems  rather  of  a  failure  in  a 
poem  that  Mr.  Burgess  trans- 
lates from  Le  Poilu: 


THE    DEAD    MAN 

|   For  eight  long  days  at  Les  Sparges 
It  rained. 
In  open  burial-pits  our  dead  still 

lay 
In  muddy  water,  rising  higher  each 
day 
As  at  our  long,  grim  task  our  muscles 
strained . 

it  was  a  sturdy  Norman  lad  we  bore. 
He.  had  been  strong;  well  had  he 

done  his  part 
Before  that  German   bullet  found 
his  heart. 
The   stretcher-bearers    struggled    on, 
and  swore, 

Stumbling  at  every  slop,  saved  every 
time, 
Till  one  at  last,  side-slipping,  lost 

his  hold 
Feet  first,  down  fell  the  body,  stark 
and  cold. 
Splashing   our   faces   with   the   pit's 
dank  slime. 


POWER   OF   LITERATURE   IN   RUSSIA 

IN  NO  COUNTRY  does  literature  occupy  so  influential  a 
position  as  in  Russia,  says  Prince  Kropotkin  in  a  new  preface 
to  his  work  on  "Russian  Literature."  The  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  younger  generation  is  nowhere  so  profoundly 
affected  by  literature  because  "  there  is  no  open  political  life,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  the  Russian  people  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  framing  of  their  country's  institu- 
tions.      So  the  best    minds    of   the  countrv   have  chosen   the 
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the  left,  are  Francois  Latour,  Robert  Layes  (editor-in-chief),  Jean  Collin. 


We  wiped  our  eyes  and  looked.     And  oft,  indeed. 
The  memory  weighs  upon  me  like  remorse; 
For.  fallen  upright  in  the  mud,  the  corpse 

Down  in  the  pit,  eyes  open,  seemed  to  plead. 

He  seemed  to  supplicate.  "No!  no!  not  there!" 
Poor  lad!     We  knew  what  horrors  were  beneath. 
I  seemed  to  hear  the  chattering  of  his  teeth 

In  the  chill  dampness  of  that  cruel  air. 

'Mid  the  Infernal  guns'  incessant  din 
We  paused,  till  huskily  the  sergeant  said: 
"We  have  no  time  to  waste.     Bury  your  dead!" 

We  pushed  the  body  gently  down — and  in. 

And  as  he  fell,  his  eyes,  I  thought,  exprest 
One  last  reproach;  then,  like  a  docile  child, 
Into  the  mud  he  sank,  and  almost,  smiled. 

As  lying  down  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Alas!  our  hearts  aro  hardened  with  much  pain; 

But  when  I  think  sometimes  of  that  brave  lad 

1  shiver  still.      It  was  as  if  I  had 
Seen  him,  once  dead,  before  me  die  again. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  some  information  about  En- 
glish trench  journals  taken  from  the  Mercure  de  France  (Paris): 

"It  tfives,  for  example,  the  names  of  some  of  the  British  pub- 
lications: The  Dead  Horse  Corner  Gazette,  The  Hangar  Hemld. 
!')«■  Listening  Post,  The  Brazier,  The  Twentieth  Gazette,  and  The 
Gasper.  There  is  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  largest  camps 
M  prisoners  in  Germany  have  their  journals,  the  chief  of  the 
French  being  Le  H&raut  and  Le  Camp  de  Gdttingen,  and  of  the 
English  Th<  Camp  Magazine.  The  unfortunate  people  driven 
out  of  the  invaded  provinces  of  France  have  also  set  up  their 
temporary  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  are  interesting  for 
the  side-lights  they  shed  upon  the  war.  One  is  named  the 
Batonnette  de  In  Revanche,  one  the  Bulletin  des  RefugiSs  du  Xord. 
one  the  Reims  a  Paris,  one  the  Union  des  Refugies,  and  one  the 
RecAercAes  des  Disparus.  Whether  the  Russians  have  any  camp 
M  trench  newspapers  is  not  stated." 


poem,  the  novel,  the  satire,  or  literary  criticism  as  the  medium 
for  expressing  their  aspirations,  their  conceptions  of  national  life, 

or  their  ideals."      The  Prince  adds: 

"It  is  not  to  blue  books  or  to  newspaper  leaders,  hut  to  its 
works  of  art,  that  one  must  go  in  Russia  in  order  to  understand 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  ideals  of  the  country — the 
aspirations  of  the  history-making  portions  of  Russian  society." 

Western  readers  who  sometimes  complain  of  the  absence  of  a 
real  joy  of  life  in  the  literature  of  Russia  should  remember  "the 
persecutions  which  this  literature,  and,  in  fad.  whole  fenerations 
of  'intellectuals, '  have  lived  through  in  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  Prince  speaks  of  "another  even  more  characteristic" 
feature: 

"It  is  the  presence  of  a  certain  deeply  rooted,  inner  force. 
which  one  feels  in  Russian  works  of  art,  literary  criticism,  and 
science — a  force  which  has  never  been  quelled  and.  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  has  always  kepi  before  the  Russian  reader  the  higher 
ideals,  the  higher  aspirations  of  mankind,  reminding  him  that 
real  happiness  can  only  be  found  when  one  has  joined  in  the  en- 
deavor for  attaining  the  higher  forms  of  human  development. 

"But  even  amid  the  gloomy  conditions  o(  those  years  Russian 
literature  remained  true  to  its  mission.  It  retained  all  its 
inner  force,  its  vitality,  it-*  capacity  of  discussing  all  the  sjreat 
problems  of  European  civilization,  even  under  the  strokes  of 
the  censor  and  the  menaces  of  an  omnipotent  slate's  police.  .  .  . 

"It  is  self-evident  that  in  all  these  manifestations  of  in- 
intellectual  life  Russia  owes  a  srreat  deal  to  Western  literature, 
art.  and  science.  Bui  a  real  artist  always  retains  the  stamp  of 
his  nationality,  and.  as  the  Western  readers  know,  the  Russian 
works  of  art   have  a  specific  Russian  character. 

"However,  if  the  difficulties  were  great,  the  subject  was  well 
worth  an  effort. 

"Russian  literature  is  a  rich  mine  of  original  poetic  thought. 
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It  has  a  freshness  and  youthfulness  which  is  not  found  to  the 
same  extent  in  older  literatures.  It  has,  moreover,  a  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  expression  which  render  it  all  the  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  mind  that  has  grown  sick  of  literary  artificiality. 
And  it  has  this  distinctive  feature,  that  it  brings  within  the 
domain  of  art — the  poem,  the  novel,  the  drama — nearly  all  those 
questions,  social  and  political,  which,  in  Western  Europe  and 
America,  at  least  in  our  present  generation,  are  discust  chiefly 
in  the  political  writings  of  the  day,  but  seldom  in  literature." 


COLLEGE   AUTOCRACY    AND   DEMOCRACY 


N' 


ORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  lately  become 
conspicuous  by  deciding  that  it  can  do  .better  without 
a  president  than  with  one.  The  trustees  concluded  to 
elect  no  president  to  succeed  Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  and  vested  the 
direction  of  the  university  in  a  committee  of  deans.     In  this  par- 
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A  MABBAINE  MEETS  HEE  FILLEUL. 

To  understand  this  page  from  a  "trench"  paper,  one  must  know 
thai  manj  French  women  and  girls  have  adopted  soldiers  from  the 
invaded  parts  of  France  and  send  them  the  little  comforts  their 
families  cannot.  Flirtations  often  spring  up  between  the  soldier 
(filleul)  and  his  benefactress  (marraine),  but  evidently  not  this  time. 


ticular  case,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the  friction 
among  departments  has  been  so  constant  that  a  cooperative 
administration  is  though.1  more  likely  to  succeed  than  one  in 
which  executive  powers  are  concentrated  in  a  single  man." 
The  contrasts  between  the  American  university  and  the  En- 
glish college,  'the  legal  corporation  of  which  consists  of  the 
head  and  fellows,  who  are  the  faculty,  or  the  (Herman  univer- 
sity,  where  the  faculty  is  subject  only  to  the  light  touch  of  a 
Minister  of  Education,"  have  been  remarked  by  others  besides 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell.  The  Evening  Post  recalls  how 
several  years  ago  he  addrest  to  the  Cornell  trustees  his  feelings 
about  the  false  position  of  university  faculties  in  having  no 
direct  voice  in  the  government  of  their  institutions.  We  main- 
tain, he  declared,  "an  alien  ideal,  the  ideal  of  a  business  cor- 
poration engaging  professors  and  employees,  and  controlling 
them  by  means  of  superiority,  which  is  exercised  either  directly 


1  or 


by  'busybody  trustees'  or  indirectly  through  delegation 
usurpation  by  a  'presidential  boss."  The  Evening  Post,  which 
perceives  a  trend  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  Northwestern's 
recent  act,  deprecates  its  prevalence: 

"The  fact  that  practise  is  more  democratic  than  theory  in  our 
universities  does  not  satisfy  some  who  insist  upon  every  safe- 
guard to  freedom  of  the  faculty.  In  a  recent  issue  of  School 
and  Science  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  steady  movement  'in  the 
direction  of  placing  the  educational  affairs  of  colleges  more  in 
the  control  of  the  faculty  than  of  the  president.' 

"However  that  may  be,  the  example  of  the  Northwestern  will 
not  soon  be  followed  by  others.  The  University  of  Virginia 
pursued  exactly  the  opposite  course.  It  is  for  good  reasons 
that  the  office  of  university  president  has  developed  till  its 
incumbent  has  as  many  functions  as  in  national  government 
are  given  an  entire  cabinet.  He  is  the  visible  head  of  the 
institution,  representing  it  before  the  public.  He  is  Minister  of 
Finance,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  raising  money  and  distrib- 
uting it  in  the  proper  manner.  He  is  a  chief  magistrate  in 
that  he  controls  policies  within  the  main  lines  laid  down  by 
trustees,  reconciles  opinions,  and  is  the  adviser  of  every  one 
charged  with  an  academic  duty.  To  disperse  these  responsi- 
bilities is  to  impair  the  effectiveness  with  which  each  is  per- 
formed. For  looking  after  the  outer  affairs  of  a  university,  for 
example,  it  is  all  but  essential  that  one  man  hold  its  dignity 
and  authority — to  represent  it  to  trustees,  alumni,  public — to 
the  State,  if  a  State  university;  to  private  donors,  if  supported 
by  endowment.  As  for  adjusting  rival  claims  within  the  uni- 
versity, one  man  can  do  much  better  than  a  committee  of  sev- 
eral jealous  heads.  Most,  members  of  a  faculty  do  not  wish  to 
bother  with  the  mechanics  of  university  administration.  They 
find  a  truer  'freedom'  in  the  ability  to  devote  their  time  to 
study  and  research.  There  are  even  few  deans,  under  that 
existing  state  of  affairs  which  some  think  'autocratic,'  who  are 
not  glad  that  their  duties  are  limited.  After  all,  university 
heads  are  few  and  foolish  who  do  not  see  that  they  serve  them- 
selves and  the  university  ill  by  exercising  arbitrary  authority." 

The  movement,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  seems  to  the  Evening 
Post  writer  more  an  effort  at  balance  between  the  different 
branches  of  university  administration.     We  read: 

"At  one  period  that  balance  was  most  frequently  disturbed 
by  the  undue  power  in  some  directions  of  the  trustees.  Later, 
as  the  tendency  to  choose  a  business  man  for  university  head 
grew  stronger,  there  was  really  something  to  fear  from  the 
encroachments  of  an  executive  who  might  sometimes  be  unsym- 
pathetic to  scholarly  ideals.  But  the  proper  functions  of  the 
trustees,  the  president,  and  the  faculty  are  now  pretty  well 
understood.  General  policies  belong  to  the  trustees — the  num- 
ber and  range  of  appointments,  the  scale  and  advancement  cf 
salaries,  tenure  of  office,  the  distribution  of  funds  among  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  president  has  executive  powers.  But  the 
teachers  are  by  no  means  without  administrative  voice.  Within 
the  general  policies,  for  example,  all  educational  questions  be- 
long to  the  faculties,  which  must  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  president,  and  make  him  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  trustees.  The  offering  of  new  courses,  the  opening 
of  a  new  department,  the  raising  of  standards,  would  naturally 
be  suggested  first  by  the  faculty,  who  would  see  that  the  presi- 
dent was  fidly  conversant  with  their  arguments  before  he  took 
the  matter  to  the  trustees.  Similarly,  the  president  is  expected 
to  make  nominations  for  appointments  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  he  will  always  consult,  departmental  heads.  A  number  of 
institutions — Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Bryn  Mawr — now  require 
that  appointments  and  recommendations  be  upon  approval  of 
1  he  department  concerned,  but  this  has  only  put  understood 
practise  into  words.  The  president  will  consult  with  the  faculty 
upon  budget  demands,  and  hero  he  should  have  a  revising 
power.  In  many  other  directions  what  may  be  called  the  con- 
sulting function  of  the  faculty   Is  real  and  important. 

"The  presidency  of  the  modern  university  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  same  demand,  as  Dr.  Eliot  once  remarked,  that  brought 
into  being  the  long-term  and  powerful  presidency  or  chairman- 
ship of  boards,  corporations,  commissions,  and  institutions.  To1 
such  executives  it  has  been  found  wise  to  give  ample  power, 
limited  less  by  specific  checks  than  by  the  understanding  that 
his  position  is  dependent,  upon  the  good-will  and  spirit  of  coop- 
eration ho  keeps  alive  in  his  colleagues.  But  the  very  variety 
of  interests  that  the  university  president  has  to  consider  ana 
promote  dictates  the  grant  to  him  of  sufficient  power  to  held 
each  in  control.     The  friends  of  any  great  educational  institu- 
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lion  will,  in  general,  find  it  more  profitable  to  pay  attention  to 
the  spirit  of  the  administration,  seeing  that  it  is  harmonious  and 
\  igorous,  than  to  elaborate  rules  governing  in  every  detail  the 
duties  of  different  officers." 


SINGERS'    ENGLISH 

WHEN  THE  AUDIENCE  can't  tell  whether  a  song  is 
being  sung  in  English  or  Choctaw,  it  is  time  some- 
thing was  done  about  it,  and  in  England  something 
is  going  to  be  done,  it  appears,  by  a  group  of  well-known  singing 
teachers  and  performers  known  as  the  Society  of  English  Singers 
bo  Standardize  the  Teaching  of  Singing  in  English.  Imitation, 
notwithstanding  its  implied  flattery,  would,  doubt- 
less,  be  welcomed  here  by  concertgoers,  for  Fash- 
ion, here  as  elsewhere,  "is  ever  inclined  to  run 
down  her  native  tongue."  "Italian,  (Jerman,  even 
French — of  all  languages  the  most  difficult,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  mixed-vowel  sounds — are  wel- 
comed, but  English  is  tabu."  Mr.  Francis  Toye, 
who  tackles  the  problem  in  the  London  Nation, 
points  out  the  source  of  the  real  difficulty,  and 
tells  why  English  songs  are  often  unintelligible: 

"That  there  are  difficulties  in  singing  certain 
English  syllables  on  certain  notes  may  be  ad- 
mitted. English,  unlike  German  and  Italian,  is 
not  predominantly  a  language  of  broad-vowel 
sounds.  It  is  comparatively  awkward,  for  in- 
stance, to  sing  'fix'  or  'her'  or  'sun'  with  a  loud, 
sustained  tone  on  a  high  note.  But  if  composers 
knew  their  business  they  would  not,  save  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  ask  the  singer  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Half  the  imaginary  diffi- 
culties of  singing  English  arise  from  the  incompe- 
tence of  many  composers  in  setting  it  to  music. 
They  seem  neither  to  think  in  terms  of  singing 
nor  to  study  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  language. 
When  fchey  do,  the  'problems'  of  singing  in  En- 
glish vanish  like  the  mist  before  the  sun.  Who 
balks  of  the  difficulties  of  singing  Sullivan,  a  com- 
poser who,  whatever  his  other  defects,  set  English  to  music 
quite  perfectly?  Let  me  take  an  example.  Could  any  two  lines 
be  more  tricky  to  set  well  than  'The  sun  whose  rays  are  all 
ablaze  with  ever-living  glory'?  One  trembles  to  think  of  the 
pitfalls  of  's's'  and  false  accents  into  which  some  composers 
nught  have  fallen;  but  Sullivan,  by  setting  the  words  as  they 
are  spoken,  makes  them  quite  easy  to  sing. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  our  composers  have 
got  into  their  heads  a  musical  line  that  is  quite  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  English  language.     English  is  a  sibilant,  staccato 
language,  with  irregular  accents — in  the  latter  respect  not  unlike 
Russian,  but  in  both  respects  quite  different  from  French,  (Jerman, 
and  Italian.     Not  by  any  means  dogmatically,  but  tentatively, 
1   suggest,  further,  that  certain  ideas  have  by  association  be- 
come linked  with  certain  species  of  musical  expression  by  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Italian  composers,  and  that  English  composers. 
I  \  adopting  these  ready-made,  are  led   unconsciously  to  neglect 
lie  distinctive  claims  of  their  own  language.     For  instance,  take 
the  dramatic  expression  of  love.     Ich  liebe  dich,  ./<■  t'aime,  or 
In  tamo  suggest,  directly  a  raising  of  the  voice  on  the  second, 
or,  in  the  Italian,  on  the  third,  syllable.     /  love  you,  so  it  seems 
[to  mo,  does  not.      It  demands  an  accent  of  intensity  rather  than 
altitude  on   the  important  word,   the  previous  consonant  not 
being  explosive,  as  in  the  Latin  languages,  and  the  vowel  sound 
not  being  shrill,  as  in  the  Teutonic.     True,  there  is  a  conven- 
tion in  music  that  the  accent  of  the  sung  word  is  best  exprest 
hy  raising  the  note,  but  we  of  to-day  are  more  careful  of  the 
lufferent  varieties  of  accentuation.     There  are  the  accents  of 
intensity,  of  pause,  and  Of  length,  as  well  as  of  height.     Yet    1 
feel  sure  that  if  ten  English  composers  were  to  set  this  phrase 
[dramatically    to   music,   nine  of   them,   unconsciously   imitating 
their  foreign  colleagues  in  a  similar  position,  would  halt    the 
second  syllable  on  a  high  note.     I  would   not  for  a   moment 
suggest  that  it  is  never  permissible  so  to  do,  but  I  would  say 
that  it  is  not  obviously  natural  to  the  language,  and  that  such 
procedure  invites  the  too-ready  singer  to  pronounce  the  word 
is'loeff.'" 


The  singer  in  English,  Mr.  Toye  maintains,  handicaps  himself 

chiefly  by  the  faulty  pronunciation  of  his  own  language.     For — 

"Not  only  does  proper  pronunciation  actually  help  the  singer's 

voice  to  some  extent,  but  it  adds  to  the  singer  a  national  quality 
that  is  both  attractive  and  distinctive.  The  various  singer^' 
'fakes'  to  produce  good  tone  result,  as  a  rule,  in  producing 
nothing  but  monotony.  In  the  end,  words  fashion  timbre  far 
more  than  instructions  to  direct  the  voice  againsl  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  or  the  back  of  the  nose. 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  undoubtedly  a  reaction  against 
leaching  pupils  to  sing  Italian,  and  one  may.  perhaps,  doubt 
whether  Italian  methods  and  traditions  have  not  marred  more 
English  voices  than  they  ever  made.  But  1  can  not  Bee  how 
teaching  people  to  sing  Italian  properly  should  fail  to  benefit 
them;    it   brings  the  voice  'forward' — an   imperative  necessity 
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for  most  English  singers — and  tends  to  give  nasal  resonance. 
This  advantage,  however,  only  ensues  when  Italian  is  sung 
with  a  due  regard  for  vowels  and  consonants.  •Singing-master's 
Italian,'  a  language  wherein  the  consonants  are  merely  regarded 
as  a  nuisance  and  the  vowels  sounded  as  indistinctly  and 
cavernously  as  possible,  is  worse  than  useless." 


A  LATE  BARBIZONLAN— The  Barbizon  school  of  painters 
has  had  so  many  successors  that  ii  seems  hard  to  believe  one 
of  its  original  members  has  been  living  up  to  now.  Henri 
Earpignies,  famous  as  a  painter  of  trees,  has  just  died  in  France, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.      Tin    Outlook  speaks  of  him: 

"The  group  of  painters  who  lived  in  the  little  village  of 
Barbizon,  near  I'aris.  and  who  gave  birth  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Barbizon  school  of  painting,  were  rebels  against  the 
sentimental,  subjective  theories  which  then  dominated  French 
art.  They  abandoned  studio  compositions,  garland-  of  roses, 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  Corydon  and  Phyllis  type, 
and  went  directly  to  nature  for  their  inspiration.  Rousseau 
found  his  in  trees;  Corol  his  in  gentle  landscapes  suffused  with 
light;  Frangois  Millet  found  his  in  the  work  and  family  life 
of  the  French  peasant.  The  sufferings  and  privations  which 
this  group  of  disciples  of  a  new  art  endured  are  most  inter- 
estingly exemplified  in  the  life  of  Millet,  who  had  for  mosl 
his  career  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  soul  and  body 
together 

"Earpignies  was  the  last  survivor  of  this  great  band  of  artists, 
but  it  is  comparatively  recently  that  his  pictures  have  come  to 
be  appreciated  at  their  full  value  in  this  country,  for  his  name 
and  work  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  greater  fame  of  his 
Barbizon  colleagues.  Earpignies  has  been  especially  admired 
by  artists  and  connoisseurs  for  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his  water- 
colors.  The  announcement  of  his  death  recalls  once  more  the 
incalculable  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  modern  French  art." 


AN  IRISH   CHRIST 


THE  GERMANS  AND  THE  FRENCH,  through  Strauss 
and  Renan,  have  had  their  hand  in  picturing  the  Christ, 
not  so  much  the  figure  of  the  Gospels  as  of  Germany 
and  France.  Now  it  becomes  the  turn  of  Ireland,  and  the  book 
which  George  Moore  has  just  issued  is  said  by  the  critics  to  be 
"all  Irish  to  the  core."  This  is  the  view 
of  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  James  Huneker 
elsewhere  and  by  a  critic  in  the  New  York 
Times,  who  points  out  the  distinctive  Irish 
quality  of  the  style  in  that  "it  is  based 
upon  the  talk  of  a  people  whose  minds  are 
continually  touching  upon  the  market- 
place, the  circle  of  the  peat-fire,  the  empti- 
ness of  the  hillsides."  Mr.  Moore's  novel 
is  called  "The  Brook  Kerith,"  and  is 
based  on  the  traditions  of  the  Essenes 
that  Christ  did  not  die  upon  the  cross, 
but  was  revived,  lived  for  many  years 
thereafter,  and  was  visited  by  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  from  whose  conversations  held 
with  the  aging  enthusiast  now  turned 
shepherd,  we  are  shown  that  the  real 
founder  of  Christianity  is  not  Jesus  but 
Paul.  Mr.  Huneker,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  believes  this  "a  book  that 
will  offend  the  faithful  and  one  that  will 
not  convince  the  orthodox."  Mr.  Moore 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  pagan  by 
lemperament,  but  Mr.  Huneker  sees  his 
soul  revealed  here  as  "the  soul  of  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,"  and  he  declares  that 
Moore  ' '  can  no  more  escape  the  fascinat- 
ing ideas  of  faith  and  salvation  than  did 
Huysmans."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
book  is  foreseen  as  "a  formidable  rock 
of  offense,"  one  of  which  "it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  on  the  Index  before  it 
was  written."  Mr.  Huneker  surveys 
some  of  its  predecessors  dealing  with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ: 

"Ernest  Renan's  life,  written  in  his  silky  and  sophisticated 
style,  is  no  more  admired  by  Christians  that  the  rather  harsh, 
crude  study  by  Strauss.  After  these  the  deluge,  ending  with 
the  bitter  parody  by  the  late  Remy  de  Gourmont,  '  Une  Nuil  au 
Luxembourg.''  And  there  is  the  brilliant  and  poetic  study  of 
Edgar  Saltus  in  his  'Mary  Magdalen.'  Anatole  France  has 
distilled  into  his  'The  Revolt  of  the  Angels '-some  of  his  acid 
hatred  of  all  religion,  with  blasphemous  and  obscene  notes  not 
missing.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  France  also  wrote 
that  little  masterpiece  of  irony,  'The  Procurator  of  Judea,'  in 
which  Pontius  Pilate  is  shown  to  us  in  his  old  age,  rich,  ennuied, 
sick.  He  has  quite  forgotten,  when  asked,  about  the  Jewish 
agitator  who  fancied  himself  the  son  of  God  and  was  given  over 
to  the  Temple  authorities  in  Jerusalem  and  crucified.  Rising 
from  the  tomb  on  the  third  day,  he  became  the  Christ  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  aided  by  the  religious  genius  of  one 
Paul,  formerly  known  as  Saul  the  Tent-maker  of  Tarsus.  Now 
Mr.  Moore  'loes  in  a  larger  mold  and  in  the  grand  manner 
what  Anatole  France  accomplished  in  his  miniature.  The 
ironic  method,  a  tragic  irony,  suffuses  every  page  of  'The  Brook 
Kerith,'  and  the  story  of  the  four  Gospels  is  twisted  into  some- 
thing perverse,  and  for  Christians  something  altogether  shocking. 
It  will  be  called  'blasphemous,'  but  we  must  remember  that  our 
national  Constitution  makes  no  allowance  for  so-called  'blas- 
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Who  ranks  along  with  Strauss  and  Kenan 
in  writing  an  "  imaginative  "  life  of  Christ 
unhampered  by  Gospel  orthodoxy. 


phemers';  that  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Jews  and  Christians,  Mohammedans  and  Mormons  may  be 
criticized,  yet  the  criticism  is  not  inherently  'blasphemous.' 
America  is  no  more  a  Christian  than  a  Jewish  nation  or  a  nation 
of  freethinkers.  It  is  free  to  all  races  and  religions,  and  thus  one 
man's  spiritual  meat  may  be  another's  poison.      Then  'The 

Brook  Kerith,'  even  if  not  pleasing  to  the 
orthodox,  is  not  'blasphemous,'  despite  all 
the  moldy,  obsolete,  Puritanical  blue  laws 
of  various  States  and  cities." 

To  think  other  than  this,  the  writer 
maintains,  is  "itself  a  blasphemy  against 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech."  Having 
declared  so  much,  he  turns  to  sketch 
swiftly  the  part  of  the  book  covering  the 
Gospel  period  of  Christ's  life: 

"The  title  is  applied  to  a  tiny  com- 
munity of  Jewish  mystics,  the  Essenes, 
who  lived  near  this  stream;  perhaps  the 
Scriptural  Kedron.  This  brotherhood  had 
separated  from  the  materialistic  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  not  approving  of  burnt 
sacrifices  or  Temple  worship;  further- 
more, they  practised  celibacy  till  a  schism 
within  their  ranks  drove  the  minority 
away  from  the  parent  body  to  shift  for 
themselves.  A  young  shepherd,  Jesus,  of 
Nazareth,  son  of  Joseph,  a  carpenter  in 
Galilee,  and  of  Miriam,  his  mother — they 
have  other  sons — is  a  member  of  this 
community.  But  too  much  meditation 
on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  meet- 
ing with  a  wandering  prophet,  John  the 
Baptist,  the  precursor  of  the  long-fore- 
told Messiah,  lead  him  astray.  Baptized 
in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  Jesus  becomes  a 
theo maniac — he  believes  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  God,  appointed  by  the  heavenly 
father  to  save  mankind;  especially  his 
fellow  Jews.  Filled  with  a  fanatical  fire, 
he  leads  away  a  dozen  disciples,  poor 
ignorant  fishermen.  He  also  attracts  the 
curiosity  of  Joseph,  the  only  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Arimathea.  Two-thirds  of 
the  novel  are  devoted  to  the  psychology  of 
this  youthful  philosopher,  who,  inducted  into  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greek  sophists,  is,  notwithstanding,  a  fervent  Jew,  a  rigid  up- 
holder of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  dialogs  between 
father  and  son  recall  Erin,  not  Syria.  Joseph  becomes  interested 
in  Jesus,  follows  him  about,  and  the  fatal  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion he  beseeches  his  friend  Pilate  to  let  him  have  the  body  ot 
his  Lord  for  a  worthy  interment.  Pilate  demurs,  then  accedes. 
Joseph,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  holy  women,  Mary  and  Martha, 
places  the  corpse  of  the  dead  divinity  in  a  sepulcher." 

Jesus,  according  to  the  new  novel,  is  taken  to  the  home  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  where  he  remains  until  fears  of  a  second 
crucifixion  lead  Joseph  to  conduct  him  to  the  land  of  the  Essenes. 
where  he  resumes  his  occupation  of  herding  sheep.  Then  fcb< 
invention  of  the  novelist  steps  in: 

"Feeble  in  mind  and  body,  he  gradually  wins  back  healtl 
and  spiritual  peace.  He  regrets  his  former  arrogance  aw 
blasphemy  and  ascribes  the  aberration  to  the  insidious  tempting; 
of  the  demon.  It  seems  that  in  those  troubled  days  the  citie 
and  countryside  were  infested  by  madmen  messiahs,  redeemers 
preaching  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  world.  For  a  perio< 
Jesus  called  himself  a  son  of  God  and  threatened  his  fellow  inei 
with  fire  and  the  sword. 

"Till  he  was  five  and  fifty  years  Jesus  lived  with  his  flocks 
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The  idyllic  pictures  are  in  Mr.  Moore's  most  charming  vein; 
ober,  as  befits  the  dignity  of  the  theme.  He  has  fashioned  an 
ndulating  prose,  each  paragraph  a  page  long,  which  flows  with 
ome  of  the  clarity  and  music  of  a  style  once  derided  by  him, 
he  style  coulanl  of  that  master  of  harmonies — Cardinal  Newman. 
le  is  a  great  landscape-painter." 

The  visit  from  Saul  of  Tarsus  intervenes: 

1  "A  refugee  from  Jerusalem,  with  Timothy  lost  somewhere  in 
lalilee,  he  invades  the  Essenic  monastery.  Eloquent  pages 
Ulow.  Paul  relates  his  adventures  under  the  banner  of  Jesus 
hrist.  A  disputatious  man,  full  of  the  Lord,  yet  not  making 
I  any  easier  for  his  disciples.     You  catch  a  glimpse  of  Pauline 

hristianity,  differing  from  the  tender  message  of  Jesus 

!  "The  dismay  of  Paul  on  learning  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that 
I?  it  was  who,  crucified,  came  back  to  life  may  be  fancy.  The 
iurdy  Apostle,  who  recalled  the  reproachful  words  of  Jesus 
suing  from  the  blinding  light  on  the  road  to  Damascus:  'Saul, 
iul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?'  naturally  enough  denounced 
',sus  as  a  madman,  but  accepted  his  services  as  a  guide  to 
Bsarea,  where,  in  company  witli  Timothy,  he  hoped  to  embark 
r  Rome,  there  to  spread  the  glad  tidings,  there  to  preach  the 
spel  of  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

"On  the  way  he  cautiously  extracts  from  Jesus,  whose  mem- 

y  of  his  cruel  tormentors  is  halting,  parts  of  his  story.     He 

lieves  him  a  half-crazy  fanatic,  deluded  with  the  notion  that 

is  the  original  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Jesus  gently  expounds 

3  theories,  tho  George  Moore  pulls  the  wires.     A  pantheism 

at  ends  in  Nirvana,  Neant,  Nada,  Nothing!     Despairing  of 

or  forcing  the  world  to  see  the  light,  he  is  becoming  a  Quietist, 

nost  a  Buddhist.     He  might  have  quoted  the  mystic  Joachim 

ara — of  the  Third  Kingdom — who  said  that  the  true  ascetic 

ints  nothing  his  own  save  only  his  harp.     ('Qui  vere  monachus 

nihil    reputal    esse    suum    nisi    cilharam.')     When   a   man's 

■  iss  becomes  too  heavy  a  burden  to  carry  then  let  him  cast 

iway.     Jesus   cast   his  cross  away — his  spiritual  ambition — - 

ieving  that  too  great  love  of  God   leads  to  propagation  of 

i )  belief,  then  to  hatred  and  persecution  of  them  that  won't 

I  iove. 

'The  Jews,  says  Jesus,  are  an  intolerant,  stiff-necked  people; 

I  y  love  God,  yet  they  hate  men.     Horrified  at  all  this,  Paul 

\  is  company  with  tho  Son  of  Man,  secretly  relieved  to  hear 

I  it  he  is  not  going,  as  he  had  contemplated,  to  give  himself 

i   to  Hunan,  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem,  to   denounce   the 

seness  of  the  heretical  sect  named  after  him.     Paul,  without 

diting  the  story,  saw  in  Jesus  a  dangerous  rival.     The  last 

hear  of  the  divine  shepherd  is  a  rumor  that  he  may  join  a 

tag  band  of  East  Indians  and  go  to  the  source  of  all  beliefs, 

Asia,  impure,  mysterious  Asia,  the  mother  of  mystic  cults. 

I  "/,  too,  disappears,  and  on  the  little  coda:    'The  rest  of  his 

sry  is  unknown.'     We  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  'rest  of  his 

>  '   is   very  well   known    in    the   wide  world.     The   book   is 

B  il  her  milestone  along  Mr.  Moore's  road  to  Damascus.     Will 

t  again  reach  the  city  of  light  and  faith?  " 


lr.  St.  John  Adcock   writes  from   London  to   the  Boston      men.' 


inscript  an  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Moore,  who  says 
t  "the  story  of  'The  Brook  Kerith'  is  nearly  two  thousand 
rs  old,  but  its  people  are  as  human  as  the  men  and  women  of 
own  time,"  and  he  declares  that  he  has  tried  to  present  them 
iuch.     Mr.  Adcock  observes: 

In  effect,  Moore  has  revised  and  rewritten  the  most  ini- 
at  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  he  protests  that  ho 
not  see  why  even  the  most  orthodox   Christians  should 


it  all  displeased  with  him.  Nor  can  I,  but  I  think  they  will 
After  all,  one  wants  to  get  at  the  truth;  and  we  shall  never 
ure  we  have  done  that  if  we  keep  certain  of  our  beliefs  wrapt 
otton  wool  and  put  away  forever  above  question  and  inquiry. 
)re's  story,  when  all  is  said,  is  only  a  tale;  he  has  studied 
Gospels  in  the  light  of  his  own  understanding,  lias  made 
mstivo  researches,  has  put  his  heart  into  his  work,  and 
"■  Bstly  believes  that  his  presentation  of  the  character  and 
hings  of  Christ  is  more  than  merely  imaginatively  true, 
lias  been  fascinated  by  his  subject,  and  may  fascinate  you 
1  it  as  he  fascinated  me,  but  you  can  bo  interested  in  his 
its  without  sharing  them,  and  you  need  not  be  unduly 
ked  because  he  disagrees  with  the  Apostle  John.  The 
3,  whatever  they  are,  remain,  and  no  amount  of  writing  can 
"  them;  nothing  else  matters  very  much.  'I'm  not  a  theo- 
in,  but  a  novelist,'  he  says,  'and  my  work  should  be  read 
judged  as  a  novel— as  art,  not  as  history.'  " 
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SWITZERLAND   AS   THE   GOOD 
SAMARITAN 

WHAT  SAVED  SWITZERLAND  from  the  disasters 
of  divided  allegiance,  even  from  the  dissolution  of 
its  federal  bonds'.'  A  writer  in  The  Ploughshare 
(London),  a  Quaker  organ  of  social  reconstruction,  tells  us 
that  it  was  by  heeding  the  call  of  a  poet  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war,  whatever  the  nationality  of  the  sufferer,  that  enabled 
Switzerland  to  save  itself  from  being  split  up  and  divided  on 
racial  lines  when  the  early  days  of  war  were  trying  their  souls. 
German  Switzerland  held  strongly  pro-German  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  war,  believing  that  "the  German  Empire  was 
threatened  by  growing  Slav  ambitions,  that  it  was  being  hope- 
lessly hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  would,  if  this  hemming-in 
process  was  allowed  to  continue,  inevitably  sink  to  the  condition 
of  a  second-rate  Power."  The  French  inhabitants  of  the  French 
cantons  were,  on  their  side,  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  Allies' 
cause,  and  were  indignant  about  the  fate  of  Belgium.  At  this 
juncture  the  poet,  Carl  Spittler,  put  into  voice  the  feelings  of 
many  and  told  how  "Switzerland  might  find  a  way  of  healing  her 
own  divisions  as  well  as  assuaging  the  universal  suffering  of 
Europe."  Mr.  C.  E.  Playne,  the  writer  in  The  Ploughshare,  thus 
deals  with  the  poet : 

"He  is  not  widely  known,  certainly  not  in  this  country,  yet 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  when 
the  names  of  many  who  have  fanned  the  flames  of  hatred  are 
forgotten.  With  the  fervor  and  the  power  of  an  inspired  prophet 
bespoke;  he  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  better  fate — a  finer 
part  which  might  be  chosen.  In  place  of  destroying  their  coun- 
try by  separation,  they  might  unite  more  completely  than  before 
— unite  in  a  splendid  mission  which  the  Republic  could  perform. 
Just  because  Switzerland  consisted  of  three  races  she  could  so 
well  unite  on  the  common  ground  of  assisting  suffering  humanity. 
Because  she  spoke  three  languages  she  could  understand  the 
sufferings,  the  sorrows  of  all  sides.  Because  they  were  a  small 
neutral  State  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercely  raging  contest  they 
were  in  a  position  to  succor  all.  They  could  help  the  wounded, 
seek  the  lost,  minister  to  exiles,  care  for  fugitives,  aid  prisoners. 
no  matter  what  the  nationality  of  the  sufferers  might  be.  In 
the  midst  of  sundering  passions,  of  bitterness,  and  deadly  hatred, 
the  poet  recommended  this  mission  in  a  truly  inspired  way  in 
wonderful  poetic  lines.  He  showed  that  the  true  claims  of 
nationality  may  best  be  fulfilled  by  devotion  to  the  claims  of 
humanity.  If  they  divided  and  joined  in  the  fray,  even  at  the 
dictates  of  righteous  indignation  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other, 
they  would  destroy  their  country.  If  they  united,  joining  them- 
selves together  in  ministrations  to  both  sides  alike,  they  would 
preserve  not  only  their  own  land  but  the  higher  heritage  of  all 


To  this  day,  through  long  evil  months,  the  writer  continues, 
"the  Swiss  have  remained  faithful  to  the  poet's  inspired  thought." 
Each  citizen,  it  is  asserted,  "has  his  or  her  strong  racial  sym- 
pathies with  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  in  the  European 
struggle,  but  they  control  the  expression  of  what  would  mean 
offense  to  others."  Moreover,  "they  work  unremittingly  for 
all  sufferers  alike,  they  give  their  time,  their  strength,  their  sulv 
stance,  their  energy,  withoul  stint  and  without  thoughl  of 
recompense,  to  large-hearted  task-  of  healing  and  assistance." 
Thus: 

"We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  wonderful  reception  given  to 
the  three  hundred  English  invalid  prisoners  on  the  long  journey 
from     Kreii/.lingen    to  Chateau    d'(E\.      '.Im'm    triompl 
"tommies!"'   as  the  description  given  in   the  Journal  d<    Gt 
iMay  31)  is  headed. 

"From  this  description  one  gathers  that  their  reception  at 
Zurich  and  at  Bern  was  just  as  hearty  as  at  Lausanne  and 
Montreu.x;  indeed,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  sighl  of  the  train  as 
it  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  Berne  'proved  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  English  prisoners  had  been  received  in 
German  Switzerland.  The  carriages  literally  overflowed  with 
flowers,  with  Swiss  and  English  flags,  with  fruit,  cigarets,  and 
gifts  of  all    kinds.'     The  crowd  in  the  station  at  Bern  liked 
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the  clean,  fresh  look  of  the  Englishmen.,  it  says,  and  I  hose  who 
spoke  with  them  were  struck,  'as  one  is  struck  when  one  speaks 
with  French,  German,  and  Italian  wounded,  with  the  soberness 
and  moderation  of  their  language.' 

"At  the  foot  of  this  narrative,  just  by  chance,  occurs  a  short 
paragraph  of  Geneva  news,  which  somehow  strikes  a  note  of 
even  deeper  emotion.  It  is  just  an  announcement  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  somehow  it  chances  to  strike  a  note  that  is  eternal. 
II  runs  thus:  ' Seriously  Wounded  French. — A  convoy  of  seriously 
wounded  French  (about  sixty)  will  pass  to-morrow  morning  at 
four  o'clock  through  the  Cornavin  Station.  It  is  not  yet  known 
if  the  train  returning  in  the  evening  from  Lyons  will  bring  back 
mutilated  Germans.' 

"How  this  emphasizes  the  mission  of  the  Swiss,  exalting  it 
with  infinite  pathos!  Those  grievously  wounded  French  to  be 
succored  in  the  morning,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  same  train 
returning  to  be  met  again  with  its  fresh  load  of  terribly  wounded 
Germans  in  sad  need  of  just  the  same  human,  tender  care. 

"May  it  not  be  asked,  when  in  the  future  the  history  of 
the  last  two  years  comes  to  be  written  with  the  insight  of  com- 
pleter vision,  will  not  this  epic  of  Switzerland  count  for  more,  per- 
haps, than  even  the  fierce  struggles  imaging  on  historic  battle-fields? 
Will  it  not  be  recorded  that  in  sacrificing  strong  natural  tenden- 
cies toward  division  and  strife,  and  in  uniting  for  the  sake  of 
their  country  and  in  the  positive  service  of  mankind,  this  little 
nation  saved — not  only  its  own  soul — but  marked  out  a  way 
which  may  lead  later  on  to  the  healing  of  the  nations  generally?" 


WAR-TIME   RELIGION   IN   FRANCE 

FRANCE'S  SPONTANEOUS  REVIVAL  of  religion 
coincident  with  the  outbreak  of  war  is  so  familiar  a 
report  that  there  is  something  startling  in  the  query 
as  to  whether  it  ever  really  happened  or  is  now  going  on.  Yet 
the  question  is  asked  in  The  Nation  (New  York)  by  such  a 
long-time  authority  on  French  life  as  Mr.  Stoddard  Dewey, 
who  says  that  Avhether  a  religious  renascence  is  in  being  or  not, 
the  ('nii>ii  SdcrSe  of  the  nation,  which  dates  from  the  call  to 
arms,  has  been  a  good  reason  for  not  speaking  about  it.  Jesuits 
and  Christian  Brothers  by  the  hundred,  we  are  reminded,  cures 
and  other  priests  by  Hie  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
fight,  are  wounded,  and  killed  "beside  the  lay  school-teach  er 
aml  tlie  Protestanl  minister  and  the  Jew,  with  a  Freemason 
corporal  mayhap  leading  them." 

Before  the  war  the  religious  life  of  the  French  people  was  not 
only  misunderstood  in  foreign  countries  but  commonly  under- 
estimated and  "mixed  up  with  magnifying  legends  of  anti- 
Catholic  political  activity  in  France."  Such  activity  can  not 
cease,  our  informant  states,  but  is  "largely  suspended  by  the 
enduring  explosion  of  war  and  danger  common  to  the  lives  of 
all.''  At  most  t  his  is  "a  very  negative  revival  of  religion."  Any 
positive  revival  resulting  from  the  war,  we  are  told,  must  be 
sought  in  the  armies  of  France,  which  hold  her  able-bodied 
citizens,  or  in  the  civil  population,  where  "women  and  the 
ailing  are  at  work  with  aged  men  and  boys,  all  'revolving 
inly  the  doom'"  of  their  people,  because —  , 

"To  all.  war  keeps  ever  present  the  one  foundation  of  religion 
in  practise.  'Forgel  death,  and  there  would  be- little  or  no 
religion,'  is  the  conclusion  of  the  English  writer  who  thought 
most  resolutely  of  these  things;  but  he  took  pains  to  add  'what 
religion  is  in  its  broadest  definition — it  is  life  cultivated  under 
God,  and  in  the  presence  of  death.'  No  one  can  doubt  the 
presence  of  death  among  the  French  people.  Has  it  perchance 
been  cultivating  life  under  (lod—  or  whatever  other  form  of 
word-  expresses  any  proper  renascence  of  religion?  " 

[f  the  inquiry  is  taken  to  mean  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
religious  organization,  or  increase  of  political  power  in  that 
Church,  or  conversion  of  non-Catholics  to  Catholicism,  it  had 
"besl  b<-  relegated  to  some  later  time  of  peace,"  for  then  we 
shall  have  opportunitj  to  study  the  effects  of  the  war  on  French 
men  and  women.  Even  before  the  war,  however,  it  was  a 
orn-out  Legend  thai  only  the  women  w<-rr  "practi sing  Catho- 


lics,"   while    the    men    reserved    their    religion    for   death-bed 
repentance,  and  the  writer  adds: 

"If  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  manifestation  of  religion 
sentiment — which,  if  ever,  must  be  sincere  now— it  has  to  b< 
reckoned  under  the  head  of  religious  revival.  Only  that  revive 
which  still  lives,  but  in  which  life  was  failing  and  even  was  ru 
longer  perceptible. 

"The  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen,  even  Socialist  work 
men,  have  always  had  their  children  baptized  and  make  id, 
first  communion,  just  as  was  done  for  themselves  by  their  ow? 
parents.  When  they  think  of  God  at  all,  he  is  still  the  Romai 
Catholic  'bon  dieu' — 'good  God.'  For  them  the  Christiai 
religion  is  what  it  has  been  in  the  formularies  of  their  race  to 
fifteen  hundred  years,  'Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman.'  Thi 
is  the  religious  seed  sown  through  all  the  centuries.  Has  wa 
revivified  it? 

"Unless  a  foreigner  has  entered  long  and  closely  into  th 
intimate  life  and  feelings  of  the  French  people,  and,  to  som 
degree,  shares  with  them  their  spiritual  inheritance,  he  will  fin 
it  difficult  to  learn  the  true  answer  to  such  a  question.  We  ca 
not  expect  French  soldiers  at  the  front  to  sign  a  round  robii 
or  French  families  at  the  rear  to  hold  mass-meetings,  to  tell  tt 
world — We  are  religiously  revived.  All  that  can  be  done  is  t 
observe  and  gather,  with  the  sympathy  which  is  the  first  cond 
tion  of  any  knowledge  of  a  people's  religion,  its  passing  signs  an 
popular  opinion. 

"During  the  first  half-year  of  war,  among  the  soldiers  toi 
so  suddenly  from  peaceful  lives  and  hurried  into  fighting  ai 
killing  and  being  killed,  there  was  much  seeking  of  comfort 
religion.     A  soldier  friend,  not  suspected  of  religion,  told  n 
his  own  observations  in   Reims  Cathedral  before  the  enen 
destroyed  it.     It  was  during  one  of  the  breathless  movemen 
of  French  troops,  after  Charleroi  and  Mons.     All  the  liveloi 
night,  here  and  there  in  the  great  church,  wherever  they  coil 
find  a  place,  by  a  pillar  or  on  the  open  pave,  fifty  soldier-prie^ 
in  their  uniforms  like  the  rest  heard  confessions  of  their  coi 
rades  who  came  kneeling  one  after  the  other  without  hum, 
respect   and   praying  for   the   sacramental   absolution.     A  f< 
days  later,  in  full  battle  of  the  Marne,  five   German  soldi* 
found  in  his  church  the  old  French  cure  of  a  village  where  t 
fight  was  raging,  and  snatched  the  opportunity  to  make  th 
confessions.     It  was  the  death-hour  which  tries  men's  souls. 

'  All  slept  in  the  swaths  when  the  night  was  falling.'  " 

Still,  there  is  a  general  opinion,  we  read  further,  and  < 
exprest  by  well-known  Catholic  writers  of  the  French  pre 
that  "this  first  wave  of  religious  feeling  has  receded  as  v 
became  a  custom  and  a  routine."  This  notion  is  easily  subj< 
to  exaggeration,  the  Nation's  correspondent  thinks,  and  ba 
his  opinion  on  letters  from  the  front  and  Hie  testimony  of  fci 
who  survive.  Religion,  too,  has  "entered  into  the  routine 
all  these  lives  'cultivated  in  the  presence  of  death,'"  and  i 
writer  points  out  that — 

"Not  the  least  element  of  permanence  in  this  revival  f 
religious  habits  comes  from  this  long  living  together,  thron 
hardships  and  dangers,  of  Frenchmen  who  are  priests  ;  1 
Frenchmen  who,  before  the  war,  might  never  have  spoken  uh 
a  priest.  This  applies  particularly  to  workmen  from  citii  - 
and  to  the  priests  themselves.  The  French  priest  is  usu;V 
the  son  of  peasants  or  of  a  middle-class  family  of  towns.  Q 
the  religious  orders  the  higher  social  classes  are  often  ro|  '- 
sented,  and,  of  course,  sometimes  in  the  parish  clergy.  ■'* 
it  has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  the  French  priest  to  d 
common  language  with  the  workmen  of  organized  labor;  d 
the  workmen  have  often  been  made  diffidei.f  or  worse  tow  d 
the  cure  by  polities.  In  the  Army,'  during  the  war,  all  ban  "B 
have  been  broken  down.  All  are  comrades  day  and  D  l( 
together,  speaking  the  same  army  argot,  in  common  struggle  d 
danger,  helping  each  other,  interested  in  each  other's  e, 
living,  fighting,  dying  in  one  mass. 

"This  will  sui-ely  have  an  abiding  religious  effect  when  "' 
is  over.  The  Union  Sacree  of  Frenchmen  in  the  trenches  iM 
not  easily  slump  back  to  the  ante-bellum  politician's  ideal  ]  ;l 
France  divided  religiously  against  herself. 

"The  popular  rebound  of  such  a  state  of  tilings  at  the  I''1 
on  the  non-combatant  population  is  plain.  It  is  idle  to  h>i" 
what  will  happen  after  the  war,  but  if  should  not  be  forgo|?D 
that,  before  the  war,  there  were  many  signs  of  a  Call  K 
revival." 


7*0  much  contemporary  verso  is  written 
J  with  the  special  needs  of  the  magazines 
i  dew  that  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a 
olume  the  entire  contents  of  which  evi- 
(iilly  was  written  solely  for  the  poet's 
wn  pleasure  So  far  as  we  know,  none 
I  i lin  poems  that  make  up  "The  Roof  of 
le  World,  and  Other  Poems"  (Sherman, 
rench  &  Co.)  appeared  in  print  before 
ic  publication  of  this  volume.  Mr. 
arnett  is  not  concerned  with  the  poetical 
market";  he  does  not  care  whether  vers 
brc  or  Vorticism  is  the  fashion  of  the 
oment.  He  writes  to  give  beautiful 
eas  expression,  and  his  book  stands  out 
nong  contemporary  volumes  of  verse  for 
lergy  and  sincerity.  The  reader  can  not 
1 1  in  catch  some  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
fiicfa  the  poet  writes. 

Hire  is  one  of  Mr.  Barnett's  pictorial 
orts.  In  this  poem  he  at  once  describes 
scene  and  suggests  a  mood. 

SUNSET  ON  LAKE  HOWARD 

By  Henry  G.  Barnett 
e  skies  rain  Are  and  mist  among  the  orange- 

llVI'S, 

rich  turn  to  swirling  nebulae  of  bloom; 
len  glowing  orbs  emerge  against  the  leafy  gloom, 
.i'  gipsy  stars  which  yesternight  camped  in  the 
Pleiades. 

i  all  the  constellations  which  swing  around  the 

shoro 
1  i  QOt  witliold  the  sun  at  dusk  of  day; 

like  a  homing  comet  ho  gaily  wings  away 
ile  crowding  convoys  follow  him  and  clean  his 
path  before. 

n  rise  the  spirits  of  the  Indian  braves 
ose  bodies  lie  beneath  the  silent  lake, 
i  their  wigwams  in  the  sun's  red  wake, 
I  Imilil  (heir  camp-fires  o'er  the  ruddy  waves. 

ilr  lithe  forms  mingle  with  the  blazing  logs; 
I'urplo    smoko    blends    with    their    shifting 

shapes; 

3  lire  their  camp  flames  up,  like  flro-escapes, 
I  J'antom  light  and  insubstantial  fogs. 

'  "  resl   the  spirits  of  the  Indian  dead; 
1    sad  waves  stroke  their  foreheads  whoro  they 
Hi 

golden  planets  in  the  trees  descry 
'  lr  calm   reflection  in  the  stars  o'erhead. 


in  is  are  traditionally  supposed  to  dine 
air  and  sup  on  moonlight.  Yet  John 
ts's  descriptions  of  food  aro  more  in- 
itf  than  those  of  any  prose-writer, 
here  is  a  poet  who  sees  the  night  as 
fgreal  feast: 

THE  POET'S  NIGHT 

By  Henry  G.  Barnett 

Upon  the  skj  s  broad  board 

\  relvel  cloth  is  laid; 
Phi  moon  Is  lit.  the  sunshine  poured, 

The  banquet  is  arrayed. 

1  Utrons  and  tigs  are  spread. 
And  mint  on  ebon  plates. 
Clusters  of  grapes,  and  bread 

And  galaxies  of  dates; 

wafers  of  snow,  and  rice. 

Vlld  milk  in  purple  jars. 
Wul  pomegranates  banked  in  ice. 

\nd  crystal-crusted  stars. 

Wearied,  the  pale  dawn  slakes 

Her  hunger  at  the  fe^ist ; 
Ruddy,  she  runs  and  overtakes 

The  day-star  in  the  east 


The  best  poem  in  Mr.  Barnett's  book  is 
a  majestic  and  sonorous  composition 
called  "Michael's  Trumpets."  But  il 
is  too  long  to  be  reprinted  here  entire, 
and  it  woidd  be  unfair  to  represent  it  by  a 
quotation.  Instead,  we  quote  "The  Perry- 
Bells,"  a  poem  which  illustrates  Mr. 
Barnett's  ability  to  combine  syllables 
musically  and  to  reveal  the  latent  splendor 
of  the  commonplace. 

THE  FERRY-BELLS 

By  Henry  G.  Barnett 

The  ferry  slowly  fades  into  the  dark; 

The  waters  pilot  back  the  passengers'  farewells; 
Against  the  wharves  where  human  souls  embark 
Blow  back  the  echoes  of  the  ferry-bells: 
The  ferry-bells,  the  ferry-bells 

That  melt  into  the  mist; 
The  tolling  of  their  tongues  dispels 

The  river's  fogs,  I  wist ; 
The  gloaming  bells,  the  homing  bells 
Of  Death,  the  Melodist. 

The  ferry  slowly  merges  from  the  dark; 

The  nearing  shore-line  sings  with  siren  shells; 
Beyond  the  mists — where  spirits  disembark  — 
Vibrate  the  pagans  of  the  ferry-bells : 
The  ferry-bells,  the  ferry-bells 

That  disengage  the  mist ; 
The  mounted  heralds  which  foretell 

That  life  will  keep  his  tryst; 
The  winging  bells,  the  singing  bells 
Of  Death,  the  Harmonist. 

Always  personal,  always  lyrical,  always 
touched  with  melancholy,  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  gives  his  poems  variety  by 
the  generous  use  of  his  vivid  imagination. 
Here  is  some  of  his  graceful  philosophizing 
on  Autumn's  coming.  The  poem  appeared 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 

THE  ETERNAL  PLAY 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Tliird  act  of  the  eternal  play! 

In  poster-like  emblazonries, 
"Autumn  once  more  begins  to-day" — 

'Tis  written  all  across  tho  trees 

In  yellow  letters  like  Chinese. 

How  many  hundred  centuries 

Hath  run  this  play,  with  ne'er  a  pause! 

That  which  this  living  audience  sees 
Thrilled  all  the  dead  to  wild  applause 
And  yet  the  strange  old  drama  dra>\s. 

Not  all  alike  adjudge  the  play: 

Some  laugh,  some  weep,  and  some  there  be 
Deem  the  old  classic's  had  its  day, 

And  some  scarce  any  of  it  sec. 

Nodding  in  witless  apathy. 

And  others  more  than  all  the  rest 
One  act  out  of  (he  four  prefer — 
Spring,  in  her  wind-flower  draperies  dresl . 

Or  Summer,  with  her  bosom  bare; 
Winter  than  these  some  deem  more  fair 

Some,  mayhap  melancholic,  deem 
Autumn  the  meaning  of  the  play — 

The  smile  that  says,  "  "l'was  all  a  dream'" 
Tin"  sigh  that  says.  "  I  can  bin  sta> 
A  little  while,  and  then  away"; 

The  rustling  robe  of  joy  that  ends. 

The  moon-cold  kiss  upon  the  brow. 
The  fading  sail  of  sea-sped  friends, 

The  love  that  is  another's  now  . 

The  voice  that  mourns,  "  Ah!  where  art  i  hou?" 

For  all  her  purple  and  her  gold, 
Autumn  hath  such  a  tale  to  tell — 


The  tale  that  tells  us  all  is  told: 

Via!  but  she  'ills  it  wondrous  well. 
Weaving  strange  hope  into  her  -pell 

The  hope  that,  when  we  sit  no  more 
At  this  old  play,  and  needs  must  go 

Through  yonder  shrouded  exit  door 
The  mystic  impresario 
Hath  still  for  us  a  stranger  show. 

Here  are  some  stanzas  which  ate  not, 
perhaps,  poetry,  but  they  are  something 
which  lite  realists  an-  always  trying  to  give 
tis,  and  that  is  a  "slice  of  life."  Boys 
actually  do  the  things  described  in  Mr 
Edson's  lines,  and  they  actually  talk  as  In' 
makes  litem  talk.  Few  men  will  lie  able 
to  read  "Smokin'  Corn-Silk"  (which  was 
printed  in  Puck)  without  a  reminiscent 
smile. 

SMOKIN'  CORN-SILK 

By  Charles  L.  Edson 

Us  a  smokin'  corn-silk.     Maw  can't  sec: 
Never  let   'er  smell  yer  breath,  no  sir-ee! 
We  rub  our  hands  with  catnip  down  by  the  well 
And  chew  a  bit  of  sassafras  and  Maw  can't   tell 
Corn-silk  eigarets. 

Good  enough  for  kings! 
Spike  can  inhale  'em,  too — 
And  I  blow  rings. 

What's  Shep  abarkin'  for?     Darn  his  hide 
Make  Shep  shut  his  mouth  and  come  this  side. 
A  dog  always  bawls  you  out;  never  known  to  fail. 
Some  day  we'll  tie  a  can  to  old  Shep's  tail 
Corn-silk  eigarets, 
(Grab  that  pup) 
Beats  real  terbacker — 
Till  ye  git  growed  up! 

Once  Henry  Spareshanks  (Fairbanks'  his  name). 
Tried  these  eigarets.      Hank  wasn't  game. 
Smoke  made  his  eyes  hurt.     Poor  Hank  cried; 
Then  he  got  a  mouthful  and  darn  near  died. 
Hank  was  a  dizzy  boy — 

Head  felt  queer. 
Smoke  plum  kertlummixed  him! 
Gol  darn  near. 


Mrs.  Coates  takes  high  themes  for  her 
poetry.  She  is  not  concerned  so  much 
w  it  li  decorative  phrases  as  w  it  h  noble  ideas, 
and  yet  her  artistry  is  irreproachable. 
These  stately  and  thoughtful  lines  we  find 
in  '/'/«■  BeUman. 

THEY  LIVE  SO   LONG 

By  Florenck  k  i  I      \  1 1 - 

They  live  so  long,  the  Gods! 
They  know 

\\  bat  eons  passed  lx'fnre  a  rose  could  bkw  ; 
what  ages  numberless,  without  a  nam.'. 
Went  out  in  dark i  he  saurian  cam« 

\  crawling  dulness.  from  the  slime  of  Earth; 
What  further  centuries  with  movement  slow 
Wen-  borne  along  on    Time's  unebbing  How 
Before  the  weakling  man-child  came  to  birth: 
\ll  this,  and  more.  the\   know. 
Our  dates — how   brief! 
\\  e  cry: 

Bless  us  to-day!  to-morrow  we  shall  die!'" 
Divided  ever  between  hope  and  fear, 
Warring  with  evil  which  we  deem  grows  strong. 
Our  knowledge  bounded  by  one  little  sphere. 
\\  e  can  not  share  for  hope  of  good  not  nigh, 
The  peace  of  the  unfathomable  sk> 
But  the  Gods  patient  be.  and  know  not  fear, 
Tbey  live  so  long — so  long! 
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Waterman's  Ideal  has  for  two 
generations  been  the  foremost 
tool  of  writing  efficiency  and 
dispatch.  In  the  pockets,  and 
on  the  desks  of  those  who  do 
things,  it  is  an  ever-present 
and  ever-ready  companion  to 
progress. 


In  the  Nation's  Education, 
Waterman's  ld<;il  takes  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of 
quickness,  accuracy,  neatness  and 
character  of  handwriting.  It  saves 
wasteful  pencil  sharpening,  avoids 
bothersome  inkwells,  makes  work 
clean  and  records  permanent. 

Waterman's  Ideal  is  first  and  last 
the  fountain  pen  of  service.  It  is 
the  one  that  has  lifelong  durability 
and  reliability.  The  fountain  pen 
that  has  the  famous  Spoon  Feed  and 
other  exclusive  features  of  merit.  It 
is  the  pen  whicli  gives  that  kind  of 
service  which  has  resulted  in  its 
world  wide  endorsement  and  use. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  GREAT  "MOVIE"  ROBBERY 

T  T  remained  for  Detroit,  the  city  which 
-*-  has  blazed  the  way  for  cheap  motors, 
for  fine  public  playgrounds,  for  a  dozen 
other  things,  to  show  us  how  a  robbery 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  idealest 
conditions.  Not  that  Detroit  had  any- 
thing officially  to  do  with  it — that  would 
have  been  preposterous,  for  it  was  a  sure- 
enough  hold-up,  but.  the  genius  of  a 
Detroit  crook  worked  out  the  method  of  it. 
It  was,  like  all  the  good  and  bad  of  the  age, 
traceable  directly  to  the  movies!  Yes,  you 
are  right,  the  movies!  And,  like  the  big 
scene  in  a  film-drama,  it  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  rehearsed  in  detail  before  being 
enacted,  yet  we  have  the  solemn  assurance 
of  the  New  York  Herald  that  it  was  all 
bona  fide.  The  account,  in  the  shape  of  a 
news-bulletin  from  the  Michigan  city,  reads : 

While  half  a  dozen  husky  firemen  and 
fully  500  other  men  looked  on,  five  un- 
masked men,  armed  with  rifles  and  re- 
volvers, held  up  an  automobile  of  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  here 
this  afternoon  and  took  $37,000  in  cash. 
Then  they  escaped  in  an  automobile. 

The  daring  of  the  automobile  bandits  is 
unequaled  in  the  police  history  of  the 
country  because  of  the  large  number  of 
spectators.  Each  one  who  saw  it  said  he 
thought  a  motion-picture  was  being  staged 
and  the  thought  of  interfering  did  not 
occur  to  them. 

In  fact,  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one 
except  Rudolph  Cooper,  a  Burroughs 
guard,  who  was  shot  through  the  hip  and 
abdomen  by  the  robbers  after  they  had 
looted  the  pay-car  and  were  speeding  to 
the  north  country.  To-night  several  hun- 
dred Detroit  police  are  scouring  the  vicin- 
ity, but  it  is  believed  that  the  robbers 
have  escaped  either  into  the  backwoods  or 
by  motor-boat  on  the  lake. 

It  is  known  all  over  the  city  that  Friday 
is  pay-day  at  the  Burroughs  plant,  where 
thousands  of  men  are  employed.  The 
five  robbers,  ranging  in  age  between 
eighteen  and  sixty,  according  to  the  spec- 
tators, evidently  knew  just  when  the  au- 
tomobile containing  the  money  was  due. 
In  their  automobile  they  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burroughs  Avenue,  between 
Woodward  and  Cass  Avenues,  just  a  few 
minutes  before  the  big  Packard  pay-car 
came  rumbling  along. 

It  was  the  consummate  "nerve"  of  the 
act  which  insured  the  success  of  the  rob- 
bery, the  account  goes  on  to  state.  Never 
was  there  such  a  definite  case  of  faint  heart 
and  fair  lady,  the  lady  in  this  case  being 
the  $37,000  belonging  to  the  adding- 
machine  company.  The  crooks  came  up 
in  a  small  automobile  and  drew  up  at  the 
side  of  the  pay-car.  Then,  just  as  it  used 
to  say  in  the  dime  novel,  the  bandits  lev- 
eled revolvers  at  the  Burroughs  guards 
—thn-c  men  and  a  chauffeur — and  uttered 
just,  two  words: 

"Hands  up!"  they  shouted. 
The  chauffeur  of  tho  pay-car  stopt,  and 
up  went  eight  hands.      Then  one  of  the 


young  robbers  leapt  to  the  Packard  run- 
ning-board and  leaned  over  the  door  to 
the  back  seat.  In  an  instant  he  had  tossed 
five  bags  of  money  to  his  companions.  One 
was  left,  and  it  contained  $13,000. 

Within  a  block  half  a  dozen  firemen 
lounged  in  the  sunshine.  On  all  sides 
were  automobiles,  and  fully  five  hundred 
persons  working  in  the  neighborhood 
watched  the  robbery  with  mild  interest. 

When  the  agile  bandit  had  grabbed  the 
fifth  bag  he  evidently  was  nervous,  and, 
without  waiting  to  get  the  sixth,  he  jumped 
to  the  tonneau  of  the  small  automobile  and 
away  it  dashed.  Cooper,  the  Burroughs 
guard,  was  about  a  block  away  when  the 
robbery  occurred.  He  saw  the  bandit  on 
the  running-board  and  knew  that  the  car 
was  being  robbed. 

He  dashed  up  the  street,  shouting  for 
help,  and  ran  past  the  firemen.  They 
laughed  at  him,  refusing  to  take  part  in 
such  a  lurid  "movie."  It  is  said  that 
Cooper  curst  them  as  he  ran,  and  drew 
his  revolver.  One  fireman,  in  a  spirit  of 
teasing,  clapped  his  hands. 

That  it  was  real  did  not  occur  to  the 
spectators  until  they  saw  Cooper  draw  his 
revolver.  Then  the  driver  of  the  bandit 
car  tried  deliberately  to  run  him  down. 
Cooper  dodged,  but  the  agile  robber  leapt 
to  the  running-board  and  shot  the  guard  in 
the  hip  just  as  the  latter  leapt  to  avoid 
being  run  down.  Then,  without  stopping 
the  automobile,  the  young  bandit  leaned 
far  out  and  struck  Cooper  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

The  entire  neighborhood  was  soon  in  a 
turmoil  of  excitement.  Motor-cycle  police 
gave  chase  on  Cass  Avenue,  but  were  held 
off  by  rifle-fire  at  great  distance.  Then 
the  firemen  realized  that  it  wasn't  a  sce- 
nario that  was  being  framed. 


GERMANY  IN  OUR  MIDST 

IN  the  Old  Dominion  State  they  have 
built  a  little  piece  of  real  Germany  sinet 
the  opening  of  the  war;  a  pocket-size  tow: 
which  exudes  an  atmosphere  of  Kaiser,  anc 
Kullur,  and  Wiener  Schnitzel  and  good,  stur- 
dy Lutheranism,  and  evening  Gebet — every 
thing  one  could  find  in  an  honest,  hard- 
working German  town  of  the  old  country 
Europe,  inaccessible  during  the  conflict,  ha 
come  to  us — at  least  in  part — and  it  seem 
to  be  a  case  of  the  mountain  coming  to  Mo 
hammed,  welcomed  by  a  writer  in  the  Nei 
York  Evening  Sun,  who  tells  us  all  about  it 
He  remarks: 

Ach,  they  have  a  little  German  villag< 
yes,  where  a  homely  humor  and  the  rem 
niscences  of  a  gentle  Kullur  abound  wit 
sunflowers,  marigolds,  and  morning-glor 
vines.  On  a  foreign  shore  they  struc 
their  roots  into  mother  earth  and  thei 
blossomed  a  fine  fruit  of  national  feeling- 
homes — a  village! 

It  is  a  little  German  village  built  fro) 
the  cast-off  odds  and  ends  of  timber,  paling 
glass,  tarpaulin,  bunting,  and  paint  of  tl 
United  States  Navy-Yard  at  Portsmout 
Va. — from  such  scraps,  with  the  aid  of 
genius  faithful  to  scenes  remote  from  tl 
glories  of  war,  faithful  to  the  simpler  sple 
dors  of  the  Kaiser-flower  and  the  mornin 
glory,  the  red  roof,  the  stork,  and  the  win 
mill;  all  of  which  have  somewhere  proper 
and  ungrudgingly  their  place  in  the  sun. 

It  may  be  written  that  when  the  mm 
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of  eight  hundred  men  from  the  German 
ships  Lucks,  Tiger,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm, 
and  Eitel  Friedrich,  were  taken  from  the 
tasks  of  war  they  turned  too  eagerly  across 
the  Atlantic  to  what  was  happening  within 
the  iron  ring  in  Europe;  that  many  in  the 
internment-camp  were  seized  with  a  sick- 
ening Heimweh — approaching  a  madness 
for  home — and  that  a  Kerr  Graf,  an  officer 
of  the  Eitel,  proposed  the  remedy  for  these 
nostalgic  pains.  The  remedy  proposed  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  German  scene.  And 
the  sailors  turned  to  reproduce,  with  the  in- 
genuity that  was  then  setting  their  coun- 
trymen apart  in  the  resourcefulness  of  war, 
the  surroundings  of  home — a  little  Berlin. 
To  build  and  to  decorate  with  they  had 
only  men's  fingers  inspired  with  the  home- 
building  frenzy.  It  may  be  written  that  as 
the  village  grew  the  Heimweh  gave  way 
to  peace,  smiles  as  broad  as  sunflowers,  and 
hearts  as  placid  as  the  untroubled  waters 
of  the  artificial  "lakes"  in  the  village  park. 

Nestling  on  the  beach  of  the  Portsmouth 
Navy-Yard  along  the  Elizabeth  River,  so 
that  the  long  shadows  of  the  Eitel  Friedrich 
and  Prim  Wilhelm  funnels  reach  almost  to 
the  heart  of  the  village  and  the  steps  of  the 
church,  the  internment-camp  is  for  Ameri- 
can shores  a  gayly  deceptive  landscape. 
The  pass  that  lets  you  in  refers  technically 
to  the  "internment-camp."  It  is  no  camp. 
The  American  officers  smile  when  they  pass 
you  in,  with  the  knowing  observation  that 
you're  going  to  take  a  look  at  America's 

great  little  German  village." 
It  might  be  a  holiday,  the  village  is  so 
bright.  An  American  flag  rather  conspicu- 
ously floats  from  a  mast  in  one  of  the 
streets,  and  a  piece  of  German  bunting 
floats  rather  inconspicuously  from  one  of 
the  cottages.  A  few  national  emblems  of 
the  Far  East  float  from  other  poles,  one 
from  the  mast  taken  from  the  French  sail- 
ing-ship Union  before  she  was  destroyed  by 
the  Eitel.  There  are  many  picturesque  de- 
signs floating  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  to  give  the  air  of  internationalism 
und  cheerful  fete-making. 

The  account  observes  that  perhaps  there 
is  more  internationality  of  taste  here  than 
in  the  average  secluded  hamlet  of  the  Fa- 
therland, but  one  must  expect  more  of  men 
who  have  come  from  all  corners  of  the 
world  into  this  camp.  From  China,  with 
the  accents  of  the  oakum-pickers  still  on 
their  lips;  from  Easter  Island,  with  little  bits 
»f  native  jargon,  with  native  superstitions 
>r  native  tastes  in  their  manners  and  speech; 
md  from  Samoa  perhaps,  they  brought  the 
nemories  of  antipodal  leisure  to  mingle  with 
i  lanoverian  industry.    The  writer  exclaims : 

The  war  has  broken  down  many  bound- 
iries.  What  curios,  say,  will  generations 
lence  find  in  the  remotest  German  hamlet? 

Well,  the  band  is  playing  on  Sunday  in 
lie  band-hall.  The  white-garbed  officer  of 
he  Eitel  shades  his  eyes  and  looks  out  over 
he  village  streets  and  familiar  landmarks. 
The  wheel  of  the  windmill  turns.  The 
veather-vane  cock  on  the  church-steeplo 
urns  in  obedience  to  a  fleeting  breeze.  The 
'tork  stands  patiently  on  one  leg  in  his  nest 
•u  the  roof  of  the  Stand  esamt,  the  town- 
jerk's  office.  Some  German  sailors  come 
hooing  chickens  out  of  von  Hindenburg 
ind  Mackensen  streets  across  the  market- 
place toward  the  village  coops.  All  is  well 
'long  the  Elizabeth  River  in  the  German 
•wage,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  U.  S.  A.! 


First  aid  to  the  hungry 

Safe  to  say  that  half  the  dyspepsia  would  be 
banished  from  the  world  —  and  a  large  share  of 
our  other  troubles  along  with  it  —  if  every  dinner 
began  with  a  good  soup. 

When  the  "men  folks"  or  any  of  the  "business" 
part  of  the  family  come  home  fagged  out  with  the 
day's  work,  when  the  young  people  come  romping 
in  from  their  studies  or  their  play — ravenous  and 
impatient,  when  the  homekeepers,  weary  with 
their  own  burdens,  feel  almost  "too  tired  to  eat" 
— the  one  thing  which  brightens  up  the  situation 
like  magic  is  a  delicious  steaming  plate  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

You  can  have  it  ready  in  almost  "no  time"  without  the 
least  trouble  or  fuss. 

It  provides  immediate  nourishment  of  the  most  whole- 
some  and  inviting  kind.  It  dispels  the  fatigue  of  hunger, 
stimulates  the  flow  of  digestive  juices,  tones  and  strengthens 
the  stomach  to  digest  a  hearty  meal. 

Or  you  can  prepare  it  readily  with  noodles,  vermicelli, 
boiled  rice,  and  in  other  hearty  forms  so  that  it  often  takes 
the  place  of  a  heavy  meal  and  is  in  itself  completely  satis- 
fying and  sufficient. 

All  authorities  agree  that  a  good  soup  eaten  every  Jay  does 
a  work.  'n  the  building  up  of  the  human  body  which  no  other  food 
can  accomplish  so  well. 

Make  it  a  point  to  serve  such  a  soup  regularly  on  your 
table,  and  you  will  be  more  than  gratified  by  the  far-reaching 
and  beneficial  results. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


&m*MLS 


OUPS 
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"My  Dish" 

Do  You  Realize  How  Millions  of 
Children  Love  Puffed  Grains? 

In  any  home  that  lacks  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  it  is  not  the  children's 
fault.      These  airy  bubbles,  thin  and  flaky,  are  like  bonbons  to  a  child. 

It  is  not  the  man's  fault  either.  Every  man  living  likes  whole  wheat 
puffed.      And  Puffed  Rice  mixed  with  fruit. 

Somebody  simply  forgets. 

They  Also  Miss  This: 

What  you  miss  when  you  lack  them  is  not  mere  delight.  You  are 
missing  whole  grains  made  wholly  digestible.  And  everyone  needs 
whole-grain  foods. 

Every  bubble  of  Puffed  Grain  gets  an  hour  of  fearful  heat.  Each  is 
then  shot  from  guns.  In  each  there  occur  millions  of  steam  explosions. 
Every  food  cell  is  thus  blasted  so  that  every  atom  feeds. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  invented  fhis  process.  He  did  it  to  bring  you 
the  whole  good  of  whole  grain.  And  when  you  forget  or  neglect  Puffed 
Grains  you  lack  all  this  good  for  a  time. 

In  most  forms  of  grain  food,  however  you  cook  them,  not  half  of  the 
food  cells  are  broken. 


Puffed  Wheat  *y*  1 2c 

Far 
West 


Puffed 


15c 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


,  Every  meal  in  the  week — if  you 
wish  to — you  can  serve  a  new 
form  of  Puffed  Grain  food.  But 
one  of  the  ways  folks  like  best  is 
in  bowls  of  milk  or  cream.  These 
thin,  toasted  kernels,  eight  times 
normal  size,  have  a  fascinating 
flavor. 

Another  way  is  to  salt  them,  or 


douse  with  melted  butter.  That's 
for  between-meal  lunches. 

Mix  them  with  fruits.  Serve  with 
cream  and  sugar.  Use  like  nut- 
meats  to  garnish  ice-cream.  Scatter 
them  in  soups. 

A  package  of  each  of  these  three 
Puffed  Grains  should  be  always  on 
the  shelf. 


JKe  Quaker  0a*s  (onxpaivy 


'  Sole  Makers 


1 138.'!.- 


These  German  settlers  are  not  without 
a  name  for  their  habitation.  It  is  the 
"  Eitel- Wilhelm  Kolonie."  The  institution 
is  not  incorporated.  The  name  was  tin 
last  thing  to  be  chosen.  The  stork,  fch< 
weather-vane,  and  the  windmill  were  amons; 
the  first  things  to  be  erected  because  the\ 
provided  that  longed-/or  illusion  of  home 
Now  the  village  lacks  hardly  any  item  foi 
such  an  illusion,  neither  a  Nuchlglocke  or 
the  door  Of  the  town-clerk's  office  nor  ; 
Burgomeister  and  appropriate  Burgomas- 
ter's residence. 

What  does  the  German  village  lack 
Inside  one  of  the  cottages  along  An 
Kleinen  Kiel,  where  you  will  find  the  win 
dow-eurtains  tucked  and  frilled  with  sailor 
stitches  but  arranged  with  the  metieulou 
neatness  of  a  home-maker,  you  may  get  tb 
answer.  The  villa  host  is  a  red-head- 
sailor  from  a  certain  village  of  1,500  soul 
in  south  Germany.  The  south  Germa 
village  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Eitel-Wi 
helm  Kolonie  and  possesses  a  feature  nc 
boasted  by  the  Kolonie — a  town  pum] 
Your  villa  host  smiles  at  the  query  as  1 
what  the  village  lacks  to  make  it  just  lit 
home  and  keeps  on  smiling  behind  his  n< 
too  fluent  English: 

"Not  all  perfect,  nein.  Much  like  horn 
Much  better  than  the  lonesomeness  befor 
But  something  lacking.  Wo — wo — no- 
where is  die  Mutter?  Where  is  Gretehei 
It  is  a  German  village  without  a  Gretche 
And  there  isn't  any  pump.  I'd  give  tl 
windmill  for  a  pump!     J  a  wohl!" 

Three  things  the  village  has  that  eve: 
well-regulated  Kolonie  must  have — an  ii 
perial  telegraph-office,  by  which  the  Er 
peror  could  communicate  with  the  Alii 
in  Berlin  to  tell  the  Allies  how  to  run  t 
German  Empire  efficiently;  a  Hansel  w 
Gretel:  German  humor.  Among  the  ma 
Strassen  and  Platze  ■  are  Kurfurstendam 
Jungfernstieg,  Eitel  und  Lloydweg,  K 
Horn,  Hindenburg,  Mackensen,  Bisman 
weg,  Standesamt,  Dorfkirche,  Polizeirerr' 
etc.  Take  a  trip  through  the  village  a 
see  why  the  German  sailors  have  recover 
from  the  homesickness  with  which  tb 
were  once  desperately  afflicted. 

Starting  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village  y 
are  told  you  will  find  a  concession  to  I 
American  language.  As  it  is  about  rji 
only  American  you  will  hear  until  you  co 
plete  the  round  of  the  village  it  is  won 
recording  in  full.  It  is  a  warning  to  th<  > 
who  run  wheelbarrows  through  the  nav 
yard  reckless  of  consequences  to  wander': 
barn-yard  animals,  and  it  reads — 

"warning! 

GO    SLOW 

BE    CAREFUL    OF 

CHICKENS,    PIGEONS 

AND    DUCKS." 

Near  by  is  the  "  Siam  "  house,  of  which  ' 
•  read : 

In  front  of  the  Siam  house  are  thelak 
where  tadpoles  frisk,  and  minnows.  r« 
shores  of  the  lakes  are  neatly  built  in  W» 
the  bottoms  of  bottles  of  alternating  dp 
green  and  deep  blue.  "Pabst"  was  -  ' 
blown  in  the  bottles.  Across  t  he  expans  n 
city  park  grass,  dotted  with  tubs  of  poc;: 
are  carefully  worked  gardens  in  theforn" 
circles  and  the  Iron  Cross. 

Pass  down  Am  Kleinen  Kiel— Bui  >- 
meister  Karl  Fink  lives  on  this  street— p 
von   sm   the   town's   wealthiest  and    » ;t 
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mposing  center.  Expense  in  lime  and 
rouble  has  been  lavished  upon  (his  great 
tvenue,  satisfying  even  the  expectations 
A ■liidi  the  iiiune  of  Kuriurstendamm  might 
irouse.  Along  Am  Kleinen  Kiel  are  the 
render  villas  with  sunHowerand  hollyhock 
rardens,  white  curtains,  carvings  along  the 
ind  on  the  fence-posts.  Time  was 
lot  an  object  with  the  builders  of  these 
lomes.  The  Kraftheil  is  near  one  corner, 
lacking  up  against  a  fiery  bit  of  humor, 
i  might  be  a  beer  garden.  It  might  be  a 
ittle  hell.  It  is  labeled  Zum  kuhlen  Heiz- 
,iirm.  Between  these  institutions  is  the 
1  ii  <ii  the  "Dorf-Schultze,"  and  on  either 
ide  of  Mr.  Fink's  house  are  villas  "Land- 
laus  in  der  Fremde"  (Cottage  in  a  Strange 
jand),  "Junggessellen  Heim"  (Bachelors' 
[all),  Villa  Tsing  Tau,  Villa  Emden,  Villa 
{remen,  and  Villa  Hugel,  after  Rrupp's 
ilace  at  Essen.  Over  Villa  Freizeit  you'll 
ind  this  warning: 

flenieste  liter  in  vollcn  Ziigcn   die  Musestunden, 

Karg  und  Klein 
I  ass  alle  Sorgen  draussen  liegcn  bring  nur  recht 
Humor  herein. 

Around  the  corner  you'll  find  Valhalla! 


FLEEING  FROM  MEXICO 

HO  those  of  us  who  read  in  the  papers 
*■  the  simple  account  that  "all  Americans 
ad  been  warned  to  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
ible  to  the  United  States,"  the  idea  of 
itfht  from  Mexico  seems  a  trifle  hazy. 
Jut  to  those  on  the  spot  it  presented  a 
•ality  more  than  stern.  A  woman  mis- 
ionary  who  had  been  doing  educational 
ork  in  a  school  in  Mexico  City  tells  in  a 
>tter  to  The  Living  Church  a  few  of  the 
xperiences  which  were  hers  at  the  time  of 
10  general  disorder.  Perhaps  the  news- 
aper  accounts  of  the  perils  of  American 
itizens  will  seem  more  real  to  us  when 
0  find  this  woman  saying: 

I  had  lived  so  long  in  such  a  state  of 
arvous  anxiety,  and,  at  times,  of  such 
>al  dread  of  what  might  happen,  that  I 
in  not  realize  yet  that  I  am  out  of,  and 
it  beyond,  the  danger-zone. 

M't<r  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
)  on  with  the  work  of  the  school,  I  re- 
irned  to  Mexico  City  early  in  June  with 
'  definite  plans  and  greatly  disturbed  as 
•  my  future  work.  I  went  back  to  the 
Moment-house  to  await    developments. 

was  not  long  before  political  conditions 
«a  n  to  cause  fresh  alarms.  The  situation 
wame  acute  again  for  the  forty-eleventh 
me.  Again  war  with  the  United  States 
®med  inevitable.  The  Mexicans  were 
cpeoting  it  and  had  begun  to  make  ready 
■  feast  "the  invaders,"  many  of  whom 
ere  already  over  the  border.    We  were  not 

pt  informed  as  to  what  was  really  going 
'  m  Washington  or  near  the  border.  A 
ibadized  press  published  everything  but 
ie  truth  and  sought  by  the  most  inflam- 
Latory,  blood-chilling  notices  and  editorials 
'  stir  up  the  Mexicans  and  to  excite  an 
itbreak  against  the  hated  Yankees,  even 
M>se  in  their  midst.  Wild  rumors  flew 
r  Juliets.  Men,  women,  and  children 
">"M  in  hysterical  manifestaciones,  march- 
's through  the  principal  streets  from  time 
'tune,  yelling  "Death  to  the  Yankees," 
uu  to  the  border,"  "On  to  wrest  from 


Your  home  is  filled  with 

Sherwin-Williams  Finishes 

Do  you  know  why? 

You  cannot  know  whether  the  paint  you  buy 
is  good  or  bad  until  after  you  have  bought  it 
and  paid  to  have  it  put  on  your  house.  Why 
not  let  the  big  paint  buyers  help  you  out  ? 

Hundreds  of  big  manufacturers  have  proved 
that  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  the 
knowledge  and  the  facilities  to  produce  a  paint 
that  exactly  meets  every  condition. 

Therefore  when  you  buy 

SWF 

(Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Prepared) 

you  can  know  that  its  quality  has  been  proved 
— that  the  most  exacting  analyses,  tests  and 
comparisons  have  been  made.  You  are  sure 
of  quality  and  the  durability,  covering-power 
and  fast  colors  that  such  quality  guarantees. 
There  are  30,000  dealers  selling  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes.  If  there  is 
none  conveniently  near  you,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "The  A  B  C  of 
Home  Painting,"  the  most  helpful  and 
practical  book  on  painting  ever  written. 


SHerwio- Willi*mi    r  muhti 
for   PrVji-oyrapht 


Sherwm-WiIUanw    Fiimhc* 
for  Shoe  Buttons 


ShTwin-  William*    Finn 
for  Bottle  Cap* 


; — r 

Sltcrwm  William*    Fim»he» 
for  Kitchen  CahuieU 


Sherwtn-Witluun*   Fio 
far  Screen* 


SherwinWilliami    Fimal 
for  Playing  Card* 


Sherwin-WiUianu    Fnn»he* 
for  Store* 


Sherww-W.IUm.    F. 
for 


SWwin-W.lUm*    F.mahw 

tm  DolU 


> 
< 


'or    B.IU 


Sherwin-Williams 


Paints  &-  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  651   Canal  Road,  N.  W. ,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Showrooms — New  York,  I  16  West  32d  Street;   Chicago.  People's  Gas  Building; 
San  Francisco,  523  Market  Street. 
Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  cities.     Best  dealers  everywhere 
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You'll  get  the  individual  expression  of  your  own  ideas 
about  a  Suit  and  Overcoat — the  right  combination  of 
comfort,  style  and  service — with  all  the  advantages  of 
high-grade  tailorship  and  exclusive  woolens  if  you'll  have 
our  dealer  in  your  city  send  us  vour  measure — Today. 


You  can  duplicate  a  yuitprice  any  place 
but  a  P P I C  E  -/"UJT  only  one  place 


Price 
Building 


Chicago 
U.S.A. 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of  GOOD  made -to -order  clothes 


I^you  duu'i  I:no>/  ♦/ho  our  dxulzr  Ut   wrkx  uo  for  hh  nam?  ulid  iiduY: 
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the  Gringo  robbers  the  territory  they  stole 
from  Mexico!" 

A  companion  and  I  stumbled  right  into 
a  demonstration  being  held  in  front  of  the 
national  palace.  Looking  above  the  crowd 
we  saw  a  group  of  first  chiefs,  Carranza, 
Obregon,  and  others,  who  stood  at  atten- 
tion to  an  orator  below  who  was  offering 
his  last  drop  of  blood  and  the  last  drops 
of  the  crowd  on  the  altar  of  their  beloved 
country  to  form  a  liver  of  blood  in  which 
to  drown  out  the  hated  foe.  We  did 
not  tarry  to  hear  what  the  first  chiefs  had 
to  say  about  us,  but  we  read  their  speeches 
In  the  morning  papers.  Many  Americans 
grew  panicky  and  stood  not  on  the  order 
of  their  going.  Some  in  their  excitement 
boarded  cattle-trains  and  made  their  way 
slowly  and  most  uncomfortably  to  Vera 
Cruz.  1  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
grow  panicky,  and  declared  I  would  not 
be  driven  out  again  without  my  baggage. 
Indeed,  I  felt  far  more  safe  in  Mexico  City 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  it  there 
a  while  longer. 

There  were  many  missionaries  in  the 
city,  also  loath  to  leave  and  determined 
to  stand  at  their  posts  as  long  as  possible. 
All  kinds  of  excitements  lived  and  died, 
and  still  we  waited.  One  day  it  was  re- 
ported that  intervention  had  been  formally 
declared  and  that  Vice-Consul  Canada,  of 
Vera  Cruz,  had  been  murdered.  We  began 
to  shiver  again,  but  still  we  waited.  Every 
one  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some  one  to 
decide  what  every  one  should  do.  By  this 
time  I  had  declared  I  would  be  willing  to 
start  with  any  other  missionaries  on  a  regu- 
lar passenger-train  to  Vera  Cruz.  On  the 
morning  of  June  27  I  was  notified  that  a 
party  of  Methodist  workers  would  be  leav- 
ing the  next  morning.  I  came  quickly  to 
a  decision  and  made  ready  to  go.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  make  hurried  preparations, 
:ind  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  June 
28,  eight  forlorn  maiden  missionaries 
boarded  an  overcrowded  train  and  bade  a 
tearful  adios  to  Mexico. 

The  day's  trip  to  the  coast  was  without 
incident,  tho  we  were  on  a  nervous  lookout 
for  something  to  happen.  Only  the  day 
before  the  train  had  been  fired  upon  and 
three  people  killed.  But  we  were  spared 
any  such  harrowing  experiences.  We  ar- 
rived in  Vera  Cruz  late  in  the  evening  and 
hoped  to  be  put  on  the  transport  the 
following  day,  but  it  was  not  there  and 
did  not  arrive  until  the  30th.  The  five 
hundred  refugees  who  had  preceded  us  had 
been  put  on  the  bat  le-ship  Nebraska,  and 
they  were  being  held  to  be  transferred  to 
the  transport.  We  spent  a  hot,  anxious  time 
of  it  in  Vera  Cruz.  The  natives  of  the  place 
let  us  know  they  resented  our  being  there 
and  there  was  some  attempt  at  a  demon- 
stration before  our  party  left  the  station. 
Cargadores  (porters)  refused  to  handle  our 
baggage  and  the  cabmen  were  not  allowed 
to  drive  us  to  the  hotel.  As  we  left  the 
elation,  lugging  our  own  suitcases  and 
hags,  quite  a  number  of  men  and  boys 
lined  up  near  the  gates  and  called  us  all 
kinds  of  names,  not  pretty  even  in  Spanish. 
We  were  somewhat  shaky  by  the  time 
we  were  safely  lodged  in  a  hotel  run  by 
foreigners,  not  Americans. 

By  Saturday  morning  all  the  Americans 
waiting  either  on  the  Nebraska  or  in  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz  had  been  put  aboard 
the  transport,  The  Stunner,  but  we  had 
to  wait  a  day  longer  for  the  gunboat 
Wheeling,  hearing  from  other  Mexican 
ports  more  refugees  who  were  to  join  us 
and  share  our  pleasures  and  discomforts — 


mostly  discomforts.  On  Sunday  morning 
we  put  to  sea,  an  already  worn  and  motley 
collection  of  human  beings,  all  suffering 
more  or  less  from  M ' exicanilis,  caused  by, 
or  aggravated  by,  too  frequent  doses  of 
watchful-waiting  and  do-nothing  policy. 
Even  the  twenty-five  missionaries  aboard 
showed  symptoms  of  a  grouch  "agin  the 
Government,"  and  as  we  gazed  upon  t In- 
shore of  the  country  we  had  learned  to 
love,  more  than  one  person  must  have 
groaned,  and  thought  at  least:  "Why 
were  we  made  leave  tho  land  of  our  adop- 
tion and  the  people  who  have  learned  to 
look  to  us  in  their  helplessness  and  need?" 
Nearly  everybody  on  board  was  leaving 
some  interests  or  something  more  precious 
behind,  and  either  wept  or  grumbled  as 
they  left.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  hear 
one  old  lady  remark  that  she  "had  not  been 
run  out,'1  but  she  "thought  it  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  get  back  to  Texas  to  visit  her 
people."  Some  people  surely  know  how  to 
make  the  best  out  of  the  worst,  don't  they? 
Those  who  got  aboard  first  appropriated 
the  staterooms,  of  course,  so  all  but  a 
fortunate  few  had  to  select  a  bunk  below  or 
a  plank  of  the  deck-floor,  which,  covered 
with  a  rug,  was  far  more  comfortable 
than  a  mattressless  bunk  below.  The  first 
night  out  I  unrested  in  a  steamer-chair  on 
deck,  but  the  next  day  I  sought  other 
sleeping-quarters,  and  found  an  upper  bunk 
in  the  hospital,  which  was  already  filled 
up  with  tired  mothers  and  their  restless, 
fretful  children.  By  bedtime  the  second 
night  the  deck  had  been  converted  into 
a  sleeping- porch,  and  every  plank  on  the 
floor  and  every  steamer-chair  had  been 
reserved,  for  the  heat  below  was  almost 
unbearable. 

The  man  who  suffered  the  most  seems, 
from  the  account,  to  have  been  the  captain, 
for  it  requires  more  than  mere  resolution 
to  keep  six  hundred  people  who  do  not 
find  refugeeing  a  novelty  from  being  a  tor- 
ture to  each  other  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
Six  hundred  sets  of  nerves  on  edge,  notes 
the  writer,  make  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness cease  to  be  virtues.  Everybody  in- 
stinctively sought  out  the  captain  to  tell 
troubles  to;  and  the  harassed  official  must 
have  envied  the  dispatcher  at  a  metro- 
politan railway  terminal,  who  has  only  to 
hear  half  a  million  complaints  and  answer 
a  million  thoughtless  questions  per  diem. 
We  learn  in  addition: 

A  mighty  grumble  went  out  when  it 
was  made  known  that  we  were  to  be 
landed  at  Tampa  instead  of  Galveston  or 
New  Orleans.  A  protest  was  drawn  up, 
signed  by  nearly  every  one  and  wired  to 
Washington,  but  the  captain  smiled  and 
the  ship  sailed  on  for  Tampa. 

Everything  happened  or  nearly  hap- 
pened on  this  unforgettable  voyage.  A 
lighted  oigaret  carelessly  thrown  into  a 
wind-chute  nearly  caused  a  conflagration 
and  a  thrilling  adventure.  The  third  day 
out  the  barometer  dropt.  The  captain 
sawr  more  trouble  .ahead,  and  soon  realized 
that  his  ship  was  up  against  a  hurricane. 
so  he  turned  the  vessel's  nose  and  "heat 
it."  For  twenty-four  hours  we  ran  a  race 
with  the  storm,  and  the  choppy  sea  had  a 
most  quieting  effect  on  the  grumblers. 
Everybody  was  too  ill  to  find  fault  with 
the  elements  or  to  blame  the  Government 
for    the    storm.     The    "bread-line"    was 


Including 
the  Emergency 

THE  emergency  in 
which  a  safety  tread 
on  a  tire  is  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  is  not  the 
rule — it's  the  exception. 
Steep  hills  with  railroad 
crossings  at  the  foot  aren't 
any  commoner  than  un- 
suspected holes  in  the 
pavement. 

Consider  only  the  rou- 
tine —  the  everyday  de- 
mands on  your  tires. 

BKMI/lft 

mumiYmi 

prove  themselves  worthy 
under  the  stress  of  daily 
ponditions— including  the 
emergency  because  their 
wearability  makes  them 
consistently  give  greater 
mileage  than  their  guar- 
antee demands.  Long 
wear — and  speed — that's 
the  Batavia. 

Is  your  car  tired 


BftTdl/lft      -or  are  you, 
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THE   BATAVIA   RUBBER   CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New   York 
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The  Device 


of  Efficiency 


Identification  ! 

TT  is  common  sense  that  ignition  designed 

to  take  full  advantage  of  its  possibilities 

is  better  than  systems  of  incomplete  design. 

Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition  is  the  one 
which  can  and  does  work  to  its  full  possi- 
bilities. Its  automatic  switch  makes  such 
design  possible. 

And,  because  the  Connecticut  Automatic 
Switch  is  the  key  to  unqualifed  ignition 
efficiency,  we  have  put  the  device  shown 
here  on  the  ignition  control  button  of  this 
switch,  to  mark  the  cars  that  are  complete 
in  this  essential. 

Connecticut  FtflgfSE  Company 

Meriden  Conn. 


DEVOE  saves  in  three  ways — fewer 
gallons    required,   fewer   gallons    to   spread 
(painter's  time)  and  longer  wear.     By  the  time 
Mr.  Elkins  needs  to  paint  again  DEVOE  probably 
will  have  saved  him  $60,  instead  of  $30. 


DEVOE 

The    oldest     manufacturing     tomern    In.  thi     Vnittd     Slant 
founded     In     New     York     1754. 


F. W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  R A YNOLDS  CO.  DEVOE  &  R A YNOLDS  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


Vernosite 

The  Long-Life  Spat  Varnish. 
Will  not  blister  or  turn  white. 
Dries  dust-free  in  10  hours. 
Best  varnish  for  all  work  ex- 
posed to  weather.  Recom- 
mended for  woodwork  on 
yachts,  front  doors,  bathrooms 
and  stables. 

I  Send  for  Color  Cards  ■ 

I  and  other  suggestions  that  J 
will    help    you     beautify 
our  home.     Write  your 
ame  and  address  In  the  I 


■largin 
i-day. 


beautify  I 

rite  your  ' 

is  In  the  I 

— il   to    us  ■ 


and    mail    to    us 


greatly  thinned  for  two  days  and  the  over- 
worked chief  steward  and  his  waiters  were 
given  a  chance  to  find  their  heads  once 
more. 

The  storm  over,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  crept  from  their  bunks  and  planks, 
wan,  limp,  and  chastened.  There  were 
no  kickers  in  evidence  now.  The  sea  was 
calm,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  Tampa  not 
far  away.  But,  before  Ave  were  taken  into 
port,  we  had  to  submit  to  inspection  and 
general  fumigation.  After  the  pulse  and 
temperature  of  six  hundred  people  had 
been  taken,  they  were  put  into  boats  and 
sent  to  a  deserted  naval  station  to  spend 
the  day,  while  the  ship  and  seven  hundred 
trunks  and  other  baggage  were  being 
fumigated.  That  was  a  really  delightful 
experience  in  a  beautiful  spot,  which  was 
soon  converted  into  a  miniature  seaside 
resort  for  that  day. 

The  next  day,  July  8,  we  proceeded  to 
Port  Tampa,  and  the  weary,  dilapidated 
refugees  and  exiles  were  released  and 
taken  on  to  Tampa  City.  The  immigra- 
tion officials  and  customs  inspectors  were 
now  the  sufferers.  They  were  put  to  it 
to  handle  that  throng  and  to  care  for  the 
stranded  refugees  who  had  to  be  given 
financial  aid.  All  were  treated  with  great 
consideration  and  courtesy,  and  by  Sunday 
night  the  exodus  from  that  beautiful  little 
city  had  begun.  And  now  we  are  all,  I 
hope,  in  the  haven  where  we  would  be! 


HONORING  SPAIN'S  GRAND  OLD 
DRAMATIST 

IN  1866,  the  young  Spanish  railroad 
engineer  Don  Jose  P]chegaray  became 
a  member  of  the  Madrid  Academy  of 
Sciences;  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  entire  in- 
tellectual Spain,  with  her  King  in  the  lead, 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  academic  anniver- 
sary of  her  grand  old  man,  the  octogena- 
rian scientist  and  dramatist,  by  presenting 
him  with  a  wonderful  golden  medal,  iden- 
tical with  that  received  by  him,  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
opened  themselves  before  the  budding 
genius. 

Don  Jose  Echegaray  is,  in  spite  of  his 
eighty-four  years,  still  professor  of  mathe- 
matical physics  at  the  University  of  Madrid 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Spanish  Tobacco  Company.  But 
for  us  the  former  Minister  of  Education 
and  Finances  remains  the  creator  of  the 
modern  Spanish  drama,  author  of  eighty 
plays,  a  great  number  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages 
and  presented  on  tho  stages  of  Prance, 
Italy,  England,  and  Germany.  He  won  I  he 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  great  dramatic  work, 
altho  he  would  have  deserved  this  distinc- 
tion for  his  scientific  labors  as  well. 

The  King  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  old  litterateur,  and  Echegaray  him- 
self responded  with  an  acknowledgment. 
Spanish  etiquette  demands  that  nobody 
take  the  floor  after  the  King,  but  Alfonso 
XI  If.  did  the  dramatist  the  special  honor 
of  insisting  upon  renouncing  this  rule 
in    the  present    caso.     Thus    it    was   that 
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Eehegaray  was  permitted  to  speak  after 
the  King. 

We  read  further  that  this  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  King's  speech: 

"<  lentlemen: 

"Your  honor  in  your  president,  the  great 
genius  who  dominated  our  country  for 
over  bait'  a  century,  (luring  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  epochs  not  only  for  our  own 
dear  fatherland  but  for  all  Europe;  an 
epoch  tilled  with  great  achievements  and 
noble  aspirations  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  the  masses,  audacious  in  its  scientific 
conquests;  an  epoch  which  placed  the 
laws  of  the  nations  on  new  fundaments, 
tilled  the  souls  of  the  thinkers  and  artists 
with  uneasiness  and  restlessness. 

"Don  Jose  Eehegaray  appears  to  us  as  a 
spiritual  monument  belonging  to  another 
epoch,  to  which  we,  the  younger  con- 
temporaries, look  up  with  veneration, 
beginning  his  career  in  the  severe  isolation 
of  the  academic  chair,  continuing  it  as 
eloquent  tribune  of  the  people  in  our 
political  assemblies,  but  finding  his  greatest 
triumphs  on  the  stage  where  all  the  human 
passions  crisscross  one  another,  where  our 
soul  utters  its  pains  and  doubts,  its  despair 
I  and  hopes.  Eehegaray,  whose  name  will 
forever  be  inseparable  from  the  literary 
history  of  our  country,  represents  the 
double  miracle  of  the  power  of  the  will  and 
of  the  dominion  of  the  genius.  He  showed 
the  world  that,  in  spite  of  our  national 
shortcomings,  in  spite  of  our  natural 
leaning  toward  pessimism,  the  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  nation  is  still  full  of  life  and 
passion,  tolerant,  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
devoted  to  deep  thinking,  rising  to  wonder- 
ful heights  in  the  field  of  art. 

"The  King  of  Spain,  coming  to-day  to 
•our  Academy,  knows  that  he  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  entire  nation  by  paying  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
sous  of  our  country  who,  through  the  ex- 
ample of  his  noble  life,  confirms  our  belief 
in  the  great  future  of  our  nation." 

And  Don  Jose  Eehegaray,  rising  and 
paying  the  customary  bows,  responded  in 
the  following  graceful  way: 

"Your  Majesty: 

No,  one  does  not  reply  to  the  speech  of 
a  king.  One  listens  with  deep  respect  and 
gratitude;  one  engraves  the  words  forever 
on  one's  memory;  one  locks  them  in  the 
heart  lor  all  times  to  come. 

"Gentlemen: 

"Great  national  struggles,  civil  wars, 
■tiid  political  revolutions  prest  heavily  upon 
Spanish  science  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  my  first  address 
'"•tore  this  Academy,  I  tried  to  describe 
the  then  melancholic  state  of  the  two 
branches  nearest  to  my  heart— physios  and 
mathematics.  To-day,  what  a,  change! 
Eminent  physicists,  mathematicians,  and 
chemists  adorn  our  academic  chairs  and 
laboratories.  Spain  has  reconquered  at 
least  a  part,  of  the  scientific  glory  which  has 
been  hers  in  the  far-distant  past  of  the 
vrabic  epoch. 

"We  no  longer  consider  science  as  a 
"u'''''  play  of  flu-  imagination  of  the  savant's 
"'"id:  its  discoveries  have  a  great  and  noble 
-"•Mai  purpose,  I  mean,  rendering  possible 
""'  Participation  of  the  disinherited  masses 
1,1  God's  own  wealth. 

Science  has  always  appeared  to  me  as 
;>  superb  cloud  of  gold  and  purple,  widen- 
ing toward  the  Occident  in  a  marvelous 


TlFFANY&Co. 


JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE 

THE  FINEST  MERCHANDISE  AND 
A  SERVICE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  gives  prices 
It  will  be  sent  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue  & 37- Street 
NewYork 


Moderni3eThe  Old  Home 


See  how  effectively  this  man  improved 
the  old  home.  He  modernized  it,  cover- 
ing the  walls  and  roof  with  Red  Cedar 
Shingles— nature's  imperishable  covering. 


ITI3RADE& 


Are  the  best  shingles  in  .ill  trades  made 
by  the  best  mills.  They  build  a  home 
of  architectural  beauty,  treat  dui 
ity  and  of  low   cost   compared  with 
other  building  materials.  Rite-Grad 
Red    Cedar    Shingles    are    ins: 
by  the  Association  Inspection  Hurra.; 
to  guarantee  uniform  size,  thii  . 
grade,  grain  and  selection.  Aiwa]  sask 
for  Rite-Grade  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

and'you  will  get  the  best  in  the  world. 

Free  Plan  Books:    Bungalow 
1  list  incl  ive  Amei  ican  I  tames  Boos , 
Buildings  Rook  sen!  tor  two  cent  • 
tor  each  book  to  defray  mailing.     The 
name  of  your  architect,  contract 
lumber  dealer  will  be  appreciated. 

Shingle  Branch, 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assn., 

1020  White  Building.  Seattle.  Wa.h. 
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(2AEOUAN 

VOCALION 

HE  GREATEST  INSTRVMENT  OF 
THE  PHONOGRAPH  TYPE-TL^Y  IT 
AND  YOV  WILL  VNDERSTAND 


I 


\4 


HOW  short  a  time  since  the  talk' 
ing'machine  was  a  dream  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  men — a  curious  toy  to 
the  world.  And  do  you  remember 
how  interesting  were  those  first  crude 
machines,  those  scientific  marvels  of 
earliest  days  !  But  with  the  rapid  de' 
velopment  to  the  fine  modern  instru 
merits,  how  quickly  we  have  learned 
to  be  critical ! 

Musical  quality  we  now  demand  of 
the  mechanism  which  but  a  few  brief 
years  ago  held  no  artistic  interest  at 
all.  And  that  demand  has  found 
response. 

Today — in  the  final  phase  of  de' 
velopment  of  the  phonograph,  The 
Aeolian  Company,  the  world's  greatest 
music  concern,  has  produced  a  won' 
derful  new  instrument  —  the  Aeolian' 
Vocalion— atrue  musicalinstrument. 

By  it  are  sounded  the  purest  tones 
of  voice  and  instrument — such  tones 
as  you  never  have  heard  from  a  phono' 
graph  before.  You  will  wonder  at  the 
mellow  notes  of  the  woodwinds,  the 
militant  peal  of  the  brasses,  the  clear 
sweetness  of  soprano  and  tenor,  the 


vibrant  richness  of   barytone  and 
basso.  .  .  . 

But  the  revelation  comes  when  you 
find  these  beautiful  tones  answering 
to  your  mood  —  when  you  take  the 
Graduola,  the  exclusive  Vocalion  ex' 
pression  device,  and  by  delicate,  in- 
stinctive  pressure  shade  each  tone  to 
whispering  sweetness,  or  swell  it  to 
vital  brilliance.  When  you  realize 
that  you  are  playing  —  that  you  have 
gained  the  thrilling  pleasure  of  mu- 
sicianship—  then  you  will  understand 
the  revolutionary  significance  of  this 
remarkable  new  instrument  —  the 
Aeolian -Vocalion.  Then  you  will 
begin  to  see  the  greater  destiny  of  the 
phonograph. 


THE  THINGS  TOU  WA°NJ  TO  KTJplV 

The  story  of  the  Vocalion  is  too  big  and  im- 
portant to  be  more  than  suggested  in  the  present 
limited  space  —  yet  it  is  so  vital  to  you  and  your 
home  that  you  should  have  it  in  its  entirety.  All 
the  interesting  facts  about  the  Vocalion  are  told  in 
a  handsome  catalog  'which  'we  'will  gladly  send 
for  the  asking — together  with  information  of  where 
you  may  see  and  hear  this  new  and  most  'won- 
derful phonograph.     Address  Dept.  L  916. 


THE 


AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL   NEWYORK 

Makers  of  the  famous  Pianola — largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  in  the  ivorld. 
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rove 

Dusty  Crumbling 

Cement  Floors 
Chemically  Hardened 

6yA&atex 


Hopeless/ 

The  proof  of  Agatex  is  in  its  successful  use  on 
every  type  of  cement  floor — in  factories,  warehouses, 
offices,  theatres,  schools,  hospitals,  mills  and  the  like. 
The  buildings  shown  here  illustrate  only  a  few  out 
of  many  cases. 

Everywhere,  Agatex  has  transformed  "dusting," 
crumbling  cement  floors  into  hard,  wear-resisting 
floors.  It  has  made  them  dustless,  dean,  sanitary — 
greaseproof,  oilproof— permanently  hard. 

Agatex  produces  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  cement. 
It  is  a  liquid  preparation  easily  applied  with  a  long- 
handled  brush.  It  binds  and  welds  the  loose  particles 
of  sand  and  cement  together,  hardening  the  floor 
through  and  through. 

The  cost  of  Agatex  is  comparatively  small.  Its 
use  does  not  interrupt  business.  Apply  Agatex 
at  night  and  use  the  floor  next  morning  as  usual. 

Illustrated  booklet  giving  full  information  about 
Agatex  sent  on  request.      Write  for  it  today. 

The  Trus-Con  Laboratories 

536  Trus-Con  Bldg.        Detroit,  Michigan 


A^ate 


sparkling  of  light.  The  cloud  rises,  t 
wind  carries  it  over  the  fields,  it  assum 
a  severer,  darker  color,  condensing  to  ra 
and  irrigating  the  soil." 


HITTING  AT  THE  "YANKS" 

*T^HE  sporting  world  is  limitless  in  i 
J-  genuity;  it  will  go  far  out  of  its  way 
find  new  ways  of  bringing  home  a  poii 
about  a  team,  or  adorning  a  tale  of  athlet 
prowess.  Not  the  wily  press-agent,  wil 
his  fine-spun  yarns  of  buttermilk  bath 
ancient  lineage,  or  stolen  jewels;  not  t] 
simple-hearted  fabler  with  elementary  all 
gories  tucked  up  his  sleeve;  not  either 
these  can  -compare  with  the  sport-write 
in  the  subtlety  with  which  he  has  his  litt 
say.  The  reading  public  is  constant 
being  deluded;  it  opens  the  paper  to  a 
article  on  the  output  of  cheese,  for  ii 
stance.  In  its  simple,  wholesome  way, 
thinks  the  story  has  to  do  with  the  daii 
situation,  but  to  its  dismay,  the  old  rea< 
ing  public  finds  that  it  is  really  a  critic; 
discourse  on  the  quality  of  playing  supplit 
by  a  partieidar  player,  or  a  team  that 
certainly  not  particular.  For  instanc 
again,  here  is  a  tale  which  the  hard-workiE 
shop-girl  would  at  first  sight  think  was  a 
intimate  revelation  of  a  married  woman 
soul.  And  then  to  her  horror  and  dii 
appointment,  she  finds — but  read  tl 
story  yourself.  It  is  from  the  New  Yor 
Tribune,  and  is  described  as  "a  story  wit 
gobs  of  sobs."     It  runs: 


My  friends  warned  me  that  John  was 
nut  long  before  I  married  him,  but  I  thin 
that  the  anvil  chorus  only  made  me  th 
more  eager  to  hook  him.  When  my  closet 
girl  friend  told  me  in  the  strictest  confidenc 
that  she  had  seen  John  three  days  in  su< 
cession  at  the  Polo  Grounds  rooting  k 
the  Yanks,  that  settled  it.  I  would  marr 
him  if  it  was  only  to  reform  him.  Lift 
did  I  know  then  that  the  confirmed  Yankt 
fan  could  not  be  cured. 

When  I  first  met  John  there  were  n 
traces  of  his  horrible  habit  of  watchin 
the    Yanks   in   his   rather   finely   chisele 
features.     Outwardly     he     was     perfect! 
normal  and,  I  thought,  rather  attracts 
But  what  does  a  woman  know  of  a  man 
innermost  thoughts?     For  all  I  knew  Joh 
might  have  been  a  rooter  for  the  Athletic 
I  was  but  a  simple  Flatbush  girl.    M 
father  knew  Squire  Ebbets  personally.    1 
fact,  he  used  to  watch  the  squire  play  yea 
ago,  and  he  often  spoke  of  him  affectionat 
ly  as  "Charlie."     I  am  setting  this  down  s 
that  you,  my  dear  reader,  may  know  ho 
much  the  Brooklyn  team  figured  in  rc 
young  fife. 

We  were  married  in  the  spring  ai 
started  for  Niagara  Falls.  On  the  fir 
morning,  at  the  breakfast-table,  I  notin 
that  my  husband  was  restless.  The  N«j 
York  papers  had  come,  and,  after  looking ! 
one  of  the  sporting  pages,  he  began.  I  I' 
cold  all  over,  for  I  realized  that  he  w 
seized  with  that  horrible  craving  to  see  t 
Yanks. 

"Mabel,"  said  John,  suddenly,  "i 
must  leave  here  immediately.  The  Yan 
open  at  tho  Polo  Grounds  to-morrow." 
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Right  there  I  suppose  is  where  I  should 
have  put  my  foot  down,  but  I  liked  John 
and  I  trusted  him.  I  felt  that  somehow 
he  could  gradually  be  weaned  away  from 
the  hum  team  he  was  following.  So  I 
yielded.  Oh,  why  should  it  always  be  the 
woman  who  yields ? 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Yanks 
blew  the  game  just  a;:  I  knew  they  would. 
I  left,  the  Polo  Grounds  angry,  but  I  tried 
i)  conceal  my  wrath.  But,  as  we  got  into 
crowded  "L"  train,  I  said  to  John, 
rather  petulantly,  "Why  do  you  make 
your  wife  go  out  to  see  them  hieks?" 

"They're    one    swell    team,"    said   my 

husband    angrily.     "You    knew    that    I 

I  Yankee  fan  before  I  married  you." 

■  Yes,"  I  sobbed.     "  But  I  did  not  think 

hat  you  would  drag  your  wife  down  with 

wu.     I    never   believed    that   you   would 

mmiliate   me   this  way  before  my   Flat- 

iush  friends." 

A    woman's  place  in  the  bleachers  is 

leside  her  husband,"  said  John  peevishly. 

said  nothing  for  a  moment.     But  I  could 

po1  keep  back  my  indignation. 

"Not  if  he  is  daffy  enough  to  follow  the 

auks,"    1    Hashed.     At   this  John's  face 

urned   livid.     I  realized  then  how  far  a 

ankee  fan's  mania  will  carry  him,  for  I 

hought  for  a  moment  that  he  might  strike 

Tha*t  night  he  would  not  talk  to  me 
all.  In  deep  perplexity  I  sat  at  my 
esk  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Beatrice  Buggs, 
egging  her  to  give  me  some  advice.  A 
■\\  days  later  she  pubbshed  the  letter  in 
huh  1  laid  bare  my  shame  and  my  sorrow, 
ith  the  simple  comment:  "Your  hns- 
ind  is  right.     Your  place  is  with  him." 

Perhaps  an  ordinary  wife  would  have 

jelded,   but,   as   I   said   before,    I   am   a 

tltured     daughter     of     Flatbush.     How 

puld  a  woman  of  my   intellect  fall  for 

bum  team  like  the  Yanks  when  the 
obins  were  going  so  strong?     So  I  took 

drastic   step.     While  John  was  at   the 

do  Grounds  I  stole  over  to  Ebbets  Field 

watch  the  Robins. 

I    had   to   leave   in    the   eighth    inning 

get  his  supper  ready.     He  was  cheer- 

1  thai  night  because  the  Yanks  by  some 

iraole  had  managed  to  win  by  getting 

of  the  breaks  and  because  the  umpire 

re  the  visitors  a  raw  deal.     I  felt  guilty 

•  some  time,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  doing 
yself  justice.  I  simply  could  not  permit 
pelf  to  be  dragged  out  to  watch  those 
|mkees.     It  was  my  pride  that  held  me 

ck. 

And,  as  if  all  that  were  not  anguish 
pugh,   hear   the   unhappy    wife   as   she 

ifesses  the  climax  of  her  woes.  'Tis 
|' •>  the  younger  generation,  as  the  poet 
p,  that  wo  begin  really  to  suffer.     She 

'lains  it  this  way: 

'Vheti  our  little  son  Amos  was  a  year 
1  felt.  that,  somehow  he  might  bring 
i'i  and  me  together  again.  I  took  him 
'  afternoon  to  Ebbets  Field,  but  the 
le  mutt  cried  all  afternoon.  Then 
»egan   to   snspeet   the    worst.      Mv    son 

I  inherited   from   his   father   that    ter- 

II  craving    to    see    the    Yanks.     Mv 
at    tears    Were    verified    when    1    saw 

1,1  ''-irrymg  our  offspring  to  a  Sixth 
;mi('  '  L  one  afternoon. 
M  you  imagine  my  feelings  as  a 
'  ;iI'd  a  mother?  Married  to  a  nut 
•ithe  mother  of  a  nut.  I  can  imagine 
ttiag  more  terrible  to  a  sensitive  woman. 


maturin'  tobacco   always  struck 
me   considerably    like 
paintin'    the    lily    and 


perfumin'  the  rose. 


WHO  can  improve  on  Natures  method? 
No    better    has    been    found,    despite 
claims  to  the  contrary. 

Tobacco  fragrance  doesn't  come  in  bot- 
tles.    Tobacco  goodness  isn't 
something  put  on  or  in,  but 
something  brought  out.  That's 
why  we  rely  on    Nature    to 

make  VELVET  what  it  is. 

Only  after  two  years  "ageing  in 

the  wood"  -  Natures  way—  does 

VELVET  become  the  smoothest 

smoking  tobacco.     And  you  get 

it  that  way. 


10c  Tins,  5c  Metal-lined  Bags 
One     Pound    Class    Humidors 


i^-%rA?8Ss 
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cFlavor  and  Witness 

for  the  Office  Smoke. 

Does  smoking  ever  blunt  your  smok- 
ing edge? 

Change  the  smoke! 

For  me,  I  like  to  smoke  at  work — that's  how  I 
think  best.  First  thing,  I  light  up!  And  whenever  I 
want  to  concentrate — through  the  mornings  and  the 
long,  busy  afternoons — I  smoke  again,  a  ROBERT 
BURNS! 

Why— particularly— ROBERT  BURNS? 


Because,  though  he's  so 
satisfying,  he  is  mild — and 
therefore  best  for  me.  Because 
he  never  fuddles  or  dulls  me, 
as  might  a  heavy  cigar.  And 
because  his  wonderfully  satisfy- 
ing palate  appeal  keeps  me  both 
happy  and  head-clear  every 
minute  of  the  business  day 


*'Fine  taste  without  after- 
kick!"— how  does  ROBERT 
BURNS  attain  it? 

Through  its  blend  and  its 
curing.  ROBERT  BURNS' 
Havana  filler  gives  it  fine  flavor. 
Our  own  special  curing  gives 
that  Havana  rare  mildness. 
The  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper 
helps  that  mildness. 


oHtJUK, 


ILAm^ 


Xa+sJL>  inuu 


JUJjJL  1 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS    himself.      Price    5c. 


Rob't  Burns! 
Cigar  104! 

LITTLE  BOBBIE 


jur 


Sold  by  thousands  of 
dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  particularly  by 
those  who  display 
this  sign. 


Little  Bobbie  5* 

SMOKER'S  NOTE — If  you  must  smoke  heavy  cigars,  smoke 
them  only  after  meals.  At  all  other  times  smoke  a  mild 
cigar.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS  and  your  palate  and 
nerves  will  both  thank  you. 


Siraiton    &   Storm,    Manufacturers,    119    West   40th    Street,    New   York  City 


I  can  not  enjoy  the  afternoons  at  Ebbets 
Field  because  I  am  constantly  reminded 
that  my  husband  is  at  the  same  time  out 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  indulging  that  horrible 
vice  of  watching  the  Yanks  and  bringing 
up  our  child  with  the  same  iniquitous 
inclinations. 

I  can  not  help  myself  now.  But  I  can 
warn  other  girls  of  Flat-bush  against 
the  same  fatal  error  that  I  made.  Never 
marry  a  Yankee  fan  to  reform  him.  1 
thought  that  I  could  change  John,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  Once  a  Yankee  nut 
always  a  Yankee  nut.  And  the  life  of  a 
Yankee  nut's  wife  is  beyond  human  en- 
durance. My  friends  sneer  at  me  as  1 
pass.  I  can  almost  hear  them  say:  "Yes, 
she  has  a  husband,  but  he  is  out  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  watching  the  Yanks."  I 
could  not  stand  this  life  at  all  if  I  were 
not  sure  that  the  Robins  would  cop  the 
pennant. 

DISILLUSIONED  BY  "BOHEMIA"? 

JUST  at  this  time  of  year,  New  York  is 
full  of  visitors  from  west  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  among  the  first  things  they 
want  to  see  and  be  led  through  is  Green- 
wich Village,  the  "American  Bohemia," 
the  "New  World  Latin  Quarter."  And  so 
they  scramble  up  on  the  top  of  a  bus  and 
careen  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Washington 
Square.  What  do  they  find  there?  The 
marble  arch,  true;  and  possibly  a  pair  of 
arm-linked  magazine  -  workers  crossing 
lazily  to  the  southwest  or  lolling  on  a 
bench.  Is  this  Bohemia?  Is  this  stock}', 
well-drest  office-worker  the  American  Col- 
line;  and  is  his  friend  Rudolph — the 
creatures  of  Murger? 

It  is  only  one  of  the  disappointments 
which  come  to  the  good  folk  who  find  the 
city  failing  to  live  up  to  the  press-agent. 
The  buildings  are  not  quite  high  enough; 
the  Fifth  Avenue  houses  are  not  quite 
resplendent  enough;  nor  is  the  park  quite 
so  green  as  the  old  public  square  back  ij 
the  home  town.  At  least,  all  this  is  the 
opinion  of  a  contributor  to  the  Springfield 
Union,  in  a  chatty  little  essay  on  the 
promises  and  fulfilments  of  the  old  Village. 
He  believes  that  some  may  find  it  where 
others  fail,  and  he  hits  the  mark  in  his 
first  sentence: 

To  find  Bohemia  one  must  be  Bohemia. 
The  desire  toward  art  must  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  the  desire  for  pleasure  before 
anybody  can  find  Bohemia.  Even  the 
people  who  have  found  Bohemia  some- 
times never  know  it  until  long  afterward. 
Bohemia,  that  entrancing  state  of  the 
soul,  that  is  possible  only  where  youth  and 
aspiration  meet  with  kindling  eyes,  does 
not  exist  for  many  of  the  tourists  who 
come  up  to  Washington  Square  with  curious 
eyes  to  see  for  themselves  the  quaintest 
corner  of  old  New  York.  They  go  to  the 
Dutch  Oven  and  find  an  amateurish 
restaurant  with  menus  written  with  ink 
on  brown  paper;  they  go  to  Polly's  Village 
Inn  and  find  another  back-yard  eating- 
place  devoid  of  the  unique;  in  Bruno  i 
(1  arret,  if  they  attend  one  of  his  Saturday 
afternoon  poetry  readings,  they  find  th< 
commonplace  rubbing  elbows  with  th( 
comic,  and  in  Mazzini's  they  find  a  high 
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raftered  room  with  brick  walls  where  a 
pianola  plays  and  painted  ladies  gulp 
"Luigi's  Special  White"  (sixty  cents  per 
bottle)  and  openly  make  love  to  their 
Semitic  escorts.  That  is  what  some  people 
find,  for  they  are  aliens  searching  crudely 
and  mistakenly  for  Bohemia.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  they  will  not  find  it  there  and 
never  will  find  it  anywhere. 

So  he  takes  an  imaginary  party  into  this 
strange  land,  hoping  fervently  that  all  are 
imbued  with  the  frame  of  mind  necessary 
to  finding  the  real  soul  of  the  place.  The 
journey  begins  where  the  bus-trip  ends, 
in  .Washington  Square,  this  open  spot 
which  has  been  a  potter's  field  in  its 
day,  and  where  the  sentimentalists  love  to 
say  are  buried  a  thousand  shattered  dreams 
even  to-day.  The  author  takes  a  peep  into 
the  ancient  Gallic  Lafayette  Hotel,  the 
home  of  France  in  America: 

In  the  Lafayette,  talk  was  subdued. 
The  rattle  of  the  dominoes  on  the  tables, 
the  clatter  of  a  glass  now  and  then,  and 
an  occasional  laugh  were  the  only  things 
that  disturbed  the  pleasant  quietness  that 
reigned.  Time  took  leave  of  these  people 
and  left  them  to  their  own  devices.  I  was 
frankly  bored  because  I  do  not  care  to 
play  dominoes,  and  neitker  do  cards  appeal 
to  me  particularly.  Much  rather  would  I 
have  gone  out  and  talked  to  the  picturesque 
old  coachman,  a  character  directly  out  of 
Dickens,  than  to  have  stayed  in  this 
atmosphere  of  dolce  far  niente.  This  same 
coachman  had  a  lap-robe  with  a  horse 
figured  upon  it,  whose  brown  and  malignant 
eye  followed  me.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, this  woven  horse  had  but  one  eye. 
I  neglected  to  look  at  the  real  horse  at- 
tached to  the  carriage,  vintage  of  '65,  but 
from  a  rear  view  of  that  antiquated  animal 
I  judged  it  lucky  if  it  had  any  eye. 

But  to  return  to  the  Lafayette.  We 
had  just  walked  over  from  the  Brevoort, 
a  quaint  old  hotel,  whose  winding  stair- 
cases and  pleasant  little  dining-room  were 
like  a  breath  of  air  from  childhood.  Hap- 
hazardly we  entered  the  Lafayette.  It  was 
near  the  square,  and  we  thought  we  might 
meet  some  one  who  could  show  us  Bohemia. 
Yes,  we  still  believed  in  its  existence,  altho 
our  childlike  faith  was  rapidly  ebbing  away. 

We  did  meet  some  one.  He  took  the 
form  of  a  fiery  young  Jew,  who  perplexed 
us  with  dithyrambs  on  Emma  Goldman. 
Now,  all  of  us  had  a  very  great  respect  for 
militant  Emma.  Indeed,  I  am  going  to 
buy  a  copy  of  Mother  Earth  some  day 
and,  what  is  more,  read  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  point.  While  our  hawk-faced  young 
man  was  talking  to  us  with  many  flourishes 
of  long,  lean  arms  that  threatened  any 
roiHute  to  injure  mortally  Clair's  proboscis, 
1  managed  to  get  a  question  in.  I  don't 
know  how  I  did  it,  and  I  rather  fancy  our 
ik'w  friend  was  injured  by  the  interruption, 
but,  in  reply  to  my  timid  question  as  to 
whether  he  knew  any  Bohemians,  he 
solemnly  whacked  himself  on  the  chest. 

"I  am  a  Bohemian,"  he  declared,  "I 
live-  on  one  meal  a  day.  I  live  in  an  attic. 
t  owe  bills  everywhere.  My  passion  is 
to  right  the  social  injustice'  with  which 
this  world  is  afflicted.  I  have  dedicated 
myself  to  carry  the  banner." 

It  didn't  occur  to  me  to  ask  which 
banner,  so  the  young  man  reverted  to  his 
talk  on  Emma  Goldman  and  the  splendid 
letters  she  had  written  from  Kings  Countv 


Where  five  great  organizations 
found  their  presidents 

HUGH  CHALMERS  entered  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  as  office 
boy,  and  was  finally  made  General  Manager.  He  resigned  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  what  is  now  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company. 

CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  Ambitious  to 
become  a  civil  engineer,  he  entered  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  driving 
stakes  at  $1  a  day.  In  less  than  a  year  he  was  made  assistant  to  one  of  the 
superintendents.  Today  he  is  President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  director  in  many  other  iron  and  steel  corporations. 

EARL  PABST  was  an  attorney,  and  later  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company.  Resigned  to  become  President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. 

GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU  was  at  one  time  stenographer  to  President 
Cleveland.  Thru  his  ability  to  size  up  men  and  grasp  business  propositions 
of  all  kinds,  he  became  Secretary  to  President  McKinley  and  President 
Roosevelt.     Now  President  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

HARR*Y  FORD  entered  the  automobile  business  as  Secretary  to  the  Chalmers 
Motor  Car  Company.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  made  Advertising  Man- 
ager. Resigned  the  following  year  to  organize  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  $200,000.  In  two  years  he  has  increased  the  capitalization 
to  $6,000,000. 

Five  Presidents  drawn  from  five  different  40,000  men  in  America  today.  The  Mod- 
kinds  of  business,  qualified  by  five  differ-  ern  Business  Course  and  Service  of  the 
ent  kinds  of  experience.  Specialized  Institute  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
training  in  any  one  branch  of  business  thousands  of  successful  business  men, 
did  not  carry  these  men  up  to  the  Presi-  with  the  mistakes  and  blunders  left  out. 
dencies  of  the  great  organizations  which  ft  ^yes  j^^ge  that  could  other. 
they  now  represent.    They  won  the  high-            *  be  £btained  onl*  b  s  of  bitter 

est   success   in  their  respective  fields  of  .         fat  all 

business   because   they  knew  the  funda-  ^*e 

mental  principles  which  underlie  all  busi-      "Forging  Ahead  In  Business" 

a,.          , .     .         .    -  ,.      - .      .  A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book, 

The   whole   broad   field   of  business  was  tiT-,               AU      , &T      D     •          >•„„„.,  «<■ 

4.U  •         TT7L         4.u  •  >    Forging   Ahead    In   Business,     copy  of 

theirs.     When    their    opportunity    came  .•  u  n  j  <•    „   ...n  „ „ 

.,                                    ,     *'*~    .       *  which  we  will  send  you   free,  will  repav 

they    were    prepared    to    seize   it,   even  ..                 .     T.       ,,  .    .     „,!„«. 

.,    *..  ,       ■           -j  i      .  a-        .  c  ,J  you  many  times  over.    It  will  help  meas- 

tho  it  lay  in  a  widely  different  field.  J           ,    *                               ,    ,,   ,.^„    .»_.»» 

J                    J  ure    what    you   know — what   you   don  t 

It  is  just  this  grasp  of  the  whole  broad       know,   and   what   you   should  know — to 

scope    of    business    that   the   Alexander       make  success  sure.     Simply  send  coupon 

Hamilton    Institute    is    giving    to   over       below  for  your  copy. 

ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    INSTITUTE 

162  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  In  Business" — FREE 

Name 

Business 

Address 

Business 

Position 
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And  Another  Thing 

There   are   no  holes  in  Cat's  Paw 
Heels — 

To   fill   up   with   dirt   and  mud — 

To  be  tracked  all  over  the  house — 

So  are  you  not  taking  a  chance — 

When  you  neglect  to  say — 

Very  determinedly  to  your  dealer — 

"CAT'S   PAWS  for  mine"— 

When  you  buy   rubber   heels. 


*3 


MS  PAW 

CUSHION 

,RUBBER  HEELS 


What's  the  Use 

Of  going  about — ■ 
Your  daily  work — 
Jarring  yourself — ■ 
With  each  step — 
When  with  a  grain — 
Of  pity  for  yourself — 
You  could  be  "Well 
Heeled." 

50C. — black,  tan  or  white. 
I  For  Men,  Women 

-*..  and  Children. 


Have  too  treak  arches?  Thin'you  need  the  Fost.-i  <>, 
Heel,  which  Kivr-n  that  extra  nupport   n 
I    peciall;  valuable  Vj  policemen,  motorti 
floor-walkers  and  all  who  ara  on  theii 

I  irom  bee  1 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO.,  105  Federal  Sl,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  Patentee!  ml  //.,  Foster 

l  rii  turn    Fluo    u  hi*  h    pi !       './., j 
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Jail.     Not  having  read  the  letters,  I  took 
his  word  for  it. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  person  I  met 
who  admitted  he  was  a  Bohemian,  and,  as 
I  look  back  upon  it,  he  was  the  least 
Bohemian.  Which  brings  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  true  Bohemian  either 
doesn't  know  or  care  that  he  belongs  to 
that  species. 

In  the  Park  Tavern,  near  by,  we  learn 
that  he  found  the  real  Bohemian — one  who 
knew  the  place.  The  meeting  happened 
this  way: 

He  was  a  small,  dark  fellow,  drest  in 
quiet  gray,  and  he  stopt  by  the-  table 
where  we  were  busily  gulping  down  light 
beer.  What  struck  us  about  him  was  his 
precise  use  of  the  English  language,  slightly 
exaggerating  his  a's.  For  instance,  he 
would  say  "cawn't"  for  "can't." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  cour- 
teously, "do  you  know  any  one  at  76 
Washington  Square?" 

We  immediately  provided  alibis  and 
assured  him  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
Square,  and,  with  brows  uplif  ted  in  appar- 
ent consternation,  he  exclaimed:  "What! 
Don't  know  the  Square!  May  I  join  you 
in  a  drink?" 

A  little  suspicious  of  him,  we  assented, 
and,  seating  himself,  he  ordered  a  round  of 
drinks  for  the  four  of  us.  Beside  him 
there  was  Clair,  a  student  of  Continental 
drama  and  translator  of  French  plays; 
Lawrence,  a  boyish  poet,  who  eked  out  a 
meager  living  reviewing  books  for  a  few 
newspapers  and  passing  on  manuscripts 
now  and  then  for  a  publisher  or  two,  and 
myself,  poet,  essayist,  what-not.  Con- 
versation waxed  over  our  glasses,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  were  inveigled  into 
a  promise  of  accompanying  our  new  friend 
to  dinner. 

With  a  magniloquent  gesture,  he  ex- 
claimed: "I  will  show  you  the  Square. 
I  know  it  all.  For  two  years  I  lived  at 
the  Judson,  and  the  whole  miserable  show 
is  familiar  to  me." 

Outside  a  sudden  thunder-storm  was 
pouring  down,  and  our  voices  sounded 
strangely  through  the  steady  rushing  of 
the  rain.  It  was  quite  dark  and  the 
Tavern  lights  showed  weirdly.  Half  a 
dozen  people  had  crowded  into  the  place, 
and  the  little  bald-headed  German  bar- 
tender was  scurrying  back  and  forth. 

"Missis,"  he  called,  "have  you  shut 
the  windows?"  And  the  buxom  missis 
assured  him  she  had.  Her  two  little  boys 
were  engaged  in  eating  up  the  free  lunch, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  bleary-eyed 
individual  with  a  blossomy  nose. 

"This  checker-board  called  'Life'  is 
strangely  unfamiliar  with  the  pieces  that 
some  blind  'Chance'  moves  over  its  sur- 
face," declared  our  new  acquaintance. 
"Here  we  are,  met  together  for  the  first 
time,  and  to-morrow  the  '  Hand '  will  move 
us  on  to  different  squares,  and  what  we 
were  will  be  no  more.  I  wrote  music.  I 
came  to  New  York  full  of  ambition  and 
melodies.  Even  now,  well-known  singers 
use  my  pieces.  But  I  was  ignorant.  They 
stole  the  fruits  of  my  brain.  L  am  arrang- 
ing rolls  for  a  pianola  company  now.  But 
let's  go  to  dinner.  What  say  you  to  the 
Village  Inn?  " 

We  arose,  a  little  curious.  Things  had 
Keen  told  to  us  that  we  had  not  expected 
to  hear  in  this  place,  and  we  were  all 
wondering  just  a  little. 

I       So  they  went  over  to  "Polly's,"  as  the 


Village  Tnn  is  familiarly  called.  Somehow, 
seats  were  found  at  the  long,  bare  tables, 
and  the  adventuring  went  on  apace.  The 
writer  tells  us: 

I  was  reading  at  the  Village  Inn.  Around 
our  table  a  number  of  people  were  listening, 
a  well-known  anarchist  among  them.  It 
was  while  I  was  reading  that  I  saw  her. 
She  was  sitting  a  table  or  so  away,  eying 
me  curiously.  In  my  pocket  I  had  found 
some  fragments  of  an  unfinished  drama, 
and  it  Avas  these  I  was  letting  my  com- 
panions hear.  Perhaps  she  is  a  tourist, 
thought  I,  come  up  to  see  Bohemia  and, 
hearing  me,  thinks  that  I  am  one.  Self- 
consciously, I  read  a  little  louder.  It  was  a 
poetic  drama,  laid  in  ancient  Troy.  Then, 
suddenly — 

"You  are  making  Helen  a  conscious 
coquette,"  interrupted  a  quiet  voice. 
Looking  up,  I  perceived  that  the  girl 
had  moved  over  to  the  next  table  to  me. 
She  was  leaning  on  her  elbows  and  in- 
tently watching  my  face.  I  know  that 
I  mumbled  some  banal  excuse  about  the 
scene  being  a  relic  of  my  sophonioric  days, 
She  smiled. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  interrupt- 
ing." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "Won't  you 
join  us?" 

She  came  over  to  our  table,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  a  tall,  willowy  girl,  drest  in 
deep  mourning.  She  interpreted  my  look 
and  laughed. 

"No,  there's  no  one  dead.  I  believe 
in  preparedness  tho,  and  so  I  wear  mourn- 
ing for  fear  somebody  might  die." 

My  friend,  the  young  composer,  knew 
her,  and  greeted  her  by  name,  so  I  gleaned 
that  she  was  one  of  that  colony  that  lived 
on  the  Square. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  she  said:  "Yes, 
you'll  find  me  in  a  magazine  now  and 
then.  Both  poetry  and  drawings.  Go 
on  with  your  play."  I  read  on  in 
fragments. 

The  composer  was  playing  the  piano. 
From  ragtime  to  Beethoven,  from  Strauss 
to  Brahms,  Debussy  to  Gounod,  he  went, 
and  the  notes  seemed  to  dance,  to  creep, 
to  be  tortured  under  his  supple  playing. 
There  was  silence  all  about  as  this  wonder- 
ful young  man  took  our  hearts  up  and 
alternately  wrung  them  and  then  set  them 
dancing  in  long-lost  fields  of  romance. 

There  we  were,  crowded  about  little 
tables  and  yet  unconscious  of  one  another's 
company.  Each  one  of  us,  while  the 
music  welled  about  us,  was  in  a  separate 
world.  Clair  was  muttering  to  himself: 
"I  can  see  the  old,  shaggy-hoofed  plow- 
horses  plodding  down  the  furrow,  and  smell 
the  rich  loam  as  it  is  upturned.  When 
that  glass  clashed  just  now  I  could  swear 
it  was  Dad's  scythe  striking  against  a 
stone.  There's  a  mist  that  hangs  over 
the  valley  in  the  early  spring  mornings 
and  you  seem  to  be  looking  over  a  pearl- 
gray  sea." 

Lawrence  was  attempting  to  write 
poetry  on  the  back  of  an  envelop.  I 
don't  know  what  it  was,  but  he  was  mut- 
tering, *'  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  dreams." 
Trite  stuff,  I  fancy,  and  yet — 

My  hand  closed  over  the  girl's  hand, 
and  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  listened. 

Suddenly  our  friend  stopt  playing  and 
turned  to  us.  "Let's  havo  another  beer," 
he  said. 

Laughter  and  chatter,  glasses  ringing, 
and  the  ever-present  mandolin  artist  was 
tuning  up  his  instrument. 
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A  STANDARD  MODEL 

"Dm  Hudson  Super-Six 

We  have  now  had  some  ten  months  of  matchless  experience 
with  the  Hudson  Super -Six.  First,  on  speedways — in  official 
tests — where  it  proved  its  supremacy  over  any  other  stock  car 
built.  Then  in  hill-climbing,  where  it  did  what  no  other  car  has 
done.  Then  in  endurance,  which  has  never  been  approached. 
Then  in  the  hands  of  15,000  owners.  As  a  result  of  that 
experience,  we  think  we  can  safely  bring  you  this  assurance. 


Never  Out -of- Date 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  all  probability, 
will  never  be  out-of-date.  We  see  no  way 
to  better  it.  It  is  so  close  to  perfection  that 
betterments  must  be  slight. 

We  have  ceased  to  make  season  models. 
This  is  not  the  Super-Six  of  1916  or  of  1917. 
It  is  the  all-time  Super-Six.  We  have 
ordered  parts  and  materials  to  build  30,000 
more  like  the  15,000  out. 

Styles  may  change  in  bodies  somewhat. 
That  no  man  can  tell.  But  in  all  essentials 
the  present  Super-Six  seems  the  permanent 
monarch  of  Motordom. 

Always  the  Car  Ahead 

The  present  owner  of  a  Super-Six  is 
always  the  man  ahead.  That  is,  if  he  cares 
to  be.  He  keeps  ahead  without  driving 
faster,  because  of  his  quick  pick-up.  And 
because  of  his  hill -climbing  power.  He 
is  ruler  of  the  road. 

He  can  do  in  any 
situation  what  no  ri- 
val car  can  excel.  And 
any  friend  who  claims 
the  best  car  must  ac- 
cept the  Super-Six. 

He  has  a  long-lived 
car,  as  our  endurance 
tests  have  shown. 

He  has  a  car  of 
great  reliability,  as 
proved  in  many  an 
abusive  test.  He  has 
a  smooth-running 
car,  a  flexible,  com- 
fortable car. 


The  Luxury  You  Want 

You  find  grace  and  harmony  in  every 
part.  The  famous  "stream-line"  design — 
introduced  by  the  Hudson — shows  its  latest 
development  in  the  Super-Six. 

No  small  part  of  the  wonderful  demand 
for  the  Super-Six  is  due  to  its  dominating 
distinctiveness.  Many  critical  buyers 
selected  it  because  of  its  charm  of  appear- 
ance rather  than  for  its  admitted  mechani- 
cal superiority. 

So — to  wonderful  performance  you  add 
exceptional  beauty.  To  power  and  flexi- 
bility you  add  the  pride  of  ownership  that 
comes  with  the  possession  of  a  car  of  such 
high  repute. 

Ask  the  Proud  Owners 

Ask  the  owners — they  are  all  about  you. 
There  are  15,000  now.  Most  of  them  are 
old-time  motorists.     They  know  how  cars 
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Some  Hudson  Records 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  supervision  by  a 
certified  stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
celling all  former  stock  cars  in  these  tests. 

100  miles  in  80  nun.,  21.4  sec.  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour  for  a  7- passenger  touring 
car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7- passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53  miles  per 
hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed  of 
75.8  miles  per  hour. 


compare. 

Ask  them  if  they 
would  go  back  to  a 
car  with  a  lesser  mo- 
tor in  it. 

If  not,  follow  their 
example.  When  you 
buy  a  fine  car  - — a  car 
to  keep— get  this  top- 
place  motor  in  it. 
Otherwise,  the  time 
will  soon  come  when 
you'll  wish  to  make 
a  change.  Let  your 
Hudson  dealer  prove 
these  facts  to  you. 


L  L 
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Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1475  Touring  Sedan 

1475  Limousine 

1775  (Prices  f.  o. 


$2000 

2750 


b.  Detroit^ 


Town  Car  $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet         .       .         2850 
Limousine  Landaulet      .      .       2850 


FZJ  Lt 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Double-Sure  Products 

Sold  by  All  Drufc&ists 

Absorbent  Cotton 
Bandages  and  Gauze 
Adhesive  Plaster 
Fumigators,  etc. 

USE  THEM  FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE 


First  Aid  Book— 10c 

What  to  Do  in  Any  Emergency 


We  issue  this  book  for  half  what 
it  costs  us  to  foster  efficient  first  aid. 
It  was  written  by  a  famous  sur- 
geon, now  a  Major  in  charge  of 
U.  S.  Army  Field  Hospital.  It  tells 
what  to  do  in  any  form  of  accident 
or  emergency — 

In  shocks  and  sickness — 
In  burns  and  bruises — 
In  wounds  and  sprains— 
Hemorrhage  or  fainting — 
Drowning  or  electric  shock — 
Any  sort  of  poisoning. 
The  book  contains  128  pages  and 
over  100  illustrations.     It  is  a  com- 
plete and  authentic  reprint  of  our 
book  that  sells  for  50  cents.  Every 
home  at  some  time  has  urgent  need 
for  it,  when  a  life  may  be  at  stake. 
We  ask  10  cents  merely  as  evi- 
dence of  serious  intent.     The  book 
costs  us  much  more. 

Be  Double-Sure 

This  is  part  of  our  effort  to  pre- 
vent careless  wound-dressing.  And 
to  help  you  fight  germ  infections. 

Another  part  is  to  make  dressings 
that  are  sterile.  And  enable  you  to 
keep  them  sterile.  We  are  at  war 
with  half-way  measures.  We  urge 
you  to  be  double-sure. 

What  You  Need 

What  you  need  in  the  house — all 
the  time — is  B&B  Absorbent  Cot- 


ton,   B&B    Bandages   and    Gauze, 
B&B  Adhesive  Plaster. 

You  need  the  B&B  brand*  for  the 
following  reasons: 

B&B  Cotton  goes  through  22  proc- 
esses. Our  Cotton  and  Gauze  are 
twice  sterilized,  once  after  being 
sealed. 

B&B  Arro  Brand  Cotton  and 
Handy-Fold  Gauze  are  both  put  up 
in  germ-proof  envelopes— enough 
for  one  use  in  each.  They  keep 
their  sterility  for  years. 

Both  are  also  put  up  in  handy 
packages.  No  need  to  remove  the 
roll.  Cut  off  what  you  need  and 
leave  the  rest  untouched. 

B&B  Adhesive 

B&B  Adhesive  Plaster  is  rubber 
coated.  It  is  prepared  especially 
for  surgeon's  use.  But  it  sticks  to 
anything  without  heating  or  wetting. 
And  it  stays  stuck.  Every  home 
has  a  hundred  uses  for  mending 
rubber,  glass  and  wood. 

Our  First  Aid  Book  tells  how 
these  things  are  used.  Also  hundreds 
of  other  things  —  knowledge  you 
should  keep  on  file.  We  will  mail 
it  for  ten  cents.  Address  First  Aid 
Dept.  49 


Always  call  the  Doctor — remember  First  Aid  is  only  first  aid 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings 


COURAGE— HONOR— MANLINESS 

Here  Are   Three  Books   That  Will  Inspire   These  Things  In  Your  BOY 


"The  Boy's  Book  of 

Battles" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirring  stories 
of  great  battles  on  land  and 
s,e.a,V.  JXue  to   historical  facts. 
I^^IRUCTIVE   and    vivid 
■'ions  of  famous  battles, 
as:  Marathon;  Has- 
tings;   Spanish    Armada; 
Trafalgar;    Waterloo; 
Gettysburg;   Omdurman; 
•'"id  many  other?.  Beauti- 
'I  lly  illu>trated    in  color 
and  half-tone. 

La/ge  izmo.  Dec- 
orated Cloth 
Cover,  $1.2} 
net;  by  mail 
.$'■37. 


"The  Boy  Scouts' 
Roll  of  Honor" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  of  a  multitude  of 
scouts,  who,  true  to  their  record, 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
have  saved  life  on  land  or  sea. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has  writ- 
ten the  foreword. 
i2tno.  Cloth.  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.37. 
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The  Boy's  Book 
of  Adventure" 

By  Eric  Wood 


True  tales  of  actual  adventure 
make  up  the  many  thrilling 
chapters  of  which  this  book  is 
composed.  Man-eating  Lions  in 
East  Africa;  Roosevelt's  Ride 
for  Life ;  Sir  George  Grey  at- 
tacked by  Australian  Aborig- 
ines ;  Fire  at  Sea  on  the  stricken 
"Clydesdale";  Tracked  by 
Wolves;  A  Leap  for  Life;  A 
Treacherous  Guide,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 


At  all  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


One  more  vignette  completes  the  picture 
of  life  in  this  strange  quarter.  The  ac- 
count leads  us  into  the  late  part  of  the 
evening,  when  a  few  of  the  party  went  to 
seek  further  adventure  at  a  local  club  of 
radicals.     We  are  told: 

There  were  sounds  of  music  in  a  near-by 
house  and  we  were  curious  to  find  out 
what  occasioned  it.  It  was  somewhere 
about  two  in  the  morning  when  we  sallied 
forth,  and  our  young  composer  was 
strangely  moody,  often  muttering  to  him- 
self. Later  we  found  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

A  young  man  named  Rapp  was  with 
us.  He  had  attached  himself  to  us  early 
in  the  evening  and,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite, 
flirted  along  in  our  rear,  probably  the 
happiest  man  in  New  York. 

"I  know  this  place,"  he  said,  stopping 
before  the  house  from  which  the  sounds 

of  music  came.     "It's   the  Ii Club. 

Let's  go  in." 

"Do  they  let  any  one  in?"  I  asked. 
"Well,    not   any   one.     But   I   know  a 
fellow  that  knows  a  member  and  he  may 
be  there." 

"We'll  try  it,  anyway,"  said  Clair. 
"Music  as  late  as  this  betokens  Bohemia." 
Our  friend  the  musician  snorted. 
Up  the  steps  we  ran  and  into  a  lighted 
hall.  Going  down  a  way,  we  came  to  a  door 
and  rapped.  After  some  moments,  a  youth 
of  decided  Semitic  appearance  opened  to 
us.  He  was  clad  in  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a  sport  shirt. 

This  young  man  was  uncertain  about 
letting  us  in.  He  was  the  friend  Rapp 
had  spoken  of  and  was  not  a  member 
himself. 

"You  can  go  in  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," he  said,  "but  I  don't  know  how 
the  others  will  take  it." 

In  we  went,  but  we  had  no  sooner  got 
in,  however,  than  we  got  put  out. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Rapp,  dancing  along 
the  sidewalk,  and  singing,   "We  got  put 

out  of  the  L Club!     We  got  put  out 

of  the  I, Club!" 

The  rest  of  us  couldn't  see  the  joke  of 
it,  however,  and  refused  to  be  facetious. 

Later  on,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning, 
when  we  parted  to  seek  our  respective 
rooms,  I  could  hear  Rapp  chanting  on  a 

distant  car,  "We  got  put  out  of  the  L 

Club!" 

This  club  is  what  I  take  to  be  the  real 
rendezvous  of  Bohemians  on  Washington 
Square.  It  had  all  the  looks  of  a  most 
unconventional  place,  and  from  our  brief 
glimpse  of  the  inmates  they  were  either 
crazy  or  Bohemians.  Not  having  been  in 
it  long  enough  to  state  anything  with  any 
degree  of  authority,  however,  I  must  leave 
the  place  to  the  imagination. 

I  went  home  with  the  musician.  He 
was  still  moody  and  deprest.  Now  and 
then  a  low  moan  would  leave  him,  his  eyes 
were  sunken,  and  his  nerves  were  plainly 
unstrung. 

"What  is  it,  old  man?"  I  said. 
"Here  I  am,"  he  broke  out,  "drinking 
and  ostensibly  enjoying  myself.  How 
glad  I  am  that  you  fellows  joined  with  me 
this  evening!  You  can't  know  how  I  feel. 
I'm  taking  my  mother  home  to  Rochester 
to-morrow  in  a  box." 

Speechless,  we  walked  along.  i 

Bohemia?      Yes,  there  is  a  certain  kinu 

of  Bohemianism  on  Washington  Square, 

the  Bohemianism  there  is  always  to  be 

found   when   men   and   women  intensely 
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interested  in  questions  of  art  get  together. 
As  for  the  other  kind  of  Bohemianism,  I 
don't  know.  Maybe  it  does  exist,  but  I 
fear  that  its  colors  are  greatly  heightened 
by  the  writers  who  use  it  as  material.  It 
is  not  a  Latin  Quarter  of  Henri  Murger's 
day,  but  a  respectable  city  square  where 
writers  and  artists  occasionally  gather  and 
bring  their  intangible  atmosphere  with 
them. 

WHY  WAS  VON  MOLTKE  RETIRED? 

IN  December,  1914,  it  was  announced 
to  the  German  public  that  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Moltke,  who  had  so  long  had 
their  confidence  in  military  matters,  was 
to  be  retired,  "on  account  of  his  health." 
But  it  began  to  be  whispered  through  the 
capital  that  there  was  another  and  more 
serious  reason  why  the  Government  was 
willing  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  early  successes 
of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  said,  perhaps 
without  foundation,  that  he  had  disagreed 
with  the  Kaiser  on  the  wisdom  of  going 
through  Flanders,  preferring  a  drive  at 
Verdun.  Surely  Great  Britain  would  have 
had  to  seek  other  motives  for  entering  the 
war  if  the  Teutons  had  not  invaded 
Belgium,  but  the  fact  that  the  general  was 
at  odds  with  the  war-lord  accomplished 
his  downfall.  Such  were  the  rumors  of 
the  hour,  but  a  German  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  gives  a  different 
and  more  picturesque  version  of  the  causes. 
While  it  may  not  be  true,  it  is  neverthe- 
less worth  quoting,  for  he  claims  that  the 
general  was  ousted  because  of  his  religious 
beliefs.     He  tells  us: 

Lieutenant-General  von  Moltke,  the 
retired  chief  of  the  German  General  Staff, 
who  dropt  dead  in  the  Reichstag  recently, 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  German 
people  to  the  end.  When  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  ten  years  ago,  they  dis- 
trusted and  ridiculed  him.  They  thought 
of  him  merely  as  the  nephew  of  a  famous 
general  of  the  last  generation,  and  as  a 
personal  favorite  of  the  Kaiser.  But  the 
vigorous  way  he  put  through  his  own 
revolutionary  ideas  about  "preparedness" 
soon  forced  them  to  change  their  minds. 
And  the  rapidity  and  smoothness  of  the 
German  mobilization  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war  are  largely  credited  to  him. 

The  German  people  do  believe  the  official 
explanation  of  his  retirement  from  the 
head  of  the  General  Staff  in  December, 
1914— that  it  was  "on  account  of  health." 

Nevertheless,  von  Moltke  just  missed 
heing  ranked  by  his  country  as  one  of  their 
supermen.  But  this  was  because  of  relig- 
ious, rather  than  military,  heresies.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  Christian  Scientist— 
not  merely  a  believer,  but  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  in  Germany.  This 
would  have  been  considered  a  weakness  in 
any  prominent  German.  In  the  head  of  the 
army  it  was  regarded  as  humiliating. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  Christian  Science 
c'omes  from  America.  It  was  known  that 
liberal  von  Moltke's  political  news  were 
not  friendly  toward  the  United  States— at 
least  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
A  year  ago  he  exprest  himself  in  an  inter- 
new  very  strongly  against  this  country 
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The  well  made  the 
Wellington  famous.  It 
keeps  the  tobacco  dry, 
and  insures  a  cool,  clean, 
dry  smoke.  Any  tobacco 
smokes  better  in  a 
Wellington. 


Genuine  French  Briar,  35c 
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good  pipes  for  half  a 
century.  Be  sure  it  is 
on  any  and  every  pipe 
you  buy.  It  is  the 
guarantee  of  the 
world's  greatest  pipe 
makers,  and  means 
the  best  pipe  that  can 
be  made  at  the  price 
asked. 
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Read  This  New  Book  by  an  Authority 

"Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure,"  by  William 

'     HoUopeter.   Just  published.     This  book  shows  you 
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be  commended  as  giving  an  interesting  re- 

.1  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  impartial 

analysis  of  the  various  treatments  proposed." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says  of  it:  "He  gives  a  his- 
tory of  hay  if  its  periodicity,  symptoms 
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to  many  patient-  in  his  private  practice." 

12mo,  cloth,  344  pages.  SI. 25:  by  mall,  $1.37 
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for  sending  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
Allies.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered 
most  undignified  for  the  head  of  the 
German  Army  to  cling  to  an  American 
form  of  religious  belief. 

But  the  German  feeling  goes  deeper  than 
that.  The  Germans  are  convinced  that 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
religion  of  an  army  and  its  fighting  quali- 
ties. They  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
reason  why  the  United  States  has  been 
"the  most  non-military  great  Power 
which  has  ever  existed" — to  quote  one 
of  then-  leading  thinkers — is  because  we 
"are  fundamentally  lacking  in  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  State." 

German  thought  has  done,  the  author 
goes  on  to  say,  all  that  it  could  to  encourage 
that  fanatical  "mysticism  of  the  State" 
which  has  made,  in  the  past,  all  great 
national  movements.  It  made  the  Cru- 
saders, it  made  the  men  of  Cromwell  in- 
vincible, and  in  the  Napoleonic  era  it  led 
countless  Frenchmen  to  pour  out  their 
lives  in  the  solemn  belief  that  their  leader 
was  under  the  special  guidance  of  Heaven. 
The  utterances  of  the  Kaiser,  so  much 
ridiculed  in  the  press,  are  taken  seriously, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  Army,  and  the 
individual  belief  seems  to  be  that  the 
war-lord  is  really  God's  chosen  child.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  has  had  its  effect  upon 
theology,  as  upon  everything  else,  and  the 
emphasis  of  the  Bible  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old.  For  it  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
ideals  of  any  of  the  military  nations  to 
preach  the  peace  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
belief  in  the  God  of  Battles  has  been 
revived.  We  learn  that  countless  sermons 
have  been  preached  on  the  text,  "Then  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  the  people  and 
they  went  out  to  battle  as  one  man."  In 
addition,  the  author  asserts: 

I  have  even  seen  a  German  book  en- 
titled "What  the  Bible  Has  to  Say  About 
the  Present  War,"  in  which  some  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  violent  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  gathered  together 
in  an  effort  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  war. 

The  average  religious  German  regards 
the  war  as  divine  retribution  on  Germany's 
enemies  for  their  sins:  Gott  strafe  England! 
There  are  other  Germans  who  regard  the 
war  as  divine  punishment  inflicted  on 
Germany — for  her  materialism  and  atheism 
of  the  past  generation.  But,  whatever 
the  particular  variations  of  their  belief, 
all  Germans  who  are  in  the  great  current 
of  contemporary  German  emotion  believe 
in  a  God  who  works  his  will  through  war. 

The  Government  not  only  encourages 
that  belief  but  it  discourages  all  contrary 
beliefs — those  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
soldiers'  idea  of  war  as  a  sort  of  religious 
rite. 

A  few  months  ago  an  old  woman, 
seventy-five  years,  named  Reuss,  was  up 
before  the  military  courts  charged  with 
1  reason.  She  was  a  New  Adventist,  and 
had  been  distributing  among  the  soldiers 
leaflets  pointing  out  the  wickedness  "I 
fighting  on  Sunday.  The  court  found  that 
she  was  not  prompted  by  any  desire  to 
help  Germany's  enemies,  but  by  a  sincere 
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Gentlemen^We  offer  you  Harmony 
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in  the  art  of  blending  tobaccos  <&<& 
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complished  something  NEW  in  smoking  tobacco.  It 
has  succeeded  in  so  intimately  blending  (or  Larmo' 
nixing)  several  different  choice  imported  and  domes' 
tic  tobaccos  that  it  has  in  reality  produced  a  new, 
more  delightful  smoke'flavor — absolutely  without 

A   TRACE   OF   DISCORD. 

Each  of  these  tobaccos  plays  its  own  part  in  giv 
ing  Harmony  its  cool  and  characterful  flavor.   One 


is  used  for  its  exquisite  aroma — one  for  its  "  fruity " 
richness  —  one  for  its  delicate  pungency  —  one  be 
cause  of  its  unusual  sweetness — and  one  for  its  full, 
mellow  "body." 

The  result  is  a  new,  more  delicious  flavor  —  it 
might  be  called  "rich  mildness"  so  delicately  does 
the  rich  savor  of  these  tobaccos  shade  into  mildness. 
But  only  your  own,  most  cherished  old  pipe  can 
reveal  to  you  Harmony's  perfectly  balanced  taste. 

c£$q*2<*_MyJLAjfcCaCce  Car. 


HARM  O  N  Y 
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WHERE  TO  GET  IT:  At  clubs,  hotels  and  most  tobacconists. 
It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  full-sized  one-eighth  pound  tin,  postage  pre- 
paid.   Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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TO  THE  DEALER :  No  one  knows  better  than  you  that  smokers 
have  been  waiting  for  a  high-grade  pipe  blend  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Order  Harmony  Pipe  Blend  from  your  jobber,  one  pound  or 
more,  and  it  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory  all  charges  prepaid. 
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Dodge  Brothers 


motor  CAR 


Satisfying  the  demand  which 
the  goodness  of  the  car  creates 
is  still  our  one  great  problem. 


Dodge  Brothers'  works  are  attaining 
the  proportions  of  a  city  in  themselves, 
but  the  demand  grows  in  excess  of  the 
expansion. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 
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AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

By  Prof.  Loisette.  It  contains  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion which  was  formerly  sold  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women  for  $25.00  under  a  signed  contract  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  a  new-fangled,  untried 
system,  but  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  tlie  mind  and 
has  been  tested  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 
An  average  of  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  fle- 
roted  to  this  book  will  prove  a  marvelous  benefit. 
Bach  'I  iv  you  can  put  into  practise  the  principles 
laid  down.  All  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  (2.56  by  the  publisher*. 
iCNK  4  Wagnalls  CoMPAKT.Dept.  7*s.  New  York. 
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religious  belief.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and 
of  her  age,  it  declared  that  it  would  be 
lenient.  And  it  sentenced  her  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment! 

The  Government  has  been  even  more 
severe  against  Christian  Scientists.  And 
German  public  opinion  has  upheld  it.  A 
number  of  Christian  Science  practitioners 
were  tried  and  convicted  in  Berlin  last 
winter  for  letting  one  of  their  patients  die 
without  calling  in  medical  aid.  And  the 
newspapers  published  unusually  full  ac- 
counts of  the  proceedings,  in  a  bitterly 
satirical  vein.  German  public  opinion 
condemns  Christian  Science  because  it  is 
the  very  opposite  of  "mysticism  of  the 
State." 


FIGHTING  IN  THE  WOODS 

T~~\ISPATCHES  come  in  from  the  front 
-*S-  to  the  effect  that  such-and-such  a 
wood  is  taken  by  the  Allies,  or  that  so-and- 
so  wood  is  lost  for  the  third  time  that 
week,  and  we  are  all  too  apt  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  deep  green  recesses  of  the 
woods  such  as  we  know.  We  do  not  stop 
to  contemplate  what  condition  a  wood 
that  we  chance  to  know  would  be  in  if  a 
dozen  huge  howitzers  were  let  loose  in  it, 
and  the  foliage  and  trees  allowed  to  take 
the  consequences.  The  woods  of  the  West- 
ern front  are  "No  Man's  Lands";  they 
are  the  picture  of  a  place  pestilence-swept. 
And  throughout  the  recent  drive  in  the 
Somme  Valley  we  have  had  views  of  the 
fighting  in  the  various  woods,  without  any 
of  the  intimate  pictures  which  show  just 
what  it  was  like.  Now,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a  number  of  these  little  accounts 
is  collected  and,  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
borne  home  to  us  just  what  wood  fighting 
really  means.  The  special  correspondent 
tells  us: 

It  is  curious  to  stand  on  high  ground 
and  see  only  the  dim  shadow -form  of 
places  like  Mametz  Wood  and  other 
woodlands  to  its  right  and  left  where  the 
invisible  shells  are  bursting.  Our  shells 
were  passing  overhead,  and  I  listened  to 
their  high  whistling,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  their  bursts,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  an 
intense  bombardment  made  a  great  thunder 
in  the  air.  Behind  the  thick  veil  of  mist 
we  were  shelling  the  wood  from  which  our 
men  had  to  retire  for  the  time,  owing  to 
the  enemy's  heavy  barrage  of  high  explo- 
sives, and  we  also  were  pounding  the 
enemy's  lines  to  the  north  of  Bazentin  le- 
Grand  and  Longueval,  where  he  was  very 
close  to  our  men.  Hostile  batteries  were 
retaliating  upon  the  woodlands  which  we 
gained  and  held  during  the  last  three  days. 

This  woodland  fighting  has  been  as  bad 
as  anything  in  this  war,  most  frightful  and 
bloody.  Dead  bodies  lie  strewn  beneath 
the  trees,  and  in  the  shell-holes  are  wounded 
men  who  crawled  there  to  die.  There  is 
hardly  any  cover  in  which  the  men  may 
take  shelter  from  the  shell-fire.  The  Ger- 
mans had  dug  shallow  trenches,  but  they 
were  churned  up  by  our  "heavies,"  and 
it  was  difficult  to  dig  in  again  because  of 
the  roots  of  the  great  trees,  and  fallen 
timber,  and  masses  of  twigs  and  foliage 
brought  down  by  British  and  German  guns. 

When    our    troops    wont    into    Trones 
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Wood,  under  a  terrible  lire,  they  grabbed 
about  for  some  kind  of  cover  without  much 
success,  but  some  of  them  had  the  luck  to 
strike  upon  three  German  dugouts,  which 
were  exceptionally  deep  and  good.  Ob- 
viously they  were  built  some  time  ago  for 
officers,  who,  before  we  threatened  their 
second  line,  may  have  thought  the  Trones 
Wood  a  fine  dwelling-place,  and  not  too 
dangerous  if  they  went  underground. 
They  went  down  forty  feet,  and  paneled 
their  rooms  and  brought  a  piano  down  for 
musical  evenings.  Further  on,  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  our  men  found  a  machine-gun 
emplacement  built  solidly  of  cement  and 
proof  against  all  shell-splinters,  and  it  was 
I'rom  this  place  that  so  many  of  our  men 
were  shot  down  before  the  enemy's  gunners 
could  be  bombed  out. 

And  the  mention  of  being  "bombed 
out"  brings  to  mind  a  curious  tale  told  of 
an  English  boy  who  was  with  an  attacking 
squad  in  the  Mametz  Wood.  He  came 
near  to  the  gates  of  death  at  least  four 
times,  and  it  seems  only  through  a  miracle 
that  he  did  not  perish.  Instead,  he  lies 
to-day,  we  are  told,  on  his  cot  in  the 
military  hospital,  recovering  from  the 
'effects  of  a  horrible  experience,  yet  with 
eyes  shining  from  the  joy  of  being  really 
saved  at  last.  His  story,  as  we  are  told 
it,  runs: 

He  went  with  the  first  rush  of  men 
into  Mametz  Wood,  but  was  left  far  be- 
hind in  a  dugout  when  they  retired  before 
the  violent  counter-attack.  Some  German 
noldiers  passed  this  hole  where  the  boy  lay 
Touched  and  flung  a  bomb  down  on  the 
off-chance  that  English  soldiers  might  be 
there.  It  burst  on  the  lower  steps  and 
wounded  the  lonely  boy  in  the  dark  corner. 
He  lay  there  a  day  listening  to  the  crash 
of  shells  through  the  trees  overhead — 
English  fire — not  daring  to  come  out. 
Then  in  the  night  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  he  shouted  loudly, 
but  as  the  English  soldiers  passed  they 
threw  bombs  into  the  dugout.  The  boy 
was  wounded  again. 

He  lay  there  another  day.  The  gun- 
fire began  all  over  again  and  lasted  until 
'the  Germans  came  back.  Another  Ger- 
man soldier  saw  the  old  hole,  threw  bombs 
down  as  the  safe  thing  to  do,  and  the  boy 
received  a  third  wound.  He  lay  in  the 
darkness  one  more  day,  not  expecting  to 
live,  but  still  alive,  still  eager  to  live  and 
to  see  the  light  again.  If  only  the  English 
would  come  again  and  rescue  him!  He 
prayed  for  them  to  come,  and  when  they 
fame,  capturing  the  wood  completely  and 
finally,  one  of  them,  seeing  the  entrance 
lo  the  dugout,  and  thinking  the  Germans 
might  be  hiding  there,  threw  a  bomb  down, 
*nd  the  boy  was  wounded  a  fourth  time. 
This  time  his  cries  were  heard  and  t  he 
monotonous  repetition  of  this  ill  luck 
?nded,  and  the  victim  of  it  lies  in  a  white 
bed  with  wonderful  shining  eyes. 

Of  course,  the  Germans,  too,  have  just 
such  stories  to  tell,  for  they  suffered  prob- 
ity even  worse  from  the  British  firo  when 
the  Allied  troops  were  coming  and  going 
through  the  woods  where  the  fighting  was 
taking  place.  The  author  of  the  account 
tells  of  a  conversation  with  a  German 
prisoner,  in  which  the  picture  of  the  fight- 


Stop  Doing  This 


Price: 

$85  complete, 
with    battery 


The  annoyance,  the  labor  and  the  danger  of  cranking  a 
Ford  are  all  removed  by  the  Westinghouse  Starting  and 
Lighting  System. 

Starts  the  car  in  any  kind  of  weather  at  a  touch.  Makes  it  possible  for 
wife  or  daughter  to  drive  in  comfort.  Provides  bright  steady  lights  at 
any  engine-speed.     These  burn  when  the  engine  is  stopped,  if  desired. 

The  Westinghouse  is  a  12-volt  system,  producing  a  cranking -speed  of 
175  revolutions  a  minute.     This  assures  a  quick  start  even  on  cold  days. 

Adjustable  brackets,  compensating  sprocket  and  a  driving  chain  three 
tons  strong  insure  freedom  from  chain  troubles.  There  are  no  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  nearest  Westinghouse  distributor  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
equipment. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


STARTING, 


ft  IGNITION   EQUIPMENT 
Distributors: 


AUanta,  Alexander-SeewaM  Co. 

Baltimore,  The  Richardson 
Garage 

Boston.  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Buffalo.  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  C.  D.  Franke 
&Co. 

Chicago,  Westinghouse  Sales- 
Service  Station 

Chicago,  Motor  Car  Supplv  Co. 

Cleveland,  The  Auto  Electric 
Equipment  Co 

Cleveland,  Westinghouse  Sales 
Service  Station 

Denver,  Shaffer  AutoSupply  Co. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Motor  Sales  Co., 
Ltd. 

Houston,  Texas,  Tel-Electric  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Cent.  Rub.  &  Sup. 
Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  The  Equip- 
ment Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Rose -Lyon 
Hardware  Co. 

Louisville.  Ky.,  Louisville  Auto 
&  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Reinhard  Bros.  Co. 


N'ashville.Tenn  .  Hirsig  Co..  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  shuler  Rubber  &. 
Supply  Co. 

N"e\v  York.  \\  estinghouse  SaTes- 
Service  Station 

Norfolk,  \'a.,  Reliance  Electric 
Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  Severin  Tire  &- 
Supply  Co. 

Omaha.  Neb.,  Powell  SupplyCo. 

Philadelphia,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Pittsburgh  .  Pittsburgh  Auto 
Equipment  Co. 

Pittsburgh.  Westinghouse  Sales- 
Service  Station 

Richmond,  Reliance  Electric 
Co. 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Intermountaio 
Electric  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass..  Motor  Parts 
Co. 

St.  Louis,  Phoenix  Auto  Supply- 
Co. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Record  Auto 
S'ipply  &  Service  Co. 

Wichita  Falls.  Texas.  Western 
Auto  Supply  ( 


I  It's  a  biKsrer  problem  thtin  the  price  of  pis- 
|  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  asav- 
I  ins  of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book, 
I  "Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should^be  read 
by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.  Send  for 
it  today.  WhitakerGlkssnek  Company 
Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
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1NFLIKNCK  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Taul  Dubois,  M.D.   Vimo.  Cloth,  64  paces.    5C 
FINK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.i  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   qui> 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate:.. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentirestockof  latest  model*  is  offered 
at  special  prices  tor  the  summer  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt    Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  sjuaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75- 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prlc*  List, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Brwdwiy,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get   into   this   rapidly  ii|fA|f|ECH 

growing  business  either  Ifl  |  I  V  I  L  1J 

as  a   proprietor  or  an  "'  "   ■   ■  ta  w 

operator.      Here's  a  completely  expla- 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  profc-- 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants.  wit'i  photographs  and  diagrams.  How- 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop. 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth,  Si.oo  net;  by  mail.  }:.::. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Arrow  Collars 

EVEN  putting  cost  aside,  nothing  has  been  offered  in  collars 
that  equals  or  betters  the  Arrow  for  permanency  of  fit 
and  tie  space,  for  correctness  of  style,  or  for  length  of  service. 

15  cents  each,  6jor  go  cents 

ClueH.  PeabodV  6  Co..  lnc    Makers.  Troy.  N.Y 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor  PAT  F  KIT  Q 

BvW.C.  Berwick  Savers.    With  an       MIlSiriAN  #\  I      L.  I   N  \-J 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  I 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude,  unm, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life  ? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  can  answer 
it  intelligently?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modern  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live," 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  -M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.     Invest  in  it  to-day.     It  will  cost  you  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  what  effective 
measures  ftie  excessive  smoker  or 
drinker  is  taking  to  cut  down  his 
period  of  usefulness,  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
pow  ting  disease?  Have 

you  read  the  life  insurance  sta- 
tistic mbject?  They  are 
illuminating.  This  book  gives 
you  the  cold  facts,  makes  clear 
the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulg  I  leaves  yon 
for 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  this  point  of 
view?  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  book  will  show 
how  to  get  real  vital  value  out 
of  every  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 
hi  b     impropet  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  and 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ever  learned  to 
breathe  properly,  so  as  to  energize 
and  refresh  your  whole  body?  Do 
you  take  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products  ?  In  this  book  you  will 
find  recommendations  that  will 
make  you  over  physically,  if  prop- 
erly followed.  It  will  go  far 
towards  making  and  keeping  you 
young. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ing  was  produced  in  all  its  real  horrc 
And  doubtless,  when  the  war  is  over,  v 
shall  hear  only  too  many  of  these  vivid  ai 
terrible  first-hand  accounts.  The  autfo 
just  mentioned  tells  us: 

I  spoke  with  one  of  the  new  batch 
men,  whose  number  I  reckoned  as  30 
just  brought  down  from  Bazentin-le-Gran 
He  was  a  linguist,  having  been  an  a 
countant  in  the  North  German  Lloyd,  ai 
gave  me  the  choice  of  conversation 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  or  English, 
chose  my  own  tongue,  but  let  him  do  t] 
talking,  and,  standing  there  in  the  barbe 
wire  entanglements,  surrounded  by  hu 
dreds  of  young  Germans,  unshaven,  dust 
haggard,  and  war-worn,  but  still  stroi 
and  sturdy  men,  he  described  vividly  tl 
horrors  of  the  woods  up  by  the  two  Baze 
tins  where  he  and  his  comrades  had  la 
under  the  last  bombardment.  They  hi 
but  little  cover  except  what  could  1 
scraped  out  beneath  the  roots  of  the  tree 
and  trees  crashed  upon  them,  smashii 
the  limbs  of  the  men,  and  shells  burst  ai 
buried  men  in  deep  pits.  The  wound* 
lay  groaning  under  the  great  branch 
which  pinned  ;1iem  to  the  ground,  or 
the  open,  where  other  shells  were  burstin 

From  what  I  can  make  out,  some 
the  men  here  retreated  across  the  count 
between    Bazentin    and     Delville   Woo 
for  they  were  the  men  who  were  capturi 
by  our  cavalry. 

"My  comrades  were  afraid,"  said  tl 
German  sergeant.  "They  cried  out 
me  that  the  Indians  would  kill  th« 
prisoners  and  we  should  die  if  we  su 
rendered,  but  I  said:  'That  is  not  tru 
comrades.  It  is  only  a  tale.  Let  us  \ 
forward  very  quietly  with  our  hands  uj 
So  in  that  way  we  went.  The  Indi; 
horsemen  closed  about  us  and  I  spoke 
one  of  them,  asking  for  mercy  for  our  me 
and  he  was  very  kind  and  a  gentleman,  ai 
we  surrendered  to  him  safely." 

He  was  glad  to  be  alive,  this  man  wl 
came  from  Wiesbaden.  He  showed  me 
portrait  of  his  wife  and  boy,  and  crit 
a  little,  saying  the  German  people  did  n 
make  the  war,  but  had  to  fight  for  tht 
country  when  told  to  fight,  like  other  nie 
All  his  people  had  believed,  he  said,  (1 
war  would  be  over  in  August  or  Septembi 

Over  there  in  the  one  small  village 
Bazentin-le-Grand,  our  heavy  howitze 
had  flung  an  amazing  quantity  of  she] 
On  Friday  morning  the  place  was  swe 
almost  flat,  and  little  is  left  of  its  chur 
and  houses  but  reddish  heaps  of  brie 
and  dust,  twisted  iron,  and  the  Utter 
destruction,  yet  there  were  many  Genua 
living  here  when  the  men  of  some  fame, 
regiments  came  through  in  the  dawn  wi 
bayonets  and  bombs. 

There  was  one  great  cellar  undernea 
Bazentin-le-Grand  large  enough  to  hr 
1,500  men,  and  here,  crouching  in  its  arc 
ways  and  dark  passages,  were  numbers 
German  soldiers.  They  came  to  nu 
our  men  and  surrendered,  and  here  a) 
lay  many  wounded  in  their  blood  and  u 
bandaged  just  as  they  crawled  down  fr( 
the  ground  above,  where  our  shells  w(! 
smashing  everything. 

If  any  man  vvere  to  draw  a  picture 
these  things  or   tell   them  more  nakec 
than  I  have  told  them,  because  now  is  r< 
the  time  nor  the  place,  no  man  or  worn 
would  dare  speak  again  of  war's  "glor 
or  of  the  "splendor  of  war,"  or  anj 
those   old   lying   phrases   which  hide  t' 
dreadful  truth. 
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BLUE-LAWS 


WHEN  a  man  is  a  criminal  and  when 
he  is  not  is  genorally  a  matter  of 
geography.  It  is  as  easy  to  be  virtuous  in 
Massachusetts  as  it  is  in  Oregon,  but 
whether  the  law  recognizes  you  as  such  de- 
I  ><inls  entirely  upon  the  particular  State 
where  you  live.  A  writer  in  the  Hartford 
( 'ourant  passes  out  a  resume  of  some  of  the 
old  New  England  blue-laws,  laid  down  by 
our  forefathers  concerning  the  observance 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday.  Any  zeal- 
ous  public  official,  if  he  wishes  to  insure 
himself  unpopularity  and  failure  to  be  re- 
i.(|,  has  only  to  busy  himself  with  some 
of  these  old  ordinances.  Of  course,  mo.st 
of  them  art!  no  longer  enforced,  yet,  if  they 
were  strictly  applied  to  present  -  day 
conditions,  and  to  games  and  the  use  of 
objects  invented  since  the  Blue  -  Law 
Legislation,  wo  should  be  forbidden  all  acts, 
such  as: 

The  purchase  not  only  of  meat  and 
groceries,  but  also  of  milk,  bakery  products, 
ice-cream,  candy,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
matches,  toilet  articles,  writing-papers, 
magazines,  books  and  stationery,  news- 
papers, camera  films,  soda-water,  soda- 
fountain  drinks,  gasoline,  tires,  oils. 

Running  automobiles  either  for  pleasure 
or  travel. 

Repairing  automobiles. 

Cleaning  automobiles  or  wagons. 

I 'laving  golf  or  caddieing. 

Playing  tennis  or  baseball  if  the  games 
,tre  to  be  counted  in  awarding  a  prize  to 
earns  in  a  league,  or  to  individuals  at  the 
■lid  of  a  series. 

Working  in  one's  garden. 

1 'laying  baseball  or  tennis  anywhere  ex- 
sept  in  specified  public  parks  in  the  pre- 
cribed  hours. 

Concerts   anywhere   except   in   specified 

Itublio  parks  and  between  the  prescribed 
tours. 
Going  to  the  post-office  to  get  business 
nail. 

Getting  a  shine. 

(letting  a  shave. 

Hiding,  driving,  or  hiring  a  horse  from  a 
ivery-stable. 

Taking  a  photograph  for  which  a  charge 
-  made. 

Holding  a  picnic  for  which  tickets  are 
old  or  admission  fee  charged. 

Buying,  selling,  exposing  for  sale  any 
property,  including  newspapers. 

Writing  for  or  printing  Sunday  morning 
ewspapers  after  midnight,  Saturday. 

W  riting  for  or  printing  Monday  morning 
<\yspapers  before  midnight,   Sunday. 

Sprinkling  the  lawn. 

Making  ice-cream  or  other  unnecessary 
'"ds  in  one's  own  home. 

Giving  music-lessons. 

Conducting  band  rehearsals. 

W  oriring  for  a  lodge  or  club  as  secretary 
r  m  any  other  capacity  as  an  employee. 

Hiring  a  boat  or  a  bathing-suit  or  going 
1  swimming  at  a  public  bathing-place. 

Selling  flowers. 

Bookkeeping  or  auditing  accounts. 

Giving  or  attending  motion-picture 
IOWS  or  concerts. 

bet  any  reader  who  wishes  Sunday  ob- 
■rved  look  over  this  list  of  "don'ts"  and 
'o  how  many  of  them  he  obeys  every  week. 
ax  t  it  going  to  be  possible  to  draft  a  law 
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Don't  Take  the  Top  Sheet 

One  of  the  greatest  railroads  in  America,  if  not  the  very  greatest, 
saw  fit  to  issue  a  general  order  something  like  this: 

"/n  obtaining  blank  forms  from  a 
pile,  do  not  take  the  top  sheet." 

This  order  not  only  went  through  all  the  big  general  offices  but  it  was  also 
received  by  every  tank-town  station  agent. 

The  reason  for  it  you  can  probably  guess.  The  top  sheet  on  a  pile  of 
paper  collects  dust  and  finger  marks. 

If  removed,  it's  thrown  away  and  another  top  sheet  begins  to  get  soiled. 

That  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  economy  in  using  printed  forms,  prac- 
tised by  this  road. 

In  buying  printing,  this  same  railroad  is  equally    scrupulous.      It    buys 
Hammcrmill  Bond  for  its  freight  bills,  way  bills,  receipts,  "  Received  "  and 
"Forwarded"  reports,  bulletins,  correspondence,  and  the  thousand  and  out 
uses  a  railroad  has  for  business  printing. 

The  purchasing  department  of  a  railroad  usually  knows  pretty  well  what 
it  is  getting  for  its  money. 

In  specifying  Hammermill  Bond  for  its  printed  forms,  the  problem-  ol 
delivery,  economy,  standardization  and  quality  were  settled  by  that  one 
decision. 

Any  printer  could  supply  it,  in  white  and  in  12  colors — in  Bond,  Ripple 
or  Linen  Finish." 

The  name  Hammermill  Bond  watermarked  in  the  paper  is  .1  sound  war- 
ranty that  is  just  as  good  and  durable  as  it  looks. 

That  watermark  is  the   maker's  word  of   honor  to  the   public.      1 
buyers  of  business  paper  buy  Hammermill   Bond  with  thai   watermark,  be- 
cause they  have  had  much  experience  in  buying  paper  and  thej  are  satisfied 
that  Hammermill  Bond  is  what  they  require. 

The  buyer  of  printing  in  small  lots  by  specifying  Hammermill  Bond  is 
availing  himself  of  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  pur- 
chasing agents  in  America. 

\\  e  want  you  to  know  more  about  Hammermill  Bond,  beli<  \  ing  that  ii  will 
be  to  \our  advantage  as  well  as  ours.     We  have  issued  a  set  of  rortfoli 
separate  one  for  practicallj  everj    kind  of  business.     Write  us  and  indicate 
the  business  you  are  in,  and  our  Portfolio  will  be  sent  Free. 

Most  Printers  have  a  complete  set  of  Hammermill  Port- 
folios.  Printers  who  hove  not  are  invited  to  write  for  a  set. 

HAMMERMILL   PAPER   COMPANY,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
This  watermark  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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The  Three  Hardest  Jobs 

where  motor  car  bearings  must 
stand  the  acid  test  of  service 

In  the  modern  motor  car  there  are  many 
places  where  anti-friction  bearings  are  used — 
and  in  any  car  you  will  find  at  least  two  kinds 
of  bearings. 

Any  one  of  several  makes  can  be  said  to  be 
used  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 


can    you  discriminate  between 


How  then 
them? 

By  finding  out — not  what  bearings  will  do 
the  easy  jobs — but  what  bearings  are  actually 
being  used  by  experienced  manufacturers  at 
the  places  where  they  get  the  heaviest 
loads  and  the  hardest  knocks. 

And  of  all  such  places  there  are  three  that 
stand  out  as  the  hardest  that  anti -friction 
bearings  have  ever  had  to  tackle. 

On  the  spindles  of  the  front  axle  in  both 
pleasure  and  commercial  cars — where  the  bearings 
must  carry  almost  half  the  car's  weight  and  at  the 
same  time  resist  the  tremendous  side -pressure  called 
•'end-thrust." 

On  the  pinion  shaft,  in  the  rear  axle  of  a  pleasure 
car,  where  the  bearing  must  combat  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  pinion  to  climb  the  big  bevel  gear  and 
resist  the  end -thrust  that  results  from  the  teeth  of  the 
gears  working  at  an  angle. 

On  either  end  of  the  worm,  in  worm-drive  com- 
mercial cars,  where  the  bearings  must  hold  in  leash 
the  boring  end-thrust  of  the  worm  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  the  crushing  downward  pressure  as  the 
teeth  of  the  worm  slide  into  mesh  with  the  curved 
teeth  on  the  worm  wheel. 

It  is  at  these  three  crucial  points  that  you  will  find 
the  greatest  number  of  Timken  Bearings. 

Bearings  that  "stand  the  gaff"  on  the  front  axle, 
the  pinion  shaft  and  the  worm  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  life-long  service  at  all  other  hard -service  places — 
in  the  rear  wheels,  on  either  side  of  the  differential, 
and  in  the  transmission. 

Car  builders  l:now  that  Timken  Bearings  are  not 
built  for  the  easy  jobs.  They  are  designed  to  carry 
the  big  loads,  to  resist  the  terrific  forces  that  are  ever 
present  to  wear  and  destroy. 

The  evidence  is  plainly  printed  on  the  pages  of 
Booklet  C-5,  "The  Companies  Timken  Keeps,"  for  it 
tells  not  only  what  cars  use  Timken  Bearings  but 
exactly  where  in  each  car  they  are  used. 

Send  for  this  book  and  read  the  record  for  yourself. 
Sent  free,  postpaid,  on  request  to  address  given  below. 

There  are  many  sizes  of  Timken  Bearings 
but  only  one  quality. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO 
Canton,  Ohio 


ROLLER  BEARINGS 
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inder  which  proper  observance  of  the 
lay  can  be  maintained  and  yet  well-mean- 
og  citizens  can  do  things  that  we  all  rec- 
i^'iiiae  as  harmless,  and  that  almost  every 
me  of  us  does? 


OLD  COWBOY  BALLADS 

WE  have  all  read  how  "it  was  a  dark 
and  stormy  night,  and  they  were 
eated  around  the  camp-fire,  when  the 
aptain  of  the  bandit  band  called  on  Dead- 
ye  Dick  for  a  song."  We  recall  how  that 
vorthy  individual  launched  his  rich  bary- 
one  into  the  strains  of  "Jesse  James," 
tnd  everybody  shivers  slightly  at  the 
coital  of  the  gloomy  tale  of  the  dying 
iutlaw,  and  the  loneliness  and  stillness  of 
he  prairie. 

Deems  Taylor  reproduces  in  a  recent 
isue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  a  number 
f  these  old  cowboy  ballads,  songs  which 
re  fast  fading  from  the  memories  of  the 
iresent  generation,  and  which  are  no 
inger  sung  on  the  Kansas  plains.  He 
raws  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
11  so  gloomy,  that  Death  plays  the  most 
nportant  part  in  all  of  them,  with  the 
ying  one's  last  words  as  a  close  second, 
'hey  are  all  knee-deep  in  pathos,  and  the 
lore  tears  they  are  able  to  elicit,  the  more 
upular  they  seem  to  be. 
For  instance,  here  are  a  few  stanzas  of 
hi  touching  ballad  entitled,  "Oh,  Bury  Me 
^ot  on  the  Lone  Prairie." 

"Oh,  !>ury  mo  not  on  the  lone  prairie," 
Those  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
Krom  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
on  his  dying  bed  at  the  close  of  day. 

He  had  wailed  in  pain  till  o'er  his  brow 
Death's  sliadows  fast  were  gathering  now; 
Be  thought  of  his  home  and  his  loved  ones  nigh 
As  the  cowboys  gathered  to  see  him  die. 


"Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
Whore  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me, 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three, 
<>h,  bury  mo  not  on  the  lone  prairie.' 

lie  asks  to  be  buried  "in  the  little  chureh- 
ird  on  the  green  hillside"  by  his  father's 
•ave,  "where  my  friends  can  come  and 
cop  o'er  me."    But — 

-we  took  no  heed  of  his  dying  prayer; 
i  a  narrow  gravo  just  six  by  three 
e  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairio. 

|  The  song  ends: 

><1  the  cowboys  now  as  they  roam  the  plain — 
"•  'hoy  marked  the  spot  where  his  bones  wero 
lain— 

Ing  a  handful  of  roses  o'er  his  grave, 

ith  a  prayer  to  Him  who  his  sold  will  save. 

>!'.  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

here  the  wolves  can  howl  and  growl  o'er  me; 

tag  a  handful  of  roses  o'er  my  grave, 

Ith  a  prayer  to  Him  who  my  soul  will  save." 

If,  at  the  end  of  this  mournful  ditty,  the 
ars  are  not  streaming  down  the  dusty 
woks  of  the  old  cow-puncher,  he  will  be 
lowed  to  listen  to  another  equally 
gubrious.     Space  forbids  reproducing  it 


entirely,  but  we  may  have  a  representative 
portion  of  it. 

THE    COWBOY'S   LAMENT 

As  I  walked  out  in  the  streets  of  Laredo, 
As  I  walked  out  in  Laredo  one  day, 

I  spied  a  poor  cowboy  wrapt  up  in  white  linen, 
Wrapt  up  in  white  linen  as  cold  as  the  clay. 

"I  see  by  your  outfit  that  you  are  a  cowboy," 
These  words  he  did  say  as  I  boldly  stept  by; 

"  Come,  sit  down  beside  me  and  hear  my  sad  story ; 
I  was  shot  in  the  breast  and  I  know  I  must  die. 

"Let  sixteen  gamblers  come  handle  my  cottln, 
Let  sixteen  cowboys  come  sing  me  a  song, 

Take  me  to  the  graveyard  and  lay  the  sod  o'er  me. 
For  I'm  a  poor  cowboy  and  I  know  I've  done 
wrong. 

"  Go  gather  around  you  a  crowd  of  young  cowboys, 
And  tell  them  the  story  of  this  my  sad  fate; 

Tell  one  and  the  other  before  they  go  further 
To  stop  their  wild  roving  before  'tis  too  late. 

"It  was  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  go  dashing, 
It  was  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  go  gay; 

First  to  the  dram- house,  then  to  the  card-house; 
Got  shot  in  the  breast,  I  am  dying  to-day. 

"Get  six  jolly  cowboys  to  carry  my  coffin; 

Get  six  pretty  maidens  to  carry  my  pall. 
Put  bunches  of  roses  all  over  my  coffin ; 

Put  roses  to  deaden  the  clods  as  they  fall. 

•  •  •  ■  >  •  • 

"  Go  bring  me  a  cup,  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
To  cool  my  parched  lips,"  the  cowboy  said; 

Before  I  turned,  the  spirit  had  left  him 

And  gone  to  its  giver — the  cowboy  was  dead. 

We  beat  the  drum  slowly,  and  played  the  flfo 
lowly. 
And  bitterly  wept  as  we  bore  him  along; 
For  we  all  loved  our  comrade,  so  brave,  young, 
and  handsome, 
We  all  loved  our  comrade  altho  he'd  done 
wrong. 

But  the  cream  of  the  collection  is  the 
"Jesse  James"  song,  with  its  immortal 
reference  to  "that  dirty  little  coward." 
It  does  not  matter  in  Wild  Western  ethics 
if  the  hero  be  a  criminal  or  not;  the  cowboy 
is  just  as  apt  to  mourn  for  him,  to  laud 
his  bravery,  to  sympathize  with  him,  as  if 
he  were  the  hero  of  the  country.  We  get 
a  glimpse  of  this  strange  human  sympathy 
as  we  read  "  Jesse  James": 

Jesse  James  was  a  lad  that  killed  many  a  man; 

He  robbed  the  Danville  train. 

But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mister 

Howard 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

Refrain: 
Poor  Jesse  had  a  wife  to  mourn  for  his  life, 
Tliree  children,  they  were  brave; 
But  that  dirty  little  coward   that  shot    Mister 

Howard 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

Here  is  another  song  about  a  celebrity. 

It  has  all  tho  merits  of  brevity,  force,  and 
directness. 

BILLY   THE    KID 

Hilly  was  a  bad  man 

And  carried  a  big  pun. 
He  was  always  after  greasers 

And  kept  'em  on  the  rim. 

He  shot  one  every  morning 

For  to  make  his  morning  meal ; 

\nd  let  a  white  man  sass  liiin. 
He  was  shore  to  feel  his  steel. 
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THE        ORIGINAL. 

is  made  to  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  of 
the  most  exacting  mem- 
ber of  society 

THE  BABY 

"Eagle  Brand"  is  made  from  milk 
produced  in  dairies  that  are  clean, 
by  cows  that  are  healthy,  and  pro- 
tected from  all  contaminating  in- 
fluences until  it  is  safely  sealed  in 
the  container. 

If  for  any  reason  your  baby  is 

not  being  nursed,  "Eagle  Brand" 

provides  a  safe,  palatable,  uniform 

food  that  is  easy  to  prepare  and 

keeps  sweet  until  used. 

Use  it  in  your  cooking,  in  coffee,  tea 
and  chocolate. 
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BLIND  MILTON  DICTATING  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 

From  the  original  by  Munkacsy,  in  New  York  Public  Library 


The  Vision  of  the 


"Thousands  at  his  bidding 
speed, 

And  post   o'er   land  and  ocean 

Without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand 

and  wait. ' 

Was  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
upon  John  Milton  when,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  he  dictated  those 
words  to  his  daughter? 

Did  the  "blind  poet"  have  a 
vision  of  the  millions  of  tele- 
phone messages  speeding 
instantly  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  wire 
spanning  the  continent? 


"They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  The  Bell 
Telephone  is  your  servant  even 
while  it  "only  stands  and 
waits."  The  whole  system  is 
always  prepared  and  ready  for 
your  instant  command. 

Every  wire  and  switchboard 
and  telephone  instrument  is 
kept  alive  and  responsive  by  an 
army  of  telephone  workers. 

Each  one  has  his  special  part 
to  do  and,  because  he  does  it 
faithfully,  countless  messages 
speed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  at  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 


Just  Published 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN   WHO   WILL  DECIDE  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


By  PRINCESS     CATHERINE    RADZIW1LL 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forlv    Years,"   "The  Royal 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure!.         Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES    OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Just  Published 


He  kept  folks  in  hot  water, 

And  he  stole  from  many  a  stage; 

And  when  he  was  full  of  liquor 
He  was  always  in  a  rage. 

But  one  day  he  met  a  man 
Who  was  a  whole  lot  badder. 

And  now  he's  dead. 

And  we  ain't  none  the  sadder. 

Mr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  describe  one  of  th 
representative  ballad-narratives  which  hav 
survived.  They  are  all  too  long  to  b 
quoted  in  full,  and  are  generally  of  muc 
the  same  type,  full  of  prancing  steeds,  an 
fair  Bessie,  and  the  impending  massacre  b 
Apaches.  There  are  the  inevitable  shot 
the  dying  blessing  of  the  hero,  and  a  soi 
of  spilog  telling  of  his  being  laid  awa 
beneath  the  violets  accompanied  by  man 
tears.  Cheerless  songs  are  in  the  gra 
majority.    Says  Mr.  Taylor: 

Oddly  enough,  there  is  only  one  drinl 
ing-song  in  the  entire  collection.  By  way  ( 
rebuttal,  there  are  several  of  a  decidedl 
religious  cast,  and  two  temperance  song 
"The  Hell-Bound  Train,"  and  "Tl 
Drunkard's  Hell."  The  latter  is  a  prett 
trifle: 

The  engine  with  murderous  blood  was  damp, 
And  was  brilliantly  lit  with  a  brimstone  lamp; 
An  imp,  for  fuel,  was  shoveling  bones, 
While  the  furnace  rang  with  a  thousand  groans 

— and  so  on,  working  up  to  the  chma 
A  surprizingly  large  number  of  the  sonj 
take  the  form  of  a  monolog,  spoken  1 
a  convicted  criminal  or  by  a  condemn* 
murderer  upon  the  scaffold.  The  for 
varies  little.  The  speaker,  after  introdu 
ing  himself,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  h 
early  life — as  in  "Young  Companions": 

I  did  not  like  my  fireside, 

I  did  not  like  my  home; 
I  had  in  view  far  rambling, 

So  far  away  did  roam, 

■ — followed  by  an  account  of  his  career  ai 
the  crime  that  ended  it: 

And  I  landed  in  Chicago 
In  the  very  depth  of  hell. 


I  courted  a  fair  young  maiden. 
Her  name  I  will  not  tell, 

For  I  should  ever  disgrace  her 
Since  I  am  doomed  to  hell. 

It  was  on  one  beautiful  evening, 
The  stars  were  shining  bright. 

And  with  a  fatal  dagger 
I  bid  her  spirit  flight. 

— winding    up    with    a    warning    to    1 
hearers: 

It's  now  I'm  on  the  scaffold. 
My  moments  are  not  long; 

You  may  forget  the  singer. 
But  don't  forget  tho  song. 

And  now  comes  a  song  that  is  difficult  < 
catalog.  The  sadness  of  cowboy  ballad?  '< 
generally  sentimental,  and  their  tragedy) 
usually  a  little  too  utterly  lugubrious  to  i 
quite  convincing;  this  song  is  differe  • 
In  its  tenderness  and  simple  pathos  : 
stands  alone.  Its  authorship  is  anonymo . 
but  it  must  surely  be  the  work  of  one  m^ 
and  he  wa's  a  poet.    Here  it  is: 

THE    DESERTED    ADOBE 
Round  tho  'dobe  rank  sands  are  thickly  blowii 

Tts  ridges  fill  the  deserted  field; 
Yet  on   this  claim  young  lives  once  hope  v° 
sowin' 
For  all  the  years  might  yield ; 
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Service  That  Gives  the  Word 
An  Entirely  New  Meaning 

64  Coupons,  each  for  One  Half-Hour's  Labor 

Four  Hours  of  Scrupulous  Care  per  Month  for  a  Period  of  Eight  Months 

No  Cost  to  You  for  Expert  Supervision  That  Keeps  your  Car  Continuously  in  Racing  Trim 


y 


1ERVICE,  as  the  Hup- 
mobile  owner  knows 
it,  and  service  as  it 
generally  understood, 
;  ■  two  radically  different 
tjngs. 

I  >  other  car  is  cared  for  a& 
tfc  Hupmobile  is  cared  for. 
T  i  other  service  plan  is  like 
tjj  Hupmobileserviceplan. 


".  e  service  station  sees  to  it 
t  it  every  Hupmobile  is 
t  led  up  to  concert  pitch 
.  the  time. 

/it  at  no  cost  to  the  owner. 
h:     pays     with     coupons 


ich   we  supply  without 
$t    when    he    purchases 
car. 


I 


e  coupons  cover  four 
urs  of  service  labor  by 
ined  Hupmobile  experts, 

«bh    month     for     eight 

r  »nths. 


rvice  That   Covers 
I  ery  Part  of  the  Car 


%A.  Aldrich  of  Mellette,  S. 
says  this  service  is  a  great 
1 1>  to  Hupmobile  owners. 

\en  you  drive  up  to  the 
I  vice  station,  one  of  the 
t  ngsthat  is  given  as  a  mat- 
y  of  course  is  an  inspec- 
*  n  of  the   steering    gear 


swiiinwi 


and  a  test  of  the  brake 
adjustment. 

A.  C.  Koch  of  Chicago  Writes 
that  our  plan  makes  the  initial 
pleasure  of  owning  a  car  a 
constant  pleasure. 

The  alignment  of  the  front 
wheels  is  checked  up,  and 
the  front  wheel  bearings 
are  examined  for  play. 

George  P.  Edmonds  of  Chicago 
finds  this  the  most  satisfactory 
service  arrangement  he  has 
encountered  in  his  experience 
With  three  different  cars. 

Spark  plugs,  wiring  termi- 
nals, ignition  distributer, 
generator  and  starting 
motor  are  gone  over. 
Grease  cups  are  turned 
down.  Motor,  transmis- 
sion   and    differential    are 


supplied  with  new  lubri- 
cant when  necessary — the 
owner  of  course  paying 
for  oils  and  greases. 

99  Per  Cent  Efficient 
Say    11,000    Owners 


W.  P.  W.  Martin  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  says  our  service 
system  should  put  us  on  a  firm 
footing  of  friendship  with 
Hupmobile  owners. 

And  so  it  does.  We  re- 
ceive thousands  of  unso- 
licited letters  from  them. 

That  is  how  we  know  that 
1  1 ,000  owners  rate  the 
Hupmobile  99  per  cent 
efficient. 


The  Mark  of  Superior 


Motor  Car  Service 


Standard  Hupmobile  Performance 


GOES  to    a    speed    of    25 
miles    an    hour,    from 
a  stand,  in  10  seconds. 

Throttles  to  a  man's  walk- 
ing pace,  on  high  gear, 
without  bucking  or  jerking. 

Picks  up,  without  gear 
change,  instantly  and 
smoothly. 

5-Pass.  Touring  Car  $i i8$ 


Climbs  the  average  low- 
gear  hill  on  high  gear. 

Pulls  through  sand  and 
mud  on  high  gear. 

Develops  great  pulling 
power    on    high    gear. 

Registers  a  minimum  of  vi- 
bration at  any  speed  on 
any  gear. 


Roadster  ti  1S.1 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


y-Pass.  Touring  Car  $1340 


That  is  how  we  know  that 
50  8  10  per  cent  of  Hup- 
mobile owners  buy  our 
cars  year  after  year. 

That  is  how  we  know  that 
24  2/  10  per  cent  of  those 
now  owning  Hupmobiles 
have  been  won  away  from 
higher  priced  cars  by  Hup- 
mobile performance,  effici- 
ency, service,  and  thorough- 
going goodness. 

Why  Buy  Any  Car 
Lacking     Such    Service? 

Is  it  worth  anything  to  you 
to  have  a  car  whose  care 
never  gives  you  a  moment's 
distress  ?  A  car  which 
keeps  you  serenely  and 
continuously  satisfied? 

That  is  what  the  Hupmo- 
bile owner  has.  He  en- 
joys the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  expert  care.  He  is, 
in  short,  the  most  contented 
of  owners. 

Can  you  afford  even  to 
think  of  buying  any  car 
that  does  not  offer  the  equal 
of  Hupmobile  service? 

Hupp    Motor  Car  Corporation 

Detroit.  Michigan 
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Feel  the 
"After-feel 

-the  cooL  clean 
after-feel  of 

Sozodont 

The  Old-Master  Dentifrice 

IT'S  the  cool  feel  of 
peppermint,  sassafras, 
cloves  and  menthol. 

It's  the  clean  feel  of 
sterilizing  antiseptics. 

For  64  years  Sozodont 
Liquid  has  cleaned  and 
whitened  and  polished  the 
teeth,  and  breathed  an  Arc- 
tic breath  into  the  tropical 
morning  mouth. 

Switch  over  to  Sozodont 
today,  and  feel  that  refresh- 
ing sense  it  leaves.  Then  you 
will  realize  that  among 
dentifrices,  Sozodont  has 
never  been  improved  upon, 
and  since  it  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon,  is  entitled  to  be 
called  the  old  master-dentifrice. 

Send  2  cents  for  generous 
sample  of  Sozodont  Liquid. 


HALL  &  RUCKEL 


201  Washington  Street 


New  York 


There  are  also  Sozodont  Paste  and  Powder 
^  if  you  prefer ^ 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Infants-Mothers 

Thousands  testify 

HORLICK'S 

The  Original 

MALTED  MILK 

Upbuilds  and  sustains  the  body 
No  Cooking  or  Milk  required 
Used  for  l/$  of  a  Century 
Free  Sample  Horlick's,  Racine,  Wis. 


And  in  strong  hands,  the  echoing  hoof  pursuin', 

A  wooden  share  turned  up  the  sod, 
The  toiler  brave  drank  deep  the  fresh  air's  brewin' 

And  sang  content  to  God. 

A  woman  fair  and  sweet  has  smilin'  striven 

Through  long  and  lonesome  hours; 
A  blue-eyed  babe,  a  bit  of  earthly  heaven. 

Laughed  at  the  sun's  hot  towers; 
A  bow  of  promise  made  this  desert  splendid. 

This  'dobe  was  their  pride, 
But  what  began  so  well,  alas!  has  ended — 

The  promise  died. 

Their  plans  and  dreams,  their  cheerful  labor  wasted 

In  dry  and  misspent  years; 
The  spring  was  sweet,  the  summer  bitter  tasted, 

The  autumn  salt  with  tears. 
Now   "gyp"   and  sand   do  hide  their  one-time 
yearnin' ; 

'Twas  theirs;   'tis  past. 
God's   ways   are   strange;     we   take   so   long   in 
learnin'. 

To  fail  at  last. 

There,  perhaps,  speaks  the  heart  of  the 
real  West — the  West  of  yesterday,  boister- 
ous, reckless,  romantic,  and,  somehow, 
tragic.  A  land  of  promise  and  adventure, 
of  freedom  and  open  skies;  but  sometimes 
a  land,  too,  of  loneliness  and  failure.  It 
is  well  that  these  songs  were  set  down 
when  they  were,  for  ten  years  from  now 
they  will  have  disappeared.  The  old  West 
is  Dassing. 

PICKPOCKETS  IN  NIPPON 

WHEN  we  think  of  Japan  as  the  place 
which  is  making  huge  strides  to  take 
up  Western  manners  and  customs,  we  may 
also  think  of  her  as  taking  up  our  crimes. 
You  may  stroll  down  a  Tokyo  street,  be 
jostled  in  the  crowd,  and  come  home 
without  your  wallet,  just  as  certainly  as 
you  will  if  you  walk  through  the  Loop 
District  in  a  press  of  passers-by.  And  the 
Japanese  has  some  subtlety  of  action,  some 
delicacy  inherent  in  his  racial  make-up  that 
gives  him  a  deftness  which  hardly  the  most 
accomplished  Western  crook  knows,  and 
when  it  comes  to  painless  abstraction  of  the 
money-bag,  he  is  supreme — without  a  rival. 
Some  of  the  queer  methods  practised  by  the 
Nipponese  "dip,"  in  going  through  your 
pockets  without  your  knowing  anything 
about  it,  are  told  by  a  Japanese  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun.  He  lays  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
incomparable  to  their  Western  rivals.  He 
says,  for  instance: 

Every  society  has  its  own  complaint, 
and  certainly  Japan  is  not  the  only  country 
where  pickpockets  are  working  their  ways 
at  the  expense  of  honest,  laborious  citizens. 
Neither  have  any  statistics  shown  that 
Japan  has  a  comparatively  greater  num- 
ber of  these  social  bacteria  than  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  countries.  But  their  match- 
less skill,  their  wonderful  training,  as  well 
as  the  strange  habits  and  conventions  which 
they  observe  in  the  pursuit  of  their  peril- 
ous trade,  may  well  be  entitled  to  some 
brief  statement. 

"  Pickpockets  are  trained  artists,"  said 
one  of  the  native  writers  in  admiring  the 
superb  skill  they  sometimes  demonstrate. 
They  could  indeed  set  at  naught  the  per- 
formance of  a  most  trained  magician, 
striking  the  victim  with  astonishment  not 
unmingled  with  admiration  rather  than  the 
resentment    of    the    damages    he    suffered 


partly  through  his  own  carelessness.  We 
may  conceal  our  pocketbook  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  the  coat  or  in  the  back-side 
pocket  of  the  trousers,  and  wear  a  heavy 
overcoat  into  the  bargain.  Even  then  we 
are  not  absolutely  safe  from  the  attack  of 
a  pickpocket  unless  we  are  more  or  less 
attentive  about  ourselves.  Some  sarcastic 
writer  calls  the  pickpocket  a  social  neces- 
sity, giving  as  it  does  thrilling  piquancy 
to  human  life,  teaching  the  stupid  by  the 
most  impressive  object-lesson  the  need  of 
being  always  on  the  alert  about  himself  in 
this  world  of  violent  struggle  for  existence. 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  trade  they  never 
use  violence,  altho  sometimes  equipped 
with  sharp  razors  or  scissors  to  cut  open  the 
clothing,  but  the  most  trained  of  them  will 
execute  their  dangerous  task  by  the  dexter- 
ous manipulation  of  bare  fingers.  So  I  am 
told,  for  I  have  no  experience  of  the  trade 
myself.     I  am  sorry! 

On  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  evening,  in 
a  train  which  I  took  from  Tokyo  to 
Yokohama,  I  suddenly  noticed,  after  a 
few  minutes'  ride,  a  decrease  of  weight 
on  my  left-hand  side.  I  missed  my 
heavy  pocketbook  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  my  coat,  which  remained,  however,  as 
firmly  buttoned  as  ever,  neither  any  arti- 
ficial opening  made  on  the  surface.  No 
apparent  changes  were  visible,  but  the 
contents  all  gone. 

Until  I  recovered  my  things  a  fe^ 
days  afterward  by  one  of  the  most  Strang* 
accidents  I  have  ever  experienced,  I  nevei 
acknowledged  I  was  assailed  by  a  pick 
pocket  in  my  absent-mindedness,  tho  th< 
detectives  assured  me  that  it  was  no  ver 
difficult  task  for  them  to  unbutton  the  coat 
secure  the  contents  of  pockets  inside,  an< 
then  rebutton  it,  so  that  the  victim  ma; 
not  notice  the  loss  until  they  are  far  awa; 
from  him  with  their  tongues  long  let  ou 
to  mock  the  stupidity  of  their  miserabl 
client. 

He  relates  a  surprizing  tale  of  how 
friend  of  his  had  had  his  purse  stolen  ou 
of  the  sleeve  of  a  Japanese  kimono.  Th 
theft  was  not  done  as  it  might  have  bee 
done  in  America,  where  the  thief  woul 
have  slit  the  fabric  with  a  razor  or  "ver 
sharp  blade  of  some  sort,  but  it  was  take 
by  opening  the  seam.  The  pickpockt 
had  carefully  drawn  out  the  binding  threac 
which  let  the  purse  fall  into  his  very  ham 
The  remarkable  self-possession  of  the  thi 
is  shown  by  the  means  he  took  to  get  tl 
booty,  when  discovery  would  have  mea) 
years  in  prison  for  him.  If  there  is  rankii 
among  thieves,  surely  this  particular  oi 
deserves  credit.    We  learn  also: 

A  famous  lawyer  of  Tokyo,  now 
member  of  Parliament,  was  once  travi 
ing  in  a  train  on  his  way  to  Nagoya,  whe 
a  judicial  case  was  pending  in  the  Cot 
of  Appeal.  His  spirit  having  run  rati 
high,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  liqu< 
he  talked  very  big  about  his  success 
politics,  his  own  erudition  in  legal  scienc 
his  broad  knowledge  about  the  wor 
without  forgetting  to  deride  the  stupidi 
of  those  who  are  had  by  pickpockets. 

"My  long  experience  with  criminals  aji 
criminal  matters  enables  me  to  read' 
discern  a  pickpocket  from  others, 
glance  is  enough  for  discovering  the  ti' 
quality  of  a  man,  however  genuinely  * 
may  dress  himself  up  to  conceal 
essence,"  he  boasted. 
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at  are  these  great  simmers  doin$? 


Zenatello 

Great  Lyric  Tenor  of  the 
Boston  Opera,  recently 
knighted  by  the  King'  of  Italy 


Marie  Rappold 

Famed  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera 


ORey  are  not  listening 
to  tReir  records 

In  talking  machine  advertisements 
it  is  quite  common  to  show  pictures 
of  artists  listening  to  their  talking 
machine  records.  The  great  artists 
whose  portraits  you  see  on  this  page 
are  doing  an  entirely  different  thing. 

They  are  singing  in  direct  comparison 
with  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their 
voices  by  his  new  invention 

cZne 

NEW  EDISON 

This  is  the  acid  test  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  in- 
vited for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  he 
had  achieved  his  ambition  to  re-create  music  so 
perfectly  that  the  keenest  ears  could  not  distinguish 
the  Re-Creation  from  the  original.  The  music 
critics  of  over  two  hundred  of  America's  greatest 
newspapers  have  heard  these  comparisons  (exactly 
as  shown  on  this  page)  and  have  fully  conceded  in 
the  columns  of  their  papers  that  the  New  Edison 
re-creates  music  with  such  literal  fidelity  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  Re-Creations  from 
the  singers'  voices. 

None  But  Edison  TFi// 
Submit  to  this  Test 

Do  you  know  of  any  talking  machine  manufacturer 
who  has  invited  great  artists  to  sing  publicly  in 
direct  comparison  with  his  talking  machine  repro- 
duction of  their  voices  and  has  defied  trained  ears 
to  distinguish  a  difference  ?  There  is  no  such  case 
on  record. 

The  New  Edison  is  not  a  talking  machine.  It  is 
the  world's  most  wonderful  instrument;  an  instru- 
ment which  brings  into  your  home  the  living  per- 
sonality of  every  great  artist;  an  instrument  which 
literally  re-creates  all  forms  of  music. 

Watch  your  local  papers.  They  win  contain  the 

announcement  of  a  dealer  licensed  by  Mr.  Edison  to  sell  this  new 
invention.  Go  to  him  and  investigate  The  New  Edison.  Write 
us  for  the  brochure  "Music's  Re-Creation,"  and  the  booklet, 
"What  the  Critics  Say." 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.,  Dept.  2376  Orange,  N.J. 


Urlus 

Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

the  World's    greatest 

WagnerianTenor 


ir   Elizabeth  Spencer 

V      A  Favorite    Soprano 

1=« 
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COMFORT  your  feet 
with  The  Florsheim 
Flexsole.  Specially  pre- 
pared flexible  soles, 
"Natural  Shape"  lasts, 
and  soft,  pliable  uppers 
give  restful  ease  from 
the  start.  The  most 
comfortable  shoe  you've 
ever  worn — price  $6.50. 

There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style 
you    prefer. 
We'll    give   you 
his   name    and 
mail  booklet, 
"Styles  of 
the  Times. 

The 

Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 
Chicago,  U.S.A. 

The  Florsheim 
Flexsole — 
One  of  two 
hundred 
styles — 
Look  for 
name 
in  shoe. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Tall  Is  the  Ideal  Time  to  Paint 

Blistering  summer  heat  has  passed,  paint 
anchors  deep  in  the  open  wood  pores,  painters 
have  time  for  careful  work,  gnats  and  moths 
are  gone,  weather  is  settled,  winter  is  coming. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

mixed  to  suit  the  exact  conditions  of  your  house 
will  give  you  paint-satisfaction. 

Write  for  fuller  Information  In  Paint  Tips  No.  14-12 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Chicago  San  Francisco         St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


When  the  train  arrived  at  Nagoya  he 
was  dumbstruck  to  find  his  hand-bag  gone, 
in  which  he  kept,  besides  a  few  hundred  yen 
to  pay  the  bail  for  his  client,  many  im- 
portant documents  related  with  the  pend- 
ing case.  He  was  literally  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  things  having  come  to  a  veritable 
deadlock.  Going  to  the  local  police  au- 
thorities, he  made  an  appeal  almost  in 
tears,  offering  a  large  prize  for  the  docu- 
ments recovered. 

After  two  or  three  days  passed  in  gloomy 
thought,  he  received  a  parcel  post  addrest 
to  his  hotel,  on  opening  which  he  found 
the  coveted  object  accompanied  by  a  long 
letter  in  which  was  stated  that  if  a  man  who 
is  had  by  a  pickpocket  should  be  an  idiot 
the  lawyer  must  be  an  exemplary  idiot, 
for  he  had  not  noticed  his  own  idiocy  until 
so  late  in  his  years.  Provoked  by  his 
erstwhile  arrogant  remarks,  a  trained 
pickpocket  who  happened  to  sit  by  taught 
him  in  the  most  impressive  manner  that 
one  could  never  be  too  cautious  and  pru- 
dent about  oneself. 

They  observe  various  strange  customs. 
When  they  are  taken  in  the  act  by  the 
sufferer  they  apologize  in  all  humility. 
Even  if  they  get  thrashed  and  licked  they 
would  seldom  make  any  resistance  or 
wreak  vengeance  afterward.  If,  however, 
a  bystander  give  warning  to  the  sufferer 
while  they  are  in  the  act  of  stealing,  they 
are  sure  to  wreak  terrible  vengeance  for 
prevention.  We  often  hear  of  those  who 
were  seriously  wounded  with  some  sharp- 
edged  tools  in  the  darkness  only  because 
they  tried  to  protect  others  from  the 
attempt  of  pickpockets.  Old  people  warn 
us  against  careless  interference. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  interesting  tale 
was  told  of  a  pickpocket  who  was  pretty 
effectively  punished  for  her  mischievous 
doings.  In  a  street-car  a  charming  young 
lady  took  seat  by  the  side  of  an  old  artizan 
who  had  a  large  hand-bag  by  him.  She 
spread  a  newspaper  wide  enough  to  cover 
her  whole  front,  in  the  shade  of  which  her 
dexterous  fingers  set  about  working  with  a 
sharp  knife  at  the  bag.  She  successfully 
cut  open  the  side  and  thrust  her  dainty 
fingers  inside,  not  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  few  who  sat  opposite  but  observed 
silence  in  dread  of  the  vengeance  so 
much  talked  of. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  her  fingers 
gone  in  than  she  turned  ghastly  pale,  as 
tho  shot  through  the  heart.  In  that 
posture  she  remained  motionless,  seemingly 
struggling  with  intense  agony  within.  A 
few  minutes  afterward  she  quickly  with- 
drew her  hand,  which  she  placed  in 
her  own  kimono  sleeve  before  any  one 
could  notice  what  the  matter  could  be 
with  her.    - 

At  the  next  depot  she  alighted  from  the 
car,  quickly  disappearing  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  After  she  left  they  told  the 
old  artizan  what  had  passed  with  his  bag, 
asking  him  to  explain  the  strange  phenome- 
non they  witnessed.  The  old  man,  burst- 
ing into  laughter,  tho  a  little  surprized, 
showed  his  fellow  passengers  what  the  bag 
contained.  It  was  a  snapping  turtle,  be- 
tween whose  jaws  was  found  the  tip  of  her 
index-finger.  It  served  her  quite  right,  but 
tho  heroic  endurance  she  displayed,  bravely 
bearing  the  lasting  pain  until  one  of  her 
fingers  got  perfectly  severed,  struck  all 
with  something  like  admiration. 

Like  most  skilled  labor  nowadays,  pocket- 
picking  is  highly  organized  and  conducted 


I  will  sell  you  a 
genuineBlueAidute 

^DIAMOND 

at   $QQ2?  a 
<jpnly'OQ  carat 


H  Carat    $6.25 
%  Carat  $40.25 


H  Carat  $15.50 
Carat  $64.25 


% 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a  diamond  before  Christ- 
mas send  for  my  De  Luxe  Book  of  Diamonds. 
Mailed  FREE. 

Diamonds,  like  most  things,  are  soaring  in 
price  on  account  of  the  war.  We  have  imported 
a  big  stock  and  continue  to  quote  the  same  prices 
as  last  year. 

Our  low  prices  are  based  on  direct-from-the- 
cutters  cost.  You  profit  by  our  policy  of  "small 
profits  and  many  sales."  Our  business  is  nation 
wide.  We  are  diamond  specialists.  We  sell 
diamond  jewelry  exclusively. 

I  personally  select  the  diamond  on  every 
order.  I  guarantee  to  satisfy  your  taste  or  re- 
fund your  money.  I  give  you  besides  a  Legal 
Money  Back  Guarantee  that  enables  you  to  cash 
in  your  diamond  investment  less  10%  through 
any  bank,  within  one  year. 

And  we  bind  ourselves  by  contract  to  ex- 
change at  full  value,  at  any  time.  We  sell  by 
the  carat,  and  legally  certify  the  carat  weight, 
color,  quality  and  value. 

Our  plan,  now  time-tested  and  popular,  re- 
quires absolutely  no  payment  in  advance.  Simply 
write  for  our  Diamond  Book,  choose  any  dia- 
mond and  mounting  and  I  will  gladly  send  it 
for  your  inspection.  We  pay  every  cent  of  ex- 
pense and  you  will  not  be  obligated  to  buy.  - 

Our  De  Luxe  Book  of  Diamonds  is  a  bound 
volume,  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  facts 
that  will  enable  you  to  buy  diamonds  intelli- 
gently. Absolutely  free.  Write  today  and  ad- 
dress me  personally. 

Ignatius  Barnard,  President 
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14k  Solid  Gold  Mouiitiiigsnllh 

Platinum  Settings,  $8.88 

Price  complete  with 

>8  Ct.  $10.18      H  It.  $13.38 

Yt  Ct.  $44.13      1    It.  $91.88 

These  illustrations  are  greatly  reduced 


BARNARD 


&  CO.,  Dept.433MS.WCor. 
Wabash  &  Monroe,  CHICAGO 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  to 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  You 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  C.  C 


Think  of  som 
simple  thing  t 
patent.     Protec 


An    intensely   intimate, 
helpful  and  reliable  ex- 
planation  of    the   most 
vital  of  all  subjects 


Expectant 
Motherhood 


A  new  book  by  J.  W. 
Ballantyne,  M.D..  Phy- 
sician to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh 

This  important  new  book  explains  the 
hygienic  rules  which  the  parents,  and  espe 
cially  the  mother,  must  obey  if  their  chil< 
is  to  come  into  the  world  well  and  strong 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  as  physician  to  the  Roya 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  able  t< 
write  on  this  subject  with  authority.  Hi 
not  only  tells  the  expectant  mother  wha 
she  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  vo  do,  but 
with  singular  clearness  and  charm,  explain 
the  physiological  reasons  for  the  directions  h 
gives.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  unique 
A  large  book  of  almost  300  pages.  $1.50  net 
by  mail  $1 .61 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  > 
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on  involved  administrative  principles.  The 
thieves  do  not  work  alone,  or  exactly  as 
individuals,  but  are  formed  into  unions,  or 
gilds,  or  cliques.  Each  organized  group 
has  a  boss,  who  assigns  his  underlings  to 
definite  sections,  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties, and  supports  himself  on  the  commission 
which  is  his  from  the  sale  of  the  booty,  a 
procedure  always  entrusted  to  him.  As 
for  the  workers,  as  in  other  federations, 
they  have  different  duties  and  different 
heats,  some  working  in  the  trains  and  on 
trams,  some  in  the  theaters,  some  in 
filing-places,  and  some  on  the  very 
streets.  There  is  never  such  a  thing  as  a 
crook  working  out  of  his  territory.  Whether 
this  would  force  the  recall  of  his  union 
card,  we  do  not  know,  but  nevertheless  the 
distinctions  are  tacitly  observed.  Of  this 
boss  crook,  who  seems  to  resemble  his 
American  prototype,  the  Japanese  writer 
has  an  interesting  story  to  tell: 

Once  General  Nogi,  then  the  Resident 
General  of  Formosa,  got  his  bag,  containing 
a  few  thousand  yen  belonging  to  the 
Formosan  Government,  stolen  on  his  way 
home  from  his  post.  His  information, 
however,  about  the  approximate  section  of 
railways  where  he  was  attacked  immedi- 
ately enabled  the  veteran  detectives  to 
identify  the  boss  who  held  control  over 
it.  The  consequent  arrest  of  the  offender 
soon  brought  him  back  the  sum  that  was 
stolen. 

The  great  number  of  pickpockets  in 
Japan  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  old 
criminal  code,  which  inflicted  compara- 
tively light  punishment  on  the  theft 
committed  without  the  use  of  violence. 
Attended  by  an  imprisonment  of  a  few 
short  years  at  longest,  the  trade  was  far 
more  lucrative  than  the  robbery  which  is 
subject  to  a  far  heavier  punishment.  In 
the  second  place,  also  to  the  lenient  policy 
once  pursued  by  the  police  authorities,  who 
made  instrumentality  of  these  folk  to  dis- 
cover the  clues  to  more  important  crimes. 

Since  a  few  years  ago,  however,  the 
authorities  have  steadily  pursued  a  very 
drastic  policy  against  them.  All  the  pro- 
fessional pickpockets  had  been  caught 
in  one  net.  Tokyo  enjoyed  a  complete 
immunity  from  such  troubles  for  the  time 
being.  It  was  at  the  same  time  striking 
that  in  connection  with  a  number  of  das- 
tardly crimes  committed  in  the  interval 
absolutely  no  clues  were  to  be  found,  which 
fact  turned  the  police  authorities  into  a 
tapget  of  public  reproach  for  want  of 
ability  to  arrest  brutal  murderers. 

Their  number  has  increased  remarkably 
shoe  the  end  of  the  last  year,  when  the 
coronation  was  made  the  opportunity  to 
promulgate  the  order  of  general  pardon 
for  the  benefit  of  the  culprits  in  jail.  Once 
released,  they  would  immediately  foigel 
the  gracious  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor 
and  take  up  their  old  trade,  for  they  are 
totally  unable  to  lead  a  decent  life  by 
honest  labor.  Trains,  trams,  streets,  the- 
aters, ami  every  where  else  are  now  again 
infested  by  these  unthankful  elements  who 
are  spreading  the  seeds  of  embarrassment 
all  over  the.  country.  We  can  not,  indeed, 
•or  a  single  moment  allow  ourselves  to  be 
absent-minded  a  step  outsido  our  own 
bouses, 

•   In  Japan,  old  people  entertain  a  queer 


(Trie  O^ner  of 
a  DELCO 

Equipped  Car 
is"  always" 
aDELCO 

Entkusiast 


ELECTRIC  CRANKING  LIGHTING  IGNITION 
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HE  enthusiasm  of  the  owners  of  Delco-equipped 
cars  comes  from  the  ease  of  operation  and  the 
complete  dependability  of  Delco  Electric 
Cranking,  Lighting  and  Ignition.  These  owners 
have  learned  through  practical  service  that  Delco 
equipment  inspires  absolute  confidence — that  every 
function  will  be  performed  when  desired  and  with 
the  full  measure  of  efficiency.  They  are  always 
eager  to  testify  to  that  fact. 

These  owners  also  know  that  Delco  equipment  means 
the  maximum  of  comfort  and  security  in  driving. 
Service  such  as  this  increases  the  owner's  pride 
in  his  car  and  adds  to  that  car's  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

More  than  half  a  million  cars  equipped 
with  Delco  Cranking,  Lighting  and  Igni- 
tion are  now  in  operation  —  and  the 
number  is  being  added  to  at  the  rate 
of  1200  a  day. 
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Dayton,  Ohio 
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Books   Which   Have  Made 
MILLIONS 
OF  AMERICANS 
LAUGH 


By  Josiah  ^^m       P^^  M.netti 

Allen' m  Wife  ^  Hollty 

Samantha  versus  Josiah.  By  "Josiah  Allen's 
Wife"  (Marietta  Holley).  Inimitably  funny  dis- 
cussions of  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Cloth. 
400  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Berton 
Braley.    $  I 

Samantha  in  Europe.  A  screamingly  funny 
narrative  of  a  trip  abroad.  Large  octavo.  T  1 4 
pages.  Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  Rich 
Cover  Desicn.    Cloth.  J;. 50;  Half  Leather.  I4.00. 

Sweet  Cicely  or  Josiah  Allen  in  Politics,  and 
His  Queer  Experiences.  Large  octavo.  Cloth. 
Profusely  illustrated.    I2.00. 
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That's  a  mighty  handsome 
Class  Ring,  Son! 

And  you  say  that  it  is  made 

by  QUA YLE— well,  that  means 
QUALITY.  This  same  QUAYLE 
stamp  is  on  my  own  graduation 
class  pin,  and  I  have  had  mine  now 
for  over  forty  years. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  leading 
Colleges,  High  Schools,  Preparatory 
and  Private  Schools  have  bought 
their  class  rings,  pins  and  commence- 
ment announcements  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  —  Quayle  of 
Albany.  They  have  received  their 
goods  on  time,  have  recommended 
QUAYLE  quality  *tO  the  "next 
year's"  class. 

QUAYLE  &  SON  design  and  manu- 
facture every  class  ring  and  pin  they 
sell.  Most  QUAYLE  announce- 
ments and  invitations  are  engraved 
from  exclusive  QUAYLE  lettering 
on  exclusive  QUAYLE  paper  stocks 
in  the  QUAYLE  factory. 

The  stamp  under  the  flap  of  the  in- 
vitation envelope  for  class  and  society 
functions  is  usually — QUAYLE. 


Quayle  &SoN,inc. 

Steel  Engravers  & 
Jewelrymen 


Albany  NewYork 


The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  and 
AMMUNITION 

By  H.  Ommuodtea,  CM.,  G.C.,  and  E.  H.  Robinson 

A  full  and  authoritative  work  by  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rifle  as  a  sporting,  and  then  as 
a  war  weapon;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  has  neverbeforebeen  attempted. 
It  presents  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  diagrams.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  have  been 
treated  with  a  clarity  which  will  make  them 
easily  understood  by  the  non-technical  reader. 
A  big,  thick  book  profusely  illustrated.    335  pp.     $6.00  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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belief  about  a  god  who  helps  the  recovery 
of  the  goods  stolen.  As  soon  as  the  mis- 
fortunes befall  them  a  pin  is  planted  on  one 
of  the  feet  of  "the  god  of  wealth,"  who  will 
then  stop  the  thief  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  place  of  action. 

Pickpockets  are  generally  far  cleverer 
than  the  thieves  of  other  categories. 
They  sometimes  send  back  either  to  the 
sufferer  or  to  the  police  station  what  they 
have  once  stolen,  when  they  find  it  not 
realizable  in  money  value.  They  do  this 
not  so  much  because  of  their  kind-hearted- 
ness to  cause  the  smallest  possible  annoy- 
ance to  their  victims  as  because  perhaps 
of  their  far-sighted  preparedness  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  judges  when  they  chance 
to  be  brought  before  the  court. 

Japan's  new  criminal  code,  instituted 
on  the  most  advanced  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, has  provided  stringent  punish- 
ment against  the  so-called  habitual  of- 
fenders, because  it  punishes,  instead  of  the 
crime  itself,  the  antisocial  nature  of  the 
criminals  which  is  evinced  by  the  crimes 
committed.  When  the  antisocial  nature  of 
the  criminal  is  recognized  as  habitual  and 
incurably  confirmed  the  punishment  be- 
comes extremely  heavy,  irrespective  of  the 
degree  of  blamableness  of  the  act  itself. 

It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  new  code  is  really  effective  in  improving 
the  general  situation,  for  the  knowledge 
of  heavy  punishment  may  drive  them 
desperate,  as  apprehended  by  some  of  the 
jurists  who  do  not  approve  of  the  too  far- 
advanced  principles  ruling  the  new  criminal 
code. 

OUR  STRANGE  NEW  LANGUAGE 

DO  you  speak  English?  If  you  think 
you  do,  go  into  the  heart  of  England 
and  listen  to  the  natives  talking  over  the 
war-news  to  one  another.  Or  pick  up  a 
book  published  in  1840,  and,  after  making 
sure  that  it  was  popular,  try  to  read  it.  In 
the  conversations  particularly,  compare 
the  diction  of  the  hero  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  in  the  novel 
of  the  current  season.  But  we  are  not 
only  speaking  a  new  language;  we  are 
speaking  a  different  one.  An  enterprising 
German  newspaper  in  Chicago,  the  Presse, 
is  advertising,  as  a  feature  of  its  columns, 
a  special  war-news  review  in  the  "Ameri- 
can" language.  Says  the  Chicago  Post 
in  telling  of  it: 

We  confess  we  were  sufficiently  inter- 
ested by  the  announcement  to  invest  in  a 
copy.  In  these  days  when  the  appeal  is 
to  Americanism  we  felt  that  a  newspaper 
making  a  feature  of  printing  articles  in  the 
"American"  language  must  have  some 
remarkable  language  to  offer. 

We  were  not  disappointed.  Our  penny 
was  well  spent.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  gem 
from  the  war-review  in  the  Chicagoer  Presse: 

"In  the  light  of  these  events  in  the 
Austrian-Italian  front,  Joffre  will  soon  be 
at  a  loss  what  and  how  to  report,  where 
to  gather  flowers  for  this  victories,  since 
now  the  loss  of  the  south  slope  of  Dead 
Man  Hill  every  attempt  at  further  con- 
cealment of  the  plain  fact  and  truth  has 
become  vain." 

Selection  was  rather  difficult,  but  the 
specimen  will  suffice.  There  wore  many 
equally  wonderful. 

Anybody  could  toll  at  a  glance  that  it 


Inflamed, 
Receding 
GUMS 

are  signs  of 

Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease). and  are 
the    insidious 
cause  of  loosening 
of  the  teeth,  with 
ultimate   loss.  If 
your   gums  hurt, 
CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST without 
delay,  because 

you    urgently   need 
his  treatment.   He 
will  tell  you  how  to 
save  your   teeth  and 
avoid  suffering.   The 
majority    of    leading 
dentists     prescribe 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation   with 
their  treatment.  If 
used   daily  like  a 
dentifrice,    Forhan's 
will    prevent   Pyor- 
rhea,   and   it    gives 
prompt  relief  in  most 
cases.    It  keeps  the 
gums  firm.  Pleasant 
to  the  taste.   Large 
tube  (as  illustrated), 
50c. 

If  your  druggist  hasn't 
it,  send  us  his  name 
with  10c.  in  stamps 
and  we  will  tend 
5  t  r  i  a  !  tubes 
(enough  for  your 
family  and   friends). 

Forhan  Company, 
23  Elm  Street, 
New  York. 


LITTLE  TRAINING  COURSES 

IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study — mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody ,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  ana  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stones, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  What  to  Readmit 

erature— what  constitutes  a  good  Poem?  Essay?  Novel? 
Modern  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best 
Poetry — How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic   Novelists,  Scott,  Hugo,  Dumas 
— The  Realistic  Novelists, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,  Poe.   Haw- 
thorne, Maupassant.    Classics 
for  young  people,  etc.    Cloth, 
130  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

Grammar  "^ 

intensely    interesting.     He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.    Cloth,  127  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

•«__._»  0#..»#,,  — The     Study    of  Spelling  — 
WOrU  OflfCry     Letters   and  Sounds  -Word- 
Building  Rules  and  Applications  — Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  75c  postpaid. 
*»______5f  =__  — A    wonderfully  compre- 

%MOmnOSIWlOn  hensive  little  course  in 
writing.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters— ^dic- 
tion, figures  of  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Conti 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  75  cents  postpaid 
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Dictionary  of  Errors  -$j£g£ 

enceand  help  in  matters  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.    Cloth.  136  pages,  75c  postpaid. 
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is  not  English.     We  are  rather  sorry  to 
learn  that  it  is  American. 

Of  course  this  is  merely  a  little  satire 
on  the  difficulty  which  foreigners  find  in 
writing  our  tongue.  But  tho  fact  remains 
that  the  language  has  changed  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  so  much  so  that  the  Kansas 
City  Star  is  moved  to  remark: 

Would  it  be  supposed  that  a  book 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  written  by  an  American  in  the 
English  language,  a  book  that  was  widely 
read,  immensely  popular,  and  readily  under- 
stood, should  contain  language  so  un- 
,  familiar  to  Americans  of  this  generation 
that  entire  pages  of  it  might  be  so  much 
Greek?  Let  us  take  a  passage  from  it, 
quite  at  random,  and  see  if  this  assumption, 
is  not  true.  Here  is  one,  not  different  from 
any  number  of  others  that  may  be  found 
on  almost  every  page: 

"The  mizzen-topsail  which  was  close- 
reefed  split  from  head  to  foot  in  the  bunt; 
the  foretopsail  went  from  clew  to  earing 
.  .  .  one  of  the  chain  bobstays  parted; 
the  spritsail-yard  sprung  in  the  slings;  the 
martingale  had  slued  away  off  to  leeward 
.  .  .  the  lee  rigging  hung  in  large  bights; 
one  of  the  main  topgallant  shrouds  had 
parted.  .  .  .  Double  gaskets  were  passed 
around,  rolling  tackles  and  other  gear 
bowsed  taut  .  .  .  there  was  now  no  sail 
on  the  ship  but  the  spanker,  and  the  close- 
reefed  maintopsail.  ...  The  brails  were 
hauled  up,  and  all  the  light  hands  in  the 
starboard  watch  sent  out  on  the  gaff  to 
pass  the  gaskets.  .  .  .  The  captain  ordered 
the  fore  and  main  spencer  gaffs  to  be 
lowered  down,  and  the  two  spencers  to 
be  got  up  and  bent.  .  .  .  These  we  bent 
on  very  carefully  with  strong  robands  and 
seizings,  and  making  tackles  fast  to  the 
clews,  bowsed  them  down  to  the  water- 
ways. .  .  .  The  old  sails  were  unbent 
and  sent  down  by  the  bunt  lines  and  three 
new  topsails  were  fitted  for  bending  and 
sent  up  by  tho  halyards  into  the  tops,  and 
with  stops  and  frapping-lines,  were  bent  to 
the  yards,  close-reefed,  sheeted  home  and 
hoisted.  Two  spare  courses  were  then  got 
up  and  bent  in  the  same  manner  and 
furled,  and  a  storm-jib,  with  the  bonnet 
off,  bent  and  furled  to  the  boom*" 

The  passage  is  from  Richard  H.  Dana's 
'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  published 
in  1840  and  hailed,  both  in  America  and 
England,  as  the  greatest  sea-story  ever 
written.  It  ran  rapidly  tlirough  a  number 
•  it'  editions  and  there  wasn't  an  American 
boy  who  read  it  at  that  time — let  us  say 
in  New  England,  at  least — who  didn't 
understand  its  language.  The  book  is  still 
read,  for  perhaps  it  still  remains  the 
greatest  sea-story,  but  is  there  an  American 
boy  in  New  England  or  anywhere  else  who 
can  follow  this  description  of  the  handling 
of  a  full-rigged  ship  and  understand  what 
the  author  is  explaining?  Probably  not. 
The  full-rigged  ship  is  gone,  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  gone,  and  the  language 
of  the  sea,  so  far  as  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, is  gone  with  them.  That  language 
is  as  unfamiliar  in  America  to-day  as  the 
language  of  Chaucer  and  far  less  familiar 
than  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  It 
shows  how  tho  English  language  changes 
and  in  what  short  time.  Probably,  if  the 
author  of  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast" 
^ould  come  back  he  would  not  know  what 
was  meant  by  a  carbureter. 

And    this    reminds    one    of    what    Dr. 


Williams 


This 


fellow  shavers,  is  Williams'  Liquid  Shaving 
Soap — the  newest  form  of  "the  kind  that 
won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face." 

It's  just  another  good  way  to  enjoy  the  rich,  moist, 
creamy  lather  that  you  always  get  in  Williams'  Shaving  Soap 
no  matter  what  the  form. 

.Please  yourself  on  the  form — Stick,  Powder,  Cream  or 
Liquid — the  lather  is  the  big  item.  Under  its  softening  in- 
fluence the  beard  falls  before  the  razor  without  a  pull  and  the 
skin  takes  on  the  glow  and  freshness  of  a  massage. 

Buy  Williams'  anywhere,  any  time,  in  any  one  of  four 
ways  and  you'll  find  its  lather  never  varies  and  never  fails  to 
deliver  a  perfect  shave.  Don't  try  to  scrape  along  with  a 
near-soap.      There  is  a  Williams'  dealer  near  you. 

Williams  Shaving   Soap   comes  in  several  convenient  forms 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

and  in  round  cakes 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  all  four  forms  shown  above,  and 
then  decide  which  you  prefer.     Or  send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,   Conn 

Add  the  finishing  touch  to  }cur  shj:e  with  VU&Bru'  !u.\  art  us  Ti 


THE  STANDARD    DICTIONARY     li   needed   In  eTerj 
American  homo  when  education  and  culture  are  truly  oUomod. 


THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 

LVBKlCKTfS 

CUMtSASO 

POLISHES 

TAIHINC  M.CHIwf* 

st«..<:HA(;-i»'> 
nwwij 

■sisr.;*. 

^TCE  IN  ONE  oil  MM  W-1 
Rata    if" curie 


One 

This  is  the  Handy  Oil 
Can  full  of  famous 

3 -in-One  Oil 

Fits  any  sewing  machine  drawer. 
Belongs  in  every  toolbox,  fishing 
anJ  hunting  oulrit.  May  be  car- 
ried in  pocket  without  dan  per  of 
breakage.  3Vi  ounces  only  25c 
FREE— Dictionary  of  Uses  and 
sample  of  3-ln-One. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 
42  KAH.  Broadway.      N.Y. 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

Hv  Achilles  Rose.  M.n        i\'t,  $1.00;   by  mall,  tl.08. 
Fl  NK  4  WAGNALL9  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Makes  Rlhlc 
Study  Easy 


YOUNG'S 


\   Mine  of 

Information 


The  latest,  fullest,  most  anth<  r 'inr  in  ilanmr  to  the 

Bible.     Indispensable*  to  the  minister*  b  tudent. 

With  it  you  are  your  own  commentator  without  having 
to  know  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Gives  til  tie  shades  of  mean- 
ing not  apparent  in  the  English  version, anotynei 
etc.  Includes  the  latest  Information  on  biblical  geog- 
raphy, archeology1!  etc  Proper  names  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  pronnnoatiog  and  m<  aning.  Provides 311.000 


ANALYTICAL 


reforeru-e--.  an. I  aaaxfcl  Offer  3OjOO0  N"r\v  Testament  read- 
ings. 4:0.  /,-VJ  pp..  $0.00  ;  H.il*  Morocco,  ilo.oo;  Full 
r.OO.  1'jient  Thumb- Index.  75  cents  addi- 
tional. Special  India  Paper  Edition,  very  light  and  port- 
able. Flexible  ifnrnrm  Fhrndiui.  frrf  <W>  Average  carriage 
charges.  JO  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
,t54  Fourth  Avenue        -  New  York 
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$3755 


•■^-^  lor  tkis  *-ps 

xv^oupet  loi 


Afarfe  for  YOUR  FORD  ROADSTER 
1915-16-17    Models 

The  "Koupet  Top"  is  complete — ready  to  make 
your  Ford  a  classy  coupe.  It  weighs  only  five 
pounds  more  than  your  old  top  and  wind-shield, 
and  will  outlast  the  car  itself. 

The  frame  of  the  "Koupet  Top"  is  of  hard  wood. 
Side  panels  and  doors  of  glass  and  are  quickly 
removable  in  warm  weather.  The  doors  slide  open, 
but  are  adjustable  by  patented  self-locking  devices. 
They  will  not  rattle. 

The  wind-shield  is  of  the  newest  double-acting, 
ventilating,  -automatic  type,  adjustable  to  any 
position.  /(  will  not  rattle.  The  top  and  sides  are 
covered  with  finest  32-oz.  rubberized  duck.  (Sam- 
ple on  request. ) 

Never  before  has  so  good  a  top  been  produced  at 
so  low  a  price.  You  should  be  prepared  for  bad 
weather  by  ordering  a  "Koupet  Top"  now. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages  for  60 
years.  The  "Koupet  Top"  is  our  special  pridr.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  it. 

Price,  F.O.  B.  Cars  Belleville,  $37.50 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Co. 

k    111-20  Koupet  Bldg.,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL.  J 


We  Invite  You 
To  Membership 

This  is  what  you  get: 
The  Tree  Guide 

for  identifying  trees,  learning  their  uses  and 
characteristics.      265  pages,  250  illustrations. 

American  Forestry  Magazine 

A  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  for  members. 
Everything  about  forests, shade  trees, birds,  etc., 
etc.,  and  special  instruction  on  how  to  iden- 
tify, select,  plant,  grow,  treat  and  reoair  trees. 

Expert  Advice  Free 

on  any  tree,  forest  or  bird  condition,  thus  sav- 
ing members  many  times  cost  of  membershio. 

Bulletins,  Reports,  etc., 

issued  by  the  Association  during  the  year 

Handsome  Membership 
Certificate 

ALL   with  a   $3.00  Subscribing    Membership   in   the 
American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  membership  gives  you  the  best  service,  most 
expert  advice  and  complete  information  and  instruc- 
tion. Ours  is  a  non-commercial  organization  and  all 
moneys  received  are  used  in  extending  our  efforts  for 
forest  fire  protection,  forest  conservation,  tree  plant- 
ing and  care  of  birds. 

Fill  this  out 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Maryland  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I'.nt  loaed  find  $3.00  for  Subscribing  Membership,  includ- 
ing the  above  offer  ($2.00  of  which  is  for  American  Forestry*. 

Name 

Street    

City 


Frank  Crane  said  about  the  "new" 
language.  He  recalls  how  new  inventions 
bring  new  words  into  the  daily  speech, 
just  as  the  passing  of  the  sailing-vessel 
ruled  good  words  out  of  use.  He  cites 
the  motor-car  as  one  of  the  greatest 
influences  on  the  language  in  modern  time. 
He  takes  the  trouble  to  set  down  a  few  of 
the  terms  he  finds  in  use  by  motorists,  and 
asks  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Globe 
to  see  how  many  of  them  they  can  under- 
stand.    As  he  puts  it: 

Just  for  fun,  suppose  you  see  how  many  of 
the  following  terms  you  understand,  or 
can  explain  intelligently  to  a  Wellesley 
graduate. 

At  least  the  list  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
stream  of  new  material  that  is  enriching 
the  "American  language": 


Fliwer, 

Spark-plug, 

Fabric, 

Accelerator, 

Crank-shaft, 

Shoe, 

Carbureter, 

Differential, 

Tube, 

Floating  Axle, 

Gear, 

Oil-cup, 

Magneto, 

Clutch, 

Rim, 

Backfire, 

Chain-drive, 

Cam, 

Blow-out, 

Knocking, 

En  bloc. 

Ball-bearing, 

Misfiring, 

Generator, 

Roller-bearing, 

Garage, 

Make-and-break , 

Timer, 

Wrist-pin, 

Forced  Feed, 

Limousine, 

Carbon, 

Self-starter, 

Roadster, 

Four-cycle, 

Speedometer, 

Touring-car, 

Drop  Frame, 

Odometer, 

Runabout, 

Twin  Six, 

Muffler, 

Town-car, 

Torsion  Rod, 

Cut-out, 

Berline, 

Equalizer, 

Shock-absorber, 

Skid, 

Rich  Mixture, 

Sprag, 

Sprocket, 

Traveling-nut, 

Boss, 

Lug, 

Pinion, 

Worm-gear, 

Set  Screw, 

Eccentric, 

In  Mesh, 

Sleeve, 

Drag-link, 

To  Dish  (a  Wheel) 

Camber, 

To  Buckle, 

Tread, 

Vulcanize, 

Demountable, 

Pet-cock, 

Throttle, 

Needle-valve, 

Plunger. 

Perhaps,  when  you  read  over  these 
words,  you  will  wonder,  as  I  did,  whether 
you  really  can  talk  English  "as  she  is 
spoke"  by  the  mechanicians. 

And,  again,  there  is  the  world  of  sport, 
and  the  almost  unintelligible  way  the  sport- 
writer  has  of  describing  play  in  games. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  Herald-Republican 
reacts  cheerily  on  the  journalist's  lingual 
murders,  as  it  tells  us: 

This  paragraph  in  the  columns  of 
yesterday's  Herald-Republican  came  siz- 
zling over  the  wires  from  the  metropolis 
of  pulchritude  and  culture  on  the  Pacific 
coast: 

"The  loss  of  the  Sunday  double-decker 
by  San  Francisco  spelled  the  series  for 
the  Chancemen,  who  came  so  fast  at  the 
close  they  "fairly  ran  the  Seals  down  and 
then  proceeded  to  blind  last  year's  cham- 
pions with  their  dust." 

Other  examples  of  complex  metaphors 
might  be  found  without  search,  but  the 
foregoing  topped  with  the  startling  state- 
ment that  Angels  were  winners  in  both 
games  with  the  Seals  would  defy  intelli- 
gence if  found  anywhere  outside  the  sport- 
ing pages  without  a  diagram. 

In  view  of  the  laborious  efforts  of  cockney 
wordmongers  to  compound  a  glossary  of  Wil- 
lard  Mack's  "  Kick  In"  when  that  magazine 
of  Manhattan  dialect  was  poured  out  upon 
the  gasping  theatergoers  of  London,  one 
can  but  imagine  the  amazement  and  be- 
wilderment of  an  Oxford  professor  of  classic 
literature  who  would  attempt  to  dissect  the 
dittology  of  the  sporting  page. 


. 


CALLING  A  RUNAWAY  HOME 

EVERY  now  and  then  some  little  girl 
or  strenuously  inclined  youth  takes  it 
in  mind  to  run  away  from  home.  In  the 
small  towns  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter 
to  get  them  back  again,  but  when  they 
live  in  a  city,  where  few  are  apt  to  know 
them,  or  remember  having  seen  them,  the 
capture  of  a  runaway  is  often  nearly  im- 
possible. Then  the  parents  have  recourse 
to  the  newspaper,  and  nearly  every  day,  at 
least  one  appeal  to  a  child  who  has  disap- 
peared to  come  home  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  journals.  Here  is  one  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  World  recently.  The 
directness  of  the  appeal  is  enough  to  strike 
home  to  any  child,  if  she  were  alive  to 
read  the  message.  We  get,  which  is  more, 
a  definite  picture  of  the  personality  of  the 
particular  reporter,  when  we  read  how  he 
has  written  under  the  tall  head-lines: 

To  Mary  Ottieri,  who  used  to  live  at 
No.  197  Hester  Street: 

This  is  a  letter  from  a  reporter  of  the 
World,  who  never  saw  you  and  probably 
never  will,  but  who  thinks  you'd  better 
hurry  home. 

You  see,  your  mother  called  at  the 
World  office  last  night.  She's  still  a 
good-looking  woman,  Mary.  She  prob- 
ably was  as  pretty  as  you  are,  according 
to  your  photograph  which  she  brought 
with  her.  But  her  cheeks  were  stained 
and  swollen  from  crying.  She  kept  wrap- 
ping her  shawl  around  her  as  she  shivered 
from  nervousness. 

You  know,  she  doesn't  talk  English,  sc 
she  brought  a  young  fellow  with  her  tc 
explain.  She  wanted  The  World  to  helj 
try  to  find  you.  And  she  opened  her  pursti 
and  wanted  to  give  the  reporter  all  th< 
money  she  had.  And  when  he  shook  hi 
head  she  thought  she  hadn't  offered  enough 
and  she  said  she'd  get  more.  But,  you  see 
The  World  doesn't  take  money  for  anythini 
like  that.  But,  just  think.  She  said  sh 
would  borrow  whatever  might  be  needed 
She  wants  you  that  much,  Mary. 

She  told,  through  the  young  fellow- 
you  used  to  be  in  his  mother's  house  ever 
day,  you  know— how  your  little  brotht 
Josie  and  your  little  sister  Nancy,  who? 
"little  mother"  you  were,  have  been  cryin; 
like  she  has,  every  one  of  these  twenty -fn 
days  and  nights  you've  been  gone.  Ad 
how  she  thinks  maybe  they  will  die  if  yo 
don't  come  back.  Maybe  she'll  die,  td 
Who  knows? 

Now,  it  doesn't  make  any  different 
why  you  went  away,  Mary.  If  you  mac 
a  mistake,  it  will  be  all  right.  Don't  1 
foolish  and  think  you  can  never  be  fo 
given  or  anything  like  that.  No  matt 
what  you  did,  or  why  you  went,  yo 
mother,  Assunta,  has  already  forgiven  yo 

So,  be  a  sensible  little  girl — for  you' 
still  a  little  girl,  if  you  are  sixteen — and 
soon  as  you  see  this  (for  the  young  felk 
says  you  read  The  World    every  day) 
right  home  and  cheer  her  up  and  make  t 
kids  laugh  again. 

At  least,  let  her  know  where  you  i' 
— right  away. 


The  Unkindest  Cut. — Heiress  (after  ■ 
jecting  him) — "  I  really  had  to  say  wha 
did.     I'm  sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings. 

Suitor—"  Worse  than  that,  you've  W 
my  credit." — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Two  Bits  Out  of  the  Dollar 


TWO  BITS  — twenty-five    cents! 
The  cost  of  a  tip— the  price  of  a 
shine    and   a   shave— an   insignifi- 
cant sum! 

Is  it?    Wait  a  minute. 
Suppose  you  multiply  that  two  bits  by 
the  dollars  you  spend  for  printing  each 
year.     Now  how  much  have  you? 

Say  a  thousand  times  two  bits — two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Not  an  in- 
significant sum  now,  is  it? 

Let's  see  what  interest  you  get  on  your 
money.  Six  per  cent,  is  a  good  business 
average,  isn't  it? 

Very  well,  then  your  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  represents  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  dollars. 

But  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  is  fifty 


per  cent,  interest  on  fave  hundred  dollars, 
and  one  hundred  per  cent,  interest  on 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Now  to  what  does  this  lead?    This — 

For  an  investment  of  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  five  hundred 
dollars  in  Multigraph  equipment  you 
can  save  two  bits  out  of  every  dollar  for 
printing. 

And  that  is  conservative,  for  thousands 
of  Multigraph  users  save  not  only  that 
but  more — even  as  much  as  six  bits,  or 
seventy-five  per  cent. 

Proof?  Easy  to  get  —  impossible  to 
dodge.  The  coupon  will  start  you  on 
the  road  to  the  facts  and  the  saving. 
Are  you  interested  now  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  two  bits?  Then 
mail  it. 


m/LT/GRAPff 

Produces  Real  Printing  and  Form  Typewriting,  Rapidly,  Economically  and  Privately 


The  Multigraph  Senior 

ELECTRICALLY  driven 
and  completely  equipped 
for  high-grade  printing — 
with  printers'  ink,  type  or  elec- 
trotypes; or  for  producing  type- 
written letters  in  quantities. 

Prices,  $665  to  $715.  Hand 
driven  models,  £200  up.  Easy 
payments. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multi- 
graph  unless  you  need  it 


The  Multigraph,   1811   East  40th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Tell  me  more  about  saving  the  two  bit--  out 
of  the  dollar 


Name 

Official  Position. 


Firm. 


Street  Address 

Town  .  State 

I  am  interested  particularly  in 
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Don't  use  a  tent  when  you  can  get  an  Austin 

Standard  Factory-Building  in  30 

working-days 


Get  Under  Cover  Before  Snow  Flies ! 

THE  past  few  months  have  been  kind  to  you  fortunate  manu- 
facturers whose  business  has  overflowed  into  tents  and 
other  temporary  make-shifts — but  don't  tempt  Providence  too 
long.  Notwithstanding  the  42  jobs  now  under  way,  we  have  the 
materials,  the  equipment  and  the  men  to  complete  your  new 
buildings,  either  Austin  Standard  or  individually  designed,  before 
snow  flies — if  you  order  without  delay. 


Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  are  pre- 
designed and  pre-fabricated  for  quick  assembly 
on  your  site.  They  are  substantial  brick-and- 
steel  or  concrete  structures  for  permanent  ser- 
vice in  many  different  lines  of  manufacture. 
Representing  the  "irreducible  minimum"  of 
good  construction,  containing  every  essential 
without  an  unnecessary  detail,  we  can  complete 
them  in  quick  time  at  low  cost.  Of  the  seven 
types  there  are  three  that  we  construct  in  30 
working-days  and  two  in  60  working-days. 


Even  if  you  require  an  individually  designed 
building,  we  can  get  you  under  cover  before 
snow  flies  —  if  you  order  now  —  working 
from  our  own  designs  or  in  co-operation  with 
your  engineer.  Our  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years  as  specialists  in  factory-building  has 
taught  us  how  to  accomplish  the  right  sort  of 
results  in  the  least  possible  time.  It  has  also 
given  us  a  fund  of  information  which  is  invalu- 
able to  owners.  We  furnish  preliminary  sketch- 
plans  free,  without  obligation  of  any  sort. 


TVe  have  saved  many  a  manufac- 
turer s  production-schedule  and  profits 
this  year.    Perhaps  ive  can  save  yours. 

Write,  phone  or  wire 


D  The  Austin  Company 


INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Export  Representative:   W.  L.  Goeltz  Company 
50  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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FORGE  TO  THE  FRONT 


by  reading  Personal  Power,  a  new  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas 
for  big  men  and  for  those  who  are  growing.  The  writer  is 
a  practical  man  who  has  made  good  and  who  tells  you  how 
to  do  likewise  in  a  peculiarly  gripping  and  convincing 
manner.  He  teaches  you  how  to  develop  will-power,  mental 
concentration,  and  winning  personality,  explains  tne 
philosophy  of  failure,  and  points  the  way  to  success. 

izmo,  cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
FUNK  ft  W  AGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Fourtk  Kit.,  New  York 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


Fifteen  essays  by  practical  teachers  of  wide  experience, 
covering  the  most  successful  methods  of  instruction, 
with  an  Introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  ex-Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Inspiring  chap- 
ters on  Personality  in  Teaching,  Its  Psychology,  The 
Development  of  Character,  Memory  Work,  Control  of 
Children,  etc.  Indi  pensable  to  all  progressive  teachers. 
izmo,  doth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  fi.ia. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date 
and  one  useful  things,  to 
provide  interesting  and 
Each  book  is 

Furniture  Repairing.  Expert  ad- 
vice by  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.  An  illustrated 
handbook  of  delightful  suggestions 
for  all  sorts  of  rustic  building  for 
house,  lawn,  and  garden.  Valuable 
alike  to  the  carpenter,  gardener,  or 
amateur.  By  mail,  58  cents. 

Basket  Work.  Illustrated  direc- 
tionsforweavingallkinds  of  basket  , 
wicker  chairs,  tables,  etc.  Simple 
work  with  few  tools  on  articles  easily 
salable.     By  mail,  58  cents. 


books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 
save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 
wrorth-while  occupation  for  your  leisure  hours, 
by  a  recognized  authority  in  his  line. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  of  salable  toys,  enabling 
the  handy  man  to  profit  by  the  de- 
mand not  now  supplied  by  Europe. 
By  mail,  58  cents. 

Signs,  Tickets   and    Posters.    A 

book  of  instructions  for  the  sign- 
writer,  explaining  every  detail  of  the 
work  fully  and  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beginner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mov- 
ing Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every  detail  of  camera  manage- 
ment, developing,  printing,  project- 
ing, trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing, 
etc.    By  mail,  $1.12. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of 
the  methods  of  staining,  filling,  var- 
nishing, polishing,  veneering,  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Mounting  and  FramlngPictures. 

Tells  how  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 
of  frames  and  to  mount  and  frame 
pictures  in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
manner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 
Recipes.  Shows  you  how  to  make 
all  the  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  By 
mail,  58  cents. 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


We  Don't  Believe  It.— For  Sale, 
Cheap — A  young  female  billy-goat  for 
50c,  if  taken  at  once. — Home  Organizer, 
New  Albany,  Ind. 


"  Absence  Makes,"  etc. — "  How's  your 
boy  Josh,  getting  along  with  his  studies?  " 

"  Pleasantly,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"  He  don't  bother  'em  none." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Beauty-lover. — Poet — "  There  are  few 
things  more  beautiful  than  sunrise  in 
springtime." 

Gusher — "  Oh,  I  could  just  watch  it 
all  day  long." — Life. 


Sensitive. — Assistant  (to  old  lady  who 
has  handed  in  a  badly  spelled  telegram) — 
"  What's  this  word,  please?  " 

Old  Lady — ■"  Never  mind  that,  miss; 
it's  none  of  your  business.  They'll  know 
at  the  other  end." — Passing  Shoiv. 


Neighborly.—"  Whither  away?  " 
"  To  call  on  our  new  neighbors." 
"  You  consider  that  a  duty?  " 
"  Not  at  all.  But  I  was  away  the  day  they 
moved  in,  and  so  didn't  get  to  see  their 
furniture.". — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Devotion. — Alice — "  Why  are  you  tak- 
ing up  botany?  " 

Kitty — "  Because  my  fiance  is  inter- 
ested in  a  plant  of  some  kind  and  I  want 
to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently  with 
him  about  his  business." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Labeled.— Proud  Mother  of  Fresh- 
man— "  My  son,  why  do  all  the  young  men 
wear  soft  shirts?  " 

Freshman  (hesitating) — "  Why,  mother, 
I  really  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it's  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  assistant  pro- 
fessors."—  Yale  Record. 


Turning  Away  Wrath. — A  gentleman  who 
discovered  that  he  was  standing  on  a  lady's 
train  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  remark: 

"  Tho  I  may  not  have  the  power  to 
draw  an  angel  from  the  skies,  I  have  pinned 
one  to  the  earth." 

The  lady  excused  him. — Tit-Bits. 


How  It  Happened. — Mrs.  Flatleigh— 
"  John,  the  janitor  discovered  this  morn- 
ing why  we  had  no  heat  last  winter." 
Mr.  Flatleigh — "  Indeed?  " 
Mrs.  Flatleigh — "  Yes,  he  wanted  to 
burn  some  papers  this  morning  and  dis- 
covered that  there  is  no  furnace  in  the 
building." — Puck. 


Temporary  Objection.— A  shoemaker 
was  fitting  a  customer  with  a  pair  of  boots, 
when  the  buyer  observed  that  he  had  but 
one  objection  to  them,  which  was  that  the 
soles  were  a  little  too  thick. 

"  If  that  is  all,"  replied  the  shoemaker, 
"  put  on  the  boots,  and  the  objection  will 
gradually  wear  away." — Tit-Bits. 

Presence  of  Mind.  —  "  Oh,  John  !  'I 
shrieked  Mrs.  Dorkins.  "  The  baby  has 
swallowed  a  silver  piece." 

Mr.  Dorkins  took  a>  handful  of  changf 
out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  it  over. 

"  Calm  yotirsolf,  Maria,"  he  said.  "  Ij 
was  that  counterfeit  quarter  I've  beei 
trying  to  get  rid  of."— Brooklyn  Citizen- 
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Heard  at  Reno. — "  I  had  a  long  talk 
fch  your  husband  yesterday." 

lie's  an  extremely  interesting  man — as 
remember  him." — Puck. 


Wasteful.  —  Magnate  —  "I  give  that 
wyer  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
e  out  of  jail." 

"  Oh,  John !  Please  stop  spending  your 
oney  so  foolishly." — Life. 


Indoor   Occupation. — "  You   must    take 
interest  in  outdoor  sports,"   said   the 
lysician. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  indolent  citizen. 
They  provide  my  main  reading  every 
;iy." — Washington  Star. 


Practising. — "  Do  you,  Mr.  Stacks, 
ink  that  a  rich  man  can  go  through  the 
e  of  a  needle?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  will,  however,  admit 
at  my  lawyers  have  dragged  me  through 
me  very  small  loopholes." — Puck. 


To  Our  Credit.—"  Now,"  said  the  Sun- 
ly-school  teacher,  "  can  any  of  you  tell 
e  what  sins  of  omission  are?  " 
'  Yes,  ma'am,"  came  the  answer. 
They  are  the  sins  we  might  have  com- 
itted  and  didn't." — Chicago  Herald. 


Twisted. — "  I     can't     understand     this 

1 1(»  of  ethics." 
"  What  code  is  that?  " 
'  The  one  which  makes  it  all  right  to 
ke  a  man's  last  dollar,  but  a  breach  of 
iquette  to  take  his  last  cigaret." — Louis- 
lie  Courier- Journal. 


From  a  Sunday-school  Examination- 
iper. — Question — "  Wrhat  effect  did  the 
en  Commandments  have  upon  the 
lildren  of  Israel?  " 

Answer — "  The  Ten  Commandments 
ade  the  children  of  Israel  very  miser- 
>le." — Living  Church  (Milwaukee). 


According  to  Habit. — An  absent-minded 
lesman  in  a  London  sporting-goods  house 
cently  lost  the  firm  a  good  customer, 
ho  buyer  asked  to  see  some  dog-collars, 
looted  one  and  paid  for  it.  Just  then  the 
>s(iit-minded  one  spoiled  it  all  by  asking: 
Shall  I  wrap  it  up  and  send  it,  or  will 
>u  wear  it?  "—Tit-Bits. 


A  Great  Invention. — Dinglebatz — "  A 
ientist  has  invented  what  he  calls  a 
iniok-ray'  machine  that  seems  destined 
•  fill  a  long-felt  want." 

Snicklkfhitz— "  What  is  its  object?  " 

Dinglebatz — "  It  will  enable  the  people 
'  see  how  a  candidate  can  spend  $10,000 

^'Uing  himself  elected  to  a  $1,500  office, 
"1  yet  grow  rich  on  the  deal." — India  n- 
polis  Star. 


%  certain  provincial 
a    picture    entitled 


Her  Version. — In 

t- gallery    there 

Saved,"  representing  a  largo  Newfound 

ttd  dog  standing  over  a  child  whom  it 
ad  rescued  from  the  river. 

On  market-days  many  people  from  the 
""itry  find  their  way  to  the  picture- 
fdlery,  and  nearly  all  admire  this  lifelike 
suiting. 

"he  other  day  an  old  countrywoman 
w>d  gazing  at  it  for  quite  a  long  time. 
ttd,  as  she  turned  to  go,  exclaimed: 

'No  wonder  the  child  fainted,  after 
fagging  that  big  dog  out  of  the  water!"— 
U-Bits. 


Two  Months  Ahead  of  Schedule 

The  Dallas  Interurban  Terminal  Association  planned.to  put  their  new 
building  in  service  on  October  /,  igi6. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  was  employed 
as  designers  and  builders.  On  August  /,  /y/6,  two  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  tenants  occupied  the  building  and  the  terminal  equipment  was 
ready  for  use. 

The  Interurban  Building  is  the  second  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.     It  contains  250  offices  and  complete  facilities  for  the 

three  interurban  lines  entering  the  city. 


This 

Photograph 
was  taken 
August  1 


"BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION," 

an  illustrated  record  of  our  work 
in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion   of    factories,    shops, 
office  buildings,  etc.,  sent 
on    request    of  company 
executives  or.officials.: 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  - 


NEW  YORK 

120  Broadway 


BOSTON 

147  Milk  Street 


CHICAGO 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


At  Small  Cost 

You  can  have  this  handsome  practical  greenhouse. 
Whether  you're  an  owner  or  a  renter,  you  can  raise 
flowers  and  vegetables  the  year  round.  Let  your 
family  enjoy  a 

Callahan 

Duo.Glazed  {greenhouse 

Shipped  in  sections.  Easily  put  up  or  taken  down. 
Take  it  with  you  if  you  move.  Double  glass  s.i\<-s 
fuel.  Beautifies  your  home  and  gives  you  pleasure. 
Catalbg  mailed  free  on  request. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO. 
1734  Wyandot  Street  Dayton.  Ohio 


Sec.  of  Treasury  McAdoo  says: 


''Teaching  of  Spanish  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  our  Public  Schools." 

He  savs  this  because  he  realizes  the  paramount  iro- 
portance  of  Spanish  to  every  American  man  and 
woman.  It  is  the  one  foreign  language  we  should 
all  learn.  Our  relations  with  the  Latin- American 
republic's  are  growing  closer  all  the  time;  our  trade 
with  them  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Not 
to  know  Spanish  will  soon  be  a  serious  handicap  in 
the  business  world,  and  to  those  who  speak  and  write 
it  will  go  the  well-paid  positions  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement.     The  one  1 

LEARN    SPANISH 

the    Language   that    Means    Monev  and  Succc- 

bj   studying  it  through  the  great  time-sa\er, 

The  Rosenthal  Common-Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

A  Few  Moments  of  Your  Spare   Time 
Daily  Will  Soon  Make  You  Fluent 

because  you  will  leam,  as  a  child  does,  by  nature's 
wav.  Don't  hesitate.  NOW  is  the  time  to  begin. 
Write  at  once  lor  free  Iwoklet,  "Revolution  in  the 
Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

Fonk  &  WatnalU  Company,        Dept.  750,         New  York 
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Bissell's  Carpet  Sweeper*  pre- 
dominate in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  This 
is  in  the  face  of  competitive  manufac- 
turers resident  in  those  countries  where 
national  loyalty  is  keenest. 

In  every  Bissell  you  buy  the  experi- 
ence of  40  years  in  making  nothing  but 
carpet  cleaning  devices — -either  carpet 
sweepers  or  vacuum  machines. 

Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweeper  is 

easy-running,  most  convenient  to  empty 
and  excellently  well  made — above  com- 
parison with  the  crudely  made  appa- 
ratus with  which  the  market  is  flooded. 

"Put  your  sweeping  reliance  in  any 
Bissell's  appliance  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Sold  by  the  better  dealers 
everywhere.    Booklet  on  request. 

Vacuum  Sweepers,  $7.50  and  $0  00. 
"Cyco"  Ball- Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers, 
J300  to  Jsso.  Slightly  higher  in  the  West, 
South  and  Canada. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 
of  Carpet  Sweeping  Devices   in  the  World 

Dept.229,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

MADE  IN  CANADA,  TOO 
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BAUR'S  DUTCH  BULBS 

Give  flowers  of  distinction  for  the  garden  or  home. 
They  bloom  in  early  spring  and  fill  the  garden  with  a  riot 
of  gorgeous  color.  Indoors  they  will  bloom  from  De- 
cember to  May. 

Baur's  Bulb  List  tells  about'our  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi  and  other  selected  bulbs,  and  gives  information 
on  their  proper  culture.  Send  for  a  free  copy  today. 

BAUR  FLORAL  CO., 

15  E.  Ninth  Street,  Dept.  H,  Erie,  Penna. 


SELECT 


AVOCADO  PEARS 

From 
Tee  House  Plantations 
Lemon  City,  Florida 

Ready  for  Shipment 

Box  Half  Dozen,  $1.75 
Box  One  Dozen,  $3.50 

All  delivery  charges  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi  River 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 

The   Bay  Biscayne  Company 

Proprietors 
Miami,  Florida  P.  O.  Box  No.  584 
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TER  THAN  PASTE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


WESTERN    FRONT 


August  31. — South  of  the  Somme  success- 
ful local  operations  are  announced  by 
Paris,  including  a  slight  advance  south 
of  Estrees,  and  southwest  of  Soyecourt 
Wood,  where  prisoners  are  reported 
taken. 

September  1. —  The  heaviest  German 
counter-attacks  in  the  last  two  months 
win  for  the  Teutons  ground  near  the 
Fourneaux  (High)  Wood,  avers  Berlin. 
In  spite  of  large  losses,  they  succeed 
in  holding  the  captured  positions. 

Three  German  aeroplanes  are  brought 
down  in  an  air-duel  near  Douaumont. 
Otherwise  the  day  is  uneventful,  says 
the  Paris  War  Office. 

September  2. — From  Verdun  comes  the 
French  estimate  that,  in  the  siege 
by  the  Germans,  250,000  French  and 
500,000  Germans  were  lost. 
The  Germans  lose  two  trenches  recently 
taken  northwest  of  Delville  Wood. 
Near  Estrees  the  Teutons  attack  several 
times  and  finally  succeed  in  recovering 
trenches  taken  from  them  by  the 
French  on  August  31,  according  to  an 
admission  from  Paris. 

September  3. — In  a  sudden  drive  toward 
Combles  the  British  and  French  troops 
take  three  towns,  parts  of  two  more, 
and  about  3,000  German  prisoners. 
In  addition,  seventy-five  cannon  and 
machine  guns  are  taken.  Guillemont, 
Le  Forest,  and  Clery  are  occupied ,  while 
further  north,  in  Ginchy,  where  the 
British  have  for  some  time  occupied 
the  outskirts,  more  progress  in  the 
occupation  of  the  town  is  made. 

September  4. — The  French  advance  on  the 
Somme  front  continues  with  the  storm- 
ing of  Soyecourt,  Chilly,  and  parts  of 
Vermandovillers,  Berny,  and  Denie- 
court.  German  positions  are  taken 
along  a  front  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles. 
The  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the 
two  days'  campaign  passes  6,000. 

At  the  northern  British  end  of  the  line 
the  attacks  are  pushed  nearer  to  Beau- 
mont, where  the  British  are  establishing 
a  foothold. 

September  5. — The  Paris  War  Office  re- 
ports the  taking  of  Ommiecourt,  Hos- 
pital Farm,  Rainnette  Wood,  and  a  part 
of  Marrieres  Wood,  in  the  recent 
developments  of  the  Somme  activity. 
The  British  forces  hold  the  entire 
second  line  of  defense  from  Mouquet 
Farm,  east  of  Thiepval,  down  to  where 
the  British  line  is  in  contact  with  the 
French,  probably  near  the  outskirts  of 
Combles.  The  total  number  of  prison- 
ers since  Sunday  is  6,550. 

September  6. — The  British  and  French 
advance  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme, 
threatening  Combles.  The  French  push 
up  to  the  outskirts  of  Chaulnes,  having 
taken  most  of  Vermandovillers  and 
Berny.  About  Combles  and  Ginchy, 
where  the  British  have  advanced,  fight- 
ing is  in  progress,  the  British  driving 
the  Germans  out  of  Leuze  Wood,  one 
mile  north  of  Combles. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

September  1. — Berlin  admits  a  Russian 
advance  in  an  attack  aimed  at  Halicz. 
The  Russians  take  15,790  prisoners, 
and  more  than  sixty  cannon  and 
machine  guns. 

September  2. — Petrograd  announces  an- 
other advance  in  the  direction  of 
Halicz  and  Zloehoff,  together  with  the 
capture  of  several  positions. 
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Sound 
1    Feet      1 

^  Souna  feet  are  necessary  to  com-  = 

2  plete  health  and  happiness.    Yet  H 

E:  how  many  people  neglect  their  = 

55  feet!  The  first  step  toward  sound  : 

53  feet  and  comfort  is  proper  shoes.  S 

1  Coward  I 

I    Shoe  ! 

REG.  u.  s   pat.  orr.'v 

=E  is    the    proper    shoe    for   Men,  = 

=  Women    and    Children.    They  5 

Er  are  as  near  a  perfect  foot  cover-  r 

E5  ing  as  brains,  energy  and  experi-  ~ 

EE  ence   can    produce.    Try    them  E 

EE  and  satisfy  yourself. 

—  Sold  Nowhere  Else 

=  James  S.  Coward  j 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street)  >\ 

Mall  Orders  Filled 


sfllulS 


Ask  for  Catalog 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quicKly  bee 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Hit  Hard— 
and  Hit  Quick! 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  wh<i 
dealing  with  the  germs  tht 
cause  disease. 

Dioxogen  hits  hard,  and  f 
you  use  it  soon  enough,  t 
hits  so  well  that  germs  ne\r 
get  a  foothold  to  work  nan. 

Dioxogen 

is  a  bulwark  against  infectio; 
no  home  should  be  without  t 

Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  10  Astor  PL,  N  (• 
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.plumber  5. — General  Brussiloff's  offensive 
against  Lemberg  and  Kovel  has  by  no 
moans  come  to  a  stop,  says  Petrograd, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  taking  of  nearly 
20,000  prisoners  in  the  last  three  weeks. 
The  invaders  have  recently  moved 
forward  toward  Brzezany,  between 
Brody  and  Halicz. 

ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

eptember  4. — An  Austrian  naval  aero- 
plane squadron  raids  Venice,  dropping 
several  bombs  without  damage.  The 
same  day,  two  attacks  are  made  on 
Goritz  and  bombs  dropt,  to  small  avail, 
according  to  Rome. 

eptember  5. — After  several  uneventful 
days  the  Italian  forces  operating  in  the 
Alps  seize  a  number  of  important  posi- 
tions, according  to  Rome,  on  the  Punta 
del  Forane.  These  are  held  in  the  face 
of  numerous  counter-attacks. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

Liigust  31. — The  Roumanians,  invading 
Bulgaria,  capture  Rustchuk.  It  is 
officially  announced  that  the  Russian 
reenforcements  have  passed  south 
through  Roumania  to  invade  Bulgaria. 

(Turkey  declares  war  on  Roumania. 

eptember  1. — According  to  official  an- 
nouncement at  Saloniki,  Bulgaria  is 
now  at  war  with  Roumania. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Russian  troops, 
the  Roumanians  drive  the  Austrians 
back  near  Dorna  Vatra.  Bucharest 
confirms  the  occupation  of  the  Tarlunge 
Valley,  and  Petrozseny,  with  slight 
losses. 

An  Allied  fleet  arrives  at  Piraeus. 

In  Albania  the  Italians  take  Tepelini,  on 
the  Voyusa,  after  a  rapid  march  from 
Avlona.  Klog  and  Hekal  are  also 
taken.  Dispatches  from  the  Greek 
front  say  that  the  Servians  have 
beaten  back  the  Bulgars  at  Sorovitz, 
near  Fiorina,  and  that  the  town  has 
been  evacuated.  Despite  heavy  losses, 
the  Bulgars  fail  to  take  Gornitchova, 
east  of  Fiorina,  according  to  London. 

Eptember  2. — The  Allied  fleet  seizes  seven 
Teutonic  ships  at  Piraeus.  The  northern 
part  of  Greece  is  said  to  be  under  the 
control  of  rebels. 

The  Servian  troops  drive  back  the 
Bulgarian  right  wing  in  Macedonia  and 
retake  Gordicavo. 

Hermannstadt,  or  Nagy-Szeben,  in  Hun- 
gary, falls  to  the  Roumanian  invaders, 
says  Berlin,  which  also  admits  the 
capture  of  Maros  Vasarhely  by  the 
Roumanians.  The  Austrians  are  driven 
across  the  River  Cerna,  while  to  the 
north  the  Roumanian  troops  penetrate 
to  the  second  defense-line,  a  distance 
of  sixty-five  miles.  The  Hague  avers 
that  German  regiments  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Verdun  to  fight  at  the 
Transylvanian  passes. 

ioptember  3.— The  Austrian  troops  are 
driven  back  at  both  ends  of  the  shorter 
line  they  intended  to  hold  against  the 
advancing  Roumanians,  and  Orsova  is 
captured  by  the  invaders.  Bulgarian 
forces  invade  Dobrudja,  the  southern- 
most section  of  Roumania  in  an  offensive 
to  meet  the  oncoming  Russian  detach- 
ments, which  are  believed  to  have  for 
their  destination,  Constantinople. 

Eptember  4.— Constantine,  king  of  Greece, 
^onsents  to  reconsider  the  terms  of 
Ureek  neutrality,  acceding  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Entente,  including 
truing  over  control  of  wires  and  mails 
'  liroughout  the  country. 

*Ptomber  5.— The  Bulgarian  forces  press 
mo  Kouniania  and  reoccupv  territorv 
lost  by  them  in  the  second  Balkan  War. 


So/id  Practical  Worth 


in  the  highest  possible  degree  is  the 
goal    successfully     attained    by    the 

BudaTruck  Motor 

1  ruck  value  is  practically  determined  by  tae  ernciency 
and  durability  of  the  motor.  The  value  of  your 
trucks  should  be  insured  by  the  35  years  of  manufac- 
turing integrity  which  stands   behind  the   Buda  motor. 

J^Iodels  for  all  cars  and  all  trucks. 


THE  BUDA 
COMPANY 


Should  the  Babe   Be  Killed 
That   Was  Born  Defective  ? 

This  burning   domestic   question    might    never 

have  been  raised,  had  people  carefully  read 

those  two  books: 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics 

By  C  W.  SALEEBY.  M.D..  F.R.S. 

DR.  SALEEBY  is  a  scientist  of  the 
front  rank  in  Europe.  His  recital  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  science  of  El'GENK  S 
has  in  it  vital  interest;  his  arguments  as  a 
Eugenist  have  behind  them  long  and  care- 
ful investigation. 

Crown   8co.    Cloth.     SI. SO.    Net;    postage  12  cents 


The  Right  of  the  Child  to 
Be  Well  Born 

By  GEORGE  E  DAWSON.  Ph.D. 

DR.  DAWSON  is  an  American  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  who  makes  a  sane  appeal 
on  behalf  of  future  generations.  What 
these  men  have  said  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind is  directly  opportune  at  this  time. 

12mo.   Cloth.      "5  cents.  Net;  postage  7  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   Pubi. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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Dress  Better  at  Less  Cost 

r\0  you  want  to  look  as  smart  as  the  best  dressed  man  in  your 
■*-'  town?  Do  you  know  that  you  can  do  so  and  yet  save 
one-third  of  your  clothes  money  ? 

You  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  made-to-measure  clothes,  you  can 
dress  in  the  latest  New  York  fashions  and  yet  SAVE  MONEY, 
because  the  Bell  Tailors  offer  you  a  guaranteed 

Made-to-your-measure 

$20  Suit  or  Overcoat,  $13-50 


We  eliminate  all  agents,  salesmen,  and 
retailers  with  their  heavy  expenses  and 
profits.  The  one-third  that  we  save  you  in 
this  way  is  taken  off  our  prices — given  to 


ycu  for  taking  your  own  order.  That  is 
why  you  could  not  duplicate  our  $13.50 
value  for  less  than  $20  even  in  ready-made 
clothing. 


Handsome  Style  Book — 64  Samples — FREE 

Our  big  Fail  and  Winter  Catalog  will  show  you  all  the  latest  New  York  fashions,  submit  samples  of  fine  woolens, 
and  explain  our  simple  self-measuring  system  with  which  you  can  measure  yourself  as  expertly  as  any  tailor. 

We  guarantee  to  fit  you  from  the  measurements  you  send  us,  and  please  you 
in  every  respect,  or  ive  doti't   accept  a  penny.     You   take  no  risk  iv/iate'ver. 
If'you  care  about  dressing  well,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  about  the  Bell  method.    Write  today. 

BELL  TAILORS  OF  NEW  YORK,  Dept.  H,  114  Walker  Street,  NEW  YORK 


CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO   SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  attractively  written  plea 
for  a  closer  observance  of  the  niceties  that  make  con- 
versation a  charm  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  the  tact- 
ful talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawing-room  will  also  give 
a  man  a  subtle  power  in  business.  Enlivened  with  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
to  the  socially  ambitious,  nmo,  cloth,  186  pp.,75  cents 
net;  by  mail,  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  354-360  Fourth  A»e.,  New  York 


Why  Does  The  Country  Church  Fail 

to  reach  the  farmer  as  it  should  ?  Why  are  rural  con- 
gregations so  often  lukewarm  ?  Such  vital  questions  as 
these  and  the  best  remedies  for  the  conditions  indicated 
are  ably  discust  in  The  Day  of  the  Country  Church, 
by  Rev.  J.  O.  Ashenhurst,  for  many  years  a  country 
pastor,  who  has  made  a  deep  study  of  the  problem. 
A  big,  helpful  book  that  every  pastor  should  read. 
i2mo,  Cloth.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,*3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 


"  Princess  Radziwill's  manner  of  treating hersnbject  is  racy  ami 
Informal.  She  relates  a  large  amount  of  court  gossip  and  hints  at 
even  greater  scandals  than  she  cares  to  relate.  ■     There  are 

few    royalties  whom  she   does  not  imply  to  be  lacking  either  in 
morality  or  in  mentality." — Evening  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  OTerflows  with  gossip  ahout  those  '  born  to  the  purple'  and 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated 


shads  new  lij^ht  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  leading  to 
the  Great  War.  Indeed,  after  reading  this  book  of  personalities, 
one's  wonder  grows  over  the  fact  that  there  could  be  any  such 
war  at  all.  For  the  marriage  market  of  European  countries  has 
brought  them  into  such  close  relationship  by  marriages  and  blood 
as  ought  V)  have  made  war  impossible.  Are  family  feuds  always 
the  worst?" — Chronicle,  Augusta,  Oa. 


$2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.16 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  bridgehead  at  Turtukai,  or  Tutra 
kan,  is  reported  taken  as  well  as  th 
important  railroad  town  of  Dobric. 
Constanza,  Roumania's  only  importac 
seaport  is  bombarded  by  German  nava' 
aeroplanes,  while  bombs  are  also  dropi 
according  to  Berlin,  on  the  oil-well 
and  tanks  at  Ploesti. 

September  6. — The  Germans  begin  a  driv 
for  Bucharest,  storming  seven  of  th 
Roumanian  fortresses  defending  Tutrc 
kan.  At  Basardjik,  north  of  Dobri< 
Berlin  claims  that  the  Bulgarians  d» 
feated  the  vanguard  of  Russian  troor 
sent  toward  the  Bulgarian  fronts 
but  Roumania  denies  this. 

In  Transylvania  the  Roumanians  swee 
on,  taking  heights  west  of  Borszek,  an 
154  prisoners. 

GENERAL 

August  31. — Petrograd  reports  a  eoi 
tinued  advance  in  the  Arabian  campaig 
toward  Diarbekr. 

September  1. — In  the  Caucasus  the  Turl 
ish  left  wing  routs  the  Russians,  arj 
takes  5,000  prisoners,  says  a  bullet: 
from  Berlin. 

September  2. — In  the  direction  of  Mosu 
Petrograd  avers  that  the  Russians  a: 
pressing  the  retiring  Turks. 

A  squadron  of  German  Zeppelins  visi 
England  again,  dropping  many  boml 
over  east  coast  cities.  Small  damage 
reported.  One  raider  is  struck  ov 
London  and  brought  down  in  flam 
in  the  open  country  near  the  metropoli 


FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

August  31. — Ambassador  Gerard  inforr 
the  Government  at  Washington  th 
Germany  refuses  to  make  amends  f 
the  submarine-attack  on  the  Owego, 
the  blame  is  declared  to  fall  on  t 
ship's  captain,  who  failed  to  stop  un 
the  eleventh  shot  was  fired. 

September    3. — Through    its    minister 
Peking,  the  Japanese  Government  pi 
sents  a  bill  of  demands  to  the  Chine 
Foreign  Office,  concerning  a  settleme 
for  a  recent  clash  between  Chinese  ai 
Japanese     troops    in     Cheng-Chiatu 
The  four  clauses  of  the  demand  are  sa 
virtually  to  bring  the  Chinese  Art 
under  Japanese  control,  and  give  t 
Nipponese  police-rights  in  inner  Mo 
golia — an    elimination    of    Chinese  i 
fluence    there.     No    reply    is    as    j 
forwarded,    pending   reports   from  t 
Chinese  agents  in  inner  Mongolia. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  returns  to  Put 
Arenas  after  rescuing  his  men  who  w«  i 
marooned   on   Elephant   Island  in  t 
antarctic.     The  successful  attempt  v  ■ 
his  fourth  one. 

September  5. — Another  clash  is  report 
resulting  from  the  recent  Japans 
demands  on  China.  At  Chao-yangj. 
Mongolia,  the  troops  of  the  two  natk  s 
meet  again,  while  the  Japanese  w» 
advancing  to  mediate  between  i5" 
Chinese  and  the  Mongols. 


DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

August  31.— The  threatened  railroad  str/B 
shows    promise    of    passing   when 
trainmen  agree  to  the  Adamson  eig- 
hour  bill,  as  introduced  in  the  Hoe 
to-day. 

September  1.— Tho  House  passes  e 
Adamson  eight-hour  bill  by  a  v« 
of  239  to  56.  It  is  then  forwarded 
tho  Senate  for  immediate  action. 
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pirmlxT  2.— The  Senate  passes  the  eight- 
hour  bill  and  the  heads  of  the  trainmen 
call  off  the  strike-order.  Tho  roll-call 
.rote  was  4'S  to  28. 

plumber  3. — President  Wilson  signs 
the  eight-hour  bill  while  en  route  to 
Kentucky.  It  will  be  signed  again  on 
September  r>,  to  insure  its  constitu- 
tionality, a  Sunday  signing  being  re- 
garded as  of  uncertain  legality. 

jptember  4. — Both  Houses  of  Congress 
pass  the  Workman's  Compensation 
Bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  for 
signing.  Payments  are  provided  For  in 
oase  of  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee in  service. 

-Member  5. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
I  '  to  16,  passes  the  Administration's 
Revenue  Bill,  framed  to  raise  $205,000,- 

000  from  various  taxes.    This  bill  con- 
i    retaliatory    clauses   which   strike 

bact  al  the  Allies  for  their  black- 
listing of  certain  American  firms. 

GENERAL 

mber    1. — Pancho    Villa,    with    200 

followers,  is  reported  to  be  on  his  way 
north  from  Satevo,  intending  to  attack 
General  Pershing,  or  a  Texas  town,  in 

1  he  hopes  of  precipitating  another 
international  conflict,  says  a  bulletin 
from  Kl  Paso. 

ptember  2. — Villa  is  reported  by  travel- 
ers to  be  sixty  miles  west  of  Chihuahua 
Cilv,  adding  to  his  following,  and  re- 
locating numerous  ammunition  caches. 
lie  is  now  believed  to  be  on  the  way 
northward  toward  the  American  forces 
at  El  Valle. 

amuel  W.  Pennypacker,  ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  dies  at  Schwenkville, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

resident  Wilson  is  notified  of  his 
renomination  and  accepts.  In  his 
acceptance  address  he  stands  (irmly  on. 
the  Democratic  Mexican  policy,  on 
promises  kept,  and  general  prosperity 
hrought  to  the  country  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

■  leather  '.\.  -Francisco  Madero,  father 
of  the  late  President  of  Mexico,  dies 
in  New  York,  it  is  said,  from  grief  and 
breakdown  following  the  assassination 
of  his  two  sons  in  the  Mexican  upheaval 
of  1913. 

itember  5. — Due  to  friction  over  indi- 
vidual contracts  signed  by  the  workmen 

of  !ho  Inlerborough  Company,  of  New 
York,  a  ne\\  strike  is  threatened,  which 
will  lie  up  the  metropolitan  rapid 
transit  system.  Seven  thousand  work- 
ers are  ready  to  quit,  as  President 
Shonts  of  the  company  rejects  arbi- 
tration. The  newly  formed  union 
el'  Inlet-borough  employees  votes  to 
strike  after  General  Manager  Hedley 
rejects  its  final  demands.  The  walk- 
out is  expected  within  forty-eight,  hours. 

Stember  6.  The  Mexican  -  American 
Commission  meets  in  New  London. 
Conn.,  to  settle  the  political,  financial, 
iad  diplomatic  difficulties  existing 
net  ween  the  two  nations. 

neral  Pershing  leaves  El  Paso  suddenly 
md  hurries  back  into  Mexico,  following 
receipt  of  a  code- telegram  from 
General  Punston.  R  is  thought  that 
MS  contained  information  and  in- 
structions concerning  the  whereabouts 
'I  \  ilia. 

ie  greatest  street-railway  strike  in  the 
7tvJ\  ulslor-v  begins  iu  New  York,  as 
j'.lHX)  employees  on  the  subway  and 
>levated  railways  walk  out.  Transit 
s  tied  up  and  schedules  shattered, 
ll,ho  small  violence  or  rioting  is 
sported. 


Buy  These  Tools  Before  You  Move  | 

In  a  small  cottage  there  are  at  least  sixty  curtain  fixtures  to  put  = 

up,   half  a  dozen  rods  and    hooks    for    the    bathroom,    several  = 

dozen  cup  hooks,  a  shelf  or  two,  three  dozen  coat  hooks —  = 

in  all,  you  will  have  to  drive  three  or  four  hundred  screws.  = 

Now  the  reason  that  thought  fills  you  with  hopeless  dread  is  because  a  = 

10c,  bent  screw-driver  and  an  ice-pick  are  not  up  to  the  work.  = 


=  Goodell- 

|  Pratt 

=  Automatic 

s  Screw- 

§  Driver 

1  No.  Ill 

=  $1.50 


Stick    the     screw 
into  hole  made  by 


You  can  get  the  whole  job  done  in  a  morning  with  these  wonder- 
ful Goodell-Pratt  tools. 

Mr.  Punch  is  an  automatic  drill.     By  just  pushing  down  on 

the  handle  you  can  sink  a  hole  in  solid  oak  as  you  would 

push  a  pin   into  putty.      In  the  handle  are    8    tool   steel 

chills  of   different    sizes,   seen    through    numbered 

holes  of  same   sizes  as  the    drills.      Drills   are 

released  through 
a  hole  in  revolv- 
ing cap. 


f 


u 


PRATT 


1500   GOOD  TOOLS 


\ 


Mr.  Punch;  apply  Automatic  Screw- 
driver to  screw,  pull  back  handle  and 
push.     The  screw  whirls  into  the  hole. 
One  more   push  and  the  screw  is  home. 

This  Automatic  Screw-driver  reverses  for 
pulling  screws  by  moving  a  knob,  or  it  can  be 
changed  to  a  stationary  screw-driver.  Has  three 
interchangeable  blades.  Is  made  of  tool  steel, 
hardened  bronze  and  brass,  and  if  kept  oiled  is 
good  for  a  lifetime.  Handsomely  nickel-plated, 
with  a  polished  hardwood  handle.  Sells  for 
^1.50  at  all  good  hardware  stores. 

Goodell-Pratt  tools  are  esteemed  by  mechanics 
everywhere  for  their  precision,  temper,  finish 
and  dependability. 

Send  for  story.  "The  House  that  Jack  Fixed,"  . 
which  solves  the  problem  of  home  tinkering 
and  describes  1~>  tools  needed  in  every  home. 

Goodell-Pratt  Company    £££&! 

Greenfield,  Mass. 


Mr  Punch  | 

Automatic  = 

Drill  | 

You  Push —  = 

He    Twists  = 

$1.50  1 


Partial 
List    of 
Goodell- 
Pratt  Tools 
Hacksaws 


rometers 
Braces 


Hie 

B 

Lathes      Levels 
Punches   Drills 
Gauges     Grinders 
Calipers  Squares 


Vises 


Sets 


Save  20% — Decide  Now 

AMbireeM  fvsm 


Americans  Who  Use  French 

in  reading  or  writing  need  this  Miniature 

French-English  English-Ft 

A  pocket-sized  companion  foi  every  Trader  of 

French  literature  and  every  traveler  who 

a  knowledge  ol  the  French  language.  Contains 

store  of  information  on  irregular 
weights,  mi''  'ley,  menu 

•ili  bound. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    New  York 


'THINK  of  it 

1  can  save  one-tilth 
of  the  price  of  your 
furs — actually  save  20 
rents  on  each  Jl  -U 
yen  do  aa  thousands 
ol  others  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  Albrecht's 
Early  Fall  Bis  Dis 
count   which  we 

ifford  to  give  you  ii 
you  order  N<  >W  un 
ni  Octobei  lOtli. 

Illustration     shows 
handsome   Taupe 

American  Foxset  with 
Edna  mutt.  Regul  ur 
in  ire  >SS.7.">.  Dis- 
count price  $71.00. 

Big  Fashion 

Style  Book 

Free 

For  61  fears  Mhrscht 

Furs  have  lieen  f:\inousfor 
quality,  workmanship  nnd 
style.    Don't  wait.  Don't 

lose    votir    2fj  .    di  count. 

Write  quick  ton  Hi*  Pur 
style  Book.  Send  foi 

copy  now— enclose  3c  posl 
age.    No  obligation.    Ask 
for  Pur  Book  No.  9.    Ad- 
dress Dept.  E. 


EAlbrecht&SonStPaulrt 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  Simplified 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD.  L.H.D..  Author  of 

"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions."  \ 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yel  thoroughly  practical  book 
on  a   new  plan    that 

English  words  in  Eng  nents 

can  he  grasped  at  once  by  a  child  or   a  person  of 
limited  education,  and  they  make  the  dreaded  com- 
plexities of  the  language  as  >  leu   as 
settles  disputed  points  and  gives  you  the 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  o 

prove  the  rvadiest  help  in  time  of  doubt  or  perplex- 
ity that  you  have   ever   owned.      1  I   been 

I   by  leaving  out  essentials,  but  bj  i 
nating  confusing  discussions  and  extended  explana- 
tions, and   is  a  of   the  subject. 
■  ft  to-day  and  he  grateful  ever,-  day  of  your  life. 

"As  a  handy  volume  .  .  .  for  quick  reference 
and  authoritative  decision,  it-  cinect  clearness. 

its  remarkable  simplicity  of  language,  and  its 
plain,  common  sense  will  win  admiration  and 
command  res]iect." — .V.   1  I  Sax. 

Svo.    Cloth.    -S2   pages.    75  cents;    by  mail,   83  cents 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-80  Fourth  Are..  N.  Y. 
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BALANCED 

The  elements  of  safety  and 
high   yield   are    excellently 
balanced  in  the 

■ 

70/    CUMULATIVE 
/  /o    PREF.   STOCK 

m 

OF  THE 

Michigan  Limestone  & 
Chemical  Company 

Safety  is  shown  by  demon- 
strated earning  power,  ade- 
quate sinking  funds,  and  by 
a  long-term  reserve  supply 
of  raw  materials.  The  return 
is  high,  but  no  greater  than 
you  have  a  right  to  expect 
today. 

May  we  send  you  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  this  and  other  issues? 

ALLARD,KINNEAR  &  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Liberty  Street 
NEW  YORK 

■ 

Stocks  Bonds 


OH    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


A  small  first  payment  enables  you  to  purchase 
one  share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to, 
of   Railroad,    Industrial    and    Public   Utility 
Companies.    The  balance  may  be  paid  in  con- 
venient monthly  installments  of  $5,  Jio,  $20, 
etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 
You  may  divide  your  investment  among  sev- 
eral dividend  paying  securities  underthis  plan. 
W rile  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 
It    is    interesting  and    fully   explains   "The 
Partial  Payment  Plan."     Free  upon  request. 

shehksi»gah1 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

illllilllillllllllilJSiiliBII!!! 


$15  Invested  Now 

in     a     good      stock     will     start     your 
saving    program.     Write  for   details. 

HARTSHORNE 

Members  New   York      AND  Send  for 

Stock  Exchange      P1CABIA        Booklet  G-z 
7  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


F.»r  36  years  we  have  heen  paying  our  customers 
th'1  highest  returns  Consistent  with  .v.n^rvative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
vhich  we  run  recommend  after  the  most  tl. 

'!■  estiff&tion.     Please  a*k  for  Loan  Lisl  \$o, 
77.    $2'>Certifieatesoi  Depositalsoforfaving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


Your  Money 
Is  Worth 


Every  Dollar  Less 
Than  7%That  You 
Get  From  Your  In- 
vestments is  a  Dollar  You 
Can  Add  toYourlncome. 


We  offer  7  per  cent  interest  from 
rvative  loans  on  improved 
property  in  Atlanta  and  vicinity. 
We  have  handled  this  class  of  in- 
vestment for  twenty  years  without  a  loss,  so  the 
safety  i3  not  to  be  doubted. 

Write  for  our  booklets  and  interesting  series  of 
facsimile  testimonials. 

GREEN,  TILSON  &  McKINNEY, 
1701-9  Hurt  Bldg.,  Dept.  A,    ATLANTA.  GA. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WILL  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW 
RAISE  RATES? 

WITH  the  enactment  of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  the  question  of  an  early 
demand  from  the  railroads  for  permission 
to  make  higher  rates  stept  into  the  fore- 
ground. There  was  a  quite  general  con- 
viction that  the  hurried  indorsement  of 
the  act  by  President  Wilson  by  no  means 
closed  the  case.  All  railroads  of  the 
country  would  soon  approach  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — and  not 
later  than  this  winter — with  requests  for 
an  advance  in  freight-rates.  President 
Wilson  had  himself  practically  invited 
such  a  petition  when  he  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  Congress  to  go  on  record  as  favoring 
an  advance  in  freight-rates  to  compensate 
the  roads  for  the  additional  wage-schedule. 
On  this  subject  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
recently  said: 

"It  was  estimated  some  time  ago  by  the 
railroad  experts  that  it  would  require  a 
general  advance  'of  at  least  2x/i  per  cent, 
in  freight-rates  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
crease in  wages.  This  estimate,  however, 
was  based  upon  the  original  demands  of  the 
four  Brotherhoods,  which  were  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. The  railroads  declared  in  testimony 
presented  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  eight-hour 
day  with  merely  pro-rata  overtime  would 
cost  the  carriers  at  least  $60,000,000  per 
annum.  If  the  Brotherhoods  are  to  be 
paid  time-and-a-half  overtime,  the  addi- 
tional cost  might  amount  to  as  much  as 
$100,000,000.  It  was  then  estimated  by 
some  authorities  that  it  would  take  a  freight- 
rate  advance  of  2^  per  cent,  to  pay  for 
this. 

"The  additional  cost  may  in  the  end  be 
much  more  than  has  been  estimated  rather 
than  less.  The  figures  presented  were 
based  upon  the  demands  of  the  four  Broth- 
erhoods only,  or  something  less  than  40(J,000 
of  the  employees  of  the  railroads.  It  has 
been  declared  that  the  Brotherhoods  repre- 
sent only  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  were  not  concerned  in  the  original 
demands.  Even  tho  the  80  per  cent, 
were  not  at  first  concerned,  they  are  af- 
fected in  the  final  analysis,  inasmuch  as 
the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  not  only 
applies  to  the  20  per  cent,  but  will  apply 
to  the  80  per  cent,  also  who  made  no  de- 
mands for  a  dhange  in  the  basic  day  nor 
wero  concerned  in  the  wage-increase.  What, 
therefore,  will  be  the  final  cost  to  the  rail- 
roads is"  a  matter  which  must  be  subjected 
to  careful  inquiry. 

"There  has  been  much  talk  of  the 
probabilities  that  the  railroads  would 
attempt  to  have  the  eight-hour-day  law 
declared  unconstitutional,  but  it  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  anything  in  this  line  will 
be  attempted  in  tho  immediate  future. 
More  than  likely  a  legal  interpretation  of 
Hie  law  will  not  be  attempted  until  after 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  it  into 
effect,  or  maybe  the  plan  finally  deter- 
mined upon  will  he  to  have  the  operation 
of  the  law  enjoined  just  prior  to  its  ef- 
fective date,  January  1  next. 

"Immediate  interest  is  just,  now  in  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  of  three 
and  its  work.  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  joint  committee 
to  study  the  railroad  problem  and  report 
remedial  legislation  next  winter.  This 
joint    committee  and    the,   eight-hour-day 


commission  will  be  working  at  the  sam 
time  and  very  likely  along  the  same  line: 

"The  joint  committee  will  have  to 
sider  that  suggestion  which  contempi 
the  sole  regulation  of  the  railroads  by  th 
Federal  body,  relieving  the  roads  of  intei 
ference   on   the   part   of   State   regulator 
bodies.     The  roads  are  confessedly  anxioi 
to  have    established    the   centralized  1 
ulatory  body.     Out  of  this  will  grow  t! 
subject    of    Federal    incorporation   of  tl 
railroads,  a  problem  which  was  pre 
to  Congress  some  time  ago." 


THE  HIGH  YIELDS  ON  FOREIGN 
AND  STATE  BONDS 

There  recently  took  place  a  decline 
quotations  for  foreign  government  bou 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchant 
It  was  such  as  to  make  the  yields  on  the 
bonds  range  from  5  per  cent,  to  over  7 
per  cent.  The  highest  yields  were  giv 
by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Governmi 
43^s,  and  the  second  Japanese  ser 
German  stamped;  the  lowest  by  the  m 
Canadian  5-  per  cent,  issues,  which  wt 
then  selling  near  par.  The  Anglo-Fren 
5s  were  selling  at  93  j?g,  and  were  on 
6.27  per  cent,  basis.  Following  is  a  tal 
showing  the  recent  rise,  the  high  and  1 
for  1916,  and  the  present  yield  on  su 
foreign  government  bonds  as  are  listed 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 


Pres. 

—1916^ 

Price 

Hiijh 

how 

Anglo-French5s,Oct.l5j920 

95^ 

96'  K 

Argentine  h.  f.  5s,  *1945. . . . 

95 

93^ 

89% 

'  'himi-HukuaugR.s.f.5sl951 

7V/S 

7s', 

69 

Cuba  external  4Hs,  1949... 

86 

87 

81H 

Dom.  of  Canada  5s,  1921.. . 

99}  £ 

ioom 

<im 

Dom.  of  Canada  5s,  1926.. . 

99% 

my* 

97K* 

Dnm.  of  Canada  5s,  1931.. . 

100 

102- s 

96% 

Japanese  4!  2s,  1925 

84^ 

86K 

82M 

Japanese  4J-2S  2d  s.  1925. . . 

84>2 

86 

im 

Japanese  4!  2S  s.  s.  German 

80 

mi 

73 

•These  bonds  will  all  be  retired  through  the  sinking  fun  )' 
1945. 


THE  WAR'S  HELP  TO  MORGAN: 
SHIPPING  COMBINATION 

Cinderella's  debt  to  her  fairy  godniot  r, 
it  seems,  shrinks  into  insignificance  w  Q 
compared  with  what  the  Internati<  il 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  owes  to  ie 
war.  During  the  boom  period  from  1$ 
to  1913,  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  ie 
company  wero  $9,410,000.  Current  fti- 
ings  are  estimated  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  W 
or  $60,000,000  yearly,  after  dedueig 
$21,000,000  for  British  taxes.  This  b  m 
condition  and  the  consequent  advance 
Marine  shares,  remarks  Financial  A ««"" 
(New  York),  "  have  brought  forth  const- 
able gossip  as  to  possible  plans  u  er 
consideration,  to  become  effective  as  ;)" 
as  lite  company  has  emerged  from  recerr- 
ship  and  again  is  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  stockholders."  A  financial  write  >" 
the  New  York  Evening  Pod  remind  us 
that  "a  year  ago,  when  a  cash  assessi  "(■ 
and  foreclosure  wore  threatened  for  b  ''- 
national  Mercantile  Marine,  the  <•<>'""" 
stock  of  the  company  was  selling  J"'1"1 
%,"  but  that  "after  the  preferred  sire- 
holders'  protective  committee  was  i'"" 
and  the  proposed  assessment  was  aP 
doned  the  common  stock  began  toad  < 
with  the  preferred  shares,  until  29 'i  ;' 
reached    on  May  1  last."     On  An-"  " 
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Boiling  Down  12,000  Items 

Burroughs  Figuring  and  Direct -to -Ledger  Posting 

Simplifies  the  Complex  Accounting  Problems 

of  a  Southern  Hardware  Jobber 


The  Doherty  Hardware  Company  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  supplies  retailers  with  everything 
from  tacks  to  tackle  blocks. 

Every  little  item  must  carry  its  share  of  over- 
head and  deliver  its  proportion  of  profit. 

There  are  1500  accounts  on  the  books,  yet 
one  bookkeeper  does  all  the  ledger  posting  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  daily — with  every  account 
balanced  and  proved  correct. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Doherty  sees,  every  day, 
a  balance  sheet  that  puts  the  whole  condition 
of  his  business  before  him  at  a  glance. 

Accomplishing  the  Seemingly 
Impossible 

"It's  easy  when  you  know  how,"  says  Mr. 
Doherty.  "Business  analysis  need  not  involve 
great  expense  either  in  time  or  money,  pro- 
vided you  eliminate  errors  and  lost  motion 
from  bookkeeping. 

First,  Get  Rid  of  Pen  and  Ink 

"Pen-and-ink  methods  open  the  way  to  errors, 
month-end  confusion  and  wasted  time.  Do  your 
calculating,  list  your  additions,  post  your  ledgers 
and  make  out  your  statements  on  Burroughs 
Machines. 

"This  speeds  up  the  work,  assures  accuracy  and 
yields  the  time  necessary  for  business  analysis. 

Then  Use  Brains  for  Thought  —  Not 
for  Calculating 

"Here's  a  big  point:  We  know  our  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  calculations  are  right 
because  a  Burroughs  Calculator  takes  care  of 
the  multiplication  and  division. 

"When  we  require  a  printed  record  of  figure 
transactions  we  list  the  figures  on  a  Burroughs 


Adding  and  Listing  Machine.  The  machine- 
computed  totals  are  always  correct  —  whether 
they  apply  to  orders,  invoices,  salesmen's  rec- 
ords for  the  day,  or  any  other  totals  that  tell 
the  truth  about  the  business. 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting 
the  King-Pin  of  the  System 

"We  post  our  totals  direct  to  the  ledger  pages  with  a 
Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and  Statement  Machine. 

"It  prints  the  old  balance,  folio,  date,  debit,  credit,  and 
new  balance  each  in  its  proper  column,  performing  both 
additions  and  subtractions  automatically. 

"Proof  of  posting  is  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  and  thus 
every  step  from  the  little  item  to  the  bi?  total  has  been 
mechanically  computed  and  proved  correct. 

"Statements  are  made  out  on  the  same  machine  with 
the  same  accuracy  and  promptness,  and  mailed  on  the 
first  of  the  month. 

"Having  our  books  always  in  this  up  to-date  condition 
makes  the  rest  easy." 

Here  are  some  of  the  by-rroducts  of  the  rapid,  accurate 
accounting  handled  on  Burroughs  Machines  in  The  Doherty 
Hardware  Company  offices: 

Daily,  monthly  and  yearly  statement  of  profit  on  in- 
dividual accounts. 

Daily  recapitulation  of  sales  by  salesmen. 

"Recap"  of  purchases,  distributed  on  a  special  "pur- 
chase sheet." 

Analysis  of  accounts,  receivable  and  payable. 

"Recap"  of  petty  cash. 

Simplified  taking  of  inventory. 

Daily  balance  sheet  carrying  all  accounts  in  the  general 
ledger — a  trial  balance  every  day. 

To  Fit  Any  Business 

No  business  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of 
Burroughs  Mechanical  Figuring  and  Direct-to-Ledger 
Posting.  There  are  98  models  to  choose  from — a  machine 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 
See  your  banker  or  your  telephone  book  for  the  address  of 
the  nearest  of  the  170  offices  maintained  by  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Waste  Paper  is 
Well  Worth  Saving 


War  conditions  have  brought  about  a 
great  shortage  of  paper-making  materials. 
Paper  makers,  deprived  of  their  usual 
source  of  raw  material  supply,  are  buying 
every  pound  of  waste  paper  they  can  get. 
Prices  now  offered  are  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord and  prospects  are  that  even  higher 
prices  will  be  offered. 

Everybody — business  men  and  house- 
holders— should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  convert  all  waste  paper 
into  profit. 

To  save  and  handle  waste 
paper  safely  and  advantage- 
ously you  need  the 


BALING 
PRESS 


Quickly  Pars  for  Itself  and 
Earns  Money  for  its  Owner 

The  Schick  is  the 
strongest,  simplest, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
most  compact  baling 
device  on  the  market. 
Any  good  stout  boy 
can  operate  it  with 
ease.  Takes  up  less  room  than  a  pile  of 
waste  on  the  floor  and  helps  keep  your  es- 
tablishment clean.  A  Schick  Baler  really 
costs  you  nothing,  because  it  pays  for  it- 
self and  earns  money  for  you. 

Many  of  our  customers  say  that  the  Schick 
Baler  pays  for  itself  the  first  year;  some  say 
it  will  do  it  in  a  few  months.  How  soon  your 
Schick  will  pay  for  itself  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  waste  you  have.  At  any  rate,  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one — because  of 
the  fire  risk  feature,  if  for  nothing  else.  The 
Schick  provides  an  absolutely  safe  storage 
place  for  waste — -prevents  risk  of  fire  starting 
in  loose  waste. 

We  back  the  Schick  with  an  iron-clad  guar- 
antee  and  sell  it  on  10  days'  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  low  prices  and  details  of  this 
liberal  free  trial  offer,  also — 

GET  THIS    FREE    BOOK 

This  little  booklet  called  "Money  in  Waste 
Paper"  will  reveal  startling  facts  to  you.  It 
will  show  you  the  enormous 
loss  in  waste  paper  destroyed. 
It  will  show  you  how  this 
waste  can  be  turned  into  cash 
profit  instead  of  loss  and  ex- 
panse. You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  this  book.  Send  tor 
yom  copy  now.  Use  the  cou- 
pon below. 
Jobbers  and  Salesmen  Wanted 

DAVENPORT  MFG. 
CO. 

Dept.  L-5,  Davenport, Iowa 


"HI 


-      Address. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  AFTER  DEATH? 

The  mo3t  startling  question  in  the  world  —  answered  by  26 
eminent  men,  each  from  his  own  viewpoint.  Cloth  bound, 
75  cents;  prepaid,  83  cents.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 

ESSENTIALS     OF 

ENGLISH 

Speech  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H.  Vlzetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

TL         I        11     "A  good   book  —  sound 
1  ne  JLiClieSl    and     always    stimulat- 
ing." —  Brander    Mat- 
thews, Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Columbia  Univ.   "One 
of  the  most  valuable  book-,  on  t  lie  subject." — Prof.  Ray~ 
mond  Week*..  I'h  I.)  ,  Columbia  Cniv.     "Very  Interest- 
ing and  illuminating  book." — Prof.  Geo.  Trumbull  Ladd, 
I'll.  LL.D.,  Yale  Univ.      "Clear  and  accurate.  Inter- 
■  atevery  point." — Pro/.C.  H  .Gramltent,  Harvard 
Univ.     "A   great  amount  of  valuable   information." — 
Prof. F.H.Stoddard,  Ph  I)  .  New  York  Univ. 
An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  with  chapters  on  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
the  value  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  use  of  1 1 1 »  grammar 
in  the  study  of  the  English  tongue,  ii.50,  by  mail  Ji'12. 

FINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenoe,  New  York 
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it  touched  34^.     To  quote   the   Evening 
Pout  writer  further: 

"Few,  if  any,  companies  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  war  more  than  International 
Mercantile  Marine.  As  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive capitalization,  there  were  times, 
however,  prior  to  August  1,  1914,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  Mercantile  Marine's 
management  to  draw  on  insurance  and 
depreciation  funds  to  meet  fixt  interest 
charges.  It  is  true  that  for  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  progress  was  being  made,  but,  even 
so,  the  last  regular  annual  report  issued, 
the  one  for  the  calendar  year  1913,  showed 
a  proht-and-loss  surplus  of  only  $1,268,997, 
a  floating  debt  of  some  $10,000,000,  and 
back  dividends  on  the  5  per  cent,  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock  due  from  the  very  first 
day  the  company  was  formed  back  in  1902. 

"That  was  the  situation  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Where  does  the  holder 
of  the  common  stock  stand  to-day? 
Under  the  approved  reorganization  plan, 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  outstanding 
common  or  preferred  stock.  Half  of  the 
$70,000,000  outstanding  \y2  and  5  per 
cent,  bond  issues,  together  with  $7,827,000 
back  interest,  will  be  paid  off  with  cash 
and  the  balance  refunded  into  new  6  per 
cents.  According  to  report,  the  company 
now  has  $30,000,000  accumulated  cash  on 
hand  which  will  be  increased  by  sale  of 
all  or  part  of  $10,000,000  new  five-year 
6  per  cent,  notes. 

"Prior  to  the  receivership,  annual  fixt 
interest  charges  on  the  $52,000,000  iy2 
per  cent,  and  $17,632,000  5  per  cent,  bonds 
called  for  $3,221,000.  As  the  $40,000,000 
new  bonds  call  for  annual  interest  pay- 
ments of  $2,400,000,  it  can  be  seen  that, 
without  allowing  for  any  interest  on  the 
proposed  $10,000,000  notes,  little  or  no 
saving  has  been  effected  in  annual  interest 
charges.  Moreover,  the  common  share- 
holders must  figure  on  settling  the  claim 
of  the  preferred  shareholders  for  $42,000,- 
000  back  dividends.  Presumably,  interest- 
or  dividend-bearing  securities  will  be  issued 
to  settle  that  claim. 

"Net  earnings  of  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  for  1913  were  $9,567,048;  for 
1912,  $7,597,325:  for  1911,  $S,0S2,560; 
for  1910,  $8,298,206.  After  paving  fixt 
charges  in  1913  of  $3,850,089,  a  balance 
remained  of  $5,716,959,  equal  to  5  per  cent, 
net  outstanding  preferred  stock  and  5)4 
per  cent,  on  the  common. 

"As  to  the  future,  according  to  a  recently 
published  statement  of  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  common  stockholders :  '  Future 
net  earnings  under  normal  conditions  are 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  $16,250,000  a  year.' 
That  would  be  twice  the  normal  earnings 
before  the  war." 

The  romantic  history  of  this  company 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
reorganization  are  discust  at  length  by 
Mr.  Shrinivas  R.  Wagel,  in  the  financial 
columns  of  the  New'  York  Tribune.  We 
read: 

"It  was  born  of  the  dreams  of  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan,  whose  vision  was  far- 
reaching  and  whose  judgment  rarely  was 
wrong.  This  was  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  where  lie  miscalculated,  and 
hence  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  company 
to  become  insolvent  at  its  very  inception. 
The  founders  of  the  company  were  in- 
spired with  the  vision  of  making  the 
United  States  supreme  in  the  carrying 
trade,  with  the  International  as  the  foun- 
dation. Building  ships  and  thus  adding 
to  tin;  mercantile  marine  of  the  United 
States  was  a  process  too  slow  for  their 
imagination;  they  look-  the  short  cut  of 
purchasing  souk;  existing  lines  and  acquir- 
ing interest  in  others.     Their  intention  was 

to  apply  internal  merger  met  hods  lo  control 
international  shipping.     They  found  very 


Something  ICY-HOT 
For  Everyone  $1 ,25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-   J         ... 
prn.  for  selection.  Or  send    •  «><•  UP 


BOTTLI 

No    .11 


ers.  for  selection.  Or  send 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown. 

ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.   The  temperature 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  out 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used. 
Just  nil  bottle  and  cork  it. 
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Keeps  Contents 

Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours 

Steaming-Hot  24  Hours 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur 
pose— Carafes  and  Pitchers  for  the 
table— Bottles  for  the  nursery,  sick- 
room and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
propertemperatureand  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage— absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in- 
stantly taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showing,  many 
beautiful  styles  from  $1.25  up. 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.   Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold  __ 
as  desired;  lower  compart 
mentlkeeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  *•>  OK 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle.  *£•''' 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Dept.  D      ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Funk  &  Wagna 

NEW  STANDAR 
ICTIONARI . 


Hundreds 
of  Thousands 
Already 
in  Use 


Should  Be 
Eve 


In  Every 

State 
of  the 
Union 


rocab-       ^^H 
ce    and         ^W 


All 
proper 
names    in 
regular  vocab- 
ulary   place    an_ 
capitalized.   Text-book 
markings;   the  only   exact 
system   for    compounds  ever 
used.       Prefixes   and    suffixes 
alphabetical  order;  also  abbrev 
tions.    Common  meanings  of  woi 
first,  obsoletes  last.  Carefully  discn 
inated  synonyms;   antonyms;   prop 
prepositions  to  use;  etymologies. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STANDARD 

80,000  words.  902  pages,  1,200  illustratio 

6,700  proper  names.  Synonyms,  6,000 entn 

Antonyms  754  lists.  Price  $1. 50;  Indexed  $1. 

COMPREHENSIVE   STANDARD 

For  Grade  or  High  School  use.  48,200  wor 
720  pages,  1,000  illustrations, 6,000  synonyms; 
criminated,  3,400  proper  names,  ctymologi 
Price.  $1.00;  indexed.  $1.25. 

CONCISE  STANDARD 

35,000  words,  589  pages,  780  illustrations.     1 
ideal   dictionary   for   small   pupils.       Price,, 
cents;  Indexed,  85  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  V-m 


oiks.  Ho  believed  that  the  readjusl- 
lent  certain  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
ar  would  mako  such  a  course  profitable, 
ut,  having  some  doubt  of  his  own  judg- 
i nt,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  for  adviee  on 
ie  subject.  He  desired  to  know  two  or 
li-oo  things — Had  the  time  come  to  mako 
ich  a  change?  Were  the  better  class 
rails  cheap  at  present  prices?  and  which, 
the  editor's  opinion,  were  the  cheapest? 
blowing  is  tho  editor's  reply: 

"If  you  have  in  mind  changing  your  in- 
istment  into  railroad  stocks,  it  would  seem 
be  best  to  do  it  without  delay  or  else 
nt   until  the  close  of  the  war — and  per- 
ils until  a  considerable  time  thereafter. 
is  hardly  likely  that  railroad  stocks  will 
H mo  much  below  their  present  level  as 
ig  as  even  moderately  good  earnings  con- 
me,  while  they  are  likely  to  advance  when 
jo  settlement  of  the  labor  crisis  paves  the 
ty  for  a  pretty  general  increase  in  dividends 
resumption  of  suspended  payments.  Such 
movement  is  likely  to  take  place  if  the 
•ms  of  settlement  with  the  train-employ- 
»'  organizations  are  not  too  onerous  for 
•  companies.     It  is  our  belief  that  rail- 
id  directors  are  persuaded  that,  as  stock- 
Iders  iu  most  of  the  standard  railroads 
e  been  forced  to  be  content  with  un- 
I  or  reduced  rates  of  dividend  dur- 
i|  a  long  series  of  years  in  which  employees 
e   had   successive    advances    in    wages 
;'l  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,   the 
lie  has  come  for  the  stockholders  to  be 
■ognized. 

'  This  view  they  are  all  the  more  likely  to 
i  upon  as  the  employees  are  secure  in 
Air  higher  wage-scales  no  matter  what  the 
< pequenf  course  of  business,  whereas  divi- 
Dids  raised  are  customarily,  almost  auto- 
i  tically,  reduced  again  in  lean  years. 
'  lis  is  made  as  a  general  statement.  There 
« j,  of  course,  cases  in  which  the  same  rate 

•  lividend  lias  been  paid  for  many  years. 
live  are  correct  as  to  the  attitude  of  most 

•  ictors  toward  dividends,  then  the  pres- 
I  market  prices  of  the  railroads  have  not 
l,v  discounted  the  near  future  in  a  ma- 
j'  ty  of  cases. 

Among  the  railroad  issues  which  are 

yjI  worth  their  present  prices  are  New 

M'k    Central,    Union    Pacific,    Southern 

1  jific,    Atchison,    Atlantic    Coast    Line, 

ille  it  Nashville,  Pennsylvania,  Bal- 

t  ore  &  Ohio,  Great  Northern,  Northern 

I  ilic,  Illinois  Central,  ^Norfolk  &  Western. 

mention  only  stocks  of  companies  with 

i:.d    dividend    records,     indications    are 

g|(l   for  an  advancing   market   this   fall, 

&  to  not  as  good  as  they  would  be  if  an 

» rage   crop    in  spring    wheat  and   corn 

u  harvested.      As  long  as  Europe 

J&eking   to  sell   stocks    here,    it    would 

l>|poor  policy  for    American  bankers  to 

o  advance  the  prices  therefor,   but 

terms  of  the   new  British    loan   indi- 

i  that  such  selling  is  to  be  suspended 

porarily. 

Effect  of  Europe's  demand  for  gold  at 
:i  end  of  the  war  on  our  stock  market  will 
ad  upon  many  circumstances  not  to  be 
'■  among  them  Europe's  ability  at 
time  to  enforce  her  demands,  of  course 


'.fconoinic  means.      Presumably  she  will 

f  have  a  large  amount  of  American  secur- 

left  to  dump  upon  us;    whether  she 

'"'  able  to  dump  merchandise  remains 

'ii.     At  some  time  around  or  after 

;l  close  of  the  war  there  must  be  a  read- 

'"  of  American  industrial  conditions 

"stocks  would  presumably  bear  the  brunt 

'pinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  re- 
stment  would  be  begun  before  the 
aJ  declaration  of  peace  or  be  postponed 
ometune  thereafter.  It  can  hardly  be 
>osed  thai  Europe  will  be  able  to  resume 
stria]  production  on  a  large  scale  inune- 
»3  at  theend  of  the  war.  How  rapidly 
|i;  able  to  do  that  and  to  what  extenl 
assistance  of  the  United  States  with 
Miateand  commodities  must  be  utilized 
LBfluenoe  the  extent  and  the  seriousness 
HMinseu lenient  here  " 


si 
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Why  burden  your  wife  with 
the    care    of    your   estate? 

IF   you  wish  to  appoint  your  wife  or  other  woman 
relative  as  executrix  and  trustee  under   your  will, 
why  not  assist  her  to  carry  the 
heavy  burden  by  appointing 
this   company  as  co-executor 
and  co-trustee? 


Your  estate  will  thus  have 
the  advantage  of  the  personal 
direction  which  she  can  give, 
and  she  will  be  relieved  of 
the  burdensome  details  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  any  large  estate. 
Also  she  will  receive  invalua- 
ble assistance-  in  regard  to' 
investments. 
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Our  officers  will  be  glad  to 
confer  with  you  regarding 
any  trust  or  banking  busi- 
ness you  may  have  in  mind. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 
Resources  over  $250,000,000 
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Bankers  Trust  Company 
Building 
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U.  S.  Government  chose  this 
section  for  treating  tuberculosis! 

Some  sections  have  the  advantage  of  dryness, 
others  that  of  right  altitude,  still  others  that 
of  mild  year-round  climate,  but  Silver  C'itv, 
New  Mexico,  has  the  combination  of  a/1  these 

advantages,  plus  other  advantages,  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

It  was  Silver  City's  combination  of  ideal  altitude,  mild. 
th>.  equable  climate, almost  perpetual  sunshine, 
ins  mountain  air  and   protection  from  winds  that  in- 
duced the  l  .  S.  Go\  eminent  to  locate  its  new  | .  : 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  in  this  section. 

Silver  City  altitude  is  6000  feet — "The  best  altitude  for 
the  tuberculous."  as  Prof.  Penrose,  M.O..  oi  the  dm  er- 

sit\  v\  Pennsylvania,  Bays.    Silva  1 

dry  and  mild  you  can  sit  outdoors,  with  few  \ 

winter  day;  and  90  cool,  in  summer  nifihts 

cover.     High  mountains  shut  off  wind  and  Miid  storms. 

Ovei  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year.    1-'  rt  on 

tuberculosis,  both  U.  S.  Government  and  civil,  whi 

investigated  Silver  City's  ad\  ronounce  tliem 

"the  most   perfect   in  the  woild  for  the  treatnv 

tuber 

Located  a  long  way  from  the  Mexican  border. 
Silver  City  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  border — 
out  of  all  possible  reach  of  Mexicans,     lis  surroundings 
are  beautiful  and  it 's  a  modern  h  excellent 

schools,  pure  water,  etc.  Fine  sanatoria  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  health  seekers  Write  for  further 
information — address 

CARL  HINTON,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
102  Texas  Street  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 


NEW  MEXICO 
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A  trip  exceeding  all  anticipation 

Your  enjoyment  of  fascinating 
Honolulu  and  the  "Isles  ot  Peace" 
depends  largely  on  the  route  you 
travel. 

For  the  traveler  who  desires  a  fast, 
safe,  comfortable  trip— such  as  has 
no  equal  on  the  Pacific — the  new  de 
luxe  service  offered  by  the  floating 
'•  Palace  of  the  Pacific"  -  S.S.  GREAT 
NORTHERN,  should  prove  attractive. 

This  trip  will  prove  a  realization  of 
your  fondest  travel  dreams — the  de- 
lightful ocean  voyage  on  this  $3,000,- 
000  triple  turbiner— the  tropical  cli- 
mate, picturesque  scenery,  and  natural 
wonders  all  combining  to  make  it  a 
trip  never  to  be  forgotten. 

S.S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

Length  524  ft.,  width  63  ft.,  speed 
24  knots,  tonnage  12,000,  capacity  800 
crew  250. 

ONLY   4   DAYS    from   the   MAIN- 
LAND.   Fares  $65-00  up  ONE  WAY 
Write  for  descriptive  matter. 
SAILINGS 

From  San  Francisco  Nov.  7;  Nov. 

•       27;  Dec.  15;   Jan.  4;   Jan.  23; 

S^™**?^, Feb.  12;  Mch.  5;  Mch.  23. 

H.  A.  Jackson, 
Gen.  Traffic  Mgr. 
703  Call  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  thi9  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
U9e  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  E.  C,"  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — "Is  there  such 
a  word  as  cheeses,  and  if  there  is,  will  you  please 
give  it  in  a  sentence?" 

The  plural  of  cheese  is  cheeses.  The  use  dates 
to  1362  and  may  be  found  in  Langland's  "Vision 
of  Piers  Plowman" — "Twey  grene  cheses."  You 
ask  for  a  sentence  containing  the  word  used  as  a 
plural.  In  1  Sam.  xvu,  18,  you  will  find  a  verse 
covering  the  use  you  have  in  mind. 

"J.  R.,"  San  Francisco.  Cal. — "Wlien  was  the 
painter  Monticelli  born  and  when  did  he  die?  To 
which  school  did  he  belong  and  was  he  influenced 
by  the  French?  Is  he  known  principally  as  a 
colorist?" 

This  artist,  whose  full  name  was  Adolphe 
Monticelli,  was  born  at  Marseilles,  October  14, 
1824,  of  Italian  parents.  He  died  in  his  native 
town  June  29,  1886.  His  work  was  extremely 
original,  belonging  to  no  school  in  particular,  and 
relied  almost  entirely  tipon  its  bizarre  and  fan- 
tastic color  effects,  to  which  drawing,  line,  and 
composition  were  all  sacrificed.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  colorist,  pure  and  simple.  His 
contemporary  reputation  was  not  very  great,  but 
his  pictures  are  now  much  sought  after  and  bring 
high  prices,  a  tardy  recognition  of  what  wero 
without  doubt  extraordinary  talents. 

"C.  T.  D.,"  Detroit,  Mich.— "  (1)  a.  Please 
tell  me  whether  or  not  promptest  xised  as  an  ad- 
jective in  the  superlative  degree  is  correct,  b. 
Is  it  considered  good  English?  (2)  Is  it  possible 
for  a  word  or  its  employment  to  bo  technically 
correct,  i.  e.,  to  be  supported  by  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  yet  to  be  poor  English?" 

(1)  a.  It  is  correct,  b.  Yes.  (2)  The  best 
usage  of  educated  persons  is  the  basis  of  good 
English,  and  best  usage  sometimes  violates  the 
rules  of  grammar.  In  like  manner  a  sentence 
may  be  perfect  in  so  far  as  grammatical  con- 
struction is  concerned,  yet  be  poor  English  from 
the  point  of  view  of  rhetorical  construction.  The 
value  of  grammar  lies  chiefly  in  furnishing 
sentences  that  are  mechanically  correct.  By  so 
doing  it  paves  the  way  to  rhetoric  for  the  ob- 
serving student. 
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Dustin  'P'arttu'm,  who  13 
known  as  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  actors^  acknowledges 
tkat  he  owes  no  small  part  of 
his  happy  disposition  to  the  fact 
tkat  he  wears  the  comfortable 

PARIS  GARTERS 

For  he  has  no  sock  troubles  or  garter 
annoyances.  His  socks  are  Held  up 
securely  and  neatly,  always;  tne 
garters  are  scientifically  tailored  to 
fit  his  legs  accurately  and  easily. 
25  and  50  cents 

Always  look  for  the  name  RflRIS  <"* 
the  back  of  the  shield  when  you  buy. 

A       Stein    &     Co. 

Makers  Children'!  Hiciary  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


iTOURSl 

Tours  of  the  highest  class  to  the  Great 
West,  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Japan — China.  Frequent  summer  and 
autumn  departures. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  S,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 


AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Tickets  &  Tours — An  International  Travel  Agency 
TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  AMERICA:  Tours  to  theJContlnent 
«.f  Opportunity.  Sail  in  Nuvrmbpr  or  February. 
JAPAN— CHINA:  The  Chrysanthemums  of 
thp  Fall  or  the  Cherry  Blossoms  of  the  Spring;. 
Sail  in  October  or  January.   Send  for  Booklet. 

66  Broadway,    New  York  City 

Phila.,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Oftiee. 


Classified    Col  Limns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

ape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.     Learn 

Business.     Limited  field;  lit- 

tion      I     v  opportunities  so  prof- 

itable.     Send  for  "Pointers"  today, 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SKRVICE, 

56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  th 

and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
t.hildren  for  their  benefit. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  Inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St. .Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Hooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
s.ketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PANAMA 

AND      NA/HAT     IT      IVI  E AIMS 

By  John   Foster  F"ras©r 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything  connecte 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  viev 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defins 
and  real  to  him  who  reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  American,  New  Yor 

Large  72mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;    by  mail,  $1.85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  \ 


GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


DICTIONARIES 

These  three  volumes  will  show  y( 
how  to  find  the  English  equivalen 
of  French,German  and  Latin  wore 

And,  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German  or  Latin  eqim 
lents  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc.  How  to  conjuRate  the  VMM 
foreign  verbs.  How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and  measures  i 
their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and  vice  versa.  They  contain  lists  of  pro 
names,  geographical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 

Cassell's  New  Cassell's 

French  Dictionary  Latin  Dictiona 

French-English  Latin-English 

and  English-French  and  Enghsh-Lat) 

(Two  Vocabularies)  (Two  Vocabulani 

Cloth,  $i. so  per  volume:  with  Patent  Thumb-Notch  Index,  so  cents  extra,  or  1 
Flexible  Leather,  Cold  Edges,  Bible  Paper  De  Luxe  Edition,  Indexed,  «•«■ 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  Yo  l 
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F   you  tipped  up  a  town  and  looked  at  its  roofs, 

you'd  see  here  and  there  cosy  houses  protected  from  fire,  and 
kept  dry  and  weather-tight  in  spite  of  time  and  the  elements  by  soft 
tinted  shingles  of  a  remarkable  material.  The  factory  yonder  and  the 
tall  office  building  that  graces  downtown  are  topped  with  roofs  that  are 
basically  of  the  same  material.  The  barn  at  the  edge  of  town  is  roofed 
from  ridge  pole  to  eaves  with  it  in  another  form.  Here  a  garage,  there  a 
marble  bank,  a  church,  a  school,  a  steel   mill  —  all  standing   under 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SBE5TO 


It  is  the  response  to  a  growing  tendency  for 
more  roofing  economy,  better  roofing  ser- 
vice and  greatest  roofing  safety.  The 
answer  to  a  just  demand  for  a  lasting  roof 
that  is  as  logical  an  improvement  as  con- 
:rete  and  steel  are  over  wood — and  as  in- 
Jvitable  in  its  general  acceptance. 


OOFING 


OHNS- 

ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


And  yet  a  roofing  offered  at  about  the 
srice  of  ordinary  types  —  a  price  made 
oossible  only  by  the  efficient  production 
•esulting  from  Johns-Manville's  50  years 
eadership  in  Asbestos  manufacture. 

Its  Remarkable  Properties 

-M  Asbestos,  the  base  of  allJ-M  Asbestos 
Roofing,  is  a  mineral,  highly  resistant  to 
ire.  It  is  not  harmed  by  water,  oils,  or 
>rdinary  acids  or  alkalis.  It  is  inert  to  all 
itmospheric  conditions,  strong  mechani- 
:ally,  light  in  weight,  fibrous  in  structure, 
•n  short,  it  inherently  possesses  every 
property  that  an  ideal  roofing  should. 
fohns-Manville  Asbestos,  in  combination 
vith  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  a  mineral 
waterproofing,  is  felted  into  sheets  and 
•repared  in  various  forms  for  every  roof- 
ng  purpose. 

M  Asbestos  Built-  Up  Roofing  for  factory  and 
idustnal  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  office 
U'ldines,  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  churches, 
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ictory  buildings,  armories,  warehouses,  lumber 
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ame  structures  of  all  descriptions. 
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Johns-Manville  Roof- 
ing Responsibility 

Whereby  we  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for 
seeing  to  it  that  you  receive 
the  full  service  from  your 
J-M  Roofing  that  was 
promised  you.  As  a  further 
assurance,  you  may  regis- 
ter your  roofing  with  us  by 
means  of  a  special  regis- 
tration blank  furnished 
every  purchaser  of  J-M 
Roofing.  We  are  the  only 
roofing  manufacturers  who 
take  this  broad  method  of 
keeping  in  close  contact 
with  every  customer. 
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House  of  Daniel  W.  Nye,  Esq.,  Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Aymar  Embury  II,  Architect,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE 

HELEN   SPEER 

BOOKrfCHILDftBC 

WHITE  PINE 

TOTS  «-  FU»N*TUBf 


"White  Pine  in  Home -Building"  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  full  of  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  on  home-building.  Send  today 
for  this  booklet — free  to  all  prospective  home- 
builders. 

"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's  White  Pine 
Toyi  and  Furniture" — a  fascinating  children's 
plan  book,  from  which  a  child  may  build  its 
own  toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by 
Helen  Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If  there  are 
children  in  your  home,  sent  free  on  request. 


F 


IGURING  value  in  terms  of  service, 
the  most  economical  wood  for  home- 
building  is 

White  Pine 


Lumber  men,  architects  and  carpenters  have  for 
generations  agreed  that  no  other  wood  gives  such 
long  and  satisfactory  service,  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  as  White  Pine. 

It  does  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp  or  rot — 
and  once  in  place  it  "stays  put,"  after  years  of  exposure, 
even  in  the  closest- fitting  mitres  and  in  delicate 
mouldings  and  carvings. 

These  are  not  mere  claims — every  one  has  been  proved 
by  three  centuries  of  building  experience  in  America. 

If.  your  lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  White  Pine,  we 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in 
securing  it. 

Address,  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 

IQ2I  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Representing 
The    Northern     Pine     Manufacturers' 
Association   of   Minnesota,    Wisconsin 
and     Michigan,     and     the     Associated 
^Vhite   Pine   Manufacturers   of    Idaho 
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THE   MESSAGE   FROM   MAINE 


T~\IRIG0 — "I  point  the  way" — is  Maine's  State  motto, 

/  M  and  the  entire  country  just  now  is  looking  to  see  which 
way  it  points.  Mr.  Hughes,  for  one,  is  sure  the  finger 
is  leveled  directly  at  him.  "It  looks  good.  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  lose  now,"  he  exclaimed  when  he  heard  that  Maine  on 
the  11th  elected  a  Republican  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  13,800, 
and,  by  somewhat  smaller  mar- 
gins, solid  Republican  delegations 
in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
While  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican  leaders  profess  to 
find  in  the  Maine  vote  assurance 
of  victory  in  November,  they 
admit  that  a  majority  of  the 
Maine  Progressives  have  now  fol- 
lowed Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
his  return  to  the  Republican 
fold,  as  he  so  earnestly  urged 
them  to  do  in  his  Lewiston 
speech.  To  effect  this  reunion, 
the  correspondents  tell  us,  was 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  unprec- 

identedly    vigorous    Republican 

•ampaign    which    preceded    the 

Section,  in  which  the  managers 

l"l    not   scorn   to  use  such  old- 

'ashioned    expedients    as    torch- 

ighl    processions  and  barbecues 

o  aid   the    three-days'   tour  of 

he   State   by   Mr.  Hughes   and 

"olonel  Roosevelt's  slashing  at- 

aok  on  the  Wilson  Administra- 

ion.      The   crucial    question    of 

lie    election,    according    to    ob- 

ervers    on    the    field,    was    the 

'lion  of  the  18,235  who  voted 

he  Progressive  ticket  two  years 

So.     And    some   editors    see    a 

oli  borate  bid  for  Progressive  favor  in  the  fact  that  Carl  E. 
IiUiken,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  and  one  of 

:"    Republican   candidates   for    the   Senate,   were   out-and-out 

toosevelt   men.      But    Progressivism    in    Maine    was    born    of 

"tluisiasm   for   Colonel    Roosevelt   rather   than   of   solid   Pro- 


! 
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HE   SPOKE   IN   MAINE 


gressive  convictions,  explains  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels, 
who  predicts  that  "out  West  in  the  doubtful  States  you  will 
find  it  is  a  very  different  thing."  However  this  may  be,  the 
result  in  Maine  "rested  on  the  destination  of  the  former  Pro- 
gressive votes,"  remarks  the  Bangor  Commercial  (Ind.),  and 
while  "some  of  the  leading  Progressives  declared  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees,"  the  outcome 
"shows  that  the  rank  and  file 
returned  to  that  party  from 
which  they  were  largely  re- 
cruited." "If  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
ceives the  Progressive  votes 
that  were  cast  in  1912,  as  is 
predicted  by  the  Maine  returns, 
he  will  receive  approximately 
302  electoral  votes,"  affirms 
Charles  B.  Warren,  Republican 
National  Committeeman  from 
Michigan,  "and  he  needs  only 
266  to  win."  The  uncertain 
factor  in  this  campaign  has  been 
the  success  or  non-success  of  the 
Republican-I^ogrcssive  amalga- 
mation effected  last  July,  notes 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
which  reminds  us  that  the  Re- 
publican and  Progressive  votes 
in  1912  totaled  7,611,050,  while 
Mr.  Wilson  received  only  6.292.- 
670.  Thus  "he  still  has  a  balance 
of  1,318,3S0  against  him,  if  the 
Republican-Progressive  reunion 
is  complete  —  conceding  that 
changes  in  party  strength  due 
to  deaths  and  the  appearance  of 
new  voters  equalize  each  other." 
Ami  the  New  York  Evening  1 
an  independent  paper  that  has 
apparently  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  as  to  which  candidate 
it  will  support,  remarks:  "If  the  Progressives  of  1912  throughout 
the  Union  were  to  act  like  those  of  Maine,  Wilson  would  cer- 
tainly be  defeated." 

A  search  of  the  Maine  returns  for  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of 
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'FOOD  THAT  FILLS  NOT." 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

— De  Mar  in  tho  Philadelphia  Record. 


DEMOCRATIC    RAPS   AT    HUGHES,    AND— 


the  Republican-Progressive  reunion  leads  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic experts  to  very  different  conclusions.  Thus  The  Tribune, 
estimating  that  not  more  than  about  10  per  cent,  of  those 
who  voted  Progressive  in  Maine  in  1914  voted  Democratic 
this  year,  concludes  that  "if  Maine's  September  vote  reflects 
the  drift  of  sentiment  elsewhere  (and  it  has  nearly  always  done 
so  with  singular  accuracy),  there  is  no  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson 
can  attract  anything  like  the  percentage  of  Progressive  votes 
which  he  needs  to  overcome  the  great  natural  odds  against 
him."  But  turning  to  the  Democratic  New  York  World,  we 
find  it  estimating  that  approximately  30  per  cent,  of  the 
Maine  Progressives  voted  the  Democratic  ticket;  and  it 
claims  "  that  this  percentage,  if  the  Democrats  can  hold  it 
in  other  States,  is  more  than  large  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
in  their  favor  in  the  national  election."  If  the  Democrats 
gained  even  20  per  cent,  of  the  Progressive  vote  in  Maine,  not- 
withstanding the  appeals  of  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  argues  The  World,  "they  ought  to  gain  a  far  larger 
percentage  in  the  Middle  Western  States,  where  the  Progressive 
party  was  born  of  principles  and  not  of  personal  popularity." 

Maine's  interest  as  a  political  barometer  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  State  to  hold  its  gubernatorial  and  Con- 
gressional elections  before  the  November  election.  Normally  a 
Republican  State,  Maine  has  only  gone  Democratic  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  once  in  the  last  forty-four  years,  namejy,  in 
1912,  when  Colonel  Roosevelt  split  the  Republican  vote.  In 
eleven  State  elections  held  in  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  gone 
Democratic  just  twice — in  1910  and  in  1914.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  regarded  as  a  barometer?  Answering  this  question,  the 
St.  Paul  Disptach  (Ind.)  explains — 

"In  past  years,  when  the  Republican  plurality  in  Maine  in 
September  was  less  than  15,000,  it  was  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  the  party  was  in  danger  of  defeat.  The  last  Democratic 
victory  before  Wilson's,  that  of  Cleveland  in  1892,  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  ejection  of  a  Republican  Governor  in  Maine  by  a 
plurality  of  15,231  votes. 

'The  first  two  defeats  of  Bryan  were  foreshadowed  by  Ro- 
publican  pluralities  in  Maine  of  48,377  and  34,132  respectively. 
Parker's  defeal  was  preceded  by  a  Republican  plurality  in 
Maine  of  25,800. 

"In  1908,  however,  the  Republican  plurality  in  Maine  at  the 
September  election  dropt  to  7,658,  yet  Bryan's  electoral  vote 
was  smaller  than  usual. 

"In  1912  the  September  Republican  plurality  was  only  3,285 


and  Wilson  carried  the  State  in  November  by  2,620  vote; 
altho  the  combined  Roosevelt  and  Taft  vote  exceeded  th. 
by  23,925." 

This   year    the   plurality   of   the    Republican   candidate  f( 
Governor  fell  below  15,000,  a  fact  which  is  interpreted  by  M 
Vance    McCormick,    chairman    of    the    National    Democrat 
Committee,   to  mean  that  "this  is  a  Democratic  year,"  an 
"President  Wilson  will  be  reelected."     Before  the  returns  We; 
all   in,    Governor  Curtis,  the  Democratic    candidate    defeatc 
for  reelection,   declared   that  if   the   Republican   ticket  didn 
win  by   15,000  President  Wilson  would  be  vindicated.     Oth 
Democratic  observers  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  tot 
Democratic  vote  in  Maine   has  increased,  that  the  result  w 
strongly   influenced  by  purely  local  issues,  and  that  Preside 
Wilson  as  a  vote-getter  is  even  stronger  than  his  party.    "Mai 
has  its  own  pet  issue,   the  question  whether  prohibition  sh; 
prohibit,  or  whether  it  shall  mean  an  elastic  enforcement 
virtual  license,"  explains  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  "ai 
this  issue  has  nearly  always  been  paramount  in  the  State  electio 
of  the  last  twenty  years."     Mr.  Milliken,  we  are  told,  is 
genuine   prohibitionist,"    while    the    Democratic   party   is  si 
to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  liquor  interests.     Moreover,  becai 
of  the  nature  of  Maine's  industries,  the  Republican  appeal 
exceptionally  strong  in  that  State,  notes  the  Louisville  Court 
Journal   (Dem.),  and  Senator  Ollie  James  remarks  succinc 
that  "prohibition  and  potatoes"  militated  against  Democra 
success  there.     Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  who  also  took  a  ha 
in  the  Maine  Democratic  campaign,  finds  that  the  protecti 
issue  and  the  Shipping  Bill  are  factors  that  count  against  l! 
local    popularity    of    the    present    Administration.      Moreen , 
explains    the    Springfield    Republican,    an    independent    pa." 
that  has  declared  for  President  Wilson,  "the  political  ruts' 
Maine  are  deep,  and  people  travel  mostly  in  the  one  that  I3 
come   down   to   them,   with   slight  regard    to   current  politi' 
issues."      Concerning    President    Wilson's    strength    with 
country  in  general,  this  paper  says: 

"Mr.  Wilson  is  to-day  a  formidable  candidate  because  h<s 
admitted  to  bo  stronger  than  his  party;  and  whenever  B 
Democratic  party  has  a  candidate  stronger  than  itself,  »s 
dangerous  at  the  polls.  Cleveland  was  stronger  than  his  pa'  - 
and  was  elected.  Democrats  have  frequently  been  elei 
as   governors   in    Republican    States    when    their   strength 
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Uopyrighteil,  [916,  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ('". 

HE  KEPT  US  OUT  OF  WAK  ! 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


WILSON — "be  patient;  you'll  get  here." 

— Weed  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


REPUBLICAN    RAPS   AT   WILSON. 


lot  confined  to  the  'normal'  Democratic  vote.  A  Democrat 
ilways  has  an  excellent  fighting  chance  when  Republicans 
•an  be  found  declaring  their  preferences  for  him.  It  is  notably 
rue  to-day  that  Republicans  and  Progressives  can  be  found 
prinkled  throughout  the  East  and  West  who  are  lining  up  on 
he  Wilson  side.  That  their  accession  is  offset  by  Democratic 
lofections  is  possible,  but  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
Wronger  than  his  party  seems  so  convincing  that  one  may 
airly  class  him  with  those  Democrats  who,  in  the  past  fifty 
cars,  have  given  to  the  Republicans  their  hardest  battles." 

Nevertheless,  "so  far  as  the  outcome  in  Maine  is  significant 
ii  its  bearing  on  the  national  election,  the  advantage  is  with 
he   Republicans,"   affirms  the   Progressive   Kansas   City   Star, 
md   the   Philadelphia   North    American,    another   leading   Pro- 
rressive  organ,  declares  that  "there  is  no  refuting  the  fact  that 
he  Maine  election  will  have  a  psychological  effect  in  encourag- 
ngand  stimulating  the  Hughes  supporters  all  over  the  country." 
'It's  fine,  fine!"  Colonel  Roosevelt  exclaimed  when  he  heard 
he  returns,  and  in  a  telegram  to  Senator  Miles  Poindexter  he 
tails  Hiram  Johnson's  nomination  in  California  and  the  result 
ii  Maine  as  "certainly  good  omens."     There  is  no  doubt,  says 
he  New  York  Sun   (Rep.),   that  the  complete  defeat   of  the 
Vmoeratic  ticket,  including  the  loss  of  their  only  Representat- 
ive and  their  only  Senator,  "shattered  some  of  the  rainbows" 
i  Democratic  headquarters.     "The  reunion  of  the  Republicans 
i    Maine   resulted   in    a   decisive    Republican    victory,   as   the 
'union  of  the  Republicans  in  other  States  will  result  in  a  Re- 
ublican  victory  in  the  nation  two   months  hence,"   declares 
he  Boston   Transcript   (Rep.),   which  adds:    "It  is  heartening 
o  hear  the  voice  of  real  Americanism  ringing  loud  and  clear 
pon    the    crisp    autumnal     air    of     the     Pine    Tree   State." 
Hher  Republican  papers  hail  the  Maine  vote  as  a  vindication 
f  Mr.  Hughes's  leadership.     The  Democratic  claim  that  local 
jsues  were  decisive  in  the  Maine  result  is  ridiculed  by  many 
ommentators.      "The  campaign  was  fought  out    on    strictly 
ational   lines    by   both    parties,   and    everybody    knows    it," 
tys  George  W.   Perkins,   and    the  New  York   Herald    (Ind.) 
notes  Edward  C.  Stokes,  formerly  a  Republican  Governor  of 
Jew  Jersey,  as  saying: 

"The  ancient  fantom  of  the  tariff,  as  it  was  sarcastically 
eagnated  by  the  Democrats,  has  not  only  been  resurrected, 
»t  it  has  smitten  the  Underwood  Bill  a  mortal   blow.     The 


Maine  election  was  a  verdict  on  national  issues.  The  Demo- 
crats sent  most  of  the  Cabinet  officers  and  their  best  campaigners. 
They  made  Wilson  the  chief  issue.     They  staked  their  fortunes 

on  Wilson's  popularity,  and  lost 

"While  the  Maine  election  indicates  the  advantage  is  de- 
cidedly with  Hughes,  there  is  no  margin  for  blundering." 

Commenting  on  the  Maine  result,  the  German-American 
New-Yorker  Her  old,  which  is  supporting  Mr.  Hughes,  remarks: 

"If  Mr.  Wilson  had  chosen  to  be  truly  neutral  .  .  .  his  case 
would  not  be  absolutely  hopeless  even  with  Maine  against 
him.  .  .  .  But  with  the  German-American  against  the  President 
the  pivotal  States  are  now  certain  to  roll  up  large  majorities 
against  him.  In  short,  Maine  herself  is  of  no  importance.  The 
doubtful  States  will  do  it,  and  there  the  German-Americans 
will  show  their  hands." 

The  candidate  who  is  to  be  elected  in  November  must  get 
266  of  the  531  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  (Prog.  Rep.)  we  find  the  following  anatysis  of  the 
situation  from  that  angle: 

"It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  Democrats  are  war- 
ranted in  expecting  to  carry  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Those  State- 
have  a  total  of  136  electoral  votes.  That  is  130  short  of  the 
number  needed  to  give  to  President  Wilson  a  second  term.  The 
needed  130  must  come  from  States  that  are  counted  as  doubtful 
by  the  dispassionate  observers.  That  would  not  be  so  dis- 
couraging if  the  Republicans  were  on  an  equal  basis. 

"The  Republicans  consider  themselves  justified,  and  history 
bears  them  out,  in  believing  that  the  following  States  will  be 
practically  certain  to  be  in  their  column:  California,  Colorado. 
Illinois,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Those  States  have  210  electoral 
votes,  or  only  twenty-six  less  than  the  number  needed  to  elect. 

"The  States  that  are  Looked  upon  as  debatable  are  Arizona. 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Missouri. 
Montana.  New  Mexico.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Jersey.  New 
York,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  with  a  total  of  155  elec- 
toral votes.  From  that  list  the  Democrats  must  get  130  or  the 
Republicans  twenty-six,  if  the  first  lists  are  right.  It  is  much 
easier  to  figure  where  the  Republicans  are  to  get  their  needed 
twenty-six  than  how  the  Democrats  can  hope  to  round  up  130 
electoral  votes  in  doubtful  Stat 
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FEMININE   POLITICAL   STRATEGY 


WOMAN'S  POLITICAL  SAGACITY  is  recognized  by 
the  press  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  decision  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
at  its  Atlantic  City  convention  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  in  the  campaign.  As  the  reader  remembers,  there  is  a 
woman-suffrage  plank  in  every  party  platform  this  year,  but 
Mr.  Hughes  has  gone  further  than  his  Democratic  opponent 
and  further  than  his  own  party's  platform  in  personally  advo- 
cating a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
"By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  National  Association  rejected 
the  policy  of  the  Woman's  party  in  making  the  suffrage  movement 
a  Republican  annex,"  exults  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  rejoices  that  "one  of  the  shrewdest 
tricks  of  this  Presidential  campaign  is  doomed  to  failure." 
Even  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Rep.)  concedes  that  the 
Association  "is  perhaps  wise  in  adhering  officially  to  a  policy  of 
non-partizanship,  in  view  of  the  sectional  influences  in  its  roll 
of  membership."  But  this  official  declaration  of  neutrality, 
it  goes  on  to  say,  "does  not  commit  the  Association's  individual 
membership  to  any  such  course."  "Intelligent  suffragists," 
this  Republican  journal  goes  on  to  suggest,  "will  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  discriminate  between  the  outspoken  espousal  of  their  cause 
by  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  weasel  words  by  which  the  President, 
in  his  Atlantic  City  address,  sought  to  conceal  his  real  feelings 
and  to  evade  the  issue  that  was  put  up  to  him." 

But  the  correspondents  tell  us  that  President  Wilson's  Atlantic 
City  speech  brought  the  assembled  suffragists  to  their  feet, 
shouting  and  cheering.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  forces  and 
influences  which  have  made  the  suffrage  movement  "one  of  the 
most  astonishing  tides  in  modern  history,"  and  declaring  that 
he  was  there  to  fight  on  their  side  for  this  movement,  which 
"has  not  only  come  to  stay,  but  has  come  with  conquering 
power,"  the  President  went  on  to  say: 

"I  get  a  little  impatient  sometimes  about  the  discussion  of 
the  channels  and  methods  by  which  it  is  to  prevail.  It  is  going 
to  prevail,  and  that  is  a  very  superficial  and  ignorant  view  of 
it  which  attributes  it  to  mere  social  unrest.  It  is  not  merely 
because  the  women  are  discontented,  it  is  because  the  women 
have  seen  visions  of  duty,  and  that  is  something  which  we  not 
only  can  not  resist,  but,  if  we  be  true  Americans,  we  do  not 
wish  to  resist;  because  America  took  its  origin  in  visions  of  the 
human  spirit,  in  aspirations  for  the  deepest  sort  of  liberty  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  heart,  and  as  visions  of  that  sort  come  up  to 
the  sight  of  those  who  are  spiritually-minded  in  America, 
America  comes  more  and  more  into  her  birthright  and  into  the 
perfection  of  her  development.  So  that  what  we  have  to  realize 
is  that  in  dealing  with  forces  of  this  sort  we  are  dealing  with 
the  substance  of  life  itself 

"I  have  come  to  suggest,  among  other  things,  that  when  the 
forces  of  nature  are  steadily  working  and  the  tide  is  rising  to 
meet  the  moon,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  it  will  not  come  to 
its  flood.  We  feel  the  tide;  we  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  it, 
and  we  shall  not  quarrel  in  the  long  run  as  to  the  method  of  it." 

The  President  "might  have  promised  more,"  remarked  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  emeritus  of  the  Association, 
"but  we  should  have  known  he  could  not  do  it."  Yet  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  reports  that  he 
found  more  enthusiasm  for  Hughes  than  for  Wilson  at  the 
convention,  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  vice-chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  exprest  impatience 
with  the  President's  "vague  and  poetic  phrases  concerning 
moons  and  flood-tides,"  and  declared  that  he  "missed  a  great 
opportunity"  when  he  failed  to  advocate  the  Federal  amendment. 

Altho  the  convention  voted  down  with  decision  a  resolution 
declaring  that  "the  Federal  amendment  is  our  immediate  and 
principal  aim,"  it  nevertheless,  in  the  first  plank  of  its  platform, 

•  alls  upon  Congress  to  submit  to  the  States  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  nation-wide  suffrage  for  woman." 
in  the  last  plank,  however,  it  declares  that — 

'This    Association    is    strictly    non-partizan.     This    conven- 


tion is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  adherence  or  hostility  to  any 
party  is  to  be  condemned." 

The  reason  for  this  non-partizanship  was  stated  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  Association,  when  she  re- 
minded the  convention  that  "all  Presidential  candidates  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage — President  Wilson 
has  said  that  he  would  fight  with  us,  Mr.  Hughes  has  announced 
his  support  of  the  Federal  amendment,  and  Mr.  Hanly  and 
Mr.  Benson  have  indorsed  both  methods  of  work."  And  in 
The  Woman's  Journal  and  Suffrage  News,  (Boston)  we  find  this 
statement : 

"Women  need  the  support  of  both  candidates  and  of  both 
their  parties  to  win.  A  nation-wide  suffrage  amendment 
must  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a 
majority  vote  in  thirty-six  State  legislatures,  and  both  of 
these  will  be  hastened  if  the  issue  is  kept  non-partizan." 

This  journal  then  proceeds  to  present  impartially  the  records 
of  "two  good  suffragists,"  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wilson,  as 
these  records  affect  equal  franchise.  Here  is  its  statement  of 
"the  case  for  Mr.  Hughes": 

"Charles  Evans  Hughes  is  the  first  Presidential  candidate  of 
either  of  the  major  political  parties  to  declare  for  a  nation-wide 
suffrage  amendment. 

"He  has  not  stated  whether,  if  elected,  he  would  ask  Congress 
to  pass  the  amendment,  but  he  has  implied  active  work  by 
saying  that  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  overcome  opposition 
to  suffrage. 

"His  stand,  he  makes  clear,  is  a  personal  one,  as  distinct 
from  a  party  one. 

"The  stand  of  his  party,  as  exprest  in  the  platform,  does 
not  exclude  action  on  a  Federal  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  plank,  Senator  Borah.  That  part  of  it  which 
'recognizes  the  right  of  each  State  to  settle  the  question  for 
itself  '  is,  however,  recognized  as  a  'joker'  behind  which  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  Congressmen  can  hide. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  do 
as  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  women,  if  elected,  as  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  more.  How  much  he  would 
attempt  to  force  his  party  is  the  question." 

And  this  is  how  it  sums  up  "the  case  for  Mr.  Wilson": 

' '  President  Wilson  was  the  first  President  to  cast  a  vote  foi 
woman  suffrage. 

"He  wrote  the  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  recom- 
mending the  States  to  give  women  the  vote. 

"He  has  declared  that  he  would  endeavor  to  make  the  suffragt 
plank  effectual  by  every  influence  that  he  can  properly  anc 
legitimately  exercise. 

"Largely  as  a  result  of  this  attitude  the  Democratic  party  ii 
South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia,  the  two  States  where  th< 
question  comes  up  this  year,  has  declared  unequivocally  ii 
favor  of  equal  suffrage.  (The  Republicans  in  these  State; 
have  done  likewise.) 

"During  President  Wilson's  Administration  a  vote  on  th< 
nation-wide  suffrage  amendment  was  obtained  in  the  Hous 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
five  years.     It  obtained  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

"President  Wilson  says  that  he  hopes  to  keep  an  open  mini 
on  the  question  of  a  Federal  amendment,  and  he  has  shown  i 
other  matters  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  change  his  position." 

Explaining  why  the  National  Association  does  not  share  th 
belief  of  some  good  suffragists  that  "the  quickest  way  to  pu 
the  Federal  amendment  through  Congress  is  to  enlist  as  man 
as  possible  of  the  women  voters  in  the  enfranchised  States  t 
oppose  all  the  dominant  party's  candidates  for  national  offic( 
until  that  party  consents  to  submit  the  Federal  amendmei 
to  the  States,"  The  Woman's  Journal  says: 

"As  Mrs.  Catt  has  pointed  out,  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  < 
Congress  to  pass  a  Federal  amendment,  and  no  party  for  mar 
years  has  controlled  two-thirds  of  Congress.  It  will  ne^ 
votes  from  members  of  both  parties  to  put  it  through  Congres 
and  also  to  secure  its  ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  thirt. 
six  States.  For  a  suffrage  organization  to  oppose  any  part 
as  a  party  tends  to  make  members  of  that  party  oppose  suffrag 
not  on  its  merits,  but  out  of  resentment." 
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HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON, 

California's  Progressive  Governor  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  running  mate  in  1912, 
who  wins  in  the  primaries  the  regular  Re- 
publican nomination  to  the  United  States 
Senate  over  an  able  and  popular  rival. 


THE   JOHNSON   VICTORY 

A  FACT  OF  NATIONAL  CONSEQUENCE  is  .scon  by  the 
press  in  Governor  Iliram  W.  Johnson's  success  in 
>-  winning  the  regular  Republican  nomination  for  United 
States  Senator  in  the  recent  California 
primaries  by  a  majority  of  some  15,000 
votes.  Besides  the  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive editors  who  naturally  hail  it  with 
joy  as  an  omen  of  national  victory  for  a 
reunited  party,  and  the  Democrats  who 
take  it  as  a  sure  sign  that  California's 
electoral  vote  will  be  counted  for  Wilson, 
there  are  impartial  observers  who  find  the 
Johnson  triumph  significant  and  interest- 
ing independently  of  its  bearing  on  the 
November  election.  Several  make  the 
point  rather  crisply  put  by  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor  when  it  remarks 
that  "the  Progressives  have  absorbed  the 
Republicans  in  California  rather  than  that 
the  Republicans  have  absorbed  the  Pro- 
gressives." Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  the 
Boston  editor  that  "the  revivified  Repub- 
lican party  is  not  to  be  a  standpat  but  a 
progressive  party,  and  that  quite  likely, 
and  at  no  very  distant  day,  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  of  California,  may  be  its  leader." 
The  picturesque  features  of  the  Cali- 
fornia contest  have  interested  onlookers 
not  so  prone  to  prophesy.  A  New  York 
Evening  Post  writer  reminds  us  that 
"California  partizan  politicians  have  been 

saying  things  about  each  other  for  years — and  without  smiling — 
that  would  be  unforgivable  in  Billingsgate  and  are  unforgetable 
in  any  place."  California's  political  battles,  the  El  Paso  Times 
agrees,  "are  fought  with  a  bitterness  possibly  unequaled  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country."  This  year  in  particular, 
explains  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, "the  new  and  anomalous 
conditions  suddenly  created  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  decision  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Hughes  and  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  national  Pro- 
gressive ticket  simply  forced  upon 
the  Progressives  and  the  Republi- 
cans of  California  a  bitter  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery,  in  which 
both  sides  have  utilized  every 
possible  advantage  of  technical 
position."  Governor  Johnson, 
with  the  power  of  the  State 
Administration  behind  him,  was 
unopposed  for  the  Progressive 
nomination  for  United  States 
Senator.  Then  ho  declared  for 
Hughes  and  entered  the  Repub- 
lican primaries  too,  at  once  begin- 
ning a  vigorous  campaign.  One 
of  the  two  Republican  candidates 
withdrew,  and  the  regular  Re- 
publican organization,  bitterly 
anti-Johnson,  concentrating  upon 
Willis  II.  Booth,  of  Los  Angeles, 
hoped  to  keep  the  Progressive 
Governor  from  becoming  the 
regular     Republican     Senatorial  BY  hook  OR 

nominee.    He  was  also  vigorously  — Bronstrup 


opposed  by  the  regular   Republican   press.     The    Los   Angeles 
Times    spoke    of    Mr.    Booth's    "politico-mongrel    opponent." 

"There  was  never  a  ranker  political  humbug  than  Hiram  John- 
son," said  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  "hateful  in  spirit, 
coarse  in  his  nature,  vile  in  his  language,  tricky  in  politics,  he 
has  for  years  devoted  himself,  through 
subservienl  legislatures,  to  such  manipu- 
lation of  our  election  laws  as  might  enable 
him,  with  the  aid  of  the  machine  he  has 
created,  to  perpetuate  the  fraud  which  he 
is  now  attempting."  But  "in  a  campaign 
of  abuse,"  the  New  York  World  remarks, 
Governor  Johnson  "proved  himself  the 
equal  of  any  of  his  opponents"  and 
superior  "as  a  vote-getter."  The  Gov- 
ernor has  spoken  of  his  decisive  victory 
as  a  miracle:  "With  300,000  voters,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  whom  were  favorable 
to  me,  unable  to  vote  because  not  regis- 
tered with  party  affiliation,  I  feel  that  to 
have  won  under  these  conditions  mean- 
that  the  seemingly  impossible  has  been 
performed."  To  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
which  supported  him,  Governor  Johnson 
telegraphed : 


"The  result   is   the   vindication   of   the 
direct  primary  and  the  justification  of  our 

optimism  in  the  people 

"The  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party,  like  the  rank  and  file  of  every  party, 
are  free  and  independent,  of  high  citizen- 
ship and  patriotic.  They  have  repudi- 
ated the  State  bosses,  the  county  be 
and  the  petty  politicians,  and  have  demon- 
strated again  that  the  people  can  be  trusted  ever  to  stand 
for  the  right. 

"The  big  thing  in  this  contest  is  that   the  people  still  rule 
in    California    and    the    old    Southern    Pacific    machine    again 

meets  defeat 

"Thank  God  for  the  common  people." 

Tho  the  two  did  not  meet 
while  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  was  cam- 
paigning in  California.  Mr. 
Hughes  promptly  sent  the  Gov- 
ernor a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation and  best  wishes,  and  the 
"trust  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete union  of  forces,  insuring  a 
thoroughgoing  victory."  Mr. 
Booth,  the  defeated  candidate, 
also  telegraphed  his  trust  that 
"the  cooperation  of  all  Republi- 
cans will  result  in  a  magnificent 
victory  for  the  party  in  this 
Stat..''  Victor  I..  Keesling, 
head  of  the  Republican  State 
organization,  and  other  Booth 
followers  announced  their  support 
of  the  candidate  chosen  in  the 
primaries. 

Progressive  papers  were  jubi- 
lant. Said  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin: 

"Reaction    in    California    has 
gone  down  in  the  most  crushing 
defeat  in  its  history.     Its  leader- 
are    now    men    without    a    party. 
BY  CROOK.  Hiram  Johnson's  victory  in   the 

in  the  San  Francisco  Chronica.  Republican      Senatorial      contest 


means  that  the  Republicanism  of  California  no  longer  represents 
the  views  of  Otis,  Spreckels,  De  Young,  and  their  associates. 
Regular  Republicanism  in  California,  from  this  day  forward, 
is  the  Republicanism  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Hiram  Johnson — the  Republicanism  of  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  of  equal  suffrage,  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Act,  of  the  effective  regulation  and  just  taxation  of  corpo- 
rations, of  the  eight-hour  law  for  women,  of  clean,  efficient, 
democratic  government.  The  union  of  the  Progressives  and 
Republicans  in  this  State  is  no  milk-and-water  surrender  of 
the  more  liberal  party.  Johnson  did  not  betray  his  followers. 
They  go  back  in  triumph,  not  with  trailing  flags 

"This  election  is  California's  message  to  the  nation.  It  is 
California's  answer  to  the  assertion  that  Progressivism  is  dead. 
.  .  .  The  East  may  wallow  in  reaction  if  it  will;  California 
refuses  to  drink  the  draft  of  Circe. 

"Last  week  Hiram  Johnson  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  public  men  of  California.  To-day  he  stands  level  with  the 
half-dozen  great  public  men  of  the  nation." 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  (Prog.)  agrees  with  the  Sacramento 
Bee  (Ind.),  which  says  there  is  "  practically  no  doubt  that  Hiram 
W.  Johnson  will  be  the  next  United  States  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, succeeding  John  Downey  Works."  A  Progressive  well 
acquainted  with  California  politics  writes  to  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican to  predict  the  election  of  Johnson,  noting  that  there  are 
in  the  State  "300,000  independent,  non-partizan  registered  vot- 
ers, and  every  voter  in  the  State  has  seen  and  heard  Johnson 
speak,  for  he  has  combed  the  State  six  times  in  six  years."  This 
explanation  of  the  Progressive  leader's  strength  is  offered: 

"He  is  the  greatest  campaigner  in  the  country,  not  excepting 
Bryan;  at  least,  he  is  his  equal  in  everything  but  prestige.  Voters 
of  all  parties  plug  for  Johnson,  for  he  was  the  first  man  to  break 
the  strangle-hold  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  forty  years, 
and  every  old  Californian  knows  the  strength  of  the  hold,  which 
the  Republican  machine  did  their  best  and  worst  to  assist  and 
maintain." 

One  of  the  Governor's  most  consistent  opponents  in  his  own 
State,  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  has  a  different  explanation. 
Mr.  Johnson,  it  says,  "is  not  intellectually  brilliant,  morally 
strong,  or  socially  charming."  His  power  with  the  public 
"lies  not  in  fineness  of  character,  of  culture,  of  spirit."  Accord- 
ing to  this  critic — 

"It  lies  rather  in  his  courage.  Whatever  his  judgments 
or  his  policies  may  be — however  inspired — he  is  bold  in  declaring 
them.  He  looks  the  public  fairly  in  the  face  and  speaks  his 
imnd  or  his  purpose  without  fear.  Here  is  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  popularity." 

But  in  another  editorial  The  Argonaut  attributes  the  Gov- 
ernor's " invincibility "  to  his  mastership  of  a  "personal  machine 
of  unequaled  precision,"  and  his  possession  of  the  powers  of 
the  State  Government.  This  representative  of  the  conserva- 
tive Republican  press  of  the  Golden  State  points  out  that  while 
the  primary  vote  "gives  Mr.  Johnson  official  status  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  it  does  not  make  him  a 
Republican." 

"He  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  a  Republican.  ...  In  brief, 
Mr.  Johnson,  while  no  Republican,  but  an  outspoken  enemy  of 
the  party  and  its  aims,  has  'captured  the  works.'  .  .  .'  A 
Republican  is  under  no  obligation,  positive  or  implied,  to 
vote  for  a  Progressive  or  a  Democrat  because  such  a  one 
has  contrived  through  dishonest  courses  to  win  an" 'official' 
nomination." 

This  last  sentence  is  significantly  reminiscent  of  the  remark 
made  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  before  the  primary, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Johnson  victory  "Republicans  at  the 
general  election  will  have  to  determine  whether  it  is  most  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  Republican  party  to  have  in  the  Senate  an 
open  and  honorable  opponent  or  one  who  does  polities  by  trick 
and  device  " 

The  suggested  possibility  of  Booth  Republicans  "knifing" 
Johnson  in  November  inclines  Eastern  Democratic  papers  like  the 
New  York  World  and  Richmond  Journal  to  look  for  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  candidate,  George  S.  Patton. 


*_•  v^j^cv-'*  *  i*ks\^& 


Turning  to  the  national  aspects  of  California  State  politics, 
we  find  Democratic  hopes  of  carrying  the  State  for  Wilson 
based  upon  a  view  of  the  situation  which  is  thus  stated  by  a 
California  writer  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Charles  Evans  Hughes  has  gone  through  California  escorted, 
introduced,  and  represented  by  the  very  Old  Guard  reactionaries 
whom  the  Progressives  under  Governor  Johnson  have  been 
fighting  for  six  years  and  have  enraged  by  putting  them  out 
of  power.  While  he  was  in  the  State  he  did  not  meet  the  Gov- 
ernor, whom  great  numbers  of  the  voters  regard  as  personally 
responsible  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Southern  Pacific 
machine;  and  he  did  not  even  take  the  chance  to  praise  the 
record  of  reform  legislation  which  has  put  California  in  the 
forefront  of  political  advance.  ...  As  a  consequence  he  left 
the  Progressives  of  the  State  indignant  over  the  impression  that 
their  captains  had  been  rebuffed  and  their  chief  quite  ignored. 
If  the  vote  were  to  be  taken  to-day,  Hughes  could  not  hope  to 
carry  the  State  against  Wilson;  and  a  change  is  unlikely  before 
November." 

And  the  Boston  Post  (Dem.)  quotes  Francis  J.  Heney,  a 
California  Progressive  out  for  Wilson,  as  saying: 

"California  Progressives  have  been  driven  to  the  support  of 
Wilson  by  thousands,  and,  unless  reactionary  newspapers  can 
succeed  in  beclouding  the  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  Wilson 
carrying  this  State." 

But  the  Progressive-Republican  Chicago  Evening  Post  looks 
upon  the  result  of  the  California  primaries  as  an  aid  to  the 
Hughes  cause: 

"It  removes  the  bitterness  that  would  have  remained  had 
Johnson  been  defeated  in  the  Republican  primaries  and  forced 
to  make  his  Senatorial  campaign  as  a  Progressive.  Further- 
more, it  is  notice  to  the  Progressives  throughout  the  country 
that  they  can,  in  fact,  'come  back'  in  the  old  party.  Had  a 
Republican  vote  rejected  the  man  who  next  to  Roosevelt  himself 
is  the  hero  of  the  Bull  Moose,  thousands  of  them  would  have 
felt  that  reconciliation  and  reunion  were  a  sham." 


MINNESOTA'S   STRIKING   IRON-MINERS 

IN  A  SEASON  of  great  industrial  unrest,  a  strike  affecting 
thousands  of  people  and  characterized  by  shootings, 
murders,  and  wholesale  arrests,  a  bitter  contest  in  which 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  have  been  arrayed  against 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has  been  waged  since 
June  3  in  the  most  important  iron-mining  district  of  the  country 
without  attracting  more  than  passing  attention  from  the  daily 
press,  as  a  writer  in  The  Outlook  notes.  The  strike  of  the  iron- 
miners  in  the  Mesaba  Range  of  northern  Minnesota  has  been 
described  as  "one  of  those  spontaneous  walkings-out  of  un- 
organized men  which  leave  the  managers  and  the  community  a 
trifle  dazed."  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  main- 
tained that  the  strike  was  not  at  all  spontaneous,  but  was 
stirred  up  entirely  from  the  outside  by  agitators  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Well-known  I.  W.  W.  names  have, 
indeed,  been  conspicuous  in  the  news  from  Mesaba,  and  one  of 
William  D.  Haywood's  calls  for  relief  funds  for  the  strikers 
opened  with  this  belligerent  sentence:  "War  has  been  declared 
against  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  independent  mining  companies 
of  Minnesota  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World." 

To  enlighten  its  readers  as  to  the  causes  and  the  incidents 
of  this  remarkablo  conflict,  The  Outlook  has  presented  each  side 
of  the  case  over  the  signature  of  a  well-informed  observer.  The 
largest  operator  in  the  Mesaba  Range  is  the  Oliver  Mining 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  "Steel  Trust."  The  strike 
actually  began  last  June  in  a  small  independent  mine.  It  spread 
over  the  range,  till  some  15,000  miners  were  affected,  in  great 
part  employed  by  the  Oliver  Company.  Mary  Heaton  Vorse, 
who  writes  for  The  Outlook  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  miners, 
points  out  that  they  were  employed  in  two  ways — the  open-pit 
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ighted.  International  Film  Service,  New  York.  • 

THE    SECOND    BRIDGE   COLLAPSE    AT    QUEBEC — CAUGHT   BY  THE   CAMERA   AS   IT   FELL. 

Nino  years  ago  a  span  of  a  great  cantllover  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  broke  during  the  process  of  enction  and  carried  eighty- 
four  men  into  the  river.  On  September  11,  the  expected  placing  of  the  central  span  of  this  bridge's  successor  drew  a  large  crowd  of  engineers, 
officials,  and  spectators.  The  span,  the  longest  ever  built,  had  been  constructed  on  the  river  and  was  being  lifted  into  its  place  between  the  two 
projecting  arms,  when  something  gave  way.  The  span-girders  buckled  and  the  huge  iron  structure,  640  feet  long,  fell  to  the  river,  killing  thir- 
teen men,  and  now  lies  far  below  the  surface.  The  precise  cause  of  the  accident  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  loss  in  materials  is  put  at  $600,000. 
Tho  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  to  be  $17,000,000.  It  was  to  be  the  only  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  and  would  have 
cut  200  miles  from  the  rail  distance  between  Halifax  and  tho    West.  The  construction  of  a  new  span  is  expected  to  take  two  years. 


men  and  the  non-mining  underground  workers  by  the  day,  and 
the  underground  miners  by  a  piece-work  arrangement  known  as 
the  contract  system.  Now  the  Oliver  Company's  open-pit 
miners  had  had  their  pay  increased  in  February  and  again  in 
May,  bringing  it  up  to  $2.60.  The  company  alleges  that  the 
wages  of  the  contract-system  miners  were  raised  proportionately, 
but  "apparently  tho  miners  remained  in  ignorance  of  this  raise, 
or  it  was  in  some  way  rendered  inoperative,  for  they  struck." 
The  miners,  according  to  this  writer,  object  to  the  contract 
system  as  practised  on  the  Mesaba  Range  because  it  makes  wages 
uncertain  and  leads  to  "much  petty  graft  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  shift  bosses  and  captains."  Hence 
the  workers  have  made  these  demands:  "$2.75  a  day  for  open- 
pit  mining;  $3  a  day  for  underground  mining,  dry  work;  $3.50 
a  day  for  underground  mining,  wet  work;  an  eight-hour  day; 
pay  twice  a  month;   abolition  of  the  contract  system." 

"If  tho  strikers  were  contented  a  year  ago,"  as  Mr.  Tyler 
Dennett  found  they  were,  "and  have  received  two  wage  increases 
since  then,  what  made  any  of  them  willing  to  strike  now?" 
asks  Mr.  Dennett  in  his  presentation  of  the  employers'  case 
in  The  Outlook.     Ho  submits  this  answer: 

"Tho  company  maintains  that  the  strike,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
affected,  is  not  a  spontaneous  strike  of  the  employees,  but  that 
it  has  been  stirred  up  entirely  from  the  outside  by  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  agitators.  .  .  .  They  maintain  that  the 
strike  has  been  managed  exclusively  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  leaders,  with  whom  the  corporation  positively  refuses 
to  deal." 

The  company  believes  the  men  are  well  paid,  and  thinks  the 
contract  system  necessary  because  of  the  varying  nature  of  the 
work  and  because  of  the  difficulty  in  supervising  men  working 
underground.  The  Oliver  Mining  Company's  defense  against 
the  charge  of  improper  use  of  "gunmen"  is  stated  as  follows: 

"The  strikers,  led  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
organizers  ami  stirred  by  incendiary  speakers,  so  it  is  claimed, 
immediately  began  to  make  threats  and  to  intimidate  the  men 
who  remained  at  work.  .  .  .  The  officials  cite  numerous  in- 
stances where  tin-  property  of  the  company  and  the  employees 
were  in  urgent  need  of  protection 

"The  Oliver  Company  increased  its  special  police  force  to 
four  hundred,  transferring  to  it  as  many  of  its  own  employees 
as  could  be  spared  from  other  duties.  A  very  few  additional 
guards  were  employed,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  resident  of  the 
community  and  well  known.  These  men  were  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  and  were  under  his  jurisdiction. 


"As  for  the  statement  that  these. men  acted  without  regard 
for  the  lawful  rights  of  the  strikers,  only  a  most  careful  in- 
vestigation of  each  individual  charge  would  reveal  the  truth." 

But  Mr.  George  P.  West,  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  who  has  been  investigating  conditions  in  Minne- 
sota, hardly  takes  this  view  of  the  case.  In  an  article  in  The 
New  Republic  he  points  out  that  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  came  to 
the  Mesaba  Range  because  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
had  no  agents  in  the  field  and  because  "in  every  large  group  of 
unorganized  foreign-born  workers  are  men  who  have  espoused 
the  doctrines  and  given  their  allegiance  to  the  I.  W.  W."  So. 
"an  appeal  to  William  D.  Haywood  met  ready  response.  Carlo 
Tresca,  Sam  Scarlett,  Frank  Little,  and  others  responded."  But, 
continues  Mr.  West, 

"the  strike  was  not  a  week  old  before  the  permanent  force  of 
Oliver  private  police  had  been  augmented  by  a  swarm  of  guards, 
recruited  from  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  any  place  where 
men  could  be  found  willing  to  go  to  the  range,  strap  on  guns, 
grasp  riot-sticks,  pin  deputy  sheriffs'  badges  on  their  shirts, 
and  go  forth  to  attack  picket-lines,  menace  strikers'  parades, 
and  browbeat  strikers  wherever  they  should  be  met,  singly  or 
alone 

"The  reign  of  frightful ness  inaugurated  among  the  strikers 
by  this  army  of  privately  paid  thugs  is  beyond  belief  by  those 
unaware,  through  personal  experience,  of  the  methods  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  absolutism  in  crushing  a  revolt.  Strikers  were 
beaten  up  and  thrown  into  jail  on  trumped-up  charges  or  no 
charges  at  all.  Women  and  babies  followed  them  into  prison- 
cells.  A  striker  was  shot  and  killed  while  on  the  picket-line  at  a 
distance  of  several  blocks  from  the  nearest  company  property." 

Mr.  West  tells  of  a  melee  in  a  striking  miner's  house  in  which 
a  deputy  sheriff  and  a  bystander  were  killed  and  another  man 
injured.  In  consequence,  the  striker,  his  wife,  and  two  boarders 
were  arrested  for  murder,  while  six  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  alj  miles 
away  from  the  scene,  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
induced  the  killing  by  their  speeches.  Then  '"the  coming  of 
outside  investigators  gave  pause  to  the  license  of  the  gunmen," 
and  newly  arrived  agitators  are  unmolested.  "While  the 
Federal  mediators  remain,  the  Steel  Corporation  apparently 
will  modify  its  methods."      Mr.  West  concludes  that  — 

"It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  present  strike. 
Certainly  the  Federal  mediators,  now  completing  their  in- 
vestigation, will  be  able  to  present  to  the  managers  a  bill  of 
grievances,  a  record  of  specific  abuses,  that  no  decent  man  could 
ignore.     There  are  sure  to  be  improvements." 
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GERMAN   U-BOATS    STILL   AT   IT 

THE  SUPPOSED  CESSATION  of  German  submarine 
activity  is  due  to  American  protest,  some  editorial 
observers  have  been  telling  us,  while  others  have  given 
the  credit  to  the  vigilance  of  the  British  fleet.  British  accounts 
written  by  Alfred  Noyes  and  others  read  as  if  the  German 
submarines  were  mostly  captured,  sunk,  or  intimidated  into 
impotence.  German  cable  dispatches  have  even  told  of  the 
cries  and  clamors  of  the  von  Tirpitzites  for  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  [/-boats  as  rising  so  high  that  steps  had  to  be  taken 
to  silence  these  advocates  of  no  quarter,  and  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  a  report  from  Bern  stating  that  because 
"disillusionment  about  submarine  warfare  is  now  complete 
in  official  circles"  such  hints  have  been  given  to  the  more  trucu- 
lent editors  and  orators  as  must  convince  them  of  the  futility 
of  their  demands.  The  failure  of  the  submarine  policy  was 
ascribed  in  this  report  to  the  "appalling  losses  suffered  by 
Germany  in  attacking  commerce." 

This  is  interesting  as  a  story,  but  hardly  credible  as  a  fact, 
remarks  The  Tribune,  which  admits  that  silencing  efforts  may 
have  been  directed  against  a  few  hotheads  who  would  disregard- 
all  neutral  protests,  yet  it  avers  that  considering  the  activity 
of  the  German  submarines  during  August,  1916,  it  is  "extremely 
unlikely  that  this  method  of  warfare  is  to  be  abandoned."  We 
are  told  that  Lloyd's  lists  for  last  month  record  the  loss  of  "forty 
large  steamers  of  several  nationalities  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  over  102,000,  besides  fifteen  more  of  unrecorded  tonnage,  not 
to  mention  trawlers  and  various  sailing-vessels."  In  all,  more 
than  a  hundred  ships,  of  more  than  145,000  total  tonnage,  were 
destroyed,  and  The  Tribune  observes: 

"Now,  for  the  first  three  months  of  submarine  activity — 
beginning,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
war-zone — the  Germans  claimed  less  than  235,000  tons;  hence 
the  estimate  for  last  month,  instead  of  showing  any  falling  off, 
rather  indicates  increased  efficiency.  If  these  figures  are  correct 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  any  intention  in  any 


quarter  of  relaxing  the  war  on  commerce,  for  however  heavy 
the  German  losses  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  losses  of  Germany's 
enemies  must  be  heavier." 

This  admission  of  a  newspaper  frankly  pro-Ally  is  confirmed 
by  the  single-minded  pro-German  Fatherland  (New  York),  in 
which  weekly  a  writer  balances  accounts  between  [/-boats  and 
the  borrowing  Allies.  Thus  about  the  time  the  recent  British 
loan  of  $250,000,000  was  floated,  he  notes,  an  Amsterdam 
dispatch  via  London  recorded  the  decoration  with  the  order 
Pour  le  Merite  of  the  submarine  commander,  Walter  Forstmann. 
He  had  sunk  one  hundred  vessels  of  the  Entente  Allies,  and  their 
tonnage,  including  war-vessels,  aggregated  260,000  tons  of  the 
estimated  value  of  $150,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  value  of 
the  vessels  destroyed  by  a  single  [/-boat  "amounted  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  huge  sum  that  Morgan  and  his  friends  had  just 
advanced  to  England."  Day  upon  day  the  submarine  "keeps  on 
in  its  work  of  destruction,"  says  the  writer,  who  cites  a  "partial" 
list  of  Allied  and  "so-called"  neutral  craft,  mostly  merchant- 
men, said  to  have  been  lost  during  July  and  August,  1916,  and 
adds: 

"In  the  list  of  vessels  of  the  Allies  sunk  during  the  last  two 
months,  July  and  August,  128  ships  were  destroyed.  The  ton- 
nage is  given  in  only  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  but  this  tonnage 
of  sixty-six  ships  that  were  sunk  amounted  to  167,217  tons. 
At  the  prevailing  rate  of  $175  per  ton,  the  mere  hulls  of  these 
vessels  would  be  valued  at  $29,262,975 

"However,  the  loss  in  tonnage  is  not  the  greatest  loss.  One 
must  reckon  on  the  value  of  the  cargoes,  shipments  of  costly 
steel  shells,  powder  at  the  highest  price  in  history,  foodstuffs 
which  have  .soared  to  tremendous  rates  in  Europe;  adding  to 
these  items,  the  high  freight-rates,  the  rates  for  war-insurance, 
and  the  normal  rates  of  accident  insurance.  It  is  difficult  to 
base  an  exact  estimate  of  values  on  such  cargoes.  In  the 
instance  of  Walter  Forstmann,  however,  commander  of  the 
German  [/-boat  that  sank  260,000  tons  of  shipping,  at  an 
estimated  value  of  $150,000,000,  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo 
was  estimated  at  $577  a  ton.  At  this  rate  of  estimate,  sixty-six 
of  the  128  vessels  lost  by  the  Allies  in  July  and  August  amounted 
in  value  to  the  sum  of  $96,484,209." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Among  other  extinct  animals  is  the  one  that  grew  the  cheaper  cuts. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  de  facto  Government,  it  appears,  is  one  that  won't  hurt  you  if  you 
lend  it  money. — New  York  Sun.  , 

The  full  dinner-pail  must  he  emptied  before  it  can  be  used  to  bail  out 
the  Republican  boat. — Columbia  State. 

Arbitration  is  like  international  law — something  that  the  other  fellow 
ought    scrupulously   to    respect. — New 
York  World. 


Mme.  Schwimmer  says  Ford  has 
been  badly  advised.  An  honest  con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

"Hughes  Finds  Wilson  Wanting." 
What  makes  it  worse  is  that  Hughes 
is  wanting  the  same  thing. — The  Masses 
(New  York). 

If  these  union-labor  leaders  keep  on 
getting  everything  they  demand  their 
occupations  will  be  gone  about  New 
Year's. — New  York  Telegraph. 

In  the  Republican  preserves  there  is 
more  joy  over  one  Progressive  that  re~ 
pentcth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  regu- 
lars who  never  strayed  off  the  ranch. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Well,  if  we  aren't  exactly  prepared 
to  resist  an  armed  invasion,  we've  got  a 
bunch  of  railroad-workers  who  ought  to 
be  al.l<  to  bluff  the  foe  out  of  the  coun- 
try.— Binghamton  Press. 

Latin  politeness  is  proverbial,  but 
aren't,  these  Mexican  commissioners  ex- 
ceeding the  limit    when   they  persist  In 

likening  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Venustiano 
Carranza? — New  York  Herald. 


- 


IMPRESSIVE,   BUT  IT  H  BEE 

— Sykes  in  the 


The  study  of  European  geography  this  fall  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  Balkan  king  who  had  guessed  wrong  on 
the  war? — Kansas  City  Star. 

That  eight-hour  law  is  a  snowball  with  all  the  potentialities  of  an 
avalanche. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  looks   as    tho   Greece    would   join    the   martial   feast   just  about  in 

time    to    wash    the    dishes. — New    York 
Telegraph. 

The  trouble  with  the  so-called  eight- 
hour  law  is  that  there  is  no  eight-hour 
about  it  and  it  may  not  be  a  law. — New 
York  Sun. 

Now  that  Congress  has  learned  with 
surprize  that  it  can  act  with  speed,  let 
us  hopo  that  future  important  legisla- 
tion will  get  the  benefit  of  the  lesson. 
— Chicago  Herald. 

Our  volunteer  soldiery  has  given  a 
fine  demonstration  of  the  two  predomi- 
nating passions  of  youth:  first,  to  get 
away  from  homo,  and  then  to  get  back. 
— New  York  Telegraph. 

President  Wilson  lost  no  time  in 
deciding  that  an  eight-hour  day  was  right 
and  then  asked  for  a  commission  and 
six  months'  investigation  to  see  if  he  is 
right. — 67.  Paul  Dispatch. 

As  you  may  have  read  with  con- 
siderable emotion.  President  Wilson 
signed  the  eight-hour  law  with  four 
pens,  which  ho  presented  to  the  four 
Brotherhood  chiefs.  A  gentleman  called 
us  on  the  telephone  to  inquire  whether 
the  dear  peepul  will  got  the  blotter. — 
Jiocky  Mountain  News. 


«+pf"' 
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;n  done  so  often  before. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


IS   ALBION   PERFIDIOUS? 


THE  FREQUENT  ACCUSATION  of  treachery  Leveled 
against  England  by  the  German  press  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  now  indorsed  in  an  interview  by  the 
r  himself  is  at  length  getting  oh  the  nerves  of  the  English 
editors.  Two  prominent  London  papers  have  taken  up  the 
gauntlet  and  have  challenged  the  Kaiser  to  produce  his  proofs. 
It  will  be  recalled  that 
Viscount  Haldane  had 
to  resign  his  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  En- 
gland early  in  the  war, 
owing  to  a  popular  feel- 
ing against  him  due  to 
a  casual  reference  to 
Germany  as  his  "spiritu- 
al homo,"  and  both  the 
London  Morning  Post 
and  The  Daily  Mail  hinl 
that  the  ex-Lord  Chan- 

ellor  may  have  com- 
promised the  British 
Government  on   one  of 

lis  visits  to  Berlin  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office. 
This  impression  gains 
HO  little  weight  from  the 
[>ointblank  refusal  of 
Pri  mier  Asquith  to 
make  public  the  papers 
md  reports  connected 
yith  tin  is<  visits  in  spite 

>f  Lord  llaldane's  open- 
Kprest      desire     for 

i  <  ii    publication.     Un- 

ler  these  circumstances 

here    is    a  certain  sig- 

lilicance    in    the    chal- 

enge    that  these  inltu- 

nlial     English    organs 

lirow  down   before  the 

Caiser.      The  charge  of 

reaehery  was   made    by 

lie  Kaiser  in  an  inter- 
net   accorded    to  "an 

rainent      neutral"     in 

\liich  he  protested  that 

11    was  not   responsible 

Or  the  war  an  1  accused 

England.     His    final 
orda  were: 


Ink 


■•  UK    EXPLODED    A    M  i.\K. " 

\\  hen  a  mine  is  exploded  things  happen  as  the  pit-sure  shows  This  was  one  .i 
German  trench  on  the  Somme  front  On<  explosion  and  all  that  remains  of  1 1 1« • 
trench  and  Its  defenders  is  this  enormous  hole,  sixtj  yards  across  and  over  LOO  feet  deep 


"1   do   not   envy  the 
nan   who    has   the    re- 

ponsibility  for  this  war  upon  his  conscience.  1.  at  least,  am 
''"  that  man.  1  think  history  will  clear  me  of  that  charge, 
ttholdonot   suppose    that    history   will   hold    me  faultless.      In 

sense  every  civilized  man  in  Europe  must  have  a  share  in 
hl'  responsibility  for  this  war.  and  the  higher  his  position  (he 
il'-'"'  his  responsibilities.  I  admit  that,  and  yet  claim  that  1 
oted  throughout  in  good  faith  and  strove  hard  for  peace,  even 
ho  war  was  inevitable. 

AMiy  do  you  neutrals  always  talk  about  German  militarism 
»d  never   about    Russian   despotism,    the   French   craving   for 


revenge,   or    English    treachery?     I   think    tin    next    generation 
will  strike  ;>  more  just  balance  in  apportioning  the  blame." 

The  Morning  Post  ask-  in  reply  to  this  chargi 

"  Why  does  t  he  German  Emperor  accuse  England  of  treachery? 
Is  it  merely  a  revival  of  the  old  tag  of  'perfidious  Albion,'  or 
doe-  the  Emperor  really  think  himself  aggrieved  by  any  act  of 

British  policy'.'  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know. 
For  our  part  we  have 
often  puzzled  over  the 
German  attitude  toward 
British  policy.  Great 
Britain  as  a  sov<  reign 
Power  had  surely  the 
same  right  to  go  to  war 
in  defense  of  her  obli- 
gation- as  any  other 
country.  She  was  bound 
in  honor  and  interest 
to  France  and  Russia 
and  by  interest  and 
treaty  to  Belgium.  If 
she  had  deserted  any  of 
the>e  there  might  in- 
deed be  good  ground 
for  this  accusation  of 
treachery;  but  why  are 
the  Germans  so  pecu- 
liarly annoyed  because 
we  actually  did  in  1914 
what  we  fchn  atened  to 
do  a  few  years  befon  . 
and  what  all  our  obliga- 
tions and  interests  com- 
pelled u- to  do?  

"It  even  appears  as 
if  tin  Germans  thought 
they  had  in  some  way 
paid  for  a  neutrality 
which  was  not  obsen  ed, 
that  they  had  been  gn  en 
fair  nason  to  supj  ose 
that  we  would  ne\  t 
to  war.  If  such  a  prom- 
ise were  ever  mad. 
-mil  an  attitude  ever 
indicated  to  German j 
by  our  ( !o\  ernmenl  or 
an\  member  oi  our 
Government,  it  would 
i.i  a  tr»  aeh<  i  j  cot  so 
much  to  German}  a 
England  treacherj  so 
black    that    th<    British 

people  would  th<  II. -eh  e- 

punish  ;h.  offen- 
ders. For  it  would  in- 
dicate an  atti  mpt  to  be- 
tray the  honor  and  the 
interests  of  England  for 
some  private  and  un- 
ified consideration." 


In  flinging  down  the  gage,  Th<   Post  says: 

•'Let    the    German    Emperor    substantiate   hi-   charges;    let 

him  produce  proof-  that  England  has  been  treacherous  or  that 
an\  English  Minister  gave  him  reason  to  believe  before  the 
war  that  England  would  forsake  her  friends,  her  obligation:-,  and 
her  interests.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  utterances 
>A'  those  Radical  politicians  who  were  always  yearning  to  betray; 
they  could  not  commit  their  country  or  their  Government. 
Mb;    if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  Emperor's  charge  against 
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THE  BEAKERS  OF  TIDINGS. 

Kaiser  (soliloquizing;) — "I  have  always  said  that  war  is  distasteful 


to  me,  and  now  1  mean  it." 


— Punch  (London). 
ENGLAND    AND    NORWAY    TAK 


kFTER  TWO    YEARS    UK    -CONTINUAL  VICTORY.   ' 

The  Rulers  (August,  1914) — 'Bravo!  Socialism  has  received  its 
death-blow ' 

The  Rulers  (August,  1916) — -Sec!  Militarism  lias  received  its 
death-blow!"  -Hvepsen  (Christiania). 


liu-  honor  of  his  foe  he  musi   be  able  to  show  something  more 
substantial." 

Considering  the  possibilities  upon  which  the  charge  of  treaoh- 
erj  is  based,  the  great  Tory  organ  begins  with  the  Haldane 
incident : 

'"Does  he  regard,  for  example,  the  Haldane  visit,  or  visits,  as 
ground  for  this  accusation'/  11'  lie  does,  let  him  say  so,  and 
let  him  say  why  he  thinks  so.  Or  does  he  think  that  because 
tin-  importer  of  German  manufactures  into  this  country  liberally 
financed  the  Free-Trade  party,  that  party  was  therefore  bound 
to  Germany  not  only  in  questions  of  trade  hut  in  questions  of 
peace  and  war'.'  Has  he  a  list  of  German  contributions  to  our 
party  funds  up  his  sleeve,  and  does  he  suppose  that  will  help 
him  to  establish  his  case?  If  he  has  and  does,  the  conclusion  is 
illegitimate,  for  the  Free  Traders  were  giving  Germany  good 
value  for  the  money  in  respect  of  trade,  and  had,  therefore, 
no  obligation  in  any  other  respect.  Still,  the  list,  if  it  exists, 
might  be  produced.  It  would  help  us  to  punish  not,  indeed, 
traitors  to  Germany,  but  perhaps  traitors  to  British  interests. 
And  if  the  Emperor  lias  any  other  foundations  for  this  gravest 
of  all  possible  charges,  let  him  produce  them.  If  he  can,  we 
promise  him  that  justice  will  be  done." 

The  Daily  Mail  adds  its  challenge  and  says: 

"If  Die  German  Emperor,  or  any  one  else  in  Germany,  has 
any  evidence  to  this  effect,  why  does  he  not  produce  it?  If  it 
rests  on  any  firm  foundation  he  must  have,  or  rather  he  must 
think  he  has,  proofs  of  some  sort  lo  substantiate  the  charge. 
If  so,  what  are  the  proofs'.'  Let  the  Kaiser,  or  the  German 
Chancellor,  tell  the  world  in  plain  language  the  grounds  for  his 
belief.  Tht  Morning  Post  remarks  that  it  looks  as  tho  the.\ 
had  in  1**1  t  some  reason  for  anticipating  that  we  should  not 
lake  up  arm-  against  them.  What  reason  could  they  have 
had?  W  e  know  thai  Tht  Daily  News  proposed  that  Greal 
Britain  should  stand  aside  and  seize  the  trade  that  would  he 
lost,  to  the  belligerent  nation-,  bu1  did  any  responsible  Minister 
breathe  a  promise  that  could  conceivably  hear  the  con- 
struction the  Germans  put  upon  it? 

"On  i in  face  of  it  the  idea  seem-  monstrously  incredible. 
Vm  clearly  the  Germans  entertain  it.  They  talk  of  our  'treach- 
ery' as  tho  they  had  a  card  up  their  sleeve.     They  talk  of  it 


like  a  gang  of  blackmailers  in  possession  of  some  discreditable 
secret.  But  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  point  if  they  would 
condescend  to  particulars,  and  let  us  have  the  relevant  names, 
dates,  and  facts.  Wherein  were  they  deceived,  through  whom, 
at  what  time,  and  in  what  way?  The  Kaiser  has  never  been  a 
bashful  or  tongue-tied  sovereign.  Let  him  speak  out  plainly, 
or  else  put  an  end  to  his  blackmailing  hints  and  insinuations." 


HINDENBURG'S   TASK 

THE  MAN  OE  IRON  is  now  entrusted  with  Germany's 
military  destiny,  and  the  Kaiser's  appointment  of 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  as  Chief  of  the  Great 
Genera]  Staff  is  hailed  by  the  entire  Fatherland  as  an  omen  of 
speedy  victory.  It  seems  that  this  appointment  has  long  been 
the  secret  desire  of  the  German  nation,  and  only  their  confidence 
in  the  Kaiser's  judgment  has  prevented  a  general  expression 
of  the  people's  will.  This  confidence  the  Kaiser  has  now  justified, 
and  we  find  a  chorus  of  gratitude  rising  from  the  entire  German 
press.      For  example,  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  writes: 

"The  intoxication  of  joy  to-day  possesses  all  German  lands, 
and  there  will  be  no  German  heart  that  will  not  beat  higher, 
and  this  elation  is  due  to  only  one  man — the  Kaiser.  If  in  this 
—perhaps  the  most  momentous  decision  for  the  fate  of  the 
nation — if  he  had  needed  any  advice  no  one  at  all  conversant 
with  the  situation  would  have  counseled  otherwise  than  whai 
of  his  own  initiative  he  did.  .  .  .  Now  that  the  Kaiser,  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  and  General  Ludendorff  are  working 
confidently  together  in  the  central  military  leadership  for  Oil) 
present  and  future,  we  know  thai  the  best  forces  at  our  disposa 
are  guiding  our  fate 

"Both  von  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  have  shown  thai 
I  hey  are  our  most  gifted  leaders.  And  yet,  in  this  hour,  we  must 
warn  the  public  against:  expecting  wonders  and  admonish  tin 
people  only  to  expect  the  possible,  which,  however,  will  am 
must  suffice.  To  these  two  now  has  been  entrusted  the  centra 
leadership  of  all  military  operations  under  the  Kaiser's  direction 
They  survey  the  whole  situation  and  will  turn  into  deeds  am 
success  the  decisions  which   the   Kaiser  will  make  as  a  result  0 
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their  advice.  From  now  on  they  will  work  together  confidently 
and  intelligently  with  the  political  leadership  of  state,  from  which 
wealso  promise  ourselves  very  considerable  gaM.  Thus,  to-day, 
OUT  hopes  are  due  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  two  first  military 
counselors." 

Major  Moraht,  in  (he  Berliner  Tageblatt,  is  equally  emphatic. 

Il<    -ays: 

"An  important  step  forward  has  been  taken  which  may 
prove  to  have  incalculably  far-reaching  consequences  lor  our 
enemies.  We  hail  our  national  hero  as  chief  of  the  whole  German 
Army,  and  no  one  in  the  German 
Empire  or  among  our  allies  will 
fail  to  hail  this  decision  with  joy- 
ful confidence.  Did  the  Kaiser 
recognize  the  secret,  wish  of  the 
whole  nation?  We  could  not 
utter  this  call  for  von  Hinden- 
burg into  the  place  of  the  great 
von  Moltkc;  our  enemies  would 
have  misinterpreted  such  a.  wish, 
but  it  existed  none  the  less.  .  .  . 
\uw  von  Hindenburg  is  master 
in  the  East  and  West.  In  his 
I. amis  center  the  strands  that 
connect  all  the  armies.  lie  has 
become  the  brain  of  the  whole 
gigantic  machine  which  is  ani- 
mated by  his  spirit.  This  is 
something  that  our  enemies  can 
never  imitate." 


The  clear-sightedness  of  the 
blatt's  military  critic  in  think- 
ing that  Germany's  enemies 
would  "misinterpret,"  the  wish 
of  the  nation  to  have  von  Hin- 
denburg at  the  helm  is  abun- 
dantly justified.  The  London 
papers  interpret  this  appoint- 
ment as  a  "despairing  reply  to 
Roumania's  intervention,"  and 
The  Daily  Telegraph  opines  that 
ii  "marks  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  German  mili- 
tary power."  The  Morning  Post 
remarks: 


CONFUS 
in  wha 
(  rnvArr 


Von  Hindenburg,  the  power- 
ful idol,  is  chosen  as  the  readiest  screen  behind  which  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  can  shelter  itself.  The  most  that  the 
.hi  high  command  now  dares  hope  for  is  an  honorable 
peace.  Von  Falkenhayn  is  driven  forth  as  a  scapegoat  to  carry 
thi    guill  of  his  war-lord." 

The  Daily  Express  attempts  to  depreciate  the  Field-Marshal  s 
military  ability  and  thinks  thai 

"The   problems   with   which    Field-Marshal   von    Hindenburg 

will  have  to  deal   will   be  far  beyond   his  capacity.      He  is  just 

a  big,  genial  barbarian.      He  is  neither  a   Napoleon  nor  a   von 

Moltke,  and    it    is  doubtful   if  a   soldier  of   the  greatest    genius 

I  now  save  Germany." 

'I'lie  military  critic  of  The  rimes,  however,  stedfastly  refuses 

to  undervalue  the   Man  of  Iron  and  declares  that    he  must    be 
recognized  as  a  vigorous  leader: 

"In  her  deadly  peril  Germany  is  unlikely  to  have  chosen  the 
iiem  chief  merely  to  placate  public  feeling."  We  shall  do  well  to 
ake  von  Hindenburg  seriously  and  to  recognize  that,  tho  con- 
ditions are  against  him,  he  is  qo  weakling.  Tin  glimpses  we 
have  had  of  him  suggest  a  man  with  big  and  simple  ideas. 
which  often  make  for  success  in  war 

"The  position  points  to  the  probable  shortening  of  the  front 
11  Franc-  and  Flanders,  and  he  is  to-day  the  only  man  in  C.or- 
11:"iy  who  could  order  the  ruthless  shortening  of  the  Western 
■•out  without  the  collapse  of  public  faith." 


(II  \<)>    IN    (INN  \ 

sion  WORSE  CONFOUNDED  seems  to  reign 
hat  was  once  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  Chinese 
Government,  such  a-  it  i-,  ha-  become  the  sport  of  c- 
"general"  who  can  rally  to  his  Saga  sufficienl  number  of  bandits 
to  be  formidable.  This  we  Learn  from  a  vivid  article  in  the 
Manchester  Cuardian  from  the  pen  of  its  Peking  correspondent, 
who  describes  a  number  of  cases  where  the  Central  authority  is 
flouted  by  ii-  ow  ii  servants.    One  example  will  suffice  to  -how  the 

state  of  anarchy  into  which  China 
has  fallen.      We  read  : 

Natives  of  countries  with  a 
well-ordered  system  of  govern- 
ment .  who  reside  in  ( 'hina.  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  the 
country  holds  together.  Briefly 
stated,  the  position  here  for 
the  last  few  weeks  ha-  been 
that  the  Central  Government  has 
only  been  able  to  carry  on  the 
administration  by  entreating 
various  provincial  authorities  to 
obey  instructions.  Sometin 
these  entreaties  an-  listened  to. 
but  frequently  they  art-  not. 
Kwangtung  supplies  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  condition  into  which 
a  province  may  get  owing  to  the 
Central  Government  being  too 
weak  to  avoid  making  humiliat- 
ing com  e--;on-  to  the  provincial 
military  and  political  chiefs. 
The  monarchical  movement  was 
at  first  espoused,  but  afterward 
opposed  by  Gen.  Lung  Chi- 
kuang,  Military  Governor  of 
Kwangtung.  After  Yuan  Shi 
Kai's  death  and  the  formation 
of  a  oew  Cabinet  composed  of 
men  v.  ho  had  not  associated 
themselves  with  the  movement 
to  reestablish  the  monarchical 
system  of  government,  General 
Lung's  appointment  as  Military 
Governor  was  confirmed,  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  of 
praising  him  for  his  eminent 
sen  ices  to  the  state. 
"  The  Can  tones.  Gild  in  Shang- 
hai at  once  voiced  an  angry  protest.  Declaring  that  tl 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  provincials  of  Kwangtung,  thej 
pointed  out  that  General  Lung  was  a  nominee  of  Yuan  Shi 
Kai.  and  had  misruled  and  ill-treated  the  people.  Allho  he 
had  belatedlj  espoused  the  Kepublicancause.it  was  declared 
that  he  only  did  so  in  order  to  retain  his  post.  The  Central 
Government  bowed  it-  head  before  this  storm  of  pro- 
Then  the  fun  began.  General  Lung  was  given  another 
appointment,  which,  be  stated,  he  would  be  delighted  to  accept, 
but  before  he  lift  Canton  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  finish 
off  a  little  affair  he  had  on  hand  with  General  Li  who  w;is  in 
rebellion.  Then  a  former  rebel.  General  Tsen,  stept  int.. 
game  to  enforce  General  Lung's  resignation,  while  General 
Chen,  a  former  governor,  proceeded  to  attack  all  three  "in 
order  to  reestablish  normal  condition-."  One  curious  point 
is  that,  with  the  exception  of  General  Li.  all  these  m<  a  "pre 
loyalty  to  the  Peking  Government,  but  refuse  to  take  any  notice 
of  their  ord.i-."'  The  affairs  of  this  unhappy  province  were  still 
more  tangled  bj  the  defection  y>l  tin  one  man  who-,  bust; 
it  w;i-  i,.  i,  store  order.      To  quote: 

"A  further  complication  was  the  presence  in  Kwangtung 
C.en.  Chen  Chun-min,  a  former  Military  Governor,  who  joined 
in  the  attack  11)1011  General  Lung.     Desultory  fighting  has  1 
going  on  for  weeks,  and  Gen.  Yu  Lung-ting,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  up 
post,  ga/Ang  into  the  bear-pit  of  Kwangtung  from  the  borders  of 
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Kwangsi,  promptly  telegraphed  i<>  Peking  emphatically  refusing 
to  take  up  his  post." 

This  sort  of  thing,  Tin  Guardian  tells  us,  is  happening  in  almost 
every  province,  and  foreign  residents  believe  that  only  the 
reestablishment  of  some  sort  of  monarchy  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  China: 

"'Perhaps  it  is  impossible  i,n  the  existing  condition  of  things 
in  China  to  adopt  any  policy  other  than  that  of  buying  off  those 
who  refuse  to  obey  the  Centra!  Government,  but  the  practise 
has  its  obvious  disadvantages.  Any  Chinese  military  man 
who  can  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  can 
easily  be  transformed  into  a  fair-sized  army  by  recruiting 
bandits,  knows  perfectly  well  that  lie  has  only  to  make  himself 
sufficiently  obnoxious  to  secure  a  substantial  reward  for  his 
'services.'  The  late  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  who  ran  counter 
to  accepted  Chinese  conceptions  in  many  things,  tho  he  some- 
times adopted  the  purchase  system  to  get  rid  of  enemies,  pre- 
ferred  to  deal   with  them   with  the  more  conclusive  weapon  of 


THAT    SOMME    DRIVE! 
"The  offensive  thai  stuck  fast." 

'    Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 

military  force.  The  present  Government,  however,  has  such 
a  precarious  tenure  of  office  that  ii  feels  that  it  must  pur- 
chase   tilt-    supporl    of    every    individual    and    clique    thai     inal.es 

enough  noise  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  or  it  is  of  consequence. 
The  immediate  result  may  be  a  period  of  apparent  peace  and 
order,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  this  weak  policy  will  render  more 
difficult    the    realization    of    the    ideal    of    a    strong    and    united 

China 

"In  the  meantime  the  financial  position,  which  began  to 
improve  when  the  death  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  opened  the  door  to  a 
reasonable  compromise,  is  again  deteriorating.  Many  foreign 
residents  of  China  who  are  democratic  by  conviction  are  swing- 
ing round  to  t  he  belief  t  hat  eit  her  a  dictatorship  or  a  reestablish- 
tnenl  of  the  monarchical  system  is  necessary  if  China  is  to, retain 
her  independent  -tat us." 

Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister  to  Peking,  is  quoted 
bj  the  Tokyo  Fur  East  as  warning  the  Chinese  that  the  Powers 
'.sill   not    tolerate   disorder   much   longer  and   that   the  task   of 

boring  order  in  China  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  Japan.      lie  said: 

I  aless  the  Chinese  people  realize  the  gravity  of  the  disease 
— it >  effects  in  disturbing  trade  and  public  security — they  will 
wake  n p  one  day  to  find  the  administration  of  their  country  in 
other  hands.  Japan,  or  any  other  Power,  may  well  hesitate 
to    apply    drastic    measures    to    cure    Chinese    ills.      The    great 

■  n  can  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of  as  its  Korean  neighbor 
bul    neither  can   irresponsible   military   irruptions  and   isolated 
political  outbreak-  be  tolerated.     If  these  continue,  the  Powers 

ill    simply    be   forced    to   act.      As    far  as   international    treaties 

give  them  i he  power,  they  are  fully  equipped  to  enforce  order 
in  <  !hina." 


THE   SOMME   DRIVE   SLACKENING 

NO  STRATEGIC  OB.JKCTIVE  lies  before  the  Allies 
on  the  Somnie,  the  German  military  critics  tell  us, 
and  they  are  a  little  puzzled  at  the  choice  of  this  par- 
ticular point  for  the  Franco-British  drive.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  reason,  it  now  possesses,  they  say,  only 
an  academic  interest,  for  the  offensive  is  rapidly  failing.  This 
opinion,  that  the  German  commanders  have  brought  the  Allied 
advance  to  a  standstill,  is  found  in  almost  all  the  German  papers 
and  the  following  dispatch  from  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  is  typical.     He  writes: 

"In  the  course  of  last  week  the  war-correspondents  on  the 
Western  front  were  permitted  to  visit  the  district  of  the  Somme 
battle.  Before  we  were  distributed  among  the  fighting  troop*, 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  one  of  the  armies  delivered  us  a  com- 
prehensive lecture  upon  the  course  and  lessons  of  the  great 
Anglo-French  attempt  to  break  through.  The  following  details 
from  the  lecture  should  be  specially  interesting  for  those  at  home: 

"Owing  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  our  Western  front. 
from  the  sea  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  it  is  not  always  possible  for 
us  to  have  our  reserves  so  equally  distributed  that  we  can  at 
every  place  meet  a  very  strong  push  with  the  necessary  fori 
The  Allied  opponents  on  the  Somme  reckoned  upon  this  when 
they  began  their  offensive  with  a  tenfold  superiority.  Then 
we  brought  up  the  necessary  reserves  and  artillery,  and  from 
that  moment  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  halt.  The  crisis 
—if  there  was  such  a  thing  momentarily — was  now  over.  In  no 
place  could  the  enemy  make  a  big  step  forward.  His  prospect - 
of  a  break  through  were  shattered.  Perhaps  days  will  still  come 
when  this  or  that  projecting  nose  will  not  hold  any  longer.  One 
kilometer  more  or  less  of  enemy  soil  does  not  matter,  and  its 
possession  or  non-possession  exercises  no  influence  on  the  total 
decision  of  the  war.  We  prefer  to  manage  with  our  man-power 
more  economically  than  is  possible  for  the  enemy  with  hi- 
attempted  attacks.  He  has  sacrificed  many  thousands,  and  yet 
has  achieved  not  hing  considerable  with  his  great  Somme  offensive. 
We  give  up  nothing  voluntarily,  as  we  will  not  allow  our  op- 
ponents any  moral  success.  But  we  only  make  counter-attat 
if  we  desire  them  and  can  thereby  achieve  a  tactical  improve- 
ment, not  otherwise." 

Tho  the  French  and  British  armies  have  been  for  wick 
within  sight  of  Pennine  and  Bapaume,  these  cities  do  not  fall, 
and  the  English  papers  find  it  necessary  to  explain  to  their 
readers  that  this  advance  is  not  intended  to  be  "a  knock-out 
blow  to  Germany,"  but  is  designed  only  to  wear  down  the 
Teutonic  lines  and  force  a  general  retirement.  The  London 
Daily  News  considers  that  everything  is  satisfactory  and  thai 
the  lines  are  showing  "a  breaking  strain": 

"The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  second  lines  have 
been  forced  lends  countenance  to  the  belief  that  they  were  not  as 
strong  as  the  first  lines  undoubtedly  were.  It  may  be  that  the 
worst  and  heaviest  task  was  achieved  with  the  carrying  of 
the  first  lines,  which  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  held  to  be 
impregnable. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  retain  in  true  perspective  the 
nature  and  objects  of  this  Western  offensive.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  knock-out  blow,  and,  if  the  German  lines  do  crumble  sen- 
sationally, that  will  be  a  success  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
design.  That  design  is  to  wear-  down  the  enemy,  partly  by  tin 
inure  slaughter  and  capture  of  his  effectives  and  partly  by  forcing 
him  to  keep  his  slender  reserves  continually  in  motion  to  meet 
incessant  attacks  delivered  in  widely  distant  areas.  As  far  as 
can  be  judged,  this  plan  of  operations  is  succeeding  perfectly. 

While  mosl  of  the  London  papers  comment  optimistically 
on  the  situation  on  the  Somme,  and  state  emphatically  that 
the  advance,  tho  slow,  will  result  in  a  general  withdrawal  of  the 
German  line,  ye1  all  of  them  warn  their  readers  not  lo  attach 
undue  importance  to  local  successes.  For  example  The  Dadij 
Express  says: 

"It  is  necessary  once  more  to  warn  (he  oversanguine  not'  to 
underestimate  the  enemy's  capabilities  of  resistance.  The 
Germans  are  brave,  stubborn,  and  a  highly  organized  people, 
bred  in  traditions  of  war.  Our  goal  is  almost  in  sight,  but  tht 
last   round  of  the  fight   will  be  I  he  hardest  " 


SCIENCE  -AND  -INVENTION 


] 


PURE    AND    IMPURE    MILK 


MOST  OF  US  KNOW  LITTLE  aboul  the  milk  we  buy. 
We  seldom  see  the  man  who  delivers  it,  and  we 
never  see  the  middleman  from  whom  be  gets  it. 
As  for  the  actual  producer — the  man  ou1  on  (Ik-  farm-  he  is 
enveloped  in  an  obscurity  from  which  he  never  emerges.  He 
may  be  clean — or  very  much  to  the  contrary.  His  stables  may 
be  spotless,  his  cows  carefully  washed,  and  his  employees  beyond 
il.  Or  he  may  regard  all  these  precautions  as  simply  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  These  considerations  are  emphasized  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg  in  his  paper,  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek, 
Mi-h.)  in  an  article  entitled:   "  Who's  Your  Milkman  ?" 

Somewhere  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  says  Dr.  Kel- 
logg, there  is  a  rattle  of  wagon-wheels  on  the  hard  pavement, 
,i  tremendous  clattering  of  heavy  feel  up  the  back  porch,  a. 
rattle  of  bottles  as  they  are  deposited  on  the  floor,  and  a.  clat- 
tering of  steps  away  again.  And  that  is  all  most  poeple  know 
about   the  milk  they  drink.      He  goes  on — 

"We  pay  dearly  for  our  indifference  concerning  the  source  of 
iIh  milk  which  we  buy.  We  pay  for  il  in  tuberculosis,  we  pay 
for  it  in  typhoid  fever,  in  colic,  and  other  diseases  which  attack 
our  children,  especially  in  tin-  summer.  Why,  all  of  these  dis- 
ss can  bo  wiped  oul  of  existence,  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned, 
the  moment  people  study  the  milk  which  is  delivered  to  them 
with  half  the  care  with  which  men  scrutinize  the  cigars  they 
buy,  and  women  the  chocolates  they  consume.  ' 

"('lean  milk,  obtained  from  clean  cows  kept  in  clean  stables, 
collected  in  clean  receptacles,  and  distributed  in  clean  vessels, 
is  the  choicest  of  all  the  infinite  products  of  the  laboratory  of 
nature. 

"Dirty  milk,  corrupted  with  gleanings  from  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, is  a,  veritable  poison-cup,  and  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
Lha  loss  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
infant-lives  that  every  year  are  sacrificed  to  ignorance  and 
leot. 

"For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  germs  associated  with 
putrefying    tilth    are    the    must    prolific    source    of    the   intestinal 

orders  which  annually  carry  off  so  many  thousands  of  infants 
'luring  the  summer  months. 

"These  same  putrefactive  germs  are  likewise  the  cause  of 
colon- poisoning.  Entering  the  body  through  the  medium  of 
milk,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  colon,  where  they  grow 
■Hiil  multiply  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  billions  daily,  pro- 
ducing poisons  which,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  give  rise 
to  .in  almost  infinite  number  of  distressing  symptoms,  and  to 
serious  and  even  fatal  diseases. 

"Milk  must  ho  free  from  the  germs  of  disease.  In  addition 
to  the  common  germ-:  that  give  rise  to  putrefaction,  milk  may 
contain  germs  of  various  specific  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis, 

typhoid    fever,    diphtheria,    scarlet    fever,    son-    throat,    etc.    dis- 
originally  derived  from  human  beings  suffering  from  the 
above-named  disorders  and   with   the  germs  of  which   the   milk. 
by  direct  or  indirect  contact,  becomes  contaminated. 

"Milk  may  also  communicate  to  human  beings  various  dis- 
orders that  originate  in  cattle,  bul  which  may  be  communicated 
to  human  beings  by  making  use  of  the  milk  of  sick  animals, 
-uch  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  gast  ro-enterit  is.  anthrax,  and 
Modem  research  has  shown  that  bovine  tuberculosis  i- 
"Otnmunicable  to  human  beings.  According  to  Kosenau.  il  must 
'"'  conceded  that  not  less  than  .">  to  7  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
human  tuberculosis  is  due  to  infection  from  the  use  of  infected 
milk  or  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals." 

A  precaution  in  summer,  urged  by  Dr.  Kellogg,  is  to  make 
s'ire  that  milk  is  uncooked,  lie  is  not  in  favor  of  what  i-  called 
pasteurization  -that  is.  heating  to  a  temperature  of  L58  F. 
whioh  he  regards  as  destroying  certain  valuable  properties.  The 
boiling  of  milk  modifies  in  a  harmful  way  nearly  all  ii-  ingre- 
dients and  considerably  reduces  iis  nutritive  value.     Further: 


"Man  ha-  been  defined  a-  a  'cooking  animal.'  and  for  agc= 
the  culinary  art  has  been  highly  cultivated  and  made  the  means, 
not   only  of  utility,   but   of  harmful  luxury. 

"Through  modern  scientific  research,  we  are  coming  to  know 
that  notwithstanding  its  great  service  to  the  human  race,  the 
art  of  cookery  has  associated  with  il  many  perils,  one  of  th< 
greatest  ()f  which,  iho  the  most  recently  recognized,  is  the  de- 
struction of  certain  vital  elements,  which  so  modify  the  food 
as  greatly  to  impair  its  nutrient   value. 

"Milk,  fresh  from  the  bovine  font,  with  its  rich  -tore  ,,t 
vitamines  and  enzymes,  with  the  finesl  quality  of  protein  tor 
brain- and  muscle-building,  salts  to  stiffen  the  bony  frame-work 
and  to  brighten  the  vital  lire-  of  the  body,  is  a  natural  prod' 

"Not   only  is  it    not    improved   by  the  art    of  cookery,   l 
is  actually  damaged  by  it  and  rendered  incapable  of  -uppl- 
in  the  highest  degree  i hose  sulitle  elements  which  are  essential 
to  good  nutrition. 

"A  word  should  also  be  said  about  how  to  take  milk.  It 
should  be  eaten,  not  swallowed  as  a  beverage. 

"All  foods  need  to  be  masticated.      The  calf  and  the  nursing 
infant  chew  milk.      The  movements  of  the  jaws  and  'he  buc] 
movements  executed  by  an  infant  in  nursing  induce  an  abundi 
flow  of  saliva,  which,  mixing  with  the  milk,  properly  dilute-  it. 
and  to  a  high  degree  promotes  its  digestion. 

"Milk  when  swallowed  rapidly  as  a  beverage  i-  likely  to  f 
in    the    stomach   large   and    hard    curds,   which   are  very   -hi"  ly 
digested.      Many   persons   who   suffer  from    taking   milk   in    t|: 
way    imagine    themselves    to   lie    unable    to    lake    milk,   and    -" 
abandon  its  use. 

"Milk  should  be  sipped  slowly  and  with  a  sucking  movement 
of  the  throat,  so  as  to  secure  a  liberal  admixture  of  saliva.  By 
this  means  the  formation  of  hard,  indigestible  curds  may  be 
prevented. 

"Milk  also  must  be  taken  in  right  quantities  and  in  righl 
combination-.  It  can  nol  be  denied  that  milk  digests  beM^r 
when  taken  by  itself  or  in  very  simple  combination-  than  when 
mixed  with  a  large  variety  of  other  foodstuffs. 

"In   some  instances  a  large  quantity  of  milk  i-  more  easily 
digestible  than  a  small  quantity.     When  the  stomach  prod u 
a    largo   amount    of   highly   acid    gastric    juice,    the   curds   forn  ed 
when  a  small  amount   of  milk  is  taken  will  he  large  and   tough, 
whereas  if  a  larger  amount  of  milk  is  taken,  the  curd-  formed 
will  be  smaller  and  also  softer. 

"It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  the  stomach  to  n-a!  i    _    -' 
juice  that    is  at   once  suited   for  the  digestion   of  meat    and    for 
the  digestion  of  milk. 

"When  milk  i-  largely  used  as  a  nutrient,  the  rest  of  the  die* 
should  consist  chiefly  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  ihe  re;- 
that  milk  contains  an  excess  of  lime  and  i-  deficient  in  potash 
and  soda,  which  are  necessary  for  perfect  human  nutrition. 
The  last-named  element-  are  abundant  in  fruits  and  vocretahlr- 
and  particularly  so  in  tic  potato. 

"A  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  milk  and  cereal-  i-  l< 
factory.     Such    a    diet    often    gives    rise    to    seurvj    in    infant-. 

Cereals    are    deficient     in    lilt-    alkaline    elements    that     are    needed 

to  neutralize  acid-products  developed  in  the  body." 


GROWING    UMBRELLA-HANDLES      Tin    convenient    i 

ornamental   knobs  and  crook-  which  at   once  adorn  the  handles 
of  umbrella-  and   make  them  easier  t'>  grasp  ami  carry  an 
no    mean-    so    entirely    accidental    a-    one    mighl    think.      Tl 
i-.  in  fact,  a  regular  business  of  producing  such  sticks  i <  r. 

-o   that    the  an    of  growing  cams,   umbrella-sticks,  and   rid 
whip-   constitutes   a    serious   agricultural    industry,    nearly  500 
a -re-  .if  land,   for  instance,   being    devoted    to    this    purpose 
that   division   of  Prance  known  as  Seine-.  The  method- 

pursued  are  thus  described  in  •/-  Sais  TotU    Far;-  : 

"In  a   plantation  of  oak.  ash.  poplar,  or  maple,  the  tret  - 
■  in    at    the    ground-level   in   such   fashion   as   to   provoke  at    the 
loo!   of  each  trunk  the  sprouting  of  a   number  of  saplmgs.      The 
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Lower  buds  of  these  are  nipt  off  and  they  are  subjected  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  to  an  operation  Avhich  consists  of 
cutting  the  bark  by  pincers  and  rowels  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
inscribe  varied  designs,  which  remain  indelibly  engraved  on 
the  wood. 

"At  the  end  of  three  years  on  the  average  these  scions  are 
cut,  carefully  stript  of  branches,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
are  then  subjected  to  a  bath  of  wry  hot  steam  and  denuded 
of  bark." 

The  sticks  are  then  straightened  by  being  placed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  moist  heat  and  afterward  cut  into  suitable  lengths. 
But  often  the  end  of  the  sapling  is  curved  beforehand,  in  order 
to  have  a  handle  of  any  desired  shape  when  il  is  cut.  Or  some 
small  branches  arc  allowed  to  grow  and  are  then  so  bent  and 
disposed  as  to  form  a  grafl  with  the  principal  trunk  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring  or  crutch-handle.  The  sticks  prepared  as 
described  are  delivered  to  the  manufacturers,  who  first  polish 
them  with  pumice-stone,  glass-paper,  or  emery-cloth,  then 
varnish,  and  supply  the  proper  mountin 
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MAKING    FRENCH   SOLDIERS  EXPERT   MOTORISTS 


A  SCHOOL   FOR  ARMY   MOTOR-DRIVERS 

NIOIfT-KIDKS  at  high  speed  without  lights  over  unknown 
roads  are  pari  of  the  drill  of  army  motor-drivers  in 
France,  and  while  this  part  of  the  curriculum  may 
never  be  adopted  in 
our  own  automobile- 
schools,  some  other 
features  described  be- 
low may  prove  useful. 
The  French  army 
drivers  are  now  ben  g 
instructed  in  a  new- 
ly organized  automo- 
bile school,  in  a  re- 
quired course  that 
combines  theoretical 
and  practical  repair- 
and  road-work.     The 

school    is   described  in 

i  he  pages  of  The  .  I  ulo- 
mobile  'New  York, 
August  10)  by  W.  F. 
Bradley,  that  paper's 
special  representative 

in  France.  Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  that,  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  military  authorities  in  dealing  with  thousands  of 
men  without  previous  knowledge  of  automobiles,  an  army 
truck-driver  tor  convoy  formations  can  now  be  trained  in 
fifteen  flays.  A  capable  touring-car  driver  can  not  be  produced 
in  less  than  six  to  eight  weeks,      lie  goes  on  to  say: 

"From  their  various  regimental  depots  the  men  are  sent  in 
batches  to  a  lug  automobile-school  which  did  not  exist  a  few 
months  ago.  Everything  has  had  to  be  created  since  the 
outbreak  of  war:  officers*  and  instructors,  sheds  for  the  men 
to  live  in,  kitchens  to  cook  their  food,  shops  to  repair  the  trucks. 
and  a  uniform  program  of  instruction  calculated  to  produce  the 
best  drivers  in  the  shortest   possible  time. 

"The  methods  adopted  for  the  training  of  a  touring-car  driver 
.in  entirely  different  from  those  applied  to  the  production  of  a 
truck-driver.  The  latter  is  rarely,  if  ever,  called  u]  on  to  work 
entirely  unaided.  The  touring-car  driver,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  always  lie  independent  of  outside  help,  and  be  sufficient  l\ 
expert  to  gel  his  car  home  no  mailer  what  conditions  may  be 
met  with  en  route.  Speed  is  a  difficulty.  While  any  ordinary 
man,  without  previous  experience  of  motoring,  can  be  trained 
to  drive  ;i  truck,  a  certain  proportion  of  recruits  above  thirtj 
r-  .,!'  age  are  naturallj   incapable  of  becoming  the  drivers  of 

m:le-,-i-niinute  ea  I 

'The  method  adopted  at   the  Leading  French  army  touring- 
school  is  a  judicious  combination   of   theory  and    practise. 
The  pupil     are  divided   into  classes,  of  which   there  are  aboul 
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a  dozen,  each  one  in  charge  of  an  instructor.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  avenue  about  thirty  men  are  gathered  round  a  sectioned 
automobile-chassis.  It  is  a  Darracq  of  simple  construction 
from  which  the  radiator  has  been  remowed  and  the  front  of  the 
timing-gear  housing  taken  away.  A  part  of  the  water-jacket 
and  cylinder-walls  has  been  cut  out  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  cylinders. 
to  expose  the  two  pistons.  A  color-scheme  has  been  adopted 
as  an  aid  to  comprehension,  .  .  .  making  it  easy  for  the  novice 
to  trace  the  connections  from  one  part  of  the  machine  to  another. 
"In  the  center  of  the  next  group  is  a  touring-car  with  its 
rear  axle  jacked  up  and  its  front  wheels  locked.  Here  the  men 
are  learning  both  to  crank  the  engine  and  to  change  gears,  the 
latter  operation  being  one  of  the  most  difficult  the  instructors 
have  to  inculcate.  The  gear-box  cover  is  removed  and  for 
the  first  attempt  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  watch  the  revolving 
gears.  As  soon  as  he  has  realized  that  the  object  of  the  change- 
speed  lever  is  to  put  into  engagement  sets  of  gears  of  differen' 
diameters,  it  is  insisted  thai  he  make  all  changes  with  his  eye- 
on  the  road  ahead. 

"Following  the  gear-changing  classes  there  are  two  other.- 
dealing  with  pneumatic  tiros.  1 1  is  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  tin'  pupils  are  not  aware  that  a  pneumatic  tire  comprises  an 
outer  casing  and  an  inner  air-tube.  This  is  explained  to  them. 
and  also  the  manner  of  mounting  and  demounting  tires  and 
inflating  them  to  the  correct  pressure. 

'These  three  classes  .  .  .  are  obligatory  on  all  pupils.  .  .  . 
Other  and  more  advanced  classes  deal  with  the  theory  am! 
construction  of  carbureters;  still  another  handles  the  problem 
of  ignition  by  high-tension  magneto,  battery  igaition  evidently 

being  ignored  in   fchi 
school.      In    anothei 
class  gear-box  d^sigi 
and    gear    ratios    ar( 
dealt    with,   and    sti| 
further      along      thi 
interest     is    eentere 
around  rear  axles.  .  . 
"During    the    elf 
mentary      stages 
their   instruction    tin 
cars  are  confined  to 
live-   or    six-mile   cm 
cuit  comprising  desC 
level    highways    will 
plenty    of    by- lane- 
Straight -a  head    dri\ 
ing  is  not  encouraged 
the    man    being   con 
stantly     called     upo^ 
to  turn,  reverse,  stor 
start,  and  go  throug 
the    train    of    gear 
Each    man    takes  In 
turn     at    the     whei 
while  the  three  others  listen  to  the  criticisms  and  advice  of  th 
instructor. 

"After  some  skill  has  been  acquired  in  the  handling  of  th 
steering-wheel  and  the  levers  the  men  go  out  in  convoys  ovr- 
give-and-take  roads,  mostly  of  a  hilly  nature,  the  entire  convo 
being  in  charge  of  an  officer.  As  they  near  the  end  of  the 
course  the  men  are  put  on  faster  cars,  and  every  day  each  ma 
gets  about  thirty  miles  actual  driving  on  a  machine  capah 
of  sixty  miles  per  hour. 

"No  driver  is  considered  competent  until  he  has  spent  tw 
weeks  in  the  repair-shops,  forming  a  team  with  a  couple  < 
skilled  mechanics.  Night-driving  tests  have  also  to  I 
successfully  passed,  these,  of  course,  being  undertake 
without  any  lights  on  the  cars  and  over  unknown  and  un' 
roads." 

The  army   touring-ear  driver,   we  are   told,   must  be  capab 
of  all  kinds  of  running  repairs,  and  of  getting  his  car  going  aga 
after  a   breakdown,    in    the   shortest    possible   time.      As  a  tes 
the  driver   goes  on    the    road    with  an    under  officer,  and   durn 
th  ■  trip  his  car  is  disabled.      On   the  skill  shown   in  gel  ting  h 
car  back  to  running  conditio:]  will  depend  the  number  of  pom 
given  him  in  the  examination.     Every  week  men  Leave  the  scho 
for  a  centra]  automobile-depot,  from  which  they  are  allotted 
the    armies    in    the    field.      For    a    large    proportion    there 
no    novelty    in    going    lo    the    front,    for    they    are   old    soldi* 
who     have     been    wounded    arid     rendered    incapable    of    •^Ir,'l 
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service  with  the  fighting  forces   of   the   country.      The  writer 
ays,  in  conclusion: 

"There  is  not  much  practical  patriotism  in  the  donation  of 
old  touring-cars  to  the  army  for  Red-Cross  service.  On  several 
occasions  well-intentioned  English  people  have  gathered  together 
;ill  kinds  of  touring-ears  which,  after  being  strip!  of  their  original 
bodies,  have  received  an  ambulance-body  and  been  senl  for 
vice  with  the  French  troops.  Many  of  these  gifts  wvr^  old 
chassis,  only  (it,  with  considerable  coddling,  for  service  at 
home.  Among  them  were  noted  chain-driven  Napiers,  which 
must  have  been  built  not  later  than  1002.  The  inevitable 
result  was  that  such  vehicles  were  wrecks  by  the  lime  they  had 
completed  the  journey  from  (he  coast  to  the  front,  and  had 
to  be  returned  to  a  repair-depot,  where  the  officers  hesitated 
to  waste  good  labor  on  them." 


TO    DETECT   LEFT-HANDEDNESS 

AN    INSTRUMENT  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  should 
/-\     use  the  right  or  left  hand  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  W. 

•*-     -*-    Franklin  Jones,  bead 

of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  South 

Dakota.     The  device,   a   form 

of       "brachiometer"       (arm- 
meter),  may  be  used  even  with 

new-born  infants.      The  child 
bould    be   taught    to    use    the 

arm  having  the  longer  ulna,  it 

seems,  and  in 98  cases  out  of  100 

the  ulna  is  longer  in  (he  right 
Professor  .Jones  has  come 

to    the    conclusion     (hat     this 
aowledge  is  highly  important, 

and  should  be  obtained  as  early 

as    possible.     We    read    in   an 

account     contributed     to    Tht 

Tttustraled      World      (Chicago, 

September): 

"The  moment    we  contem- 
plate the  effect  of  transference," 
Professor  .(ones,  '  l  hat   is, 
hing  ;i  left-handed  child  1<> 
use  the  right    hand— we  must 
Brsl    ascertain    the  effect    upon 

the  speech-connection,  which 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
••'rms.  Tlie  fac(  Dial  1  have 
found  a  larger  number  of 
feeble-minded  individuals  and 
stutterers  than  statistics  would 
lead  one  to  expect,  among  the 
thousands  of  children  I  have 
examined,  causes  me  to  fear 
transfer  from  one  arm  to 
the  other.'  Out  of  10,000 
brachiometer-tests,  Professor 
•'ones  discovered  (hat  117  chil- 
dren were  born  left-handed,  while  9,853  were  born  right-handed: 
Ipercent.of  the  race  are  left-handed,  while 96  percent. are  right- 
handed.  Out  of  U7  born  left-handers,  four  are  shifted  by  ac- 
cidenl  1  percent,  of  all  left-handers  are  shifted  by  deliberate 
interference.  One  person  in  twenty-five  is  using  the  minor  arm. 
It  is  easj  to  return  the  individual  to  his  birthright  so  far  as  the 
arms  are  concerned,  he  declares.  A  little  practise  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  develop  skill  in  the  arm  which  Nature  intended  to 
be  used,  ami  what  Nature  intends,  in  the  ease  of  Left-  or  right- 
handedness,  should  be  followed  to  the  letter.  In  making  his  d  - 
termination.  Professor  Jones  relies  to  a  great  extent  upon  bis 
measurement  of  the  'ulna  plus.'  The  arm  for  which  this  mea- 
surement is  greatest  is  the  arm  which  the  child  should  be  taught 
to  use.  The 'ulna  plus'  is  the  length  of  the  ulna,  one  of  the 
bones  in  the  forearm      plus  the  length  of  the  hand  to  the  middle 

"I  ttie  knuckle.     This  measure  is  used  because  it  is  more  easilj 
>rmined  than  the  length  of  the  ulna  alono." 


Illustrated  ^\  orld,      <  lii  .■>  o. 

MEASURING    FOB    RIGHT-  OB    LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


LABOR    POWKK     \M)    III\I)LK,HT    POWER 

THE    RAILWAY    BROTHERHOODS    had    their 
it    Beems,   about    another  little   matter   several   mouth- 
ago.     In  response  to  a  petition  from  them  th<   Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ordered  lasl  .June  that  every  locomotivi 
hereafter  "shall  have  a  headlighl  which  will  enable  persons  with 
normal  vision  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive  under  normal  weathi  r 
conditions  to  see  a  dark  object  (  he  size  of  a  man  lor  a  distance 
1,000  feet  or  more  a  lead  of  the  locomotive."     This  order 
issued  despite  the  opposition  of  the  management  of  the  railroad-, 
and    is    practically    identical    with    that     recommended    by    the 
Brotherhood   of   Locomotive   Engineers   in    1915.     The   rauwa 
authorities  have  regarded  this  order  as  evidence  thai  the  Com- 
mission has  been  unduly  subservient    to  the  labor-unions,  and 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  about  a  year  ago  a  committer 
the   Railway    Master   Mechanics'  Association    reported   against 
the   use   of    high-powered    headlights    on    multiple-track     line 
handling   a    dense    traffic.     We   read    on    th<    editorial    page   of 

Tl>'  Railway  Agt  Gazcllt 
York,    August      t  .    under    the 
heading,       "The       Headlighl 
Question  ": 

"A  large  part  of  the  railway- 
of  the  United  states  have 
-down  their  belief  in  high- 
power  head  lights  by  voluntarily 
buying  and  using  them,  but  it 
does  not  follow  because-  many 
railways  have  done  this  that 
their  use  everywhere  should 
be  required.  The  physical  and 
operating  conditions  on  our 
railways  vary  enornio 
There  is  no  similarity  between 
t  he  conditions  on  a  single-track, 
light-traffic  line  in  a  desert  in 
Nevada  or  Arizona  and  those 
on  a  four-  or  a  six-track  line  in 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania 
handling  « traffic  perhaps  thirty 

or    forty   limes  as  dense.      B<  - 

cause  of  these  differences  in 
conditions  a  requirement  for 
headlights  applying  uniformly 
throughout  the  country  i- 
absurd  on  its  face.  In 
second  place,  the  phraseol 
of  the  Commission's  order   ;- 

wholly     indefinite.       What 
normal     \  Hon ".'      What 
normal    weather   conditio] 
What    i<    'a    dark  object'?     A 
titan  in  a  black  suit  is  oh\  ioti-1; 
'a    dark    object    the    size  of   a 
man.'      Plainly,  also,  a   man  in 
;i    white   suit  is  not.      Hut  how 
about    a    man    in    a    gray    - 
Are  weather  conditions  normal 
bot  h  w  hen  i  here  i-  bright  m 
light     .and    when    then 
moonlight'.'      When    it    ha-   been   determined,   it"  it    ever  -hall   be. 
what    are      normal    vision,'    'normal    weather    conditions,'    and 
'a  dark  object  the  size  of  a  man.'  it  will  siill  be  a  question  as  to 
exactly  what  kind  of  a  headlighl  will  meet   the  requirement. 

"Probably  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to 
adopt  some  form  of  regulation  for  headlights,  but  its  require- 
ment- ought  to  recognize  varying  condition-,  they  ought  to  be 
dear  and  definite,  and  they  ought  not  to  ignore  the  re>ults  of 
the  investigations  of  the  leading  railway  mechanical  • 
of  the  country.  The  Commission  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
safety  will  always  have  to  rely,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the 
judgment  of  its  subordinate  boards,  and  it  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  its  boards  which  have  to  do  with  such  matters  have 
been  constituted  so  largely  o(  men  whose  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  railway  labor  Brotherhoods.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
labor  Brotherhood  i<  not  necessarily  either  that  of  the  mechanical 
expert  or  that  of  the  public" 
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"SOFT"   AND    "HARD"    DRINKS 

HOW  LITTLE  ALCOHOL  must  a  beverage  contain 
before  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  '•non-alcoholic'".' 
This  designation  is  largely  a  matter  of  courtesy,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  gel  away  from  alcohol  altogether.  Even  the 
sirups  used  to  flavor  soda-water  contain  it  in  chemically  appre- 

« 

ciable  quantities;  and  yet  no  one  would  deny  that  drug-store 
soda  is  usually  a  "soft  drink.'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of 
some  prohibition  States  define  as  alcoholic  beverages  all  those 
containing  4  per  cent,  or  more  of  alcohol,  which  would  place 
the  lighter  grades  of  beer  in  the  "soft"  class.  In  The  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Charles  H.  La  Wall,  a  Philadelphia  chemist, 
shows  that  even  so  staid  and  sober  a  drink  as  home-made 
root  beer  may  contain  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  alcohol: 

"It  is  a  fad  well  Known  to  chemists  and  biologists,  as  well  as 
to  many  ot  hers,  who  by  experience  or  training  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  certain  industries  or  have  studied  the  subject 
theoretically,  that  when  yeast  is  added  to  any  sugar-containing 
material  and  subjected  to  favorable  conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture  it  immediately  begins  to  grow  and  develop  carbon 
dioxid  and  alcohol. 

"Even  in  bread-making,  where  yeast  is  used,  alcohol  is  pres- 
ent.to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  earlier  stages  of  manufacture, 
and  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent,  has  been  detected  in  a  freshly 
baked  loaf  of  bread,  ait  ho  the  alcohol  begins  to  escape  as  soon 
as  the  loaf  is  cut,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  most 
minute  traces  could  be  detected  in  the  ordinary  bread  of 
commerce. 

"The  unfermented  grape-juice  of  the  market  always  contains 
small  amounts  of  alcohol,  ranging  from  0.05  per  cent,  up  to 
0.5  per  cent.,  the  higher  amount  being  found  in  the  carelessly 
prepared  article. 

It  i-  -cry  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  away  from  alcohol  entirely. 
A  rotting  apple -or  other  juicy  fruit  is  likely  to  contain  minute 
amounts;  vinegar  sometimes  contains  several  per  cent.;  pre- 
serves or  canned  fruits  which  have  started  to  'work'  and  have 
been  resterilized  contain  it,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
products  which  unavoidably  and  necessarily  contain  it. 

"In  making  some  home-brewed  root  beer  recently  I  suspected, 
from  the  physiological  effect  upon  a  person  who  drank  a  glass 
of  it  and  who  is  very  susceptible  to  alcohol,  that  more  alcohol 
was  present  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  beverage  is  made  are  very  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  appreciable  amounts  of  alcohol.  Yeast,  sugar,  water, 
and  a  flavoring  extracl  which  usually  contains  some  inorganic 
salts  for  the  stimulation  and  nutrition  of  the  yeast  are  com- 
bined under  conditions  favorable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
yeast,  and  the  mixture  is  then  bottled  and  the  bottles  are  directed 
to  be  tight fy  closed. 

"When  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxid  evolved  by  the  fer- 
menting mixture  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  fermentation 
automatically  ceases.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  before  bottling,  or  if 
the  bottles  are  not  entirely  filled  so  that  a  comparatively  large 
air  space  remains,  fermentation  may  proceed  for  some  time, 
and  the  alcohol  content  is  correspondingly  varied  or  increased. 

"I  accordingly  mado  some  experiments  to  ascertain  just  how 
high  the  alcohol  would  go  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
and  also  to  see  what  the  average  alcohol  content  of  a  product 
made  strictly  according  to  directions  would  be.  The  following 
results  were  obtained: 

Afti  r  si    ■             2  days 0.25  per  cent.  ,-ileohol 

■i  "  0.32 

t  "  0.35 

■>  "  0.53 

6  "  0.01 

7  "  O.sl 

9  "  1.2!' 

in     "     L.30 

11      "     ! ..-,  • 

'No  higher  alcohol  content  was  observed  iii  (his  scries  even 

■landing  for  ten  days  longer. 
"baler  Borne  additional  experiments  were  made,  allowing  the 
fermenting  liquid  to  stand  for  three  hours  before  bottling,  and 
also  only  partially  filling  the  bottles,  and  while,  of  course,  .the 
alcohol  content  rose  more  rapidly  in  each  case,  tint  highest 
■'"noun!  noted  under  Mic  most  fa vorable  circumstances  w;is  1.77 
per  cent." 


Mr.  La  Wall  considers  it  a  very  delicate  question  whether  a 
beverage  made  in  this  manner  could  be  sold  as  a  non-alcoholic 
drink,  using  the  expression  'non-alcoholic'  in  its  popular  signif- 
icance as  equivalent  to  non-intoxicating.  Under  the  internal- 
revenue  rulings  he  finds  lhe  following: 

'The  question  whether  fermented  malt  liquor  is  intoxicating 
or  non-intoxicating  is  immaterial  under  the  infernal-revenue 
laws,  altho  it  may  be  a  material  question  under  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  a  State  or  under  local  ordinances." 

He  comments,  in  conclusion: 

"No  ruling,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  ever  been  made  with 
reference  to  root  beer,  nor  can  I  find  any  literature  on  its  alcohol 
content  when  made  as  above  described.  The  soda-fountain  root 
beer,  of  course,  is  made  by  diluting  a  flavored  sirup  with  car- 
bonated water,  and  therefore  contains  no  more  alcohol  than  the 
minute  amount  contributed  by  the  extract  used  to  flavor  the 
sirup,  which  would  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent.,  and  is  not  to  he 
confused  with  the  home-brewed  or  fermented  product,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  aidicle. 

"It  is  recorded  in  literature  that  kumiss,  which  is  made 
from  milk  fermented  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  some- 
limes  contains  over  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

'The  foregoing  facts  may  come  as  a  surprize  to  many  who 
have  looked  upon  home-brewed  root  beer  as  a  strictly  temper- 
ance drink.  With  beer  averaging  4  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  math- 
ematical ratio  becomes  apparent  that  three  bottles  of  home- 
brewed root  beer  which  have  been  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  days 
or  over  are  equivalent  to  one  bottle  of  ordinary  beer." 


THE   COST   OF   NIAGARA 

THE  COST  OF  PRESERVING  the  greater  part  of 
Niagara  as  a  spectacle,  instead  of  utilizing  all  its 
energy  for  industrial  purposes,  is  estimated  by  a  writer 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago)  at  $150  per  look, 
for  every  visitor  who  sees  the  falls.  This,  he  thinks,  is  rather 
high,  even  for  such  a  noble  spectacle,  and  he  joins  the  writer, 
lately  quoted  in  these  columns  in  suggesting  that  the  water  b« 
"turned  on"  for  tourists  for  a  brief  period  daily  and  run  through 
turbines  tne  rest  of  the  time.     Says  this  writer: 

"In  round  numbers,  3,000,000  horse-power  of  energy  flows  to 
waste  at  Niagara.  At  least  it  would  be  called  waste  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  about  1,000,000  people  view  it  annually. 
This  great  natural  moving  picture  costs  society  the  value  of 
three  annual  horse-power  per  'seat'  at  the  show.  If,  then,  we 
ascertain  the  value  of  a  horse-power  of  water-power  we  shall 
know  what  it  costs  society  to  furnish  each  visitant  one  good  look 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

"Appraisals  of  water-power  values  have  ranged  from  nil  to 
more  than  .$100  per  horse-power.  Without  going  into  a  careful 
calculation  it  may  be  conservatively  estimated  that  Niagara 
Falls  power  is  worth  to  society  fully  $50  per  horse-power  per 
annum.  It  follows,  then,  that  each  observer  is  indebted  to 
society  for  $150  every  time  he  visits' the  great  falls. 

"Might  not  the  million  annual  visitors  to  this  greatest  of 
cataracts  secure  their  thrills  at  less  than  $150  per  look?  Could 
it  not  be  arranged  that  for,  say,  one  hour  each  day  the  entire 
volume  of  water  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  great  brink,  and 
for  the  remaining  twenty-three  hours  let  it  run  through  shafts 
and  tunnels  upon  turbines?  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  a 
look  at  the  falls  down  to  about  $7 — the  price  of  three  theater- 
tickets  instead  of  the  price  of  six  suits  of  clothes. 

"But,  some  one  may  urge,  Who  would  come  hundreds  ot 
miles  just  for  one  hour's  pleasure?  Do  this  thing  that  you 
propose  and  the  audience  will  stay  away.  Hardly,  for  the  gorge 
itself  is  a  royal  vision  at  all  times,  and  then  if  there  be  thost 
who  insist  upon  a  continuous  performance  of  lhe  falls  them- 
selves, why  not  give  it  to  them  in  a  grand  amphitheater  when 
a  screen  100  feet  long  would  picture  the  'roaring  waters'  in  all 
save  the  roar. 

"Jesting  aside,  it  is  a  very  high  price,  a  price  unnecessarily 
high,  that  Canada  and  America  are  paying  for  trips  to  Niagam 
Falls.  Let  us  have  a  little  real  social  engineering  brought  ft 
bear  on  this  esthetic-economic  problem  and  we  shall,  without 
doubt,  find  a  way -to  utilize  nearly  all  lhe  power  now  wasted 
at  Niagara,,  yet  no),  deprive  mankind   of  its  heritage  of  beautj 

and  grandeur." 
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ELECTRICITY   NOT   A    GERMICIDE 

CONSIDERABLE  PUBLICITY  was  given,  several  years 
ago,  to  a  method  for  producing  a  powerful  germicide 
by  passing  an  electrical  current  through  sea-water,  or 
even  through  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  current  decom- 
posed the  salts  with  the  production  of  sodium  hypochlorite, 
which  did  the  germ-killing  business  effectively.  The  electricity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  indirectly.  Hut  many  of 
those  who  read  the  accounts  carelessly  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  electricity  is  a  germ-killer,  and  the  persistence  of 
this  belief  is  shown  by  some  experiments  recently  undertaken 
iii  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search. Pittsburg,  to  prove  the  contrary.  A 
description  of  the  results,  contributed  by 
II.  (I.  Elledge  to  The  Electrical  Review  and 
em  Electrician  (Chicago,  August  lit), 
shows  clearly  that  the  germicidal  effect  of 
i  he  electric  current  is  zero.  The  immediate 
stimulus  to  the  experiments  seems  to  have 
been  a  claim  on  the  part  of  certain  laundry- 
men  thai  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  water  used  in  washing  clothes 
i  In  cleansing  process  can  be  hastened  and 
made  more  effective.      Says  Air.  Elledge: 


the  length  being  such  thai  the  distance  between  the  electrodi 

would    be    comparable    to    that    in    an    ordinary    power-laundry 

washing-machine.  Aluminum  electrodes  of  a  wetted  area  or 
(i  by  'i  inches  each  were  placed  in  either  end.     The  tank  was 

half  filled  with  water' and  one  pound  of  -alt  was  then  dissolved 
therein.  Two  amperes  from  a  110-volt  direct-currenl  line  was 
passed  through.  There  resulted  an  acid  solution  around  the 
anode     i  hydrogen    gas    and     no    available    chlorin      and    around 

the  cathode  an  alkalin  solution  and  hydrogen  ^a>.  .  .  .  Even  if 
a  washing-machine  were  provided  with  electrodes  of  carbon 
or  platinum,  there  would  result  only  a  small  amount  of  available 

chlorin    in    the   region   of   the   anode   and    none    in    'he    region    of 

the  cathode. 

'"It  may  bo  concluded  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  passing  a  current  through  the 
wash-water  of  a  clothes-washing  machine." 


"The  claim  that  a  liquid  can  be  sterilized 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  is  de- 
nied by  every  authoritative  investigator 
whose  work  has  been  reported  in  the  litera- 
ture. An  argument  which,  at  first  thought, 
would  appear  to  refute  this  statement  is  the 
fact  that  many  municipal  water-supplies 
and  swimming-pools  are  purified  by  lectri- 
cal  means.  When  this  application  is  ex- 
amined, however,  vvc  find  that  the  bacterial 
count  for  the  water  in  question  is  reduced 
by  passing  into  it  sodium  hypochlorite 
which  has  been  made  by  the  electrolysis 
of  salt  solution.  It  is  by  the  well-known 
action  of  sodium  hypochlorite  that  the  re- 
duction of  bacterial  life  is  effected,  and  the 
result  is  accomplished  just  as  effectively 
when  this  germicidal  reagent  is  prepared  by 
another  method. 

"In  order  to  confirm  the  evidence  in  the 
literature    that    the   electric    current    is    not 

germicidal,  experiments  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Mellon 
Institute  .  .  .  showed,  in  no  case,  any  observable  bactericidal 
'•lion.  The  results  of  this  series  of  tests  are  confirmed  by  the 
*ork  of  R.  D.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.  Hence 
l  is  concluded,  in  agreement  with  other  investigators,  that 
lect ric  current  of  ordinary  densities  (that  is,  densities  below 
which  the  resultant  heating  of  the  electrolyte  would  effect 
pasteurization)  has  no  germicidal  action. 

'Regarding  the  claim  that  the  electric  current  when  passed 
trough  the  water  of  a  washing-machine  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  laundering  of  soiled  (dot  lies,  consideration  must 
<>•  given  to  the  fact  that  any  possible  advantages  must  be  either 
a  the  germicidal  action  of  the  current  per  S<  or  in  some  de- 
ergenl  substance/formed  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  salts  in  the 
vasbing-bath.      The  firsl    possibility  is,  of  course,  eliminated 

>y  the  experiments  just  described.  Since  those  supporting  the 
''■•olid  claim  mention  the  use  of  salt  to  produce  chlorin  bleach, 

he  first  test  was  to  determine  whether  sodium  hypochlorite 
vould  be  produced  by  an  arrangement    of  electrodes  in  either 

"I  of  a  washing-machine.  Aluminum  electrodes,  or  elec- 
fodes   of    aluminum   and    lead   alloys,    were    mentioned    in    the 

lainis. 

"  Experience  in  electrochemistry  indicates  that,  w  ith  electrodes 
■"  placed  and  current  densities  as  suggested,  only  a  negligible 
""omit  of  hypochlorite  or  available  chlorin  would  be  formed. 
'ven  if  electrodes  of  platinum,  etc..  or  carbon  were  used.  If 
''her  electrodes  were  used,  a  priori  knowledge  would  indicate 
!l:"  no  available  chlorin  would  be  formed,  because  the  avail- 
ible  oxidizing  power  would  be  spent  on  the  anode. 

"Accordingly,  a  wooden  tank,  12  by  12  by  54  inches,  was  made. 


1)1;     W      .1.    ROBINSON. 

"  l  do  not  believe  I  will  ever  be  a 
success  as  a  popular  magazine 'writer. 
For  popular  magazine  writing  is  es- 
sentially dishonest." 


WHAT   THE   PUBLIC    WANTS 

THERE  is  at  least  one  man  who, 
believing  that  the  public  does  not 
want  to  hear  the  truth  and  being 
unwilling  to  set  down  aught  but  the  truth, 
persistently  declines  to  write  for  the  public. 
This  man  is  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  editor 
of  The  Medical  Critic  and  Guide,  a  magazine 
issued  in  New  York  ( 'i  y.  notable  chiefly 
for  the  trenchant  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Robinson  champions  whatever  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth,  whether  the  majority  of 
other  people  believe  it  to  be  such  or  not. 
The  skill  with  which  Dr.  Robihson  wields 
his  pen,  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
certain  magazine  editors,  they  invited  him 
to  take  advantage  of  their  pages  in  order 
to  present  his  views  to  a  wider  audience. 
Whereupon  the  Doctor  thus  responds 
through  the  pages  of  his  own  paper: 


"1  do  not  believe  I  will  ever  be  a  success 
as  a  popular  magazine  writer.  For  popular 
magazine  writing  i-  essentially  dishonest 
writing.  This  statement  may  shock  you. 
but  on  analysis  you  will  perceive  the  truth 
of  it.  To  be  a  success  a-  a  popular  maga- 
zine writer,  you  must  firsl  of  all  sprinkle  your 
articles  with  a  liberal  dose  of  striking  epi- 
grams.  And  what  is  an  epigram  but  a  cleverly  told  lie?  You 
must  exaggerate,  you  must  paint  in  lurid  colors,  you  must 
disregard  or  minimize  facts  which  are  contrary  to  your  thesis, 
and  you  must  speak  with  the  aplomb  and  finality  of  judgment 
which  admit  of  no  discussion,  as  if  y  our  statements  were  accept,  d 
universally  by  the  scientists  of  the  whole  world.  Such  articles 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  are  then  fore  sought  by  the  editor-. 

■•Rut  write  a  moderate  article,  without  epigrams  and  exag- 
gerations, honestly  presenting  the  presenl  -tat us  of  the  subject. 
explaining  that  certain  points  are  still  sub  judice,  that  authori- 
ties of  equal  competence  entertain  opposite  views  about  it.  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  your  article  will  be  rejected. 
For  your  article  would  appear  pale,  modest,  retiring, and  uncer- 
tain. Rut  it  would  be  the  Truth.  And  Truth  i-  pale,  modest, 
retiring,  and  uncertain.  It  is  Falsehood  that  is  red-rouged,  im- 
pudent, loud,  and  brazen.  And  that's  what  the  people  want, 
and  that's  what  the  editors  [sunk  so  low  that  they  believe,  or 
make  believe  they  believe,  that  the  people  should  get  what 
they    want  |  will  give  them. 

'Not  until  1  may  write  with  the  same  honesty  and  freedom 
and  lack  of  exaggeration  that  characterize  my  writings  in  The 
Critic  aial  Guid<    v,  ill    1    become  a   popular  magazine  writer. 

"Should  any  one  doubt  my  statements  about  the  requisites  of 
popular  magazine  writing,  let  him  prepare  an  honest,  strictly 
scientific  the  language  maybe  popular  , non-sensational  article 
about,  -ay.  the  effect-  oi  alcohol,  tobacco,  fresh  air.  exercise, 
the  social  evil,  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease,  the  effects 
of  abstinence",  and  let  him  submit  it  to  any  of  our  popular 
magazines,  bet  him  do  so,  and — let  him  not  forget  to  enclose 
n't  urn  postage." 


LINCOLN,    ROOSEVELT,   AND   WILSON 


SEVEN  YEARS  AGO,  when  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
at  the  laying  of*  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
at  Hodgem  ille,  K> .,  it  was  said  that  his  eloquence  excelled 
all  his  other  efforts.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  remarked 
thai  it  was  made  to  appear  that  Lincoln  "not  only  had  style 
himself,  but  is  sometimes  able  to  provoke  it  in  others."  The 
remark  is  virtually  re- 
peated over  the  speed] 
of  President  Wilson  at 
tin  same  place  in  ac- 
cepting for  the  War  De- 
partment the  deed  of 
gift  by  the  Lincoln  Farm 
Association  of  the  Lin- 
coln Birthplace  Farm. 
"His  address  w  as  a  mas- 
terly piece  of  litera- 
ture," declares  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  at  the 
same  time  confessing 
that  the  perusal  of  it 
leaves  "  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  that  the  author 
did  not  make  progress  in 
the  direction  of  writing 
history  rather  than  in 
participating  in  those 
activities  which  furnish 
the  material  for  tin 
historian." 

In  its  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1909,  Tin; 
Litkkaky  Digest  gave 
the  following  extrad 
from  President  Roose- 
velt's address: 


worked  and  suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph  was  Ins  at  the 
last;  and  barely  had  he  tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and 
the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  were  closed  forever." 

The  image  of  Lincoln  evoked  by  the  two  speakers  has  points 
in  common,  tho  the  phrases  vary.  Mr.  Wilson's  address  points 
to  the  log  cabin,  now    preserved  as  a  permanent  memorial,  as 

symbolizing     t  he    vigor 


L 


"This       rail-splitter, 

this  hoy  who  passed  his 

ungainly  youth  in  the 
dire  poverty  of  i  he  poor- 
est of  the  frontier  folk. 

Whose  rise  \\;i~  by  W  eary 

and  painful  labor,  lived 
to        lead       his       people 

through  the  burning 
flames  of  a  struggle  from 

which  the  nation  emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew 
to  a  loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron  effort,  and  of 
failure  thai  came  more  often  than  victory  he  at  last  rose 
to  the  leadership  of  I  he  Republic,  at  tin-  moment  when  that 
leader-hip  had  become  the  stupendous  world-task  of  the 
time.  He  grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never  ease.  Sue- 
came  to  him.  but  never  happiness,  save  thai  which 
-priiiLfs  from  doing  well  a  painful  and  \ital  task.  Power  was 
his,    but    not    pleasure.       The   furrOWS   deepened   on    his    brow,   but 

his  eyes   were    tindimmed    by   either   hate  or  fear.     His  gaunt 

Shoulders    Wire    bowed,    but     lli>    steel    thews    ne\er   faltered    as    he 

bon    for  a   burden   the  destinies  of  his  people.     His  great  and 

tender  heart  shrank  from  giving  pain;  and  the  task  allotted  to 
him  was  to  pour  out  like  water  the  life-blood  of  the  young  men, 
and  to  led  in  hi-  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of  the  women.       Disaster 

saddened  but  never  dismayed  him.  As  the  red  years  of  war 
went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duly  in  the  present, 
ever  facing  the  future  with  fearless  front,  high  of  heart  and 
dauntless  of  soul.     Unbroken  by  haired,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he 


|     rL    '  '  Tin'.-1-  ' 

THE  LINCOLN   STATUE   AT    HODGENVILLE. 
.Mis.   Wilson,  with  the  President,  placing  a  memorial  wreath. 


of  democracy: 

"There  is  nowhere  in 
the  land  any  home  so 
remote,  so  humble,  that 
it  may  not  contain  the 
power  of  mind  and  heart 
and  conscience  to  which 
nations  yield  and  his- 
tory submits  its  proc- 
esses. Nature  pays  no 
tribute  to  aristocracy, 
subscribes  to  no  creed 
of  caste,  renders  fealty 
to  no  monarch  or  mas- 
ter of  any  name  or  kind. 
Genius  is  no  snob.  It 
does  not  run  after  titles 
or  seek  by  preference 
the  high  circles  of  soci- 
ety. It  affects  humble 
company  as  well  as 
great.  '  It  pays  no  spe- 
cial tribute  to  universi- 
t  ies  or  learned  soci- 
eties or  conventional 
standards  of  greatness, 
but  serenely  chooses  its 
own  comrades,  its  own 
haunts,  its  own  cradle 
even,  and  its  own  life  of 
adventure  and  of  train- 
ing. Here  is  proof  of  it. 
Tins  little  hut  was  tin 
cradle  of  one  of  the  great 
sons  of  men,  a  man 
of  singular,  delightful 
vital  genius  who  pres- 
ently emerged  upon  the 
great  stage  of  the  na- 
tion's history,  gaunt, 
shy,  ungainly,  but  domi- 
nant and  majestic,  a 
natural  ruler  of  men. 
himself  inevitably  the 
central  figure  of  the 
great  plot.  No  man  can  explain  this,  but  every  mam  can 
see  how  it  demonstrates  the  vigor  of  democracy,  where  every 
door  is  open,  in  every  hamlet,  and  countryside,  in  city  and 
wilderness  alike,  for  the  ruler  to  emerge  when  he  will  and  claim 
his  leadership  in  the  free  life.  Such  are  the  authentic  proofs 
of  the  validity  and  vitality  of  democracy." 

Much  attention   is  given  by  commentators,  sympathetic  and 

otherwise,    lo    the   section    in    which    President    Wilson   speaks  of 
1  he  isolation  of  men  in  high  places.      lie  says: 

"1  have  read  many  biographies  of  Lincoln;  1  have  sought 
out  with  the  greatest  interest  the  many  intimate  stories  that  an 
told  of  him,  the  narratives  of  near-by  friends,  the  sketches  at 
(dose  quarters,  in  which  those  who  had  the  privilege  id'  being 
associated  with  him  have  tried  l<>  depict  for  us  the  very  man 
himself  'in  his  habit  as  he  lived';  but  I  have  nowhere  found  a 
real  intimate  of  Lincoln's.  1  nowhere  get  the  impression  in  any 
narrative  or  reminiscence  that  the  writer  had  in  fact  penetrated 
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to  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  or  that  any  man  could  penetrate 
to  the  hoarl  of  it.  That  brooding  spirit  had  no  real  familiars. 
1  gel  the  impression  that  it  never  spoke  out  in  complete  self- 
revelation,  and  that  it  could  not  reveal  itself  completely  to  any 
one.  It  was  a  very  lonely  spirit  that  looked  out  from  under- 
neath those  shaggy  brows  and  comprehended  men  without 
fully  communicating  willi  them,  as  if,  in  spite  of  all  its  genial 
efforts  at  comradeship,  it  dwelt  apart,  saw  its  visions  of  duty 
where  no  man  looked  on.  There  is  a  very  holy  and  very  terrible 
isolation  for  the  conscience  of  every  man  who  seeks  to  read  the 
destiny  in  affairs  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  for  a  nation 
as  well  as  for  individuals.  That  privacy  no  man  can  intrude 
upon.  That  lonely  search  of  the  spirit  for  the  right  perhaps  no 
man  can  assist.  This  strange  child  of  the  cabin  kept  company 
with  invisible  things,  was  born  into  no  intimacy  but  that  of 
own  silently  assembling  and  deploying  thoughts." 

The  paragraph  is  capable  of  impressing  different  political 
consciousnesses  differently,  as  will  be  seen  by  comments  of  the 
Springfield  Union  and  the  Newark  News.      The,  Union  sees — 

"A  characteristic  flavor  of  Wilsonian  vanity  in  this  con- 
ception of  the  Presidential  office;  something  that  reminds  one 
stronglj  of  the  speeches  of  the  Kaiser  and  suggests  the  divine 
righl  of  kings.  Men  have  come  to  be  distrustful  of  rulers  who 
exhibit  a  too  ready  tendency  to  read  and  order  the  destiny  not 
inly  of  their  own  peoples  but  of  other  nations.  The  average 
American  will  prefer  a  government  'of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,'  which  Lincoln  commended,  to  a  personally 
ordered  dispensation  which  extends  into  neighboring  republics." 

But  the  Newark  paper  views  it  from  another  angle: 

"Mr.  Wilson,  as  every  eloquent  phrase  of  his  Lincoln  address 
ilainly  tells,  has  felt  the  loneliness  in  which  the  'invisible  things' 
ire  the  only  company  of  the  spirit.  In  some  measure  every 
itatesman  knows  it,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  Presidency  are 
mch  that  the  President,  in  this  sense,  can  have  no  intimates. 
)n  .all  sides  surrounded  by  advisers,  counselors,  well-wishers, 
nemies,  even  traitors,  the  Chief  Executive  must,  after  all, 
read  his  difficult  path,  as  regards  all  great  issues,  all  momen- 
ous  decisions,  alone. 

"Particularly  is  this  true  when  the  President's  ideals  are 
ligh,  his  purposes  deeply  grounded,  his  vision  far-ranging.  Few 
re  capable  in  such  cases  of  responding  to  the  motives  upon 
vhich  the  leader  relies,  few  credit  the  sincerity  of  the  con- 
ictions  that  guide  and  inspire  him.  Explanation  of  his  words, 
lis  deeds,  his  aims  is  perpetually  sought  among  the  narrower 
onsiderations  to  which  his  inmost  self  is  stranger." 

The  New  York  World  believes  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  accom- 
plished the  difficult  task  of  saying  "something  new  and  striking" 
bout  Abraham  Lincoln  after  half  a  century  of  oratory  and 
ulogy  had  well-nigh  exhausted  the  theme.  It  is  the  work 
urn  of  Wilson  the  college  professor  or  Wilson  the  historian, 
in  i)  Wilson  the  President  "  who  has  been  tested  by  responsi- 
ilitics  "'only  less  onerous  than  those  which  tried  Lincoln." 
7e  understand  Mr.  Wilson's  view  of  his  subject  when  he  says: 

I  have  come  here  to-day,  not  to  utter  a  eulogy  on  Lincoln: 
'  stands  in  need  of  none,  but  to  endeavor  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ig  of  this  gift  to  the  nation  of  the  place  of  lus  birth  and  origin. 
•  not  this  an  altar  upon  which  we  may  forever  keep  alive  the 
BStal  fire  of  democracy  as  upon  a  shrine  at  which  some  of  the 
epcst  and  most  sacred  hopes  of  mankind  may  from  age  to  age 
'  rekindled?  For  these  hopes  must  constantly  be  rekindled. 
id  only  those  who  live  can  rekindle  them.  The  only  stuff 
lai  can  retain  the  life-giving  heat  is  the  stuff  of  living  hearts. 
nd  the  hopes  of  mankind  can  not  be  kept  alive  by  words 
erely,  bj  constitutions  and  doctrine:  of  right  and  rt.Av^  of 
>erty.  The  object  of  democracy  is  to  transmute  these  into  the 
"  and  action  of  society,  the  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  of 
a*oio  men  and  women  willing  to  make  their  lives  an  embodiment 
fight  and  service  and  enlightened  purpose.  The  commands 
democracy  are  as  imperative  as  its  privileges  ami  oppor- 
inities  are  wide  and  generous.  Its  compulsion  is  upon  us.  Il 
ill  be  great  and  lift  a  great  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  nations 
il.v  if  we  are  great  and  carry  that  light  high  for  the  guidance 
our  own  feet.  We  are  not  worthy  to  stand  here  unless  we 
irselves  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  real  democrats  and  servants 
mankind,  ready  to  give  our  very  lives  for  the  freedom  and 
stioe  and  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  great  nation  which  shelters 
id  nurtures  us." 


WAR'S   EFFECT   ON   VOCABULARIES 

THE  WORD  OBUS  (a  shell),  now  of  wide-spread  Euro- 
pean  application,    had   a   humble   origin    in    Bohemia; 
but  it  won  its  place  as  a  part  <>(  the  linguistic  residuum 
of  the  Thirty  Sears'  War.     It  is  onlj   an  example,  so  the  late 

Kemy  de  Gourmont  recently  pointed  out  in  La  Run,  Pari-  . 
of  the  inevitable  effect  of  wars  on  the  language  of  peoples  thus 
brought  together.  The  Hundred  Fears'  War  between  Franc 
and  England  left  traces  apparent  to-day  in  the  idiom  of  ;  he 
Department  of  La  Guyenne,  so  long  occupied  by  English  troops. 
Mr.  de  Gourmont  shows  that  the  French  language  has  displayed 
a  decided  inhospitality  to  German  words.  About  five  hundred, 
he  says,  entered  the  French  vocabulary  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  hardly  fifty 
newcomers  have  since  that  time  found  a  welcome  in  tin-  French 
dictionaries.  This  element,  moreover,  he  does  not  expect  to  bo 
largely  increased  by  the  German  invasion  of  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  French  Republic.  On  the  other  hand,  he  hopes  that  the 
linguistic  influence  of  this  war  on  Belgium  will  be  a  lasting  and 
beneficent  one.  As  a  patriotic  Frenchman,  of  course,  this  is 
what  he  means: 

'"It  would  be  only  logical  that  the  sudden  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Germans,  the  sufferings  and  privations  under- 
gone  by  the  whole  nation,  should  unite  it  and  secure  to  the 
French  language  its  predominance,  even  in  the  Fleming  sections 
where  it  is  at  present  almost  unknown.  These  cousins  of  the 
Dutch,  who  up  to  this  war  had  believed  France  to  be  the  enemy 
of  their  liberties  and  of  their  traditions,  know  now  the  true 
situation.  They  will  no  more,  we  hope  at  least,  crack  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  the  Fransquillons.  How  quickly  have  all  these 
nationalistic  quarrels  and  linguistic  quibbles  been  silenced  by 
the  German  42  centimeters  and  75  millimeters.  There  will  be 
only  one  Belgium  after  this  war,  and  French  will  be  her  recog- 
nized national  language." 

Mr.  de  Gourmont's  optimism  leads  him  to  see  Germany,  the 
invader,   share   the  fate  of   Home  after  her  conquest   of  Gr<  - 
when    the    superior   culture   of    the    Hellenes    took    hold    of   the 
militaristic  Romans,  the  Prussians  of  that  time.      But  — 

"It  is  probable  that  this  war  will  not  decrease  the  enormous 
French  quota  in  the  linguistic  assets  of  Germany.  Durint:  nearly 
two  centuries  our  influence  over  the  German  language.  German 
literature,  and  German  art  was  predominant.  Frederick  II. 
rarely  spoke  German  and  could  not  spell  it.  He  refused  to 
acquire  for  his  library  the  Nibelungenlied,  the  greatest  epic  of 
the  German  Middle  Atjes!  The  reports  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  that  time,  and  Ions  after,  were  published  in 
French. 

"I  do  not  know  how  1o  explain  it.  but  it  is  a  fact  that  while 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century  Germany  furnished  the  military 
terms  for  the  French  dictionary,  after  that  epoch  Germany 
borrowed  its  war-lexicography  from  Franc.  . 

"It  is  further  certainly  strange  that  Spanish,  and  even  Italian, 
in  spite  of  the  uumerous  wars  between  these  cations,  in  spite  of 
their  common  linguistic  origin,  left  small  traces  in  the  French 
vocabulary;  to  the  Spain  of  tin  sixteenth  century  we  owe  a 
solid  stock  of  about  one  hundred  word-,  to  Italy  we  are  indebted 
for  four  time-  as  many." 

The  greatest  linguistic  interchange  probably  directly   caused 

by  the  war,  he  thinks,  will  take  place  between  England  and 
France.  At  the  time  of  Voltaire  not  a  score  o\  <ven  educated 
Frenchmen  knew  English.  The  terms  of  sport  excepted,  French 
kepi  quite  dear  of  the  English  penetration,  altho  quite  recently 
even  the  French  syntax  has  been  invaded  by  Albion. 

"Ami  tin-  is.  from  a  linguistic  standpoint,  ot'  far  u<- 
importance  than  the  invasion  of  the  vocabulary.  We  have  only 
to  study  the  advertisements  in  our  newspapers  and  look  at 
the  signs  of  our  hotel-  and  -tores.  'Splendid  Hotel.'  "Modern 
Collection.'  Select  Bihliotheque.*  i.e.,  the  English  fashion  of 
placing  the  adjective  before  the  substantive.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  exchange  of  word-  and  phrases  and  grammatical  formation 
will  lie  followed  by  an  exchange  of  idea-.  French  writers, 
business  men.  and  artist>  feel  to-day  already  that  the  vast  English 
field  opens   itself  before   them.     There  are  not   two  countries 
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whose  different  qualities  supplement  one  the  other  so  advan- 
tageously as  England  and  France,  and  our  present  war-alliance 
sealed  by  our  blood  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  strong  factor  in  the 
future  development  of  a  permanent  relationship  between  the  two 
nations."  

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  "PRODIGAL" 

THE  RECENT  PRODUCTION  of  >'Sumurun"  gave 
our  modern  theater-public  a  taste  of  the  wordless  play 
that  may  make  it  take  another  of  that  ilk  in  larger 
mouthfuls.  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  who  sponsored  the  first,  now 
brings  from  oblivion  the  old  pantomime,  "L'Enfant  Prodigue," 


Copyri-  Ellis 

"L  ENFANT 


l>i;<  >!>!<;  i  B      OF    1891 


Players  in  the  famous  English  production  of  1891:  Jane  May  as  Pierrot, 
Mademoiselle  Schmidt  as  the  .\  /<»///<  /.and  M    Courtesas  Father  Pierrot. 


with  the  title  somewhat  modified  into  "Pierrol  tli<'  Prodigal." 
"Siimunin"  left  us  the  auditorium  "runway,"  and  lias  home 
itself  through  a  long  season  of  vaudeville.  "Pierrol  the  Prodi- 
gal" starts  a  career  at  tin-  Booth  Theater  with  an  Hlat  that 
makes  it  the  outstanding  feature  so  far  of  the  theatrical  season. 
There  i-  in  it  no  "lust  and  blood."  such  as  characterized 
"Sumurun";     bu1    "Pierrol    the    Prodigal"   is   the  simple   tale 

of  tin  prodigal  SOD  translated  into  a  French  setting  with  the 
French  psychology  that  belongs  to  this  fantastic  figure  of  the 
French  stage.  Pierrot,  with  his  white  face,  flowing  sleeves,  and 
trousers,  is  familiar  to  every  costume-party.  To  the 
French  child,  slays  a  writer  in  The  Morning  Telegraph  (New 
York  .  he  is  "a  living  fact,  as  real  as  Puss  in  Bool*  or  Cinderella 
to  American  or  English  children,  and  Far  more  real  than  any 
fiction-hero  can  be  to  adults."     We  read  further: 

"We  Americans  can  not  understand  the  French  Pierrot  quite 
as  the  French  do.     Our  vision   is  too  dear  and  too  material. 


Even  Americans  who  have  spent  half  their  lives  in  Paris  can  not 
thoroughly  account  for  his  vagaries. 

"Pierrot  ...  is  a  strange,  exotic  type.  His  father  was  the 
Italian  Pulclnella.  His  mother  may  have  been  a  fairy-spirit  or 
a  moonbeam.  From  the  ancient  Romans  perhaps,  and  before 
them,  from  the  misty  North — that  North  which  is  so  full  of  mists 
and  mysteries,  which  give  us  the  gnomes  and  elves,  the  Pucks, 
the  Ariels,  and  the  Titanias  of  Shakespeare. 

"Pierrot  at  his  earthiest  (and  how  earthy  he  can  be!)  is  but 
half  human.  He  has  been  woven  out  of  matter  and  moonbeams. 
His  soul  (if  he  possesses  any  soup  is  an  enigma.  His  senses  are 
distinctly,  emphatically  carnal;  his  brain  a  curious  mingling 
of  the  shrewd  and  simple.  He  does  not  sin,  nor  love,  nor  hate 
quite  humanly.  Consequently  he  should  not  be  appraised 
by  human  standards.  The  poets  and  the  painters  who  know 
him  better  than  other  mortals  have  idealized  him.  They  have 
immortalized  his  freaks,  his  quirks,  and  his  capers.  Theodore  de 
Banville  has  framed  him  in  his  glittering  rhythms.  Theophile 
Gautier  has  carved  his  likeness  in  his  poems." 

He  has  often  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  his  incarnation  in 
the  present  place,  set  to  music  by  Andre  Wormser,  dates  from 
about  1890,  when  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  was  produced  in  Paris, 
enjoyed  both  there  and  in  London  a  long  success,  but  suffered 
a  pitiful  fate  in  New  York  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Augustan 
Daly.  The  play  on  the  other  side  became  a  classic  and  found 
itself  still  one  when  it  was  revived  in  London  last  spring.  Ai 
that  time  the  London  Times's  critic  dwelt  on  its  claim  to  classic 
distinction: 

"If  the  secret  of  every  classic  is  that  it  lives  long  by  gett 
hatched    again    and    hatched    different'    for    each    successive 
generation,  some  of  them  may  be  said,  paradoxically,  to  have 
their  very  origin  in  a  rebirth.     That  is  the  case  with  'L'Enfanl 
Prodigue.'      It   adapts   an   old   convention    to    new    uses,    p. mi 
fresh  metal  into  an  antique  mold.      Pierrot  conies   (by  a  Gallic! 
road)    from    the    Neopolitan    Pulciuella,    and     Pulciuella    from 
Roman    ancestors    on    the    other    side    of    time.      But    the    new 
Pierrot   is  only   the  old   in  name  and  costume.       He  wears  the 
same    white    blouse    with    the    big    buttons   and    black   skull-cap 
as  his  forerunner;    but  he  is  something  much  wider  and  deeper 
now    than    the   old    vulgar   /any.       He   has   become  a    'child  oi' 
nature.'  or.  rather,  human  nature  itself — our  natural  appetites 
passions,  and  weaknesses,  unreflecting  and  undisguised. 

"  You  sec  him  in  two  generations,  not  the  less  typically  human 
each  for  being  typically  French.  Pierrot  senior  is  the  comfort- 
able bourgeois,  who  likes  his  glass  of  red  wine,  his  old  pipe,  and 
his  old  wife,  yawns  over  the  political  leader  in  his  paper,  but 
enjoys  the  rather  naughty  joke,  is  frugal  withal  and  methodical. 
Set  with  what  care  he  corks  the  bottle  and  puts  the  table  back 
in  its  place,  lie  stands  for  the  great  bourgeois  virtues  of  moder- 
ation, quiet,  and  order.  Pierrot  junior  is  just  the  youngstei 
sowing  his  wild  oats,  but  with  a  certain  morbid  grace  and  a 
sentimentality  which  we  English  think  (or.  at  any  rate,  wen 
apt  before  the  war  to  think)  characteristically  Gallic.  Con- 
spicuously— and  magnificently-  French  is  the  mother.  Tht 
good  housewife,  the  pious  Christian,  at  once  the  slave  and  idol 
of  her-  scapegrace  son.  Peculiarly  French,  too,  we  should  havi 
said  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  is  the  final  idea  of  salvatioi 
by  enlistment.  But  we  have  all  had  to  revise  our  notion- 
about  that.  Whether  you  take  it,  however,  as  a  broadly  humai 
story  or  dwell  on  its  Gallic  variations,  'L'Enfant  Prodigue 
must  still  strike  you  as  what  it  was — a  little  masterpiece. 

"It  is  of  course  its  music  that  gives  it  the  last  touch  of  tin 
exquisite.  Mr.  Wormser's  score  not  merely  illustrates  the  action 
but  explains  it — explains  it,  you  feel,  better  than  words,  color 
it,  gives  it  mood  and  atmosphere.  It  has  a  dainty  elegance,  too 
a  fastidious  avoidance  of  heavy  emphasis,  and  here  and  then 
touch  of  playful  irony,  as  tho  laughing  at  the  players,  at  tin 
audience,  at   life  itself." 

When  Pierrot  came  before  us  the  other  night,  Heywood  Broun 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  found  him  so  little  of  a  scapegraci 
that  he  shone  "like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  of  crool 
;.la\  s."  lie  declares  the  production  "as  line  an  artistic  achieve 
ineiil  as  New  York  has  seen  in  ages  and  ages."  He  has  I 
wonderful  time  not  only  with  the  play,  but  with  himself,  h' 
he  cries  oul  : 

"Indeed,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  brave  the  danger  of  cry m 
'Perfection'  and  throwing  the  pocketbook  of  handy  adjective 
into  the  sea. 
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"Unfortunately,  the  piece  is  performed  with  such  rare  skill 
that  there  is  not  much  which  can  be  said  about  it.  'Pierrot 
tin  Prodigal'  needs  no  interpretation,  and  to  attempt  any 
description  of  its  elusive  charms  is  to  have  them  slip  through  the 
keys  of  the  typewriter.  It  is  like  the  magic  cloth  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  fairy-story.  Whoever  can  not  observe 
its  loveliness  is  an  unworthy  person. 

"The  music  of  Andre  Wonnser  was  charmingly  played  last 
night  under  the  direction  of  Elliot  Sclienek.  hi  this  little  storj 
of  the  prodigal,  during  which  not  even  the  failed  calf  Meals, 
music  is  necessary.  lint  it  is  music  continually  illumined 
and  vivified  with  action.  A  dumb  and  earless  wight,  we  did 
im;   mind  the  luscious  si  rains  of  the  orchestra  a   mite. 

"The  story,  if  you  have  never  sen  'L'Enfanl  Prodigue,' 
concerns  the  fortunes  of  Pierrot,  who  runs  away  with  the  lovelj 
laundress  PhryneUe,  loses  his  prize  to  the  wicked  Monsieur  l< 
Boron,  and,  returning  homo  penitent,  wins  the  forgiveness  of 
Rather  and  Mother  Pierrot  by  marching  away  to  war  and  martial 
music 

"In  a  splendid  company,  Hie  pantomime  of  Paul  Clergel  as 
Father  Pierrot  stood  out  by  the  breadth  of  a  finger-nail.  His 
pantomime  is  not  the  dogged,  literal  stuff  of  which  movie  stars 
Ore  made,  but  gesture  which  Hirls  with  grotesquery.  And  this 
art,  not  aping  life,  yains  it.  One  may  smile  and  weep  as  the 
facile  mouth  of  Father  Parrot  turns  up  or  down. 

"In  watching  'Pierrot  the  Prodigal'  one  is  struck  anew  with 
tin  thought  that  the  spoken  word  is  merely  an  accessory  of 
drama  and  not  its  heart.  The  pantomime  proves  that  the 
important  thing  is  that  which  is  done,  and  not  that  which  is 
said." 


BRANDES  AS  PROPHET  OF  THE  WAR 

MAXY  EAVE  WONDERED  just  where  Dr.  George 
Brandos,  the  Danish  philosopher  and  critic,  stands 
in  the  war.  He  at  last  furnishes  ample  grounds  for  a 
decision  by  publishing  in  a  volume  called  "The  World  War" 
not  only  the  various  articles  he  lias  written  since  August,  1914. 
hut  also  two  that  he  wrote  in  1881  and  1  SSS,  in  which  he  stands 
revealed  as  a  singularly  clear-seeing  prophet.  So  far  as  estab- 
lishing his  position  on  either  side  of  the  great  struggle  Mr.  William 
Archer  declares  in  the  London  Daily  News  that  he  is  "an  Anti- 
Everybody,  but  especially  an  Anti-Russian."  Me  is  persuaded 
thai  Russian  victory  would  mean  reaction.  Mr.  Archer  sees 
"a  rare  intellectual  honesty"  in  his  republication  of  the  articles 
of  1881  and  1SSS.  (ho  they  make  him  wonder  at  Dr.  Brandes's 
present  attitude  of  mind.  In  1881  he  wrote  "A  Foreboding  of 
the  World-War."  and  this,  in  Mr.  Archer's  view,  entitles  him 
to  a  place  among  the  major  prophets.  Dr.  Brandos  "points 
OUl  that  at  that  date,  ten  years  after  the  Franco-German  War. 
i In-  love  of  liberty  is  dead  in  Germany,  save,  perhaps,  among 
ncn  of  fifty  and  upward."  The  following  Mr.  Archer  regards 
as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  forecasts  of  the  war.  Brandos 
wrote  in  1881: 

"In  regard  to  polities,  the  young  are  old  and  only  the  old  are 
young.  Love  of  freedom,  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  confined  in  present-day  Germany  to  the  generation 
which  in  ten  years  will  have  died  out. 

"And  when  that  has  happened,  Germany  will  stand  solitary, 
''it  off,  hated  by  her  neighbors,  like  a  fortress  of  Conservatism 
m  the  middle  of  Europe.  Hound  about  it.  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
Russia,  in  Scandinavia,  there  will  be  a  generation  which  has 
deals  of  world-citizenship  before  its  eyes,  and  will  be  busied  in 
realizing  them;  but  Germany  will  lie  there,  old  and  unblossom- 
mg,  armed  to  the  teeth,  ironclad,  equipped  with  all  the  weapons 
01  defense  and  of  murder  that  science  can  furnish  forth.  And 
then  will  conic  threat  wars  and  struggles.  If  Germany  conquers, 
'hen  Europe,  in  comparison  with  America,  will  be  what  Asia 
nmv  >s  in  comparison  with  Europe.  If  Germany  is  beaten, 
then 

"But  it  does  not  become  me  to  play  the  prophet." 

Even    more   "outspoken"    are   found    the   words  of   the    1^^- 
I'ticle,  in  which  Dr.  Brandos  lamented  tin-  death  of  the  Emperor 
'''■'i'Tir!..     m,-.  Archer  gives  these  extracts: 


"There  is  in. i  the  least  doubt  a-  to  the  direction  in  which 
he  wini Id  have  guided  the  state  bad  strength  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  will.  The  world  has  marveled  at  i he  spectacle  of  a  dying 
man  making  head  against  Germany's  major  <loiun>  an  Emperor 
manifesting  his  horror  of  bureaucratic  despotism  and  hi- 
unaffected  love  of  political  freedom.  The  fall  of  Put  t  ka  rnrner 
was  an  execution  in  effigy  of  i  he  dominant  react  ion'-  shameless 

hat  vc(\  of  freedom. 

"Only   in    effigy,   alas!      The    wooden    doll    lies   broken   on    tin 

scaffold,  and  the  living  hatred  of  freedom,  triumphing  atirl  spur- 
jingling,  will  now  at  its  leisure  form  a  ring  around  the  throne.  .  .  . 


~  J 


THE   PRODIGAL  PIERROT  OF    TO-DAY. 

Marjorie  Patterson,  the  American  girl  who  attempts  to  revive  the 
almost  lost  ait  of  pactomimi 


"Even  when  he  the  Emperor  Frederick]  was  in  full  cuirass, 
one  could  see  in  his  aspect  and  bearing  that  he  had  one  characb  r- 
istic  unshared  by  either  his  father  or  his  -on  namely,  that  tin 
military  corset  had  nol  squeezed  his  inward  organs  out  of  their 
natural  position.  He  had  not  only  a  heart,  like  his  father. 
but  his  heart  was  in  the  righl   place 

"In  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  oenturj  there  was  no  room 
on  the  throne  of  a  great  Power  for  a  character  like  this.  The 
great  European  reaction,  thai  monstrous  hell-hound,  has 
swallowed  his  reign  at  a  single  gulp,  and  will  now.  after  this 
short  pause,  begin  to  bay  again  with  its  three  head-:  chauvinism. 
sanctimoniousness,  and  war-frenzy 

"A  hostile  relation  to  its  greal  southern  neighbor  is  for  Den- 
mark a  political  impossibility.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us 
from  recognizing  thai  there  are  at  this  moment  much  more  impetus 
and  freedom  of  spirit  in  the  Russian  intelligence  than  in  the 
German.     Those  whom  our  Pan-Germanists  call  'our  Germanic 

brothers'  are  our  brothers  in  litlh'  el-e  than  Philistinism,  pedan- 
try, ami  servility.     Not  freedom,  but  order  and  power,  are  ;!>• 

watchwords  of  the   new  Germany.     What    Europe   has  now    •■> 
look  forward  to  is  that  which  the  old  son<r  in  ' Vaulundur's  Sag 
calls:  Bad-time,  sword-time,  death-time." 


A   WESTERN    BLIGHT   ON   EASTERN   RELIGION 


CAN  RELIGION  EMIGRATE  with  its  possessor?  The 
answer  of  a  Wyoming  pastor.  Rev.  John  Ralph  Voris, 
is  that  while  it  may,  it  often  doesn't.  Mr.  Voris  Lef1 
New  York  City  to  take  up  work  in  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  Wyoming,  and  finds  himself  chiefly  imprest  with  "the  fragility 
of  religious  conviction  and  custom."  He  declares  to  those  who 
"sentimentalize  over  the  men  and  women  in  pioneer  regions," 
and  who  say,  "They  are  hungry  for  the  Gospel;  give  them  only 
a  chance  to  hear  it  and  they  will  7-espond,"  that  all  this  is  "very 
line,  except  it  is  not  so."  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  so  he 
asserts,  "has  to  be  literally  driven  into  the  pioneer  community 
mind."  The  unreceptive  ones  are,  moreover,  not  the  "wicked 
folk."  but  the  "good  people"— the  best  in  the  community. 
A  pioneer  elder  is  quoted  as  saying  of  "the  university  city  of 
a  great  State":  'The  people  here  arc  fairly  moral,  but  tiny 
are  godless."  The  older  missionaries  are  said  to  be  as  baffled 
as  the  newcomers  over  the  condition.  In  The  Continent  (Chi- 
cago) Mr.  Voris  writes: 

"In  almost  every  Western  community,  however  small,  there 
are  men  and  women  who  have  been  leaders  'back  home.'  There 
they  taught  in  the  Sunday-school;  kept  the  Sabbath  religiously; 
had  home  devotions;  officered  the  Church.  Here  they  calmly 
throw  off  their  garment  of  personal  responsibility,  look  com- 
placently upon  a  situation  which  includes  no  Sunday-school,  no 
gathering  for  prayer  or  worship,  and  no  sentiment  for  their  old 
religious  convictions  as  to  Sabbath-breaking  and  immorality. 
These  men  and  women  may  respond  when  the  appeal  comes  from 
the  aggresshc  missionary,  but  ordinarily  they  do  not  take  the 
initiative  in  establishing  religious  worship.  Their  former 
religious  work  does  not  seem  to  guarantee  their  leadership  in 
pioneer  communities  where  their  energy  for  Christ  is  most 
needed.  Theoretically  people  do  not  need  to  have  a  minister 
to  lead  them  in  worship,  or  a  church-building  to  remind  them 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  pastor  and  the  church  should  be  the  out- 
growth of  their  religious  feeling.  But  we  commonly  find 
neither  unless  a  missionary  has  appeared. 

"Include  now  with  these  little  ranch  or  mining  -  centers 
the  larger  towns  and  the  cities,  and  what  is  the  spiritual  con- 
dition in  general?  We  find  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the  Church; 
the  Sabbath  broken  by  hunting,  fishing,  moving  pictures,  parties, 
or  ranch  work;  inadequate  support  of  the  church  by  rich  or 
poor;  almost  no  Bible-study  either  in  church  or  in  the  home; 
home  devotions  almost  unknown,  and  even  grace  at  the  table 
in  Christian  homes  conspicuous  by  its  absence;  churches  cold 
and  inhospitable:  a  general  hostility  to  mission  work  in  both 
df-supporting  and  mission  churches;  a  lack  of  moral  earnest- 
ness in  overcoming  community  evil,  from  the  ragtime  dances 
in  the  ranch  school-houses  to  the  places  of  social  evil  winked 
al  in  the  cities;  a  lack  of  that  fellow-feeling  and  homogeneous 
spirit  which  in  most  communities  results  from  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  affection. 

"If  these  conditions  resulted  from  the  domination  of  the 
traditional  'bad  man'  of  the  West,  there  would  be  no  surprize. 
But  these  had  men  exist  only  in  the  movies  or  in  imagination. 
If  they  came  from  those  who  had  never  heard  the  Gospel,  they 
would  be  deplorable,  but  would  only  furnish  a  great  missionary 
opporl  unity. 

"With  few  striking  exceptions,  however,  the  'best'  people, 
the  leaders  of  church  work  'back  East,'  are  almost,  as  guilty  as 
the  others.      When  they  are  in  the  West  they  do  as  the  West  does. 

"The  LmmediateneS8  of  their  dereliction  is  astonishing.  Men 
and  women  will  teach  a  Sunday-school  class  to  the  time  of  com- 
ing West,  and  out  here,  where  the  service  is  most  needed,  they 
■  ill  too  often  refuse,  being  tired  of  it,  and  desirous  of  a  vacation, 
or  timid  about  undertaking  something  the  community  seems 
to  care  nothing  for." 

The  writer  confesses  himself  mainly  concerned  with  the 
philosophical    question    whether    tin     condition    thus    described 


"constitutes  the  breakdown  of  our  faith."  The  query,  he 
reminds  us,  concerns  the  East  as  much  as  the  West,  for  the 
West  is  made  up  of  Eastern  people: 

"Here  they  are  the  same  likable,  human  men  and  women, 
kind  in  sickness,  hospitable  to  those  they  know  and  like,  sacri- 
ficial in  their  service  to  their  families,  courageous  in  recognized 
duty,  home-loving,  success-aspiring.  But  organized  into  com- 
munities out  here,  they  have  lost  their  religion.  They  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  public  duty.  They  hoard  their  wealth. 
They  spend  their  spare  time  in  seeking  pleasure.  Their  con- 
sciousness of  sin  seems  to  be  entirely  gone. 

"Does  it  constitute  a  breakdown  of  religion?  Out  here  men 
will  say  that  it  does. 

"It  causes  us  to  be  very  sober  at  first,  this  pointed  query 
in  the  light  of  such  facts,  if  they  be  true.  After  all,  is  there  as 
much  in  our  profession  as  we  have  perhaps  thought  when  people 
forget  so  easily?  Is  religion  a  cloak  which  is  thrown  aside  the 
first  good  chance  they  have  without  undergoing  criticism? 

"People  should  realize  that  it  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  they  have  been  placed  in  a  community  where  the  religious 
sentiment  is  strong  and  where-they  find  it  comparatively  easy 
to  do  right,  anel  hard  to  do  wrong;  where  they  are  held  by  a 
strong  church  feeling  to  Bible-study,  prayer,  and  consecrated 
endeavor.  It  is  then'  providential  fortune  for  which  they  should 
be  grateful. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  question  is  this:  That  religion  is  far 
more  of  a  matter  of  social  psychology  than  is  ordinarily  realized. 
It  is  to  a  high  degree  a  social  phenomenon.  It  is  not  merely  a 
relation  between  our  God  and  ourselves,  through  our  own  moral 
earnestness,  but  it  is  something  given  to  us  through  many 
sources.  It  is  largely  a  result  of  spiritual  environment,  the 
power  of  the  church  and  of  a  public  sentiment,  that  compels 
respect  for  God's  law.  We  are  innately  bad  in  spite  of  our 
good  inclinations,  and  we  get  away  from  the  finer  spiritual 
ideals  almost  as  soon  as  we  cut  our  moorings  from  an  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  cultivated.  In  the  light  of  this  we 
should  not  pride  ourselves  on  our  own  righteousness;  rather 
let  us  thank  God  that  we  have  lived  in  communities  wherr 
righteousness  is  held  to  be  right. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  fact,  if  the  writer  has  interpreted 
the  situation  correctly,  should  cause  Christians  to  ask  them- 
selves anew:  'Is  my  religion  the  kind  that  would  stand  the 
test  of  pioneer  conditions?  Would  1  continue  my  home  devo- 
tions on  an  isolated  ranch;  would  I  keep  the  Sabbath  wher 
every  one  else  about  me  was  at  work  or  seeking  pleasure?  Wouk 
I  study  the  Bible  if  my  neighbors  laughed  at  me,  or  would 
keep  my  prayer  life  active  in  a  community  where  none  seemer 
to  care  for  prayer?'"    • 

STUDENT  BAN  ON  DANCING— Dancing  has  been  pro 
hibited  at  church  functions  by  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church 
The  example  of  this  Church  has  been  followed  by  the  Studen 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  meeting  at  Lake  Geneva.  In  thi 
case,  however,  the  body,  consisting  of  903  students  from  12. 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  legislates  for  itself.  The  Conference 
so  we  learn  from  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago 
unanimously  passed  these  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  Gambling,  profanity,  dishonesty,  immodes 
dancing,  anel  other  social  excesses,  the  use  of  tobacco  and  liquo 
have  become  a  menace  to  the  student  life  of  our  universitie 
and  colleges,  and  are  undermining  character  and  destroying  th 
capacity  for  Christian  leadership; 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  this  Conference,  plae 
ourselves  on  record  as  being  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the 
destructive  practises,  and  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  with  tl 
help  of  Cod,  to  the  eradication  of  these  evils  from  the  studer 
life  of  the  college  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  appoint,  through  its  chainnai 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  composed  as  follows:  Nine  students,  tv 
Faculty  members,  two  university   pastors,  and    two   Associatio 
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secretaries,  to  prepare  a  statement  in  which  the  evils  of  student 
life  shall  be  enumerated  and  examples  of  successful  remedial 
measures  be  pointed  out. 

''Resolved,  That,  a  copy  of  this  statement  be  sent  to*  every 
college  president,  college  dean,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation president,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  secretary, 
university  pastor,  and  to  every  other  influential  person  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  character  and  efficiency  of  college  men, 
and  that  this  statement  be  used  as  a  means  of  initiating  a 
general  movement,  against-  all  pernicious  and  undermining 
practises  of  college  men." 


BELGIUM'S    FIGHTING    CARDINAL 

CARDINAL  MERCIER,  the  Malines  ecclesiastic,  seems 
to  be  the  only  successful  political  recalcitrant  in  Belgium. 
He  lias  set,  at  naught  the  orders  of  von  Bissing,  and 
preaches  in  open  cathe- 
dral the  virtues  of  non- 
surrender  to  the  invader. 
"The  drama  of  Canossa 
and  <  Janterbury  is  being 
played  again  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  the 
priest  is  still  the  victor." 
He  is  preternaturally  tall, 
says  Edward  Eyre  Hunt. 
in  The  Outlook — six  feel 
five.  "His  face,  thin, 
scholarly,  ascetic,  with 
-parse,  grayish-white  hair 
above  it,  is  bloodless,  and 
his  forehead  so  white  that 
one  feels  one  looks  on  the 
naked  hone."  His  ex- 
pression in  conversation, 
continues  this  writer, 
shows  "a  man  who  knows 
what  lie  thinks,  measures 
what  he  says,  and  feels  in 
advance  the  exact  effect 
el'  c\er\  remark  that  he 
makes  and  of  every  look 
that  he  casts  upon  one." 
From  the  exterior  aspect 
we  turn  to  tho  inner  man: 

"He  is  strongly  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  Belgium, 
and  any  one  or  anything 
which  helps  Belgium.  He 
is  a  stedfast  upholder  of 
the  work  of  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  and  the  Commis- 
sion tor  Relief  in  Belgium. 
He  speaks  in  exalted  terms 
of  America  and  Americans. 

I  i-  not  afraid  to  be 
pro-Ally,  and  his  written 
and  spoken  words  have 
been  a  keen  embarrass- 
ment to  the  occupying 
Government.  In  him  con- 
luered  Belgium  has  found 

1  Voice." 


SYMBOLIC  PORTRAIT  OF  CARDINAL   MKRCIEB 


Painted  in  Koine  by  Besnard,  Director  of  the  French  Vradeniy.  It  portray-. 
according  to  The  Outlook,  the  appeal  of  tin-  aged  Cardinal  to  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  world  against  "the  brutality  of  German  militarism." 


The  Cardinal  wished  to 
ZO  to  Brussels  in  Max, 
1915,  to  celebrate  a  high 
n:|vs-  At  that  time  Malines  was  isolated  by  order  of  von  Biss- 
1g  ni  an  effort  to  force  the  railway  repair-shop  workmen  to 
vork  for  the  Germans.  Soldiers  surrounded  the  city  to  pre- 
sent people  going  in  and  out.  The  Cardinal  sent  word  of  his 
lesire  to  go  to  Brussels— 


"Hut    the  commandant    courteously  replied   that,  on  order  of 

the  Governor-General,  the  Pass  Bureau  was  closed,  and  that 
for  the  present  no  pass  could  be  issued  to  his  Eminence.     The 

Cardinal  at  one  sent  word  to  the  commandant  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  walk  to  Brussels,  and  1  wo  hours  afterward  he 
left  his  palace  on  foot,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  i>ri<  -t-,  and 

began   the  long  march   south. 

".Men,  women,  and  children  thronged  about  him.  priests 
came  from  till  over  the  city,  and  before  'he  Cardinal  was  fairly 
started  on  his  way  his  walk  had  taken  on  the  character  of  a 
dangerous  popular  demonstration. 

"At    the  first    sentries  he   was  stop!    and  his  personal  Av 
—a  card  of  identification  which  all  Belgians  musl   carry- 
demanded.     After  a  brief  argument,  he  and  two  of  his  prf< 
were  permitted    to   proceed.      The  crowd,   however,   was   balked. 
An  excited  argument  began,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  arrested  a 
priest.     I    am   told  that  Hie   priesl    retaliated    by   beating   the 
sentry  with  an  umbrella  and  disarming  him;    the  second  sentry 

called  for  help,  aid    in  a 
moment   more  the  warlike 
priest      was     under    an 
and  soldiers  were  charging 
into  the  crowd. 

"Then  an  extraordinary 
1  hing  occurred.  The  Car- 
dinal had  continued  on 
his  way.  but  the  distur- 
bance behind  caused  him 
to  stop.  I  le  -aw  the  dan- 
ger to  t  he  priest .  retract  d 
his  steps,  and  followed  1 1  . 
soldiers  having  the  pri<  si 
in  charge  into  a  little 
guard-house.  ( 'iviliansand 
soldiers  alike  made  way 
for  the  prince  of  the 
Church.  The  Cardinal 
strode  in.  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.  his  extraordinary 
heighl  lifting  him  head 
and  shoulders  over  the 
crowds  about  him.  Tin  n 
he  caught  sighl  <  f  the 
priesl .  ()n]ook(  rs  say  he 
merely  looked  at  him 
stedfastly,  raised  Ids  right 
hand,  and  beckon*  d  :  and. 
without  a  word  having 
been  spoken  on  eith<  r  side. 
the  pri<  si  followed  the 
Cardinal  out  of  the  door 
and  down  tin  road,  and 
they  continued  on  their 
way  to  Brussels, 

"The  Cardinal  was  then 
sixty-four  years  old, 
he  walked  from  Malim  - 
to  Yilvonh.  a  distant  e 
of  seven  miles,  and  th<  n 
took  the  electric  tram. 

"They    are    so    stupid, 
these     ( Sermans!      Somi  - 
times  1   feel  thai  I  hi  ; 
like    silly,   cruel    child] 
and  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing to  help  them." 

"The  Cardinal  i<  qu< 
ashavingused  these  words, 
and  they  are  a  fair  state- 
ment  o(  his  political  atti- 
tude.      Even    in    his    dis- 
obedii  nee    to    Hie  powers 
1  hat  l>e  he  is  always  p> 
as   wt  11    a-    prince.     Thi 
c;i\os    him     an    uncanny 
power  over  his  people,  and 
over  the  invaders  as  well.     Ii   is  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
paternal  from  the  political  reason  for  his  acts,  and  so  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, who  is  a    hold,  downright,  hard-handed  military 
administrator  in    Belgium,  finds   all    mouths   closed  but   one. 
arms    paralyzed    hut    one,   all    heads    outwardly   humbled     out 
one— and    that   one   t  he  Cardinal's.      Yet    he   can  do    not'' 
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change  matters.  .  .  .  The  Cardinal  is  like  a  Degas  painting,  if 
D,egas  had  pictured  cardinals  instead  of  chorus-girls  and  ballet- 
dancers.  .  .  .  His  black  habit  with  the  cardinal-red  braid,  the 
heavy  gold  chain  about  his  neck  and  the  heavy  gold  cross  at  his 
breast,  the  wide  cardinal  sash,  and  the  black-skirted  cassock — all 
serve  to  emphasize  the  old-iVory  whiteness  and  tooled  artistry 
of  the  fine  face  above  them.  There  is  something  feminine  in  tin 
Cardinal's  face — a  feminine  deference  and  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension perhaps — but  the  effect  which  he  makes  an  a  caller 
is  the  same  that  lie  makes  on  the  world  at  large,  that  of  a  finely 
poised,  keenly  intelligent,  yet  very  gentle  Prince  of  the  Church 
and  shepherd  of  a  nation." 


PRAYER   IN   WAR-TIME 


, 


THOR'S   PLACE    IN    THE   WAR 

THE  HEARTS  of  millions  of  Germans  were  lifted  up 
to  "the  God  of, the  Christians"  at  the  opening  of 
the  third  year  of  war  with  a  profound  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  "'the  immeasurably  great  things  we  have  achieved 
during  the  two  years  of  hitter  struggle  this  defensive  war  forced 
on  us."  Thus  writes  Dr.  Roinke,  a  famous  biologist  and  a 
member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  in  Der  Tag, 
of  Berlin,  we  are  informed  by  a  Bern  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  who  says  that  the  prominent  article 
which  opens  with  these  words  is  entitled,  "Thor's  Hammer." 
The  significance  of  the  title  becomes  apparent  with  the  infor- 
mation that  service  to  the  ( !od  of  the  Christians  does  nol  prevent 
the  Germans  from  calling  to  mind  the  mythical  Scandinavian 
deity  of  war,  thunder,  agriculture,  and  the  magic  hammer  with 
which  lie  slew  giants.  Dr.  Reinke  recalls  to  his  compatriots 
that  the  German  armies  are  well  inside  the  enemy  countries 
and  exprec  .--.,  the  conviction  thai  they  never  can  be  forced  out, 
and,  in  drawing  Ins  theological  parallel,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  God  of  the  Christians  is  the  God  of  love,  of  faithful- 
ness, of  justice,  and  of  mercy;  we  are  to  serve  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  His  service  does  not.  however,  preclude  us  (ler- 
mans  turning  also  to  the  gods  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers,  who, 
in  their  myths,  divided  among  several  ideal  figures  what  Ori- 
ental Christian  teaching  embodies  as  a  whole  in  the  image  of 
God.  Tlie  gods  of  I  he  ancient  Teutons  were,  moreover,  sym- 
bolic embodiments  of  all  purely  human  virtue  an d^  the  energy 
of  strong  will  and  vigorous  action  as  well  as  the  most  gentle 
impulses  of  the  hearl  and  of  conscience." 

When  Thor  is  angry.  Dr.  Reinke  add-,  he  swings  the  mighty 
hammer  with  which  he  shatters  rocks,  trees,  and  the  skulls  of 
giant-,  the  latter  being  the  enemies  In- annihilates.  Thor  and 
his  hammer  symbolize  the  heroes  of  Germany  down  to  the 
present,  and  if  is  the  blows  of  his  might  that  are  wielded  by 
the  German  soldiers  on  all  fronts  of  the  great  conflict.  One 
grtJdfl  blow  of  the  hammer  is  sii]|  needed  in  the  West,  Dr.  Reinko 
is  quoted  a-  saying  furl  her.  before  the  peace  that  Germany 
wants  reveals  i1~  face.  This  greal  final  blow  is  not  spoken  of 
in  Germany,  tho  everybody  has  it  constantly  in  mind,  and  he 
adds  that  il  will  consist  of  operating  simultaneously  and  ruth- 
lessly "with  all  the  forces  and  all  the  instruments  of  war  at 
our  disposal."  The  only  question  is  when  tins  heaviest  and 
decisive  blow,  "in  anticipation  of  which  the  Britannic  giant 
lives  in  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  anxiety,"  is  to  be  struck. 
Dr.  Reinke  is  also  credited  with  the  statement  thai  the  German 
people  rejoice  over  the  fad  that  Thor's  hammer,  in  the  form 
of  Zeppelins,  is  striking  preparatory  blows  on  London,  which  "are 
the  only  right  and  proper  answer  to  all  the  English  insolence"; 
and  he  continues:  "We  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
fate  of  that  city,  from  which  bave  proceeded  the  havoc  and 
devastation  that  have  spread  through  Europe  the  past  two 
brs.  We  have  thrown  overboard  not  only  sentimentality,  but 
also  all  silly  susceptibility.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  not  suf- 
ficieit,  however,  and  Thor's  hammer  must  be  swung  with  such 
ngth  and  vigor  that  the  blow,  when  it  falls,  will  make  the 
rock  of  Greal  Britain  waver.  England  will  never  be  willing  to 
'ii  cuss  peac<    until  she  feclf   the  >Tf  d  0f  such  a  blow." 


ROWDS  FLOCKED  TO  CHURCH  in  the  early  day, 
of  the  war,  says  a.  writer  in  the  London  Times;  "but 
it  was  observed  in  some  places  that  the  tide  of  prayer 
which  was  advancing  during  the  retreat  from  Mons,  was  ar- 
rested  like  the  German  Army  at  the  Marne."  The  recover 
of  prayer,  if  it  is  to  be  recovered,  will  come  not  "with  observa 
lion,"  he  continues,  and  he  finds  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  so  man} 
scholars  and  leaders  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation  are  graveh 
exploring  the  range  and  mystery  of  prayer.  Tin-  logic  o 
experience,  it  is  further  observed,  has  driven  to  prayer  larg 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  who  have  sought  thereby  allevia 
tion  of  the  pressure  of  their  own  anxieties,  but  this  very  cir 
cumstance  leads  to  the  reflection  of  the  contradictory  natur 
of  these  petitions  viewed  from  any  angle  that  commands  th 
larger  vision  of  .the  kingdom  of  the  spirit.  Speaking  of  thos 
-.,ho  pray,  he  says: 

'They  have  begun  to  pray  through  their  concern  not  for  tli 
world,  or  the  nation,  or  the  Church,  but  for  the  life  which  is  bon 
of  their  bone;  they  are  like  the  Roman  centurion  in  the  Gospe 
who  was  distrest  for  his  servant,  or  the  Syro-Phenician  womai 
vvdiose  great  faith  was  kindled  by  her  daughter's  peril.  Tin 
kneel  to-day  with  their  boys  in  their  hearts;  they  can  neith< 
think  nor  act  without  them;  there  can  be  no  personality  withoi 
communion,  and  no  soul  prays  as  a  solitary  unit.  A  life  preciot 
beyond  words  has  been  cast  suddenly  upon  the  verge  of  tin 
and  the  last  frontiers  of  earth.  Prayer  for  all  who  love  in  such 
ease  will  be  meaningless  if  it  is  not  intercession  for  that  oth< 
part  of  life — the  threatened  part — the  suffering  part.  Pray 
begins  in  the  experience  of  many  hard-prest  souls  as  pray 
for  the  boy. 

"But  he  is  one  of  millions;    other  boys  are  to  their  fathe 
and  mothers  all  that  he  is  to  me;   and  my  boy  is  to  them  one 
a  vast  and  vaguely  discerned  host.     The  boys  are  partners  in 
community;    what  is  mercy  to  me  may  be  bitter  pain  to  thci 
the  bullet  may  miss  mine  and  hit  his.   And  both  are  knit  togeth 
in  the  memories  and  trials  and  hopes  of  an  ancient  race.     'T! 
nation.'  as  Burke  said,  'is  indeed  a  partnership,  but  a  partm 
ship  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  tho 
who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  yet 
he  born.'     Prayer  for  the  boy  leads  inevitably  to  prayer  for  t 
others,  and  for  the  nation.      In  the  progress  of  Israel  the  natii 
came  first,  and  only  after  its  life  was  understood  and  rever 
came  the  discovery  of  the  individual,     it  is  otherwise  with  i 
steeped    in    our   Western    individualism.     We    move   from    l 
individual  through  the  family  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  natic. 
and  that  way  prayer  is  moving. 

"The   nation   has   become   a  living   personality  for   the  fi 
time  to  many  of  us  since  the  war  began. 

What  wonder  if  a  poet  now  and  then 
Anions  the  many  movements  of  his  mind 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child! 

"But  the  horizon  of  the  nation  yields  to  a  wider  boriz<- 
The  same  poet  who  felt  for  England  as  a  lover  thrilled  in  all  - 
being  to  the  struggle  of  the  small  European  nations  for  tbr 
liberty.  No  one  can  pray  for  his  nation  to-day  without  a  pray 
for  other  nations;  and  for  what  in  their  life  but  vindicate 
of  justice  and  liberty  aid  faith?  Already  there  looms  bef1 
I  hose  who  pray  the  all-embracing  kingdom  of  God  upon  ear . 
which,  I  ho  the  names  men  have  given  to  it  are  many,  bes 
forever  the  same  outlines  and  has  the  same  foundations. 

"And  there  is'  yet  another  horizon,  without  which  pra.r 
would  soon  be  paralyzed.  There  is  the  eternal  kingdom  bey<  ' 
the  range  of  earth.  The  praying  soul  is  led  to  the  city  t 
God,  of  whose  citizenship  it  is  free;  citizens  of  no  mean  cy 
here,  they  who  pray  have  their  names  written  on  the  rolls  of  8 
unseen  world,  into  which  are  gathering  all  who  offered  tl '' 
lives  in  loyalty  to  truth  and  justice  and  freedom.  'Holy  is  '' 
true  light  and  passing  wonderful,  lending  radiance  to  them  t  t 
endured  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict;  from  Christ  they  inht'1 
a  home  of  unfading  splendor,  wherein  they  rejoice  with  gladi'i* 
evermore.' 

"From  the  prayer  for  the  one  life  to  the  vision  of  thee1 
lasting  kingdom   there  lies  an  ordered    progress,  and   a  sud» 
glory  lights  the  place,  when  the  soul  comes  back  to  see  the  of, 
now  fighting  in  tho  mire  and  blood,  within  the  splendid  conKt 
of  I  he  city  of  Qod." 


TEN  OF  THE  LATEST  WAR-BOOKS 

MRS.  WARD   AT  THE  FRONT 

Ward,     Mrs.     Humphry.       England's     Effort. 

Letters  to  an  American  Friend.  With  a  Preface  by 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  Pp.  xxix-176.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Present  events  at  the  Western  front 
have  given  intenser  interest  than  ever 
to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest  book, 
"England's  Effort,"  a  description  in  the 
form  of  letters  and  in  the  novelist's  best 
vein  of  England's  supreme  travail  in  her 
mightiest  crisis.  Joseph  H.  Choate  has 
contributed  to  the  volume  a  preface, 
!  wenty-nine  pages  long,  in  which  he  pays 
;i  deserved  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
novelist,  and  records  in  sincere  words  his 
own  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
lie  declares  his  profound  appreciation  of 
what  Mrs.  Ward,  through  her  writings,  has 
done  to  vindicate  the  position  of  England 
in  the  war. 

The  distinguished  English  novelist,  who 
is  so  well  known  in  this  country,  wrote  her 
book,  as  she  explains  in  a  foreword,  as 
"the  outcome  of  an  urgent  call  from 
America  sent  by  various  friends  whose 
whole  sympathy  is  with  the  Allies."  She 
received  from  the  English  Government 
carte  blanche  to  go  where  she  liked  and  see 
for  herself  what  Phigland  is  doing  in  the 
war.  Accompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
was  permitted  to  go  where  few  English- 
men and  no  other  women  were  allowed  to 
penetrate — into  the  very  heart  of  English 
preparedness.  Mrs.  Ward's  thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  social  conditions  in  England 
and  her  known  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  "in  shining  armor"  at  the 
present  moment  in  her  country  give 
peculiar  interest  and  zest  to  her  descrip- 
tions. These  are  concerned  largely  with 
the  share  in  the  war  taken  by  the  working- 
men  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  especially 
by  the  women.  Besides  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fighting  men  who  went  to  the 
j  front  in  France  and  elsewhere,  a  million 
and  a  half  remained  at  work  in  the  shops. 
Mrs.  Ward  put  on  khaki  and  saw  the 
lighting  at  the  front. 

MR.  SIMONDS'S   VISIT  TO   VERDUN 

Mnionds,  Frank  H.     "  They  Shall  Not  Pass." 

1'p.  vni-142.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1  net. 

The  distinguished  New  York  editor  who 
is  the  author  of  this  little  classic  on  the  war 
makes  use  of  some  remarkable  wo*ds — 
words,  moreover,  which  at  the  present 
'He  are  freighted  with  extraordinary 
meaning.  "The  will  to  defend  Verdun," 
he  writes,  "came  from  the  French  people; 
it  imposed  itself  upon  the  Army  ami  it 
resulted  in  a  moral  victory,  the  conse- 
quencea  of  which  can  not  he  exaggerated, 
and  have  given  new  heart  and  confidence 
to  a  people  whose  courage  and  determina- 
tion must  make  an  enduring  impression  on 
any  one  who  sees  Franc.'  in  the  present 
terrible  but  glorious  time."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  war  Mr.  Simonds,  as  editor  of 
'''  Evening  Sun,  and  more  recently  for 
the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote  descriptive 
editorials  on  the  conflict  which  attracted 
Wide  notice,  and  some  of  which  he  em- 
bodied in  book  form  under  the  title 
"The  Great  War."  The  literary  charm 
that  was  one  of  the  traits  of  that  volume 


reappears  in  the  author's  little  epic  of 
Verdun,  but  naturally  a  more  personal  and 
poignant  note  characterizes  the  new  vol- 
ume. This  time  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
artist  is  from  life.  On  his  way  to  the 
Verdun  front  the  author  says  be  had 
reason  to  recall  Kipling's  words  uttered 
to  him  in  London:  '"Somewhere  over  there 
the  thing  will  suddenly  grip  your  throat  and 
your  heart;  it  will  take  hold  of  you  as 
nothing  in  your  life  has  ever  done  or  ever 
will."  He  felt  the  truth  of  the  words,  he 
says,  as  he  watched  the  lines  of  quiet, 
patient,  middle-aged  men  marching  to  the 
sound  of  guns,  leaving  at  their  backs  the 
countless  graves  that  hold  the  youth  of 
France,  "the  men  who  had  known  the 
Marne,  the  Yser,  Champagne,  who  had 
known  death  for  nearly  two  years,  nighl 
and  day,  almost  constantly."  What  struck 
the  American  editor  most  forcibly,  more 
even  than  did  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
French,  was  the  unusual  hatred  of  war,  as 
war,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
cataclysm.  No  pen  or  voice,  he  cries,  can 
express  the  horror  that  those  men,  that  all 
Frenchmen,  have  of  this  war,  of  all  war. 
They  hate  it;  you  can  not  mistake  this, 
lie  says;  but  "France  marches  to  the 
frontier  in  the  spirit  of  men  that  manned 
the  walls  against  barbarians;  there  is  no 
other  way;  it  must  be." 

"A    UNIQUE   PRODUCT    OF   THE    WAR" 

Beau,  Captain  C.  E.  W.  (Editor.)  The  Anzae 
Book.  Pp.  xvi-170.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     $1.75  net;    postage  16  cents. 

Of  all  books  inspired  by  the  European 
War,  this  large  quarto-page  volume  prom- 
ises to  rank  as  the  most  dramatic,  the  most 
individual.  It  was  written,  drawn,  painted, 
and  photographed  by  the  "men  of  Anzae," 
that  is,  by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps  of 
the  British  forces  on  the  peninsula  of  Gallip- 
oli,  during  those  awful  days  while  they 
were  stru^glin"-  so  hopelessly  against  na- 
ture and  the  Turks.  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood  writes  the  introduction, 
and  the  official  war-correspondent  to  the 
Australian  commonwealth  is  the  editor. 
It  was  prepared  in  trenches  when  men 
were  under  fire.  Its  editorial  office  was 
a  dugout.  It  is  constantly  redolent  "of 
the  front."  It  was  to  be  a  holiday's 
greeting  to  the  home  ones  of  that  army 
corps;  but  it  has  become  a  souvenir  of  a 
deplorable  and  tragic  situation  for  all  the 
world. 

First  among  American  re\  iewers  to  recog- 
nize the  exceptional  character  of  the  book 
was  a  writer  in  The  Oullook.  who  devoted 
to  it  a  special  article.  Readers  in  America 
who  have  been  deeply  anxious  for  the  SUO- 
oess  of  the  Allies,  he  says,  should  not  fail  to 
read  it.  It  is  a  book  to  make  them  "  proud 
of  the  spirit  of  their  race."  contains  "no 
gloom  over  defeat,  no  despair  over  failure." 
but  rather  contains  ••cheerfulness  under 
appalling  difficulties,  a  determination  to 
win  the  end  despite  all  odds."  The  word 
"Anzae"  was  coined  at  Gallipoli.  It  was 
formed  from  the  capital  letters  in  the  words 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Artm  Corps. 
The  beach  where  the  first  precarious  foot- 
hold on  Gallipoli  was  secured  by  the  British 
was  named  An/a.'  Cove.  There  the  book 
was    written    and    illustrated,    "on    ground 


hallowed    by    the    blood    of    brave    men    ,,f 

many  races,"  the  greatest  number  of  the 
contributors   being   private   reader-.     Tin 

Oullook  writer  gave  to  his  article  the  title 
"A  Unique  Product  of  the  War." 

ON    THE   EASTERN    PROS  I 

Beed,  John,  and  Boardman  Robinson.  Tin- 
War  In  Eastern  Europe.  Illustrated.  Pp.  xv-335. 
New  York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2  net. 

It  ma\  be  justly  said  of  this  volume  that 
no  more  admirable  presentation  in  word 
and  picture  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
phases  of  the  war  has  yet  been  attempted. 
It  is  history  of  grandiose  and  unprecedented 
character,  actually  caught  upon  the  wing, 
often  at  great  risk  to  author  and  arti-t 
The  authors  sel  out  from  Saloniki  when 
it  looked  as  if  the  Allies  had  secured  a 
firm  hold  upon  that  port.  They  traveled 
through  Servia.  then  in  the  grip  of  typhus, 
and  proceeded  onward  to  the  Danube; 
thence  their  journey  lay  through  Bukowina 
and  Poland.  The  great  Russian  retreat 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  the  pair  of 
daring  Americans  found  themselves 
launched  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  Thence 
they  forced  their  way  back  through  Rou- 
mania  to  Constantinople,  and  from  there 
they  traversed  Bulgaria  and  Servia  at  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Bul^ar-(ierman 
drive.  What  the  correspondent  and  artist 
saw  in  their  unparalleled  experience  is  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  word- and  pen-pictures 
of  striking  type.  Robinson  is  one  of  the 
few  cartoonists  of  the  day  whose  work 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  great 
caricaturists  of  the  past.  There  is  in  his 
work  something  of  the  diablerie  of  genius 
that  recalls  Daumier.  and  even  Dore,  in 
certain  aspects.  As  for  Mr.  Reed's  de- 
scriptions, tiny  match  well  with  the  artist's 
picture-.  Scenes  of  grandiose,  sickening 
horror  are  characteristics  of  the  l>ook: 

"We  walked  on  the  dead.  SO  thick  were 
they — sometimes  our  feet  sank  through 
into  pits  of  rotting  tlesh.  crunching  bones. 
Most  of  the  bodies  were  covered  only  with 
a  film  of  earth,  partly  washed  away  by  the 
rain — many  were  not  buried  at  all.  Pile- 
of  Austrians  lay  as  they  had  fallen — in 
desperate  charge,  lumped  along  the  ground 
in  attitudes  of  terrible  action.  Servians 
were  among  them.  In  one  place  the  half- 
eaten  skeletons  of  an  Austrian  and  a  Servian 
were  entangled,  their  arms  and  legs  wrapt 
about  each  other  in  a  death -grip  that 
could  not  even  now  he  loosened.  They 
were  mostly  Servians  from  the  Austrian 
sla\  provinces,  driven  at  the  point  • 
revolver  to  fight  their  brothers.  For  BU 
miles  along  the  top  of  Goutchevo  the  dead 
were  heaped  like  that — ten  thousand  of 
them,  said  the  captain." 

IN    I  hi     l  Bl  n<  HEN 

Platoon  Commander.  With  >I>  Reglnii  -in. 
Pp.  vii  231.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1  net. 

This  volume!  descriptive  of  the  feelit 
experiences,   and   also   the   psychology   o( 
the  man  in  the    trend  !  oi 

letters   which    originally   appeared    in 
English  Rt    i    .  Tht  E  Standard,  and 

The  Westminster  ,  The  author  tells  in 

plain,  honich  fashion  the  story  of  the  open- 
ing days  o(  the  war  and  of  the  revolution 
in  the  every-day  life  of  Fngland  the  sudden 
summons  caused.  A  Kiplingesque  aban- 
don stamps  the  narrative.     The  story  will 
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interest  those  with  a  taste  for  the  realism 
of  camp-life  in  a  great  campaign.  This 
"platoon-commander"  saw  the  fighting  on 
the  Aisne  and  his  story  contains  many 
rude,  vivid  pictures  of  a  battle  that  is 
already  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  war.  There  is  an  incident 
in  the  narrative  that  reminds  the  reader  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams's  experience  at  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg: 

"We  passed  the  morning  (of  the  battle) 
sitting  in  the  dugout,  reading  a  few  old 
papers  and  smoking  and  talking.  By 
eleven  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  peep 
in  over  the  top  of  the  parapet  and  warm 
us,  and  it  all  seemed  a  very  pleasant,  lazy 
sort  of  existence.  There  was  no  firing 
except  the  occasional  'ping'  from  a  sniper 
Goyle  kept  posted  at  the  corner  of  the 
trench,  and  an  answering  shot  or  two 
from  the  German  side.  Rifle-fire  seemed  a 
matter  of  tacit  arrangement.  At  midday 
Goyle  suggested  we  should  lunch,  and 
Evans  pulled  the  wooden  box  toward  him. 
He  gave  us  each  two  large  square  army- 
biscuits  and  opened  a  small  tin  of  bully- 
beef,  which  he  turned  out  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  cut  into  three  portions,  Goyle 
produced  from  his  haversack  a  tin  cup, 
and  from  the  box  a  wine-bottle  about  a 
third  full.  He  then  mixed  a  tot  of  rum. 
How  delicious  that  rum  was!  I  rolled 
myself  a  cigaret,  lay  back  iu  the  straw,  and 
basked  contentedly.  I  felt  comfortable 
and  warm  and  drowsy.  And  in  the  dis- 
tance one  could  hear  the  booming  of  big 
guns,  which  went  on  all  day,  but  this  was 
the  only  thing  to  remind  one  that  one  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne." 

AT  DIXMUDE  IN  1914 

Le  Gofllc,  Charles.  Dixmude:  The  Epic  of  the 
French  Marines  (October  17-November  10,  1914). 
Translated  by  Florence  Simmonds.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.    $1  net. 

The  exploits  of  the  marine  fusileers  of 
France,  hitherto  submerged  in  a  flood 
of  heroic  episodes,  are  here  set  forth  in 
vivid  narrative.  "Praise,"  says  the  au- 
thor-soldier, "is  stricken  dumb  by  the 
greatest  names,  and  also,  we  may  add,  by 
the  greatest  deeds.  It  is  only  by  the  bare 
simplicity  of  faithful  narrative  that  we  can 
hope  not  to  belittle  these."  He  strikes 
here  the  key-note  of  his  own  and  of  many 
war-books  that  come  to  us  from  France. 
The  marine  fusileers  were  Breton  sailors 
who  were  mustered  into  the  land-service 
when  the  supreme  effort  became  necessary. 
They  are,  so  this  account  suggests,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  formidable 
Bretons  who  held  the  triumphant  Republi- 
can armies  at  bay  and  afterward  flouted 
Napoleon.  They  won  the  memorable 
compliment  from  Joffre:  "You  are  my 
best  infantrymen. "  Their  historian  speaks 
of  Dixmude,  the  principal  scene  of  these 
sailor-soldiers'  exploits,  as  "our  Thermop- 
ylae in  the  north,  as  the  grande  couronne, 
near  Nancy,  was  our  Thermopylae  in  the 
east."  The  fusileers,  he  asserts,  were  the 
"first  and  most  solid  clement  of  the  long, 
triumphant  offensive  which  will  one  day 
be  known  as  the  victory  of  the  Yser — a 
victory  less  decisive  and  perhaps  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  the  Marue,  hut  not 
momentous  in  il>  consequence-." 


LAST   OF   Mlt.  DAVIS'S    WAR   BOOKS 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.     With  the  French  in 

France  and  Salonlca.      With  Illustrations.     Pp.  xvii- 
275.     New  York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Admirers   of   th<     late    Richard    Harding 
Davis   will   find    intense   and    melancholy 


interest  in  this  volume,  which  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  last  of  his  remarkable  de- 
scriptions of  war  scenes.  The  book  was 
written  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1915  and  the  first  month  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Davis  visited  ten  of  the  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  French  front,  "seeing  most  of 
them  from  the  first  trench,"  as  he  says.  He 
was  also  on  the  French  front  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Besides  Paris,  the  French  cities 
visited  by  him  were  Verdun,  Amiens,  Saint- 
Die,  Arras,  Chalons,  Nancy,  and  Reims. 
In  this  his  second  trip  to  the  front  this 
excellent  war-correspondent  had  better  op- 
portunities for  seeing  and  recording  great 
events  than  in  his  first.  His  book,  "With 
the  Allies,"  had  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. He  had  in  fact  received  every  needed 
opportunity  from  authorities  to  describe 
France  in  arms.  He  gives  us  vivid  pictures 
of  the  mud  trenches  of  Artois,  the  zigzag 
front  of  Champagne,  the  French-British 
front  in  Servia,  the  war  in  the  Vosges, 
Verdun,  and  Saint-Mihiel,  and  the  Saloniki 
expedition. 

Graphic  and  interesting  as  are  the  dead 
correspondent's  descriptions  of  the  terrible 
sides  of  the  conflict  seen  at  such  close  range 
by  him,  his  observations  on  certain  of  the 
moral  phases  of  the  war  wall  live  still  longer 
perhaps  in  the  memory  of  the  reader. 
Among  the  violent  changes  brought  about 
by  the  world-convulsion  and  noted  by 
this  acute  and  honest  observer  is  "the 
difference  in  the  sentiment  of  the  French 
people  toward  Americans."  The  most  re- 
grettable change  was  brought  about  by 
President  Wilson's  letter  calling  upon 
Americans  to  be  neutral.  The  French 
could  not  understand  it,  he  says.  From 
their  point  of  view  it  was  an  unnecessary 
affront  "as  unexpected,  as  unwarranted,  as 
gratuitous  as  a  slap  in  the  face." 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  NATIVE  TROOPS  FROM 
INDIA 

Singh,  St.  Nlhal.  The  King's  Indian  Allies: 
The  Kajas  and  Their  India.  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Octavo,  pp.  xii-308.  London:  Sampson,  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
the  most  terrible  test  to  which  England's 
.  prestige  has  been  put  since  the  wars  of 
Napoleon — the  relation  which  India  bears 
to  the  rest  of  the  empire — has  been  placed 
in  a  vivid  light  before  the  world.  India 
even  yet  excites  the  envy  of  nations.  To 
transfer  it  to  Russia's  diadem  has  been 
the  pet  ambition  of  several  successive 
czars.  "India  is  the  one  thing  that  En- 
gland will  fight  for,"  had  been  the  serious 
taunt  of  European  chancelleries  since  the 
days  of  the  Crimea  (for  the  Boer  War 
hardly  counts  in  Britain's  great  game),  and 
England  had  to  wait  for  1914  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  before  it  could  disprove  the 
validity  of"  the  taunt.  By  a  startling 
paradox  it  was  India  which  was  to  fight 
for  England;  and  the  spectacle  of  Bz'itain's 
barbaric  allies,  in  their  oriental  panoply, 
leagued  with  their  masters  and  helping  the 
French  to  blast  the  Germans  out  of  France 
is  not  one  of  the  least  amazing  features 
of  this  unexampled  war.  In  "The  Kind's 
Indian  Allies,"  we  have  from  an  authorita- 
tive writer  and  from  fresh  sources  the 
story  of  the  rajas  and  their  India. 

Mr.  St.  Nihal  Singh,  the  author,  is  a 
Westernized  Indian,  who  is  regarded  in 
Europe  as  one  of  the.  ablest,  writers  upon 
India.  W.  T.  Stead  once  characterized  him 
as  the  greatest  journalist  of  his  day.  He  has 
written  about  his  country  for  most  of  the 
noted    magazines    of    England    and    the 


to  the  physician 


vvould  you  wish 
your  druggist 

to  vary  a 
prescription  ? 

Certainly  not.  And  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  you 
should  indulge  in  hit-or-miss 
methods  in  giving  meat 
broths  to  the  sick  and  the 
young.  Home-made  broths 
are  bound  to  vary — never 
.  twice  alike.  But  Franco- 
American  Broths  never 
vary  in  their  purity, 
strength,  flavor,  and  splen- 
did beneficial  quality. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 


ror  Invalids 
and (fiildren 


These  broths  offer  to  the 
mother,  thenurse,  the  physi- 
cian a  scientifically  uniform 
liquid  diet,  procurable  any- 
where and  ready  to  serve 
at  an  instant's  notice,  with- 
out any  tax  whatever  on 
the  home  kitchen.  They  are 
remarkably  convenient  and 
they  can  be  as  implicitly 
trusted  for  purity  and  qual- 
ity as  the  medicine  of  the 
mostcareful  druggist.  They 
offer  all  the  well-known 
benefits  of  pure  meat  broths 
in  the  most  available,  attrac- 
tive and  economical  form. 

Beef       Chicken       Mutton       Clam 

May  be   taken  hot   or  cold 

Require  no  preparation 

Fifteen  cents  the  can 

Franco-American  Broths  are  on  Bale  at 
the  better  class  of  grocery  stores.  If  the 
grocer  happens  to  be  without  a  supply, 
we  will  send  (prepaid  anywhere  east  of 
Mississippi  River)  a  case  containing  two 
dozen  cans,  all  one  kind  or  assorted,  on  re- 
ceipt of  check   or  money  order  for  $3.60. 


„>■  '■■".. 


THE  FRANCO- AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Make/s  of  Franco-  \meritan  Soups 
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he  1 917  advance  styles  are  now  on  exhibition. 

Cll 

The  new  Coach  IVorf^  is  carried  nearer  to  the  ground,        ^yjfo 


resulting  in  a  lower  step,  greater  convenience,  and 
smarter  appearance. 

Interiors  are  byzJMiss  Elsie  de  IVolfe,  the 
leading  authority  on  decoration,  who  has  selected  a 


wide  Variety  of  beautiful  fabrics  of  exclusive  pattern 
and  special  weaVe.  The  effects  are  accomplished  in  the 
simplicity  and  taste  for  which  this  artist  is  famous. 

'he  production  of  these  luxurious  Vehicles  is 
restricted  in  order  to  deVote  much  time  to  each  car. 
Trices  $s6oo.  to  $6800. 


THE  LOCOMOBILE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
^'^~i^j!J  Makers  of  Ft  <u  ■'!/        ( 
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Over  Millions  of  Tables, 
Almost  from  Pole  to  Pole 

This  Quaker  figure  denotes  a  rare  grade  of  oat-food,  which  domi- 
nates all  the  world  over. 

Even  in  the  home  of  Scotch  oats. 

In  some  distant  places  this  brand  is  expensive.  Other  oat  foods 
may  cost  half.    But  if  connoisseurs  live  there  they  send  here  to  get  it. 

With  true  oat  lovers,  nothing  can  take  its  place. 

Your  nearest  store  has  these  same  luscious  oat  flakes.  You  have 
only  to  ask  to  get  them.     And  they  cost  you  no  extra  price. 

Are  you  serving  an  oat  food  less  fragrant  and  flavory — a  far  less 
inviting  dish  ? 

If  so,  don't  you  think  you  should  change  ? 


aKer 

The  Luxury  Vim- Flakes 


The  extra  quality  of  Quaker  Oats  is 
Hue  to  the  following  fact  : 

This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  oats 
only — just  the  big,  plump  grains.  We  gel 
but  io  pounds  from  a  bushel.  No  puny, 
starved  oats,  insipid  in  flavor,  ever  go 
into  Quaker. 


So  that  wonderful  flavor  which  Nature 
gives  oats  is  here  in  supreme  degree. 
And  this  well-loved  vim-food — the  world's 
premier  breakfast — is  found  at  its  best 
in  this  dish. 

Serve  it  tomorrow  morning. 

70c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 

Made  to  our  order,  extra  large  and  heavy,  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the  ideal  way.  Send  us  our  trade- 
marks— the  picture  of  the  Quaker — cut  from  the  fronts  of  five  Quaker  Oats  packages,  or  an  affidavit 
showing  the  purchase  of  five  packages  of  Quaker  Oats.  Send  $1.00  with  the  trademarks  or  affidavit, 
and  this  ideal  cooker  will  be  sent  to  you  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  We  require  the  trademarks  or  affi- 
davit as  assurance  that  you  arc  a  user  of  Quaker  Oats.  The  trademarks  have  no  redemption  value. 
This  offer  applies  to  1  Inited  States  and  Canada.    We  supply  only  on°.  cooker  to  a  family. 

Addreas  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,   1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


United  States.  His  new  book,  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  living  person- 
ages, makes  clear  the  political,  social,  and 
military  status  of  present-day  India.  This 
undoubted  authority  puts  before  the 
reader  in  terse  and  striking  language  facts 
of  living  importance  about  immemorial 
India.  The  apparent  miracle  of  British 
sovereignty  is  explained  to  some  extent 
by  a  policy  modeled  exactly  on  that  of 
Rome.  The  British  allow  complete  auton- 
omy of  internal  affairs  to  the  rajas,  or  local 
rulers  of  the  country.  "Home  Rule," 
in  a  word,  exists  in  India.  The  world  will 
read  with  interest  what  this  intelligent 
Europeanized  Indian  has  to  say  of  his 
country.  His  insistence  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  political  and  social  advance- 
ment now  being  made  under  the  progressive 
rule  of  the  rajas  goes  far  to  explain 
Indian  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire  in 
its  present  crisis. 


BY  A  LIEUTENANT  OF  CHASSEURS 

Uupont,    Marcel.     In    the    Field    (1911  - 1915). 

Pp.  301.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1. 

This  is  not  a  discussion  of  war-problems, 
nor  a  description  of  any  special  battle  or 
war-movement,  but  the  daily  record  of  a 
'"modest  Lieutenant  of  Chasseurs"  giving 
his  impressions  of  the  events  of  1914-1915, 
in  which  he  was  an  active  and  ardent 
participant.  At  the  first  call  to  arms,  this 
cavalry  lieutenant  started  for  the  front 
with  his  man  and  three  horses  in  a  horse- 
box car.  We  follow  him  in  his  search  for 
his  regiment,  and  then  through  thrilling 
events  of  victory  and  retreat,  daily 
experiences  of  war,  carnage,  zealous  en- 
thusiasm, and  deepest  discouragement. 
The  only  appreciable  result  of  such  a 
chronicle  is  the  conviction  that,  in  spite  of 
hellish  war-conditions,  life  goes  on  with 
its  habitual  routine  as  far  as  possible. 
The  reader  gets  an  insight  into  the  trivial 
events  which  sometimes  change  great 
tactical  movements.  The  description  of 
trench-life  is  tragic,  but  some  of  the  epi- 
sodes described  are  amusing. 


MONS   AND  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  YPRES 

Coleman,  Frederic.  From  Mons  to  Ypres  with 
General  French.  A  Personal  Narrative.  With  fifty 
Illustrations.  Pp.  381.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

To  look  at  the  smiling,  good-humored 
face  of  Frederic  Coleman,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume,  one  would  never 
dream  of  the  lurid  experiences  which  he 
recounts  as  possible  in  his  life.  He  is  an 
American,  who  attached  himself  to  Sir 
John  French's  headquarters  during  the 
retreat  from  Mons,  and  to  the  British 
Second  Cavalry  Brigade  Headquarters 
during  the  advance  across  the  Marne  to  the 
Aisne.  Later  ho  became  attached  to  other 
divisions  of  the  British  forces  in  France,  and 
altogether  he  spent  ten  months  amid  scenes 
of  fiercest  fighting,  acting  chiefly  as  a 
messenger,  running  an  automobile.  His 
uniform,  he  tells  us,  "was  of  a  nondescript 
sort,  noi,  calculated  to  insure"  his  "being 
treated  as  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  British  Army";  and  many  times  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  any  other  one  man,  whatever  his 
nationality,  has  seen  a  wider  variety  of  war, 
and  missed  death  more  times  by  a  narrower 
margin,  than  this  American  who  believed 
so  firmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and 
accepted  such  dangerous  service  in  the 
spirit  of  adventure. 
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A  BOOK  FOR  HAY-FEVER  SUFFERERS 

Hollopeter,  Wm.  C.  Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention 
and  Cure.  Pp.  347.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     $1.25  net;   postage,  12  cents. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  disease  which 
human  flesh  is  heir  to  has  caused  more  suf- 
fering in  proportion  to  its  per  capita  dis- 
tribution, or  has  been  more  diversely  ex- 
plained by  physicians,  than  hay-fever. 
Since  it  may  begin  as  early  as  May  1,  and 
us  visitations  may  continue  until  cold 
weather,  the  term  of  it  and  its  possible 
tortures  make  its  careful  study  worth 
while.  Such  study  is  greatly  assisted  by 
this  book.  Dr.  Hollopeter  is  a  Philadel- 
phia practitioner  of  high  standing,  who 
writes  here  as  a  specialist  only  because  he 
has  had,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "remark- 
able and  uniform  success  with  a  simple 
treatment  of  hay-fever  for  the  last  twenty 
years."  He  is  familiar  with  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  his  subject;  his  list  complete  fills 
over  forty  pages  of  the  book.  He  quotes 
freely  from  men  who  have  written  authori- 
tatively on  hay  fever.  He  considers  all  the 
forms  of  treatment  which  have  been  tried 
with  promise  of  results.  He  concedes  that 
"preventive  treatment  must  take  in  family 
history  and  family  tendency,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  correct  local  as  well  as  consti- 
tutional faults."  His  book  is  intended  for 
laymen  as  well  as  for  physicians,  and  every 
victim  of  hay-fever  may  read  it  with  what- 
ever satisfaction  is  possible  until  he  is 
relieved  of  the  scourge. 

Dr.  Hollopeter's  volume  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  August,  and  thus  hit 
upon  the  psychological  moment  for  making 
its  appearance.  August  and  September  are 
the  chief  hay-fever  months.  As  an  interes- 
ted reviewer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarked,  the  causes  of  this  disease  are  at 
best  obscure.  Pollen-laden  breezes  are 
usually  given  the  blame,  but  other  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  it.  Odors  of  the 
peach,  violet,  and  chocolate  drop  have  been 
accused.  "Looking  at  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  hay-field,"  said  one  patient  resident  in 
a  hospital,  "was  enough  to  throw  me  into 
paroxysms  of  sneezing."  Another  sufferer, 
passionately  devoted  to  consumption  of 
watermelons,  was  forced  to  relinquish  his 
cherished  hobby  during  the  catarrhal 
reason. 


OUR  GRAMMAR   MADE   EASY 

James  C.  Kernald  L.H.D.  English  Grammar 
simplified:  Its  .Study  Made  Kasy.  12mo.  Pp.  214. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  75c.net.  Postage, 
H  cents. 

This  handy  and  compact  little  grammar 
for  the  man  in  a  hurry  by  the  seholarh 
author  of  "A  Working  Grammar  of  the 
Knglish  Language,"  "Synonyms,  Anto- 
nyms, and  Prepositions,"  etc..  should  meet 
an  existing  need.  It  supplies  exact  ly  what 
the  average  busy  man  or  woman  needs 
in  the  way  of  simple  and  understandable 
explanations  of  difficult  points.  He  is 
indeed  a  benefactor  of  the  race  who  makes 
easier  and  more  accurate  the  common  forms 
of  conversation,  by  tongue  or  pen.  The 
old  rules  which  governed  the  use  of  words 
are  all  too  cumbersome  in  these  high- 
pressure  days,  and  there  was  a  crying  need 
for  the  how  and  why  of  the  correct  em- 
ployment of  language,  couched  in  the 
simplest  possible  form.  This  little  book 
reveals  the  benefactor  because  it  meets 
'his  demand.  Its  author  deserves  and 
should  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  every 
young  clerk,  stenographer,  preacher,  and 
teacher. 
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"Always 
On  the  Job" 


"Mr.  Brown,  this  electric- driven 
machine,  with  one  girt,  does  more 
than  five  girls  could  do  the  old  way. 
It  gives  sixty  minutes  of  steady  ser- 
vice every  hour  of  every  working 
day.  Never  has  an  'off  day' — the 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  keeps  it 
always  on  the  job. ' 


Progressive  office  managers  everywhere 
are  replacing  slow  and  expensive  hand  work 
with  electric-driven  machine  work  wherever 
possible.  And  in  the  aim  for  utmost  efficiency 
and  service  they  have  learned  that  they  can 
always  depend  upon  the  machine  equipped 
with  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor. 

A  quality  standard  of  manufacture  must 
be  matched  with  a  quality  standard  of 
dependable  service.  For  this  reason,  manu- 
facturers of  the  leading  motor-driven  appli- 
ances for  the  office,  home,  store  and  factory 
have  adopted  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  for 
their  machines. 

So,  look  for  the  name  Robbins  &  Myers  on 
the  motor  of  the  electrical  device  you  buy, 
whether  it  be  an  automatic  typewriter  for 
the  office  or  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  home. 

The  name  is  always  a  sure  guide  to 
quality.  The  manufacturer  who  builds  a  high 
grade  machine  naturally  selects  the  most 
reliable  motor  he   can   get  to   operate  it. 

For  twenty  years  the  name  Robbins  &: 
Myers  has  guaranteed  motor  dependability. 
You  will  find  it  on  motors  of  all  sizes  from 
1/40  to  25  horse  power  —  for  operation  on 
all   direct  and   alternating  current  circuits. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  a  motor- 
driven  machine,  or  an  intending  purchaser, 
you  will  find  this  name  to  be  more  than 
merely  the  sign  of  a  good  motor-  you  will 
find  it  to  be  a  veritable  guarantee  of  "on 
duty"  service  —  year  in  and  year  out. 

THE   ROBBINS  &  MYERS    COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York     Philadelphia     Boston     Rochester     Cleveland 
Cincinnati       Chicago      St.  Louis      San  Francisco 

The  H'orlti's  Largest  Xanujhctvrera  ofSltetrte  Fans  and  Small  Motors 
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More  Facts 
Await  You 

Manufacturers  of  motor- 
driven  machines  —  let 
our  engineers  co-op- 
erate in  solving  your 
motor  problems  and 
submit  sample  motors 
which  you  can  test  on 
your  machines.  No 
obligation    involved. 

Motor  users  —  write  for 
data  on  motors  to  suit 
\our  particular  needs. 

Dealers — write  for  bul- 
letins, prices  and  dis- 
counts. Let  us  help 
vou    close    large    Hues, 


Robbim  L  Myers  Motors 
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"Close  it  quickly,  dear,  you'll  get  soaked 
—but  the  rain  can't  hurt  Valspar." 

Rain  water  would  quickly  ruin  an  ordinary  varnish. 
But  it  has  no  terrors  for  Valspar,  the  varnish  that 
resists  even  boiling  water,  alcohol,  hot  coffee  or 
ammonia,  without  a  suspicion  of  turning  white. 
Valspar  is  the  absolutely  waterproof  and  spot-proof 
varnish. 

VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Vunish  Thit  Won't  Turn  White 

Wherever  you  want  beautiful  woodwork,  use  Val- 
spar because  it  not  only  makes  woodwork  beautiful 
but  keeps  it  beautiful.  For  permanent  beauty  of 
finish  in  front  halls,  living'  room,  library,  dining  or 
bed  rooms  and  furniture,  choose  Valspar. 

For  long  wear --on  front  doors  and  porches,  in 
pantry,  kitchen,  laundry,  or  bath  room,  Valspar 
should  always  be  used  because  water  never  harms  it. 
Valspar  has  been  called  "woodwork  insurance" — 
it  gives  such  splendid  protection. 

Get  some  now  and  put  brightness  and  cheer  in  your  home.  You 
will  know  where  to  buy  Valspar  by  the  posters  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  dealers'  windows. 

Special  Offer 

Upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps,   to  cover  mailing  and  package, 
we   will   send   you   enough  Valspar  to   finish  a 
small  table  or  chair — in  order  that  you  may  learn 
first  hand  what  a  wonderful  varnish  Valspar  is. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

New  York  \  /Al  PklTIKIfO  Toronto 

Chicago'         TRA0E  VArN  IShL0MA',K       London 
Boston  Established  1X32  Amsterdam 


'   Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Frani  is<  <>  ;:nrl   principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 
Copyright  toi6  by  Valtntim    ■■  <  ompany 


VI  VALENTINES  | 
al  Enamel 

Start*  White— Stayt  White 

An  enamel  of  pure 
and  permanent 
snowy  whiteness. 
Does  not  turn  yel- 
low indoors  or  out 
of  doors. 

Ask  your  dealer 
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The  aim  of  the  work,  as  indicated  in  the 
preface,  is  "to  include  everything  in 
correct  English  usage  that  is  a  legitimate 
subject  of  rational  inquiry  for  practical 
purposes."  It  is  less  a  book  of  rules 
than  of  facts,  the  array  of  which  is  com- 
prehensive and  satisfying.  It  teaches  the 
English  language,  as  Dr.  Fernald  says, 
"distinctly  and  definitely  as  English,  with 
no  attempt  to  make  it  resemble  Latin. 
Greek,  French,  German,  etc."  As  a 
handy  reference-book  in  the  home,  office. 
or  school,  its  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
plain  common  sense  will  command  respect. 
Its  index  indicates  the  astonishing  fulness 
of  its  contents  and  renders  it  the  friend 
of  every  seeker  after  accuracy  in  speech  or 
writing.  "Practical  English  grammar," 
says  the  author  "is  nothing  but  the  correet 
use  of  English  words  in  English  sentenc 
This  book  undertakes  to  give  just  that  and 
nothing  but  that. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.    Wild  Animal  Ways. 

With  200  Drawings  by  the  Author.     Pp.  xi-243.    New 
York:     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Readers  who  do  not  exclude  the  inferior 
creation  from  the  sphere  of  interest  will 
find  peculiar  enjoyment  in  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton's  latest  book.  "Wild  Animal 
Ways"  fully  sustains  the  reputation  gained 
from  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known"  and 
"The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly."  The  new 
stories  deal  with  ' '  a  host  of  new  four-footed 
friends"  and  have  these  titles:  "Coaly 
Bay,  the  Outlaw  Horse";  "Foam,  or  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Razor-Backed 
Hog";  "Way-Atcha,  the  Coon-Raccoou 
of  Bolder  Creek";  "Billy,  the  Dog  that 
Made  Good";  "Atalapha,  a  Winged 
Brownie";  "The  Wild  Geese  of  Wyndy- 
goul";  "Jenny:  the  Taming  of  a  Bad 
Monkey."  "When  I  look  at  the  names 
of  these  animals,"  says  the  author-artist 
in  his  preface,  "I  feel  much  as  an  artist 
might  in  looking  at  sundry  portraits  of 
his  friends  and  ideals  painted  by  him- 
self." Some  of  them,  he  says,  he  per- 
sonally knew;  while  others  are  composites, 
merely  "natural  history  in  story  form." 
"Foam,"  the  history  of  the  highly  in- 
teresting razor-backed  hog,  is  "an  effort 
to  show  how  the  wild  things  instinctively 
treat  themselves  in  sickness."  They  have 
their  herbs,  their  purges,  their  sudorific*, 
their  hot,  cold,  and  mud-baths,  their  water- 
sluicings,  their  fasts,  their  massage,  then 
rest-cure,  and  their  sun-treatment.  The 
stories  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Seton's  line- 
and  wash-drawings.  The  sketches  are 
inserted  mostly  in  the  page-margins,  and 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  genuine 
"impressionism." 

Levy,  M.  Mac.  Tobacco  Habit  Easily  Con^ 
quered.  How  to  Do  It  Agreeably  and  Without  Drugs 
Pp.  157.     New  York:    Albro  Society,  Inc.     $1.25  net 

There  are  twenty  dicta  in  this  littlt 
book,  each  dictum  a  chapter.  According 
to  the  plan  of  it,  a  tobacco-user  reads  then 
all,  except  the  fifteenth,  and  then  proceed: 
to  put  them  into  practise.  After  tw< 
weeks  he  substitutes  the  fifteenth  for  th< 
second,  and  "keeps  on  until  all  desire  fo 
tobacco  has  left  him."  It  sounds  easy; 
to  be  sure.  The  harder  the  tobacco-use 
finds  it,  the  more,  probably,  he  needs  tin 
Mac  Levy  system.  Perhaps,  if  he  doubts 
he  should  first  read  the  appendix,  on  "To 
bacco  the  Destroyer."  That  and  the  fcwi 
chapters  preceding  would  give  real  valu 
to  the  book,  even  if  the  twenty  dicta  wer 
worthless. 
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Jackson,     Thomas     Wright     (M.D.).    Plague. 

s  Cause  and  the  Manner  of  its  Extension,  Its  Menace, 
s  Control  and  Suppression,  Its  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
,ent.  8vo,  pp.  192.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
ompany. 

Health  under  certain  circumstances  is 
ot  a  private  affair.  Under  given  condi- 
ons  one's  neighbors  are  within  their  rights 
hon  they  investigate  one's  physical  state 
nd  the  way  in  which  one  lives.  On  this 
ccount  the  city,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
lents  assume  and  exercise  inquisitorial 
motions  and  prescribe  measures  for  the 
idividual  in  order  that  he  may  not  become, 
r  may  cease  to  be,  a  menace  to  the  com- 
lunity.  In  civilized  communities  the  ma- 
irity,  it'  not  all,  of  the  people  appreciate  the 
alue  to  the  individual  and  the  social  whole 
I'  the  exercise  of  these  functions.  They 
Iso  stand  ready  to  aid  so  far  as  they  have 
nowledge  and  ability.  They  are  conse- 
uently  eager  to  learn  how  to  aid,  to  sup- 
loment,  even  to  anticipate,  governmental 
perations  for  the  suppression  and  preven- 
on  of  disease.  This  is  especially  true  when 
irrible  monacos  like  the  bubonic  plague 
re  in  question.  Dr.  Wright's  volume  is 
lucational,  and  is,  besides,  interesting.  It 
iseusses  the  history  of  the  plague,  its  cause 
>f  baeillic  origin),  the  means  of  its  exten- 
on  with  the  natural  corollary — the  means 
'  control  and  suppression,  and  the  diagnosis 
ud  treatment  indicated.  As  with  most 
iodical  works,  the  basis  is  that  of  obser- 
ition,  in  this  case  in  different  fields — the 
hilippines,  China,  New  Orleans.  The  dis- 
lssion  is  for  the  most  part  popular,  tho 
.'ver  unscientific.  The  type  is  large  and 
ell  leaded,  making  easy  reading.  It  is 
msequently  one  of  the  few  works  of  its 
ass  which  are  fitted  for  the  family  library. 
Jnce  rats  are  now  well  known  to  be  the 
Kncipal  plague-carriers,  and  inasmuch  as 
ley  eause  large  economic  damage  as  well, 
Idle  as  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  serve 
ly  good  end,  the  advice  of  this  volume  to 
)  all  possible  to  exterminate  them  as  ver- 
in  should  accomplish  good.  The  methods 
•  loing  this  are  shown  in  detail.  Dr. 
u-ksou's  eminence  as  a  plague  expert  re- 
hres  no  encomium,  and  his  volume  has 
due  wherever  possibility  exists  of  danger 
om  "the  black  death." 


Austin,  O.  P. 

1.     New  York 


Economics  of  World-Trade.     Pp. 

Business  Training  Corporation. 

This  first  unit  in  a  course  in  foreign 
mmerce  opens  with  an  extended  intro- 
ictiou  by  Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  the 
onomics  which  follow  elucidate  a  claim 
at  "the  advent  of  peace  will  bring  with 
consequences  as  grave  as  did  the  out- 
fit; of  war."  Dr.  Pratt  says:  "This 
tich  we  can  accept  as  true,  that  the 
tiger  the  war  lasts,  the  deeper  will  be  its 
ipn  ssioa  upon  our  economic  life  and  the 
•re  enduring  its  effects."  Tho  figures 
d  fads  that  are  cited  by  Air.  Austin 
allonge  careful  study,  and  will  interest 
who  have  any  part  in  the  eoriimerce  of 
i   world. 


Beyond  Belief.— The  lato  Bishop  Hare 
ce  told  about  a  Philadelphia  business 
m  of  skeptical  tendencies  who  said  to 
u:  "  My  dear  Mr.  Hare,  I  do  not  refuse 
1  H'lieve  in  the  story  of  the  ark.  I  can  ac- 
l»t  the  ark's  enormous  size,  its  odd  shape, 
d  the  vast  number  of  animals  it  con- 
ned, but.  when  I  am  asked,  my  dear 
x'tor,  to  believe  that  the  children  of 
:h1  carried  this  unwieldy  thing  for 
'<>  years  in  the  wilderness— well,  there 
'1  bound  to  say,  my  faith  breaks  down." 
(  ><ristiuii  Register. 
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Heats  12  Rooms 


(M  BUb  cttt'A"%  OuaranieedmU.  Underfeed/ 


With  one  of  the  severest  winters  experi- 
enced in  this  section,  I  kept  our  house  at  72 
to  75  degrees  throughout  the  season  com- 
mencing October  10,  and  my  coal  bill  will  not 
exceed  $40  heating  twelve  rooms — house 
exposed  on  all  sides.  This  being  the  fourth 
season,  what  better  recommendation  would 
one  want?  Yours  for  the  UNDERFEED. 
(Signed)  Henry  Beuret, 
446  E.  DeWald  St.,  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 
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F  YOU  are  going  to  burn  coal  this  winter,  by  all  means  read  care- 
fully the  letter  shown  above.  Then  get  this  great  fact:  you  can 
have  you?-  coal  bills  cut  Y2  to  % — Guaranteed with  the  Underfeed. 

On  top  of  that  great  saving,  we  further  guarantee  that  your  house  will 
be  kept  warm  and  cozy  all  winter  long — that  you  will  have  an  easier 
time  'tending  furnace — and  that  you  will  have  more  healthful  heat. 

The  Underfeed  saves  you  money  by  keeping  it  in  your  pocket. 
Burns  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal  as  effectively  as  others  burn  the 
costlier  grades. 

Every  atom  of  heat  is  utilized.  Coal  is  fed  from  below.  The  hot 
clean  fire  on  top  is  always  against  the  effective  radiating  surfaces. 
Fire  is  never  smothered  by  having  new  coal  "dumped"  on — never 
chilled  by  the  opening  of  top-feed  doors. 

And  a  boy  can  run  it.  No  stooping.  No  hard  work.  Ashes  fine, 
clean  and  white,  and  need  emptying  at  the  most  but  twice  a  week. 


Would   you  burn  a 
candle  this  way? 


Wl  LLIA^\S 
T/Tf        mew-fe!ed 

Uaderfei 

Furnaces    and    Boi 

>OAJ 

ED 

lers 

CUT 
COAL 
BILLS 

Or  would  you  burn  it 


Interesting  Book  Free 

Explains  the  scientific  Underfeed  principle.  Pictures  and 
fully  describes  it  all.  Send  the  coupon  for  it  now  whether 
you  heat  with  warm  air.  hot  water  or  steam  It  will  save 
you  many  a  coal  dollar — Guaran  teed  with  the  Underfeed. 

THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 

527  Fifth  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


r 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co.,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from  '  .•  n>  -  .  with  .1  Williamson  I  ndkrfeed. 
Warm  Air  Steam  or  Hoi  Water  Mark  X  after  System  interested  in) 

Name 

Address 

My  Heating  Contractor's  Name  is 

Honing  Contractors:     Let  us  toll  you  about  the  Williamson  Underfeed  and  our  proposition.    Both  are  winners. 
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Clutch  Power  Without  Effort 


You  will  not  find  this  in  any 
other  car. 

Balanced  to  perfection,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Liberty  clutch  is  so 
smooth  that  the  pedal  yields  to 
finger  pressure. 

The  weight  of  your  foot  as  you 
sit  in  deep-seated  comfort  is  enough 
to  depress  this  pedal.  But  as  your 
foot  lifts,  the  clutch  engages  with 
a  pressure  of  over  a  ton  —  with 
absolute  surety,  with  never  a  slip 
— smoothly  and  in  silence. 

The  balanced  ease  of  operation 
and  immense  power  in  this  most 
used  of  all  controls  constitute  an- 
other exclusive  Liberty  feature.  You 
are  requested  to  compare  it  with 
the  clutch  action  of  all  other  cars. 


You  drive  the  Liberty  all  day 
with  easy  touches  of  hand  and  foot 
— without  effort,  automatically,  the 
car  translating  your  thought  and 
leaving  your  mind  free  for  the 
pleasure  of  well-bred  motoring. 

Drivers  who  know  most  about 
cars  say  that  the  Liberty  is  years 
ahead  of  its  time  in  thought  of 
the  owner's  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  owner's  interest  is  the 
fundamental  thought  behind  the 
Liberty  Car. 

NEW  YORK: 
Colonial  Motors,  Inc.,        .  1748  Broad-way 

CHICAGO  . 
Chicago  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc.,  2313  Michigan  A  v. 

DETROIT: 
StrasburC-Miller  Co.,     .     972   Woodward  Av. 

And  in  Other  Leading  Cities 


Liberty   Motor   Car   Company,  Detroit 


Dominant  Liberty 
Features : 

1.  Ease  of  steering. 

2.  Light  operating  bal- 
anced clutch. 

3.  Powerful  brakes— but 
easy  operating. 

4.  Silent  and  smooth 
gear  shift. 

5.  Cradled  comfort  of 
spring  suspension. 

6.  Wide  doors. 

7.  Comfortable,  wide 
and  deep  seats  —  genuine 
leather. 

8.  Plenty  of  room. 

9.  Awindshieldweather 
tight  all  around. 

10.  Simplicity  of  chassis 
design. 

11.  Beautiful  body  lines, 
long  and  low. 

Continental  Liberty  mo- 
tor, 3>6x4J4;  Timken  axles 
and  bearings;  Delco  equip- 
ment; Wheelbase,  115 
inches;  32x4  tires. 

Five  Passenger  Touring 
Car  and  Four  Passenger 
Close  Coupled  Car,  $1095. 

Distinctive  types  of  En- 
closed Cars. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


LfR.  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY  has  been 
VI  called ' '  the  most  musical  of  American 
octs."  There  is  much  lovely  music  in  his 
Heart  Songs  and  Home  Songs"  (Little, 
irown  &  Co.),  and  there  is  something  more 
nportant — a  rich  and  passionate  humanity. 
Ir.  McCarthy  is  not  concerned  with  the 
rtificialities  of  rhetoric;  he  frankly  ap- 
pals to  the  heart  of  his  readers,  and  since 
p  is  a  true  artist  he  does  this  without 
tiling  into  the  pitfall  of  sentimentality. 
ome  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  now 
nder  consideration  have  already  been 
uoted  in  these  columns;  his  "St.  Brigid" 
ill  be  especially  remembered  by  all  who 
;ad  it.  "The  River  and  the  Song"  is 
mple  in  theme  and  in  expression,  but  its 
mplieity  is  the  simplicity  of  true  poetry, 
his  poem  is  easy  to  read  and  hard  to 
>rget. 

THE  RIVER  AND   THE  SONG 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 

Long,  long  ago  when  I  was  young, 
Twas  many  a  song  my  mother  sung, 
Tis  many  a  strain  comes  back  to  me 
First  hoard  and  loved  beside  her  knee. 
And  one  old  song  of  all  the  rest, 
That  stirred  or  soothed  my  infant  breast. 
Was  sung  to  such  a  plaintive  air 
It  set  me  weeping  unaware. 

Yet,  though  the  tear-drops  fell, 
I  would  not  go  to  rest  without 
The  song  in  which  she  sang  about 
"The  River  Suir 
That  runs  so  pure 

To  Carrick  from  Clonmel." 

Perhaps  the  song  to  me  was  dear 
Because  I  somehow  seemed  to  hear 
Through  all  its  chords  and  all  its  tones 
The  river  singing  o'er  the  stones, 
The  riwr  singing  as  it  flowed 
[By  field  and  wood  and  winding  road; 
And,  oh,  that  song  was  always  sad, 
However  warm  the  world  and  glad. 

And  yet  I  loved  it  well. 
And  ever  begged  to  hear  the  strain 
jThat  ended  with  the  old  refrain: 
"The  River  Suir 
That  runs  so  pure 

To  Carrick  from  Clonmel." 


The  town  from  which  the  river  came 
To  me  was  more  than  just  a  name; 
My  fervent  fancy  made  it  grand 
\s  any  town  in  fairy-land. 
\n<i  in  my  heart  1  yearned  to  trace 
•The  stream  to  that  enchanted  place. 
)''or  there,  methought,  I'd  surely  spy 
Hie  towers  that  kept  the  heavens  on  high. 

And  wonders  hard  to  tell. 
Vnd  there  I'd  see  the  river's  birth, 
i  ■  waters  welling  from  the  earth — 
The  River  Suir 
That  ran  so  pure 
From  Carrick  to  Clonmel. 


Ud  oft,  in  fancy  drifting  down, 
came  again  to  my  own  town; 
passed  beneath  its  ancient  bridge, 
pierced  the  distant  mountain  ridge; 
■  leaf  upon  the  current  strong, 
floated  many  a  mile  along, 
mil  by  Waterford  I  passed, 
aid  reached  the  shining  seas  at  last 
That  round  old  Ireland  swell. 
Twas  thus  I  used  to  dream  what  time 
'  >  mother  sang  that  haunting  rime 
About  "the  Suir 
That  runs  so  pure 
To  Carrick  from  Clonmel." 

he  world  is  wide,  the  years  are  long; 
ve  heard  since  then  Ui\\  many  a  song, 
tid  seen  with  somewhat  wearied  eyes 
'ill  many  a  river  fall  and  rise, 
nd  many  a  grief  my  heart  has  felt, 
1  many  a  new-made  grave  I've  knelt 


And  dreams  of  promise  once  I  knew 
Have  proved  unstable  and  untrue. 

And  still,  whate'er  befell, 
The  song  that  charmed  my  childish  ear 
I've  always  heard  and  held  it  dear — 
"The  River  Suir 
That  runs  so  pure 
From  Carrick  to  Clonmel." 

In  these  days  when  domesticity  is  more 
than  ever  before  the  target  for  the  sneers 
of  our  country's  cheap  and  sensational 
writers,  it  is  good  to  find  a  real  poet,  cele- 
brating the  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of 
home-life. 

LOVE  BESIDE  THE  FIRE 

By   Denis  A.   McCarthy 

The  pride  of  autumn  fades  away  on  wooded  vale 

and  hill. 
The  days  are  growing  grayer  and  the  nights  are 

growing  chill. 
Then,    hey   for   home,   and   happy   eves,    and   joys 

that  never  tire! 
We'll  face  the  worst  that  winter  brings,  with  love 

beside  the  Are! 

O,  sweet  as  youth  the  springtime  was,  and  fair- 
were  summer's  bowers. 

And  gaily  flowed  the  pageantry  of  autumn's 
golden  hours! 

With  sadness  from  the  hills  we  saw  their  sunlit 
days  retire, 

But  winter  brings  us  back  again  to  love  beside  the 
Are! 

So  bolt  the  door  against,  the  blast,  and  start   the 

cheerful  blaze, 
And  let  US  sit.   sweetheart  of  mine,   and   talk   of 

olden  days, 
Of  days  when  first  you  woke  in  me  the  dream  of 

young  desire. 
When  yet  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  love  beside 

the  fire! 

To  the  London  Times  Mr.  Laurenct 
Binyon,  whose  poetry  always  is  both  spon- 
taneous and  polished,  contributes  this 
unusual  war-poem.  Through  his  powerful 
lines  ghostly  drums  thunder  and  ghostly 
cannon  roar. 

MEN   OF  VERDUN 

By  Laurence  Binyon 

There  are  five  men  in  the  moonlight 

That  by  their  shadows  stand: 
Three  hobble  humped  on  crutches. 

And  two  lack  each  a  hand. 

Frogs  somewhere  near  the  roadside 

Chorus  a  chant  absorbed ; 
But  a  hush  breathes  out  of  the  dream-light 

That  far  in  heaven  is  orbed. 

It  is  gentle  as  sleep  falling 

And  wide  as  thought  can  span. 

The  ancient  peace  and  wonder 
That  brims  the  heart  of  man. 

Beyond  the  hills  it  shines  now 

On  no  peace  but  the  dead, 
On  reek  of  trenches  thunder-shocked. 
Tense  fury  of  wills  in  wrestle  locked, 

A  chaos  crumbled  red! 

The  five  men  in  the  moonlight 

Chat,  joke,  or  gaze  apart. 
They  talk  of  days  and  comrades. 

But  each  one  hides  his  heart. 

They  wear  clean  cap  and  tunic. 

As  when  they  went  to  war; 
A  gleam  comes  where  the  medal's  pinned 

But  they  will  light  no  more. 

The  shadows,  maimed  and  antic, 

Gesture  and  shape  distort. 
Like  mockery  of  a  demon  dumb 
Out  of  the  hell-din  whence  they  come 

That  dogs  them  for  his  sport. 
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every  day  by  doing 
better,  quicker  work 

Such  concerns  as  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Co.,  Charles  William-  Stones,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Central  Railroads,  have  rec- 
ognized the  Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator  as 
the  most  economical  method  of  duplicating 
from  five  In  fifty  copies. 

The  most  intricate  office  statements,  inter- 
department  bulletins,  invoices,  price-lists,  or 
any  other  forms,  can  be  duplicated  accurately, 
cleanly  and  rapidly.  The  machine  is  so  sim- 
ple that  an  office  boy  can  easily  operate  it. 

THE  EVANS 

All-Steel    Duplicator 

Write  for  this  Free  Book 

We  have  prepared  a  24-page  illustrated 
book  about  the  Evans  Ail-Steel  Duplicator 
which  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  it.  Mail 
the  attached  coupon,  properly  filled  in,  and 
the  book  will  be  promptly  sent  to  you. 

In  every  office  where  less  than  fifty  copies 
of  various  forms  are  frequently  required,  this 
hand  process  machine  will  quickly  pay  for  it- 
self many  times  over.  Fifty  copies  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  at  a  cost  of  a  couple  of  cent-. 
Economical  in  supplies,  too.  Its  printing  sur- 
face of  the  gelatin  roll  type,  for  instance,  is 
so  attached  to  the  spindles  as  to  save  15 
inches  on  every  roll. 

Read  all  the  advantages  of  the  Evans  All- 
Steel  Duplicator  in  our  br.ok  "Saving  Money 
by  Duplicating."  Tear  off  the  coupon  now 
and  -end  for  your  CODJ  . 

EVANS     PRODUCTS    CORPORATION 

44  Murray  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Philadelphia 


/AVINCMONEY 
"DUPLICATING  i 


COUPON 

EVANS  PRODI  1  TS  (  "RPORATIOX 
44  Murray  St..  Ne«  York 
Snd  us  "Saving  Money  by  Duplicating.' 
Name 
City  ... 
Street  and   Number 
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Esmond,  N.  D..  1916. 
Alabastine  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: — Alabastine  did  for  me  what  Real 
Estate  agents  failed  to  do  in  seven  years — it  sold 
my   home  two  days  after  I  finished  the  in- 
ferior decorating  with  it  at  a  profit  of  $250. 

Respectfully. 
(Signed)  Carl  A.  E.  Jesse. 


UNSIGHTLY  wall  marks— radi- 
ator "stains,"  daubs,  blurs  and 
streaks — will   depreciate  the 
value  of  a  new  home  built  only  a  year.  Whereas 
Alabastine,  the  most  beautiful  wall  tint,  by  pro- 
ducing a   clean,   fresh,    delicately   tinted    interior,   will    enhance 
the  value  of  a  twenty-year-old  home.    Many  people  so  advise  us. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 

Alabastine  is  put  up  in  packages  all  ready  to  mix.  For  the  quantity  you  require 
mix  in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  of  cold  water  with  each  five-pound  package, 
stir  for  one  minute  in  a  pail,  and  Alabastine  is  ready  to  apply.  You  can  secure  new 
colors  by  inter-mixing  Alabastine  tints,  colors  that  will  be  individual  to  your  own  home. 

An  ordinary  wall  brush  is  the  only  tool  needed  to  apply;  a  little  care  and  you  can 
rejuvenate  your  home  and  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value  with  a  little  Alabastine. 

Send  for  Alabastine  Color  Scheme  Demonstrator  —  It's  FREE 

A  new  and  unique  way  <<f  showing  color  scheme  possibilities  with  Alabastine.  Gives 
complete  idea  of  room  effect-. 

We  will  receive  thousands  cf  requests  for  the  Demonstrator.  They  will  be  sent  out  in 
the  order  of  receipt  of  requests  for  them,  so  kindly  send  in  yours  today.     Address: 

The  Alabastine  Co. 

414  Grandville  Rd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


decisively — "I  want  Alabastine — /  don't 

care  to  experiment."    See  the  red  cross  and 

■   It  is  on  each  package  you  buy  at  the  store 

and  when  delivered  at  your  home.    At  drug, 

and  hardware  stores. 
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MIX  IN  ONE  MINUTE 
WITH    COLD  WATER. 

THE  ONLY   TOOL 
NEEDED   TO  APPLY 

But  as  if  dead  men  were  risen 

And  stood  before  me  there 
With  a  terrible  fame  about  them  blown 

In  beams  of  spectral  air, 

I  see  them,  men  transfigured 

As  in  a  dream,  dilate 
Fabulous  with  the  Titan-throb 

Of  battling  Europe's  fate; 

For  history's  hushed  before  them, 

And  legend  flames  afresh, 
Verdun,  the  name  of  thunder. 

Is  written  on  their  flesh. 

This  quaint  little  epigram  we  quote  frci 
Henry  D.  Tierney's  "Poems"  (Nea 
Publishing  Company).  The  lines  ai 
deftly  turned. 

LIFE 
By  Henry  B.  Tierntsy 

To  what,  O  Love,  can  I  compare 

This  passing  life  of  ours? 
*Tis  like  a  boat,  full  seeming  fair. 

Which  floats  a  few  short  hours: 

At  daybreak  soft  it  glides  away. 

Seduced  by  gallant  wind, 
To  disappear  at  close  of  day — 

And  leave  no  trace  behind. 


Prom  recent  issues  of  the  Lond< 
Saturday  Review  we  take  two  sincere  a: 
finely  wrought  war-poems.  The  first 
an  elegy,  but  an  elegy  full  of  pride  a 
triumph.  The  second  is  a  stirring  tribu 
especially  august  in  the  second  stanza. 

INVINCIBLE 

(By  a  messmate,  in  memory  of  Admiral  H(  I 
and  his  gallant  officers  and  men,  who  lost  tl  * 
lives  in  H.M.S.  Invincible  at  the  Battle  of  Jutla  . 
May  31,  1916.) 

By  II.  H.  G.  B. 

Yours  Is  an  everlasting  name, 

Your  monument  the  sea 
Shall  sing  your  never-dying  fame 

Till  nations  cease  to  be. 

'Twas  yours  to  travel  by  the  way 

Our  glorious  Nelson  went: 
Bravo  hearts,  immortal  company. 

You  dwell  in  sweet  content. 

The  patriot  prophet  never  trod 

The  shadowy  vale  of  dread; 
And  thus,  triumphant,  home  to  God 

Fire-charioted  you  fled. 

Death's  doors,  oft  gloomier  than  night. 

Shone  splendid  as  the  day, 
AVhen,  mid  the  thunder  of  the  fight 

Your  spirits  passed  away. 

Too  soon,  alas,  your  golden  sun 

In  crimson  glory  set; 
But  not  till  England's  day  is  done 

Shall  Englishmen  forget. 

Comrades,  dear  comrades,  by  your  bloorl 

Her  ancient  frontier  sea 
Bolls  in  a  deeper,  mightier  flood 

Against  the  enemy. 

FRANCE 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

She  triumphs;  in  the  vivid  green 
Where  sun  and  quivering  foliage  meet; 
And  in  each  soldier's  heart  serene: 

When  death  stood  near  them  they  have  sc 
The  radiant  forests  where  her  feet 
Move  on  a  breeze  of  silver  sheen. 

And  they  are  fortunate,  who  fight 
For  gleaming  landscapes  swept  and  shafted 
And  crowned  by  cloud-pavilions  white; 
Hearing  such  harmonics  as  might 
Only  froiTi  heaven  be  downward  wafted 
Voices  of  victory  and  delight. 
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ITALY'S  "THEATER  OF  WAR" 

THE  old  terra  "theater  of  war"  seems 
to  fit  the  Italian  section  of  it  better 
than  any  other.     Every  soldier  foels  liis 

i  in  the  drama,  every  spectator  refuses 
in  miss  a  single  act.  Instead  of  fleeing  for 
their  lives,   like   the   streams   of  refugees 

where,  the  Italian  women  watch  the 
fighting  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  sky 
just  as  if  they  were  at  a  play.  And,  in 
along  the  Isonzo  and  in  the  Trentino 
quarter  the  fighting  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  those  who 
watch  it  from  a  distance.  A  war-corre- 
spondent writes  to  the  New  York  World 
from  the  field  headquarters  of  the  Italian 
Army,  in  part: 

Follow  the  dusty  road  that  leads  across 
the  old  Austrian  frontier,  now  Italian 
territory.  Three  Austrian  aeroplanes  are 
throwing  bombs  upon  what  was  an  Austrian 
■it  v  twelve  months  ago.  The  Italian  anti- 
aircraft gun  hits  one,  which  makes  off 
toward  its  own  lines;  the  others  mount 
out  of  sight.  A  crash,  as  of  many  thunder- 
claps, rends  the  morning  air.  Some  people 
take  shelter  under  friendly  doorways,  others, 
I'rom  their  windows  across  the  street,  discuss 
the  whereabouts  of  the  fallen  bomb. 

A  carabiniere  in  Napoleonic  hat  and 
gray-green  uniform  vainly  urges  three 
women  at  the  base  of  a  fourteenth-century 
fountain  to  go  home.  They  laugh  at  him 
and  continue  to  wash  their  husbands' 
shirts.  The  Italian  guns  again  open  fire 
on  the  aeroplanes,  the  women  leave  their 
work  to  watch  the  fight,  the  carabiniere 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  walks  away,  the 
aeroplanes  make  off,  and  all  that  remains 
of  the  "incident"  are  a  few  frightened 
crows  and  a  crowd  of  idlers  trying  to  stare 
up  at  the  blazing  Italian  sky.  These  raids 
occur  every  clear  day. 

We  leave  the  town  where  some  houses 

I  have  been  ruined  by  the  bombs  and  others 

(are   propt   up   with    beams,    and   after   a 

ilong  drive  on  level  roads  ascend  a  hill. 

Two  captive  balloons  are  suspended  in  the 

air;    they  are  watching  the  Austrian  lines 

near  (ioritz.      The    Italian    trenches   and 

liarbed-wire  entanglements  form  a  clear, 

dark  line  on  the  mountainside  to  the  east. 

Par  away,  a  glitter   of    sun-swept    water 

shows  the  Isonzo  River  in  one  or  two  spots, 

as  it  winds  its  way  toward  the  Adriatic. 

b  \\i  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
forms  an  observatory,  you  can  see  that  the 
observation-balloons  are  connected  with  it 
by  telephone-wires.  You  leave  the  car  and 
climb  to  the  summit  by  a  narrow  path 
flanked  with  trees  which  conceal  a  net- 
work of  telephones  running  for  miles  along 
1  he  Italian  lines.  But  you  are  upon  the 
soldiers  with  their  inevitable  sand-bags  and 
barbed  wire  before  you  know  it. 

I  don't  know  how  the  hardened  veteran 
:  looks  at  these  things,  but  to  the  uninitiated 
the  outstanding  feature  of  a  modern  fight- 
ing-line is  its  lack  of  color.  The  pictur- 
''^iuc  da\s  of  a  fifteen-mile  front,  of  dash- 
ing oavalry  charges,  of  infantry's  serried 
ranks;  whose  bayonets  and  pennons  glis- 
tened in  the  sun,  areas  extinct  as  the  three 
musketeers  with  their  curling  locks  and 
lace  ruffles.  Aeroplanes  and  the  "305" 
isuns  have  killed  them. 
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When  the  famous  frigate  Constitution  fought  and  captured  the 
Guerriere  in  the  War  of  1812  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  already  well  established  in 
business.  When  a  submarine  sank  the  Lusitania  in  1915  the 
Hartford  had  maintained  for  many  years  a  position  of  supremacy 
in  fire  insurance  written  in  the  United  States.  Founded  in  1810, 
the  Hartford  has  progressed  in  spite  of  every  war.  Property 
on    land  and   sea  may  be    protected  by  the 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity  Company  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance 
except  life  insurance.  For  over  a  century  Hartford  losses  have  been 
fairly  and  promptly  paid.  That  is  why  the  Hartford  policy  has  been 
considered  as  good  as  a  gold  bond. 

Are  you  fully  insured  ?  Look  over  the  list  below  and  check  the 
forms  of  insurance  which  interest  you.  We  will  send  you  full  infor- 
mation and  tell  you  the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  who  can  give 
you  rates  and  full  particulars. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hartford  Accident  and 

Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford    Fire    Insurance  Company.    (Service   Department  D-9  ,    125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen  :     Please  send  information  on  the  kind  ot  .    r.Ked  and  r.axe  of  Hint,  id  <i£er.t  t.   lie  tame  and 

address  written   on  margin  of  this  coupon. 
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Accident 
Health 

Auto  Liability 
Auto  Collision 
Auto  Then 
Auto  Fire 
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Motor  Cycle 
Burglary 

Employer's  Liability 
Workmen's  Compenution 
Bonding 
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Plate  Glass 
3  Race  Hon* 


Tornado 

Hail 

Golfer's  Policy 
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Lire  Stock 
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Now  that  it's  time  to  register 
your  choice  of  winter  under- 
wear, cast  your  ballot  for  the 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

It's  the  nominee  on  the  ticket  of  Un- 
derwear Satisfaction  —  you'll  find  the 
ticket  sewed  in  the  neck — Hatch  One- 
Button  Union  Suit  H.  O.  B.  U.  S.  Habit 
of  Buying  Underwear  Satisfaction  — 
that's  the  campaign  slogan  ! 

Ten  thousand  dealers  gave  us  the 
nomination  by  acclamation  the  first 
year  this  garment  was  out.  Thousands 
more  are  falling  in  line  this  year  and 
that  means  tens  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual wearers. 

The  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  is 
obtainable  in  cotton  or  wool  to  suit  all 
occupations,   purses  and   temperatures. 

This  garment  is  featured  at  the  l>cst  haber- 
dashers'and  department  stores;  but  if  you 
cannot  get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send  your 
size  with  remittance  to  our  mill  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  we  "ill  gladly  supplj  you  direct; 
delivery  free. 

Men's  Suits— $1.00,   $1.25,    $1.50,    $1.75, 

$2.00,  $2.50 
Boys'  Suits— 75  cents,  $1.00,  $1.50 

Our  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  com- 
plete line  of  winter  and  xutnmer  weights 
0)  the  Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suits  will 
br  lent  free  upon  request  to 

FULD   &    HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

Manufacturers 
Albany  New  York 

BARNKS   KNITTING   CORPORATION 

Sole  distributor  to  dealers 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Nowadays  the  men  are  hidden  in  trenches 
as  thoroughly  a  part  of  snow-clad  glacier, 
gray  rock,  or  verdant  valley  as  ingenuity 
and  choice  of  uniform  can  make  them;  the 
heavy  guns  are  cunningly  concealed  behind 
green  saplings,  gray  sand-bags,  or  white 
coverings.  Barbed-wire  entanglements  lurk 
amid  vines  and  growing  corn.  You  have 
to  search  hard  for  a  mountain  battery 
because  it  is  hidden  from  the  enemy's 
hundred  eyes,  which  watch  from  dawn  till 
dusk. 

The  morning  is  comparatively  quiet. 
But  there  is  an  underground  observatory 
as  well  tunneled  from  the  entrails  of  the 
hill,  its  entrance  and  loopholes  concealed 
by  grass  and  shrub.  This  serves  for 
"busy"  times.  It  consists  of  tunnels 
terminating  in  four  direct ious  by  loop- 
holes, lined  with  cement  and  iron  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  withstood  the  heavy 
bombardment  of  a  year. 

Its  armor  is  under  the  turf  and  shrub; 
it  bends,  but  breaks  not.  From  its  loop- 
holes you  see  a  splendid  war-panorama — 
the  Carso  front  and  lower  Isonzo  River, 
with  the  positions  of  Sei  Busi,  St.  Michele, 
and  Goritz,  where  Italy  has  poured  out 
some  of  her  best  blood.  St.  Michele  is 
a  mountain  with  four  summits:  the 
Italians  have  three  of  them. 

The  sight  from  this  loophole  is  an  odd 
mingling  of  life  and  desolation.  .  .  .  Near 
by  sings  a  lark;  the  grass  below  is  yellow 
with  buttercups,  the  air  sweet  with  honey- 
suckle. A  little  farther  off  a  puff  of  white 
smoke,  which  creeps  along  the  mountain- 
side, marks  the  fall  of  an  Austrian  shell; 
a  few  seconds  later  you  hear  a  roar  as  it 
spreads  death  and  pain  in  its  path.  On  the 
road  to  Doberdo,  scene  of  very  stiff  fighting. 
another  ball  of  smoke,  followed  by  another 
roar,  but  the  lark  still  sings  and  the  life  of 


the   observatory  goes  on. 


The  shells 


burst   faster   and   faster,   dotting  hill   and 
plain  with  destruction. 

It  seems  that  everything  runs  by  schedule 
in  this  war,  and  even  the  big  guns  have  a 
time-table.     As  we  read  on: 

"It's  nearly  eleven,"  remarks  a  soldier. 
"They  always  get  busy  just  now.  In 
an  hour  they'll  stop  for  dinner  and  we 
won't  hear  much  more  of  them  till  four 
o'clock.  But  the  night's  the  time.  They're 
at  it  all  the  while  from  ten  o'clock  till 
daybreak." 

He  laughs  as  he  speaks;  the  Italian 
soldier  meets  the  monotony  of  war,  as 
well  as  its  pain,  with  perfect  good  humor. 
To  hear  him  discussing  what  the  captain 
said  when  he  was  leading  them  to  a  peri- 
lous attack,  and' the  little  jokes  his  com- 
rades put  in  as  the  story  goes  on,  you 
would  think  they  were  talking  of  another 
man's  heroism,  another  man's  danger; 
and,  as  you  listen  to  the  tale,  it  is  borne 
upon  you  how  simply  these  heroes  think 
and  act.  And  if,  after  hearing  how  val- 
iantly (lino  or  Beppino  fought  and  climbed 
and  struggled  and  suffered  to  win  a  bit  of 
land  for  his  country,  you  express  admira- 
tion, you  always  hear  the  same  response — 
"  I  only  did  my  duty." 

The  entry  to  this  underground  observa- 
tory, scarce  bigger  than  a  monk's  cell,  has 
a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  green-shaded 
Kerosene-lam]) — all  of  the  simplest  kind. 

On  the  low  walls  are  two  inscriptions 
facing  each  other.  "Be  ye  makers  of  the 
Word,  commands  our  Cod,  the  only  living 
Word,  divine  and  human." 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  found  the  text  in 


Aquileia  Cathedral,  when  the  Italians 
took  that  city.  He  wrote  the  lines  on  the 
other  wall:  "In  order  that  the  Word  be 
made  good,  every  man  must  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost;  every  shot  must  hit  its 
mark;  every  citizen  must  be  a  fighter, 
every  fighter  a  hero." 

In  this  spirit,  in  the  humblest  soldier's 
good  humor,  in  his  determination  to  hit 
straight,  to  be  a  hero  as  well  as  a  fighter, 
lies  the  "color"  of  the  Italian  front.  You 
find  it  everywhere  and  nowhere  so  ardent 
and  so  brave  as  in  those  whom  war  hits 
hardest;  in  the  blind,  in  the  mutilated,  the 
disfigured,  and  the  maimed  it  glows  like  a 
brightly  shining  lamp  of  patriotism  and 
sacrifice,  and  whereas  war  has  many  hor- 
rible aspects,  many  terrors,  and  much 
ugliness,  it  has  a  deep  beauty  besides,  not 
in  acts  of  courage  and  in  glorious  deed^ 
alone,  but  in  monotony  and  dull  pain, 
in  hourly  drudgeries  and  perpetual  weari- 
ness cheerfully  borne. 

To  reach  the  mountain  battery  at 
X — ,  you  follow  a  mountain  -  road.  So 
many  are  its  turnings  as  it  winds  up  the 
mountain  that  a  system  of  signals,  worked 
by  sentries  on  the  rocks  above,  tells  the 
perpetual  stream  of  chauffeurs,  muleteers, 
ambulances,  and  soldiers  if  bridges  over 
gullies  or  dangerous  turns  overhanging  the 
precipice  are  opeu.  The  white  signal 
means  an  open  road,  the  black  a  closed 
one;  at  night  they  are  illuminated,  dis- 
creetly, on  account  of  the  enemy. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else  along  tht 
Italian  front,  traffic  is  busiest  after  dark 
trains  of  mules  carrying  ammunition 
wood  for  recovery  huts,  sappers'  tools 
miles  of  barbed  wire,  convoys  on  foot  anc 
in  camions,  sick  and  hale,  wounded  anc 
whole,  pass  incessantly  throughout  th< 
night.  The  heavy  guns  on  both  sides  an 
at  work,  the  explosion  of  their  charge 
echoing  through  the  hills  again  and  agaii 
like  a  continual  thunderstorm. 

As     dawn     approaches,    the     Austria: 
aeroplanes    hover    over    rock    and    vallej 
dropping  bombs  where  they  can,  and  lif 
on  the  road   dies  down,   troops  seek  ret 
and   shelter   in    barracks   concealed   ami 
rock    and    pine-trees,    the    camions    ha'> 
reached  their  destination,   mules  are  ui 
loaded,    the   g\ins'    thunderous   voices  ai 
heard    but  rarely;     weary   gunners  sleej 
the  wounded  lie  in  wayside  huts,  awaitir 
another  night,   to  be   taken  down  to  tl 
nearest    hospital;  for  nothing  draws  Au 
trian  fire  like  a  litter  or  an  ambulance;  tl 
dead,     too,    must    wait     then    burial    f 
the    same   reason;     but   among   the  roc 
and  snow  you  can  see  crosses  that  ma. 
the  last  resting-place  of  many  a  soldier. 

The  first  battery  you  come  to  is  a  3C 
It  stands  off  the  road,  up  on  the  rocl 
protected  by  walls  of  sand-bags  and  co 
cealed  by  pines  torn  from  the  mountai 
side.  It  carries  to  an  Austrian  jiositi 
twenty  miles  away.  This  will  give  3'ou 
idea  of  its  force.  The  gun  loaded,  the  m 
retire  behind  the  sand-bag  wall  to  f 
it,  as  they  would  be  thrown  to  the  groul 
by  the  "kick"  if  they  stopt  near.  - 
tunnel  has  been  bored  near  by,  and  wl ' 
the  Austrians  bombard  this  position  I' 
men  take  shelter  in  it;  the  gun  can  ' 
tired  from  here  by  pressing  a  button;  V>> 
no  matter  how  heavily  they  are  bombard  . 
a  certain  number  of  men  must  stop  abe-' 
to  load  the  gun.  The  charges  are  kept1 
a  well-concealed,  well-covered  gallery,  I 
wo  betide  the  day  when  a  bomb  of  Q 
aeroplane  or  a  shell  from  the  Austin 
position  many  miles  away  drops  on  the 
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Toy 


THIS  will  introduce  Rinex, 
the  Super  Sole.  It  is  new. 
It  is  different.  It  is  absolutely 
unique.    It  is  tried  and  proved. 

Rinex  could  have  been  put  on 
the  market  months  ago — but  it 
would  not  have  been  Rinex,  the 
Rinex  that  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company's  laboratory 
experts  knew  it  must  be  to  pre- 
dominate— to  represent  fittingly 
the  largest  rubber  system  in  the 
world. 

So,  we  waited.  We  experi- 
mented. We  tested.  We  saw 
Rinex  prove-up  in  actual  use. 
We  were  convinced  of  its  superi- 
ority. So,  we  announce  Rinex, 
the  Super  Sole. 


Rinex  differs  radically  from 
rubber  and  leather.  It  makes  a 
better  sole  than  either.  Rinex 
surpasses,  we  believe,  anything 
heretofore  known,  in  its  combi- 
nation of  lightness,  toughness, 
flexibility,  wearing  qualities  and 
uniformity. 

Rinex  is  waterproof.  It  gives 
buoyancy  to  the  step  and  life  to 
both  shoe  and  wearer.  It  does 
not  draw  or  burn  the  feet. 

Rinex  is  furnished  in  black, 
white  and  tan  for  men,  women 
and  children.  It  comes  in  only 
one  grade — the  very  best. 

Wear  shoes  with  Rinex  Soles. 
You  will  have  more  foot-comfort 
and  save  monev  besides. 


Rinex 

Sole 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Sole  and  Heel  Department 


60  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sir  Harry  Lathrop 

said ''Every  Genileman 
cshoiilcl  *Shave  Himself 


SIR  Harry  Lathrop,  one 
of  the  hunting  squires 
of  colonial  Virginia, 
was  proud  of  his  breeding: 
He  was  given  to  impress- 
ing upon  his  sons  and 
grandsons  the  requisites  of 
a  gentleman — and  he  al- 
ways concluded  with:  "A 
gentleman  never  polishes 
his  own  shoes  and  always 
does  his  own  shaving." 


Most  men,  today,  feel 
much  the  same  way — at 
least  with  regard  to  the 
shaving.  Naturally,  a 
gentleman  prefers  his  own 
soap,  brush,  razor  and  his 
own  fingers  for  the  groom- 
ing of  his  face. 

The  Gillette  Safety 
Razor,  with  its  perfect  shav- 
ing edges  and  no  need 
for  stropping  or  honing, 
has  made  self-shaving 
practical  for  everybody. 

Just  lather  thickly,  rub 
well  in:  use  the  Gillette 
with  an  angle  stroke:  dip 
the  face  in  cool  water  and 
pat  dry  with  a  soft  towel. 

The  Gillette  shave  is  quick  and  cool,  safe 
and  sanitary.  It  is  velvet-smooth,  no  matter 
how  wiry  the  beard  or  tender  the  skin.  Ad- 
just the  handle  for  a  light  or  a  close  shave. 
A  keen,  fresh  blade  is  always  ready.  No 
stropping— no  honing.  Prices  $5  to  $50. 
Blades  50c.  and  $1  the  packet.  Dealers 
everywhere. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
BOSTON 


Are  Your  Manuscripts  Returned  ? 

IF  SO.  YOU  NEED 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscript  !z  Printer 


Containing  directions  to  authors  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  copy  and  correcting  proofs, 
suggestions  on  submitting  manuscripts  for 
publications,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  new  copj  - 
right  laws  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
As.i         ■   Editor  cf 'the  Standard  Dicllutuiry 

The  Mail,  New  York,  "The  most  exhaustive  and 
the  most  succiii'  t  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
■of  the  young  author," 

12mo.  Cloth  Binding,  148   Pages,  Clear   Print 
Price,  75  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


i    SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Serid 
sketch    or    model,     go-page, 
19 IB  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Consistent  Success  With 

DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 

USING  a  Dunlop  No.  20.  James 
Barnes  won  the  North  ami  South 
Championship,  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Open  Tournament .  came 
second  in  Metropolitan  Open  Champi- 
onship, and  third  in  American  National 
Open  Championships. 

Try  "2Q*   and  "31". 

For  sale  by  1:  'If  professionals 

$0.00  per  doz.    fsceach. 

THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO..  LTD. 

Birmingham,  England. 


Within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  305  the 
gunners  have  planted  a  garden,  which  the} 
tend  with  loving  care  in  spare  moments. 
The  soil  here  is  not  kind  to  roses  or  carna- 
tions— the  Italians'  favorite  flowers;  even 
the  laurels  which  they  have  brought  up 
from  the  valley  at  immense  trouble  have 
failed  to  remain  green,  and  the  captain 
points  them  out  with  sorrow  not  altogether 
bereft  of  hope;  but  green  peas,  lettuce, 
and  broad  beans  are  coming  up  apace. 
And  a  young  sunburnt  gunner  explains 
that  he  and  his  pals  carted  up  the  soil  from 
a  fertile  spot  a  couple  of  miles  down  the 
valley,  taking  advantage  of  a  "quiet"  day. 


CARDINAL  MERCIER'S  DEFIANCE 

ONE  Belgian,  at  least,  is  in  a  position 
to  defy  the  German  invaders  with 
impunity,  and  he  seems  to  be  using  the 
opportunity  to  the  full.  To  Cardinal 
Mercier  the  war  is  not  a  thing  which 
crushes  and  subdues.  On  July  21,  the 
eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  Belgium's  decla- 
ration of  independence,  he  asked  his  people, 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  at  Brussels. 
"Have  you  not  felt  for  the  last  two  years 
that  the  war,  the  ardent,  sustained  ex- 
pectation under  which  you  live,  purifies 
you,  frees  you  from  that  which  is  lower, 
makes  you  enter  into  yourself,  and  raises 
you  toward  that  which  is  better  in  you?" 
1 1  is  words,  proclaiming  the  future  redemp- 
tion of  Belgium,  we  are  told,  were  uttered 
in  an  open  assembly  with  General  von 
Bissing,  the  German  Governor-General  of 
Belgium,  near  by,  in  his  office,  and  German 
officers  in  the  audience  taking  down  the 
words  as  they  were  spoken.  There  may 
be  effeminate  temperaments,  he  declared, 
"for  whom  the  war  is  only  an  explosion 
of  mines,  the  bursting  of  shells,  slaughter- 
ing of  men,  shedding  of  blood,  heaping  up 
of  dead  bodies";  there  may  be  "near- 
sighted politicians  who  see  no  other  resull 
of  a  battle  but  the  interest  of  a  day,  the 
taking  or  retaking  of  a  territory,  or  of  a 
province."  The  Cardinal,  however,  sees 
in  the  war  "much  of  austere  beauty,' 
because  it  is  "the  disinterested  outburst 
of  an  entire  people  who  give,  or  who  are 
willing  to  give,  that  which  they  hold  most 
dear — their  life — for  the  defense  or  the 
reclaiming  of  something  which  can  not  be 
weighed  nor  figured,  which  can  not  be 
taken:   Right,  honor,  peace,  liberty!"' 

The  words  of  the  Cardinal  were  also 
taken  down  by  one  of  his  own  friends 
and  the  manuscript  was  recently  brought 
to  Ibis  country.  The  New  York  Times 
prints  the  address  from  which  we  repro- 
duce extracts.     The  speaker  began: 

We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  cele- 
brate the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  our 
national  independence. 

In  fifteen  years  from  now,  on  this  same 
.lay,  our  cathedrals  restored  and  our 
churches  rebuilt  will  be  wide  open,  the 
crowd  will  pour  in;  our  King  Albert, 
erect  on  bis  throne,  will  bow,  but  with  a 
free    gesture,    before    the    majesty    of   the 
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King  of  Kings,  his  forehead  indomitable; 
the  Queen  and  the  young  Princes  will 
surround  them;  we  will  hear  the  glad  chimes 
of  our  hells,  and  throughout  the  enfin 
country,  under  the  arches  of  our  temples, 
the  Belgians,  hand  in  hand,  will  renew 
their  vows  to  their  God,  to  their  sovereigns, 
in  their  liberties,  while  the  bishops  and 
the  priests,  the  interpreters  of  the  soul  of 
the  nation,  will  intone  with  one  common 
out  hurst  of  joyous  gratitude  a  triumphant 
Te  Drum. 

To-day  the  hymn  of  joy  dies  on  our  lips. 
The  Jewish  people,  captive  in  Babylon, 
jeated,  in  tears,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  looked  on  the  river  flowing  by. 
Their  silent  harps  hung  on  the  willows 
overhanging  the  hanks.  Who  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  sing  the  canticle  of 
Jehovah  on  a  foreign  soil? 

"Patrial  land  of  Jerusalem,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "if  I  should  ever  forget  you 
may  my  right  hand  wither  away  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  my  mouth  if  I  cease 
thinking  of  you,  if  you  are  no  longer  the 
foremost  of  my  joys!"  The  Psalmist 
finishes  with  imprecatory  words.  We 
.ire  forbidden  to  reproduce  them;  we  are 
no  longer  of  tho  Old  Testament,  which 
tolerated  the  law  of  retaliation:  "An  eye 
for  an  eye,  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Our  lips, 
purified  by  the  fire  of  Christian  charity, 
do  not  utter  words  of  hate.  To  hate  is 
to  wish  evil  unto  others  and  to  delight 
in  it.  No  matter  how  great  our  sorrows 
may  be,  we  do  not  hate  those  who  inflict 
them  upon  us.  With  us  national  harmony 
is  allied  to  universal  fraternity,  but  above 
the  sentiment  of  universal  fraternity  we 
place  )  he  respect  for  absolute  right,  without 
which  there  is  no  commerce  possible, 
either  between  individuals  or  between 
nations.  And  this  is  why,  with  St.  Thomas  ' 
Aquinas,  the  foremost  authority  on  Chris- 
tian theology,  we  proclaim  that  public 
reprobation  is  a  virtue 

Ah!  if  we  could  clasp  in  our  arms  our 
heroes  who,  over  there,  are  fighting  for 
ws,  or  await  trembling  in  the  trenches 
their  turn  to  go  to  the  front;  if  we  could 
listen  to  the  beating  of  their  hearts,  would 
they  not  answer:  "I  am  doing  my  duty; 
F  am  sacrificing  myself  to  Justice?" 

And  you,  wives  and  mothers,  tell  us 
in  your  turn  the  beauty  of  these  tragic 
•ears.  Wives,  whose  every  thought,  sor- 
rowful but  resigned,  toward  the  absent 
<>ne,  marrying  to  him  your  aspirations, 
>(>ur  long  expectation,  your  prayer. 
Mothers,  the  divided  existence  of  whom 
oonsumes  itself  in  the  anguish  of  each 
moment,  you  have  given  your  husbands 
and  your  sons,  and  you  will  not  tab 
them  back.  Every  instant  we  stand 
breathless  in  admiration  before  you. 

The  head  of  one  of  our  noblest  families 
writes  rne:  "Our  son.  of  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  has  fallen;  my  wife  and  I  are 
heartbroken;  however,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, we  would  give  him  again." 

A  vicar  of  the  capital  has  just  been 
condemned  to  twelve  years  and  hard 
labor.  They  allow  me  to  go  to  his  cell,  to 
embrace  him,  and  to  bless  him.  "I,"  he 
said,  "have  three  brothers  at  the  front; 
I  believe  I  am  here  principally  for  having 
helped  the  younger — he  is  only  seventeen 
years  of  age — to  rejoin  his  older  brothers: 
one  of  m>  sisters  is  in  a  neighboring 
°eu.  Rut  I  thank  God  for  it.  My 
mother  is  not  alone;  she  sent  us  word 
to  this  effect;    she  does  not  weep." 

Do  our  mothers  not  make  us  think 
of  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees? 


"  I  can't  pay  that  bill  to-day." 

"The  last  cent  of  my  bank  balance  has  just 
been  wiped  out  by  a    RAISED  CHECK." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  if  the  creditor  wouldn't  sue  —  had 
managed  to  scrape  the  money  together,  and  put  it  in  the  bank; 
and  now  this  check-raising  has  put  him  in  a  most  embarrass- 
ing position. 

How  about  the  protection  of  your  checks  ?  Those  checks 
for  small  amounts  you  drew  this  morning.  What  do  you  know 
of  the  honesty  of  every  man  into  whose  hands  they  may  go? 

Safety  lies  in  writing  and  protecting  every  check  with  the 

Protecto^raph 

Check  Writer 

Used  by  hanks,  Government  offices  — 
business  men  everywhere  who  believe 
in  the  "ounce  of  prevention." 

Protectograph  Check  Writer  writes 
in  two  colors  and  embodies  the  original 
principle  of  genuine  check  protection 
— viz:  shredding  each  character  into 
the  fibre  of  the  paper  and  forcing  in- 
delible ink  through  and  through  the 
shreds.     (Todd  Patents) 

PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre  Checks  (Registered) 

Safeguarded  and  Registered  like  U.  S.  Rank  Notes.  Furnished  to 
Protectograph  and  Peerless  users  only.     Write  for  samples  and  pre 

There's  a  mighty  interesting  little  book  about  check  swindles  written 

bv  a  celebrated  detective,  which  we  will  send  free   to  anvone  who  en-  _ 

.  i  -  i     L-      .       •  i  i        i  Todd 

closes  the  coupon  attached,    together  with    his    business   letterhead.  pKi  kaph  Co. 

With  the  book  we  will  also  send  samples  of  the  work  of  the  Pro-  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

tectograph  Check  Writer. 

^^^  FREE— Send  to  address  on  en- 

Mail  the   Coupon   with   Your  Letterhead    ^^H^  closed   letterhead  your  book   on 

check  frauds  by  a  celebrated  detect- 
TODD    PROTECTOGRAPH    CO.  ive  and  samples  of  Protectotraph  Check 

Writing. 
(Established   189S) 


Writes  and  Protects 
in  two  colors 


1143  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 
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Jfe  wno  runs  may  write 
0   SoAe  w/io  runs  may  read 


%  o 


Good  writing  is  no  longer  governed 
by  locality.  Whether  you  are  being 
swirled  along  on  the  20th1  Century 
Limited,  rocked  by  the  motion  of  an 
ocean  liner,  or  setting  foot  where 
white  men  never  trod;  you  can  now 
write  as  well  as  in  an  office. 


The  Personal  Wniting-'TKackme 

by  making  mechanical  writing  port- 
able and  personal,  has  opened  a 
new  era. 

Corona  is  being  carried  everywhere 
by  salesmen,  buyers,  business  execu- 
tives and  private  individuals  who 
wish  to  keep  their  writing  private 
|  but  legible,  no  matter  where  the)' 
happen  to  be. 

Corona  has  made  universal 
typing  a  practical  possibility 
by  reducing  all  the  essentials 
of  up-to-date  writing  machine 
construction,  operation  and 
convenience  to  a  weight  of 
six  pounds. 

Corona 
and 
Case 
Cost 

$50.00 

Special  two-story  bags  and  gladstones  made  by  "Likly," 
permit  carrying  Corona  with  no  increase  of  luggage.     Write 
for  booklet  No.  14,  "The  Personal  Touch  in  Typing,"  telling 
how  easily  you  can  become  a  coronatypist. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.    Inc 

Croton,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Chicago 

Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


San  Francisco 


How  to  Become  a  Master 

of  Shorthand  'Sent  Free 


A  new  Booklet  that  describes,  in  an  interesting 
way.  the  ROBERT  F.  ROSE  Mail  Com  <  in 
EXPERT  SHORTHAND.  It  shows  the  big 
that  has  been  made  and  is  being  made 
in  shorthand;  gives  pictures  and  experiences 
'!'•-'  ribes  openings 
in  court  report,  hip     etc. 

to  take  up  shorthand  as  a  pro- 

1,  you  must  learn  EXPERT  shorthand  if 

a  into  the  big,  well-paid  posi- 

1       I         Coi  1  i'   learn, 

pay  for.  and  i-   tin    most    i  ffi<  ient 

short  1 1  taught  to-day, 


We  Cooperate  in  Placing  Gradu- 
ates in  Good  Positions 


Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  Booklet, 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Short- 
hand, "  and  learn  .ill  about  this  superioi 
course  of  instruction.  If  you  are  already 
a  shorthand  waiter,  mention  system 
I  on  have  stud iect,  when  answering. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  802,  New  York 


What  lessons  of  moral  greatness,  here 
and  even  on  the  road  of  exile,  and  in 
the  prisons,  and  in  the  camps  of  intern- 
ment in  Holland  and  in  Germany!  Do 
we  think  often  enough  of  what  these 
brave  fellows  must  suffer,  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  day  after  the 
defense  of  Liege  and  Namur,  or  of  the 
retreat  from  Antwerp,  have  seen  their 
military  career  broken  and  regret  their 
inability? 

There  is  courage  in  the  outburst; 
there  is  not  less  in  restraint.  There 
is  even  more  virtue,  sometimes,  in  suffering 
than  in  acting.  And  these  two  years  of 
calm  submission  of  the  Belgian  people  to 
the  inevitable  testifies  to  this  profound 
tenacity  which  made  a  humble  woman 
say,  when  the  possibility  of  an  early  peace 
was  being  discust  before  her,  "Oh!  for 
us  there  is  no  hurry,  we  will  keep  on 
waiting!"  How  beautiful  all  this  is,  and 
full  of  lessons  for  the  coming  generations! 

Cardinal  Mercier  will  be  sixty-five 
years  old  on  November  22,  next.  Belgians 
throughout  the  world  will,  on  that  day, 
honor  him  as  a  patriot  and  churchman. 
The  Times  quotes  from  a  little  booklet 
recently  issued  by  friends  of  the  Cardinal 
these  words: 

No  one  knows  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  Cardinal  Mercier,  but  he 
will  at  all  times  be  equal  to  his  task. 
The  whole  world  admires  him,  and  Belgium 
in  particular  is  proud  of  her  great  son. 


MEN  WHO  WON'T  STAY  DEAD 

<<  'I  If  HEN  a  man  is  dead,  then  he's  done 
V  *  for,"  runs  the  old.  ballad,  but 
there  are  a  few  who  do  not  come  under  this 
generalization.  We  have  had  the  famous 
Dauphin  of  France,  titular  King  Louis 
XVII.,  who  is  said  to  have  escaped  from 
the  deadly  Temple,  and  to  have  lived  in 
America  or  elsewhere  as  various  people. 
And  two  novelists  took  the  idea  as  bases 
for  interesting  novels.  We  recall  news- 
items  how  Oscar  Wilde  did  not  die  in 
France,  but  was  buried  in  effigy,  and  lived 
to  find  life  anew,  hidden  away.  The 
mystery  of  Marshal  Ney  is  an  old  story. 
And  there  was  Hector  Macdonald,  who  has 
reappeared  in  the  person  of  more  than  one 
noted  military  leader;  especially  lately, 
he  has  been  identified  with  General 
Brussiloff. 

There  are,  then,  men  who  simply  will  not 
stay  dead.  The  story  of  Brussiloff,  while 
the  reverse  of  probable,  is  still  interesting 
enough  to  be  reproduced.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Press,  now  the  New  York  Sun, 
recently  gave  out  an  interview  with  a 
resident  of  Gotham  who  said  she  was  a 
cousin  of  the  supposedly  dead  Macdonald. 
In  this  the  identity  with  Brussiloff  was  put 
forth.     We  learn: 

The  legend  of  Sir  Hector  Macdonald  is 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  romantic 
in  modern  history.  Charged  with  im- 
moral conduct  in  Ceylon  in  1003,  Sir 
Hector,  then  a  brigadier -general  of  the 
British  Army,  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  and  a  member  of  the  Distinguished 
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incognito  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  see 
his  people  once  more.  It  was  a  few  days 
after  that  that  he  was  reported  to  have  shot 
himself  in  Paris. 

"His  body  never  was  viewed  by  any- 
one, however.  I  attended  the  funeral, 
when  he  was  buried  in  a  little  cemetery  just 
outside  of  Edinburgh.  But  we  all  be- 
lieved that  there  was  nothing  but  lead  in 
the  casket. 

"It  was  not  long  after  that  when  British 
troops  at  Port  Arthur — detachments  sent 
there  to  look  after  British  interests — rec- 
ognized the  leading  Japanese  commander 
as  Sir  Hector.  The  officers  had  to  keep 
quiet  about  it  because  of  the  honor  of 
the  Army.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  privates  from  talking,  and 
i  he  story  soon  became  commonly  known 
in  the  service. 

"The  whole  story  never  will  be  known 
until  Sir  Hector  is  dead.  He  always 
kept  a  diary,  and  I  suppose  he  still  does. 
After  his  death  I  suppose  that  will  be 
published." 

And  the  latest  addition  to  the  roll  of  the 
death-defiers  is  the  "late"  president  of 
China,  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  Unlike  John 
Brown,  his  body  as  well  as  his  soul  goes 
marching  on,  and  ahead y  the  press  of 
America  are  cropping  out  with  tales  of  his 
supposed  escape  from  the  Imperial  City. 
For  instance,  we  have  the  word  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  echoed  through  several 
papers,  that  the  recent  president  still  lives. 
The  Washington  Post,  commenting  on  the 
report,  observes: 

Among  the  happy  thoughts  that  have 
passed  into  current  belief  is  that  which 
finds  its  crisp  expression  in  the  saying  that 
you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down.  If  this 
brings  cheer  to  the  proletariat,  how  much 
more  must  it  buoy  up  the  hopes  of  the 
great? 

The  latest  incident  of  note  is  the  alleged 
return  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  who,  as  all  will 
remember,  recently  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
succumbed  to  acute  indigestion,  committed 
hara-kiri,  and  was  poisoned  by  some  one  in 
the  heartless  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Any 
one  of  these  was  bad  enough,  but  alto- 
gether they  were  too  much  for  his  shrink- 
ing nature.  Combined  they  signified  the 
passing  of  Yuan. 

But  not  permanently.  Again  be  it  said 
you  can't  keep  a  good  man,  or  bandit,  or 
Oriental  president  down  for  long.  Yuan 
lias  returned.  Not  to  China,  exactly,  but 
he  has  refused  to  stay  dead.  A  farcical 
funoral  was  a  mere  detail  in  the  course  of 
a  comedy-death.  The  Chinese  press  have 
it  that  Yuan  lirst  cleaned  up,  from  a  fiium- 
ojal  standpoint,  and  then  cleared  out.  His 
creditors  mourn  his  loss  and  theirs.  But 
beyond  that  Yuan  is  bearing  up  nobly, 
watching  the  game  from  afar,  ready  to  re- 
turn when  his  suffering  nation  calls. 

The  world  naturally  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  news.  South  American  Presidents 
frequently  vanish  in  like  manner,  accom- 
panied with  like  emoluments.  Panclio 
Villa's  headstones  dot  the  Mexican  deserts 
— every  widow  can  find  a  weeping-place  if 
she  wants  to.  Abdul-llarnid  had  died  as 
frequently  as  the  Wandering  Jew.  and  re- 
turned to  this  vale  of  tears  quite  as  often. 
King  Menelik's  passings  became  in  time  as 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  as  those  of 
l ho  unlucky  player  iu  an  all-night  session. 


Napoleon  died  eventually,  not  at  St. 
Helena,  but,  according  to  certain  veracious 
historians,  of  overeating  spaghetti  in  a 
Roman  restaurant,  many  years  alter  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  sailed  from  the  rock-bound 
isle  glutted  with  imaginary  vengeance. 

Maybe   it   will   be   the   same   with    thi 
common  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in   the 
Masurian    marshes,    at     the    Karpathian 
passes,  before  Verdun,  and  along  the  Somme 
and  the  Meuse.     Probably  not,  however. 

And  the  voice  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
heard  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  reports  to 
the  effect  that: 

The  legend  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  al- 
ready begun.  His  enemies  can  not  believe 
that  that  towering  figure  has  vanished  so 
suddenljr.  Of  course  it  has  not;  it  is  a 
trick;  he  is  alive  somewhere,  ready  to 
descend  on  us  again;  there  is  a  man  who 
can  prove  that  another  body  was  sub- 
stituted; a  man  who  knows  him  saw  him 
take  passage  on  a  ship,  disguised.  And 
with  the  growth  of  time  the  legend  will  in- 
crease in  circumstantiality  and  wealth  of 
detail,  till,  years  hence,  there  will  be 
elaborately  illustrated  magazine -articles 
telling  how  Yuan  died  in  Mississippi,  or 
Stockholm,  or  Catalonia  in  1925  or  1930. 

Yuan  has  joined  the  company  of  peripa- 
tetic shades  and  flitters  about  the  world. 
He  has  a  wide  choice  of  careers.  If  his  tem- 
perament leans  toward  trouble-making,  he 
can  follow  the  example  of  Nero.  He  re- 
fused to  live  a  quiet  life  after  he  died;  he 
was  always  about  to  reappear  and  start  a 
war,  and  he  kept  his  former  subjects, 
especially  the  Christians,  in  a  constant 
ferment.  Frequently  he  did  reappear, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ill  luck  for 
lots  of  people  whenever  he  did.  It  is  to 
be  hop'ed  that  Yuan  will  pass  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Nero  and  take  up  a  quieter  one. 

For  instance,  he  might  imitate  the 
Dauphin.  Louis  XVII.  never  annoyed 
or  worried  any  one  after  his  death,  as 
Nero  did.  He  became  a  watchmaker  in 
Brandenburg  under  the  name  of  Naun- 
dorff,  and,  aside  from  being  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  arson,  never  figured  in  public 
life.  He  also  became  a  traveling  mission- 
ary in  America  under  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazar  Williams;  there  are  still  living 
people  who  have  seen  and  talked  with  him. 
Huckleberry  Finn,  it  will  be  recalled,  met 
him  in  another  shape.  "You  see  before 
you,  in  blue  jeans  and  misers ,  the  wander- 
in',  exiled,  trampledH>n,  and  sufferin' 
rightful  King  of  France." 

Marshal  Ney  was  similarly  w ell  beha \  ed ; 
after  he  was  shot  he  came  to  America  and 
became  a  schoolmaster  in  North  Carolina 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Ney.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it;  he  was  ruddy- 
faced,  slept  five  hours  at  night,  and  other- 
wise resembled  the  Marshal  unmistakably. 
Archduke  John  of  Tuscany.  John  Orth,  has 
never  disturbed  anybody  either;  he  lives 
peaceably,  usually  as  a  farmer,  at  various 
places,  but  principally  in  South  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  murdered  Princes 
in  the  Tower  made  a  great  dial  of  trouble 
after  their  death,  more  so  than  did  even 
Nero.  They  kept  reappearing  at  the  head 
of  armies  and  greatly  disturbing  the  order 
of  the  Knglish  realm.  We  have  presented 
these  different  conceptions  of  the  role  o\ 
Mysterious  Stranger  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  better  side  of  Yuan  as  lie 
stands  at  the  brink  facing  the  choice 
momentous. 
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Nick  and  Pull    J 
away  from     A 
wasteful  whittling 

Save  on  your  pencil  costs;  your  time; 
your  energy;  your  temper.  You  can 
ill  afford  to  let  old-time  methods  hold 
you  back— especially  a  little  thing  like 
pencil-sharpening.  But  it  isn't  little  after 
all — whittling  means  hundreds  of  dollars 
loss  to  a  business  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
That's  why  the  biggest  concerns  in  the 
country  use  Blaisdell  Pencils — Standard 
Oil  Company,  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
General  Electric  Company.  In  practi- 
cally every  corporation,  office,  factory, 
bank,  telegraph  office,  and  school  in  the 
country  Blaisdells  are  in  daily  use. 
Thousands  "nick  and  pull"  every  day 
to  their  own  profit.  What  relief  from 
the  old  finger-smearing,  time-taking, 
lead-wasting  way ! 
Xick  and  pull.  Done — quick  as  you 
say  it!  The  pencil's  sharpened  with- 
out muss  or  fuss.  Ready  for  action 
instantly! 

Blaisdell  202,  with  eraser,  rinds  a  readv 
welcome  with  even.'  office-worker.  6oc 
a  dozen.   56.oo  a  gross. 

Blaisdell   1SI  blue  pencil  is  without 
an  equal  anywhere — outsells  all  other 
blue  pencils  combined,  ji.ooadozen. 
>io.f<o  a  gross. 

The   nrx  Blaisdell  spun-glass  ink 
•raser  is  a  real  ink  eraser.    Sharp- 
ens like  a  Blaisdell  pencil.  Takes 
out  blots  in  a  jiffy.  A  positive 
delight  for  all  who  write.  Lasts 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ordi- 
nary eraser,  and  costs  only  ioc. 

BtaiadeH  is  a  complete  line  oi 
pencils— even  kind  for  even 
l>iiriK>se,   including    Regular. 
ilored,  Copying.  Indelible. 
1  rtra     Thick.  China  Mark 
J  ^    \Utal   Marking.   Lam 
•/.      U'rman's    and    Railroad 
A      pencils.    All  grades  and  all 
i  s  of  hardta 

tiers  evervwhere  sell 
"  lisddl    Pencils.     Order 

.i  jmber  from  your  sta- 
tioner. 

Nick  and  Pull- 

the  modern  way 

to  sharpen 

a  pencil 


NICK 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Paper 

Pencil 

CompaLny 
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BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  check  on  this  list  will 
he  9ent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning. 

Roofing  a  Home 

Building  a  Poultry  House 
_  Building  a  Bungalow 

Building  a  Barn 

Building  Your  Own  Garage 

Covering  Your  Factory 

Artistic  Roofs 


20  years 
from  now 


Will  the  roof  you  are  putting  on 
today  still  be  giving  satisfaction 
in  1936? 

Will  you  be  ready  then  to  say  : 
This  roof  has  never  cost  me 
one  cent  for  repairs"? 

It's  worth  money  to  you  to  know 
the  answer ! 

Many  RU-BER-OID  roofs  laid  previous 
to  1896  are  still  giving  good  service  and 
have  never  needed  repairs. 

Genuine  RU-BER-OID  contains  no  sand, 
tar,  paper,  wood  fibre,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  will  crack,  run,  rot,  warp,  rust 
or  leak. 

Made  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper 
Green.  Your  dealer  will  show  you  sam- 
ples and  quote  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

573  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 
Irapervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co ,  San  Francisco,   (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


English  Walnuts  and 
Hardy  Filberts 


No     others 


for  Zero  Climates 

EXQUISITELY  BEAUTIFUL  for  LAWN, 
DRIVEWAY  and  STREET 

It  stands  to  reason  that  trees  grown  at  the  43d  Parallel 

of  latitude  close   to  the  Canadian  Border,  with  winter 
temperature    far    below    zero,    must    possess    rugged    vitality, 
could  survive. 
OUR  HOME  GROWN  ENGLISH   WALNUTS,  from  home  grown  seed, 
are  safer  to  plant  than  peach  trees.  i 

We  are  headquarters  for  NORTHERN  GROWN  FILBERTS  and  recommend  their  uni- 
versal planting.  For  orchard  planting  they  are  dependable  as  Real  Money  Makers.  Cul- 
ture is  of  the  easiest  and  our  northern  grown  trees  will  stand  temperatures  of  10  to  15 
below  zero  and  generally  come  into  Bearing  the  Second  or  Third  Year. 

SOBER  PARAGON  Mammoth  Sweet  Chestnut 

One  crop  brought  $30,000.  Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration- 
plant  a  thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.  A  safe  tree  to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot 
climates.  Succeeds  in  drouth,  in  frost,  in  poor  soil  and  upon  hillsides — the  roughest  of 
land-.    Every  tree  we  ship  this  fall  bare  chestnuts  last  season. 

Ranere  Everbearing  Raspberry— Satisfies  "That's  All." 

Luscious,  sugary,  bright  crimson  berries  every  day  from  June  till  November.  The  strong  plants 
offered  you  for  planting  this  Fall  will  supply  your  table  next  season.    Succeeds  in  any  soil. 

%W  Fiftieth  Year  in  Business — Our  Golden  Anniversary 
Souvenir  Rose  Free  with  every  order. 


Our  iqi6  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  includes 
Nut  Culture  in  the  North,  tells  you  how,  when 
and  where  to  plan!.      Mailed    Free   on  request. 


GLEN  BROS. ,  Inc. ,  Glenwood  Nuriery.  Est'd  1866 
1735  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  WIZARD  IN  WEIRDLY  WONDER. 
WORKING  WORDS 

' (  "TEARING,  death-defying  in  its  devil- 
-*—'  ish  departure  from  deliberateness" 
— so  one  might  characterize  the  circus 
poster  which  has  decorated  the  barns  of 
the  countryside  for  more  than  forty  year*. 
In  one  shape  or  other,  it  conveyed  with 
just  such  alliterative  abandon  that  the 
greatest  show  on  earth,  with  the  sacred 
elephants  from  the  mystic  palaces  of  the 
Yellow  City  and  all  the  other  trappings, 
would  open  in  the  public  commons  at  the 
East  End,  beginning  the  following  week. 
There  would  be  Mile,  (whom  the  rurai 
population  pronounced  invariably  "M illy" 
La  Galli,  the  daring,  dainty  equestrienne: 
and  Volplano,  the  man-bird;  and  the  tall 
girl,  and  the  midget  man,  and  the  forty- 
count  'em,  forty — bloodthirsty,  untamable 
leopards  from  the  hear-r-r-t  of  darkest 
Africa ! 

No  wonder  the  farm  lad  saved  hi- 
pennies.  The  circus  was  an  event  of  a 
lifetime.  But  the  mysterious  lure  was  due 
to  the  rare  ability  of  one  man,  "Tody" 
Hamilton,  a  true  wizard  in  words,  who 
spent  years  fabricating  phrases  to  catch  the 
crowds.  And  recently  he  died,  in  Balti- 
more, having  made  millions  for  Barnum 
&  Bailey.  He  wrote  the  equivalent  of 
scores  of  best  sellers,  yet  his  name  never 
appeared  on  one  of  his  advertisements. 
Here  is  what  the  New  York  Times  said 
of  him: 

"Tody"  Hamilton  had  no  rivals  for  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  press -agent 
that  ever  lived.  The  free  space  he  got 
for  Barnum  &  Bailey's  circus  ran  into 
miles.  He  invented  the  modern  circus 
poster,  and  founded  a  school  of  alliteration 
all  his  own.  He  put  the  Cardiff  giant  and 
the  sacred  white  elephant  of  Siam  over  on 
the  great  American  public.  He  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  resources  of  the 
English  language  in  Gargantuan  epithets, 
and  to  match  them  like  bells  in  a  melodious 
series.  Literary  critics  have  given  him 
the  credit  for  the  abandonment  of  alliter- 
ation by  poets  of  the  present  day,  who 
concede  that,  since  Hamilton's  time,  verbal 
tintinnabulations  of  all  kinds  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  circus. 

When  Mr.  Hamilton  first  began  to 
compose  the  posters  for  the  big  show  his 
work  was  criticized  as  too  florid,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  cheapen  his  style  by  ex- 
travagant imitations  of  it.  His  reply  was 
a  new  series  beside  which  his  first  efforts 
were  reserved  and  monosyllabic.  His 
style  survived  satirical  imitations  as  did 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  circus  literature  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  noted  as  a  press-agent 
to-day,  not  only  because  he  enriched  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  but  also 
because  he  was  fertile  in  producing  genu- 
ine news  stories  which  no  office-rules  against 
press-agent  yarns  could  keep  out  of  news-, 
papers,  and  because  he  educated  the  editors 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  Europe  to 
what  the  reading  public  was  entitled  tu 
expecl  in  the  way  of  advance  information 
about  circuses.  When  he  was  once  asked 
what  was  the  best  story  he  had  ever 
landed,  he  said: 
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the  Biblical  wedding-feast,  had  mostly 
been  imprest  and  "dead-headed"  to  the 
show  from  the  highways  and  byways 
around  Madison  Square.  The  whole 
program  was  put  through  to  that  haphazard 
gathering  of  spectators,  hardly  as  numerous 
as  the  performers! 

The  newspapers  were  well  represented. 
Tody's  great  grief  was  that  he  couldn't 
gat  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  from  any  kind 
of  a  livery  to  take  us  back  to  our  offices. 
Horses,  men,  and  wagons  were  knocked 
out  by  the  day's  doings. 

Luckily,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  had  a  pneumatic  tube  working 
from  Twenty -third  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  old  Dey  Street  building  and 
l  hence  to  Newspaper  Row.  That  carried 
down  the  stories. 

But  no  one  who  saw  the  scene  could 
ever  forget  Hamilton,  imperial  and  im- 
pervious to  the  awful  storm,  surveying 
the  brilliant  performance  and  the  squalid 
audience  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  done. 

He  possest,  according  to  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  knack  of  getting  his 
notices  past  the  most  careful  editors 
and  advertising  the  circus  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  free  space.  We  are  given  to 
understand : 

Time  was  when  almost  any  fair  to 
middling  press-agent  could  get  almost  any 
fair  to  middling  "story"  into  the  news- 
columns.  It  needed  only  to  be  readable  and 
it  passed.  In  recent  years,  say  in  the  past 
I  wenty-five  years,  the  standards  have  been 
ascending  constantly,  until  to-day  the 
"story"  intended  by  the  press-agent  to 
compete  with  current  news  for  a  promi- 
nent position  in  a  big  newspaper  must  be 
planned  and  written  very  cleverly  indeed. 
Hamilton  became  press-agent  for  the 
Barnum  &  Bailey  circus  about  the  time 
city  editors  were  beginning  to  steel  their 
hearts  against  free  advertising  reading- 
matter  of  all  kinds.  The  circus  press-agent 
could  no  longer  expect  to  get  satisfactory 
results  from  a  pad  of  complimentary 
tickets  and  a  stereotyped  prepared  notice 
of  the  "show."  More  than  likely  the 
latter  would  be  consigned  to  the  waste- 
hasket.  In  fact,  the  city  editor  was 
becoming  very  particular.  Later,  upon 
advice  and  instruction  from  his  superiors, 
he  became  still  more  particular.  No  free 
notices  could  "slip"  by  at  all  if  in  any 
way  they  bore  the  stamp  of  free  notices. 
They  must  have  intrinsic  merit.  They 
must  contain  enough  of  the  artistic  to 
carry  them  past  all  office-rules.  Nothing 
short  of  genius  could  circumvent  the 
copy-reader. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  con- 
fronted Richard  F.  Hamilton,  who  later 
came  to  bo  known  in  the  principal  news- 
rooms of  (he  country,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  as  "Tody"  Hamilton,  when  he 
entered  upon  his  task  of  educating  the 
public  thought.  The  newspapers  and  their 
city  editors  did  not  intend,  if  they  knew 
it,  to  allow  him  to  carry  on  his  educational 
work  at  their  expense,  and  "Tody" 
Hamilton  did  not  know  any  other  way  of 
•loing  it  than  through  the  'medium  of  the 
free  notice  in  the  newspapers.  Thus  it 
>  me  a  contest  between  watchful  journal- 
ism and  wakeful  invention,  and  this 
contest  went  on  for  years. 

It  was  one-sided  from  the  start,  altbo 
the  city  editors  and  their  newspapers 
were  loath  to  admit  it,  "Tody"  Hamilton 
brought  in  his  "stuff."  placed  it  in  front 
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of  the  city  editor  and  began  to  talk  fishing, 
or  golf,  or  baseball.  Next  day  his  "stuff" 
appeared.  It  seemed  irresistible.  It  had 
to  appear.  The  city  editor,  his  first  and 
second  assistants,  the  head  of  the  copy- 
desk  and  his  assistants,  the  make-up  editor, 
and  the  managing  editor  were  all  con- 
scious that  it  was,  beneath  the  surface, 
a  barefaced  "puff"  for  Barnum  &  Bailey, 
and  received  it  or  passed  it  under  protest; 
but  all  had  to  admit  that  common  justice  to 
their  readers  compelled  its  appearance.  In 
time  it  became  the  custom  to  regard 
"Tody"  Hamilton's  copy  as  preferred 
and  even  as  "must"  copy.  If  "Tody" 
Hamilton  happened  to  be  detained  for  any 
reason,  reporters  were  sent  out  to  find  him. 

Nine  years  ago  he  retired  from  active 
duties  as  press-agent  for  Barnum  &  Bailey, 
and,  instead  of  marking  the  change  by 
giving  a  complimentary  dinner  to  the 
newspaper  men  who  had  accepted  his  copy 
long  enough  to  make  him  famous  and  rich, 
he  allowed  them  to  give  a  dinner  to  him. 
At  that  dinner,  among  other  things, 
he  said: 

"In  my  long,  useful,  truthful,  faithful, 
funny,  and  fashionable  career  as  circus 
press-agent,  I  have  no  vain  regrets  and 
remorse  to  keep  me  awake  nights.  I  can 
lie  down  with  the  clear  conscience  of  a 
man  who  has  done  his  duty.  I  have 
grabbed  more  space  for  nothing  than  any 
other  man  you  know.  Therefore  you 
are,  as  representative  newspaper  men  and 
future  publishers,  justified  in  gathering 
here  to-night  to  entertain  me  with  a 
bountiful  repast  in  celebration  of  my 
retirement  from  business." 


YO-HO!   FOR  SUNKEN  TREASURE 

THIS  time  it  is  not  the  Spanish  Main,  nor 
Treasure  Island,  nor  any  of  the  places 
we  all  so  gladly  (and  a  little  fearfully) 
visited  in  juvenile  imaginations.  It  is 
something  more  real  and  practical,  tho 
fully  as  exciting  and  as  profitable.  Nowa- 
days, the  call  to  seek  sunken  treasure 
•means  to  scour  the  sea-bottom  in  certain 
places  for  ships  that  have  been  lost  by 
accident  while  on  their  way  to  America 
with  rich  cargoes  of  metals  and  jewels. 
This  is  the  romance  of  the  treasure-chasers 
of  this  century.  The  day  of  the  pirate's 
gold  is  gone  forever. 

New  York,  according  to  a  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  these  modern  Argonauts.  And 
past  Sandy  Hook  go  the  ships  now  bent, 
not  on  plunder,  but  on  the  recovery  of  lost 
goods.  It  may  not  be  an  unusual  sight  to 
find  once  again  the  old  sea-atmosphere  in 
lower  New  York,  such  as  existed  when 
Captain  Kidd  swaggered  along  Whitehall 
Street,  fresh  from  sweeping  the  Caribbean. 
But,  we  read: 

What  is  much  to  the  point,  these  modern 
adventurers  stand  more  than  a  sporting 
chance  of  making  good.  Engineering  cun- 
ning, the  ripest  of  practical  experience,  and 
hard-headed  business  are  joined  in  the  un- 
dertaking— elements  that  generally  prom- 
ise success.  This  is  not  romance,  nor  is  it 
rainbow-chasing;  it  is  calculating  enterprise 
equipped  with  up-to-the-minute  facilities. 

One   of   the    most   conspicuous   of    these 


undertakings  is  that  of  the  Interocean 
Submarine  Engineering  Company,  headed 
by  Rear- Admiral  Colby  M.  Chester,  U.  S. 
N.  Its  initial  flotilla  sailed  recently  to 
salve  something  like  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  treasure  lost  off  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake  five  years  ago. 

It  has  chosen  to  make  its  first  essay  on 
the  Ward  finer  Merida,  which  was  sent  to 
the  bottom  in  May,  1911. 

The  Merida  was  bound  northward  from 
the  West  Indies.  When  she  was  abreast 
of  the  Virginia  coast  in  a  heavy  fog  she 
collided  with  the  steamship  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  and  sank  at  a  point  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Charles, 
the  northern  cape  at  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  She  went  to  the  bottom  in 
water  ranging  between  250  and  300  feet  in 
depth. 

Her  passenger-list  included  a  number  of 
wealthy  people.  Most  of  these  had  placed 
gold  and  other  valuables  in  the  keeping  of 
the  purser.  In  addition,  the  purser  had 
locked  in  his  strong  room,  with  other  treas- 
ure, a  consignment  of  silver  bullion  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico. 

The  total  amount  of  the  riches  aboard 
has  been  variously  estimated.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  Merida' s  invoice  re- 
corded 408  bars  of  silver  aboard.  The 
ingots  totaled  in  weight  a  matter  of  some- 
thing over  29,000  pounds  troy.  The  bul- 
lion then  represented  the  equivalent  of 
$225,000.  Since  then  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  world  that  have  raised  the 
current  price  of  silver  to  60-odd  cents  an 
ounce.  Therefore,  to-day,  those  same  bars 
are  worth  approximately  $260,000. 

The  quest  of  this  sunken  treasure  is, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  nature  of  a  gamble. 
To  begin  with,  the  point  where  the  ship 
sank  is  known  enly  approximately,  and  is 
assumed  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
due  east  from  Cape  Charles. 

Upon  the  fifty-mile  arc  the  depth  ranges 
between  thirty-six  and  thirty-nine  fathoms, 
and  the  fifty-fathom  curve  lies  five  miles 
further  off  shore.  From  that  point  sea- 
ward for  five  miles  the  bottom  dips  quickly 
from  300  to  600  feet,  The  question  is,  did 
the  Merida  settle  upon  the  sea-floor  within 
the  300-foot  limit,  and,  if  so,  has  she 
remained  there? 

Here,  we  learn,  is  where  the  Government 
experts  have  blazed  the  way.  Finding  a 
sunken  vessel  is  analogous  to  locating  pin- 
nacle rocks  in  navigable  waters.  For  this 
the  Coast  Survey  has  invented  a  wire  drag 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  sweep  wide  areas. 
Of  this  the  account  says: 

In  substance,  the  apparatus  is  virtually 
the  skeleton  of  a  seine  without  the  binding 
meshwork.  The  two  outer  ends  of  the 
drag  are  connected  to  towing  launches 
which  draw  the  drag  forward  in  a  wide, 
sweeping  curve.  As  soon  as  a  strike  is 
made,  surface-buoys  straighten  out  like  the 
sides  of  an  angle,  their  point  of  meeting 
being  above  the  sunken  obstruction. 

Admiral  Chester's  argonauts  sailed  away 
from  New  York  armed  with  wire  drags,  and 
part  of  the  flotilla  consisted  of  two  oyster 
dredges  of  the  gasoline-driven  sort  common 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  These  boats  will 
draw  the  drags  and  do  the  initial  subaque- 
ous exploratory  work. 

In  practise,  tho  Government  experts  have 
found  it  feasible  to  operate  the  wire  drag  in 
deep  water  at  a  speed  of  something  likr  :| 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour.      In  open  water 
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where  the  bottom  is  reasonably  uniform,  as 
is  the  case  on  the  sandy  sea-bed  off  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes,  no  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced  i"  employing  drags  4,000  feet  and 
more  long.     In  this  fashion,  the  Ireasnre- 

fcers  expect  to  comb  the  ocean-floor  for 
miles  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the 
Weridti  sank. 

With  the  wreck  definitely  located,  then, 
i  hr  diver  musl  fake  up  his  part  of  the  task. 
(in  no  other  way  can  the  men  at  the  surface 
learn  how  the  ship  is  resting.  If  she  is 
Iheeled  over  so  as  to  lie  on  her  starboard 
side  the  problem  of  recovering  the  bullion 
and  other  treasures  will  be  well  nigh  pro- 
hibitively perilous.  The  chances,  however, 
lare  that  she  rests  upon  her  port,  or  wounded 
[side,  that  opposite  to  the  location  of  the 
purser's  office  and  his  near-by  strong  room. 

This  would  bring  the  diver's  goal  upper- 
most and  reduce  by  half  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  the  depth  at  which  he  would  have  to 
work.  This  is  no  small  consideration;  in- 
deed, it  is  probably  the  state  of  affairs  upon 
which  the  salvors  have  counted. 

The  purser's  office  on  the  Merida  was 
imilar  to  that  of  an  existing  sister  ship, 
the  Mexico,  and  was  on  the  saloon  deck  or 
the  deck  flush  with  the  upper  line  of  the 
hull.  Above  were  the  promenade  deck  and 
the  boat  deck.  The  task  for  the  diver  will 
he  to  get  down  upon  the  wTeck  and  then  in 
those  inky  waters  to  fix  his  own  position  as 
i  starting  point  before  venturing  forward 
'>r  aft  to  discover  the  passageway  leading 
to  his  ultimate  goal.  This  is  bound  to  be 
fraught  with  difficulties. 

This  is  true,  we  see,  because  the  deeper 
the  water  is  to  work  in,  the  greater  the 
physical  hazards  for  the  divers  who  will  try 
to  salve  1  lie  Merida' x  treasure  to  battle  with. 
Yet  the  word  "battle"  is  hardly  appropri- 
ate, for  it  suggests  struggle,  and  any  violent 
effort  on  the  part  of  these  daring  under- 
water workers  may  mean  death  through 
physical  collapse  before  they  can  be  brought 
back  to  the  surface. 

And  in  the  way  of  further  difficulties, 
we  are  told: 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  purser's  quar- 
ters shall  be  definitely  located  nor  that  a 
hue  shall  be  run  from  the  surface  down  to 
liat  position.  The  flagship  of  the  flotilla, 
Prom  which  the  divers  will  descend,  must 
he  stationed  exactly  above,  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  with  a  nicety  that  admits  of 
a  maximum  movement  of  only  a  few  inches. 

It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  try 
to  withdraw  the  purser's  safe  and  the  bul- 
lion through  existing  structural  passages. 
1 1  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  wide  open 
vertical  route  so  that  these  weights  can  he 
lifted  directly  to  the  salvage  craft  from  their 
present  resting-places.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  diver  has  determined  the  point  of 
attack,  the  two  upper  decks  will  be  blown 
away  by  means  of  dynamite  set  off  elec- 
trically from  the  floating  base  above. 

The  safe  will  be  raised  after  if  has  been 
strapped  in  a  rope  sliug.  And  then  there 
will  remain  the  p.-oblem  of  recovering  the 
four  hundred  and  eight,  silver  ingots, 
these  weigh  on  an  average  slightly  over 
seventy-one  pounds  apiece,  and  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Because  of  (heir  shape,  rope  slings  can  not 
be  passed  around  them,  and  plainly  the 
divers  can  not  lift  them.  Therefore,  the 
salvors  will  have  to  employ  special  tongs 
or  grabbing  apparatus  thai    will   grip   the 


bars  firmly  and  which  the  diver  will  have 
only  to  steer  into  place  over  each  ingot. 
The  hold  must  be  sure,  lest  a  bar  drop  and 
kill  the  workers  beneath. 

During  the  operations  upon  the  Empress 
of  Ireland,  because  of  the  danger  of  t  he 
undertaking  (in  which  one  man  was  losl  , 
the  divers  never  descended  alone  after- 
ward. They  always  worked  in  pairs. 
and  by  means  of  telephones  connecting 
with  a  central  surface  attendant  thej 
were  able  to  communicate  quickly  with  one 
another  and  with  the  people  on  the  sal- 
vage vessel.  The  same  procedure  will  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  quest  for  the 
Merida' s  treasure. 


STRUGGLING  OUT  OF  THE  TOILS 

OUT  of  St.  Louis  comes  a  story  which 
.  reads  like  a  modern  problem-novel. 
We  have  had  so  many  tales  of  the  perils 
and  troubles  of  a  minister,  and  in  so  many 
of  them  has  solution  come  at  an  almost  too 
great  expense,  that  when  we  read  of  an 
actual  occurrence,  it  has  to  be  pretty  big 
before  we  can  give  it  undivided  credence 
and  attention.  But  this  one  is  a  really  big 
one,  and  the  columns  recently  given  to  it 
by  the  St.  Louis  Star  and  The  Republic 
attest  its  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  River  city. 

There  was  a  minister  in  the  town,  a  man 
wrho  had  been  written  up  in  a  national 
weekly  as  "the  friendliest  minister  in  the 
United  States "  and  a  popular  figure  in 
public  circles.  His  name  wras  W.  J. 
Williamson,  and  he  wrote  excellent  sermons. 
Moreover,  he  delivered  moving  funeral  ora- 
tions, and  led  in  sublime  prayers  on  public 
occasions — and  all  the  time  he  was  secretly 
a  confirmed  tippler.  Many  of  his  best 
pieces  of  work  were  done  when  he  was  under 
alcoholic  influence.  But  six  months  ago 
he  suffered  a  general  breakdown,  and  had 
to  stop  work.  The  public  watched  him 
depart  with  regret,  and  all  seemed  quite 
as  it  should  be  until  the  following  statement 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic: 

For  fifteen  years  I  labored  among  you 
as  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Si. 
bouts.  Most  of  those  years  were  spent 
night  and  day  among  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  who  had  no  claim  upon  me 
as  pastor.  No  pastor  was  ever  more 
rewarded  in  precious  friendships  than  I. 
Few  pastors  have  touched  as  many  sides 
of  life.  The  call' on  my  time,  my  energy, 
my  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
resources  was  tremendous.  For  years  I 
went  at  such  a  pace  that  a  taxicab  could 
scarcely  follow. 

Giving  my  life,  inch  by  inch,  for  others, 
little  did  I  think  I  was  leaving  myself 
resourceless  when  a  moral  crisis  came  into 
my  own  life.  That  crisis  came,  and  for 
months  I  was  a  wrecked  man. 

With  a  crash   1   fell  from  an  eminence 
1  say  it  modestly     that  is  the  goal  of  every 

man  in  the  American  pulpit  to-da\. 

The  habit  of  drink  fastened  itself  upon 
me.  and  before  I  knew  it  alcohol  had  con- 
quered me.  1  know  rumors  of  this  have 
spread  among  you  for  months.  But  few- 
knew  how  desperately  I  tried  to  master 
the  habit,  and  by  God's  grace,  through  the 


This  Cigar  Wears 
Well 

More  than  once  we  have  pointed  out  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  smoker^  who  buy  our 
Panatela  have  Keen  buying  i'  regularly  for 
i  hree  years  and  o\  er. 

Now  the  quality  of  the  Shivers  Panatcl 
a  fixed  and  definite  thing.     In  retail  circles  it 
would    rate    as   a   thre«-for-a- 
quartcr  cigar. 

There  are  many  larger,  more 
expensive  ri^ar-  than  our  Pana- 
tela— but  few  if  any  of  them 
hold  the  favor  of  their  smokers 
year  in  and  year  out  as  our 
Panatela  does. 

When  a  man  who  smokes  five, 
six  or  seven  cigars  a  day,  takes 
up  one  special  cigar  and  smoker 
it  practically  exclusively, 
learning  to  prefer  it  to  fat,  opu- 
lent and  costly  brands,  he  pro- 
vides a  handsome  testimonial. 

There  are  thousands  such  cus- 
tomers on  our  book*. 

You  won't  get  tired  of  the  Shivers 
Panatela  if  you  like  it  in  the  firsi 
place.  If  you  do  not  like  it  in  the  first 
place,  you  are  not  expected  to  pay 
anybody  one  penny. 

Aren't  you  tired  of  not  trying  this 
cigar  ? 

OUR  OFFER  IS:  Upon  request, 
we  will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas 
on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The  1  it- 
erary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  our  expense  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within 
ten  day*. 

Our  Panatela  is  a  handmade  cigar, 
rolled  in  a  model  factory,  by  skilled, 
adult,  male  ciuarmakers.  It  ha>  a 
long  filler  of  Cuban-grown  Havana 
tobacco,  properly  cured.  The  wrapper 
is  genuine  Sumatra. 

By  selling  direct  to  the  smoker  we 
reduce  selling  expense  about  half.  We 
sell  by  the  box  (usually  by  the  hun- 
dred) and  practically  all  of  our  busi- 
ness i<  done  on  repeat  orders,  many  of 
which  are  starding  orders  for  regular 
deliveries  at  stated  periods.  It's  a 
good  business  that  has  grown  and  is 
growim;. 

Besides  our  Panatela  we  mak 
teen  other  cinars  including  a  number 
of  Clear   Havana  shapes.     Our  com- 
plete catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

In  ordering,  please  use  busim  • 
tionery    or    give    reference    and    slat' 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

I    M?F 
\vr>  SBAFB 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 


2056  Market  Street 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Anier:  n  ftiri  call  i 
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Nothing  Promotes  Health 
Like  Pure  Water 

JloIaitOJaler 

LEADS  ALL 
NATURAL  AND  AFRATED  { 

The  Finest 
Table  Water  Known 

Foremost  in 
Reputation,  Purity 
and  Medicinal 
Properties. 

Illustrated. descriptive 

and   historical  hooklet 

tree  on  reauesi. 

HIRAM  RICKER&  SONS,  lac.  f 

South  Poland,  Maine 
New  York  Office :   1 180  Broadway   { 
Boston  Philadelphia         : 

153FranLlinSi.     171  I  CheslnutSt.   § 
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UM:M;M 


MEAT 


TREATS 


You'll  smack  your  lips  too,  and  say 
"Um-m-m  Meat-Treats" — see  if  you 
don't,  once  you  have  tasted  a  sand- 
wich made  from  Ham  or  Tongue  or 
Chicken  Meat-Treat  [pottedJ,  or  from 
one  of  the  other  kinds  (for  slicing).  They 
are  all  perfectly  delicious. 


.t* 1  Ty| 


THE    NATIONAL   DELICATESSEN 

Made  in  Milwaukee 

are  sold  by  the  pound  or  in  tins,  to  serve 
hot  and  to  serve  cold.  Write  us  if  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  them.  Or,  send  us  his 
name  and  20  cents  in  postage,  and  we'll 
mail  you,  prepaid,  a  full  size  tin  of  Ham 
or  Tongue  Meat-Treat  [pottedl.  If  you 
prefer  Chicken,  send  25  cents;  or  15  cents 
for  the  French  (for  slicing). 

FRFF  .  Write  for  our  booklet 
*■  ■l^l-'-l-' •  "Suggestions"  contain* 
lug  recipes  for  many  dainty  dishes. 

L.  Frank  &  Son  Co.  Dcpt.  B  -3  Milwaukee 

DEALERS:  'Write  for  "Frtink-Ness".  the 
magazine  chock  full  of  profit  making 
helps  for  your  Delicatessen  Department. 
BROKERS:       Writ: 


Latest    Model    No.    5 

Ov.r  r,00  of  these  visible  L.  0.  Smith 
and  Bros.  Typewriters  are  used  in  the 
great  Larkin  offices  to  serve  our  two 
million  customers. 

Ii.  C.  Smith  Typewriters 

Write  today  for  details  of  our  Factory- 
to-Family  easy-to-pay  offer  on  this 
latest  model  machine. 

Easy  Paym •!*/•....       ,»    I>eskT  L  D916 
Days'  Trial  L3tKia   COiHuffalo.  N.Y. 


The  STORY 


of 
the 


SUN 

Written    for     the     Great 
General  Public 
By- 
Sir  Robert  S.Bali,  M.A.,LL.D. 

Lale    Director  of    Cambridge   OI>- 

.fnaliiv    ,'iinl    r->r  .-ui/f-!    as  the 
world's. eliding  astronomer. 

A  great  and  interesting  story  of  the  Sun — The  Solar 
System — Distance  of  Sun— Transit  of  Venus — Velocity 
of  Light — Mass  of  the  Sun — Kclipses — Sun-Spots — 
Solar  Prominences — Solar  Corona — Mechanical  Theory 
of  Heat — The  Seasons,  Past  and  Present,  etc.,  etc. 
Large  octavo,  cloth ;  384  pages. 

$2JiO  net;  areritf/e  rnrriaffr  chart/eg,  10c 

Funk  &  \Yagnalls  Cumpaiij,  Kl-M  Fowth  ive'.,  lew  York 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

Tf  you  are,  you   will   be   particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER.  M.D 

Wrll-Kncmm  Specialist   in  Children's   Diseases;    Pedia 
trician  to  the   Philadelphia   General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Xledico-Chirurgical  College, etc. tetc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing;  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
di  tressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountain^  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

800,  Cloth,  344  pages.  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave  .N.Y. 


I  providential  interposition   of   my   brother 

1  in  Christ,  Edward  Card,  I  have  mastered  it! 
Nothing     remains    for    me    to    do    now 

J  but  to  open  my  heart,  my  very  soul,  to 
the  public  which  for  years  had  accustomed 
itself  to  regard  me  more  favorably   than 

1   I  or  any  other  human  being  deserved. 

In  this  definite  way,  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  with  contrition  and  deep  penitence, 

;  I  not  only  confess  my  sin  toward  my 
Maker,  myself,  and  my  countless  friends, 
but  beg  that  as  I  go  West  to  perfect  myself 

j  in  the  way  of  Christ,  I  have  your  prayers 

i  that  I  may  yet  be  spared,  through  God's 
mercies,  to  weld  even  a  greater  influence 

I  for  Christ  and  the  Christian    life  than   I 

j  have  ever  wielded  in  the  past . 

My  plans  for  the  future  are  not  yet 
made,  but  I  now  live  for  only  one  thing — to 
get  on  my  feet  in  every  possible  way,  and 
prove  by  my  fall  and  my  redemption 
through  the  mercies  of  Christ  that  Clod 
still  lives  and  reigns,  and  will  overcome 
evil  for  good  in  the  life  of  any  man  who 
merely  throws  himself  before  the  throne 
of  grace. 

That  the  town  was  rent  in  twain  by 
this  statement  is  obvious,  yet,  strangely 
enough,  a  number  of  his  flock,  as  well  as 
other  clergymen  knew  of  his  struggle, 
but  they  kept  his  secrets,  hoping  to  aid 
him.  Now  that  every  one  knew  it,  how- 
ever, the  entire  tale  came  out  in  the  public 
press.  We  learn,  through  a  newspaper 
writer  who  interviewed  him,  the  whole 
story.     The  reporter  says: 

Dr.  Williamson  assured  me  that  I  was 
the  first  and  only  newspaper  man  he  lias 
ever  talked  with  on  the  subject  that  for 
more  than  a  year  has  scandalized  his  dear- 
est friends;  the  subject  that  cost  him  the 
most  influential  Protestant  pulpit  in  St. 
Louis;  the  subject  that  lost  for  him  a 
singular  leadership  in  the  religious,  social, 
and  civic  life  of  the  city,  and  the  subject 
which,  I  firmly  believe,  will  soon  pass 
out  of  his  wonderful  life. 

The  subject  was  the  drink  habit.  Dr. 
Williamson  frankly  admitted  the  habit, 
and  then  told  how  he  has  fought  the 
demon  of  alcohol,  until  now  he  feels  sure 
he  will  rise  from  his  own  moral  debris, 
once  more  the  strong,  virile,  masterful  man 
St.  Louis  has  known,  admired,  and  trusted 
for  fully  fifteen  years.  He  told  me  how  at 
the  psychological  moment  Edward  Card, 
who  founded  the  St.  Louis  City  Rescue 
Mission,  recently  came  into  his  life  at  the 
sanitarium  and  how  Card,  who  is  famous 
for  restoring  the  'down-and-outs  at  his 
mission,  helped  him  "back  to  Christ. " 

Ever  since  Dr.  Williamson  retired  from 
public  life,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, and  I  so  wrote  hint,  asking  for  an 
interview.  He  did  not  answer;  I  was  per- 
turbed. I  could  not  understand  the 
reason,  until  yesterday,  when  I  learned 
he  actually  had  hovered  between  life  and 
death  about  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter. 
He  had  been  nearly  overcome  by  the  heat. 
His  stomach  troubled  him  seriously,  and 
his  fever  ran  up  quite  high.  When  he  was 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,  expressing  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  his  misfortune,  and  he  wrote  back  a 
short  letter  of  acknowledgment. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  to  tho 
sanitarium,  and  insisted  with  the  proper 
authorities  upon  claiming  my  right  as  a 


devoted  friend  to  get  Dr.  Williamson's 
statement  from  his  own  lips.  I  suggested 
perhaps  he  really  was  anxious  to  mak* 
such  a  statement.  I  had  guessed  correctly. 
The  interview  was  arranged. 

I  rode  up  to  the  fourth  floor.  Dr. 
Williamson  was  seated  on  a  small  porch, 
two  nurses  at  his  side.  Dr.  Wilkes  wanted 
him  to  come  into  the  room. 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Williamson,  "we  can 
talk  better  here."  Turning  to  me,  he 
said: 

"I  have  wanted  to  have  this  talk  with 
you  for  a  long  time.  I  long  ago  made 
up  my  mind  that  you  should  have  the 
first  statement  I  was  ready  to  give.  Now, 
what  do  you  want?" 

"Doctor,"  I  said,  "all  I  want  is  what, 
you  have  to  say  about  these  rumors  con- 
necting your  name  with  the  drink  habit. 
Is  it  true,  that  drinking  has  brought 
adversity  upon  you?" 

"I  admit  it,"  he  said. 

Then  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  porch 
railing,  dropt  his  head  in  shame,  and  wept. 

I  observed  him  as  closely  as  I  could  in 
the  starlight.  He  appeared  a  bit  older, 
grayer.  Oh,  the  infinite  sadness  of  his 
face  in  the  starlight!  It  was  the  face  of  a 
man  coining  out  of  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  Lines  were  in  that  face,  stamped 
there  by  suffering  such  as  only  heroic  men 
endure.  At  times  these  lines  would  dis- 
appear and  in  their  place  would  come  softer 
lines  indicating  some  new-found  peace. 

And  a  number  of  side-lights  are  given 
by  The  Star  on  the  case  of  this  pastor  in 
the  toils  of  a  habit.     We  read: 


Friends  of  Dr.  Williamson  had  known 
he  was  addicted  to  the  drink  habit,  but 
he  would  not  say  when  he  began  to  drink  or 
what  were  the  circumstances  surrounding 
his  first  downward  step.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  a  teetotaler. 

Rev.  U.  G.  Robinson,  3801  Sullivan 
Avenue,  a  member  of  the  Third  Baptist 
Church,  and  for  years  an  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Williamson,  told  a  reporter  for  The 
Slur  to-day  that  some  of  Dr.  Williamson's 
most  eloquent  sermons  and  prayers  were 
delivered  when  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  He  said  drink  turned  Dr. 
Williamson  against  some  of  his  friends. 

Rev.  Robinson  talked  with  very  great 
reluctance. 

"Almost  every  member  of  the  church 
knew  Rev.  Williamson  had  been  addicted 
to  the  drink  habit  several  years,"  Rev. 
Robinson  said,  "but  the  church  stood  by 
him  loyally.  The  members  knew  he  was 
making  a  brave  battle  against  alcohol, 
but  it  was  apparent  he  was  fighting  a 
losing  fight. 

"If  got  so  his  normal  condition  was 
that  of  an  alcoholic.  When  he  made 
public  speeches  he  drank  to  put  himself 
in  normal  condition.  At  the  dedication  of 
a  hospital  in  this  city  he  delivered  an 
eloquent  prayer.  Some  of  those  who 
heard  it  told  me  it  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  he  had  ever  delivered.  It  was 
given  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

"He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  while  under  the  influence 
of  drink.  All  the  time  he  never  lost  faith 
in  his  religion.  Statements  to  the  con- 
trary are  false.  The  trouble  was  he 
worked  too  hard.  Tho  public  made  too 
many  demands  on  him.  Ho  took  drink  as 
a  stimulant  so  he  could  do  his  work,  and 
it  got  tho  hotter  of  him. 
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AT  LAST- A  PERFECT  CARBON  REMOVER 

Oq%  OF  ENGINE  TROUBLE  is  caused 
by  carbon.     That  knocking  sound  and 
loss  of  power  is  due  to  just  one  thing — car- 
bon in  your  cylinders.     Clean  them  out  with 

1 

|and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first 
500    miles  —  quietly    and    full    of    "pep". 

SAVES  GASOLINE  AND  OIL 

Clean  cylinders  reduce  the   consumption  of 

gas  and  oil  and  give  you  the  maximum  power  and 
speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel.  Johnson's 
Carbon  Remover  really  saves  you  money  because  of 
the  economy  in  fuel  effected  by  its  use  will  more  than 
make  up  the  price  of  the  Carbon  Remover. 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  YOURSELF 

Why  pay  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  for  having  the  carbon 
burned  out  of  your  cylinders  when  you  can  quicklv 
do  it  yourself  for  half-a-dollar — without  laying  up 
your  motor — without  even  soiling  your  hands. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

M    We   guarantee   Johnson's   Carbon    Remover 
without  equivocation.     No  matter  how  much 
you  use  or  how  you  use  it,  Johnson's  Carbon 
Remover  cannot  injure  any  part  of  your  mo- 
tor.    You  could  soak  your  engine  in   it  for 
days  without  the  slightest  injury. 


Insist  upon  your  garage  or  accessory 
dealer  supplying  you  with 

lOHNSON'S  CARBON  REMOVER 
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THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

extra 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows: 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well    Julius  Caesar  » 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  Kiug  John 

As  You  Like  It 


Comedy  of  Errors 

Coriolanns 

Cynibeline 

Hamlet 

H -nry  IV,  Part  I 

H-nrv  IV,  Part  II 

H -n rv  V 

H   nry  VI.  Parti 

Henrv  VI.  Part  II 

Henry  VI.  Part  III 

Henry  VIII 


King  Lear 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

Love's  Labor's  Lost 

Macbeth 

Measure  for  Measure 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 


Poems 

Richard  II 

Richard  HI 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Tamin s  of  the  Shrew 

Tempest 

Timou  of  Athens 

Titus  Andrunicus 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Troilus  and  Cressida 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing      Twelfth  Night 
Othello  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Pericles  Winter's  Tale 


wt 
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Postage  8c  extra. 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
cloth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

A  t  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company 

3.<4-8B0Fourlh  *><■., JiewYork 


In  Leather 

60c 

per  vol. 
Postage  8c 
extra. 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT,  by  Pearce  Kintzing,  MD. 

An  eminently  readable  book  of  practical  advice  by  a 
physician  of  wide  experience  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
ward  off  disease,  and  prolong  life  by  sane  and  simple 
exercise,  physical  and  mental  occupation,  rational  food 
habits,  ventilation,  etc.  Written  primarily  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  will 
commend  it  to   the   physician.      i2mo,  cloth,  285   pp. 

J1.00  net.      Funk  &  WagnalU  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


By  the  Hon.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

The  People's  Law 

Discusses  the  Constitutions  of  States,  and  considers 
what  they  may  properly  contain.  Important  topics 
treated  are  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  the 
Recall,  Corporations,  Education  and  Labor. 

12mo,  Ornamented  Paper  Boards,  30c;  by  mail  35c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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A  Satisfactory  Home 

When  you  build,  make  sure  of  these  six  important  essen- 
tials: beauty,  durability,  resistance  to  heat  and  cold,  resis- 
tance to  fire,  low  first  cost,  low  maintenance. 

No  one  material  gives  all  of  these  advantages  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent;   but  stucco  offers  the  highest  average. 

Atlas- White  Stucco 

is  beautiful  —  either  pure  white,  or  in  the  attractive  tones 
that  may  be  secured  by  mixing  color  aggregates  or  pigments 
with  Atlas-White  Cement  in  the  finish  coat  of  stucco. 
Well-built  stucco  homes  last  a  life-time,  with  almost  no 
expense  for  repairs.  They  are  cool  in  summer,  easy  to 
heat  in  winter,  and  resist  fire.  The  first  cost  is  almost  as 
low  as  wood  and  lower  than  all  the  others. 

Ask  your  architect  about  stucco.  Send  for  illustrated 
books  listed  in  coupon  below,  which  tell  the  essentials  of 
good  homes,  garages  and  bungalows  and  how  to  get  them. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  0/  the  Portland  Cement  Association 

.«>  Hroad  Street,  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

L'hiladelpnla         Boston         St.  Louis         Minneapolis         Des  Moines         Dayton 


Stucco  Home 
Folsom,  Pa. 
Amos  Fltis,  Architect 


AT  LAS  ffl  WHITE 
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"The  temptation  to  drink  became  over- 
powering, and  it  was  too  much  for  the 
physical  man  to  resist.  One  of  the  effect* 
of  the  drink  was  to  make  him  overfriendh 
to  strangers  and  unfriendly  to  his  bes! 
friends." 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Williamson  departed  foi 
a  six  weeks'  training-course  at  Muldoon' 
Farm,  at  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  where  mam 
broken  men  have  gone.  He  went  then 
weighing  217  pounds  and  was  fat.  Hi 
came  back  weighing  198  pounds  aru 
looked  strong  and  hearty. 

He  again  plunged  into  his  work  an< 
kept  up  the  old  pace  for  the  church  am 
for  his  friends  until  the  final  collapse  la- 
February.  He  then  was  taken  to  Batt! 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  was  in  a  sanitariui 
for  a  time.  There  he  was  besieged  b 
friends  until  it  was  decided  to  bring  hii 
secretly  to  the  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitariui 
and  keep  him  from  all  visitors.  Re^ 
Robinson  brought  him  back. 

Then  Rev.  Card  determined  to  visit  hii 
at  the  sanitarium.  According  to  D 
Williamson,  it  was  Rev.  Card  who  shorn 
him  the  way  to  overcome  the  drink  habi 
Rev.  Card  has  done  a  great  deal  of  woi 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  men  at  t! 
City  Rescue  Mission. 

Dr.  Card  was  refused  admission  to  D 
Williamson's  room  several  times,  but  ke 
insisting  that  he  be  permitted  to  entf 
At  last  he  was  received. 

"We  prayed,  and  since  then  I  have  be< 
a    different   man,"    Dr.    Williamson  sai 
' '  Hfe  came  into  my  life  at  the  psychologu 
moment.     Now  I  know  everything  will 
all  right." 

Rev.  Williamson  was  in  the  public  e 
probably  more  than  any  other  Protests 
clergyman  in  St.  Louis.     His  sermons  1 
his  utterances  were  widely  quoted.    Shor 
before  he  left  St.  Louis  to  go  to  a  sani 
rium  he  created  a  sensation  at  a  meeti 
of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Natioi! 
Security     League,     by.   saying    Preside 
Wilson   was   the  most  spineless  Execut  > 
the  country  had  had  since  Buchanan. 

He  modified  his  statement  later,  say ; 
the  assertion  looked  pretty  strong  in  pri . 
He  said  he  believed  the  President  ha<  1 
wonderful  character. 

When  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is 
being  condemned  by  union  men  becausf  t 
the  condition  of  his  employees  in  Colora  . 
Rev.  Williamson  preached  a  sermon  at  e 
Third  Baptist  Church  criticizing  "imp- 
sonal  directors  who  neglect  employe. 

Young  Rockefeller  is  a  prominent  wor  r 
in  a  Baptist  church  in  New  York. 

Munitions  -  manufacturing  and  divi  f 
were  condemned  in  strong  sermons  at  ( 
Third  Baptist  Church  shortly  before  " 
Williamson  quit  his  pastorate  to  t  e 
refuge  in  a  sanitarium.  The  Bap;t 
Church  does  not  believe  in  infant  baptii- 
Dr.  Williamson  recommended  that  see 
ceremony  should  be  substituted  for  tit 
service. 

Dr.  Williamson  was  active  outside  >e 
church  as  well  as  in  it.  Once  he  assird 
Chief  of  Detectives  Allender  in  obtains 
the  confession  of  a  girl  charged  with  ar;Q- 
She  was  Barbara  Gladys  Arnold,  a  np 
in  Dr.  Williamson's  family.  While  i< 
Williamsons  were  living  at  the  Bf"1 
Hotel,  it  burned.  The  Arnold  girl  " 
suspected  and  Chief  Allender  and  ''. 
Williamson  obtained  a  confession  from  *■ 
She  later  repudiated  her  confession  'I, 
in  a  sensational  trial,  was  cleared  of  * 
charge. 
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DIGGING  ALLIGATORS  OUT  OF 
SWAMPS 

1  7"  HEN  sojourning  in  South  Carolina, 
»  V  never  go  wading  in  deep  and  un- 
oquented  swamps.  The  perils  of  the 
tlantic  Coast,  sharks  or  no  sharks,  are 
>thing  to  what  may  befall  you  in  the 
wland.s  of  the  Savannah  River  if  you 
iiuico  to  try  paddling  about  in  the  murky 
ater.  Here,  truly,  is  a  case  of  hanging 
>ur  olotb.es  on  a  hickory-limb  and  then 
ittling  down  for  a  comfortable  nap,  high 
id  dry  on  the  bank.  For  we  are  told  by 
ie  New  York  Times  that  there  are  alliga- 
>rs  to  be  found  in  these  places,  and  that 
dy  recently  one  of  the  finest  of  them  was 
red  out,  and,  its  confidence  gained,  was 
ken  off  to  New  York  for  the  Bronx 
>ological  Gardens.  The  theory  was  that 
i  alligator  is  of  more  use  to  society,  and 
rtainly  of  more  comfort,  in  the  Zoo 
an  in  a  swamp.  His  feeding  is  much 
ore  regular  in  the  cage  and  his  diet  more 
rofully  adjusted,  and,  then  again,  perhaps 
e  public  at  large  would  rather  furnish 
e  beast  with  his  daily  bread  and  treacle, 

whatever  he  eats,  than  allow  him  to 
ek  up  a  buffet  lunch  wherever  he  can. 
>  Curator  Ditmars,  of  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
ought,  and  the  account  tells  us  in 
Idition: 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  curator  of 
ptiles,  returned  recently  from  the  low 
punds  of  the  Savannah  River  in  South 
iroliua,  where  he  went  with  Keeper 
torge  Palmer  to  catch  some  reptiles  be- 
use  the  European  War  had  cut  off  the 
pplies  from  the  Old  World  and  there 
is  danger  of  race  suicide  in  the  reptile- 
use. 

Ho  brought  back  560  reptiles,  of  forty- 
ven    varieties,    ranging    from    a    small 
an  I  to  the  big  alligator. 
The  party  had  some  stirring  adventures 
asing  the  reptiles  through  the   cypress- 
amps,  but  the  capture  of  the  big  alligator 
is  the  real  thrill  of  the  two  weeks'  expe- 
ion.     The   thrill  wasn't  over   until  the 
inxal  was  safoly  in  a  big  pool  up  in  the 
mix,  w  In  iv  he  keeps  company  with  an- 
ht  alligator  hatched  from  eggs  collected 
"ii  years  ago  not  far  from  where  the 
w  addition  was  caught. 
According    to    Curator    Ditmars,    there 
a  not  so  many  alligators  down  along  the 
vannah  as  there  used  to  be. 
lake  many  other  wild  creatures  threat- 
■I  with  extinction,"  said  Mr.  Ditmars, 
he  alligator  is  fighting  hard  for  its  life, 
its  battle  for  existence  it  has  certain  ad- 
atages  over  other  animals.     Its  ability 
recover  from  gunshot   wounds,  unless 
unded   in   a  vital  part,   and  its  habit 
remaining  close  to   sheltering,   muddy 
ter  oonstit  ute  important  factors  in  self- 
•servation. 

"Despite  the  alleged  low  mentality  of 
Hiles,  the  alligator  appeal's  to  have 
\eloped  a  fear  of  man  and  of  guns 
divalent  to  the  sagacity  of  the  modern 
u*.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
former  distribution  the  big  reptile 
-  retreated  from  the  rivers  and  from 
•osure  to  hostile  observation  from  boats, 
J  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  swamps  that 
1  remote  and  little  disturbed. 


"On  our  recent  trip  we  expected  to  find 
the  alligator  almost  exterminated,  and 
were  not  surprized  to  learn  that  these 
reptiles  are  pretty  scarce  along  the  Sa- 
vannah River  and  larger  bodies  of  open 
water.  During  a  series  of  trips  into  the 
dense  cypress-swamps,  however,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  alligators  are  even 
yet  fairly  numerous.  They  had  retreated 
into  these  protecting  swamps  and  multi- 
plied in  greater  numbers  than  formerly." 

The  bather  who  is  naturally  timid  will 
breathe  more  freely  upon  reading  that 
these  cypress-swamps  where  the  saurians 
are  caught  are  of  wide  extent  and  almost 
inaccessible.  There  is,  then,  after  all, 
only  a  slight  chance  of  stumbling  on  an 
alligator's  nest  while  out  for  a  matutinal 
stroll.  Furthermore,  we  learn,  the  alliga- 
tors are  very  shy.  While  this  works  for  the 
protection  of  the  unwary  man  and  for  the 
hunter,  it  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  game. 
Of  this  the  Curator  said: 

"  In  making  our  way  toward  the  pools,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  order  to  avoid  stepping  upon  brittle 
twigs  or  rustling  the  leaves  of  bushes. 
Their  sight  is  so  keen  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  bushes  and  tree  -  trunks  as 
screens.  Coming  in  this  way  to  a  bayou 
we  observed  an  alligator  about  eleven 
feet  long  sprawling  on  the  bank,  with 
fore  and  hind  feet  stretched  in  abandon. 
The  mouth  was  open  and  the  eyes  ap- 
peared to  be  shut.  Near  by  were  about 
a  dozen  small  specimens,  ranging  in  length 
from  two  to  four  feet.  We  had  con- 
sumed about  twenty  minutes  in  our 
stealthy  progress  to  the  pool,  over  the 
last  100  feet,  and  we  crouched  behind  an 
enormous  cypress  -  trunk  smothered  in 
vines.  One  =of  the  party,  sinking  in  the 
ooze,  threw  out  an  arm  to  save  himself. 
On  the  instant  it  seemed  that  every  alli- 
gator in  the  bayou  had  received  an  elec- 
tric shock.  The  big  specimen  went  into 
the  water  with  a  crash,  sending  up  a 
geyser  of  muddy  spray.  The  rush  of  the 
smaller  reptiles  was  practically  simul- 
taneous, and  it  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  infant  alligators  that 
had  been  prowling  among  the  cypress- 
knees.  They  came  from  all  directions, 
running  like  frightened  chicks,  seeking 
the  protecting  water. 

"Our  experiences  in  a  number  of  bayous 
were  quite  similar.  During  one  of  the 
excursions  we  noted  an  alligator  diving 
into  a  water-holo  not  more  than  six  feel 
in  diameter.  When  we  sounded  this  hole 
we  found  it  to  be  five  feet  deep,  with  an 
underwater-tunnel  running  off  at  a  sharp 
vertical  slope  to  a  distance  of  twelve  feet. 
Our  collecting  wagon  was  not  over  a  mile 
away,  and  we  returned  there  for  a  steel 
alligator-hook,  an  ax,  and  coil  of  rope 

"A  slender  young  cypress  was  oul  and 
the  hook  attached  to  it.  A  half- hour's 
maneuvering  enabled  us  to  hook  the  rep- 
tile that  was  located  in  that  underground 
retreat.  It  remained  motionless  until  the 
hook  was  firmly  caught,  then  so  furiouslj 
did  it  struggle  that  to  drag  it  out  was  ;> 
herculean  task.  The  hook  had  penetrated 
a  fore  foot,  and  we  brought  the  animal  to 
the  surface  for  a  view  of  its  size  and  to  de- 
termine upon  methods  for  its  subjugation. 

"A  noose  was  made,  the  creature  \\;i< 
again  hauled  out,  when  the  rope  was  slipt 
over    his    jaws,    a    loop    thrown    around 
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YOU  PAY  FOR  NOTHING 
BUT  STRAIGHT 
TOBACCO  VALUE 

I  have  often  been  asked 

why  I  am  able  to  sell  the 
J.R.W.  cigar  at  the  price 
I  <lo.  It  is  only  because  I 
am  able  to  eliminate  all 
salesmen's  expenses,  store 
upkeep  and  dealers'  profit. 
The  cigar  ^<>c»  direct  from 
me  to  you,  and  you  art- 
paying  for  nothing  but  straight 
tobacco  value. 

A  Rare  Leaf 

The  leaf  1  use  in  my  J.K.W. 
cigar  is  full  Havana,  long  filler. 
imported  for  me  direct  from  the 
Vuelta  diatru  t  in  Cuba.  I  found 
it  the  most  delightful  smoke  I  had 
ever  tried  and  upon  my  return 
imported  some  for  my  own  use. 
My  friends  enjoyed  it  so  much 
that  I  imported  some  for  them. 
They  told  their  friends  and  be- 
fore long  I  had  built  up  a  na- 
tional business. 

Today  over  18,000  smokers 
agree  with  me  that  the  J.R.W. 
cigar  isthe  most  delicious, 
smooth,  mellow  smoke  they  have 
ever  found.  Coming  to  you  di- 
rect from  the  factory ,  they  do  not 
lose  their  delightful  aroma  and 
fresh  taste  like  cigars  that  :-tand 
for  weeks  on  shelves  or  in  cases 
in  stores 

First  Five  Free 

I  want  you  to  smoke  the  lir-t 
five  at  my  expense.  Simply 
send  me  10c  to  partially  cover 
packing,  postage  and  revenue 
together  with  your  name  and 
address  or  your  letterhead  or 
business  card  and  try'  five  of  my 
J.R.W.  cigars.  If  you  like  them, 
send  me  $2.60  for  the  full  fifty. 
Write  today  and  enjoy  this  most 
delightful  smoke. 

J.  ROGERS   WARNER 

175  Lockwood   Building 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    iu   every 
American  lk<mc  where  education  and  culture  arc  truly  rsferued. 


KNOW     WHAT   IT   IS- 

to  hear  a  master  musician  play  on  your 

piano  ? 

Rythuiodik    records    are    rr,  (Tt/.c   of    the 

"laying  of  such  pianists aa  Haro'd  Bauer. 
Leopold  Godowaky,  Piotro  M 
Howard  Brock\\u\. 


. 


KrTHMODITT 
RKOFDMOSICROIlSlY. 

That  means  real  music.  It  means  phras- 
ing. It  mean.- the  -inging  tone  that  only 
the  master  can  prodoa  .  rtproiuotd  faith- 
fully, faultlessly,  to  the  most  delicate 
-hade  of  the  masta  -  expression. 

Ask  your  musie  dealer  to  play  the  Ryth- 
modik  record  of  Naila  "Ballet  of  Dclibe- 
played  by  Brockway. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  and  monthly 
bulletins  of  new  Rythmodiks.  AiUress  DtpL  B. 

American  Piano  Company 

Wi  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Time-Conservation 
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ervice 
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your  own  organization- 


A  few  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  every  gold  mine  teas  a  hill  of 
worked  over  ore  or  tailings.'"  Mine  operators  knew  that  these  tailings9' still 
contained  some  gold,  but  they  knew  also  that  it  would  cost  more  than  the  gold  was 
worth  to  try  and  reclaim  it  with  the  methods  and  equipment  then  at  their  command. 
Jl  ith  the  aid  of  improved  methods  and  equipment,  mine  owners  have  found  that 
the  CONSERFATIONqfthe  apparently  small  percentage  qf waste  gold  which 
used  to  go  into  the      tailings11  adds  millions  to  their  total  output  every  year. 

$  $  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Approximately  one  week  per  year  of  the  time  of  every  telephone  user 
in  your  organization  is  slipping  through  as  "tailings"  which  can  easily  and 
profitably   be   conserved   with   the  aid   of   the  AUTOMATIC    TELEPHONE. 


This  statement  is  conservative  and  can 
be  positively  and  convincingly  proved. 

Here,  very  briefly  is  the  story: 

Over  80%  of  the  traffic  through  the 
average  private  switchboard  is  composed 
of  calls  between  members  of  the  same 
organization.  (Your  operators  can  easily 
make  a  tabulation  which  will  give  you  the 
exact  percentage  in  your  own  case.) 

The  time  consumed  in  getting  the 
operator's  attention,  giving  the  desired 
name  or  number,  its  repetition  by  the 
operator,  the  making  of  the  connection 
by  cords  and  plugs,  and  finally  ringing  the 
called  party's  phone — has  been  found  to 
average  25  seconds  per  call.  (Keep  your 
watch  on  the  desk  in  front  of  you  and 
prove  this  statement  for  yourself.) 


The  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONE 
requires  no  operator.  Simply  lift  the 
receiver — tu.n  the  dial  at  the  base  of  the 
instrument  (see  illustration  above)  for  the 
desired  number — and  the  bell  of  the  called 
phone  rings  instantly,  automatically  and  in- 
termittently until  the  phone  is  answered  or 
you  disconnect  by  hanging  up  the  receiver. 

The  maximum  time  will  not  exceed 
7  seconds — a  clear  saving  of  at  least  18 
seconds  on  every  call.  Multiply  by  30, 
the  average  number  of  intercommuni- 
cating calls  per  instrument  per  day — then 
by  the  number  of  telephone  users — then 
by  the  average  wage — and  the  huge  dol- 
lars-and-cents  value  of  AUTOMATIC 
intercommunicating  telephone  service 
begins  to  become  apparent. 


In  addition  —  ***** 

The  AUTOMATIC  insures  absolute  secrecy — no  one  can  possibly  "listen  in** 
— no  one  need  even  know  the  number  you  are  calling. 

The  service  is  perfect  —  no  wrong  numbers,  no  broken  connections  while  you 
are  still  talking — no  delays.  A  private  conference  may  be  held  over  the  AUTO- 
MATIC between  any  number  of  persons.  The  AUTOMATIC  is  in  service  24  hours 
a  day — 365  days  a  year.    It  is  a  highly  profitable  investment— not  a  perpetual  expense. 

The  subject  warrants  your  further  investigation.  A  request  will  bring  you  a  manual 
which  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  executives.     Instruct  your 


No  operators. 

No  pushbuttons. 

Absolutely  secret. 

Single  pair  of  wires  to 
each  instrument. 

24-hour-a-day  service. 


A  Few  AUTOMATIC  Users: 

Remington  Arms  Co., 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 

A.  M.  Byers  &  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

United  States  Post  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Phoenix  Insurance   Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

William  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co., 
Curtis  Bay,  Md. 
Morgan  &  Wright, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Montgomery  Ward  <Cr  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky 
Willys-Overland  Co. , 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


,  "Your  Telephone — Asset  or  Liability,' 
secretary  to  send  for  a  copy  today. 


Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  600,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over 


Dep.  95  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  Chicago. 

Hew  York     Toledo     Buffalo    Pittsburgh     Detroit      Philadelphia      Boston 
London  Paris         Berlin  Sydney,  Australia         Winnipeg, 


St.  LouI$ 
Canada 
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and    behind    bis    fore    feet,    and    thence 

over  the  jaws  again.     Then  we  tied   the 

reptile  to  a  cypress-tree  and  made   ready 

to  l)ind  hi ni  more  securely.     The  struggles 

id'    fcho    alligator  were  fast    and    vigorous. 

We  worked  on  a  platform  of  bark  hastily 

torn  from  a  decaying  tree,  and  which  pre- 

ented    our   sinking    to   our    knees    in    the 

ivamp.     Between  showers  of  mud  thrown 

by    the    alligator's     tail     we    looped     the 

inn's  jaws  in  a   way  to  form  a  rope 

inuzzlo,   with  about  ten  feet  attached  for 

pulling. 

Wo  hauled  him  a  full  quarter  mile 
out  of  the  thicker  part  of  the  swamp, 
thence  led  the  wagon  a  tortuous  route 
between  the  trees  to  meet  the  captive. 
Lifting  the  animal  to  the  wagon  we  bound 
him  to  the  lloor  upon  paddings  of  Spanish 
moss,  (hen  drove  ten  miles  over  corduroy 
roads  to  the  pine-lands  and  our  collecting 
base. 

"We  had  rented  a  house  as  our  camp, 
and,  having  no  cage  for  the  alligator, 
in  doubt  what  to  do  with  him  until 
morning  when  a  shipping-crate  could  be 
built.  Our  troublesome  specimen  was 
eight  feet  long  and  about  200  pounds  in 
weight.  Threatening  to  destroy  the  wagon 
and  hissing  furiously,  he  caused  us  some 
anxiety  until  the  idea  occurred  of  locking 
him  in  our  best  bedroom.  With  much 
prudence  we  moved  out  furniture  and 
baggage  before  the  alligator  went  in. 
His  initial  struggles  with  his  new  sur- 
roundings shook  the  house  and  a  blow  of 
Ins  head  loosened  the  door -fastenings. 
But  the  room  held  him,  and  the  next 
morning  a  crate  was  built  for  his  ship- 
ment north."        

A  TOWN  THAT  WILL  BE  WIPED  OUT 

~MIK  world  shudders  when  a  flood  wipes 
*•  oat  a  village  or  a  small  city;  we  think 
of  the  waste  and  the  frightful  loss  and  the 
destruction  of  property,  but  when  man 
wipes  out  a  town  of  his  own  free  will,  we 
think  it  only  a  mark  of  the  wonderful 
progress  the  world  is  making.  Longfellow 
wrote  iu  ''Evangeline"  of  the  hundreds  of 
simple  peasants  who  were  taken  from  their 
homes  and  scattered  o\  er  the  countryside, 
forced  by  the  Government  to  find  new 
homes.  We  wept  salt  tears  over  their  fate. 
\ow  (lie  Government  is  doing  the  same 
ttang  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
lown  of  Gilboa,  in  Schoharie  County. 
at  the  gateway  to  the  Catskills,  and  if  a 
native  happens  to  complain  and  protest 
agaihst  removing,  we  call  him  sclfisb  and  a 
foe  to  progress.  All  this  is  because  the 
new  water-supply  for  New  York  City  must 
eomc  partly  from  the  Schoharie  watershed, 
and  that  means  taking  the  Schoharie  River. 
Hut  Gilboa.  says  an  account  in  Tht  Knicker- 
bocker Press  (Albany),  does  not  object  so 
much  to  the  Commission's  taking  her  river 
a«ay.  What  she  does  balk  at  is  that  it 
'-  going  to  build  a  dam  at  the  north  end 
"f  the  village,  and  the  water,  backing  up, 
is  going  to  submerge  the  entire  locality. 

Homes    of    men     will     be     buried     forever 

beneath  many  feet  of  water.     That  is  why 
'lie    natives    bave    to    move.      The    Press 

tolls  us: 

Schoharie  County  looks  with  disapproval 


Put  everlasting  winter  in  your 

refrigerator — by  installing,  Isko,  "the 

electrical  iceman."   Through  chanceful 

September,    frozen    January,    blazing, 

July,  this  simple  Home  refrigerating  unit 
holds  the  box  always  at  the  temperature 
which  keeps  foods  fresh,  sweet,  wholesome. 
Set  into  your  present  refrigerator  and  con- 
nected to  an  electric  lamp  socket,  Isko  starts  and  stops 
by  automatic  thermostat  —  frugally  makes  the  exact 
amount  of  cold  each  hour  of  the  year  requires  — 
frees  you  from  pantry  drudgery,  food  spoilage  and 
dangers,  ice  famines,  ice  hills,  icemen's  bother.  Isko 
delivers  dry,  safe,  constant  refrigeration — at  nominal 
expense.  Booklet  "C"  explains  how  to  run  the 
refrigerator  —  ask   Isko,  Inc.,  Detroit  —  today. 


mm 


£. 


f&A 


In  p"» 


LTHOrC.II  its   creator   was 
unknown,  the  Venusdc  Milo 
was  hailed    immediately 
upon  its  discovery  as 

the    world's    greatest    sculp- 
ture.   Likewise,   the  Baldwin 
Piano    when    exhibited    at 
the    Paris    Exposition    was  the 
product    of    comparatively    un- 
known makers    but  it    was 
awarded    the   Grand     Prix 
and    was   declared    "hors 
conconrs"(l)evond  competi- 
tion.) True  genius  proclaims 
itself.     1 1  needs  no  pedigree. 

Send  for  the  Book  of  the  Baldwin 


Cfic  JSaloujin  i|3tano  Company 


CINCINNATI              CHK                         ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 

1*J  \\ .  4th  St.  iAv.          nil  Olive  St.  665  Fifth  A 

SAX  IK  INCISCO                INDIANAPOLIS  1  OUISVIL1  E 

310  Sutler  Street                      IS  N    rVnn'aSt.  4.:M;hA.c. 
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%pice  of  Homebuilders 
tmr  Fifty    Years 


Homebuilders  are  coming  to  realize,  mo  re  and 
more  that  the' permanency  of  beautiful  interi- 
ors depends  largely  upon  the  skillful  treat- 
ment of  woodwork,  floors,  walls  and  ceilin 

Liquid  Granite  floor  Varnish,  Luxeberry  En- 
amels, Luxeberry  Wood  Finis  hes  and  Luxeberry 
lVa.ll  finishes  are  but  a  few  of  Berry  Brothers' 
celebrated  products  that  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  architects,  decorators  and  home- 
builders for  over  half  a  centurv. 


No  matter  what  scheme  of  interior  decoration 
you  may  prefer,  Berry  Brothers'  products  can 
be  safelv  relied  on  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fects and  to  supply  the  enduring  quality. 

You    can    insure   against    disappointment   bj 
pecifying    Berry   Brothers''  —  for    your    new 
home  or  refinishing  the  old  one. 

Write  for  homebuilders'  booklet,  that  suggests  at- 
tractive scheme-  oi  de  oration  and  gives  helpful 
hints  on  home  finishing. 


Factories : 
Detroit.  M 
Walkerville.  Out. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERRY  BROTHERC 
forld's  LargestV^rnish  Makers**-* 


Est  iblished  1858 


Brani  hes  in 

irincipal  cities  ol 

the  world 

(388) 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A  complex  tl    guide   to  the  taking  and  projecting 

of 'cinematograph  pictures,  for  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Mapy  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  51.00;  by  mail, 
11.12.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY 

and  How  to  Make  :    1      .  .   a  handy  manual  forth.e 

amateur  or  \\\e  exi  •  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 

trol pvery  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.   Cloth,  illus- 
trated with  '"  56  cents, 

Fnnk  &Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


>hap  ■• 


signifii  ant, 


Books  that  Give  Self-Control 


Education  of  the  Will 

Jules  Payot 
No  matter  what  your  present  posi- 
tion in  life  maybe,  this  book  will 
help  you  to  greater  achievement — 
greater  success.  The  chapter  on 
"Sophism  of  the  Lazy"  Is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  book.  Cloth,  I ,  .50; 
postpaid  $1.60. 

Education  of  Self 

Paul  Dubois,  M.l i. 
What,  self-control  is  and  bow  to 
acquire  it— get  forth  in  a  manner  ho 
eminently  personal  that  it  in>i 
you  to  action.     Cloth,  11.50: 


Dominion  and    Power 

Charles  Brodte  PatU  rson 

Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  hook 
which  aims  to  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  conception  of  life,  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  possi  h ili ties. 
Cloth,  $1.20;  postpaid  $1.30. 

Grenville   Kleiser  's  Books 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Personality  in  Speaking 

Practical  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing power  of  voire,  gesture,  vocabu- 
lary, imagination.  English  style, 
illustration,  memory,  extempore, 
speech,   conversation,  silence,  the 

whisper,  the  eye.  etc.      Cloth.  $1.2.")  ; 

postpaid,  J1.40. 


Booksellers,  or    FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354 


How  to  Develop  Self-Confi- 
dence in  Speech  and  Manner 

Mr.  Kleiserhere  prescribes  a  definite 

plan  for  systematically  developing  a 

hisrh  type  of  manly  self-confidence. 

Cloth,  11.2.5;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Boak*  of 

Alfred  T.   Scho/ield,  M.D. 

Nerves  in  Order;  or,  The 

Maintenance  of  Health 

One  of  the  sanest  books  obtainable 

on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  digestion, 

exercise,  etc. .and  their  effects  01]  I  lie 
body  and  nerves.  Cloth, H  SOpostpald. 

Nerves   in   Disorder 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  needless  suffer- 
ings of  nervous  people.  Indicating 
frays  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves.    Cloth,  Sl.SOpi  stnald. 

60    Fourth    Ave.,  New    York 


and  regret  upon  the  alienation  of  the  waters 
of  its  famous  stream,  for  economic  as  well 
as  sentimental  reasons.  Winding  its  way 
through  the  historic  old  valley,  the  stream 
has  been  the  irrigator  of  its  farm-lands 
from  the  memory  of  the  first  settler,  and 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil.  Sentiment,  which  weaves 
many  romances  along  the  river's  cour* 
from  the  time  the  first  Dutchman  built  his 
house  o:i  its  banks  in  1700  and  the  red  man 
first  paddled  his  canoe  its  length,  speak- 
strongly  against  the  river's  diversion  and 
practical  elimination  so  far  as  the  Schoharie 
valley  is  concerned.  And  this  is  what  the 
plan  of  New  York  City  means,  according: 
to  the  admission  of  J.  Waldo  Smith,  chief 
engineer  of  the  board  of  water-supply,  dur- 
ing a  hearing  at  Schoharie  in  March. 
Where  once  the  pure  waters  from  their 
source  in  the  Catskills  flowed  leisurely  on 
to  their  union  with  the  Mohawk,  there  will 
be  only  the  surface  waters  of  little  tribu- 
taries gathered  in  little  pools  here  and  there, 
impotent  to  unite  and  take  the  place  of  the 
stream  that  was. 

Schoharie  perhaps  could  forgive  the 
taking  of  its  river,  but  it  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  itself  to  the  destruction 
of  one  of  its  most  thriving  tho  small  com- 
munities which  the  pursuit  of  New  York 
city's  plans  means.  To  use  the  waters 
of  the  Schoharie,  a  dam  l.">0  feet  wide  and 
155  feet  high  is  to  be  built  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  village  and  the  water  thus 
checked  will  go  into  a  reservoir  of  1,20" 
acres  area,  with  a  capacity  of  'JO, 000,000- 
00!)  gallons,  to  be  constructed  in  the  heart  of 
(iilboa  village  and  completely  obliterating 
it.  The  village  will  be  submerged  by  the 
waters  that  once  went  their  way  peaceabb 
down  the  valley. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  village  is  re- 
moved from  the  railroad,  we  learn,  it  hi 
always  been  rather  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing center,  especially^  in  the  early  days. 
The  first  settlers  included  one  progressive 
soul  whose  first  move  was  to  build  a  grist- 
mill there,  and  later  he  was  followed  by  a 
number  who  found  thai  the  supply  of  bark 
in  the  neighborhood  made  the  tanning-it, - 
dustry  extremely  profitable.  A  later  pio- 
neer turned  his  attention  to  the  manufael 
of  potash,  constructing  a  pottery.  Thus 
Gilboa  got  its  early  start  with  several  kinds 
of  industries.     Furthermore,  we  are  to'd: 

Many  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Antirent  War  were  enacted  near  Gilboa, 
;m<]  the  Gilboans  were  prominent  actors  in 
the  small  revolution  that  shook  the  towns 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Pro- 
fessor Albert  ('.  Mayham  tells  this  incident 
in  an  article  on  the  rent-troubles: 

"The  year  1811  witnessed  a  radical 
change  in  the  met  hods  of  the  antirent" 
for  legal  and  political  action  seemed  to 
avail  them  little.  Members  of  their  or- 
ganization now  formed  themselves  into 
'  Indian'  bands,  and,  wearing  disguises, pre- 
pared to  resist  all  efforts  to  collect  rents. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Gen.  John  S. 
Brown,  then  sheriff  of  Schoharie  County, 
and  Tobias  Bouck,  undersheriff,  came  to 
Blenheim,  a  short  distance  from  Gilboa, 
with  writs  of  ejectment  against  a  large 
number  of  tenants.  They  put  up  at  Fink's 
tavern  and  were  royally  entertained.  In 
the  evening,  while  the  officers  and  a  few 
friends  were  enjoying  a  quiet  smoke  in 
front  of  the  blazing  hickory-logs,  the  door 
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suddenly  opened  and  in  rushed  fifty  strong 
men  disguised  as  Indians.  Instantly  all 
was  confusion.  Bouck,  who  was  a  power- 
ful man  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  life, 
sprang  hehind  the  bar.  Swinging  an  ax, 
be  threatened  to  kill  any  man  who  dared 
approach  him.  Stephen  Perry,  a  young 
man  of  phenomenal  strength  and  a  cousin 
of  Captain  Perry,  of  Lake  Erie  fame, 
bounded  over  the  bar  and  grappled  with 
Bouck.  In  a  fierce  struggle.  Perry 
wrenched  the  weapon  from  the  officer  and 
threw  him  bodily  over  the  bar,  where  he 
was  seized,  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  held 
Until  be  asked  for  his  release.  Sheriff 
Brown,  being  a  much  older  man,  was  easily 
secured. 

"Both  officers  were  taken  to  a  lonely 
spot  on  the  West  Kiln,  some  miles  away. 
A  fire  was  kindled,  the  Indians  formed  in  a 
circle,  the  officers  brought  within  the  ring 
and  compelled  to  burn  all  papers,  writs, 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  rents.  A  blood  -  curdling  war- 
hoop  completed  the  ceremony,  the  prisoners 
were  returned  to  the  tavern,  and  the  In- 
dians dispersed." 


SUNDAY  DRIVING  ONCE— AND  NOW 

DO  you  remember  how  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  after  everybody  had  been 
to  church  in  the  morning,  and  had  come 
home  and  eaten  a  fill  of  stewed  chicken  and 
warm  biscuits  and  cherry-pie,  that  grandpa 
used  to  hitch  up  Kitty  for  an  afternoon 
drive  and  bring  her  around  to  the  gate? 
And  then  you  used  to  get  in  gingerly,  for  fear 
she  would  start  off  abruptly,  and,  curling 
up  beside  the  bearded  driver,  used  to  draw 
the  odorous  lap-robe  around  your  belt,  and 
start  for  the  country  roads  and  hill-slopes? 
Do  you  remember — will  Vou  ever  forget- 
the  taste  of  warm,  sweet  elderberries  picked 
at  the  roadside,  or  the  celestial  coolness  of  a 
drink  from  a  moss-edged  spring,  brought  to 
you  in  the  tin  cup  that  they  always  kept 
under  the  rear  seat  with  the  storm-curtains 
for  the  surrey? 

If  you  have  any  such  memories,  treasure 
them  zealously,  for  the  family  horse  is  pass- 
ing, and,  like  the  glory  that  was  Koine's,  t  he 
gaiety  and  splendor  of  the  surrey  is  seen  no 
more  along  the  highways.  Nowadays,  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the 
Indianapolis  News,  the  family  pours  in  the 
gasoline  and  away  they  go  at  the  wheel,  in 
a  whir  of  dust,  for  the  next  county.  It's  a 
motor  age.  Dinner  at  home,  and  tea — now- 
adays lots  of  people  can't  get  along  without 
lea— tea  in  the  next  town,  seventy  miles 
away.  It's  the  way  of  the  world.  The 
i.ecount  of  the  change  tells  us,  in  part : 

Already  the  automobile  has  become  the 
vehicle  of  family  history.  You  know  how 
it  used  to  be,  how  the  family  was  forever 
recalling  the  days  of  Old  Pet.  or  Selim, 
and  how  the  mention  of  the  old  family 
horses  inspired  prolonged  and  delightful 
reminiscences  in  which  the  family  story 
jogged  along  behind  the  memories  of  tho 
bays  and  the  blacks  and  the  grays  we 
Jised  to  drive.  You  remember  the  pecu- 
liar understanding  that  existed  between 
"'other  and  Old  Pet,  (he  gray  that   had  a 
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THE  proud  and  happtj  owner  of  a  new  'Standard"  one-piece, 
white  enameled  Kitchen  Sink  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  she 
named  it  the  "Aristocrat  of  the  Kitchen."  Before  the  new 
sink  was  installed,  her  kitchen  was  equipped  with,  an  ordinary  sink 
encased  in  vermin-inviting,  moisture-holding  wood  •work.  The 
old  outfit  was  dull,  dreartj  and  unsanitary.  The  advent  of  the 
"Aristocrat  of  the  Kitchen"  completely  changed  the  appearance  of 
her  kitchen,  just  as  it  will  yours,  if  ijou  install  a  new  'Standard"  Sink. 

Standard"  KITCHEN   SINKS 

are  made  in  one-piece,  white  enameled,  without  a  single  crack, 
joint  or  crevice.  They  mean  up-to-date  kitchens  in  homes  new 
or  old.  They  are  made  in  many  styles  and  sizes  and  are  equipped 
with  "Standard"  Stream  Regulating  Faucets  which  prevent  spurt- 
ing and  splashing,  assuring  steady  flow  at  all  pressures. 

Legs  are  adjustable  to  set  sink  at  any  height  up  to  36  inches. 

Why  delay^  securing  real  kitchen  comfort,  when  your  Plumber 
is  willing  to  call  with  his  "Standard"  catalogue  and  submit  estimates 
without  obligation.  Write  us  for  attractive  new  booklet, 
"'Standard"    Plumbing    Fixtures   for   the   Home." 

Dept.  35   Standard  cSaititar -g  IDfg.  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

You    are   invited   to  see   Kitchen    Sinks 


NEW  YORK 35    W.  3  I  ST 

NEW  YORK    (EXPORT  D^PT.)  .50    BROAD 

BOSTON IS6    DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215    WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN    BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH I  06  SIXTH 

CHICAGO 900   S.   MICHIGAN 

CHICAGO 14-30  N.   PEORIA 

ST.  LOUIS IO0  N.  FOURTH 

CLEVELAND 4409    EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

TOLEDO 31  1-32  1     ERIE 

COLUMBUS 243-255    S.    THIRD 

YOUNGSTOWN 219    N.    CHAMPION 

WHEELING 3120-30    JACOBS 


in    anvj    oi    these  'Standard"  Showrooms 

ERIE I  28    W.    TWELFTH 

LOS    ANGELES' MESQUIT  AT    E.    7TH 

LOUISVILLE 3I9W.    MAIN 

NASHVILLE 315    S.   TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS 846    BARONNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON  &    SMITH 

DALLAS I  2O0-  I  206   JACKSON 

SAN    ANTONIO 2  12  LOSOYA 

FORT    WORTH 028-33O    MONROE 

TORONTO.  CAN 59    E.    RICHMOND 

HAMILTON.  CAN 20  W.    JACKSON 

SAN    FRANCISCO  OFFICE RIALTO    BLDG 

DETROIT  OFFICE HAMMOND    BLDG. 

KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE    RESERVE  BANK  BLDG. 


AGE  NO 
BARRIER 


BOTH 
SEXES 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  LONGEVITY 

— are  locked  up  in  your  internal  organs  if  you  do 
not  enjov  life  to  the  fullest  extent.  THE 
TYLER  COURSE  shows  you  j  basic  principles 
how  to  get  the  right  combination  for  ideal  health 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy  and  time 
that  has  ever  yet  been  devised.  Unless  you  are 
taking  organic  exercise  as  is  used  in  THE 
TYLER  COURSE  you  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
No  person  is  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit 
by  my  course.  Send  for  my  FREE  booklet 
before  it  slips  your  mind. 

PARKER  R.  TYLER 

206  Terminal  Bldg.,  103  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHILD  WELFARE 


S.  Josephine  Baker,  M  IV.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  oi 
Health  of  the  City  i  Sew!  ork,  ha>  just  read  a 
most  helpful  and  interesting  new  book  called 

Child    Training    as  an   Exact  Science 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  \V.  JACOBY 

She  writes  us:  "Dr.  lacoby'sbook  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  child  welfare  movement,  and  covers 
a  phase  of  child  welfare  effort  upon  which  little 
h.iri  previously  been  written . 

"  rhe- mentally  defective  child  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  our  time.  Dr.  Jacoby's 
book  will  help  us  to  solve  this  problem." 

Fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  nurse*,  public  officials,  and 
every  one  interested  in  Child  Welfare,  should  read  this 
Important  nen    volume,    Child   Training  As  An  Exact 

Price  $1.50  net;   by  mail  $1.62 
FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Darwin  Tulips 

and 

Daffodils 

Selected  by  our  Traveler 

Now  in  Holland 
GOLDEN  DAFFODILS  in  \prl  t.,1 
lowed  by  the  glorious  DARWIN  and 
COTTAGE  TULIPS   in  May.  will 
make   your  garden  look   its   gayest 
during  these  spring  months. 

Plantfrom  now  until  November  isi 
in  beds,. or  in  clumps  of  ten  or  more, 
among-hardy  plants.or  bordering  low- 
growing  shrubs  and  hedgerow  - 

Because  of  English  embargo, 
our  traveler  has  secured  bulbs 
of  highest  quality,  usually  sold 
in  England,  which  we  offer 

At  Bargain  Prices. 

DARWIN  TULIPS 

Special  Offer  A,  100  Bulbs 
Mixed  colors  from  to  dis 
tinct  kinds.  *i    Cft 

Prepaid  for    .     .    «pl.OU 

Special  Offer  B,    100-Bulbs. 

Ten'  named  kinds,  all  sep- 
arate, our  selec.-  tfo  A/| 
tion.  Prepaid  for    y&.W 

DAFFODILS 
Special  Offer  C,    100  Bulbs. 

Mixed. kinds,  enough  for  a  djl    C(| 

6-foot  circular  bed .     Prepaid  for  <pl.DU 

Special  Offer  D.  100  Bulbs.     Eight  named  kinds,  fro  AA 

all  separate,  our  selection.     Prepaid  for      .        .  <)>£•. UU 

Big  Fall  Catalog  (56  pp.).  Bulb-.  Plants,  Trees,  FREE. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

CHICAGO.  31-33  W.  Randolph  St. 
NEW    YORK.     43     Ban  lav     Street 


Farrs    Hardly   Plant    Specialties 

(Edition  1915-16) 
A  96  P  \<,K  GUIDE-BOOK  to  the  world  of 
x  hardy  plants.  Vivid  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  desirable  varieties  of  Phlox,  Del- 
phiniums, Long-spurred  Columbines,  Peonies; 
Roses,  Shrubs,  including  Lemoine's  new  French 
double  and  single-flowered  Lilacs,  the  new  varie- 
ties of  Philadelphia,  Deutzias,  etc.,  make  this 
book  a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  garden 
library. 

If  you  want  acopyof  "Farr's  Hardy  Plant 
Specialtii  s,"  --end  for  it  today. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing    Nurseries    Co.,   Inc. 

101  Garfield  Avenne  Wyomissins:,  Penna. 


Baur's  Dutch  Bulbs 

Planted  this  fall  will  fill  your  garden  next  spring 
with  an  abundance  of  joyous  Monm.  Baur's  Tu- 
lips. Hyacinthsand  Narcissi  require  but  little 
care  and  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil. 
Baur's  Bulb  List  contains  cultural  directionsfor 
growing  Dutch  Bulbs  both  itidoors  and  out,  and 
also  gives  full  descriptions  <>t  Baur's  Tulips, 
Hyacinths.  Narcissi  and  other  selected  bulbs. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  your  name. 

BAUR  FLORAL  CO., 

15  T.    Ninth  Street,  Dept.  H,  Erie,  Penna,. 


(ardv  Phloxes  A  Barsain 

■  441  *■  J      ■    IIIWJIWV     These  varieties  ate 

the  finest  of  their  color  obtainable  today. 
Anton  Bachner,  the  finest  lar^r-fiowered  white. 
Eugene  Danzanvilliers,  ex-piisite  soft  lavender. 
Rijnstroom.  riclv       i         pink. 
Ligrld  Arnoldgou,  deep  glowing  cerise-crimson. 
Two  strong  field-grown  Plants  of  each  (8  plants)  for  $1 
n  Peonies.  Iris,  Delphiniums, 
and  other  perennials,  -ill   oi   which   are  described  in  my 
unique  free  catalogue,  "Flower    '<«  the  Hardy  ( harden  " 
TWIN  LARCHES   NURSERY,    Frank  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


15  NEW  BULBS,  10c. 

1  Marvel  Tulip,  giant,  fragrant,  1  Pink. 

■  rii.y  white  Fr< 
1  blue  Babiana,  3  Double  Roseb 
Buttercup  and  3  Grand  DuchessOxalis. 
AJso   treatise   on    Bulb    Culture   for 
garden  and  house,  and  catalogue, 

ALL  MAILED  FOR  10CENTS 

AlsolOl  Li  u  h  of  10  new  classes 

fot  10c.,  15  Giant  Crocus  for  10c.,  or  all 

3  lots,  40  BULBS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

C  ttalo?ue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

.i     !     ,Hard;    Plants  ana 

ming  plants  free  to  a'l. 

John  Lewis  Childs, Inc.,  Floral Park.N. Y. 


crooked  tail.  Mother  never  would  drive 
any  other  horse,  and  cried  when  the  crooked 
tail  was  1  rimmed  into  an  absurdity  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  look  straight.  You  did 
not  care  much  lor  Old  Pet  yourself,  per- 
haps, for  she  was  an  ambling  sort  of  crea- 
ture, but  those  Saturday-morning  drives 
in  the  country  with  mother  holding  the 
reins  had  a  charm  that  lingers  about  the 
memories  of  that  little  gray  mare.  As  for 
Selim,  Mother  never  understood  the  dainty 
black's  impetuous  ways,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  drive  him.  By  the  time  Red 
became  the  family  horse  the  children  were 
beginning  to  drive  by  themselves  and  not 
just  hold  the  ends  of  the  reins,  and  it  is 
a  wonder  that  Red  lasted  as  long  as  he  did. 
He  was  a  tough  one  tho,  that  slender, 
black-nosed  little  bay,  and  kept  his  own 
independence  through  many  years  of  trials 
that  would  have  lessened  the  courage  of 
another  horse.  Queen,  the  big  dappled, 
cream-colored  mare  with  the  wavy  white 
mane  and  tail,  came  after  Red,  and  you 
remember  that  father  almost  sold  her  to 
every  circus  that  came  to  town,  and  then 
Boy  was  the  last  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
them  all.  He  was  a  real  horse,  father  used 
to  say.  Boy  came  from  Kentucky,  and 
was  as  proud,  and  as  gentle,  and  as  gay, 
and  as  wise  as  a  thoroughbred  should  be. 
That  is  the  way  the  story  used  to  travel. 

Life  in  the  old  times  was  a  succession  of 
horses,  and,  as  we  are  told,  the  tale  winds 
about  from  one  to  another,  taking  in  the 
individualities  of  each,  mueh  like  when  you 
were  very  young  and  learned  the  verses 
about  the  British  rulers — you  know  the 
one,  "First  William  the  Norman,  ami  Wil- 
liam, his  son,  .  .  ."  and  each  ruler  had  a 
definit<-  association  in  the  juvenile  mind. 
And  I  he  horses,  tho  varied,  were  largely 
similar.  But  nowadays,  with  1  he  motor, 
l  here  seems  to  be  no  similarity  between  t  he 
first  stubby  ear,  with  scrawny  springs  and 
wobbly  wheels,  with  a  rattle  and  a  bang  as 
it  chug-chugged  down  the  road,  and  the 
silent  giant  one  buys  to-day.  The  tales 
travel  by  automobiles  now,  with  many  a 
gap  and  chasm  between  the  representatives 
of  t  he  clan.      We  read: 

Automobiles  seem,  somehow,  to  take  the 
family  along  more  swiftly  and  through 
si  ranger  ways.  There  was  not  so  much 
difference,  after  all,  between  Old  Pet  and 
Boy,  but  the  new  automobile  seems  in  no 
way  related  to  the  funny  little  long-handled 
first  one.  And  while  the  family  grew  very 
slowly  during  the  years  of  the  family  car- 
riage, it  has  become,  with  weddings,  and 
colleges,  and  professions,  smaller  and  smaller 
with  the  most  unpleasant  rapidity  during 
the  years  it  has  traveled  in  automobiles. 
Thai  narrow-chested,  complaining,  long- 
handled  lit  lie  one  was  very  soon  forgotten 
in  the  possession  of  a  grand  affair  into  which 
we  crawled  by  way  of  the  back  door  and 
which  wearied  us  all  with  it  s  fuss  and  noise. 
That  one  was  turned  in — for,  of  course, 
i  here  is  no  pleasant  pasture  for  worn-out 
automobiles  —as  first  payment  on  a  second- 
hand touring  car,  a  remarkable  creation  t  hat 

was  forever  losing  its  parts  and  get  ting- 
along  just-  as  well  without  them.  After  1  hat, 
the  family  rejoiced  in  Die  possession  of  a 
brand-new  car,  only  to  be  convinced,  be- 
fore the  year  was  over,  that  then-  wasn't 
really  any  use  at  all  in  having  an  automo- 


bile if  it  was  not  at  least  a  six-cylinder  one 
And  so,  as  the  family  has  grown  smaller 
the  automobiles  have  grown  larger,  thf 
latest  vehicle  of  the  family  history  being  ; 
seven-passenger,  six-cylinder  machine  tha 
would  have  frightened  Old  Pet  out  of  hf- 
wits. 


WHEN   PEGASUS   ACQUIRES  A 
TAXIMETER 

IT  does  not  always  go  without  sayins 
that  the  man  who  rides  Pegasus  doe 
so  because '  he  can  not  afford  shoes  t, 
walk  in.  Nowadays  there  seems  to  h 
less  starving  poets,  less  indigent  ■ 
posers,  and  less  shelterless  artists  tha 
ever  before.  Adieu  the  days  of  "Bohr'' 
farewell  the  chill  garret,  and  a  cordis 
adios  to  the  six  lean  week-days  followed  h 
one  of  festival.  They  are  no  more.  Yon 
author  rides  in  a  purple  limousine  yon 
artist  paints  frescoes  for  the  Municip; 
Theater  at  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  an 
— wonder  of  wonders — your  poet  die 
leaving  a  comfortable  fortune,  with  re; 
estate,  to  his  heirs!  Pegasus  has  got  hire 
self  a  taximeter,  and  the  shekels  flow  i 
as  the  wheels  of  poesy  revolve.  Indc<  i 
Pegasus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  takpi 
in  many  cases,  to  laying  golden  eggs! 

The  Buffalo  Express  is  moved  by  tl 
recent  death  of  James  Whitcomb  Rile; 
and  the  announcement  of  the  extent  of  h 
estate,  to  remark: 

The  news  that  James  Whitcomb  Rik 
left  an  estate  worth  $200,000  will  put  be 
heart  into  a  good  many  verse-maker 
They  will  argue  that  if  Riley  could  mal 
$200,000,  poetry  pays — and  they  will  sta 
in  with  fresh  courage  to  make  poetry,  i 
something  that  looks,  at  a  passing  glanc 
like  poetry.  It  will  take  all  the  husine 
sense  of  the  publishers  and  all  their  deft 
ruination  to  have  guaranties  before  printit 
to  check  this  flood  of  verse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   Riley  lectui 
well  as  wrote,  and  he  was  a  popular  lectin. 
and  must  have  made  quite  a   pretty  su 
in  that  way.      Again,  the  poetry  he  wrn 
wasof  a  peculiar  kind,  a  kind  which  broug 
better  returns  from  the  public  than  mo 
other  kinds  of  poetry.     Milton,  if  he  we 
writing    now,    might    not    be    so   ready 
seller  as  a    public  favorite  like  Riley. 
is  certain  that  he  would  not  make  a  fortir 
by    •'Paradise    Lost"    to-day,    any    mo 
than  he  did  in  his  own  day. 

An  editorial  in  the  Louisville  Cwrii 
Journal  lays  the  success  of  the  mode 
author,  strangely  enough,  to  the  aut 
mobile.  We  do  not  understand  how  tl 
can  be  until  we  read: 

It  is  all  because  of  the  automob 
business.  Not  their  own  "authing,"  b 
the  automobiling  of  others  makes  t 
authors  well-to-do.  Nearly  $100,000,0 
was  spent  by  automobile  -  manufactory 
for  advertising  last  year.  Much  of 
went  to  magazines. 

"I  am  not- finding  fault  with  these  write 
fellows,  mind  you,"  the  advertising-agej 
of  the  automobile-concern  says.     "I 
glad    to    see  'em  get     what    they    get,  a 
I    think    they    are    entitled    to    if.     ' 
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;ni)\vs,    for    Lewis    Cass   is   now   all    but 

orgotten. 

"Bui  i  lie  practise  of  disfiguring  a  noble 

•  k    with    the   ugly   cognomen   of  a 

liffling    politician    should    be    sternly    re- 

irest.     The   propensity    is    no   more    Mian 

he  grown-up   edition    of    the   small  boy's 

■i  l>>  scribble  his  name  <m  the  hack  of  the 

;u-m.    Henry  Stimson,  a  wort  hy  gentleman, 

;• .  a   good  Secretary   of  War.      But  if  he 

mcies  that  his  family  name  is  beautiful, 

:<■   is  small    and   his   vanity  great. 

timson  is  so  ugly  a  word,  indeed,  that  the 

lotmiain  cursl   by  it   ought   to    become  a. 

in  order  to  blow  its  own  head  off. 

II   the  <■  politicians  had  their  way,  they 

ould    reckriston    i  he   Sierra-    Nevada   the 

i how  Wilson  Range,  call  the  Cascades 

n      William      Howard      Taft     Mountains, 

hange  the  Bitter  Root  to  Elihu,  style  the 

do  River  the  \V.  J.  Bryan,  our  own 

ted  River  of  the  North,  or  that  of  the 

the    J.    Ham     Lewis   Stream,    and 

i"  Oreat  Salt  Lake  as  Rood  Smoot 

'ond. 

Why  should  a  politician   bo  allowed  to 

urpetuate  his  prosaic  name  by  disgracing 

did  peak    already  differentiated  by 

iropriate    Indian    appellation     that 

reserves  some  tradition  or  betokens  some 

atural  peculiarity? 

Thank  Heaven.  Seattle  was  called  after 

Injun    chief."    and    curses    on    the 

ity  thai  insists  on  changing  Mount 

a  into  Rainier! 

Our  grandchildren  are  going  to  be  more 

itical  than  we.     They  will  better  cherish 

if  Folk-lore  and   will   have  more  regard 

■    their  America.     When  they  run  across 

lount    Josephus     Daniels    and     William 

innings  Bryan  Gulch,  they  will  scoff  at 

lei]   grandfathers'  taste.     We  hope   thej 

'II  do  better  still — take  the  Stimson  and 

tigma    off    one    grand    summit    and 

store    the     picturesque     old     Blackfoot 

idian  name. 


llll    QUIET  LIFE  OF  A  MOVIE 
HEROINE 

>u  are  intending  to  be  an  actress  on 

the  stage,  you  need  never  burn  the 
idnigbl  oil  doing  Delsarte  or  dumb-bell 
iU,  Nothing  will  ever  happen  to  you 
ia1  demands  greater  physical  endurance 
-n  perhaps  a  brutal  short  notice  thai 
■    shoy   is  going  to  close.     But  suppose 

TOUT  heart    of  hearts   you    nourish    the 

to  become  a   screen   star — a  second 

Pauline,"  or  "Elaine,-   or   "Helen,"  or 

Soever  il   is  who  has  all   the  perils,  ex- 

o'ts,  and  hazards.      Then   you  will  have 

Prepare,  for,  like  Gilbert's  policeman's, 
1  movie  actress's  life  is  qoI  a  happy  one!" 

\  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  goes  to 

h   telling  of  a   few  of  the  things 

at   the   movie  heroine   may   be  expected 

'lo      He  jumps   into   the    worst    right 

the  start: 

(),»'  wa.\  of  earning  a  living  is  by  jump- 
ln"»  one  speeding  train  to  another: 
Mag  motor-cycles  off  open  draw- 
l?ges;  bj  running  pell-mell  over  moving 
»ight-trains,  only  to  cluch  an  overhead 
h1*'  and  to  hang  suspended  in  mid-air:  by 
fPPhag  With  an   infuriate.!    man   in    the 

1  "!  a"  onrushing  locomotive,  and  in  a 
'yd  ways  risking  life  and  limb. 

IMS  is  what   scores  of  motion-picture 


■Reach  out  for  New  Customers- 

age 


I 


NCREASE  your  earnings  by  studying  your 
territory  closely. 


Reach  over  there — say  twenty-hve  miles 
away — to  the  man  who  would  buy  your  goods 
if  you  could  deliver  frequently  and  in  any 
quantity. 

Utilize  Motor  Trucks  as  a  dependable 
means  of  building  up  new  business,  for  add- 
ing to  your  active  area  of  operations. 

Federals  give  you  rapid,  economical  haul- 
age at  any  distance — with  Federals  you  can 
add  personal  transportation  to  your  measure 
of  service. 

Let  us  send  you  records  or  what  others  in 
vour  business  are  savin*  with  Federals. 
JVritefor  the  New"  Blue  Book  of  Traffic.  " 

* Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.- 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

There  is  no  Motor  Truck  built  bettor  than  the  Federal 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY  tj    Quickly  b. 

plain  to  the  man  oi  woman  who  investigates. 


There's 

jf* 

something 

^H 

about  it 

K    ^^ 

you'll  like- 

TpTl 

>4 

\ 

1>V 

\ 

1>^/A 

pound 

Y 

^IwV 

K©* 

MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smolcii\4  Mixture 


Samp/e  upon  request 

Folk  Tobacco  Co.  56West45"Si  W>ork. 
■— ■ — ita— ^— — — —  —■         i 


The  Effect  of  the  War 
on  Religious  Thought 

!"■ 
See  The  ITomiletic  Review  for  October 
Impuritm: 

S3.  00  a  year  30  cents  a  ceci. 
Funk   &   Wac.nalls  Comp*n\  .  New  Yor!: 

FRENCH  -  ENGLISH 

English-French   Dictionary 

jh        \  ;  ■  •.  '      ook  to  explain  all  be  French 

■*^.  language  and  to  immediately  supply  the  French 

CV         equivalent  of  an  English  word  and  the  Knclish 

C/t  equivalent  of  a  French  word  by  a  system  of 

.O.        twovocabularies.  Pound  in cloth.  50c net 

Rj|r»         <<k«s  Funk  &  Wajnalls  Company 

VVV  v       o?4-60  Fourth  Aicnuc      New  York 
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Your  Health 

is  largely  in  your  own  hands. 


Your  Weight 

can    be   reduced  or  ii 
you  wish. 

Your  Poise 


can    be   reduced  or  increased,  ,b 
you  wish. 


can  express  uprightness, or  down- 
right  negligence,  which  attests 
your  health. 

I  have  helped  79,000  of  the  most  in- 
telligent, forceful  women  of  America 
to  regain  health  and  keep  it.  The  best 
magazines  would  not  have  advertised 
my  work  for  fifteen  years  if  I  had  not 
"made  good.'' 

Tell  me  your  defects  in  health  or  fig- 
ure. If  my  work  is  not  suited  to  you, 
1  will  direct  you  to  the  help  you  need 

I  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  free  which 
tells  you  how  to  stand  correctly,  and  gives 
many  points  of  interest  to  women. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Pept.51,  624  Michigan  Blvd., Chicago 

Miss  Cocrofl  has  ;vel<  heen  ealle,!  the  "Health 
Engineer"  for  worn  i  n 


FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

protect  furs  and  woulens  from 
moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp. 
Finest  Xmas  or  veddiiig  gift.  15 
<Ja.TS*  FRE  E  trial.  V'«  'Low  Fac« 
tory  prices.  Write  for  big  m 
catalog  with  reduced  prices.  P 
hedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY      is    needed    in    every 
American  home  where  education   »ud  culture   an   I    ilj  esteemed. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


NOT   THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  mn  be  ^nnnlied 
DIRECT    from     GLOUCESTER,    MASS.,     bi 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newlv  c;  light. 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subjei  t  to 
approval. 

SALT    MACKEREL,    fat.    meaty,    juicy    fish, 
delicious  for  breakfa-t.      ["h         re  freshlj    p     iced  i 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it.  i*  white,  boneless  and 
read;  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal 
n  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  th<  ivater,  our  lobstei 
.imply  are  boiled  and  pack  d  il  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  i-  as 
crisp  and  natural  a-  if  you  took  it  from  the  5he.ll 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  heartv  dish,  that 
vour  whole  family  will  enjuv.  No  other  flavor  i-  jusl 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfei  t  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  to:i~t.  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  oi  ill 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  tiling  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
direct  from  US  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency 

'••..     With   every   order    we    send    BOOK    OF    REC- 

'•.._     IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.     Write 

'•...    for  \        Oui    list   tells  bow  ea<  h  kind  of 

"'•■-.  '  up,  with  the  delivered  price, 

rrank  E.       ••-.        :0  you  can   choose  just   what    you 

Davis  Co.  ••...:..  i     J., 


96  Central  Wharf 
Gloucester,  Mui. 

Please  send  me  vour 
I  i-b   Prici    I 

■r' 




will     enjoy    most.       Send     the 
on  for  it  now. 


FRANK    E. 
DAVIS  CO. 

96  Central 
Wharf 

..  Citiceiter 
''••.     Mum. 


actresses  and  actors  do  every  daj  with 
hardly  the  wink  of  an  eyelash  in  the 
performance  of  the  st tints. 

Patrons  of  the  pictures  are  so  familiar 
with  scenes  depicting  rough-riding,  de- 
scents of  mountainsides  on  horseback, 
and  leaps  from  cliffs  in  which  the  rider 
falls  clear  of  the  mount  that  they  never 
stop  to  think  of  the  real  danger  incurred 
by  those  actors  who  dare  so  much  for  the 
silent  drama. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  pictures  in 
which  the  danger  is  faked.  But  these 
pictures  are  almost  equally  balanced  by  the 
kind  which  depicts  a  real  danger  encoun- 
tered to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

"When  1  first  began  to  jump  off  moving 
trains,"  said  Helen  Holmes,  when  asked 
for  Iter  impressions  of  daredeviling  in  the 
films,  "I  must  confess  I  was  somewhat 
timid,  but  now  I  take  it  as  something  which 
must  be  done  to  complete  the  picture. 

"In  one  picture  in  which  1  worked  about 
six  months  ago  1  went  through  the  action 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  and,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  I  felt  like  quitting.  It 
was  a  railroad  picture  in  which  I  was  to 
drive  a  big  engine  across  a  bridge  which  was 
to  be  Mown  up  as  the  engine  reached  the 
middle. 

"x\  torpedo  on  the  track,  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  spot  where  the  dynamite 
charge  was  placed  to  wreck  the  bridge, 
was  to  give  me  my  signal  to  dive  from  the 
cab  to  the  river  thirty  feel  below.  From 
the  moment  that  the  engine  reached  the 
wooden  trestle  1  kept  thinking  what  would 
happen  if  the  torpedo  did  not  go  off  and  I 
should  be  carried  down  into  the  wreckage. 

"The  run  of  about- thirty  yards  seemed 
interminable,  but  everything  worked  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  1  made  the  dive  safely, 
l>ut  I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  when  fished 
from  the  river.  I  was  so  frightened  I 
could  hardly  keep  myself  afloat." 

True,  after  you  are  used  to  it,  risking 
your  neck  seems  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  much  like  the  experiences 
of  an  aviator.  The  first  trip  which  that 
interesting  gentleman  takes  is  fraught  with 
many  sensations  of  how  disagreeable  it 
would  be  to  find  himself  suddenly  cata- 
pulting through  (lie  el  her  with  no  particular 
place  marked  out  for  Landing.  He  is  very 
cautious  and  makes  only  slight  ascents  and 
safe  descents.  But  before  very  long  he  is 
making  spirals  and  looping  the  loop  2,000 
Foci  in  the  air  with  all  the  nonchalant" 
of  a  matinee  idol  balancing  a  teacup  at  a 
Bernard  Shaw  causerie.  We  learn  about 
another  cinema  actress: 

Marion  Swayne  thought  it  pretty  hard 
when  she  was  called  upon  recently  to  allow 
herself  to  be  rescued  from  quicksand  on  a 
treacherous  bit  of  picturesque  Florida 
beach.  It  would  not  suffice  to  have  her 
buried  in  a  sand-hole  on  a  solid  portion 
of  the  beach  where  she  could  easily  he 
extricated   without   danger  to  herself. 

Outside  the  range  of  the  camera  a,  group 
of  men  were  ready  with  planks  and  ropes 
to  rescue  the  actress  in  case  the  scene  as 
planned  miscarried  and  she  should  need 
other  help  than  offered  by  Bert  Delaney, 
I  he  leading  man  and   hero. 

Miss  Swayne  was  reluctant  at  first  to 
try  the  scene,  but  finally  consented  and 
timidly  went  out  to  the  treacherous  sand- 
bar.    The  feeling  of  helplessness  that  came 


over  her  when  her  feet  sank  slowly  frorr 
under  her.  without  means  of  staying  them 
alarmed  the  screen  star.  As  she  sank  t. 
the  waist  her  features  registered  a  genuim 
bar.  and  at  this  point  the  camera  raai 
began  "shooting"  the  scene  whili 
gallant  hero  with  a  stout  rope  lassoed  her 

It  required  all  his  strength  to  drag  he 
from  the  sands  which  were  engulfing  her 
When  on  solid  ground  again.  Miss  Swayne 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  said : 

"I  suppose  on  the  screen  that  will  lool 
easy,  but  I  don't  care  to  try  it  over  again. 

Anna  Little  had  a  sensational  experien« 
altho  part  of  it  Avas  not  done  intentional!} 
Under  the  direction  of  Frank  Borzage. 
glutton   for   realism,    Miss    Little    v 
slide  down  the  side  of  a  cliff  some  twentj 
feet  high  on  horseback  to  escape  a  band  c 
Indians  in  pursuit.     The  ride  called  tor 
skilled   equestri  nne,   unflinching  courag' 
and  a  sure-footed  horse.     It  was  impossibi 
to  rehearse  the  scene  because  the  direeu 
knew   that   after  having  gone   through 
once    neither    Miss    Little    nor   the   hon 
could  be  persuaded  to  repeat  the  action. 

This  scene  was  to  be  the  big  thrill  i 
the    picture.     Much    care    was    taken 
preparing    it.      Three    camera    men 
stationed    to    catch   the    slide   from   thn 
different     angles,     thus    insuring    a    got 
picture  from  at  least  one  of  the  ma> 

Careful  instructions  had  been  give! 
actress,  and  she  started  on  the  slide, 
first  the  horse  hesitated,  but,  urged  on. 
braced  his  forefeet  and  prepared  to  rea< 
the  bottom  in  safety. 

Everything  moved  swiftly;  the  came 
men  ground  their  machines  and  the  direct 
shouted  encouragement  through  his  meg 
phone.  But  about  twenty  feet  from  t 
bot  I  om  the  horse  caught  his  foot  in  a  roc 
fissure,  stumbled,  and  hurled  Miss  Lit  1 
over  his  head.  She  flew  through  the  ;, 
head  first,  landing  in  a  clump  of  mesquit 
bushes  more  than  ten  yards  away. 

Spectators  rushed  to  her  side,  exj 
to  find  her  either  dead  or  seriously  injure 
but,  aside  from  1he  shock  and  a  number 
scratches,  she  escaped  unhurt. 


If,  the  other  night,  you  sat  in  the  dai 
ened  auditorium  and  watched  a  motor-* 
bearing  ■■<  lone  damsel  rushing  across 
open  ipace,  headed  directly  for  a  narrc 
bottomless  abyss,  and  pursued  by  a  po: 
of  des-per-ate  vil-lains;  and  if  the 
really  leapt  the  gap,  and  the  heroi 
away,  and  you  sank  back  relieved  a 
thrilled — if  was  all  so  because  .Miss  An 
King  was  willing  to  take  a  risk.  We  , 
the  inside  phases  from  the  account: 

The    picture    was   designed    to   depict  i 
cross-country  journey  from  San  Francij1 
to  New  York.     At  this  point,  in  order!' 
escape  from    her  pursuers,  Miss  King  t 
obliged    to    lake    a    daring    jump    in 
machine  over  a  chasm. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  dan 
as  possible,  the  scene  was  carefully  sta{ 
beforehand;    that  is,  everything  was  s 
plilied.     A  slo|)ing  platform  was  erected 
the    place    where  the   leap   was  to   '»'  '"■  ' 
and  well  reenforced.    Across  the  ditch,  see 
thirty  or  forty   (ret  away,  a  pile  of  bri 
wood  had  been   placed  to  break  the  fal 
t  he  car  landed. 

Down  a  sloping  piece  of  ground  approa 
ing  the  jumping-off  place  Miss  King  "•• 
with   lightning  speed   in   her  little  m:m   " 
and  t-.ol,  i  he  leap  while  the  cameras  CllcJ  L 
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Iron  the  Easy  Way! 

Your  strength  and  energy,  your  good  health  and 
youthf ulness,  are  priceless — too  precious  to  be  wasted 
and  endangered  upon  laborious  tasks  which  practical 
labor-saving  household  devices  will  do  quicker,  better 
and  at  less  cost! 

It  isn't  "necessary  to  drudge.  The  Simplex  Ironer  changes  home 
ironing  into  a  quick,  easy,  low-cost  process.     The — 


Sold  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial  —  Easy  Terms 

Irons  everything  but  shirtwaists  and  skirts.  Not  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  even  the  most  delicate  pieces. 

An)r  housewife;  can  iron  more  clothes  in  one  hour  on  the 
Simplex  than  even  an  expert  hand  laundress  could  possibly 
accomplish  in  four  hours.  And  everything  is  beautifully 
ironed.     You'll  be  delighted! 

The   Simplex    operates   b}r  hand,   gasoline   or   electric 

power;   heats   by  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity.     3c   does  an 

average  family  ironing.     $30  up.    A  size  for  ever)7  home. 

Simple    to    operate.      Nothing   to    get    out    of    order. 

Will  last  a  lifetime.     Just  what  you  need. 

Beautifully  illustrated  Free  Catalog  gives  complete  information, 
shows  different  sizes  of  the  Simplex,  shows  beautiful  work 
done,  etc.      Send  for  it  today!     Learn  the  easy  way. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

506,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

We  a/so  Male  Ironing  Maxhinet  and  Equi£* 
ment  for  the  Smatt  i  *■  Hand  Laundry t  H.teU 
Institution,  etc     It  rite  J^r  Catalog. 
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You  May 

Rent 

Applying  Rent 
on  Purchase 
Price 

Or 

Buy 

for  Cash 
or  Easy 
Payments 

i!I«HUi!!Blli]ll!!lBi 

No  mat- 
ter what 
your  profession, 

business  or  employment,  you  need 

a  typewriter  in  your  home.  .  Everything  you  write,  letter,  bill,  receipt, 
contract  of  any  kind,  should  be  typewritten  for  legibility  and  a  carboncopy  kept  for 
self-protection — saves  arguments — sometimes  legal  complications,  tor,.  Free  instruc- 
tion book  makes  typewriting  easy  to  learn,  and  it 's  a  pleasure  to  use  a  genuine  Nubili 

VISIBLE 

TYPEWRITER 


10  Days' 

FREE 

Trial 


UNDERWOOD 


Proveit  by  asking  us  to  aend  you  one  of  these  machines  fied  in  every  way,  just  send  it  back  ;it  our  expense. 
for  an  absolutely  free  10-day  trial-  No  obligation  on  Should  you  decide  to  keep  machine,  rent  u,  or  if  you 
your  part  v>  keep  it.     If  you  are  not  completely  ^.ttis-        want  to  own  it.  buy  it  for  cash  or  on  easy  terms— 

At  Less  Than  Half  Price 

An   unusual   opportunity    to   buy    the   one   accepted  for  six  months  will  be  applied  on  the  purchase  price, 

standard    typewriter   of     America    at    a    bensational  Your     name     on    a    postal     brine:?     full     particulars 

money-saving  about    our    Bargain   Offer    and    our    Special    FREE 

Then,  remembei  that  every  cent  of  rental  you  pay  Offer  No.   i.sx. 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Established  1892—24  Years 


Illililillllllli'l  EHIIIillilllll! 


ISO,  000  Satisfied  Emporium  Customer.'. 


n, Ililii ll  I'1]|  .UK : J  -I'.!!'  »l.tl>llllll,llll : lit 
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H°LEPRoPF 
HojTiER 


Thousands  Praise  HoleprooPs  Double-Service 

N'r    rl  mail  brings  us  (unsolicited)  letters  that  tell  how  Holeproof  Hosiery  wears  months  longer 

than  ■ 
A  Calif  i  writes  that  she  scarcely  knows  what  darning  is,  because  her  family  of  five  have 

i  Eoleproof  Hosiery  eigl 
V  U.  S.  "..    alOfficer.a  Kan   is  farmer's  wife,  a  Palm  Beach  society  matron,  and  an  Illinois  banker, 
iv   Holeproo  etn  money  and  hosiery  troubles.  ^ 

-  it h  ordinary  standards  of  wear  when  your  money  "ill  buy  about 
double  in  I  foleproi  ii  ' 

Men's,  25c  per  pair  and  up.     Women's  and  Children's,  35c  and  up 

hi  '   famous  i .we'll  ship  direct,  charges  paid.    Write 

■  <   free. 

HOLEPROOF   HOSIERY  CO..   Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Liverpool,  England  London,  Canada 


The  tii  pi  inn 

.in 
murk.     Look 

t 


She  landed  without  serious  mishap  in  th< 
pile  of  brush,  and  beyond  a  severe  shaking 
up  and  a  few  bruises  was  none  the  wore 
for  her  experience. 


BOY   CRIMINALS    AS   WAR    HEROES 

TV  JOT  all  who  go  to  the  front  in  Fran'- 
*■  ^     to  save  their  country  owe  her  a  deb 
of  gratitude.    Some  arc  men  who  have  bee 
imprisoned  by  her,  but  now,  in  her  time  < 
need,  turn  to  save  the  country  which,  pei 
haps  only  a  few  months  before,  bad,sh> 
them    up    from    society    and  friend 
entire    regiment    of    the    French    Army 
made   up  of  boys   and    young  men — nor 
over  twenty-four — who  have  served 
in  prison  before  reaching  the  legal  mil 
tary  age. 

This  bataillon  d'Afriqur,  a*  it  is  calle 
has  been  often  described.      It  was  orga' 
ized    in    1832,   and   has   received   into   i 
ranks  the  young  apaches,  forgers,  snea 
thieves,  swindlers,  pickpockets,  and  oth 
refuse    of    the    cities    and    countryside 
France.      Altho   the   usual   battalion   co 
sists  of  1,000  men,  this  particular  o 
special   decree,   is  not   limited   to  any  a 
number.     All   the   outcasts  whom  socie 
despairs    of    making    worth    anything 
civil     life    are    sent    to    join    this    coq 
According  to  a  writer  in   the  New  Yo 
Globe,  this  has  had  no  effect  on  the  esp 
of  the  battalion  in  general;    on  the  cc 
trary,   it-   has   produced   a  mass  of  you 
daredevils   who   fijjht    like    madmen,  a 
whose    bravery    and    keenness   have  bei 
surpassed  only  by  the  Foreign  Legion.    V 
can  readily  understand  that  to  be  a  gel 
soldier   a   man    does   not    necessarily  hi 
to  be  a  good  citizen,  as  we  read: 

The  best  officers  of  France  have  begs  I 
for  the  privilege  of  commanding  th2 
men,  who  in  the  face  of  danger  are  - 
votedly  obedient  to  their  leaders  and  I 
their  command  undertake  anything,  5 
matter  how  desperate  it  may  be. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  u 
there  were  five  battalions  of  the  baiaU' 
d'Afrique  in  existence — three  garrsoii 
in  Tunis  and  two  in  Morocco.  The  fit 
det a <dim cut  of  troops  brought  to  Fra  ;fl 
from  Africa  included  several  thousfi 
"Zephyrs."  Landing  at  Marseilles  eay 
in  August,  they  hastened  northward  io 
Belgium.  At  Charleroi  the  "Jbyei" 
first  grappled  with  the  Germans.  T  y 
were  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  < 
Prussian  Guard,  and  the  situation  loo  d 
black.  Burying  their  flag  to  prevent  s 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  e 
"Joyeux"  fixt  bayonets  and  by  sheer  fee 
of  will-power  and  fighting  born  of  desjr- 
ation  cut  their  way  through  the  encirr  g 
lines  of  Guardsmen. 

The    battalion    was    part   of   the  hejic 
rear  guard  in  the  retreat  from  Belgium    0 
France.       Then    came    the    hat  tie    of  JW 
Marne,  and  the  "Joyeux"  turned  on  W 
pursuers  and    took  a   terrible  revenge.    ' 
the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  near  Reims,  W 
caught   up  with   a  regiment  of  their  < 
acquaintance,  the  Prussian  Guard, 
in    turn    encircled    their  foe;    fhecoti1'' 
ensuing   was   short,   desperate,   an 
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e  end  was  different  from  that  of  the 
ttle  at  Charleroi;  the  Guardsmen  did 
b  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
oyeux."  Their  bones  were  left  in  tho 
raal  marsh. 

Sow  the  opposing  armies  began  digging 
jmselves  in,  but  tho  Germans  tried 
m  again  to  drive  through  to  Paris,  this 
le  by  way  of  Compiegne.  The  "  Joyeux" 
tin.  (I  to  Tracy-le-Val,  and  took  their 
,oe  in  the  line  which  fought  so  heroically 
I  barred  the  route  to  Compiegne.  Hero 
mi  they  met  and  slaughtered  soldiers 
the  Guard. 

Jovember,  1914,  found  tlie  corps  on 
!  Yser  helping  to  check  the  formidable 
riiiun  onslaughts  there,  it,  was  tho 
oyeux"  who  took  and  held  the  famous 
laisou  du  Passeur"  on  the  Yser,  of 
ich  feat  so  much  has  been  written.  The 
ttalion  was  cited  in  the  orders  of  the 
my  for  that  day's  work. 
In  January,  1915,  the  corps  was  under 
Ssons  when  tlie  Germans  made  a 
inging  drive  there.  The  heavy  fighting 
that  point  over,  the  battalion  was  taken 
th  and  went  into  the  trenches  which 
ed  the  "labyrinth  " — that  marvelous  and 
totic  network  of  trenches  planned  by  the 
ist  ingenious  German  engineers. 
February  17  the  northern  African  brigade 
irged  and  drove  an  entering  wedge  into 
rmany's  prized  lines.  The  "Joyeux" 
re  placed  in  the  captured  trenches  and 
!  to  hold  them  against  all  count  cr- 
acks. The  following  day,  after  a  destruc- 
8  bombardment  with  hand  -  grenades, 
ked  men  from  the  choice  Bavarian  regi- 
ii ts  swarmed  over  the  narrow  walls  of 
d-bags  which  separated  the  "Joyeux" 
a  their  foes.  They  came,  revolver  or 
;ger  in  one  hand  and  throwing  bombs 
h  the  other  from  a  full  bag  swung 
r  the  shoulder. 

^e  fighting  that  ensued  was  of  the 
ible  band -to -hand  kind  which  has 
u  so  rare  in  this  war  of  artillery  and 
•hiuo  guns,  in  the  narrow  trenches 
?u  was  no  room  to  use  a  rille  or  jab 
li  lixt  bayonets;  the  men  fought  with 
ves,  daggers,  revolvers,  sharp  stones, 
ilu'il  lists,  and  even  teeth.  The  Bava- 
18  were  determined,  but  the  "Joyeux" 

i  '6  so. 

pite    of    a    dense  curtain-tire,   reen- 

1  mg  detachments  of  Zouaves  came   to 

aid  of  the  "Zephyrs."     They  arrived 

J  in  time.     The  spectacle,  they  say,  was 

|  irgetable.     Standing    upon    the    bodies 

'  heir  fallen  comrades,  a  few   "Joyeux" 

Ighting  on,  laughing,  yelling,  joking 

IJbe  very  presence  of  death. 

I  he   assailants    were    driven    back,    the 

yeux"    and    Zouaves    following    them, 

ug  thus  an  additional  section  of  trench. 

i    cleaning    out    the    trench    where    the 

i    ilespn-ate-    struggle    took    place,    the 

\    of    a    "Zephyr"     was    found,    both 

■   Is  blown  off   bj    a  hand-grenade.      His 

•  i  «erc  tixt  in  the  throat  of  a  German, 

'   se  hand  gript  tightly  a  dagger  buried 

'   hilt  in  the  "Zephyr's"  back.     Even 

throes  of  death    bad    failed    to   relax 

fatal  hold  of  those  teeth! 


Ills  particular  battalion,  the  account 
""  to  sa\ ,  was  cited  again  in  the  orders 
W  Army  for  the  quality  of  its  work,  and 
*  t  was  left  of  the  corps  was  given  a  short 
"'  Of  rest  and  recuperation  while  the 
"i  the  ranks  were  tilled  with  recruits 
sferred  from  the  depots  of  Tunis  and 
0,,''o.     With  the  losses  made  up  and 


A  SAFE 
ANTISEPTIC 


io  prevent 

infection  of 

cuts  and  wounds 


to  keep  teeth 

sound.and  for 

mouth  cleanliness 


for  purposes  of 
personal  hygiene 


h  you  are 


netal 


»..vi  probably  lcnow  what  this  design  represents 


"Have  Lost  24  Pounds 
With  No  Inconvenience" 

writesalad)  in  Florida.    "Iwashavin 
anything.     Uthothe  doctora changed  diets  1  was 

overweight   13  pounds.     1  mapped  out  j  balanced  ration  bs 
tin  food  table  111  •  How  to  Live,'  started  witl 

.  onvi  nirnce.  di- 
(test  an)  thii  ins  to  reallj  fo  1  1 

Our  COPS  oi  "How  u>  I  iic    ...  ,la\        It  will   tell  sou  all 

about  your  £>ck| >  eminent  i 

^  ians. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  New  York 


Avoid   Heart   Trouble  ^ 


Get   "Thi  V  ess   3;    l'hoir 

I '.tie  aiui  I'un',  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  H.  ;.  H.  Hirschfeld.  M.D. 

It  shows  voiiHowTol'f  sound  and  happy, 
and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of 
breakdown — How  To  reconstruct  a  misman- 
or  "  run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical 
guidance  along  the  lines  01  simple,  natural  liv- 
ing, by  a  p!is>ician  of  unquestioned  authoritv. 
Jx.ja  postpaid.  KINK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Every  motorist  needs 
this  ever-ready  remedy 
for  radiator  leaks, 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  Original   Self-Acting 
Radiator  Cement 


In  powder  form.  Pour  it  into  the 
radiator.  It  dissolves  in  the  hot 
water.  At  the  edge  of  the  leak  the 
cool  air  congeals  it  into  a  cement 
which  stops  the  leak.  Repairs  sev-  ' 
eral  leaks  as  quickly  as  one. 
Look  for  the  pumpkin-colored  i  .hi-. 

All  Dealers,  75c 

Made  bv  Ihe  makers  of 
AVERY  SPRING  LUBRll    ITORS 

THE    NORTHWESTERN    CHEMICAL   CO. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


CHEMICALLY 
CORRECT' 


The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Type- 
writer— -the  Famous  Model  I\"o.  5  OLIVER  with  In- 
built Tabulator  and  Back  Spacer 
—on  FREE  TRIAL?  No  monev 
in  advance— no  deposit —no  C. 
O.D.  If  yo;i  finl  it  to  be  the 
typewriter  you  ever  Baw  and 
want  to  keep  it.  1  will  make  you 
..  prii  e  that  is  1  -  vei  t  tan  whole- 
sale— and  you  can  let  the  t\  1  1 
writer  pav  lor  u^-lr  out  <>:  whal 
it  earns  for  you  Full  Standard 
Eguipmentwith  machine.  LIKE 
1. 1  FARAN  TEE.  Because  1  save 
you  the  enormous  selling  ex- 
pense  by  letting  the  typewriter 
sell   itself.    I  can  make  you  this  Model  No.  5 

wonderful   price  inducement.      BE    SURE     AND     SEND 
TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  and  Full  Details  of  this  Greatest 
of  Typewriter  Offers.    All  information  absolutely  free. 
General  Manager 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
Dept.  594-C1510  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  (8i0) 

Think.  01  some 
simple  thins  to 
patent-      Froie<  x. 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
Needed     Inventions''     and     "How    to  (.et  Your 

Patent  "  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Ease  your  feet 

'      by  removing 
the  cause 
of  the  trouble 


MOST  foot  troubles 
are  <  aiised  bt  one 
01    more   bones  getting 
out  of   plai  e.    Pains  in 
thefeet,  legs,  thighs  and 
rally 
to    fallen    ar  hi    . 
1    illottses  'in   the    sole 
tiised  I"    pressure 
mi  moi  e  meta- 
.  1 


jfigm* 


Adjustable 

CALLOUS    REMOVER 
and  ARCH  BUILDER 

mtly  relieves    the  trouble   by 
pi    ition  b    means 
.    Builds  n  p  fallen  an  hes.    Remc  e 
1th  eai .     Relieves 

the  pain  in  bu  lien  joii         No  mi  tal — 

iking    in.      lad  leathei        ft     flexible, 

feat  feels   fine.    Comes  with       1        B    ilder 

I  tiori  01  either  ;epa 

rate.    ( iuaranl  ei       f  or  monej  rel    rrd  d, 

1/  you  have  any  form  of  fool  trouble,  mrile 

■  our  free  /*■  flraxyofthi  Foot" 

a    complett    treatise    <m  joot    troubles . 


Wizard  Foot  Appliance  Co.,  £££ 


fresh  young  spirits  introduced  into  the 
personnel,  the  corps  hastened  back  to  the 
"labyrinth"  and  reentered  the  trenches. 
It  is  impressive  to  think  that,  at  an  age 
when  American  youths  are  struggling'  with 
sophomore  studies  in  college,  these  fellows, 
hardly  more  than  boys,  are  being  frozen 
in  the  trenches,  desperate  beyond  words, 
flinging  then  lives  away  for  a  song,  in 
the  trials  of  the  battle-field.  Fighting 
with  knives,  grenades,  clubs,  lists,  teeth — 
barbarous  as  the  wild  hordes  who  roamed 
1  bese  plains  two  thousand  years  ago — these 
men  who  were  of  no  use  to  then  country 
in  the  days  of  peace  and  safety  are  now 
the  hope  and  bulwark  of  their  fellows  in  the 
days  of  danger.  The  correspondent  con- 
tinues with  a  forcible  account  of  the  re- 
taking of  the  "labyrinth"  by  the  French: 

At  daybreak,  June  lb,  "Zephyrs," 
Arab  and  Senegalese  sharpshooters,  legion- 
naires, Zouaves,  and  picked  line  infantry- 
men fairly  boiled  over  the  German  part  of 
the  '•labyrinth.''  The  stubborn  troops  of 
Emperor  William  could  not  retreat  because 
of  the  terrible  curtain  of  fire  the  French 
cannon  threw  behind  them,  and  they 
would  not  surrender. 

The  fighting  was  to  the  finish,  and  it 
lasted  for  tlrrec  days  and  nights.  Personal 
combats  were  innuiiK  rable  and  indescrib- 
ably ferocious.  "Joycux"  and  other  sol- 
diers in  French  uniform  crawled  into  the 
de<  [>  underground  burrows  in  which  their 
Iih  -  had  taken  refuge  and  from  which  they 
refused  to  emerge.  With  knife  and  grenade 
they  cleared  the  "cagnas"  of  the  Teutons, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  attackers 
and  the  defenders  were  killed.  The  few 
survivors  were  covered  with  wounds,  but 
at  the  end  the  boasted  "labyrinth"  was 
held  by  France. 

A  small  fraction  of  the  "Joyeux" 
emerged  whole;  the  corps  had  again 
distinguished  itself,  winning  another  cita- 
tion and  becoming  the  talk  of  the  whole 
Army.  The  survivors  went  into  repose, 
virtually  every  one  wearing  the  cross  of 
war  and  many  the  military  medal.  Since 
that  combat  the  hataittan  d'Afriqueh&s  not 
engaged  in  any  active  fighting,  but  its 
soldiers  are  being  saved  for  the  approaching 
grand  offensive  of  the  Allies. 

Captain  Cecaldi,  who  has  led  the 
"Joyeux"  in  many  campaigns,  says  of 
them: 

"The  place  of  the  'Joyeux'  is  where  the 
powder  talks,  lace  to  danger.  They  ever 
give  proof  of  a  calm  energy,  devilish 
courage,  attentive  obedience.  They  fight 
always  with  a  good  humor.  In  the  midst 
of  shells  and  bullets,  in  the  hardest  part 
of  the  struggle,  they  make  droll  and  witty 
remarks.  And  when  the  end  comes  the 
'Joyeux'   know  how  to  ilio  nobb'." 


10th  St. 
Mo. 


"  Au  Militate."  A  British  soldier  went 
into  a  grocery  establishment  to  buy  some 

articles.  Seeing  some  red  herrings  lying 
on    the  counter,    he  asked    what  they    were. 

"  Soldiers,  my  friend,"  said  the  grocer, 
winking  al    Ihe  company. 

"  Are  they?  "  rejoined  the  .son  of  Mars. 
"  Then  I'll  take  I  hem  as  deserlers,"  and  off 

tie  walked  with  his  prisoners,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  witty  grocer  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  bystanders. — Tit-Bits. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Safe. — Black — "  I  want  to  put  my 
money  into  something  safe  !  " 

White — "  Try  a  fire-proof  vault."— 
Lam b. 


Truth. — "  Has    the    fine    been    busy? 
asked  the  man  with  a  nickel  poised  betwi  ■  a 
his  thumb  and  forefinger. 

"  No,"   answered   the  precise  operator. 
"  The  line  wasn't  busy.     I  was."-*-irc 
ington  Star 


Playbills?— The  Actor  Man  (modestly, 
— "  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  could  sho\ 
letters     from — er — ladies     in — er — almost 
every  place  in  which  I  have  appeared.' 

The  Sport   (with  conviction) — "  Land- 
ladies, I  suppose?  " — Tit-Bits. 


Better  Than  He  Knew. — Bill — ■"  ..' 

the  Welshman,  hes  eloped  with  ma  wife.' 
Jack—  '  Wey    Aa    thowt    he   wes   yon 

verry  best  pal." 

Bill —  "  Ave  and  so  he  is,  but  he  di 

tnaa  yit  !  "  —Nrcu>castlc  (Eng.)  Chronicle. 


She  Knew  the  Game. — Mrs.  Will 

the  ball-game,  as  the  pitcher  and  can 
hold  a  conference) — "  WTiat  are  they  tak- 
ing about? " 

Mr.  Willis — "  About  what  to  tlnow  t 
the  next  batter." 

Mrs.  Willis — "  But  they  aren't  allov.c 
to  throw  anything  to  him  except  the  bat 
are  they?  "—Puck. 


Candidate's      Qualifications. —  To     tl 

voters  of  Iowa  county:  Being  urged  by  sei! 
eral  persons  from  various  sections  of  tl 
county  to  come  out  for  the  office  of  ( 
Clerk  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  Se] 
tember  primary,  1  hereby  announce  m 
name  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  ft 
the  office.  1  have  lost  my  left  arm  ai 
have  only  three  lingers  and  a  piece  of  than 
left  on  my  right  hand. — Mineral  I'm 
( Wis. I  Tribune. 


For  Specific  Use. — When  the  Irish  Vd 
unteers  were  ordered  to  give  up  their  arn 
a  Limerick  man  was  making  his  way  to  tl 
town  hall  to  give  up  his  ritle  to  the  milita 
authorities.      He  was  determined  to  put 
out  of  action  before  handing  it  in.  so  he  I 
it  a  tremendous  whack  against  a  convenie 
lamp-post  and  completely  bent  the  ban' 
Then  lie  walked  in  and  handed  his  rill* 
an   officer,  who  was  rather  surprized,  ai 
asked : 

•'  What  kind  of  a  rifle  is  that,  my  mar.'. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  Volunteer,  ."  thi 
one  1  had  for  firing  around  corners." 
Tit-Btts. 


Made  in  Germany. — Geordie  Ryton,  t 
village  collider,   bought  two  clocks,  ow 
grandfather's.     He  put  it  in  a  corner  a 
placed  a,  small  nickel  clock  on  the  mail 
Shelf.      The     grandfather's     clock     has    1 
been  altered   to  the   Daylight    Saving  Hi  ; 
requirements.     "  Hoo  is't,  Geordie,"  asw 
a,     customer,     "  ye've     altered     the    sm| 
clock    and    not    the   gran 'fait  tier's   clock: 
"  Wey,"    replied    Geordie,    "  they   said   V 
gran'i'aither's  clock's  been  tellin'  the  tri| 
for  ower  sixty  year,  an'  Aa  can't   find  it1 
me   heart    te    make  a  liar  0V    il    noO.     I 
Ihe  little  begger  wes  made  in  .larmam  .  > 
it'll   be  aall  reel,   he's  as  net   as  can  be 
thai  job."— Newcastle  (Eng,)  Chronicle. 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  other  cars 
of  one  kind  or  another  into  the  position  properly 
occupied  by  the  electric.  Today,  however,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  established  social 
position  carries  with  it  social  obligations  in  the 
fulfillment  of     which    an    electric    is    a    necessity. 


The  Ohio  Electric  has  always  been 
the  quality  car.  Price  has  never 
been  a  factor  in  its  construction. 
Large  quantity  production — that  re- 
lentless destroyer  of  individuality — 
has  never  been  our  aim.  We  have 
endeavored  to  build  only  for  those 
who  had  the  means  to  afford  perfec- 
tion, and  the  ability  to   appreciate  it. 

1  his  year,  more  even  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  Ohio  Electric  stands  alone. 
The  market-places  of  the  world 
have    been    searched    for    distinctive 


decorative  fabrics.  The  body-lines, 
already  close  to  artistic  completeness, 
have  been  still  further  refined. 

The  exclusive  Ohio  combination 
of  magnetic  control  and  magnetic- 
brake,  with  double  drive,  enters  upon 
its  seventh  year  of  supremacy.  It 
enables  you  to  drive  your  car  in  a 
safety  and  comfort  unattainable  in 
any  other  way. 

See  the  Ohio  Electric  at  the  nearest 
Ohio  showroom,  or  write  us  for 
literature. 


THE    OHIO    ELECTRIC    CAR    COMPANY 

1S3S  West  Bancroft  Street  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Here's  the  "Ever-Ready"  -a  business-like,  efficient 
shaving  outfit.  The  razor  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
workmanship-- magnificently  put  up  (as  illus- 
trated) in  a  solid,  substantial,  velvet-lined  case  with 
twelve  "Radio"  Steel  Blades. 


afety 


The  marvelous  "  F.vcr- Ready  "  Blades  wipe  the  stiffest  st  .ibble  off 
the   faci  like   smoothness.     They   assure   you   a   new 

ree  of  comforl  in  self-shaving. 
A  razor  is  only  as  good  a-  its  blades — and  "Radio"  blades  make 
"  l.ver-Ready "  the  greatest  razor  in  the  world,  regardless  of  price. 
You  gel  twelve  o\  these  blades  with  your  "Ever-Ready"  outfit  at 
One  Dollar — guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your  dollar  bad;. 
Sold  by  all  hardware,  dru°;  and  department  stores. 
Refuse  substitutes  with  less  blades.     Look  for  Trade  Mark  Face. 

Extra  "Radio"  Blades,  6  for  30c-10  for  50c 

The  American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

I  .    ■    n  .  Co.,  ]  !  Fiont  St.,  Toro  ito    I  an  ul  . 


F&suuQiiDDDi3sna&  o  d  n  a  &  n  o  o  d  q  d  s  a  &  n  n  n  n  u  d  d  a  d  a  b  o  a  n  a  q  o  &  a  o  n  y  n  o  s  d  s  u  a  o  s  a  o  s  o  pa 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  LL.D.  A  personally  conducted 
tour  around  the  world  without  leaving  your  armchair.  As 
physician  to  the  late  King  of  England,  sir  Frederick  was 
favored  with  letters  of  introdui  n  ,a  which  enabled  him  to 
of  life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  \ 

>'■••-  visil  '1.    A  le  enables  him  to 

on  -  rj    i  h  vivid  form  to  the  re  der.  Several  print- 

ings have  been  <  died  for,  the  tr.iert  measure  of  its  interest. 

Cloth,  edition,  $i.j_>  net;  h  ■  mail  $.^.40. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourlh  Ave,  New  York 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

""  The  gripping  hi  torjeal  torj  oi  th<  last  hundred  years  of 
national  an  1  inlci  nat  ional  it  pin-aval,  which  Ion  ml  it-*  climax 
in  the  present -great  war.  Told  bs  Oscai  Browning,  M.A.,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  historian  This  is  an  absolutely  author- 
it  al  iv.-  narrative  lor  the  history  student;  a  source  ol  enlight- 
ening explanation  i"i  the  man  who  wants  t<>  understand  pres 
ent-day  national  ambitions,  motives  and  attitudes;  a  means 
•  >\  i  ascinatine  entertainment  for  every  man,  woman  and  i  aild 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  tin-  author'-  individual, 
fa-rinat  inj;  .irnl  accomplished  style.  New,  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition.  1000  pages,  cloth  boUnd,  i  i.oo:  bv  mail,  $j,2o. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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The  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles 

Described  by  the  Fighters 

thu"i,,sitl       : Britain'     i  tempttowre  t(  !     lipoli  from  the  Turks; 

'  own  stories  ol   h  in      erienci    lightii   :  on  the  peninsula.  Every  line 
iii:   tograph  taken  and  ever;   painting  and  drawing  made  by 

i;ii  :  ii  I in        ..  i.    i   dhi    brothi    limn  v    ti  ilia  and  NewZealnnd.Tnmmy 

jnthe  trenchi     under  Turkish  fire.    'I 'In    i    wai  seen  from  the 
iewpoint — with  i     pei  o  al  fain  and  hardship,  glory  and  sorrow, 

THE  ANZAC   BOOK 

i  i ihoto      (1  draw ing  ol  tin    Vtisti .im.ih  .nil 

Zealand  Arm)  Corps  during    I      ervii     al  the  Dardanelli        I  I"    man; 
cludectare  published  [01  ihi  in  s1  I  imi      I  here  i  -  .1  <  hrono 

1  pments  in  tl 1     .        from  fii   t  to  last,    ketchi 

describing  the  ini    mei   ble  incidents  01  trench    in      humorous,  pathetic,  in- 
i       .1  ...  1      each  of  wiiich  alnn     :   i.     1  who!     stniy. 

!  1         1 no  inti  1  maginable.il  « 

,„,      1  1        n   1    .■  I.-  1:  the  wai 

Profit     Ire  Devoted  10 the   Australasian  Redt  ross  Funds 
II,    book  »  8'  _.  in.i  10'  ,  in.x  1',  in.  Cloth  bourd.    $1.75  net;  by  mail, $1.91 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Answer. — '''What  is  jour  positi 
on  those  public  questions?  " 

"  My  position,"  replied  the  con£d< 
candidate,  "  is  very  simple.  1  am  p 
sonally  the  answer  to  all  of  them." — Wa 
ington  Star. 


Too     Good.—  '  Strange,    Mary    does 
have  any  offers  !     She'd  moke  some  mi 
a  good  wife." 

'  Yes;     but    the    trouble   is    every  o 
knows   she'd   make   him   a  good   husha 
too." — Life. 


Came. — "  When     you're     whipt," 
Mr.  Dolan,  "  you  ought  to  say  you've  )  1 
enough." 

"  If  I've  the    strength  left  to  say  J 
had  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Rafferty,  "  h 
not  whipt  yet." — Washington- Star. 


Unprepared. —  O'Flauerty  —  "Mist  r 
O'Sullivan,  will  ye  stop  and  have  a  Men  . 
discussion  on  the  matter  of  Home  Rule 

O'Sullivan — "  It's  sorry  I  am,  but  s 
not  convenient  just  now." 

O'Flaherty — "  And  why  not,  hone} 

O'Sullivan—"  Why,  to  tell  ye  the  tn ., 
O'Flahertv,  I  haven't  got  me  shtick  hand " 
—Tit-Bits. 


In  the  Grip  of  Habit.— The  Man 

Names  Pullman  Cars  sprang  at  Thi 
Who  Names  Collars. 

"  Wshdgcbvfthgdf,"  he  hissed. 

"  Gbevdfrseujk,"  was  the  wither 
reply. 

"  Come,  come,  boys,"  expostulated  e 
gentle-voiced  keeper,  "  you  were  not  o 
talk  sliop,  you  know." — Puck. 


Good    Advice. — "A    minister   was   qw- 
tioning  his  Sunday-school    concerning  e 
story  of  Eutychus,   the  young  mai 
listening  to   the  preaching  of  the  A|; 
Paul,    fell    asleep,    and,    falling   out   us 
window,  was  taken  up  dead. 

"  What,"  he  asked,  "  do  we  learn  U 
this  solemn  event?  " 

The  reply  from  a  little  girl  came: 

"  Please,  sir,  ministers  should  learn  il 
to  preach  too  long  sermons." — Til-Bits 


A  Useless  Visitor. — "  Say,  you. 
said  Bronco  Bob,  "  have    you    got  a 
on  you ( 

"No,   sir,"     replied   the   man    with   u 
brand-new  cowboy  uniform.         I  «  i 
thai   il   was  better  to  be  unarmed,  s< 
avoid  any  impression  that  I   wa:,  seekil  '■' 
quarrel." 

•'  Well,  that's  a  big  disappointing 
needed  a  brand-new  gun  an'  thought  y<  d 
be    bringin'   along  at    least    a    pair  of 
Don't    you    let(  anything    like    this    otUT 
again."      Washington  Star. 


The  Law's  Fault.— Geordie  had  a  sill 
dog,  and  was  summonsed  for  keeping  a  " 
without  a  license.      He  pleaded  it  m    1 
a    pup.      "  How   old    do    you    say    he    1 
asked  the  magistrate's  clerk.    "  Aa  div\« 
knaa  exactly,"  replied  Geordie.     "  Bui 
onnv  a  pup."     Expert  evidence,  how* 
proved  it  to  be  a  dog  and  Geordie  m 
fined.      As   Geordie   was   leaving   the  CJf 
lie  turned  to  his  wife  and  remarked: 
me  if  Aa  can  understand  it.     Aa  said" 
sevm  thing  last   year,  and   the  year  beJje, 
and  they  let  me  off.     N<>(>  tiny  fine  ■ 


An    suppose 


somebody's     been     tnej 


aboot  with   the  law  ! 
( 'hronich . 


•) 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

,ember  7. — Storming  the  slopes  in  the 
/erdun  sector,  the  French  take  a  mile 
if  (ierman  trenches  between  Vaux- 
Jhapitre  Wood  and  Le  Chenois. 

i  the  Somme  front,  trenches  and  dug- 
>uts  east  of  Deniecourt  are  captured 
>y  the  French,  as  well  as  a  section  of  the 
iomme  Railroad.  The  Germans  retake 
jeuzo  Wood  from  the  British.  The 
<Yench  are  reported  within  two-thirds 
>f  a  mile  from  Chaulnes.  Berlin  admits 
osing  Borny  and  Barleux. 

,ember  8. — Considerable  French  and 
iritish  activity  is  reported  along  the 
>omme  front  of  thirty-five  miles,  in 
ipparent  preparation  for  renewed  at- 
acks,  says  Berlin. 

member  9. — In  a  renewed  attack  on  the 
iomme  front,  the  British  and  French 
ake  Ginchy  and  the  Leuze  Wood,  as 
veil  as  the  ground  between  them. 
Northeast  of  Pozieres,  600  yards  of 
ierman  trenches  are  taken,  with 
ixty  prisoners.  At  Verdun  the  French 
>ress  back  the  Germans  east  of  Fleury 
,nd  take  a  section  of  trenches  with  200 
irisoners.  Berlin  reports  merely  "fluc- 
uating  battle"  and  the  "recapture  of 
jome  places  which  had  been  lost." 

ember  10. — The  French  offensive  at 
'erdun  is  taken  up  again,  when  more 
round  east  of  Fleury,  with  100  more 
risoners,  is  taken  from  the  Germans. 
lerlin  admits  that  German  positions 
rere  penetrated  by  the  enemy,  but 
^(aims  to  have  driven  him  out  again. 

I  lie  Teutons  retake  a  trench  between 
elloy-en-Santerre  and  Barleux. 
'inber  11. — Berlin  announces  the  oc- 
ipation  of  some  houses  in  Berny, 
reviously  held  by  the  French,  together 
ith  the  capture  of  fifty  prisoners. 
he  same  statement  admits  that  some 
enehes  in  the  Leuze  Wood  remain  in 
ritisli  hands,  after  prolonged  fighting. 

ihe  wood  was  announced  two  days  ago 
.•  London  as  completely  in  British 
tnds. 

T  mber   12. — In   a   sudden   stroke   the 

etich  take  all  the  German  first-line 

enehes   in   the    part   of    the    Somme 

etor  lying  between  the  river  and  the 

nth  of  Combles.    Hill  145,  Marrieres 

ood,  and  all  the  enemy  trenches  as  far 

j  the  road  from  Peronne  to  Bapaume 

e  also  taken,  says  Paris.    The  French 

e   now   located    upon    the    Peronne- 

ipaume-Bethune  road,  from  the  out- 

irts  of  Rancourt  to  a  point  south  of 

mehavesnes.     Beyond  Clery  a  half- 

le  push  to  Hill  70,  with  1,500  prison- 

,< — the  complete  count  not  yet  finished, 

reported   by   Paris.     Berlin  admits 

ing  Ginchy,   which  has  been  three 

ys  in  British  hands. 

epnber  13.— The  French  advance  in  the 
nime  continues  when  General  Foch's 
■oea  drive  a  wedge  into  the  Teuton 
es  between  Combles  and  Peronne. 
ie  French  take  Bouchavesnes,  all  of 
\tthe  Wood,  and  a  German  trench- 
'"'in  north  of  the  village.  Trenches 
"it  Combles  are  also  captured.  The 
•ater  part  of  these  gains  are  admitted 
Berlin.  In  two  davs  2,300  prisoners 
*e  been  taken  by  the  Allied  forces, 
rman  counter-attacks  are  beaten  off, 
•s  Paris,  and  Berlin  concurs.  The 
«M*  claim  to  have  broken  through 
'entire  German  trench-svstem  here 
it  existed  before  this  drive  began, 
e  French  and  British  report  54,000 


What's  the  Use! 


"Yes,  I'm  good  at  figures,"  said 
the  elderly  figure  clerk,  "but  what  does 
it  get  me?  Here  I  am  right  at  this  desk 
where  I  started  years  ago — no  advance- 
ment to  speak  of.  I  have  seen  man 
after  man  promoted  over  my  head  to 
important  progressive  positions  and 
not  one  of  them  could  begin  to  hold 
my  job. 

"The  trouble  with  me  is  I  am  too 

good  at  figures.  The  time  was  when 
such  skill  counted,  but  there's  nothing 
to  it  these  days. 

"See  that  young  fellow  in   the 

private  office  over  there?  When  he 
first  came  here  he  worked  under  me. 
He  couldn't  figure  worth  a  cent. 

"  But  what  he  couldn't  think  of  in 
the  way  of  new  schemes  to  make  more 
work  for  the  office  would  be  hard  to 
imagine. 


"  He  was  always  getting  up  tables 
showing  percentages  of  profit  in  this  or 
that  department,  distribution  of  cost, 
and  all  sorts  of  figure  analysis  charts,  as 
he  calls  them. 

"  If  he  had  figured  them  out  him- 
self, it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad.  But 
that  part  of  it  was  usually  shoved  over 
on  me. 

"Finally  I  made  a  kick  about  it 
and  they  took  him  out  of  here— yes, 
and  passed  him  right  over  me  into  that 
private  office  as  head  of  the  department. 

"You  see  all  these  Comptometers 
around  here?  He's  responsible  for 
them. 

"Now,  when  a  green  clerk  can 
take  one  of  those  machines  and  in  a  few 
weeks  begin  to  turn  out  more  work  than 
an  experienced  man  like  me — what's 
the  use?" 


That's  the  vital  point  — "  What's  the  Use!" 
Think  it  over. 

Then,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself,  let  us  show  you  a 
Comptometer  at  work  in  your  own  office. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "Better  Methods  of  Accounting" 


Felt  &  Tarrant 
Mfg.  Co. 


1731  N.  Paulina  St 
Chicago 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.   Pomeroy,   M.D.     The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.     Yet  even   the  most  sensitive 
will    find    nothing   indelicate.      12mo,  Cloth,    197  pages. 
Price.  J  1.00. 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


TI_I  P  English  Svnonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions.  IMTHF 

n  U  by  James  C.  Fcrn.ild.  I.H.I),  shows  H'  I  HE« 

q  |^i  ff'T*  how  to  command  it.    Contains  8.OO0  r\  iri  IfT* 

I\lljfl  1   discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  IxlvJIll 

itf/\nr\  4.000     Anions  ins.       Cloth,    724    p;>-  -^^     .   syr* 

WORD  *'  so  net;  postage.  lac.    tunk*  w»c-  PI    A(   f 

"  Vfl%»/   „a|K  ,„„,,,„„,.  :l.-,  t-iU>  Konrlh    t.c.  V  T.  -    '-'**■*' *-• 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  lOO  of 
the  World's  Greatest  Pictures 

Lifelike    reproductions  in  the  original  colors  of  the  best  work?  of 
Rubens,  Turner,  Velasquez,  Millet,  Meissonier,  and  other  renowned 
artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous  volumes  and  hand  mounted  ready 
for  framing  on  fine  art  board.     Produced  by  a  new  process:  closely 
resembling  canvas.    Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 
known  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,  and  technique  of  the  artist 
facing  each  picture.      This  is  a  complete  library  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 
information  and  alive  with  beauty.     The  original  paintings  are  valued  at 
over  five  million  dollars.     Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are  available   at 
a  price  that  will  appeal  to  you.    Send  for  full  descriptive  matter  to-day 
or  you  may  be  too  late.    The  two  volumes  of  Famous   Paintings, 
I]   by   15  inches,  will  be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 
risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you.     Write  us  NOW. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  804.  NEW  YORK 
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DELCOLIGHT 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 


llll   II   I 


lili^lll 


DELCO -LIGHT    is    a    compact,   efficient    v 
economical   electric   plant   for  farm,   vilej 
and  suburban  homes. 
Delco-Light  furnishes  electricity  for  lighting  the  h  s 

and  barn  and  other  buildings — it  has  a  capacit  c 

40  to  50  lights. 
Delco-Light  also  furnishes  power  to  operate  small  machinei 
It  does  the  washing. 
It  pumps  the  water. 
It  operates  the  cream  separator. 
It  churns  the  butter. 

It  drives  the  sewing  machine  and  the  vacuum  cleaner. 
It  brings  city  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the  farm  and  ke 

away  much  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  life. 
It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Starts  on  turning  of  a  switch  and  stops  automatically  win  to 

batteries  are  full. 
It  has  been  developed  by  the  same  engineering  and  mai  ac 

turing  ability  that  has  made  Delco  Cranking,  Lightin  in. 

Ignition  for  automobiles  the  standard  of  the  world. 

The  price  complete  with  batteries  is  $275 
F.  O.  B.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Price  in  Canada,  $375 

A  thousand  Delco-Light  representatives  and  service  men  e  u 
the  field — there  is  one  in  your  locality. 

Let  him  demonstrate  Delco-Light 
to  you  in  your  own  home 

At  least  write  for  illustrated  book. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Compnj 

Dayton,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS'    OFFICES 

Little  Rock 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Sioux  Falls 

St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Toronto,  Can. 

Wichita 


61  Central  Avenue 

66  West  Mitchell  Street 

203  Third  Street 

63  Canal  Street 

307  Eighth  Avenue,  West 

323  South  3rd  Street 

227  North  Tyron  Street 

204  West  Randolph  Street 

229  West  Fourth  St. 

201  Huron  Road  S.  E. 

11  East  Rich  Street 

Fourth  &  Main  Streets 

Delco-Light  Sales  Office 

1625  Sixteenth  Street 

116M  West  Fort  Street 

1212  Locust  Street 

Broadway  &  Front  Streets 

1112  Texas  Street 

60  West  New  York  Street 
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115  East  4i3tref 
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612  Clestr  Stree 

403  South  Clint  Stree 

212  North  E  Stree 

168  B  Stree 
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Offices  in  Principal  Foreign  Countries 
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prisoners  taken  since  the  start  of  the 
offensive. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

tember  7. — The  Russian  forces  bom- 
bard  Halicz,  firing  the  town.  Petro- 
grad reports  a  Teutonic  retreat  all 
along  a  twenty-five-mile  front,  after 
,"),0(K)  prisoners  fall  to  Russia  in  the 
(•Lain  of  successes. 

>  the  northward,  the  Russians  cross  the 
ir    Dvina,     driving    the    Germans 
back    and    occupying    some    of    their 
positions. 

tember  8. — The  Teuton  forces  in 
Qalicia  continue  to  fall  back  across  the 
Gnila  Lipa,  allowing  Russian  gains  west 
of  Brzezany.  This  leaves  Halicz  and 
Lemberg  exposed,  says  Petrograd. 

tember  9. — The  Austrians  begin  to 
uate  Halicz,  according  to  London, 
while  the  Russians  occupy  some  of  the 
forte  about  the  city.  Others  are  blown 
up  by  the  retreating  Teutons.  The  left 
bank  of  the  Dniester  is  held  by  the 
Russians,  but  Berlin  states  that  the- 
.J tacks  on  Halicz  are  being  repulsed 
Teutonic  and  Turkish  troops. 
Berlin  admits  that  the  troops  in  the 
region  northwest  of  Kapul  have 
yielded  to  Russian  attack,  and  are 
in  retreat. 

tember  13. — Berlin  reports  repulsing 
a  Russian  attack  between  Smotrych 
and  the  Golden  Bystritsa,  with  great 
Russian  losses. 


BALKAN    CAMPAIGNS 

tember   7. — Tutrakan,    considered    the 

jate   to    Bucharest,    is    taken    by    the 

icrinan  and  Bulgar  forces,  with  20,000 

prisoners  and  much  booty,  says  Berlin. 

eek  revolutionists  retake  from  the 
Uilgars  two  of  the  Kavala  forts,  ac- 
•ording  to  bulletins  from  Saloniki. 

ember  8. — The  full  weight  of  a  large 

lussian  army  is  reported  thrown  into 

I  he    balance    in    southern    Roumania 

ilong  the  one  hundred-mile  front   of 

)obrudja.     Attempts  are  being  made 

i'  stem  the  German-Bulgar  advance, 

low  ten  to  twenty  miles  into  Roumania. 

jPhe  invaders  are  said  to  be  pressing 

oward  Silistria,  on  the  Danube.     To 

ffset  the  Teuton  success  here,  comes 

he  admission  of  Vienna  that  Roumania 

|ias  taken  Orsova,  at  the  Iron  Gates 

the     Danube.       In     northeastern 

nmsylvania  the  Austrians  retreat 
rom  their  position  six  miles  west  of 

sik  Sereda  at  Hargitta. 

<  Bulgar  forces  are  said  to  be  digging 
hemselves  in  at  Lake  Ostrova,  in 
orthern  Greece,  unable  to  attack 
eoause  of  exhaustion.  Fiorina  is 
"taken  by  the  Bulgars,  says  Paris. 

•mber  9.— London  reports  that  the 
Russians  have  turned  the  tide  in 
>obrudja,  driving  the  invaders  out  of 
'ohnc.    In  northern  Transylvania  the 

oumanians  take  Olah  Toplitza  and 
ve  other  towns  from  the  Austrians, 
idioating  an  advance  of  thirty  miles 
ito  the  latter's  territory.     The  Rou- 

amans  also   cross   the   Danube   near 

rsova  and  take  the  Servian  town  of 

egotin. 

Kn  reports  successfully  shelling  Man- 
illa, on  the  Roumanian  Black  Sea 
>ast,  by  submarine. 

•mW  lo._Paris  reports  that  Bul- 
man  troops  have  withdrawn  from  the 
enohes  occupied  by  them  opposite 
».  Servians  at  Vetrenik,  in  Mace- 
"via.  leaving  behind  great  quantities 
munitions. 

Mbania  the  Italian  forces  advance  to 
ights  near  Porto  Palermo  and  Subasco 


on  the  Zrinos  Voyusa.  The  advance 
is  described  as  "uncontested  by  the 
Austrians." 

The  Germans  take  Silistria,  the  second 
Roumanian  fortress  in  Dobrudja.  Un- 
official dispatches  announce  that  the 
Bulgars  are  evacuating  Varna,  their 
seaport,  duo  to  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  on  the  north  border. 
In  the  Hungarian  province  of  the 
Banat  the  Austrians  withdraw  after 
attacking,  while  the  Roumanians  are 
halted  west  of  Csik  Sereda.  The 
Roumanians  bombard  three  Bulgarian 
cities  on  the  Danube,  leaving  them  in 
flames.  They  are,  as  listed,  Widin, 
Lompa-Lanka,  and  Bahovo. 

September  11. — The  Roumanians  cross  the 
upper  river  Maros  and  the  Topi  it /.a 
and  are  said  to  be  driving  ahead  into 
Transylvania  following  the  retreating 
Austrians.  Hungary  states  that  the 
troops  which  invaded  the  Dobrudja 
have  retaken  practically  all  the  terri- 
tory which  Roumania  forced  Bulgaria 
to  cede  after  the  second  Balkan  War. 
Berlin  announces  a  revolution  there 
against  the  Roumanians. 

The  British  begin  the  expected  Mace- 
donian offensive,  says  London,  by 
crossing  the  Struma  and  taking  five 
villages  and  many  prisoners  from  the 
Bulgars.  Seres  is  bebeved  to  be  the 
object  of  the  thrust. 

September  12. — In  the  Struma  district  the 
Allies  take  Nevolyen  from  the  Bulgars. 
Fighting  is  reported  by  Allied  authori- 
ties as  favoring  themselves  all  along 
the  Macedonian  front.  Beriin,  how- 
ever, announces  that  the  Teuton  forces 
are  proceeding  through  the  Dobrudja 
under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal 
von  Mackensen.  The  Transylvanian 
front  is  reported  by  the  Central  Powers 
as  "unchanged." 

Vienna  reports  continued  fighting  along 
the  Struma,  "successful  for  the  Bul- 
garian forces."  In  the  Karpathians 
the  Roumanians  take  the  height  of 
Kapul  with  913  men  and  several 
machine  guns  and  cannoD. 

September  13. — The  German  forces  con- 
tinue, with  the  Bulgars,  to  advance 
in  the  Dobrudja,  says  Berlin.  A  great 
battle  is  expected  as  tho  advanced 
forces  are  coming  daily  into  contact. 
The  last  Russian  dispatch  states  that 
eight  German  guns  have  been  taken  by 
a  Roumanian  detachment  advancing  up 
the  Danube. 

The  British  forces  which  crossed  the 
Struma  on  September  10  have  been 
withdrawn,  says  London,  after  inflict- 
ing heavy  losses  on  the  Bulgars. 

Campaigns  against  the  Turks 

September  7. — London  reports  a  successful 
British  aero-raid  on  Turkish  positions 
at  El  Arish,  ninety  miles  east  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

September  10. — Beriin  announces  that  the 
American  Consulate  at  Alexandretta 
has  been  destroyed  by  Allied  ships 
during  a  bombardment  of  the  Asiatic 
Turkish  city.  A  statement  is  sent  out 
by  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  has  no  Consul  at  Alex- 
andretta, but  employs  a  native  un- 
officially to  forward  news. 

September  12. — Petrograd  claims  to  have 
taken  a  peak  south  of  Pirdjani,  in  the 
Caucasus,  as  well  as  heights  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Masladaraksi. 

Berlin  announces  a  Turkish  victory  in 
Persia,  when  the  Mussulmans  push 
back  the  British  and  occupy  the  heights 
south  of  Deobende,  on  tlie  Persian 
frontier. 


Be  Sure  to  Specify  dR& 

rvupush 


I've  tried  them 
in  my  home 
and  they  set- 
tled my  electric 
lamp  and  ap- 
pliance troub- 
les at  once. 

I  want  C-H 
Push  Sockets 
throughout  my 
factory  because 
they  have  660  Watt  capacity, 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  key  socket.  They  give 
Uniformly  better  lamp  service 
and  greatly  increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  our  portable  tools,  such  as 
electric  soldering  irons,  drills.etc'.' 

There  are  more  than  two  million 
C-H  Push  Sockets  in  use.  They 
mean  Perfect  Control  of  Elec- 
tric Current- — uniformly  excel- 
lent socket  service.  Most  high 
class  dealers  furnish  them  with- 
out extra  charge. 

Write  for  "Making  Electric  Service 
Safe"  and  learn  all  a"bout  these  newer 
and  better  sockets.  Enclose  ten  cents 
to  cover  mailing  expense  and  we  will 
send  you  a  C-H  Push  Socket  to  test 
out  in  your  own  home  or  factory—*, 
then  you  will  understand. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Makers  of  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift   and  the 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Electrical 

Controlling  Devices 


"Don't-Snore " 

Trade  Msrk  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patent! 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold.  S2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid.  Money  refunded 
any  time  without  question.  3 sizes — Small,  Medium'  90M 
of  sales).  Large.  Athletes  use  it  to  promote  nose  breath- 
in2  and  avoid  "dry  mouth."  From  Marathon's  to  GolL 
Comfortable  and  Convenient — Information  on  Reouest- 

Simple  Device  Co.  ■idoiebubg.  u..  BOX  12 


ATTENTION! 


"  NEWTON  traced  his  discoveries  to  its 
unwearied  employment.  '  My  simple, 
delightful  but  intensive  course  of  in- 
struction develops  the  highest  state  of 
concentration  in  the  shortest  time.  Let 
me  write  you  fully. 

OPHA  MOORE 
1020  Dennlson  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


"The  power 
of  sustained 
attention 
marks  the 
master;  its 
want,  the 
slave." 
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City  Water  Service 
in  the  Country 

ANY  one  having  an  available  source  of  supply — from 
**  well,  spring  or  lake — can  have  a  water  supply  system 
offering  to  the  suburbanite  all  of  theopportunitesand  advan- 
tages whkh  the  city  family  now  enjoys.  From  the  big  line  of 


Water  Supply  Systems 

may  be  selected  an  outfit  which  may  be 
operated  by  electricity,  gasoline  engine, 
kerosene  engine,  water  pressure  or  by  hand, 
to  supply  an  adequate  volume 
of  water,  and  at  desired  pres- 
sure, to  meet  all  requirements. 
If  you  are  not  enjoying  the 
many  advantages  of  a  good 
water   supply  system,    or    if 
you  have  a  system  which  is 
not  giving  proper  service,  fill 
in  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  for  catalog,  and  sug- 
gestions  as  to  the  proper  kind 
of  system  to  meet  your  needs. 

The  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co. 

Manufacturers — General  Offices,  CLEVELAND,  0. 
Branches  in  the  Lamer  Cities 

FILL  IN,  DETACH  AND   MAIL   THIS  COUPON,  NOW! 

The  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland.     Please  mail  complete  catalog  of 
"Eureka"  Water  Pumps  and  Systems.     I  am  interested   in  a 

pump system  to  be  operated  by  'cheek  which'. 

Electricity Gas  Engrine    ...Water  Pressure  ...Hand  Power 

Our  daily  water  consumption  is  about gallons. 

Name 

Address L.D. -9-23-16 


Inspiring  and  Uplifting  Books 

For  the 

HOME 

"The  horjie  is  the  crystal  of  society— the 
nucleus  of  national  character;  and  from  that 
source,  be  it  pure  or  tainted,  issue  the  habits, 
principles,  and  maxims  which  govern  public  as 
well  as  private  life.  The  nation  comes  from  the 
nursery;  public  opinion  itself  is.for  the  most  part, 
the  outgrowth  of  the  home." -Samuel  Smiles. 

THE    ETHICS  OF   MARRIAGE 

by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  A.M.,   M.D. 

Helpful  advice  and  suggestions  for  the  in- 
tegrity, purity,  and  happiness  of  married 
life.     12mo,  cloth.     120  pages,  $1. no. 

THE  DOMESTIC  BLUNDERS  OF  WOMEN 

by  a  "Mere  Man" 

A  series  of  critical  sketches,  constituting  a 
bold  and  unsparing  attack  upon  woman's 
stronghold  in  the  home.  12mo,  cloth.  210 
pages,  $1.00. 

WHAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

by  Mary  J.  Studley.  M.D. 

Talks  on  many  topics  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  girls.  A  book  which  every  sensible 
mother  will  wish  to  place  in  her  daughter's 
hands.    12mo,  cloth.    275  pages,  $1.00. 

THE    MARRIAGE   RING 

by  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D. 

A  volume  of  fifteen  talks  on  marriage,  family 
ties  and  duties.    12mo,  cloth.   1U2  pages,  $1.00. 

THE   NEW    WOMANHOOD 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

A  study  of  woman's  true  sphere,  her  highest 
ideals,  and  her  important  part  in  helping  to 
mold  present  civilization.  Introduction  by 
Marion  Harland.  12mo,  cloth.  36!) pages,  $1.25. 

TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

Helpful  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  mother- 
hood and  woman's  sphere  as  a  homemaker. 
12mo,  bound  in  a  paper  imitation  of  leather. 
112  pages,  60  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


GENERAL 

September  7. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
The  Hague  states  that  fifteen  aero- 
planes made  a  raid  on  Brussels  on 
September  6,  engaging  in  an  all-night 
bombardment. 

The  Germans  surrender  the  ports  of 
Kilwa  Kivinje  and  Kilwa  Kisiwani, 
in  East  Africa,  to  the  attacking  British 
naval  forces,  after  threat  of  bombard- 
ment. 

September  10. — A  further  and  sharper 
exchange  of  notes  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  is  reported  from 
London.  The  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy is  the  friction  over  the  Allied 
blockade  and  Sweden's  retaliation  in 
seizing  mails  en  route  from  Great 
Britain  to  Russia.  No  solution  of  the 
problem  is  yet  in  sight. 

September  11. — Rome  claims  the  capture 
of  entrenchments  at  the  foot  of  the 
Leno  Valley,  while  occupations  between 
Monte  Spil  and  Monte  Corno  are  also 
completed. 

September  12. — The  Greek  King  accepts 
the  resignation  of  Premier  Zaimis,  and 
asks  Mr.  Demitracopoulos,  a  friend  of 
Venizelos,  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The 
new  Premier  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced pro-Ally  sympathies. 

Naval  aeros  attack  the  Russian  naval 
forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  scoring 
several  hits  and  sinking  a  Russian 
destroyer.  All  the  attacking  air- 
craft are  reported  as  having  returned 
safely. 

September  13. — A  group  of  seaplanes 
bombard  Venice,  says  a  delayed  dis- 
patch from  Rome.  There  are  no 
casualties,  tho  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  and  a  few  private  buildings 
are  said  to  have  been  damaged. 

Two  seaplane  attacks  on  Russian  vessels 
are  reported  from  Berlin.  The  first, 
off  Constanza  and  the  upper  Rouman- 
ian coast,  results  in  hits  on  a  battle- 
ship, one  submarine,  and  several 
destroyers. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

September  8. — Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British 
War-Trade  Minister  states  that  Great 
Britain  is  not  likely  to  change  her 
black-list  policy  at  American  request, 
and  declares  that  any  move  toward 
reprisals  "may  cause  friction." 

September  11. — The  central  span  of  the 
new  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  at  Quebec, 
while  being  hoisted  into  place,  col- 
lapses and  sinks  in  200  feet  of  water. 
Eleven  workmen  are  drowned. 


DOMESTIC 

GENERAL 

September  7. — The  strike  on  the  New  York 
subway  and  elevated  fines  is  declared 
to  have  failed,  as  cars  are  reported  to 
be  operating  under  the  usual  headway. 
A  walkout  on  several  surface  lines  is 
threatened. 

Henry  Ford  sues  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  .11,000,000  damages,  charging  that 
the  newspaper  libelled  him  in  an  article 
wherein  he  was  called  "deluded"  and 
"anarchistic." 

September  8. — According  to  dispatches 
from  El  Paso,  American  troops  have 
encountered  guards  of  Villa's  supply- 
trains  in  a  skirmish  south  of  Casas 
(Jrandes.  The  supply-train  is  reported 
captured,  and  a  subsequent  attack  on 
the    troops    by    a    band    of    Mexicans 


repulsed.      The    action    took    place  ; 
few  miles  from  El  Valle. 

The  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourt.' 
Congress  comes  to  an  end.  Durin 
this  session  more  than  two  billio 
dollars  was  appropriated. 

September  9. — Surface-car  lines  in  Alar 
hattan,  Bronx,  and  Westchester  Count 
are  tied  up  as  the  carmen  walk  ou 
following  the  announcement  of  th 
Interborough  that  the  subway  an 
elevated  strikes  were  practically  fai 
ures.  The  police-guard  is  incn 
as  violence  is  current  to  some  degree. 

September  11. — Surface  transit  continui 
to  be  demoralized  in  New  York  an 
Westchester  County,  while  the  leade 
promise  a  sympathetic  strike  of  70.CX 
workers  in  other  trades,  within  ti 
next  week. 

Carl  E.  Milliken  (Rep.)  is  electi 
Governor  of  Maine  by  an  estimat* 
plurality  of  more  than  13,000  vot( 
Two  Republican  Senators  are  al 
chosen. 

The  Mexican-American  Commission, 
session  at  New  London,  investigates  t 
extent  of  de-facto  control  of  the  Go 
ernment  resources.  It  is  announc- 
that  12,000  out  of  the  13,000  miles 
railways  in  Mexico  are  now  under  t 
direct  control  of  the  Administratk 
and  that  a  surplus  exists  from  t 
receipts,  which  is  applied  on  repairs. 


Unanswerable  Argument. — "  I  tellyoi' 
said  Pat,  "  the.  ould  fri'nds  are  the  be, 
after  all,  and,  what's  more,  I  can  prove  i ' 
"  How  are  you  goin'  to  prove  it?  " 
'  Where  will  you  find  a  new  fri'nd  tit 
has  shtud  by  ye  as  long  as  the  ould  0  5 
have?  " — Answers. 


Free  Advice. — "  You  are  not  compou  - 
ing  that  prescription  as  I  would,"  remar  i 
the  stranger  who  had  dropt  in.  "  Dumja 
a  little  of  this  and  a  pinch  of  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Are  you  a  dr;- 
gist?  " 

"  Nope." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  telling  e 
how  to  run  my  business?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  the  manager  of  the  ball-tei. 
I  notice  you  in  the  bleachers  occasion  y 
handing  me  unsolicited  advice." — Los-, 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  ie 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  pop11 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  monetae 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exbit 
printed  matter  apparently  authoring 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  fen 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  « 
Litei.ary  Digest  mailing  fist  sho  Qg 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  e  er 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  o'e- 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  diet, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  yoi  an 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  is- 
pect  that  the  members  of  your  commnty 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chi'  oj 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  na 
arrange  another  interview  witn.tlie.j|?v 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jof  7 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,! 
354-360  Fourth  Aven . 
New  York  City. 
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Storage  Batteries,  Like  Living  Creatures, 

Need  Food  and  Drink 
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In  that  saying  is  hidden  the  secret  of  reliable  start- 
ing, bright  lights  and  freedom  from  battery  troubles 
and  expense. 

Battery  Food — Batteries  give  out  electricity,  to 
start  your  car  and  light  its  path.  They  must  also  be 
fed  with  electricity  or  their  plates  will  become  ex- 
hausted by  work  without  nourishment  and  will  not 
respond  when  you  press  the  starter  button.  The 
syringe  shown  below  is  a  "hydrometer."  Every  car 
owner  should  own  one;  for  it  enables  him  to  test  his 
battery  and  see  if  it  is  fully  charged — in  other  words, 
properly  fed.  The  little  instrument  with  the  dial  is 
an  "ammeter."  It  is  equally  important  for  it  will  tell 
how  much  current  the  lamps  are  using,  how  much  the 
generator  produces,  and  hence,  whether  the  battery  is 
being  starved,  overheated  or  correctly  fed. 

Battery  Drink — Batteries  should  never  be  given 
acid  to  drink.  Pure  distilled  water  is  the  only  liquid 
they  should  ever  have,  but  they  must  have  this  every 
week  or  two.  This  applies  to  all  makes  of  storage 
batteries  in  use  on  motor  cars. 


Of  course,  a  battery  must  have  a  good  constitution 
to  start  with.  It  must  be  well  built,  and  we  know 
no  better  way  to  make  sure  of  this  than  tc  buy 
the  Willard  Battery,  since  it  has  been  selected  by 
over  150  car  builders  and  installed  on  over  1,000,000 
motor  cars. 

Write  for  More  Detailed  Explanation 

Ask  for  Literature  B-ll,  which  will  explain  in 
detail  how  batteries  are  made,  how  to  take  care  of 
them  and  other  facts  every  car  owner  should  know. 
With  it  you'll  receive  our  free -service  plan  for 
new  Willard  owners,  and  a  list  of  Willard  Service 
Stations. 

Do  You  Own  a  Hydrometer? 

If  not,  you  should,  for  it  is  the  one  way  to  accu- 
rately determine  your  battery's  condition.  Enclose  a 
dollar  bill  when  you  write  and  we'll  send  you  a 
hydrometer  with  full  instructions  for  use.  Address 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York:   228-230  W.  58th  St.  Detroit:   736-40  Woodward  Ave.        San  Francisco:   1433  Bush  St. 

Chicago:  2524-34  So.  Wabash  Ave.       Atlanta:  8-10  East  Cain  St.  Minneapolis:  36-38-40  S.  10th  St. 

Indianapolis:  316-318  North  Illinois  Street 


Willard  Storage  Batteries  are  for 
sale  by  car  dealers,  garages  and  all 
Willard  Service  Stations  and  Fac- 
tory Branches 


Southwestern  Representative 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Texas.  Dallas.  Texas 

Direct  Factory  Representatives  In:  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha,  Seattle. 


//  you  are  equipped  to  sell  Willard 
Batteries  or  give  Willard  Service, 
there  are  opportunities  for  men  who 
cantneasurcuplo  Willard  standards 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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not  wait 
until  your  feet  are 
crippled  before  you  take  care 
of  them.  A  normal  foot  needs  rest 
from  foolish  shoe  fashions.  Here  is  an 
orthopedic  last  built  for  the  normal 
foot  as  well  as  the  ailing.  For  walking, 
shopping  or  for  anyone  who  is  "on  their 
feet"  a  great  deal  there  is  perfect  foot 
rest  through  wearing 


/or 

WOMEN 


flCO  U-3  PATENT    OrF 


CHILDREN 


Designed  to  give  every  lione  and  muscle  of  the  foot  the 
freedom  nature  intended.  Flexible  arches,  sensible 
breadth  without  Ugliness,  and  pliable  leather  make  the 
Plastic  Shoe  especially  fitted  for  f.».t  sufferers.  Leading 
physicians  endi  irse  them  and  thousands  of  happy  wearers 
testify  to  their  comfort  and  style. 

The  best  leather  and  most  expert  workmanship  give 
the  Plastic  Shoe  long  wearing  qualities  with  retained 
shapeliness. 

Send    for    Booklet 

Every  believer  in  really  correct  footwear,  every 
sufferer  from  foot  troubles  should  have  our  booklet 
of  information  on  Plastic  Shoes  and  foot  problems. 
Write  today  for  free  copy. 

Plastic  Shoes  are  not  sold  in  your  local  stores  but       ,-t 
will  be  sent  anywhere  Parcel  Post.     We    guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Thayer  McNeil  Company 

17  West  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


uses   metallic 


Whoever  ma/ 
things    should 


note  this  trademark. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  int>  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  nuineioiis  actual  snapshots.  $\.bn  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK.  * 


j  Get 
/  This 
/  Book  On 
*    Home 

Heat  in  rf- 
FREE 


Here's  Furnace 
Comfort  at  Re- 
tail Stove  Cost 


Mail  a  postal  or  letter  today  for 
our  new  book  telling  about  the  pop* 
uhr  Kalamazoo  PlpeleM  Furnace. 
A  big  money  saver.  Low  in  price 
—easy  to  Install — a  strictly  hlirb 
quality  warm-air  furnace.    Quick 
Shipntest  —  direct  from  manufact- 
urers.  Cash  or  easy  payments.   Wo 
p:iy  frelt-ht.      360  days*  approval 
test.    J100.000  Guarantee.     Write 
today.     Ask  for  Catalog  No.  -  "'■> 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs* 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


a  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You' 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalis  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
Kill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"H.  H.,'*  Bourbon,  Ind. — "In  preparing  a 
series  of  programs  for  a  local  literary  club,  I 
included  one  on  nonsense  literature  and  nonsense 
verse,  and  as  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  subject 
used  the  word  'Limericks.'  Some  of  the  com- 
mittee were  ignorant  of  the  word's  meaning  and 
in  looking  it  up  found  it  was  not  in  the  dictionary, 
and  were  consequently  of  much  the  opinion 
exprest  regarding  '  Sairey  Gamp '  and  her  friend 
'Mrs.  Harris,'  that  'there  ain't  no  sich  person.' 
Is  the  word  in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary? 
It  is  as  distinctive  a  type  of  verse  of  its  kind  as  the 
sonnet,  and  I  know  of  no  synonymous  term  for  it. 
Would  also  welcome  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word." 

You  will  find  the  word  limerick  denned  in  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary1  on  page  1436,  col.  3, 
as:  "1.  A  nonsense  verse  of  5  anapestic  lines,  of 
which  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  lines  are  three- 
stress  and  rime  and  the  tliird  and  fourth  aro  two- 
stress  and  rime;   as, 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Tobago, 
Who  lived  on  rice,  gruel,  and  sago 
Till  much  to  his  bliss 
His  physician  said  this, 
To  a  leg.  Sir,  of  mutton  you  may  go. 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Rhymes. 

"  Limericks  were  usually  extemporary  composi- 
tions produced  at  convivial  parties  in  Ireland  by 
cacli  individual  in  turn,  while  the  entire  party 
joined  in  singing  a  chorus  in  which  were  the  words, 
'  Will  you  come  up  to  Limerick ' ;  from  this  it  is 
supposed  the  name  is  derived.  It  is  sometimes 
written  with  a  capital  initial  letter." 

"TJ.  R.  T.,"  Glen  Ellyn,  111. —  "Please  answer 
the  following  questions:  (1)  Is  God  incarnated  in 
man?  (2)  Have  we  a  conscious  and  subcon- 
scious mind?  (3)  When  a  congregation  become 
moved  by  emotion — act  peculiar — will  they  not 
sober  later  to  their  conscious  mind — will  not 
some  lose  and  forget  their  new  acknowledgments — 
have  they  not  been  religiously  intoxicated?  (4) 
If  God  is  in  man,  then  is  he  not  a  conscious  man, 
except  he  be  insane?  How  are  we  to  know 
different?  Are  we  not  all  fallible  and  subject 
more  or  less  to  our  subconscious  mind?  (5) 
When  you  read  murder  trials,  why  do  they 
make  the  mind  morbid?  (6)  Why  is  it  some  men 
show  no  conscience?  (7)  How  can  a  body  of  men 
whose  consciences  differ,  who  believe  in  'God 
the  Father,  Christ  the  Savior,'  the  Bible,  the 
Truth,  forgive  and  bo  forgiven,  loving-kindness, 
be  capable  as  human  creatures  with  fallible 
minds  to  judge  how  long  another  human  creature 
born  from  the  Creator  should  live?  (8)  Does  not 
capital  punishment  mean  '  paralyzed  thought  and 
vanished  imagination'?  (9)  Later,  where  is  the 
oblation?  (10)  Are  we  mentally  and  morally 
answerable?" 

(1)  All  Christian  denominations  except  the 
Unitarians  hold  that  God  was  incarnated  in  man 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  conception 
(that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead)  is  not 
confined  to  Christianity,  but  is  a  part  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  most  races.  It  may  bo 
also  argued,  in  a  less  restricted  sense,  that  every 
man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  an  emanation  from,  and 
a  direct  creation  of,  God,  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
divine.  (2)  Most  psychologists  characterize  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  activities  as  the  con- 
scious and  the  subconscious  mind.  The  former 
embraces  those  mental  processes  of  which  one 
is  mentally  aware  while  they  are  taking  place, 
the  latter  those  apparently  psychical  processes 
whose  workings  are  not  attended  by  consciousness. 
(3)  Any  congregation  or  audience  when  moved 
to  great  emotion  by  the  eloquence  or  persuasive- 
ness of  a  speaker  will  later  suffer  a  certain  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  original 
stimulus.  For  this  reason  many  people  who  are 
seemingly  very  much  in  earnest,  as  at  a  revival- 
meeting,  often  have  lapses  afterward  when 
removed  from  the  immediate  influence  that  has 
temporarily  uplifted  them.  (4)  Every  man  is 
conscious,  save  when  he  is  asleep,  in  a  trance, 
or  suffering  from  a  blow  or  some  similar  shock 
to  the  system.  Idiots  or  insane  people  are 
conscious  but  they  are  not  responsible;  that  is, 
they  do  not  reason  and  hence  can  not  be  held 


accountable  for  their  actions.     (5)  Murder  trial 
make    the    mind    morbid    for    the    same  reaso: 
that    pleasant    surroundings    make    us    happj 
because  we  are  largely  creatures  of  our  environ 
ment  and  take  our  color  from  our  mental 
tions.     A    morbid    or    unpleasant    suggestion 
usually  more  difficult  to  throw  off  and,  especiall 
in   persons   of   weak   will-power   and  a  neuroi 
tendency,  often  preys  upon  the  mind  for  a  en 
siderable  period  unless  a  vigorous  effort  is  mat 
to  throw  it  off,  as  by  change  of  scene,  occupatio 
etc.     (6)  We  presume  that  the  reason  why  son 
people  "show  no  consciences"  is  il  at  they  have 
less  clearly  defined  conception  of  right  and  wror 
than  the   average   man   or  woman,  or  else  th; 
they   deliberately   harden   themselves  in  eerta 
directions.     So  many  complex  issues  come  in 
this  question  that  it  is  practically  impo- 
give  you  a  definite  answer  to  it.     (7)  As  to  hq, 
any  body  of  men  of  religious  conviction,  with 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  merry 
charity,    can    bring    themselves    to    decide   t 
another  human  being  shall  be  put  to  death   « 
is,  we  suppose,  what  your  question  implies;, 
can  only  reply  by  pointing  out  to  you  that 
do  it  with  relative  equanimity,  largely  for 
reason  that   the   community  as  a  whole  is 
moved  by  questions  of  sentiment  than  an  in 
vidual  is  likely  to  be.     The  common  sense  of 
people   at   large,    which   is   behind   all  law. 
decided  that  in  certain  cases  the  death  penalt> 
needed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inflicted.     A  numl 
of  persons  are,  as  you  know,  opposed  to  it  urn 
any  conditions  and  their  arguments  are  many 
them    exceedingly    forcible.      When   a   majoi 
of  our  thinking  people  are  convinced  that  i 
wrong,  it  will,  of  course,  be  prohibited.     (8) 
when     referring     to     capital     punishments, 
"paralyzed  thought  and  vanished  imaginatio 
you  are  alluding  to  the  effect  upon  the  pei 
executed,    we    assume,    in    the    absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,   that  this  will  be 
result  accomplished.      (9)   If  your  next  ques 
"Where  is  the  oblation?"  means  in  what  way 
any  sacrifice  been  made,  we  would  remind 
that  capital  punishment  is  not  considered  in 
as  a  sacrifice  but  as  a  deterrent  and  a  w; 
(10)  Most  schools  of  ethics  and  psychology  aa> 
that  while  man  is  limited  in  many  ways  by  |> 
environment,  by  heredity,  etc.,  he  is  still,  if;" 
soimd  mind,  honorably  responsible  for  his  actic 
To  deny  the  truth  of  this  proposition  would  bf » 
invite  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness  i 
which  there  would  be  no  effectual  restraint  u 
the  passions  and  baser  instincts  of  men. 


"C.  A.  H.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "In  answerun 
query,  you  advise  a  correspondent  to  say,  simj| 
'  Please  send  me  your  catalog.'     'Send  me.  ; 
agent,   to   Halifax,'   looks  well  enough,  but 
'send    me    your    catalog.'       Why    not   write 
'Please  send  to  me  your  catalog?'     It  is  m 
like  the  usual  newspaper  report  'Tompkins 
shot  in  the  telephone  office,'  which  would  indi> 
that  the  telephone  office  is  some  part  of  To  - 
kins's  anatomy.     Why  not  say  what  we  mn, 
that  Tompkins  was  shot  while  in  the  telepre 
office?" 


The  Lexicographer  regrets  that  he  can 
advocate  the  form  you  suggest,  as  the  other 
long-established  and  entirely  adequate  const  -- 
tion  in  English.     Many  verbs  of  giving,  gett:, 
providing,  telling,  and  the  like,  take  in  Engh 
an  indirect  object  denoting  the  person  to  or'f 
whom   something    is   done,    this   indireci 
being  placed  in  the  objective  case,  of  which  vj« 
i-end  is  one.    This  form  is  used  by  th?  best  wn  s 
and  admits  of  no  doubt  in  the  meaning.    T  *. 
when  one  says,  "  Pass  me  the  sugar,"  or  "  Write  n 
a  letter,"  there  can  be  no  possible  confusioin 
the  sense,   and  the  Lexicographer  can  set  0 
reason  for  "Pass  to  me  the  sugar,"  or  "W« 
to  him  a  letter." 

"J.  B.,"  Bethlehem,  Pa.— "Is  the  word  'c} 
spelled  the  same  in  the  plural  as  in  the  sing} 
In  the  sentence,  'Miners  and  Shippers ;  of  Ant } 
cite  and  Bituminous  Coal,'  is  the  word  coal  corf- 
or  should  it  be  coals?" 


The  word  coal  is  used  as  a  singular  and 
collective  plural:  in  the  latter  sense  it  is 
Interchangeably  with  the  plural  form 
As  the  case  you  submit  is  one  concerning  i><  < 
engaged  in  the  mining  and  shipping  of  W 
kinds  or  coals,  the  plural  should  be  used— Ant 
cite  and  Bituminous  Coals. 
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"Sure,  I  can  make  that  grade!" 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE 
from  1500  lbs.  to  5  tons 

Worm  and  Chain  Drive 


GMC  Trucks— Built  to  Climb  and  Pull 


The  GMC  driver  knows  he  can  make  the  grade — for 
he  knows  his  truck.  So  he  smiles  and  answers  the 
doubting  one  with  confidence. 

And,  after  all,  it's  the  driver — the  man  who  actually  handles  the 
truck  day  after  day — who  can  give  you  first  hand  information. 

Talk  with  any  GMC  driver  about  the  pulling  power  of  his  truck 
— ask  him  about  its  all  around  performance — hear  him  enthuse. 

He'll  tell  you  how,  time  and  time  again,  he  has  pulled  up  grades 
and  through  soft  ground  where  other  trucks  with  even  lighter  loads 
failed — good  trucks,  too,  but  lacking  in  power  for  emergencies. 

And  not  only  do  GMC  Trucks  excel  in  pulling  power,  but  they 
are  easier  to  care  for.  Their  operating  cost  is  less  per  ton  mile, 
depreciation  less  over  a  given  period  and  up-keep  materially  'ess. 

By  actual  performance  GMC  Trucks  are  exploding  the  fallacy 
that  in  motor  trucks  excessive  price  is  an  indication  of  higher 
value.    Many  trucks  are  still  greatly  overrated. 

There  is  a  GMC  Truck  built  to  meet  the  particular  require- 
ments of  your  business — sold  at  a  price  which  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  high  value  built  into  the  truck. 

See  the  nearest  GMC  dealer  or  communicate  with  Truck  Headquarters  direct. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  General  Motors  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


New  York 


Direct  Factory  Branches 
Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia 


St.  Louis 
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KIT.  Mortgages 


HAVE  stood  the 
test  of  3 1  years 
without  loss  to  a 
single  client.  Farm 
Mortgages  are  an 
ideal  investment  for 
your  money.  Our  28- 
page  booklet  illus- 
trating in  detail  how 
we  select  and  make 
our  loans  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


George  M.  Format)  Be  Co. 

(Founded  1885)      1 1  So  La  Salle  Street.  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

Investor 


containing  cur- 
rent information — 
present  market  prices 
and     previous    high     and 
low  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
F R FP    ^*y    applying    to    invest- 
r  I\EjLj   ment  bankers  or  brokers 
— OR  for  30  cents  per  copy  by  sending  to 
FINANCIAL  PRESS,  116  Broad  St.,  New  York 


can  obtain  cur 
rent  copies  of 
272-page 
bookli 


#9 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest  - 

ini'iii    paying  i$  1-2  %  every  six  months,  write  for 
'    further  particulars. 
)  Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La- 


England's    Fighting    Services 

A  study  of  the  great  Campaigns  and  Wars 
of  British  History 

By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 

A  great  story  of  the  military  history  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  generals  and  admirals  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  great  cam- 
paigns which  have  altered  the  map  of 
the  world  and  brought  power  and  Just  Published 
prestige  to  England,  all  these  are  treat- 
ed in  the  authoritative  manner  of  one  who  ranks  among 
the  greatest  of  living  soldiers;  who  can,  in  fact,  speak 
with  peculiar  authority  on  naval  as  well  as  military 
matters,  seeing  that  he  began  his  distinguished  career 
in  the  former  service. 

Large  octavo,  cloth.      Illustrated  with  Un  photogravures 
and  many  plans.     Price,  $5.00  net;  by  mail  $5.16, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Polish   Up    Your   English 


Get  the  vest-pocket  guide,  "Better  Say,"  and  avoid  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clear,  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  English.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  usefulness. 
By  mail.  25  cents.  Dept.  80s,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

BOOKS  with 
the  Famous 

DO  RE  Illustrations 

DANTE'S  INFERNO.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  M.A.  Illustrated 
with  76  full-page  pictures  by  Gustave 
Dore.  Pocket  Edition,  on  thin  paper 
6X  x  4.  Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail,  8ic. 
Leather,  $1.25  net;  average  carriage 
charges  8c. 

DANTE'S  PURGATORY  AND  PAR- 
ADISE. Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cary,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  60  full-page 
pictures  by  Gustave  Dore.  Pocket  Edi- 
tion, on  thin  paper  6%  x  4.  Cloth,  75c 
net;  by  mail,  81c.  Leather,  $1.25  net; 
average  carriage  charges  8c. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.  Pocket 
Edition,  with  24  full-page  illustrations  by 
Gustave  Dore.  Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail, 
80c.  Leather,  $1.25  net;  average  carriage 
charges  8c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  PEOPLE  HAVE  BEEN  SAVING 
MONEY 

RETURNS  from  savings-banks  for  the 
six  months  ending  on  July  1  showed 
that,  in  spite  of  prosperity  and  its  tempta- 
tions to  spend  money  on  the  theory  that 
"easy  come,  easy  go,"  people  in  general 
had  been  saving  more  than  ever  before. 
It  was  now  several  months  since  the  New 
York  Evening  World  had  offered  a  series 
of  cash  prizes  for  the  most  successful  plan  of 
saving  as  applied  to  household  expenses  in 
a  family  where  the  income  did  not  exceed 
$150  a  month.  The  results  of  this  con- 
test and  the  many  letters  called  out,  giving 
personal  experiences,  shed  a  deal  of  light 
on  the  returns  made  by  the  savings-banks. 
The  Evening  World  had  received  in  its 
prize-competition  a  large  number  of  plans 
by  which  money  could  be  saved  in  house- 
hold management.  These  plans  came 
from  persons  supported  by  a  great  variety 
of  occupations  and  living  in  different 
social  circles.  The  compiler  of  a  depart- 
ment called  "Talks  on  Thrift,"  for  the 
savings-bank  section  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  who  read  many  of 
these  Evening  World  plans,  concluded 
that  "there  were  a  lot  of  level-headed 
people  getting  somewhere  by  good  manage- 
ment and  definite  plans  of  living.  He 
believed  the  following  conclusions  were 
justified  by  the  information  contained  in 
the  plans: 

"First,  that  the  only  method  of  saving 
that  proves  practical  and  permanent  is  the 
adoption  of  a  well-defined  plan.  This 
means  a  scheme  of  living  that  provides 
for  the  various  expenses  incidental  to 
rearing  a  family,  such  as  rent,  food,  fuel 
and  light,  clothing,  recreation,  education, 
etc.  No  one  gets  anywhere  in  particular 
by  a  'hit-and-miss'  method  of  life.  This 
is  the  reason  so  many  people  are  living  next 
door  to  poverty  all  the  time.  Any  plan 
of  life  to  be  successful  must  include  the 
determination  to  save,  and,  if  possible,  a 
definite  amount  as  a  minimum.  The 
determination  without  a  plan  accomplishes 
but  little. 

"Secondly,  that  the  wife  is  the  saving 
element  in  the  household.  As  a  rule,  the 
man  earns  the  money  and  the  wife  spends 
it.  To  her  is  entrusted  the  buying  of  the 
supplies,  the  care  of  the  children,  their 
clothes,  and  spending-money.  Even  tho 
the  husband  pays  the  bills,  his  wife  con- 
tracts them.  She  has  time  to  shop  and 
he  has  not. 

"Thirdly,  that  the  most  workable  plan 
is  as  follows:  Apportion  the  income.  There 
are  certain  fixt  charges  in  every  home,  such 
as  rent,  clothing,  and  food.  It  is  well 
settled  that  the  rent  should  not  exceed  one- 
quarter  of  the  income — -'a  week's  wage  for 
a  month's  rent.'  If  it  is  larger,  it  is  out 
of  proportion  and  extra vagant.  You  can  not 
live  on  Fifth  Avenue  with  a  Third  Ave- 
nue income.  The  greatest  extravagances 
are  possible  in  the  lino  of  food,  and  here  the 
wife  can  do  her  best  work.  The  cost  of 
clothing  can  be  fairly  well  estimated  from 
experience.  Educational  expenses  can  be 
figured  with  safety,  and  recreation  can  bo 
kept  within  bounds.  The  doctor  and 
dentist  may  be  uncertain  quantities  at 
times,  yet  these  need  not  be  excessive 
burdens  as  a  general  rule.  An  apportion- 
ment should  be  mado  for  life-insurance 
and  the  savings-hank,  no  matter  how  small 
the  latter  may  be.     A  great  many  people 


set  aside  a  definite  amount  for  each  clas: 
of  expenditures  and  try  at  least  to  kefj 
within  the  appropriation. 

"Practically  every  competitor  in  the  con 
test  confest  that  they  started  their  finan 
cial  success  with  a  savings-bank  account 
It  was  small  in  many  cases,  but  grev 
steadily.  The  man  who  starts  out  to  sav 
will  astonish  even  himself  with  results  h 
never  anticipated.  It  is  the  small  stead1 
savings  that  count. 

"Some  people  divide  the  weekly  wag 
into  parts,  setting  aside  enough  for  eac 
class  of  expenditure,  while  others  make  th 
apportionment  and  keep  an  expens 
account  as  a  guide  to  determine  how  the; 
keep  within  or  exceed  their  allotment. 

"To  pay  each  bill  out  of  its  particula 
compartment  in  the  family  cash-box  i 
sometimes  impossible,  and  the  simple  an< 
effective  way  is  to  merely  keep  an  expens 
record,  and,  if  the  expenditures  exceed  th 
expectation,  curtailment  or  readjustment  i 
in  order. 

"Lastly,  many  who  have  acquire 
property  have  done  so  through  the  mediur 
of  a  debt  incurred — helpful  debt,  such  as 
mortgage,  building  and  loan  shares,  ir 
stalment  home-buying,  etc.  But  look  ou 
in  incurring  such  obligations  that  they  b 
within  your  powers  to  fulfil  and  the  valu( 
conservative.  Don't  hitch  up  to  moi 
than  you  can  pull. 

"The  marvel  in  such  experiences  is  nc 
that  these  people  saved  a  considerable  sun 
but  that  they  saved  at  all.  It  was  all  tl 
result  of  planning,  willing,  sacrificing  tl 
little  things  to  have  the  greater  ones,  elim 
nation  of  waste,  foresight,  good  judgmen 
setting  a  course  and  steering  by  it,  makii 
resolutions  to  keep  and  not  to  break,  an 
being  firm  with  oneself,  but  not  pars 
monious.  Thrift  is  getting  a  habit  an 
keeping  it  until  it  gets  you.  These  peop 
got  the  habit  of  getting  ahead  and  the  resu 
is  they  got  ahead.  It  always  worl 
that  way." 

Supplementary  to  the  results  of  tl 
Evening  World  competition,  details  mg 
here  be  given  of  the  savings-banks  report 
Such  statistics  are  issued  by  these  insl 
tutions  twice  a  year.  Bradstreet's,  after 
study  of  the  one  issued  for  the  year  en< 
ing  July  1,  declared  that  it  "certain 
reflects  prosperity,  no  matter  from  wh 
angle  one  may  view  the  returns."  And 
is  not  to  bo  forgotten  that  savings-ban 
nowadays  "  are  confronted  by  the  coi 
petition  of  the  postal  savings-banks,  t 
more  so  since  the  liberalizing  posti 
savings  legislation  of  May  18  last  we 
into  effect."  On  that  date,  postal  ban 
started  to  take  deposits  up  to  $1,000.  Ai 
yet,  despite  the  influences  of  the  Feder 
system,  the  deposits  of  the  savings-ban 
of  New  York  State  "made  an  exceptional 
smart  rise  last  year,"  the  sum  due  d 
positors  on  July  1  last,  $1,883,242,2C 
having  increased  $91,717,602,  or  5.1  F 
cent,  over  the  sum  for  July  1  in  191 
6.2  per  cent,  over  July  1,  1914,  9.1  F 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  date  in  191 
and  35  per  cent,  over  July  1,  1907. 
sum  for  this  year  is  "the  largest  ever 
ported."     Bradstreet's  adds: 

"Incidentally,  resources  on  July  1,  t- 
year,    amounted    to    $2,053,171,981,    t 
being  the  first  time  this  item  reached 
two-billion-dollar  mark.     The  showing 
respects  resources  increased  $123,000,11 
or   6.3   per   cent.,   during  the  fiscal  yei 
while,  since  1907,  there  has  been  an  accreti 
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Hudson  Now  Holds  World' 
Greatest  Hill  Climbing  Record 

Makes  Fastest  Time  Up  Pike's  Peak 

No  hill-climb  or  mountain  test  in  the  world  equals  that  imposed 
on  motor  cars  that  race  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  A  Hudson 
Super-Six  Special  made  the  best  time  of  more  than  20  contestants 
to  the  top  of  America's  most  famous  mountain,  over  the  longest, 
steepest,  highest  travelable  road  in  the  world. 


The  start,  at  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
above  the  sea,  is  higher  by  far  than  is  the 
altitude  of  the  finishing  line  in  most  hill- 
climbs. 

The  finishing  point  of  Pike's  Peak  is 
almost  two  and  three-quarters  miles  above 
sea  level.  In  the  twelve  and  a  fraction 
miles  of  the  course  there  are  60  turns,  and 
the  rise  is  almost  one  mile  high.  There  is  no 
place  where  the  car  is  not  climbing. 

The  high  altitude  affects  the  power 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  water  boils  at 
such  low  temperature  that  motors  cannot 
be  cooled  as  they  are  in  lower  levels. 

IIMMIIIIII1IIHIHM I  111  H I  Illtl  I  III  II  III  Ell  IITIM1 ,  II II  [I  I II  >l!  [II IITII  IK 1 1 T 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 T I T 1 1 1 M  M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r  1 1  r  1 1 1 1  r  [  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  [1 1 1  r  1 1 T 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Hudson  Fastest  Time 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI 

The  Hudson  climbed  up  this  winding 
steep  road  to  the  "Top  of  the  World"  in  18 
minutes,  24  seconds.  Its  time  was  23^ 
minutes  faster  than  the  next  fastest  car. 

This  feat  now  gives  to  Hudson  prac- 
tically every  worth-while  record.  In  speed 
— when  102.3  miles  an  hour  was  attained  at 
Daytona;  in  endurance — when  1819  miles 
were  covered  in  24  hours,  with  a  stock 
Super-Six  chassis  we  established  marks  not 
likely  soon  to  be  equalled. 


Now  we  have  added  to  these  the  greatest 
of  all  hill-climbing  feats.  In  it  we  have 
shown  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six. 

1 1  r  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  [  1 1 1 1  j  1 1 1 1 1  r  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r  1 1  r  i  r  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 1 1  j  h  i ;  1 1  j  1 1 1 1 1 i  iiiiimiu  tun  imimii  iiiiiniiiniiiinnu  ■innnnui 

Others  Failed 

IIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIMMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIII 

Motors  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  cars  in  the  world  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  that  climb  and  so 
did  not  get  to  the  summit. 

It  is  constant  hard  pulling  all  the  way 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance must  be  made  in  second  speed,  even 
with  specially  geared  cars. 

In  addition  to  mere  climbing,  as  is  re- 
quired in  all  hill-climbs,  here  is  added  the 
difficulties  of  carburetion  and  cooling. 

The  altitude  that  affects  one's  breathing 
so  much  that  even  the  strongest  man  can 
stand  only  the  least  amount  of  physical 
exertion,  has  a  similar  effect  in  reducing  the 
power  of  the  motor. 

We  made  that  record  in  a  contest  in 
which  were  entered,  as  described  by  a  Den- 
ver newspaper,  ''Fours — Sixes — Eights — 
Twelves  and  Super-Sixes." 

And,  as  in  all  tests  in  which  they  have 
been  entered,  the  best  performance  was 
shown  by  the  Super-Six. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .     1775 


Touring  Sedan    ...     $2000 
Limousine       ....       2750 

(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2750 
2850 
2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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What  These  Medals  Mean 

The  on^  flnff  on/y  grand  prize  ever  given  in 
America  for  pens  was  awarded  to  Esterbrook  in  Inter- 
national competition  at  St.  Louis.  This  award  signifies 
that  in  the  opinion  cf  a  committee  of  representative 
American  stationers  selected  by  the  Exposition,  the 
quality  of  Esterbrook  pens,  satisfaction  they  give  users 
and  the  manufacturer's  standing  in  the  commercial 
world  justified  the  highest  recognition. 
Highest  honcrs  have  also  been  awarded  at  London, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Charleston  and  other 
expositions  during  the  last  half  century. 

Pen  users  now  recognize  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  makes  of 
pens  and  that  it  pays  to  discriminate  and  today,  to  supply  the 
United  States  demand  alone,  more  Esterbrook  pens  are  required 
than  all  other  American  makes  put  together. 

At  the  smallest  news  stands  or  in  the  greatest  stationery  stores  you  can 
buy  Esterbrook  pens — practically  anywhere.  Send  ioc.  for  a  useful  box 
containing   12  most  popular  styles,  including   the  famous  048   Falcon. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


(2£4to6ruufa& 


Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping 

One-third  Faster 


Yes,  and  save  money  too. 
You  can  do  it  with  our  easy 
time-saving  methods  and  the 


Hundreds  of  Manufacturers  and 

of  the  time  formerly  required  for  this  work— 
and  save  delays,  reduce  errors,  simplify  de- 
tails, cut  expense.  One  big  concern  with 
eight  of  our  machines  is  filling  orders  one- 
third  faster  and  has  eliminated  37  typists  and 
8  checkers.  Many  manufacturers  get  copies 
of  ordersfor  shop  foremen,  billing,  bookkeep- 
ing, draymen,  shipning,  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
all  with  one  writing  and  without  carbon 
paper.  The  saving  of  time  is  always  import- 
ant: the  saving  of  money  frequently  pays  for 
the  machine  in  30  days. 

Quicker  handling,  reduced  labor  and  less  ex- 
pense are  all  possible  in  your  order,  billing 
and  shipping  departments  and  we  can  prove 


Jobbers  Save  More  Than  ys 

it.  There  are  many  other  jobs  around  your 
office  which  you  can  put  on  your  Commercial 
Duplicator  saving  time  and  money.  One 
boy  or  girl  does  it  all.  No  type  to  set.  No 
stencils  to  cut.  Copies  are  made  direct  from 
original  matter  written  with  pencil,  pen  or 
typewriter.  Reduces  errors.  The  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  is  the  easiest  working^ 
fastest,  most  universally  adaptable  duplil 
eating  machine  in  the  world.  It  will  help 
you  speed  up  your  order,  billing  and  ship- 
ping work,  reduce  errors  and  cut  expense. 
Tell  us  how  you  do  that  work  now  and  get 
our  money-saving  facts  by  return  mail. 
Write  now. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  758  Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 

.  Sales  Agents  in  All   Principal   Cities 


of  nearly  38  per  cent.  Some  of  the  growt 
in  deposits  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  ii 
terest  credited  as  in  excess  of  intere: 
drawn  out. 

"In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  th; 
moneys  deposited  during  the  fiscal  ye 
1915-16  made  up  a  remarkable  aggregat 
viz.,  $446,017,922,  the  largest  sum  ev 
deposited  in  any  fiscal  year.  Altho  19] 
1913,  and  1912  were  relatively  good  yea 
for  deposits,  withdrawals  were  so  hea- 
as  to  detract  from  the  record.  For  t 
past  year  the  amount  actually  deposit 
increased  15  per  cent,  over  1915,  and  b 
slightly  over  1914.  Withdrawals  for  t 
year  ended  July  1  last  aggregated  $42 
895,728,  the  smallest  sum  reported  sir 
1912.  Last  year  deposits  rose  above  wit 
drawals  by  approximately  $26,000,0 
whereas  in  1915  withdrawals  exceeded  <• 
posits  by  $46,000,000,  and  in  1914  I 
excess  in  this  respect  was  about  $b 
000,000.  Viewed  in  another  way,  wi- 
drawals  last  year  fell  3  per  cent,  bel 
those  of  1915  and  7.2  per  cent,  unl- 
July  1,  1914,  about  a  month  prior  to  {■ 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 

"This  short  table  gives  the  figures 
deposits  and  withdrawals  during  the  pjt 
nine  fiscal  years: 

Sum 
Deposited  Withdrt 

1916 $446,017,922  $420,89 

1915 387,072,851  433,11 

1914 440,322,844  453,31 

1913 441,486,578  436,14 

1912 422,920,291  414,04  -J 

1911 419,323,550  406,24  2 

1910 405,176,261  377,02  7 

1909 375,598,505  360,95 :7 

1908 364,341,573  430,5f« 


"Figures  regarding  resources,  total 
posits,  and  interest  are  given  in  the  foil 
ing  table,  which  affords  comparisons 
twenty-three  years: 


July  1 


Resources 


1916 $2,053,171,981 

1915 1,930,596,230 

1914 1,912,023,874 

1913 1,903,321,514 

1912 1,827,507,287 


1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 


1,751,859,001 
1,676,416,322 
1,587,927,555 
1,516,505,210 
1,490,760,675 
1,444,444,492 
1,367,692,595 
1,275,189,168 

1903 1,221,425,002 

1902 1,167,683,337 

1901 1,105,076,764 

1900 1,037,869,160 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 


968,978,167 
889,250,317 
839,671,900 
806,751,427 
762,511,230 
721,547.892 


Deposits 

$1,883,242,203 

1,791,524,601 

1,773,213,398 

1,725,607,297 

1,660,564,190 

1,594,224,557 

1,526,935,581 

1,444,974.860 

1,378,232,779 

1,394,296,034 

1,335,093,053 

1,252,928,300 

1,166,091,444 

1,112,418,552 

1,051  689,186 

987,621,808 

922,081,596 

858,443,277 

787,212,476 

741,474,845 

715,082,899 

669,266,016 

630,944,149 


33 


Ait 

St*.'  - 
64,6  05 
61,6 
59,7 
57,6 
55,6 
53,8 
52.0 
50,4 
48,9  K) 
44,7 

41.;  * 

38,1  .<■' 
35'M' 
34,1  >U< 
32,6  H6 

28,41? 
27,3  276 

25,8  <■• 

24,s  rai 

23,?269 

22,3)365 


Besides  the  evidences  of  thrift  id 
prosperity  given  by  savings-bank  depcts, 
there  are,  of  course,  other  evidences,  e 
as  the  new  insurance  in  force,  buik  g- 
loan  statistics,  and  postal  savings.  -A  of 
these,  says  BradstreeC 's,  "  reflect  a  ris  in 
the  scale  of  prosperity." 

RUBLES  AND  REICHSMARKS  II 
FOREIGN   EXCHANGE 

During  the  week  ending  Septemb<  % 
the  foreign-exchange  market  was  deseied 
by    Financial    America   as   "exceptio  U.V 
interesting  in  view  of  the  unusual  cou  er 
currents   recorded   and   the  reflection  in 
the  market  of  the  startling  new  phas  o 
the    European    War."      As    a   matfe  <J 
fact,    the    foreign  -  exchange   market  ac 
"foreshadowed   rather  than  reflected -ne 
transcendent    developments."     The    » 
important  political  coup,  the  unexpec -u} 
sudden  intervention  of    Roumania  oi^ 
side  of  the  Allies,  was  "preceded  ban 
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cA  (jood  Decision 

T>  asin&  its  decision  on  performance  and  proven  superiority,  tkat  fcreat  umpire,  tl 

ID  American  Public,  has  declared  for  Firestone  Tires.    The   figures  of  Firestone   bal 

»  cate  the   preference   of   a  &reat   majority  of   seasoned   motorists.     And  this   decision 

't  fairly  won  on  all  the  essentials  of  tire  service:  safe,  easy  riding,  and  the  economy  oi   Most 

fl»  per  Dollar.     It  is  to  your  interest  to  follow  the  "motoring  fans"  and  order  Firestones. 

HESTONE    TIRE    AND     RUBBER     COMPANY,     AKRON,     OHIO 

r  .hes  and  Dealers  Everywhere  "America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers 


the 
es 
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%>9W*/MP/r/jr£X 
to  Player-Piano  Owners 

Tell  us  why  the  interpretation  marks  on  Vocalstyle 
Music  Rolls  help  you  sing.  If  your  letter  is  the  best, 
you  will  receive  $100.00.  59  other  prizes.  Surely 
you  can  win  one  of  them. 


(PATENTED) 

Mvsic  Rolls 

For  Any  88-Note  Player-Piano 

contain  the  melody  and  accompaniment  beautifully 
arranged  to  give  hand-played  effects,  the  words  of 
the  song  opposite  the  melody  notes  and  seen  as  the 
roll  unwinds,  and  easily  understood  marks  telling 
you  how  to  sing  each  melody  note — its  volume,  ac- 
cent, duration — -even  when  to  breathe. 

You  can  sing  all  your  favorite  songs  from  Vocal- 
style  Rolls.  Two  thousand  of  the  best  songs  ever 
written  now  ready.  Latest  hits  added  monthly. 
Special  Demonstration  Rolls — to  help  you  in  the 
prize  contest — a  brilliant  arrangement  with  words  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever",  and  the  favorite  ballad, 
"Oh  Promise  Me",  special  45c  each  at  dealer's  or 
postpaid. 

Send  today  for  Prize  Contest  Announcement,  book 
of  200  popular  rolls,  outline  of  Vocalstyle  Vocal 
Training  Course,  descriptive  circular  of  Demon- 
stration Rolls  and  name  of  your  Vocalstyle  dealer. 

THE  VOCALSTYLE  MUSIC  CO.,  31  E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Moisten  the  Air 
in  Your  Home 

Prevent  catarrhal  and  throat 
troubles.  Prevent  furniture 
and  woodwork  from  drying 
out.    Use 

BUDDINGTON 

HUMIDIFIERS 

throughout  your  home. 
Placed  on  radiators  or  reg- 
isters. Evaporate  quarts 
daily.  14  in.  and  18  in.  sizes. 
Gold  or  silver  finish.  Prices 
$2.25  and  $3  each.  Sent 
prepaid  on 

20  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Not  a  cent  asked  in  advance. 
Return  humidifier  if  not  satisfactory. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.    Ask  for  Prof.  Jame- 
son's book  —  "Humidity    Means  Health.' 
M.  D.  Bnddington,  2327  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


This  is  a  trademark 
and    more — a  symbol  of  precision  and  strength. 


PATENTS 


This  low  flower  bowl  and  inset  flower 
holder  delivered  prepaid  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountainsfor  $2.75.  An  attrac- 
tive ornament  for  the  home.  8%  inches 
wide.  Green  and  blue  flambe  with 
white  swan.  Also  sold  by  leading  de- 
partment stores  and  pi (t  shops.  Look  for 
the  name  Haeger  on  bottom  of  each  piece. 

Write  for  our  booklet  describing  full  line. 
THE  HAEGER  POTTERIES 

Makirs  of  Faienci  and   Glared  Pntttry. 

HI  Main  St.,      ^^*\-  Dundee,  111. 

rllAtGErL 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washinglon,  P.  C. 

HAEGER  POTTERY 


advance  in  Russian  exchange,  at  first  of  a 
creeping,  and  afterward  violent,  character." 
Betterment  in  rubles  really  antedated  the 
announcement  of  Roumania's  decision  to 
join  the  Allies.  It  had  been  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  war-news  generally 
and  the  '  prospects  of  further  and  larger 
Russian  credits  in  this  market.  It  was 
claimed  that  Russian  exchange  reflected  an 
organized  effort  to  improve  its  position, 
"different  in  form,  but  similar  in  intent  to 
the  arrangements  so  successfully  made  to 
stabilize  sterling  exchange  a  year  ago." 

One  explanation  of  the  rise  was  the  heavy 
transactions  in,  and  great  advance  in,  Rus- 
sian bonds,  particularly  the  Internal  5Hs 
of  1926.  About  the  middle  of  August 
these  bonds  were  reported  offered  at  $300 
for  each  1,000 -ruble  bond.  From  that 
figure  the  price  had  advanced  about  $40 
a  bond.  Rubles  a  week  before  had  been 
at  31.30  and  31.35.  On  August  30  they 
were  quoted  at  34}^,  and  there  were  un- 
confirmed rumors  of  an  advance  to  34.60. 
Subsequently,  a  reduction  to  33  34  took 
place,  followed  by  a  rally  to  33.90.  The 
normal  for  rubles  is  about  51.  Experts 
claimed  35  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
figure  in  the  immediate  future. 

While  Russian  exchange  had  risen,  the 
34}^  figure  representing  a  recovery  from 
an  extreme  low  of  29,  the  market  for  reichs- 
marks  showed  a  new  low  record.  Reichs- 
marks  the  week  before  had  closed  at  71|i 
for  cables  and  71  ^  for  checks.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  marks  were  without  bids  at  a 
nominal  quotation  of  69%  for  cables,  the 
lowest  in  history.  The  normal  price  of 
reichsmarks  is  94  for  four  marks,  the 
decline,  therefore,  amounting  to  a  de- 
preciation of  about  27  per  cent.  The 
week  just  expired  shows  Scandinavian 
kroner  down  about  15  points,  Vienna 
kronen  about  12  points  lower,  guilders 
down  a  slight  fraction,  sterling  unchanged, 
and  francs  up  about  a  point. 

BUILDING  RETURNS  FOR  AUGUST 

Bradslreet' s  finds  that  the  building  returns 
for  August  are  "rather  irregular."  While 
the  total  number  of  permits  issued  was 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  the  aggregate  of 
values  was  "much  smaller  than  in  July 
and  only  slightly  heavier  than  in  August, 
1915."  In  a  number  of  large  centers,  there 
has  been  lessened  activity,  so  far  as  plans 
were  concerned,  but  when  all  cities  were 
considered  the  majority  of  them  showed 
gains  in  values  over  August  of  last  year. 
Attention  was  called  to  that  fact  that  the 
great  falling  off  from  July  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fewer  numbers  and  smaller 
values  of  buildings  planned  in  New  York 
City  .(Manhattan)  in  consequence  of  the 
new  zone  restrictions  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings.  These  went  into  effect  in  July, 
and  owners,  in  anticipation,  took  out  in  the 
previous  month  a  large  number  of  permits 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
done.  fallowing  are  further  interesting 
facts  in  Bradslreet' 8  article: 

"The  total  number  of  permits  issued  at 
126  cities  in  August  was  21,486,  a  gain  of 
8.7  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  August  a 
year  ago,  while  the  total  value  of  the 
permits  was  $63,246,357,  a  gain  of  only  1.2 
per  cent,  over  the  like  month  a  year  ago. 
In  July,  it  might  be  recalled,  the  total 
value  of  construction  permitted  for  was 
$115,051,542,  next  to  the  largest  total  ever 
recorded,  that  of  May;  but  of  iliis  immense 
total  New  York  City  contributed  $54,- 
403,000,  whereas,  in  August,  that  city's 
total  was  only  $8,100,000.     The  August 


summary  at   126  cities  for  this  year 
last  makes  the  following  exhibit: 


No.  No.  of 

of  Permits  Values 

Cities       1916  1916 

NewEng 20  1,564  $4,252,786 

Middle 24  4,838  20,028,000 

Western 19  6,320  18,050,349 

Northwest 14  2,003  9,643,449 

Southwest 13  1,719  4,283,409 

Southern 19  1,833  2,881,729 

Far-Western  ....   17  3,209  4,106,575 


Com  pared 
Last  Yt 
Permils      \  , 


8.5 
.8 
40  1 
8.8 
9.9 
6.2 
3.4 


Total. 


.126    21,486    $63,246,357      1    8.7     1 


"Building  expenditures  for  eight  mois 
aggregate  $679,509,907,  which  marks  a  <  a 
of  26  per  cent,  over  last  year.     La^ 
however,  showed  a  decrease  of  8  per  c 
from    1914.      Detailed   returns  of  pen  1 
and  values  for  August  this  year  and 
follow : 

No.  Permits  Values 

New  England—  1916       1915  1916 

Bridgeport 204  125  $643,304        $8-  35 

Cambridge 58  53  364,645         4  - 

Hartford 126  125  547,390         5,34 

Lawrence 89  28  114,900 

Lowell 28  58  64,200 

New  Bedford 82  94  111,840 

New  Haven 127  141  383,705 

Portland,  Me 52  31  57,475 

Quincy,  Mass 90  84  4,080 

Salem 33  51  108,120 

Springfield,  Mass 145  116  370,105 

Worcester 188  154  628,176 


125 
53 

125 
28 
58 
94 

141 
31 
84 
51 

116 

154 

Middle- 
Albany,  N.Y 289  259 

Allentown 35  44 

Altoona 52  69 

Binghamton 146  119 

Buffalo 518  410 

Erie 181  91 

Harrisburg 27  22 

Jersey  City 96  111 

Newark,  N.J 260  205 

New  York  City — 

Manhattan* 39  43 

Manhattan! 393  263 

Bronx* 42  68 

Bronxf 225  206 

Brooklyn* 161  217 

Brooklyn! 244  697 

Total 1,104  1,494 

Philadelphia 783  882 

Pittsburg 376  278 

Reading 84  43 

Rochester 298  275 

Scranton 58  55 

Syracuse 187  182 

Utica 36  51 

Wilkes-Barre 76  65 

Western — 

Akron 602  230 

Canton 108  50 

Cincinnati 312  220 

Cleveland 1,370  1,287 

Columbus 284  270 

Dayton 120  93 

Detroit 1,583  763 

Evansville 138  141 

Grand  Rapids 158  153 

Indianapolis 661  614 

Louisville 198  221 

Toledo 398  229 

Youngstown 150  88 

Northwestern — 

Cedar  Rapids 49  37 

Chicago 758  995 

Des  Moines 66  57 

Dubuque 22  39 

Duluth 189  179 

East  St.  Louis 49  57 

Lincoln 37  73 

Milwaukee 385  327 

St.  Paul 212  223 

Springfield,  111 59  40 

Southwestern — 

Dallas 154  98 

Galveston 145  189 

Houston 324  392 

Kansas  City,  Mo  ...  .      226  337 

Oklahoma 64  46 

St.  Joseph 59  29 

St.  Louis 397  446 

San  Antonio 149  191 

Southern — 

Atlanta 236  245 

Baltimore 179  62 

Chattanooga 266  176 

Huntington 75  69 

Jacksonville 63  34 

Memphis 192  149 

Miami 53  33 

Mobile 109  15 

Nashville 78  270 

New  Orleans 84  157 

Richmond 189  104 

Tampa 30  126 

Far-Western — 

Boise 35  33 

Butte 133  101 

Colorado  Springe 24  1* 

Denver 241  293 

Los  Angeles 589  wz 

Pasadena 140 

rorlh.nM.Orc_ 423  416 

*New  Work.        ^Iterations. 


880,575 
245,035 
120,217 
281,671 
1,756,000 
313,399 
102,749 
250,981 
564,801 

3,151,500 

1,198,501 
928,832 
145,356 

2,159,610 
551,990 

8,135,789 

4,472,120 
1,442,467 
112,500 
214,714 
155,117 
206,207 
125,050 
64,314 

2,402,642 
293,605 

1,113,050 

2,752.445 
548,720 

2,402,210 

4,390,225 
129,866 
398,644 

1,018,995 
307,280 

1,346,197 
293,500 

117,000 
5,783,000 
139,183 
110,000 
289,759 
157,109 
266,730 
705,716 
978,667 
193,970 

310,499 

50,254 

634,270 

1,211,225 

125,770 

65,995 

1,003,322 

250,000 

323,690 
337,030 

93,825 
127,560 
199,735 
281,765 
173,000 

30,200 
208,906 
143,445 
■:,:.'.,. mi< 
118,000 

20,615 
207,445 

30,981 

261,950 

1,037,320 

263,705 

497,385 


-■  0 
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RIDING 

«31^ 


This  Bronze  Bearing 


Springs  withoutbear- 
ings — non-lubricated 
— soon  get  rusty,  stiff, 
inactive,  giving  a 
bard  riding  car. 


— self-lubricating — between  all  the  leaves  of  all  the  springs  from  tip  to  tip,  gives  you 
the  easiest  riding  car  you  ever  drove — or  we  refund  every  penny  of  your  purchase 
price.     Thirty  days  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you  cannot  do  without  Dann  Insert  once  you  have  used 


it. 


/\s  necessary  to  spring  leaves  as  anti- 
friction bearings  to  the  crankshaft  of  the 
■nginc. 

rhe  only  way  to  secure  free  sliding  motion 
between  spring  leaves — the  whole  principle 
A  efficient  spring  action.    Each  spring  leaf 


rests  on  slippery  bearing  surface — from  tip 
to  tip.  Instant,  responsive,  flexible  spring 
motion.  Without  Dann  Insert,  springs  are 
never  fully  efficient — even  when  new. 

Dann  Insert  keeps  leaves  lubricated,  auto- 
matically and  continuously.      Every  leaf 


docs  its  full  amount  of  work,  absorbing 
road  shocks,  eliminating  vibration,  saving 
you  from  fatigue,  your  car  from  rapid  de- 
preciation, your  tires  from  unusual  wear. 

Eliminates  squeaks,  saves  springs,  saves 
tires. 


"The  Lubricated  Spring  Leaf  Bearing" 


Dann  Insert  is   a   perfect   spring   leaf  bearing — thin 
strips  of  anti-friction  bronze  containing  thousands  of 
perforations,  each  filled  with  a  special  graphite  com- 
pound that  will  not  flow  liquid.     It  fits  between  the 
spring  leaves  from  tip  to  tip. 

The  bronze  bearing  metal  reduces  friction  between 
the  spring  leaves  to  allow  easy  sliding  of  one  leaf  over 
the  other.  The  graphite  compound  furnishes  a  lubri- 
cating surface  that  protects  against  rust  and 

It  is  furnished   ready  packed 

I^k     for  all  makes  and  mod- 
^     els  of  cars.     Easy 
to  install. 


Put  Dann  Insert,  the  spring  leaf  bearing,  in  the  leaves 
of  your  springs  and  at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  service  you  still  have  the  same  easy  riding  car 
that  you  got  the  day  you  put  Dann  Insert  in.  Springs  are  still  in 
perfect  shape,  doing  the  work  they  are  built  to  do,  work  no  spring 
can  do  unless  equipped  with  Dann  Insert. 

Get  Dann  Insert  for  your  car  now.  You  need  it.  You  will  not  , 
enjoy  the  comfort  of  easy  riding  until  you  install  it.  Send  a 
for  prices — give  us  the  name  and  model  of  the  car  you  drive 
— or  call  today  at  our  nearest  distributing  station.  ▼ 


i.  p. 


Excl 


usive 


WANTED 

Distributors  and  Dealers 


i  in 


Dann  Insert  i~  selling  !iko  wildfire  to  every  oar  cm  net 

tracts   tor  distributors  and  dealers.     Everything  is 


con 
ready  tot  >•  ii  to  gn  ahead-  read]  ■:  c  fouto  start  salsa      We  a 
nilhone  of  tin- hi  gesl  access  rj   campaigns  in  the  industry.     WewiU  produce 
LIg  Lusiness  tight  In  tout  terril   rj      Pro!    to  us  that  you  a  sths  best  equipped 
nnd  responsible  t"  handle  Pann  Insert.     W  rite   wire,  phone  or  Jump  the  first  tram  f 

foi  Chicago.     Gel  tins  rapid  selling  accessory — a  comfort  builder  ami  money  saver  tor 
car  owners — a  money  maker  tor  yi  u.  f 

Dann  Products  Company  ■# 

Former!]   Kami  Sprtufr  Insert  Company  f       Model. 

2298  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois  * 

Makers  of  Dann  Insert,  the  Inter-Leaf  Shock  Absorber  and  Dannite.  the  Oilless  Bearing 


* 


^  Dann 

W         Product* 

A  Company 

_  W      229S  Indiana  Art 

#  Caxapo.  lit 

gj>       Send  me  full  infor- 

^       mauon    and    cost    of 

Dann    [naert    for   my 

car. with  the  understand- 
ing that  j  on  guarantee  it 
for  lite  ami  will  rvtund  every* 
pem  ;>rice 

upon  my  return  of   Insert  it  1 
find  I  can  do  w  ithout  it  alter  30 


lilild Dam  Insert  InyourNGW  Cart 


Address. 
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No.  Permits  Values  Values 

Far-Western  (.Cont.)     1916       1915  1916  1916 

Sacramento 97  110  $252,630  $62,953 

Salt  Lake  City 84  103  277,828  213,300 

San  Diego 116  122  71,673  62,770 

Seattle 885  784  668,764  454,960 

Spokane 109  72  127,960  50,335 

Tacoma 154  114  180,625  54,378 

"Of  126  cities  reporting,  eighty-one  show 
increases  in  values  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  while  forty-five  show  decreases. 
New  York  City,  which  shows  such  a  heavy 
decrease  from  July,  also  shows  a  loss  of 
40  per  cent,  from  August  a  year  ago. 
Other  large  cities  decreasing  are  those  of 
Chicago,  39  per  cent.;  Milwaukee,  34  per 
cent. ;  Cincinnati,  61  per  cent. ;  Bridgeport, 
23.6  per  cent.;  Los  Angeles,  13  per  cent.; 
Portland,  Ore.,  31.7  per  cent.,  and  St.  Paul, 
8  per  cent.  Leading  cities  showing  gains 
are  Buffalo,  49  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia,  12 
per  cent.;  Pittsburg,  95  per  cent.;  Cleve- 
land, 38.5  per  cent.;  Detroit,  36  per  cent.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  67  per  cent.;  St.  Louis, 
33.9  per  cent.,  and  Seattle,  47  per  cent." 

WHAT  THE  SOUTH  LOST  AND  WHAT 

EUROPE  STANDS  TO  LOSE 

FROM  THE  WAR 

A  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
draws  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  European  War  on  those  na- 
tions which  emerge  from  it  as  losers. 
These  conclusions  are  based  on  a  brief 
statement  of  what  happened  to  our  own 
Southern  States  after  the  Civil  War.  He 
remarks  that  Southern  white  people  imag- 
ined at  that  time,  and  those  who  still  sur- 
vive keep  on  imagining,  that  they  lost  an 
enormous  amount  of  wealth  through  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves.  The  writer  contends 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  South  in  that 
way  "lost  almost  nothing."  The  negroes 
were  worth  in  the  aggregate  "just  what 
their  labor  was  worth,"  and  that  was  not 
taken  away  as  a  result  of  the  war.  By 
this  the  writer  means,  not  that  individual 
owners   did  not  lose  something  from   the 


freeing  of  slaves,  but  that  the  South  as  a 
country  lost  nothing,  since  the  negroes 
were  still  there,  able  to  work  as  before. 
Individual  owners  lost  in  the  sense  that 
when  they  had  occasion  to  raise  money 
they  could  not  do  so  by  selling  negroes. 
To  that  extent  only  they  had  such  losses. 
Any  planter  who  wanted  negroes  to  work 
in  raising  cotton  or  tobacco  could  still 
have  them  do  their  work  after  the  war  as 
well  as  before,  "and  free  labor  cost  little 
if  any  more  than  slave-labor."  In  fact, 
it  "proved  more  efficient,  as  the  increased 
production  in  the  South  has  since  shown." 
The  South,  however,  had  great  losses, 
but  they  came  in  other  ways.  The  South- 
ern people  had  lent  their  money  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  for  which  they 
had  received  bonds,  and  had  given  their 
services  and  their  goods,  for  which  they 
received  Confederate  notes  in  payment. 
Had  the  Confederacy  won  the  war,  it 
probably  would  have  been  able  ultimately 
to  pay  the  principal  of  these  bonds  and 
redeem  the  notes,  but  when  the  war  was 
over  and  the  South  was  the  loser,  it  could 
not  redeem  its  bonds  and  notes,  and  its 
people  soon  found  that  what  they  had 
invested  in  them  was  a  total  loss;  their 
money  "had  been  destroyed  on  battle- 
fields." By  this  process  the  South  became 
impoverished,  and  it  took  twenty  years 
for  it  to  recover  from  its  losses.  The 
writer  points  out  that  experiences  of  this 
kind  will  come  to  those  European  nations 
which  lose  in  the  present  war,  whether  they 
be  Teutonic,  British,  Latin,  or  Slavonic: 

"If  Germany  shall  be  defeated,  the 
economic  loss  will  be  realized  in  this 
way.  The  Government  will  remain  in 
existence,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for 
it  to  redeem  all  its  notes  and  its  bonds. 
The  wealth  has  already  been  destroyed 
on  the  enormous  battle-fields,  but  so  long 


as  the  Government  can  pay  interi 
the  notes  circulate,  tho  at  a  depreciati 
concealed  in  the  rise  of  prices,  thi- 
do  not  realize  the  loss.     But  the  loss   . 
been   incurred,    and    the   people   will  i  j 
it  out  at  the  end  of  the  war  if  the  Al 
are     not     compelled     to     pay     enorm  | 
indemnities. 

"Not  long  ago  a  German  writ<  i 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  com!. 
the  war  without  the  payment  of  inden  ■ 
ties  by  the  Allies  because  without  tin 
every  person  and  corporation  in  Germ  j 
would  be  bankrupt.  But  suppose 
indemnities  can  not  be  extorted;  supp -, 
furthermore,  that  Germany  can  not  oh  n 
peace  without  paying  indemnities  to  < 
Allies,  then  the  bankruptcy  will  sin  j 
have  to  be  confest.  The  losses  have  ah(  j 
occurred:  the  only  chance  of  rec 
them  is  by  extorting  the  money  from  it 
Allies.  Germany  went  into  this  war  <  h 
a  light  heart  because  for  a  generation  it 
people  had  been  assured  that  war  w  1 
cost  the  country  nothing;  the  vanqui^i 
enemies  would  pay  the  bill.  This  expl  i 
why  the  Government  did  not  venre 
to  impose  additional  taxes  till  the  war  w 
been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  & 
long  as  possible,  the  admission  that  t 
enemy  wasn't  going  to  pay  the  bills  n- 
mediately  was  postponed.  The  Fr.3h 
indemnity,  forty-five  years  ago,  was  bi«r 
than  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  Germans  m; 
grown  up  in  the  belief  that  war  w  ; 
source  of  revenue. 

"On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Engifl 
have  suffered  enormous  losses  of  cajal. 
This  is  concealed  by  the  paymen  of 
interest.  But  if  Germany  should  com  >r, 
all  the  money  France  and  England  cild 
raise  by  taxation  and  new  loans  woul  be 
demanded  to  satisfy  the  indemnity  »- 
torted  by  Germany,  and  the  deft  e<i 
Governments  would  have  to  repiub 
their  war  debts,  and  their  people  tuM 
suffer  universal  bankruptcy.  The  deft  e 
side  is  in  for  a  long  term  of  grii  ng 
poverty." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


"The  Trip  I  Have 
Been  Waiting  For" 

Writes  a  New  England  Woman 


A 

Winter    \ 
^  Voyage 
^    on 
^^  Summer  Seas    "••♦Si 

Visiting  spots  of  Tropic  beauty  famed 
in  history  and  legend.  Sailing  either 
from  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  side 
with  a  day  ashore  at  each  luring  port 
of  call  —  at  Havana  and  Santiago, 
Cuba;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Colon  and 
Panama,  gateways  to  the  world's 
eighth  wonder;  at  the  mission  cities  of 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  the  one  and  only  San  Francisco. 
Commodious  Steamship 

A  LA  SKA 

Sailing  from  Seattle,  the  wonder  city  of 
the  Northwest,  about  Nov.  22,  loro,  and 
Feb.  7,  1017;  failing  from  Philadelphia 
about  Jan.  4  and  March  15,  1017.  Time, 
26  to  30  days.  Only  limited  nurnlx-r  pas- 
sengers; all  tickets  first  class;  all  state- 
rooms outside.    Rates  J177  to  $275. 

Write  to.iayfor  full  information  to  John  Fl. 

Hunch,  G.  F.  A.  P.  A.,  or  consult,  noaicttt 
railroad  or  steamship  affent. 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

427  Colman   Bldg.,   Seattle,   Wash. 


RAYMOND -WHITCD'MB 


Tours  of  the  highest  class  to  the  Great 
West,  West  Indie*.  South  America,  and 
Japan — China.  Frequent  summer  and 
autumn  departures. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,   17  Temple  Place,  Boston 


AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Tickets  &  Tours — An  International  Travel  Agency 

TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  Tours  to  the'Continent 

of  Opportunity.  Sail  in  November  <-r  February 
JAPAN — CHINA:  The  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  Fall  or  the  Cherry  Blossoms  of  the  Spring. 
Sail  in  October  or  .January.    Send  for  BookUt. 

66   Broadway.    New   York  City 

Phila.,  Boston,    Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Enquire  at  any  American  Express  Oftirr. 


PARIS 

Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city? 
"Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life — Boule- 
vards— open-air  cafes — parks — excursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Trouville, 
Monte  Carlo,  etc.  It's  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
who  has  himself  "lived  the  life."  Very 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.    Cloth,  280  pages. 


"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50:  Bookdealers  or  Postpaid 


Classified    Col  u  mn* 


PERSONAL 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.       New  York 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 

REAL    ESTATE 


RANCHES 

FOR  SALE:  North  Central  Nebraska.  Write 

MICHAEL  V.  RUDDY, 

Albion,  Nebraska 

DRAUGHTSMEN    SUPPLIES 

DRAUGHTSMEN 

Solvink  removes  waterproof  ink  from  tracing 

cloth.     No  harm  to  finish  or  fibre.     50c. 

HABERLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hoti  ale. 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  traie  1 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  si  In 
All  merchants  towns  100,000  and  und  rant 
it.  {5. 00 commission  each  sale  NoeolinS' 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  ta  » 
all  unsold  goods.     CANFIELD  MF<  ~C 
208SigelSt.,ChicUlj: 

ADVERTISING 

WILL    POSITIVELY    SHOW    YC  I 
Mail    how  you     can     earn    $25  to 
week    writing    advertisements;  incref  yo 
earning  power.     Facts  free.  Page-Da' to., 
3 1  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORr*? 


Many  well-known  pate  nts-the  kind  th  nan- 
ufacturers  buy— made  our  reputation    '« 
Attorneys  who  obtain   Patents  that  1  '." 
Write  us  for  evidence.       Inventors    iffl* 
book  free.    R.S.&A.  B.  LACEY.88  i  ister 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AN' 'AY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  json- 
able.  Highest  references.  Best  result  5>ena 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and ;  niou. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  vyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  


IDEAS    WANTED.—  Manufactiu    a 
writing  for    patents   procured  th'°".ion5 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  in  «" 
wanted  sent  free.      I   help  you  marl  y  ^ 
invention.      Advice  free.     R-    B -  "   ' 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  L. 


PANAMA  and  WHAT  IT  MEAiS 


ed 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  co"ncf[_ 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view,     oe 
fully  and  profusely  illustrated.  nd 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  define- 
real  to  him  who  reads  the  story."— The  Scientific  American,  New  Yor 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85- 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         =  New  York,  J  ^ 
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40  H.  P. 

7-PASSENGER 

FOUR  <  $875 


50  H.  P. 

7'PASSENGER 

SIX  '  $1085 


PUBLIC   DEMAND   ESTABLISHES 
STUDEBAKER  LEADERSHIP 


Since  the  announcement  of  its  pre' 
sent  series  of  cars,  fourteen  months 
ago,  Studebaker  has  established  itself 
as  the  world's  leading  manufacturer 
of  high  grade,  medium  priced,  cars. 

In  the  last  fourteen  months,  Stude^ 
baker  has  made  and  sold  more  7'paS' 
senger  SIXES  and  more  7 -passenger 
FOURS  than  were  ever  made  before 
by  any  manufacturer  during  a  like 
period  of  time. 

In  the  last  fourteen  months,  Stude- 
baker has  increased  its  business  over 
100%.  From  a  production  of  37,000 
cars  a  year,  it  has  increased  to  a 
production  of  75,000  cars  a  year. 

These  records  are  far  more  significant 
than  any  road  or  race  track  record. 
They  are  the  records  established  by 
public  demand.  They  mean  that  the 
people  who  buy  motor  cars  have 
recognized  the  value,  quality  and 
service  of  Studebaker  cars  and  have 
placed  orders  for  more  cars  than  ever 
were  placed  before  for  any  make  of 
cars  in  the  same  class. 

Remember  that  Studebaker  business 
is  not  merely  local,  it  is  nation  wide. 

While  Studebaker  leads  in  sales  in  cities  like 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco, 
its  leadership  has  been  established  in  a  far 


more  national  way.  Studebaker  Cars  have 
proven  equally  satisfactory  in  great  metro' 
politan  centers  where  style  and  appearance 
are  necessary,  in  the  great  farming  states  of 
the  middle  west  where  service  on  country 
roads  is  necessary,  in  the  mountainous  west' 
ern  states  where  power  is  necessary,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  endurance  on  hard,  fast, 
long  drives  on  good  roads,  is  necessary. 

Wherever  Studebaker  Cars  have  been  used 
they  have  apparently  met  every  motoring 
need  and  this  at  an  average  repair,  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  per  car,  so  low  that 
you  would  not  believe  the  figures  if  we 
quoted  them  to  you. 

They  have  indeed  proven  the  car  of  the 
Golden  Chassis  and  the  public  of  the  United 
States  has  accordingly  paid  to  the  Studebaker 
Car  the  highest  possible  tribute  that  it  can 
pay  to  any  motor  car — orders  for  more  cars. 

If  you  wish  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  you 
are  buying  the  best  value  for  the  money  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  national  public  for  dura- 
bility,  dependability  and  service,  buy  the 
Studebaker  Car;  it  has  been  stamped  with 
the  stamp  of  national  public  approval.  Such 
a  car  is  not  a  gamble,  not  an  experiment,  it 
is  a  tried,  proven  and  sure  investment. 

111 
Studebaker  ofFers  a  complete  line  of  high 
grade  cars  from  $850  to  $2600.  Write  for 
handsomely  illustrated  catalog,  picturing  the 
cars  and  giving  complete  list  of  prices.  All 
prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

Permanent  exhibit  of  Studebaker  cars  in  the 
Marlborough 'Blenheim  Arcade,  Boardwalk, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CAR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CHASSIS 

STUDEBAKER 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.         DETROIT,  MICH.         WALKER VILLE,  ONT 

ADDRESS  ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  DETROIT 

MORE   THAN    263,000    STUDEBAKER  CARS  PRODUCED   AND   SOLD 
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Farm  Work,  Also,  Proves 
Hyatt  Dependability 


THE  Modern  Farm  is  a  machine-equipped 
factory.  The  tractor,  the  motor  truck,  the 
automobile,  and  farm  machinery  in  general — 
never  suffering  from  the  summer  heat,  never 
tiring,  and  always  ready  to  serve — nowadays 
form  the  equipment  upon  which  the  farmer  de- 
pends for  maximum  crops  and  profits. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  make  such  machinery 
more  dependable. 

And  the  value  of  these  machines  to  the  farmer 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  dependability. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  save  power,  reduce 
friction,  and  are  the  best  assurance  of  that  care- 
free, dependable  bearing  service  that  the  farmer 
must  have. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  used  almost  uni- 
versally in  tractors,  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks.  Because  of  their  performance  in  these 
machines,  the  demand  for  them  in  all  farm 
machinery  is  growing  with  remarkable  rapidity. 


ROLLER     BEARINGS 
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BRITAIN'S   "  SUPER-DREADNOUGHTS   OF   THE   LAND 


9? 


rHE  FAMOUS  "CHEESEBOX  ON  A  RAFT"  that 
revolutionized  naval  warfare  may  have  its  land  counter- 
part, editorial  observers  are  noting,  in  the  new  British 
iveling  forts,  or  land-monitors,  nicknamed  "tanks"  and 
Willies"  by  the  "Tommies."  These  novel  engines  of  wrar 
ade  their  dramatic  first  appearance  on  September  15  on  the 
mime  front,  when,  ad- 
inoing     calmly      across 

aches  and  shell-craters, 
rough     wire     entangle- 

ii Is    and    stone    walls, 

ey  led  the  infantry   in 

attack  which   pierced 

b  German  third  line  of 

fense  and  administered 

lat  General  Haig  char- 

terizes     as     "probably 

i   most    effective    blow 

it  has  yet   been   dealt 

i  enemy  by  the  British 

ops."    Altho  only  casu- 

\     mentioned     in     the 

<*ial    bulletin    of    that 
fir's  fighting  as  "a  new 

>e    of     heavy-armored 

which  proved  to  be  of 

I  isiderable    utility,"    in 

'   unofficial  reports  they 

t|ne  in  for  a  wealth  of 

Iision  that  is  almost  as 
rue  as  it  is  picturesque, 
us  these  new  jugger- 
i's,  wliicli,  as  one  editor 
'»rks,  "have  all  the 
marks  of  having  burst 
into  the  fray  out  of 
Pages  of  Mr.  II.  G. 
ftUs  or  Mr.  Jules  Verne," 

variously  described  as  land-dreadnoughts  and  mobile  for- 
s<>s,  and  are  compared  to  "steel  tortoises,"  "prehistoric 
»sters,"  and  "toads  of  vast  size."  "They  knock  down 
s  like  match-sticks,"  we  aro  told;  "they  go  clean  through 
they  cut  up  houses  and  walk  right  over  them;    they 


Scale  of  Miles 
0  2 


WHERE   THE   "TANKS"   FIRST  WENT   INTO   ACTION. 

But  most  of  this  gain  was  made  without  their  help.  The  shaded  area  shows 
the  ground  captured  by  the  French  and  British  from  July  i.  when  the  Somme 
offensive  was  launched,  to  and  including  September  15,  when  the  new  British 
war-engines  took  the  Held  ;it  dawn,  causing,  says  General  Haig.  "indescribable 
demoralization  in  the  enemy's,  ranks." 
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stamp  down  dugouts  like  wasps'  nests,  and  climb  the  barricades 
like  elephants."  Their  gait  is  generally  described  as  a  waddle, 
but  in  some  accounts  they  crawl,  walk,  and  "lollop."  Accord- 
ing to  German  reports,  the  "cruelty"  of  these  monsters  "is 
equaled  by  their  efficiency."  They  caused.  General  Haig 
reports,   "indescribable  demoralization  in   the  enemy's  ranks." 

The  British  soldiers,  one 
correspondent  tells  us, 
charged  beside  the  new 
fighting-machines  "in  the 
greatest  good  humor, 
laughing  as  they  ran." 

"In  one  short  hour," 
says  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  "the 
'tanks'  did  more  military 
service,  killed  more  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  war  than 
all  the  Zeppelins."  And  he 
predicts  that  before  the 
war  is  over  both  sides  will 
be  building  "other  mon- 
sters, each  huger  and  each 
more  horrible  than  the  last, 
until  there  will  be  battles 
of  whole  fleets  of  land- 
dreadnoughts  and  terres- 
trial monitors." 

"When  the  secrecy 
which  rightly  surrounds 
the  construction  and  use 
of  this  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  our  fighting-ma- 
chines can  be  lifted," 
remarks  the  same  London 
paper,  "we  may  perhaps 
be  enabled  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  German  infantry  in  shell-battered  trenches 
when,  in  the  uncertain  light  of  dawn,  they  saw  advancing  upon 
them  an  array  of  unearthly  monsters,  cased  in  steel  and  spitting 
fire."  And  a  dispatch  front  the  Somme  front  declares  that 
"there  has  been  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  war  than  the 
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spectacle  of   this  advance."     Said  a  captured  German  officer 
to  an  Associated  Press  correspondent: 

"There  was  no  standing  against  that  sort  of  thing.  Of 
course  we  surrendered — those  of  us  who  were  alive.  We  fired 
at  a  tank  with  our  rifles.  Our  machine  guns  turned  loose  on  it. 
But  the  bullets  were  only  blue  sparks  on  the  armor.  We 
thought  the  British  slow  and  stupid,  despite  their  courage  and 
stubbornness,  and  they  gave  us  a  surprize  like  this!" 

At  some  points  in  the  attack  of  September  15,  we  are  told, 
British  aeroplanes  cooperated  with  the  infantry  and  the  tanks 
by  flying  low  and  firing  into  the  German  trenches.  "The 
scene,"  says  the  London  Ere/dug  Star,  "when  the  huge  steel 
monsters  charged  the  barbed  wire  and  vast  birds  flew  along 
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SOMME   LION! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

the  German  trenches,  must  have  recalled  the  terrors  of  pre- 
historic man  when  dinosaurs  and  pterodactyls  assailed  his 
primitive  cave-dwelling."  Yd  so  grotesque,  it  seems,  is  the 
appearance  of  these  mechanical  Molochs  of  the  battle-field 
that,  despite  their  terrible  effectiveness,  they  "tickled  the 
risibilities  of  all  ranks,"  and  even  many  German  prisoners 
"began  laughing  when  recalling  the  first  glimpse  of  them.'' 
"It  was  like  a  fairy-tale,"  said  a  cockney  boy  wounded  as  he 
charged  beside  one  of  these  cars;  "  1  can't  help  laughing  every 
time  I  think  of  it."  According  to  a  London  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  they  are  an  adaptation  of  the  caterpillar 
tractor  so  familiar  on  our  Western  prairies.  Says  the  London 
Daily  Malt: 

"These  long,  low,  dust-covered  tortoises  have  no  resemblance 
to  motor-cars.  They  are,  in  fact,  steel  land-ships  of  immense 
power  and  wonderful  capacity.  In  practise  they  can  climb  walls, 
push  through  dense  woods,  cross  trenches,  and  maneuver  in  and 
out  of  craters.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  about  them 
i-  the  secrecy  with  which  the  making  of  their  thousands  of 
parts  was  veiled  in  the  Midland  town  of  their  birth.  The 
army  likes  them,  but  it  is  not  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
what  is  for  the  present  only  an  experiment. 

"One  of  the  monsters  charged  a  house.  There  was  a  whir  of 
-hells,  a  grinding  crash,  and  all  that  was  left  of  the  structure 
was  a  few  splintered  parts." 

\r.d  from  the  London  Evening  Standard  we  learn  further  that — 


"England's  latest  weapon  of  war  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  huge  land-ship,  fully  armored  and  capable  of  traveling  at 
fair  speed  over  the  shell-battered  and  cratered  terrane  of  Pic- 
ardy.  Designed,  as  they  are,  to  traverse  the  most  difficult 
country  and  to  sweep  away  all  obstacles  in  their  path,  the\ 
naturally  are  of  fairly  large  size,  with  caterpillar  wheels  con- 
structed to  cover  the  widest  trench  or  shell-hole  and  to  enable 
the  vehicle  to  tackle  almost  any  depth  of  mire.  Their  crews 
are  protected  by  varying  numbers  of  armored  plates,  any  one 
of  which  is  impervious  to  machine-gun  or  rifle-fire  as  well  as 
shrapnel-bullets,  and  it  is  asserted  that  only  a  direct  hit  from 
a  gun  of  large  caliber  could  put  one  of  these  monsters  out  of 
commission. 

"While  from  a  defensive  point  of  view  they  are  almost  perfect 
their  offensive  qualities  are  even  superior,  and  when  they  have 
cleared  a  trench  of  the  enemy  or  have  forced  the  survivor- 
into  the  shelter  of  their  dugouts,  these  land-ships — 'tanks, 
as  the  Tommies  prefer  to  call  them — have  another  little  sur- 
prize in  store  for  the  beaten  enemy,  about  which  perhaps  h 
were  wise  not  to  say  more. 

"Most  of  the  great  engineering  works  in  England  can  clain 
a  share  in  the  production  of  these  armored  cars.  They  an 
built  in  parts  at  different  factories  in  order  to  preserve  th< 
secret  of  their  construction,  and  they  are  then  assembled  at  < 
central  factory  under  the  supervision  of  experts  of  the  armored 
car  division." 

Some  of  the  exploits  of  this  new  engine  in  the  advance  whit-J 
the  soldiers  have  nicknamed  "the  tank  offensive"  are  narrate* 
by  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News: 

"One  whose  steering-gear  got  out  of  order  couldn't  turn  t 
the  right  or  left,  so  it  trundled  straight  ahead  until  quite  out  c 
touch  with  the  infantry,  then  sat  down  on  a  German  trend 
and  for  five  hours  withstood  bomb  attacks. 

"In  another  case  the  land-ship  found  the  infantry  was  ik 
coming  on  behind,  so  it  went  back  to  find  out  what  was  ti 
matter.  They  were  held  up  by  a  trench  which  the  tank  ha 
overlooked,  where  a  strong  bomb  party  of  Germans  were  sit t 
ated.  So  the  machine  walked  over  to  the  trench,  deposits 
itself  on  top  of  it  and  wiped  the  bomb  party  out. 

"One  tank  is  known  to  have  put  out  of  action  six  Germ) 
machine  guns  in  a  single  position  Another  wandered  aroiu 
for  hours,  nosing  out  German  machine-gun  positions  in  she 
holes  about  the  open,  and  dealing  with  them  firmly  when  foun 

"Another,  after  rendering  yeoman  service  in  the  operatic 
in  High  Wood,  went  on  to  what  it  thought  was  our  front  treni, 
and  then  discovered  it  was  a  German  one.  It  came  ba< 
shortly  afterward  with  twenty-five  German  prisoners,  wl 
walked  beside  it  like  a  Hock  of  sheep,  cowed  by  its  machine  gut 

"Another  cleaned  out  a  German  machine-gun  post  in  a  she 
hole,  and  then  one  of  the  gunners  of  the  crew  got  out  and  to 
charge  of  a  German  gun  and  stayed  there  to  use  it  agains. 
former  owners. 

"They  have  proved  themselves  real  and  formidable  engii 
of  war,  and  a  new  service  has  been  created:  his  Majest;. 
land  navy." 

Philip  Gibbs,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  tells  b 
one  of  these  tanks,  bearing  the  incongruous  name  of  "Creme  s 
Menthe,"  captured  the  fortified  ruins  of  a  sugar-factory  sou  - 
east,  of  ( 'ourcelette: 

"  It  advanced  upon  a  broken  wall,  leaned  up  against  it  hea\ 
until  it  fell  with  a  crash  of  bricks,  and  then  rose  on  to  the  bri'> 
and  passed  over  them  and  walked  straight  into  the  midst  of  ;< 
factory  ruins.     From  its  sides  came  flashes  of  fire  and  a  host  1 
bullets,  and  then  it  trampled  around  over  the  machine-gun  t  - 
placement,  '  having  a  grand  time,"  as  one  of  the  men  said  with 
thusiasm.      It  crushed    the  machine  guns  under  its  heavy  ljs 
and  killed  the  machine-gun  teams  with  its  deadly  fire.     The 
fan try  followed  in  and  took  the  place  after  this  good  help,  '^ 
then  advanced  again  around  the  Hanks  of  the  monster." 

( 'red  it  lor  the  adoption  of  this  new  weapon,  says  David  Llo.l- 

George,  is  due  to  Winston  Sp -er  Churchill,  the  former  F;t 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  more  I  ban  to  any  one  else.  He,  it  see-. 
"took  up  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  making  them  a  long  tjte 
ago,  and  met  with  many  difficulties  "  before  he  succeedec  Q 
converting  the  proper  authorities.  In  a  London  dispatel  " 
the  Boston  Transcript,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  further  quoted* 
saying:     "Major  Stern,  business  man  at  the  Ministry  of  M  '* 
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,us,  bad  charge  of  the  work  of  getting  them  built,  and  he  did  the 
sk  very  well.  Colonel  Swinton  (of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ure of  the  General  Staff)  and  others  also  did  valuable  work." 
In  these  perambulating  batteries,  these  crawling  things  that 
it  death  from  behind  impregnable  armor,  England,  remarks 
g  Philadelphia  Press,  "has  added  a  formidable  new  weapon  to 
o  technique  of  modern  warfare-."  And  the  Cleveland  Plain 
■aler  notes  that  they  are  "perhaps  the  first  wholly  original 
of  the  Allies,  the  first  offering  of  the  Entente  to  the  new 
enoe  of  war."  But  these  tanks,  we  are  told,  are  "mounted  on 
,i  caterpillar  tractors,"  and  these  tractors  are 
timed  as  an  American  invention.  Mr.  M.  M. 
iker,  vice-president  of  the  Holt  Manufacturing 
mipany,  of  Peoria,  111.,  says  that  he  has  supplied 
'nnisand  or  more  of  these  "caterpillars"  to  the 
■itish  Government.  From  Mr.  Baker  a  Wash- 
jton  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
thered  the  following  interesting  information: 

"Mr.  Baker  said  the  tractors  sent  to  England 
iigh  about  18,000  pounds  each,  develop  120 
rse-power,  and  are  built  of  steel.  The  caterpillar 
1 1  me,  he  explained,  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
•eaking  broadly,  the  tractor  crawls  on  two  belts. 
th  corrugated  surfaces,  on  either  side  of  the 
idy.  The  corrugated  surface  is  on  the  ground. 
1  In-  inside  of  the  belts,  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
r  two  lines  of  steel  rails,  making  four  lines  in  all. 
icse  rails  are  in  short  sections,  jointed,  and  oper- 
-  over  a  cogged  mechanism  that  actually  lays 
■in  down  with  their  belt  attachment  as  the  trac- 
■  moves  ahead  and  picks  them  up  again,  so  that 
car  runs  on  its  own  self-made  track  con- 
uously.  The  short  joints  in  the  rails  make  it 
■*y  to  turn  to  right  or  left. 

'The  body  is  supported  by  trucks  with  five 
[eels,  something  like  small  railroad  trucks, 
ese  wheels  never  touch  the  ground,  but  run  upon 
'Steel  rails,  in  the  ordinary  tractor  about  seven 
t  of  belt,  and  rails  is  on  the  ground  at  one  time. 
'Mr.  Baker  said  that  the  machine  would  bridge 
v  trench  that  was  not  wider  than  the  length  of  track  it  laid  on 
■  ground  at  one  time.  The  'bow'  might  bit  the  far  side  of  the 
ncli  far  below  the  top,  and  the  'stern'  would  undoubtedly 
k  a  little,  but  the  tenacity  of  the  tractor,  he  declared,  would 
ililc  it,  to  yo  ahead  and  climb  out. 

'The  width  of  track  used  on  the  machines  sent  to  England,  Mr. 
ker  said,  was  24  inches.  He  declared  that  the  ground  pres- 
to is  about  three  pounds  per  square  inch  where  a  30-inch  track 
kiiI,  or  less  than  that  of  the  foot  of  either  man  or  horse.  He 
[gested  that  the  British  authorities  probably  had  lengthened 
-  track  on  the  tractors  used  in  trench-work,  giving  them  even 
ater  power  to  surmount  obstacles." 

I'lius  in  the  absence  of  a,  denial  from  the  British  Government, 
narks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  it  would  seem  that  the  newesi 
mster  to  which  war  has  given  birth  "is  merely  a  metamor- 
osed  American  farm-tractor  of  the  caterpillar  type."  "If  so," 
I*  the  Brooklyn  paper — 

It  is  one  more  important  contribution  that  this  country  has 
l|r  to  the  lighting  equipment    of  the   European   belligerents. 

the  submarine,  the  aeroplane,  the  telephone,  the  electric 
it,  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  and  numerous  other  inventions,  is 
led  this  new  engine  of  destruction.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
entions,  the  Europeans  have  taken  the  American  idea  and 
sloped  it-  to  suit  their  purpose,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
|v« given  the  OKI  World  most  of  the  machines  with  which  they 

now  destroying  each  other." 

fuming  from  the  subject  of  these  new  battle-engines  to  the 
estion  of  the  present  status  of  the  great  conflict  of  which  they 
"apart,  we  find  the  New  York  Evening  Post  affirming  that  it  is 
tt  ;i  contest  between  men  and  square  miles."  •'During  the 
■'  sixteen  months  of  the  war  Germany  accumulated  a  yasl 
erv» of  conquered  territory."  while,  beginning  somewhat  later, 
"Allies  have  been  accumulating  a  vast  reserve  of  fighting 
n-      Therefore,     "when     Bethmann-Hollweg     referred     tin- 


Allies  to  the  war-map  as  a  basis  of  peace  he  knew  well  enough 
what  the  Allies' reply  musl  be  that  they  had  the  men  to  revise 
the  map  in  tin-  course  of  time."  And  of  late  as  The  Evening 
Post  sees  it,  "in  the  matching  of  area  against  battalions  it  i-  the 
battalions  that  have  been  winning."  For  "at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  conquests  of  the  Central  Powers  were  to  the  eon- 
quests  of  the  Allies  as  7  to  t;  but  to-day  they  are  only  as  3  to  I." 
To  quote  further: 

"Even  as  a  matter  of  balancing  territorial  conquests  against 
each  other,  the  situation  to-day  is  notably  different  from  whal  ii 
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WAS  THE   NEW     WAR-MONSTEB    EVOLVED   FKOM   THIS? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  "caterpillar"  principle  illustrated  in  this  farm- 
tractor  is  what  makes  possible  the  almost  incredible  feats  attributed  to  the  in  w 
British  juggernaut,  which,  some  observers  predict    will  revolutionize  land  warfare 


was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Precise  estimates 
are  difficult,  but  as  near  as  may  be  this  is  how  the  two  sides  now 
stand : 


Central  Powers 

'iT'  Milrs 
11.075 

France 

'i  I7n 

Ttalv 

100 

Russia 

Servia 

Montenegro.  . 

19.130 

:>7.:ah> 

:U.»MM) 

.  hki 

1  I.IKXI 

Dobrudja 

Total 

The  Allies 
Alsace 
Austria : 
To  ItaU 

XX) 

180  67fi 

/'•  \lii<s 
1 25 

Too 

Bukowina 

1.000 

9  IKK) 

Trans]  Ivania 
Turkej 

\sia  Minor 
Mesopotamia 

7.500 

(0  .HHI 

10.000 

■  it 

"This  does  not  include  the  German  colonies,  all  of  which  are 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  in  extenl  about  a  million 
square  miles,  bin  obviously  not  at  all  commensurate  in  impor- 
tance with  area  conquered  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

"The  outstanding  fact  is  that,  of  the  enormous  Teuton  con- 
quests of  lsO.000  square  miles,  less  than  3,500  square  miles  - 
resent  tin-  profits  for  the  year  L916.  Belgium,  France.  Russia. 
Servia.  Montenegro,  and  Albania  were  gathered  in  before  Christ- 
mas of  1915.  The  trains  this  year  ha\  e  been  something  less  than 
UK)  square  miles  around  Verdun,  about  100  square  miles  by  the 
Austrians  in  northern  Italy,  and  about  ;->.2iK)  square  miles  to  the 
credit  o\l  Mackensen's  present  operations  in  the  Dobrudja.  Out 
of  the  Allied  total  of  something  more  than  00.000  square  miles, 
more  than  40.000  square  miles  have  been  acquired  in  the  present 
year,  about  equally  divided  between  Austria  and  Turkey." 
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PROGRESSIVE   LEAVEN  IN  THE 
REPUBLICAN   LUMP 

THE  FRIGHTFUL  SPECTACLE  of  the  Republican 
party  abandoning  itself  "to  rancid  reaction"  is  being 
held  up  by  Democratic  orators  and  pro-Wilson  Pro- 
gressives to  impress  those  one-time  fighters  at  Armageddon 
who  are  still  hesitating  between  Hughes  and  Wilson.  "There 
they  all  are — the  Old  Guard!"  cries  Bainbridge  Colby,  who  is 


'  '% 


G.  O.  P. — "  It's  a  hijj  relief  to  know  nothing  serious  has  happened 
to  him." 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

supporting  the  Democratic  national  ticket,  and  he  names 
Cannon,  Penrose,  Smoot,  Crane,  and  the  rest,  asking  "what 
business  a  Progressive  has  in  such  company."  These  men, 
we  are  told,  "are  the  pickets  and  the  monitors  of  privilege. 
Hughes  is  only  their  decoy  and  retriever."  But,  says  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  (Ind.),  recent  Republican  primaries  have  shown 
that  "while  the  'Old  Guard'  may  control  conventions,  it  can  not 
muster  enough  support  at  the  polls  to  carry  through  its  program." 
Indeed,  declares  the  influential  Kansas  City  Star  (Prog.),  if 
Progressives  have  come  back  to  the  "fold,"  the  results  in  a 
number  of  State  primaries  "  seem  to  show  that  they  have  brought 
their  leaders  with  them  and  have  compelled  the  'fold'  to  accept 
them."     As  The  Star  tells  the  story: 

"In  California,  Governor  Johnson  won  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Senator,  and  the  Governor  probably  has  been  as  far 
out  of  the  Republican  breastworks  as  any  Progressive  in  the 
country — he  was  outside  and  throwing  bombs  in.  In  Maine,  the 
Republicans  elected  to  the  Senate  Frederick  Hale,  who  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the  party.  Washington 
Republicans  renominated  Senator  Poindexter,  who  forsook  the 
party  four  years  ago,  over  Representative  Humphrey,  who  never 
forsook  it.  Poindexter  was  a  national  leader  in  the  Progressive 
fight  and  took  his  Progressive  principles  with  him  when  he  went 
before  the  Republicans  of  his  State  for  renomination. 

"Also  in  the  forefront  of  Progressivism  was  Medill  McCor- 
mick,  of  Illinois.  Running  in  the  primary  as  a  Republican,  he 
leads  the  field  for  the  nomination  for  Congressman  at  large. 
La  Follette  lias  again  won  in  Wisconsin.  In  Minnesota,  while 
Senator  Clapp,  Progressive,  was  defeated  for  renomination,  the 
victor  was  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  a  strong  Roosevelt  adherent 

"These  results  go  to  prove  what  has  so  often  been  said, 
that  the  Progr  gained  the  only  permanent  victory  ever 

recorded  in  American  politics,  having  elected  their  ideas.  These 
having  been  accepted  more  or  less  by  all  parties,  Progressive 
leadership  is  now  coming  to  the  front  in  the  party  that  four  years 
ago  preferred  defeat  to  yielding  to  it. 

'The  Progressives  have  principles  that  they  are  willing  to 


fight  for.  Now  that  they  are  largely  returning  to  the  Republicai 
party,  they  are  taking  up  the  fight  where  they  left  off  in  1912  U 
make  it  the  Progressive-Republican  party." 

Reasoning  Progressives  are  only  amused,  says  the  Chicagi 
Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.),  when  Democratic  campaigners  tell  then 
"that  the  party  which  the  Progressives  have  reconstructed  i 
unfit  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  sentiment  which  Progressive 
created." 

Frederick  M.  Davenport,  the  former  Progressive  candidat 
for  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  for  The  Outlook  on  th 
effects  of  Mr.  Hughes's  campaign  in  the  West,  is  led  to  as 
the  question:  "Don't  you  see  that  the  wave  of  Republica 
liberalism  has  got  started  again  all  over  the  West?"  As  Mi 
Davenport  sees  it — 

"The  most  significant  thing  about  the  rejuvenation  of  R< 
publicanism  in  the  real  West — that  is,  in  the  Mountain  an 
Pacific  Coast  States — is  that  the  party  in  that  section  of  tt 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  momentary  political  bewilde: 
ment  which  besets  the  whole  country,  is  irrevocably  committe 
to  further  and  rapid  political  advance.  The  clouds  of  reactio 
that  were  clearly  on  the  horizon  after  the  election  of  1914  ai 
passing  away.  The  greater  part  of  the  States  through  whic 
we  have  passed  have  long  been  for  the  most  part  natural) 
Republican  States,  and  the  furnace  power  of  the  party  is  still  her 
It  was  the  attempt  of  the  Old  Guardsmen  of  the  party  in  tl 
East  in  1910  and  1912  to  slow  down  the  machinery  by  throwir 
in  a  monkey-wrench,  by  the  employment  of  reactionary  sabotag 
that  wrought  the  Republican  havoc  and  destruction  of  the 
later  years.  And  the  Hughes  tour  through  the  West  has  brougl 
to  light  so  many  evidences  of  the  rising  tide  of  Republics 
liberalism  in  the  midst  of  the  process  of  party  reconstructs 
now  going  on  there  that  the  wayfaring  man,  tho  a  fool,  net 
not  err  in  discerning  that  the  only  hope  of  national  Republic; 
peace  and  success  lies  in  the  determination  upon  the  part 
the  Republican  leaders  and  States  of  the  East  to  accept  gent 
ously  the  spirit  of  liberalism,  and  aid  in  guiding  it  into  dei 
and  useful  channels  of  national  progress.  Any  other  cour 
now  will  injure  the  Republican  party  beyond  recovery." 

This  Progressive-Republican  observer  believes  Hiram  Johns< 
"  destined  to  become  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
He  tells,  too,  how  North  Dakota  farmers  got  together  ai 
defeated  the  organization  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  Repu 
lican  primaries.  Even  Utah,  which,  like  Vermont,  went  f 
Taft  in  1912,  "is  on  the  verge  of  being  one  of  the  most  Pt 
gressive  commonwealths  in  the  Union."  For  "the  Republic 
candidate  who  won  in  the  primaries  the  nomination  for  Govern 
this  year  was  the  Progressive  nominee  for  Governor  in  1912 
a  Mormon  ecclesiastic,  a  'stake'  president  with  ten  or  fifte, 
bishops  under  him,  a  progressive  of  progressives."  "Ke 
your  eye  on  Montana,"  is  Mr.  Davenport's  advice,  and  we  nc 
in  the  Helena  Independent  (Dem.)  that  the  Progressive  kadi  • 
and  their  followers  have  not  only  "come  back,"  but  "they  ha' 
taken  over  what  was  the  Republican  party  in  this  State." 

Then,  too,  in  the  news  items  from  Republican  headquarte, 
men  like  George  W.  Perkins  and  Raymond  Robins  seem  > 
figure  as  prominently  as  those  men  who  brought  about  t,s 
Hughes  nomination,  and  we  even  hear  of  an  invitation  > 
Governor  Johnson  to  take  the  stump  against  Wilson  in  the  Ea. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  amount  of  Republican  campah 
news  which  appears  under  the  Oyster  Bay  date-line.  Colo:' 
Roosevelt  is  expected  to  follow  up  his  notable  Maine  sped 
with  even  more  vigorous  utterances  in  other  States.  Th  ' 
are  two  definite  reasons,  says  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  r 
asking  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  take  a  larger  part  in  the  campair 
"One  is  the  fact  that  his  word  is  powerful  with  the  Progress^.  • 
The  other  is  found  in  his  peculiar  fitness  to  state  clearly  al 
vividly  for  all  the  public  the  issues  of  the  campaign."  I3 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Prog.  Rep.)  similarly  obser 9 
that  "it  was  necessary  for  the  Republican  party  that  Cold 
Roosevelt  should  have  come  in  to  clarify  the  greater  issues/ 
this  campaign."     "  Roosevelt  is  the  tonic  of  the  season,"  rema  3 
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WORKING    BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  STKKET. 

— Kirby  in  the  Now  York  World. 

HARD    AT    IT. 


"OH,  FOR  ONE  LITTLE  CROOKED  MARK!" 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


to  Boston  Journal  (Ind.).  Mr.  Hughes's  fight,  it  thinks,  '"is 
)ing  to  depend  to  no  mean  extent  upon  the  Roosevelt  voice" — 

"The  election  of  Hughes  may  be  a  Roosevelt  triumph.  Roose- 
•lt,  who  defeated  the  party  in  1912,  may  perform  a  personal 
nr  act  (his  year.  That  would  he  a  graceful  ending  of  the 
•ogressive  chapter  in  our  political  history. 

And  as  Roosevelt  advances  into  the  thick  of  the  campaign, 
•  builds  Roosevelt  as  well  as  Republican  strength.  The  old 
tliusiasm  can  come  back,  and  back  so  far  that  the  Progressive 
■eeoncilables,  who  now  teeter  between  Wilson  and  nobody, 
II  be  the  merest  handful  by  November  7." 

"In  their  desperation  to  beat  Wilson."  says  the  Knoxville 
nHnel  ^Dem.),  the  "Old  Guard"  will  "welcome  the  most 
•cnunus  efforts  of  T.  R.  to  help  them,  even  a!  the  cost  of 
iking  him,  after  all,  t  he  dominant  figure  of  the  Administration." 
\  M'i'y  interesting  situation,"  it  seems  to  the  Columbia  State 
>i  :n.)  — 

"If  Hughes  is  eleeted,  why  T.  R.  did  it.  If  not.  why  if  will 
ly  show  that  the  failure  to  nominate  the  Colonel  in  the  first 
ice  was  fatal. 

If  Hughes  is  elected,  then  the  Colonel  will  be  the  power 
hind  the  throne  or  know  the  reason  why." 

II  the  Colonel,  says  another  Democratic  daily — the  Birming- 
ii)  Age  Herald — " moved  by  the  gloomy  situation,  infuses 
'  into  the  Hughes  campaign,  lie  would  be  a  near-President, 
least,  in  t\w  event  of  Hughes's  election.  And  that  would 
an  improvement  on  Barnes,  Penrose,  or  Crane."  Not  in  the 
""on  of  |  he  New  York  World  (Dem.),  however,  which  says 
its  editorial  on  "A  Roosevelt  Receivership  for  Hughes": 

A  Roosevelt  receivership  for  the  Hughes  campaign  has 
"'lie  necessary,  and  the  Hughes  managers  have  shown  good 
ise  in  accepting  it.  The  campaign  is  bankrupt  moralh  and 
litioally,  and  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  not  put  it  hack  on  its  feet 
hod3  can 

'Mr.  Roosevelt  put  Mr.  Taft  over  on  the  country  in  L908, 
(l  the  business  of  trying  to  put  Mr.  Hughes  over  ought  to 
°ve  equally  amusing.  If  the  country  wants  a  repetition  of 
'.'  Fan  Administration,  it  has  only  to  follow  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
11  wants  another  proxy  President,  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  man." 

Republican  leaders,  so  the  independent  New  York  Evening 
«'  observes,  "apparently  feel  thai  the  gain  in  Progressive 
lrs  from  a  Roosevelt  stum  ping-tour  will  much  more  than 
se1  the  ill-wiU  certain  to  be  aroused  among  the  old-line 
publicans  by  pushing  the  Colonel  to  the  front."    Commenting 


on  the  latter  point,  The  Evening  Post  notes  that  Mr.  Hughes's 
friends  naturally  expected  that  in  a  "harmony  year"  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hughes  would  shake  hands  and  stand 
together  in  the  fight,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  have  the 
candidate  make  himself  second  fiddle  to  Roosevelt."  And 
we  read  further: 

"This  is  the  more  extraordinary  when  one  considers  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Hughes.  If  there  ever  were  determined  anti-Roosevell  men. 
they  were  the  delegates  who  stood  fast  against  the  Colonel's 
blandishments.  They  remembered  that  he  was  the  man  who 
tried  so  ardently  in  11)12  and  1914  to  wreck  the  Republican 
party,  who  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  corrupt  and 
dying,  already  practically  dead  and  certain  to  stay  dead  becausi 
it  was  without  any  elements  of  decency  and  respectability.  They 
were  less  concerned  about  Mr.  Hughes  than  about  making  it 
clear  that  the  Republican  party  was  through  with  Rooseveltism 
once  and  for  all.  How  must  they  now  fed'.'  They  were  eager, 
of  course,  for  a  united  party;  they  are  doubtless  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Roosevell  has  abandoned  the  Progressive  party,  has 
forgotten  thai  be  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  that  parly,  and  that 
he  will  go  on  the  stump  for  them.  But  they  certainly  can  not 
be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  his  becoming  the  dominating  figure 
of  the  campaign,  or  by  Mr.  Hughes's  blanket  indorsement  of  all 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  peculiar  views." 

The  Democratic  press  are  not  unmindful  of  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  prominence  in  the  Republican  campaign  may 
have  upon  the  German-American  vote.  The  Chattanooga  News 
warns  "so-called  German-Americans"  that  "if  Roosevell  is 
to  be  supreme  in  Republican  councils  the  Republican  party 
will  not  be  disposed  to  be  fair  to  Germany."  The  Brooklyn 
Citizen  notes  predictions  in  the  German-American  press  that 
"Roosevelt's  speeches  will  drive  votes  a\\a\  from  Hugh 
But  tlie  Louisville  Courier-Journal-,  a  veteran  observer 
political  campaigns,  does  inn  think  this  worries  Mr.  Hughos 
overmuch — 

"No  doubt,  as  a  100  per  cent,  candidate,  he  thinks  it  _ 
strategy  to  have  his  Teddy-bears  lambasting  the  hyphenates 
and  Wilson  and  whooping  it  up  for  Hughes  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  while  the  hyphenates  themselves,  with  their  organs  Ami 
spoke-men.  are  lambasting  Wilson  and  whooping  it  up  for 
Hughes  ai  the  other  end.  With  the  Teddy-bears  jumping 
on  tin  hyphenates  and  Wilson  and  boosting  Hughes,  while  the 
hyphenates  at  the  same  time  jump  on  Wilson  and  boost  Hughe-, 
why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  learn  to  articulate  'German- 
American?'" 
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BETTERMENT   IN   MEXICO 

HOW  "ANY  TERMS  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Mexico"  can  be  made  by  the  commissioners  at 
New  London  "until  Villa  is  out  of  the  way"  is  some- 
thing the  Philadelphia  Press  and  several  other  dailies  can  not  see. 
Unquestionably,  admits  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  President  Wilson's  "watchful  waiting" 
policy,  "there  can  be  no  solution  of  Mexico's  troubles  until 
( 'arranza's  authority  is  established  along  the  border."  But,  it 
continues,  "the  ability  of  a  raiding  bandit  chief  tarn  to  make 
trouble  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalist Government  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  as  a 
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C  pyrighted,  1910,  dv  the  Philadelphia  "Inquirer." 

NOTHING    DOING! 

Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

whole,"  and  "the  troubles  on  the  border  have  obscured  what 
seems  to  be  a  fact,  that  Carranza's  authority  has  been  es- 
tablished in  central  and  southern  Mexico."  At  New  London, 
Mr.  Cabrera,  one  of  the  Mexican  commission,  a  few  days  ago 
laid  before  the  conferees  a  statement  showing  the  stability  of  the 
Carranza  Government.  After  tracing  the  history  of  the  Car- 
ranza  revolution  from  its  beginning  until  it  controlled  the  coast- 
lines and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
statement  continued,  as  summarized  for  the  press: 

"With  this  control  once  secured,  General  Carranza  immediately 
addrest  himself  to  the  problem  of  organizing  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  states  under  his  control.  His  purpose  has  been  to 
accustom  the  people  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  orderly  procedure 
of  civil  rule  and  to  limit  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the  more 
arbitrary  methods  of  military  government.  At  .the  present 
moment  civil  governors  have  been  installed  in  ten  states,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Lower  California.  The  states  possessing  such 
civil  organizations  are:  Sonora,  Coahuila,  Neuvo  Leon,  Tamau- 
lipas,  Sinaloa,  Hidalgo,  Vera  Cruz,  State  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City 
(Federal  District),  Morelos,  Territory  of  Lower  California." 

Mr.  Cabrera  also  outlined  General  Carranza's  plans  for  the 
civil  reorganization  of  Mexico.  More  light  was  thrown  on  these 
plans  by  reports  from  Mexico  City  of  several  decrees  issued  by 
the  Provisional  President.  This  news,  in  the  Boston  Post's 
opinion,  proves  "more  than  anything  that  has  come  out  of 
Mexico  for  a  long  time  that  the  affairs  ofthe  troubled  country 
are  actually  looking  up."  One  decree  makes  provision  for  the 
election  of  ;>  national  congress,  the  other  for  the  election  of  a 
constitutional  assembly  on  the  L5th  of  October.  As  we  read 
in  the  Mexico  City  dispatches,  "business  sessions  will  begin  on 
December  1  and  will  be  limited    to  two  months.     As  soon  as  a 


constitution  is  adopted  a  Presidential  election  will  be  arrange< 
and  the  assembly  will  be  dissolved." 

And  this  political  reorganization  "is  only  one  of  the  symptom 
of  better  times,"  as  the  Boston  paper  remarks.  The  Philadelphi 
Record  is  convinced  that  "the  rehabilitation  of  commerce  i 
Mexico  has  begun  and  has  advanced  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Optimism  on  this  point  is  partially  justified  by  the  report 
made  by  the  Mexican  Commission,  at  New  London,  regardin 
the  present  condition  of  the  Mexican  railroads.  An  offici; 
summary  sent  out  from  New  London  presents  the  following  fact; 

"Mr.  Pani,  who  is  also  director-general  of  the  railway  lint 
of  Mexico,  in  a  statement,  says  the  Carranza  Governmen 
at  the  time  when  Villa  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  controlle 
less  than  2,000  miles  out  of  the  13,000  miles  of  railways  i 
operation  in  the  whole  country.  When  the  Carranza  Goverr 
ment  was  recognized  in  October,  1915,  the  mileage  under  Ca 
ranza's  control  had  increased  to  about  10,000  miles,  and  muc 
effort  was  being  expended  to  the  repair  of  the  system  in  order  I 
make  it  available  for  regular  operation. 

"At  the  present  moment  the  Carranza  Government  is 
control  and  is  operating  the  entire  8,000  miles  of  the  Governmei 
lines,  as  well  as  operating  about  2,000  miles  belonging  to  priva 
companies.  In  addition,  the  de  facto  Government  has  turm 
over  the  Mexican  Railway  and  the  Southern  Pacific  systems 
their  respective  owners.  In  short,  about  12,000  out  of  a  tot 
of  13,000  miles  are  to-day  in  operation  either  directly  by  tl 
Government  or  private  companies. 

"In  January,  1915,  the  total  income  of  the  Government  lin 
was  647,000  pesos  (paper  currency),    /it  the  time  the  Carran 
Government  was  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  Villa  and  Zapata  were 
control  of  Mexico  City.    The  monthly  income  had  advanced 
3,000,000  pesos  (paper  currency),  in  October,  1915,  the  date 
recognition    of    the    Carranza    Government.      Since    then    t 
monthly  income  has  steadily  increased  until  in  August,  1916, 
reached   25,000,000  pesos    (paper  currency).     The  tonnage 
freight  at  present  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  1912.     All  tl 
has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  rolling  stock. 

"While  in  October,  1915,  at  the  time  of  recognition,  the- 
was  a  monthly  deficit  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pesos  in  f 
operation  of  the  lines  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Cs- 
ranza  Government,  at  the  present  moment  the  receipts  ii 
sufficient  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and  there  is  a  surpl", 
which  is  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  lines.  In  August,  19:, 
the  income  from  the  Government  lines  was  virtually  the  san 
as  the  income  during  the  years  1911  and  1913." 

No  less  encouraging  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  Mexic; 
foreign  commerce,  which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  tis 
gathers  from  recent  news-dispatches: 

"During  the  two  years  marked  by  the  fall  of  Madero,  i? 
elimination  of  Huerta,  and  the  strife  between  Carranza  al 
Villa,  our  exports  declined  to  a  low  figure  of  thirty-four  milli<  3 
in  1915,  but  our  imports  continued  to  grow.  For  the  fiscal  yrr 
ending  last  June  our  exports  to  Mexico  were  forty-eight  mill  i 
dollars,  or  almost  as  high  as  they  were  in  1910,  and  our  impos 
rose  to  ninety-eight  million  dollars,  or  almost  twice  as  high  as  a 
average  for  the  last  five  years  of  Diaz.  If  we  take  the  tod 
for  Mexico's  commerce  with  this  country,  the  record  showi 
steady  growth  during  all  the  years  of  revolution,  with 
exception  of  1915;  and  for  1916  it  showed  an  increase  of  nea>' 
35  per  cent,  over  1906. 

"Here,  then,  is  plain  evidence  that  the  productive  life  of  e 
Mexican  people  is  not  as  utterly  demoralized  as  popular  i- 
pression  in  this  country  would  have  it." 

But  before  much  real  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  finan(  1 
rehabilitation  of  Mexico,  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  "  the  ra  - 
ing  fever  must  be  cured  and  peaceable  conditions  restored  in  8 
north."  General  Bell's  dispatches  from  El  Paso  have  given  detis 
of  the  manner  in  which  Villa  attacked,  captured,  and  evacua  1 
Chihuahua  at  will,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  a  large  Carraia 
garrison  to  interfere  with  the  bandit  chieftain's  plans.  Asa  Til  s 
Washington  correspondent  points  out,  this  raid  has  an  imp" 
tant  bearing  on  the  negotiations  with  Carranza's  representative  - 

"If  General  Trevino,  with  4,000  men,  is  unable  to  prevft 
such  an  attack,  and  Villa,  as  prior  to  the  Columbus  raid,  is  ae 
to  move  leisurely  about  Chihuahua  State,  attacking  towns,  no '- 
dering  Americans,  ...  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Adminislir 
tion  to  bring  the  Pershing  expedition  out  of  Mexico." 
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BRITISH   CENSORSHIP  OF   OUR  TRADE 

DESPITE  THE  NEW  POWERS  of  retaliation  with 
which  Congress  armed  President  Wilson  just  before  it 
adjourned,    the    British    Government,    it    seems,    has 

lecided  still  further  to  hamper  with  arbitrary  restrictions  the 

roe  movement  of  American  commerce.     An  Associated  Press 

lispatch  from  London  informs  us  that  "the  plan  of  rationing 

he  neutral  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 

and,  under  which  no  further  licenses  will  be  granted  for  the 

>resent  to  British  exporters,  has 

>een  extended  to  apply  to  the 

Jnited  States  by  the  expedients 

if  refusing  to  allow  the  Nether- 

ands  Oversea  Trust  to  accept  fur- 

her  American  consignments  and 

>y  declining  to  grant  letters  of  as- 

urance  for  American  shipments 

lestined    for    these    countries." 

n  consequence  of  this  move,  we 

earn    from    the    same    source, 

'  American  shipments  for  Holland 

/ill  be  stopt  absolutely,    while 

he  regular  transportation  eom- 

lanies     trading     between      the 

Jnited  States  and   Scandinavia 

rill   not    take    cargoes    without 

ssurances  of  their  innocent  desti- 

lation  by   the   British   authori- 

ies."    This  is  somewhat  modified 

y  a  cablegram  to  the  Depart- 

lent  of   Commerce   from  Con- 

ul-General  Skinner,  at  London, 

tilting   that    the    new   embargo 

jpplies  only  to  certain  specified 
mimodities,  including,  however, 

ich  staples  as  meat,  lard,  tea,  coffee,  canned  goods,  rice,  and 
arch.  '"The  articles  mentioned,"  Mr.  Skinner  explains,  "are 
lose  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  countries  concerned  in 
uantities  alleged  to  exceed  the  normal  requirements  of  such 
luntries,"  and  the  prohibition  is  to  be  in  effect  "until  October  1, 
r  until  further  notice  by  the  British  Government."  The 
atement  that  the  new  orders  apply  only  to  certain  prohibited 
•tides  and  not  to  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  trade  in  general  is 
mfirmed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British  Minister  of  War-Trade. 
i  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
o  read : 

"tlreat  Britain  has  forbidden  the  export  of  various  articles  to 
uropean  neutrals  on  the  ground  that  they  have  already  received 


in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  more  than  an  ordinary 
year's  supply.  Lord  Robert  said  it  was  not  logical  to  forbid 
such  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  to  permit  them  from 
America  and  other  neutral  sow 

"Lord  Robert  explained  that  one  neutral  nation,  taking 
normally  18,000  tons  of  coffee,  in  seven  months  of  this 
year  already  has  imported  .50,000  ton-,  bo  all  further  im- 
ports of  coffee  to  that  country  a  e  looked  upon  as  likely  to 
reach  an  enemy  destination.  The  list  of  prohibited  article-. 
he  said,  varies  with  different  countries  according  to  what  they 
already  had  imported,  all  allowance-  being  made  for  import- 
formerly  made  to  German  ports. 

This  new  interference,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World, 
has  added  to  the  "growing  irri- 
tation in  official  circles  over 
the  numerous  issues  pending  be- 
tween the  American  and  British 
Governments";  and  this  irrita- 
tion is  unmistakably  reflected  in 
the  press.  "It  was  a  sorry  daj- 
for  the  United  States  when  it 
failed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  first 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  its 
rights  as  a  neutral,"  say-,  the 
Washington  Post,  which  adds: 
"Every  month  since  that  time 
has  witnessed  further  encroach- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the 
United  States  can  not  now  burst 
the  ties  that  bind  it  without  suf- 
fering great  losses."  As  there 
is  no  law  for  the  British  proceed- 
ings, there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  speak  of  them  in 
tones  audible  in  Downing  Street," 
declares  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
Sentinel   discusses    the    situation    in    the 


LOOK  OUT,  JOHN"! 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  I'ust  Dispatch. 


and    the    Milwaukee 
following  words: 


"The  most  recent  order  of  the  British  Government  limits 
the  amount  of  foodstuffs  that  may  be  imported  by  the  neutral 
nations  of  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  to  an 
amount  which  British  officials  estimate  is  the  normal  consump- 
tion of  those  countries.  The  European  neutrals  are  told  how 
much  they  may  buy  and  other  neutral  nations  how  little  they 
can  sell.  There  will  be  no  real  pretense  made  that  this  is  not  a 
gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  all  neutral  nations.  Thus  to 
interfere  with  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  people  is  an  act  which 
can  rightly  be  considered  hostile.  The  old  plea  of  military 
necessity  will  reappear,  but  the  plea  is  getting  worn  out.  Great 
Britain's  Ministers  are  simply  losing  their  heads. 

"Peace  is  an  inestimably  valuable  thins?,  trade  is  a  valuable 


— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
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thing.  Neither  is  a  compensation  to  a  free  people  for  their 
sovereignty.  That  is  a  thing  the  British  Government  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  when  it  proposes  to  substitute  its  needs  and 
purposes  for  international  law.  It  has  reckoned  long  on  the 
indignation  in  this  country  at  the  taking  of  American  lives  by 
its  enemies.  But  it  is  not  reckoning  well  when  it  takes  the 
assurance  of  certain  pro-Ally  organs  and  spokesmen  in  this 
country  who  assure  it  that  America  will  never  express  its  re- 
sentment in  tangible  acts.  The  recent  so-called  retaliatory 
measures  are  not  meaningless,  nor  is  the  spirit  that  animated 
a  certain  Boston  tea-party  dead.  But  these  measures  are  only 
the  beginning  of  the  resources  short  of  war  that  this  country 
holds  in  its  hand.  Great  Britain  has  forgotten  this,  that  when 
a  sentiment  gets  started  in  this  country  it  grows  mighty  fast,  and 
when  it  gets  into  action  it  does  not  stop  with  eradicating  the 
latest  offense,  but  goes  a  whole  lot  deeper. 

"It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  world;  it  can  never  be  argued 
that  it  is  for  the  advance  of  civilization  that  one  nation  should 
lay  down  the  law  for  the  government  of  all  other  nations.  Real 
friends  of  Great  Britain  who  have  not  quite  lost  their  heads 
could  very  well  become  extremely  busy  warning  that  nation 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  aggression  against  friendly  nations." 

The  new  British  orders,  declares  the  Chicago  Herald,  con- 
stitute ' '  the  most  comprehensive  interference  with  trade  between 
neutrals  yet  undertaken."  Our  rights  in  the  case  are  thus 
defined  by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail: 

"Great  Britain's  reason  for  this  action  is  said  to  be  the  fear 
t  hat  some  of  our  goods  are  going  through  these  neutral  countries 
to  Germany.  That  may  be  true.  If  it  is,  such  transit  trade  is 
wholly  within  our  rights.  Our  State  Department  denies  that 
the  Allies  are  maintaining  a  lawful  blockade  of  Germany.  The 
main  ground  for  the  denial  is  the  fact  that  the  Allies  can  not 
interpose  a  blockade  on  the  seas  between  Sweden  and  Germany; 
and  if  Sweden  can  not  be  barred,  we  must  not  be. 

"Therefore,  our  diplomacy  contends,  we  have  the  right  to 
ship  to  Germany,  direct,  everything  but  contraband  of  war. 
Mr.  Lansing  further  says  that,  even  were  it  to  be  admitted  that 
the  present  blockade  were  lawful,  effective,  and  impartial,  still 
Great  Britain  may  not  lawfully  stop  our  non-contraband  ship- 
ments to  Germany  via  neutral  countries.  Neutral  countries 
can  not  be  blockaded,  under  international  law,  which  further 
provides  that  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  apply  the  law  of 
'ultimate  destination'  to  anything  but  contraband  shipments 
moving  through  a  neutral  to  a  blockaded  belligerent  country." 


It  will  be  the  mission  of  the  United  Stales,  affirms  the  St .  Louis 
Star,  "to  see  that  the  right  of  free  commerce  is  restored,"  and— 

"that  can  only  be  done  by  taking  a  stand — and  with  power 
behind  the  stand — for  a  world  federation  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  all  nations,  small  and  great,  on  land  and  sea.  Is  tin 
United  States  ready  to  lead  in  the  work  of  organizing  for 
that  it  shall  protect  rights  and  preserve  equities  instead  of 
submerging  them?  That  is  the  great  world-problem  of  the 
present  time." 

We  have  searched  the  American  press  in  vain  for  any  out- 
right defense  of  Britain's  latest  interference  with  American 
commerce,  but  in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  find  the  following 
explanation  of  the  move : 

"Since  the  beginning  of  last  year  all  exports  from  Great 
Britain  have  been  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust, 
which  is  empowered  to  impose  fines  on  Dutch  merchants  con- 
victed of  exporting  illicit  goods  to  Germany.  In  this  mai 
about  $400,000  is  said  to  have  been  collected  last  year,  showinf. 
that  the  traffic  with  Germany  was  not  inconsiderable.  One  o, 
the  complaints  in  England  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  money  re 
mains  in  Holland  the  Dutch  lose  nothing  even  if  breaches  of  th« 
agreement  are  detected,  whereas  if  they  are  undetected  the  profit 
must  undoubtedly  be  enormous. 

"This  is  only  one  example  of  the  kind  of  criticism  heard  i 
England  with  regard  to  the  agreements  entered  into  with  trader 
in  neutral  countries.  The  enormous  increase  in  food  export 
from  Holland  to  Germany  has  been  a  constant  grievanei 
Figures  have  frequently  been  published  showing,  as  one  Briti- 
critic  puts  it,  'that  Holland,  which  supplied  lis  with  food  i 
peace,  has  deserted  us  in  war  and  taken  to  feeding  German 
instead.'  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  Dutch  produce) 
and  merchants,  in  war  as  in  peace,  sell  to  the  highest  hidde 
and  that  as  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  foods  con 
mand  much  higher  prices  at  present  in  Germany  than  in  tl 
United  Kingdom,  these  commodities  go,  of  course,  in  greati 
quantities  to  Germany. 

"It  is  idle  to  expect  sentiment  to  govern  transactions  of  th 
sort,  especially  since  the  prices  for  foodstuffs  consumed  at  hon 
have  been  regulated  by  the  Dutch  Government.  But  the  mai) 
fest  impossibility  of  checking  imports  by  such  arrangernen 
accounts  undoubtedly  for  the  latest  action  of  the  Briti 
Government." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Europe  lias  no  State  of  Maine  to  show  how  everj  thing  has  to  come  out. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Candidate   Hutches  now  realizes  that  a  stump  is  not  as  comfortable 
as  a  bench. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Greece  has  managed  t"  place  herself  in  a  position  in  which  only  three 
courses  of  action   are  possible,  anj    one 
of  wliich   promises    t"   i"    disastrous. — 
New  York  Sun. 

M  i.  Wilson  is  letting  the  women 
know  thai  be  wants  their  vote  in  Novem- 
ber just  as  much  as  Mr.  Hughes  does. — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

The  bakers  now  want  io  give  us  a 
short  loaf,  just  as  we  have  escaped  the 
danger  of  having  the  railroad  men 
lake  a  long  one.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

England  continues  to  pick  on  us  in  a 
most  annoying  manner.  Now  they've 
gone  and  passed  a  law  forbidding  Brit- 
ish actors  from  returning  to  London. — 
New  York  Telegraph. 

( '•  krman  papers,  are  attacking  our  \  m- 
bassador  Gerard.  Was  he  indiscreet 
enough  to  publish  an  advertisement  tell- 
ing German  citizens  that  they  must 
keep  off  the  seas? — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

I'ihmer  Governor  Pennypacker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  recently,  carried 
a  silver  dollar  in  his  pockets  for  fifty-five 
years.  Considering  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  old  Harrisburg  gang,  the  record 
is  truly  remarkable. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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A  Bull  Mooseb  full  of  fatted  calf  makes  an  irresistible  campaigner. 
New   York  Sun. 

There  is  also  this  consolation:    Less  than  half  the  candidates  can 
elected. — Kansas  City  Star. 

(Jikbkc   bridge  at   this  rate  will   replace  London  bridge  in  the  BUTS 

rime. — Springfield  Republican. 

A     bad     elephant     lias    finally    bi 
hanged    because    she    had    killed    eij 
men.     They   don't   put  any   such   In 
on     kings    or     statesmen.  —  New    ) 
Evening  Sun. 

The    Democratic   slogan    "Do  il 
Wilson"  is   singularly   like   the   Bep 
Mean   slogan,   the   only   difference  ht 
the    substitution    of   "to"   for 
Boston  Transcript. 

A  New-Yorkek  writes  to  US  thai 
thoroughly  understands  the  situatioi 
Greece.  In  that  case  he  should  gf 
Athens   at  once  and   explain  it  to 

Creeks. — New   York  Sun. 

An  automobile  bandit  robbed  a  Sts 
ard   oil   collector   of  $8,000,  in  Det 
the  other  day,  but  the  company  sh<  d 
worry,  as  he  will  have  to  pay  it  bach"' 
gasoline  anyhow  in  the  next  few  week  - 
Dallas  News. 

Egos    are   now  being   imported  '. n 
China,  where  they   are   bought  for 
cents  a  dozen.     Apparently  the  An 
can   hen,  without  a  protective  tarif 
unable    to    competo    with    the    pa1'' 
pullet  of  the  Orient,— Nashville  Sovt  » 
/  iitnberman. 
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GERMANY   WOOING  LATIN  AMERICA 


rHE  WONDERFUL  EFFICIENCY  and  far-sightedness 
of  German  commerce  were  never  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  amount  of  space  devoted  in  the  German 
ess,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  to  Spanish  America  and  its 
lations  to  the  Empire.  One  of  Germany's  best  authorities 
South  America,  Dr.  Paul  Gast,  a  professor  at  the  great  com- 
srcial  university  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  tells  us  the  reason  for 
is  in  a  pamphlet  called  "Germany  and  South  America,"  which 
has  published  both  in  Berlin  and  Stuttgart.  He  calls  South 
rierica  the  "beautiful  Helen  of  the  commercial  world,"  and 
loring  Helen's  partiality  for  Paris,  he  claims  her  for  Berlin, 
d  says  that  she  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  Germany  of  the 
ture.  He  warns  his  readers  that  Germany  must  make 
( iiuous  efforts  to  win  her  hand,  as  there  is  another  danger- 
s  rival  in  the  field  in  the  person  of  Uncle  Sam.     He  writes: 

"Sixty  million  people  of  European  origin,  still  at  the  begin- 
lg  of  their  politico-economic  career,  offer  a  rich  field  indeed 
■  the  industrial  and  cultural  activities  of  the  'old'  races  of 
e  European  continent,  forced  as  the  latter  are  to  look  con- 
mtly  for  new  fields  for  their  ever-increasing  production. 
"For  us  Europeans,  however,  the  race  is  merely  an  economic 
e;  with  the  United  States  it  is  financial  and  political.  If  we 
erpret  aright  the  tendencies  prevalent  in  the  South-American 
publics,  they  see  in  the  Monroe  Docti'ine  rather  a  danger  than 
Kiwcrful  protector  against  the  menace  of  European  aggressive- 
ss.  It  is,  then,  in  our  interest  to  further  this  anti-Yankee 
irit,  for  under  no  circumstances  can  we  tolerate  a  political 
^dominance  of  the  United  States  on  this  virgin  economic  soil. 
le  struggle  is  thus  well  defined :  Uncle  Sam  on  the  one  side,  all 
)  rest  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world — Japan  included — on 
3  other  side.  Even  this  war,  and  our  justified  hatred  of  the 
ttente  Powers,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Germany's 
iatest  danger  in  South  America,  so  indispensable  for  our 
momic  future,  is  not  symbolized  by  the  Union  Jack,  but  by 
)  Stars  and  Stripes." 

He  notes  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  great  New 
rk  banks  on  the  South-American  continent,  but  thinks  that 

present  we  are  a  potential,  not  an  actual,  competitor: 
I 

'  Happily,  the  commercial  beverage  offered  to  the  South 
aericans  by  the  Yankees  does  not  agree  with  their  stomachs, 
is  not  only  the  bitter  Panama  and  Mexico  after- taste  which 
>iled  the  digestion.  The  Yankee's  prices  are  high,  he  insists 
j  cash  on  delivery,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  he 


can  not  adapt  himself,  as  we  Germans  do,  to  the  idiosyncra 
of  the  foreign  customer.  If  Uncle  Sam  really  wants  to  dislodge 
us  from  our  solid  positions  there,  he  will  have  to  use  persistent 
trench-warfare  instead  of  old-time  cavalry  attacks;  not  week - 
and  months,  but  decades  are  necessary  to  smash  to  pieces  our 
cemented  industrial  dugouts." 

Passing  on  to  Germany's  need  of  Latin  America,  he  says: 

"And  now  let  us,  in  all  sincerity,  try  to  answer  the  question : 
What  does  South  America  mean  to  us  Germans'.'  We  will  not 
enumerate  here  the  banks,  factories,  stores,  and  schools  i  - 
tablished  by  us  south  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  world  at  large  and  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, that  Germany,  this  world-Power,  with  its  dense  popula- 
tion, its  eagerness  for  work,  its  financial  strength,  carries  on 
this  bloody  war  unflinchingly,  because  it  is  borne  on  by  the 
inspiring  knowledge  that  it  is  its  duty  to  create  for  its  future 
generations  a  free  field  for  a  world-embracing  activity,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  can  not  suffer  it  that  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  i.e.,  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  their 
natural  treasures  and  progressive  population,  be  closed  to  the 
influence  of  the  German  spirit,  of  German  labor.  We  insist 
upon  fair  play  in  the  South-American  field,  not  for  nebulous 
purposes,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  own  well-understood  future." 

The  Professor  considers  that  Latin  America  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  Germany,  and  points  out: 

"We  taught  Brazil  and  Chile  the  lumber  and  leather  trade, 
brewing  and  shipbuilding;  we  erected  model  schools,  often 
in  the  very  midst  of  their  virgin  forests.  .  .  .  Very  few  people 
appreciate  what  we  have  done  for  the  training  of  the  South- 
American  armies.  The  reorganization  of  the  Chilean  Army 
has  been  completely  entrusted  to  German  officers.  Argentina 
employs  Germans  on  the  teaching  staff  of  her  War  Academy, 
but  they  are  excluded  from  the  army  service.  Brazil  is  still 
under  the  almost  complete  influence  of  France,  but  there  are 
already  pro-German  currents  noticeable  in  certain  military 
circles.  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  have 
adopted  the  German  system." 

Latin  America  must  be  won  to  the  German  heart  by  mission- 
aries of  Kultur,  the  Professor  thinks: 

"In  order,  however,  to  win  the  absolute  confidence  of  the 
population,  we  must  get  closer,  much  closer  to  it  than  up  to  this 
date.  We  must  study  the  Iberian  Kultur  in  Europe  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Spanish  Renaissance  evolving  before  our  very 
eyes  at  the  present  hour.     The  South-American   Republics  are 
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now  more  than  ever  anxious  to  reconnect  with  the  motherland; 
the  Spanish-American  War  has  awakened  their  sympathy,  yea, 
pity,  for  old  Spain. 

"Let  ns  profit  by  the  presen!  condition  of  the  South-American 
soul  in  order  to  weaken  the  French  and  North-American  in- 
fluences. Down  there  they  begin  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  has  been,  and  is  yet,  the  grave-digger  of  their 
national  independence 

"To  sum  up:  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  great  Kultur 
mission  in  Spanish  America  is  and  remains  npj  only  to  conquer 
her  markets,  but  also  to  catch  the  souls  of  her  populations. 
But  most  of  these  souls  refuse  to  be  caught  by  us." 


THE   RESURRECTION   OF   POLAND 

HOPES  OF  SPEEDY  VICTORY  have  again  raised  the 
Polish  question  in  Russia,  while  the  conviction  of 
victory  already  gamed  has  raised  it  simultaneously 
in  the  Central  Empires.  Thus  we 
Hnd  both  sides  devoting  great  at- 
tention to  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try, whose  fate  seems  likely  to  be 
settled  by  one  or  other  of  its  big 
neighbors  without  its  having  any 
very  direct  voice  in  the  solution 
of  its  own  future.  One  thing 
seems  certain  whichever  side 
wins,  and  that  is,  that  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  is  once  again  to 
take  its  place  in  the  concert  of 
Europe.  Turning  first  to  the 
Russian  press,  we  find  a  certain 
urgency  of  argument  used.  The 
Petrograd  Uyetch  writes: 

"The  last  few  days  have  in- 
tensified interest  in  the  Polish 
question.     If  before  our  present 

Very  considerable  successes  at 
the  front  an  expression  of  the 
views  of  t tie  Government  upon 
I  he  future  organization  of  Poland 
would  have  had  chieflj  a  moral- 
political  significance,  now,  when 
our  armies  are  conducting  an 
energetic  offensive,  when  we  arc 
rapidly  approaching  the  borders 
of  Poland,  such  a  formulation 
becomes  undelayable.  The  gen- 
eral   slogans  of    I'M  t    must     receive    confirmation 

concrete  form 

"It  can  not  but  be  admitted  that  we  would  greatly  strengthen 
public  opinion  among  our" allies  and  raise  our  own  moral  weight 
both  among  the  Allies  and  the  neutrals,  if  we  should,  by  the 
solution  of  the  Polish  question,  offer  a  proof  of  our  desire  to 
move  ou  a  level  with  the  progressive  democracies  of  humanity, 
in  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  our  own  national 
interests." 

While  a  few  of  the  reactionary  journals,  like  the  Petrograd 
Golos  Russi,  protest  that  the  moment  has  not  arrived  for  the 
discussion  of  Poland's  future,  all  the  progressive "  papers  are 
united  in  the  opinion  that  the  exact  status  of  the  Poland  of  to- 
morrow should  be  speedily  defined.  The  Moscow  Kusskoi/r 
Slum  bids  the  reactionaries  put  away  their  dream  that  the 
"autonomy"  promised  to  Poland  can  be  interpreted  merely 
as  local  self-government,  and  roundly  declares  that  Russia 
must  fully  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Poles  for  a  nation  of  their 
own.     The  Moscow  organ  says: 

"In  the  Polish  cities  self-governmenl  has  been  introduced; 
I  he  Polish  Language  is  used  in  the  courts  to  a  very  great  extent  ; 
Polish  children  are  studying  under  a  national  educational  system, 
al  Hie  head  of  which  is  I  In  University  of  Warsaw;  Polish  cul- 
tural ami  educational  institutions  which  had  been  closed  by  the 
Russian  au1  borities  have  renewed  their  activities.  The  German- 
are  trying  means  to  win  the  Poles  over  to  their  side  and 


A  VOICE   FROM    THE   TOMB. 
Poland — "Cease  quarreling  about  my  affairs,     r  rise   from  the. 


grave  to  settle  them  myself.' 


iti    a    more 


have  chosen  the  right  course  for  it.  If,  however,  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  age-long  differences  between  Poland 
and  Germanism',,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  appreciate  fully 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  much  that  was  only  promised 
them  by  us  has  been  realized  for  them  by  our  adversary." 

Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  statesmen  who  rule  over  that 
portion  of  Poland  lying  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Josef  have  been  giving  their  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
Counl  Andrassy,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  opposition,  has 
outlined  a  very  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  future.  We  find 
the  whole  of  Count  Andrassy's  position  summarized  and  com- 
mented on  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  which  says: 

"He  has  publicly  pronounced  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  an  autonomous  Poland  formed  by  Russian  Poland 
and  (Jalicia  under  the 'scepter  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  he  is  not 
hostile  to  the  transformation  of  the  Empire  into  a  triple  Mon- 
archy, in  which  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  would  get  on  well 

together,  would  have  a  prepon- 
derating influence.  Mr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  has  declared 
in  the  Reichstag  that  Germany 
and  Austria  have  decided  tc 
solve  the  Polish  question.  Then 
idea  is  to  settle  the  matter  them: 
selves  before  peace  is  concluded 
so  that  the  Congress,  if  then 
should  be  a  Congress,  would  h< 
faced  with  an  accomplished  an( 
definite  fact." 

The  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  I'" 
land  in  close  alliance  with  Austrii 
and  Hungary  does  not  find  mud 
favor  in  German  eyes,  and  w 
find  Count  Monts,  a  former  Ger 
man  Ambassador  in  Rome,  urgin 
in  I  he  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  tli 
Kingdom  of  Poland  must  depen 
upon  Germany  rather  than  o 
Austria.     His  argument  runs: 

"As  regards  Germany,  it  wi 
be  generally  recognized  ascorrei 
that  any  connection  with  Polan 
can  only  take  a  very  loose  Font 
such  as  a  personal  union  or  tl 
relation  of  a  protectorate.  Ge 
many  is  a  State  with  a  aatioi 
ality  of  her  own;  there  does  dj 
exist  inside  her  borders  any  clo: 
district  speaking  Polish,  such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  W  • 
(Jalicia.  Polish  citizens  of  the  Empire  dwell  side  by  side  wit 
Germans.  The  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Posen  and  We 
Prussia  is  a  geographical  necessity  to  Germany,  and  admi 
of  no  discussion.  Those  who  want  a  United  Poland  must  mal 
up  their  minds  to  this." 

The  Vienna  papers,  none  the  less,  consider  the  matter  settle 

The  Neue  Freie  Pressc  writes: 

"Poland  will  never  be  given  back  to  the  Russians;  it  niu 
not  be  given  back  to  them.  Russians  must  never  again  n 
in  Warsaw;  and  history  must  not  move  backward.  The  Austr 
Hungarian  authorities'  in  the  Polish  districts  have  given  e 
pression  to  the  fact  that  the  Central  Powers  consider  th 
Poland  has  been  severed  in  perpetuity  from  Russia,  and  1 1) 
have  ordained  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congress  of  Polai 
shall  regard  themselves  no  longer  as  Russian  subjects,  but 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland." 

Many  of  the  German  papers  think  that  annexation  of  t 
whole  of  Poland  by  Prussia  is  the  simplest  solution  of  the  dii 
culty,  as  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  remarks: 

"The  two  Central  Powers  will  have  to  secure  themsel 
against  the  relapse  of  Poland  into  dependence  on  Russia,  eitl 
through  externa]  force  or  through  the  internal  weakness  el  J 
future  Stale.  .  .  .  The  Poles  themselves  will  not  expect  tj 
Germany  should  only  bleed  for  their  independence:  the  certain 
must  also  be  established  that  Germany  will  never  be  threaten 
by  a  free  Poland." 


-Budilnik  (Moscow  )• 
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THE   LANGUAGE-ISSUE   IN   CANADA 

A  BITTER  FIGHT  has  been  raging  in  Canada  over  the 
L\  use  of  the  French  language  in  the  schools  of  Ontario, 
-  -*-  and  we  are  told  that  it  has  not  only  engendered  the 
larpest  race  feeling  between  the  British  and  French  inhabi- 
ts, but,  still  more  remarkable,  it  has  divided  the  Roman 
atholie  population  into  "French"  and  "Irish"  camps.  It  is 
rther  alleged  that  this  language-issue  is  responsible  for  the 
tall  percentage  of  French-Canadians  found  in  the  Canadian 
rce  in  France.  The  whole  question  is  discust  in  detail  in  the 
jndon  Round  Table,  an  authoritative  quarterly  review  of  the 
ilitics  of  the  British  Empire,  which  puts  the  question  before 

in  its  briefest  form.  In  the  generally  English-speaking  prov- 
ce  of  Ontario  the  law  provides  that — 

"in  communities  where  French  is  the  prevailing  language 
shall  be  for  two  years  the  language  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
ry  classes,  and  for  a  further  period  if  the  inspectors  so  order, 
'ter  two  years  of  school-life  the  language  of  instruction  becomes 
ltflisk,  but  French  is  taught  as  a  subject  for  at  least  an  hour 
lay,  and  more  if  the  inspectors  so  decide.  It  is  argued,  how- 
er,  that  these  regulations  apply  only  to  schools  in  which 
ench  teaching  was  permitted  'hitherto,'  and  that  the  organiza- 
>n  of  new  schools  in  French  communities  is  thus  prohibited. 
le  Ontario  Government  does  not  so  interpret  the  regulations, 
it  it  is  the  deliberate  intention  to  sanction  French  schools 
ly  where  French  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  to  provide 
new  schools  by  regulation  rather  than  by  statute." 

The  demands  of  the  French-Canadians  in  Ontario  is  that 
ere  their  language  prevails  the  instruction  during  the  whole 
the  school-life  shall  be  given  in  the  French  tongue.  The 
rish"  element  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  is  bitterly  opposed 
these  proposals,  and  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  Ontario 
due,  The  Round  Table  tells  us,  to  their  influence.  To  quote 
then 

'Bishop  Fallon,  of  London,  the  most  eloquent  and  aggressive 
their  spokesmen,  insisted  that  in  separate  schools  attended 


by  French-  and  English-speaking  Catholics,  none  of  the  pupils 
could  obtain  a  decent  education,  and  that  the  schools  were  dis- 
tinguished for  inefficiency  and  illiteracy.  Substantially  the 
Bishop's  charges  were  entertained  by  a  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  investigate  and  report." 

After  this  report  the  present  legislation  was  passed  in  Ontario 
and  the  trouble  began.  At  the  Federal  capital  at  Ottawa  the 
French  Educational  Association  revolted  and  refused  to  allow 
the  provincial  inspectors  to  enter  the  schools.  Betwreen  five 
and  six  hundred  children  withdrew  and  paraded  with  their 
parents  as  a  protest  against  the  law.  Aided  by  the  Nationalists 
in  Quebec,  the  French  leaders  in  Ontario  have  fought  the  educa- 
tion laws  in  the  courts.  "In  litigation  arising  out  of  the  legisla- 
tion seven  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Ontario  have  affirmed 
its  validity,  while  no  single  judge  has  supported  the  contention 
of  its  opponents."  But  none  the  less  the  French  leaders  have 
carried  the  matter  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  British  Empire, 
the  Privy  Council  in  London.  Finally,  The  Round  Table  sums 
up  the  matter  in  its  special  and  general  aspects,  by  saying: 

"It  may  be  added  that  in  some  of  the  English-French  schools, 
of  Ontario,  the  regulations  which  have  encountered  such  violent 
opposition  at  Ottawa  are  working  satisfactorily.  There  is  no 
doubt  strong  and  general  feeling  in  Ontario  that  English  must 
be  maintained  as  the  dominant  language,  but  the  authorities 
disclaim  any  desire  to  deal  harshly  with  French-Canadians.  .  .  . 

"Opponents  of  the  French  demands  suggest  that  it  is  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Canada  and 
the  Empire  to  secure  new  rights  and  privileges  for  the  French 
people,  and  they  insist  that  these  can  not  be  conceded,  however 
unseemly  and  untimely  is  the  dispute  which  is  dividing  the 
two  races  into  hostile  factions.  Feeling,  perhaps,  is  also  aggra- 
vated by  unsatisfactory  recruiting  in  Quebec,  or  at  least  by  a 
response  which  the  English  Provinces  regard  as  unsatisfactory. 
When  the  war  began,  it  was  thought  that  the  appeal  of  France 
would  be  irresistible  in  Quebec,  and  that  the  common  sacrifices 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  would  unite  French  and  English  in 
Canada  in  a  common  patriotism  and  a  common  devotion  to  the 
ideals  for  which  the  free  nations  contend  on  the  red  fields  of 
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France  and  Flanders.  Instead  we  have  a  racial  quarrel,  stimu- 
lated by  Nationalists  in  Quebec,  aggravated  perhaps  by  occa- 
sional unwise  utterances  in  the  English  Provinces,  and  of  ominous 
import  for  the  future." 


like  that. 


THE   DANISH   ISLANDS   MUDDLE 

DISTINCTLY  PUZZLED  by  the  delay  on  Denmark's 
part  in  ratifying  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  American  readers  are  inquiring  the  cause. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  American  and  Danish  Governments 
entered  into  a  treaty 
whereby  the  islands,  valu- 
able to  us  on  account  of 
their  strategic  position  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  were 
to  pass  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  while  Denmark 
was  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $25,- 
000,000.  Notwithstanding 
this  high  price,  the  Senate 
immediately  ratified  the 
treaty,  but  so  far  the  Dan- 
ish Parliament  has  re- 
fused to  do  so,  despite  the 
loudly  exprest  demands 
of  the  islanders  them- 
selves, who  see  visions  of 
a  prosperous  future  before 
them  under  American 
rule.  From  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  we  learn 

that,  while  the  whole  Danish  nation  is  anxious  to  sell,  certain 
political  parties  have  seized  this  opportunity  to  force  a  general 
election  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  present  Government. 
The  Guardian  writes: 

"The  sale  of  the  islands  is  the  biggest  issue  in  Danish  politics 
in  the  present  century.  The  essential  controversy,  however, 
is  not  over  the  sale  itself.  For  the  sale,  if  it  were  not  complicated 
oy  a  quarrel  over  methods,  there  would  be  a  majority.  In 
favor  of  the  sale  are  the  Radicals,  the  Socialists  (the  largest 
party),  and  the  Left.  The  Left  are  against  the  Cabinet's  tactics, 
and  generally  aim  at  throwing  out  the  Premier,  Mr.  Zahle,  but 
they  declare  through  Mr.  Christiansen,  a  former  Premier  and 
now  leader  of  the  Left,  or  Peasants'  party,  that  if  a  'constitu- 
tional' Riksdag  is  elected  they  will  vote  for  the  sale.  Alone  of 
the  recognized  parties  the  Conservatives  condemn  both  the  sale 
and  the  method  of  carrying  it  through. 

"The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  sale  are  entirely  sub- 
merged by  other  questions.  First  comes  the  outcry  against  the 
secret  negotiations  and  the  alleged  attempt  to  commit  the  nation 
to  the  transaction  without  consulting  beforehand  even  the 
present  'unconstitutional'  Riksdag." 

The  Left  protest  that  Mr.  Brandes,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
critic,  Georg  Brandes,  denied  that  negotiations  were  taking  place 
with  the  United  States,  and  charge  that  the  people  were  unable 
to  express  their  views  until  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  In 
discussing  this  point,  the  Copenhagen  Berlingske  Tidende  says: 

"The  Cabinet  used  its  extraordinary  powers,  given  to  it 
merely  to  protect  Denmark's  neutrality  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Danish  people  of  their  sovereign  rights  in  an  issue  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war." 

The  Government  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  popular 
demand  for  a  general  election  before  confirming  the  treaty,  yet 
it  has  given  way  with  a  bad  grace,  because  it  is  evidently  appre- 
hensive of  what  action  America  may  take  in  the  interim.  To 
return  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  it  tells  us  that — 

"The  Cabinet's  position  has  been  made  plain  by  Mr.  Brandes. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Brandes  declares    that  'international    considerations 


AS  HOLLAND   SEES  IT. 
Dutch  Colonies  (to  their  mother) — "Oh,  don't  ever  soil  us  to  a  rich  man 


alone  were  the  cause  of  the  sale.'  The  condition  of  the  islands 
and  the  American  monetary  offer  were  not  deciding  induce- 
ments. The  meaning  of  'international  considerations'  was  made 
plain  by  Mr.  Brandes's  question,  'What  should  we  do,  for 
instance,  if  the  United  States  occupied  the  islands?  Should 
we  declare  war,  or  appeal  to  Europe? '  Mr.  Brandes  further  said 
that  if  the  opposition  had  its  way  and  forced  on  a  general 
election,  which  could  not  be  decided  before  November,  'the 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  which  might  follow  would 
fall  on  the  Riksdag.'  The  Conservative  papers  declare  that, 
'if  this  is  not  another  false  statement,'  it  means  that  Washington, 
for  reasons  connected  with  the  Presidential  election,  wants 
the  deal  completed  at  once,  and  is  determined  to  complete 
it  itself  if  Denmark  hesi- 
tates. The  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Scavenius,  em- 
phasizes Mr.  Brandes's 
hints  about  pressure,  and 
even  says  that  he  certain- 
ly does  not  know  '  how  far 
the  American  Government 
would  consent  to  a  post- 
ponement.' 

' '  Before  the  islands 
crisis  began  Mr.  Chris- 
tiansen's party  was  as- 
sailing the  Cabinet  foi 
alleged  subserviency  tc 
Berlin.  The  Government 
organs  replied  that  wher 
Mr.  Christiansen  was 
himself  in  power  he  anc 
his  colleague,  Count  Ahle- 
feld-Laurpig,  pursued  t 
policy  so  friendly  t( 
Germany  that  the  popu 
lace  called  it  the  'Ger 
man  Course'  (Tyskekurs) 
Mr.  Christiansen  wa 
sharply  attacked  for  this 
and  now,  say  the  Radicals,  he  is  trying  to  reverse  the  ma 
neuver  and  to  exploit  the  undoubted  unpopularity  of  German: 
with  the  Danish  masses  in  order  to  become  Premier.  No  elee 
tion-cry  is  likely  to  succeed  so  well  as  the  charge  of  pro-Gei 
manism.  The  actual  issue  of  the  islands'  sale  is  entire! 
subordinate  to  this  party-struggle." 


-De  Amstrrdammer. 


THE  ODDS  ON  PEACE— Shrewd  folk  whose  business  is  finane 
are  seldom  caught  napping,  and  the  views  of  the  insurance 
brokers  on  the  advent  of  peace  are  significant  when  we  considf 
that  they  stand  to  lose  should  their  forecast  be  faulty.  Th 
London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  us  the  rates  quoted  for  "peac 
policies  "  in  the  British  capital,  to  show  that  its  early  arrival  i 
evidently  not  anticipated.     The  Pall  Mall  says: 

"Judging  by  opinions  exprest  just  now  at  Lloyd's  we  ma 
expect  to  have  peace  toward  the  close  of  next  year.  That,  i 
least,  is  the  impression  of  underwriters,  who  are  quoting  «c 
guineas  per  cent,  for  a  'peace'  policy  extending  to  Decembi 
31,  1917.  From  inquiries  made  to-day  of  a  leading  insurant 
broker  we  learn  that  in  the  case  of  a  policy  covering  the  peric 
to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  rate  quoted  is  85  guine; 
per  cent.,  while  if  taken  out  for  three  months  later  a  polk 
Would  rule  at  70  guineas  per  cent.  The  rate  is  60  guineas  1 
June  30,  1917,  or  15  guineas  per  cent,  less  if  the  time  be  extendi 
to  September  of  next  year. 

"Exprest  in  tabular  manner,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  a: 
willing  to  pay  losses  at  the  following  rates  if  peace  is  declart 
between  this  country  and  Germany  at  the  dates  specified: 

Guineas 
Per  cent. 

December  30,  1916 85 

March  31,  1917 70 

Juno  30,  1917 60 

September  30,  1917 45 

December  31,  1917 30 

"These    quotations     suggest     that     Lord     Kitchener   gag< 
correctly  when   he   prepared  for  a  war  to  last  three  years 
least." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 
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Die  Montreal  "Standard."      Courtesy  of  "The  Engineering  Record,"  New  York, 

THE   QUEBEC   BRIDGE,   SHOWING  THE   CENTRAL   SPAN  SUSPENDED  JUST  BEFORE   ITS  FALL. 
A  picture  of  the  bridge  at  the  moment  of  collapse  appeared  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 


WHY   QUEBEC'S  BRIDGE-SPAN  FELL 


rHE  MYSTERY  surrounding  the  fall  of  the  great  center 
span   of    the    Quebec    bridge    into    the     St.    Lawrence 
River  on  September   11  is  examined  by  two    high  en- 
'■' ring  authorities,   who   reach   similar  solutions.     Observers 
in  to  agree  that  if  the  bridge  span  had  once  been  raised  to 
proper  place   it   would   have   withstood   all  the  stress   and 
;jiin  for  which   it  was  designed.     There  seems  to  have  been 
ijhing  wrong  with  the  construction  of  either  the  center  piece 
:  the  supporting  arms.     The  great  steel  structure  was  safely 
dried  up-stream  and  fastened  to  the  four  supporting  chains 
pending  from  the  arms  above.     The    lifting    began    auspi- 
isly  and  every  tiling  was  apparently  secure  when  something 
I 


e  way  at  one  corner.     Mr.  Harry  Barker,  of  The  Engineer- 

\ni\s  (New  York),  an  eye-witness,  believed  that  a  casting 

I  nected  with  one  of  the  four  lifting  chains  broke,  the  span 

i  I  loin  its  support  at  this  corner,  and,  thus  unsupported,  was 

nd  to  tear  loose  at  the  other  corners  and  go  to  the  bottom. 

!er  the  accident  Mr.  Barker  made  a  detailed  examination  of 
lifting  equipment  of  the  bridge  which  confirmed  this  view. 
their   next    attempt,    we  read    in    the  Boston    Transcript's 
'»''•  correspondence,  the  engineers  will  take  no  chances  on 
steel    but  will  use   rolled    steel   instead.      The  Engineering 
ord    New  York)  shows  by  the  diagram  reproduced  on  the 
" '•  Page  how  the  failure  of  the  support  at  one  corner  led  to 
fall  and  collapse  of  the  span.     In  accounting  for  the  disaster 
Engineering  News  recalls   that  tho  span  had  been  hung  to 
1   "until,. \er  arms  by  the  erection  of  hanger-chains   and  had 
i  hoisted  successfully  10  or  15  feet.     Now — 

The  huge  lifting  chains  by  which  the  truss  hung  suspended 
J  not  fail.  They  are  intact,  with  the  lifting  girders  still 
*  rl«'<l  to  their  lower  ends.    The  suspended  span  alone  is  gone. 

1  is  the  basal  fact.  The  swinging  chairs  on  which  the  span 
«  seated  are  intact— barely  scratched— but  their  burden  has 
v    oil  into  the  river. 

Hie  place  of  initial  failure,  then,  is  narrowed  down  to  the 

j  where  the  truss  rested  on  the  girders  which  hung  from 
.  bottom  of  the  lifting  chains.     The  rocker-bearing  on  which 

truss  rested  was  over  four  feet  higher  than  the  pin-bearing 


through  the  girder  by  which  the  load  was  transferred  to  the 
chains.  To  hold  the  girder  from  rotation,  there  were  plate-and- 
angle  connections  between  the  top  chord  of  the  girder  and  the 
short  built-hanger  link  which  formed  the  means  of  attaching 
the  girder  to  the  chains. 

"Of  course,  so  long  as  the  span  remained  absolutely  level, 
and  absolutely  central  on  the  lifting  girder,  there  was  no  tendency 
to  tip  or  rotate  the  girder,  and  no  strain  against  the  plate-and- 
angle  connection  just  mentioned.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident 
something  happened  which  upset  this  condition  of  perfect  central 
loading.  If  the  steel  casting  which  supported  the  south  up- 
stream corner  of  the  span  broke  under  its  load  of  some  1,300 
tons,  its  fracture  would  have  produced  the  loud  report  with 
which  the  disaster  began.  As  the  truss-shoe  settled  down 
through  the  broken  fragments  of  the  casting,  it  was  bound  to 
destroy  irrecoverably  the  delicate  condition  of  central  loading. 
It  may  have  kicked  the  supporting  girder  out  from  beneath  it: 
it  may  have  shoved  it  far  enough  to  one  side  so  that  the  un- 
balanced load  on  the  girder  would  rotate  it  on  its  pin  and  let 
this  corner  of  the  truss  slide  off.  In  either  case  the  wreck  of  the 
suspended  span  would  occur  as  the  eye-witness  account  describes 
it.  One  corner  unsupported  and  only  the  unsteady  swinging 
chairs  under  the  other  three,  the  ponderous  span  was  bound 
to  go  to  the  bottom." 

The  success  which  marked  the  occasion  up  to  the  falling  of 
the  span  is  remarked  by  The  Engineering  Record  New  York  . 
which  informs  us  that  the  span  had  been  erected  on  shore  and 
was  to  be  towed  to  the  bridge-site  and  hoisted  from  the  sup- 
porting scows  to  the  track-level,  l.">0  feet  above.  The  raising 
of  the  5,200-ton  load  on  the  scows  was  accomplished,  the  thl 
mile  trip  to  the  bridge  was  made  on  schedule,  and — 

"The  connection  of  the  span  to  the  hoisting  chains,  con- 
sidered the  critical  feature  of  the  work,  was  successfully  made. 
The  operation  of  the  hoisting-jacks  and  the  falling  tide  soon 
freed  the  scows.  They  were  withdrawn,  and  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  during  which  the  span  was  raised  in  at  least  seven  successive 
two-foot  lifts,  the  huge  structure  hung  free  from  the  cantilever 
arms,  all  apparently  going  exactly  as  planned. 

"Then,  without  warning,  the  span  slipt  into  the  river,  carry- 
ing with  it,  some  to  their  death,  the  workers  on  it. 

"Pacts  have  not  been  developed  which  allow  the  cause  of  the 
disaster  to  be  satisfactorily  explained.     A  careful  examination 
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of  the  lifting  girders  and  chains  has  given  no  clue.  .  .  .  The 
girders  and  their  chains  still  hang  from  the  cantilever  arms. 
Two  of  the  girders — those  that  carried  the  southeast  and  the 
northwest  corners  of  the  suspended  span — make  an  angle  with 
the  horizontal,  but  that  fact  is  readily  explained  by  the  knowledge 
of  how  the  span  went  into  the  river.  The  hoisting  equipment 
is  in  perfect  condition  save  for  the  rupture  of  piping  connections 
between  the  jaeking-plat- 
forms  and  the  ends  of  the 
cantilever  consequent  up- 
on the  shock.  In  some  way 
the  span  slipt  from  its  sup- 
porting stirrups.  At  pres- 
ent, therefore,  and  possib- 
ly for  all  time,  we  can  only 
theorize  as  to  the  initial 
cause.  Various  theories 
have  been  proposed  and 
various  explanations  are 
offered.  They  can  only 
be  weighed  with  respect 
to  their  relative  degrees 
of  probability.  Facts  to 
test  them,  to  confirm 
them,  to  refute  them  are 
missing." 


Fig.  1 


LEGEND 
-East  Truss 


West  Truss 

Heavy  arrows  and     Probable  Break 
circles  indicate  points     in  Top  Chord 
of  support. 
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the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  hoping  that  the  error,  the  acci- 
dent— call  it  what  you  will — may  be  analyzed. 

"The  loss  of  the  span,  while  it  may  in  the  lay  mind  cast 
discredit  on  those  responsible  for  the  work,  in  reality  put  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  structure  to  a  most  extraordinary  test, 
and  so  proved  the  ability  of  the  designers  and  builders.  The 
suspension  of  the  span  from  the  cantilever  arms  deflected  their 

ends  between  9  and  10 
inches.  The  application 
of  the  load  was  gradual. 
Its  release,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  sudden.  Men 
on  the  ends  were  thrown 
down,  while  the  vibration 
lasted  long  enough  for  one 
man  to  run  about  250  feet 
toward  the  anchorage.  At 
least  the  full  deflection 
must  have  been  recovered, 
and  probably  the  momen- 
tum carried  the  ends  above 
the  normal  unloaded  posi- 
tion. Yet  the  cantilevers 
stood — and  apparently  un- 
damaged." 


North 


W.5. 


W.S. 


The  Engineering  Record 
proceeds  then  to  demolish 
certain  suggested  theories, 
and  inclines  to  the  view 
of  The  Engineering  News, 
aforementioned,  when  it 
observes : 

"The  most  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  is 
that  the  casting  interme- 
diate between  the  two  pins 
on  the  lifting  girder  on 
the  southwest  corner 
broke.  This  casting — in 
fact,  the  whole  of  this  uni- 
versal supporting  shoe  at 
each  corner,  as  well  as 
the  lifting  girders — carried 
heavier  loads  at  Sillery 
Cove,  where  the  span  was 
erected,  than  during  the 
hoisting  operation.  Sus- 
picion is  directed  at  the 
castings  only  through  a 
process  of  elimination. 
Forgings  and  rolled  sec- 
tions are  more  reliable 
than  castings,  in  which 
concealed  flaws  are  always 
possible.  Furthermore, 
probably  every  other  de- 
tail of  the  structure  and  of  the  hoisting  mechanism  is  more 
determinate  as  to  calculation  than  these  eastings.  .  .  .  While 
apparently  ample  in  design  so  that  the  stresses,  as  well  as 
judgment  can  dictate,  are  conservative,  the  shape  is  such  that 
a  flaw  in  one  of  the  wings  might  allow  a  crack  to  start  at 
the  root.  Total  failure  would  readily  result  from  such  an 
initial  crack." 

This  weekly  goes  on  to  say  that  it  will  be  the  hope  of  the 
entire  engineering  profession  that  facts  will  be  disclosed  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  because — 

"The  method  was  a  great  step  forward  in  bridge-erection 
practise.  It  was  originated  and  developed  by  the  best  bridge- 
engineering  talent  on  the  American  continent.  Its  details  were 
i  bought  out  with  a  minuteness  and  care  that  were  nothing  short 
of  marvelous.    Moreover,  it  worked — yes,  we  repeat  it — it  worked 

en  tho  the  span  lies  to-day  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  From 
l  lie  time  the  span  left  Sillery  Cove  until  it  dropt  into  the  stream 
there  was  no  hitch  in  the  program.  Every  operation  save  one, 
the  driving  of  the  pins  connecting  the  suspender  eye-bars  of 
the  cantilever  arms  with  the  suspended  span,  had  been  suc- 
ee  sfully  performed.  The  remaining  moves,  except  the  one 
just    referred   to,  were   repetitions  of   those   already  made.     All 
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*■  Probable  Break  in  Bottom  Chord 
of  East  Truss 
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Fr-.Tii   "The  Engineering   Record,"   Now  York. 

SUCCESSIVE    STEPS   IN  THE    COLLAPSE. 

Fig.  1. — Just  before  the  accident.     Fig.  2. — Southwest  support  gone. 
Fig.  3. — Failure  of  east  tiuss.    Fig.  4. — Final  plunge. 


A  Quebec  correspondem 
of  the  Boston  Transcrip 
tells  of  the  determinatior 
of  the  bridge  company 
backed  by  the  Canadiai 
Government,  to  go  ahea< 
again.     Yet,  he  says: 


"A    nemesis    seems    t 
have  followed  the  plan  t 
bridge  the  St.  Lawrence  i 
connection  with  the  grea 
Canadian  national  undei 
taking,  the  National  Tran  i 
continental  Railway.  T'i 
first    structure,  begun  i 
1903,   collapsed   in    190' 
when  some  240  feet  of  tl 
steel   superstructure  coi 
necting   the   pier   on  tl 
south  side  with  the  sout 
anchor  pier  or  shore  pi< 
had  been  completed.    Tl 
loss  of   life   at  that  tin 
was  over  seventy,  the  e 
act    number    of    victiri 
never  being  accurately  d 
termined.    A  royal  cor 
mission  named  by  the  D 
minion  Government  foui 
that  the  disaster  was  d 
to  defects  of  material.  T 
Government  at  once  determined  to  go  on  with  the  enterpri: 
and  plans  were  drawn  up  calling  for  a  heavier  and  more  stal 
structure. 

"The  Quebec  bridge  has  the  longest  span  from  pier  to  p 
among  the  world's  bridges.     Its  nearest  competitor  is  the  gre 
Firth  of  Forth  bridge,  designed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  whi> 
has  a  span  of  1,710  feet  as  against  1,800  feet  of  the  Quel 
bridge.     Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Quebec  bridge  are: 

Length 3,300  feet 

Approach  spans  (each) 220 

Anchor  arms  (each) .r>00 

Cantilever  arms  (each) 562.5  " 

Central  span 1,800     " 

Suspended  span 640 

Weight  of  suspended  span 5,100  tons 

Weight  of  steel  in  bridge 65,000 

"In  the  new  project,  which  is  to  be  completed  within  a  ye'. 
only  one  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  specifications.  In  p 
hoisting  apparatus  no  cast  steel  will  be  used,  members  j 
rolled  steel  taking  its  place.  The  casting  that  gave  way  1' 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  two  weeks  by  the  engineers,  1 
it  failed.  No  more  chances  will  be  taken  with  cast  steel,  e-Q 
for  compression  strain.  That  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  <r 
lapse  of  the  suspended  span." 
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SCIENTIFIC   APPOINTMENTS 

THAT  THE  EXPERT  OK  NON-EXPERT  character 
of  Government  appointees  to  scientific  positions  seems 
likely  to  become  a  vital  political  issue  appears  to  The 
li.fic  Monthly  (Soptember)  a  hopeful  sign.  It  appears  now 
to  be  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  says  this  magazine,  that 
such  posts  should  be  filled  by  experts,  and  the  only  matter  at 
issue  is  the  extent  to  which  this  standard  has  been  maintained. 
It,  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  The  Monthly  that  while  the  present 
Administration  is  justly  criticized  on  this  score,  it  is  perhaps 
t»  be  blamed  less  than  any  previous  Administration,  regardless 
of  party.  In  fact,  the  advice  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  specially  designated  scientific  adviser  of  the 
Government,  has  never  been  asked  regarding  appointments 
until  the  last  few  years.     Says  the  editor: 

"In  opening  his  campaign  at  Detroit,  Mr.  Hughes  charged 
flhe  Administration  with  having  displaced  the  scientific  heads 
of  the  Census  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  with  men 
not  having  scientific  qualifications.  The  word  'displaced'  is 
ambiguous  and  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  so,  and  the  reply 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  both  men  had  'voluntarily 
retired'  is  also,  and  it  may  be  purposely,  ambiguous.  Men 
i'amiliar  with  university  affairs,  like  the  two  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  know  that  professors  sometimes  have  their  resigna- 
tions presented  to  them.  It  is  allowable  to  say  either  that 
Dr.  Wilson  displaced  Dr.  Patton  as  president  of  Princeton 
University  or  that  Dr.  Patton  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Wilson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Durand's  resignation  as 
Director  of  the  Census  was  forced,  and  Dr.  Tittmann,  who  was 
sixty-five  years  old  and  in  indifferent  health,  resigned  volun- 
tarily from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

"The  vulnerable  point  in  the  action  of  the  Administration 
is  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  Mr.  William  J.  Harris, 
ippointed  Director  of  the  Census,  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
j  -ratio  State  Committee  of  Georgia,  and  the  appointment  appears 
co  have  been  for  political  reasons,  as  has  unfortunately  so  often 
happened  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  where  the  extension  of 
•ivil-service  rules  has  been  least  adequate.  E.  Lester  Jones, 
.vhen  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  to  succeed  Dr.  Tittmann,  was  Deputy  Commissioner 
)f  Fisheries.  His  appointment  to  that  office  and  his  promotion 
o  the  head  of  the  Survey  in  the  same  department  appear  to 
lave  been  personal  rather  than  political.  He  has  proved  to 
)e  an  efficient  executive,  but  his  appointment  to  both  offices 
•ortainly  violated  the  principle  that  these  positions  should  be 
leld  by  experts. 

"It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  there  are  two  sides 

o  this  question.     Under   modern   conditions   a   distinguished 

nan  of  science  is  likely  to  be  a  good  executive,  but  the  number 

bf  scientific  men  available  for  a  position  of  this  character  is 

jimited,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  desirable  to 

jlivert  the  skilled  expert  from  his  research  work  to  an  executivo 

•osition.     Another  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  make 

he  heads  of  bureaus  purely  administrative  officers,  to  be  filled 

y  men  used  to  administrative  work,  but  for  the  scientific  policy 

!   the  bureau  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  its  scientific 

xperts  and  for  the  more  eminent  of  these  to  receive  salaries 

ot  smaller  than  that  of  the  executive  head." 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  scientific  appoint- 
ments mentioned  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  President  is 
pen  to  criticism.     He  is  the  first  President,  we  are  assured, 
j'ho  has  officially  asked  the  advice  of  scientific  men  on  such 
oints.     At  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  American  Asso- 
rt ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Washington  on 
pnl  22,  1913,  shortly  after  President  Wilson's  installation,  the 
Wing  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cattell,  was  passed: 

Whereas,  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  scientific  men 
specially  skilled  in  their  departments  be  appointed  as  heads 
f  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  com- 
lunioate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  the 
,,lni0I>  Of  the  council  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
"ivniiccnunt  of  Science  that  a  scientific  man  skilled  in  meteor- 
l°gy  should  be  selected  as  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau." 


"The  committee  waited  on  the  President,  who  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult  with  the  committee 
of  the  Association.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  that  time 
stated  that  no  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  been  made  or  would  be  made  for  political  reasons,  or  even 
be  given  to  a  man  who  sought  the  office.  The  committee  of 
the  American  Association  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  fact  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  by  law 
the  scientific  adviser  of  the  Government,  and  the  President, 
far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  first  time  since  the  law  was  enacted 
in  1863,  asked  the  advice  of  the  Academy  on  an  appointment. 
A  committee  of  experts  of  the  Academy  recommended  three 
men  skilled  in  meteorology  and  fitted  for  the  office  of  Chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  one  of  these  was  appointed  by  the 
President.  In  like  manner  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  wa> 
appointed  from  candidates  proposed  by  the  American  Society 
of  Naturalists  and  the  American  Zoological  Society.  In  other 
cases  President  WTilson  has  asked  and  followed  the  advice  of 
scientific  bodies  and  scientific  men,  and  his  record  in  this  respect 
is  certainly  better  than  that  of  any  of  his  recent  predecessors. 
We  can  only  hope  that  he  himself  or  Mr.  Hughes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  still  further  improve  this  record  in  the  course  of 
the  next  four  years  " 


The  editorial  writer 


goes  on: 


"DOPE-COPS"    AT   WORK 

THE  WORK  of  the  Federal  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  Harrison  Law  regulating  the  sale  of 
narcotics  is  described  in  The  Pharmaceutical  Era  (New 
York).  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  work  in  Cincinnati, 
where  Dr.  George  Stier,  the  chief  narcotic  inspector,  has 
gained  wide  notice  among  the  physicians  and  druggists 
of  the  West  for  his  successful  efforts  to  eliminate  the  illegiti- 
mate traffic  in  drugs  and  to  cure  and  save  its  victims.  His 
success,  according  to  the  writer,  is  due  to  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  tact,  ability,  knowledge,  and  efficiency.  After 
the  new  inspector  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cincinnati's 
physicians  and  druggists  and  gained  their  confidence,  the  city 
suddenly  woke  up,  we  aro  told,  to  the  fact  that'the  law  was  being 
rather  strictly  enforced  within  its  borders.  Careless  druggists 
began  to  keep  records  of  their  drug-sales;  physicians  whose 
violations  of  law  brought  them  revenue  found  that  they  were 
"spotted"  and  in  danger  of  punishment.     We  read: 

"A  study  of  conditions  in  the  city  soon  brought  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  trouble  lay  at  the  feet  of  physicians  who  did 
most  of  their  work  in  the  congested  districts.  Here  were  found 
the  worst  examples  of  the  drug-fiend.  In  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys,  in  the  tenement-houses  and  homes  along  the  docks  were 
the  types  which  gave  their  hard-earned  money  to  a  physician 
for  a  small  quantity  of  narcotic.  .  .  .  Dr.  Stier  and  his  as- 
sistants spent  several  months  in  these  districts;  they  watched 
and  waited  outside  of  dingy  cubby-holes;  they  raided  many 
suspected  places,  and  no  one,  because  of  previous  record  or 
standing  in  a  community,  was  immune  from  the  law. 

"The  work  of  the  Federal  agents  in  Cincinnati  was  not 
complete  when  they  brought  into  court  those  who  sold  and 
prescribed  narcotics  illegitimately.  The  inspectors  spent  quite 
as  much  time  studying  the  types  of  drug-fiend  as  they  did  in 
enforcing  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Law.  The  men  who  loitered 
around  corners  in  the  congested  districts,  those  who  had  the 
haggard  and  disconsolate  look  characteristic  of  the  drug-fiend, 
and  all  who  were  even  suspected  of  indulging  were  broughl 
up,  questioned,  and  examined.  Another  'suspect'  list  was 
arranged  and  detailed  records  of  individual  cases  were  put  on 
file.  The  agents  watch  each  case  closely,  and.  if  there  is  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  more  drugs  are  being  Becured,  the  pre- 
scribing physician  is  haled  to  court 

"Dr.  Stier  has  found  it  convenient  to  divide  Cincinnati's 
drug-fiends  into  two  distinct  classes  and  to  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. There  are  those  cases,  he  holds,  that  are  recognizably 
incurable  and  those  which  are  curable.  In  the  first  instance,  he 
has  ruled  that  a  physician  may  prescribe  narcotics,  but  any 
doctor  who  prescribes  narcotics  for  a  case  deemed  curable  will 
be  punished." 

As  a  result  of  this  strict  law-enforcement,  the  writer  thinks 
there  have  been  many  cures,  and  letters  to  the  authorities 
testify  to  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  deprivation  has  forced 
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back  to  a  normal  life.     The  writer  quotes  from  one  of  these 
letters: 

"Don't  give  it  to  them!  Don't  let  them  get  it!  The  Harrison 
law  is  the  greatest  law  ewer  made  by  the  mind  of  man.  I, 
who  have  been  a  fiend  for  nineteen  years,  say  this  in  all  truth. 
Pity  them,  help  them,  not  with  a  drug,  but  a  cure!" 

We  are  told,  in  conclusion: 

"To  say  or  even  intimate  that  Cincinnati  has  been  rid  of  all 
drug-fiends  and  illegitimate  practitioners  would  not  be  wholly 
true.  But  there  are  elaborate  indications  that  Dr.  Stier's 
house-cleaning  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  peddling  of  nar- 
cotics. The  work  of  the  agents  among  the  victims  is  best  shown 
by  countless  letters  of  praise  sent  to  the  officials  after  a  cure 
has  been  made.  The  letter  quoted  in  this  article  is  only  one 
of  many  received  by  Dr.  Stier  and  his  assistants. 

"The  belief  that  the  surest  way  to  enforce  the  Harrison 
Narcotic  Law  is  to  hale  offenders  to  court  and  punish  them 
with  fines  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  results  attained  by 
the  Federal  inspectors  in  Cincinnati.  They  contend  that  the 
easiest  method  of  enforcing  the  law  is  to  arrest  offenders,  but 
they  add  that  the  easiest  way  is  not  the  best.  Officials  of  the 
department  in  Cincinnati  boast  that  they  have  an  accurate 
record  of  every  physician  and  druggist  in  the  city,  not  to  mention 
the  individual  users  of  narcotics.  Only  with  this  information, 
they  say,  can  the  law  be  enforced  strictly  and  efficiently. 

"Dr.  Stier  is  certain  that  his  method  is  the  correct  one.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  in  Cincinnati  that  a  Federal 
judge  has  to  impose  a  maximum  penalty.  In  fact,  cases  in- 
volving the  Harrison  Narcotic  Law  are  getting  fewer  with  every 
week,  and  the  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  law  is  being 
respected  and  obeyed. 

"Physicians  and  druggists  of  Cincinnati  were  among  the 
first  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Stier.  And  the  inspector 
is  not  without  gratitude  for  the  genial  assistance  that  he  has 
enjoyed  from  all  quarters.  As  a  sure-fire  remedy  against 
violations  of  the  law,  the  inspector  sought  and  got  the  co- 
operation of  druggists  and  physicians.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves." 

TWILIGHT-SLEEP   PROPAGANDA 

PROBABLY  THE  LAY  PUBLIC  has  never  interested 
itself  so  widely  in  any  purely  surgical  method  as  it  has 
in  the  so-called  "twilight  sleep"  for  painless  childbirth. 
We  do  not  see  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines  calling  on 
the  medical  profession  to  adopt  this  or  that  procedure  in  opera- 
tions for  appendicitis  or  cataract.  But  many  writers  clamor 
loudly  for  this  particular  method,  and  assert  that  all  medical 
men  who  do  not  agree  are  either  malicious  or  incompetent. 
These  lay  critics  of  the  surgical  profession  have  been  particu- 
larly busy  of  late  in  England,  we  learn  from  a  leading  editorial 
in  The  Hospital  (London,  July  15),  whose  author  asserts  in  a 
somewhat  sensational  head-line  that  the  twilight-sleep  propa- 
ganda is  "a  danger  to  the  race."     Says  this  writer: 

"At  the  present  time  a  certain  enterprising  editor  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper  is  opening  his  columns,  week  by  week,  to  a  non- 
medical writer  who  pours  unceasing  scorn  and  contempt  on  the 
medical  profession  for  its  ignorance,  inhumanity,  and  negligence 
in  not  adopting  the  scopolamin-morphin  method  of  analgesia 
for  women  in  childbirth.  The  doctors  of  London  come  in  for 
the  lion's  share  of  this  abuse;  but  the  hospitals  of  London  are 
equally  held  up  to  ridicule  because  those  that  admit  women 
for  confinements  do  not,  as  a  routine,  adopt  the  method.  In- 
deed, the  suggestion  is  actually  made  that  a  '  twilight-sleep 
hospital'  should  be  established  in  London.  This  campaign 
of  abuse  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  advertisement  for  a 
particular  method  of  treatment  has  been  going  on  in  tho  lay 
press  for  a  year  or  more;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  among  the  public,  especially  among  young 
married  women,  it  is  time  that  the  truth  about  the  matter 
should  be  authoritatively  told.  Grave  charges  have  been  and 
are  being  constantly  reiterated  against  the  medical  profession, 
supported  by  dogmatic  statements.  The  fact  that  those  who 
bring  these  charges  are  not  capable  of  judging  whether  their 
statements  are  true  or  false  is  not  appreciated  by  many  members 
of  the  public;  so  a  brief  statement  of  the  whole  position  may  bo 
timely. 

"By  the  use  of  two  very  powerful  drugs — scopolamin  and 


morphin — used  in  a  certain  way,  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  a 
patient  a  state  of  somnolence  of  which  he  retains  afterward  no 
recollection,  tho  he  is  not  at  the  time  asleep  or  unconscious  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  those  words.  If  these  drugs  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  woman  in  the  early  stages  of  labor,  she  retains  after- 
ward little  or  no  recollection  of  the  painful  uterine  contractions. 
The  patient. feels  them  as  they  occur,  and  will  express  the  sense 
of  pain — she  is  drowsy  rather  than  anesthetized.  To  cam'  the 
matter  a  little  further,  the  later  stage  of  labor  is  characterized 
by  pains  much  more  severe  than  the  comparatively  brief  and 
mild  pains  of  the  earlier  stage.  It  is  for  the  later  pains  that 
chloroform  is  advantageous;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  u 
these  severe  pains  that  anesthesia  (complete  unconsciousness; 
annihilates  and  abolishes.  Not  only  does  chloroform  (or  ether 
confer  this  great  boon  on  the  mother;  it  actually  facilitates  th< 
task  of  the  obstetrician.  Altho  not  wholly  free  from  drawbacks 
the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  is  on  balanc< 
advantageous  from  the  purely  scientific,  as  well  as  from  the  hu 
manitarian,  point  of  view.  There  are  plenty  of  women  wh< 
prefer  not  to  have  it,  just  as  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  prefe 
to  have  their  teeth  extracted  without  any  mitigation  of  the  pain 
but  the  consensus  of  professional  opinion  is  in  favor  of  thi 
method  of  anesthesia  for  the  later  stage  of  labor. 

"Now  the  use  of  chloroform,  so  valuable  for  the  later  stag 
of   labor,    is    detrimental   in    the    earlier    stage.     Scopolamir 
morphin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  value  only  for  this  stage,  nc 
for  the  later  stage.     Obviously,  if  from  the  obstetric  stanr 
point   there   is    no    countervailing    disadvantage,   scopolamii 
morphin  is  as  much  to  be  recommended  for  the  early  stage  s 
chloroform  is  for  the  later.     It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  tl 
degree  of  pain  is  very  much  slighter  in  the  former  than  in  tl 
latter;    but  that  alone  is  no  argument  for  not  relieving  it, 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  any  detriment.     This  is  whei 
the  medical  profession  and  its  critics  part  company.     The  pr< 
fession  says  that  the  twilight-sleep  method  has  drawbacks,  or 
of  which  is  so  grave  that  it  outweighs  all  the  advantages 
ordinary  cases.     Those  who  are  conducting  the  press  campaij; 
aforesaid  deny  most  vehemently  the  existence  of   these  dra^ 
backs ;  and  accuse  the  medical  profession  of  inhumanity,  selfis 
ness,  pig-headedness,  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  other  defects 
character  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference  of  opinion. 

"We  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  from  leadii 
obstetric  specialists  in  London  their  experience  and  their  vie 
on  twilight  sleep.  We  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  great  majori 
of  expert  opinion  in  America  and  in  other  countries,  as  expre 
in  high-class  medical  literature,  is  in  accordance  with  that 
London.  Every  single  man  and  woman  practitioner  we  ha 
consulted  has  tried  the  method,  either  in  hospital  or  in  priva 
practise,  or  in  both.  Every  single  one  says  the  same  thing,  th 
twilight  sleep  is  dangerous  to  the  babies  and  that  it  actua 
kills  a  certain  number  of  them.  A  small  proportion  of  childr 
are  killed,  but  their  number  is  a  quite  definite  one.  There  t 
question  ends  in  a  deadlock  for  the  present:  the  experts  say  ob 
thing;  their  non-medical  critics  deny  it,  and  accuse  them 
having  bungled  in  their  method  of  producing  twilight  sle*. 
We  are  far  from  any  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  medical  exper, 
even  when  they  are  unanimous,  as  in  this  case  they  seem  to  • 
We  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  one  and  all  mistal' 
in  their  observations,  illogical  in  their  inferences,  incompetit 
in  their  technique.  But  before  wo  accept  the  word  of  a 
critic  that  such  is  the  case,  we  are  bound  to  examine  the  sta- 
ments  of  that  critic.  We  find  them  .  .  .  permeated  through  t 
by  error,  exaggeration,  malice,  and  prejudice.  Their  appl 
is  to  ignorance  and  to  hysteria,  not  to  enlightenment  and  reas  ■ 
The  editor  who  publishes  wild  words  of  this  sort  can  not  she!  r 
himself  behind  his  inability  to  judge  about  such  technij 
matters;  it  is  his  duty  to  take  counsel  with  responsible  peopl 

In  this  country  most  of  the  hospitals,  led  by  Johns  Hopk  ;. 
seem  to  have  given  up  the  "twilight-sleep"  method,  after  me 
or  less  prolonged  experiment.  There  are  some  exceptic>. 
among  which  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  Brookk 
N.  Y.,  is  notable.  Says  the  New  York  Sun,  quoting  offic-S 
of  this  institution: 

"At  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  e 
twilight-sleep  method  is  held  in  as  high  a  regard  as  it  < >r 
was  since  it  was  put  into  practise  there. 

"'We  use  the  twilight-sleep  method  whenever  the  pati< s 
want  it,'  one  of  the  obstetricians  at  the  hospital  said  recent 
'and  almost  always  with  success.'  It  was  declared  by  }* 
hospital  officials  that  tho  action  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hosj," 
in  disapproving  the  method  would  have  no  effect  on  its  useat»e 
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Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  that  the  hospital  had  no 
ntention  of  giving  it  up  now  after  the  satisfactory  results 
jvhich  had  been  obtained." 


BIRDS   AS   TREE-PROTECTORS 

TREES  FURNISH  THE  BIRDS  with  leafy  shelter.  In 
return,  birds  save  the  lives  of  the  trees  by  destroying 
their  insect  enemies.  One  of  the  most  efficient  ways 
,o  kill  a  tree  is  to  keep  the  birds  away  from  it.  This  may  be 
lone  by  scaring  them  away  or  by  killing  them  outright;  and 
he  small  boy  with  his  toy  rifle,  or  even  with  a  bean-shooter, 
nay  serve  to  accomplish 
;ither  purpose.  Thus,  the 
elationship  between  for- 
estry and  the  juvenile 
narksman  is  pretty  close, 
listant  as  it  may  seem  at 
irst.  Concrete  instances 
how  how  close  it  is  in 
onie  localities  and  under 
ertain  circumstances,  says 
phe  Hardwood  Record  (Chi- 
ago).  Our  quotations  are 
rom  an  abstract  of  the 
lecord  article  printed  in 
[merican  Forestry  (Wash- 
lgton,  September).  Here 
e  read : 


"Everybody    with    any 
egree  of  information  con- 
larning  the  balancing  forces 
f  Nature  knows  that  but 
br  birds  the  insects  would 
evour  all  the   vegetation 
•om  the  face  of  the  world. 
]  or  some  years  past  the 
inall  boys  of  the   North 
jhore  (some  parts,  but  per- 
ips  not   all  parts)    have 
pen  abundantly  armed  in 
>ring,   summer,    and    fall 
ith   toy   rifles  and   have 
>ne  forth  to  shoot  with- 
it  much    restraint   from 
irental  or  municipal  au- 
jiority.     These    guns    are 
|)t     all     harmless     toys, 
any  shoot  cartridges  and 


•    ■ 


Courtesy  of  "The  Hardwood  Record,"  Chicago. 


AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST   BIRD-KILLING. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  birds  leaves  countless  insects  free  to  prey  upon 
the  trees  of  our  streets,  parks,  and  forests. 


n  properly  be  classed  as 

•adly      weapons,      while 

hers  are  air-guns  and  are 

ss  harmful,  but  are  none 

©  less  nuisances.     Boys 

>  more  than  seven  years  old  have  been  furnished  with  such 

ms  and  have  gone  out  with  boys  of  larger  size  to  shoot  birds. 

he  war  against  the  feathered  inhabitants  of   the  woods  has 

creased  or  decreased,   depending  on  the   season,  for  a  long 

ne;  but  it  has  never  stopt. 

"Some  birds  present  a  much  more  inviting  target  than  others 
the  boy  with  a  rifle.  None  attracts  more  than  the  wood- 
oker.  Even  the  children  of  the  wild  Indians  killed  wood- 
ckers  as  their,  first  adventure  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Tho 
me  species  are  wild  and  shy,  they  are  not  difficult  to  approach 
the  hunter  is  skilful. 

Trees  have  no  better  friends  than  the  woodpeckers.  Every 
rested  region  has  ono  or  more  species.  The  ivory-billed 
>odpecker  holds  chief  place  in  Southern  forests,  the  hairy 
lodpecker  in  the  far  north,  the  black  ant-eating  woodpecker 
i  the  Pacific  coast;  while  the  central  hardwood  region  is  the 
vorite  home  of  the  downy  woodpecker.  It  is  black  and 
ute,  sometimes  with  a  red  feather  or  two,  and  in  size  is  rather 
lailer  than  a  robin.  Some  call  it  a  sapsucker.  It  may 
easionally  indulge  in  a  sip  of  sap  from  small  holes  which  its 
•1  punctures  in  a  tree's  bark,  but  its  substantial  food  consists 


of  insects   which  it  picks  from   holes   in   decaying  wood.     It 
devours  ants  by  the  thousand. 

"This  small,  beautiful,  harmless  bird  is  the  creature  against 
which  the  boys  of  the  North  Shore  woods  have  waged  ceaseless 
and  senseless  war  until  it  has  been  exterminated  for  apparently 
so)  in  many  wooded  tracts.  These  are  the  districts  where  ants 
and  other  insects  are  now  destroying  the  trees.  It  is  naturally 
a  tame  bird.  If  well  treated  it  will  fly  about  dooryards  and 
clean  the  insects  from  the  shade-trees;  but  it  no  longer  d< 
that  in  some  of  the  towns  along  the  lake-shore  north  of  Chicago. 
You  may  now  walk  through  the  five  miles  of  beautiful  natural 
woods  which  have  made  Evanston  famous  and  the  chance  is 
that  you  will  not  see  a  woodpecker,  tho  you  will  not  fail  to  see 
numerous  trees  patched  with  cement  to  hide  holes  eaten  by 

insects  and  fungus.  The 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  the 
uncontrolled  small  boy  has 
done  its  work.  The  sur- 
viving woodpeckers  know 
better  than  to  venture 
across  the  firing-line.  For 
them  it  is  written:  'Aban- 
don hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here.'  A  few  miles  west, 
beyond  easy  hiking  dis- 
tance of  the  youthful  gun- 
carriers,  woodpeckers  are 
abundant  on  the  trees  and 
fences,  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not 
fled  the  country  entirely, 
but  have  fled  to  zones  of 
safety. 

"Local  instances  of  bird- 
destruction  and  consequent 
forest  deterioration  lose 
much  of  their  general  im- 
portance if  they  are  found 
to  be  only  isolated  cases. 
Doubtless  many  instances 
like  those  about  the  North 
Shore  villages  would  be  re- 
vealed by  a  search  through- 
out the  country.  In  some 
places  game-wardens  pro- 
tect birds,  and  thereby 
protect  forests;  and  the 
boy  with  his  rifle  does  not 
have  as  smooth  sailing  as 
he  has  in  some  of  the  high- 
class  residential  sections 
northward  from  Chicago. 
Every  forester  knows,  and 
most  people  in  any  way 
connected  with  woods  or 
the  lumber  business  know, 
the  incalculable  service 
which  birds  render  the 
forests  by  destroying  in- 
sects. All  intelligent  fann- 
ers know  how  their  crops 
aro  benefited  by  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  fields  and 
thicket.  Yet,  it  appears  thai  there  is  still  room  for  some  prim- 
ary missionary-work  along  this  line." 


BATHS  TO  EASE  PAIN— -Another  use  has  been  found  for  the 
continuous  neutral  tub  bath,  says  a  writer  in  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  September).     We  read: 

"At  the  large  open-air  hospital  connected  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  patients  arriving 
there  had  such  terrible  wounds  that  the  pain  made  necessary 
such  large  and  frequent  doses  of  opiates  that  their  progress  was 
seriously  retarded.  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this.  Colonel 
Griffiths  now  keeps  these  cases  comfortably  suspended  in  a  tub 
through  which  water  at  100°  F.  is  continuously  running.  One 
case  which  is  referred  to  had  lain  on  a  rubber  mattress  in  a  bath 
of  this  character  for  six  weeks,  and  while  for  a  period  before 
entering  the  bath  the  uncontrollable  pain  from  a  laceration 
of  the  thigh  was  so  great  that  the  officer  feared  he  would  go 
insane,  in  the  bath  he  had  not  felt  anything  worse  than  the  usual 
discomfort  from  long  confinement  in  bed." 


LETTERS 


AND    -    ART 


, 


CARLYLE  AS  A  MUSIC   CRITIC 


AN  ECHO  out  of  a  distant  past  is  raised  for  the  readers  of 
/-\  The  Musical  Courier,  and  the  strangest  and  least  sus- 
-^-  -^-  pected  of  music  critics  called  upon  to  testify  to  the  Lon- 
don opera  season  of  1851.  The  critic  is  no  other  than  the  "Sage 
of  Chelsea,"  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  proves  himself  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  music  by  calling  it  "a  kind  of  anarticulate, 
unfathomable  speech, 
which  leads  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  infinite,  and 
lets  us  for  a  moment 
gaze  into  that."  Amaze- 
ment, which  was  the 
state  of  mind  most  fre- 
quently indulged  in  by 
this  dyspeptic  Scotsman, 
was  amply  evoked  by 
the  London  opera-house 
with  its  "lusters,  can- 
delabra, painting,  gild- 
ing at  discretion,  a  hall 
as  of  the  Calif  Alraschid, 
or  him  that  commanded 
the  slaves  of  the  lamp; 
a  hall  as  if  fitted  up  by 
the  genies,  regardless 
of  expense — upholstery 
and  the  outlay  of  human 
capital"  which  "could 
do  no  more."  More 
amazed  than  by  these 
purely  physical  pheno- 
mena was  he  by  the  fact 
that  "artists,  too,  as 
they  are  called,  have 
been  got  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  world, 
likewise  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, to  do  dancing  and 
singing,  some  of  them 
even  geniuses  in  their 
craft. ' '  What  would  the 
singers  of  our  day  say  to 
one  who  thus  dissected 
1  tie  Caruso  of  his? — 


,  WHISTLER'S  PORTRAIT  OP  CARLYLE, 

Who  went  to  the  opera  and  heard  from  the  Caruso  of  his  day  nothing  but 
"squalling"  like  "a  blind  Samson  to  make  the  Philistines  sport." 


"One  singer  in  particular,  called  Coletti,  or  some  such  name, 
seemed  to  me,  by  the  cast  of  his  face,  by  the  tone  of.  his  voice, 
by  his  general  bearing,  so  far  as  I  could  read  it,  to  be  a  man  of 
deep  and  ardent  sensibility,  of  delicate  intuitions,  just  sym- 
pathies, originally  an  almost  poetic  soul,  or  man  of  genius  as 
we  term  it,  stamped  by  nature  as  capable  of  far  other  work 
than  squalling  here  like  a  blind  Samson  to  make  the  Philistines 
sport!" 

From  the  singer  Carlyle  turns  to  the  ballet,  and  at  least 
achieves  a  vivacity  that  is  apparently  the  despair  of  our  news- 
paper writers  when  they  essay  this  revived  art: 

'The  very  ballet-girls,  with  their  muslin  saucers  round  them, 
were  perhaps  little  short  of  miraculous;  whirling  and  spinning 
there  in  strange,  made  vortexes,  and  then  suddenly  fixing  them- 
selves motionless,  each  upon  her  left  or  right  great  toe  with  the 
other  leg  stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees — as  if  you 
had  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one  of  their  points,  a 


pair,  or  rather  a  multitudinous  cohort  of  mad,  restlessly  jumping 
and  clipping  scissors,  and  so  bidden  them  rest,  Math  opened 
blades  and  stand  still  in  the  devil's  name!  A  truly  notable 
motion,  almost  miraculous — perhaps  the  ugliest  and  surely 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  ever  taught  a  female  creature  in  the 

world 

"One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the  second,  that  night  when 

I  was  there,  went  bound- 
ing from  the  floor  as  if 
she  had   been  made  of 
India-rubber    or    filled 
with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
inclined      by     positive 
levity  to  bolt   through 
the    ceiling.       Perhaps 
neither    Seruiramis  nor 
Catherine  II.  had  bred 
herself    so    carefully  — 
some  Rossini  or  Bellini 
in  the  rear  of  it,  too — 
to  say  nothing  of  the 
Stanfields  and  hosts  of 
scene-painters,  machin- 
ists, engineers.  .  .  Alas! 
and  all  these  notable  or 
noticeable    human    tal- 
ents and  excellent  per- 
severances or  energies 
backed    by    mountain; 
of  wealth  and  led  by  tht 
divine  art  of  music  anc 
rhythm  vouchsafed  b\ 
Heaven  to  them  and  us 
what  was  to  be  the  issui 
here  this  evening?    Ai 
hour's  amusement,  no 
amusing     either,      bu 
wearisome  and  dreary 
to  a  high-dizened  selec 
populace  of  male   ant 
female      persons,     wb 
seemed  to  me  not  wort 
much  amusing." 

Not  even   the   offic 
of  the  society  observer 
one    delegated  by    ou 
music   critic   of  to-da 
to   another    hand,   wa 
disclaimed  by    Carlyli 
One   wonders  what  h 
might  do  with  the  Me 
ropolitan's      "  diamon 
horseshoe."       Falling  back  on  his  classical  lore,  and  invokin 
muses  of  music  and    tragedy,  he  draws   a  bitter  parallel  be 
tween  the  London  of  his  day  and  the  Cyprian  city  famous  f( 
its  dissolute  worship  of  Venus: 

"Amusement,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  from  Euterpe  an 
Melpomene.     These  two  muses,  sent  for,  regardless  of  expens 
I  could  see,  were  but  the  vehicle  of  a  kind  of  service  which 
judged  to  be  Paphian  rather.     Young  beauties  of  both  sexi 
used    their   opera-glasses,    you   could   notice,    not  entirely  ft 
looking  at  the  stage.     And  it  must  be  owned  the  light  in  th 
explosion  of  all  the  upholsteries,  and  the  human  fine  arts  ar 
coarse,  was  magical,  and  made  your  fair  one  an  Armida    if  y( 
liked   her  better  so.     Nay,   certain  old,   improper    females 
quality  in  their  rouge  and  jewels,  even  these  looked  some  renn 
iscences  of  enchantment,  and   I   saw  this  and  the  other  lei 
domestic  dandy  with  icy  smile  on  his  old  worn  face;  this  and  t 
other  Marquis  Singe  de  Lommc,  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  hi 
foreign    dignitary,    tripping    into    the   boxes   of    said   femak 
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ginning  there  awhile  with  dyed  mustachio  and  Macassar-oil, 
;racefully,  and  then  tripping  out  again — and,  in  fact,  I  fancied 
hat  Coletti  and  Cerito  and  the  rhythmic  arts  were  a  mere 
«companiment  here." 

The  compiler  for  The  Musical  Courier  can  stand  no  more 
.pparently  and  tries  something  in  the  Carlylean  vein  himself: 

"So  Carlyle  made  the  profound  discovery  that  the  social  part 
f  opera  was  of  more  importance  than  the  musical,  did  he? 
Veil,  ho  would  very  soon  discover  what  would  become  of  grand 
pera  if  society,  and  wealth,  foreign  dignitaries,  young  and  old 
.indies,  beauty  and  fashion,  quitted  the  opera-house  and  left 
I,  to  the  support  of  intellect  and  the  high-art  idealist.  We  fear 
hat  Carlyle  and  the  staff  of  The  Musical  Courier  would  find 
triple  space  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  even  with 
(I mission  granted  to  some  of  the  other  luminaries  of  the  daily 
iresis. 

"Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  and  William  J.  Guard  would  be  hud- 
led  together  for  mutual  warmth,  or  swinging  their  arms  and 
lapping  their  chests  to  ward  off  the  chills. 

"Carlyle  would  not  be  welcomed.  He  would  decorate  the 
idewalk  together  with  the  ticket-sharks  and  rail  at  the  passers- 
y  in  high-flown  metaphor: 

"Your  celestial  opera-house  grows  dark  and  infernal  to  me! 
behind  its  glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of  eternal  death.'" 


THE  DOOM   OF   THE   PAPER   THRILLER 

TIME  IS  ABGUT  TO  BE  CALLED  on  Nick  Carter, 
the  favorite  of  Paris,  Old  tileuth,  and  whole  tribes  of 
red  skins.  The  price  of  paper  is  mounting  so  that 
here's  scarcely  enough  left  to  sign  their  death-warrant  on.  The 
ublishers  of  paper-backs  have  been  interviewed  by  a  niem- 
er  of  the  New  York  Tribune  staff,  and  he  learns  from  them 
lat  publications  of  this 
)rt  will  be  suspended 
i  the  near  future,  be- 
liUse  they  can  be  issued 

\\y  at  a  loss.     Bound 

»oks  will  not  lead  their 
ublishers    into    bank- 

iptcy,  because  they  are 

necessity    and    their 

•ice  must  consequently 

i  raised.  School-books, 

>wever,  will  lose  money 

r  their  publishers,  be- 

use  liitherto  they  have 

ought    but    a    small 

iargin  of   profit.     The 

nbune  writer  pictures 

e  long,  hard  winter  in 

Jre  for  the  writer   of 

ipular    fiction  — "(lie 

nil  that  comes  in  pa- 

i     backs    and     gives 

Jre     thrills      for     a 

me  than  a  five-reel 
nie": 

"Picture  the  author 

'The Perils  of  Broad- 
ly; or,    Plorette,  the 

•lutit'ul  Cabaret  Sing- 
toasting  his  feet  be- 

'e  the  radiator  in  his 

t  and  scribbling  awaj 
a  cent  and  a   half  a 

»rd.  ^ 

'It  was  a  fight  to 
e  death,'  comes  red- 
t  from  his  gore-drip- 
lg  fountain  pen. 
trusting  the  girl  be- 
»d  him,  Jack  Thorn- 


silK   AMAZED  CARLYLE. 

Fanny  Cerito  astounded  him  by  "bounding  from  the  floor  as  If  >h<-  had  been 
made  of  India-rubber  or  tilled  with  hydrogen  s:as  " — a  precursor  of  Pavlowa,  and, 
alas!  "a  mere  accompaniment"  to  the  fashionable  scene. 


ton  faced  tin  oncoming  band  with  a  stern,  Bel  face.  A  peri- 
lous gleam  flashed  from  bis  keen  eyes.  His  extended  right 
hand  ^ript  a  menacing  revolver  without  a  tremor.  Anothei 
moment  and  they  wen-  upon  him.  Two  shots  cracked  sharply 
on  the  still  night  air' — 

"And  just  then  the  telephone-bell  rings.  The  sharp  voict  ol 
the  author's  publisher  rudely  interrupts  Jack  Tkornton't  tight 
for  life. 

"'Say,  you'll  have  to  cut  ihat  stuff  short!'  he  commands. 
'The  price  of  print-paper's  just  shot  up  another  10  per  cent.. 
and  we'll  have  to  hold  this  yarn  in  a  hundred  pages.  And  we'll 
lose  money  on  it,  at  that.  Marry  'em  or  kill  'em  in  the  next 
chapter  and  wind  it  up.  And,  say,  by  the  way,  we  won't  want 
any  more  stuff  from  you.  We're  going  to  cu1  out  publishing 
your  line.  The  price  of  paper's  gone  so  high  we  can't  make 
any  money  on  cheap  fiction.' 

"Sadly  the  author  returns  to  his  scribbling,  kills  olT  Jack 
Thornton's  enemies  with  three  more  shots,  throws  the  marriage 
halter  over.  Jack  and  Florelte,  writes  'Finis' — and  goes  out  to 
look  for  a  job." 

Devotees  of  the  red-blooded  10  and  15-cent  fiction  aren't 
going  to  be  the  only  sufferers,  we  are  told: 

"Books  of  the  better  class  are  going  to  cost  more  than  thej 
did  before.  'Best  sellers'  that  can  usually  be  obtained  for  $1.10 
are  going  to  cost  $1.25  this  winter,  and  SI. 25  volumes  will  bo 
boosted  to  $1.35.  The  price  of  the  cheaper-bound  books  will 
be  increased  in  proportion. 

"According  to  one  authority,  the  cost  of  book-paper  has 
in  some  instances  increased  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  Newspaper  print-paper  has  gone  up  50 
per  cent. 

"  'We  have  made  increases  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  in  the 
list-prices  of  books  published  by  us  this  year,'  said  George  If. 
Doran,  head  of  the  publishing  firm  of  that  name  at  38  West 
Thirty-second   Street   recently.     'We   have,  however,  made  no 

increase  in  the  price  of 
books  published  prior 
to  the  recent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  paper. 

"  'While  the  cost  of 
materials  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  higher  book- 
prices,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  necessary  in 
any  event  to  readjust 
prices  because  of  the 
general  economic  situa- 
t  ion.  The  increased 
'•ost  of  doing  business 
the  neeessiu  of  liberal 
discounts  to  booksellers 
and  the  general  move- 
ment resulting  from  the 
decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  are 
contributory  causes.' . . . 
••From  Street*  Smith, 
w  lioha\  e  given  to  Young 
America  millions  of 
pages  of  printed  thrills. 
came  the  final  word  on 
the  paper-back  novel 
situation.  It  is  evident- 
ly time  for  Old  SI 
and  Nick  Carter  and 
other  worthies  of  that 
ilk  to  begin  to  worry 
about  their  future. 

"An  official  of  the 
company  said  there  had 
been  no  curtailment  of 
the  output  of  publishers 
of  popular -priced  ti<  - 
tion  because  practically 
all  of  them  had  unex- 
pired contracts  for  pa- 
per-supplies which  had 
been  made  at  reason- 
able prices.  When  the\ 
art-  forced  to  make  new 
contracts,  however,  the 
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cost  of  production  will  be  so  excessive  as  to  preclude  the  pub- 
lication of  any  but  bound  volumes. 

"Magazines  will  not  be  so  seriously  affected,  it  was  explained, 
because  their  advertising  will  make  up  the  difference.  But 
the  James  Boys,  Old  King  Brady,  and  the  other  heroes  who 
caused  youthful  eyes  to  pop  and  juvenile  hearts  to  thump  in 
the  good  old  days  have  no  advertisers  to  help  them  out." 


"LAZY  VERSE*'  ATTACKED 
DEFENDED 


AND 


«<     T7~ERS 
§/        erous 


LIBRE"  is  on  the  defensive.  With  her  nuin- 
raw  recruits  she,  of  course,  finds  also  many 
enemies,  or  at  least  challengers.  She  stands  in  the 
first  ditch  with  her  cohorts  about  her  and  her  banner-bearer, 
Miss  Amy  Lowell,  waving  the  standard  vigorously.  She  has 
attracted  a  new  antagonist  in  Max  Eastman,  who  in  The  New 
Republic  (New  York)  barbs  the  shafts  of  his  wit  against  "the 
new  dilute  variety  of  prosy  poetry."  He  owns  to  being  aware 
that  the  science  of  poetry  must  take  stock  of  the  quantity  of 
free  verse  now  being  written,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  "those 
who  so  write  are  most  of  them  convinced  that  they  have  gained 
in  freedom  and  power  to  convey  realizations  to  the  imagina- 
tion." Mr.  Eastman  sees  the  virus  of  free  verse  infecting  not 
only  the  poets,  but  the  prose  writers  also;  and  in  the  latter  he 
finds  the  same  motive  as  guides  magazine  editors  to  "fill  prose 
full  of  paragraphs  and  little  subheads  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  discussion,"  but  "makes  the  prose  easy  to 
read."  All 'of  which  he  claims  is  but  a  "part  of  the  new  art 
of  display-advertising."  and  is  a  direct  "outcome  of  the  fatness 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper."  But  poets  write  free  verse  for  a  more 
complicated  series  of  reasons.     Thus: 

"It  is  the  aboriginal  indolence,  which  if  it  had  been  one 
ounce  heavier  would  have  eliminated  the  necessity  of  our 
writing  poetry  at  all,  or  doing  anything  else  that  pertains  to 
energetic  civilization.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  poets  who 
have  passion  and  talent  enough  to  produce  in  their  lifetimes  a 
few  gems  of  concentrated  expression,  but  who  have  fallen  in 
with  the  flow  of  the  magazines  and  accepted  their  fatal  facility 
as  the  type  of  literature  in  our  time.  Another  side  of  this 
question  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  free  verse  advertises  the 
chance  of  poetic  creation  to  many  persons  who  ache  with  feelings 
but  lack  the  agility  of  wit  that  metrical  and  rimed  excellence 
demands.  They  have  gained  confidence  t/>  express  themselves 
in  poetry,  and  for  that  all  wise  lovers  of  the  art  will  be  thankful. 
But  even  for  them,  now  they  have  made  the  venture,  it  may 
be  that  a  more  rigorous  self-discipline,  tho  it  should  not  produce 
so  many  poems  that  were  'all  right,'  would  produce  lines  and 
passages  more  adequate  to  their  passion,  and  more  stimulating 
than  mere  'acceptableness'  to  those  who  read  them.  At  least 
it  is  of  dubious  benefit  to  an  art  that  more  people  should  under- 
take it  merely  because  its  difficulties  have  been  relaxed  by  an 
easier  convention.  It  used  to  require  a  very  high  combination 
of  faculties  of  heart  and  brain,  with  strong  concentration  added 
to  these,  to  make  a  poem  which  would  endure  reading  at  all. 
To-day  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  say  something.  And  any  one  who 
has  something  to  say  can  do  that." 

Mr.  Eastman  gives  a  sample  of  how  it's  done  by  transcribing 
bis  reply  to  a  person  whom  he  suspected  of  "trying  to  propagate 
one  of  those  self-advertising  schools  of  poetry."  He  is  thanking 
the  man  for  sending  him  an  "end-opening  note-book"  and  promis- 
ing to  send  in  return  "small  buds  of  thought  and  feeling."  We 
quote  the  second  half  only  of  his  effort: 

[  will  celebrate  the  paper  thai  I  sing  them  on, 

And  nsk  you,  by  the  muse  of  niussiness  anil  paleness  and  decline. 

To  send  me  '>n  another  note-book,  open  at  the  side. 

And  measuring  ten  by  eight ;   for  ten  is  not  too  many  Inches, 

Nor  is  eight  too  few. 

To  plant  tin  se  boneless  s\  llables,  these  molluscs  of  mute  nature,  on, 

These  water-fat  amorphous  multitudes. 

In  copulating  rows  thai  shall  regenerate  Into  Infinity, 

\nd  crowd  the  world  with  stringy  puddles  of  inarticulation, 

i  mil  red  hells  of  vengeance  like  the  flames  of  poetrj 
Arise  In  revolutlonarj  number, 


■Purging  space  and  holy  nature  of  tills  slow  and  sleep-engendering  gangrene. 
And  sending  down  to  violent  oblivion  and  intense  decay, 
With  one  last  heaven-searching  scream  that  shall  alone  remain  hi  memory. 
Their  pusillanimated  authors. 

Too  much  neural  excitation  and  too  little  of  the  booming 
pulse  of  the  blood,  thinks  Mr.  Eastman,  are  what  distinguish 
this  freedom  of  the  new  verse  from  "the  freedom  of  a  poet  Avho 
is  lost  in  a  rhapsody  of  song." 

By  a  chance  coincidence  the  same  week  brings  in  The  Dial 
(Chicago)  a  defense  of  free  verse  from  Miss  Lowell,  who  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  the  high  priestess  of  the  cult.     She  Avrites: 

"It  is  true  that  vers  libre  could  be  written  as  prose;  for  that 
matter,  so  could  a  sonnet.  But  the  lines  are  in  one,  as  in  the 
other,  a  sure  guide  to  the  reader.  It  shows  a  very  slight  con- 
versance with  the  prosodies  of  other  times  to  consider  metrical 
rimed  verse  [the  only  form  proper  to  poetry.  Doubtless  it  is 
this  ignorance  which  has  caused  so  much  hysterical  fear  on 
the  subject. 

"That  vers  libre  has  come  to  stay  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
It  has  been  with  us  for  some  three  hundred  years  already.  The 
choruses  to  Milton's  'Samson  Agonistes'  are  in  vers  libre,  so  is 
much  of  Dryden's  'Threnodia  Augustalis,'  and  Blake  wrote 
many  of  his  prophetic  books  in  the  form,  to  say  nothing  of 
modern  writers,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  E.  Henley,  Francis 
Thompson,  etc. 

"A  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  versification 
would  serve  as  an  anodyne  for  these  agitated  conservatives. 
That  vers  libre  will  absolutely  supersede  metrical  verse  in  English 
poetry  is,  to  say  the  least,  problematic.  Art,  like  life,  is 
subject  to  evolution;  but,  also  like  life,  it  has  a  way  of  returning 
upon  itself  after  a  time.  The  whole  Renaissance  movement  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  renewed  interest  in,  and  understanding  of, 
antiquity.  Mr.  Warner  and  his  ilk  shoidd  take  heart  in  the 
thought  that  possibly  in  a  hundred  years  or  so  poets  will  be 
rediscovering  the  sonnet  and  glorying  in  its  practise. 

"But  why  do  people  take  the  tremble  to  write  pages  and 
pages  to  prove  that  what  is  is  not,  and  more,  can  not  possibly 
be?  The  word  'poetry'  seems  to  intrigue  them.  We  care  noth- 
ing for  the  word;  all  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  thing.  And 
do  these  excited  gentlemen  not  realize  that  for  a  form  of  art  to 
rouse  them  to  such  vigorous  protest  can  only  mean  that  the 
movement  it  represents  is  instinct  with  vitality?" 


THE  ENGLISH  LEGEND  OF  0.  HENRY 

THE  VOGUE  OF  0.  HENRY  grows  so  rapidly  in  En- 
gland as  to  merit  a  second    notice.     Reports   have  it 
that  the  sales  of  his  works  are  swelling  into  the  hundred 
thousands.      The    Montittg    Post   indignantly   declares   that    tin 
British    are   not    "so    benighted"    as    some   Americans — "Mr. 
Stephen  Leacock,  the  Canadian,  among  them" — imagine,  and 
that  it  is  untrue  that  0.  Henry's  work  has  until  recently  been 
unknown  in  England.     Nor,  indeed,  have  our  British  cousin- 
been   "unacquainted  with  the  legend  swelling"  round  his  pen- 
name  in  the  States  since  his  death,  five  years  ago."     A  first- 
class  short  story,   we  are  assured,   "can  not  remain  long  hit 
from  the  world,  even  in  American  lingo."     This  writer  goes  s< 
far  as  to  suspect  that  the  few  tales  which  in  the  past   recom- 
mended  themselves   to    the   English   reader   acquired   a  justei 
appreciation  by  these  connoisseurs  than  "the  battalions  of  hi; 
pieces  just  imported."     Yet  in  spite  of  the  Morning  Post's  pro 
test  against    the  imputation   of  being  unaware  of  0.   Henry 
American  reputation,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  appears  to  imply  that  hi 
had  none  at  all.     At  least,  Mr.  Lucas  himself  had  never  heard  o 
him,  had  never  heard  an  American  mention  him,  and  thinks  hi 
must  have  heard  them  speak  of  him  had  they  known  0.  Henry 
since    Americans,    he    lias   observed,    are    "overproud   of   thei 
country  and  its  indigenous  products  and  voluble  in  expressin; 
that   pride."     Mr.  Lucas,  not  only  in    Punch,  but  in  numerou 
books,  is  widely  read  among  us,  and  his  humorous  flavor  keenl. 
relished.     But  one  wonders  if  this  is  a  new  form  of  humor  h 
is  trying  in  The  Sphere  (London)  when  he  asks,  concerning  tins 
Americans  so   strongly  silent  about   0.    Henry:     "Could  the, 
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have  known  iiovv  good  he  was?  .  .  .  Was  he  a  prophet 
out  honor  in  his  own  country'.'  And  yet,  in  America, 
[|  that  be?"  Mr.  Lucas  docs  not  stay  to  indulge  liis  wonder, 
joes  on  to  propose  an  utterly  improbable  Kipling  •"analogy  " : 

Vnyway,  1  have  had  to  discover  0.  Henry  for  myself,  if 
>verv  it  can  be  called  when  every  paper  has  an  advert ise- 
i  of  his  complete  works  and  every  bookstall  has  a  shilling 
s  of  him.  But  having  discovered  him — we  shall  let  the 
rgering  word  stand — J  have  been  urging  him  upon  my 
(Is  with  as  much  assiduity  as  his  friend,  Judson  Tate,  in 
itory,  Next  to  Reading  Matter,'  recommended  his  nostrum 
ocal  chords.  But  why  was  ().  Henry's  genius  never 
tioned  by  any  of  his  coun- 
ten?  That  is  the  puzzle! 
another  mystery  is,  'Why 

we  in  England  not  sooner 
a  i  he  chance  to  read  him? 

is  the  more  remarkable, 
idering  how  alert,  how 
oroiis,   how    human,   how 

and  understanding,  and, 
e  all,  how  unfailingly  en- 
titling lie  is  and  out  for 
and  how  very  much  the 
■se  are  the  majority  of 
novels  that  cross  the  At- 
r  eastward. 

I  is  as  tho  American  read- 
ail  been  denied  any  knowl- 

of   Mr.  Kipling's    works 

one  day  some  years  after 
ad  written  his  last  story, 

then  the  whole  harvest 
tumbled  en  bloc  into  their 
•ing,   eager  hands.     This 

not  mean  that  Mr.  Kip- 
and  0.  Henry  are  to  be 

leled  in  quality.    I  merely 

the  analogy.  But  as  a 
pr  of  fact,  I  can  see  each 

em  taking  off  his  hat  to 

other — and  Bret  Harte 
1  before  both. 

'o  <lo  0.  Henry's  work — 

Iiriety,  its   vivacity — any 
of  justin',  a  critic  would 
re  much  room.     In  brief 
one  may   say  a  little. 
i  egin  with,  one  is  struck 
ms    spirits,    which   never 
i   by  his  sympathetic  curi- 
i|  in  his   fellow  creatures, 
I  i  never  cools;  by  his  vivid 
ration,  which  gives   him 
■  ange  of   simile;    by   the 
'  hint    richness    and    vigor 
idiom.     But  perhaps  most  of  all  one  is  imprest    by    his 
y  of  excitement.      I   know  of  no  writer  who  makes  one 
LSe  and  restless. 

here  seems  to  be  nothing  that  he  had  not  seen  from  Texas 

'M  \ork,  so  that  as  one  reads  one  seems  to  have  America 

'  one,  its  sights  and   sounds,  as  never  before.     All  that, 

fflrer,  is  only   trimming.     The  man   himself  is   the   thing — 

is  his  mental  angle  that  to  me  is  so  fascinating.     In  every 

»  he  is  the  same — always  true  to  himself;  always  with  pity 

r  ie  unfortunate,   admiration    for    the    brave,    and    a   great 

;'  rous  interest   in   the  comedy  of  life  and  tolerance  for  the 

tares.     Betwixt    irony  and  kindliness   he  moved,   and  he 

d  a  story  from  every  one.      I  doubt  if  any  one  ever  found 

'    '">'  Stories;    it   is  as  tho  America  was  the  Sultan  and  (). 

w;is  a   modern   Scheherezade   who    must    narrate   or    be 

''''•     I  use  the  comparison  with  care,  for  he  loved  "The 

,:  au  Nights,'  and  often    refers  to  them,  and  to  him  New 

"  was  Bagdad." 

Vl1-  if  any  American  hasn't  heard  of  0.  Henry,  it  will  no 
he  Mr.  Lucas's  fault,  and  if  having  heard  he  fears  to 
1    (">  the  fact,  he  will  hud  an  inspiring  example  in  Mr.  Lucas. 
<*•  enthusiastically  forward: 

"ls'iU  1  have  said  nothing  to  indicate  what  kind  of  stories 
ury  told.     All  kinds.     And  in  every  one  there  are  strokes 
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which  must  be  looked  for.  It  never  dots  to  -kip:  some  are 
tragic,  as  "The  Furnished  Boom':  some  comic,  as  The  Memoirs 
of  a  Yellow  Dog';  some  farcical,  as  'The  Ransom  of  Bed  Chief": 
some  idyllic,  as  'Springtime  a  la  Carte';  some  scornfully  satirical, 
as  those  championing  the  underpaid  work-girl;  some  freakishly 
cynical,  as  'A  Double-Dyed  Deceiver';  hut  mosl  are.  like  life, 
mixed,  and  all  are  saturated  with  humanity.  Every  Btory,  tor). 
is  a  short  story  proper.  Many  short  stories  are  underwritten 
novels,  just  as  some  novels  are  overwritten  short  stories.  Bui 
O.  Henry  was  a  master  of  the  conte;  he  understood  its  possibili- 
ties and  limitations,  and  never  transgrest  the  rules.  He  often  wa- 
in a  hurry;  he  often  was  not  able — a  defect  of  a  quality— to  de- 
velop the  theme  to  the  very  end;  but  he  never  abused  the  medi- 
um, and  his  success,  not  only  in 
finding  plots,  but  in  working  a 
sardonic  or  sentimental  sym- 
metry— often  a  surprize — into 
his  transcripts,  is  wonderful. 

"'What  is  now  needed  Ls  a 
single  volume  of  nuggets  dug 
from  the  twelve-volume  claim. 
I  should  like  to  compile  it;  but 
so,  I  imagine,  would  every 
other  of  his  readers.  ().  Henry 
is,  as  I  say.  always  good;  there 
are  always  phrases,  humorous 
turns,  flashes  of  odd  intelli- 
gence, the  condensed  result  of 
years  of  experience.  Every 
story  has  one  or  more  of  these; 
but  some  stories  are.  as  work- 
of  art.  so  immeasurably  better 
than  others  that  one  w  ould  like 
them  brought  together.  "O. 
Henry's  Best '  would  be  a  very 
remarkable  thing.  Indeed.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  best  of 
any  other  short-story  writer 
would  excel  it  in  richness.  1 
have  not  made  my  selection 
yet — there  are  still  (glory  be! 
two  or  three  of  the  large  vol- 
umes still  to  be  opened — but 
among  those  stories  that  could 
not  be  omitted  are:  "Art  and 
the  Bronco."  The  Handbook 
of  Hymen,'  'The  Enchanted 
Profile."  'The  Last  Leaf,' 
"The  Day  Resurgent,'  and 
The  Third  Ingredient.'  " 


A   NEW   DEVOTEE   OF   O.    HENRY, 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  who  would  like  to  make  a  book  of    O.  Henrj  's  Best 
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But  the  English  do  it  gener- 
ously when  they  are  aroused. 
The       September       Bookman 
London  i     is     an     O.     Henry 
number,    and    Mr.    St.    John 
Adcock,  in  the  principal  article,  makes  this  humble  confession: 

'"Thousands  of  us  are  reading  his  stories  at  present  and 
realizing  with  astonishment  that  he  was  a  great  literary  artist  — 
with  astonishment  because,  tho  we  are  only  just  arriving  at 
this  knowledge  of  him,  we  learn  that  he  commenced  to  write 
before  the  end  of  last  century,  and  has  been  five  year-  dead. 
Even  in  America,  where  he  belonged,  recognition  came  to  him 
slowly;  it  was  only  toward  the  close  of  hi-  life  that  he  began  to 
be  counted  as  anything  more  than  a  popular  magazine  author: 
but  now.  in  the  States,  they  have  sold  more  than  a  million  copies 
of  his  books,  his  publishers  announce  in  their  advertisements 
that  'up  goes  the  sale  o(  0.  Henry,  higher  and  higher  every  day.' 
that  he  has  'beaten  the  world  record  for  the  -ale  of  short  Stories'; 
and  the  critics  compete  with  each  other  in  comparing  him  to 
Foe  and  Bret  Hart.',  to  Mark  Twain  and  Dickens,  to  De  Maupas- 
sant and  Kipling.  We  can  not  put  ourselves  right  by  saying 
that  he  was  an  American,  for  in  the  last  few  years  at  hast  two 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  him  to  English  reader-, 
and  both  of  them  failed.  Then  a  little  while  ago  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Nash  embarked  on  a  third  attempt  and  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  0.  Henry  in  twelve 

three-and-sixpenny   volumes Kt   the  present   rate  of  sale. 

at  least  half  a  million  copies  will  have  been  sold,  and  one  may  take 
it  that,  at  long  last.  0.  Henry  is  triumphantly  entering  into 
his  kingdom." 


FOR   A   NEW   PAPAL   STATE 

A  PEACE  PROPOSAL  which  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
basis  of  agreement  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
-  Italy  contemplates  the  creation  of  the  Trentino  into 
a  new  papal  State  under  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  The  Churchman  (New  York)  deals  with  the  subject  on 
the  authority  of  a  monthly  review  published  in  Zurich  called 
Das  Neue  Europa,  and  sees  that  the  real  significance  of  the 
article  is  the  fact  that  the  review  is  really  the  organ  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
two  most  important  questions  are  the  attitudes  of  the  Vatican 
and  Austria  to  the  proposal,  and  the  writer  thinks  that  the 
Vatican  would  scarcely  reject  it,  and  Austria,  "dynastically 
and  constitutionally,  would 
offer  no  objections."  Italy 
is  the  only  doubtful  party 
to  the  agreement,  and  the 
easy  assumption  of  her 
enemy  is  that  Italy  would 
' '  rather  see  the  Trentino  an 
ecclesiastical  state  than  an 
Austrian  province."  The 
Churchman  continues: 

"The  article  begins  by 
deploring  the  circumstance 
that  the  most  neutral  of 
all  sovereigns,  the  Pope, 
shorn  of  his  temporal  pow- 
er, has  lost  many  neutral 
prerogatives  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  exer- 
cise a  benevolent  influence 
on  the  belligerents.  To 
restore  the  old  papal  states 
is  impossible.  And  so  the 
question  is,  Where  could 
the  Pope  acquire  territory 
without  greatly  disturbing 
the  status  quo?  The  fron- 
tiers of  the  papal  Trentino 
might  be  drawn  on  the 
north  by  Mezzolombardo, 
in  the  west  along  the  Pre- 
sanella  group,  and  in  the 
east  northward  from  Val 
Saugana.  The  southern 
frontier  might  be  the  pres- 
ent Tyrol  border,  with 
Riva  and  Ala. 

"The  Vatican  would 
hardly  reject  such  an  ac- 
quisition of  territory  and 
power;  it  can  always  de- 
cide the  abode  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  present  possessions 
in  Rome  could  be  retained. 
The  creation  of  such  a 
small  temporal  ecclesiasti- 
cal stale  would  actually 
represent  a  neutral  forum, . 
which  might  l>e  a  blessing 
to  all  European  countries. 

The  Pop<  could  then,  for  example,  call  a  council  much  easier 
than  Ik  can  now  do  in  Rome.  As  regards  Austria's  attitude  in 
the  matter,  the  article  says  that  the  Hapsburgs  are  perhaps  the 
most,  loyal  dynasty  to  the  Pope  in  Europe.  To  them  the  con- 
ion  of  the  Trentino  into  an  ecclesiastical  state  would  mean 
no  sacrifice.  And  for  the  nation  it, would  remove  the  greatest 
bone  of  contention  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Tin;  writer  then 
•    >-  that   in   \ieu    of  the  smallness  of  the  country,  Austria 


might  retain  the  postal  services  in  Liechtenstein,  and  that  Hi 
might  naturally  also  exercise  a  certain  military  protection  ij 
this  Church  state.  The  subjects  of  the  Pope  would,  of  coura 
not  be  required  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  Army,  while  the  Swis 
would  continue  to  constitute  the  personal  guard  of  the  Pop* 
supplemented  perhaps  by  Trentineros." 


THE   FUTURE   CHRISTIANITY 
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A   RECENT   PORTRAIT  OF   THE   POPE, 

Whose  temporal  sovereignty,  over  the  .Trentino,  if  it  is  elevated  into  a  Papal 
State,  is  a  proposal  emanating  from  Austrian  sources. 


MATEUR  PROPHETS  and  moralists,"  in  the  phras 
of  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London),  ha\ 
arisen  in  great  quantities  in  England,  and  the 
principal  and  emphatic  contention  is  Jhat  Christianity  has  faik- 
in  Germany.     The  writer  in   this  journal  of  liberal  religio 

"J.  M.  T.,"  does  not  ui 

dertake  to  hold  the  bri 

against  his  fellow  countr 

men,  but  he  asks  if  th< 

dare    to    say    that  Chri 

tianity   has    succeeded 

England.     He  wonders 

indeed,    they   have    "e\ 

stopt    to    think    wheth 

what  has  failed  there  [G< 

many]   is   the  same  thi 

that   has    succeeded    ht 

[England],  or  what  relati 

either  of  them  bears  to  t 

Gospel   of    Jesus  Chris 

The   writer  picks  up  1 

generally     accepted    ic 

that  the  war  is  "the  res 

of  a  self -centered  nation 

ism,"  and  admits  that  iH 

right  to  denounce  the  vi  < 

that  national  safety  o'v- 

rides  international  mor- 

ty.     But  his  next  s< 

is  an  admonition  to  B  - 

ishers  not  to  suppose  t ,t 

"this    view   is   a    prive 

heresy  of  the  Prussiar " 

And  he  goes  further: 

"All  nationalism  is  i 
marily   self-centered, 
first  aim  is  mere  survH 
Its  second,  third, and  foi  b 
may  be  morality,  religi- 
what  you  will;  but  in  01 '' 
to  have  any  of  these  qu- 
ties,  it  must  first  exist  is 
a  corporate  personality,  a 
individual   can,  and  o  n 
must,  sacpifuie  his  life  f  a 
moral  principle.    Buti'e 
is     marrkxl,     it    beco3S 
doubtful  how  far  the  s;i« 
motive     justifies    him^ 
sacrificing     his    wife   ™ 
family.     And  when  a  million  families  compose  a  nation,  i  > 
difficult  to  conceive  any  cause  for  which  a  sovereign  or  a ,sti ■•■ 
man  ought,  not  merely   to  risk,  but  definitely  to  sacrifice  ' 
rich  a  personality.     Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nati 
life.     The  German  crime,  then,   is  one  whose  premises  w|w 
share,   and   from    whose  horrible  conclusion  we  have  ?wi 
more  by  our   Larger  experience  of   life   than  by  any whe1 * 
goodness  of  character.     It  would  be  well  if,  instead  of  P"'  6 
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o  sleep   with  the  fancy  that   vmtv   Englishman   is  a    hero 
every  German  a,  villain,  our  moralists  would  exhort  us  to 
fy  our  reputation   for   righteousness,    and   the    trust    whieli 
r  nations  put  in  us,  by  ordering  our  own  society  more  fairly 
decently,  and    by  championing   international  justice  upon 
t   occasion,  not  only   when  it  coincides  with  our  own  inter- 
The  lessons  of  victory  are  less  salutary  than  those  of  de- 
Let  us  work  for  victory;    but  let  us  hope  that   the  cost 
Inch  it  is  won  may  save  us  from  the  victor's  self-conceit." 

a  next  takes  issue  with  the  "moralists"  on  the  point  of 

■  contention  "that  Germany  is  not  really  a  Christian  country, 
ting  the  argument  against  Protestantism  or  Liberalism, 
Istablished  Religion,  according  to  their  own  predilections, 
always  so  as  to  let  us  suppose  (without  prejudice  to  France 
ussia)  that  true  Christianity  is  Anglican."  And  this  clear- 
led  Briton  wonders  if  there  could  be  "a  more  dangerous 
rion."     For— 

Lpart  from  the  facts  that  no  single  Church  protested  against 
war,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
es  is  of  the  same  Church  as  the  Italian  and  French,  what 
issedly  Christian  country  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at 
her?  If  an  international  system  based  upon  war  is  in- 
istent  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  if  none  of  us  apply 
eaehing  in  this  respect,  is  that  State  more  Christian  which 
mds  that  it  does  so  than  that  which  admits  that  it  does 
The  Gospel,  indeed,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have 
since  been  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  international  politics. 
not  Christianity  as  such  which  either  we  possess  or  the 
mns  disown,  but  a  civilized  conscience,  partly  inspired  by 
•itianity.  It  is  civilization  that  we  are  fighting  for,  and  for 
iter  existence— not  because  it  is,  but  in  order  that  it  may 
me,  ( Jhristian.  It  is  essent ial  that  our  preachers  and  writers 
Id  clear  their  minds  on  this  point.  German  theologians, 
ssed  by  their  rediscovery  of  primitive  Christianity,  have 
>d  that,  because  the    literal  teaching  of  Christ  is  inappli- 

■  to  the  modern  State,  the  modern  State  is  outside  the 
)  of  Christianity.  The  proper  answer  to  this  is  not  to  try 
ow  that  Christ  himself  would  have  approved  of  diplomacy, 
armaments,  and  war — provided  only  they  were  English; 
;o  insist  that  international  law  (backed,  if  necessary,  as  it 

must  be,  by  the  appeal  to  force)  is  the  only  means  by 
i  Christian  ethics  can  be  internationalized.  We  must 
)lainly  that  we  are  not  called  to  apply  the  Sermon  on  the 
at  directly  to  a  world  of  which  its  author  never  dreamed, 
hat  it  is  all  the  more  obligatory  upon  us  to  uphold  the  ideal 
tional  righteousness  which  ffias  been  inspired  by  his  prin- 
i,  and  which  is  as  truly  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Christ  as 
was  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  future  peace  and  happiness 
e  world  do  not  depend — let  us  be  quite  sun?  of  this — on 
riumph  of  English  or  of  any  other  national  Christianity, 
>n  the  degree  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
tg  to  cooperate  (even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  prejudices) 
e  extension  of  international  justice  and  good-will. 
lere  arises  the  third  point  on  which  we  ask  our  moralists 
ither  moro  candor  and  clear-sightedness.  It  is  useless  to 
nd  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  will  automatically  bring 
l  an  era  of  peace  and  righteousness.  The  disease  from 
i  Germany  is  suffering  is  latent  in  all  of  us.     The  war  will 

much  new  bitterness  behind  it,  to  accentuate  the  old. 
>est  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  a  group  of  nations  suffi- 
y  strong,  and  sufficiently  determined  upon  peace,  will 
l)le  to  impose  arbitration,  and  other  safeguards  against, 
upon  the  rest;  and  that  during  the  breathing-space  thus 
ed  a  real  international  conscience  may  come  into  being. 
here  is  a  danger  in  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature 
*U  as  in  expecting  too  little.  International  law,  altho  it 
sses  ideals  which  are  partly  Christian,  falls  far  short  of 
tational  Christianity.  We  must  work  for  it  as  the  Orac- 
le, not  the  perfect  ideal.  The  time  is  too  urgent  to  be 
oing  of  Tolstoyan  Utopias.  We  can  not  tell  how  Christ 
1  have  solved  the  international  problem  by  going  back 
e  Gospel,  but  by  going  forward  on  the  lines  which  have 
>;il  national  peace  and  righteousness,  altho  to  a  relative 
united  degree,  in  the  past.  Most  of  Christianity  is  still 
6  future.  Nor  can  we  know  what  is  Christian  until  we 
done  what,  is  right. 

is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  Christianity  has  not  failed, 
ise  it  has  not  yet  been  tried.  The  complementary  truth 
'  the  Christianity  which  has  yet  to  be  tried  is  a  Christianity 
1  can  not  be  tried  until  the  world  is  fit  for  it,  and  can  not 
"Icrstood  uutil  it  has  been  tried." 


CHURCHES  THAT  SHOULD  QUIT 

WA.LT  \I.\so\'  has  satirized  the  overchurching  of 
3ome  <>!'  our  communities  in  a  way  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  the  editor  of  The  Continent  Chicago)  and  to 
furnish  him  with  a  text  for  brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
this  not  uncommon  situation.  According  to  the  Presbyterian 
editor  the  trouble  lies  in  denominational  pride,  which  becomes 
merely  an  unreasonable  denominational  prejudice.  Several 
denominations  plant  churches  in  a  new  community,  each  hoping 
fhat  its  own  organization  may  We  the  one  to  flourish.  Then 
the  less  flourishing  Competitors  refuse  1o  give  up  the  struggle 
which  ensues,  because  it  is  too  hard  on  denominational  pride 
to  say,  "Our  church  in  that  town  died  out."  So  we  have  a 
situation  which  the  homespun  Kansan  philosopher  thus  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  rimed  prose  paragraphs: 

"In  Pumpkinville  the  fourteen  churches  have  no  support 
that's  strong  and  stout,  and  all  the  time  the  village  searches  its 
clothes  for  coins  to  help  them  out.  The  pastors  go  upon  their 
uppers;  they're  hungry-looking  men  and  lean,  as  they  arrange 
for  chicken  suppers  to  pay  for  coal  and  kerosene.  They  can't 
put  much  into  a  sermon,  not  much  of  eloquence  or  vim.  with 
each  so  poor  he  can't  determine  just  when  the  poor-farm  will 
get  him.  The  churchyards  all  are  rank  and  weedy,  for  none  will 
pay  to  mow  the  grass;  the  churches  all  look  frayed  and  seedy — 
they're  needing  paint  and  window-glass.  In  Pumpkinville 
one  church  might  flourish  and  be  a  prosperous  concern,  and 
there'd  be  wealth  its  work  to  nourish  while  yet  the  lamp  holds 
out  to  burn.  .  .  .  But  Pumpkinville  has  fourteen  churches,  and 
each  is  poorer  than  the  rest,  and  evermore  the  village  searches 
for  pennies  for  them  in  its  vest." 

Why,  asks  the  Continent's  editor,  do  these  church  bodies  hoi 
on  so  persistently?     This  is  the  explanation  which  lie  offers: 

"The  thing  which  counts  for  the  persistence  of  tiny,  unpros- 
perous  churches  of  many  denominations  in  towns  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  them,  is  sheerly  an  unreasoning  denomina- 
tional pride  set  on  having  the  reputation  of  being  'strong  in 
that  region.' 

"The  process  begins  in  the  settlement  period  of  a  particular 
area.  Denominational  leaders  say  to  themselves:  'See  all  those 
new  towns  growing  up.  It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  our 
Church.  We  mustn't  let  other  denominations  monopolize 
such  territory.' 

"So  denominational  ambition — the  eagerness  to  make  a  show- 
ing of  expansion — prompts  an  absolutely  unforeseeing  and  reck- 
less planting  of  new  organizations  in  all  the  towns  that  show  the 
least  promise  of  development. 

"Every  denomination  goes  into  a  blind  gamble  that  in  a 
situation  where  some  one  church  will  likely  win  out  to  self- 
supporting  strength  its  tiny  seedling  may  possibly  be  the 
fortunate  competitor. 

"What  denominational  pride  plants,  however,  denominational 
pride  carries  on  regardless  of  the  outcome.  The  gamble  may 
go  quite  the  wrong  way:  for  a  particular  church  the  history  of 
a  few  years  may  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  constituent^ 
available  that  affords  it  t lu-  least  hope  of  success.  But  it  would 
be  too  humiliating  for  the  denomination  concerned  to  con 
■openly  this  obvious  fact.  The  organization  must  be  kept  going 
in  spite  of  all  costs,  lest  dissolution  should  lead  the  public  to  think 
the  denomination  is  slipping  back  and  losing  heart. 

"Thus  the  initial  scramble  for  points  of  vantage  in  a  freshly 
occupied  scope  of  country  becomes,  through  the  operation  of 
ecclesiastical  vanity,  a  heritage  of  embarrassment  that  can 
never  be  shaken  off. 

"No  matter  how  many  generations  elapse  from  the  original 
settlement,  the  bane  of  that  first  ungoverned  competition  hangs 
still  over  towns  affected  by  it.  just  because  it  is  deemed  more 
than  a  self-respecting  Christian  body  can  endure  to  say,  'Our 
Church  in  that  town  died  out.' 

"And  this  wider  denominational  pride  is  reenforeed  by  a  local 
spirit  of  similar  quality.  Residents  who  have  enlisted  in  a 
congregation  of  a  certain  name  feel  that  they  would  be  forever 
shamed  among  their  neighbors  if  they  gave  up  their  independent 
church-life  and  joined  another  people  more  successful  than  they. 

"What  all  would  gain  in  the  respect  of  the  world  by  re- 
nouncing selfish  denominational  considerations  and  by  putting 
the  interest  of  the  whole  church  ahead  of  the  interest  of  an\ 
branch,  would  be  an  invaluable  capitalization  of  public  good-will. 
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'The  most  forcible  means  to  impress  on  people  this  nobler 
way  is  to  expose  the  ignoble  way  now  followed — to  riddle  the 
foolish  notion  that  the  present  policy  of  stubborn  holding  fast 
enchances  the  repute  of  either  churches  or  churchmen.  And 
that  is  the  service  which  our  Kansas  poetizer  does 

"Cartoon  tho  it  is,  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  Scarcely  ex- 
aggerated— churches  held  in  contempt  because  they  are  never 
half  so  earnest  in  anything  else  as  they  are  in  the  hooks  and 
crooks  that  beguile  cash  from  the  people;  pastors  so  bothered 
about  finances  that  they  can't  really  put  their  minds  fully  on 
any  higher  things;  church  properties  forever  looking  forlorn 
and  unkempt,  so  that  town  pride  in  them  is  impossible;  the 
whole  institution  of  the  church  cheapened  by  its  cheap  and 
beggarly  struggle  for  a  sordid  existence.  This  is  precisely  'the 
state  of  the  church'  in  thousands  of  towns. 

"Certainly  the  real  honor  for  true  Christians  in  such  a  struggle 
is  not  in  'perseverance  of  the  saints,'  but  in  'surrender  at 
discretion.'" 

ITALY'S    WAR-RELIGION 

Tf?E  RELIGIOUS  TEMPER  of  the  warring  nations, 
whether  static  or  dynamic,  has  been  the  study  of  a 
good  many  writers,  and  we  have  frequently  dealt  with 
the  three  leading  combatants  from  this  angle.  Italy  being  a 
later  comer  into  the  fray  has  only  lately  been  studied  in  this 
respect.  The  matter  is  taken  up  by  Father  Oemelli,  who  is 
described  as  a  mixture  of  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of 
action.  He  holds  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  is 
both  physician  and  psychologist,  but  at  present  holds  the  post 
of  military  almoner.  He  is,  therefore,  well  placed  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  war's  influence  on  Italy's  re- 
ligious life — whether  the  men  in  the  army  will  evince  a  revival 
of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  face  of  these  extra  hazards.  His 
discussion  of  tin-  subject  in  his  own  review,  Vita  e  Pi msiero 
(Life  and  Thought),  is  summarized  in  the  Bibliothhque  Uni- 
verselle  (Lausanne),  from  which  we  quote: 

"For  his  own  part  the  learned  brother  has  recognized  sincerely 
in  a  lecture  on  the  mentality  of  the  soldier  that  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  a  "revival,'  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  Italy. 
The  Italian  soldier  preserves  the  attitude  and  habits  of  normal 
times  in  the  domain  of  religion,  when  serving  beneath  his  coun- 
try's flag.  There  is  something  more  of  fervor,  but  the  difference 
is  purely  quantitative.  He  attends  mass  devoutly,  he  receives 
tlie  sacraments,  he  wears  the  blessed  medal  hung  upon  him  by 
mother  or  wife  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  them  say  their  prayers  more  regularly  and  forget 
less  often  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross*  at  morning  and  night — ■ 
practises  both  moving  and  efficacious,  for  they  are  certainly 
sincere  in  moments  like  these,  hut  practises,  also,  which  are 
very  far  from  thai  mystic  exaltation  of  which  there  have  been, 
and  now  are,  so  many  examples  elsewhere,  especially  in  France. 

"We  need  feel  no  astonishment  at  this.  The  religion  of 
the  Italian  people  forms  a  sentiment  which  in  the  ignorant, 
touches  on  superstition  and  is  •  sometimes  confounded  there- 
wit  h.  and  which  in  men  like  Dante  and  Alessandro  Manzoni, 
may  become  a  Aery  elevated  ideal  and  a  shining  fine  of  conduct 
for  life.  But  -il  never  attain-  the  degree  of  passion  in  any  one, 
or,  at  least,  in  very  few.  Of  all  the  European  nations '  Italy 
possesses  the  most  i  \  en  and  tranquil  religious  history. 

"We  find  in  Italy  neither  great  heresies,  as  in  the  nations 
of  the  North  or  of  the  Orient;  nor  wars  of  faith,  as  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France;  nor  measures  of  theologic  repression,  as 
in  Spain. 

"But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  try  to  explain  this  placidity 
by  attributing  to  1  he  Italian  people  a  cold  indifference  toward 
the  great  mystery  of  life  and  death.  Every  people  has  its 
own  fashion  of  comprehending  and  feeling  things  divine.  It 
manifests  its  conception  of  them  by  certain  forms  suited  to 
itself.  Apropos  of  this.  I  believe  thai  Luigi  Luzzatti  is  per- 
fectly cornel  in  reaffirming  an  idea  of  Strauss  that  the  Kalians 
and  the  French,  when  they  cease  to  be  believers,  do  not  fall 
into  a  frivolous  atheism,  but  turn,  the  former  to  Humanism, 
and  the  latter  to  the  Rights  of  Man.  It  might  be  equally 
sustained  that  the  religion  of  the  Italians  has  always,  even 
ii  eonfined  in  the  mos1  rigorous  limits  of  dogma  and  cult, 
had  a  pronounced  humanist  character  and  has  constantly 
kept  its  windows  open  on  the  one  side  to  the  esthetic,  on  the 
other  to  the  moral."' 


SING    SING'S   NEW   VOCABULARY 

THE  REFORMATION  that  has  taken  place  "in  th 
last  two  years  in  the  vocabulary  used  by  the  com 
munity  of  Sing  Sing"  is  set  down  by  the  editor  of  th 
prison's  Mutual  Welfare  League  Bulletin  as  something  "amazing. 
Under  the  Osborne  regime,  we  are  told,  the  "old-system 
vocabulary  is  gradually  but  surely  dying  away,  so  that  th 
questions,  "What's  your  number?"  "Where  do  you  lock?'"  ar 
seldom  heard  now.  Of  course,  old-timers  find  it  hard  to  hr^a 
their  conversational  habit.  But  the  prison  editor  is  great  I 
encouraged  by  this  symptom  of  increasing  self-respect,  saying: 

"As  the  'stripes'  have  given  way  to  the  neat  dark  "gray.'  - 
has  our  'vocabulary'  improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  ot 
conversation  to  be  understood  by  the  average  intelligent  p< 

"It  is  mainly  through  the  kind  and  humane  treatment  of  tl 
present  Administration,  to  say  nothing  of  'The  Mutual  Welfa 
League'  and  the  courtesy  of  'department  heads'  of  the  varioi 
departments,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  this  new  light. 

"The  educational  department  of  both  the  day  and  evenij 
classes  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this. 

"Through  the  broadening  of  the  minds  of  our  less  intellige 
members  foul  and  abusive  language  has  steadily  decreased. 

"The  other  day  I  was  asked  by  one  of  my  pupils  to  read 
note  for  him  that  he  had  received  from  'the  Warden's'  offi* 
it  commenced,  'Dear  Sir'! 

"I  doubt  if  any  one  had  ever  addrest  him  as  such  before. 

"Who  would  have  thought  five  years  ago  of  an  official  a 
dressing  an  inmate  as  '  Dear  Sir  '  ? 

"The  action  speaks  for  itself. 

"Formerly,  the  first  question  asked  of  a  new  coiner  w 
'What  did  you  draw?'  and  the  answer  was  generally  a  'Fiinf.' 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  at  all  times,"  continues  the  writ' 
"thai    we  have  a   very  retrogressive  public  to  convince "; 
us  therefore,  banish  these  'old  Bastile'  phrases  and  with  renew 
a -igor  prepare  ourselves  for  the  brighter  day  to  come." 

The  editor  of  The  Bulletin,  comments  the  New  York  Evem, 
Post,  really  did  not   have  to  go  outside  his  own  bailiwick  ■ 
prove  that  "the  lingo  of  the  Bastile  is  no  more."     For  7 
Evening   Post   calls  attention   to   an  account   of  an  addres- 
Warden  Osborne,  contributed  by  one  of  those  present  to  tin 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  which  contains  the  following: 

"Much  serviceable  reflection  and  determination  resulted  fro 
his  elucidation  of  a  collectivity  of  facts  relative  to  the  culti1- 
tion  and  development  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  princi  - 
which  he  referred  to  as  the  necessary  adjunct  and  indispensa  - 
prerequisite  for  the  final  solution  of  the  problems  confront:; 
us  after  prison." 

"What  further  demonstration  is  necessary  to  establish 
soundness  of  the  editor's  contention?"  asks  The  Evening  Pot 


INEFFICIENT  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS— An  "  efficiency  expet ' 
for  the  Protestant  Sunday-schools  of  New  York,  Mr.  Herbt 
L.  Hill,  recently  laid  the  responsibility  for  decreasing  attenda  B 
and  membership  in  Protestant  Churches  to  the  inefficient  in  - 
agement  of  Sunday-schools.  "The  average  effort  required  o 
get  one  person  into  church  membership,"  the  New  York  Ti  s 
quotes  him  as  saying,  "takes  the  combined  services  of  sev- 
teen  officials  of  churches,  Christian  societies,  or  teach,  rs. 
New  York,  he  says:     • 

"We  really  have  the  hardest  problem  in  this  city  to  be  foul 
in  any   city  of  the  world.     I   believe  no  other  place  on  eah 
has  similar  conditions  and  influences  which  keep  children  avV 
from  the  Sunday-schools.     In  the  past  parents  made  it  a  c*- 
torn  to  talk  with  their  children  of  their  Sunday-school  stuiK 
Times  have  changed.     This  instruction  is  now  put  up  to  ■« 
Sunday-school   teachers,   who  must  assume  the  responsibly- 
To-day   many   parents  make  no  effort  to  have  their  child" 
attend  Sunday-school,  yet  the  Sunday-school  is  the  fundanicn 
and    very   foundation    of   Christian    development   on  wmeh-} 
churches   must    depend.     Some  reason  for  the  difficulties  B 
are  found  in  the  mixture  of  nationalities,  and  many  peculiar t- 
tractions  of  a  big  city  not  to  be  met  with  in  many  other  pla'-t 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


A  YEAR  ago  Edmund  Leamy  was 
becoming  widely  known  to  readers 
of  American  magazines  as  a  writer  of 
graceful  and  witty  light  verse.  Recently 
Mr.  Leamy's  work  has  been  missing  in  the 
periodicals.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  left  the  United  States  and 
is  now  staying  in  Central  Africa.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  eon- 
tains  the  following  stanzas — characteristi- 
cally musical  and  colorful,  and  vibrant 
with  sincere  emotion. 

VISIONS 

By  Edmund  Leamy 

/  never  watch  the  sun  set  adown  the  Western  skies 
But  that  within  its  wonderness  I  see  my  mother's  eyes; 
1  rarer  hear  the  West  wind  sob  softly  in  the  trees 
lint  that  there,   comes  her   broken  call  far  o'er   the 

distant  seas; 
And  never  shine  the  dim  stars  but  that  my  heart 

would  (jo 
Away  and  back  to  olden  lands  and  dreams  of  long  ago. 

A  rover  of  the  wide  world,  when  yet  my  heart 

was  young^ 
The  sea  came  whispering  to  mo  in  well-beloved 

tongue; 
And,  oh,  the  promises  she  held  of  golden  lands 

agleam 
That  clung  about  my  boy-heart  and  filled  mine 

eyes  with  dream; 
\ ltd  Wanderlust  came  luring  me  till  'math  the 

stars  I  sworo 
That  I  would  be  a  wanderer  for  ever,  evermore. 

A  rover  of  the  wide  world,  I've  seen  the  Northern 

lights 
^flashing  countless  colors  in  the  knife-cold  wintry 

nights; 
['ve    watched    the    Southern    Cross    ablaze    o'er 

smiling,  sunny  lands, 
\nd  seen  the  lazy  sea  caress  palm-sheltered  silver 

sands; 
still  wild  unrest  is  scourging  me,  the  Wanderlust 

of  yore. 
And  I  must  be  a  wanderer  for  ever,  evermore. 

\nd  yet  1  see  the  sun  set  adown  the  Western  skies 
\tid  glimpse  within  the  wonderness  my  mother's 

pleading  eyes; 
\nd  yet  I    hear  the  West  wind  sol)  softly  in  the 

t  rees, 
vainly    cloaks   her  broken   call    far   o'er   the 

distant-  seas; 
\nd  still,  when   shine   the   dim  stars,  my   wander 

heart,  would  go 
\way  and  back  to  her  side,  and  dreams  of  long 

ago. 

The  London  Punch  continues  to  print 
xquisite  light  verse,  phrased  with  con- 
summate artistry  and  as  gay  as  if  there 
rare  no  war.  Here  we  find  lovely  varia- 
ious  on  a  most  ancient  theme.  Austin 
>obson's  touch  is  no  more  delicate  and 
ure  than  that  of  the  author  of  these  lines. 


A  FANTASY 

If  you  were  a  white  rose  Columbine 

\nd  I  were  a  Harlequin, 
I'd  lea])  ami  sway  on  my  spangled  liips 
Vnd  blow  you  a  kiss  with  my  finger-tips 
I'o  woo  a  smile  to  your  petal  lips 

\t  every  glittering  spin, 

If  I  were  a  pig-tailed  Buccaneer 
And  you  were  a  Ibistol  Girl, 
AroUlng  home  from  over  the  sea 
1  d  give  you  a  hug  oti  the  landing-quay, 
A  hook-nosed  parrot  that  swore  like  me, 
And  a  brooch  of  mother-o'-pearl. 

"  >ou  were  a  Donna  of  old  Castile 
And  a  Troubadour  were  I, 


One  more  "helper* 

And  it  simplifies  the  whole  problem 
Every   time   you   use   Campbell's   Tomato  Soup 
on  your  table,  you  not  only  make  the  meal  more  en- 
joyable and  inviting,  but  you  lighten  the  burden   of 
household  cares. 

Think  how  often  you  avoid  unnecessary  labor 
and  fussing  and  delay  by  the  use  of 

Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

On  wash-day,  ironing-day,  house-cleaning  days  —  the 
maid  is  doubly  pleased  at  the  suggestion  of  this  favorite 
Campbell"kind,"so  refreshing  and  sustaining;  so  easy  to  serve. 

On  the  maid's  day  out  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  have 
this  wholesome  dinner-course  ready  to  your  hand  without 
the  slightest  worry  or  uncertainty.  And  what  a  help  in  tiding 
over  those  more  or  less  protracted  in- 
tervals when  you  are  without  a  maid 
and  cannot  discover  one  with  a  search 
warrant. 

Eating  a  good  soup  regularly  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  menu  is  so  important  that  it  is 
almost  a  vital  factor  in  the  health  and  well- 
being*  of  every  household. 

Your  whole  family  will  gain  in 
strength  and  vitality  by  the  use  of  this 
nourishing  soup  on  your  table  every  day. 

21   kinds      10c  a  can 
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Reo  Quality 

In  Reo  Tiu 


WHAT  IS  TRUE  of  Reo  automobiles  is  e  I 
Reo  motor  trucks — and  for  the  same  reas< . 

THE    SAME    EXPERIENCE— the    sam<  e 
standards  and  the  same  Good  Intent  tit 
quality  into  Reo  cars  have  contributed  t  the 
of  Reo  motor  trucks. 

TAKE  THIS  GREAT  REO  2-Ton  truck  fcexa 

IT  HAS  BEEN   STANDARD  in  its  pre  it 
longer  than  any  other  2 -Ton  truck  so  far  aurec 

REASON— IT  WAS  RIGHT  from  the  begiring. 
was  right.  Proportions  were  right.  It  is  t 
of  sound  engineering,  experienced  manufa  urii 

AND  FROM  THE  FIRST  it  was  priced,  ot 
were,  but  on  cost  plus  a  small  profit — an  the 
less  because  of  Reo  factory  facilities  and  F)Ki 

EXPERIMENT  entered    into  its  construct  n  I 

Reo  engineers  knew  then,  just  as  they  kno 

from  year  to  year  this  Reo  2 -Ton  truck  h^jgro" 

esteem  of  users. 
TWO  YEARS  AGO  we  felt  we  had  devdped* 

model  that  would  fill  another  and  a  largeiield. 
WE   CALLED   IT  the   %-Ton  Reo   "SpA  1 

because  it  was  designed  for  carrying  lo. 

pounds  at  higher  speeds  than  was  practill  oi 

or  needful  in  the  larger  truck. 
THAT  1500-POUND  REO  HAS  made  goj  in 

of  lines  of  business.     Seems  as  if  there's  anost 

to  its  adaptability  and  usefulness. 
DEMAND  IS  UNPRECEDENTED— or  rs 

model  must  be  placed  well  in  advance  to  sur 

at  all. 
AND  THE  REASON  IS  REO  QUALIT1  a 

the  wonderful  consistency  in  performanci  md 

unbelievably  low  cost  of  operation  and  u«ee 
YOUR  NEAREST  REO   DEALER   will  ww 

explain  the  points  of  either  Reo  truck  m<  el. 

owner  or  driver  will  endorse  every  word  th  leal* 

Reo  Motor  Truck  Compay 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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%-Ton  Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  $1000 

(as  shown)  f.o.b.  Lansing,  Mich. 


2-Ton  Reo,  $1650 

(Chassis  with  driver's  seat  and 
cab)  f.  o.  b.   Lansing,   Mich. 
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CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


1 


Men  of  affairs  were  the  first  to 
use  these  rubber  heels  for  they 
applied  the  same  principles 
they  used  in  business — the 
elimination  of  useless  jars — 
in  the  search  for  efficiency. 
There  is  not  only  efficiency, 
lout  comfort,  safety  and  econ- 
omy in  Cat's  Paw  Cushion 
Rubber  Heels — they  wear 
longer  than  the  ordinary  kind 
— have  no  holes  to  fill  up  with 
mud  and  dirt — and  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  grips  and  holds 
any  kind  of  surface,  prevent- 
ing slipping.  Cat's  Paw  heels 
are  the  mosT;  popular  and  most 
widely  used  rubber  heels 
made — ask  for  them  by  name. 
They  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind. 

Soc.  —  Black,  While  or  Tan 
For  Men,  Women  e*  Children 

Foster    Rubber   Co. 

105  Federal  Street     -     -     Boston,  Mass. 
Originators  and  Patentees  •■    '  <   Foster 

1  >'  <•'■•■   i"' prevt  n        i    | 


I'd  sing  at  night  beneath  your  room 
And  weave  you  dreams  in  a  minstrel's  loom 
With  rainbow  tears  and  the  roses'  bloom 
And  star-shine  out  of  the  sky. 

If  I  were  a  powdered  Exquisite 

And  you  were  a  fair  Bellairs, 
I'd  press  your  hand  in  the  gay  pa  vane 
And  whisper  under  your  painted  fan 
As  I  bowed  you  into  your  blue  sedan 

At  the  old  Assembly  stairs. 

If  you  were  a  Watteau  Shepherdess 

And  I  were  a  gipsy  lad, 
I'd  teach  you  times  that  the  blackbird  trills 
And  show  you  the  dance  of  the  daffodils. 
The  white  moon  rising  over  the  hills. 

And  Night  in  her  jewels  clad. 

If  you  were  the  Queen  of  Make-believe 

And  I  were  a  Prince  o'  Dream, 
We'd  dress  the  world  in  a  rich  romance 
With  Pans  apiping  and  Queens  that  dance, 
With  plume  and  mantle  and  rapier-glance 
And  Beauty's  eyes  agleam. 

If  I  were  a  Poet,  sweet,  my  own, 

And  you  were  my  Lady  true, 
I'd  hymn  your  praise  by  night  and  morn 
With  golden  notes  through  a  silver  horn 
That  unborn  men  in  an  age  unborn 

Might  glow  with  a  dream  of  you! 


Here  is  one  of  Miss  Margaret  Widdemer's 
brilliant  little  studies  of  emotional  moods. 
The  last  line  is  perhaps  overemphatic, 
hut  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  interesting  and 
vivid,  and  the  colloquial  style  is  ex- 
cellently suited  for  the  simple  rhythm.  We 
take  the  poem  from  H-arper's  Magazine. 

TEA 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

They've  flowers  and  cakes  and  candle-light,  and 

chair  by  crowded  chair, 
And  1   am  very  sweet  and  kind  because  I  do  not 

care. 
I  ihink  that  I  am  hoping  still  if  I  am  very  good 
And  talk  to  these  around  me  as  a  courteous  lady 

should, 
The  room  will  softly  split   across,  and  roll  to  left 

and  right. 
With  all  its  smiling  pasteboard  folks  and  colored 

things  and  light. 
And  hi  me  run  into  the  grass  and  climb  a  sunset 

lull 
And   find  three  hours,  one  year  ago,  when  I  was 

living  still. 

Also  from  Harper's  Magazine  we  take 
this  gravely  beautiful  poem.  As  in  most 
of  liis  work.  Air.  Sterling  gives  his  lines 
special  fbrcvj  by  the  dignity  and  restraint 
of  liis  manner, 

TRANSMUTATION 

By  George  Sterling 

I   -aid:  "O  Beauty.  Beauty  yet  to  be, 

Where1  sleep  thy  faint  beginnings?     On   what 

sky 
Shall  one  behold  thy  wings  afar  and  shy? 

What  realm  is  thine  by  what  unsounded  sea?" 

From  out  the  dust  my  soul  a  murmur  found: 
"Thou  treadest   me,  O  questioner!     The  flow'r 
Abides  below    thy  foot  her  fragrant  hour, 

And  I  shall  weave  my  raiment  of  the  ground." 

From  somber  skies  the  softer  tidings  came: 

"Of  these  gray  mists  the  wind  shall  rear  my 

throne, 
In  lands  of  sunset  where  I  wait  alone 

And  clasp  the  lilies  of  a  fading  flame." 

I  mm  out   a   Stagnant    pool  a,  whisper  crept: 
'  Hidden  am   1        Thou  seckest  me  in  vain. 
if  el   -hall   I   find   the  silvern  veils  of  rain 

\  nd  a reh  the  rainbow    w  hen  the  d;i.\    ha-   wept ." 


And  then  her  voice  in  wider  music  rang: 
"  In  all  that  seems  to-day  most  far  from  me 
I  slumber,  till  to-morrow's  eyes  shall  see 

The  face  thy  harps  of  yestereven  sang." 

Not   long   ago   we   mentioned   the  fa 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  is  almost  the  on 
living    poet    who    may    be    said    to   ha 
founded   a   school.      One  of   his  mo 
eomplished  disciples  is  Mr.  William  Re 
Benet,  who  contributes  to  the  current  i-- 
of  Contemporary  Verse  this  gay  and  rid 
colored  idealization  of  a  poor  merchant 
the  city  streets.     Would  the  gods  fori 
their  ambrosia  and  nectar  for  the 
the   push-cart's  somewhat   battered  trt 
sures?     We  think  so,  at  least  while  we  ; 
reading  Mr.  Benet's  lines. 

THE  PUSH-CART 

By  William  Rose  BenIst 

Colors  like  cries  of  delight  from  the  lips  ol 
Leapt  from  a  cart  by  the  curb  of  a  corner  I  pas  . 
The  oars  of  a  golden  galley  dipt  swirling  thr, . 

seas 
Of  azure  and  opal.     The  ancient  Hesperides 
Lifted    for    landfall,    and    loud    with   the  he  < 

I  laughed! 

Blinded  by  blue  we  staggered  ashore  on  a 
Of  golden  sand  to  the  gorgeous  gardens  the 
Where    beautiful    birds    trilled    embowered-  d 

bright  in  midsward, 
Burnished  of  scale  and  claw,  crouched  Ladoi  o 

guard 
The    Fruit    and    the    footing    of    maiden 

rninstreled  its  fate. 
And,  dispersing  this  dream,  still  another 

Bagdad's  bazaars 
With  the   slow-footed  camels  from  Yen; 

languidly  glide, 
And,  in  turban  and  caftan,  some  retinue  o  be 

viziers. 
Black  eunuchs  with  simitars,  guards  with  ' iir 

glimmering  spears 
Hound   the   litters  of  houris   close-veiled  u  hi 

harem  who  ride 

Where  some  banquet  is  spread  to  beda<. 
eyes  of  a  jinn, 

Where   the   hues   of   piled   peaches,   of  apt'  ■'• 
pomegranates,  plums. 

And  oranges,  flicker  like  heaps  of  such  jt 
blazed 

Prom  Sinbad's  deep  Valley  of  Diamonds,  tt  "' 
him  crazed!  .  .  . 

Giant  blacks  draw  the  curtains  apart- 
great  Calif  comes! 

Old  proser  in  charge  of  your  push-cart—  >■ 

if  you  knew 
The  grandeurs  of  purple  and  gold  and  rich  cr  son 

you  sell 
"Two  for  five— three  for  five,"  with  a  grin  d  » 

greasy  swart  hand. 
As  you  chatter  and  shrug  with  that  boy    the 

boot-blacking  stand — 
Why,  your  button-black  eyes  would  growl)ti"S- 

.  .  .  Perhaps  'tis  as  well! 

You'd  be  sure  to  go  treading  on  clouds  ti  hk" 

him  on  the  Field 
Of  Mars,   that  a  cloud  took  and  rapt  frc  the 

sight  of  his  age, 
You  were  snatched  to  Olympus,   and,  ni.PinS 

your  oily  brown  brow, 
Wheeled    your   cart    up    the   heights   who  the 

White  Ones  abide  even  now — 
Till,  at  sight  of  you,  gaily  they  sped  Gaaoe* 

as  a  page 

And    haled    you    before    them!     Ambros  and 

nectar  forgot 
1  can  see  them  uprisen  as  one  all  to  pihap0 

trove.  J 

Xoir,  superb  o'er  your  overturned  cart  (tawna051 

their  HID  . 

They  are  pelting  each  other  with  splendor*""1 

/in-  green  hill,  ,un0 

They  arc  chairing  you  up  to  a  scat  between 

and  Jove! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


OUR  FIRST  JAPANESE  INVASION 

rHK  plaintive  warnings  of  the  jingoes 
have  at  last  conic  true.  Japan  has 
rvaded  America.  It  is  not  because  she  lias 
acceeded  in  placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
be  manufacturers  of  Swedish  safety- 
tatches  since  the  war  opened— the  safety- 
latches  are  coming  in  avalanches  from  the 
And  of  the  Rising  Sun,  all  carefully 
acked  in  thin  wood  boxes  bearing  labels 
rinted  in  Swedish  tongue;  but  it  is  in 
nother  kind  of  match  that  Japan  has 
riumphed  over  our  country.  If  the 
ileasantry  is  pardonable,  the  matches  are — 
cimis  matches. 

People  found  that  they  liked  Ichiya 
Cumagae.  He,  as  you  will  learn  later, 
a  me  from  the  coal  country  of  Japan,  by 
pay  of  Manila,  where  he  bested  every  one 
hey  could  put  up  against  him.  After 
arious  vicissitudes  in  America  he  won  the 
Newport  tournament  by  a  brilliant  victory 
iver  Johnston,  then  national  champion, 
nd  some  thought  he  might  win  the 
lational  championship  at  Forest  Hills. 
hit  then'  he  did  not  even  reach  the  semi- 
nals  and  was  defeated  by  Church. 
>efeats  are  always  educational,  however, 
hid  the  son  of  Nippon  may  prove  even 
pore  dangerous  next  year.  After  he  beat 
johnston,  the  New  York  World  commented : 

A  week  ago  no  one  would  have  foretold 

lat  Ichiya  Kumagae  would  fight  his  way 

irough    the    long    list    of    contestants   on 

ie  Newport  Casino  tennis-courts,  and  end 

ith  a  brilliant   victory  over  William  M. 

illusion,    the   national   singles   champion. 

ut  to-day  the  feat  is  recorded  in  tennis 

story.    Every  year  produces  its  surprizes. 

it  were  not  that  a  newcomer  suddenly 

spates     the     chosen     winner's     title     to 

ipremacy,    interest,    in    the    sport    would 

ig.     Kumagae   is  the   surprize  of    1916. 

herever  he  plays  he  will  be  watched  as  a 

issibli  champion. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  Kumagae  had 
ayed  little  tennis  with  first-rank  men. 
inn  Japan  and  Manila  to  Forest  Hills 
<1  Newport  is  a  long  jump.  It  is  not 
S3  to  explain  how  in  a  very  few  years  he 
Eistered  the  game  so  as  to  overcome  men 
■  Johnston,  Williams,  and  Griffin,  but 
e  last  week  at  Newport  renders  explana- 
>ns  useless.  He  won  the  Casino  Cup. 
'I  Newport  has  had  its  sensation.  From 
w  on  Kumagae  and  Japan  will  have 
"ty  of  backers  against  the  field. 

\iid  so  the  New  York  Tribune,  keeping 

'■'■with  new  sensations,  got  a  countryman 

tlie   little    Nipponese    to    write   up   an 

"init  of  him.      And  from   that    we  get 

my  interesting  and  amusing  items  about 

latest    addition    to    the    tennis-world. 

learn,  for  instance: 

Until  his  freshman  year  at  Keiwo 
iversity  in  Tokyo — one  of  the  three 
;"  private  universities  of  the  empire — 
had  aever  seen  a  real  racket  or  a  real 
>ms-ball.  He  had  toyed  with  large, 
'overed  rubber  balls,   such   as   children 
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Asbestos  Shingles 

They  cost  less  than  tile,  they  are  stronger  than  slate 
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cooler  in  summer  and  the  house  warmer  in  winter. 
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As  a  permanent  fixture  socket  which  replaces  the  ordinary  key,  or 
pull  chain  socket.  This  type  should  be  installed  by  an  electri- 
cian.     Or, 

As  a  portable,  with  convenient  holder  for  attaching  to  bed — crib — 
anywhere.  7'. sis  has  corj  and  citachment  plus,  and  may  be 
instantly  connected  to  the  ordinary  lamp  socict. 

At  electrical  or  hardware  dealers,  or  by  mail  post- 
paid.    Write  for      Facts  on  Saving  oj   Current.** 
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TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  nmo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  JSi.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 
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play  with  on  sidewalks  in  America,  and 
with  many  a  made-in-Japan  racket  as 
flabby  as  a  fat  man.  But  that  was  all. 
Kumagae  graduated  from  the  Keiwo  this 
year;  therefore,  his  tennis  career  is  a  wee 
thing  of  four  years'  fostering.  It  is  e 
shorter  than  that — to  make  a  sensational 
story  still  more  unbelievable.  For  it  was 
in  the  early  summer  of  1913  that  Kumagae 
took  up  the  game  seriously  with  a  rcai 
racket  and  tested  it  and  his  muscles  on 
real  tennis-balls  with  covers  on  them 
And  precisely  seven  months  after  that 
he  went  down  to  Manila  to  compete  in 
the  open  tournament  for  the  championship 
of  the  Orient. 

He  went  down  with  the  profound  con- 
viction of  being  the  joke  of  the  tourna- 
ment. To  be  sure,  there  could  not  have 
been  any  other  view  for  an  aspirant  uf 
seven  months'  experience  to  take.  Still, 
he  had  played  and  beaten  men  in  the 
Tokyo  Club,  and  his  admirers,  most  of 
them  quite  as  young  as  himself,  gave 
him  an  earful  of  high  -  temperatured  air 
lest  he  come  home  from  Manila  with  a 
tale  "How  the  Jelly-Fish  Lost  His  Bones 
a  perfectly  good  tale  and  a  prime  favorite 
in  the  nurseries  of  Nippon,  but  one  with 
which  his  friends  did  not  wish  to  make  a 
big  hit  with  young  Kumagae  in  the  critical 
hours  awaiting  him  at  Manila. 

At  Manila  he  did  pretty  well.  His 
success  should  have  astounded  him.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  did  or  not. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  January,  he 
met 

But  let  us  pause  right  here — not  foi, 
a  reply,  but  just  to  let  Kumagae  put  a 
white  stone  upon  that  day — for  on  tha1 
day  he  met  Fottrell,  of  San  Francisco,  ii 
the  semifinal  round  of  the  tournament. 

To  everybody  familiar  with    Fottrell 
play  the  showing  which  a  Japanese  bo: 
after  seven  months  of  real  tennis  practise 
made    against    him    sounds    not    merel; 
wonderful;    it   sounds  like  a  dime-novt 
yarn  or  a  joke  of  a  hard-up  comic  sup 
plement.       Fottrell    might    have    had 
sunstroke    on    the    day    when    he  playc 
Kumagae.      That   would   have  explains 
a  trifle.     But,  unfortunately  for  the  eas 
solution  of  the  puzzle,   Kumagae  pla 
an  exhibition   match  against   none  otto 
than    the    present    national   champion  I 
the  United  States,  William  M.  Johnstoi 
who    had    defeated   Fottrell   in   the  fin; 
of  the  tournament,  winning  the  Champioi 
ship  of  the  Orient,  the  day  before. 

The  exhibition  match  was  played  o 
the  day  following  the  close  of  the  tourn; 
ment,  and  Kumagae  "forced  the  champic 
to  a  four-set  match,  three  sets  of  whic 
went  beyond  deuce."  And  that  was  tl 
first  tournament  wherein  Kumagae  playe 

I  said  to  Kumagae  a  few  days  ago: 

"And  how  did  you  feel  when  you  we 
against  real  tennis  at  Manila  for  tl 
first  time  in  your  young  life?" 

"I  never  learned  so  much  in  my  lite 
I  did  then,"  said  he. 

His  modesty  was  offensive.     I  would i 
have  stood  anything  of  the  sort  from  i 
American.      But    I    remembered    that 
was  from  Nippon;    that  I  was  from  the) 
too,    originally,    alfho    it    is    a    standi 
wonder  to  myself  how  I  do  forget  the  la; 
of  mv  birth  and  its  gentle  manners.     Sc 
forgave    him.      I    didn't   even   waste  1 
breath   in  reminding  him   that  Kumag' 
himself    had    had    a    stiff   match   in  tj> 
morning  that  day  before  meeting  Niles. 

But  hana  yori  dango;  rather  than  Jp 
flower  of   modest   adjectives,  almost  a| 
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3hroui«;l(!r  or  critic  would  tasto  the  dump- 
ling of  actual  test  and  personal  observation. 

The  account  runs  on  to  include  a  tale  of 
the  celebrated  game  between  Kumagae 
tnd  Murray,  tho  American,  at  the  Crescent 
\thletic  Club  courts  in  Brooklyn.  We  are 
iold  of  a  crucial  point  in  the  play  where 
;here  was  doubt  about  a  decision,  and  the 
,all  American  was  the  only  man  who  saw 
what  had  really  happened.  The  umpire 
rave  the  point  to  Murray,  who  gravely 
protested  it  at  once.  Not  melodramatically, 
f/e  are  told,  but  firmly.  He  was  playing 
i  fair  game.     The  reporter  concludes : 

The  umpire  was  helpless.  The  point 
went  to  Kumagae. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  this  incident 
iffected  the  American  spectators.  To 
t  little  group  of  us  heathen  it  was  no 
onger  a  mere  game  of  tennis  we  were 
ooking  at.  I  was  sitting  next  to  a  young 
nan  who  graduated  from  the  same  uni- 
versity in  Tokyo  as  Kumagae  did  and 
n  the  same  class  with  him.  He  will  enter 
Iarvard  this  fall. 

" Domo  kanshin  desu  net"  said  he  to 
ne.  "We  may  brag  as  much  as  we  please 
ibout  what  we  can  do  in  Japan.     But 

.  .  but  that  is  beyond  us.  There  is  a  big- 
less  about  the  American  that  dwarfs  us." 

He  was  not  talking  about  six-foot  and 
iome  inches  of  Murray's  altitude  either: 
le  was  simply  overwhelmed  with  the 
:plendor  and  majesty  of  the  "American 
;ense  of  fair  play." 

And  who  shall  say  just  how  far  this 
:ort  of  thing  would  not  go?  This  single 
ncident  made  an  impression  upon  the 
'oung  Japanese  student  which  t:  e  Declarat- 
ion of  Independence  and  the  Sermon  on 
■he  Mount  repeated  by  a  thousand 
nissionaries  to  Japan  could  never  make — 
lot  in  a  thousand  years. 

Having  this  sort  of  thing  in  mind,  I 
tsked  Kumagae  how  he  had  been  treated 
ince  he  came  to  America. 

He  grinned  in  answer. 

"Of  course,  I  had  heard  a  lot  about 
ho  American  sportsman  before  I  sailed," 
aid  he;  "his  sense  of  fair  play  and  square 
leal,  and  all  that,  you  know.  The  Anier- 
3an  doesn't  play  fair  at  all,  as  a  matter 
f  fact.  He  cheats  himself  right  along, 
i'he  sternest  knocker  of  the  American 
p  the  American.  American  spectators 
leem  to  be  always  hunting  for  the  smallest 
excuse  to  applaud  my  play.  Most  cer- 
tainly they  applaud  me  ten  times  moie 
han  they  applaud  tho  play  of  any  of 
jheir  own  countrymen.  You  know  things 
re  not  like  that  in  Japan.  When  I  played 
jJr.  Griffin  at  the  Tokyo  Club  the  crowd 

i<l  applaud  some  exceptional  exhibitions 
1'  Mr.  (iriffin's  skill.    But  it  seemed  to  go 

arcl  with  the  crowd   to   do   so.     Here   I 

Iways  get  the  benefit  of  a  doubtful 
pint.    I  do  not  speak  English  well:   I  do 

ot  wi.sh  to  make  myself  ridiculous  in  pro- 
testing. But  I  feel  like  doing  it  often." 
\  Besides  tennis,  he  is  doing  corking 
jood  work  in  another  line,  lie  is  showing 
Iome  of  our  good  American  friends  thai 
jho  Japanese  are  not  altogether  a  race 
jf  spies  and  sneak-thieves,  wife-beaters, 
pantile -paralysis    incubators,    liars    and 

onkeys,  and  enthusiastic  lunatics,  as  the 

learst    papers     are     telling     millions     of 

Unerieans   almost    every    day.      He    has 

,lown    himself    a    human    being— just    a 

'•man  boy. 
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Premium  Ham  Shank 
with  Spinach 

Wash  ham  and  spinach  carefully.    Boil  harrt 
slowly  about  two  hours  and  add  spinach.    Bod 
rapidly  for  about  thirty  minutes.     Serve  separ- 
ately and  garnish  spinach  with   hard-boiled  erg 


Premium  Ham  Baked  with 
Tomatoes  and  Onions 

1  center  slice  of  ham.  V  «  to  one  inch  thict 
3  medium  sued  tomatoes 
3  medium  sired  onions 

L-y    ham   in   baking   pan.     Slice   first  the  onions  and  then  th» 
tomatoes  on  top    until   thickly   covered.     Add   one   cup  of  wate» 
and  bake  one  hour,  basting  frequently  with  jutoe  in  pan. 


Premium  Ham  Baked  with  Apple* 

1  center  slice  ham.  about  3  4  of  an  inch  thick.     Cut  off  the  fat  and  pjt  (fat> 
through  grinder.     Spread  on  ham  and  cover  all  with  brown  sugar.     Core  apples 
and  season  with  sugar  and  spate,   put  in  pan  and  add  1  2  cup  water.     Bake  in  S 
ery  slow  oven  about  fifty  minutes. 
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2  tablespoonfulg  butter         2  tablespoon  I'm  is  flour 
1/4  teaspoonful  salt  Pepper 

1  1/3  cups  chopped  cooked  ham  (baked  or  boiled) 

2  hard  boiled  eggs— sliced  1  cup  milk 

Melt  butler  and  itix  in  four  without  bruwnine  Remove  from 
ftra  and  add  milk  and  •reaoning,  mrnng  well.  Return  to  Are  and 
cook  untO  creamy.    Add  ham  and  hard  bailed  eggs.     Serve  on  io«t 


Premium  Ham  Baked  with  Macaroni 


1  cup  of  Macaroni  broken  in  small  pieces 

\i  2  cup  of  grated  cheese  ]  cup  mdk 

I  cup  chopped  cooked  ham  (baked  or  boiled) 

1  table-spoonful  of  chopped  onion   salt  and  papnka 

Boil  macaroni  >n  »Jied  water  unn)  icrdrr  Drain  me  with  cokl 
•ater.  Add  grated  cheese,  milk,  and  M«on  with  mH  and  paprika. 
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arorn.  turn  into  w«U  buttered  baking  dah  Cover  with  bread  crumbs 
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Baked  Premium  Ham 


Put  s  Ham  butt  in  cold  water,  then 
boil  slowly  (one-half  hour  for  each  pound), 
changing  the  water  when  half  done. 

Remove  the  rind,  and  insert  cloves  in 
the  soft  fat.  cover  truckly  with  brown  sugar.  • 
Place  m  a  baking  dash  wit&  water,  and  bake 
for  one-half  bour. 
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[R-MONSTERS  IN  THEIR  LAIR 

OM !  A  dull  report  from  the  distant 
suildings  clustered  at  the  end  of  Bat- 
i  Bridge,  a  gleam  of  sudden  flame 
•;  the  sky,  and  the  spitfire  of  anti- 
ift  guns  from  all  corners  of  the  eora- 
;1i  once.  It  is  another  Zeppelin-raid 
mdon.  Overhead  there  is  a  crisscross 
ams  of  white  fire  where  the  search- 
are  groping  in  the  black  sky.  Then 
itch  a  glimpse  of  a  long,  silver-gray 
ii  hovering  far  overhead, 
•ere  do  these  night-hornets  come  from? 
e  do  they  stay  in  the  daytime?  The 
;  send  their  trig  little  air-scouts  out 
them,  but  only  rarely  do  we  ever  hear 
y  of  the  air-ships  being  found  and  de- 
ed. A  correspondent  for  the  New 
Times  relates  how  a  German  author 
mt  to  publish  a  war  book  giving  the 
c  its  first  glimpse  of  the  German  air- 
which  he  visited  personally  a  short 
ago.  Here  is  part  of  his  account  of 
ivarin  of  monsters  lying  in  readiness  to 
>  down  on  Albion  the  next  dark  night 
play  havoc  with  sleeping  cities.^    We 


nowhere  amid  the  white  sand-dunes 
he  salt-meadow  weeds  dwell  the  mari- 
of  the  air  who  have  brought  some  no- 
o  Albion  that  it  is  no  longer  an  island, 
s  taken  at  evening  in  an  automobile 
causeways  and  dikes  to  a  group  of 
ings,  dark  air-ship  halls,  silhouetted 
1st  the  sunset  clouds  in  great  lines  of 
m  steel  construction, 
low  many?  "  1  hear  the  question  asked. 
i  a  confidence-inspiring  number. 
was  midnight  as  we  approached  the 
structure  with  brightly  illuminated 
>w  s  whioh,  at  first  broad  and  red,  soon 
ik  to  narrow,  sinning  slits  as  the  whole 
urned  on  its  axis  in  order  to  bring  the 
iip  into  line  with  the  wind. 

0  turning  of  a  single  screw  on  the 
-yellow  body  of  the  air-cruiser  filled 
iant  hall  with  the  roaring  and  howling 
uirricane. 

front  of  the  almost  unbelievably  thin 
j  rods  to  which  were  affixt  the  screw 
'llers  were  high  wooden  platforms  on 
i  mechanics  cowered  and  watched  the 
ing   propellers.     These    wooden    pro- 
's, each  as  tall  as  a  man,  soon  became 
e   again,    turned    awkwardly    a    few 
.  then  stopt.     A  mechanic  adjusted  a 
ivws,  hammered  a  few  bolts,  and  then 
slender,   thin    wooden     blades    again 
i.     The   mechanic   always  notes   the 
i  first  with  the  ear  only,  but  afterward 
•  ers  them  with  the  eye. 
w  they  had  caught   the    right    tone, 
ship  is  clear  for  sailing,"  the  engineer 
ted  to  the  commander. 
the  front  wall  a  gap  opened  slowly, 
be  pulling  of  a  giant  stage-curtain  in 

1  ater,  only  much  slower.  The  motors 
1  seven  minutes  to  slide  back  the  steel 
1  on  the  front  door.  The  commander 
s  peared  in  the  direction  of  the  forward 
"  ,|;l-  From  the  port-holes  of  the  con- 
'  «  gangway  grinned  the  faces  of  happy 
:  "''X  who  called  out  jokes  to  those  who 
6  staying  behind.  Then  the  wondrous 
'  ter  was  led  out  of  the  hall  with  an  ease 
'  'the  eye  could  hardly  credit. 
'Cecils  hot  ween  the   ribs   of   the  air- 


cruiser  cheat  the  laws  of  gravitation.  The 
ship  is  weighted  to  an  ounce,  no  lighter  and 
no  heavier  than  air,  so  that  it  swings  in 
space  like  a  great  feather.  A  band  of  frol- 
icking schoolboys  could  just  as  well  have 
led  the  monster  out  of  its  stall. 

But     outside    waited     the    night -wind. 
One  knew   it   well  from   past   experience.*" 
Therefore   a   hundred   hard    seamen's    fists 
grabbed  it  outside  to  prevent  capsizing. 

A  shrill  whistle  and  all  the  screws  began 
their  storm-song.  A  few  men  of  the  land- 
ing battalion  shook  themselves  like  wet 
dogs.  They  had  got  on  their  heads  a  spout 
of  the  water  with  which  the  air-cruiser 
lightens  itself.  Lightly  the  slender  colossus 
floated  upward  and  it  seemed  swallowed  up 
by  the  night,  a  dark  shadow  against  the 
Oreat  Dipper. 

In  the  commander's  gondola,  among 
all  the  measuring-instruments  and  signal- 
wires,  hangs  a  small,  brown-plush  teddy- 
bear,  and  amid  the  storm-song  of  the  pro- 
pellers and  the  thunder  of  the  motors  you 
seem  to  hear  the  shrill  laughter  of  children. 
The  commander's  small  daughter  sent  him 
the  teddy-bear  as  a  souvenir  when  sailing 
over  England. 

And  so  they  Avent  flying.  The  noise  of 
the  machinery  made  conversation  impos- 
sible, the  author  tells  us,  but  the  comman- 
dant showed  him  by  signs  the  workings  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  the 
steering-gear  and  the  method  of  elevation 
and  descent.  Far  below,  the  scenery  passed 
by  in  an  endless  panorama.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say: 

We  flew  over  wood  and  meadow,  and 
over  air-ship  halls  and  barracks,  and  the 
canopy  of  green  was  soon  lost  to  sight . 

Through  &  small  horizontal  transparent 
pane,  built  like  an  alcove  in  the  glass  wall  of 
the  commandant's  gondola,  your  eyes  can 
see  straight  downward  into  the  depths 
below. 

At  2.000  feet  the  earth  assumed  that 
delightful  relief  that  makes  it  seem  like  a 
giant  plaything.  In  the  distance  the  gray 
aura  of  a  city  appeared,  but  was  soon  left 
behind. 

How  the  heart  beat  when  through  the 
forward  wdndows  of  the  gondola  the  North 
•Sea  was  sighted.  There  lay  the  hat  tie- 
fleet,  but  the  ships  seemed  to  hang  in 
clouds,  an  optical  illusion,  for  when  seen 
from  an  air-ship  the  earth  seems  to  sink  like 
a  round,  flat  saucer.  Immediately  under 
you  lies  the  lowest  point,  while  round  about 
the  horizon  seems  to  rise.  Hence  came  the 
illusion  that  battle-cruisers  and  a  dread- 
nought, steaming  far  out  at  sea,  were 
gliding  through  low  clouds. 

The  barometer  showed  3,300 feet  '"Now 
we  are  in  the  zone  of  explosion  danger," 
the  commandant  said  coolly  and  quietly. 
I  can  not  deny  that  this  information  dis- 
turbed the  enjoyment  of  my  view  over  all 
the  world. 

The  Captain  explained  further:  "At  this 
height  the  atmosphere  is  most  inclined  to 
creep  through  the  thin  skin  of  the  gas-cells, 
producing  that  explosive  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  which  you  know  from 
chemistry.  If  a  man  with  hobnailed  boots 
were  to  strike  a  spark  on  the  steel  plates 
now  he  could  blow  us  all  into  the  air.  That 
is  why  we  now  blow  off  gas.  This  prevents 
a  dangerous  proportion  in  the  mixture  of  air 
and  hydrogen." 

Shrill  bells  sounded  through  the  air-ship, 
commands   were   called    through    the   tele- 
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LEATHER,  labor, 
J  etc.,  have  ad- 
vanced so  that  good  shoes 
must  be  priced  higher 
than  heretofore.  Select 
The  Florsheim  Shoe 
and  you  get  the  same 
satisfying  service,  com- 
fort and  style  as  always. 
Five-fifty  to  eight  dollars. 

There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style  you  prefer. 
We'll  give  you  his  name 
and  mail  booklet,  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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phone,  and  wires  were  pulled.  As  we  flew 
back  over  the  land  again  the  commander 
pointed  out  to  me  a  large  white  cross  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain.  It  was  a  target. 
Four  bombs  fell.  Not  one  of  them  fell  out- 
side the  circles  of  which  the  crossed  lines 
were  the  diameters. 

We  descended  until  biplanes,  cruising 
below  us,  looked  like  hawks. 

"You  must  also  visit  the  motor-room," 
the  commandant  suggested. 

Through  two  doors  lay  the  way  to  the 
machinists.  I  could  stand  it  for  just  two 
minutes.  How  men  with  ear-drums  and 
nerves  can  hold  out  hours  at  a  time  and 
half  a  day  long  in  that  mad  hell  of  sound 
that  shakes  the  whole  body  to  the  marrow 
I  do  not  understand.  These  men  are 
heroes  even  tho  they  merely  hold  out  and 
do  their  oily  work  among  the  motors. 

As  we  circled  about  our  hall  the  landing- 
forces  quickly  caught  hold  of  the  lines,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  L-X  was  firmly  impris- 
oned on  the  wheeled  iron-block  that  runs 
on  rails  to  the  hall. 

Not  always  is  the  landing  so  easy. 
Many  a  ship  has  been  held  in  a  storm  out- 
side for  twenty-four  hours,  the  men  taking 
relief  shifts  before  it  could  be  brought  in. 

It  takes  much  courage  and  science  to  steer 
such  a  cruiser  through  the  air.  The  com- 
manders all  laughed  when  they  read  in  the 
English  papers  that  the  English  planned  to 
salvage  the  framework  of  L-10,  sunk  in  the 
waters  of  England,  in  order  to  copy  the 
construction.  ' '  We  will  make  them  a  pres- 
ent of  a  brand-new  one  and  they  would  not 
learn  how  to  sail  it  in  five  years,"  they  said. 

Down  on  the  water-front  everywhere 
stand  new  and  gigantic  air-ship  halls.  On 
the  day  I  left  the  first  of  some  new  and 
splendid  monsters  came  flying  from  its 
air-ship  yards.  Others  followed  and  lay 
ready  for  sailing.  They  are  large  enough 
to  lay  a  fortress  in  ashes. 

Wo  to  you,  Paris!  Wo  to  you,  London, 
when  your  day  comes! 


AT  LAST!    AN  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE 

\T OW  we  have  what  we  have  been 
^  ^  striving  for.  Americanism,  pure  and 
undiluted,  has  triumphed  in  the  great  new 
American  language.  When  Freedom  from 
her  mountain  height  flung  out  the  new  tri- 
colored  banner,  she  had  no  tongue  but 
the  hated  English  in  which  to  sing  the 
praises  of  her  workmanship.  It  was  a  case 
of  speak  English  or  keep  still.  So  we  all 
spoke  English,. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  still 
writing  English,  but  really  nobody  speaks 
it  any  more.  Its  place — and  we  have  the 
word  of  a  solemn  writer  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  it — has  been  usurped  by  the 
new  tongue  sprung  into  being  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  begotten  by  all  the  strains, 
conditions,  and  spirits  which  have  made 
these  States.  Nowadays,  when  you  go  to 
Europe,  people  are  quite  ready  to  ask  if  you 
speak  English.  Says  the  writer,  apropos 
of  this: 

When  Bill  Riggs  went  to  Europe  for  tho 
first  time  they  asked  him  daily  if  he  under- 
stood English.  "Ye-es,"  Bill  would  admit 
doubtfully,  "tolerble — toler'ble.  1  kin 
make  ii  out,  if  y'  go  slow."    What  Bill  was 


trying  to  say  is  that,  like  most  of  us,  | 
understood  English  but  spoke  American,- 

Spoken  American  has  traveled  far  fr< 
spoken  English.     The  English  lift  the 
ceiver  and  mildly  inquire:  "Are  you  there 
Americans    rattle    the    handle    and    <■ 
"H'lo!   H'lo!     Who-ziss?"     The  Engl 
say:  "Rah-ther!"    We  say:  "Suret 
They  "do  her  in";  we  "double-cross  he 
They  "shut  it";  we  "can  it."     Tiny 
their  foreheads  significantlv  and  murm 
"Balmy!"      We   remark:  *  "Nobuddy 
tome!"     And  spoken  American  has  tr 
eled  even  further.    We  have  no  written  lj 
guage.     Our  print  is  the  English  langua 
our  speech  is  the  American,    For  instar 
we  must  use  English  letters  to  indicate 
sound  of  a  common  American  salutati 
"Godda    macha    bowcha?"       (Have 
got  a  match  about  you?)     But,  alas.  1 
this  crude  spelling  maligns  our  smoof 
articulated  vernacular. 

Our  language — the  American — is 
stationary  thing.  It  is  on  the  move 
has  characteristic  "hustle."  We  are  by 
smashing  consonants,  spoiling  vow 
crushing  whole  phrases  into  a  grur 
"Uddia-doon-air?"  (What  are  you  dc 
there?)  "Sry."  (That  is  right.)  In  ut 
respect  our  development  is  like  the  Fn 
language  during  the  period  of  its  n 
rapid  advance.  Like  the  French  we  1 
begun  to  drop  our  final  consonants, 
jitney-ride  cost  "fie-cense"  (five  eta 
Our  evening  valedictory  is  "Goo-night! 

Like  the  French,  too,  we  have  a  ma: 
liaison — the  borrowing  of  a  letter  from 
preceding  word.    We  invite  one  another 
"C'meer."     (Come  here.)     We  guess 
hard  name  and  add:    "Sumpin  nike 
(Something  like  thatj     If  we  don't 
distinctly  we  nudge  our  neighbor  anc 
quire:      "Wah-zee-say?"      (What  doe 
say?)    "Hoo-zat?"     (Who  is  that?)  h; 
good  a  liaison  as  the  French  vous  avez. 

Naturally,  traces  of  English  influene 
still  found  in  the  American  speech,  i 
America  has  never  taken  kindly  to 
English  "t."     In  Revolutionary  times 
remember,  America  would  not  give  a 
tinental  "d"  for  all  the  "t"  in  Bri 
Consistently,   enough,   all  our  "T's':i 
rapidly  turning  into  "d's,"  and  our  "js" 
-big   "D's"  and   little   "D's"— areli 
appearing  rapidly :  "Ass-bedder."   (T 
better.)     "Uh-godda-coal."     (I  haw 
a  cold.)     "Sid-dup"  (Sit  up),  says  m 
at    home;     "Sit-dow"    (Sit    down), 
teacher  in  school. 

But  in  dropping  "H's"  we  almost 
English  the  English:   "Ware-zee?"  (V 
is  he?)    "Air-e-iz!"     (There  he  is.) 
sim!"     (That's  him.)    When  women 
rupt    our   male   meetings,    as   they 
insist  upon  doing,  one  is  sure  to  hear 
the  crowd  a  good,  lusty,  American 
shouting:     "Shudder-rup!"      What's 
"doin'  'ere,"  anyway?     Nobody  "as 
in!"     From  the  bleachers  comes  the 
"  Ittim  owd,  oh  man ! "    (Hit  them  ou 
man!)     And  when  he  does  hit  then 
the     answering     shout     is: 
(That's  the  boy.) 

Of  course,  your  true  philologist 
on  these  metamorphoses  with  unbla 
countenance  and  unflinching  eye. 
in  the  day's  work,  and  a  day  in  phi 
is  ever-so-many  generations.  Besides 
the  account,  the  philologist  cares  no 
people  talk,  as  long  as  they  keep  on  ti 
It  is  dangerous  to  his  job  only  wh< 
give  up  the  habit  of  making  sounds.  p>w 
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The  same  typist  "wrote  number 
one  25%  faster  by  using  the 

SELF  STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 


YOU   use  typewriters  to  save  busi- 
ness TIME.    You  employ  stenog- 
raphers to  save  business  TIME. 

Your  stenographers  are  probably  typ- 
ing now  at  their  natural  speed  limit. 

To  gain  more  business  TIME  this 
faster  typewriter  has  been  invented. 

TIME  saved  by  the  Self  Starting 
Remington  is  15%  to  25%  on  business 
letters  with  envelopes.  The  TIME  and 
labor  saving  is  automatic — inevitable. 

Stenographers   and    typists    quickly 


Grand  Prize — Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

find  how  simple  it  is  to  save  this  TIME 
and  labor. 

The  TIME  saving  can  be  demon- 
strated in  a  flash  at  our  office  or  in  your 
own.  There  is  nothing  else  like  the 
Self  Starting  Remington  on  the  market. 
Call,  write  or  'phone  our  nearest  branch 
office  for  a  five-minute  demonstration. 
Descriptive  folders  of  this  time  saving 
invention  mailed  on  request. 

Remington    Typewriter    Company 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (Branches  Everywhere) 


Don't  force  your  business  to  fit  a  machine.    Select  from  the  complete 
Remington  line  (over  40  models)  the  machine  that  fits  your  business 
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3-in-One  Oil 

Stops  Spring- Squeaks! 

Squirt  the  oil  along  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  and  on  the  ends  of  the 
springs.  No  need  to  jack  up  the 
car  or  loosen  the  clips  and  force 
the  leaves  apart.  The  penetrat- 
ing power  of  3-in-One  is  irresist- 
ible. It  works  its  way  in  between 
the  leaves  and  thoroughly  lubri- 
cates them.    That  stops  the  squeak! 

Prevents  rust  between  the 
leaves,  too.  Rust  makes  the 
leaves  stick  and  causes  spring 
breakage.  Use  3-in-One  Oil 
once  a  week  and  the  leaves 
will  slide  freely.  It  takes  the 
stiffness  out  of  new  springs. 
Makes  any  spring  ride  easier. 
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Fine  for  Magnetos 

Clogeed-up  bearings  cause_  most  magneto 
troubles.  Use  3-in-One  and  'there  won't  be 
any  clocginf.  You'll  always  fret  a  fat  hot 
spark  at  the  ripht  instant.  Majneto  manu- 
facturers recommend  3-in-One  because  it  pene- 
trates to  the  heart  of  the  hearings,  lubricates 
them  completely  and  never  gums. 

Keeps  the  Whole  Car 
Bright 

Use  3-in-One  on  your  car  body.      It  pre- 
serves and    hardens   all    varnished    surfaces — 
prevents  peeling,  cracking  and  chipping.     Try 
it  on  all  metal  r^rrs  of  the  car — prevents  rust. 
Wipe   the   glass   windshield,    leather  cushions  and   up- 
holstery with  3-in-One. 

Makes  Fords  Crank  Easier 

Ford  owners  should  use  3-in-One  on  the  commutator. 
Makes  cranking  much  easier,  because  it  prevents  dust 
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and  clean. 

All  motorists  should  have  the  3-in-One  Handy  Oil 
Can  —  25c  at  all  stores. 
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of  To-day 

j>ed   him,  and  he  will 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  has 
never  be  again,  what  he 
New  York 
,  w^^.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  ti  e  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

I2mo.  Cloth.  Many  Illustrations.    $r.JO  net;  by  mail  $/.6s 
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was    formerly,"    says    a    writer    in    the 

Evening  Sti/i,  in  reviewing  this  book. 
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how  to  reach  and  hold  ynun?  men  ;  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side  of  the  Bible,  etc..  etc.  With  fascinating  descrip- 
tions of  unusual  methods  here  und  in  foreign  lands.  Price,  $1.00 
postpaid. 
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ever,  the  talkers  are  very  sensitive,  an 
particularly  the  Americans,  who,  the  moi 
highly  educated  they  are,  the  more  the 
labor  under  the  impression  that  they  ai 
talking  English.  That  is  a  mark,  says  tl 
author,  of  their  respectability.    He  adds: 

As  only  the  English  language  is  respee 
able,  there  has  come  to  be  a  prejudic 
against  the  American  language.  Prejudii 
or  not,  we  are  already  seeing  a  crop-oi 
of  the  American  language  in  the  new- 
paper  joke  and  in  the  popular-magazii 
story.  The  native  speech  is  getting  in 
print.  In  a  few  years  one  may  not  1 
astonished  to  see  the  great  America 
novel  decked  out  in  its  own  patois.  Fan> 
a  page  like  this: 

"Wen-juh  gid  din?"  sez  she. 

"Lass-night,"  sez  he. 

"Binna  way  long?" 

"Munce  'n  munce." 

"Hows  ze  oh  town?" 

"Aw-rye." 

"Fie  nole  ciddy,"  sez  he. 

"Ass-rye,"  sez  she. 

"Fie  nole  burg,"  sez  he. 

"Ass-rye,"  sez  she. 

Isn't  it  intoxicating!  One's  own,  on; 
native  speech!  To  be  sure,  this  is  only 
faint  phonetic  reproduction  of  the  gro 
American  language — to  do  it  justice  wot  I 
require  a  special  alphabet — but  it  ; 
"sumpin  nike  at." 


THE  WEATHER   FACTOR  IN  WAI 

WEATHER  conditions  always  ha 
exercised  an  important  control  o  r 
military  operations.  No  general  staff  |J 
neglect  the  weather  factor  in  the  elahc  - 
tion  of  its  battle  plans.  Singularly,  li  e 
was  written  on  the  subject  until  Dr.  . 
Hennig,  of  Leipzig,  brought  out  a  rec  t 
work  on  the  effect  of  weather  on  eampaif  i. 
Since,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a  third  wii  r 
campaign,  this  war  will  remain  remarkf  e 
for  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  wirr 
duration.  It  is  true,  the  winter  of  19  - 
15,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  is 
very  mild,  and  altho  the  troops  suftVd 
from  frost  and  snow  in  the  Karpathian  n 
Servia,  and  the  Caucasus,  some  of  the  i> 
eral  staffs,  both  on  the  Eastern  and  ¥  t- 
ern  fronts,  would  have  burned  a  candl  :>r 
two  for  more  severe  weather  conditio. 
Dr.  Hennig  adds: 

Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  alrtly 
exprest  in  November,  1914,  his  opi>n 
that  he  would  welcome  a  severe  wier 
because  the  same  would  interfere  with  he 
digging-in  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  io 
are  past  masters  in  this  art.  But  he 
Russians,  also  haunted  by  the  memorit  of 
1812,  set  great  hopes  on  their  famous  ly 
"  General  Winter."  Their  expectation  id 
not  realize;  the  German  and  Auslan 
armies  withstood  the  Karpathian  frts, 
while  Poland  and  East  Prussia  were  faved 
by  a  particularly  mild  winter  season,  be- 
sides, in  Russia,  with  her  terrible  roads  to 
spring  thaw  is  more  dangerous  for  ai  in- 
vading army  than  weather  far  below  ro. 
Thoro  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  tha^n 
mild  winter  of  1914-15  has  been  a  pat 
drawback  for  Germany. 

Wo   hardly    need    to    insist    upon  ^ 
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t  advantages  the  hard  freezing  of  the 
•  Canal  would  have  had  for  our  troops 
had  to  wade,  often  waist-deep,  through 
artificially  inundated  lowlands  near 
ikirk. 

rozen  rivers  and  lakes,  permitting  the 
sportation  of  army,  ammunition,  and 
jage,  have  very  often  played  an  im- 
ant  part  in  offensive  campaigns.  In 
war-history  of  Germany,  the  successful 
;  of  the  city  of  Brandenburg,  during 
winter  of  927-28,  by  the  German  king, 
ry,  the  Fowler,  when  the  whole  water- 
>ly  of  the  city  became  frozen,  and  tho 
>ry  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Branden- 
;  (January  16-19,  1679)  against  the 
les  in  Courland  and  Livland,  which 
Id  have  been  unthinkable  without  the 
:ing  of  the  Kurisches  Haff  and  the 
3hes  Haff  (extensive  lagoons  in  east 
:sia),  are  two  remarkable  cases  of  the 
ogic  importance  of  weather  conditions. 
)r  not  less  famous  instances  are  the 
ago  of  the  frozen  Danube  by  the  Goths 
)r  King  Theodemer  in  462,  and  by 
Huns  under  their  leader  Zaberga  in 
558. 

very  rarely  happens  that  great 
.ches  of  the  Baltic  Sea  completely 
;e  up.  In  1657-58  King  Charles  X., 
weden,  took  advantage  of  the  severe 
in  his  war  with  Denmark,  transport- 
Ms  army  of  12,000  men  and  its  heavy 
lery  over  the  frozen  Skagerrack  and 
tegat,  from  Jutland  to  Zealand,  thus 
nng  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Danes  were  beaten  and  asked  for 
e  (February  26,  1658). 
tie  strangest  campaign,  however,  in 
ih  a  severe  frost  played  a  decisive  part, 
the  French  invasion  of  Holland  under 
egru  in  1794-95,  not  very  far  from  the 
cnt  war-scenes.  The  Dutch  counted 
he  inundation,  natural  and  artificial, 
he  battle-field.  Suddenly,  December 
i  groat  frost  set  in.  Pichegru  saw  his 
>rtunity  and,  five  days  later,  crossed 
frozen  Meuse.  But  an  event,  perhaps 
ue  in  the  entire  history  of  warfare, 
>ened  January  25,  1795,  when  the 
ich  cavalry  took  possession  of  the 
ih  fleet  which  was  helplessly  frozen  in 
Texel!  Holland  had,  of  course,  lost 
war,  and  her  ally,  England,  to  wreak 
age  for  her  disillusion,  took  possession 
I  Dutch  colonies,  retaining  the  better 
of  them  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
e  —  a  piquant  memento,  from  the 
lpoint  of  our  author. 

course,  sometimes  the  frozen  crust 
cnly  begins  to  thaw,  and  King  Charles 
,  of  Sweden,  thinking  of  the  luck  of  his 
stor,  tried  to  outdo  Charles  X.  by  at- 
>ting  to  got  over  tho  Oeresund  on  skis, 
ailed  miserably. 

erybody  knows  the  tragic  fate  of  Na- 

>n  and  his  army  during  the  Russian 

or  of  1812.     Heine's  famous  joke  that 

iparte's  geography  teacher  was  respon- 

for  this  terrible  catastrophe  is  out  of 

',  for  the  great  goneral  could  not  fore- 

io  extraordinary  and  universal  severity 

e  Kuropean  winter  of  1812. 

Napoleon's  tragedy  was  surpassed  by 

ate  of  tho  English  garrison  of  Kabul  in 

!    the  victorious  Afghans  granted  to 

Jittle  army  of  4,000  and  the  12,000  civil- 

'"'^ompanying  them  free  passage  to 

'  '.  hut  only  one  single  survivor,  a  cer- 

1  Dr.  Brydon,  reached  India  to  tell  the 

Q'  hie  news. 

'<  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  it  is 
1  ^sting  to  note  that  the  generals  of  all 
1  '  did  their  best  to  avoid  the  hottest 
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Wilson's  Record  Should  Make 
Every  Progressive  Vote  for  Hughes 


By  GIFFORD    PINCHOT 


IT  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  make  and  support 
openly  his  choice  among  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  That 
duty  is  especially  solemn  this  year 
because  great  events  and  great 
decisions  are  certain  to  confront  us 
during  the  next  administration.  I 
am  writing  to  give  you  my  reasons 
for  my  own  choice. 

I  am  neither  a  Democrat  nor  a 
Republican,  but  a  Progressive. 
Yet,  there  being  no  Progressive 
nominee,  unless  I  choose  to  support 
a  candidate  who  cannot  be  elected, 
I  must  vote  for  either  Wilson  or 
Hughes. 

For  a  Time  I  Liked  Wilson 

For  many  months  after  his  in- 
auguration, I  thought  well  of 
President  Wilson.  In  many  re- 
spects I  liked  what  he  said  about 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
talked  well  and  made  a  good  im- 
pression. It  was  only  when  I 
began  to  check  up  what  he  said 
by  what  he  did  that  I  was  forced  to 
change  my  view. 

In  the  end  I  came  to  see  that 
President  Wilson  has  a  greater  power 
than  any  other  man  in  public  life  to 
say  one  thing  but  do  another,  and  get 
away  with  it. 

The  facts  which  justify  this  state- 
ment are  common  knowledge. 

Saying  What  He  Did  Not  Mean 

We  have  all  heard  him  tell 
Germany  publicly  that  she  would 
be  held  to  strict  accountability; 
and  have  learned  afterward  that 
he  had  actually  let  her  know 
secretly  at  the  time,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  Secretary  of  State  through 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  that 
what  he  said  he  did  not  mean. 
We  have  all  seen  him  prove  that  he 
did  not  mean  it  by  his  total  failure 
to  exact  reparation,  apology,  or 
even  disavowal  for  the  murder  of 
Americans  on  the  Lusitania. 

I  do  not  say  that  Wilson  should 
have  thrust  us  into  war.    There  was 
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no  need  of  war.  But  there  was 
need  of  courage  to  give  us  peace 
with  self-respect.  If  Wilson  had 
shown  courage  this  country  would 
not  have  skidded  from  one  crisis 
to  the  next,  again  and  again  nar- 
rowly escaping  disaster. 

We  have  all  heard  him  declare 
against  intervention  in  Mexico, 
while  actually  intervening  to  dic- 
tate who  should  and  who  should 
not  hold  office  there;  and  denounce 
war  against  Mexico  while  actually 
engaged  in  war. 

With  war  on  every  side  of  us,  we 
all  heard  him,  in  his  second  annual 
message,  solemnly  assure  the  coun- 
try that  we  had  not  been  negligent 
of  National  defence.  It  was  not 
true;  and  later  on  he  himself 
proved  that  it  was  not  true  by 
proclaiming  aloud  the  need  for 
what  he  had  solemnly  assured  us  we 
already  had. 

Unforgivable  Neglect 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the 
world-war  began,  Wilson  did  not 
raise  a  finger  to  put  us  in  a  condi- 
tion of  defense.  Only  the  proverbial 
good  luck  of  America  has  kept  us 
from  paying  the  bitterest  price  for 
his  unforgivable  neglect. 

We  have  all  heard  him  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  greater  navy,  then 
declare  for  incomparably  the  great- 
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est  navy  in  the  world,  and  then  j 
back  on  that. 

We  have  all  heard  him  decl  z 
for  exempting  our  coast-wise  tne 
from  tolls  in  the  Panama  Can; 
and  have  seen  him  show  our  o  i 
people  and  the  English  that  he  id 
not  mean  it. 

The  Single  Term 

We  have  seen  him  elected  o  a 
platform  which  pledged  him  t  a 
single  term  as  President,  and  tin 
become  a  candidate  for  anot;r 
term. 

We  have  all  heard  him  dec  re 
for  the  Conservation  of  our  nat  ai 
resources;  and  have  seen  him  re- 
fect that  policy,  and  refuse  is 
help  to  defeat  the  Shields  war- 
power  bill,  the  most  danger  js 
attack  on  Conservation  since  J- 
linger's  efTort  to  turn  Alaska  cer 
to  the  Guggenheims. 

The  Pork  Barrel 

We  have  all  heard  him  dec  re 
for  efficiency  in  Government,  id 
have  seen  him  set  the  pork  b;rel 
first  and  throw  efficiency  away. 

I  have  known  official  Washh^on 
from  the  inside  for  six  Admini  \ 
tions.  In  that  time  the  Govern  ent 
business  has  never  been  so  badly  me 
and  so  extravagantly  as  it  is  now  we 
under  Wilson. 

We  have  all  heard  him  annonce 
himself  as  the  champion  of  <yil 
Service  reform ;  and  have  seen  im 
turn  the  Government  Departrrnts 
over  to  the  spoilsmen  as  no  cier 
President  has  done  in  twenty  y  is. 

We  have  all  heard  him  deare 
for  pitiless  publicity;  and  ive 
seen  him  conduct  the  most  sret 
administration  of  our  time. 

We  have  all  heard  him  annonce 
himself  as  President  of  all  the 
people;  and  have  seen  him,  a  the 
most  partisan  President  of  his 
generation,  flout  and  oppose  the 
Progressives,  whom  now,  becau;  he 
needs  them,  he  seeks  to  conciate 
and  enlist. 
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Vorst  of  all  is  this :  When 

ry  principle  of  freedom 
equality  for  which  our 

ers  fought  was  at  stake 

he  great  war,  when  our 

ole    country    eagerly 

ited    the    leadership    of 

:   President,    Wilson 

ged.    He 

fused 

:ake  sides 

:he  great- 
mo  r  a  1 

e  of  our 

s.  Head- 
ed   our 

pie  to  be 

Neutral 
en     in 

)ught," 

decided 

veen  right 
wrong. 

A  Great  Wrong 

lile  our   friends  abroad 
e  righting  for  the  prin- 
es  we  held  equally  with 
ii,    he    taught    us    that 
fits  and  ease  were  better 
i  self-respect.    President 
son  has  done  our  nation 
most  serious  injury  that 
i  leader  can   do  to  any 
pie  by  making  us  flinch 
|i    him    from     a     great 
,al  decision.     Thereby  he  weak- 
id  our  hold  as  a  nation  on  the 
iciples   which    alone    can   make 
;  people  self-respecting,  safe  and 

k 

laving   led    us    wrong   on    the 

and  that  we    must  be   neutral 

he  face  of  the  deliberate  break- 

j  of  the  world's  peace,   he   has 

reversed    himself    again,    and 

lis  speech  at  Shadow  Lawn  now 

Ires  us  that  "No  nation  can  any 

»ijer   remain    neutral    as   against 

I  wilful  disturbance  of  the  peace 
i lie  world." 

An  Ignoble  Standard 

\  is  bad  enough  that  Wilson's 
lign  policy  has  left  us,  as  the 
Ijr  draws  toward  its  end,  without 

tend  among  the  great  nations 
''the  world,  and  without  the 
Ject  of  any  of  them.  What  is 
jpe  is  that  he  has  kept  us  from 
r  ding  up  for  what  we  know  to 

II  ight 

jhe  ignoble  standard   of  profit 

'  principle  which  Mr.   Wilson 

fc-ed  upon   the    country    in    our 

rcjign  relations,  he  has  applied  to 

Jjself  as  President.     In  what  he 

i;  said,  done,   and  left  undone, 


CHARLES 


HUGHES. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


the    record    shows     him     steadily 
dominated  by  political  expediency. 

"Molasses  to  Catch  Flies ' ' 

These  facts,  and  many  others 
like  them,  have  forced  me  to  see 
that  what  Mr.  Wilson  says  is  no 
sign  of  what  he  has  done,  or  of 
what  he  will  do.  The  one  thing 
his    record    shows    is    that    what 


he  stands  for  now  he 
is  not  likely  to  stand 
for  long.  I  do  not  care 
what  his  platform  or 
his  campaign  declarations 
may  be,  because  the  com- 
mon experience  of  us  all 
has  taught  us  that  to  him 
they  are  simply  "molasses 
to  catch  flies." 

J  Shall  Vote  and  Work 
for  Hughes 

Hughes,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  man  of  his  word. 
His  record  as  Governor  of 
New  York  proves  that.  It 
shows  him  to  be  honest, 
fearless,  and  free  from  the 
domination  of  special  inter- 
ests and  corrupt  politi- 
cians. So  far  as  the  Con- 
servation policies  are  con- 
cerned, both  what  he  said 
and  what  he  did  could 
hardly  have  been  better. 
I  am  confident  that  under 
him  these  policies  will  be 
safe.  He  is  a  strong  man 
who  will  dodge  no  moral 
issues,  and  he  will  give  us 
an  honest  and  an  efficient 
administration. 

As  a  Progressive  I  believe 
in  Nationalism.  So  does 
Hughes.  I  am  certain  that  under 
Hughes  the  Progressive  policies 
will  fare  better  than  under  Wilson, 
and  that  the  safety,  honor,  and 
welfare  of  the  country  will  be  in 
immeasurably  surer  hands. 

I  cannot  vote  for  Wilson  because 
I  cannot  trust  him.  He  does  not 
do  what  he  says.  Hughes  does. 
Therefore  my  choice  is  Hughes, 
and  I  shall  work  and  vote  for  him. 


The  National  Hughes  Alliance 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Pmirffiil.  W.  CAMERON  FORBES     .     .Mass.        Asst.  Treas..  JOHN  H.  ISELIN  .    .       New  York 

Vice-President,  PHILIP  J.  McCOOK     New  York        Secretary.  A.  F.  COSBY New\ork 

Treasurer,  A.  W.  SHAW Illinois       Asst.  Secy.,  WM.  J.  NORTON    ....    Illinois 

NATIONAL  COFNCIL 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York. 
William  H.  Taft,  Connecticut. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
Henry  W.  Anderson,  Virginia. 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Indiana. 
Theodore  E.  Burton.  Ohio. 
William  Hamlin  Childs,  New  York. 
Joseph  H.  CHOATE,  New  York. 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  New  York. 
George  F.  Edmunds,  California. 
Mrs.  H.  Clay  Evans.  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Dudley  FOULKE,  Indiana. 
Herbert  S.  Hadley.  Missouri. 


Herbert  J.  HagERMAN,  New  Mexico. 
Frederick  R.  Hazard.  New  York. 
Henry  L.  HlGGINSON,  Massachusetts. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Illinois. 
Franklin  MacVeaGH,  Illinois. 
Truman  H.  Newberry.  Michigan. 
Horace  Porter,  New  York. 
Raymond  ROBINS,    Illinois. 
Elihu  Root.  New  York. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Illinois. 
Henry  L.  STMSON,  New  York. 
George  Von  L.  Meter,  Massachusetts. 
5TUS  K.  YVii  i  son.  Kentucky. 


Tear  out  and  mail. 
THE  NATIONAL  HUGHES  ALLIANCE,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Gentlemen: 

I.   Enroll   me  in  The   Hushes    Alliance  as  a 

□  voter  who  will  support  Mr.  Hughes  in  the 
coming  election. 


2.  Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  The  Hughes  Alliance. 

□   I  attach  check  which  you  may  use  in  your  efforts 
towards  Mr.  Hughes'  election. 


Xamc_ 


A  ddress 


A  Hughes  Alliance  Badge  will  be  sent  to  all  who  enroll 
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Arrow 
Collars 

Are  made  to  give  good  service 
The  style,  make,  durability 
and  finish  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  even  by  those  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price. 

i <yc  each     6  for  90c 

MAKERS  TROY,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Remember  Bible  Facts 


A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  tells  you.  By  Rev. 
S.  C.  THOMPSON.  A  complete  memory  system 
prepared  especially  to  assist  in  appreciating  and 
remembering  theBible's  contents.  A  most  unique 
volume  of  330  pages,  cloth  bound.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly   becomes 
plaiu  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


'i§ 

The  University  Prints 

Eight  series  of  half-tone  reproductions 
for  systematic  art  study. 

Painting,  Sculpture,  and 

Architecture. 

Class  orders  of  any  size  distributed  into  sets. 

100  prints,  post-paid,  $1.00 

Send  for  Fall  Announcement 

University  Prints,  13  Boyd  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth   Avenue,   New  York 

Recommend-jteachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advisesparents  about  schools.   VVM.  O.  PRATT,  Mftr. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 

f>     'jr  of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 


that  it   presents  no   difficulties   to   the  layman, 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
( ..  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a 

by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  hut 
is    due   to    fatigue    brought    on   by 
hie  debilitii  1  be  cured 

by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of   the  will.      i2mo, 
73  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo,  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
in  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
'  harming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  que  tioit  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment.  r  21110,  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
fl.6o 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly  written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2ino,  Cloth.  50  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 


and  coolest  months  of  the  year  for  their 
decisive  battles.  July  and  August,  middle 
of  December  to  February,  are  rarely  met 
in  mankind's  war  -  calendar.  Up  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  winter,  generally 
speaking,  formed  one  long  holiday  for  the 
sons  of  god  Mars.  The  winter  camps  were 
generally  broken  up  in  April.  The  first 
great  European  winter  battles  are  those  of 
Pultusk  (December  26,  1806)  and  Preus- 
sisch-Eylau  (February  7  and  8,  1807). 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    FOURTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


THE  PERILS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  BOSTON 

IT  is  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mortality  among  the  Germans  fighting 
in  Russian  and  Austrian  Poland  is  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  arising  from 
attempts  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the 
towns.  A  soldier  would  rather  have  his 
mail  go  astray  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
death  trying  to  tell  his  family  where  he 
expects  to  be  quartered.  And  in  our  own 
country  a  parallel  danger  threatens.  No! 
the  names  of  the  cities,  altho  such  haven? 
as  Winnepesaukee  and  Ronkonkoma  stand 
as  portentous  to  the  summer  visitor,  but 
rather  is  it  the  language  of  the  masses  in 
certain  parts  of  the  East  which  imperih 
the  traveler. 

The  New  York  World  tells  of  a  dreac 
adventure  experienced  by  an  unwary  anc 
totally  unarmed  photographer  who  ven- 
tured into  the  sacred  confines  of  Radcliff* 
College  in  Boston.  It  is  a  matter  o 
sufficient  bravery  to  go  alone,  and  with 
out  a  lexicon,  into  the  Hub — but  to  invadi 
the  very  depths  of  its  academic  fields- 
well,  perhaps  he  got  what  he  deserved  fo 
his  temerity.     The  account  runs: 

"You  impudent  mammothrept." 

That's  what  a  Southern  girl  called  Jae] 
Donovan,  an  amateur  photographer  win 
had  bet  he  could  snap  six  of  the  pretties 
young  women  in  the  Harvard  summe 
school  within  seventy-two  hours. 

The  pictureman's  first  victim  was  th 
pretty  blonde  from  Alabama.  He  sighted 
his  lens  and  fired.  The  beauty  sighted  he 
flashing  orbs  and  returned  the  fire  double 
fold. 

"You  impudent  mammothrept!"  sh 
cried. 

Disabled,  but  with  exposure  No.  1  in  hi 
possession,  the  photographer  retreated,  no 
knowing  what  he  had  been  called  bu 
fearing  the  worst. 

Whereupon  he  consulted  numerous  au 
thorities  and  finally  found,  in  a  dictionary 
this: 

"Mammothrept:  a  child  reared  by  it 
grandmother;  a  spoiled  child." 


All  He  Asked.— Trade  was  bad.  At  tli 
end  of  another  blank  day  the  discourage* 
salesman  called  on  another  prospective  cue 
tomer  and  asked  to  show  his  samples. 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  I  want  to-day, 
said  the  customer. 

"  But  will  you  just  examine  my  line  c 
goods?  "  the  salesman  persisted. 

The  customer  would  not. 

"  Then,"  said  the  salesman  meekly,  "  wi 
you  let  me  use  a  part  of  your  counter  t 
look  at  (hem  myself,  as  I  have  not  had  th 
opportunity  for  some  time?  "—  New  Yor 
Times. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


taught  by  Experience. —  Teacher  — 
^hich  little  boy  can  tell  me  ^hat  it  is 
t  comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out  like 
unb?  " 

Icholar — "  Please,  miss,  it's  our  land- 
1  when  he  gets  the  back  rent." — Puck. 


The  Figurehead 

A  Salt-Sea  Yarn 

sre  was  an  ancient  carver  that  carved  of 
a  saint, 

t  the  parson  wouldn't  have  it,  so  he  took 
a  pot  of  paint 

J  changed  its  angel  garment  for  a  dash- 
ing soldier  rig, 

i  said  it  was  a  figurehead  and  sold  it  to 
a  brig. 

3  brig  hauled  her  mainsail  to  an  offshore 

draft, 
3n  she  shook  her  snowy  royals  and  the 

Scillies  went  abaft; 
i  cloudy  with  her  canvas  she  ran  before 

the  Trade 

she  got  to  the  Equator,   where  she 

struck  a  merry-maid. 

itring  of  pearls  and  conches  were  all  of 

her  togs, 
t   the   flying-fish   and   porpoises — they 

followed  her  like  dogs; 
)  had  a  voice  of  silver  and  lips  of  coral 

red, 
)  climbed  the  dolphin-striker  and  kissed 

the  figurehead. 

m  every  starry  evening  she'd  swim  in 
the  foam 

)ut  the  bows,  asinging  like  a  nightin- 
gale at  home; 

>'d  call  to  him  and  sing  to  him  as  sweetly 
as  a  bird, 

;  the  wooden-headed  effigy  he  never  said 
a  word. 

1  every  starry  evening  in  the  Doldrum 

calms 
*'d  wriggle  up  the  bobstay  and  throw 

her  tender  arms 
>ut  his  scarlet  shoulders  and  fondle  him 

and  cry 
i  stroke  his  curly  whiskers,  but  he  never 

winked  an  eye. 

i  couldn't  get  an  answer  to  her  tears  or 
moans, 

she  went  and  told  her  daddy,  told  the 
ancient  Davy  Jones: 
Davy  damned  his  eyesight  and  puz- 
zled of  his  wits, 

m  whistled  up  his  hurricanes  and  tore 

\  the  brig  to  bits. 

>vn  on  the  ocean-bed,   green  fathoms 

deep, 
jere  the  wrecks  lie  rotting  and  great 

sea-serpents  creep. 
a  gleaming  grotto,  all  built  of  sailors' 

bones, 

' ;  the  handsome  figurehead,  listening  to 
'  Miss  Jones. 

jjigs  o'  love  she  sings  him  the  livelong  day, 
}  she  hangs  upon  his  bosom  and  sobs 

the  night  away, 
'   he  never,  never  answers,  for  beneath 

his  soldier  paint 
-  )v°oden-headed  lunatic  still  thinks  that 

he  s  a  saint. —Punch. 


Saves  5  hours 

Each  Day 
Writing  Names 


T^ACH  day,  the  Cargill  Grain  Co.,  Milwaukee,  mails  post  card  quota- 
-*— '  tions  to  732  dealers.  This  daily  addressing;  task  required  nearly 
six  hours  of  a  well-paid  stenographer's  time.  Mistakes  and  omissions 
were  frequent.  Often,  important  correspondence  was  neglected  in  an 
effort  to  get  these  cards  addressed  and  mailed  "on  time." 
But  now,  the  office  boy  with  the  $37.50 


addresses  these  names  in  5  hours  less  time  each  day — exactly  like  type- 
writing, without  error  or  omission. 

EVERY  OFFICE— YOURS  INCLUDED— WRITES  NAMES 

AND  to  do  such  work  by  pen  or  typewriter  is  the  slow,  inaccurate,  expensive  way. 
An  Addressograph  soon  saves  its  small  cost — because  it  is  10  times  faster.  It's 
as  easily  installed  as  pen  and  ink.  Anybody  can  operate  it  and  fill  in  letters,  address 
envelopes,  circulars,  post  cards — head  up  statements  and  ledger  sheets — imprint  pax- 
forms,  shipping  tags  and  labels — exactly  like  typewriting  and  at  the  rate  of  iooo  to 
1500  an  hour.     Errors  and  omissions  are  mechanically  impossible. 

10  DAYS'  TRIAL— NO  COST  OR  OBLIGATION 

LET  our  nearest  salesman  earn,'  this  simple  machine  to  your  desk  and  Rive  you  a  2-minute  demonstra- 
tion.   Or,  we  will  ship  one  prepaid  for  you  to  use  10  days  under  your  actual  working  conditions. 
If  you  decide  not  to  buy,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

INVESTIGATE— WRITE  TODAY— NO  COST  OR  OBLIGATION 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  CO.,  915  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 

Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D.,   FRANCE 

"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


"My  Musical  Memories"  feWSffiKl 

preacher-violir.ist,  a  book  of  intense  and  fascinating  interest 
for  musical  amateurs  and,  indeed,  all  lozers  of  music.  The 
author  describes  his  feelings  on  hearing  great  music — such 
as  the  original  performances  of  Wapier's  masterpieces  at 
Bayreuth,  the  wonderful  playing  of  Paganini,  etc.,  etc. — 
and  hv  his  intimate  anecdote*  makes  you  feel  an  almost 
personal  relation  of  friendship  for  these  grand  musicians. 
"Old  Violins,"  "  Pa~anini,"  "Wagner,"'  "  Nibelungen 
Ring,"  "  Parsifal,"  "  L:sit,"  etc.,  etc.  Price,  in  neat  cloth, 
$t  postpaid;  paper  edition,  25  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  V/AGNALLS  COMPANY     -     New  York  *nd  Undo 
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THE 


ANZAC 


♦'  BOOK  f 

IMtMiMMkiMKMMitUalai-UM 


The  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles 

Described  by  the  Fighters 

Hero's  the  "inside"  story  of  Britain's  atten  pt  to  wrest  Gallipot  i  from  the  Turks: 
the  soldiers' own  stories  of  theii  exi  eriences  fighting  on  the  peninsula.  Every  line 
was  written,  every  photograph  taken  and  every  painting  and  drawing  made  by 
British  Tommy  Atkins  ana  his  brother  from  Australia  anaNewZealaikUTommy 

roo,  w  hi:e  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  tire.  This  is  war  seen  from  the 
individual  view  point—  with  its  personal  fun  and  hardship,  glory  and  sorrow. 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK       • 

illv  a  diary"  in  poetry,  pose,  photo  aid  drawing  of  the  Australian  and 
Nov  Zealand  Army  Corps  during  its  service  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  many 
official  photographs  inclrded  are  published  for  the  first  time.  1  here  is  a  chrono- 
logical record  of  the  developments  in  the  campaign  from  first  to  last,  sketches 
describing  the  innumerable  incidents  ot  trench  life — humorous,  pathetic,  in- 
spiring, drawings  bv  the  soldiers,  each  of  which  alone  tells  a  whole  story. 
This  is  the  most  unique  and  interesting  book  imaginable.  It  will  put  in  a 
personal  ligl  t  everything  you  read  hereafter  about  the  war. 

Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds 

The  book  is  8'  .<  in.  x  10l4  in.x  1'4  in..  Cloth  board.    $1.75  net;  by  mail, $1.91 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Reciprocity. — "  Did    the  doctor    pay  a 
visit?  " 

"  Yes,  aud  the  visit  paid  the  doctor." — 

The  Mule. 


airbanks  | 


know  with  what  care  he  selects  I 


1 


Hiil 


each  item  of  his   dress, 
wardrobe  always  contains  two  | 
or  three  pairs  or 

P/1R1S  CARTERS    ( 

These  gfarters  fit  his  legs  com-  .; 
^  fortahly  and    hold  up  his  socks 
I  neatly 


1 


25  and  50  cents 

To  be  sure  you  are  getting  the 
genuine  look  on  the  back  of 
shield   for    the   name    RflRIS . 

A.     Stein     &     Co. 

Makers  Children's  Hukory  Garters 

New   York 
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TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Our  entire  stock  of  latest  models  19  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  J75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

tYritfl  lor  Catalog  and  Snmme r  1'rifp  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


resYouCao 
Afford 


Whether 
you're   a    home 
owner  or  a   renter 
you  can  now  have  a 
practical    greenhouse   at 
small   cost.      Raise   flowers 
the  year  round.      Eat    crisp 
vegetables  in  winter.     Have  the 
healthful  fun  of  raising  them  your- 
self.    You  can  do  this  with  the 

CALLAHAN 
Duo  Glazed  Greenhouse 

A  revelation  in  greenhouse  building.   Shipped 
m   sections,   easily  put   up   or   taken   down. 
Double  glass  retains  heat  and  saves  fuel. 
Handsome,  durable  —  an  ornament  to 
your  home.      All   sizes     and  prices. 
Write    for   complete    illus- 
trated catalog.  FREE. 

Callahan  Duo  Glazed 
Sash  Co. 

1735  Wyandot  St. 
Dayton,  O. 


In  or  Out? — Knicker — "  The  campaign 
issue  will  be  Mexico." 

Bocker — "  But  the  President  himself 
does  not  know  whether  Mexico  is  an 
issue  or  an  entrance." — New  York  Sun. 


Homelike. — Dasher — "  How  did  you 
enjoy  your  vacation?  " 

Jerome — "  Fine;  the  hotel  where  I  put 
up  didn't  seem  like  a  strange  place  at  all. 
It  had  all  the  discomforts  of  home." — Life. 


The  Fatal  Comment. — "  There  we  stood, 
the  tiger  and  myself,  in  the  thick  of  the 
jungle,  face  to  face  !  " 

"  O  Major,  how  perfectly  frightful  it 
must  have  been  for  both  of  you  1  " — 
Passing  Show. 


A  Shopper. — Clerk — "  Now,  see  here, 
little  girl,  I  can't  spend  the  whole  day 
showing  you  penny  toys.  Do  you  want  the 
earth  with  a  little  red  fence  around  it  for 
one  cent?  " 

Little  Girl—"  Let  me  see  it." — Life. 


A  Mystery  Solved. — "  You  once  kept  a 
cook  for  a  whole  month,  you  say?  " 

"  Yes." 

'  Remarkable.    How  did  you  manage?  " 

'  We  were  cruising  on  a  house-boat  and 
she  couldn't  swim." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Positive  Proof. — Two  Scottish  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  France  passed  through 
London  recently.  It  was  their  first  experi- 
ence of  the  "  big  village,"  and  they  were 
naturally  keeping  their  eyes  open. 

Their  watchfulness  was,  however,  not 
sharp  enough  to  avoid  a  taxi  in  the  vicinity 
of  Victoria  Station,  and  one  of  them  got 
knocked  over. 

As  he  picked  himself  up,  none  the  worse 
for  his  fall,  his  mate  growled:  "  Mebbe  ye'll 
believe  it's  busier  than  Kirkintilloch  noo." 
—Til-Bits. 


Love's  Labor's  Lost. — Let  us  say  at  once 
that  we  love  The  Literary  Digest,  and 
with  eagerness  devour  every  copy  that  is 
allowed  to  reach  these  shores  untorpedoed. 
It  is  precisely  in  a  spirit  of  love  that  we  are 
now  going  to  take  it  to  task.  We  should 
be  false  to  all  our  traditions  if  we  per- 
mitted to  pass  unnoticed  an  untidy  habit  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  which  allows  it 
to  handle  its  past  participles  in  a  harsh 
and  unconscionable  manner.  Scattered 
over  its  pages  are  such  words  as  "  drest  " 
and  "  kist  "  instead  of  "  dressed  "  and 
"  kissed."  It  looks  very  quaint  and  pretty. 
Some  sentimentalists  may  object;  but 
quaintness  and  prettiness  do  not  always 
coexist  with  more  solid  qualities.  And, 
then,  The  Literary  Digest  is  not  even 
true  to  the  deplorable  habit  which  it  has 
formed.  In  the  current  number  we  came 
across  "  all  mussed  up,"  when,  to  be  rigidly 
logical,  the  phrase  should  have  been  "  all 
must  up."  We  wonder  how  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  would  deal  with  the  locution 
"  guessed."  "  I  guest  as  much  "  would 
look  clumsy  and  even  alarming.  And 
(here  is  that  old  English  word  "buss" 
which  presents  a  pitfall.  Even  The 
Digest  would  hardly  care  to  write  "  The 
mother  bust  her  little  son." — London 
Globe. 


Graduation  and  Wedding 
Announcements 

For  the  occasion  of  a  life- 
time, the  Invitation  and  An- 
nouncement should  be  in 
keeping  with  its  importance. 

Social  Leaders,  Colleges  and 
Schools  usually  prefer  exclusive 
QUAYLE  paper  stocks  with  letter- 
ing originated  by  QUAVLE  en- 
gravers— QU  AYLE  imprint  under 
envelope  flap. 

QUA  YLE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Steel  Engraver*  &  Jewelrymen 
Albany,  N.   Y. 

have  for  over  forty  years  furnished  the 
Class  Day  and  Graduation  Invitations, 
the  Class  Rings  and  Pins  for  our  lead- 
ing Educational  Institutions— Wedding 
Invitations  for  Social  Leaders. 

Sold  direct  by  our  own  fifty  salesmen. 
A  postal,  and  a  representative  will  call 
at  any  school  or  college  in  the  U.  S. 


EXPERT 

Stenographic  Helj. 
for  Employers 

You  will  greatly  simplify  your  employment  proble 
and  assure  for  yourself  highly  competent  Stei; 
graphic  help  by  communicating  with  the  unde 
signed.  This  plan  involves  absolutely  no  cost  ai 
will  obligate  you  in  no  way  whatever.    It  is  a 

Mutual  Advantage  Plan 

which  simply  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  g 
into  touch  with  highly-trained,  genuinely  effick- 
Shorthand  Writers  whenever  you  have  an  openii 
for  them. 

Highly  Efficient  Shorthan 
Writers  Only 

are  recommended — graduates  of  the  Rose  Expf 
Shorthand  Course.  You  will  not  find  the  peo| 
we  recommend  to  be  graduates  of  some  '  sho 
time  method  "  but  young  men  and  women  qua'ifi 
to  do  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  work.  It  matt( 
not  what  your  business  is  or  where  located,  if  y 
are  seeking  such  help  now  or  at  any  future  tin 
ask  for  particulars— using  your  business  statione 
when  writing. 

NO  EXPENSE  OR  OBLIGATION 

Address  ROBERT  F.  ROSE 

care  of  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  Hew  1 


"I  Have  Lost  Every  Cent  I  Everlnvestec 

said  aprominent physician  in  a  Westerncity.  Thetrou 
with  this  doctor  was  that  he  had  not  really  invested. 
had  only  speculated,  and  there's  a  vast  difference..  L 
too  many  other  professional  men,  talented  in  their  c 
line  but  too  busy  or  too  inexperienced  to  be  adepts  in 
safe  handling  of  money,  this  man  has  been  muled  by 
vain  promises  of  one  promoter  or  stock  salesman  al 
another. 

Had  he  been  fortified   by  the  timely  warnings  . 
sound  suggestions  of 

The  Book  of  ThrH 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Saving* 

he  would  not  have  listened  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  I ; 
moter  or  pursued    one  "will-o'-the-wisp   investme 
after  another  to  his  great  financial  detriment. 

It  is  to  protect  just  such  persons  as  this  and  all  01 
men  and  women  who  need  sound  financial  advice 
"The   Book  of   Thrift"    has   been   written   by.l.  ■ 
MacGregor,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  conservative,  - 
year-old   "Bankers'   Magazine."    The  book  has  in- 
terior purpose.      Neither  its  author  nor  its  publis  » 
have  any  personal  axt  to  grind.   They  have  no  secure 
to  sell.  The  advice  in  this  big  and  interesting  dook  is 
solutely  unbiased  and  dependable.     The  reading  < 
now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

Large  unto.  350  pp.,  70  illustrations. 
Cloth,  ts.oo  net;  by  matlfi.u. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue         Dept.  812         NewYk 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

\\  ESTERN    FIlONT 

jtember  14. — In  tho  Somme  battle  tho 
French  storm  Le  Priez  Farm  on  the  road 
to  Combles.  Nearly  all  the  approaches 
to  Combles,  including  Le  Priez,  Leuse 
Wood.  Palfemont  Farm,  Bouleux  Wood, 
and  Ginchy,  are  later  announced  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

it  ember  1"). — The  British  take  Piers, 
Martinptiicb,  the  High  Wood,  Cource- 
lette,  and  almost  all  of  the  Bouleaux 
Wood,  says  London,  adding  that  they 
are  now  storming  the  (Jerman  positions 
from  Combles  north  to  the  Pozieres- 
Bapaume  road.  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  prisoners  are  captured  as  the 
;d tacking  forces  come  within  four  miles 
of  Bapaume.  A  feature  of  the  attack 
is  said  to  be  the  armored  automobile- 
trucks  so  constructed  that  they  may 
cross  trenches  and  shell-holes. 

tember  16. — Defeating  German  coun- 
ter-attacks, the  French  make  progress 
north  of  Bouchavesnes  and  continue 
attacking  there.  Berlin  admits  the 
gains  claimed  by  the  French  yesterday. 
The  total  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  last  two  days  passes  4,000. 

(ember  17. — A  two-mile  trench  system, 
believed  to  be  impregnable,  is  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  Allied  offensive  near 
Thiepval.  South  of  the  Somme  the 
French  drive  the  remaining  Germans 
from  Berny  and  Vermandovilliers,  and 
take  all  the  trenches  from  Vermando- 
villiers through  Deniecourt  to  Berny 
(three  miles).  More  gains  north  of 
Berny  toward  Barleux  are  reported. 
The  taking  of  Moquet  Farm  and   the 

'Danube"    trench   is   reported   to   put 

Thiepval  in  danger. 

tembei  IS.— The  British  take  the  Ger- 
man work  known  as  the  Quadrilateral, 
advancing  the  lino  about  a  thousand 
yards.  They  also  make  progress  north 
of  Piers,  where  heavy  German  counter- 
attacks are  repulsed.  More  ground  is 
gained  in  the  push  toward  Bapaume, 
m<l  1,400  prisoners 
the  day's  advance 
Somme  the  French 
while  to  the  north 
push  to  within  200  yards  of  Combles.  " 

tember  20.  -In  a  counter-attack  the 
Germans  reach  the  suburbs  of  Boucha- 
veanes,  but  are  driven  out  again  by  the 
French  in  bayonet  warfare.  In'  the 
Verdun  sector  the  French  are  driven 
"it  of  a  portion  of  a  trench,  says  Berlin. 
>n  the  west  slopes  of  Morte  Homme 
Ibll.  In  this  operation,  ninetv-eiglit 
prisoners  are  taken. 

KASTERN    FRONT 

tember  17.— Berlin  admits  that  strong 
liussian  attacks  before  Halicz  are  driv- 
ing the  Teutonic  troops  back  toward 
I'1  mberg.  Three  thousand  seven  hun- 
ted and  seventy -four  Turkish  and 
terman  troops  are  taken  as  the  rail- 
way Ime  from  Podvyske  to  Halicz  is 
stacked  near  the  River  Anraiuvka 
south  of  Brzezany,  the  Russians  rout 
'  ;>'  lurkish  troops  on  the  right  bank 
"  the  ^lota  Li  pa  and  occupy  their 
positions. 

tember  18.— The  Germans  check  the 
,  l!s1SIan  advance  on  Halicz,  which  still 
u',is  out.  A  number  of  trenches 
'•lk"i  by  the  Russians  four  days  ago  are 
"Nairen,  together  with  :J,:>00  prisoners. 

■  temhor  19.-A  German  victory  on  the 

^Okhod  .s  reported  from  Berlin   when 

'"    'nitons  take  a  bridge-head  on  the 
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South     of     the 

take    Deniecourt, 
of   the  river   they 
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DO  YOURS 
LOOK  LIKE  THESE? 

Brown-faced,  vigorous,  healthy  youngsters- 
sickness  never  troubles  them. 

Do  yours  look  like  these? 

Or  does  constipation,  the  chief  foe  to  a  healthy 
childhood,  handicap  thetn  and  make  them  the 
prey  of  the  man}'  ills  that  less  sturdy  little 
folk  are  heir  to? 

NUJOL  is  particularly  valuable  for  relieving  con- 
stipation in  children,  as  well  as  in  grown-ups  be- 
cause it  doesn't  upset  the  stomach,  cause  diarrhoea 
or  form  a  habit.  It  acts  as  a  simple  internal  lubri- 
cant, encouraging  and  facilitating  the  natural  activ- 
ity of  the  bowels. 

Your  druggist  has  NUJOL.  Avoid  substitutes  and 
imitations.     Sold  in  pint  bottles  only, 

Dept.66 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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FOR^CON  >ST  I  JPA.TI  ON 


Send  for  booklet,  '"THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION,"    Write  your  name  and   [ 

address  plainly  below. 


,„Name Address. 
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.M.l.C. 
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DRESSMAKING 

Learn  at  Home-New,  Easy  Method 

Have  a  $20  dress  for  $6,  a  $5  waist  or  skirt  for  $1.60 — be  better 
dressed  for  one-third  what  your  clothes  now  cost.  By  a  wond.  riu  . 
new,  easy  method  you  can  learn  nt  home  in  spare  time  to  make  all 
your  own  and  your  children's  clothes  or  prepare  to  earn  $25  to  $40 
Weekly.  Hundreds  hare  learned  quickly.  So  simple  you  begin 
making  garments  at  once.  Pictures  explain  everything.  Send  at 
once  for  book  explaining  secrets  ofthiseapy-to-learn,  NEW  METHOD 
and  special  low-price,  easv-pavment  offer" to  those  enrolling  now. 

WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE,  Deri.  59-J.  358  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yomc 


THE   ART    OF   MAKING 
AND  USING  SKETCHES 

Fraipont,  a  handbook  or   prac- 
tical advice  tor  the  amateui 
exactly  how  to  make  sketches,  h 
prepare  j  our  pai 
Bne    drawing.    -»n<1    put    on    th< 

Ifc  .1  with  helpful  hints 
and  illustrated  with  50  drawings  I 
author.     I  oner  should  own 

one. 

mail,  n\k    1    «  vt.N  u  1  * 

OOMFUTT,  :!■■»   1  mirth  Lreaae.  n<--»  i-n. 


I  It's  a  bluer  problora  than  tin-  pries  of  tn 
1  once  solved  correctly  moans  a  ba\ 
lirurof  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book. 
"Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 
by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.   Send  t". 
it  today.      Whttaker  Gi  1  ssnek  Oompani 
Dopt,  l>.  Portsmouth,  1 1 


¥ 


SEED  THOUGHTS  for 

PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

Bj   Dr.  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON.    A  big  U*.k 
B  •-   live  iile.i-.  ins 

r*    tions,  anecdotes,  and  illustrations  with  win. 
put  new  "punch" into  sermons  and  speeches.    Drawn 
from  many  sources-  -Religion,  Science,  History,  B 
raphy,   Plnlosophy,  etc     as  solid  pages  of  index  to 
authors,  topics,  texts.  8vo,  cloth,  ;oi  pp.,  $1.50  postpaid. 
FINK  &  WAGNAtLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  Gtr 
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The 
Clean,  Smooth  Shave 
You  Have  Longed  For 

Send  today  and  get  a  Genco 
Razor.  We  guarantee  that  it 
will  satisfy  you,  a  guarantee 
backed  by  the  largest  makers  of 
high  grade  razors  in  the  world. 

Don't  trust  to  luck  when  you 
buy  a  razor.    Always  get 


<* 


*  nc  o 


.RAZORS 


For  a  Genco  holds  its  edge  and  there  is  a 
Genco  style  and  grind  suited  to  your  indi- 
vidual requirements. 

If  your  beard  is  not  unusually  heavy  or 
wiry,  order  the  $2.00  Genco.  If  your  beard 
is  wiry  and  your  skin  tender,  send  $3.00  for 
the  heavy,  extra  full  concave  Genco. 

If  it  ever  needs  honing,  return  it  to  us 
with  10c  to  cover  cost  of  remailing,  rnd  our 
experts  will  put  it  in  prime  condition  for  you. 

Any  Genco  Razor  must  make  good  or  we  will 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  COMPANY 
32  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


10ARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


Potter  "Redybilt" 

Poultry  Houses  $16  up.  Hen- 
nery Outfits  (Roosts,  Nests, 
etc.)  $:!  up.  Cheaper  than  you 
can  build.  Easy  to  set  up  and 
take  down.  Send  4c  stamps 
for  100-page  book. 
Hotter  &  Co.,  38  Fo ,  e  st  Ave. 
Downers  Grove.  Illinois 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model.     90-page, 

1916  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


S+romberg-Equipped 
^      Cars  Win 
Pikes  Peak 
Climb! 


1st.  2nd  and  3rd  Place 

Another  victory  for  the  New 
Stromberg  Carburetor.  Two  Chal- 
mers and  a  Grant,  Stromberg- 
equipped,  took  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place 
in  their  class — 231  cubic  in.  Twelve 
miles  of  hazardous  curves  through 
rain  and  snow  over  the  world's  high- 
est motor  road  —  without  a  single 
carburetor  adjustment — proof  of  its 
adaptability  to  every  climate  and 
condition. 

Write  for  proof  that  the  New 
Stromberg  will  increase  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  your  car.  State 
name,  model  and  year  of  your  car. 

Stromberg  Motor   Devices  Co. 
Dept.  913,  64  E.  2bth  Street,  Chicago 


river,  driving  back  the  Russians  and 
capturing  2,500  prisoners.  In  a  counter- 
attack on  the  Narayuvka  River,  a 
tributary  to  the  Gnila  Lipa,  Berlin 
reports  4,200  prisoners  taken  to  date. 
This  statement  is  flatly  denied  by 
Petrograd,  which  states  that  the  Teutons 
were  driven  back. 

September  20. — The  Porte  announces  that 
the  Turks  fighting  in  Galicia  have 
driven  back  the  Russians  in  a  forty- 
eight-hour  battle,  taking  600  prisoners. 

The  Russian  troops  are  reported  to  be 
"within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
railway-station  of  Halicz."  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Russians  since  August  31  passes  the 
25,000  mark. 

THE    BALKAN    CAMPAIGNS 

September  14. — Berlin  states  that  the 
Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps,  captured 
by  the  Bulgars  with  the  forts  at  Ka- 
vala,  have  asked  to  be  sent  to  Germany 
for  internment  as  they  are  unable  to 
get  home. 

September  15. — Bucharest  admits  a  Rou- 
manian retreat  in  the  Dobrudja,  before 
the  advancing  Teutons  and  Bulgarians. 
Heavy  fighting  is  reported. 

In  Transylvania  the  Roumanian  advance 
continues  with  the  occupation  of  Bo- 
gata,  Barsaolt,  and  Octerna  on  the  mid- 
dle Aluta,  forty  miles  from  the  frontier. 

General  Serrail's  Allied  offensive  advances 
in  Macedonia,  according  to  Paris,  push- 
ing the  Bulgars  before  it  back  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  border.  Advancing 
along  the  Vardar,  the  Servians  take 
Gornichevo  and  the  crest  of  the  Mal- 
kanidje.  Eksisu,  southeast  of  Fiorina, 
is  also  taken.  The  Bulgars  evacuate 
Kastoria  and  Makukovo. 

September  16. — Berlin  gets  the  report  of  a 
great  victory  in  which  the  Roumanian 
army  in  the  Dobrudja  is  smashed  and 
retreating  along  the  whole  line.  The 
Russo-Roumanian  center  is  driven  back 
thirty  miles,  says  Berlin,  while  the  Ger- 
man and  Bulgarian  troops  occupy  Ka- 
rapca,  Sabla  Burun,  Jez  Kartel  and 
Ilanlik — Roumanian  Black  Sea  ports. 

Servian,  French,  and  Russian  forces  drive 
back  the  Bulgarian  right  wing  further 
into  Macedonia,  approaching  Fiorina. 
A  Servian  dispatch  reports  Malkanidje 
and  Malareka  in  Allied  hands.  These 
reports  are  verified  by  admissions  from 
Berlin. 

September  17.— Sofia  admits  that  the  Bul- 
gar  troops  are  falling  back  in  the  Lake 
Ostrovo  sector  "after  heavy  fighting." 
Added  to  this  is  the  statement  that  the 
Nidja  Planina  has  been  lost  to  the 
Servians. 

Italian  forces  occupy  Paliosrestro,  five 
miles  from  Argyrocastro,  in  Albania, 
according  tb  a  delayed  dispatch  from 
Athens. 

September  18. — French  and  Russian  troops 
take  Fiorina,  routing  the  Bulgars,  who 
are  reported  by  Paris  as  fleeing  toward 
Monastir.  The  Servians  press  back  the 
Bulgars  east  of  the  Cerna,  taking  the 
first  line  of  trenches  on  the  crest  of 
Kaimakcalan. 

September  19. — Servian  troops  in  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  Bulgars  cross  the 
frontier  into  their  own  land,  says  a 
dispatch  Erom  Paris.  North  of  Lake 
Ostrovo  the  Servians  take  the  highest, 
peak  of  the  Kaimakcalan  range,  holding 
it  in  the  face  of  counter-attacks.  The 
Allied  troops,  having  taken  Fiorina 
again,  are  reported  as  advancing 
toward  Monastir,  which,  according  to 
rumor,  is  being  ovacuated  by  the  Bulgars. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  Germans  have 
broken   tho   Russo-Roumanian  line  in 


several  places  in  the  Dobrudja,  whil< 
the  Bulgars  occupy  Sotolui,  Chiol,  anc 
Vasciul.  Mangalia,  on  the  coast,  b 
announced  to  have  been  taken  foir 
days  ago. 

In  Transylvania  the  Teutons  repulse  thi 
Roumanians  south  of  Hatzeg  and  drivi 
them  back. 

September  20. — -The  Servians  take  Heigh 
2625,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Kaimak 
calan  range,  on  the  Servian  border 
The  Bulgars,  withdrawing  from  the  out 
skirts  of  Fiorina,  also  abandon  Viglitza 
falling  back  on  Svesda.  Sofia  and  Bet 
lin  announce,  and  Rome  admits,  tha 
the  Italian  advance  posts  south  of  th 
Belaschitza  plateau  have  withdraw 
from  Matnica  and  Gorni-Poroj,  due  t 
Bulgarian  attacks. 

The  Austrians  retake  Petroseny  from  th 
Roumanians,  and  drive  them  back  t 
their  own  country  through  the  Szurdu 
Pass  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  0 
the  other  hand,  the  Roumanians  win 
victory  over  the  Bulgars  and  Teutor 
near  Enigea,  in  the  Dobrudja.  Tl 
battle  continues  at  the  latest  report. 

THE    ITALIAN    ACTIVITIES 

September  14. — A  squadron  of  aeroplane 
says  Rome,  raids  Trieste,  dropping  fp 
tons  of  explosives  on  the  shipyard 
Large  fires  are  reported  to  have  he< 
started.  Vienna  relates  the  raid  : 
causing  "small  damage,  and  none 
military  importance." 

September  15. — Italian  troops  resume  t.1 
drive  on  Trieste,  storming  positions  ( 
the  Plateau  Carso.  East  of  Gi 
2,117  prisoners  are  taken  in  stormi: 
Austrian  positions.  Vienna  calls  tl, 
attack  a  failure. 

September  16. — Italian  successes  on  t 
lines  northwest  of  Trieste  are  report 
from  Rome  as  the  offensive  takes  t 
height  of  San  Grado  and  a  numbei 
Austrian  entrenchments  east  of  C 
pachiasella  and  toward  Loquiza.  L" 
official  dispatches  place  the  Austri 
losses  at  more  then  10,000. 

September  18. — The  Italian  advance  pas> 
Oppachiasella,  taking  all  the  Austri 
works  southward  through  Pietra  Ro? 

GENERAL 

September  14. — M.  Demitracopoulos, 
cently  announced  as  appointed  Prem 
of  Greece  by  the  King,  decides  th. 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  All , 
he  can  not  accept  the  office  and  foji 
a  Cabinet. 

September  15. — The  French  Governm  t 
instructs  its  Minister  to  protest 
Sweden  the  recent  action  of  1 1 
nation  in  recognizing  commercial  s ■- 
marines.  A  violation  of  neutrality  s 
alleged. 

Representatives  of  Germany,  Aust  , 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  confer  at 
headquarters  on  the  Eastern  fro, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Gene- 
London  claims  that  the  purpose  of  1  s 
meeting  is  to  deal  with  the  Roumana 
campaign  and  subsequent  activity  a 
the  Balkans. 

Lieutenant-General  Baron  von  FreyU- 
Loringhovcn  is  appointed  chief  of  e 
Supplementary  General  Staff  to  succd 
the  lair  Lieutenant-General  von  Molt* 
He  is  probably  Germany's  most  prai- 
nent  writer  and  authority  on  milit.V 
subjects,  says  Berlin  in  comment. 

September  16.— M.  Nikolas  Kalogropou*. 
is  appointed  Premier  of  Greece,  « 
forms  a  Cabinet  without  consulting  * 
Allies.  Tho  new  iTemier  is  a  fnen<  >i 
Venizelos,  but  dispatches  say  1« 
nothing  other  than  a  war  Cabinet 
be  tolerated  by  the  Entente. 
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"Never  a  Bit  of  Trouble" 


An  automobile  which  users  and  dealers  say 
"never  gives  a  bit  of  trouble" — 

■^n  automobile  which  users  and  dealers  pro- 
nounce "the  most  remarkable  motor  car  ever  placed 
on  the  market" — 

Such  is  this  season's  M ilburn  Light  Electric. 

Its  freedom  from  mechanical  troubles  is  due  to 
'ts  balanced  efficiency. 

Its  freedom  from  tire  troubles  is  due  to  its 
light  weight. 


Its  remarkable  success  is  iluc  to  these  things- — to 
its  exquisite  appearance  and  to  the  lew  price  made 
possible  by  our  large  production, — doubled  this  year 
compared  with  last. 

The  lowered  prices  of  other  electrics  give  tribute 
to  the   Milburn — but  Milburn  efficiency  is  greater 
than  ever,  Milburn  beauty  even  more  exquisite 
Milburn  value  still  unapproached  and  supreme. 

See  the  nearest  dealer  or  if  he  is  not  known  to 
you  write  for  our  catalogue  and  nearest  dealer's 
name  and  address. 


Established   1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY  Toledo,  Ohio 

Automobile  Division 
The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home  charging  problem — inexpensively — efficiently 
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Ocean  to  Ocean  Record  Broken 

By  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

Broken  by  15  Hours 


The  Winner  of  a  Hundred  Records 
Wins  the  Greatest  One  of  All 


The  most  coveted  record  in  America  has  always  been  the  Transcontinental  Record. 
Five  years  ago  a  car  became  famous  by  making  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  in  10  days  and  15  hours.  Last  May,  in  glaring  headlines,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced a  sensational  record  of  7  days,  11  hours  and  53  minutes — made  by  a  famous 
Eight.     That  record — then  considered  unbeatable — was  later  beaten  by  another  car. 


And  now  the  Hudson  Super-Six  makes 
the  trip  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  min- 
utes. Breaking  last  spring's  best  record 
by  more  than  two  days.  Breaking  the 
best  record  made  since  then  by  14  hours 
and  59  minutes. 

The  Winner  in  Every  Great  Test 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  has  now  won  every 
record  it  has  sought. 

It  has  won  every  stock  car  record  from  one 
to  100  miles. 

It  has  made  faster  speed  with  a  stock  motor 
than  was  ever  made  before — 102.56  miles  per 
hour. 

It  has  broken  all  records  for  24  hours — 
1819  miles.  That  is  52  per  cent  farther  than 
any  stock  motored  car  ever  went  in  that  time 
before. 

It  won  the  Pike's  Peak  Hill  Climb— the 
greatest  hill-climbing  test  ever  held — against 
20  great  cars  specially  built  for  the  climb. 

And  now,  as  a  crowning  achievement,  it 
breaks  the  record  which  means  more  than  all 
— the  Transcontinental  Record. 

All  Due  to  Endurance 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  now  holds  all  im- 
portant records.  All  the  records  save  those 
made  with  special  racing  cars  such  as  buyers 
never  get.  And  practically  all  of  those  records 
have  been  won  by  the  Super-Six  endurance. 


Cars  with  more  power  and  cars  with  more 
speed  have  sought  for  nearly  all  these  records. 
But  the  Super-Six  won  because  it  kept  its 
pace.  In  test  after  test  the  Super-Six  has 
been  the  only  car  that  did  not  stop. 

In  this  ocean  to  ocean  trip  of  3,476  miles, 
across  mountains  and  deserts — mounting  at 
one  time  two  miles  above  sea  level — the 
Super-Six  averaged  for  the  whole  trip  28.14 
miles  per  hour.  Yet  it  went  through  350 
towns  and  cities  under  speed  restrictions. 

Friction  Almost  Nil 

That  is  the  great  fact  about  the  Hudson 
Super-Six.  Its  chiefest  supremacy  lies  in  en- 
durance. The  Super-Six  invention  added  80 
per  cent  to  our  motor's  efficiency,  solely  by 
reducing  vibration.  It  reduced  motor  friction 
almost  to  nil. 

By  nearly  ending  friction  it  has  nearly 
ended  wear.  And  all  these  world's  records 
are  due  mainly  to  that  fact.  The  motor  is 
small  and  light.  It  is  similar  in  size  to  scores 
of  light  sixes.  But  the  Super-Six  invention 
has  made  it  80  per  cent  efficient.  It  has  made 
it  fully  twice  as  enduring. 

You  will  never  want  your  car  to  do  what 
the  Super-Six  has  done.  But  you  do  want 
the  car  which  shows  this  endurance.  And 
every  month's  use  will  increase  your  regret  if 
you  fail  to  get  the  Super-Six. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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finite  denial  of  the  proposed  abdiea- 
n  of  the  Kiii£  of  Greece  is  sent  out 
tin  Austrian  Embassy  at  Athens. 
is  added  that  his  popularity  with  the 
>ple  is  increasing. 

nber  18. — Belgium  protests  to  the 
terican  Department  of  State  the 
ced  loan  of  1,(KK),(KM),(K)()  francs 
ied  upon  the  Belgian  banks  by  the 
rman  military  authorities. 
German  East-African  forces  are  re- 
rted  routed  by  the  Belgian-British 
ops  with  great  losses.  The  last  two 
rman  ports,  Lindi  and  Mikindani, 
•  occupied  by  naval  forces  and  the 
enders  driven  inland. 

smber  20. — Greece  presents  a  note 
the  Central  Powers  asking  for  the 
urn  of  the  garrison  from  the  Kavala 
■ts,  lately  sent  into  Germany.  The 
ength  of  the  note  is  taken  to  mean 
it  the  Hellenes  intend  it  for  an  ulti- 
ituiu.  The  new  Greek  Cabinet  is 
lorted  as  not  yet  recognized  by  the 
itente. 

uguese  troops,  crossing  the  Rovuma 
ver,  between  Portuguese  and  German 
st  Africa,  rout  the  Germans  and 
ze  four  miles  of  frontier,  says  Lisbon. 
Russian  forces  attack  Turkish  troops 
Persia,  about  seventy  miles  north  of 
.madan,  in  the  direction  of  Kasvin. 
e  Mussulmans  are  compelled  to  re- 
at  until  the  pursuing  forces  i*each 
iridjan,  about  twenty  miles  from 
imadan. 

FOREIGN 

(1ENERAL 

ibar    I.").— Jose    Echegaray,    one    of 
greatest  dramatists  ever  produced 
•Spain,  dies  at  Madrid  at  the  age  of 
hty-tkree. 

iber  17. — The  London  Chamber  of 
nmerce  urges  the  abandonment  of 
v  trade  and  the  establishing  of  a  tar- 
to  insure  post-war  trade  supremacy. 
liding  scale  of  tariffs  is  proposed,  ac- 
ting to  the  announcement,  by  which 
lowest  (lu lies  will  be  paid  by  colo- 
ur allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  higher 
is,  proportionally,  by  friendly  neu- 
s,  unfriendly  neutrals,  and  coun- 
s  "lately  enemies." 

avendish  Boyle,  former  Governor  of 
vfoundland,  dies  in  London  at  the 
of  sixty-seven. 

'her  20. — In  an  address,  Premier 
idsen,  of  Norway,  reveals  the  fact 
t  a  secret  agreement,  signed  in  1914, 
ta    between   Norway    and    Sweden, 

jranteeing  that  neither  country  will 
drawn  into  war  against    the  other. 

lis  designed,  according  to  report,  to 

lire  perfect  neutrality  for  these  two 

jjndinavian  countries. 

y  a  million  Chinese  are  made  home- 
by  one  of  the  largest  floods  in 
|ory.  The  inundation  is  caused  by 
overflow    of    the    River    Hwai    in 

un  Province. 

HE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

h''f  Hi.— Villa,  with  OOO  men, 
'ks  Chihuahua  City    and  occupies 

.  Of  it,  but  is  driven  out  by  the 

^  sututionahst     forces     with     heavy 

>'s-     The    prisoners    taken    are    im- 

Hately  put  to  death,  savs  a  dispatch 

kl  Paso. 

''r  20.— Villa,  with  150  men,  is  re- 
^  m  hiding,  wounded,  in  the 
;  ''■''  ,,,!:|  Silo,  south  of  Santa  Ysabel. 
loral  Trevino  reports  that  the  recent 
jok  on  Chihuahua  Citv  was  part  of 
"wmzed  plan  to  start  simultaneous 
iMUgs  throughout  the  Republic. 


DOMESTIC 


GENERAL 


September    16. — Horace    White,    veteran 
journalist,  dies  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Annie  How*  ,  only  sister  of  President 
Wilson,     dies    in    New    London    after 
illness  of  a  week  with  peritonitis. 

September  17.— Seth  Low,  former  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  and  reform 
mayor  of  Now  York,  dies  at  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y.,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
He  was  sixty-six. 
The  Second  New  York  Infantry  is 
ordered  home  from  the  border.  It 
will  return  to  Camp  Whitman. 

September  18. — Maj.-Gen.  Albert  L. 
Mills,  formerly  commandant  at  West 
Point,  dies  in  Washington  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two. 

September  19. — Prof.  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman,  of  the  School  of  Architecture, 
Columbia  University,  dies  in  New  York 
following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
He  was  well  known  as  an  architect, 
genealogist,  and  poet. 
The  owners  of  the  torpedoed  Lusitania 
file  a  liability  plea  with  the  United 
States  District  Court  limiting  their 
liability  to  $91,296.  Accident-claims 
against  the  Cunard  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  amount  to  85,883,479. 
William  James  Calhoun,  ex-Minister  to 
China,  dies  in  Chicago,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  He  was  noted  as  a  diplomat 
and  lawyer,  and  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Republican  party. 

September  20. — Hundreds  i-iot  in  a  strike 
battle  in  New  York  when  500  strikers 
waylay  and  attack  two  surface  cars. 
General  disorders  mark  the  latest 
phases  of  the  transit  strike. 
After  a  spectacular  contest,  William  M. 
,  Calder  wins  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Senator  from  New  York  over 
Robert  Bacon,  by  7,000  votes.  Gov. 
Charles  S.  Whitman  is  renominated  by 
the  Republicans  and  Progressives. 


Try  this. — Long  had  he  worshiped  her 
at  a  distance,  bul  his  shyness  prevented 
him  from  proposing. 

Then,  one  evening,  for  the  sake  of  sweet 
charity,  a  theatrical  performance  took 
place,  in  which  the  charmer  was  hading 
lady  and  more  adorable  than  ever.  After- 
ward the  shy  admirer  drew  near,  his  Love 
made  valiant  by  the  sight  of  her  beauty. 

*'  You  are  the  star  of  the  evening,"  he 
said,  as  they  stood  alone  in  a  corner. 

*"  You  are  the  first  to  tell  me  so,"  said 
the  damsel,  with  a  happy  blush. 

"  Then,"  he  retorted,  promptly,  "  may 
I  claim  my  reward  as  an  astronomer'.' 

The  lady  looked  puzzled. 

"  What  reward?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why.  the  right  to  give  my  name  to  the 
star  I  have  discovered  !  "  said  the  young 
man,  speaking  boldly  at   last. — Tit-Hits. 
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7s  the  Turk  Worth  Saving? 
By  a  30  years'  resident  of  Turkey. 

Chinese  Daughters  of  the  Night. 
By  Miss  M.  C.  Morris,  Shanghai. 

Chinese  Minister  on  Chinese  Missions. 
Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo. 

The  White  "Ma"  of  Calabar. 
By  Mrs.  A.  F.  Schauffler. 

Also  The  Latest  News  from  all  the  Missions  and 
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Why  Others  Subscribe: 

Rev.   J.   H.   Jowett.   D.D..    Pastor    Fifth    Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  X.  V.  City. 
"The   Missionary   Review  is  indispensable  to  the 

Preacher." 

\V.  F.  Doughty,  Editor  "Men  and  Missions." 
"The   Review  is  indispensable  to  the  missionary' 
life  of  our  times,  because  it  deal*  with  the  facts. 
forces  and  fundamentals  of  the  missionary  enter- 
i  as  dees  no  other  magazine." 

Mrs.  W.  Perkins.  Nacafiodoches.  T< 
"To  me  it  is  :  igacine  in  print,  and 

I  do  not  want  to  mis  number." 

Dr.  John  R.  Met;.  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  Sec'y. 

Membti  Mexican  Comm  • 
"I  consider  that  The  Missionary  Review   of  the 
World  is  fulfilling  a  most  important  mission.     If 
it  were  discontinued  to-day  another  similar  I 
zine  would  need  to  be  started  to-mon 

SPECIAL  OFFER— TO-DAY 

Good  Until  October  10.  1916 

Three  numbers  FREE  (October,  Xovember. 
December)  with  one  year's  subscription  at  regular 
• 

Cut  out  and  enclose  wit  check,  draft  or 

money  order  payable  to  the  "Missionary  Review 
Publishing  Ave., 


Dear  S 

Takmc  advantage  of  your  oner.  I  enc 
for  one  year's  -  in.  to  Dec,  ioi 

the  MISSION  \RV  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 
with  the  October.  Xovember  and  December,  191 6, 
numbers  fret-. 

ed 


Address 


Date. 
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An  Investment 
Suited  to  Your 
Requirements 

can  be  found  in  our  new  list, 

No.  950R,  which  offers  wide 

variety  in 

Character  First  mortgage 
of  bonds     upon    real 

Securities  estate,  manufac- 
turing plants,  nat- 
ural resources  and 
other  properties  of 
ample  value  and 
earning  power  to 
protect  the  inves- 
tor, also  municipal 
bonds  and  farm 
mortgages. 

Location  In  established  sec- 
tions  of  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Maturity  One  to  twenty-five 
years. 

Interest        \%%  to  6%. 

Amount         $100,  $500,  $1,000 

or  more. 

Over  fifty  years'  continuous 
successful  experience  quali- 
fies us  to  recommend  these 
conservative  investments. 


Peabody, 
Hoii£htalin£&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  ABILITY    TO  ABSORB    MORE 
FOREIGN    LOANS 

INASMUCH  as  foreign  nations  are  now 
seeking  new  loans  in  this  country, 
and  the  banks  which  had  already  taken 
large  blocks  of  other  foreign  bonds  have 
only  partially  disposed  of  their  holdings  to 
investors,  the  question  has  arisen  in  many 
minds  as  to  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
absorb  these  new  foreign  loans  and  others 
likely  to  be  submitted  here  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  At  present  the 
total  of  foreign  loans  floated  in  this  country 
has  reached  $1,650,000,000.  That  this 
sum  will  be  gradually  augmented,  at  least 
until  peace  comes,  is  the  opinion  now 
quite  current  in  financial  circles.  So  long 
as  the  belligerent  countries  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  us  for  food-  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
continue  to  make  financial  arrangements 
here.  An  educational  work,  however,  has 
been  necessary  on  the  part  of  bankers  in 
order  to  induce  individual  American  in- 
vestors, to  put  their  money  into  foreign 
Government  bonds.  Their  work  to  that 
end  is  generally  looked  upon  now  as  having 
been  successful.  Indeed,  foreign  loans  have 
been  described  as  having  become  "popular 
with  investors." 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  anywhere 
that  the  loans  thus  far  placed  in  this 
country  will  eventually  be  absorbed  by 
the  public.  The  more  pressing  question 
now  is,  could  further  foreign  loans  in 
large  amounts  be  floated  here?  It  is 
recognized  that  there  must  be  some  limit 
to  the  country's  capacity,  and  that  the 
extreme  point  in  our  resources,  whatever 
that  point  may  be,  is  being  approached 
closer  and  closer  with  each  loan  floated. 
Interesting  current  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  recently  set  forth  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce: 

"  In  the  opinion  of  bankers  and  students 
of  foreign  financing  the  capacity  of  this 
country  to  lake  care  of  foreign  loans  is  far 
from  exhausted.  The  number  and  volume 
of  loans  that  may  be  safely  disposed  of 
in  I  his  market  is  great,  not  only  in  the 
aggregate  but  also  relatively  speaking. 
This  belief  is  predicated,  of  course,  upon 
presenl  conditions  of  domestic  business,  the 
enormous  export  trade,  and  the  condition 
of  the  money  market.  The  last-mentioned 
factor  is  closely  related  to  the  gold-import 
movement,  which  indirectly  aids  the  fin an- 
cial  machinery  of  this  country  to  further 
the  ends  of  the  European  borrowers. 

"Hankers  who  have  followed  the  process 
of  distribution  of  the  $000,000,000  Anglo- 
French  loan  and  similar  transactions  de- 
clare thai  while  it  is  true  that  the  major 
pari  of  these  securities  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks,  purchases  by  the  public 
are  increasing  daily.  Many  of  the  large 
hanking  institutions  which  a  year  ago 
loo!,     large     Mocks    of     the     Anglo-l'Yencli 

bonds  have  liquidated  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  holdings. 

"One  of  the  points  raised  in  the  general 
discussion  of  foreign  loans  is  the  inherent 
danger  of  hanks  becoming  congested  wilh 
foreign  Government  securities.  An  in- 
vest igal  ion  of  actual  conditions  discloses 
the  fact  that  most  banks  and  trust-  com- 
panies have  exercised  discretion  in  mak- 
ing investments  in  these  issues.  What 
may    seem    Large    for   one    hank    may    he    a. 

comparatively  cohservath  e  investment  for 

another  institution. 


"The  president  of  a  large  national  ha:, 
in   discussing   this   question,    point 
that  he  invested  about  50  per  cent, 
bank's  capital  and  surplus  in  foreign  I 
eminent  securities.     This  money,  I 
belonged  to  the  stockholders  and  not  g 
the  depositors.     He  exprest  the  vi( 
in  the  case  of  a  large  institution  the* 
vestment  was  safe  and  did  not  a!' 
lending  capacity  because   the  res.  ■•■ 
the  bank  were   sufficiently   large  to 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  bank's  elien 
is  generally  recognized  that  excess 
vestments  in  foreign  Government 
ties   are   objectionable   by  reason 
fact  that  the  assets  of  a  bank  should  1  ii 
liquid  form,  more  particularly  in  coi 
cial  paper  that  is  self-liquidating. 

"Incidentally,  it  has  been  pointed  n 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  public  whi 
indulged  in  successful  stock  speculati- 
now  prepared  to  invest  the  profits 
grade  bonds,  many  seekers  of  investn  n 
selecting    foreign  Government     -< 
The  Anglo-French  bonds  are  especia 
tractive   for   the   reason   that  at   c 
prices  the  yield  is  about  6}^  per  cen  per 
annum.     Mention  should  also  be  ma 
the  fact  that  the  interest  payment 
5  per  cent.  Anglo-French  bonds  are 
semiannually  and  that  many  of  tin 
holders  have  devoted  the  earned  i 
to  the  further  purchase  of  the  same  bids 
Another   aspect   of   the  interest  di- 
ments  is  that  while  the  foreign  G 
ments    have    to    make    arrangenici 
meeting    the    payments,    the   proc*  • 
these  payments  tend  to  increase  the  \iltli 
of  American  holders,  who  are  plact  i  n 
position  where  their  capacity  for  abs<  lii 
more  securities  is  greatly  increased. 

"That  bank  investments  in  foreignian 
have  not  impaired  the  ability  of  bi 
supply  the  wants  of  their  regular  CUi 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  interes  ata 
are   not   high.     Moreover,   the  mai 
furnished   by    the   Federal-Resen  e 
assures   the   public   of   the  availal 
funds    for    the    usual    business    pu 
Should  a  bank  find  that  it  needs  mo 
than  it  has  in    its  vaults  it  ma; 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  rediscoun 
customers'  paper.     This  is  something 
the  banks  could  not  do  prior  to  th< 
ment  of  the  Federal-Reserve  Law;  id  i 
is    evident    that    under    the   old    hikiu 
system    the    local    institutions    con    i 
have  participated  in  the  financing 
eign  nations  in  the  extensive  niann 
they  have  under  the  existing  law. 

"Regarding  the  pledging  of  securi 
the  loans   made  by  the  British  Ti 
the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  \ etner 
it    is    more    desirable    that    Circa' 
should  sell  the  American  stocks  aw 
which  it  lias  collected  from  its  sub 't>  ' 
whether    it     is    more    prudent    to    e  1 
same    as    collateral    for    loans.      Kr  i   ' 
point  of   view  of  the  borrower,  i  1S 
gued  that  the  sale  of  securities  at  vseni 
high  prices  may  be  desirable  for  th«W 
that  quotations  may  be  lower  at  dsulj 
quent   dale.     Moreover,   it   is  urg!>  UW 
A  i        e  i j 4i ,;ii;,,m  ii  ;n> 


tor- 


sale  of  bonds  worth  a  million!" 

dollars  in  cass  while 

security   wiB 

of    '■  fac' 

per  cent.,   is  sinillv 
aleral  loans.   \ 


the 

will   net  oiu*  million 
hypothecating    the    same 
reach   only   $800,000   i 
that    a    margin   of  '-20 
allowed   in  case  of  coll 


Ironi 


the    American 
argued    that   it.   is   far 
the    American    public    shou 
full    owner    of    its    railroad 


it  is 
thai 


point   of   yi< 
more  desira 

d    heed"   W 

and  ifsw 
properties  as  represented  by  sll"'t  T'  ,'J. 
cales  than  that  the  ownership  sni  .„„.,',- 
with  foreigners,  and  that  in  place 
ing  American  railroads  tho  publi 


own- 
Mil  this 
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try  should    be   the   holder   of   obliga- 

of  foreign  Governments. 

t  is  also  realized  that  any  large  move- 

b  designed  to  liquidate  the  holdings  of 

securities    mobilized    by    the    British 

jsury  will   result   in    an    unsettlement 

jhe   American    security    market,  with 

ips   dire   consequences.     The    British 

sury    and    its    fiscal    representatives 

are  credited  with  exercising  discretion 

judgment   in   the   disposition   of   the 

d    securities,     and    while    at    the 

int.  sales  are  not  being  made,   it  is 

ally    understood    that    when    oppor- 

lies  are  offered  some  of  the  mobilized 

ities  are  placed  on  the  market." 

|[E  RISE  IN  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

er  many  weeks  of  activity,  with  rising 
for  industrial  stocks,  there  occurred 
e  early  weeks  of  September  a  eon- 
ible  spurt  in  railroad-stock  quotations, 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
>ving  the  rise  in  these  stocks,  recalled 
bout  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
announced    that    Great   Britain   was 
to  float  in  this  country  $250,000,000 
ear  5  per  cent,  bonds  secured  by 
ils  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  men  in 
Sheet  declared  that  there  would  now 
the  rise  in  railroad  stocks  that  had 
so  long  delayed.     When  finally  the 
tritish  bond  issue  was  announced,  it 
dainly  intimated  that  the  American 
which  had  been  mobilized  by  the 
h  Government  would  be  used  as  col- 
I  for  this  and  other  loans.     In  Septem- 
le  Wall  Street  prediction  was  fulfilled, 
the  rise  was  not  sufficient  to  put  rail- 
[tocks  up  to  the  points  expected.    But 
to  considerable  advances,  such  as  in 
,eek  %Y2  points  in  Union  Pacific,  A%, 
w  York  Central,  and  3  in  Baltimore 
">.     Such   industrial   stocks  as  Mer- 
■  Marine   and    Bethlehem    Steel  for 
had    been    making    advances    that 
phenomenal.       The     Evening     Post 
,  said  further: 

ist  year's  recovery  in   the  earnings 

•  railroads  was  equal   to   the  gains 

by  the  industrial  companies.     But 

stocks  of  industrial  companies 

establishing    one    new    high    record 

her,   last  year's  high   price  for 

"ii   was   23   points    below    the   high 

established   in    190:);     Baltimore   & 

''  below  the  high  record  made  back 

••  Canadian  Pacific  89  points  under 

jgfl-water    mark    touched    in    1912. 

baa  happneed  this  year  to  the  stock- 

'    prices   of   the   railroad    shares    is 

below: 

High      High 
for  for 

1915       1916 


If 

al..... 


m 


Low  This 

for  Week's 

1916  Low 

1023^    103^      98%  102.;; 

96  96  827v      S;V.', 

194         m%    162'  .  I7V\ 

98^     I02j|      91  91'" 

i^'s    I34jf    124  \:\  ~ 

l-'SN     127',     H6H  116'.'. 

113         109'  :       99    ,  100 

119      lisjs    his',  ion; « 

11111        HI',     lOOJi  104 


611 

104 


59J| 

104' s 


55 !  g 

mi 


55% 

97-' . 


141H     143.-8    129%    138% 

JJ  year's   high  for    many   seasoned 

- Paying  railroad  stocks  is  not  only 

the  high  for   1915,   but  early  this 

Jjnto  many  industrial   shares  were 

(|  ,!'  ;;vt''-y  highest  prices  on  record. 

fftJrt  Well-known    railroad   stocks. 

mtll,,>-    wins    in    earnings,    were 

Fr,°,  T^  low  reeords  for  the 

>      Which   it   must   he  concluded 

P      the  character  of  the  collateral 

;      <    the  recent  British  loan,  the 

iem  2    ?,ld  St,oeks  b-v  the  Bl^ 
u';j»t  or  other  foreign  holders  has 

11  ^des  the  heavy  foreign  liquida- 


The  National  City  Company 

has  taken  over  the  Bond  Department  of 

The  National  City  Bank 

of  New  York 
and    purchased    the   business    of 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Investment  Securities 

The  business  of  the  combined  organi- 
zations, with  offices  in  the  principal 
investment   centers,  will  be  continued  by 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
New  York 

The   business   conducted  by  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  formerly  X.  W. 
Halsey   &   Co.,   an    Illinois    corporation,   is    not    included    in    this    acquisition. 


MERRILL, 

LYNCH 

&C0. 

Members 

.V.   Y.  Stock 

Exchange 

7  Wall  St. 
New  York 


$100  BONDS 

of  well  known 
issues,  of  a  class 
legal  for  invest- 
ment by  Trus- 
tees and  Sav- 
ings Banks. 

Special  List  L.  D. 
on  Request 


FARM 
Mtges. 

SUPERVISED    AND 


8% 


CITY 
Mtges. 

SAFEGUARDED 


by  Miller  Service,  rendering  helpful  assistance  to  investors 
in  distant  States,  protecting  the  large  and  small  investor 
equally.  Millions  are  invested  here  by  men  whose  names 
are  household  words — who  investigate  before  investing. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  superiority 
of  Miller's  1st  Mtge.  loans.  Your  investment  invited. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Co.  Building.  Miami,  Florida 


SfiondsofOurCbuntrj/ 


Free  from  income  tax.  The  same 
bonds  the  gov't  accepts  as  security 
for  Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits. 
You  get  4to5}<S  instead  of  Postal 
Bank-    '_>  Write  for  Booklet    F 

—"Bonds  of  Our  Country,"    FREE. 

New  First  National  Bank 
Dept.  6  Columbus,  Ohio 


His  First  $1,000  Went 

Into  Municipal  Bonds 

He  started  right — insisted  upon  a  bond 
investment  which  offered  absolute  security, 
good  yield  and  marketability.  Today  this 
man  is  independent,  care  and  worn-  free, 
because  he  continued  buying  municipal 
bonds.     The  Moral  is— Begin  Now  ' 

And  you  can  begin;  you  ran  buy  Municipal  Bends, 
no  ma  iter  how  small  your  income  may  be.  A 
dollar  bill  will  start  you  as  a  bond  owner.  You  can 
buy  Municipal  Bonds  of  us  in  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000  amounts  and  pay  for  them  in  convenit 
monthly  or  weekly  installments.  Free  from  income  tax. 
Get  our  two  free  booklets  No.  1.9— "The  Premier  Investment."  and  "Buying 
Bonds  on  Partial  Payments."     Write  our  nearest  office. 

William  R.fompton  Company 


New  York 
14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

Ovtr  .1  Quarter  Century  in  thts  Business 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
10>  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


J 
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U  »(M  Prowl*  iM  If. 

L-*...(h.al    UK    -. 


■'  I'nmr  Commercial  Paper 
«-'(.,c  lv.,»  erf  III  .-inmiyjllm    (U- 
.■...In    ,    I     ..l..„!l. 


Knowing  What's  What 

Present  business  condi- 
tions are  "uncertain"  only 
for  the  man  who  can't  an- 
ticipate the  future.  Babson 
Reports  will  give  you  facts 
you  need. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  ail  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-5-23  of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World 


You  can  start  now,  in  even  a  very 
small  way,  to  become  the  owner  of  sound, 
dividend-paying  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  PARTIAL  PAY  M  E  X  T 
METHOD  permits  the  purchased  s. 

.  urines  in  amounts  from  one  share  up 
and  provides  a  convenient  basis  of 
payment. 

This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  while 
you  save  and  your  money  is  earning 
from  the  start. 

Our  Booklet  Xo.  33  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  plan  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

.Harris.Winthrop  &  C? 


Member 
The  Kookcry 
Chicago 


\"rk  Stock  Exchange 
15  Wall   Street 
New  York 


years    w<*  have  been  paying  our  enstomers 

best    retnrnf   consistent  witb    conservative 

1 1  rvt    mortgage    loans   of    $200  and    up 

which  we  can  rec mend  after  the  most  tl ugh 

:  investigatioi  -     Pie  —    i  .    Ibi  Loan  List  No. 

~7.    $2."i  Certiiicatesof  Deposit  also  tor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  S- CO.   Lawrence. Kans 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM    MORTGAGES 

i<  present  conservative  loans  on  producing 
farms  in  the  best  farming  <li>t  riits  of  the 
I  Fnited  Stati 

Our  T.ist   No.    SO  describing   some  very   attractive 
ings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  1358 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8% 

and  enhancement    possibilities  oi 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 

CURRENT   LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

I  nveslment  Securities 

60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct   Hlr.    io  Columbai  and  Philadelphia  viark«-i« 


lion,  another  good  reason  can  be  found 
to  explain  the  backwardness  of  the  rail- 
road stocks.  The  upward  movement  of 
the  industrial  shares  from  the  very  begin- 
ning- of  the  rise  in  the  early  spring  of  1915 
has  been  based  on  expectations  of  increased 
dividends  or  special  distributions  of  ac- 
cumulated profits.  Exactly  the  same  argu- 
ments were  beginning  to  be  heard  to  justify 
an  advance  in  the  railroad  shares  when  the 
eight-hour  controversy  arose. 

"'Under  the  law  recently  passed  the 
eight-hour  day  does  not  becomes  operative 
until  January  1,  1917.  It  is  being  ad- 
mitted reluctantly  that  railway  earnings 
justify  the  rumors  heard  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  increased  and  extra  dividends.  To 
make  such  payments,  however,  before 
January  1  would  greatly  weaken  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  the  important  fight 
which  is  to  be  made  against  the  law. 
The  main  contention  of  the  carriers  is 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  operate  under 
the  Eight-Hour  Law.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  from  the  view-point  of  investors, 
railway  dhddends  are  accumulating.  Sooner 
or  later  the  large  earnings  will  be  reflected 
both  in  the  price  and  the  dividend  policy 
of  the  railroads." 

BANK  -  CLEARINGS    STILL 
REMARKABLE 

Interesting  comments  were  recently 
made  by  Biradstreet's  on  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  our  bank-clearings  for  August. 
While  most  means  that  we  have  for 
measuring  economic  movements  continued 
to  show  a  rise,  in  prosperous  conditions, 
the  showing  made  by  bank-clearings  stood 
on i  conspicuous  among  them  all.  Two 
years  after  the  war  began  we  now  have 
for  the  month  of  August  a  record  volume 
of  clearings;  indeed,  the  total  for  August 
of  this  year  was  only  slightly  less  than  the 
combined  totals  for  both  August  and 
September,  L914,  the  year  when  the  war 
began.  August  in  past  years  has  generally 
shown  itself  to  be  a  month  in  which 
occurred  the  smallest  volume  of  clearings 
of  the  entire  year,  except  those  for  Febru- 
ary, a  shorter  month.  But  this  year 
August  had  a  greater  volume  of  clearings 
than  July,  and,  when  compared  with  Au- 
gust last  y<ar,  showed  an  increase  of 
38.02  per  cent.  When  a  comparison  was 
struck  with  August,  1914,  the  increase 
was  found  to  be  99  per  cent,  doing  back 
to  the  two  years  preceding  the  war,  that 
is,  to  1913  and  1912,  it  appears  that  the 
gain  in  August  this  year  was  GO  per  cent, 
over  1913,  and  50  per  cent,  over  191 2. 
Nearly  all  I  he  cities  concerned  in  tin- 
showing  (llS  altogether)  showed  increases 
over  last  year.  Three  only  reported  losses. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  and  Sat)  Francisco 
made  returns  which  established  a  record. 
Other  points  brought  out  in  Bradstreet's 
article  are  these: 

"Changes  in  clearings  in  May,  June, 
•Inly,  and  August,  as  well  as  for  the  eight 
niont  lis  ending  with  the  month  last  named, 
ate  shown  by  sections  in  the  following 
table,  comparisons  being  with  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1915: 

Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc., 

May,  June,  July,  Aug.,  Eiqht 

1916  1916  1916  1916  Mm. 

New  England 34  0  34.8  25.2  26.5  32.3 

Middle 45.7  54.5  31.9  38.1  19.0 

Western 44.7  15  3  33  8  37.8  40.4 

Northwestern 26.6  24.1  23.5  38.7  23.6 

Southwestern 28.3  23  3  28.0  49.8  23.9 

Southern 37.7  37.6  27.4  44.  S  28.!) 

Far-Western...' 32.6  25.7  18.9  32.5  23.0 

Total.  fnilc-.I  States 414  45.0  29.7  38.2  41.5 

NewYorkCity 42  1  56.4  31.5  37.8  49.7 

Outside  New  York 34.8  31.9  27.2  38.8  30.0 

Canadian 56.7  54.0  49.7  51.5  41  5 

"The  south  western  group  leads  with  a 
gain  of  49.8  per  cent,  over  August  of  last 
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A  Better  Location 
For  Your  Factory 

Bedford,  Indiana,  is  a  progressive 
city  that  offers  you  exceptional  op- 
portunities. It  is  an  ideal  location 
for  your  factory — almost  the  center 
of  population  of  the  U.  S.  Also  the 
home  of  our  largest  stona  quarries 
and  mills.  Numerous  important 
industries  have  chosen  Bedford 
because  of  its  many  advantages. 

Investigate  Bedford 

before  you  decide  on  any  location 
for  your  factory.  Here  are  some 
of  the  advantages  it  offers  you: — 
Free  factory  sites;  abundant  raw  materi- 
al; cheap  fuel,  power  and  water,  best  of 
labor  conditions;  splendid  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  low  freight  rates.  If  seeking  a 
site  for  a  new  industry  or  branch  plant 
you  will  be  especially  interested.  Write 
today  for  full  information  to 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bedford  Indiana ! 


Stocks^Bond 

ON    THE 

Partial  Payment  Pla 


I  A  small  lirst  payment  enables  you  to  pure  ha> 
one  share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  t< 
of  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utilit 
Companies.  The  balance  may  be  paid  in  coi 
venient  monthly  installments  of  $5,  $10,  $21 
etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 
You  may  divide  your  investment  among  se\ 
eral  dividend  paying  securities  underthis  plai 
Write  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 

It    is    interestinK  and    fully   explains  "The 
Partial  Payment  Plan."     Free  upon  request. 

SHE£OH£ORCA| 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


bill 


ill Illllll Ill Ill 


%  to  G°A 


Safe  Municipal  Bonis 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS  AND  5% 
COLLATERAL  TRUST  CERTIFICATE: 

These  bonds  guarantee  the  best  income,  sec 
ity  and  pervice  considered,  without  trouble  . 
annoyance   to  you.     The  test  investment  in 
long  run.     Why  take  chances?     Life  is  too  9H' 
Write  or  call  for  list  and  booklet. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANV 
246  Fourth  Ave.  Dept.  7  Pittsburgh, 
{General  Banking  end  Trust  Business  Transml 


Fii^t  Farm  Mortgajjjs 

The  security   under  each  id 
every  one  of  our  mortgages  has  en 
personally  examined  by  us.    he 
standing  and  qualifications c  he 
.  borrower  have  likewise  bee  in- 
vestigated.   If  above  all  else  you  j"t 
Bafcty,  we  can  satisfy  ..you.    Writ"* 
escriptivo   pamphlet    'a"    and  cl 

offerings.         We're  Right  on  the  Ci  ;nj_ 

E.J.  LANDER  b  C 

GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

C  Apitat  »n<»  Surplu»  One  Half  Million  Mj  *    _ 


10  YEARS  ANHDTow  RECORS 

If  you  are  interested  in  investments  you  oP 
to  have  current  copies  oi 

The  Investors'  Pocket  Manu 

Also   gives    record   of    Dividends,    Eari 
Capitalization,  etc.     Investment    Dim  '  " 
and  Brokers  will  gladly  fur-      17  »  C[T 


nisli  copies  on  application,      -    — 

<  IR   (in  receipt  of   :«)  cents  a  cinreiil  cop] 

be  sent  by  the  publishers —  k 

THE  FINANCIAL  PRESS,  116  Broad  St.,  »»w  ™ 
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A  Rubberless  World 


1/IAG1NE  this  world  suddenly  de- 
prived of  rubber !  Fires,  now  q  uenched 
j|  the  use  of  rubber- lined  fire  hose, 
kV;jld  feast  on  cities. 

hardens  would  shrivel  up. 

lore  than  half  the  wheels  of  industry 
vuld  stop  for  lack  of  rubber  belting. 
Engines  and  pumps  could  not  be  oper- 
ulkl  without  rubber  packing.    Factories 

1  mines  would  close  down. 

hink  of  the  railroad  disasters  if  there 

v.  no  rubber  air-brake  hose!  With  the 

iuppearance  of  air  and  steam  drill  hose, 

rj  digging  of  our  building  foundations 

the  tunneling  of  mountains  could 

wy  proceed  at  the  pace  of  the  pick 

'&[  shovel. 

Without   rubber    gloves   and   rubber 
1  ^ical  instruments  the  surgeon  would 

(badly  handicapped.     Sufferings,  un- 
cthed  by  the  ice  bag  and  hot  water 
b<tle,  would  be  unbearably  acute. 

his  is  a  glimpse.     Picture  the  rest, 
higine  your  everyday  world  ab- 
ri  tly  set  back  three-quarters  of 
^'Htury!    A  startling  though t— 
b':  one  that  need  not  worry  you. 

'or  in  the  last  74  years  there 
to  grown  up  a  mighty  rubber 


industry,  able  to  supply  civilization  with 
the  rubber  articles  it  needs.  With  this 
industry  has  grown  the  group  of  rubber 
companies  which  form  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

From  the  47  tremendous  factories  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
comes  every  kind  of  rubber  goods  hu- 
manity demands.  It  is  a  well-balanced 
output,  embracing  not  only  belting, 
hose,  packing,  mechanical  and 
moulded  rubber  goods  of  every 
description,  but  also  all  styles  of 
rubber  footwear;  canvas  rubber- 
soled  shoes;  weather-proof  clothing; 
tires  for  automobiles,  motor  trucks 
and  all  other  vehicles ;  druggists'  rub- 
ber goods;  insulated  wire;  soles  and 
heels  —  each  in  gigantic  quantities. 

The  usefulness  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  does  not  hinge  on  the 
continued  demand  for  any  one  product. 
It  grows  with  the  increasing  use 
of  rubber  for  every  purpose.  And 
with  that  growth  comes  an  in- 
creasing ability  to  furnish  the 
quality,  variety  and  quantity  of 
rubber  goods  the  public  needs. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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P  i  t  y 

—  I  was  groping  for  words 
to  picture  it.  There  was 
no  help  in  the  dictionary 
and  the  'pity'  of  the  ency- 
clopedia was  just  as  blood- 
less, just  as  chilled  and 
cold-cut.  No  thrill  of  feel- 
ing warmed  me. 

And  then  I  thought  of  The 
Harvard  Classics.  Could  I  find 
there  the  inspiration  I  had  else- 
where sought  in  vain? 

Sure  enough,  'pity'  was  instantly 
found  in  the  index  and  under 
that  heading,  to  my  eager  sur- 
prise and  delight,  a  host  of 
references — not  fragmentary 
quotations  or  dry  definitions, 
but  the  most  vivid  conceptions 
of  'pity*  as  men  like  Bacon,  and 
Burke,  and  Pascal  saw  it." 

The  Harvard  Classics  helped 
this  man  write  a  great  editorial. 


They  are  daily  helping  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men  to  think 
straight  and  talk  well.  Nor  is 
this  their  main  intent.  Above 
all  else  they  serve  to  create  a 
deeper  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  finer  things  of  life. 

This  free  book 
for  every  Digest , 
Reader 


"To  me  the  little  free  book 
opened  the  door  of  a  vast 
new    world    of    pleasure" 

Every  well  informed  man  or 
woman  should  at  least  know 
something  about  Dr.  Eliot's 
famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books. 

The  free  book  tells  how  Dr. 
Eliot  put  into  The  Harvard 
Classics  "the  essentials  of  a  lib- 


eral education"  and  so  arrayed 
them  that  even  "fifteen  min- 
utes a  day"  is  enough. 

We  invite  you  to  have  a  copy  too.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free,  yet  it  is  one  the 
most  valuable  little  guide-books  to  )oks 
ever  written;  because  in  it  is  Dr.  lot | 
best  advice  on  just  how  and  what  uead. 

That  alone  makes  it  well  worth  seding 
for. 

And  besides  the  advantage  of  havir  Dr 
Eliot's  own  explanation  of  his  pn  c 
reading,  you  will  find  in  the  little>ook 
(which  is  flexibly  bound,  pocket  si?  and 
beautifully  illustrated)  twelve  dialing, 
five-minute  essays;  a  chatty  little ene; 
of  informal  talks  on  books,  authoi  and 
places. 

Lit.  D.  9  ": 

I    Mail  this  Coupd  j 

Now  while  you  think  of  it 

Colliers,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  Vk 

You  may  send  me  the  Free  book 
about    The    Harvard    Classics 


Name., 


Address. 
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l/hile  the  southern  division  follows, 
[ease  being  44.8  per  cent.     For  the 
,i   the  increment  is  38.7  per  cent., 
|e  middle  group  exhibits   a  rise  of 
r  cent.,  with  the  western  showing 
;, nee  of   37.8   per   cent.     The   far- 
]i  and    New    England    groups   con- 
advances   of   32.5    per    cent,    and 
c  cent.,  respectively. 
'  eight  months  of  the  calendar  year 
;  earings  at  all  leading  centers  aggre- 
57, 707, 156,536,  an  increase  of  41.5 
t.  over  the  corresponding  time  last 
i'  4.r»  per  cent,  over  the  like  period  in 
iid  of  42  per  cent,  over  the  eight 
of  1913.     New  York  City's  total 
eight  months  ending  with  August, 
,529,575,  exhibits  a  gain  of  49.7  per 
ra  that  time  in  1915,  of  57  per  cent. 
e  same  months  of  1914,  and  of  52 
lit  over  the  first  eight  months  of 
[Outside  of  New  York  payments  for 
lit  months'  period  aggregate  $61,- 
p,961,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  over 
responding  time  last  year  and  of  28 
1 1 .  over  1914. 

Ink-clearings  at  New  York  City  for 

mill  of  August  aggregate  $11,767,- 

i,  t  he  heaviest  ever  reported  for  this 

month,  and  a  total  that  reflects 

ill'  2.9  per  cent,   over  July,   while 

Ig  a  gain   of   37.8   per    cent,    over 

|  of  last  year,  when  operations  in 

were  28  per  cent,  larger  than  they 

u   August    the    current    year.     Of 

the  bond  market  was  exceptionally 

last  month,  and  the  new  $250,000,- 

ritish   collateral   loan    was    brought 

die  the  general  movement  of  prices 

urities  as  well  as  commodities  was 

1.    Comparison  with  August  of  1914 

that   payments   at    the   metropolis 

until  advanced   157   per  cent,   over 

nade  during  the  initial  month  of  the 

|ud  contrast  with  the  like  month  of 

f  ul  1912  reveals  gains  of  74  per  cent. 

per  cent.,  respectively. 

I  side  of  New  York  bank-clearings  for 

mtli  of  August,  $7,854,411,696,  ex- 

I  gain  of  one-half  of  1  per'  cent,  over 

while  reflecting  a  rise  of  38.8  per  cent. 

Uieust,  1915,  and  by  virtue  of  that 

itablishing  the  best  record  noted  for 

ugust.     The  present  showing  excels 

August,  1914,  by  49  per  cent.,  and 

m  the  figures  reported  for  the  like 

m  1913  by  42  per  cent." 

STMENTS  FOR  PERSONS  WHO 
CAN  NO  LONGER  EARN 

in  financial  institutions  applied  to  for 

as  to  investments  seek  first  to  know 
taaa  to  the  investor's  circumstances, 
i   he  has  other  income  already  as- 

'"her    from    salary    or    his    own 

■     or  from  permanent  investments; 

>'  lie  has  a  large  or  a  small  number 

-ons  dependent  on  him,  or  no  per- 

1  all;   whether  he  is  young  or  old; 

r  a  man  or  a  woman;  whether  still 

in  life,  or  from  choico  or  necessity 

All  these  factors  enter  into 

ise   decision    as    to    whether    risks, 

he  smallest,  can  be  taken.     In  the 

:  a  man  once  active  and  successful 

•ssesl  of  accumulations,  but  who  has 

the  problem  becomes  one  in  which, 
"'  Jus  m.eans  are  not  large,  extreme 
"'"hi  he  exercised.  In  order  to  meet 
'ls  W  a  person  of  t  his  class,  a  writer  in 
"«'ncuil  World  has  compiled  a  list  of 
Seconds  suitable  for  a  "person  who 
I  too  old  to  continue  to  earn  his 
there  are  now  selling,  he  says, 
*«of  excellem  5  per  cent,  bonds— 
""roads,  others  industrials  or  public 
^ylneh  sell  at  approximately  par 
'  yield  about  5  per  cent.  These  are 
«n  i\  e  1Ssues  for  any  one  who  desires  to 


The  Man  Who  Shaves 
Himself,  says — 

"A  CLEAN  shaven  face  is  an  asset, 
i\jn  both  business  and  society — 
shaving  yourself  is  the  easiest,  safest, 
quickest,  most  economical  way." 


GEM  DAMASKEENE  BLADES 


The  blade-saving,  smooth-shaving  GEM  is 
the  BEST  SAFETY  because  it  cuts  the 
beards  close  to  the  skin  without  pulling  or 
irritating  the  face — the  perfect  adjustment 
of  frame  and  handle  ensures  the  edge  of 
blade  being  held  always  at 
the     natural     cutting    angle. 


GEM  Damaskeene  Blades 
are  made  of  the  finest 
Damaskeene  steel  —  the 
keenest  blades  made,  and 
stropping  adds  to  their  keen- 
cutting  qualities.  35c  for  7. 

All  Live  Dealers 
GEM   CUTLERY   CO.,  Inc.,    New  York 

Canadian  Branch:    591   St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montieal 


$100 


1 


Outfit  includes 
razor  complete 
with  7  Gem  Dam- 
askeene Blades, 
shaving  and 
stropping  handles 
—  all  in  handsome 
case. 


And 


Snoring 

and  healthy  breathing  restored  by  using-  the  Inh&lian 
or  money  refunded.  Pries,  $1.00.  Ask  for  Booklet 
THE  INHALIAN  CO.  (Inc.)  413  Keller  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Kv. 


Mouth  Breathing 
Stopped 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   peeded   In   every 
American  home  where  education  ami  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  MARY  GREER   COXKLIN 

"Not  only  points  out  conversational  pitfalls,  and  breaches  of 
propriety,  but  suggests  pleasant  ami  profitable  paths  to  be 
followed." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

I  jmo,  iloih,  -  ;.-  lie':  0%  erage  L\irriase  charges  Sc 
FINK  &  WAGNAIXS  COMPANY  New  York 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  can  answer 
it  intelligently?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modem  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live,  " 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.     Invest  in  it  to-day.     It  will  cost  you  $1.00;   by  mail,  Sl.U. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  what  effect  ive 
measures  the  excessive  smoker  or 
drinker  is  taking  to  cut  down  his 
period  of  usefulness,  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
powers  of  resisting  disease?  Have 
you  read  the  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject?  They  are 
illuminating.  This  book  gives 
you  the  cold  facts,  makes  clear 
the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulgence, and  leaves  you  to  decide 
for  yourself. 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  tins  point  of 
view?  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  book  will  show 
you  how  to  get  real  vital  value  out 
of  every  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 
system  by  improper  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  >nd 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ever  learned  to 
bieat  he  properly,  so  as  toene- . 
and  refresh  your  whole  body?  Do 
you  take  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products  ?  In  this  book  you  will 
rind  recommendations  that  will 
make  you  over  physically,  if  prop- 
erly followed.  It  will  go  far 
towards  making  and  keeping  you 
young. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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be  above  fear  of  loss."  Earlier  in  the  year 
they  sold  several  points  above  the  present 
quotations.  The  writer  has  selected  from 
a  much  larger  possible  list  twenty  such 
bonds  which,  he  says,  can  be  recommended 
because  of  past,  earning  abilities,  high 
rating,  and  marketability,  as  follows: 

Factor  of 
Safety, 
Railroads  P.  C. 

Atlanta  &  Char.  1st  5s . . .  67 
Atch.(E.0kla.)lst4s,  192S  89 
Dul.  &  I.  R.  1st  5s,  1937..  92 
111.  Central  joint  5s,  1963.  72 
Lex.  &  East  1st,  5s,  1965 . .  79 
Tex.  &  Pacific  1st  5s. . .  66 
lTlster&  D.  1st  5s,  1928..  60 
St.  Paul  &  N.  Pac.  1st  6s, 

1923 87 

Industrials 
Cen.  Lea.  gen'l  5s,  1925. . .  73 
Indiana  Steel  1st  5s,  1952.  • 
Mat,  Steel  1st  5s,  1952....  * 
Lack.  Steel  1st  5s,  1926. ..  76 
Lis.  &  Myers  deb.  5s,1951.  78 
P.  Lorillard  deb.  5s,  1951.     75 

Public  Utilities 
bklvn  Un.  El.  1st  5s,  1950   86 
Cal.  G.  &  El.  gen'l  5s,  1933  78 

Gen.  El.  deb.  5s,  1952 W6 

Lacl.  G.  L<rt.  1st  5s,  1919.  76 
So.  Bell  T."&T.lst5s,  1941  65 
Tri-CRy.&Lgt.col.5s,  192X  ?,, 

♦High. 

The  writer  explains  that  bonds  rated  as 
"AAA"  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  higher 
class,  not  only  in  actual  security  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  but  in  general  market- 
ability. Such  bonds  '•will  fluctuate  and 
sell  down  in  dull  or  unreasonable  investment, 
periods,  but  such  changes  in  prices  will  not, 
be  due  to  any  change  or  depreciation  in 
their  investment  strength  or  true  value." 
Bonds  rated  as  "AA,"  while  unquestion- 
ably high  grade,  "are  not,  broadly  speaking, 
so  ideally  situated  as  those  of  first  rating." 
They  are,  however,  considered  secure  and 
on  a  high  investment  plane.  Bunds  rated 
"A"  "are  apt  to  be  affected  to  some  degree 
by  changing  earning-power,  altho  they,  too, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  high  grade."  The 
bonds  mentioned  above  are  all  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  have  a 
fair  market  and  are  legal  for  savings-bank 
funds  in  some  States. 
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That  Altered  It.  •"  Ye-es,"  hesitated  Mr. 
Justwed,  "  these  cakes  are  pretty  good,  but 
don't  you  think  I  here  ought  to  be  just  a 
little  more " 

•  Your  mother  made  them,"  Interrupted 
Mrs.  ,).,  quickly. 

of  them?"   ended    Mr.   .)..    with    ;. 

flash  of  inspiration. —  Tit-Bits. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wajrnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  I\  M,"  Chicago,  111. — "  From  when  did  the 
counting  of  the  days  begin,  right  from  Christ's 
birth  or  some  time  later?  If  it  began  from 
Christ's  birth,  why  is  it  that  the  year  doesn't, 
start  from  the  Christ's  birth,  which  was  held,  as 
we  Christians  believe,  at,  25th  of  December?'' 

The  Christian  era  is  reckoned  from  January  1 
nl'  the  Roman  year  754,  or  nine  months  and  seven 
days  after  the  incarnation,  which  was  calculated 
by  early  Christian  theologians  to  have  taken 
place  about,  March  25  of  the  Roman  year  75H. 
The  year  was  placed  back  a  week  to  coincide 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  year,  which 
commenced  on  January  1,  although  December 
25  was  observed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Christ.  The  actual  year  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  now  placed  by  scholars  as  far  back  as 
ti  or  7  B.C.,  the  early  computers  having  made  an 
error  in  their  calculations.  The  Roman  years 
were  measured  according  to  the  Julian  calendar 
v,  hich  was  succeeded  by  t  he  Gregorian  calendar, 
that  now  used  in  (his  country  and  by  most 
European  nations. 

J.  O.  S.,"  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.— "What  is  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  word  marshmallow  in 
connection  with  confections?" 

The   word    marshmallow   may    be   traced   bach 

to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mersc-mealwe.  The  confection 
is  made  from  I  he  dried  pool  of  the  white  marsh- 
mallow,  Alumni  officinalis,  of  second  year's 
growth,  which  possesses  mucilaginous  qualities. 
Tin  word  was  first  used  to  designate  the  shrub 
which  grew  in  the  marshes,  and  the  confection 
was  named  from  the  gelatinous  character  of  I  he 
root  and  leaves  of  (he  shrub. 

"L.  W.  YV.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  -"Kindly  give 
(he  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  hyper- 
goelOStS  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  March 
20,  1915,  on  page  610." 

This  word  is  evidently  one  coined  for  the 
occasion  bj  the  writer  in  (he  London  Times,  from 
which  the  quotation  was  taken.  Its  etymology 
would  seem  lo  be  from  lite  Greek  hyper,  meaning 
"excessive,"  and  gelastos  one  who  laughs,  the 
compound  thus  formed  signifying  "  (  he  people  who 
laugh  inordinately." 

"J.  H.,"  Denver.  Colo. — "Kindly  state  where 
the  following  quotation  occurs:  '  Man's  inhumanity 
to  man  made  countless  thousands  mourn.'" 

The  lines  you  refer  to  occur  in  Burns's  "Man 
Was  Made  lo  Mourn."  The  whole  stanza  reads 
;is  follows: 

"Man — whose  heaven-ei-ecled  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn!'' 


J.    L.    W.    H.,      Columbus,    Ohio.— "v-i* 
should  the  interrogation  point  be  placed  L  h< 
following  sentence:    'If  this  be  the  ruling  ( 
court,  what  do  the  following  words  mean 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
houses,    papers,    and    effects  .   .  .  shall    nr  E 
violated,'  etc.?" 

The  interrogation  point  should  be  place, 
end  of  the  entire  sentence — "If  this  be  i 
of  the  court,  what  do  the  following  words  im 
'The  right  of  the  people  to   be  secure 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  .  . 
be  violated,'  etc.?" 

"  V.  K.,"  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. — "  Kindly  e,L 
to    me    the    meaning    of    rhe    words    ma 
chortle." 

.      (1)    Maffick   means    "to    celebrate    (an 
uproariously,  as  the  relief  of  Mafeking  in  L 
Africa    was    celebrated    in    London    and  L 
English  cities."      (2)   "Chortle  means  to 
or  make   loud  noises   to  express  joy."     I 
portmanteau -word,    combining    "chuckle'tu 
"snort,"  invented  by  Lewis  Carroll.    Both  re 
are  colloquialisms. 


"C.  H.  D.,"  Bisbee,  Ariz— "il)  if  it's 
of  the  mistletoe  the  American  eagle  has    1 
right  talon  ion  the  great  seal,  coat  of  an 
why  so?      (2)  Is  it  correct  to  say:   'To  fig 
homogeneous  equation,'  or  '  To  find  a  homogt  o 
equation'?" 

(1)  The  eagle  on  the  great  seal  of  the 
States  of  America  has  in  its  right  talon  aiii'. 
branch,  furnished  with  13  leaves,  and  1. 
typifying   the    13    original    States.     The 


symbolism,  taken  in  connection  with  t 
arrows  in  its  left  talon,  is  that  the  "bird  o 
dom"  is  prepared  for  war  while  desirous  of 
(2)  The  correct,  verb  to  use  in  connection  w 
working  out  of  an  equation  is  solve,  a 
a  homogeneous  equation." 


"H.  P.  D.,"  Ferguson,  Mo. — "Can  not    I 
used    as    a    conjunction    without    justifj 
criticism,  '  Poor  sentence  construction'? 

The   conjunction   so   may    be   used  as    op- 
junction,  as  in  the  sentence,  "  He  gave  his  pi  is<- 
so  they   went,  away."     We  can  not  tell 
the  criticism  to  which  you  refer  is  justifi 
out   having  the  sentence  in  which  so  is  u 
conjunction  before  us. 

"K.  A.  E.,"  Bethel,  Conn— "Would  th  .ord 
choir,    meaning   an    assembly    of  singers 
sidered    incorrect   at  the   present   time  if   'lied 
quire?" 

The  form  quire  is  a  rare  spelling  of  thrord 
choir  and  is  not  in  use  to-day,  altho  it  >■ 
found  hi  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  e  in 
the    Anglican    Church.      However,    the  prrred 
spelling  is  chair,  which  is  used  by  the  hes1 
t  o-day . 

"<i    T.,"  Hammond,  Ind— " Which  is  tract: 
It   is  between  you  and   /,'  or  'It  is  betwe  jc 
and  me'?" 

Both   pronouns  are  objects  of  the  prejitwr 
between    and    should    be    in    the   objectr 
say  "between  you  and  me." 
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A  PRESIDENTIAL   "STRAW  VOTE"   OF   UNION   LABOR 


UNION-LABOR'S  JUDGMENT  on  the  candidates  is  a 
familiar  problem  in  Presidential  campaigns.     Its  weight 
of  ballots  is  so  large  as  perhaps  to  turn  the  scale,  yet 
observers  speak  of  it  as  a  mystery  and  question  whether 
ions  can  be  solidified  on  any  issue  or  whether  it  is  true 
they  will  ever  vote  otherwise   than  independently.     This 
■'   admirers  of  Mr.  Wilson  claim  that  he  has  effected  so  much 
lation  in  behalf  of  the  workers  that  he  will  receive  the 
•rity  of  their  votes.     Offered  in  evidence  are  the  Clayton 
\    I  lie  Federal  Child-Labor  Law,,  the  Federal  Workers'  Oom- 
ion  Law,  and,  finally,  his  stroke  of  executive  effort  in  pilot- 
he  eight-hour  law  for  the  railroad  men  at  the  moment  when 
'ion-wide  strike  was  impending.     It  is  admitted  that  when 
'  as  first  elected  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  labor 
use  he  had  on  occasion  disapproved  of  trade-unionism,  but 

I  it  is  said  he  has  "broadened,"  and  the  confident  prediction 
Made  that  labor  will  remember  him  at  the  polls.     On  the 

II  r  hand,  his  critics  speak  of  his  eight-hour  law  performance 

piece  of  political  "rough  work"  in  campaign  time,  which 
not  influence  too  favorably  the  mind  of  the  workingman. 
Republicans,  for  their  part,  assure  the  workers  that  after 
rar  Europe  will  flood  America  with  cheap  products,  under- 
>ur  manufacturers,  close  our  shops,  and  drive  our  toilers  to 
•read-line,  unless  the  party  of  protection  is  restored  to  power 
<1  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  sort  of  argument  has 
ed  Republican  Presidents  more  than  once. 

labor   vote."    therefore,    is    a    very    uncertain    quantity 
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this  year,  and  consequently,  in  a  strictly  non-part i/.an  spirit 
and  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  light  on  the  matter,  Thk 
Literary  Digest  here  presents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
union-labor  officials  representing  more  than  one  hundred  trades. 
It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  verdict  comes  from  five 
hundred  leaders  of  varying  degree,  but  all  of  importance,  who  arc 
not  expressing  their  own  view,  but,  what  is  far  more  significant, 
are  reporting  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  their  group.  We  give 
not  only  the  prospect  as  it  appears  to  secretaries,  vice-presidents, 
and  presidents  of  certain  organizations,  but  also  the  judgment 
of  leaders  of  central  labor-unions  and  councils  in  large  manu- 
facturing centers  in  thirty-one  States  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  Canada  to  the  border.  How  authentic  of  the  labor  spirit 
this  expression  is  to  be  considered  may  be  divined  from  t  lie  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Allen  town  (Pa.)  Labor  Herald,  "one 
workingman  in  ten  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  a  labor- 
union."  Yet  we  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  this  poll 
is  more  than  a  "straw  vote."  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  parenthetically  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  results  of 
the  "straw  vote"  of  our  readers,  which  are  now  being  recorded 
and  analyzed  vull  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

The  initial  striking  feature  of  our  investigation  is  thai  out  of 
457  labor  officials  reporting.  332  say  that  their  members  favor 
Mr.  Wilson.  47  find  their  voters  are  for  Mr.  Benson,  the  Socialist 
candidate,  and  4.'i  report  sentiment  favoring  Mr.  Eughea.  The 
findings  of  34  officials  reveal  either  a  non-committal  attitude  or 
sentiment    "evenly  divided."  and  it   is  of  interest    to  note  that 
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REPLIES  SAVORING  PRESIDENT   WILSON 

The   most   concrete  definition   of  President   Wilson's  j„  . 
larity  with  labor  comes  from  a  high  .official  of  the  We* 
Federation  of  Miners,  who  says  that  tlie  "workers   (who 
the  public)   believe   that    the   present   Congress  under  \\  i 
has  done  more  for  the  workers  than  any  ten  previous  Adi  • 
istrations."     And  an  authority  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Paini-. 
Decorators,    and   Paperhangers   tells   us   that   in  his  per 
opinion,  which  he  believes  is  shared  by  practically  all  hi- 
acquaintanees,   "a  .respectable  minority  will  vote  for  Bei 
Hughes  will  receive  but  few  votes,"  and  he  adds: 

"Wilson's  strength  is  based  upon  the  support  he  has  g 
to  labor  legislation.  .  .  .  When  he  was  first  elected,  org 
labor  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  as  in  the  past  h< 
exprest  disapproval  of  trade-unionism.     He  has  broadent 
since  he  entered  political  life  and  is  now  in  sympathy  wil 
advanced  element  of  his  party.     His  friendty  attitude  and  be 
distrust  and  dislike  of  Hughes  will  cause  many  members  to 
the  Democratic  ticket  who  would  otherwise  vote  for  Bensor 


Among  boot- 


tho  ratio  of  the  votes  was  much  the  same 
all  through  the  three  weeks  of  incoming 
replies.  Yet  behind  this  showing  of  fig- 
ures, as  will  be  found  later  on  in  these  col- 
umns, our  informants  advise  us  frequently 
of  the  widening  undercurrent  of  strength  of 
the  Socialist  Candida t  e. and  suggest  on  some 
occasions  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  preferred  only 
because  in  the  way  of  actual  accomplish- 
ment he  can  do  more  for  the  Socialists  than 
Mr.  Hughes  would  in  case  he  were  elected. 
Again,  we  find  that  in  some  localities,  where 
the  feeling  is  divided,  Mr. Wilson  is  credited 
with  30  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Benson  with  50 
of  the  voting  support,  while  in  fewer  cases 
the  division  is  made  between  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Benson.  In  view  of  the  great  effect 
upon  the  railroad  men's  vote  promised  as 
a  result  of  the  eight-hour  law,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  one  official  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  saying  that  the 
"Postmaster-General's  treatment  of  the 
postal  employees  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  votes  for  the 
Democratic  party."  ' 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Hughes,  some  of 
his  antagonists  cast  up  against  him  his  vote 
in  the  Danbury  hatters'  case  while  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench,  and  remark  rather 

cuttingly  that  labor  does  not  forget  the  100  per  cent,  judge  as  it 
considers  the  100  per  cent,  candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cer- 
tain trades,  such  as  the  flint-glass  industry  and  the  glove  industry, 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Hughes  Avill  be  warmly  supported  by  the 
union  in  sheer  self-defense,  because  it  needs  the  protective  tariff. 

Non-committal  opinions  are  of  interest  because  they  show 
just  how  complex  an  elective  factor  is  the  laboring  body.  Its 
range  of  feeling  is  dispassionately  recorded  by  an  official  of  the 
Association  of  Machinists,  who  noted  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  that 
while  machine-shop  workers  were  willing  to  give  Mr.  W'ilson  credit 
for  his  action  in  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  railroad  employees, 
they  have  been  trying  for  this  day  for  at  least  fifteen  years  and' 
the  Brotherhoods  asked  for  it  only  a  year  ago.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
how  these  men  are  going  to  vote,  according  to  this  informant, 
who  reports  that  very  little  is  said  favorable  to  Mr.  Hughes,  tho 
in  ;•  nuiiil.er  of  big  manufacturing-plants  the  workers  have  been' 
•  urolled  in  Hughes  dubs.  An  inconsiderable  success  will  attend 
tliis  effort,  says  this  authority,  who  reports  Ids  distinct  impres- 
sion  that  Socialistic  sentimenl  is' growing  verj  fasl  in  Ohio,  where 
a  large  labor  rote  will  go  to  Mr.  Benson. 


and  shoe- workers  in  St.  Louis  also  we  find  a 
the  Administration's  record  of  labor  1  i 
lation  is  President  Wilson's  strong 
yet  we  are  told  at  the  same  time  i 
another  reason  why  organized  labor  it 
vote    for  him,  regardless   of   past  T'tj 
affiliations,  is  that  "there  does  not 
to  be  any  issue  of  vital  interest  in  the 
out  campaign,  since  preparedness  an 
tariff  issue,  so  strenuously  advocai  e  I 
Hie  Republican  party,  have  been  pro*  li 
for  by  the  Wilson  Administration.' 
question  resolves  itself,  so  far  as  la) 
concerned,  between  the  personality  ( t 
two    candidates,  and    we    are    infou 
again    that    the    Wilson    Administrw 
has   provided    more    remedial  legislio; 
"during   a    period    of    four    years   i 
has    been   enacted   in    the   twenty 
preceding." 

Among  painters  and  decorators  in  e 
nessee,  we  learn  from  an  import  ant  c  oi 
of  the  Brotherhood  that  note  also  is  to 
of  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  hat  :ept 
the  United  States  out  of  war,  "a; 
[honor,  too,"  for  "labor  as  well  as  all  lit' 
units  of  society  know  full  well  tha  w 
is  only  wanted  by   the   people  wli< 
special  dividends  from  then  munitioi  ami 
shipyard  -  holdings."       Moreover. 
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B  stands  for  rewarding  a 
diul  servant,"  and  the  in- 
u  es  mado  by  this  informant 

d  almost  universally  in 
Uply  that  Mr.  Wilson  "has 
i}i«  good  from  their  stand- 
It."  An  official  of  the 
hood  of  Railway  Car- 
of  America,  whoso  duties 
,  him  continuously  on  the 
i  in  tlic  Southern  and  South- 
:  rn  States,  reports  approval 
llr.  Wilson's  Mexican  and 
man  policies  by  laboring 
»  and,  of  course,  there  is  t  he 
,ij  ional  argument  in  his  favor 
Jig  members  of  the  unions 
!  lie  has  furthered  legislation 
jeir  behalf.  We  encounter 
gently  the  remark  that  while 
Irtain  organization,  as  a 
N*,  is  non-partizan,  the  seuti- 
i'  at  present  inclines  toward 
i!  Wilson,  and  a  Republican 
S|d  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
nuctors,  who  has  never  voted 
nther  than  the  Republican 
;]'  all  his  life,  advises  us  that 
I  lion,  as  well  as  himself,  be- 
v  that  "this  time  it  is  different."  Similarly,  an  official  of  the 
i  in  Makers'  League,  who  is  a  Republican  and  confined  his 

igation  mostly  to  Republicans,  says  that  on  all  hands  he 

I   them  announcing  their  intention  to  vote  the  Democratic 

II .    An  official  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in  Maine 

"I  am  a  Republican,  but  talking  Wilson  on  account  of 

and  we  hear  from  the  G lass-Bottle  Blowers'  Association 

;>  \liile  a  large  percentage  of  their  members  are  Republican, 

ere  is  "a  growing  sentiment  favoring  Woodrow  Wilson  for 

Went."    The  secretary 

ijigar-makers'  union  in 

*r  Yaiicisco  tells  us  that 

(Republican   he   hon- 

UJ  )elieves  that  it  would 

i  the  best  interest  of 
"•  wintry  as  a  whole  if 

epublican  candidate 
•j'lected,"  but  he  adds 
»  .hen  Mi\  Hughes  on 
'»  i  sit  to  that  city  ac- 
»p|l  the  invitation  of  the 
ni  League  Club hecame 
'I  in  favor  of  the  open 
This  action,  says 

I'"alifornia   informant, 
aged   a    great    part 
e    union-labor     vote 
|'ii      Francisco."      An 
>"<  I  of  the  Seattle  Press- 
'    Union,  who  is  not  a 
Mat,    says    that     all 
zed-labor  men  there 
*   to   vote  for  Presi- 
dium for  his  stand 
:■«    that     formidable 
*>f  'powers  that  be,' 
v.  the  railway  mag- 
and  asserting  himself 
»rd  to  the  eight-hour 
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TRADES  REPRESENTED   IN   THE   LABOR   POLL 


Railway  Conductors 
Railroad  Telegraphers 
Railway  Carmen 
Locomotive  Engineers 
Railroad  Signalmen 
Switchmen 

Commercial  Telegraphers 
Railway  Employees 
Railway  Postal  Clerks 
Railroad     Laborers    and 

Helpers 
Mine  Workers 
Building  Trades 
Textile  Workers 

Printers 

Class-Bottle  Blowers 

Broom  Makers 

Travelers'  Goods  and 
Leather  Novelty 
Workers 

Bakers  and  Confection- 
ery Workers 

Street  and  Electric  Kail- 
way  Employees 

Boiler  M  akers  and   Iron 
Ship-Builders 

Leather  Workers 

Pavers  and  Rammers 

Block  Pavers 

Stationary  Firemen 

Sheet -Metal  Workers 

Mulders 

Matters 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 

Die  Makers 

Gas  Workers 

Carriage.   Wagon  and 
Automobile  Workers 

Ladies-  Bat  Workers 

Cloth  Hat    Makers 

Pulp.  Sulfite,  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers 

Painters  and  Decorators 

Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers 

Millinery  and  Straw  Hat 
Workers 

Furriers 


Cap  Makers 

Carpenters 

Typographers 

Cigar  Makers 

Flint-Glass  Workers 

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers 

Team  Owners 

Paving  Cutters 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees 

Steam  and  Operating 
Engineers 

Photo-Engravers 

Backing  -  House      Team- 
sters and  Chauffeurs 

Wood,    Wire,   and   Metal 

Lathers 
Loom  Fixers 
Laundry  Workers 
Mineral- Water  Bottlers 
Granite  cutters 
Ladies'  Garment  Cutters 
Hoisting     and     Portable 

Engineers 
Bottle     Sorters    and 

Handlers 
Sugar  Workers 
Cooks  and    Assistants 
shingle  Weavers 
Painters  and.  Glass 

Work  ers 
Pattern  Makers 
Musicians 
Painters.     Papcrhangers, 

and  Decorators 

Cattle    and   Sheep 

Butchers 
Retail  Clerks 
Leather  Workers  in  Eorse 

Goods 

Bookbinders 

Roofers 

Hod  carriers  and  Building 

Laborers 
Print  Cutters 
Newspaper  Carriers 


proposition."  In  this  connection,  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Lee,  President  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  writes  us  that  among  the  members  with  whom 
lie  has  conversed  or  heard  directly,  the  trend  of  sentiment 
favors  Mr.  Wilson,  and  he  adds: 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  stated  tho 
situation  fairly  as  we  understand  it:  it  has  advised  the  mem- 
bership that  it  owes  the  eight-hour  work-day  law  to  President 
Wilson  and  his  party  in  Congress;    it   has  suggested   that    the 

support  of  tlie  members 
should  be  given  to  the 
President  for  the  reason 
that  the  Administration 
that  enacted  the  law  should 
be  returned  to  enforce  it. 
"Our  membership  will 
exercise  its  right  to  vole  as 
it  pleases;  we  believe  it, 
for  the  most  part,  will  sup- 
port the  Administration. 
The  Brotherhood  has  al- 
ways avoided  participation 
in  politics  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  partisan,  but  in 
this  instance  the  issue  i- 
sharply  defined  that  it 
leaves   us   no  choice  in  tho 

matter.     So   far  as  1  per- 
sonally   am    concerned,    1 

will      support       and      lend 
whatever  influence  1    may 

ha\  e  lo  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson." 


Electrical  Workers 
Roofers 

Horse-Nail  Makers 
Craue-followersand  Plat- 
form Workers 
Glove  Workers 
Coopers 
Barbers 

Municipal  Employees 
Flat  Janitors 
Machinists 
Woodcarvers 

Soil    Rubber  Workers 

Neckwear  Makers 

Stenographers  and  Type- 
Writers 

Wire  Weavers 

Button  Makers 

Tuck  Pointers 

Fish  Splitters  and 
Handlers 

Meat   Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen 

Marble  Workers 

Iron.   Steel,  and  Tin 
Workers 

Pressmen 

Paper-Bag  Makers 

suspender  Workers 

Tunnel  and  Subwaj  Con- 
struction Union 

Kgg  inspectors 

Court   Reporters' 
Federation 

Last  makers 

Hair  Spinners 

Pipe  Calkere  and 
Tappers 

Paving  Inspectors 

Rubber  Workers 

Stone  Cutters 

Saw  Workers 

Asphalt  Pavers 

school  Engineers 

Trunk  and  Case  Workers 

Flour    anil    Cereal    Mill 
Emploj  ecs 


Mr.  W.  E.  Bryan,  Gene- 
ral President  of  the  United 

Brotherhood     of     Leather 

Workers,  calls  attention  to 
the  four  years  of  service  of 
President  Wilson,  and  says 
it  should  weigh  against  the 
criticism  of  former  Justice 
Hughes.  He  asks  us  to 
keep    in    mind    that   it    is 
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"easy  to  criticize  but  at  times  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
in  advance  the  best  course  to  pursue,"  and  asserts  that  the 
"100  per  cent,  candidate  fails  to  state  what  his  action 
woidd  have  been  in  the  important  cases  even  tho  he  has 
the  advantage  of  all  the  developments."  While  he  looks 
upon  Mr.  Hughes's  aspiration  to  be  President  as  honorable, 
still  he  feels  strongly  "that  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
definitely  and  specifically  where  he  stands  and  what  he  will 
do  as  President,"  and  are  not  looking  simply  for  the  "criti- 
cisms of  candidate  Charles  E.  Hughes."  We  are  reminded 
further  that  the  labor-unions  are  "quite  familiar  with  some 
of  the  decisions  of  the  100  per  cent,  judge."  An  official  of  the 
Laundry  Workers'  Organization  of  San  Francisco,  which  con- 
sists of  1,400  members,  gives  the  information  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  membership  are  women,  and  as  Californians  they  nearly 
all  vote.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation  he  believes  that  90 
per  cent,  of  them  will  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  especially  as 
the  motto  among  the  women- voters  of  San  Francisco  seems  to 
be,  "I  did  not  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier,"  and  President 
Wilson  has  "kept  us  out  of  war."  On  the  subject  of  percen- 
tages we  are  advised  by  a  Republican  official  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  the  cooks  and  assistants  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  will,  to 
the  proportion  of  95  per  cent.,  vote  for*  Wilson.  An  official  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  believes  that  at  least  90 
per  cent,  of  the  telegraphers  are  of  the  same  mind,  while  we 
hear  from  a  West  Virginia  union  of  cigar-makers  that  GO  per 
cent,  of  the  vote  is  for  Wilson  and 
20  each  for  Hughes  and  Benson. 
According  to  an  official  of  the  State 
Firemen's  Union  of  Nebraska,  90 
per  cent,  of  the  vote  will  go  to  Wil- 
son, because  "no  one  wants  Hughes 
out  this  way,"  and  from  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  West  Virginia 
we  receive  an  estimate  of  95  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, while  from  the  Trades'  Labor 
Assembly  in  the  same  State  we  have 
an  estimate  of  85  per  cent.  In  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  we  are  informed  that 
there  are  ten  white  unions  with  a 
membership  approximating  700,  and 
fully  98  per  cent,  of  these  voters 
favor  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  colored 
unions,  of  which  there  are  five,  with 
a  membership  of  about  900,  many 
of  whom  have  no  vote  in  the  State, 


fully  75  per  cent,  are  Bai 
to  favor  the  Democrat] 
candidate. 

From  Miami,  Fla.,  v, 
hear  from  a  Printing-P 
men  and  Assistants'  Unio 
that  union  labor  there  ha 
a  voting  strength  of  2,80/ 
and  it  is  calculated  that  9 
per  cent,  will  vote  for  Woor 
row  Wilson,  while  the  oth* 
5  per  cent,  will  be  badl 
scattered.  The  editor  < 
The  Union  Labor  Jowrna 
of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  writ< 
that  after  recent  invest^; 
tion  in  San  Francisco  an 
Los  Angeles,  he  is  Justine 
in  saying  that  at  least  '. 
per  cent,  of  the  labor-voi 
of  California,  both  organized  and  unorganized,  will  be  cast  ft 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  he  adds  that  what  is  true  of  Californi 
he  believes  is  "also  true  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast."  AmoD 
the  Meat-Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  California,  « 
learn  that  the  sentiment  is  rather  Socialistic,  especially  i 
most  of  the  larger  cities,  yet  because  of  the  "constructn 
and  effective  labor  legislation  enacted  by  the  Democrat 
majority  in  Congress,  as  well  as  through  the  efforts  of  Pro 
dent  Wilson  himself,  the  inference  is  that  the  major!  i 
favor  Woodrow  Wilson."  "Labor  this  year  can  not  1 
fooled,"  says  an  official  of  a  Brooklyn  Local  of  the  Unitt 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  who  admits  that  there  are  a  fe 
German  Socialists  in  his  organization,  yet  he  feels  sine  that  tl 
majority  of  the  members  will  vote  for  Mr.  Wilson,  while  1 
is  more  positive  that  there  will  be  "no  Republican  votes  ca 
for  any  candidates  for  any  office."  A  Socialistic  member  i 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  says  that  he  hiniM 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Benson,  tho  he  thinks  the  trend  of  sentimei 
of  the  organization  favors  Mr.  Wilson.  From  a  local  of  tl 
Ladies'  Garment-Cutters'  Union  in  Boston  Ave  hear  that  M 
Wilson  is  in  favor  because  the  "nearest  related  to  the  worke 
are  the  Socialists  and  next  to  the  Socialists  are  the  Democrat 
Because  the  Socialists  are  extreme  and  the  Republicans  are  t( 
slow,"  the  majority  of  the  members  will  vote  the  Democrat 
ticket.  From  one  source  in  Pittsburg  comes  the  informant 
(Continued  on  page  919.) 
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->«INTCE  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  has  been  seized  upon 
^  as  a  leading  issue  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is 
-**  clarifying  to  review  and  compare  what  the  two  candidates 
ive  to  say  about  it.  Altho  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in 
ongress  voted  with  their  Democratic  colleagues  in  favor  of 
ie  Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law,  the  Republican  candidate  selected 
as  one  of  his  main  points  of  attack  in  his  drive  against  the 
ilson  Administration,  and  the  President  counter-attacked 
its  defense  in  the  first  speech  of  his  "porch  campaign"  at 
ladow  Lawn.  As  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  us  see  this  measure, 
is  "a  blow  at  business  in  this  country,  a  blow  at  labor,"  and 
3  enactment  spelled  "the  surrender  of  the  very  principles  of 
>\  eminent."  He  further  pillories  it  in  recent  speeches  as 
egtslation  without  inquiry,  without  knowledge,"  and  declares 
lat  "the  demand  by  the  Administration  for  such  legislation  as 
le  price  of  peace  was  a  humiliating  spectacle,"  "a  serious 
isuse  of  official  power,"  and  "a  deplorable  abdication  of  moral 
ithority."  Moreover,  he  charges,  this  so-called  eight-hour 
w  does  not  actually  limit  the  trainmen's  hours  of  labor,  but 
crely  decrees  them  "ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work, 
id  additional  pay  for  additional  hours."  Behind  its  enact- 
ent  he  sees  "immediate  political  expediency  at  the  expense  of 
iblic  welfare." 

President  Wilson,  replying  to  this  and  similar  attacks,  reminds 
that  the  Adamson  Law  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  Adminis- 
;i t ion's  program  of  laws  for  the  adjustment  of  differences 
tween  the  railroads  and  their  employees,  and  declares  that 
the  program  is  going  to  be  proceeded  with."  He  asked  Con- 
ess  for  this  legislation,  he  says,  "not  because  it  was  demanded, 
it  because  it  was  right."  The  principle  of  the  eight-hour 
ly,  he  maintains,  "has  received  the  sanction  of  society" 
ill  is  "not  arbitrable."  But  as  the  New  York  Independent 
>tes,  attack  and  defense  in  this  case  do  not  meet  head-on, 
toe  "Mr.  Hughes  does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  an  eight-hour 
ty  for  railroad  operatives,"  and  "Mr.  Wilson  does  not  discuss 
e  propriety  of  enacting  the  law  with  unusual  rapidity  because 
ie  workers  threatened  to  strike  if  it  did  not  become  law  by  a 
von  day."  In  his  address  at  Shadow  Lawn,  on  September  23, 
e  President  described  the  present  unsatisfactory  relations  of 
pita!  and  labor  as  "the  chief  cloud  that  is  upon  the  domestic 
>rizon,"  and  went  on  to  tell  of  the  "unlimited  suspicion  and 
st nisi"  which  he  discovered  to  exist  between  the  two  sides 
lien  ho  tried  to  accommodate  a  difference  between  the  railway 
eeutives  and  some  of  the  railway  employees.  Before  entering 
to  frank  conference  with  both  sides,  said  the  President, 

I.  of  course,  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  points  at 
•ntroversy,  and  I  learned  that  they  were  very  simple  indeed: 
at  the  men  demanded  an  eight-hour  day,  and  that  in   order 

make  the  eight-hour  day  work  they  demanded  that  the 
ilroads  pay  them  one-half  more  for  overtime  than  they  paid 
em  for  the  time  in  the  regular  day,  the  men  alleging  that 
at  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  obtain  a  genuine 
ght-hour  day,  by  making  the  railroads  pay  more  for  the  time 
\vond  the  eight  hours  than  they  paid  for  the  time  within  the 
,'ht  hours. 

1  saw  at  once  that  there  was  one  part  of  this  that  was  arbi- 
able,  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  another  part  that  was 
>t  arbitrable.  I  do  not  regard  the  question  of  the  principle  of 
ie  eight-hour  day  as  arbitrable." 

Taking  us  still  further  behind  the  scenes  of  this  dramatic 
'isode,  he  continued : 

The  first  thing  I  told  both  sides  before  I  requested  their 

union  was  that  I  stood  for  the  eight-hour  day.      I  received  no 

iggestion  of  any  kind  from  either  side  as   to  what   the  basis 

settlement  was  to  be,  except  that  the  railroad  executives  did 

iggesl   thai   Congress  give  them   some  sort   of  assurance  that 


if  the  eight-hour  day  went  into  operation  they  would  get  in- 
creased rates  for  the  carriage  of  their  freight.  I  pointed  out 
to  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  would  need 
increased  rates  for  the  carriage  of  their  freights. 

"We  believe  in  the  eight-hour  day  because  a  man  does  better 
work  within  eight  hours  than  he  does  within  a  more  extended 
day,  and  the  whole  theory  of  it,  a  theory  which  is  sustained 
now  by  abundant  experience,  is  that  his  efficiency  is  increased, 
his  spirit  in  his  w'ork  is  improved,  and  the  whole  moral  and 
physical  vigor  of  the  man  is  added  to. 

"This  is  no  longer  conjectural.  Where  it  has  been  tried  it 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  judgment  of  society,  the  vote 
of  every  legislature  in  America  that  has  voted  upon  it,  is  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day.  And.  therefore.  I  said 
to  those  gentlemen  on  both  sides  at  the  very  beginning:  'The 
eight-hour  day  ought  to  be  conceded.'  But  they  said,  'It  will 
cost  us  an  immense  sum  of  money.'  'Howr  do  you  know  how 
much  it  will  cost  you?' 

"You  remember  there  was  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  known  as  the  eighty-cent 
gas  case,  where,  by  legislation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  eighty 
cents  was  established  as  the  charge  for  the  unit  of  the  supply  of 
gas,  and  the  law  was  contested  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
confiscatory,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  And  when  the 
appeal  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  said: 

"Nobody  can  tell  until  you  try  to  manufacture  gas  at  eighty 
cents  whether  it  is  confiscatory  or  not.  Go  ahead  and  manu- 
facture gas  and  sell  it  for  eighty  cents,  and  then,  if  it  proves 
impossible  to  conduct  your  business  upon  that  charge,  come 
back  and  discuss  with  us  the  confiscatory  character  of  this 
act.'  And  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  company 
never  went  back  to  discuss  it.  v 

"I  said  to  the  railroad  executives:  'You  are  asking  that  the 
result  of  the  eight-hour  day  be  predicted  and  the  prediction  be 
arbitrated.  You  are  asking  for  an  arbitration  of  a  conjecture, 
of  an  opinion,  of  a  forecast  of  the  figures  of  experts  based  upon 
an  entirely  different  experience,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me 
personally  to  arbitrate  such  a  question,  I  would  say  I  am  not 
competent  to  arbitrate  it.  The  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to 
grant  the  eight-hour  day,  not  because  the  men  demand  it,  but 
because  it  is  right;  and  let  me  get  authority  from  Congress 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  as  impartial  a  nature  as  I  can  choose 
to  observe  the  results  and  report  upon  the  results  in  order  that 
justice  may  in  the  event  be  done  the  railroads  in  respect  of  the 
cost  of  the  experiment.' 

"That  was  the  proposal  which  they  rejected  and  which 
Congress  put  into  law,  a  proposal  which  I  made  to  them  before 
I  conferred  with  it,  which  I  urged  upon  them  at  every  con- 
ference, and  which,  when  the  one  side  rejected  and  the  other 
side  accepted,  I  went  to  Congress  and  asked  Congress  to  enact." 

But  this,  he  said,  "does  not  finish  the  matter":  and  he  went 
on  to  explain: 

"These  men  were  dealing  with  one  another  as  if  the  only  thing 
to  settle  was  between  themselves,  whereas  the  real  thing  to 
settle  was  what  rights  had  the  hundred  million  people  of  the 
United  States? 

"The  business  of  Government  is  to  see  that  no  other  organiza- 
tion is  as  strong  as  itself;  to  see  that  no  body  or  group  of  men.  no 
matter  what  their  private  interest  is,  may  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  authority  of  society.  And  the  problem  which  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  has  for  a  few  months 
postponed,  is  this  problem:  By  what  means  are  we  going  to 
oblige  persons  who  come  to  a  controversy  like  this  to  admit  the 
public  into  the  partnership  by  which  the  thing  is  discusl  and 
decided'.' 

"That  is  not  an  easy  problem.  A  gnat  many  different  meth- 
ods have  been  proposed;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  Congress 

thought  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  decision  for  a  few  months 
was  that  there  were  so  many  honest  differences  of  opinion,  not  as 
to  the  object,  but  as  to  the  method." 

Turning  now  to  the  Republican  candidate's  arraignment 
of  the  Adamson  Law,  we  find  the  pleas  of  its  defenders  brushed 
aside  as  "futile."  and  the  law  condemned  as  a  surrender  of 
principle  to  force.  The  only  emergency,  affirms  Mr.  Hughes. 
was    "the    emergency    of    force    to    which    the    Administration 
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capitulated." 
said: 


Speaking  in  Springfield,  111.,  on  September  19,  ho 


"The  Adamson  bill  is  not  a  bill  providing  for  an  eight-hour 
work-day.  It  does  not  fix  hours  at  all.  It  regulates  wages.  Its 
provisions  do  not  require  any  employer  to  employ  any  set  of 
men  for  only  eight  hours  a  day.  Eight-hour-day  laws  are  to 
avoid  fatigue  and  overstrain  by  prohibiting  employment  in 
excess. of  the  requirement.  There 
is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  this  bill. 

"What  it  does  is  to  provide  by 
law  for  an  increase  in  wages  for 
certain  men.  They  may  work 
just  as  long  as  before 

"We  have  words  which  may 
seem  to  mean  one  thing  and,  in 
fact,  mean  another.  The  phrase 
'eight-hour  day'  is  apparently 
used  to  tickle  the  public  ear  in 
order  to  establish  something  quite 
different.  If  it  was  proposed  to 
fix  an  eight-hour  work-day,  why 
were  not  work  for  longer  hours 
and  all  contracts  for  longer  service 
prohibited  under  penalty  save 
where  emergencies  exist? 

"It  is  said  for  this  bill  that  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  procure 
an  eight-hour  day.  This  is  ex- 
1  remely  doubtful,  but  we  are  deal- 
ing with  what  the  bill  actually 
enacts,  and  not  with  inconclusive 
suggestions  of  tendencies  to- 
ward something  else  which  is  not 
enacted t 

"If  the  asserted  judgment  of 
society  inspired  it,  why  does  the 
act  apply  only  to  a  limited  num- 
ber  of   railroad   men,  relatively 

few?  Why  are  certain  railroads  less  than  one  hundred  miles  in 
length  excepted?  Why  are  electric  street-railroads  and  electric 
interurban  railroads  excepted?  Is  there  a  failure  of  the  judg- 
ment of  society  upon  the  eight-hour  day  in  these  cases?  The 
obvious  fact  is  that  there  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages  as  to  certain  men,  and  the  Administration,  in  advance  of 
investigation,  surrendered  to  this  demand." 

In  this  legislation,  Mr.  Hughes  went  on  to  say — 

"We  have  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  use  public  sentiment 
with  respect  to  an  eight-hour  work-day  in  order  to  justify  a  bill 
which  does  not  provide  an  eight-horn-  work-day,  but  relates  solely 
to  an  increase  in  wages.  We  have  seen  the  choice  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  easier  way,  which  escaped  the  necessity  of  a 
determined  stand  for  principles.  We  have  seen  what  has 
appeared  to  be  the  consideration  of  immediate  political  expediency 
at  the  expense  of  public  welfare. 

"The  issue  thus  presented  is  fundamental.  The  multiplying 
activities  of  the  Government  would  be  intolerable  if  we  did  not 
proceed  in  accordance  with  judgment  based  on  an  examination  of 


the  facts.     These  processes  of  reason  are  the  only  alternai 
tyranny.'' 

And.  six  days  later,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  returned  vigorously  t< 
the  attack.     In  the  press  reports  of  his  Dayton  speech  we  read 

"It  is  said  that  the  principle  was  not  arbitrable.  It  is  a  ven 
extraordinary  statement,  for,  eighteen  years  ago,  I  believe,  ii 
the  passage  of  the  act  to  promote  conciliation  and  arbitratioi 

with  respect  to  disputes  betweei 
interstate  -  commerce  employe 
and  carriers,  there  was  provisioi 
made  for  arbitration  with  re 
spect  to  hours  of  labor  and  cod 
ditions  of  employment,  as  well  a 
of  wages.  And  in  a  bill  whicl 
I  believe,  was  signed  during  thi 
Administration  in  July,  1915 
the  same  provision,  in,  I  believi 
substantially  the  same  languag< 
was  reenacted  in  the  law  pre 
viding  for  arbitration  with  r< 
spect  to  wages,  conditions  of  ec 
ployment,  and  hours  of  labor.'' 

And  glancing  at  the  President 
reference  to  the  80-cent  gas  A 
cision,  Mr.  Hughes  exclaims: 

"Why,  I  was  counsel  for 
committee  of  the  New  Yoi 
legislature  which  investigatt 
that  matter  for  weeks,  and  wro 
an  exhaustive  report  on  the  co 
of  making  gas  and  on  every  ma 
ter  relating  to  the  propriety 
that  rate,  and  the  legislatu 
acted  only  after  a  most  caref 
examination  and  exhaustive  co 
sideration  of  every  fact  i 
volved.     Think  of  that  being  cited  as  a  precedent! 

"When  we  have  legislation  attacked  in  the  courts  we  ha 
one  principle  of  judicial  action.  When  we  have  propositio 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  we  have  a  principle  of  legislati 
action.  Let  no  one  confuse  the  American  mind  as  to  the  pri 
ciple  of  legislative  action.  It  has  been  the  same  since  legis 
tures  first  began  to  sit,  and  I  hope  it  will  remain  the  same 
long  as  we  continue  to  have  legislative  action  in  this  count) 
Indeed,  if  it  is  abandoned  you  might  as  well  wind  up  yc 
Republic  and  appoint  a  dictator,  letting  him  be  appoint 
who  has  the  greatest  force  to  exert  to  compel  obedience  to 
demands. 

"And  as  for  the  suggestion  that  we  should  have  been  invo'.V'. 
had  it  not  been  for  this  surrender,  in  great  difficulty,  I  mak 
replies:  In  the  first  place,  I  say  to  those  who  counsel  surreW 
in  such  places,  How  much  are  you  willing  to  give  up?  W}' 
does  it  mean?  Any  demand,  without  knowing  the  facts?  H 
far  will  you  go  in  having  legislation  without  principle?  As  I  s ' 
the  other  night,  you  think  that  you  will  accumulate  courage  ) 
make  a  stand  somewhere  by  continual  surrenders  along  the  li 
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THE   STOLEN  DRUM. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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THAT    REGRETFUL   MOMENT, 


Bradlej   in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neies 
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W. — "It's  a  necessity." 
S. — "Yes,  I  see  it  is." 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


ANT)  NOW  TO  GET  SEVERAL  MILLION  VOTERS  TO  TAKE  THE  SAME  VIEW. 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 


IT    ALL    DEPENDS    ON    THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 


"I  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  when  a  fundamental  principle 
government  is  involved,  stand  and  see  what  public  opinion, 
jell  directed,  when  an  immediate,  prompt,  and  thorough  in- 
stigation is  obtained,  will  do  in  your  support. 
"Why,  an  American  Executive  would  stand  with  all  America 
hind  him,  and  no  threats  would  culminate  in  any  action." 


r 


:he  negro  moving  north 

HE  WAR,  by  cutting  off  immigration  from  Em-ope, 
has  started  a  northward  movement  of  negro  laborers, 
which  journalistic  observers  find  most  significant.  For 
e  negro,  it  is  said  to  be  the  entrance  upon  "a  new  stage  in  his 
ogress  'up  from  slavery."  For  the  North,  it  is  the  intensi- 
lation  of  its  negro- problem.  The  South  may  gain  by  the 
trtaal  transfer  of  its  race-problem,  and  its  added  attractiveness 
white  immigrants.  But  the  prevailing  Southern  comment  is 
presented  by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser's  question,  if  the 
groes  go,  "•  where  shall  we  get  labor  to  take  their  places?" 
This  movement  of  negroes  is  assuming  large  dimensions,  the 
>ringfield  Republican  notes,  and — 

"it  is  being  systematically  stimulated  by  Northern  employers 

Labor.     The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  taken  4,000  blacks 

mi  the  South,  3,000  being  brought  North  in  one  train  of  six 

tions.      Persons   familiar   with   our  New  England  tobacco- 

nis  have  observed  this  season  the  appearance  of  negro  laborers 

much  increased  numbers.  Exaggerated  estimates  of  the 
ivemenl  are  in  circulation.  At  the  negro  conference  in 
ashington  last  week,  representing  the  New  England  and 
iddle  Atlantic  States,  it  was  asserted  that  more  than  500,000 
wks  from  the  South  had  come  North  in  the  past  six  months. 
11  •  whatever  the  figures  may  be,  letters  and  telegrams  were 
id  at  the  conference  from  mam  manufacturers,  mine-owners, 
d  others,  giving  assurances  that  negroes  would  be  encouraged 

make  their  homes  in  the  North  and  would  receive  a  'square 
al.  It  was  represented  that  the  industrial  situation  in 
nnsylvania  and  New  York  was  such  that  at  least  2.000,000 
i-TO  laborers  could  be  employed  in  the  next  year." 

\t  least  one  important  Southern  daily,  the  Columbia  State, 
inks  that  South  Carolina  might  be  just  as  well  off  if  a  number 
its  900,000  negroes  should  go  North.  This  would  increase 
e  white  majority  and  might  help  to  attract  more  white  immi- 
""*•  It  might  improve  economic  conditions,  for  the  "'cheap 
gro  laborer  of  the  South  presses  down  the  white  laborer." 


But  here,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  The  State  "will 
not  find  many  in  the  South  to  agree  with  it,  for  most  Southerners 
revel  in  their  cheap  negro  labor  as  the  basis  of  then-  prosperity, 
dwell  upon  the  absence  of  negro  labor-unions,  and  exult  that 
the  negro  protects  the  South  from  the  hordes  of  foreigners." 
The  South,  says  the  Washington  Times,  "is  suffering  because  of 
its  losses.     It  is  a  bad  situation."     As  The  Times  sees  it : 

"The  negro  is  better  off  in  the  South  in  the  long  run  than 
anywhere  else.  He  will  be  apt  to  be  the  first  person  out  of 
work  in  the  North,  when  slack  times  come  again;  in  the  South 
he  is,  in  certain  realms,  the  possessor  of  a  near-monopoly  of  the 
labor  franchise.  It  is  bad  for  the  South  and  will  not  ultimately 
be  good  for  the  North,  which  doesn't  understand  managing  the 
colored  brother  so  well  as  the  South  does." 

Within  the  last  quarter-century,  says  the  Montgomery  Journal, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  "that  no  other  section 
of  the  country  is  quite  so  well  fitted  for  the  existence  of  the 
colored  citizen  as  this  part  of  the  South,  and  any  attempt  to 
inveigle  workmen  from  this  section  will  result  disastrously." 
The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  in  a  section  less  troubled  by 
the  loss  of  negro  labor,  warns  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  "throw 
such  safeguards  and  protection  around  both  employer  and 
laborer  as  are  necessary  to  make  sure  that  no  harm  or  demorali- 
zation results  from  the  excessive  and  unusually  unscrupulous 
activity  of  labor  agents  from  the  North."  The  situation 
grave,  in  the  Nashville  Southern  Lumberman's  opinion,  as  to 
afford  "ample  warrant  for  the  legislative  steps  being  taken 
against  the  movement  in  some  sections." 

Now,  remarks  The  Southwestern  Christian  AdvocaU  (New 
Orleans  .  a  representative  of  negro  Methodism  in  the  South, 
"if  negro  labor  is  as  objectionable  and  worthless  and  as  non- 
dependable  as  our  Southern  friends  would  often  assert,  win- 
all  these  drastic  measures  to  prevent  this  worthless  labor  from 
going  elsewhere?"  "Let  us  for  a  moment  be  frank  with  each 
other,"  it  continues, 

"The  negro  at  heart  love-  the  South,  its  activities,  its  sun- 
shine, its  climate,  but  he  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment that  he  otherwise  receives.  His  families  do  not  receive 
proper  protection  at  the  hands  o\'  constitutional  authorities  as 
well  as  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  There  arc  not  proper 
facilities  for  the  education  of  his  children.  There  is  not  a  con- 
genial atmosphere  for  the  development  of  self-respect  and  of 
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racial  contentment.  We  are  disfranchised,  we  are  hedged  about, 
and  we  are  lynched  without  redress.  Even  a  worm  sometimes 
will  recoil  and  a  half-dead  hound  will  resent  constant  mis- 
treatment. Is  it  any  surprize,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
negro's  natural  inclination  to  Southern  climate  that  he  so 
eagerly  seizes  an  opportunity  to  go  elsewhere? 

"If  our  Southern  friends  are  anxious  to  prevent  this  immi- 
gration to  the  North,  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
It  will  not  be  by  coercion,  or  threats,  or  arrests,  it  will  be  because 
the  South  recognizes  the  negro  as  a  human  being  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  human  being.  ...  If  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  the  other  States  of  the  South  want  to  retain  the  negro  in 
their  borders  and  have  him  pile  up  their  wealth  and  happiness, 
there  are  some  things  that  must  be  guaranteed :  .  .  .  protect  our 
families,  improve  educational  facilities,  regard  the  human  rights 
of  the  negro,  give  him  the  franchise  by  whatever  standards  we 
may,  but  let  that  standard  be  honestly  and  squarely  adminis- 
tered; make  it  possible  for  the  negro  to  have  recreation  under 
healthful  conditions  and  remove 
the  constant  dread  and  suspicion 
that  constantly  surround  him. 
If  this  is  done  the  South  will 
have  all  the  labor  that  it  wants. 
a  labor  which  it  has  known  for 
at  least  three  hundred  years  and 
tried  under  all  conditions  and 
proved  to  be  the  best  labor  of 
the  world.  Shall  the  negro  con- 
tinue to  move  north  or  is  he  to 
remain  at  home?  We  wait  for 
the  answer." 

A  Northern  negro  paper,  the 
New  York  Age,  speaks  of  the 
negro  as  a  "tremendous  asset" 
to  the  South.  Perhaps,  it  con- 
cludes, "this  threatened  exodus 
will  bring  a  fuller  realization"  of 
his  great  importance. 

Among  thoughtful  negroes, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
there  is  great  rejoicing  over  the 
new  situation.  According  to  this 
consistent  friend  of  the  colored 
people, 

"They  feei  that  if  various  sec- 
tions and  large  interests  of  the 
country  begin  to  bid  for  the  ne- 
gro, the  charge  that  he  is  a  cheap 
laborer  will  speedily  disappear. 
He  will  rise  in  the  wage-scale 
precisely  as  have  the  Hungarians 

and  other  races  whose  representatives  are  now  being  paid  $2.50 
and  $3.00  a  day  for  unskilled  labor.  More  than  that,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  various  sections  begin  bidding  against  each 
other  for  the  negro,  he  will  not  only  earn  more  money,  but  he 
will  receive  greater  consideration  and  something  a  little  more 
nearly  approaching  justice." 

The  possibility  of  "a  Northern  movement  of  a  million  or  even 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  negroes  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  "is  seen  by  a  writer  in  The  New  Re-public,  who  sketches 
some  of  the  consequences  as  follows: 

"In  the  beginning  such  a  migration  of  negroes  would  increase 
the  present  race-friction  in  the  North.  .  .  .  The  antidote  to 
persecution,  however,  is  power,  and  if  the  Northern  negroes  are 
more  numerous  and  more  urgently  needed  in  our  industrial 
life,  they  could  proted  themselves  from  the  worst  forms  of 
discrimination 

"For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  such  a  gradual  dissemination  of 
the  negroes  among  all  the  Slates  would  ultimately  be  of  real 
advantage.  If  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  only  50  or  60  per 
cent.,  instead  of  89  per  cent.,  of  the  negroes  were  congregated 
in  the  Southern  States,  it  would  end  the  fear  of  race  domination, 
and  take  from  the  South  many  of  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
which  to-day  hamper  development.  To  the  negro  it  would  be 
of  even  more  obvious  l.enefit.  The  race  would  be  far  better 
educated,  considerably  richer,  and  with  greater  political  power. 


Success  for  the  negroes  of  the  North  would  mean  better  eon 
ditions  for  Southern  negroes.  For  if  the  Southern  negro,  findiiii 
political  and  social  conditions  intolerable,  were  able  to  migrat 
to  the  North,  he  would  have  in  his  hand  a  weapon  as  effects 

as  any  he  could  find  in  the  ballot-box 

"Thus  the  negro,  a  half-century  after  emancipation,  is  to-da 
entering  upon  a  new  stage  in  his  progress  'up  from  slavery.'" 


OUR   TRADE  "BURSTING   ITS   JACKET" 

WE  HAVE  SWUNG  OUT,  President  Wilson  recent! 
said,  "into  a  new  business  era  in  America."  . 
Republican  editor  tartly  suggests  that  the  new  er 
will  date  from  November  7.  But  so  good  an  authority  o 
trade  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  finds  considerabl 
wisdom  in    the  President's  Baltimore  speech  to  the  Natiom 

Association  of  Grain  Dealer: 
The  President's  remark,  ths 
American  business  has  "bur 
its  jacket"  and  can  no  longer  1 
"taken  care  of  within  the  fiel 
of  domestic  markets,"  is  foun 
both  picturesque  and  true  1. 
this  daily,  which  quite  agret 
with  him  in  "maintaining  thi 
a  new  era  is  opened  for  tf 
United  States  in  foreign  trade. 
Indeed,  says  The  Journal 
Commerce: 


"It  had  been  gradually  man 
festing  itself  before  the  war  can 
in  Europe  and  that  has  serve 
to  disclose  a  gleaming  vision  i 
its  possibilities  hereafter. 
Avill  require  many  modification 
of  public  policy  and  of  priva 
effort,  but  it  will  preclude  ar 
return  to  a  policy  of  exclusiv 
ness  and  isolation.  It  will  a 
for  a  striving  to  make  the  mo 
of  our  natural  advantages  ai 
of  the  capacities  of  a  civilizi 
people,  and  not  for  shielding  the 
against  the  rivalry  of  others  as 
those  others  possest  the  superi 
advantage  and  capacity." 


DERN  THESE 
— Cesare 


POLITICIANS!" 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  new  trade  era  is  mat 
festing  itself  in  many  ways, 
noted  by  the  financial  writers  of  the  daily  press.  There  a 
the  record-breaking  export  and  import  figures;  the  tremendo 
gold  influx  of  recent  months;  the  buying  back  of  our  securiti 
held  in  Europe;  the  continuing  activity  on  the  Stock  Exchang 
Million-share  sessions  on  Exchange — there  were  none  in  19 
— have  become  so  common  nowadays,  according  to  one  wntt 
"that  the  Street  looks  forward  to  them  each  day  when  busm< 
starts  with  a  bang."  Acknowledgment  of  our  present  pre 
perity  is  universal,  and  is  accompanied  both  by  predictions  of  i 
permanence  and  warnings  of  its  transitoriness  and  of  the  ev 
that  may  follow  in  its  train. 

In  the  general  comment  upon  our  great  foreign  trade,  "super! 
lives  were  long  since  exhausted,"  as  the  New  York  Times  not< 
It  suffices  The  Times  "to  say  that  in  totals  it  surpasses  wort 
records.  .  .  .  Our  exports  for  the  last  seven  months  we 
double  our  imports.  The  difference  between  them  is  nearly 
billion  and  a  half."  Figures  published  by  the  Federal  Depal 
merit  of  Commerce  show  the  growth  in  one  year: 


J  an. -July,  1916 

Total  foreign  Trade $2, 1)79,83 1,705 

Exports 1 ,970,277,207 

Imports 1,009,054,558 

Trade    balance    (excess    of   exports    over 

imports) 961,222,649 


Jan. -July,  1'.' 

$4,394,040.!  I 

2,926,221,:' 

1,467,810,/ 1 

1,458,401," ; 
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In  each  of  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  our  exports 
came  close  to  the  half -billion  mark;  in  August  they  exceeded 
it,  reaching  a  value  of  $510,000,000,  said  to  be  a  record  not 
only  for  this  country  but  for  the  world.  Recurring  to  the 
itemized  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1916,  we  find 
that  our  trade  with  Britain  and  Japan  is  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.  "With  South  America  there  has  been  a  steady 
gain  i"  exports,"  the  Boston  News  Bureau  notes,  while  our  im- 
ports from  our  Southern  neighbors  have  doubled  in  two  years. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  same  fact, 
and  also  observes  that  "trade  with  Mexico  for  the  seven  months 
period  increased  from  $21,577,000  to  $38,039,000  as  to  exports, 
and  from  $50,027,000  to  $61,268,000  in  imports,  despite  the 
friction  between  the  two  Governments  during  that  time."  This 
paper  also  speaks  of  the  remarkable  total  of  $398,980,000  in  ex- 
plosives and  firearms  alone  exported  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year,  "  constituting  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
export  trade  of  $2,926,819,000  for  that  period.  Adding  to  this 
-mm  the  value  of  materials  used  by  the  belligerent  troops  other 
than  munitions  and  also  the  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
vhich  enter  directly  into  the  business  of  war,  the  total  reached 
(695,620,000  for  the  seven  months,  or  approximately  23  per 
;ent.  of  the  whole  export  trade  of  the  country."  This  leads 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  to  correct  the  impression  "that  the 
United  States  is  chiefly  engaged  in  filling  orders  for  the  belliger- 
nts."  For,  it  remarks  editorially,  "our  exports  last  year 
.vould  have  been  greater  than  ever  before  if  we  had  not  shipped 
i  dollar's  worth  of  military  supplies."  The  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  agrees  that  "what  might  be  called  our  normal  trade 
ibroad  is  thriving  without  the  war-trade,  if  the  two  trades 
•an  besupposed  to  be  separated."     The  Times  continues: 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  benefits  of  our  present  foreign 
rade.  It  is  possible  to  credit  them  to  the  tariff  only  to  the 
ixtent  that  it  allows  goods  to  enter  in  payment  for  our  exports. 
iVe  can  not  credit  our  war-trade  to  the  war  as  an  economic 
lubstitute  for  protection,  for  protection  does  not  produce  war- 
rade  except  so  far  as  it  produces  war.  .  .  .  Protection  for  the 

re  of  protection  and  for  raising  our  prices  above  the  world's 
evel  is  a  prescription  for  poisoning  prosperity." 

The  same  optimism  and  the  same  declaration  against  pro- 
eotion  are  found  in  other  Democratic  editorials.  As  the  Colum- 
)ia  State,  for  instance,  remarks,  "the  United  States  is  clearly 
asting  away  the  old  habits  of  provincial  reliance  upon  home- 
narkets  and  letting  the  world  go  hang.  Yet  the  Republican 
tarty  still  looks  backward  and  demands  high-tariff  isolation." 
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From  Hi,   Son  ifork  "Times." 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  GOLD  HOLDINGS 

Showing  how  the  amount  of  gold  money  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
lias  risen  since  18SS. 

Protectionist  papers  are  inclined  to  look  at  the  other  side 
«  the  picture.  "The  very  immensity  of  the  present  export 
raffle"  is  assurance  enough  for  the  Washington  Times  (Ind. 
Rep.),  that  it  can  not  continue  indefinitely — 

When  prices  go  down  after  our  production  has  been  keyed 
ip  very  high  and  demand  goes  down  with  the  prices,  then  will 


come  to  determination  whether  the  spasm  of  tremendous  pros- 
perity has  been  advantageous  in  whole  or  only  in  part.  Then, 
too,  will  be  the  time  when  the  best  business  and  statesmanlike 
capacity  the  country  can  command  will  be  needed  at  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state." 

The  New  York   Evening  Sun    (Ind.    Rep.     notes    the   wide- 
spread distribution  of  the  profits  of  our  war-time  trade;    "the 


HEAVY.  HEAVY,  HANGS  O'ER  THY  HEAD  .  .  . 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribn 

country  is  fairly  suffused  with  a  surface  glow  of  prosperity." 
Yet  it  does  not  think  this  glow  warrants  "more  than  a  restrained 
optimism."  For  "much  of  the  gain  to  date  is  offset  by  the 
rise  in  prices  to  tho  domestic  consumer."  And  the  non-part  izan 
Journal  of  Commerce  agrees  that  this  record  trade  "is  not  by 
any  means  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  while  it  profits  some  it 
increases  the  cost  of  living  for  many  and  is  the  cause  of  no 
little  economic  disturbance." 

Looking  upon  these  trade  figures  from  a  world  standpoint, 
the  New  York  Globe  finds  a  remarkable  lesson  in  the  fact  that 
while  "one  large  part  of  the  world  is  at  war  and  another,  in 
addition  to  being  at  war,  is  blockaded,  yet  goods  from  abroad 
are  coming  in  greater  volume  than  ever  before": 

"In  the  various  belligerent  countries  more  than  20.000,000 
men  are  under  arms,  and  behind  the  lines  10. (KM). (MX)  more  are 
at  work  to  supply  the  armies.  In  addition,  about  10,000.000 
have  been  killed,  captured,  or  disabled.  Notwithstanding  this 
mighty  subtraction  from  its  industrial  power,  the  world  seems 
producing,  if  American  import  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  more 
goods  than  ever  before. 

"Great  Britain,  with  4,000.000  men  at  the  front  and  2.000,000 
in  munition-factories,  in  other  factories  is  producing  goods 
that  promise  to  give  her  the  largest  exports  in  her  history.  Ger- 
many is  mining  more  OOal  and  iron  than  ever  before  and  is 
transporting  more  freight  on  her  railways.  France  prom 
to  raise  more  food  than  in  normal  years,  and  her  industries 
are  most  active. 

"The  world,  with  one  hand  tied  by  military  activities,  is 
doing  as  much  work  with  the  other  hand  as  formerly  was  done 
with  two  hands.  Reserves  of  industrial  power  have  been  mobil- 
ized of  whose  existence  there  was  no  proper  appreciation. 
Workmen  are  doing  more  per  hour,  the  retired  and  the  half- 
retired  have  been  summoned  to  employment,  leisure  elas 
have  ceased  to  be  parasitic,  women  have  taken  up  tasks  and 
shown  great  competence — the  army  of  the  idle  has  disappeared. 

"All  of  these  things  have  great  bearing  on  post-war  conditions. 
They  suggest  that  when  the  armies  are  mustered  out  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  period  of  painful  reconstruction.  Man  now 
has  maohines'and  has  learned  how  to  cooperate  with  his  fellows. 
Comparisons  with  past  periods  are  therefore  misleading.     Fear- 
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ful  has  been  the  destruction  in  northern  France,  lint,  put  at 
the  business  of  rebuilding,  the  men  now  in  the  trenches  could 
recreate  all  the  blasted  villages  in  a  few  weeks.  The  industrial 
effects  of  the  war  are  likely  to  be  highly  potent.  The  race 
will  be  able  to  produce  vastly  more  goods  than  formerly,  or, 
producing  the  old  amount,  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  fewer  hours 
of  labor." 

In  payment  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  goods  we  are 
exporting,  we  read  in  the  Boston  News  Bureau:  " Gold  is  pouring 
in  across  coast  and  border,  till  we  now  hold  more  than  either 
of  the  belligerent  groups.  On  the  present  influx  from  Canada 
we  are  apt  to  get  $400,000,000,  or  nearly  a  year's  world  output, 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  biggest  central-bank  hoard  abroad." 
For  August,  the  net  inward-gold  movement  was  .$29,000,000  and 
for  the  year  $410,000,000,  a  record-breaker.  On  the  basis 
of  returns  made  September  1,  says  the  New  York  Times,  if  all 
the  gold  in  the  country  could  be  divided  equally,  each  of  us  would 
be  entitled  to  $24.80.  And,  "no  less  important  from  the  banker's 
point  of  view  than  the  extraordinary  total  imported  is  the 
prospect  that  the  inflow  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period." 
The  Times  quotes  a  New  York  bank-president  who  sees  no  danger 
of  inflation,  and  says: 

"The  tide  will  turn  some  day,  and  it  may  bo  that  we  will 
have  something  to  worry  about  when  Europe  begins  to  draw 
from  us.  I  can  see  no  signs  of  overinflation  as  yet,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  even  greater  accumulation  of  gold  will 
bring  it  about 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country's  industries  are 
busier  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The  steel  trade,  for 
instance,  has  never  experienced  anything  comparable  to  its 
current  activity,  and  the  prospect  is  that  an  even  greater  ex- 
pansion will  occur  next  year.  The  copper  trade  is  in  the  midst 
of  similar  conditions. 

"There  are  vast,  legitimate  needs  lor  credit,  which  did  not 
exist  in  other  periods,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  enormous 
gold  imports  will  do  little  more  than  supply  the  groundwork 
for  the  credit  which  this  country  will  need  this  year  and  next, 
and  perhaps  even  longer,  to  carry  on  its  business  with  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Europe's  debt  to  us  is  not  all  being  paid  in  gold,  which,  as  one 
writer  puts  it,  "is  but  a  fraction  of  the  net  paper  gain,  measured 
by  securities,  through  liquidation,  or  through  loans."  Our 
repurchase  of  American  securities  held  by  European  investors 
before  the  war  began  is  se1  down  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  economic  incidents  of  the 
period."  President  Loree,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad, 
who  has  been  investigating  the  matter,  has  recently  published 
a  report  showing  that  "of  American  railway  securities  alone, 
there  were  repurchased  from  foreign  holders,  between  January  31, 
1915,  and  July  31,  1916,  no  less  than  $1,288,773,000,  par  value. 
At  the  earlier  date — which  was  shortly  after  the  reopening  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  made  possible  large  sales 
by  Europe — the  railway  stocks  and  bonds  known  to  be  in  foreign 
hands  amounted  to  $2,704,  J< )  1 ,0(  X  >.  At  the  end  of  last  July,  the 
total  was  $1,415,028,000."  So  far  The  Evening  Post  summarizes 
the  Loree  report.     It  comments: 

"Amazingly  large  as  are  these  figures  of  securities  redeemed, 
they  admittedly  fall  far  short  of  the  total.  They  do  not  include 
stocks  or  bonds  of  American  industrial  corporations,  owned 
abroad  and  sold  back  to  us  during  the  war.  It,  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  about  $300,000,000  of  that  class  of  securities  have 
been  redeemed  in  the  same  period.  Nor  does  even  the  resultant, 
total  of  nearly  $1,600,000,000  account,  for  everything;  for  large 
blocks  of  American  securities,  owned  by  European  investors 
before  the  war,  were  habitually  held  in  t  rust  for  t  he  foreign  owners 
by  New  York  banking  institutions.  ...  It  is  known  that  very 
great  quantities  of  these  securities  also  have  been  sold  to  Ameri- 
can purchasers.  If  we  allow  for  the  European  selling  on  our 
stock  Exchange  in  July,  191 1,  and  in  the  eight  weeks  since  last 

July  periods  not  covered  by  the  Loree  estimate  t  he  general 
inference  would  be  safe  thai  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of  our 
own  securities,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  t  ho  total  owned 
abroad  before  the  war,  has  been  redeemed." 


DO    "ZEPPELINS"    PAY? 

DURING    SEPTEMBER    ZEPPELIN   attacks   agaiiw 
England  on  an  unprecedented  scale  again  brought  to  the 
front  the  question  of  the  military  value  of  these  great  air- 
ships as  revealed  by  their  record  in  the  present  war.   Of  the  thir 
teen  Zeppelins  that  participated  in  the  raid  of  September  3,  one, 
with  its  crew  of  about  twenty  men,  w7as  destroyed  by  a  British 
aeroplane;  and  in  the  invasion  of  September  23,  the  combined  fire 
of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  aeroplanes  brought  to  earth  two  out  of  a 
fleet  of  twelve.  British  casualties,  officially  reported  on  Septemhei 
3,  wrere  two  killed  and  eleven  injured.    On  September  23,  Englaw 
reported  38  non-combatant  men,  women,  and  children  killed,  anc 
125  injured,  with  considerable  destruction  of  private  property 
Two  nights  later  seven  Zeppelins  visited  England,  killing  36  per 
sons,  and  wounding  27,  but  doing  "very  slight  damage  of  mil; 
tary  importance,"  according  to  the  official  British  report.     Mos 
of  the  casualties  in  each  case  were  reported  from  London,  alth< 
other  parts  of  England  were  not  neglected  by  the  aerial  raiders 
While  Berlin  claims  that  her  Z>  ppelins  in  virtually  every  attacl 
destroy  property  of  military  importance,  such  as  fortified  places 
munition-plants,  and  military  stores,  London  insists  that  the> 
raids  are  almost  invariably  without  military  results,  and  tha 
they  are  in  effect  simply  murderous  attacks  upon  non-combat 
ants.     And  many  neutral  observers  are  inclined  to  think  tha 
Count  Zeppelin's  invention  has  not  yet  proved  itself  a  profitabl 
invest  tnent  either  as  a  purely  military  weapon  or  as  an  instn 
ment  of  "f rightfulness."     Nevertheless,  Berlin  dispatches  telle 
"almost  feverish  activity"  in  Germany's  airship-building  yard 
where  numbers  of  "a  new  type  of  super-Zeppelin"  are  bein 
constructed,  and  we  are  assured  that  "the  aerial  war  again: 
England  will  continue  and  even  be  intensified." 

According  to  a  statement  made  in  the  British  House  of  Cod 
njons  on  August  22,  by  Major  Baird  of  the  Aerial  Board,  from  tl 
beginning  of  the  war  to  that  date  the  Entente  Allies  had  d 
stroyed  35  Zeppelins,  and  England  had  suffered  34  air-raids,  wit 
a  loss  of  334  civilians  and  50  soldiers  killed.     Berlin  at  the  tin 
replied  that  her  losses  in  Zeppelins  reached  only  about  a  quart 
of    Major    Baird's    figure.     The    number    that    Germany  nn 
lias  in  commission  is  not  known,  alt  ho  the  New  York  Tribv 
estimates  that,  there  are  "possibly  two  score."     Of  the  disa 
vantages  under  which  a  Zeppelin  operates,  this  paper  says: 
offers  a  large  target  to  land  batteries  and  is  consequently  oblig' 
to  ascend  to  great  heights,  from  which  missiles  can  be  discharge 
only  at  hazard  in  the  vague  hope  of  doing  useful  damage." 

After  a  persona]  investigation  in  England  Mr.  S.  S.  McClui 
wdiose  position  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  li 
created  a  wide-spread  impression  that  he  is  friendly  to  the  Gerin; 
cause,  reached  the  conclusion  that  German  reports  of  the  milita 
damage  done  by  Zeppelins  were  largely  untrue.  To  this  ft 
J.  II.  Donnelly,  writing  in  The  Fatherland  (New  York),  replies 

"The  truth  is  the  Zeppelins  have  killed  many  soldiers  and  sail" 
in  fortified  towns  and  have  destroy ed  hundreds  of  millions  of  pre 
erty  in  ordnance-shops,  dockyards,  and  munition-factories;  a 
their  constant  and  bold  appearances,  increasing  in  size  audbon 
throwing  capacity,  hold  the  greatest  possible  terror  for  the  Brit' 
people  and  their  defensive  forces. 

"I  spent    much   lime  in  England  recently  and  made  cart1 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  Zeppelin-raiders  and  am  cert.-' 
thai   the  many  overhead  raids  have  caused  enormous  damage1 
military  and  naval  stores,  docks  and  buildings,  all  of  which  is  \w 
known  to  the  men  in  service  at  the  points  attacked.     There;' 
genuine,  fear  and  terror  in  all  arsenal  and  barracks  towns,     y 
disasters  are  hushed  up,  and  t  he  men  are  forbidden  to  talk  ope] 
of  the  raids  or  to  be  injten  ie wed, and  newspapers  which  accurat 
described  the  scenes  after  a  raid    would    be    supprest   and   v 
editors  severely  punished  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Ac 

Yet  the  general  impression  in  the  American  press  seems  in' 
that  the  Zeppelins  have  failed,  and  the  Springfield  Republic 
even  suggests  that  "this  war  may  quite  possibly  see  the  end 
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III.   BROUGHT    l)(»\\N    THIS   ZEPPELlh 


During  the  night  raid  of  September  o  Lieut.  William  Leefe  Robinson  in  an  aeroplane  attack  I  Zeppelin  L-.il.  at  a  height  <»t'  ten  thousand 
I feet,  and  sent  it  to  the  earth  in  flames.  For  this  exploit  he  received  $10,000  and  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  picture  on  the  readers  left  shows  the 
j  wreckage  of  the  propeller.    The  picture  on  the  right  shows  the  amazing  amount  of  wire  that  was  used  in  the  air-ship's  construction. 


em."  "They  have  completely  and  utterly  failed  to  strike 
rror  to  British  hearts,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  World,  and 
e  Boston  Transcript,  dismissing  the  "unprofitable  fright  fulness" 
the  Zeppelin  campaign,  declares  that  the  only  result  in  England 
"wrath,  slow-kindling,  but  inextinguishable  and  inexorable." 
This  wrath,  according  to  London  dispatches,  is  now  beginning 
express  itself  in  demands  for  reprisal.  One  English  newspaper 
quoted  in  the  New_York  Times  as  saying: 

"We  have  never  taken  an  attitude  of  callousness  or  levity 
ward  the  Zeppelin  menace,  nor  have  we  considered  the  method 
passive  defense  as  more  than  mitigation  of  it.  When  the  cry 
m  many  quarters  went  up  for  guns  and  search-lights  and 
oplanes,  we  pointed  out  that  this  would  not  only  be  a  very 
stly  diversion  of  effort  from  the  main  war-theater,  but  that 
could  not  rid  us  completely  of  the  pest.  WTe  repeat  there 
only  one  way  to  do  that  and  that  is  to  raid  the  raiders  and 
t  merely  the  Zeppelin-hang&rs,  but  any  German  towns  that 
'  within  striking  distance  of  our  aircraft." 


] 


THE   SIXTEENTH   BELLIGERENT 

X  THEN    GREEK    ARMIES    actually    take    the    field 

i/%/  against  Bulgaria,  sixteen  nations  will  be  taking  part 

*     in  the  Great  European  War,  if  we  count  San  Marino 

one  belligerent.  Greece  furnishes  at  least  one  instance,  as 
)  New  York  Tim,  s  observes,  "in  which  no  King  can  be  accused 
dragging  his  people  into  war."     In  this  ease  "it  is  the  people 

0  have  dragged  the  King  into  it,  resisting  and  protesting  to 
)  last  moment  and  refusing  to  yield  until  confronted  by 
olution."  Even  now,  adds  The  Times,  "he  saves  his  face,  or 
at  is  left  of  it,"  by  issuing  his  war-provoking  ultimatum  to 
kraria  instead  of  Germany.  It  is  an  "ugly  fact,"  according 
the  somewhat  different  view-point  of  the  Brooklyn  Time.*, 
lal  Greece  is  being  coerced  into  war,  prodded  by  foreign 
nonets  along  a  path  that  neither  King,  soldiers,  nor  people 
-ire  to  travel."  The  plain  truth,  says  the  New  York  A  merican 
<n  more  emphatically,  is  that — 

The  Allies  are  dragooning  Greece  exactly  as  the  Germans 
ve  dragooned  Belgium.  They  have  seized  Greek  ports, 
eek  railways.  Greek  telegraph  and  postal  service;  they  have 
h1  to  coerce  the  people1  into  a  show  of  supporting  Yenizelos 
closing  Greek  harbors  to  Greece's  own  ships,  thus  shutting 
the  food-supplies  of  the  people;    they  have  forcibly  arrested 

1  expelled    other    foreign    Ambassadors    accredited    to    the 
eek  Court,  in  violation  of  all  international  law  and 

all  Greece's  rights  as  a.n  independent  NEUTRAL  state." 

uore  common,  however,  is  the  opinion  exprest  by  the  New 
rk   Tribum    that    the   Greek    people   are   forcing   their   King 


. 


"into  a  struggle  in  which  their  own  interests  and  national  aspira- 
tions have  long  required  them  to  participate."  The  Tribunt 
admits  that  much  can  be  said  in  defense  of  King  Constantine- 
"refusal  to  allow  Greece  to  enter  the  war  at  the  time  when  the 
ill-fated  Dardanelles  expedition  was  planned." 

"  Constantine  might  also  have  been  excused  in  some  measure 
for  playing  safe  when  Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Servia.  Greece 
Avas  morally  bound  to  yo  to  Servia's  aid.  Yet,  as  the  even- 
showed,  his  assistance  might  have  failed  to  stand  off  the  Teuto- 
Bulgarian  invasion,  and  all  northern  Greece — including  the 
great  prize  of  Saloniki — might  have  fallen  to  the  conquerors 
of  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania. 

"But  from  the  day  the  Allied  forces  had  established  themselves 
solidly  in  the  lines  north  of  Saloniki,  Greece's  course  became 
absolutely  clear.  She  could  not  hope  to  keep  out  of  the  war 
with  any  possible  advantage  to  herself.  And  each  week  of 
delay  only  reduced  the  chances  of  entering  with  some  show  of 
conviction — of  establishing  that  friendly  understanding  with 
the  Allies  which  was  essential  it'  any  of  the  natural  fruits  of  a 
successful  campaign  againsl  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  to  be 
gathered. 

"When  Bulgaria  overran  the  Kavala  region,  seized  Greek 
forts,  killed  Greek  soldiers,  and  took  a  whole  Creek  division 
prisoners,  and  Const  an  tine  still  held  back  in  the  hope  of  appeasing 
the  German  Emperor,  his  wife's  brother,  his  policy  of  neu- 
trality reached  the  low-water  mark  of  contemptibleness  and 
futility." 

The  practical  results  of  ih<-  entry  of  this  new  recruit  are  then 

reckoned  up  as  follows: 

"t  Ireek  military,  resources  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
Balkans  hopelessly  againsl  the  Teuto-Tureo-Bulgarian  alliance-. 

Greece an    furnish    at    once    200,000    trained    first-line 

soldiers  and  can  supply  probably  that  many  more  within  a 
year.  The  Allied  army  north  of  Saloniki  number-  between 
500,000  and  600,000  nun.  It  .an  now  be  rapidly  increased 
to  between  700,000  and  S00.000.  There  are  probably  200,000 
Roumanians  and  Russians  in  the  Dobrudja,  while  Bulgaria, 
attacked  on  two  fronts,  has  probably  at  her  disposal  not  more 
than  300,000  Bulgarians  and  aboul  the  same  number  of  Turks, 
Austro-Hungarians,  and  Germans. 

"The  military  situation  in  Bulgaria  i>  therefore  precarious." 

Moreover,  the  New  >  ork  Evening  Post  points  out.  "the  Greek 

Army  is  not  the  only  increase  of  strength  which  the  Allies 
will  receive  " — 

"With  Greece  openly  on  their  side  will  come  that  sense  of 
security  for  the  army  at  Saloniki  lack  of  which  lias  undoubtedly 
hampered  the  full  development  of  its  operation-.  Espionage 
at  Athens  and  Saloniki  will  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  facilities 
for  Austro-German  submarine-warfare  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, which  have  been  curtailed  of  late,  will  disappear  so  far 
as  the  resources  of  Creek  harbor-  and  islands  are  concerned. 
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The  moral  effect  in  Germany  of  a  thickening  ring  of  enemies 
may  be  counted  upon,  tho  the  consequences  may  uot  immedi- 
ately be  visible.  Broader  prospects  open  up  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  itself.  It  is  Venizelos,  the  creator  of  the  Balkan 
League,  who  has  brought  Greece  into  war.  It  may  be  that  the 
man's  genius  for  statesmanship  will  yet  be  equal  to  persuading 
Bulgaria  to  a  change  of  sides,  a  step  which  would  carry  such 
revolutionary  consequences  and  be  of  such  immense  profit  to 
the  Allies,  that  the  latter  might  well  agree  to  forgive  and  forget." 

The  revolutionary  movement,  headed  by  Venizelos,  has  been 
a  most  potent  factor  in  bringing  Greece  into  the  war.  It  spread, 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  noted  last  week,  until  "nearly  half 
of  the  population  of  Greece,  occupying  practically  half  the  national 
territory,  is  in  open  revolt  against  King  Constantine.  The 
movement,  originating  in  the  island  of  Mitylene,  has  spread 
to  Saloniki  and  thence  through  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Crete. 
The  cry  is  for  Venizelos  and  war."  In  Crete  a  provisional 
Government  was  set  up  under  Venizelos  and  the  popular  Admiral 
Coundouriotis.  A  proclamation  issued  by  them  gave  the 
following  explanation  of  then-  purposes : 

"The  application  of  the  personal  policy  of  the  sovereign,  a 
victim  of  bad  counsel,  has  resulted  in  a  rapprochement  with 
Greece's  hereditary  enemies,  the  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
internal  anarchy,  and  isolation  and  contempt  for  Greece,  which 
the  Allies  consider  hostile  because  she  refused  the  Servians  the 
facilities  accorded  the  Bulgars 

"Our  duty  is  to  save  what  there  is  still  time  to  save.  To 
attain  this,  it  is  essential  to  reestablish  national  unity  by  an 
immediate  return  to  the  policy  dictated  by  the  national  con- 
science, namely,  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and 
Servians  to  expel  the  invaders. 

"It  would  be  a  happy  event  if,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
King  should  decide  to  take  the  lead  of  the  national  forces.  In 
i  contrary  event,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  the  needful  to  save  the 
sountry  frtom  the  threatening  ruin." 


As  Mr.  Venizelos  explained  it  to  a  representative  of  the 
London  Times: 

"The  betrayal  of  Kavala  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Rupel,  Seres 
Drama,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Greek  Macedonia  has  brought 
matters  to  such  a  crisis  in  the  very  existence  of  my  country 
that  I  can  no  longer  resist  the  cry  of  my  compatriots  calling 
me  to  help  them  and  save  them  from  extermination  at  th<: 
hands  of  Bulgaria 

"Do  not  think  I  am  heading  a  revolution  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  The  movement  now  beginning  is  in  no  way 
directed  against  the  King  or  his  dynasty.  This  movement  is 
one  made  by  those  of  us  who  can  no  longer  stand  aside  and 
let  our  countrymen  and  our  country  be  ravaged  by  the  Bul- 
garian enemy. 

"It  is  the  last  effort  we  can  make  to  induce  the  King  to  come 
forth  as  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  follow  the  path  of  duty  in 
the  protection  of  his  subjects.  As  soon  as  he  takes  this  course 
we  all  of  us  shall  be  only  too  glad  and  ready  at  once  to  follow 
his  flag  as  loyal  citizens  led  by  him  against  our  country's  foe." 

Bulgaria  "has  no  quarrel  with  Greece,"  says  Stephan  Pan- 
arepoff,  Bulgarian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  in  a  press 
interview.     According  to  Mr.  Panarepoff, 

"The  Bulgarian  Government  had  no  intention  of  appropri- 
ating Greek  territory.  The  occupation  of  the  three  fortresses 
in  the  Demir-Hissar  district,  which  was  done  with  the  conseni 
of  Greece,  was  a  purely  defensive  measure.  So  was  the  occu- 
pation of  Fiorina,  Kastoria,  and  of  Kavala,  with  its  outlying 
forts 

'The  capture  by  German-Bulgarian  troops  of  Greek  forces 
at  Kavala  and  elsewhere  can  not,  by  any  legal  expedient,  be 
distorted  into  an  act  of  war  against  Greece.  These  Greek 
units  surrendered,  not  to  an  enemy,  but  to  a  friend  who  could 
afford  them  protection  from  the  pressure  of  the  Entente  Allies. 
They  have  been  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war.  but  as  friends 
who  sought  protection." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  campaign  is  on;  and  so  are  the  voters. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  latest  in  the  line  of  the  worm  that  turned  is  the  caterpillar  tractor. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

The  Progressives  never  knew  before  how  much  both  the  old  parses 
loved  them. — Kansas  City  Star. 

It  seems  much  farther  for  the  Allies  going  back  on  the  West  front  than 
.t  did  coming. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Shoemakers  can  have  no  objection  to  labor-union  posting  of  the  street- 
jars  as  "unfair." — Nevl  York  World. 

» 

There's  a  thriving  opinion  that  somebody  in  Canada  has  a  lot  to  learn 
ibout  cantilever  bridges. — Buffalo  Evening  Times. 

The   Democrats  can  continue  the  fight  with  all  their  might  but  not 
with  all  their  Maine. — Boston  Transcript. 

At  this  rate  of  exchange  it  will  soon  be 
lecessary  to  quote  German  marks  in  terms  of 
Darranza  currency. — Boston  Transcript. 

One  gathers  from  the  latest  explanation  from 
rokyo  that  Japan  has  no  more  designs  on  China 
;han  a  cat  has  on  a  canary-bird. — Boston 
Transcript. 

President  Wilson  appears  to  affect  some  of 
ihe  Republican  newspapers  as  a  sort  of  re- 
ncarnation  of  Dr.  Fell. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

If  the  woman's  party  really  raises  a  cam- 
paign fund  of  $1,000,000,  it  ought  to  prove  to 
nost  politicians  that  women  have  a  right  to  the 
'ranchise. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  stories  of  the  way  those  British  "tanks" 
;o  over  shell-craters  and  trenches  will  fill  with 
5nvy  the  heart  of  every  motorist  who  has  tried 
to  travel  unimproved  New  England  highways. 
— Boston  Herald. 

Sam  Blythe  is  telling  a  story  about  a  Wcst^ 
arn  man  who  went  to  hear  Mr.  Hughes  and  was 
isked  what  he  thought  of  the  candidate.  He 
replied  that  the  speech  was  all  right,  but  that 
Mr.  Hughes  looked  like  a  man  who,  if  ho  were 

not    a    candidate,    would    voto    for   Wilson  —  driving 

Boston  Herald.  -Harding 


-New  York 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Wilson  stands  on  the  stoop  to  conquer.- 
Telegraph. 

Germany's  new  submarines  would  be  a  great  help  in  an  invasion  of 
Holland. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It's  almost  impossible  politically  in  these  days  to  tell  a  prodigal  sou 
from  a  fatted  calf. — New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  are  both  supporting  Mr.  Hughes.    Which 
one  of  them  is  being  buncoed? — New  York  World. 

There  must  be  moments  nowadays  when  William  Howard  Taft  wishes 
he  was  a  Democrat. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Perhaps  Japan's  assurances  of  the  integrity  of  China  may  be  due  to 
her  determination  to  swallow  it  whole. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Look  at  those  Transylvanian  names  and  then  tell  us  why  the  Simplified 

Spelling  Board  picked  on  the  United  States. — 

Indianapolis  Star. 

■Iiihn  Bull  doesn't  claim  to  own  the  ocean, 
but  he  seems  to  think  he  has  leased  it  for  a 
while. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Iowa  State  College  has  instituted  a  course 
in  janitorship.  Imagine  the  arrogance  of  a 
janitor  with  a  diploma. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tho  Greece  gets  a  new  premier  almost  every 
other  day  she  never  seems  to  get  one  whose  name 
we  can  pronounce. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

France  reports  fairly  good  crops,  hut  tho 
drawback  is  that  so  large  a  part  of  them 
is    gathered     by    the     Germans. — Springfield 

Republican. 

When  Russia  and  Japan  conclude  the  task 
of  making  an  "open  door"  in  China  it  will  re- 
semble the  back  entrance  to  an  Eskimo  igloo. 

— Los  Angeles  Times. 

Now  that  j\lr.  Hughes  has  given  his  views  on 
the  eight-hour  law,  some  labor  leaders  are  doubt- 
less glad  he  is  no  longer  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 
— Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Tell  the  readers  of  the  Associated  Press 
that  I  have  smoked  French  tobacco  for  forty* 
flvo    years. — Premier    Kalogeropoulos.     These 

nails.  Balkan  people  have  strong  constitutions.— New 

in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  York   World. 
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THE   WAR   CAUSED   BY   COAL  AND   IRON 


THE  SECRET  OF  GERMAN  PROGRESS  since  1870 
is  coal  and  iron,  says  Mr.  do  Launay,  the  famous 
French  geologist,  and  not  only  of  her  progress,  but  of 
the  wonderful  resistance  she  is  offering  to  the  ring  of  enemies 
that  now  surrounds  her.  Mr.  do  Launay  develops  his  thesis  in 
two  long  articles  in  the  Paris  Revue  de  Deux  M mules,  where  he 
asserts  that  the  development  of  France  is  retarded  because  of 
her  lack  of  coal,  and  he  insists  that  the  war  must  bo  continued 


The  French 


Belgium  and  northern  France  by  right  of  conquest, 
author  then  proceeds: 

"It  is  this  tremendous  wealth  in  coal  rather  than  the  pres- 
tige of  her  military  victories  in  the  past  or  her  wonderful  talent 
of  organization  that  contains  the  secret  of  Germany's  sudden 
rise  in  power 

"Should  I  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  I  am  ready  to  submit 
the  counter-proof:  why  are  the  Latin  nations,  who  occupied 
in  former  ages  so  brilliant  a  position  in  the  world,  now  forced, 
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THE   MINERAL  WEALTH   WHICH  THE   CENTRAL   POWERS  OAVN  OR  HAVE   CONQUERED   FROM   FRANCE. 


until  the  Republic  can  wrest  from  the  Empire  some  portion  of  the 
great  coal-fields  that  form  so  valuable  an  asset  to  their  pos- 
sessor.  Ho  declares  that  France  is  crippled  for  want  of  coal, 
and  says: 

''We  produce  hardly  two-thirds  of  the  coal  needed  by  our 
industry.  The  output  is  not  one-half  of  what  we  could  use 
m  order  to  claim  our  place  in  the  sun,  a  claim  justified  by  our 
coast  development,  skill  of  our  seamen  and  artizans,  our  riches 
m  iron.  Germany,  which  has  more  coal  than  she  can  use,  was 
still  enriched,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  by  lucky 
geological  discoveries.  Wo  stand  powerless  in  face  of  such  an 
overwhelming,  brutal  inferiority.  There  is  only  one  hope  lefl 
iunv  to  retrieve  our  geological  misfortune:  a  complete  victory  in 
"is  war  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  an  insatiable  enemy." 

Germany  is  now  in  possession  of  all  the  important  coal-fields 

"i  Europe  outside  England;  the  deposits  of  Silesia  and  West- 
phalia lie  within  her  own  territory,  while  she  has  grasped  those  of 


in  spite  of  their  intellectual  superiority,  to  take  a  back  seat? 
Simply,  because  Italy  and  Spain  have  almost  no  coal  at  all — 
and  the  reader  knows  by  this  time  the  plight   of  France." 

Proceeding  to  discuss  Germany's  wealth  in  detail,  he  tells  us 
that— 

"In  1880,  all  Germany  produced  50,000,000  tons  of  coal: 
90,000,000  in  1890;  150,000,000  in  1900;  215,000,000  in  1908; 
255,000,000  in  1912;  nearly  279,000,000  in  1913.     And  this  was 

only  a  beginning  in  the  rising  scale,  fox  the  newly  discovered, 

tremendously  rich  layers  were  hardly  touched  yet. 

■"And  the  center  of  this  vast  treasure-land  is  Westphalia,  with 
Essen  as  her  central  fort,  and  76,000,000,000  of  tons  as  reserve 
for  eight  centuries  to  come!  Two  things  were  yet  missing: 
the  access  to  the  Atlantic  and  a  sufficient  output  of  iron,  a 
commodity  which  we  have  the  misfortune  of  possessing  in  Lor- 
raine. It'  the  German  invasion  took  the  route  it  did.  if  her 
statesmen  tore  up  the  Belgian  treaty  at  the  risk  of  England's 
intervention,  all  this  was  done,  no  doubt,  to  surprize  us  at  a 
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frontier  not  sufficiently  defended  by  us,  but  mainly,  of  course, 
with  the  purpose  of  annexing  Belgium.  It  is  not  by  mere  haz- 
ard that  they  took  hold  of  all  the  factories  of  Belgium,  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  coal-mines  in  our  northern  department,  and  of 
our  iron-mines  in  Lorraine.  The  latter  would  have  definitely 
fallen  as  a  natural  prey  to  their  avidity,  if  Foch,  Gallieni,  and 
Joffre  had  not  stopt  their  hordes  at  the  Marne.  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  overlooked  this  iron  corner  in  1871;  Betlmiann-Hollweg 
and  Moltke,  Jr..  intended  to  mend  the  geological  mistake  of 
their  forebears." 

Mr.  de  Launay  declares  that  France  must  have  her  share  in 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Europe,  and  argues: 

"We  have  a  right  to  mend  nature's  injustice  toward  us.  We 
have  no  intention  of  annexing  the  whole  of  Westphalia,  but  we 
want  a  part  at  least  of  their  superabundance  and  repossession 
of  our  lost  Lorraine.  Our  ambition  will  be  satisfied  long  before 
we  should  reach  Essen  or  Dortmund.  All  we  need  is  to  ad- 
vance half  a  dozen  miles  beyond  our  frontier  of  1871.  With 
Thionville  in  our  grip  we  are  in  possession  of  our  former  iron- 
mines  and  Germany  will  henceforth  be  powerless  to  feed  the 
gun-factories  of  Krupp;    she  will  have  received  her  fatal  blow." 

Other  shrewd  observers  in  France  have  indorsed  Mr.  de 
Launay's  views,  and  we  find  Mr.  Herbette  insisting,  in  the  Echo 
di  Paris,  that  some  of  the  German,  coal-  and  iron-fields  must  be 
ceded  when  peace  comes.  He  argues  that  Germany  must  be 
deprived  of  the  minerals  of  Silesia  by  including  that  province 
in  a  new  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  that  all  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  west  of  the  Rhine  be  transferred  to  France,  for  in  his 
opinion  Germany's  mineral  wealth  is  always  a  potential  danger 
to  France: 

"We  ought,  therefore,  to  remember  this — the  future  peace  of 
Europe  will  never  be  solid  if  the  Germans  continue  to  possess 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  and  they  will  always  be 
tempted  to  say,  'Let  lis  improve  our  methods  and  thi>  time 
the  blow  will  succeed."  The  equilibrium  of  Europe  will  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  fate  of  the  miners  on  the  left  (west) 
bank  of  the  Rhine.     Ought  not  this  fate  to  be  fixt  in  advance?" 


INDIA'S    SIX   INVASIONS 

THE     TURBULENT    TRIBES    who    owe    a    shad. 
allegiance  to  the  Ameer    of  Afghanistan  but  five  in  a 
state  of   armed  independence  just  across  the  northwe-i 
frontier  of  India  have  invaded  that  country  no  fewer  than  six 
times  since  the  war   began.     While  the  Holy  War  proclaimed 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  at  Constantinople  may  havi 
had  some  influence   upon  these  devoted  sons  of  Islam,  it   i 
thought   more  probable,   we  read,   that   the  news  that   Indiai 
soldiers  were  leaving  for  Europe  seemed  to  the  tribesmen  t' 
suggest  a  unique  opportunity  to  pay  off  several  long-standin 
scores  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  they  proceeded  to  d< 
it  with  a  will.     The  Simla  Gazette  of  India,  an  official  organ 
contains   the  account   of  these  invasions  from  the  pen  oi 
Beauehamp  Duff,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Arm 
in  India.     He  tells  us  that — 

*'At  the  end  of  November,  1914.  certain  influential  mot 
in  independent  territory,  led  a  guerrilla  force  of  some  2.000  me 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Miranshah,  in  the  Tochi  Valley. 

"On  November  29,  a  portion  of  the  North  Waziristan  ruiliti; 
under  Major  G.  B.  Scott,  attacked  the  enemy  and,  in  a  skilful! 
fought  action,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  tribesmen,  wh 
lied  in  a  demoralized  condition 

"The  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  the  North  Wazin 
militia  checked  what  might  have  been  a  serious  rising. 

"Further  reports  of  hostile  gatherings,  which  threatened  tl 
Tochi  posts,  necessitated  the  retention  of  additional  troops  < 
this  border  during  December  and  part  of  January,  but  a  man- 
carried  out  by  the  4th  Brigade  along  the  Bannu  border,  soutl 
west  of  Bannu,  at  the  end  of  December,  1914.  had  a  quieth 
effect. 

"On  January  7,  1915.  operat  ions  were  carried  out  by  the  Bam 
movable  column  and  a  portion  of  the  North  Wazirist; 
militia  with  a  view  to  defeating  a  large  Khostwal  guerrilla  for 
that  had  crossed  into  British  territory  and  attacked  Spit 
Khaisora  post.  , 


THE  INDIAN'  ELEPHANT. 

John  Bull — "Confound  i  !     Doesn't  he  know  I'm  stfll  his 

■  r?  " 


— ©  Jxtgend  [Munich 
AS    GERMANY    SEES    ENGLAND'S     PLIGHT     IN"     INDIA 


ENGLAND   IN   INDIA. 

Ul's  quiet  iii  India!" — (Renter  cable) 

— e  Vlk    Berlin) 
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"Of  the  British   forces,   only  the  North    Waziristan  militia 
i  were  actually  engaged. with  the  enemy,  but  the  operations  were 
uccessful,  the  enemy  losing  some  fifty  to  sixty  men  killed  and 
being  driven  in  confusion  over  the  frontier." 

Hostile  gatherings,  intended  to  attack  the  Tochi  fort,  led  to  the 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  borders  early  in  March,  1915. 
The  enemy,  estimated  at  7,000  to  8,000  men,  was  attacked  and 
muted.     Fighting  occurred  again  in  November,  when  the  British 

PC  entirely  successful.  Small  raids  into  the  Tochi  Valley  have, 
however,  continued,  necessitating  "constant  vigilance  and  action 
on  the  part  of  the  British-Indian  troops." 

Trouble  also  broke  out  in  the  Mohmand,  Swat,  and  Buner 
section  of  the  frontier,  early  in 
1915,  as  the  result  of  "anti- 
British  preaching  by  certain 
mollahs."  Reports  received  on 
\|.ril  13,  1915,  led  the  authorities 
to  anticipate  a  considerable  at- 
tack. The  advance  of  2,400  fron- 
tiersmen    was    checked.      Small 

i operations  were  carried  on  in 
August.  The  largest  battle  was 
ought  in  September,  of  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  gives 
lie  following  details: 


"On  September  3,  largo  bodies 
»f  tribesmen  were  observed  mov- 
Qg  in  the  foot-hills  and  prepar- 
ng  stone  breastworks  in  the 
icinity  of  Hafiz  Kor,  but  no 
teps  were  taken  to  prevent  them 
ollecting,  as  it  was  desired  to  en- 
ice  them  out  into  the  plain.  By 
lie  evening  of  September  4,  it 
v&a  calculated  that  the  hostile 
brce  had  reached  its  maximum 
trength  (it  then  numbered  about 
0.000),  and  Major-General  F. 
'ainphell,  .  .  .  commanding  1st 
'eshawur  division,  decided  to 
t  tack. 

The    action    was    fought   on 
lie  following   day;    the    enemy 

sisted  stoutly  and  displayed 
reat  bravery,  tenaciously  hold- 
ig  on  to  their  fortifications,  but 

ere   defeated    with  heavy  loss 

fid  driven  from  their   position. 

n  opportunity  occurred  for  cavalry  action    and    a  successful 

large  was  made  against  the  tribesmen.*' 

Another  important  engagement  took  place  early  in  October, 
U5— 

"when  guerrilla  forces,  numbering  some  9,000  men,  again 
•Ueeted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hafiz  Kor.  Major-Genera] 
ainphell,  who  had  strengthened  his  force  by  another  brigade 
ider  Brigadier-General  N.  G.  Woodyatt.  took  the  offensive 
gainst  this  gathering  on  October  8,  from  Shabkadar. 

"The  enemy  offered  strong  opposition,  especially  on  our  right 
ink,  where  the  mobile  column  from  Abazai  was  cooperating. 
it  were  defeated  and  forced  back  into  the  hills.      A  detachment 

the  Khaihar  rifles  from  Fort  Michni  took  part  in  the  fight. 
In  this  operation  armored  cars  were  used  for  the  first    time 

action  in  India  and  proved  of  great  value." 

On  October  26,  "some  3.000  Bajauris  advanced  toward 
bakdara,  with  a  view  to  arousing  the  tribes  of  Dir  and  Swat 
attack  the  fort  at  that  place."  The  Malakand  movable 
'"inn  attacked  at  once  and  routed  the  enemy.  Since  then 
net  has  prevailed  on  the  border.  It  is  apparent  that  Sir 
MUoharnp  Duff's  account,  which  treats  these  events  as  minor 
counters  with  the  unruly  Hill  tribes  of  the  border,  formerly 
''nial  annual  events,  does  not  suggesl  those  "five  formidable 
vasions"  which  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  state 
,r  India,  told  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  suffered   by 


GERMANY'S  LUXURIOUS  TRENCHES 

RELUCTANT  ADMIRATION  has  been  wrung  from  the 
English  for  the  wonderful  trenches  thai  Germany  has 
■  dug  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  Not  only  an 
these  trenches  constructed  with  solidity  thai  makes  them  ca- 
pable of  offering  considerable  resistance  to  artillery-fire,  bul  the 
"dugout>"  and  other  shelters  in  which  the  soldiers  live  have 
been  built  with  a  care  and  finish  that  almo-t  amount  to  luxury. 
The  English  papers  have  published  an  elaborate  official  account 
of  one  of  these  trenches  thai  fell  into  British  hands  during  the 
advance  on  the  Somme.     As  we  find  it  in  the  London  Morning 

Post,  the  article  firsl  describes 
the  trenches  and  "dugouts"  as 
'he  British  build  them,  and  says: 

"The  Allied  trench  looks  in 
every  way  like  the  work  of  men 
who  hoped  and  meant  to  move 
on  before  long;  the  German 
trench  looks  like  the  work  of 
men  who  hoped  or  feared  that 
they  would  be  in  it  for  year-. 
Our  trench-housing  has  been 
much  more  of  a  makeshift,  a 
sort  of  camping-out,  with  some 
ingenious  provisions  for  shelter 
and  comfort,  but  not  more  than 
the  least  that  would  Ber 
Most  of  our  dugouts  are  just 
roughly  delved  holes  in  the  earth, 
with  only  enough  props  and  raf- 
ters to  hold  the  roofs  up;  their 
floors  are  bare  ground,  with  a 
little  Straw  on  it;  their  doors,  if 
they  have  any.  are  a  few  odd 
pieces  of   plank   with  a  couple   of 

other  pieces  nailed  across;  often 

the  floor  is  on  the  trench-level,  to 

save  burrowing.    Lighting  isdone 

with  candles,  mostly  bought  at 
the  canteen,  and  if  anyone  owns 
an  armchair  or  a  mirror  two  feet 
high,  it  is  the  jest  of  the  platoon." 
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Passing    on    to    describe    the 
German  trenches,  we  learn: 


PART  OF    A   D  I' GOUT   TO   HOU^F.   300  MEN. 


,li:>  since  the  war  began. 


"The  whole  German   idea   of 
trench-life  is  different.    The  Ger- 

man  front  in  the  Wesl  :>  like 
one  huge  straggling  village,  built 
of  wood  ami  strung  out  along  a  road  300  miles  long.  Of 
course,  the  houses  are  all  underground.  Still,  they  are  houses, 
of  one  or  two  floors,  built  to  certain  official  designs,  drawn  out 
in  section  and  plan.  The  main  enlrar.ee  from  the  trench-level 
is.  sometimes  at  any  rate,  through  a  steel  door,  of  a  pattern 
apparently  standardized,  so  that  hundreds  may  come  from  the 
factory  on  one  order,  and  missing  pari-  be  easily  replaced.  The 
profusely  timbered  doorway  i-  mad.'  to  their  measure.  Out-id. 
this  front  door  you  may  find  a  perforated  sheet  of  metal,  to 
serve  for  a  door-mat  or  scraper.  Inside,  a  fhghl  of  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  stairs  leads  down  at  an  ea-y  angle.  The  treads 
of  the  Stairs  and  the  descending  roof  of  the  stairca.-e  are  formed 
of  mining-frames  of  stout  timber,  with  double-top  Bills;  the 
walls  are  of  thick  plank-  notched  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  tit 
the  frames  and  strengthened  with  iron  tie-rods  running  from 

top   to   bottom    of    the   stairs   and    with    thick   wooden    -mils  at 

right  angles  to  these.     At   the  fool    >>f    the  -lair-  a  tunneled 

corridor  run-  straight  forward,  for  anything  up  to  fifty  yard-, 
and  out  of  there  open  room-  and  minor  passages  on  each  side. 
In  many  dugouts  a  second  staircase,  or  two  staircases,  lead  t<> 
a  lower  floor,  which  may  be  thirty  or  forty  fe.  i  below  the  trench- 
level. 

•All  these  staircases,  passages,  and  rooms  are.  in  the  besl 
specimens,  completely  lined  with  wood  and  a-  fully  strengthened 
with  it  as  the  entrance  staircase  already  described.  In  one 
typical  dugoul  each  section  of  a  platoon  had  its  allotted  places 
for  messing  ami  sleeping,  it-  own  place  for  parade  in  a  passagi  . 
and  its  own  emergency-exit  to  the  trench.  In  another,  used 
a-  a   dressing-station,   there  are  beds  for  thirty-two   pati< 
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and  a  fair-sized  operating-room.  A  third,  near  Mametz,  was 
designed  to  house  a  whole  company  of  three  hundred  men,  with 
the  needful  kitchens,  provision  and  munition  store-rooms,  a 
well,  a  forge  revetted  with  sheets  of  cast  iron,  an  engine-room, 
and  a  motor-room.  Many  of  the  captured  dugouts  were  thus 
lighted  by  electricity.  In  the  officers'  quarters  there  have  been 
found  full-length  mirrors,  comfortable  bedsteads,  cushioned  arm- 
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A    HOSPITAL   DUGOUT   FOR   32   PATIENTS. 

chairs,  and  some  pictures.  One  room  is  lined  with  glazed  'sani- 
tary' wall-paper,  and  the  present  English  occupant  is  convinced 
by  circumstantial  evidence  that  his  predecessor  lived  there  with 
his  wife  and  child." 

The  article  goes  on  to  describe  the  elaborate  underground 
works  which  were  constructed  in  order  to  countermine  a  huge 
shell-crater  between  the  lines  which  the  German  engineers 
suspected  of  being  occupied  by  British  troops: 

"Other  German  trench-works  show  the  same  lavish  use  of 
labor  as  the  dugouts.  In  the  old  German  front  trench,  south  of 
La  Boisselle,  an  entrance  like  that  of  a  dugout  leads  to  a  flight 
of  twenty-four  stairs,  all  well  finished.  At  their  foot  a  landing 
three  feet  square  opens  on  its  further  side  upon  a  nearly  vertical 
shaft.  Descending  this  by  a  ladder  of  thirty-two  rungs,  you  find 
a  second  landing  like  the  first,  opening  on  a  continuation 
of  the  shaft.  Down  this  a  ladder  of  sixty  rungs  brings  you  to  the 
starting-point  of  an  almost  straight  level  tunnel  three  feet  wide 
and  about  five  feet  high,  cut  for  fifty-six  Daces  through  pure  hard 
chalk.  It  ends  in  a  blank  wall.  If  you  take  its  bearings  with 
the  compass,  return  to  the  parapet,  and  step  fifty  paces  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  tunnel,  you  find  yourself  in  a  huge  crater 
which  had  evidently  been  held,  and  probably  made,  by  British 
.Voops.  So  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  advance  in  July,  nothing 
remained,  presumably,  for  the  Germans  to  do  but  to  brin^  the 
necessary  tons  of  high  explosives  to  the  end  of  their  tunnel  and 
blow  the  mine  under  the  base  of  the  old  crater." 

The  writer  next  discusses  the  value  of  these  elaborate  under- 
ground works  as  regards  the  life  and  health  of  their  soldier 
inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  that  the 
result  is  not  worth  the  cost.  He  writes,  "in  England  troops 
have  better  health  in  tents  than  in  huts  and  better  health  in 
huts  than  in  billets."     Continuing,  he  remarks: 

"Nobody  reading  this  should  leap  to  the  conclusion  that, 
simply  because  German  trench-work  is  more  elaborate  than 
ours,  it  is  a  better  means  to  its  end— the  winning  of  the;  war. 
No  doubt  the  size  and  the  overhead  strength  of  German  dugouts 
ki  ep  down  casualties  under  bombardment  and  sometimes  enable 
the  Germans  to  bring  up  unsuspected  forces  to  harass  our 
troops  in  thenar  with  machine-gun  and  rifle-fire  when  a  charge 
Li-  carried  our  men  past  an  uncleared  dugout  of  the  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  advance  is  made  good,  every  German 
in   such   a  dugout   will   be  either  a  dead    man   or  a  prisoner. 

No  doubt,  again,  the  German  dugouts  give  more  protection 
from  very  bad  weather  than  ours.  But  they  also  remove  men 
more  from  the  open  air,  and  there  is  nothing  to  •show  that  the 
half-buried  German  Army  gains  more.by  relative  immunity  from 
tnati  in  than  ii  los<  -   in  the  way  of  general  health."' 


WHO    STARTED   THE   WAR? 

SOURCE  OF  PERENNIAL  CONTROVERSY,  the  ques- 
tion  of  who  started  the  war,  has  now  been  settled. 
We  have  been  told  it  was  Austria,  then  Germany, 
then  France,  sometimes  England  has  been  held  responsible,  at 
others  Russia,  but  we  learn  that  the  blame  lies  at  none 
of  these  doors.  The  Budapest  Kepes%  Hirlap,  the  organ 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  Hungary,  offers  its  readers  this 
information  as  to  the  real  instigators  of  the  war: 

' '  The  cause  for  the  present  terrible  war  must  not  be 
sought  in  the  murder  of  the  heir-apparent;  this  minder 
was  only  the  final  signal  for  many  other  murders 
past  and  to  come.  ...  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
Archduke  and  his  wife  were  murdered  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Freemasons.  The  murderers  themselves 
were  Freemasons,  and  the  Society  of  Freemasons  sup- 
plied them  with  advice,  encouragement,  and  arms. 
For  our  present  misery  neither  British  pride,  nor  Slav 
aims,  nor  Servian  insolence,  nor  Grey,  nor  Pachitch  are 
responsible,  but  wholly  and  solely  the  spirit,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  aims  of  the  Freemasons.  They  have 
conquered  the  world  with  their  diabolical  power. 
Freemasons  have  kindled  the  fire  over  our  heads,  Free- 
masons are  operating  with  knife  and  bombs,  Freema- 
sons are  making  the  present  war  as  inhuman  as  it  is." 

This  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  war  is  dis- 
cust  at  some  length  by  Professor  Laband,  of  Strass- 
burg  University,  in  the  Deutsche  Jurislen  Zeitung,  who  considers 
its  solution  important  in  view  of  post-bellum  consequences. 
He  differs  from  the  Budapest  authority  and  adopts  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  the  "orthodox"  German  view: 

"The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  must,  indeed,  be  in- 
delibly imprinted  on  the  German  national  conscience,  thai 
England  started  this  murderous  war  simply  and  solely  with  tin 
selfish  object  of  satisfying  her  greed  for  gold,  without  Germam 
having  done  her  the  least  harm,  and  that  she  conspired  wit! 
other  Powers  to  destroy  the  German  Empire. 

"England   wall   continue   to   hate   and   to  be  hostile  towan 


AN  OFFICERS'  QUARTERS  IN  A  GERMAN  DUGOUT. 

Germany  after  the  war,  and  liko  must  be  rendered  for  lil 
This  means  that  England  must  be  kept  at  a  distance.  S 
must  no  longer  be  permitted  by  German  export  and  imp< 
houses  and  banks  to  act  as  intermediary  and  to  enrich  hers 
at  Germany's  cost.  International  treaties  must  be  conclud 
with  England  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  for  when  it  sw 
her  purposes  she  will  not  abide  by  them." 


f 


SCIENCE  -AND  ^INVENTION 


1 


OUR   FUTURE   HYBRID   RACE 


SAXON  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we,"  sang  Tennyson, 
poet-laureate,  in  welcoming  his  Prince's  bride,  the  Dan- 
ish Alexandra,  now  Queen  Dowager.     Will  the  laureate 
the  future  great  World-State  sing,  "English  and  French  and 
i^siau  and  Hindu  and  Jap  are  we  "  ?     Maynard  M.  Metcalf, 
the  Orchard  Laboratory,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  thinks  that  amalga- 
ition  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  come — nay,  that  it  is  already 
iceeding  faster  than  we  might  suppose.     He  believes  that  sev- 
d  human  races  are  likely  to  mergo  and  form  one  great  hybrid 
e  in  future.     He  feels  that  the  growing  science  of  eugenics 
i.    enable  us  to   exercise  some  measure  of  control  over  the 
ion  of  this  great  hybrid  and  to  decide  whether  our  de- 
ndants    in    the   dim   and   distant   future,    whose   blood   now 
ws  in  the  veins  of  Europeans,  Americans,  Asiatics,  and  Afri- 
lia.ll  be  or  shall  not  be  a  credit  to  their  polyglot  sires, 
jays   in    The  Journal  of  Heredity   (Washington),  under  the 

iid  of  "Evolution  and  Man": 
The  development  during  the  last  half-million  years  of    so 
ny  races  of  men,  some  now  extinct,  some  persistent  as  rela- 
ely  pure  stocks,  others  intermingled,  has  been  greatly  influ- 
(•(1  by  isolation,  has  indeed  been  possible  only  through  this 
tor.     The  spread  of  man  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable 
Hi  and  the  development  of  communication  are  destroying 
hit  ion  and  removing"  it  as  an  influence  in  the  evolution  of 
j  n.    We  are  approaching   the   time  when   every  man  may 
i'ly  be  called  every  other  man's  neighbor.     Intermingling  of 
1 1  peoples  through  travel,  and  that  breaking-down  of  [social 
Ij's  which  always  results  from  the  growth  of  cosmopolitanism, 
:  rapidly  reducing  the  hindrance  to  amalgamation  of  the  races 
i  ich  existed  during  the  now  passing  age  of  relative  isolation. 
1  -wins  clear  that  there  is  destined  to  be  but  one  race  of  man- 
1  d  in  time,  a  highly  hybrid  stock,  to  which  all  of  the  present 
es  which  are  able  to  persist  shall  make  their  contribution. 
Both  processes,   extinction  and  fusion,   have  been   taking 
I  <•(>  in  America's  short  history,  and  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  actually  be  observed.     The  unplastic  Indian  of  the 
wt  and  of   the  great  plains   and  the  still  more  conservative 
I  >blo  Indian  of  the  dry  country  of  the  Southwest  are  disap- 
ring  and  seem  destined  to  extinction.     The  negro,  on  the 
o  or  hand,  is  increasing  and  is  rapidly  being  whitened  in  spite 
ojitrong  distasto  on  the  part  of  the  white  race  to  intermarriage 
the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  against  such  intermarriage, 
mill  better  example  of  the  impotence  of  social  ostracism  to 
the  process  of  racial  fusion  is  furnished  by  the  Jew,  whose 
Ijpd  is  strongly  infused  into  all  the  major  nations  of  the  Occi- 
t.    The  Syrian  Jew  is   plainly  a   Syrian,  the   German   Jew 
1  l.v  a  Teuton,  the  Spanish  Jew  has  absorbed  many  Spanish 
inters.     Kach  of  these  Jews  resembles  his  local  neighbor 
v  than   lie  resembles  his  brother  Jew  of  another  country, 
this  racial  fusion  has  como  about  in  spite  of  a  social  ostra- 
n  of  centuries  more  rigorous  than  we  of  to-day,  especially 
Americans,  can  adequately  conceive. 

Given  racial  contacts,  even  tho  illegitimate  unions,  it  seems, 

I  bo  sufficient  in  time  to  cause  fusion  of  all  races  into  one. 

1  'ourse  to  the  biologist,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  think  of  evolu- 

'  i  in  periods  of  geologic  time,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 

•    The  amalgamation  of  the  races  of  man  into  one  race 

ut  as  homogeneous  as  the  present  European  population  will, 

btless,  take  a  few  thousand  years  to  accomplish,  but,  as  far 

we  can  judge  from  the  conditions  now  existing  and  thoso 

iimgly  necessarily  about  to  come,  such  union  of  the  races 

as  inevitable.     And  it  has  ono  feature  of  great  advantage: 

1,11  give  in  the  resultant  race  a  great  variety  and  diversity 

"  "ut  qualities  to  be  manipulated  in  eugenic  marriage.     The 

"er  the  range  of  qualities  the  greater  the  possibilities,  for 

Q  good  and  evil." 

low  shall   we   control    these    qualities?     We   have   already 
aed  to  some  extent  how  to  get  results  from  directed  breed- 
May  some  of  these  results  be  psychic?  asks  Mr.  Metcalf. 


He  thinks  so,  despite  the  voice  of  some  authorities.  He  advises 
the  education  of  college  students  in  the  phenomena  of  inheri- 
tance and  the  education  of  society  to  take  eugenies  seriously. 
Our  social  educators,  he  says,  must  be  the  pulpit,  tin  stage, 
novelists,  poets,  and  essayists.  Legislation  may  keep.  We  need 
to  know  much  more  about  our  own  races.     Says  Mr.  Metcalf: 

" Only  heritable  qualities — stable  variations,  mutations — can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  evolution.  Is  man  mutating  to-day?  Doe-, 
he  present  stable  variations  which  may  be  utilized  to  secure  his 
evolution  to  a  higher  condition?  The  various  species  of  animals 
and  plants  differ  in  the  degree  of  their  mutation.  The  domestic 
goose  has  developed  few  breeds  because  it  presents  few  and 
slight  mutations  from  which  to  breed  new  forms.  The  com- 
mon pigeon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  evolved  under  artificial 
selection  into  a  host  of  very  divergent  breeds.  To  which  type 
does  man  belong?  Is  he  mutating  or  not?  By  his  fruits  we 
can  know  him.  Does  the  species  show  high  diversification  into 
races,  or  has  it  remained  fairly  uniform? 

"Few  species  of  organism  show  more  abundant  or  more  ex- 
treme mutation  than  man.  The  races  of  men  differ  not  only  in 
such  physical  characteristics  as  stature,  color,  shape  of  cranium 
and  of  face;  form  of  features;  color,  position,  and  shape  of  eyes; 
color,  shape,  and  coarseness  of  hair;  relative  length  and  size  of 
different  portions  of  skeleton;  form  and  size  of  teeth;  and  nu- 
merous others — they  differ  no  less  in  mental  qualities,  in  intel- 
lectual ability,  in  educability,  in  disposition.  Yes,  mutation, 
physical  and  mental,  has  been  prevalent  in  the  past  and  is 
doubtless  continuing  to-day. 

"Much  of  the  change  we  see  appearing  in  human  families 
from  generation  to  generation  may  be  but  the  resolution  and 
recombination  of  qualities  already  in  this  highly  hybrid  stock, 
but  the  evidence  from  his  past  shows  almost  beyond  question 
that  new  features  must  be  appearing  through  mutation  and 
joining  the  huge  jumble  of  qualities  which  are  reshuffled  with 
every  marriage.  Along  with  the  ancestral  qualities  and  the 
new  mutations,  all  heritable,  are  of  course,  numerous  non- 
heritable  features  which  have  arisen  by  variation  of  the  non- 
stable type.  The  condition  is  one  of  great  complexity,  difficult 
of  analysis  even  if  we  were  free  to  use  experimental  breeding. 
Without  experimental  breeding,  using  only  observation  of  chance 
matings,  as  is  necessary  under  the  conditions  presented  by  human 
society,  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  presented  seems  nearly 
hopeless.  We  shall  learn  something,  much  in  time,  but  it  will 
be  slow  progress  at  the  best. 

"New  qualities  which  arise  in  any  species  are  often  slight  at 
first,  their  value  appearing  only  after  generations  of  orthogenetie 
intensification.  In  experimental  breeding  many  such  musl 
cape  notice  and  be  lost.  Among  humankind  any  quality  to  be 
repellent  or  attractive  in  influencing  marriage  must  be  well 
developed  and  prominent.  Marriage  selection,  therefore,  can 
not  act  upon  any  new  quality  unless  it  be  well  developed  at  it- 
origin  (what  breeders  of  animals  and  plants  call  a  'sport'',  or 
until,  if  slight  at  first,  it  be  given  probably  many  generations 
to  develop  and  become  prominent.  We  should  note  further 
that  by  the  time  adult  life  is  reached,  every  individual  has 
been  so  modified  by  education  and  by  self-training  that  his 
inborn  character  is  obscured,  so  that  he  may  be  chosen  in  mar- 
riage on  the  basis  of  character  which  in  considerable  degree  i- 
'acquired,'  and  therefore  is  not  transmissible.  The  subject  is 
extremely  complex.  Not  even  its  outlines  can  be  indicated  in 
this  paper. 

"What  conclusion,  if  any.  can  WO  reach'.'  Can  genetics  and 
eugenics  register  in  human  betterment,  in  improvement  of  the 
stock  itself?  Surely,  they  can  if  we  will  have  it  so.  But  will 
we  consent?  Again,  surely,  yes.  The  ideal  of  a  human  race 
wholesome  in  its  innate  character  is  so  beautiful  that  it  musl 
win  its  way.  Caring  for  the  weak,  comforting  the  sick,  rescu- 
ing and  regenerating  the  base  are  beautiful,  but  how  much  more 
beautiful  it  is  to  build  a  race  that  is  physically  sound,  intellec- 
tually keen  and  strong,  and  whose  natural  impulses  are  whole- 
some! Not  a  race  of  men  who  are  decent  because  they  are 
restrained    from    following     their    natural    bent,    but     a     race 
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GOVERNMENT    SHOW     WHICH    AIMS 


MAKE    BETTER    CITIZENS 


whose  natural  quality  is  wholesome,  who  need  not  so  much  to 
restrain  as  to  develop  themselves.  This  seems  destined  to  be 
included  in  the  religion  of  the  future,  and  it  is  Christian;  not 
in  Jesus's  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  but  a  necessary  devel- 
opment of  his  gospel  of  altruism.  If  the  facts  of  human  inheri- 
tance are  as  they  seem  to  be,  man's  future  takes  on  a  new 

glory • 

"Among  the  civilizations  of  the  world  positive  antagonism 
to  eugenics  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Buddhism  is  too  contem- 
plative to  push  anything.  Shintoistic-Buddhistic-Christian 
Japan,  with  her  readiness  to  adopt  new  conceptions  if  they 
look  to  national  advantage,  may  perhaps  be  among  the  first 
to  grasp  and  enforce  eugenic  ideals.  But  for  its  real  growth 
eugenics  seems,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  not  of  philosophy,  to  be 
dependent  chiefly  upon  Christian  civilization.  It  is  wholly 
Christian,  tho  not  exclusively  so,  and  nothing  less  seems  truly 
and  adequately  Christian." 


A  CURE    FOR   THE   SMOKE-NUISANCE 

EXPERIMENTS  on  Western  railroads  show  that  the 
use  of  pulverized  coal  in  locomotives  not  only  saves 
fuel,  but  does  away  with  a  very  large  part  of  the  smoke- 
nuisance.  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago),  which  prints 
an  account  of  these  results,  suggests  that  the  general  use  of 
powdered  coal  in  firing  boilers  throughout  cities  might  prove 
to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  doing  away  with  smoke.  Despite  all 
our  ordinances  and  systems  of  inspection,  the  writer  notes,  few 
manufacturing  municipalities  can  yet  claim  to  have  secured 
marked  relief,  and  the  prospect  of  aid  from  this  totally  unex- 
pected source  is  most  welcome.     He  writes: 

"Pulverized  till  85  per  cent,  of  it  passes  a  screen  having 
200  meshes  to  the  inch,  'soft  coal'  gives  an  almost  smokeless  flame 
when  blown  into  a  fire-box  with  air.  The  quantity  of  air  is 
automatically  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  powdered  coal,  so 
that  careless  firing,  such  as  is  now  inevitable  with  hand-stoking, 
can  not  occur. 

"Between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western placed  in  service,  a  year  ago,  a  passenger-locomotive 
equipped  for  burning  pulverized  coal.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  active  service,  and  has  demonstrated  a  marked  saving 
in  fuel.  According  to  tests  published  in  The  Railway  Age 
'  'iii .  this  locomotive  evaporated  V.i  per  cent,  more  water  per 
pound  of  coal  arid  consumed  IS  per  cent,  less  coal  on  the  runs 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  than  was  required  with  a 
similar  locomotive  fired  with  Lump  coal  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Moreover,  a  much  cheaper  grade  of  coal  was  used  on  the  locomo- 
tive burning  pulverized  coal. 

"In  firing  up  I  li<  cold  locomotive,  only  750  pounds  of  powdered 
coal  were  required  as  against  1,700  pounds  of  lump  coal.  But 
an  even  greater  point  in  favor  of  powdered  coal  is  the  ability 
to  shut  off  the  fire  entirely  while  standing  still.  Thus  the  fire 
can  be  entirelj  -hut  off  for  about  half  an  hour,  yet  in  five  minutes 


after  it  is  started  again  the  boiler  is  up  to  full  pressure.  This 
saving  in  fuel  while  standing  idle  makes  powdered  coal  par 
ticularly  desirable  for  switching-locomotives. 

"The  switching-engines  in  the  freight-yards  of  cities  and  tin 
engines  that  are  getting  up  steam  or  standing  with  banked  fire: 
cause  a  very  large  part  of  the  'smoke-nuisance'  that  has  beei 
so  greatly  deplored  in  all  large  cities.  It  would  seem  now  that 
as  far  as  locomotives  are  concerned,  this  nuisance  need  n< 
longer  be  tolerated.  We  go  further,  and  predict  that  all  law 
steam-power  plants  in  cities  will  eventually  use  powdered  coal 
not  only  because  it  will  prove  to  be  more  economic,  but  beeaus 
a  smokeless  city  can  be  secured  in  this  way." 


A   GOVERNMENT   SHOW   ON   WHEELS 

AGOVERNMENT  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  or 
train  of  cars  is  touring  the  West.     Its  first  trip  ws 
*-  one  of   about  4,000  miles  over   the  Baltimore  &  Ohi 
system,  visiting  forty-three  cities  during  a  fifty-three-day  tri 
and  showing  its  exhibits  to  325,000  persons.     It  has  consist i 
of  twelve  steel  cars,  ten  of  which  have  been  given  up  to  tl 
exhibit.     The  equipment  and  working  of  various  Governmei 
departments  were  shoAvn,  but  the  "safety-first"  idea  has  bet 
kepi   in  mind  in  preparing  the  exhibits,  and  the  train  is  pop 
larly   known   as   "the   safety-first   train."     After   "doing"   t. 
B.  &  O.  it  went  on  westward  over  the.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex; 
popularly   called   the    "Katy"    system.     From   an  article  co 
tributed  to  The  Reclamation   Record  by  W.  I.  Swanton,  assista 
engineer  in  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  we  que 
as  follows: 

"The  initiation  of  the  enterprise  was  due  to  the  cooperati 
of  Secretary  Lane  and  President  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore 
Ohio   Railroad.     Al    the    close   of    the   interesting   Safety-Fi 
Exhibit  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1; 
fall,  the  wish  was  exprest  to  show  the  people  of  the.  coun' 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  exposition  just  what  Uncle  Si' 
is  doing  along  these  lines.     The  railroad  agreed  to  furnish  " 
equipmenl    and    the    Irain    employees,    and    the    Governmi 
agreed  to  furnish  the  exhibits  and  the  persons  to  explain  the- 
Altogether  there  is  a  force  of  about  forty  persons,  railroad  a' 
Government    officials,   who  travel  with  the  train  and  Avho  1' 
in   the    two   rear  cars — a  combination   observation,  club,  ; ' 
dining-car.  and  a  sleeping-car." 

The  departments  represented  in  the  ten  exhibit-cars  are 
Reclamation  Service  and  the  National  Parks;  the  Bureau  f 
Mines;  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including  tho  Weat  r 
Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service;  the  Navy;  the  Army  engineer- 
its  medical  and  ordnance  bureaus;  the  Interstate  Connn' " 
Commission;  the  Public  Health  Service;  the  Coast-Guard  ;< 
Bed   Cross,   and   a    moving-picture  outfit.     Some  of  fh°  "' 
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worthy  individual  exhibits  aw  a  six-foot  model  of  a  typical 
rrigated  farm;  a  "radium  booth,"  with  a  $24,000  bit  of  radium; 
huge  weather-map  kept  up  to  date,  day  by  day;  working 
orpedoes  and  machine  guns;  a  working  model  of  a  railway- 
loci  system,  and  all  sorts  of  life-saving  and  health-conserving 
ppliances.    Mr.  Swanton  goes  on: 

"But,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  exhibit  is  the  peoplo 
temselves  passing  through  the  train.  Governors,  mayors, 
vie  and  eotnmercial  bodies,  and  the  great  American  public, 
itensely  interested  in  the  work  which  the  Government  is  doing, 
ass  in  an  endless  procession.  In  the  afternoon  will  come  tho 
•hool-teachors  and  their  pupils  and  others  with  leisure;  later, 
io  workmen,  men  from  the  railroads  and  shops;  and  in  the 
rolling  those  who  have  been  busy  during  the  day,  often  the 
hole  family — the  father  and  mother  often  with  babies  in  their 
ins  sound  asleep. 

"The  'safety-first'  train  is  a  tremendous  success.  As  these 
ople  pass  through  the  train,  often  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500 
i  hour,  one  feels  that  the  train  is  helping  to  make  a  better 
tizenship  in  this  country  of  ours;  and  by  its  educational  force 
enabling  all  of  us  to  aid  in  solving  the  problems  that  confront 
e  nation,  which,  let  us  hope,  will  always  be  in  tho  interest  of 
slice  and  peace." 


DISINFECTED    OYSTERS 


r  TT  AVE  YOUR  OYSTERS  STERILIZED  before  you  par- 

I     take  of  them,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  of  taking 

-  -*-  typhoid  into  your  system  along  with  what  the  reporters 

the    "luscious    bivalves."     Tho    economic    possibilities    of 

i king  oysters  safe  to  eat  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  recent  report 

a  scries  of  experiments  made  by  the  United  States  Public 

talth  Service.     When  it  is  considered,  says  The  Medical  Record 

ew  York),  that  shell-fish  thrive  in  bays  and  estuaries  polluted 

Bewage,  it   can   be    seen   what   prolific   sources   of  infection 

y  can   be.     Typhoid   epidemics   have   often   been  traced  to 

a  source.     While  the  artificial  purification  of  the  oyster  does 

(  do  away  with    the   esthetic  objections  to  eating  an  animal 

tened  in   sewage,  it  does  eliminate  the  disease    factor.     The 

rifioation,  it  appears,  is  really  managed  by  the  oyster  himself, 

o  will  quickly  wash  away  all  the  noxious  germs  if  he  is  only 

en  tho  pure  or  antiseptic  water  for  the  process.     We  read: 


ONE    I  11     J  HI.    T1(A\  hl.l.M, 

The  interior  of  one  car,  showing  the  0 


EXHIBITS. 

s.  Coast-Guard  exhibit. 


'It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  self- 
:  'ideation  of  oysters  when  transferred  to  pure  water.  The 
*  -purification  is  complete  within  from  a  few  hours  to  two 
(L'S.  The  modus  operandi  is  evident  when  one  realizes  that 
passage  of  water  through  the  oyster  is  very  large  and  very 
M'id.     As  much  as  20  to  50  gallons  of  water  pass  through  in 


a  day.  The  passage  of  food-particles  through  the  intestinal 
tract  is  quite  as  rapid.  In  France,  basins  of  tillered  water  have 
long  been  used  to  effect  this  purification,  but  the  cost  of  this 
process  compa.  .d  with  the  sale-price  of  the  oyster  renders  the 
method  quite  impracticable.  And  indeed,  if  it  is  fairly  clean, 
unfiltered  sea-water  is  better  for  purification  purposes  because 
the  food-particles  in  unfiltered  water  stimulate  passage  through 
the  intestinal  tract  and  help  to  carry  through  and  to  discharge 
the  contained  colon  bacilli. 

"Instead  of  filtered  water,  therefore,  the  usual  methods  of 
the  chemical  purification  of  water  were  utilized  in  these  experi- 
ments to  render  the  oysters  free  from  colon  infection.  In  car- 
rying out  these  experiments  oysters  were   inoculated  with  cul- 


tures of  colon  bacilli. 


ROUTE 
>F    SAFETY-FIRST 


SPECIAL 


WHERE   THE    "SAFETY-FIRST  TRAIN"   TRAVELS. 


The  water  was  then  disinfected  Avith 

10  per  cent,  calcium  hypochlorite 
solution.    A  considerable  purification 

of  the  oysters  contained  therein  oc- 
curred within  six  hour-,  and  a  re- 
markable purification  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  results  were  below 
the  conditional  amount  permitted  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Fish  Commission, 
altho  the  amount  of  the  artificial 
infection  was  much  greater  than  it 
would  l>e  in  natural  infections  in 
polluted  oyster-beds.  Usually,  two 
doses  of  hypochlorite  were  given,  the 
t>nd  after  -ix  hours  in  order  to 
reach  such  infection  still  within  the 
oyster  and   not    discharged  because 

Of    the    possible    closure    of    the    shell 

during  the  tirst  period,  and  because 
of   the  rapid   decomposition  of   the 

hypochlorite.  This  treatment  was 
found  not  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  flavor  of  the  oyster  ox  upon  its 
well-being.  In  the  case  of  an  ele- 
ment of  food  SO  widely  used  any 
method  that  will  insure  the  safety 
of  the  consumer  while  preserving 
the  flavor  of  the  oyster  is  deserving 
of  consideration." 
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THE   COMING   MEDICAL   SYSTEM 


SEVERE  CRITICISM  of  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  for  his  pre- 
diction and  advocacy  of  a  new  regime  in  medical  practise 
has  not  been  wanting,  as  readers  of  The  Digest  already 
know.  But  apparently  Dr.  Cabot  is  not  alone  among  eminent 
medical  authorities  in  believing  that  the  downfall  of  the  in- 
dividual fee  system  is  at  hand  and  that  some  kind  of  corpor- 
ate regulation  of  health  will  replace  it.  In  The  Modem  Hos- 
pital (St.  Louis),  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  chairman  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  Social  Insurance  Committee, 
and  widely  known  as  the  physician  and  companion  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  states  his  belief  that  the  change  will  take  place  in 
the  direction  of  some  such  form  of  health-insurance  as  is  now 


'  riie  Automobile,"  New  York. 

WHERE  THE  MOTOR-TRACTOR  HAS  SUPERSEDED  THE   HORSE. 
Renault  tractor  near  the  French  front  pulling  a  heavy  field-piece  up  a  steep  incline. 


compulsory  under  Government  auspices  in  Great  Britain.  That 
this  is  inevitable  for  wage-earners  he  positively  asserts.  Its 
forerunner — workmen's  compensation — has  already  been  adopted 
in  thirty-four  States  within  six  years.  The  next  logical  step,  Dr. 
Lambert  thinks,  is  to  protect  the  wage-earner,  not  only  when  his 
disability  is  due  to  sickness  or  accident  arising  directly  from  his 
employment,  but  also  from  other  sources.     He  says: 

"Bills  providing  for  just  such  protection  to  manual  employees 
and  other  employees  earning  less  than  $100  a  month  were  intro- 
duced into  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  during  the  session  of  191G.  For  these  groups  health- 
insurance  is  made  compulsory,  because  experience  elsewhere  has 
shown  that  voluntary  insurance  does  not  reach  the  persons  who 
most  need  protection.  The  benefits  provided  are  medical, 
surgical,  and  nursing  attendance,  including  necessary  hospital 
care,  medicines,  and  supplies;  also  a  cash  benefit.  .  . '.  The  cost 
...  is  to  be  borne  two-fifths  by  the  employee,  two-fifths  by  the 
employer,  and  one-fifth  by  the  State 

"The  organization  of  this  medical  aid  under  health-insurance 
presents  very  definite  problems,  of  which  one  is  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  administration  which  will  guarantee  excellent  medical 
service.  A  second  is  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  payment  which 
'will  be  not  only  adequate  to  the  physician,  but  which  will  also 
encourage  a  high  standard  of  service. 

"An  effort  to  solve  some  of  these  problems  has  been  made  in 
1  lie  third  edition  of  a  model  health-insurance  bill  just  published  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  In  this  draft 
no  single  method  of  organizing  medical  aid  has  been  saddled  on 
any  one  insurance-carrier;  instead,  each  carrier  is  free  to  select 
the  method  most  suited  to  local  conditions,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  social-insurance  commission 

"One  arrang»  tnent  which  a,  carrier  or  a  health-insurance  union 
may  adopt  is  that  of  a  panel  of  physicians.      If  this  method  is 


selected,  certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  First,  any  legally 
qualified  physician  shall  be  entitled  to  join  the  panel.  ...  A 
second  stipulation  is  the  right  of  the  patient  to  select  any  doctor 
on  the  panel,  subject  to  the  physician's  right  to  refuse  a  patient. 
...  A  third  condition  is  contained  in  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
number  of  insured  patients  whom  a  panel  physician  may  under- 
take to  treat.  This  is  expected  to  prevent  undue  concentratioi. 
of  patients  among  a  few  physicians.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  low 
rate  of  payment  prevailing  in  lodge  practise  has  tempted  some 
physicians,  if  they  are  to  make  a  living,  to  treat  more  patients 
than  they  can  give  careful  attention  to.  The  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  maximum  number  of  insured  patients  will  eliminate 
the  most  flagrant  abuse  on  this  score. 

"A  second  method  of  organization  is  to  employ  salaried 
physicians,  and  to  give  the  patients  reasonably  free  choice  among 
those  so  employed.  This  system,  already  common  in  industrial 
practise  in  this  country,  may  prove  especially  advantageous  in 

localities  where  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  employed  in  any  i 
industry  or  plant,  because  of  the 
familiarity  which  a  doctor  will  gair 
of  the  illness  traceable  to  the  oceupa^ 
tion.  In  still  other  areas  a  carrier 
as  a  third  possibility,  may  providi 
a  district  medical  officer  for  the  ser 
vice  of  all  patients  within  a  specifier 
area.  Altho  these  last  two  method 
do  not  provide  for  the  free  choic' 
possible  under  a  panel  system,  th< 
insured  persons  and  their  employer^ 
through  their  representatives  in  con 
trol  of  each  fund,  are  free  to  seleo 
the  system  the  members  prefer. 

"Supervision  of  doctors  by  otht 
physicians  would  effect  an  improv( 
ment  over  the  present-day  medic; 
practise,  since  supervision  will  brin 
to  light  the  incapable  man  who,  b 
his  actual  handling  of  cases,  hi 
proved  his  inability.  On  such  fini 
ings  of  fact  a  carrier  responsible  t< 
the  proper  care  of  its  members  word 
be  justified  in  excluding  from  i 
panel  the  physician  who  had  prov 
incapable.  This  oversight  is  pr> 
vided  in  the  bill  through  the  medic 

officer  of  the  fund 

"The  easy  access  to  a  second  opi 
ion,  which  will  entail  no  extra  expense  to  the  patient,  and  t] 
ready  cooperation  between  the  general  practitioner,  the  sp> 
ist,  and  the  hospitals  would  also  be  an  improvement.     Ho 
care,  as  one  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  paid  for  in  i 
weekly  contributions,  is  to  be  given  duping  twenty-six  weeks 
disability  in  the  necessary  cases,  with  the  approval  of  the  me( 
cal  officer  and  with  the  consent  of  the  insured  patient  or  1 
family,  and  may  be  demanded  by  the  carrier  if  it  is  imperati 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  patient.  .  .  .  Financial  arrangemer 
for  hospital    treatment   which   have  met  the  approval  of  t 
social-insurance  commission  may  be  made  by  the  carrie 
rectly  with  the  hospitals.     As  an  alternative,  hospital  care  in 
be  furnished  in  hospitals  erected  and  maintained  by  the  fui 
with   the  approval  of   the   commission.     But,   in  either  ca 
hospital  care  for  the  insured  is  to  be  paid  for,  just  as  other  me 
cal  service  for  the  insured  will  be  remunerated." 

How  are  physicians  to  be  paid  under  the  new  system?     I' 
evident  that  they  should  receive  adequate  remuneration,  witlu 
the  possibility  of  the  overcharges  that  have  sometimes  amounjl 
to  a  scandal  under  the  present  regime,  even  when  balanced 
charity  work,  for  which  no  pay  at  all  is  received.     Proper  cc  - 
pensation  for  all  work  would  seem  to  be  fairer  both  to  doer 
and  to  patient.     But  what,  asks  Dr.  Lambert,  shall  1" 
sidered  "adequate  compensation"?     A  search,  he  says,  muste 
made  for  some  basis  which  will  escape  the  "lodge  system"  of 
much  per  person  per  year,  which  ho  regards  as  "opprobnoi 
and  an  encouragement  to  careless  work.     He  goes  on: 

"Payment  per  visit,  while  it  avoids  this  difficulty^ suw 
remunerates  the  physician   in  proportion  to  the  services  i 
dered,  and  while  it  affords  more  considerate  care  for  the  pad- 
has  the  unfortunate  practical  disadvantage  of  being  very  cosf- 
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A  compromise  between  these  two  systems  may  be  made  whereby 
a  sum  calculated  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  divided  among  physicians 
in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered  by  each 

"A  fourth  possible  solution  is  the  employment  of  a  few  salaried 
physicians  by  each  fund,  similar  to  the  arrangements  now  made 
by  many  railroads.  For  this  problem  the  bill  has  not  reached  a 
solution,  and  obviously,  if  any  proposed  solution  is  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  medical  profession,  it  must  have  their  cooperation. 

"The  inevitable  drift  in  this  country  to  health-insurance, 
which  presents  new  problems  to  tho  medical  profession,  requires 
the  earnest  thought  of  every  physician.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of  such 
careful  thought  it  will  be  possible  to  evolve  an  organization  which 
not  only  will  do  no  injury  to  tho  profession,  but  whieh  will  im- 
prove the  medical  service  available  to  the  American  wage-earner." 


CONQUERING  HEAVY  ROADS  IN  FRANCE 

MECHANICAL  TRACTION  for  heavy  guns  is  an 
extremely  recent  idea;  until  the  present  war,  the  only 
known  means  of"  hauling  artillery  was  by  horses.  In 
various  small  recent  wars  use  had  been  made  of  armored  cars, 
carrying  machine  guns  or  very  light  artillery,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
mlcrtial-combustion  motor  for  the  haulage  of  heavy  artillery. 
So  far  as  the  French  Army  is  concerned,  it  was  only  on  the  eve 
of  the  war  that  the  military  authorities  had  finally  decided  on 
the  adoption  of  mechanical  tractors  for  hauling  big  guns.    Altho 

lie  typo  was  well  developed  when  war  broke  out,  the  number 
of  tractors  in  existence  was  small,  and  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  trained  to  the  use  of  mechanically  hauled  artillery 
was  very  restricted.  It  now  appears  certain,  we  are  told  by 
W.  F.  Bradley,  writing  in  The  Automobile  (New  York),  that 
all  the  more  difficult  artillery  work  can  be  done  by  gasoline- 

ractors  better  than  it  can  be  performed  by  horses.     The  horse 


UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  son  of  Hung  tho  army  chauffeur  must  moot — and  go  through. 


«ill  always  be  retained  for  certain  classes  of  artillery  work. 
uotablj  for  the  haulage  of  the  lighter  guns,  but  for  the  heavier 
work  he  appears  to  have  become  a  back  number.  Writes 
-Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  the  special  representative  of  his  paper 
on  the  French  and  English  front: 

'Expert  opinion  tends  toward  the  belief  that  the  final  type 
Will  he  t lit-  four-wheel-drive  tractor  similar  to  the  Panliard. 
L-atu,  and  Renault.     Owing  to  its  lower  pressure  per  unit  of  area 


the  caterpillar  can  travel  over  soft  ground  inaccessible  to  the 
four-wheel. driver,  hut  this  advantage  is  off sel  by  its  destructive^- 
ness  of  made-road  surfaces,  and  officers  who  have  had  charge  of 
both  types  for  hauling  artillery  boasl  that  with  their  four-wheel 

drivers  they  can  do  anything  possible  with  a  caterpillar 

"All  the  four-wheel  drivers  mentioned  above  drive  and  steer 


A  MOTOR-TRACTOR  MAKING   ITS  OWN   ROAD. 

A  tractor  at  the  French  front  crossing  where  no  road  t-xi-i  ^ 


at  both  ends.  For  a  given  wheel-base  they  have  a  turning 
radius  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  any  rear-drive  truck. 
There  are,  however,  disadvantages  in  steering  at  both  ends. 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  on  very  difficult  hills  the  front 
wheels  will  get  in  one  track  and  the  rear  wheels  in  another, 
making  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  move  the  vehicle.  Such  a 
condition  only  arises  witli  the  combination  of  a  very  steep  hill, 
rough  surface,  and  no  width  to  turn.  Because  of  this,  one 
firm  has  produced  a  four-wheel  driver,  steering  at  the  front  only. 

"An  interesting  feat  ore  in  connection  with  the  four-whetl-dm  e 
tractor  development  is  the  training  of  crews  to  handle  these 
vehicles.  Quite  independently  of  its  truck  and  touring-car 
schools,  the  French  Army  lias  a  special  organization  for  tin- 
training  of  subofficers  and  men  in  the  driving  and  handling  of 
tractors  attached  to  heavy  batteries.  While  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  train  men  to  handle  ordinary  trucks  on  made 
roads,  and  not  exceptionally  difficult  to  transform  an  intelligent 
soldier  into  a  first-class  chauffeur,  it  is  a  somewhat  elaborate 
process  to  product"  men  capable  of  getting  the  best  results  out 
of  tractors. 

"It  is  tin-  conviction  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  this  school 
that  a  four-wheel-drive  tractor  can  go  anywhere,  providing  the 
surface  is  sufficiently  resistant  to  carry  the  weighl  of  the  vehicle. 
But  to  pass  through  a  Forest,  to  climb  over  clumps  of  trees,  to 
get  up  a  30-per-oent.  gradient  of  natural  earth,  to  slide  a  gun 
down  a  (50-dcgree  embankment  ami  haul  it  out  again  call  for 
considerably  more  experience  than  the  turning  of  a  steering- 
wheel  ami  the  moving  of  a  couple  of  Levers 

""The  driving  instruction  is  of  an  intensely  practical  nature. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  is  a  large  amount  of  \ 
hilly  forest-land  with  a  clayey  soil  difficult  to  operate  on  after 
rain.  The  tractors  distribute  themselves  in  this  forest,  each 
vehicle  having  a  dozen  pupils  aboard  and  being  in  command 
of  a  couple  of  subofficers.  The  superior  officers  move  about 
from  group  to  group,  supervising  the  general  work'* 

Numerous  specific  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Bradley  showing 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  may  be  overcome  by  intelligent 
driving  of  the  tractors.  These  are  also  well  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tions, some  of  which  are  reproduced  lure. 
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LE  TTE  R  S    -    AND 


ART 


THE   BIRTH   OF   OUR   POPULAR   SONGS 


THE  BOWERY,  it  seems,  is  the  nursery  of  our  popular 
songs.  Even  Stephen  Foster,  whose  name  is  immor- 
talized in  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "Massa's  in  de 
Cole,  Cole  Ground,"  "Darling  Nellie  Gray,"  and  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  got  his  inspiration  among  the  old  Bowery 
haunts,  and  Howard  and  Charles  Graham  often  wandered  in 
the  old  Bowery,  says  Mr.  E.  M.  Wickes,  "while  humming  to 
themselves  the  initial  strains  of  such  songs  as  'My  Dad's  the 
Engineer,'  'A  Picture  That  is  Turned  Toward  the  Wall,'  and 
'  Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue. ' '  Their  successors,  such  as  Irving 
Berlin,  Harry  Von  Tilzer,  Gus  Edwards,  and  L.  Wolfe  Gilbert, 
all  started  there  or  thereabouts,  too,  and  now  impress  many 
of  us  besides  Mr.  Wickes  by  the  large  fortunes  they  are  making. 
It  is  a  golden  haze  that  Mr.  Wickes,  writing  in  the  October 
American  Magazine,  bathes  them  in.  Such  songs  as  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band,"  '"Good-by,  Little  Girl,  Good-by,"  and 
"Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee"  are  with  us  now  for  everybody 
to  judge,  so  Mr.  Wickes  says  little  about  their  esthetic  merits. 
They  must  await  a  sterner  judge  like,  perhaps,  Mr.  William 
Archer,  who  deals  in  a  recent  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  ar- 
ticle with  the  analogous  English  product  and  declares  that  "the 
whole  music-hall  movement  has  produced  not  one — literally  not 
one — piece  of  verse  that  can  rank  as  poetry  of  the  humblest 
type,  or  even  as  a  really  clever  bit  of  comic  riming."  More 
than  that,  he  say?,  "  the  English  music-hall  is  the  home  of  vul- 
garity and  inanity;  that  the  audiences,  as  a  rule,  would  enjoy 
much  better  stuff  than  they  are  given;  and  that  the  music-hall 
seems  to  have  killed  a  genuine  vein  of  lyric  faculty  in  the  English 
people."  If  the  case  is  as  bad  with  us  as  he  puts  it  in  England, 
in  saying  that  "the  music-hall  has  produced  not  one  single 
lyric  which  has  any  chance  of  living  in  the  national  memory," 
then  we  are  spending  our  thousands  in  vain,  unless  it  be  proved 
that  the  popular  song-writer's  vocation  is  to  minister  to  his 
own  day  and  age,  and  leave  his  successors  to  take  care  of  pos- 
terity. But  "  as  a  means  of  bringing  fame,'  prominence,  glory,  or 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,"  says  Mr.  Wickes,  "the  popular 
song  is  a  wonder  and  in  a  class  all  its  own."  Take  the  case  of 
Irving  Berlin: 

"Alexander's  Ragtime  Band'  was  turned  into  French  and 
German:  France,  that  is,  the  music-dealers,  ordered  200,000 
copies;  Germany,  200,000;  Australia,  200,000;  and  London, 
300,000.  And  Irving  Berlin,  the  author,  is  as  well  known  on 
the  other  side  as  some  of  the  foreign  musical  celebrities.  For  a 
full  season  he  kept  the  hearts  and  the  feet  of  several  million 
foreigners  dancing  to  his  syncopated  melody." 

When  the  fickle  public  tired  of  the  old  "coon"  songs  and 
demanded  something  new  in  the  way  of  ragtime,  we  are  told, 
"the  Bowery  called  on  Irving  Berlin  to  supply  the  novelty." 
And  Berlin  belongs  to  the  Jewish  race.     We  read  of  him: 

"For  years  Berlin  had  been  camping  in  the  concert-halls  in 
Chatham  Square,  gradually  assimilating  the  jingling  melodies 
and  philosophy  he  found  there.  Time  and  again  he  tramped 
u j>  the  Bowery  with  empty  pockets  while  on  his  way  to  the 
publishers,  only  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains  and  songs.  ...... 

"Berlin  was  always  hunting  for  novelty,  but  he  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  until  he  saw  the  Ilayos-Dorando  race  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  antics  of  the  barbers,  bootblacks,  and 
Italian  fruit-venders  who  had  placed  their  hopes  and  spare  cash 
'in  Dorando  so  imprest  Berlin  that  he  journeyed  back  to  Chatham 
Square  and  wrote  ;i  rimed  story  about  them.  The  nexl  morn- 
ing he  offered  the  lyric  to  a  publisher,  and,  according  to  a  report 
common  along  Broadway,  the  publisher  said: 


"It   looks  like  a   good  idea.     Now  go  home  and  write  a 
melody  for  it.' 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  writing  melodies.' 
"It's  easy,'  the  publisher  smiled.     'Just  sit  down  at  a  piano 
and  pick  out  one — something  catchy.' 

"Berlin  drew  a  long  sigh  and  turned  away.  However,  he 
followed  the  publisher's  advice,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  gave  the  publisher  quite  a  surprize  by  turning  up  with  a 
melody.  For  the  song  he  received  twenty-five  dollars  and  a 
real  start  after  years  of  discouragement  and  hardships.  Since 
then  he  has  written  hit  after  hit,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  ragtime 
musical  comedies.  He  rides  in  his  own  automobile,  has  a  pri- 
vate secretary,  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  music  firms  in 
the  world,  and  is  the  same  modest,  unassuming  fellow  that  he 
was  when  a  dollar  looked  big  to  him.  His  income  probably 
exceeds  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

"Berlin  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  high-brow  points 
on  music.  Melodies  just  bubble  out  of  his  system.  He  has  an 
ear  for  harmony,  and  can  recognize  a  catchy  strain  the  second 
he  hears  one.  On  one  occasion  he  told  the  writer  that  he  feared 
to  study  music,  as  he  had  an  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  music- 
construction  and  its  laws  would  have  a  tendency  to  kill  his 
originality  and  spontaneity.  Practically  everything  comes  to 
him  in  a  flash,  and  if  it  appeals  to  him  he  does  not  stop  to  analyze 
a  melody  for  possible  violations." 

L.  Wolfe  Gilbert,  author  of  "Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee," 
comes  just  after  Irving  Berlin  in  point  of  time  with  his  first 
success.  In  the  beginning  he  plodded  "up  and  down  the 
Bowery  trying  to  induce  third-rate  comedians  to  buy  six  paro- 
dies for  a  dollar."  He  had  drifted  from  Philadelphia  when  a 
boy,  "and  had  secured  his  musical  training  and  conception  of 
popular  songs  under  the  garish  lights  of  the  Bowery  concert- 
halls."— 

"After  scores  of  hard  knocks  Gilbert  persuaded  a  firm,  com- 
posed of  colored  men,  to  accept  an  Irish  song,  but  as  the  concern 
went  out  of  business  shortly  after  that  he  received  nothing  for 
his'  trouble.  A  few  months  later  he  discovered  the  idea  for 
'Mammy's  Shufflin'  Dance,'  and  placed  it  with  W.  Rossiter. 

"Gilbert  is  another  follower  of  the  simple  story  and  simple 
melody,  and  contends  that  anything  that  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  masses  is  good  song  material.  During  one  of  bi> 
trips  to  the  South  he  was  so  imprest  by  the  enjoyment  that 
hundreds  of  negroes  obtained  from  dancing  and  singing  while 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  that  he  wrote  a  song 
about  it  on  his  return,  calling  it  "Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee,' 
and  collected  $15,000  in  royalties  for  an  hour's  work.  To-day 
Gilbert  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  $1(3,000." 

The  story  of  how  a  song  gets  over  is  told  in  this  instance: 

"Last  year,  when  everybody  was  talking  patriotism  and  pre- 
paredness, the  Bowery  pushed  another  of  its  pupils  to  the  front 
in  Archie  Gottler,  the  composer  of  'America,  I  Love  You,' 
which  has  just  cleared  the  million-mark  in  sales.  Gottler  is 
still  in  his  teens.  His  parents  were  born  in  Russia,  and  he 
received  his  musical  training  and  conception  of  melody  and 
natural  harmony  down  in  Chinatown. 

"Like  many  of  his  predecessors  he  saw  lean  days  and  had  a 
time  of  it  getting  a  start.  When  ho  wrote  'America,  1  Love 
You,'  every  one  of  the  musical  seers  told  him  that  it  would 
never  hit  the  public.  'The  melody  is  too  strange  and  the 
range  too  wide'  was  the  consensus  of  opinions.  Gottler  and 
his  partner,  Edgar  Leslie,  finally  accepted  the  verdict  and 
destroyed  the  manuscript. 

"One  day  Gottlor  met  Anna  Chandler  at  the  Brighton  Bead 
Theater.  She  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  strong  song  to  close  hei 
act. 

'"I'd  even  use  a  patriotic  song  if  it  had  a  punch,'  she  said 
'Can't  you  get  me  one?' 

"In  a  joking  mood  Cottier  sang  and  played  'America,  I  Lov< 
You,'  and  as  he  struck  the  last  note,  she  exclaimed: 
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HARRY  VON  TILZER. 


(.US  EDWARDS  L.  WOLFE  GILBERT. 

THEY  MARK  SON(;s  FOR  US  AND  FORTUNES  FOR  THEMSELA  ES 


IRVING  BERLIN. 


Cradled  in  the  Bowery,  they  hit  the  popular  fancy  with  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,''  "  Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee,"  "  I  Benl   My  Wife  to 

the  Thousand  Isles,"  "Gootl-by,  Little  Girl,  Good-ny,"  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  sam  •  kind. 


'"It's  just  what  I  want!     That's  a  hit!     I'd  be  a  riot  with  it. 
Fho'sgotit?' 

dottier  thought  otherwise,  but  told  her  that  if  she  wished 
o  use  it  he  would  have  an  orchestration  made  for  her,  which 
ii-  ilid.  And,  sure  enough,  two  nights  later  she  set  her  audi- 
ence wild  with  the  song.  Then  Eva  Tanguay  heard  of  it,  and 
mmediately  had  Gottler  visit  her  home  to  teach  her  the  song. 
\fter  that  the  publishers  to  whom  Gottler  was  under  contract 
■hanged  their  minds,  for  Tanguay  was  a  hit  with  the  song  from 
he  start.  No  sooner  had  Eva  used  the  number  than  the  rank 
ind  file  of  comedians,  as  well  as  many  head-liners,  clamored  for 
he  song,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  after  the  number. 
U  this  writing  the  despised  song  has  paid  Gottler  about  $5,000 
n  royalty.  In  addition  to  'America,  I  Love  You,'  he  has 
unied  out  'I'm  Glad  My  Wife's  in  Europe,'  'The  Letter  that 
tfever  Reached  Home,'  and  several  others,  all  big  ruoney- 
i  inkers." 


A  DARING   LIBRARY   INNOVATION 

THERE    HAVE    BEEN   PUBLIC    LIBRARIES   whose 
mission  in  the  community  has  seemed  to  be  to  prevent  a 
reader's  access    to    the    books.     The  use  of  books  was 
lever  permitted  outside  their  building,  and   even  inside  only 
inder  the  proper  guaranties.     To  fling  the  doors  wide  open  with 
to  guaranties  at  all  will  seem  at  least  a  startling  novelty  to  all 
evotees  of  the  science  of  the  public  library.     But  complete 
-  without  any  losses  is  reported  by  a  Southwestern  com- 
aunity  where  this  plan  has  been  tried.     Of  course  tli6  raison 
'ire  of  a  public  library  is  to  get  the  public  to  read,  and  this  has 
"••n  accomplished  in  the  small  city  of  Hobart,  Oklahoma,  by 
•arleasly  cutting  the  red  tape.     Mr.  R.  C.  Blaekmer,  of  that 
ity,  tells  in  The  World's  Work  (October)  how  it  was  done: 

We  have  a  town  of  four  thousaud  population,  a  Carnegie 
hrarj  costing  $10,000  and  in  operation  five  years,  with  more 
nan  four  thousand  volumes  of  our  own.  2,400  registered  bor- 
ders' cards,  of  which  approximately  2,300  are  in  active  use. 
Ve  lem  out  last  year  more  than  23,000  volumes,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  an  equal  amount  of  reading  was  done  al  the  library 
books,  daily  papers,  and  magazines,  but  chiefly  reference-worl 
•y  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  grades. 

The  first  year  our  library  was  open  daily,  but  did  no  business 

t  want  of  proper  hooks  and  proper  methods  for  getting  them 

y1"     "leoity  council  that  year  levied  the  agreed  tax  of  $1,000  for 

>niry  purposes,   but   the  next  year  passed  up  the  library,  as 

1V  ^  nothing  to  indicate  real  benefit  to  the  community  and 
imes  were  hard.  The  next  year  times  were  even  harder,  ami 
l'  the  council  gladly  gave  us  $1,200  for  library  purposes.  The 
oupwing  year    (last    year)    the   council   made   an    economical 

Miinate^ol  the  other  needs  of  the  city  and  gave  us  what  was 
■  »1,500.      This  year  the  council,   by  unanimous  vote,   gave 

is  au  we  asked— $1,900— and  divided  what  was  left  among  the 
"r  departments. 


"The  method  by  which  this  strong  public  sentiment  has  been 
brought  about  is  the  simple  and  fundamental  rule  of  all  mer- 
chandising: first,  fill  your  shelves  with  goods  the  people  want 
and  for  which  they  will  return;  secondly,  bring  in  customers 
and  get  your  goods  out. 

"The  first  thing  was  to  determine  what  class  of  trade  to  cater 
to.  Clearly,  the  most  promising  classes  in  our  town  and  in  any 
ordinary  community  are  children  and  young  people.  Accord- 
ingly, we  sought  out  the  books  most  attractive  to  this  class 
of  customers. 

"Our  next  problem  was  to  get  the  children  and  young  people 
to  read  the  books.  To  this  end  our  librarian  and  members  of 
the  board  visited  each  room  of  our  public  schools,  displayed 
books  with  attractive  bindings,  told  of  the  enjoyment  and  benefit 
to  be  had  from  reading  the  books,  and  invited  all  to  come  and 
borrow.  We  gave  each  pupil  a  blank  application  for  a  bor- 
rower's card  and  told  them  to  get  the  signatures  of  guarantors 
to  the  application,  which  is  the  rule  enforced,  to-day.  .  .  .  Many 
of  such  applicants  never  returned.  Some  neglected  to  get  the 
signers  and  others  were  reluctant  to  ask  for  signers.  Many 
considered  it  too  much  red  tape  and  made  no  effort.  The  parents 
of  some  children  would  not  permit  them  to  ask  for  guarantors." 

Here  was  a  situation  where  yielding  one  of  the  string-  of  red 
tape  would  seem  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  the  library's 
possessions.  But  the  obstacle  was  courageously  removed  by 
doing  away  with  the  requirement  of  guarantors.  The  librarian 
was  authorized  and  required  to  issue  on  the  spot  borrowers' 
card-  to  all.     Then,  as  we  read: 

"  Having  removed  this  obstacle  bodily,  we  went  to  tin  schools 
and  handed  out  borrowers'  cards  ready  for  USi  i  roept  number- 
ing and  registering)  to  every  pupil.  Of  course,  we  were  swamped 
with  demands  for  books.  Every  child  and  youth  in  town 
demanded  books.  Everj  teacher  and  mosl  parent-  seconded 
the  demand.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  order  books  by  the 
hundreds.  Funds  for  books  were  provided  and  funds  for  books 
will  be  provided  in  every  town  and  city  where  such  a  demand  i< 
aroused.  Our  board  and  librarian  believe  we  could  accomplish 
the  same  result  in  any  town. 

"Later  we  sent  borrowers'  cards  ready  for  use  to  a  long  list 
of  taxpayers,  business  men.  laborers,  etc..  etc.,  without  waiting 
for  them  to  call  at  the  library.     Such  cards  were  not  numb. 
and  registered  until  presented  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing. 

"We  find  that  people  do  not  steal  books  and  that  close  cl 
ing  and  attention  to  the  return  o(  books  bring  all  of  them  back. 

"We  find  that  in  our  town,  and  we  confidently  believe  the 
same   will    be   found    true   in    all    small    towns,  if    not    in    la- 
cities,  the  guarantor  is  unnecessary,  provided  the  librarian  and 
board  check  all  delinquents  closely,  and  it  i<  no  hardship  to  do  -<•. 

"As  a  result  of  our  experience,  we  recommend  that  all  com- 
munities Inning  public  libraries  commence  their  service  first 
with  the  children  o(  the  public  schools,  providing  as  few  or  as 
many  books  of  merit  for  children  as  funds  will  warrant,  then  cut 
out  all  red  tape  and  hand  each  child  in  the  community  a  bor- 
rower's card  with  a  personal  in\  itation  to  come  and  get  books.'' 
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FRENCH   AND   BELGIAN  ART   LOSSES 

THE  FIRST  REPORTS  of  German  art-destruction  in  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France  were  fortunately  much  exag- 
gerated, so  we  learn  from  two  articles  in  Les  Arts  (Paris). 
This  magazine  has  resumed  its  publication  after  being  suspended 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  offers  its  readers  the  first  authentic 
statement  from  a  French  source  of  the  art  losses  undergone 
by  France  and  Belgium.  Speaking  for  France,  Mr.  Paul  Leon, 
chief  of  the  architectural  section  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts,  divides  the  assaults  upon  the  monuments  of  art  into  three 
phases:  those  of  the  enemy  invasion;  his  retreat;  and  finally, 
his  frontal  attacks.  The  offensive,  as  all  readers  know,  had 
to  strike  quick  and  hard.  In  order  to  annihilate  France  at  one 
blow,  "not  only  her  armies  but  also  her  material  and  moral 
resistance  had  to  be  destroyed."     We  read: 

• 

"The  pillage  of  Senlis  and  Gerbevillers  were  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  this  policy.  Fortunately,  the  very  rapidity  of  the 
German  advance  attenuated  its  effects.  Every  step  nearer  to 
Paris  was  a  step  nearer  to  final  triumph.  One  had,  therefore, 
no  time  to  extend  the  circle  of  ruin. 

"Before  going  further,  we  wish  to  caution  against  the  official 
reports  of  the  German  Government.  Professor  Clemen,  whom 
they  dispatched  as  art-inspector  to  the  invaded  departments, 
quite  naturally  minimizes  the  damages.  He  admits  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  and  the  Grand'  Garde  of 
Lille,  the  disastrous  effect  of  their  mitrailleuses  upon  the  sacred 
walls  of  the  Church  of  Hattonchatel.  Losers  being  always  in 
the  wrong,  the  German  art-connoisseur,  with  the  serious  mien 
of  a  Herr  Archivdirektor,  reports  that,  in  order  to  protect  them 
against  the  French  guns,  the  masterpieces  of  Ligier  Richier, 
'The  Virgin'  of  Etain,  'The  Calvary'  of  Hattonchatel,  and 
'The  Sepulture'  of  St.  Mihiel  had  to  be  transferred  to  Metz! 

"However  this  may  be,  let  us  be  fair  and  just  by  admitting 
that  for  the  present  at  least  the  most  famous  French  art  monu- 
ments, being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  are  safe.  The  Cathedral 
of  Noyon,  the  Church  of  Mouzon,  the  chapels  of  Avioth  have 
not  been  touched,  and  the  German  press  speak  with  pride 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  sacred  concerts  which  are  being  given 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Laon. 

"We  are,  however,  still  trembling  for  the  future.  We  remem- 
ber how  during  the  occupation  of  Reims,  an  officer,  Count 
Vitztum,  professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  the  University  of 
Kiel,  explained  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Cathedral  the  beauties 
of  the  famous  church.  A  few  days  later,  the  lecturer  and  his 
audience,  from  the  heights  of  Nogent  l'Abbesse,  pointed  their 
guns  on  the  historical  towers. 


BEFOKE   NINETEEN   FOURTEEN. 

Ablain-Saint-Nazaire  was  distinguished  among  the  many  line 
churches  of  France  for  its  portals  and  its  tower. 


ABLAIN-SA  I  NT-NAZA  1  HE   TO-DAY. 
"All  thai  remains  of  the  historic  and  architectonic  landmark  is  a  blackened  skeleton 


"So  much  for  the  invasion.  When  Kluck  and  his  colleague: 
were  thrown  back  from  the  Marne  on  the  Aisne,  in  September 
1914,  scores  of  towns  and  villages  were  utterly  destroyed,  but 
happily,  no  art  monuments  fell  as  victims.  The  same  situatioi 
prevails  in  the  reconquered  parts  of  Alsace. 

"The  aorial  raids  did  some  harm.  Thus,  a  Zeppelin  bond 
went  through  the  roof  of  the  Notre  Dame  Church  in  Calais 
in  Dunkirk,  an  obus  destroyed  six  triforia  of  the  St.  Eloi  Church 
Nancy  escaped  with  a  few  broken  windows  in  the  Chapelk 
Ronde.     The  Cathedral  of  Amiens  is  intact.     With  the  excep 

tion  of  very  slight  damages  to  Notr 

Dame,  the  Parisian  art  monument 

have  so  far  not  been  touched  at  all. 

"Less   kind   was   the   fate  of  tb 

cities  which  had  to  undergo   direo 

bombardment.      We    have     spoke 

already  of  the  Cathedral  of   Reims 

which,  altho  irretrievably  hurt  in  it 

decoration,  fortunately    suffered   n 

structural  impairment.     The  Catht 

dral  of  Soissons,  alas!  got  its  shai 

during  the  bombardment  of  Fehn 

ary,  1915:     an  enormous  breach  lai 

the  nave  open  to   the   inclemencii 

of  the  weather.     At  Arras,  the  bou 

bardment  of  October,  1914,  brougl 

down  the  belfry   of    the   cathedra 

the  conflagration  devouring  the  beai 

tiful  palace  of  Saint  Vaast  occurrt 

in  July,  1915. 

"Quite  naturally,  the  church-toi 
ers,  as  possible  observatories  of  ti 
opponent,  are  hit  first  and  harden 
In  this  regard,  our  poor  villa; 
churches  offer  a  sad  spectacle  i 
deed.  Simple  brick  and  stone  ci 
be  replaced,  but  when  celebrat< 
towers,  such  as  those  of  Vailly,  T 
loloy,  and  Tracy-le-Val,  fall  to  tl 
ground,  that  hurts  the  artist's  hew 
Both  artist  and  archeologist  mou 
such  losses  as  the  famous  Church 
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tblain-Saint-Nazaire,  built  by  the  lord  of  Carency  at  the  be- 
inning  of  the  sixteenth  contury.  It  was  distinguished  by  its 
iortals  and  towers,  constructed  in  the  stylo  of  Abbeville  and 
e  Rue.  All  that  remains  of  tho  historical  and  architectonic 
i  n<  I  mark  is  a  blackened  structural  skeleton.  Of  many  churches 
0   traces   at  all  were  left — just  a  heap  of   stones  and  wood. 

he  most  melancholic  freak  which  must  have  struck  the  van- 
bhemselves  is  a  great  statue  of  Christ  which,  freed  of  its 
urroundings,  dominates 
he  sacrilegious  chaos  in 
!k  church  of  Marqui- 
illars  in  tho  Somme 
)epar1  ment.  Beside 
I  m  i  rches,  tho  old 
astles  and  palaces  were 
he  main  sufferers.  Wo 
tention  only  tho   irre- 

nable  losses  of  Plessis 
e  Roye  and  Le  Vergcur 
t  Reims." 

The  writer  concludes 
is  inventory  with  an 
iteresting  discussion  of 
question  dividing  even 
ow  tho  art  circles  in 
'ranee:  Ought  the  ruins 
e  left  in  their  present 
bate  as  eloquent  re- 
hnders  of  the  world- 
ar,  or  should  the  re- 
lorer's  hand  impart 
r\v  life  to  the  sacred 
lonuments  of  the  past? 
)eputy  Breton  and  a 
umber  of  his  colleagues 
i  the  French  Parlia- 
ient  drew  up  a  special 
iw  for  the  preservation 
f  historic  monuments. 
We  have  too  quickly 
jrgotten  1870,  and  this 
>rgetfulness  was  one  of 
he' causes  of  the  disaster 
f  which  we  are  the  vie-] 
ims  now." 

Mr.  P.  Buschmann,  a 
ell-known  Belgian  art- 
it,  starts  his  inventory 
i  the  same  number  of  Lcs  Arts.     Of  Ypres,  nothing  remains  but 

!'<  w  fragments  of  the  Cathedral  choir-stalls,  which  were  hurried 
)  Paris  and  remain  as  isolated  souvenirs  of  the  awful  wreck, 
'assing  to  Dixmude,  which  suffered  almost  as  much,  he  writes: 

"The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  possest  one  of  the 
tost  elaborate  examples  of  decorated  Gothic,  the  celebrated 
>"il-loft,  is  now,  according  to  tho  testimony  of  the  Germans 
bemselves,  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish.  Somewhere,  in  a  little- 
nown  work,  this  masterpiece  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Taille- 
erl .  but  Mr.  James  Weale  has  published  documents  which  prove 
jhat  it  is  the  work  of  Jean  Bertet,  a  stone-mason,  of  Dixmude, 
nd  that  ii  was  executed  between  1536  and  1543,  while  Tadllebert 
ourished  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
iio  seventeenth  century.  However,  he  did  have  a  hand  in  it, 
"'  lie  n-placed  in  the  niches  the  original  statuettes  which  were 
estroyed  by  the  iconoclasts  in  1566.  Without  doubt  it  is  this 
Toumstance,  joined  to  the  fame  of  Taillebert,  which  relegated 
o  oblivion  the  name  of  the  real  sculptor  of  the  rood-loft." 

"  ilh  the  loss  of  the  Dixmude  church  goes  also  the  maslcr- 
•iece in  painting  by  Jordaens,  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and 
•us  destruction  is  another  irreparable  artistic  calamity.  Tho 
ate  of  a  large  Van  Dyck,  "Christ  on  the  Cross,"  which  himg 
a  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Termonde,  is  still  in  doubt. 
_  *Uo  little  town  of  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  is  nearly  ruined, 
lie  historical  church  of  St   Gommaire  is  fortunately  still  intact. 


DENYING   HONORS  TO  WHISTLER 


THE    KOOD-SCREEN   AT    DIXMUDE. 
On  German  testimony  this  masterpiece  of  Jean  Bertet  is  lost  to  the  world. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  THE  HONORS  heaped  upon  Whistler 
living,  and  the  celebrations  of  his  memory  after   death, 
his  own   city   hesitates  to  add    to   them.      Lowell,   Ma 
can  not  quite  forget    that  "Jimmie"  often  denied  being  born 
there  and  liked  instead  to  make  people  believe  thai   Russia  was 

thus  favored.  A  new 
parkway,  projected  by 
t  he  town-planning  com- 
missiouersof  the  Spindle 
City,  is  looking  for  a 
name,  and  a  proposal 
arises  to  name  it"  Whist- 
ler Parkway."  Mr.  P. 
Ogden  Cornish,  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  con- 
jures a  vision  of  "the 
sardonic  spirit  of  Little 
Butterfly  looking  down 
from  above  (or  up  from 
beneath) "  and  "indulg- 
ing his  enigmatic  smile." 
It  is  not  forgotten  that 
"to  an  officious  Ameri- 
can who  once  thought 
to  scrape  acquaintance 
through  the  accident  of 
their  both  having  been 
born  in  the  same  town, 
Whistler  curtly  'refused 
to  be  born  in  Lowell."" 
If  Jimmie  preferred  to 
be  born  either  in  Balti- 
more or  St.  Petersburg, 
in  spite  of  the  record 
of  his  baptism  in  the 
registry  of  St.  Anne's 
Church  in  Lowell,  there 
are  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  release  him  from 
the  honor  of  being  a 
son  of  Massachusetts. 
Judge  Samuel  P.  I  lad- 
ley  is  likely  one  of 
these,  for  he  opposes  the  new  name  in  this  manner: 

"I  sincerely  hope  that   the  city  council  will  not  consider  Mr. 
Whistler  in   connection  with  a  name  for   the   new  parkway,  for 
the  principal  reason  that   Whistler  repudiated  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  claimed  Russia  as  his  country,      lie  was  accustomed 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  America  and  American  institutions, 
and  he  always  maintained  that  his  birthplace  was  not   America 
but  Russia.     This  was  untrm — in  the  vernacular,  it  was  a  lie.     lb 
may  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  noi  a  great  painter. 
His  etchings  are  his  best  work,  but  Hornby  of  to-day  is  not  his 
inferior  in  such  artistry,  in  my  opinion.     There  is  much  doubt 
to  whether  the  future  will  hold  Mr.  Whistler  to  have  been  a  l: 
artist.     In  England  his  fame  is  not  regarded  highly,     lb-  wi 
strange,  grotesque  person,  a  great  egotist,  always  in  a  quarrel 
with  somebody.     An  idea  of  the  man's  disposition  may  be  gained 
by  the  knowledge  thai  he  once  published  a  work  on    The  Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies,'  which  >HtrireMs  something  else  of  the 
present   time — 'The  Savage  Arl  of  Making  Enemies,' in  the  ( 
man  tongue.     But  1  do  not  wish  you  to  ignore  him  exclusively  on 
account  of  his  peculiarities  and  his  selfishness,  but  rather  1  ask 
that  you  consider  the  claims  of  James  B.  Francis  to  recognition." 

The  man  who  disputes  honor  with  Whistler  was  an  eminent 
engineer.  "No  fantastic  Little  Butterfly,"  says  Mr.  Cornish, 
"bul  a  good-tempered  busy  bee  was  this  young  Welshman  whom 
the  elder  Whistler  trained  in  the  meritorious  art  of  laying  good 

stonework." 


OPPOSITE   GERMAN   VIEWS   OF  ATROCITIES 


A  GAIN  the  German  pastors  are  declared  taking  a  hand 
£-\^  in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  "f rightfulness." 
*-  -^-  This  time  the  allegation  is  based  upon  a  pamphlet, 
>y  the  Rev.  Theodore  Kafton,  General  Superintendent. of  the 
•russian  Protestant  Church.  The  New  York  Times,  at  least, 
ives  credence  to  the  verity  of  this  pastor's  participation,  for, 
ho  not  declaring  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  has  come 
nder  their  eyes,  yet  words  from  it  such  as  these  are  quoted, 
hewing  how  the  pastor  defines  the  attitude  of  Christians  toward 
the  present  military  situation."  "That  the  English  people 
ave  thus  to  feel  the  war  in  their  own  persons  is  a  historical 
ecessity,"  he  says.  "May  hundreds  more  Zeppelins  devastate 
Ingland!"  In  comment  upon  his  words  the  press  organ  of 
is  Church  is  quoted  as  saying  they  are  "the  interpretation  of 
ur  inmost  thoughts."  Th 3  Berlin  organ  of  the  Prussian  Roman 
'atholics  is  also  quoted  as  asserting  that  there  is  "nothing  in 
tris  legitimate  and  justified  means  of  attack  that  Christianity 
an  conderrr."     The  Times  goes  on: 

"These  clergj.  m  •  instead  of  defending  the  Zeppelin  murders, 
ould  do  better  to  pray  that  their  rulers  may  be  led  to  end  this 
arbarous  kind  of  warfare.  That  duty  not  only  their  own  holy 
illing  imposes  on  them,  but  their  love  and  prid  ,  in  the  good 
ame  of  the  Fatherland.  The  slaughter  by  Zeppelins  of  women 
ad  children  and  other  civilians  is  terribly  injurious  to  the  German 
mse. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  German  clergymen,  what- 
ter  they  may  say  for  publication,  really  believe  that  the  killing 
I  innocent  non-combatants  is  defensible.  Nor  is  it  possible 
)  believe  that  they  speak  for  the  large  body  of  public  opinion 
1  Germany.  A  better  and  truer  light  (  -1  the  real  views  enter- 
lined  by  Germans  of  these  atrocities  is  furnished  in  the  protest 
irwarded  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  by  tin*  Faculty  of  the 
ernian  High  School  at  Aleppo,  in  Turkey.  The  signers  of  this 
rotest  ask  how  Germany  can  escape  responsibility  for  the 
;rocities  committed  in  Armenia  by  her  Turkish  allies,  and  they 
cpress  regret  that  condor  tion  of  these  crimes  by  German 
lilitary  officials  has  placed  a  'terrible  stain  on  Germany's 
anor'  Avhich  -will  always  remain  'among,  the  generations  to 
>me.' 

"There  is  hardly  room  to  doubt  which  of  these  two  sets  of 
iews  really  represents  enlightened  opinion  in  Germany." 

The  statement  of  the  protest  referred  to  abovo  is  printed 
y  The  Times  from  a  copy  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
overnment.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  leiter 
ritten  by  Dr.  Edward  Graetner,  one  of  the  signers,  from 
asel,  Switzerland,  on  July  7,  to  a  distinguished  German  theo- 
gian  in  a  neutral  country.     The  protest  reads: 

"Aleppo,  October  8,  1915. 

"We  humbly  beg  to  report  the  following  to  the  Foreign  Office: 

"We  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office 
1  the  fact  that  our  school-work,  the  formation  of  a  basis  of 
vilization  and  the  instilling  of  respect  in  the  natives,  will  be 
mceforward  impossible  if  the  German  Government  is  not  in  a 
)sition  to  put  an  end  to  the  brutalities  inflicted  here  on  the 
riled  wives  and  children  of  murdeied  Armenians. 

"In  face  of  the  horrible  scenes  which  take  place  daily  near  our 
hool-buildings  before  our  very  eyes,  our  school-work  has  sunk 
>  a  level  which  is  an  insult  to  all  human  sentiments.  How 
m  we  masters  possibly  read  the  stories  of  'Snowwhite  and  the 
jven  Dwarfs.'  with  our  Armenian  children;  how  can  we  bring 
irselves'  to  decline  and  conjugate,  when  in  the  courtyards 
jposite  and  next  to  our  school-buildings  death  is  reaping  a 
irvest  among  the  starving  compatriots  of  our  pupils'/ 

''Girls,  boys,  and  women,  all  practically  naked,  lie  on  the 
-ound  breathing  their  last  sighs  amid  the  dying  and  among 
le  coffins  put  out  ready  for  them. 


"Forty. to  fifty  people,  reduced  to  skeletons,  are  all  that  is 
left  of  the  2,000  to  3,000  healthy  peasant  women  driven  down 
here  from  Upper  Armenia.  The  good-looking  ones  are  decimated 
by  the  vice  of  their  jailers,  while  the  ugly  ones  are  victimized 
by  beatings,  Imnger,  and  thirst.  Even  those  lying  at  the 
water's  edge  are  not  allowed  to  drink.  Europeans  are  pro- 
hibited from  distributing  bread  among  them.  More  than  a 
hundred  corpses  are  taken  out  daily  from  Aleppo. 

"All  this  is  taking  place  before  the  eyes  of  highly  placed 
Turkish  officials.  Forty  to  fifty  people  reduced  to  skeletons 
are  lying  heaped  up  in  a  yard  near  our  school.  They  are  prac- 
tically insane,  and  have  forgotten  how  to  eat.  If  one  offers 
them  bread  they  push  it  indifferently  aside.  They  utter  low 
groans  and  await  death. 

"Ta-d-lim  el  alman  (the  cult  of  the  Germans)  is  responsible 
for  this,  the  natives  declare. 

"It  will  always  remain  a  terrible  stain  on  Germany's  honor 
among  the  generations  to  come. 

"The  more  educated  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  maintain  .that  the 
Germans  do  not  really  approve  of  these  outrages.  Perhaps  the 
German  people,  too,  are  ignorant  of  these  events.  How  would 
it  be  possible  otherwise  for  the  usually  truth-loving  German 
press  to  report  the  humane  treatment  of  Armenians  accused 
of  high  treason?  But  it  may  be  that  the  German  Government's 
hands  are  tied  by  reason  of  certain  contracts.  No — when  it  is  a 
question  of  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children  who  are 
being  driven  to  certain  death  by  starvation,  the  words  'opportun' 
and  '  Kompetenzvertdge'  can  no  longer  have  any  meaning.  Ev<  ry 
cultured  human  being  is  competent  to  intervene,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  his  sacred  'duty  to  do  so.  Our  esteem  among  the  genera- 
tions to  come  is  at  stake.  The  more  refined  Turks  and  Arabs 
shake  their  heads  sorrowfully  when  they  see  brutal  soldiers 
bringing  convoys  through  the  town  of  women  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  whom  they  beat  with  cudgels,  these  poor  wretches 
being  hardly  able  to  drag  themselves  along. 

"There  are,  moreover,  dreadful  hecatombs  of  human  beings, 
as  shown  in  the  enclosed  decree  of  Djemal  Pasha. 

"This  is  a  proof  that  in  certain  places  the  light  is  feared, 
but  people  have  not  yet  the  will  to  put  an  end  to  these  scenes, 
which  are  degrading  to  mankind. 

"We  know  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  already  received  de- 
scriptions of  the  local  condition  of  affairs  from  other  sources. 
Since,  however,  the  procedure  of  deportation  has  in  no  way  been 
ameliorated,  we  feel  it  more  than  ever  our  duty  to  submit  this 
report  for  your  perusal. 

"Above  all,  we  realize  to  the  full  tho  danger  with  which 
German  prestige  is  here  threatened. 

"Director  Huber, 
"Dr.  Niepage, 
"Dr.  Graetner, 
"M.  Spieler." 

Dr.  Graetner's  letter  fills  out  tho  information  contained 
above;  for,  he  says,  "this  time  the  question  was  not  one  of 
the  traditional  massacres,  but  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tho 
complete  extermination  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey."    Further: 

"This  fact  Talaat  Bey's  Turkish  officials  cynically  admitted 
with  some  embarrassment  to  the  German  Consul.  The  Gov- 
ernment first  made  out  that  they  only  wanted  to  clear  the  war- 
zone  and  to  assign  new  dwellings  to  the  emigrants. 

"They  begin  by  enticing  the  most  warlike  of  the  mountain- 
eers out  of  their  rocky  fastnesses.  This  they  did  Avith  the  help 
of  the  securities  of  the  Turkish  Empires  of  the  heads  of  their  own 
churches,  of  the  American  missionaries,  and  of  one  German 
Consul.  Thereupon,  began  expulsions  from  everywhere,  even 
from  districts  to  which  the  war  will  never  bo  carried.  How  - 
these  were  effected  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  18,000 
people  driven  out  of  Charpul  and  Sivas  only  :!")<)  reached  Aleppo, 
and  only  eleven  out  of  the  1,900  from  Erzerum.  Once  at  Aleppo, 
the  pooresl  of  these  were  bv  no  means  at  the  end  of  their  troubles. 
Those  who  did  not  die  here  (the  cemeteries  are  full)  were  driven 
by  night  to  the  Syrian  steppes,  toward  the  Zor  on  tho  Euphrates. 
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Here  a  very  small  percentage  drag  out  their  existence,  threatened 

by  starvation. 

'I  state  this  as  an  eye-witness.  I  was  there  in  October 
of  last  year  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  several  Armenian  corpses 
floating  in  the  Euphrates  or  lying  about  the  steppes. 

"The  Germans,  with  a  number  of  Laudable  exceptions,  witness 
these  things  quito  unperturbed,  holding  out  the  following  excuse: 

"'We  just  need  the  Turks,  you  see!' 

"  I  know  for  a  fact,  moreover,  that  an  employee  of  the  German 
Cotton  Association  and  one  on  the  Bagdad  Railway  were 
forbidden  to  help  the  Armenians.  German  officers  have  also 
raised  a  complaint  against  their  Consul  for  his  sympathy  with 
the  Armenians,  and  a  German  teacher,  altho  most  capable, 
nol  appointed  to  a  school  of  the  Turco-Cerman  Association 
en  account  of  his  having  an  Armenian  wife.  They  are  afraid 
that  the  Turks  might  take  offense  at  this.  The  Turks  are  less 
considerate. 

"'The  question  is  one  of  a  Turkish  internal  affair;  we  nuisl  nol 
mix  ourselves  up  in  it!'  This  is  what  one  constantly  heats 
people  say.  Once  it  was  a  question,  however,  of  persuading  the 
Armenians  to  yield,  they  did  mix  themselves  up  in  it! 

"The  Armenians  of  Url'a,  seeing  the  fate  which  had  befallen 
their  compatriots  from  other  districts,  refused  to  leave  their  city 
and  offered  resistance.  Thereupon,  no  less  a  person  than  Counl 
von  Wolfskehl  ordered  the  town  to  be  bombarded,  and  after 
the  surrender  of  1,(X)()  Armenian  men  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent  their  being  massacred." 


K 


A   STUDY    IN   RURAL   RELIGION 

URAL  RELIGION,  or  the  absence  of  it,  is  start lingly 
shown  up,  thinks  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee),  by 
a  survey  recently  conducted  in  Madison  County, 
New  York.  This  county  is  in  the  center  of  New  York  State, 
with  Oneida  as  its  largest  town.  The  population,  for  the  most 
part,  is  distributed  through  small  towns  and  villages,  with  the 
rural  sections  maintaining  a  good  standing  of  prosperity.  "It 
i-  a  typical  New  York  county,  with  a  sturdy  native  population, 
with  many  well-to-do  farmers  of  American  stock,  a  compara- 
tively small  foreign  element,  and  these  mostly  in  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  of  the  larger  towns  arid  in  some  of  the  farm-lands  of 
I  lie  remoter  rural  parts."  The  county's  population  is  4;i,00(>, 
and  of  this  number  4,600  are  claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Over  38,400,  then,  are  Protestants  or  non-Catholics,  few  of 
whom  arc  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  whose  journal  is 
here  considering  the  situation.  In  its  seven  parishes  and 
missions  there  are  802  communicants  among  its  total  of  1,400 
legitimately  belonging  to  it.      Some   curious  facts  are   reported 

of  the  people  of  this  section: 

Of  the  other  37,000,  about  9,000  reported  that  they  had  no 
religious  preferences  whatever  and  were  absolutely  unattached 
to  any  Church  and  uninterested  in  any  religious  organization. 
That  is,  21  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  a  county  in  the  very 
center  of  the  Empire  State  are  practical  pagans.  The  figures 
in  reality  are  even  larger,  for  of  those  who  gave  religious  pref- 
erences liian.N   have  a  connection  merely  nominal. 

"The   census    was    undertaken    by    Protestant    organizations, 
and   there   are    no   complete   statistics   of   baptism,    etc.;     but   a 

similar  canvass  (more  complete  from  this  point  of  view),  made 
by  our  own  Church   people  in  several  townships  of  another 

county  of  the  State,  showed  that  in  225  families  visited  there 
were  :>:!()  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  203  cer- 
tainly, and  22.">  probably,  were  unbaptized.  This  does  not 
include  unbaptized  adults. 

There  is  one  valley  in  Madison  County,  seven  miles  long 
l>3  one  to  two  and  a  half  wide,  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  popu- 
lation, who  for  twenty  years  did  not  number  a  single  attached 
Christian  believer.  Not  far  from  the  village  of  Hamilton  (the 
seal  oi  Colgate  University)  there  were  found  people  li\ing  with- 
out regard  to  the  marriage  relation  and  so  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  that  after  a  funeral  recently  one  man,  in  all  serious- 
ness and  in  no  spirit  of  bravado,  asked  the  preacher  'who  this 
I  nrist  was'  ,,f  whom  he  had  been  speaking.  In  one  of  the 
schools  a  class  was  asked  last  April  why  Easter  was  kept,  and 
the  only  answer  forthcoming  was  that  it  was  ('.rant's  birthday. 
i  lie  children  all  showed  in  their  faces  a  blank  ignorance. 
"The  other  side  of  the  situation  is  the  encouraging  fact  that 


wherever  an  effort    ha--  been  made  to  Wring  the  rural  distri 
into   touch    with   Church  life   there  have  been  a    ready   response 
and  results  encouraging  beyond  all   hope." 

Some  instances  thai  support  this  belief  are  given,  notably 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Springsted,  general  missionary  in 
Chenango  County.  Mr.  Springsted  t-  -aid  to  have  been  so 
imprest  with  the  need  of  the  rural  districts  that  he  studied  for 
orders  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  his  energies  to  it.     We  read: 

".Mr.  Springsted's  work  (made  possible  through  generous 
legacies  left  to  the  Yan  Wagonen  fund;  is  general  county  work. 
What  is  needed,  apparently,  is  more  pastoral  service  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  by  i he  local  clergy.  Madison  county  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  a  serious  effort  in  this  direction  in  a  splen- 
did work  begun  three  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Cazenovia.  A 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  entitled  'The  Yillage  Church  and  the  Open  Country,' 
describes  this  work  and  is  well  worth  reading  for  suggestions  as 
to  country  religious  service.  It  emphasizes  what  is  the  crying 
need  of  all  such  work  persistent  pastoral  calling.  Dr.  Parsons, 
the  pastor  of  the  Cazenovia  church,  has  preaching  stations  at 
various  plaits  tine.-  and  four  miles  from  the  village.  He  has 
organized  Sunday-schools  and  congregations,  with  men  on  the 
committees  to  do  all  detail  work,  from  opening  the  place  of 
worship  to  providing  an  organ.  There  have  been  social  gather- 
ings, secular  lectures,  addresses  by  representatives  of  the  Stato 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell,  and  a  certain  amount  of  informal  work  on 
social-service  lines;  Imt  in  the  main  the  work  is  pastoral.  As 
the  people  have  learned  that  some  one  'cares  tor  their  souls,' 
they  have  responded." 


NEEDS  OF  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS 

CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  and  Protestant  pastors  have  alike 
left  their  parishes  and  are  fighting  side  by  side  to  bring 
victory  to  France.  Within  the  war-zone  the  hand  of 
destruction  has  fallen  as  heavily  on  Protestant  Church  property 
as  on  Catholic.  So  that  t'he  Protestant  Churches,  none  too  strong 
even  in  normal  times,  are  reduced  by  the  war  to  a  degree  of 
weakness,  which,  as  Tin  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  remarks, 
"they  may  nol  have  known  since  the  days  when  they  were 
harried  by  persecution.  Thev  need  at  once  thousands  of  dollars 
to  meet  meager  salaries  and  to  provide  humble  places  of  worship 
in  the  room  of  those  destroyed."  So  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  been  collecting  funds  for 
these  people,  and  is  said  to  be  sending  aboul  v").(mm)  each  week 
for  their  relief.  'The  Protestant  Church  of  France,  with  its 
old  Huguenot  parentage.''  saj  -  Secretary  Charles  S.  MacPar- 
land,  of  the  Federal  Council,  "is  of  tremendous  strategic  im- 
portance at  any  time,  bui  at  this  moment  to  Lei  it-  strength  wane 
would  be  a  calamity.''  The  Union  Nationale  des  Eglises  Rc- 
formies  Evangeliques  </<  Franc*  has  M-m  to  the  Council  >ome 
interesting  information  which  indicates  to  Tin  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Ref.Epis.  that  "  the  old  Huguenot  spirit  is  still  alive  in  France." 
As  this  Philadelphia  weekly  quotes  the  report: 

"Of  the  lb!  pastors  of  the  Union  Nationale,  1~>7  have  been 
called  to  military  service  during  the  year.  The  result  i-  that 
many  of  the  parishes  have  no  pastors  and  many  of  the  pa-tors 
are  serving  a  large  number  of  parishes.  The  -ante  is  true  <>f 
the  leading  church-members,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
been  called  to  military  service.  All  available  superannuated 
pastors,  evangelists,  ami  theological  student-  have  been  drafted 
io  till  the  pastoral  vacancies.  In  other  cases,  laymen  have 
undertaken  to  act  as  pastors.  Some  of  t  he  ministers  are  minister- 
ing to  parishes  a  long  distance  apart,  traveling  from  one  to  the 
other  on  bicycles  and  motor-cycles.  The  editors  of  religious 
papers,  theological  professors,  and  men  of  similar  positions 
have  also  come  in  to  till  these  vacancies.  In  addition  to  their 
own  work,  some  of  the  French  pastors  are  regularly  visiting 
camps  of  German  prisoners.  The  wives  of  the  pastors  have 
given  themselves  to  the  work  of  pastoral  visitation,  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  old  people  When  no  minister  can  be  present 
they  sometimes  read  their  husbands'  sermons  to  the  people." 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW-BOOKS 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  de- 
cided to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for  such 
books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage  added,  xohrn  re- 
quired.    Orders  should  be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35^-360  Fourth  Ave.,  Niw  York  City. 


THE  EARL  GRANVILLE  OF 
NAPOLEON'S  TIME 

Leveson-Gower,  Lord  Granville  (First  Earl 
Granville).    Private  Correspondence,  1781  to  1821. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter-in-law,  Castalia,  Countess 
Granville.  In  two  volumes,  with  portraits  and  illus- 
trations. Royal  octavo.  Pp.  xxviii-510-597.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $10  net  per  set.  Postage, 
24  cents. 

Encompassing  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  dramatic  periods  of  modern  history, 
this  correspondence,  which  centers  round 
the  personality  of  Lord  Granville  Leveson- 
Gower,  throws  penetrating  light  on  the 
social  and  political  worlds  of  the  third 
and  fourth  Georges  in  England,  and  upon 
the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era  in 
France.  Born  in  1773  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  houses  of  England,  Lord 
Granville  entered  early  upon  a  brilliant 
social  and  diplomatic  career.  In  January, 
1791,  an  ominous  date,  we  find  the,  young 
nobleman  in  Paris,  entertained  by  his  half- 
brother,  Lord  Gower,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Louis  XVI.  in 
May  of  the  previous  year.  The  first 
rumblings  of  the  Revolution  had  begun, 
as  the  introduction  notes,  "but  society 
was  still  dancing  and  amusing  itself  in 
spite  of  the  rising  discontent."  Lord 
Granville  had  finished  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  and  his  visit  to  Paris  marked  the 
first  stage  of  the  "grand  tour"  which  in 
those  days  formed  part  of  a  young  noble- 
man's education.  Thence  the  young  lord's 
itinerary  included  The  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
and  Cologne  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.; 
thence  to  Mayence  and  Coblenz,  where 
Lord  Granville  found  many  of  the  friends 
he  had  made  in  Paris.  The  tour  proceeded 
to  Gotha,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  S,t. 
Petersburg,  where  the  young  nobleman  was 
received  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
His  course  then  lay  through  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  Krakow,  Vienna,  and  Prague,  and 
thence  homeward  to  England.  Future  tousr 
included  Italy,  which  was  then  a  favorite 
resort  for  titled  Englishmen  of  wealth. 

At  Naples,  the  center  of  a  very  gay 
society  including  many  English,  Lord 
Granville  met  the  lady  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  his  life  and  career, 
and  whose  letters  form  the  principal  part 
of  this  correspondence.  Henrietta  Frances, 
Viscountess  Duncannon  and  Countess  of 
Bessborough,  was  a  daughter  of  John,  firs', 
Earl  Spencer,  and  the  younger  sistei  of 
the  famous  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. Born  in  1761,  she  belongs  to  the 
brilliant  group  of  women  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who,  in  England  and  France,  have 
left  the  stamp  of  their  charming  personal- 
ity upon  the  literature  of  their  period. 
She  was  thirty- two,  twelve  years  older 
than  Lord  Granville  when  they  first,  met, 
and  became  the  mother  of  four  children. 
She  is  described  as  "of  a  generous,  affec- 
tionate, and  emotional  nature,"  her  love 
for  her  sister,  her  children,  and  her  friends 
being  mentioned  as  her  leading  trait.  She 
seems  to  have  lived  constantly  in  the  midst 
of  social  amusements,  "surrounded  by 
•  of  the  wittiest  and  cleverest  men  of 


the  day"  as  the  editor  of  the  memoirs, 
notes.  The  fragrance  of  a  rare  personality, 
rich  in  intellectual  endowment  and  im- 
pregnated with  womanly  charm,  is  exhaled 
from  these  dusty  writings  now  rescued 
from  oblivion.  "It  is  remarkable,"  writes 
the  editor  of  the  manuscripts,  "how  varied 
were  the  books  she  read,  and  how  she 
found  time  for  the  voluminous  and  enter- 
taining letters  she  wrote."  Her  learning 
and  literary  and  linguistic  attainments 
were  indeed  remarkable.  In  her  letters 
she  often  copies  out  long  extracts  from 
some  book,  or  gives  quotations  from 
memory,  generally  in  Italian,  as  well  as 
the  news  and  gossip  of  the  day.  French 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  familiar  to 
her  as  her  mother  tongue,  and  she  branches 
off  into  that  language  naturally  in  her 
descriptions. 

Most  of  the  famous  personages  of  France 
and  England  of  that  period  appear  and 
reappear  in  Lady  Bessborough's  letters. 
The  dominating  figure  of  the  time  naturally 
receives  due  attention.  Lord  Granville's 
fair  correspondent  saw  Napoleon  at  close 
range,  and  her  estimate  is  singularly 
interesting.  The  following  letter  is  dated 
January,  1803: 

"Mr.  Sturges  and  M.  de  Chauvelin  came 
for  us  by  half  after  ten  to-day  to  take  us 
to  the  Louvre  to  see  the  Parade.  We  got 
an  excellent  window,  and  the  coup  aVozil 
was  magnificent  and  beautiful  beyond  meas- 
ure, and  what  adds  to  the  interest  is  know- 
ing, that  most  of  the  men,  like  those  in  the 
bataillon  of  the  incomparables,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  some  celebrated 
action,  and  that  none  can  be  admitted  that 
have  not  served  six  campaigns  and  receiv'd 
a  wound.  Buonaparte  rides  and  looks  well 
on  horseback.  I  could  not,  of  course,  re- 
mark his  countenance  much  in  that  short 
time  and  from  the  distance  of  a  window, 
but  he  seemed  to  me  like  his  bust,  and  not 
unlike  Sir  F.  Burdett.  He  rides  on  a  fine 
old  white  horse  of  the  late  King's!  (What 
is  the  fine  in  Richard  II.  when  he  asks  the 
groom  if  Roan  Barbary  look'd  grandly 
under  Bolingbroke?  it  haunted  me  all  the 
time).  One  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the 
show  were  the  Arabian  horses  led  by  mame- 
lukes,  one  of  them  caparisoned  entirely  in 
gold,  and  °ight  or  ten  fine  cushions  with 
arms  or:  them,  al)  n*  -bents  from  the  dey  of 
Algiers.  There  can  be  no  moment  so 
favorable  to  see  B.  as  in  the  parade.  When 
you  view' that  whole  immense  place  of  the 
Carrousel  crowdc  d  with  his  troops  after  so 
many  victories,  himself  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty,  and 
half  the  nations  of  the  world  seeming  to  do 
homage  to  him,  and  reflect  what  he  was  a 
few  years  past,  what  the  mere  force  of 
genius,  valor,  and  successful  ambition  have 
rais'd  him  to,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look 
with  some  astonishment  at  a  man  who 
unites  so  many  great  and  so  many  little 
qualities;  but  his  glory  fades  the  moment 
he  passes  his  own  troops.  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  much  I  was  struck  with  the  dead, 
morne  silence  with  which  ho  was  receiv'd 
by  the  populace,  not  one  acclamation,  but 
an  evident  appearance  of  discontent. "     » 

Personages  destined  to  be  among  the 
most  famous  in  history  figure  freely  in  the 


BEEF 
BROTIf 


^co-American  foopl 
§  m 


FOR  INVALID 
AND  CHlUJRf' 


Tirst aides' 
to  tfie  physician 


Breaking  the 

monotony  of  the 

milk  diet 

How  to  get  variety 
of  the  right  kind  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  confronting 
those  who  care  for  the 
sick,  the  convalescent, 
and  the  young.  Let 
them  but  give  Franco- 
American  Broths  (four 
different  kinds— all 
ready  to  serve!)  and  a 
large  part  of  their  task 
is  easily  solved. 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

for  Invalids 


and  (fiildren 


Only  the  finest  of  selected 
lean  meat,  cut  from  the  most 
nutritious  portions,  goes  into 
these  broths.  They  are  scien- 
tifically made  to  retain  the 
maximum  of  strength  and 
flavor.  They  are  absolutely 
uniform.  They  are  free  of 
grease.  The  seasoning  is  very 
slight.  Scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness marks  every  step  of  their 
making.  No  home-made 
broth  can  combine  allthese  ad- 
vantages. Physicians  recom- 
mend the  Franco- American 
Broths.  Their  quality,  con- 
venience and  variety  appeal 
equally  to  mother  and  nurse. 

Beef      Chicken       Mutton      Clam 

May  be  taken  hot  or  cold 

Require  no   preparation 

Fifteen  cents  the  can 

Franco-American  Broths  are  on  sale  at 
the  better  class  of  grocery  stores.  If  the 
grocer  happens  to  be  without  a  supply, 
we  will  send  (prepaid  anywhere  east  ot 
Mississippi  River)  a  case  containing;  two 
dozen  cans,  all  one  kind  or  assorted,  on  re- 
ceipt of  check   or  money  order  for  $j.6U. 


£»H%  yOStA, 


THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Makcrt    of  Franco- American  Soup' 
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1  ters.  Sinister  characters  of  the  French 
]  volution  are  seen  as  fleeting  figures  in  the 
,  respondence  and  are  shown  not  in- 
fquently  in  new  and  striking  lights. 
]  re  is  a  letter  which  Lord  Granville, 
t  m  resident  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Lady 
I  thorough,  under  date  of  November, 
16: 

'We  still  continue  to  live  in  retirement; 
]  ave  made  but  few  acquaintances.  The 
( ilomatic  corps  are  very  dull,  and  the 
!  are  afraid  of  being  suspected  by 
i  Government  if  they  associate  with  us. 
I  ne,  indeed,  of  the  ladies,  have  not  shown 

i  n  serve.  There  is  a  little  woman  who 
\  s  formerly  considered  as  mauvaise 
i  i  [Htgnie,  and  whose  attachments  were 
i  sanctioned  by  the  rites  of  marriage, 
i  u  ho  is  now  become  the  wife  of  a  famous 
.  or,  called  Talma,  and  at  her  house  I  have 
it  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council; 
bier  friends  are  chiefly  Jacobinical, 
I  and  Lodviska  among  the  number. 
J  Citoyenne  Talma  is  the  cleverest  little 
itnan  I  ever  saw.  Her  beauty,  if  she 
»!/r  had  any,  is  entirely  gone  off.  She 
l|)ws  innumerable  anecdotes,  having  lived 

\  intimately  with  the  leaders  of  the 
(  oude  party.  I  was  amused  with  her 
iount  of  Barrere,  whom  she  mentioned 
slalways  going  au  secours  des  phis  forts. 
1  pope  soon  to  become  acquainted  with 
Tdame  Tallien.  She  is  certainly  very 
1  idsome,  and  has  some  influence  in  the 
Hvernment  in  consequence  of  Barras  being 
i  Iovj  with  her;  but  he  is  not  the  only 
f  prod  lover.  Her  humanity  is  so  general 
tit  she  now  is  unwilling  that  any  man 
-  uld  pine  away  in  an  hopeless  passion  for 
H,  as  she  was  anxious  to  save  those  per- 

-  who,  under  Robespierre's  reign,  were 
<  tined  for  the  guillotine.  I  was  surprized 
tjind  that  she  has  a  thorough  abhorrence 
i  Tallien.  Her  first  acquaintance  with 
I  .  was  at  Bordeaux,  where,  when  he  was 

i  as  Proconsul  by  Robespierre,  she  in- 

raded  for  some  imprisoned  friend.  He 
I  i  much  struck  with  her  manners  and  her 

I  uly,  and  she  heroically  resolved  to  sac- 
i  •(!  herself  (d  his  wishes  in  order  to  spare 
t  blood  of  many  who  were  likely  to  be  the 
v  tirns  of  the  then  established  tyranny; 

I I  it  is  said  that  over  a  thousand  persons 
indebted  to  her  for  the  preservation 

heir  lives." 


Tol  the  least  attractive  feature  of  these 
rularly  interesting  volumes  is  the  series 
beautiful  portraits  by  Romney,  Gains- 
ough,  and  other  celebrated  painters  of 
time. 

RUSSIA'S  THOUSAND  YEARS 

owe,  Sonia  E.    A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian 

ory.    With  frontispiece  in  colors,  12  photogravure 
^s,    numerous    other    illustrations    and    8    maps. 

)  >vo,  pp.  xvi-432.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott 

<iipany.     $2.50  net.    Postage,  16  cents. 

dtho  the  wife  of  an  English  clergyman, 

I  long  a  resident  in  England,  the  author 

this   interesting    compendium    of    ten 

turies  of  Russian  history  is  a  Russian 

'"'Hi.     Her  book  may  be  regarded  as 

expression   of   the   new   friendship   for 

3sia    which    has    taken    firm    root    in 

.'land  during  tin-  course  of  the  war.     The 

'"no  is  dedicated  to  the  Russia  Society, 

™ioh  Mrs.  Howe  is  an  active  member 

whose  objects   are,    as   stated   in   an 

j  MW  pamphlet,  "To  promote  and  main- 

i  permanent  and  sympathetic   under- 

"'ling    between    the    peoples    of     the 

llsi    and     Russian     empires     and     to 

aulate  mutual  study  and  appreciation 

'  touts,  languages,  arts,  literature,  habits, 

•  l  customs."     It  was  in  furtherance  of 

3   interesting    design,   which    had   the 

Poration    of    many    persons    of    social 

"imonce  in  England,  that    the   author 
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WHEN  THE  CHINESE 
potters  of  the  Ch'ien-Lung 
reign  evolved  the  lovely 
"tea-dust"  glaze,  the  Em- 
peror enacted  a  lav/  reserving  it  for 
his  private  possession. 

Today  it  is  the  proud  accomplish- 
ment of  makers  of  beautiful  objects, 
to  have  their  productions  accessible 
to  the  people.  Berkey  CBl>  Gay  furni- 
ture is  a  notable  example. 

The  modest  home  may  be  plenished  with 
furniture  inlaid  with  the  shop-mark  of  Ber- 
key <3&  Gay — the  symbol  of  perfection  in 
design,  materials,  cabinet-work  and  finish. 

Among  the  achievements  of  Berkey  CSi,  Gay 
is  the  creation  of  Knoleworth"  Furniture 
in  the  Newby  finish.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  superb  "Knoleworth"  Furni- 
ture "for  your  children's  heirlooms." 

A.  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms  mil 
be    sent    you    for     twenty    cents    in    stamps. 

B  E  RKE  Y  &  GAY 

FUKNITUR£  COMPANY 

Factories,  Executive  Offices  and   Exhibition 
176   Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,    Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
113-119   West  40th  Street,   New  York 

Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter 
of   introduction    or  in    company    of  dealer. 
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Befort 


After  treatment  with 
"Barreled  Sunlight" 


"YouVe  got 
to  get  more  light " 

"You  say  your  labor  costs  are  cutting  too  deeply  into  your  profits. 
You've  got  to  make  your  men  more  efficient.  Well,  the  greatest 
fact  in  Efficiency  is  Light.  Nothing  inspires  a  workman  more  than 
good  light.  It  makes  for  alertness,  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 
Moreover,  it  greatly  reduces  the  percentage  of  defective  work. 

"Statistics  show  that  25%  of  the  half  million  avoidable  acci- 
dents occurring  in  industrial  plants  each  year  are  caused  by 
bad  lighting  conditions." 

' — But  I  can't  afford  to  build  a  new  plant."  " — You  don't  need  to. 
You  can  increase  daylight  by  giving  a  tile-like  white  finish  to  your 
ceilings  and  walls — a  finish  that  will  reflect  light,  instead  of  absorb- 
ing it.  At  the  same  time,  you  can  make  your  plant  far  more 
sanitary." 

Add  19%  to  36%  more  daylight 

This  is  what  the  best  efficiency  engineers  are  advising  manufacturers 
every  day.  That  is  one  reason  why  over  3,000  of  the  biggest  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  are  already  using  "Barreled  Sunlight" — 
Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White.  Rice's  increases  daylight  19%  to  36%. 
It  is  the  only  oil  paint  giving  a  glossy  tile-like  white  finish,  at  no 
more  expense  than  lead  and  oil  paint.  It  is  as  clean  as  it  is  bright — 
can  be  washed  like  a  piece  of  white  china!  "Barreled  Sunlight"  is 
the  original  Mill  White.  There  is  no  substitute.  "Barreled  Sun- 
light" is  made  also  as  a  flat  wall 
paint  for  office  and  hotel  use. 

On  Concrete  Surfaces — Rice's 
Granolith  makes  the  best  possible 
primer  for  "Barreled  Sunlight," 
retarding  the  progress  of  mois- 
ture  in  the  wall  — RICE'S 
GRANOLITH. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  "More 
Light"  and  Sample  Board. 

U.   S.   Gutta    Percha   Paint  Co. 
29  Dudley  Street      Providence,  R.  I. 


Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


put  forward  her  book.  The  statenien 
made  in  the  preface  as  to  widely  prevalen 
ignorance  in  England  concerning  thing 
Russian  probably  applies  to  this  countr 
as  well.  It  is  the  author's  convictio 
that  if  the  outside  world  could  arrive  a 
something  like  an  intimate  understands 
of  Russia's  history  in  its  bearing  upo 
civic  and  national  life  in  the  presen 
it  would  tend  to  allay  much  of  the  prejudk 
against  her  country  which  still  exists  i 
the  outside  world.  Her  book,  therefon 
while  containing  a  fairly  complete  sun 
mary  of  the  great  events  and  personages  ( 
Russian  history,  lays  special  stress  upo 
those  portions  of  the  story  which  ha\ 
actual,  present  meaning.  In  this  res] 
as  in  others  as  vital,  Mrs.  Howe's  volun 
deserves  special  mention. 

Her  aim,  as    stated,  has  been  to  gh 
"general  impressions  of  the  various  stag' 
passed   through  by   Russia  in  the  cour 
of  her  evolution,  and  to  give  sketches  < 
the  lives  of  those  of  her  rulers  who  hai 
stamped  their  era  with  the  mark  of  tht 
personality."     In  addition,  she  has  givr 
concise    monographs    on   those    countri 
which   by    annexation   or   conquest  ha1 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Empir 
The  violent  political  changes  which  are 
salient  feature  of  Russian  history,  and  a 
so    puzzling    to    the    general   reader,   a 
well     elucidated    by    the     use    of    ma 
adapted  to  suit  the  text.     They  illustra 
the  gradual  shifting  of  power  from  Ki 
to  Vladimir,  from   Vladimir   to  Mosco 
and   from   Moscow   to   Petrograd.    Th 
also    make    clear    the    story    of    Russi; 
territorial  expansion  in  Europe.     The 
lustrations,  of  high  artistic  value,  give 
more   striking  impression  than  could  aj 
text  of  the  strong  Byzantine  bias  of  t 
Russian  national  genius.     The  result  of 
special   gravure   process,    they  have  be 
selected  by  the  author  from  the  arch( 
logical  treasures  of  Russian  libraries  a 
serve  to  give  a  graphic  impression  of  t 
empire's  historic  and  largely  forgotten  pa 

MRS.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  IN  MEXICC 

O'Shaughnessy,      Edith      (Mrs.     Nelson). 
Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico.     Illustrated.     Pp.  3. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1916. 
Postage,  14  cents. 

In  spite  of  the  stormy  scenes  and  anxici 
days  spent  by  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy  a 
his  wife  in  Mexico  City,  between  October, 
1913,  and  April  23,  1914,  one  can  not  h> 
envying  a  woman  the  privilege  of  seek 
history  in  the  making  at  such  a  criti  1 
period.  Nor  could  such  a  book  be  print  1 
more  opportunely  than  at  this  drama; 
moment  when  we  have  been  startled 
the  call  to  arms  and  the  possibility  oh 
war  which,  according  to  the  author,  mift 
have  been  avoided  by  a  different  pol r 
in  "  Watchington,"  when  Huerta  asked  r 
recognition. 

The  letters  are  so  comprehensive  si 
so  largely  instructive  that  we  can  har/ 
believe  that  they  were  daily  epistles  to  a 
absent  mother  without  thought  of  sul" 
qnent  publication,  but  every  words 
interesting,  picturesquely  graphic,  and  f '. 
giving  a  sympathetic  account  of  e 
Mexican  limitations  in  character  ifl 
customs  and  betraying  clearly  the  "  - 
mercial  jealousy  and  rivalry  that  h  e 
fomonted  the  trouble.  "The  whole  st- 
ation could  be  summed  up  in  one  wih 
'oil,' for  Mexico  has  much  that  the  wi<> 
covets." 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  frank  and  H" 
lesa  in  her  estimates  of  men.  Huerta  "< 
•  •alls  a  man  of  force  and  ability;   Can:*;' 
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lacking  these  qualities,  but  possessing 

o    convincing    note    by    his    venerable 

.f   and  long  white  beard;    and  Villa 

the  exponent  of  every  evil  and  vicious 
ait.    The   daily  routine  of   the  charge's 

0  and  his  nerve-racking  problems  make 
scinating  reading,  and  v  a  are  inclined, 
th  the  author,  to  deplore  Mr.  Lind's 
Ivocacy  of  raising  the  embargo  on  arms 
id  ammunition  as  "the  most  disastrous 
apter  of  Mexican  life."  We  feel  the 
nagnetic  charm"  of  Mexico,  but  she  in- 

1  s  t hat  it  would  take  the  United  States 
ore  than  one  hundred  years  to  make  it 
to  a  civilized  country. 

Ft  is  easy  to  imagine   tho  uncertainty 

the  life  portrayed  in  those  letters — the 

isunderstandings  and  heartaches  caused 

the  successive  "letters  and  notes"  to  a 

ople  whom  our  ways  do  not  fit.     "It's 

:e  dressing  sonny  up  in  father's  clothes." 

At  last  came  the  recall — the  O'Shaugh- 

ssys  were  obliged  to  leave  Mexico  City, 

(1,  in  Huerta's  private  train,  they  found 

oir  way  to  Vera  Cruz  and  lived  through 

stirring  first  days  of  the  occupation 

re,  experiencing  courtesy  and  kindness 

irn  such  men  as  Admiral  Fletcher  and 

neral  Funston.     The  author  implies  in 

e  closing  letters   that    it    might    have 

en  different  "if" — well,  history  uwill  show 

lere  mistakes  wero  made,   but  no   one 

II  make  a  mistake  in  reading  every  word 

this  book  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

llshop,  Farnham.     Our  First  War  in  Mexico. 

218.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25 
Postage,  10  cents. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  account  of 

s  causes  and  events  of  our  first  war  in 

pxico,"   says   the  author  of  this  book, 

sing  his  preface;   and  he  adds  as  a  final 

lyer,  words  that  every  patriot  may  echo 

'God  grant  there  may  never  be  a  sec- 

d!"    A  small  affair  that  one  Mexican 

;ir  seems  in  our   perspective  of  to-day; 

was  small,  indeed,  compared  with  what 

)  world  sees  now.     "Most  of  its  histor- 

,"  according  to  Mr.  Bishop,  "cau  bo  di- 

led  into  two  classes.     First  come  those 

itten  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 

toe.     The  authors  of  these  painted  every- 

ug  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  chanted 

tgs  of  glory.     Then  came  the  histories 

itten  undor  what  may  be  called  Abolition 

luenee.     Tho  authors  ,of  these  painted 

i'\  thing  coal  black  and  passed  by  on  the 

ier  side."     Mr.  Bishop  appears  to  have 

lght  a  middle  courso  between  these  ex- 

tnes  —  to  have    summarized    the    facts 

her  than  to  have  glorified  the  heroes. 

*«SS.e.l  l)aI,icl  Wolford.    Making  the  Most  of 
ChHdren.    Pp.   135.     New  York:     The  Educa- 
ial  Book  Company.     50  cents.    Postage,  8  cents. 

Hen»  is  an  educational  book  for  the  home, 
0  which  come  children  to  be  developed, 
►ur  lirst  question,"  says  Professor  La  Hue, 
hould  not  hv,  How  can  I  make  my  child 
0  'his  or  that?  hut.  What  lias  nature 
eady  made  him/  and  How  can  1  find  lliis 
In  which  statement  the  author 
>ves  himself  much  wiser  than  an-  many 
rents.  "Our  children  are  not  vest- 
t'ket  editions  of  ourselves,"  he  also  de- 
ws; and  upon  this  fact  of  difference  he 
Has  his  theory  of  properly  making  the 
t  ot  them  by  finding  aud  developing 
"•  bent  of  mind.  Dr.  La  Rue  heads  the 
'Partmenl  of  Psj  chology  and  Pedagogv  in 
;  ennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  'l  Io 
"*s  with  excellent  purpose  to  make  par- 
;>«"  more  helpful  for  childhood,  and  of 
»w  assistance  to  the  school  in  its  efforts 
educate  tho  child. 
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John  T  Craven  Engineer     Briner  Building  St  Louis     M  Eyssell  Const  Co  G 


Erected  in  winter 
4/4  months 

This  reinforced  concrete  building  was 
erected  in  winter — 4^  months.  The 
precautions  necessary  for  successful  winter 
construction  did  not  prevent  quick  work. 
The  building  was  finished  on  schedule 
time,  and  the  owners  gained  three  val- 
uable months  of  business. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  fireproof  and 
permanent.  Its  first  cost  is  low;  insurance 
rates  the  lowest;  and  maintenance  costs  are 
less  than  any  other  building  you  can  erect. 

Information  for  business  men 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  book  on  in- 
dustrial buildings  tor  executives.  It  illustrates 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  many  difFerenr 
industries,  shows  costs,  time  to  erect,  etc.  Also 
talk  with  your  architect  about  reinforced  con- 
crete for  your  building. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  afUu  Portland  Cement  Association 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York  Corn  Ex.  Bank.  Bldtf..  Chicago 

Philadelphia       Boston      St.  Louis       Minneapolis       DesMoinea       D 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  ^t..  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bklg.,  Chk 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings,  including  Lofts,  W 
Cold  Storage  Plants,  Stables   Business  Garages,    rex  luilda 

Nature  of  Business 

Name  of  my  Architect  1-A-1 
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Quality  Wire — a  Vital 

Part  of  Railway 

Equipment 

Every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  thousands  of  human 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  railway  equipment 
are  safeguarded  by  the  signal 
systems  of  the  railroads. 

Without  safety  signals, 
trains  could  not  be  operated  on 
time  or  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Leading    railroads    of    the 
'  United  States  are  using  thou- 
sands of  miles  of 

ECCO 

Insulated  Wire 

In  all  kinds  of  weather, 
under  the  most  exacting  con- 
ditions, ECCO  Wire  carries 
the  current  which  operates 
the  safety  signals. 

The  same  infinite  care 
which  produces  ECCO  Signal 
Wire   is   used   in   the   manu- 
facture of  ECCO   Wire  for 
homes  and  buildings.    Signal 
engineers  know  which  rubber 
covered  wire  is   dependable, 
and  house  and  building  own- 
ers can  safely  trust  such  ex- 
pert judgment  to  guide  them 
in  the  purchase  of  house  wire. 
ECCO"  is  stamped  every 
,  three  feet  on  the  outer  braid 
■  — your  protection.    Every  coil 
I  is  tested   and  a  certificate  of 
'  test  furnished   upon    request. 

•  Remind  your  architect  to  specify  ECCO 
j  and  insist  that  it  be  used  by  your  conlrac- 
)  tor.  Booklets  giving  reasons  and  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Electric  Cable  Company 

Makers  of  ECCO  Wire  for  every  pur- 
pose where  rubber  covered  wire  is  used 

10  E.  43d  St.,  New  York 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  great  war 
many  indeed  were  the  poems  written 
in  praise  of  peace.  Some  of  them,  notably 
those  by  George  Russell  and  those  by 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  were  of  real  literary 
importance.  But  as  the  months  passed 
most  of  the  poets  ceased  to  praise  peace 
and  began  to  take  sides  in  the  great  quarrel. 
We  find,  however,  in  The  Ploughshare, 
an  English  journal  of  pacifist  tendencies, 
numbering  among  its  contributors  several 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a 
peace-poem  of  extraordinary  power.  Mrs. 
Eden's  "Bread  and  Circuses"  won  for  her 
many  friends  in  this  country,  but  there  was 
little  in  that  charming  volume  to  prepare 
her  readers  for  this  passionate  indictment 
of  militarism. 

THE  GREAT  REBUKE 

By  Helen  Parhy  Eden 

"Put  up  thy  sword."     So  Peter  found 

Rebuke  upon  his  weapon's  aid, 
The  High  Priest's  servant  of  his  wound 

Was  healed,  and  the  disciple's  blade 
Rebidden  to  its  scabbard.     See, 

O  World,  the  lovely  evidence — 
True  lesson  of  Gethsemane — 

That  Heaven  on  Earth  disdains  defense. 
Eor  still  the  hostile  ages  pass, 

And  force  may  strive  for  right,  but  know, 
You  can  not  cut  at  Caiaphas 

But  the  hired  servant  bears  the  blow; 
And  still  the  apostle,  he  who  dies 

In  thought  to  stem  Christ's  Passion,  falls 
short  of  his  fervor  and  denies 

His  Master  in  the  High  Priest's  halls  .  .  . 
Forth  leaps  the  sword  upon  the  same 
Innocent  pretexts — little  homes, 
Childhood  and  womanhood  wronged,  the  Name 
of  this  rebuking  Christ:    hence  comes 
A  votive  fury  that  begins 
All  conflicts,  and  the  justest  pride 
Is  first  the  stalking-horse  of  sins 
And  then  deserted  and  denied. 

Despots,  diplomatists,  dark  trades 
Set   men  unceasingly  at  strife. 
Usurp  the  war-cries  of  crusades, 
Divert  each  Cod-devoted  life; 
Never,  O  never  yet,  will  war, 
Howe'er  so  poisonous  root  and  stem, 
Lack  the  assurance  of  a  star 
Outdazzling  His  of  Bethlehem 
Till  Truth  and  innocence  reprove 
Their  ghastly  champions  with  his  word — 
Who  chid  the  violence  even  of  love — 
"Put  up  thy  sword."     "Put  up  thy  sword." 

Many  American  poets  can  turn  a  lyric 
deftly,  and  embody  in  it  a  pleasing  image. 
But  there  are  few  poets  who,  like  Witter 
Bynner,  can  do  all  this,  and  in  add i lion 
put  into  their  lines  genuine  feeling,  the 
passion  of  beauty,  which  is  the  authentic 
mark  of  true  poetry.  The  current  issue 
of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse  is  en- 
riched by  a  group  of  nine  lyrics  by  Mr. 
Bynner,  lyrics  so  noble  in  idea  and  so 
exquisite  in  artistry  that  the  magazine 
lias,  by  printing  them,  performed  a  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  craft  of  poetry. 
Four  of  these  lyrics  we  count  it  a  privilege 
to  quote.  How  effectively  the  poet  has 
captured  a  lovely  mood  in  this  song! 

A  THRUSH   IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

By  W'itter  Bynner 

In  came  the  moon  and  covered  me  with  wonder, 
Touched  me  and  was  near  me,  and  made  me  very 

still. 

In  came  a  rush  of  song,  raining  as  from  thunder, 
Pouring  Importunate  <m  my  window-sill. 


I  lowered  my  head,  I  liid  my  head,  I  would  not 

see  nor  hear — 
The  bird-song  had  stricken  me,  had  brought  the 

moon  too  near. 
But  when  I  dared  to  lift  my  head,  night  began 

to  All 
"With   singing    in   the   darkness.      And   then  the 

thrush  grew  still. 
And    the    moon    came    in,    and   silence,   on  my 

window-sill. 


The  two  stanzas  which  follow  have  so 
immediate  an  appeal  that  it  would  lie  su- 
perfluous here  to  comment  upon  them.  But 
has  the  mocking-bird — beloved  of  the  poets 
— ever  known  more  appropriate  praise? 

A  MOCKING-BIRD 

By  "Witter  Bynner 

An  arrow,  feathery',  alive, 

He  darts  and  sings; 
Then  with  a  sudden  skimming  dive 

Of  striped  wings 
He  finds  a  pine  and,  debonair, 

Makes  with  his  mate 
All  birds  that  ever  rested  there 

Articulate. 

The  whisper  of  a  multitude 

Of  happy  wings 
Is  round  him,  a  returning  brood. 

Each  time  he  sings. 
Tho  heaven  be  not  for  theYn  or  him. 

Yet  he  is  wise, 
And  daily  tiptoes  on  the  rim 

Of  paradise. 


The  philosophy  of  love  is  inexhaustible. 
Here  is  some  of  it  given  most  melodious, 
expression. 

TO  NO   ONE  IN  PARTICULAR 

By  "Witter  Bynner 

Locate  your  love,  you  lose  your  love, 

Find  her,  you  look  away; 
Now  mine  I  never  quite  discern, 

But  trace  her  every  day. 

She  has  a  thousand  presences, 

As  surely  seen  and  heard 
As  birds  that  hide  behind  a  leaf 

Or  leaves  that  hide  a  bird. 

Single  your  love,  you  lose  your  love, 
You  cloak  her  face  with  clay; 

Now  mine  I  never  quite  discern — 
And  never  look  away. 

And  here  is  the  poet  in  another  mood- 
singing  the  solemn  yet  hopeful  requiem 
of  a  child.  A  poet  needs  the  great  and  rare 
gift  of  sincerity  to  be  able  to  put  such 
tenderness  into  his  verses. 

HE  BROUGHT  US  CLOVER-LEAVES 

By  Witter  Bynner 

He  picked  us  clover-leaves  and  starry  grass 
And  buttercups  and  chickweed.    One  by  one, 
Smiling  he  brought  them.    We  can  never  pass 
A  roadside  or  a  hill  under  the  sun 
Where  his  wee  flowers  will  not  return  with  him— 
His  little  weeds  and  grasses,  cups  that  brim 
With  sunbeams,  leaves  grown  tender  in  the  dew 

Come  then,  oh,  come  with  us — and  each  in  turn 
Children  and  elders,  let  US  thread  a  few 
Of  all  the  daisies  ...  to  enfold  his  urn. 
And  fade  beside  this  day  through  winch  he  passes 
Bringing  us  clover-Jeaves  and  starry  grasses! 

In  "Who  Goes  There?"  (G.  P.  Putnam': 
Sons),  by  the  author  of  "Aunt  Sarah  am 
the  War,"  we  find  something  of  decide- 
value— a  hitherto  unpublished  poem  Jo 
Francis  Thompson.  The  poet  imagine: 
himself,  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death 
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(HANDLER  SIX 

$1295 


(F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND) 


Answering  the  Question    | 
Thousands   Have   Asked    j 

THE  automobile  industry  is  so  big,  so  vital,  that  rumors  run 
rife  in  it,  rumors  founded  and  unfounded.  So  it  is  not 
strange  that  thousands  of  admirers  of  the  Chandler  Six, 
thousands  of  prospective  Chandler  owners,  have  asked  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  in  January?  Are  you  going  to  bring  out  a 
new  model?  Are  you  going  to  build  such-and-such  kind  of 
motor?  Is  it  true  you  are  going  to  adopt  a  new  design  of  body? 
What  about  the  price?"  1 

And  this  is  our  answer.  | 

In  the  series  of  Chandler  Sixes  which  will  follow  our  com- 
pletion of  production  of  the  present  series,  § 

we  shall  continue  to  build  as  the  heart  of  this  great 
car  the  same  Marvelous  Motor  which,  with  some 
minor  refinements    from  time  to  time,  has  distin-  § 

guished  the  Chandler  for  four  years  past,  the  same 
Chandler-design  and  Chandler-build  motor  which 
has  become  famous  for  its  power  and  flexibility  and 
simplicity  and  economy.    And  1 

we  shall  continue  the  beautiful  walnut-panelled 
tonneau-cowl  type  of  bodies— with  soft,  deep  cush- 
ions and  lustrous  finish  — which  preceded  many 
recent  "new  models"  by  many  months.    And 

the  price  can  not  be  lower.  In  all  probability  it 
will  be  higher. 

Ask  any  Chandler  dealer  or  any  owner  of  any  Chandler— 
whether  type  14  or  15  or  16  or  17— if  he  would  have  us  build 
some  other  type  of  motor. 

Ask  yourself  what  change  could  make  the  present  Chandler 
more  beautiful  in  body  design. 

This  is  our  answer  to  the  thousands  who  have  asked.  THE 
.CHANDLER  YOU  MAY  BUY  THIS  WEEK  WILL  BE  JUST 
AS  UP-TO-DATE  NEXT  SPRING  AS  THE  CHANDLERS 
|        WE  SHALL  BE  BUILDING  THEN.  | 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car      .     .     .     $1295       Seven-Passenger  convertible  Sedan       .     $1895  H 

Four-Passenger  Roadster $1295       Four-Passenger  convertible  Coupe    .     .     $1895  = 

S  Seven-Passenger  Limousine      ....     $2595  = 

(Excellently  designed  removable  Winter  Top  may  be  secured,  at  low  cost,  for  the  Touring  Car) 

S  If  you  do  not  know  your  Chandler  dealer,  write  us  today  for  Catalogue  = 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  810-840  E.  131st  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 
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Uame  Farming 
and  Good  Shooting 


ft 
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When  you  are  out  in  the  fields  and  woods  with  your  shotgun 
this  fall,  or  in  the  marshes  waiting  for  the  ducks,  bear  this  fact 
in   mind — your  sport  would  be  much  better   if  scientific  game  farming  were 
conducted  more  extensively  in  this  country. 

Game  farming  is  being  carried  on  much  more  extensively  than 
formerly,  especially  during  the  past  year.  Evidence  is  plentiful  to  the 
effect  that  eventually  we  will  pay  as  much  attention  to  this  important 
subject  as  have  the  people  of  Europe  for  many  years.  The  wonderful 
grouse  shooting  in  Scotland  is  one  example  of  the  results  obtained  there. 

There  are  already  many  places  in  this  country  where  good  shooting 
is  to  be  had  in  abundance  due  to  scientific  game  breeding.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  or  more  of  these  is  located  within  easy  reach  of 
your  home.  If  you  are  interested  we  will  gladly  advise  you  regarding 
this  if  we  have  the  information  in  our  files.  If  not  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  good  shooting  in  your  locality  and  put  you  in  touch  with 
others  who  are  interested  in  this.    ' 

May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  our  booklet,  'Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure'  \  It  is  well  worth  reading  and  sent  free  on 
request.      Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

When  You  Buy  Loaded  Shotgun  Shells 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  powder  you  shoot  in  the  fields 
or  at  the  traps?  You  should  be  thoroughly  informed  regarding  it  and 
specify  a  given  powder  when  you  buy  shells. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  the  two  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "E.  C.  '  .  These  powders 
are  of  unusually  high  and  uniform  quality.  They  give  even  patterns, 
high  velocity,  light  recoil.  You  can  always  depend  upon  them.  The 
next  time  you  buy  loaded  shells  specify  either  Infallible  or  E.  C. " 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder.  They  may  be  obtained  in  all  standard 
makes  of  shells. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  91 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives:    Infallible  and  "E.C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders;  I..  .1  R.   Orange 
Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  fanninj. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  91 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

'  men: — Please  send  me  a  copy  cf  "Game   Parmli  g   lot  Profit  and  Pleasure".     I  aci  interested  in  game 

breeding  from  tlie  I   i  ' 

Name 

Addrr      .  


unable  to  endure  her  new  understanding  of 
his  real  nature.  It  is  a  strange  and  tragic 
thought — especially  strange  in  the  authoi 
of  "The  Hound  of  Heaven." 

THIS  IS   MY   BELOVED 

By  Francis  Thompson 

Son  of  the  womb  of  her, 
Loved  till  doom  of  her, 
Thought  of  the  brain  of  her. 

Heart  of  her  side, 
She  joyed  and  grieved  in  iiim, 
Hoped,  believed  in  him — 
God  grew  fain  of  her. 

And  she  died. 

Died,  and  horribly 
Saw  the  mystery, 
Saw  the  grime  of  it — 

That  hid  soul; 
Saw  the  slime  of  it, 
Saw  it  whole. 
O  mother,  mother,  for  all  the  sweet  John  saith, 
o  mother,  was  not  this  the  Second  Death? 


"Wagger"  is  the  pseudonym  assumec 
by  the  author  of  "Battery  Flashes' 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  a  record  of  th. 
adventures  of  a  gunner  in  action  wit) 
his  battery  in  France.  Most  of  the  boo] 
is  prose,  but  occasionally  the  autho 
interpolates  some  verses.  Those  which  w 
quote  have  a  Kiplingesque  vigor,  and  h 
spite  of  their  occasional  lack  of  polish 
they  deserve  attention.  They  have  wha 
many  war-poems  lack — a  sense  of  actualit;, 

LEAD   O'  THE  GUNS 

By  "Wagger" 

Sounding  alarm,  scuffle  and  scurry. 
Out  with  the  guns — out  in  a  hurry! 
Two  leagues  away  gims  are  required 
Covering  flanks,  some  one's  retired. 
Orders  rapt  out,  coolly  yet  tartly, 
Get  a  move  on!  harness  up  smartly! 
Hook  in  the  teams,  wait  for  the  shout, 
"Advance  from  the  right  in  column  of  route.' 
Bucking  and  jibbing,  rattle  and  jingle, 
Snorting  with  fright,  team-horse  and  single 
"Centers"  and  "Wheelers"  join  in  the  fun, 
But  a  steady  old  pair  in  the  "lead  o'  the  gun.' 
Plodding  old,  nodding  old,  lead  o'  the  gun. 

.1  ingle  and  trot,  rumble  and  grind, 
(inns  to  the  front,  wagons  behind; 
Slip  of  a  boy — little  but  true, 
Trained  half  a  year— fighting  for  you! 
Light  as  a  twig,  not  twenty-one. 
But  fitted  to  drive  in  the  lead  o'  the  gun. 

Charge  at  the  dikes,  ditches,  and  banks, 
Stumble  and  jolt,  close  up  the  ranks! 
bracken  and  brock — keep  on  the  run — 
Gateway  and  gorse — lead  o'  tho  gun! 
Dash  at  them,  crash  at  them,  lead  o'  the  gun! 

"Halt!    Action  front!     Swing  round  tho  trail 
Limber  drive  on"  through  leaden  hail. 
Back  with  the  teams,  back  to  the  rear-. 
Driver  and  horse  not  wanted  here. 
Fearless  you  wheel  hack  front  the  Hun, 
You've  played  the  man.  lead  o'  the  gun! 
Slim  little,  trim  little,  lead  o'  the  gun. 

Soon  a  shell  bursts,  two  drivers  reel, 

Two  saddles  bare,  "Center"  and  "Wheel," 

Still,  tho  the  shells  shatter  and  scream, 

"  bead"  drives  on  with  his  six-horse  team; 

He  falls  at  last,  stern  duty  done, 

Falls  with  his  pair  in  the  lead  o'  the  gun, 

Lying  there,  dying  there,  lead  o'  the  gun. 

Some  one  must  go,  fighting  tho  Huns, 
Somebody's  darling  drive  our  field-guns, 
Some  one  must   help  to  (HI  up  the  ranks, 
Scant   tho  his  pay.  and  scanter  the  thanks. 
Honor  costs  naught,  (save  by  whom  won). 
So  honor  the  lads  in  the  lead  o'  tho  gun, 
Slogging  in,  jogging  in,  lead  o'  the  gun. 
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THE  EGGS  OF  BGLAl^J  Jgj 

c  T7GLANTINE  the  angels     315    e£Ss 

&  when   they  brought  h-J'0^^ 

ortal  world."     So  might  any  eggS   bring 

inl  sing  tlie  praises  of  one  re  you  have 

sad  and  gone,  but  who,  in  he?5.     Fie  on 

rought  many  pleasures  into   hf  cr7ded 

.     '■ ,     ,     ,,      ,        ,  „   ale  column 

ays  (particularly  the   breaktat     j     jg  ^e 

tankind.  For  the  Lady  Egl[  how  does 
inn  being  a  lissom  lady  of  T  scraps  for 
r  Swinburnian  creation,  was  J'10; 
ticommonly  capable  white-leg 
or  chief  claim  to  note  is  tha,e  survived 
om  the  very  finest  of  proud  ohters.  Of 
aving  in  her  veins  the  noble  b^d,  f°r  by 
inferior  only  to  simple  faithmo£ker  aro 
>rding  to  account,  her  life  -  jg  unijkeiy 
sted  in  laying  eggs  for  breeding  at  hotels, 
i  a  single  year  she  laid  315  «  monopoly 

ill   people    demand    fatuouslyntme  ^a<^- 
.,,,  shows  will 

t  a  name; 

But  now  that  she  has  passed 

lurans  of  the  national  press  1 

le  sadness  of  the  bereaved  pu' 

avannah  Press  remarks,  mouri 

/, 

Lady  Eglantine  is  dead.     Thi: 
lean  that  ono  of  the  nobility  \0orne 
way  or  that   some   titled   perse 
een  called  to  the  last  reward, 
glantine  was   a  hen.      But   shfo' 
[•om   being    an    ordinary    hen. 
implished     something     in     the 
orld  that  no  other  chicken  had  « 
hie  to  do.     She  had  a  record  of 

year.     Now  this  is  an  egg  e^"'J- 
\cept  for  about  one  day  a  we 
nagine  Lady  Eglantine  must  ha^ 
n  Sundays.  PS 

It  means  a  great  deal  for  a  he 
15  eggs  from  January  1  to  Decei tl10  ex~ 
i  hen  with  a  record  like  that  has  ar  a  eart- 
aekle.  Compare  the  achievement  the  car- 
iglantine,  the  Maryland  prodigy, 
■relaying  feats  of  ordinary  hei  USe  a 
uesa  the  plain  old  biddies  that  clucl'ecl  ,nat 
i  farmyards  run  up  a  record  of  so'fusal  to 
ko  100  or  150  eggs  a  year  and  thiontrap- 


avo  done   something    worth    whi 
now   a  lot  of  chicken-fanciers  wl 


So  they 
time  all 


bat  the  200-egg-per-year  hen  is  a  tl 
uul  she  is,   too.     It  pays  to  keertneJoy 
hal   will  drop  into  her  nest  200)  charm 
ear.     The  vast  majority   of   hen^  tour 
learer  producing  about  half  that  i     v 
A  good  way  to  judge  of  the  al10  Wew 
aything  or  anybody  to  produce    sll:ulos 
>f  the  world's  goods  they  are  exp<As   The 
jroduoe  can  be   gained    by   comijuitted 
mppose  we  should  develop  a  mtj         f 
•ould  do  about  four  times  the  wor       n° 
^erage  man.     We  would  consider11  vestl_ 
TOnder.     If  a  woman  could  make  a'vocat- 
U^SSea    a    day    as    three    ordinary    nts    in 
uade,  or  a  preacher  could  bring  av«  ;„,„ 
!?QVWts   to   the    mourners'    bench    \ 
"gW  as  the  average  preacher  do<   ll>:,m 
ttonth  wo  would  christen  him  a 
BUly  Sunday.    The  lawyer  who  wim 
»sea  is  considered  a  marvel  and  a  chm   lho 
""  automobile-racing  driver  who  cQGt   at 
lh"v  mileage  out  of  his  car  in  a  giv«l    and 
,,;'»  the  average  driver  is  well  paid.  ou   a 
«»  world  applauds  those  who  dosorv,,(l 
>'ut  do  them  better  or  more   prof'Fm,.v- 

sidents 
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STEINWAY 


THE  moods  and  fancies  of  youth  find  sympathetic 
understanding  in  the  sensitive  mechanism  of  the  Steinway. 
In  the  early  years  of  musical  effort,  attainment  seems  so 
difficult  and  so  far  away.  It  is  then  there  is  vital  need  of  just 
the  encouragement  which  the  Steinway  never  fails  to  give. 

Its  superior  worth  is  accepted  throughout  the  world 
without  question.  Yet  the  Steinway's  cost  is  moderate,  and 
terms  are  made  convenient.  Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  EAST  14TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Subiuay  Express   Station    at   the   Door 
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PIPE  ORGANS 


of  distinction  for 
RESIDENCES — with  or  without  self-playing  device 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

Latest  Approved  Methods.     Highest 
Grade  Only.  Established  it 

Address 

Hook  &    Hastings    Co. 

Kendal  Green,  Mass.  ( Dept.  A) 

Branches 
Boston    New  York    Philadelphia   Chicago   Dallas 


"The  Literary  Digest  "   is  the  Most    Vital 
Text-Book  on  Current  Brents 

"The  need  of  a  vital  and  up-to-date  text -hook 
uii  current  events  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  my 
high-school  girls,  led  me  almost  instinctively  to 
Tm  Literary  Digest.  If  such  a  text  was  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  avenge  hlgh-echool 
student's  purse.it  must  be  cheap:  if  it  was  to 
meet  the  standard  of  literary  merit  which  a 
teacher  of  English  in  cosmopolitan  New  York 
must  uphold,  it  must  be  carefully  edited:  if  it 
was  to  be  safe  from  the  charge  of  propaganda,  it 
must  be  unpartisan.  Thk  LITERARY  DIGEST  met 
these  various  demands.' — Washington  Irring 
llinh  School.  New  York  City. 


The  first  man  to  advertise 


Webbers  Dictionary 


Pajamas  B  Night 


Noah  Webster 


Since  1881 


E.Rosenfeld  6  Co. 
Baltimore  &  New  York 
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rage  person  engaged  in  a  simi- 
unable  to  entn-  So  why  not  say  a  few  words 
his  real  natu  Lady  Eglantine?  Before  her 
thought— es]rou&ht  egg-laying  down  to  a 
of  "The  Hovmost  an  eSS  a  day  for  a  year 

>rd.  It  was  closer  to  that  goal 
THfther   hen  ever  reached.     No 

products  sold  for  ten  dollars 
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Game  Farming 
and  Good  Shooting 


t  *>>:>*' 


When  you  are  out  in  the  fields  and  woods  with  your  shotgun 
this  fall,  or  in  the  marshes  waiting  for  the  ducks,  bear  this  fact 
in  mind — your  sport  would  be  mtich  better    if  scientific  game  farming  were 
conducted  more  extensively  in  this  country. 

Game  farming  is  being  carried  on  much  more  extensively  than 
formerly,  especially  during  the  past  year.  Evidence  is  plentiful  to  the 
effect  that  eventually  we  will  pay  as  much  attention  to  this  important 
subject  as  have  the  people  of  Europe  for  many  years.  The  wonderful 
grouse  shooting  in  Scotland  is  one  example  of  the  results  obtained  there. 

There  are  already  many  places  in  this  country  where  good  shooting 
is  to  be  had  in  abundance  due  to  scientific  game  breeding.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  or  more  of  these  is  located  within  easy  reach  of 
your  home.  If  you  are  interested  we  will  gladly  advise  you  regarding 
this  if  we  have  the  information  in  our  files.  If  not  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  good  shooting  in  your  locality  and  put  you  in  touch  with 
others  who  are  interested  in  this.     ' 

May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  our  booklet,  Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure' '.  It  is  well  worth  reading  and  sent  free  on 
request.      Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

When  You  Buy  Loaded  Shotgun  Shells 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  powder  you  shoot  in  the  fields 
or  at  the  traps?  You  should  be  thoroughly  informed  regarding  it  and 
specify  a  given  powder  when  you  buy  shells. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  the  two  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  E.  C.  ".  These  powders 
are  of  unusually  high  and  uniform  quality.  They  give  even  patterns, 
high  velocity,  light  recoil.  You  can  always  depend  upon  them.  The 
next  time  you  buy  loaded  shells  specify  either  Infallible  or  E.  C. " 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder.  They  may  be  obtained  in  all  standard 
makes  of  shells. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  91 

fJEHCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  txplosives:   Infallible  and  "E.C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders;   I..  ,i  R.   Orange 
Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  91 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

lemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  <  '■  "'■  Farming   lot  Profit  and  Pleasure".     I  am  Inten   ted  in  game 

breeding  from  tbe  standpoint  i  f 

Name J 

Address .  . 


H< 

She  j 


r 


Son  t  Lady   Eglantine  was  carried 

rLovork  to  be  exhibited.     They  did 

K  in  a  coop  as  they  would  have 

non  chick.     They  carried  her 

Hop<a*    metropolis    in    a    Pullman 

Oodien  sne  got  there  she  was  as- 

Aiom  in  a  hotel.     And  that  day 

sgg  right  in  the  room  and  made 

Diedmous  for  a  day. 

Saw.r  loafed   on   the  job   and  she 

'Saw  pointed  those  who  listened  each 

g    ,  3  lay  of  the  •  laying  hen.     She 

Saistocrat    among    the   feathered 

o  mother,  mtf   tbe   farm    which   she   called 

O  mother,  wa>  was  the  egg-laying  sensation 

She  laid  for  fame — and  won  it. 

"Waggerdianapolis,    through   its   News, 

by    the    ai)Wn  wreath  on  the  bier  of  the 
(E.   P.   Du       ,    .,  ,       . 

j  ,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 

adventures 

his  battery  the   youth  of    the  country  on 
is     prose,    e  gained  by  industry.     We  read 

ouote  have^e^me  °^  faithful  service,  dis- 
spite  of  tl  by  many  brilliant  perform 
thev  deser^  Eglantine  is  dead  at  her  Man 
many  war-^y  nome-  Lady  Eglantine  war 
rat  who  was,  nevertheless,  no 
■of  work.  Her  indefatigabh 
"dded  much  to  the  wealth  of  thi 
y  in  which  she  lived  and  not  ; 
Sounding  ts  fame.  Her  remuneration  fo 
Out  with  lal  services  was  not  much,  per 
Two  leag.yer  exceeding  a  comfortab'i 
Coveringjiaee  an^  food,  probably  plaii 
orders  rs^f^    yet   ^   never   asked  am 

Hook  m"USe    f°r    mOTe-       She    WaS    °ftel 

"  uivant'f  as  a  rare  m°del  of  perfectioi 
BuckingPhotographs,  published  in  maga 
Snortingd  newspapers  for  years,  atteste* 
"  Centerersonal  beauty.  But  it  was  no 
But  a  sttty  but  for  industry  that  Lad; 
Ploddinie  was  distinguished,  and  to  this 

she  owes  her  fame.  She  worke 
Qingle  aly  every  day  in  the  year  and  sh! 
Slip  of  Vor^  weu-  This  capacity  for  wor 
Trained  itself  early  in  her  career  an 
Light  a:  her  the  first  taste  of  fame  whei 
But  m  mullet-year,  she  laid  315  eggs,  a( 

a  reputation  for  industry  whicl 
Charge,  ie    time    of    her    death,    she  coi 
Stumbl,  cuitivated. 
Brackei 

Gatewacommuters  who  lament  her  ui 
'demise  will  find  the  inmost  accem 
"Halt!  hearts  framed  in  adequate  wore 
LimbeiNew  York  Sun,  which  tells  of  h< 
Drivt,r     and    closes    movingly    with    a 

Fearlopoem  in  her  memory.    The  accouJ 

You'vt 

Slim  li 

•ural   real-estate   men,    profession 
soon  anerg  of  farmSj  and  owners  of  movini 

Tw,?  sill  shed  at  least  one  tear  at  the  nes 
Still,  t 


'  Lead 


death  of  a  titled  female  who  w; 
He  fal*ue  friend.  Lady  Eglantine  was  i 
Palls  \  help  to  the  back-to-the-land  mov 
Lying  is  Liberty  H.  Bailey  or  the  auth 
tree  Acres  and  Indolence";  or  isr 
some  ,ito  the  name  of  the  book? 
Somel  white  -  leghorn  hen,  which  h 
lome  issed  away  in  the  fulness  of  yea 

Honoi)nors    at    h<)r   Miiry,and   home'   W 
Sohoimdard   of   calculation  for  all  cli 

Sloggi 
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oilers  who  planned  to  accept  an  easy 

ng  from  the  soft  brown  hands  of  the 

th.    In  her  pullet-year  she  laid  315  eggs. 

ly  she  lolled  unproductive  for  fifty  days 

not    explained;     anyway,    315    eggs 

3  good  enough.     Therefore,  1,000  hens, 

h    laying    315    eggs,     would     produce 

250  dozen  a  year,   and   as   eggs   bring 

j  cents  a  dozen  or  more,  there  you  have 

:  toss  yearly  income  of  $13,125.     Fie  on 

i    weekly  salary  and  a  fig  for  the  crowded 

i ,!    Ho  for  the  Farms  P\>r  Sale  column 

i  1  the  gaudy  incubator-catalog!     Is  the 

(j'-mash  system  the  best,  and  how  does 

>  in  milk  compare  with  meat  scraps  for 

|.(eiii:'       Ah,      Lady     Eglantine,     what 

Hirts  you  broke  because  all  lady  leghorns 

I  re  not  like  you  on  the  nest! 

The  departed  is  known  to  be  survived 

i    nine   sons   and    three   daughters.      Of 

i    the  sons  are  most  cherished,  for  by 

]  'ndel's  law  the  virtues  of  the  mother  are 

li'nsmitted    through    the    sons.      Perhaps 

A  nine  are  great  fellows,  but  it  is  unlikely 


it  they  will  ever  have  rooms  at  hotels, 
staterooms  in  Pullmans,  or  a  monopoly 
blue  ribbons,  as  Lady  Eglantine  had. 
j  was  a  great  bird  and  the  shows  will 
is  her. 

LADY   EGLANTINE 

Charon,  turn  your  ferry  round 
For  a  biped  outward  bound. 

Let  your  finest  pomp  be  spread. 
Lady  Eglantine  is  dead. 

Few,  perhaps,  whom  you  have  borne 
Left  so  many  who  will  mourn. 

In  the  land  her  voice  was  heard. 
Dear  was  held  her  lightest  word. 

She  was  ever  fortune's  pet 
And  her  place  was  highly  set. 

Fame  and  honor  filled  her  day. 
Life  she  found  one  grand  sweet  lay. 


MOVING   THE   PRESIDENTS 

OME    New-Yorkers    took    all    the    ex- 
Presidents  of  the- nation  out  for  a  cart- 

i  o  the  other  day.  On  account  of  the  car- 
ike,  said  a  wit,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
beian  dray,  but   another  declared  that 

ijwas  due  to  Andrew  Jackson's  refusal  to 
(ronizo  any  such  new-fangled  contrap- 
ii  as  a  trolley-  or  motor-car.  So  they 
ived  them  by  wagon.  Yes,  this  time  all 
executives  agreed  on  one  thing — the  joy 
a  twentieth-century  joy-ride,  the  charm 
i  novelty  of  a  seeing  New  York  tour. 
)  have  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  New 
■rk  Sun,  close  to  whose  classic  shades 
i  itinerant  Presidents  passed.  As  The 
"  reports  it,  the  Presidents  quitted 
■*  Row  for  Scranton,  Pa.  We  do  .mi 
w  whether  they  wished  to  investi- 
ke  the  mining  conditions  before  advocat- 
:m  eight-hour  day  for  Presidents  in 
•  1-inines— the  account  does  not  go  into 
»'li  detail  about  that.  We  do  learn 
wever,  that— 

&*Wge  Washington  emerged  from  the 
ibune  Building  into  Spruce  Street  at 
•^  o  clock  the  other  afternoon  and 
^med  a  slightly  tilted  position  on  a 
e-aorse  truck,  the  rail  of  which  served 
•na.ntam  his  equilibrium  and  dignity, 
•was  followed  by  all  the  other  Presidents 
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"The  Literary  nicest  "  i>  the  Most  Vital 

Text-Book  on  Current  Brents 
"The  need  of  a  vital  and  up-to-date  text-book 
on  current  events  to  put  into  the  hand-;  of  m> 
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You  can  depend  on  a 

public  clock  but  not 

4  on  a  public  pen. 
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FOR  usually 
public  pens 
are  rusted. 
They  scratch, 
sputter  and 
blot.  Unless 
you  own  a  foun- 
tain pen,  you 
haven't  a  pen 
that  is  made  to 
write  as  you 
write. 

And  the  best 
fountain  pen  is 
a  CONKLIN, 
self-filling  and 
non-leakable; 
fills  itself  in  4 
seconds,  ready 
for  days  of 
writing,  and  it 
writes  on  the 
dot — no  shak- 
ing to  coax  re- 
luctant ink — 
can't  leak  or 
blot.  Like  a 
good  watch,  a 
CONKLIN  is 
absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Your  stationer, 
druggist,  jeweler 
or  department 
store  can  fit  your 
hand  with  a  special 
CONKLIN 
point  made  for 
your  writing  and 
your  business. 

Prices,  S2.50,  S3.00, 
$3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00 
and  up. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN 
MFG.  CO. 

291  Conklin  Bid*.. 
Toledo.  Ohio 


from  John  Adams  down  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  neighborhood  forgot  its  luncheon- 
hour  in  watching  a  century  and  a  quarter 
of  history  in  procession.  The  Park  Row 
Debating  Society,  engaged  in  socializing 
the  universe  at  the  feet  of  the  Franklin 
statue,  lost  its  quorum  and  dissolved. 

Nappers  on  the  benches  of  City  Hall 
Park,  awakened  by  the  scampering  of 
boys,  rubbed  their  eyes  and  shuffled 
toward  Spruce  Street,  which  quickly  be- 
came impassable  and  stayed  so  until 
cleft  by  a  sortie  of  policemen.  The 
Presidents,  except  in  the  physical  sense, 
were  unmoved.  They  surveyed  the  scene 
without  curiosity,  even  with  hauteur — 
all  except  Millard  Fillmore  and  Martin 
Van  Buren,  who  wore  no  heads. 

Memories  of  the  Eden  Musee  and  Mrs. 
Jarley's  Wax  Works  were  stirred  among 
old-timers  who  looked  on.  For  the  Presi- 
dents were  that  galaxy  of  waxen  and 
painted  immortals  who  for  ten  years  have 
adorned  the  showroom  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  in  the  Tribune 
Building.  Structural  alterations  have  tem- 
porarily closed  then*  abode  to  the  public, 
and  they  are  being  taken  to  Scranton  to 
have  the  ravages  of  time  repaired.  Hence 
i  he  truck  in  Spruce  Street. 

Men  with  bin-lap  aprons  and  with  no 
regard  for  historical  continuity  or  prece- 
dence carried  out  the  Presidents  one  at  a 
time.  They  grabbed  General  Grant  first 
because  he  was  nearest  to  them  in  the 
front  row  of  the  exhibit  and  then  laid 
their  hands  upon  "Tippecanoe"  and  the 
Colonel.  When  deposited  on  the  truck 
Kutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur  were  tied  together  with  a  rope. 

Here  The-  Sun  takes  occasion  to  tlu-ow 
in  a  slur  to  the  effect  that  this  was  closer 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  life,  since  their 
principal  relation  occurred  when  Arthur 
was  removed  by  President  Hayes  from  the 
office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
in  1878.  Neither  seemed  to  recall  the 
incident  and  the  rope  bore  the  strain 
easily.    But  to  return  to  the  narrative: 

Some  of  the  Presidents  were  placed  on 
their  feet  in  a  standing  position,  from 
which  they  lurched  at  scandalous  angles. 
Others  were  allowed  to  sit. 

James  Monroe  had  his  back  turned  to 
James  Madison.  General  Jackson  and 
William  Henry  Harrison  faced  each  other, 
nodding  jerkily.  Grover  Cleveland,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
James  Buchanan,  were  lined  up  in  another 
row,  with  Taylor,  Tyler,  and  Pierce 
behind  them. 

Roosevelt;  and  McKinley  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  truck  scrutinizing  the  back 
of  the  driver's-  neck,  which  was  shaved. 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Jefferson,  and  Washing- 
ion  were  squeezed  together  in  close  quar- 
ters. John  Adams  and  Garfield  sat  at 
the  back  of  the  truck,  but  their  legs  did 
not  swing.  A  boy  tried  to  stick  a  toothpick 
into  John  Adams's  mouth,  and,  failing  in 
that,  combed  his  hair.  The  realness  of  the 
hair  of  all  the  First  Citizens  was  ex- 
pounded proudly  by  an  attendant,  who 
said :  "Sewed  1  o  t  lie  scalp,  every  one  of  'em." 

As  the  truck  moved  off  an  irreverent 
person  shouted:  "Hi!  There  go  the  strike- 
breakers." Horace  (ireeley,  who  has  been 
moved  from  his  pedestal  in  front  of  the 
Tribune  Building,  was  spared  the  agony 
of  seeing  a  truck-load  of  Presidents  pass 


by  with  no  room  in  it  for  him.  The  crowdi 
followed  the  waxworks  through  Mail  SP 
over  to  Broadway.  When  last  seen  from 
the  Sun  office  Thomas  Jefferson  had  been 
jostled  from  his  attitude  of  hopeless  recti- 
tude, but  his  right  hand,  like  that  of  Daw 
Copperfield's  Agnes,  was  ever  pointing 
upward. 


THE  MAN  WHO  TRIED  TO 
LENGTHEN  LIFE 

\     FEW  years  ago,  when  Elie  MetchniJ 
**■  koff  first  promulgated  his  sour-mill 
theory,  the  newspaper  humorists  took  bin 
up  as  a  new  subject  for  jokes  and  specu 
lations  on  how  it  would  be  to  live  fore 
He  was  called  the  successor  of  Ponce  d< 
Leon,  and  characterized  as  just  as  vision' 
ary.     But    the    professor    believed   in  hi 
theory,  and,  despite  the  thrusts  of  an  inl 
credulous   public,    proceeded   with   it   un 
moved.     He  was,  according  to  The  World' 
Work,  an  exact  scientist  and  never  gave  ou 
a  theory  until  it  had  been  substantiated  b; 
a  long  series  of  experiments. 

And  as  the  years  went  on,  and  Metch 
nikoff  advanced  in  age,  it  seemed  to  tbos 
who  knew  him  that  perhaps  he  had  th 
right  idea  after  all;  that  he  was  going  t 
live  to  break  the  modern  world's  reeon 
for  longevity.  And  then  he  died,  in  bi 
seventy-first  year,  having  lived  no  longe 
than  many  gentlemen  wrho  take  no  though 
of  prolonging  their  days  on  earth.  Wba 
was  the  matter?  Did  his  theory,  so  can 
fully  nurtured  for  years,  fail  after  all?  Le 
us  read  what  a  noted  fellow  scientist  sa; 
of  him: 


Metchnikoff,  it  must  be  said  at  once,  di 
not,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-one  years,  die  ( 
old  age.     By  following  his  own  teachings ) 
had  kept  young,  and  he  would  probably  nc 
have  died  for  a  good  many  years  if  it  ha 
not  been  for  heart  trouble  hereditary  in  tl 
family.     He  had  known  for  a  long  time 
was  going  to  kill  him.     In  fact,  he  live 
longer  than  any  of  his  immediate  relative 
all  of  whom  had  succumbed  to  the  sani 
complaint.     Within  the  last  year  or  tw 
he  had  said  a  number  of  times  that  1 
could  not  expect  to  last  much  longer.    1 
the  time  of  the  Metchnikoff  jubilee,  held; 
the  Pasteur  Institute  last  year  on  his  seve 
tieth  birthday,  he  even  predicted  his  o\\ 
early  death.     He  drew  a  chart,  which  ci 
be  found  in  the  published  annals  of  tl 
Pasteur    Institute,    showing    the   ages   i 
which  his  grandparents,  parents,  his  brot 
ers,   and  his  sister  had  died.     The  oba 
shows  their  lives  ended  at  45,  51,  54,  6 
G5,  67,  and  68. 

"They  wero  all  gone  before  they  attain* 
my  age,"  he  said,  "so  I  am  tempted  to  » 
tribute  my  old  ago  to  my  manner  of  livin 
I  have  abstained  from  all  raw  food  (i 
eluding  salads,  uncooked  fruit,  etc.)  ai 
I  regularly  drink  soured  milk  containii 
microorganisms  capable  of  fighting  t 
harmful  organisms  we  all  have  in  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  learn  that  t 
scientist  was  not  in  the  least  restricted 
his  diet.  Laying  stress  on  sour  milk  d< 
not    necessarily   mean    that  one  lives  on 
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taining Member  of  the  Re- 
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TWENTY   YEARS   AGO 


» » 


S  CLINTON  WIRE  LAI 
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PLANNED  AND  BUILT  THAT  STUCCO  HOUSE 

twenty  years  ago.     Just  look  at  those  walls — plastered  on 

Clinton  Wire  Lath.    Not  a  check,  crack  or  stain !    That  house  has 

brought  me  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  business.     In  fact  I  am 

known  in  this  community  as  a  Stucco  house  expert  and  I  lay  my 

success  principally  to  the  fact  that  I  always  specify  Clinton  Wire 

Lath." 

"Repair  bills  are  negligible,  and  if  the  owner  wants  to  sell,  he  has  one  of  the 
quickest  sellers  known.  Everybody  wants  a  stucco  house  nowadays  if  it  is  well 
planned  and  the  stucco  is  supported  on  Clinton  Wire  Lath." 

Send  for  our  -profusely  illustrated  book,  "Successful  Stucco  Houses;"  also  "Clinton 
Handbook  on  Lath  and  Plaster."     Both  mailed  free. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

first  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 

63  PARKER  STREET       ::       CLINTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  YORK        ::        BOSTON        ::        CHICAGO 

Matters  of  "  Pompeiian"  and  "Golden  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth,  "Clinton"  Painted  Wire  Screen 
Cloth,  Clinton  "Silver  Finish"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Poultry  Netting.  Clinton  Electrically 
welded  Fabric  for  reinforcing  Concrete.  Hunt  Corner  Bead.  Tree  Guards,  Fence  Gates, 
Clinton  Perforated  Steel  Rubbish  Burners,  Perforated  Metals,  Perforated  Grilles  for  all 
architectural  purposes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


By  James  C.  Fcrnuld,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.   i2tno.  Cloth,  320  pp.    $1.50  net.    Postpaid  $1 .62. 
KINK  k  WAUNALI.S  COMl'ANY.  354-300  Poni-th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


You  Control  Water  at  the  Faucet ! 

Why  Not  Control  Steam  at  the 

Radiator  Valve? 

This  is  what  you  can  do  if  you  specify 

ADSCO    HEATING 

Atmospheric  Pressure  System, Steam  or  Vapor 

using  the 


A 
V 


Grad  «_je»-tecl 
Rad  iator 

A      L-     V 


NA/i-th  ADSCO  Regulator 

ADSCO  heating  with  ADSCO  Specialties  is  the  first  real  advance  in  heating 

method,,   insures  greater  economy.     Means  more  even  heat  whether  you  use  a 

boiler  or  take  steam  from  underground  mains  of  a  central  station. 

No  Noue— No  Ltaky  Valves— No  Complicated  Devicet.      Save  20%  to  30%  Fuel  Co.t 
Write  for  JtulUfin    f.t'.l  1> 

AMERICAN       DISTRICT       STEAM      COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works— North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Brandies  1  Kow  York  CMciigro  8cntt.io 


Valves  open 
60%  Hire  60% 
radiation,  not 
90%  or  10%. 
Names  of  your  architect 
and  »team-fitt«r  appre- 
ciated. 


exclusively, 
told: 


About  Metchnikoff,  we  ar 


Ho  drank  it  regularly,  but  lie  did  no 
have  a  freak  appetite.  He  ate  all  the  ordi 
nary  things  served  on  an  ordinary  Frenc! 
table,  and  was  inclined  to  be  rather  fond  0 
the  table.  He  also  drank  wine  occasion 
ally,  tho  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  poin 
out  the  bad  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  arU  rie 
He  attributed  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of  "pre 
mature  old  age"  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  one 
fifth  to  disease,  and  the  other  three-fifth 
to  the  deleterious  organisms  of  the  intestin 
fostered  by  the  use  of  uncooked  food.  Bu 
he  was  human  in  his  lapses  from  his  ow 
rules.  One  day  at  the  house  of  a  friend  h 
was  discoursing  on  his  favorite  topic,  "W 
die  too  soon,"  when  some  one  asked  if  h 
cook  was  always  careful  to  follow  h 
precepts. 

Metchnikoff's  eyes  twinkled  behind  h 
spectacles.  "I  at  least  believe  she  does, 
he  said. 

His  friends  were  still  laughing  at  h 
little  sally  when  their  hostess  offered  hi 
a  glass  of  champagne  which  was  beii 
passed. 

"Here  goes,"  he  said,  tossing  it  ol 
"There  is  no  use  my  trying  to  make  e 
impression  on  you  skeptics.  I  might  i 
well  enjoy  myself." 

The  author  of  these  remarks  on  Mete 
nikoff  continues  in  a  brief  resume  of  tl 
scientist's  theory,  saying: 

He  established  old  age  as  an  illne 
caused,  not  by  one  bacillus,  but  by  a  mi 
titude  of  bacilli.  In  his  studies  he  pointj 
out  that  we  took  poisons  into  us  direct 
from  the  earth  by  eating  uncooked  food 
any  kind.  These  microbes  find  their  mc 
fruitful  ground  for  developing  in  the  low 
intestine,  he  contended,  and  there  they  fig 
our  "nobler"  tissue  all  our  days  until  th 
finally  get  the  upper  hand  as  our  vil 
forces  weaken.  The  number  and  force 
these  microorganisms,  he  showed,  could 
greatly  decreased  by  never  eating  anythi 
uncooked,  thereby  cutting  down  the  supp 
The  rest  he  found  could  be  killed  off  wi 
the  assistance  of  the  beneficent  microbes 
be  found  in  soured  milk. 

Metchnikoff  felt  he  had  an  imports 
message  for  mankind  in  this  discovery,  a 
he  had  so  much  to  say  about  it  that  ■ 
name  became  a  household  word. 

Of  Metchnikoff's  career  and  influence 
a  professor  a  number  of  stories  are  to. 
Among  them  is  the  one  wherein  he  pn- 
tically  prophesied  his  own  early  death.    ; 
is  related  concerning  this  incident: 

There  are  many  details  of  Metchniko ' 
life  told  by  his  pupils  with  the  careful  fegiJ 
for  exact  details  one  might  expect  to  fil 
in  students  of  pathology.  They  were  aw  | 
of  the  question  that  had  arisen  in  the  mil 
of  the  world  over  the  cause  for  his  de;i 
at  seventy-one,  and  were  afraid  it  nuft 
reflect  upon  his  life's  work  and  appear) 
negative  its  value.  So  they  were  at  grt 
pains  to  explain  how  young  and  vivacK? 
he  was,  even  on  the  occasion  of  his  P 
visit  to  the  laboratory,  the  13th  of  July. 
came  as  usual  in  the  morning,  working- J 
day,  but  ho  did  not  attempt  to  hide  ; 
uneasiness  at  tho  weakness  of  his  he;- 
He  surprized  them,  however,  by  saying, s 
he  put  on  his  things  to  go  home,  ' 
morrow  is  tho  14th,  isn't  it?  So  we  w< 
work.     I  am  afraid,  then,  this  will  be  ) 
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day  here.     I  can  not  last  two  days. 

all  die  to-morrow." 

te  died,  in  fact,  on  the  15th,  and  his 

hetic  farewell  made  a  deep  impression 

ti  on  the  pathology  students.     He  told 

n,  that,  sentimentally,  he  would  prob- 

,'  have  preferred  to  die  on  the  anniver- 

■  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  he  loved  his 

pted  country  so  ardently.     He  did,  it  is 

have  a  deep  affection  for  France,  on 

Hint  of  its  quickness  of  perception  and 

fr  'loin  from  scientific  ruts,  but  the  last 

b*  k  he  was  reading  on  his  last  visit  to 

tl  laboratory,   I  noticed,  was  a  German 

oiic  of  recent  French  advancements  in 

nee,  mill  he  did  not  scorn  to  read  it  in 

til  original  German. 

He  left  us  a  very  painful  task,"  said 

oi  of  his  pupils.     "He  made  us  promise 

ild  dissect  his  body  after  death  and 

T(  >rt  the  ravages  of  old  age.     It  was  a 

'i  iltlo  task  for  us,  used  as  we  are  to  con- 

i  i  dissecting.     But  we  did  it  and  found 

til.  he  had  actually  died  of  heart  disease 

n  plicated  by   disease  of  any   of  his 

01  t  organs.     They  were  all  in  good  eon- 

<1 1, 'ii— in  much  better  condition  than  one 

.'.  nl  expect  to  find  in  a  man  of  his  years. 

f    youthfulness   of   his   organs   was   un- 

di'itedly  due  to  his  system  of  living,  and, 

•u  in  his  death,  he  added  proof  to  his 

ention  that  old  age  could  be  warded 

of  by  assisting  the  fight  of  the  'nobler' 

ijies  against  the  'microbe  of  old  age.'" 

i  many  different  ways  he  said: 

If  you  wish  to  live  long,  never  eat  any- 

incooked,  and  drink  soured  milk." 
e  harped  on  the  theme  so  much  his 
e  came  dangerously  near  being  a  joke, 
his  "long-life"  preachments  were  the 
of  his  work.  In  the  advancement  of 
ical  science  he  ranks  beside  Lister  and 
cur. 


THE  SPY  WHO   DINED  WITH 
THE  KAISER 

I    might  have  been  his  last  meal  on 
;arth,  this  dinner  with  the  Kaiser,  for 
ifjie  spy  had  been  discovered,  he  would 
u  *  had  a  confidential  session  with  the 
nijij-squad  in  the  morning.      As  it  was, 
i<  ue  found  out  that  the  supposed  news- 
Wt  man  from  a  neutral  country  was  in 
re  ty  in  the  pay  of  the   London   Daily 
1  ',  and  so  the  dinner  remained  in  mem- 
nut  as  his  last,  but  certainly  as  his 
m  t   extraordinary    meal.      To    some    it 
ill    oven   seem   almost    beyond    belief. 
la  we  have  it,  however,  in  black  and 
v  e,  for  when  he  returned  safely  from 
1)  Balkans,  he  wrote  all  his  varied  ex- 
"   iHosinto  a  book,  and  from  it  a  lengthy 
»rpt  is  published  in   the  veracious  St. 
a  Post  Dispatch.    We  are  told  how  he 
toj  managed    to    get    an    interview    at 
'.  <tantinople    with    Enver    Bey,     and, 
'  ''ling  from  the  Porte,   chanced  to  be 
jj  ding  on  the  platform  of  the  railway- 
on  at  Nish.    As  he  waited,  some  one 
military  coat  walked  swiftly  by  him, 
,(l  again,  aud  fell  to  pacing  up  and 
Q  the  boards.    The  reporter  recognized 
io  figure  the  man  whose  face  is  known 
ie  whole  world— the  German  Emperor, 
he  was  not  alone  for  more  than  an 
">'.  for  he  was  joined  by  one  easily 
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Which  Woodwork  Do  You  Prefer  ? 

Dark  or  light  Mahogany,  one  of  the  various  Oak  tones, 
Silver  Gray,  Mission  Green,  Natural  or 

White  Enamel? 

Whatever  your  choice  of  decorative  schemes 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

supplies  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  base  upon  which  the  desired  effect 
may  be  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  material  may  be  had  at  moderate 
cost,  due  to  an  abundant  supply.  This  feature,  combined  with  the 
wood's  beautiful  figure,  fine  texture  and  adaptability,  make  it  a  most 
desirable  interior  trim  for  pretentious  homes  or  cozy  cottages. 

Homebuilders'  Book,  containing  a  complete  description  of  the  wood 
and  eight  individual  plans,  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  those 
seriously  interested.  Architects  should  ask  for  our  manual.  It  is 
confined  to  facts  of  interest  to  the  profession.  White  enamel  and 
stained  samples  also  free  on  request.     Address  Dept.  L. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  Trade-Marked  and  sold  by 
dealers.      See   that   yours  supplies  it.      He  can. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Mafestic 

Coal  Chute 

Keeps  the  coal  man  from  marrinc  the  side*  ol  \  our  home, 
protects  your  walk,  flowers,  lawn  and  shrub-  \  rfaM 
door  serves  W  a  window.  Riving  splendid  light  to  the 
basement.    It  locks  from  the  inside  and  is  burglu 

II  i- extra  durable.  ha>  a  he.ix  >  steel  body  -run-steel 
door  Frame  and  boiler  plate  hopper.     Every  home  should 


have  one. 


Write  for  Free  Book 

Oarbaof  /iVr«-iivr*.   .\fiM-  and  Pa 


\r.a  thf  .V.V'-'  ■   '   ■  ■      '• 

" 

Keerwm.  all  i* rial  Hatr 
mrnl    H  iW.nes.  Rubbith  Burr.rrs.  Slrrrt  and  lark  /..    i. 
Metal  IHant   Fare*.  Pipe  and  npMM  »arm  A\r  tuna.-.  - . 

Tt»e  Majestic  Co.,  614  Erie  St.,  Huntington.  Ind. 
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BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  check  on  this  list  will 
he  sent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning. 
Roofing  a  Home 
Building  a  Poultry  House 
Building  a  Bungalow 
Building  a  Barn 
Building  Your  Own  Garage 
Covering  Your  Factory 
J  Artistic  Roofs 


111  never  -need 
,  toRE-T300F 
"lhact  rooT" 


Roof  right  at  the  start — 
And  guard  against  future  trouble. 
Thousands  of  owners  who  laid 
RU-BER-OID  Roofing  20  years 
ago  know  that  RU-BER-OID 
never  needs  REPLACING. 

For— RU-BER-OID  can't  warp, 
curl,  crack,  split  or  melt. 

It  defies  sun,  wind,  snow  and  rain. 

It  is  sparkproof,  rotproof,  rustproof. 

You  can  get  RU-BER-OID  either  in  rolls 
or  shingles.  Our  booklet  "Artistic  Roofs" 
suggests  the  many  handsome  architec- 
tural effects  you  can  secure  with  each. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  RU-BER-OID 
in  Slate  Gray, Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

573  Woolworth    Building,  New   York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 
Impervite  Waterproofing  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co ,  San  Francisco,   (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


he  Next  Time  You  Are  in 


T 
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New  York-  Philadelphia 

Boston -Washington-Chicago 
Denver  -  Seattle  -San  Francisco 
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The  Cheapest  and  Best  Mat  Made 

ing  in  cost  alone  h  sufficient  to  warrant  their  use.   Once  laid,  your 
Dial  ir'.'[|jl<    and  expense  end.    The  convenience  and  time  saved  in  hand- 
ling  by  your  janitors  is  a  bi?  item.    Thej    won't  curl  up  nor  crack 
in  handling-   a  bis   advantage.     The  better  foot-cleaning 
qualities  Boon  offsets  their  cost  in  your  maintenance 

lit.    There  area  dozen  reason?  why   they 
are    ".■    I  in  wi-i     urn    BES1     HATS 
long  run.     Jurt  writ 
Ml  ipl 
thai  i  '.'i      V  ,'.  M  be  sui pj 


WEAR  PROOr  MAT  CO.,  500  S.  Peoria  Si.,  Chicago 
/  juatty  well  adapted  to  Re  idrnres 


make  a  note  of  the  matting  on  the  floors  of  the  leading  buildings,  hotels, 
banks,  theatres  and  stores  of  these  cities.     You  will  find  in  most  of 
them  the  famous  WEAR-PROOF  MAT.    The  wide-awake  managers 
of  these  big  buildings -have  STOPPED  the  endless  waste  of  money     J1  _ 
spent  in   replacing  short-lived    mats  every  few   months.       They    . ' 
wanted   something   better — cleaner — neater — more  sanitary — 
durable.     They  found  it  in  the  / 


recognized 
Ferdinand. 


as     the     Czar    of    Bulgan 
The  writer  tells  us:. 


My  feelings  when  I  ascertained  tl 
presence  of  the  Kaiser  can  only  be  a 
-predated  or  understood  by  a  journah 
I  soon  gathered  together  my  belongin 
with  the  aid  of  a  German  soldier  I  call 
to  help  me.  I  then  decided  to  approa- 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal  pair  wl 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  platfor 
arm  in  arm,  and  without  ceremony, 
noticed  a  handkerchief  in  the  Kaise 
hand  which  he  was  constantly  lifting  to  ] 
mouth,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  i 
me  to  hear  him  coughing. 

I  had  never  seen  Ferdinand  before,  a 
it  was  fully  eight  years  since  I  had  seen  t 
German  Emperor — and  what  a  char 
those  eight  years  had  wrought!  T 
Kaiser  is  not  a  tall  man,  as  he  is  rep 
sented  to  be  in  photographs,  and  by  i 
side  of  the  great,  massive  figure  of  < 
hawk-nosed  Ferdinand — who  has  a  d\i< 
like  waddle — the  war-lord  seemed  aim 
diminutive. 

The  Kaiser  wore  a  long,  gray  coat,  w 
grayish-fur    collar,    and    a   spiked  heir 
covered    with    some    khaki-like    mater. 
The  place  where  the  monarchs  promenac  I 
was  held  by  German  guards. 

What  struck  me  most  about  the  Kair 
was  his  obvious  air  of  fatigue.  It  mi  t 
have  been  due  to  the  war,  to  the  effect! 
his  two-day  journey,  or  to  ill  health,  a 
looked  a  tired  and  broken  man.  His  ]  r 
was  white,  altho  his  mustache  was  t  - 
piciously  dark,  and  his  face  was  drawn  ;  1 
lined.  There  was  also  an  entire  abse  e 
of  the  old  activity  of  gesture,  the  qu :, 
nervous  wheeling  about,  and  the  unstte 
manner  of  the  man.  There  was  con^t  t 
use  of  the  handkerchief,  a  large  Turlh 
affair  of  red,  embroidered  with  the  v  8 
Turkish  star  and  crescent  in  the  cor!1. 

The  narrator's  observations,  says  e 
Post  Dispatch,  were  interrupted  by  11- 
garian  officers  and  a  file  of  troops,  '  o 
inquired  what  his  business  was  in  K  i 
When  he  explained  he  was  led  away  to  ie 
chief  of  the  Bulgarian  Press  Bureau,  r. 
Romakoff,  on  whom  he  made  a  plea;  it 
impression  by  praising  the  prowess  of  ie 
Bulgarian  Army.  Then,  according  to  te 
account,  came  an  astonishing  turni 
affairs.     The  reporter  says: 

I  was  addrest  by  the  Chief  of  the  Pss 
Bureau  and  asked  if  I  should  like  on  be  It 
of  the  neutral  press  to  attend  the  ral 
banquet,  which  was  to  be  given  it 
evening.  I  trembled  with  excitement  id 
joy  when  I  thought  of  the  sensation  at 
my  account  of  the  banquet  would  n'*e 
when  it  reached  England.  If  Mr.  Roma»n 
could  have  read  my  thoughts  it  wW 
not  have  been  the  banquet  alone  a  ut 
which  I  trembled,  but  my  own  executn; 
fortunately  he  was  not  a  psychic. 

The  banquet  was  held  that  night  in"6 
town  hall  of  Nish.  I  was  one  of  ur 
journalists  present.  There  were  not  ]«> 
than  fifty  covers  and  several  places  *e 
empty,  the  actual  attendance  being  a ut 
forty!  The  tables  were  decorated  tli 
yellow  roses.  The  band  of  the  Life  Gv^ 
played  a  program  of  music 

The  Kaiser  sat  on  King  l-Yrdin;^ 
right,  and  on  King  Ferdinand's  jeBJM 
General  von  Falkenhayn,  then  Chief loM" 
German  General  Staff.  Interested  ' 
was    in    the    Kaiser,    T    was    hardly- 
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rigued  by  the  personality  of  von 
Ikenhayn,  who  was  the  brain  of  the 
•at  German  war-machine.  Altho  a 
tn  well  into  his  fifties,  he  looked  as  if  he 
i  not  yet  crossed  1  lie  half-century  mark, 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  with 

i,rti  rt ■lined  and  good-looking  features. 
tin  and  alert  of  movement,  with  close- 
pped  gray  hair,  he  seemed  the  personi- 
iticni  of  vigor,  virility,  and  vivacity. 
tenever  I  looked  across  at  him  chatting 
ile  freely  with  the  Kaiser  and  Ferdinand, 
ad  the  impression  that  here  was  a  man 
h  far-reaching  vision  and  great  executive 
,wr. 
sat  less  than  fifteen  yards  from   the 

r pi  pair,    and   I    had    every    chance   of 
erving  closely  each  change  in  expression 

.  smile  that  Hilled  across  their  counte- 
lees.    Now,  as  1  look  back  on  the  scene, 


see    the    Kaiser  not    only    perpetually 


(  inning,  but  looking  so  tired  that  I  won- 
<  cil  afresh  what  purpose  brought  him  from 
-irk -bed  in  Berlin  to  a  little  Servian 
li  with  its  dim  petroleum  lamps. 
m  I  ever  (he  Kaiser's  sufferings,  he  was 
i  iously  endeavoring  to  be  as  pleasant 
:i  possible.      Ho  looked  a  pathetic   figure 

■  he  sat   coughing,  as  if  his  throat  were 
ke(|  with  some  virulent  substance,  and 

i  mist  ha\e  cosl  him  great  effort  to  smile 

■  eatedly  as  Ferdinand  leaned  across  and 
v  spered  something  in  his  ear. 

found  myself  speculating  as  to  what 
njst  be  passing  through  the  Kaiser's 
n  id  as  he  saw  bent  upon  him  his  neigh- 
h's  yellow  face,  with  its  cunning  little 
m  of  eyes — the  eyes  of  the  typical  money- 
I'ijler.  Try  as  he  will,  Ferdinand  can 
I  er  disguise  the  suggestion  of  craftiness 
tit  is  stamped  upon  his  features.  Those 
i!  v  eyes  of  his  seem  to  be  the  windows 
ola   very    dark    soul,    and    behind    that 

■  per-and-salt   bearded    face    there   is   a 
(  cunning  brain  at  work. 

'roin  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  ate  and 
'I  nk  practically  nothing  I  was  led  to 
I' eve  the  story  that  he  always  eats 
hire  attending  these  state  functions. 
(  tahily  monarch  never  did  less  justice  to 
'  admirably  coked  meal.  He  did  not 
ola  take  wine.  On  the  other  hand, 
hdinand  ate  of  each  and  all  tho  dishes 
*  i  great  appetite,  sipping  his  special 
bjiid  of  while  wine  with  evident  relish. 

'he  contrast  between  (he  Emperor  and 

I  g  was  most  marked  when    they  stood 

By  the  side  of  tho  big,  clumsy -looking 

■  Imand      (he      Kaiser      looked      almost 
"  -rnilicanf.     All  through  the  moal  I  could 

11  ly  take  n.y  eyes  away  from  tho 
','ard  face  of  the  author  o*f  the  world- 
The  only  thing  about  him  that  was 

'hanged  was  his  upright  deportment. 
stood  up  firm  and  erect,  just  as  one  had 
*  him  taking  the  salute  at  maneuvers 
when  reviewing  his  Prussian   Guards. 

pose  was  that  of  an  Emperor,  and 
'rusted  strangely  with  the  heavy  awk- 
dness  of  his  brother  monarch. 

here  were  also  the  two  Bulgarian 
ices  present.  The  Crown  Prince,  Boris, 
sseribed  as  being  round-shouldered  and 
(and  so  generally  loutish  of  appearance 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  menial, 
e  it  not  for  his  clothes.  The  younger 
uv>  Cyril,  appeared  slightly  more 
"Wtive,  tho  even  then  of  little  cause 
Pride  to  his  ruling  father.  They  both 
tlw  huge  Coburg  nose,  tho  not  to 
>  Proportions  as  Ferdinand. 
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AM  the  heart  of  the  house.      When  the 
larting  flame  starts  unseen,  I  stop  it  dead, 
standing  guardian  of  the  safety  of  those 
who  have  placed  their  faith  in  me. 

Where  man  would  build  toward  the  sky,  he 
looks  to  me  for  lightness  and  strength;  for 
safety  and  economy,  without  which  no  con- 
struction may  successfully  leave   the   ground. 

Over  the  whole  nation  I  spread,  and  where 
ever  I  go  I  take  with  me  the  spirit  of  progress. 

I  am  the  source  of  comfort  and  safety  to  thousands 
of  homes,  small  and  large.  I  am  the  final  answer 
to  the  architect  in  his  search  for  beauty,  economy 
and  safety;  to  the  engineer  who  thinks  in  stresses 
and  strains;  to  the  contractor  who  thinks  in  figures 
of  time  and  money. 

They  mold  me  of  clay  and  then  burn  me  for  days 
in  fierce  heat,  until  I  am  hard  as  the  solid  rock, 
strong  as  iron,  and  yet  lighter  than  anything  else  of 
equal  strength. 

I  am  made  for  you  in  many  forms,  so  that  no  matter 
what  your  building  problem,  I  help  you  to  meet  it 
with  economy  of  money  and  time  —  and  above  all 
with  safety — absolute  safety — from  fire. 

I  am  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE. 

And  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  294  Federal 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  will  explain  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
if  you  will  write  them  for  the  Natco  House  Book, 
enclosing  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
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Be  a  Better  Salesman 

Yon    can  —  whether    you  are  a  beginner  or  already  experienced. 
Successful  Selling,  l.y  E.  LsiCHTER,  will  help  you  it  • 
self  to  judge  even   prospect    right)  and  use  the  selling  tad 
adapted  to  each  individual  rase.     Br  mail.  "'i  cents, 

1  r.\K  &  \1  M.N  ILLS  (  OMPAXY.   n 


There's 

something 
about  it 
youll  like- 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  hi*  boj  hood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  bold  ^rn\  interest 
every  Ih>v.    /  mo,  . .',  .  | 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourtb  Avease.  New  Y.rk 


JIL 


^■M    Herbert     . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoking  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Fatk  Tobacco  Co.  S6^Vest45"St  X**Yoik- 


Exercises  for  Women 


For  EVERY  WOMAS.  EYERYWHERE.uho 

desires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 

the  mental  satisfaction  conseaaent  upon  both. 

a  are  trerydefinitelj  in  need  of 

ratus 
This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
on.  A    B  .  I  rly   Director  of  Women's 

•  gymnasium.    Stanford    University,   out- 
I  pictures  .in  excellent  series  of 
lain,  practical   i  dapted  to 

meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
women.  The  combination  of  cxer- 
ciaea   includes  many    tor   reducing 
flesh,  and  others  txmnd  to  result  in 
uring  and  preservation  of  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure. 
i:mo.  doth,  profusely  illustrated. 
$1.00  net  :  bv  mail  $1  10 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4-M  Fourth  Are.. NewY.rk 
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Each  nationality  has  its  admirable  characterictics. 
They  fuse  and  blend  in  America  s  great  melting 
pot,  and  there  emerges  a  new  national  type 
combining  the  excellences  of  all — the  American. 


Motors  are  made  in  many  lands,  with  charac- 
teristic features  of  design.  France,  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  America — each  contributes, 
through  its  notable  engineers,  to  the  world's 
motor  experience.  By  means  of  its  customer- 
connections  with  over  150  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  the  Continental  Motors  Company 
maintains  unbroken  communication  with 
every  reliable  source  of  motor  experience  in 
the  world. 

Into  the  Continental  crucible  pours  all  this 
wealth  of  engineering  achievement.  Purged  of 
dross,  freed  from  all  freakishness,  refined  and 
perfected  by  its  own  superb  corps  of  engi- 
neering experts,  there  emerges  that  new  type 
combining  in  standardized  -form  the  excel- 
lences of  all — the  world-famous  Continental 
Motor. 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit.  Michigan  Detroit — Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


rnntinentalJwtars 


At  length,  we  are  told,  came  the  speeche 
and  the  narrator  remarks: 

King  Ferdinand  arose  with  the  air  of 
man  conscious  that  he  had  reached  tl 
great  moment  of  his  life.  His  voice  wj 
clearly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  an 
his  delivery  was  extremely  good.  He  bega 
by  pointing  out  that  215  years  ago  th; 
day  Frederick  the  First,  of  Prussia,  wj 
crowned  King,  and  that  forty-five  yea 
before  the  German  Empire  was  founde 
He  spoke  in  German. 

"The  world,"  he  said,  "has  learned 
appreciate  with  surprize  and  admiratic 
the  strength  of  Germany  and  her  allif 
and  believes  in  the  invincibility  of  tl 
German  Army  under  the  leadership  of  i 
Kaiser."  The*  King  exprest  a  hope  th 
1916  might  bring  lasting  peace — "tl 
sacred  fruits  of  our  victories,  a  pea 
which  will  allow  my  people  to  coopera 
in  future  in  the  work  of  Kultur;  but,  if  fa 
should  impose  upon  us  a  continuation 
the  war,  then  my  people  in  arms  will  ! 
ready  to  do  its  duty  to  the  last." 

At  this  point  the  King  apparent 
found  German  inadequate  for  his  eloquen 
and  launched  into  Latin:  "Ave!  Imperad 
Caesar,  et  Rex!  Victor  et  gloriosus  i 
Nissa  antiqua  omnes  Orieniis  populi 
salutant  redemptorem,  ferentem  oppres: 
prosperitatem  atque  salutem."  (Hail,  El 
peror,  Cassar,  and  King!  Thou  art  vict 
and  glorious.  In  ancient  Nish  all  t 
peoples  of  the  East  salute  thee  as  t 
redeemer  bringing  to  the  opprest  pr< 
perity  and  salvation.) 

The  Kaiser's  reply,  contrary  to  t 
general  reports,  was  not  spoken,  says  t 
journalist,  but  was  printed  and  distribut 
among  the  guests.  It  included  the  wore 
"We  have  had  a  hard  fight,  which  will  so 
"spread  further,"  and  "I  have  begged  yo 
majesty  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Prussi 
Field-Marshal,  and  I  am,  with  my  ant 
happy  that  you,  by  accepting  it,  ha 
become  one  of  us." 

The  banquet  broke  up  with  extrei 
informality.  The  Kaiser  vanished  myste 
ously,  probably  by  automobile,  for  he  c 
not  take  the  famous  "Balkan  Expres 
which  the  Germans  have  established,  cc 
necting  Berlin  with  the  Near  East.  I 
garding  his  feelings  during  the  banquet,  1 1 
author  confesses: 

"Not   even   the   Kaiser  was  more  i- 
comfortable  than  I.     What  I  ate  I  do  i 
know.     I  suppose  I  did  eat.     I  was  fir 
aware  that  if  I  were  recognized  by  one 
the  numerous  secret-service  officers  abc 
the  Kaiser,  or  by  any  other  person  w 
had  happened  to  see  me  during  one  of  ] ' 
previous  visits,  either  to  Germany  or  1> 
Near  East,  there  would  have  been  a  sin  • 
and  simple  ceremony  by  the  wall  of  <> 
town  hall  in  the  morning." 

With  this  tremendous  "scoop,"  the  ■ 
porter's  one  wish  was  to  get  back  > 
England  as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  to. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  to  Viem- 
by  the  "Balkan  Express,"  by  whilj, 
incidentally,  Czar  Ferdinand  returned  5 
far  as  Belgrade.     We  read: 

The  King,  without  ceremony,  ented 
each  compartment  of  tho  train  and  mi  3 
a  few  remarks  to  each  passenger  personal- 
He  seemed  desirous  of  displaying  his  ro 
person.  From  Vienna  tho  writer  read1 
the  Swiss  frontier,  and  entered  France ' 
Pontarlier.  But  in  France,  instead  of  be  % 
hailed   as   a   hero,   bo    was   arrested   aM 
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until  guarantees  of  his  identity  arrived 

u    Paris.       He    reached     London    on 

.,  nary  25,  just  a  week  after  the  historic 

(liquet   at   Nish,    and   without    stopping 

!■  jleep  or  a  hath,  rushed  to  The  Daily 

!  H  office   to   write  his   "beat,"  one   of 

n,  i   sensational  news  exploits  of  our 



ON  A  STILL-HUNT  FOR  STILLS 

s  the  backwoods  districts  of  Georgia 
.ml  Tennessee  a  favored  traveler  is 
It  at  any  time  to  be  invited  into  the 
in'-room  to  have  a  glass  of  whisky  from 
host's  <>wn  private  still,  just  as  in  New 
:1a ml  one  might  get  a  cup  of  tea  of  the 
tess's  own  brewing.  With  this  dif- 
mee:  that  the  Government  is  on  the 
oh  for  the  gentlemen  who  make  whisky 
limit  paying  revenue  taxes,  and  your 
pitable  distiller  is  immediately  eligible 
a  prolonged  course  in  entertaining  at 
Government's  exclusive  hotel,  the 
xiita  Penitentiary. 

Ilicit    distilling,     says     the     Pittsburg 

ette-Times,   was  a  popular   parlor-,   or 

•e  accurately,  kitchen-diversion  among 

I  ;  mountaineers  of  the  South  until  a  very 

Mars  ago.     Now,  however,  the  watch- 

fi  revenue  officers  have  nearly  rooted  the 

p  pise  out.     Only  the  news  of  a  raid  or 

t'j  on  moonshine  stills  and  the  arrest  of 

moonshiners  betrays  the  fact  that  it  is 

yet  extinct.     As  the  account  in  the 

w  ds  of  one  of  the  raiders  puts  it: 

had  been  a  rainy,  dreary  night,  and 
*«vere  tired  out  from  an  all-day  ride  and 
ttjjk.  We  drove  through  the  country 
c  twenty-five  miles  in  a  surrey  to  where 
i  illicit  distillery  was  reported,  then 
w  ked  through  the  mountains  for  some 
fi  or  six  miles,  and  returned  without  locat- 
h|  the  still.  We  then  drove  about  fifteen 
1  is  south  from  the  Tennessee-Georgia 
s  t-lino  to  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the  high- 

I  peak  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in 
^rray  County,  Georgia,  a  county  noted 

its  moonshiners,  where  we  had  to  stop 
surrey  for  the  night  and  make  it  afoot 
>ss  the  steep  and  rugged  mountains  for 
ut  six  miles. 

/o  started  across   the   mountains  just 
>re  sundown,  and  by  dark  we  were  well 
hj"  the  heart  of  them,  where  we  stopt 
a  branch  with   our   frying-pan,   eggs, 
on,  coffee,  and  loaf  bread,  and  cooked 
"  scanty  supper  (or  dinner,  as  it  is  called 
ii  be  North) .    After  eating  a  hearty  meal, 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  the  alleged 

II  mshine  still,  about  two  miles,  and 
lied  the  borne  of  the  moonshiner  at  ten 
ink  at  night.  We  stopt  on  the  edge 
he  woods  near  his  barn,  where  we  ex- 
ted  to  rest  and  take  a  sleep  until  morn- 
hut  before  we  got  to  sleep  it  started 

Jng,  and  we  had  to  climb  into  the  barn- 
and  sleep  in  the  corn-shucks  and  hay, 
•re  we  intended  to  stay  until  morning, 
just  about  daybreak,  when  we  would  go 
!  ne  distillery  and  await  the  coming  of  the 
'"shiners  to  work. 

"luckily  for  us,  however,  about  three 
°ok  m  the  morning  we  heard  the  rumble 
" '  wagon  in  the  distance.  The  three  of 
1  »1  up  and  waited  its  approach,  and  it 
J  not  long  until  it  rolled  under  the  bail- 
or the  barn,  and  we  heard  the  rattle  of 


THE  LUXURY  OF  TWO  CARS 

IN  this  new  year-round  Lexington  you  can  now  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  two  cars — one  a  fully  enclosed,  stylish 
Sedan  for  winter  use,  the  other  a  comfortable,  open  tour- 
ing car  for  summer. 

From  the  first  of  October  to  the  end  of  April,  more  than  half  the 
year,  the  Sedan  is  the  desirable  car,  and  early  fall  is  the  logical  time  to 
buy  it.  At  a  cost  of  only  $165  more,  the  Lexington  Convertible  Sedan 
gives   you    a    car   that   you    will  use   with  pleasure  even  in  zero  weather. 

The  cleverness  of  Lexington  designers  has  attained  in  this  Convert- 
ible Sedan  the  long  sought  ideal  of  complete  convertibility,  a  body 
which  is  free  from  the  slightest  suggestion  of  makeshift  or  compromise. 

\s  a  winter  car  the  Lexington-  year-round  model  is  indistinguishable  from  a 
permanent  Sedan  body,  and  as  an  open  touring  car  it  carries  no  reminder  of  its 
enclosed  form.  (Jiffy  curtains,  carried  in  concealed  compartment  over  the  driver's 
head,  offer  quick  and  complete  protection  against  sudden  showers.  I 

In  this  Sedan.  Lexington  comfort  becomes  distinctive.  The  ample  leg-room, 
the  height  of  the  top,  tin-  unusually  wide  aisle-way  between  the  front  scats,  make 
a  car  that  not  only  looks  but  is  commodious  and  imcramped.  Truly  a  handsome. 
stylish,  and  luxurious  Sedan  for  year-round  use,  embodying  all  of  the  features 
that  a  real  Sedan  should  have,  yet  so  moderately  priced  thai  ^OU  must  wonder 
how  il  is  possible. 

The  explanation  is  Lexington's  unusual  manufacturing  pos  ;•..  .  its  close  alli- 
ance with  ten  big  factories  producing  motor  ear  parts.  1. i:\i.s  /bob's  manufac- 
turing facilities  give  allot'  the  advantages  and  economies  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion without  involving  any  of  its  extravagances. 

The  Lexington-  is  now  in  its  tenth  successful  season.  The  Minute  Man  Six  is 
designed  and  built  by  the  same  men  and  in  the  same  shops  as  the  famous 
Lexington  Thoroughbred  Six. 

LEXINGTON    SALIENT    SUPERIORITIES 


Lexington-Continental  Engine 
Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  System 
Cut  Steel  Starting  Gear  on  Flywheel 
Independent    Ignition,    Lighting,  and  Starting 

Circuits 
Double  I'niversal  Joints 

Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  with  Spiral  He>  el  <;e;irs 
Wick-Feed  Oil  Cups 


Engine-Driven  Tire  I'uni 

Double    Bulb    Adjustable  fa    "Damps,    Rigidly 

Mounted  on  Radiator 
Largest  Size  Motometer 
Bolted-on  Tire  Rack  and  Spare  iK-mountable 

Rim 
Oil  Pressure  Gauge 
Convex  Mud  Guards 
Genuine  Leather  I'pholsten 


In   addition,   the   regular   equipment  includes    full    ventilating    weather-stripped    windshield 
speedometer,  electric  horn,  ammeter,  and  trouble  lamp. 

Five-Passenger  Minute   Man   Six  Touring  Car        - 
Four-Passenger  Minute  Man  Six  Clubster  ..... 

Five-Passenger  Minute  Man  Six  Convertible  Sedan  (shown) 
Four-Passenger  Minute  Man  Six  Convertible  Coupe        - 

THE  THOROUGHBRED  SIX 
Seven-Passenger  60-H.  P.  Touring  Car,  144-inch  Wheelbase 
Four-Passenger  60-H.  P.  Clubster.  130-inch  Wheelbase      .... 

Before  you  decide  upon  any  year-round  car  see  the  Lexington 
Minute  Man  Six  Convertible  Sedan  at  $1350.  If  you  don't  know 
the  nearest  Lexington  dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  put  you 
in  touch  with  him.      Literature  on  request. 

THE   LEXINGTON-HOWARD   CO.   Columbia  Square.  CONNERSVILLE.  Ind..  I  .  S.  A 


$1185 
11 83 
1350 
13.50 


$2875 

2675 
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If  your  hair  is 
not  regularly 
cared  for — 


It  may  become 
stringy. 

It  may  become 
dull. 

It  may  become 
unattractive. 

Your  scalp  may 
be  clogged  with 
hair-destroying 
dandruff. 


If  you  shampoo 
properly  with 


''Packer's 


" 


Your  scalp  will 
be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and 
gently  stimu- 
lated. 

Dandruff  will  be 
controlled. 

Your  scalp  will 
be  healthier  and 
give  vour  hair 
every  oppor- 
tunity to  grow. 

Your  hair  will  be 
softer. 

Its  natural  beau- 
ty will  be 
brought  out. 


Packer"  s  Tar  Soap  contains 
the  healing  elements  of  pure 
pine-tar — and  other  soothing  in- 
gredients long  recognized  as  good 
for  the  hair  and  scalp.  Use  it. 
Use  it  steadily  according  to  direc- 
tions. Send  10c  for  sample  cake. 

Write  for  our  Manual.  "The  Hair 
and  Scalp  —  Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages  of  practical 
information.  Sent  free  on  request. 

Packer's 
TarSoap 


Pure  a-    tin     I'incs" 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
cleanses  the  1  > a i r  and  scalp  de- 
lightfully. Delicately  perfumed. 
Liberal  sample  bottle  10c. 

HIE   PACKER    MFG.    CO. 

Depfc  84  A.  81  Fulton  Street,  Wn  \  ...  k 


jugs  and  a  cow-bell,  and  one  of  the  men 
(there  being  three  of  them)  dismounted, 
climbed  into  the  loft  where  we  were,  and 
lit  a  match  to  see  how  to  get  into  the  second 
loft  without  seeing  us.  He  climbed  into 
the  second  loft  and  threw  down  some  fodder 
with  which  to  feed  his  mules,  and  when  he 
got  down  to  throw  the  fodder  into  the 
hallway,  he  threw  it  all  down  but  one 
bundle  and  reached  out  for  the  last  one  and 
caught  hold  of  the  writer's  knee.  He 
jumped  back,  but  upon  reflection  tried  it 
again,  and  this  time  caught  the  foot  of 
another  of  our  party,  who  grabbed  his 
hand  and  held  him,  while  the  other  two  of 
us  climbed  down  and  caught  the  other  two. 

They  had  been  down  into  the  valley  for 
malt  with  which  to  mix  their  mash  for  dis- 
tillation, and  had  left  the  malt  at  the  house 
on  the  wajr  to  the  barn.  One  of  our  men 
kept  the  three  at  the  barn  while  the  other 
two  of  us  proceeded  in  the  dark  toward 
where  the  still  was  reported.  As  we  passed 
the  house  a  dog  barked  at  us,  but  we  kept 
very  quiet  and  were  undisturbed  in  reach- 
ing the  distillery,  which  was  some  200  yards 
from  the  house.  There  we  found  the  still 
fully  "set  up"  for  operation.  We  waited 
until  daylight  when  we  could  track  the 
parties  to  and  from  the  still.  We  found 
tracks  leading  from  the  distillery  to  the 
house  and  found  the  malt  on  the  porch  of 
iht  house.  We  destroyed  the  still  and 
proceeded,  after  a  search  of  the  premises, 
to  where  another  was  reported  in  operation. 

Here  we  found  only  a  partial  distillery, 
it  having  been  partly  torn  away  and  moved 
before  our  arrival.  At  this  place  there  had 
been  considerable  whisky  made,  prepara- 
tions being  under  way  to  begin  operations 
the  next  day  for  a  "big  run."  Probably 
100  gallons  could  have  been  made  with  the 
materials  on  hand. 

At  the  first  still  there  were  a  large 
stone  furnace,  an  80-gallon  copper  still,  a 
cap,  worm,  heater-box,  five  fermenters,  600 
gallons  of  beer,  and  all  necessary  utensils 
for  making  whisky.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  copper  stills  that  has  been  found 
in  this  territory  in  years,  and  was  run  by 
Abb  and  Bill  Flood,  who  are  the  most 
notorious  moonshiners  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  who  have  served  sentences 
before  for  moonshining. 

The  still  is  embedded  into  a  furnace  up 
to  the  top,  then  a  cap  of  copper  set  on  top 
of  it,  where  the  steam  collects,  and  is  run 
through  a  pipe  into  a  worm,  or  coil,  which 
coil  is  set  into  a  tub  or  barrel  of  water  to 
condense  the  steam,  and  when  it  comes  out 
condensed  it  is  called  low  wines,  or  sin- 
glings.  It  is  then  put  in  the  still  and  boiled 
again,  and  this, time  when  the  steam  evap- 
orates it  is  whisky.  Some  of  them  use 
different  processes^  and  only  make  one 
continuous  boiling,  but  this  whisky  is  not 
as  good  as  when  made  the  former  way. 

To  begin  with,  the  meal  is  cooked  in  the 
still,  and  then  put  in  large  boxes  or  barrels, 
called  fermenters,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  about  three  days.  Then  it  is  broken 
up  and  the  malt  added,  with  about  one 
bushel  of  meal  and  malt  to  a  barrel  of  water, 
and  this  is  allowed  to  stand  about  four  days 
to  ferment.  Then  it  is  ready  for  distilla- 
tion. The  malt  is  corn,  rye,  or  barley, 
sprouted,  dried,  and  ground,  and  this  is 
what  makes  the  meal  ferment. 

These  particular  moonshiners  are  quite 
well  to  do,  arid  own  three  or  four  head  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  some  hogs,  and  are  much 
better  off  than  the  average  moonshiner  or 
mountaineer.  Some  of  the  cases  are 
pitiful.     Some  of  them  have  hardly  enough 


The  National  Lumber 

Manufacturers  Association 

is  happy  to  announce  the 

WINNING  SLOGAN! 

in  the  nation-wide  competition  for  th 
best  advertising  phrases  for  W001 
The  purchases  decided  on  are  as  follow 

$150  to  Dr.  Ben  Webster,  Kingsbury,  Ind.,  forthesloga 

"There's  a  Wood  for  Every  Need." 

$50  to  Mr.  Fred  F.  Crasser,  Belvidere,  111.,  for  the  sloga 

"Use  Wood  Where  You  Should." 

60  OTHER  VALUABLE  SLOGANS  HAVE  BEEN  PUBCEAS 
AT  $1  EACH  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING: 

B.  Anderson,  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Montr' 
I.  T.  Murray,  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

Chas.  W.  Seymour,  Yenngton,  Nevada. 

Robert  Easton,  1420  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Theodore  Hopping,  La  Crescenta,  California 

Geo.  J.  H.  Searly,  373  Bloomfield  .Ave.,  Caldwell,  V  J 

Chas.  H.  Stasen,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  .1.  Robb,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brainerd.  Minn. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Bunce,  24  W.  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  J.  Wolfe,  Chatham,  N.J. 

Naomi  W.  Walker,  1616  So.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem  \ 

Paul  F.  Sands,  441  Normal  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

A.  E.  Ollson,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  R.  Lyle,  Gulf  port.  Miss. 

Jos.  W.  Wanek,  Menominee,  Mich. 

E.  B.  Miller,  904  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wallace  Evan  Wiegand,  2043  Knox  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Carl  G.  Manning,  30  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Winifred  Wiegand,  2043  Knox  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cliff ord  R.  Clark,  Kaxee,  Wjoming. 

W.  K.  Currie,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

Walter  A.  Stafford,  31  Parkway,  Piedmont,  Calif. 

H.  E.  Meacham,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Clayton  E.  Bedell.  Churchill  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Francis  B.  Gregory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Gregory  Hume,  149  Hillside  St.,  Asheville,  .V 

C.  W.  Hutson,  7321  Panola  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
M.  E.  Smiley,  1400  MiMillen  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
J.  C.  McMichael.  344  W.  88th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Edw.  V.  Bates,  3534a  Nebraska  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Theodore  White,  15  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

J.  King  Bryon,  657  E.  66th  St.,  North,  Portland,  Oregon 
S.  M.  Davis,  3098  1  rimble  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edgar  M .  Miller,  Fulton  and  Pineapple  Sts.,  Brooklyn.  X 
Paul  F.  Sands,  44T  Normal  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
•Katharine  L.  Grant.  W.  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  N 
M.  M.  Shoemaker,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
C.  Snowden,  2203  Kemper  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
John  L.  Boyd,  18T9  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Floyd  Hok  ,  DesArc,  Arkansas. 
Mrs.  Tom  J.  Eals,  Ludington,  La. 
Albert  E.  Muzzy,  358  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 
Miss  E.  Stilwell,  204  Targee  St.,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  A.  Palmer,  3T4  S.  William  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
E.  J.  Proulx,  Williamset,  Mass. 
E.  T.  Allen,  Yeon  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
E.  C.  Richards,  1102  8th  St.,  Anacortes,  Wash. 
I.  Bernstein,  2304  E.  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US.    WRITE  US 

of  your  building'  projects,  big  or  little.  We  w  t 
to  be  Helpful— in  a  Real  Wav.  WE  ADVI) 
WOOD  ONLY  WHERE  WOOD  IS  BES 

NATIONAL  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASS! 

{Trade  Extension  Department) 
929  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  CHICAGO 


The  Beauty  of 
Your  Floors  and  Rugs 

will  be  lasting  only  as  you  protect  them 
from  the  scratches  that  follow  the  mov- 
ing of  heavy  furniture. 

Feltoid 

CASTERS'- ctmA*I 

furnish  you  with  this  protection. 

They  are 

Scratcliless 

Noiseless 

Durable 

Ask  for  Feltoids  at  department, 
hardware   and    furniture 
stores  —  or  write  us   for 
Feltoid  Book  No.  9,  giving 
prices  and  styles. 


The  Burns  and 
Bassick  Company 

Dept.  C 

Bridgeport, 

Conn. 
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eat  aud  less  to  wear.  Their  usual  sub- 
•stence  is  corn  bread,  black  sirup,  coffee, 
id  fat  meat.  They  are  the  most  hospit- 
>le  people  I  ever  saw,  tho.  They  will 
vide  the  last  ration  they  have  with  a 
ranger,  even  tho  he  be  a  revenue-officer, 
imetimes  while  raiding  in  the  mountains 
)  have  to  stop  for  meals  and  lodging  with 
ese  mountain  people,  at  times  with  the 
ople  who  are  running  the  stills  we  are 
i 'king  to  destroy,  but  they  give  us  the  best 
ey  have.  Of  course,  they  are  paid  well 
r  it. 

We  ran  across  a  family  of  a  mother  and 
e  children  in  the  mountains  whose  hus- 
nd  and  father  is  now  serving  a  sentence 
a  year  for  moonshining,  and  their  only 
)d  in  the  house  was  one-half  bushel  of 
>al.     They  were  living  on  the  charity  of 
e  neighbors,  who  sometimes  are  not  nearer 
an  two  or  three  miles.     They  were  in  a 
iable  condition.     We  gave  them  some 
mey  and  have  asked  the  authorities  to  do 
tat  they  could  to  secure  a  pardon  for  the 
fortunate  head  of  the  family. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  this  case,  as  in  lots 
»j  others,    the    revenue-officers    have   no 
jf-nic,  and  most  of  the  trips  are  very  weari- 
i  ne,  and  they  are  often  in  the  mountains 
Um  two  days  to  a  week,  and  half  the  time 
live  to  sleep  on  the  ground  and  in  the  rain. 
])  left  Dalton,  Ga.,  at  7  a.m.  on  Monday 
1  returned  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  driving  a 
tance  of  some  80  miles.     We  were  com- 
ply exhausted  by  our  trip. 


The  Irishman  Was  Right. — A  new  story 

I  at  hand  bearing  upon  the  exasperating 

<  ay  in  completing  the  Lambs'  new  club- 

ise.     Thomas  Findlay  was  one  day  pass- 

the  club-house,  where  the  work  upon 

addition  is  still  in  progress.     Meeting 

janitor,  Findlay  asked  him  how  soon  the 

lding  would  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  janitor,  an  Irishman,  replied:  "About 

first  of  Oct  ember." 

i'indlay  retorted,  "You  mean  Septober." 
'  I  meant  what   I   said,"   insisted   the 
|itor,  "  Octember." 

'  But    there    isn't    any    such    month," 
lared  Findlay. 

That's  why  I  made  it  Octember,"  an- 
red  the  janitor. — New  York  Telegraph. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

•windlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
<■  ntry  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
iodicals.     We  urge  that  no  money  be 
I  to  strangers  even   tho   they  exhibit 
ited    matter     apparently     authorizing 
m  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
v  offer  cut  rates   or   a  bonus.      The 
BR  \.hy    Digest    mailing    list    showing 
bs  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
m  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
als.   Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
•ostpone  gh  ini;-  your  order  until  you  can 
Bse  inquiry.     If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
Pt  that  the  members  of  your  community 
being  swindled,   notify   your   chief  of 
oe  or  sheriff,   and   the   publishers,  and 
l"^  another  interview  with  the  agenl 
vhich  yon  can  take  such  action  jointly 
nay  seem  proper. 

Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


GREAT  BEAK  SPUING  WATER 
Oc  the  case  of  six  class  stoppered  bottles 


RICHNESS    THAT   SHADES 
INTO  MILDNESS    '    *    *    »    • 

Accomplished  pipe'smokers,  when  they  first  taste 
Harmony  Pipe  Blend,  are  a  little  surprised.  Not  at  its  rich, 
full  flavor.     Several  other  high-grade  tobaccos  give  that. 

But  what  they  never  have  found  in  smoking  tobacco,  yet 
have  always  hoped  for,  is  full-bodied  richness  that  is 
delicately  mild.  Harmony  gives  just  that  flavor — it  might 
be  called  "rich-mildness" — without  even  a  trace  of  harsh- 
ness or  discord.  y,     _   „      <v„       . 

d±j42jsM<$jnM&t&  Jotracco  La. 

HARMONY 

<SbA  PIPE   BLENDE 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  for  this  full-sized  one-eighth 
pound  tin,  postage  prepaid.  Liggett  &C  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


h 


This  Pen 
is  all  write 

an.l  no  scratch!     GralT.-o  Silver   Steel   Pens   are  trip'.. 
i>hit.-.i — with  a  smooth,  velvety  point  thai  is  always  r 
writing.     Oraffco  Silver  >tool  Pens  las*  from  Bve  1  1  ten  times 
lunger  than  others.      rhej    do  o<  I   a     ode.      Send  10c.  for 
S'impU  box  of  ten.     Il'c  pay  postage  Slid  packing. 

GraffcO   GEORCE  B.GRAFF  CO. 

1 J 294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Don't  b 
to  remember  these  letters — you  can't  forget  them. 


FOR  THE  SPEAKER,  PREACHER,  LECTURER 

And  all  others  who  are  interested  in  Speech  and  Speaking 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Gremille  Kleiser—Just  Published 

Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business. 
professional,  social,   and  pub!  No  man 

is  better  Qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject  than  this 
author  who  has  made  n  hie  life  study. 

In  this  new  book  he  deals  with  phrases  fog  Talk- 
ers. The  Speaking  Voice,  How  to  Tell  a  S 
Talking  on  Salesmanship.  Men  and  Mannerisms, 
How  to  Speak  in  Public.  Practical  Hints  for  Speak- 
ers. The  Dramatic  Element,  Conversation,  Preach- 
ing. Care  of  Throat,  etc,  etc. 

12mo.  cloth.     75c  net;  by  mail  83c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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JERNARD-HEWIIT  &  CO. 

Desk  E3A,  564  W.  Monroe  St. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Mease  send  me  your  new  Fall  Style 
►ook  with  70  samples  free — finest 
ilue  serges  and  advanced  styles  in 
mart  tweeds  and  mixtures — also 
ull  details  of  your  special  lining 
ffer. 
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tiAIL  COUPON 

*  For  Fall  and  Winter 

STYLE  BOOK 
Ff/V  SAMPLES 

70  FREE 


$15 


WE  PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


Handsome  $25  Blue  Serge 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only 

A  SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  new  system  of  tailoring.  We 
have  no  agents — no  dealers — no  traveling  sales- 
nen — our  values  make  their  own  customers — and  once 
i  Bernard-Hewitt  customer  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
:ustomer. 

rhousands   of  business   and   professional    men,    college 
nen,  men  in  all  walks  of  life  the  country  over,  wear  and 
mjoy  Bernard-Hewitt  fine  made-to-measure  clothes.  We 
vant  you,  too,  as  a  regular  customer,  and,  as  a  special 
nducement  to  secure  your  first  order,  will  line 
rour  suit  with  a  guaranteed 

tf»y|  satin  core 

«p4  lining  rKEJi 

?his  suit  is  made  to  your  individual  measure  from  the 
ery  finest  all-wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or  gray  sery;e. 
n  any  of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select  and  by  the 
ery  best  tailors  in  this  whole  city. 

f  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall  catalog, 
/hich  we  will  send,  contains  generous  samples  of  the 
itest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixtures  ($15.00  to  $27.50), 
nusual  values  all.  The  satin  lining  goes  with  any 
election. 

Lll  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that 
011  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and 
ave  money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
(die.  for  this  is 

OURGUARANTEEurotc^ 

mless  vou  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
it — in  style — in  workmanship  and  material.  Couldanything 
>e  fairer.-'  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  excep- 
ional  style  and  value — dress  better  and  save  money. 

iVrite   for   Your  Copy  of  Our  Big  Book  Today 

)ur  big  new  Fall  and  Winter  book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolens 
—also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and 
conomical  clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or  send  post  card  for  your  copy.  Please 
nention  Literary  Digest  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

564  West  Monroe  Street  Desk  E3A  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Take  Your  Own 
Measure — Save 


$10 


FLEXIBLE 
NO-METAL 


gEKHB 


give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store  normal  strength  to  weakened     , 

Relieve  and  prevent  /an  y  \ 
flat  feet.  At  dealers  or  direct.  /  (SHOEy 
Write  for  Booklet  anti  ^mt^^0^si' > 

Pjewofar  h      ^^  Free  10- Day  Trial  Offer 'fiEE^>       Im? 

v  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Snpport  Co.  90- A  Reade  St.  N.Y. 


HPI 

^asES^jESuL^^jLlB^jAi^jMSHI 

PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


AN  HAVE 


I  this  wholly  visible  (42  key)  sinerle 
.shift, standard  of  standards, 
[for  your  own  and  commiseion 
I  besides,  if  you  will  show  your 
^friends  wherein  it  excells 
other  $100  typewriters, 
and  explain  to  them  our 
most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  a  strictly  mod- 
ern, single  shift  type- 
writer and  a  Woodstock  at 
that.  By  post  card  or  letter  simply  say, "Mail  Particulars." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,Dept.  0674, Chicago, III. 

I  a  /^UAITC  cs'a*>^s'I'n^  everywhere.  Many  sales  easily 
|AvjE.Pl  \o  made.Self-sellineWoodstock  the  latest  t'reiit 
I  ••Hot.    Writ*  for  term*  and  territory.    Act  now. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


At  the  Lion's  Cage, — Boy — "  Gee  whiz, 
mister,  what  'ud  happen  if  he  got  out? " 

Keeper — "  Begorra,  Oi'd  lose  me  job!" 
— Puck. 


Paying  the  Putter  !— "  Is  golf  an  ex- 
pensive game?  " 

"  It  must  be.  I  heard  my  husband  tell- 
ing a  friend  the  other  day  that  he  had  to 
replace  about  eighteen  pivots  on  the  first 
nine  holes." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Experienced. — "  Have  you  the  firmness 
that  enables  you  to  go  on  and  do  your 
duty  in  the  face  of  ingratitude  and  ungen- 
erous criticism?  " 

"  I  ought  to  have.  I  once  cooked  for  a 
camping  party." — Washington  Star. 


Less  Crowded. — Willis — "  Were  you  ai 
the  lecture  last  evening?  " 

Gillis— "  Yes." 

Willis—"  Wasn't  that  awful?  Tht 
idea  of  five  thousand  people  jammed  and 
squeezed  into  that  little  hall." 

Gillis — "  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  ii 
was  quite  a  relief  after  being  out  on  tht 
municipal  golf-links  all  afternoon." — Life 


Juvenile  Logic. — It  was  at  a  private  en 
tertainment,  and  a  lady  had  just  risen  fron 
the  piano. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  sing  an< 
play  as  I  do,  dear?  "  she  queried  of  a  littl* 
five-year-old  miss. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  unexpected  reply 

"  And  why  not?  "  asked  the  lady. 

"  'Cause,"  explained  the  small  observe] 
"  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  people  say  sue 
horrid  things  about  me." — Indianapoh 
Star. 


Thrifty. — It  is  said  that  Scottish  hurnc 
is  an  electric  spark  that  flies  back  and  fort 
between  the  two  extremes  of  whisky  an 
religion.     But    the   following   anecdote 
Scottish,  without  touching  either  extrem 

A  wife  was  asked  by  her  husband  wh; 
kind  of  a  bonnet  she  would  like  hin.  1 
bring  her  frae  Glasgow,  and  she  replied: 

"  Weel,  ye'd  best  make  it  a  straw  bui 
net,  Jock,  and  when  I'm  done  wi'  it  1 
feed  it  to  the  coo." — Chicago  Herald. 


Who  Was  It?— The  kindergarten  hi 
been  studying  the  wind  all  week — its  powt 
effects,  etc. — until  the  subject  had  bei 
pretty  well  exhausted.  To  stimulate  into 
est,  the  kindergartner  said,  in  her  most  e 
thusiastic  manner:  "  Children,  as  I  cai 
to  school  to-day  in  the  trolley-car,  the  do 
opened  and  something  came  softly  in  a 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  What  do  y 
think  it  was?  " 

And  the  children  joyfully  answer* 
"  The  conductor  !  "—Harper's  Magazine 

Home-Made.— The  River  Clyde  has  bt  I 
brought  up  to  its  present  navigable  con  - 
tion  by  means  of  dredging,  and  the  Glasg'' 
people  are  very  proud  of  it.  One  daji 
party  of  Amorican  sightseers  turned  > 
their  noses  at  the  Clyde. 

"  Call  this  a  river?  "  they  said.  "  W  . 
it's  a  ditch  in  comparison  with  our  Mis  - 
sippi,  or  St.  Lawrence,  or  Delaware. 

"  Aweel,  inon,"  said  a  Scotch  bystanc- 
"  you've  got  Providence  to  thank  for  y  * 
rivers,  but  we  made  thisoursels."— Brook* 
Citizen. 
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A   PRESIDENTIAL  "STRAW 
VOTE"  OF  UNION  LABOR 

(Continued  from  page  874). 

that  at  present  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  favorite, 
but  "this  is  a  very  funny  district  in  re- 
spect to  politics,"  yet  our  informant  adds 
that  in  his  belief  Mr.  Wilson  will  "get 
more  votes  there  than  any  previous 
Democrat." 

LABOR'S  SLANT   TOWARD  SOCIALISM 

We  have  just  seen  that  some  labor  voters 
believe  the  Democrats  "nearest  related  to 
the  workers"  after  the  Socialists,  so  we 
turn  now  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Benson. 
Neither  Mr.  Hughes  nor  Mr.  Wilson 
appeals  very  strongly  to  our  members,  we 
hear  from  an  officer  of  the  Pulp,  Sulfite, 
and  Paper  Mill  workers  in  New  Hampshire,  . 
who  asserts  that  the  trend  among  union 
men  generally  is  "more  and  more  toward 
Socialism,"  so  he  woidd  infer  that  the  vote 
jf  his  associates  will  be  cast  for  Mr.  Allan 
Benson.  An  Ohio  printing  -  pressmen's 
mion  questions  whether  any  logical  reason 
;an  be  put  forth  why  these  workers  should 
support  any  other  candidate,  for  "the  duty 
)f  the  working  class  is  to  support  the 
j^orking-class  candidates.  The  capitalist 
<lass  is  doing  it,  why  should  not  the  work- 
ng  class  do  the  same?"  A  similar  state- 
nent  comes  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Logan, 
resident  of  the  Carriage,  Wagon,  and 
Vutomobile  Workers'  Union,  who  says  that 
vhile  he  does  not  claim  that  every  member 
)f  that  organization  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Alison,  because  all  shades  of  political 
>pinion  are  to  be  found  among  the  member- 
hip,  nevertheless  he  is  convinced  that  if  a 
)oll  of  the  members  were  taken  it  would 
how  a  majority  in  favor  of  Socialism,  and 
he  reason  for  the  inclination  toward 
Socialism  is  the  "invasion  of  the  rights  of 
he  workers."     This  informant  adds: 

"Instead  of  enforcing  the  law  im- 
>artially,  the  police  and  the  militia  are 
ised  to  bnak  strikes,  prevent  peaceful 
•lcketing,  prevent  the  distribution  of  liter- 
ature, and  break  up  street  meetings. 
Vhen  these  means  fail,  the  courts  can 
lways  be  relied  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue 
f  the  employer  with  an  injunction  depriv- 
es the  workers  of  every  constitutional 
ight. 

"This  condition  of  affairs  is  very  acute 
usl  at  this  time  in  Detroit,  where  we  have 

very  large  membership  and  where  this 
lembership  sees  the  foregoing  put  into 
■ractiso  every  day.  They  are  rapidlv  losing 
H  confidence  in  the  present  form  of  govern- 
•"»<  as  it  is  administered  by  both  of  the 
onunant  parties  " 

An  official  of  a  cigar-makers'  union  in 
\  isoonsin  took  a  secret  ballot  among  his 
ssodates  in  five  towns,  with  the  result 
Jj»1  Mr.  Hughes  received  4  votes,  Mr. 
*  lls<>"  8,  and  Mr.  Bens»n  32,  and  we  hear 
fom  a  painters'  union  in  Sacramento  that 
"U'»K  these  workers  70  per  cent,  of  the 
ote  favors  Mr.  Benson,  and  25  per  cent. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  SUCCESS 

Heads  of  national  businesses  who  want  their 
New  York  offices  in  an  atmosphere  of  success 
will  find  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building  a  home  of 
distinction.  For  an  unsurpassed  location  and 
service  have  drawn  to  this  business  building 
many  of  the  country's  merchandising  leaders. 

It  is  a  distinguished  list  of  tenants  whose 
letter  heads  bear  the  world-famous  address — 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue;  who  look  out 
upon  the  breeze-swept  Madison  Square — the 
heart  of  the  uptown  wholesale  section — and  the 
network  of  transportation  lines  which  bind  it  to 
the  great  retail  shopping  centre,  the  railroad 
terminals  and  the  hotel  and  theatre  districts,  near 
by.  It  is  a  fortunate  list  of  tenants  who  enjoy 
the  "business-hotel"  service  which  has  made  this 
building  conspicuous.  A  line  of  inquiry  will 
bring  the  details. 

IHE  FIFTH  A/ENUE 

BUILDING  New  York  City 


EVERY  BUSINESS 

or  professional  man  should  writs  f«r  our  t"  • 


oklats 


i<l  fre 


mple 


>.f 


Moore  Push-Pins 


Push-less  Bangers,  tfaptacks  and  other  Push  Sevicas,  so  neces- 
sary to  hang  pictures, charts,  maps, etc, without  defacing  walls.     ■ 
jloare  tosfeFliu .GlaaHeeds,  Steel  Points)     l0epkte.    rJ\ 

Moure  Push-less  II  a  furors,   4  m.vs  (  .-     ,.., '  ..   ,M     I 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  COiVbept.  33,  Philadelphia 


l\>  misquote  Napol         slighl 
centuries  look  down  i;)" 


■>() 
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ThePathcscope 

Will  bring  motion  pictures  into 
your  Home,  School  or  Club,  as  it 

has  to  nearly  10,000  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive city  and  country  homes  of 
Europe  and  America. 

The  Pathescope  is  to  the  eye  what 
the  Phonograph  is  to  the  ear.  The 
crowning  achievement  of  Pathe 
Freres,  the  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  motion  picture  industry. 

No  limit  to  the  variety  of  subjects  at 
your  command — Drama,  Comedy, 
Travel,  Science,  etc.,  to  meet  every 
taste,  any  age  and  all  occasions. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Ex- 
changes, already  established  in  16 
of  the  principal  cities,  the  owner 
may  exchange  reels  as  often  as  de- 
sired or  you  can  Take  your  own 
Motion  Pictures  with  the  Pathe- 
scope Camera,  as  hundreds  are  do- 
ing, and  preserve  a  priceless  record 
of  loved  ones  in  living,  fascinating 
action  on  the  screen! 


Uses  special  narrow  width,  non-inflam- 
mable film.  Approved  by  Underwriters. 
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Mr.  Wilson,  leaving  .3  per  cent,  to  Mr. 
Hughes.  Another  intimation  of  the  spread 
of  Socialism  among  the  workers  comes  from 
a  director  of  the  Paving  Cutters'  Union, 
who  confesses  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  just  what  the  present  trend  of  senti- 
ment is  because  theirs  is  largely  a  "floating 
trade,"  and  they  do  not  get  close  enough 
together  to  ascertain  the  political  feeling 
of  the  membership,  yet  he  believes  that  of 
the  members  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact,  the  majority  "would,  if  they  had 
a  vote,  cast  it -for  the  Socialist  candidate." 

REPLIES  FAVORING  MR.  HUGHES 

Following  Mr.  Benson's  47  votes  comes 
Air.  Hughes  with  43,  and  in  his  favor  is 
the  striking  statement  from  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Asheville  that  sentiment 
is  "fast  changing  in  his  direction."  A 
cigar-makers'  union  in  Illinois  reports  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  members  will  vote  for 
the  Republican  candidate,  and  in  New 
York  an  association  of  saw-workers  informs 
us  that  the  majority  of  the  membership 
will  support  Air.  Hughes,  and  the  same  is 
said  of  a  cigar-makers'  union  in  Wisconsin, 
where  La  Follette  is  the  favorite  for  the 
senatorship.  How  the  tariff  persists  as 
an  issue  is  evidenced  in  the  statement  from 
a  glove-workers'  union  in  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  that  the  town  has  always  been  a 
Republican  stronghold  because  of  the 
tariff  on  gloves.  While  this  union  favors 
Hughes,  the  official  who  gives  us  the  in- 
formation personally  favors  Wilson,  and 
believes  "a  careful  study  of  his  record 
should  convince  labor  leaders  that  he  has 
represented  labor  wherever  there  has  been 
an  opportunity."  But  wo  hear  from  an 
official  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Postal  Clerks,  who  disagrees  with  the  mem- 
ber of  this  union  quoted  previously,  that 
the  men  are  "disgusted  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's handling  of  the  postal  service, 
•  •specially  the  railway  mail  service,  and 
many  *  lifelong  Democrats  will  vote  for 
Mr.  Hughes."  The  Republican  candidate 
is  in  favor  also  with  the  Organization  of 
Railroad  Laborers  and  Helpers  of  Mont- 
gomery, West  Virginia,  Avhile  we  hear  from 
the  secretary  of  a  local  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  the  following: 

"At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Adarnson  Bill  there  was  considerable  senti- 
ment for  Wilson,  among  the  railroad  men 
particularly.  Since  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  si  inly  the  hill  and  read  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  by  Hughes  and  others 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
sentiment. 

"I  think  they  feel  that  they  have  been 
deceived  and  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  done  only  for  political  reasons." 

QUALIFIED  REPLIES 

We  come  now  to  the  leaders  who  are 
non-committal  in  their  findings  or  report 
a,  qualified  or  <li\idcd  sentiment  in  their 
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organizations.  Politics  are  not  discust 
in  labor  meetings,  Ave  are  succinctly  advised 
i,v  ;,,n  official  of  the  Federal  Labor  Union 
of  Maine,  yet  at  the  same  time  our  in- 
formant; With  an  underlined  but,  tells. us 
.,  -sec  the  result  of  the  recent  election  in 
Maine."" and  we  hear  from  Towa  City,  la., 
thai  any  prediction  about  the  way  labor 
will  vote  will  be  "only  a  guess,"  for  or- 
ganized labor  "votes  independently." 
Similar  information  comes  from  the  Boot 
and  Shoo  Workers'  Union  of  Boston,  whose 
representative,  howeArer,  states  that  the 
trend  of  sentiment  favors  for  President— 

"One  who  believes  in  the  right  of  all 
workers  to  organize  for  their  protection 
igainst  encroachment  upon  then  rights  by 
ii  her  employers,  politicians,  or  others. 

"The  workers  want  for  President  ono 
ivho  believes  not  in  compulsory  trade 
igreements  between  employers  and  em- 
iloyees  in  all  trades  and  callings  to  provide 
n  advance  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes 
vithout  recourse  to  strike  or  lockout. 
Hie  organized  workers  on  one  side  backed 
>y  public  opinion  would  compel  employers 
o  respect  arbitration  decisions  or  the 
employers  backed  by  public  opinion  would 
lave  the  same  influence  on  the  workers. 

"This  plan  would  entirely  eliminate  the 
jtiost  fruitful  source  of  labor  troubles, 
tamely,  the  denial  by  the  employers  of  the 
vorker's  right  to  be  represented  by  the 
inion  of  his  craft.  The  latest  New  York 
faction  strike  is  an  example." 

An  official  of  the  American  Federation 
f  Musicians  in  St.  Louis,  speaking  only 
i>r  himself,  says  he  can  not  imagine  how 
ny  honest  member  of  organized  labor  can 
upport  Mr.  Hughes  for  President  because, 
ke  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  "  an- 
il liesis  of  the  proletarian.  His  vote  on  the 
)anbury  hatters'  case  clearly  proves  his 
Qtagonism.  His  successor  on  the  bench 
ould  never  vote  that  way."  Among  the 
uion  of  international  Wood  Carvers  in 
trooklyn,  the  question  of  the  preferred 
andidate  was  discust,  but  the  opinions 
f  the  members,  we  are  informed,  were  so 
aried  that  "we  could  not  come  to  a  special 
mdusion."  This  division  of  sentiment 
recorded  also  by  the  New  Britain.  Conn., 
uion  of  Cigar  Makers  and  by  the  Crane 
ollowers  and  Platform  Workers  of  Sehe- 
eetady,  X.  Y. 
Sentiment  is  described  as  about  "equally 
uided  Let  ween  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
i  ilson"  in  some  labor  circles,  tho  we  hear 
iuoh  more  frequently  of  the  division  lying 
el  ween  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Wilson.  But 
"'11  a  union  of  Flint  Glass  Workers  the 
iformation  comes  that,  tho  opinion  is 
iyided  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
frlson,  "we  as  a  body  of  union  men  be- 
eve  in  a  high  tariff,  especially  in  the  nlas> 
ade,  as  we  have  suffered  a  lot  by  glass 
eing  imported  to  this  country.  In  fact. 
«  known  that  some  glass  could  be 
"Ported  cheaper  than  the  American  manu- 
"'»>«t  could  produce  it."  Therefore  the 
v""».-il  conviction  of  our  informant   is  to 
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support  the  candidates  that  pledge  them- 
selves on  a  "regulation  of  the  tariff." 
But  another  union  of  this  craft  predicts 
that  the  Republicans  will  be  the  "biggest 
losers,"  for  the  stand  pat  Democrats  will 
vote  for  Wilson,  and  a  few  of  the  standpat 
Republicans  will  vote  for  him  also,  while 
the  Socialist  party  will  make  a  big  gain 
by  "drawing  most  of  their  votes  from  the 
Republican  side."  As  between  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  this  observer  predicts  that 
Mr.  Wilson  will  run  far  ahead  of  Mr. 
Hughes  because  of  his  record  of  labor 
legislation,  and  from  a  union  of  Retail 
Clerks  in  Joliet,  111.,  we  learn  also  that  the 
independent  voter  there  is  supporting 
Wilson  for  the  same  reason.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  told  that  among  so-called 
Democratic  and  Republican  voters  "it 
makes  very  little  difference  what  a  Presi- 
dent does  or  does  not  do."  From  a  high 
authority  in  the  International  Coopers' 
Union  we  hear  the  following: 

"The  trend  of  sentiment  among  our 
union  members  is  of  a  complex  character — 
perhaps  one  thousand  favor  the  Socialistic 
ticket,  two  thousand  favor  Wilson — these 
are  of  American,  English,  and  Irish  ex- 
traction, and  perhaps  four  or  five  thousand 
favor  Hughes — of  which  about  all  are  of 
German  extraction  or  German-born. 

"The  latter  summary  is  based  on  the 
attitude  pursued  by  the  Washington  Ad- 
ministration toward  the  war.  I  find  that 
the  Germans  want  none  of  Wilson,  while 
our  other  members  are  believers  in  high 
protection." 

Another  illuminating  statement  is  pro- 
vided by  an  official  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  who  for  two  months 
traveled  among  workmen  of  this  craft  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Everywhere  he  found 
that  the  machine-shop  workers  "give  Wil- 
,son  credit  for  doing  more  than  any  other 
President  ever  has  done,"  and  he  tells  us 
further  that — 

"His  stand  in  compelling  action  on  the 
Child-Labor  Bill  was  especially  appre- 
ciated. His  action  on  the  eight-hour  law 
for  the  railroad  men  has  met  a  rather 
curious  reception.  The  shopmen  have 
been  struggling  for  an  eight-hour  day  for 
at  least  fifteen  years  and  the  Brotherhoods 
only  decided  to  ask  for  it  a  year  ago. 
The  shop  trades  were  the  ones  who  created 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment but  they  find  themselves  still  making 
the  struggle.  The  shopmen  seem  to 
think  Wilson  is  the  best  President  we 
have  ever  had,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  how 
they  will  vote. 

"There  is  very  little  .sentiment  favorable 
to  Hughes,  but  in  a  number  of  big  manu- 
facturing plants  a  campaign  has  already 
been  started  to  enroll  the  workers  into 
Hughes  clubs.  Of  course,  some  success 
will  be  attained,  but  the  men  themselves 
do  not  seem  to  be  favorable  to  Hughes. 

"Socialistic  sentiment  is  apparently 
growing  very  fast  in  Ohio.  Almost  the 
only  ones  who  are  openly  and  positively 
declaring  themselves  are  those  who  favor 
the  Socialist  candidates.  I  believe  a  con- 
siderable vote  will  be  polled  for  them  in 
this  State," 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN   FRONT 

ptember  22. — The  Paris  count  of  Teuton 
captives  taken  during  the  Somme  fight- 
ing, since  July  1,  places  the  totai  at 
55,800  men  and  officers.  About  five- 
eighths  of  these  were  taken  by  the 
Preach.  The  French  enter  the  out- 
skirts of  Combles,  occupying  two 
German  positions  and  taking  140 
prisoners.  The  British  take  two  fines 
of  trenches  on  the  mile  front  between 
Martinpuich  and  Flers,  pushing  on 
toward  Bapaunie. 

!  ptember  23. — On  a  half-mile  front  east 
of  Courcelette,  the  British  take  a  series 
of  (lerman  trenches,  reaching  nearer  to 
Bapaume.  French  patrols  are  reported 
at  the  southern  boundaries  of  Combles. 
In  the  fighting  many  aeroplanes  are 
engaged,  of  which  the  Germans  shoot 
down  eleven,  the  British  and  French 
seven,  according  to  dispatches  from 
both  sides. 

'lying  nearly  one  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  border,  a  French  aeroplane  drops  a 
quantity  of  bombs  on  military  estab- 
lishments at  Mannheim  and  Ludwigs- 
haven,  in  the  Palatinate. 

f  )tember  24. — Kiffin  Y.  Rockwell,  an 
American  aviator  with  the  French 
flying  corps,  is  killed  in  an  air-battle 
with  a  German  machine  on  the  Alsace 
front. 

ontinued  air-battles  are  reported  by 
Paris  in  the  day's  warfare,  during 
which,  in  over  a  hundred  combats, 
fifty-seven  aeroplanes  are  destroyed. 
Two  French  aviators,  in  flights  of  500 
miles,  drop  a  number  of  bombs  on  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen. 

>' >tomber  25. — According  to  the  Berlin 
report,  the  raid  on  Essen  failed  to  do 
any  damage.  Tho  loss  of  two  aircraft  in 
the  raid  two  days  ago  is  admitted,  with 
the  statement  that  the  remainder 
roturned  safely. 

he  French  take  trenches  along  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  moving  nearer  to 
Pcronne,  their  objective, 
i  a  forward  sweep  the  British  take 
Morval  and  Les  Bceufs,  northeast  of 
Combles,  while  the  French,  south  of 
Combles,  capture  and  occupy  Ran- 
court,  afterward  pressing  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Fregicourt.  Combles  is  stated 
to  be  completely  cut  off,  as  the  armies 
to  the  north  and  south  of  it  are  scarcely 
a  mile  apart.  Along  the  six-mile  front 
between  Combles  and  Martinpuich, 
more  than  a  mile  of  German  trenches 
fall  into  British  hands,  thus  straighten- 
ing out  the  fine  at  a  point  but  four 
miles  from  Bapaume. 
)tember  26.— Combles  is  taken  by  the 
British  and  French  troops  entering  it 
from  opposite  sides.  The  British  also 
take  Thiepval  and  Gueudecourt,  three 
miles  from  Bapaume.  General  Foch's 
troops,  after  driving  the  Germans  from 
Combles,  take  the  small  wood  north 
of  Fregicourt,  as  well  as  adjoining 
ground  in  the  direction  of  Bapaume. 

(  'tember  27.— The  Allied  drive  on  the 
Somme  front  continues  as  the  British 
consolidate  in  Thiepval,  and  seize  the 
"age  to  the  northeast  of  the  village. 
stuff  Redoubt,  a  German  work,  is 
captured,  while  five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward 2  000  yards  of  German  trenches, 
north  of  Flers,  are  taken,  and  Eaucourt 
l  Abbaye  is  threatened, 
ast  of  Rancourt,  recently  captured,  the 
grouch  penetrate  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast 
wood,  in  addition  to  taking  a  fortified 
wood  east  of  Vermandovillers.  More 
»an  o,000  prisoners  are  taken  in  the 
h)s<  two  days. 


FOR.  COXNT.S  T I FWXI  C»J 


IB^iH^H^^^KH 


MBHBHMI 


;     Send  for  booklet.  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMF.NT  OF  CONSTIPATION." 

address  plainly  below. 


Write  your  name  and    > 


I-_Namc Address City State. 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big"  suc- 
,    Msstiwaiisymi.  Legally  train- 
,   ed    men  win  high  positions  in 
businessnndpubliclife.  Greater 
,'  opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Be  independent--bca  leader. 
'  Thousands  of  lawyers  arc  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

i  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  homo 

during  spare  time.  Wo  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  poffrao 
I  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  _  Low  00ft,  easy  terms.  Biff  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking"  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide  '  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-F,  Chicago 


There  is  nothing-  but  practical  mme* 
tions  in  this  book,  "Where  to  Keep  tin 
Car,"    that  will    start    you    right    oc 
the  private  garage  question.     If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy/  one.  yoo 
should  send  for  the  book  right  n\\  13  - 
WHITAKER-GLESSNKU  COMPANY 
Dept.  P.  Vortsmouth.  Ohio 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY 
plain  feu  Um  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


They've  Been 
Fighting  in  France 
For  Hundreds  of  Years 

Almost  1500  years  ago  hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  between  the  invading  Huns — "the  most 
barbarous  of  barbarians" — and  the  defending  Franks,  in 
the  very  Champagne  district  where  the  war  now  rages. 

France  baa  been  Europe's  battlefield  throughout  its  his- 
tory'- Bloody  struggles  were  long  ago  foinr.li:  over  the  very 
ground  now  bearing  the  conflict—  l-ille.  1  iege,  Mens.  Nancy, 
Poitiers.  Y tires,  Mulhauftui.  Arras.  Ai\ -la  (  hapelle.  all  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  heavy  gunnery  in  form  r  years. 

The  underlying  racial  envies,  grudges,  and  prejudices 
which,  full  grown  into  vicious  hatred,  helped  to  precipitate 
the  present  conflict,  are  dragged  out  into  the  pure  white  light 
of  historical  truth  in  GllZOT'S  HISTORY  OK  FRANCE. 
now  issued  in  one  large  volume,  illustrated,  for  i  1.75  net ;  by 
mail,  $1.96.  Send  for  it  to-day — it  will  thrill  and  enlighten 
you.   It  is  classic  and  authoritative. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fcxirft  Aw*.  Ne»-  York  City 
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"It  keeps  me  warm 
but  doesn't  itch!" 

Because  the  patented  fabric  consists 
of  a  thin  inner  layer  of  pure,  soft 
cotton  that  feels  so  comfortable  next 
the  skin,  and  a  thin  outer  layer  of 
Australian  Wool  that  keeps  natural 
warm. th  in  and  cold  out. 

Duofold 

Health  Underwear 

provides  all  the  comfort  of  soft  cotton 
and  the  protective  warmth  of  wool 
without  any  of  its  discomforts. 

The  outer  layer  of  wool  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  cotton  and  actually  keeps  the  gar- 
ment soft,  fresh  and  dry.  Hence  it  never 
feels  sticky  or  clammy  after  perspiring,  and 
it  protects  against  easily  catching  cold. 
Duofold  is  a  "find"  for  both  those  who  feel 
the  cold  when  outdoors  and  those  who  suffer 
from  the  heat  in  warm  rooms  or  offices. 

The  trial  of  a  single  garment  usually  makes 

a  fast  friend  for  Duofold. 

Made  in  Union  Suits  with  Protected 
Crotch  and  Patented  "V-H"  Gusset 
— an  added  Comfort  Feature.  Also 
Shirts  and  Drawers. 

See  or  'phone  your  dealer.    If  he  hasn't 

it — write  us.    Send  for  Sample  of  Fabric 

and  Description. 


Duofold 

Health 

Underwear 

Co. 

20  Elizabeth  Street 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Buy  Right  from  Our  Own  factories 

And  save  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
thorouKhly  rebuilt,  trade-marked  and 
Kwaranteed  the  same  as  new.  Efnrient 
service  through  Branch  Stores  In  leading 
cities.     Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  Co..  foe,  345  Broadway,  H.  V. 

They  die 
outdoors! 


>1 1  «i  a,  house.  Rats*  111  seel  it. 
at  it,  die  outdoors,  Easiert.qulck- 1 
hi, vt  w-.xv.     Laigi 
i  Ml  drng- 

i     paid 
>TheRatBi«cultCo  ^W 
Sprinzneld      ^^W 
Ohio  ^^r  an'i 

I:,    KM  Pa  U 

*  -,v  Poison 

,  :       — -V1. 


EASTERN   FRONT 

September  21. — The  Russian  offensive  is 
shifted  from  the  Lemberg  sector  to  the 
east  of  Kovel.  Petrograd  admits  that 
the  drive  on  Kovel  has  been  stopt  by 
the  Austrians,  altho  scattered  fighting 
still  continues.  In  the  Karpathians  the 
Russians  take  one  of  the  heights  near 
Panther  Mountain,  with  438  men  and 
quantities  of  ammunition. 

Berlin  announces  that  the  height  of 
Smotrec,  lost  three  days  ago,  has  been 
retaken  by  them. 

Turkish  troops  appear  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Riga  front,  according  to  a  Reuter 
dispatch  from  Petrograd.  They  are 
said  to  be  German  equipped,  and  led 
by  German  and  Austrian  officers. 

September  25. — The  Russians  begin  a 
fresh  offensive  along  the  entire  Eastern 
front,  heavy  fighting  being  especially 
in  evidence  near  Vladimir-Volynski, 
west  of  Lutsk,  in  the  Halicz  sector, 
and  in  the  Karpathians. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

September  21. — The  Italians  take  up  a  new 
position  near  Santa  Caterina,  east  of 
Goritz,  repulsing  Austrian  attacks  in 
the  Carso  sector  south  of  Villanova. 

September  22. — Rome  reports  a  continued 
advance  at  the  head  of  Vanoi  Cismon 
Valley,  toward  the  summit  of  Monte 
Sief,  in  the  Upper  Cordevole. 

September  23. — The  whole  summit  of 
Monte  Cimone,  on  the  Trentino  front, 
southeast  of  Rovereto,  is  blown  up  by  an 
Austrian  mine  and  most  of  the  Italian 
force  holding  the  position  killed,  says 
a  dispatch  from  Vienna.  Three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  surviving  are  taken 
prisones. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

September  21. — London  reports  that  the 
Russo-Roumanian  forces  have  won  the 
great  Dobrudja  battle  over  General 
Mackensen,  and  that  the  Teutons  are 
retreating  southward  toward  the  border. 
For  six  days  the  fighting  raged  along  a 
forty-five-mile  line  from  ten  miles  south 
of  Constanza  to  Cernavoda,  on  the 
Danube. 
Roumania  reports  the  capture  of  Szekely 
Udvarhely,  bringing  one-fourth  of  Tran- 
sylvania into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
According  to  Paris,  the  Servians  drive 
back  the  Bulgars  who  had  a  hold  on 
Boresnoca,  while  the  French,  on  the 
left  wing,  take  Hill  1550,  three  miles 
northwest  of  Pisoderi.  A  Bulgarian 
statement  says  that  the  Servians  have 
not  taken  the  Kaimakcalan  height,  as 
announced  by  the  Allies,  and  that  the 
fighting  around  Fiorina  is  in  the 
Teutons'  favor. 
From  Berlin  conies  the  announcement 
that  the  Germans  will  not  give  up  the 
Greek  forces  recently  taken  at  Kavala, 
and  now  lodged  at  Gorlitz,  in  Silesia. 
They  will  continue  interned  until  the 
end  of  'the  war. 

September  22. — The  pro-Ally  revolt  in 
(ireece  spreads,  according  to  Athens,  to 
Epirus  and  Macedonia,  where  it  is 
averred  that  officials  are  declaring  for 
the  Allies. 
The  Servians  push  back  the  Bulgar  forces 
in  the  region  of  Broda,  north  of  the 
Greek  frontier  to  Urbani,  taking  100 
prisoners.  The  French  in  the  same 
campaign  take  the  heights  dominating 
the  road  from  Fiorina  to  Poplii. 
Sofia  claims  that  the  Bulgar  forces  are  still 
at  Fiorina,  despite  French  reports  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  also  added  that 
Russian  and  Roumanian  attacks  have 
been  repulsed  in  the  Moglenica  Valley, 
east  of  Fiorina. 

September  23. — The  Bulgars  resume  the 
offensive  in  Macedonia,  according  to 
Berlin,  routing  tin-  Allied  !«'f'i  wing  and 
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ffovrtoKeep  Well  ••♦ 
By  Dr.W.AEvans. 


Queiliom  pertinent  to  hygit'ie,  lantfatton,  an&  invention  ©/  a-iirate,  if 
matters  of  general  iiitereit,  trill  be  Qnticered  in  {hi$  column.  Where  aptee  wUl 
not  permit  or  the  Subject  U  not  iUitcllC,  letter*  vM  be  pefrtnoMg  amur-ed.  «*!» 
t'ect  to  proper  limitation*  and  where  a  damped.  addrcn\>d  envelope  U  iictetM 
Dr.  t't'Otl  will  not  nakt  diagncte*  or  prescribe  for  individual  d'^taiet-  K*«W»N 
fcr  sveh  ter\ -ice  cannot  It  antwrrei. 


rOopn'lW;    1B18;    B>  Dr.  W.A.Ewu.1 
DIABETIC  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  JOSUN 
Following  arc  diabetic  suggestions,  recipes,  and  menu*  from  Josltrt; 
I.    Hepco  cake:,  equivalent  to  one  egg.      Hepco  flour.  4}$  ounc 
i  team  140  per  cent],  I  ounces;  butter,  \yt  ounces.    Makes  twelve  cake. 


/The  Chicago  Tribune 

of  Tuesday,  September  12th,  1916,  prims 
the  above.  It  not  only  shows  that  Hepco 
Flour  is  widely  known,  but  also  that  it  is 
recommended  by  world-famous  physicians 
in  the  treatment  of  Diabetes. 

CI  (HID   IS  SCIENTIFICALLY 
iLUUIl      CORRECT  FOR 

DIABETICS 

because  it   is  a   palatable  flour 
containing  less  than  8  %  of  sugar 
yielding  carbohydrates  as  compared 
with  over  70^   in   ordinary  bread.    It 
contains  protein  42  '  'c , ,  fat  20%  and  starch 
onlyatrace.  Food  products  madewithHepco 
Flour  are  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing and  wonderfully  beneficial  in  Diabetes, 
Starchy  Indigestion  and  other  troubles  where 
a  starch  restricted  diet  is  necessary'.  Send 
Si  .00  for  large  trial  size  package  or  write  for 
free  copy  of  Diet  List  and  Booklet. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 

133  Grand  Avenue,  Waukeiha,  Wit. 
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Just  Published 


The  Boys'  Book  of  Pioneer 


By  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirring  true  stories  of  the  grea 
adventurers  in  the  forefront  0 
civilization,  Mungo  Park.  Liv 
ingstone,  Amundsen. Peary.  an<' 
a  host  of  others.  Histories  0 
brave  deeds  that  will  thrill  th 
heart  of  every  real  boy  like  : 
trumpet  call.  Tells  of  Trapper 
as  Pioneers,  the  Discovery  of  th 
Nile,  Stanley's  Congo  Journes 
Pioneers  of  the  Air,  The  Rail 
road  Man  as  a  Pioneer.  Pioneer 
of  Liberty  such  as  John  Brow 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dis 
covery  of  the  Poles,  a  Woman' 
Just  the  book  to  implant  ideal 

of  courage  and  manliness  in  the  heart  of  your  boy. 
i2tno,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated  in  color 
and  halftone,  $1.25;    hy  mail,  $1.37. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.f 


Journey  to  Lassa,  etc. 
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Forleaigaut 
radiators 


There's  one  easy,  simple 
and  efficient  repair.  No- 
tools;  no  tedious  tinkering 
with  torch  and  solder. 

Just  pour  in 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  original  self -acting 
Radiator  Cement 

It  is  a  dry  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
the  hot  water  of  your  radiator. 

Arrived  at  the  leak,  the  lower  tem- 
perature causes  it  to  congeal  into  a 
permanent  repair. 

Drain  and  refill  and  your  radiator  is  like 
new.  Time  ten  minutes.  Several  leaks  re- 
paired as  quickly  as  one. 

"Finds  the  Leak  and  Fixes  it." 
All  Dealers.    75c 
THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO 
Marietta,  Ohio 
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center,  and  capturing  two  villages,  a 
camp,  and  trench  positions, 
erlin  reports  the  capture  of  the  Vulcan 
hiss  in  Transylvania,  south  of  Petro- 
sony,  with  526  prisoners, 
he  Teutonic  forces  under  von  Macken- 
-i  ii  are  reported  again  on  the  defensive 
in  the  Dobrudja  battle,  according  to 
London,  which  avers  that  Russian  and 
Roumanian  forces  are  pounding  at 
both  flanks.  Berlin's  dispatches  of  the 
recent  German  victory  are  character- 
ized by  London  as  admissions  that  it 
was  "inconsiderable." 
ondon  hears  that  the  German  retreat 
after  the  battle  of  the  Dobrudja  has 
come  to  a  halt,  and  that  Mackensen's 
forces,  in  a  counter-attack  have  gained 
a  marked  victory  over  the  Roumanians. 
There  is  some  doubt,  say  the  British 
press,  whether  this  victory  over  the 
Roumanians  is  part  of  the  battle 
claimed  by  the  Russo-Roumanian  forces 
or  a  counter-attack  following  the  re- 
ported victory.  This  ambiguity  is  laid 
to  the  failure  of  the  dispatch  to  mention 
anything  about  a  Teutonic  victory 
over  the  Russians,  who  were  present. 

S  tember  24. — In  the  Karpathi&ns,  the 
Teutons  regain  some  ground,  and  make 
additional  advances  between  Ludova 
and  Baba-Ludova. 

ussian  attacks  are  resumed  all  along 
the  Eastern  front  from  the  Pripet 
(Marshes  to  Transylvania.  Near  Man- 
[ajov,  between  the  Sereth  and  Stripa 
Rivers,  German  trenches  are  entered 
after  live  attacks.  Berlin  reports 
that  the  trenches  are  later  rewon, 
together  with  700  prisoners.  Petro- 
?rad  places  the  number  of  Austrians 
■aptured  at  1,500. 

Htnany  agrees  to  return  the  Greek 
»rps  seized  at  Kavala,  in  response  to 
the  Greek  'ultimatum,"  on  condition 
that  the  men,  returning  through  Swit- 
zerland, are  not  seized  by  the  Entente 
ir  punished  afterward  "for  loyal  or 
neutral  feelings  or  actions." 
neral  Sarrail's  Allied  troops  attack 
the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia,  along  the 
ntire  front.  On  the  right,  the  British 
ross  the  Struma  again,  driving  the  en- 
my  back,  while  on  the  left,  the  Servians 
ma  French  invest  the  main  defenses  of 
Monastir.  Jenmita,  on  the  Struma. 
s  occupied  by  the  British,  who  follow 
he  retreating  Bulgars  as  far  as  Kara 
Dzakovbala.  Increased  activity  is 
■sported  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Doiran. 

the  Dobrudja,  Russian  and  Roumanian 
oroes  attack  Moustafraze,  but  are 
lnven  off,  says  Sofia.  The  army  re- 
•cntly  driven  out  of  the  Vulcan  Pass  by 
he  Austrians  has  stopt,  says  London, 
urned,  and  is  holding  the  line  against 
my  possible  Teuton  invasion  of  Rou- 
nania  from  the  west. 

ember  25.— The  Allied  forces  advance 
i  httle  Dearer  to  Monastir,  pushing 
»aok  the  Bulgar  and  German  forces, 
tvers  Paris.  North  of  Fiorina  the 
wmch  iroops  seize  part  of  Petorak, 
mile  advances  are  also  made  Avest  of 
I'lonna    by    the    Russians,    who    take 

Hill  «)l(i. 

[e.nber  26.— Vulcan  Pass  and  Szurduk 
lass.  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  are 
;vacuated  by  the  Teutons,  according 
o  admissions  from  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
v  t'lTman  aeroplane  squadrou  bom- 
>wds  Bucharest,  killing  sixty. 
tia  reports  that  in  the  Dobrudja.  the 
ipirs  h;ue  attacked  the  Allied  forces 
wong  the  Amzarech-Pervela  line,  and 
""■''d  them  to  retire  northward, 
tender    27.--Sofia    reports    important 

;^^sm  the  attack  on  the  Servians, 
-   t  of  the  ^  when  the  ^ 

1  >  impelled  to  retreat.     According 
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$3,000.  for  the  best 
name  suggested  to  take 
the  place  of  flashlight 


il 


i^^nW 


cthe  ^rodudt  that  has 
outgrown  its  name— 

FLASHLIGHT" 


TWENTY  years  ago  when  the  har- 
nessing of  electricity  was  still 
much  of  a  novelty,  when  automo- 
biles were  three  parts  joke  and  one 
part  hope  deferred,  a  man  with  a  vision 
dreamed  of  carrying  a  pocketful  of 
electric  light  into  the  dark,  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Out  of  this  dream  grew  the  first  flash- 
light, the  first  EVEREADY.  And  now 
we  have  the  perfected  EVEREADY, 
no  longer  a  "flasher"  but  a  light  cap- 
able of  giving  hours  of  continuous  ser- 
vice. Therefore  EVEREADY  has  out- 
grown the  old  term  flashlight  and  we 
offer  a  reward  for  a  new  term,  or  a 
coined  word,  worthy  to  stand  with 
Eveready — a  name  we  may  protect. 

$3,000  will  be  paid  for  the  best  sugges- 
tion.   This  is  your  opportunity. 

Fifty  thousand  dealers  will  feature  Eveready 


window  displays  beginning  the  morning  of 
October  7. 

Fifty  thousand  dealers  rvill  then  be  prepared 
to  distribute  Eveready  Contest  Blanks. 

Get  your  blank  at  once,  read  the  con- 
test rules  carefully — then  fill  in  your 
suggestion — and  mail  direct  to  us. 

This  contest  is  absolutely  free  to  all. 
It  is  open  from  October  7th  to  Novem- 
ber 7th.  In  case  two  or  more  contest- 
ants submit  the  name  selected,  the 
full  amount  •  of  the  prize  will  be 
awarded  each. 

American  Ever  Ready  Work* 

of  National  Carbon  Company 
Long  Island  City  New  York 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Company 

Limited 

Toronto  Ontario 


Go  into  the  store  nearest  you  that  is  displaying  EVEREADYS 
in  its  windows  and  ask  for  a  free  EVEREADY  Contest  Blank 
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Steop 

J£atmgJ>ens! 

Few  pens  really  wear  oul  :  most  jxmis  are  ,-titcti  up 
by  the  action  of  the  ink.  That's  why  a  common  pen 
begins  n>  scratch  and  spatter  the  second  day— that's 
whv  you  need  a  new  pen  every  day. 

HUNT'S  >mw£ 


PENS 


are  made  by  our  newly  discovered  process — really  a  new  metal.  They  defy 
corrosion  from  ink  and  write  smoothly  day  after  day  until  worn  out  in  honest 
service.  Free  samples  sent  Foi  ZC  stamp,  including  our  famous  Ledger  "X-^4" 
Pen,  the  most  popular  style. 

C    HOWARD    HUNT    PEN    CO.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Makers  Bunt's  Famous  Round  iv 


IH/r*J  1  'CHS 


9>C 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

SPECIALIST  I! 
DISUSES  OF  THE 

PREPARED  FOR  Tl 

prescription  or 
DERTAL  PROFESSIOI 

UNDER  AUTHORITY 
BY 

FORHAN  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
U.S.  A. 


II  You 

Arc  Under 

Forly 

Stop  now  to 
consider    your 
chances  of  es- 
caping Pyorrhea 
(Riggs*  Disease, 
receding    and    in- 
flaming   gums  fol- 
lowed  by  loosen- 
ing and  loss  of  the 
teeth).      Many 
persons  under  40 
are    afflicted    with    it, 
and  after  that  age  only 
one  out  of  five  avoids 
it  —  unless  preventive 
measures  are  adopted. 
A  recognized  pre- 
ventive and  treatment 
is  Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation.       Used 
daily  like  a  dentifrice 
(it  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste)  it  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  and 
ensures  healthy  gums. 
Even    in    advanced 
cases.it  usually  brings 
prompt    relief,    but 
then  it  is  best  to  first 
CONSULT  YOUR 
DENTIST,   as   his 

treatment    is   indispen- 
sable. 

Large    tube    (as   illus- 
trated), 50c.  _  If   your 
druggist  hasn't  it.  send 
us  his  name  with  10c. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  5  trial  tubes 
'enough  for  your 
family  and  friends). 

Forhan  Company, 
23  Elm  Street, 
New  York. 


THE   ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By   H.    S.    Pomeroy,   M.D.      The  disclosures  made   are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.     Yet  even  the  most  sensitive 
will    find    nothing   indelicate.       12mo,   Cloth,    197   pages. 
Price,  11.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YOl<K 


Changes  in  Temperature 
Make  Delicate  Children 

Sudden  temperature  changes  are  dangerous; 
colds,  pneumonia,  fretful  tempers,  come  from 
homes  too  warm  or  too  cold— or  that  contin- 
ually change  from  one  condition  to  the  other. 


fj  CONTROLLER 


—a  simple  automatic  device,  main- 
tains even  heat  always,  varying 
but  one  degree  from  temperature 
at  which  you  set  indicator;  does 
everything  to  your  furnace  except 
put  in  coal  and  empty  ashes.  At- 
tached to  any  heating  system; 
guaranteed  efficient.  Reduces  fire 
at  night — opens  it  in  early  morn- 
ing—giving warm  rooms  for  dress- 
ing.    Saves  one-third  your  coal. 

Write  for  Free 
Jewell  Booklet 

Learn  about  this  wonderful  de- 
vice that  needs  no  watching,  no 
tinkering,  no  repair.  Costs  little; 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  for  health, 
<  onvenience,    comfort,    economy. 

Jewell  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  733  Auburn,  New  York 


to  London,  the  report  from  Sofia  is 
unconfirmed  by  word  from  Berlin. 
The  Roumanian  forces  advance  further 
into  Transylvania,  returning  to  within 
range  of  Petroseny.  Bucharest  reports 
violent  fighting  south  of  Hermannstadt 
and  an  attack  on  the  Austrians  in  the 
Jiu  Valley,  where  a  slight  victory  was 
won. 

GENERAL 

September  21. — A  revolution  in  Crete  is 
reported  from  Athens.  The  revolution- 
ists are  said  to  have  declared  inde- 
pendence, established  a  provisional 
government,  and  to  have  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  General  Sarrail,  at  Saloniki. 

September  22. — The  French  submarine 
Foucault  is  sunk  in  the  Adriatic  by  an 
Austrian  aeroplane,  according  to  dis- 
patches from  Berlin. 

September  23. — Constantinople  reports  a 
victory  over  British  troops  east  of  Suez 
on  September  18,  when  the  Turks 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tavale  Wells,  and  forced  him  to' 
retreat. 
During  an  air-raid  on  London,  two 
German  aircraft  are  brought  down  by 
British  guns  over  the  eastern  counties 
of  England  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis.  British  casualties  reported 
are  30  dead  and  100  injured. 
The  Portuguese  invasion  of  East  Africa 
continues,  according  to  Lisbon,  when 
Miobo  is  occupied  after  the  passage  of 
the  Rovuma  River.  Katibus  is  also 
seized,  and  the  invaders  proceed  toward 
Nacoas.  On  the  right  wing,  Taketo,  on 
RavumaBay,is  reached,  while  theenemy 
withdraws  to  Sasawara,  west  of  Lindi. 

September  24. — Dispatches  from  London 
aver  that  Germany  is  facing  a  political 
crisis,  due  to  the  attempts  of  the  sup- 
porters of  von  Tirpitz  to  overthrow 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and 
resume  the  submarine  -  warfare.  The 
Socialists  are  reported  to  have  voted, 
251  to  ">,  accepting  a  resolution  not  to 
make  peace  until  the  integrity  of  Ger- 
many is  guaranteed. 

September  25. — A  bread-famine  in  Vienna 
and  riotous  discussions  of  the  food 
question  in  the rLuxemburg  Parliament 
are  reported  from  German  sources. 

Another  success  for  the  Arab  rebels  is 
announced  from  Cairo,  stating  that  the 
Turkish  garrison  at  Taif,  sixty-five 
miles  soul  1  least  of  Mekka,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  grand  sherif,  has 
surrendered  with  850  prisoners,  and 
large  military  stores  are  captured. 

London  reports  indications  that  ex- 
Premier  Venizelos  is  about  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Greek  revolu- 
tion against  the  King.  He  is  stated  to 
have  left  Athens  surreptitiously,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  to  have  been 
picked  up  at  sea  in  an  open  boat.  It 
is  rumored  that  he  will  go  to  Crete 
first,  ■  and  afterward  to  Saloniki.  The 
Cretan  insurrection  is  said  to  be  com- 
plete, while  the  general  revolt  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

September  26. — Zeppelins  again  raid  En- 
gland, says  London,  dropping  bombs  on 
the  coast,  but  failing  to  get  to  London. 
Some  casualties  and  damages  are 
reported. 
The  official  list  of  casualties  resulting 
from  the  last  two  Zeppelin-r&ids  on 
London  set  the  total  killed  at  74,  with 
lf>2  injured. 
Former  Premier  Venizelos  arrives  in 
Crete  and  announces  his  plan  of  a 
provisional  government,  "not  for  revo- 
lution, but  to  induce  the  King  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,"  as  the  address  puis  il. 

The  Spanish  Government  protests  to 
Berlin  in  a  stern  note  against  the 
German  torpedoing  of  Spanish  vessels. 


FALL  is  the  best  possible 
time  to  fill  up  the  open  pores 
and  cracks  and  crevices  with 
good,  old-fashioned 

Dutch  Boy  White  lead 

Weather  is  now  most  likely  to  be 
favorable,  the  autumn  air  will  dry 
the  paint  hard  and  your  painter  has 
time  for  his  most  careful  work. 

Protect  your  buildings  now  against 
the  rigors  of  wintry  weather. 

Ask  for  Paint  Tips  No.  14-13 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York    Boston     Cincinnati         Cleveland 

Buffalo         Chicago    San  Francisco   St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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WOMAN::MABRIA 
and  MOTHERHO 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  A  1 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  President  of  Nai  • 
al  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associat  , 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  pi  c 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  most  comprehensive  voli 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere — the  evolution  of  nv  I  • 
hood— marriage  and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wif*  i 
mother — the  unmarried  mother  —  woman  and  divort - 
health  and  maternity  — the  sweated  mother  in  the  home-  • 
factory  mother — the  world's  crop  of  human  babies-  e 
waste  of  mother  energy — the  world's  work  for  mother  - 
tection-  women  prisoners — motherhood  and  eugem  ~ 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil — training  for  motherhoi  - 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement—  the  mothers  of  th  - 
ture.  "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentatio  i 
the  woman  movement,"  says  the  SURVEY,  iV  • 
Large  l2mo,  cloth,  287  pp.,  $1.50  net.  By  mail,  $1  • 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. '  • 


Quick  Shipmen 
Direct  from 
Manufacturers 


t 

Wholesale  Pric 

Write  us  at  onceK 

catalog  and  ourqu  : 
shipment  price  on  this  K  • 
l    mazoo  Pipeless  Furn;  • 
fe    AWONDERFU 
MONEY  SAVE 


ffl'il 


h m 


IJilPi 


« 


ft  m 


i 


Low  price— easy  to 
stall— a  first-class  w:» 
.air  furnace-heats  -* 
»  whole  house  thro' 
rone  register.  WnteTo; 
WepaytrtfgbtaSOd; 

approval  test— Jtw-U 
Bank  Bond  guaran; 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  i » 

Kalamazoo  Stove  I 

Manufacturer* 
Kalamazoo 


f  AKalamazs 

•P     was?  Direct  to  w 
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{rjtomber  27. — London  hoars  that  Grooce 

f  has  at  last  decided  to  enter  the  Entente, 
after  an  agreement  between  the  Greek 

!  Council    of    Ministers    and    the    King. 

■  The  Kaloggerropoulos  Cabinet  is  to  re- 
sign at  once,  says  the  bulletin,  when 
the  King  will  sign  a  mobilization  decree. 
Seven  vessels  of  the  Creek  Navy  join 
the  Allied  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

IN  MEXICO 

Member  21. — Washington  receives  offi- 
cial word  from  (Jeneral  Bell  at  the 
herder    that    Francisco    Villa 


entered 

September  16, 
by  officers  from 
Trevino,   of   the 


Trevino    denies 


Chihuahua  City  on 
and  was  there  joined 
the  staff  of  General 
( 'a  rranzista  forces. 

B'tember  22. — General 
that  Villa  captured  Chihuahua  City, 
ur  entered  it  on  friendly  terms.  He 
characterizes  the  story  as  part  of  a 
Villista  plot. 

! ember  23. — Three  train-loads  of  Car- 
ranzista  troops  are  sent  to  points  on 
l  he  border  and  along  the  Mexican 
Northwestern  Railroad  to  prevent  any 
movement  of  the  Villa  bandits  toward 
Amorican  soil,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Juarez,  by  way  of  El  Paso. 
umber  26. — -According  to  a  bulletin 
rem  El  Paso,  six  hundred  Villa  sym- 
pathizers have  been  executed  by  General 
Trevino  for  aiding  in  the  attack  on 
Chihuahua  City,  on  September  16. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

lumber  21. — Americans  purchase  the 
\lesdag  collection  of  art  at  The  Hague, 
or  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to 
\merica.  The  collection  is  reputed  one 
)f  the  finest  private  collections  in 
Europe,  and  contains  many  of  the  best 
■xamples  of  the  Barbizon  school. 

DOMESTIC 

ember  21. — The  last  efforts  to  end  the 
<\Tew  York  car-strike  fail,  as  the  Unions 
hreaten  to  call  out  90,000  men  to  aid 
n  the  tie-up.  The  mayor  announces 
hat  he  will,  if  necessary,  require  the 
nilitia  to  preserve  order. 

< 'tuber  22. — The  Anglo-Russian  com- 
uission  purchases  a  controlling  interest 
n  the  stock  of  the  Eddystone  Ammuni- 
ion  Company,  a  huge  American 
■limit  ions  manufactory, 
e  Unions  order  7f>(),(XX)  men  to  quit 
,ork  on  September  27,  when  the  fight 
i>r  the  carmen  will  be  taken  up  with  a 
lew  to  bringing  the  situation  to  a 
Dish.  It  is  announced  to  be  not  a 
strike"  but  a  "suspension  of  work," 
nd  is  expected  to  produce  the  greatest 
ie-up  in  history. 

I  omber  27.— Only  55,000  workers  strike 
i  New  York,  following  the  Unions' 
rder,  alt  ho  125,000  quit  work.  The 
nal  test  is  to  come  later,  announces  the 
•I'i'is,  bitter  at  the  slow  response  to 
iie  strike  edict.  The  walkout  is 
'leaded  with  little  disorder. 

I  ir -Admiral  C.  R.  Vreeland,  of  the 
■enaral  Board  of  the  Navy,  dies  at 
tlantic  City,  aged  sixty  -  four.  He 
aa  noted  as  an  advocate  of  greater 
nnament. 

SJiator  Walter  Edge  wins  the  Republi- 
m  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
Tscy  over  Col.  Austen  Colgate  bv  an 
jtimated  plurality  of  15,000.  Incom- 
kte  returns  give  Senator  Martine  the 
•emocratic  nomination  for  Senator 
ver,  the  Administration's  candidate, 
phnW.Westcott. 

•  the  Japanese  Embassy  the  admission 

made  by  officials  that  the  Japanese 

overament  intends  to  reopen  the  Cali- 

•nua  land  question  as  soon  as  the  war 

oses. 


BAKE  your 

Beech-Nut 

Bacon 

For  lCc    we  will    send    you    a 
special  Beerh-Nut  baking  rack. 


BEECH  -  N 0 T 
PACKING   CO. 

CANAJOHARIi:,  N.  Y. 

Makers  cl 

Beech-Nut  Peanut  Duller 

Beech-Nut  Tomato  C'*:mip 

Beech-Nut  Mustard 

Oscar's  Sauce 

Beech-Nut  Strawberrj, 

Red  Raspberry,  Peach  and 

Damgon  Plum  Jams 

Grape,  RcdCurrar.t 

and  CrabappleJcllics 

I!eech-Nut  Orange  a:d 

Grapefruit  Marmalades 

Cherry  Preserve 

Beech-Nut  Chewiig  Cum 

Beech-Nut  Mints 

ASK  YOUR   DEALER 


'3fc, 


Bulb  Catalogue 

C  EN  D  for  your  copy. 

Ourbulbsare  fullsize, 
true  to  name,  and  very  beautiful. 

We  have  a  really  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  60  of  our  choicest  bulbs  for 
$i.oo.  You  may  send  a  dollar  pinned  to 
your  order  at  our  risk. 

To  those  who  love,  flowers  and  "growing 
±hings,j'  our  Bulb  Catalogue  will  be  a 
revelation.    Send  for  it  today. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

53  H  Barclay  Street,  through  to  54  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Boston 
sux  Garter 


LISLE 

25 
CenU 


Gives  men  more  service  and  more 
comfort  for  its  cost  than  any  other 
article  they  wear.  It's  put  on  and 
taken  off  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks 
neatly  and  securely. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


Northern  Grown 
English  Walnuts 


FRANQUE 1  IK 


Fat&pokt 


"Most  Profitable  to  Grow. 
"Most  Satisfactory   to    Own." 
"Most  Delicious  to  Eat." 

Commercially,  fortunes  lie  in 
raising  English  Walnuts.  Never 
before  has  the  English  Walnut  been 
so  available  to  everyone  as  now. 
Our  Glenwood  grown  English 
Walnut  of  to-day.  has  been 
for  its  majestic  beauty  as  well  as 
for  the  golden  crop  it  bears.  It 
has  likewise  been  bred  for  Health,  Hardiness  and  Resistihility  in 
Northern  Climates. 

The  Thomson  Orchard,  near  Rochester,  228  trees,  the  largest  commercial  bear- 
ing orchard  in  the  East,  produced  Fall  1915.  2BO  bushels  Walnuts,  32  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  sold  at  25c.  per  pound.  Wholesale  $2.1) HO.  1  his  Orchard  has  been  in  bear- 
ing many  years,  with  absolutely  no  winter-killing— with  occasional  temperatures 
20  degrees  below  zero. 

YOU  can  nov>  grow  these  wonderful 
English  Walnuts  around  your  own  home 
or  rn  your  orchard  iu^t  a^  you  have 
always  grown  Peach  and  Apple  Trai — 
Elms  and  Maples, 
For   Ornament  or  Profit — 

A  Tree  Unmatched  k\ 

Our  Catalog  oil,!  Planting  Guide  in 
PECANS,   FILBERTS.   ALMONDS.    HICKORY 
and  BUTTERNUTS,  <"i(/  ■'  compute    ■ 
ment  of  Evergreens,  and  de  idnons  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Perennials,  Fruit  Tree; 


Mayette 


Small  Fruits.    Mailed  FREE. 

GLEN    BROTHERS,  Inc., 

Glenwood  Nurseries   (Est.  1866) 

1736  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Thomson 


iftieth  Year  in  Business— Our  Golden  Anniversary  Souvenir  Rose  Free  with  every  order 
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Fa°rrffi!!lMortSa2iBS 

^^  MJGUST  is  the 
dullestinvestment 
month  of  the  year. 
Investors,  however, 
placed  orders  with  us 
during  that  month  for 
$466,1  50.  in  Farm  Mort- 
gages. Our  investments 
have  stood  a  test  of  31 
years  -without  loss  to  a 
single  client.  Send  for  28- 
page  booklet  describing 
our  method  of  operation. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Co. 

(Founded  IS3S>      I  I  So  U  Salle  Street.  CHICAGO 


A  Sound  Investment 

Our  Annuity  Blue  Book  explains  a  sure  income  ranging 
from  4%  to  9%  on  one  life  and  4%  to  8  3-10%  on  two  lives. 
This  plan  makes  you  your  own  executor  arid  immortalizes 
your  money  after  you  have  enjoyed  a  sure  life  income. 
These  bonds  are  of  special  interest  to  Baptists  and  others 
who  wish  their  money  al  last  to  help  Christianize  America. 
Forty  years'  experience!  Write  for  our  booklet. 

CHARLES   L.  WHITE 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
Department  D,  23  East  26th  Street,  New  York 


M\ilp|:miMti 


!£«»* 


We  have  installed  over  1 5,000  tanks  (wood  and 
metal),  towers,  and  water  supply  systems  of 
every  kind,  and  our  facilities  enable  11-  to 
save  you  money. 

COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  AS  LOW  AS  $48 
Our  Simplex  Water  Supply  Systems  for  homes  are 
sold  as  low  as  $48.  Other  kinds  and  sizes  up  to  the 
largest,  such  as  used  by  Railroads,  Factories,  and 
Municipalities.  Our  Engineering  Department  will 
help  you  solve  your  problems.  Write  us.  telliriK  your 
Deeds,  and  ask  for  special  circular  No.  36. 

4  HP.  SIMPLAR  GASOLINE  ENGINE  $64 
6  H.P.  only  $94.  For  use  with  water  works  systems 
or  for  preneral  use. 

THE   BALTIMORE    CO.,  Baltimore,    Md. 


BY  AIR  OR  GRAVITY 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze   Foundry 

Dept.  B,  556  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


The   New  Liquid  Paste 

always  ready  for  instant  use 

Great  stuff,  this!  Never  gets 
hard  or  lumpy.  Never  needs 
watering.  No  space-wasting 
water  well.  Always  spreads 
freely  and  smoothly.  Sticks  best 
|  when  spread  thin.  Has  an  ad- 
justable brush  holder  which 
keeps  fingers  clean.  In  fact, 
it's  a  bang-up  Carter  lnx 
Quality  Product 

CANNOT    DRY 

Try  a  45c  or  25c  refill  desk 

jar    from     your    stationer. 

Put  up  alto  in  other  sizes.  {""^St 

Send  forintt  r<  stino  booh 

let    "  Writing    1  n  It 

Sow' 8  Qood  .'  ante    ' 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  COUNTRY  ALMOST  OUT  OF 
DEBT  TO  EUROPE 

SEVERAL  months  ago,  L.  F.  Loree. 
of  the  Delaware-Hudson  Company, 
published  the  results  of  inquiries  he  had 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds  held  abroad,  with  the  amount 
of  the  probable  sales  of  them  made  to  this 
country  since  the  war  began.  More  re- 
cently (on  September  23),  he  published 
the  results  of  further  inquiries,  made  per- 
haps a  year  after  the  first.  These  showed 
that  the  foreign  sales  in  that  period  had 
amounted  to  an  additional  sum  of  $807,881,- 
666.  The  foreign  holdings  of  our  securities 
on  January  31,  1915,  were  $2,704,402,364. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  last  year, 
the  amount  returned  to  us  reached  a  total 
of  $480,892,135;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
this  amount  was  increased  to  $807,881,666. 
Air.  Loree,  in  making  an  estimate  as  to 
the  total  amount  still  remaining  in  Euro- 
pean hands  on  July  of  this  year,  arrived 
at  the  sum  of  $1,415,628,000,  these  figures 
1m  ing  the  par  value  of  the  securities;  their 
market  value  was  estimated  at  $1,110,- 
099,000. 

The  information  on  which  Mr.  Loree 
based  his  figures  was  obtained  from  144 
railroad  companies,  the  same  being  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country  having  a 
length  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
The  number  of  companies  which  reported 
thai  some  of  their  securities  were  held 
abroad  was  105  out  of  the  144.  Following 
is  a  table  in  which  the  securities  held  abroad 
are  classified,  with  the  amounts  held  there 
at  different  dates,  their  par  values,  and 
market  values: 


teresting  and  valuable  as  they  are  in  ind 
eating  the  liquidation  of  American  securitii 
by  foreign  holders,  the  data  are  "neeessarii 
incomplete  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  tin 
do  not   include  stocks  and  bonds  of  ii 
dustrial  corporations  and,  State  and  mi 
nicipal  issues,  and  for  the  further  reasc 
that  a  large  volume  of   securities  own< 
by  foreigners  are   held  in    the    names 
American  bankers  or    brokers  as   far  ; 
the  records  of  the  railroad  corporation    . 
concerned."     On    the    other   hand,   son 
securities   which    the   records   discloe 
being    owned    by    foreigners    "are,    as 
matter    of    fact,    now    in    the    hands 
American   holders,   who    have    purchas' 
the  securities  outright  or  who  are  holdii 
them    as    collateral    for    loans."     It   w 
assumed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  th 
the   $104,000,000   of   American   securiti 
which  have  been  put  up  as  collateral  t 
the  $250,000,000  British  Government  a; 
the  $100,(KX),000  French  Government  loa 
"are  included  in  Mr.  Loree's  tabidation 
foreign  holdings,  as  is  also  the  much  lar^ 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Treasu 
which  is  held  in  reserve  for  use  as  collate 
in  future  loans."       The  writer  added  tt 
it  was  assumed  in  banking  circles  thar  I 
British  Treasury  had  mobilized  practica 
all  of  the  American    securities   owned 
British  subjects.     The  penal  tax  placed 
them   had   forced  investors    to  part  w. 
their    American  holdings,    and    the  sa :i 
condition    had   applied  to  the    results  ' 
the  mobilization  carried  on  by  the  Frei  i 
Treasury. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  declaol 
that   the  repurchases    in   this    country  f 


American  Railroad  Securities  Held  Abro\d  on  August  1,  1016 


Class  of  Securities  July  31,  1916 

Preferred  stock $120,597,750 

Second  preferred  stock 4,858,650 

Common  stock 336,761,704 

Notes 9,070,955 

Debenture  bonds 74,796,900 

( '^lateral  trust  bonds ^85,166,470 

Mortgage  bonds 774,793,834 

Equipment  trust  bonds 7,788,300 

Car  trusts 836,000 

Receivers'  certificates 958,000 


Total $1,415,628,563 

*  No  market  value  determined  for  first  compilation, 
f  Market  value  as  of  August  2,  1915. 

Commenting  on 
these  figures,  The 
Journal  of  Commerce 
points  out  that,  in- 


— Ptr  Value 

July  31, 1911 

Jan.  31,  1915* 

— Market  Value 

July  31, 1916          July  31,  it 

$163,129,850 

*204,394,400 

$93,816,715            $117,8K3 

5,608,850 

5,558,150 

2,060,256                 2,11:5 

511,437,356 

573,880,393 

234,154,103              342.22;  8 

24,632,292 

58,254,390 

6,844,240                22,57-  1 

160,288,700 

187,508,310 

69,858,284             141,44<3 

180,590,850 

282,418,415 

66,526,692             13642: 6 

1,150,339,130 

1.371,156,851 

628,183,797             962,08  3 

25,253,201 

20,233,455 

7,015,683               24,481 0 

29,00ii 

681,320                    2''0 

2,201,000 

998,000 
$2,704,402,364 

958,000                2,20 1) 

$2,223,510,229 

$1,110,099,090         $1,751,43  2 

July  31,  1915 
$2,223,510,229 


these  securities  had  been  "one  of  the  nt 
remarkable  economic  incidents  of 
period."  It  was  so,  "not  because  Eur* 
elected  to  sell  back  the  securities,"  wl  li 
was  inevitable,  with  the  strain  which  ■( 
war-loans  imposed  on  Europe's  investir.it 
capital.  The  really  notable  aspects  >f 
the  transaction  were  "the  amount >f 
such  redemptions,  and  the  fact  that,  it- 
withstanding  their  wholly  unprecederd 
magnitude,  our  ric- 
kets had  taken  t'k 
the  shares  witl't 
financial  disturhae, 
and  in  general  o  a 
basis  of  rising  pric 
Yet,  amazinJ 
large  as  were  'M 
figures  of  seem 
redeemed, 


July  31,  1916 
$1,415,628,563 


they  d- 


.Tan.  31.  1918 
|     |S126.854,y<4 


OUR  VANISHING  DEBT  TO  EUROPE. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  what  Europe  now  owes  to  us,  or  may  contract  to  us  in  future. 
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ii  idly  fell  far  short  of  the  total,  sinoe  they 

Idiot  include  stocks  or  bonds  of  American 

id  .trial  corporations  owned  abroad  and 

iWback  to  us  during  the  war.     It  has 

•c  roughly  estimated  that  about  .$.'500,- 

«   K)  of  t  hat  class  of  securities  have  been 

i  med  in  the   same  period.     Nor  did 

e  the  resultant  total  of  nearly  $1,600,- 

Hi  )()  account  for  everything,  "for  large 

of  American   securities,   owned   by 

an  investors  before  the  war,   were 

I  lally   held    in    trust   for    the   foreign 

i  's  by  New  York  banking  institutions." 

i  applied  by  Mr.  Loree  would  not 

foreign  ownership  in  such  cases; 

was  known  that  "very  great  quan- 

ii  if  these  securities  also  have  been  sold 

lerican  purchasers."     If  we  allow  for 

e  luropean   selling  on   our   Stock   Ex- 

ftje  in  July,    1914,   and   in   the  eight 

»  since  last  July — periods  not  covered 

l.e    Loree    estimate — the   general    in- 

re'e,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  would  be 

;  '  more   than  $2,000,000,000    of    our 

vDi'curities,  or  more  than  50  per  cent. 

t"  total  owned  abroad  before  the  war, 

iv  >een  redeemed." 

Ii  lie  matter  of  other  American  seeuri- 
s  -ill  held  abroad,  such  as  those  of  in- 
fill companies,  a  writer  in  the  New 
aiWorld  remarked  that  they  numbered 
nount  about  one-fourth  as  much  as 
i  ■  eign-held  railroad  securities,  and  he 
li«»d  they  had  been  returned  since  the 
tr  gan  in  about  equal  proportions.  Our 
■e:  i  debt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
p'  s  from  Mr.  Loree's  figures  to  have 
■i  ncli  smaller  than  formerly  estimated, 
t  ie  figures  he  has  collected  do  not  in- 
Ijthe  enormous  liquidation  in  foreign 
ld|*s  of  Americans  that  took  place  for 

weeks  before  the  war  began. 

»\  t   could   be  counted  on  with   some 

i.v  in  The  World's  opinion  was  that 

7' 000,000    "did   not   greatly   under- 

ii  le  the  existing  amount  of  our  foreign 

And  against  this  figure  there  stood 

1  igii    indebtedness    to    us    of    nearly 

5tf  000,000   which    had    been    created 

I  lie   war   began,    so   that  "our  net 

debt  now  amounts  practically  to 

Ii  ,r";   while  within  a  very  few  months 

I  ialance   of   debt   will   have    turned 

at*  illy  in  our  favor,"  and  for  the  United 

I  liter  the  war  "a  position  of  power  in 

I  rade  and  finance  which  can  be  made 

I   Id  first  among  the  nations  or  which 

I  lestroyed  by  a  reversion  to  exclusion- 
ifljolieies  and  disorder  in  finance." 

'   HIGHER  COMMODITY  PRICES 

II  io  month  of  August  there  occurred 
mradstreet's  calls  "a  world-wide  up- 
keep in  commodity  prices."     It  was 

■narked  in   Europe  than  elsewhere, 

a  country  fully  participated  in  the 

''''•it-      In  England,   the  price-levels 

were  the  highest  ever  known,  the 

I  wise  there  being  the  war.     The  rise 

country,  however,  exceeded  previ- 

'  lords,  and  was  due  to  a  combination 

'•  iiiustances.     ()m>   important   factor 

'  f&ot  that  we  had  been  engaged  in 

mg  a  large  part  of  the  world's  needs; 

-the  decline  that  had  taken  place 

"  \'u'at  and  other  crops;   other  causes 

'''  "''1  by  Bradslreet's  being  the  high 

'aw  cotton,  embargoes  on  railway 

111  anticipation  of  strikes,  and  in- 

W»ges.     Contrasting  quotation  for 

1  !'■•  Hour,  live  stock,   beef,   mutton, 

1  k, ,  cheese,  and  cotton,  the  trends  on 

»  things  were  found  to  be  practically 
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c//ose  qfjuocite 

A  pardonable  vanity  urges  you  to  buy  pure  silk  Hose  of  Luxite.     And  pru- 
dence   confirms  the  choice.     For  the  captivating  beauty  which  sets  it 
apart   from    lesser   hose  is  a  matter  of  the  finest  silk,  pure  dyes,  close-stitching.     So  Hose 
of  Luxite  charm  endures,  undimmed  by  wear,  undulled  by  many  washings. 
A  pair  for  every  purpose  at  a  price  for  every  purse 
In   Fine   Japanese   Silk,   at   75c,    $1.00  and  $1.50    the  pair   for    Women 

50c  the  pair  for  Men 

Prices  as  low  as  2Bc  per  pair  for  men,  women  and  To  be  had  at  the  better  dealers  everywhere.    In 

children.  Made  also  in  Gold-Ray,  the  new  scientific  case  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  you 

silk,  Lusterized  Lisle,  and  Cotton.    All  with  double  what  you  wish  direct.  Write  for  list  of  dealers  near 

heel  and  toe  reinforcement,  and  strong  lisle  tops.  you,  and  for  descriptive  illustrated  booklet.     (847 

LUXITE   TEXTILES,    Inc.,     597    Fowler    Street,    Milwaukee,     Wisconsin 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVERPOOL 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Hosiery  Since  1873 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     ia   Deeded   in  every 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

.FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 
protect  furs.  w<x  lens 
and  plumes f nun  moths, 
.  1 1*.  Finesl  gift.  13 
«lu\Vfree  trial.  Factory 
prices.  Write  today  fir 
04-page  free  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Depl.  92,  Stalesville,  N.  C. 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Seh.l 
sketch  or  model.  QO-pagr. 
1916  Edition  Patent  Book  ire,-. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldt:..  Washington.  D    C 


PATENTS 


m 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK. 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET  6hO*ING    PHOTOS  OF   ME-,  w.T* 

AND  withoutTHE  PERFECT    LEG   FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  Mayfield 
Av.,  Dept.  D,  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
The  Best  Food  Milk 

Purebred  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  naturally  light  col- 
ored and  low  in  fat  percentage,  but  richest  oi  all  in 
nourishing  proteins.  The  most  eminent  physicians 
endorse  Holstein  cows'  milk,  for  it  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  heavy,  yellow  milk  is  not  the  most 
nutritious,  for  the.simple  reason  that  its  large  fat  per- 
centage renders  it  less  easily  digested.  In  the  light 
of  modern  understanding  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  at 
no  distant  time  State  Boards  of  Health  will  insist,  not 
on  a  high  fat  standard  in  milk,  but  on  a  high  grade  of 
health  giving,  vitality  imparting  solids,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  Holstein  cows'  milk.  Ask  your  milkman  i<m 
Holstein  cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to  provide  it.  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  try  to  aid  vou.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein'Milk." 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y 
20L  American  Building,  Bratt leboro,  Vermont 
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Polish 


CViannell   Chemical  Co. 

C  HICAGO  •  TORONTO  •  LONDON  . 
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A  trip  exceeding  all  anticipation 

Your  enjoyment  of  fascinating 
Honolulu  and  the  "Isles  of  Peace" 
depends  largely  on  the  route  you 
travel. 

For  the  traveler  who  desires  a  fast, 
safe,  comfortahle  trip — such  as  has 
no  equal  on  the  Pacific — the  new  de 
luxe  service  offered  by  the  floating 
"Palace  of  the  Pacific"  —  S.S.  GREAT 
NORTHERN,  should  prove  attractive. 

This  trip  will  prove  a  realization  of 
your  fondest  travel  dreams — the  de- 
lightful ocean  voyage  on  this  $3,000,- 
000  triple  turbiner— the  tropical  cli- 
mate, picturesque  scenery,  and  natural 
wonders  all  combining  to  make  it  a 
trip  never  to  be  forgotten. 

S.S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

Length  524  ft.,  width  63  ft.,  speed 
24  knots,  tonnage  12,000,  capacity  800 
crew  250. 

ONLY    4    DAYS    from    the    MAIN- 
LAND.   Fares  $65-00  up  ONE  WAY 

Write  for  descriptive  matter. 
SAILINGS 

From  San  Francisco  Nov.  7;  Nov. 
ssn       27;  Dec.  15;   Jan.  4;   Jan.  23; 
"^SpS^Feb.  12;  Meh.  5;  Mch.  23. 
H.  A.  Jackson, 
Gen.  Traffic  Mgr. 
703  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


tho  same,  and  that  was  upward.  Brad- 
street's  made  the  following  additional 
statements: 

"Speaking  statistically,  Bradstreet' s  in- 
dex-number as  of  September  1  last,  $  11.7853, 
establishes  a  new  high  record,  one  that 
represents  an  advance  of  3  per  cent,  over 
August  1,  while  bringing  to  a  sharp  stop 
the  slight  downward  movements  that  had 
been  in  progress  during  the  four  months 
prior  to  September  1.  The  current  level 
is  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
previous  high  mark,  $11.7598,  touched  on 
April  1  last,  and  discloses  increases  of 
20  per  cent,  over  September  1,  1915  and 
1914. 

"Ten  groups  advanced  during  a  month's 
time,  the  underlying  causes  having  already 
been  given  in  a  general  way.  Three  groups 
declined — hides  and  leather,  chemicals  and 
drugs,  and  miscellaneous  products — a  slight 
drop  in  hides  having  reduced  the  index- 
number  for  the  group  first  named,  while 
the  steady  downward  course  of  carbolic 
acid,  combined  with  a  sharp  drop  in 
sulfuric  acid,  weakened  chemicals  and 
drugs,  and  a  recession  in  hops  caused  the 
miscellaneous  group  to  recede.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  breadstuffs  group 
shows  a  rise  of  42  per  cent,  over  last  year, 
while  that  covering  provisions  indicates  an 
advance  of  26  per  cent.,  and  hides  and 
leather  as  well  as  textiles  reflect  increases 
of  21  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  following  table  shows  the  high  and  low 
points  for  the  different  groups  in  different 
years: 

High  Low 

Breadstuffs. ...  Sept.  1,  1916  $.1460  July  1,  1896  $.0524 

Livestock Sept.  1,  1916  .4975  July  1,1896  .1855 

Provisions Sept.  1,  1916  2.7416  Julv  1,  1896  1.3619 

Fruits Sept.  1,  1916  .3300  July  1,  1896  .1210 

Hides  and  lea. .  July   1,1916  1.8700  July  1,1896  .8250 

Textiles Sept.  1,  1916  3.1387  July  1,  1896  1.5799 

Metals May  1,  1916  1.0151  July  1,  1896  .3757 

Coal  and  coke..  Oct.    1,1902  .0126  July  1,1896  .0048 

Oils May  1,  1916  .5547  July  1,  1896  .2082 

Naval  stores. ..  Apr.  1,1911  .1662  July  1,1896  .0402 

Building  mtls..  Aug.  1,  1901  .1156  Dec.  1,  1911  .0708 

Chem.  &  drugs.  Mar.  1,  1916  1.6858  Sept.  1,  1910  5797 

Miscellaneous..  Nov.  1,  1904  .6977  July  1,  1896  .2150 

"In  the  following  table  Avill  be  found  the 
average  of  the  index -numbers  for  years 
back  to  1892: 


IGADMERGuARANTEI 
I  Lighting  Fixtures 


"Gaumer 

Lighting 

Everywhere 

Follows 

the  Evening 

Glow" 


Unusually  beauti- 
ful designs  with 


not  tarnish- sub- 
stantially built  for 
life  -  time  service. 

L*lyour  dealer  you 
vrani  the 
genuine" 

;  Gaumer 

Fixtures. 

Look  for  the 


Tag 

before  you  buy. 


s  an  idea  of  your 
rooms  and  we  will  gladly 
suggest  designs- 

Address  dept.F. 


I BIDDLE  GAUMER  C0MPAK 

;!  3846-56  LANCASTER  AVE..  PHILADELPI 


Books   Which   Have  Mad 
*%        MILLIONS 
OF  AMERICAN 
LAUGH 


By  Josiah  ^^m   »^^  Mariel 

Allen's  Wife  ^r^  Holle 

Samantha  versus  Josiah.  By  "Josiah  Allet 
Wife"  (Marietta  Holley).  Inimitably  funny  d 
cussions  of  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Clot 
400  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Bert 
Braley.    $1.50. 

Samantha  in  Europe.  A  screamingly  fun 
narrative  of  a  trip  abroad.  Large  octavo.  7 
pages.  Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  Ri 
Cover  Design.  Cloth,  $2.50;  Half  Leather,  $4.< 
Sweet  Cicely  or  Josiah  Allen  in  Politics,  a 
His  Queer  Experiences.  Large  octavo.  Clo 
Profusely  illustrated.  {2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO., 354-60 Fourth  Ave.,New  Y. 


Classified    Col  u  mns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  scoods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  side  line. 
All  merchants  towns  100,000  and  under  want 
it.  $5. 00  commission  each  sale.  Nocollecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CANFIELD  MEG.  CO., 
208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL    POSITIVELY    SHOW    YOU    BY 

Mail    how  you    can     earn    $25  to   J 100   a 
.vriting    advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.     Factsfree.   Page-Dav: 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 


REAL   ESTATE 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advertise  their  New  York  real  estate 
as  the  best  investment  opportunity  in  the 
country.  We  control  $10,000,000  of  property 
on  subways  projected,  or  now  in  operation, 
and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
salesmen.  Positively  no  applications  con- 
sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
nsontatives  are  making  as  high  as  $25,000 
a  year,  and  none  under  $3,000.  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD.  HARMON  &  CO. 
Dept.  M.  A.  6        261  Broadway,  New  York 


RANCHES 

FOR  SALE:North  Central  Nebraska.  Write 

MICHAEL  V.  RUDDY 

Albion,  Nebraska 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 


Largest  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  $15.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price:  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  126. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Eatab, 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS     PATENTS   AND   ATTORN)  S 


PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLF.  Sketches,  Mono- 
logues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Ma- 
terial, Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills, 
Musical  Pieces.  ICntertainmentsforall  occa- 
sions. MakeUpGoods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  Patent 
Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evidence 
of  ('(inception,"  Book,  Suggestions,  and  Ad- 
vice Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Registered 
Attorneys, 211  Ouray  Bldg. .Washington, D.C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


Many  well-known  patents— the  kind  that  in- 
ufacturers  buy — made  our  reputation  a  uu 
Attorneys  who  obtain  Patents  thai  Pr  •■ 
Write  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  r  oh 
book  free.  R.S.&A.  B.  LACEY,88Ba  w 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  lY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  r  on- 
able.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  '• 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  ana  01  on. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  L  f 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS    WANTED.—  Manufacture  a« 
writing  for    patents  procured  throng      ■ 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  imt < 
wanted  sent  free.      I  help  you  1 rnavk.  x 
invention.      Advice  free.     R.   B.V«. 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  V.  L. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

Uie  only  st..  pv  covering  every  phue  "(  everything 
connected  wlththegreatCanal.froinanEngllihman'i 
point  of  view.   Beautifully  and  profusely  Illustrated. 

"The  iiM-ii,  the  machinery,  the  accompliahed 
w,,ri(,  win  beaharply  defined  an.i  real  to  him  «h<. 
rcaii»  the  Itory." — The  Selentlfle  American,  N.  V. 
Large  l2rno,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York.  NY. 


AMERICAN    EXPRIS 

"  Tickets  &  Tours  -An  Inlernalional  Travel  Ai 
TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 
SOUTH  AMERICA:  Tour,  tothe  Co* 

,,c „,rtunity.  Sail  in  November  or  Feni .1 

JAPAN-CHINA:  The  Ohryaanthenui 
the  Pall  or  tho  Cherry  Bloaiomaoi <W >ah 1 
Sail  In  October  or  January,  -'""^p. 

66   Broadway,    New  York  «-•    o 
Phila.,  Boston,   Chicane  ian  1  1.  . 
ontany  » 'i«"  l"'m""  V 
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BARGAIN  IN  BONDS 

Utention     has     been     called     by      The 
iiaucial    World   to   the  fact   that   inter- 
i  ional  banking-houses  in  this  country 
I  zing  German   connections   are   doing  a 
je    business    in    American    bonds    at 
rices  which  look  very  attractive."    Such 
ids  as  Baltimore  &  Ohio  gold  4s,  South- 
Pacific  refunding  4s,  Denver   &    Rio 
<  uide  refunding  5s,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
I  'acific  general  4s,  Central  Pacific  first  4s, 
many  other  gilt-edge  bonds  "an*  to  be 
l'\  at  prices  all  the  way  from  4  to  5  points 
liw  the  current  market  prices  for  these 
us   quoted    on    the    New    York    Stock 
I  ihange." 
'hese  bonds  are  sold  to  American  in- 
tors  for  delivery  "after  the  war,"  the 
brer  receiving  a  written    contract  guar- 
u'eeing  him  the  delivery  of  his  purchase 
aioon  as  the  conflict  is  over,  and  with  all 
interest-coupons  that  have  become  due 
akched.     The   buyer,  of  course,   surren- 
m  the  use  "of  the  interest-money  during 
t.time  intervening  between  the  date  of 
Ichase  and  the  delivery   of   the   bonds. 
%   representative    of    one    large    house 
cjely   in   touch    with   American    invest- 
njit   conditions    in    Germany     informed 
I   Financial  World  that  he  "had  done  a 
Is  er  business  in  American  bonds  on  the 
a  ve  basis  in  the  last  few  weeks  than  at 
a  other  period  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
»  >stment  plan  readily  appeals  to  the  aver- 
■:  American  with  capital  as  a  safe  way 
Ubiiy   gilt -edge    bonds  at   low  prices." 
wealthy    individual    whom    he    ap- 
Piched    in    Boston    took    ftl(M),()()()    of 
dean  bonds  on  the  basis  of  delivery 
'   the  war  is  over,  and  was  glad  to  gel 
ii.     Still  another  series  of  bonds  that 
'be  had  at  bargain  prices   are   those 
in  Germany  by  Japan.    The  Japanese 
due  in  1925,  German  stamped,  are 
to  be  had  at  75.     Below  are  the  New 
1  k  Stock  Exchange  prices  of  these  bonds 
the  price  at  which  those  now  held  in 
many  may  be  had: 


Stock    Exchange 
Price 
ionten«nl4a...  923 

'<«  4  Ohio  gold  4s!! 90 

fin*  prior  lien  4s....  91"S 

11    ■"■'he  guaranteed  4s  88' 

an  Pacific  refunding  4e vi  „ 

*  4  Rio  Grande  refunding  5*..        68' 
id  refunding  4S..  711  ; 

J"   second  4 >..s,  1925 ."  »1 


\i 


German 

.'■rin 

S7 
85 
87 
84 
85 
65 
67 
75 

he  writer  explains  that,  earlier  in  the 
j.  bonds  held  in  Germany  "were  shipped 
j  surreptitiously  or  sent  to  Sweden  or 
c)  l^d  for  sale  here,  but  the  difficulties 
Wing  them  past  the  English  blockade 
*  very  great."  A  later  method,  and 
OM  now  followed,  "has  proved  by 
ae  best  and  most  satisfactory,  and  will 
mess  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
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453,952,298 
Passengers 
Safely  Carried 


Four  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  Million, 
Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  Thousand, 
Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight  passen- 
gers were  carried  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road System  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  without  the  loss  of  the  life  of  a  single 
passenger  in  a  train  accident. 

The  chief  factors  in  this  safety  record  are 
all-steel  cars,  thorough  inspection,  sure  signals, 
and  a  comprehensive  system  of  efficiency  tests. 

16,658,649  efficiency  tests  made  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  during  the  past  three  and 
a  half  years  show  a  perfection  average  of 
practically  100  per  cent,  for  trainmen  in  the 
observance  of  signal  orders  and  train  rules. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Post  Express  says: 
"  In  the  matter  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
its  patrons  the  Pennsylvania  has  set  an 
example  of  perfect  railroad  service." 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


The  Standard  Railroad  of  the   World 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thin);  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Learn 


TO 


SING 


AT  HOME 

^■iicl   2-cenl   M.imp 

foi  Helpful  Booklet, 

"  the    Voice    Made 

Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  813  L  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 


A  brilliant  stud?  of  this  tremendously  important  factor 

m  your  life  by  Alfred  T.  Schofield.  M.D.,  showing  how 
it  is  t  lie  real  seat  oi  character  and  source  of  conduct  and 
makes  you  what  you  are.  how  it  may  be  educated,  its 
wonderful  influence  in  the  cure  of  disease,  the  correct  ins 
of  harmful  habits,  etc.  A  book  of  profound  importance. 
o';u,  doth,  $3.00;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

Funk&Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


WORKSHOP    HINTS 

For  Munition    Workers 

A  practical  handbook  for  those  coi  :ig  cm- 

ploj  tin  m  as  munition  wofkeis  in  engineering  plant-. 
«i\  ins  descriptions  oi  tools,  explanations  of  mechan- 
ical processes  and  operations,  and  other  useful  data 
regarding  the  manufacture  o\  shells,  botnj  i 
triages,  etc  Just  the  book,  for  the  young  mechanic 
or  worker  in  [ran  or  steel,     rjsso,  Cloth,   vith  ?oo 

mis. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ansae.  New  Ysrk 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

The  gripping  historical  story  of  the  last  hundred  years  of 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  it*  climax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  in  Oscar  Browning.  MA.  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  historians.  Tin- 1-  an  absolutely  author- 
itative narrative  lor  the  histon  student ;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  w  ants  to  understand 
ent-day  national  ambitions,  motives  and  attitudes:  a  means 
oi  fascinating  entertainment  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  their  trading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual. 
inns  and  accomplished  style.  Xru-,  ine rpensire.  one- 
volume  edition.  1000  pages,  cloth  hiund.  Si.oo;  by  mail,  f,.20 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fowls  Aresat,  New  Y.rk 
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Beneath  rivers  concrete  tubes  transport  daily  the  count* 
less  thousands  from  their  homes  to  the  working  place.  Above 
the  concrete  docks  great  bridges  span  the  channels,  safely 
rooted  on  piers  of  concrete.  Everywhere  the  Power  of  Con- 
crete solves  the  problems  of  the  modern  cities1  growth. 

Lehigh  Cement  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  for 
every  type  of  concrete  construction.  Twelve  great  mills 
located  from  coast  to  coast,  having  an  annual  capacity  of 
over  12,000,000  barrels,  afford  a  service  and  a  quality  that 
have  made  Lehigh  the  National  Cement. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 


Member  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
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HE   KEPT  US   OUT   OF   WAR 


•>•> 


VHILE  OTHER  ISSUES  have  made  their  appearance 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign,   President  Wilson's 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  being  attacked  and 
lei  cied  more  vigorously  than  ever  as  the  campaign  draws  to 
. c-.e.    Democratic  leaders  believe  they  have  a  winning  slogan 
a  e  phrase,  "He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War."     In  the  Democratic 
Nt'York  Times' 's  opinion,  the  continual  Republican  harping 
in  reign  affairs  betrays  a  lack  of  other  issues,  and  since  Mr. 
Vijm's  policies  have  kept  us  out  of  war,  those  who  object 
j  pphatically    to    these    policies    must    want    war,   say  the 
ning  Democratic  editors.     President  Wilson  himself,  in 
v'ldow  Lawn  speech,  has  mentioned  our  embroilment  in  the 
iu(pean  conflict  as  a  likely  consequence  of  Republican  success 
I  lie  coming  election.      But  Republicans   answer   that  their 
i  is  not  against  peace,  but  against  a  "peace-at-any-price" 
poj* .    As  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarks: 


he  Republican  criticism  of  President  Wilson  is  not  that  he 
&  ept  the  United  States  out  of  war,  but  that  he  has  done  so 
ethods  which  are  humiliating  in  the  extreme  and  at  a  cost 
e  sacrifice  of  the  national  honor,  a  surrender  of  its  position 
s  le  defender  of  its  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  the 
nof  flagrant  wrongs  against  which  the  President  has  himself 
rtjsted — on  paper.  It  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption  that  a 
oi  stent  and  courageous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
I  of  the  United  States  toward  Germany  or  Mexico,  or  any 
Power,  would  have  resulted  in  war." 


the  Union  League  Club  reception  in  New  York,  ex-Presi- 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  shook  hands  and  told  the  assembled 

a  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  really  kept  us  out  of  war.    Mr. 
\olt  knew  of  "three  little  wars"  President  Wilson  has 

s  in.    And  the  Colonel  denounced  the  President's  Shadow 
speech  of  September  30  as   "an   invitation  to  foreign 

ra  to  do  whatever  they  wished,  because  if  he  were  in  power 

need  not  be  afraid." 
the  course  of  the  address  referred  to  President  Wilson 

I  to  a  defense  of  his  Administration's  record  an  unexpectedly 

•  his    attack    upon    his    opponents.       Of    the    Republican 
lain  of  his  foreign  policies,  he  said: 

■  nil  not  right  that  we  must  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  the 

•  blioan  party  is  put  into  power  at  the  next  election  our 
,'n  policy  will  be  radically  changed?     I  can  not  draw   an\ 

inference.     All  our  present  foreign  policy  is  wrong,  they 
and  if  it  is  wrong  and  they  are  men  of  conscience,  thej 
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must  change  it.  And  if  they  are  going  to  change  it,  in  what 
direction  are  they  going  to  change  it'.' 

"There  is  only  one  choice  as  against  peace,  and  that  is  war. 
Some  of  the  supporters  of  that  party,  a  very  great  body  of  the 
supporters  of  that  party,  outspokenly  declare  that  they  want 
war,  so  that  the  certain  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  is  that  we  shall  be  drawn  in  one  form  or  other  into  the 
embroilments  of  the  European  War,  and  that  to  the  south  of  us 
the  force  of  the  United  States  will  be  used  to  produce  in  Mexico 
the  kind  of  law  and  order  which  some  American  investors  in 
Mexico  consider  most  to  their  advantage 

"There  is  a  more  serious  aspect  even  than  that.  There  is  an 
immediate  result  of  this  thing,  my  fellow  citizens.  From  this 
time  until  the  7th  of  November  it  is  going  to  be  practicalh 
impossible  for  the  present  Administration  to  handle  any  critical 
matter  concerning  our  foreign  relations,  because  all  foreign 
statesmen  are  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  election  goes,  and 
in  the  meantime,  they  know  that  settlements  will  be  inconclusive. 

"The  conference  which  is  being  held  with  regard  to  Mexican 
affairs  is  embarrassed  every  day  by  the  apparent  evidence  which 
is  being  produced  that  hostility  to  Mexico  is  being  traded  upon 
by  one  of  the  great  political  parties.  These  gentlemen  may 
reconcile  these  influences  with  patriotic  purpose,  but  it  is  difficult 
for  all  of  us  to  do  so." 

The  feelings  of  alarm  regarding  the  consequences  of  Repub- 
lican success  in  the  election  are  fully  shared  by  the  Springfield 
Republican.     It  says: 

"The  immediate  result  of  Wilson's  defeat  would  be  chaos 
in  our  diplomacy  for  no  less  than  four  months  after  election.  .  .  . 
The  winter  would  afford  the  opportunity  to  both  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Anglo-French  groups  to  treat  the  United  States  as  a 
negligible  force.  Already  one  hears  hints  of  German  war-plans 
contingent  on  the  repudiation  of  Wilson  by  his  own  people, 
and  what  those  plans  might  be  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Wilson 
may  surmise. 

"But  this  aspect  of  the  situation  may  be  dismissed  as  a  minor 
one,  perhaps.  After  the  inauguration  of  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent, what  then?  A  President  in  office  can  not  possibly  ignore 
the  forces  that  created  him;  and  those  back  of  Mr.  Hughes  to-da> 
are  the  explosive  forces  of  discontent  and  bitterness  and  halt 
complicated  immeasurably  by  their  strange  contrarities  of  direc- 
tion. How  would  Mr.  Hughes  disentangle  from  such  a  complex 
the  foreign  policy  which  the  country  demanded?  He  must  not 
continue  the  policy  of  Wilson,  since  repudiation  of  Wilson  would 
be  decreed.  He  could  never  satisfj  his  pro-German  supporters 
while  satisfying  his  pro-British  supporters 

"'The  direct  reverse'  of  the  Wilson  policy  can  not  he  brought 
about  without  war;  the  Wilson  poliex  can  not  be  partialh 
reversed  without  gravely  endangering  peace,  The  Wilson  poliex 
is  founded  on  neutrality    and   its  preservation;    an\    importani 
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modification  of  the  Wilson  policy  must  menace  the  nice  equilib- 
rium upon  which  the  peace  of  America  for  over  two  years  has 
depended.  For  people  to  assume  that  the  structure  of  neutrality 
and  peace  which  President  Wilson  has  reared  may  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  wrecking  crew  and  then  rebuilt  in  the  midst  of  the 
world-war,  without  threatening  infinite  harm  to  the  nation, 
is  the  superlative  of  political  madness." 

Mr.  Hughes's  answer  to  the  Wilsonian  argument  of  Sep- 
tember 30  was  uttered  as  if  in  anticipation  two  months  before, 
observes  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  referring  to  the  statement 
in  the  Republican  candidate's  speech  of  acceptance  that  in 
"resoluteness  in  protecting  American  rights  .  .  .  lay  the  best 
assurance  of  peace."  More  re- 
cently, speaking  to  an  Ohio 
audience,  Mr.  Hughes  said: 

"I  desire  to  protect  our  peace. 
The  path  of  proper  preparedness 
and  of  the  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can rights  is  not  the  path  that 
leads  to  war.  It  is  the  path  of  se- 
curity. It  is  a  weak  nation  that 
invites  insults.  Insult  breeds 
resentment.  Deprivation  of 
rights  known  to  exist  speedily 
awakens  that  feeling  deep  in 
every  American  heart. 

'"You  can  not  tell  me  we  are  a 
decadent  people.  We  do  not 
desire  conflict,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  American 
rights  could  be  indefinitely 
trampled  upon,  and  the  pathway 
to  peace  is  to  announce  our  rights 
and  have  the  world  understand 
exactly  what  we  think  and  what 
we  are  prepared  to  do." 

But  the  bitterest  attack  upon 
President  Wilson's  foreign  poli- 
cies was  launched,  rather  appro- 
priately, at  Battle  Creek,  while 
the  President  was  speaking  at 
Shadow  Lawn.  This  speech  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.)  considers 
"the  most  formidable  indict- 
ment of  Woodrow  Wilson's  Presi- 
dency which  has  been  made  or 
is  likely  to  be  made."    We  quote 

in  part  from  the  press  dispatches  the  Colonel's  forcible  refer- 
ences  to  the  foreign  record  of  the  Democratic  Administration: 

"President  Wilson  by  his  policy  of  tame  submission  to  insult 
and  injury  from  all  whom  he  feared  has  invited  the  murder  of 
our  men,  women,  and  children  by  Mexican  bandits  on  land  and 
by  German  submarines  on  the  sea.  He  has  spoken  much  of  the 
'  Xew  Freedom.'  In  international  practise  this  has  meant 
freedom  for  the  representatives  of  any  foreign  Power  to'  murder 
American  men  and  outrage  American  women  unchecked  by 
the  President. 

"President  Wilson  has  counted  upon  his  belief  that  the 
American  people  are  indifferent  to  their  duties,  because  they 
are  too  much  absorbed  in  war-profits,  too  much  pleased  with  the 
unhealthy  prosperity  which  flourishes  because  others  are  suffering; 
too  greedily  content  with  a  momentary  immunity  from  danger, 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  possible  foes  are  otherwise  engaged.  He 
has  believed  that  our  people  will  not  look  ahead.  He  has  be- 
lieved that  they  will  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  disaster  will 
surely  in  the  end  overtake  them  if  they  shirk  their  duties  in  the 
present.  He  believes  that  if  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  good 
profits  and  high  wages  and  go  to  the  movies  and  purchase 
automobiles,  they  will  pay  no  thought  to  the  possibility  of  future 
ruin  and  no  thoughl  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  who,  a1  the  present  moment,  suffer  the  last 

breniities  of  torture  and  outrage 

"Nearh  one  >tear  and  a  half  has  passed  since  the  Lusitania 
was  sunk.  Tin  ac1  represented  the  most  colossal  single  instance 
of  the  murder  of  non-combatants,  including  men,  women,  and 


children,    that   had    been    perpetrated   by    any    Power  call/ 
itself  civilized  for  over  a  century. 

"President  Wilson  had  full  notice  as  to  what  was  to  bi 
for  the  German  Ambassador,  Mr.  von  Bernstorff ,  had  publ  y 
given  such  notice  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.    For  s 
than  such  action  President  George  Washington,  when  ours   i 
a  weak,  infant  nation,  forced  the  recall  of  the  French  Ambas 
Genet.     But  President  Wilson  did  not  act.     He  only  sp< 
And  his  words  were  a  direct  incitement  to  the  repetition  of  e 
wrong.     For  immediately  after  the  sinking  of  the  LusiUu 
uttered  his  famous  sentence  about  being  'too  proud  to  fig  .' 
In  all  our  history  there  has  never  been  any  other  Amer;  u 
President  who  has  used  a  phrase  that  has  done  such  w- 
spread  damage  to  the  good  name  of  America." 


After     the     sinking     of 
Lusitania,  continued  the  Colc-1, 
the    President     "wrote    not" 
The  Nebraskan,  the  Arabii 
Hesperian,  the  Persia,  and  o  t 
ships  were  sunk,  but 

"no  atonement  has  been  nle 
by  Germany,  and  in  more  u 
one  case  the  newspapers  I 
port  that  the  captain  of  the  1 
marine  has  been  promol> 
decorated  as  a  reward. 

"So  much  for  the  'strict  ac- 
countability' to  which  Gernn 
was  to  be  held.      The  'stric  e- 
sponsibility '    to    which    M 
was  to  be  held  resulted  in 
cisely  a  similar  manner. 
Germany  was  drowning  bek?u 
100  and  200  Americans,  at 
couple   of   thousand   other    u- 
combatants  who  were  at  sea  he 
Mexicans   were   killing   a  sue- 
what  larger  number  of  Ame 
and  a  still  larger  number  of 
non-combatants  on  land.    I  si- 
dent  Wilson  did  not  hold    r- 
many  to  'strict    accountal 
in  one  case,   and   did  not  »ld 
Mexico  to  'strict  responsibly ' 
in   the  other.     He  did  nolng 
whatever.      Nobody    has    en 
punished  for  the  lives  lost." 


"  IF  HE  SEEMS  AN  OPPORTUNIST 
IS  IN  FLUX." 


IT  IS  BECAUSE  THE  SITUATION 

— Cooper  in  Collier's. 


Colonel  Roosevelt  referre  " 
the  President's  declarator  in 
his  speech  of  acceptance  ops 
greater  interest  "in  the  fortunes  of  opprest  men  and  pful 
women  and  children  than  in  any  property  rights."  He  e 
spoke  of  the  President's  recent  notes  to  Great  Britain  as  fol 

"If  he  had  really  shown  by  his  deeds  during  the  past  wo 
years  an  effective  and  determined  purpose  to  protect  our  m 
'pitiful  women  and  children'  and  all  other  'opprest'  peop  i 
he  had  been  their  resolute  and  successful  champion,  it  wii< 
now  be  his  clear  duty  to  take  straightforward  and  effective  a  on 
against  any  improper  interference  with  our  mails  and  men  io- 
dise, whether  by  black  list,  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  se;h. 
or  otherwise.     If  he  had  thus  acted  in  the  past  on  beha  c 
human  rights,  it  would  be  eminently  proper  to  stand  up  fo  >u 
property  rights  now.     But  the  action  actually  taken  h  j1 
President  of  the  United  States  convicts  us  as  a  nation,  nf 
eyes  of  other  nations,  and  above  all,  in  our  own  eyes,  as  img 
guilty  of  hypocritical  insincerity  in  the  whole  matter.' 

During  this  speech,  Mr.  Roosevelt  answered   the  questu  a 
to  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  President  whefh 
Lusitania    was    torpedoed.      Not    all    the    papers    printed,  his 
passage,  but  according  to  the  New  York   World,  the  Ccjne 
shouted: 

"I  would  instantly  have  taken  possession  of  every  Ge.i»n 
ship    interned    in    this   country,    and    then    I   would  have      . 
'Now  we  will  discuss  not  what  you  will  give  but  what  \u 
give  back." 
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THE   PRESIDENT   AND   THE   HYPHEN 

-^RESIDENT    WILSON'S   STINGING   RETORT   to   an 

*  offensive  telegram  from  Jeremiah  A.   O'Leary,  head  of 

an  organization  calling  itself  the  American  Truth  Society, 

3  the  issue  of  "hyphenism"  again  sharply  to  the  front  in 

tj    Presidential    campaign.     To   Mr.    O'Leary's    allusions    to 

>ii r  pro-British  policies,"  "truckling  to  the  British  Empire," 

a   "dictatorship  over  Congress,"  and  his  assurance  that  "your 

n    policies,    your    failure    to    secure   compliance    with    all 

-an   rights,    your    leniency    with    the 

B  ish  Empire,  your  approval  of  war-loans, 

tl1  ammunition    traffic,    are    issues  in  this 

ign,"  the  President  replied: 


would  feel  deeply  mortified  to  have 
or  anybody  like  you  vote  for  me. 
s  you  have  access  to  many  disloyal 
rioans  and  I  have  not,  I  will  ask  you  to 
By  this  message  to  them." 

iil«    most  of  the  press  do  not  go  as  far 

ic  Brooklyn  Citizen   (Dem.),  which  sees 

ie  President's  telegram  "the  central  is- 

>f  the  campaign  reduced  to  the  simplest 

s,"  or  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 

h  regards  "the  German  drive"  against 

dent  Wilson  as  "the  most  sinister  de- 
ment of  American  political  life  since 

sion,"  the  rebuke  administered  to  Mr. 

ary    is    hailed    with     wide-spread    ap- 

al.     "We  venture  to  say,"  remarks  the 

indent  New  York  Evening  Post,  "that 

me  nearer  to  receiving  unanimous  ap- 

al   than    anything    else    that  has  been 

in  this   campaign."     This    defiance   of 

insolent  alienism,"  "a  pestilent  hyphen- 
is  also  applauded  by  the  Springfield 

iblican  (Ind.),  and  by  such  Republican 

rs  as  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  and 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "If  there 
been  more  O'Learys  in  the  last  few 
•is  President  Wilson  would  have  had 
chance  of  reelection,"  remarks  The  Standard  Union; 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  notes  that  the  President's 
-  "express  a  sentiment  to  which  all  Republicans  as  well 
I  Democrats  who  resent  the  intrusion  of  alien  sympathies 
alien  issues  into  American  politics  will  cordially  respond." 
ing  again  to  The  Public  Ledger,  we  read: 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service. 
HE  WANTS  $50,000  DAMAGES. 

Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary  holds  that 
Chairman  McOormick  injured  his 
fair  name  to  that  extent  by  classing 
him  as  a  "hyphenate." 


Ti 


The  foreign  relations  and  policies  of  the  Government  un- 
"  tedly  are  issues  in  the  present  political  campaign,  but  they 
"jo  be  Bottled  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  America, 
"  ?hat  will  serve  the  interests  of  some  foreign  Power.  The 
1  hen  is  a  nuisance  and  a  menace,  and  both  parties  will 
Mbe  gainers  when  their  leaders  have  the  honesty  and  the 
Mke  to  repudiate  it.  Neither  the  President  nor  Mr.  Hughes 
'king  or  desirous  of  'disloyal  support.'  whatever  may  be 
"  aendaoious  assertions  of  partizans  to  the  contrary." 

1  "'Unless,   remarks    the   Chicago   Journal    (Dem.),    "with 

Hughes  assiduously  cuddling  the  pro-Kaiser  vote  and  Mr. 

«  evelt  rounding  up  the  pro-Ally  vote,  it  is  a  relief  to  have 

fluent  Wilson  go  on  record  once  more  as  desiring  nothing 

the  pro-American   vote."     The    issue,    this  Chicago   paper 

JttuS  us,  is  "not   between  native  and  foreign-born  citizens,-' 

''  between  men  who  vote  as  Americans  and  men  who  vote 

'hold  the  policy  and  enforce  the  will  of  a  foreign  prince-." 

Ll;in  Milwaukee,  where  the  German-American  element  is  even 

•  «erthan  in  Chicago,  we  find  The  Journal  (Ind.)  commend- 

l President  Wilson  for  his  refusal  "to  parley  with  men  of 

minds."     This  Milwaukee  paper  goes  on  to  say: 


"The  facts  fully  justify  the  President's  -harp  re*pl:  ■  I' 
not  the  first  time  that  O'Leary  had  sent  an  insulting  messag< 
to  the  head  of  the  Republic.  Be  has  been  guilty  of  violent 
abuse  of  the  President.  He  represents  a  movement  organized 
to  use  the  United  State-  for  the  benefit  of  another  country,  a 
movement  hostile  to  the  interests  of  our  own  nation.  Ili- 
society  sought  to  justify  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  organizer) 
a  movement  to  defeat  members  of  Congress  who  would  no* 
vote  to  lay  an  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition,  published 
veiled  threats  of  an  uprising  in  this  country  in  the  interest  of 
Germany,  and  denounced  the  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment as  a  'bastard  neutrality.'  It  has  been  one  of  the  mosl 
bitter  and  extreme  factors  in  the  campaign 
of  alienism  that  has  been  waged  in  America." 

"Chicago  knows  Jeremiah,"  remark-,  tic 
Chicago  Herald  'Ind.  .  which  condemns  his 

"boorish  insult"  to  the  President,  and  re- 
calls that  at  a  meeting  in  Hie  Auditorium  he 
once  shouted  suggestion-  that  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  "ought 
to  be  hanged."  "Why  this  cheap  bunch  of 
political  bushwhacker-  should  call  itself  the 
Truth  Society  is  one  of  those  things  that  no 
fellow  can  find  out,"  remarks  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  (Dem.),  and  the  New  Vork 
Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.)  refers  to  this 
society  as  "an  organization  the  very  title 
of  which  comes  dangerously  near  infringing 
the  libel  laws  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  it  seeks  to  accomplish." 

In  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  followers, 
Mr.  O'Leary  is  "a  loyal,  ardent  young 
American  patriot,"  and  he  himself  chal- 
lenges comparison  between  his  loyalty  and 
that  of  President  Wilson.  Meanwhile  the 
American  Truth  Society  i>  blacklisting  all 
the  Democratic  nominees  for  Congress  in 
New  York  City  except  Mr.  Henry  Bruckner, 
because  of  their  failure  to  support  the  Mo- 
Lemore  resolution  to  keep  American  citizens 
off  ships  of  the  belligerenl  nations,  tlnir 
failure  to  protest  against  the  removal  of 
St.  John  Gaffney  as  consul  at  Munich,  and 
various  other  failures,  including  failure  u, 
save  Sir  Roger  Casement  from  execution.  By  way  of  a  coun- 
ter-offensive, according  to  a  Democratic  national  commit' 
man  quoted  by  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune — 

"We  are  going  to  make  the  hyphen   issue   the   big   talking 
point   of   this    campaign.     There    isn't    any    other    issue.     The 
President's  telegram  to  Mr.  O'Leary  lias  nailed  Mr.   Hugh 
effort  to  win  the  German   vote   to  a    flagpol  i    speak- 

that  the  whole  country  can  see  i'.  Now  he  can  keep  the  Ger- 
man vote  if  he  will,  but  non-German  voters  of  the  country  will 
understand  fully  to  what  Mr.  Hughes  would  owe  bis  election 
should  he  win." 

But  from  one  source  or  another  come  hints  t hat  the  German- 
and   Irish-Americans  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Hughes  a  candidate  en- 
tirely after  their  own  hearts.      Thus  a  St.  Louis  dispatch  to 
New  York  World  quotes  a  local  German-American  paper  as  saying: 

"It  was  expected  on  his  first  trip  that  Mr.  Hughes  would 
express  himself  clearly  as  to  his  stand  concerning  the  inter- 
national trade-laws  imperiled  by  the  English — the  robbing  of 
tin-  mails,  the  British  disregard  of  tin-  Presidential  dignity,  etc. 
However,  not  hint:  definite  has  come  from  his  sphin.xlike  laugh- 
ing lips.  There  must  be  a  reason.  Is  he  afraid  of  the  man 
behind — Roosevelt?  Owing  to  these  facts  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  Mr.  Hughes  would  declare  himself.  If  he  fails  to 
do  so  he  gives  proof  that  he  lacks  the  moral  courage  to  honor 
the  truth.  One  can  not  expect  of  the  German-American  that 
he  should  give  such  a  man  his  vote.  Withhold  your  vote  in  as 
far  as  the  election  of  a  President  is  concerned  probably  will  be 
the  watchword." 
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WALL   STREET'S   WAR-BOOM 

HARD  TIMES  were  predicted  by  some  people  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  present  war  would  be  a  long 
one.  A  period  of  economic  distress  to  the  world  was 
expected  to  last  until  peace  should  bring  a  revival  of  trade. 
This  notion  was  "pure  illusion,"  observes  a  reflective  editor, 
who  reminds  us  that  a  "speculative  war-boom"  has  accom- 
panied previous  great  wars.  Only  this  time,  because  the  markets 
of  the  belligerents  are  fettered  with  arbitrary  war-time  restric- 
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SPEAKING  OF  CROPS. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

tions,  "speculation  has  been  focused  on  the  markets  of  the 
greatest  neutral."  "Million-share  days"  are  becoming  the 
normal  thing  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Standard  Oil  and  Steel 
common  have  been  sky-rocketing  in  as  lively  a  fashion  as  any 
"war-bride."  The  latter,  for  instance,  with  a  par  value  of 
half  a  billion,  "is  now  changing  hands  at  the  rate  of  the  whole 
vast  body  of  it  every  four  weeks,"  says  the  New  York  World; 
it  is  "the  greatest  gamble  of  all  time."  John  D.  Rockefeller  is 
reckoned  to  be  $300,000,000  richer  than  he  was  five  years  ago 
simply  from  the  increased  value  of  his  oil  holdings.  In  their 
exuberance,  writes  one  financial  authority,  "the  optimists  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  market  can  not  be  overbought  and  that 
price  recessions  worthy  of  the  name  will  not  and  can  not  occur. 
They  were  never  so  sure  of  anything  in  all  their  lives."  Reasons 
for  this  confidence  in  regard  to  copper,  steel,  and  equipment 
stocks,  are  found  by  the  New  York  papers  in  certain  facts 
thus  conveniently  set  down  in  the  financial  columns  of  The 
Morning  Telegraph: 

"The  demand  for  cars  and  locomotives  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  is  more  pronounced  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

"Europe,  also,  is  negotiating  for  many  thousands  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars  in  the  United  States  at  the  highest  prices  ever 
known.  ...  To  fill  the  orders  the  equipment  companies  feel 
sure  of  receiving  will  absorb  not  far  from  1,000,000  tons  of  steel. 
Russia  alone,  in  addition  to  orders  already  placed  in  this  country, 
is  expected  to  spend  perhaps  $100,000,000  here  before  the  middle 
of  next  year.  France  and  Italy,  too,  are  in  the  market  for  a  large 
amount  of  equipment  and  much  further  business  is  looked  for 
from  both  the  Swedish  and  Spanish  Governments.  'If  American 
railroads  delay  long  about  placing  their  orders  for  motive  power 
they  will  find  that  they  can  not  get  deliveries  before  1918,' 
said  one  equipment-man.  The  locomotive-shops  to-day  are 
booked  up  well  into  next  year,  and  if  the  Russian  and  other 
pending  foreign  orders  are  closed,  it  will  mean  full  capacity 
operations  until  practically  the  end  of  1917 


'"For  the  first  time  in  my  recollection,'  says  an  experienc< 
Wall  Street  trader,  'we  have  a  bull  market  founded  on  pal 
performances.     In  the  past,  stocks  have  been  moved  upward  1 
expectations.     To-day  they  are  being  purchased  on  re] 
earnings  and  known  good  future  business.' 

"The  naval  program  alone  will  keep  the  armor-plate  a 
large  gun-plants  of  the  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  compan 
busy  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  Therefore  the  e 
of  the  European  War  will  not  have  cut  down  the  activity 
these  plants  in  the  least." 

The  copper  situation  is  extraordinary,  says  the  Springfil 
Republican,  "with  450,000,000  pounds  just  sold  to  the  Entf-i 
Powers  and  200,000,000  pounds  more  soon  to  be  contracted  fo 
The  present  boom,  comments  this  observer,  a  hundred  mi; 
from  Wall  Street,  "is  not  confined  to  industrial  stocks" — 

"Bonds  are  in  lively  demand.    The  $50,000,000  loan  by  N 
York  bankers  to  the  city  of  Paris  was  heavily  oversubscrib . 
Railroad  shares  are  in   more   demand   than  at  any  previ  \ 
time  this  year 

' '  Where  the  immense  volume  of  buying  originates  is  a  quest  i 
that  may  be  answered  in  various  ways.  A  rampant  spirit  f 
speculation  is  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  ;  I 
it  is  clear  that  an  entirely  new  buying  constituency  has  cce 
into  existence  since  the  great  bull  markets  of  a  decade  ago.  t 
is  in  part  the  mushroom- millionaire  set  produced  by  the  wa  - 
a  set  that  has  '  money  to  burn '  and  that  gambles  on  stock;  s 
it  would  gamble  on  the  races.  There  are,  too,  many  people  e 
country  over  who  have  recently  made  money  in  one  way* 
another — people  wholly  without  experience  in  the  stock-mait 
— and  have  never  been  sobered  by  heavy  losses.  This  is  e 
new  crowd  that  eternally  rushes  in  to  carry  speculation  o 
absurd  lengths 

' '  The  steady  lengthening  of  the  war  only  increases  Amer:  n 
business  confidence,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  .  . 
In  these  circumstances  of  abounding,  feverish  activity  odII 
sides,  there  is  nowhere  much  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  s  rt 
crops,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  increasing  extravagacc  i 
the  time,  labor's  unrest,  or  even  to  remember  that  Amer  'a 
policy  must  be  peace,  if  this  prosperity  is  not  to  be  ruly 
shaken  by  embroilments  abroad." 

The  average  Wall  Street  broker's  explanation  of  the  mant 
we  read  in   the  New  York   Evening  Post's  financial  colujis. 
"is  that  a  great  number  of  amazingly  large,  new,  private  fort  es 
have  been  accumulated  in  this  country  since  the  war  beg . 
For  example — 

"The  alleged  expansion  of  the  older  Rockefeller  fortune • a 
thousand  million  dollars  has  been  accompanied,  not  onl^bj 
sudden  and  enormous  wealth  among  producers  of  metals  Dd 
war-munitions,  but  by  such  incidents  as  the  $60,000,000  divi  nd 
for  a  single  year  on  the  stock  of  one  automobile  concer  of 
which  substantial  sum  $34,000,000  went  to  the  man  who  oun- 
ized  it.  Mr.  Ford's  personal  eccentricities  did  not  obviati  he 
necessity  of  his  reinvesting  his  money — a  result  rendered  )M 
inevitable  by  the  reported  refusal  of  banks  in  his  home  ci  t 
carry  more  than  a  settled  amount  of  his  deposits.  If  therire 
many  more  such  annual  increments  of  fortune,  Wall  Sa 
regards  the  stock-market  as  accounted  for." 

While  The  Evening  Post  admits  editorially  that  '.'the  ri  in 
prices  undoubtedly  does  reflect  real  prosperity,"  it  findone 
aspect  "far  from  reassuring": 

"It  is  the  seemingly  complete  indifference  of  the  speculors 
to  unfavorable  economic  considerations.    News  that  the  Aer 
can  wheat-crop  of  1916  will  be  40  per  cent,  smaller  tbaiast 
season's — in  fact,  the  smallest  in  a  dozen  years— has  onl  the 
effect  of  stirring  up  wild   speculation  in   the  wheat  m<«t, 
which,  by  its  example,  adds  to  the  stock-market's  excite  jM- 
The  labor  disputes  are  apparently  ignored;    so  is  the  fact  ha 
the  rise  in  wages,  even  by  peaceful  arrangement,  is  creati  a 
economic  problem  of  its  own." 

The    present    market,    comments    The    Wall   Street  Jo™1' 
"bids  fair  to  repeat  the  experiences  of  similar  movemet1 
bygone  years,  when  the  contagion  of  speculation  reached'om 
high  quarters  down  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  popac 
and  clerks,   storekeepers,  artizans,  charwomen,  boll-boys  a 
othors  who  had  set  aside  a  small  nest-egg  out  of  wages,™ 
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INDICTED   FOR  THE   SAN  FRANCISCO   BOMB   MURDERS  OF   JULY   22. 

They  arc,  from  the  reader's  left:  Edward  D.  Nolan,  former  labor  council  delegate  of  the  machinists'  local;  Warren  K.  Billings,  former  presi- 
lit  of  the  shoeworkers'  local;  Israel  Weinberg,  of  the  jitney  drivers'  union;  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Mooney;  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  accredited  organ- 
|r  of  street-carmen 's  international  union.  Warren  K.  Billings,  the  first  of  the  accused  to  come  to  trial,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  on  Sep- 
Jnber23,  on  evidence  which  some  at  least  of  the  local  labor  papers  consider  inconclusive.  The  International  Workers'  Defenso  League  charges 
tt  the  prosecution  of  these  five  is  part  of  a  movement  to  discredit  and  destroy  labor-unionism  in  San  Francisco,  but  this  is  indignantly  denied 

the  Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ii    l>\    tin    glitter  of  rising-  quotations,  to  risk  their  little  all 
vagaries  of  the  tape."     And  this  high  financial  authority 
was  brokers  to  discourage    would-be    investors    "who    their 
I  r  judgment  tells  them  should  not  be  in  the  market." 

a  recent  review  of  the  business  situation  the  Pittsburg 
Win-Times  called  attention  to   the  advancing  prices  of  im- 
po tnt  commodities: 

ii  Chicago  wheat  sold  at  the  highest  price  on  the  crop,  and 
^tallard  brands  of  flour  advanced  to  the  highest  since  the 
1  'i  i  War.  In  Pittsburg  bread  has  advanced,  following  the 
iicjrment  in  other  cities.  Cotton-planters  are  receiving  a 
liiar  price  for  their  staple  than  at  any  previous  time  in  forty- 
ITS.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  food  and  clothing  is  the  highest 
vi  paid  by  the  present  generation.  This  is  due  to  a  combina- 
'io,of  natural  and  exceptional  causes.  , 

liis    week's    estimate    of    the    international    Institute    of 

^g  ■ulturo  at  Rome  places  the  yield  of  wheat  in  ten  producing 

ries  at  only  1)9.8  per  cent,  of  last  year's  harvest,  and  92.6 

pwjent.  of  that  of  1914.     Current  estimates  of  the  condition 

Hon  place  the  American  crop  at  only  about  60  per  cent. 

rmal  at  this  season,  and  the  indicated  yield  is  far  below 

heverage  for  a  series  of  years.     In  the  fiscal  year  1915  we 

I  rted  308,08:3,000  pounds  of  wool.     This  year  foreign  Gov- 

"'  nts  at  war  have  placed  embargoes  on  shipments,  and  our 

domestic  supplies  are  inadequate  to   the   demands.      For 

years   our   production    of   meat   animals   has   not   kept 

"  with  the  increase  in  population.     Despite  the  shortage,  we 

ted  in  the  fiscal  period  ended  June  30,  nearly  1,400,000,000 

Is  of  meats,  as  compared  with  885,000,000  pounds  in  1915 

I ■>  >.0<)0,000  pounds  in   1914.     Not  only  was  nature  less 

tiful,  hut  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  European  belligerents 

oine  into  competition  with  consumers  the  world  over, 

the  result  of  bringing  all  markets  virtually  to  a  parity. 

'a lions  at  peace  are  compelled  to  pay  war-prices." 

pi  coal-prices  are  attributed  to  a  smaller  output  caused — 

„irst,  by  the  scarcity  of  labor,  which  scarcity  is  primarily 

''"'  "  the  action  of   the  war  in  shutting  off  immigration,    and 
sed  -" 

lioi 
lac 


dly  by  the  voluntary  action  of  miners  in  reducing  the 

oi  work  or  in  striking  for  one  reason  or  another.     The 

market    is    also    affected    by    insufficient     transportation 


les 


he   same   is    true    of    many    manufactured    commodities. 

:  li'y  to  obtain  raw  materials  in  the  volume  required   to 

'1  y  an  abnormal  demand;    shortage  in  labor;    reduction  in 

u  ours  of  work,  and  congestion  in  the  movement  of  freights — 

*j  ntribute  to  produce  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  winter 

w,  when  the  country  was  described  as  'suffering  from  too 

'  prosperity.'" 


ECHOES    OF   A   SAN   FRANCISCO 
BOMB-EXPLOSION 

A  BOMB,  exploding  on  July  22,  at  the  corner  of  Stuart 
and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  while  a  great 
*  parade  for  military  preparedness  was  passing  and  the 
pavements  were  crowded  with  onlookers,  killed  ten  persons  and 
injured  fifty.  At  a  previous  mass-meeting  of  labor-unionists 
this  parade  had  been  bitterly  denounced  as  a  step  toward 
militarism,  and  on  July  21,  all  the  San  Francisco  papers  received 
letters,  signed  "The  Determined  Kxiles  from  Militaristic  Gov- 
ernment," announcing  that  "we  are  going  to  use  a  little  dir 
action  on  the  22d  which  will  echo  around  the  earth  and  show 
that  militarism  can  not  be  forced  on  us  and  <>ur  children  without 
a  violent  protest."  "Things  are  going  to  happen,''  these  letters 
added,  "to  show  that  we  will  go  to  any  extreme,  the  same  as 
the  controlling  class,  to  preserve  what  little  democracy  we  still 
have."  Two  weeks  later,  five  persons,  four  nun  ami  a  woman, 
all  more  or  less  associated  with  recent  labor  agitation  in  San 
Francisco,  were  arrested  and  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the 
bomb  victims.  The  first  of  these  to  come  to  trial  was  Warren 
K.  Billings,  formerly  president  of  the  shoeworkers'  local,  who 
was  accused  of  actually  placing  the  bomb.  On  September  2-'. 
he  was  convicted  by  a  jury  after  four  hours'  deliberation  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The  other  trials  are  to  follow. 
Behind  the  incident-  thus  briefly  recited  the  International 
Workers'  Defense  League,  of  San  Francisco,  alleges  a  conspiracy 
among  the  foes  of  unionism  to  "railroad"'  five  innocent  persons 
to  death  or  imprisonment,  ami  by  this  mean-  to  fasten  upon  the 
labor  movement  in  that  city  an  odium  that  will  rob  it  of  it- 
present  ascendency.  Against  this  sensational  allegation  D 
l.e  -el  the  count er-charge.  made  by  the  Law  and  Order  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the 
International  Workers'  Defense  League  is  lending  itself  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  "I.  W.  W.'s,"  the  anarchists,  and  the  "dir 
actionists,"  and  that  this  propaganda  means  "a  policy  of 
defilement,  a  gross  disrespect  for  our  flag,  and  a  declared  activity 
against  the  people  and  principles  upon  which  our  American 
democracy  was  founded."  Prosecutor  James  Brennan  said 
at  the  opening  of  the  trial  that  there  was  "a  conspiracy  as  far 
back  as  1913  between  Billings  and  Mooney  to  terrorize  people 
not  holding  their  particular  views  of  social  condition-.''     "The 
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life  of  the  Republic  is  at  stake,"  declared  District  Attorney 
Charles  M.  Fickert,  in  his  argument  to  the  jury  for  the  con- 
viction of  Warren  K.  Billings.  "I  want  you  to  serve  warning 
that  San  Francisco  will  stamp  out  the  whole  of  this  pernicious 
breed." 

"We  are  not  defending  bomb-throwers,  but  innocent  men," 
retorts  the  International  Workers'  Defense  League  in  its  appeal 
for  a  defense  fund.  "Out  here  in  the  big  West,"  it  goes  on  to 
say,  "a  whooping,  yelling  mob  of  'vigilante'  business  men  is 
trying  to  wipe  out  the  last  labor-union."  After  the  explosion, 
according  to  the  same  document,  "a  prominent  Chamber  of 
Commerce  man  was  heard  to  remark:  'This  is  a  fine  chance 
for  the  open  shop. l"     To  quote  further: 

"Immediately  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  tools 
in  public  office,  swooped  down  on  its  most  hated  enemies  in 
organized-labor  ranks.  They  took  the  leader  of  the  recent 
attempted  street-car  strike,  Thomas  J.  Mooney  (as  well  as  his 
wife,  an  inoffensive  music-teacher),  ignored  his  complete  alibi, 
and  charged  him  with  heading  a  'conspiracy.'  The  chief  of 
pickets  of  the  recent  machinists'  strike,  Edward  D.  Nolan,  was 
taken  for  vengeance's  sake,  without  evidence,  and  they  announce 
in  the  papers  that  they  'have  the  hemp  stretched  around  the 
necks  of  all.'  Israel  Weinberg,  prominent  in  the  Jitney  Bus 
Operators'  Union,  which  is  troubling  the  United  Railways,  was 
jailed  and  accused  of  murder.  Warren  K.  Billings,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Shoeworkers,  was  charged  with  the  actual  dynamit- 
ing, and  an  eye-witness,  who  saw  an  altogether  different  man 
place  the  supposed  suitcase  bomb,  was  assaulted  in  the  office 
of  the  prosecutor. 

' '  Five  conspicuous  enemies  of  the  employers  were  thus  caught 
and  apparently  doomed.  The  warnings  in  advance  that  had 
been  received  through  the  mails  were  thereafter  ignored.  Direct 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses  was  ignored.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  the  men  it  wanted. 

"Every  newspaper  blandly  declined  to  print  a  word  without 
approval  by  the  'Law  and  Order  Committee.'  Several  news- 
paper men  working  on  the  case  came  secretly  to  us  to  whisper 
that  they  knew  the  men  were  innocent,  but  'for  God's  sake  don't 
mention  us.'  One  detective  working  for  the  prosecution  told  a 
member  of  the  International  Workers'  Defense  League  that  the 
men  were  to  be  convicted  on  fake  evidence,  now  being  cooked 
up,  but  'not  to  let  on  who  told  you.'" 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  rules  San  Francisco  now,  and 
every  column  of  every  newspaper  in  the  town,"  writes  Robert 
Minor,  the  cartoonist,  in  The  Blast  (San  Francisco),  an  aggres- 
sively radical  paper  published  by  Alexander  Berkman.  Mr. 
Berkman,  who  was  previously  associated  with  Emma  Goldman 
in  the  publication  of  Mother  Earth,  is  the  man  who  attempted  to 
assassinate  Henry  C.  Frick  in  1892.  There  is  evidence  against 
the  defendants  in  this  case,  admits  Mr.  Minor,  "but  evidence 
of  what  sort?" 

"In  events  of  such  justified  excitement,  thousands  of  different 
sorts  of  'evidence' — of  any  sort  you  may  want — can  be  found  in 
the  rumors  and  growing  imaginations  of  a  terror-stricken  crowd. 
By  forming  a  set  theory  and  sticking  to  it,  building  it  up  on  what 
plastic-minded  witnesses  may  be  induced  to  contribute- — and 
by  carefully  excluding  all  testimony  that  may  show  that  your 
damnable  pet  theory  is  false  (even  eye-witnesses  have  in  this 
case  been  discarded  for  circumstancial  evidence) — thus  you  may 
prove  anything  you  may  want." 

The  Socialist  World,  of  Oakland,  California,  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne's  rulings  in  the  case — "the 
prosecution,"  it  remarks,  "was  faced  with  the  rather  disconcert- 
ing accident  of  an  honest  judge."  But  it  points  out  that  the 
witnesses  who  swore  to  seeing  Billings  at  721  Market  Street 
reported  him  as  wearing  four  different  suits  of  clothes  and  two 
different  hats,  and  that  the  two  witnesses  who  swore  to  seeing 
Billings  with  the  suitcase  containing  the  bomb  half  corrobor- 
ated and  half  contradicted  one  another.  And  in  a  neighboring 
State  we  find  the  Socialist  Northwest  Worker,  of  Everett,  Wash- 
ington, affirming  that — 

"The  defense  furnished  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  some 
one  else  exploded  the  bomb  and  also  that  Billings  was  nowhere 


near  the  parade  on  the  occasion.  The  prosecution  ignored  j 
this  evidence  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  some  of  it  suppre* 
with  the  result  that  Billings  has  been  found  guilty  and  sentence 
to  life  imprisonment." 

"The  conviction  of  Billings  was  unexpected,'-'  writes  James  ] 
Barry,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Star  (Ind.),  "as  the  eviden 
did  not  prove  his  guilt,  or  guilty  knowledge,  of  the  awful  crime 
The  jury,  Mr.  Barry  suggests,  "evidently  could  not  forget  1 
connection  with  other  dynamiting  plots,  of  which  the  prosec 
tion  made  a  point  during  the  trial* "  And  he  also  explains  th 
"the  accused  are  not  'union-labor'  men,  but  members  of  t 
'undesirable'  I.  W.  W."  In  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarii 
official  organ  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  of  t 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  we  find  the  convicti 
of  Billings  denounced  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  the  blame  bei; 
placed,  not  on  the  judge,  but  on  the  jury  of  "  prof essional  juror ' 
We  read: 

"The  daily  press  of  the  city  had  published  the  testimc- 
given  by  witnesses  both  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defense,  a  1 
the  reading  public  had  concluded  there  was  no  chance  whate  r 
for  a  conviction  by  a  jury  which  was  advised  that  if  a  reasona  3 
doubt  existed  the  defendant  should  be  acquitted.  The  evide 
adduced  was  such  as  to  make  it  highly  doubtful  whether  Billi  a 
could  have  committed  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charg:. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  held  by  those  who  - 
lowed  the  case,  even  a  police  officer  stating  before  the  vent 
was  returned:  '1  believe  these  people  are  guilty,  but  they  U 
never  be  convicted  on  the  evidence  presented.' 

"We  do  not  know  Billings  and  have  no  sympathy  whate  r 
with  the  doctrine  he  is  said  to  preach  as  a  remedy  for  our  5. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  with  whic!  e 
is  charged,  but  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  verdict  retur  d 
by  the  jury  which  sat  in  the  trial  was  entirely  unwarranted  y 
the  evidence,  and  we  believe  that  the  case  has  brought  pre  i- 
nently  to  public  attention  a  practise  which  is  said  to  have  becie 
quite  common  in  our  courts  and  one  which  should  be  spee  y 
brought  to  an  end,  that  of  permitting  men  to  serve  on  jus. 
professional  jurors,  who  haunt  the  courts  and  endeavor  to  ge  >n 
juries  for  the  fees  that  are  paid  them  for  such  service. 

"Naturally,  such  men  do  not  desire  to  incur  the  displea  re 
of  the   District  Attorney's  office,  which  is  represented  at  ill 
trials,    while   attorneys   for   defendants   are   only   occasi 
met  with. 

"Eight  of  the  jurors  in  this  case  were  men  who  had  rejsd 
from  active  life  in  the  business  or  industrial  world,  and  he 
verdict  of  the  jury  seems  to  have  followed  the  plea  of  Assi^  1 
District  Attorney  James  Brennan  to  convict  Billings  to  Ice 
him  to  confess  what  he  might  know  about  the  real  culprit. 

"The  very  idea  of  a  jury  returning  a  verdict  of  guilt)  ad 
recommending  clemency  for  a  man  its  members  believed  t  bi 
guilty  of  ruthlessly  and  deliberately  murdering    ten  im 
persons  is  simply  preposterous." 

To  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  on  the  other  hand, 

"The  verdict  is  an  American  verdict  by  an  American  r 
and  it  means  much  more  than  a  conviction  in  the  case  0:  he 
People  vs.  Warren  K.  Billings.  It  means  that  the  twelve  en 
in  the  box  reached  the  determination  that  dynamiters  canot 
intimidate  the  upholders  of  the  American  flag  in  San  Fran<  w 
and  that  every  just  instrument  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  die 
State  to  find  out  who  was  actually  responsible  for  the  Prep  -«- 
ness  Parade  bomb  outrage." 

Talk  of  a  "frame-up"  against  the  bomb  defendants,  tjita 
the  San  Francisco  Call,  "is  folly,  and  worse  than  folly."  Ir 
Fremont  Older,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  writes  »at 
"to  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such  conspiracy."  "The&'y 
conspiracy  afoot,"  declares  the  Sacramento  Bee, 

"is  that  of  lawless  elements  and  harebrained  men  and  wien 
who  hurl  reckless  charges  that  a  fair  judge,  an  impartial  ^ 
and  the  people  of  California  are  trying  to  railroad  these'ro- 
fessional  dynamiters  to  prison. 

"That  same  plea  of  conspiracy  has  been  formed  for  eO 
I.  W.  W.  arrested  in  California,  most  of  them  guilty  c  toe 
charges  lodged  against  them. 

"In  the  meantime  the  people  of  California  go  the  even  nor 
of  their  ways,  content  that  justice  will  be  done. 

"And  the  union-labor  men  of  this  State  resent  the  ads< 
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on  that  Warren  K.  Billings  and  Thomas  Mooney,  notorious 
/uamitt-rs  of  long  standing,  are  representative  of  their  cause." 

Ami  in  Harrison  Gray   Otis's   Los  Angeles   Times,  a  paper 

ways  iii  arms  against  the  labor-unions,  we  read: 

"Dynamite  and  arson  squads  always  form  an  integral  part 

the  forces  of  so-called  'organized  labor.'    Whether  it  be  in  the 

mber-eamps,   the    hop-fields,   printing  plants,   machine-shops, 

ilroad -yards,    or    elsewhere,    these    bloody    mercenaries    are 

prays  within  easy  call  to  coerce  and  intimidate  when  the  unjust 

mands   of    the    union-labor  despots   are   refused.      Sometimes 

mi    apprehended,    hut  they    know  that  if  they   are  caught 

iv  will  have  back  of  them  the  moral  (!)  and  financial  support 

the  labor-unions.     Vast  sums  are  raised,  not  lor  Legitimate 

.  but  to  locate  'plants'  on  the  jury,  thus  making  con- 

tion  impossible. 

'Always  foes  to  law  and  order,  the  unions  of  San  Francisco 
posed  the  plan  to  hold  a  Preparedness  Parade  in  that  city. 
In  ii  their  demands  and  threats  were  ignored  actual  violence 
,s  resorted  to  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  strewn  with 
)  blood  and  debris  of  innocent  victims.  When  the  hand  of 
traged  justice  closed  upon  the  alleged  perpetrators  of  the 
me  the  walking  delegates  sounded  their  old  cry,  'It's  a  frame- 
!    Big  business  is  trying  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  labor!" 


THE   NEW   YORK   STRIKE   FAILURE 

TKW  YORK  HELPLESS,  without  heat,  light,  or  power, 
^^k^     not  a  wheel  turning,  deprived  of  food  and  fuel,  was  the 
^    portentous  picture  held  up  to  the  metropolitan  imagi- 
ion  by  the  strike  leaders  if  their  demands  were  not  granted. 
was  to  be  the  greatest  general  strike  in  our  industrial  history, 
r  street-railway  union  organizers  had  been  unable  to  force 
omplete  tie-up  of  surface,  elevated,  and  underground  transit- 
's, but  the   managers   and   owners  of   the  lines  were   to  be 
1  Might  to  terms  by  a  mighty  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
'.ed   labor.      Labor   chiefs   conferred,    strike   ballots    were 
I   out.     For  days   the   metropolis  was   threatened   with   the 
i  sterious   menace   of  a   sympathetic    strike   by    hundreds   of 
tjusands  of  unionized   workers.      The  building   trades   would 
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— Oassel  in  the  Now  York  Evening  World. 

•  and  all  new  construction  would  beat  a  standstill.     The 

jsharemen  would  desert  the  wharves,  while  scores  of  slops 
■Ml  for  cargoes.  Engineers  and  firemen  in  power-houses 
'"I  leave  their  levers  and  their  pits,  stopping  the  wheels  of 
istry,  disorganizing  business,  and  bringing  the  labor-war  into 


every  man's  home.  Capital  would  be  forced  to  it8  knee,  and 
every  demand  of  the  strike  leaders  would  be  granted.  "With 
the  great,  seething  labor  power  which  has  been  quietly  gather- 
ing in  the  last  twelve  months,"  said  the  New  York  Call,  •even- 
thing  is  possible."      lint   when  the  votes  were  taken,  ino-l  .,1'  the 
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KILLING   Till;  QOOSE  .' 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

workers  preferred  to  remain  at  their  regular  tasks  and  to  draw 
their  regular  wages.  The  great  general  strike  was  pronounced 
dead  by  the  press,  tho  the  verdict  seemed  hardly  lair  to  the 
New  York  American,,  inasmuch  as  "nothing  can  die  until  il 
has  first  been  alive;  and  the  general  strike  was  not  even  born." 
Last  week  newspapers  both  within  and  without  the  city  spoke  of 
the  New  York  street-railway  strike  as  a  "failure"  and  the 
threatened  "sympathetic  strike"  as  a  "fizzle,"  while,  as  Th> 
Commercial  observes,  "the  ludicrous  bluff  of  calling  the  sus- 
pension of  work  by  Jewish  mechanics  and  operators  during  their 
annual  religious  holidays  a  sympathetic  strike  was  the  last  straw 
w  hich  made  the  w  hole  thing  a  farce*"  Since  "  the  majority  of  the 
traction  employees  stuck  to  their  posts,"  explains  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Union,  "the  only  hope  of  the  overzealous  organ- 
izers lay  in  widening  the  issue  and  bringing  other  trades  into 
the  conflict."  But  the  merits  of  the  controversy  "were  ... 
obscure  and  the  situation  SO  mixed  that  the  strikers  could  not 
hope  to  command  that  hearty  public  support  that  would  have 
justified,  if  anything  could  justify,  such  an  extraordinary 
measure."  While  the  New  York  papers  have  been  commenting 
on  each  day's  happenings  the  out-of-town  press  have  been 
focusing  their  attention  upon  the  general  principles  involved 
in  the  strike,  and  have  felt  bound  to  explain  to  their  readers 
from  time  io  time  tin  mixed  and  obscure  situation.  And  we  thus 
find  their  statements  more  clarifying  than  those  of  editors  on 

the  spot.      All   the  trouble,   we  read  in  t  he  Springfield   lit  p  ,td.. 

"arose  in  July  when  a  strike  took  place  on  some  surface-lines 

lor  the  purpose  of  securing  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployees to  unionize  and  recognition  also  of  the  principle  of 
collect i\  e  bargaining.  The  strike  was  won  by  the  men  on  the  lines 
referred  to.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  the  principle 
of  arbitration  was  established.  The  surface-lines  in  New  York 
are  owned  and  managed  by  the  same  interests  as  the  subwaj 
and  elevated  lines,  but  they  are  technically  under  a  different  co- 
porate  organization.    At  that  point  these  later  troubles  began. 

"Technically  speaking,  the  agreement  recognizing  the  union 
on  the  surface-lines  did  nol  extend  to  the  subway  and  ele\  ated 
systems  known  as  the  lnterborough  Company.    But  there  was 
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a  verbal  understand iug  between  the  union  leaders  and  General 
Manager  Hedley,  of  the  Interborough,  to  the  effect  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  and  unionism  should  be  uniformly 
applied  on  all  the  systems.  .  .  .  The  unionists  accepted  that 
statement  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  growth  of  their 
union  on  the  Interborough  would  not  be  antagonized,  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the  Mayor  have  recently  taken 
the  view  that  the  facts  were  as  above  stated. 

"General  Manager  Hedley,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overruled  by  the  directors  and  owners.  They  determined 
to  obstruct  the  growth  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  on  the 
Interborough,  and  to  that  end  they  adroitly  started  a  back-fire 
on  unionism  by  organizing  a  private  union  among  the  Inter- 
borough employees.  To  those  who  would  join  this  private  union 
the  company  offered  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  two-years' 
contract  of  emploj'inent.  The  move  was  very  successful,  ap- 
parently, for  the  private  union  was  joined  by  many  more  em- 
ployees than  had  joined  the  regular  union,  which  had  but  just 
entered  the  New  York  field. 

"Private  unions,  such  as.  the  Interborough  organized,  are 
always  regarded  by  regular  trade-unionists  as  deadly  enemies 
because  they  are  not  independent  of  the  employers  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  bargaining  power.  Real  unionism  is  believed  to 
be  impossible  under  such  conditions,  and  doubtless  that  is  the 
truth.  In  any  event,  the  effect  on  the  regular  unionists  of  the 
formation  of  the  private  union  with  the  individual  two-year 
contracts  on  the  Interborough  was  infuriating,  the  labor  leaders 
believed  that  they  had  been  tricked  by  General  Manager 
Hedley.  They  promptly  called  a  strike  on  all  lines  in  violation 
of  their  agreement  of  August  6  to  refer  all  differences  to 
arbitration." 

The  intention  was  to  halt  all  lines,  above,  on,  and  below 
ground.  After  winning  the  earlier  strike,  Air.  Fitzgerald,  the  New 
York  Tribune  explains,  "crowded  his  luck." 

"When  he  failed  to  convince  the  Interborough  employees 
that  they  Avere  opprest  and  maltreated — worse  still,  when 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  persuade  them  to  join  his  union  and 
pay  dues  into  its  treasury — lie  and  his  fellows  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  a  strike  against  the  subsidiary  company  operating 
the  surface  ears,  which  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  arbi- 
tration agreement  and  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  Every  subse- 
quent strike — the  Third  Avenue,  the  Second  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  and  the  Queens  walkouts — merely  added  dishonor  to 
this  first  offense." 

With  the  failure  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  the  Boston  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  finds  it  easy  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
New  York  controversy: 

"In  the  first  place,  local  leaders  emerge  with  loss  of  prestige 
as  tacticians.    So  long  as  traffic  on  the  elevated  roads  and  in  the 


subways  went  on,  the  city  was  not  tied  up.  It  was  folly  to 
challenge  a  contest  with  the  employees  of  these  roads  still 
working.  Secondly,  the  Mayor  and  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, with  Oscar  S.  Straus  as  chairman,  have  done  their  duty 
courageously  and  wisely,  and  have  made  their  pronouncements 
on  the  law  and  the  ethics  involved  means  by  which  public 
opinion  has  been  educated,  and  trades-unionists  have  been 
Forced  to  face  the  moral  and  legal  consequences  of  a  universal 
quitting  of  work.  Thirdly,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  and  his 
subordinates,  in  such  clashes  as  have  come  with  the  strikers  and 
their  sympathizers,  have  shown  a  fine  mingling  of  militan 
discipline  with  restraint.  Persons  and  property  have  beer 
protected,  but  without  acts  that  stir  up  lingering  resentment." 

Tho  the  sympathetic  strike  was  a  practical  failure,  the  menac 
was  a  real  one  which  hung  over  the  city  during  those  days,  unti 
it  became  evident  that  organized  labor  preferred  to  stick  u 
its  tasks.  The  proposal  itself  was  considered  by  the  New  Yorl 
Times  "a  sign  of  weakness": 

''No  union  which  is  conscious  of  strength  in  itself  and  it 
cause  resorts  to  a  general  strike.  That  is  a  general  remar! 
but  with  a  specific  application.  In  proportion  that  workmei 
are  skilled  and  rank  with  the  '  aristocracy  of  labor '  they  deprecat 
the  sympathetic  strike.  There  is  more  sympathy  between 
strong  union  and  a  corporation  in  contractual  relations  with 
than  there  is  between  the  various  sorts  of  unions.  The  union 
which  have  prevailed  by  strenuous  methods  have  too  much  a 
risk  to  enter  a  dispute  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  d 
beyond  the  theoretical  solidarity  of  workmen.  That  is  pai 
ticularly  true  of  the  railway  industry.  ...  In  the  railwa 
industry  wage-contracts  are  the  rule,  and  they  are  observe 
strictly 

"All  business  contracts  require  mutual  esteem  as  a  basi 
and  where  there  is  such  a  contract  there  is  a  bar  to  inconsiste: 
action.  The  coal  trade  is  but  one  example  of  industrial  peat 
through  term  agreements  which  would  permit  of  a  sympathet 
strike  only  through  bad  faith." 

Eventually,  says  the  Springfield  Union  in  the  editorial  ahead 
quoted, 

"the  labor-unions  may  effect  a  working  alliance  among  ther 
selves  so  strong  as  to  enable  the  wide-spread  sympathet 
strike  to  be  applied,  but  that  time  has  not  j'et  arrived,  and  if 
does  mature  the  workers  must  reckon  with  the  probabili 
that  capitalistic  interests  will  fight  them  with  their  own  weapor 

"If  the  sympathetic  strike  be  declared  on  a  large  scale,  wl 
not  the  sympathetic  lockout  on  a  scale  equally  broad?  Shou 
employers  in  totally  different  labor-fields  combine  in  a  comnn 
fight  of  this  kind,  their  course  would  be  denounced  with  t 
utmost  vigor  as  an  intolerable  piece  of  tyranny.  But  one  foi 
of  aggression  will  logically  accompany  the  other." 
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THE   GERMAN  WAR  SUBMARINE    U-53  AT  NEWPOK'I 


On  October  7  the  17-53  emerged  in  Newport  harbor,  delivered  a  letter  for  Count,  von  Bemstorff,  and.  a  few  hours  later,  submerged  and  d? 
parted.    The  next  day  something  like  consternation  was  caused  in  official  circles  by  the  opening  of  a  submarine  campaign  of  commerce-raidmt 
near  the  American  coast,  beginning  with  the  sinking  of  four  British  and  two  neutral  vessels  within  a  radius!  of  thirty  miles  of  Nantucket  Ligu 
ship.    The  apparent  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to  stop  the  supply  of  American  ammunition  to  the  Entente  Allies. 
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-|—MIK  STEADY  DECLINE  of  the  value  of  the  mark  in 
the    financial   exchanges   of   neutral   countries  has  one 

-*-  expected  consequence,  and  that  is  that  the  fifth  German 
;tr-loan  will  have  to  be  subscribed  largely  within  the  territories 
f  the  Central  Powers.  In  common  with  the  money  of  all  the 
elligerents,  the  value  of  the  mark 


as  declined  since  the  war  began, 
ill  I  he  drop  in  German  money 
as  been  more  marked  than  in 
li.il  of  the  Allies.  The  par 
nine  of  the  mark  in  our  money 
23.82  cents,  and  from  January 
)  August,  1914,  its  fluctuations 
i  the  New  York  markets  were 
Imosl  negligible,  but  since  then 
ie  fall  lias  been  steady  and  con- 
nuous,  till  to-day  it  is  quoted  at 
T.68  cents.  During  the  same 
'riod  the  franc — for  example — • 
is  also  declined  in  value,  but  to 
(thing  like  the  same  extent,  for 
hile  Hie  discount  from  par  in  the 
ise  of  the  mark  is  25. 7G  per  cent., 
tat  of  the  franc  is   11.71  per  cent.     The  accompanying  chart 

>ws  the  fluctuation  of  both  these  monetary  units  in  the  New 

brk  market  since  the  war  began  and   for   six   months  before 

In    other   neutral    markets   a   similar  condition   exists;  in 

vitzerland    100    marks,   normally   quoted    at    123.4.")   francs, 

and  to-day  at  92.80.     Curiously  enough  the  pound  sterling, 

rmally  worth  25.30  francs,  was   on   the  same    day  listed  at 

.49  in  Bern.  In  Stockholm 
0  marks,  normally  worth  80 
oner,  have  declined  to  62  kro- 

r.and  in  Amsterdam  100 marks, 

Till  in  peace-time  59.25  guild- 

S   are    now    quoted   at   42.52 

ilders.      With    neutral   money 

irkets  thus  unfavorable   it   is 

turally  good  business  for  Ger- 

m\    to    rely  on   the  wealth  of 

r  own    people    to    furnish    the 

tews  of  war.     None  the  less  the 

iei    confidence   that   the  Ger- 

M  nation  has  always  exhibited 

ims  to   have    been   somewhat 

•'•'•'1    by    the    declarations    of 

''   mi  the   part,    of    Roumania 

d  Italy.  Indeed,  the  journals 
London  and  l'aris  print  quite 

isationa]  accounts  of   what   is 

Ppening  behind  the  veil  of  the 

'''nan  censorship,  and  they  ask 
to  believe  thai  a  war-wearied 
'i'1''  are  now   refusing  to  their 

•vernment    the    financial   sup- 

"  "«<-<'ssar\  to  carry  on  the 
,,lil'1-        These      lurid      stories 

"l1'1  perhaps  be  taken  with  a 

tsiderable    -rain    of    salt,    but 

w  seems  to  be  a  certain  un- 
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easiness  in  some  sections  of  the  German  public,  judging  from 
what  the  great  Berlin  papers  are  writing  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  the  fifth  war-loan.  The  official  Norddeutsche  AUgemeim 
Zeilung  frankly  acknowledges  that  Allied  agencies  have  spread 
disquieting  rumors  through   the  Fatherland,  and  then  proceeds 

to  deal  faithfully  with  them.      It 
urges  the  people  not   to  let  thea 
stories  interfere  with   their   par- 
ticipation in  the  loan,  and  writes: 

"During  the  final  preparations 
for  bringing  out  the  fifth  German 

war-loan  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Entente  has  been 
successful  in  mobilizing  two  fur- 
ther countries  against  the  Ger- 
man armies  and  their  allies.  In 
vain  did  the  Entente  wire-pullers 
attempt  to  shake  the  firm  will  of 
the  German  people  to  conquer  its 
enemies.  Neither  economically 
nor  politically  have  they  been 
successful  in  causing  want  of 
courage  and  determination. 
Now  they  regard  the  right  mo- 
ment to  have  come  to  call  forth 
confusion  among  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  people,  bul  they  will  not  be  successful  in  this. 
"In  firm  belief  in  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  strength 
of  the  whole  nation  the  Government  has  not  allowed  itself  to 
be  deterred  from  bringing  forward  the  new  war-loan,  which 
had  already  been  announced  some  months  ago,  as  ready  for 
issue  in  September.  Some  days  ago,  in  the  whole  German  pr<  ss, 
there  were  sensible  expressions  against  the  rumors  which  had 
sprung  up  in  many  places,  and  which  were  calculated  to  depn  SS 
public  feeling  as  to  the  new  war-loan.     With  much  justification 

the  suspicion  was  exprest  that 
these  rumors  had  their  origin  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  enemy's 
agents,  who  tried  to  upset  the 
quiet  confidence  with  which  the 
German  people  up  till  now  has 
financed  the  war.  It  was  de- 
clared in  these  rumors  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  fifth  war-loan 
was   likely    to   lengthen    the   war. 

One  paper  has  described  as  trai- 
tors those  persons  whoexpn  ss  or 
credit  these  rumors.'* 

Victory  depends  upon  financial 

support  from  those  at  home,  says 
the  official  organ,  and  then  hints 
at     what     mighl     happen    should 

that  support  not  be  freely 
forthcoming: 

"We  have  in  the  la>t  few 
months  heard  often  enough  from 
the  enemy's  press  and  statesmen 
what  the  consequences  would  be 
if  t  he  nieiiix  obtained  hi>  ol>ji 
The  results  which  would  come 
over  the  country  are  not  to  !><■ 
imagined  if  I  be  enemy's  hordi  s, 
with  it-  auxiliaries  from  all  the 
:ones  of  the  world,  should  reach 
our  homes.  We  have  up  till  now 
on  all  fronts,  in  numerous  battles, 
forced  back  the  enemy  in  the 
East  ami  We<i .  and  we  must  fight 
u    i  on. i«n  on  until  he  sees  all  bis  attempts 
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to  defeat  us  are  unsuccessful.  Should  the  war-loan  not  be  a 
success  the  enemy  would  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  the  begin- 
ning of  our  financial  exhaustion."' 

The  Norddeutschc  then  goes  on  to  discuss  a  suggestion  that 
participation  in  the  war-loan  would  not  be  a  sound  investment : 

"Another  means  of  holding  back  the  people  from  the  loan  is 
io  ask  whether  the  Empire  would  be  able  to  pay  the  interest 
and  redemption  on  the  loans.  Vp  to  the  year  1924  the  Empire 
is  bound  to  pay  .">  per  cent,  interest  on  its  war-loans.  Only 
in  that  year  could  a  reduction  of  interest  follow,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  back  t he  face  value  of  the  loan  to  such 
owners  as  would  not  agree  to  the  reduced  interest.  A  premature 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  a  breach  of  contracl 
and  a  wrong  of  widen  nobody  would  believe  the  leaders  of  the 
German  Empire  would  be  guilty.  The  country  must  see  very 
dearly  that  unshaken  State  credit,  that  is  to  say,  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  will  and  responsibility  of  the  German  Empire 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
the  performance  of  the  tasks  which  await  our  people.  The 
German  Empire  is  by  its  situation  able,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  meet  its  obligations  and  redeem  ils  loans  to  their  full  extent. 
Voluntarily  everybody  should  bring  to  the  Empire  whatever 
he  can  spare  in  order  to  join  in  fighting  in  the  heaviest  struggle 
which  Germany  has  ever  waged.  We  do  not  think  of  force, 
and  those  who  have  spread  stupid  reports  of  forced  participa- 
tion in  the  war-loan  by  the  use  of  the  savings-bank  money  must 
be  immediately  contradicted  wherever  found." 

Following  the  example  of  the  official  organ,  the  Berlin  dailies 
are  devoting  no  little  space  to  the  loan,  and  in  the  Vossische 
Zeilung  we  find  Dr.  Georg  Bernhard  arguing: 

"Stupid  people  allowr  themselves  to  be  caught  in  the'  supposi- 
tion that  the  new  war-loan  means  Lengthening  the  war.  There 
are  even  creatures  who  have  always  prophesied  the  very  worst, 
and  now  do  not  hesitate  to  use  any  means  to  bring  about  the 
fulfilment  of  their  prophecies.  They  nourish  such  rumors. 
They  relate  that  directly  after  the  war,  even  if  not  during  the 
war,  the  interest  on  loans  will  be  lowered.  They  bring  forward 
as  an  argument  that  the  people  will  not  be  willing  to  work  to  pay 
taxation  for  interest  on  capitalists"  money.  It  is  no  use  being 
silent  any  longer  over  t  hese  rumors.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  better 
to  speak  of  them  straight  out  to  show  what  nonsense  they  are. 
It  is,  of  course,  cornet  that  no  Ministry  thinks  of  allowing  the 
burden  of  this  war,  especially  the  interest  on  the  repayment 
of  the  war-loans,  to  rest  upon  the  poorer  classes.  There  is  no 
man  of  capital  or  property  in  Germany  who  is  not  completely 
conscious  in  his  mind  that  he  will  have  to  pay  war-taxes  up  to  the 
very  limits  of  his  possibilities.  To  what  extent  we  can  do  with- 
out the  very  strong  demands  upon  property  will  depend  upon  the 
duration  and  final  issue  of  the  war.  But,  Germany  will  faith- 
fully pay  its  interest.  The  good  name  of  Germany's  credit  in 
the  world  remains  unshaken. 
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THE  SPLENDID  ISOLATION  OF  SPAIN,  alone  amon* 
the  Latin  nations  of  Europe  to  abstain  from  war,  is 
beginning  to  excite  some  apprehension  in  the  breasts  of 
her  statesmen,  who  are  afraid  that  between  two  stools  she  mav 
fall  to  the  ground.  Up  to  the  present  the  most  articulate 
opinion  in  Spain,  that  of  the  Clerical  and  Conservative  groups, 
has  been  frankly  upon  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  but  the* 
parties  received  a,  rude  shock  when  1heir  leader,  Sefior  Maura, 
who  is  mentioned  as  the  probable  head  of  a  new  coalition  min- 
istry, made  a  speech  to  the  delegates  of  the  Conservative  pam 
at  Soloranzo,  in  which  he  declared  for  a  neutrality  actively 
benevolent  to  the  Allies.  This  speech,  says  the  Hrraldo  a\ 
Mud riil,  was  ?nade  with  the  foreknowledge  and  consent  o 
Count  de  Romanones,  the  present  Premier.  Sefior  Mauri 
roundly  declared  for  a  continuance  of  neutrality,  and  said: 

"He  who  attempts  to  violate  our  neutrality  will  pay  th' 
penalty.  .  .  .  By  force  of  circumstance  the  war  is  bound  u 
involve  us  in  great  complications,  and  the  conditions  of  th 
conflict  will  render  our  isolation  impossible;  we  can  not  wai 
until  the  end  of  the  war  before  faking  sides  with  one  or  th 
other  group  of  belligerents 

"After  the  war  we  shall  have  to  side  with  one  or  other  < 
the  groups  settling  the  interests  of  our  country.  Historical! 
and  geographically  Spain  is  on  the  side  of  the  Western  grou] 
l>ut  before  she  definitely  places  herself  in  that  group  Englan 
and  France  must  change  the  methods  they  have  adopted  towar 
Spain  for  three  centuries,  driving  her  headlong  toward  decadenc 

"If  they  refuse,  Spain  must  look  elsewhere  for  alliances  wkk 
will  guarantee  her  prosperity,  but  wre  must  preserve  our  rigl 
of  choice  free  from  all  pressure." 

This  speech  of  Sefior  Maura's,  the  Paris  papers  tell  us,  h; 
excited  an  enormous  sensation  in  Spain,  especially  among  tl 
Mauris),  party,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  pro-German, 
commenting  on  it,  the  Madrid  Epoca  writes: 

"This  speech  of  the  ex-Premier  comes  at  a  moment  win 
the  war  is  letting  loose  passions,  especially  among  members 
the  Conservative  party.     One  is  so  afraid  to  express  one's  ou 
thoughts  that,  merely  to  broach  the  subject,  of  neutrality 
attack  it.     Why  make  out  that  an  attack  on  our  neutrali 
would  involve  the  downfall  of  any  one  who  attempted  to  do  i 
if,  as  Sefior  Maura  goes  on  to  say,  our  international  isolati 
can  not    be  continued  indefinitely,  and   it   is  a  mistake  not 
have  chosen  already  which  side  we  shall  join?   For  is  not  choosi 
the  first  step  toward  annulling  our  neutraliy?" 

Another  Madrid  paper,  the  Diario  Universal,  considers  that 

"Sefior  Maura  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  count. 


n  -  I    SAVED. 

Chorus  oi   Powers       <.<>on!    Smash  itl" 
Spanish  Premier     "Not  it' I  know  Itl " 

Esquella  de  In  'I'm mini  (Barcelona). 


THE  SCALES. 

It  only  requires  these  two  to  bring  down  the  scales. 

— Campafiu  de  Gratia  (Barcelona) 


SPANISH     NEUTRALITY     AS    SHOWN     BY    THE    CARTOONISTS 
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His  declaration  was  of  the  highest  importance,  but  it  will  un- 
loubtedly  cause  dissension  among  his  own  partisans.  None 
the  less  it  would  be  wrong  and  ridiculous  for  us  to  wait  for  tho 
linal  result  of  the  war  before  settling  our  choice.  Personally, 
tenor,  Maura,  ever  since  he  was  in  power,  has  worked  for  and 
ipenly  preached — a  rapprochement  between  Spain  and  France 
md  England.  He  recognized  then,  and  still  recognizes,  thai  this 
s  indispensable  for  what  he  terms  our  'permanent  interests." ' 

A-  ;i  result  of  this  speech,  the  Madrid  Liberal  tells  us  that  a 
ertain  number  of  Spaniards  belonging  to  all  the  parties  have 
[eoided  to  "found  a,  Spanish  anti-German  League  to  counteract 
hose  German  maneuvers  which  have  for  their  object  the  crea- 
ion  of  an  animosity  between  Spain  and  the  Quadruple  Entente." 
"'he  same  paper  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the 
nterior,  Don  Ruiz  Jimenez,  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  form 

coalition    cabinet    in    which    the   present    Premier,   Count    de 
fomanones,  will  continue   to  act,  but  will  cede  the  leadership 
r)  Sefior  Maura.     These  indications  that  Spain   is  swinging  to 
he  side  of  the  Entente  have  been 
=)ceived  in  France  with  the  great - 
st  enthusiasm,  and   we  find  Mr. 
tabriel  Hanotaux,  a  former  For- 
tgn   Minister    of    France,    thus 

iting   editorially    in    the   Paris 
igaro: 

Germany's  game  has,  little  by 
ttle,  been  revealed,  and  Spain 
is  herself  felt  the  necessity  of 
orientating  her  neutrality.  It 
on  account  of  deep  and  un- 
terable  sentiments,  because  of 
aderstandings  and  treaties,  and 
7  reason  of  her  '  permanent  in- 
rests,'  which  are  perfectly  clear, 
tat  she  turns  toward  the  Allies. 
his,  in  short,  is  the  gist  of  Sefior 
aura's  speech. 

"I  know  that  this  discourse  is 
11  of  nuances  and  reserves, 
one  the  less  it  is  a  declaration, 
it-  a  declaration  which  is  in 
me  measure  conditional.  Sefior 
aura  very  properly  observes 
at  the  sympathies  of  the  three 
iwers  are  valueless  unless  they 
e  reciprocal  and  effective,  and 
is  no  use  expecting  Spain  to 
serve  her  duty  toward  the 
lies  if  the  Allies  are  blind  to 
eir  duties  toward  Spain.  This 
dly  goes  without  saying. 
"None  the  less,  the  first  step 

sheen  taken  and  Germany — at  the  moment  when  she  is  most 
sirous  of  selling  the  bearskin  before  she  has  got  the  bear — is 
guiling  with  glittering  promises  all  those  whom  it  is  to  her  in- 
vest to  flatter.     Tho  hour  has  struck  for  France  and  for  her 
lies  to  counteract    the    effects    of    this  talk  by  straight  and 
icere  deeds.     The  Franco-Spanish  entente  cord  i  ale    is    not  a 
■in  phrase,     it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  proved  in  the  course 
history— -I  myself  am  a  witness  to  that.     To-morrow  we  must 
th  walk  in  the  same  path,  working  together  for  the  civiliza- 
|>n  of  the   whole  world,   and    this  is  what    is  meant  by  those 
'nnanent  realities'  of  which  Sefior  Maura  spoke." 

In  England  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  has  not  been  stretched 
t  to  Spain  with  that  alacrity  shown  by  France,  and  we  rind 
i  Newcastle  Chronicle  thus  su mining  up  the  situation: 

"There  are  about,  80,000  Germans  in  Spain,  all  of  them 
cue  and  active  agents  of  those  who  pull  the  strings  in  the 
therland.  We  are  warned  that  if  we  wish  to  ha\  e  t  he  Spanish 
mends,  we  must  exert  ourselves  a  little  more  in  enlightening 
MB  as  to  the  truth.  This,  however,  is  not  so  easy  of  achiove- 
'"'•  Not  only  are  C  -mans  very  numerous  in  Spain,  but 
>  have  had  the  start  of  us.  They  convinced  the  .Jesuits 
(1  other  influential  religious  corporations  that  the  German 
uperor  was  their  devoted  friend  and  stout  champion  of  the 
M  and  throne.  As  all  know,  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Qgregations  in  France,  Spanish  clericals  have  held  the  French 


in  abomination,  and  in  a  country  like  Spain,  where  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  still  illiterate  and  entirely  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  priest,  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  pro-Cerman 
thousands  of  ignorant  Spaniards  could  become  without  being  able 
to  say  more  than  that  the  padre  had  told  them  it  was  all  right. 
Happily,  the  better-educated  classes  are  with  the  Allies,  and  r 
is  certain  that  the  Kin^  and  Government  will  do  nothing  to 
jeopardize  Spanish  neutrality.  All  the  same,  we  tnusl  attach 
some  importance  to  a  speech  such  as  that   delivered  recently 

by  the  Conservative  Leader,  Sefior  Maura,  in  which  he  said  that 
for  three  centuries  France  and  England  had  endeavored  to 
strangle  Spanish  progress." 


p 


e\  en 


MEDIATION    AT   A    DISCOUNT 

EACB  AT  THIS  JUNCTURE,  or  even  the  d..,.Ussion 
of  it.  is  emphatically  stater)  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
to  be  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  This  disinclination 
o  look  lonyin<r|\  in  the  direction  of  peace  was  made  verj 

plam  bj  two  utterances  made 
upon  the  same  day  in  Berlin  and 
London,  and   by  comparing  the 

ideas  exprest    by  the  rival   -'a' 

men  some  interesting  deductions 

may  be  drawn.  The  first  of  the>e 
utterances  was  that  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Chancellor,  Dr. 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  which 
he  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  Reichstag.  In  this  eagerly 
awaited  speech  the  Chancellor 
held  out  no  olive-branch  to  the 
Foes  of  the  Central  Powers;  such 
a  proceeding,  he  intimated, 
would  he  useless  in  view'  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Entente.  Be 
exprest  satisfaction  at  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  war  and 
pointed  out  that,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies,  the  solidarity 
both  military  and  political — of 
the  Central  Powers  remained  un- 
broken!      lb'  continued: 


VOTE    FOR    WILSONI 


For  the  moment  tho  Peace  Angel  has  no  time  for  Europe. 
has  engaged  her  for  his  election  agitation. 

— ©  Simplidssimus  (Munich) 


Wilson 


"(In  the  u  hole,  therefore,  the 
situation  is  satisfactory;  we  see 
isolated  successes  of  our  enemies 
on  the  Somme  which  can  not  in- 
fluence the  general  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
successful  repulse  of  all  enemy  attacks  and  the  frustration  of 
the  enemy's  intentions  in  the  Balkans  and  the  failure  of  his 
plans.  Thus  the  gigantic  war  is  proceeding.  The  war-aims  ot 
our  enemies  are  announced  without  disguise  and  can  allow 
of  no  misinterpretation. 

"Their  purpose  is  territorial  oovetousness  and  our  destruc- 
tion. They  propose  to  give  Constantinople  to  the  Russian-, 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  French,  the  Trontino  to  the  Italians,  and 
Transylvania  to  tin-  Roumanians.'' 

Turning   then   to  the  question  of  a  pos>il>lo  cessation  of  hos- 

tilities,  the  Chancellor  said: 

"Since  the  tirst  day  of  the  war  we  have  SOUghl  nothing  but  the 

defense  of  our  rights,  our  existence,  and  our  freedom.     Therefore, 
we  were  able  tirst.  and  alone,  to  declare  our  readiness  for  peace 

negotiations.     I  spoke  on  February  9,  1915,  and  repeatedly  aft* 
ward  with  sufficient  clearness  on  that  Bubject.     Does  any  one 
dare  to  demand  that  we  should  make  offers  in  the  face  of  Premier 
Briand's  declaration  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  to-day  would  be 
a  sign  of  weakness  or  that  memory  was  dead'.' 

"The  Entente  continues  the  war  because  it  hopes  to  bo  able 
to  attain  Utopian  war-aims.  The  lust  of  conquest  of  our  eneniieb 
is  responsible  for  the  daily  heaping  mountains  of  corpses." 

While  the  Reichstag  was  listening  to  the  Chancellor's  message, 
the   British    Minister  of  War  was  telling    the    representative  of 


DH 


the  United  Press  in  somewhat  emphatic  terms  that  peace  was 
far  distant,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  carefully  copy- 
righted interview,  he  explained  why.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  this 
interview  seemed  to  be  voicing  a  suspicion  current  in  London 
that  President  Wilson  intends  to  offer  mediation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  European  War.  The  War  Minister  made 
it  abundantly  evident  that  any  offer  of  mediation  from  any 
quarter  would  be  regarded  by  England  as — to  use  a  famous 
phrase — "a  deliberately  unfriendly  act."     He  said: 

"Britain  lias  only  begun  to  fight;    the  British  Empire  has 
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SINN   FEIN   GROWING 


THE  NON-STOP  CAR. 
Ebin — "Come  on  out  o'  that  now,  darlint,  or  ye'll  be  kilt  intirely." 

— Punch  (London). 

invested  thousands  of  its  best  lives  to  purchase  future  immunity 
for  civilization;  this  investment  is  too  great  to  be  thrown 
away.  .  .  .  Under  the  circumstances  the  British,  now  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  game  have. turned  a  bit,  are  not  disposed  to  stop 
because  of  the  squealing  done  by  the  Germans,  or  for  the  Ger- 
mans by  probably  well-meaning,  but  misguided  sympathizers. 

"For  two  years  the  British  soldier  has  had  a  bad  time — no 
one  knows  so  well  as  he  what  a  bad  time  it  was.  He  was  sadly 
inferior  in  equipment.  On  the  average  he  was  inferior  in  train- 
ing. He  saw  the  Allied  cause  beaten  all  about  the  ring,  but  he 
didn't  appeal  either  to  the  spectators  or  the  referee  to  stop  the 
fight  on  the  ground  that  it  was  brutal,  nor  did  he  ask  to  have 
the  rules  changed.  He  took  his  punishment.  Even  when 
beaten  like  a  dog  he  was  a  game  dog.  When  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  trench,  when  too  badly  used  up  to  carry  the  fight 
to  the  enemy,  he  hung  on  without  whining,  fought  off  every 
attack,  bided  his  time,  endured  without  wincing,  worked  without 
flagging 

"Germany  elected  to  make  it  a  finish  fight  witli  England. 
The  British  soldier  was  ridiculed,  held  in  contempt.  Now  we 
intend  to  see  that  Germany  has  her  way.  The  fight  must  be 
to  the  finish — to  a  knockout." 


The  Secretary    of  State  for  War  then  delivered   his 
Off"  message,  which  runs: 


Hands 


"The  whole  world,  including  neutrals  of  the  highest  purposes 
and  humanitarians  with  the  best  motives,  must  know  tliat  there 
can  be  no  outside  interference  at  this  stage.  Britain  asked  no 
intervention  when  she  was  not  prepared  to  fight.  She  will 
tolerate  none,  now  thai  she  is  prepared,  until  1'russiau  military 
i    broken  beyond  repair." 


THE   EXECUTIONS  IN   DUBLIN   of  the  Sinn  Fein 
"rebels"  have  excited  an  enormous  amount  of  the  bitter- 
est feeling  in  all  classes  of  the  Irish  people  and  have 
produced  an  antagonism  to  the  British  unparalleled  in  recent 
times.     Added  to  this,  the  dismal  failure  of  the  much- vaunted 
"  settlement  "by  which   Home   Rule   was   to  be  immediately 
set  up  in  Ireland  and  the  return  to  the  "bad  old  times"  of 
Castle  government  have  enormously  strengthened  the  han 
those  Irishmen  who  are  opposed  to  any  of  the  official  poiiti-ai 
parties  and  who  regard  Mr.  John  Redmond's  willingne 
acquiesce  in  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  as  treachery  to  the  Nationals 
cause.     The  majority  of  those  who  hold  such  views  are  rapid!;, 
flocking,  we  are  told,  to  the  Sinn  Fein  standard,  and  this  ii 
made  very  clear  by  a  series  of  penetrating  articles  in  the  Londoi 
Times,  a  paper  none  too  friendly  to  the  Irish  cause,  but  its  testi 
mony   is   therefore   the   more  remarkable.     These  articles  an 
from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  who  has  journeyed  througl 
Ireland  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  real  sentiments  of  tk 
people  regarding  the  anomalous  situation  that  has  developec 
since  the  rising  in  Easter  week.     He  tells  us: 

"He  would  be  blind  indeed  who  sojourned  an  hour  or  tw< 
in  most  towns  in  the  south,  west,  or  east  of  Ireland  withou 
being  amazed  at  the  profound  feelings  which  have  been  stirre< 
by  the  Dublin  executions.  Those  feelings  may  be  unpardou 
able  from  any  equitable  point  of  view,  but  that  they  exist  t 
the  verge  of  a  dangerous  passion  is  a  fact  which  it  would  bf 
folly  to  ignore 

"Thus,  a  great  movement  has  developed,  and,  in  spite  ( 
military  restraints,  its  strength  and  dimensions  are  visibl 
everywhere.  In  the  counties  of  the  south,  southwest,  west,  an 
east  it  has  spread  rapidly.  Sinn  Fein  colors  are  worn;  Sinn  Fei 
flags  are  unfurled  when  opportunity  occurs;  Sinn  Fein  liter; 
ture  is  published  and  is  bought  in  quantities;  Sinn  Fein  S014 
are  written  and  sung;  and  portraits  of  the  rebels,  exhibite 
in  shop-windows,  elicit  silent  tributes  from  passers-by.  Tl 
Easter  rising,  however,  has  not  been  without  its  lessons, 
is  recognized  that  the  party  ran  amuck  through  seeking  strengt 
in  a  wrong  direction.  It  alienated  the  shopkeeping  classe 
without  whose  assistance  its  industrial  aims  could  never  1 
attained." 

This  observer  then  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  regular  Natio 
alist  toward  this  growing  movement  which  threatens  the  oL 
time  Nationalist  party  with  extinction,  and  in  doing  so  he  tbiw 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  effects  of  the  Land  Settlement 
it  appears  to  English  eyes: 

"The  Nationalists  .  .  .  are  persuaded  that  Sinn  Feinism 
now  merely  a  form  of  discontent,  which  can  never  be  disciplini 
into  a  unanimous  and  cohesive  opposition.     They  believe  th 
it  is  due  to  those  very  grievances  of  the  people  which  it  wou 
be  the  function  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  redress,  and  they  a 
confident  of  the  unwavering  support  of  such  followers  of  su 
stance  as  the  shopkeepers  and  the  farmers.    Among  the  lath 
however,  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  mingle  too  in 
mately  in  the  tumult  of  politics.     They  are  more  prospero 
than   they   have   ever  been.     The   cooperative  movement   b 
helped  them  enormously  toward  that  prosperity,  and  the  Iri 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  has  taught  them  to  reap  t 
great   advantages   which   have   now   come  within  their  rea< 
Yet  it  is  manifest    that   they  are   much  less  popular  with  t 
laborers  than  the  'ould  gintry'  used  to  be,  no  doubt  becai 
they  do  not  spend  so  much  money,  and  they  devote  less  tn 
to  the  sports  which  captivate  every  Irish  peasant,  often  to  ti 
detriment   of   his   industry.     In   other   words,   through  sett] 
ownership  of  laud,   they  are  drifting  from  Nationalism  intc< 
political  category  thai  has  now  no  representation  in  the  count' 
to  winch  they  belong.     This  is  a  phase  of  the  situation  whi>. 
if   it   does  not   affect    the   immediate  future,    must  ultimate 
be  productive  of  steadying  results,  and  must  give  confidence' 
other  parties,  who  dread  an  irresponsible  attack  on  estahhst 
interests. 

"Mr.  Redmond  has  not  yet  taken  off  his  coat  for  the  coini'- 
When  he  does  ho  may  recover  some  of  the  ground  that  he 
lost   through   bis  advocacy  of  the   Exclusion  scheme.    Al 
moment  resentment   against   him  in  a  good  part  of  the  conn ■ 
is  strong,  and  it  shows  no  signs  of  diminution." 
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RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  INFANTILE-PARALYSIS  EPIDEMIC  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Showing  how  the  disease  spread  and  again  died  down  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  how  its  virulence  waxed  and  waned. 

POLITICS   AND   POLIOMYELITIS 


HAT  THE  DEATH  or  crippling  of  thousands  of  little 
babies  should  be  due  to  politics  raay  seem  monstrous  to  the 
Overage  parent,  but  we  are  assured  by  an  authoritative 
ical  journal  in  New  York  City  that  "there  are  abundant 
re pns"  for  believing  that  the  efforts  to  halt  the  plague  were 
licapped  by  political  influences.     And  the  very  hospitals  that 
■  established  to  heal  the  sick  have  fallen  short  in  "active 
and  cooperation"  and  shown  instances  of  "neglect,  care- 
less, and  actual  venality."     That  the  waning  of  the  epidemic 
nfantile  paralysis  in  New  York  is  due  not  to  preventive 
sures,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  "burned  itself 
and  that  the  efforts  of  capable  health  officials  have  been 
I"  red  throughout,  are  assertions  made  editorially  in  Ameri- 
Uedicine  (New  York).     According  tc   this  paper  the  epidemic 
subsided   "because   there   are  fewer   susceptibles   to   feed 
U      The  total  number  of  susceptible  persons,  in  any  com- 
H  v.  is  relatively  small,  the  writer  believes;  and  when  these 
either  contracted  the  disease  or  have  run  away  from  it, 
scourge  is  bound  to  decrease.     This  is  somewhat  consoling, 
the  fact  remains  that  if  the  abatement  of  the  plague  is  due 
J  wise  to  our  strenuous  efforts — why  then,  we  must  know 
less  about  its  transmission  and  its  treatment  than   wo 
osed  we  did.     Says  the  paper  named  above: 

•Jo  reflection  is  intended  in  anything  we  have  said,  either 

We  have  every  reason   to 


he  local  or  Foderal  officials. 


ve  they  have  done  tho  best  they  could  under  conditions 


have  been  most  trying  and   difficult.     If   their  efforts 
been  handicapped  by  politics,  or  circumstances  entirely 
*nd  their  control,  certainly  they  can  not  be  blamed  for  the 
»  ity  of  the  results  accomplished.     If  they  have  been  denied 
^ununited  power  and  resources  they  should  have  had,  again 


ho 
oi- 
tei 


'Hen  who  have  been  conducting  the  campaign  to  master 
situation  are  trained  and  experienced  scientists  of  unques- 
ble  ability  and  integrity.  Tho  failure  to  control  the 
se,  therefore,  can  not  bo  laid  at  their  door. 
w  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  We  do  not  feel  free, 
ver,  to  point  out  specific  reasons  for  complaint  and  criti- 

tor  there  is  too  great  danger  of  reflecting,  even  tho  unin- 
onally,  on  those  who   we   are   confident   have  done  their 

best.    Politics  or  political  influences  have  undoubtedly 


played  an  active  part  in  handicapping  capable,  willing,  and 
faithful  officials.  If  this  is  so,  and  there  are  abundant  reasons 
for  such  a  conclusion,  once  again  is  shown  the  necessity  of 
removing  our  health  departments  from  the  influence  of  politics. 
Then,  conscientious  officials  will  be  able  to  establish  effective 
quarantine  and  enforce  it  as  it  should  be,  without  the  sligh; 
fear  of  interference  from  the  political  organizations  or  local 
bosses.  This  detail  of  the  struggle  to  control  the  present1  epi- 
demic has  been  wofully  lacking  in  every  respect.  Not  only 
has  it  been  tardily  established  on  repeated  occasions,  but  when 
established  it  has  in  too  many  instances  meant  little  or  nothing 
to  those  quarantined.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  therefor)  . 
that  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  failure  to  control  the  present 
epidemic  has  been  the  inability  of  the  officials  in  charge  to 
establish  and  maintain  as  rigid  and  effective  quarantine  as  they 
would  had  circumstances  permitted. 

"So  also  in  respect  to  the  hospitals.  Much  might  be  written 
on  the  errors  of  omission  and  commission  that  the  hospitals 
have  been  guilty  of  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  polio- 
myelitis cases.  It  will  serve  no  good  purpose,  however,  to 
recite  specific  instances  of  neglect,  carelessness,  and  actual 
venality.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  the  onlooker  it  would  seem 
that  the  city  and  Federal  officials  fighting  the  present  epidemic 
have  not  had  the  active  aid  and  cooperation  from  the  hospitals 
— with  a  few  notable  exceptions  they  would  have  had  had 
these  institutions  been  under  the  immediate  management  and 
absolute  control  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Some  day  this 
will  be  the  case,  but  until  il  is  our  local  health  officials  are 
going  to  be  handicapped  just  as  they  have  been  in  this  conflict 
with  poliomyelitis.  Here  again  one  may  wonder  how  much 
more  might  have  been  accomplished  had  it  been  possible  to 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  local  hospitals  and  marshal 
them  solidly  with  their  equipment  on  'the  firing-line'  againsl 
poliomyelitis.  Reference  might  be  made  to  other  obstacles  that 
have  sadly  interfered  with  the  work  of  those  who  have  tx 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  current1  fight  against  polio- 
myelitis, but  lack  of  space  prevents.  To  those  who  are  inclined 
to  criticize  and  condemn  the  physicians  who  have  led  the  health 
forces  in  the  conflicl  we  would  respectfully  suggest  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  situation.  We  are  not  seeking  to 
defend  the  officials  who  have  conducted  the  struggle  to  control 
and  overcome  the  present  epidemic.  They  need  no  defense 
by  us  or  by  any  one  else.  But  what  we  do  seek  is  to  point 
out  that  a  health  campaign  can  be  elective  and  successful  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  free,  untra  nnielrd.  and  all-powerful 
in  the  tield  of  its  activities.     If  thus    ree  and  unrestricted  the 
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results  will  invariably  reflect  the  efforts  expended.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  work  of  those  delegated  to  fight  any  scourge 
is  hampered  and  limited  by  political  or  other  conditions,  tbe 
results  will  also  show  it — just  as  they  have  in  the  current 
epidemic." 

In  Tlw  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
September  16),  it  is  mildly  suggested  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  "playing  to  the  grand  stand"  on  the  part  of  officials  during 
the  epidemic.     Says  this  paper: 

"'Grand-stauder'  is  a  term  of  more  than  mild  reproach  used 
to  characterize  the  athlete  who  plays  his  game  in  showy 
fashion  with  an  eye  to  the  plaudits  of  the  onlooking  multitude. 
In  football,  he  is  always  limping  after  a  tackle;  in  baseball,  he 
is  excessively  active,  making  unnecessary  motions  and  attempting 
to  cover  ground  he  was  never  meant  to  cover;  in  golf,  he  ad- 
justs his  tee  with  a  nicety  which  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
distance  of  his  drive,  and  if  he  'slices,'  the  'gallery'  is  indulged 
with  an  exceedingly  technical  discussion  of  just  how  it  happened. 
No  one  is  so  inclined  to  'grand  stand'  as  the  American  office- 


w; 


i    urirsv  ol  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly."  New  1  oik. 

HOW  A  PROBLEM    IN    MULE-EFFICIENCY    WAS  SOLVED. 

Sixteen  rnules  in  one  team  work  better  than  four  teams  of  four  each,  showing  that  the  disputed  ratio  of 

l  lie  1806  campaign  is  good  for  mules,  if  not  for  money. 


holder  or  public  official.  The  medical  aspects  of  the  matter 
are  being  displayed  in  the  present  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis. 
The  measures  employed  by  some  officials  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic,  while  apparently  logical  in  every  instance,  at 
times  impress  the  average  observer  as  being  merely  an  attempt 
to  play  to  the  grand  stand.  In  some  communities  the  health 
officers  appear  daily  in  interviews  in  which  they  call  attention 
to  their  immense  activities  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Every  move  is  chronicled  in  tin-  newspapers,  and  press 
notices  are  sent  to  those  papers  which  fail  to  interview  the 
official  personally.  Frequently  a  'grand-stander'  in  athletics 
is  rewarded  merely  by  the  hisses  of  (hose  whose  encomiums 
he  seeks.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  a  similar  fate  should  befall 
some  of  those  public  officials  who  carry  the  unsportsmanlike 
attitude  of  the  'grand-stander'  into  the  care  of  the  public's 
health." 


TEAM-WORK  ON  THE  DESERT  Can  four-mule  teams 
haul  moo-  when  they  are  used  separately  or  together?  This 
problem  has  been  solved  by  practical  experiment  on  (he  Cali- 
fornia  desert,    according    to   a    writer   in    The   Popular  Science 

Monthly   (New    York,   September;.     Says  this  magazine: 

"In  many  engineering  projects,  the  cost  of  transporting 
equipment  and  materials  assumes  a  very  high  relative' value.  In 
illustration  maj  be  cited  the  case  of  the  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment of  Big  Creek  in  California.  The  site  of  the  works  was  to 
be  located  fifty-six  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  It  was 
estimated  that  to  do  this  work  with  teams,  Ihe  transportation 
cost  would  have  been  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  So  the 
contractors  built  a  standard-size  railway.  But  they  could  not, 
construct  a  railway  in  order  to  supply  materials  for  a  trans- 
mission line  which  is  two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  long. 
Team-  had  to  he  employed.  A  little  consideration  will  make 
clear  why  il  IS  better  to  unite  four  four-mule  teams  into  one 
I  liaii  to  use  them  separately.  A  loaded  wagon  must-  ordinarily 
be  hauled  by  a  team  able  to  overcome  the  maximum  difficulties. 
A  string  of  four  wagons  would  hardly  all  of  them  have  their 
individual  maximum  difficulties  .it  Ihe  same  moment.  In 
older  words,  the  maximum  traction  effort  required  for  the  string 
is  probably  less  than  four  times  the  maximum  effort  required 
for  a  single  wagon." 


SIGNALING   TO   SUBMARINES 

HEN  THE  UNDERSEA  BOAT  DEUTSCHLAND 
came  into  port  at  Norfolk  she  found  preparations  for 
her  arrival  to  have  been  completed  just  in  time  to  per- 
mit docking  without  a  hitch.  The  time  of  her  appearance  was 
apparently  ascertained  definitely  before  she  actually  arrived. 
She  put  in  on  a  Sunday  morning,  but  her  actual  position  seerre 
to  ,have  been  known,  says  The  Electrical  World  (New  York, 
September  16),  at  least  three  days  earlier.  We  read  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  this  paper  that  there  is  still  some  mysten 
in  the  way  this  was  accomplished.     It  says: 

"A  telegram  from  the  submarine  is  stated  to  have  been 
delivered  via  the  Timmins  on  the  Friday  before  she  reached  the 
Virginia  Capes.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  tug,  while  waiting, 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  Allied  war-ships,  and  notified  the 
navigator  of  the  Deulschland  of  those  which  were  seen.     How 

could  signaling  be  effected  be- 
tween the  submersible  and  the 
fug?     It  has  been  found  that 
ordinary     radiotelegraphy    bv 
sliding  electromagnetic  wave? 
can  not  be  utilized   when  om 
station  is  completely  surround 
ed    by    so   good   a    conduetoi 
as    sea-water.     It.    is    entireh 
possible,    however,     that    tht 
Deulschland' a    messages    wen 
sent   and    received    while   shi 
was  Moating  on  the  sea's  but 
face;    normal   wireless   instru 
ments  are,  of  course,  entirel 
effective  under  such  condition.' 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  th 
messages    were  not  overhear' 
by  other  radio-stations  in  th 
vicinity;  further,  the  Tinman 
is  reported  not  to  carry  any  wireless  equipment. 

"Vague   stories  of  a   'mysterious   instrument,'  lowered  ovt 
the  side  of  the  tug  and  used  for  communicating  with  the  tutx 
less   [/-boat,  have  drifted  up  from  Norfolk.     A  'strange  cor 
trivance   in    the    nature   of   a   telegraph    instrument,   equippe 
with   powerful  batteries  and   coils  of  wire,'  is  described,  an 
suggests  to  the  engineer  nothing  so  much  as  the  sea-oscillate 
of    R.  A.   Fessenden,  which    was  the  subject  of  an  America 
Institute  paper  some  two  years  ago.     It  will  be  remembere 
that  this  device  resembles  a  gigantic   polarized  Bell  telephon 
whose  boiler-plate  diaphragm  is  violently  vibrated  by  an  alte 
nating  current  of  about  500  cycles  per  second.     When  placf 
under  water,  the  sound-wave  produced  could  be  detected  son 
thirty  miles  away  by  the  use  of  a  similar  but  reversed  receivir 
telephone,  or  of  a  microphonic  device.     By  use  of   the  Mor 
code,   messages  could  be  transmitted  over  this  distance.    Ju 
what  method  of  signaling  to  submarines  has  been  adopted  1 
our  ingenious  German  engineers  will  perhaps  remain  unknot" 
until  after  the  world-war.     It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  pc 
sibilities  in  view  of  the  facts  already  presented,  however,  and 
would  be  still   more  so   to  learn   whether  the  receivers  of  su 
marine  Bell    systems   near  Norfolk   noted   any  unusual  soun 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Deutschland.     Should  t. 
much-expected  Bremen  or  Amerika  arrive  in  New  London  i 
opportunity   to  listen  may  be  afforded  submarine  observers 
that  locality.     Let  us  have  a  little  less  mystery  and  a  liti 
more  engineering  in  our  guessing! 


t" 


INFECTED     SHAVING-BRUSHES- Anthrax,    or    maligna 
pustule,  one  of  the  most   fatal  of  diseases,   has  been  traced 
several   instances   to   infected   shaving-brushes,   we  are  told 
The  Hospital  i  London,  September  2).     The  latest  case  oceurr 
recently    in   Newcastle,    England. 

"Investigation  .  .  .  incriminated  a  cheap  horsehair  shavir 
brush,  imported  from  Japan.  It  turned  out  that  this  was  c 
of  a  large  consignment  newly  arrived  from  the  f]ast.  InUT 
diate  steps  were  taken  by  the  public-health  authorities  to  tm 
down  all  the  infected  brushes,  and  it  is  believed  that  practica' 
all  of  them  have  been  recovered  before  further  mischief  bl 
been  disseminated.     The  brushes  are  described  as  having  War 
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apanned  wooden  handles  and  a  thin  brush  of  whiff  hair.  They 
ell  for  about  twopence  each  -another  instance  of  the  fata) 
iania  for  cheap  nastiness  in  which  the  British  nation  has  so 
mg  allowed  itself  to  be  educated.  A  high  proportion  of  the 
rushes  confiscated  arc  sin  fed  to  show  the  presence  of  anthrax 
erms." 


NO    MORK    STREET-SPRINKLING? 


A   FREAK   TREE 

REAKS  KILL  A  PLACE  IN  NATURE,  and  forests 
have  their  freaks  no  less  than  museums.  The  cover- 
picture    of    a    recent    issue    of    The    Hardwood    Record 

icws  a  sample  of  the  malformations  possible  with  trees.     This 

•  < ,  we  are  told  in  an  editorial 


Fl 
1 


tide,  grew  on  the  north  west- 
n  Pacific  coast  and  whs  one 
I'  a  number  of  deformed  (fees 
und  in  a  relatively  small 
ea.      [t    is    a   Sitka   spruce, 

0  largest,  variety  of  spruce 
und    in    the    United    States, 

d  its  trunk  and  crown  arc 
uerally  stately  and  sym- 
itrical.     The  writer  goes  on: 

i"For  some  reason  nature's 

>rk  was  perverted  in  the  pro- 
ration of  the  tree  shown  in 

3  picture.  Before  the  origi- 
forest  was  disturbed,  the 
und  was  buried  under  a  bed 
moss  probably  two  feet 
ck,  which  concealed  all  the 
rescences  belonging  to  the 
>t  system.    The  surrounding 

>  est  has  been  cut.  away,  fire 

1  stript  the  ground  of  its 
'  ss  covering,  and  the  de- 
fined roots  lie  exposed.     The 

■  is  dead. 

['Explanations  of  the  causes 
epeh  deformities  in  frees  are 
fluently  unsatisfactory.  In 
ajeneral  way  it  may  be  said 
tit  these  abnormal  growths 
•i   the  result  of  disease;    bul 

a  often  very  difficult  to  de- 
be  the  disease  or  point  out 
kv  it  acts.     A  common  ex- 
Fination    consists    in    saying 

t  the  malady  is  'pathologi- 
'■';  that  means  very  little 
I  is  usually  a  dodge  where- 
c  to  avoid  confessing  ignor- 

e  of  the  matter. 

Excrescences  and  other  un- 

nnon  growths  on  the  twigs 
trunks  of  trees  are  often 
to  stings  of  insects,  boring  by    beetles,   clusters  of 


Cop]  righted  bj  Gifford,  Purtbuid,  Orvgou         l 
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buds 

eh  are  unable  to  break  through  the  bark,  and  to  other  simi- 

imitation  or  injury;   but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  thai 

spruce-tree  in  the  picture  was  deformed  both  above  and  be- 

1   ground  by  any   of    these  agencies,  or  by  any  combination 

torn.     It  is  believed  that  the  large  burls  on  redwood-trees 

due  to  buds  which  inner  succeed  in  forcing  their  way  through 

hark;   and  perhaps  walnut  burls    are  of   similar  origin,  as 

the  very  small  and   very  numerous  burls  on   some  maple- 

s,  known  as  'bird's-eye.' 

Some  species  of  trees  are  much  more  subject  to  malformation. 

W  form  of  burls,  than  others.     Redwood,  walnut,  and  maple 

"  the  best   known;    but   ash-burls  are  rather  common,  as  are 

|  ^  of  chestnut-oak.     The    silverbell-tree  is  more  subject    to 

8-eye  t  ban  maple,  but  this  tree  is  scarce,  and  the  figured  wood 

V>\  highly  valued  because  the  centers  of  the  little  burls  which 

the  bird's-eyes  are  liable  to  drop  out  if  the  silverbell-log  is 

|v  fced  m  veneer.    The  trunks  of  young  yellow  poplars,  beneath 

bark,  are  not  infrequently  studded   with   burls  the  size  of 

mes,  but  they  all  seem  to  disappear  before  the  trunk  attains 

^'hantable  size,  for   which    reason    bird's-eye    yellow-poplar 

lvr  >*  not.  often  seen." 
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STREETS  ARE  SPRINKLED  in  dry  weather  to  "lay  the 
dust."  If  there  were  no  dust,  no  sprinkling  would  be 
necessary.  Dusl  may  be  also  kepi  down  by  oil  or  some 
similar  binder,  but  hitherto  no  way  has  been  found  of  removing 
it  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  a  perfectly  clean  street.  It  appears 
probable,  however,  from  a,  sixty-day  test  made  this  summer 
by  department  officials  in  St.  Louis,  that  the  vacuum  method 
is  applicable  to  streets  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  tl  ■ 
results.  C.  M.  Talbert,  Director  of  Streets  and  Sewers,  whose 
report  is  quoted  in  The  Municipal  Journal  (New  York,  Septem- 
ber 14),  is  of  i  lie  opinion  that 
street-sprinkling,  with  its  pro- 
duction of  a  skidding-siirfae.', 
its  obstruction  of  traffie,  and 
its  inconvenience  to  pedestri- 
ans, may  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  vacuum 
machines  tor  cleaning.  Two 
cleaners  were  used  in  the  ex- 
periments; one  for  the  gutter-, 
the  other  for  the  rest  of  the 
street.     Writes  Mr.  Talbert: 

"Close  observations  ha\e 
been  made  of  the  work  of 
these  machines  and  some  eon- 
elusions  made  on  their  ad- 
vantage's and  disadvantages 
and  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  the  work  under  this  system 
with  the  old  method  that  has 
been  in  use  for  some  years  past 
was  made.  Among  the  things 
which  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  work  of  the  machines  is 

"  First.  A  very  complete 
removal  from  the  street  sur- 
face of  all  foreign  matter,  and 
particularly  what  is  known 
among  those  who  study  street 
refuse  as  "du<t.'  this  being  the 
very  fine  and  at  times  impalp- 
able particles  which  lie  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  pavement 
and  which  have  been  found  by 
bacteriologists  to  be  the  germ- 
carrying  part  of  street  refuse. 
"  Secondly.  By  cleaning 
these  streets  every  night  the 
department  has  been  enabled 
to  eliminate  entirely  street- 
sprinkling  as  a  practise.  There 
lias  not  been  on  the  street>  o\' 
the  down- town  section  any 
street  -  sprinkling  since  about 
the  first  day  of  July.  These  street-sprinklers  make  from  six 
eight  trips  each  business  day  over  each  of  the  down-town  strei  - 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  their  work,  thai  is.  their  very 
slow  movement  and  the  fact  that  they  must  take  the  center  of 
the  street  in  order  to  cover  the  surface  properly,  complicate  the 
traffic-problem. 

"Thirdly.  This  absence  of  the  Btreet-sprinklers  leaves  a  dry. 
clean  surface  for  traffic,  and  in  these  days  when  probably  75  per 
cent,  of  the  traffic  is  automobiles,  it  add-  greatly  to  the 
safety  by  eliminating  the  tendency  to  >kid;  the  report  of 
the  police  and  others  interested  in  traffic  show  s  that  tl 
has  been  B  great  diminution  of  accidents  from  Mich  cat 
during  the  past  thirty  days.  Then-  musl  also  be  considered 
the  general  inconvenience  to  pedestrians  from  water  from  th*- 
sprinkler-sprays. 

"Fourthly.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  use  of  tb« 
vacuum  system  has  materially  reduced  the  labor  necessary  to 
keep  clean  the  sewer-inlets  and  catch-basins.  The  superin- 
tendent, of  sewers  reports  a  reduction  in  material  removed  of 
about  35  per  cent.  This  proportion  will  he  increased  still 
further  as  the  system  becomes  established,  and  it  is  anticipated 
thai  the  expense  of  cleaning  sewer-inlets  will  be  reduced  abi  ut 
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This  house  was  moved   from  Winthrop   to  Point 
of  Pines,  Mass.,   15  miles,  in  three  hours. 


One  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  buildings  being  moved  to  a  new  setting,  by  water. 
A  number  of  the  Exposition  structiues  are -being  transplanted  in  this  manner. 


BUILDINGS    THAT    GO    DOWN    TO    THE    SEA    ON    SHIPS. 


50  per  cent.  It  has  also  very  materially  reduced  the  number  of 
complaints  of  stopt  or  blocked  sewers. 

"Fifthly.  From  an  examination  of  material  taken  from  the 
streets,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  asphalt  surfaces  are  sensibly 
worn  by  the  brooms. 

"Sixthly.  The  more  complete  removal  of  dust  and  dirt  from 
the  streets  reduces,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  white-wings,  and 
while  they  have  not  been  reduced  in  number  during  the  experi- 
mental period,  it  is  certain  that  if  a  permanent  arrangement  is 
entered  into,  some  reduction  will  be  made  in  their  number.  It 
will  always  be  necessary,  of  course,  in  any  system  of  street- 
cleaning,  to  have  white-wings  in  the  congested  district  during 
the  business  hours. 

"Among  the  disadvantages  is  the  inability  to  use  the  machine 
under  any  other  conditions  than  when  the  roadway  or  gutter 
is  perfectly  dry.  During  our  experimental  run  of  sixty  days 
there  have  been  six  nights  on  which  work  could  not  be  success- 
fully done.  It  would  appear  to  me  likely  that  daring  the  rainy 
season,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  1st  of  June, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some  form  of  street-flushing  at 
least  twice  per  week.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  guess,  as  no 
two  seasons  are  at  all  alike.  There  have  been  periods  wherein 
the  vacuum  cleaner  could  undoubtedly  be  used  a  good  portion  of 
the  time  even  in  the  month  of  March,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Iroublesome  months  on  account  of  the  prevalent  high  winds.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  same  rain  that  would 
stop  the  work  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  would  have  a  tendency  to 
wash  the  dust  into  the  sewer,  or  if  not  heavy  enough  for  that, 
to  eliminate  it  through  a  natural  sprinkling 

"In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  during  this  period  since 
the  sprinkling-wagons  have  been  removed  and  the  vacuum 
cleaning  instituted,  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  dust 
or  dirt  in  the  congested  district,  and  this  department  has  received 
numerous  verbal  commendations  upon  the  changed  conditions 
as  well  as  having  on  file  a  number  of  letters  from  merchants 
stating  that  conditions  so  far  as  dust  is  concerned  have  been 
improved." 

BUILDINGS  MOVED  BY  WATER— Buildings  have  been 
moved  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  site  to  permanent 
locations  in  surrounding  counties  by  loading  them  on  barges, 
we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  The  Engineering  Record  (New 
5fork).     Says  this  paper: 

"A  white-pine  bungalow  built  by  the  Weed,  Red  River  & 
McCloud  Lumber  Company  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $18,000 
was  one  of  the  first,  to  be  moved  in  that  way.  It  took  a  week 
to  move  the  house  from  the  south  gardens  of  the  Exposition  to 
the  yacht  harbor — a  distance  of  less  than  1  mile — for  transfer 
to  i  he  barge. 

"Loading  on  the  barge  was  difficult,  owing  to  tlie  rise  and 
fall    of    the    tide,    which    is   aboul    <)    feet    at    that   point,  and    nc- 

itated   quick    work   on  the   part,  of  the  movers  to  prevent 

damage  to  the  160-ton  structure  as  it  left  the  shore.     After  it 

loaded  the  15-mile  journey  across  the  bay  to  Santa  V'enetia, 


a  suburb  of  San  Rafael,  was  made  in  about  six  hours.     T 
largest  and  heaviest  structure  moved  was  the  Ohio  Buildii 
which  is  132.5  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  43  feet  high, 
estimated  weight  is  approximately   1,000  tons.     Two  600-t 
barges  were  placed  on  ways  so  that  they  were  entirely  out 
water  at  low  tide  and  the  building  was  moved  onto  them.    Tb 
floated  off  at  high  tide.     Owing  to  the  choppy  sea  beyond  i 
Marina,  the  barges  were  moored  to  the  transport  dock  nc 
by  until    the  following  morning  and  then  towed  about  thir  • 
two  miles  down  the  bay  to  San  Carlos.     The  building  will  > 
used  as  a  home  for  the  Peninsula  Country  Club.     The  Geo;> 
Washington  home  and  the  Wisconsin  Building  are  to  be  men  I 
in  the  same  manner." 


SCRAPPING   A   RAILROAD 

THE  MOST  WASTEFUL  of  all  corporations  are  e 
railroads,  we  are  told  by  persons  who  profess  to  kru . 
Congressmen  in  particular  are  disposed  to  take  this  vi  , 
says  E.  L.  Spaner,  who  contributes  to  The  Iron  Trade  Ret  o 
(Cleveland,  August  24)  an  article  entitled  "How  a  Great  R- 
road  Handles  Its  Scrap."  This  railroad  is  the  Pennsylva  . 
and  Mr.  Spaner  is  disposed  to  think  that  it,  at  least,  should e 
held  up  as  a  model  of  efficiency  in  this  respect.  Certainly \o 
wastefulness  can  be  deduced  from  any  part  of  Mr.  Span  s 
report.  Everything  is  either  sold  or  used  over  again  when  tl't' 
is  a  particle  of  use  in  it.  To  throw  an  old  nut  or  bolt  av 
or  even  to  remelt  it,  when  it  can  be  used  as  it  is,  is  regardeos 
criminal.     Writes  Mr.  Spaner,  in  substance: 

"The  old  material  accumulates  at  repair-shops  and  yas, 
and  at  every  place  where  cars  or  locomotives  are  built,  repaid 
or  destroyed.  From  these  originating  points  it  is  forwarder  to 
central  collecting  stations,  known  as  metal-yards.  The  man  a' 
arriving  at  these  yards  is  weighed  and  then  inspected  so  M 
articles  of  use  in  repair-work  may  be  separated  from  the  scP- 
After  the  serviceable  material  is  recovered,  the  scrap  is  so" 
according  to  standard  specifications,  and  is  piled  up  to  aM 
disposition. 

"At  the  end  of  every  month  the  foreman  of  each  mul- 
yard  reports  to  the  purchasing  agent  the  amount  of  each  id 
of  scrap  on  hand.  The  purchasing  agent  compiles  a  list  W 
the  reports  from  the  various  metal-yards,  and  advertises ne 
scrap.  When  a  sale  is  made,  he  promptly  informs  the  I 
men  interested,  who  load  the  material  and  ship  it  in  accord  ^ 
with  the  purchaser's  instructions.  . 

"The  Altoona  metal-yard  is  the  largest  of  the  twenty  sitii^1 
on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg.     It  is  about  a  qu; 'j 
of  a   mile  long  and  includes  six   tracks  with  ample  storage^ 
loading  space  between.  , 

"About  one  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  yard  W6) 
railroad  is  operating  on  a  normal  basis.     The  average  acci!»u" 
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i  ion  of  scrap  at  the  Altoona  yard  is  about  4,000  gross  tons.    The 
itcairn  metal-yard,  near  Pittsburg,  ranks  second  in  this  respect 

ith  a   slightly   smaller    tonnage,    and    the   other   yards   have 

onthly   averages   ranging   from    that    figure    down    to    about 

rty  gross  tons. 

"Only  a  part  of  the  material  received  at  the  metal-yards  is 

Id,  because  the  company  has  developed  means  for  disposing 
many  kinds  of  scrap  in  its  own  shops.     Mounted  wheels, 

i  important  item  of  scrap  on  any  railroad,  are  in  most  cases 

ilized.    The  wheels  are  prest  from  their  axles,  and  if  they  are 

cast  iron  they  are  sent  to  the  South  Altoona  foundries  of  the 

mpany,  where  they  are  charged  in  the  cupola.     Rolled  steel 

leels  are  sold,  because  up  to  this  time  the  motive-power  men 

ve  found  no  way  to 

averl  ihemintousablc 

iterial    economically. 

ie  scrap-iron  axles  are 

ed  in  the  forging  de- 

il  merits  of  the  smith- 

ups,   where  they  are 

mmered    down    into 

gings  for  pins,  bush- 

js,   bolts,   etc.      Iron 

les  are  in  much  de- 

tud  at  all   shops   on 

Pennsylvania    sys- 

>ii,  and  for  that  reason 

•v  few  have  ever  been 
ijered  for  sale.  The 
ijnpany  makes  use  of 
jirt  of  the  scrap-steel 
;  es  in  this  same  man- 

•,  but  there  is  occa- 

nally  a  surplus,  which 

<old. 

'  Steel    turnings    are 

il  outright  to  scrap- 
i  >rs,  and  every  effort 

made  to  effect  the 
He  and  shipment  of 
i]'h  material  with  the 
1  st  possiblo  amount  of 
1  idling,  Wrought  and 
•  el  punchings  and  clip- 
1  gs,  light  sheet-scrap 
ill  screw-cuttings  are 
1  idled  and  sold  in  the 
f lie  manner.  Materi- 
i|of  this  kind  are  easi- 
I 'loaded  and  unloaded 
i{  means  of    magnet- 

upped  cranes,  which 
1  tig  the  cost  of  one  han- 
ig  down  to  less  than 
cents  per  gross  ton." 


FIREBRAND  ECONOMY. 

The  railroad  saves  money  by  burning  up  old  freight -ears.  First  the  easily 
n  movable  wooden  parts  are  taken  off.  To  save  the  other  woodwork  would  com 
more  in  timo  and  labor  than  it  is  worth,  so  the  whole  ear  is  set  on  lire  and  the 
resultant  hoap  of  scrap-iron  can  be  sold  or  else  utilized  by  the  railroad. 


)ne  of  the  most  im- 
tant  items  of  second- 
id  material,  Mr.  Spaner  tells  us,  is  known  as  miscellaneous 

i  -scrap.  It  is  made  up  of  the  wrought-iron  and  steel  forgiugs, 
I  gray  iron  and  malleable  eastings  from  the  bodies  of  wooden 
gnt-Gars.  The  replacement  of  wooden  equipment  with  steel 
brought  about  the  retirement  of  a  large  number  of  the  old 
s,  and  in  recovering  the  scrap  it  was  found  that  the  most 
Domical  method  is  to  burn  the  bodies  and  dispose  of  the  ro- 
am mass  of  metal  without  separating  the  various  kinds  from 

'  b  other.     He  goes  on: 

J' During  the  year  1915,  5S4  old  wooden  ears  were  destroyed 
the  Altoona  metal-yard.  Wooden  cars  are  fast  becoming 
"lite,  even  iu  passenger-service,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few 
fs  until  all  of  this  type  of  equipment  will  have  been  sup- 
I  mod  by  modern  steel  cars.  Wooden  passenger-ears  are  very 
loin  destroyed.  They  are  usually  much  in  demand  foi  use 
amp-ears  for  construction  gangs,  temporary  station  buildings. 
tollmen's  shanties,  and  other  small  buildings  along  the 
road.  The  Pennsylvania  also  sells  some  passenger-ears  u> 
uler  roads  and  to  steel  companies  and  other  corporations 
gating  small  private  railways.  Old  locomotives  are  usually 
1  to  an  equipment  company  on  commission. 
u  addition  to  tho  car-  and  locomotive-scrap,  there  is  an 


accumulation  from  the  maintenance  of  way  department.  Hails, 
and  their  Jit  tings,  frogs,  switches,  etc.,  are  the  mosl  important 
items  of  this  class  of  material.  When  a  track  is  torn  up,  or  new- 
rails  laid,  the  old  rails  are  carefully  inspected  by  th<  supervisor. 
He  selects  those  which  are  serviceable  for  sidings  and  yards. 
The  remainder  are  senl  to  the  metal-yard,  where  they  are  re- 
paired or  scrapped. 

"  It  is  often  possible  to  cut  a  few  feel  from  the  end  of  a 
rail,  thus  eliminating  a  bad  spot,  and  leaving  a  section  of 
good  material.  Frogs  and  switches  are  often  reclaimed  by 
renewing  defective  switch-points.  The  scrap-rails  are  gold  by 
the  purchasing  agent  in  the  usual  manner. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania's  system   for 

handling  scrap  is  found 
in  the  effort  being  made 
to  reclaim  material. 
From  the  evidence 
shown  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  com- 
pany's shops  and  yards, 
it  is  certain  that  the 
officials  are  much  more 
desirous  of  utilizing 
their  scrap  than  of  sell- 
ing it. 

"Brass  and  bronze, 
the  most  expensive  met- 
als extensively  used  in 
railroad  equipment,  are 
recovered  more  economi- 
cally than  any  other  ma- 
terial. Journal  bearings 
constitute  an  important 
item  of  this  class  of 
material. 

"A  few  years  ago  1 1 
bearings  constituted  o0 
per  cent,  of  the  output 
of  the  foundry,  but  at 
the  present  time  they 
amount  to  only  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  bearings  are  made 
of  bronze  and  are  lined 
with  a  soft  metal.  The 
linings  are  melted  out 
of  the  bronze  bodies  and 
cast  into  ingots  which 
are  remelted  to  refill 
bearings  in  which  the 
linings  have  worn  below 
the  standard  limit  of 
wear.  The  system  for 
recovering  this  material 
is  so  complete  thai  only 
25  per  cent .  of  new  metal 
is  used  in  the  ordinary 
manufacture  of  journal 
bearings.  Material  of  this  kind  is  shipped  to  the  foundries,  where 
an  inspector  goes  over  it  to  separate  the  iron  ami  other  foreign 
metals. 

"Many  of  tho  more  complex  articles,  apparently  brass,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  exterior,  have  iron  or  steel  sleeves  or 
spindles  inside.  The  inspector  carries  a  small  portable  electric 
magnet,  which  instant  1>  detects  the  presence  of  the  undesirable 
metal,  and  the  article  is  set  aside  to  be  broken  up  so  that  the 
brass  ma\   be  separated  from  the  iron  or  steel. 

"The  sweepings  from  the  foundry  floor  contribute  about 
7,000  pounds  of  clean  brass  each  month. 

"The  recovery  of  non-ferrous  metals,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  recovery  o(  east  brass  parts.  Copper  wire  is  utilized  by 
burning  the  insulation,  cleaning  the  ash.  cutting  the  wire  into 
convenient  bundles,  melting  it.  and  easting  in  small  pigs.  Car 
seals  are  heated  to  recover  the  lead.  Batteries  are  saved  and  the 
lead,  zinc,  and  the  mud  recovered. 

"Several  items  of  railroad  equipment  are'  disposed  of  in 
still  other  ways.  Air-brake  equipment  of  many  kinds,  when 
taken  from  obsolete  ears  and  engines,  is  shipped  to  the  West- 
inghotise  Company,  where  it  is  utilized.  The  railroad  company 
is  credited  with  the  value  oi  the  old  parts,  and  this  amount  is 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  air-brake  equipment.  The 
manufacturers  of  some  kinds  of  brake  beams  allow  credit  for 
old  beams." 
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SHOULD   ACTORS   GO   TO   WAR? 


THE  QUESTION  is  raised  in  England  whether  it  is 
right  to  call  eminent  artists,  poets,  actors,  and  the  like 
to  serve  with  the  colors.  The"  point  is  particularly 
driven  home  by  the  example  of  the  actors,  some  well-known 
members  of  that  profession  having  already  fallen.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian   deplores  the  

necessity  of  including  in  the 
conscription-lists  Mr.  Henry 
Ainley,  counted  by  many  En- 
gland's finest  actor.  He  is  but 
little  under  the  age-limit,  and 
his  "military  value"  could  be 
but  slight  to  the  nation  in  com- 
parison with  his  value  as  an  art- 
ist. So  The  Guardian  argues, 
and  the  London  Daily  Mail 
prints  letters  pleading  in  be- 
half of  him  and  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Barker  also.  One  letter 
signed  by  four  women  declares: 
"Mr.  Ainley  isthegreatesl  of  all 
our  actors — the  greatest  in  En- 
gland since  Phelps.  No  one 
interprets  Shakespeare  as  he 
does,  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
will,  w  ithoul  doubt,  l>e  a  greal 
future  dramatist,  and  is  a 
genius  in  many  other  ways." 
Experts  in  other  branches, 
scientists,  mechanics,  are  being 

kepi  tin-  t  he  good  of  the  Nat  ion. 
Win  in (|  experts  in  art'.'"  ask 
these  signers.  "Nothing  would 
please  Germany  more  than  to 
think  that  she  had  been  the 
means  of  damaging  our  na- 
tional theater."  The  signers 
all  declare  they  have  given  of 
their  relatives   and    friends  to 

the  fighting  forces;  but,  thej  add:  "Greal  artists  only  appear 
at  intervals  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
(he  world's  thinking  public  would  unite  with  us  in  declaring  that 
expertsin  all  branches  of  art  should  lie  preserved."  Suchis  the 
Feeling  outside  the  profession.  Mr.  Milton  Rosmer,  an  actor, 
protests  against  "the  unfairness  of  singling  out  the  men  whoso 
genius  has  brought  them  into  considerable  prominence  and 
sacrificing  those  artists  whose  possibly  eipial  talent,  has  for  some 
reason  or  other  failed  to  make  the  same  mark."      1 1 « -  writes: 

"One  of  the  most  delicate  artists  on  the  English  stage  is  at 
the  moment  lying  seriously  wounded  in  France;  tint  author  of 
the  mosl  beautiful  play  I  have  read  since  Masetield's  'Nan'  is 
picking  lip  match-sticks  he)  ween  the  lines  at  Earn  borough ;  a 
young  playwright  has  been  ordered  to  do  'work  of  national 
importance'  forsooth!  As  if  imaginative  work  is  not  of  supreme 
national  importance!  as  if  a  country  without  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing, as  if  imagination  is  not   the  most   necessary  human  virtue. 

"These   men    haw   been   sacrificed,  so    has    Harold   ('hapin,  so 

Rupert  Brooke,  and  hundreds  more  great  imaginations,  strug- 
gling imaginations,  potential  imaginations — or  'artists,'  if  you 
prefer  the  word ! 

Cut  lor  their  ages,  Galsworthy,  Bennett,  Wells  would  all  have 
been   sacrificed!      If  the  nation   is  too  stupid   to   value  creative 


ENGLAND'S    BEST  SHAKESPBIARIAN    ACTOR. 

Henrj   Ainley    who  lut^  x<me  to  serve  under  the  colors  and  aroused 
a  discussion  over  war's  wastage  of  talent. 


imaginations  let  if  not  be  so  unfair  as  to  make  such  invidiou- 
distinction  between  success  and — misprisal.  Let  it  eithei 
sweep  up  all  its  artists  for  cannon-fodder — so  much  comraodit\ 
to  be  sold  for  victory — or  let  it  respect  even  what  it  can  not 
understand,  and  spare  all." 

Mr.  William  Farren,  a  veteran  of  the  stage,  protests  again* 

the  "thought  that  Mr.  Miltoi 
Rosmer  voices  the  general  opin 
ion  of  actors  on  their  chief  dut 
to  their  king  and  country. 
"That  many  English  actor 
have  been,  and  are,"  he  aven 
"among  the  fighting  men  if?  th 
finest  record  the  stage  has  e\f 
shown,  or  is  ever  likely  I 
show."  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellai 
the  American  playwright  t 
long  resident  in  Englam 
writes  on  this  theme  what  mu; 
virtually  have  been  his  swat 
song.  For  the  cables  only 
few  days  ago  brought  news 
his  death.     Thus: 

"The  sentimental  ladies  ai 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  be> 
writing  to  the  newspapers  d 
chtring  it  to  be  a  national  d 
grace  that  certain  artists  of  ; 
stage  should  be  removed  frc 
the  colossal  drama  of  t 
theater  and  launched  into  t 
puny  drama  of  life  ought  re; 
ly  to  go  and  see  the  Somi 
pictures. 

"One of  them  shows  a  treu 
in     which    a    platoon    of    s 
diets  are  lying  face  downwa 
against   the   parapet  awa'ti 
the  word  to  go  over.    Presen 
the     subaltern      comrnandi 
them  walks  quickl.v  down  t> 
trench    until    he    reaches  i>< 
.enter,  where,  by  means  of 
inclined  plank,  he  steps  ligh 
on  the  parapet  and  without  a  second's  pause  waves  to  his  nien  > 
follow,  and  disappears  toward  the  German  lines,  thus  making  t 
greatest,  entrance  and  exit  I  have  ever  seen.     The  soldiers  spri 
over  the  top  after  him  like  sprinters  off  the  mark,  all  getti 
away  but  one,  who  slides  back  again  into  the  trench,  still  fi' 
downward,  caught   by  a  German   bullet,  as  he  rose.     No  pi:- 
wright  in  the  world  could  write  a  drama  like  that;   no  actor  v 
ever  cast  for  such  a  magnificent  part  as  the  one  we  see  that  you; 
subaltern  playing. 

"The  finest  example  of  art  that  the  stage  has  contribuil 
since  the  war  began  was  when  an  actor  named  Lionel  Mackind, 
before  the  first  great  battle,  succeeded  by  understating  - 
age  in  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier,  and  did  it  so  secretly  tH 
even  .his  closest  friends  did  not  know  of  it  until  they  heard  ' 
was  killed.  I  am  sure  that  this,  like  all  actions  of  a  deep  i' 
simple  beauty,  had  a  better  influence  on  art  than  any  play'' 
play-acting  done  within  the  area  of  safety -curtains  since  M  - 
lander's  deal h. 

"Art  will  always  draw  its  greatest  vitality  from  lite  defS 
of  men,  and  the  more  those  deeds  are  devoted  to  the  glory  of  e 
the  nobler  and  purer  will  lie  the  work  of  the  'artist'  who  W 
to  express  them.  And  yet  the  argument  is  being  freely  advau 
that  a  certain  group  of  young  actors  -more  particularly  e 
handsome  ones  should  be  forcibly  prevented  from  risking  tl' 
lives  at  the  front,  thereby  exposing  the  dramatic  art  of  Engl: 
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o  the  danger  of  impoverishment  and  possible  decay.  It  would 
o  doubt  be  fruitless  to  ask  the  advocates  of  this  despairing  theory 
o  take  a  broader  view  of  their  subject,  but  if  any  actor  is  prone 
o  listen  to  them  and  agree  he  ought  to  be  solemnly  warned. 

"The  best  part  of  an  actor  was  always  his  manhood,  and  in 
liese  perilous  times  it  is  the  only  thing  of  interest  or  use  to  the 
ation.  Art  is  a  lit*  on  his  lips  unless  he  is  worthy  of  life,  and  he 
;  not  worthy  of  life  until  his  spirit  is  great  enough  to  lead  him,  as 
[ackinder's  led  him,  across  the  seas  to  where  real  men  are  fight- 
ig  for  England's  existence.  There  he  will  find  the  world  and  all 
lat  matters  in  it  now.  The  rest  is  darkness,  with  strange, 
oaccountable  people  in  the  midst  of  it  talking  of  untimely 
lings  like  art." 

The    Daily    Mail   declares    that    nothing    is    heard    from    the 
lists  themselves  that  "they  are  being  thrown  away": 

"They  do  not  complain;   and  does  not  complaint  from  others 

i  their  behalf  proceed   from   the   belief   that  noble  acts  and 

orious  examples  are  like  the  flowers  of  the  field  which  wither 

id  perish,  and  that  man's  life,  however  high  it  reaches  and  how- 

BT  sublime  the  ideals  for    which   it  is  given,   closes  with   the 

ave?     Did  the  dead  feel  that  they  were  'sacrificed' — Rupert 

frooke,  for  example,  who-acted  without  a  moment's  hesitation? 

us  who  look  with  reverence  upon  our  living,  and  with     love 

bon  our  dead   soldiers,    it   might   seem    that   the   profoundest 

j'.swer  to  all  these  questions  has  been  given  by  another  French 

lidier,  himself  no    mean    artist,  who    gave  up  his    young  life 

;r  his  country  last  year.     'If  fate  claims  the  best,'   he  wrote 

his  mother,  'it  is  not  unjust.     The  less  noble  who  survive  will 

Sereby  be  made  better.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  lost The  true 

j'ath  would  be  to  live  in  a  conquered  country — for  me  above  all 
hers,  as  then  my  art  could  not  exist.'  " 


THE  CROWN  PRINCE'S  ENGLISH  HOUSE 

rllK  WAR  will  furnish  a  curious  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  boycotts,  and  among  the  items  those  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts  will  add  a  good  deal  of  spice, 
i  instance  has  just  come  to  light  among  us,  where  Pierre 
onteaux,  the  conductor  of  the  Russian  Ballet  for  the  coming 
ison,  refuses  to  assist  at  the  production  of  Richard  Strauss's 
Till  Kulenspiegel."  The  music,  of  dead  Germans  he  is  will- 
,r  to  wink  at,  but  Strauss  is  alive,  and,  so  Mr.  Monteaux 
elares,  "vigorous  in  his  hatred  of  France."  Strangest  and 
>sl  piquant  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  case  of  the  German  Crown 
nice  caught  building  "an  English  country  house"  in  the 
ighborhood  of  Potsdam.  Effort  lias  been  made  to  direct 
ention  away  from  its  real  character  by  speaking  of  the  house 
something  in  "a  Low-German  style  of  architecture";  hut 
H,  declares  Mr.   Karl  Scheffler  in   the    Vossixche  Zeilung,   "is 


mere  embarrassment."  The  Crown  Prince,  before  the  war, 
was  rather  well  known  for  his  Anglomania,  SO  far  a-  guch  super- 
ficialities as  slang,  clothes,  and  wrist-watches  go;  hut  esthetic 
Germany  sees  an  affronl  in  this  house,  in  which,  il  is  declared, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  characteristics  of  modern  English 
domestic  architecture.     Mi-.  Scheffler  goes  on: 

"The  Romantic  chimneys,  the  false  appearance  of  antiquity 

of  the  walls,  the  application  to  them  of  timber  framing,  the 
emphasizing  of  the  hall  by  a  big  window,  the  projections  which, 
in  this  instance,  are  devoid  of  the  smallest  practical  meaning, 
the  impression  of  low  rooms  created  by  low,  broad  windows 

in  short,  the  Elizabethan  character  of  the  whole  design  make- 
the  house,  as  ii  were,  a  foreign  body  in  the  scenery  of  Potsdam. 
"It  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy  that  after  a  few  decade-  no 
Crown  Prince  will  wish  to  reside  in  this  specimen  of  a  style  of 
architecture  which  will  by  then  have  long  passed  into  oblivion." 

Mr.  Scheffler  can  not  fathom  the  motives  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  building  such  a  house,  and  reminds  him  that  if  he 
"thinks  that  he  has  the  same  right  as  any  other  citizen  to  fol- 
low his  fancy  and  caprice,  he  is  mistaken,"  for — 

"If  the  German  Crown  Prince  builds  a  new  house  it  is  not 
only  his  private  affair;  it  is,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  an 
action  which  affects  the  whole  people,  in  so  far  as  il  is  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  our  architecture.  It  is  a  symptomatic, 
an  allegorical  action,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  public 
criticism." 

"Quite  apart,"  adds  the  writer,   "from   the  value  or  worth- 

lessness  of  the  artistic  execution,    the  choice  of  this  style  i-  a 
blunder" — 

"Not  because  we  are  still  at  war  with  England,  not  on  the 
grounds  which  an  inflamed  nationalism  might  adduce,  but 
because  the  style  is  opposed  in  the  most  painful  manner  to 
the  honorable  Prussian  t  radii  ion  of  architecture,  because  the 
innovation  has  a  pedantic  effect,  and  because  this  kind  of 
modernity  does  more  harm  than  good.  One  might  call  it 
'Crown  Prince  Liberalism'  experimenting  with  unsuitable  ma- 
terial. If  looks  as  if  the  son  of  the  Kaiser  were  boldly  going 
ahead  of  the  development  of  art,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  merely  following  a  fashion  of  the  daj  before  vesterda.v. 
which  was  perhaps  indispensable  to  the  self-development  of  our 
architecture." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  follows  up  the  news  of  this  con- 
troversy with  a  temperate  comment  on  Germany's  architectural 

preferences,   seeing    wherein    she    has    outdistanced    the    English 
themselves  in  appreciation  of  English  arts  and  crafts: 

"From  Frederick  the  Great's  time  till  the  Franco-German 
War  the  main  architectural  influence  in  Germany    was  French, 
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WILL  THE   CROWN    PRINCE    EVER    LIVE    SERE 

A  house  In  the  half-Umbered  Tudor  style,  now  beini?  built  at  Potsdam,  which  puts  the  ultra-German  patriots'  teeth  on  edge. 
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the  Royal  aspirations  for  palaces  finding  expression  in  heavy 
imitations  of  Versailles.  After  the  war  there  was  a  reaction 
throughout  the  Empire  for  early  native  models,  and  a  series  of 
buildings  arose  claiming  descent  from  the  old  castle  at  Heidel- 
berg.    Turreted  feudal  villas  spread  like  an  irruption  along  the 

Rhine 

"War  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  thai  it  is  infinitely  to  the 
credit  of  the  Germans  that  they  appreciated  our  arts  and  crafts 
movement  here  before  it  found  much  general  favor  in  England. 
This  appreciation  took  a  practical  burnt,  the  German  manufac- 
turers exploiting  the  designs  and  ideas  of  the  movement.  This 
has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  among  our  designers,  but  the 
complaint  might  well  be  addrest  to  English  manufacturers, 
who  so  steadily  ignored  the  new  spirit  in  our  arts  and  crafts. 
The  Germans  have  also  directed  their  attention  to  English 
furniture,  notably  the  works  of  Sheraton.  The  later  monu- 
ments and  statuary  in  Germany  have  had  their  inspiration  in 
Vienna.  Modern  Germany  herself  has  produced  hardly  any- 
thing in  sculpture  or  painting,  but  it  has  always  shown  itself 
keenly  interested  in  the  original  developments  in  other  lands 
and  in  turning  them  to  an  industrial  purpose." 


A   FLOOD    OF   MUSICAL   MEDIOCRITIES 

THE  STREAM  OF  GOLD  coming  to  our  shores  brings 
also  a  stream  of  invaders  who  hope  to  carry  some  of  it 
back  with  them,  and  in  the  field  of  music,  at  least, 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  sees  the  present  situation 
as  "unwholesome."  For  one  thing,  he  points  out,  the  war  has 
driven  to  this  country  most  of  the  famous  artists,  who  are  quite 
welcome,  but  find  it  hard  to  fill  up  all  their  time.  But  also 
it  has  sent  "a  horde  of  mediocrities,  clamant  declaimers  of  their 
own  glories,  lamentable  proofs  of  the  readiness  of  a  world  to  be 
astonished,  stunned,  puzzled,  or  mesmerized  into  insensibility 
by  the  sheer  assault  of  audacity."  At  the  same  t time,  it  is 
asserted,  the  creative  musician  has  been  silenced — 

"Little  music  for  the  orchestra,  the  string  quartet,  or  the  lieder- 
singer  is  composed  while  the  heavens  are  obscured  by  smoke, 
while  the  air  is  split  by  the  shrieks  of  shells,  while  the  indescriba- 
ble monsters  are  designed  by  t he  men  of  one  nation  to  mangle 
and  shatter  those  of  another.  Not  even  a  'Marseillaise'  or  a 
'Wacht  am  Rhein'  has  come  out  of  this  vast  writhing  of  nations. 
There  is  no  spirit  for  even  the  rhythms  of  battle.  All  is  drowned 
in  a  sea  of  inconceivable  honor." 

Richard  Strauss,  indeed,  is  an  exception.  He  has  written 
what  Mr.  Henderson  calls  "a  huge  Alpine  symphony,"  but,  he 
adds,  "it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fhis  singular  product 
of  pure  culture  boasted  several  years  ago  that  he  would  conduct 
a  concert  on  a  dung-heap,  if  he  were  paid  enough."  The  Suns 
critic  thinks  we  ought  not  to  be  "astonished  that  he  can  com- 
pose music  while  his  country  is  wallowing  in  its  own  blood.  He 
helps  us  to  believe  the  ancient  fable  about  Nero."  From  this 
Air.  Henderson  turns  to  the  situation  which  conditions  have 
forced  upon  us: 

"The  presence  in  the  United  States  of  so  many  foreign  musi- 
cians forces  a  too  early  opening  of  the  musical  season.  We  are 
told  frequently  that  it  should  last  all  the  year  round.  Some 
well-meaning  people  try  to  make  it  last.  They  raise  money  to 
give  concerts  in  the  summer,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that 
they  have  to  raise  the  money  again. 

"Without  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  would  be 
glad  to  hear  good  music  in  the  summer  months.  But  there  are 
not  enough  thousands  to  pay  the  expense.  There  is  usually  a 
deficit.  These  concerts  have  to  be  given  at  low  prices,  and  even 
when  the  audiences  are  large  there  must  be  a  loss.  Hence,  what 
hope  is  there  for  those  concerts  winch  make  their  appeal  early  in 
September?  Hut  if  the  country  is  overrun  with  musicians  the 
season  must  be  stretched  oul  to  the  breaking-point. 

"The  music-loser  will  in  all  probability  be  invited  to  fix  his 
attention  on  personalities.  When  there  are  no  important  new 
creations    to   be   offered    the   amateur  of    the   tone- art  must-   be 

content  to  consider  the  varied  methods  of  interpretation.  This 
is  also  a  condition  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  art.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  music  that  it  is  dependent  upon  its  interpre- 
The  vast  majority  of  music-lovers  can  not  interpret  lor 
them-.  |,.         They  art;  amateurs  in  the  true  seuse  of  the  word. 


They  love  music,  but  they  have  not  the  technical  equipment 
for  its  performance. 

"Hence  the  executive  musician  has  always  enjoyed  a  glory 
far  above  that  of  other  interpreting  artists.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  instance,  when  the  only  highly  developed  musical 
technic  was  that  of  singing,  the  singer  was  almost  deified.  Yet 
the  thoughtful  observer  may  welLquestion  whether  the  adulation 
of  the  vocal  artist  of  that  lime  differed  radically  from  that  which 
Caruso  and  Farrar  receive  now. 

"Doubtless  we  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
home  of  seventeenth-century  opera  was  Italy,  that  its  supreme 
splendor  was  reached  in  passionate,  sensuous  Venice,  that  the 
writers  whose  words  have  come  down  to  us  were  Latins.  The 
Italians  of  the  Metropolitan  audiences  are  not  far  removed 
in  mental  attitude  from  their  forerunners  in  Venice  and  Rome. 
The  worship  of  the  present  audiences  is  tempered  by  the  northern 
blood." 

Mr.  Henderson  thinks  that  singers  of  all  kinds  are  too  highly 
praised;  only  a  few  among  those  who  listen  to  music  show  any 
discrimination.  "A  mediocrity  in  voice,  temperament,  and 
intelligence  receives  almost  as  much  applause  as  Caruso." 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  as  a  matter  of  course  "the  opera  works 
indescribable  injury   to  all  musical  appreciation." 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  attended  by  thousands  of  persons  who 
never  go  to  any  other  form  of  musical  entertainment  and  whose 
whole  range  of  conceptions  is  formed  by  the  style  of  interpreta- 
tion prevalent  on  the  operatic  stage.  This  style  rests  largely  ou 
strident  methods,  on  nerve-exciting  effects,  and  on  sensational 
exhibitions  of  voice  and  endurance. 

"Consider  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  first  hearing  of  a  Bach 
organ  fugue  or  a  Mozart  violin  sonata  upon  a  person  brought 
up  on  operatic  performance.  He  will  frankly  tell  you:  'I  was 
fooled  into  listening  to  that  sort  of  thing  once,  but  never  again.' 

"In  the  second  place,  the  opera  relies  largely  upon  specifically 
theatrical  means  to  achieve  its  ends,  and  hence  its  chaster  music 
fails  to  touch  the  dissipated  senses  of  the  habitual  auditor.  The 
operagoer  brought  up  on  Puccini  is  bored  by  'Don  Giovanni,' 
'Orfeo  and  Euridice,'  or  'Fidelio.' 

' '  In  the  long  run  the  attitude  of  the  operatic  public  can  not 
be  wholly  kept  within  the  opera-house.  The  feeling  of  restless- 
ness is  certain  to  spread.  The  demand  for  sensational  feats 
widens.  Possibly  we  are  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  southern 
appetite  for  excitement  and  may  in  time  bring  about  a  resusci- 
tation of  the  proverb  so  familiar  in  the  fifteenth  century,  'Inqlesc 
Italia nato  i  un  diavolo  incarnato'  [The  Italinated  Englishman 
is  a  devil  incarnate]." 


A   PUZZLING   RUSSIAN 

PUZZLE  YOUR  AUDIENCE  at  all  costs  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  a  young  Russian  playwright,  Nikolai  Evreinof, 
who  comes  to  us  under  the  patronage  of  the  Washington- 
Square  Players.  Whatever  he  did  to  the  audience,  the  first- 
night  critics  refused  to  allow  a  rise  out  of  themselves  and  side- 
stepped responsibility  for  him.  In  London  they  placed  him 
somewhere  between  "dramaturgic  genius"  and  "theatrical 
mountebank."  Mr.  William  Archer,  the  most  seasoned  of 
England's  critics,  found  him  "extremely  original  and  striking," 
tho  another  critic  thought  his  play,  called  "The  Theater  of  tin 
Soul,"  "poor  and  puerile  and  portentous."  The  Washington- 
Square  Players  produced  his  satirical  harlequinade  named  "The 
Merry  Death." 

Evreinof  is  himself  a  producer  as  well  as  playwright,  and  the 
originality  of  his  methods  is  shown  by  his  production  of  Shaw  s 
"Candida"  at  the  Parody  Theater,  Petrograd.  The  play,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Isaac  Goldberg  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  was 
accompanied  by  the  reading  of  the  stage  directions  by  a  black 
boy;  "for  this  innovator  considers  the  stage  directions  as  the 
most, brilliant  part  of  the  play."  Another  of  his  exploits  is  to 
present  a  play — Gogol's  "  Revizor,"  for  example— in  several  dif- 
ferent styles,  all  in  the  same  evening.  One  of  his  " manners 
burlesqued  that  pursued  by  Cordon  Craig,  who  presented  "Ham- 
let "  at    the  Moscow   Art   Theater.      Here,  as  wo  read, 

"Evreinof  was  hitting  at   the  cranks  who  want  to  reform  the 
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theater  or  make  a  new  thing  which  shall  be  more  artistic  than 
the  theater.  He  is  in  the  position  of  being  a  rebel  against 
rebels,  and  is  no  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Art  Theater, 
Moscow,  ;uk1  all  similar  enterprises  than  with  the  ordinary 
commercial  theater." 

The  most  original  and  most  remarkable  of  P^vreinof's  work 
is  said  to  be  "The  Theater  of  the  Soul,"  which  was  given  in 
London  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Edith  Craig.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg writes: 

"The  very  list  of  characters  in  'The  Theater  of  the  Soul'  is 
it  once  indicative  of  the  striking  originality  of  the  play.     All  the 
personages   of    the    following 
oast,  with  I  he  exception  of  the 
Porter   (and    perhaps  of  him, 


too!)  represent  a  different  psy- 
chological aspect  of  the  Pro- 
fessor! Here  is  the  cast,  some 
eight  or  nine  persons  in  one: 

Tin;  Professor 

Ml,  The  Rational  Entity  of  the 

Soul. 
M  2,  The  Emotional  Entity. 
M  3,  The  Subliminal  Entity. 
M  I  s  Concept  of  the  Wife. 
M  2's  Concept  of  the  Wife. 
M  :i's  Concept  of  the  Wife. 
M  2's  Concept  of  the  Dancer. 
The  Porter. 

"The  action  passes  in  the 
soul,  in  the  period  of  half  a 
second  (!)  There  is,  of  course, 
a  prolog.    And  what  a  prolog! 

"Picture  the  Professor  ap- 
pearing before  a  blackboard, 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  chalk 
iu  hand.  'Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,' he  begins,  'when  the  un- 
known author  of  "The  Theater 
of  the  Soul,"  the  play  that  is 
going  lo  be  presented  to  you 
this  evening,  came  tome  some 
weeks  ago  with  the  manu- 
script, I  confess  that  the  title 
of  his  work  did  not  inspire 
me  with  much  confidence. 
Here,"  I  thought,  "isanother 
"I'  the  many  little  sensational 
plays  with  which  the  theater 
is  deluged."  I  was  all  the 
more  agreeably  surprized  to 
gather  from  this  first  reading 
that  "The  Theater  of  the 
Soul"  is  a  genuinely  scientific 
work,  in  every  respect  abreast, 
with  the  latest  developments 
in  psychophysiology.' 

"The  Professor  then  invokes 
the  names  of  Wundt,  Freud, 
Theophile  Ribot,  and  goes  into 
an  obscure  discussion  of  Fichte's  'entity  of  the  soul.*  As  he 
speaks,  he  proceeds  to  draw  a  diagram  upon  the  blackboard,  in 
which  he  represents  the  three  entities  of  himself,  by  the  sym- 
bols M  1,  M  2,  M  3.  The  first  stands  for  the  rational  entity, 
Ins  reasoning  self;  the  second,  for  his  emotional  self;  the  (bird, 
for  his  psychical  self.  And  these  three  M's,  or  'selves,'  con- 
stitute the  great   integral  self.     Whereupon  he  writes  down:    M 

1  ?<US  M  "  l>lllS  M  3'  <Hluals  M,  the  entire  personality. 

"The  ancients,  he  explains,  believed  that  the  seat  of  person- 
ality was  placed  in  the  liver.  'But  the  author  of  the  work 
winch  is  to  bo  presented  lo  you  holds,  and  with  far  better  rea- 
son, 1  think,  that  the  human  soul  manifests  itself  in  thai  part 
oi  tl»e  physical  breast  which  a  man  instinctively  strikes  when 
he  wishes  to  emphasize  bis  good  faith.  Consequently  the  scene 
of  the  human  soul  appears  to  us  like  this.' 

Whereupon  he  draws  a  plan  of  a  large  human   hear),   with 
Phyaologioal  comments  as  bis  plan  is  worked  out.      The  system 

oj  nerves  he  compares  to  a  telephone,  and  surely  enough  on 
the  stage  that  is  soon  to  be  revealed  to  the  audience,  the  Pro- 
fessor's plan  is  faithfully  followed  out,  even  to  the  telephone. 
Such  is  the  scene  in  which  the  "entity  self"  plays  its  part,' 
M  conclude-.     'Hut,    ladies   and   gentlemen,    science   does   not 
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Prom  tin-  portrait  l>y  Kulbln. 

A  REBEL  AGAINST   REBELS. 

The  Russian  playwright,  Nikolai  Kvreinof,  who  opposes  tin-  school  of 
Gordon  Craig  as  strongly  as  the  commercial  theater. 


confine  itself  lo  explaining  things.  It  also  offers  us  consolation. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "I've  done  a  foolish 
thing."  One  ought  to  know  which  of  the  three  entities  is 
responsible.  If  it  is  M  2,  or  the  emotional  self,  no  great  harm 
is  done.  If  it  is  the  psychical  entity  the  matter  need  not  be 
taken  very  seriously  either.  Hut  if  it  be  the-  rational  self  it  i-, 
time  to  be  alarmed.'" 

The  work  of  the  London  producer  is  thus  described: 

"There  was  used  a  'queer  and  fascinating  machinery  of  the 
simplest  kind,  by  which  little  was  seen  of  the  three  entities 
beyond  their  faces  appearing  at  different  Levels  out  of  intense 
darkness.     The  heart  was  represented  by  a  glowing  red  space, 

which  appeared  to  pulsate, 
owing  loan  effect  of  lighi .  The 
concepts  of  the  women  were 
>c(-n  in  the  foreground,  and 
were  brilliantly  lighted.'  .... 
"The  play'  itself  depicts, 
in  characteristic  fashion,  the 
struggle  going  on  within  the 
heart  of  the  Professor  between 
his  love  for  his  -wife  and  the 
fascination  exercised  over  him 
by  the  dancer.  There  is  a  de- 
bate in  which  his  three  entities 
take  part,  and  in  which  tin 
various  conceptions  of  the 
different  entities  appear. 

"The end  of  it  all  is  that  the 
Professor,  in  his  intense  dilem- 
ma (a  dilemma  which  is  all  the 
more  easily  conveyed  to  the 
audience  because  of  the  con- 
fusion of  symbols  amid  which 
it  occurs),  shoots  himself.  A 
loud,  cannonlike  report  i- 
heard,  and  a  great  hole  open- 
in  the  sta^e  diaphragm,  from 
which  pour  ribbons  of  blood. 
Darkness  comes  over  all.  M  3 
trembles  and  stretches  himself 
out  wearily.'  A  porter  carry- 
ing a  lighted  lantern  enter-, 
cries  out.  '  Every  One's  Town,' 
and  '  M  ">'  puts  on  his  hat, 
takes  his  bag,  and  follows  the 
porter,  yawning." 

"The  Merry  Death."  pro- 
duced by  the  Washington- 
Square  Players,  also  has  its 
prolog.  This  is  spoken  by 
Pierrot,  who,  with  other  fig- 
ures of  the  Commedia  dell' 
Arli,  Harlequin,  and  Colum- 
bine, makes  up.  along  with  a 
Doctor  and  Death,  the  charac- 
ters.     In  the  prolog — 

"I'ii, rot  explains  that  he 
doesn't  fear  any  intrigue  between  his  wife.  Columbine,  and 
Harlequin;  yet  his  manner  denotes  the  opposite.  Harlequin, 
moreover,  is  to  die  at  midnight,  and  here  it  is  already  eighl 
o'clock!  Suddenly  Pierrot  thinks  of  a  greal  plan:  he  will  push 
back  the  hands  of  the  clock  two  hours!  'I  always  liked  tak- 
ing people  in:  but  when  it's  a  matter  of  taking  in  death  and 
Harlequin  al  the  same  time,  and  as  well,  for  the  harm  of  the 
first  and  the  good  of  the  second.  I  don't  think  you  can  call  this 
plan  anything  but  a  genius's.  Well,  to  work!"  The  perform- 
ance begins! 

"It    quickly    appears    that    Harlequin,    with    the   footsteps 
Death  echoing  in  every  beat  of  the  clock,  i-  determined  t<>  tic 
that    lady    in    most    merry   mood.      '1    am    Harlequin9'   he  <-r: 
'and  shall  die   Harlequin!'     True  to  his  wor^Ls,  he  proceeds  to 
make  nurry   with   Pit  nut's  Columbine,  even  to  argue  with  her 
about     the    hereafter,    and    when    Death    enters,    pointing    with 
menace  to  the  clock,   he  pokes  fun  at    the  grim  figure.      '  Look 
round,'  be  challenges  Death,  'you  are  in  the  house  of  Harlequin, 
where  one  can  laugh  at    all   that's  tragic,   not    even  excluding 
your   gestures.'      He    invites    her    to    perform    the    traditional 
Dance   of    Death,  which  she  does.     A  last   kiss  to  Columbine, 
a  parting  gibe  at  Pierrot's  cowardice,  ami  Harlequin  is  dead." 


LABOR'S   CASE   AGAINST   THE   CHURCH 

A  MISSIONARY  who  recently  returned  home  from  the 
foreign  field  declared  that  "Christendom  is  not  in 
-  earnest  about  Christianity.  Christendom  is  merely 
playing  with  Christianity."  This,  he  further  declared,  was 
also  the  opinion  of  thousands  of  those  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
reason  for  it  all,  we  are  told  by  Mercer  C.  Johnston,  in  The 
Forum  (October),  lies  in  the  fact  that  "the  Christian  Church  is 
as  much  under  the  unholy  spell  of  Mammon  as  Trilby  was 
under  the  unholy  spell  of  Svengali."  And  because  of  this,  he 
further  alleges,  "she  throws  the  weighl  of  her  influence  against, 
rather  than  on,  the  side  of  the  mighty  democratic  movement 
sweeping  through  human  society  at  this  time  toward  a  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  such  as  the  Church  was  created  by  .lesus  Christ 
to  establish."  The  attitude  of  the  Church  as  the  workman 
visualizes  if  is  put  in  words  by  I  he  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  in  saying: 
"To  the  average  workman  the  Church  seems  more  concerned 
about  the  sweet  by  and  by  than  about  the  bitter  here  and  now." 
Mr.  Stelzle  is  quoted  further  as  remarking  that  "to  most  of  the 
toilers  t  he  ( Jhurcb  is  merely  a  great  institution  or  machine,  K<>i"K 
through  the  motions,  but  never  actually  producing  anything;  if 
is  a  hotbed  of  officialism,  filled  with  a  company  of  self-seekers." 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  is  next  invoked,  ^ivin^  the  testimony, 
as  he  says,  of  "one  of  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  labor 
men  I  hav  e  ever  known": 

"This  labor  man  told  Mr.  Brooks  that  so  long  as  he  really 
believed  what  he  understood  his  pastor  to  preach  he  was  fairly 
content.  'The  sermon,'  so  we  are  told  he  said,  'always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  reconcile  things  I  couldn't  understand.  Mys- 
terious religious  authority  was  always  given  which  \  accepted. 
When  I  talked  to  the  minister  about  definite  cases  of  suffering 
in  a  hard  strike,  where  he  and  I  both  believed  the  men  were  not 
to  blame,  he  still  insisted  that  somehow  it  was  all  right,  and  some- 
where in  the  future  it  would  be  set  straight.  Now,  my  expe- 
rience has  taken  (hat  belief  out  of  me,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  kind 
of  authority  he  gives  for  it  I  can  not  any  longer  accept.  Nor 
do  I  believe  the  Jesus  he  talks  so  much  aboul  would  have  ac- 
cepted it  or  acted  on  it  either.  The  successful  classes,  even  if 
they  didn't  know  it,  or  mean  it,  have  used  religion  and  heaven 
to  keep  the  peace  and  to  put  off  a  lot  of  troublesome  duties. 
When  1  found  this  out  I  threw  it  all  over.'  Here  is  the  comment 
Mr.  Brooks  makes  upon  this  statement:  'That,  individual  ex- 
perience, without  one  shade  of  heightened  color,  stands  for  the 
position  of  a  great  multitude  of  the  more  intelligent  working- 
men  in  every  country.'" 

Mr.  Johnston  asks  if  any  one  has  ever  heard  of  any  Church 
or  denomination  espousing  t  he  cause  of  labor  in  any  of  their 
fights  for  a  living  wage  or  improved  sanitary  conditions.  Lest, 
the  question  be  dismissed  as  too  general,  he  turns  to  specific 
instances: 

"Did  the  Church  in  New  York  City  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  locked-out  workers  in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  during 
their  fourteen  weeks'  struggle  that  has  just  come  to  an  end'.' 
Here  was  a  perfect  opportunity.  There  was  no  question  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  these  workers.  From  the  Mayor 
down  it  was  declared  to  be  .just  l>y  those  who  took  the  trouble 
to  inform  themselves  about  the  matter.  Did  the  church  in 
New  York  City  advocate  this  just,  cause'.'  \o!  Of  course  it 
did  not!  The  Church  in  New  York  had  nothing  to  say.  The 
Church  in  New  York  was  damnably  dumb,  as  if  has  always 
been  damnably  dumb,  and  as  it  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to   be  damnably  dumb  whenever   fche   interests  of    Mammon  are 

h  t  si  ake, 

"Again,  for  a  specific  instance,  in  the  great  Garment  Workers' 

irike  in  the  metropolitan   district    in    1913,   in    which    justice 

clearly   on  the  ride  of  the  workers,  the  Church  in  New  York 

i"  tilled  tie     a:  nit-  of  Keir  Hardie  in  <  'arnegie  Hall,  that  one 


can  put  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  language  one  hears  used 
in  church  assemblies.     The  Church  'played  safe,'  as  usual." 

The  Social  Service  Commissions  of  the  Church  the  writer  looks 
upon  as  "mere  fads."     They  are  "got  up  by  some  earnest  souls 
who  have  come  to  have  an  academic  interest  in  'tbe  ma- 
Mr.  Johnston  gives  a  page  from  his  own  observation-.: 

"I  have  watched  the  'masterly  inactivity'  of  the  Social 
Service  Commissions  of  the  Dioceses  of  New  York  and  Newark 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  that  fairi.v 
screamed  to  men  with  social  vision  to  get  busy.  Whatever  the 
future  of  social  service  within  the  Church  may  be,  as  yet  il 
has  hardly  passed  beyond  the  'stationary'  stage.  Where  it 
has,  it  seems  to  be  taking  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  to  b< 
resolving  itself  into  just  another  (their  name  is  legion)  social 
patchwork  organization.  Hi  has  little  or  no  passion  for  social 
justice.  It  does  not.  contemplate  using  evangelical  dynamite 
It  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a.  court-plaster  affair." 


BEAUTY-STUDY   FOR    MISSIONARIES 

CHRISTIANITY  has  its  Sistine  Chapels  and  its  Reim* 
Cathedrals.  But  in  the  East  the  traveler  sometimes 
sees  the  inartistic,  even  ugly,  chapel  of  the  missionan 
contrasting  pitifully  with  the  near-by  beauty  of  a  magnificpni 
heathen  shrine.  Some  Christians,  observes  Margaret  Stevenson 
in  The  International  Review  of  Missions,  "are  inexplicably 
afraid  of  beauty,"  but  they  need  not  be,  she  insists,  and  she  call- 
for  a  training  in  the  love  of  beauty  as  an  indispensable  part  of ; 
missionary's  equipment.  "How  wise  missionary  societie 
would  be,"  she  goes  on, 

"if  they  insisted  that  all  accepted  candidates  whose  lot  ha' 
fallen  in  the  pleasant  land  of  India,  for  instance,  should  incluoV 
in  their  outfit  some  such  books  as  Fergusson's  'History  of  Indi; 
and    Eastern    Architecture,'    or    Vincent    Smith's    'History  o 
Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon';     for  the  possession  of  book 
like,  these  is  every  whit  as  important  for  the  right  perfonnanc 
of   missionary   duty   as   solar   topi,    smoked    glasses,   and   sun 
umbrella.     And  what  a  difference  it   would  make  to  the  futur 
of  India  if  every  missionary  on  furlough  who  felt  that  he 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  beauty  were  to  intern  himself  for  ten  day 
in   the  Louvre  with  some  old-fashioned  book  like  Grant  Allei 
for  a  guide,  or  in  our  own  glorious  National  Gallery  with  E.  '1 
Cook   or   Berenson   for  a   companion.     In   the   meantime  sup 
porters  of  missionary  societies  at  home  might  hasten  the  eomin 
of  the  golden  age  by  sending  out  to  the  mission  library  of  an 
station  the  great  standard  books  on  art  or  literature." 

Another  practical  suggestion  she  makes  is  for  placing  repn 
ductions  of  masterpieces  on  the  walls  of  missionary  buildings 


"The  work  of  the  Arundel  and  Medici  Societies  and  the  pe; 
fection  to  which  photographic  and  other  reproductions  ha\ 
been  brought  would  make  it  possible  to  have  in  India  mimatui 
galleries  of  fine  art,  with  all  the  rubbish  weeded  out  and  on 
replicas  of  the  finest  masterpieces  retained.     Thus,  in  Bomba] 
in  connection  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  the] 
might   Ixi   a  gallery   chosen   from    the  greatest  pictures  in  tl 
Louvre,  the  mission  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  I 
Gospel  at  Ahmednagar   might    contain    photographs  of  all  tl 
Fra  Angelicos  in  San   Marco,  the  missions  in   Delhi  could  eon 
bine    to    house  the  reproductions  of  the  Accademia  in  Venid 
the   students   in    Lahore    might  choose   from    the   Belle  Arte  , 
Florence,   the  members  of  the  new    women's  college  in  Madu 
would  appreciate  to  the  full  copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  wo 
derful    little  gallery   in.  Verona,   and   the  colleges  in  Calcut 
might  rejoice  in  photographs  of  all  the  best  treasures  of  t. 
National  Gallery.     Or  the  idea  might  be  carried  out  in  anoth 
way,    and   at   any   center  a  collection  of  reproductions  ilhl 
trating  the  historj    of  the  evolution  of  art  might  be  gather 
together  for  about   E50.    One  wonders  if  some  generous  Amen" 
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r  the  idea  seems  more  likely  to 

)eal  to   men   of   that   nationality 

,   to  the  mere  Britisher)  could  not 

b  discovered  willing  to  found  such 

aiallery.     In  any  case,  perhaps  folk 

mum  would  remember  that  there 

j  k,  calendar  or  Christmas-card  so 

ued  at  a  mission-house  as  a  re- 

pjduction  of  some  old  master. 

It'  we  had  our   gallery,  it   could 

ed  not  only  to  foster  the  love 

o  beauty  in  missionary  and  convert 

but  also  to  reveal  to  the  ordi- 

Indian   student,    hitherto    un- 

d   by   Christianity,    the  clear 

s  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  which 

irl,  of  Europe  bears." 

"why,"  the  practical-minded 
object,  "take  all  this  trouble  to 
I  ate  the  love  of  beauty?    Is  the 
;sion  of  it  a  factor  of  any  im- 
pi  .nice   in    missionary    life?"      In 
the   writer   goes   on   to  show 
now  "the  love  of   beauty  will 
rate  the  mind  of  the  mission- 
deepen     his     sympathies,    and 
•it'ngthen   his    imagination."      She 
proceeds  to  show    how  it  will 
•tly   influence   his   work.       She 

particularly  of  India,  but  her  words  will  apply  also  to 
Kastorn  lands  possessing  an  old  civilization.     To  quote: 

The  Indian  church  will  not  only  need  to  be  loved  and  trained, 

ill  also  have  to  be  housed;    and  every  one  now  recognizes 

influence  which  the  kind  of  house  a  child  lives  in  has  on  its 

ncter.     If  only  we  could  once  for  all  rid  our  minds  of  the 

that  there  is  any  virtue  in  ugliness,  or  that  loveliness  is 

M'ortant!     We  are  all  inexplicably  afraid  of  beauty;  indeed, 

msider  it   to  be  so  dangerous  that  it  is  almost  an  axiom 

.1  'safe'  man  loves  an  ugly  church,  and  many  of  us  would 

hesitated  to  worship  in  a  sanctuary  for  whose  adornment 

had  specially  endowed  with  his  spirit  wise-hearted  men  like 


By  couiuM  ot  "Id.- Spirit  "I  Mis8iuns,  '  Kew  ^>rk.         . 

HOLY   TRINITY   CATHEDRAL.    KYOTO. 

This  is  probably  the  finest  architectural  structure  built  by  missionaries  in  the  East.    The  esthetic 
contrast  is  an  element  in  the  native's  judgment  of  the  Western  religion  offered  to  him. 


'  "  "'■   Hi aarj  Review  of  the  World,"  Sew  Yoti 

EASTERN  RELIGIOVS   ESTHETICISM. 
Is  temple  at  Madura,  with  the  Golden  Lily  Tank  in  the  foreground,  shows  how  the  native  has 
always  before  his  eyes  the  artistic  achievements  associated  with  his  religion. 


Bezaleel  and  Oholiab.    How  different  a  thing  church  architecture 

would  be  in  India,  if  once  the  simple  fact  were  recognized  that 
a  missionary  call  does  not  -ipso  facto  make  a  man  an  expert 
architect  any  more  than  it  makes  him  a  qualified  practitioner; 
but  a  real  love  and  longing  for  beauty  may  make  any  one  humble 
enough  to  try  to  learn  what  it  is  in  which  1  he  glory  of  the  medieval 
churches  consisted,  and  how  their  grace  can  be  best  exprest 
on  Indian  soil. 

"Neither,  alas,  does  a  missionary  call  make  a  man  a  musician, 
but  only  a  very  true  instinct  for  beauty  will  enable  him  stcd- 
fastly  to  discard  all  the  rubbish  that  has  crept  into  our  musical 
services,    and    to    emphasize    and    encourage     the     indigenous 

elements 

"And  we  have  been  neglecting  eye- 
gate  quite  as  much  as  car-gate  on  the 
mission-field,  as  the  walls  of  our 
schools  and  orphanages  often  witness 
against  us,  and.  neglecting  it,  too, 
among  a  people  who  love  pictures 
and  inherit  considerable  powers  of 
fresco-painting.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  watch 
a  child  studying  the  mosaics  of  S  . 
Mark's  in  Venice  and  has  noted  her 
keen  joy  as  site  recognized  the  repre- 
sentation of  tlte  Fall  or  of  tlie  Flood, 
and  her  eager  desire  to  have  others 
explained    to   her.    will    not    cease   to 

long  that  Indian  children  and  villagers 
might  also  have  a  similar  unfolding 

of  at  least  the  Old  Testament  be- 
fore their  eyes.  skilled  fn 
painters  will  exist,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  at- 
tempt has  yet  been  made  to  use  their 
skill  in  depicting  scenes  from  the 
Bible     on     the    outer    walls    of    the 

houses  of  Indian  village  Christians. 
Such  pictures  would  not  only  con- 
tinually refresh  the  memories  of  the 
simple  and  tell  the  wonderful  stories 
in  an  Indian  way.  strip!  of  all 
Western  trappings,  but  would  also 
serve  as  a  silent  witness  to  the  things 

of  God  among  the  heathen.  More- 
over, a  glorious  story-book  like  the 

Bible   lends    itself    to    such  exp 
sion    in   a   way  that   a  compendium 
of    moral    reflections     never     could. 
How  Giotto  and  Fra  Angehoo  would 
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rejoice  at  fresco-painting  again  becoming  the  handmaid  of  the 
Gospel! 

"Ail  this  leads  ns  to  another  point.  We  missionaries  are  not 
living  among  a  people  Avith  no  traditions  of  beauty;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  cast  in  our  lot  with  a  nation  that  has  a  great 
inheritance  from  the  past,  a  legacy  that  they  themselves  do  not 
as  yet  fully  appreciate,  or  they  woidd  never,  for  instance,  have 
cast  away  their  beautiful  hand-woven  and  hand-embroidered 
fabrics  in  favor  of  crude  Manchester  goods,  as  even  our  prac- 
tical friend  would  acknowledge.  Part  of  our  work,  therefore,  as 
missionaries  must  be  to  help  them  to  appreciate  their  own 
beautiful  indigenous  crafts;  and  for  this  not  only  is  a  real  love  of 
beauty  necessary  in  the  missionary,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  prove 
contagious  and  to  inspire  among  the  people  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  their  own  half-forgotten  art.  No  one,  for  example,  who  has 
witnessed  a  Gujarati's  joy  on  seeing  the  exquisite  pierced  stone- 
work of  Ahmadabad  adapted  to  adorn  the  windows  of  some 
village  church  can  doubt  how  great  a  work  was  done  by  the 
mission  which  revived  and  encouraged  this  dormant  craft.  In 
other  missions  wood-carving,  metal-work,  and  embroidery  have 
also  been  developed  and  used,  to  the  improvement  of  both 
craftsmen  and  churches. 

"In  the  same  way,  one  can  not  help  feeling  that  more  of 
Indian  literature,  ballads,  legends,  poetry,  and  prose,  of  the 
music  and  art  of  the  people,  and  of  their  own  architecture  could 
be  used  to  commend  the  kingdom  of  God  to  those  outside 
the  Church,,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  Christianity,  even  in  its 
setting,  is  an  oriental  and  not  a  western  faith. 

"The  wanderer  among  the  wonderful  temple  cities  of  India 
is  sometimes  struck  by  a  strange  contrast.  The  tesselated  court- 
yards, the  carved  pillars,  the  fretted  roofs  and  arches  of  the 
temples  are  of  surpassing  loveliness;  but  when  he  seeks  in  the 
inmost  shrine  a  vision  of  beauty  that  should  be  the  crown  of 
all  this  wealth  of  art,  he  meets  overwhelming  disappointment. 
The  god  enshrined  in  the  very  heart  of  the  temple  is  heavy  and 
ugly  and  dull,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  has  but 
increased  his  disillusionment,  having  led  him  to  expect  what 
he  has  not  found,  a  god  more  beautiful  than  its  environment." 

Wherefore,  we  are  told,  "Christians  need  have  no  coward 
fear  of  beauty,  for  no  loveliness  of  surroundings,  no  perfection 
of  music  or  architecture"  can  ever  "raise  in  the  worshiper 
higher  hopes  than  He  who  is  the  altogether  Lovely  can  fulfil." 


GEORGE   MOORE   CALLED   TO   ACCOUNT 

GEORGE  MOORE  has  mado  enemies  by  his  writings 
before  this,  but  if  he  desired  to  add  a  few  more  b\ 
the  writing  of  his  new  novel,  "The  Brook  Kerilh,"  he 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Two  religious  journals  in  America, 
a  Methodist  and  a  Catholic,  inveigh  strongly  against  him, 
while  cable-dispatches  tell  lis  that  application  was  made  to 
a  London  magistrate  for  a  summons  against  the  author  on 
the  ground  that  his  book  was  blasphemous.  The  magistrate 
declined  to  grant  a  process,  saying  the  book  was  based  on  the 
assumption,  which  the  author  had  a  perfect  right  to  make, 
that  Jesus  was  merely  a  man,  and  "it  had  been  held  over  and 
over  again,  he  said,  that  to  assert  in  a  book  that  Jesus  was  a 
man  and  not  divine  was  not  necessarily  blasphemy."  Zion's 
II  <  mill  (Boston)  does  not  call  the  book  blasphemous,  but  asserts 
that  "it  is  a  travesty  on  the  person  of  Christ,  a  libel  on  the 
Scriptures,  an  insult  to  the  Christian  intelligence  of  tho  age." 
"How  such  a  feeble-minded  ignoramus  as  the  person  the  au- 
thor pictures,"  exclaims  the  writer,  "could  launch  such  a  mo- 
mentous institution  as  the  Christian  Church  passes  credulity." 
The  Avriter  goes  on  to  give  the  opposite  views  to  those  presented 
in  our  article  of  September  16: 

'The  Brook  Kerith'  would  be  unworthy  of  a  single  sentence 
did  it  eonie  from  less  a  pen  than  that  of  George  Moore.  Then- 
are  vaporiugs  galore  concerning  Christianity  and  its  founder 
that  see  the  light  of  day  and  immediately  disappear  into  the 
liml>o  prepared  for  such  miserable  offsprings.  But  George 
Moore  is  an  artist;  already  'The  Brook  Kerith'  is  in  its  second 
edition;  secular  papers,  some  of  much  influence,  are  praising  it, 
and  the  work  is  certain  to  have  a  wide  reading.  In  view  of 
this  we  can  not  remain  silent.  The  voice  of  protest  must  be 
raised.     The  fallacy,  couched  by  the  author  in  such  enticing 


language,  must  be  pointed  out.     The  insult  to  Christianity 
brazenly  offered  can  not  go  unchallenged. 

"Mr.  Moore's  narrative  is  false  from  beginning  to  end,  1 
cause  it  is  based  upon  a  false  assumption.     Jesus  was  only 
man,  and  a  very  ordinary  man  at  that.     He  did  not' die 
the  cross,  hence  he  did  not  rise  again.     His  works  were  man 
ous  for  a  time,  but  whether  done  by  'the  power  of  God  or  t 
power  of  a  demon,'  even  he  did  not  know.     Hi;  was,  in  fa 
a  religious  fanatic  whose  fanaticism  was  so  compelling  the 
ciples  willingly  laid  down  their  lives  to  promulgate  his  tea* 
ings  even  after  he  himself  had  repudiated   them  as  the  woi 
of  a  self-exalted,  pride-intoxicated  deceiver!     Can  anything 
conceived  in  more  brazen,  unadulterated  impudence  than 
The  novelist  has  outdone  himself.     He  has  become  either 
wilful  vilifier  of  Christianity  or  an  unconscious  buffoon." 

The  use  of  Jesus  in  fiction,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  nothing  n< 
But  in  previous  cases  writers  have  "used  the  Christ  of 
Gospels,  the  Christ  of  Paul,  the  Christ  of  the  Christian  Chur 
With  all   his  beauty  and  strength,  as  their  hero."     But 
have  we  here?  asks  this  writer: 

"A  totally  different  personality.     And  yet,  if   he  w< 
a  man,  an  ordinary  man,   has  not  George  Moore  con 
rightly  what  might  have  been?     If  Jesus  were  the  Christ 
Son  of  the  living  God,  George  Moore  has  libeled  the  Sen 
and  insulted  the  Christian  Church.     If  Jesus  were  a  man.  ;1 
nothing  more,  ignorant  and  commonplace,  George  Moore 
produced  a  work  which,  while  startling  in  the  play  of  his 
agination,  might  be  possible,  at  least  in  some  particulars. 
can  such  a   Christ   be  a  possibility?     Could  he  have  h 
his  disciples  as  he   did?     Could  he  have  given  impetus  to  s  b 
an  institution  as  the  Christian  Church?     Could  he  have  gi  u 
precepts   as   dynamic   for   the   transformation  of  the  world  - 
are  his?     Not  in  the  least.     The  Christ  of 'The  Brook  Ken' 
is  in  turn  a  dribbling  idiot,  a  babbling  ignoramus,  a  vain  >- 
rious  impostor,  a  blaspheming  recreant." 

Mr.  Moore  has  "trailed  his  gifts  in  the  mire  too  often  « 
any  Catholic  to  be  interested  in  what  he  writes,"  says  "J.  II. 
in  America  (New  Yoiv.);  therefore  the  book  now  under  nqs 
is  not  so  much  objected  to  for  outraging  the  decencies  of  Cls- 
lian  reticence,  but  because  of  its  affront  to  "the  sacred  mi 
of  Jesus."  After  showing  up  Mr.  Moore's  acceptance  of  '  le 
swoon  theory" — long  discarded  by  scholars,  even  by  Stran - 
the  writer  attacks  the  alleged  "historical  value"  of  this  w 
story  of  Christ: 

"It  is  the  story  of  a  creature  of  Mr.  Moore's  own  irnaga- 
tion,  it  is  in  frequent  contradiction  to  the  many  historical  <ta 
that  we  possess  with  regard  to  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  ly 
claim  to  recognition  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more  or  less  labor u-* 
working-out  of  a  blasphemous  hypothesis.  In  it  Christ  i -■- 
scribed  as  a  poor  impostor,  recognized  as  such  by  hi] 
ignorant  and  dirty,  crude  in  the  beginning,  repulsive  to\rd 
the  end  of  his  public  life,  but  rather  attractive  during  he 
twenty  or  more  years  of  penitential  regret  spent  in  tenag 
sheep  after  he  recovered  from  his  swoon  on  the  Cross,  he 
moral  of  the  book  is  that  Christianity  is  a  colossal  fraud,  ii- 
tiated  by  a  poor  shepherd's  fanatical  delusion,  based  oini 
absolute  but  not  altogether  conscious  lie,  and  perpetuate  '.* 
deliberate  tho  somewhat  reluctant  collusion  on  the  part  cits 
author.  And  all  this  has  no'other  foundation  than  the  whim :al 
fancy,  the  ipse  dixit  of  Mr.  Moore. 

"The  book  will  do  little  harm.     Its  complete  disregarc'or 
authentic  sources,  for  the  author  would  appear  to  have  no  0« 
knowledge  of  the  Gospels  than  the  slender  residue  of  a   p' 
recollection  from  the  days  of  childhood;    the  confusion  iflhe 
chronology  and  details  of  such  facts  of  Christ's  life  as  arc  iiro- 
dueed  into  the  narrative,  and  in  geography,  which  he  wei  tc 
the  Holy  Land  to  study,  but  which  is  not  always  beyond  | 
picion;    the  intrinsic  incredibility  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  a 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  Essenes,  in  spite  of  the  com  * 
opposition   between    Christ's   doctrines   and   habits  of  life  nd 
theirs,  an  opposition  which  the  author  might  have  learned  ) 
Earnack,  who  asserts  it.  explicitly;   and  the  palpable  fact  iat 
Mr.  Moore's  Christ  is  in   no  sense  the  Christ  of  history,  a 
this  stamps  'The  Brook  Kerith'  as  a  work  of  fiction,  pun^ 
simple.     It   is   not   a  historical  novel;    it  adds  nothing  to** 
knowledge  of  contemporary  conditions,  political,  social,  or 
lectual;    and  emphatically  it  is  not   a  book  that  any  CsJMW 
or  any  Christian  can  read  except  with  feelings  of  revulsio 
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'pHESE  a.ro  the  days  of  the  discovery 

(.r  th(   mind  and  the  soul   >f  the  Bast. 

missaries  as  Dr.  Ananda  K.  Cooma- 

iy  are  showing  us  the  splendors  of 

I  hIu   painting   and    sculpture,    and    the 

if  sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  poetry 

thai   there  is  no  lack  of  appreci- 

;i  hi.  in    Europe  and   in  America,  of   the 

expression  of  the  beauty  of   the 

nt,     Less    loudlj    heralded    llian    Sir 

I  lindranath's  poems,  but  perhaps  more 

leous  and  fiver  from  Occidental  in- 

e  the  lyrics  of  Sarojini  Naidu. 

Hier  volume  called  "The  Golden  Thresh- 

o"  (The    John    Lane  Co.),   we    find,  as 

-     Art  Inn-  Hymens   says  in  his  preface, 

i  Cistern  magic;  the  poems  are  exquisitely 

ual  and  they  are  genuine  expressions 

.  lie  mysterious  heart  of  Asia.     Here,  is 

rman's    song   that   surely    has    Hie 

l  lentio  note  of  folk-poetry. 

COROMANDEL  FISHERS 

liv  Sarojini  Naidu 
ithers,  rise,  the  wakening  sides  pray  to  the 
morning  light, 
wind  lies  asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  dawn  like 
child  that  has  cried  all  night, 
let  us  gather  our  nets  from  the  shore,  and 
let  our  catamarans  free. 


ipuire  the  leaping  wealth  of  the  tide,  for  we 
iro  the  sons  of  the  sea. 


•tiger  delay,  let  us  hasten  away  in  the  track 
if  the  sea-gull's  call, 

is  our  mother,  the  cloud  is  our  brother, 
be  waves  are  our  comrades  all. 
■     tho  we  toss  at  the  fall  of  the  sun  where  ilve 
land  of  the  sea-god  drives? 
ho  holds  tho  storm  by  the  hair   will  hide  in 
lis  breast  our  lives. 

the  shade  of  the  coconut-glade,  and  tho 
cent  of  the  mango-grove, 

i  i  are  the  sands  at  the  fall  o'  tho  moon 
■  Hi  the  sound  of  Hie  voices  wo  love, 
tweeter,  0  brothers,   the  kiss  of  the  spray 
ud  the  dance  of  the  wild  foam's  glee: 

pothers,   row   to  the  blue  of  tho  verge, 
lure  the  low  sky  mates  with  the  sea, 

these   stalely    stanzas   we    tind   Airs. 

seeing,   with   her  poet's  vision,  the 

"finished    splendors    of    the    mighty 

and  queens  of  India,,  and  sharing  her 

with  a  world  the  richer  for  her  gift. 


II 


KOYAL    TOMBS    OF    GOLCONDA 


ltv  Sarojini  Naidu 
i  among  these  silent,  fanes 

B  SpaciOUS  darkness  guards  your  dust 
me  sleep  tho  hoary  plains 
hat  hold  your  ancient,  wars  in  trust 
use  iu\  dreaming  spirit  hears, 
'loss  the  wind's  unquiet  tides, 
glimmering  music  of  your  spears, 
he  laughter  of  your  royal  brides. 

1    ''in,  0  Kings,  doth  time  aspire 
0  make  your  names  oblivion's  sport. 

ile  yonder  bill  wears  like  a  tiar 
he  ruined  grandeur  of  your  fort. 
centuries  falter  and  decline, 
our  proven  strongholds  shall  remain 
HHlied  memories  of  your  lino, 
icarnate  legends  of  your  reign. 

»«ens,  in  vain  old  Fate  decreed 
""'  Bower-like  bodies  to  the  tomb; 
"'  is  in  truth  the  vital  seed 
f  your  Imperishable  bloom. 
j  new-born  year  the  bulbuls  sing 
Heir  Bongs  of  your  renascent,  loves 
r  beauts  wakens  with  the  spring 
'  1,"ull°  """^  pomegranate-grove*. 


An  Oriental  night  is  portrayed  in  lines 
full  of  color  ami  atmospheric  power.  If 
our  voting  imagisles  sincererj  desire  to 
master  the  pictorial  use  of  words,  the} 
can  not  do  better  than  emulate  Mrs. 
Naidu's  impressionistic  methods. 

NIGHTFALL  IN  THE  CITY   01 
HYDERABAD 

Bt   Sajrojini  Naidu 

See  how    the  speckled  sky  burns  like  a  pigeon's 

throat 
Jeweled  with  embers  of  opal  and  peridot! 

See  the  white  river  that  flashes  and  scintillates 
Curved  like  a  tusk  from  the  mouth  of  thecit  j  gates. 

Hark,  from  the  minaret,  how   the  m  call 

Floats  like  a  battle-flag  over  the  citj  wall. 

Prom  trellised  balconies,  languid  and  luminous 
Faces  gleam,  veiled  in.  a  splendor  voluminous. 

Leisurely    elephants    uiml    through    the    winding 

lain 
Swinging  their  silver  bells  hung  from  their  silver 

chains. 

Bound    the    high    Char    Mlnar    sounds    of   gaj 

cavalcades 
Blend  with  the  music  of  cymbals  and  serenades. 

Over  the  city  bridge  Night  comes  majestioal, 
Borne  like  a  queen  to  a  sumpi  nous  festh  at. 

The  London  Spectator  prints  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  which  is  not  without 
its  significance  in  the  story  of  this  writer's 
development.  It  is  characteristically  ec- 
centric in  form,  but  the  strong  feeling  of 
the  last  stanza  is  not  characteristic  of  'lie 
author  of  "Satires  of  Circumstance  "- 
it  seems  to  show  that  new  subjectivity, 
(hat  new  sense  of  humanity,  which  the 
war  has  brought  to  this  somewhat  aloof 
and  cynical  poet. 

IN  TIME  OF  SLAUGHTER 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

\\  lien  I  weekly  knew 
An  ancient  pen , 
And  murmured  there 
The  forms  of  prayer, 
And  thanks,  and  praise 
In  the  ancient  ways, 
And  heard  read  out 
Dining  August  drought 
That  chapter  from  Kings 
The  Trinity-time  brings; 
How  the  prophet,  broken 
By  griefs  unspoken. 
\\  cut  heavily  awaj 
To  fast  and  to  pray. 
And  while  waiting  to  die 
The  Lord  passed  bj  : 
And  whirlwind  and  tin1 
Drew  nigher  and  nighcr. 
And  a  small  voice  anon 
Hade  him  up  and  In-  gone, 

I  did  not  apprehend, 

\s  I  sat  to  the  end. 
And  watched  for  a  smile 
Across  tho  south  aisle. 
That  this  tale  of  a  Beer 
Which  came  once  a  year 
Might,  when  sands  were  heaping 
Bo  like  a.  sweat  creeping, 
Or  in  any  degree 
Bear  on  her  and  me. 

When  later  I  stood 
By  the  chaneel-rood 
On  a  hot  afternoon, 
And  read  the  same  words 


To  the  gai  bored  i 

Those  of  Hocks  and  lnn|s 
Sitting  half  aswoon, 

Who  listened  thereto 
As  women  and  men 
Detached — even  then 

I  did  not  see 

What  drought  there  might  i" 

With  me.  m  it  li  her, 

As  the  Calendar 

Moved  on,  and  Time 

Devoured  our  prime. 

But  now,  at  last 

When  our  sun  has  passed. 

And  spirit  It 

In  the  wilderness 

I  shrink  from  sighi 

And  desire  the  night 

(Tho,  as  in  old  wise, 

I  might  still  arise. 

Go  forth,  and  stand 

And  prophesy  in  the  land), 

I  feel  the  shake 

Of  wind  and  earthquake, 

And  consuming  fire 
Nigher  and  nigher. 
And  the  voice  catch  clear: 
"  What  doest  t  hou  here?" 

Miss  Beatrice  Chase's  "Qorse  Blossoms 

from  Dartmoor"  (Longmans,  Green  A.  Co., 
is  a  pleasant  little  volume  full  of  poetry 
reflecting  chiefly  love  of  nature  ami  un- 
affected piety.  Here  is  a  dainty  bit  of 
impressionism,  somewhat  in  tin-  manner 
of  the  Japanese. 

A  BLUE  DAY 
BT  Beatrice  ("i 

The  moor  was  lapis  lazuli, 

And  spangled  thick  with  dew 
\\  hen  morn  arose  in  nrist-veited  mix1 

Of  fadi*d  turquoise  blue. 

All  sapphire  is  the  distant 

That  runs  to  kiss  the  skii-s, 
While  in  the  beech  glade  down  along 

A  lake  of  bluebells  li,  - 

So  1  have  donned  my  bluest  robe 
To  compliment  Queen  Daj  . 

My  turquoise  earrings,  chain,  and  rings 
To  match  her  blue  array. 

And  when  Queen  Night  ascends  her  \h 

She  brings  no  tint   that  jars 

Hut   wears  a  robe  of  sw  allow  -blue 

Thick-sewn  with  silver  st.u-s. 

The  custom,   not    uncommon   with   the 
English    periodicals,    of     printing    poems 

unsigned,     or     signed     with     pseudonyms. 

shows  thai  the  poet  is  admirably  modest. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  .sometimes  annoying  to 

the    reader.      h     -would     be    pleasant,    for 
example,  to  know-  the  name  of  the  author 
of  this  stately  sonnet    in    Ttu    Wettmii 
Gaxetie, 

BL\<  K    POPLARS 

BY    "CBNTAt  B." 

1  know   live  poplars  on  an  inland  hill 

That  murmur  always  with  a  mournful  sound 
Of  distant  waterfalls,  white  on  the  ground 

No  blade  is  stirring,  and  the  air  is  still. 

And  1  have  often  lain  then'  wonder-lxnmd 

At  the  sad  music  of  those  trembling  leaves, 

POT  in  that  hour  the  iiuickcn'd  soul  receives. 
High  converse  with  the  mystery  profound 

Of  human  sorrow  and  the  tears  of  things. 
So  I  return  more  kind    more  gentl.\    wis. 

More  tilled  with  that   sympathy  v  Inch  brings 
A  look  of  love  and  hope  to  tearful  I 

Last  it  should  seem  the  world's  \asi  load  of  pain 

is  measureless,  and  iove  and  hoi>c  are  vain. 


9.»8 
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Correct  Jewelry  forMen 
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Correct  designs 

and  the 

bodkin-clutch  back 

— two  good  reasons  why  Krementz 
evening  jewelry  is  worn  by  well- 
dressed  men. 

The  designs  of  Krementz   evening 
jewelry   are  correct,  harmonizing  with 
evening  attire.    These  designs  are  noc 
conspicuous  vet  give  to  the  wearer  that 
pleasing  distinction  always  accorded   to 
the  correctly  dressed  man. 
Krementz  studs  and  vest  buttons  are  fitted 
with  the  practical  and  convenient  bodkin- 
clutch  back.  This  bodkin  is  one-piece  con- 
struction. Made  without  springs  or  hollow 
tubes,  there  is  nothing  to  bend  or  break. 
Insist  that  your  dealer  show  you  even- 
ing jewelry 'with  the  bodkin  back.    And 
look    for    the    name    "Krementz" 
stamped  on  the  back  of  each  piece. 
Send  for  booklet 
illustrating  a  wide  variety  of  designs 
in  evening  jewelry,  and  with 
plete  dress  chart  telling  what   to 
wear  for  all  occasions.    A  post        / 
card   will    bring  you  a  copy.        ' , 

\  Krementz  &  Co.  I II 

\  \     48  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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3  studs,  4  vest  liuttmiK  link-  to  uiMlrll, 
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3  stud*.  4  VPMI    buttons,  I  in  I,  >  lo  imitrli. 
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3  Kind1*.  4  vest  buttons, llnWfttn  inntcti, 

set  S-fi.fio.     Slmls  and  links.  *:!..">(». 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ALL  THE  KINGS  MEN 

T^HERE  are  all  kinds  of  them— red, 
-*-  yellow,  wliite,  black,  and  brown; 
and  they  come  from  all  corners  of  the 
world  to  fight  for  the  British  King. 
That  was  where  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of 
the  Teutonic  alliance  fell  to  the  ground, 
we  are  told,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  Germans  believed  that  at  the  first 
blow  against  England,  the  far-flung  British 
Empire  would  crumble  to  pieces.  The 
Hindus  would  revolt,  Ireland  would 
secede,  Canada  and  Australia  would  throw 
off  the  ties  binding  them  to  the  mother 
country — and  England  would  be  humbled 
in  the  dust. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  the  Empire  did 
not  do.  The  Irish  revolt  is  the  only  excep- 
tion, the  only  serious  occurrence  which 
came  as  the  Germans  expected.  An  account 
of  the  varieties  of  man  fighting  for  Britain* 
as  given  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  tells  us 
that  the  Irish  rebellion  produced  only 
internal  political  turmoil,  the  South-African 
upheaval  was  taken  care  of  by  South  Africa 
herself,  and  India  has  remained  loyal. 
More  than  that,  they  are  all  sending  their 
men  to  Europe  to  fight  in  the  trenches  for 
the  Crown.     The  account  remarks: 

The  sun  never  stops  shining  on  British 
soil  somewhere  or  other,  and  since  August, 
1914,  it  has  never  ceased  to  shine  upon 
restless  Englishmen  and  restless  natives 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  who  were 
making  their  way  here  or  there  to  don 
khaki  and  fight  the  common  enemy.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  this 
\\iir — this  rush  to  the  colors  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  from  Wei-hai-wei  to  the  Falk- 
lands,  from  South  Africa  to  Vancouver, 
from  the  Seychelles,  Zanzibar,  India, 
Uganda,  Saskatchewan,  the  Gold  Coast, 
St.  Helena,  and  the  Bahamas,  in  an  endless 
stream,  all  ready  to  fight.  There  is  doubt- 
less not  a  city  of  size  in  all  the  world,  except 
enemy  cities,  that  hasn't  furnished  an 
exiled  Englishman,  while  no  end  have 
come  home  from  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places.  And  every  last  one  of  the  colonies, 
dependencies,  and  protectorates  has  fur- 
nished its  quota.  It  isn't  quite  so  re- 
markable that  the  Englishmen  have  been 
stirred  to  strife  as  that  the  native  popula- 
tions of  England's  colonies  have  been  in- 
spired to  khaki,  or  whatever  other  fighting 
dress  is  furnished  them.  . 

In  the  Strand  any  day  there  may  be  seen 
the  Canadian  and  Australian,  the  Maori, 
the  South  African,  sauntering  about  seeing 
the  sights,  either  back  from  France  on 
leave  or,  perhaps,  just  in  from  over  the 
world  and  about  to  go  across  the  Channel. 
Now  and  again  there  is  an  ebony  face 
under  the  cap  of  the  King's  uniform — a 
soldier  from  the  West  Indies,  while  oil  en 
I  here  are  Indians. 

Not  only  in  men  have  the  colonies  done 
great  things— they  have  furnished  some  of 
the  finest  fighters  of  the  war;  but  they 
have  contributed  mueh  in  money  and  in 
provisions,  thus  lightening  the  heavy- 
enough  burden  of  Great  Britain. 

Canada  and  Australia,  of  course,  being 
the  largest,  have  done  the  most.     Canada'9 


forces  will  ultimately  number  half  a  million 
men.  Australia  has  already  furnished 
three  hundred  thousand.  South  Afri.  , 
has  done  nobly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  she  undertook  her  own  defense,  and 
thus  released  for  European  service  the 
imperial  regiments  stationed  there.  South 
Africa  supprest  the  German-fomented 
rebellion,  conquered  German  South 
Africa,  later  sent  men  to  German  East 
Africa,  where  General  Smuts  is  now  using 
them  in  a  successful  little  war  for  Ger- 
many's last  colony,  and  has  sent  manv 
more  than  10,000  men  to  Europe,  where 
recently  some  of  them  did  wondrous 
work  in  Delville  Wood  during  the  "Big 
Push."  South  Africa  sent,  too,  a  hundred 
men  to  the  royal  navy. 

Furthermore,  attention  is  called  to  the 
contributions  from  India,  that  wayward 
daughter  of  the  Empire  whose  loyalty  has 
never  been  a  certainty.  It  is  impossible, 
we  read,  to  determine  how  many  Indian 
troops  are  engaged  in  the  fighting  at 
present.     As  the  writer  puts  it: 

There  are  still  some  in  Europe,  many  in 
Mesopotamia,  others  in  East  Africa  and 
in  North  China,  Hongkong,  the  Malay 
States,  and  elsewhere.  Still  others  are 
doing  garrison  duty  and  thus  releasing  the 
white  regiments.  Then  there  are  great 
numbers  in  India  itself,  loyally  preserving 
order.  India's  treasure-chests  have 
opened  and  money  ftirnished  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  while  the  gift 
Indian  princes  and  potentates  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  other  things  have  been  char- 
acterized by  true  oriental  magnificence. 

Colonies    and    protectorates    of    Grea' 
Britain  have  been  discovered  since  the  wai 
was    begun    which    probably    had    heei 
forgotten  by  many  Englishmen.     All  havi 
participated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
The  contingent  from  the  West  Indies  nius 
now  number  about  12,000.     Some  of  thes. 
fighters  are  in  Europe,  others  in  Egypt 
The  men  came  from  Jamaica,  Barbados 
British   Guiana,   the  Windward  and  Lee 
ward  islands,  the  Bahamas,  British  Hon 
duras,  and  Trinidad.   Then,  too,  merchant 
living  there  have  subscribed  to  raise  an 
send  home  men  for  enlistment  in  Brit  is 
regiments.     Bermuda    sent    ninety   Eurr 
peans    who    havo    been    attached   to   th 
Lincolnshire  regiment,  and  there  is  a  fore 
of  250  more  to  join  the  Royal  Field  Arti 
lery.     The  far-off  Falkland  Islands,  whic 
are  almost  south  of  South  America,  ha\ 
done  their  bit,  furnishing  a  volunteer  fore 
of  140  volunteers  which  did  effective  woi 
in  a  scheme  of  defense  against  the  squadro 
of  von  Spee.     Ceylon,  the  Straits  Sett! 
monts,   the  Malay   States,   all  have  sei 
every  available  man.     The  Malay  Stati 
contributed  a  first-class  battle-cruiser  ai 
sent    nearly     seven    hundred    Europeai 
home.     From  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Tie) 
tsin,  Chefoo,  and  Wei-hai-wei  many  m< 
have    been    sent    home,    usually    at    tl 
expense  of  British  merchants. 

Something  of  the  world-wide  effect 
this  war  in  the  British  Empire  can  1 
imagined  by  tho  fact  that  Uganda  a\ 
Nyasaland,  in  East  Africa,  have  raia 
and  supported  a  force  of  more  than  ;>.'>' 
men,  mostly  natives,  known  as  the  Km| 
African  Rifles.  The  writer  observ 
proudly  how  little  Malta  raised  the  Kmi 
Own  Malta    Regiment,  and,  in   additi< 
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ient  a  labor  battalion  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Further,  we  read: 

Far-off  Fiji  raised   two  contingents   of 

ixty  each  and  sent  them  to  fight  in  Europe. 

The  war  at  once  reached  the  Gold  Coast, 

Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia  on  the 

rest  coast   of   Africa.     Tho    west- African 

rontior  force  jumped  to  6,200  men,  while 

i  regiment  of  800,  called  the  West-African 

ogiment,  was  raised,  7,000  men  altogether, 

csides  thousands  of  carriers.     The  Euro- 

>ean   residents    have    been    formed     into 

olunteer  forces  and  most  of  them  are  now 

ighting.     Rhodesia,  too,  has  raised  large 

jorces  which  are  now  at  work  in  German 

feast  Africa.     British  Africa  has  done  well. 


M' 


CAPITALIZING  MARK  TWAIN 

ARK  TWAIN  began  as  a  severe  lia- 
bility to  his  home  town  of  Hannibal, 
'lo.;    he  has  now  completed  the  cycle  of 
lie  relation  between  them  by  becoming  its 
i  nst  asset.     Hannibal  used  to  hate  Mark 
wain — as  far  as  any  one  could  hate  him. 
''•rliaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  Han- 
ibal   was  irritated  at  Mark  Twain,  irri- 
ited  because  he  made  it  ashamed  of  itself. 
You  see,  ho  had  started  out  telling  people 
le  truth  about  tho  old  town.   It  had  no  sen- 
mental  glow  for  him  just  because  it  was  his 
>wn.     Ho  told  tho  public  it  was  sleepy,  di- 
pidated,  decrepit,  and  a  lot  of  other  things, 
ow  no  town,  be  it  ever  so  backward,  wants 
10  outside  world  to  know  it,  for  every  vil- 
ge  self-consciously  imagines  that  the  eyes 
;  a  jealous  world  are  ever  upon  it,  and  to 
tow  a  disadvantage  is  to  give  tho  heathen 
chance  to  rago.     But  all  is  changed  now, 
ys  the  St.  Louis  Post-Standard,  for  Mark 
Hannibal's  cherished  genus  loci,  and  out 
his  fame  is  Hannibal  coining  prestige, 
lie  comments  add : 

The  people  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  while 
ley  have  had  a  prido  in  Mark  Twain, 
•ver  quite  forgave  him  for  putting  Hanni- 
il  in  his  books  and  for  describing  peoplo 
id  places  in  the  old  town  so  accurately, 
e  called  it  sleepy,  and  he  told  tales  about 
which  brought  its  drowsiness  humorously 
>me  to  the  reader.  How  could  a  Western 
wh  hope  to  overcomo  a  reputation  thus 
•stowed?  How  could  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
eroe  with  tons  of  literature  combat  "Tom 
twyer"  or  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"? 
MmibaJ  gave  it  up  and  went   back   to 

Iiep. 
Chen  Hannibal  had  a  vision.  Inasmuch 
Mark  had  put  the  village  into  "Tom 
wyer"  and  "Huck  Finn"  with  photo- 
apnio  accuracy,  why  shouldn't  Hannibal. 
<tead  of  trying  to  dodge  the  reputation 

gave  it,  capitalize  it?  Instead  of  ad- 
rtising  the  town  as  not  at  all  what  Mark 
'led  it,  why  not  advertise  Mark  and  all 
»  works?  Tho  postmaster  of  Hannibal 
is  the  process: 

ri"'  place  was  advertised  as  the  boyhood 
a»>  O  Mark  Twain.  A  big  hotel  was 
med  For  him.  Bear  Creek  was  staked 
t  tor  visitors,  Holiday  Hill  diagrammed 
«  Photographed  and  all  the  places  where 
,am  and  "Huck"  and  "Joe"  Harper 
WW  were  worked  into  blue-prints  for  the 
'"''it  ot  visitors.  The  Commercial  Club 
s  a  tour  mapped  out  for  visitors  so  that 

a  day  they  can  see  almost  everv  place 


blend  the  best  with  careful  pains 
In  skilful  combination 
And  every  single  can  contains 
Our  business  reputation 
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We  want  you 
to  know  this — 

For  your  sake  as  well  as  ours 
we  want  you  to  realize  that  busi- 
ness necessity  no  less  than  honest 
principle  impels  us  to  make   Campbell's  Soups    as 
good  as  they  can  be  made ;    and  to  make  them  good 
every  time. 

Of  course  we  take  pride  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  our  product.  But  beside  this  our  business  existence 
depends  on  our  doing  so. 

You  have  this  double  guarantee  with  every  can  of 

CampbelPs  Tomato  Soup 

You  know  beyond  question  before  you  open  it  that 
it  will  be  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious.  No  better 
materials  could  be  found.  You  couldn't  select  and 
prepare  and  blend  them  more  carefully  than  we  do 
if  you  were  making  soup  for  a  delicate  child  whose 
appetite  you  wanted  to  coax  in  the  most  tempting 
way. 

Through  years  of  earnest,  honest  and  successful 
effort  we  have  built  up  a  reputation  and  a  business 
which  must  be  protected. 

Many  people  are  surprised  to 
find  that  they  never  grow  tired  of 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup.  They 
wonder  why  it  is  always  so  tasty 
and  refreshing,  always  so  nour- 
ishing. 

The  secret  is  its  pure,  whole- 
some, natural  flavor  and  quality, 
constantly  guarded  and  main- 
tained. 


21   kinds 
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The  tone's  the  thing  in  a  phon- 
ograph whether  you're  dancinrr 
to  the  fox  trot  of  that  Broad  wax- 
success,  "Very  Good  Eddie",  or 
listeningto  the  "Garden  Song'" 
from  the  '  'Tales  of  Hoffman' ' ; 
whether  Farrar  is  singing  for 
you,  or  Sousa's  Band  is  playing 
for  you. 

The  tone's  supreme'va  theMan- 
ophone  because  it  marks  the 
achievement  of  scientists  whose 
aim  it  was  to  create  a  phono- 
graph that  would  be  all  melody. 

The  Manophone  plays  all 
makes  of  disc  records.  It  is  the 
master  entertainer! 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

It  describes  the  many  improved 
features  of  this  neiu  instrument  such 
as  the  Tone  Control,  the  "Music 
Hall",  the  Silent  Motor,  the  Guar- 
antee, etc.      Address  Dept.    Q-10. 

Manophones  are  made  in  many 
different  styles  and  beautiful  finishes 
from  $15.00  up  to  prices  that  pro- 
vide for  the  most  luxurious  cabinets; 
— a   Manophone    for    every  home! 

JAMES   MANOIL  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory    and   Executive  Offices 
Newburgh,  N.Y. 

New  York  Display  Rooms)  60  Broadway 

TO  DEALERS:  Th<  Manophone  is  not 
"just  another  phonograph,"  but  a  better 
one.  While  others  were  talking  tone 
we  ha'.'  been  perfecting.  Because  of 
its  unique  features,  it  opens  up  a  new 
and  greater  market  for  you.  Write  or 
for  confidential  dealer  proposition. 

"The  Music  Matter 

of  Phonographs' 


>~ 


Manophone 
No.  1000 
Price  $100. 
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where  "Sam"  and  bis  chums  set  foot, 
including  McDougal's  mysterious  cave, 
where  "Injun  Joe"  was  trapt  after  the 
" murder "  of  young  "Doc"  Robinson. 

It  worked.  The  pictures  of  Mark's 
home,  of  Huck  Finn,  and  Squire  Clemens's 
court  sell  for  more  every  year  than  the 
houses  are  worth.  The  tourist  who  can 
not  be  aroused  to  an  interest  in  St.  Louis's 
new  cathedral  or  Kansas  City's  parks  de- 
mands to  be  shown  the  way  to  Hannibal  to 
look  over  Mark  Twain's  birthplace,  and 
peer  into  the  cave,  and  to  see  the  fence 
that  Sam  got  whitewashed — for,  unless  Han- 
nibal is  drowsier  than  Mark  said  it  was, 
that  fence  has  been  "restored." 

Hannibal  is  thriving  upon  the  bad  repu- 
tation Mark  gave  it.  That  incorrigible 
funmaker  doubtless  chuckled  when  his  old 
fellow  townsmen  were  growling  at  him,  for 
be  knew  that  the  advertising  he  was  giving 
them  was  a  great  deal  more  valuable  thau 
none  at  all. 

When  Mark  lived  in  Elmira  he  proposed 
that  the  people  there  erect  a  monument  to 
Adam,  who,  as  first  of  his  race,  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  honor  above  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  and  yet  who  has  been  strangely 
overlooked  in  the  building  of  memorials. 
Elmira  laughed  at  the  joke.  Observing 
Hannibal's  success  in  capitalizing  Mark, 
Elmira  must  regret  that  it  didn't  act  on 
his  advice. 

And  that  recalls  to  mind  that  we  can  not 
be  sure  but  that  the  humorist  will  repeat 
his  advice  to  Elmira,  for  out  of  Newark 
come  the  tidings  that  Mark  Twain  is  com- 
municating in  spirit  with  a  St.  Louis  me- 
dium. The  tale  seems  a  little  thin,  but  it 
would  probably  please  the  man  who  said, 
"Tlie  report  of  my  death  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated," to  have  this  report  of  his  dead 
life  disseminated.  The  account,  which  was 
in  the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  runs: 

Nearly  everybody  in  St.  Louis  is  monkey- 
ing with  "weejie-boards"  and  talking  to 
dead  novelists! 

The  call  for  the  little  heart-shaped  things 
on  wheels,  known  as  ouija-boards  by  the 
eleel ,  has  sent  prices  shooting  skyward,  and 
shipments  of  them  are  coming  to  St.  Louis 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Mark  Twain  is  the  latest  author  said  to 
speak  to  those  on  earth  by  this  unearthly 
means,  and  it  is  whispered  there  is  discord 
among  those  spooks  who  are  seeking  pos- 
session of  the  mental  pipe-lines  to  the  mysl  ic 
pointers. 

An  unidentified  inhabitant  of  the  here- 
after even  said'  to  Mark  Twain  the  other 
day,  via  the  St.  Louis  ouija-board: 

"Let  somebody  talk  who  can  tell  a 
story!"      • 

The  celestial  intruder  was  induced  to 
keep  si  ill  with  the  promise  that  after  Mark 
Twain's  story  was  transcribed,  he  would 
have  a  chance. 

A  young  woman  resident  of  Shenandoah 
Avenue  is  the  "medium"  through  whom 
the  humorist  is  said  to  be  writing  this  post- 
mortuary  fiction.  She  had  previously  been 
associated  with  another  believer  in  the  su- 
pernatural at  the  time  when  the  famous 
"Patience  Worth"  poems  were  transmitted 
to  the  living  world. 

The  title  of  Twain's  novel  is  "Jap  Her- 
ron,"  she  says,  and  adds  that  when  he 
Started  to  "transmit"  his  novel  Twain  was 
worried  because  there  were  no  punctuation- 
marks  on  the  board. 

"A  sentence  like  this  would  come,"  she 


said:  "Jap  Herron  awoke  where's  tha 
comma  early  the  next  morning.'  Thi: 
puzzled  us  greatly,  and  then  we  decidec 
Mark  wanted  punctuation-marks  on  tin 
board.  My  husband  painted  them  on  an< 
then  it  was  easier. 

At  first  he  put  the  apostrophe-mark  a 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  board,  near  thi 
edge. 

"One  night  the  pointer  went  to  the  apos 
trophe  and  then  spelled  out:  'I'm  afrai* 
of  slipping  off  and  going  overboard  ever 
time  I  go  after  that  thing.'  We  erased  ih 
apostrophe  and  put  another  in  the  middl 
of  the  board.  The  next  time  Mark  ha< 
occasion  to  use  the  apostrophe,  he  sair! 
'That's  better.'" 


TROUBADOURS   OF  TRADE 

T)EOPLE  have  too  long  been  wrongin 
*■      one  of  the  most  charming  phases  < 
life  in  the  city.     The  city  has  a  right  i 
protest.     The   visitor   from   out   of   tow 
has  been  lulled   to   sleep  back  home  f< 
years  by  the  hooting  of  owls,  the  chirr  . 
crickets,    the    howl    of    distant    dogs,    M 
crowing  of  somebody's  irrepressible  roost< 
the  shriek  of  a  Maine  loon,  and  huadre* 
of  other  grunts  and  groans,  and  yet,  says 
writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  nobody  ev< 
maligns  anything  but  the  city  street-crk 
Hut,    we    are    informed,    these   are   tl 
"troubadours    of    trade."     These  are  t) 
jewels  of  street  -  life,  we  reecho.     Did  n 
Charpentier,  for  one,  bind  all  their  cri 
together  in  an  exquisite  prelude  depictii 
morning  on  Montmartre,  in  his  music-pla 
"Louise"?     Then    why    slight    the    m; 
who  sings  his  trade-song  in  the  Americ. 
street?     The  writer  exclaims: 

Let  him  who  will  sing  the  glories  of  i 
country  lane,  we  sing  the  glories  of  a  fit 
street  on  a  summer  morning  and  pra 
the  bird-notes  of  a  commercial  chon 
Very  fine  is  the  song  of  bob-white  whistli 
in  the  deep  grass,  but  do  not  scorn  a  <• 
dweller  who  must  find  his  consolation 
the  warbling  of  the  wandering  huckst 
the  troubadour  of  trade. 

Bob-white  sings  of  his  mate,  the  hucks 
of  his  tomato;  but  should  we  scorn  U 
huckster  because  his  is  a  more  utilitar  i 
song?     Rather   admire  him   that  he  tl 
sing  at  all ! 

A  residenco  street  on  a  summer  morni , 
such  a  shady  old  street  as  one  will  find  i 
Quality  Hill,  say,  is  a  delightful  place 
an   idle   man.     Early   summer  sun  had 
golden  quality  that  gilds  faded  mansi  s 
and   leaves   pools. of   glory   where' 
jealous    leaves    of     the   great    shade-t!  a 
will  let  it  through.     Life  is  stirring  ev<  - 
where,    but   there   is   no   bustle  about  • 
The  squirrel  arching  his  red  plume  o* 
his    back    lingers    on    a   battered,   ear|d 
stone  balustrade  to  crack  an  acorn,  » 
afraid   of    two    housewives   close  by 
have    deserted     broom    and    dust-pan  0 
gossip   across   the  fence.     A  cat  drouj-. 
stretched  wide  on  a  sunny  step  with  U10 
more    than    a    sleepy   eye-flicker  for 
dusty    sparrows    on    the    walk.     Evei  a 
white-capped  woman,  shaking  a  mg  1 
a    window,  intermits  the  labor  to  bre  M 
the  fresh  air.  t 

It  is  very  peaceful  on  such  an  old  st«' 
with  a  quiet  that  is  like  fine  wine. 
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such  a  fine  tiling  as  ice  on  a  hot  summer 
day  should  have  no  music  in  his  soul,  but 
it  is  true.  The  iceman,  nearly  all  icemen, 
pitch  their  voice  to  the  locust's  tuning- 
Cork  and  "i-w-ce!"  takes  on  a  strident 
like  the  scream  of  a  saw. 

There    is    a    musical    watermelon -man 

who  can  bo  found  on   summer  mornings 

on   Reservoir  Hill.     He  sings  refreshingly 

.efits  the  naturo  of  his  produce.     His 

ditty  goes: 

"Frc-esh  watermelon, 
"Fresh!  Fresh!  Fresh!7' 

The  most  cheerful  of  troubadours  was 
a  huckster  familiar  to  residence  streets 
a  few  years  ago.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  withering  heat  or  nipping  wind 
and  gray  skies,  his  high-pitched  chant 
always  sang: 

' '  F-i-i-n-e  d-a-a-a-y! 
" F-i-i-n-c  d-a-a-a-y!" 

In  the  Italian  quarter  there  is  a  huckster 
who  sings  his  wares  in  his  native  tongue. 
Musicians  say  that  Italian  is  the  ideal 
"language  for  song,  it  is  harmonious  and 
liquid.  Only  thoso  who  understand  Italian 
would  know  the  man  is  singing  the  glories 
jf  the  Bermuda  onion  and  the  honest 
potato.     Everybody  else  would  take  his 

usic  for  grand  opera.     To  all  intents  and 
•urposes  it  is  tho  samo  thing! 

The  noteworthy  thing  about  this  grand 
>pera  for  gain  is  the  individuality  of  the 
songs.  Mornings,  there  is  a  chorus  of 
/oices  on  the  streets,  yet  each  call  is 
lifferent  and  distinctive.  A  half-dozen 
nen  may  be  singing  and  chanting  of 
;antaloupes,  but  each  in  his  own  way. 
The  music  of  tho  chant  is  the  huckster's 
rade-mark.  By  it  his  customers  know 
lim  and  housewives  of  exporienco  learn 
o  appear  at  the  door  only  when  tho  voice 
f  their  trusted  troubadour  summons 
horn. 

A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  KIRGHIZ 

i^HORTLY  before  the  war,  when  travel 
U  across  Europe  was  open  to  all  tourists, 
n  Englishman  named  Stephen  Graham 
aade  a  trip  through  Central  Asia  on  foot, 
y  horse,  rail,  boat,  and  camel.  An  ac- 
ount  of  his  oxperionces  has  recently 
eon  publishod,  and  extracts  from  one 
hapter,  wherein  he  tells  of  a  sojourn 
mong  the  Kirghiz,  appoars  in  tho  Detroit 
Vce  Press.  He  tells  how  ho  left  the  little 
Russian  village  of  Lopsinsk,  passing  over 
'•"'ii  hills,  delightful  to  the  eyo  in  their 
cpanse,  and  descended  out  of  the  old 
orld  into  tho  new — into  a  new  village, 
here  ho  spont  tho  night,  and  tho  noxt  day 
ont  into  the  land  of  tho  desert.  Out 
one  world  into  another  ho  came,  out  of 
'•'it  hills  and  fertile  valleys  into  a  place, 
a,  of  snakes,  eagles,  snipes,  and 
zards.     Ho  adds: 

■Ml  day   1    plowed    through   ankle-deep 

""I.  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  sun 

as  obscured   by   cloud,    1   should   have 

iffered  much  from  heat.     Early  in   the 

ening  I  resolved  to  stop  for  tho  day,  and 

"""I  shelter  in  one  of  twenty   tents  all 

tohed  beside  ono  another  in  a  pleasant 

veu  pasture-land  which  lay  between  two 

^nds  of  tho  river— a  veritablo  oasis. 

It  was  a  good  resting-place.     An   old 

an  spread  for  me  carpets  and  rugs,  and 

uio  me  sleep,  and  I  lay  down  for  an  hour. 

1  the  meantime,  tea  was  made  for  mo  from 
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I  "Shut  that  window! 

Jones  is  making  a  mad  dive  for  his  kiting  papers — 
=  Blake  has  heen  playing  hide-and-seek  with  dangerous  draughts — 

Bateson's  sneezes  announce  that  he  already  has  a  head  cold — 
|j  For  ALL  THIS  the  remedy  is— "Shut  That  Window!" 

H        How  futile!     Shutting  the  windows  will  keep  the  papers  flat.     But  no 

=        man  can  do  his  best  work  without  a  steady  supply  of  pure  fresh  air. 

No  man  can  even  keep  well  if  he  has  to  sit  in  draughts  or  work  in  an 

overheated,  air-polluted  room.     Natural  means  of  ventilation  —  open 

windows,  doors,  flues,  chimney  —  have  failed  miserably.     Some  posi- 

j§        tive  mechanical  system  of  fan  heating  and  ventilating  like  the 
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(REO-U-S'PAT-  OFF-) 

Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Systems 

is  absolutely  necessary  if  excess  sick-leave  is  to  be  cut  down;  tired  and 
faltering  hands  energized;  and  production  increased. 

The  Sturtevant  System  does  increase  efficiency,  and  makes  satisfied 
employees.  Regardless  of  weather  conditions,  it  removes  or  supplies 
air  in  any  desired  quantity  to  every  part  of  a  building  at  any  or  all  times. 
The  Sturtevant  System  is  the  fan  or  blower  system  of  heating,  cooling 
and  ventilating  in  its  perfect  form. 

It  is  a  proven  dividend-payer  in  mills,  factories,  stores,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  offices.  It  is  found  in  most  of  America's  best  known 
universities,  schools,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  hospitals,  asylums, 
theatres,  churches  and  auditorium  halls. 

Send  for  Free  Instructive  Booklet 
"Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air" 

We  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retail  dealers 
for  handling  our  final!  fans 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 
Dept.  810,     Hyde  Park,     Boston,  Mass. 

And  All  Principal  Cities  of  tho  World 

Largest  Manuui.-liirtrs  o;  Fin:'.  BesKngamd  \'<>i:ilaling  -       '      = 

.trains  i'i  IM*  II  Portable  Ventilating  Set  = 
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LazarO !  "The  greatest  tenor  since 
Rubini,  a  greater  than  Gayarre." 

You  have  never  heard  "Celeste  Aida"  or 
the  great  arias  from  "La  Boheme,"  "L'Af- 
ricana"  or  "I  Puritani"  as  they  arc  sung 
by  Lazaro. 

Hire  is  a  voice  thai  has  swept  whole  coun- 
tries into  adoration.  \<>i  onlj  is  there  no 
voice  of  greater  power,  but  there  is  no 
tenor  -with  such  range  or  control. 

You  i  an  hear  this  wonderful  tenor  before  he  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  this  country,  on 
some  of  the  most  marvelous  Columbia 
Records   ever   made   in   all   record 
history. 

Hear  these  wonderful  Lazaro  record* 
at  your  Columbia  dealer's. 


/'/  •  -    iui  anada  plus  duly 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body—  how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
him  self  bi  tter  tor  his  -potts,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  rirodt  by  his  exercise  physic 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  hook  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 
by  Ur.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  Hedesciibea 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 

without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
i  hat  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe. 
Packed  with  value  tor  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illuslraled.   Bv  mail,  54  cents. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


T.:i  t  g(  sst  st(  >ckof  tj  p<  •«  ri1  <  irsin  United 
States.  Guaranteed  saving  of  a>10  to 
$25'on  any  rebuilt  typewriter  bought. 
Remingtons,  Underwoods,  Olivers, 
,and  Monarchs.  Write  for  big  illus- 
trated catalog  to 

DEARBORN  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  DEPT.  A-25,  CHICAGO 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  ([notation-.    Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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By    PRINCESS     CATHERINE    RADZIWILL 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forty    1  tars,'    "The   Royal 

Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impic-  -inns 
of"S"  ■  1.  r  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Ibr  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 

lining sequ  immentand  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 

which    hows  that  the   Prince      has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 

In  r   r<  arpl      foi  used    portrait-  of  the   men  who  will  have  the 

making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravures.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 
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some  chips  of  Mongolian  brick  tea.    Alter 
tea  T  went  out  and  sat  on  a  mound  among 
the  cattle,  and  watched  the  children  dm, 
/      .heep   and   goats   and   cows,    and   the 
m.  &U     nilk  them  all.     It  was  a  scene  ol 
wives  1   t ,  beauty     There  were  many  good- 
gaiety  aim s  >ws     slen(jer    and    dainty,    the 
looking    wivM,\;,ort  in  stature,  had  whit. 
they  were  so  sLrle  ^ajs  and  jack-boots  on 
turbans  on  their  he.        -cnt    to    and    fro. 
their   feet.      As    they    w  won  and  bending 
laughing   among   themselves*-      1 
over  their  cattle,  they  looked  a  \>ard  t 
and  innocent  creation. 

When  the  milking  was  accomplished  lire'* 
were  lit  in  oblong  holes  dug  in  the  < 
outside  the  tents — the  Kirghiz  stoves.    Bil 
of  mutton  were  cut  up  and  fixt  on  sk< 
and  placed  over  the  glowing  ashes  in  th< 
holes.    So  supper  was  cooked.    I  was  called 
into  a  tent,  and  there  made  to  sit  on  a  high 
wooden  trunk,  while  eight  or  ten  others  sat 
below  me  on  rugs.    "You  are  a  barin,"  said 
the   oldest    man.      "You   must   have   tin 
highest  seat."  Seated  up  there,  they  brought 
me  about  a  dozen  skewers  of  grilled  mutton 
on  a  wooden  plate  and  bade  me  eat. 
"Oh,"  I  said,  "it's  far  too  much  for  me." 
"You    eat    first,"    said    the    old    man. 
"Then  we  will  eat." 

So  he  took  the  skewer,  he  says,  and  thus 
put  the  family  at  its  ease.  There  wan 
quite  a  number  crowded  into  the  tent,  he 
goes  on  to  state,  for  the  family  included 
the  old  man,  his  son,  two  wives  of  the  latter, 
several  children,  an  old  woman  and  a 
minstrel.  These  were  all  quartered  here, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  all  of  the 
family.  Concerning  the  remainder  of  the 
relatives,  the  author  explains: 

Outside,  in  other  tents,  were  many  sons- 
in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  and  cousins, 
a  whole  genealogical  tree  of  a  family. 
Among  the  Kirghiz  all  sons  remain  in  the 
father's  and  father's  father's  family;  only 
the  girls  change  families,  sold  or  arranged 
for  in  marriage.  The  men  all  wore  hats, 
or  rather  bonnets,  trimmed  with  an 
edging  of  fox's  fur,  and  the  foxes  from 
whose  thighs  this  fur  had  been  taken  had 
been  captured  by  trained  eagles.  The 
Kirghiz  are  deeply  versed  in  falconry,  and 
have  divers  birds  for  various  preys:  hawk- 
for  cranes,  for  plovers,  and  for  ban  - 
They  hunt  the  fox,  whose  skin  is  very 
precious,  with  eagles.  They  carry  the 
hawks  on  their  wrists  when  they  ride,  and 
for  the  support  of  heavy  birds  they  hav< 
stalls  or  rests  c  ming  up  from  their  saddles, 
to  hold  the  bird  arm,  while  they  hold  the 
horse's  reins  with  the  other. 

The  most  interesting  man  in  the  lent  in 
which  I  supped  was  the  minstrel,  a  tall, 
gaunt  heathen  in  ragged,  cotton  slops;  lie 
thrummed  on  a  two-stringed  guitar  and 
improvised  Kirghiz  songs  till  the  dusk  grew 
dark  and  midsummer  night  came  out  with 
countless  stars  over  the  desert  and  the 
tents  and  the  cattle  and  the  wanderers. 

Asked  whethor  I  would  sleep  inside  the 
tent  or  out,  I  preferred  the  open  air,  and 
my  hosts  made  a  couch  for  me,  a  pile  ol 
rugs  over  an  uneven  thickness  of  mown 
dovcr.  All  night  across  the  sleeping  en- 
campment came  volumes  of  music  from 
young  throats,  the  songs  of  the  children 
minding  the  cattle  The  stillness  of  the 
night  reigned  about  this  music,  and  was 
intensified  by  the  dun-dun  of  rusty  camel- 
l.clls,  the  jangle  of  the  irons  on  hobbled 
horses,  the  occasional  sneeze  of  shew 
With    a    eold,    and    the    hullabaloo   of  dogs 
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irking  on  false  alarms.  I  lay  aiid  was 
ibbled  by  goats,  trying  to  get  at  the 
over,    and    breathed    at    by   ruminating 

IWB. 

So  l  lie  night  passed.  Next  morning  I  was 
p  at  the  dawning  and  away  before  the 
3t  sun  rose  The  old  man  of  the  Kirghiz 
ive  me  my  breakfast  himself,  a  pot  of 
tninn  and  a  cake  of  lepeshka,  and  came 
>nvard  with  me,  showing  me  the  track 
award  toward  Scrgiopol. 


GOTHAM   IN   FICTION 

\  chapter  ten,  Gwendolyn  dismisses 
the  stalwart  Hartley  Livingston,  and 
inw  lightly  to  a  "spin  in  the  park  with 
le  Count,"  with  "tea  at  the  beach  after- 
ard."  The  rejected  Hartley,  on  the 
ihcr  hand,  seeks  solace  at  his  "club,"  with 
erhaps  the  shrewd  aphorisms  of  his 
ipanese  valet,  Kujo,  on  the  side.  It  is 
[ways  done  in  that  way,  and  it  is  all  in  the 
erry  interests  of  fiction.  Hundreds  of 
ivels  a  year  appear  with  the  doings  of 
ew  Yorkers  chronicled  thus.  Rarely  does 
ay  New  Yorker,  when  rejected,  stroll 
•ward  the  Avenue  and  hail  a  bus  for  a 
dp  to  Grant's  Tomb  and  back;  nor  does 
le  light-hearted  Gwendolyn  dispose  of  the 
i  it  or  in  favor  of  a  shopping  expedition, 
;'oot,  through  the  crowds  of  Thirty-fourth 
treet  and  Sixth  Avenue.  It  is  not  done 
ial  way  in  novels. 

Realizing  all  these  appalling  truths  about 
ie  metropolis,  and  knowing  that  the  public 
t  largo  must  hitherto  have  been  much 
eceived,  a  clever  writer  with  a  head  for 
atisties  has  gathered  all  the  data  together 
ad  published  it  in  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
»r  the  benefit  of  those  who  expect  some 
ay  to  come  and  take  part  in  the  hectic  life 
E  Broadway.  Natives  of  that  part  of  these 
nited  States  lying  west  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
ill  be  glad  to  learn  that: 

In  fiction  450,127  New  Yorkers  have 
>ttages  in  Newport. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
\  hundred  and  fifty-one  characters  have 
een  members  of  the  New  York  Four 
tundred,  while  575  heroines  have  been 
aders  of  the  set. 

One  million  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
iven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
ao  chorus  girls  in  books  have  discarded 
ghta  and  fluffj  skirls  and  married  rich 
fen  Yorkers"  sons  and  pranced  about 
lereafter  in  silks  and  satins  when  not 
ling  tor  alimony  or  wilted  affection. 

Pwo  million  people  sit  around  shining 
lahogany  tables  each  uighl  at  a  dinner, 
lowing  thai  our  ancestors  must  have 
ad  a  Grand  Rapids  plant  of  no  mean 
bUlty  turning  out  heirlooms;  and  as  for 
|  •'•■ntals— all  Persia,,  Arabia,  Turkey, 
urkestan,  and  even  other  stan— Ger- 
(,a">.  Belgium,  Iceland,  Finland,  and 
ireenland  must  have  been  making  rugs 
"«  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  least  one  million  girls  go  out  of  the 
^'.  the  West,  the  North,  and  South  to 
"^  W>rk  each  year  to  enter  the  chorus 
""rise  rapidly  to  the  limousine  stage 
'  sink  to  the  hall-bedroom  (75  million 
!     hese  rooms   there  are   in   the   citv   of 


TlFFANY&Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
LARGEST  VARIETY 
GREATEST  VALUE 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  gives  prices 
!t  will  re  sent  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
NewYork 
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Shingles 


Red 
Cedar 


Cedar  does  not  decay,  and  if  your  Cedar 

Shingle  is  a  RITE-GRADE,  neither 
will  it  wear  out.  It  will  actually  with- 
stand a  centurj  of  weather  wear  on  roof 
or  wall.  Get  good  nails.  They  cost 
••  ery  little  more,  and  mean  «>  much  in 
durability. 


From  a  plain  investment  standpoint, 
RITE -GRADE  means  a  real  buy. 
No  question  as  to  their  being  "value" 
shingles.  They  are  inspected,  they  are 
guaranteed  up  to  specification.  RITE- 
GRADE  means:  "A  tine  piece  of 
cedar,  every  shingle." 

FREE  PLAN  BOOKS:  Bungalow  Homes, 
Distinctive  American  Homes,  Farm  Buildings 
and  Boys'  Builder  and  Garages  sent  for  i-cent 

.-tamp  for  each  book  to  defray  mailiug.  Write 
SHINGLE  BRANCH 
WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

1020  White  Buildint.  Seattle.  Wash. 
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Roofing 

that  cant  burn 
and  that  improves 
with  aete 


I 


JOHNS'MANVILLE 


TRANSITE 


Asbestos  Shingles 


T 


HIS  is  the  modern  roofing  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  it  is  the  roofing  which 
combines  the  artistic  appearance  demanded  by  the  house  owner  of  today  with  the 
protection  against  fire  that  most  up-to-date  communities  insist  on  by  ordinances. 

Not  High  In  Cost 

No  matter  what  your  building  plans,  you  can  afford  this  perfect  roofing,  for  we  are 
proving  daily  to  hundreds  of  house  builders  that  in  comparison  with  any  other  roofing 
material  there  is  real  economy  in  its  use.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
lighter  than  slate,  cheaper  than  tile,  and  have  no  painting  cost  to  be  added  as  in  the 
case  of  tin. 

The  Ideal  Material 

Asbestos,  the  "mineral  of  many  marvels",  has  been  for  years  the  base  of  the  accepted 
quality  roof  for  the  factories,  mills  and  plants  of  the  country's  largest  industries. 
The  engineers  and  consulting  experts  of  the  big  interests  have  by  every  test  proved 
that  in  durability,  low  cost  of  upkeep  and  fire-retardant  qualities,  it  is  superior  to 
every  other  material. 

And  when  Johns-Manville  put  on  the  market  artistic  shingles  made  from  this  wonder- 
ful product,  these  men  were  the  first  to  herald  it  as  the  final  answer  to  the  residence 
roofing  problem. 

Remember  that  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  put  a  mineral  roofing  on  your 
house.  They  are  practically  imperishable,  being  made  of  two  incombustible  and 
indestructible  materials — Asbestos  and  Portland  Cement. 

They  are  spark-proof  and  weather-proof — cannot  burn  or  melt  in  the  hottest  fire  or 
warp,  curl  or  split.  They  actually  toughen  as  they  age  on  the  roof  and  practically 
eliminate  all  upkeep  and  repair  cost.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  furnished 
in  Indian  Red,  Soft  Gray  and  Mottled  Brown.  They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  in 
various  shapes  and  in  two  thicknesses  with  a  choice  of  rough  or  smooth  edges. 

Easily  Applied 

No  special  skill  is  required  to  lay  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles.  Any  carpenter 
or  slate  roofer  will  have  no  trouble  in  giving  you  a  good  job. 

Our  Responsibility  Behind  Each  Roof 

When  you  put  a  Johns-Manville  Roof  on  your  house  that  roof  becomes  our  obligation 
to  you.  Our  nearest  Branch  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  add  yours  to  the  long  list 
of  J-M  Registered  Roofs  and  to  see  to  it  that  it  gives  you  the  service  that  you  have 
every  right  to  expect. 


Let  us  send  you  this  Book  of  Facts-&?^0arfh^o^^KC 

before  you   spend  good  money  for  a  roof.     It  talk*  about  shingles  fiom  your  viewpoint. 
Just  drop  a  postal  to  our  nearest  branch  for  the  Shingle  Book. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Boston 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
New  York 


St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 


Seattle 
Toront 
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Siew  York)  to  beat  cocoa  over  a  gas- 
Qame,  to  be  rescued  by  a  (Jibfisby  on 
page  250,  to  live  thereafter,  in  the  book, 
irnong  wicker  furniture,  or  loll  about  on 
twpillowed  divans. 

There  are  some  sixty  thousand  little 
ales,  where  characters  can  go  to  talk,  to 
brash,  to  argue,  to  appeal,  to  urge  and 
„  fcraj  the  cherry-lipped  gender. 

Half   a   million   characters    have    boxes 

,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  each 
..a,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pecks  of 
liamonds  and  clothes-lines  of  pearls  pos- 
<-.s  the  box-holders. 

Twenty-five  thousand  men  have  gone 
broke  at  a  certain  number  down  on  Wall 
street,  who  have  blown  out  their  brains 
n  a  tile  bathroom  afterward.  Each  gone- 
broker  lias  left  a  son  or  daughter  who  must 
mmediately  be  up  and  doing,  or  be  done 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
bapter. 

At  least  one-half  million  men  have  yachts 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  hike  off 
to  parts  unknown  in  case  of  failure,  love- 
affair  of  daughter,  or  whim.  These 
aohts  sometimes  go  astray  or  are  wrecked, 
i ii«l  the  hero  and  heroine  are  obliged  to 
u  the  nearest  desert  island  with  only  a 
an  of  condensed  milk  and  rouge-pot  as 
upplies. 

Few,  if  any  New  Yorkers  in  books 
>ver  take  the  "L"  or  "  sub,"  as  only  short- 
toryers  stoop  so  low. 

One  out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
haraoters  stops  to  consider  that  beyond 
New  York  lies  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  a 
W  pink  States  upon  the  map. 


WHAT  THE   CENSOR   SENSES 

1)  ROB  ABLY  tho  curious  rural  post- 
-*-  master  of  the  comic  papers  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  be  a  war-censor  and 
■ead  all  the  letters  which  the  men  at  the 
rout  send  home.  Now  he  can  read  only 
he  messages  whose  obviously  casual 
nature  permits  their  being  written  on  a 
post-card;  but  if  he  were  given  an  official 
position  with  the  censorship,  he  might 
■ndulge  his  curiosity  to  the  limit.  But 
this,  it  seems,  is  almost  exactly  what  does 
i<>t  happen.  The  censor  soon  grows  to 
feel  no  personal  interest  in  the  many 
"tiers  he  reads;  he  becomes  a  machine 
to  detect  contraband  information  only, 
md  all  the  intimacies  which  the  writer 
would  care  to  include  in  his  letters  would 
pass  unnoticed.     One  of  the  officials  of  the 

i ■iiM.rsliip  confides  this  to  us  through  the 
N<  «   York  Times,  and  incorporates  in  his 

ihal  a  number  of  examples  of  the  sort  of 
letters  which  are  written  home  from  the 
front,  and  which   give   illuminating   views 

>f  the  soldier's  heart.  The  censor  remarks: 
One  of  the  oddest  things  about  censoring 

is  the  easy  way  in  which  one  takes  to  read- 
ing other  people's  private  correspondence. 

Shades  of  the  past,  when  one  averted  an 
honorable  eye  from  the  letter  lying  half 
open  on  a  friend's  (or  even  an  enemy's) 
oeskl  And  here  I  sit.  because  it  is  war- 
,n*e,  before  a  large  table  covered  with 
Berried  rows  0f  letters,  with  instructions  to 
'.'l"'u  them  all  and  search  diligently  therein 
Jot,  first,  information  likely  to  be  useful  to 
Uu    secondly,  anything  likely  to 


discourage  recruiting;  and  thirdly,  false 
information  likely  to  alarm  or  depr<  ss  a 
credulous  public. 

After  one  uneasy  day  I  take  to  it  as  a 
duck  to  water,  and  the  qualms  of  a  lite- 
time  vanish.  My  inquisitive  nose  goes 
impartially  into  business  letters,  family 
letters,  love-letters,  and  letters  written 
simply  to  pass  away  the  time.  Then?  are 
more  family  letters  and  love-letters  than 
any  other  kind,  tho  I  suspect  that  they  arc; 
also  partly  the  result  of  idleness  and  the 
franking  system. 

The  little  room  in  which  we  sit  is  a  cell 
in  the  large  hive  of  a  hospital  in  the  war- 
zone,  and  the  writers  of  these  letters  are 
either  sick  or  wounded,  and  their  firsi 
thought  is  to  write  of  their  safety  and 
welfare.  This  does  not  take  the  form  of 
long  descriptions  of  illness  or  wounds. 
The  great  majority  of  men  linger  long  and 
lovingly  over  the  hospital  menu,  with  its 
four  meals  a  day,  and  make  a  grateful  refer- 
ence to  tho  kindness  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
but  the  cause  of  their  being  in  hospital  is 
dismissed  as  a  "septic  wound,"  or  "that 
ferocious  'trouble,'  the  foe  of  the  British 
soldier,  called  dysentery."  Suffering  is 
rarely  mentioned,  but  most  writers  seem 
to  prefer  wounds  to  dysentery. 

Among  many  Spartans  one,  however, 
stands  out  who  wrote  that,  barring  pneu- 
monia and  a  coming  "opperishon"  on  his 
"thuru,"  he  feels  well  in  himself.  Very 
little  comment  is  made  on  the  country  and 
surroundings,  tho  the  writers  are  probably 
out  of  England  for  the?  first  time.  For  one 
reason  the  patients  are  carried  from  ship 
to  bed  in  a  closed  ambulance,  but  even  to 
those  allowed  on  the  grounds  the  only 
subjects  worthy  of  mention  are  the  per- 
petual sun,  ''the  same  as  we  call  in  England 
hot,"  says  one  cautious  writer,  and  the 
"antiques"  of  the  night-gowned  inhabi- 
tants, which  in  this  ease  does  not  mean 
antiquities. 

And.  of  course,  there  are  always  the 
budding  Miinchhausens,  whose  artistic  na- 
tures demand  that  a  story  be  interest- 
ing, if  not  true.  These,  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  other  gentlemen  recovering  in 
the  same  ward,  will  spin  many  a  fantastic 
tale  to  amaze  and  amuse  those  at  home. 
The  strange  customs  of  the  foreign  land, 
we  are  told,  come  in  for  the  most  comment, 
and  it  is  probably  of  little  value  in  fur- 
thering international  respect  and  under- 
standing to  spread  tales  of  the  apparently 
senseless  habits  of  the  foreigners.  But  the 
censor  adds: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sight  of  electric 
trams  is  greeted  with  delight  in  scon-  ol 
letters  and  commented  on  with  loving 
detail. 

There  are  several  things  which  make 
reading  these  letters  easier  than  at  first 
seems  possible,  when  one  is  dismayed  by 
the    sight    of    hundreds    of    pencil-scrawled 

pages.  To  begin  with,  few  letters  are  very 
long,  with  the  exception  of  a  percentage 
of  rambling  love-letters,  and  the  formula 
of  beginning  and  end  takes  up  a  certain 
amount  of  space.  "I  write  these  few  lines, 
hoping  to  find  you  in  the  best  of  health. 
As  I  am  glad  to  say  1  am  in  the  Pink. 
(The  fact  of  being  in  hospital  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  purity  of  style.  Righl 
back  soon.  From  your  loving  soldier- 
husband  to  my  dearest  loving  wife  and 
darling  children."  or  "Fondest    V\i    from 


You  Should  Know 
Why  This  Instru- 
ment is  Famous. 

TODAY  write  for 
pamphlet  I>-48  which 
gives  the  inside  story 
of  how  the  Sonora  competed 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition against  all  talking  ma- 
chines and  phonographs  and 
was  awarded  the  highest 
score  for  tone  quality,  thus 
proving  the  correctness  of 
its  title,  "The  Highest  Class 
Talking  Machine  in  the 
World." 

^  TMI    INSTRUMENT  Of  QUALITY    ^-Q^- 


CLEAR     AS     A     BCLL 


THE  Sonora  Motor  is  made  in 
Switzerland  (the  land  of  expert 
musical  instrument  manufacturers 
for  generations).  The  Sonora 
Motor  runs  about  twice  aslongper 
winding  as  do  the  motors  of  other 
machines  sold  at  similar  prices. 

The  Sonora  Tone  Modifier, 

which  forms  one  of  the  vital  parts 
of  the  tone  production,  is  made 
of  the  finest  materials  possible  and 
does  not  deteriorate  with  use. 

TheSonoraCabinet  Design  is 
extremely  graceful.  The  "bulge" 
effect  is  patented  and  exclusive. 

All  types  of  disc  records  (steel 
needle,  sapphire,  diamond  point 
are  played  perfectly  as  they  should 
be  played.     This  phonograph  is 
designed,  not  adapted,  to  do  this. 

Its  tone  is  marvelous, clear,true, 
expressive,  appealing.  Hear  it  and 
you  will  decide  that  the  Sonora  is 
the  phonograph  you  want  to  buy. 

Ten  Superb  Models 

$45   $60   $75   $100  $150 
$175  $190  $225  $350  $1000 

Every  Sonora  is  guaranteed 
for  one  year 

Sonora  Phonograph 
Corporation 

Executive  Offices         Demonstration  Salon 

57  Reade  St.  Fifth  Ave.  at  53rd  St, 

.Yru'  York  City 

Write  us  direct  if  there  is  no  Sonora  rep- 

resentatiie   in  your  vicinity. 


c 


'Bnh-  Grand"  $150 


wSBSb&cw 
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300  Million  Passengers 

ARE  CARRIED  YEARLY  OVER  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
BOSTON  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Its  principal  source  of  power  is  the  South  Boston 
Power  Station  which  was  designed  and  built  by 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation. 

In  191  I  we  built  a  station  of  two  15,000  Kw. 
generator  units. 

In  1913  we  added  a  third  15,000  Kw.  unit. 

In  1 916  we  are  adding  a  35.000  Kw.  unit,  which 
will  give  a  total  capacity  of  80.000  Kw. 

The  President  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  says,  "The  construction  has  been  exe- 
cuted quickly,  economically  and  thoroughly,  and 
operating  results  indicate  that  your  design  has 
secured  a  very  low  cost  of  power." 


S«nd  lor  *'     team  Power  Station*," 

an  illustrated  book  describing 

numerous   plants  which    we 

have   designed   and  built. 

Other  books  obtainable 

on     shops,      factories, 

office  buildings,  water 

power  developments, 

gas  pliints.  etc. 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 


NEW  YORK 

■  120  Broadway 


BOSTON 

147  Milk  Street 


CHICAGO 

Frist  "National  Bank  Bldg. 


HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS 

\  new  book  which  tells  all  about  bow  to 
plant  and  care  for  bulbs — what  bulbs  to  plant 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn — hard/  bulbs 
— bulbs  for  the  greenhouse- — designs  for  beds 
of  bulb  -bulbs  in  pots  and  fibre — how  to 
treat  bulbs  after  flowering — bulb 
in  grass — insect  pests — diseases — 
how  to  increase  bulbs,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  explanatory  drawings  and  photographs. 
60c  net;  by  mail  68c. 

Funk  &  Wagnall*  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY. 


A   Paying 

Business 

or 

Good  Entertainment 

A  r&luable 

.  de 

Bcril 

ink'  in  miii-^^^ 

pie  detail, 

mi  11.  ■■; 

and 

ma 

^flriBMa. 

'A^£^^^^ 

for  tati 

1  e    .1  'i 

proj 

ctii 

-^■"WJVa 

* 'movies.'' 

Full  ■  est 

rlp- 

^^H,      T^KlJi^^ 

tioiis  of  mc 

■ 

H  0  w     to 

ami     operati  >n  ^^ 

of     :i  1 1       ^^m 

!E 

•  k-j 

^        tas:  1 
^^     print,    C 

,    develop, 
lean,    repair 

oarta  ^^ 

films  ;    operate 

projector;  put 

out 

film  Ores;   manage  exhil>itions, 

-jt^Cmp  '  ftfjf 

*C 

.    Bfc 

■k* i^hfBP** 

a 

oth. 

$1.00;  by  mail. 

$1.12. 

Bp^^    *'uuk  &  Wagnalls 

Company, 

New  York 

Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  "ho  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  lx>ok  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puis  English  to  practical  use.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  roles  and  toggy  reasonings,  but  lads  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  tin  annoying  puzzles  <>t'  grammar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  system  that  locates  in  ,1  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details  -about  Which  any  question  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common  sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  ami  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  «  ritintr  is  desired. 

■    •  /<('</•■:,  hand  .unu-hi  IhhiihI.    Price,  7K  rents;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


your  ever-loving,"  is  the  usual  beginnm 
and  end,  with  a  suitable  arrangement  * 
crosses  for  kisses.  Crosses  occur  in  a 
letters  except  business  ones,  and  ai 
bestowed  on  men  friends  and  also  on  youn 
ladies  to  whom  the  writer  signs  himse 
"Yours  truly." 

Between  these  formulas  the  censor 
eye  travels  rapidly  over  a  glancing  refei 
ence  to  health,  a  description  of  the  day 
routine,  with  careful  analysis  of  the  foo< 
a  request  for  parcels,  and  a  lament  f( 
those  which  have  never  arrived.  Messaj,'< 
to  friends  and  inquiries  about  the  childrei 
and  the  letter  is  read.  Welsh  letters  ai 
flowery,  and  Irish  letters  illiterate,  wit 
references  to  the  Holy  Mother,  and  n 
quests  to  tell  innumerable  Mikes  an 
Pats  and  Katies  that  he  was  after  askir 
for  them.  There  is  another  type  . 
letter  that  is  infinitely  more  trouble, 
is  well  written,  in  a  small  hand,  and  vei 
long.  The  writer  does  not  feel  in  tl 
Pink,  nor  are  kisses  included.  He  thin! 
and  comments  on  what  he  sees,  and  speci 
lates,  generally  wrong,  and  gives  name 
and  altogether  the  censor  curses  his  pow> 
of  skating  on  the  thin  ice  of  what  mi 
not  be  said. 

As  for  love-letters,  you  may  think  th; 
knowing  they  are  to  be  read  by  the  eenst 
reduces  them  to  letters  unworthy  of  tl 
name,  missives  of  an  early  Victorif 
propriety.  The  married  man  writing 
devoted,  affectionate  letter  to  his  wi 
upon  family  matters  is  far  more  disturbc 
at  the  idea  of  the  censoring  to  follow  tb; 
the  ardent  lover,  who  lavishes  kisses  ai 
endearments  brazenly  throughout  tl 
letter.  He  even  writes,  S.  W.  A.  1 
(sealed  with  a  kiss),  across  the  open  fl; 
of  the  enVelop,  cheerfully  unconscious  th 
the  censor,  who  does  not  include  kis:s 
in  his  war-work,  performs  the  office  wi 
some  mechanical  device,  or,  simpler  sti 
a  damp  rag.  He  occasionally  shakes  ont 
faith  by  writing  identical  letters  to  two 
more  girls.  Love,  not  being  a  normal  co 
dition,  incites  him  to  bashfulness;  som 
times  he  is  even  untruthful,  and  qui 
often  fatuous.  Certain  lovers  become  li 
erary  under  the  influence  of  the  hospit 
library,  but  even  this  does  not  excuse  1 
romantic  and  untruthful  soul,  who,  aft 
the  opening  formula,  "I  write  these  ft 
lines,  hoping  to  find  you  in  the  best 
health.  As  I  am  glad  to  say  I  feel  in  t 
Pink,"  included  a  poem  which  he  sa 
he  had  dashed  off  in  an  idle  momei 
It  began: 

With  purple  softness  on  the  gray  arc  set, 
My  amethystine  blossoms  on  the  grass. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  divergence 
style  makes  less  impression  on  the  youi 
lady  than  it  does  on  us.  Another  you 
gentleman  wrhom  we  only  knew  as  Alb* 
wrote  to  his  sister  that  he  could  n 
break  off  with  Bella,  as  it  would  bre: 
her  heart.  After  reviewing  the  situati 
critically,  he  decides  that  there  is  nothi 
to  be  done,  and  that  they  must  renw 
engaged.  "Cod!  bow  she  loves  me!" 
concludes  quite  simply.  We  turn  wi 
relief  from  him  to  a  Maori  writing  to 
fellow  warrior.  "God  be  with  us  'til  ' 
meet  again,"  he  says,  "but  look  out  i 
them  dam  Turkey."  An  excellent  sen 
ment  whether  the  foe  be  Turk  or  Hun. 

But,    whether    they    treat    of   love 
other  matters,  these  letters  leave  lis  in  t 
end  with  a  stronger  belief  in  man's  inhen 
righteousness.     This  hospital  is  as  otl 
hospitals.     The   men   lying  in   their 
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eories  appear  quite  untenable,  while  to 
e  Persian  or  Arab  the  Western's  ideas 
,.  Inconceivable — pun;  nonsense.  Says 
e  commentator: 

Naturally,  among  the  uneducated  classes 

e  differences  of  mentality  become  even 

ire  striking.     I  remember  that  on  one 

casion  the  English  doctor  who  was  ein- 

►yed  by  the  Egyptian  railway  adminis- 

ition  was  summoned  to  a  station  in  the 

•Ha  lo  see  the  station-master,  who  was 

il  to  be  very  ill.     On  being  admitted  to 

■  man's  room,   the  doctor  found  that  he 

,8  in  the  presence  of  a  raving  maniac, 

in  instantly  attacked  him  and,  being  a 

ty    powerful    man,    throw   him    on    the 

i  mud  and  endeavored  to  .strangle  him.    A 

nuns  struggle  ensued,   until  at  last  the 

■tor  was  able  to  gasp  out  to  two  police- 

ii   who  had  been  passive  spectators  of 

1 1  whole  scene  an  order  that  they  were  to 

ill  the  station-master  off  him.     They  at 

;e   replied   with  the  Arabic   equivalent 

Ay,  ay,  sir!"  and  acted  accordingly. 

'fir  non-interference  wt*s  in  no  way  due 

■cowardice  or  to  any  reluctance  to  take 

ion.     It  was  simply  owing  to  the  fact 

i  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  it  was 

•  hi-  necessary  or  desirable;  to  stop  a 
f.ious  struggle  between  a  maniac  and  a 
j  e  person.  Or,  possibly,  they  may  have 
t,  light  that  the  doctor  was  adopting  some 

•  nige  and,  to  them,  unknown  European 
ijtliod  for  dealing  with  maniacs. 

)u  another    occasion,   a    certain     sheik 

;  asked  to  dine  with  a  few  friends.    The 

r  de  resistance  of  the  dinner  was  a  roast 

key.    Just,  as  it  was  placed  on  the  table 

Beggar   happened    to    pass   by   in   the 

el    who    invoked   charity.     The    sheik 

ii  antly  took   the   whole   of   the    turkey 

■!,  the  room  being  on  the  ground  floor, 

I  sod  it  out  of  the  window  to  the  beggar 

ulti    the    remark:      "All    Moslems    are 

!  hers."     The  hungry  guests  were  some- 

■il     amazed,     but    they    were    shortly 

I  irward  deeply  interested  by  a  discussion 

w  cli   arose   as   to   whether,   in   the   next 

»  Id.   the  credit   for  the  disposal  of  the 

m\  would  accrue  to  the  man  Avho  gave 

it  o  the  beggar  or  to  the  host  who  had 

p|l  for  it. 

10  less  curious  is  the  Moslem  attitude 
ti  ard  dispensing  justice.  It  savors 
8t  ngly  of  the  methods  described  in  parts 
>i|the    Old    Testament.       The    account 


r\es: 


0  incidents  excite  greater  interest   in 

iunregenerated   East  than  those  cases 
atriarehal  and  capricious  justice  on  the 
of   despots   of    which    history    records 
many    examples.      There    is    no    more 
acteristically  Oriental  episode  related 
16  Bible  than  the  story  of  the  judgment 
"  olomon.     Creasy  tells  us  that  a  poor 
IF  lanonce  complained  to  Bajazet  I.  that 
an  in  his  employment  had  stolen  some 
which  belonged  to  her  and  had  just 
ik  it.     That  dreaded  Sultan  had  sworn 
ghty  oath  that  justice  should  be  dealt 
"indiscriminately    to    every    man    or 
'an  within    his   dominions."      lie   ac- 
'"K'ly    directed    that     the    stomach    of 
11  iCCUSed  man  should  be  cut  open  to  see 
'•  milk  was  there.    The  woman's  story 
"'•'1  out  to  be  true.     If  this  convincing 
of    the   presence   of    the    milk    had 
been  adduced  she  would  herself  have 
Oiled.  As  it  was,  the  Sultan  dismissed 
with  the  words:    "Thou   hadst    just 
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"  There  go  the  statements 
—on  time" 

Statements  mailed  promptly  bring  in  the 
money  promptly. 

This  is  one  reason  Mr.  Louis  S.  Wade,  a  Certified 
Chartered  Accountant  and  Comptroller  of  the  Crown, 
Cork  &  Seal  Company,  is  so  enthusiastic  about 
Elliott -Fisher   Bookkeeping   Machines.      He    says: 

"Since  using  Elliott-Fisher  Machines  we  have 
been  able  to  get  out  our  statements  promptly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Each  ledger 
is  balanced  within  half  an  hour  after  the  last 
posting  is  made  in  the  ledger,  and  we  are 
therefore  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  our  state- 
ments before  sending  them  out." 

The  Crown,  Cork  &  Seal  Company  is  a  highly 
efficient  corporation — with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  bookkeeping  work  during  the  rush  summer 
months.  Formerly  this  was  done  at  high  pressure 
with  overtime  and  extra  help.  Now  there  is  no 
end-of-the-month  congestion,  as  you  will  note 
from  Mr.  Wade's  letter. 

To  get  your  statements  out  on  time — without 
overtime,  without  congestion,  without  errors — let 
Elliott-Fisher  do  it. 

Call  up  the  Elliott- Fisher  office  and  ask  for  an 
interview  with  one  of  our  accounting  specialists. 
If  there  is  no  Elliott-Fisher  office  in  your  city, 
write  to  Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  1032  Elliott  Parkway, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

lliott-Fisher 


&"•"* 


ookkeeping  Machine 
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Why  The  Sectional 
Bookcase  Is  Logical 

ANY  bookcase  you  ever  saw  was  made  sec- 
tional. An  order  was  given  in  a  factory 
for  so  many  ends  of  a  certain  sort,  so  many 
bottoms,  so  many  tops  and  so  many  shelves. 
Then  they  all  went  to  the  assembling  room 
and  were  put  together. 

The  same  principle,  developed,  refined  and  sys- 
tematized, produces  Macey  Sectional  Bookcases,  and 
gou  only  buy  as  many  of  the  sections  of  a  Sectional 
lookcase  as  you  need  to  hold  your  books.  When 
you  need  more  space  you  buy  another  section  or  two. 

Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  are  the  econom- 
ical, logical  and  satisfactory  place  for  your  books. 
They  are  not  merely  cases,  they  are  furniture,  as  fine  as 
any  of  the  other  pieces  in  your  library  or  living  room. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet,  without  expense 
to  you,  that  will  show  you  why  this  is.  Or,  better  still, 
ask  the  Macey  dealer  in  your  community  to  show  you 
a  Macey  Bookcase  fitting  your  requirements  of  space, 
purse  and  appearance. 

T/iejYacep  Co. 

1520-1570  Division  Ave. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed  in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Send  a 
2c  Stamp 


For  a      , 
Sample  Cake 


For  your  skin's  sake  we  would  like  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  soft  delicacy  and  delightful  cleans- 
ing qualities  of  this  purest  of  transparent  soaps. 

Distinctive  in  its  elusive  perfume,  it  imparts  a 
creamy  rich  lather  that  makes  its  U3e  a  real  treat. 


^^WciycerirSsoap 


This  perfect  soap  has  been  the  choice  of  refined 
women  for  many  generations  —  both  here  and  abroad. 
And  you,  too.  will  find  it  best.  At  your  druggist  or 
dry  goods  store. 

For  the  sample  cake,  send  2c  stamp;  or  for  ioc  in 
stamps  we  will  3end  you  a  pa<:kug<-  containing  a 
Sample  cake  of  No.  47 11  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap. 
u  sample  bottle  oi  No.  47  11  Bath  Salts,  and  a  sample 
bottle  of  No.  4711  Eau  de  Cologne. 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF,  Dept.  22,  25  Wett45tb  Street,  New  York 


cause  of  complaint;  now  go  thy  way,  for 
the  injury  done  thee  has  been  punished." 
The  curious  part  of  these  incidents  is  that, 
whether  in  the  case  of  Bajazet  or  others, 
a  large  number  of  Easterns  would  prob- 
ably be  more  struck  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  method  adopted  for  arriving  at  the 
truth  than  by  its  injustice  and  cruelty. 

The  Oriental  method  of  administering 
justice  has  this  advantage,  that  it  occa- 
sionally enables  a  matter  to  be  settled 
summarily  which  would  puzzle  the  most 
acute  judicial  authorities  in  the  West.  I 
once  had  to  pay  a  matter  of  £10.  for  the 
hire  of  some  tents  which  had  been  pitched 
in  my  garden  on  the  occasion  of  my  giving 
a  ball.  I  gave  the  money  to  my  butler, 
who  was  a  Madrassi,  and  told  him  to  hand 
it  on  to  the  Egyptian  to  whom  it  was 
due.  Shortly  afterward,  I  noticed  a 
man  hanging  about  the  door  of  my  house 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  said 
he  had  come  to  receive  his  £10.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  already  paid  it.  He  denied 
ever  having  received  it.  I  then  confronted 
him  with  the  Madrassi.  The  one  said 
that  the  money  had  been  paid;  the  other 
stoutly  denied  that  it  had  been  received. 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  which  wras  telling 
the  truth,  so  I  asked  the  Egyptian  Gover- 
nor, who  had  a  wider  experience  than 
myself  in  dealing  with  such  matters,  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  and  let  me  know 
the  result.  Shortly  afterward  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  "made  a  thorough  inquiry," 
and  that  the  Madrassi  had  really  paid  the 
money.  I  subsequently  learned  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
"thorough  inquiry."  The  Governor  sum- 
moned the  two  men  concerned.  He  asked 
the  Madrassi  whether  he  had  paid  the 
money,  to  which  the  reply  was  "Yes." 
He  thenasked  the  Egyptian  whether  he  had 
received  it,  and  the  reply  was  "No."  The 
Governor  then  said  to  the  Egyptian: 
"You're  a  liar;  go  away  and  get  it,"  an 
order  which  was  at  once  obeyed.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  this  case  what  is 
generally  called  "substantial  justice," 
which  is  often  no  justice  at  all,  was  done, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

Summing  it  up,  the  diplomat  makes  the 
observation  that  it  is  the  contrast  between 
East  and  West  rather  than  their  similarity 
which,  constitutes  the  great  attraction  of 
Eastern  politics.  Xo  European  can  really 
deal  effectively  with  Eastern  affairs  without 
having  sufficient  powers  of  observation  to 
notice  these  contrasts  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great,  and  sufficient  imagination 
to  realize  their  consequences.     He  adds: 

The  display  of  sympathy  in  dealing 
with  Easterns  is  certainly  a  very  neces- 
sary  quality;  so  also  is  the  extension  of 
indulgence  to  what  in  Western  eyes  appear 
at  times  defects.  The  power  of  appre- 
ciating the  humorous  side  of  Eastern 
affairs  is  also  not  amiss.  A  dismissed 
Egyptian  official,  who  was  apparently 
possest  with  a  desire  to  express  his  views 
in  highly  idiomatic  English,  once  wrote  to 
me:  "Oh,  Hell!  Lordship's  face  grow 
red  if  he  know  quite  beastly  behavior  of 
Public  Works  Department  toward  his 
humble  servant."  The  extent  to  which  the 
East  will  be  improved  by  being  occidental- 
ized  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present 
may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  further  this  process  is 
carried  the  less  interesting  will  Eastern 
affair-  become. 


BEWILDERING   BROOKLYN 

T  T  lies  just  across  the  bridge  from  N<  n 
■*-  York,  and  yet  not  one  New-Yorket 
in  ten  goes  there  save  on  his  way  to  ('one. 
Island.  But  Brooklyn  does  not  fee] 
neglected;  there  are  plenty  of  good 
Brooklynites  at  home  to  fill  the  streets 
and  make  the  city  look  busy,  so  that  tht 
jealous  Manhattanese,  if  they  wish,  rnav 
stay  at  home  in  their  own  crowded  borough 
This  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  tb< 
resident  of  Manhattan  is  due,'  thinks  th< 
Brooklyn  press,  to  the  lack  of  knowledgi 
one  may  get  about  the  City  of  Churches. 

"Who  thinks  he  knows  Brooklyn?' 
loftily  demands  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  An* 
there  is  a  sort  of  dare  implied  in  the  ton 
of  that  question.  Brooklyn  shrinks  behim 
her  own  complexity  and  dares,  any  on 
to  look  into  her  heart  and  know  her.  T 
carry  the  defiance  further,  the  abov 
newspaper  prints  photographs  of  littl 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  borough  and  ask 
people  to  name  them. 

All  of  this  interests  the  New  York  ,S'» 
very  much,  and  it  proceeds  to  expand  in 
series  of  personal  confidences  about  tt 
exclusive  neighbor  across  the  East  Rive 
saying: 


Brooklyn  nights  are  getting  longer,  ti 
families  are  home  from  the  beaches,  ar 
the  contest  doubtless  is  as  interesting  ; 
assorting  the  phonograph  records.  B* 
The  Eagle  and  its  congregation  may  1 
well  know,  first  as  last,  that  nobody  real 
knows  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  is  the  Asia  of  the  cities;  hug 
mysterious,   engulfing.     From  Greenpoi 
to   Brighton,   from   the  Narrows  to  Ea 
New  York,  it  encompasses  a  land  and 
people  too  large  for  one  mind  to  compi 
hend.    Many  may  know  a  few  parts  of 
like  Fulton   Street,   where  all  the  eloc 
tell  different  time  and  the  roar  of  tral 
deafens  the  traveler  from  Manhattan, 
few  may  know  many  parts  of  it;    tin 
mortals  are  chronic  movers  or  else  veter 
trolley-conductors.       But     a     man    m 
knowr  a  thousand  places  in  Brooklyn  a 
yet  not  boast  that  he  knows  it  all  or  e^ 
a  fat  fraction  of  it. 

He  may  know  the  Vale  of  Cashmr 
in  June  and  Gowanus  Canal  in  Augu 
Greenpoint,  where  it  is  rumored  that^ 
certain  baker  makes  great  pumpkin  j; 
the  west  side  of  Prospect  Park,  wh? 
black  panthers  crouch  for  the  wayfa.' 
at  night,  but  never  spring  because  they  ■'■ 
metal  and  attached  to  the  park  ga^; 
the  Shore  Road,  where  one  house  hail 
copper  roof  and  another  holds  memories  t 
the  summer  that  Miss  Lillian  Russell  In  I 
therein;  Willoughby  Street,  in  whose  a  - 
tion-room  McLaughlin  raised  his  thro  , 
Fort  Hamilton,  near  which  the  lovers  Wf  ■ 
one-half  of  them  in  soldier  clothes;  Clui  J 
Avenue  the  magnificent,  where  eminj 
citizens  live.  He  may  know  the  street^ 
Bav  Ridge,  where  the  ladies  rock  on 
veranda  and  watch  the  ships  come  o 
Quarantine-;  Canarsie,  where  erring  poJ  ■ 
men  are  sent  to  plod  dreary  beats;  < 
conservative  Heights  and  the  abyss  bel>« 
them;  the  nice  little  streets  named  a 
fruits,  and  the  thoroughfares  of  Flatbi  - 
where   is  observed    the  haunting  gaz<  ' 
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Hundreds  of  Uses  fon 


Dissolved  Acetylene 


Welding  As  a  Production  Process 

Wherever  bolts,  rivets  or  threaded  unions  are 
now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  metal 
products,  J rom  railway  locomotives  down  to 
euroical  instruments,  oxu-acetylene  weldina 
has  ureat  posnibilities.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  industries  have  found  it  the 
source  of  improvement  and  economy.  The  above 
oietui  e  shows  the  Prest-  O-Lite  Process  as  used 
bu  the  Globe-  Wernicke  Company  in  the  manu- 
Jacturv  of  int'tal  office  furniture  and  fixtures. 


{Ready  Made  Carbide  Gas) 


Manufacturers f  schoolboys,  dentists, 
blacksmiths,  farmers  —  probably  you 
yourself — can  use  it  profitably 

Prest-O-LiteAeetylene — extensively  used  in  the 
familiar  "gas  tank"  for  automobile  lighting — is 
a  gas,  which,  of  all  gases,  has  the  highest  possi- 
bilities of  intense  heat  or  brilliant  light. 

There  are  many  cases,  even  where  city  or  nat- 
ural gas  is  available,  where  Prest-O-Lite  is  better 
to  use  because  of  its  greater  efficiency.  When  in 
need  of  either  heat  or  light — think  of  Prest-O-Lite. 

Prest-O-Lite  furnishes  purified,  dissolved  acety- 
lene in  portable  cylinders,  in  sizes  containing 
from  10  to  300  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Constant 
supply  at  any  point  is  assured  through  the 
universal,  responsible  Prest-O-Lite  Exchange  Ser- 
vice. It  is  always  the  most  convenient  and 
usually  the  most  economical  kind  of  acetylene. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding 

[Oxy-Acctylene  Welding  (Prest-O-Lite  Process)  provides 
a  quick  and  economical  method  of  joining  metals.  It  has 
revolutionized  many  manufacturing  processes,  in  many 
instances  entirely  displacing  the  rivet  and  bolt.  It  is  being 
extensively  used  by  practically  every  large  industry  in 
America — in  thousands  of  factories  and  shops. 

We  furnish  high-grade  welding  apparatus  for  $60 
(Canada  $75);  acetylene  service  and  metal-cutting  blow- 
pipe, extra. 

Portable,  Efficient  Heat  and  Light 

Prest-O-Lite  has  scores  of  uses  in  addition'to  those  given 
here.  It  is  used  for  priming  cold  gasoline  engines,  used  in 
all  sorts  of  portable  and  stationary  lighting  outfits  and  for 
special  heating  purposes  in  a  great  many  types  of  blow- 
torches and  burners.  If  the  use  you  contemplate  is  nor 
shown  here,  tell  us  about  it.  Complete  descriptive  bulletins 
and  engineering  data  will  gladly  be  sent  you  on  request. 


Lighting  Systems 

for  Motorcycles 

Boftta 

Trucks.  Tractors 

Camps,  Lodges 

Stereopticons 

U.K.  Stations  and 

Signals 

Homes,  Churches 

und  Schools 

Tent  Meetings 


Portable  Lights 

forl-'irc  Departments 
Construction  Work 
Military  Camps 
Night  Harvesting 

Acetylene  Gas 

for  Auto  Hot  Plate 
Bunson  Humer 

Priming  Engines 


Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding  and  Cut- 
ting Process 

for  Iron  and  Stc.  '; 
t'onstructive  ami 
lVstruetivo  Work 

Manufacturin* 
Mctal  Products 
Kcpairing  Broken  or 
Worn  Parts 


Blow-Torches 

for  Soldering 

Brazing 

Annealing 

DenUi  '• 

.lewe 

Lead  Burning 

Paint  Burning 

Heating  Burners 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc.  g^tf ylK 

l".  S.  Main  Factory  and  Office,  8SS  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Canadian  Main  Oihce  and  Factory.  Department  K.  M.  mtton,  Ontario 
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YOUR  INDUSTRIAL  MONUMENT 


THE  building  you 
erect  is  an  expression 
of  your  ideals.  When 
completed,  it  stands  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  public 


symbol  of  your  business, 
your  methods,  even  your 
personality.  Your  busi- 
ness home  is  your  indus- 
trial monument. 


"»u    urn.  mt>  gr 


WALLS 

are  the  choice  of  those  wriose 
buildings  express  perma- 
nence, dependability,  con- 
servatism, progress,  efficiency 
and  modern  methods.  They 
tell  to  every  passer-by  a  story 
of  light,  airy,  fire-protected 
work  rooms;  contenter 
employes;  and  maximum 
production.  They  are  mute 
evidence  of  a  successful  bus- 
iness. Fenestra  units  are 
made  in  a  variety  of  types 
and  sizes.  Write  for  infor- 
mation regarding  those  best 
fitted  for  your  new  building, 
the  building  that  is  to  stand 
as  your  industrial  monument 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co 

Dept.  J-l,   Detroit,   Mich. 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  of  Handy  Dictionaries 


Just  the  Book 
YOU  Need 


Packed    With 
Information 


The  last  word  in  dictionaries  of  handy  size,  especially  abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW  STANDARD 
l  >I<  l  [<  i\"  \  i<  v  ,,,  Hi'  i- 1  the  n  quirements  of  all  possible  users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  i  hild 
in  school     I'   is  the  •  il  book  of  its  size  in  the  world  and  the  largest  portable  dictionary  on  the  market.     It 

will  si  intense  or  bag. 


It  contain    80,000  terms  of  all  kiti'ls  in  ONE  VOOAB- 
t  I.AkV  ORDER,  including  those  of  the  lati    i  i 
0.700  propei   names,  mat  of  the 

>nym    real  men) ;  764  antonym  >; 

1,200  'i  ill-  hi      tnd  i.  200  foreign  phra  - 


Absolutely  indispensable  as    -    apid-referei I 

in  youi  office  and  "our  homi  Pays  tor  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  constant  help  it  :m  ou  n  olvingper- 
plexing  qu  lecidin    doubtful  points.   Endorsed 

hy  leading  educators  throughout  the  country. 


■  .  ivilh  Patent    thumb-index.  $r.Ho;  Half  Leather,  with  thumb-index,  $j..-s; 
Morocco,  with  thumb  indi  >.  !  ;  oo.    Average  carriage,  diargcs.  16  centi 


Limp 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 


354   Fourth   Avenue,  New   York 


those  who  are  paying  for  their  homes  o 

the  instalment  plan.  He  may  know  Sou' 
Brooklyn,  famed  for  its  fine  termina 
and  the  rise  of  Terry  McGovern;  K 
platform  at  Sixty-fifth  Street,  where  tl 
wind  from  the  sea  in  January  is  jeoldi 
than  death;  the  winding  waters  of  Engli- 
Kills;  the  glen  in  the  Park,  where  croqui 
players  growl  at  one  another  the  livelor 
day;  the  house  with  the  blue-grass  window 
reminiscent  of  an  old  craze;  yea,  he  migl 
even  name  and  place  the  cemeterii 
where  sleep  more  folk  than  tread  tl 
streets,  but  he  wotild  not  know  Brookly 

Even  the  widely  acquainted  Patrif 
Henry  McCarren,  to  whom  Brooklyn  w 
everything  and  who  was  everything 
Brooklyn,  once  eonfest,  we  are  told,  thl 
the  city  was  too  big  to  know.  The  accou 
remarks  further  that  every  one  kno 
Manhattan,  even  those  that  pretend  th 
get  lost  in  Greenwich  Village.  But  we  s 
challenged  to  send  them  across  any  of  t 
four  bridges  without  producing  an  eff< 
similar  to  losing  these  canny  individu' 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  Tibet.    Furthermo 

There  is  no  hope  that  any  one  ever  v 
know  Brooklyn.     The  tide  of  populati 
pours  into  its  seventy-seven  square  mil 
When  they  are  filled  Brooklyn  will  dema 
the  rest  of  Long  Island,  with  a  five-<'> 
subway  to  Montauk  Point.     And  all  '< 
time  man's  knowledge  of  the  borough  \  I 
decrease.      Study   well   its   citizens  wh 
they  come  over  to  Manhattan  to  havu 
good  time.    They  are  the  knowable 
of  an  unknowable  land. 


AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR  CRIwl 

IT  isn't  refusing  to  give  up  your  seat  i  i 
crowded  car,  nor  is  it  manslaughter  r 
thievery,  or  any  of  the  offenses  we  are  w  t 
to  read  much  of  in  the  daily  papers.  1  s 
a  crime  which,  by  its  very  nature,  raiy 
gets  into  the  public  notice — black  m. 
For  to  expose  a  blackmailer  is  to  ad  t 
that  you  have  something  in  your  pt 
which  you  want  kept  secret;  and  so, 
the  criminal  is  brought  to  justice,  e 
whole  affair  is  hushed  up  as  speedily  ts 
possible. 

More  money,  we  are  told  by  the  fw 
York  Times,  is  extorted  every  year  by  bl;  c- 
mailers,    than   is  lost   through  thieveis. 
More  than  a  thousand  expert  gangs  <  -' 
to    collect    money    from    the   indisem  "" 
unrighteous  rich   and,   according  to  \ '■ 
J.  Burns,  who  writes  the  article,  the  y<  s 
totals    run    far    into    the    millions, 
strangely  enough,  the  facts  rarely  beef 
public,  perhaps  never  even  reach  the  « 
of  the  police,  for  scarcely  10  per  cent  >f 
the    victims     report     their     trouble. 
axe  told: 

The  victims  pay  to  avoid  publicity  A 
list  of  only  the  more  recent  victims  w« 
contain   many  names  of  national  pn 
aence;     its   publication   would  create 
of     the     greatest     sensations    whicfl    *■ 
country  has  ever  known.     But  it  Will 


be  published     the  names  are  known 
to  such  of  us  aS  never  tell. 


\ 
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[ore  blackmail  is  going  on  to-day  than 
ny  time  within  my  knowledge;    it  is 

,    afe  for  a  man  or  a  woman  of  wealth 

.,  lake  chance  acquaintances  in  the  city 

,  H m  York,  or  in  any  other  of  our  large 
The  most  innocent  meetings  may 

K  Lade  the  basis  for  unscrupulous  demand 
at  sums  of  money. 
lie  better  hotels,    the   winter   resorts, 
fashionable   dansantu,   are   filled    with 

talsome   women    and   well-drest   women 

r]  live,  and  live  well,  by  prey. 

he  "best"  criminals  in  the  world  are 

ii  Lng  to  blackmail;    they  find  that  it  is 
needs    little    exertion,    and    is    most 

i  table.    It  has  all  the  desirable  features 
nne.     It  is  not  a  game  for  the  piker, 

I  for  the  criminal  who  has  the  ability  to 

l  off  Ihk'  things  in  a  big  way.     One  good 

u  will  provide  enough  easy  money  for 
years  of  high  living.     A  few  have 

•  me  so  rich  that  they  can  afford  to  be 
ctable. 
rich  woman  is  now  the  best  victim; 

i>  pocket-bulging    man    with    sporting 

.ails,  who  formerly  made  game  for  the 

is  now  seldom  used;  he  has  learned 

and  no  blackmailer  is  looking  for 

■  >le  when  rich  women  and  eminently 
etable  men  can  be  shaken  down  with- 

ii    an     effort.     The     wealthy     married 

i  ..ii  is  first  choice;  the  wealthy  married 
is  second  choice.  These  two  classes 
ifraid  of  publicity;  they  are  panic- 
ten  at  the  thought  of  their  pictures 
i<  front  page  of  a,  newspaper  as 
idaiits  in  a  noisome  suit. 
ie  classes  from  which  the  greatest 
t«  is  taken  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
laritj     and     productiveness     to     the 

D  rworid: 

Wealthy  married  women. 
Wealthy,  very  respectable  men  with 
g  social  and  church  connections. 
College    hoys    and    schoolboys    with 

M  y  in  their  own  right  or  with  wealthy 

1TI10  daughters  of  wealthy  families. 
Married     men    who    go    out    for    "a 
•    tune"  on  the  quiet — especially  away 
"  home. 
I  Wealthy   people  with   "family  skele- 

n  these  classes  of  people  so  open  to 

ing,  says  the  detective,   the  ones 

ike  their  living  by  extortion  assume 

'uses  which  bring  them   easiest,  into 

ol     with     the     victim.       They     are 

'    ''>     and     cultivated     gentlemen,     or 

<>f  scientists,  or  foreign  agents,  or, 

widows  of  South-American  sugar 

'|-es.     The  bolder  the  front,  we  are 

1   'he  belter  the  chance  of  quick  and 

suocess.     We  read  further: 

methods    of    operation    differ    ac- 
ta circumstances.     The  first  step 
strike   an    acquaintance.      This    is 
"  easily  done  by  a  man  in  the  case  of 
'  "■  M  by  a   woman  in  the  case  of  a 
■    Tl"'    bars    and    rates    give    the 

'/  'I'Pwtunitj    tor  the  nun;    tin-  women 

by  other  women  in  the  danxants 

""»>*•     Of  course,  the  victims  are 

'  kawn  to  the  sharpers  beforehand— 

h;'x>'  no  time  to  waste  on  speculative 

"!s-     'n,,x  "'-si  B ting  may  be  only 

"fUv  *unl  or  two,  possibly  only  an 
sy-  I  he  ice  being  broken,  an  a<- 
™  follows  slowly  or  quickly, 
a,u6    to    whether    the    prospeel    is 
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Enameled  plumbing  fixtures  at  their  best 
are  represented  by 

KOHLER  WARE 


— always  of  one  quality — the  highest 


The  beautiful  whiteness  of 
the  enamel,  the  hygienic  de- 
signs, and  the  one-piece  con- 
struction, which  eliminates 
joints  and  cracks,  contribute 
to  the  excellence  of  KOHLER 
WARE  and  account  for  its 
great  popularity. 

Our  latest  built-in  bath, 
"The  Viceroy, "  is  remarkable 
for  its  attractive  design  and  for 
many  other  exceptional  fea- 
tures. 


"The  Viceroy,"  suitable  for 
houses  and  apartments  of  all 
kinds,  is  low  in  price  due  to 
manufacturing  economies. 

If  you  are  building,  remodel- 
ing or  planning  to  build,  and 
wish  to  inform  yourself  'con- 
cerning beautiful,  durable, 
artistic  plumbing  ware,  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  illustra- 
ted book,  "KOHLER  OF 
KOHLER."  It  is  authorita- 
tive.    Address  Dept.   B-7. 


BRANCHES 

Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta 

Detroit  Chicago 

Indianapolis 


It's  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CO 

Founded  /8f3 

Kohler.  Wis.  U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
St.  Paul  St.  Louis 

Houston  Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles         Seattle 

London 
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lifted  b>  scores  Ol  p'i 

We.    qoraelTes   use    \\\  uei»h  -   ov    - 
million  customers  GOO  ■•del  ."»  \  i.il>l#> 

L.  C.  Smith  Typewriters 
Lt-t  us  send  v>n  the  complete  Type- 
writer ortrr  with  prices,  terms,  anil 
illu«tn>t.-.l  Catalog.  X"  Days'  Mat. 
Be*]  r  ,  .  >r.lM  II  li-liili; 
m,u^.L3Stcta  Cam  1 1  n  o.s.T. 


Saving  Money  lor  Authors 
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'  'Preparation  of  Manuscript s  for  the  Printer.  ' 
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FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
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Deaf  Persons 

after  trying:  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

la  the  thing:  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires.no  battery. 
A  small,  compact  instrument 
held  AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  in- 
serted. Reproduces  natural  voice 
tones  very  effectively;  no  "buz- 
zing:." _  Manufactured  in  our  sur- 
gical  instrument  department, 
ur  TRIAL  offer  and  testimonials 
will  interest  you. 

In  writing  today  for  Illustrated 
booklet,  please  mention  our  book- 
let No.  17. 

OPTICIAN"""™ 

Mfrs.  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
237  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Waste  Paper  is 
Well  Worth  Saving 


War  conditions  have  brought  about  a 
great  shortage  of  paper-making  materials. 
Paper  makers,  deprived  of  their  usual 
source  of  raw  material  supply,  are  buying 
every  pound  of  waste  paper  they  can  get. 
Prices  now  offered  are  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord and  prospects  are  that  even  higher 
prices  will  be  offered. 

Everybody — -business  men  and  house- 
holders— should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  convert  all  waste  paper 
into  profit. 

To  save  and  handle  waste 
paper  safely  and  advantage- 
ously you  need  the 


BALING 
PRESS 

Quickly  Pay.  for  lUelfuid 
Eanu  Money  for  iu  Owner 

The    Schick    is  the 
strongest,    simplest, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
most  compact  baling 
device  on  the  market. 
Any  good  stout    boy 
can    operate    it    with 
ease.    Takes  up  less  room  than  a  pile  of 
waste  on  the  floor  and  helps  keep  your  es- 
tablishment clean.     A  Schick  Baler  really 
costs  you  nothing,  because  it  pays  for  it- 
self and  earns  money  for  you. 

Many  of  our  customers  sav  that  the  Schick 
Baler  pays  for  itself  the  first  year;  some  say 
it  will  do  it  in  a  few  months.  How  soon  your 
Schick  will  pay  for  itself  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  waste  you  have.  At  any  rate,  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one — becan-'-  of 
the  fire  risk  feature,  if  for  nothing  else.  The 
Schick  provides  an  absolutely  safe  storage 
place  for  waste — prevents  risk  of  fire  starting 
in  loose  waste. 

We  back  the  Schick  with  an  iron-clad  guar- 
antee and  sell  it  on  10  flays'  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  low  prices  at"!  details  of  this 
liberal  free  trial  offer,  also 

GET  THIS    FREE    BOOK 

This  little  booklet  called  "Money  in  Waste 
Paper"  will  reveal  startling  facts  to  you.  It 
will  show  you  the  enormous 
loss  in  waste  paper  destroyed. 
It  will  show  you  how  this 
i  an  be  turned  into  cash 
profit  instead  of  loss  and  ex- 
pense. You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  this  book.  Send  for 
your  copy  now.  Use  the  cou- 
pon below. 

Jobbers  and  Salesmen  Wanted 

DAVENPORT  MFG. 
CO. 

Dept.  L-S,  Davenport, Iowa 
JIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIC 

:     Davenport  Mfg.   Co.,  ; 

3  Dept.  L-5,  Davenport,  Iowa  - 

I  Please   send  your    book   "Money    in   Waste       ; 

Z      Paper,*'  and  details  of  your  if)  days'  free  trial       - 
Z      offer. 


Name. . . 


suspicious  or  unsuspicious.  The  victim 
is  always  placed  at  ease  before  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  to  turn  the  trick  comes 
officially  on  the  scene. 

Take  the  case  of  a  woman.  A  woman 
who  likes  to  dance  is  always  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  dance  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blank  in  the  afternoon — especially 
as  Mr.  Blank  is  such  a  fine  dancer.  Before 
long  Mrs.  Blank  drops  out  for  an  after- 
noon. Mr.  Blank  gives  all  his  attention. 
The  silly  victim  thinks  she  is  having  a 
harmless  "adventure."  She  meets  Mr. 
Blank  quite  often  in  the  afternoons;  she 
may  write  him  notes,  if  she  is  particularly 
foolish. 

Then  comes  the  denouement;  Mrs. 
Blank's  lawyer  calls  upon  her.  He  tells 
her  that  his  client  is  about  to  begin  a  suit 
for  alienation  of  affections;  he  shows  a 
detective's  report,  which  gives  a  list  of 
her  movements.  She  indignantly  denies 
that  she  knows  anything  about  the  places 
named  in  the  report,  but  discovers  that 
on  all  of  those  particular  dates  she  was 
dancing  with  Mr.  Blank.  Her  denial  of 
the  report  would  amount  to  an  affirmance. 
The  lawyer  remarks  that  he  did  not  care 
at  first  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
victim's  husband,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  cause  her  needless  trouble.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  foolish  woman 
thinks  herself  trapt  and  pays  her  way  out 
with  as  many  thousands  of  dollars  as  she 
can  get  together.  The  amount  demanded 
is  always  carefully  calculated  to  be  as 
large  as  the  victim  can  collect,  but  no 
larger.  This  game  with  variations  is  being 
worked  every  day  of  the  year.  The  women 
with  more  time  and  money  than  sense  are 
rich  and  easy  victims. 

A  private  detective  in  St.  Louis  was 
recently  brought  to  court  on  a  blackmailing 
plot  of  this  sort.  He  had  completely 
turned  the  head  of  the  wife  of  a  very  rich 
man;  she  had  written  him  a  large  number 
of  letters;  most  of  the  letters  were  harm- 
less, but  contained  some  matter  capable 
of  two  interpretations.  When  he  had 
amassed  enough  letters  and  needed  money, 
he  informed  the  woman  that  he  would 
turn  them  over  to  her  husband  unless  he 
received  $10,000.  The  money  was  paid 
and  the  letters  were  delivered.  Then  the 
wife  told  her  husband,  who  had  the 
detective  arrested.  The  fellow  was  dis- 
charged, because  he  had  actually  delivered 
what  he  had  offered  to  sell. 

The  fake  detective-report  is  a  material 
part  of  the  blackmailing  cases;  scarcely 
any  one  can  tell  exactly  what  he  or  she 
was  doing  at  a  certain  time  a  month 
past.  And  when  you  are  confronted 
with  positive  testimony  that  you  were  in 
a  certain  place,  and  you  know  that  you 
were  not  in  that  place  but  can  not  re- 
member Where  you  were,  the  case  looks 
bad— in  your  own  imagination.  And  if 
you  do  recall  just  where  you  were,  you  will 
probably  discover  that  you  were  in  a  cafe 
with  the  man  or  woman  who  claims  that 
you  were  somewhere  else.  You  feel]  that 
your  defense!  is  very  lame — even  without 
the  publicity — and  you  pay  up. 

Blackmailing  could  not  exist  without 
the  victim's  fear  of  publicity.  Sometimes 
a  scheme  may  be  foiled  by  prompt  action, 
in  which  the  conspirators  are  hustled  out 
of  town,  but  old  hands  are  not  easily 
frightened,  and  an  arrest  means  so  little 
to  them  and  so  much  to  the  victim.  A 
few  convictions  would  do  a  great  deal 
toward  driving  out  what  might  be  called 
the  "Great  American  Crime." 


THE  SOUSA  MYTH 

"\  17"  HEN  our  men  set  out  for  Cuba  and 
*  *  Porto  Rico  in  '98,  they  marched  to 
the  train  or  boat  to  the  tune  of  one  of 
the  most  inspiriting  marches  ever  written, 
the  famous  "Stars  and  Stripes";  and  when 
that  seemed  to  lose  its  novelty,  there  ap- 
peared a  new  one,  just  as  fresh,  just  as 
inspiring,  called,  aptly  enough,  "El  Capi- 
tan."  These  were  only  two  of  the  con- 
tributions of  America's  greatest  band- 
master to  the  war-time  spectacle. 

Sousa  does  not  sound  like  an  American 
name,  and  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  anagram- 
matic  Americanism  about  it,  says  Tht 
Musical  Leader,  for  the  last  three  letters 
of  it  are  U.  S.  A.,  and  he  was  born  ir 
Washington,  under  the  very  shadow  of  thf 
Capitol  dome.  Yet  people  refuse  to  believi 
that  Sousa  is  his  real  name.  As  we  an 
told  by  the  musician  himself: 

If    there  is  one   thing  I  dislike    mor 
than  another,  it  is  to  spoil  a  good  ston 
I  remember  vividly  my  infantile  contemp 
for  the  punk-headed  pirate  who  told  m 
that  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  never  existec 
and  I  clearly  recall  my  underlying  hatre 
for  the  iconoclast    who  calmly  informe 
me  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  myth  an 
his  man  Friday  a  black  shadow,  withoi 
life  and  substance.     I  also  despised  the  ma 
who  said  that  Nero  never  was  a  fiddle 
Hence  you   can  understand  my  positk 
when  I  am  asked  in  all  seriousness  to  veri 
the  story  that  my  name  is  not  Sousa,  b 
Philipso.    I  suppose  I  might  have  permitt- 
the  hoax  to  continue  and  keep  the  publif 
doubt,  but  instead  I  confest  to  the  tru 
and  disclosed  the  author  of  the  yarn. 

The  story  of  the  supposed  origin 
my  name  really  is  a  good  one,  and,  like 
ingenious  fables,  permits  of  internatioi 
variations.  The  German  version  is  tl< 
I  am  one  Sam  Ogden,  a  great  musiei;, 
born  on  the  Rhine,  emigrated  to  Ameri , 
trunk  marked  S.  O.,  U.  S.  A.,  therefore  (i 
name.  The  English  version  is  that  1  l 
one  Som  Ogen,  a  great  musician,  Yo- 
shire  man,  emigrated  to  America,  luggfS 
marked  S.  0.,  U.  S.  A.,  hence  the  cognom  . 
The  domestic  brand  of  the  story  is  1 1 
I  am  a  Greek  named  Philipso,  emigrated  o 
America,  a  great  musician,  carrying  >? 
worldly  possessions  in  a  box  marld 
S.  O.,  U.  S.  A.,  therefore  the  patronymic 

This  more  or  less  polite  fiction,  qie 
common  in  modern  times,  has  been  on<  >f 
the  best  bits  of  advertising  I  have  hac  n 
my  long  career.  As  a  rule,  items  abit 
musical  persons  usually  find  their  iy 
only  into  the  columns  of  the  daily  pres  a 
few  of  the  magazines,  and  in  .pa]* 
devoted  to  music;  but  that  item  append 
in  the  religious,  rural,  political,  sectary 
trade,  and  labor  journals  from  one  enOi 
the  world  to  the  other,  and  I  believe  Jtf 
it  makes  its  pilgrimage  around  the  g.« 
once  every  three  years. 

The    story    emanated   about   ten  yfs 
ago  from  the  youthful  and  ingenious  bin 
of  a  one-time  publicity  promoter  of  n-o, 
and  out  of  the  inner  recesses  of  his  W 
matter  he  evolved   this  perennial  nog 
Since  it  first  appeared  I  have  been  c;| 
upon  to  deny  it  in  every  country  upon  n 
face  of  the  earth  in  which  the  white  an 
has   trod,   but,   like  Tennyson's  broo' 
goes  on  forever. 


I 
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Enters  a  new  Business  at 

*100,000  a  year 

he  Board  of  Directors  of  a  gigantic  wholesale  grocery  concern 
ad  gathered  to  select  a  new  president. 

A  keen,  broad-minded  director  arose  and  said:  "I  know  the  man 
'e  want,"  and  he  named  the  president  of  a  great  National  Bank. 

"What!"  cried  one  astonished  director,  "what  does  a  banker  know 
bout  our  business  ?" 

"This  man  knows  more  than  just  banking,"  was  the  answer. 
Banking,  like  wholesaling,  is  only  one  phase  of  business.  This  man 
\  not  limited  to  any  one  field.  He  knows  all  the  departments  of 
jusiness  —  finance,  economics,  organization,  selling,  accounting." 
They  discussed  the  matter  from  all  standpoints.  Finally  they 
jnanimously  agreed  to  get  him  if  they  could. 

The  banker  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
Dncern  at  a  salary  of  $100,000. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  had  completely  reorganized  the 
hole  concern. 

New,  well-planned  office  short  cuts  replaced  the  old,  roundabout 
lethods.     Means  of  shipment  and  distribution  were  completely  revolutionized 


Today  the  company  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  these 
langes.  Dividends  have  been  increased  by  many 
ousands  of  dollars. 

The  inspiring  success  of  this  banker,  in  a  busi- 
es totally  new  to  him,  was  the  result  of  his  broad 
isiness  training.  His  greatness  lay  in  his  knowledge  of 
isiness   fundamentals.      Each    move,  each    decision    he 


made,  was  backed  up  by  a  clear,  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
why  and  the  how  of  the  problems  he  had  to  solve. 

The  problems  this  man  had  to  face  were  far  more 
complicated  than  those  listed  below.  Yet  these  compara- 
tively simple  problems  are  the  very  rocks  upon  which 
business  careers  are  smashed.  Sooner  or  later,  you,  too, 
will  meet  these  questions.     How  will  you  answer  them? 


Do  you  know  why  most  inexperienced  promoters 
I  trying  to  raise  money  for  a  new  business,  and 
w  to  avoid  their    mistakes ? 

Do  you  know  the  vital  difference  to  a  business 
in  between  " getting  a  loan"  and  "discounting 
1  note,"  and  when  each   is  necessary ? 


When  you  hire  a  man  do  you  know  what  questions 
to  ask  and  what  to  leave  unasked  in  order  to  get  a 
line  on  the  applicant's  character  without  his  realiz- 
ing  it ? 

What  are  the  six  things  a  business  man  should 
watch  for  and  satisfy  himself  on  before  he  signs  his 
name  to  a  business  paper : ? 


Can  you  pick  from  a  bookkeeper's  trial  balance 
sheet,  the  essential  facts  the  manager  of  a  business 
should  know ? 

Can  you  analyze  the  market  of  a  proposition 
so  as  to  tell  accurately  whether  it  will  be  cheaper 
to  sell  direct  by  mail,  or  thru  usual  trade 
channels 


The  knowledge  that  carries  men  thru 

You  cannot  catalog  the  answers  to  these  broad  questions, 
rcumstances  vary.  But  the  big  underlying  principles  always 
main  the  same.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  that 
rries  men  thru  to  success. 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  business  that  the 
icxander  Hamilton  Institute  is  giving  to  more  than  40,000 
Jisiness  men  today. 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  of  the  Alexander 
unilton  Institute  gives  you  a  logical  foundation  on  which  to 
iild  your  future  business  knowledge  and  experience.  All  depart- 
-mts  of  business  are  covered  and  presented  to  you  in  interesting, 
actical  form. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Presidents  of  big  corporations  are  often  enrolled  in  the 
cxandcr  Hamilton  Institute  along   with   ambitious   young   clerks 

their  employ.  Among  the  40,000  subscribers  are  such  men 
:  H.  C.  Osborn,  President,  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co.; 
elville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  a  $1,500,000 
rporation;  Geo.  M.  Verity,  President  of  the  American  Rolling 
ills,  a  $5,000,000  corporation;  Wm.  H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Man- 
er  of  the  biggest  watch  company  in  the  world;  N.  A.  Hawkins, 
:neral  Sales  Manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. — and  scores  of  others 
"ally  prominent. 


II 


Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the  highest  standing  is 
represented  in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute.  This  Council  includes  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Ste<  I 
Corporation;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  Jeremiah  \Y.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Busi- 
ness," copy  of  which  we  will  send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many 
times  over.  It  will  help  measure  what  you  know — what  you  don't 
know,  and  what  you  should  know — to  make  success  sure.  If  you 
feel  uncertain  of  yourself,  if  you  long  for  bigger  responsibilities, 
power,  influence,  money  —  this  Course  and  Service  will  fit  you  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  are  bound  to  come  to  those  who  are 
prepared. 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON    INSTITUTE 
163  ASTOR  PLACE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" — FREE 


I 
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Address  . 
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Imperial  Dealers  can 
now  supply  you  with 


TRADE   MARK  REG. 


DROP  SEATf  Union  Suits 

Made  from  the  New 
"Imperial  RIr/~—  a 
characteristic  Imperial 
fabric  designed  to  give 


>p-Seat  idea- the 
Comfort  Rrst^design- 
makes  possible  an 
absolute  closed  crotch 
and  eliminates  the 
double  thickness  of 
cloth.  Made  to  fit 
like  a  pair  of  trousers 

cAsk  if  our  dealer  to 
<s/iow  youJmperial. 

Prices  t/§9 'to  $609 

Imperial  Underwear  Co. 
Piqua,0hio.. 


Do  You  Know  the  Facts  About  Socialism? 

the  former  "Utopian  dream"  which  has  metamorphosed  into  a  strongly  organized  political  party 
polling  700,000  votes  in  the  United  States  at  the  latest  elections— electing  a  Socialist  Mayor  and 
entire  City  Council  at  Milwaukee,  Legislators  in  several  States,  a  Member  of  Congress,  etc.? 
.//./.  tin-  facts  of  the  origin,  devi  lo]  i  nt,  and  the  present  status  of  the  socialistic  movement 
in  the  United  States  ;lre,  shown  in  the 

"History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States" 

By  Morris  Hillquit— New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Fully  describes  Present-day  Socialism,  the  Socialist  Party  and  Its  Platforms,  What  Socialism  Is  and 
What  It  Is  Not,  Interesting  Soi  iologii  al  Facts,  Career  of  the  Socialist  Party,  Very  Recent  Developments 
(published  1910),  Former  Utopian  and  Communistic  Colonies,  Life  Sketches  of  Utopian  Leaders,  Karlv 
Socialism,  the  Modern  Movement,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  Present  Reform  and  Trade-union  Move- 
ments, National  Civic  Federation,  Presidential  Campaign  of  igo8,  Problems  and  Prospects  of  American 
Soi  ialism,  etc.,  etc.    Strong  Cloth,  price  $1.30  net ;  postpaid  $1.67.  , 

Funic  6c  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


1  count  my  knowledge  of  Socialism  as  my   most  priceless  intellectual  treasure." — Upton  Sinclair. 


A  Really  Important   Contribution   to   the   Literature   of   the   Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre 

By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 


A  hook  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 
good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
womei  vho  interpreted  the  grr.it  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  halt  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
then  vi'li  familiar  freedom  a1  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his   ige    nH  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


The  book  contains  almost  100  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Charlotte Cushman.  Mary  Anderson.  Madame  Mod- 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ada  Kehan,  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Fanny Janauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Fanny 
i  )a ven port,  Edgar  L.Davenport,  Lester  Wallack  and 
many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten. 


Octavo,  Cloth.    Illustrated,  480  pagen.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 
FUNK   &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  3S4-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Were  it  not  for  the  reproving  fin^, 
of  pride  pointed  in  my  direction  by  th. 
illustrious  line  of  ancestral  Sousas,  I  migh 
have  let  it  go  at  that.  Besides,  there  wer 
a  bunch  of  sisters  and  brothers  ready  t 
prove  that  my  name  was  Sousa,  and 
could  not  shake  them.  My  parents  wer 
opposed  absolutely  to  race  suicide  an. 
were  the  authors  of  a  family  of  ten  chil 
dren.  Many  of  these  are  living  and  marrio 
and  doing  so  well  in  the  family  line  that 
should  say  that  in  about  1992  the  name  < 
Sousa  will  supplant  that  of  Smith  as  on 
national  name. 

Seriously,  I  was  born  in  Washington 
D.  C.  My  parents  were  Antonio  Sou- 
and  Elizabeth  Trinkhaus  Sousa,  and 
drank  in  lacteal  fluid  and  patriotism  simu 
taneously  within  the  shadow  of  the  Ore; 
White  Dome.  I  was  christened  Job 
Philip  at  Dr.  Kinkel's  church  in  Twent; 
second  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
and  you  might  mention  that  if  I  had  a 
opportunity  to  be  born  again  I  would  sele. 
the  same  parents,  the  same  city,  the  san 
time,  and — well,  just  say  that  I  have  1 
kick  coming. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  of  which 
stand  in  deadly  fear,  and  that  is  that  peop 
will  call  me  "professor."  Let  'em  call  n 
anything  bizt  that,  for  from  my  earlie 
days  I  have  pictured  "professors" 
persons  with  long  hair,  wearing  gogs;i> 
with  poor  digestion  and  no  sense  of  hum. 
And  thank  goodness  I  am  free  from 
of  these  drawbacks. 


THE  "BAD  MEN"  AT  DANNEMOK 

PEOPLE  are  too  apt  to  confuse  priso 
reformers   with   the   squad   of  sen. 
mental  old  ladies  who  visit  burglars  in  tin 
cells,  cry  over  them,  and  recommend  th 
they  read  the  Bible  daily;    or  with  t 
horde  of  young  damsels  who  send  flowt 
— and    love-letters — to    condemned    wif 
murderers.     Every  man  who  believes 
improving  conditions  in  the  prisons  is  % 
essentially  a  sentimentalist.    A  number 
ilu 'in    are    hard-headed    business    men 
students  of  economics  who  realize  that  t1 
present  prison  methods  are  wasteful, 
efficient,  and  for  the  most  part  futile. 

Recently  two"  men  who  had  been  <-. 
sidered  "bud   men"  at  Dannemora  Prist 
were     transferred,     not    without    risk 
failure,  to  the  privileged  Welfare  Lear 
at  Sing  Sing.    People  said  that  they  wot! 
never  "make  good,"  that  they  were  1» 
hardened,  that  they  woidd  not  try,  wot  I 
not    appreciate    attempts    to    help    tin 
So   the  New  York   Times  sent  a  reporV 
up  the  river  to  learn  how  the  experiim' 
had    turned     out — leaving    due    time    r 
failure.      The   account   tells  of   what 
envoy  learned,  saying: 

They  kept,  Bill  Green  and  Clin" 
O'Connell  in  solitary  confinement  ' 
Clinton  Prison  at  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  - 
cause  the  two  were  considered  "bad  m< 
but  both  are  now  in  Sing  Sing  Pris«- 
members  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  Lml'. 
and  are  sent  daily  for  long  walks  over  e 
hills  of  Ossining  so  that  their  In  a  '• 
impaired  by  the  cell  life  of  Clinton.  >. 
be  fully  restored.  They  are  under  gutS. 
of  course,  when  thev  po  beyond  the  pri " 
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is  but  the  guard  is  a  sergeant-at-arms 
i  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  and  only 
(  i  pf  the  two  Clinton  men  goes  ont  at  a 
t,  e;  but  neither  saw  anything  except  a 
i  cli  of  sky  and  prison  stones  for  months 
i  oro  going  to  Sing  Sing  last  Saturday. 

"he  reporter  had  been  told  that  they 
Hi    been    transferred     because     Warden 

>mas  Mott  Osborne  wanted  to  refute 
i  theory  held  by  some  that  the  prisoners 
i  whom  the  officials  at  Clinton  considered 
Nftary  confinement  necessary  were  men 
i  erent  in  nature  and  character  from  the 
I  oners  who  prospered  so  well  for  them- 
B/es  and  for  society  under  the  regime  of 
t]  Mutual  Welfare  League  at  Sing  Sing. 
Warden's    theory    is    that    the    "old 

■  lorn,"  by  which  Clinton  is  managed, 
lids  to  make  men  who  might  be  of  use 

■  society  into  "bad  men,"  and  tends  to 
iilke  "good  prisoners"  of  the  weakest 
■I  most  contemptible  inmates,  and  Mr. 
(jiorne  wished  to  put  this  theory  to  the 
Mi,  to  see  whether  bad  prisoners  of  the 
'[d    system"    might    not    be    redeemed 

ear  his  system  and  ultimately  released 

ii.i  society  with  which  they  would  natur- 

.1    cooperate.     So  he  asked  the  Super- 

ii indent  of  Prisons  to  send  him  a  number 

nnton's  "bad  men,"  and  Bill  Green 

Charlie    O' Council    were    transferred 

hi  result. 

when  the  reporter  asked  for  permission 

i  interview   the   men,   Warden   Osborne 

g'e    his    consent     at    once,     contingent 

u  n  the  willingness  of  the  men,  and  the 

mrter  talked  to  each  of   the  prisoners 

»j irately  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  desired, 

81  with  no  prison  officials  or  other  person 

d  hearing  distance. 

This  is  Mr.  Green,"  said   the  trusty, 

oducing  that  prisoner  to  the  reporter. 

1'  meeting  was  startlingly  conventional 

a  normal. 

nd  the  "bad  man"  of  Clinton?     He 

■    found  to  be  a  large,  agreeable  fellow, 

ft  lit  thirty-five  years  old,  with  a  disposi- 

unmistakahly     jovial.       Throughout 

interview,   more   than   anything  else, 

laughed.     It  was  hard  to  believe  that 

one  had  ever  considered   him  a  "bad 

I  i."     But,  now  and  then,  in  telling  of 

talities    and    injustice    which    he    had 

"' red —or   honestly   considered    ho   had 

red     the  harshness  of  his  voice  and 

t.bite  in  his  words  showed  that  he  might 

l!  be  a  "bad  man"  to  (hose  who  treated 

'   with  injustice  and  brutality. 

i ecu   told  his  story   simply.      He  was 

N 1  in  Ossining  and  grew  up  there.     He 

into  bad  habits.     "I  was  a  big  boob 

ft  of  my  life,"  he  said,  meaning  that  he 

il  Carelessly,  drank  more  than  was  good 

him,    and    picked    up    the    taste    for 

tie  jobs."     He  was  arrested  two  or  three 

>S  for  intoxication   and  petty  larceny, 

for  some  lime  did   nothing  "serious" 

'    made  friends  in  Ossining,  even  among 

;<ms  who  never  turned  to  infractions  of 

law.      All    reports    are    that    every- 

5    who    knew    him    liked    "Bill,"   and 

»  he  was  passing  through  Ossining  on 

way    to    Sing    Sing    last     Saturday    a 

gageman    at    the    station    and    several 

a*  greeted  him  with  "Hello,  Bill,  glad 

»e  you  back."     lie  had  never  been  a 

d  man"  to  them. 

tot  in  1909  Bill  was  convicted  of  rob- 
in the   first   degree    and    sentenced 
arve  from  four  years  and  six  months  to 
years  and   six   months.      II e    says   he 
<*  committed  the  crime  for  which  he 
oommitted  but  that's  another  story, 
•^nt  to  Sing  Sing,  and,  in  his  words, 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  LVERY  FARM 

DELCO-LIGHT  is  a  compact,  effi- 
cient and  economical  electric  plant 
for  farm,  village  and  suburban  homes. 

Delco-Light  furnishes  electricity  for  light- 
ing the  house  and  other  buildings. 

Delco-Light  also  furnishes  power  to  oper- 
ate small  machinery. 

It  does  the  washing. 

It  pumps  the  water. 

It  operates  the  cream  separator. 

It  churns  the  butter. 

It  drives  the  sewing  machine  and  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

It  brings  city  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the  farm  and 
takes  away  much  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  life. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it. 

It  has  been  developed  by  the  same  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing ability  that  has  made  Delco  Cranking,  Lighting  and 
Ignition  for  automobiles  the  standard  of  the  world. 

The  Price,  complete  with  Batteries, 

is  $275,  f .  o.  b.  Dayton 

Price  in  Canada,  $375 

A  thousand  Delco-Light  representatives  and  service  men  are  in  the 
field—there  is  one  in  your  locality. 

Let  him  demonstrate  Delco-Light 
to  you  in   your   own   home. 

At  least  write  for  illustrated  hook. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,   Dayton,  Ohio 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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ERNEST  SCHELLING  the  concert 
pianist  in  an  interview  expresses  his 
1  high  appreciation  of 

THE  DUO  ART  PIANOLA 


v   v   v   v 

Ernest  Schelling 
is  a  pianist  of  great  talent 
and  distinction  —  a  com- 
poser of  high  attainment". 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Pad' 
erewsii,  and  is  one  of  the 
closest  friends  of  the  great 
virtuoso. 

When,  because  of  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Paderewski  was 
unable  to  play  at  the  Na- 
tional Polish  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Chopin  at  Lemberg,  he 
sent  Schelling  in  his  stead. 
Perhaps  nothing  could  in- 
dicate more  graphically 
than  this  incident  the  truly 
commanding  artistic  stat- 
ure of  this  eminent  Ameri- 
can pianist. 


«B®S^p®58! 


HEN  I  first  played  in 
public  I  was  but  a 
little  more  than  four 
years  old.  The  affair 
was  a  sort  of '  Tableau 
Vivant'  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Musicin  Phila- 
delphia. I  was  the 
little  Mozart.  The  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  a  huge  man,  wore  a 
long  tailed  coat  with  a  big  pocket 
in  it.  When  my  turn  came  to 
play  he  stowed  me  in  that  pocket, 
strode  out  uponthestageandtaking 
me  from  my  snug  place  of  conceal- 
ment put  me  down  at  the  piano. 
The  audience  was  immensely 
tickled  and  gave  me  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome." 

Mr.  Schelling  smiled  reminis- 
cently.  I  smiled  also.  When  Mr. 
Schelling  rises  from  his  chair,  one's 
first  estimate  of  his  height  is  six 
feet  six;  certain  it  is  that  since 
his  debut  from  a  coat  pocket  he 
has  grown  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

*P  fP  3|* 

"Beginning  with  that  early  ap- 
pearance,mylifehas  been  an  almost 
unbroken  round  of  concert  tours, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  I 
devoted  to  composition.  But  hard- 
ly anything  in  my  entire  musical 
experience  has  held  me  with  a 
keener  interest  than  my  present 
work  in  playing  for  Duo-Art 
Records.  It  is  fascinating  and 
stimulating  to  develop  an  interpre- 
tation, realizing  the  while  that  it 
is  to  be  perpetuated — that  it  is  di- 
rected not  merely  to  the  present 
generation,  but  to  posterity.  One 
realizes  that  at  last  really  great 
pianistic  art,  the  art  which  rises  to 
the  heights,  may  achieve  immor- 


tality —  a  thing  impossible  before 
the  advent  of  the  highly  perfected 
reproducing  piano. 

"And  how  immensely  the  field 
of  the  pianist's*  influence  has  been 
extended!  Through  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola,  the  pianist  may  reach  the 
civilized  world — 'may  literally  play 
to  everyone,  instead  of  the  few 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
whom  he  meets  within  his  audiences 
of  the  concert  halls.  A  Shakleton 
or  a  Peary  may  still  find  himself  in 
touch  with  the  pianistic  world  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  remarkable 
and  wonderful,  isn't  it?" 

"Just  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Schelling,  by  reaching  people 
through  the  Duo-Art?  Do  you 
feel  that  you  are  actually  playing 
to  them?" 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  "Sin- 
cerely," he  answered.  "I  think 
the  Duo-Art  reproduction  of  an 
artist's  carefully  prepared  record 
will  present  that  artist  at  his  best. 
For  example,  I  consider  that  my 
interpretation  of  the  10th  Rhap- 
sodie  which  we  heard  a  few  min- 
utes ago  upon  the  Duo-Art  was 
played  as  well  as  I  would  play  it  in 
one  of  my  best  moods.  That  makes 
my  position  clear,  doesn't  it?" 

"You  believe  then,"  I  queried, 
"that  the  Duo-Art  reproductions 
retain  the  artist's  personality?" 

"Oh  yes  indeed.  Particularly  in 
rhythmical  peculiarities,  in  tempi 
and  in  individuality  of  phrasing,  the 
reproduction  isstartlingly  perfect 

"As  you  listen  to  one  of  your 
own  reproduced  interpretations, 
Mr.  Schelling,  do  you  have  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction?  As  this  note 
and  that  is  struck,  as  a  run  is 
taken  or  a  crescendo  built  up,  do 
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you  feel  a  desire  to  go  to  the 
piano  and  emphasize  this  note, 
pedal  that  run  differently, 
throw  more  force  into  the 
crescendo? — or  do  these  de- 
tails as  they  unfold,  win  your 
nods  of  approval?" 

"My  nods  of  approval,  yes. 
Of  course,  no  artist  ever  feels 
entire  satisfaction  with  regard 
to  his  own  work,  whether 
original  or  reproduced;  if  he 
does,  it  is  time  for  him  to  step 
aside.  I  endeavor  to  remove 
all  minor  dissatisfactions  dur- 
ing the  process  of  editing. 
When  I  am  working  over 
my  records  I  actually  go  to 
the  piano  and  change  empha- 
sis of  passages,  pedaling  and 
so  forth.  I  am  really  very 
happy  over  these  finished 
Duo-Art  reproductions. 

Take  my  records  of  the 
Liszt  Sonata — a  composition 
which  makes  the  utmost  de- 
mands upon  interpretative 
art,  which  calls  forth  the  last 
resources  of  expression.  Yet 
in  developing  my  interpreta- 
tion of  this  work  of  such  try- 
ing proportions  the  Duo-Art 
did  not  fail  me.  It  gave  in 
generous  measure.  And  its 
reproduction  of  the  work  is 
practically  as  personal  an  in- 
terpretation as  if  I  myself 
were  at  the  piano. 

'I  am  highly  enthusiastic 
about  the  Duo-Art  Pianola. 
I   feel   that    as  soon  as  the 
public  knows  the  instrument 
as  we  pianists  know  it,  the  art 
of  the  piano  will  be  made  uni- 
versally available,  it  will  become 
of  interest  to  the  entire  public, 
not  merely  to  a  restricted  class 
as  now. 

"The  Duo-Art  is  a  fine  piano,  a 
player-piano  of  extraordinary  artistic 
worth,  a  wonderful  reproducing  piano 
— a  composite  instrument  in  fact  which 
provides  in  the  home  every  phase  of 
pianism." 

V 

Having  read  this  interview  in 
print,  I  find  it  a  correct  report  of 

my  statements.  '   • 


9%**    ■     ■        ■ 


Mr.  Schelling  takes  great 
interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  Duo-Art  reproductions. 


THE  DUO-ART  PIANOLA 


TO  hear  in  one's  own  home  the 
music  of  the  pianoforte,  played 
by  the  greatest  pianists  of  the  day,  is 
a  privilege  that  few  have  ever  enjoyed. 
But  this  wonderful  privilege  may  now 
be  yours  —  through  The  Duo-Art 
Pianola.  This  remarkable  new  in- 
strument, actuated  by  the  Duo-Art 
music  rolls,  which  are  accurate  rec- 
ords of  the  great  artists'  playing, 
reproduces  the  interpretations  by 
these    famous    musicians  so  perfectly 


that   it  is  like   hearing  them  play  in 
person. 

And,  too,  you  may  play  the  Duo- 
Art  yourself  when  you  desire.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  model  of  The  Pianola 
— plays  any  standard,  88-note  music- 
roll.  It  is  also  a  perfect  pianoforte  of 
the  conventional  type,  a  Steinway, 
Steck,  Stroud  or  famous  Weber.  Prices 
from  $750.  A  descriptive  booklet  and 
name  of  our  nearest  representative 
•ent  upon  request.  Address  Dept.  L1C14 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

OUoiian  OialL,  CHeiuJcrk  Gitj 
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Sampler 

If  you  would 
surprise    and    please! 


ALTOGETHER  unique 
l  is  this  quaint,  original 
Sampler  box  with  its 
old-time  atmosphere  and  its 
charming  variety  of  the 
leading  Whitman  chocolates 
and  confections  —  famous 
since  1842. 

At  the  nearest  Whitman's 
agency  (usually  the  lead- 
ing drug  store)  or  from  us 
for  $1 .00.    Ask  for  booklet. 

Stephen  F.Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.    , 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  IVhii .,.  ■■'    tn    a-ntaneo,  $  Chocolate, 
Cocoa  and  Marshmaliow  U  hi/> 
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Study  Law  30  Days  Free 

^K  Let  Us  Prove  to  Your  Entire  Satisfaction,  at  Our  Ex-  ^^ 

penme,  that  we  Actually  Offer  the  Moat  Complete  ami  \ 

Efficient    Extension    Course     In  Law    In   America 


After  this  30-day  free  trial  you  can  compare  oar 
course  with  any  other  law  course  in  existence — then 
decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  readily  convince 
you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a  penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  In  the 
United  States  conferring  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws— LL.  B.— by  correspondence.  ONLY  law 
school  in  the  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resident 
school  and  giving  same  instruction  by  mail.  Only 
law  school  giving  over  SOO  class-room  lectures 
to  ite  extension  students.  Only  law  school  giving 
a  full  3-year,  University  Law  Course,  by  mail, 
having  an  actual  faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers  in  active  practice.  ONLY  law  school  in 
existence  giving  Complete  Course  In  Oratory  and 
Public  Speaking,  in  conjunction  with  its  law  course. 

Our  Degree  LL.  B. 

We  confer  this  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL. 
B. — only  when  the  student  has  completed  our  full 
course  with  the  necessary  credits,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Faculty,  exactly  the  same  as  in  our 
resident  school.  Our  correspondence  graduates 
receive  identically  the  same  sheepskins  (not  a  diploma 
or  certificate)  as  our  resident  school  graduates.  In 
addition,  they  have  the  privilege  of  coming  to  Chica- 
go and  graduating  with  our  resident  school  class. 

From  Class-Room  to  Student 

is  tbe  way  we  teach  law.  We  are  the  only  school 
doing  this.  A  student  can  if  he  chooses,  take  part 
of  our  course  by  mail  and  finish  in  our  resident 
school  where  he  will  receive  full  credit  for  all 
work  done  by  mail. 

We  give  an  absolute  written  guarantee  to 
prepare  our  students  to  pass  bar  examinations. 
School  and  Course  Highly  Endorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  Government  Officials,  Biieinese  Men, 
Noted  Lawvere,  Graduates  and  Students. 


Course  in  Oratory     Free 

This  course  has  been  "prepared  and  written  by  Prof. 
Oscar  G.  Christgaa,  LL.  M  (Master  of  Laws),  the 
regular  resident  school  professor  in  charge  of 
this  work.  Knowing  law,  from  a  lawyer's  standpoint 
he  has  prepared  this  course  to  meet  all  the  require- 
men t s  of  the  practicing  attorney. 

Our  Law  Library 

Consists  of  24  volumes  of  Students  Standard 
Text  Boohs,  two  volumes  bound  together  under  one 
cover  for  convenience,  making  a  total  of  12  books. 
These  law  books  were  prepared  at  an  enormous 
cost  especially  for  the  students  of  the  Hamilton 
College  of  Law,  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
law  booh  publishers  in  America.  This  is  the  only 
set  of  law  text  boohs  ever  prepared  exclusively 
for  student's  use. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

and  get  our"  Big.  Beautifully  Illustrated  Pros- 
pectus and  Our  30-Day  Free  Offer.  Then  mahe 
us  prove  every  statement  we  mahe  without  obli- 
gating yourself  in  any  way. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

1002  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen:— Kindly  send  me  your  Illustrated  Pros- 
pectus and  30-Day  Free  Trial  Offer. 


■  Name.... 
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"for    nineteen     months     everything    was 
all  right." 

"Then  I  got  word  that  my  brother  was 
dying,"  said  Bill,  "and  I  asked  the  Warden 
to  let  me  go   to   see  him — under  guard, 
of  course.    He  said  he  wasn't  running  am 
nursery,  and  wouldn't  let  me  go.     Right 
there.  I  turned  against  the  whole  busi 
'AH    right,'    I    said    to    myself,    'I    , 
made  any  trouble  here  and  I've  set 
down  to  do  my  bit,  but  this  ends  it.    I'll 
beat  Mr.  Warden  and  his  whole  bunch  of 
screws.'" 

He  settled  down,  we  learn,  for  just  tw< 
weeks.    Then  his  chance  came.    With  font 
other  companions  he  succeeded  in  sawiii!.' 
a  few  bars,  and  escaping  from  the  dre;n 
gray  building.     It   was   an  easy  matter 
once  out,  to  dive  into  the  Hudson,  swiii 
down-stream  a  little  way  to  destroy  Hi 
trail,     and     then    come    ashore.       There 
while  the  authorities  searched  far  and  wid< 
for  the  fugitives,  they  hid  in  the  house  o 
one  of  Bill's  friends  until  it  seemed  sat' 
to  move  on.     The  account  says  of  wha 
followed: 

Bill  went  to  Boston  and  worked  Li 
way  to  England  an  a  cattle-ship,  but  fa 
did  not  like  the  foreign  land. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "there's  no  plac 
like  our  country." 

He  returned  to  America  and,  for  a  tiim 
worked  as  a  night  wauh?na.n  in  Boston. 

"That's  a  good  job  for  an  escape 
con,"  explained  Bill.  "You  sleep  all  da 
when  people  are  running  around,  and  i 
night  nobody  sees  you." 

Later    Bill    rode    freight-trains    to    li 
Coast  and  obtained  work  as  a  sea-diver  ne; 
Los  Angeles.    He  had  never  dived  when  1 
began,    and    admitted    that    he    "took 
chance,"  but  he  said  he  "had  to  earn 
living."     A  "friend"  learned  his  identit 
however,  and  told  the  authorities.     Tv 
years  and  fourteen  days  after  his  esca] 
he  was   "received"    at   Sing  Sing  agai 
Five  months  later  he  attempted  anoth 
escape,  was  captured,  sentenced  to  ser 
two  years  and  two  months  in  addition 
the  maximum  of  his  original  term,  ai 
sent   to  Clinton,   the  prison  where  "bi 
men"  go  for  correction. 

Bill    was    put    in    solitary    confinenie 
on  March  2,   1014.     He  said  his  was  i 
"isolation  cell,"  and  thy  prisoners  call 
it,  he  added,  "the  tomb  of  the  living  dea> 
In  July,  1915,  Bill  was  taken  from  iso 
tion  and  put  to  work  in  tho  prison  kitch< 
There    he    encountered    "the    league 
prison   rats" — men   for  whom  he  had 
contempt  because  they  "snitched"  on  otl 
prisoners  and  were   tools  of  the  officia 
One  of  these  "cussed"  Bill;  he  "beat  t 
fellow  up"  and  was  sent  back  to  isolati 
— after  seven  months  in  the  kitchen. 
remained    in    solitary    confinement   uri 
transferred    to    Sing    Sing.       His   condi 
was  such  that  the  officials  did  not  tin': 
ho  could  be  trusted  to  minglo  with  otl' 
prisoners. 

"Tho  isolation  cell,"  said  Bill,  "is1 
little  room,  10  by  10,  with  a  yard  ab<  t 
the  same  size.  The  yard  is  all  shut  in  b.' 
high  Avail  and  you  can't  see  a  thing  1' 
the  sky.  Every  onco  in  a  while  a  bird  ^  1 
fly  by,  and  you  get  to  looking  for 
birds.    They  are  all  you  can  seo." 

In  the  isolation  Bill  doveloped  an  acl 
hostility  to  tho  prison  officials.     He  s' 
some  of   them    boat  other  prisoners  i- 
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quently,  so  Jio  kept  in  training,  ready  at 
uiy  timo  for  a  fight.  Ho  had  a  little  ball 
mid  he  used  to  play  handball  with  it 
against  his  wall,  perform  calisthenics, 
irid  take  other  exercise  to  keep  in  con- 
dition. He  was  ready  to  put  up  a  fighl 
for  it  any  time  they  attacked  him,  he  said. 

All  that  seemed  very  proper  and  logical 
until  he  went  to  Sing  Sing.  Somehow  it 
didn't  soem  the  right  tactics  there.  I  In 
jould  not  know,  of  course,  why  he  had 
been  transferred,  but  lie  could  assume  at 
irst  that  it  was  to  bring  some  more  dire 
>unishment  to  bear.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
wherein  it  differed  from  Dannemora.  No 
I  me  received  him  with  a  lecture  or  a  nice 
Leal  pledge  ready  to  be  signed.  They 
list  took  him  in,  that's  all,  ho  says,  lie 
pas  made  a  member  of  the  Welfare 
jeague  at  once,  and  ho  began  to  feel,  we 

.1111,  like  "a  friend  among  friends."  The 
eporter  asked  him  how  it  felt  to  be  here, 
ays  the  account: 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "it's  hard 
o  tell  you.  It's  just  in  the  head.  You 
>ok  at  things  differently.  It  don't  seem 
ke  everybody  was  against  you.  You 
>el  like  you  got  a  chance.  Say,  it's  this 
ay.  I  never  snitched  on  a  man  in  my 
t'e,  but  if  I  saw  one  of  the  fellows  here 
oing  something  he  oughtn't  to  do,  I'd 
II  the  officers  of  the  league  in  a  minute, 
•cause  we're  all  running  things  and  we 
)tta  work  together." 

But  it   all   seems   strange   to  Bill   yet. 

e  was  asked  where  O'Connell  was. 

"He's    out    taking    his    constitutional," 

said,    and    laughed    aloud.      The   idea 

a  "bad  man"  taking  a  constitutional 

i  med    highly    humorous    to    him.      He 

>ok  his  first  constitutional  on  Wednesday. 

"Yes,"   repeated  Bill,  "he's  out  taking 

s  constitutional.     But  ho's  just  dream- 

g.    Both  of  us  are  dreaming.     We  just 

ink  we  are  here.     We'll  wake  up  soon 

id  find  Ave  ain't  ever  left  the  isolations 

Dannemora." 

O'Connell   came   in    shortly.      He   is   a 

•iitler,  more  serious  man,  fifty-two  years 

1-     He  has  had  a  more  adventurous  life 

an  (Ireen,  beginning  with  a  good  educa- 

►n,  but   developing  into  a  bank-robber. 

•   was   sentenced    to   Sing   Sing  in   1880 

'  robbing  two  banks  in  New  York  City, 

aply  reaching  over  the  cages  and  lifting 

'•knt;es  of  money,      lie  escaped  from  the 

iirt-rooni     of     General     Sessions     while 

aiting  trial,  was  captured  four  months 

er.  was  confined  in  Clinton  Prison  for 

irty-two  months,  and  then  escaped  by 

IMng  out   of   the   gates   disguised   as   a. 

mter.     Five  days  later  he  was  shot    in 

knee  bj  a  railroad  guard  at  Plattsburg, 

ratified,  and  returned  to  prison.     After 

uaining  in  the  prison  hospital  ten  weeks 

tore    the     plaster-cast     off     his     knee. 

"abed  out  of  a  window,  and  succeeded 

reaching   Baltimore,    despite   his   pain 

1  lameness. 

3'Connell  had  "plenty  of  money  salted 
ay."  go1  his  hands  on  it,  and  sailed  for 
gUnd  "like  a  gentleman."  He  lived  in 
[TOpe  a  free  man  for  some  lime,  and  then 
•k  $60,000  from  the  Reichsbank  in 
i nki'ori-on-t he-Main— lifted  it  out  of  a 
:*>•  He  got  out  of  the  bank,  but  Avas 
«W  and  identified  later  because,  in  his 
'"'"  Albert  coat  and  high  hat,  he  avus 
ispurttously  well  drest. 


Which  shall  it  be 


More  figure  clerks  or  a  machine  ? 


T 


HAT'S  a  question  that 
sooner  or  later  confronts 
every  growing  concern. 


it  was  put  up  to  the  Accounting 
Department  of  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co., 
Chicago,  by  the  rapidly  expanding  scope 
of  their  operations  in  the  warehousing 
and  distribution  of  steel  shapes,  bar-, 
plates,  sheets  and  machinery.  Action 
one  way  or  the  other  was  imperative. 

They  finally  settled  it  by  the  purchase 
of  a  Comptometer.  That  Avas  three 
years  ago. 

Meantime,  a  new  and  modernly  equip- 
ped plant  of  many  times  greater  capacity 
had  been  built  and  occupied.  Scarcely 
were  they  settled  in  it,  Avhen  the  burden 
of  increased  work  brought  another 
appeal  from  the  Accounting  Depart  ment. 


A  Comptometer  Desk  ;  n 
Office  of  A.  M.  Castle  c 
Co.,  Chicago. 

"Without  these  »<</- 
chines,"  says  the  Head 
Accountant,  "we  would 
need  two  more  men  at 
least." 


\o  question  about  it  this  time — 
i  hey  asked  for  and  got  another  Comp- 
tometer. 

lint  business  kepi  on  piling  up  and 
soon  they  were  clamoring  for  another 
machine. 

"Before  we  buy  another  machine," 
-aid  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henoch,  "you 
must  show  me  that  you  really  need  it. 
Keep  a  record  of  the  time  each  Comp- 
tometer is  in  use — who  uses  it,  and  the 
time,  if  any,  each  man  loses  in  waiting 
for  it.  Then,  if  we  haA'e  to  ha  at 
one,  let's  see  if  there  is  not  some 
other  machine  that  will  serA'e  our  pur 
pose  Welter." 

The  record  was  kept.  Other  machines 
were  tried  out.  And  the  result  was  the 
purchase  of  another  Comptometer. 


m 


THEY  USE    THE  COMPTOMETER 
FOR: 

Extending    and  Proving    Invoices 
Figuring   Inventory 
'T  >,  Extending  and  Footing  Payroll 

5.— j  '    Figuring   Costs 
•      -V       Adding  Trial  Balance 

Adding  Monthly  Statement* 


This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case  of  Comptometer 
service — rather  it  is  typical  of  what  the  Comptometer  is  doing 
in  thousands  of  other  offices — embracing  all  lines  of  business 
and  every  form  of  figure  work. 

The  proof  of  its  value  lies  in  a  practical  test  on  your  own 
work.     It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate  on  that  basis. 

As  a  preliminary  step,   ask  for  our  free  booklet: 
"Better  Methods  of  Accounting."    Free  on   request. 


Felt  &  Tarrant 
Mfg.  Co. 


1 731 N.  Paulina 
Chicago 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 


Favorites  for  35  Years 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  good  things  are  appreciated,  Pin 
Money  Pickles  have  ruled  the  Favorites  among  relishes.     They 

tickle  the  most  >luggi>h  appetite. 


They  are  made  by  a  recipe  famous  for  generation-.  Tut 
up  in  many  varieties.  Try  them  today.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  earn,'  them, 

Send  10  cents  for  trial  jar. 
Mrs.  E.  C  Kidd,  Inc.  Richmond.  Va. 

Spedml  feupujitiom  in  ,i. •,. 
y»y^ r— ■^— -w— w M»»r».ij    ■-     ■      iiji   hi     i    — 
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Stop  it-with  3-in-One 


Squeaking  means  friction.  Friction  means 
premature  wearing  out — expense. 

Lubricate  your  auto  springs  with  3-in-One 
Oil — the  easy  way.  Done  in  an  instant. 
Keeps  your  hands  clean. 

Don't  jack  up  the  car.  Don't  loosen  the  clips. 
Don't  use  a  spring  spreader.  Do  nothing 
but  just  this:  Squirt  3-in-One  along  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  ends  of  the 


springs.  Its  penetrating  power  is  wonderful. 
It  works  its  way  between  the  leaves — lubri- 
cates them  perfectly — stops  the  squeak. 

3-in-One  prevents  rust  forming  between  the 
leaves  — •  the  cause  of  nearly  all  spring- 
breakage.  Apply  3-in-One  once  a  week, 
then  the  leaves  will  always  slide  freely  and 
the  springs  ride  easier.  New  springs  lose 
their  stiffness  if  3-in-One  is  used. 


End  Magneto  Troubles      Keep  Your  Car  Bright 


by  oiling  your  magneto  (any  make) 
with  3-in-One,  the  oil  that  never  clogs  a 
bearing  or  burns  at  any  rate  of  speed. 
It  lubricates  the  delicate  bearings  per- 
fectly and  works  out  every  vestige  of 
gum  and  dirt.  Result — a  fat,  hot  spark 
at  just  the  right  firing  instant.  Magneto 
manufacturers  recommend  3-in-One. 

Ford  Commutators 

need  3-in-One.  Makes  cranking  far 
easier.  No  dust  or  dirt  can  collect  in 
the  commutator  when  3-in-One  is  used. 
The  oil  keeps  it  bright  and  clean. 
Every  Ford  owner  should  try  this. 


by  using  3-in-One  on  the  varnished 
body  surfaces.  It  beautifies  the  car 
and  hardens  the  high  finish.  Prevents 
rust  on  the  metal  parts.  Puts  a  fine 
polish  on  nickel  parts.  Brightens  up  the 
windshield.  Preserves  the  upholstery 
and  leather  cushions. 

The  Handy  Oil  Can 

full  of  3-in-One,  costs  but  25c  at  all 
stores.     Get  a  can  for  your  car  today. 

CD  C  C  Liberal  sample  of  j-in-One  and 

Special    Automobile  Circular. 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 


42  KAM.  Broadway 


New  York 


Handy  Oil  Can 


three  in  one  oil 

B  PREVENTS  WSJ 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS  AHD 
POLISHES 
...  ' 


IIWtNGIMCMINt* 

TwewWTtaa  * 

HfCIPK  r*ns 

MlOftl  h  sTftOF* 

6HFTO',   CO«ntfT*T<PJ 

.iflf»T  MACNINWY.  („ 
W*M1  Tunc  *  v»0<H><*oPr  ' 

tU*tt  INONEOa,C0MI,Wfl' 


O'Connell  served  thirteen  years  and  a 
half  in  German  prisons,  making  manj 
attempts  to  escape,  and  his  account  ol 
prison  life  in  Germany  portrays  the  system 
there  as  infinitely  worse  than  the  oldest 
"old  system"  here.  Every  day  of  his 
incarceration,  he  said,  was  one  of  solitary 
confinement. 

When  his  time  was  up  in  1906  O'Connell 
was  extradited  to  America  and  returned 
to  Clinton.  He  was  discharged  in  1911, 
but  two  years  later  he  was  arrested  in 
Chicago  for  a  bank-robbery  in  Albany. 
He  swears  he  never  committed  the  rob- 
bery, but  his  record  was  against  him; 
he  feared  conviction  as  a  ha.itual  criminal 
and  pleaded  guilty  to  grand  larceny.  He 
was  sentenced  to  five  and  one-half  years 
and  upon  returning  to  Clinton  was  put 
into  solitary  confinement  by  the  officers 
who  remembered  his  previous  incarceration 

O'Connell,  too,  complained  of  brutaliu 
and  injustice  at  Clinton.  He  is  an  intelli 
gent  man  who  speaks  several  languages,  i 
widely  read,  has  a  knowledge  of  thing 
artistic,  and  seems  to  have  possest  ele 
ments  of  refinement.  His  criticisms,  there 
fore,  were  keener  than  Green's  and  mor 
analytical.  He  was  recorded  at  Clinton  a 
an  "arch-agitator  and  instigator  to  riot, 
but  he  swore  that  he  had  never  be< 
vicious. 

"The  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "that  a 
Dannemora  they  don't  know  a  man  fror 
a  dog.  They  think  we  are  all  dogs.  Bu 
here  they  understand  human  natur 
and  they  treat  a  man  like  a  man.  Thr 
are  practical  and  understand  a  fellow  hei 
— and,  believe  me,  now  that  I've  got  m 
chance,  I'm  going  to  make  good." 

The  two  "bad  men"  certainly  seenir 
human.      And    they    certainly    had    tl 
point   of   view   that   promised   success 
their  new  purpose. 


FILM    FANS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  and  Mary  Pip 
ford  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  hear 
of  our  South-American  cousins  as  they  a 
in  our  own.  Your  little  Pepita  or  Mam 
of  Brazil  begs  just  as  zealously  to  be  tak 
to  the  movies  on  a  summer  evening 
Mary  or  George  of  Buffalo  or  St.  Paul 
with  this  very  important  difference,  f 
cording  to  the  interests  of  father,  that  t> 
South- American  prices  Are  far  in  advance 
ours.  The  people  are  glad  to  pay  anywh<  i 
from  forty  cents  to  two  dollars  for  an  &  ■ 
ning  of  film  fun,  and  even  at  that  rate  1 3 
theaters  are  continuously  thronged. 

Almost  everybody  goes  to  the  movies.  , 
as  they  are  called  there,  "cinemas."  Te 
same  crowd  of  enthusiastic  youngsters,  f 
tired  parents  seeking  restful  amusein  t 
or  gripping  thrills,  will  be  found  in  lo 
theaters  as  in  the  family  houses  of  Am  - 
can  cities.  But  there  are  several  poi  s 
wherein  the  administration  of  these  ami  " 
ment-places  differs.  William  A.  Reid.  n 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Uni. 
writes  entertainingly  of  some  of  the  < 
ous  features  to  be  found  in  going  to  « 
"cinemas"  in  the  Latin-American  en- 
tries.    He  tells  us: 

In    Rio    de    Janeiro,  the  best  mota- 
picture  theaters  do  not  follow  the  cue  u 
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f  allowing  patrons  to  drop  in  and  out  at 
ill.     A  film  is  advertised  to  begin  at  a 
?rtain  hour  of  the  afternoon  or  evening; 
t  the  appointed   time,   doors  are  closed, 
'"    in    most    cases,   a   heavy    and    highly 
pcorated  curtain  is  dropt,  and  the  show 
i  the  auditorium  begins.     A  rather  novel 
iTangement  is  the  waiting-lobby  imraedi- 
ely  in  front  of  the  entrance.    After  pur- 
lasinga  ticket,  the  patron  enters  the  lobby 
v  corridor,  takes  a  comfortable  seat-,  and 
aits   until    the    termination    of    the    first. 
ction   of   the   play.     While  waiting,   one 
ay  listen    to  the   band   of  music,  which 
ay  be  heard  equally  well  by  those  within 
e  lobby  or  in  the  theater.     At  times  the 
lowds  become  congested,  and  all  the  lobby- 
ists are  occupied;   in  such  case  the  ticket - 
Her  withholds  further  admissions  and  the 

I  ailing  crowd  of  waiting  patrons  must  re- 
iin  in  the  street  until  seats  are  available. 
In  most,  of    the  larger  cities    of    South 
nerica.  the  motion-picture  theaters  rep- 
jent   a.   considerable    outlay    of    capital, 
they  have  not  been  constructed  especially 
this  class  of  business,  they  are  in  most 
see  buildings  that  have  been  remodeled 
<d    modernized,    and    elegance    and    at- 
•  I'tivciiess   are  leading  features.     In  re- 
if   years,  some  of  the  finest  playhouses 
ve  thrown  open  their  doors  for  moving 
•tures,  a  fact  that  permits  the  humble 
>izen  to  get  within  the  marble  palaces 
1  amusement    that    adorn    most    South- 
lerican    capitals.     The     business,     too, 
3  made  its  way  to  the  smaller  town,  and 
■  n  to  the  hamlet,  where  the  amusement 
.  >ears  to  be  just,  as  popular  as  in  the 
liat   cities,    and    often    forms    the    only 
iroe  of  diversion.     In   not  a  few  cases 
';  most  attractive  place  in  the  growing 
n  is  the  new  building  or  theater  where 
"cinema"  is  shown. 

'rices  of  admission  are  generally  con- 

nrahly  higher  than  in  this  country.     In 

J  izil,  which  is  perhaps  typical  of  all  the 

<  intries,  the  import  duty  on  films  is  about 

nO  a  pound;    for   an   average   motion- 

ture  machine,  a  duty  of  $30  must  be 

d.    There  are  also  certain  smaller  taxes, 

nips,  brokers'  fees,  etc.,  all  of  which  act 

a  'heck  on   more  active  importations. 

ion-fees  of  twenty-five  to  seventy- 

jj>  cents  are  not  uncommon.     In  a  new 

:  lion-picture  theater  in  Rosario,  Argen- 

t,  Mr.  Reid  says  he  paid  forty-two  cents 

a  ticket,  which  Was  good  for  only  an 

inary    seat,   a  box-seat    in   the   same 

se  being  quoted  at  $1.27  in  addition  to 

general  admission.      In  other  cities,  the 

inary    admission   is   from   fifteen   cents 

and  nowhere  was  the  price  as  low  as 

:its. 

hit  there  are  also  more  practical  uses 

•I"1  moving  picture,  which  the  Argen- 

Grovernment,  for  one,  has  recognized 

put   to   work    to   its  own   advantage. 

;   >s   to    the    Immigration    Bureau    at 

moa    Aires.      In    normal    times,    under 

'  "narj   conditions,   the  country   receives 

111  1,000  immigrants  a  day.     It  is  often 

"s:u*y  to  keep  these  hosts  for  a    week 

m  at  a  government,  immigrant    hotel, 

"  suitable  destinations  are   chosen    for 

"  and  the  formalities  attending  their 

•Ussioo  are  concluded. 

ne  authorities  are  anxious  to  give  their 
jsta  i  taste  of  the  country,  and  a  favor- 
impression  ms  well,  so  (hey  have  found 
l'prygood  plan  to  entertain  them  with  ;• 


The  ROYAL  TYPEWRITER 
and  die  ROAD  o/~ANTHRACITE 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  recently  spent  $12,000,000  construct- 
ing the  great  Tunkhannock  Viaduct,  the  largest  concrete  bridge 
in  the  world,  to  save  operating  expense  between  Scran  ton,  Pa.. 
and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

This      Ninth  Wonder  of  the  World"  shortens  the  distance  onh 

.">.»>  miles, but  it  means  economy, efficiency "good  railroading. 

In  accordance  with  these  high  business  standards  Lackawanna 
correspondence,  tabulations  and  records  are  written  on 

ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITERS 

They  satisfy  the  Lackawanna.  They  are  "good  railroading"  good 
business. 

Thorough  tests  demonstrate  to  big  business  thai  the  ROYAI    is  the  on< 
typewriter  which  combines  best  work  «ith  longest  life. 
ROYALS  reduce  operating  costs  because  thej  are  buili   to  last   longer 
t(i  operate  faster  and  more  neatlj   than  any  other  typewriter. 
\  test  will  convince  you.     Write  or  'phone  the  nearest  ROV  \l    igenc; 
for  a  demonstrat  ion. 

ROYAI    TYPEWRITES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New   ^  '"-k  City 
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^Perfect  Service 

C  */\  set  of  Firestone  Tires  doubles  your  motoring  pleasure  and 

c^xX  is  a  mi&hty  stroke  towards  most  miles  per  dollar  in  car  and 

tire  upkeep.  Firestones  are  tires  of  brawn,  balance  and  beauty, 

backed  by  an  organization  of  specialists  whose  watchword  is 

"Service  to  the  Motoring  Public."     Let  your  dealer  serve  you. 

FIRESTONE    TIRE    AND    RUBBER    COMPANY,    AKRON,    OHIO 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere  "America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
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i,     of  motion-pictures  showing    various 

of  national  life.     Instruction  is  also 

irded  to  the  newcomers  in  the  agricul- 

al  actiyities  of  the  Republic,  and  a  largo 

fount  of  general  information  which  they 

jjuld  have   is   thus    imparted   to  them. 

nport  goes  on: 

mother  innovation  was  where  a  leading 

r<  b  in  the  Argentine  capital  had 
|  ailed  a  good  moving-picture  outfit. 
I  was  operated  at  frequent  intervals, 
I  winy;  mainly  educational  and  religious 
sljects,  and  "judging  by  the  immense 
■  lering  of   children   clamoring   for   ad- 

aion,  which  was  free,  the  innovation 
popular,  and  the  young  minds  were 
ng  lessons   and   uplift   stories   that 

e  never  forgotten." 


1ENCH  NEWSBOYS  IN  THE  WAR 

1,'    peace    the    Parisian    newsboy    pre- 

•I  i  ii tod  a  curious  spectacle  to  the  aver- 

4|  tourist,  for,  with  his  quick,  nervous 

ir.ions  and  his  ready  wit,  he  was  a  dis- 

ti  l  adjunct  to  the  street-ensemble.     But 

uj  that  the  war  is  on,  the  newsboy  seems 

tc  ave  vanished — his  place  has  been  taken 

b;  vomen,  old  men,  or  younger  boys;  for 

paper-boy  was  usually  a  youth  in  the 

gl  •  of  young  manhood,  not,  as  in  America, 

in.     They  have  all  gone  to  the  front 

m ,  or  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  them  have, 

are  told  in  the  New  York  Herald 

here  there  were  10,000  of  them  to 

bt|mud  on  the  Parisian  thoroughfares  be- 

the  war  broke  out,  there  are  probably 

than  100  there  to-day.     And,  accord- 

nj  o  the  report,  they  are  covering  theni- 

1  |s  with  glory  in  the  conflict.     We  are 

to  of  the  newsboy: 

lie  Paris  newsboy  of  the  days  before 

u  war  was  a  character  of  international 

ion.     He   shared   with   the   Dublin 

»|ting-car  driver  the  reputation  of  being 

I  Jght  wit  and  having  a  keen,  rapierlike 

tfillrf  repartee. 

jwhere  else  in  the  world  had  those  of 

|J  class  the  same  methods  or  the  same 

;|n>"  as  in  Paris.     As  fresh   editions 

i  off  the  presses  the  newsboy  moved 

;*|ly  along  the  streets,  neck  stretched  for- 

.  muffle  or  necktie  streaming  behind, 

uncing — not  shouting — in   the   hoarse 

•'y  voice  of  the  Paris  lower  classes,  the 

>  of  a  paper  and  the  fact  of  its  recent 

ttance.    He  never  stopt  to  offer  his 

but   seemed    always    to    be    going 

"'■  in  a  hurry.     The  onlooker  was 

si  with  the  seriousness  of  these  healthy 

men  going  by  as  if  on  an  important 

>>"•    Surely  they  must  be  burdened 

ftews  of  vital  moment.     It  would  be 

vilege  to  induce  one  of  them  to  stop 

enough  to  part  with  a  sample  of  his 

Mis  load.    1 1  Nvas  in  this  spirit  that  one 

lit  a  newspaper. 

, )rning  and  evening  the  newsboys,  in 

liatnots  where   double- deck    street- 

.'  lu,l  buses  passed,  carried  a  pole  with 

s  at  the  top  and  neatly  folded  news- 

a  J  inserted  in   them.     The  pole  was 

'l  (1  along  the  upper  rail  of  the  car  or 

a»d   the  buyer   on   top   selected  his 

•  and  dropt  his  coin  in  a  little  can 

Ulat-ued  to  the  pole. 
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Between  editions  the  newsboys  sold  sheet- 
music  and  songs  or  guides  of  Paris,  rac- 
ing cards  or  programs  of  sporting  events. 
Their  progress  through  the  streets  while 
engaged  in  this  work  was  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace  than  when  they  wen!  selling  the  news- 
papers, and  it  was  then  also  that  their  gay 
humor  and  wit  were  brought  into  play. 

Satirical  remarks  regarding  political  top- 
ics of  the  hour  enlivened  their  arguments 
iu  favor  of  the  songs  or  other  merchandise 
they  had  for  sale,  and  any  passer-by  who 
was  eager  to  break  a  lance  with  a  Paris 
camelot  was  cheerfully  afforded  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  vender  invariably  had  the 
last  laugh,  usually  because  he  did  not  force 
the  pace  but  took  the  bantering  in  a  modest 
way. 

Most  of  these  venders  are  now  in  the 
army.  Some  have  died  for  their  country; 
others  have  been  awarded  the  highest  mili- 
tary decorations  of  the  Republic.  The  col- 
onel of  a  regiment  of  infantry  recently  said 
to  Mr.  Jean  de  Bonnefon,  who  repeats  it  in 
the  Paris  Journal: 

' '  1  have  many  Paris  newsboys  and  street 
venders  among  my  men.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  soldiers.  They  keep  the 
laugh  on  their  lips  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
They  never  cease  to  joke  even  under  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  They  communicate  to  their 
companions  that  courage  without  sadness 
which  knows  how  to  accomplish  wonders." 

Americans  who  visited  Paris  frequently 
knew  by  name  the  chief  newsboys  in  the 
main  sections  of  the  grand  boulevards  and 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  Indeed,  these  were 
almost  of  national  notoriety  and  their  names 
often  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Thus  Chariot  was  known  to  hundreds  of 
Americans  as  "big  Chariot,"  who  oper- 
ated between  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the 
Madeleine.  Long  and  thin,  seeming  oddly 
built,  with  badly  adjusted  bones,  Chariot, 
with  his  wide  forehead,  his  mocking  nose, 
and  his  bright  little  eyes,  used  to  glide 
among  the  tables  of  the  cafes  on  the  boule- 
vards with  an  agility  so  great  that  the  head 
waiters  never  were  able  to  catch  up  with 
him  to  admonish  him  to  leave.  The  news- 
paper Chariot  had  for  sale  was  always  "the 
last." 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  de  Bonnefon,  who  has 
taken  pains  to  compile  a  list  of  the  honors 
won  by  the  better-known  among  the  news- 
boys in  the  war,  that  Chariot  was  early 
advanced  to  be  a  corporal  in  an  infantry 
regiment.  In  private  life  he  was  known  as 
Charles  Jacques  Dupont,  and  as  such  his 
honors  came  to  him.  In  an  attack  on  a 
German  trench,  we  learn,  he  carried  his 
comrades  along  with  him  and  ibjove  out  the 
trench-holders,  who,  however,  when  they  re- 
tired, poured  out  upon  the  Gallic  offensive. 
a  flood  of  liquid  fire.     The  account  states: 

Chariot  fell,  mortally  wounded,  shout- 
ing: "Goon,  men!  They  can't  stop  Pari- 
sians with  mere  syringes  or  sprayers!" 

Chariot  is  honored  in  the  annals  of  the 
French  army  with  the  following  citation: 

"Of  a  courage  ready  for  any  test,  he  of- 
fered himself  unceasingly  for  dangerous 
missions.  He  was  burned  by  liquid  fire, 
but  he  encouraged  his  comrades  to  go  on 
while  he  himself  was  writhing  in  the  tortures 
of  his  last  agony." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cafe  Ameri- 
can the  street  vender  Joseph  Lafond  made 
a  specialty  of  selling,  in  his  span1  moments, 
i   watches  apparently   worth   twenty   francs 
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MOTAKOLD 


Temperature-Retaining 

Vessels  That  Add  to 

the  Joys  of  Living 

For  the  small  expenditure  involved 
there  is  probably  nothing  that  will  con- 
tribute more  to  pleasure  and  comfort  than 
one  or  more  of  these  HOTAKOLD 
Vacuum  Vessels. 

A  Household  Convenience 

A    HOTAKOLD     Bottle 

keeps  coffee  or  tea 

hot  for  24   hours, 

and  retains  all  of  the 

a^ly     I  aroma.     Keeps  ice 

Cups  for  bottles  water,  lemonade  or 

with  detached 

handles      When    mllk    cold    from    48 

desired,    pint 

nlBhe'd'wlthtwo    tO     72     hours.         Do 

caps  and  quirts  .  .    .  . 

with  four  cups,  not  be  without  the 

No.  113.    Pint  with  1  cap,  $2.25  , 

No.  1113.  Pintwith2cups.  2.50  convenience  of  one 

No.  123.    Quit  with  1  cap,  3.25    .  ,      ,  tj/"\t~a 

No.3123.  Qnartwith4eups.  4.00   Ot     these     HUIA- 

Other  Patterns,    .     1.25  to  5.00    tt/^vtta  r>        l 

Nickel  Plated  and  Enameled.    K.ULJJ  DOttleS. 

The  Ever-Ready  Cool  Drink 

A  HOTAKOLD  Carafe  has  dozens 
of  uses.  Always  a  cool  drink  ready — 
saves   the   ice   supply  and   many  steps ; 

keeps  cold  water 
convenient  at 
night. 

The   carafe 
was  originated 
by  us.  We  made 
5  the  first  one  ever 
used  in  hotel  ser- 
vice, and  the  ca- 
rafe  is   now    in 
No.  322.  Caraie.   regular  use  in  all 
Nickel  Pi„'e"i4.50  of  thebesthotels. 

Supplied  in  a  variety  of  finishes  Look     for      the 

in  Pints,  Quarts  and  3 -Pint  sizes.  . 

$3.50  to  $7.50  trade-mark. 

For  the  Woman 
Who  Likes 
the  Little  Re- 
finements 

This  jug  with 
handle  is  an  orna- 
ment to  buffet  or 
serving  table  and 
adds  a  little  touch 
i       ,u   ji     of    distinctiveness 

Jug  with  handle, 

Nickel  Plated,    to   the  serving  of 

No.  412.    lPint       .       .       $4.00    ,  ■    ,  ,        .  . 

N..  422.  2  Pint.       .         4.75  light  refreshments. 

You  can  purchase  HOTAKOLD  vessels  at 
hardware,  drug,  housefurnishing  and  jewelry 
stores.  The  name  HOTAKOLD  assures  qual- 
ity— do  not  confuse  it  with  that  of  any  other 
vacuum  goods.  On  request  we  will  send  book- 
let No.  3-K,  describing  full  line. 

VACUUM  SPECIALTY  COMPANY^Meriden.  Conn. 
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DURAND 

Steel   Lockers 


A  moderate  investment  in 
Durand  Steel  Lockers  will 
mean  to  your  factory  additional  fire 
protection,  orderliness  and  cleanliness, 
saving  in  space  and  better  satisfied 
workmen. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  designed  for 
appearance,  economy  of  space,  strength, 
convenience  and  sanitation.  They  are 
made  of  finest  steel  and  finished  with 
best  enamel.  Standardized  manufac- 
ture keeps  their  cost  low. 

We   are   also    manufacturers    of 
steel    shelving,     steel  bins,    and       , 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  ok.   bid,. 
Chicago 


90S  VanderbUt  Bid*. 
New  York 


Just  Published 

A  Practical  Book  for  Women  by  a  Woman 

The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business 

By  Eleanor  Gilbert 

An  dblt-,  fearless,  discussion  of  woman's  place  in  a  bus! 
ness  office,  her  means  ot  success,  her  aims  and  ideal-. 
from  the  standpoint  of  shrewd  common  -ans,-.  The 
whole  question  of  woman's  fitness  for  a  business  career 
and  the  problems  that  confront  her  in  it  are  handled  by 
thi  author  with  marked  ability.  Education  for  business^ 
interest  in  work,  choice  of  occupation,  the  worker's  con- 
•  era  tor  rmrrriage  and  a  home,  bodily  strength,  mental 
grasp,  earning  power,  how  to  obtain  "a  raise,"  habits 
that  help  and  hinder,  character,  personality,  everyday 
finances,  the  office  field — -all  these  and  many  more  mat- 
tersoi  the  utmost  importance  to  the  woman  who  must 
WOrk' are  treated  in  this  unique  volume  in  an  inspiring 
and  suggestive  fashion.  An  invaluable  guide  and  eaui  a 
tor  for  every  girl  who  contemplates  a  bn  ln<  careerand 
for  every  woman   who  has  already  entered    the   held. 

l2tno,  illustrated,  403  pp.,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1  fi^. 
Punk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion   by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation addresa 


for  the  trivial  sum  of  two  francs.  Many 
Americans  bought  these  watches  more  to 
accommodate  the  pleasant  vender  than  for 
any  eagerness  to  acquire  the  merchandise. 
Lafond  also  amused  the  Americans  because 
he  had  special  wares  which  he  said  were 
"for  sale  to  Germans  only."  These  were 
booklets,  cards,  and  illustrated  matter  of  an 
innocent  kind,  which  were  passed  off,  with 
much  mystery  and  at  a  high  price,  on  per- 
sons looking  for  reading  material  of  a 
dubious  kind. 

The  Americans  and  others  used  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  watching  Lafond  perpet- 
rate what  he  considered  almost  a  patriotic 
duty  in  "putting  one  over"  on  German 
tourists.  Occasionally  an  American  was 
mistaken  for  a  German  and  Lafond  some- 
times saw  the  laugh  turned  against  himself. 

At  present  Lafond  is  one  of  the  army 
experts  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  construc- 
tion and  the  throwing  of  hand-grenades. 
He  has  already  obtained  the  following 
mention  in  army  orders: 

"At  the  front  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  has  shown  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
courage  above  all  praise.  Wounded  by  a 
grenade,  he  did  not  cease  shouting  to  his 
comrades,  'It  does  not  hurt!  Go  ahead! 
1  shall  come  back.'  He  did  go  back  after 
two  days,  altho  he  had  not  been  completely 
cured." 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  bicycle 
corps  of  news-venders  was  Rougier.  He 
now  has  the  War  Cross  and  the  following 
mention:  "An  intelligent  and  skilful  agent, 
he  has  constantly  transmitted  orders,  even 
under  the  most  destructive  artillery  fire." 

On  the  famous  Boulevard  Saint  Michel, 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  best-known  news- 
boy was  Legrand.  To  use  his  widow's  ex- 
pression, "He  was  a  vender  and  he  sold  his 
life  to  the  Germans,  but  at  a  very  high 
price."  An  army  order  of  the  day  carried 
the  following  glorious  mention  of  Legrand: 

"Soldier  of  the  greatest  courage  and  most 
intense  energy.  During  the  capture  of  a 
trench  he  refused  to  surrender  to  five  Ger- 
mans who  surrounded  him.  He  killed 
three  of  them  before  falling  mortally 
wounded." 

Legrand  leaves  a  boy  six  years  old,  who 
will  not,  however,  sell  newspapers,  for  his 
education  is  assured  by  the  charity  of  a 
wealthy  lady  who  has  made  a  specialty  of 
providing  for  the  relatives  of  news-venders 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war. 

biepard,  another  noted  news-vender,  lay 
wounded  for  six  hours  under  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies.  When  comrades  pulled  out 
his  short,  stocky,  athletic  body  they  asked 
him,  "Why  did  you  not  force  yourself 
loose?"  biepard  gave  this  remarkably 
touching  answer:  "I  was  afraid  to  hurt 
any  one % by  tnoving,  in  case  all  those  who 
were  on  top  of  me  were  not  dead." 

A  tale  is  also  told  of  another  camelot  who 
used  to  sell,  when  he  was  not  dispensing 
newspapers,  varied  remedies  for  the  re- 
moval of  foot  troubles.  He  went  off  to 
the  front  in  the  early  days,  and  the  report 
disposes  of  him  with  the  short  but  preg- 
nant detail,  that  he  died  with  a  cry  of 
encouragement  to  his  comrades,  who  "had 
been  afflicted  by  heavy  losses."  So  dies  a 
hero.  And  again,  from  the  account  we 
gather: 

Charles  Louis  was  a  leader  under  whom 
several  squads  of  newsboys  operated  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  handling  adver- 


tising matter  during  the  intervals  betwee 
selling  newspapers.  He  is  now  a  sergeai 
and  proud  of  the  following  mention  in  a 
order  of  the  division  to  which  he  belong 

"  His  attitude  under  fire  was  magnificen 
his  courage  worthy  of  the  highest  prais 
He  expends  his  energies  without  the  sligh 
est  reserve  and  with  an  ardor  which  is  tl 
best  kind  of  an  encouragement  for  all." 

The  newsboy  Jail  had  been  caught  in 
group  of  Germans.  He  broke  himself  loo: 
with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  shouting:  "I  a; 
accustomed  to  crowds !  I  saw  bigger  ont 
than  this  at  the  gate  of  the  Paris  Expoh 
tion  and  even  in  other  countries!"  A 
order  of  the  day  adds  the  following  me 
tion:  "Altho  wounded,  he  refused  toallc 
himself  to  be  treated,  and  he  continued 
give  an  example  of  courage  until  t 
engagement  was  ended." 

Another  newsboy,  back  in  Paris,  wounck 
said  to  Mr.  de  Bonnefon:  "Please  do  n 
mention  me.  Why  should  any  individi 
be  named?  All  have  more  courage  th 
any  individual."  The  Paris  newspape 
however,  insist  that  some  of  the  noted  ne^ 
boys  be  given  all  credit  for  their  brink 
deeds  in  war  and  that  they  be  made  kno 
by  name.  

WORDS  BORN  OUT  OF  CONFLICT 

EVERY  war  brings  into  use  at  let 
one  new  word,  if  it  is  only  a  tei 
connected  with  the  home  life  of  the  enev 
nation.  Relations  with  our  Spani- 
American  neighbors,  peaceful  and  n  - 
tary,  gave  us  such  terms  as  "grim_ " 
and  "locoed."  The  Boer  War  prodUd 
"khaki,"  and  out  of  the  present  con  it 
the  British  comic  papers  have  acqu 
"strafing."  In  Answers  (London) 
short  resume  of  some  of  the  curious 
words  which  war  has  brought  into 
language.     For  instance,  we  get: 

"Kultur"  is  a  word  which  has  founds 
way  into   the   English   language.     E\  y- 
body  seems  to  know  that  there  is  a  dir- 
ence  between  "culture"  and  "kultui 
and  a  difference  not  merely  of  spelling 

Britain's    sixteenth'-  century    war    th 
Spain    was   responsible  for   several   « d- 
being  added  to  the  language.     "Emba  ) 
and  "contraband"  are  two  of  them,  (|fle 
to  our  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries 
are    indebted    for    such    words   as 
booter,"  "furlough,"  "cashier,"  "» 
and  "domineer." 

"Forlorn    hope"    is    a    military    pj»S 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch  "  verloren  ho.' 
hoop  meaning  troop,  and  altho  "comre 
is  a  Spanish  word,  it  came  to  us  throug  he 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Low  Countr  . 

The  word  "khaki"  was  not  used 
way  it  is  to-day  until  the  Boer  War.   'he 
term    "die-hards"    came   to   us  fron  the 
Battle  of  Albuera  in  1811,  when  Cc  nel 
lnglis,    addressing    his    men,    cried: 
hard,  my  lads;  die  hard!" 

The  term  "free-lance,"  now  meau^  a 
lit t^rary  man  who  is  in  no  one's  emo>' 
is  a,  relic  of  the  ( 'rusaders,  when  comj  fffl 
of  knights  roved  from  place  to  place,|er- 
ing  their  services  to  any  one  who  f"d 
pay  for  them. 

And  not  only  out  of  international  on- 
flicts  come  new  terms,  but  every  Am 
political  campaign  struggle  produces^ 
additions  to  the  national  vocabular 
popular  and  extremely  individual  ex-** 
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Judge   the   Cadillac   by   this   Criterion 


THE    qualities   you   admire  in  a 
man are   they   not   also  the 

things  you  most  admire  in  a  motor 
car? 

When  we  speak  with  deep  affection 
of  a  friend,  we  say  of  him  that 
he  is  "always  the  same." 

And  what  is  there  that  pleases  us 
more  than  this  constancy  in  a 
motor  car,  year  after  year? 

A  friend  who  is  always  the  same,  and 
a  car  that  is  always  the  same — 
they  are  both  valued  because  they 
never  disappoint  our  needs,  no 
matter  how  much  nor  how  often 
we  call  upon  them. 

Character  in  a  man,  and  character  in 
a  motor  car — both  are  the  product 
of  principles  deeply  embedded. 

Character  in  the  man,  expresses  itself 
in  conduct  unswervingly  true — 
under  every  circumstance  and  con- 
dition. 

Character  in  the  car,  expresses  itself 
in  performance — equal  to  every 
emergency  and  satisfying  in  every 
conceivable  situation. 

We  admire  a  man  of  quick  decision — 
a  man  who  never  fumes  and  frets, 
but  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  a 
decision. 

We  admire  a  car  which  is  instanta- 
neous in  action — which  does  not 
halt  nor  hesitate,  but  does  what  it 
has  to  do,  decisively,  and  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

We    admire    power,    and    especially 


control  of  power,  in  a  man — and 
we  admire  it  above  all  else,  in  a 
motor  car. 

We  admire  the  man  whom  we  know 
to  be  possessed  of  reserve  power — 
and  we  admire  a  motor  car  which 
always  has  power  to  spare,  for 
heroic  occasions. 

We  admire  the  strong  man  who  makes 
no  show  of  his  strength — and  we 
admire  the  car  which  gives  no 
sound  or  sign  of  strain,  or  stress, 
or  labor. 

We  admire  a  man  who  is  quietly 
effective — and  how  we  admire  a 
car  that  is  quietly  effective! 

We   admire   a   man  who  wears  the 
outer   marks  of   good  breeding- 
and  we  admire  a  car  whose  appear- 
ance bespeaks  its  quality. 

The  analogy  could  go  on  indefinitely. 
It  is  interesting  for  one  reason. 
It  indicates  how  much  of  themselves, 
men  can  build  into  motor  cars. 

A  motor  car  rarely  rises  above  the 
motives  of  its  manufacturer. 

The  integrity  of  a  car  is  measured  by 
the  integrity  of  those  who  build  it. 

If  it  is  the  product  of  high  ideals  and 
rare  ability,  it  will  express  them 
both  in  performance  and  in  length 
of  life 

As  you  would  inquire  into  the  record 
and  the  ancestry  of  a  man  seeking 
your  friendship — so  it  is  well  to 
inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  a 
motor  car  seeking  your  favor. 


The  Type-55  Cadillac  will  be  available  with  a  complete  variety  of  body  styles,  as  follows:  SEVEN 
PASSENGER,  PHAETON,  ROADSTER  and  CLUB  ROADSTER,  $2080.  CONVERTIBLE 
STYLES:  SEVEN  PASSENGER,  $2675;  VICTORIA,  $2550.  ENCLOSED  CARS:  COUPE 
$2800;  BROUGHAM,  $2950;  LIMOUSINE,  $3600;  LANDAULET,  $3750;  IMPERIAL.  $3750. 
Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.     Prices  are  subject  to  advance  without  notice. 
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CHAMPION 


Willys-Knight       Overland 

The  World's 

Largest 

Big  Car 

Output 

Is  Equipped 

With 


y,  inch  J^-18  Metric 
Price  $1.25 


Special  \<2  inch 
Price  $1.00 


hampion 

'TOLEDO  MADE  rOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE* 

Dependable    Spark  Pluqs 

Among    cars    of     more    than  Tremendous    output   necessi- 

100  inch  wheelbase  the  Willys-      tales  the  use  of  equipment  that 

is  uniformly  dependable — Over- 
Overland  output  is  the  largest  in      Iands    and    Willys-Knights    are 

the  world.  Champion  equipped. 

The  uniform  dependability  which  led  The  Willys-Overland  Company  to 
equip  its  cars  with  Champions  should  also  influence  you  to  demand  Cham- 
pions when  you  replace  the  plugs  in  your  Overland  or  Willys-Knight  car. 

See  that  the  name  "Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain,  not  merely  on  the  box. 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  214  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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FOR  THE  SPEAKER,  PREACHER,  LECTURER 

And  all  others  who  are  interested  in  Speech  and  Speaking 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser — Just  Published 

Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business, 
professional,  social,  and  public  success.  No  man 
is  better  qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject  than  this 
author  who  has  made  it  his  life  study. 

In  this  new  book  he  deals  with  phrases  for  Talk- 
ers, The  Speaking  Voice,  How  to  Tell  a  Story, 
Talking  on  Salesmanship,  Men  and  Mannerisms, 
How  to  Speak  in  Public,  Practical  Hints  for  Speak- 
ers, The  Dramatic  Element,  Conversation,  Preach- 
ing, Care  of  Throat,  etc.,  etc. 

12mo,  cloth.    75c  net;  by  mail  83c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Look  for  ±Ke 
Yellow  Label 


Witt's  Can 


Pail 


Just  Published 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Pioneers 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirring  true  stories  of  the  great 
adventurers  in  the  forefront  of 
civilization,  Mungo  Park,  Liv- 
ingstone, Amundsen. Peary,  and 
a  host  of  others.    Histories  of 
brave  deeds  that  will  thrill  the 
heart  of  every  real  boy  like  a 
trumpet  call.    Tells  of  Trappers 
as  Pioneers,  the  Discovery  of  the 
Nile.  Stanley's  Congo  Journey. 
Pioneers  of  the  Air,  The  Rail- 
road Man  as  a  Pioneer,  Pioneers 
of  Liberty  such  as  John  Brown 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Poles,  a  Woman's 
Journey  to  Lassa,  etc.    Just  the  book  to  implant  ideals 
of  courage  and  manliness  in  the  heart  of  your  boy. 
I2nu>.  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated  in  color 
nn-l  Halftone,  ti.25;   by  mail,  $1. 37. 
Funk  Ik  W  agnails  tympany.  354  Fourth  Ave., N.Y. 
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This  is  what 
it  means: 

DURABILITY.  Made  of 
heavy  galvanized,  rust- 
proof steel,  with  deep  cor- 
rugations that  an-  29  times 

Stronger  than  plain  steel, 
Witt's  outlasts  two  ordi- 
nary cans. 

SANITATION.  Special  tight-fitting  lid  seals  can  as  ef- 
fectually as  vault.  Odors  and  garbage  kept  in — flies 
and  flogs  kept  out.    Always  neat. 

Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.     Write-  for  booklet  and 
name  of  Wilt  Dealer  in  your  town.     Learn  what  others 


think  of  the  Witt. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 


Dept.  D,  Cincinnati, O. 


dent  with  a  facility  at  turning  phrases 
is  alone  responsible  for  dozens  of  nem 
expressions  in  our  daily  converse.  Wlu 
has  not  heard  of  "pussy-footing,"  or  wh( 
has  not  consigned  a  neighbor  to  th< 
"Ananias  Club"?  In  the  Philadelphi; 
Ledger,  a  paragrapher  assembles  a  series  0 
cuff-notes  on  new  words  which  the  pres 
had  learned  from  Presidential  campaigns 
He  gives  us: 

One  new  word  which  this  political  can: 
paign  is  sure  to  preserve  is  ' '  pacifist."  Edi 
tor  George  Harvey's  magazine  spells  it  tw 
ways  in  one  article- — "pacifist"  and  "pae 
ficist."  Neither  word  appears  in  th 
Standard,  Century,  or  Murray's  dictdoi 
ary.  Noah  Webster  and  Dr.  Johnson  neve 
heard  of  them.  ^ 

"Pacifist"  made  its  bow  before  the  pf 
litical  campaign  opened,  but  we  may  cred 
it  as  a  part  of  our  current  politic; 
vocabulary. 

"Bull  Moose"  was  born  in  the  191 
campaign,  and  "Mugwump"  was  the  chil 
of  1884,  when  many  Republicans  desertt 
Blaine  for  Cleveland. 

A  "barrel,"  meaning  a  barrelful  < 
money,  came  in  during  the  Hayes-Tilde 
battle,  and  was  the  I  Republican  way  < 
referring  to  "Sammy"  Tilden's  free  use  1 
coin  for  election  purposes. 

"Boodle"  meant  a  somewhat  differei 
kind  of  money — the  sort  Tammany  aide 
men  got  in  the  days  of  the  Tweed  rin 
Cartoonist  "Tom"  Nast  made  that  wor 
stick. 

How  quickly  the  author  of  things  b 
comes  an  unknown!  Who  first  us< 
"pacifist"?  It  came  since  the  war  starti 
and  we  all  know  what  it  means — one  wl 
prefers  peace  at  any  price.  But  wl 
coined  the  word? 

Nobody  knows  who  invented  the  epith 
"copperhead,"  as  applied  to  Northe 
men  who  sympathized  with  the  Sou 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  origin  of  near 
all  other  political  terms  of  that  Stan 
is  unknown.  Aaron  Burr  first  used  t 
expression  "a  political  machine." 

Because  old-time  political  speakers  son 
times  stood  upon  the  stumps  of  trees,  t 
words  "stump  speech"  and  "stumpini 
came  into  use,  but  we  don't  know  wl 
writer  first  used  them  in  that  sense. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  a  reporter  out  ; 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  asked  Colonel  Moultc 
who  was  John  Sherman's  brother-in-la, 
what  the  latter  was  doing.  Sherman  was  l 
a  field  laying  rails  upon  a  fence.  "Whj 
said  Moulton,  "he  is  mending  his  fence:' 
Since  then  "mending  fences"  has  kadt 
distinct  political  meaning. 

Seventy  years  ago  "Locofocos"  wast 
general  name  applied  to  Democrats 
the  Whigs.  A  party  of  Tammany  m 
had  met  to  protest  against  certain  bac 
privileges,  and  when  the  gas  was  turrl 
out  they  lighted  locofoco  matches.  Fr  1 
that  incident  grew  the  political  epithet 

We  borrowed  "jingo "  from  England,  t 
originated  during  the  war  between  Turl/ 
and  Russia,  when  British  feeling  was  1 
for  the  Turk.  A  popular  song  of  the  (/ 
had  this  refrain: 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  > 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  wc  ° 

got  tho  money,  too. 
After  that  a  "jingo"  was  a  belligerei  y 
inclined    person  who  indulged   in  blW 
respecting  a  foreign  country. 

Ex-President  Van  Bureu's  followers  u 
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Willys-Knight       Overland 

The  World's 

Largest 

Big  Car 

Output 

Is  Equipped 

With 


Y,  inch  y%-\%  Metric 
Price  $1.25 


Special  Yi  inch 
Price  $1.00 


hampion 

"TOLEDO  MAOE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE, 

Dependable    Spark  Pluqs 

Among    cars    of     more    than  Tremendous    output   necessi- 

100  inch  wheelbase  the  Willys-      fates  the  use  of  equipment  that 
.  .is  uniformly  dependable — Over- 

Overland  output  is  the  largest  in      Iands    and    Willys-Knights    are 

the  world.  Champion  equipped. 

The  uniform  dependability  which  led  The  Willys-Overland  Company  to 
equip  its  cars  with  Champions  should  also  influence  you  to  demand  Cham- 
pions when  you  replace  the  plugs  in  your  Overland  or  Willys-Knight  car. 

See  that  the  name  '  'Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain,  not  merely  on  the  box. 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  214  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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FOR  THE  SPEAKER,  PREACHER,  LECTURER 

And  all  others  who  are  interested  in  Speech  and  Speaking 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Grenviile  Kleiser — Just  Published 

Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business, 
professional,  social,  and  public  success.  No  man 
is  better  qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject  than  this 
author  who  has  made  it  his  life  study. 

In  this  new  book  he  deals  with  phrases  for  Talk- 
ers, The  Speaking  Voice,  How  to  Tell  a  Story, 
Talking  on  Salesmanship,  Men  and  Mannerisms, 
How  to  Speak  in  Public,  Practical  Hints  for  Speak- 
ers, The  Dramatic  Element,  Conversation,  Preach- 
ing, Care  of  Throat,  etc.,  etc. 

12mo,  cloth.     7Sc  net;  by  mail  83c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Just  Published 


The  Boys'  Book  of  Pioneers 


By  ERIC  WOOD 


Stirring  true  stories  of  the  great 
adventurers  in  the  forefront  of 
civilization,  Mungo  Park,  Liv- 
ingstone, Amundsen.  Peary,  and 
a  host  of  others.    Histories  of 
brave  deeds  that  will  thrill  the 
heart  of  every  real  boy  like  a 
trumpet  call.    Tells  of  Trappers 
a-  Pioneers,  the  Discovery  of  the 
Nile,  Stanley's  Congo  Journey, 
Pioneers  of  the  Air,  The  Rail- 
road Man  as  a  Pioneer,  Pioneers 
of  Liherty  such  as  John  Brown 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Poles,  a  Woman's 
Journey  to  Lassa,  etc.   Just  the  book  to  implant  ideals 
of  courage  and  manliness  in  the  heart  of  your  boy. 
X2mo,  doth,  limutijully  illustrated  in  color 
and  halftone,  $1.25;   by  maa.ti.37. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave., N.Y 


Look  for  the 
Yellow  Label 

Witt's  Can  ^^4  Pail 


DURABILITY.  Made  of 
heavy  galvanized,  rust- 
proof steel,  with  deep  cor- 
rugations that  arc- 1<>  times 
stronger  than  plain  steel, 
Witt's  outlasts  two  ordi- 
nary cans. 

SANITATION.  Special  tight-fitting  lid  seals  can  as  ef- 
fectually as  vault.  Odors  and  garbage  kept  in — flies 
and  dogs  kept  out.     Always  neat 

Three  size    eat  h  of  can  and  pail.    >Vrlii>  for  booklet  and 
name  of  Witt  Dealer  in  your  town.    I^earn  what  others 
think  of  the  Witt. 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  I>,  Cincinnati, O. 


dent  \  studied  the  specifications  and 
is  aloced  only  of  sea  -  combats,"  say-. 
expressac* 

has  nof  fleet  is  organized>  Monsieur,"  he 
te  day.  The  tutor  found  the  play- 
has  ncfloor  covere(i  ^th  dreadnoughts 
"Ananis  and  what-not,  and,  as  he  found  n< 
Ledger,  ate  reply  to  make  to  the  ten-year 

cuff-notnc'e'    ms  S|lence  was  mistaken  tot 
,     ,  .     n.     "Ah,"  said  Ernest,  "you  judgf 
a      eaiiave  not  enough  submarines?     Per 
He  givebu're  right.     I'll    think  about 

One  n  Christmas  eve  was    shortly  due 
paignis  1  good  little  Saxons  write  lett*  ■ 
tor  Geoi*6  -Jesus>  ne  wrote  briefly:    "Litt]. 
ways  in  want  submarines. — Prince  Ernest 
ficist."    "  Saxony." 

Standard  probably  about  this  time  tha 
ary.  No*mce  Peter  of  Greece  appeared  o 
heard  of16 — '^  the  anecdote  be  true,  whic 

"paejot  guarantee,  as  Balignac  does  nc 
litical  ca  >  altho  he  must  have  been  I 
it    as    ast  °f  them  all ,  little  Peter,  altho  put 
vocabuk-ig  -  Holstein  -  Sonderburg  -  Gliick 

"Bull'  n*s  father,  inherits  the  Bonapar' 
carnpaigDy  his  mother,  and  is  as  smart 

of  1884,*P- 

Blaine  fe1    need    submarines,"    he    said 

A.    "I Ernest.     "I  can  get  them  for  yo 
money  u  must  lend  me  some  dreadnough 

battle,  Vn-" 

referring   enough,  in   ten   minutes  the  litt 

coin  for  Marie  Bonaparte  returned  with  s 

"B00bmarines  which  he  had  bought  < 
kind  of1"8  boulevard  while  on  visit,  only 
men  go?reviously,  to  his  grandfather,  Prin 
Cartoori-     They   were    tin,    cheap   stuff 
stick,    wison   with   Saxon  -  Prussian  drea 

jjowts,  but  they  were  smart  with  n< 
comes  and  "it's  their  works  which  coun 
"pacifi'ttle  Peter.  Studious  Prince  Era 
and  wtgly  traded  dreadnoughts  for  subn 
prefers  and  began  to  maneuver, 
coined^here's     your     cannons?"     inqun 

Not"-  "Why,  they're  pop-guns.  Her 
"COpp-annon — a  real  dreadnought  cannoi 
men  he  fetched  out  a  comprest-air  shoot 
durin^mg  solid  rubber  balls, 
all  oang!  Bang!  The  tin  submarines 
is  un'ked  about  in  a  brief  battle,  Sa: 
expre^ers    lOSt    their    smoke-stacks,    Sa; 

Becdnoughts  rolled  upon  their  sides 
times^h  superior  artillery.     The  Greek  fi 
word?     was    everywhere.      And    as    Pn 
cameest,  being  the  elder  and  anxious  to  k  P 
writedignity,  explained  the  facts  to  his  un  '■ 

jn  ice  John  George  who  happened  to  l'k 
Man>  the  playroom:  "Peter's  got  a  ran" 
wno  of  all  proportion!"  the  King's brot.,r. 
what0  is  a  grown  man  and  a  Saxon  gemjl. 
a  ne.lied:  "Hum,  hum;  why  didn't  " 
said  ^e  one?  "  And,  looking  with  kindly  '- 
Sine)val  on  the  destruction,  he  conclutk 
disti'ditatively,  "Cannon  out  of  all  prof- 
Sen  seem  a  good  thing!" 
gen(Did  he  meditate  it?  The  story- >* 
the  aranteed — is  supposed  to  have  happc ,ci 
hadar  or  Ave  years  ago,  so  would  it  no» 
privieer  if  little  Peter's  Napoleonic  straff 
out<d  something  to  do  with  Imperial  '  r- 
thafMry's  notable  increase  of  giant  artilO 

\\  the  two  years  which  preceded  the  ,r' 

originator,  they  took   away    Prince  Ern   s 

arular-ships  from  him,  in  spite  of  the  Kai   f 

for  ishes.     "Gentlemen,"  said  Baron  O'lrn 

had  the  instructors  and  tutors,  "itfedejed 

tat  Prince  Ernest,  forget  his  marine  «■ 

™on.     Saxony  is  an  inland  country,  ^ 

le  King  wishes  his  three  sons  to.ocP^ 

gh    directing    positions    at   home,    he 

Ajkeys  have  been  ordered  discreetl  » 
i-i^move  the  toy  ships  from  the  playi'f1 
r<'shd  the  Kaiser's  albums  from  the  E>«- 

•Selves." 
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n  the  United  States  alone,  the  industries  founded  by  Thomas  A. 
Sdison  give  employment  to  six  hundred  thousand  human  beings. 
£dison  Week  is  observed  every  year  by  a  group  of  these  industries 
a  recognition  of  Mr.  Edison's  contributions  to  science  and  commerce 


October 

16  ih  to  21  si 

The  New  Edison 


OF  the  various  arts  and  sciences  Mr. 
Edison  takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
therecordingand  reproduction  ofsound. 
Unquestionably,  of  all  his  numerous  inventions, 
the  New  Edison,  the  instrument  of  Music's 
Re- Creation,  is  his  favorite.  It  marks  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  to  record  and  reproduce 
all  forms  of  music  with  such  utter  perfection 
that  the  reproduction  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  original  music. 

Mr.  Edison  has  perfected  this  new  instru- 
ment for  the  reproduction  of  music,  and  recently 
submitted  it  to  comparison  with  the  voices  of 
such  great  artists  as  Marie  Rappold,  Anna 
Case  and  ArthurMiddleton  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  Thomas  Chalmers  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  Alice  Verlet  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  Christine  Miller,  Elizabeth  Spen- 
cer and  Marie  Kaiser,  the  great  concert  singers. 

Remember,  these  great  artists  stood  beside 
the  New  Edison  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  the  Astor  Gallery, 
and  other  shrines  of  music.  They  sang  in 
direct  comparison  with  Edison's  reproduction 
of  their  voices.  More  than  200,000  music  lovers 
attended  these  demonstrations  and  were  unable 
to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  reproduc- 
tion. The  music  critics  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  America's  leading  newspapers  admitted 
that  they  were  unable  to  detect  the  slightest 
difference.  To  differentiate  this  new  instrument 
from  the  ordinary  talking  machines,  the  critics 
coined  a  new  expression  —  Music's  Re-Crea~ 
tion. 

These  astounding  tests  have  proved  con- 
clusively to  music  critics  everywhere  that  the 
New  Edison  is  incomparably  superior  to  any 
and  all  other  devices  for  the  reproduction  of 
sound.  We  have  the  verdict  of  the  American 
press  and  American  music  critics.  We  now 
want  the  verdict  of  the  American  people. 


Bringing  it  home  to  you— $1,000  in  Prizes 

And  10  cents  a  word  for  your  opinion,  as  explained  below 


TN  every  locality  there  is  a  merchant 
licensed  by  Mr.  Edison  to  demonstrate 
L  and  sell  the  New  Edison.  These  mer- 
hants  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of 
pecially  tested  instruments  which  will  be 
ent  on  absolutely  free  trial  to  the  homes 
f  responsible  people  during  Edison  Week. 
Jring  Music's  Re-Creation  into  your  home. 
*eep  the  instrument  for  three  days  during 
Cdison  Week.  Let  your  family  form  its 
pinion.  Then  put  that  opinion  into  words. 

The  music  critics  have  told  in  their  lan- 
uage  why  the  New  Edison  is  infinitely 
uperior,  from  their  standpoint,  to  any  and 
11  talking  machines.  We  want  you  to  tell 
s  in  your  language  why  the  New  Edison 
>more  valuable  and  desirable  in  the  Amer- 
•an  home  than  any  other  talking  machine. 
Ve  want  you  to  tell  us  why  it  is  superior 
s  an  entertainer  and  as  a  means  of  develop- 
"*&  real  culture  and  musical  appreciation 
n  the  part  of  yourfamily.  We  already  have 

booklet  that  contains  the  opinions  of  lead- 


ing  American  music  critics.  This  booklet 
tells  the  technical  and  artistic  side.  We 
want  another  booklet  that  will  tell  the 
human  side,  and  this  is  what  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  your  opinion: 

$500  for  the  Best  Opinion 
$200  for  the  Second  Best  Opinion 
$100  for  the  Third  Best  Opinion 
The  Contest  Closes  October  28, 1916 
Ten  cents  per  word  for  opinions  which  do  not  win 
prizes,  but  which  we  decide  are  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. No  opinion  to  be  more  than  200wordsin  length 

The  Conditions  are  Perfectly  Simple 
Go  to  an  Edison  dealer  at  once  and  apply  to  him 
for  a  three  days  free  trial  of  the  New  Edison  dur- 
ing Edison  Week.  If  you  are  not  too  late  he  will 
give  you  an  entry  blank  containing  all  of  the 
conditions.  Let  us  make  plain  that  you  assume 
no  obligation  to  purchase  the  instrument  placed 
with  you.  At  the  end  of  three  days  trial  you  may 
return  the  instrument  if  you  desire  to  do  so.  This 
freetrial  imposes  no  responsibility  upon  you  ex- 
cept that  you  promise  to  be  careful  of  the  splen- 
did instrument  that  is  to  be  placed  in  your  home. 
Professional  writers  and  phonograph  trade  are 
barred.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  writer  to 


vvi.i  a  prize.  Ideas  are  what  count.  You  can 
make  grammatical  errors  and  misspell  words 
and  it  will  not  count  against  you.  The  New  Edi- 
son stirs  deep  feelings  in  music  lovers' souls.  We 
want  your  feelings  expressed  freely  in  your  own 
words.  Don't  wait.  Act  quickly.  Remember  the 
number  of  instruments  available  for  these  free 
trials  is  limited.  Should  you  be  too  late  to  have 
an  instrument  placed  in  your  home,  there  is  a 
consolation  contest  open  to  you  for  the  best 
opinions  based  on  merely  hearing  the  New  Edison 
in  an  Edison  dealer's  store.  The  prizes  in  thia 
consolation  contest  are 

$125  First      $50  Second     $25  Third 
The  Contest  Closes  October  28,  1916 
The  dealer  will  explain  everything  to  you.  Go  to 
his  >tore  this  very  day.  Owners  of  the  New?  Edi- 
son may  compete.    Co  to  your  dealer  and  get 
un  entry  blank. 

Let  us  help  you  win  a  Prize 

■Write  to  us  at  once  and  we  shall  gladly  senJ 
you  these  helps:  The  brochures  "Music's  Re- 
Creation",  "The  Music  Master's  Conversion" 
and  "What  The  Critics  Think." 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC. 

Department   2377  ORANGE,  N.  j. 
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Yow  Child  Really  loves  Music 

EVERY   child   does.     That's  why   they  hum  or  sing  at  play,  or 
pick  out  little  tunes  themselves. 

It  is  your  great  responsibility  to  see  that  this  gift  is  cherished — not 
lost.  That  the  piano  you  give  him  cr  her  to  take  music  lessons  on  is 
one  whose  tone  is  absolutely  pure.  A  poor  toned  piano  dulls  the  child's 
ear,  teaches  it  sound-habits  that'  can  ruin  its  whole  career  in  music. 

Hallet  &  Davis  Pianos 

Famous  Three-Quarters  of  a  Century 

hear  the  endorsement  of  world  renowned  musicians— Liszt,  Rubenstein, Strauss  and 
a  host  of  others,  running  way  back  to  1839,  praising  their  true,  beautiful,  singing  tone. 
They  are  used  today  in  nearly  100,000  homes,  schools,  conservatories.  Do  not  buy 
any  piano  until  you  know  all  about  the  Hallet  &  Davis — its  reasonable  prices  and 
convenient  terms.     Write  today  for  the  free  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Book. 

Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co.,  151  Boylston  Street,  Boston, Mass. 

(Established  1839) 
Makers  of  Hallet  &  Davis  Pianos  and  the  Virtuoh  "Instinctive"  Player  Piano. 
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VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


PRESCOTT-THE  MASTER  HISTORIAN 


is  one  of  the  few  great  writers  whose  genius  has  made 
the  past  a  living  thing  for  us.  He  it  was  who  gave 
to  the  English-speaking  world  the  marvelous  story 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  made  im- 
mortal the  glories  of  old  Spain.  Through  his  fasci- 
nating pages  marches  a  splendid  procession  of  princes, 
warriors,  Indian  chieftains,  churchmen,  and  states- 
men. His  books  should  have  an  honored  place  in 
every  American  home.  We  have  now  left,  out  of  a 
large  and  sumptuous  edition, 

23  Sets  of  His  Complete  Works 

formerly  sold  at  $36.00  a  set.  Each  set  consists  of 
twelve  octavo  volumes,  beautifully  printed  on  special 
paper  and  richly  bound  in  half  leather,  with  steel  en- 
gravings, maps,  etc.  Yours  to-day  and  on  easy  pay- 
ments at  a 

Reduction  of  One-Third  inPrice 

We  "ill  close  out  these  sets  to  those  who  act  quickly  for 
524.00  each,  $2.00  with  your  order  and  $2.00  a  month 
for  11  months  thereafter.  The  twelve  volumes  in  this 
astonishing  bargain  include 

Conquest  of  Meiico,  2  vols. 

Life  of  Charles  V,  -'  vols. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  2  vols. 

No  1<  33  an  authority  than  Edward  Everett  has  this  to 

'iay  of  those  entrancing  histories,  that  read  like  tales  of 

thir  golden  prime  of  the  great  Ilaroun-al  Kas<  In  1: 


muimmimiiiiiiiiiniimiiinuiiimiiiiniiitx 


Life  of  Philip  II,  3  vols. 
Conquest  of  Pern,  2  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Writings 


•'So  loruf  as  the  miifhty  theme  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
sorrowful  (tlories  of  Columbus,  the  mail-clad  forms  of  Corte/. 
and  Pizarro  and  the  other  conquistadores,  trampling  new-found 
empire*  under  the  hoofs  of  their  cavalry,  shall  be  subjects  of 
literary  Interest;  so  Ion**  as  the  bloorl  shall  curdle  at  the  cruel- 
ties of  Alva  and  the  fierce  strutftfle  of  the  Moslem  in  the  East — 
so  long"  shall  the  writings  of  Prescott  be  read. ' ' 

Sinn  and  Mail  thu  Coupon  AT  ONCE 

Your' Money  Hack  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

please  send  me  for  examination  one    •  I  of  PRESCOTT'S  COM- 
WORKS.  I  enclose  12.00  as  a  first  payment  and  agree  to  re- 

mit  $2.'i'f  a  rr,r,MOi  for  ii  months  thereafter,  if  satisfied,    If  not,  I 

will  r.ofify  you  at  once  and  you  are  to  refund  money.   Dig.   10-14*16 


Name. 


Street 

State. 


Ghorougjiness 

Persons  whose  feet  arc  difficult  to 
fit,  usually  find  it  hard  to  get  real 
shoe  satisfaction  until  they  come 
to  the  Coward  Shoe  Store. 

Coward 

Shoe 

"»io.  u.  »  pat.  arrAt 

is  built  to  fit  feet  naturally.  If 
you  want  a  size  14  shoe  Coward 
his  it.  No  matter  how  narrow 
or  how  wide,  how  long  or  how 
short  your  fool,  (here  is  a  Coward 
Shoe  to  fit  it  properly.  No 
matter  what  form  of  foot  trouble 
you  have  you  will  find  great  as- 
sistance and  relief  in  wearing 
Coward  Shoes. 

Coward  also  makes  well  fitting 
socks  and  stockings.  Men's  sizes 
Up  to  14,  women's  sizes  up  to  12. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled.      Send  for  Catalog. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Good  Prospects. — Officer — "  And  what 
arc  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  then  ? 

Emigrant — "  Take  up  land." 

Officek— "Much?  " 

Emigrant — "  A  shovelful  at  a  time."- 
Tit-Bits. 


Too  Devoted. — "  Have  you  been  study- 
ing science  of  the  efficiency?  " 

"  Yes;  had  to  quit  reading  ahoul  it 
Got  so  interested  that  I  found  it  wai 
interfering  with  my  regular  work."-  -Wash 
ington  Star. 


Optimistic  Interpretation. — "  You  Lav 
been  accused  of  being  a  prevaricator." 

'  Well,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "  tha 
sounds  hopeful.  The  fact  that  they  bi 
lected  so  delicate  a  word  indicates  tha 
somebody  is  afraid  of  me." — Washingto 
Star. 


A  Devout  Wish. — MacQtjirk— "  Yes 
sir,  my  wife  always  finds  something  t 
harp  on." 

MacShirk — "  I  hope  mine  does,  too." 

MacQuirk — "  What    makes    you 
you  hope  she  does?  " 

MacShirk  —  "  She's    dead.' 
Opinion. 


you    .-a 
—  Londo 


Unprofitable. — A  six-weeks-old  calf  ws 
nibbling  at  the  grass  in  the  yard,  and  w; 
viewed  in  silence  for  some  minutes  by  tl 
city  girl. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  turning  impulsive 
to  her  hostess,  "  does  it  really  pay  you 
keep  as  small  a  cowr  as  that?  " — Harper 
Magazine. 


The    Real    One. — A   lady   employing 
colored  man  asked  him  his  name.     '  Mi 
name  is  Poe,  ma'am." 

"  Poe?     Perhaps  some  of  your  fami 
worked  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

The  man's  eyes  opened  with  great  su 
prize.      "  Why,"    he    gasped,    pointing 
dusky  forefinger  to  himself,  "  why,  Ah  a 
Edgar  Allan  Poe."— Everybody's  Magazv 


With  Due  Allowances. — It  happened 
a  little  town  in  Ohio.    A  visiting  Easterr 
stood  on  the  veranda  of  a  little  hotel  the 
watching  the  sun  go  down  in  a  splendor 
purple  and  gold. 

"  By  George  !  "  he  exclaimed  to  an  i 
passive  native  lounging  against  a  po 
"  That's  a  gorgeous  sunset,  isn't  it?  " 

The  native  slanted  his  head  a  little  a  I 
looked  critically  at  the  glowing  west. 

"Not  bad,"  he  drawled.  "Not  11 
lor  a  little  place  like  Hoopville."— Kam 
City  Journal. 
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Suspicious. — As  Widow  Watts  bent  ■ 
dustriously  over  her  wash-tub  she  i> 
treated  to  polite  conversation  by  a  me 
friend,  who  presently  turned  the  conyei- 
tion  to  matrimony,  winding  up  witUa 
proposal  of  marriage. 

"  Are  ye  sure  ye  love  me?  "  sighed  ° 
buxom  widow,  as  she  paused  inhcrwringU- 

Thti  man  vowed  he  did. 

For  a,  few  minutes  there  was  silence^ 
the  widow  continued  her  labor.  Lf 
suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  and  asf 

"  You  ain't  lost  yer  job,  'ave  yen 
Tit-Bita. 
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The  Assistant  who 
was  Never  Hired 

Burroughs  Direct- to- Ledger  Posting 
Saved  His  Salary  for  the  Black 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Seattle 

Some  time  ago  these  prominent  makers  of  overalls  were 
about  to  hire  an  extra  bookkeeper. 

The  accounting  department  was  overworked;  month  by 
month  the  bookkeeping  load  became  heavier  as  sales  and 
production  mounted. 

All  the  troubles  of  pen-and-ink  methods  were  experienced 
—long  hours,  delayed  trial  balances,  late  statements  and 
figure  errors. 

But  the  Assistant  was  Never  Hired 

Instead,  a  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and  Statement 
Machine  got  the  job,  and,  as  usual,  when  Burroughs  Direct-to- 
Ledger  Posting  came  in,  bookkeeping  troubles  were  banished. 

From  the  time  the  Burroughs  became  a  regular  part  of 
this  office,  conditions  brightened. 

The  first  month's  work  was  a  revelation.  The  inexperi- 
enced operator  had  no  trouble  in  taking  care  of  each  day's 
postings  that  day.  The  trial  balance  was  obtained  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Customers'  statements  were  ready  for  the  mail 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month— neatly  printed— legible — accu- 
rate. By  the  old  pen-and-ink  method  it  took  two  days  to 
make  out  the  statements,  and  errors  were  frequent. 

It  has  been  the  same  every  month  since.  The  Burroughs 
has  done  more  than  save  that  assistant's  salary.  It  carries 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  bookkeeping  load.  It  has  established 
a  desire  for  accuracy  in  every  department  of  the  business, 
and  today  factory  as  well  as  office  records,  bank  deposit  slips, 


daily   sales   recapitulations,  ledgers    and   statements   are   all 
handled  on  Burroughs  Machines. 

And  instead  of  being  overworked,  the  bookkeepers  have 
time  for  other  duties. 

The  bookkeeping  machine  is  electrically  operated.  With  a 
touch  of  the  operating  bar  old  balances,  dates,  debits,  credits, 
and  new  balances  are  posted  direct  to  the  ledger  pages.  The 
machine  performs  the  necessary  calculations  automatically, 
adding  the  debits  and  subtracting  the  credits. 

The  balance  is  automatically  computed  and  printed  by  the 
machine  in  one  operation,  without  the  possibility  of  error. 
The  operator  pays  no  attention  to  spacing,  ciphers  or  punctu- 
ation.   Even  the  date  is  repeated  automatically. 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  automatically  absorbs 
the  ever  increasing  bookkeeping  duties  of  the  Black  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  assistant  has  never  been  hired. 

There  are  98  models  of  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  and  Figuring  Ma- 
chines— one  to  fit  the  requirements  of  any  kind  or  size  of  business.  Your 
telephone  book  or  your  banker  will  supply  the  address  of  the  nearest  of 
the  170  offices  maintained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  ?125 
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For  her  morning 
cup  of  delicious 

Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Ske  knows  mat  it  is  good, 
even  if  she  doesn't 
appreciate,  as  the 
older  members  of 
her  family  do, 
the  importance  of 
our   guarantee    of 

purity  and  \vnolesomeness. 

Choice   Recipe   Book    Sent   Free 

WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorckester,  Mass. 

57  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


REG.  U.  8. 
PAT. OFF 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ballard's  Bran 

IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer's.    If  he  does  not 
I  have  it.  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  j5c  (West  of  Denver  .j oc) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  LouiHVillc,  Ky. 


The  Giant  Heater 

"III.  FJEA1    l\l    OHtH.VAItV  ROOM    IV 
ZERO  WEATHER  AT  ALMOST  .NO  COST 

Applied    to    round    wick  lamp  or  gas  jet 
(naked  flame  or  mantle  burner). 
HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

^™       Mr    Bonier  Smith.  Wyoming,  Del.,  writes: 

('W<  our  Giant  Heater  In  our  home 

.'.'1  five  years  and  arc  certain  it  *aves  us  a  ton  of  con  1 
J  a  year,  betides  ita convenience.*' 

BEIT!    POSTPAID,  BLACK  IBOV.  $1.00: 
«KASM.«1..,0:  Nlf'KrX  FLATEB.  M.00. 
<3fcx*     K<++*>        Attractive  [HusOBtad  Booklet  Halted  krkk 

Till     01A1V1     HEATER   CO.,     101    Temple   Street,  BprlngfMd,  Half. 
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Welcome  This  Time.— Wife  (2  a.m.)— 
"  John,  there's  a  burglar  down-stairs  !  " 

Political  Candidate — "  Go  down,  and 
entertain  him.  To-morrow's  election  !  " — 
Puck. 


Accuracy. — Irate  Father — "  It's  as- 
tonishing, Richard,  how  much  money  you 
need." 

Son — "  I  don't  need  it,  father;  it's  the 
hotel-keepers,  the  tailors,  and  the  taxicab 
men." — Tit-Bits. 


Gold  Cure  Suggested. —  In  another 
column  we  reproduce  an  article  by  Theo- 
dore H.  Price,  oditor  of  "  Commerce  and 
Finance,"  v  on  "  If  England  Sushpends 
Specie  Payment."  It  is  of  profound  sig- 
nificance.— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Why  She  Wanted  It.— "  Algy,  I  want 
you  to  buy  me  a  book." 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  becoming  literary, 
my  dear." 

"  Fudge!  This  article  says  one  way  to 
acquire  a  good  carriage  is  to  practise 
balancing  a  book  on  your  head."— - 
Lou isville  ( 'o u rier-Jo urn al. 


Expert  Diagnosis. — The  physician  had 
been  called  in  haste  to  see  a  small  negro 
who  was  ill.  After  a  brief  examination  the 
doctor  announced:  '  This  boy  has  eaten 
too  much  watermelon." 

"  Oil,  doctah,"  expostulated  the  parent. 
of  the  ailing  one,  "  dey  ain't  no  sich  t'ing 
as  too  much  watahmillion.  Daf  niggah 
jus'  airx'  got  'nough  stomach." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


I*&" 


At     the     French     Tribunal. — Doctor— 

"  Why  were  you  rejected?  " 
Applicant  (smiling) — "  For  imbecility." 
"  What  do  you  do  for  a  living?  " 
"  Nothing;    I   have  an  income  of  sixty 
thousand  francs." 

"  Are  you  married?  " 

xes. 
'  What  does  your  wife  do?  " 
Nothing;   she  is  richer  than  I." 
You     are    no    imbecile.     Passed 
general  service." — London  Do  ly  News. 


for 


Passing  Muster. — "  I  can,"  said  the 
bashful  young  man  to  the  director  of  the 
film  company,  "  swim,  dive,  run  an  auto, 
fly  an  aeroplane,  fence,  box,  shoot,  ride  a 
horse,  run  a  motor-boat,  play  golf,  fight, 
make  love,  fall  off  cliffs,  rescue  heroines, 
play  football,  die  naturally,  and  kiss  a  girl." 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  famous  director, 
"  can  you  act?" 

"  Alas  !  "  muttered  the  would-be  screen 
hero,  "  I  never  thought  of  that." 

"  Engaged,"  growled  the  director,  and 
another  screen  star  was  born. — Life. 


"  A  Soft  Answer,  etc." — Mrs.  New- 
comb — "  (lood  morning.  Is  this  Miss 
Wise's  private  academy?  " 

Mrs.  Binks  (hotly) — "No,  it  is  not! 
Tin's  is  a  private  house,  and  these  are  my 
own  children." 

Mrs.  Newcomb  (hastily) — "  Why,  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  school,  because  the 
children  looked  so  educated  and  scholarly 
and — and  refined,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Binks  (genially) — "  Oh,  yes,  of 
course.  Come  in  and  sit  down.  Lucy, 
call  your  six  brothers  and  five,  sisters,  and 
introduce  them  to  the  lady,  while  I  just 
put  on  my  hat  to  show  her  where  Miss 
Wise's  school  is."— Tit-Bits. 


"Give  Me 

15 
Minutes 
a  Day!". 


? 


GrenvilleKleiser(famous  Speech 
Specialist)    "and  I'll  teach  you 

HOW  TO 

Make  Speeches  Develop  Strong  Per 

Propose  Toasts  sonality 

Address  Board  Meetings       Converse  Winning 
Sell  More  Goods  Acquire  Poise  an 

Strengthen  Memory  Distinction" 

Thousands  of  business  and  profession; 
men  have  become  convincing  speakers  1 
public  and  in  business  by  following  th 
Mail  Course  in  their  spare  time  at  hom 
or  in  their  office.  It  has  increased  the 
power  and  influence — put  them  on  th 
straight  road  to  BIG  SUCCESS. 
"WORTH  MORE  THAN  IT  COSTS" 

"  If  I  were  never  to  use  an  iota  of  this  teachn 
and  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  public  speakin 
still  it  is  worth  more  than  it  costs,  and  is  immense 
valuable  for  the  correction  of  an  imperfect  educ 
tion — for  the  assistance  it  gives  me  in  writing  U 
ters,  in  stating  difficult  business  propositions,  in  t 
use  of  correct  language.  In  addition,  it  broadti 
one's  knowledge  of  literature,  full  import  ofsj tai 
ment,  etc.  1  am  wonderfully  pleased.  — -W. 
Wilson  (W.  T.  Wilson  Grain  Co.),  Nacogdochi 
Texas. 

Without  committing  yourself  in  any  way, 
send  a  post-card  request  at  once  for  Jul! 

particulars  and  proof  of  the  value,  oj 
the  Kleiser  Course  in  Public  Speaking- 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  850,  New  Y< 
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s}ot  Uncommon. — "  Bliggins  says  he's  a 

lie." 

'  He  isn't,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne.     "  He 

me  of  those  people  who  say  disagreeable 

tigs  and  try  to  make  believe  they  think 

m  funny." — Washington  Star. 


ndoor  Sports. — Patkr— "  Who  is  mak- 
fchat  infernal  jangle  on  the  piano?  " 

vJatkr     "  That's     Constance     at     her 

rcise." 

\\tkk — "  Well,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell 
to  get  her  exercise  some  other  vvay."- 

ton  Transcript. 


00  Per  Cent  Saved. — Salesman — "  Yes, 
y;  we  sold  these  shirt-waists  for  $2  eaeh 
week,  but  for  this  sale  we  make  a 
uction  of  .50  per  cent .  The  price  is  now 
jy  |1.98." 
iADY  "  Well,  that's  good  news.  I'll 
e  two  of  them."  -Life. 


tot  His  Concern. — "  Tom,"  said  a 
for  to  a  lad  who  was  pie  king  mushrooms 
he  rectory -fields,  "  beware  of  picking  a 
dstool  instead  of  a  mushroom;  they 
easy  to  confuse." 

That  be  all  roight,  sur,  that  be  !  "  said 
urchin;    "  us  hain't  a-goin'  to  eat  'em 
selves — they're    goin'     to     market." — 
Bih. 


ATEMENT    OF   THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC., 

iiired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 

"THE   LITERARY  DIGEST" 

iblished  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
)r  October  1,  1916. 

'#  of  New  York    \ 
ity  of  New  York  /  SS- 

>fore  me,  a  Notary in  and  for  the  State 

county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  A.  W.  Wag- 
.  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  Funk 
agnails  Company,  Publishers  of  The  Literary 
ST,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
'ledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
.  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
ist  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 

It! 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the*  publisher, 
t,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
S  \ating  Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New 
York  City. 

0  new  Manajers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Funk  & 
IWagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

,T*1.at  tnp  owners  are:    (Cive  names  and  addresses 

Idividual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 

Mhe  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 

finding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 

jt.4  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

1  liny,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

"';,  Wilfred  J. and  Scott,  Lida  F.,  as  Trustees  for  them- 
selvesand  B.  F.  Funk,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

I  i,  William,  364  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
' .  Lida  F.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

'  or ,  Kate  French,  Estate,  San  Diego,  California. 
That  the    known    bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
•  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 

',   of  total  amount  of   bonds,  mortgages  or  other 

■  itiesare:  None. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
•a  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 

"  >,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
ty  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 

I  yy,k  i      als0'  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 

"  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 

,as,tr"stee  or  in  any  otr,er  fiduciary  relation,  the 

of  the   person    or   corporation    for    whom    such 

«  is  acting  is  given;   also  that  the   said  two  para- 

g'5.8   contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
I'eage  and   belief   as   to    the   circumstances   and 

h  "ions    under    which    stockholders    and    security 
rs  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 

n  ..T?  trus'ees  n°ld  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 

hi,n  of  a  bona-fide  owner;    and  this  affiant. 

io  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 

ii  P    ^"Poration  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 

s,  d  by1}?        '  bonds>  or  other  securities  than  as  so 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  Company, 
By  A.  W.  Wacjnalls,  President. 

S  wnher  1916  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of 

?all 

mmml  P.  R-  Turner,  Notary  Public, 

roramission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


Goodyear 


MOTZ 


The  Tire  That  Cuts  Delivery  Costs 


Motz  Tires  do  not  compete  with  solid  tires. 

They  do  not  compete  with  pneumatic  tires. 

But  they  do  fit  perfectly  between  these  two 
types. 

Solid  tires  are  best  on  slow  speed,  heavy 
duty  trucks. 

Pneumatic  tires  are  best  where  very  high 
speed  is  necessary, 

Motz  Tires  are  best  in  fast,  light  delivery 
work.     They  are   the   intermediate    type. 

They  bring  economies  and  efficiency  in 
several  'ways. 

Trucks  equipped  with  Motz  Tires  suffer 
fewer  breakdowns.  Repair  costs  are  re- 
duced. Layups  are  minimized.  Delays 
in  service  cease. 

The  Motz  cushion — next  to  air,  the  best 
— saves  the  truck  and  the  goods  by  ab- 
sorbing most  of  the  jar  and  jolt. 


It  also  permits  speeds  up  to  25  miles  an 
hour.  You  make  deliveries  in  less  time. 
You  make  more  deliveries.  You  increase 
the  earning  capacity  of  your  truck. 

And  Motz  mileage  is  no  small  item,  with 
the  saving  it  means  in  tire  costs. 

Motz  users  average  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10,000  miles  per  tire.  The  highest  record 
reported  to  us  is  35,000  miles,  with  many 
of  12,000  to  18.000  miles. 

If  the  tires  you  now  use  are  doing  these 
things  for  you  we  do  not  urge  you  to 
change. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  every  change  over  to 
Motz  Tires,  made  on  our  advice,  has  low- 
ered tire  costs  and  truck  operating  costs. 

Any  Goodyear  Branch  will  be  glad  to  quote 
specific  Motz  records,  and  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  its  experience  regarding  the 
use   of   Motz   Tires  on  your  own   trucks. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  lour  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


HARDENING 

AND 

TEMPERING 

STEEL 


An  up-to-date,  easily  under>u*od  ex- 
planation and  guide  to  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  steel  according  to 
the  best  American  and  European  prac- 
tise. Cloth,  profusel\  H\ 
mail.  Si  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  3S4  Fonrth  Art..  N.  ' 


WHITING-ADAMS 

Trade  VULCAN  Mark 

SSSSte.  shaving  brushes 

"Ruhl»r"  means  rabfaaf  in  all  VULCAN'  RfBBr'R  COUNTED  BRC8RB 

The  bristles  and  hair  nr?  actually  held  in  pure,  best  quality  rubber,  no  fake 
preparation  of  coal  tar  products  used  in  our  factory  The  brushes  are  branded 
'Bman  Cibutid"  which  m**na  that  the  battel  I  an  immersed 

in  SlWCfLI    Fist-    RrnpiR    in  a  plastic  state  and   then  vulcanized    hard   as 
granite.    The  process  of  rul'tiering  and  vulcanizing  all  of  oi:-  Vi  >    ,v  F 
CtdtxTFn  Barsnrs  is  our  own  method,  and  perfect  in  all  respects.  The  bristles  cannot  lie  pulled 
out,  and  the  holding  parts  of  these  brushes  cannot  be  overcome,  alsf  our  process  of  vulcanis- 
ing does  not  burn  or  injure  the  bristles. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A.     Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 
For  85  rents  we  will  send  postpaid  a  nice  Badser  Hnir 
Shavinc  Brush 


1000 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


*HE   economical 
and   efficient  han- 
dling  of  home  heat- 
ing is  best  represented  by 
the  "Minneapolis"  in  any- 
one of  our  several  models — the 
two    models    shown   here    are 
our  leaders. 

This  device  maintains  an  even,  healthful 
temperature  day  and  night.  It  is  entirely 
automatic  at  all  times  and  can  be  easily 
so  adjusted  that  it  will  operate  for  an 
exact  lower  or  higher  temperature  at  any- 
set  hour. 

It  is  a  marvel  of  convenience  and  works 
perfectly  with  any  kind  of  heating  plant. 

Sold  and  installed  by  your  hardware  dealer 
or  heating  contractor  under  a  positive  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction. 

Write  us  for  booklet 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

2754  Fourth  Avenue  South     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 

CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newlv  caught, 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  tine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
<risp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty'  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  readv  to  serve,  SARDINES  nf  all 
kinds,  TUNNY   for    salad,  SANDWICH   FILLINGS 

and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  u-e. 

X     With   every   order   we   send   BOOK   OF    REC- 
'*...     IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.     Write 

"'•■..     for  it.      Our    list   tells   how   each    kind   i  I 

'••..     fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price, 

Frank  E.  •-..  .,,  v,m  can  choose  jn-,t  what  you 
Davis  Co.  "••..       v,  in     enjoy    most.       Send     the 

97  Central  Wharf        *••.._      coupon   for  it  now. 
Gloucester,  Mass.  *••.. 

Plea*  ■  \ our  FRANK   E. 


I  Fish  I'ri  e  i.i- 1.# 

Name  

Street  . 


DAVIS  CO. 

97  Central 

Wharf 

*'■-._  Gloucester 

Mass. 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

September  28. — Paris  states  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Somme  drive,  on 
July  1,  the  French  have  recaptured 
78  square  miles  of  French  territory, 
-with  approximately  40,000  German 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  150  field-pieces. 

The  British  reach  the  top  of  Thiepval 
Ridge,  dominating  the  Ancre  Valley, 
after  storming  the  Schwaben  Redout. 
East  of  Thiepval,  the  British  troops 
approach  nearer  to  Bapaume,  coming 
within  800  yards  of  Eaucourt  l'Abbaye. 
Six  hundred  German  prisoners  are 
taken  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

The  German  statement  admits  the  Allied 
successes  at  Rancourt,  Bouchavesnes, 
and  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  as 
previously  announced  from  Paris. 

September  29. — North  of  the  Somme  the 
British  and  French  push  forward  at 
three  points,  taking  German  trenches 
between  Morval  and  Fregieourt,  in  the 
advance  toward  Sailly-Saillisel,  a  mile 
east  of  Fregieourt.  Moves  are  also 
made  toward  Le  Transloy  and  Le  Sars, 
to  the  southwest  of  which  General 
Haig's  troops  take  a  fortified  farm.  A 
general  advance  and  encircling  of  Le 
Transloy,  as  Combles  was  encircled,  is 
reported  by  London. 

September  30. — The  Allies  report  slight 
additional  gains  along  the  Somme  when 
German  trenches  south  of  Eaucourt 
l'Abbaye  are  occupied,  in  preparation 
for  an  attack  on  the  village  itself. 
French  attacks  win  more  trenches 
north  of  Rancourt  as  well  as  isolated 
defenses  of  Bapaume,  and  some  ground 
north  of  Peronne. 
In  a  comparison  of  the  Allied  gains  at  the 
Somme  and  those  of  the  Germans  at 
Verdun,  these  figures  are  given:  At 
the  Somme,  285  square  kilometers;  at 
Verdun,  about  270  square  kilometers. 

October  1. — Along  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  British  make  a  new  advance 
toward  Bapaume,  taking  Eaucourt 
l'Abbaye  on  the  way.  Three  hundred 
prisoners  are  added  to  the  total  cap- 
lured.  The  entire  line  is  straightened 
and  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Le 
Sars  are  made.  The  "tanks"  are  used 
again  to  great  advantage,  says  London. 
The  French  continue  operations  north  of 
Rancourt  and  southeast  of  Morval 
with  a  view  to  completing  the  envelop- 
ment, of  Sailly-Saillisel. 

October  2. — The  British  begin  the  encir- 
cling of  Le  Sars,  four  miles  from 
Bapaume,  having  cleared  Eaucourt 
l'Abbaye  of  Germans.  In  a  counter- 
attack the  Teutons  drive  the  Allied 
Forces  out  of  the  Regina  trench,  south- 
west of  the  village.  The  French  take 
trenches  east  of  Bouchavesnes,  which 
aid  in  circling  Peronne.  ( Jerman  sailors 
are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Somn  e 
front  to  stop  the  new  drive,  while  in 
the  canals  of  the  Somme  and  the  river 
itself,  the  French  use  armored  monitors 
lo  bombard  Peronne  and  St.  Queiitin. 

)  tober  3.— Fighting  at  (lie  Somme  slows 
up  on  account  of  had  weather,  but  the 
French  take  another  trench  north  of 
Rancourt,  whit*:  l he  British  arc  reported 
as  progressing  satisfactorily  around 
Eaucourt  l'Abbaye  and  he  Sars.  Ba- 
paume is  reported  by  British  corre- 
spondents as  only  two  miles  from  the 
advance  British  lines. 

October  1.  Heavy  rains  prevent  more 
Hum  isolated  attacks  in  Hie  Somme 
Sector,    according    to    bulletins.       The 


BONELESS 

SALTMACKEREi 

From  the  Net  to  the 

Table  Direct 


/ 


Tender,  delicate  strips  of 
mackerel  meat,  free  from  the 
smallest  bone.  An  appetiz- 
ing sea  dainty,  full  of  the 
rich,  tempting  flavor  of 
newly  caught  fat  fall  mack- 
erel. An  extremely  choice 
packing  of  those  justly 
famous  breakfast  fish. 

Delicious 

Crown  Sea  Foods 

sent  direct  from  the  ocean  to 
your  home,  reaching  your  table 
filled  with  all  their  sea  goodness 
Tender  steak  Salt  Cod,  thick 
and  very  white,  without  bones. 
Fresh  Lobster  and  Crab  Meat, 
Shrimp,  Salmon,  Clam  Chowder 
in  tins  and  many  other  tasty 
packings,  prepared  the  day  thev 
are  taken  from  the  ocean.  To 
enjoy  the  goodness  of  sea  food 
at  its  best,  try  Crown  Sea  Foods. 
Send  for  our  new  fall  price  list. 
We  prepay  express  charges. 

.      CROWN  PACKING  CO. 
■"  Dock  5 ,  Gloucester,  Mas*. 

Established  23  years. 


Put  a  dollar  bill  into  an  envelope  addressed  to 
us,  enclose  your  card  and  Her  address — then 
let  the  postman  play  Cupid  for  you.  She  will 
receive  a  pound  and  a  quarter  green  and  gold 
gift  box  of  the  most  delicious,  unusual  choco- 
lates that  ever  found  their  lucky  way  to  Her 
mouth.  In  two  trays,  30  different,  luscious 
kinds,  the  like  of  which  she  never  tasted  before. 
Your  card  goes  into  the  box,  and  the  candy  is 
sent  to  Her,  fresh,  the  very  hour  it's  made. 

Send  for  wonderfully  illustrated  Favor  Book, 
containing  hints  for  Luncheons,  Receptions, 
Parties,  etc.    It's  free. 


Book  on  Law  Frel 


\  Write  today  for  our  new  171-page  boc 
iZ&£m  on  "The  Power  of  LawTrairin0."  Itcarri 
^'I^unWo'    a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  sripitK 
i    man.   Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  aw 
1  the  law  trained  man.    Find  out  how  you  can  le; 
from  masters  of  tho  law  right  in  your  own  hoc 
\  No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  l  K^ 

I  Write  Tifwlav-noww.nile,"e'?'e!m',!iSl 
WrilC  lUUdV    special  reduced  price  off' 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Ltw 
7  Manhattan  B!dg.  Chicago-  Inlm 


The 

ristocmh 

%licacy 


-the  <li«h  of  Kings,  Clubmen  nnd 
Fifth  Avenue  folk  — 

Creamed  Chicken 

u  la  King 


Ready  t<»  heat  an.!  serve  in  patt 

cm  tnast  al  a  moment 's  ni)l  ice. 
25c   and   Ml.'   at  besi    grocers. 

direct  at  $i.ir>  or  $2.85  half  1 
respective  sizr*.  tEsnpreM  pr> 
if  nun  nuntion  your  hmt  art 
name.  Writ.-  fur  booklet,  1 
ami  When,"  mentioning  dealei 

I'lltnv  1  iinss.  Iim\ 
Itoutc  -•  I .!»..  Orange,  V  J. 


Oi 

Senl 


I  he  Lilerar 
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French,  however,  finish  the  occupation 
of  German  trenches  between  Morval 
and  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  taking 
,'iOO  prisoners.  Tim  British  make  their 
hold  of  Eaucourt  l'Abbaye  secure,  and 
me  now  reported  within  a  mile  of  the 
German  fourth  line,  to  which  the 
enemy  has  Fallen  back. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

1  ember  28. — Petrograd  reports  that 
General  Brussiloff's  forces  have  cut  the 
highway  between  Kimpolong  and  Mara- 
maros  Sziget,  at  a  point  some  miles 
above  Kirlibaba.  A  mountain  dom- 
inating the  road  was  taken.  North  of 
(his,  the  Russians  advance  to  the  upper 
Charny-Cheremosh,  where  the  stream 
hends  toward  Bukowina.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  are  reported  taken  by 
the  Russians  near  Manouva,  on  the 
(  pper  Sereth. 

recapitulation  of  the  total  number  of 
prisoners  taken  since  the  beginning  of 
i  he  advance  sets  the  number  at  420,01)0 
officers  and  men,  2,500  machine  guns 
and  mine-throwers,  and  600  cannon. 

'  ember  29. — London  admits  that  the 
ill ^rmans  are  again  on  the  offensive 
before  Kovel,  and  have  succeeded  in  re- 
taking from  the  Russians  a  number  of 
their  old  positions  near  Korytniza, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Vladimir- 
Volynski. 

ober  1. — The  Russians  resume  the  ad- 
vance on  Lemberg,  winning  victories 
along  the  railroad  south  from  Brody, 
where  about  2,000  prisoners  are  taken; 
and  south  of  Lemberg,  on  the  Tseniuvka 
and  along  the  Zlota  Lipa,  where  a 
Teuton  position  is  taken,  with  2,380 
prisoners.  The  Russian  successes  are 
admitted  in  the  German  statements. 

(  ober  2. — The  Russian  forces  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Zlota  Lipa  beat 
hack  the  opposing  army,  taking  1,600 
prisoners,  principally  Turks  and  Aus- 
trians.  Some  ground  is  gained,  but  to 
the  north,  along  the  line  of  the  Brody- 
Lemberg  Railway,  Russian  attacks  are 
admittedly  unsuccessful,  and  German 
sources  claim  1,500  prisoners. 

(lober  3.— The  great  battle  continues  on 
the  Eastern  front,  the  heaviest  fighting 
I  icing  reported  between  Kovel  and 
Vladimir-Volynsld,  west  of  Lutsk,  and 
around  the  Zlota  Lipa,  southeast!  of 
Lemberg.  The  result  is  still  in  doubt, 
altho  Petrograd  reports  progress. 

I  ober  4. — The  Russians  cross  the  Zlota 
Lapa  south  of  Brzezany,  drive  the 
Austrians  from  the  left  bank,  and  are 
last  reported  bombarding  the  town. 
Stubborn  battles  are  reported  raging 
near  Rove]  as  Petrograd  claims  progress 
in  the  advance,  and  Berlin  disclaims 
any  loss  of  ground. 


IN    THE    BALKANS 

I  'tcinber  28. — German  aviators  again 
raid  Bucharest,  dropping  many  bombs, 
according  to  a  bulletin  from  Berlin, 
which  adds  that  the  Roumanian  capita] 
is  still  burning  in  several  places  as  the 
result  of  previous  raids. 
111  Roumanian  and  Austrian  forces 
center  their  lighting  around  the  pos- 
session of  Petroseny,  according  to 
London.  The  Roumanians  nave 
reached  the  Tilisitui  Ridge,  east  of  I  lie 
town,  says  the  report. 

'he  Bulgars  occupy  part  of  the  Servian 
reaches  on  the   Kaimakcalan  Height, 
""<    are    dislodged    after    what    Paris 
°&Us  "a  short  stay." 

Member  29.— Paris  reports  the  second 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgars  to 
win  the  slopes  of  the  Kaimakcalan 
height  when  four  attacks  were  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  by  the  Servians. 
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Heat  -  Health  -  Happiness 

Three  words — heat,  health  and  happiness — explain 
the  significance  of  the  title  of  our  unique  little  book 
on  home  heating,  the  3  H's.  For  in  the  3  H's  there  is 
told  the  story  of  Dunham  Heating. 

To  you,  who  rise  in  winter's  cold,  gray  dawn;  who, 
morning  after  morning,  stumble  down  the  cellar  stairs 
to  shake  up  the  fire,  to  open  dampers — to  you  the  tale  of 


DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 

This  device  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the 
DUNHAM  VAPOR 
HE  A  TING  S  YS  TEM. 
Because  it  makes  impos- 
sible the  presence  of 
water  in  radiators,  it  pre- 
vents their  pounding  and 
knocking,  reduces  fuel 
consumption,  causes  the 
radiator  to  heat  evenly 
and  quickly,  eliminates 
the  hissing  air  valve  and 
spurting  water. 


VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

seems  as  a  miracle.  For  where  there  is  Dunham 
Heating,  there  is  perfect  comfort;  the  temperature  of 
the  home  is  automatically  regulated  without  cellar 
trips  to  open  and  shut  damper  doors;  there  are  silent, 
quickly  heated  radiators;  there  are  no  leaky,  sputter- 
ing valves;  there  is  no  hiss  of  escaping  steam — there 
is  Dunham  Heating,  there  is  fuel  economy. 

Dunham  Heating,  of  course,  costs  more  to  install  than 
does  an  old-fashioned  system — it's  worth  more  because 
of  the  heat  security  and  economical  comfort  it  gives. 

All  this  wonderful  comfort  is  explained  in  the  3  H's.  Send  for  it 
today  and  learn  the  way  to  heat,  health  and  haffinesi. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 

Salt  lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle 
Lot  Angeles 

Vancouver 


Boston  BRANCHES : 

Rochester  Birmingham  Indianapolis  Davenport  Fort  Worth 

Albany  Pittsburgh  Louisville  Des  Moines  Dallas 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Denver 

Washington,  D.  C.  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Cheyenne 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branch  Offices:  Halifax  Montreal  Ottawa  Winnipeg 


All  Metal-White 
Enameled 


<• 


Direct 
To  You 
at  the 
Wholesale 
Price 


Take  It 

On  30 

Days*  Trial 

— Easy 

Payments 


Write  Today  —  Save  Money 


/"JET  our  low  wholesale  direct-froni-fac- 
*~*  tory  price  on  this  all-metal  Kalamazoo 
Kitchen-Kabinet,  also  our  beautiful  all-metal  Kin-h- 
en Table.  Sanitary— easy  to  keep  clean.  Built 
for  lifetime  use. 

Free  Trial —  Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Rich  S-piecta  crystal  set,  white  glass  rolling  pin,  and 
patented  bread  board  with  each  kabinet.  We  pay 
freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  30  days'  trial— 
360  days  approval  test— $100,000  guaranty.  Write 
today.     Ask  for  Catalog  No.  11  . 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO 
Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


A  KcXlcXITAcXZOCj 

'cr~  Direct  to  'Nthi 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  30,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue.  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth.  J 1. 00  net;  -jx.vi.il  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Haim.ky.  Fink  &  Wacnaixs  Company, 
-New  York  City.  N.  V. 


GOOD  ENGLISH  £  75c 


t 


"Watch-Your-English" 

Handbooks 

Four  up-to-date  little  volumes, 
arranged  by  the  editorsof  "The 
Standard  Dictionary."  Depend- 
able ami  sure  guides  to  tl  ■ 
lection  of  many  common  faults 
in   English    specdl   and   writinc. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answers  to  the  little  "puzzlers" 
in  English  which  come  up  < 
day.     Four  volumes  each   com- 
plete in  itself:  "FamUy  DieKom" 
how  to  correct  it — "Ileltfr   - 
ways  to  improve  your  langll 
"Foreign  Phrases"  in  daily  use— 
"Helpful   Hints"   toward    better 
English.    Cloth.  B5C  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  box  for  75c.  We  pay 
carriage. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  814,  New  York 
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A  Quiet  Closet  In  Your  Home 

You  can  keep  closet  noise  out  of 
your  home  by  keeping  out  the  kind 
of  a  closet  that  makes  a  noise. 

To  permit  the  installation  of  a 
noisy  closet  in  your  bathroom  is  an 
indifference  to  an  unpleasant  and 
avoidable  noise  which  you  are  bound 
to  regret  later  on. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Sl-WEL-ttO 

Silent  Closet 

Tell  your  architect  or  plumber  that  you 
want  a  Si-wel-clo  and  you  will  be  sure 
that  the  closet  installed  cannot  be  heard 
beyond  a  closed  door.  Your  own  sensi- 
bilities will  not  be  shocked  by  the  sound 
oi  frequent  noisy  flushings,  and  your 
guests  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  pretending  they  d«.  not 
hpar  it. 

Silence  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  fie 
Si-wel-clo.  It  is  made  of  vitreous  china — 
white  all  the  way  through.  The  surface 
is  highly  glazed,  will  not  tarnish  or  stain, 
crack  or  peel. 

If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  them— and 
of  beautiful  and  con- 
venient bathroom  ar- 
rangement, write  for 
booklet  M-i3  "Bath- 
rooms of  Character." 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thl  largtil   m^ltrs  of  Sanitary  Vottrrj  in    V.  S.  jt. 


I  It*9  a  bigger  problem  than  the  price  of  *<i> 
I  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  asav- 
I  ing  of  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book. 

"Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 
I  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.   Send  for 

it  today.      Whitaker-Gleshner  Company. 
Dept.  It.  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 


Cittj 
Water  Convenience 


Your  Count  ru  Home 


joy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
'est  modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
'water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you.  Write 

for  BuUetin/ree.telling 
about  KEWANEE 
Special  Features. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 

UTILITIES  CO. 

102  Franklin  Street 

Kewanee,  111. 


London  gets  a  statement  from  Vienna 
that  the  Roumanians  have  been  de- 
feated in  a  battle  raging  around  Her- 
mannstadt,  when  the  Teutons  gain 
the  heights  south  and  southeast  of  the 
city.  Minor  artillery  activity  in  the 
Dobrudja  and  the  bombardment  of 
Mangalia  by  a  Russian  cruiser  and  two 
torpedo  boats  are  reported  from  Sofia. 

September  30.— General  von  Falkenhayn 
administers  a  blow  to  the  Entente  in- 
vasion of  Transylvania,  when  his  forces 
drive  the  Roumanians  back  into  the 
Alps  near  Hermannstadt.  London  ad- 
mits that  the  forces  were  surrounded, 
retreat  cut  off,  and  almost  extinguished. 
This  battle  is  taken  by  London  to  mean 
the  start  of  a  fresh  offensive  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Teutonic  forces. 

October  1.— London  admits  that  three 
thousand  prisoners  have  fallen  to 
General  von  Falkenhayn's  forces  in  the 
recent  defeat  of  the  Roumanians  in  the 
Transylvanian  passes.  The  Rouman- 
ians retreat  through  the  mountains, 
rejoin  the  main  force,  and  launch  a 
counter-attack.  Red  Tower  Pass  is 
captured  by  the  Bavarians,  who  con- 
tinue to  hold  it  against  new  Roumanian 
attacks. 

Two  fortified  villages  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Struma,  near  the  Seres  road, 
are  taken  by  the  British,  while  at  the 
western  end  of  the  line,  the  Servians  cap- 
ture a  Bulgarian  battery  on  Kaimak- 
calau  Height. 

October  2. — Following  yesterday's  vic- 
tories on  the  Kaimakcalan  Height,  the 
Servians  advance  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  storm  Kotchovie,  on  Servian  soil. 
A  Roumanian  army  crosses  the  Danube 
and  invades  Bulgaria  between  Rust- 
chuk  and  Turtukai.  Simultaneously,  a 
Russo-Roumanian  force  attacks  General 
von  Mackensen  along  a  forty-mile  front. 

October  3. — London  reports  .that  the  Rou- 
manian Army  invading  Bulgaria  is  in 
grave  danger,  their  lines  being  cut  in 
the  rear  by  the  Bulgarians.  Austrian 
monitors  in  the  Danube  cut  the  pontoon 
bridge  by  which  the  Roumanians 
entered  Bulgaria,  which  places  the  in- 
vaders in  danger,  Bucharest  is  silent 
on  this  point  in  its  bulletins. 

Berlin  admits  withdrawal  in  Transyl- 
vania, north  of  Fo^aras,  on  account 
of  superior  forces  of  Roumanians.  In 
the  Dobrudja  the  defensive  is  reported 
more  active,  and  quite  adequate. 

October  4. — Austro-German  troops  under 
von  Mackensen  cut  off  the  attempted 
Roumanian  invasion  of  Bulgaria,  driv- 
ing the  invaders  back.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand men  are  captured  or  destroyed. 
Bucharest  denies  this  report.  In  the 
Dobrudja,  a  Russo- Roumanian  force 
takes  Amzacea,  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand prisoners,  while  Russian  gunboats 
cooperate  by  bombarding  from  the 
Danube. 

Roumanian  victories  in  Transylvania, 
says  London,  result  in  the  capture  of 
more  than  '2,000  Austrian  and  German 
prisoners,  altho  the  Roumanians  admit. 
a  retreat  near  Petroseny. 

Sofia  announces  that  the  Bulgars  have 
seized  the  island  of  Malakalafat,  in  the 
Danube,  from  which  they  are  bombard- 
ing the  Roumanian  barracks  at  Kalafat, 
across  the  river. 

In  eastern  Macedonia  the  British  take 
Yeniketii,  five  miles  from  Seres,  and 
further  along  the  line  force  the  Teutons 
hack  between  Lake  Bresba  and  the 
Nize  Hill.  It  is  further  announced 
that  the  Servians  have  taken  230 
square  kilometers  of  Servian  soil  in 
their  advance,  and  captured  the  rail- 
road station  of  Kenali,  after  crossing  the 
Cerna.  The  Bulgar  forces  are  reported 
to  be  falling  back  all  along  the  line. 


THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 


September  28. — Vienna  reports  the  d! 
struction  of  two  Italian  aeroplanes. 

October  2. — London  reports  a  heavy  bor 
bardment  of  the  Austrian  Carso  lin 
by    the    Italians.     Minor   successes 
the  Trentino  are  reported  from  Rote 

October  3. — The  Italian  forces  take  t? 
peaks  on  the  Carso  front,  while  a  <k 
ultory  bombardment  along  the  enti 
sector  continues. 

October  4. — -The  Italians  gain  ground  . 
the  northern  slopes  of  Col  Briec 
toward  the  mountain  called  Col  Brio. 
Piccolo. 

GENERAL 

September  28. — According  to  Berlin,  Llj 
embourg  has  protested  to  the  Entet 
against  air-raids  on  its  munition-f; 
tories.  The  Government  contends  ti 
it  is  exempt  from  attack  by  the  in t 
national  law  for  neutral  nations. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Constantino 
states  that  the  Turks  brought  dowr 
British  seaplane  off  El  Arish  on  & 
tember  17.  A  recent  bombardment 
Port  Said  is  also  detailed. 

London  hears  that  war  against  Bulga 
has  been  decided  on  by  the  King 
Greece  and  his  cabinet.  An  ultimati 
is  promised  immediately,  as  the  revo 
tion  grows  throughout  Greece.  . 
miral  Coundouriotis  leaves  Athens,  af 
joining  with  Venizelos  in  proclaimin; 
pro  visional  Government.  The  island  f 
Mitylene  joins  the  Venizelists. 

September    30. — The    British    losses    r 
September  are  set  by  London  as  exce 
ing  3,800  a  day  on  all  fronts,  or, 
the  entire  month,  about   119,549  in 
and  officers. 


October  1. — An  Athens  report  says  t 
the  entire  Greek  fiving  corps  has  jo'i 
the  Allied  fleet. 

Oreece  is  reported  to  London  as  call 
out  her  military  reserves  over  thii 
two  years  of  age.     Complete  mobil; 
tion  and   a   declaration   of   war  is 
pected  by  Great  Britain  at  any  tinu 

October  2. — At  an  early  hour  Zeppe, 
raid  London  again,  dropping  bombs 
the  city  and  on  adjoining  count 
One  of  the  aircraft  is  brought,  dowi 
flames  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
The  resignation  of  the  pro-Gen 
ministry  of  Mr.  Kalogeropoulos  is 
ported  from  Athens.  Chios  goes  c 
to  the  revolutionists,  declaring  in  fa 
of  the  Venizelos  defense-plan  as  ] 
viously  announced  by  the  ex-Preir 

FOREIGN 


>r 


(JKNEHAL 

September  29. — Sir  William  Henry  D 
is  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Londou 
take  office  in  November. 

October  1. — Dr.  Ramon  Valdez  is 
augurated  President  of  the  Bepu 
of  Panama. 

October  2— Emiliano  Chamorro,  deds 
to  be  President  Wilson's  choice  or 
President,  of  Nicaragua,  is  electee  tit 
that  office  after  what  is  reported  » 
light  vote.  It  is  said  that,  his  oppon  ts 
did  not,  dare  to  vote  against  the  An'i- 
can  Administration's  candidate. 

October  3.— Manuel  L.  Quezon  and  BW 
Palma  are  elected  to  the  insular  Sew 
from  Tayabasand  Manila  respeetn.v- 

October  4.— Count.  Okuma,  Prune  f- 
isfer  of  Japan,  and  noted  for  Ins  trie  i> 
policy  to  the  United  States,  resi>N 
owing  to  advancing  age. 
The  Mikado  selects  Lieut.-Gen.  Cp 
Seiki   Terauchi,    as   his   new  Prer  r. 
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Geared  to  Pull 


if 


Much  is  being  said  and  written  these  days  re- 
garding final  drive  for  motor  trucks.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  proper  place  for  both  worm  and 
chain  drive  commercial  vehicles.  Some  working 
conditions  require  the  direct  rear  wheel  pull  of 
the  chain  while  others  are  better  suited  to  the 
more  compact,  enclosed  worm  gear  construction. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  in  both  types  of  drive.  You  can 
choose  according  to  your  own  particular  needs.  But 
whichever  type  you  select  you  have  the  assurance  that 
GMC  Trucks  are  geared  to  pull  up  grades  and  out  of 
holes  impossible  for  many  other  trucks. 

In  pulling  power,  reliability  and  low  cost  per  ton  mile 
per  year  you  can  feel  confident  that  GMC  Trucks  excel. 

See  the  nearest  GMC  dealer  or  communicate 
with  TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS  direct. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  General  Motors  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  n; 

Direct  Factory  Branches : 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 


Worm 

or 
Chain 
Drive 
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You  CANNOT  Puncture  Lee  Tires 

This  drawing  shows  why — study  it 


THICK  ZIG  2A6  TREAD 
BREAKER  STRIP 
CUSHION 
THIRD  IMPENETRABLE  CISC  SHIELD 
SECOND  IMPENETRABLE  DISC  SHIELD 
FIRST  IMPENETRABLE  DISC  SHIELD 
CARCASS  OF  SEA  ISLAND  FABRIC 
>-PUR£  RUBBER  FRICTION  BETWEEN  PLIES 


Those  three  shields  of  impenetrable  discs  are  so  arranged  that  noth- 
ing can  pierce  the  triple  protector  thus  provided.  This  same  protector 
affords  a  surety  against  blow-outs  that  ordinary  tire  construction 
does  not  and  cannot  supply. 


LEE 


ires 

UNCTURE- PROOF 

LEE  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic  Tires  are  Guaranteed  Puncture-Proof 
under  a  cash  refund.  The  |_EE  "vanadium"  treatment  of  rubber 
doubles  its  toughness  and  resiliency.  Mileage  Guaranteed — 
5,000  Miles  is  the  basis  of  adjustment. 

Booklet  "L"  Further  Describes  Puncture-Proof  Feature — send  for  it. 

LEE    TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Conshohocken,  Penna. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  'Phone  Directory 


liiaMflli 


Snoring 


And 

Mouth   Breathing 
Stopped 

and  healthy  breathing  restored  by  using  the  Inhalian 
or  money  refunded.  Price,  11.00.  Ask  for  Booklet. 
THE  INHALIAN  CO.  fine.)  413  Keller  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

EXPECTANT     MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.    Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason  why.     12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  SI. 62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


FOR  m    MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 

ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.  Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.  i2tno. 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare— Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  60c  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

extra 


All's  Well  li 

Antonv  and  Cleopatra 

As  v..  1  [.,,.     It 
I     ■ 
lanus 

Hamlet 

H.  nry  IV.  Part  I 

IV.  !'..ir  II 
1  V 
Henry  VI.  Pai  I  1 
Henry   VI     P 
Henry  VI.   Part  II I 
VIII 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows: 

.1  1  1    ■  '  tesar 

Etii  b  u.i  II 
Lear  ':  II 

pi  . 
1    . .      Laboi  sLos! 

U  LI     ■'  li. 

lieasnre  Ior  Me 

■   .'Isor 

m  Tn.ilus  and  Cressida 
Twelfth  s 

11; 

Pericles  Winter's  Tale 


Romeo  and  Jnlii  t 
9  .111,1 

Taming  of  thi 
ipest 

<.f  Alliens 

Titus  andronicus 


Postage  8c  extra. 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
cloth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

A  t  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company 

3.Vi-.1(IOKmirlli  Avc.NinYork 


In  Leather 

60c 

per  vol. 
Postage  8c 

extra 


The  designate  has  been  Minister  of 
War,  and  Resident-General  of  Chosen 
(Korea).  The  selection  is  regarded  as  a 
victory  for  the  bureaucrats,  as  Counl 
Terauehi  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  part.} 
government. 

IN  MEXICO 

September  28.— After  losing  the  fight  a 
Cusihuiriachic,  a  mining  center  soutl 
of  Chihuahua  City,  100  Villistas,  wit] 
their  leader,  are  captured  and  im 
prisoned.  The  Carranzista  general 
General  Matias  Ramos,  was  slight!; 
wounded  in  the  conflict. 


September  30. — Pancho  Villa,  according 
dispatches  from  El  Paso,  has  abandone 
his  proposed  northward  advance,  an 
will  winter  south  of  Chihuahua  City. 

General  Carranza  issues  a  decree  limitin 
the  term  of  a  President  of  Mexico  t 
four  years,  forbidding  two  consecuth 
terms,  and  abolishing  the  Vice-Pres 
dency  entirely.  In  case  of  retirement  • 
a  President,  Congress  is  to  name 
successor  pro  tern.,  who  shall  not  1 
eligible  at  the  next  election. 

October  1. — Carranza,  said  to  be  vexed  1 
the  delay  of  the  Mexican-America 
commission  in  deciding  for  the  wit 
drawal  of  the  American  troops  in  Me 
ico,  recalls  Commissioner  Arredondo. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

September  28.— Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Kc 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  Stat' 
sends  his  resignation  in  to  the  Forei 
Office,  giving  ill  health  as   the  cau 
according  to  information  given  out 
Washington. 
Following   the  dissemination   of   an   1 
official    statement    concerning    a   n 
Japanese  protest  against  the  Calif  on 
land  question,   the   Japanese  Emba:' 
disclaims  all  responsibility  for  it,  s<- 
ing  that  it  does  not  represent  the  vi ' 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

October  3. — Secretary  of  War  Baker  ord  3 
10,000  more  militiamen  to  the  bord, 
thus  supplying  actual  training  to 
last  of  the  mobilized  militias  of  ' 
various  States.  It  is  rumored  in  V  a  ■ 
ington  that  Carranza  will  deliver  1 
ultimatum,  with  a  time-limit,  asking  r 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  tr»  - 
in  Mexico.  Ten  thousand  troops  nv 
at  the  border,  released  from  duty  1 
the  arrival  of  the  new  contingent,  J 
be  sent  home  at  once,  says  the  vr 
Department. 

GENERAL 

September  28.— "  Sympathetic  suspend 
of  work,"  as  planned  by  the  stry- 
leaders  in  New  York,  practically  t;<. 
as  organized  labor  refuses  to  comro 
the  aid  of  the  striking  carmen. 

October  1.— The  threatened  milk  gtjjs 
starts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ygj 
when  the  price  of  bottled  milk  is  ra  a 
by  the  distributers  one  cent  a  qi^ 
and  an  increase  is  refused  to  ie 
farmers. 
United  States  Senator  James  P.  Clae, 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  ■ 
in  Littlo  Rock,  Ark.,  of  apoplexy  «* 
the  age  of  sixty-two. 
Numerous  si  rike  riots  occur  in  the  subi  * 
of  New  York,  as  the  car  compass 
attempt  to  operate  cars  to  break* 
tie-up  which  has  existed  there 
September  10. 

October  2.— Now  York  begins  to  feel  J* 
pinch  of  the  mills  strike   as  the  mi  j 
I',,,-  the  day  is  reported  short  by  oW 
quarts. 
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B.  R.  C,"  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — "  (1)  Should 

a  be  used  in  written  numbers  or  dates;    that 

Qibcmld  one  write  'one  hundred  fifty,'  or  'one 

Hdred  and  fifty';    'nineteen  hundred   fifteen,' 

■■nineteen  hundred  und  fifteen'?     In  speaking 

El  numbers  or  dates,  should  one  use  and?    (2) 

\   these  uses  of  about  correct:     'The  work   is 

finished';    'I  knew  about  what  to  expect' 

i  ining,    'I    almost    knew    what    to    expect'); 

I  .///  wlicn  sh;i ll  I  come'?     (:i>  In  addressing  a 

0   somebody    living   in   one's   own   town, 

sl'ild  one  write  'City'  or  'Local,'  if  one  does 

i    wish  to  write  out  the  street  and  the  number? 

i    Is  the  subjunctive  correct  in  'He  would  not 

0   marry   a   woman   who   were   ten   years 

ban    he"?      Of   course,    'who   were    (was)' 

omitted;    but  if  the  verb  is  used,  which 

ii  il  is  correct?" 

Commercial  disregard  of  connectives  in  the 
i    .  gsion  of  numbers  is  not  sanctioned  by  best 
nl  should  not  be  practised.      (2)  You  will 
il   all  the  various  meanings  of  about  carefully 
ftied  in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary.     It 
tly  used   to  signify    "nearly"   in   "The 
Hi  is  about  finished."     In  "I  knew  about  what 
It  expect,"      about      means      "approximately," 
i-  correct.     In  the  third  sentence  it  is  the 
ralent    of    "Approximating    to    what    time 
I   come.     Points  like  these  may  be  easily 
di  rmined    by    consulting    the    dictionary.      (3) 
[dressing  a  letter  to  some  one  in  one's  own 
tcli,  just  as  much  care  should  be  exercised  as 
Aire  to  be  sent  elsewhere.       (4)   The  sub- 
is  used  to  express  a  conditional  assertion 
not  expressed  in  the  sentence  you  submit, 
it  lotilcl  read  "He  would  not  desire  to  marry  a 
w|an  who  is  ten  years  older  than  he."     The  fact 
ar  and  not  conditional — that  the  woman  is 
older  and  not  was  ten  years  older. 

K.  T.  T.,"  Ramah,  Colo. — "What  do  the 
Mrs  I.  II.  S.  so  often  seen  stand  for  or  mean? 
i  c  seems  to  he  various  interpretations  of  the 

lie  abbreviation  /.  II.  S.  means  "A  monogram 
•i  tying  Jesus  Christ :  originally  a  corruption  of 
Cjk  IH2  (for  IH20Y2,  Jesus).  It  was  used 
*■)!  emblem  or  symbol  during  the  middle  ages, 
■iHppears  in  the  iconography  of  certain  fifteenth 
n  try  saints.  This  symbol  and  its  other  forms 
II    S.  have  erroneously  been  regarded  as  ab- 

ii  at  ions  of  Iesus  or  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator 
(J  is,  the  Savior  of  Men),  I?>  hac  [Cruce]  salus 
(Ii  lis  [Cross]  safety)." 

L.,"  Dallas,  Texas. — "  (1)  Please  give  the 

lor  use  or  the  affixes  -able  and  -ible.      Why  is 

UJjafflx    -able    used    in   connection    with    words 

I  issess,  m<ir<\  control,   tax.  etc.,  while  we  see 

entlj    i  lie   words    collectible,    accessible,    con- 

ffle,  etc.?     (2)  Also,  is  it  not  more  proper  to 

■Isoon  or  later'  than  'sooner  or  later'  as  used 

to  he  same  sense;     we  are  naturally   speaking 

the  present    time  and   how  could  a  thing 

«  en  'sooner'  than  the  present  time?" 

The  New   Standard   Dictionary  tinder 

says;     "A   suffix   of  adjectives   from   Latin 

rtj<  not  «-stcuis  {i.e.,  not  verbs  ending  in  -are): 

tbjquivalent  of -able  of  other  English  adjectives; 

I  (Me,  Latin  edc-re,  =  cat-able."     On  page  10, 

the  same  work  says,  "Given  to;  tending 

to;    able  to.      (From   French  -able,   L. 

"  n,  form  of  -bilis  after   verb-stems  ending  in 

W  bile  there  is  no  hard  and   fast  rule  re- 

bhe  use  of  the  suffixes,  it   will  be  noted 

ds  which  have  come  into  English  through 

ranch,  or  words  made  by  the  adding  of  the 

an  English  verb,  take  -able.     This  suffix 

I   originally    found   in    English   only    in    words 

Old   French,    but   was   soon    treated   as   a 

Ix.and  freely  employed  to  form  analogous 

'    tives,    not    only   on    verbs   from   the   French 

'•'  native  words,  as  bearaWc,  speakaWe,  and 

added  to  nouns,  as  carriageable,  clubbaWe, 

•dable,  words  formed  from  Latin  verbal  or 

1    cipial  stems,  , -stems  and    (-steins;   take   the 

-'W'.  as   legi'o/e,    possible,   visible,   flexf&Ze, 

'■   amliWe.      (2)    The    expression,    "sooner 

'"  "'"•"  is  an  English  idiom,  and  is  defined  as 

■  some  unknown  or  unspecified   time."     The 

I'ssion  has   been   in   use  since   the   sixteenth 

"'>■  and  usually  refers  to  the  future,  implying 

"''•'in  happening  of  the  event   referred  to. 

';     K   "     Aeklcy.      Iowa. -"Who      was      the 

-',  fo"";'^1'  \The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
t o\  mi  «•>  (  ,m.""h  ■'  VVherp  is  the  phrase 
lound.     \\  hen  did  it  first  appear  in  print?" 

"'quotation,  "Blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
'"  ""'  Church"  is  taken  from  Tertullian's 
•"ogetirus,"  c.  .->0    wh0   ,iyed   fronl    i60_240 


This  Book  Tells  How 
Business  leaders 
Cut  Their  Delau  Costs 

PROFITS  come  from  getting  work  done.    Small  businesses  have  grown 
great  by  acting  on  this  principle  and  eliminating  every  costly  delay  that 
would  reduce  profits  and  interfere  with  the  smooth  operation  of  business. 

In  "SPEEDING  UP  MODERN  BUSI- 
NESS" you  can  learn  the  delay-cutting  plans 
that  are  being  used  by  over  a  hundred  big 
executives  in  Factories,  Offices,  Banks,  Stores, 
Railroads,  Hotels,  and  in  fact  in  all  lines 
of  business. 


"SPEEDING  UP  MODERN  BUSI- 
NESS" explains  in  detail  the  application  of 
Lamson  Carriers  to  moving  papers  and  mer- 
chandise. Carriers  varying  in  size  from  a  small 
pneumatic  tube  for  carrying  record  cards  to 
conveyors  for  transporting  automobile  bodies 
are  described  and  illustrated.  If  your  problem 
lies  between  these  limits  this  Book  is  for  you. 

The  glimpses  into  other  men's  offices  and 
work-rooms  and  the  descriptions  of  their 
methods  of  doing  work  and  cutting  delay 
costs  will  well  repay  your  careful  study  of 
this  book. 

Write  today  for  "SPEEDING  UP  MODERN 
BUSINESS" — a  request  on  the  attached  coupon  or 
on  your  letterhead  will  bring  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

The  Lamson  Company 

102  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


The    following  is  a  Synopsis  of  the 

Contents  of  "SPEEDING    UP 

MODERN  BUSINESS" 

Chapter  I    How    Jlmerica's    Big    Business  Cut* 
Down  the  Cost  of  Delays 

Chapter  2    Lamson  Carriers    in    Modern    Offices 

Chapter*3    Lamson   Carriers  in  Banks 

Chapter  4    Lamson   Carriers  and  Scientific  I'lan- 
agement  in  Factories 

Chapter  5    Moving  Materials  by  Conveyor 

Chapter  6    Harnessing-  the  Force  of  Gravity 

Chapter  7    The  Service  Offered  by  The  Lamson 
Company 


THE    LAMSON    COMPANY 

102  Boylston  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  your  book  "Speeding  Up  Modem  Business  " 
and  information  concerning    Lamson  Camera  as  applied  to 
Factory,         Office,         Bar.L,         Store. 


Name 
Business  . 
Business  aJJresf 
City 


State 
Lti.  Dlceft,  lo-n-iu 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen   to 
anyone  —  perhaps 

dearest    friend.       Preparedness—  knowing   what    to    do 

till  the  doctor  comes- -may  save  the  life   of   that  friend. 

Get  "Emergency    Notes,"  I>r.   Butler's  book,  and  be 

prepared.    Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid,  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    New    York 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms.  Autonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
I  UfBS  C.  Feknald,  L.H.I),  .will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it  Cloth,  $  1.50.  by  mail. 
ii.62.         FUNK  &:  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  .New  York 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  hooks  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  lour 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
hulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
hooks    is    the    best    life    insurance    policy    a 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  m\i 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  dec: 
hills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


How  to  Live 

liy  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  bj  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  e  vet  > 
where.  Will  make  you  over 
and  add  year-,  to  your  life. 
30,000  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  J 


The  Influence  of  the 

Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubai 
eminent  neurologist.    An 
intimate  and   clearly   ex- 

1  talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  waj  to  heal  til  and  hap- 
piness.    By  mail,  54 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hbrschfeld. 
Tells  the  Story  of  the  heart 
and  its  ailments. shov* 
how  to  care  foi  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  I 
lation  hy  right  living 

tnd  how  to 
reach  a  healths-  old  .. 
By  »: 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  I).  MuSe 
grove,    M.I).       A    sane 

and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend -  our  intel- 
ligence.    Will  do  wonders 

-  ,  alls     and 
mentally.     B\  ■ 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Profits  on  Orders 

Definite  5  and  10  year  con- 
tracts with  the  large  steel 
companies,  calling  for  lime- 
stone required  in  steel  man- 
ufacture, and  with  industrial 
concerns  manufacturing  such 
products  as  agricultural  fer- 
tilizer, cement  and  road 
building  materials,  assure  the 
dividends  on  the 

70/    CUMULATIVE 
/o    PREF.   STOCK 

OF  THE 

Michigan  Limestone  & 
Chemical  Company 

With  the  element  of  safety  satis- 
fied, the  investor's  first  considera- 
tion is  to  get  a  high  return. 

Send  for  full  details 
without    obligation. 

ALLARD,  KINNEAR  &  C0.,lnc. 

55  Liberty  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


gj|  A  small  first  payment  enables  you  to  purchase 

[  one  share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to, 

I  of   Railroad,    Industrial    and    Public  Utility 

I  Companies.    The  balance  may  be  paid  in  con- 

jB  venient  monthly  installments  of  $5,  $10,  $20, 

■j  etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 

^    You  may  divide  your  investment  among  sev- 
B    eraJ  dividend  paying  securities  under  this  plan. 
Write  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 

§8  It    is    interesting  and    fully  explains  "The 

^  Partial  Payment  Plan."     Free  upon  request. 

JSHEI£CTS»GAH 

142  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

IfilBiil/     I ■■ QlllllllTlllllllilllllililillllimiiillllllllllllillllHilll 


II 


Fit^t  Farm  Hortgages 


cSWBttSHfD 
18S3 


Be  sure  your  connections  are 
right  and  you  will  not  go  wrong  in 
your  investments.   For  33  years  in- 
vestors from  all  parts  have  pur- 
chased our  FarmMortgages  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar.    Send  for 
descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and  current 
offerings. 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 

E.J.LANDER6C0. 

GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital  <mct5urptu&  One  Half  M'tHion  Dwttors 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  l-i-t  No. 
$25Certtfic;ttesot  Deposit  also  lor  "aving  investors. 


INSKCO.   Lawrence. Kans 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


$15   Invested  Now 

in      a      good      stock      will      start      your 
saving     program.     Write  for    details. 

HARTSHORNE 

Members  New   York      AND  Send  for 

Slock  Exchange      PICABIA         Booklet  G-2 
7  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -  FINANCE^ 


RAILROADS  THAT  GROW 

WILLIAM  T.  CONNORS,  one  of  the 
regular  contributors  to  The  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street,  wrote,  in  a  recent  issue, 
of  five  prominent  railroads  which  are  "grow- 
ing properties  "  with  good  prospects  of  im- 
provement in  the  future.  He  remarks  in- 
cidentally that  these  five  are  selected  not 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  worthy 
of  such  attention,  but  because  all  are 
leading  roads,  all  are  salable  in  the  market 
at  any  time,  all  have  a  diversified  traffic, 
all  have  earnings  that  show  a  generally 
increasing  tendency,  and  all  are  now  selling 
at  prices  "not  high,  considering  what 
their  prospects  are."  He  remarks  that 
the  history  of  railroad  properties  shows  that 
all  have  periods  of  growth  and  relapses, 
of  stability  without  growth,  and  some  have 
periods  of  decay.  He  believes  the  time 
in  which  one  should  buy  stock  in  a  road 
is  during  its  period  of  growth,  and  that  the 
time  in  which  to  get  rid  of  it  is  when  a 
relapse  has  set  in,  or  is  about  to  do  so. 
He  believes  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to 
"own  nothing  but  the  securities  of  growing 
companies,"  an  ideal  sometimes  difficult 
to  realize,  "but  there  is  no  harm  in  aiming 
at  it."  The  five  roads  chosen  are  the 
New  York  Central,  St.  Paul,  Atchison, 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  Erie  (first  pre- 
ferred stock).  Following  are  points  respect- 
ing these  properties: 

"It  may  seem  incongruous  at  first 
glance  to  class  New  York  Central,  one 
of  the  oldest  roads  in  the  country  and  a 
dividend-payer  for  many  years,  as  a 
growing  road.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what 
it  is.  The  traffic  of  a  very  large  part  of 
the  United  States  is  concentrated  over 
its  rails,  and  it  grows  with  the  growth  of 
the  country. 

"New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania, 
America's  two  greatest  railroad  systems, 
have  always  been  rivals.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  comparisons  have  been  in  favor 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  is  no  longer 
the  case.  For  example,  in  five  years  the 
Central's  train-load  has  increased  78  per 
cent.,  while  Pennsylvania's  has  risen 
only  15  per  cent.  Actual  figures  for  the 
four  great  trunk  lines  are  as  follows: 

1915  1910 

Tons  Tons 

N.  Y.  Central 743  417 

Pennsylvania 743  649 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 692  442 

Erie 647  495 

"New  York  Central's  earnings  have 
risen  from  2.2  per  cent,  in  1912  to  over 
16  per  cent,  estimated  for  1916.  It  is  true 
that  Lake  Shore's  earnings  are  now  in- 
eluded,  while  they  were  not  in  1912,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  equities  of  other 
subsidiaries  were  included  for  1916  the 
total  would  be  about  21  per  cent,  earned 
on  Central's  stock. 

"New  York  Central  has  two  great  ad- 
vantages over  almost  all  other  roads. 
One  is  that  its  line  is  almost  without 
grades  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  except 
for  a  short  2  per  cent,  grade  at  Albany. 
All  the  other  trunk  lines  have  many 
grades  of  1  Yi  per  cent,  or  more.  The  other 
great  advantage  is  that  its  traffic  is  at  the 
same  time  of  high  grade  and  high  density. 
It  traverses  a  manufacturing  territory 
and  is  exceeded  by  few  roads  in  the  per 
cent,  of  manufactured  articles  hauled,  and 
its  gross  per  mile  is  very  high — $36,500 
for  the  average  of  the  parent  company 
and  its  three  principal  subsidiaries,  Big 
Four,    Michigan    Central,    and    Pittsburg 


&  Lake  Erie,  in  1915.    Pennsylvania's  w 
over  $43,000  for  the  lines  east  of  Pittsbur 
but  a  much  larger  per  cent,  consisted 
low-grade  traffic. 

"Of  course,  the  big  earnings  of  19j 
and  1916  are  partly  due  to  the  war,  b 
they  are  also  due  in  part  to  the  gre 
growth  of  .  the  company's  business  ai 
the  improvement  of  its  facilities. 

"It  was  in  1908  that  Erie  was  prac 
cally  ready  for  a  receivership  and  th 
Harriman  saved  it  by  practically  putti 
his  own  personal  credit  behind  that  of  t 
road.  Starting  then  from  almost  the  ze 
point,  the  road  has  been  rebuilt  into 
splendidly  efficient  transportation  ent< 
prise  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mon 
for  the  purpose  has  been  taken  out 
earnings. 

"The  result  has  been  a  great  in  cm 
in  the  train  -  load  and  a  tremendo 
growth  in  capacity  to  handle  busine 
Approximately  $100,000,000  has  been  spe 
in  additions  and  betterments  to  road-b 
and  equipment.  Gross  earnings  increas 
from  $45,000,000  in  1905  to  $66,000,0 
in  1915  and  $36,000,000  in  the  first  h 
of  1916. 

"This  company  is  heavily  bonded,  i 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capitalization  hei; 
in  bonds.  Against  $245,564,000  of  boa. 
the  amount  of  the  first  preferred  stc: 
outstanding  is  only  $47,892,000.  1< 
natural  result  is  that  earnings  on  i) 
stock  vary  widely,  according  to  the  activ ' 
of  business.  During  the  two  years  fru 
June,  1913,  to  June,  1915,  the  road  W 
in  the  position  of  having  prepared  fon 
heavy  volume  of  traffic  and  then  hav.? 
struck  a  business  depression;  consequent, 
the  earnings  on  the  stock  were  almt 
nothing.  But  in  the  last  half  of  1915  3 
business  began  to  come  in,  and  in  1!) 
the  per  cent,  shown  for  the  first  prefer! 
will  break  all  previous  records.  It  ^l 
probably  exceed  22  per  cent. 

"Owing  to  the  more  economical  h- 
dling  of  traffic,  Erie  has  been  able  to  red  a 
its  operating  ratio — or  per  cent,  of  - 
penses  to  gross  earnings — at  a  time  wli 
railway  costs  in  general  have  been  risi ;. 
The  yearly  ratio  since  1908  has 
as  follows: 

1908 82.4 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


73.16 
71.26 
71.04 
75.25 
73.66 
79.08 
68.74 


"Erie  first  preferred  stock  is  on  e 
way  toward  dividends  and  will,  of  cou  >, 
sell  considerably  higher  when  they  e 
begun.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  o 
doubt  that  it  will  reward  the  patient  hol-r 
with  a  satisfactory  profit. 

"Atchison  has  an  excellent  record.* 
maintaining  steady  earnings  on  its  st.K 
even  in  dull  years.  This  is  partly  e 
to  the  large  proportion  of  stock  cu- 
pared  with  bonds— $214,000,000  comrn 
stock  and  $124,900,000  preferred,  aga't 
$311,000,000  bonds.  The  road  is  ? 
growing  territory  and  handles  a  divi- 
ned business.  , 

"The  feature  that  is  often  overlook 
about  Atchison  is  the  effect  of  the  ste p 
conversion  nyertible  bonds  ¥> 

stock.     A  I.  -of  these  bo  lb 

have  been  alreaay  conv.  J,  and  Cjy 
about  $25,000,000  remain  to  be  conver  i- 
Since  l(.»07  the  common  stock  has i  AW 
from  $103,000,000  to  about  $225,0UU,M 
while  the  bonds  outstanding  have  mere;  " 
only  a  few  millions.  If  Atchison  had  ' 
lowed  the  rule  of  most  roads  and  iss>" 
equal  amounts  of  bonds  and  stock  at* 
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tiow  Big  Men  Acquire 

Mental  Energy  and  Health 

Hw  America's  Most  Prominent  Business  Men  Increase  Their  Mental  and  Physical  Power; 

I A  Wonderful  New  Method  of  Re-Creating  Every  Cell,  Tissue  and  Organ  of  the  Body. 

Now  Within  Reach  of  Everybody;  Enables  Anyone  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Life, 

in  Health,  Money,  Pleasure.   No  Drugs,  No  Medicines,  No  Violent  Exercise. 

No  Dieting — Nothing  to  "Give  Up,"   Nothing  Unpleasant   to    Do. 


By  W.  W.  WASHBURN 


riHEKK  is  a  new  and  wonderful  system  of  reconstructing  and  re- 
J  creating  the  human  organism — a  system  of  mental  and  physical 
}  development  that  has  already  revolutionized  the  lives  of  men 
I  and  women  all  over  the  country.     It  has  brought  them  a  new 

I]  of  health,  strength,  energy,  confidence  and  success.  It  has  given 
)\  such  marvelous  energy  of  mind  and  body  that  they  enjoy  a  life 

■111,  so  intense,  so  thoroughly  worth  while,  that  the  old  life  to  which 

sV  were  accustomed  seemed  totally  inferior  in  every  respect. 

Mudy  hundreds  of  financiers  and  industrial  leaders,  thousands  of 
a  ent  physicians,  judges,  lawyers,  congressmen,  and  tens  of  thou- 
■mU  of  shrewd  men  and  women  in  every  field  have  adopted  the  new 
Vim,  and  all  are  unanimous  in  their  high  opinion  of  its  wonderful 
in  .    Sec  partial  list  of  pupils  in  panel  at  right. 

II  new  system  has  given  its  users  an  entirely  new  idea  of  how  truly 
iiv   and  happy   a    human   being  can   be — how   overflowing   with 
ii  j) ,  dash  and  life.    And  it  is  so  thoroughly  natural  and  simple  that 
t  complishes  seemingly  impossible  results  entirely  without  the  use 
ugs,  medicines  or  dieting,   without  weights,  exercisers  or  appa- 
ll ,  without   violent  forms  of  exercise,   without  massaging  or  elee- 
■ily  or  cold  baths  or  forced  deep  breathing — in  fact,   this  system 
i>  its  revolutionizing  work  without  asking  you  to  do  anything  you 
Jo  it  like,  and  neither  does  it  ask  you  to  give  up  what  you  do  like, 
u  so  wonderful  are  its  results  that  you  begin  to  feel  renewed  after 
tbiirst  five  minutes. 


Vh&t  Others  Have  to  Say 

'ortli  more  than  a  thousand  dollars 
ne  in  increased  mental  and  physical 
>acity." 

ffei  i  w.is  almost  beyond  belief." 
oavi    been  enabled 'by  your  System 
jdo  work  of   mental  character  pre- 
ualy  impossible  for  me." 
isi  week    1    had   a   reading' of  my 
I  pressure,   and   was   gratified   to 
ii  that  it  was  fully  ten  points  below 
previous  reading.     This  was  a  sur- 
■  to  me  as  well  as  to  my  physician, 
P  did    not    believe    that   my    blood 
Mure  could   be   reduced  because  of 
i  advanced  age." 

\  skeptical,  now  am  pleased 
Ii  result-,;  have  gained  17  pounds." 
1  vers  first  lessons  began  to  work 
tic  In  my  gratitude  I  am  telling 
croaking  and  complaining  friends, 

I  Swoboda.'  " 

ord«  1  .mii.i  1  explain  the  new  life  it 
arts  both  i<>  body  and  brain." 

I  my   weight   20  pounds,  in- 
'  "'   '"      1  best  expansion  5  inches, 
waist  6  inches. " 

■u  worked  magically." 
y  reserve  force  makes  me  1  eel  that 
"iiii!    is    impossible;    1115     capacity 

II  physical^  and  mentally  is  in- 
isinj  dails   " 

promises    have    been    ful- 

"ii  System  developed  me  most 
jderfully." 

believe  it  will  do  all  sou  claim  for 
it  has  certainly  made  me  feel  ten 
■,'»  youngi 

FOboda  System  an  intense  pleasure." 

ictoi     told  me    I  had  hardening  of 

-.  and  hii;h  blood    pressure. 

ed  me  against  exercise.  Con- 

olution    reduced    my    blood 

•'"1  made  .1  new  man  of  me." 

1    i  our    System    the    fines! 

nan  1  an   take   and  would  not 

thing  for  the  benefit   1  have 

uvea  " 

uscles  developed    ' 
ree." 

»  minute- 
lvalue  to  t....     Hours  ot  horseback 
Of. 

though  I  have  only  been  using 
r  System  tour  days,  my  muscles 
nuch  firmer  alread;  " 
Item"  speak  to°  "^hly  of  vour 
o»W  main  friends  who  have  taken 
F.fy«em,  ,m,l  all  recommend  it 
|J  highly." 


How  the  Cells  Govern  Life 

The  body  is  composed  of  billions 
of  cells.  When  illness  or  any 
other  unnatural  condition  pre- 
vails, Ave  must  look  to  the  cells 
for  relief.  When  we  lack  energy 
and  power,  when  we  are  listless, 
when  we  haven't  smashing,  driv- 
ing power  back  of  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  when  we  must  force 
ourselves  to  meet  our  daily  busi- 
ness and  social  obligations,  when 
we  are  sick  or  ailing,  or  when, 
for  any  reason,  we  arc  not  enjoy- 
ing a  fully  healthy  and  happy 
life,  it  is  simply  because  certain 
cells  are  weak  ami  inactive  or 
totally  dead.  And  this  is  true  of 
ninety  people  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, even  among  those  who 
think  they  are  well  but  who  are 
in  reality  missing  half  the  pleas- 
ures of  living.  These  facts  and 
man]  others  were  discovered  bv 
Alois  P.  Swoboda  and  resulted 
in  his  marvelous  new  system  of 
cell-cult  tue. 

Re-Creating  Human  Beings 

Swoboda  has  shown  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  in  all  walks  of  life.  How  to 
build  a  keener  brain,  a  more  su- 
perb, energetic  body,  Stronger 
muscle,  a  more  vigorous  hea,...  a 
healthier  stomach,  more  active 
bowels,  a  better  liver  anil  perfect 
kidneys.  He  has  times  without 
number  shown  how  to  overcome 
general  debility, listlessness.  lack 
of  ambition,  lack   of  vitality — 


how  to  revitalize,  regenerate  and 
restore  every  part  of  the  body  to 
its  normal  state — how  to  recu- 
perate the  vital  forces— creating 
a  type  of  physical  and  mental 
super-efficiency  that  almost  in- 
variably results  in  greater  ma- 
terial benefits  than  ever  before 
dreamed  were  possible  to  you. 

Swoboda  is  only  one  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  Swoboda  system. 
He  fairly^  radiates  vitality,  his 
whole  being  pulsating  with  un- 
precedented life  and  energv . 
And  his  mind  is  even  more  alert 
and  active  than  his  body;  he  is 
tireless.  Visit  him,  talk  with 
him,  and  you  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  you  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  remarkable  personality, 
a  superior  product  of  the  Swo- 
boda System  of  body  and  person- 
ality building.  Swoboda  embod- 
ies in  his  own  super-developed 
mind  and  body — in  his  wonderful 
energy — the  correctness  of  his 
theories  and  of  the  success  of 
his  methods. 

A  Startling  Book     FREE 

No  matter  how  well  you  feel,  no 
matter  how  successful  you  are, 
Swoboda  has  written  a  wonderful 
bonk  that  you  should  read—  a 
book  that  shows  how  you  can 
become  ten  times  as  healthy,  ten 
times  as  full  of  energj  and  vi- 
tality', ten  times  as  capable  of 
enjoj  ing  life  to  the  full  as  vou'\  e 
ever  been  before.  Until  you 
read  this  book  and  learn  what 
Swoboda  has  done  for  others,  you 
ean  never  know  the  possibilities  of  life  that  you  are  missing. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  write  your  name  and  address  on  it. 
ur  write  a  letter  or  even  a  postal   card,  ami   mail  to  Alois  P.  Swoboda. 

1!>;<>  Aeolian  Bldg.,  New  York.     Even  if  you  gun  but  one  suggestion 

out  of  the  til)  pages  in  Swobotla's  book,  you  will  have  been  repaid  a 
thousandfold  for  having  reail  it.  By  all  means  do  not  delay,  do  not 
say  "I'll  do  it  later."  but  send  the  coupon  or  a  letter  or  postal  DOW, 
while  the  matter  is  on  vour  mind.  Remember  the  book  is  absolute!} 
bee  — there  is  no  charge  or  obligation  now  or  later.  When  so  mam 
millionaires,  so  main  professional  men.  so  main  working  men.  have 
already  gained  so  much  from  the  remarkable  Swoboda  System,  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss  the  details  of  it  as  explained  in  Swoboda 's  new 
tree  book.      Send  in  the  coupon  or  a  letter  or  postal  NOW  . 


Please  send  me  vour  free  copyrighted  book.  "Con-... mi-  Evolution." 

Nanu 

Address 

City —  ..  State.     ■ 

Mail  to  ALOIS   P.   SWOBODA,  1979  Aeolian  Building.  New   York  Cii> 


A  Few  of  the  Famous  Peo- 
ple who  Use   This    System 

F.  W.  Vanderbilt 

W.  C.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
William  Barnes,  Jr. 

Gen.  W.  A.  Kobbe 
Gen.  J.  F.  Bell 

Franklin  Murphy 
Howard  Gould 
W.  R.  Hearst 

John  B.  Stanchfield 
John  C.  Spooner 

Alfred  I.  du  Pont 

Percy  A.  Rockefeller 
A.  W.  Armour 

Charles  F.  Swift 
E.  A.  Cudahy 

Oscar  Straus 

Simon  Guggenheim 
A.  Lewisohn 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington 

Mrs.  Archer  M.  Huntington 
Countess  de  Locquenenille 
Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs 
Maxine  Elliott 
Anna  Held 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Chatfield  Taylor 
Clarence  Buckingham 
W.  P.  Clyde 

Nat  C.  Goodwin 
Jacob  A.  Cantor 

Oscar  Hammerstein 
Francis  Wilson 
F.  L.  Perley 

H.  M.  Flagler 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
Pliny  Fisk 

Edward  Lauterbach 
J.  R.  Roosevelt 

Samuel  W.  McCall 
Otto  H.  Kahn 

W.  Lyman  Biddle 
F.  N.  Doubleday 
Boies  Penrose 
Edward  Thaw 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
G.  Schwab 

Elihu  Root,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Havemeyer 
James  H.  Post 

Marshall  Clyde 

W.  F.  Havemeyer 

Caldwell  K.  Biddle 
Stanley  Washburn 

W.  M.  K.  Olcott 

Judge  Staake 

George  A.  Post 

Adolf  Pavenstedt 
Rev.  Or.  Robert  J.  Achstetter 
The  Earl  of  Meath 

Burton  Holmes 
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This  Scale  Tells 
the  Truth 

VERY  few  package  scales  tell  the 
exact  truth  about  weights.  A  scale 
that  guesses  at  weights  is  never  to 
be  depended  upon.  It  loses  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year  to  a  concern  which  sends 
much  merchandise  through  the  mails — 
either  by  first  class   mail   or  parcel  post. 

TRINER 

Peerless  Automatic 
Parcel   Post   Scales 

tell  exact  weight  of  package.  They're 
the  only  scales  that  weigh  a  package  correctly 
no  matter  where  it  is  placed  on  platform. 

U.  S.  Government  Adopts 
Peerless  Scale 

1200  of  the  larger  post  offices  use  Peer- 
less Automatic  Parcel  Post  Scales.  96,000 
Triner  Scales  are  in  government  use. 
Only  one  of  that  number  ever  needed 
adjustment.  We  have  no  need  for  repair 
men.  Mercantile  houses  and  banks  are 
large  users  of  Peerless  Automatics. 
One  of  the  greatest  mail  order  houses  in 
the  world  uses  35  Peerless  Automatics. 
We  are  showing  scale  users  everywhere 
that  their  scales  are  not  telling  the  truth 
about  weights.  No  chance  for  guess  work 
in  ours. 

.    The  Dial  Tells  the  Tale- 
It's  Right  Before  the  Eyes 

We  can  prove  that  you  are  losing  money 
every  day  you  are  without  Peerless 
Automatics.       Write   now — Right   NOW. 

TRINER  SALES  CO. 

Consumers  Bldg.,  220  So.  State    Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

There  are  50,300  Triner  "Alldeel"  Beam 
Platform  Parcel  Post  Scales  in  service  by  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

Beam  below  platform  permits  accurate  weigh- 
ing of  any  shape  or  size  package.  Rate 
computing  chert  easily  seen—capacity  100  lbs. 


7REE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 
protect  fuw  and  ■ 
moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp. 
Fine-t  Xrnas  or  weddiug  gift.  15 
days' FREE  trlnl.  Sew  Low  Fac- 
tory Prlof s.  Write  for  big  new 
catalog  with  reduced  prices.  Postpaid  free . 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.  39,  Statesville,  N.  C 


SHORT-STORY    WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lemons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of   the    Short    Story    taught    by 
Or.  J.  Berg  Esenweln.  for  i  eai  a  I  dftor  of  Llpptneott'f, 
i  cataloi   free      PI  use  address 
III*.  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.Esenwein  Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Opportunities  in  Law 

Write  today  for  our  new  book  that  tells  about  the 
opportunities  for  the  law  trained  man  in  all  lines  of 
business— in  the  active  practice  of  law  and  in  pol- 
itics. Thf  practical  training  you  need  can  now  be 
yours— right  in  your  own  home. 

Write  for  Free  Book  EgtJZ'to& 

quire  a  Lee-al  Training,"  is  free— write  for  it  today. 
Opportunity  is  ca'.linff. 

A  merican  Sdoo  I  of  Correspondence,  Dept  L2407  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


1907,  its  1916  earnings  would  have  been 
nearly  16  per  cent,  on  the  stock  instead 
of  12.5  per  cent. 

"This  method  of  financing  has  put  the 
road  in  a  very  strong  position  and  makes 
the  stock  a  particularly  sound  investment. 
The  6  per  cent,  dividend -rate  has  been 
maintained  since  1909  without  a  single 
37ear  when  earnings  fell  below  7.4  per  cent., 
and  now  that  the  maximum  has  reached 
12.5  per  cent.,  with  most  of  the  con- 
vertibles already  exchanged,  the  chances 
for  7  per  cent,  dividends  by  and  by  look 
very  good. 

"Delaware  &  Hudson  has  gone  so 
quietly  on  its  way  since  1907,  paying  its 
9  per  cent,  regularly  and  earning  an 
average  of  12  or  1,3,  that  many  investors 
have  almost  forgotten  its  existence.  At 
current  prices  this  dividend  returns  almost 
6  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  With  the 
exception  of  1914,  this  stock  has  shown 
a  steady  uptrend  in  earnings  since  1911, 
as  follows: 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


1-'  .■-"„ 

12.5 

12.3 

13.0 

14.5 

10.8 

14.5 


1916 16.5  est. 

'  The  operating  ratio  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  in  spite  of  rising  taxes  and 
costs,  and  the  train-load  has  shown  the 
rather  extraordinary  rise  of  40  per  cent, 
since  1910.  Having  done  so  well  during 
a  very  trying  period  for  the  railroads, 
Delaware  stands  a  good  chance  of  doing 
still  better  in  the  next  real  prosperity 
wave.  It  is  a  stock  which  the  investor 
may  well  take  satisfaction  in  coming 
upon  in  his  tin  box." 


DEMANDS  FOR  RAILROAD  SHARES 

Not  until  long  after  industrial  stocks  had 
been  making  repeated  advances  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  did  an  upward  movement 
set  in  for  railway  shares.  This  movement 
was  still  in  progress  in  the  first  week  of 
October.  The  gains  made  were  not  sen- 
sational, but  in  most  cases  they  amounted 
to  several  points.  The  amount  of  cash 
sales  for  these  stocks  was  declared  to  be 
the  largest  made  since  the  war  began. 
After  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  for 
railway  workers,  much  unfavorable  talk 
was  heard  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  rail- 
roads. Later  knowledge  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  was  less  need  for  fear  in  that 
direction  than  had  been  originally  felt . 
Railway  men  believed  that  a  way  woidd 
be  found  to  overcome  much  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  incident  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  One  of  these  methods  was  a 
probable  permission  to  increase  freight- 
rates,  another  was  greater  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  men  during  the  time  when  they 
an-  working.  As  showing  what  the  price 
advances  had  been  ,in  a  single  week  of 
September,  the  following  table,  tajien  from 
Financial  America,  may  be  cited: 


Clos.  Price 


Price 


\an.,  ui  ( 'ompany 

Atchisou 

Canadian  Pacific 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Erie 

Kansas  City  Southern. . 
NVw  York  Central. 

Pennsylvania 

Reading 

I  moo  Pacific.    , 


Sept.  IS,  1916    Sept.  22,  1916 


103% 
177% 

62 

37tf 

25 

105M 
55^ 

nvA 

142K 


106 
180 

65% 

39^ 

lb 
109% 

57% 
114 
148% 


The  basis  for  confidence  in  railroad 
stocks  has  lain  chiefly  in  their  figures  of 
gross  earnings,  which  surpassed  previous 
records.     It  appeared  that  490  railroads, 


BE  KIND  TO  YOUR  EYES 


The  lamp  with 
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LL.M.,  C.  P.  A.    (ex-Secretary  Illinois   ■-' ••  ■       f        ,.asy  „• 

A. intancy  i.  and  lam.-  staff  of  expert!.  Low  tuition 
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ring  a  period  of  six  months,  ending  on 
ne  30  of  this  year,  had  earned  in  gross 
,731,460,912,  an  increase  of  over  23 
r  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year,  and 
i  best  showing  ever  made.  The  net 
•nin^s  for  these  roads  amounted  to 
59,376,894,  which  was  an  increase  for  six 
/mills  of  more  than  42  per  cent.  The 
nancial  World  presented  a  table  showing 
<  imated  percentages  earned  on  the  com- 
i  m  shares  of  twelve  leading  roads  in  the 
\xr  ended  June  30,  191G,  as  compared 
tb.  the  actual  earnings  for  the  same 
riod  a  year  previous,  the  price  of  the  stock 
len  the  article  was  written,  and  the  yield: 


Per 

Cent. 

Earned 

1915 

tuson 9.18 

t.  &0hio 5.49 

M.  &St.  P 3.28 

at  Northern 8.27 

iota  Central 6.29 

lis.  &  Nashville. . .  6.75 

Y.  Central *3.67 

•them  Pacific 7.59 

a.  R.R *3.62 

-ding  Co 5.23 

them  Pacific. :.. .  7.20 

.m  Pacific 10.98 


Per 

Cent. 

Earned 

1916 

13.02 

7.29 

7.33 

10.52. 

9.17 

18.19 

*8.88 

10.23 

*5.66 

fl7.09 

12.13 

15.60 


Present 
Price 
106 

89 

96 
120 
104 
132 
108 
113 

57 
112 
100 

wy2 


Investment 
Yield 
Per 
Cent. 


66 
62 
21 
83 
81 
30 


4.63 
6.19 
5.26 
5.36 
6.00 
5.44 


Seven  months.        f  Eleven  months. 


Atchison's  common  dividend  was  there- 
e  being  earned  two  times,  and  the 
lion  Pacific  dividend  pretty  nearly  twice. 

Paul  could  safely  continue  its  5  per 
nt.  dividend  and  Louisville  &  Nashville 
uld  easily  increase  its  rate  to  8  per  cent. 
•w  York  Central,  in  seven  months  to 
igust  31,   earned  about  8.88  per  cent. 

its  common  stock,  which  would  be  at  a 
te  of  about  18  per  cent,  for  the  year,  so 
at  an  increase  in  the  dividend  could  be 
ide.  If  the  market  for  rails  were  to 
Vance  further,  the  investment  yield 
mid  be  lowered  accordingly.  For  ex- 
ipley.  were  Union  Pacific  to  sell  on  a  5 
r  cent,  basis,  the  price  of  the  stock 
mid  have  to  advance  to  160.  Atchison 
mmon  would  have  to  sell  at  120  in  order 
yield  only  5  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  The  Odd  Lot  Review,  having 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


iOUTH  AMERICA 

Complete  Tours  with  escort  leave 
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JAPAN 
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watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
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days.  Established  18H9.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


REAL    ESTATE 


R  A  R  I  S 

■'■as  a  strange  lure  for  most  Americans — a  fascination  not  easily 
described,  yet  very  real.  Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  City  of  Pleasure  before  he  dies  ?  "Parisians  Out 
of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  gayety: 
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jV0,u.s  suc.h  as  Trouville,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  of  the  merry  Parisian 
and  his  chic  Parisienne.  It's  from  the  personal  diary  of  F. 
Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author,  who  has  himself  "lived  the  life." 
V ery  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  Cloth,  280  pp. 

11  Parisians  Out  of  Doors  "  Bookdea?eioSr0P„s,Paid 

FUNK    &  W  AGNAILS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..    NEW  YORK 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
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itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
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WE    ESTABLISH    YOU    IN   BUSI- 
NESS   FOR    YOURSELF 

Now  paying  others  $3, 000  to  Jt>. 000  yearly. 
Exclusive  territory  contracts  for  selling  our 
Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  and 
libraries.  High-grade,  educated  men  with 
references  ;  cash  deposit  guarantee  required. 
UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  Pept.  II.  New  York. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

The  American  School  of  Aviation  announces 
a  new  Correspondence  Course.  Thorough 
training  in  Aeronautical   Construction  and 

Engineering.  For  particulars  write  Ameri- 
can School  of  Aviation,  Dept.  2407,  Manhat- 
tan Building,  Chicago. 

DUPLICATING     DEVICES 

"  MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BCsT- 
NESS  GETTER.  Jl  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35.000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin, 
Reeves  it  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

NEW  FLORIDA   BUNGALOW 

Close  to  Bellair  Golf  Links 
and  hotel.  8  rooms,  2  baths; 
sleeping-  porch,beautif til  trees. 
Price    low,    or    might    rent. 
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A  SMALL  FARM  IN   CALIFORNIA   will 
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will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
1.   Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.   Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Yalley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L   SEAGRA\  IS.  Industrial  Commissi, 
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The   Key  To  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


increase  Your   Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  socialsuc- 
cess  is  the  ability  to  remember.  ]  can 
makey<  ur  mind  aninfallibleclassified 
index  from  which  yoi  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  fiu'-res. names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousand?  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  754  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is    needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


ArcYOU 
Making 
$5000 


|    Don't  Merely  Think  it  Over 
\        —Put  it  Over! 


The  huge  growth  of  business  in  America  has  cre- 
ated thousands  of  high  grade  positions  paying  $1,500  to 
$5,000ormore  a  year,  'the  need  is  for  men  with  execu- 
tive training— men  who  have  specialized  in  some  im- 
portant department  of  business.  A  recent  advertisement 
for  a  Slo  a  week  man  brought  171  answers.  One  for  a 
$3,000  man,  on  the  same  pago,  did  not  bring  a  single  re- 

Ely.  The  $15  a  week  man  hid  170  other  men  competirg 
or  the  same  jib.  The  $5,000  position  went  begging. 
One  big  captain  of  industry  recently  said,  "Our  great 
difficulty  is  to  fi"d  men  who  are  properly  trained  for 
responsible   positions." 

We  Train  You  By  Mail  For 
Executive  Positions 

"The  School  of  Experience"  alone,  cannot  begin  to 
supply  men  needed.  For  that  reason,  employers  are 
urging  ambitious  men  to  take  the  short  cut  to  executive 
training  offered  by  the  various  courses  of  the  LaSalle 
Extension  University.  Railroads,  mercantile  and  bank- 
ing institutions  ore  always  in  need  of  trained  men  to  nil 
permanent  positions  with  big  salaries. 

F"arn  Wrn?*»  You  crln  kocp  on  drawing  your 
*-■*"  **  "  "11C  present  salary  while  we  train  you 
V—.-  T  Aorn  r  an  executive  position.  You 
1  UU  LiCdrll  learn  in  your  spare  time— at  home. 
Our  courses  are  thorough,  simple,  easy,  and  quickly 
mastered.  The  cost  is  small.  Eaey  monthly  payments. 
There  is  no  reason  in  t  he  world  why  you  cannot  advance 
yourself  now,  if  you  are  ambitious,  and  are  willing  to  in- 
vest a  few  dollars  in  brain  power  and  self  capitalization. 
Big  employers  know  that  LaSalle  training  is  thor- 
ough; that  behind  the  LaSalle  courses  stand  assets  of 
over  $2,000,000.  and  an  organization  of  more  than  300 
business  experts,  professional  men,  text  writers,  in- 
structors and  assistants,  including  recognized  author- 
ities  in   all   departments.  ,- 

Get  This  Valuable  Book 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One" 

Hundreds  of  men  who  have  read  this  book  say  it 
does  more  to  inspire  the  ambitious  man  for  big  things, 
than  any  other  book  they  have  ever  read.  A  prominent 
Chicago  business  man  recently  said,  "It  would  pay 
every  ambitious  person  to  get  this  book  even  if  it  cost 
him  $5.00  for  a  copy."  Let  us  send  it  to  you  FREE,  with 
literature  explaining  how  you  can  train  for  yourchosen 
work  without  interference  with  your  present  duties. 

Earn  $35  To  $200  A  Week 

Which  One  of  these  Positions  Would  You  Like  to  Fill 

Business  or      'H1'3    po,lrs°       Traffic    Ra'^oad  and  indus- 

-  trial    ehtppe 


FREE 


gives  youex- 
Office  Manager ecutivetrain- 
in?  necessary  to  manage  de- 
partment heads,  minor  execu- 
tives, or  a  complete  business 
organization. 

Executive  <C.  P.  A.)  500,000 

wnwyu.*  firmB  need  ser- 
Acconntant  vices  of  expert 
accountants  and  auditors.  Only 
2,000  certified  public  account- 
ants in  the  U.  S.  to  do  the 
work.  Our  training  prepares 
you  for  expert  accounting  work 
or  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Business  and  coSnl 

Sales  Correspondent  crftra 
an  opportunity  to  train  quickly 
for  a  high-grade  position  as 
expert  sales  and  collection 
correspondent,  or  writer  of 
business  literature. 


u-jbi  ttiuppers  con- 
Manager  etantly  need  men 
who  understand  rate  laws  and 
Interstate  Commerce  regula- 
tions. Our  course  is  the  rec- 
ognized standard  of  training. 
D..i,:_ .  Course  just  complet 
Banking  edDy  leading  bank- 
ing* and  financial  experts. 
Trains  men  either  with  or  with- 
out banking  experience  for 
positions  in  all  departments. 
Legal  Counsellor     fc*£"iy 

*  .  ■  trained 

or  Attorney  at  Law  men'win 
high  positions  in  business  and 
public  life.  Our  course  is  of 
University  gTade.  The  14  vol- 
umes of  text  books,  supplied 
free,  are  edited  and  written  in 

Elain.  comprehensive  language 
y  n-  ted  legal  experts,  judges 
and  famous  law  professors. 
Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 


«        m  m  a  Mak^un  your  mind  now  to  train 

J\f*w  I  AflSV'  f"r  a  Pos't'0"  °f  dignity  and 
*  ****>  *  U\*ca  JT  ■  g00(j  pay  Our  corps  of  expert 
instructors  will  direct  you  step  by  step  and  give  you 
unlimited  personal  guidance. 

LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.  1052-R,  Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


Free  Book  Coupon 


LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept  1057-p,  Chicago 

I          "The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
■  -.<■  sand  me,  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of  "Ten    I 
Years'   Pr"rn<i«iori   in  One";    also,  pattculars  regarding  your   I 
I   home-study  couruc  of  training  for  the  position  of 
Po^iHon  d«Wr*-d _^    I 
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in  mind  the  long-continued  bull  market  for 
industrials  as  well  as  railroads,  has  offered 
advice  to  investors  and  others  who  have 
been  taking  their  profits  and  did  not  wish 
to  have  the  money  thus  secured  lying  idle 
in  banks  and  trust  companies.  The  writer 
suggests  that  money  be  put  into  good 
bonds  and  high-grade  preferred  stocks, 
the  following  being  mentioned  as  "either 
singly,  or  in  combination,  most  attractive 
for  this  purpose": 

Div.  Yield 

Rate  About 

Price        Per  Per 

About      Cent.  Cent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 75  4  5  33 

Union  Pacific  pfd S3  4  4.82 

Atchison  pfd 100  5  5  00 

American  Smelt.  &  Ilef.  pfd 115  ?  6  09 

American  Car  &  Foundry  pfd 118  7  5. 93 

Average  investment  yield hYi 

There  has  been  for  six  months  much 
talk  of  increases  in  dividends  by  some  of 
the  larger  railroads.  In  the  case  of  one 
road — -the  Norfolk  &  Western — there  was 
an  actual  increase,  not  ODly  of  the  rate 
from  6  to  7  per  cent,  but  an  additional 
1  per  cent,  was  paid  early  in  the  year.  A 
reader  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
asked  that  paper  if  it  would  not  name  six 
leading  roads  who&e  stocks  have  the  best 
prospects  for  an  increase  in  dividend-rates, 
the  first  requisite  being  a  reasonable 
degree  of  safety.  The  editor  replies  as 
follows: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  safety  of 
present  dividend-rates,  we  would  say  that 
the  six  leading  railroad  stocks  were  Penn- 
sylvania, Union  Pacific,  Atchison,  Norfolk 
&  Western,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and 
Great  Northern,  altho  it  is  hard  to  exclude 
from  such  a  group  New  York  Central, 
Southern  Pacific,  and  Northern  Pacific. 
Probably  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
Atchison,  and  Norfolk.  &  Western  are  most 
likely  to  pay  higher  regular  dividend- 
rates.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  rate  will  be  restored  to  6  per  cent. 
in  the  near  future  if  traffic  continues  heavy. 
You  will  understand  that  in  respect  to  all 
the  railroad  stocks,  dividend  increases  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  state  of  busi- 
ness generally.  The  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  the  balance  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram proposed  by  President  Wilson  at  the . 
time  the  Adamson  Bill  was  put  through 
Congress  is  also  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance.  Reading  is  a  stock  which 
should  be  ranked  among  the  first  six  as  to 
stability  of  the  present  regular  dividend- 
rate,  but  the  price  of  that  stock  at  present 
is  based  upon  the  general  conviction  that 
sooner  or  later  special  benefits  will  accrue 
to  the  stockholders,  probably  in  the  form 
of  a  distribution  to  them  of  a  part  of  the 
various  properties  of  the  Reading  Company, 
or  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  As  a  purchase, 
therefore,  it  is, in  a  more  or  less  specula- 
tive class.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  is  selling  on  a 
better  yield-basis  than  Reading.  Con- 
sidering the  undeveloped  resources  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  is  likely  to 
prove  in  time  to  be  worth  considerably 
more  than  the  selling  price,  despite  the 
coming  of  two  new  transcontinental 
across  the  Dominion.  St.  Paul's  earnings 
have  for  several  years  been  disappointing, 
and,  while  these  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  henceforth,  it  appears 
to  be  selling  as  high  as  a  stock  earning  a 
comparatively  small  surplus  over  its 
5  per  cent,  dividend  should  sell." 

INCREASED   SALES   OF  LOCOMOTIVES 
TO   EUROPE 

An  increase  in  the  exports  of  American 
locomotives  h:i.  taken  place  since  the  war 
to  an  extent,  described  by  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  as  "remarkable/"     In  the  main 


ltz  Kreisler,  the  i 
violinist,  whose  wonderful 
music  has  entranced  millions  of 
admirers,  tones  his  appearance 
by  wearing  the  comfortable 
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Thus  ne  is  sure  that  his  socks  are 
always  in  harmony  with  the  neat- 
ness of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

25  and  50  cents 

By  looking  on  the  back  of  the 
shield  for  the  name  P/JRIS  when 
you  buy,  you  prevent  any  error. 

A.     Stein    &     Co. 
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Marmon  Breaks  Coast 
to  Coast  Record! 

A  stupendous  feat  !— 
indisputable  proof  of 
the  wonderful  service- 
ability  of  the  New 
Stromberg  Carburetor! 

S.B.  Stevens, of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Chairman  of 
American  Defense  Soci- 
ety, with  his  StromberR 
Equipped  Marmon  34. 
broke  the  coast  to  coast 
record  by  two  days. 

It  required  just  S 
days.  1 8  hours,  30  min- 
utes from  New  York 
City  to  San  Francisco— 
3,476  miles. 

We  want  to  show  you 
how  the  New  StromberR 
will  make  yours  a  better 
car.  Write  today!  State 
name,  model  and  year 
of  your  car. 
STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO. 
Depl.  1013.64  E.  25lh  St.,  Chicago 
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number  of  these  large  German  submarines  near  America,  they 
might  try  to  get  fuel  and  provisions  from  small  friendly  eraft 
pulling  out  from  American  ports.  This  would  constructively 
him  ke  a  base  for  I  hem  of  American  territory,  despite  the  I'acl 
thai  the  provisions  would  not  be  actually  transferred  to  them 
on  American  territory.  It  may  be  contended  that  provisions 
can  be  sent  from  our  ports  to  Great  Britain  or  other  Allied 
countries,  but  in  that  case  the  provisions  are  sent  to  land  before 
they  are  placed  in  use.     Prom  the  legal  view-point  it  would  be 


THE  PATH    PERILOUS. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

the  same  to  supply  the  ships  on  American  soil  as  to  ship  sup- 
plies from  American  soil  to  the  open  sea  for  the  submarines 
to  receive  them  there.  If  this  is  attempted,  the  United  States 
should  have  to  take  reasonable  action  to  keep  the  efforts  from 

being  successful 

"The  greatest  danger  to  American  passengers  traveling  abroad 

or  returning  is  not  that  the  ships  will  be  sunk  without  warning. 

but  that  the  captains  of  the  ships  might  try  to  resist  or  flee.     In 

|  that  event  there  would  be  no  redress  if  1  he  ships  were  sunk  and 

the  passengers  killed." 

The  operations  of  a  German  war-submarine  in  the  steamship 
lanes  oui side  of  American  harbors  remind  the  Xew  York  Sun 
that  our  Government  recently  protested  against  the  hovering  of 
British  cruisers  near  our  ports,  declaring  it  "vexatious  and 
unoourteous  to  the  United  Stales."  Moved  by  the  same  thought. 
the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  suggests  thai  Washington  will  either 
have  to  protesl  against  the  activities  of  the  German  submarine 
or  withdraw  its  protest  against  the  surveillance  exercised  by 
British  war-ships.  The  exploits  of  the  U-63  have  also  recalled 
the  recent  memorandum  sent  by  the  Entente  Allies  to  neutral 
Governments  contending  that  the  '"use  of  neutral  waters, 
rnadsteads.and  ports"  should  be  denied  to  "belligerent  submarine 
vessels,  whatever  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put."  In  this 
memorandum  the  Allied  Governments  presented  their  argument 
111  the  following  words: 

In  the  case  of  submarine  vessels,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of   the   law    of    nations    is   affected    by    special    and    novel 

conditions:  First,  by  the  fact  that  these  vessels  can  navigate  and 
remain  at  sea  submerged,  and  can  thus  escape  all  control  and 
observation;  secondly,  by  the  Pad  thai  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  them  and  establish  their  national  character,  whether 
neutral  or  belligerent,  combatant  or  non-combatant,  and  to 
remove  the  capacity  for  harm  inherent  in  the  nature  of  such 
vessels. 

It  may  further  be  said  that  an.\  place  which  provides  a 
submarin<  war-ship  Tar  from  its  base  with  an  opportunity  for 
rest  and  replenishmenl  of  its  supplies  thereby  furnishes  such 
addition  to  its  powers  that  the  place  becomes  in  tact,  through 
1|"'  advantages  which  it  gives,  a  base  of  naval  operations. 


"In  view  of  the  state  of  a/fairs  thus  existing,  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments  are  of  the  opinion  that  submarine  vessels  should  l>. 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  rules  hitherto  recognized  by 
the  law  of  nation-  regarding  the  admission  of  vessels  of  war 
or  merchant-! essels  into  neutral  waters,  roadsteads,  or  porl B,  and 
i heir  sojourn  in  them.     Any  belligerent   submarine  entering  a 

neutral    port   should   be  detained  then-. 

"The  Allied  Governments  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
to  the  neutral  Powers  t  Ik-  grave  danger  incurred  by  neutral 
submarines  in  the  navigation  of  regions  frequented  by  belligerent 
submarines." 

Our  Government's   reply,  rejecting  this   view,  read.-  in    pari 

,'  illiw  - : 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  state-, 
the  Allied  Powers  have  not  set  forth  any  circumstance,  nor  i- 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  present  aware  of  any  cir- 
cumstances, concerning  the  use  of  war-  or  merchant-submarine- 
which  would  render  the  existing  rules  of  international  law  in- 
applicable to  them.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  notice 
and  warning  of  the  Allied  Powers  announced  in  their  memoranda 
under  acknowledgment,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  notify  the  Governments  of  Prance,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan  that,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  either 
war-  or  rnerehaul-suhmarines  in  American  waters  is  concerned, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves  its  liberty  of 
action  in  all  respects  and  will  treat  such  vessels  as,  in  its  opinion, 
becomes  the  action  of  a  Power  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
the  first  steps  toward  establishing  the  principles  of  neutrality, 
and  which  for  over  a  century  lias  maintained  those  principles 
in  the  traditional  spirit  and  with  the  high  sense  of  impartiality 
in  which  they  were  conceived. 

"  In  order,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Government  of  l  lit 
United  States  announces  to  the  Allied  Powers  that  it  holds  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  belligerent  Powers  to  distinguish  between  sub- 
marines of  neutral  and  belligerent  nationality,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility for  any  conflict  that  may  arise  between  belligerent 
war-ships  and  neutral  submarines  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
a  belligerent  to  so  distinguish  between  these  classes  of  sub- 
marines must  rest  entirely  upon  the  negligent   Power." 


BACKSLIDING 

—On-  in  ilic  Nash\ill(     / 

It  is  interesting  to  note  'hat   Holland,  al  the  very  beginning 

of  the  war.  anticipated  and  guarded  herself  againsl  just  such 
an  embarrassment  as  now  confronts  the  United  States,  b\  a 
proclamation  forbidding  belligerent  war-ships  to  enter  Dutch 
ports  or  waters  except  under  sires-  of  weather,  or  because 
of  damage.  Asa  result  of  this  rule  -which  doe-  not  extend, 
however,  to  Holland's  colonies  one  German  and  one  British 
submarine  are  now   interned  in  Dutch  ports. 
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WAR-PRICES   FOR   FOOD 

WHEN  THE  HOUSEWIFE  lays 
down  six  cents  for  a  five-cent  loaf 
of  wheat  bread  she  has  "tangi- 
ble evidence  that  there  is  a  war  in  Europe," 
the  Chicago  Tribune  observes,  and  she  is 
actually  paying  a  20  per  cent,  war- tax  on  the 
prime  food  of  the  family.  Other  editors 
agree  in  finding  the  war  wholly  or  largely 
responsible  for  the  recent  rise  in  food- 
prices,  and  they  regretfully  add  their  con- 
viction that  living  costs  will  continue  to 
mount  while  the  war  lasts.  Bread  is  by  no 
means  the  only  food  to  pay  a  "war-tax." 
As  The  Tribune  notes: 

"The  sirloin  steak  has  advanced  nearly 
10  per  cent,  since  June,  1914,  a  month  be- 
fore the  war  opened.  So  has  ham.  So  has  bacon.  Wheat 
tlour  and  sugar  have  advanced  much  more.  But  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  cases  of  the  first  three  commodities  there 
had  also  been  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  before  the  war  broke 
out,  in  the  period  when  the  Underwood  tariff  went  into  opera- 
tion. From  1912  until  1916,  in  the  fifteen  food  commodities 
which  the  Government  bureau  quotes,  there  was  an  average 
increase  of  14  per  cent.  For  what  a  dollar  then  would  purchase 
$1.14  is  now  required." 

Figures  from  Bradstreet's  showing  how  the  prices  of  certain 
staples  have  soared  in  four  years  have  been  presented  in  the 
press  as  follows: 

/.•'/.,'  1910 

Flour  (winter  straight),  per  barrel $4.05  $8.40 

Beans  I  New  York),  per  100  pounds.  .  .  .      4.'.i5  9,  15 

Potatoes,  per  180  pounds 1 .50  2 .  75 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound I    90  cents  0.47  cents 

Lard,  per  pound 10.50  cents  15.30  cents 

Pork  (mess),  per  barrel $17.77  JnW.OO 

Wheat,  per  bushel 1 .  00  1 .  09 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  brought  home  to  non- 
housekeepers  by  the  advance  of  five  cents  on  the  most  popular 
dishes  served  by  several  of  the  large  chains  of  low-price  restau- 
rants in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities.  In  justification 
of  these  advances,  restaurant-owners  point  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food-supplies,  of  which  these  samples  are  cited  by  the 
New  York  American:  veal  jumped  from  19  cents  a  pound 
last  year  to  21  cents  this;  bacon  from  12  to  14  cents;  sugar 
from  5  to  8  cents;  fowls  from  14  to  21  Vents;  butter  from  28 
to  :i6  cents;   eggs  from  36  to  11  cents. 

The  New  York  World  offers  its  readers  some  consolation  by 
telling  them  that  they  are  really  the  most  favored  of  consumers. 
For  the  Government  statisticians  point  out  that — 

"If  the  cost  of  living  for  the  American  people  is  higher 
than  it  was  two  years  ago,  it  is  much  higher 
for  practically  every  other  people  under  the 
sun,  whether  participating  in  the  great  war 
or  not.  British  food  prices  are  up  55  per 
cent,  when  our  own  were  up  only  12.6  per 
cent.  German  prices  for  meat  and  provi- 
sions are  up  100  per  cent,  and  more;  Aus- 
trian prices  for  the  same  articles  are  up  500 
per  cent.  The  prices  of  twenty-seven  house- 
hold necessaries  in  Norway  are  63  percent. 
higher,  and  all  the  other  neutral  countries  of 
Europe  record  similar  advances. 

"We  cry  out  loudly  over  the  high  cost  of 
li\ing.  But,  as  Secretary  Wilson  says,  the 
Vmerican  consumer  is  the  most  favored 
in  the  world  to-day,  and  he  is  favored  not 
only  by  a  smaller  advance  in  living  prices 
than  besets  other  countries,  bul  as  a  rule 
bis  wage.  hav«  more  than  kept  pace  with 
prices  and  with  a  promptness  never  before 
known. 

"This  higher  cost  of  living  the  world 
around  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  greal 
'""""'•■'ii    conflict,    and    it    will    continue 


\S   SlIKliM  \\    SAID. 
Richards  in  Philadelphia  North    \mertcan 


and  tend  higher  as  long  as  that  conflict 
lasts.  So  great  a  diversion  of  labor  and 
property  from  production  to  destruction 
as  is  there  involved  could  not  possibly  have 
any  other  result." 

As  for  what  will  happen  when  the  war 
ends.  The  World  quotes  the  conclusion  of  a 
body  of  British  scientific  authorities  that 
"immediately  after  the  war  there  will  be  a 
fall  in  general  prices,  but  that  fall  will  not 
restore  the  prewar  level." 

If  our  prosperity,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  "is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  impulse 
of  our  vast  exports  of  war-munitions  and 
food  for  the  use  of  belligerent  nations," 
then,  remarks  the  Paterson  Press-Guardian, 
"it  would  seem  to  be  a  dearly  purchased 
prosperity  when  the  price  is  the  highest 
cost  of  living  to  our  own  people  that  they  have  ever  experi- 
enced." "In  spite  of  overtime  work,  bonuses,  and  raises  in 
rate  of  pay  obtained  by  various  labor-unions,"  says  the  Re- 
publican New  York  Tribune,  "the  war-prosperity  seems  not 
to  have  reached  many  classes  of  workers,  while  the  rise  in 
prices  of  foodstuffs  has  hit  all." 

Prices  and  dividends,  we  read  in  the  Socialist  Milwaukee 
Leader,  "are  sailing  skyward  at  a  rate  never  equaled."  Mr. 
Berger's  paper  cites  the  huge  earnings  of  American  Beet  Sugar, 
General  Motors,  Lackawanna  Steel,  Anaconda  Copper,  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining,  and  United  States  Steel  common. 
It  is  labor,  we  are  told, 

"that  must  pay  all  of  these  profits  and  that  is  paying  and 
producing  them  to-day.  These  profits  are  taken  from  the  tables 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  higher  prices.  They  are  gathered 
from  every  market-basket  in  America. 

"Goods  cost  less  to  produce  to-day  than  in  any  day  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  laborers  who  produce  them  are  getting 
just  what  they  have  always  received,  a  bare  living 

"Has  Wilson  anything  to  say  about  this  robbery  of  labor 
through  high  prices  for  the  benefit  of  dividends?  Did  Hughe- 
say  one  word  on  this  subject  while  speech-making  across  the 
nation?  Can  you  find  any  mention  of  this  subject,  which  you 
must  discuss  every  day  of  your  life,  in  either  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  platforms? 

"The  only  way  to  fight  high  prices  is  to  vote  for  the  party 
1  hat  exists  only  to  abolish  dividends.  That  party  is  the  Socialisi 
party." 

This  method,  of  course,  is  not  advocated  by  non-Socialist u 
papers.  There  is  some  demand  for  an  embargo  on  food-supplies, 
which  will  be  mentioned  again  in  connection  with  the  wheat 
and  bread  situation.  There  are  also  demands  for  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  country's  food-problems  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  But  getting  relief  by  such 
methods,  in  the  Worcester  Gazette's  opin- 
ion, means  a  long  wait  and  usually  small 
relief.  The  only  way  consumers  can  help 
themselves,  says  this  editor,  is  "to  begin 
to  economize.  To  buy  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  will  be 
certain  to  check  the  advance  of  prices  and 
1 1  will  tend  to  lower  the  prices  of  some 
commodities."  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion  in 
the  following  editorial  discussion  of  the 
rising  food  prices: 

"The  great  bulk  of  food-supplies  does 
not  go  to  the  rich,  but  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. In  the  distribution  and  consump- 
tion there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
waste.  Tho  greatest  need  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  cost  of  living  is  concerned,  has  long 
been   that  of  real  economy  in  making  the 
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most  and  best  of  our  supplies 
of  food  products.  If  this 
could  be  done  now,  it  would 
afford  the  most  effective  de- 
fense against  those  who  put 
prices  ii))  needlessly  and  self- 
ishly, and  it  could  be  done 
without  any  real  privation  in 
healthy  sustenance  and  com- 
fort. The  demand  for  raw 
food  products  can  be  greatly 
reduced  when  the  supply  falls 
off,  by  a  skilful  resort  to 
economic  methods." 

The  war  and  the  weather 
must  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  price  of  bread.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Government's 
Octoher  estimates  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  the  year  will  be 
only  607,557,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  last  year's 
bumper  crop  of  over  a  billion 
bushels  and  an  average  of 
728,000,000  for  the  five  pre- 
ceding years.  This  is  less 
than    we    need    for    domestic 

consumption,  tho  we  still  have  a  surplus  from  the  1915  crop 
to  draw  on.  Then  there  are  the  discouraging  conditions  in 
Argentina,  and  the  demand  of  the  Allies  for  all  available  Aus- 
tralian  and  Canadian  wheat.  The  natural  result,  to  quote 
a  New  York  Times  editorial,  is  that  "nearly  sixty  cents  a  bushel 
has  been  added  to  the  price  of  wheat  here  in  the  last  three  months, 
while  the  increase  in  the  price  of  flour  has  been  more  than  50  per 
cent."  Part  of  this  upward  movement  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
net  ion  of  speculators  and  large  buyers  for  foreign  markets.  So 
that  we  find  the  bakers'  position  thus  briefly  stated  by  a  New 
York  organ  of  the  trade,  The  Mediator:  "The  gamblers  and 
the  foreign  buyers  near  doubled  the  cost  of  flour — the  baker 
has  to  pay,  and  must  therefore  ask  more  for  bread."  This  is 
being  done  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  small 
five-cent  loaf  is  being  abandoned  altogether  or  is  being  sold  for 
six  cents.  Some  bakers  are  retaining  the  present  ten-cent  loaf; 
others  are  either  adding  two  cents  to  its  price  or  slightly  dimin- 
ishing its  weight.  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  of  the  National  House- 
wives' League,  has  been  investigating  the  new  prices  and  believes 
them  justified  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  flour  and  other 
ingredients  in  bread.  Leading 
bakers  express  sympathy  with 
consumers,  but  can  find  no  help 

ivc  in  an  export  embargo  on 
grain.  President  S.  F.  McDonald, 
of  the  Master  Bakers,  says,  as 
quoted    in     The    Baker*     News 

Chicago): 

'This  year,  with  a  wheat  crop 
which  tho  Government  reports 
to  be  scarcely  adequate  to  supply 
domestic  requirements,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  at  once  to  place 
such  restrictions  on  the  export 
ol  wheat  as  will  insure  to  our 
own  people  an  adequate  supply 
"  a  fair  price  to  the  grower.  .  .   . 

"Placing  such  restrictions  on 
wheat  exports  as  will  insure  the 
keeping  of  ample  supplies  for  our 
domestic  requirements  at  home 
Kill  undoubtedly  save  to  the 
consumers  at  least  fifty  cents 
per  bushel  in  tho  price  of  wheat, 
»  approximately  $300,000,000." 


LVpyrit-'hted  by  tin-  I  ut<  i  n;tt  i'>n:tl  Film  Service. 

MILK  GOING   DOWN  MAKES  MILK  GO   UP. 

Striking  fanners  who  refused  to  supply  milk  to  the  distributers  at 
the  usual  prices  dumping  the  milk  of  an  independent  dairyman  who 
tried  to  pass  the  pickets  at  Brewster,  New  York. 


THE   GREAT 


Why.  asks  Charles  A.  <  'oil- 
man in  The  Fatherland, 
"should  100,000,000  peaceable 
Americans  be  penalized  into 
paying  six  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
five-cent  bread  because  then 
is  a  dearth  of  wheat  in  En- 
gland? Why  should  the  coat 
of  living  be  doubled  and 
tripled  in  every  American 
home  because  a  small  group  of 
Wall  Street  war-agents  wish 
to  make  million>  by  supplying 
the  Allies/'-    And  lie  add*: 

"With  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  President  Wilson  could 
reduce  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities to  normal.  ...  It  istob< 
hoped  that  lie  -will  not  hesi- 
tate or  falter  now — that  he 
will  save  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen  in  placing  an  ex- 
port duty  or  an  embargo  on 
foodstuffs,  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  living  in  accordance  with 
his  pledges  of  four  years  ago." 

But  such  a  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  in  the 
Xew  York  Commercial's  opinion.     If  necessary,  it  says. 

"We  can  import  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  without  dis- 
locating our  trade  relations  or  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
the  individual.  ...  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  an  embargo 
when  we  face  danger  of  starvation." 

The  higher  price  of  milk  in  our  large  cities  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  war;  the  farmers  have  been  simply  demanding  more  for 
their  milk.  Xew  York  has  been  going  through  a  "milk  strike'' 
following  the  traction  disturbances  and  preceding  the  riots  in 
near-by  Bayonne,  so  that  its  people  are  beginning  to  sympathize 
with  the  Egyptians  of  the  seven-plague  epoch.  The  farmer- 
tributary  to  Xew  York  have  been  asking  more  from  the  bit: 
distributers.  They  have  at  the  same  time  been  organizing  a 
Dairyman's  League,  to  enable  them  to  bargain  collective^ 
with  the  middleman,  or  even  eventually  to  dispense  with  his 
services.  As  a  Xew  York  correspondent  of  Hoar<f.<  Dairyman 
(Fori  Atkinson,  Wis.)  puts  it.  the  question  is  not  so  much  the 
price  of   milk   as     "whether  we  shall   have  any   pari    in    placing 

a  price  on  it."  About  a  third  of 
the  city's  normal  supply  was  cul 
off  for  days.  In  order  to  dis- 
courage "non-union"  farmer-, 
milk  consigned  to  the  big  N<  V 
York  concerns  lias  in  several  in- 
stances been  pound  out  on 
tlie  ground.  This  "waste"  has 
shocked  some  metropolitan  pa- 
per-, tho  editorial  support  has  not 
been  lacking  to  either  party  in  the 
controversy.  The  distributing 
companies  have  made  some  con- 
cessions and  the  situation  has 
irrow  n  less  acute. 

( \>al  is  not  food,  but  it  is  just 
as  much  a  necessity.  A  short 
coal-supply  and  consequent  high 
price  are  ascribed  by  The  Black 
Diamond  Chicago  .  a  trade  au- 
thority, to  n  shortage  in  labor 
and  cars,  and  the  consumers' 
lack  of  foresight  in  not  buying 
coal  before  the  autumn  rush. 


\!>v  \\<  r 
— Knott  in  i lu-  Dallas  News. 
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SONG  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  rimes. 


WHY  DEMOCRACY  OBJECTS  TO  A    "HAMMER"  CAMPAIGN. 

— Sykes  in  Hie  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


CAMPAIGN    KNOCKKRN    AT    WORK. 


SIZING   UP   THE    GERMAN   VOTE 

AS  "HYPHEN-TOWN  SEES  IT,"  tilings  are  looking 
A-\  "gloriously  fine"  as  election  day  approaches,  remarks 
"^  -^-  the  Springfield  Republican  after  looking  over  the  results 
of  the  fall  primaries.  ,  But  these  same  primaries  prove  to  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  that  "the  German  vote  is  a  myth, 
and  where  not  a  myth,  it  is  a  minority."  These  conclusions, 
arrived  at  by  trained  political  observers,  both  supporting 
Wilson,  are  so  diametrically  opposed  that  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  examine  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 

Running  back  over  the  history  of  the  campaign.  The  Repub- 
lican (Ind.)  calls  attention  to  the  lengthening  "list  of  events 
since  June  I  that  have  caused  public  exultation  in  hyphen- 
town."     "It  now  stands  as  follows": 

"1.  Nomination  of  Justice  Hughes. 

"2.  Maine  election  results. 

"3.  German-American  sweep  of  the  Republican  primaries 
in  Chicago. 

"4.  Defeat  of  Robert  Bacon  for  United  States  Senatorship 
nomination  in  New  York. 

"5.  Martine's  success  in  New  Jersey  primaries." 

Texas,  observes  the  Dallas  News,  is  the  only  Slate  in  which 
"hyphenism  has  made  an  open  fight  and  lost."  The  News 
continues,  speaking  first  of  the  result  in  Chicago: 

"The  contest  was  for  county  nominations  on  the  Republican 
ticket  between  a  faction  Led  by  ex-Governor  Deneen  and  a 
faction  led  by  Mayor  Thompson.  Mayor  Thompson  loaded  bis 
slate  with  Germans,  and  it  won,  with  the  result  thai  every 
place  on  the  Republican  ticket  except  four  goes  to  a  German. 
Of  the  four  exceptions,  one  is  a  Swede,  so  that  three  places  out 
of  twelve  fell  to  unhyphenated  Americans 

"In  New  York  the  German-Americans  feel,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  Mr.  Calder's  success  over  Mr.  Bacon  in  the  Re- 
publican primary  for  the  Senatorial  nomination  was  a  victory 
for  them.  Now  Senator  Martine's  renomination  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  New  Jersey  is  said  to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the' sup- 
port of  the  German-Americans  and  the  Irish-Americans 

"When  the  German-Americans  reflect  that,  in  addition  to  these 
victories,  they  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Hughes,  ;>nd  that  he  is  showing  a  full  consciousness 
of  that  fact,  they  have  every  reason  for  feeling  thai  they  are  a 
power  in  politics." 

But  The  Tnnr.:  feels  prepared  to  prove  that  this  power  and 
these  victories  were  myths.  After  noting  some  defeats  and  un- 
expected!:   narrow    victorie     foi  candidates  who  catered   to  Lhc 


German  vote  in  the  spring  contests,    it  turns  to  examine  the 
results  of  the  September  primaries.     In  New  York,  we  are  re- 
minded, WTilliam  M.  Calder  had  the  support  of  the  State  organi- 
zation for  the  Senatorial  nomination,  had  been  campaigning  for 
three  years,  and  had  rallied  a  strong  following.     He  "reasonabh 
expected  a  unanimous  nomination,"  but  Robert  Bacon  became 
a  candidate  just  before  the  legal  limit  expired.    The  latter  "mack 
his  campaign  as  an  extreme  advocate  of  Americanism,  of  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy,  compulsory  military  service;  he  declared  him- 
self 'an  avowed  unneutral,'  a  friend  of  France."     Mr.  Bacon  ac 
complished  the  impossible,  says  The  Times,  reducing  "the75,00( 
majority  which  had  been  figured  out  for  Calder  to  about  8,000 
Yet  Calder  had  never  truckled  to  the  German  vote;  Bacon  wa 
merely  more  outspoken  than  he."      The  Times  proceeds: 

"In  Ohio,  the  State  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Germans,  Myroi 
T.  Herrick,  ex-Ambassador  to  France,  ran  for  the  Senate 
Marry  M.  Daugherty,  his  opponent,  thought  to  capture  h 
German  vote  by  attacking  Herrick  as  the  friend  of  France 
.  .  .  Be  was  defeated.  On  the  Democratic  side,  ex-Congressma 
John  J.  Lentz  ran  as  a  pro-German  candidate  against  Senati 
Pomerene;  he,  too,  was  defeated 

"In  Texas  ex-Governor  Colquitt  believed  that  the  Geraa 
vote  could  nominate  him  for  the  Senate.  .  .  .  He  had  the  a( 
vantage  of  whatever  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexica. 
policy  may  exist  in  Texas;  but  he  was  defeated  by  75,000  majo 
ity.     If  he  got  the  German  vote,  he  repelled  the  American." 

In   New  Jersey  the  issue,  continues  The  Times,  arose  in  hi 
two    Congressional    districts.      In    one   the    candidate    of    tl 
'.'hyphenates"   lost,    in     the  other   he   won  by  a  close  inarg 
against    a    divided    opposition.     The    Slaals-Zeitung    did    urf 
Germans  to  vote  for  certain  candidates,  such  as  Martine  ar 
Krelinghuyseu,  who  were  elected,  but  the  campaign  wasmade< 
other  issues,  and  most  Jerseymen  had  no  idea  that  "hyphenism 
was   involved   until    the    primaries   were  over.      Therefore,  sa 
The  Times,  "while  New  Jersey  is  claimed  by  hyphenism  as  i 
exception,  as  out  of  step  with   the  rest  of  the  Union  on  tl 
question,  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  charge;    the  result  in  t 
only   two  districts   where   the  question    was  an  issue  gives  t 
contrary  impression."     So  The  Times  concludes  that — 

"The  German  vote  is  a  myth,  and  where  not  a  myth  it  iSj 
minority  as  against    the  votes  of  outraged  men  who  put  w 
country  first.    While  the  lessons  of  t  he  primaries  we  have  disci 
point  all  one  way,  there  is  not  a  single  State  primary,  not  ev' 
in  New  Jersey,  where  the  resull  i  point  in  the  other  direction-  ^ 
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ROUMANIAN    REVERSES 

ROUMANIAN  VENTURE  into  the  European  war-pit 
is  developing  so  unpropitiously  that  King  Ferdinand 
•  now  appeals  to  the  Allies  to  save  his  country  from  the 
fate  of  Servia  and  Belgium.  Six 
weeks  after  the  Roumanian  dec- 
laration of  war  virtually  all  the 
territory  taken  by  the  first  drive 
of  her  armies  into  Transylvania 
was  wrested  from  her  again  by 
strong  Teuton  forces  under 
General  von  Falkenhayn,  who 
was  recently  Germany's  chief  of 
staff,  while  a  powerful  army  of 
Bulgars,  Teutons,  and  Turks, 
commanded  by  General  Macken- 
sen,  held  many  square  miles  of 
her  Dobrudja  district  and  men- 
aced the  vitally  important  rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Danube 
at  Cernavoda.  Meanwhile,  her 
losses  in  men,  according  to  Ger- 
man estimates,  have  amounted  to 
not  less  than  100,000,  or  25  per 
oent.  of  her  entire  army.  Results 
to  date  foreshadow,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
"the  earby  elimination  of  Rou- 
mania  as  a  military  factor  in  the 
war."  In  concentrating  so  much 
of  t  heir  effort  against  this  Balkan 
country,    notes    the   New   York 

Evening  Sun,  "the  Teutons  are  employing  an  ancient  rule  of 
fight — to  concentrate  the  blows  against  the  weakest  point." 
Roumania  is  now  the  weakest  member  of  the  Entente  Alliance, 
adds  the  same  paper,  "because  she  has  the  fewest  forces  in 
proportion  to  her  front,  and  is  the  least  provided  with  facilities 
to  replenish  her  munitions."  But  against  the  probability  of 
Roumania's  fate  duplicating  that  of  Servia,  The  Evening  Sun 
places  these  facts: 

"Roumania   excels   Servia   in   numbers,    in   the  facility    for 

| importing  supplies,  and,  above  all,  in  the  proximity  to  Russia: 

whereas  Servia  was  totally  cut  off  from  reenforeement  until  the 

Bulgarian    attack    gave    the    French    an    excuse    for    landing    a 


WHERE   THE    ROUMANIAN  ARMIES  ARE    FIGHTING 


hastily  Improvised  force  at  Salonika.     Roumania  i-  accessible  '<» 
Russian    supporting   troops,    which   can    be   poured    in    by   land, 
by  sea,  or  by  the  Danube  waterway.    Nor  i>  there  any  assa 
lurking  in  the  rear  to  turn  the  trick  ae  Bulgaria  did  with  Servia." 

That    Roumania's  outlook  i>  ominous,  however,  is  admitted 

by  the  New  York  Tribune,  whose 
sympathies  are  frankly  with  the 
Entente  Allies.  D'-spite  much 
that  remains  obscure  about  the 
Balkan  situation,  remarks  The 
Tribune,  "it  is  perfectly  patent 
that  the  Roumanian  armies 
have  suffered  severe  defeats,  the 
Roumanian  invasion  of  Tran- 
sylvania has  been  flung  back,  and 
an  Austro-German  force  is  on 
the  point  of  entering  Wallachia, 
as  a  Teuto-Turk-Bnltr;ir  army 
has  already  penetrated  the 
Dobrudja."  The  same  paper 
thus  briefly  reviews  the  story  of 
Roumania's  campaign: 

"We  have  first  the  precipitate 
invasion  of  Transylvania  with  tin 
incidental  neglect  of  the  Dob- 
rudja. The  rapidity  of  the  de- 
cision for  war  in  the  last  hour- 
brought  on  the  conflict  before 
the  Russians  were  on  the  field, 
and  there  was  left  in  front  of 
the  seven  divisions  of  Macken- 
sen,  mainly  Bulgarian,  only  two 
Roumanian  divisions.  Macken- 
sen  accordingly  pushed  up  from 
the  Rustchuk-Varna  Railroad, 
destroyed  one  Roumanian  division  and  defeated  the  other. 
approached  the  Bucharest-(\mstaii/.a  Railroad  and  was  only 
stop!  when  the  Roumanians  abandoned  the  invasion  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  hurried  their  troops  back  to  the  Dobrudja.  This 
opened  the  way  for  the  Falkenhayn  stroke,  which  is  si  ill  going 
forward,  has  brought  considerable  defeats  to  Roumanian  armies 
in  Transylvania,  and  seems  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  Roumania 
and  a  possible  thrust  at  the  capital." 

But  the  writer  goes  on  to  balance  against  these  items   the 
fact  that  von  Falkenhayn**  army  is  apparently  a  force  originally 
gathered  for  a  great  counter-attack  against  the  Russian  of' 
"In  other  words,  Roumania  has  taken  off  of  Russia's  shoulders 
the  whole   Falkenhayn   army,   she  has  been   jolly  well   beaten 
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WHERE   ALLIED   FORCES   ARE    FIGHTING    TO    RELIEVE   THE    PRESSURE   ON    ROUMANIA. 

11  ,lu>  teffe,  from  a  point  in  Albania  uot  shown  in  this  map.  an  Italian  army  is  operating  toward  Monastir,  which  is  also  the  immediate 
Koal  of  the  reorganized  Servian  army.  In  the  center  strong  French  forces  are  exerting  a  northward  pressure,  while  on  the  right  Rritish  troop* 
are  driving  toward  the  railroad  between  Seres  and  Demir  Hissar.  A  further  diversion  of  Teutonic  troops  from  the  Transylvania  front  is  evi- 
dently one  aim  of  the  suddenly  intensified  activity  of  the  Italians  in  their  drive  toward  Trieste,  also  not  shown  on  this  man 
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to  pay  for  her  effort,  she  may  suffer  far  more  heavily,  but  the  net 
result  of  her  intervention  has  been  to  occupy  two  armies,  that 
of  Mackensen  and  that  of  Falkenhayn,  which,  had  she  stayed 
out,  would  have  been  used  against  the  Allies  in  Galicia  and  in 
Macedonia."     As  for  the  future: 

"It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  the  present  opera- 
tions. The  Germans  have  approached  the  Roumanian  frontier, 
but  it  is  a  strong  frontier,  easily  defensible  and  now  difficult 
to  penetrate  because  winter  has  reached  the  mountains.  If 
Falkenhayn  is  now  checked,  as  Mackensen  was  two  weeks  ago, 
the  net  result  will  be  that  a  great  German  army,  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Russians  in  the  east,  will  have  been  tied  down  in 
Transylvania.  The  battle-front  of  ths  Central  Powers  will  have 
been  extended  by  several  hundred  miles  and  a  new  strain  will 
have  been  put  upon  their  resources  in  men  and  munitions. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that,  unless  there  is  a  sudden 
and  sweeping  change,  Roumania  stands  to  lose,  for  the  time  at 
least,  those  prizes  which  she  expected  to  drop  like  ripe  fruit  into 
her  hands.  And  in  the  same  way  it  would  seem  the  Allies  have 
lost  one  more  golden  opportunity  in  the  Balkans,  in  that  Near 
Fast  which  has  so  far  been  the  graveyard  of  many  Allied  com- 
binations. Not  impossibly  we  shall  find  later  that  the  failure  has 
been  due  to  two  circumstances:  the  course  of  Roumania  in 
invading  Transylvania,  instead  of  striking  Bulgaria  first,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  munition  and  equip  the  San-ail  army 
at  Saloniki  in  time  for  the  great  crisis  produced  when  Roumania 
came  into  the  struggle." 

Russia,  thinks  the  Chicago  Pout,  is  not  going  to  let  the  rash 
intrepidity  of  her  Roumanian  ally  spoil  the  chance  of  reaching 
Constantinople  through  Bulgaria.  And  in  support  of  this  belief 
it  cites  the  rumored  recall  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  take 
command  of  the  Balkan  forces. 

Turning  to  the  Saloniki  front,  where  a  general  northward 
drive  of  the  Allied  forces  has  been  expected  for  months,  we  find 
the  principal  activity  on  the  two  wings,  where  the  Servians  in 
the  west  are  pushing  toward  Monastir  and  the  British  in  the 
east  are  reaching  out  for  Seres.  The  comparative  inaction  of 
this  great  Saloniki  force  under  General  Sarrail  is  attributed 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  £tins  and 


munitions.     Of  this  Saloniki  campaign   the   military  expert  of 
the  New  York  Times  writes: 

"On  the  Monastir  front,  in  spite  of  the  oft-reported  successful 
resistance  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians  have  bpen  going  ahead 
consistently 

"On  the  Struma  front,  where  the  British  have  been  hammer- 
ing their  way,  the  Bulgarians  are  making  a  very  stiff  resistance 
The  advance  is  slow,  one  village  after  the  other  being  taken 
after  the  most  severe  fighting.  The  Britjsh  are  aiming  at 
the  Seres-Demirhissar  Railroad,  the  breaking  of  which  would 
probably  cause  the  Bulgarians  considerable  embarrassmeni . 
Here  is  another  country  where  roads,  other  than  railroads,  art 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  armies  operating  hen;  ar< 
entirely  dependent  on  railroads  for  supplies,  and  the  cutting  ol 
any  one  of  these  all  too  few  fines  can  cause  considerable  trouble 

"Between  these  two  flanks — that  of  the  Servians  and  of  tbe 
British — there  is  a  very  ominous  quiet.  Along  this  stretch  is 
the  only  section  of  the  entire  Teuton  battle-line  where  the  Allied 
pressure  is  not  being  exerted,  in  fact,  being  increased,  as  time 
passes.  But  Sarrail  is  quiet  and  does  nothing,  even  tho  his 
flanks  are  so  extremely  active.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing: 
we  do  not.  We  can  but  guess,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
facts  as  they  are  presented.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fine 
of  the  Vardar  is  the  one  restful  place  in  all  this  battle-line,  then 
is  still  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  final  and  deciding  step  of  tin 
Allies  will  be  an  attempt  to  advance  up  this  valley. 

"This  belief  is  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
activities  in  other  directions.  If  it  were  Sarrail's  plan  to  move 
up  the  Vardar,  what  woidd  be  more  logical  than  to  permit  these 
flank  attacks  to  go  on,  and  when  they  had  drawn  away  all  pos- 
sible forces  from  the  center  to  guard  their  flanks,  to  strike  the 
center  with  full  force?  Suppose  that  the  British,  in  their  effort . 
should  be  able  to  push  their  way  forward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Strumitza  toward  which  they  are  headed.  This  valley  runs 
east  and  west  and  ties  up  with  the  valley  of  the  Vardar.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  the  Servians  are  successful  in  their  efforts, 
while  the  Italians  guard  their  flank,  and  reach  Prilep.  A  smash- 
ing attack  up  the  Vardar  would  then  entirely  discount  the 
advantages  of  interior  position  which  the  Teutonic  Powers  hold 
and  result  in  the  establishing  of  a  practically  continuous  line 
from  the  Struma,  across  the  Strumitza  Valley  to  the  Vardar. , 
and  from  there  to  Prilep.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  other  wa 
in  which  the  Teuton  advantages  can  be  overcome." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


We  do  not  know  how  the  war  can  be  ended  unless  Germany  lends  some 
of  her  generals  to  her  antagonists. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Alcohol  has  been  declared  the  best  substitute  for  gasoline.  The  trouble 
is.  so  many  fellows  try  to  mix  them. — Pittsburg  Gazette-  Times. 

King  Constantine  steps  into  the  war  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
singed  cat  marching  into  a  roaring  furnace. — Boston  Herald. 

Won't  be  long  before  we'll  rind  out  what  the  countrj  i  binks  of  a  deserv- 
ing   Democrat..- — Wall    Street   Journal. 

ScAHcm  of  mills  should  be  an 
excuse  for  boosting  price  of  coconuts. 

—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  Germany  is  fighting  in  self- 
defense  now  is  not  questioned;  the 
controversy  is  in  regard  to  the  self- 
defense  of  August,  191 1. — Philadelphia 

Record. 

Those    new    British     "tanks"    are 
somewhat,    more    effective     than     the 
kind     they    had    in     England     before 
Lloyd-George    closed    the    saloons 
Boston   Transcript. 

"Br/BGLAKS  Invade  Oyster  Bay 
Homes." — Head-line.  Perhaps  some 
regular  Republicans  dropt  around  to 
see  their  old  pal.   Colonel    Roosevelt 

—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  New  ELampshire  person  says  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  "survival  of  a 
pre-Neocene  era  of  human  thought." 
Tt  sounds  awful,  but  T.  R.  survived 
it  and  i  lie  rest  Of  '<  m  didn't. — Detroit 
Free  Press 

Majob-Genebal    Turneb,    of  the 

British  Army,  says  Hindenburg  has 
Hi  tin  brains.  That's  a  good  deal 
harder  on  Hindenburg's  antagonists 
than  on  Hindenburg  Charleston  News 
and  Coin  •■ 


"WHEN  THE  FBOOT  IS  ON  THE  TONKIN  AND  THE  FODDER'S  IN  THE  SHOCK." 

— Wester  man  In  khe.Columbiu  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 


If  Constantino  ever  loses  his  job  as  king  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
good  living  as  a  cabinet-maker. — Boston  Transcript. 

If   the  price  of  steak  keeps  on  climbing  skyward  we  shall  have  > 
along  with  fewer  yachts  and  autos. — Philadelphia  Record. 

That  Taft-T.  K.  hand-shake  would  have  looked  more  realistic  it 
had  both  worn  six-ounce  gloves. — Philadelphia  Norlh  American. 

Russia's  population  is  now  182,182,600.    Berlin  papers  please  copy.— I 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Paris  reported  to  be  too  serious  foi 
the  one-step.  The  goose-step  didn't  ge 
a  foothold  either. — Wail  Street  Jo 

The  hyphens  seem  to  be  runnin; 
tilings.  There  are  Lloyd-George  ant 
Bethmann  -  Hollweg.  Kansas  Citt 
Times. 

IT  is  feared  that  the  Colonel  lark 
some  of  his  old-time  form,  as  lie  basa 
driven  the  proletariat  to  the  dicMonar: 
since  .lime. —  Washington  Post.. 

Cakranza  can  easily  force  the  Unite 
stales  Arcny  to  move — but  he  ma 
not  like  the  direction  of  the  movement 
—Philadelphia  Ninth  American. 

In  moving  from  New  London  to  At 
Ian  tic    City  the   Mexican  Commissio 
confounds    those  critics  who  say  it 
making  no  progress. — Boston  Herald. 

With  Jeremiah  O'Leary  taunt  in 
the  President  with  impending  defci 
on  account  of  his  pro-British  attitud 
and  Georgo  Sylvester  Vicreck  predic 
ing  the  defeat  of  Hughes^  becaut 
Roosevelt  has  indorsed  him,  at 
Frederic  Franklin  Schrader  assertii 
that  neither  Wilson  nor  Hughes  CI 
be  elected  without  the  support  of  tJ 
Gorman-Americans,  the  Prealdenti 
prospects  of  Governor  Hanly  are  Impr 
xing  every  day.-  Des  Moines  »«</"'< 


1'h  .I.  liy  Central  News  Photo  Service. 

French  shells  are  seen  bursting  over  the  trenches  defending  Combles,  wliile  fires  caused  by  the  bombardment  are  occurring  in  the  town. 
trenches  in  the  foregiound  form  the  French  first  line.    Note  also  the  saps  pushed  out  into  No-Man's-Land  between  the  two  lines. 


THE   ALLIES   WORRYING  SWEDEN 


r 


HE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  ALLIES  upon  Sweden  in 
order  to  tighten  the  blockade  against  Germany  has 
produced  so  much  friction  that  the  possibilities  of  a 
reak  have  seemed  at  times  liable  to  develop  into  probabilities. 
ltlio  all  the  Allies  protest  that  they  have  the  friendliest  feelings 
»r  Sweden,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  restrictions  they  have 
laeed  upon  Swedish  commerce,  by  denying  her  the  right  to 
nport  certain  raw  materials,  are  many,  and,  from  the  Swedish 
oint  of  view,  grievous,  so  much  so  that  the  Government  of 
^ing  Gustav  has  been  provoked  to  retaliations.  The  details 
f  the  quarrel,  as  the  Allies  view  them,  are  conveniently 
militarized  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
Inch  says: 

"  Friction  with  Sweden  is  as  old  as  our  blockade.  The  Swedes 
re  irritated  by  our  restrictive  measures,  and,  unlike  Denmark, 
forway,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  have  refused  to  set  up  an 
rganization  for  controlling  Swedish  import  and  export  trade 
i  as  to  exclude  supplies  for  Germany.  They  have  preferred 
i  counter  our  measures  with  reprisals.  The  first  of  these  was 
1  'luck  the  transit  of  munitions  across  Sweden  to  Russia;  the 
'■end  was  to  hold  up  the  mail;  the  third  was  to  prohibit 
irtain  exports. 

The  most  serious  of  all  is  the  decree  of  July  19,  against  which 
ie  Allied  Governments  have  protested.  This  decree  permits 
ie  passage  of  belligerent  mercantile  submarines  through  Swedish 
rritorial  waters,  but  instructs  Swedish  ships  to  fire  on  any 
elligerent  war-submarine  passing  through  territorial  waters, 
urther,  by  closing  the  Kogrund  Passage  to  foreign  shipping  it 
'aves  German  commercial  ships  free  access  to  both  the  east 
>ast  and  west  coast  of  Sweden,  while  it  prevents  Allied  ships 
as^inj^  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic.  As  the  Germans 
•ive  the  Kiel  ("anal  open  to  them,  the  tirst  of  these  provisions 
'criminates  heavily  against  the  Allies,  who  alone  are  under  the 
""pulsion  to  send  their  submarines  b\  sea  into  the  Baltic.  The 
»Ond  not  only  discriminates  against  the  Allies,  but,  according 
►  their  contention,  is  in  violation  of  their  treaty  rights." 

"he  closing  of  this  tiny,  insignificant  strip  of  water,  the 
lOgrund  Passage,  nearly  resulted  in  an  actual  rupture  between 
he  Allies  and  Sweden.  This  little  channel,  described  in  Le 
oumal  by  Count  Gyldenstolpe,  the  Swedish  Minister  in  Paris 


as  "a  channel  which  can  only  take  ships  of  shallow  draft  and 
lying  entirely  in  Swedish  waters,"  is  yet  the  only  passage  by 
which  merchantmen  could  safely  enter  the  Baltic  without  passing 
through  the  German  mine-field  which  guards  the  entrance  to 
that  landlocked  sea,  and  its  closure  by  Sweden  led  to  an  exchange 
of  sharp  notes  between  the  Allies  and  the  Swedish  Government. 
An  Allied  note,  published  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  categorically 
charged  the  Swedish  Ministers  with  favoring  Germany.  Deal- 
ing with  the  closing  of  the  Kogrund  Passage,  the  Allies  said: 

"The  result  is  that  German  commercial  vessels  will  have 
access  both  to  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast  of  Sweden, 
whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  Kogrund  Passage, 
commercial  vessels  of  the  Allies  in  Russian  ports  will  have 
access  only  to  the  east  coast  and  other  Allied  commercial  ves- 
sels only  to  the  west  coast.  In  other  words.  Sweden  has  com- 
pleted the  barrier  which  the  Germans  had  set  up  against  the 
Allies  in  the  Baltic. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  violation  of  Swedish 
waters  by  Russia,  the  Royal  Government  increases  its  watch 
upon  its  coasts  and  threatens  the  immediate  employment  of 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  a  similar  possibility  on 
the  part  of  Germany,  the  Royal  Government  removes  all  object 
for  the  entry  of  German  naval  forces  into  its  territorial  waters 
by  suppressing  absolutely  any  commercial  navigation  which 
Germany  might  desire  to  disturb 

"There  is,  therefore,  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Government  with  regard  to  the  two  belligerent  camps  a  signal 
difference  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  loyal 
and  impartial  neutrality." 

This  evoked  a  sharply  worded  reply  from  the  Swedish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  as  published  in  the  Stockholm 
Dagblad,  ran: 

"You  infer  that  there  is  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  (lo\- 
ernment  of  the  King  toward  one  or  other  of  the  two  belligerent 
camps  a  notorious  difference,  which  would  seem  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  loyal  and  impartial  neutrality. 

"The  Government  of  the  King  feels  bound  to  dispute  in  the 
most  formal  manner  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  thus  expre-t. 
It  can  not  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  sincerity  and  impartiality 
of  its  neutrality,   which  have  been  abundantly   demonstrated 
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throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  present  war.  It  would, 
however,  observe  that  an  allegation  of  this  character  is  not 
well  founded  when  it  is  based  only  on  isolated  and  imperfectly 
investigated  facts." 

In  dealing  with  the  closing  of  the  Kogrund  Passage,  the  note 
protests  that  Sweden  in  taking  this  step — 

"only  safeguards  its  neutrality  in  the  manner  which  it  finds 
most  appropriate  to  the  object.  The  measures  taken  might 
appear  needless  in  view  of  the  repeated  assurances  which  the 
ECing's  Government  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from 
both  sides,  and  which  go  to 
show  that  the  maritime  territory 
of  Sweden  will  be  strictly  respect- 
ed. But  the  King's  Government 
is  indisputably  the  sole  judge 
when  it  has  to  select  lawful  means 
for  maintaining  its  rights  and 
fulfilling  its  duties." 

The  Swedish  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold,  in  an  in- 
terview quoted  in  the  Stock- 
holms  Tidningen,  protests  that 
Sweden  has  no  leanings  to  either 
of  the  belligerents,  and  remarks: 

"All  rumors  or  accusations  that 
she  has  done  or  intends  to  do 
anything  inconsistent  with  this 
attitude  are  due  either  to  failure 
to  comprehend  her  situation  ot- 
to some  less  creditable  reason. 
And  whenever  Sweden  has  taken 
any  step  displeasing  one  or  other 
belligerent  Power  her  action  has 
been  dictated  solely  by  con- 
siderations of  the  Kingdom's 
own  necessities  and  of  its  future 
welfare,  and  no1  by  any  partizan 
reasons.     We  hope  sincerely  that 

the  belligerents  will  not  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  maintain 
this  attitude  to  the  end." 

Russia  has  intensified  ant'i-Ally  feeling  in  Sweden  by  fortifying 
the  Aland  Islands,  which  lie  off  the  Swedish  coast  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  These  islands,  while  they  be- 
ing to  Russia,  are  inhabited  by  a  people  Swedish  in  blood  and 
language,  and  the  new  torts  command  the  Alands  Haf,  the 
deep-water  channe)  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  This  step  has 
led  many  Swedes  to  believe  that  Russia  has  sinister  designs 
upon  the  integrity  of  Scandinavia,  but  the  Russian  papers 
deny  the  charge  and  protesl  thai  the  Government  of  the  Czar 
entertains  onlj  the  most  amicable  desires  toward  Sweden. 
Thus  the  Petrograd  Ryelch  insists  that  Russia  is  at  one -with  her 
Allies  in  desiring  to  mitigate  the  hardship  that  the  blockade 
neeessarilj  inflietsupon  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  that  she 

lias  not    the  least    wish   to  force  an  issue.     The  Ryetch  proceeds: 

'The  Entente  Powers  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  induce 
the  Scandinavian  monarchies  to  take  part  in  the  war,  or  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  their  neutrality.  The  conducl  of  the  Allied 
Governments,  in  a  number  of  incidents  unavoidable  in  war- 
time, serves  as  convincing  proof  of  'he  most  considerate 'attitude 
on  their  part  toward  the  rights  of  Scandinavian  neutrality. 
However,  besides  rights,  then-  are  also  duties  of  neutrality,  and 
while  respecting  the  rights,  the  Allies  permit  themselves  to 
insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties.  Not  all  the  citizens  of 
i  he  Scandinavian  States  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the 
cultural-humanitarian  side  of  the  war.  There  are  not  a  few 
among  them  who  profit  by  this  war.  The  chief  source  of  Ibis 
profit  consists  in  supplying  Germany  with  raw  materials  and 
food-products  which  she  lacks.  And  herein  the  root  of  all  mis- 
understandings is  hidden.  The  Allies  consider  themselves  right 
m  insisting  that  the  blockade  of  Germany,  established  by  them, 
should  no1  be  broken  by  contraband  through  neutral  countries. 
Therefore  the  problem  is  simply  to  pstahlish  such  a  control 
'the  3ea  commerce  of  these  countries  as,  while  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  blockading  Powers,  will  not  be  too  restrictive 
i"  Scandinavian  interests." 


H 


THE   STEPPING-STONE. 

i  1 1.    Russian  Bear  seeks  a  way  out. 

Continental  Times  (Berlin; 


ISOLATING   ENGLAND 

INDENBURG'S  TASK,  all  German  critics  are  agreed, 
is  to  secure  first  the  isolation  and  then  the  humiliation 
of  England,  but  in  considering  this  object  two  schools 
of  strategy  have  arisen  among  the  German  writers,  one  of 
which  favors  a  "decision  in  the  West,"  the  other  advocating 
the  straining  of  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  crushing  victory  ov<  I 
Russia,  whose  elimination  would  leave  the  Western  Allies  exposed 
to  the  full  shock  of  the  German  arms.     Both  these  schools  admit 

that  the  great  aim  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  is  to  crush  England 
because  she  aims — in  the  words 
of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung — at  "an 
absolute  industrial  supremacy 
over  Germany."  Writing  in  the 
Berlin  Tag,  Baron  von  Zedliu 
says : 

"It  appears  gradually  to  have 
become  the  commonplace  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Germany  that 
England  is  our  worst  enemy 
and  the  soul  of  the  whole  coali- 
tion against  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  opinion  widely  differs  as 
to  what .  we  have  to  expect  or  to 
fear  from  England  in  the  making 
of  peace  and  after  peace.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  matter,  one  must  go 
back  to  the  grounds  of  British 
enmity  against  Germany,  for 
there  are,  in  fact,  two  leading 
motives  for  this  hostility. 

"Get  the  idea  of  the  British 
world-empire  into  your  mind 
as  it  appears  to  the  new  Im- 
perialism of  Great  Britain.  Its 
principal  requirement,  next  to  its  complete  supremacy  on  the  sea, 
is  the  territorial  connection  of  the  three  great  Asiatic  and  African 
colonial  possessions,  on  the  one  side  of  India  with  Egypt  and 
on  the  other  the  linking  up  of  these  countries,  and  all  their 
accessories,  with  South  Africa. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  from  this  what  a  central  position 
the  land  of  the  Nile  holds  in  the  new  journalistic  world-empire 
plans,  and  why  it  is  that  the  protection  of  Egypt  in  this  wai 
has  been  so  near  to  the  heart  of  England.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  they  regard  the  German  fleet  as  a  serious  danger 
to  their  supremacy  on  the  sea,  while  between  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  and  South  Africa  lies  the  dividing  line  .of  German 
East  Africa,  and  between  India  and  Egypt  lies  Turkey. 

"That  Germany,  according  to  this  idea,  both  in  relation  to 
British  sea  Supremacy  and  Africa,  blocks  the  way  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Britain's  world  plans,  and  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  is  easily  grasped.  Just  as  the  Russians  are  convinced  thai 
the  way  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  can  only  bt 
won  by  way  of  Berlin,  so  is  Britain  convinced  that  Germany 
can  only  be  brought  to  heel  by  the  destruction  of  Turkey,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  connection  of  India  with  Egypt. 
Prom  these  ideas  sprang  England's  new  Imperialistic  enmity  to 
<  ierniany." 

To  defeat  England's  aims,  the  Baron  argues,  she  must  h< 
isolated  from  her  present  Allies,  and  this  can  be  done  most 
easily  by  detaching  Russia.  Moreover,  any  British  trade  war 
following  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  would  be  impossible  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  France  and  Russia,  and  he  writes: 

"If,  therefore,  Russia  or  France  were  compelled  by  us  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  not  only  would  the  completion  of  the 
British  Empire  be  impossible,  but  it  would  also  prevent  tin 
defeat  of  German  competition.  .  .  .  Peace  does  not  depend 
upon  England;  deprive  her  of  her  Allies,  and  she  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  the  struggle  alone." 

In   indorsement  of  the  Baron's  views,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 

w  ri  f  es : 

"Baron  von  Zedlitz  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  against   Germany   by   no  means  depends 
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ixclusively  upon  tho  pleasure  of  England,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
rary,  Great  Britain  can,  in  spite  of  her  naval  power,  be  com- 
piled to  conclude  peace  by  the  situation  on  the  Continent, 
f  the  Entente  collapses  at  an  important  point,  England,  alone, 
■;  not  able  to  fight  us  with  arms  or  with  the  blockade.  The 
Qoment  at  which  these  changes  will  occur  may  be  still  distant, 
iut  we  can  await  it  calmly.  Of  courso  there  can  for  Germani- 
se no  question  of  a  peace  which  would  end  the  war  of  arms, 
ui  would  continue  the  economic  war  against  Germany  which 
as  been  initiated  by  the  British  Government.  No  peace  is  at 
11  possible  while  an  enemy  trade-coalition  remains." 

Another  school  advocates  a  concentration  of  all  the  forces  of 
lie  Empire  upon  England,  which  must  be  conquered  before  any 
ii.liTslanding  with  Germany  is  possible.  This  school  is  sup- 
orted  by  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  which  quotes  with 
pproval  the  sentiments  exprest  in  tho  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
ommittee  for  the  "Swift  Conquest  of  England."  The  extracts 
noted  run: 

"England  is  by  far  our  most  tenacious  enemy.  Up  to  now 
lie  has  realized  all  her  menaces.  By  compulsory  service  she 
as  created  an  army  of  millions.  She  has  introduced  compul- 
jry  labor  for  producing  war-material,  and  she  has  cut  us  off 

om  the  sea,  and  forced  neutrals  into  her  service.  With  her 
joney,  through  American  and  Japanese  industry,  in  1916  she 

ansformed  the  inexhaustible  Russian  masses  into  gigantic 
rmies  who  are  better  equipped  and  stronger  than  heretofore, 
'hanks  to  the  cooperation  of  America,  England  will  continue 
oing  this  till  we  are  exhausted.  She  is  firmly  determined  to 
ostroy  us,  and  will  do  everything  to  realize  her  aim.  The  hope 
>r  an  understanding  with  unconquered  England  is  a  delusion." 

Without  England,  it  is  agreed,  her  Allies  will  be  impotent, 
nd  the  pamphlet  concludes: 

Therefore,  down  with  England!  The  history  of  the  last 
iree  centuries  shows  that  England  can  only  be  conquered  on 
le  sea.  England  is  not  only  our  most  dangerous,  but  also  our 
lost  vulnerable  enemy,  because  an  island  lives  and  dies  with 
s  shipping.  Can  we  conquer  England  on  the  sea?  Yes.  The 
oeds  and  experiences  of  our  Navy  up  to  the  present  give  a 
ire  guaranty  of  this." 


THE    APATHY    OF    AMERICA" 
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HINDENBtTRQ  OF   vny.  nails 
Neutral— "Why  don't  you  advance,  Hlndenburg ? " 
Hindenburg — "Advance?    I  have  something  else  on  foot." 

— Iberia  (Barceona). 


NEUTRAL    VIEWS    OF 


4X  INSOLUBLE  M  VSTERY  to  all  Englishmen  is  Amerioa's 
/—\  attitude  to  the  war;  for  the  English  are  profoundly  con- 
**■  -*-  vinced  that  the  "cousins-across-the-sea"  and  the 
"blood-is-thicker-than-water"  sentiments,  so  frequent \y  exprest 
at  Pilgrim  banquets,  represent  something  more  solid  than  after- 
dinner  platitudes.  Now  a  writer  in  the  London  Nineteenth 
Century,  Mr.  William  Fitz-Gerald — better  known  by  his 
pseudonym  of  "Ignatius  Phayre" — a  journalist  of  considerable 
American  experience,  explains  to  the  British  pulilic  that  such 
notions  are  erroneous  and  that  the  American  people  are  soberly 
satisfied  with  their  leaders  who  have  so  successfully  avoided 
entanglement  in  the  chaos  of  Europe.  To  understand  the 
American  view-point,  he  tells  his  readers  that  they  must  disabuse 
their  minds  of  certain  preconceived  notions: 

"Over  here  old  traditions  linger  obstinately  about  the  New 
World.  That  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  a  'nation'  in 
the  compact  European  sense,  capable  of  complete  unity  in  each 
momentous  crisis.  That  her  'coushislrip'  with  Britain  is  a  fact. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  her  Colonial  origin,  her 
English  tongue,  traditions,  and  heroes,  from  Washington  himself 
unto  our  own  day?  These  are  the  rooted  fallacies  which  tend  to 
deepen  bewilderment  and  work  downright  mischief,  as  our 
people  survey  the  long  series  of  preposterous  affronts  put  upon 
a  Power  of  almost  fabulous  material  wealth  and  a  hundred 
millions  of  population." 

He  proceeds  to  enlighten  the  English,  to  tell  them  what 
America  really  is,  and  he  does  it  none  too  kindly: 

"Now  I  shall  present  America  as  it  really  is,  and  as  the  Ger- 
man minions  know  it. 

"What  is  this  land  which  confest  impotence  over  her  semi- 
aliens  at  the  bar  of  her  own  Federal  Capitol'.'  It  is  no  'nation' 
at  all,  of  course,  in  our  homogeneous  sense,  but  a  vast  and  virgin 
continent  sparsely  peopled  by  a  hundred  millions,  of  whom 
one  in  ten  is  a  person  of  color  and  the  rest  a  welter  of  all  Europe, 
with  a  leaven  of  Asia,  from  Syria  to  China  and  Japan.  Due 
appreciation  of  the  American  problem  is  not  possible  unless  we 


HDTDSNBUBQS   M\i    STEP. 

••  Hindenburg's  Inter  vie  WW  writes:  Ho  strode  to  a  large  map  of 
Poland  hanging  on  the  wall  and.  laying  a  hand  almost  as  large  as  a 
medium-sized  breakfast-tray  over  the  center,  said:  "  li  is  here  thai 
Kuropean  and  Colonial  affairs  will  be  decided,  here  and  nowhere  else."  ' 

— Dc  Amsterdammer. 

HINDENBURG'S    TASK. 
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keep  before  us  this  idea  of  a  sprawling  continent  instead  of  a 
country,  and  instead  of  a  race  all  the  races  of  earth — white, 
yellow,  and  black,  with  an  abnormal  mixture  of  Jews  who 
pursue  the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperous  days." 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  thinks  that  problems  of  the  "melting-pot," 
and  of  our  ever-growing  commercial  power,  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  sufficiently  engrossing  tasks  at  home,  and  he  says: 

"Prussia's  Great  Adventure  has  left  the  United  States  less 
inclined  than  ever  for  interference  with  Old-World  affairs.  She 
has  no  ear  for  Root  or  Roosevelt  heroics,  no  desire  to  lead  the 
lesser  neutrals  in  crusading  protest,  from  Norway  to  Spain, 
from  Holland  to  Brazil  and  beyond.  So  President  Wilson  moves 
in  perfect  accord  with  his  apathetic  people's  wish  to  'Keep  Out ' 
and  not  embroil  them  with  enemies,  hyphenate  or  foreign — 
German,  Mexican,  or  Japanese.  A  few  American  thinkers 
\-iew  with  horror  and  amazement  the  present  lapse  of  progress 
and  the  night  of  civilization  in  which  we  grope.  The  masses  see 
themselves  richer  than  ever  through  the  war,  and  wooed  by  all 
belligerents  for  the  sake  of  material  resources  in  their  vast  and 
virgin  domain — wheat  and  cotton,  copper  and  steel,  as  well  as 
machines  of  endless  ingenuity  adapted  to  the  ends  of  war." 

This  discerning  but  unflattering  writer  unkindly  suggests 
that  we  have  refrained  from  putting  a  finger  in  the  European 
pie  not  merely  because  we  would  not,  but  because  we  could  no1 . 
He  recalls  how  President  Roosevelt  sent  the  fleet  round  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  proceeds: 

"It  was  probably  the  last  instance  of  spread-eagling  on  the 
part  of  Uncle  Sam.  For  to-day  he  knows  his  military  weakness, 
wailed  as  it  is  from  the  housetops  by  Admirals  and  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  by  President  and  Ministers,  too,  and  all  responsible  pub- 
licists— as  well  as  by  sensation-mongers  who  drop  '  Get-Ready ' 
pamphlets  from  aeroplanes  upon  ecstatic  peace-meetings  and 
Christian  Science  assemblies. 

"Never  again  will  America's  ( Ihief  Executive  throw  down  the 
challenge — 'Arbitrate  or  Fight,'  as  Grover  Cleveland  did  over 
the  Venezuelan  affair.  The  illusion  is  gone  that  the  United 
States  can  'lick  creation'  with  volunteers  enrolled  in  the  leisurely 
fashion  of  the  Civil  War.  America  is  older — wiser  far  and  more 
averse  than  ever  to  the  blood-lust  of  armed  strife,  tho  it 
surge  at   her  very  door,  as  it   did  for  many  months  in  chaotic 


APATHETIC    AMERICA! 

American  progress  continues  its  unbroken  way. 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich;. 

-vlcxico,  where  bandits  wiped  the  winter  streets  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  shot  Americans  with  ultra-Prussian  ferocity." 

This  idea  of  American  "impotence"  seems  to  be  general  in 
Europe,  for  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  goes  on  to  cite  French  and  German 
papers  which  express  such  vdews.  For  example,  he  quotes  and 
comments  as  follows: 

"The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  ticks  off  the  list  of  drowned 
lericans  with  scornful  nonchalance,  winding  up  with  the 
SussexaaA  the  poking  and  peering  of  Wilson's  attache's.'  'What 
if  they  do  find  bits  of  our  torpedo?  Who  on  earth  cares  about 
such  trifles  in  Germany?'  Who,  indeed!  'What  can  America 
do?'  askes  the  Berlin    Wontag  Zeitung  with  the  Bame  serenity. 


'She  has  no  army.  And  such  as  it  is,  her  navy  must  slay  at 
home.  Her  threats  are  ridiculous,  and  we  should  be  mor* 
ridiculous  still  if  we  took  them  seriously.'    It  is  clear  that  Count 


THE   KAISER'S  LETTERS. 

The    ("-Boat  Captain  (to  President  Wilson) — "My  dear  Sir.  it's  onl> 
a  lii  i  le  Lusitania  blood  that  you  son  on  the  envelop!  " 

— De  Telryraaf  (Amsterdam). 

von  Bernstorff  has  had  the  same  calm  estimate  all  through  tit* 
tragi-comedy  he  staged." 

None  the  less,  able  to  intervene  or  no,  America  is  determined 
says  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald,  to  keep  clear  of  the  European  War: 

"Accord  is  complete  in  respect  to  this  war,  however  loudb 
the  cultured  minority  may  protest.  'Keep  Out!'  is  America - 
real  watchword,  less  exprest  than  understood,  like  a  summei 
sea.  The  Kansas  farmer,  the  Texan  planter,  and  grain-men  of 
Buffalo  and  Duluth  -these  regard  the  vengeful  'sewers'  thai 
seam  France  as  proof  positive  of  European  evil,  which  musi 
needs  burn  itself  out  like  a  forest-fire,  grandiose  and  glowing 
with  distant  menace  in  the  skv." 


A  MISUNDERSTOOD  PEOPLE  — A  little  paper  publisher 
for  I  he  German  soldiers  on  the  Western  front,  the  Litter  Kreig* 
zeilung,  thus  apostrophizes  the  German  Michel: 

"Michel,  listen!  To  understand  is  to  forgive.  But  nobod\ 
understands,  nobody  wishes  to  understand,  our  nature,  om 
ways,  our  striving  toward  good,  or  our  honesty;  hence  th» 
irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  whole  world  against  everything 
German.  Give  up,  therefore,  dear  Michel,  the  vain  and  danger 
ous  pursuit  of  grasping  your  enemies'  point  of  view.  Tku 
only  will  you  succeed  in  acquiring  the  ruthless  temper  which  i 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  victory.  Give  up  all  attempt: 
to  clear  yourself  of  the  abominations  that  are  related  about  yo 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  regard  of  'enlightened'  enemies.  Yoi 
have  no  enlightened  enemies. 

"Everybody  considers  you  as  'a  dirty  pig,'  my  dear  Michel 
You  can  not  alter  that.  Then  havo  the  courage  to  make  up  you: 
mind  about  it. 

"England  wishes  to  crush  Germany,  the  whole  of  your  Ger 
many,  my  dear  Michel.  Would  you  I  hen  hesitate  when  it  i: 
necessary  to  inflict  a  few  'inconveniences'  on  a  country  whicl 
you  have  conquered  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousand: 
of  your  people?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  any  under 
standing  with  our  enemies  throughout  this  and  the  followm; 
generation." 


EARTH   AS   MEDICINE   AND   FOOD 


MODERN  MEDICINE  BORROWS  the  greater  part  of 
its  remedial  agents  from  the  plant  and  mineral  worlds. 
Several  varieties  of  earth  served  as  remedies  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Clay  containing  iron,  in 
particular,  was  used.  Italy  and  Greece  and  their  islands,  such 
as  Lemnos,  Samos,  and  Chios,  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
medicinal  earths.  Dioscorides.  as  we  learn  from  Professor 
Rabitsch,  who  writes  on.  this  subject  in  the  Deutsche,  Rundschau 
Geographie  (Vienna  and  Leipzig),  used  the  burned  clay  of 
Eretria  (Euboea).  So  did  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the  most 
famous  physician  of  antiquity.  To  increase  the  domestic 
supply,  there  was  imported  from  Spain  the  Almagro,  or  clay 
nf  Estremoz,  which,  mixed  with  pimento,  is  still  used  to-day 
by  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  that  country  as  a  sort  of  dainty. 

At.  Ochrida,  in  Macedonia,  and   in   some   villages  of  Sardinia, 
;i  fine  white  earth  forms  an   essential  part  of  the  local   bread. 
and  is  brought  to  market  together  with  other  articles  of  food. 
( Ither   countries  of  Europe   where  earth   is  eaten   are   Treviso, 
m  upper  Italy,  Styria,  in  Austria,  and  certain  parts  of  Germany 
iround  the  famous  Kyffhauser,  and  in  the  heath  of  Luneburg. 
Here  the  workingmen  butter  their  bread  with  a  fine  clay,  nick- 
tamed    by  them  "stone-butter."     Finally,  in  the  northernmost 
•arts of  Sweden,  and  on  the  Peninsula  of  Kola,  in  the  government 
if  Archangel,  a  line  clay,  cleaned  of  mud  and  pulverized,  is  mixed 
vith  (lour  to  make  the  bread  tasty. 

Hut  the  real  home  of  earth-eating  is  Asia.     The  famous  earth 
'I  \ishapur,  Persia,  is  used  either  raw  or  roasted  and  is  often 
>repared    with    spices   and    perfumes.      A   short   time   ago    the 
Jerman   traveler,   A.   Goebel,   brought  with  him  from  the  salt 
narshesof  southern  Persia  an  edible  earth,  called  G'hel-v-G'ireh, 
ontaining  a  rich  mixture,  of    the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and 
ime,  which  is  used  both  as  yeast  and  as  an  article  of  food, 
according  to  the  traveler  Sailer,   the  Eskimos  are  great  cou- 
turiers of  various  kinds  of  earth.     By  way  of  parenthesis,  be 
said  that   the  ladies  of  China  have  used  since  immemorial 
ntiquity  a  line  clay  as  a  cosmetic  to  obtain  and    preserve 
allidness  of  skin. 
Passing  to  India,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Rabitsch   that  in  the 
larkets  of  Calcutta  burned  clay  is  offered  for  sale  in  tho  shape 
I  small  disks.    The  women  are  its  principal  consumers.    Women 
nil  children  in  Siam  consider  steatite  a  delicious  dainty.     Tho 
omen  of  the  coast   towns  of  Java  swallow  their  ampo  in  the 
"iii  of  small  square  tablets  or  tubes,  mainly  with  the  purpose 
if  preserving  their  slimness.     Upon  the  island  of  Timor,  of  the 
'■day    Archipelago,   burned    clay    is    consumed    with    solemn 

UgioUS  riles. 

I'lir  earth-eating  centers  of  Africa  are  Nubia  and  certain 
"'•sol'  the  western  coast.  The  negroes  of  Guinea,  for  instance, 
we  become  so  fond  of  their  couac  that  no  means  of  per- 
lasion  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  overeating.  On 
ie  shores  of  certain  rivers  in  Senegambia  the  natives  use  a 
nite,  soapj  earth,  as  soft  as  butter,  to  replace  fat  in  the  prepar- 
'»n  of  their  food. 

We  know  nothing,  so  far,  about  the  earth-eating  proclivities 
'lie  natives  of  the  Australian  continent,  hut  earth  is  eaten 
""1  "he  islands  of  Melanesia-.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea 
"isume  great  quantities  of  a  greenish  soapstone,  while  the 
,,lv»'s  of  New  Caledonia  eat  a  ferruginous  clay  either  fresh  or 
eserved  in  the  form  of  dried,  perforated  cakes  for  their  dessert. 


A  classical  land  of  earth-eating,  according  to  our  authority. 
is  South  America,  where  we  meet  with  it  under  its  most  various 
forms,  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Xorte  down  to  Parana  and 
Pilcomayo.  In  many  parts  of  Mexico  earth  is  eaten  passion- 
ately not  only  by  children  and  women  but  by  grown  men;  and 
in  the  markets  of  Guadalajara,  San  Luis,  Puebla,  and  other 
towns,  pastils  of  white,  burned  clay  are  offered  as  dainties.  The 
inhabitants  of  Guatemala  use;  instead  of  powdered  sugar  a  white 
and  yellowish  earth,  probably  an  efflorescence  of  volcanic 
ashes.  On  the  western  coast,  of  our  continent,  we  find  eartb- 
eating  populations  from  Colombia,  to  Bolivia. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  speaks  of  the  Indian  women  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalena  River  as  swallowing,  during  their  work. 
large  Lumps  of  clay.  The  traveler  Chudi  tells  us  of  the  similar 
lastes  of  the  natives  of  Peru,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oruro. 
Bolivia,  is  found  a  white,  extremely  delicate  clay  which  is  sent 
to  the  neighboring  markets.  The  Indians  eat  this  earth  either 
raw  or  prepared  as  a  sauce,  in  preference  with  boiled  potatoes. 

Even  the  white  races  do  not  disdain  this  particular  clay.  They 
clean  it  of  mud,  mix  it  with  perfumed  resins,  and,  in  the  shape 
of  small  pots,  pitchers,  monstrances,  saints'  statuettes,  etc.. 
it  is  eaten  mainly  by  women.  The  Indians  along  the  Orinoco, 
before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  collect  their  preferred  species  of 
clay,  preserving  it  in  the  shape  of  dried  balls  for  the  six  to  eigln 
weeks  of  high  water,  as  their  principal  article  of  food.  Alonur 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Xingu,  a  large  southern  tributary 
the  Amazon,  Indians  eat  clay  as  our  children  eat  gingerbread 

Evidently,  earth-eating  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
latitude,  altho  most  prevalent  in  the  tropics.  Women  are  its 
principal  adepts.  Our  authority  does  not  agree  with  the  famous 
ethnologist,  Dr.  F.  von  Kellwald,  in  finding  a  close  relationship 
between  malaria  and  earth-eating. 

The  ultimate  reasons  for  this  dietetic  curiositj  are  manifold: 
necessily,  the  agreeable,  salty  taste,  and  a  perversion  of  ap- 
petite, generally  met  with  in  people  suffering  from  chlorosis  and 
hysteria.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  the  medicinal  instinct, 
the  craving  for  a  cure  for  certain,  mainly  tropical,  sicknesses 
which  drives  man  to  indulge  in  this  strange  dainty.  Thi> 
explains  the  use  of  earth  b\  some  of  the  greatest  physicians  of 
antiquity.  Curiously  enough,  earth-eating,  if  not  abused,  i> 
not  detrimental  to  health.  Bui  with  certain  people — above  all, 
children  and  young  girls — the  craving  is  often  so  strong  that 
harsh  preventive  measures,  such  as  iron  mask:-  or  the  tying  of 
hands,  must  be  used. 


WARNING  TO  FISHERMEN— He  who  ti»he>  with  a  steel 
rod  should  be  careful  when  there  are  live  wire:-  near  hi:-  trout - 
stream.  Thi>  i-  no  imaginary  danger.  Says  Th*  Popular 
Sciena    Monthly    New    York,  September  . 

•While  fishing  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  stream  the  Re\ .  W. 

P.  Perry  was  killed  almost  instantly  when  the  steel  rod  he  was 
holding  became  entangled  in  high-tension  transmission  wire> 
over  his  head.  He  was  wading  in  the  stream  at  the  time  and 
whipping  the  water  In  the  usual  way.  With  no  thought  of  the 
live  wires  he  made  a  cast  with  the  line  and  there  was  a  blinding 
Hash.  The  current  of  twenty  thousand  volts  leaped  down  the 
rod.  coursed  through  his  body,  and  killed  him  before  he  could 
make  an  outcry.  This  i>  said  to  be  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  the  death  of  a  man  under  such  circumstances.  During  severe 
winter  storms  it  is  not  infrequent  to  hear  of  electrocutions  due 
to  fallen  live  wires  hidden  in  debris." 
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WIRELESS   FOR   WOMEN 

WHY  HAS  NOT  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  been 
taken  up  to  a  greater  extent  by  women,  either  as  a 
sport  or  as  a  business?  According  to  The  Electrical 
Experimenter  (New  York,  October)  the  girls  and  women  of  the 
United  States  "are  rapidly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  radio 
operating  is  a  worth-while  accomplishment,  both  vocationally 


Copyrighted  by  Paul  rhompson. 

THE  FIRST  WOMAN  TO  SERVE  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  WIRELESS  OPERATOR. 

Miss  Graynella  Packer,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  operating  the  radio 
set  on  the  Clyde  liner  Mohawk. 


and  intellectually."  Tht  Experimenter  presents  several  facts 
bearing  on  this  subject  and  illustrates'  what  it  offers  with  re- 
productions of  photographs  showing  girls  or  women  as  wireless 
operators,  some  of  which  we  give  herewith.  We  are  first  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Kathleen  Parkin,  of  San  Rafael,  California, 
who,  tho  only  fifteen,  is  an  expert  radio  operator  and  mechani- 
cian. Miss  Parkin  is  beginning  her  third  year  of  high  school 
al  the  Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  pwhere  a  small  wireless 
jet  has  been  installed  for  the  instruction  of  the  physics  class 
She  recently  received  a  first-grade  commercial  radio  operator's 
license  from  the  United  States  Government.  Here  are  her 
sentiments  on  "wireless  for  women": 

"I  think  wireless  telegraphy  is  a  most  fascinating  study,  and 
one  which  could  very  easily  be  taken  up  by  girls,  as  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  interesting  than  the  telephone  and  telegraph  work,  in 
which  so  many  girls  are  now  employed.  I  am  only  fifteen,  and 
1  learned  the  code  several  years  ago,  by  practising  a  few  minutes 
each  day  on  a  buzzer.  I  studied  a  good  deal  and  I  found  it 
quite  easy  to  obtain  my  first-grade  commercial  government 
license,  last  April. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  should  at  least  know  the  code, 
as  cases  might  easily  arise  of  a  ship  in  distress  where  the  opera- 
tors might  be  incapacitated,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  code  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 
But  the  interest  in  win  •  loes  not  end  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  code. 

"Yon  can  gradually  Learn  to  make  all  your  own  instruments. 
as  I  nave  done,  with  tny  '  ,-kilow;i 1 1  set. 

"I'here>  is  always  mote  ahead  of  you,  as  wireless  telegraphy 
>  ill  in  its  infancy." 


Next  on  the  Experimenter's  list  is  Miss  Graynella  Packer, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  is  the  first  woman  wireless  operator 
to  serve  aboard  a  steamship  in  a  commercial  capacity.  She 
has  served  aboard  the  Clyde  liner  Mohawk,  in  full  charge  of  the 
wireless,  and  it  is  her  ambition  to  handle  atmospheric  electricity 
aboard  some  of  the  big  ocean  liners.  The  writer  goes  on  tc 
say,  in  substance:  , 

"Wireless- telegraphy  instruction  was  a  special  feature  ol 
the  work  done  in  a  girls'  camp  at  Rowayton-on-the-Sound 
Conn.,  this  summer.  There  is  a  demand  for  women  wireless 
operators,  and  they  are  particularly  preferred  as  wireless  opera- 
tors in  department  stores,  where  there  is  an  increasing  demanc 
for  them.  The  girls  at  the  camp  were  instructed  first  by  com- 
municating with  motor-boats  on  the  Sound,  and  as  they  becann 
proficient  they  operated  larger  apparatus  and  communicatee 
with  regular  radio  stations. 

"We  show  here  two  views  of  the  women  being  instructed  it 
military  training-camps.  They  were  very  enthusiastic  over  ih 
wonders  of  the  radio  system  and  proved  adepts  at  learning  th> 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  Continental  code,  in  which  practicall; 
all  wireless  messages  are  nowr  transmitted  and  received. 

' '  There  has  been  an  unprecedented  demand  for  radio  operator 
in  the  past  two  years,  owing  largely  to  the  great  numhe 
enlisted  in  the  American  and  foreign  armies  and  navies.  Beside 
this,  there  is  room  right  now  for  women  radio  experts  in  man 
capacities.  Owing  to  the  marine  laws  now  in  effect  calling  fo 
two  operators  on  each  steamer,  and  for  several  other  reason: 
it  is  self-evident  that  normally  the  best  chances  for  wom< 
operators  will  be  in  land  stations. 

"Which  brings  to  mind,  among  other  facts,  that  of  a  pre 
gressive  Boston  young  lady  who,  being  a  radio  operator,  foun 
she  could  not  gain  a  position  on  a  certain  ship,  as  two  operatoi 


Illustrations  with  this  article  by  courtesy  of  "The  Bloctrical  Experimenter, 
AN  EXPERT  WIRELESS  WOMAN  AT  FIFTEEN. 

This  youthful  operator,  Miss  Kathleen  Parkin,  of  San  Rafael. 
California,  has  made  her  own  apparatus. 


were  required  and  one  of  them  was  a  man!     What  did  sho  c 
Very  simple — she  married  him! 

"When  the  country-wide  call  was  made  recently  by  the  Na 
Department  for  wireless  operators  who  would  be  available' 
time  of  war  the  first  of  sixteen  to  answer  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  v 
Mrs.  Otto  Redfern,  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  Marconi  Btal  i 
in  that  city.  At  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  Back  Bay  soci| 
girls  who  recently  attended  the  'Women's  Plattsburg'  at  Cm 
Chase,   Md.,   has   just,   been    awarded    by   the    United   Bttf 
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Government  an  amateur  wireless  operator's  license  of  the  first 
class  and  is  the  sixth  young  woman  in  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  that  distinction. 

"When  slie  left  for  the  National  Service  School  she  took  her 
license  along  and  qualified  as  a  wireless  operator  in  the  field. 

"Mrs.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  the  New  York  State  Woman's 
Suffrage  party,  Yonkers,  is  the  woman  who  provided  material 
for  a  very  good  wireless  story  several  years  ago. 

"Mrs.  Mackenzie's  son  had  rigged  up  a  wireless  outfit  on  the 
roof  or  her  Yonkers  home  and  she  learned  to  send  messages  and 
to  receive  them  to  a  limited  extent.  During  the  summer  of 
]'»!-">  she.  went  to  the  instruments  every  day  at  stated  hours, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  flashed  out  the  words — '  Votes 
or  women' — 100  miles  into  space.  Usually  she  got  replies,  some- 
times from  land  wireless  stations  and  sometimes  from  ships 
it  sea.  ranging  from  'Good  for  you,  old  lady!'  and  'We're  with 
you!"  to  'Oh,  piffle!'  Then  again  she  assumed  to  be  the  Goddess 
at  Liberty,  and  made  quite  a  wireless  'speech'  explaining  how 
she  had  thrown  old  waiting  for  woman  suffrage. 

"The  Yonkers  women  used  wireless  in  their  twenty-four-hour 
lemonstration,  election  night,  last  November.  They  made 
speeches  in  Manor  House  Square  and  a  wireless  station  above  I  he 
ilatform  received  messages  from  various  celebrities  and  promi- 
lent  suffragists.  Women  radio  operators  will  figure  in  the 
idoption  of  wireless  on  Hudson  River  steamers. 

"Wireless   telegraphy  as  a  means   of  livelihood  for   women 
iiul  as  a  means   through   which  they  might  actively  aid   their 
oimtry  in  time  of  war  is  one  of  the  callings  in  which  the  members 
pf  the  Girls'  Division  of  the-United  States  Junior  Naval  Reserve 
m     receiving    instruction.     The    girls'    division   of    the    Naval 
teserve  was  formed  to  instruct  girls  in  the  importance  of  a  navy 
nd  a   merchant   marine  for   this   country   in   the   expectation 
hat  a  few  years  hence,  when  the  teachings  have  had  time  to 
lermeate  among  the  girls  and  young  women  of  the  country,  it 
>i!l  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  adoption  of  a  thorough- 
oing  preparedness — military  and  commercial  as  well  as  naval — 
13   the  Federal  Government. 
"The  preliminary  work  of  organization  of  the  girls'  division  has 
een  painstakingly  done,  and  two  posts  have  now  been  formed. 
>ne  is  the  Martha  Washington  Post,  of  Edgewater,  N.  .1.,  and  the 
ther  the  Betsy  Ross  Post,  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn.     These  two 
osts  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Girls'  Division  of  Naval  Reservists. 
The  organizers  of  the  movement  have  refrained  from  pub- 
city  and  soliciting  enrolments  until  tWy  were  in   position  to 
andle  the  girls  who  volunteer.     They  are  now  in  such  eondi- 
ou,  and  the  organization  of  new  posts  will  be  carried  on  rapidly, 
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WOMEN  IN  CAMP  COPYING  DOWN  MESSAGES    IS  THEY  ARRIVE. 


I  many  applications  for  membership  in  such  posts  in  various 
lea  have  been  received.  The  girls'  division  of  the  Naval 
'serve  lias  been  formed,  not  for  a  handful  of  girls  whose  parents 
n  easily  afford  to  pay  for  a  few  weeks'  training  in  a  camp, 
it  to  reach  out  to  girls  who  need  the  training  and  discipline 

;m>h  the  reserve  assures  them,  but  are  unable  to  pay  for  such 
uiutig.     Funds  to  help  them  in  the  work  prescribed  are  needed. 


"There  are  many  girls  who  are  desirous  of  such  training  to 
make  them  better  citizens,  who  are  inspired  with  patriotism 
that  is  just  as  keen  and  Unselfish  as  the  patriotism  that  sends  'lie 
young  men  and  youths  of  th<  land  into  the  militia  and  regular 
Army  or  the  Navy.  With  the  training  which  the-  Naval  Reserve 
will  give  them  these  girls  will  be  fitted  for  hospital  attendants, 
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STUDYING ;    RADIO-TELEGRAPHY   AT  A    SUMMER   PREPAREDNESS  CAMP. 


Red-Cross  nurses,  operators  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  many 
other  positions  in   case  of  need. 

"The  training  of  the  girls  who  volunteer  for  work  will  not  be 
al^jgether  with  a  view  to  service  to  their  country  in  the  time  of 
war,  but  in  the  time  of  peace  as  well. 

"Again,  this  is  not  the  end  and  all  of  the  proposition  at  all. 
We  have  before  us  the  great,  and  as  yet  but  little  explored,  field 
of  radio  engineering.  Women  seem  to  progress  excellently  in 
the  engineering  branches.  Primarily  this  is  so  because  a  wo- 
man's brain  is  quick  of  action,  and  moreover  she  usually  will  lie 
found  to  have  extremely  well-balanced  ideas  as  to  proportions, 
so  essential  in  designing.  A  wonderful  imagination  coupled  to  a 
number  of  other  worthy  faculties  helps  to  make  a  really  fine 
combination,  so  that  we  find  a  steadily  growing  number  of 
women  architects,  mechanical  and  electrical  experts,  radio 
operators,  civil  engineers,  ad  lib.  What  we  need  is  more  of  them 
in  the  higher  positions,  where  the  square  root  and  binominal 
theorem  are  every-day  quantities." 


COPPERLESS  LOCOMOTIVES— How  the  resourceful  Ger- 
mans are  succeeding  iii  building  locomotives  without  the  use 
of  copper  is  described  in  Tht  Engineering  and  }[hu'ng  Journal 
New  York,  September  16),  which  gets  it>  information  from 
The  Iron  Age.  The  ordinary  locomotive  is  composed!  of  6  per 
cent,  of  copper.  In  weight,  or  six  tons  in  a  hundred-ion  loco- 
motive. This  is  how  the  Germans  go  without  these  tons  of 
copper: 

"  The  tire-boxes  and  stays  are  now  made  o(  cast  iron.  All  the 
smoke- and  steam-tubes  and  the  oiling-cocks  and  thin  pipe>  are 
of  weldless  drawn  steel.  For  the  rod-bracings,  axles,  grease- 
boxes,  and  the  bracing  parts,  the  difficulty  i-  believed  to  have 
been  overcome  by  using  cast  iron  and  a  special  alloy  called 
flange  metal,  which  is  a  mixture  of  tin.  lead,  and  antimony.  It  is 
regarded  as  possibly  dangerous  to  use  i his  metal  unless  the 
pins  and  axle-journals  are  previously  bushed  with  white  metal. 
Cast  iron  is  used  for  piston-boxes,  side-valve  rods,  frames,  and 
lubricators,  lubricator  covers,  and  step-bearings.  Bronze  cov- 
ered with  vulcanized  rubber,  which  was  the  standard  metal  for 
the  various  hand-wheels,  is  being  replaced  by  cast-iron  wheels 
covered  with  ordinary  string  or  jute  fabric.  German  engineers 
are  now  experimenting  with  a  new  rolling  process  for  preparing 
the  flange  metal  referred  to,  having  an  equivalent  of  bronze, 
which  will  dispense  with  antimony." 
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A  DOUBLY   USEFUL  TRUNK. 


Rivaling  the  elephant,  who  can  give  himself  a  shower-bath  with  his  very  useful  trunk,  the  owner  of  this  new  invention  can  use  it  as  a  bath- 
tub between  trips.    It  costs  little,  keeps  the  clothing  dry  when  traveling,  and  defies  the  baggage-handler. 


WHY   BOYS   ARE   HUNGRY 

A  GROWING  BOY  of  school  age  requires  about  50  percent. 
/-\  more  food  than  a  hard-working  adult  farmer.  This 
-*~  ^~  striking  statement  is  based  on  measurements  made 
recently  in  a  well-known  food  laboratory.  The  writer  of  a 
descriptive  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  September  9)  tells  us  that  while  then' 
have  been  plenty  of  investigations  of  the  food-requirements  of 
adults  and  also  those  of  infants,  the  normal  boy  has  been  some- 
what strangely  neglected.  We  realize  that  he  requires  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  food  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his 
growth,  but  exact  measurements  have  been  lacking  until  now. 
Says  the  writer: 

"There  is  a  singular  dearth  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the 
actual  food  intake  and  consequent  dietary  habits  of  young  boys 
and  girls.  Indeed,  both  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
adolescent  period  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  the  extension 
of  knowledge. 

"Somehow  it  is  difficult  and  unusual  to  collect  the  basic 
facts  regarding  th<  functional  needs  and  performances  in  this 
period  of  youth.  Du  Bois  has  shown,  by  accurate  measurements 
in  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of 
Pathology,  thai  the  basal  requirements  of  boys  in  metabolism 
is  25  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  adult.  A  recent  investigation 
by  Gephart,  of  the  same  laboratory,  affords  an  insight  into  the 
actual  amounts  of  nourishment  taken  by  more  than  300  boys 
in  one  of  the  largest  private  boarding-schools  in  the  Tinted 
States.  The  total  animal  supply  for  such  an  institution  con- 
taining 355  boys  was  computed  as  follows,  in  metric  tons: 

Protein  Fat  Carbohydrate 

Food-supplj  .  .  .2:1  5  -'■">.<;  60  5 

Waste . ...       3.8  5.4  4.2 

Food  fuel  16.7  20.2  56.3 

"The  quantity  of  food,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  individual 

meal  served,  appears  as  follows: 

Pounds  <  aim  a  s 

Protein .   0. 1107  206 

Pat 0. 1332  562 

( iarbohydrates.  .  .  0  :<717  692 

1.460 

"The  food  was  of  the  besl  quality,  and  included  I'.k;  separate 
varieties.  The  cosl  per  ineal  was  twentj  cents,  or  13.8  cents 
per  thousand  calories.  This  is  twice  what,  the  poor  man  in  New 
York  Citj    pays  1'or  his  food.     But  these  growing  athletic  hoys 


were  not  satisfied  with  the  conventional  3,000  calories  per  da; 
The  investigator  of  their  dietary  ascertained  that  besides  tl 
4,350  calories  which  they  consumed  daily  at  the  table,  tht 
bought  650  additional  calories  in  food  at  a  neighboring  stor 
the  principal  item  being  chocolate. 

"Lusk  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  5,000  calori* 
thus  contained  in  the  daily  diet  of  active  American  hoys 
school  age  are  hah'  again  as  much  as  a  farmer  at  work  is  believ* 
to  require.     This  salient  statistical  discovery,  based  on  a  liber1 
series  of  observations  rather  than  on  a  few  scattered  data,  deserv 
emphasis  to  medical  men,  who  are  often  called  on  to  advi 
in  matters  of  diet  during  childhood  and  adolescence.     The  tot 
fuel  intake  of  the  boarding-school  boys  was  three  times  th 
of  the  basal  level  of  from  1,700  to  1,800  calories,  which  is  t 
heat-production  of  boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  a 
when   resting  or  asleep.      Such   findings   explain   the  raveno 
appetite  of  boys.    Lack  of  appreciation  of  this  factor,  says  Lu.- 
and  lack  of  provision  for  it,  are  the  probable  causes  of  mu 
of  the  undernutrition  seen  in  children  of  school  age. 

"A  liberal  and  adequate  dietary  does  not  necessarily  <n 
heavily  on  many  sources  of  food.  In  the  selections  for  the  schd 
referred  to,  twelve  dietary  items  yielded  75  per  cent,  of  t 
requisite  fuel  value,  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  being  distribut 
among  the- 181  other  varieties  of  food.  It  is  surely  not  withe 
significance  that  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  sugar  together  furnish 
half  of  the  food  fuel.  They  form  an  exceptionally  wholesoi 
combination." 


BATHING  IN  A  TRUNK— A  combination  trunk,  laund - 
basket,  and  bath-tub,  the  novel  invention  of  Ole  C.  and  Hann1 
Lee  Ronan,  of  Montana,  is    doscribed    and  illustrated  in  1 
I'u pular  Science  Monthly   (New  York,   September).     Says  t- 
magazine: 

"The  trunk  is  made  of  sheet  metal,  enameled  inside  and  re- 
side to  adapt  it  for  use  as  a  bath-tub  or  laundry-tub,  and  i  s 
also  provided  with  an  outlet  at  the  bottom,  to  which  a  hose  1 1 
readily  be  attached  to  draw  off  the  water.  Besides  giving  v  S 
satisfactory  service  as  a  bath-tub,  the  trunk  is  a  clean  stor«' 
place  for  laundry.  That  an  article  representing  an  investm  I 
of  $15,  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  trunk,  should  be  useful  only '■" 
a  container  for  clothing  when  traveling  struck  the  invei K 
as  a  waste  of  capital.  What  is  more,  the  ordinary  trunk  d'" 
not  protect  the  contents  from  dampness.  This  led  to  the  i- 
vention  of  a  metal  combination  trunk,  which,  while  comp;j- 
tively  light  in  weight,  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  rough  hai- 
ling trunks  are  apt  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  baggagen  ' 
Altho  the  inventor  has  made  his  bath-trunk  in  only  one  si/.." 
can  be  made  in  other  sizes." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect.      Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Architect. 


"Fine  natures  only,"  says  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lay,  "can  join  in  effort  and  make  of  themselves  one   creator  of  a    work   of  art."    Mr.  Olmsted  and 
Mr.  Brunner  in  this  work  submit  themselves  to  the  problem  of  expressing  "Denver's  ideals  and  individuality." 


SUPPLYING  OUR   LACK   OF  LEONARDOS 


3UR  BRIDGES  and  other  public  monumental  utilities 
often   suffer   because   the   modern   world   produces   no 
Leonardo    da    Vincis.      lie    was    architect,    engineer, 
inter,  and  sculptor,  all  rolled  into  one;    but  no  man  of  these 
ya  finds  it  possible  to  practise  more  than  one  of  the  arts  suc- 
isfully  and  simultaneously.     So  when  a  work  like  the  building 
bridges  comes  to  be  undertaken  it  must  enlist  the  service  of 
cral.     It  is  fortunate  for  the  result  if  the  two  men  who  put 
ii'  heads  together  to  design  a  bridge  are  in  perfect  sympathy. 
iKially,  says  the  landscape  architect,  Charles  D.  Lay,  in  the 
"lionul  Slmlio    (October),   "bridges   are   designed  by  en- 
eers  who  sometimes  ask  an  architect  to  decorato  it,  or,  at 
1st,  to  give  its  lines  some     semblance  of  beauty."     It  also 
»l><vns  that  "an  architect  will  design  a  bridge  and  afterward 
i J:  an  engineer  to  build  it  so.     The  engineer,  being  human,  can 
refuse  a  good  commission,  and  later,  if  excuses  are  necessary, 
1  only  say,  'I  had  to  serve  my  master.'  "     This,  thinks  tho 
ter,  is  "the  ease  with  mosl   of  our  sky-scrapers,  and  also  the 
son  why  most   of  them  fail  as  works  of  art."     The  future, 
is  confident,  will  have  "no  praise  for  the  engineering  struc- 
<    decorated  by  the  architect  nor  for  tho  architecture  for 
ioh  a  skeleton  has  been  fitted  by  tho  engineer."     A  case  of 
"""lions   collaboration    is    cited    in    the    bridge    across    tho 
umee  River  al  Toledo,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Arnold  \Y. 
1  """''•.  architect,  and  Ralph  Modjoski,  engineer: 

11  was  not  enough  to  have  the  bridge  carry  the  traffic;  it 
\  <"«t\  it  cheaply  and  well,  and  at  the  same  time  express 
importance  of  that  artery  of  the  city  and  of  the  shipping 
1  goes  through  it.  Such  a  happy  result  has.  1  believe, 
'  wned  the  efforts  of  these  two  eminent  num.  for  mechanically 
Midge  is  unusual  and  wholly  successful  and  the  illustration 
WS  how  well  it  fulfils  the  other  requirements. 

Vnother  bridge,  where  the  conditions  were  somewhal  differ- 
is  that  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  over  Queens  Countv 
ilevard. 

Brunner  was  asked  to  collaborate  with  the  railroad  oom- 
>  ~  engineers  in  the  design  of  this  bridge,  in  which  the 
"was  less  to  make  an  important  bridge  show  its  importance 
:  to  make  a  necessary  structure  dignified;    to  give  a  feeling 


of  substantiality  to  the  flimsy-looking  traceries  of  steel  com- 
monly used  in  railroad  bridges.  It  was  not  a  question  of  de- 
corating a  bridge  already  designed,  but  of  arranging  the  ordinary 
and  simple  components  of  such  a  structure  so  that  they  should 
express  their  dignity  and  strength  and  be  free  from  the  casual 
appearance  so  often  found  in  the  work  of  the  structural  engineer. 
"The  Manhattan  Bridge,  over  the  East  River.  New  York, 
is  an  example  of  an  engineer's  bridge  decorated  by  an  architect. 
and  also  of  the  futility  of  such  a  proceeding,  for  the  bulbous 
finials  and  the  other  appliqued  decoration  do  not  add  in  tho 
least  to  the  beauty  of  the  structure.  Nor  will  the  elaborate 
masonry  approaches  now  being  constructed  add  to  its  impres- 
siveness.  Whatever  beauty  it  has  comes  solely  from  the  lines 
of  its  cables  and  from  the  arch  of  its  roadways,  and  whatever 
importance  from  its  height  and  span.  No  decoration  can  help 
those  flimsy  steel  tower-." 

The  case  is  more  complicated  when  we  encounter  the  efforts 
of  city  replanning,  and  the  results  more  disastrous  still  if  i 
clement  of  (he  work  is  subordinated  to  any  other: 

"Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  enlightened  municipality 
decides  to  make  itself  more  convenient,  pleasanter,  and.  I  say 
it  with  hesitation,  beautiful.  Planning  the  city  which  ha-  grown 
without  a  plan  or  with  a  poor  one  is  then  undertaken  and  various 
experts  arc  called  in  consultation.  Usually  a  landscape  architect 
is  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  laying  out  the  land  in  streets, 
building  lots,  parks,  and  boulevards,  and  for  his  feeling  for  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  An  architect,  loo.  is  chosen  for  his 
knowledge  of  buildings,  monuments,  and  public  squares,  and 
together  they  do  the  work.  Either  one  called  first  would,  of 
course,  request  the  joint  employment  of  the  other,  for  each 
knows  what  stimulation  to  creative  thought  comes  from  two 
minds  of  slightly  different  points  of  view  working  on  the  same 
problem.  Each  knows,  too.  how  great  the  technical  difficulties 
are  and  has  no  desire  to  undertake  more  than  his  own  share  of 
the  work,  for  there  is  no  glory  in  success  won  outside  of  on>  "s 
own  held.  Nor  does  either  wish  to  have  his  good  work  carried 
to  disaster  because  of  somewhat  gratuitous  attempts  to  do 
another's  work.  Sometimes  an  architect  doing  a  country  place 
for  a  parsimonious  client  will  select  The  location  for  the  house 
and  oversee  the  construction  of  roads  and  gardens.  He  may 
make  a  succks  (Testime,  but  should  he  make  even  a  partial  failure 
in  such  unaccustomed  or  gratuitous  work  will  it  not  injure  his 
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reputation,  which  he  would  like  to  have  depend  upon  his  archi- 
tecture alone? 

"The  landscape  architect  and  the  architect  once  associated 
in  city  planning  may  decide  that  the  extent  of  the  work  is  such 
that  an  engineer  is  needed,  too.  In  a  very  large  city  a  traffic 
engineer  may  be  needed,  for  upon  the  solution  of  the  rapid- 
transit  problems  the  success  of  the  work  may  depend. 

"An  example  of  such  joint  responsibility  in  city  planning  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Brunner,  in 
Denver,  on  the  civic  center  now  well  under  way.  This,  it  may 
be  unnecessary  to  state,  is  not  simply  a  civic  center  to  be  com- 
pared and  judged  with  other  civic  centers,  but  it  is  Denver's 
civic  center  designed  to  fit  the  local  con- 
ditions of  topography  and  climate,  and  to 
give  room  for  the  future  expression  of 
Denver's  ideals  and  individuality.  It  is 
the  beating  heart  of  the  city  and  will 
some  day  be  the  first  spot  recalled  by  the 
affections  when  Denver  is  mentioned  or 
thought  of." 


CAN   MASTERPIECES  BE 
DICTATED? 

A  UTHORS  WHO  SHIRK  the  drudg- 
A-\  ery  of  the  pen  and  by  resorting 
•*-  -^-  to  dictation  lay  the  mechanical 
burden  of  writing  on  another's  shoulders 
have  been  with  us  for  time  uncounted.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  re- 
flects that  the  practise  is  "ages  older  than 
the  most  primitive  typewriter."  What 
this  penman  seems  to  have  only  lately 
heard  is  that  Henry  James,  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
dictating  his  books.  The  "revelation,"  as 
he  calls  it,  was  made,  not  recently  how- 
ever, in  one  of  the  late  George  W.  Smal- 
ley's  letters  to  the  Netr  York  Tribune. 
The  Evening  Post  writer  feels  that  "many" 
have  received  a  "double  shock"  by  such 
news  as  this,  for  "it  seemed  impossible 
that  such  a  style"  as  James's,  "apparent- 
ly losing  itself  in  its  own  involutions,  or 
evolutions,  yet  always  keenly  aware,  of 
where  it  was  and  whither  it  was  bound, 
could  be  the  product  of  oral  expression." 
Such  not  only  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
James,  but  we  have  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smalley,  who  knew  James  well,  that  the 
"third  manner,"  which  James  critics  are 
fond  of  pointing  out,  is  distinctly  trace- 
able to  his  acquired  habit  of  dictation. 
Mr.  Smalley  thought  that  this  could  even 

be  proved  by  reading  James  aloud,  a  test  which  would  not  only 
show  the  style  to  be  eminently  conversational,  but  also  justi- 
fied. The  writer  of  the  editorial  has  other  views — some  of  them 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  "dignity"  of  letters.  He  even  in- 
vokes a  certain  "sentiment  that  such  a  mode  of  turning  out 
books"  may  convict  the  writer  of  being  "undignified": 

"It  smacked  of  the  business  office.  The  idea  of  dictation 
rudely  banished  the  cherished  picture  of  the  author  seated 
at  his  desk,  working  in  that  combination  of  leisure  and  disorder 
which  has  always  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  literary  tradition. 
The  moment  that  one  knew,  or  so  much  as  suspected,  that  a 
new  book  by  a  favorite  writer  had  been  volleyed  forth  in  frag- 
ments hurled  at  a  stenographer's  flying  pencil,  or,  worse,  at  a 
typist's  racing  fingers,  the  finest  charm  of  the  pages  vanished. 
This  was  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  reader  himself  was 
accustomed  to  dictate  now  and  then:  how  could  anything,  not 
merely  readable,  but  even  intelligible,  come  from  so  unnatural 
a  process  of  getting  one's  ideas  upon  paper?    Henry  James  wenl 


Ralph  Mudjeski, 


A  TOWER  OF  THE  TOLEDO  BRIDGE 

Only  Leonardo  could  have  done  this  com- 
bined work  of  engineer  and  architect. 


so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  written  a  senteiK 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  read  aloud.  Why  should  what 
meant  to  be  read  aloud  not  go  all  the  better  for  being  writtt 
aloud,  so  to  speak?  We  know  one  person,  however,  who  tried  tl 
effect  of  Mr.  James's  suggestion  upon  a  small  gathering,  only  i 
find,  when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  third  sentence,  aboi 
half-way  down  page  4,  that  the  auditors  who  were  left  we 
waiting  for  the  next  pause  to  enter  a  unanimous  objection  i 
further  oral  procedure.  The  reader  assures  us  that  their  attituc 
could  not  have  been  due  to  anything  in  the  manner  of  tl 
reading." 

There  follows  an  erudite  review  of  the  great  "dictators 
from  Caesar,  who  could  do  the  trick  " 
fast  as  he  could  think" — so  fast,  in  fa( 
that  he  had  to  have  stenographers  in  rot 
tion — to  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Miltc 
poor  sold,  dictated  "Paradise  Lost"  to  " 
unwilling  a  set  of  copyists  as  ever  record 
words  to  the  meaning  of  which  they  w< 
openly  indifferent  and  secretly  somethi 
more."  But  much  depends,  we  are  re; 
sured,  on  what  is  meant  by  "dictating' 

"Ordinarily,  the  word  suggests  exte 
pore  composition,  and  doubtless  Csesa 
dictating  was  as  spontaneous  as  that 
any  modern  business  man.  On  the  oti 
hand,  what  Wordsworth  did  was  mer< 
to  repeat  aloud  the  final  form  which 
lines  had  taken  as  he  had  turned  th 
over  and  over  in  his  mind.  His  achie  • 
ment  remains  an  achievement,  but 
achievement  of  a  very  different  sort  f r<  i 
what  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  b<  i 
composing  as  well  as  dictating.  As  it  w , 
the  thing  was  nothing  more  than  a  feat ! 
memory.  It  may  be  difficult  to  think ' 
Henry  James  keeping  his  way  through 
labyrinth  which  he  constructed  as  ,3 
went,  but  it  is  impossible  to  visualize  V 
caulay  dictating  his  periods.  He  si 
that  he  revised,  not  simply  sentences  1 1 
paragraphs,  but  whole  chapters,  as  m;,T 
as  a  dozen  times.  For  such  a  wrir 
dictation  is  obviously  not  a  proper  - 
strument.  Here  lies  the  great  point,  f 
dictation  is  no  more  than  a  conveni  t 
means  of  performing  the  physical  par'  f 
the  task  of  transferring  thought  to  ma  - 
script,  it  is  like  any  other  piece  of  i- 
chinery.  But  if  it  is  adopted  as  a  par  J 
substitute  for  thinking,  as  a  means  of  s  • 
ing  mental  labor  as  well  as  physical  an(  >f 
gaining  speed  at  whatever  cost  to  qual ■', 
then  it  is  pernicious.  For  some  rean, 
many  readers  feel  that  not  a  few  of  e 
novels  of  our  time  have  been  d'.ctad 
rather  than  composed.  And  even  tp 
writei"s  will  be  governed  by  personal  lii- 
tations.  Prescott  would  have  found  ' 
tation  a  great  relief  in  his  blindness,  e 
could  compose  and  retain  long  passages  in  his  mind.  Bu  n 
dictation  he  felt  that  his  style  was  injured." 

If  the  results  from  dictating  be  as  literature  "more  fore'e 
than  pretty,"  as  in  the  case  of  "Caesar's  Commentaries," 
editorial  writer  here  reflects,  we  may  console  ourselves  vn 
that  literary  poultice,  "the  style  is  still  the  man."  And  va 
"some  old-fashioned  literary  persons  will  contend"  that  w 
quality  and  style  of  Wordsworth's  "Excursion"  bee  ie 
"understandable  as  soon  as  one  knows  that  Wordsworth  ex- 
posed long  passages  of  it  in  his  mind  and  saved  them  u]to 
dictate  to  his  sister  Dorothy  on  coming  home  for  dinneo 
supper."  Still  the  antidictationists  have  to  deal  with  the  P* 
that  Wordsworth  also  dictated  his  "Tintern  Abbey."    And- 

"Some  critics  would  even  base  the  ease  of  Thackeray 
'Pendennis'  upon  its  having  been  dictated  instead  of  wri™ 
in  more  laborious  fashion.     Ho  really  talked  the  book,  anf 
why  should  the  style  not  be  easy?" 


1<1  W,   Kninner.Arehiteet. 
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CONFUSED  STANDARDS  OF  LITERARY 
CENSORSHIP 

T  IS  FEARED  by  some  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  letters  in  this  country  that  "a  literary  reign  of  terror 
is  being  attempted."     The  terrorists  who  would  guillotine 

ooks  doomed  evil  are  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 

ivssion   of   Vice,    founded   by    the   late   Anthony    Comstock. 

tooks  that  have  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  society 
recent  years  havo  been  mainly  of  foreign  authorship — some 

y  Russian,  some  by  Pmglish  writers.     But  the  most  recent 

dion  has  been  taken  against  the  work  of  an  American  writer, 

Ir.  Theodore  Dreiser,  whose  novel,  "The  Genius,"  has  been 

ronouneed  "lewd"  and  "profane"  in  certain  specified  pages 

nd  ordered  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  vice  commissions 

f  both  New  York  and  Cinein- 

ati.      The    pages    banned    as 

lewd"  are  more  than  usually 

ank,  and  the  "profane"  ones 

^produce  conversations    where 

iths  are  interlarded   with  the 

>oech  of  certain   types.     Mr. 

'reiser's  contention  is  that  these 

^pescan  not  be  otherwise  repre- 

>nted.   After  the  vice  commis- 

on  ordered  the  bookwithdrawn, 

jie  executive  committee  of  the 

uthors'   Leaguo     of    America 

jade   an  examination    of    the 

bok,  and  recorded  in  its  min- 

tes  that  the  sense  of  the  meet- 

■:g  was  that — 

.  "The  book  complained  of  by 

lie  Society  for  the  Suppression 

j  Vice  is  not  subject  to  con- 

pmnation  by  it,  and  that  the 

.me  is  not  lewd,  licentious,  or 

pscene,  and   it   is   further  the 

use  of   the  meeting  that  the 

st  ordinarily  applied  in  such 

tses  is  too  narrow  and  unfair 

sid  that  it  may,  if  not  modified, 

'event  the  sale  of  many  classics 

id  of  much  of  the  serious  work 

jliich  is  now  being  offered,  and 

,  is  further  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  league  take  such 
|  tion  as  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  the 
irk  complained  of." 

In  reproducing  this  passage  from  the  minutes  of  the  Authors' 
ague,  the  Washington  Herald  puts  tho  position  of  others 
io  voice  their  protest  against  the  commission's  action: 

"It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  t  hese  minutes  t  hat  the  executive 
Miinittee  has  found  that  the  book  is  "not  lewd,  licentious,  or 
'scene.'  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  committee's 
idinga  is  contained  in  these  words:  'The  test  ordinarily 
■plied  in  such  cases  is  too  narrow  and  unfair,  and  may,  if  not 
sdified,  prevent  the  sale  of  many  classics  and  of  much  of  the 
nous  work  which  is  now  being  offered.' 

"In  this  sentence  may  bo  found  the  crux  of  the  whole  censor- 
ip  problem.  A  censor  may  be  tolerated  as  long  as  he  keeps  his 
milks  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice.  A  censor 
1  not  be  tolerated  when  he  goes  beyond  those  limitations. 
ie  American  people  havo  shown  time  and  again  that  they 
sent  a  curb  on  their  intellectual  pleasures  and  that  they  rebel 
ainst  the  stultification  of  art  because  some  individual  or 
oup  of  individuals  believes  that  it  embodies  something  that 
not  good  for  the  people. 

"Some  day,  and  it  will  not  be  a  distant  day,  the  people  will 
to  enough  interest  in  censors  to  examine  their  work.  The 
'KUOt  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Authors'  League:  "The 
-I  ordinarily  applied  in  such  cases  is  too  narrow  and  unfair.' 
l'io  Genius'  will  aid  in  the  awakening  of  the  people  to  the 
osanhip  evil,  Mr.  Theodore  Dre?ser  will  not  have  labored  in 
"u  when  he  wrote  the  novel." 


The  Register,  of  Des  Moines,  declares  that  "no  one  will 
read  anything  by  Dreiser  merely  because  there  is  immorality 
in  it.  He  is  an  analyst  of  the  human  mind  through  realism, 
and  appeals  oidy  to  readers  of  adult  mentality."  This  paper 
admits  that  "if  the  immoral  passages  to  be  found  in  'The  Genius' 
were  to  be  distributed  among  boys  and  girls  in  a  schoolroom  the 
result  would  be  detrimental,"  but  it  asserts  that  "there  is  no 
reason  for  the  expurgation  of  a  work  whose  only  appeal  is  to 
adult  and  fairly  studious  minds."  The  New  York  Tribune, 
bearing  upon  this  point,  observes: 

"Many  censors  and  no  standards — a  confusion  of  protectors 
of  public  morals  who  have  at  different  times  endeavored  to 
proscribe  Fielding,  Paid  Bourget,  George  Moore,  Thomas  Hardy, 
Ibsen,  and  'Parsifal.'  In  nothing  are  we  in  America  closer  kin 
to  England  than  in  the  haphazard  ways  of  our  artistic  censor- 


Knlph  Hodjeskii  Engineer. 


AruoM  W.   Bnmner.  Arrhit«x,t 


SKETCH  FOR  THE  TOLEDO  BRIDGE. 


The  problem  of  the  cooperating  artists  here  was  to  carry  the  traffic  cheaply  ami  well,  ami  at  the  same 
time  '•  to  express  the  importance  of  that  artery  of  the  city  and  of  the  traffic  that  goes  through  it." 


ships.  England,  to  be  sure,  has  its  official  censor,  but  it  has  also 
its  Mudie's  Library,  which  undertakes  to  decide  what  its 
subscribers  shall  not  read. 

"They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,  and  on  the  Continent 
generally.  There  the  duty  of  protecting  youth  against  dangerous 
influences  in  literature  and  on  the  stage  is  squarely  put  upon  the 
right  shoulders — those  of  parents  and  guardians  and  educators. 
We  insist  that  authors  and  artists  and  playwrights,  publisher^ 
editors,  and  theatrical  managers  shall  perform  that  duty  for  us. 
It  simplifies  our  already  sufficiently  difficull  task  of  educating 
a  new  generation  whose  individuality  has  been  made  an  object  of 
unreasoning  worship,  but  it  retards  the  development  of  our 
art,  it  keeps  its  interpretation  of  life  in  the  shallows. 

"Still,  it  is  not  only  youth  which  we  woidd  thus  protect  by 
proxy.  There  are  many  anions;  us  who  woidd  regulate  the  tas 
and  the  interests  of  our  grown-up  brothers  and  sisters  as  well. 
for  their  own  good.  These  censors  always  suspect  the  moral 
weakness  of  the  occupants  of  the  seat  beside  them  at  the  theater, 
of  the  reader  across  the  table  under  the  reading-lamp.  Fortu- 
nately their  battle  to  impose  their  narrow  standards  upon  others 
is  usually  a  losing  one." 

Mr.  Alexander  Harvey  alleges  in  '/'/.«  Bang  New  York)  that 
the  vice  organization  "has  been  working  in  the  courts  and 
influencing  our  legislation  for  so  many  years  that  the  stall 
ami  court  decisions  have  been  shaped  to  its  use,"  and  even  a 
jury's  verdict  that  a  certain  novel  was  not  obscene  did  not  help 
the  author  to  reestablish  the  Side  of  his  book.     He  continues: 

"The  second  great  weapon  in  the  hands  of  this  organization 
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is  the  use  of  such  terras  as  'lewd,'  'obscene,'  'lascivious,'  and  the 
like  in  characterizing  an  author's  work. 

"A  nian  who  objects  to  the  methods  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is,  of  course,  objecting  to  the  sup- 
pression of  vice. 

"The  society  has  no  other  function  than  to  endeavor  to 
enforce  the  law  as  it  exists  on  the  statute-books. 

"Any  objection  to  the  methods  of  the  society  under  the  law 
as  it  exists  is  met  by  a  reference  to  the  obscene,  the  lewd,  the 
lascivious,  the  filthy,  and  the  indecent. 

"Thus  the  society  substitutes  for  a  discussion  of  its  methods  a 
totally  different  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  obscene. 

"It  is  the  very  ancient  trick  known  as  dragging  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail.     Practise  has  made  the  society  expert." 


A  FRENCH  WRITER'S  FORECAST 

SOCIALISM  OR  WAR  must  be  our  choice  for  the  future, 
says  Anatole  France.  This  statement  was  given  as  a  sort 
of  "message"  to  America,  tho  all  the  time  the  great 
French  author  protested  that  he  had  no  message  to  send.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  a  young  American  writer,  Mr.  Barton 


'^'M'vSzbtii 


''*■',' " ' 


TERRACK,   SHERIDAN  PARK.  ALBANY,    PRESENTS  A  COOPERATING  PROBLEM. 
Tho  landscape  features  are  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lay;  the  architectural  are  by  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Briinnor. 


Blake,  to  see  this  foremost  of  French  authors  who  "never  has 
been  interviewed  successfully."  Instead  of  being  interviewed, 
says  Mr.  Blake  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  France  turns  the 
tables  and  interviews  the  visitor  on  American  affairs.  In  the 
course  of  this  he  reveals  the  fact  that  "he  does  not  share  the 
French  enthusiasm  for  Colonel  Roosevelt,  .  .  .  lie  dismisses 
the  Rough  Rider  ;is  'a  mediocre  intelligence.'"  He  "scorns  his 
rivals  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Judge  Hughes — 
'pacifists  born  with  the  same  basic  policies  of  unreasoned  op- 
portunism,' is  tho  France  impression."  After  some  more  dicta 
of  a  similar  sort  he  comes  to  I  he  heart  of  his  reply  to  Mr.  Blake's 
request: 

"What  you  ask  me  is  quite  impossible.    I  can  not  give  you  a 
messing  lor  America.     One  can  not  talk  at  such  a  time  as  this. 


One  can  not  argue  when  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  spits  fire  and 
brimstone  and  the  earth  is  careening.  One  can  not  shout  down 
the  crater-mouth.    Ah,  but  no! 

"The  book  you  have  be  n  reading,  that  book  in  your  hand, 
'Sur  la  Voie  Glorieuse,'  yes,  I  consented  to  its  publication  even 
in  these  times,  but  only  as  a  work  of  charity.  My  publishers 
tell  me  that  it  has  made  money  for  the  mutilated.  That  pleases 
me.  I  can  give  to  my  country  that  way,  at  least.  But  I  can  not 
roar  a  message  down  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 

"I  am  a  Socialist.  If  you  are  not  a  Socialist,  how  can  I  talk 
with  you  at  this  moment — talk  to  you,  that  is,  so  that  you  will 
understand  me  or  believe  me?  Here  is  all  I  see:  The  only 
solution  of  the  future  is  Socialism.  The  Internationale  must  not 
perish.  I  have  been  much  criticized  for  writing  that  after  the 
war  we  must  stretch  out  toward  our  vanquished  enemy  a  fra- 
ternal hand! — but  what  else  can  we  do?  It  is  ou.  world,  and  we 
must  live  in  it.  .  .  .  Otherwise  it  is  a  future  of  wars  only,  an 
eternal  war,  like  the  chaos  that  was  before  written  history. 
Socialism  is  the  only  way  out.  You  suggest  as  one  theory  that 
we  are  all  becoming  Socialists  at  this  moment?  That  England 
and  France  are  becoming  Socialists  because  the  Socialist  state 
is  the  only  means  of  war-organization  strong  enough  for  bringing 
victory  to  their  side?  Ah,  when  you  say  that  we  are  all  moi 
less  Socialists,  you  are  uttering  one  of  the  belises  of  the  politicians 

You  of  the  opposition  say 
to  the  party-man:  'We  are 
all  of  your  party.'  But 
speaking  it  does  not  make 
it  true.  Is  the  capitalist- 
profiteer  a  Socialist?  Yet 
Socialism  is  the  only  way 
out.  I  don't  for  a  moment 
say  that  it  wrill  be  Socialism 
— only  that  the  choice  for 
humanity  lies  between  So- 
cialism and  chaos.  That  is 
as  near  to  being  my  message 
to  America  as  anything  I 
could  say.  But  it  is  useless, 
monsieur,  to  try  to  inter- 
view me.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  be  interviewed." 

If  France  would  only 
consent  to  be  interviewed, 
Mr.  Blake  believes  it  would 
be  "wonderful  talk."  Ho 
has  only  one  rival  in  con- 
versation— Gabrieje  d'An- 
nunzio.  It  is  a  .rare  treat 
to  see  them  together,  "cap- 
ping" one  another's  stories 
and  quotations.  The  proof 
of  France  as  a  talker  is 
that — 

"One  sees  it  in  his  books, 
in  the  conversation  of  his 
characters  (the  best  drawn 
of  all  being  a  France  in 
fancy  costume),  even  in 
those  pages  of  his  books 
which  are  not  nominal  con- 
versations. When  he  talk- 
to  the  would-be  interviewer,  even,  and  refuses  to  be  interviewed 
one  notes  that  he  talks  just,  like  his  books;  the  same  numerous 
citations,  the  same  clarid  involutions,  the  same  whimsica 
charm.  .  .  .  Greece  and  Italy  come  into  his  talk,  and  into  th< 
talk  that  constitutes  his  books.  .  .  .  One  naturally  asks  Mr 
France  (for  in  this  country  every  one  is  talking  about  Greed 
nowadays)  if  he  sees  more  analogy,  perhaps,  between  Amenc; 
and  modern  Greece  than  between  America  and  the  ancient 
Greece  ho  loves. 

'"Perhaps,  but  why  drag  in  ancient  Greece  here.'  Anoien 
Greece  was  not  noble  in  politics.  In  art,  yes.  In  things  beaut' 
ful,  which  I  adore.  Not  in  polities.  Greece  never  played  i 
distinguished  role  in  foreign  affairs.  Her  great  wars  were  cm 
wars.  She  excelled  in  killing  her  own.  You  speak  of  the  Persia' 
war.  Yes,  Greece  had  great  historians.  Thus  it  is  from  then 
that  we  have  heard  of  hor  Persian  war.  But  if  Persia  had  na< 
great  historians — what  then?'" 


A  RELIGIOUS  ART-GALLERY  IN  A  METHODIST  CHURCH 


I 


T  IS  SOMETHING  NEW  in  Protestantism  in  America  to 
find  an  important  collection  of  religious  pictures  as  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  Church  enterprise.    The  new  Hennepin 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Minneapolis,  dedicated 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  has  such  a  collection  placed  by  one 
af  its  wealthy  members,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Walker,  m  the  audi- 
torium and   Sunday-school   rooms   of   the   Guild 
Flail.     The  collection  numbers  thirty-four  pictures 
n  all  and   embraces  such  well-known  artists    as 
Tiepolo,  Guercino,  and  Tintoretto,  of  the  Italian 
school,    several    Netherlandish    painters    of    the 
ichool  of  Rembrandt,  and  such  early  Americans 
is  Benjamin  West  and  Washington  Allston.     Mr. 
Aalker  has  been   a  collector  of  pictures  and  ob- 
ects  of  art  for  many  years,  and  his  accumulations 
:ave  acquired  a  wide-spread  fame.     lie  has,  rnore- 
vcr,  not  been  a  recluse  with  his  beautiful  things. 
Any  one,  citizen  or  stranger,"  once  wrote  the  art 
ritic  and  correspondent,  William  E.  Curtis,  "is  at 
berty  to  call  at  his  residence  any  week-day,  morn- 
lg  or  afternoon,  and  inspect   the  gallery  at  lei- 
ure."     "He  gives  his  collection  daily  to  his  own 
ity,"  says  Dr.  B.  D.  Hollington,  the  art-writer  of 
oledo,  Ohio,  "and  all  day  long  men  and  women 
re  accepting  his  free  gift."     This  writer  goes  on 
>  speak  of  the  "two   hours   spent  with  a  man 
i  the  blue  blouse  of  a  mechanic,  but  no  refine- 
tcnt  o{  color  or  form  escaped  his  apprehension 
id  appreciation."   Then,  "turning  at  the  door,  he 
'  lingly  said,  'But  the  best  thing  about  this  is 
lat  he  don't  keep  this  all  to  himself,   but  lets 
all  own  it.":      A  selection  is  made  of  photo- 
aphic    reproductions    so    that    readers    of    The 
iterary  Digest   may  form  an  idea  of  the  gift 
lily  made  for  specifically  church  purposes.     The 
■at    is    the  "Assumption    of    the    Virgin,"    by 
wio  Francisco   Menesses.      This   painting,   we 
mi  from  the  "Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalog," 
a   "often  been  claimed   as   a  Murillo."      The 
'•'in'  was  a  favorite  one  with  that  artist,  and 
he  drawing,  the  colors,  and  the  finish  come  so 
ar  those  of  his  great   master    that  it  required 
e  judgment  of  critics  well  acquainted  with  the 
>rk  of  both  to  determine  the  real  author."    The 
•oixl,  "Abraham  and  the  Three  Angels,"  is  by 
nt in  \;m   Ileemskerk,   the  Dutch  painter  who 
'd  at   Haarlem   in   1574.       The   picture   depicts 

visit  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  of  "the  three  men"  who 
onounoed  that  Sarah  should  bear  him  a  son."  We  read 
ther: 

Hu-  artist  first  presents  the  three  men  (angels)  in  front  of 
ranam  s  house,  and  as  they  make  the  startling  announce- 
Q  loretelhn-r  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Sarah  stands  in  the  door  and 
gas.    Then  another  scene  is  presented  showing  the  three  men 
«els)  with  their  faces  turned  toward  Sodom.  Only  two  angels 
''"J  appeared  unto  Lot  in  Sodom,  the  other,  it  appears,  tarried. 
Ue  Abraham  pleaded  long  and  earnestly  in  an  endeavor  to  save 
;  °m  and  Gomorrah  from  destruction,  as  Lot.  who  dwelt  in 
"in,  was  Abraham's  nephew.     The  painting  is  well  chosen, 
i  the  subject  elegantly  and  artistically  treated.     The  golden- 
tones  are  peculiar  but  extremely  pleasing,  the  drawing  all 
taultless,  and  the  perspective  most  remarkable.     Not  unlike 


nearly  all  religious  subjects  produced  by  the  old  masters,  the 
artist's  conception  does  not  follow  closely  after  the  text.  Van 
Ileemskerk  shows  us  Abraham's  home  a  mansion,  instead  of  a 
tent,  and  presents  the  'three  men'  (angels)  with  wings,  while 
the  Bible  describes  angels  as  appearing  like  men.  (Genesis 
xix:l-o,  Joshua  v:  13-14,  Judges  xii :  (>,  etc.)  The  picture, 
however,  in  addition  to  being  a  work  of  art,  showing  the  trend 


•ASSUMPTION   OK  THE    VIRGIN." 
H\  Osorio  Francisco  Menessi  - 

One  of  the  religious  pictures  given  to  tin   Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church  of 
Minneapolis  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  "Walker. 


of  religious  thought  in  that  early  period,  is  without  doubt  a 
characteristic  example  of  this  eminent  artist's  last  work.  It 
was  at  this  time  thai  God  made  his  promise  to  Abraham,  that 
he  should  be  a  father  of  many  nations.  Isaac,  the  son  promise  d 
him  by  the  angel,  married  Rebecca,  and  from  this  union  was 
born  Jacob,  whom  the  Lord  called  Israel.      Jacob,  or  Israel,  had 

twelve  sons,  and  these  became  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  And  not  alone  by  inheritance  is  Abraham  the  father 
of  many,  but  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness.  And  as  Christ  "took  on  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham,'  'if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise.'" 

The  "Belsha/./.ar's  Feast  "  is  by  Giuseppe  Bezzuoli.  of  the  more 
modern  Italian  school.  The  artist  was  born  in  Florence,  in 
1784,  and  died  there  in  1855.  Finallv,  we  have  an  early  American 
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master,  Benjamin  West,  who  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  and  died  in  London  in  1820.  Of  his 
"Christ  Raising  Jairus's  Daughter,"  the  catalog  quotes  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  9,  1911: 

"The  canvas  is  one  of  the  series  of  large  religious  subjects 
ordered  by  King  George  III.  from  his  favorite  painter,  and  is 
executed  with  that  conscience  and  tact  which  characterized 
West  throughout  his  career,  from  his  prompt  European  success 
to  the  miserable  last  days  which  he  bore  with  so  much  dignity  and 
sweetness.  In  his  best  period  his  admirers  declared  his  work 
to  equal  that  of  the  old  masters,  with  the  delightful  disregard  of 
admirers  for  any  distinctions  among  the  giants  of  the  past. 
The  painting  of  the  woman's  pale  form  rising  from  the  white 
sheets  of  her  bed,  is  very  fine,  with  nacreous  flesh-tints,  and 
luminous  shadows.  The-composition  is  also  genuinely  impressive. 
The  robes  and  still  life  are  painted  with  rich  glowing  color,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  that  of  a  masterpiece  of  the  old  school." 


A   CATHOLIC   CRISIS   IN   BOHEMIA 

THERE  ARE  CATHOLICS  in  the  Entente  and  neutral 
countries  who  fear  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  a  possible  sequel  to  the  war,  would  jeopardize 
the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Austria.  But  in  this 
fear  they  entirely  misjudge  the  situation,  declares  a  writer,  un- 


ABRAHAM   AND   THE   THREE   ANGELS." 
By  Martin  Van  Heemskerk. 

By  some  of  Mis  contemporaries  tliis  painter  was  known  as  "The  Dutch  Raffael,"  although  he  really 
imitated  Michelangelo,  with  whom  he  had  a  personal  acquaintance. 


named.  l»nt  obviously  a  patriot,  in  the  French  fortnightly,  La 
Nation  Tcheque  (The  Bohemian  Nation),  published  in  Paris  by 
Prof.  Ernest  Denis,  of  the  Sorbonne..  The  attitude  of  the 
Bohemian  people  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  is  such  as  to  lead 
the  writer  to  foresee  just  the  opposite  results,  which  will  be  to 
leave  the  Catholic  Church  free  of  the  Hapsburgian  dorr-inion 
that  now    rests  as  a  yoke.     We  read: 

"Almost  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  the 
two  great  political  parties  of  Bohemia,  both  good  Catholics, 
formed  one  solid  national  group.  The  entire  Bohemian  people 
hate  the  Vienna,  Government  for  its  anti-Slav  policy,  considering 
the    Austrian  court  and  statesmen  directly  responsible  for  the 

catastrophe.  The  Bimple-minded  Bohemian  farmer,  on  his  way 
to  church  on  Sundays,  mused  over  the  events,  and  as  a  good 


Bohemian  patriot  could  not  help  condemning  his  sovereign  for 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  Hungarians,  the 
oppressors  of  the  Slavonic  race.  Bohemia  and  Catholic  Church 
being  almost  identical  terms  to  him,  he  considered  the  rulers  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest  as  sort  of  antichrists.  And  when  the 
freethinkers  reproached  the  Catholic  Church  with  not  having 
used  its  influence  with  the  Emperor  and  his  court  in  behalf  of  the 
preservation  of  peace,  he  painfully  admitted  the  strength  of  the 
argument. 

"Gradually  he  began  to  understand  that  the  Austrian 
Government  merely  used  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  instrument 
of  domination  and  oppression.  He  took  up  his  Palacsky  and  the 
other  national  historians  of  his  race,  who  showed  him  that  the 
Vienna  court  has  tried  to  degrade  the  lower  clergy  to  secret 
agents  of  the  Government,  succeeding,  alas!  in  many  cases. 
Even  the  bishops  and  archbishops  were  treated  as  political 
emissaries,  as  sort  of  inspectors-general  of  our  communal  life, 
and  of  the  schools  in  particular — further,  as  chief  censors  of 
om*  literature. 

"With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  old  spirit  of  national 
independence  was  aroused.  The  lower  clergy,  sprung  from  the 
people's  ranks,  threw  off  its  yoke.  The  nation  was  deeply 
offended  when  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  war 
the  Government  asked  our  bishops  to  dispatch  to  their  parislifi- 
manifestoes  condemning  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  and  forc- 
ing the  clergy  to  pray  for  the  victory  of  Germany. 

"As  early  as  September,  1914,  very  significant  scenes  took 
place  in  many  village  churches  of  Bohemia.  When  the  priests 
started  reading  the  letter  of  the  bishop  the  people  ostentatiously 

left  the  church.     Only  he  who 
knows  the  deeply  religious  char- 
acter of  the   Bohemian  farmer, 
his     respect    for    the    priestly 
charge,  and  his  inborn  fear  ol 
any  direct  revolt  against  dynasty 
and  Government  can  fully  grasj 
the  import  of  these  manifesta- 
tions.     Some  of  the  farm-foil 
were  condemned  by  court  mar 
tial,  but  this  served  only  to  in 
flame  public  opinion. 

"In  other  villages  the  priest 
took  the  initiative  by  attacking 
from  their  pulpit,  in  vehemen 
language,    and   before   crowde 
audiences,  the  initiators  of  tb 
criminal  blood  orgy,  calling  dow 
on  them  the  curse  of  Heaven. 
"The  whole    Catholic  pros 
written  in  the    Bohemian  an 
Slovak  languages,  supported  tl 
antigovernmental    attitude 
the  nation.     It  is  true,  the  An 
trian  censor  did  not  hesitate  t 
suppress    one    paper   after  tl 
other,  and  the  journalistic  fie 
in  Bohemia  at  present  resembl 
a  churchyard.     One  paper  w 
suspended  for  a  cartoon  repr 
senting  Jesus  praying  for  pea( 
Life  became  intolerable.     Sor 
of  our  greatest  political  lead* 
were  thrown  into  prison,  otii( 
forced     to     exile      themselv 
Several  bishops  and  high  gc 
ernmenfal     functionaries    coi 
not  stand  it  auy  longer;  th" 
risked  position,  liberty,  life  itself,  by  declaring  themselves  pi 
licly  against  Austria  and  clamoring  for  the  deliverance  of  ti 
Bohemian  nation  from  the  yoke  of  Vienna.  . 

"The  Catholics  saw  clearly  that  should  the  Church  stal 
quietly  by  while  the  Slavonic  race  is  being  crusht  by  the  Teuto . 
its  position  in  tho  times  to  follow  the  war  might  become  critil 
indeed.  Their  last  illusions  were  gone  when  they  saw  the  nit 
fervent  anti-Catholics  of  yore  hypocritically  fraternizing  W 
the  Catholic  leaders— as  long  as  the  latter  wore  deemed  to,e 
'safo.'  An  ultra-Catholic  organ  suddenly  became  the  favoi.e 
paper  in  our  pro-Austrian  circles. 

"But  not  content  with  its  political  ami  economical  machmy 
in  its  effort  to  down  us,  the  Vienna  Government  dared  lay- 
heavy  and  clumsy  hand  on  tho  ecclesiastical  organization  its 
Some     months    ago,    Cardinal   Bauer,  Archbishop  of   01in'J: 
.lied.     This  famous  Moravian  diocese,  being  without  pout 
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mportance,  Vienna  decided  to  transfer  there  the  oceupanl  of 
•he  see  of  Prague,  capital  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Skrbensky,  a  church 
lignitary  loved  by  the  Bohemians  for  his  strict  impartiality  in 
jaatters   politic.     Who    was    sent     to   Prague?     Count    Huyn, 
bishop  of  Bruen  (Moravia),  a  fanatic  German,  and  very  popular 
n  those  pan-Germanistic  circles,  who,  even  before  this  war,  con- 
idered  Berlin  rather  than  Vienna  as  their  capital.     The  elec- 
tion met  with  the  protests  of  some  of  the  deans,  but,  of  course, 
he  choice  of  Vienna  prevailed,  altho  not  until  the  Government 
•as  forced  to  threaten  a  division  of  the  Prague  diocese  into  two 
actions,  a  Bohemian  and  a  German. 

\  "This  procedure  revolted  the  entire  Bohemian  clergy,  which 
Ettegorically  refuses  being  used  any  more  as  a  political  catspaw. 
loth,  clergy  and  nation,  are  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
lie  destruction  of  Austria  will  free  tho  Catholic  Church  of  the 
[apsburgian  domination." 


HOLLAND— GOOD    SAMARITAN 

HOLLAND'S  ROLE  as  the  Good  Samaritan  is  shown  in 
her  budget  for  191G,  where  "no  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  nation's  expenditure  is  allocated  for  the  main- 
nance  and  relief  of  the  Belgian  refugees."  While  this  shows 
|)W  the  State  spends  money,  says  The  Churchman  (New  York), 
there  has  been  an  equal 
sbursement  of  voluntary 
Id  in  the  work  of  relief 
•  ganization."  The  story 
her  efforts  is  summarized 
ire,  and  brings  forward 
eta  that  have  been  over- 
pked  by  many : 

From  the  first  days   of 
e  war  Holland  welcomed 
thout  any  selfish  reserva- 
nis  all  the  panic-stricken 
lgians  who    came  flying 
er  the  frontier  before  the 
vance    of    the    invading 
ins,    and    what     renders 
3  service  the  more  honor- 
le  and  moro  distinctive  is 
J  disinterestedness  of  it. 
e  Dutch  had  nothing  to 
n  either  in  good-will  or 
i  ure   interest,    but   spon- 
liieously  local  committees 
ang  up  in  all  directions, 
■  1,  in  addition  to  general 
J'jvate  hospitality,   camps 
re   organized    with    ex- 
ordinary  rapidity  for  the 
ising   and  relief  of  the 
I  it  nte.    One  little  Dutch 
ago  of  1,300  inhabitants 
de    means    to    welcome 

IKJOrefugees.    Since  then 
work    of    mercy    and 
ef  has  proceeded   along 
3   of     well -thought-out 
methodical      philan- 


ing-  and  dressmaking-classes.  Better-class  refugees  who  hare 
fallen  into  complete  lack  of  funds,  and  have  thus  become  unable 
to  support  themselves,  have  been  assisted  by  the  Government. 
These  various  forms  of  relief  are  being  continued,  and  they  aro 
as  ample  and  as  hearty  now  as  in  the  first  months  of  the  war." 

In  addition  to  this,  as  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  em- 
phasizes in  a  long  article,  is  the  "appeal  to  the  neutral  nations 
of  the  world,"  signed  by  Dearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Holland,  in  behalf  of  their  "sister  state," 
Belgium,  which,  they  assert,  'is  threatened  with  the  permanent 
loss  of  her  independence."     We  read: 

"They  quote  the  Allies  as  saying  that  they  would  conclude 
no  peace  in  which  the  independence  of  Belgium  should  not  be 
fully  restored,  and  say  that  by  the  side  of  this  statement  should 
stand  a  declaration  from  the  neutrals.  They  asseW  thai  for 
all  the  world  outside  Germany  and  its  allies  this  ought  to  be 
settled  definitely.  Robbing  any  State  whatever  of  its  inde- 
pendence is  to  be  considered  as  a  crime  and  a  reason  for  fresh 
wars. 

"  'To  us  it  appears  necessary,'  the  appeal  continues,  'that  this 
principle  should  be  uttered  now  as  the  explicit  demand  of  all 
neutral  nations.'  " 

The  appeal  calls  upon  all  "who  live  at  greater  distance,  and 


This  artist's  principal   works  are  found 
and   Home,  but 


BELSHAZZ  \\i  s    PEAST." 
By  Giuseppe  Bezzuoli. 

in  Bis  Dative  Italian  town  of  St.  Remi,  and  in  the  galleries  <>f  Florence 

this  one  lias  wandered  into  remote  Minneapolis. 


J 


>py,   as  the  problem  of  dealing  with  some   100,000  homeless 
es  called  for  something  which  even  abundant  sympathy  can 
continuously  supply. 

In   lour  large   camps   aro  now   concentrated   some    16,000 

"us  who  have  neither  friends  nor  means  to  find  hospitality 

more  fortunate  refugees.     These  camps  are  complete  cities 

■enige,  fully  provided  with  hospitals,  creches,  dispensaries, 

'Mtion  wards,  and  schools.     Doctors,  nurses,  and  nuns  give 

•'  \  services,  and  they  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Society 

jmends,  whose  organization,  under  the  leadership  of   Miss 

'amy,  1S  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  scheme 

•f.    But  in  addition  to  the  poorer  refugees  thus  provided 

<  taere  are  over  80,000  being  relieved  otherwise  throughout 

«  country.     The   refugees   have   found   a   special   friend    in 

»"  van  Tuyll.  the  Minister  specially  allocated  for  the  pur- 

".  who  has  applied  a  generous  contribution  from  Denmark 

""  building  of  transportable  houses,  and  has  also  devoted 

orgies  to  the  establishment  of  technical   schools  and  cook- 


who  yet  may  be  threatened  by  the  same  fate  when  the  right 
of  the  strongest  will  once  more  prevail  in  the  world."  to  utter 
a  word  of  warning.  It  mentions  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, the  Swiss  Republic  and  Spain,  as  well  as  "all  American 
Republics,  great  and  small." 

'"The  Powers  of  the  Entente  declared  on  February  It.  1916, 
that  they  should  conclude  no  peace  in  which  the  independence 

of  Belgium  should  not  he  fully  restored,  politically  and  economi- 
cally. Such  is  their  reply  to  the  claims  of  Germany.  By  the 
side  of  this  statement  we  need  a  reply  from  the  neutrals.  No- 
body knows  with  any  certainty  how  this  world  -war  will  end. 
But  for  all  the  world  outside  Germany  and  its  allies  this  ought 
to  be  settled  definitely;  robbing  any  State  whatever  of  its  in- 
dependence is  to  be  considered  as  a  crime  and  a  reason  for  fresh 
wars.  To  us  it  appears  necessary  that  this  principle  should  be 
uttered  now  as  the  explicit  demand  for  all  neutral  nations." 
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SAVING  OUR  SOULS   IN  CAMPAIGN-TIMES 

JUST  BEFORE  ELECTION,  unlike  the  small  boy  antici- 
pating Christmas,  the  American  public  is  about  as  bad  as 
it  can  be,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Chicago  weekly  devoted 
to  universal  religious  concord.  A  Presidential  campaign  in  this 
country  is  described  by  the  editor  of  Unity  as  "a  quadrennial 
insult  to  the  intellectual  dignity  of  America."  "Minds  other- 
wise turned  to  fairness  and  schooled  to  analysis  are  swept  into 
the  desert  of  dogmatic  intolerance  and  an  epidemic  of  distrust," 
he  says;  "a'  deliberate  unfairness"  seizes  upon  the  academically 


platform  or  the  other,  that  are  studied  obscurations,  in  words 
carefully  selected  to  confuse  the  judgment,  platforms  for  cam- 
paign issues  only."  Of  course  the  private  citizen  is  affected  by 
all  this,  and  the  writer  lays  down  seven  rules  which  may  show 
him  "How  to  Save  the  Soul  in  Time  of  Political  Distraction." 
They  are: 


Do  not  insult  the  head  by  letting  the  heart 

Do  not  be  betrayed 


"1.  Keep  cool 
run  wild. 

"2.  Distrust  now  as  always  'majorities.' 
by  figures. 

"3.  Pay    the    intellect    becoming 


"CHRIST   RAISING    .I.M  Kl'S'S    DAUGHTER." 

li>  Benjamin  West. 

This  painting  was  loaned  by  Mr.  Walker  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Wasliington  and  bung  there  till 

July,  1915,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in  Minneapolis. 


trained.  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones,  presumably  the  writer,  since 
he  edits  the  Chicago  weekly,  does  not  mind  mentioning  names. 
He  continues: 

* 

"Not  long  ago  Professor  Wilson  and  Judge  Hughes  were 
gentlemen  who  carried  the  dignity  and  refinement  that  become 
people  university  trained.  They  had  minds  skilled  in  analysis 
and  given  to  the  judgments  that  follow  candid  investigation. 
They  knew  at  least  that  no  man  was  wholly  bad  and  no  man 
wholly  good.  They  were  willing  to  'give  the  devil  his  due' 
and  to  measure  a  n^i^hbor  at  his  best  and  not  at  his  worst. 
All  this  is  changed  now.  The  Judge  steps  down  from  the 
Supreme  Bench  to  deal  in  the  extravagances  of  the  stump,  to 
put  the  meanest  meaning  into  the  words  of  his  opponent,  and 
the  President  of  1  he  United  States  affects  a  blindness  to  the 
evils  of  his  own  party  and  to  the  virtues  of  the  other  side." 

Both  these  candidates,  we  are  told,  know  that  the  tariff  can 
not  fairly  be  made  a  party  issue.  But  "just  before  election 
both  side?  are  willing  to  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
the  tariff."     Similarly,  / 

"Before  the  campaigning  both  these  candidates  knew  and 
taught  the  follies  and  wickedness  of  war.  They  were  conscious 
of  the  humiliations  that  pork-barrel  statesmanship  brings  to 
the  country.  But  just,  before  election  'preparedness'  is  a  catch- 
word, and  munition-makers  are  courted,  and,  so  far  as  lies  in  then- 
power,  the  pacific  inheritance  and  training  of  the  American 
!><  ople  are  disturbed." 

To  add  to  the  confusion  which  so  disturbs  the  Chicago  editor, 
"leaders  of  reform,  those  who  affect  to  be  friends  of  progress 
and  call  themselves  'Progressives,'  are  now  dogmatically  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  and  shout  themselves  hoarse  for  this 


respect.  Do  not  distrust 
principle  in  the  interest  of 
expediency. 

"4.  Guard  well  your 
independencies;  he  only 
'  throws  his  vote  away '  who 
separates  his  ballot  from  his 
conscience. 

"5.  Remember  that  on 
Election  day,  of  all  days  in 
the  year,  'one  with  God  i.-. 
in  the  majority,'  and  God 
on  Election  day  speaks  to 
the  voter  through  his  own 
conscience  and  judgment. 
Tho  voice  of  God  is  the 
voice  of  conscience  for  him 
on  that  day. 

"6.  Remember  that  you 
hope  to  live  with  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  and  that 
whichever  winsyouwill  ha  vt 
a  man  who  may  recover  hi> 
poise  and  resume  the  digni- 
ty and  full  proportion  of  hi; 
culture  after  election. 

"7.  Lastly,  despise  th< 
'issues  of  the  day'  tha 
come  in  conflict  with  thi 
'demands  of  the  century. 
Good  old-fashioned  banner 
words,  sobriety,  equit> 
liberty,  progress,  refuse  t\ 
lend  themselves  to  the  shib 
boleths  of  either  party,  an* 
they  will  be  at  the  servic 
of  both  victor  and  victim  after  the  polls  are  closed." 

These  words  are  commended  to  "the  private  citizen  wh 
once  every  four  years  shouts  himself  hoarse  for  his  candidal 
who  at  other  times  is  the  subject  of  discriminating  investigatioi 
perhaps  of  recrimination  and  distrust." 


J 


CROOKED  CHURCH  FINANCE— Methodism  is  taken  i 
hand  by  The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  (Detroit)  for  i 
"loose  financiering,"  a  habit  that  this  denominational  pap* 
charges  against  it  "from  the  beginning."     Thus: 

"It  became  an  unwritten  creed  that  money  must  not  1 
mentioned  among  tho  saints.  Any  allusion  to  it  'threw  coldne 
over  the  meeting.'  .  .  .  Methodism  made  its  members  pre 
perous,  but  the  inculcations  of  a  bad  financial  policy  permitt' 
rich  congregations  to  worship  in  vile  and  shabby  old  barns  wit 
out  shame.  .  .  .  From  Wesley  down,  Methodists  have  be 
taught  that  their  preachers  have  no  legal  claim  on  their  walle 
Our  present  code,  the  Disci pline,  absolves  our  members  from  a 
claim  the  pastors  have  if  the  members  decline  to  pay." 

The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  applauds  the  Methodist  par 
for  this  "castigation  of  its  own  people,"  and  thinks  the  pri; 
ciples  set  forth  below  "should  be  in  forco  among  Christians 
every  name": 

"The  present  reform  in  Methodist  financiering  should  .  • 
teach  church-building  subscribers  that  their  subscriptions 
as  solemnly  binding  as  a  civil  fax.  It  should  inculcate 
principle  thai-  it  is  no  more  honest  to  let  preachers  go  off  to  e 
conference  without,  their  salaries  than  it  is  for  preachers  to(P 
off  their  circuits  leaving  their  grocery-bills  unpaid.  Lay"11 
and  preachers  alike  who  practise  this  species  of  dishone? 
should  he  heroically  disciplined." 


OTABLE  FICTION  OF  THE  AUTUMN 

Smith,  K.  llopkinson  and  F.  Berkeley.    Enoch 

rane.      Pp.    :s:i7.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's 
imh.     $1.35.      Postage  12  cents. 

.Mr.  P.  Berkeley  Smith  has  here  given  to 

leptiblica  book  which  representshisfather's 

toughts  and  ])lans  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 

a  m\  i!  efforts.     The  style  of  the  son  is  not 

dike  that   of  the  father,  in  whom  were 

>mbiucd  good  taste  and  readableness.     If 

iere  be  any  falling-down  from  the  father's 

ilent  it  is  in  development  of  the  plot,  the 

mvincing  connectivity  of  scenes  and  argu- 

ents.     There  sometimes  is  an  abruptness 

the  introduction  of  characters  and  a  lack 

completeness  in  some  of  the  characteriza- 

>ns  which  did  not  appear  in  earlier  books. 

illainy  is  foiled  and  love  rewarded,  age  is 

otected  and  "all's  well  that  ends  well," 

1 1  we  are  conscious  of  the  machinery  and 

>t  quite  as  unconscious  of  our  conviction. 

ii  story,  however,  is,  in  general,  well  con- 

ructed,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  are 

a  phic  and  beautiful;  diction  and  style  are 

tisfactory  even  if  we  are  sometimes  jarred 

too  sudden  transitions  or  inexplicable 

oves.     It  is  a  pretty  love-story   with  a 

ardian  angel   in   the   person   of   Enoch 

.mo,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with 

hidden  grief  and  a  spirit  which  protects 

use  lie  loves  from  tho  dangers  of  body 

d  soul. 


Maud,  Margaret.  The  Rising  Tide.  Pp.  293. 
w  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.35. 
stage  12  cents. 

1 1  is  interesting  to  view  "Feminism "  and 

effect  on  the  life  of  to-day  through  the 

es  of  different  writers.     Mrs.   Deland's 

inl  of  view  is  one  to  be  carefully  studied 

(I  considered.     Perhaps  no  writer  ever 

ikes  one   feel    the   realities   of  life   more 

•  idly.     No  matter  what  her  subject,  her 

rratives  are  thrilling,  inspiring,  and  con- 

isive.     Her    characters    are    real,     her 

'nes  natural,  and  her  conversations  fa- 

liar  to  us  all.     In  the  present  book,  she 

•resents  a  girl  of  twenty-five,  imbued  and 

Tied  away  by  the  ideas  and  dreams  of 

feminist    and    suffragist,     struggling 

mist  tie  restrictions  and  conventionality 

a  past    generation  as  typified    by   her 

>ther  and  grandmother,  and  attempting 

live  up  to  new  standards  while  all  the 

ie   human    nature    is    much    the    same. 

•s.  Dcland  seems  very  fair  in  her  judg- 

'its,  for  the  "suff"  and   the  "  anti"  are 

noted  with  equal  foibles.     She   writes: 

1  3  Heck  and   neck.      Some  of   the  argu- 

ntsof  the  antis  indicate  idiocy;  but  some 

'he  sufis'  arguments  indicate  mania— 

oioidal   mania!     Each   side   lias   sound 

-'•us  for  ii,,.  faitn  ,|l;i,  is  in  i(    V(,t  |)l(,v 

11  offer  us  such  a  lot  of— truck!"     Fred- 
*a  Payton  revolted  at  the  purposeless 

">'  "dut\  •'  which  would  have  satisfied 
'  mother.  She  balked  at  the  idea  of 
Noting  herself  to  an  idiot  brother,  and 
istantty  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  all 
'  relatives  by  brutal  frankness  in  speech 
I  a  determination  to  establish  a  real- 
at«  business.  Perhaps  in  her  zeal  and 
!  "ll  She  went  to,,  far,  but  her  man-of- 
l31ness,  Arthur  Weston,  and  her  good 
jMWi  Howard  Maitland,  applauded  and 
m,,,,d  her,  and.  like  all  reformers,  she 
Ish  as  well  as  modern.     When  the 


1 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  toe  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  xcill  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  AiWagnalls  Company,  35JfS60  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


1  woman  awakes,  she  finds  that  How- 


ard's applause  did  not  mean  the  affection 
that  he  felt  for  Laura,  of  the  "clinging- 
vine"  variety,  and  the  more  womanly  type 
of  the  old  standards.  The  gradual  change 
in  the  family  attitude  toward  "Freddy" 
after  heartaches,  tragic  experiences,  and 
shame  is  eloquent  as  the  author  represents 
it.  The  reader  feels  that  the  content  with 
which  she  leans  on  Arthur  at  the  end  is 
prophetic  of  future  happiness,  real  love,  and 
a  normal  life. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.     When  a  Man's  a  Man. 

Pp.348.  Chicago:  The  Book  Supply  Company.  $1.35. 
Postage  12  cents. 

Mr.  Wright  faced  a  serious  problem  when 
he  wrote  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills," 
for  that  was  to  decide  whether  he  should 
teach  "the  precepts  of  the  Man  of  Galilee 
by  voice  or  pen."  His  subsequent  books 
have  been  sermons  containing  helpful  and 
uplifting  messages.  This  is  a  story  of 
Arizona,  a  land  where  a  man,  to  live,  must 
be  a  man  and  where  every  man  is,  by  divine 
right,  his  own  king.  It  is  a  tale  of  open 
plains,  and  the  adventurous  life  of  the 
cattle-rancher,  depicting  wholesome,  virile 
characters,  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  to  be 
found  in  all  communities,  and,  best  of  all,  a 
clear  presentation  of  all  the  incidents  and 
daily  experiences  of  the  cowboy.  "Hon- 
orable Patches"  comes  as  a  stranger  to  the 
Cross-Triangle  ranch  looking  for  work. 
His  reticence  about  his  past  history  does 
not  deter  "The  Dean"  and  "Wild-Horse 
Phil"  from  giving  him  his  chance  and  no 
questions  asked.  But  it  is  not  all  clear 
sailing;  suspicion  has  to  be  met  and  con- 
quered, horses  broken,  all  the  details  of 
fence-building,  cattle-branding,  and  round- 
ups acquired,  while  love  affairs  have  their 
usual  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
plot.  The  author  cleverly  conceals  the 
cause  of  Patches'  presence  in  "God's 
country"  until  the  last,  and,  in  scenes  of 
keen  interest,  stirring  excitement,  and  hon- 
est manliness  proves  that  "a  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that." 

Eaton,  Walter  Prieliard.  The  Bird-House  Man. 
Pp.347.      New  York:    Douhleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Postage  12  cents. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  typically 
New  England.  We  are  surrounded  by 
flowers,  birds,  and  attractive  young  people. 
The  Bird-House  Man.  "Uncle  Alee  Far- 
iui in."  is  not  old,  only  fifty,  but  he  has  the 

Confidence  and  affection  of  all  the  human 
and  feathered  tribes  and  the  love  of  even 
the  reader.  As  a  match-maker  Alec  Farnum 
was  a  success,  clear-sighted,  ami  resource- 
ful. All  the  broken  hearts  in  Southmead 
are  skilfully  mended  under  his  delicate 
manipulation.  Fv  en  the  cracked  ones  are  re- 
paired so  that  scars  do  not  show.  The  book 
is  really  a  series  of  love-stories,  in  which 
the  Bird-House  Man  is  the  power  behind 
the  scenes.  Throughout  then'  is  an  under- 
lying spirit  of  tolerance1,  broad  sympathy, 
and  an   appreciation   of  difficulties   which 


makes  each  episode  delightful,  and  all- 
convincing.  The  author's  love  of  nature 
i-  reflected  clearly  in  "Uncle  Alec's"  per- 
sonality. He  teaches  many  lessons  in 
generosity  and  bonesl  loyalty.  Some  of  the 
tales  do  not  end  with  ""happy  ever  after," 
for  Millie  Tilton's  lover  could  not  be  called 
from  the  dead,  but  she  acquired  a  home  of 
her  own  where  some  of  the  mi>takes  of 
life  could  be  adjusted.  Alec  Farnum  was 
always  ready  to  work  for  any  one  who  was 
unhappy,  and  we  are  glad  that,  at  last,  his 
own  dream  came  true. 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins.  The  I  nspeakable 
Perk.  Pp.  290.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.25.    Postage  12  cents. 

Mr.  Adams  has  varied  his  story,  but  not 
his  method  in  this  fascinating  tale  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  For  this,  like  his  other 
books,  is  characterized  by  conversational 
brilliancy,  unique  exchange  of  repartee. 
and  an  originality  of  plot  quite  tantalizing 
in  its  fascination.  Polly  Brewster,  with  her 
wealthy  and  stubborn  father,  was  groismg 
in  a  yacht,  and,  as  usual,  was  surrounded 
by  devoted  admirers  of  different  nation- 
alities, but  on  one  of  her  wanderings  on  the 
beach  she  scrapes  acquaintance  in  a  wholly 
delightful  manner  with  a  be^ogtded  young 
scientist  who  stimulates  her  curiosity, 
interest,  and  admiration  and  whom  she 
dubs  "Mr.  Beetle-man."  Chance  meet- 
ings only  seem  to  add  1<>  the  attraction 
between  Polly  and  Mr.  Perkins,  or  "The 
Unspeakable  Perk"  as  he  i>  called  during 
a  series  of  misunderstandings,  local  revo- 
lutions, plague  quarantine,  and  some 
heroic  evidences  of  American  patriotism. 
The  quaint  "Perk"  proves  to  be  better 
than  his  reputation  and  is  able  to  justify 
his  apparently  scandalous  actions,  so  that 
Polly  finally  attains  her  heart'-  desire  by 
unusually  thrilling  methods  and  every  one 
is  satisfied,  tin-  reader  most  of  all. 

Short  Stories  from  "  life."  Willi  an  introduction 
by  Thomas  L.  Masson.  New  York:  Pouhleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.25.     Postage  12  cents. 

To  those'  not  acquainted  with,  the  prize- 
story  contest  instituted  by  Lijt.  and 
which  cost  that  publication  nearly  $12,000, 
Mr.  Masson's  introduction  is  enlightening 
and.  because  of  hi-  inimitable  style,  it  is 
very  amusing  to  all.  The  hook  contains 
the  eighty-one  <ii>rie-  which  wen'  accepted 
and  paid  for.  Many  besides  t  he  prize-win- 
ner- are  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
especially  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Masson's  defi- 
nition of  a  short  story,  which  is  concise  and 
definite.  "A  short  story,"  he  says,  "niu-t 
contain  at  least  two  character-,  for  otlnr- 
w  i-e  there  would  be  no  contrast  or  struggle. 
A  situation  must  be  depicted  in  which  there 
are  two  opposing  force-.  The  shorl  story 
must  convey  an  dea  much  larger  than 
itself.  Every  short  story  must  deal  with 
human  beings,  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  the  supreme 
test  lies  in  its  climax  which  must  epitomise 
the  whole  situation  like  a  revelation  to  the 
reader  of  a  supremely  interesting  human 
mystery  suddenly  made  plain  and  there 
must  be  no  triteness  about  the  vocabulary." 
The  name-  of  many  unknown  Avriters  ap- 
pear  in  these  pages.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  reviewer  to  question  the  judgment 
of  so  many  carefully  chosen  judges. 
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King,  Grace.    The  Pleasant  Ways  of  St.  Medard. 

Pp.  338.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.40.    Post- 
age 12  cents. 

This  work  is  less  a  story  than  a  poetical 
essay,  redolent  of  the  perfume  and  chival- 
rous atmosphere  of  the  South  of  fifty  years 
ago,  rambling  in  its  character,  moving 
slowly,  with  true  characteristic  Southern 
lassitude,  from  one  episode  to  another,  all 
centering  in  the  life  of  one  family  after  the 
war  and  introducing  typical  characters  in 
the  post-bellum  life  of  New  Orleans  among 
Creoles,  negroes,  French  and  American 
inhabitants.  It  pictures  graphically  and 
peacefully  the  struggles  at  rehabilitation, 
the  kindliness  of  neighbors,  and  the  uni- 
versal humiliation  and  ruin  of  the  South. 
It  is  a  story  of  more  historical  than  fictional 
significance,  more  reminiscent  than  definite, 
but  charmingly  atmospheric  and  sadly  and 
sympathetically  truthful . 

Rinebart,  Mary  Roberts.  Tish.  Pp.  372. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35.     Postage  12  cents. 

A  collection  of  five  stories  by  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart  which  have  appeared  in  a  well-known 
weekly  publication  in  the  last  four  years 
are  now  published  in  one  volume  under  the 
name  of  their  most  prominent  character. 
They  chronicle,  for  the  most  part,  the  ad- 
venturous doings  and  sayings  of  three  mid- 
dle-aged women,  Letitia,  Aggie,  and  Lizzie, 
called  by  Tish's  nephew  "The  Mats" 
(Middle-Aged  Trio),  and  are  all  more  or  less 
amusing,  according  to  the  reader's  mood. 
Tish  is  a  woman  of  determination,  quick 
impulses,  unbending  will,  and  masculine  in- 
dependence, and  the  scrapes  which  she  gets 
into  are  ludicrous  and  make  good  read- 
ing in  jolly  company.  To  some  the  very 
improbabilities  will  seem  like  jokes,  but  the 
conjunction  of  three  such  foolish  women  is 
almost  incredible  to  one  in  the  right  mood. 
The  silly  episodes,  the  unconscious  manip- 
ulations of  fate,  and  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tions into  which  Letitia  leads  her  followers 
will  be  delightful  rather  than  boresome. 
The  Tish  stories  are  usually  spoken  of  as 

irresistibly  funny"  -it  all  depends  on 
one's  point  of  view — but  all  will  agree  that 
they  are  cleverly  silly,  full  of  jokes,  and 
amusingly  descriptive  of  foolishly  ludicrous 
situations  and  naively  bland  stupidity. 

Kendall,  Oswald.  The  Romance  of  the  "  Martin 
Connor."  Pp.  312.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    $1.25. 

It  is  said  that  to  appreciate  a  book  one 
must  know  the  author,  but  that  is  not  al- 
ways necessary.  Oswald  Kendall  has  been 
a  sailor,  and  is  now  a  soldier  at  the  front, 
but,  whatever  lie  is,  he  has  the  power 
to  describe  unusual  scenery  and  adven- 
turous life  so  that  the  reader  not  only 
visualizes  the  things  described,  but  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  the  experiences.  The 
Martin  Connor  was  a  tramp  steamer  in 
good  condition  and  manned  by  extraor- 
dinary men.  Captain  JIawkes,  a  giant  in 
brain  and  brawn.  Mate  Grummet  (the 
narrator),  Mr.  McLushley,  chief  engineer, 
"Cert'nly  Wilfred,"  the  cook,  Captain 
Ivterkay,  special  pilot,  and  '"Two  cents," 
a  circus  cast-off,  and  prulri/i'  of  I  he  captain. 

Starting  from  Galveston  on  business  con- 
nected   with    a   big   rubber   company,    the 
Martin  Connor  encounters  hurricanes,  Am- 
azonian   revelations,  exciting   contretemps, 

and    fights,  open    and    underhanded,  in    hel- 
lo  the   headwaters  of   the   Ama- 
zon.    The  description  of  rankly  luxurious 
growths  along  the  rn  er,  animal  .and  inhab- 
l1      of    I  in-  almosl    isolated  country  is 
fascinating.     The  narrative  moves  with  a 
Lacing  swing  which  rests  on  a  strong 
and  \  ft  id  personality  .    The  encounter  with 


the  "blowgun  Indians"  and  the  rescue  of 
one  of  the  rubber  company's  victims  make 
exciting  reading. 

Candler,  Pat.  Testore,  the  Romance  of  an 
Italian  Fiddle-Maker.  Pp.  264.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     $1.35. 

This  is  a  biographical  romance,  written 
in  the  first  person,  as  if  by  Testore  him- 
self, who  was  by  turns  passionate,  lawless, 
loving,  rebellious,  and  loyal.  A  young  hot- 
headed boy^  whose  only  restraint  was  a 
devoted  mother  and  a  beautiful  little 
daughter,  he  returns  from  an  enforced 
visit  to  his  ruling  Count  to  find  his  baby 
Fanciullina  dead.  Overcome  with  sorrow, 
defiant,  and  inconsolable,  he  takes  to  the 
road.  Adventure  soon  crosses  his  path  in 
the  shape  of  a  royal  maid  in  distress,  beset 
by  an  unwelcome  and  persistent  lover. 
Testore  kills  the  man  in  honest  fight  and 
loves  the  maid — the  typical  tale  of  chiv- 
alrous devotion.  Social  inequality  pre- 
vented any  union,  so  Testore  leaves  his 
lady  at  a  nunnery,  and  wanders  far  with 
his  gipsy  friends,  carrying  his  love  in  his 
heart,  until  the  Church  attempts  to  punish 
him  for  his  murderous  deed.  In  his  wan- 
derings he  encounters  a  dwarf  of  hideous 
and  repulsive  mien,  but,  because  of  his 
friendly  demeanor,  is  shown  some  won- 
derful treasures,  receives  two  pieces  of 
priceless  wood,  from  which  he  later  makes 
the  famous  violin — "1707" — and  is  given 
a  password,  "resurgam,"  which  extricates 
him  in  somo  mysterious  way  from  all  his 
difficulties.  It  is  not  a  noteworthy  story, 
but  sweet  and  romantic,  dwelling  on  Tes- 
tore's  undying  devotion  to  "Angelo  vii<>" 
more  than  his  skill  as  a  "fiddle-maker." 

Hall,    Kliza    Calvert.      Clover   and    Blue    Grass. 

Pp.  239.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Here  are  six  short  stories  from  the  pen 
of  Eliza  Calvert  Hall,  who  is  well  known 
for  her  Kentucky  stories,  especially  as  the 
creator  of  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,"  a 
character  widely  known  and  admired.  The 
collection  contains  the  "nineteenth  and 
last  of  the  Aunt  Jane  stories"-  "How 
Parson  Page  Went  to  the  Circus,"  "Marv 
Crawford's  Chart,"  "Old  Mahogany," 
"Millstones  and Stumbling-Blocks,"  "One 
Taste  of  the  Old  Time,"  and  "One  Day  in 
Spring."  The  stories  are  quiet,  quaint,  and 
wholesome,  full  of  helpful,  practical  philos- 
ophy for  every-day  life,  and  told  sympathet- 
ically and  vividly  so  that  the  reader  easily 
visualizes  familiar  scenes  and  simple  deeds 
in  old-time  Goshen.  There  may  not  be 
much  excitement  in  these  narratives,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  there  are  no  vice-problems, 
no  marital  triangles,  no  soul-mates,  "affini- 
ties," or  anything  to  poison  the  sweetness 
of  the  atmosphere  nor  t  he  charming 
"homey"  character  of  the  tales. 

Graeve,  Oscar.    The  Keys  of  the  City.     Pp.  271. 

New  York:    The  Century  Company.     $1.35. 

Whether  Mr.  Graeve  meant  to  show  us 
how  seldom  real  life  fulfils  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  youth  is  a  question,  but 
that  seems  the  only  motive  that  would 
justify  a  description  of  fives  that  realized 
ideals  so  littles  that  missed  the  good  things 
all  along  the  line  and  evidently  compromised 
by  assuming,  in  the  end,  that  self-gratifi- 
cation justified  conditions  which  could  be 
only  unconventional,  irregular,  and  illegal. 
The  book  is  a,  story  of  Brooklyn,  rather 
than  of  New  York.  The  friendship  between 
David  Wells,  the  fisherman's  twelve-year- 
old  son  in  Bay  Ridge,  and  Nora  Davenport 
whose  parents  and  Colonel  Craig  came 
there  for  the  summer,  is  a  charming  bit  of 
natural  ami  spontaneous  youth,  including 
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CHICKEN 
BROTH 


Tfrst  aides' 
to  the  physician 


Recommended    by 

the   doctor 

There  could  be  no 
higher  praise  of  Franco- 
American  Broths  than 
the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  recommended,  in 
many  cases  even  pre- 
scribed, by  physicians. 
Only  a  food  product  of 
known  high  quality, 
uniformity,  and  bene- 
ficial properties  could 
win  an  endorsement  of 
this  character. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

(Sterilised) 

for  Invalids 
and  (fiitdren 

These  Broths  are  so  palat- 
able, so  pure,  so  rich  in  deli- 
cious and  stimulating  meat 
juices  that  they  are  relished 
by  the  most  finicky  appetite. 
The  meat  is  selected  with  the 
utmost  care  from  the  richest 
and  finest  cuts.  The  cooking 
is  scientifically  conducted  to 
yield  the  utmost  strength  and 
flavor.  No  grease;  only  slight 
seasoning,  these  broths  are  all 
ready  to  serve— a  convenience 
precious  alike  to  physician, 
nurse  and  mother. 

Beef       Chicken       Mutton       Clam 

May  be    taken  hot   or  cold 

Require   no   preparation 

Fifteen  cents  the  can 

Franco-American  Broths  are  on  »»!•  ** 
the  better  class  of  grocery  stores.  II  tne 
grocer  happens  to  be  without  a  supply, 
we  will  send  (prepaid  anywhere  east  oi 
Mississippi  River)  a  case  containing  two 
dozen  cans,  all  one  kind  or  assorted,  on  re- 
ceipt of  check   or  money  order  for  *•»•»«■ 


THE  FRANCO-  YMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 
.I<t-.x   City,  N.  J- 


Wain  i  ■  oj  Franco-Ami  i  >  " 
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naive  friendship  between  "kids,"  good 

.nuns  who  fished,  swam,  shared  ownership 

ji  Pip,  a  dog,  and  built  castles  in  tho  air 

\i  children  should.     Then  came  the  sepa- 

ktion    and    David  had  to   go    to    work. 

:e  had  dreamed  that  some  day  the  "keys 

the   city"    across    the    bay    would   be 

xuded  to  him,  but  his  goal  was  elusive. 

[aterial    success    he    did    achieve,    but, 

rangely  enough,   David  and  Nora  were 

ways  in  revolt.     When  they  could  love 

tey    didn't,    when    thoy    shouldn't    they 

d,  no  matter  what  the  cost.     The  de- 

riptions  and   style   are   more   agreeable 

ian  the  story. 

Bartlett,  Frederick  Orln.    The  Wall  Street  Girl. 

334.     Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin 
>mpany.     $1.35. 

Here  is  a  pretty  love-story  in  which 
r.  Bartlett  shows  how  a  young  man, 
it  off  from  a  big  income,  may  make  good 

spite  of  a  rich  fiancee,  with  help  from 
wholesome  young  stenographer.  Don 
mdleton  had  had  everything  that  money 
uld  buy — a  good  education,  a  luxurious 
ime,  and  a  father  who  paid  all  his  bills, 
it,  after  his  father's  death,  he  found  that 
tide  the  house  was  still  his,  he  would 
ive  to  earn  everything  else  he  wanted, 
hen  he  realized  that  he  had  just  thirteen 
•liars  in  his  pocket,  while  Frances 
uyvesant  calmly  told  him  she  needed 
0,000  a  year  for  spending  money,  he  was 
irtled  into  action.  With  his  lawyer's 
lp,  ho  secured  a  position  in  a  broker's 
ice.  We  hate  to  think  what  would  have 
ppenod  if  Sally  Winthrop  had  not  seen 
w  helpless  he  was  and  given  him  good 
\ice.  The  story  is  a  charming,  whole- 
mely   sweet    history    of    his    awakening 

his  own  powers  and  responsibilities, 
le  egg-sandwich  lunches  are  part  of  his 
<cipline.  When  Don  began  to  notice 
ice-tags  on  window  exhibits,  we  become 
peful  of  his  sanity,  but  it  takes  a  terrible 
t  to  make  him  realize  how  serious  a  part 
Uy  has  played  in  his  awakening.  Don 
is  a  little  slow  but,  once  awake,  he  moved 
pidly.  Sally  was  persuaded  that  she 
d  earned  a  reward  and  that  she  herself 

s  one. 

astle,  Agnes  and  Egerton.  A  Little  House  in 
ir-Tiine.  Pp.  276.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
'o.    $1.50. 

The  Castles,  with  their  usual  picturesque 
iguage  and  fluent  descriptions,  have 
n ten  a  book  not  easy  to  describe.  It 
rports  to  bo  a  description  of  their 
inner  villa  in  Surrey.  According  to 
■H'riptions,  it  must  be  a  delightful  and 
ppy  spot,  where  every  attempt  has 
>n  made  to  show  sympathy  for  refugees 
d  soldiers.  It  seems  strange  in  England 
be  culled  "Signora,"  "Signorina,"  and 
'adronc,"  but  Italian  furniture  justifies 
i'h.  Tho  rhapsodies  include  gardens. 
imiglia,"  and  Chinese  dogs,  which  are 
dontly  highly  prized.  As  a  verdict 
judgment,  applied  to  two  nationalities, 
>  sentence:  "The  German  people  have 
dc  below  the  level  of  the  brute,  it  is  the 
trlish  who  have  come  back  to  faith  and 

iiplioity,"  might  better  have  been  left 
t-  Spontaneous  admiration  might  other- 
*e  be  paid  to  the  literary  merit  and  the 
istio  spirit  of  these  well-known  writers. 

tfnson.  E.  F.  David  Blaize.  Pp.  365.  New 
K.  Ueorge  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.35. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fad,  or  literary  test. 
h  successful  writers,  to  produce  a  boy's 
'k-  With  pleasant  memories  of  Mr. 
rlungton's  "Seventeen,"  we  welcome 
)uvid  Maize,"  by  E.  F.  Benson,  which 
simply  a  chronicle  of  a  bov's  school  life 
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Make  Indoors  Cheerful 

for  Winter  Months- 


You  really  spend  most  of  )our  If  the  white  paint  on  the  wood- 
time  living  "inside  your  home."  work  is  marred  and  marked  be- 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  make  yond  cleaning,  use Val-Enamel — 
a  cheerful  interior  than  a  little      it's  washable, tougher,  smoother, 

easier  to  clean 
and  harder  to 
soil.  It  has  per- 
manent white- 
ness. 


attention  now 
to  floors  and 
woodwork — 
varnish  and 
white  enamel 
will  do  wonders 
in  any  house. 
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VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

Varnish  Thai  Won'e  Turn  White 


The  Kiddies 
in  the  Dealer's  Window. — Go 

to  the  nearest  Valspar  dealer, 
the  man  who  shows  the  above 


On  the  front  door,  in  the  vesti- 
bule, the  front  hall,  the  living 
room,  the  dining  room,  the  bed 
room,  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  display,and  ask  him.  He  knows 
— in  short,  wherever  you  have  how  to  "make  indoors  cheer- 
woodwork  you  , . — —. — ,.,., ^-.^ -  .  ful  for  the  win- 
need  Valspar. 


A  Valsparred  | 
surface   ahvays  | 
looks    bright  I 
and    attractive  3mmm 
and  it  can  be  kept  so  by  wash- 
ing with   soap   and   water,   for 
Valspar  is  absolutely  waterproof. 


Vf  VALENTINES  I 
al-Enamel 


Starts   White— Stays   White 


remember   the 
for    VALSPAR 

I  N  \MEL. 


ter  months." 
Don't  ask 
merely  for 
"varnish"  or 
"enamel."  but 
names  and  ask 
and     VAL- 


Special  Offer 


If  you  wish  to  rest  Valspar,  send  ioc  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing 
and  packing  and  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  ro  finish  a 
small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE    &   COMPANY 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  iv 


New  York         Chicago 
Boston  Toronto      trao£ 

London       Amsterdam 


VOICES- 


\V.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco  and  principal 
Pacific  Coast  Cities 


ESTABLISHED  1832 


Copyright,  1916,  hy  Valentine  Sr  Company 
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Nick  and  Pull- 

and  the 
point  pops  out 


QUICK!  Easy!  Fascinating!  It  is 
downright  fun  to  sharpen  a  Blaisdell 
pencil.  The  "nick  and  pull'  way  super- 
sedes the  old  slow,  mussy  method  of  whit- 
tling wooden  pencils.  The  Blaisdell  is 
absolutely  unique  in  its  time-saving,  labor- 
lightening,  lead-economizing  features. 

Blaisdell  s  are  made  of  the  finest  quality  leads. 
They  are  wonderfully  smooth  and  easy-writing. 
They  are  in  daily  use  by  up-to-date  people 
everywhere — in  offices,  factories,  banks,  tele- 
graph offices,  and  schools,  and  by  the  biggest 
business  concerns  in  the  country. 

Blaisdell  202,  with  eraser,  wins  its  way 
into  the  good  graces  of  office  workers  instantly. 
60c  a  dozen,  $6  a  gross. 

Blaisdell  151  blue  pencil  is  the  biggest 
success  of  its  kind  ever  made — outsells  all  other 
blue  pencils  combined.  $1  a  dozen,  #10.80  a 
gross. 

Blaisdell  spun-glass  ink  eraser  takes 
the  blackest  blots  right  out.  Sharpens  like  a 
Blaidsdell  pencil.  Lasts  three  times  as  long  as 
the  ordinary  ink  eraser,  and  costs  but  10c. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils — every 
kind  for  every  purpose,  including  Regular,  Col- 
ored, Copying,  Indelible,  Extra  Thick,  China 
Marking,  Metal  Marking,  Lumberman's  and 
Railroad  pencils.  All  grades  and  all  degrees 
of  hardness. 

Stationers  everywhere  sell  Blaisdell  Pencils. 
Ask  yours  for  Blaisdells  today! 


between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty. 
The  author  tries  to  present  the  boy's  point 
of  view  at  a  time  when  to  carry  stag- 
beetles  in  one's  pocket  and  fire  ink-darts 
at  one's  comrades  are  the  height  of  his 
ambition.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  differ- 
ences in  the  English  and  American  school 
habits,  sports,  and  systems.  The  Ameri- 
can reader  finds  too  many  chapters  given 
up  to  the  details  of  cricket,  which  are  so 
much  Greek  to  the  average  reader,  but 
the  boys  are  interesting  and  some  of  the 
contretemps  very  amusing.  There  isn't  the 
charm  in  "  David  Blaize  "  that  there  was  in 
"Seventeen,"  but  perhaps  an  Englishman 
j  would  reverse  that  judgment. 

HYAMSON'S  "UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY" 

II 5  amson,  Albert  M .  A  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography  of  All  Ages  and  of  All  Peoples.  Quarto 
744—12  pp.  $7.50  net.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  London,  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

This  work,  which  aims  to  give  brief 
biographies  of  "every  man  and  woman 
who  has  achieved  eminence  or  prominence, 
from  the  dawn  of  history  until  the  present 
day,"  brings  down  to  date  a  similar  work 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole  and 
published  in  London  in  1865,  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  which  was  edited  in 
the  United  States  by  William  Adolphus 
Wheeler  and  published  in  New  York  in 
1866,  and  another  edition  was  published 
in  Boston  in  1869.  The  present  compila- 
tion, modeled  upon  these,  contains  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  names  of  men 
and  women,  and  gives  in  addition  to 
patronymics  the  given  name,  nationality, 
profession,  calling  or  occupation,  and  the 
annual  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  each 
subject  whose  name  is  recorded.  The 
compiler  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  Ameri- 
can names  in  general.  All  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  generals 
of  the  American  War  of  Secession,  as  well 
as  the  statesmen  of  that  and  later  times, 
are  found  duly  recorded.  The  same  may 
be  said  for  the  names  of  British  subjects 
who  have  come  into  prominence.  Alto- 
'  gether,  Mr.  Hyamson  has  vastly  improved 
the  original  dictionary.  He  has  made  a 
volume  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
convenience  to  habitual  users  of  such 
books.  He  might  confer  a  favor  upon 
mankind  in  general  if  he  should  supple- 
ment this  work  with  a  dictionary  on  the 
same  general  plan  which  should  embrace  all 
distinguished  living  characters. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  range  of  Mr. 
Hyamson' s  work,  which  he  modestly 
describes  as  "an  endeavor  to  include  every 
one  whose  work  and  whose  memory  can  be 
said  to  have  survived  until  to-day,"  the 
effort  h  i  -  fallen  short  of  the  endeavor  in  one 
respect,  perhaps  in  more  than  one,  but  this 
one  is  so  striking  as  to  call  for  special  ref- 
erence. One  finds  records  of  Confucius, 
Mohammed,  and  Zoroaster,  even  a  record 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  "Roman  Governor  of 
Judea  in  38,"  but  nowhere  in  the  book  is 
there  a  reference  to  that  "just  Person"  of 
whose  blood  Pilate  proclaimed  himself 
innocent.  Does  Mr.  Hyamson  wish  his 
readers  to  believe  that  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  memory  have  not  survived 
until  to-day?  In  a  book  of  this  kind,  the 
omission  is  serious.  There  are  other 
omissions,  of  course,  Peter  and  Paul  we 
find,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Luke  also  is  nowhero  to  be  found. 
But  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  review  to 


exhaust  the  Biblical  subjects,  it  suffices 
to  know  that  even  as  Mr.  Hyamson  has 
omitted  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  also 
has  he  omitted  the  name  of  one  of  his  own 
faith — Shabbethai  Zebi,  the  Jewish  fanatic 
of  the  seventeenth  century  whose  cult 
spread  from  Cairo  to  Avignon. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  .ENGLISH  PLAYS 

Representative  English  Plays.  From  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and 
Robert  G.  Martin.  New  York:  The  Century  Company 
$2.50  net. 

A  survey  of  the  British  drama  from  the 
days  of  miracle-  and  morality-plays  to  the 
time  of  Oscar  Wilde  was  never  before 
comprised  within  a  single  volume.  The 
service  rendered  by  the  editors  is  a  genuine 
one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  choice 
from  so  large  a  body  of  work  would  likely 
vary  with  every  such  undertaking.  The 
principle  of  choice,  so  the  editors  tell  us, 
revolved  around  the  considerations  of 
"excellence,  influence,  and  historical  im- 
portance, representative  and  typical  char- 
acter (for  a  body  of  drama  or  for  an  age), 
and  the  importance  of  the  type."  Such 
considerations,  then,  militate  against  an 
assembly  of  plays  merely  as  "the  best" 
and  explain  the  absence  of  some  favorites. 
The  prime  favorite,  indeed,  is  not  here 
at  all,  and  the  editors  rather  naively 
remark  that  in  so  small  a  collection  the 
only  way  to  do  full  justice  and  honor  to 
Shakespeare  is  to  omit  him  altogether. 
The  other  Elizabethans  range  before  us  for 
the  most  part  in  plays  that  would  in- 
stantly strike  the  reader  as  representative, 
tho  the  unfamiliar  "Mother  Bombie" 
of  John  Lyly,  we  are  told,  was  chosen 
because  it  exemplifies  the  strong  Latin 
influence  which  helped  to  transform  the 
medieval  into  the  modern  drama.  The 
other  periods  are  less  fully  represented, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  worth  the 
selection  is  doubtless  adequate.  The  vol- 
ume ends  on  the  threshold  of  the  modern 
period — a  safe  place  to  pause,  but  a  dis- 
appointment to  some.  Wilde's  "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan"  is  chosen  as  marking 
the  rise  of  a  "realistic  prose  drama  of 
genuine  literary  worth."  It  closes  the 
period  represented  by  Shelley's  "Cenci,'" 
Bulwer.'s  "Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  Brown 
ing's  "Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon."  Devotees 
of  the  modern  drama  are  not  generously 
catered  to,  but  the  background  of  the 
subject  is  adequately  filled  in.  The  editors 
have  supplied  the  reader  with  introductions, 
and  for  the  older  and  obscurer  plays  with 
foot-notes  to  assist  to  a  fluent  reading. 

CLASSIC  WORKS  ON  THE  ORIENT 

Triibner's  Oriental  Series.  Si-Yu-Ki,  Buddhisl 
Records  of  the  Western  World,  translated  from  the 
Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  (a.d.  629),  by  Samuel  Beal 
pp.  cviii-242,  369;  Hwui  Li,  The  Life  of  Hiuen-Tsiang 
with  an  introduction  by  Samuel  Beal,  pp.  3Uvm-/18 
Joseph  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism,  pp.  xxxiv-35>S;  r 
Bigandet,  The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the 
Buddha  of  the  Burmese,  with  annotations,  pp.  xx.-f  be 
vii-326;  The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  Histor; 
of  His  Order  derived  from  Tibetan  Works,  translated  b; 
W.  Woodville  Rockhill,  pp.  xii-273;  Madhava  Acharva 
The  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha,  or  Review  of  tn< 
Different  Systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy, ..translate' 
by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E.  Gough,  pp.  xn-281;  A! 
beruni's  India,  An  Account  of  the  Religion,  Philosophj 
Literature  of  India  about  a.d.  1030,  edited  by  Edwar. 
C.  Sachau,  pp.  lii-408;  Martin  Haug,  Essays  on  th 
Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  oi  tn 
Parsis,  edited  by  E.  W.  West,  PP-  ^-fV,^ 
Dowson,  A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mytbolog, 
and  Religion,  pp.  xx-411;  Edwm  Arnold,  Indm 
Poetry  and  Indian  Idylls,  pp.  vi.i-270,  282.  Popul* 
edition,  10  vols.,  8vo.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  . Irene 
&  Co.;  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.50  net  per  yo 

It  may  happen  that  the  issue  of  a  sene 
of  related  works  is  a  more  important  even 
than  tho  original  publication.  In  tni 
infancy  of  a  science  masters  are  far  ahea 
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3UAKERS  are  the  all-year-' round 
tires—the  tires  that  make  good  not 
nly  on  summer  roads,  but  also  on  hard, 
leety,  iey  and  snow-covered  highways, 
'hey  are  the  tires  that  keep  cars  out  of 
cad  storage. 

lie  tough,  springy  tempered  rubber  treads  resist 
le  gashings  of  ice  and  frozen  mud,  and  per- 
mit the  use  of  chains  when  the  going  is  unusually 
eacherous  or  dangerous. 

empering  gives  the  high-grade  rubber  in 
luaker  Tires  a  wearing  quality  that  cannot 
*  secured  by  the  ordinary  process  of  vulcan- 
ing«      While   hard    enough    to    grind    down 


materials  that  would  cut  rubber  that  had  not 
been  tempered,  Quaker  tempe?~ed  rubber  is  resili- 
ent and  elastic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Tempered  rubber  does  not  crack,  chip  nor 
pick  out.  It  wears  evenly — like  tempered  steel 
— and  mighty  slowly.  That's  why  Quaker 
Tire  users  report  such  wonderful  mileage  rec- 
ords and  freedom  from  tire  trouble,  regardless 
of  road  conditions. 

The  T.  T.  T.  tread  is  another  exclusive  Quaker 
feature — scientific  in  every  respect.  Economy 
and  caution  suggest  the  use  of  these  non-skid 
treads.  Quaker  Tires  are  the  cheapest  if 
price  be,  based  on  service.  Ask  the  Quaker 
dealer  to  show  you  these  5,000-mile  tires  at 
about  a  3,500-mile  price. 


UAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 

Factory,  Philadelphia 


na 


Well-rated  Garages,  Auto  Accessory  or 
Hardware  dealers  seeking  a  high-grade 
tire  account  for  1917  should  write  at 
once  for  our  proposition.  Certain  good 
territory  is  open.  Address  Factory 
Order  Office. 


CHICAGO 
182  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 
207  Fulton  St. 
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Smoke  cWisdom 

\  what  it  is. 


i  t 


Move  forward  or  lose  out"  says  the  spirit 
of  our  time. 

So  we   organize   better,  eat   more   sensibly,   work 
and  play  more  wisely. 

The  efficient  man  even  expresses  the  idea  in  his 
smoking. 

He    chooses   a   satisfying,    mild    cigar    because    it 
keeps  him  happy  and  work-ht,  too. 

And  he  smokes — thousands  upon  thousands  of  him 
-the  ROBERT  BURNS. 


What  is  the  reason  for  this 
tremendous,  nation-wide  ac- 
ceptance of  ROBERT 
BURNS? 

Its   satisfying  taste  —  which 

never  fuddles,  never  dulls.     Its 

satisfying  mildness — which 

leaves  you  easy  and  soot/ted  and 

head-clear    as    a    good   smoke 

should. 

*         *         * 

The   blend    and    the    curing 


explain  these  characteristic 
ROBERT  BURNS  qualities. 
Its  Havana  filler  gives  it  fine 
flavor.  Our  own  special  curing 
gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness. 
The  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper 
helps  that  mildness. 

And  —  remember  this- 
ROBERT  BURNS,   moving 
forward  with  the  trend  of  the 
age — is  today  a  better  cigar  than 
ever  before. 


cyUuvo 


llA+Ls 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS    himself.      Price    5c. 


^Rob't  Burns! 
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LITTLE  BOBBIE 


Sold  by  thousands  of 
dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  particularly  by 
those    who  display 

this  sign. 


Little  Bobbie  5* 


SMOKER'S  NOTE — If  you  must  smoke  heavy  cigars,  smoke 
them  only  after  meals.  At  all  other  times  smoke  a  mild 
cigar.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS  and  your  palate  and 
nerves  will  both  thank  you. 


Straiton    &   Storm,    Manufacturers,    119    West    40th    Street,    New    York  City 


of  their  times  and  produce  works  the  worth 
of  which  only  a  inaturer  development  makes 
evident.  That  is  the  case  with  a  series  of 
volumes  in  Triibner's  "Oriental  Series," 
now  being  republished  on  this  side  by  the 
Duttons,  in  the  sphere  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  literature,  and  religion.  Each 
of  these  is  a  classic  of  sterling  worth, 
valuable  both  as  the  production  in  English 
of  a  contribution  to  history  from  Eastern 
sources  and  in  the  way  of  exposition.  The 
time  is  now  ripe  for  the  appreciation,  by, 
happily,  a  large  corps  of  students,  of  works 
long  known  only  by  the  few  specialists 
who  alone  until  recent  years  benefited 
by  them.  It  is  an  incident  of  note  that 
these  books  may  now  be  bought  at  a  price 
much  below  that  at  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  available. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  not  b« 
deduced  that  the  volumes  are  of  interest 
only  within  narrowly  prescribed  limits. 
Most  of  them  are  of  an  intensely  human 
sort,  and  some  are,  besides,  of  extreme 
and  permanent  value  as  unique  historical 
documents  the  loss  of  which  would  be  a. 
calamity. 

Of  the  volumes  mentioned  above,  the 
first  contains  the  summary  by  Tsang,  a 
noted  convert  to  Buddhism  in  China,  of 
the    travels    of    other    dynese-Buddhist 
pilgrims  to  India,  witfr  a  description  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed,  from 
400    a.d.    to   his   own    time.      This  early 
dated     information     respecting     western 
China  and  India  and  Buddhism  is  invalu- 
able.    The  life  of  Tsang  supplements  the 
first,  and  throws  much  needed  fight  on  the 
Buddhist  religion  and  the  Indian  people  of 
his  day.    Edkins's  volume  retells  the  story 
of    Buddfia    as    received    in    China   and 
describes   the  history  and  course  of  the 
religion  there.     Published  first  in  1879,  it 
has    never   been    superseded.      BigandetV 
work  is  an  exposition  of  the  same  mate- 
rial   from    Burmese    sources,    is    yet   un- 
rivaled, and  is  as  authoritative  as  when 
first  issued.     The  work  by  Rockhill,  th( 
noted  American  traveler  and  diplomat,  doe* 
for  Tibet  what  Bigandet's  does  for  Burmah 
No  other  work  yet  written  can  take  its 
place.      The    "  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ' 
is  the  review  by  a  learned  Hindu  of  thi 
"sixteen"    systems   of    Hindu   philosophy 
and    religion    as    they    appeared    in    thi 
fourteenth  century.     No  student  of  Hindi 
thought    can    afford    to    be    without    it 
Equally  valuable  from  another  point  o 
view   is   Alberuni's    India,   written  abou 
1030  by  a  learned  native  of  Khiva,  wnos 
objective  view  and  exposition  have  main 
tained  the  value  of  this  classic.     Haug' 
work  on  the  Parsis  blocked  out  the  pat 
later  students  followed.     While  a  few  c 
its    conclusions    are    superseded    by  late 
investigations,   much   is   of  lasting  merii 
Dowson's    "Dictionary"    is    alone  in  it 
field,  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned;  an 
Edwin     Arnold's     translations     need    n 
encomium  from  the  reviewer. 

All  these  volumes  are  exact  reprints  < 
the  original  editions,  and  contain  in  fu 
their  rich  apparatus  (prefaces  and  notes 
No  student  of  the  life,  literature,  religioi 
and  customs  of  the  East  can  afford  to  \ 
without  them.  The  reprint  at  so  low  co 
is  a  boon. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  AMERICA 

Groat,  George  Gorham  (Ph.D.).  An  I "<"««!" 
tlon  to  the  Study  of  Organized  Labor  in  Anierir 

Pp.   xv-494.     New   York:   The    Macmillan  Compa' 
$1.75. 

Professor    Groat's    elaborate    study 
organized  labor  in  this  country  eonstitut 
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in    interesting    addition    to    the    rapidly 

^cumulating    literature    of    the    subject. 

\Vliile  the  work  is  conceived  in  a  spirit 

>f  sympathy  for  the  labor  organizations 

]md  then-  just  aims,   it  is  by  no  means 

bartizan,  the  author  urging  in  his  preface 

hat  he  shares  with  many  others  a  doubt 

is   to   the   fulness   witli   which   organized 

abor  lives  up  to  its  weighty  obligations. 

le  believes,  nevertheless,   that  in  public 

liscussion  generally,  the  unions  do  not  get 

fair  and  intelligent  hearing.     His  book 

nay   be   regarded    as    distinctly    friendly 

o  the  unions. 

The  author  in  his  Introduction  quotes  a 
triking  sentence  from  Carlyle:  "This 
hat  they  call  the  organization  of  labor  is 
lie  universal,  vital  problem  of  the  world." 
^he  words  must  have  been  written  about 
hive-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  the 
roblem  has  moro  vitality  to-day  than 
\<r  before.  Even  in  its  academic  aspect 
has  become  important,  as  the  recent 
ase  of  Professor  Nearing,  with  its  quasi- 
insational  features,  proved.  In  this  latest 
hiily  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  pressing 
roblem  of  economic,  constructive  states- 
unship  at  the  present  time  the  author 
incentrates  his  attention  upon  the  labor- 
uions,  as  presenting  a  very  practical  and 
s  yet  far  from  exhausted  phase  of  the 
ibject.  First  sketching  in  the  historic 
ackground  of  the  movement,  with  its 
eginnings  in  England  and  its  charac- 
iristically  sinister  association  with  the 
reat  Plaguo  of  1348,  Professor  Groat  gives 
n  interesting,  sympathetic  account  of  the 
radual  travail  of  labor  from  a  condition  of 
'rfdoin  to  what  now  seems  by  com- 
arison  independence. 

The  problems  of  organized  labor,  which 

o  of  such  absorbing  interest  in  the  pres- 

lt  struggle  for  political  control,  did  not 

riginate    in    modern    times.      This    con- 

sieatious  investigator  finds  their  roots  in 

le  modifications  of  feudalism  during  the 

drteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     The 

anorial  lords  and  greater  barons  "were 

"minuting  the  primitive  forms  of  feudal 

tea  in  the  form  of  payment  in  services 

to  money  payments,  such  as  rents  and 

Ms."      This     finally    led,     the    author 

'lioves,  to  the  more  complex  relations  of 

ter  medieval  and  early  modern  periods. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  author  has 

eaented  both  sides  of  all  questions  dis- 

ist,  and  lias  tried  to  hold  the  scales  fairly. 


Quite  Different.— Judge— "  You  deny 
"Miio  any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  yet 
ie  description  fits  you  exactly — a  beauti- 

1   taee,   a   wonderful  figure,   and   dainty 

Oh,  judge      I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"— 

WARNING! 

BEWAHK    OIT  SIUSOKIPTION 

SWINDLERS' 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
ucrang  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
'   Urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 

0  tiiey  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
morning  them  10  represent  us,  and  especially 

1  -"  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
1  uuiY  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
I  nation    of   .subscriptions    is    never    given    out 

•my  One  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
''    subscriptions    direct,    or    postpone    giving 

"order    until     you    can     make     inquiry.     If 

«  nave  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 

conimuiuty     arc     being     swindled,     nolitx 

'"  cinei  ol  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 

!>i  arrange   another   interview    with    the   agent 

wnicn  yon  can  lake  such  action  jointlj  as 
»3  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


"HIT  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  BLISSFUL  SHAVE," 
ADVISES   MENNEN 

The  trail  of  poor  lathers  is  thronged  with  cut,  disfigured, 
nervous,  6have-conscious  faces.  But  by  joining  the  happy 
Brotherhood  of  the  Mennen  Lather,  you  insure  your  face 
against  most  of  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  the  shave. 

An  abundance  of  water,  well  "worked  in"  with  the  brush, 
expands  half  an  inch  of  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  into  an 
incomparably  rich  lather  that  remains  moist  and  firm  during 
the  shave.  It  softens  the  most  obstinate  beard  without 
rubbing-in  or  re-lathering.  It  leaves  your  face  cool,  com- 
fortable, and  satisfied.  It's  rich  in  that  soothing  emollient, 
glycerine,  and  requires  no  lotion  after  using.  Use  only 
Mennen's  Talcum  for  Men. 

Mennen's  is  in  a  state  of  ready  solubility  in  the  tube. 
Use  either  hot  or  cold  water;  hard  or  soft.  The  Mennen 
lather  knows  neither  flaw  nor  weakness.  It  prepares  the 
beard  so  thoroughly  for  shaving  that  it  greatly  prolongs  the 
usefulness  of  razor-blades  and  saves  stropping  and  honing. 

Mennen's  is  absolutely  without  free  caustic.  Its  em- 
phatic superiority  over  the  frothy,  feeble,  fast-drying,  or 
lumpy  lathers  of  many  shaving  soaps  has  made  it  the  ruling 
favorite  with  those  wise  men  who  know  the  folly  of  wast- 
ing time  while  shaving. 

^JSRHdRD  n^nn^n  ^HsnicaL  ^o 

Laboratories: 

1620  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Canadian   Factory:  Montreal,  Quebec 

Sales  Agents  for  Canada: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.    , 


Toronto,  Out. 


'(   Chemical  Co. 


§j  puwt>Ri<ruusft  f 
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/  co*         GERHARD 
'  a  MENNEN 

$        CHEMICAL  CO. 
Laboratories: 
1620  Orange  St., 
Newark,  N.J. 

Enclosed  is  10  cents  (bi 
v  hii  h  i>k  ase  Bend  me  a 
medium-sixed   tube  of  Men- 
nen's   Sharing     Cream     and. 
free,   a    trial  can  of  Mennen's 
Talcum  for  Men. 


: 
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Whais 


The  query  is  centuries  old  — the  answer 
ever  new. 

For  the  Bard  himself  did  not  give  an  ade- 
quate answer,  though  cleverly  he  seemed  to 
do  so. 

There  may  be  everything  in  a  name  —  or 
nothing. 

Depending  entirely  on  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  ideal,  a  purpose  and  a  will  back  of  the 
name. 

Names  die  or  endure  —  they  get  their 
deserts. 

In   recent  times  men  seem  to  have  over- 


looked that  fact— that  inevitable  r<  a 
good  or  ill. 

Names   in  our   day,   are,   alas,  Jj 
regarded  only  as  things  with  whicl  ,1 
jure— to  capitalize— to  exploit— to  m 
—quickly;  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  ie 

If  the  name  Reo  stands  for  muc  u 
esteem,  it  is  because  back  of  that  rt« 
ideal— and  a  definite,  unswerving  piPc 

Nothing    Utopian    or    theoretic-  J 
practical   business   policy  that  tool 
future— and  is  willing  to  wait  a  U»e 
for  the  full   reward— feeling,   knovig 
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wfd  will  be  the  greater  for  the  time 
Reserving  it.  We  Reo  Folk  believe 
rien  Rule  so  sincerely  we  apply  it  in 
s  s  in  personal  affairs — week  days  as 
&  tdays;  in  our  dealings  with  custom- 
«y  never  see,  as  with  the  home  folk. 

*-:cess— and  that  success  has  been 
y  we  could  have  hoped  for  in  the 
"Tj-has  been  due  directly  to  the  ideals 
rq<eo--and  the  consistent  adherence 
'  !aid  down  in  the  beginning. 

f  boast,  and  our   pride,  that   the 
stands  for  all  that  is  fair  and  good 


in  merchandising,  as  it  stands  for  the  ripest 
there  is  in  experience  and  the  best  in  manu- 
facturing facilities. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  you  who 
read  this  have  come  to  know  and  to  regard 
the  Reo  product  as  "  The  Gold  Standard  of 
Values"  in  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  so  conduct  this  business 
that,  as  the  years  go  by,  you  will  not  find 
reason  to  change,  but  will  be  the  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  that  good  opinion  of  Reo. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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"No  Waiting— Where 
There's  a  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor" 

a  WE  thing   /  like   about  your  store,    Mr. 
Jackson,    is  that  I  never  have  to  wait. 
Everything  is  so  up-to-date." 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mrs.  Keith.  The 
electric  way  of  store  keeping  is  a  good  busi- 
ness builder.  These  compact  Robbins  &  Myers 
motors  are  a  great  help — from  grinding  coffee 
to  chopping  meat. " 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  way  has 
raised  the  standard  of  modern  store 
keeping.  Wherever  things  are  done 
electrically  there  you  will  find  like  nice- 
ties of  high  grade  service  in  the  other 
departments. 

As  a  result,  progressive  storekeepers 
in  ever  increasing  number  are  saving 
time  and  increasing  sales  by  letting 
electricity  do  the  many  things  formerly 
done  by  hand. 

They  know  that  makers  of  high  grade 
electrical  devices  for  the  home,  office, 
store  and  factory  equip  their  product 
with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  in  order 
to  insure  an  operating  quality  in  keep- 
ing with  the  machine's  other  quality 
features. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  made  in 
all  sizes  from  1-40  to  25  horsepower,  for 
operation  on  all  commercial  direct  and 
alternating  circuits.  So  look  for  the 
name  Robbins  &  Myers  on  the  motor  of 
whatever  electrically-driven  device  you 
buy.  It's  a  veritable  guarantee  of  qual- 
ity and  service. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio 

The   World's   Lafgest  Exclusive  Manufacturers   of  Electric 
Fans  and  Small  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Manufacturers  of  rA  j 
driven  machines — Let  oui  en- 
gineers co-operate  in  solving 
your  motor  problems  and  sub- 
mit sample  motors  which  you 
can  test  on  your  machines.  No 
obligation  involved. 

Motor  users — Write  for  data 
on  motors  to  suit  your  partic- 
ular needs. 

Electrical  dealers — Write  us 
for  bulletins,  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Let  us  help  you  close 
large    sales. 


CURRENT    POETRY 


Robbins  L  Mvcks  Motors 


THE  interesting  Poetry  Review,  oi 
London,  is  melancholy  reading  nowa- 
days. After  nearly  every  poem  there  is  an 
editorial  note  telling  us  that  the  poet 
died  in  battle.  The  number  of  young  men 
whose  genius  has  suddenly  flowered  in  the 
war  is  astonishingly  large,  and  that  so 
many  of  them  have  died  soon  after  proving 
that  they  were  poets  brings  clearly  before 
us  war's  ravages  in  the  world  of  letters. 

As  romantic  and  as  tragic  a  figure  as 
Rupert  Brooke  was  Captain  Julian  Gren- 
fell,  D.S.O.,  who  died  from  wounds  in  the 
summer  of  1915.  He  was  a  picturesque 
figure,  a  great  mutter  and  amateur  pugilist 
as  well  as  a  poet.  In  India  he  killed  thirty- 
six  boars  in  one  season,  in  South  Africa  he 
knocked  out  the  champion  boxer  of  the 
country — and  these  strenuous  deeds  did  not 
keep  him  from  writing  poetry.  It  was 
during  his  stay  in  India  that  he  made  this 
richly  colored  study  of  an  Oriental  land- 
scape, which  we  take  from  The  Poetry 
Review. 

THE  HILLS 

By  Julian  Grenfell, 

Mussoorie  and  Chakrata  Hill 

The  Jumna  flows  between 
And  from  Chakrata's  hills  afar 

Mussoorie's  vale  is  seen. 
The  mountains  sing  together 
In  cloud  or  sunny  weather, 
The  Jumna,  through  their  tether, 

Foams  white  or  plunges  green. 

The  mountains  stand  and  laugh  at  Time, 

They  pillar  up  the  Earth, 
They  watch  the  ages  pass,  they  bring 

New  centuries  to  birth. 
They  feel  the  daybreak  shiver; 
They  see  Time  passing  ever, 
As  flows  the  Jumna  River 

As  breaks  the  white  sea-surf. 

They  drink  the  sun  in  a  goldeu  cup 

And  in  blue  mist  the  rain; 
With  a  sudden  brightening  they  meet  the  lightning 

Or  ere  it  strikes  the  plain. 
They  seize  the  sullen  thunder 
And  take  it  up  for  plunder 
And  cast  it  down  and  under, 

And  up  and  back  again.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Here,  in  the  liills  of  ages 

J  met  thee  face  to  face; 
O  mother  Earth,  O  lover  Earth, 

Look  down  on  me  with  grace. 
Give  me  thy  passion  burning, 
And  thy  strong  patience,  turning 
All  wrath  to  power,  all  yearning. 

To  truth,  thy  dwelling-place. 

,     4 
Here    is    another    picture,    with   a  less 
august  subject.     The  philosophizing  in  the 
last  stanza  is  rather  roundabout,  but  the 
first  stanzas  are  vividly  pictorial. 

TO  A  BLACK  GREYHOUND 

By  Julian  Ghenfell 

Shining  black  in  the  shining  light. 

Inky  black  in  the  golden  sun, 
Graceful  as  the  swallow's  flight. 

Light  as  swallow,  winged  one, 
Swift  as  driven  hurricane.  .  .  . 

Double-sinewed  stretch  and  spring. 
Muffled  thud  of  Hying  feet, 

See  the  black  dog  galloping, 

Hear  his  wild  foot -beat. 

See  him  lie  when  the  day  is  dead, 

Black  curves  curled  on  the  boarded  floor. 

Sleepy  eyes,  my  sleepy  head  .  .  . 
Eyes  that  wen  aflame  before. 
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Gentle  now,  they  burn  no  more- , 
Gentle  now  and  softly  warm 

With  the  fire  that  made  them  bright 
Hidden — as  when  after  storm 
Softly  falls  the  night. 

God  of  Speed,  who  makes  the  fire— 

God  of  Peaco,  who  lulls  the  same- 
God  who  gives  the  fierce  desire, 

Lust  for  blood  as  fierce  as  flame — 
God  who  stands  in  Pity's  name — 

Many  may  ye  be  or  less, 
Ye  who  rule  the  earth  and  sun: 

Gods  of  strength  and  gentleness 

Ye  are  over  one. 


Here  is  a  magical  bit  of  melody  which  we 
find  in  The  Catholic  World  for  October. 
It  is  good  to  see  that  our  poets  are  redis- 
covering the  glories  of  our  own  rivers  and 
our  own  countryside — we  have  been 
straining  our-eyes  to  see  Stratford  and  the 
Avon,  and  been  blind  to  the  wonders  of 
the  Hudson  and — well,  Poughkeepsie— for 
here  is  a  poet  who  can  put  even  that 
curiously  named  city  into  musical  verse. 

OLD  HUDSON  ROVERS 

By  Michael  J.  Eakls 

When,  the  dreamy  night  is  on,  up   the  Hudson 
River, 
And  the  sheen  of  modern  taste  is  dim  and  far 
away. 
Ghostly  men  on  fantom  rafts  make  the  waters 
shiver, 
Laughing  in  the  sibilance  of  the  silver  spray. 
Yea,  and  up  the  woodlands,   stanch  in  moonlit 
weather, 
Go  the  ghostly    horsemen,    adventuresome   to 
ride, 
Whito  as  mist  the  doublet-baize,  bandolier,  and 
feather, 
Fleet  as  gallant  Robin  Hood  in  an  eventide. 

Times  are  gone  that  knew  the  craft  in  the  role 
of  rovers, 
Fellows  of  the  open,  care  could  never  load: 
Unalarmed  for  bed  or  board,  they  were  leisure's 
lovers, 
Summer  bloomed  in  story  on  the  Hyde  Park 
Road, 
Summor  was  a  blossom,  but  the  fruit  was  autumn, 
Fragrant  hay-lofts  for  a  bed,  cider-cakes  in  store, 
Warmer  was  a  cup  they  knew,  when  the  north 
wind  caught  'em, 
Down  at  Benny  Havens'    by    the  West  Point 
shore. 

Idlers  now — and  loafers  pass,  joy  is  out  of  fashion, 
Honest  fun  that  fooled  a  dog  or  knew  a  friendly 
gate, 
Now  the  craft  are  vagabonds,  sick  with  modem 
passion, 
Riding  up  and  down  the  shore,  on  an  aching 
freight; 
Sullen  are  the  battered  looks,  cheerless  talk  or 
tipsy. 
Sickly  in  the  smoky  air,  starving  in  the  day, 
Pining  for  a  city's  noise  at  Kingston  or  Po'keepsie, 
Eager  more  for  Gotham  and  a  great  White  Way. 

Kicli  is  all  the  countryside,  but  glory  lias  departed. 
What  if  yachts  and  mansions  be,  by  the  river's 
marge  I 
Dim  tho  was  a  hillside,  lamps  were  happy-hearted, 

Near  the  cove  of  Rondout  in  a  hut  or  barge. 
Silken  styles  are  tyrants,  fashion  kills  the  playtime, 
Robs  the  heart  of  largess  that  is  kindly  to  lite 
poor, 
Richer  were  tho  freemen,  welcome  as  the  Maytime. 
Glad    was    child    or    maiden    seeing    Brennen 
of  the  moor. 

Send  us  back  the  olden  knights,  tell  no  law  to 

track  'cm, 
Give  to  child  and  maiden  story-tellers  as  of  yore, 
Millionaires  "»  legend-wealth,  tho  no  bauk  would 

hack  'em, 


Any  Victrola 
or  Disc 
Phonograph 
Made  Electric 
in  30  Seconds! 


S1250 


No  more  bothersome  cranking  of  your  phonograph.  The  continual 
winding  and  rewinding  of  the  spring  takes  away  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  music.  Many  a  record  is  spoiled — robbed  of  the  sweet  tone 
and  perfect  rhythm — by  the  spring  running  down  suddenly.  The  most 
important  and  necessary  phonograph  improvement — the  one  that  does 
away  entirely  with  cranking.  Every  phonograph  can  now  be  made  elec- 
tric— instantly — without  altering  or  harming  machine  in  any  way  by  the 

££bno&£  Phonomotor 


This  wonderful  motor  gives  you  all 
the  benefits, enjoyment  and  convenience 
of  the  highest  priced  electric  phono- 
graphs at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 

With  the  Arnold  Phonomotor  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  change  records 
and  needles.  The  Arnold  Phono- 
motor   does   the    rest.       It    assures    a 


perfect  reproduction  of  every  selec- 
tion because  it  operates  at  uniform 
speed  and  is  absolutely  noiseless.  You 
adjust  the  speed  regulating  device  as 
you  always  did,  but  there  is  no  fluc- 
tuation, no  slowing  down — no  dis- 
cordant sounds  or  spring  noise  to 
spoil  the  record. 


Attaches  or  detaches  instantly — 
Positively  will  not  harm  any  machine 


To  use  the  Arnold  Phonomotor 
simply  let  the  spring  run  down  and  take 
out  the  handle.  Then  set  the  Arnold 
Phonomotor  so  its  soft  rubber  drive 
pulley  touches  the  metal  disc  turn-table. 
Attach  the  plug  to  any  electric  light 
socket.  Simply  press  the  button  and  the 
record  plays.  When  selection  is  fin- 
ished, if  your  machine  has  no  automatic 
stop,  press  the  button  again  and  the 
record  stops — no  cranking — no  winding 
or  rewinding.  There  is  absolutely  no 
danger — no  need  to  fear  harming  or  de- 
facing the  phonograph,  because  there 


is  nothing  to  alter  or  change.  The 
Arnold  Phonomotor  operates  without 
permanent  attachment.  Enables  you  to 
change  back  at  will  to  the  old  way  of 
cranking — but  we  know  you  won't. 

The  Arnold  Phonomotoi  is  made  by 
a  firm  which  has  specialized  in  small 
motors  for  over  1 5  years.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  test  and  experiments  to 
perfect  a  phonograph  motor  that  would 
render  the  best  possible  reproduction  of 
any  selection  of  any  kind  without  noise 
or  vibration — and  is  fully  guaranteed 
in  every   particular. 


10  Days  Trial ! 


Test  the  Arnold  on  your  own  phonograph  10 
days  before  you  decide  to  buy  it.  Try  it 
on  every  kind   of   a    record.     Note    how    it 

assists  in  getting  the  very  best  out  of  every  selection — whether  it's  the  deep  tones 

of  Scotti  or  Caruso,   the  rich  mellowness  of  Alma    Gluck's    voice,   the  sweet 

strains  from  Mischa  Elman's  or  Maud 

Powell's    violin,   the   sharp,    stentorian 

sounds  from  Sousa's  or  Pryor's  band, 

or  the  subtle  humor  of  a  Lauder  song. 

Send  coupon  today  for  our  10  day?  trial  and  com- 
plete description  of  tbe  wonderful  Arnold  Phonomotor. 
It  will  make  your  phonograph  up-to-date  and  many 
times  more  enjoyable. 

AGENTS— irrite  for  offer.  The  Arnold 

sells  on  demonstration .    It  is  not  sold 

by  phonograph  dealers.    Ask  us  why! 

ARNOLD  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1414  W.12th  Sl,  Racine, Wis. 


Send  This  Coupon 


I  ARNOLD  ELECTRIC  CO..  1414  W.  12th  St..  Racine.  Wi». 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  civing  full  particulars  about 

I 

I 

I  Street... 

||  Cfly......^-. 


the  Arnold  Phonomotor  and  details  of  your  10-Day  Trial 
offer. 

Name _ _ «___„ 


.  SUk 
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The  right  campaign  button  for 
your  winter  campaign  against 
colds  is  the  ONE  Button  on  the 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

Selection  Day  is  coming— the  day  when 
you  march  down  to  your  dealer's  to  register 
your  vote  for  winter  underwear.  So  let's 
simplify  the  issues  that  you  must  decide. 
First,  you  want  Warmth — and  the  Hatch 
One-Button  Union  Suit's  variety  of  quality 
fabrics  gives  you  as  much  as  you  want. 
Second,  you  want  Comfort— and  this  gar- 
ment's perfect  design  and  careful  finishing 
assure  that.  Third,  you  want  Convenience — 
and  the  unique  method  of  fastening  this  suit 
makes  it  the  easiest  possible  garment  to  slip 
on  and  off  and  keeps  it  free  from  lost  buttons 
and  torn  buttonholes.  So  with  qualifications 
like  these  it's  earned  your  vote.     Cast  it! 

The  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  is  ob- 
tainable in  cotton  or  wool  in  all  weights  suited 
to  the  man  whose  work  demands  only  mod- 
erately heavy  garments  and  to  the  outdoor 
man  who  wants  the  greatest  degree  of  shel- 
tering warmth. 

This  garment  is  featured  ;it  the  best  haber- 
dashers' and  department  stores;  but  if  you  can- 
not get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send  your  size  with 
remittance  to  our  mill  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  we 
will  gladly  supply  you   direct;  delivery   free. 

Men's  Suits— $1.25,   $1.50,   $1.75,   $2.00, 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50 
Boys'  Suits— 75  cents,  $1.25,  $1.50 

Our  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  com- 
plete line  of  winter  and  nummer  weights 
■  >'  the  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suits  will 
be  sent  free  upon  reqtiest  to 

FULD   &    HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

Manufacturers 
Albany  New  York 

BARNES   KNITTING   CORPORATION 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Sole  distributor  to  dealers 


But  old  Benny  Havens  by  the  West  Point  shore. 
Off  with  lazy  vagabonds,  social  ghosts  that  shiver. 

Give  to  worthy  roadmen  the  great  green  way, 
And  we'll  hear  a  song  again  up  the  Hudson  River, 

Ringing  from  a  drifting  raft,  set  in  silver  spray. 


The  poetry  of  Florence  Earle  Coates  al- 
ways is  thoughtful,  stately,  and  exquisitely 
finished.  This  characteristic  poem  first  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  Magazine. 

THE  GODS  REMEMBER 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

The  Gods  remember  always.     We  forget, 
But  they  forget  not;   every  debt, 
Howe'er  we  palter  and  evade, 
Maturing,  must  be  paid. 

They  pity  us,  the  Gods,  but  naught  forgive, 
Lest  we,  who  slowly  learn  to  live — 
Children  scarce  wiser  in  our  age  than  youth — 
Should  come  to  doubt  their  truth! 

Loving  the  brave  who  strive  and  will  not  yield 
Tho  hurt  and  fallen  on  the  field, 
They  teach  us  not  from  death  to  fly, 
Lest  we,  indeed,  should  die! 

For  'tis  their  will  the  soul  shall  rise 
Above  its  earthly  agonies: 
Triumphant  rise,  as  from  the  pyro 
A  phenix,  winged  by  fire! 

Interestingly  reminiscent  of  the  old 
broadsheet  method  of  selling  poetry  are 
some  ballads  by  Allan  Updegraff,  printed 
by  the  Maverick  Press,  at  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.,  and  sold  at  five  cents  apiece  at 
fairs  and  festivals,  the  proceeds  being 
given  to  Belgium.  That  which  we  quote  is 
a  well-wrought  ballade,  contemporary  in 
application,  but  touched  with  some  of 
the  magic  of  the  France  of  ancient  courtly 
days. 

RED   ROSES 

By  Allan  Ipdegraff 

What  more  shall  be  said  of  Love?     O  lady  and 
queen, 
What  rose   shall    I    bring,   what  vow  of  faith 
shall  I  take? 
All  flowers  and  noblest  vows  are  all  too  mean 
To  bear  thee  the  love  with  my   heart-strings 
break. 
Shall  I  tell  thee  how  gladly  I'd  die  for  thy  dear 
sake? 
But  I  guard  my  life,  for  my  life  belongs  to  thee. 
O  lady,  a  strife  in  Hell  is  the  vow  I  make — 

And  a  rose,  and  more  than  a  rose,   I'll  pluck 
for  thee. 

To  the  lowest  circle  of  Hell,  where  shapes  obscene 

Writhe  in  the  poison*  d  air,  and  blood-pools  shake 
With  grislier  horrors  than  ever  ;i  Dante  has  seen, 

I'll  carry  thy  gage,  thy  ringing  name,  and  take 
Vengeance  upon  the  Beast  that  hoped  to  slake 

In  thy  fair  body  his  pride  ;<nd  letchery. 
This  is  my  vow;   and  there,  for  thy  dear  sake, 

A  rose,  and  more  than  a  rose.  I'll  pluck  for  thee. 

O  lady,  few  famous  heroes  of  old,  I  ween, 

Have  grappled  with  Death  for  a  fair  beloved's 
sake 
More  nearly  than  I.  Jean  Poilu,  for  thee,  my  Queen 

My  France,  my  France!    This,  then,  is  the  vcw 
I  take; 
To  go  to  tho  depths  of  Hell,  and  there  to  make 

Red,  blood-red,  roses  blossom  so  merrily 
That  all  despoilers  shall  learn  thereof,  and  quake — ■ 

A  rose,  and  more  than  a  rose,  I'll  pluck  for  thee! 

L'Envoi 

Now  Franco,  fair  France,  I  go  forth  for  thy  sake, 
And  if  I  fall,  send  no  tears  after  me; 

But  |)iay,  or  ever  my  body  and  spirit  break, 
That  a  rose,   and  more   than   a   rose,    1    pluck 
for  thee. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ON  THE  KARPATHIAN   BATTLE- 
GROUND 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Karpathian  Moun- 
tains, where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  of  a  dozen  nations  are  battling  for 
world-ideals,  lies  Maramaros-Sziget,  once 
merely  a  valuable  salt-mining  country.  It 
has  lain  there,  tucked  off  in  the  mountains, 
far  from  the  currents  of  European  life  for 
centuries,  and  now  the  flood  of  affairs  has 
turned  it  from  a  placid  back-country  into 
a  maelstrom.  It  was  out  of  the  "beaten 
path,"  so  it  had  few  tourists;  now  it  is  the 
scene  of  what  may  be  a  decisive  turn  of  the 
world's  future. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Timet, 
Miss  Lovina  Steward  Smith,  who  has  vis- 
ited the  place,  and  knew  its  quaint,  old- 
world  atmosphere,  has  brought  out  some 
of  the  notable  things  which  impress  the 
traveler.  She  has  seen  its  commingling  of 
races,  heard  its  babel  of  tongues,  watched 
its  rustic  life  wind  through  the  days,  from 
spring  to  autumn  and  back  to  spring 
again.  Just  now  it  is  much  better  than 
a  visit  to  those  mountains  to  read  her 
observations.  She  begins  by  telling  how 
Maramaros  is  reached,  and  what  is  seen 
when  we  arrive: 

Roumanian  gipsies  (Olah)  squatting  on 
the  ground,  men  with  long  curly  hair  who 
play  the  fiddle,  round  pretty  faces  of  half- 
naked  urchins  dancing  for  the  kreutzers 
(a  half-dozen  make  a  cent),  tinsel  aprons 
on  maidens,  and  old  women  crouching  in 
shawls — this  was  the  first  sight  on  alight- 
ing at  Maramaros-Sziget,  so  near  to  the 
Russian  and  Roumanian  frontier. 

The  Ruthenians  (Russians)  who  came 
as  settlers  in  the  sixteenth  century  pre- 
dominate as  to  numbers  in  this  town  of 
26,000.  The  ruling  and  educated  class 
are  Hungarians,  but  a  few  Slovaks  have 
drifted  in,  and  the  Germans  are  seen 
everywhere  to  keep  trade  alive.  A  queer 
combination  of  Jew  and  Gentile  throngs 
the  streets,  and  sign-boards  are  printed 
in  four  distinct  languages — German,  Mag- 
yar, Jewish,  and  the  Slavonic  letters  of 
the  Ruthenians. 

The  "Art  and  Culture  Palace,"  to  which 
the  Hungarian  State  donates  cash,  pictures, 
and  books  (the  same  in  all  towns  of  any 
size),  is  by  far  the  most  modern  building. 
Houses  are  of  cement,  usually  two  stories, 
with  yards.  The  old  Town  Hall  fills  the 
upper  end  of  the  market  square,  and  this  is 
where  the  interest  centers  for  the  traveler. 
Peasant  Ruthenians  from  the  mountainous 
districts  bring  in  their  wares;  men  and 
women  sit  on  the  ground  with  feet  out- 
stretched in  front  of  them  (not  squatting), 
each  foot  bound  in  leather  strips,  and 
shoulders  wrapt  in  woolly  sheep  capes. 
Some  of  these  capes  might  be  luxurious 
having  long  curly  wool -like  angora,  if 
they  were  not  so  dirty,  but  summer  and 
winter  they  are  worn  as  the  main  garment. 
The  peasants  thus  listlessly  sit,  waiting 
for  customers,  making  no  effort  to  sell 
the  jug  of  cream,  milk,  or  cheese  at  their 
side;  flat  and  silent  they  sit,  looking  at 
distance. 
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Timely  Warning 

No  matter  how  careful  a  driver 
you  may  be  or  what  tires  you  use, 
you  cannot    prevent   skidding  and 
slipping  on  wet,  muddy,  snow-covered 
roads  or  on  icy,  slippery,  greasy  pave- 
ments  unless   you   equip  your  car  with 

Weed  Chains 

When  properly  applied  Weed  Chains  do  not  injure 
tires — that  is,  put  on  so  as  to  allow  a  little  "play." 
Tight  enough  to  be  secure— loose  enough  to  "creep." 
When  they  "creep''  the  cross  chains  do  not  come  in 

contact  with  the  tire  at  the  same  place  at  any  two 

revolutions. 

Stop  at  your  dealer's  today  for  two  pairs  of  Weed 

Chains  and  always  put  them  on  before  driving 

over  wet,  city  pavements  and  country  mire. 


*«*^ 


mire. 

Sold  for  ALL  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Manufactured  only  by 

American  Chain  Co.  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  Canada — Dominion  Chain  Co. 
Limited,  Niagara    Falls,  Ontario 


WEED 
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OOMETHING  that  pipe'smokers  have  never  found  in 
tobacco,  yet  have  always  hoped  for,  is  full'bodied  rich' 
ness  that  is  delicately  mild.  Harmony  Pipe  Blend 
gives  just  that  flavor  —  it  might  be  called  "rich  mild- 
—  without   even  a  trace   of  harshness  or  discord. 


ness 


HARMONY 

^A  PIPE  BLEND^ 

To  be  had  at  clubs,  hotels  and  most  tobacco 
nists.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose 
15  cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  this 
full-sized  one-eighth  pound  tin,  postage  prepaid. 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  2 1 2  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


V*     In  the 

cream-colored, 
ixut-brdwi  tin 
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S  THE  acceptance  of  a 
painting  by  a  great  muse- 
vJwvin  urn  is  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence, so  the  use  of  a  piano 
by  a  great  artist  is  of  similar  signifi- 
cance. Only  a  superb  instrument 
— only  the  Baldwin — can  meet  the 
requirements  of  DePachman,  Sem- 
brich,  LaForge,  Bachaus,  Alda, 
Scharwenka,  Brown,  Levi  tzki.Ama- 
to  and  many  others  equally  as 
famous. 

Send  for  The  Book  of  the  Baldwin      -^ 

Wot  Palbtom  $iano  Co. 


CINCINNATI 
142  W.  Fourth  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 
1111  Olive  Street 

D1  NVER 

lt>36  California  Street 


CHICAGO 
323  S.  Wabash  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  INDIANAPOLIS 

665  Iifth  Avenue  18  N.  Penn'aSl. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
310  Sutter  Street 


LOUISVIL1  E 

425  S.  Fourth  Avenue 

DALLAS 
1911  Elm  Street 


Their  garments,  she  continues,  are  all 
homespun,  home-woven,  and  home-made. 
And  where  the  material  is  not  a  woven 
fabric,  it  consists  of  home-cured  hides. 
Boots  are  comme  il  faut  for  the  village 
maidens,  especially  if  they  pretend  to  social 
or  financial  prestige,  but  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  population,  opankas,  or  sandals, 
manufactured  with  queer  leather  straps, 
are  mostly  in  favor.  The  fit  tie  groups, 
sitting  as  she  describes  them,  with  their 
wares  for  sale,  are  glad  enough  to  include 
with  the  milk  the  earthenware  jug  which 
holds  it.  These  are  crude  in  form,  tho  they 
do  betray  some  innate  artistry,  and  slightly 
decorated,  speak  a  silent  tribute  to  the 
development  of  the  native  idea  of  beauty 
and  utility  in  combination.  She  passes  on 
to  the  individuals  in  the  group,  observing: 


The  little  Polish-Jewish  boy  is  the  life 
of  the  scene.  He  wears  a  long,  straight 
curl  over  each  ear,  and  is  alert  for  the 
kreutzers.  Bright,  pretty  boys  they  are, 
quick  in  action  and  intellect,  a  warrant  for 
progress  among  these  slow  Ruthenians.  It 
is  said  the  Ruthenian  men  will  sit  elbowing 
each  other  for  hours,  not  saying  a  word, 
seemingly  not  moving  even  a  muscle,  only 
staring  ahead  at  nothingness. 

The  Polish  Jew  when  seen  for  the  first 
time  is  a  curiosity  on  account  of  his  head- 
gear; it  consists  of  a  piece  of  felt  or  velvet, 
around  which  is  placed  a  strip  of  two-inch 
yellow  -  fox  fur,  sometimes  the  color  of 
his  hair;  at  any  rate,  the  lengths  of  fur 
falling  over  the  eyes  and  mixing  with 
strands  of  hair  give  a  most  disheveled, 
uncombed  effect,  and  comical  in  some 
cases.  The  curl  over  the  ear  is  the  same 
for  young  or  old,  and  this  fur  cap  is  worn 
for  Sunday,  holidays  (which  are  many 
and  funerals;  the  long  black  robe  coat  is 
the  daily  attire.  They  have  a  bad  name 
frequently  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
their  attire  as  among  other  natives,  yet 
Hungary  and  Austria  give  the  Jews  more 
privileges  than  the  neighboring  countries; 
as  to  church  and  financial  affairs  they  seem 
prosperous  enough. 

Hungary   is   known  for  its   salt-mines, 
one   of  which  centers  at  Akna-Szlantina 
mining-camp,    a    half    hour    from   Mara- 
rnaros-Sziget,     This  immense  stratum  of 
salt    continues    south    to    Torda-Aranyos 
and  is  seen  again  at  Maros-Ujvar.     Thi 
mine  at  the  latter  place  is  electric-lighted 
and  is  the  largest  salt-mine  in  Hungary 
but    this    stratum    laps    into    Roumania, 
where    it    is    worked    at    Turg-Ocna    by 
convict  laborers. 

A  village  on  a  high  crest  is  the  romantu 
situation  for  the  Akna-Szlantina  camp 
We  step  into  the  shaft  elevator— twc 
benches  for  seats— and  underground  we  go 
while  the  miner's  lamp  in  hand  show; 
timbered  sides  down  ninety  feet, 
comes  the  solid  salt  in  wavy  lines  from  tm 
process  of  drilling.  We  alight  at  370  tee 
depth,  where  a  narrow-gage  track  has  beei 
laid,  but  workmen  can  be  seen  diggmi 
fifteen  feet  below  us  on  a  new  level. 

The  immensity  of  this  room,  she  ex 
claims,  is  astounding.  It  is  like  standin; 
in  the  rotunda  of  some  vast  nations 
capitol,  for  high  overhead  rise  the  rounder 
arched  codings  some  300  feet  or  more,  an 
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the  length  is  double  the  height.  I*  forms  a 
vast  chamber  where  the  sounds  of  the 
hammer  come  so  faintly  that  they  sound 
\  like  the  tiny  tickings  of  a  watch.  Of  its 
jtrueture-Tnaterial,  she  says: 


Large  blocks  of  salt  are  under  our  feet, 
and  we  jump  from  block  to  block  as  tho 
on  floating  ice;  small  crystals  crackle  under 
foot  when  shifted  aside,  where  the  chisel 
had  laid  them.  There  is  a  wcirdness  about 
it,  and  a  sense  of  wonder  that  grows  when 
we  realize  we  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  On  all  sides  are  glistening  crystals 
of  the  beautifully  fluted  white  walls,  like  a 
glorious  temple.  An  altar  has  been  hewn 
out  of  salt  and  stands  out  as  solid  rock, 
even  decorated  with  crucifix  and  wreath. 
Each  workman  bows  his  head  on  passing, 
and  our  guide  lifts  his  hat  in  reverence, 
while  we  lightly  tread  as  tho  on  sacred 
ground  and  our  voices  send  out  strange 
echoing  sounds.  A  salt-mine  can  not  be 
compared  to  the  great  timbered  depths 
and  long  drifts  of  a  gold-  or  silver-mine; 
it  has  a  grandeur  all  its  own  in  whiteness 
and  purity. 

At  last  wo  come  upon  workmen,  their 
arms  uplifted  in  tho  stroke,  bare  back,  with 
perspiration  trickling  down  their  bodies; 
\cl  we  are  chilly  even  with  extra  clothing, 
which  had  been  provided  at  the  entrance. 

Cakes  of  salt  twelve  feet  square  are 
blocked  out  by  narrow  channels,  then 
about  100  small  iron  wedges  are  driven 
under  about  six  inches  apart.  When  the 
wedges  are  struck  by  strong  hammers  the 
slab  breaks  in  a  straight  line  the  entire 
length  of  the  block.  These  strips  are  then 
lasily  cut  into  small  pieces  for  loading  on 
the  underground  cars. 

Circling  upward  at  one  end  of  this 
immense  room  arc  serpentine  steps  375 
feel  high,  requiring  a  half  horn-  to  mount 
them,  but  they  are  used  only  in  case  of 
necessity.  Each  miner  when  he  enters  by 
shaft  or  stairs  exclaims  "Good  luck"  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  and  as  we  ascended 
we  heard  him  repeat  "God  bless"  with 
fervor. 

Outside  the  works  are  great  piles  of 
block  salt  waiting  shipment,  to  be  crusht 
into  the  liner  salt.  Five  to  twenty  cars 
daily  are  sent  south  to  Bulgaria  and 
Servia;  Russia  also  comes  in  for  its 
supply. 

Records  have  been  kept  showing  these 
nines  as  profitable  producers  far  back  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  For  one  hundred 
wars  the  Ferenez  bdnya  (mine)  has  been 
worked.     It   is   the   Largesl    mine  in  this 

seotion.  The  other  live  mines  are  greatly 
hindered  by  water.  The  gnawing  away 
oy  underground  streams  may  be  expected 
11  any  time.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
'ii  the  adjoining  grounds,  for  Kunigunda 
was  a  noted  salt-mine,  electric-lighted,  and 
1  great  producer,  noted  far  and  wide  not 
many  years  back;  now  it  is  nothing  but  a 
i^'lcss  hole. 

Stepping  out  on  a  long  platform  within 
"|  enclosure,  we  look  down  into  this  great 
unnel  of  earth,  rock,  and  salt  water,  half 
overgrown  will,  underbrush.  In  19(H)  the 
bottom  was  knocked  out:  the  crash  came 
»  we  treacherous  river  sucked  in  the 
melting  mass.  A  deafening  noise  accom- 
panied the  suction,  which  took  place  in  the 
,;"ly  morning.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
l"""b  but  buildings  aiui  machinery  were 
swallowed  into  this  540-foot  chasm,'  which 
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yawns  as  a  warning. 


"My  Check's  Been  Raised — and 
You  Don't  Even  Know  Who  Cashed  It?" 

Banker — Of  course  not.      It's  payable  to  "Bearer."     Anyone 

could  cash  it. 
Depositor — But  I  never  drew  a  check  to  "Bearer"  in  my  life. 

And  there  you  are!  Somebody  took  this  man's  check,  raised  it  to 
ten  times  the  original  amount,  then  erased  the  payee's  name  with  acid 
and  substituted  the  word  "Bearer.'  It  was  his  genuine  check,  with  his 
own  signature.      He  hadn't  a  chance  in  the  world. 

Protectograph 

Check  Writer 


(Writes  and  Protects  in  Two  Colors —  \ 

Amount  words  in  Red;    Denominations  in  Black/ 

provides  the  protection  that  has  never 
failed.  The  characters  are  "shredded"" 
into  the  paper  and  acid-proof  ink  in  two 
colors  forced  through  and  through  the 
shreds  under  pressure.  (Todd  Patents.) 
A  neat ,  businesslike  and  extremely  legible 
way  of  writing  and  protecting  checks — 
and  a  big  time-saver. 

PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre 
Checks  (Registered) 

PROTOD  check-  and  drafts,  furnished 
inly  to  owners  of  Todd  machines,  are 
proof  against  substitution  of  names  or 
bleaching.  No  forger  can  obtain  your 
PROTOD  check, because  every  sheet  of  PROTOD  is  registered, safeguarded,  and  executed  in 
our  own  Printing  Bureau,  under  lock  and  key  like  Government  bank  note-.  PROTOD  cheek- 
arc  made  in  several  desirable  colors  and  printed  or  lithographed  to  your  own  specifications 

Protectograph  ("beck  Writer  to  protect  the  amount.     PROTOD  /—  ^  —  —  — 

Chemical-Fibre  checks   to   prevent    forgery   or    substitution  of        *  todd 

names  and  dates— That's  the    Tod,!  System.  /    protectograph  co. 

..  .  ,,.  ,  /  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

If  you  don  t  believe  that   you  yourself   run  a  strong  chance         / 
of  loss  through   check  fraud      read    the   "Real   Life   Detective         I     FREE — Send    to   ad- 
Story"    by   a    famous    detective    who    gives    real    fact-    and  '    dress    on  enclosed  let- 
actual    incidents.      The   book    free    if   you    use    this    coupon        /    terhead    vour    luxik    on 
and  your  business  letterhead    to  indicate  you  ar> 
entitled   to  this  confidential  information. 


Todd  Patents 


TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1899)  , 

1 143  University  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.    / 


.      check    frauds    by  a    cele- 
/    brated    detective,    and 

/s a  m  pies   of   Protectograph 
(heck  Writing. 


Name 
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eel  prints 
that  ijou 
leave  every 

da 


You  walk  from 
your  home  to 
train  or  trolley 


In  the  evening 
you  attend  a 
theatre  or  a 

dance 


' — and  by  long  odds  the  best  aid 
you  have  in  maintaining  a  serene 
disposition  is  in  the  wearing  of — 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Millions  wear  them  in  preferem  i 
to  other  kinds,  tx  cause  the  Foster 
Friction  Plu^,  set  where  the  wear 
comes,  prevents  slipping  and 
makes  the  heel  last  longer.  I  hen- 
are  no  holes  to  track  mud  and 
dirt — cost  no  mere  than  the  or- 
dinary kind. 

soc — hlnck,  while  or'lnn.    For 
Men,    Women  and  Children. 

Foster    Rubber   Co. 

1 05  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

<in<t  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Pin       ■     •    pre  ents  flipping. 


A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER 
HER   SOUL 


AND 


WHEN  the  police  gathered  Iter  into 
the  grasp  of  the  law  again,  for  more 
petty  offenses,  they  were  convinced  that 
they  had  the  most  vicious  and  degraded 
woman  in  thirty  years'  experience.  She 
was  the  center  of  trouble  in  the  block  where 
she  lived,  a  locality  which  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  criminal  quarter.  So  they 
sent  her  off  to  prison  for  safe  -  keeping, 
knowing  that  they  could  do  nothing  toward 
cleaning  up  the  neighborhood  until  she  was 
removed  from  activity.  The  plan,  said 
an  officer  to  the  man  who  writes  about  it 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  was  to  send  her  back 
again  for  another  old  offense  as  soon  as  she 
had  served  sentence  for  the  earlier  ones. 

This,  the  writer  remarks,  savored  to  him 
of  revenge ;  he  began  an  acquaintance  with 
"Prisoner  X 107."    He  writes: 

From  the  moment  she  believed  I  was 
trying  to  help  her  she  was,  as  she  exprest 
it,  absolutely  square  with  me.  She  took 
the  chance  that  the  very  defenselessness  of 
voluntary  and  complete  confession  would 
outweigh  the  disgust  and  despair  it  was 
bound  to  excite.  She  answered  my  ques- 
tions unreservedly,  and  often  with  appall- 
ing frankness.  At  my  request  she  bared 
every  detail  of  her  career,  altho  she  knew 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  I  could  never 
discover  myself.  From  first  to  last  she 
never  lied  to  me. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  her  imprison- 
ment that  she  began  to  write  verse,  ap- 
parently for  the  pure  relief  of  expression. 
She  was  indifferent  to  its  reception,  and 
took  little  pride  in  it.  In  certain  moods 
she  wrote  with  great  ease.  But  the 
characteristic  of  her  mind  that  interested 
me  from  the  start  was  its  unexpectedness. 
She  never  gave  the  anticii>ation  answered. 
Her  mental  processes  had  strange  orbits, 
and  forecast  was  impossible. 

The  type  of  mind  that  was  hers  can 
best  be  understood  from  her  answer  to 
the  question,  "If  you  were  given  absolute 
freedom  to  spend  one  night  in  the  great 
city,  wholly  uncontrolled,  where  would  you 
go — to  the  theater,  to  a  dance,  or  where?" 
The  account  thus  reports  her  reaction: 

"I  would  choose  a  warm  night  after  a 
rainy  day,  a  night  when  all  the  electric 
lights  wore  halos  ,  round  their  heads  and 
everything  was  foggy.  I'd  go  to  the  park 
and  walk  for  an  hour  up  and  down  the 
paths,  where  J  could  see  the  reflections 
of  the  misty  lighls  in  the  wet  stone  pave- 
ments. Then  I'd  like  to  go  to  some  quiet 
place  where  I  could  hear  organ  music 
lor  another  hour.  Then  I'd  go  to  bed 
satisfied.  But  before  I  got  into  bed  I'd 
open  and  shut  my  door  lor  five  minutes 
steadily.  I'd  wanl  to  know  that  it  wasn't 
bolted!" 

I  have  said  that  her  poems  were  out- 
lets of  emotion,  rather  than  efforts  at 
literature.  This  is  well  shown  by  an 
incident  which  happened  after  her  release. 
On  one  of  her  Sunday  visits  we  were 
Crossing  the  fields  to  a  point  where  she 
could    take   her   home-bound    trolley,    when 

she   fhw  into  a   violent   passion   over  my 

reproofs  and  freed   her  mind  in  her  abusive 

.  . .     Then  she  boarded  the  crowded  car 


for  a  three. hours'  ride.  The  first  mail  on 
the  next  morning  brought  me  the  poem 
'"Forgive,"  written  on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope. 

This  is  the  poem  as  he  received  it,  re- 
printed with  a  few  others  from  her  pen: 

FORGIVE 

Didst  see  me  on  the  yesterday, 
When  meadoward  we  took  our  way, 
Strike  at  the  hand  that  lifted  up 
To  my  parched  lips  life's  brimming  cup? 
Didst  see  me  then  I  say? 

And,  seeing,  didst  thou  veil  thine  eyes. 
Pilled  with  a  saddened,  pained  surprize? 
Or  was  it  planned  that  such  as  I 
Must  know  a  thousand  deaths?    Then  die 
Ere  I  have  grasped  the  prize? 

Didst  see  me  on  the  yesternight 
When  sickened  soul  was  black  with  blight? 
Dread  quivers  of  despairing  shame 
Scorched  my  poor  body  like  a  flame. 
Didst  see  me  then — at  night? 

Upon  my  heart  a  little  ring 
Of  whitened  scars,  that  burn  and  sting. 
Reminds  me  that  I  struck  the  hand 
That  led  me  to  a  promised  land. 
How  long  doth  Memory  cling  ( 

APRIL    WEATHER 

I  said,  in  the  night,  I  shall  smile  no  more, 

For  my  grief  seemed  deep,  and  my  heart  was  sore; 

But  I  woke  when  the  sun  carest  my  lips, 

And  I  tingled  down  to  my  finger-tips. 

So  I  sang,  instead,  a  lilting  lay 

To  an  April  sky  on  an  April  day. 

MY  'SONG 

I  can  not  help  but  sing,  I  said, 
For  joy  hath  lately  found  me! 

When  friendly  stars  shine  overhead, 

I  can  not  help  but  sing,  I  said: 

Wouldst  have  me  weep?    The  past  is  dead, 
And  kindly  friends  surround  me. 

I  can  not  help  but  sing,  I  said, 
For  joy  hath  lately  found  me! 

Asked  by  the  writer  how  she  came  to  lead 
the  common  life,  when  she  was  so  full  of 
love  for  the  beautiful,  she  replied  by  a  long 
letter,  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  from  it 
we  learn  that  hers  was  much  the  case  of  a 
dual  personality,  one  half  of  which  lead 
her  through  a  life  in  a  cottage,  amid 
peaceful,  upright,  and  beautiful  surround- 
ings; the  other  half  drove  her  to  a  life  in 
the  underworld,  with  the  lowest  char- 
acters of  the  criminal  cosmos,  where  filth 
and  crime  were  her  daily  atmosphere. 
Then  she  was  imprisoned.  Of  this  she  said 
in  a  letter: 

Until  I  reached  the  prison  I  was  like  a 
person  in  a  stupor.  1  was  taken  there  in  a 
motor,  for  they  classed  me  as  a  dangerous 
criminal,  who  might  try  to  make  a  get- 
away on  the  cars.  A  matron  sat  beside 
me,  and  the  deputy  who  sat  in  front 
watched  every  movement  of  mine  in  a 
reflecting  mirror. 

Inside  the  prison  doors,  I  wailed  for 
some  time  on  a  long  bench  in  a  large  hall. 
At  intervals  officers  passed  by  and  gazed 
at  me  curiously  and  several  asked  im 
name.      Then    I    was    taken    to    the  rereiN 

ing-room  and  turned  over  to  the  reoeivin§ 
matron.     Piece  by  piece  my  clothing  was 

taken  from  me  and  thrown  into  a  heap 
When  I  was  ordered  to  bathe  in  full  view  o 
this  matron,  I  was  so  filled  with  an  agon: 
of  shame  and  indignation  that  I  made  m 
my    mind    to    get    even    with    them,    u> 
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Consider  the  lines  which 
express  your  own  individ- 
uality; our  designers  who 
cut  your  clothes  to  your 
identical  measurements; 
our  dependable  tailorship 
and  quality  standard  of 
woolens — If  you  buy  clothes 
from  this  point  of  view, 
you'll  leave  your  measure 
and  choice  of  fashion  and 
fabric  with  our  local  dealer 
in  your  own  city — Today. 


Price  Building 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


you  don  i  AiJiow   ./no  our  dsui^j 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of 
GOOD  made -to- order  clothes 

We   manufacture   no  ready-made    clothing 


write  us  for  his  name  and  address 
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PROTECTS  YOUR  HOME 
AT  THE  ONE  WEAK  POINT 

It  is  through  the  small  openings  in  and 
around  the  wii  Jows  and  doors  that  dust,  dirt 
and  cold  air  get  in  and  warm  air  goes  out. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  (as  the 
illustration  shows)  seals  these  cracks  and  crev- 
ices— means  freedom  from  window  troubles 
for  all  time. 

Moreover,  Chamberlin  assures  an  evenly 
heated  home,  regardless  of  weather  conditions, 
and  saves  20%  to  40%  in  fuel  cost. 

Chamberlin  is  made,  installed  and  guaranteed 
for  ten  years  by  the  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather 
Strip  Company. 

Write  for  a  List  of  Your  Neighbors 

who  have  their  windows  equipped  with  Chamberlin. 
Chamberlin  is  applied  to  windows,  doors,  casement 
windows,  transoms  and  French  windows,  in  new  or 
old  homes. 

Architects   will  always  approve  of   Chamberlin. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip 

Company 

Main  Office:  109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  of  the 

United  States 

TH  AM  BERLIN 

M  ETAL 

WEATHER    STRIP 
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to  my  mind  they  were  worse  than  the 
people  I  had  just  left. 

Even  when  I  had  put  on  the  coarse, 
clean  clothing,  I  felt  more  naked  than  I 
had  ever  done  before,  and  I  felt  so  de- 
graded that  the  last  remnant  of  respect 
I  had  ever  had  for  myself  seemed  to  have 
been  snatched  away  from  me.  Another 
simple  little  thing  maddened  me.  The 
shoes  were  three  sizes  too  large,  and  when 
I  left  the  receiving-room  I  scuffled  along 
the  hall,  admonished  by  the  matron  to 
step  lively.  I  lost  one  shoe,  and  as  J 
picked  it  up  I  was  filled  with  an  almost 
uncontrollable  desire  to  hurl  it  at  her  head. 
But  I  thought  better  of  it,  and  it's  good 
for  me  that  I  did.  I  said  to  myself  that 
it  wouldn't  hurt  her  to  have  given  me  a 
word  of  good  advice.  If  she  had  I  prob- 
ably would  have  worshiped  her. 

I  was  next  handed  over  to  another 
matron,  a  motherly-looking  woman,  who 
proved  in  after  days  kind  and  thoughtful, 
and  who  now  unlocked  two  heavily-barred 
wooden  doors  and  put  me  into  a  fair- 
sized  room,  and  left  me  there.  I  sat  down 
on  a  little  wooden  stool,  and  watched  her 
as  she  left  the  room.  I  wished  she  would 
say  a  kind  word  to  me,  but  it  didn't  come. 
I  listened  as  she  locked  and  bolted  the 
doors  and  the  jingling  of  her  keys  ceased, 
and  then  I  realized  that  I  was  alone,  and 
this  was  the  end,  for  I  believed  that  I  was 
going  to  do  my  whole  sentence  in  that 
awful  room. 

My  heart  was  like  a  heavy  stone.  I 
started  wildly  tip  and  rushed  madly 
around  the  room,  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
fright.  I  beat  madly  on  the  door,  tore  my 
hair,  and  pulled  the  clothes  from  the  cot- 
bed  and  stamped  on  them.  I  raged  up  and 
down  for  hours  like  a  caged  beast,  with 
only  one  wish  in  my  mind — to  go  mad  and 
forget.  Something  said,  "Pray."  But  I 
laughed  at  the  thought. 

As  the  hours  passed  I  became  exhausted, 
and,  looking  at  the  bed,  it  suddenly  came 
to  me  that  here  at  least  I  could  sleep.  A 
breathless  sense  of  safety  swept  over 
me.  There  was  a  comforting  sense  of 
security,  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  waiting 
feeling  had  suddenly  left  me;  and,  sobbing 
and  moaning,  I  crept  into  the  bed  and  slept. 

And  thus  began  her  prison  life.  Soon, 
after  some  persons  had  become  interested 
in  her,  she  was  given  a  chance  in  a  cell 
with  light  so  that  she  could  read.  Then 
her  education  commenced,  and  it  con 
tinned  after  she  had  completed  her  sentence 
Of  her  prison  days,  her  letters  unfortu- 
nately are  too  lengthy  for  our  space,  but 
we  learn  that  she  gradually  regained  her 
better  self,  warmed  by  the  faith  and  trust 
of  kind  people.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  her  shortly  after  she  was  liberated  and 
taken  to  a  private  home  to  visit  until  she 
could  get  work: 

There  are  those  who  wouldn't  care  to 
shako  hands  with  a  former  criminal.  And 
so  when  those  two  ladies  came  out  on  the 
lawn  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  I  was  theirs 
to  do  with  as  they  wished,  and  I  knew  that 
it  would  be  the  right  thing  always.  After 
you  had  gone  I  felt  timid,  and  altho  1 
wanted  to  thank  them  and  tell  them  that 
I  meant  to  do  my  best,  I  was  clumsy 
about  it,  and  stumbled  and  stammered 
over  words  that  would  not  come.  But 
once  in  the  beautiful  old  library,  with 
its    red-brick    fireplace    and    huge,   comf> 
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hhairs,  1  felt  more  at  ease,  and  here  they 

old  me  that  I  was  to  be  as  one  of  them, 

Lnd  that  from  then  on  none  of  us  was  to 

refer  to  the  past.     Think  of  it!     I  was 

>o  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  cour- 

.xiHS,  well-bred,  intellectual  people,  with 

io   slurs    or    flinging    up    of    past    deeds! 

|)h,  it  is  good  to  live,  and  live  clean.     I 

lave  no  intimate  friends,  but  I  have  some 

looks,  and  every  once  in  a  while  a  letter 

rom  a  very  dear  lady  whom  I  know.     I 

ometimes    get    tired    of   Mr.    Wall    and 

/Irs.  Wall  and  the  two  little  Walls,  but 

I  nil  my  room  is  cozy,  if  small,  and  I  can 

pen  and  shut  the  door  when  I  like. 

Of  her  subsequent  adventures,  and  her 
tiding  work,  and  the  days  in  the  mum- 
ions-factory,  these  few  glances  will  suffice. 
'hey  are  taken  from  more  of  the  letters 
f  the  "desperate  character"  who  had  a 
reat  soul.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  she 
frote: 

October  23. 
I  At  last  I  have  found  a  place.  I  am  to 
art  work  this  afternoon  at  2:30,  and 
fork  until  ten  o'clock  to-night  at  the 
lunitions-factory.  This  is  the  place  I 
Hike  of  to  you,  and  altho  it  is  a  dump, 
!  will  help  a  great  deal  at  the  present 
me.  I  can  not  sit  down  like  Mr.  Micawber 
id  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  I  only 
Dpe  that  I  may  be  able  to  stand  it.     It 

horribly  dirty,  I  am  told,  but  the  money 

clean.  It  is  a  place  of  nations,  for  all 
»rts  of  foreigners  are  working  there.     It 

like  having  one's  soul  hit  with  a  knout 
i  have  to  go  to  such  a  dreary  place,  away 
om  the  sunshine,  but  we  can  not  have  all 
e  like  in  this  life,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would 
5  good  for  us  if  we  did. 

Well,  I'm  off  to  help  blow  up  the  Ger- 
ans — if   I    don't    get    blown   up   myself 

st.  Are  you  still  of  the  same  mind  about 
le  poems?     I  hope  so — oh,  so  much! 

I  wish  I  coidd  thank  you  in  the  way 
wish. 

October  25. 
Here  J  am  again.  This  time  I  simply 
id  to  write  to  you  to  tell  you  what  I 
tt  up  against.  Before  I  went  to  the 
w  job,  which  is  making  shells  for  the 
ritisli  Government,  I  heard  reports 
at  the  plant  was  threatened,  and  that 
was  to  be  demolished  some  time  this 
M3k.  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
uch  was  worse — being  blown  up  by 
namite  or  being  blown  up  by  au  irate 
ndlady! 

But  I  went  in  at  half-past  two.  Ye 
'Is!  What  a  place!  No  brains  are 
•cessary,  just  brawn.  We  work  seven 
d  a  half  hours,  -with  fifteen  minutes 
>•  lunch!  .  .  .  Every  moment,  at  some 
expected  noise,  the  girls  will  scream; 
d  all  lights  outside  are  kept  burning, 
d  an  extra  force  of  guards  patrols  the 
lilding.  The  war  never  seemed  so  real, 
is  like  working  on  the  top  of  a  rumbling 
lcano. 

The  accommodations  for  the  women 
i"  indescribable,  and  this  in  cultured 
assaelmsetts. 

Our  clothes  are  intermingled  in  an 
kempt  mass,  and  the  odors  are  something 
'ird.  However,  one  must  live,  and  as 
lg  as  there  are  no  other  places  for  girls, 
"ie  one  is  c\  er  ready  to  take  the  risk,  like 
Yours  sincerely, 

November  9. 
•  •  The    munition-work    goes    merrily 
•  and  eaeh  night  1  discover  some  new 
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THE  value  of  the  motor  t  uck  was  never 
so  clearly  demonstrated  as  when  the 
danger  of  a  great  railroad  strike  threatened. 
Cities  are  in  no  danger  of  being  isolated  from  the 
source  of  food  supply — the  motor  truck  has  made 
it  possible  to  have  a  "railroad  of  your  own."    Use 
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Keeps  tlio  coal  man  from  marring  the  shies  of  5  our  borne, 
protects  your  walk,  Mowers,  la"  n  and  *  c'a-- 

door  serves  as  a  window,  giving  splendid  light  to  th< 
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It  is  extra  durable,  has  a  heav)  steel  body — enu  steel 
door  frame  and  boOer  plate  hopper.  Even,  home  shoulc 
have  one. 

Write  for  Free  Book 
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A  little  more  rubber 
than  usual,  a  little  more 
care  than  expected,  a 
little  better  material  than 
is  usually  considered 
necessary — that  is  what 
makes 
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a  lot  more  satisfactory 
than  others.  Satisfactory 
and  safe,  for  the  Indented 
Tread  is  a  protection 
when  the  unexpected 
happens — the  slippery 
pavement,  the  sudden 
stop,  or  both. 


Ask  to  see  Batavia  Gray  Tubes 

Is  your  car  tired 
■  aw     — or  are  you? 
Try  BAT  AVI  AS 


SECURITY 
■TIRES  / 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New  York 


noise  to  add  to  the  torture.  All  the  sins 
I  ever  committed  really  should  be  washed 
from  the  slate,  for  this  work  is  penance. 
When  you  step  into  that  filthy  place, 
reeking  of  lard-oil,  and  the  bell  rings  that 
starts  that  long  line  all  working  together 
like  a  machine,  I  feel  like  hammering  on 
the  closed  door  and  getting  out  somehow; 
but  then  the  hot  wave  of  anger  gradually 
dies  when  you  wonder  how  long  it  would 
be  before  you  found  another  place,  and  you 
feel  rather  ashamed  that  you  have  rebelled 
even  inwardly  at  conditions  that  seem  to 
your  coworkers  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Ah,  the  man  that  wrote  "Where  igno- 
rance is  bliss"  knew  human  nature,  didn't 
he?  The  girl  next  to  me  had  half  a  chicken 
for  her  lunch  yesterday,  and  she  confided 
in  me,  saying  that  "the  guy  she  was  keep- 
ing company  with  knew  the  chef  at  the 

Hotel,    who    swiped    half   a   broiled 

chicken  for  him  every  once  in  a  while, 
and  her  steady  passed  it  along  to  her." 
That  poor  chicken!  What  travels!  Where 
he  might  have  been  served  on  a  silver 
platter  to  some  fastidious  guest,  he  is 
instead  toted  around  in  the  "steady's" 
pocket,  to  end  ignominiously  as  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  a  cold  lunch  in  a  munitions- 
factory.  That  chicken  must  have  led 
a  very  sinful  life,  brief  as  it  was,  to  have 
to  suffer  such  a  fate. 

Did  I  thank  you  for  all  your  trouble? 
No,  I  never  do.  It  makes  me  sort  of 
ache,  you  are  so  good  to  me. 


OVER  THE  NORTH   SEA  BY 
AEROPLANE 

MANY  an  Englishman  sails  over  the 
North  Sea  these  days  without,  in 
the  least,  "plowing  the  raging  main,"  for 
there  is  usually  anywhere  from  100  to  5,000 
feet  between  him  and  the  nearest  wave.  It 
has  become  an  ordinary  matter,  since  the 
war  opened,  to  fly  across  the  Channel,  and 
every  day  those  who  live  along  the  coast 
can  see  the  scouting  aeroplanes  sweep 
across  the  sky  and  disappear  over  the 
horizon. 

But  very  few  women  are  taking  the 
perilous  trip.  Now  and  then  an  adven- 
turous Frenchwoman  has  been  known  to 
try  her  fortune  in  mid  air  with  a  tricky 
flier,  but  as  war-scouts,  or  war-travelers, 
women  have  not  shown  themselves  in  any 
number.  Recently,  however,  a  woman 
was  carried  as  a  passenger  in  one  of  the 
new  British  seaplanes,  built,  as  she  says, 
for  war,  and.  used  in  war.  She  was  the 
first  woman  ever  to  have  that  dubious 
experience,  and  she  has  written  out  her 
impressions  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
She  made  the  flight  seated  in  an  ordinary 
mess-room  chair,  a  rather  unstable  and 
uncertain  arrangement  which  had  a  way 
of  moving  about  and  sliding  a  little  every 
time  the  machine  took  a  dip,  or  the  pilot 
turned  abruptly.  But  it  did  not  interfere 
with  her  enjoyment  of  the  sensation. 
Speaking  of  her  flight,  she  writes: 

The  station  from  which  I  made  my 
-tart  lies  on  a  nameless  coast,  where  I  he 
waves  of  the  North  Sea  wash  against  the 
painted    walls   of    tall    hangars   and   spread 


their  white  spray  over  a  narrow  strip  of 
gray  sand  guarded  by  England's  coast 
defenses.  Between  the  great  blind  walls  of 
the  hangars  and  the  low  roofs  of  the  shops 
a  paved  concourse  follows  the  line  of  the 
shore.  At  the  foot  of  this  concourse  there 
is  a  slipway — a  portable  roadway  of  board- 
wrhich  slopes  evenly  to  the  water. 

It  was  from  this  slipway  that  I  made 
my  start. 

I  saw  them  bringing  her  out  of  the  shed 
— the  great,  gray  plane  in  which  I  was  to 
make  my  flight.  She  Avas  a  beautiful 
plane.  She  was  beautiful  because  she 
was  designed  for  service — hard  sen 
because  she  carried  on  her  spreading  wings 
and  her  f  usilage  the  marks  of  her  journeys, 
the  marks  of  her  labor  for  war.  The  silk 
and  linen  cover  of  her  surfaces  was  stained. 
There  were  scars  on  the  dark,  polished 
blades  of  her  propeller,  on  the  curved  cas- 
ing of  her  fusilage.  Honorable  scars  of 
honorable  service. 

They  rolled  her,  this  new  instrument 
of  war,  slowly  toward  me — three  men  on 
either  side  of  her — and  faced  her  to  tho 
sea.  The  men  seemed  very  small  in  the 
shadow  of  her  great  planes.  They  slid 
her  from  the  wooden  rollers  onto  her  slip- 
way and  set  a  ladder  against  her.  It  was 
a  ladder  with  a  great  many  rungs,  well 
spaced,  but  it  reached  only  to  the  under- 
line of  her  fusilage. 

The  helpers  held  the  ladder  steady  and 
I  climbed  into  the  observer's  seat.  I  sat 
in  a  chair,  brought  for  me  from  the  mess- 
room,  a  deal  chair.  On  either  side  of  me 
the  metal  bracing  prest  against  my  arms; 
there  were  pistols  and  ammunition  on  the 
bottom  of  the  fusilage  by  my  feet.  In 
front  of  me,  in  his  high-backed  seat,  my 
pilot  sat. 

On  the  slipway,  which  was  covered  by 
the  green,  fine  moss  washed  in  by  the  tides, 
the  helpers  waited  for  the  signal  to  start- 
waited,  coatless,  with  the  black  oil  of  the 
shops  on  their  clothes  and  their  shining 
rubber  boots.  My  pilot  opened  up  his 
motor,  the  propeller  flashed  in  its  first 
wide  circle,  the  plane  moved  forward  on 
the  drenched  boards.     Slowly 

I  saw  the  little  waves  racing  under  tie 
moving  edge  of  the  wings,  little  waves 
washing  in  the  slender,  brilliant  bits  of 
moss  and  weed  from  the  sea.  I  felt  the 
pontoons  glide  from  the.  slipway  onto  the 
broken  surface  of  the  water.  On  either 
side  of  me  the  outer  tips  of  the  planes, 
with  their  canvas  buffers  slung  underneath, 
cut  the  white  breakers,  and  the  crystal 
spray  showered  above  them,  scattering 
brilliant  drops,  like  diamonds. 

We  rocked  with  the  steady  rise  and  fall  of 
the  incoming  tide,  pushing  our  way  to  the 
open  water.  Beside  us,  in  the  spreading 
ripples  of  our  own  wake,  a  white  gull  drtfted. 

Then  the  pilot  swung  the  machine  into 
the  wind,  and  for  a  while  it  was  pretty 
rough  going,  planing  over  the  waves.  The 
vibrations,  we  are  told,  were  terrific,  and 
stinging  spray  blew  about  the  passengers  so 
that,  had  they  not  had  waterproofs,  they 
would  have  been  drenched.  Suddenly,  thi 
traveler  tells  us,  all  vibration  ceased,  K 
was  as  if  they  had  completely  Stopt.  Then 
she  saw  that  the  planes  were  lifting  a  littl< 
above  the  water,  and  she  realized  that  thev 
were  at  last  making  the  ascent  into  the  air 
She  continues: 

We     were    climbing,    climbing    straisrM 
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heed  of  our  passing.  We  were,  with  them, 
but  a  commonplace  of  the  tremendous 
new  business  of  going  to  and  fro,  of  passing 
and  repassing,  that  the  purposes  of  war 
might  be  fulfilled.  Each  day,  in  the  North 
Sea,  countless  ships  set  out  upon  his 
Majesty's  grave  errands;  each  day,  in  the 
uncharted  territory  above  the  earth  the 
gray  planes  add  their  tithe  of  labor  to  this 
colossal  affair  of  death  and  pitiless  destruc- 
tion. They  are  but  links,  each  and  all  of 
them,  in  the  black  chain  of  war. 
Such  is  the  North  Sea.  And  far  above 
30  that  the  sky  seemed  closer  to  us 
than  the  water,  we  wero  banking  and 
making  a  wide  turn  toward  the  land. 

Then  we  did  a  rather  amazing  thing. 
We  pushed  ahead  to  the  shore,  and  started 
climbing  again.  I  looked  ahead  and  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  harbor  which  lay 
beyond  the  peninsula  toward  which  we 
flying.  It  was  wide,  beautiful,  with  a 
doep  shelving  beach  rising  on  one  side. 
And  there,  at  anchor,  was  the  gray  flotilla 
of  destroyers. 

How  small  they  looked  down  there — 
these  fine  ships  in  which  is  concentrated 
so  much  of  the  meaning  of  war!  Then 
we  dropt  toward  them.  They  seemed 
to  be  rising  to  meet  us.  I  saw  them 
taking  outline  against  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  First  there  were  the  white  marks 
>f  the  decks,  each  one  of  them  a  slender 
ival  with  a  solid  black  center  amidships 
tnd'a  dark  blot  on  the  bow. 

Then  in  the  black  centers  of  the  de- 
stroyers I  saw  the  funnels.  They  were 
ike  round  holes,  three  in  each  vessel. 
The  decks  might  have  been  cut  from 
■ardboard,  shaped,  with  fine  drawings  to 
nark  those  grave  mysteries  amidships. 
Die  destroyers  did  not  seem  to  float  above 
he  water.  They  were  level  with  it.  They 
iad  form  and  fine  contour,  but  neither 
ulistance  nor  solidity. 

And  we  were  circling  down,  volplaning 
oward  one  of  the  sliips,  lower  and  lower. 
^iw  the  deck  below  me  widen,  saw  at 
qual  intervals  the  black  guns,  delicate 
ioints  reaching  out  over  the  lusterless 
rater.  They  seemed  to  lie  on  the  face 
f  l  lie  sea. 

And  then,  on  the  deck,  I  saw  something 
loving.  At  first  I  was  not  sure.  It  was 
nly  a  little  black  dot.  But  this  dot  was 
human  being.  It  moved  forward  on 
i'  white  oval,  very,  very  slowly. 
I'  was  then  that  I  realized,  for  some 
dolly  inexplicable  reason,  the  value  of 
"  coordination  between  the  ships  of  the 
a  and  the  ships  of  the  air.  I  saw,  in  some 
icasure,  how  this  now  war  has  created  new 
»dea  and  laws  of  war.  The  planes  are  the 
m  of  the  fleet.  From  their  great  vantage- 
t>mt  the  ships  of  the  enemy  are  spread 
^low  them  on  a  vast  chart. 

After  repeated  circlings,  they  at  last 
"ml  the  machine  toward  the  plane  from 
hich  they  had  started  out.  From  a  good 
litude  above  the  harbor  they  began  the 
>meward  glide.     The  account  concludes: 

I  saw  the  great,  gray  flotilla  advancing 
ul  turning  in  a  most  disconcerting  way. 
>r  it  seems,  always,  that  it  is  the  earth 
id  the  sea  which  are  moving.  The  plane 
"us  to  rest,  motionless,  poised,  beauti- 
fy secure. 

And  so  we  came  back,  over  the  land 
>d  the  water,  to  the  station  from  which 
1  bad  started.  Came  back  through  a 
dden  shower  of  rain,  with  the  big  drops 
'ashing  on  the  wings.     And  the  difficult 
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Shorten   The   Long  Miles 

Made  for  comfort  and  sen  ice  for  men  and  women.    They  are  ideal  for  a 
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"Quick!    By  five  I  must  have 
a  thousand  copies  of  this  letter 
ready  to  mail.'      That's  easy  — with 
the  mimeograph.    From  dictation  to  en- 
velope is  a  mere  matter  of  minutes.     Hand- 
writing too?     Drawings?     Diagrams?     Illustrated 
letters  and  bulletins?    Office  and  factory  forms?   No 
difference — you  duplicate  all  quickly — without  cuts.     Most 
accurate,  least  expensive — as  well  as  quickest — is  the  mimeo- 
graph process.     Exactly  duplicates  the  original.     Gives  clean, 
sharp  impressions.    Opens  many  doors  to  greater  profits  in  any 
business  office — factory — shop.     Investigate  the  new  dermatype 
waxless  stencil  method  today.     Interesting  booklet  "L"  tells  about 
its  business  uses.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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business  of  landing  my  pilot  did  extraor- 
dinarily well. 

The  men  were  wading  out  from  the  slip- 
way to  tow  us  in.  To  them  it  was  but  iJi 
routine  of  the  day — the  planes  went  out 
and  the  planes  returned.  But  to  me  it 
was  a  splendid  and  marvelous  thing  that 
T  had  seen  from  one  of  his  Majesty's  fight- 
ing seaplanes,  the  great  seal  which  Britain 
has  set  on  that  impregnable  stronghold 
of  her  power,  the  North  Sea. 


KEEPING  BRITAIN'S  UPPER  LIP  STIFF 

THESE  are  dark  days  in  England;  the 
adjective  "merry"  has  become  obso- 
lete. Yet,  to  many  intents  and  purposes, 
the  casual  observer  would  fail  entirely  tc 
note  the  gloom  which  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  for  they  are  keeping  up  a  brave 
show,  regardless  of  feelings.  It  is  merely 
another  example  of  Saxon  stoicism,  for  if 
the  Englishman  is  slow  to  express  his  joys, 
he  is  equally  capable  of  hiding  his  sorrows. 
And  thus  it  is  that  England  seems  still 
cheerful,  tho  the  evil  days  are  full  upon 
her. 

A  woman  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  recently  went  to  the 
British  Isles  for  her  paper,  reports  that 
even  the  wounded  Tommies,  sent  home 
to  die  in  their  native  vales,  are  keeping  up 
courage.  France  has  been  left  tearlessly 
serious  by  the  coming  of  the  conflict;  En- 
gland has  been  furnished  with  a  smile. 
Yet,  according  to  the  correspondent,  there 
is  a  look  in  British  eyes  that  betrays  na- 
tional suffering,  and  she  adds: 

The  war  is  in  their  eyes,  the  horror  of  it; 
it  is  in  their  words,  in  their  gestures,  the 
misery  and  the  pain  of  it;  it  is  written  in 
their  faces,  borne  witness  to  by  every  fold 
of  their  stained  and  shabby  garments.  It 
is  France  they  are  bringing  home  with 
them,  France  and  the  memory  of  all  the 
gray  and  wretched  splendor  of  war.  This 
is  in  their  faces;    this  and  courage. 

At  first,  when  I  walked  down  the  concrete 
pavement  at  one  side  of  the  pier,  with  its 
railway  -  lines  and  great,  spreading  gray- 
roof,  I  thought  that  the  hundred  men  or 
more  whom  I  saw  sitting  on  benches  in  a 
square,  enclosed  place  were  but  one  more 
unit  of  the  soldiers  which  throughout 
England  bear  testimony  to  the  new  army 
of  the  King.  But  as  I  came  nearer  to 
them,  saw  them  sitting  there,  with,  on  one 
side  of  them,  the  white  coaches  of  the  ani- 
bulance-train  and  on  the  other,  anchored 
close  in,  the  great  white  hospital  ship 
with  its  broad  band  of  green,  I  knew  these 
were  wounded  men  sent  home  from  France. 
The  slightly  wounded  men,  they  call  them. 

"These  are  not  serious  cases,"  the  captain 
who  was  in  charge  told  me,  "shrapnel, 
mostly." 

I  looked  at  the  long  rows  of  men  in 
khaki  sitting  on  the  wooden  benches,  witli 
their  coats  drawn  loosely  over  their 
shoulders,  with  their  bandaged  heads  and 
arms  and  feet  showing  a  very  clear  white 
against  I  he  dim  and  gray  light  of  the  pier. 
How  patient  they  were,  and  how  tired 
they  looked!  Slightly  wounded;  shrapnel, 
mostly.  One  of  them  with  his  arm  ban- 
daged from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  an <i 
supported  in  a  wide  sling;    one  ot  tnem 
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with  his  feet  wrapt  thickly  in  layers  of 
dressings  and  covered  over  with  heavy 
woolen  socks;  one  of  them  with  his  left 
hand  in  a  splint  and  his  right  arm  wrapt 
in  gauze  the  lull  length  of  it;  another  man, 
leaning  against  the  man  next  to  him,  with 
his  thin  hands  folded  across  his  knees,  and 
Ins  hoad  and  his  face  almost  covered  with 
fold  upon  fold  of  whito  linen.  On  his  fore- 
head a  little  round  dark  stain  widened 
on  the  clean  cloth.  Slightly  wounded; 
shrapnel,  mostly.  Such  are  the  terms  of 
•Mir. 

She  went  with  the  captain  to  the  gang- 
to  watch  them  bring  out  the  stretchers 
with  the  wounded.  It  seemed,  she  says, 
suoh  a  big,  clean  spotless  ship,  with  its 
broad  band  of  green,  like  an  emerald  girdle, 
about  it.  It  presented  almost  the  sym- 
bolism of  health  in  the  sunlight,  the  great 
scarlet  cross  gleaming  with  all  its  bright- 
ness.    Then  came  a  sudden  change: 

Tho   gangway   was   lowered;     and   sud- 

Iltiily  the  ship,  which  had  seemed  an  empty 
;hip,  became  peopled.  Men  in  khaki  ap- 
ieared  everywhere.  There  were  rows  of 
hem  in  the  cabin-doors;  they  stood  by 
he  rails;  they  came  stumbling  along  the 
leek,  two  and  two  together,  helping  each 
)ther.  Their  khaki  coats,  shrunken,  dis- 
colored, were  fastened  about  their  shoul- 
lerS  like  capes,  or  with  one  arm  thrust 
hrough  a  sleeve;  their  white  bandages 
vere  extraordinarily  immaculate  in  the 
u-illiant  sunshine,  a  clear  and  gleaming 
vhite.  And  all  of  these  men  were  smiling. 
They  told  me  afterward,  some  of  them* 
■<>\v  they  had  been  waiting  for  the  sight  of 
•higland;  and  they  told  me  about  war. 
knew  then  that  I  had  known  nothing  of 
his  war  before. 

But  even  when  I  saw  them,  these 
oldiers  standing  by  the  rails  or  stumbling 
cross  the  deck,  I  knew  that  men  did  not 
>iany  times  in  their  lives  smile  as  these 
i'  n  were  smiling. 

Sometimes  two  of  the  wounded  men 
'ould  come  fumbling  and  staggering  down 
lie  gangway  together,  holding  to  each 
ther.  With  intense  concentration,  with- 
ut  any  knowledge  of  what  was  taking 
lace  around  them,  looking  neither  to  the 
gh1  nor  the  left,  they  progressed  step 
5  st|ep,  infinitely  cautious.  They  advised 
"•h  other,  admonished  each  other,  argued 
i  an  absorbed,  gentle  monotone,  wholly 
igrossed,  set  apart,  dedicated  to  this 
i.vsterious  and  immediate  moment  which 
y  between  them  and  the  harbor  of  the 
enohes.  With  each  uncertain  step,  with 
wsh  circumspect,  tentative  advance,  I 
'ink  that  a  new  cycle  of  destiny  was  spun 
""  them,  such  was  their  earnestness  and 
ie  simplicity  of  their  world. 
Thus,  slowly,  by  open  magic,  the  benches 
'"wlily  ''lied.  I  don't  know  how  many 
en  were  sitting  there,  nor  how  many 
ore  men  were  in  the  adjoining  enclosure. 
ut  while  I  had  been  watching  the  unload- 
g  of  the  ship  one  ambulance-train  had 
'"  filled  and  had  moved  out,  slowly, 
•''"tly,  toward  her  nameless  destination, 
"reach  day.  as  the  new  offensive  on  the 
eatern  front  fulfils  the  tragic  bartering 
""'».  for  land,  the  hospitals  of  England 
Sister  toll  for  victory. 
Prom  below  they  were  carrying  up  other 
en.  And  these  men  lay  quite  still  on 
»  stretchers,  with  their  gra\  blankets 
"awn  cl„se  around  them.  Their  faces 
'"   very  white,  that  extraordinary  clear 
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What  Should  Be  Done   I 


Our  First  Aid  Book  Will  Tell  You 

We  publish  a  First  Aid  Book —  1 28  pages,  with  over 
1 00  illustrations — written  by  a  famous  surgeon,  now  a 
Major  in  charge  of  a  U.  S.  Army  Field  Hospital.  It  is  a 
complete  reprint  of  our  book  that  sells  for  50c.  It  is  part 
of  our  effort  to  save  mistakes,  before  the  doctor  comes. 

It  tells  just  what  to  do  in  any  form  of  accident — in 
cuts,  burns,  fractures,  in  fainting  or  hemorrhage — in 
poisoning,  in  drowning  or  electric  shock.  This  book 
should  be  in  every  home  and  always  carried  when  trav- 
eling. Any  day  may  bring  need  for  it.  And  sometime 
it  may  save  a  life.  Send  us  1 0  cents — only  part  of  the 
cost — as  evidence  of  serious  intent  and  we  will  mail 
the  book  to  you.     Send  now  before  you  forget  it 

Address  First  Aid  Dept.  58,  Bauer&Black,  Chicago. 

For   Safety's  Sake 

Use  B&B  Dressings 

These  things  must  be  kept  on  hand  if  you  hope  to 
cope  with  an  emergency.  The  smallest  wounds 
require  them.     Every  druggist  can  supply  them. 

B&B  Adhesive  Plaster        B&B  Gauze 
B&B  Absorbent  Cotton       B&B  Bandages 

Don't  take  any  kind  that's  offered.  Get  the  B&B.  Dressings 
are  dangerous  if  not  utte-ly  sterile. 

B&B  dressings  are  twice  sterilized,  once  after  being  sealed. 


Always  call  the  doctor 
—remember  Fir*t  Aid 
is  only  first  aid. 


That  to  be  double-sure.    Then 
they  are  protected. 

B&B  Cotton  and  Gauze  are  put 
up    in    germ-proof    envelopes, 
enough  for  one  use  in  each. 
'       B&B  Cotton  is  also  put   up 
in  a  Handy  Pack- 
age.    You  cut  off 
what  is  needed, 
leaving   the  roll 
\    untouched.  | 

\  Both  are  put  up 
/  under  hospital 
conditions.The  air 
in  the  room  is  fil- 
tered. The  work- 
ers are  in  uniform. 
Do  your  part  in 
this  protection  by 
getting  the  B&B 
brand. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings 
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DOUBLE-SURE  PRODUCTS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Absorbent  Cotton,  Gauze,  Bandages 
Adhesive  Plaster,  Fumigators,  etc. 
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STANDARD  DICTIONARY  quickly  bwm.n 

plain 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Desigus  and  Estimates  Furuislied 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.    Bronze    Foundry 

Dept.  B,  556  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Tree. 


The  Food-Drink  for  all  Ages 

Rich  milk,  malted  grain,  in  powder  form. 
For  infants,  invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition,  upbuilding  the  whole  body. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  aged. 
More   nourishing  than    tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Substitutes  Cost  YOU  Same  Price 


AN  HAVE 


I  this  wholly  visible  ( '2  key)  firr'i1 
.shift, standard  cl  standards. 
[for  your  own  a-  1  cosmos) 

s.  ■.:'  :    D  will  show  your 
.  Ir  -nil    exeelts 

Oilier  S1CO  typewriters, 
and  explain  to  th,  rn  our 
most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  a  strictly  mod- 
ern, single  shift  type- 
writer and  a  Woodstock  a' 
that.  Fv  post  card  or  letter  s.mr'.ys?.y.".\fai£ Fa  rr'eu.'cry." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,Dej>L  0674,Chlcago,HI. 
[ArpWTQ  establishing  everywhere.  ManysaJes* 
AljL.Il  1  tJ  m:uV.s,-';--e"in'T,.VooJstOC,ctv,cl2test'-r<-:!t 
I  eeller.   Write  fer  terms  and  territory.  Act  Don. 
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The  Balboa  is  one  of  the  two  coalinp 
itations  that  will  handle  coal  at  the 
Panama  Canal  for  Naval  and  Com- 
mercial requirements.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Armco  Iron  Sheets  and 
Plates  were  used  in  the  two  stations- 
Balboa  and  Cristobal— and  in  the  coai 
cars  which  form  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment The  joint  capacity  of  these  sta- 
tions will  be  3.000  tons  an  hour. 


Where  Climate  and  Wear  Combine 
Against  Metal,  Armco  Iron  is  Chosen 


Panama's  climate  is  damp.  Coal  dust  is  sul- 
phurous and  corroding.  The  work  is  heavy  and 
wearing.  Yet  Armco  Iron  is  used  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  reason  is 
that  Armco    (American    Ingot)    Iron   is    more 


rust-resisting  than  any  other  iron  made.  Armco 
Iron  is  made  to  last.    Armco  Iron  was  used,  too, 
in  a  great  hydraulic  coal  hoist  of  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  on  the  rainy  west  coast  of  England. 
Such  testimony  proves  the  superiority  of 


ARMCO  IRON 


Armco  Iron  resists  rust  because  it  is  pure  iron — the  purest 
made;  because  it  is  carefully  manufactured.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  physical  faults — gas  bubbles, 
blisters,  cracks,  etc.    At  every  stage,  inspectors  turn  back  each 

piece  that  shows  even  the 
slightest  defect. 

Armco  Iron  resists  rust 
because  of  its  evenness 
throughout.  By  carefully 
superintended  reheating, 


Armco  Iron  is  so  annealed  that  no  part  is  more  dense,  nc 
part  more  hardened  than  another.  Armco  Iron  is  uniform  ir 
texture. 

These  features  of  Armco  Iron  give  it  ^qualities,  too,  othe 
rhan  rust-resistance.  The  Grand  Prize  came  to  Armco  Iroi 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  for  Electrica 
Conductivity,  Welding  Quality  and  Enameling  Property,  a 
well  as  for  Chemical  Purity  and  Rust-Resisting  Property. 

If  you  use  or  make  products  in  which  sheets  or  plates  pla 
any  part,  you  should  know  all  about  Armco  Iron. 


metal  for: 

Sheet  Roofing 
Silos 
Stand  Pipes 


The  failure  to  specify  Armco  Iron 
Water  Storage  Tanks  is  an  admission 
that  less  than  the  most  durable  will 
do. 


The  need  of  replacing  the  plates  in 
this  coal  car  at  the  Panama  Coaling 
Station  is  a  long  way  in  the  future. 
The  plates  are  of  Armco  Iron. 


Armco  Iron  has  already  proved  itself  the  superior 

Coal  Chutes  Smoke  Stacks  Petroleum  Agitators 

Furnaces  Water  Tanks  Radiators 

Gasoline  Tanks  Metal  Cars  Third  Rails 

If  your  manufacturing  problems  are  complex,  call  on  Armco  Laboratories 
for  data  or  for  scientific  research.  They  are  the  best  equipped  commercial 
laboratories  in  America  for  the  study  of  sheet  metal  problems.  The  men 
there  will  work  on  your  problems.  They  will  test  your  product.  This  service 
is  FREE.   Will  you  accept  it? 

In  writing  ask  also  for  the  most  up  to  date  presentation  of  the 
fight  against  sheet  metal  waste — 

Write  today  for  "The  Story  of  Armco  Iron" 

It  is  full  of  interesting  facts  and  is  free  to  either  manufacturer 
or  user  of  sheet  metal  products. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  Box  851,  Middletown,  Oh 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  Granted  to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 
BRANCH  OFFICES :     Chicago     Pittsburgh     Detroit     New  York      St.  Louis     Cincinnati     Cleveland     San  Franc 


ARMCO   IRON   Resists    Rust 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  cai 
the  assurance  that  iron  bea 
that  mark  is  manufacturer 
The  American  Ro  ling 
Company  with  the  skill,  in) 
gence  and  fidelity  associi 
with  its  products,  and  n< 
can  be  depended  upon  to  i 
seas  in  the  highest  degree 
merit  claimed  for  it. 
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tvhito  of  pain.  But  sometimes  when  they 
svere  carried  by  they  smiled.  There  was 
me  boy  who  lay  with  his  hands  folded  on 
lis  chest;  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
ihadow  of  his  black  lashes  was  no  darker 
Ihan  the  deep  circles  which  furrowed  his 
iheeks.  There  was  neither  life  nor  color 
n  his  flesh;  his  hands  had  the  fine  and 
ilelicate  transparency  of  a  child's  hands. 
.it,  just  as  he  was  being  carried  by,  he 
ipened  his  eyes,  made  an  inscrutable,  al- 
nost  imperceptible,  movement  with  his 
ingers  as  if  some  impulse  had  impelled 
mi  to  a  gesture  which  must  be  unrealized. 

here  was,  for  one  swift  instant,  the  illusion 
hat  he  smiled. 

Yes,  there  was  courage  enough  among 
hem,  these 'men  who  were  coming  home. 

marveled  at  them;  I  had  never  thought 
f  that  particular  degree  of  courage  which 
is  in  I  lie  one  very  simple  fact  that  men 

even  those  men  who  are  coming  back  to 
Ingland  to  die — come  back  home  smiling. 

\n<l  (here  were  more  evidences  of  British 
mrage  in  the  ambulance-train  which, 
lied  up,  started  for  London  from  the 
i.isl .  The  observer  went  with  the  train, 
Ming  in  the  compartment  reserved  for 
no  of  the  doctors.  The  train  was  full  of 
minded  men,  some  very  comfortable,  some 
n  t  lie  last  stage  of  their  last  journey.  Says 
ie  author: 

We  went  down  a  very  narrow  corridor 
id,  quite  suddenly,  I  found  that  we  had 
itered  the  first  coach  filled  with  wounded 
en.  It  was  deep  and  narrow,  with  a 
hite,  concave  roof.  But  it  was  above 
i  a  very  long  coach,  and  running  the  full 
ngth  of  it  were  two  double  tiers  of  cots, 
he  aisle  between  these  tiers  was  of  good 
idth  and  miraculously  clean.  The  cots 
ere  wide,  with  thick  mattresses. 

In  each  one  of  these  cots  a  man  was 
ing.     They  were  lying  as  if  they  were 

loep,  with  their  faces  turned  away  from 

0  light.     The  coach  was  very  still. 

1  walked  down  the  aisle,  following  the 
•ctor.  I  was  afraid  of  the  movement  of 
e  I  rain  throwing  me  against  one  of  those 
me  cots  where  those  curious,  inert,  mo- 
mless  things  were.  But  the  doctor  was 
irrying  along  quite  briskly,  and  explain- 
?  to  me  the  amazing  new  diseases  of  this 
ir,  talking  in  a  low,  veiled  professional 
ne  and  looking  at  his  patients  each  one, 

we  passed  by. 

'There's   of   course,    shell    shocks,"    he 

id.     "General   collapse.     Nerves  simply 

''  way — can't   stand  it.     The  wear  and 

e  strain,  and  the  noise,  the  horror,  and 

e  rest  of  it 

"They  come  like  this".  .  .  .  We  had 
>pt  by  one  of  the  cots  where  a  man  was 
"g  with  his  face  turned  straight  toward 
B  light.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  thin, 
\eless  hands  lay,  palms  upward,  on  the 
>y  blanket.  The  slender  veins  in  his 
ista  showed  very  clear. 

He's  been  like  that  perhaps  for  days," 
x  doctor  said.  "Doesn't  see,  doesn't 
:»'•,  doesn't  feel.  Absolutelv  uncon- 
OUS.     Total  collapse. 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  he'll  be  all  right.  It's 
-'  "me,  you  know.  Time  and  care  and 
tience.  Like  any  other  shock — only  ten 
msand  times  greater.  It's  wonderful  to 
v  how  their  memory  comes  back,  slowly, 
Nv|y-  •  .  .  You  wouldn't  believe  what 
"'  «n  live  through.  You  wouldn't  be- 
*e  it— it's  only  flesh  and  bone,  after  all. 
u  know. 


"Then  there's  this  thing  of  trench-feet 
— pretty  bad  that.  Wholly  new  disease. 
And,  for  that  matter,  there  are  plenty  of 
them — not  yet  even  named,  some  of  them. 
But,  of  course,  it's  mostly  shrapnel. 
Shrapnel  and  amazing  things." 

And  so,  like  this,  we  passed  through 
coach  after  coach — ninety-five  wounded 
men  there  were  on  board.  And  the  doctor 
was  stopping  every  few  steps  to  look  at  a 
dressing  or  to  ask  a  question.  And  I  was 
walking  behind  him  filled  with  wonder 
and  amazement.  I  had  not  known  it 
was  like  this — getting  wounded  men  back 
from  war.  They  were  so.  patient  and  so 
pitiful  and  so  happy.  And  1  think  that  they, 
too,  were  sometimes  filled  with  wonder. 

For  when  I  stopt  to  talk  to  them  they 
said  always  that  it  was  a  miracle,  a  miracle 
being  on  that  train. 

"I  never  knew  I  was  goin'  to  be  'ere,"  a 
Tommy  told  me.  He  was  lying,  both  of 
his  bandaged  feet  propt  up  at  the  foot 
of  his  cot.  "They  got  me  in  both  legs," 
he  explained.  "  Fair  an' square.  Shrapnel. 
Two  days  I  was  lyin'  out.  Two  days. 
No,  you  wouldn't  believe  — an'  I  wouldn't 
either,  hadn't  I  done  it.  Frightful  it  was. 
H.  E.  (high  explosive)  spatterin'  'round 
everywhere.  They  were  rippin'  things 
open  them  two  days.  Oh,  I  was  sorter 
goin'  out  o'  me  mind  toward  the  end  of  it. 
.  .  .  Don't  know  where  I'd  got  to — we  was 
pushin'  on.  Down  I  went.  Down  I 
stayed.  Wasn't  no  good  tryin'  to  crawl. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  was  a  bit  out  o'  mi-  mind, 
thinkin'  all  sort-a  things  out  there.  Two 
days,  an'  a  night  of  it  thrown  in.  'In  the 
legs  I'm  'it.'  I  said  to  meself.  'Wish 
they'd  blowed  off  me  arms.  .  .  .  I'm  done,' 
I  said.  But  I  remember  'em  gettin'  me 
hout.     Two  days  I'd  'ad.     Two  days  in  'ell. 

"Then  I  was  put  in  a  barn,  full  up  it 
was,  an'  they  went  an'  strafed  that. 
Busted  out  a  whole  side  of  'er.  Saw  'er 
cavin'  in — frightful  noise.  'That's  crocked 
up,'  I  said. 

"An'  now  I'm  'ere — 'ere  in  a  train.  It's 
'eaven,  I  call  it." 

Then  the  doctor  came  for  me,  and  we 
went  together  into  the  next  coach.  And 
I  saw  while  I  was  waiting  by  the  door  one 
of  the  Sisters  making  a  new  tourniquet  for 
a  man's  arm.  Her  gray  shoulder  -  cape 
with  its  broad  crimson  band  made  a  great 
splash  of  scarlet  against  the  white  cot  over 
which  she  was  bending.  It  was  such  a 
clear,  brilliant  picture:  I  saw  even  the 
fine,  frayed  edges  of  the  gauze  as,  fold  by 
fold,  the  Sister  wound  it. 

When  the  bandage  was  done  the  man 
smiled  and  thanked  her.  His  eyes,  looking 
up  into  hers,  were  extraordinarily  big  and 
dark  in  his  white  face. 

And  so  the  contact  with  the  seamy  side 
of  war  went  on,  each  carriage  having  its 
own  quota  of  the  wounded.  The  doctor 
returned  to  the  writer  to  take  her  hack  to 
his  own  compartment.  After  all  his  own 
experience,  he  had  not  been  blunted  to  the 
poignancy  of  suffering,  lb-  approached 
the  traveler  quietly,  and  then  we  learn 
from  the  one  who  had  witnessed  all  this 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life: 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "have  you  seen 
courage?" 

We  were  just  coming  under  the  black 
roof  of  the  station.  I  saw  beside  the  plat- 
form the  gray  ambulances  with  their 
crosses  of  red.     Beyond,  by  the  railings,  a 


One 
after  another — 

"That's  the  way  1  smoke  now.  And 
my  system  never  feels  a  nicker.  Xo 
more  heavy  cigars  for  me — my  nerves 
and  digestion  thank  me  every  day  for 
switching  to  Girards." 

Many  a  man's  story  runs  like  that. 

The  Girard  cigar  puts  no  penalty  on 
the  pleasure  of  smoking  it.  It  brings 
you  the  complete  satisfaction  of  full 
flavor,  plenty  of  "body" — and  no  after- 
effect except  a  pleasant  memory. 

GirarH 
Cigar     KM 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 

There's  reason  in  the  fact  that 
thousands  on  thousands  of  smokers  arc 
Girard  "regulars" — and  in  the  fact  thai 
doct  ors  recommend  it. 
Light  one  Girard  on  the 
stub  of  another — nerves 
and  digestion  register  no 
"kick."  And  the  last 
smoke  at  night  tastes  as 
good  as  the  first  in  the 
morning. 

If  you  could  see  the 
Girard  made  you'd  say — 
"No  wonder  it's  a  better 
smoke,  and  so  much  bet- 
ter for  you."  The  tobacco 
is^rown  in  the  richVtidta 
Abaje  district  of  Cuba — 
real  Havana*.  Then 
conies  mellowing  —  nat- 
ural mellowing  by  age 
and  age  alone.  And  then 
the  exclusn  e  Girard 
process  of  blending  and 
finishing  "the  perfect 
smoke." 

Try  it  todaj .  Girard 
de.ders  are  evcrywhen  . 
Ask  any  of  them  about 
the  Girard.  and  he'll  tell 

> ou  truthfully  it's 

i -igar  value.    If  your  own 

dealer     doesn't     sell 

Girards,  just  a>k  him  to 
get  them  for  you.  He  can 
do  it  with  no  risk  to 
himself. 

II V  /cite  back  any  fjri  of 
thr  deala  i  /)<• 

14  sizes  10c  and  up 

There's  no  day  like  today 
lor  your  tirst  Girard. 

Dealers — A  word  with  yoa 

II  you  are  not  handling 
Girard  cigars  we  car  show  you 
to  your  •rm-ti  satisfaction  where 
you  have  a  real  opportunity. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for 
details.  Write  today. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
The   "Broker"  Philadelphia 

actual  size.  10c  Established  1871 


M 


GIRARD 


1066 
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More !  More  Packards  have 
been  bought  for  U.  S.  Army 
service  than   any  other  truck 


Over  $2,250,000  worth 
of  chainless  Packard-,  pur- 
chased in  six  months — tna  1 5s 
llic  outcome  of  the  Govern- 
ment's critical  tests  of  motor 
trucks  on  the  border. 

Handling  a  grave  emer- 
gency with  keen  business 
sense,  the  Army  seized  I  lie 
chancetomake  decisive  trials 
of  motor  hauling  under  cam- 
paign conditions. 

Hard-driven— -over-loaded 

— -plowing  along  in  sand  and 
mud — the  silent,  worm- 
drive  Packards  proved  equal 
to  every  demand. 

Ask  the  man 


Their  power,  economy  and 
freedom  from  road  troubles 
won  them  the  hardest  jobs 
— won  also  the  Army's  con- 
fidence and  approval. 

The  first  order  was  for  27 
dust-]) roof  Packards — the 
fifth  for  830. 

In  all,  re-orders  now  total 
:>, b'50 % ,  The  largest  number 
qf  motor  trucks  of  any  one 
niu he  bought  Jbr  U.  S.  Army 
use  are  chainless  Packards. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to 
standardize  your  hauling  and 
widen  the  operating  zone  of 
your  business.  Write  Detroit. 


whd>  owns  one 


"CHAINLESS 
TRUCKS 
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TU  17  tnglish  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  IN  TUP 
**  *-»  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D..  shows  A^l  1  1E» 
Dl/^LIT  how  to  command  it.  Contains  8.000  nirilT 
t\HjH  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  KHjHl 
Iirrvorv  i'°°°  Antonyms.  Cloth.  724  pp.  _.  .  -,_ 
WllKll  Si-5onet;  postage,  12c.  FonkAWae-  PI  A|  F 
"  V**"  nails  Company,  351-60  Fourth  Are.,  .N.  T.  *  *"*\»*j 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

!  he  lory  of  JVsus,  bis  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.    i2tno,  cloth,  illustrated;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Send4*Today! 

FOR  OUR  LATEST 


j^IhLu  oPM\i/ 


ILW/TE  ATINQ-lOO  MODEL/ 

Price  fe«*^»p 

M4F>veiywjkre 

nylkcBc/iStore/. 


_-  ■• ■   int' 


BRONZE 


Health-Looks-Comfort 

Wear  this  scientifically  constructed  health  belt, 

end*<rxcJ  f-v  phyMr iari*  and    mi  i  :'<■■  .us.    A  lit! lit  hut 

durable  support  Cor  the  abdomen   which  greatly 
relieves   the   strain  on  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  "WONDER" 
HEALTH  BELT 

the  tension  on  the  Internal 

lii--; mts   and  causes  the   interna! 

organs  to  resume  thri  i  p]  ipei  posl 
tions  and  perform  their  functions  in 
b  normal,  heal!  bful  v  as    Easy  toad- 
j»isj — n  great  comfort  i"  the  wc/arei 

WITH  For  men .  s  ■  ■< s  ad  child i  >  □ 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  Porthi 

init  on  money  bsc  '■  gfu  i  rantet       En  oi  di  ring,    end 
normal  measure  of  youi  waist, 

WITHOUT 

The  Weil  Health  Belt  Co.  n^KrT£„„„. 

DRUGGISTS:  Write  for  proposition  and  full  particulars 


great  crowd  waited.  I  knew  there  woulc 
be  cheering  and  splendid  moments  whentht 
doors  of  the  white  train  were  opened.  Bn 
I  was  thinking  about  all  of  the  things  I  haf 
seen — of  the  orderlies  coming  arid  gob; 
with  their  heavy  stretchers,  of  the  grea 
organization  by  which  wounded  men  ar 
brought  from  the  trenches  to  the  hospital 
of  England.  I  was  thinking  of  the  terribl 
toll  of  war. 

The  train  stopt.  The  doctor  stood  u 
to  tell  me  good-by.  I  thanked  him  a 
best  I  could.  There  were  many  things  fc 
which  I  owed  him  my  gratitude.  He  ha 
admitted  me  to  a  new  world.  I  had  Bee 
at  other  times,  in  other  places,  the  faitl 
the  hope,  the  strength  which  go  into  tl 
making  of  war.  But  in  his  world  only  ba 
I  found  in  its  fullest  measure  the  greats 
of  all  these  things — the  courage  of  Britai 


AFOOT  ALONG  THE  HUDSON 

THOSE  who  live  in  or  about  New  Soi 
are  familiar  with  the  opportunity  c 
fered  by  the  Hudson  Valley  for  walking 
and  seeing  while  you  walk.     Thousands 
Americans  have  taken  tramping-trips  aloi 
the  Rhine;  now  is  the  time  to  take  an  ev| 
more  picturesque  tour  through  the  vail 
of  our  own  Hudson.     And  recently  a  read 
of  the  New  York  Sun  realized  this  for  t 
first  time,  and,  filled  with  the  pleasure 
all  that  he  saw  while  walking  along  t 
river  from  Hastings  to  West  Point,  he  1 
detailed  it  all  for  us.     It  is  almost  as  go 
as  covering  the  ground  yourself   to  re 
his  cheery,  personal  remarks.     He  begn 

It  is  just  possible  that  to  most  of  th< 
who  may  be  beguiled  into  reading  this  \' 
ground  over  which  it  takes  them  is  as 
miliar  as  the  lights  of  Broadway.     Bu 
am  sure  none  of  them  has  seen  it  in  my  w;  • 

"Going  to  walk  all  the  way  to  W 
Point?"  The  stout  widow  who  keeps 
hotel  at  Haverstraw  looked  at  me  in  free 
astonishment  when  she  asked  me  the  qi;- 
tion.  Remembering  the  man  who  is 
eating  his  pie  from  his  hand,  and  his  ret ' 
to  the  question  about  the  use  of  a  fori  1 
reminded  the  lady,  as  delicately  as  possil . 
that  legs  were  made  before  gasoline-engii 

"Why  don't  you  get  some  automobi* 
to  give  you  a  lift?"  she  asked  comp&ssj 
ately.     Then  she  turned  to  a  friendly  Y  - 
kee  who  had  just  come  into  the  hotel-ol  e 
from  a  car  that  was  sputtering  outsid( 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  f 
see  the  ease  from  my  point  of  view.  Tl  e 
wasn't  any  money  in  tramps,  not  evei" 
genteel  ones.  So  she  left  the  key  to  e 
single  room  that  I  was  to  occupy  on  e 
counter  for  me  to. take  or  leave,  and  add  ;t 
herself  to  the  friendly  Yankee. 

When  a  man  walks  on  a  country-rd. 
he  finds  that  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself  n 
exclusive,  if  not  an  aristocratic  one.  F  ! 
Hastings  to  Nyack  which  may  be  reacd 
by  Perry  from  Tarry  town,  I  had  not  m  •' 
soul  of  my  particular  description.  A  rovg 
band  of  musicians  had  taken  toll  of  the  l" 
tomobilists  on  I  he  ferry-boat  for  playing" 
familiar  Broadway  airs.  Tiny  jarred/" 
my  nerves  for  two  reasons:  a  discorcy 
noie  was  injected  into  unfamiliar  surrofa- 
ings,  and,  beinga  tramp,  I  felt  that  I  ''  •' 
right  in  a  share  of  the  money.  At  NyP> 
however,  a  German  journeyman  with  " 
Wanilrrhisl  questioned  me  about  a  I" 
to  Newark.     There  wasn'1  any  trolley1* 
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footod  it  for  a  mile  in  the  opposite  direc- 
on.  This  gave  mo  a  fair  chance  to  pump 
me  good  American  doetrine  into  him. 
had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
/enty-six  years  and  had  come  from  a  little 
llage,  a  day's  walk  from  Stuttgart,  to  avoid 
ilitarj  service.  He  winced  at  the  com- 
iments  I  paid  to  disloyal  German  citizens, 
id  got  some  views  that  his  long  residence 

the  United  States  should  have  made  it 
[necessary  for  me  to  give  him.     We  sat 

wn  later  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  and 
v  luncheon  served  for  both. 

He  breaks  into  his  own  account  with  the 
Ben  ation  that  the  scenery  along  the  Hud- 
i  would  inspire  a  poet,  but  poetry,  he 
rs,   is  out   of  fashion  for  tramps.     At 
1st,  poetry   is  out  of    fashion  for    true 
mps,   not   the   Bohemian   tramp-poets, 
1 1  the  famous  Mike  Ranger,  of  the  Wash- 
ton  Square  legends.     Every  real  tramp, 
;oly  concludes  this  -writing  peripatetic, 
1  ks  only  for  a  saloon,  walking  being  con- 
nive to  thirst.     But  as  far  as  neglecting 
t  scenery  goes,  he  is  no  worse  than  many 
(  ers,  for  every  automobilist  is  looking  at 
i    steering-gear,  every  teamster  watches 
I J  horses  and  keeps  an  eye  out  for  motors 
-|o  the  scenery  is  as  a  fair  woman  in  an 
e pty  ballroom. 

iter  this  bit  of  philosophizing,  he  returns 
k  he  journey,  saying: 

ust  this  sido  of  Stony  Point  a  trio  of 
I  uhaads  were  loading  a  plentiful  crop  of  . 
I  .     I  climbed  over  the  stone  wall  and 
I   'I  if  they  wanted  any  help.     They  did. 

!>w  much  a  day?"     "One  seventy-five." 
\  e  me  a  fork."     "But  you'll  have  to  see 
I «)ss  to  be  put  on  the  job."     "Where  is 
"Up  to  the  house."     As  I  left  the 
in  all  good  faith  to  find  the  boss,  the 
1    on  the  load  called  after  me:   "Say,  do 
y«  want  work,  or  are  you  just   kiddin'?" 

I  >ked  diligently  for  the  boss,  but  failing 
>  search  I  concluded  that  they  were 
I  kiddin'." 

i)ti  pass  under  t  he  welcome  shade  of  a 
>le  row  of  fine  trees  that  distinguishes 

Mjof  these  river  hamlets,  Tomkins  Cove, 
ok,  and  then  out  again  upon  a  stretch 

II  >t  road.  I  came  across  a  couple  of  be- 
taoled  young  men,  stript  to  the  shirt 
.   husky  hike,  cutting  the  foliage  from 

1    walking-sticks  they  had  secured  from 

-"'oiL'   -row  Hi  on   the  edge  of  woods 

ih*\\  loaned  against  a  rock  al  the  only 

1    spot    on    this    dusty    stretch.     Thej 

I  >d  like  a  couple  of  Columbia  students 

butterflies,  but  they  weren't.     One 

1    it'in    was    a    syndicalist.      His    special 

!  tion  in  this  now  social  adjustment  was 

1    the  Rood  grub  that  the  fellow   syn- 

prepared.     He  wasn't  a  hypocrite. 

1  to  admire  his  cool  candor. 

tave  sun  noticed  the  supercilious  air 

which  these  motorists  regard  us?"  he 

y  as  the  cars  whisked  past.  us. 

■";  1  have  been  observanl  only  of 
"  "'markiiblc  friendliness.  Why,  half  a 
"  '  l>»vc  made  the  off  r  to  give  us  a  lift 
"  a-ve  just  missed  by  an  inch,"  [replied. 
''•  ,hl'».  Hear  Mountain!  But  whal 
'  use  of  telling  New  Workers  of  Bear 
11:1111  where  the  Hudson  River,  shut  in 
sides  by  the  piling  green  hills,  looks 
sparkling  landlocked  lake'.'  All  of 
JOrk,  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
;  along  the  lower  and  upper  stretches 
n\'*'r,  visit  it  in  droves.     But  I  must 
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Neither  Too  Much 
nor  Too  Little 


That,  in  the  simplest  language, 
describes  what  the  generator  of 
the  electrical  system  on  your 
motor  car  must  do. 

The  generator,  as  you  know, 
is  the  source  of  current  supply 
for  your  storage  battery  and 
your  lights.  But  you  may  not 
know  that  unless  it  is  properly 
designed,  the  generator  is  likely 
to  do  too  much  work  or  too 
little.  Too  much  results  in 
overfeeding  your  battery,  too 
little  in  starving  it. 

In  either  case  the  battery  is 
seriously  affected.  Then  the 
starting  motor  which  cranks 
your  engine  is  powerless  to 
operate  satisfactorily,   for  your 


starter  draws  itv  current  from 
the  battery's  supply. 

The  builders  of  Westinghouse 

Equipment  appreciate  tiie  need 
of  a  correctly  designed  and  care- 
fully built  generator,  it  you 
are  to  have  a  vigorous  starter. 
Westinghouse  generators  do 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
They  begin  to  charge  the  battery 
at  8  to  10  miles  an  hour  car- 
speed  but  quit  as  soon  as  they 
have  furnished  enough  current. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons 
why  half  a  hundred  automobile 
builders,  after  thorough  te->u, 
were  willing  to  pav  the  higher 
price  asked  for  Westinghouse 
Equipment. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRK     &    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
SBADYSIDE    Wcikk-  PlTTSBl   k.,»..   Pa 


Westinghouse 

W      W   STARTING,  LIGHTING  «^7  &  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


Big  Business  Demands  Big  Men 

Men  wjth  strong,  healthy  bodies  as  well  as  keen  minds 

Business  i-  an  endurance  t .-— i  rhe 
highest  standard  "t  effort  and  profi- 
ciencj  is  required.  Have  you  die  phys- 
ical stamina  to  stand  the  strain? 

When  the  pressure  is  severe,  the  weak 
linn  gives  in.  With  the  ^trr*-;  becoming 
greater  every  day,  is  there  a  man  who 
can  afford  to  iu'kIoi'i  his  physical  condition? 

INTELLIGENCE  IN  PHYSICAL 
AND  HEALTH  CULTURE 

i~  a  book  \\  ritten  l>\  .t  mastei  ol  his  sub 
ieel .  and  one  whose  work  in  the  field  of 
health  culture  is  known  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  the  freshest,  clearest  and 
mosi  straightforward  discussion  of 
health  problems  evei  placed  before  the 
public.  This  book  is  Freb  to  you.  Send 
onh  _i  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT 
3  ParkBldg..  86  Park  PI.,  Newark.  N.J. 


SIXTY   YEARS 
offAeTHEATRE 

,i-t  published  book  by 
John    Kankt  n     lows',    vet- 
eran critic  ot  the  New  York 
Kjj   Post,  will   appeal   alike 
to  K>\  ere  oi   Um  ad  of 

good  literature.     The   author 
wnte- of  .ill  the  |  ra  and 

the reeser  light*  of  the  past  halt 
century  with  familiar  freedom 
and  wide  insight.  He  telU  ot 
their  characters  .tn.i  careers,  of  their  purely  human  a* 
well  as  merely  public  sides,  and  given  one  a  clear  and 
romprehenalre  view  of  rhe  art.  with  all  its  change*,  from  tft  - 
of  Charles  Kean  bo  the  present  time.  A  most  fascinatinji  and  in- 
terestina  review  is  provided  .-f  the  work  of  -ueh  sterling  popular 
faTOritefi  as  Kdwin  Booth.  Charlotte  Cushman.  Marv  Anderson, 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Ada  Rehan,  Lester  Wallaek.  Julia  Marlowe, 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  a  r    ■  Dm  volume  is  beautified 

by    nearly    one    hundred    illustrations    of    our    ereat    actors    and 
actresses  in  their  best-known  roles. 

ao,  Cloth,  j-  •-  so;  by  vasal     I 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  360  Fourth  Atone. New  tort 
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This  ««i 
MAT6"" 
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Cheapest  and  Best  Mat 
on  the  Market 

CHEAPEST  because  it  will  outwear  two 
or  more  mats  of  any  other  make. 

BEST  because  it  not  only  resists  foot- 
wear better  tlinh  others  but  also  WEAR 
AND  TEAHPin  handling. 

You  know  yourmats,  especially  if  rubber,  give 
out  more  from  frequent  handling,  bending  and 
rolling  by  your  janitors,  than  by  actual  foot- 
wear. Her.i-.amat  that  CAN'T  WEAR  OUT 
— won't  crack  or  break,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  o£fe  erabuse — and  we  PROVE  IT. 


Will  positively  cud  your 
mat  tro  ib'les  and  expense. 
Made  of  STEEL  and  FELT 

in  link  units,  standing 
edgewise  to  floor  and 
feet,  linked  in  staggared 
form,  making:  a  mat  thai 
is  unequaled  in  cleaning 
qualities,  reversible, 
sanitary,  attractive  and 
WEAK-PROOF.  ROLLS 
I  TLIKK  ARUG-eaM  to 
handle.  L'sed  in  leading 
Public  Buildings,  linnk^. 
Hotels,  etc.,  in  U.S.  Write 
for  prices,  samples,  etc. 
Von  will  be  surprised  al 
itsmonej  ->;i\ ing, trouble 
saving  advantages. 

WEAR-PROOF  MAT  CO. 

500  S.  Peoria  St..  CHICAGO 

Equally  adaptable  for  Rt  idei 


Used  in  the 
Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago 


i  lubs,  etc. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
I>lain  tr.  the  man  or  \\  iDiao  h  aes. 


"1  Have  Lost  Every  Cent  I  Ever  Invested" 

said  aprominent physician  in  a  Westerncity.  Thetrouble 
with  this  doctor  was  that  he  had  not  really  invested.  He 
had  only  speculated,  and  there's  a  vast  difference.  Like- 
too  many  other  professional  men.  talented  in  their  own 
line  but  too  busy  or  too  inexperienced  to  be  adepts  in  the 
safe  handling  of  money,  this  man  has  been  misled  by  the 
vain  promises  of  one  promoter  or  stock  salesman  after 
another. 

Had   he  been   fortified   by  the  timely  warnings  and 
sound  suggestions  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

he  would  not  have  listened  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  pro- 
moter or  pursued  one  "will-o'-the-wisp  investment" 
after  another   to  his  great  financial  detriment. 

It  is  to  protect  persons  as  this  and  all  other 

men  and  women  who  ind  financial  advice  thai 

I  Bool  "i  Thrift"  has  been  written  by  T.  D. 
ol  '  le  •■  I  itorial  staff  of  the  conservative,  70- 
year-'.;  |  .  /me."  The  book  has  no  ul- 
terior purpose.  Neither  its  author  nor  its  publishers 
have  ; j  .1  axe  to  grind.  They  have  no  securities 
to  sell  big  and  interesting  book  is  ab- 
solute i  and  dependable.  The  reading  of  it 
now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

Large  i2mo,  350  pp.,  70  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail  }l .12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue  Dept.  812  New  York 


not  forget  the  splendid  inn  maintained  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  good  cheer 
of  a  satisfying  meal  that  any  hungry  tramp 
may  get  if  a  search  of  his  tatters  discloses 
his  possession  of  a  half-dollar. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DISSECTION 

TN  spite  of  the  much-heralded  fact  that 
-*-  America  is  a  melting-pot,  it  can 
definitely  be  shown  that  the  Anglo-Celtic 
boy  has  the  best  chance  of  all  races  to 
become  President.  For  somebody  with  a 
mind  for  statistics  has  found  out  that  all 
of  the  Presidents  had  names  of  pure 
Anglo-Celtic  extraction — save  two.  These 
two,  Van  Buren  and  Roosevelt,  are  of 
Dutch  origin.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
we  read  a  garnering  of  curious  statistics 
about  the  names  of  the  men  who  have 
been  Chief  Executives  of  this  country. 
Any  one  so  disposed  can  figure  out  his 
chances,  deriving  them  from  his  own 
surname,  with  comparative  ease.  We  are 
told,  for  instance: 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  discovered  that  the 
vowel  "e"  is  used  far  more  frequently  than 
any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet,  that  "i" 
and  "o"  are  also  very  frequent,  and  that  of 
the  consonants  "s"  and  "r"  make  most 
frequent  appearance. 

The  total  of  all  the  letters  forming  the 
last  names  of  the  twenty-seven  different 
men  who  have  been  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  is  184.  Of  this  number  "e" 
is  by  no  means  the  letter  which  occurs 
most  frequently,  being,  indeed,  only  fifth 
in  numerical  order,  and  being  led  by  two 
vowels  and  two  consonants. 

In  fact,  a  consonant,  "n,"  leads  all  other 
letters,  thereby  fracturing  in  several  ways 
the  usual  recurrence  of  letters  in  the  aver- 
age English  word,  for  in  Poe's  scale  "n" 
is  led  by  several  consonants  and  four  of 
the  five  vowels. 

The  letter  "n"  occurs  exactly  twenty 
times  in  the  last  names  of  the  Presidents, 
closely  followed  by  the  leading  vowel,  "a," 
which  occurs  nineteen  times;  "o,"  which 
occurs  seventeen  times;  "r,"  which  occurs 
sixteen  times:  then  "e,"  which  occurs 
fifteen  times;  "1,"  which  occurs  thirteen 
times;  "s,"  which  occurs  twelve  times,  and 
"i,"  which  occurs  ten  times.  These  are 
all  of  the  letters  which  occur  ten  or  more 
times. 

Also  interesting  is  the  number  of  letters 
with  which  the  names  of  the  Presidents 
begin.  In  this  the  letters  a,  j,  m,  h,  and  f 
lead,  with  three  each,  followed  by  w,  p,  and 
g  with  two  each,  and  v,  f,  b,  1,  c,  and  r 
with  one  each. 

Should  President  Wilson  be  reelected 
this  order  will  not  be  changed,  of  course, 
either  in  initial  letters  or  in  complete 
names,  but  if  Air.  Hughes  is  elected,  while 
the  changes  in  the  totals  for  all  letters 
would  be  very  slight,  there  would  be  a 
marked  change  in  the  order  of  initial 
letters  of  the  President 's  last  names,  inas- 
much as  the  letter  "h"  would  then  lead 
all  the  rest  with  a  total  of  four. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  President's  name  began  with  the 
letter  "w,"  which  did  not  occur,  either  as 
an  initial  letter  or  in  any  portion  of  the 
surname  of  a  President,  until  the  election 

of  President   Wilson,  the  latest  of  the  Presi- 
dents, whose  name  also  begins  with  "w." 


I 
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CLASS  RINGS 
AND  PINS 

Most  Graduating 
Classes  requiring 
unusual,  original  de- 
signs and  quality  that 
endures,  have  for 
more  than  40  years 
secured  their  Class 
Rings  and  Pins  di- 
rect from 

QUA  YLE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Steel    Engravers    &   Jewelrymen 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Skilled  designers  and  engravers, 
working  in  harmony, specialize  in 
Class  Jewelry,  Invitations  and 
Announcements  bearing  the 
QUAYLE  stamp — the  synonym 
of  all  that  is  distinctive,  authorita- 
tive and  lasting. 

It  costs  but  little  if  any  more  to  deal 
direct  with  QUAYLE  through  one  of 
their  own  fifty  salesmen.  Your  money 
returned  without  question  if  dissatisfied. 


The  Gift 
Every  Man 

Wants 


Keeps  8  Pairs  of  Trousers  in 
perfect  order.  Opens  at  a 
touch  to  hang  or  remove 
garments.  Closes  on  hinges 
against  inside  of  closet  door, 
occupying  miiimum  of  space. 
Solid  oak  with  brass  trim- 
mings. Price.  $3.  Carriag' 
free  ea9t  of  Mississippi.  35c 
extra  for  postage  in  the  west. 

BURNHAM  &  PHILLIPS 
424  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


SKIRTRAK 

Keeps  eight  Skirts  in  order 
The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for 
a  woman.  The  same  price  as 

TROUZERAK 


New  Patriotic  Son 

your  Plmjer-Piaivi 

A  brilliant  roll  that  you  can  sing  and  play  of  "St; 
and  Stripes  Forever"  with  words  and  iuterpretat: 
marks  showing  the  volume,  accent  and  duration 
each  melody  note.  Also  the  famousballad,"Oh  Pro 
ise  Me".  Either  roll  45  cents  as  a  special  indu 
ment  for  you  to  realize  the  greater  pleasure  of  us 


■Istyle 


1%^^^  (PATrNTEO)l 

Ms/sic  Rolls 

For  Any  88-Note  Player-Piano 

The  Vocalstvle  is  the  complete  music  roll.    Not  o 
an  instrumental  roll  but  a  song  roll.    The  meii 
notes  are  marked.    The  words  and  expression  in 
are  opposite  them  and  are  read  as  the  roll .  unw 
and  the  corresponding  notes  play.    With  vocais 
Rolls  you  can  have  instrumental  or  vocal  musi. 
will.      Two  thousand  favorite  songs  '"Vocal, 
form.    Latest  hits  added  monthly.    Hand-playea 
$300.00  Primo  Conto«r-$t00.00for  the  j"- 
letter  tolling  why  the  interpretation  marks  on  \ 
style  Rolls  help  you  sing.    59  other  prizes. 

Send  today  for  Prize  Contest  Announcement,  book 
of  200  popular  rolls,  outline  of  Vocalsjyle  Void 
Training  Course,  descriptive  circular  of.  Uen'""" 
stration  Rolls  and  name  of  your  VocaUtyle  dealer 
THE  VOCALSTYLE  MUSI  C  CO.  32  E.6th  St.  Cincmna  J 
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Tho   letters    q,    x,    and    z    are    entirely 
I,  i  rii  From  the  names  of  the  Presidents,  in 
>liich  they  are  running  true  to  form,  inas- 
-iin-li  as  these  letters  occur  less  frequently 
i  English  words  than  any  others. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
w<  nty-seven  names  twenty-five  are  Anglo- 
cltic  in   origin,    all   of   them,   with    two 
cceptions,  being  of  direct  English  deriva- 
on.     These  two  exceptions,  Van  Buren 
ml  Roosevelt,  both  of  New  York,  are  of 
hitch   derivation.      Therefore*,    it   appears 
lain   that,   altho   vvory    native.   American 
as  at  birth  an  equal  theoretical  chance 
the  Presidency,   and   the   son   of    the 
west  immigrant  has,  in  theory,  an  equal 
lance  with  a  descendant  of  one  of   the 
Mayflower  expedition  or  a  lineal  scion  of 
lirsl    Virginia    family,  yet,  in  practise, 
i  i,  bearing  Anglo-Celtic  names  have  an 
lormous    advantage — an    advantage    en- 
oly  out  of  proportion  to  their  relative 
rength  in  the  population. 
Another     interesting     fact     about     the 
ters  of  the  names  of  the  Presidents   is 
at,  on  the  average,  they  are  considerably 
orter    than    the    arverage    surnames    of 
nerican  citizens.     Washington,  the  first 
csident,  had  the  longest  name;  it  con- 
uicd  ten  letters.     Only  three  of  the  re- 
lining  twenty-six  Presidents  had  names 
nine  letters,  and  these  were  all  forceful 
iracters,  being  Jefferson,  Cleveland,  and 
msevelt.      Seven    had    names    of    eight 
ters,   these  being  Van  Buren,   William 
:u.\  Harrison,  Eillmore,  Buchanan,  Gar- 
(1,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  McKinley. 
i'uur  had  names  of  seven  letters,  these 
ng    Madison,    Jackson,     Lincoln,     and 
msoii.     Five  had  names  of  six  letters, 
ise  being  Monroe,  Taylor,  Pierce,  Arthur, 
I  Wilson.    Five  had  names  of  five  letters, 
«g  being   John   Adams,    John    Quincy 
ams,  Tyler,  Grant,  and   Hayes.     Two 
1    names    of    four    letters,    these,    being 

I  Land  Taft. 

'here  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  fact 
lay  how  helpful  it  may  be,  but  some  of 
may  he  glad  i>>  learn  that  the  average 
i  uber  of  letters  in  the  last  names  of  the 
Esidents  is  6.81 13/27.  And,  moreover, 
!i  ing  received  and  accommodated  that 
N'tling  bit  of  information,  no  one  need 

II  listurbed  by  thinking  what  changes  will 

tie  in  it   by   the  next  election,  since 


il 


1  oandidates  have  the  same  number  of 
>ra  in  their  names — six.  It  seems  plain, 
-  the  statistician,  that  the  boy  with  the 
1  name  has  the  best,  chance  to  sit.  in  the 
te  House. 

egarding  the  first  names,  and  that  is 
tya  important  to  those  who  want  to 
*ten  the  newest  arrival  with  a  name 
h  will  bring  success,  we  learn: 

first    names   of   the   Presidents 
men  "John"  does  not  lead,  hut   is 
'"i'    second    place    with    ••William," 
'having  been  three  "Johns  "and  three 

,     foams,"  while  the  lead  is  easily  held  by 

-■"'  Of  whom  there  were  no  less  than 

"      These   were  James    Madison,   James 

v|  n*,  James  K.  p0lk,  James  Buchanan, 

aes  A.  Garfield. 

the    twenty-seven    Presidents    nine- 

'  lad  only  one  first  name,   while  eight 

•'  "»'ddlo  names  or  initials.     Those  with 

"  ■  Jirsi  name  were  George  Washing- 

'     Joan     Adams,     Thomas     Jefferson, 

Madison.  James  Monroe,   Andrew 


W.        '.:':■ 


When   Physician    Meant 
"Physic — Dispenser" 

1>s  Shakespeare's  time  if  you  were  sick  and 
went  to  a  doctor  he  did  one  of  two  things. 
He  either  bled  you  or  "physicked"  you. 

Physicians  no  longer  practice  bleeding.  And 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  laxative 
and  cathartic  drugs.  In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  prescribe 
Nujol  because  it  relieves  constipation  with- 
out any  bad  aftereffects  and  without  forming 
a  habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as  an  internal  lubri- 
cant, preventing  the  bowel  contents  from 
hardening,  and  in  this  way  facilitating  normal 
movements. 

All  druggists  carry  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes. 
Write  today  for  booklet.  "The  Rational  Treat- 
ment of    Constipation"    using   coupon   below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonue  \V»    Jersey 


/ 


Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION. 

address  plainly  below. 


Write  your  name  and 
Dept.  (to 


-Name .UUIi.  -- 


Citj - 


i:iuii.vky-^n:nriE*m  wanted  an  idea: 


(MMIMMND 


i\    Immediate  re]  1,  achi 

rest  Uie  bodj  and  :ii'l  N  ■■ 
store  normal  strength  to  wt  akei 

Relieve  ami   prevent    /an  y   . 
Mill  feet.      At  SHOE) 

Write  for  Booklet  and  g^/Af^^- 
/><■<•  10-Day  Trial  Offer  iff 


ut  with  kmie  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  NY 


Think  of  some 
simple  thin*,  to 
patent.     Protea 

your  ideas,  they  maj  bring  you  wealth.  Write  tor 
lo<l     Inventions"     and     "How    to  t  et 

Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  DepL  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Danda  Leather  Key  Case 

WITH  NAME  STAMPED  "IN  COLD 


Sheepskin 


25c 


Pigskit 


50c 


With  Pocket  cc 
for  Pen  Knife  ODC 


With  Pocket   .n 
for  Pen  Knife  4UC 
Saves  clothes  and  handbag  from  wear,  keeps 
keys  from  rusting  BAd  tangling,  ami  is  neat 
case  to  carrv.      Complete  with  key  ring. 
Our  FREE  Cataio'tSobes  Your 
Gift  Problems.     Writ*  for  It. 
DANDA  L  D.  MPG.CO..  141  tultoi  St,  Ntw  York 


Send  2  Cents 

in  l'.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  »U1  send  yon  fm  a  starch  ■finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

sol  tad  uhich  style  wanted 
REVERSlBtf  COLLAR  CO,  Dept  t  Beat*.  Mao. 
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Winter  is  Coming 
Be  Prepared 


BEFORE  you  realize  it. 
winter  will  be  upon  us. 
Then  you  will  need  that 
new  building  you  have  been 
planning — and  need  it  badly. 
But  a  Kahn  Steel  Building 
can  be  erected  in  only  three 
days.  It  is  already  too  late 
for  most  other  constructions. 
Order  your  Kahn  Steel  Build- 
ing now  and  face  the  winter 
with  a  permanent,  weather- 
proof all-steel  structure. 


KhnjSM 

Buildings 


are  used  for  storehouses, 
factories,  garages,  offices, 
schools,  hospitals,  election 
booths,  timekeepers'  houses, 
railroad  sheds — in  fact,  for 
almost  an)'  purpose. 

Made  of  interchangeable  steel 
unit-;,  assembled  by  means  of  a 
simple  locking  device.  The  only 
tool  required  is  .1  hammer.  Sub- 
stantial and  permanent,  yet  easily 
taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a 
new  location.  Provided  with  steel 
sash,  steel  doors  and  steebtile  roof. 
Well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Fire- 
proof, weather-tight — approved  by 
city  building  departments.  Will 
brave  the  hardest  winters. 

Get  free  Steel  Building  Book,  fully  explaining 
this  splendid  type  of  construction  (see  memo, 
below).     Write  now,  addressing  Dept.  f-36. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


4T       'ifr«» 


wm ... 


.  . 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Dept.  P-36.  Youngstown,  Ohio 
l'1'                                    luable  lit- 
erature on    1.  thn   Stei  IB 
Am   interested  in  a  mately 
f>-.  x  ft.  to  be  used  for 

Write  your  name  and  ad  !re.s  in  the  margin  below 


Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler, 
Zaehary  Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore,  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  G rover  Cleve- 
land, Benjamin  Harrison,  William  Me- 
Kinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  This  list  would  be  somewhat- 
altered,  however,  but  for  the  fact  that 
both  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Wilson, 
as  they  came  to  manhood,  dropt  their  first 
names  and  became  known  by  preference 
by  their  middle  names,  President  Cleveland 
having  been  christened  "Stephen  Grover" 
jfnd  President  Wilson  having  been  originally 
named  "Thomas  Woodrow." 

Therefore,  apparently,  the  boy  with  a 
simple  name,  and  even  more  so  the  boy 
named  after  a  prophet  or  a  saint,  has  a 
better  chance  to  become  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation  than  one  with  a  fancier  and 
more  euphonious  name. 

'Despite  the  fact  that  Charles  is  an  ex- 
tremely common  English  name,  there  have 
been  '-"no1  Charleses  among  the  Presidents, 
and  Mr.  Htighes,  if  chosen,  will  be  the  first. 
All  in  all,  the  consideration  of  the 
names  of  the  Presidents  and  the  letters 
composing  them  sounds  a  note  of  optimism. 
It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  given  to  choosing  men 
whose  ancestry  has  struck  deep  roots  in 
American  soil;  secondly,  that  simple 
names  attract  the  voters  more  than  com- 
plicated ones,  and,  thirdly,  that  religious 
first  names  are  preferred,  from  which  can 
be  made. a  strong  argument  that,  despite 
modern  luxury  and  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  this  nation,  we  still 
retain  our  preference  for  homely  things 
and  are  still  essentially  a  simple  and 
religious  people. 


THE  CHILD  THAT  LEADS  THEM 

WHEN  we  are  in  Rome,  we  do  as  the 
Romans  do;  but  when  the  Romans 
are  with  us,  or  at  least  their  southern 
countrymen,  they  apparently  often  show 
us  what  to  do.  This  is  the  case  with 
sixteen-year-old  Luisa  Viggiani,  who  re- 
cently headed  the  list  of  the  scholarship 
winners  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  in  New^  York.  Luisa  was 
born  in  southern  Italy,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  her  from  leaving  far  in  the  rear 
many  a  native-born  son  or  daughter  of 
Manhattan. 

Moreover,  while  the  indorser  of  the 
melting-pot  may  be  pleased  at  the  success 
of  one  lately  come  to  our  shores,  the  suffra- 
gist may  enthuse  over  the  statement  that 
two  of  the  three  leaders  for  scholarship 
were  girls.  The  New  York  Times,  so  often 
on  record  as  opposed  to  woman  suffrage 
and  "women's  rights,"  nevertheless  "plays 
up  this  fact,"  as  it  remarks: 

Of  the  threo  pupils  who  made  the  highest 
grades  in  the  last  term  in  the  high  schools 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  first  two 

are  girls.  One  of  the  three  is  herself  an 
immigrant,  another  is  the  sou  of  immi- 
grants to  this  country.  The  third  is  the 
daughter  of  parents  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  New  York  City.  These  three 
brightest  pupils,  whose  names  headed  I  lie 
list  of  scholarship  winners  made  public 
during  the  week  by  the  State  Hoard  of 
Education  in  Albany  and  printed  in  full  in 
last  Tuesday's  Times,  present  an  interest- 


ing study  in  the  sociology  and  democracy 
of  New  York's  public  schools. 

Heading  the  list  of  all  of  the  high-school 
pupils  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  wae 
Luisa  Viggiani,  of  443  East  116th  Street 
Luisa  is  sixteen  years  old,  she  was  born 
in  southern  Italy  and  was  brought,  to  this 
country  by  her  parents  when  she  was 
three  years  old.  Her  grade  percentage  for 
the  four  years  she  was  in  high  school  was 
95.99.  Like  her  closest  rival  in  "the  list, 
Marie  Weston,  of  330  West  Ninety-fifth 
Street,  Luisa  is  the  oldest  child,  in  her 
family.  Each  of  the  girls  has  two  brother- 
and  two  sisters.  But  there  the  similarity 
stops. 

The  Italian  girl  lives  on  the  third  floor 
of  an  old  brownstone  house  in  a  .block 
congested  with  foreigners,  east,  of  Fir  l 
Avenue.  A  large  family  lives  on 
■  floor,  and  the  front  steps  as  well 'as  the 
stairway  inside  the  house — for,  of  course 
there  is  no  elevator — is  usually  crowded 
with  playing  children. 

In  this  atmosphere   the  girl,   who  out- 
ranked all  other  pupils  in  the  city's  higl; 
schools,  carried  on  her  studies  during' th( 
four  years   that   she  was   a   pupil" at. tin 
Hunter    College    High    School    Anne. 
Ninety-Third  Street  and  Amsterdam  A  • 
nue.     It  was  a  coincidence  that  the  seconi 
pupil  on  the  list  was  a  pupil  at  this  sarrn 
school  and  a  classmate  of  the  Italian. 

Luisa   Viggiani   spent   the  greater  par 
of  the  day  that  the  announcement  of  tli 
scholarships  was  made  public  away  frou 
her  home.     A  reporter  stopt  at  the  housi 
in  the  morning,  and  Luisa  bashfully  saij 
she    didn't    want    to    be    "interviewed. 
Then  she  escaped  as  soon  as  possible  t 
visit  a  friend  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    Sh, 
is  a  slender  little  girl,   slightly  over  fi> 
feet  in  height  and  wears  glasses.    She 
determined    to    take    the    full    four-yes 
course    at    Hunter    College.     The    Stat 
scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  $100 
year  for  four  years.     Her  father  is  not  1 
the  laboring   class,   but  received  a  goc 
education  in  Italy  before  he  came  to  th 
country,  and  is  now  employed  in  a  publis 
ing    house    in    this    city.     He   makes   h 
home   in    the    crowded    upper   East   Si< 
house,    it   is   said   there,    so   that  he  ci 
afford   to  give  all  five  of  his  children  : 
education. 

Luisa's  present  ambition,   we  learn, 
to  be  a  teacher.     Teaching  languages  w 
be  her  forte,  if  her  plans  mature,  and  s 
is  said  to  be  well-fitted  along  those  lim 
not  only  because  she  outrivaled  all  1 
classmates  in  the  study  of  various  tongu . 
but  because  even  in  her  block,  possibly 
dozen  languages  are  spoken,  and  havu 
grown  up   in  a  polyglot  atmosphere,  i 
should  be  more  than  facile  at  master ; 
the  details  of  the  speeches  of  many  Ian . 

Continuing  the   details  about  the  v>- 
ners.  The  Times  says: 

A  few  doors  from  Riverside  Drive,  u 
Ninety-Fifth  Street,  in  a  large  apartm  t 
house  that,  after  coming  from  the  bro  j- 
Stone  building  with  the  plaster  peeling  n 
around  its  doorway,  appears  almost  Ini- 
tial, the  girl  second  on  the  list  lives  W 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  WfSp, 
and  her  younger  brothers  and  nsl& 
Fler  percentage  was  94.29.  Mane's  a 
more  novel  ambition.  She  wants  to|e 
come  an  architect.,  She  excelled  in  nia<> 
matics  and  geometry  at  school,  and  me 
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THE  NEW  ENLIGHTENMENT 
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If  your  home  is  not  wired  for  electricity,  get  an  estimate 
from  your  contractor.  If  there  is  no  electric  company 
supplying  current  inyour  locality, you  can  have  all  these 
electrical  conveniences  at  small  cost  through  one  of 
our  home  electric-lighting  equipments.  Ask  us  about  it. 


ELECTRICITY  comes  to  free  the  mod- 
ern  woman   from   the   burdens   of 
housekeeping. 

It  came  into  the  home  first  as  a  source  of 
light,settinganewstandardof  illumination. 

But,  electricity  is  destined  to  fill  a  still 
larger  sphere  of  domestic  use- 
fulness; it  now  does  the  hard- 
est tasks  in  the  household.  It 
reduces  the  necessary  hours 
of  labor  and  lightens  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself,  adding  hours 
to  the  leisure,  recreation,  and 

broader  interests  that  claim  the  modern 

woman's  attention. 

If  your  home  is  wired  for  electricity, 
are  you  making  the  most  of  it?  Do  you 
know  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
washing-machine,  and  the  electric  iron? 
Do  you  know  the  convenience  of  the 
electric  toaster  and  other  heating  devices 
for  the  easy  preparation  of  food  ? 

While  other  necessaries  of  life  are  in- 
creasing in  cost,  electric  current  is  steadily 
decreasing.  The  cost  of  using  these  small 
devices  in  the  home  (never  so  high  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  objection)  is  now  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  rates 
for  electric  current  are  now  so  attractive 
as  to  bring  the  electric  range  into  very 
general  use  for  cooking  —  the  greatest 
boon  of  all  to  the  housewife. 

There  is  now  available  for  you  a  com- 
plete line  of  electrical  devices  bearing  the 
well-known  name 

Western  Electric 

Every  utensil  bearing  this  marking  is  of  high- 
est quality.  Write  for  our  literature  and  the  name 
of  our  nearest  agent  in  your    locality.     Ask 
for  booklet,  "The  Electrical  Way,"  No.  67-  D. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Richmond 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Savannah 

Birmingham 

Atlanta 


Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
New  Orleans 
Houston 
Dallas 


San  Krancisco 

Oakland 

Portland 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

Denver 

Salt    Uke   City 


Oklahoma  City   Omaha 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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Something  ICY'HOT 
I  For  Everyone  $1 .25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-   J I       « ,, 
j-  i„..*:„_    r\.,~~~.A    ■■  ana  up 


ers.  for  selection.  Or  send  •  ftn"  ^p 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown. 


IliOITLL 


§jy 


I.JAK 
Ni  7-)0 


Keeps  Contents 
Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours  > 
Steaming-Hot  24  Hours  \ 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur- 
pose— Carafea  and  Pitchers  for  the 
table— Bottles  for  the   nursery,   sick- 
room and  traveling — Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
propertemperatureand  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage — absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in- 
stantly taken  apart — easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showing_many 
beautiful  styles  from  $1.26  up. 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.  Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with   leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment hoi. la  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold  __ 
as  desired;  lower  compart 
ment  keeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  *o 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle.  *£' 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Dept  D      ,  Cincinnati,  0 


j£\ 


.25 


JUST  as  the",  warmth  of  the 
long  summer  days  brings  the 
autumn  harvest  to  mellow  ripe- 
ness, so  it  puts  your  buildings  in 
prime  condition  for  painting.  Fill 
the  cracks  and  pores  now  with 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

The  clear,  crisp  air  will  dry  the  paint 

hard  and1  make  your  house  tight  as  a 

newly  caulked  boat,  to  face  the  winter 

weather. 

Full  information  in  Paint  Tips  No.  14-14 

Write  for  it. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

N<  w  York     Boston      'im-jnnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo  at"i    San  Francisco    St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  I'Madrlphiaj 

■         (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co  .  I  'it<  burgh))        ■ 


ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.   The  temperature 
of  con  tents  cannot  be  affected  by  out- 
side air.    No  chemicals  are  used. 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it.  /J 


ure   J  1 
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thinks  that  apartment  houses,  for  instance, 
planned  mostly  by  masculine  architects, 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  boxlike  and  unhome- 
like  if  women  had  more  to  do  with  their 
planning.  Marie's  father  is  the  manager  of 
a  wholesale  house  downtown,  and  the 
girl,  like  her  Italian  classmate,  has  spent 
most  of  her  evenings  at  home  studying. 
She  hasn't  taken  a  vacation  yet  this  sum- 
mer, having  attended  a  special  summer 
course  in  Latin  at  her  high  school  after  the 
regular  term  had  ended.  She,  too,  plans 
to  take  the  full  four-year  course  at  Hunter 
College.  She  has  a  little  brother,  who 
was  racing  about  the  apartment  when  a 
reporter  called.  The  youngster  asserted 
that  the  record  made  by  "sis"  in  high 
school  wasn't  anything  compared  with 
the  record  he  will  make  when  he  gets 
there.  Then  he  confided  that  afterward 
he  is  going  to  be  a  sailor. 

The  person  to  receive  94.24,  the  third 
highest  percentage  for  scholarship  during 
the  four  years  at  high  school  and  the  high- 
est of  all  among  the  boys,  was  Alexander 
Greenberg.  He  is  a  tall,  sallow  youth  of 
sixteen,  the  son  of  Nathan  Greenberg, 
proprietor  of  a  little  jewelry  repair  shop 
over  a  delicatessen  store  at  1015  Third 
Avenue.  The  shop  is  a  few  doors  from 
Sixtieth  Street,  and  you  walk  up  an  tin- 
carpeted  stairway  to  get  to  it.  A  bell 
rings  when  the  door  is  opened,  and  some- 
body hurries  from  a  back  room  to  see 
what  you  want,  for  the  family,  composed 
of  three  sons  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenberg, 
live  in  the  rooms  back  of  the  shop.  The 
father  was  horn  in  Russia,  the  mother  in 
Germany,  and  the  sons  in  Brooklyn. 

Alexander  is  the  only  one  o'f  three  who 
was  not  a  first  child.  He  has  one  elder 
brother.  Solomon,  who  was  graduated  from 
high  school  last  year  and  was  listed 
among  those  making  Ihe  highest  averages, 
but  was  not  high  enough  to  win  one  of 
the  scholarships.  The  older  brother  stud- 
ied dentistry  last  year  and  hopes  to  be 
able  to  continue  his  course  next  term. 
Neither  boy  is  taking  any  vacation  this 
summer;  instead,  both  are  working  in  a 
picture-frame  shop  on  East  Fifty-Ninth 
St  reet. 

"The  jewelry  business  is  very  poor  at 
present,"  the  father  explained.  "I  hope 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  boys  to  continue 
their  schooling,  but  I  can't  tell  yet.  May- 
be business  will  improve  before  school 
opens.  Maybe  Alexander  will  get  the 
Pulitzer  scholarship  also.  The  two  to- 
gether would  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
continue." 

In  one  of  the  rooms  back  of  the  jeweler's 
shop  are  several  complicated  looking 
"toys"  with  which  Alexander  plays  after 
he  gets  home  from  work  in  the  picture- 
frame  shop,  where  he  is  making  $7  a  week. 
These  are  home-made  electrical  appliances. 
His  ambition  is  to  study  electrical  engi- 
neering a1  Columbia  University.  In  length 
of  years,  at  any  rate,  his  is  the  most 
difficult  aim  of  the  three,  for  it  is  a  six- 
year  instead  of  a  four-year  university 
course  which  he  has  picked  out. 


Qualified. — The  railway  board  had  met 
to  consider  the  case  of  old  Tom  Jones,  who 
in  a  train  accident  had  become  deaf. 

"  Well,"  said  a  director,  "  old  Tom  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time  now,  and  we  want 
to  find  him  a  new  job.  What  do  you 
suggesl  ?  " 

"  1    know,"   said   the  chairman.       '  Lei's 

put    him    in    charge    of    the    complaints 
deparl  ment. " — Til-Bits. 


Wasted  Light 


The  DIM-A-LITE  will  save 
electric  current  and  enable  you 
to  turn  electric  lights  up  and 
down  like  gas.  Bright  light  is 
often  worse  than  wasted  when 
restful  radiance  would  be  pre- 
ferred.   The 


/  DiM-Acmn 


is  ;i  light-regulating  socket  that 
litsany  lamp.  Gives  rive  changes 
of  light  from  full  brilliancy  to 
"out."  Furnished  in  three 
forms,  as  follows: 


DIM-A-LITE  Attachment,  Fits  any  Socket  and 

LLamp $1.10 

(Illustrated  above) 

DIM-A-LITE  Fixture  Socket  (Permanenl  Type)  $1.    | 
DIM-A-LITE  Portable.  With  Cord  and  Plus 3. 


At  Electrical  and  Hardware  Dealers,  or    j 
by  mail,  postpaid.    Write  for  "Faction 
Saving  of  Current."  / 

>      WIRT   COMPANY 

N  5514  Lena  St.  j\ 

***+*.       Philadelphia,  Pa.      ^* 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteel  . 


The  Yale  &  Townc  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


n  Optimist.— The  Canary—"  Well,  I 
ainly  prefer  a  big  muzzle  like  mine  to 
fcle  one  like  Fido's." — IAfe. 


sorry 


atal    Kindness. — Minnie — "  So 
,i  mi-  of  your  motor  accident!" 
K)NEL — "  Oh,     thanks;      it's    nothing. 
Let  to  live  through  many  more." 
jliwiE— "  Oh,    but     I     hope    not  1  " — 
■.in  a  nil  Commercial  Tribune. 


ap-Year's  Acme  of  Guile. — A  Scien- 
Poultry  Raiser  and  Truck-Farmer 
cil,  for  a  business  partner,  by  a  child- 
widow,  living  on  her  valley  farm. 
«H  in  English,  Box  42,  Rest,  Okla- 
i       Tin  Fatherland. 


ijr  Congress. — "  What  would  happen  if 
■irresistible  force  should  meet  an   im- 

able  body?  " 

It  is  not  necessary  for  anything  to  hap- 
m    I  maintain  that  arbitration  is  always 

Mr." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


is  Reason. — "Footlyte  actually  seemed 
jUsed  at  leaving  a  $300-per-week  theat- 
■i'  engagement  to  serve  as  a  .$30-per- 
njth  sergeant  on  the  border." 

Why  not?  Three  dramatic  critics  are 
-  in  his  company." — Puck. 


to  Far  Gone. — "  Does  my  practising 
■  you  nervous?  "  asked  the  man  who  is 
ang  to  play  the  cornet. 
It  did  when  I  first  heard  the  people 
•  I  about  discussing  it,"  replied  the 
>athetic  neighbor. 

iut  now  I'm  getting  so  I  don't  care 
happens  to  you." — Contributed. 


j  Mean     Advantage. — "  I    hear    that 
Dili's  engagement  to  the  young  minister 

A'liy,  yos,  she  told  me.     He  was  hor- 

il    jealous  and  so  unfair." 

jn  what  way  was  he  unfair?  " 

Dvery  time  she  would  make  an   en- 

neiit  to  go  motoring  with  some  other 

lie  would  pray  for  rain." — Liverpool 


bfessional  vs.  Amateur. — Little  Nelly 
•lie  Anita  what  she  termed  a  "  little 

iita — "  A  lib  is  the  same  as  a  story, 

I  itory  is  the  same  as  a  lie." 
i.i.y— "  No,  it's  not." 

■jiTA — "Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father 

II  <o,  and    my   father   is  a  professor  at 

ersity." 

v  -"  I    don't   care    if   he  is.     My 
"  is  a  real-estate  man,  and  he  knows 
»boul    lying    than    your   father." — 
'/  (.V.  Z.)  News. 


"*  to   Her. — A    traveling    man   one 

found  himself  obliged  to  remain  in  a 

|  town  on  account  of  a  washout  on  the 

1  caused   by  the  heavy  rain,  which 

"  coming  down   in    torrents.     The 

Baling  man  turned  to  the  waitress  with: 

,  his  certainly  looks  like  the  flood." 

lie  what?  " 

he  flood.  You've  read  about  the 
11  •  and  the  Ark  landing  on  Mount 
r:  '•  surely." 

mister,"  she  returned,  "I  ain'1 
«  \  paper  for  Ihrco  da>s."-   Harper's. 
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Your  Home— Inside  and  Out 

The  home  you  are  about  to  build— every  room, 
every  doorway,  every  window— will  be  planned  to 
suit  your  individual  wants.  But  how  about  the 
exterior?  Will  it  meet  exactly  your  ideas  of  the 
beautiful?   Will  it  resist  fire?   Will  it  be  economical? 

Atlas -White  Stucco 

If  your  home  is  of  Atlas-White  Stucco,  it  can  be  of 
the  design,  finish,  and  even  the  color  effect  you  want 
an  immaculate  white,  a  mellow  buff,  cream  or  brown. 

Atlas-White  Stucco  homes  are  also  fire-resisting,  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer.  They  cost  but  little  more  than  wood 
to  build — almost  nothing  to  maintain — no  painting  or  repairs. 

Talk  with  your  architect  about  Stucco  for  your  home.  Also 
send  the  coupon  below  for  our  illustrated  booklets. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago 

Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Lcmii         Minneapolis         DeaMoinea        Dayl 

Atlas-While  Stucco  Home       ^^^ 
Jf^    Germantown,  Philadelphia     ^^^  .— ^  ; 

DruckenmiUer  c>°  Wtiltams 

Architects 


ATLAS  (?«  WHITE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Hank  Bldg., Chicago 

c     jx  .     .,         ,    .        Ail      ,,,,.,    ( Home  Portfolio  1$ Home 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  Atlas- White  )  Bungalow  Portfolio    I  expect  to  build  <  $ Bungalow 

(Check  the  one  you  want)         1-A-10-21-16        (  Garage  Portfolio  ($     Garage 


EVERY  BUSINESS 

or  professional  niau  should  write  tor  oar  practical 
booklet!  and  free  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Push-less  Hangers. Maptaeks  and  other  Push  devices,  so  neces- 
sary to  hang  pictures,  charts,  maps,  ct*-.,  without  defacing  walls. 
Moore  Push-Plns,  Glass  Heads,  Sue!  Poiolia  \ 
Moore  Push-less  llanfrers,   IstXM  / 

The  Hanger  with  the  Twist.  (  K"  ,ry"  h"e< 

for  heavv  pictures.  )    ^''>"""1 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Dept.  33.  Philadelphia 

Free  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar 
Chests  protect  furs 
and  w  oolens  from 
mice,  dost  and 
damp.  Finest  Zmaa 
or  wedding  tiift. 

New  Low  Factor,  Price,.     1B  day»'  free  triaI- 
rWi>  for  biff  neic  catalog  u-ith  low  prirrs.   Postfh:\ii  <r< .-. 
IMKDMONT  RED  CKIHR  CHKST  TO..   Pep*.  SO.  StatcsWIle,   V  0, 


Venus 

IOcPENCIL 

For  Every  Possible  Purpose 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO-NY 


Allen's  Scrapple 

Famed  as  the  choicest  product  of  the  region  where  they 
know  how  to  make  scrapple.  Made  from  an  old  recipe. 
Grain-fed  pork  with  the  proper  amount  of  seasoning.  Our 
scrapple  is  made  under  ideal  conditions,  as  regards  clean- 
liness of  methods  and  surroundings.  None  but  the  purest 
ingredients  are  used.  Sold  only  in  parchment  packages 
that  keep  it  absolutely  clean  from  our  plant  to  your  kitchen. 
Economical,  no  waste.  6  lbs.  for  Ji.oo.  by  mail,  postpaid 
within  600  miles.  .\n  additional  charge  for  greater  distances. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN.  Inc.  Media.  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  Allen's  celebrated  Sausage  and  Lard 


FRENCH  -  ENGLISH 

English-French   Dictionary 

J-.        A  ready  book  to  explain  all  words  in  the  French 

^'ij  language  and  to  immediately  supply  the  French 

C/         equivalent  of  an  English  word  and  the  English 

t?/t  equivalent  of  a  trench  wort)  by  a  system  ot 

*.C.        two  vocabularies.   FSoundinclolh.50tnet. 

Q||s»         ^?U  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

UWv  ^        354-60  Fourth  Arenue       New  York 


TYPEWRITERS    'SSSSS 


Buy  Right  from  Our  Own  factories 

And  save  $25  to  $75 
TJp-to-date  >fachines  of  standard  Makes 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  trade-marked  and 
guaranteed  the  same  as  new.  Efficient 
service  throueh  Branch  stores  In  leadlne 
cities     Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WBUNrj  MACHINE  Co.,  fc,  J45  tot**,  X  T.     j 
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f?      Here's 

why  it's 
Warm 


yet  Light 


It  consists  of  two  thin  layers  of  fab- 
ric—soft cotton  inside,  next  the  skin, 
and  warm  wool  outside,  that  keeps 
cold  out  and  natural  warmth  in. 
Together  they  are  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  usual  heavy  underwear. 

Duofold 

Health  Underwear 

does  not  "itch"  like  all  wool.    It  never  feels 

"clammy"  like  all  cotton.    The  wool  is  all  on 

the  outside.    It  absorbs  bodily  moisture  from 

the  cotton  and  keeps  the  garment  fresh,  soft 

and  dry.     The  air  space  between   the  two 

interknit  layers  provides  ventilation. 

You  are  plenty  warm  enough  outdoors — and 

surprisingly  comfortable  even  in  overheated 

rooms. 

Duofold  protects  health — prevents  many  colds 

— because  of  its  principle.    Ask  your  doctor. 

Made  in  Union  Suits  with  Protected 
Crotch  and  Patented  "V-H"  Gusset 
— an  added  Comfort  Feature.  Also 
in  two-piece  garments. 

For  sale  by  most  good  dealers.  If  yours 
hasn't  it,  he  can  get  it — or  write  us.  Send 
for  sample  of  fabric 
and  description. 

Duofold 
Health 

Underwear 
Co. 

21  Elizabeth  Street 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Does  the  Me/ting  Pot—Melt? 


Immigration 
Problem 


(  Third  Revised  Edit  inn ) 
By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

New  York  University,  and 
W.  JETT  LAUCK.   A.  B..    formerly    Asst.  Prof,  of 
Economics  in    Washington  and  Lee    University. 
Both  -were  members  of  U.S.  I  rnmigrationCommission. 

I    immigration  n  lowering  the  standards  of 

American  life? 

Shall  immigration  be  further  restricted? 

[f  so  ill  be  <  ■■  -  Luded  ' 

What,  i-  the  general  adaptability,  desirability,  an'I 
value  of  'I.  :  tzen     from   th« 

R  u    la,    France,   Ireland, 
Italy,   Germany,  Spain,    Norwa  a,    Greece, 

Au6tria-Hungary,  c,,  throughout    the  Usl   ol 

countri  nich  immigrants  come? 

ve  <Mid  hundreds  of  other  questions  arc  answered 
int.hi  on. 

r.isrth..  Octavo,  t'Si  Pane-      I1.75  net:  by  Mail  $1. go 
FUNK  ft  WAGNALI.S  COMPANY.  354-360  Fo.iriS  >«..  Nr"/  YORK 


Her  Old  Habit.— Medium— "Ah,  I  hear 
the  knocking  of  your  late  wife  !  " 

Patron — "That  so?  Who's  she  knockin' 
now?  " — Puck. 


One  For  All,  All  For  One.—"  Well,  well, 
well,  now  what's  the  matter,  little  boy?  " 

'  That  er — Socialist  feller  over  there 
speakin'  went  an'  took  the  box  off 'n  iny 
wagon,  to  stand  on,  an'  he  won't  give  it 
back." — Harper's. 


A  Simple  Request. — Murderer—  '  Is 
this  the  guy  who  is  to  defend  me?  " 

Judge — "  Yes;     he's  your  lawyer." 

Murderer — ■"  If  lie  should  die  could  I 
have  another?  " 

Judge — ■"  Yes." 

Murderer — "  Can  I  see  him  alone  for 
a  few  minutes?  "  —Boston  Transcript. 


As   Things   Go   Now.—"  What  are  you 
going    to    make    of    your    son    Charley?  ' 
I  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  Charley's  father,  ."  I 
made  a  doctor  of  Bob,  a  lawyer  of  Ralph, 
and  a  minister  of  Bert ;  and  Joe  is  a  literary 
man.  I  think  I'll  make  a  laboring  man 
of  Charley.  I  want  one  of  them  to  have 
a  little  money." — Life. 


Why  Proof-readers  are  Bald. — Przas- 
nysz  and  Przemysl  are  noi  the  ouly  things 
that  the  Russians  have  to  contend  with, 
for  some  day  their  whole  advance  may  be 
wrecked  upon  one  of  the  following: 

Berezszaz. 

Hajdu  Szoboszo. 

Nyiregyhaza. 

Dzialoszice. 

Wloszezowa. 

Szczuezyn.  —  Columbia  State. 


A  Long  Wait.— Policeman  (giving  evi- 
dence)— "  After  being  ejected  from  the 
cinema,  lie  was  discovered  with  a  large 
bouquet  in  his  arms  ou  the  doorstep  of  the 
hack  entrance  to  the  picture-palace." 

M.m.isthati  '  Did  he  give  any  reason 
for  his  extraordinary  behavior?" 

Policemw  "  Hi>  speecli  was  very 
indistinct,  yer  worship,  but  from  what  I 
could  gather;  V  was  waiting  to  see  Mary 
Pickford  'ome." — Passing  Show. 


Sane  This  Time. — While  a  certain 
Scotch  minister  was  conducting  religious 
services  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  one  of 
the  inmates  cried  out,  wildly:    • 

"  I  say,  have  we  got  to  listen  to  this?  " 

The  minister,  surprized  and  confused, 
1  uined  tolhe  keeper  and  said: 

"  Shall  1  stop  speaking?  " 

The  keeper  replied: 

"No,,  no;  go  along,  go  along;  that  will 
not  ha  ppen  again.  That  man  has  only  one 
lucid  moment  every  seven  years." — Tit- 
Bits. 


The  Water  Cure. — A  Swedish  farmer, 
who  lived  on  his  wheat,  farm  in  Minnesota, 
was  taken  ill  and  his  wife  telephoned  the 
doctor. 

"  If  you  have  a  thermometer,"  answered 
the  physician,  "take  his  temperature.  I 
will  be  out   and  see  him   presently." 

An  hour  or  so  later  \\  hen  t  he  doctor  dn>\  e 
up,  the  woman  met  him  at  the  door. 
"  I  low  is  In'.'  "  asked  t  he  doctor. 

"  Veil,"     s;iid      she.      "   I      l.:.ne      put      the 

barometer  on  him  like  you  tell  me,  and  it 

say  '  Very  dry,'  so  I  give  him  ;i  pitcher 
of  water  to  drink,  and  now  he  ban  gone 
back  to  vork."     Philadelphia  Record. 


$375-0 


T^^for  tkis  * 

xvjoupet  lo 


Made  only  for  FORD  ROADSTERS 
1915-16-17   Models 

The  "Koupet  Top"  is  complete — ready  to  mak> 
your  Ford  a  classy  coupe.  It  weighs  only  liv 
pounds  more  than  your  old  top  and  wind-shieH 
and  will  outlast  the  car  itself. 

The  frame  of  the  "Koupet  Top"  is  of  hard  wood 
Side  panels  and  doors  of  glass  and  are  quick!- 
removable  in  warm  weather.  The  doors  slide  open 
but  are  adjustable  by  patented  self-locking  devices 
They  will  not  rattle. 

The  wind -shield  is  of  the  newest  double-actins 
ventilating,  automatic  type,  adjustable  to  an 
position.  It  "will  not  rattle.  The  top  and  sides  ar: 
covered  with  finest  32-oz.  rubberized  duck.  (San 
pie  on  request.) 

Never  before  has  so  good  a  top  been  produced  a 
so  low  a  price.  Prepare  for  bad  weather  by  orderir 
.i  "Koupet  Top"  now.  It  will  make  your  Fcrd 
real  comfort  car — every  day. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages  sinr 
1857.  The  "Koupet  Top"  is  our  special  pride.  W 
are  perfectly  willing  to  refund  your  money  if  yo 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  it. 

Price,  F.  O.  B.  Cars  Belleville,  $37.50 

Shipping  Weight,  100  lbs. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Co. 

^  113-22  Koupet  Bldg.,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL 
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There  is  nothing  but  practical  sugges- 
tions in  this  book,  "where  to  Keep  the 
Car,"   that  will    start  you   right  on 
the  private  garage  question.    If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy_  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 
WHITAKER-GLESSNER  COMPANY 
Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
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^RADIATOR 


radiator 


Price 

75* 


There's  one  easy,  simp 
and  efficient  repair.  N 
tools;  no  tedious  tinkerii 
with  torch  and  solder. 

Just  pour  in 

SE-MENT-OI 

The  original  self-actir 
Radiator  Cement 

It  is  a  dry  powder.     It  dissolves 
the  hot  water  of  your  radiator. 

Arrived  at  the  leak,  the  lower  ter 
perature  causes  it  to  congeal  into 
permanent  repair. 

Drain  and  refill  and  your  radiator  is  li 
new.    Time  ten  minutes.     Several  leal 
paired  as  quickly  as  one. 

"Finds  the  Leak  and  Fixes  it. 
All    Dealers.    75c 
THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  Cj 
Marietta,  Ohio 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAK 

WESTERN   FRONT 

Iter  ">. — One  sharp  attack  by  the 
rench  north  of  the  Homme  is  the 
lly  activity  of  nolo  reported  for  the 
iy  along  tho  Western  front.  A  Ger- 
an  trench  is  taken,  and  numerous 
►unter-attacks  by  the  Teutonic  forces 
■c  s;iid  to  have  been  futile.  East  of 
lorval,    in    the    French   attack,    nine 

I  ,-ini'h  German  guns  are  taken. 

>er  6. — More  Allied  gains  are  re- 
nted from  the  Somme  sector  as  the 

itisli  advance  northeast  of  Eaucourt 
Vbbaye  toward  Lo  Sars,  and  the 
l-ench  push  on  from  Bouchavesnes  in 
e  Hanking  movement  on  Peronne  and 
Out  St.  Quentin.     Continued  acth  ity 

reported  from  Verdun,  but  without 
•table  residt. 

her  7. — In  a  joint  attack  the  Allies 
[in.  two-thirds  of  a  mile  along  the 
mine,  northeast  of  Morval.  Le 
is  is  taken,  and  after  the  progress 
lOrted  above  the  British  and  French 
aqunce  themselves  within  2^2  miles 
Bapaume. 

i  i'  8.  -The   German   garrison  of   Le 

ansloy    win    back    a    series    of    lost 

•nphes  to  tho  southwest  of  the  village, 

i  all  other  attempts  to  retake  Somme 

ritory  are  frustrated   by  the  Allied 

roes,  says  London.     Gains  are  made 

tlie    Entente   troops    southwest   of 

keudecourt  and  north  of  Courcelette, 

i^  the  British  finish  the  occupation 

«Le  Sars. 

It  0. — In  an  attack  near  the  Stuff 
Jdout,  north  of  Thiepval,  the  British 
:'n  more  ground,  and  take  200  prison- 
<■.  (las  is  reported  to  have  been  used 
the  Allies,  who  meet  little  resistance 
they  enter  German  trenches. 

itotar  10. — South   of   the   Brook  Ancre 

I I  British  improve  their  position  by 
I  ingafew  additional  German  trenches 
■  tkwest  of  Givenehy,  together  with 
•  <  prisoners. 

I  irtant  gains  by  the  French  troops 
ij  reported  from  Paris,  as  an  advance 
i  nade  south  of  the  Somme,  Bovent 
I  en,  the  north  and  west  outskirts  of 
.  laincourt  occupied,  together  with  the 
i  iter  part  of  Chaulnes  Wood.  In 
llition  to  the  ground  gained,  1,200 
I  -oners  are  also  taken.  The  residt  of 
i  -*1  gains,  says  the  report,  is  to 
1  kot  Chaulnes. 


I    V STKRN    FRONT 

I  c  .".. — A  series  of  stubborn  battles 
1  reported   from    the    Eastern   front. 


I 


the  River  Bystritza  a  number  of 
man  outposts  are  defeated  and  pris- 
1  is  taken,  says  Petrograd.  Berlin 
'"s    that    the    Russian    activity    is 

;1   Uded   with  ;U1y   silcir^. 

f  6.  —In  a  battle  of  increasing  fury 
'  Russians  continue  theattackstoward 
1  iberg,  says  London.  Five  hundred 
I  °'iers  are  taken,  and  by  counter-al- 
[  vs  the  Ciernians  lake  an  equal  miin- 
"Jof  Russian  prisoners. 

Hr  "-  —  General    BrussilofTs     forces 
Kfi  some  ground  near  Bogorodochan, 
°|  lie  Bystritza,  while  the  teutons  eon- 
*  rate  their  defense  in  the  Vladimir- 
^ii-ki  region. 

^.--A  Russian  advance  of  a  few 
dred  yards  toward  Kovel  and 
'.wrg,  purchased  at  what  London 
»ts  to  he  a  "frightful  loss."  is  the 
s  report  from  the  Eastern  front. 
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Complete  Outfit 
with  12  Blades 

$1.00 


GET  THE  'EVER-READY'  HABIT. 
It  adds  time  to  your  day,  makes  you  in- 
dependent of  a  barber  shop — puts  money  into 
your  bank  and  joy  into  your  shaving. 

The  Ever-Ready'  outfit — including  the  ten  year  frame  and 
twelve  Radio  blades — costs  $1.00.  The  'Ever-Ready'  is 
beyond  price  consideration  because  the  razor  that  shaves 
better  isn't  made  at  any  price. 

The  twelve  guaranteed  Radio  blades  with  each  outfit 
are  the  keenest,  smoothest  shaving  blades  ever  perfected 

There  are  five   million    Ever-Ready'    outfits  in  daily  use. 
Have  you  one?   Sold  by  dealers  everywhere — SI. 00. 
Look  for  the  'Ever-Ready '  trade  mark  face 

Extra  'Ever-Ready'   Blades  6  for  30c. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  Inc..  Brooklyn.  New  York 
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STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  ami  l>ivr  sin'- 
cessawaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
business  end  public  fixe.  Greater 
/  opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
,   fore. He iniieiten<ient--l»ea leader. 
Thousauiis  0]  lawyers  are  earning 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

(  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  ti«ie.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
I  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  DeKr.e 
I  of  LL.  K.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Hi*  Law 
Lihrary  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  tree  jfyon  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide  and  Evidence 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-FB.  Chicago 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    i-   needed   in   every 
America!  :.■  arc  tru.j  esteemed: 


ARMYAUCTIONBARGAINS 

Saddles,  f3.no  up.  New  uniforms,  11.60  up. 
Army  I  shot  Carbine  If  3. 50;  tiers.  U*je  each 
I'.  9.  N.YHnehcster  high  power  rifle  6m  '  m.  (9.86 
Teamharness $31.86 dp.  o.w.Arnn  Revi  Lvers,tl.65 
Hemlngton  Aran  Revolver,  *4.s.">;  clge».  1c  each 
Mauser  High  Power  rifle  with  21)0  ctges.  H9.85 
I     .  '.nin.nt     \  a  :s    Bargains 

illustrate.)  and  described  in  118  lai     ■  !  ' -■•  whole- 
sale and  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  Sfic 
Bast  and  800  west  Of  Mississippi  Rival, 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN.  501  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


LAW 


Our  simple*  method 
off  home  law  instruct 
tion  fits  you  to  earn 
$2,500  to  $10,000 
yearly  as  a  lawyer  or 
legally. trained  busi- 
ness  man.  LAW 
TRAINED  MEN  ARE  IN  DEMAND  IN  ALL  LINES  OF 
BUSINESS.  109  books  —  a  complete  law  library  — 
furnished  every  student.  BAR  EXAMINATION  GUARANTEE. 
You  pay  as  you  progress — in  small  in"allrnentsi_I"l,'°"  r*: 
funded  if  dissatisfied.      SEND   FOR   80-PAGE   FREE   BOOKt 

'  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept  L2587  Brexel  Avenue  and  58th  Street,  Chicago,  u.  S.  A. 


RIFLEMEN ! 

1:    you  want   to 
know  more  about 
your  rifles  and  ammunition;  ii 
you  want  to  understand  them 
more  thoroughly  and  use  them 
more  skilfully,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  this  ne\«   !- 
information  and  instruction'.    It 
-portsnvin. 
Manufacturer  and   Army 
or  \a\\    Man. 

Rifles  and  Ammunition 

by  Lieutenant  H.  OMMl'NDPF.N".  who  was  probably 
the  best  title  shot   in   England   before  he  was 

killed  in  the  present  war.  and  E.  II    ROBINSON,  au- 
thor of  severala.authoritative  treatises  on  shooting 

Xplains  exhaustively  the  practical  side  of  rirle 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war,  treating 
expertly  the  thousand  and  one  problems  which  puzzle 
everyone  who  handles  a  rirle.  It  describes  the  evolu- 
ii  the  rirle  and  its  ammunition,  ironi  the  15th 
century  types  to  those  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
64  full-page  plates  and  37  drawings  illustrating  the  text. 

Big,  thick,  handsomely  bou>i<1  book.   335 
0  net;   h\   mail.  .-"  .24. 

FINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

J54-36U   Fourth  Avenue,  New   York  City 
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a*  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON   WEILER&SON, 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's! 
leading    diamond     importers 

For  over  40  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Son  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond 
importing  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
—which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


3r* 


1  carat,  $95.00 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style.  14k.  solid  gold 
selling.  Money  refunded  if 
your  jeweler  can  duplicate  il 
for  lessl  Iian$l2d.  Our  d»Q(£ 
price  direct  to  you  -     *P*/0 


Ladies'  Diamond 
Ring,  $205.00 

1  liia  ring  is  made  of  all  plati- 
num, richlyearved  and  pierced 
in    the  new  lace  work  effed 
Set   with  perfectly    C  it,  blue- 
white  diamond. 


%  carat.  $65.00 
This  '4  carat  genuine  di  unond 
of  great  brilliancy  and  perfect- 
lycut.  14k.  solid  gold  setting 
Hones  refunded  it  your  jew- 
eler can  duplicate  it  for  less 
than  585.  ^Rfi^ 


A   few  Weights 

and  prices 

of  other  diamond  Tings: — ■ 

1 1  carat     . 

$   19.00 

8  carat    . 

32.00 

'j  carat    . 

43.00 

1 !     carats 

139.00 

2  carats     . 

189.00 

3  carats     . 

.      512.00 

Our  price 


Money  refunded  it"  these 
diamonds  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere  Eor  )os*  than  one- 
third  more. 


We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any  bank  or  newspaper  in   Boston 


If  desired,  rinsrswill  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  with  piivilege  of  examina- 
tion.   Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE    TODAY 
FOR    THIS  ozr 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG    ON 
HOW    TO    BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Tells   bow  i      judge, 
i      ind     buy    diamonds. 
Tells    how     they    mn 
and  market  diamonds.     This 
book,  showing  weight 
and  prices  (§10  to  $10,000\ 
is  considered  an  authority. 

A  copy  will  he  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 


Free. 


Jason  Weiler  &  Son 


347    Washington    Street,     Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 

Foreign   Agencies :  Amsterdam  and  Paris. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority 
I     the  man     c  w    man  who  investigates. 


quickly  • 


The  makers  ol  Harrison  Memorials  bring  to  their 
work  not  only  a  long  experience  but  also  an 
understanding  attitude  that  makes  their  Service 
acceptably  . 

helpful.   '  C\  HAPPI90N 

>>fO  GRANITE 

Erar  :»c;  r  <c  [%-=>  company 

figure  you  /  *»^^/  r^T^V  PirTINCTIVE 

name.  *ill  be  7\    L?  '$\ AEnOtflALr 

furnished     on  I  ^~^T^L         )f   ?°° nf™  wtN'ir 

request.  \  'jh****^            v.    Jf 


Write  for 
Portfolio  5" 
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THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

October  5. — The  Austrians  retake  from 
the  Italians  the  peak  toward  Col 
Brieon  Piccolo,  in  the  Travignolo 
Valley,  according  to  an  admission  from 
Rome. 

October  6. — Rome  reports  the  taking  of 
an  Austrian  position  on  the  slopes  of 
Cima  di  Costabella,  in  the  Dolomites, 
as  well  as  Italian  consolidation  in  the 
positions  on  Col  Brieon.  One  hundred 
and  two  prisoners  are  paptured. 

October  7. — The  Italians  take  a  peak 
8, 187  feet  high  in  the  Vanoi  Cismon 
Valley,  northwest  of  Trent.  The  enemy 
is  reported  by  Rome  as  annihilated. 

October  9. — In  a  night  battle  the  Italian 
forces  operating  in  the  Trentino  drive 
the  Austrians  down  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Busa  Alta,  inflicting  heavy  losses,  ac- 
cording to  Rome. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

October  5. — General  Sarrail's  forces  cross 
the  Cerna  in  the  drive  on  Monastir, 
compelling  a  Bulgar  retreat,  says  Paris. 
London  also  claims  the  occupation  of 
Janikoi  and  points  on  the  Demirhissar- 
Drama  railway. 

In  Albania  the  Italian  forces  take 
Georgucgat.es,  Ediskopi,  and  Episkopi, 
and  establish  a  communication  with 
the  garrison  at  Argyrocastro. 

Sofia  announces  that  the  Bulgar  troops 
have  hurled  the  invading  Roumanian 
Army  back,  "completing  the  destruc- 
tion" of  15,000  men.  Bucharest  denies 
that  the  forces  have  been  wiped  out, 
saying  that  they  have  withdrawn  across 
the  Danube.  The  six  Bulgarian  vil- 
lages which  they  had  captured  are  re- 
1aken  by  the  Bulgars.  From  the 
Dobrudja,  the  announcement  states 
that  the  battle  is  still  undecided,  altho 
the  Russo-Roumanian  offensive  against 
Maekensen  is  progressing.  The  fighting 
extends  all  along  the  forty-five  mile 
front. 
October  6. — East  of  the  Struma,  the 
British  bombard  and  take  a  number  of 
Bulgarian  villages,  as  well  as  driving  the 
Teutonic  forces  from  Nevolyen,  east  of 
the  river. 

Berlin  announces  a  new  defeat  of  the 
Roumanians  in  Transylvania,  where  the 
Teutons  rout  the  invaders  and  take 
many  prisoners  and  guns.  The  defeat 
is  administered  near  Koehalom,  fifty 
miles  from  the  Roumanian  border. 
Since  the  loss  of  Hermannstadt  and 
Petroseny,  the  only  town  remaining  in 
Roumanian  hands,  according  to  Berlin,  is 
Kronstadt.  Fogaras,  formerly  the  Rou- 
manian headquarters,  is  also  retaken. 

October  7. — The  British  capture  five  vil- 
lages in  the  drive  on  Seres,  at  the  same 
time  preVenting  the  Bulgars  from  re- 
taking Nevolyen.  On  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Presba  the  French  occupy 
( rerman  trenches,  while  the  Italian 
troops  are  advancing  on  the  towns  of 
Matnica  and  Poroj,  which  the  Bulgars 
took  from  them  some  time  ago. 
The  Roumanian  troops  are  reported  to 
haverecrossed  theDanubo into  Bulgaria. 
The  Russian  offensive  in  the  Dobrudja 
still  continues  slowly,  says  London, 
altho  Berlin  states  that  General  Mack- 
ensen's  forces  have  repulsed  their 
enemy  with  losses. 

October  8. — In  Western  Macedonia  the 
French  and  Servians  gain  control  of  the 
Baba  Mountains,  and  also  occupy  the 
summit  of  Dobropolje,  southeast  of 
Monastir. 
The  Roumanians  are  driven  back  to  their 
frontier  from  ,  Transylvania  as  the 
Germans  retake  Kronstadt  and  the 
Austrians  reoeeupy  Szckely  Udvarhely. 
Furl  her     north,     London    admits,     the 


Roumanians  are  retreating  in  i 
Georgeny  Mountains,  before  the  A 
trians.  A  Teutonic  invasion  of  R< 
mania  is  considered  imminent. 

October  9. — London  reports  that  the  B 
gars  continue  to  fall  back  at  both  ai 
of  the  Macedonian  line.     The 
take     Skochivir    with     200    prison) 
while  the  British,  also  advancing, 
nounce    themselves    Aery    nea 
after  taking  five  Bulgarian  villages 
Bavarian   troops    are    reported   to  hi 
taken  Toerzburg,   southwest  of  Kr 
stadt,  on  the  way  into  the  Rouman 
passes.      The    Germans    also   take 
island    in    the    Danube    opposite 
Roumanian    city    of    Zimnita 
about  160  prisoners.    Bucharest  adi 
evacuating  Kronstadt  to  save  it  fi 
destruction  by  the  Austrian  batter 

October  10. — The  British  occupy  Kak-i 
and  Homondos,  in  Macedonia 
Bulgars  withdraw  before  them.    On  , 
western   end    of    the    line   the  Buij: 
admit    a    continued    Servian    adm 
toward  Monastir,  including  the  eros 
of  the  Cerna  at  two  points  east  of  l 
Florina-Monastir  Railway. 

In    Albania    the    Italians    take   Klisa 
southeast  of  Tepelini. 

London  admits  that  the  Rouma  I 
defeat  has  been  turned  into  a  i 
as  the  late  invaders  of  Hungary  fit  ii 
disorder  through  the  mountain  pa  * 
pursued  by  the  Austrian  troops 
latter  take  the  passes  in  the  Hari  ti 
and  Carole  mountains.  To  the  -3 
of  the  Vulcan  pass  the  mountai  o 
Negrului  is  taken  by  the  Austrians. 

GENERAL 

October  5. — In  a  new  offensive  the  Rus  I 
beat  back  the  Turkish  forces  alo  < 
wide  front  from  the  coast  wes  o 
Trebizond  well  into  the  interior.  J 
Petrograd.  The  move  was  aid<  < 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 

A  Reuter  report  to  the  effect  that 
Pasha  has  been  sentenced  to  deal 
conspiracy     against     Turkey     re; 
Amsterdam. 

London  announces  that  the'  Cunard 
Franconia,  in  use  as  a  transport 
been  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  V 
enemy  submarine.  Twelve  of  the 
are  missing. 
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-According     to     conserv 
estimates,     says    Berlin,  th 
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October   6 
Danish 

Russian  loss  in  the  two  years  of  th 
has  passed  6,000,000  men. 
That  Ambassador  Gerard,  on  the 
home  from  Berlin,  is  bringing  a 
proposal  from  the  German  Gc 
ment  is  rumored  from  authori' 
financial  sources.  The  German 
bassy  at  Washington  denies  the  n 
which,  however,  still  persists. 

October  7.— The  French  Foreign  0 
advised  by  the  Spanish  Embassy  to' 
the  Spanish  mediation  has  been  :-u<- 
cess,  and  that  the  German  autbtie- 
Avill  restore  the  exiled  citizens  otm 
to  their  homes. 

The  Russian   offensive  forces  the   nis 
oul   of  the  fortress  at  Petra  Kali^ 
miles  south  of  Tireboli  and  the 
Sea  coast.      In  Persia  the  Russians 
Kashan,  ninety  miles  north  of  Isj 

A  German  war-submarine,  the 
arrives  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  where 
mains  a  few  hours,  slopping  onljl 
enough  to  put  ashore  a  message  fi  "J" 
German  Embassy  at  Washingto.  W 
appearance  is  believed  at  WashJto 
to  herald  a  series  of  attemp  °» 
munition-liners.  Sir  Cecil  Spring; 
l  he  British  Ambassador,  protests^ 


aek 
ian. 

re- 

ong 


Government  against   permission 


IHIVWIIIIHIII      H*"""3'       I .         .jr..i)| 

submarine  to  take  supplies  at  An    • 
ports. 
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Easy  Riding 
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The  efficiency  and  life  of  a  motor  is  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  its  bearings  of  specially 
lubricated  anti-friction  metal  which  are 
introduced  between  the  crank  case  and 
moving  parts. 

Dunn  Insert  is  to  the  spring  leaves  what 
these  special  bearings  are  to  the  motor. 


The  ability  of  the  transmission 
to  transmit  power  without  loss 
is  the  result  of  specially  design- 
ed bearings  for  its  shafts  to  ro- 
tate upon.  Dann  Insert  is  to  the 
spring  what  these  special  bear- 
ings are  to  the  transmission. 


The  ability  of  a  spring  to  be  efficient  is 
dependent  upon  its  leaves  sliding  freely 
upon  each  other.  An  efficient  spring  must 
be  able  to  respond  instantly  to  the  slight- 
est road,  impact.  Dann  Insert,  the  lubricated 
spring- leaf  bearing,  is  to  spring  efficiency  what 
special  bearings  are  to  every  other  part  of  the  car. 


This  Bronze  Bearing 

(Self- Lubricating) 
Between   the  Leaves    of   Every   Spring   From  Tip   to   TijD, 


gives  the  smooth,  easy,  efficient  spring  action  as  necess- 
ary to  the  life  of  all  the  working  parts  of  an  automobile 
as  it  is  to  the  riding  comfort  of  the  occupants.    Stiff,  in- 
active  springs  transmit  destructive  vibration,   hard  road 
shocks    and   jolting  strain  to  every   part    of   the   motor, 


Dann  Insert  —  the  bronze 
spring  leaf  bearing,  self 
lubricating  between  all  the 
leaves  of  all  the  springs 
from  tip  to  tip  in  any  auto- 
mobile gives  a  riding  ease 
that  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  The  prin- 
ciple of  efficient  spring  ac- 
tion demands  a  free  sliding 
leaf  motion. 


The  Lubricated  Spring-Leaf  Bearing ' 


transmission  and  final  drive  system. 

A  spring  equipped  with  bearings  between  the  leaves 
allows  each  leaf  to  slide  freely  upon  its  own  bearing 
surface  and  to  absorb  the  vibration  which  otherwise  passes 
to  the  body  and  passengers. 


Every  spring  leaf  rests  on 
a  bearing  surface;  is  re- 
sponsive flexible  works 
instantly  saves  occupants 
of  car  from  jolting  work- 
ing parts  of  car  from  vibra- 
tion, destructive  poundim 
strain  eliminates  vibra- 
tion, retards  car  depreci- 
ation increases  tire  mile- 
age. Spring  leaves  are 
automatically,  continuous- 
ly lubricated  no  spring 
squeaks. 


Dann  Insert  is  a  per- 
fect spring  leaf  bearing  of  anti-fric- 
tion bronze  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  supply  continuous 
and  adequate  lubrication  to  the  entire  bearing  surface  of  the  spring 
leaves.  It  fits  between  all  the  spring  leaves  from  tip  to  tip.  The  bronze  bear 
ing  metal  reduces  friction  between  the  leaves  to  allow  easy  sliding  of  one  leaf  o\  er 
the  other.  The  graphite  compound  will  not  flow  liquid  and  furnishes  a  lubricating  sun  _ 

that  protects  against  rust  and  grit.  f 

$600,000  in  Past  Ninety  Days  / 

This  is  tin-  record  of  Dann  Insert  -.lies.     No  other  accessory  haaevei  made  euch  tremendous  progi  j 

found  such  instantaneous  demand.     Dann  Insert  is  backed  05  .1  tremendous  advertising^  ampaign,  prodi  ^r 


W  I     D 

r  Dann 

*  Products 

Company 

1086  E.  122nd  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  full  informs- 

t  'on— facts.  BsureSjprices 

and  savings  on  Dann  Insert. 


X 


business  in  your  territory — business  you  could  be  cashing  in  on  todaj  u  j  ou  were  .1  Dann  Insert  IV  .: 
DANN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  (aggRLUft.)  1086  E.  122nd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Dann  Insert,  the  Inter-Leaf  Shock  Absorber  and  Dannite,  the  Oilless  Bearing 

emand  Dann  Insert  in  the  Car  you  Buy 


s 


s 


to 


Year 


X 


Address. 
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The  Panatela  Habit 
Makes  You  a  Light  Smoker 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know 
—Panatela  is  the  name  of  a  certain  shape  of 
cigar. 

A  Panatela  is  usually  about  five  inches  long, 
extremely  slender  and  clipped  off  at  the  end — 
with  a  minimum  of  taper. 

The  Shivers  Panatela  is  a  trifle  thicker 
than  the  average  Panatela  but 
is  not  too  tightly  rolled — which 
makes  it  free-burning. 

The  Panatela  is  naturalh  a 
milder,  lighter  smoke  than  the 
plumper  shapes  such  as  Per- 
fectos,  Invincibles,  etc. 

When  you  learn  to  like  Pan- 
atelas — when  you  get  the  Pan- 
atela habit — you  reduce  your 
smoking.  You  smoke  with  less 
intensit)7  when  you  smoke  Pan- 
atelas  because  you  actually 
consume  less  tobacco.  Yet 
none  of  the  flavor  or  bouquet 
of  the  tobacco  is  sacrificed. 

Many  of  our  customers,  men 
who  could  afford  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  their  cigars,  have 
standardized  their  smoking  by 
adopting  the  Panatela  as  their 
cigar.  The  "twenty-five  cent- 
ers" that  are  sometimes  forced 
upon  them,  they  give  away. 
They  have  the  Panatela  habit. 

Just  experiment  with  our  Panatela. 
You  will  not  hear  many  fairer  proposi- 
tions than  this  one. 

Our  Offer  is:  Upon  request  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  our  expense  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them ;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within 
ten  days. 

Our  Panatela  is  a  hand-made  cigar, 
with  a  wrapper  of  genuine  Sumatra, 
and  a  filler  of  long,  clean  Cuban-grown 
Havana.  It  is  made  under  wholesome 
conditions  in  our  own  factory  in  Phila- 
delphia by  skilled  adult  cigarmakers. 

Any  cigar  answering  the  above  de- 
scription will  sell  3  for  a  quarter  in  the 
1 1  retail  store. 

You  buy  it  by  the  box  from  our 
factory  at  $5.00  per  100  or  $2.50  per 
box  of  50 — as  cheaply  as  we  c*ouId 
afford  to  sell  it  to  a  wholesaler. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give,  reference  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigar-.. 


v 


iSt- 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT   SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 


2056  Market  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Qraf/fO  VISE  SIGNALS 

bttu  poor  credit.  Depart- 
ment stores,  corporations,  newspapers,  Insti- 
tutions, florists,  all  lines  ot  business,  use  these 
signals  for  follow-ups:  to  keep  track  <>r  tm 
1.  rtanl  dates;  i ;la  laifygcorrespondence.  Writ* 
us  to-d.iy  tax  samples.     In  12  colors. 

George  B.  Graff  Company 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
a  turers  of   Graff co   Vise   Index    Tabs. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
youll  like 


MM    Herbert   j 

Taieyton 

London 

SmoTdnd  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
falkTobacco  Co.  36  W<isi45,hSt.  AW  for*. 


October  8. — An  unnamed  representative 
of  a  foreign  Government  at  Washington 
gives  out  the  unqualified  declaration 
that  the  missing  merchant  submarine 
Bremen  has  been  captured  by  the 
British  submarine-nets  and  is  held  at 
Rosyth,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  officers  and  crew  are  declared  im- 
prisoned in  England. 

The  submarine  U-53  which  visited  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Saturday,  and  another 
unidentified  submersible  torpedo  six 
steamships  off  Nantucket  Island.  Four 
British  vessels,  one  Dutch,  and  one 
Norwegian  boat  are  sunk.  No  lives 
are  reported  lost.  All  the  vessels  are  re- 
ported warned  before  being  struck,  so 
that  the  crew  and  passengers  could 
take  to  the  boats.  Allied  cruisers 
patrol  the  steamship  lanes  in  search  for 
the  submarines,  while  American  de- 
stroyers rescue  the  shipwrecked  crews. 

October  9. — Two  (7-boats,  preying  on 
commerce  off  Archangel,  are  reported  by 
Petrograd  as  sunk  by  a  Russian  tor- 
pedo-boat. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL, 

October  6. — Special  delegates  are  sent  from 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  D.  W.  I.,  to 
Copenhagen  to  assert  that  the  natives 
of  the  two  islands  favor  the  sale  of 
them  to  the  United  States. 

October  8.— Prof .  Spyridon  P.  Lambros,  of 
the  University  of  Athens,  consents  to 
accept  the  office  of  Premier  and  form 
a  new  cabinet,  according  to  advices 
received  in  London  from  Athens. 

O.tober  10. — Colonel  Barragan,  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Carranza,  announces  that 
Mexico  expects  the  United  States  to 
sign  an  agreement  and  to  withdraw  the 
Pershing  troops  before  other  matters 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  international 
commission  now  in  session  at  Atlantic 


City. 


DOMESTIC 


October  5. — President  Wilson  appoints  the 
board  to  investigate  the  eight-hour 
railway  law.  It  will  consist  of  Major- 
General  Goethals,  Edgar  E.  Clarke,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  George  Rublee,  of  the  trade 
commission. 

October  6. — The  milk-dealers  attempt  to 
end  the  New  York  milk  strike  by  yield- 
ing to  the  farmers  the  desired  increase 
for  October  only.  The  strikers  insist 
on  a  six  months'  guaranty,  and  Com- 
missioner Dillon,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Foods  and  Markets,  states 
that  he  sees  hope  of  their  demands 
being  granted. 

President  Li  Yuan-Hung  requests  Minis- 
ter Koo  to  reconsider  his  resignation 
as  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States. 
No  further  action  is  as  yet  taken  by 
the  Minister. 

October  7. — Twelve  distributing  firms  sign 
the  a,greement  to  give  the  farmers  the 
demanded  six  months'  guaranty  of 
increase,  and  the  New  York  milk  strike 
is  pronounced  broken. 
John  Reid,  Sr.,  widely  known  as  "the 
father  of  golf  in  America,"  dies  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  sevonty- 
six. 

October  8. — A  new  line  to  connect  New 
York  with  South  America  is  an- 
nounced. Boats  will  run  from  New 
York  to  the  River  Plata,  with  con- 
nections to  (Jape  Town. 

October  •).  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  well 
known  as  an  advocate  of  prison  reform, 
resigns  from  the  office  of  Warden  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison.  Political  friction 
i^  said  to  be  I  he  cause  of  his  action. 


■You  Push — He  Twists 

Every  time  you  put  up  hooks,  fix 
tures  and  things  around  the  house- 
every  time  you  drive  a  screw — yoi 
need  something  to  make  a  hole  with 
The  ice  pick  is  better  than  a  hot  poke: 
but  Mr.  Punch  is  better  than 
either.  He  is  an  Automatic 
Drill.  You  place  the  drill 
point  and  push.  The  handle 

rebounds 

and  you 

push  it 

again. 


£* 


GOOD EL 
PRATT 


1500   GOOD  TOOL- 


A  spiral  twist  twir 
the  drill  through  a 
inch  of  solid  oak  i 
10  seconds. 

In  the  handle  are 
steel  drill  poin 
of  differei 


sizes,  seen  through  nur 

bered  holes  of  same  size ; 

'  the  drills.  Drills  are  release 

'through  hole  in  revolving  ca 

rGoodell-Pratt  tools  are  value 

by  good  mechanics  all  over  tl 

world  for  their  precision,  tempe 

splendid  finish  and  efficiency. 

Send  for  story.  "The  House  that  Jack  Fixed," 
which  solves  the  problem  of  home  tinkerine 
and  describes  15  tools  needed  in  every  horre. 

GOODELL-PRATT  COMPANY 


e/ev&i 


-ntieid 


Massachuset 
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PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RET  NEI 
Actual  search  free=en< 
sketch  or  model.  9  **§ 
1916  Edition  Patent  Bi  "« 
260  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washing  i> 


SELL  MORE  G001S 

Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persi ■'■on 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  ma    ^ 
qualities  for  use  in  your  daily  work.     Read     n 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking, 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  youi  ajj 
on  the  spot  bv  making  your  talk  count.     Inu;,  yo 
gain  access  to' a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  an* 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  yourestablisliea 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40 
PUNK&  WACNALL9   COMP-A* 


354-60  Fourth  -^ '■• 


New  York  City 
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rHE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


]  hii  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
»  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
■  -iiIk.iI  as  arbiter. 

i  irlers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
we  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


.  0.  C,"  Scio.  Ohio.— "I   attended  a  spcll- 

(-   and    was    retired    on    the    word    boulder 

I    spelled    as    in    the    text    herein.     The 

liiy    used    to    decide    spelled    it    'bowlder.' 

your  newest  Standard  Dictionary,  I  take 

X  boulder  is  preferred.     Will  you  please  dis- 

i>  >riefly  the  authority  for  the  two  spellings,  also 

St  where  the  weight  of  authority  lies?  " 

i  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  various  author- 
gives  boulder  as  the  preferred  form  and 
■r  as  the  second  choice.  This  includes 
s  "Introduction  to  Geology"  and  Geikie's 
t-Book  of  Geology,"  both  of  which  use  the 
boulder.  In  some  fifteen  or  twenty  quota- 
from  various  authors,  the  majority  prefer 
filing  boulder. 

K     T.,"    New    Kalilche,    Wis. — "Kindly 
,   the    definition    of    the    word    bromide.     It 
any   of  the  dictionaries.     Is   there  such 

li'  word  bromidic  is   defined   as    "  (Recent). 
I  lonplace;  inevitable;  obvious;  sedative." 

•    !>.    M ..'•   Buffalo,    X.   Y. — "Which  is  the 

irord   to   use  in  this  sentence: — 'Is  your 

nr  Henry  older  (or  elder)  than  you?'?     Give 

Hoveming   the   use  of  the   forms   elder   and 

QVizetelly  in  his  "Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
Hh,"  says:  "  Elder,  eldest;  older,  oldest: 
Initiate  carefully  between  those  terms. 
Hand  eldest  arc  correctly  applied  only  to 
run  and  usually  only  to  persons  in  the  same 
.1  as,  'Ms  elder  brother.'  Older  and  oldest 
il  of  persons  or  things  without  any  re- 
Ion;  'the  oldest  inhabitant';  'the  older 
w|>  now  closed.'"  Therefore,  the  correct 
*fo  use  is  older — "Is  your  brother  Henry 
Iraian  you?" 

"JC.  P.."  Galesburg.  111.— "(1)  Kindly  tell 
use  the  word  invidious  correctly  when  I 
»•  c  meaning  in  mind  of  not  being  disagreeably 
clijl — 'Without  being  invidious  I  do  not  care 
i  voice.'  (2)  What  authority  is  there  for 
i'-i  :  I  he  last  syllable  in  the  words  library 
Xvrary,  or  is  it  an  affectation?" 

I'lie    use    of    the    word    invidious    in    this 

li  <■  is  correct,   as   the  meaning  intended  is 

Ij     "unjustly     discriminating;      disagree- 

-i  The  slurring  of  the  final  syllabic  in 

ils   is  a.   vulgarism.     Their  correct   pro- 

iuclion  is  li'bra-ry—i  as  in  pine,  a  as  in  bake, 

city;    lit'er-a-ry — i  as  in  pit.  er  as  in  over, 

.  y  as  in  city. 


TORREY 


give  a 

smooth, 

clean 
^    \  \ 

■  <e 

''  'In  is 
HRwitive 
lf  7  rey  su- 
*"<*/.  Every 
™i,  is  guaran- 
*  f  it  doesn't 
pletesatisfac- 

10nfumitforanew 

one. 

l,e' *'.'  the  latest- 

'hm 'ample  of  our  skill  in 
»w  .taking  —  $4.25.      Cuts 
Uk  eaves  the  skin  smooth. 

a  i  buy  a  Torrey  of  most  deal- 
?*  ,  we'll  tell  you  where.  Write 
"Met,  "How  to  Shave." 

•R.  Torrey  Razor  Company 
Pt,  L,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Why  Esterbrook  Pens  Are 
The  Nation's  Preference 

NEW  WRITING  DFA'ICES  have  come  and  gone. 
A  few  have  survived  and  have  their  limiteJ  fields; 
but  for  universal,  all-around  usefulness  in  business,  home  and 
school  the  steel  pen  remains  more  than  ever  the  most  efficient 
writing  instrument  known  to  mankind. 

But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  makes  of  steel  pens 
as  there  is  in  the  men  who  use  them. 

One  make  is  preferred  by  such  a  great  majority  of  the  people  that  more  of  them 
are  used  every  year  than  all  other  American  makes  put  together.  It  is  the 
ESTERBROOK.  Over  two  hundred  million  (200,000,000)  Esterbrook  Pens  are 
made  each  year  to  meet  the  Esterbrook  demand — an  average  of  two  pens  for  even- 
person  in  the  United  States. 

Send  10  cents  for  useful  metal  box  containing  samples  of  the  twelve  most  popular 
Esterbrook  Pens,  including  the  famous  048  Falcon,  the  most  popular  pen  in  the  world. 
ESTERBROOK   PEN    MFG.    CO.,        -       -       60-100  Delaware  Avenue,    Camden,  X.  J. 


You  Can  Save  $200  to  $5000  a  Year 

in  Your  Office  and  Do  Better,  Quicker  Work 


That  is  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  concerns  in  153  lines 
of  business  who  have  adopted 
better,  simpler  methods,  and  the 


One  big  concern  is  saving  $26,000  per 
year  as  compared  with  former  meth- 
ods. Savings  of  $1,000  per  year  are 
usual  in  small  concerns  in  every  line. 

And  with  the  saving1  in  expense  comes  time 
saving  that  means  quicker  action  in  all  de- 
partments, better  service  to  customers. 

In  your  business  there  are  many  items  of  which  yoa 
make  carbon  copies,  blue  prints  or  band  copies.  Put 
this  work  on  the  Commercial  Duplicator.  One  boy  or 
pirl  does  it  all.  Notypetoset.  No  stencils  to  cut. 
Copies  are  made  direct  from  original  matter  written 
with  pencil,  pen  or  typewriter.  Reduces  errors, 
saves  time,  cuts  expense.  The  Commercial  Dupli- 
cator is  the  easiest  working,  fastest,  most  oniver- 
sally  adaptable  duplicating  machine  in  the  world. 
Check  over  this  list  of  uses.  Tell  us  what  yoa  are 
interested  in.  Get  the  facta  that  will  save  yoa 
money.    Write  today. 


Saves   Labor  —  Gains  Time  — 

Cuts  Expense  —  Reduces 

Errors  —  Handling: 

Orders,  Bills,    Invoices,  Shipping  Directions 

Price  Changes  and  Data  for  Salesmen 

Charts,  Diagrams,  Drawings,  Bine  Prints 

Shop  Orders,  Work  Tickets 

Office   Forms,    Labels,  Tags 

Engineer's  or  Purchase   Dept.  Specifications 

Reports,  Statements,  Stock  Sheets,  Inventories 


Salet  Agents  in  All  Principal  Citiet 
Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  759  Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 
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Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  NEW  booklet 

Handy-Digest 
Federal  Income  Tax 

(Third  Edition,  Copyrighted  1916) 

The  new  Federal  Income  Tax  Law,  en- 
acted by  Congress,  September  8,  1916, 
increases  the  rates  and  makes  other  important 
changes  in  the  Law. 

This  booklet,  prepared  for  the  convenience 
of  individuals  and  fiduciaries  within  the  scope 
of  the  Law,  is  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the 
new  Act  and  all  authoritative  Rulings  under 
the  Act  of  1913.  These  include  the  1 99 
Articles  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Treasury 
Department  pertaining  to  the  Law,  over  I  00 
Treasury  Decisions,  various  departmental 
letters  to  Collectors  and  special  explanatory 
letters  and  telegrams  to  individuals  and  firms, 
together  with  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Court  Decisions. 

From  this  mass  of  material,  our  Income 
Tax  Department  has  prepared  a  summary, 
concise  and  intelligible  in  form,  with  an  effi- 
cient index.  The  complete  text  of  the  new 
Law  of  1 9 1  6  is  appended  and  fully  indexed. 

Send  for  Handy-Digest  No.  43 

ALEX.    BROWN    &    SONS 

(Founded  1800.  Oldest  Banking  House  in  the  United  States) 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Bankers 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


TO   NET  7.36% 

Public  Utility 
Preferred  Stock 

Properties  seasoned. 

No  street  railway  included. 

Company  serves  over  125,000  pop- 
ulation. 

Equity  more  than  double  amount 
Preferred. 

Surplus  earnings  three  times  dividend 
requirements. 

Strong  investment  features. 

Inquiries  solicited. 

A.  E.  Fitkin  &  Co. 

141  Broadway  New  York 

19  Congress  St.,  Boston 

105  So.  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago 


A  Sound  Investment 

Our  Annuity  Blue  Book  explains  a  sure  income  ranging 
from  4%  to  9%  on  one  life  and  4%  to  8  3-10%  on  two  lives. 
This  plan  makes  you  your  own  executor  and  immortalizes 
your  money  after  you  have  enjoyed  a  sure  life  income. 
These  bonds  are  of  special  interest  to  Baptists  and  others 
who  wish  their  money  at  last  to  help  Christianize  America. 
Forty  years'  experience!  Write  for  our  booklet. 

CHARLES   L.  WHITE 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
Department  D,  23  East  26th  Street,  New  York 


7% 


8QL  FARM 
/u     CITY 
FIRST    MORTGAGES 

Based  on  the  requirements  of  progressive  agriculture  and 
knowledge  of  close-in  properties,  these  J%  and  8'/0  mtgos.are  as 
well  safeguarded  as  guaranteed  mtges.  Miller  Berrtee,  literature 
and  letters  give  that  r»r»onal  connection  so  highly  beneficial 
to  lenders  in  distant  States.     Your  inquiry  cordially  invited. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO..  Tnut  Co.  Buildinc,  Miami,  Florida 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
in  eat  payliiir  »H%  every  six  months,  write  for 
Qf    further  particulars. 

0  Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


MORE  JOBS  THAN  MEN  TO  FILL  THEM 

IT  is  not  alone  the  supply  of  domestic 
servants  that  has  fallen  off  in  this 
country  since  the  war  began,  nor  is  it  alone 
a  shortage  in  errand  and  office  boys  that 
has  occurred;  labor  in  general  has  become 
more  and  more  scarce.  To  some  extent  the 
recent  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  have 
had  to  do  with  shortage  in  some  forms  of  la- 
bor, but  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
an  unusual  "surplus  of  jobs,"  so  to  speak, 
is  the  main  cause  of  present  conditions. 
A  suspension  of  immigration  accounts  in 
large  measure  for  the  shortage  of  domestic 
servants.  No  doubt  also  employment  in 
munition-factories  and  other  industries 
stimulated  by  the  war  has  drawn  away 
from  the  servant  class  many  who  otherwise 
might  be  employed  in  families. 

It  was  noted  recently  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist  that  if  one 
turned  to  the  "Want"  columns  of  daily 
newspapers  he  would  find  under  the 
caption,  "Help  Wanted,"  from  four  to 
seven  columns  of  advertisements,  whereas 
under  the  caption,  "Sit  ua1  ions  Wanted,"  he 
would  find  not  more  than  one.  If  one 
were  to  turn  back  to  the  files  of  newspapers 
for  recent  earlier  years — say  before  the 
war,  or  during  the  first  six  months  or  more 
after  the  war  began — he  would  find  these 
conditions  reversed.  In  that  earlier  period 
there  were  more  men  than  jobs  wanting 
them,  whereas  now  there  are  more  jobs 
than  there  are  men  to  fill  them.  The 
Annalist  writer  has  interesting  comments 
to  make  on  the  situation  in  general: 

"The  passage  of  the  Eight-hour  Act 
under  pressure,  the  traction  strike  in  New 
York  City,  and  other  import  ant  industrial 
disputes  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  but  products  of  the  n  markable  indus- 
trial conditions  obtaining  as  a  result  of 
unbounded  prosperity.  As  always  hap- 
pens when  the  demand  for  workers  outruns 
the  supply,  labor  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  as  large  a  share  of 
prosperity  as  it  can,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  more  than  it  is  entitled  to  get. 
That  opportunity  has  never  been  so  good  as 
it  is  now,  for  profits  are  amazingly  large, 
the  demand  for  goods  is  urgent  from  both 
foreign  and  domestic  consumers,  and  the 
supply  of  labor  from  immigration  lias 
practically  ceased. 

"The  employer,  in  order  to  keep  his 
business  going  must  bid  for  hands  in  a 
market  in  which  competition  is  at  the 
moment,  and  for  months  has  been,  very 
keen.  Moreover,  in  not  a  few  cases,  he 
is  at  the  disadvantage  of  bidding  against 
industrial  concerns  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war-materials  ordered  regard- 
less of  price,  and  which  can,  therefore, 
afford  to  pay  wage  -  rates  that  appear 
distorted  in  comparison  with  the  more 
staid  industries.  For  example,  the  An- 
thracite Bureau  of  Information  states  that 
20,000  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men,  mostly  unskilled  work- 
ers, who  have  deserted  the  anthracite  fields 
for  more  remunerative  employment  in  mu- 
nitions-plants and  other  war  -  stimulated 
industrial  fields.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
similar  competition  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  the  labor  market  in  other 
directions  than  coal-mining. 

"The  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
state  of  employment  are  those  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission's  September  bulletin.     These 


figures,  covering  fully  a  third  of  t 
factory  labor  in  the  State,  over  500,C 
factory-workers  employed  by  1,400  fir 
being  represented,  show  that  the  ws 
bill  in  August  was  greater  than  in  a 
other  month  of  the  last  two  years,  duri 
which  period  the  statistics  have  be 
gathered.  As  compared  with  the  p 
ceding  month,  there  was  an  increasf 
2  per  cent,  in  wages  and  a  slight  incre 
in  the  number  of  employees.  The  to  I 
increase  in  wages  compared  with  Augi, 
1915,  was  32  per  cent.,  and  compared  wi 
the  same  month,  two  years  ago — the  t' 
month  of  war — 43  per  cent.,  whereas  ■ 
increases  in  the  number  of  em] 
were  18  and  22  per  cent.,  respectively/ 

"In  other  words,  the  industrial"  sit- 
tion  has  so  changed  since  the  outbreak  I 
war  that  the  wage  bill  is  more  than  t  - 
fifths  larger,  while  the  number  of  work 
employed  is  a  little  more  than  one-f  i 
greater.  Wages  of  New  York  fact'  - 
workers,  therefore,  have  increased  in  ^ 
neighborhood  of  17  per  cent,  sincp  the  r 
began  and  about  12  per  cent,  in  p 
last  year. 

"It  is  probable  that  conditions  in  E» 
York  are  representative  of  other  induct  il 
sections  of  the  country  in  this  respt. 
At  any  rate,  confirmation  is  found  in  ie 
returns  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Lnr 
Statistics  on  employment  in  icientil 
establishments  in  a  number  of  industrie  n 
July,  1916,  and  which  make  this  shovig 
in  comparison  with  the  same  an  h 
last  year: 


Estal 

- 

Number 

In- 

Amount 

lish- 

Pe- 

on 

arcane 

of 

m 

menls 

riod 

Payroll 

P.O. 

Payroll 

Industry 

Boots  &  shoes 63 

lwk. 

39.097 

23.4 

$450,317 

Cotton  mfg 51 

lwk. 

40,781 

*1.0 

320,850 

Cotton  finishing.. .   14 

lwk. 

8,542 

4.2 

82,107  ,».! 

Hosiery  &  underw.  5 1 

lwk. 

26,228 

8.0 

223.- 

Woolen 43 

lwk. 

32,473 

10.1 

304,81 

Silk 47 

2wks. 

14,123 

13.7 

271,204 

j.S 

Men's  readv-maiie 

lwk. 

16,074 

8.6 

198,432 

LI) 

Iron  &  steel 98 

1  .mo. 

r.'.'.,ui3 

27.1 

3,597,452 

l.a 

Car   building  and 

repairing ......   18 

1  .rim. 

22,383 

17.0 

639,730 

i  1 

lwk. 

17.270 

♦4.9 

175.30S 

.J 

'Decrease. 

"From  this  table  it  appears  that  tbjn- 
crease  in  the  number  of  workers  is,  rou;  ly. 
about  half    as    great    as    the  inqreas  u 
the  amount   of   wages   paid.     That 
say,  the  laborer  has  not  only  been 
find  employment  more  readily,  but  ti  ?et 
a  good  deal  more  for  the  work,  while 
probable  that  he  is,  on  the  average,  ttk- 
ing  a  shorter  time  to  secure  the  higher  K 
He  has  gained  in  leisure  and,  despib-he 
rise    in    prices,    probably    has   a   grter 
command  of  goods. 

"Further    evidence    of    the    unbah* 
state  of  the  labor  market  is  afforded  b  en 
operations  of  the  Division   of  Inform  io 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Imn  ra- 
tion.    The  division  placed  16,309  peOM 
in  employment  during  July,  an  incre:'  oi 
4,349  over  June  and  of  10,274,  or  IIP 
cent.,  over  July,  1915.    As  will  appear  on 
this  table,  the  number  of  workers  a]  u«»P 
for  by  employers  during   the  montl»< 
almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  an«£ 
tions   for   places.     Comparison   witli'O' 
responding  months  of  last  year  Willi 
out  the  change  in  conditions  striking  • 


Appli- 
cations 
1915        for  Help 

May 638 

June    .  .    .1,249 

July 1,160 

Aug 1,279 

Sept 1,201 

Oct 1,104 

Nov 847 

Dec 098 


Applied 
For 
3,826 
3,601 
8,665 
7,931 
4,551 
5,423 
4,650 
3,588 


A  ppli- 
cants 
for  Places 
12,132 
14,530 
18,061 
17,827 
13,334 
12,215 
11,908 
11,902 


Referred  to 
Employ- 
ment 
3,752 
5,131 
6,360 
7,321 
5,671 
5,460 
4,459 
2,622 


iuaSy 
foyd 
3,495 
14,646 
6,035 
..•57 
5,405 
5,006 
4,146 
.',170 
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!N  W.  BATE'S  17th  MODEL 

k  x  t r  a  features 
Inew  conceptions 


SIX 


S  1  .3  2  5  F .  O  .  IJ .  RACINE 
FOR  STANDARD  MODELS 
12  7 -INCH  WHEEL  HAS  I. 
HIGH-SPEED  MOTOR-  48  H.  P. 


Sixty  Smart  Cars  in  One 


Mitchell    Exhibition    Models 
500  Extra-Fine  Creations 


Three  New  Four-Season  Types 
Coming    Closed  -  Car    Styles 


The  Mitchell  enclosed  bodies  for  1917 
now  ready  for  exhibit  at  next  year's 
!|ows. 

IThe  ablest  artists  we  know,  designers 
J  craftsmen,  have  devoted  nine  months 
(hese  superb  creations.  For  we  intend 
t  m  to  reveal  some  new  standards  in 
f  !•  cars. 

IDur  experts  examined  257  models- 
latest  European  and  American  types 
"io   miss   no    known    attraction.     And 
sjy  of  the  finest  each  contributed  some 
ni/  ideas  in  luxury  and  beauty. 

To  these  we  have  added  many  touches 
•  ~>ur  own.  And  some  quite  important 
Mures.  So  each  Mitchell  enclosed  body 
e  sis  any  rival  in  a  good  many  ways, 
I  will  find.  And  we  don't  believe  that 
I  will  find  one  wanted  detail  lacking. 

Only  500  This  Fall 

'Ve  have  built  only  500  of  these  extra- 

n  models,  including  winter  cars  and  the 

I  for  all  seasons.    These  are  supplied 

tcjhe  leading  Mitchell  dealers.     Even 

Iri  largest  cities  get  but  a  few  of  them. 

he  chief  purpose  of  these  cars  is  to 
b  g  new  prestige  to  the  Mitchell.     To 


a  very  small  allotment.  So,  if  you  want 
one,  it  requires  immediate  decision.  It  is 
too  late  to  build  more  of  them.  And, 
anyway,  the  over-demand  for  our  open 
cars  forbids. 

New  Four-Season  Models 

The  Four-Season  Models — cars  for  all 
weathers — will  excel  in  popularity. 

One  is  the  Springfield- type  Sedan.  A 
7-passenger  Sedan,  with  all  a  closed- 
car's  luxuries.  But  whose  plate-glass  sides 
disappear  when  not  wanted,  giving  a 
light,  open  touring  car. 

One  is  the  Cabriolet — a  Coupe  whose 
windows  drop,  and  whose  top  falls  back 
to  make  an  open  Roadster. 

Then  a  new  type  of  demountable  top. 

There  is  also  the  Mitchell  Limousine 
—  the  masterpiece  of  body  -  building. 
And  the  Mitchell  Coupe  for  four.  In 
both   of  these   the  windows  drop.      And 


v  what  efficiency  means  in  fine  bodies, 
we've  shown  what  it  means  in  the 
sis. 

nese  500  exhibition  cars,  in  the  hands 
mr  dealers,  are  scattered  all  over 
?i'ica.    But  the  largest  dealers   have 


Mitchell  Models 


3-passenger  Roadster, 


$1325 
$1325 


5-passenger  Touring  Car, 

7-passenger  Touring  Car,  $136 

Equipped  with  Demountable  Top  Only,  $300  Extra 

4-passenger  Cabriolet,  $1775 

4-passenger  Coupe,  $1850 

7-pass.  Springfield  Sedan,  $1985 

7-passenger  Limousine,  $2650 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine 


both   have   every  dainty   touch    that    ex- 
perts have  yet  conceived. 

Our  20%  Extra  Value 

We  lead  you  to  expect  in  all  Mitchell 
models  at  least  20  per  cent  extra  value. 
If  you  don't  find  it  in  lower  price  or  added 
features — you  have   reason  to  complain. 

That  extra  value  is  due  to  John  W.  Bate, 
the  great  efficiency  engineer.  It  is  due  to 
his  factory  savings.  In  this  model  plant, 
with  its  up-to-date  equipment,  he  has  cut 
our  factory  costs  in  two. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  Mitchell  is 
built  under  these  efficiency  methods,  and 
in  our  own  shops.  The  saving  we  make 
is  enormous. 

50c    Over-Strength 

Mr.  Bate  has  made  in  the  Mitchell  car 
over  700  improvements.  Each  important 
part  is  designed  and  tested  for  50  per  cent 
over-strength.  There  are  440  parts  made 
of  toughened  steel — either  drop  forged  or 
steel  stamped.  All  major  strains  are  met 
with  Chrome-Vanadium  steel.  And  26 
extra  features  are  included,  for  economy, 
strength,  comfort  or  convenience. 

So  the  Mitchell  represents,  in  every 
detail,  Mr.  Bate's  final  idea  of  efficiency. 
It  is  built  for  a  life-time  car.  And  seven  of 
these  cars  have  already  averaged  1  75,000 
miles  each. 

All  the  larger  Mitchell  dealers  now 
show  this  car  with  the  exhibition  bodies. 
Go  see  them  before  they  are  sold. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,   Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ul 
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1U    ITCHELL-SPRINGFIF.LD   SEDAN      WINDOWS   DOWN 
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\JUhen  it  comes 

to  combining 
speed  with  accu- 
racy, the  Oliver 
Typewriter  receives  the 
approval  of  both  the 
business  man  and  the 
typist.  It  brings  more 
work — neater  printing 
— easier  operation. 

Q  Many  of  the  largest  busi- 
nesses in  the  country  prefer 
the  Oliver !  'Nine' '  -the  latest 
model.  In  it  they  find  the 
height  of  efficiency — a  type- 
writer that  meets  successfully 
every  need. 

Q  For  everyday,  steady  pro- 
duction or  emergency  work, 
the  Oliver  "Nine"  is  ever 
responsive  and  speedy,  pro- 
ducing a  quantity  output  with 
the  least  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 
Q  Clean  pages  of  beautiful 
type,  accurate  and  dignified, 
give  every  firm  using  Olivers 
an  air  of  distinction. 
Q[  Speed,  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness are  but  three  of  the  many 
adtvntages  which  may  be  ob- 
tained with  an  Oliver  "Nine." 
Q  May  we  not  send  you  our 
latest  catalog,  which  describes 
numerous  efficiency  features  in 
detail  and  shows  you  how  to 
get  better  results? 
Q  A  copy  for  the  asking.    (55s) 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1380  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right- 
down-to-the-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
she  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

i2mo,   cloth,   illustrated,   400   pp..  tl.50 
net;  by  mail.  %i .62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4th  A?e.,  New  York 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

The  gripping  historical  story  of  the  last  hundred  years  of 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  its  climax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning.  M.A.,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  historians.  Thisisanabsolutelyauthor- 
itative,  narrative  for  the  history  student;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  wants  to  understand  pres- 
ent-day national  ambitions,  motives  an-l  attitudes;  a  meant 
of  fascinating  entertainment  forevery  man.  woman  and  <  flild 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual, 
fascinating  and  accomplished  style.  New.  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition.  1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  tj.oo;  by  mail,  $3.20. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Appli-  Appli-     Referred  to 

cations       Applied  cants       Employ-     Actually 

1916  for  Help        For  for  Places       merit     Employed 

Jan 933  5,063  15,015  4,300  3,419 

Feb 1,423  6,413  14,257  5,036  4,185 

iMar 3,443  10,209  19,484  8,113  7,030 

Apr 3,805  12,104  13,498  8,843  7,653 

May 4,918  21,326  17,614  12,938  11,453 

June 4,826  17,402  18,824  13,839  11,960 

July 5,488.  23,657  24,058  17,608  16,309 

"  In  the  last  three  months  given  in  the 
table  employers  asked  for  62,026  workers, 
while  only  60,496  applications  for  work 
were  received.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  normal  situation.  In  the  three  months 
ended  with  July,  1915,  for  example,  there 
were  44,723  applications  for  employment 
and  only  16,092  workers  were  applied  for. 
The  job  is  seeking  the  worker  instead  of 
the  worker  seeking  the  job.  Tho  there  are 
disadvantages,  that  is  a  condition  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  much  the  more  desirable. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  have  too  many 
jobs  than  too  many  workers. 

"Of  the  327  strikes  and  lockouts  re- 
ported in  July,  exactly  two-thirds  occurred 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey.  It  is  significant  that  manufacturing 
is  largely  centered  in  these  six  States  and 
that  they  are  also  the  ones  which  have 
received  the  bulk  of  war-orders.  The  chief 
causes  of  disputes  were  demands  for 
higher  wages,  resulting  in  102  strikes,  and 
for  increases  of  wages  and  decreases  of 
hours,  which  were  responsible  for  thirty- 
five  disputes.  Demands  for  recognition 
of  unions  were  also  fruitful  as  a  source  of 
industrial  strife." 


THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  URBAN 
POPULATION 

Some  further  statistics  as  to  the  drift  of 
population  in  this  country  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  were  presented  in  a  recent 
Census  Bureau  Report.  Figures  show  that 
this  drift  has  now  covered  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  or  from  1790  to 
the  present  time,  1790  being  the  year 
in  which  the  first  census  of  population 
was  taken.  Since  that  time  the  drift  has 
been  practically  uninterrupted.  hi  J790 
cities  were  extremely  rare  in  this  country. 
Only  one  had  a  population  of  more  than 
30,000.  This  was  New  York  City,  which 
had  at  that  time  33,131  inhabitants.  Next 
came  Philadelphia  with  28,500,  and  then 
Boston  with  18,320.  In  the  entire  country 
there  were  only  3,929,214  people.  The 
Census  Bureau's  figures,  as  summarized 
in  Bradstreet's,  contain  other  interesting 
data: 

"Ten  years  later,  that  is,  in  1800,  when 
the  population  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased to  5,308,483,  there  were  only  two 
cities  with  a'  population  in  excess  of  30,000 
each,  and  their  inhabitants  together  num- 
bered 101,735,  or  1.9  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
or  more  than  double  the  proportion  note  ' 
in  1790.  In  1850,  when  the  population  of 
the  country  had  grown  to  23,191,876,  the 
cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants  had  in- 
creased to  nineteen,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,703,302,  or  7.3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  In  that  year  New  York  was  still 
the  largest  city,  having  515,547  people 
within  its  limits. 

"In  1910,  or  sixty  years  after  the  last- 
mentioned  date,  the  population  numbered 
91,972,266.  The  number  of  cities  of 
30,000  inhabitants  or  over  had  meanwhile 
grown  to  184,  with  a  total  population  of 
27,316,407,  or  29.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Finally,  in  1915,  witli  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  100,399,318  on  .Inly  1  of  that  year, 
the  number  of  cities  in  the  30,000  class  had 
grown  to  204,  and  their  aggregate  number 
of  inhabitants  was  31,168,150,  or  31  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  for  the  country. 
To  put  the  net  result  of  the  comparisons  in 


No  More  "Coaxing"  Your 
Motor  on  Cold  Days! 

Do  you  own  or  drive  a  car?  Then  consider 
what  this  means  to  you!  Automobile  starting 
revolutionized;  made  quick,  easy,  absolutely  de- 
pendable under  the  most  severe  weather  condi- 
tions by  a  small,  easily-installed  device  which 
any  motorist  can  put  on  his  own  car.  The 
Imperial  Primer — 

Sprays  Vaporized,  Fireable  Gasoline 
Into  the  Manifold 

By  throwing  a  rich  mist  of  fireable  gasoline 
(not  just  raw,  lifeless  gasoline)  into  the  firing 
points,  your  spark  plugs  are  given  a  live  mixture 
to  spark  on.  This  guarantees  a  quick,  positive 
start,  practically  on  the  first  turnover,  no  mat- 
ter  how  long  your  car  has  stood  in  the  cold  I 

Xl'OltllllAl* 


A  Necessity — Not  an  Accessory 

This  invaluable,  low-priced  primingoutfit  con- 
sists of  asmall/.ubstantially^made  plunger  pump 
all  necessary  bolts,  connections  and  tubing  fur- 
nished, ready  to  mount  on  the  dashboard  of  any 
car.  All  connections  made  by  the  well-known 
Imperial  Compression  Couplings.  No  soldering, 
flaring  or  threading  required,  except  on  manifold. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial —Ask  Your  Garage- 
man  —  Write  for  Free  Booklet! 

Test  the  Imperial  on  money-ba^k  basis.  II 
your  garageman  can't  supply  you,  write  us 
direct.  When  ordering  give  diameter  of  main  gas 
line  tubing.  Get  this  complete  priming  outfit. 
On  market  3  years.  Used  by  thousands  of  satis 
tied  motorists.  Saves  your  self-starter.  No  men 
cranking  a  stiff  engine  by  hand  in  cold  weather 

IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFG  CO. 
1 229  W,  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  III 


MEss 


for  the  Complete  Out- 
fit—Can  Be  Put  On  by 
I  Any    Motorist  —  Fits 
Any  Car,  Any  Model 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  qu:ckly,»mc 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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Minutes 
Deep  Breathiig 

Develops  Super-Health 

If  you  wish  to  key  upur 
vital  forces  to  mee  the 
strain  of  the  presenw 
"mile  a  minute  life,"  '"" 
to  breathe. 

Deep  breathing  is  th(  ost 
powerful  of  all  of  N;  res 
forces,  as  it  gives  i  tne 
mainstay  of  life,  oxygt 

Five  minutes  devol  '' 
Deep  Breathing  w  °? 
more  to  revitalize  the  >oa- 
stimulate  the  nervi  ana 
give  you  mental  and  >  st- 
eal endurance,  than  a  our 
devoted  to  the  most  len- 
tific  system  of  physk  «*■ 
ercise. 

Write  to  me,  and  M> 
send  you  Fr«  a  rem;  able 
book  on  Deep  Br^ns. 
which  will  prove  a  eia 
tion  to  you.  1 It  vftave 
you  a  new  view  of  t  nsic 
factors  of  Healtl>"d 
Tower. 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMAN 

2020  Tower  Building.    110  We.t  40th  Street,    N»I^_ 
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ther  way,  the  population  of  the  cities  of 
00  inhabitants,  which  was  less  than  a 
h  of  the  whole  number  of  the  country's 
,bitants  in  1790,  was  not  far  from 
third  in  1915. 

Sonic  striking  figures  indicative  of  the 
>rtance  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  cities 
>ar  in   the   report.      For   example,    it 
;ars  that  the  net  Governmental  costs  of 
204  cities  reported  on  for  1915  amounted 
1, 057,  125,696,  a  figure  which  exceeded 
for  the  United  States  Government  by 
90,729,    or    .9    per    cent.      Complete 
sties  for  the  204  cities  are,  however, 
available  for  a  series  of  years.     The 
year  for  which  financial  statistics  were 
piled  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  1902, 
of  course,  the  number  of  cities  hav- 
1,000  inhabitants   was   considerably 
•  than  at  present.      For  the  years 
that    date,    however,    comparative 
OS  are  available  for  146  cities.    For 
ities  the  net  governmental  cost  pay- 
amounted  in  1915  to  $996,061,502. 
im  was  less  by  $51,773,465  than  the 
iNcrnmental   cost   payments   of   the 
fifonal  Government  for  that  year,  tho, 
i  >cen  said,  the  total  of  the  latter  was 
that  for  the  whole  number  of  204 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  how- 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  the 
•s  for  the  smaller  number  of  cities, 
eularly  where  the  relative  burden  per 
of  population  is  in  question.     It  ap- 
that  during  the  years  from  1903  to 
inclusive,  the  total  net  cost  payments 
le  .National    Government    increased 
;  Mi-ll),323,450,  or  $7.91  per  capita,  to 
7,834,967,  or  $10.44  per  capita.    The 
jovernmental   cost   payments   of   the 
grew     from    $514,189,206,    or 
I  per  capita,  in  1903,  to  $996,061,502, 
14.53  per  capita,  in   1915.     In  other 
-.  while  the  cost  of  the  National  Gov- 
i  at   increased  by  32  per  cent,  in  the 
■  I.  the  cost  of  the  146  municipalities 
i  the  rate  of  40.1  per  cent, 
uruing  now  to  the  important  question 
irernmental  indebtedness,  we  find  that 

I  the  net  debt  of  the  National  Gov- 
mt   increased  from   $925,011,637   in 

l,  to  $1,090,148,006,  or  17.9  per  cent., 

1"),  tha  net  debts  of  the  146  cities  for 

ii  comparisons  are  available  for  the 

I I  increased  from  $933,004,632  to  the 
kable  total  of  $2,245,906,412,  or  more 

n  double  the  amount  of  the  national 

The    per    capita    burden    of    the 

1  laJ  debt,  in  fact,  showed  a  decrease, 

to  the  growth  0f  population,  from 

I  1  in  1903  to  $10.86  in  1915,  while, 

e  other  hand,  the  per  capita  debt  of 
1  nes  considered  increased  from  $44.71 

k  Brat  year  to  $77.86  in  the  last  year 

"ned,  an  increment  of  74.1  per  cent. 
■     are  striking  comparisons,  which,  it 

!"  said,  suggest  a  closer  study  of 
!  i  pa  I  finance  and  the  problems  con- 
1  I  therewith  than  has  yet  been  made." 

H  RAILROAD  EARNINGS  OF  A 
RILLION  DOLLARS 

V  h  the  completion  returns  of  railway 
iga  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
mie  possible  to  arrive  at  a  statement 
the  year's  net  earnings  by  practically 
uls-  The  year  thus  ended  was  the 
'  Which  the  railroads  of  this  country 
""■  net  earnings  in  excess  of  one 
1  dollars.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Annalist,  with  the  official  statistics 
lnin.  lias  had  interesting  comments 
kl'  on  this  showing: 
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operating  revenues  established  a 

lluV,or,l-.the  Inures  for  Class  1  roads— 

«o    earning   Sl.000,000   or   more   gross 

113-roacluncr     $3,396,808,234,     and 

•era  tin-   expenses,    amounting    to 

1       *i-  i  Were     also     considerably 
■  L"ej    did  not  increase  proportion- 
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~4n  Advertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


onvemence. 


Through 
the  service 
of  the  Pullman  Company  it  is 
not  only  possible  to  secure  in  advance  accom- 
modations in  a  car  never  crowded  beyond 
its  normal  capacity,  but  it  is  possible  to  enjoy, 
while  traveling,  comforts  and  conveniences 
usually  associated  only  with  the  most  modern 
hotels    in    larger   cities. 

By  building  its  own  cars  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany has  been  able  to  test  every  innovation 
which  might  add  to  the  convenience  of  its  pas- 
sengers. Constant  ventilation,  comfortable  tem- 
perature, electric  lights,  electric  fans,  modern 
plumbing  and  other  distinctive  features  of  the 
Pullman  car  have  been  provided  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  natural  limitations 
of  car  construction,  and  the  fact  that  these  con- 
veniences must  at  all  times  be  available  while 
the  car  is  moving  from  place  to  place. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  early  Pullman 
car,  with  its  oil  lamps,  coal  stove  and  almost 
entire  lack  of  conveniences,  with  the  modern 
steel-armored  sleeping  or  parlor  car,  sanitary, 
electrically  lighted,  automatically  ventilated, 
steam-heated  and  supplied  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  that  ingenuity  can  devise, 
testifies  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Pullman  Company  in  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  traveling  public 


«W^T^  Summer  there  now!        ^^"^^^^»i 

X  G<>  there   now!      Voyage  is  delightful    Via  A 

^  Honolulu  and  Samoa.    Splendid  10.000  ton         ^^ 

tw in-scre w  American  steamers  every  21  days  f roin  San  Francis- 
co (Nov.  28. Dec.  19,  Jan.  9-30, Feb. 20, Mar.  13.  Apr.  3-24, etc.). 
Return,  l-t.U-.$337.50;  2.1cla.ss$226;  tnclud.  Cliina  and  Japan, 
1st  .lass.  $576,  lo  Honolulu.  $66.  H.  E.  Burnett,  17 Bat- 
tery PI.,  N.Y.,  or  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  t>7l  H  i 
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San   Praucta 

SHORT  LINE 
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Quietly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Original 
Pbouogmph 
German — French  —  English —      _  Meth -.1 
Italian — Spanish 
learned  bv  the  Cortina  Method  at  )" 
home  with  Disc  Cortinanhone  LanKimtce  i^HHs'*j 
Records.  Inquire  at  ^uxlo«alphonoaTraph 
dealer  who  entries  or  can  get  OPT  records 
for  you.  or  write  to  us  for  FREE  bo  '  ' 
today:  easy  payment  plan 
Cortina   Academy   of 

Languages 
Suite2062.12F.  46St...N".Y 


ukle 


CORTINAPHONE 


N0TTIN6  AND  SPLICING' 

A  valuable  and  instructive  handbook  for  work- 
men and  seamen,  both  amateur  and  professional. 
giving  clear  and  simple  explanations  of  how  to 
form  knots  of  all  kinds  in  ropes  and  cordage. 
how  to  make  ties  and  lashings,  to  splice  and 
socket  wire  ro;>es,  net  hammocks,  etc.  Indispensa- 
ble to  carpenters,  contractors,  miners,  wreckers,  etc 
.  i2mo.  Cloth,  with  .  aer  too  illustrations.  By  mail, 
LsSc.  Funk  ii  MagQ&iii  Company,  354  Fourth  Arc  N.l. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


"fl  Write  today  for  ojt  new  171-page  book 

■•■$  on  ;'The  Power  of  LawTrairirie,.  '  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring1  message  to  every  ambitious 

man.    Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  yoa  can  learn 

from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

WrifP  TAHaV-00""  while     e  are  making  a 

.  M1IIC  4UUfl/    special  reduced  price  oiler. 

J  _  American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

407  Manhattan  Bids.  Chicago,  Illinois* 
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See  Hawaii  NOW 

The  Trip  of  Trips 

— teeming  with  romance,  replete  with 
novel  experiences,  fraught  with  pleasure, 
exceeding  in  real  delight  and  recreation 
your  fondest  expectation. 

Honolulu,  always  fascinating,  is  now 
in  the  height  of  its  gayest  season — and 
the  witcheries  of  the  Islands  was  nevei 
more  alluring. 

Come!  "The  Trip  of  Trips"  is  calling 
you — why  not  take  it  now  ! 

New  and  Improved  Service 

"The  Floating  Palace  of  the  Pacific" 

S.  S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

(Length  525  ft.;  width  63  ft.; 

speed  24  knots;  Government 

license,  800  passengers) 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Nov.  7-27; 

Dec.  15;  Jan.  4-23;  Feb.  12;  -Mar.  5-23- 

(From  Los  Angeles  one  day  later) 

Only  4   Nights  at  Sea !     Stopovers 
at  Jlilo.  affording  day  and  night  view, 
1    1I1  ano  Kilauea. 

Fares  on  application. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter. 

H.  A.  Jackson 

(  .>  neral  Traffic  Manager 
703  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


CSItF.R  TTIE  cart:  OF  TTTF.  ,T  aj-a\i:se  WAR 
UFFICE,    a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  hit  ■  the  I 

Japanese  War.  with    nu rowa    actual  snapshots.    $1..","   postpaid* 

[•  UNK  &  WAQHALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  FOBK. 


My  $3  Exerciser  $1 .00 
Reduced  to      1 


will  send  one  complete 

MUSCLE 
BUILDER 
OUTFIT 

to  any  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest  upon 
receipt    of    $  1 .00 — 
just  one-third  the  regular  price. 
I  will  also  include  a  complete 
body-building  course  of  instruc- 
tions containing  24  selected 
exercises.     The  Muscle  Builder 
will  meet  the  requirements  of 
•tny  person — weak  or  strong — 
„        man,  woman  orchild. 
£t3S,     Can  be  used  to  exer- 
cise anv  muscle 
in  the  body. 


;■•** 


A  Chest 
Expander  Also 

With  each  outfit,  I  will  give  an 
extra  handle  without  charge, 
by  which  the  Muscle  Builder 
<vin  instantly  be  converted  into  a 
most  effective  Chest  Expander 
to  be  used  for  developing  the 
chest  and  lungs.  Take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  while 
it  lasts.  Send  your  order  today . 

Prof.  Anthony  Barker 

Studio  22B,  1 10  West  42nd  St 


ately  as  much  as  the  former.  Conse- 
quently, net  operating  receipts,  which 
aggregated  $1,176,804,001  against  .$850,- 
M)'_\433  in  the  preceding  year,  gained  rela- 
tively much  more  than  did  gross  earnings. 
The  net  revenues  from  operation  were  so 
large  that  even  after  the  deduction  of  tax 
accruals  and  uncollectible  revenue,  they 
still  exceeded  a  billion  dollars,  the  operating 
income  being  $1,029,241,804,  establishing 
yet  another  record.  On  a  per  mile  basis, 
net  revenues  from  operation  were  $5,134, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $1,371,  or  36.5 
per    cent.  Taxes,    it    may    be    noted, 

amounted  to  $146,754,477,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  several  millions  of  dollars.  Over  a 
ten-year  period  the  increase  in  this  item 
amounts  to  approximately  $66,000,000,  or 
probably  about  as  much  as  will  be  added  to 
operating  expenses  if  the  eight-hour  day  is 
upheld  bv  the  courts.  Freight  traffic  con- 
tributed $2,409,393,699  to  the  gross  rev- 
enues, while  passenger-service  yielded  $673- 
I7'_M19;  mails,  $60,057,967;  and  express, 
^s  1,014,684  in  gross  earnings. 

"But  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year,  re- 
markable as  they  are,  do  not  make  such 
an  exhibit  in  prosperity  as  the  returns  for 
current  months  are  almost  sure  to  make. 
Net  operating  revenues  for  June,  1916,  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  $103,- 
181,4  13,  or  about  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  a -year  lief  ore. 
Preliminary  estimates  for  July  indicate 
still  larger  earnings  for  that  month,  and 
railroad  people  assert  I  hat  gross  earnings 
in  August  will  undoubtedly  exceed  those 
of  any  previous  month. 

"Besides  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business — and  alter-some  hesita- 
tion toward  the  middle  of  the  year  there 
are  signs  that  the  brake  of  excessive  cau- 
tion has  been  released  to  some  extent  and 
trade  is  again  expanding — there  are  several 
other  factors  which  are  currently  contrib- 
uting toward  the  establishment  of  record 
railway  earnings.  Panama  Canal  traffic, 
suspended  for  some  months  owing  to  slides 
and  recently  resumed,  has  not  yet  attained 
full  proportions,  while  no  ships  are  available 
for  the  route  around  the  Horn  and  in  con- 
sequence transcontinental  freight  traffic 
is  increased.  Also,  in  the  face  of  heavy 
exports  of  munitions  and  other  materials 
n>  Russia,  the  operations  of  the  Tehuanto- 
pec  National  Railway  in  Mexico  are 
paralyzed.  Ordinarily  not  a  little  coast- 
to-coast  freight  and  export  business  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  lo  Asiatic  and 
Australasian  points  takes  that  route.  Now 
tin  whole,  or  practically  the  whole,  of  it 
follows  the  all-rail  course  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  so  helps  to  swell  the  volume  of 
traffic  handled  by  American  carriers.  The 
fact  that  there  was  a  net  shortage  of 
freight-cars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  September  1,  with  the  peak  of 
the  crop-moving  season  still  to  come,  is  an 
indication  of  the  trend  of  earnings. 

"The  rate  increase  which  the  lnlerstate 
Commerce  Commission  granted  the  rail- 
roads when  business  was  checked  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  expanding  earnings  to 
new  records.  Under  that  decision  a 
horizontal  increase  of  .">  per  cent,  was  al- 
lowed, sa\c  for  traffic  moving  by  lake  and 
tail,  and  for  anthracite  coal,  iron  ore, 
bituminous  coal  and  coke,  and  some  other 
minor  except  ions. 

"Railroad  officials  estimate  that  in 
Trunk  bine  and  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion territory  that  is,  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  easl  of  the  Mississippi-r- 
freight-revenues  are  2.8    per  cent.   Larger 

Under  the  present  rates  than  they  would 
he  were  the  schedules  ruling  prior  to 
December  18,  19]  I,  still  in  force.  Assum- 
ing that  freight-earnings  the  country  over 
were  increased  in  that  proportion,  the 
higher  rales  must  have  accounted  for  about 
$66,000,000 of  the  gain  in  gross  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916.  since  the  larger  pari  of  the 
traffic    in    commodities    on    which    no    in- 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  H.  T( 
Obtain  a  Pate  Lis 
of  Patent  Buy  anc 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inv<  :>ns. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  foui  »k 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Washing  Jj 


Have  you  seen  the  three  nyniuli- 
skipping  about  the  stage  to  the  sneaky, 
sprightly  strains  of  Schubert's  fantastu 
••  Moment  Musicale?" 

RYTHMODIK 
JECOBD  MUSIC  ffll&IX 

will  bring  the  scene  to  your  piano-player 
minus  only  the  nymphs. 
LeopoldGodowsky  plays  the  Rythmodil 
record  of  the  "Moment  Musicale.     i 
sprightliness  is  born  of  a  master  s  tou  n 
Not  a  note  of  Godowsky's  singtagtoju 
or  of  his  shading,  is  lost.    Rvthmodik 
are  absolutely   faithful  records  ol   w 
plaj  ing  of  eminent  pianists. 
Ask   your   music   dealer  to ;P|a>' J  ■ 
Godowskv  Rvthmodik  of  the  " Momer, 
Musi,  ale."     Then  take  it  home. 
Write    for  ,  o  m  p  1  e  t  e  catalogue  an 

nthlv   bulletins  of  new  recom 

Address  Dept.  B. 

AMKRICAN   PIANO   COMPAN" 
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4.?7  Fifth  Avenue, 


NewYor 
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es  were  allowed  is  in  the  territory 
ioned,  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
ain  due  to  higher  rates  was  substan- 
largor  than  the  sum  mentioned.  Of 
e,  almost  all  of  the  increase  from  that 
e  would  figure  in  net  revenues." 


[RTY  YEARS  OF  THE  TROLLEY 

s  now  little  short  of  thirty  years  since 
ret  successful  trolley-line  was  put  in 
Ition  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  An 
llr  experiment  had  taken  place  at 
I  nore,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Rich- 
i  enterprise  was  started  that  the 
I ;  was  placed  on  a  commercial  basis. 
d  been  predicted  before  this  that 
5  eally  propelled  vehicles  would  be 
.  impractical  when  used  on  city  streets, 
completely  the  pessimists  have  been 
nst  no  one  need  now  be  informed. 
I  J.  Sprague,  who  installed  the  success- 
tem  at  Richmond,  is  still  living  and 
ictise  in  this  city  as  a  civil  engineer. 
I  be  yet  an  old  man,  having  been 
tin  1857.  A  writer  in  Bradstreef s 
k  a  few  comments  on  the  subject, 
•oi.s  of  a  recent  address  made  by  Mr. 
rafie  at  a  convention  in  Atlantic  City: 


e  industry  has  prospered  to  such  an 
!|  that  there  are,  in  terms  of  mdney, 

^,01)0,000,000  invested  in  it;  over 
I)  men  find  employment  in  the 
rise,  and  the  gross  earnings  of  the 

\  approximate  $600,000,000  per 
l.  Yet  this  is  the  industry  in  which 
T  was  wholly  academic  at  the  time 
keiation  was  organized,  and,  in  fact, 
:  m  years  thereafter. 
i  feed,  these  street-railway  men  knew 
1  .Unit  horses;  very  little,  however, 
y  knew  about  the  powerful  force 

is  destined  to  supplant  horses.  It 
I  d  that  a  man  who  later  came  to  be 
£jr  of  one  of  the  large  electric  rail- 
sjf  the  country  thus  described  the 
l:sed  in  the  Bentley-Knight  experi- 
tln  Cleveland:    'It  revolved  rapidly, 

'  ivolutions  a  minute,  and  I  asked 
Mrt  of  a  volcano  it  would  make  if  it 
Winder  the  car,  and  was  told  that  it 
ld>e  terrible — that  the  pieces  would 
Bi.vo  or  three  miles.  It  was  a  sort  of 
tweerin  magazine.'  A  rush  to  adopt 
trjly  followed  the  Richmond  in- 
»jn,  and  gave  to  the  country  in  the 

airs  following  1888,  900  miles,  and 
M'ourteen  years  to  1902  more  than 

I  dies  of  electric  railways." 


¥i 


tafimiiLs 
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In  Winter— 


The  only  place  in  America  where  a  cure  can 
be  taken  just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring, 
Summer  or  Fall.  At  no  other  place  can  there  be  found 
such  ideal  conditions  for  rest,  recreation  and  recuperation  with 
environments  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  No  pains  are  spared 
to  make  The  Homestead  even  more  attractive  in  the  winter  than  at  othe 
seasons.  The  well  known  standard  of  equipment  and  of  service  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.     Situated  2,500  feet  above  sea  level — Never  any 
extremes — Agreeable   mornings,  cloudless  skies,  balmy   noons,  wonderful  and    incomparable    ■ 
sunsets— Magnificent  vistas — spacious  rooms,  corridors  and  verandahs.  m 

Famous  Healing  Waters 

Truly  Wonderful— Naturally  Heated— 106° 

In  the  waters  at  Hot  Springs  is  found  more  radio  activity  than  at  any  place  in  the  world  I 

— a  fact  so  fraught  with  importance  that  it  is  almost  start-  j 

ling  to  suffering  humanity.  At  none  of  the  celebrated  places  I 

in  Europe  are  the  natural  waters  so  charged  with  all  their  5 

gases  and  other  health  giving  qualities — At  no  other  place  : 
is  the  temperature  prescribed  for  hot  baths,  that  at  which  the 
water  actually  emerges  from  the  earth  in  the  natural  springs. 

The  famous  SpOUt  Bath  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous 
Diseases,Sciatica,Nervous  Prostration,  Liver  Troubles  and  Old 
Joint  Injuries.  Modern  and  complete  bath  equipment— Swedish 
Gymnastics,  Massage  and  Hot  Air  Treatments— Needle.Spray, 
Electric,  Medicated  and  other  Baths— Physicians  of  interna- 
tional reputation — Experienced  and  careful  attendants. 

The  Bath  House  is  connected  with  the  Hotel  by  an 
ornate,  sunlighted    viaduct,  so  that   the  bather  may  go  to    j 
and  from  his  room  without  outside  exposure. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Homestead  Hotel 
and  its  surroundings, in  natural  colors.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — 
excellent  cuisine — incomparable  drinking  water— attractive  ball- 
room—fascinating drives— interesting  trails  and  bridle  paths- 
Golf  courses  and  Tennis  Courts.  This  book,  together  with  the 
treatises  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters,  should  be  read 
by  everyone  looking  for  an  ideal  winter  resort  for  rest,  recupera- 
tion and  recreation.     We  will  gladly  send  copies  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,   Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Booking  Offices — Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
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PERSONAL 


njor  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 

•^diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 

a  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 

PJniim   or   silver   jewelry,  new    or 

\  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 

jVilnngs,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 

wl'iaT610  po'nts'  nothing  too  large  or 

jjSJ  v    sena-  vaiue  in  cash  on  receipt 

Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 

'ur  offer  be  refused  within  ten 

■ghshed  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 

H  .  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

lvSl  :SS     OPPORTUNITIES 

I;'  S1NKSS  OK  YOUR  OWN 
'lined  drudgery  for  lite.  Learn 
Business.     Limited  field:  lit- 


F. 


ew  opportunities  so  prof- 


1  tor     Pointers"  todav. 
■*lN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 

Mreet.  n,.t,„;t    m;m. 


e  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ENTS    WANTED 


''ling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
I  general  store  trade  can  do 
*'l  nwrc  •         m  new  live  Pocket  side  line. 
1       UI0.0OO  and  under  want 
■v'hsale.  No  collecting. 


ill  unsol 


1  0*  to  merchant.  Wetakeback 
ENFIELD  MEG.  CO., 
208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufaO 
tUiers'  prices,  515.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price;  free  t-  ial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

ADVERTISING 

WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

yi.mywcll-known patents  the  kindthat  man- 
ufacturersbuy — made  our  reputation  as  "the 
Attorneys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Protect." 
Write  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  reliable 
book/r«v.  R.S.&A.  B. LACEY.88 Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS   WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 

writing  for  patents  procured  through  me 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  vou  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B,  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Tickets  &  Tours  -  -An  International  Travel  Agency 
TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 

SOUTH  Grand  Circle  Tour 

AMERICA  November  8 

Send  (or  descriptive  booklet 
American    Express   Travel  Dept. 

66   Broadway,    New   York   City 

Phila.,  Boston,    Chicago.  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  Office. 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Tour  leaves  New  York 
February  3,  1917.  Visit 
eight  countries,  Palis  of  the 
[truazu,  rhe  Andes,  1  and  of 
the  Incas,  Panama  Canal. 
Cuba,  etc.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  itinerary. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO..    84  Journal  Building.    Eoston 


OUT  OF  WORK? 

Read  "How  to  Get  a  Posi- 
tion and  How  to  Keep  It." 

By  S.  ROLAND  HALL 

12 mo,  cloth,  56  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


HAVANA  MX 

Sailings  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

NASSAU 

Regular  Service  from  New  York  and 
direct  connections  with  Havana. 

MEXICO 

Regular  Sailings  for  ProgTeso.  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico. 

West  Coast  Ports 
Central  America 

and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  via  Panama 
Canal  (no  transshipment).  Connec- 
tions for  South  America  and  the  Orient. 

Excellent  Service,  spacious  passenger 
accommodations.  Booklets,  rates  and 
schedules  promptly  supplied  on  ap- 
plication to : 

WARD  LINE 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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C/fmer/ca's  Greatest  'Light  Twelve* 

This  Touring  Sedan  is  the  "most  practical  automobile  ever  built."  One 
minute  it  is  a  powerful,  speedy  Haynes  touring  car  with  the  permanent  top 
in  place.  Next  minute  it  is  a  luxurious,  perfectly  appointed  Haynes  limou- 
sine of  which  you'll  be  proud  in  any  company.  The  transformation  from 
touring  car  to  Sedan,  or  from  closed  car  to  open,  takes  less  time  than  it  re- 
quires to  tell  ab6ut  it.  The  windows  are  removable  and  quickly  concealed 
in  special  pockets  in  the  sides  of  the  body. 

No  matter  how  cold  or  stormy  the  weather, 
you  will  ride  snugly  protected  in  the  Haynes 
Sedan,  comfortably  heated  and  ventilated.  The 
divided  front  seats  provide  one  large  space, 
giving  a  comfortable  sense  of  roominess  and 
cosiness. 

No  matter  what  the  road  conditions,  there 
is  power  and  responsiveness  in  the  Haynes 
motor  to  master  them  easily.  It  will  pull  you 
through  mud  or  snow  so  deep  that  the  run- 
ning boards  drag.  America's  greatest  "Light 
Six"  and  America's  greatest  "Light  Twelve" 
motors  have  power  enough  for  any  purpose. 


Consult  your  Haynes  dealer  now,  and  see 
this  Touring  Sedan  that  gives  two  cars  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Get  ready  to  enjoy  fall  and  winter  motor- 
ing— the  keenest  of  outdoor  sports.  Com- 
pare with  cars  of  much  higher  price — for 
appearance,  comfort,  power,  performance — 
and  you'll  choose  Haynes. 

Don't  miss  the  months  when  there's  more 
tonic  in  the  air  than  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year.  If  you  order  quickly  you  can  get 
your  Haynes  touring  Sedan  for  prompt 
delivery. 


Every  new  Haynes  production  is  quickly  oversold — see  your  dealer 
now  and  have  your  Haynes  Touring  Sedan  ready  when  you  want  it 

THE  HAYNF.S  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  32  S.  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


"Light  Six  "~  Opt-n  Cats 
1  jer  Touring  Car       ■  $1485 

Foul  passengi  r   R    .1  ter   - 
Srven-passeutfcr  Tourine  *  ■' 
Closed  Cars 


[an 
Seven-passenger  Sedan 


l^isn 


Catalog  describing  all  models  of  the  Haynes 

"Light  Six"  and  "Light  Twelve"— 

gladly  mailed  on  request. 

AM  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Kokoino 


"  Light  Twelve  "—Open  Car* 
1        passenger  Touring  Car       -$1985 
Pour.passenger  Roadster    -       -    2085 
Seven.paaseager  Touring  Car     -    2085 

Closed  Cars 
Pive-passenui  r  Sedan 


2250    Demountable  Sedan  and  Coupe  Tops  ior  All  Open  Models,  $275    Scvcn-passengcr  Sedan 


2750 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined   with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
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THE  FIVE  BIG  DOUBTFUL  STATES—  To  50,000   readers  of    The    Literary    Digest,  in    the  five    big    doubtful    States   of 

\nr  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  we  hair  addrest  inquiries  a*  to  their  rote  in  the  Presidential  election  of  191'/. 
anil  their  vole  in  the  election  of  1.916.  The  replies  will  be  tabulated  in  next  week's  issue,  dated  November  .',,  1916.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  subscribers  should  order  The  Litehaky  Digest  in  advance  from  their  newsdealers,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 


POLITICAL   REPORTS  FROM   3,000   COMMUNITIES 


W! 


E  ARE   FORTUNATE   in   having  readers  in  every 

Slate  in  the  Union,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  every 

Slate,   and   a  few   weeks   ago   we   called   upon   these 

friends  to  act  as  reporters,  or  special  correspondents,  and  tell 

[as  how  local  feeling  is  running  for  and  against  the  Presidential 

sandidates.    Thousands 

responded,  and  our 


eplies  cover  the  country 
rom  east  to  west  and 
Pom  north  to  south. 
[he  answers  are  widely 
cattered,  and  we  are  of 
ourse  not  so  rash  as  to 
ssume  that  a  few  score 
eplies   from  any   State 

ill  forecast  its  vote  on 
November  7,  but  they 
fiord  a   ''straw,"    and 

iat  is  the  object  of  this 

iquiry.    The  most,  sig- 

ifioanl  fact  about  it  is 

ie    wide     and     varied 

'presentation     of     the 

merican  voting  public 

iat  it  embodies.     The 

vpressions    of    opinion 

ere  recorded  come  from 

'ii  ;iihI   women  of  all 

asaes  and  occupations. 

hej  arc  reports  of  can- 

i  36s  made  by  elergy- 

ea,    physicians,     law- 

'PS,     men     in     public 

See,  men   in    the  em- 

0}    of  Federal,  State, 
municipal     govern- 

r|lls.     manufacturers, 

inkers,  farmers,    mer- 

':inK  mechanics,  in- 
r:uu,t'  agents,  clerks. 
ntists,  druggists,  rail- 
1  ""'"•  traveling  salesmen,  and  others.  In  our  request 
these  pages  under  date  of  September  L6  it  will  be 
we    were    not    seeking  to   learn    the   individual 


A  PICTURESQUE  NOVELTY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Kcpublic.au  woman  orators  traveled  in  a  special  (rain  from  coast  to  coast  to  win 
•     voters  for  their  candidate  in  the  northern  belt  of  Stat»  - 


ade  in 

'•'Ih'd    that 


vote  of  any  person,  but  wished  lo  haw  a  report  upon  the 
feeling  toward  the  parties  in  the  circle  of  a  man's  or  a  woman's 
daily  occupation  and  residence.  W'.hile  some  of  our  informants 
have  obviously  considered  only  their  personal  view-point,  the 
vast   majority   of   more   than  3,000   replies   show   the   trend   of 

sentimenl  in  all  parts 
of  t  he  fort y-eight  State*, 
and  also  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  where, 
altho  citizens  do  not 
vote,  political  interest 
is  keen.  As  an  instance 
(if  the  scope  of  this  in- 
quiry we  may  mention 
the  conductor  of  a  train 
winning  from  Washing- 
ton. D.  ('..  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  questioned 
passengers  on  his  route, 
and  also  a  traveling 
man  who  interviewed 
about  one  hundred  per- 
sons with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  business  men. 
traveling  salesmen  in 
various  lines,  hotel 
clerks,  porters,  and  inn- 
keepers. It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  practi- 
cally every  line  of  ac- 
tivity is  here  represent- 
ed. The  two  questions 
we  asked  our  readers 
were:  Which  was  the 
mosl  popular  candidate 
in  your  neighborhood 
in  1912  and  which  is  the 
most  popular  in  1916? 
The  replies  showed  that 
Taft  was  favored  in  1912 
in  366  communities  reported  and  Roosevelt  in  1,366,  making 
a  Republican  and  Progressive  total  of  1,732.  Wilson  was 
favored  in   1912  in   1.401.    This  year  in  the  same  oommunitiee 


ERMS: 


s  ■  ■>  year,  in  advance;  three  months,  $1;  single  copy,  to 
Cents;  postage  to  Canada.  85  cuts  a  year;  other  foreign 
stage,  12.00  a  year.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  Issued  in  January  and  July 
^  »<•  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them,    receipt  of  payment  is 

WO  ill  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address-label :  subscription  including 
month  named.     CAUTION:    If  data  is  not  properly  extended  after  each 

.  "I'm,  notifj  publishers  promotly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DIS- 
1  .ANt  1:"  °r  CHANGE  ov  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before 
aate  (fcej  are  to  go  into  effect.     Doth  old  and  new  address*  s  must  always 

( -•''"■  DISCONTINUANCE:  Wo  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer 
uive  their  subscriptions  Interrupted  and  their  tiles  broken  in  ease 


they    fail    to    remit     before    expiration.      Notwithstanding    this,    it     is    noi 

assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  n  - 
quired.       PRESENTATION   COPIES:    Many  persons   subscribe    for  friend- 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.      If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published    weeklj    by    Punk    ..v    Wagnalls   Company.    3.i4-360   Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London.  E.  C. 
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1 1  ughes  has  1,495  favoring  replies  and  Wilson  1,771.  Allowance 
of  course  has  to  be  made  for  States  conceded  to  Hughes  or 
Wilson,  as  in  the  "  solid  South,"  where  the  Democratic  candi- 
date receives  365  favoring  replies  and  the  Republican  48. 

Our  correspondents  found  few  communities  likely  to  vote  the 
prohibition  ticket.  In  fact,  several  Prohibitionists  wrote  that 
while  they  are  going  to  vote  the  ticket  of  that  party,  the  locality 
in  which  they  live  would  be  either  Republican  or  Democratic. 
The  Socialist  vote  is  comparatively  small,  as  out  of  our  3,000 
replies  only  forty-seven 
report  their  towns  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Benson.  On 
the  other  hand,  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  in- 
formants not  infrequently 
note  that  the  Socialist  vote 
in  their  neighborhood  will 
be  stronger  this  year  than 
before.  Thus  an  Alaba- 
man writes  that  as  tisual 
the  majority  in  his  State 
"will  go  the  way  of 
the  solid  South — Demo- 
cratic"; yet  he  adds,  "the 
Socialists  seem  to  be  gath- 
ering a  goodly  number 
of  voters  into  their  fold, 
especially  among  the  min- 
ers of  North  Alabama." 

Political  observers 
throughout  the  country 
seem  to  have  established 
as  a  maxim  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  of  1910 
depends  on  how  the 
Roosevelt  vote  of  1912 
turns.  In  States  that 
are  being  classed  as 
doubtful,  403  report  that 
the  Progressives  of  their 
localities  will  go  to  Wilson 
this  year  and  464  say  their 
Progressive  friends  will 
vote  for  Hughes.  If  we 
examine  all  our  returns  in 
detail  we  find  that  in  the 
six  New  England  States 
45  informants  report  Taft 
was  the  favorite  among 
their  friends  in  1912,  69 
say  Roosevelt,  and  45  say 
Wilson.  This  year  120 
reports  favor  Hughes  and 

38  favor  Wilson,  showing  a  Republican  gain.  In  the  seven 
Middle  Atlantic  Stales,  from  New  York  to  West  Virginia,  the 
reports  indicate  a  close  race.  The  1912  reports  are  as  follows: 
Favoring  Taft,  79;  Roosevelt,  262;  Wilson,  219.  In  the  same 
section  11)10  reports  are:  Favoring  Hughes,  348;  Wilson,  234. 
In  the  Southern  States  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas  the  Pro- 
gressive vote  in  1912  was  too  small  to  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  election  of  1916. 

Approaching  the  Middle  Western  States  that  lie  east  of  the 

A\  sissippi,  we  find  that  in  1912  in  582  communities  Taft 
led  in  87;  Wilson,  18:',;  and  Roosevelt,  263.  In  1916  we 
find  the  ones  favoring  Hughes  are  317;  Wilson,  236,  showing 
rp  Democratic  gain,  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
excluding  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  to  the  Rockies  and  Pacific 
Coast    the   neighborhoods  thai    reporl    favoring   Taft   in    1912 
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"The  Democratic  party  ...  is  the  only  party  that  has  not  died.  I  can 
ascribe  that  to  only  one  thing.  The  Democratic  party  may  have  been  in- 
efficient upon  occasion,  it  may  have  been  misled  upon  occasion,  but  it  has 
always  had  a  soul  under  its  jacket.  It  has  always  had  its  sympathies  in  touch 
with  the  great  body  of  the  struggling  mass  of  the  people." 


were  40;  Wilson,  208,  and  Roosevelt,  211.  In  1916  those 
favoring  Hughes  are  246;  Wilson,  226 — virtually  a  tie.  From 
Colorado  to  the  coast  we  have  reports  of  1912,  favoring  Taft, 
93;  Wilson,  228;  Roosevelt,  477.  In  1916  the  reports  favoring 
Hughes  are  337  and  Wilson  502,  a  very  striking  Democratic 
gain.  Of  most  interest  about  these  figures  are  the  returns 
from  Utah,  which,  with  VermontAare  the  only  States  Taft  carried 
in  1912.  Utah  reports  of  communities  favoring  Taft  in  that 
year  number  36;   Wilson,  6,  and  Roosevelt,  7.     In  1916  reports 

favoring   Hughes  number 
12    and   Wilson   34.      In 
Idaho,  Hughes  and  Wilson 
are  said  to  split  even  this 
year,  while  in  1912  Taft 
and   Roosevelt    combined 
reports  of   favor  number 
29    to  Wilson's    11.      h, 
Washington,  Roosevelt  in 
1912  was  favored  in   131 
neighborhoods  reported  to 
15  for  Wilson   and  9  for 
Taft.     This   year  the  re- 
turns are  72  for  Hughes 
and    98    for    Wilson.     In 
Oregon,  Wilson  and  Roose- 
velt have  each  34  favor- 
ing reports  for  1912,  while 
Taft   has   15.     This  year 
Hughes  is   credited  with 
47   and  Wilson  with  39, 
showing      little     change. 
California's     figures     an 
especially  notable  because 
of    the    conflict    in    that 
State    between    the    Pro- 
gressives and   the  stand- 
pat    Republicans.     Althc 
Taft  was  not  on  the  ticket 
in  1912,  reports  favorinf 
him  number  8.     Wilson  i 
credited  with  61  favorim 
communities    that    year 
and    Roosevelt  with  211 
This     year     Hughes     i 
credited  with  113  favorhi; 
reports  and  Wilson  wit! 
183,  just  three  times  hi 
1912  report.     Turning  t 
the  great  deciding  States 
such  as  New  York,  Xe1 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  an 
Illinois,  we  discover  t 
in  the  Empire  State  T 
and   Roosevelt  together  have  109  favoring  reports  for  1912  an 
Wilson   has   65.    This  year   Hughes  is  credited  with  137  an 
Wilson  with  46,  a  sharp  Democratic  reversal.    In  Ohio  in  191 
Taft  and  Roosevelt  together  have  88  neighborhoods  reporte 
favorable  to  them,  and  Wilson  57,  while  in    1916  Hughes 
credited  with  78  and  Wilson  with  64.     We  receive  from  Indian 
1912  reports   favoring  Taft   and    Roosevelt   that   number  3 
while  Wilson  is  credited  with  43.     For  1916  Hughes  and  Wilsc 
each  is  credited  with  42.     In  Illinois  Taft  and  Roosevelt  togeth 
in  1912  are  credited  with  127  favoring  reports  and  Wilson  wit 
36.     In  1916  Hughes  receives  100  and  Wilson  62. 

That  the  election  of  1916  depends  chiefly  on  the  independei 
voter  is  the  information  given  to  us  from  various  sections  oi 
country,  and  as  an  indication  of  this  independence  we  note 
few  replies  from  such  a  Republican  stronghold  as  Maine,  whe 
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one  of  our  correspondents  reports  that  a  large  percentage  of 
voters  who  supported  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  September 
State  election  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  national 
election.     Then  in  the  solid  South,  which  is  conceded  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  reports  show  that  the  Democratic  party  is  not  wholly 
loved.    In  Georgia,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  there  will  be  a 
heavy  "protest  vote"  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.     President  Wilson  is  blamed  for  his  at- 
titude on  the  cotton  question  in  1914,  and  from  Florida  and 
Mississippi      come      com- 
plaints against  him  on  his 
l,iri(T  attitude.     In  Texas, 
i  specially   along  the  bor- 
der, our  informants  advise 
us,  he  is  held  in  disesteem 
>n  account  of  his  Mexican 
policy,  and  we  hear  that 
El   Paso    voters,    for    in- 
stance, will  vote  the  Demo- 
•ratic  ticket  because  they 
ire  Democrats,  but  hope 
o  see  it  defeated.     In  de- 
ense    of     Mr.     Wilson's 
dexican  policy,  we  have 
vord  from  a  strong  Demo- 
rat  in  a  strongly  Demo- 
ratic    district     of     New 
dexico  who  tells  us  that 
this    Mexican    war-waif 
-'as  left  on    the  steps  of 
lie  White  House  on   the 
th  of  March,  1913,  by  a 
vout    person    wearing    a 
ilieved    expression,    who 
)ok  a  turn  around    the 
lock  to  come  back  and 
)in  the  crowd  that  jeered 
ie  householder  who  was 
?hting  to  save  his  spec- 
ifies from   the   frenzied 
undling." 

And  when  we  pass  in- 
>  California,  which  was 
irried  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
1912,  and  where  many 
ill  consider  him  the  man, 
B  find  indications  that 
ve  Mr.  Wilson  a  slight 
Ivantago  over  Mr. 
ughes  in  the  claim  to 
e  Progressive  vote.  On 
6  other  hand,  it  is  pre- 
cted  that  the  lower  half 
the  State  will  go  Republican  and  the  northern  half  Demo- 
""••  In  the  State  of  Washington  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
at  this  year,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  editorial  writer  on  a 
per  which  is  supporting  Hughes,  "Republican  leaders  all 
er  the  State"  acknowledge  thai  Washington  has  become 
loubtful."  Hughes  is  reported  by  tnis  informant  to  be  "an 
satisfying  nominee,"  and  it  will  be  found  later  in  these 
ges  that  the  report  is  frequent  from  the  Far  West  that  the 
"publican  candidate-  made  a  bad  impression  by  his  campaign 
•r  in  that  section.  They  blame  him  for  the  destructive  criti- 
mof  his  speeches  and  they  say  thai  the  West  loves  a  "boosto  r, 
'  a  knocker."  They  demand  that  he  should  have  spoken 
astruotively  and  have  refrained  from  his  severe  criticism  of 
President,  and  as  one  man  puts  it:  "We  have  found  out 
>a1  Mr.  Hughes  has  hidden  in  those  whiskers.    It's  a  hammer." 


Coming  through  the  .Middle  West,  when  ,.<  ttear  reports 
of  many  Republicans  who  are  now  going  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  first  time,  we  also  hear  of  many  Democrats  who 
are  going  to  shift  to  Hughes,  because  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "pro- 
British  war-policy,"  and  because  of  his  action  in  the  eight- 
hour-law  legislation.  We  hear,  too,  of  German  localities  where 
the  vote  was  formerly  Democratic,  but  will  now  be  Republican, 
and  yet  there  are  such  localities  where  our  advices  state  that  the 
German-Americans  will  not  vote  for  Hughes  because  they  think 

he  is  only  a  figurehead  for 

Roosevelt,  and  that  Roose- 
velt would  have  a  lot  to 
say  in  the  Administration 
if  Hughes  were  elected. 
On  the  Eastern  seaboard 
business  interests  are  stout 
in  their  support  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  according  to  our 
informants,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  criticized  for  his 
"surrender"  to  union  la- 
bor in  the  recent  railway- 
dispute. 

REPLIES  FAVORING 
MR.  HUGHES 

Wise  political  observers 
will  sometimes  learn  more 
from  small  indications  of 
the  political  drift  here  and 
there  than  from  a  mere 
count  of  noses,  and  we 
have  received  many  in- 
teresting and  significant 
bits  of  information  of  this 
sort.  We  shall  give  those 
favoring  Mr.  Hughes  first, 
as  we  pursued  the  oppo- 
site plan  in  our  recent 
straw  vote  of  union  labor. 
As  an  instance  of  straight 
Republican  feeling  we 
quote  from  one  informant 
\\  ho  writes: 
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"If  America  will  stand  firm  for  her  known  rights,  they  will  be  recognized 
by  every  nation  on  earth.  .  .  .  We  are  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national law,  of  American  rights,  of  American  peace.  We  aro  in  favor  of  a  peace 
in  which  an  American  citizen  can  walk  with  his  head  erect  anywhere  and  not 
apologize  for  his  existence." 


"I     cover     a     fifty-mile 
territory  in  the  neighbor- 
hood   of    Boston,    selling 
securities.     Ii  is  only  when 
1  find  a  man  afraid  of  los- 
ing a  dollar  by  a   change 
of    Administration    that    1 
find    a    Wilson    man.     A 
liquor  -  dealer    controlling 
many  votes  told   me  that 
no   longer    would   he   vote   tin-    Democratic  ticket,  and   that    he 
would,  for  the   first    time,  vote  the   Republican   ticket   this  year 
and  forevermore.     Wilson  has  finished  me."' 

From  Boston  also  another  correspondent  writes  that  he  finds 
many  thinking  men  and  business  men  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  not  a  few  of  them  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  in  19112. 
"largely  through  their  fear  of  putting  Roosevelt  in."  A  third 
Boston  business  man  gives  his  impressions,  gathered  not  in  one 
locality  but  in  several  Northern  States  as  widely  separated 
Maine  and  Kansas,  where  he  found  support  of  Mr.  Hughes 
overwhelming,  as  exprest  by  persons  representing  all  three 
leading  parties  in  1912.  From  Providence,  R.  1..  a  professional 
man  writes  that  in  his  office  in  1912  there  were  five  men.  of 
whom  two  were  for  Wilson,  two  for  Roosevelt,  and  one  was  not 
a  voter.    This  year  of  the  same  five  men  four  are  solid  for  Hughes. 
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especially  since  the  eight-hour  law  was  enacted,  and  the  fifth  man 
will  probably  vote  for  Hughes.  If  the  Republicans  can  "lick 
Dan  McGillicuddy  down  in  the  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  Maine, 
districts  as  they  did  in  the  Maine  election,  they  can  bury 
Woodrow  on  the  7th  of  November."  From  Waterbury,  Conn., 
one  of  our  inquirers  reports  that  he  found  eleven  Hughes  sup- 


-  -  -  , 
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SAY    "PAPA!" 

— Briiikerhotf  for  the  Central  Press  Syndicate 

porters  to  three  Wilson  supporters;  and  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  man 
who  is  a  Federal  employee,  writes  that  of  sixteen  voters  known 
to  him,  of  whom  fourteen  voted  for  Wilson  in  1912,  only  one 
will  vote  for  him  this  year.  The  other  fifteen  will  vole  for 
Hughes.  In  a  Hudson  River  town  one  inquirer  reports  that  in 
1912,  the  strength  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  was  about  equal, 
with  odds  of  twelve  to  seven  on  Wilson.  This  year  the  odds  an' 
eight  to  five  on  Hughes,  and  the  explanation  is  offered  that  the 
eight-hour  law  "disgusts  everybody.'*  From  German-American 
sections  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  even  where  the 
district  is  Democratic;,  we  are  told  that  careful  observation 
reveals  that  the  sentiment  throughout,  is  against  Wilson 
and  for  Hughe:-.  Reports  from  Xew  Jersey  also  give  the  Ger- 
man-American vote  to  Hughes.  From  a  manufacturing  concern 
in  Philadelphia  we  hear  that  the  proportion  of  twelve  voters  to 
one  is  for  Hughes,  and  from  another  company  the  proportion 
is  given  as  thirteen  to  one,  while  a  third  correspondent  predicts 
for  Hughes  a  majority  of  more  than  300)000  in  the  Keystone 
State.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  protest  vote 
promised  from  Georgia,  which  is  among  those  States  that 
political  observers  concede  to  Wilson  in  the  solid  South.  On 
this  subject  a  correspondent  in  Atlanta  writes: 

"The  South  is  Democratic  largely  because  it  fears  negro 
postmasters  and  negroes  in  other  positions  which  can  be  filled 
by  white  men.  The  tariff  is  less  of  an  objection.  Many  Southern 
business  men  favor  a  reasonably  high  tariff.  If  tradition  could 
be  set  aside,  Wilson  and  Hughes  would  run  a  very  close  race  in 
Georgia.  Wilson  will  win  because  tradition  is  still  in  the  way. 
People  who  vote  for  Hughes  are  in  the  class  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  principles  involved;  Ihose  who  favor  Wilson  are 
generally  to  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  vote  blindly 
in  the  Democratic  fold  and  those  who  have  a  political  ax  to 
grind  or  hope  to  share  in  the  Democratic  plunder." 

Traveling  north  to  the  midway  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  we  find  one  report  from  the  Blue  Grass  State,  which 
is  said  to  be  good  for  all  (lie  Eastern  territory  of  the  common- 
wealth, thai  Taft  was  Mi-  favorite,  in   1912  and  Hughes  is  the 


favorite  now.     Our  informant  disavows  political  bias  and 
us  that  he  himself  favors  Wilson.     In  Tennessee  we  hear  from 
a  man  in  the  lumber  business  that  among  his  associates,  who  are 
business   men,    dozens   of   Democrats   are   supporting   Hughes, 
and  a  county  clerk  writes  that  in  his  section  sentiment  is  ten 
to  one  in  favor  of  the   Republican  candidate.      In  this  State 
another  informant  who  is  for  Wilson  tells   us   that   "now  the 
heads   of   railroads,    manufacturers,    and   bankers   are   out  for 
Hughes  and  against  Wilson  because  of  his  eight-hour-day  action." 
From  Cincinnati,  in  doubtful  Ohio,  we  receive  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping containing  a  picture  of  ammunition  being  loaded  on  a 
transatlantic  liner,  and  our  correspondent  accompanies  it  wit) 
the  remark  that  ' '  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Wilson  wil 
receive  an  awful  beating  at  the  polls  this  fall,  because  of  hi' 
'neutraity'   and  pro-British  attitude.      Watch  us   'hyphenate 
him."     Then  from  East  Liverpool  we  hear  that  "this  is  a  high 
tariff  community,  as  it  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  it  is  al 
standpat    Republican."       In    Illinois    one    correspondent    wh; 
helped   to  elect  Wilson  says  that    "in  a  bunch  of  eight  mei 
recently,  six  of  them  said  they  had  voted  for  Wilson,  but  the} 
would  never  do  it  again,"  and  another  informant  writes  fron 
Chicago  that  he  is  not  so  much  for  Hughes  as  for  the  men  back  o 
him  whose  "governing  policies  can't  help  but  give  us  a  bette 
record  than  the  present."     We  hear,  too,  that  in  a  poll  takei 
in  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago,  61  votes  favored  Hughe 
and  26  favored  Wilson.      From  Springfield    word    comes  tha 
the  county  has  20,000  votes,  and  was  carried  by  Wilson  in  1912 
but  that  it  will  give  Hughes  a  large  plurality  this  year.     Fron 
Detroit  we  hear  that  Michigan  will  give  to  Hughes  a  pluralit; 
of  100,000  or  more,  and  a  lawyer  in  Benton  Harbor  tells  us  tha 
he  does  not  know  of  a  single  Republican  either  of  the  stand 
pat  character  or  of  the  Progressive  who  intends  to  vote  fo 
President  Wilson,  while  he  knows  a  number  of  Democrats  wh, 
say   openly   they  will   vote   for   Hughes.      A   manufacturer  i 
Saginaw  reports  that  "unquestionably  the  drift  is  in  favor  c 
Mr.  Hughes,"  and  he  adds: 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  President  Wilson  has  steadil 
lost    confidence  among   the   more  intelligent  class  of  voters- 
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NO  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  HEKE. 

Thurlby  iti  the  Seattle  Times. 

particularly  employers  and  men  who,  apart  from  their  politii 
interests,  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  count' 
Employed  classes,  we  believe,  are  taking  a  more  intellige 
view  of  the  situation  than  ever  before,  and,  unless  wo  are  entin 
mistaken,  there  is  going  to  be  a  large  independent  vote  tli 
will   be  less  influenced   by   union   domination   than   for  ma 
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"  THE  BUSINESS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IS  TO  SEE  THAT  NO  OTHER  ORGAN- 
IZATION IS  AS  STRONG  AS  ITSELF." WOODROW  WILSON,   SEPTEMBER 

23,  1916.  — Lanning  in  the  Providence  Journal. 


o,  WHAT  a  change! 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 


CARTOON    SHRAPNEL    FROM    BOTH    SIDES. 


years.  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  organization  have  overplayed 
their  game." 

From  Wisconsin  a  State  Senator  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Madison,  where  we  have  the  con- 

Ivention  required  by  the  priiftary  law  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  platform.  I  took  occasion  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion from  the  persons  present  from  throughout  the  State.  Many 
report  persons  who  voted  for  Wilson  four  years  ago  that  will 
now  oppose  him.  Our  guardsmen  on  the  border  are  reported 
to  me  by  a  former  Wilson  Republican  to  be  almost  unanimously 
for  Hughes.  They  are  angry  at  being  retained  away  from  their 
homes  and  business  without  cause. 

"I  learned  from  members  of  the  convention  that  their  re- 
spective communities  will  vote  for  Hughes.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
•lass  Wisconsin  as  a  doubtful  State.  I  believe  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  situation  that  Wisconsin  will  give  Hughes  from  50,000 
o  100,000  majority.  The  bets  on  the  gambling  board  in  Mil- 
waukee indicate  this." 


lu  Milwaukee  one  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  Progressives 

is  a  rule  will  vote  for  Hughes,  and  he  knows  three  old  friends,  all 

Democrats,  who  will  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  because 

'Wilson  is  too  pro-British."     Another  informant  tells  us  that 

>t  those  ho  questioned  most  are  of  German  birth  or  extraction, 

ind  neither  candidate  is  popular,  but  "they  will  for  the  most 

>ar1  vote  for  Mr.  Hughes  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils."     In  Iowa, 

n  a  section  which  is  normally  Republican,  most  dissatisfaction 

s  '.xprest  with  Wilson  for  his  Mexican  and  foreign  policies,  and 

P  agreement  with  this  correspondent  is  a  banker  who  says  also 

hat  the  Progressives  and  Republicans  are  united  now,  and  as  the 

democratic  vote  is  "chiefly  derived  from  German  farmers,  who 

,ns  year  to  a  man  are  for   Hughes,   1   can  see  no  reason   why 

tugb.es  will  not  receive-   the  old-time   Republican   majority   in 

lardin  County  of  '22,000  or  more."     We  hear,   too,   that   the 

perman-Americans  in  Nebraska  will   vote  largely  for  Hughes, 

nd  a  lawyer  in   Kansas   who  says   that   he   is  not   in    politics 

rites  from  Topeka  as  follows: 

Recently  1  have  had  occasion  to  meet  people  from  many 
arts  of  Kansas  and  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  parts  where 
!  know  the  people  best,  I  believe  that  President  Wilson  will 
el  the  Democratic  vote  and  very  little,  if  any.  more.  Governor 
Hughes  will  get  the  full  Republican  vote  and  practically  all  of 
ie  IVogressive  vote.  Here  in  Topeka  several  l^-ogressives  who 
^kk,  \KYi.u  would  come  back  are  going  to  vote  for  Governor 
ugb.es,  and  1  do  not  know  even  one  that  is  going  to  vote  for 


President  Wilson.  Governor  Capper,  Republican,  will  be 
reelected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  national  ticket 
will  not  be  far  behind." 

Another  Kansan,  who  is  a  traveling  man  in  his  own  State  and  in 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  Missouri,  writes: 

"This  is  the  ninth  consecutive  Presidential  campaign  year 
that  I  have  been  on  the  road,  mixing  with  all  classes  and  grades 
of  men,  and  must  say  that  there  is  less  enthusiasm  manifested 
on  political  issues  than  I  have  ever  seen.  People  in  hotels 
and  on  trains  seem  to  be  giving  politics  less  attention  than  I 
have  ever  observed  in  any  previous  campaign  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

"I  can  only  account  for  this  condition  from  the  fact  thai 
there  appears  to  be  less  difference  in  the  pending  issues  between 
the  two  leading  parties  than  ever  before  during  the  period 
named,  and  as  there  is  no  hope  of  either  of  the  other  parties 
being  successful,  the  masses  don't  seem  to  enthuse  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  territory  over  which  I  travel. 

"The  writer  always  has  been  a  Republican,  and  sees  no  reason 
as  yet  for  voting  any  other  ticket,  but  personally  I  don't  feel 
the  anxiety  that  I  have  felt  in  former  years,  and  among  the  few 
that  I  have  interviewed  on  this  subject  I  find  some  that  say 
they  will  change  their  vote  this  year,  but  in  about  equal  num- 
bers, from  one  party  to  the  other.  I  might  say,  in  conclusion. 
that  the  prospect  is  that  the  Socialist  vote  in  Oklahoma  will 
be  larger  this  year  on  national  issues  than  ever  before,  and  that 
the  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  the  West  seems  to  favor  the 
Republican  candidate." 

An  attorney  in  Guthrie  reports  that  Roosevelt  was  the 
popular  candidate  there  in  1012,  and  that  now  the  local  feeling 
is  for  Hughes,  and  that  the  "Hughes  sentiment  is  growing." 
The  Wilson  "wobble"  is  not  popular,  we  are  told,  and  there 
is  "no  divided  feeling  now  as  in  1012."  A  Denver  correspon- 
dent writes  that  the  local  feeling  as  outwardly  exprest  is  for 
Wilson,  but  he,  adds  that  "the  thinkers  are  not  talking."  and 
another  informant  in  that  city  says  that  many  of  his  friends 
voted  for  Wilson  in  1912  "to  beat  Roosevelt,"  but  now  they 
favor  "an\  one  but  Wilson,"  and  "the  Adamson  Bill  did  it." 
From  Boulder,  the  president  of  a  bank  writes  that  in  his 
opinion  Colorado  may  be  safely  counted  for  Hughes  this  fall, 
and  a  physician  in  Colorado  Springs  says  thai  "the  primaries 
just  held  in  this  city  show  all  the  Progressives  back  in  the 
Republican  ranks,"  and  he  adds  that  this  alone  indicates  the 
election  of  Hughes. 

Ci>ntinucd  on  page  11 13 


TOPICS    -  OF  -  THE   -  DAY 


GREEKS    WHO    HAVE    FOUGHT   ON   THE   SIDE   OF   THE   ALLIES   MARCHING   THROUGH   SALON1KT. 
These  Greek  soldiers  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Bulgars  at  Seres.    In  Saloniki  they  were  afterward  given  a  triumphal  reception. 


THE   COERCION   OF  GREECE 


THE  SEIZURE  OF  GREECE'S  NAVY  by  the  Entente 
Allies,  the  dismantling  of  her  coast  defenses,  the  taking 
over  of  her  mails,  telegraphs,  and  railroads,  and  the 
policing  of  Athens  and  Piraeus  by  Allied  troops  are  ironically 
noted  by  an  American  editor  as  an  impressive  example  of  "what 
the  self-vaunted  champions  of  the  little  peoples  can  do  to  a  small 
nation."  And  as  a  prelude  to  the  ultimate  humiliation,  the 
New  York  World  reminds  us,  "within  recent  months  they  have 
blockaded  her  harbors,  forced  the  demobilization  of  her  army, 
occupied  her  territory,  starved  her  financially,  and  reduced 
Government  and  people  almost  to  conditions  of  anarchy." 
On  the  other  hand,  German  and  Austrian  submarines  have 
established  bases  in  Greek  harbors,  Bulgarian  troops  have  oc- 
cupied some  three  thousand  square  miles  of  Greek  territory, 
appropriating  a  large  accumulation  of  Greek  ammunition  and 
supplies,  and  the  Gei'inans  have  kidnaped  a  Greek  army  corps, 
which  they  now  hold  in  Germany  as  "the  guests  of  the  nation." 
An  appeal  carried  by  four  thousand  Greeks  to  the  American 
Legation  in  Athens  describes  their  nation  as  "the  victim  of 
coercion  by  the  rival  groups"  engaged  in  the  European  War, 
and  complains  that  "during  the  year  past  the  rival  groups 
gradually  abolished  all  the  functions  of  the  Greek  State,  and  now 
one  of  the  groups  even  occupies  our  capital."  The  Greeks, 
according  to  this  document,  have  chosen  neutrality  because 
they  do  not  think  it  to  their  interest  to  participate  in  the  war, 
and  they  appeal  to  the  "powerful  influence"  of  the  American 
people  "to  avert  the  subjugation  of  those  who  desire  only  to 
remain  free."  At  the  same  time  the  Athens  Neo  Hemera,  a 
Royalist  newspaper,  called  upon  the  Associated  Press  to  voice 
the  appeal  of  "a  defenseless  people  which  is  being  forced  to 
leave  neutrality  under  the  whip  of  violence."  This  Royalist 
organ  further  declared  1  hat  the  impartial  American  press  was 
the  only  bar  before  which  Greece  could  obtain  justice  and  sym- 
pathy. And  the  amazing  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  revolution  under  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  who,  without  over- 
throwing the  Govern  merit  of  King  Constant  ine,  the  Kaiser's 
brother-in-law,  has  established  in  Crcic  and  Saloniki  a  pro- 
ional  government  officially  recognized  by  the  Kntcntc 
Powers 

•  The  only  possible  solution  of  Greece's  problem,  in  the  opinion 
of  Atlantis,  an  influential  Greek  daily  published  in  New  York 
City,  li     i  .  ■  oluntar:  and  hearts  cooperation  with  the  Entente. 


Those  who  oppose  this  solution,  it  declares,  are  simply  "kicMi 
against  the  pricks."     For — 

"It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  Greece  is  absolutely  at  tl 
mercy  of  the  Allies;  that  nothing  the  Allies  have  so  far  doi 
was  prompted  by  enmity  toward  Greece;  and  that  sooner  >■ 
later  the  military  necessities  of  t]ie  situation  threaten  to  rest 
in  a  foreign  protectorate." 

And  in  another  editorial  the  same  Greek  paper  predicts  t 
"the  Provisional  Government  at  Saloniki,  which  is  organizing 
general  mobilization  of  the  whole  country,  will  succeed  gradua 
in  concentrating  80,000  to  100,000  troops,"  and  that  these  fore 
of  Venizelos  "will  in  the  end  force  us  into  the  war."    Therefore 

"Every  consideration  of  honor,  duty,  and  self-interest  impos 
upon  us  the  obligation  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  possible,  fir 
in  order  to  make  victory  absolutely  certain,  and,  then,  in  ore 
to  be  able  to  claim  a  compensation  corresponding  to  the  sac 
fices  made.  Why  should  the  Athens  Government  gratuitou 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being  dragged  into  the  afu. 
instead  of  doing  it  with  good  grace?" 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  remar , 
of  "a  nation  with  two  heads,  leading  in  opposite  direction,' 
While  Germany's  official  view  is  that  Greece  grovels  umr 
Entente  tyranny,  the  Entente  explanation,  notes  the  Deti'l 
Free  Press,  "makes  the  Hellenic  people  victims  of  a  vicious  p- 
Germanism  on  the  part  of  their  King."  It  will  be  recalled  t  I 
on  September  18,  King  Constantine  made  informal  propos  . 
through  his  Ministers  in  London  and  Paris,  to  abandon  neut:  - 
ity  by  declaring  war  on  Bulgaria,  and  that  his  terms  were  ■ 
jected  by  the  Allies.  "Humiliated  by  both  sides,"  remarks  e 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "the  Creeks  have  no  alterna  iv<  o 
watchful  waiting  in  an  abject  neutrality." 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  It  is  the  statesmen  of  the  Entel? 
who,  "having  exhausted  every  other  means  to  force  Greece  io 
the  war,  have  now  launched  a  policy  of  open  provocatic 
answers  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  and  this  view  is  shs  id 
by  many  strictly  neutral  papers  as  well  as  by  the  German-Ar  r- 
Lcan  press  generally.  But  to  the  pro-British  Providence  J  r- 
nal  it  is  clear  that  King  Constantino's  pro-German  sympate* 
are  responsible  for  his  country's  humiliation.  The  King,  asja 
Providence  paper  sees  it,  "has  kept  the  country  out  of  war.  at 
he  has  not  saved  it  from  shame  and  disaster."  For  his  attip 
"has  compelled  the  Entente  to  safeguard  itseli  by  rendering  "' 
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aggressive  pro-German  minority  in  Greece  incapable  of  wreaking 
njurv  on 'the  Allied  armies  in  the  region  around  Saloniki,  and 
o  the  Allied  ships  at  Piraeus  and  elsewhere."  "There  is  no 
llotibt,"  agrees  the  New  York  Su/i,  "that  the  earlier  wishes  of 
iir  (J reek  people  were  for  intervention  in  favor  of  the  Allies, 
ind  that  6<wistantine  thwarted  this  desire."  "What  has  changed 
be  tempec  of  the  Hellenes,"  asks  the  Boston  Herald,  ''that  they 
uhmit  to  tyranny  and  insult  from  the  man  who  sits  on  the 
in-one  by  'no  authority  but  theirs?"  The  same  paper  goes 
m  to  say : 

As  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  islands  and  Greek 
tlacedonias.has  proclaimed,  the  personal  policy  of  the  sovereign 
uis  I  resulted  in  concessions  to  Greece's  hereditary  enemies, 
iolation'of'the  constitution,  internal  anarchy,  and  isolation  and 
(iiitempt  -of  Greece.  Again  on  October  14,  King  Constantine 
cliberately  violated  the  constitution.  On  that  day  the  Chamber 
f  Deputies  was  constitutionally  due  to  assemble,  but  the  King 

;sned  a  decree  postponing  the  meeting  for  one  month 

"  Did -t  he-Entente  Allies  act  hastily  in  demanding  control  of 
lie  Greek;  war-ships  and  railroads  and  upsetting  Constantine's 
lans  for  grain  and  munition  magazines?  On  the  contrary, 
In'  action  was  taken  only  just  in  time.  For  the  King  had 
'■gun  to  accumulate. war-supplies  at  Trikhala,  in  Thessaly,  and 
Sad  prohibited  the  transportation  of  Thessalian  wheat.  He  was 
pparently  arming  himself  in  the  hope  of  having  an  opportunity 
f)  stab  the  Allies  in  the  back  for  Germany  and  Bulgaria,  and  of 
ting  able  to  impose  the  will  of  Potsdam  on  the  people  of 
!lreece." 

King  Constantine  himself  is  quoted  by  the  Athens  correspon- 
ont  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  as  saying  to  "a  high  diplo- 
uitic  personage"  who  besought  him  to  change  his  policy — 

"  I  prefer  to  lose  my  throne  rather  than  endanger  Greece.     I  am 


CONSTANTINE  ! 

o  you  HEAR'. 

THERE'S  A  MICE  LITTLE 
IOY    WAITING  TO   PJ.AV 
U 

SB 
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ilUESS  HE'S  gone  to  sleep  again 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  'Register, 

xivinced  that  in  fifteen  days  Koumania  will  exist,  no  more. 

Greece  went  into  the  war  then,  after  the  conquest   of  Rou- 

;>ma.  the  irresistible  German  forces  would  be  directed  against 

'"  •''  und  she  would  share  the  fate  of  Servia  and  Koumania." 

Iluu   he  feels  deeply  the  ordeal  through  which  his  count  r\ 


is  passing  may  be  inferred  from  his  words  to  the  nun  and  officers 
of  the  Greek  Navy  after  their  ships  had  been  surrendered  through 
"imperative  necessity"  to  the  Entente  authorities.  Reviewing 
these  sailors  in  Athens,  he  spoke  of  their  "tortured   hearts"  in 


"THE  K.IXG  CAN  DO  NO  WROM;." 

— Tu.'hill  in  the  St.   Louis  Star. 

these  hours  when  Greeks  feel  "each  new  moment   new  wound- 
deep  in  our  souls." 

But  if  Greece  has  already  suffered  all  the  disasters  of  an  un- 
successful war,  replies  Mr.  Venizelos,  it  is  because  of  the  policy 
persisted  in  by  the  King.  As  the  head  of  the  Provisional 
Government  sees  it,  the  present  struggle  in  Greece  resolves 
itself  into  the  issue  of  constitutional  liberties  or  a  returu  to  a 
feudal  system,  and  he  therefore  counts  on  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  liberal  countries.  More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Venizelos  recalls,  the  King  exprest  his 'willingness  to  leave  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece  to  the  Government,  but  declared  that 
"in  international  relations  I  consider  myself  alone  responsible 
before  God  for  their  direction."  This,  insists  Mr.  Venizelos. 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  "with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  Greece."     And  be  goes  on  to  say: 

"Clearly  King  Constantine  has  stept  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Greek  constitution.  What  lies  at  the  root  of  the  King's 
attitude  is  that  he  regards  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  as  his  own 
personal  property. 

"That  is  the  Prussian  theory  of  kingship.  We  can  not  recog- 
nize it  in  Greece.  The  result  of  the  King's  idea  of  his  right  ha> 
been  that  we  have  torn  up  the  treatj  with  Servia,  thai  we  are 
dishonored,  that  we  have  lost  touch  with  our  old  friends.  En- 
gland, France,  and  Russia,  and  that  our  hereditary  enemie- 
have  invaded  our  territory,  occupied  our  towns,  and  pillaged 
our  people." 

Still  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  from  tin-  Venizelos 
side  by  the  following  appeal  to  the  Greek  people  issued  by  The 
Provisional  Government: 

"Fellow  citizens: 

"The  cup  of  bitterness,  of  baseness,  and  humiliation  is  almost 
full.  A  policy,  the  cause  of  which  we  will  not  examine,  has  in 
the  space  of  one  year  and  a  half  produced  such  disasters  in  the 
nation  that  he  who  compares  Greece  to-day  with  that  of  the 
former  epoch  must  doubt  whether  she  is  the  same  State. 

"The  Crown,  listening  favorably  to  evil  counselors,  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  by  which  Greece,  leaving  her  traditional  friend-. 
has  attempted  to  enter  into  touch  with  her  hereditary  foes. 

"The  results  of  this  polic\  are:  Constitutional  derailment 
and  decomposition  at  home  and  isolation  and  contempt  abroad. 
All  around  us  are  distrust  and  moeken  .  Anarchy  prevails 
in  our  land 
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You.  can  say 
/    we.  "  kepf  you.  out 
' .     o{  war."         r" 


\A/e're-'30  afraid  yov 
(  might  liuf  f  yourself 


tH'em. 


CONSIDKKATIOX    KOI!    A    SMAIX   NATION" 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Nrws. 


"Our  traditional  friends  and  protectors  of  Greece  are  taking 
measures  of  security  on  our  territory  and  consider  us  as  enemies. 

"Those  who  have  always  been  our  enemies  are  occupying 
our  territory. 

"After  having  allowed  our  ally  Servia  to  be  beaten  we  have 
helped  Bulgaria  to  conquer. 

"We  prevented  the  Servians  from  passing  over  to  our  terri- 
tory to  face  the  common  enemy,  and  we  opened  the_door  to  the 
latter  to  facilitate  her  triumph. 

"The  Greek  Army,  victorious  in  1912  and  1913,  is  abandoning 
without  battle  the  regions  conquered  three  years  ago. 

"Rupel  and  Cavalla  are  occupied.  The  Greek  population  is 
fleeing  from  the  invader. 

"The  Greek  hag  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  King  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Greek  Army  is  ordered  to  stand  by,  arms  folded,  and 
witness  the  crucifixion  of  the  nation. 

"Creek  personages  are  taken  off  by  the  Bulgarians  to  unknown 
destinations.    The  Comitadjis  are  free  to  act  as  they  please. 

"Hellenism  in  Asia  Minor  is  uprooted. 

"From  every  corner  of  Macedonia  refugees  are  flowing  in  and 
the  Greek  Army,  humiliated,  is  taken  to  Germany." 

The  story  of  events  in  Greece  during  the  past  year  is  thus 
summarized  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Because  Premier  Venizelos  favored  landing  of  the  Entente 
troops  at  Saloniki  the  King  forced  his  resignation  October  15, 
1915,  after  the  great  Greek  statesman  had  held  office  six  months 
or  so.  Mr.  Zaimis  formed  a  Cabinet,  but  split  with  the  King  in 
a  few  days  on  the  same  question.  Mr.  Skouloudis  took  power 
November  8.  In  May  last  his  Government  permitted  the  Bul- 
gars  to  occupy  Macedonian  territory.  His  resignation  followed 
quickly.  A  few  days  later  the  Allies  demanded  that  Greece 
demobilize.  Zaimis  again  took  power  late  in  June  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  put  the  demobilization  into  effect, 
deport  German  propagandists.  ;iii<1  not  curb  the  growth  of  pro- 
Ally  sentiment. 

"The  Bulgars,  apparently  with  governmental  connivance, 
took  more  territory  and  ignored  their  pledge  not  to  occupy 
Seres,  Drama,  or  Kavala.  This  caused  uprisings  and  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  north  of  Greece  late  in  August.  The  Allied  fleet  ap- 
peared off  the  Pirams  and  made  a  demonstration.  King  Con- 
stantine  was  denounced  August  '27  by  a  mass-meeting  in  Athens, 
which  presented  a  document  drawn  up  by  Venizelos  berating 
the  monarch  in  language  seldom  used  in  addressing  any  sovereign. 

"By  September  1  Greece  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  enter 
the  war.  The  Allies  demanded  and  received  control  of  the 
mails  and  telegraph  and  the  arrest  of  German  propagandists. 
September  1  the  Germans  'kidnaped'  the  Fourth  (ireek  Army 
Corps  at  Kavala.  September  12  Mr.  Zaimis  resigned.  Mr. 
Demitracopulous  tried  to  form  a  Cabinet  but  failed.  Mr. 
Kalogeropoulos  took  office  four  days  later.  Asked  his  senti- 
ments toward  the  Allies,  he  replied  thai  be  had'smoked  French 
tobacco  for  forty-five  years.' 

"Venizelos  started  a  revolution  in  Crete  September  25.  The 
Premier's  cigaret  hal.it  was  ,,ot  enough  to  endear  him  to  the 
Allies,  and  lie  was  ignored.  Unable  to  treat  with  them,  he  re- 
signed. Prof.  Lambros  formed  a  Cabinet  October  9.  He  too 
has  been   ignored   by  the  Allies." 


The  recent  drastic  measures  adopted  in  Greece  by  the  Entente 
Allies  are  explained  as  follows  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch' 
from  Paris: 

"Every  act  of  Vice-Admiral  du  Fournet,  Commander  of  the 
Allied  fleet  in  Greek  waters,  respecting  control  of  the  Greek 
administration,  has  been  by  direction  of  the  Allied  Governments, 
it  is  explained  here,  with  the  sole  object  of  safeguarding  the 
communications  of  the  Entente  armies  on  the  Macedonian  front. 
According  to  the  view  exprest  here,  the  safety  of  the  Entente 
armies,  now  fully  occupied  in  the  campaign  against  the  Bu! 
garians,  has  been  imperiled  by  what  are  regarded  as  the  pro- 
German  leanings  of  the  King,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  commanders 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

(Such  offers  as  King  Constantine  recently  made  to  join  th< 
Allies  were  not  trusted.  It  was  felt  that  to  accept  them  might 
have  been  to  arm  and  finance  a  potential  enemy,  for  the  King's 
offers  were  always  conditioned  upon  being  amply  supplied  witn 
money  and  fighting  equipment.  About  one-quarter  of  the 
Greek  Army's  fighting  material  recently  was  surrendered  to  th. 
Bulgarians,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  Allies  as  unwise  to  provide 
more  equipment  and  pay  for  the  troops." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  agrees  the  New  York  Evening  Poxi, 
"that  the  fear  of  what  the  Athens  Government  may  do  in  tin 
rear  of  the  Allied  battle-line  is  handicapping  military  operations 
in  Macedonia." 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  C.  Vassardakis,  a  formei 
Greek  Consul-General,  there  are  more  than  300,000  Greeks,  am 
practically  90  per  cent,  of  them  "are  heart  and  soul  in  favoi 
of  the  Venizelos  Government."  On  October  15,  at  a  Greek  mass- 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  a  Venizelos  party  was  organized,  ant 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  King  Constantine  has  aban- 
doned more  than  $30,000,000  worth  of  forts  and  munitions  in  Mace- 
donia and  allowed  the  Fourth  Regiment  to  be  kidnaped,  and  has 
thus  dishonored  Greece  and  all  Hellenism;  in  addition,  it  has  east 
a  stain  on  the  national  honor  of  Greece  and  its  policy  threatens 
the  extinction  of  the  nation: 

"The  Greeks  of  New  York  and  America  resolve,  in  mass-meet- 
ing, to  indorse  and  support  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  headed  by  Venizelos,  against,  the  present 
Government.  They  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Venizelos  Govern- 
ment, which  the  Greeks  of  America  consider  the  only  salutarj 
movement,  and  for  the  success  of  which  they  will  do  everything 
in  their  power. 

"They  greet  with  enthusiasm  the  heroic  islands,  Crete,  Sanios 
Mitylene  and  Chios, for  having  embraced  this  movement.  Thej 
send  their  greetings  to  the  National  Defense  Committee  in 
Saloniki  for  its  efforts  toward  the  liberty  of  our  country. 

"They  exhort  the  Greek  colonists  in  America  that  througl 
meetings,  resolutions,  and  other  measures  they  use  their  great 
moral  influence  to  induce  the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  also  em- 
brace the  national  movement  and  to  expel  the  enemies  w. " 
abolished  the  Greek  sovereignty  in  Macedonia,  and  also  to  de- 
feat and  cast  out  the  demagogs  now  surrounding  the  King. 
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JAPAN    IN   THE   DOORWAY 

AS  SEEN  FROM  THIS  SIDE  of  the  Pacific,  the  door  to 

L\  Western  trade  in  China  is  now  open  and  now  shut,  as 
£  -*-  .Japanese  statesmen  pull  the 'strings,  and  the  accession 
f  Japan's  leading  military  figure  to  the  Premiership  is  taken 
y  many  to  foreshadow  even  more  of  Japanese  interference  in 
lie  concerns  of  China.  After  some  early  alarm  over  the  new 
,usso-.Japanesc  treaty  last  summer  was  quieted  by  official  as- 
irances  that  American  rights  in  China  would  not  be  affected, 
le  announcement  of  a  big  railroad  enter-  • 
rise  to  be  undertaken  in  China  by  United 
bates  interests  was  hailed  by  our  press  as 
-oof  enough  that  the  door  of  American 
jportunity  in  China  was  still  open.  But 
ie  Russian  and  Japanese  protests  against 
lese  contracts  mean,  in  the  Boston   Tran- 

ript'a  opinion,  that  the  verbal  assurances 
Russia  and  Japan  "have  been  put  to  a 

aetical   test  by  an  American  corporation 

id  have  been  found  valueless."     Now  the 

ily  way  The  Transcript  can  account  for  the 

panese  position  is  by  suggesting  that  the 

w  Premier,   Field-Marshal  Terauchi,  who 

eoeeds  Marquis  Okuma,  "has  determined 
repeat  his  Korean  policy  in  the  future  of 

una."     Count  Terauehi's  efficient  partici- 

tion   in   the   annexation   of   Korea,   when 

>sident-General,   has    prompted    the    sug- 

stion  that  he  might  play  a  similar  role  in 

una.    His  record  as  a   soldier — he  made 
mark    as    Minister    of    War — has    also 

?ated  uneasiness  both  in  this  country  and 

Japan.     But,  he  declares  in  an  interview 
en  to  the  Associated  Press, 


Any  idea  that  1  shall  'wave  the  sword' 
tile  I  am  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  is  based 
a  false  comprehension  of  my  career  and 
complete  misconception  of  the  Japanese 
npire,  its  past  and  its  hopes  and  ideals  for 
i  future 

Tell  the  American  people  that  my  ear- 
st  and  constant  endeavor  shall  be  to  pro- 
»te  the  friendly  ties  which  have,  bound 
pan  and  America  for  half  a  century.  Your  people  know  my 
nainistrative  record  in  Korea.  Because  I  am  a  successful 
dier,  shall  that  prevent  my  being  a  prudent  Minister  of  State'.' 
(  it,  repeat  it,  that  I  come  as  a  statesman  who  is  seeking  the 
ting  interests  of  my  people,  not  as  a  militarist  seeking  glori- 
ition  by  the  sword." 

Speaking  of  China,  ( !ount  Terauchi  said: 

'Japan's  ambition  is  to  have  China  benefit,  like  Japan,  from 
'  fruits  of  world-civilization  and  of  world-progress.  The 
lanese  and  Chinese  people  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
r  future  destiny  is  a  common  destiny  that  is  historically 
olved 

People  talk  of  closing  the  door:  that  is  a  complete  11011 
■•<i(  mus. 

So  long  as  Japan's  vital  interests  and  dignity  are  not  infringed 
•an  will  make  no  aggressive  step  against  any  nation,  especially 
lerioa." 

fhis  declaration,  in  the  judgtnent  of  the  Newark  News, 
trants  optimism.  Japan,  says  the  Washington  Times, 
pods  the  counsels  of  moderation  more  than  anything  else 
'  'low,  and  Count  Terauchi  displays  every  disposition  to 
ppt  and  abide  by  them."  His  realization  of  the  need  of  con- 
ating  world-sentiment,  as  shown  in  the  Associated  Press 
a.  seems  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  "a  wholesome  indication  that 
1  >  portend  a  degree  of  responsiveness."  The  New  York  7'////.  s 
1  Boston  Herald  both  speak  of  the  accession  of  Terauchi  as 
'  10ve  backward  toward  autocracy  and  imperialism.    But  even 


HK  WILL  NOT    "WAVE  THE  SWOttD. 


Japan's  now  soldier  Premier,  Count 
Terauchi,  declares  his  friendship  for 
the  United  States  and  asks:  "Be- 
cause I  am  a  successful  soldier,  shall 
that  prevent  my  being  a  prudent 
Minister  of  State?  " 


so.  contends  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  new  ministry  may 
be  expected  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  Nor  does  the  New  Fork  Evening  f'o.sl  see  in  the  change 
of  rulers  any  reasons  for  apprehension'among  us.     It  says: 

"Criticism  against  Okuma  in  Japan  has  been  directed  toward 
his  Chinese  policies.  The  opposition  at  Tokyo  is  disgruntled 
with  Japan's  supposed  backdown  in  her  demands  on  the  Chinese 
Government.  A  more  vigorous  policy  has  been  asked  for  in 
southern  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  [f  Count  Terauchi  has 
been  put  in  to  do  effectively  what  Okuma  did  ineffectively,  his 
interests  must  be  directed  to  China,  and  not  across  the  Pacific 
to  California.  Even  if  Okuma  had  been 
concerned  with  the  American  problem, 
Terauehi's  advent  would  have  meant  a 
change.  He  is  identified  completely  with 
Japanese  expansionist  plans  in  Asia.  His 
own  inclinations  would  carry  him  along  that 
line  even  if  Okuma  had  not  followed  it. 
The  Yellow  Peril  on  our  Pacific  Coast  is 
verv  much  what  it  has  alwavs  been — the 
•Yellow  Peril.'" 

But  the  Boston  Transcript  is  frankly 
alarmed.  If  finds  the  Premiership  of 
Terauchi  to  be  "essentially  a  menace  to  the 
relations  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States."  Nor  is  The  Transcript 
satisfied  by  the  Terauchi  interview.  It  notes 
the  new  Premier's  insistence  on  "Japan's 
vital  interest  and  dignity."  Now.  says  the 
Boston  paper, 

"The  claim  which  the  Japanese  have 
particularly  set  forth,  in  their  complaints 
against  the  California  land-laws  and  the  rules 
excluding  Japanese  children,from  the  public 
schools  in  that  State,  and  also  with  regard 
to  their  exclusion  from  naturalization  by 
our  Federal  laws,  is  that  their  rights  and 
dignity  are  infringed  by  these  regulations. 
.  .  .  We  seem  to  be  given  by  Premier 
Terauchi  •  our  choice  between  withdrawing 
these  infringements  of  the  dignity  of  Japa- 
nese subjects  or  encountering  the  -aggressi\e 
steps'  of  Japan." 

Thus,  "Count  Terauehi's  statement  with 
regard  to  China  is  no  more  reassuring" 


"In  fact,  it  outlines  a  continuance  of  Jap- 
anese 'guardianship'  over  that  country.  He 
desires  that  China  shall  benefit,  like  Japan,  from 'the  fruits  of 
the  world's  civilization.'  The  Japanese  and  Chinese,  he  says, 
have  'sprung  from  the  same  stock."  and  their  future  destinj 
is  a  common  destiny."  As  the  Chinese  themselves  do  noi 
it  in  that  way  at  all,  but  imagine  that  they  have  a  future  and  a 
destiny  of  their  own.  the  words  of  Count  Terauchi  indicate 
that  he  surely  has  a  policy  to  enforce  upon  China.  His  words 
are  essentially  a  menace. 

"Washington  must  face  this  menace." 

After  this  cry  of  alarm,  it  ma\  be  well  to  turn  to  the  quite 
undisturbed  New  York  Globe,  which  sees  no  reason  for  us  to 
bother  our  heads  about  Japan's  Chinese  plan.      We  read: 

"As  to  the  minutiffi  of  the  Japanese  policy  toward  China 
few  Americans  are  competent  to  judge.  But  broad  principles 
we  can  understand,  and  one  is  that  partially  developed  areas 

of  the  Asiatic  continent  ami  appurtenant  islands  are  a  natural 
field  for  Japanese  expansion  -as  natural  as  was  the  land  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  original  United  States.  Our  natural 
inclination  should  be  to  give  Japan  a  free  hand  in  Asiatic  affairs 
as  she  gives  us  a  free  hand  in  American  affairs.  Asia  is  her 
side  of  the  water,  and  we  should  beware  of  ignorant  interference." 

Yet  we  have  had  important  trade  interests  in  China  since  the 
earliest  days  of  our  national  independence.  And  there  has 
of  late  been  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  Chinese  develoj*- 
ment  among  American  business  men.  Senators  Hoke  Smith 
and  Fletcher,  John  M.  Parker  and  Herman  C.  Metz.  are  lined 
tip  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Owens  in  the  new  "Chinese-American 
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A   cr,OSE-UP  FOR  UNCLE  SAM. 

—Bradley  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


SEEING   THE  GAME  WITHOUT  A  TICKET. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 


CARTOON    ECHOES    OF    THE    t/-53'S    VISIT. 


Products  Exchange  Company,"  we  read  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
A  much  more  important  undertaking  was  thus  announced  in  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Peking: 

"The  Chinese  Government  has  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  Siems-Carey  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  financed  by  the 
American  International  Corporation,  for  the  construction  of 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  railways.  The  probable  cost  of  this 
work  will  be  more  than  $100,0OO,0(M).  and  construction  will  begin 
immediately.     The  engineers  arc  already  at  work." 

But  "Russia  suddenly  discovers  that  the  railroad  privileges 
offered  the  American  concern  were  long  ago  conceded  exclusively 
to  her;  and,"  as  the  Boston  Journal  puts  it,  "Japan  simultane- 
ously discovers  that  the  American  contract  violates  an  old  Chinese 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  Government."  Little  attention, 
thinks  the  Boston  Transcript,  "need  be  paid  to  Russia's  protest 
concerning  the  building  of  a  railway  from  P'eng  ( 'heng  to  Lanchow. 
If  friendly  representations  at  Petrograd  will  not  be  sufficient, 
other  pressure  may  be  placed  effectively  upon  Russia  through 
the  loans  for  which  she  is  constantly  applying  to  American 
bankers."  But  the  Siems-Carey  contract  involves  reconstruction 
work  on  the  Grand  Canal  within  the  borders  of  Shantung 
Province.  Japan  claims,  according  to  the  dispatches,  by  reason 
of  her  conquest  of  this  province,  all  the  development  rights 
heretofore  held  by  Germany.     Says  The  Transcript: 

"It  is  to  Japan  that  protests  against  her  interference  with  a 
legitimate  contract  by  an  American  firm  must  be  made,  and 
there  should  be  no  weak  yielding  on  the  part  of  our  Government." 

But  President  Siems,  of  the  Minnesota  firm,  says  he  is  not 
worrying,  and,  as  quoted  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  does  not  "believe 
thai  the  protests  will  avail,  as  the  contracts  for  the  work  are 
signed."  And  we  read  in  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch  from 
Washington,  that  "inasmuch  as  the  location  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  has  not  been  chosen  and  the  contract  makes  provision 
for  relocation  in  case  such  a  protest  should  be  encountered, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  solution  may  be  found  between 
the  parties  themselves  without  the  intervention  of  the  State 
Department." 

Even  more  soothing  is  the  information  gleaned  by  the  New 
York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondenl  "in  circles  qualified 
to  give  the  views  of  the  Japanese  Government."  Japan  and 
Russia,  we  are  told,  were  only  making  "inquiries"  at  Peking, 

which    were    misinterpreted    as    protests.      These    Powers    intend 

to  treat  the  I  nit.  <|  States  as  the  'favored  outsider"  in  Eastern 


Asia.  America  and  American  capital  are  said  to  be  wclcomt 
in  China.  Japan,  says  the  Tribune's  informant,  "  needs  them 
for  unless  China  is  developed  Japan  can  not  expand  her  trade 
She  has  not  the  great  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  i- 
unable  to  lend  money  for  building  railroads  and  for  othe 
improvements." 


WHY    BRITAIN    READS   OUR   LETTERS 

SUSPICION   that   the   British  Government  looks   througi 
our  private  business  correspondence  with  neutrals  with 
view  to  stealing  trade  secrets  for  British  firms  has  bee 
voiced  more  than  once  in  our  press.     The  charge  has  been  ch 
nounced    in    England    as    "cruelly    false."     But    these   denial 
have  not  kept  Americans  from  wondering  why  the  Allies  shoul 
examine  our  letters  to  Norway,  or  Holland,  with  all  the  car 
and   curiosity  expended  by  a  gossip-loving  fourth-class    post 
master  upon  his  neighbors'   post-card  messages.     It  is  all  e> 
plained  in   the  recent  Anglo-French  note  answering  Secretar 
Lansing's  protest  of  May  24.     It  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  t 
keep  up  the  practise  which  Mr.  Lansing  called  "an  unwarrante 
limitation  on  the  use  by  neutrals  of  the  world's  highway  for  tl; 
transmission    of   correspondence,"   because   Germany  has  bee 
using  neutral  mails  to  forward   enemy   correspondence,  and,  i 
quoted  below,  "a  few  lines  of  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  enem 
may  be  as  useful  or  even  more  useful  to  his  warlike  operation 
than  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition."     The  5,000-word  noh 
includes  many   more  arguments  justifying  the  Allied  practis 
but  not  one  word  promising  the  "radical  change,  restoring  t 
the  United  States  its  full  rights  as  a  neutral  Power,"  which  01 
Government  demanded  last  May.      So  official  circles  [in  Wasl 
ington,  according   to    the    press   correspondents,  find   the  no' 
unsatisfactory. 

So  do  our  editors.  Some  papers,  like  the  Washington  Tinu 
find  the  "tone  and  temper"  of  the  note  quite  unobjectionahl 
Others  are  moved  to  wrath.  "The  note  is  written  as  if  it  we 
addresl  to  King  Constantine  of  Greece,"  says  the  Brookb. 
Times,  which  thinks  it  to  be  Mr.  Lansing's  duty  "to  send 
back  to  Downing  Street  with  a  polite  reminder  to  its  autho 
that  it  is  a  communication  such  as  no  national  Power  of  H 
first  rank  could  accept  as  part  of  its  correspondence  with  anotl) 
friendly  coordinate  Power."  The  Philadelphia  Record 
content  with  calling  the  memorandum  "the  most  unsatisfacto 
document  in  our  correspondence  with  Great  Britain. 
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This  note,  delivered  to  our  State  Department  on  October  12, 
<uvs  that  the  Hague  convention  cited  by  the  United  States  is 
not  binding,  because  not  ratified  by  all  the  belligerents.  It 
argues  that  the  United  States  has  agreed  that  private  corre- 
ipondence  may  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  it  contains  contraband. 
Such  examination  can  not  be  carried  out  at  sea  without  involving 
cb&fusion,  delay,  and  risk.  Hence  the  Allies  have  arranged  "the 
removal  of  the  mail-bags  and  their  dispatch  to  points  provided 
with  the  staff  and  material  requisite  for  prompt  and  regular 
handling,"  in  order  to  inconvenience  neutrals  as  Utile  as  possible. 
Vessels  thus  brought  to  a  port  like  Kirkwall  are  treated  as  tho 
mil  with  on  the  high  seas.  Other  neutral  vessels  entering 
British  ports  are  examined  to  see  that  their  cargoes  are  harmless. 
It  is  explained  that  "the  German  custom  of  abusing  neutral 
mails  and  of  forwarding  enemy  correspondence,  even  official 
correspondence  bearing  upon  hostilities,  under  apparently  in- 
offensive covers,  sent  from  one  neutral  to  another,  has  rendered 
necessary  the  supervision  of  mails  in  transit  to  or  from  countries 
adjacent  to  Germany  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  mails  in  transit 
to  or  from  Germany  itself."  A  number  of  precedents,  some 
from  American  practise,  are  cited  in  defense  of  the  Allies' 
position.  On  the  seas,  international  law  is  said  to  give  a  belligerent 
the  right  to  search  for  anything  which  may  assist  the  hostile 
operations  of  its  enemy.    And — 


"A  few  lines  of  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  enemy  may  be  as 
useful  or  even  more  useful  to  his  warlike  operations  than  a 
argo  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Experience  in  the  course  of  the 
iresent  war  has,  in  fact,  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
ion.  Hostile  acts  have  failed  which  had  been  planned  through 
he  mails.  Dangerous  plots,  which  the  enemy  does  not  even  spare 
neutral  countries,  have  been  detected  in  the  mail  and  foiled." 

The  Allied  Governments  agree  that  the  rights  of  belligerents 
md  neutrals  are  equally  sacred.  But,  "the  rights  of  the  United 
■States  as  a  neutral  Power  can  not  in  their  opinion  include  that  of 
iroiection  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  dispatches, 
larcels,  correspondence,  or  communications  of  whatever  nature 
bey  may  be,  which  have  a  hostile  character,  manifest  or  (lis- 
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THB  SHEPHERD. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York    World 

"sod,  and  a  hostile  destination,  direct  or  indirect;    such  coni- 

Umoation  can  only  be  carried  on  by  private  American  citizens 
l,,,ir  proper  risk  and  peril."  Finally,  the  British  and  French 
vernments agree  to  correct  or  assume  the  responsibility  for  any 

lilts,  abuses,  or  serious  mistakes  in  the  examination  of  the  mails. 
1  nis  answer,  considered  in  connection  with  the  American  pro- 

-i-  seems  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Fork 


Heraldic  present  the  mail-censorship  issue  as  a  single  problem  in 

which    the    acknowledged    belligerent    rights   of   one    party    con- 
flict  with  the  acknowledged  neulral  rights  of  the  other — 

"The  belligerents  recognize  the  neutral  rights  contended  for 
by  the  United  States.  The  United  States  recognizes  the  bellig- 
erent  rights   contended  for    by    Great  Britain  and  France.      But 


BIDING   BEHIND   A   SVHTE1U  I  BE 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  ChronicU 

apparently  it  is  physically  impossible  to  exercise  the  belligerent 
right  without  a  violation  of  the  neutral  right,  or,  if  the  alterna- 
tive course  were  followed,  to  respect  the  neutral  right  withoui  a 
sacrifice  of  the  belligerent  rights. 

"This  anomalous  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  articles  are 
carried  in  the  Tuails  which  are  both  contraband  and  mail.  Now 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  rights  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  maintain  an  inspection  of  the  mails  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  contraband.  But  the  United  States  upholds  the  in- 
violability of  sealed  mail  matter.  So  the  problem  is  presented 
of  how  to  deter  or  segregate  contraband  merchandise  carried  in 
sealed  mail  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  inviolability 
of  such  mails." 

This  deadlock  is  acknowledged  and  discus!  from  various 
angles  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledg<  r,  New  York  Em  ning  Post, 

and  Boston  Christian  Sciena  Monitor.  But  the  Springfield 
Union  dismisses  it   as  absurd 

"How  can  neutral  rights  be  in  conflicl  with  belligerenl  rights'.' 
Either  neutral  rights  are  being  violated  in  Great  Britain's  treat- 
ment of  the  mails,  or  they  are  not 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  Greal  Britain  is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
evasion,  talking  to  consume  time  while  yielding  nothing." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  after  a  long  editorial  examination 
of  precedents  and  tendencies  in  the  history  of  belligerent  treat- 
ment <>f  neutral  mails,  concludes  that  "British  practise  in  this 
war  has  been  reactionary.-'  While  the  mails  issue  i^  not  gra\< 
enough  to  bring  us  into  serious  collision,  it  may.  in  the  Repub- 
lican's opinion,  "help  to  consolidate  a  grievance  big  enough  in 
the  end  to  make  real  trouble,  and  the  Allies  should  be  warned  in 
season."  Other  dailies  likewise  look  upon  this  treatment  of  our 
mails  as  a  last  straw.  Says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  rather 
bitterly: 

"The  natural  sympathy  of  Americans  with  Great  Britain  in 
her  present  struggle  is  si  rained  to  the  Uttermost  by  her  arrogant 
presumption  in  ignoring  and  o\  orriding  all  rights  on  the  high  seas 
that  may  possibly  run  counter  to  her  own  immediate  interests. 
.  .  .  She  opens  the  United  States  mails  w  herever  she  can  find  them 
and  holds  out  of  them  whatever  she  chooses.  No  neutral  nation 
apparently  has  any  right  on  the  high  seas  which  Great  Britain 
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feels  bound  to  respect  if  she  suspects  that  by  any  chance  there  is 
anything  on  board  of  that  vessel  that  might  give  aid  or  comfort 
to  Great  Britain's  enemies." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  ask  several  editors.  Some 
remind  us  that  the  President  has  in  his  hands  certain  powers  of 
reprisal  given  by  Congress.  He  may  interfere  with  trade,  trans- 
portation, or  communication  between  our  ports  and  those  of  of- 
fending Allies.  But  the  indignant  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
suggests  a  program  which  would  both  cure  and  prevent.     It  says: 

"The  delivery  of  letters  is  a  function  of  Government — an  act 
of  sovereignty.  The  authorities,  when  a  letter  or  a  package  to, 
say,  Norway  or  Denmark  is  properly  stamped  and  deposited,  are 
under  obligation  to  deliver  it.  Any  agency  that  denies  our 
right  to  carry  out  this  function  interferes  directly  and  brazenly 
with  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
nation  that  permits  such  interference  should  draw  nice  distinc- 
tions and  swallow  the  insult  because  life  is  not  lost  when  mail- 
bags  are  seized. 

"There  is  one  way,  and  only  one,  that  the  arrogant  Entente 
countries  can  be  brought  to  their  senses.  Let  our  mail  for  a  sea- 
son be  carried  in  United  States  cruisers,  and  let  the  captains  of 
such  cruisers  be  given  the  simple  and  direct  instructions  to  de- 
liver the  bags  at  the  port  of  destination." 

But  the  Washington  Times  sees  no  need  of  any  extreme  mea- 
sures. It  reminds  us  that  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  their  lives, 
that  their  enemy,  Germany, 

"has  employed  instruments  and  measures  on  the  seas  that 
have  at  least  been  the  subject  of  profound  disaffection  among 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  countries.  The  enemies  of  Ger- 
many insist  on  employing  to  the  limit  of  efficiency  the  weapons 
which  they  hold.  .  .  .  Their  attitude,  like  that  of  Germany,  is 
simply  that  if  neutrals  get  their  shins  kicked  by  reason  of  being 
too  close  to  the  ringside,  it  is  regrettable,  but  the  kicking  will 
have  to  go  on." 

And  while  we  are  talking  "of  interferences  with  mails  and  simi- 
lar outrages,"  it  seems  worth  while  to  the  New  York  Globe  to 
note  that — 

"The  Stephana  was  a  mail-steamer  and  carried  a  large  amount 
of  postal  matter  from  Newfoundland.  It  was  effectively  cen- 
sored. It  was  not  merely  delayed  but  effectively  stopt  by 
being  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  persons  who  complain, 
not  without  reason,  of  an  irritating  practise  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty can  assuage  their  feelings  by  reflecting  on  the  German 
method  of  handling  neutral  mail  when  it  comes  under  the  power 
of  the  German  Admiralty." 


KING   COTTON   AGAIN    ON   HIS   THRONE 

A  JUMP  from  five  to  nearly  twenty  cents  a  pound  foi 
cotton  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  ai 
"  editorial  observers  point  out,  is  an  event  of  far-reachuy 
importance.  With  cotton  quoted  on  the  New  York  Cottor 
Exchange  at  prices  unprecedented  since  the  Civil  War,  witl 
both  exports  and  domestic  consumption  of  this  great  Southen 
staple  increasing,  and  with  the  world's  visible  supply  below  tha 
of  last  year,  the  value  of  this  year's  cotton-crop  in  the  Unite' 
States,  notes  the  New  York  Commercial,  "is  far  above  a  billiot 
dollars,  and  is  netting  the  cotton-growers  more  than  they  receive 
for  the  largest  crops  ever  raised."  Moreover,  affirms  The  Com 
mercial,  "it  rests  solely  with  the  cotton-growers  and  merchant 
of  the  South  whether  cotton  shall  be  stabilized  for  years  to  coni* 
on  a  reasonable  and  profitable  basis  that  can  be  maintained  h 
concerted  and  honest  effort."  The  South,  we  are  assured,  "ha 
a  chance  to  start  right  in  a  campaign  to  control  the  price  o 
cotton  without  losing  its  hold  on  the  markets  of  Europe" — i 
the  cotton-growers  can  be  induced  to  work  together.  Owin; 
to  two  successive  short  cotton-crops  in  the  South  the  record 
breaking  crop  of  1914  has  been  absorbed  and  consumed,  an< 
therefore  "the  South  should  try  to  raise  more  cotton  next  yea 
without  reverting  to  the  old  one-crop  system."  Concerning  thes 
broader  aspects  of  the  cotton  situation  this  New  York  pape 
goes  on  to  say: 

' '  Surplus  stocks  of  cotton  have  been  worked  off  everywhere 
and  the  demand  is  better  than  ever  before  altho  the  market 
of  Central  Europe  are  closed  and  very  little  cotton  can  reac 
Russia.  Peace  would  increase  the  demand  by  reopening  the* 
markets.  The  South  is  now  in  a  position  to  organize  its  cotto 
business  and  keep  the  price  on  a  profitable  level.  Its  ware 
housing  system  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  planters  an 
local  merchants  now  know  that  the  new  warehouses  are  c 
great  value  in  securing  a  full  price  for  cotton.  More  are  neede 
and  should  be  built  at  once  while  the  South  has  money  an 
credit.  In  order  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton  in  normal  time 
ability  to  finance  the  crop  is  the  prime  requisite.  The  Federt 
Reserve  Act  has  provided  the  machinery  for  doing  this  in  a  cor 
servative  way,  and  Southern  cotton-growers  and  merchants  mut 
realize  that  success  depends  on  not  borrowing  too  much  mone 
on  the  security  of  their  cotton.  Lending  too  much  money  o 
stocks  of  cotton  weakens  its  technical  position  and  throws 
lot  of  distress  cotton  on  the  market  when  the  price  declines." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Never  before  in  history  have  three  miles  seemed  so  short. — New  York 
Sun. 

England   is  now  convinced  .  that  Germany   has  Zeppelins   to   burn. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Germany  is  gradually  getting  rid  of  its  real-estate  holdings  in  France. 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Weli,  anyhow,  China  is 
how   high 


Japan's  attitude  is  reported  to  alarm  China, 
used  to  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Now  that  Mr.   Rockefeller  is  a  billionaire   he  doesn't    can; 
gasoline  goes. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  time  seems  to  be  at  hand  when  Constantine  of  Greece  would  give 
his  kingdom  for  a  horse. — New  York  Sun. 

Mexico's  useful  role  was  to  give  the  United  States  the  exercise  in  for- 
bearance that  it  needed. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Part  of  the  trouble  at  Sing  Sing  rose  from  the  ambition  of  inmates  to 
operate  beyond  the  throe-mile  limit. — New  York  World. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution,  if  we  were  President  Wilson,  we'd  write  our 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  now. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Roumania  tried  to  get  in  just  in  time  to  help  herself  to  the  dessert, 
but  apparently  she's  in  the  soup  instead. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

"Cotton  Belt  has  paid  off  its  floating  indebtedness."  Shows  what 
can  bo  done  by  tightening  the  belt  instead  of  eating  more. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

It  was  decidedly  impertinent  of  some  busybody  to  inquire  why  the  size 
of  the  loaf  of  bread  was  not  increased  when  flour  was  cheap. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

The  reason  an  American  is  an  American  is  because  ho  wants  a  car  too 
large  for  his  garage  ;>  garage  too  large  for  his  back  yard,  and  a  back  yard 
too  large  for  his  pockotbook.—  Dallas  News. 


Otto,  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the  mad  kings  of  Europe,  died  yesterdaj 
New  York  Sun. 

The  Allies  say  the  letters  are  too  interesting  to  leave  them  unread 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Isn't  picking  up  the  floating  victims  of  a  torpedo-attack  a  violation  ■ 
neutrality? — Boston  Herald. 

That  Dobrudja  province  couldn't    be  having  a  worse  time  if  it   "''' 
neutral. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

Probably  that,  Russian  census  was  taken  after  the  Austrian  prisoin 
were  captured. — Portland  Oreaonian. 

It  seems  impossible  for  Germany  to  place  those  British  "tanks  on 
prohibition  basis. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Why  not  assign  one  American  destroyer  permanently  to  the  U-n.i  i 
do  the  German's  rescuing?  —  Wall  Sired  Journal. 

There  really  is  a  way  to  beat  blackmailers,  but  it's  a  tiresome,  unexcitii 
sort  of  way  as  old  as  the  moral  law. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

If  Lazarus  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  ten-cent  loaf,  there  wouldn 
have  been  any  crumbs  falling  from  the  rich  man's  table. — Dallas  New- 

There  may  bo  two  bushels  of  apples  for  every  man,  woman,  and  cni 
in  this  country,  but  it  takes  the  dough  to  make  apple-pie.— Allan 
Constitution. 

There  is  some  complaint  in  Chicago  because  the  loaves  of  bread  are  u 
heavy  enough.  Still,  there  would  be  louder  complaints  if  they  were  n 
light  enough. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman  ■ 

My  reading  the  editorials  in  any    Republican   newspaper  it  is  easy 
discover  that,  Mr.   Hughes  is  the  only  living  man  who  knows  exactly  no 
the  United  States  should  be  governed     and  he  won't  toll.—  New  York  H  '" 
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RUSSIAN   PRISON   ATROCITIES 


INHUMAN    TREATMENT   of   German    prisoners   at    the 
hands  of  the  Russians  lias  been  freely  alleged  in  the  German 
press    for    many    months    past,    but    recently    the    official 
\  orddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  preferred  categorical  charges 
against  the  Russian  authorities,  citing  a  long  list  of  instances 
where  ( lerman  prisoners 
aTC    said    to    have;  been 
beaten    and    starved  to 
leath  or  otherwise  in- 
humanly treated.  These 
harges   are   made    offi- 
lially    by   the    German 
i<>\  eminent     and      oc- 
upy  considerable  space 
n    the    official     organ. 
They  run,  in  part: 

"Wounded   prisoners 
if    war    are    dismissed 
mm    the    hospitals    in 
lussia  before   they  are 
onvalescent,  and  sent, 
nly  half  clothed,  to  Si- 
beria,   so     that     many 
erish  on  the  way.     In 
Lussia  prisoners  of  war 
re     beaten      by     their 
eepers   and   whipt   by 
issacks  who  are  ordered 
)  do   so,   or  they    are 
ogged  'h rough  the  line. 
11      Rasdolnoje       and 
/ernschne  Udinsk  pris- 
aers  were  killed  in  this 
ay.     In   the   Siberian 
nlitary   district   of  Ir- 
utsk,  prisoners  who  are 
ically  unable  to  do 
le  hard  work  assigned 
I  hem  are  treated  as 
mvicts  for  the  further 
nation     of    their    in> 

isonment 

In    the    hospital    at 

anak  patients  received  so  little  food  that   hundreds  have  al- 

ady  died  of  hunger.     In  the  Siberian  camp  Nikolsk  Ussurisk 

urvy  and   typhus  are  raging  as  a  consequence  of  insufficient 

od;    ID  per  cent,  of  the  sick  have  succumbed.     In  the  Siberian 

mp  Rasdolnoje  the  prisoners  suffer  from  scurvy  and  blindness 

cause  of  underfeeding;    they  are  compelled  in  the  bitter  cold 

'h>  canal  work,  which  necessitates  their  standing  in  the  water. 

Atschinsk  the  prisoners  lie  in  semisubterranean  barracks  dur- 

J     the     Siberian     winter,    without      straw-bags     or    blankets; 

my  lose  their  eyesight  because  of  the  poor  light.     All  rooms 

'  lull  of  vermin;    food  and  clothing  are  wholly   insufficient. 

te    interned    are    forbidden    to   hold  religious  services  or  to 

cud  church 

"In  Werschne-Udinsk  twenty  prisoners  were  locked  up  eight 
ys  in  a  small  room  in  which  they  could  just  about  stand 
tngside  of  one  another  because  they  refused  to  work  before 
seiying  the  promised  pay.  There  have  also  been  cases  of 
gging  through  the  line.  The  occupants  of  one  barrack  were 
ftten  so  violently  that  one  remained  dead  on  the  ground, 
era)  had  to  lie  carried  away,  one  man  lost  an  eye,  and  many 
'I  to  seek  medical  attention.  The  reason  for  this  barbarous 
latmenl  was  a  dispute  among  the  prisoners. 

In  Skotowo  an  incoming  train  full  of  Turks  suffering  from 
»tted  typhus  was  distributed  among  all  barracks.  This 
ised  an  epidemic,  to  which  12  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  sue- 
nbed.  Religious  services  are  permitted,  but  the  people  have 
work  on  Sunday,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  attend. 


GERMAN    SOLDIERS    1 N    RUSSIAN    HANDS. 

According  to  the  American  Consul-General  in  Moscow.  Russia    holds  over  a  mil- 
lion German  and  Austrian  milltarj  prisoners  and  upward  of  200,000  civilian  subjects 

of  111-  Central  Powers  who  were  domiciled  in  the  Russian   Empire  prior  to  the  war. 


"In  Rasdolnoje  prisoners  who  are  taken  ill  are  first  punished 
by  being  locked  up.  While  working  bard,  the  prisoners  are 
beaten  frequently,  and,  aliho  they  have  not  enough  to  eat  as 
it  is.  they  are  punished  by  getting  nothing  at  all.  Repeatedly 
men  were  flogged  through  the  line,  while  non-commissioned 
officers  were  placed  on  the  floor  and  whipt.     On  order  of  the 

commanders,  cossack^ 
during  the  nighl  broke 
into  the  barracks  of  the 

Austrian  officers  in  order 

to  beat  them." 

The  Russian  papers, 
in  replying  to  these 
charges,  say  that  the 
only  hardship  endured 
by  the  German  prison- 
ers is  occasional  work, 
and  that  they  are  tar 
better  off  than  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  in  Ger- 
many. For  example, 
the  Petrograd  Nbvoye 
Vn  mya,  the  premier  or- 
gan in  Russia,  wri1 

'"  Russian  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany  are 
robbed  of  their  clothes 
and  underwear.  They 
are  given  unpalatable, 
unwholesome,  and  in- 
sufficient food.  They 
are  deprived  of  medi- 
cal assistance.  They 
are  housed  in  damp, 
cold  barracks,  without 
heat  and  light.  They 
are  worked  to  death. 
They  are  subjected  to 
ill-treat  nient .     beatings. 

legalized  tortures 

"The  condition  of  the 
German  prisoners  in 
Russia  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. They  are  not  compelled  to  work,  but  those  who  agree  to 
work  enjoy  all  kinds  of  privileges  for  a  little  effort.  Their 
demands  are  so  great  that  they  might  be  taken  for  victors 
rather  than  prisoners.  At  a  time  when  for  the  Russian  people 
four  meatless  days  have  been  introduced,  they  are  entitled  to 
get  meal  rations  every  day.  As  to  the  condition  of  enemy 
officers,  they  gel  excellent  quarters,  often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  local  inhabitants.  They  are  allowed  greal  freedom,  they 
receive  a  salary  from  the  Russian  treasury,  they  g.-t  in  full  all 
money  remittances  from  Germany,  and  may  dispose  of  their 
funds  as  they  see  fit." 

The  Russian  public  evidently  believe  that   their  prisoners  oi 
war  in  Germany  are  not   well  treated,  tor  we  find  the    v 
Vremya  advocating  measures  of  reprisal.     It  says-: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  copy  the  method  of  Gorman  brutality 

.  .  .  but  if  our  people  there  art-  kepi  in  pens,  barns,  and  stables, 
the  German  prisoners  here  ought  to  be  transferred  to  similar 
pens,  barns,  and  stables.  If  the  Russians  in  Germany  are  led 
on  SOUp  fit   lor  pigs,  let  the  Germans  eat  tin-  same  here.      Russian 

prisoners  are  compelled  by  tortures  to  dig  trenches  for  the 
Germans,  let  the  Germans  do  the  same  \\ork  here.  If  Russians 
are  executed  for  refusing  to  do  military  work,  let  the  same  law- 
be  applied  to  the  Germans  hen-." 

A  curious  paragraph  is  found  in  tin-  Manchester  Guardian 
in  connection  with  this  subject,     it  runs: 
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"The  Xorddeutscht  Allgi  nn  ine  Zeitung  is  very  indignant 
with  the  Norwegian  press  because  a  well-known  Norwegian 
paper,  after  reprinting  a  German  description  of  the  alleged  ill- 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  Russia,  originally  published  in  the 
Norddeulsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  under  the  title  'Dante's  Hell,' 
opened  its  columns  to  an  article  by  a  Belgian,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  German  article  was  certainly  based  on  facts, 
but  that  the  cruelties  mentioned  occurred  not  in  Russia,  but 
in  Belgium.  The  Norwegian  journal  added  that  it  fully  agreed 
with  the  Belgian's  observations,  and  had  only  reprinted  the 
article  of  the  Norddeulsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  to  show  what  kind 
of  stuff  is  being  written  in  Germany  under  official  auspices." 


GERMANY'S   HARASSED   CHANCELLOR 


<( 


G 





ERMANY'S  PLEDGED  WORD  on  the  submarine 
issue  will  be  sacredly  observed,"  said  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  and  his  determination  to  avoid  a  rupture, 
with  America  has  exposed  him  since  March 
last  to  bitter  attacks  at  home  from  those 
who  see  in  his  attitude  a  desire  to  spare 
Kngland.  A  study  of  the  German  papers 
leaves  no  doubt  that  there  exists  in  Ger- 
many a  far-reaching  movement  —  with 
powerful  adherents  who  do  not  hesitate 
about  the  means  they  use — to  overthrow 
the  Chancellor,  and  his  enemies  accuse  him 
of  thwarting  for  months  the  Kaiser's  ex- 
press wish  of  a  sharp  submarine  and  Zep- 
pelin wax  against  England.  The  oppon- 
ents of  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  have 
received  great  comfort  from  a  book  en- 
titled "Deutsche  Politik,"  from  the  pen 
of  Prince  von  Biilow,  the  Chancellor's  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  office.  Without 
mentioning  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
by  name,  Prince  von  Biilow  launches  sev- 
eral bitter  attacks  against  him.  For  ex- 
ample, he  lays  the  blame  for  the  war  at  the 
Chancellor's  door  in  these  words: 

"Bismarck  has  conducted  three  wars, 
but  he  has  more  frequently  avoided  con- 
flicts. The  idea  that  a  war  is  an  unavoid- 
able natural  event  like  an  earthquake  or  a 
shower  of  rain  is  ingenuous.  .  .  .  One  ca'n 
not  now  say  with  certainty  whether  the 
conflagration  would  have  occurred  later  on 
had  the  world-war  not  broken  out  in  July, 
1914,  whether  or  not  events  would  have 
occurred  which  would  have  abolished  the 
danger  of  a  general  war.  At  any  rate, 
Germany  had  no  interest  in  a  world- war." 





... 


The  Prince  pours  scorn  on  the  Chan- 
cellor as  a  visionary  doctrinaire  and 
charges  that  the  "philosopher  of  Hohen- 
tinow"  did  more  damage  than  two  de- 
feats when  he  alluded  to  the  "scrap  of 
paper"  and  admitted  that  the  invasion 
of    Belgium  was   "a  wrong."     The  ex-Chancellor  then  writes: 

"A  clumsy  word,  an  injudicious  turn  of  a  phrase,  may  under 
certain  circumstances  do  more  harm  than  a  lost  battle.  It  is 
questionable  whether  unfortunately  selected  words  may  not  do 
more  mischief  than  carelessly  worded  documents  or  deeds.  The 
phrase  regarding  the  coeur  leger  exprest  by  Emile  Ollivier  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1870  imprinted  a  certain  character  upon 
that  w;ir  for  millions  of  men,  and  its  effect  has  been  felt  for 
decades.  In  practical  statesmanship  and  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  the  activity  of  the  doctrinaire  who  is  estranged  from  the 
world  and  who  is  guided  by  his  theories  is  an  evil." 

The  opinion  of  the  German-American  press  is  especially 
interesting  at  the  moment,  seeing  that  the  quarrel  between  the 


TOO  LONG! 

Critics  of  the  German  Chancellor  assert 
that  he  has  been  too  long  in  office. 
— Nebelspalter  (Zurich) . 


Chancellor  and  his  opponents  involves  the  submarine  issue,  in 
which  America  is  directly  interested.  The  New-Yorker  Herold 
thus  states  its  views: 

"Cable  reports  via  London  make  a  great  crisis  in  German 
politics  out  of  the  fact  that  a  powerful  opposition  has  gradually 
developed  against  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Bethmanu- 
Hollweg.  But  the  case  is  really  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  With 
the  assembling  of  the  Reichstag  there  will  naturally  be  no 
shortage  of  fervent  speeches,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  Kaiser  is  going  to  drop  his  highest  official  in  order  to  do 
the  followers  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  Pan-Germans 
the  favor  of  inaugurating  a  different  submarine  policy. 

'The  patriotic  motives  of  the  Tirpitz  people  and  of  those 
agreeing  with  them  are  worthy  of  all  respect.  They  are  of  the 
honest  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  limit  the  use  of  the  best 
weapon  of  the  German  fleet  by  certainly  one-half,  just  to  please 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  This  opinion  is  worthy  of  respect,  but, 
according  to  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  is  not  the  view  of  the 

majority  of  the  German  people.  The 
Kaiser  and  his  closest  advisers  value  the 
maintenance  of  half-way  good  relations 
with  the  United  States  higher  than  do  the 
Tirpitz  followers  and  the  Pan-Germans, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rightly." 

None  the  less,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  leading  organs  in  Germany  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Chancellor's  submarine  policy 
must  be  settled  in  the  present  sessions  of 
the  Reichstag.  The  Frankfurter  Zeii 
says: 

"Things  can  not  go  on  as  they  are  now. 
The  Reichstag  must  face  the  problem  and 
allow  the  attacked  man  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns.     A  State  which  conducts  high 
foreign  policy  according  to  miserable  do- 
mestic necessities  has  no   prospects.    It 
appears  to  us  that  the  Reichstag  can  not, 
separate  without  making  it  evident  to  the' 
whole   nation    whether,  in  its  great   ma- 
jority, it  has  confidence  in   the  Govern- 
ment or  not.      If  not,  the  consequences 
are  clear;  but  if  it  has  confidence,  an  end 
must  be  made  of    the   pernicious  weed:- 
which  threaten  to  make  Germany  stum- 
ble.    An    insignificant    man   is    sent   foi 
many  years  to  jail  for  senseless  peace-pro- 
paganda in  the  open  street,  but  person; 
of   rank   and   position   dare   to  prosecut* 
a   constant,    savage,  paralyzing  agitatioi 
against  the  Government,  whose  center  is 
the    Kaiser,  an    agitation    which,  if   no 
stopt,  must  cause  the  challenging  arm  o 
German    defense    to    be    extended  for  ; 
smashing  blow  against  the  enemy." 

The  Chancellor's  stand  against  ruthles: 
submarine  warfare  finds  defenders  evei 
among  those  journals  which  formerb 
enthusiastically  applauded  the  U-boa 
campaign.  Such  a  paper  is  the  Bai 
noversche  Kurier,  which  now  opines: 


"When,  in  March,  we  so  eagerly  desire* 
that  the  submarine  warfare  might  be  ruthlessly  carried  on 
against  England,  we  knew  quite  well  that  we  must  take  into  ou 
calculation,  if  not  a  declaration  of  war,  at  least  a  breaking-oi 
of  diplomatic  relations  by  America  for  some  years  to  come,  ani 
very  great  difficulty  in  reopening  diplomatic  and  commercia 
intercourse  after  the  end  of  the  present  war.  It  is  no  secre 
that  these  considerations  in  the  end  induced  the  Ohancello 
to  give  way  (to  America)  and  Tirpitz  to  resign.  From  th 
military  point  of  view,  Tirpitz  could  not  have  come  to  any  otht 
judgment  than  that  he  should  advise  ruthless  warfare  whic 
promised  victory  against  England.  Here  Reventlow,  ane> 
naval  officer,  is  perfectly  right.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pruden 
statesman  could  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  a  breac 
of  relations  with  a  country  of  such  strength,  especially  i 
material  wealth,  as  America." 
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PAPER  VICTORIES. 

I  f  only  the  bandage  would  drop  from  their  eyes,  they  would  see  the  truth . 

—  ©Ulk  (Berlin). 


TRUTHLESS   I)  ITS. 

English  newspapers  have  now  been  excluded  from  German]  . 

— Pitnch  (London 


"NONE    SO    BLIND    AS    THOSE    THAT   WILL    NOT    SEE. 


FRENCH-CANADIANS   NOT   SLACKING 


A' 


PERSISTENT  HUBBUB  has  been  raised  in  the  English 
press  based  upon  the  allegation  that,  while  all  other 
members  of  Britain's  great  colonial  family  have  flocked 
o  the  colors,  the  French-Canadians  have  exhibited  a  marked 
iisinclination  to  associate  themselves  with  the  cause  of  the 
iritish  Empire.  Such  charges  are  indignantly  repelled  by  a 
-anadian  correspondent  of  the  London  New  Witness,  who  is 
t  pains  to  point  out  that  he  is  not  a  French-Canadian,  and  his 
estimony,  appearing  in  a  journal  of  marked  Imperialistic 
endencies,  is  especially  valuable.  He  cites  the  charges  made 
y  the  London  Times  and  echoed  by  The  Spectator,  and  tells  us 
bese  papers  allege  that — 

"The  French-Canadian  people,  led  by  the  Nationalists  and 
ie  'Ultramontane  wing  of  the  French  clergy,"  have  taken  up 
D  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  France,  to  the  English-speaking 
rovinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  to  the  Allied  cause.  The  clergy 
iflame  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  France  of  the 
'ligious  persecution.  The  Nationalists  incite  them  to  fury 
?ainst  the  fancied  injustice  of  the  recent  language  laws.  They 
iontinuously  denounce  the  Government'  and  discourage 
'cruiting  in  every  possible  way.  The  effect  of  this  '  mischievous 
lovement '  on  enlistment  in  Quebec  has  been  most  serious. 
Vom  4,-r)()0.0()0  or  5.000.000  English-speaking  people'  says 
ie  correspondent,  'we  have  raised  an  army  of  325.000.  If 
•cruiting   were    proportionate    among    other    elements    of    the 

>pulation,we  should  now  have  at  least  450,000  in  uniform.'" 

He  flatly  gives  the  lie  to  the  statement  that  had  the  Freneh- 
anadians  responded  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  English 
ll<>\\  citizens,  Canada  woidd  have  an  army  of  450,000  men. 

1'iie  only  answer   that    can   be   made   to  his  insinuation   is 

*1  il   is  absolutely  untrue.  At    the  time  when  the  Canadian 

'">    was  320.000  strong,   a   member  of   the  Canadian   Upper 

ousegave  the  following  unofficial  statistics  as  to  its  composition: 

Per  Cent 

*Ush-speaking,  Canadian  horn 01.200 

Mien-speaking,  Canadian  horn 14.400 

lush  horn,  elsewhere  than  in  Canada 196,000 

•reign  horn 19,200 


28.5 

1.5 

61.0 

6.0 


320-.00O  100.0 

Now.  as  the  Hon.  Charles  Marcil  pointed  out  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  the  figures  here  given  for  the  French-Canadian 

enlistment  are  quite  unfair,  since  they  are  based  on  returns 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone;  whereas  French-Canadians 
have  eidisted  in  numbers  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Dominion." 

Comparing  the  percentage  of  French-Canadian  enlistments  a- 
here  given  with  the  proportion  of  French-speaking  inhabitant - 
to  the  rest  of  the  population,  the  showing  made  is  even  better 
than  it  would  at  first  sight  appear: 

"Now.  if  we  make  these  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  1911 

census,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  each  of  the  classes  of  the 

population  mentioned  which  has  enlisted  is  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

English-speaking.  Canadian  born 2.5 

French-speaking.  Canadian  horn o.  89 

British  born,  elsewhere  than  in  Canada _'n    1 

Foreign  horn 6.0 

"The  significance  of  these  figures  is  obvious.  They  simply 
show  that,  as  any  one  might  have  expected,  the  people  in  Canada 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  European  War  are  the  Europeans; 
for  the  Britisli  and  foreign-bom  population  of  Canada  is  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  settlers  horn  and  brought  up  in  Europt 
or  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  evidently  inexact,  in  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this,  to  speak  of  these  men  as  'English-speaking  Can- 
adians.' Their  hopes  may  be  in  Canada,  but  their  hearts  an 
in  England.  They  are  fighting  for  the  love  of  the  land  which 
to  the  day  of  their  deaths  they  will  always  call  'Home.'" 

In  an  indignant   paragraph  the  writer   in    Tin     A  '•    :><<-- 

states  that  the  agitation  against  the  French-Canadians  is  due 
to  party  politicians  who  have  raised  a  cry  of  "apathy"  to  further 
their  own  political  designs: 

"It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  silence.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter.  The  most  terrible  problem  witli  which  the  Canadian 
people  are  beset  is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  band  of  brain- 
less fanatics  and  ignoble  politicians  who  labor  to  sow  dissension 
between  the  two  great  races  of  the  Dominion,  and  who  ma\ 
yet  succeed  in  hurrying  us  into  civil  war." 

The  Toronto  Christian  Guardian  tells  us  that  "  the  Canadian 
Government  has  now  definitely  launched  its  scheme  for  the 
registration  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  Dominion" — 
a  similar  step  iu  England  was  a  prelude  to  conscription. 


Il(k> 
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CIVILIZING   MONTENEGRO 

A  TROCITY  CHARGES  are  so  common  with  regard  to  the 
/-\  countries  occupied  by  the  Central  Powers  that  it  is 
■^  -*-  refreshing  to  read  that  under  Austrian  rule  Montenegro 
is  making  rapid  strides  to  a  civilization  and  prosperity  she  had 
never  known  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  King  Nicholas.  This 
we  learn  from  the  Cettinjer  Zeitung,  a  paper  published  in  German 
for  the  information  of  the  Slavic-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
Montenegrin  capital.     It  says: 

"It  is  just  seven  months  since  Austria-Hungary,  altho  still 
fighting,  north  and  south,  started  on  its  peace-mission,  in 
order  to  bring  to  a  people,  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  a  cruel 
warfare  which  nearly  lasted  four  years,  the  blessings  of  civilized 


A   CHINESE   COMEDY 


u 
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"THE  MAX  THAT  BKOKK  THE  BACK  OF  MONTENEGRO." 

Franz- Josef,  the  Mammoth   Comedian,  in  his   stupendous    (and 
unique)  success.  —Punch  (London). 

order.  Our  first  care,  alter  the  military  organization  of  the 
country  had  been  completed,  was  to  provide  the  population 
with  the  necessary  food  and  to  give  them  the  means  to  resume 
their  agricultural  labors.  Day  and  night,  hundreds  of  auto- 
mobiles and  wagons  of  all  sort's  climbed  the  steep  roads  to 
deliver,  mostly  free  of  charge,  the  precious  burden  to  the  fam- 
ished people.  This  done,  we  began  to  lay  out  new  roads,  and 
only  he  who  knows  the  ante-bellum  situation  can  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  our  task.  Thousands  of  natives  were  employed  for 
several  months;  all  of  them,  of  course,  were  paid  decent  salaries 
and  provided  with  sufficient  food.  We  opened  the  military 
hospitals  to  the  civilian  population  and  our  physicians  and 
sanitary  officers  worked  day  and  night,  stamping  out  the  infec- 
tious diseases  which,  before  our  arrival,  had  decimated  the 
population.  We  introduced  vaccination,  and  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  our  sanitary  measures  were  welcomed  by  all.  We 
'leaned  streets  and  houses. 

"We  opened  the  schools  which  had  been  closed  since  the 
Balkan  wars.  We  restored  the  half-demolished  churches  and 
parishes.  Peace  again  reigns  in  the  little  country,  commerce 
flourishes,  and  our  courts  of  justice  settle  in  equity  the  many 
quarrels  between  the  sturdy  farmers,  preventing,  however, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  wealthy 
land-  and  cat  I  le-owners — a  practise  one  would  not  have  expected 
among  this  people,  with  its  apparently  primitive  culture  and 
patriarchal  government." 


OR  WAYS  THAT  ARE  DARK  and  for  tricks  that 
are  vain  the  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar."  This  we 
learn  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Bret  Harte,  and  his 
penetrating  observation  has  just  been  confirmed  by  an  incident 
which  recently  happened  at  Shanghai  and  set  all  China  laughing. 
The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  sends  to  his 
paper  a  story  from  which  we  gather  that  even  Chinese  of  such 
exalted  station  as  Ministers  of  Justice  are  not  altogether  he 
from  the  "ways  that  are  dark,"  but  unfortunately  for  th< 
members  of  the  Cabinet  the  trick,  on  this  occasion,  was  distinct!, 
vain.     To  quote  The  Times: 

"The  funniest  thing  in  China  to-day  is  the  Parliament,  one 
of  the  main  results  of  the  agony  through  which  the  country  ha 
passed.     To  be  more  explicit — Parliament  has  been  made  to 
look  supremely  ridiculous  by  a  gigantic  swindle  engineered  b] 
some  of  its  members. 

"From  distant  Yunnan,  the  birthplace  of  the  antimonarchisl 
movement  which  destroyed  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  there  recently  set 
forth  a  band  of  patriots  bound  for  the  capital.  The  part 
included  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Justice,  seven  members 
of  the  resuscitated  Parliament,  a  large-hearted  General  who  had 
led  a  brigade  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  and  the  A.D.C.'s  and 
secretaries  and  servants  of  the  above-mentioned  notabilities, 
At  a  certain  stage  of  their  journey  by  sea  to  Shanghai  a  tele- 
gram was  sent  giving  warning  of  their  approach  and  requesting 
the  Customs  facilities  usually  accorded  to  high  officials." 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  Customs  are  not 
controlled  by  the  Central  Government  at  Peking,  but  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  foreign  officials  who  collect  the  revenue 
derived  froin  this  source,  pay  it  into  certain  designated  foreign 
banks,  and  this  money  is  allotted  to  pay  interest  on  the  foreign 
loans  secured  on  the  Customs  revenues.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  English  and  French  officials  of  the  Customs  Servici 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  Chinese  member 
of  Parliament,  who  generally  received  as  even-handed  treatment 
as  mere  plain  citizens  or  foreign  merchants,  but,  on  occasions, 
even  Homer  nods.     To  return  to  the  Times  story: 

"On  arrival  at  Shanghai  the  baggage  of  the  party  was  bowed 
past  the  preventive  officers  without  examination,  and  joyfully 
removed  to  a  native  hotel  in  the  International  Settlement. 

"There  then  followed  a  quick  distribution  of  the  baggage  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  city.  The  municipal  police,  however,  just 
arrived  in  time  to  catch  the  last  four  trunks,  and  to  arrest  the 
M.P.'s  in  charge.  These  gentlemen  bitterly  opposed  the  exam- 
ination of  their  belongings,  and  swore  that  the  trunks  contained 
nothing  but  official  papers.  But  the  foreign  policemen,  being 
without  bowels,  forcibly  opened  the  boxes,  and  found  them 
filled  to  the  brim  with  opium.  They  obtained  other  evidence. 
which  enabled  them  to  trace  twenty  more  trunks  to  the  official 
residenee  of  the  Chinese  city  magistrate.  These,  being  found 
in  an  adjacent  house,  were  given  up,  and  on  examination  were 
also  found  to  contain  'official  papers'! 

"The  case  is  now  before  the  Mixed  Court  in  Shanghai.    The 
opium  seized  is  valued  at   1,000,000  taels   (say  $750,000),  and 
there  are   thirty-six   trunks  still   missing,   believed    to    contain 
opium  worth  1,500,000  taels.     The  General  and  three  members 
of  Parliament  are  in  prison,  with  bail  refused,  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  case.     On  one  of  them  was  found  a  letter 
to  a   friend   containing   the  naive  confession   that  they  'were 
worried  over  three  things — how  to  get  back  our  lost  "face":  how 
to  dispose  of  the  opium  in  the  magistrate's  Yamen;    and  what 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  opium'!     Warrants  are  now  out  foi 
several  others  of  the  party,  but  apparently  not  for  the  Ministei 
of  Justice,    who   vigorously  denies  complicity,   stating  that  ht 
traveled  independently  with  a  single  servant  and  a  small  quantity 
of  baggage.     Unfortunately  for  the  .Minister,  the  trunks  wind 
passed  the  Customs   were  labeled  'H.  E.  Chang  Yo-tseng  ani 
Delegates,'  and  it  will  be  for  him  to  show  that  his  name  was  use< 
without  his  knowledge. 

"The  case  has  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  <  ']iin<;s< 
Those   opposed    to    Republics   and    Parliaments   and   such  hK» 
rejoice  in  loud   voices,  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  stu 
of  which  Parliaments  are  made.    The  other  side  are  in  the  deptns 
because  their  'face'  has  been  rubbed  in  the  dirt." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


THE    LONG-LIVED    FIRST-BORN 
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Hi  rili-Ranks 


M . . 
4th. 
5th. 
6th . 


OME   AUTHORITIES   ASSERT    confidently  that   first- 
born  children  arc  inferior   in   certain  respects;    and    this 
thesis    has    been    as  strenuously  denied    by   others.     An 
ligation  made  and  reported  by  the  editor  of  The  Journal 

>f  Heredity    (Washington,    September)    seems    to    prove    thai 

whether  superior  or  inferior,  the  first- 
torn   are   at   any   rate   likely   to   live 

onger  than  any  of  their  brothers  and 

istcrs.     His  data  are  taken  from  the 

ostances  of  longevity  that  the  Genea- 

igieal  Record  Office  of    Washington 

as  now  been   collecting   for   several 

cars.     After  looking  up  the  records  of 

undreds  of  aged    persons,   most    of 

hem  ov  er  ninety,  the  editor  concludes, 

ist,    that    long-lived    people   lend   to 
me  from  large  families — a  fact  al- 

ady   noted    in   these   columns;   and 

fondly,  that  the  first-born  are  rela- 

\<ly     more    numerous     among     the 

ged   than  those  of   any   other  birth- 
ink.     Facilitating  comparison  by  re- 

ucing    his    figures   to    a    percentage 

asis,  using  100  for  his  base-line,  the  editor  gets  the  table  appear- 

Ig  at  the  top  of  this  page,  upon  which  he  comments  as  follows: 

"The  preponderance  of  first-born  is  still  striking,  but  the 
igh  proportions  in  the  last  birth-ranks  are  somewhat  unexpected, 
think  the  latter  situation  can  be  partly  explained  on  statistical, 
bther  than  biological,  grounds.  If  a  centenarian  were  the 
mngest  of  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters,  for  instance,  his 
iseendants  might  well  be  struck  by  the  fact  and  remember  it; 
terefore  they  would  put  it  down  in  furnishing  data  to  the 
i  aealogical  Record  Office.  If,  however,  their  ancestor  were 
the  middle  of  such  a  family,  there  is  slightly  less  likelihood 
lat  they  would  remember  his  exact  birth-rank  and  therefore 
icy  would,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases,  leave  that  blank 
lulled  when  furnishing  information.  This  is  merely  a  con- 
eture,  but  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
me  of  these  late  arrivals — 
liose  absolute  numbers,  it 
ust  always  be  remembered, 
6  very  few. 

Will  a  similar  supposition 

counl     for     the     presence 

any   of    the  first-born  in 

e  table?     1   think   it  very 

isable  thai    relatives  might 

»re  easily   remember   thai 

I'-le  Abner  was  the  eldest 

"    than   that    he  was   fifth- 

m  in  a  family  of  nine.      It 

'•>     be,    therefore,    that   we 

meinour  statistics  a  greater 

mber  of  first-born  than  an 

solutely  random  sample  of 

:'    population    would     fur- 

*h.    But  this  appears  to  be 

source    of    comparatively 

l;dl,  if  any,  error,  because 

b  preponderance  of  the  first-born  is  as  striking  in  families  o( 
0  and  three  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  larger  fraternities.  Ad- 
tting  thai  this  may  have  contributed  slightly  to  swell  the 
lul,er  of  first-born,  I  do  not  think  it  can  reduce  seriously  the 
';>t  Preponderance— 217  out  of  a  total  of  802.  if  we  include 
'  sixteen  who  were  an  'only  child.'  This  preponderance  can 
well  shown  in  another  way  by  the  percentage  table  on  this 
g«,  which  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  prepared. 


Relative  Number 
of  Persons 


1st -born • 152 

2d 90 

86 


114 

ion 
<>i 

106 
79 

85 


7th 

stli 

9th 

10th L25 

11th  and  up 117 

HOW  THE  FIRST-BORN"  PREDOMIN  \  1  I ;   AMONG 
THE  AGED. 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Heredity  has  ex- 
amined In  the  Genealogical  Record  Office  at  Wash- 
ington the  records  of  hundreds  of  old  people,  and 
reducing  his  figures  to  a  percentage  basis,  using  100 
for  his  base-line,  he  shows  how  relatively  numer- 
ous are  the  first-bom. 


Order  of  Birth 

Total  Xo.  of 
Children 

No.  Lived  to 

i)i-  Aged 

Per  Cent,  Lived 

to  be  Atied 

First-born  children  .... 

S02 
786 
765 
705 
630 
542 
450 
369 
_'71 

1S1 

188 

217 
lis 
104 
95 
82 
40 
53 
30 

20 
21 

27  or. 
15.01 

13  •",>» 
13.  17 
13.1 

7.:<s 

11.77 

8    L3 

s      1  1 

11  .114 
11     17 

Second-born  children  .  .  . 

Fourth-born  children.  .  .  . 

I'Mft  h-honi  children 

Sixth-born  children 

Sc\  enth-born  children . 
Ninth-born  children.  . 

Tenth-born  children. 

Eleventh-,      twelfth-.       thir- 
teenth-,   fourteenth-,    and 
fifteenth-born  children.  .  . . 

Total 

5,689                     B02 

14.09 

THE  first-born's  birthright  of  LONG  I.TK 
His  chance  for  a  ripe-old  age  as  worked  out  bj    Dr. 
Graham  Bell, 

E. 

VI    \  end  •:■ 

"The  evidence  appears  to  me  conclusive  that,  among  the 
long-lived  people  in  the  United  States,  eldest  sons  and  eldesl 

daughters   are   considerably    more   frequent    than    would    be    the 
case  if  longevity  had  no  connection  with  birth-rank. 

'"How  can  we  square  these  results  with  those  reported  by 
Karl   Pearson:    thai    still-births" are  most   frequent   among  the 

first-born,  that  infant  mortality  is 
higher  among  the  first-born,  that  the 
health  of  the  first-born  child  during 
its  early  years  is  below  par? 

"Natural  selection  appears  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  At  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  the  maternal 
mechanism  is  less  well  adapted  to  its 
work  than  is  the  case  at  subsequent 
births.  .  .  .  The  first-born  child  is. 
therefore,  more  stringently  selected 
than  are  his  brothers  and  sisters;  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  first  children 
die  at  birth.  Xow,  if  we  make  the 
assumption  that  those  who  die  are,  on 
the  average,  inherently  weaker  than 
those  who  survive  the  ordeal,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  average  of  strength, 
among  the  first-born  adults  in  a  popu- 
lation, would  be  higher  than  among 
the- second  or  lator-born;  not  because 
they  were,  as  a  rank,  superior  phys- 
ically from  the  start,  but  simply  because  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  weaklings  were  eliminated  at  the  start. 

"If,  then,  we  draw  a  sample  of  long-lived  people  from  the 
population,  we  would  expect  to  find  more  first-born  among 
them  than  because  the  initial  incidence  of  natural  selection  left 
the  surviving  first-born  more  tit,  on  the  average,  than  the 
surviving  second-,  thjrd-,  or  fourth-born. 

"This  hypothesis  may  well  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  which 
biometricians  have  found,  that  the  elder  children  are  more 
variable  in  respect  to  longevity  than  are  the  later-born.  In- 
creased variability  naturally  gives  all  the  more  scope  for  the 
action  of  natural  selection:  and  while  those  who  vary  in  the 
direction  of  physical  inferiority  will  be  eliminated  at  birth,  the 
survivors  will  represent  children  who  vary  in  physical  superiority 
to  a  greater  extent  than  do  their  younger  brothers  and  sister-. 
This  variation  will  naturally  result  in  the  production  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  loiur- 
lived  individuals. 

"  If  the  facts  have  been 
correctly  interpreted,  then 
tht>  prevalence  of  first-born 
in  a  collection  of  long-lived 
indiv  iduals  has  a  real  biologi- 
cal foundation,  and  is  not  a 
mere  statistical  fallacy.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  found  long  ago  by 
biometricians.  t  hat  « Ider  chil- 
dren tend  to  live  longer 
than  younger  ones.  The  in- 
vestigation in  question  did 
not  deal  directly  with  the 
first-born,  but  is  obvioush 
parallel  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  

"  In  conclusion,  it  has  been 
shown  thai  among  the  long- 
lived  people  in  the  United  Stans.  first-born  are  proportionately 
more  numerous  than  any  other  children.  It  i-  suggested  that 
this  may  he  because  they  are  <i  <  more  variable  in  respect  to 
longevity  and  (6)  subjected  to  a  more  stringenl  selection  at  birth. 
Previous  work  showing  that  earlier-born  children  in  a  family 
live  longer  than  later-born  appears,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  cor- 
roborate the  validity  of  the  conclusion  reached  from  a  study 
of  the  Genealogical  Record  Office  data." 
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SAFE   AND    SANE   AT   LAST 

NATION-WIDE  RETURNS  show  that  we  have  at  last 
had  a  loekjawless  Fourth  of  July.  Since  the  American 
Medical  Association  began  collecting  statistics  fourteen 
years  ago,  this  is  the  first  Fourth  that  can  boast  of  such  im- 
munity— due  largely,  we  must  infer,  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  those  who  have  been  preaching  safety  and  sanity,  not  only 
"first,"  but  last  and  all  the  time,  in  the  celebration  of  our  national 
festival.  That  one  may  be  joyful  without  inoculating  oneself 
with   the  germs  of  tetanus  is  indeed  a  gratifying  discovery. 


SUBMARINE  MINE-LAYER  DROPPING  A  MINE    (CROSS  SECTION). 

Insert  shows  how   a  mine  after   falling   to   the   bottom  leaves  the 
cage  which  held  it  and  rises  automatically  to  its  correct  position. 

Independence  day  has  not  been  entirely  denatured,  however, 
as  deaths  and  injuries  from  gun-shots,  powder  explosions,  and 
other  causes  have  not  yet  been  eliminated.  In  an  editorial 
in  The  World's  Work  'New  York,  October)  we  read  further: 

"In  1903,  when  these  studies  began,  we  offered  up  417  human 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Independence  day.  The  preaching 
of  the  safe  and  sane  Fourth,  however,  has  evidently  had  its 
effect,  for  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  year  by  year,  until 
now,  in  1916,  American  boys  and  girls  have  exprest  their  ap- 
preciation of  their  splendid  inheritance  without  a  solitary  case 
of  i"tanus. 

"In  these  fourteen  years  1,119  deaths  from  this  disease  have 
been  recorded  as  a  result  of  Fourth  of  July  accidents.  The 
most  patriotic  State,  judged  by  the  lockjaw  standard,  has  been 
Illinois,  in  which  157  innocents  have  been  slaughtered  in  this 
fashion.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  cradle  of  liberty,  appropriately 
stands  high  in  the  list,  152  ehildren  having  thus  shown  their 
devotion  to  their  native  land.  Ohio,  which  also  stands  close 
to  the  top  in  the  pension-roll,  can  proudly  exhibit  119  cases  of 
Fourth  of  July  tetanus  in  fourteen  years.  New  York,  despite 
its  large  population,  lags  behind,  only  93  children  having  died 
this  horrible  death  in  this  same  period.  These  statistics  bring 
out  the  curious  fact  that  lockjaw,  an  extremely  rare  disease, 
has  found  its  largest  cause  in  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  Thus, 
in  1909,  there  were  150  cases  of  patriotic  tetanus  in  the  United 
States  and  only  128  from  other  causes.  In  1910,  72  Independence- 
day  celebrants  died  of  this  disease  and  only  47  who  had  con- 
tracted it  in  other  ways.  The  disappearance  of  these  casualties 
as  a  result  of  fireworks  places  the  responsibility  now  on  the 
other  side.  Any  one  who  now  succumbs  has  a  more  respectable 
reason  for  his  death  than  cannon,  firecrackers,  and  blank 
eartridges. 

"But  this  disappearance  of  lockjaw  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  becoming  entirely  safe  in  our  celebrations.  There  arc  still 
many  deaths  caused  by  the  Fourth — tho  not  by  tetanus.  This 
year  30  people  died  from  gunshots,  burning  alive,  powder, 
torpedoes,  toy  cannon,  and  other  methods  used  exclusively 
on  this  great  occasion.  Ten  children  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
nine  lost  ie^s,  arms,  and  hands,  twenty-four  came  out  of  the 
day  with  fewer  fingers  than  when  they  entered  it,  and  717  had 
ol  her  injuries. 

"Encouraging  as  tin  <  statistics  may  be  in  showing  in  a 
conclusive  fashion  that  we  are  making  progress  in  the  direction 
of  a  sane  Fourth,  however,  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
had  complete  sine...-. 


A   SUBMARINE   MINE-LAYER 

THE  FOLLOWING  DETAILED  ACCOUNT  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  German  submarine, 
built  not  for  direct  fighting,  but  to  lay  mines  secretly 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  fleet,  is  from  a  French  paper,  La  Nature 
(Paris).  The  recent  capture,  by  the  English,  of  one  of  tin  > 
vessels  has  made  possible  a  careful  study  of  the  way  in  whieh 
she  is  built  and  of  her  tactics.  We  thus  learn  just  how  the 
submarine  mine-layer  carries  its  sinister  cargo,  how  it  plant 
the  mines,  and  how  it  contrives  to  obviate  the  dangerous  pos- 
sibility of  being  literally  "hoist  with  its  own  petard."  Mine- 
laying,  the  writer  reminds  us  at  the  outset,  must  be  carried 
on  near  well-guarded  coasts,  and  it  thus  presents  great  difficul- 
ties for  a  submarine,  which  is  almost  blind  when  it  works  well 
under  water.  Besides  this,  the  work  must  often  be  done  in 
swift  currents,  and  the  submarine  then  runs  the  risk  of  passing 
over  a  mine  that  it  has  just  laid,  and  of  thus  being  blown  up 
itself.     The  writer  says,  in  fact: 

"This  has  actually  happened.  A  German  or  Austrian  sub- 
marine that  was  plying  its  culpable  trade  near  the  port  of  .  .  . 
was  cut  quite  in  two  by  one  of  its  own  mines.  The  job  was  so 
cleanly  executed  that  the  two  halves  of  the  vessel  were  fished 
up,  fastened  together,  and  enrolled  in  the  enemy's  fleet. 

"The  capture  of  these  submarine  mine-layers  has  of  course 
been  very  useful  in  giving  us  exact  knowledge  of  the  German 
methods.  This  is  how  the  submarine  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Thames  is  arranged.  In  the  part  of  the  vessel  that  extends 
forward  of  the  turret  are  six  great  wells,  oblique  tubes  inclined 
at  about  70  degrees  to  the  vertical,  passing  through  the  keel 
and  sloping  from  the  bow  toward  the  stern.  In  each  of  th 
wells,  whose  upper  openings  are  closed  by  gratings,  are  stored 
two  mines  of  about  1,000  pounds  each,  one  over  the  other.  The 
cylindrical  weight  that  will  serve  to  anchor  the  mine  when  it  i< 
moored  is  of  a  diameter  somewhat  greater  than  the  mine  itself. 
To  this  weight  four  iron  uprights  are  fixt  vertically.  .  .  .  The 
mine  is  thus  in  a  sort  of  cage. 

"The  mine,  its  anchor,  the  four  uprights,  and  all  the  other' 
mechanism  may  be  freed  from  the  tube  by  a  release  operated 
from  the  bridge,  and  then  the  whole  outfit,  drawn  by  the  weight 
and  guided  by  the  uprights,  glides  to  the  bottom.  When  it 
touches,  the  four  arms  open  out  and  the  mine  is  free.  As  it 
floats  easily  it  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  a  steel  cable 
that  unrolls  from  a  drum  on  the  anchor.  A  special  mechanism. 
of  the  nature  of  a  hydrostatic  valve,  regulates  the  movements 
of  the  cable  and  stops  the  unrolling  when  the  mine  reaches  a 
certain  distance  from  the  surface — usually  10  or  12  feet.  This  i 
the  most  desirable  distance,  because  the  height  of  the  column 
of  water  over  the  mine  is  then  sufficient  to  produce  by  its  weight 
the  tamping  effect  necessary  to  realize  the  full  force  of  tin 
explosion 

"Let  us  return  to  our  submarine.     It  has  laid  its  dangerou 
eggs,  one  by  one,  barring  the  entrance  to  a  port,  or  it  has  strew 
them  over  a  steamship  route.    But  the  mines  must  not  get  into 
position  while  it  is  still  over  them,  as  this  would  be  fatal.    Sc 
the  hydrostatic  valves  that  control  the  release  of  the  steel  o/ahU 
are  made  to  function  with  a  delay  just  sufficient  to  allow  the 


Mines 


Dome 


PLAN  OF  KUI1MAKINK  MINX-LAYER,  SHOWING   MINES  IN  THEIR  W  EliS 

submarine  to  get  out  of  the  way.  This  system  of  delay  in  th; 
liberation  of  the  mine  has  been  studied  out  and  applied  by  th 
Germans  with  an  ingenuity  that  we  must  all  recognize. 

"Near  some  of  our  ports,  vessels  have  been  destroyed  b; 
mines  in  a  channel  that  had  been  traversed  by  trawlers  an 
cleaned  out  with  tho  greatest  caro  fifteen  minutes  or  one  o 
l  wo    hours   previous.      It   seemed    practically    certain    that  n 
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SUBMARINE   IN  DOCK;   THE  SMALL  SIDE   KEELS  HOLD   IT  II'Uh.IIT  WHEN   IT  RESTS  ON  THE  BOTTOM. 

A  NEAR  VIEW  OF  MINE  AND  MINE-LAYER. 


ubmarine  would  have  had  the  time  to  return  and  lay  new 
orpedoes.  And  yet  it  had  been  done.  ...  It  was  finally  found 
hat  by  a  special  feature  of  the  hydrostatic  valve  mentioned 
bove  it  was  possible  to  vary,  in  considerable  proportions,  the 
elay  at  the  end  of  winch  the  mines*  deposited  by  a  given 
ubmarine  should  take  up  their  final  position  and  become 
angerous.  To  be  absolutely  safe,  it  was  necessary  to  drag  the 
hannel  just  before  the  passage  of  every  ship  that  entered  or 
■ft  the  port. 

"The  captured  submarine  carried  twelve  mines.  To  place 
\em  in  their  wells,  the  grilles  were  opened.  ...  It  had  no 
irpedo-tubes,  its  armament  consisting  solely  of  its  mines  and 
at  one  gun.  The  mines  were  charged  with  trinitrotoluene,  run 
i  when  hot,  which  is  exploded  through  the  intermediary  of  a 

large  of  fulmi-cotton,  set  off  by  a  cap  of  fulminate  of  mercury. 

The  picture  at  the  top  of  this 
ige  which  shows    the   vessel 

dock  "reveals  an  interesting 
KJuliarity  of  the  construction 

German  submarines  and  of 

e     tactics      employed      by 

em,"  tho  it  is  not  a  part 
this     boat's     mine  -  laying 

uipment.     Says  the   French 

iter: 

I  refer  to  the  small  keel 
lioh  extends  part  of  the 
igth  of  the  hull  about  six 
vt  from  the  axis  of  the  vessel, 
i  identical  keel  is  placed  sym- 
trically  on  the  other  side. 
"In  reality  these  are  sup-, 
rta  on  which  the  submarine 
ls  When  it  lies  on  the  bot- 
ii.  When  circumstances  do 
i  lend  themselves  to  active 
rations  at  a  particular  point 
lioh  it  is  nevertheless  neces- 
N  to  guard,  when  surveil- 
we  has  become  too  severe, 
in  the  night,  when  t  he  vessel 
ist  be  allowed  to  rest,  the 
'inarino  descends  quietly  in 
;>lace  where  examination  of 
P  °hart  shows  a  convenient 
'Worn,  and  rests  there  in 
>Uerfrom  harm,  without  us- 
■  '  lie  precious  store  of  elec- 
pityin  its  accumulators." 


A   CAPTURED   GERMAN    SUBMARINE   MINE-LAY]  R 


HOW   ELECTRICITY  TRAVELS   THROUGH 

THE   BODY 

*  LTHO  THE  PASSAGE  OF  ELECTRICITY  through  the 
/-\  human  body  has  been  employed  for  many  years  as  a 
■**■  -*-  curative  agent,  it  has  only  very  lately  been  possible  to 
learn  much  about  what  the  current  does,  or  what  happens  to 
it,  inside  the  tissues.  The  body  is  by  no  means  a  uniform 
conductor,  as  a  lump  of  metal  would  be.  It  is  rather  a  mixture 
of  substances — bone,  flesh,  muscle,  and  blood — which  ha\< 
very  different  conductive  powers.  The  bones  are  the  worst 
conductors,  the  blood  and  other  bodily  fluids  are  the  best.     A 

current  entering  at  one  point 
and  leaving  at  another  will 
therefore  not  travel  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  two, 
but  will  follow  the  blood-ves- 
sels  as  nearly  as  possible,  which 
may  take  it  over  quite  a  round- 
about course.  These  consider- 
ations may  throw  light  on  the 
cause-  of  death  from  an  elec- 
trical discharge.  Says  Dr.  (■. 
Bueky,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Human  Body  as  an  Electrical 
System,**  contributed  to  T),> 
Scientific  A  an  rican  Supj  1<  nu  ><t 
\e\v  York    : 

'"The  various  tissues  are  ar- 
ranged very  differently  in  the 
body,  so  that  we  sometimes 
have  to  deal  with  multiple 
circuits  and  sometimes  with 
connections  in  series,  and  at 
other  times  with  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two:  hence, accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement,  the 
path  of  the  current  will  be  quite 
different  at  different  times. 
These  considerations  must 
make  it  quite  plain  that  the 
arrangement  and  size  oi  the 
electrodes  through  which  the 
current  passes  are  of  great  mo- 
ment with  regard  to  the  course 
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of  the  current.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  course  of  the  current  in  itself  is  a  groat  factor  with  ref- 
erence to  the  healing  action.  These  relations  arc  of  interest 
to  the  electrotechnician  as  explaining  many  accidents  and  many 
consequences  of  such  accidents.  We  can  not  believe  that  the 
external  alterations  of  the  skin,  etc.,  due  to  electric  accidents, 
form  the  cause  of  death;  rather  is  it  due  to  subtler  internal 
processes  connected  with  destruction  of  vital  functions.  For 
this  reason  the  pathway  of  the  current  in  cases  of  accident  is 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Unfortunately,  our  medical  knowledge 
of  the  precise  causes  of  death  in  electrical  accidents  is  still 
very  small.  However,  we  are  probably  justified  by  analogj 
in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  cause  is  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerve  functions.  Let  us  consider  an  example:  Sup- 
pose that  a  workman  chances  to  place  his  head  between  two 
naked  conductors  through  which  a  cm-rent  is  passing.  We  must 
not  instantly  conclude  that  the  current  passes  directly  through 
his  head,  but  must  remember  that  an  enormous  resistance  is 
offered  to  its'  passage  by  the  skull.  The  electric  current  must 
overcome  the  enormous  resistance  of  the  bone  in  order  to 
reach  the  brain  inside  th<>  skull.  Much  easier  pathways  are  a1 
its  disposal  outside  the  skull  in  the  shape  of  the  blood-vessels, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
the  tiniest  branches.  All  these  tiny  branches  lead  back  to  one 
principal  branch,  and  these  large  branches  are  united  with  each 
other  by  connecting  blood-vessels. 

"Regarded  electrically,  these  blood-vessels  represent,  in  a 
certain  measure,  wires  of  relatively  good  conductivity  embedded 
in  poor  conductors.  Hence,  the  main  portion  of  the  currenl 
will  flow  through  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  potential  difference 
will,  in  the  main,  come  to  an  equilibrium  by  means  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  two  sides  of  the  head.  11  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  portions  of  the  current  of  lower  intensity  will  not 
pass  through  the  bone  and  likewise  through  the  hair.  Only, 
in  consequence  of  their  lower  intensity,  the  effect  of  these  small 
side  currents  may  be  little  or  nothing  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  main  current." 

The  physician  who  uses  electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agenl 
must  of  course  be  acquainted  with  these  peculiarities,  other- 
wise his  current  may  never  roach  the  organ  for  which  il  is 
intended.     Says  Dr.  Bucky: 

"From  these  facts  we  perceive  that  in  various  maladies  we 
must  so  arrange  the  passage  of  the  current  that  it  will  do  the 
most  good  to  the  affected  organ.  .  .  .  The  conditions  of  electric 
resistance  in  the  animal  body  are  analogous  to  that  of  a  silver 
wire  (represented  by  the  blood-vessel)  embedded  in  a  metal  which 
is  a  poor  conductor,  e.g.,  lead.  The  currenl  is  capable  of  travers- 
ing the  lead  (i.e.,  the  flesh,  etc.),  but  will  exhibit  a  preference  for 
the  silver  wire  (blood-vessel  i.  In  consequence  of  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  lissues,  however,  it  is,  impossible,  under  the 
conditions,  to  conduct  a  currenl  directly  to  any  given  locality 
of  the  body,  because  such  a  locality  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  Aery  poor  conductors.  As  mentioned  above,  this  is  true  of 
the  skull.  In  order  to  reach  some  parts  of  the  brain,  we  must 
make  use  of  certain  artificial  devices.  In  spite  of  such  aids, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  brain  with 
the  electric  current;  we  are  confined  to  certain  limited  ami 
non-essential  portions 

"Similar  conditions  obtain  wilh  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 
Here,  too,  the  marrow  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  poor 
conductor,  bone.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cause  electric 
currents  of  appreciable  energy  to  penetrate  directly  into  the 
interior  of  a  bone.  These  conditions  have  led  to'  the  employ- 
ment of  a  specific  electrical  technique,  so-called  axitoinduetion. 
In  this  method  the  electric  current  enters  the  animal  body,  not 
directly,  by  conduction,  but  indirectly,  by  induction. 

"For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a  coil  of  wire  within  which 
the  patient,  or  the  limb  to  be  treated,  is  placed.  When,  now,  a 
powerful  current  is  made  to  flow  through  the  coil,  an  induced 
current  is  created  in  the  body.  In  this  manner  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  cause  the  flow  of  electric  currents  even  in  the  brain 
or  in  other  inaccessible  organs.  Since,  however,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  comparatively  high  primary  currents  are 
required  in  order  to  cause  an  appreciable  current  in  the  body  of 
the  person,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparatus  at  our 
disposal  can  not  be-  very  large,  for  fear  of  being  too  expensive 
for  the  physician,  only  moderate  results  have  as  yet  been 
obtained." 

Since   the  discovery  that  the  body  can   sustain   alternating 

current-;  of  high  frequency  much  better  than  continuous  current-, 


much  more  powerful  currents  are  used  for  curative  purposes 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  action  of  these  on  the  bodv 
is  largely  limited  !o  their  heating  effects. 


DETOXICATION 


A  LTOGETIIER  too  many  persons  know  the  meaning  of 
/-%  the  word  "intoxication."  Its  antonym,  which  serves 
"*■  -*-  as  our  heading,  is  confessedly  coined  by  The  Medical 
Record  (New  York,  September  9).  The  best  "detoxieating" 
agent,  we  are  told,  is  sleep;  but  after  all  this  is  what  ever; 
drunkard  knows.  Nature,  in  spite  of  himself,  puts  him  into  a 
condition  where  he  "sleeps  off"  his  debauch.  Sleep,  however, 
is  beneficial  in  the  case  of  many  other  poisons  besides  alcohol. 
That  it  is  sovereign  against  the  toxins  of  fatigue  most  of  us  can 
testify.  It  is  the  great  detoxicator;  and  it  looks  as  if  The  Medical 
Record  had  really  produced  a  contribution  to  the  already  some- 
what adequate  vocabulary  of  our  mother  tongue.  Says  the 
writer: 

"While  this  title  may  at  first  suggest  something  new  in 
physiology,  it  only  connotes  the  old  view  that  sleep  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  products  and  perai 
until  these  have  been  taken  up  by  the  circulation.  It  ;s  a 
corollary,  therefore,  that  in  loss  of  sleep  the  body  becomes  in  a 
measure  intoxicated.  In  animals  deprived  of  sleep  death  occurs 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  with  a  gradual  lowering  of 
temperature  and  reduction  of  erythrocytes  to  2,000,000.  Under 
the  combination  of  excessive  miiscular  labor  and  injection  of 
meat  extractives  an  animal  succumbs  in  from  thirty  to  forty 
hours.  The  injections*  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  labor 
precipitate  a  condition  of  extreme  lassitude.  Accordirg  to 
certain  authorities  sleep  is  not  even  a  function  per  sc.  hut  the 
result  of  fatigue  toxins.  .  .  .  From  a  similar  view-point  the 
power  of  alcohol  to  produce  drowsiness  and  deep  sleep  has 
been  ascribed  to  an  overstimulation  of  the  thyroid;  for  while 
alcohol  in  small  doses  increases  the  activity  of  the  gland  the 
reverse  becomes  true  when  large  quanti;:s  are  taken. 

"The  toxic  or  antitoxic  nature  of  sleep  is  thus  discust  in  a 
brief  article  by  De  Castro  in  the  Rcvisla  de  Medicina  y  ( 
de  In  Hdbana  for  July  25.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  some  of  the 
older  views  of  sleep  have  not  made  good.  We  do  not  knov 
whether  or  not  sleep  is  dependent  on  a  particidar  state  of  the 
cerebral  circulation,  for  it  apparently  occurs  with  anemia. 
hyperemia,  or  the  ordinary  status.  Drowsiness  after  a  full 
meal  is  still  held  to  be  due  to  a  derivation  of  blood  from  the 
brain,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  when  one  drops  asleep  there 
is  a  sudden  lowering  of  blood-pressure." 

But  the  personal  equation — the  agency  of  habit  and  civilize, 
man's  adaptability  to  methods  of  living — makes  it  difficult  t< 
establish  such  facts  as  these.  Indeed,  confesses  the  writer,  no 
theory  of  sleep  can  be  devised  on  the  "detoxication"  hasi> 
which  can  begin  to  account  for  all  its  phenomena.  As  we  rea< 
further: 

"A  good  night's  rest  from  which  a  subject  awakes  refresher 
and  active  appears  to  show  that  all  fatigue  toxins  have  beei 
expelled  from  the  cells.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  a  slumbe 
can  have  little  in  common  with  the  somnolence  which  follow 
a  gluttonous  meal  during  which  toxins  accumulate  and  fron 
which  the  subjeel  wakes  unrefreshed  and  with  most  wretchet 
subjective  sensations.  Any  sleep  apparently  normal  whicl 
fails  to  refresh  could  not  have  been  true  slumber  of  the  detoxi 
eating  type. 

"The  neurasthenic,  regarded  usually  as  poisoned  by  his  cell 
products,    may    be  a   sound   sleeper  in   appearance  but  has  n 
corresponding   advantage   over   a   neurasthenic   with   insomnu 
ami  at  no  time  of  day  does  he  feel  so  devitalized  as  upon  waking 
Conversely  the  active  man  who  can  do  with  little  sleep  mm 
have   superior  facilities   for   detoxication.   or  perhaps  for  som 
unknown   reason  he    is  more  immune    than   others   to  fatigw 
poisoning.     The  fact,  however,  that  many  individuals  who  lea 
sedentary    lives    are    able    to    obtain    prolonged    and   refreshm 
sleep  seems  to  show  thai  sleep  can  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
measure    of    fat iguo-poisoning.      To    account    for    such    case 
we  have  to  invoke  the  agency  of  habit  and  the  adaptabilit 
of  mankind  to  methods  of  living." 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  ARTISTIC  INSPIRATION 


IN  MODERN  ART  to  be  literary  is  to  be  damned.  Yet 
the  greatest  literary  artist  of  the  English  tongue  has  inspired 
some  of  the  best  of  our  art-treasures,  and  in  quantity  an 
amount  almost  beyond  calculation.  All  this  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  C.  Salaman  in  a  recent  volume  called  "Shakespeare 
in  Pictorial  Art,"  forming  a 
special  number  of  The  Inter- 
national Studio.  Nearly  all  the 
great  names  in  Anglo-Saxon 
art,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
iu  John  S.  Sargent,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  men  in- 
spired by  Shakespeare,  and 
some  excursions  may  also 
i"  made  among  Continental 
names.  Sargent's  representa- 
tion of  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth  is  called  "the  greatest 
theatrical  portrait  of  modern 
tunes,"  and  another  American. 
Edwin  A.  Abbey,  is  put  in  a 
foremost  plaee,  "for  none  has 
ever  brought  to  the  pictorial 
interpretation  of  the  plays  a 
liner  and  more  vivacious  im- 
agination, a  truer  dramatic  in- 
tuition, or  a  richer  artistic 
accomplishment." 

The   first   attempt   to  illus- 
trate any   writing    of    Shake- 
l»  are,  wo  are  told,  was  made 
in  1655,  when  "The   Rape  of 
Luorece"  was  published    with 
an   accompanying   picture  by 
Mti    unnamed     artist.      It     is 
pointed  out    that    this  designer 
bad    probably    scon    Marcan- 
tonio's    fine     print     of    "The 
Death  of   Lucrece,"  but  "his 
remembrance  of  it   had   been 
>f  little  artistic  service."     Still, 
l  he   volume  is  rare  and   valu- 
d'le  as  the  "first  illustration." 
1,1111  earliest   important   enter- 
prise in  Shakespearian  illustra- 
tion dates  from  1 7S7,  with    the  "BoydeU  Shakespeare  Gallery." 
Hitherto  whatever  had   been    done   to  illustrate   tlie  plays   had 
'""e  no  further  than  reproducing  the  stage  scenes  as  presented 
it  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  with  famous  actors  in  their 
tooustomed  settings.     The  story  also  shows  that  the  enterprise 
narked  a  revolution  in  English  art : 

"his  famous  enterprise  originated  in  a  dinner-table  con- 
versation, in  November,  17s7,  at  the  house  in  Bampstead  of 
osaah  Boydell,  the  painter-engraver,  and  nephew  of  Alderman 
°hn  Boydell,  in  whose  print-selling  business  he  was  an  active 
partner.  The  company  included  Benjamin  West,  George 
vonmey.  Paul  Sandby,  Hayley  (poet  of  sorts  and  biographer  of 
ttomney),  Hoole  (the  translator  of  Tasso),  Braithwaite,  the 
■ngineer.and  Nichols,  the  learned  primer  and  literary  aneodotist. 
ittese  were  complimenting  the  Alderman  on  his  greal  efforts  in 
"'  interests  of  English  engraving,  which  had  resulted  in  a  vast 


export  business  in  English  prints,  and  the  payment  during  hi-  life- 
time to  British  painters  and  engravers  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
L':WO,000.  The  old  Alderman  replied  thai  he  wished  to  do  >iill 
more.  Foreigners,  he  urged,  continued  to  maintain  thai  tin- 
English  could  paint  only  portraits,  and  lacked  any  genius  for 
what  was  then  considered   the  noblest  branch   of  pictorial  art, 

historical  painting,  a  reproach 
which  he  wished  to  help  our 
artists  to  remove.  He  was  sure 
that  British  painters  needed 
only  such  encouragement  as 
he  was  anxious  to  give,  and 
fitting  subject-matter  to  in- 
spire them.  Could  any  of  the 
company  suggest  a  worthy 
Held  of  inspiration'.'  Nichols, 
the  printer,  was  up  on  the  in- 
stant. The  subject-matter,  he 
said,  was  obvious  and  beyond 
question;  the  one  national 
source  of  worthy  pictorial  sub- 
jects was,  of  course,  ready  to 
hand  in  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare. This  idea  was  eagerly 
diseust,  and  with  so  much  favor 
that,  before  the  company  sepa- 
rated, the  Boydell  Shakespeare 
Gallery  had  come  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  It 
was  a  little  out  of  Paul  Sand- 
by's  line,  but  Romney  and  West 
were  presumably  enlisted  on 
1  he  spot.  All  the  leading  paint- 
ers of  the  day  were  invited  to 
paint  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  scheme,  and  many  of  the 
principal  engravers  were  en- 
gaged to  translate  them  to 
copper.  By  17S!)  the  enter- 
prise was  well  on  its  way.  many 
of  the  pictures  were  painted, 
and  a  gallery  in  Pall  Mall  had 
been  built  for  their  exhibition. 
With  the  tirst  catalog,  the 
brave  Alderman  issued  his  pro- 
nouncement on  that  artistic 
fetish  of  the  time.  Historical 
Paintings,  with  some  special 
pleading  for  Shakespearian 
illustration." 


SHAKESPEARE   AS   K1KST    ILLUSTRATED 


The  frontispiece  to  John  Quarles's 
published  in  lfi.r>">,  probably 


edition  of  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,1 
suggested  by  Marcantonio. 


The  painters  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  Gallery  included 
Ke>  nolds.  Romney, West .  ( >pi«  . 
Hoppner.  Northoote,  Angelica 
Kauffman;  Fuseli,  Westall,  rlamberg,  and  Stothard.  In  many 
of  these  illustrations  the  artists  still  mistook  "scenic  invention 
for  pictorial  imagination."  And  this  may  be  said  also  of  suc- 
ceeding efforts  which  multiplied  enormously  after  the  intro- 
duction of  steel-engraving.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
we    come    to    a    group    who    had    none    of    the    obsession    of    the 

stage.  "Shakespeare  meant  much  to  the  Preraffaelites,"  for  "the 
dramatic  naturalness  and  essential  poetry  of  the  plays  gave 
them  opportunities  for  that  emotional  expression,  through 
natural  gesture  and  sincerity  of  aspect,  with  sensuous  signifi- 
cance of  color,  which  was  their  pictorial  aim." 

"In  illustrating  any  scene  they  sought  to  look  beyond  the 
dramatist's  stage-restrictions,  and  interpret  1  lie  subject-matter 
in  its  free,  natural  state  through  pictorial  expression,  untram- 
meled   by  theatrical  convention.      Millais's   'Ophelia,'   painted 
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in  1852,  and  now  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  is  an  admirable  example.  The  painter  has  taken  the 
Queen's  poetic  description  of  Ophelia's  death,  and  faithfully 
illustrated  it.  and,  in  the  happy  words  of  an  eminent  critic: 
'Nowhere  else  in  Millais's  work  do  we  find  the  essential  harmony 
between  a  thought  and  its  rendering  that  we  see  here.  The 
Shakespearian  unity,  the  genius  which  turns  the  gladdest  things 
in  Nature — spring  flowers,  a  babbling  brook,  irresponsible  song — 
into  echoes  of  death,  exists  on  the  canvas."  Holman  Hunt  has 
told  us  delightfully  how,  when  Millais  was  projecting  his 
'Ophelia,'  they  went  together  along  the  Ewell  River  to  look 
for  landscape  material,  and  at  'a  turn  of  the  meadows,'  with 
the  proverbial  'Millais  luck,'  the  young  painter  found  the 
'  exact  composition  of  arboreal  and  floral  richness  he  had  dreamed 
of.'  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  violent  antagonism  provoked 
at  first  by  this  popular  picture,  and  how  Ruskin  defended  it. 
as  well  as  Holman  Hunt's  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  painted 
the  previous  year,  and  now  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery, 
tho  to  Liverpool  belongs  the  credit  of  having  at  once  recognized 
its  merit,  and  crowned  it  with  a  prize  for  the  'best  picture." 


chose,  and  interpreted  with  all  the  capacity  of  his  art,  the 
incident  which,  as  I  have  said,  Madox  Brown  designed  and 
etched,  but  never  painted  as  he  meant  to  do,  the  parting  between 
Cordelia  and  her  sisters  after  her  disinheritance.  Going  alwaj> 
direct  to  the  poet  for  his  inspiration,  the  painter  was  pictorial 
without  theatricality,  and  he  painted  the  play-scene  in  'Hamlet ' 
with  no  suggestion  of  a  Maclise's  mise  en  scene,  yet  with  how 
much  more  true  dramatic  expression." 


"RUFFIAN,  LET  (;()  1'HAT  RUDE,  UNCIVIL  TOUCH." 

This  scene  from  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  was  drawn    by  Angelica   Kauflmann  for  the. 
"Boydell  Shakespeare,"  the  first  great  enterprise  in  Shakespeare  illustration. 


This  is  a  typical  Preraffaelite  picture,  typical  in  its  expres- 
siveness of  design  and  naturalness  of  individual  gesture  and 
attitude,  with  nature  playing  also  its  significant  part,  as  the 
sunlight  among  the  beech-trees  patches  the  forest  glades.  This 
was  no  faked  background,  but  painted  faithfully  in  Lord  Am- 
herst's park,  at  Knowle,  Kent." 

In  our  own  day,  of  course,  Abbey's  work  is  the  greatest  and 
most  numerous,  tho  such  men  as  Arthur  Rackham,  W.  Heath 
Robinson,  , Gordon  Browne,  Claude  Shepperson,  and  II.  M. 
Brock,  have  furnished  their  quota.  Mr.  Abbey's  drawings, 
says  the  writer,  "have  an  artistic  quality  rare  even  in  first-rate 
illustrations,  which  gives  them  a  right  to  independent  existence 
as  works  of  art."     But — 

"In  addition  to  these  drawings,  Abbey  enriched  the  field  of 
Shakespearian  illustration  with  a  number  of  noble  pictures, 
designed  with  the  same  dramatic  imagination  and  pictorial 
beauty,  painted  splendidly  with  rich  harmonies  of  color,  and 
expressive    always    of    the    human    significance    of    the    scene. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Lady  Anne,'  is  one  of  t  he 
fine-t  Shakespearian  pictures  ever  painted,  pictorially  sumptuous 
in  its  presentation  of  the  pageantry  of  Henry  VI.  s  funeral  pro- 
cession, as  it  is  dramatically  incisive  in  its  illustration  of  Rich- 

ird'a  amazing  wooing.     For  his   'King    Lear'    picture.    Abbey 


HOW    OUR    MUSIC   AUDIENCES    STRIKE 

A   CRITIC 

THE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  PUBLIC  is  probably  the 
most  lectured  in  the  world.  Hardly  an  artist  of  any 
caliber  but  gives  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
appreciation  possest  by  those  who  sit, 'however  patiently,  under 
the  exhibitions  of  every  degree  of  talent.     Those  highest  in  th( 

scale  of  artistic  favor  are  naturally 
not  the  most  severe,  but  the  disap- 
pointed  hopes  of   many  an  invader 
are  assuaged  probably  by  their  pub- 
he  reflections  upon  the  blindness  oi 
deafness  of  the  American  audience. 
In  these  ways  the  artist  supplements 
the  work  of  the  critic  whose  atten- 
tion is  usually  wholly  devoted  to  the 
performer.     Mr.  Maurice  Halperson 
however,  turns  his  gaze  away  fron 
the  stage,  in  a  recent  number  of  Mu- 
sical America  (Newr  York),  to  hoof 
not  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  critic  upoi 
the   house,  and    mixes    the    gall   o 
artist's  words  w^ith  some   honey   o 
his  own.      He   tells   us   he  has  beei 
watching  our  audiences  for  eighteer 
years,    and    really    likes    them,    th> 
there   is  "much  room   for  improve 
ment    even    here."     When  he  firs 
came  to  these  shores  and   went  t 
the  opera  here,  he  was  "struck  b. 
the   elegance   of   the  spectators,  b; 
their    perfect    manners,    their   goo 
education  and  tact  in  showing  graft 
ful     appreciation     without     get  tin 
noisy;    by  the  conservatism  of  the 
taste,   by  their  naivete,  and  princ 
pally  by   the   numerical   preponde 
a  nee   and  influence   of  women."     But   from    the   very  first,  1 
repeats,  it  surprized  him  "bow  easily   these  distinguished  and 
etiees  could  be  imprest." 

"It  struck  me  as  a  real  naivete,  as  something  quite  diffi 
from  the  behavior  of  equally  distinguished  European  audience 
which  only  too  often  I  found  blast.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  popul. 
theaters,  but  have  in  mind  only  our  best  musical  performanc 
and  playhouses  when  I  take  the  liberty  of.  stating  that  tl 
atmosphere  of  apparent  formal  coolness  in  them  is  not  mu< 
more  than  a  pose,  the  outgrowth  of  snobbish  indifference,  on  tl 
one  hand,  and  the  policy  of  'watchful  waiting'  by  those  who  a 
better  bred,  on  the  other.  But  when  some  artistic  happenn 
aroused  these  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  becai 
expansive,  like  children  looking  forward  to  a  special  treat. 

"I  remember  a  great  charity  concert   (my  first  experience 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-House)  in  which  Pol  Plancon,  the  gre 
French  basso,  had  just  finished  his  official  number.     After  1 
third  recall,   he  exchanged  signs  with  the  conductor,  who  g<T 
the    signal    for   an    encore.      Hardly    had    the   orchestra   play 
two  bars,  when  the  whole  audience  burst   forth  into  enthuaas 
approval.     The   pleasure  of    hearing  Plancon    sing  Schumann 
popular  'The  Two  Grenadiers'  brought  vivid  color  to  the  (he. 
and  fiery  sparkles  into  the  eyes  of  the  fair  women.     I  could  I 
imagine  such  a  demonstration  from  a  refined  audience  on 
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oiher  side,  except  in  a  very  provincial  city.  But  1  could  have 
embraced  them,  those  lovely  creatures,  who  gave  such  jubilant 
expression  to  their  satisfaction. 

"There  can  be  no  greater  reward  for  an  artist  than  to  sec  him- 
-i -If  made  the  recipient  of  an  ovation  like  that.  But  such  signs 
of  spontaneous  appreciation  are  not  too  frequent  here,  as  our 
cultured  public  does  not  approve  of  noisy  demonstrations.  It 
•■von  goes  too  far  in  that  direction,  in  my  opinion,  for'gel  ting  that 
singers,  like  all  artists  whose  work  is  performed  before  the  eyes 
.mil  the  ears  of  the  public,  need  immediate  encouragement  and 
appreciation.  This  is  especially  true  of  Italian  artists.  Theater- 
goers of  Latin  origin  are  too  keenly  interested  in  music  and  other 
art  and  are  used  to  express 
I  heir  feelings  too  intensely 
in  refrain  from  either  the 
must  outspoken  approval  or 
disapproval." 

Whatever    the    reticence 
of  these  "distinguished  au- 
diences" in    their    signs    of 
□apathetic     appreciation, 
have,    on    the    other 
band,  "the  fine  tact  never 
ii  give  vent  to  their  feel- 
ngs  of  disapproval." 

Even  it'  an  artist  is  not 

'iked,  still  there   is  always 

ome  polite  applause.     And 

ivhat  wild  and  brutal  scenes 

I  have  witnessed  in  Italian 

i ml  Spanish   opera-houses! 
can  see  them  before  me 

io\v,  those  unhappy  artists, 

•anic-stricken,     unable     to 

nake   use  of   their  artistic 

isseta   because    the    public 

las  hissed  them  at  t  he  very 

feginning    of    the    opera. 

there  is  no  limit    to    the 

■nitality   of    such    crowds. 

Phe    artists    are    wronged 
nd  robbed   of  every  pos- 
ibility  of  success. 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind  can 

iappen  here,  but,  on  the 
ther  hand,  our  audiences 
o  too  far  in  tolerating 
Hiliocre    and    even    very 

oor  artists.  Especially  in  the  opera-houses  which  are  run  on 
lie  subscription  plan,  the  manager  may  always  reply  to  severe 
<>ni plaints  by  asserting  that  one  or  the  other  mediocre  artist 
ems  to  have  won  popular  support,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
^itli  all  my  aversion  to  such  brutal  scenes  in  the  theaters  as  I 
•ive  just  alluded  to,  I  must  confess  that  the  right  to  express 
isapproval  belongs  to  an  audience  as  much  as  the  right  of 
I'probation.  The  problem  lies  in  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a 
ignified  way  of  expressing  disapproval." 

There  is  a  word  of  advice  to  the  artist  on  the  matter  of  giving 
icores: 


The  artist  should  be  very  careful  with  repetitions  and 
Mores,  in  any  event.  The  repetition  of  a  number  should  be 
■anted  only  at  the  insistent  demand  of  the  large  majority  of  an 
idienee.  and  as  to  the  encore,  I  would  relegate  it  to  the  end  of 
"'  program,  when  the  greedy  part  of  the  public  and  the  vain- 
onous  artists  can  indulge  themselves  without  interfering  with 
ie  finer  instincts  of  the  experts  and  the  work  of  the  professional 
viewers. 

In  view  of  the  benevolent  attitude  of  our  audiences,  the  duty 

the  critics  becomes  imperative  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  to 

"T,v>  exaggerated  impressions  of  a  'triumph'   that   the  artist 

is  received  through  the  kindness  and  politeness  of  the  public. 

As  tor  tlu-  artistic  conservatism  which  was  so  apparent  to  me 
ben  I  started  my  New  York  experiences,  I  must  admit  thai 
PW  Progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  I 
u  not  see- any  great  difference  nowadays  between  the  tastes  of 
a  concert  audiences  and  those  of  the  Old  World.  They  are 
sj  us  catholic  in  their  tastes  and  as  likely  to  appreciate  the  new 
'«  uncommon  here  as  elsewhere." 


STILL   FIGHTING    OVER    KOD^ 

RODIN  WAS  THE  CAUSE  of  an  unusual  uproar  in 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Sepn  mber  14,  so 
-  violent  that  President  Deschanel  verj  nearly  found 
himself  compelled  to  suspend  the  session.  It  was  over  no 
question  concerning  the  gigantic  European  conflict,  but  "the 
kind  of  subject  which  to  a  Parliament  ought  to  mean  recreation 
and  delight."  So  th<  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet  phrases  another 
incident  in  the  question  of  Rodin  and  his  tenancy  of  the  Hotel 


"FAIREST  CORDELIA.  THOU  ART  MOST   RICH    BEING    POOR 

Tims  France,  her  affianced,  speaks  to  King  Lror's  daughter  after  she  wae  casl  off  by  her  father,  and  thus  the 
Preraffaelite  painter.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  pictures  the  scene  in  Shakespeare's  play. 


Biron.  The  same  matter  has  conic  up  before  from  time  to  time. 
giving  rise  to  acrimonious  discussion  over  the  fact  that  Rodin 
has  used  the  place,  once  the  home  of  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  as  a  studio  and  museum.  The  nuns  lived  there  until 
1901,  and  they  would  be  there  still,  says  the  Abbe  Dimnet  in 
The  New  Witness  i London  .  if.  "in  accordance  with  a  law  which 
shames  the  name  of  law.  and  begins  to  be  remembered  without 
any  pleasure  even  by  those  who  passed  it.  they  had  not  been 
told  that  their  house  was  not  theirs  any  more."  The  place 
remained  vacant  for  a  long  time,  until  it  "was  gradually  rumored 
thai  Rodin  had  rented  the  chapel  and  was  working  in  it."  "  Ee 
surely  might  have  worked  elsewhere."  says  the  Abbe*,  "as  a 
Beaudelairian  sculptor,  and  his  models  seem  rather  too  Beaude- 
lairian  in  a  church."  but  the  tradition  thus  created  always  can--  - 
an  uproar  when  the  affair  comes  before  the  public.  It  is  only 
recently  that  Rodin  made  out  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  French  nation 
of  all  his  work-,  provided  they  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  Hotel 
Biron,  and  ihi>  is  the  mailer  that  came  before  the  Chamber  in 
September.    The  Abbe"  writes: 

"The  Chamber,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
very  different  opinions  on  the  artistic  standing  oi  Rodin,  and  1 
am  nor  going  to  discuss  them.  As  it  might  appear  cowardly 
in  a  question  of  so  burning  a  character  not  to  express  one's 
own  opinion,  let  me  say  that  1  regard  Rodin  as  the  gre.-, 
French  sculptor  since  Carpeaux,  and  that  the  approved  artists 
out  beside  thi>  man.  once  a  workman,  the  figure  of  workmen 
besid<   an  artist;    but  compared  to  Carpeaux  or  Rude  he  seems 
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to  be  systematic,  which  does  not  belong  to  great  artists.  This 
much  being  said,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  only  point 
in  which  I  am  interested,  and  the  only  one  I  think  worth  the 
while  of  my  English  readers,  is  the  following:  Why  is  it  that 
the  section  of  the  Chamber  which  seemed  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
the  most  enthusiastically  for  Rodin,  the  one  which  lost  its  temper 
the  quickest  over  the  question,  was  the  Socialist  group?  Is 
there  any  connection  between  being  a  Socialist  and  being  an 
admirer  of  art  as  represented  by  the  'Thinker'? 

"Socialists  are  representatives  of  the  working  classes,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  Socialist  Deputies  once  belonged  to  those 
classes  themselves.    Now  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the  artistic 


"O,   MISTRESS  MINE.  WHERE   ARE   YOU   ROAMING?" 

Combining  "dramatic  imagination"  and  "pictorial  beauty."     Edwin  A.  Abbey  thus  illustrates  a  scene  in 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night."     This  American's  picture  hangs  in  the  Liverpool  Gallery,  England. 


preferences  of  the  man  in  the  street  are  not  by  auy  means  in 
favor  of  Rodin.  Stay  long  enough  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  'Thinker,'  outside  the  Pantheon,  or  of  the  Temme 
Accroupie'  in  the  Luxembourg,  to  gather  the  impressions  of 
unsophisticated  critics,  and  you  will  see  that,  after  falling  for  a 
brief  moment  under  the  category  of  surprize,  they  promptly 
change  their  character  and  find  expression  in  the  most  ruthless 
chaffing.  So  it  can  not  be  to  please  their  constituents  that  the 
Socialist  Deputies  show  themselves  such  advanced  connoisseurs. 
But  it  may  be — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is — to  please  other  people 
and  to  chagrin  some  others  that  they  do  so.  Not  a  few  Socialist  s 
— Mr.  Marcel  Sembat  represents  them  the  best — are  well-off 
people  with  speculative  tendencies.  Speculative  tendencies  in 
well-off  people  when  fchey  are  not  decidedly  conservative  are 
apt  to  be  unduly  advanced,  and  their  expression  seldom  bears 
the  test  of  severe  examination.  In  fact,  many  unbiased  judges 
are  struck  by  the  something  fragile  in  the  Socialists'  mental 
equipment  which  modern  parlance,  sacrificing  a  noble  word, 
calls  'literary.'  All  the  advanced  schools  in  literature  and  art 
are  politically  Socialistic,  and  vice  versa. 

'Now  what  about  the  Socialist  Deputies  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  Sorbonne  education  or  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  Anatole  France?  Why  do  these,  too,  stand  vocif- 
erously for  Rodin?  Alack,  alack,  the  answer  is  too  easy!  These 
are  only  such  Rodinians  because  they  have  heard  that  Rodin 
is  a  revolutionary,  and  do  not  suspect  thai  such  a  revolutionary 
is  the  most  exclusive  aristocrat  in  his  tastes,  and  because  they 
are  spontaneously  on  the  side  of  a  man  who  poses  models  in  a 
chapel.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing,  and  the  storm  of  Septem- 
ber I  I,  he. ides  revealing  the  tendency  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
had  no  significance." 

This,  exclaims  the  amazed  Abbe1  Dimnet,  "in  1916,  two  years 
alter  t  he  beginning  of  a  war  which  baffles  the  imagination,  and  long 
before  it -end  can  he  foreseen,  is  the  result  produced  in  an  assembly 
which  i-.  daily  gaining  in  seriousness,  by  the  mention  of  Rodin." 


WHEN   NOYES   READS   POETRY   AT 
PRINCETON 

BASKET-BALL  FAILED  as  a  drawing  card  at  Brown 
University  when  Alfred  Noyes  was  lecturing  there  on 
poetry  one  afternoon.  The  time  of  the  two  events 
coincided,  and  when  the  manager  of  the  game  ran  his  eyes  over 
the  vacant  seats  he  called  off  the  event  and  Avent  to  join  rhe  crowd 
that  was  listening  to  Noyes.  The  past  year  the  English  poet 
has  been  poetry  professor  at  Princeton.     "Having  a  poet  for 

a  professor  removes  your 
awe  of  poetry,"  said  one  of 
his  students,  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cook  quotes  the  observa- 
tion approvingly  in  The  Bell- 
man (Minneapolis),  saying 
that  "that  is  precisely  the 
desired  result ;  nothingcould 
be  more  salutary "  The 
students  down  at  Princeton 
found  out  that  poetry  was 
not  "something  to  lay  on  a 
shrine  and  to  burn  incense 
before."     Of  course — 

"It  should  not  be  im- 
agined that  Alfred  Noyes 
has  made  'The  Golden 
Treasury  of  English  Poetry' 
the  daily  companion  and 
solace  of  the  students  who 
sat  in  his  classes,  or  that  a 
band  of  young  poets  has 
sprung  up  on  the  Princeton 
campus  in  the  inspiration 
of  his  presence.  The  last 
would  not  be  an  unmixed 
goc  /.  Enough  bad  amateur 
verse  is  produced  normally. 
The  desirable  thing  to  bt 
accomplished  in  a  collegt 
class  in  literature  is  not  tr 
set    the  college  man  to  verse-making,  but  to  set  him  to  reading 

poetry    by  himself 

"Moreover,  Alfred  Noyes  is  admirably  fitted,  by  reason  o 
his  personality,  to  dispel  another  common  prejudice  of  the  colleg< 
man  against  poetry.  This  is  the  pretty  firm  conviction  tha 
poetry  is  a  sentimental  diversion  fit  enough  for  romantic  women 
but  not  food  for  vigorous,  red-blooded  men.  The  men  who  sa 
in  Mr.  Noyes's  classes  could  find  nothing  of  the  freakish  or  tli 
esoteric  in  the  alert,  well-set-up  young  man  who  faced  them 
He  was  not  a  recluse;  he  did  not  pose;  he  did  not  cultivat 
any  eccentricity  of  dress- or  manner.  Just  as  his  presence  send 
to  dispel  a  false  awe  of  poetry,  so  did  his  personality  convine 
his  students  that  an  enthusiasm  for  poetry,  and  hard  muscle 
masculine  initiative,  and  intellectual  sanity  might  coexist." 

Noyes,  like  Tennyson,  has  the  gift  of  "interpreting  by  readin 
the  deeper  meanings  of  poetry,"  and  he  seems  to  have  made  hi 
pupils  sit  up  by  this  means: 

"The  Princeton  undergraduate   may   have  often  been  bore 
by  Mr.  Noyes's  lectures.     Sometimes  the  poet  shot  far  over  tl 
heads   of   his   class.      He   evidently   assumed   that  his  studen 
knew  far  more  of  English  poetry  than  they  did.    And,  like  an 
other  professional  man,  he  was  far  more  interested  in  the  techmqi 
of  his  profession  than  a  layman  could  ever  be.    But  when  Alfn 
Noyes  paused  in  his  lecturing  and  read  poetry,  lie  held  tke'cla 
like  a  boat-race.     Students,  under  the  spell  of  his  tin.'  voice  ai 
dramatic  interpretation,  fairly  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  beucht 
At  such  moments  no  one  viewing  the  absorbed  faces  would  ha: 
said  that  tho  college  student  has  no  liking  for  poetry.    Especiall 
when  Noyes  read  Kipling's  ballads  with  a  rich  cockney  accent, 
caused  chuckles  of  interested  appreciation  to  run  through  t 
rows.     At  the  end  of  the  term,  when  he  read  some  of  his  o\ 
verse,    the   Princeton    undergraduate   felt    as  he  had  never  f< 
before  the  captivating  swing  of  a    ballad  and   the   tender  1 
of  the  lyric." 


THE   MENACE  OF   THE   BOARDING-HOUSE 

TRUTH,   "DEEP   AND   PATHETIC,"  is   found    by   a 
Lutheran  writer  in  the  story  of  ''a  frowzy  child  in  the 
street,"  who,  when  asked  by  a  "philanthropic  lady," 
Where   is   your    home?"    answered,    "Hain't    got    no    home." 
"Poor  thing,  what   do  you  do?"     "I  board." 

The  writer,  Mr.  Waller  Krumwilde,  sees  "the  modern  room- 
ing or  boarding-house  system  spreading  its  web  like  a  spider, 
stretching  out  its  arms  like  an  octopus  to  catch  the  unwary, 
sleeping  soul."  For  he  holds,  to  quote  his  recent  article  in  The 
American  Lutheran  Surrey  (Columbia,  S.  C),  "that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to   say    the  rooming-house  system  is  one  of    the 

i I    pernicious  forces  of  our  youth  and  our  family  life,  and 

therefore  of  our  social  and  spiritual  life,  the  Church  has  to 
wrestle  with  to-day.  lis  action  is  all  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause it  is  quietly  exercised  under  the  cover  of  satisfying  an 
economic  need."  Now  the  old-fashioned  boarding-house  of  a 
generation  ago  was  essentially  a  temporary  abode,  and  the 
keeper  "was  like  a  mother  in  charge  of  a  large  family  in  whose 
members  she  was  personally  and  individually  interested."  The 
rooming-house  of  to-day  which  has  "supplanted  this  old-fash- 
ioned,  homelike  boarding-house,  and  by  far  for  the  worse,"  is 
"purely  a  commercial  venture."  As  Mr.  Krumwilde  writes  of 
ihe  perils  that  environ  the  luckless  roomer: 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  family 
and  the  purity  of  the  young  is  found  in  the  low  moral  plane 
tolerated  in  so  many  rooming-houses.  This  is  in  part  the  direct 
result  of  the  economic  pressure  creating  and  maintaining  the 
system.  Since  the  rooming-house  keeper  is  in  the  business  only 
'to  make  both  ends  meet'  every  cent  counts,  and  it  takes  a  really 
superior  character  not  to  close  the  eyes  at  immoral  practises 
among  the  regular  guests  or  to  refuse  the  offer  of  several  dollars 
for  the  use  of  a  room  for  one  night  for  immoral  purposes. 

"Again,  as  the  housekeeper  can  not  keep  close  track  of  every 
guest  because  of  their  irregular  hours,  the  lack  of  a  common 
social  room,  or  parlor,  a  common  dining-room,  etc.,  a  premium  is 
put  upon  immorality  and  the  way  is  easily  opened  for  such 
practises 

"This  blighting  effect  of  the  rooming-house  is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  radical  changes  the  introduction  of  but  a  single 
rooming-house  will  cause  in  a  district." 

"Tile  twin  sister  of  the  rooming-house,"  we  read  further,  "is 
the  modern  boarding-house  which  professes  to  cater  to  families." 

"This  may  take  the  form  of  the  so-called  'family  boarding- 
house,'  or  the  'apartment-hotel.'  This  institution  paves  the  way 
lor  many  social  evils.  It  destroys  in  one  blow  the  very  basis  of  a 
'""'i''  i.e.,  privacy.  It  creates  a  spirit,  of  unrest  in  both  man  and 
wife  by  relieving  them  of  their  respective'  duties  of  oversight  and 
'lie rare  of  household  duties.  Because  of  this  it  opens  up  the  A\a.\ 
"  an  overindulgence  in  social  affairs.  As  young  and  old  are 
thrown  together  without  regard  to  differences  in  educational. 
social,  and  religious  ideals,  too  great  a  familiarity  grows  up  among 
the  different  ages,  parental  authority  is  weakened  and  held  in 
^OUtempt,  while  the  exercise  of  proper  parental  control  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  because  of  the  gossip  and  interference  on  the 
Pari  ef  (lie  other  guests.  And  by  the  indiscriminate  association 
"'  the  se\cs  of  all  ages  undue  familiarity  and  immodesty  pave  the 
W&3  tor  subsequent  immorality." 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Krumwilde,  "the  child,  the  youth,  and 
"'  family  living  in  either  a  rooming-house,  a  boarding-house,  or 
"i  apartment-hotel  are  to  be  pitied  and  prayed  for."  And  it  is 
"lie  bounden  duty"  of  the  Church  "to  introduce  and  maintain 
">">tcr-irritants  to  these  familiar  foes."  The  writer  goes  on  to 
redithisown  denomination  with  having  provided  hospices  for 
>'°ung  people  in  the  large  cities.  But  there  are  not  enough  of 
lu'iii.  They  should  be  more  suitably  built,  and  some  should  be 
rovided  w  Inch  (■an  shelter  families.     Above  all,  we  are  told,  the 


Church   should   constantly    hold   up   "the   divine   dignity    and 
sacredness  of  the  Christian  home  life."     In  short — 

"The  Church  by  practise  and  precept  must  rejuvenate  the 
home  ideals;  it  musl  ever  teach  that  the  home  i-  mosl  holy  in 
God's  sight,  yea,  the  earthly  prototype  of  his  heavenly  abode, 
while  it  uses  every  practical  medium  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  family's  integrity  in  temporary  shelters  or  institution-.'' 


THE  FRENCH  REALLY  CATHOLIC 

NOT  THE  BIG  DRUM  of  newspaper  correspondents, 
but  modest  little  pamphlets  and  diaries  that  are  being 
published  abroad  give  us  the  cruel  realism  and  the  real 
devotion  of  the  war.  Some  of  these  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Catholic  Committee  for  French  propaganda  among  foreign 
nations  are  surveyed  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  I' 
There  is  in  this  country  at  least,  declares  the  writer,  "an  obstinafr 
conviction  among  Roman  Catholics  and  others  that  Franc*  i-  a 
nation  of  atheists,"  and  support  of  this  contention  he  thinks  he 
finds  in  the  fact  that  "in  the  fullest  reports  of  the  recent  Catholic 
Congress  in  New  York  France  was  never  mentioned."  YY. 
have  even,  he  declares,  "read  wishes  for  the  victory  of  pious 
Catholic  Germany  over  vicious,  irreligious  France."  In  view 
of  this  state  of  mind  he  finds  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Cardinal  Amette,  naive  and  pathetic.  "Those  neutrals," 
the  Cardinal  writes,  "who  either  have  mistaken  notions  about 
France  or  know  nothing  at  all  about  her  will  learn  how  large 
a  place  religion  holds  in  our  national  life."  This  is  said  in  the 
preface  which  he  writes  for  Paul  Delay's  book.  "Les  ( 'atholiques 
au  Service  de  la  France."     But  the  Evening  Post  writer  obs<  v\>~: 

"We  are  afraid  they  will  not  learn  this,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  because  they  do  not  want  to  learn  it.  Otherwise,  tin  n 
no  lack  of  evidence  to  support  the  Cardinal's  words.  T1k  Abbe 
Desgranges.  of  the  diocese  ()t'  Limoges,  who  i>  at  presenl — unless 
he  has  been  killed-  an  army  chaplain  at  the  front,  publishes, 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  priests,  a  most  interesting  diary 
CL'Ereil  de  I'Amt  Frangaist  devanl  Vappel  aux  An/us'  .  and  this 
is  one  of  the  entries:  "The  w  hole  population  had  gathered  for  the 
muster  in  the  square  before  the  Town  Hall.  All  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  were  there.  After  the  salute  to  th<  flag,  the 
general  addrest  the  troops,  followed  by  the  prefect  and  tin  acting 
Mayor.  (The  Mayor  has  already  gone  to  the  from.  Fv  erybody 
cheered  and  shouted  Vim  la  France!  But  the  loudest  cheers  were 
for  our  bishop,  who  appeared  to  give  the  blessing  and  to  assure 
us  that  the  Cod  of  armies  was  with  France.  The  churches  were 
packed  for  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  public  prayers.  With 
the  deepest  emotion  the  crowds  at  the  Cathedra]  and  at  St. 
Michael's  listened  to  the  bishop's  sermons.  Every  day  lately 
the  churches  are  full  to  overflowing.  Very  many  soldiers  madi 
their  confession  before  they  left   with  their  regiments.' 

"hi  the  same  way  M.  Ccoffroy  de  Grandmaison,  vv  ho  to 
secretary  to  the  late  Count  Albert  de  .Mini  in  the  work  of  sending 
a  large  number  of  volunteer  chaplains  to  the  front,  in  addition  to 
those  already  with  the  army,  quotes  one  of  them:   '\\Y  need  nol 
exaggerate  or  look  for  prodigies  and  miracles;    the  simplt   truth 
is   line  enough.      Yes.   our  army   is  Catholic:     if  it    were  not    it 
would   not    be   French.      Among  the  soldiers,   some  are  virtu 
to  the  point  of  heroism;    others  are  just  simply  good  and  pious, 
if   I   may  so  speak;    others  again— very  few     stand  off  un< 
tin1  influence  of  stupid  prejudices.     All.  in  my  opinion,  an   m 
the  kingdom  of  God,  because  in  their  hearts  tiny  love  tin 
ligion  of  their  fathers.'     M.  de  Crandmaison.  whose  pamphlet, 
'!.(,-   Aumdniers   Mil/tains.'  is  absorbingly   interesting,   tela 
that  the  response  to  Count  A.  de  Mun's  appeal  for  fund-  to  -.end 
these    additional    chaplains    to    tin     front    was    so    enthusiastic 
thai    one   hundred   thousand   francs  came   in   within  four  days. 
He  goes  on  10  -a>       But  what  is  the  good?    Whatever  he  says 
will  not  pt'ivent  tin    next  orator,  clerical  or  laic  at  the  Catholic 
from  declaring  that   Frame  is  atheistic" 


in* 
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w  BROAD-MINDED"    RELIGION   REBUKED 

THERE  ARE  "BROAD-MINDED  MEN"  who  show  a 
curious  inconsistency  in  their  methods  of  reasoning  about 
religion  and  about  secular  affairs.  The  Lutheran  Church 
Work  and  Observer  (Harrisburg)  finds  them  properly  detected 
and  put  to  the  blush  by  a  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  These 
men  generally  boast  of  their  "liberality  and  breadth  of  view"  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  are  fond  of  saying  that  in  their  judgment 
"one  church  is  just  as  good  as  another."  The  religious  paper 
pays  its  tribute  to  the  good  offices  of  its  literary  brothers,  finding 
it  "  refreshing  to  see  the  broad-minded  man  so  sharply  rebuked 
in  a  journal  that  is  valued  generally  for  its  high  literary  standing 
rather  than  for  its  religious  teaching."  These  are  the  paragraphs 
quoted: 

"Of  all  persons  who  hinder  the  progress  of  religious  thought, 
possibly  the  most  effective  is  the  man  who  is  broad-minded  with- 
out being  deep-minded.  It  takes  an  exceptionally  gifted  man, 
one  of  unusual  intellectual  powers  and  mentality  rarely  dis- 
ciplined, to  be  'broad*  without  spiritual  deterioration.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  one's  religion  is  like  a  river.  When  a  river 
breaks  over  its  well-established  and  ancient  banks,  unless  it  is  a 
stream  remarkably  deep,  it  will  quickly  degenerate  into  an 
odorous  and  malarial  swamp.  Obviously,  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  ordinary  rivers  is  to  keep  them  within  their  ancient  bounds. 
An  extraordinary  religious  soul  may  break  over  the  banks  and 
hew  out  new  channels  successfully.  The  ordinary  man,  break- 
ing over  the  former  restraints  in  an  intense  desire  to  be  'broad,' 
usually  accomplishes  nothing  except  his  own  spiritual  stagnation 
and  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbors. 

"For  a  spiritual  genius  like  Phillips  Brooks,  to  take  only  one 
example,  one  can  have  nothing  but  admiration;  for  in  breaking 
over  the  bounds  of  conventional  religion  he  did  not  abandon 
them.  He  appreciated  their  value  and  sought  merely  to  broaden 
the  old  channel.  But  it  is  with  a  very  different  feeling  that  one 
observes  the  genial  gentleman  who  enlivens  an  after-dinner  smoke 
with  the  smiling  and  patronizing  remark  to  the  clergyman  pres- 
ent, 'Well,  I'm  broad-minded  enough  to  know  that  one  church  is 
as  good  as  another.'  Of  course  he  is  broad — swamp-broad,  and 
covered  with  a  rich  intellectual  scum  which  prevents  his  know- 
ing what  arrant  nonsense  he  is  uttering.  He  knows  that  one 
cigar  is  not  as  good  as  another;  that  one  bar  is  not  the  equal 
of  every  other  bar;  that  Henry  James  and  Robert  Chambers 
are  not  equal  as  novelists;  that  Beethoven  and  Irving  Berlin 
are  not  occupants  of  the  same  musical  plane.  He  has  very  def- 
inite opinions  as  to  the  moral  superiority  of  either  Germany  or 
England,  and  even  of  the  comparative  righteousness  and  useful- 
ness of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  yet  there  he  sits. 
pitying  his  poor  clergyman  for  being  a  narrow-minded  ass,  and 
saying,  'One  church,  one  religion,  one  philosophy  is  as  good  as 
another.'" 


of  the  time  seems  to  be  that  we  do  too  much  comparing;  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  be  silent  on  the  thoughts  that  arise  in 
our  comparisons.  I  have  an  old  friend  who  would  send  out  a 
hundred  Bibles  to  the  young  men,  but  if  you  asked  him  to  send 
out  a  copy  of  Blighty  he  would  lift  his  eyes  upon  you  with  sorrow. 
and  wipe  his  tears  over  your  fall.  Now.  I  can  not  agree  with 
him.  I  can  go  on  loving  him  and  talking  to  him,  at  the  right 
times.  I  shall  never  be  quite  contented,  however,  until  T  have 
got  a  subscription  out  of  him  for  Blighty." 


TRENCH  VERSUS  CLASS  -  MEETING— Giddy  young  men 
are  being  changed  into  serious  young  men  by  their  sojourns  in 
the  trenches.  Not  too  solemn;  but  such  as  to  make  the  change 
seem  to  a  writer  in  The  Methodist  Recorder  (London)  "one  of  the 
fine  things  of  the  war."  He  finds  them  a  desirable  contrast 
to  some  of  the  older  type  of  professed  religionists.  We  see 
them : 

' '  I  have  had  one  or  two  samples  lately  of  men  who  have  gone 
forth  giddy  and  simple  as  the  giddiest  kitten,  and  have  come  home 
frank,  easy,  calm,  strong,  and  deep.  They  are  become  silent, 
too,  which  is  a  great  change  and  a  great  blessing.  But  the  oddest 
side  of  these  serious  young  men  is  their  fun.  Get  them  together 
and  you  are  among  the  kittens  once  more.  They  are  kin  one 
with  another,  and  love  one  another,  curiously,  and  almost  unto 
tears.  But  the  mirth  of  them,  I  suppose  it  is  so  in  the  trenches. 
They  read,  and  they  do  not  want  to  read  about  the  war.  Blight!/ 
Ian  English  newspaper  issued  especially  for  circulation  in  the 
trenches]  gives  them  no  information  in  that  regard.  Take  it  or 
leave  it,  the  facts  are  as  I  have  set  them  down.  They  have 
puzzled  me;  at  times  affrighted  me;  then,  at  other  times,  they 
have  stricken  me  deep  concerning  my  little  troubles  and  the  much 
I  have  made  of  them.  1  think  these  young  men  are  much  nearer 
some  of  the  texts  in  St.  Paul  than  most  of  the  folk  I  have  met, 
with  folded  hands,  in  class-meetings.  There!  I  have  no  doubt 
I  may  be  accused  of  assailing  Mk    'iass-rneeting.     The   trouble 


SOCIALISM   FOR   QUAKERS 

QUAKERS  are  so  generally  considered  conservative  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  that  a  party  of  extreme  radicalism 
can  have  any  appeal  for  them.  But  this  year  Quakerism 
and  Socialism  find  a  common  cause  in  the  movement  against 
war,  and  the  pacifistic  propaganda  of  Mr.  Benson  and  his  asso- 
ciates is  said  to  be  deeply  impressing  thoughtful  Friends.  One 
Friend,  an  avowed  Socialist,  has  sent  to  The  Friend's  Intelligencer 
(Philadelphia)  a  leaflet  written  by  candidate  Benson,  which 
the  editor  reprints  in  part  as  follows: 

"Do  you  realize  that  American  capitalists  have  already 
provided  that  you  shall  be  drafted  if  they  need  you  to  fight 
for  them? 

"If  you  do  not  know  this,  send  to  the  Government  Printing- 
Office  in  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  law  that  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Hay-Chamberlain  Army  Reorganization  Law. 
and  in  Section  79  of  this  law,  wirich  was  signed  by  President 
Wilson  on  June  3  of  the  present  year,  you  will  see  that  the  power 
to  draft  has  been  given  to  the  President 

"Do  you  know  that  the  great  capitalists  have  already  forced 
the  draft,  together  with  military  'education'  of  children  in  the 
public  schools — do  you  know  that  these  evils  have  already  been 
forced  upon  the  people  of  New  York,  by  its  legislature,  acting  in 
the  dark  and  without  warning  to  the  public,  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  great  capitalists  to  force  identical  action  in  other 
legislatures? 

"Study  the  military  appropriation  figures Every 

one  of  them  is  a  bayonet  pointing  toward  war. 

"The  Socialist  party  is  the  only  party  in  America  that  opposes 
these  appropriations.  It  is  the  only  party  in  America  that  can 
not  get  a  square  deal  from  the  American  press. 

"We  are  as  sure  as  men  can  be  that  we  shall  poll  at  least 
2,000,000  votes  this  fall.  We  may  get  a  great  many  more.  If 
the  size  of  my  meetings  be  any  indication,  we  shall  get  a  great 
many  more.  The  greater  our  vote,  the  more  impressive  will  be 
the  warning  to  the  great  capitalists  of  America  that  they  will 
proceed  with  their  militarism  at  their  peril." 

Nowr  "in  view  of  such  arguments,"  asks  the  Quaker  editor, 
is  it  any  wonder  "that  many  Friends  have  become  avowed 
Socialists,  and  many  more  are  deeply  imprest  by  the  Socialist 
appeal  for  humanity  rather  than  property?  "     And  he  continues 

"The  Socialist  campaign  to-day  recalls  the  stories  of  the  earh 
campaigns  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  days  when  it  was  tb< 
party  of  'Free  soil,  free  speech,  and  free  men' — when,  as  has 
sometimes  been  said,  'It  was  almost  a  religion  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican." It  is  quite  natural  that  for  the  past  sixty  years  Friends  of 
the  older  generation  should  have  leaned  decidedly  toward  the 
Republican  party.  But  a  long  lease  of  power,  with  the  'prac- 
tical politics'  resulting  from  unceasing  efforts  to  retain  power 
with  little  regard  for  real  principles,  has  worked  the  inevitable 
deterioration  in  both  of  the  'old  parties,'  and  it  is  equally  natural 
now  that  many  thinking  Friends,  keenly  alive  to  the  real  issues 
of  the  time,  should  turn  toward  a  new  party  that  deals  with 
them  in  such  strong  and  straightforward  fashion. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  party  out  of  power 
has  a  very  different  task  from  one  that  has  the  actual  control  of 
government,  and  has  to  meet  and  settle  the  questions  of  govern- 
ment as  they  arise.  Mr.  Benson  criticizes  President  Wilson  and 
his  party  unsparingly  for  its  enormous  army  and  navy  appro- 
priations, and  no  doubt  the  criticism  is  deserved;  yet  when  wej 
remember  the  difficulties  which  the  President  has  had  to  nice' 
in  the  past  year,  and  the  ability  and  success  with  which  he  has 
.  piloted  the  ship  of  State  through  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the  evident 
sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  keep  the  nation  out  of  war,  we  can 
not  but  wonder  whether  a  Socialist  President  and  Congress 
fifty  years  hence,  will  meet  such  difficulties  with  greater  stall 
and  success." 
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Altho  Utah  is  a  rock-ribbed  Republican 
State,  Democratic  sentiment  is  emphasized 
in  some  of  our  reports,  yet  a  lawyer  in 
Salt  Lake  City  writes  that  in  his  belief 
the  State  will  be  carried  by  Hughes,  and 
another  Republican  in  that  city  says  that 
the  election  of  Hughes  seems  most  prob- 
able, but  is  not  a  dead  certainty.     An  un- 
familiar symptom  of  the  labor- vote  prospect 
;  comes  from  Greenfield,  Nevada,  where  a 
correspondent  writes  that  "the  arguments 
;  of  many  men  -who  have  had  to  leave  good 
[positions  in  Mexico  have  turned  this  camp 
'against   the   Wilson   Administration."     In 
I  Seattle,   Washington,   in   a  poll  of  thirty 
men  taken  at  the   office   of   the   city  con- 
troller twenty-two   were  for   Hughes   and 
eight  for  Wilson,  and  a  business  man  in  the 
<ame  city  says  that  Hughes  is  about  two  to 
one  the  favorite  in  an  office  of  twenty,  and 
that    Washington    is    sure    to    elect    the 
Republican     candidate.       Wilson     is     ad- 
mitted to  be  a  slight  favorite  among  the 
*ank  and  file,  especially  among  the  labor 
Masses,    but    "Hughes    on    the    whole    is 
raining    a    little    each    day."      Of    sixty- 
>ne  Oregon  voters  interviewed  by  a  cor- 
espondent  in    Portland    thirty-four   gave 
heir  vote  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  twenty-one 
o  Mr.   Wilson.      One  informant   in   Cali- 
ornia     found     among     his     friends     and 
cquaintances  that  while  a  majority  liked 
lr.  Wilson,   nevertheless  they  feel    sure 
bat    California    will    vote    against    him 
ecause  he  is  lined  up  with  the  Democratic 
arty,  and  "in  national  politics  they  must 
illow  party  lines."    From  a  country  club  of 
2f)  members,  all  business  and  professional 
ten,  we  hear  that  as  Taft  was  the  favorite 
1912,  so  Hughes  is  the  favorite  now,  and 
merchant  in  San  Jose    writes   that   the 
epublicans  and   Progressives   are   pretty 
ell  united  in  the  State,  tho  some  of  the 
tter  will  vote  for  Wilson,  but  "they  were 
omocrats  before   and   simply   return    to 
<ir  party."     Some  women  will  vote  for 
ilson,  this  informant  adds,  because  they 
ink  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  but  not  enough 
'•arry  the  State  for  him. 


REPLIES  FAVORING  WILSON 

VS  hile  the  figures  returned  by  our  cor- 

-pondents  give  Mr.  Hughes  the  majority 

erMr.  Wilson  in  the  States  from  Maine 

Virginia,  we  hear  nevertheless   that    in 

k»  circles,  even   in    Maine,    many    who 

I »'l   Republican   at    the    State   election 

■line  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the 

tional  election.  An  observer  in  New  York 

y,  who  is  in  the  theatrical  business,  says 

lt  'he  applause  at  moving  pictures  in  the 

Shborhood  of  Times  Square  "seems  to  be 

'tvv  but   scattered   for   Hughes."    while 

t  for  Wilson  seems  "less  noisy  but  more 

ieral."    Careful  observation  at  moving- 

1  ture  houses  will  confirm  this  opinion,  in 


POLITICAL   REPORTS   FROM 

(Continued  from  page  1091) 

the  view  of  our  informant,  who  also  tells 
us  that  barbers,  "those  omniscient  gather- 
ers of  neighborhood  news,  report  that 
most  of  their  patrons  who  talk  politics  are 
for  Wilson."  A  canvass  made  in  the  Bronx 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Roose\  ell 
voters  of  1912  will  turn  this  year  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  prediction  is  made  by 
this  inquirer  that  Wilson  ought  to  carry 
the  County  of  the  Bronx  by  more  than 
16,000.  It  is  normally  Democratic,  but 
this  year  more  so.  In  the  town  of  West- 
chester, Pennsylvania,  we  hear  from  an 
informant  who  supported  Roosevelt  in 
1912  that  "the  drift  to  Wilson  which  is 
just  beginning  to  manifest  itself  is  tremen- 
dous." Regular  Democrats  are  solidly 
lined  up  and  many  Progressives  will  vote 
for  him,  while  90  per  cent,  of  the  labor 
vote  will  be  his.  In  a  county  which  Wilson 
carried  by  a  small  majority  in  1912  and 
which  usually  went  Republican  by  l..r)00 
to  2,000,  a  correspondent  predicts  that  he 
will  win  in  this  election  by  a  large  majority, 
and  we  hear  from  Franklin  that  Wilson  is 
more  popular  now  than  in  1912,  and  that 
he  will  have  many  Roosevelt  supporters  on 
his  side  this  year.  Again,  a  Pennsylvania 
postmaster  writes  from  a  strong  Republi- 
can vicinity  that  Hughes  will  not  receive  a 
solid  party  vote,  while  every  Democrat  will 
vote  a  straight  ticket.  One  informant  in 
Virginia,  whose  section  was  divided  be- 
tween Wilson  and  Roosevelt  in  1912, 
tells  us  that  nowr  it  is  solid  for  Wilson  and 
that  the  settlement  of  the  railroad-strike 
question  "boosted  him  25  per  cent."  And 
from  a  large  railroad  town  in  West  Virginia 
we  hear  that  many  Republican  railroad 
men  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
that  the  proportion  of  those  going  over  is 
estimated  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
even  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  In  the 
Southern  States,  where  Wilson  is  considered 
practically  the  only  candidate,  those  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  him  say  that  he 
is  regarded  as  "the  greatest  President 
since  Lincoln  and  nearest  to  all  the  people 
regardless  of  class,"  and  one  Republican 
in  a  strong  Republican  county  in  North 
Carolina  among  others  is  going  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  this  time,  because  "it 
is  not  good  business  to  swap  a  good- 
pulling  horse  just  at  the  time  when  we 
need  a  well-trained  puller."  Adventuring 
as  far  as  Texas,  we  hear  of  a  county  which 
has  of  late  years  given  preference  to  a 
Republican  candidate  by  good-sized  ma- 
jorities, that  this  year  the  "straight 
American  vote."  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Lone 
Star  Stale,  will  he  solid  for  Wilson  and 
Marshall.  Of  newer  interest  is  the  in- 
formation that  while  there  is  a  large 
German  population  in  the  county,  the 
majority  of  that  vote  will  not  be  cast  for 
Hughes,   because   the   Germans   "fear  the 
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influence  Roosevelt  has  on  Hugh 
Traveling  north  to  Kentucky  we  hear  from 
an  attorney  in  Padtuah  that  in  that 
vicinity  Wilson  is  very  decidedly  the 
popular  candidate  this  year  as  he  was  in 
1912,  and  this  informant  adds  "he  i- 
strongly  supported  for  his  positive  stand 
on  the  hyphenated  -  citizen  question." 
From  the  same  city  an  insurance  man  who 
travels  through  three  States  says  that 
"Roosevelt  was  the  favorite  in  1912, 
while  Wilson  is  such  now."  From  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  president  of  a  bakery  and 
confectionery  firm,  who  is  avowedly  for 
Wilson,  tells  us  that  a  steward  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  his  company  for 
twenty  years  and  who  is  a  Republican  and 
"an  important  member  of  certain  lodges" 
told  him  that  he  is  going  to  vote  for  Wilson 
and  that  the  "general  sentiment  of  the 
boys  in  these  lodges,  regardless  of  previous 
ways  of  voting,  is  for  Wilson."  A  physi- 
cian in  the  same  State  writes  that  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  bis  friends  who  voted 
either  for  Roosevelt  or  Taft  in  1912  will 
vote  for  Wilson  this  year.  From  Toledo 
we  hear  that  of  twenty-eight  men  employed 
in  an  office  or  on  the  road  all,  except  five,  art- 
Republicans.  The  five  are  Democrats, 
yet  Mr.  Wilson  will  receive  twenty-five 
votes  and  Air.  Hughes  three,  because 
"peace  and  plenty  seem  to  catch  them." 

In  Indiana,  a  Lafayette  manufacturer 
writes  that  he  knows  fifty  men  who  voted 
for  Taft  in  1912  who  will  vote  for  Wilson 
this  year,  and  a  physician  writes  from 
South  Bend,  which  is  in  a  county  normally 
Republican,  that  most  of  the  Progressives 
will  vote  for  Wilson.  A  correspondent  in 
Indianapolis  tells  us  that  in  1912  Taft  was 
the  favorite  in  his  section,  but  that  "im- 
mediately after  the  Hughes  speech"  in  that 
city  on  the  night  of  September  23,  1916, 
sentiment  began  to  voice  itself  for  Wilson. 
In  Illinois,  a  traveling  man  who  went  over 
southern  Illinois  territory  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  September  says  he  heard 
twenty-five  men  who  formerly  voted  the 
Republican  ticket  say  they  were  going  to 
vote  for  Wilson  this  year.  Another  in- 
formant tells  us  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  stronger 
in  his  locality  than  he  was  in  1912,  and  that 
he  personally  knows  of  thirty  Republican- 
who  say  they  will  vote  for  him  this  time, 
whereas  he  knows  only  one  Democrat  who 
is  "against  Wilson— and  he  is  a  German." 
One  Wilson  man  in  Chicago  filled  out  his 
straw  poll  with  the  addition  to  his  signa- 
ture "and  wife."  and  reminds  us  that 
women  will  vote  for  Presidential  candidates 
in  Illinois  this  time. 

A  traveling  salesman  who  covers  territory 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  talks 
chiefly  with  farmers  and  merchants,  says 
that  he  found  their  sentiment  in  general 
overw  helmiuely  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
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lie  believes  that  the  Democratic  candidate 
will  get  the  votes  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Progressives  in  the  Middle  West. 
Prom  North  Dakota  a  Progressive  Repub- 
lican writes  that  "at  least  30  per  cent,  of 
the  Republican  voters  in  Fargo  will  vote 
for  Wilson,"  and  our  informant  adds  that 
the  Hughes  visit  was  a  "frost,"  because 
"his  hammer  was  ■  out  too  much."  In 
Nebraska  a  lifelong  Republican,  who  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
says  that  unless  something  comes  up  not 
now  in  evidence  he  will  vote  for  Wilson; 
and  another  correspondent,  writing  from  a 
German  community,  where  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  Democrats,  tells  us  that  they 
will  vote  largely  for  Hughes,  but  this  will 
be  offset  by  Republicans  who  will  vote  for 
Wilson. 

In  Missouri,  a  correspondent  writes 
from  Bowling  Green  that  the  President  is 
stronger  in  that  section  than  ever  before, 
and  that  the  State  is  "not  doubtful  this 
year,  because  the  people  see  that  the  stand- 
patters are  behind  Mr.  Hughes,  and  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  pull  the  Progres- 
sive vote  to  him."  In  Kansas  City,  a  manu- 
facturer writes  that  ;<s  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  determine  sentiment  is  "over- 
whelmingly" for  Wilson.  Until  Hughes 
spoke  there,  many  voters  were  hesitant,  but 
others  like  himself  were  made  Wilson  sup- 
porters through  the  speeches  of  I  lie 
Republican  candidate.  Altho  reports  from 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  as  we  have  seen, 
favor  Hughes,  still  from  other  sections  the 
prediction  comes  that  Wilson  will  carry 
the  Slate  by  21). 00(1  votes,  and  we  hear  the 
forecast  made  that  most  of  the  Progressive 
Republicans  will  vote  for  him.  1  u  ( 'olorado, 
where  much  favorable  opinion  to  Hughes 
has  been  recorded,  we  hear  from  a  Denver 
traveling  man  thai  the  Slate  will  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  by  Wilson,  and  he 
reports  also  that  from  inquiries  made  in 
(  leveland,  Ohio,  •"Wilson  appears  to  have 
by  far  the  best  chance."  From  Salt  Lake 
City  one  correspondent,  who  recalls  that 
Utah  was  one  of  the  two  States  carried 
by  Taft  in  1912,  predicts  thai  this  year  it 
will  be  carried  by  Wilson,  and  another 
informant  says  that  a  straw  vote  anion"; 
210  laboring  men  there  gave  Wilson  MM 
and  Hughes  16  votes.  And  he  ventures  the 
prediction  that  Wilson  will  carry  It  ah 
and  Montana,  basing  bis  prophecy  on 
"close  coniaci  with  the  labor  voters  and 
reports  from  farming  districts  from  men 
who  travel  in  them."  From  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  a  highway  construction 
employee  in  a  construction-camp  of  aboul 
loOmen  writes  that  approximate^  60  per 
cent,  of  them  were  for  Roosevell  in  1912, 
25  per  cent,  for  Wilson,  and  15  per  cent. 
for  Taft.  Now  he  finds  bu1  one  man  who 
■  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  Wilson.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  beli<  ves  thi 
independent  vote  of  the  Northwesl    was 


favorable  to  Air.  Hughes  until  the  time 
of  his  visit,  for  the  voters  there  were  for 
him  "till  they  heard  him." 

In  Washington  we  hear  from  a  real- 
estate  agent  in  Spokane  that  "Wilson  is 
far  and  away  the  popular  candidate, 
especially  since  Hughes  made  his  speech 
here,"  and  the  writer  adds  in  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  popularity  that — 

"The  Spokane  Chronicle  undertook  a 
straw  ballot  immediately  following  Air. 
Hughes's  speech.  They  took  the  vote  for 
four  days,  but  printed  the  results  only  two 
days,  and  quit.  They  had  enough.  That 
paper  is  a  strong  Republican  paper.  We 
have  no  Democratic  paper  in  Spokane.  I 
have  forgotten  the  published  figures,  but 
the  two  were  running  about  neck  and 
neck;  and  this  county  is  normally  more 
than  2  to  1  Republican.  Then  The 
Spokesman-Review,  another  rank  Repub- 
lican daily,  asked  the  Spokane  Fair 
Association  to  take  a  poll  of  the  vote  as  t  he 
people  passed  through  the  turnstiles,  and 
agreed  to  print  it.  The  Fair  Association  is 
Uepublican  in  its  membership,  so  Wilson 
at  least  got  none  the  best  of  it.  There 
were  two  Hughes  gates,  two  Wilson  gates, 
and,  I  believe,  two  neutral  gates.  The 
final  result  of  those  who  voted  as  printed 
in  The  Review  was  as  follows:  Wilson. 
2.->.120;  Hughes,  19,748;  majority  for 
Wilson,  ">,o72  votes.  And  that  with  a 
normal  Republican  majority  of  more  than 
2  to  1.  Another  evidence:  immediately 
about  my  home,  none  of  them  more  than 
two  blocks  from  my  house,  there  are  five 
families,  all  Republicans,  who  have  told 
me  personally  they  would  vote  for  Wilson, 
and  there  are  twelve  votes  in  the  five 
families. 

"In  other  words,  there  has  simply  been 
a  landslide  from  Hughes  to  Wilson,  dating 
from  the  date  of  Hughes's  speech  here. 
We  get  the  same  report  from  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  Democrats  expect  to  carry 
Washington  for  Wilson." 

Reports  from  Oregon  also,  from  realty 
men  and  their  clients  in  Portland,  indicate 
that  Wilson  is  the  favorite  this  year,  and 
that  much  disappointment  is  exprest  over 
the  "poor  impression"  made  by  Hughes  on 
his  tour.  In  California,  a  correspondent  in 
Los  Angeles  writes  that  the  standpat 
Republicans  are  "tearing  out  their  hair 
because  Johnson  still  controls  the  Stale 
Republican  party.''  Tie  believes  they  will 
elect  Johnson  Senator,  but  vote  for  Hughes, 
and  that  "very  thing  will  make  most  of 
the  ordinary  people  vote  for  WTilson."  In 
other  words,  lie  explains,  "were  I  running 
for  office  I  should  prefer  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Hearst  papers  to  he  fighting 
me  rather  than  supporting  me.  I  own 
Mexican  holdings  myself  but  do  not  con- 
sider my  personal  rights  above  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  free  themselves."  A 
writer  in  San  Francisco  tells  us  that  as 
things  looked  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember as  between  Wilson  and  Hughes,  it 
is  a  practical  deadlock,  and  he  adds,  "per- 
sonally I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  the  presenl 
Administration,  bul  an  impartial  weigh- 
ing of  the  scale,-,  will  probablj   develop  a 


Many  persons  drive 
ahead  recklessly  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  drink 
who  wouldn't  think  of  dis- 
regarding a  traffic  signal. 

But  Nature's  laws  of 
health  cannot  be  trifledwith. 

For  instance,  the  coffee 
drinker  who  says,  "coffee 
'doesn't  hurt  me,"  may 
sooner  or  later  find  he  has 
a  "jumpy"  heart,  frazzled 
nerves  or  some  other 
trouble  often  due  to  the 
drug,  caffeine,  in  coffee. 

Generally  one  can  get 
back  to  health  and  comfort 
by  a  change  from  coffee  to 

P0STUM 

the    delicious,   pure    cereal 
food-drink. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms :  The  original  Postum 
Cereal  must  be  well  boiled ; 
Instant  Postum  needs  no 
boiling — a  level  teaspoonful 
in  cup  of  hot  water  makes 
the  same  delicious  drink- 
instantly.  The  cost  per 
i  up  is  about  the  same  for 
both  forms. 

-sold  by  Grocers. 
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slighl  advantage  in  favor  of  Wilson."     We 
also  from  an  officer  of  a  commercial 
cliil)  in  that  State,  as  an  analysis  of  con- 
ditions in  California,  the  following: 

"Four  years  ago  the  Taft  Republicans 
had  no  electoral  ticket  and  Roosevelt 
was  easily  the  most  popular  candidate, 
tho  many  of  the  'standpatters'  voted  for 
Wilson. 

"This  year  the  Progressive  element  of 
the  Republican  party  have  no  candidate 
and  many  of  them  will  vote  for  Wilson. 

"A  prominent  Republican  who  four 
years  ago  voted  for  Wilson  because  he  was 
denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  Taft 
>aid  to  me  recently:  'Four  years  ago  I 
i, ted  lor  Wilson  because  I  had  to  do  |o, 
this  year  I  will  vote  for  him  because  I 
want  to.' 

"Wilson  is  stronger  in  this  locality  than 
tour  years  ago  and  the  general  impression 
one  gets  from  casual  remarks  is  to  the 
effect  that  he  will  carry  California.  There 
is  no  enthusiasm  for  Hughes  anywhere." 


Quite  True. — Young  Mr.  Hallowell  was 
not  much  of  a  preacher,  but,  much  to  his 
own  surprize  and  everybody's  else,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  on  a  battle-ship.  He 
desired  to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct  his 
men,  and  to  that  end  he  arranged  a 
magic-lantern  lecture  on  Bible  scenes  and 
i  incidents. 

A  sailor  who  possest  a  gramophone  was 
secured  to  discourse  appropriate  music 
between  the  slides.  The  first  picture 
shown  was  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  sailor  cudgeled  his  brains 
and  ran  through  his  repertoire,  but  he 
could  think  of  no  piece  exactly  appropriate. 

"Play  up,  play  up,"  whispered  the 
chaplain. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  struck  the  sailor, 
and  to  the  consternation  of  the  chaplain 
and  the  delight  of  the  audience  the  gramo- 
phone squawked  out: 

'  There  is  only  one   girl   in   this  world 
for  rae." — New  York  Times. 


Speaking  of  Appetites. — A  huge  eating 
competition  had  been  held  by  some  brawny 
sons  of  toil  in  a  country  town  in  Yorkshire, 
and  one  of  the  competitors  had  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  vegetables,  and  a  plum-pudding, 
the  whole  washed  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  ale. 

He  was  unanimously  declared  the  winner 
and  was  being  triumphantly  escorted  home 
when  he  turned  to  his  admirers  and  said : 

"  Ah,  nay  lads,  don't  thee  say  nowt  o' 
this  to  my  ole  woman,  or  she  won't  gie 
me  no  dinner  !  "—Tit-Bits. 
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TOMATO 


TOMATO 

soup 


The  helping  hand 

It  is  there  when  you  need  it  most 

Do  you  realize  that  a  good  nourishing  soup  is 
not  only  a  satisfying  dinner-course  for  the  strong 
and  well,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  re- 
storing the  delicate  and  weakly  to  normal  strength 
and  vigor? 

Convalescents,  invalids,  ailing  children,  nursing 
mothers — any  who  are  subject  to  especial  demands 
upon  their  physical  resources—  find  a  gratifying 
reinforcement  in 

Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

Its  enticing  flavor  appeals  to  the  most  capricious 
appetite,  while  its  unusual  nutritive  properties  are 
directly  helpful  in  strengthening  digestion  and  building 
up  an   enfeebled   constitution. 

Physicians,  nurses,  and  dietetic  authorities  recom- 
mend it  freely  for  this  purpose.  And  we  receive  many 
appreciative  letters  describing  the  benefits  derived. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  this  wholesome  soup 
is  particularly  appetizing  and  nourishing.  It  is  as  easily 
prepared  as  a  cup  of  tea.  And  we  believe  that  any 
delicate  member  of  your  family  will  find  it's  peculiarly 
welcome  and   delightful. 


2 1   kinds 


10c 


a  can 
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The  Old  and 


The  AEOLIAN-VOCALION 

is  the  new  phonograph. 

^^HE  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  older 
type' — the  truly  splendid  capacity  it  pos- 
sessed for  reproducing  music — form  the  basis 
from  which  the  new  phonograph  has  advanced. 
Only  in  one  respect  does  it  resemble  the  old — 
the  Aeolian- Vocation  also  will  automatically 
play  records  without  personal  aid  other  than  ad- 
justing them.  But  even  in  this  it  goes  far  beyond 
anything  hitherto  known  to  the  phonograph. 

The  Vocalion  tone  is  rounder,  deeper,  fuller, 
richer — more  interesting  and  satisfying.  ,  In 
it  there  is  less  of  the  phonograph,  more  of  the 
natural  beauty' — more  of  the  subtle  character 
of  each  voice  and  instrument. 

Yet,  that  the  Vocalion  is  tonally  superior  to 
all  other  phonographs  is  not  its  chief  distinction. 

As  no  other  phonograph  has  been,  the 
Aeolian-Vocalion  is  a  true  musical  instrument — 
an  instrument  to  control,  to  play,  an  instru- 
ment which  anyone  may  use  to  exercise  the 
natural  instinct  for  musical  expression  with 
which  everyone  is  gifted  in  some  degree. 


The  pleasure  of  listening 


As  such,  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  occupies  a 
field  by  itself;  a  field  infinitely  broader  and 
more  important  than  that  of  the  older  type  of 
phonograph;  infinitely  richer  in  its  possibili- 
ties for  musical  enjoyment  of  the  keener,  more 
fascinating  and  personal  kind. 

It  may  not  be  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
made  music  or  helped  to  make  it  to  fully  grasp 
the  intense  fascination  attending  it,  or  to  realize 
that  everyone  has  sufficient  natural  musical 
ability  to  make  its  exercise  a  pleasure.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion, 
the  leading  position  it  has  already  attained, 
shows,  however,  that  personal  experience  brings 
quick  appreciation  of  these  things. 

To  take  the  Graduola — the  Vocalion  tone 
control' — and  with  slight,  instinctive  pressure 
to  shade  each  tone  or  phrase,  to  make  the  music 
live  with  your  own  feeling  and  thought,  is  the 
test  decisive.  It  is  the  test  which  without 
exception  gives  a  broad  and  instant  vision  of 
the  inner  and  greater  pleasures  of  music,  brings 
home  the  gripping  interest  of  the  power  of 
expression  in  music 

It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  the  new 
phonograph   is   the   product  of  a   house  long 
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CURRENT  POIMPSES 


AN  AMERICAN,  a  stude^CH   DRAW 

i.  graduate  de])artment  ot 
irsity,   lias   put   one   phase 
II,  ri     on    the     world's    sch^6j  and  if  thai 
loquent  and  imposing  versegtr      t  nd 

Inch  we  quote  below  was  r 
;  i  he  Harvard  commencemen  u11  liumamt.v 
i  ;i  recenl  issue  of  The  Harvd  per  time.  As 
(agazine.  Mr.  Shepard  si  producer  of 
dting  liis  rhythm  to  his  hat  if  he  gives 
liaoges  in  (he  music  of  the  ... 
ivisions  beginning  "But  sud<  wlU  retlre  m 
Hinder,"  "When  down  the  rtfusines  and  all 
,ines,"  and  "When  we  have  lays  to  make 
sluggish  day,"  are  well  uuys  willing  to 
Umax  is  most  effective.  ho  ^  smi](. 


THE   STUDENT   IN   WA 

By  Odell  Shepabd 


tors,  says  the 
i  the  favored 
the    souls    of 


hn  shad)  courts  of  Academe, 

lie  mossy  cell,  the  sliding  stream, 

(h>I  coverts  by  remotest  desert  weheart    stuff." 

Are  still  the  scholar's  dream;         heer  the  men 

hI  still  he  yearns  for  quiet  hidden 

eep  in  some  fabled  land  of  asphoc*  *  '1('  women. 

still  does  he  pray  r,  that  a  pro- 

>r  pools  of  silence,  marred  from  d,  , 

.  .    ay.     weak    in 

iily  by  lingering  notes  of  monastei  * 

r-d  as  to  plot, 
iii  suddenly  peals  of  thunder 
Shatter  his  peace  to  pain; 
impost  is  raging  under 
The  sea-rim,  and  a  rain 
t  blood,  a  shriek  and  rattle, 
shock  of  din  and  battle 
Heat,  on  his  heart  and  brain. 


ing  children , 

one,  and  the 

Apropos  of 

un  remarks: 


ir  this  is  the  day  of  Mars 


i   dramas   at 
one  of  them 


it-  why  should  he 


\nil  not  of  Hit    calm-browed  Apog-worn     plot. 

tie  dust  of  titanic  wars  ocre    acting 

is  blotted  the  quiet  stars  audience     ;i 

And  the  desecrate  sky  rings  hollot      t     1   .     '      1 

And  our  prayer  for  peace  is  vai6,     ol3Serv«1 

I  lie  days  of  flame  and  of  wrath        across.        Ill 

nd  is  the  scholar's  path,  bundance  of 

Thorny  and  faint  to  follow!  -king   lustily 

climbing   to 

last  look  of  a 
ive  peace  where  there  is  no  pcac 

right  be  )y;    V •"* 

ease  within  his  cloister,  drawing  (*°£  looking 
tabated,  when  the  scales  of  life  an'rs  faee — all 
ing  poised  for  half  a  world?  Tnlelevelopment 
inmg  the  embers  of  humanity,  "Ought  forth 
ten  must  he  yearn  for  one  good  h«huckle  from 
-nike  strong   blows  tor  all   his  screen      As 

■  ,      ,     , shook  their 

*  leave,  for  the  bright  bickoring  pi      .  ,, 

ionmg    these 


eudless  groping  through  a  fog  o. 


■  longer  to  surmise — for  once,  to 


iiastically  of 


'"'ii  down  Hie  road  the  music  com 
ilh  a  shout  of  trumpets  and  roll  <  to  a  motion- 
ten  all  my  heart  leaps  up  to  greet mnded  by  an 
te  steady  tread  of  marching  feet,  wo    dogs,    a 

'"'  "I  bugle  and  shriek  of  life!  l]]  °f  llV('lv 
lis  is  the  glorious  wine  of  life.  ieu"   tm'"s   to 

S  senses  reel  and  my  glad  heart  si^hc  narrow- 
s' spirit  soars  on  jubilant  wings,  'd  the  back- 
uttering  banners  and  gonfalons  rich  he  was 
»ver  with  beauty  the  murderous  i^sent  a  room 

Is  Sweet  lo  live,   'twere  great   to  di. 

itn  iliK  vast   music  marching  bj  . 
''  all  mj  heart  leaps  up  to  greet 


he  said  as 


16  steady   tread  of  the  marching  f. 


,  laced  bv  an 


f  an  artificial 


hen  down  the  road  the  music  com' 

"li  a  shout,  of  trumpets  and   roll     the  sleeping 

,  laugh  with  a 

^  we  have  thought  how  every  s  the  theaters. 

MS  li'om  our  youth  awa\  i  i- 

i, „.,•.,,„,,,.,,  ,,-,,,  '  lie  audience. 

raptureol  the  heart,  some  hoato    ,        ,      , 

membering  how  our  sires  3  lauKh-  but 

lve  fallen  foremost  in  the  battle-'.    fche    laugh 

'"'"we  have  looked  upon  our  ni>r\i<-        They're 

1,1  thought  of  brother  students  in  touches  their 
nl  those  for  whom  commemorati  p    a     tear    or 


built 


it." 


wr  wra  Harvard-it  has  seem,   the    littlest 

)  saw  a  won- 


A 


o 
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In  a  Package  of  Quaker  Oats 

A  large-size  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  50 
dishes  of  vim-food.  And  each  dish  supplies  the  energy 
for  a  half-day's  tasks. 

Consider  that  when  you  look  at  these  large,  white, 
luscious  flakes.  Think  what  latent  energy,  spirit  and 
vitality  Nature  has  focused  there. 

She  has  done  more  than  that.  Her  most  precious  elements — 
phosphorus  and  lecithin — are  lavished  on  the  oat.  And  to 
tempt  folks  to  it — the  food  they  need — she  endows  it  with 
exquisite  flavor  and  aroma. 

In  every  home — with  young  folks  and  older — the  oat  dish 
should  stand  first.  Every  housewife  should  take  the  pains  to 
make  this  dish   delightful. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Oats  Only 


Quaker  stands  for  oat  flakes  made  from 
rich,  plump  grains  alone.  No  puny  oats, 
starved  and  insipid,  ever  go  into  Quaker. 

With  the  choicest  oats  grown,  about 
two-thirds  are  considered  unlit  for  this 
brand.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker 
Oats  from  a  bushel. 

Thus  we  get  a  flavor  winch  is  famous 


all  the  world  around.  Oat  lovers  of  a 
hundred  nations  send  to  us  to  get  it. 
Even  in  the  British  Isles,  where  Scotch 
oats  grow,  Quaker  is  the  favorite  brand. 

Any  grocer  will  supply  it  if  you  ask 
for  Quaker  Oats.  And  at  no  extra 
price.  Please  find  out  how  much  it 
means  to  get  it. 


10c  and  25c  per  package,  except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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Aluminum  Cooker 

One  for  You— Retail  Value  $2.50 

Extra   Large — Extra   Heavy — Made    to   Order 

This  aluminum  double  cooker  is  nude  to  our 
order  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  an  ideal  way.  No 
flavor  is  lost,  do  aroma.    The  oat  flakes  are 

perfectly  cooked. 

It  is  large  and  heavy,  made  to  last  a  life- 
time.   Cereal  capacity,  2»   quarts.    Retail 

\  .due.  82.50. 
(.her  700,000  homes  are  now  cooking  Quaker 


Oats  in  this  way.    \ow  we  want  every  home  to 
have  one.   We  supply  only  one  cooker  to  a  family. 

Send  us  our  trademarks — the  picture  of  the 
Quaker — cut  from  the  fronts  of  five  Quaker  Oats 
packages,  or  an  affidavit  showing  the  purchase 
of  five  packages  of  Quaker  cuts.  Send  SL00 
with  the  trademarks  or  affidavit,  and  this  ideal 
cooker  will  be  sent  to  you  by  parcel-post,  prepaid. 
We  require  the  trademarks  or  arhda\ 
assurance  that  you  are  a  user  of  Quaker  Oats. 

The    trademarks    have    no     redemption     value. 

This   otter   applies    to    the    United    States    and 
Canada.     Addi\  SS 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1708  Railway   Exchange,  Chicago 
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iking  from  her  chalice: 
it  they  come  to  birth 
amory-lost  on  Earth, 
i  Circe's  palace. 

e  in  Circe's  court; 
d  troughs  they  fed; 
Iraced  in  silly  sport 
1  walls  and  fled 
iden  roofs,  and  swung 

t  yet  with  sapphire  hung. 

it  taut  thy  mirth 

palace-courts  of  Earth? 

en  gate  she  stand-, 
alice  in  her  hands; 
in  her  evil  eyes 
pirits  from  the  "skies 
em  drink: 
they  sink 
m  and  heed  no  more 
alls,  the  shining  floor: 
quarrel,  feed  and  sleep.  .  .  . 
ce,  canst  thou  not  w(  ep? 
ly  for  thy  mirth 
hese  palace-courts  of  Earth? 


of  old  who  fared 
II  under  Circe's  isle 
.ight  and  torch  tbat  flared 
jous  incense,  to  beguile 

Jen  to  leave  their  ships 

Spoison  to  their  lips. 

nigh,  their  ears  might  mark 
.volves  that  roamed  the  dark. 

grunt  and  wail  and  cry 
id  den  and  nest  and  sty. 

'Tis  Circe's  isle!    Past!    Past! 
hid  bent  the  crowded  ma^t 
on  an  opal  sea 
e  the  shores  of  Italy. 

on  ether's  foaming  blue 
ded,  from  other  strands 
-s  unknowing  drew 
he  roaring  cliffs  and  sands 
'ks  the  ether's  ocean-girt  li 


The  AEOLIAN-VOCALION 
is  the  new  phonograph. 

^'*HE  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  older 
type — the  truly  splendid  capacity  it  pos- 
sessed for  reproducing  music — form  the  basis 
from  which  the  new  phonograph  has  advanced. 
Only  in  one  respect  does  it  resemble  the  old — 
the  Aeolian- Vocalion  also  will  automatically 
play  records  without  personal  aid  other  than  ad- 
justing them.  But  even  in  this  it  goes  far  beyond 
anything  hitherto  known  to  the  phonograph. 

The  Vocalion  tone  is  rounder,  deeper,  fuller, 
richer- — more  interesting  and  satisfying.  .In 
it  there  is  less  of  the  phonograph,  more  of  the 
natural  beauty- — more  of  the  subtle  character 
of  each  voice  and  instrument. 

Yet,  that  the  Vocalion  is  tonally  superior  to 
all  other  phonographs  is  not  its  chief  distinction. 

As  no  other  phonograph  has  been,  the 
Aeolian- Vocalion  is  a  true  musical  instrument — 
an  instrument  to  control,  to  play,  an  instru- 
ment which  anyone  may  use  to  exercise  the 
natural  instinct  for  musical  expression  with 
which  everyone  is  gifted  in  some  degree. 


CdO  Z4>  I    %s      C  headlands  of  our  earth 
th  ear  of  finer  tone, 
tsh  cry  and  senseless  moan 

As  such,  the  Aeolian-s  tears  above  the  blast'.  . 

«    ,,     .  .       ' .  r  r    .  ,     .      len  to  the  helmsman  cried, 

held   by  ltselr;    a  held  iniut!  For  love  of  cod,  steer  wid 


Past!' 


res 
t 


more  important  than  that  ^r^stT*' 

phonograph;      infinitely    nC*  a  haven's  silver  bars 

r  •        i  •  J  i  in  their  appointed  place. 

ties  lor  musical  enjoyment utmost  reach  of  space, 
fascinating  and  personal  ki 

°  r  Circe's  palace  now. 

It  may  not  be  easy  for  t  and  duped;   our  shining brow 
,  J  .  ill  rith  wrinkled  veil  of  strife.  .  • 

made  mUSIC  Or  helped  tO  I\\  the  drugs  fell  potence  fails 

the  intense  fascination  atte^^J1^*.  «* 

that     everyone     has     SLimciom  earthly  sorceries 

b.i .  ,  .  dawn  on  larger  seas. 

nity  to  make  its  exerci: 

extraordinary  success   of  t)  New  York  Sun  we  quote  thi 
.li       j-         J         ...  .^    1   jretation   of   autumns  beaut: 

the  leading  position  it  him   Scollard   performs  a  i 

shows,  however,  that  persOlcity   dwellers   in  revealing 

•  1  •      •  Ai         dorv   that   lies  about   them 

quick  appreciation  of  these£^th  a  poet>s  aid. 

To  take  the  Graduola-  T  ITALY 

control- — and  with  slight, 

,        ,  ,  i  By  Clinton  Scollard 

to  shade  each  tone  or  phras  .  Ia,p. 

, .  .    ,  r      i  •        attan  town  the  autumnal  Haze 

live  with  your  own  feeling 
test   decisive.      It   is  the 
exception  gives  a  broad  ai 

.        •  °    i  ,  mchantcd,  for  they  mean  to  me. 

the  inner  and  greater  pleasilomirplo  crimson,  golden  ttatage 
home  the  gripping  intere?i^ed'frult'thetlmeofvtota*e 
expression  in  music 

*  Italy!     Tho  time  and  tides 
It    is    a    highly    Slgnificanliish  as  the  mist  before  our  vision, 

U  1        •        «.!  A       -emains  with  us;    (be  d-vamcl 

phonograph   is  the   produ(    il(S, 


ped  push-cart  and  a  vender  crying. 
,ft  echo  of  the  South  replying 
inted  ways! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


TEARS  AND   SMILES   WHICH   DRAW 
THE  CROWDS 


A  LI 


LL  humanity  loves  a  smile,  and  if  thai 
smile  is  mingled  with  a  stray  tear,  and 
appears   in   ;i    cinema   reel,   all   humanity 

locks  to  see  it.  paying  a  dime  per  time.  As 
i  consequence,  the  astute  producer  of 
notion-pictures,  who  knows  that  if  he  gives 
he  public  what  it  wants,  he  will  retire  in 
ive  years  with  a  fleet  of  limousines  and  all 
he  rest  which  goes  these  days  to  make 
ip  a  material  success,  is  always  willing  to 
>ay  a  premium  for  those  wlio  will  smile 
nd  weep  to  order. 

It  is  primarily  the  child  actors,  says  the 
sew  York  Sun,  who  furnish  the  favored 
.ussihilities.  Children  are  the  souls  of 
vhat  the  producer  calls  "heart  stuff." 
'hey  draw  the  crowds,  they  cheer  the  men. 
nd  tug  at  the  heart-strings  of  the  women. 
Ve  are  told,  in  a  merry  wager,  that  a  pro- 
ucer  can  take  any  old  play,  weak  in 
ituation  and  greatly  emaciated  as  to  plot, 
lfuse  a  scene  or  two  requiring  children, 
articularly  a  weeping-smiling  one,  and  the 
iece  will  be  a  ripping  success.  Apropos  of 
liis  truth  a  reporter  on  the  Sun  remarks: 


I  saw  three   motion-picture   dramas   at 
ne  sitting  the  other  day.     None  of  them 
oasted   more    than    the    time-worn    plot, 
rdinary    photography,    mediocre    acting. 
nd    yet    in    watching    the    audience,    a 
/pical  motion-picture  audience,  I  observed 
tat  the  pictures  were  "  getting  across."    In 
ich  picture  there  was  an  abundance  of 
icidental   detail — a   baby   kicking   lustily 
i  its   cradle;     two   children    climbing   to 
■ach  a  jam-jar;  the  sorrowful  last  look  of  a 
ither  at  his  sleeping  small  boy;    a  strong 
lan  feeding   a   squirrel;     a    dog   looking 
nowingly  up  into  his   master's  face1 — all 
itirely  unnecessary  to  plot  development 
ut   all  of  these  incidents  brought   forth 
response,  a  tear,  a  laugh,  a  chuckle  from 
ie  people  who  sat  before  the  screen.    As 
ley  passed  out   these  people  shook  their 
ads    at    each    other,    mentioning    these 
enes  and  chattering   enthusiastically   of 
ie  plays  they  had  just  seen. 
I  spoke  of  this  the  next  day  to  a  motion- 
oture  director.    lie  was  .surrounded  by  an 
ray   of   canaries,    parrots,    two    dogs,    a 
punning    baby,    and    a    group    of    lively 
lildren  who  were  waiting   their  turns  to 
>pear  before  the  camera.      The  narrow- 
ailed  enclosure  which  formed  the  back- 
I'uiul   for   the    scene   on    which    he    was 
orkhg  was  arranged  to  represent  a  room 
1  poor  tenement. 

"We  call  that  'heart  stuff,'"  he  said  as 

ordered  a  baby's  cradle  placed  by  an 

"n  window  where  the  rays  of  an  artificial 

oon  would  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping 

>ild.     "Babies  always  get  a  laugh  with  a 

ar  in  it.    You've  noticed  it  in  the  theaters. 

brings  the  play  home  to  the  audience. 

M  People  think  they  like  to  laugh,  but 

ey    don't    really    appreciate    the    laugh 

ilesa  there's  a  sob  behind  it.     They're 

'<  satisfied  until  something  touches  their 

•arts  and   makes    them    weep    a    tear   or 

■o  and  fed  tight  in  the  throat," 

v'    this    juncture    one    of    the    littlest 

twssea  fell  to  giggling.     She  saw  a  won- 
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Dynamo 

In  a  Package  of  Quaker  Oats 

A  large-size  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  50 
dishes  of  vim-food.  And  each  dish  supplies  the  energy 
for  a  half-day's  tasks. 

Consider  that  when  you  look  at  these  large,  white, 
luscious  flakes.  Think  what  latent  energy,  spirit  and 
vitality  Nature  has  focused  there. 

She  has  done  more  than  that.  Her  most  precious  elements — 
phosphorus  and  lecithin — are  lavished  on  the  oat.  And  to 
tempt  folks  to  it — the  food  they  need — she  endows  it  with 
exquisite  flavor  and  aroma. 

In  every  home — with  young  folks  and  older — the  oat  dish 
should  stand  first.  Every  housewife  should  take  the  pains  to 
make  this  dish   delightful. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Oats  Only 

Quaker  stands  for  oat  flakes  made  from  all  the  world  around.     Oat  lovers  of  a 

rich,  plump  grains  alone.    No  puny  oats,  hundred  nations    send   to  us  to   get   it. 

starved  and  insipid,  ever  go  into  Quaker.  Even  in  the  British  Isles,  where  Scotcli 

With  the  choicest  oats  grown,  about  oats  £">",  Quaker  is  the  favorite  brand, 

two-thirds  are  considered  unfit  for  this  Anv  jrroCer  will  supply   it  if  von  ask 

brand.   We  get  hut  ten  pounds  of  Quaker  for    Quaker    Oats.       And    at    no    extra 

Oats  from  a  bushel.  prioe.      please    find    out    how    much    it 

Thus  we  get  a  flavor  which  is  famous  means  to  get  it. 

10c  and  25c  per  package,  except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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4   ■  •  f\  1  Oats  in  this  way.    Now  we  want  every  home  to 

Aluminum  Looker    t  ^"^^T^tTt 

Send  us  our  trademarks — the  picture  of  the 
Quaker — cut  from  the  fronts  of  live  Quaker  (  tats 
packages,  oi  an  affidavit  showing  the  purchase 
of  five  packages  of  Quaker  Oats.    Send    -    • 

with  the  trademarks  or  affidavit,  and  this  ideal 
cooker  will  be  sent  to  you  by  parcel-post,  prepaid. 
We  require  the  trademarks  or  affidavit  as 
assurance  that  you  are  a  user  of  Quaker  Oats. 
The  trademarks  have  no  redemption  value. 
This  otter  applies  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Address 


One  for  You— Retail  Value  $2.50 

Extra   Large — Extra   Heavy — Made    to   Order 

This  aluminum  double  cooker  is  made  to  our 
order  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  an  ideal  way.  No 
flavor  is  lost,  no  aroma.  The  oat  flakes  are 
perfectly  cooked. 

It  is  large  and  heavy,  made  to  last  a  life- 
time. Cereal  capacity, Sit  quarts.  Retail 
value,  S8.50. 

Over  700,000  homes   are   now  cooking  Quaker 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1708  Railway   Exchange,  Chicago 
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Ma  nuf  (letter- 
ing rear  axle 
housings  for 
Marmon  motor 
cars  by  the 
Prest-  O-  Lite 
Process. 


Let  it  lower  costs 
on  your  product 

Wherever  bolts,  rivets  or  threaded 
joints  are  now  being  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  metal  products,  from 
railway  locomotives  down  to  surgical 
instruments,  oxy-acetylene  welding 
simplifies  production  and  cuts  costs. 
Although  you  may  never  have  consid- 
ered welding  as  a  manufacturing  process, 
some  place  in  the  construction  of  your 
product  there  is  an  actual  need  for  the 

"i-PROCESS 

Oxy-acetylene  welding  fuses  two  pieces  of  metal  at 
intense  heat  into  one  piece  with  all  the  .strength  of 
the  original  metal. 

Any  average  workman  who  understands  metals 
can  do  efficient  work  quickly  and  easily.  We  furnish 
high-grade  welding  apparatus  for  $60  (Canada,  $75) ; 
acetylene  service  and  special  blow-pipe  for  cutting 
metals  at  extra  cost. 

Prest-O-Lite   Dissolved   Acetylene,  backed  by  the 

universal  Prest-< J-Lite  exchange  system,  insures  better 
welds,  quicker  work  and  lower  operating  u>sts.  It 
avoids  the  initial  outlay  and  depreciation  incurred 
in  making  crude  acetylene  in  carbide  generators. 
Makes  the  outfit  truly  portable. 

Saves  Money  on  Repairs 

Thousands  of  factories,  mines,  railroads,  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops  and  garages  are  now  employing  this  profit- 
able process  for  quick  repairs  to  broken  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. It  not  only  saves  money,  but  valuable  time  in 
replacing  broken  machine  parts  or  tools. 


Send  for  complete  particulars  on  the  use  of 
Prest-O-Lite  Process  in  your  business. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Main  Offices  and  Factory 
862  SPEEDWAY,  INDIANAPOLIS 

Canadian  Main  Offlcee  and  rectory 
Dept  K,  KERRITTON,  OUT. 


iwORLDTS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
^DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


derful  opportunity  to  tickle  her  bed 
partner  in  the  ribs.  She  did  it  slyly,  and 
then  there  was  trouble  which  it  took  ten 
minutes  of  the  director's  patience  to 
straighten  out.  It  was  only  because  the 
littlest  actress  was  new  and  had  not 
learned  that  acting  is  a  serious  profession. 
The  older  children  never  think  of  indulging 
in  frivolity  while  at  work. 

After  the  scene  had  been  completed,  and 
the  little  actors  released  to  play,  the  pro- 
ducer was  asked  if  it  was  not  unfair  to 
them  for  their  parents  to  sacrifice  their 
childhood  for  a  little  glory  and  a  little 
money.  We  are  given  the  response  of  the 
producer,  who  asked  surprizedly: 

' '  Where  do  you  get  your  sacrifice?  They 
are  as  carefully  guarded  as  any  children. 
Their  work  is  play  to  them.  How  many 
parents  in  moderate  circumstances  and 
with  talented  children  would  feel  war- 
ranted in  refusing  a  proffered  engagement 
which  would  pay  enough  money  to  let 
their  youngsters  go  on  with  their  education 
and  lay  \ip  money  for  the  future,  all  the 
time  they  are  learning  more  than  the 
average  child  from  the  'school  of  life'?" 

The  account  continues: 

There  are  hardly  more  than  100  children 
in  all  of  the  picture  studios,  that  is,  chil- 
dren who  play  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. There  are  others  who  take  small 
extra  parts  from  time  to  time.  All  of  the 
children  are  painstakingly  chaperoned, 
usually  by  their  mothers.  All  of  them  who 
are  seven  years  of  age  or  older  receive 
instruction  either  at  school  or  from 
private  tutors. 

Of  the  work  of  these  young  actresses  or 
actors  in  the  pictures,  we  learn  that  they 
are  seriousness  itself  when  before  the 
camera,  yet  when  the  scene  is  over,  they 
return  whole-heartedly  to  their  playthings. 
Acting  in  movies  does  not  spoil  a  child. 
The  writer  adds: 

This  is  an  interesting  trait  of  the  motion- 
picture  children.  They  work  quite  as 
seriously  as  adults  when  it  is  time  for  work, 
but  they  are  only  children  when  "off  stage." 

Two  of  the  most  famous  children  in 
pictures  are  Katherine  and  Jane  Lee.  I 
called  at  their  dressing-room  to  see  them 
one  day.  Katherine's  golden  head  was 
bent  over  the  task  of  "buttoning  up" 
the  younger  child.  She  bit  vigorously  at 
the  little  pink  tongue  which  protruded 
from  the  corner  of  her  mouth  as  she 
labored.  She  did  not  look  up  until  the  last 
button  was  put  through. 

"I'm  six,"  Katherine  explained  when 
she  did  look 'up,  "and  .lane  is  only  four, 
so  I  have  to  take  care  of  her." 

These  two  well-behaved  children  had 
just  returned  from  Bermuda,  where  they 
had  taken  part  with  Annette  Kellermann 
in  her  newest  spectacle,  "A  Daughter 
of  the  Gods."  Katherine's  education  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
tutor,  while  even  little  .lane,  who  is  too 
young  for  school,  is  being  taught  mostly 
by  the  diligent  attention  of  her  older- 
sister.  Together  the  two  children  make  a 
salary  of  about  $200  a  week,  but  they  are 
exceptional.  They  are  constantly  attended 
by  their  mother.  Katherine,  she  herself 
admitted,  is  saving  money  for  Jane's 
educal  ion. 

"A   child    with    such    talent,"   she   sagely 


remarked,  shaking  the  golden  <urls, 
"ought  to  be  given  every  opportunity." 
But  Jane  prefers  gum-drops  and  kewpic 
dolls  in  the  hand  to  a  career  in  the  dim, 
uncertain,  grownup  future. 

Zoe  du  Rae,  one  of  these  "film  children," 
has  been  before  the  camera  five  year- 
and  she  is  only  six  years  old  now.  She  can 
weep  copiously  at  Mill.  No  boracic  acid— 
the  truth  behind  most  of  the  grownup/ 
tears  one  sees  in  the  movies — for  Zoe. 
when  the  director  orders,  "weeps." 

"I  ask  for  a  mirror  when  I  have  to 
cry,"  explains  Zoe.  "An'  then  I  look 
just  as  sad  as  I  can,  and  then  when  1  think- 
how  sad  the  little  girl  in  the  mirror  feels 
I  cry  for  her." 

Even  "Civilization,"  that  grim  picture 
of  the  progress  of  the  race,  could  not  do 
without  its  touch  of  the  magic  of  childhood. 
The  most  popular  scene  in  the  pic-tun 
is  that  .  of  tiny  Lillian  Read  1  oddling 
after  two  wee,  downy  ducklings  which 
elude  her  pudgy  fingers.  The  scene  was 
an  afterthought.  It  is  just  a  momentary 
flash  in  the  midst  of  a  drama  of  over- 
Avhelming  seriousness,  but  this  scene  lingers 
longest  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  picture. 

Much  of  the  popularity  of  Marguerite 
Clark,  Mary  Pickford,  Mary  Miles  Minter, 
and  the  other  widely  known  ingenues  of 
picturedom  is  due  to  the  little  things,  the 
seemingly  iinimportant  details,  which  after 
all  are  the  most  important.  "Molly 
Make-Believe"  is  full  of  "heart  stuff." 
Strapping  men  and  boys  have  gone  to  see 
it  again  and  again  and  have  sniffed  openly 
during  each  performance. 

We  all  like  a  smile  with  a  tear  in  it. 


THE  TALKERS 

ANY  one  who  keeps  his  ears  open  in  the 
trolleys,  theaters,  or  waiting-rooms 
where  people  gather,  has  already  formed 
some  acquaintance  with  the  "Talkei> 
That  is  what  a  New  York  humorist  oalls 
the  folk  who  converse  in  easily  audible 
tones  which  can  be  gathered  by  all  present. 
And  the  chief  modicum  of  humor  lies  in  the 
fact  that  their  comments  are  always  full  of 
evidence  to  show  how  they  are  abnormally 
inadequate  to  the  situation  where  they 
find  themselves,  or  else  are  at  great  paiin 
to  express  their  struggling  feelings. 

We  have  reports  of  the  "talkers"  on  ihe 
cars,  "talkers"  on  the  ferries,  "talkers" 
in  department-stores.  Recently  in  New 
York,  two  operatic  performances  were 
given  in  the  City  College  Stadium.  Even- 
body  went,  and  one  among  the  half  who 
weren't  "talkers"  jot  led  down  what  the 
talking  half  said.  Here  is  a  report  from 
The  Evening  Sun  detailing  a  few  of  the 
phrases  which  floated  to  the  reporter's  ear 
as  he  sat  in  the  huge  concrete  circle.  The 
paragraphs  run: 

Yes,   this  is  the   same   place  that  they 

gave  Cali bun  in. 

*  *   ■»   * 

Are  you  cold,  dear? 

*      *      *       -X- 

No,  they  have  changed  the  cast.    Mat- 
zenauer's  to  sing  Briinnehilde  instead  ol 
you  know — the  wile  of  Wotan. 

*  * 

Well,  I  must-  have  forgotten  my  libretto 
;i„d    my   handkerchief;    yes,    I   remembei 
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tomes  of   the  affable,   courteous  Spanish 

laciendado  were  always  open  to  travelers, 
md  there  Americans  were  heartily  wel- 
oiiied  and  entertained. 

Traveling  through  this  country  in  coin- 

uuiy  with  a  party  of  explorers  it  was  my 

privilege  to  be  a  guest  at  the  great  hacienda 

Lear  <  !asas  Grandes.    Arriving  at  the  town. 

trhich  originally  consisted  of  some  eighty 

(lobe  buildings,  we  were  equipped  for  the 

into  the  interior,  into  the  land  of  the 

read  Yaqui,  where  few  if  any  white  men 

Ud  penetrated,  spurred  on  by  the  knowl- 

Idge  gained  from  the  natives  of  queer  his- 

r>ric  cliff-dwellings  in  the  inmost  canons. 

Traveling  on  mulebaek  some  twenty-five 

dies  farther  inland  we  arrived  at  another 

inch,  also  a  part  of  the  Terrazas  estate 

nown  as  Rancho  San  Diego. 

Even  in  these  times  of  turmoil,  and  much 

lore  so  in  the  days  of  peace,  the  natives 

ere  given  to  music  and  laughter.   At  dawn, 

I'trr  a  night  under  the  protection  of  the 

inch,    we   were   awakened   by   the    sweet 

mud  of  voices  singing  a  mass,  in  the  open. 

iili  no  accompaniment  save  an  accordion, 

at  in  the  hands  of  a  born  musician  it  was 

>  .skilfully"  played  that  we  were  astonished 

id  charmed.     It  was  the  custom  of  the 

lachis  of   the  ranch  to  celebrate  a  mass 

erj  Sunday  morning. 

Near  San  Diego  is  the  beginning  of  the 

inoiis  Mormon  Dugway,  which  has  been 

iff  through  the  mountains  by  Mormons 

ho  have  colonized  here  to  the  extent  of 

000  or  more. 

During  the  revolution  the  Mormons  have 
in  seriously  menaced,  and  have  suffered 
a  considerable  extent  by  marauding 
i  mts  aIio  have  stolen  their  horses  and 
I  tie.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  have  been 
i\  en  out  from  the  towns  of  Coronel  Garcia 
id  Salmaripia.  They  are  a  hardy  and 
fifty  clan,  and  had  prior  to  the  revolution 
ospored  exceedingly.  Most  of  them  are 
it  polyga mists,  tho  the  original  founders 
the  colony  were. 

We  were  anxious  to  explore  some  ruins 
ancient  dwellings  some  twelve  miles 
mi  the  town  of  Casas  Grandes,  and  from 
lose  turrets  and  walls  the  town  takes  its 
me,  but  were  unable  to  find  any  mozo 
guide  us. 


The  reason  for  this,  we  learn,  is  because 

3re  is  a  current   local  superstition   that 

•place  is  haunted  by  the  departed  spirit 

i   once    powerful    Yaqui   chieftain    who 

(1  a  great    reputation   for  exclusiveness. 

c  populace  are  now  convinced  that  any 

B   who   ventures    to    invade    the    sacred 

oinots  of  his  abode  will  be  visited  by 

Hess  woes  and  bad  luck.     Thus  is   the 

ad   of    the    dead    still    on   the   country  - 

e.      No  one   can  bo    coaxed,    hired,   or 

eed  to  go   near    the   abjured  ruins.     So 

party    turned    to    the    westward,    and 

ssed  into  new  country.      Of  this,  the  a<- 

'  uit  remarks: 


;)ucwesi  from  Coronel  Garcia  is  the  ridge 

'lie  mountain  which  is  the  continental 
ide  of  Mexico.  Crossing  this  and  t'ord- 
llx'Gavilan  River,  which  is  a  dangerous 
1  turbid  stream  in  many  places,  after 
'-  "f  travel  we  are  in  the  State  of 
""•'.  in  the  real  wilds  of  Mexico.  Small 
n,1,'r  our  Ann\  had  such  difficulty  in 
attng  the  prize  bandit  of  them  all. 
'tcho  Villa,  for  without  the  guidance  of 


37il  Miles  on  One 
Gallon  of  Gasoline! 


All    Ford    Official    Records    Smashed ! 


Absolutely  the  most  remarkable  Ford  official  economy 
by  any  carburetor  or  economy  device.     Since  the  advent  of  the 
New  Stromberg  Carburetor  for  Fords  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  been  sold.     Owners  are  amazed  at  the  in- 
creased mileage  and  service. 

The  New  Stromberg  for  Fords  is  the  one  big  sen- 
sation of  the  year.     Every  Ford  owner  has  sought  a  means  of 
reducing  gasoline  consumption.     The  New  Stromberg  for  Fords 
has  proven  absolutely  the  one  practicable  solution.    37  4  10  miles 
on  one   gallon   of   gasoline    is   stupendous  mileage — far  below  all 
other  official  Ford  economy  records. 


record  yet  made 


Complete  with 
All  Attachments. 

More  Mileage! 
More  Speed! 
More  Power ! 
Quicker  Acceleration ! 


43  Miles  an  Hour! 

43  miles  an  hour  without  changing  the  carburetor !      This 
ii  certainly  proof  that  the  carburetor  was  adjusted  for  perfect  running 
— to  meet  the  daily  requirements  of  the  average  man. 

The  average  test  is  made  under  conditions  not  ordinarily 
met  with  by  the  average  Ford  owner.  But  this  Stromberg  test  was 
made  on  an  ordinary  Ford  car,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

43  miles  an  hour  is  great  time  for  a  Ford.  It  proves  the 
increased  speed  possible  with  the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor. 

The  Test  That  Broke  All  Records 

37  4/10  miles  per  gallon!     In  an  official  test  at  Chicago, 

observed  by  F.  E.  Edwards,  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  Model  T  1915  Ford,  carrying 
three  passengers  and  weighing  2170  pounds,  made  the  astonishing  record 
of  37  410  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Without  touching  the  carburetor  the  Ford  was  accelerated  from  a 
standing  start  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  exactly  11.4  seconds.     A  wonderful  feat.     Then  speeded*to  43  miles 
and  throttled  down  to  a  walk  on  high.     Remarkable  flexibility  for  a  Ford. 

This  is  the  very  kind  of  service  you  want  from  your  Ford.     Then  equip  it  with  the 
New  Stromberg  Carburetor.     This  test,  its  conditions  and  the  results  are  sworn  to  before  a  Notary  Public. 

Start  Easy 

In    Coldest    Weather 

One    of    the    biggest 

difficulties  of  the  Ford 
at  last  banished!  Equip 
your  Ford  with  the  New 
Stromberg  Carburetor. 
Start  instantly  in  even 
the  coldest  weather 
with  a  few  turns  of  the 
crank. 


More    Speed    and 
Power — Q  uicker 
Get-Away ! 

A  Ford  has   wonder- 
ful speed,  power   and 
acceleration     possibili- 
ties.     The  New  Strom- 
berg   brings    them    out. 
Equip  your  car  at  once ! 
Step  on  it  and  see  how 
instantly  it  gets   away. 
Quicker    than    you    ever 
thought    possible.      Then 
take  it  to  the  steepest  hills. 
See  how  much   more   power 
it  has  with  the  New  Stromberg 
Carburetor. 


New 

STROMBERG 

Carburetor 

For 


No    more    priming- 
no     more     back  -  breaking 
spinning  —  no    need    now    to 
buy  a  starter. 


Try  it  on  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Put  it  to  every  test.     Compare  results — econoim  .  speed,  power.      ^m  ™™~™™™""""™™™™~ 
flexibility,  acceleration— with  any  othercarburetoror  any  device.  If  it  does     /  y,r"ml"r-   )l"'"r1!'' '  *""  !  "••  ""'•'•  '•'*•*■ 

not  surpass  them — if  you  are  not  astonished  with  results — send  it  back,    f  ''''■  '-•'  "'••  '  hlr"r«. 

Your  money  will  be  refunded.    The  price  of  tho  New  Stromberg  is  only     *  Please   send  tree  literature    and    detail-    of 

$i8r  complete.    But  the  saving  in  gasoline  is  tremendous.    It  will  pay      ^       your  money  back  plan, 
for  itself  soon  enough.     Now  is  the  time  to  equip  your  car.     Gaso-     f 
line  prices  will  remain  high  this  winter.     Mail  coupon  now   for     a     Name 
free  proof  that  the  New  Stromberg  will  do  all  we  claim.      Or.       * 
better  still,  enclose  5i8  and  get  yours  without  delay.     Try  it     f  ot    ...        ■■    ..-    ,. 
to  days  on  out  Money-Back  Guarantee.    You  risk  nothing.     >       ■  v-     ' 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Depl.  1013-A,  64  E.  25th.  Chicago    /    City 

°  r  +         If  yon  wish  to  kekpanuitN  le  SIS. 


Decide  for 

yourself  if 

this  book  can 

help  you. 
Sent  for  your 

FREE 
examination 


Dangerous  Indigestion 

Indigestion,  Constipation  and  the  more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead  arc  so  com- 
mon and  cause  so  much  needless  pain  and  suffering  that  Dr.  John  Harvy  k.ellogg 
has  written  a  book  telling  how  to  prevent  and  remedy  such  d'.sorders.  The  greatest 
living  authority  on  diet  and  digestion  here  gives  you  the  results  of  his  forty  years' 
experience  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bade  Creek  Sanitarium  where  he  has 
studied  and  treated  thousands  of  cases  of  indigrslion  and  resulting  ills. 
'Colon  Hygiene"  is  a  book  of  facts  not  theories.  Do  you  want 
to  renew  your  energy  and  stamina,  stop  suffering  from  headaches 
and  backaches,  have  clear  eyes,  a  smooth,  ruddy  skin,  and  feel 
the  exh.laration  of  real  good  health  tinglirg  thru  your  body? 
If  so.  send  this  coupon  now  for  a  free  examination  of  this 

splendid  book.      Leam  how  easv  it  is  to  live  life  anew 

to  acquire  th*  dominant  personality  that  comes  from  good 

health   -to  become  suffused  with  the  joy  of  living.   All 

this,  and  more,  you  may  get  from  Dr.  Kellogg's  book 

of  400  pages,  which  the  coupon  will  bring  to  you. 

This  free  examination  offer  is  limited,  so  send 

the   coupon    now    before    it    is    withdrawn. 

Send   No  Money     Just  the  Coupon 
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"John,  I'll  Never  Iron  Again  Unless— 

you  get  me  one  of  these  Simplex  Ironers.  I  have  a 
terrible  head  and  back  ache  at  every  ironing,  and  it  just 
wears  me  out!" 

You,  too,  need  a  Simplex.      It  irons  everything  but  shirt- 
waists and  skirts-  saves  4  out  of  every  5  hours'  hand  ironing. 


30  Days'  Free  Trial— Easy  Term* 

The  easy,  low-cost  way  to  do  home  ironing.      3c  does 
an  average  family's  entire  work. 

Saves  linen,  hours  of  labor,  time,   expense.      Dots 
beautiful  ironing.      And  banishes  forever  sick    head- 
aches and  shattered  nerves. 

Operates   by  hand,   gasoline    and  electric  power. 
Heats  by  gas,  gasoline,  electricity.      A  size  for  every 
home.      $30  up.      Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write    for    handsomely    illustrated    Free    Book 
today!      Shows  actual  work  done,    shows  all 


With  Jellecoe  in  the 
North  Sea 

A  thrilling  story  tor  boys  by  Capt. 
Frank  H.  Shaw.  Describes  the  life  of  a 
mid  hipman  in  the  British  navy  from 
the  opening  of  the  present  war  to  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Dogger  Bank. 
Full  of  adventure  and  heroism.  Large, 
y  cloth-bound  Dookviih  Jour  color  plates. 
$r.2$  net;  by  mail  $1.17.  FINK  & 
\\  iGNALLS  COMPANY,  NewYork. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGA&S 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST- 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 
sketch    or    model.     00-page, 
1916  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Since     1881 


Pajamas 
Night   Shirts 


good  and  loyal  mozos  this  is  a  country  one 
could  never  enter,  and  once  within  could 
never  get  out  again.  Every  trail  and 
canon  is  known  by  these  Indian  guides, 
and  to  them  and  their  mercy  one  is  com- 
mitted. This  is  a  land  where  every  turn 
might  mean  an  ambush,  and  many  s 
treacherous  cluo  could  lure  on  to  destruc- 
tion those  who  seek  to  avenge  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  upon  their  countn 
along  the  border. 

We  are  now  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  th< 
mountains.  Here  are  the  evidences  of  i 
prehistoric  life  and  civilization  which  art 
a  study  for  the  archeologist.  There  an 
traces  of  an  agricultural  people,  for  tin 
hillsides  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  an 
terraced  much  in  the  wonderful  way  tha 
the  Magyar  Filipino  tribe  have  done,  sue) 
engineering  feats  as  excite  the  wonder  an? 
admiration  of  civilized  races.  In  one  cafioi 
alone  there  are  more  than  seventy  of  thes> 
terraces  with  walls  from  a  foot  to  ten  fee 
high.  The  walls  are  built  of  loose  rocks  o 
slabs  laid  up  without  mortar,  and  buil 
on  an  incline  to  prevent  falling  out.  Th 
storms  washed  soil  down  on  to  the  terrace 
making  a  level  place  for  planting. 

In  one  of  these  walls  a  skull  was  foun> 
with  hair  still  upon  it.  It  was  sent  to  th 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  was  declare* 
to  be  a  race  distinct  from  the  Indian.  0 
all  the  high  walls  and  mesas  there  are  pile 
of  rocks  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  and  20 
feet  in  circumference.  These  are  the  fu 
neral  pyramids  similar  to  those  at  San  Jua 
Teotihuacan  near  Mexico  City,  known  a 
the  pyramids  of  the  Moon. 

Seemingly  these  people  were  driven  fai 
ther  and  farther  back  into  the  canons  by 
warlike  race,  as  the  dwellings  are  alwaj 
in  narrower  and  more  inaccessible  rec 
of  the  mountains  as  we  advance.  One  c 
these  dwellings  was  three  stories  in  heigh 
built  of  hard  white  cement  concrete.  Tr 
floors  were  all  of  cement  polished  as  smoot 
as  glass,  and  on  the  walls  were  odd  an 
fantastic  figures  of  men  and  animals  dor 
in  bright  colors. 

This  dwelling  looked  down  2,000  fei 
over  a  sheer  precipice,  a  parapet  twein 
inches  high  enclosing  the  front.  Two  fe 
under  the  main  floor  a  mummy  was  ui 
earthed.  It  was  the  body  of  a  woman  wil 
a  child  in  her  arms.  The  figure  was  pe 
fectly  preserved,  the  expression  of  the  h\< 
distinct,  and  the  hair  dark  and  straigh 
but  not  coarse:  in  fact  it  was  a  sol 
brown  hair.  The  mummy  was  first  wra] 
in  unginned  cotton,  as  the  seeds  were  si 
in  it,  then  again  in  a  coarse  cotton  clot 
The  body  of  the  infant  was  wrapt  in  fii 
cloth,  and  placed  in  a  tiny  basket  we 
two  earrings,  two  finger-rings,  and  a  H0£ 
ring.  These  were  all  made  of  colon 
s(  ;i-shells. 

Upon  our  return  to  Casas  Grandes.  tl 
rumors  of  revolution  had  been  in  the  air  i 
months,  we  were  royally  entertained  at  t 
Terrazas  ranch  at  Casas  Grandes,  and  wt 
driven  to  the  railroad  under  escort  in  I 
old-fashioned  coach  drawn  by  six  muh 
In  true  Mexican  fashion  we  made  the  tn 
mozos   riding  on  either  side  of  the  coa 
and  two  equipped  with  long  whips  rode 
l  he  coach  mules  to  keep  them  at  top  sped 
Our   escort   was   armed,   and  we  rode 
breakneck  speed  all  the  way,  arriving  wit 
out  incident,     Wo    remember  with  ]>!'• 
urable  excitement  our  trip  to  the  Ya| 
land  and  our  most  gracious  host  at  <  a| 
Grandes,    and    we   regret   that  years 
desolation  and  sorrow  have  fallen  upon  t 
land. 
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THE  JAPANESE   POLICExMAN 


WE  know  by  this  time  something 
about  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy, 
bout  Japanese  politicians  and  baseball- 
ilayers,  Japanese  students,  gardeners,  and 
tiekpockets,  but  lh<'  topic  of  Japanese 
oops"  lias  so  far  escaped  our  attention. 
Vfi  are,  therefore,  thankful  to  Mr.  F.Nishi- 
udis  for  his  authentic  information  on  the 
ubject  in  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo), 
'he  very  first  sentence  of  his  essay  carries 
3  to  the  very  kernel  of  the  problem: 

Tho  the  police  of  Japan  are  worse  paid 
iian  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
iey  are  considered  as  efficient  and  faithful 
3  any  that  can  be  found,  for  in  our 
iuntry  ability  and  loyalty  to  duty  are 
ever  made  too  dependent  on  money. 

Bui  this  is  oidy  one  reason  for  the 
Beiency  of  the  Japanese.,  police.  The 
her  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
ie  police-officers  belong  to  the  old  Samurai 
niilies,  the  junkers  of  Japan,  who,  as  a 
ast  ion  of  principle,  despise  filthy  lucre. 
After  this  introduction  we  are  not  sur- 
i/.ed  to  learn  from  Mr.  Nishigudis  that 
orl  1  y  after  the  establishment  of  a  national 
astabulary  a  German  officer  was  em- 
oved  to  instruct  the  force. 


Our  police  training-schools  admit  eandi- 
bes  aged  twenty  to  forty-five;  most  of 
em  are  college  graduates  or  non-eom- 
issioned  officers  of  the  army  reserve. 
ie  force  is  divided  into  two  shifts,  each 
"ving  twenty-four  hours  on  a  stretch, 
ie  of  their  duties  is  to  keep  up  their 
ill  in  ju-jutsu.  Our  policemen  do  not 
trol  beats,  but  have  their  fixf  posts 
lere  they  can  be  reached  by  telephone, 
peculiarly  dangerous  places,  detectives' 
trols  are  employed. 

Even    cities     such    as    Tokyo     have   no 

bffie-patrol    police   yet.      Foreigners   will 

astonished    to   learn   that   our   capital, 

spite  of  its  enormous  area  and  its  popu- 

ion  of   over   2,000,000,  has   57    police- 

tions    only     (suburbs    included).      The 

00  officers  made,  in  1914,  27,700  arrests. 

"he  Japanese  policeman's  only  weapon 

tho    sword — and    the    robbers    usually 

tv  tlie  same  arm.    The  patrolman's  pay 

85   to   $12.50   a    month  and   he  lias   to 

ve  ten  years  at    least   before  reaching 

salary    maximum.       For    special    ex- 

ises    lie    receives   a   monthly    allowance 

$3   to   $").      Detectives    ami    polyglot 

icemen    who  can  serve  as  interpreters 

eive    an    additional    $2.50    l<>    $5    per 

1  "tli.     The  average  policeman,   even  if 

serves  his  whole  life,  never  gets  beyond 

'  monthly  $12.50.      His  only  chance  of 

roase    is    the    capture    of    a    notorious 

\  ttinal  which  earns  for  him   a  bonus  of 

>  to  $50. 

"he  Japanese  policeman  is  as  a  rule 
|peoted  and  trusted  by  his  countrymen. 
spite  of  his  poverty  he  keeps  up  a  good 
:  >earance.  His  wife  is  entitled  to  be 
;  hest  ;,s  okusan,  instead  of  okamisan, 
Usual  denomination  of  a  lower-class 
'  man. 


("    the    rural    districts    the    discipline 
less  rigorous  and  the  policeman  is  al- 

'Wl  to  accept  from  the  farmers  gifts  in 
shape  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Some- 
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Structural  steel  for.an  Austin  Standard  \. 
to  cm ciiii  4(1,000  square  feet. 


\usiin  \...  .;.  built  in  30 working- 

days;  100  feet  wide;  any  length. 


Build  Before  Winter  Sets  In 

WE  have  1,500  running  feet  of  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Building  No.  3  in  stock  -shop-manufac- 
tured for  erection  complete  in  30  working-days  from 
the  date  of  your  order.  That  means  150,000  square 
feet  of  good  manufacturing  floor-space.  Take  all  or 
any  portion.  Divide  it  into  any  lengths  you  wish,  in 
multiples  of  20  feet.  If  you  order  at  once,  you'll  get 
in  before  real  winter. 


Austin  Standard  No.  3  is  the 
building  we  call  our  "Universal 
Type"  because  it  efficiently 
houses  so  many  different  kinds 
of  manufacturing.  It  has  splen- 
did daylight,  thorough  ventila- 
tion, and  magnificent  areas  of 
unobstructed  floor-space  -only 
one  column  to  every  2,  000 
.•qua  re  feet. 


It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  portable 
or  temporary  make-shift,  but 
a  thoroughly  substantial  struc- 
ture for  permanent  service. 
The  quick  construction  is  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
everything  is  ready — plans,  spe- 
cifications, pre-fabricated  mate- 
rials. But  don't  delay — write, 
phone  or  wire. 


Semi  for  illustrations  and  brief  specifications  <>t  the  seven  types  <>f  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Buildings,  and  file  them  for  future  reference. 


Quality  in  Quick  Time  at  I.o-i.-  Cost 


\  The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Niagara  Kails.  N.  V. 
Jackson.  Mich. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Export  Representative;  \V.  L.  Goeltz  Company 
■  ■  M'i  Street,  New  Y^rk 


. 


Send  me  11.76.  I  will  Bhip  you,  paid  express,  a  carton  of  PARSON 
BROWN  ORANGES,  any  r><>mt  .;*st  of  the  Mississippi  River;  - 
onuiircs  in  carton  ;  fully  ripened  on  tree  ;  spc-ify  large  or  small  fruit. 
Make  your  friends  a  Christmas  present  of  a  carton  or  more.  Nothing 
more  appropriate  than  choice  fruit.  Will  ship  t"  arrive  on  Christmas 
day.  and  put  your  card  in  box.  Cartons  of  lt>  to  24  sum  Grape  Km  it 
at  same  price.  Persona  Hvina*  weat  of  the  Mississippi  River,  write  for 
delivered  prices.    Add  50  cents  to  order  for  small  carton  of  Japanese 

Oranges — about  a  quart — packed  In  Spanish    moss  :    sent  hy  mail  anv- 

w  here  m  the  (J.  S.  Prepaid.    Start  shipping  about  December  1st. 

C.  H.  VOORHKES.      -     -     South  Lake  Weir,  Florida. 


"Have  Lost  24  Pounds 
With  No  Inconvenience" 

writes  a  lady  in  Florida.    "Iwashavina  trouble  in  dig 
anything.    Althothe  doctors  chailgeddiets  frequentl)  [  w 
overweight  4.i  i>o  inds      I  mapped  out  .1  balanced  rat 
tin-  food  table  in  '  How  to  Live.'  started  with  tin  t 

exercises  and  have  h»>t  24  pounds  with  no  inconvenience,  di- 
«t*>t  an\  thing  1  eat.  ant  am  now  tx-ginnins  to  Rally  reel  well 
Get  yourcopy  of  'How  to  Live'  to-day.     It  will  tell  yon  all 
about  your  body  and  it*  care.    Prepared  by  t  mineni  I 
cians.  (  tcth  bound.  $1.12  postpaid 

Funk  &  Waitnal'.s  Company  New  York 


P!_ mrww\\*%A  as  Contraband,  Landsturm,  Uhlan.  [ 
"*y^'1111^  Terrain. Flanders.  Interne  and  thousands 

AA/ ^v  -*•        of  others  are  clearly  defined  and  pronounced      ^''p'l'.'.V- 

W""1!       m  WEBSTER'S   NEW   INTERNATIONAL.     ^''.JSTZZ  j 
m»s\  c        This  new  creation  contains  a  clear.concise..-''sPec " 
0r<1&  final  answer  to  all  kinds  of  questions.    .-" '^  FHEE  POCKET  »WS : 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) fanama-Paciftc  Exposition,     /i,... 

400.000w0.<is.2?00(^g«.6000Mlust.»tionsRIc...«.sc.Uo.«  (V««E.or,t>>.<.      .--'..   l,a,"e  I 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.. SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.. U.S.A.  <  n   ... 

11..0.  Address 


'    WEBSTERS 

NEW 

^INTERNATIONAL 

v  DICTIONARY/ 
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Knowledge  Beats  Guess-Work 

A  Few  Timely  Hints  as  to  Storage  Battery  Care 
During  the  Winter  Season 


Abbott- Detroit 

American  La  Fran 

Anderson 

Anger 

Apperson 

Armleder 

Austin 


Bell 

Brockway 
Bull  Moose 
Burford 


Whether  you  drive  your  car  all  winter, 
or  not,  here  is  one  thing  you  should  surely 
remember :  always  know  the  condition  of 
your  battery's  charge — don't  guess. 

This  is  good  advice  even  for  those  who 
live  in  climates  where  batteries  can  never 
freeze  and  where  engines  and  starters  are 
not  sluggish  on  cold  mornings. 

If  a  Willard  Storage  Battery  is  kept  fully 
charged  and  filled  with  pure  distilled  water, 
it  will  not  freeze  even  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  will  respond  with  the  "punch"  when 
your  foot  touches  the  starter  button.  If, 
however,  you  let  your  battery  become  dis- 
charged, it  may  freeze  at  20  degrees  above 
zero. 

The  first  step  in  good  winter  care  of  a 
battery,  is  to  own  and  use  a  hydrometer 
syringe.  By  reading  the  graduations  on 
the  float,  you  can  tell  whether  it  is  fully 
charged  or  discharged. 

And  that  knowledge  is  your  first  protec- 
tion against  battery  troubles  all  the  year 
round  whether  you  live  in  the  mountains  of 


Montana  or  on  the  warm  plains  of  Texas. 
Any  storage  battery  will  wear  out  in  time, 
but  good  construction  and  proper  care  of 
this  heart  of  the  whole  starting  and  light- 
ing system  will  greatly  extend  its  life. 

Expert  Storage  Battery  Service  at 
Your  Disposal 

The  rugged  construction  and  ample  capacity  of 
Willard  Batteries  are  reinforced  by  expert  storage 
battery  service  at  over  800  Willard  Service  Stations. 

The  Willard  man  will  test  your  battery  and  give 
you  valuable  pointers  as  to  its  proper  care  during 
the  winter.  You  will  be  repaid  many  times  for  the 
trouble. 

If  You  Store  Your  Car  During  the  Winter 

You  can  relieve  yourself  of  all  worry  by  sending 
your  storage  battery  to  the  Willard  Service  Statibn 
for  the  winter.  By  accepting  the  expert  advice  and 
services  offered  by  the  service  station,  you  will  have, 
when  spring  comes,  a  battery  in  perfect  condition, 
full  of  "pep"  and  all  ready  to  go  out  on  the  road. 

You  can  purchase  a  Willard  hydrometer  at  any 
Willard  Service  Station  or  by  enclosing  a  dollar  bill 
with  your  order  to  the  Willard  Storage  Battery 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  will  be  sent  with 
full  instructions  for  use  and  the  booklet,  "Will  She 
Start?"  covering  some  of  the  details  of  winter  care. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,   Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York:  228-230  W.  58th  Street 
Chicago:  2524-34  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

Willard  Storage  Batteries   are  for 

sale  by  car  dealers,  garages  and  .ill 
Willard  Service  Stations  and  Fac- 
tory Branches. 


Atlanta:   8-10  East  Cain  Street 
Detroit:   736-40  Woodward  Avenue 
Indianapolis:   316-318  North  Illinois  Street 

Southwestern  Distributors: 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Direct  Factory  Representatives  Jn:  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Seattle. 


San  Francisco:  1433  Bush  Street 
Minneapolis:  36-38-40  So.  10th  Street 


If  you  are  equipped  to  sell  Willard 
Batteries  or  give  Willard  Service, 
there  are  opportunities  for  men  who 
ca  n  measure  uptoWillard  sta  ndards 


Well  Known  Cars  Whose  Makers  Equip  Them  with  Willard  Batteries 


Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Commerce 

Crow 

Cunningham 

Cutting 


Daniels 
Dart 
Davis 
Day- Elder 


Denby 

Detroiter 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge  Hros.  M-ji.n  Car 

Dort 

Drexel 

Drummond 


Eagle-Rotary 
El  car 
Empire 
Excelsior 


Federal 

Foatoria  Light  Car 

Frai.klin 

F.  W.  D. 

General  L.  C.  r 

Gersix 

Glide 

Gramra -Bernstein 

Grant 

Ralladay 
Uaynes 


HerfT-Brooka 

Hollier  "S" 

Houghton 

Hupmobile 

Imperial 

lnter-Stat* 

Jones 

King 

Kissel-Kar 
Kline 
Knox 


Lane 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Li  ppard- Stewart 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Luverne 


MeFarlan  Sir 

McLaughlin 

Maccar 

Madison 

Marion 


Marmon 

Old  Hickory 

Reo 

Stephens 

Studebaker 

Martin 

Overland 

Republic 

Meteor 

Owen  Magnetic 

Richmond 

Stuu 

Metz 

Riddle 

Sun 

Mitchell 

Roamer 

Moline  Knight 

Packard 

Sayers  Scoville 

7'h  .■»  ma- 

Monitor  4-30   6-4< 

Paige 

Sc  rip  ps-  Booth 

Monroe 
Moon 

Patterson 
Pathfinder 

Simplex 
South  Bend 

Velio 

Peerlesa 

Spaulding 

Standard 

Westcott 

National  Motor  Truck 

Pratt 

Stanley 

Willya-Kn'gh 

( Canada; 

Premier 

Stearns 

Winton 
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/KAHN, 

Bui  Id  ins 

^Product' 

■^  TRUSSED  , 
I    \CONC«ETE^ 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 

Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D.,   FRANCE 

"  The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias. 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary'  layman." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  51.," 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL5  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  h  a  s 
changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sit n ,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  an'd  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  he 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

until.  Cloth.  Many  Illustrations.     $1 .JO  net;  l>y  mail '  $1 .02 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY,  New  York 


*  "The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business" 

Here  is  a  book  for  every  woman  who  works  and  everyone  expecting  to  work.  If  you  arc  in  busi- 
h'  t  her  you  work  in  an  office  or  factory,  whether  at  a  desk,  behind  a  counter,  or  at  a  ma- 
chine, you  need  the  advice  and  information  in  this  book.  Eleanor  Gilbert,  the  author,  gives  you, 
from  a  woman's  view-point,  the  prai  tical  knowledge  that  long  experience  and  deep  study  of 
business  have  given  her — knowledge  that  will  help  you  to  do  better  work  and  earn  more  money. 

Some  of  the  Things  This  Book  Tells  You 

How  to  fit  yourself  better  for  your  position;  How  to  Increase  your  earning  capacity; 
How  to  secure  a  raise;  How  antl  why  to  learn  more  about  your  work;  What  employ- 
ers pay  for  different  kinds  of  work;  Should  business  women  marry?  What  habits 
are  profitable!-  What  is  the  opportunity  in  the  office  field  ?  How  stenography  leads  to 
success;  How  women  can  succeed  In  Advertising;  How  to  win  as  a  Saleswoman  ;  How 
to  rise  in  a  retail  or  department  store;  How  to  secure  antl  fill  executive  positions; 
How  to  manage  finances. 

thea  othei    ubjects  are  treated  in  a  simple,  practical  way  that  makes  them  oi  immense  value  to  every 

woman  who  wants  to  command  a  better  position  and  a  larger  salary.     Contains  also  much  that  is  of  great  interest 
to  every  employer  of  women — information  and  plans  for  developing  a  more  loyal  anil  efficient  staff . 

Cloth  bound,   toj  pp.    Illustrated  with  photographs  and  charts.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  ::         354-360  Fourth  Avenue.   New  York 


times  rich  people  erect  at  the  gates  of  their 
estates  modest  lodges  where  the  policemen 
can  live  rent  free.  Similarly,  people  in  the 
city  sometimes  offer  the  policemen  somi 
cheap  rooms  in  their  houses.  Of  coura 
in  these  cases  estate  and  house  have  a 
first  claim  to  the  officer's  protection.  His 
name  is  placed  on  the  gate  or  door  beneath 
the  name  of  the  landlord;  a  useful  hinl 
for  thief  and  robber. 

The  sergeant  starts  with  $15  a  month 
and  can  reach  .$50.  The  civil-service  ex- 
aminations leading  to  this  much-envied 
post  are  very  rigorous;  one  often  finds 
among  the  candidates  graduates  of  tin 
Law  College  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo. 

The  uniform  is  after  the  German  pattern, 
but  since  the  war  with  Russia,  the  smart 
Moscovite  uniform  influenced  somewhat 
the  cut  of  the  Japanese  outfit.  Even 
members  of  our  House  of  Lords  can  1 1 
found  on  the  list  of  our  higher  police 
officers. 

After  five  years'  continuous  service, 
the  policeman  has  a  claim  to  an  allowance 
amounting  to  one-half  of  his  regular  salary. 
After  fifteen  years  he  receives  a  pension. 


MR.   AND   MRS.   GRADY 

]\/[R.  AND  MRS.  GRADY  have  been 
-LVA  living  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of 
Providence  for  some  time;  and  the  neigh- 
borhood appeals  to  them  on  account  of  its 
exclusive  nature.  For  you  see,  the  Grady  > 
are  nothing  if  not  exclusive;  they  will  not 
mingle  with  any  of  the  neighbors,  feeling 
themselves  far  above  the  rank  of  the 
ordinary  resident.  Even  the  Park  when 
they  live  offers  no  one  equal  to  them  in 
aristocratic  bearing. 

For  the  Gradys,  according  to  the 
Providence  Journal,  are  two  haughty 
municipal  geese.  They  dwell  in  Roger 
Williams  Park,  and  they  slight  assidn- 
ously  all  the  other  Roger  Williamsites 
Bui  the  head-keeper  of  the  Park  zoo  pro- 
claims  them  wonderful  folk,  for  all  then 
un-American  snobbishness.     He  adds: 

"The  Gradys,"  he  talks  of  them  always 
just  as  if  they  were  humans — "they'vi 
got  me  puzzled.  Somehow  they  don' 
'jine'  along  with  the  rest  of  their  kind 
at  all.  And,  my  goodness,  what  a  stacl 
of  friends  they  have  among  the  regulai 
Park  visitors.  I  suppose  they'll  die  ol 
overeating  or  get  the  gout  or  some 
thing,  because  everybody  that  comes  hen 
seems  to  have  some  food  packed  away  foi 
them. 

"There  was  a  time  when  'Papinta,'  th< 
biggest  lady  swan  we've  got,  used  to  be  tlh 
favorite  out  here.  But  the  Gradys  eami 
along,  and  I  guess  it  was  their  team-worl 
that  made  'em  such  favorites." 

It  is  certainly  a  funny  sight,  these  tw 
grave  black-breasted  geese,  standing  t 
knee-length  on  a  grown  man,  marohini 
abreast  at  the  approach  of  visitors  wli 
are  inclined  to  show  any  disposition  whaJ 
ever  to  notice  them. 

And  the  Gradys  don't  march  like  othe 
geese— in  single  file  like  our  friends,  to 
Chinese— not  at  all.  They  walk  abreas 
with  as  sedate  a  tread  as  a  Quaker  coupi 
on  its  wav  to  worship. 

But  the  Gradys  are  being  Bp°"efl 
Keeper   Robbins  said,   for  if  one  docs  no 
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instantly  make  a  votive  offering — bread 
or  cake  preferred,  but  nothing  barred — 
the  pair  abruptly  and  majestically  turn 
tail  and  waddle  away  in  comic  dignity. 

"The   Gradys    are   just   grafters,"    said 

Keeper  Robbins.     "Now  take  'Lillie'  and 

Alice  Taft'  and  'Lady  Jane  (Jrey' — they 

He  the   three  leading   peacock  Ladies  we 

have  now — you  can't  get  any  attention  at 

ill   out   of   them;     can't    bribe    'em,    you 

mow.     Lots  of  folks  come  out  there  and 

ry   to   feed    'em    peanuts    and    popcorn. 

"an  you  beat  that?     Why  peacocks  don't 

■at    peanuts!       And,     besides,     you    can't 

oake  them  spread  their  tails  unless    they 

nst  feel  like  it.     1  often  think  that  Lillie 

3  kind  of  an  actress   at    heart,    because 

he  is  always  spreading  that  fan  of  hers 

ml  then  scuttles  away. 

"Somehow  people  believe  that  peacocks 

ke    to    be    patted    just    like    spaniels    or 

Newfoundlands.     Well,  it  isn't  so,  and  by 

oily,  thoso  peacocks  can  nip  some;    they 

iipial  a  parrot  when  they  get  good  down- 

ight   mad    about    anything.       I'm    never 

,1'raid  that  anybody  will  pluck  out  those 

irgeous  tail  feathers   to   drape  over   the 

tantelpiece  at   home   because   you   can't 

t  within  ten  feet  of  the  wise  birds." 

The  mention  of  their  beautiful  plumage 
Loved  some  one  to  inquire  whether  the 
iticocks    were   as   vain   as   tradition   had 

ade  I  hem  out  to  be.  The  keeper,  aecord- 
ig  to  the  account,  shook  his  head.      His 

ply  is  given  us  in  full: 


Why,  of  course  not,  what  does  a  bird 
iow    about    vanity?      Of    course,    birds 
jive    a    sense    of    humor,    otherwise    the 
radys  and  the  other  members  of  the  goose 
mily  out   here   wouldn't    waddle  like  a 
oamboat    loaded    with    loose    mercury. 
hey  just  want  to  make  people  laugh  so 
ey  can  stuff  themselves  with  grub. 
"You've  heard   tell   of  the  blue  goose, 
ven'tyou?"  asked  Mr.  Robbins.    "Well. 
•,  we've  got  two  beauties.     There  they 
6 — right  over  there. 
'  But  they  are  not  blue,"  was  objected. 
'Well,    neither   has   a   diamond-backed 
Tapin  got  any  diamonds   on  him,"   re- 
ouded    the   animal-keeper   aggrievedly. 
Jut   along    about    fall    that    gray    breast, 
H    turn   into   real    nice -dark    blue — just 
e  the  color  of  your  wife's  fall  suit.    And 
tir  necks  are  as  white  as  snow  and  their 
Is  a  deep-orange  color.     My,  you  ought 
see  those  blue  geese  in  the  fall!" 
rhe    Roger    Williams    Park    "Zoo"    is 
her  shy  on  the  Carnivora  department — 
bsmuoh  as  four  lone,  ancient,  and   per- 
tly contented  monkeys,  and  soniehun- 
'ls  of  nice  tame  rabbits  are  concerned. 
i  the  collection  of  shore-birds,  and  birds 
tropical  nativity  and  wonderfully  gay  and 
lliant  plumage  is  large. 
I'licre   are    hundreds    of    ducks,    swans, 
Nooks,   and   tree-birds   always   lending 
and  color  to  the  scene  about    the  zig- 
:ged  shores  of  the  chain  of  lakes  in  the 
•k— tho     strangely     enough     there     are 
aparatively  few  visitors  on  week-days, 
vertheless,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Grady   and 
three  proud    beauties   of  the   peacock 
"by  are  on  deck  seven  days  in  the  week, 
1  wally  ono  should  visit  the  Gradys  on 
■  met  da> . 

h\  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  if  the  days 
"Mr,   they    are   so    overpowered    with 

'""<>",  Keeper  Robbins  said,  that  they 
'  Positively  rude  to  visitors  who  don't 
' '  them  on  angel-cake  or  better. 
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CORONA  stands  for  protec- 
tion from  illegible  writing, 
is  democratic  because  any- 
one can  coronatype,  is  progres- 
sive in  that  it  enables  the  masses 
to  write  in  the  most  modern 
way. 

Woman's  writes  are  made  plain 
by  Corona  though  its  place  is 
the  home. 

Corona  is  a  national  servant 
whose  usefulness  has  already 
been  realized  by  more  than 
80,000  men  and  women.  This 
6-pound  writing  machine  may 
be  operated  as  conveniently 
upon  your  travels  as  upon  your 
library  table  or  office  desk. 

Executives  of  the  highest  class 
in  government  and  business — 
men  whose  responsibilities  pre- 
clude observance  of  office  hours 
— use  Corona  because  it,  like 
themselves,  is  always  on  the  job. 

There  is  no  one  with  writing  to 
do  who  cannot  own  Corona 
profitably.  Anyone  who  can 
write  with  a  pen,  however 
illegibly,  can  quickly  become  a 
coronatypist. 


The  Personal  Writing'T^achine 


embodies  everything  essential  to 
the  production  of  good  writing — 
yet  so  simple  is  Corona  design 
that  delicate  and  complicated 
parts  have  been  eliminated  with- 
out sacrifice  of  convenience  or 
efficiency 

Corona  costs  $50.     In- 
cluding   regular     case. 

Special  two-story  bags  and  Gladstones 
by  Lik_ly  permit  carrying  Corona  without 
increase  of  luggage. 


Write  for  Booklet  No.  14,  "The  Personal  Touch  in  Typing,"  telling  what  kinds 
of  people  coronatype  and  why  you  should. 

Corona  Typewriter   Co.,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San   Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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SaVo    AIR    MOISTENER 

Fill  with  water,  hang  on  back  of  any  radiator  out  of  sight. 
Converts  dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist,  wholesome,  healthful  atmosphere. 
Will  save  your  Health,  Furniture,  Piano,  Paintings,  Wall  Paper, 
Plants,  etc.     Three  sizes,  $2.00,  $1.75,  $1.00. 

Write  for  Frit-  Booklet 
SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  39  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


LANDA"Preparedness"BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift-Model  result.  o(2^  yeai  s" 
experience.  Combines  currency  fold,  com  purse,  card 
case,  memo  pad*  HU7  calendar,  identification  card  and 
photo  frame-.  Made  of  finest, soft. black  Seal  Cram  Leather. 

Compact,  thin,  flexible.  Will  f.tnny  pocket —  for  ladies 
or  pentlemen.  Sizo  closed,  3x3  5-8  inches:  open,  8  1-4  x 
3  5-8.  Special  Price,  direct  to  consumer,  50c.  $3.40  doz,. 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


fiostpaid.  Ordinarily  Si. 00  each, 
n  23  kt-  gold  FREE. 


Any  name  or  monopram 
Packed  In  handsome  f?ift  box,  con- 
taining en-rraved  Xmas  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Landa  "Biltmore/'same  infinestMoroceo Leather.  Spe> 
cial  Price,  direct  to consumer^S  1.00.  \\  ortk  t2.S0  each. 
§10.00  doc.  postpaid.  Order  cither  kind  for  yourself  and 
friends.  Send  today  draft.  M.  O.  or  postage  stamps.  Order 
thtpped  day  rcccufxi.  Write  for  Landa  Xmas  Gifts  eataloir 

A.  Land**  &  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.       Dept.  17  o.      ChicaSo 


50c 

Postpaid 

.v.-  , 

}rre  in 

23-kt.  Gold 

For  Lacirt  mmd 
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SE   DEVOE   HOLLAND 

WHITE  ENAMEL  wher- 
ever you  wish  a  permanent 
porcelain  finish. 

glistening  non-porous  surface 
closely  resembles  tile.  It  repels  dust 
and  germs  and  it  can  be  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water. 

It  stays  white  longer  than  ordinary 
enamels  and  it  will  not  chip,  crack 
or  peel. 

The  beauty  of  white  woodwork  is 
enhanced  by  handsomely  varnished 
floors — use  Marble  Floor  Finish. 


DEVOE 

Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 

(for  exterior  use) 

is  ail  paint — 100%  paint — paint 
to  the  last  drop  in  the  ca...  It 
contains  no  whiting,  no  china 
clay,  no  impute  oils.  That's 
why  it  takes  fewer  gallons,  wears 
longer  and  looks  better. 

7/  your  dealer  can't  suffix-  you  with  DEVOE 
we    will    gladly    tell  you  who  can. 

F. W.  DEVOE  &  CT.  RAYNOLDS  CO.  DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 


DEVOE 


The    oldest   manufacturing   concern    in    the    United 
States.     Founded  in  New  York  in  1754. 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


Send  for  Booklet 

and  other  suggestions 
thai  will  help  you  beautify 
your  home.  Write  your 
name  and  address  in  the 
margin  and  mail  to  us 
•  dav. 


"What  Happens  After 

Float!-*  *>**  A  Symposium  by  Twenty- 
1/caill  «  Six  Eminent  Writers 

This  question  has  been  asked  by  millions.' 
Some  of  these  writers  make  positive  reply 
in  this  new  volume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die,"  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness,"  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
Death — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers. 
"The  Undying  Soul,"  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  writes 
about.  "No  One  Comes  Back  To  Tell,"  is  the  agnostic 
opinion  of  John  Bloundelle-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urges  A.  C.  Benson.  "Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  certain.  The 
late  Monsignor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Chance  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  presents  "The 
Theosophic  View,"  and  there  are  many  other  star- 
tling and  interesting  replies. 


12mo,   Cloth,    75c   net;   by  mail,  83c 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 


Fundamentals  in  Education 

ART  AND  CIVICS 

A  book  making  sympathetic  appeal  to 
the  Student,  the  Teacher,  the  Artist,  the 
Musician,  the  Poet,jthe  Orator,  the  Preacher, 
the  Patriot  and  all  lovers  of  Literature  and 
of  the  best  things  in  life. 
By  GEORGE  LANING  RAYMOND.  L.H.D. 
A  uthor  of  The  Psychology  of  Inspiration 

"Written  with  entertaining  clearness  and  power 
in  a  persuasive  style  by  one  who  is  both  a  teacher  and 
a  scholar." — The  Teacher,  London. 

"Full  of  good  thought,  well  expressed." — Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

"  The  author  shows  a  sane  and  invigorating  view  of 
things  in  the  main,  and  the  subjects  are  of  permanent 
interest  and  value." — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader . 

"  Prof.  Raymond  is  a  bright  and  interesting  writer 
anda  teacher  of  long  experience." — Nev  York  Observer. 

i27iio,  cloth,  $/..fO  net;  by  mail,  $/.J0 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


Lifelike  rf 'productions  in  the  original  colors  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens,  Turner, 

Velasquez,  Millet,  Meissonier,  and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 

volumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  board  ready  for  framing.    Produced  by  a  new 

process,  closely  resembling  canvas.    Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 

nown  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,  and  technique  of  the  artist 

facing  each  picture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 

information  and  alive  with  beauty.     The  original   paintings  are  valued  at 

over  five  million  dollars.    Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are  available,  at 

a  price  that  will  appeal  to  you.    Send   for  full   descriptive   matter  to-day 

telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  n  by  is  inches. 

will  be  shipped  to  you  for  examination  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 

risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you.     Write  us  NOW. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS1  COMPANY,  Dept.  860,  New  York 


CHESTNUT   THREADS   AMOJNG 
THE   GOLD 

T  F  you  are  a  blonde,  people  say  that  yei 
*•    are  doomed  to  be  extinct  within  a  few 
generations.     Which    is    small    cause    foi 
apprehension,    since    all    those    who    un 
blondes  now  will  be  extinct    anyway  hy 
the  time  the  unborn  grandchildren  havt 
grandchildren  of  their  own.     The  brunette 
is  coming  to  his — or  her — doom,  too,  and 
the  famous  golden  tresses  so  often  immor- 
talized in  literature  and  popular  song  are  on 
the  road  to  oblivion.     The  future  type  wili 
be   something   in   between.     So   says   tin 
New  York  Times,  and  to  prove  its  point 
asks    us    merely    to    look    around.     Th< 
average    American    nowadays    is    brown 
haired.     This  may  be  because  of  the  tidi 
of    immigration    from    the    countries   liki 
Russia  and  the  Latin  lands,  where  tresse 
are  usually  of  midnight  hue,  or  it  may  1 . 
due   to    the    fact   that   blondes  are  mor 
delicate  than  brunettes,  and  therefore  di 
not  survive.     This  last  is  of  course  wha 
the    dark-haired    ones    contend.     But    t 
return  to  the  account.     What  fear  enter 
the  hearts  of  the  perfect  blonde  and  hru 
nette  as  they  read: 

We  see  no  excuse  for  this  controvert 
that  is  going  on  in  Pennsylvania,  Connei 
ticut,  and  points  west  about  whether  th 
blonde  is  disappearing  or  not.     There  is  n 
room  for  controversy;  all  that  is  necessar 
is  to  look  out  upon  the  world  with  ope 
eyes  and  mark.    The  brunette  is  disappea 
ing,  too,  and  the  American  complexion 
approaching  a  single  type.     Look  aroun 
you   on   the   street   car   and   observe  tl 
color  of  the  hair  of  your  fellow  passenger 
It  is  nearly  all  of  the  same  shade,  a  lustrele 
Itrowu.     We  are  working  out  an  Amer 
can    type,   so   far   as   complexion  is  co 
cerned.     In  Sweden,  doubtless,  they  ha 
blondes  still  and  in  Italy  brunettes,  b 
in    America    midnight    locks    and   goldi 
curls  are  becoming  extinct.     The  next  ge 
eration,  most  likely,  will  be  almost  unai 
mously  brown-haired. 

It  is  not  a  golden  brown,  either,  nor  an 
thing  you  can  be  ecstatic  about;  it  is 
mud  color.     The  truthful  novelist  will  n 
be  able  to  call  his  heroine's  hair  chestm 
or  to  speak  of  the  glinting  lights  and  e< 
shades  in  it,  any  more  than  he  could  U 
of  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  coat  of 
E  nglish  sparrow.     Where  are  all  the  gold< 
haired  girls?     Airy,  fairy  Lillian,  where 
she?     She   may   be   golden-haired  in  1' 
grammar  grades,  but  by  the  time  she  g  • 
to  high  school  the  fatal  change  has  begi  • 
When  you  pass  the  clamoring  youngst^ 
in  the  street  your  heart  warms  at  the  '  I 
familiar  names  shouted  stridently:  Skin 
and  Shorty  and  Fatty;  youth   is  not    - 
novatory,  and  the  Skinny  and  Fatty  ; 
Shorty  of  your  boyhood  live  again;  1 
where  is  Whitey?     Yoti  miss  that  name  s 
you  pass  the  knot  of  youngsters  arrang? 
the  terms  of  tag,  hide-and-go-seek,  BUK 
Tom,  and  ring-a-levo.     The  wbite-hai<» 
boy  still  exists,  but  is  fast  disappearing.  n 
your    day    he    used    to    graduate   intca 
blonde,  yellow-haired,  or  light  brown,  ' 
now  the  few  survivals  of  him  graduate  i- 
to  the  prevailing  color. 

"It   was    brown,   with   a   golden  gf- 
Janette."       The     golden    gloss    is    g] 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  HUGHES 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


S' 


INCE  1912  we  have  had  four  years 
of  a  policy  which  has  beeii  an  opiate 
to  the  spirit  of  idealism. 

It  has  meant  the  relaxation  of  our 
moral  fibre. 

A  sordid  appeal  to  self-interest  and  to 
fear  has  paralyzed  the  national  con- 
science. 

We  have  been  told  that  Americans,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  killed,  should  leave 
Mexico  and  should  keep  off  the  ocean; 
that  to  save  a  few  American  lives  it  is  not 
ivorth  while  to  hazard  the  lives  of  Amer- 
can  soldiers;  that  Mexicans  should  be 
illowed  to  spill  blood  to  their  hearts'  coh- 
ent;  that  the  European  war  is  no  concern 
if  ours;  that  even  as  between  Belgium 
lind  Germany  we  should  be  neutral  not 
>nly  in  act  but  in  sympathy! 

Not  once  has  President  Wilson  squarely 
)laced  before  the  American  people  the 
luestion  which  Abraham  Lincoln  put  be- 
ore  the  American  people  in  i860:  what  is 
>ur  duty? 

Not  once  has  he  appealed  to  moral  ideal  - 
sm,  to  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  strong 
|nen  for  the  right. 

1  On  the  contrary,  he  has  employed  every 
ilocutionary  device  to  lull  to  sleep  our 
jense  of  duty,  to  make  us  content  with 
vords,  instead  of  deeds,  to  make  our  moral 
deal  ism  and  enthusiasm  evaporate  in  empty 
ihrases,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  concrete 
iction. 

yi  MERICA  as  a  nation  has  been  officially 
t/\    kept  in  a  position  of  timid  indifference 

and  cold  selfishness. 
;  America,  which  sprang  to  the  succor  of 
;  uba  in  1898,  has  stood  an  idle  spectator  of 
he  invasion  of  Belgium,  of  the  sinking  of  the 
usitania,  of  the  continued  slaughter  of  our 
•  wn  citizens,  and  of  the  reign  of  anarchy, 
tpine  and  murder  in  Mexico. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  American 
;ople  were  ready  for  the  same  kind  of  appeal 
hich  was  made  to  them 
y  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860, 
v  the  advocates  of  an  hon- 
it  currency  in  1896,  by  the 
Ivocates  of  the  Spanish 
'ar  in  1898,  by  the  advo- 
ites  of  Nationalism  in  1900. 

But    the    appeal    was    not 

ade. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Wil- 
li invoked  the  spirit  of  timid- 
f  and  selfishness.  He  made 
>  effort  to  invoke  the  sense 
duty. 

He  put  "safety  first,"  the 
^mediate  safety  of  the 
oment,  to  be  obtained  by 
nnking  from  duty. 
He  did  not  even  put  Ameri- 
n  rights  first,  still  less  did 
'  put  American  duty  first. 


CHARLES  E 


LICHES 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


His  task  was  not  an  especially  difficult  or 
dangerous  task;  but  it  needed  a  brave  heart 
and  a  steady  hand. 

Under  his  lead  America  could  and  should 
have  put  itself  at  the  head  of  all  the  neutral 
nations  by  its  example,  if  not  by  direct  diplo- 
matic agreements,  in  demanding  that  the 
war  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  civilized  nations,  that  interna- 
tional law  should  be  observed,  that  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  non-combatants  should  be 
respected. 

If  this  spirit  had  animated  our  adminis- 
tration there  would  probably  have  been  no 
invasion  of  Belgium,  no  fears  of  a  like  fate  to 


terrorize  other  smaller  nations,  no  torpe- 
doing of  merchant  vessels,  no  bombarding 
ot  churches  and  hospitals,  no  massacring 
of  women  and  children,  no  murder  of  Mlsa 
Cavel,  no  attempted  extermination  of  the 
Armenians  and  Syrian  Christians. 

\  \  7E  cannot  undo  what  has  been  done  . 
»  »  But  we  can  repudiate  what  ha;- 
been  done.  We  ran  regain  our  own  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  other  nations 
for  this  country.  We  can  put  in  power  an 
administration  which  will  throughout  its 
term  of  power  protect  our  own  citizens 
and  live  up  to  our  national  obligations. 

It  is  just  that  this  nation  should  con- 
cern itself  with  its  rights;  but  it  is  even 
more  necessary  that  it  should  concern  it- 
self with  its  dude-. 

As  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.Wilson, 
who  can  doubt  which  is  the  man  who  will, 
with  austere  courage,  stand  for  the  national 
duty? 

Mr.  Wilson's  words  have  contradicted 
one  another;  and  all  his  words  have  been 
contradicted  by  his  acts. 

Mr.  Wilson's  promise  has  not  borne  the 
slightest  reference  to  his  performance. 

We  have  against  him  in  Mr.  Hughes  a 
man  whose  public  life  is  a  guarantee  that 
whatever  he  says  he  will  make  good,  and 
that  all  his  words  will  be  borne  out  by  his 
deeds. 

Against  Mr.  Wilson's  combination  of  grace 
in  elocution,  with  futility  in  action;  against 
his  record  of  words  unbacked  by  deed.- 
or  betrayed  by  deeds,  we  set  Mr.  Hughes" 
rugged  and  uncompromising  straight-forward- 
ness of  character  and  action  in  every  office  he 
has  held. 

We  put  the  man  who  thinks  and  speaks 
directly,  and  whose  words  have  always  been 
made  good,  against  the  man  whose  adroit  and 
facile  elocution  is  used  to  conceal  his  plans  or 

his  want  of  plans. 


The  National  Hughes  Alliance 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


President.  W.  CAMERON  FORBES.  Mass. 
Vice-President.  PHILI P  I .  McCOOK.  New  York 
Treasurer,  A.  W.  SHAW Illinois 

NATIONAL 

Theodore  Rooskvklt.  New  York 
William  H.Taft,  Connecticut 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Massachusetts 
Henry  W.  Anderson,  Virginia 
Alrert  J.  Beveridge.  Indiana 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Maryland 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  Ohio 
William  Hamlin  Childs.  New  York 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  New  York 
George  F.  Edmunds,  California 
Mrs.  H.  Clay  Evans,  Tennessee 
Mrs.   Wm.  Dudley  Foulke.  Indiana 
Herbert  S.  Hadley,  Missouri 


Asst.  Treas..  JOHN  H.  ISELIN.  New  York 
Secretary.  A.  F.  COSBY.  .  .  New  York 
Asst.  Secy.,  WM.  J.  NORTON,      .    lUinois 

COUNCIL 

Herbert  J.  Hagkrman.  New  Mexico 
Frederick  R.  Hazard,  New  York 
Henry  L.  Higginson.  Massachusetts 
Robert  T.  Lincoln.  Illinois 
Franklin  MacVeagh.   Illinois 
Truman  11.  Newberry.   Michigan 
Horace  Porter.  New  York 
Raymond  Robins.  Illinois 
Elihu  Root,  New  York 
Julius  Rosenwald.   Illinois 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  New  York 
George  Von  L.  Meyer.  Massachusetts 
Augustus  E.  Willson,  Kentucky 


TEAR  OUT  AND  M  MI 

THE  NATIONAL  HUGHES  ALLIANCE,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Enroll  me  in    The  Hughes  Alliance  as 


2.  Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  The  Hughes  Alliance. 

□  a  voter  who  will  support  Mr.  Hughes         | — I  I  attach  check  which   you  may  use  in  your 
in  the  coming  election.  I I  efforts  toward*  Mr.  Hughes'  election. 


Name 

Address.  .  .    . 

In  roi  -  I  voted  for. 


The  next  four  years  may 
well  be  years  of  tremendous 
national  strain. 

Which  of  the  two  men  do 
you,  the  American  people,  wish 
at  the  helm  during  these  four 
years;  the  man  who  has  been 
actually  tried  and  found  want- 
ing, or  the  man  whose  whole 
career  in  public  office  is  a 
guarantee  of  his  power  and 
good  faith? 

But  one  answer  is  possible; 
and  it  must  be  given  by  the 
American  people  through  the 
election  of  Charles  Evans 
H ughus  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Which  Kind  of  Road  Are  You  Paying  For? 


An  Improved  but  Impermanent  Road 


Permanent  Concrete  Road  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Long  Lived  Bonds  for  Short  Lived  Roads 

is  Unsound  Finance 


At  a  luncheon  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  said: 

"We  have  outstanding  $65,000,000  of 
fifty  year  bonds  for  highways,  and  the  life 
of  the  highways  for  which  these  bonds  were 
issued  has  been  less  than  five  years." 

This  is  unsound  finance.  The  township,  county 
or  state  which  engages  in  it  is  headed  toward 
bankruptcy. 

The  New  York  road  situation  exists  in  many  other 
states,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  Macadam  roads  were 
never  intended  for  motor  traffic.  Only  a  rigid  surface 
can  stand  any  great  amount  of  it. 

The  remedy  must  be  found  ejsewhere  than  in  issu- 
ing short-term  bonds  to  build  short-lived  roads,  if  the 
bonds  must  be  paid  in  cash  or  refunded  with  new 
issues  after  the  road  has  worn  out. 

There  is  only  one  economical  solution,  and  that  is 
to  build  permanent  roads. 

State  legislatures  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
financial  unsoundness  of  long-term  bonds  to  pay  for 
road  improvements  which  are  less  permanent  than 
concrete.  A  New  Jersey  law,  recently  passed,  limits 
road  bond  issues  as  follows: 

For  sand  and  gravel  roads  . 
For  water  bound  macadam  roads 

or  penetration  process  . 
For  bituminous  concrete  . 
For  block  of  any  material  or  sheet 

asphalt  on  concrete       .     .     .     Twenty  year  bonds 

For  Concrete  Roads       Twenty  Year  Bonds 


Five  year  bonds 

Ten  year  bonds 
Fifteen  year  bonds 


The  United  States  Government  has  made  some 
very  thorough  and  exhaustive  tests  of  various  types 
of  road  construction  with  a  result  which  altogether 
favors  concrete.  Bulletin  136  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  makes  the  following  statement : 

'  The  cost  of  all  maintenance  and  repairs,  over 
a  series  of  years,  has  ranged  in  the  past  from  6  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  construction,  on  the 
average,  and  varies  with  the  type  of  construction. 
Concrete  roads  and  brick  roads  apparently  are  a 
marked  exception  to  this  rule." 

After  building  two  hundred  miles  of  concrete  roads 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  State  Road  Commis- 
sion of  Maryland,  in  its  report  for  191 5,  remarks  — 
"The  cost  of  maintaining  these  concrete  roads  has 
been  so  small  that  the  Commission  feels  that  the 
building  of  so  many  miles  of  them  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  State  and  will  greatly  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  maintenance." 

Expressions  like  this  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Road  authorities  who  have  had  experience 
with  concrete  roads  are  earnest  advocates  of  them. 
They  know  that  the  even,  gritty,  surface  prevents 
slipping  of  horses  and  skidding  of  automobiles;  and 
is  free  from  ruts,  holes,  dust  and  mud,  365  days  in 
the  year.  The  construction  cost  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  permanent  road  and  the  maintenance  cost 
almost  negligible. 

Write  us  for  full  information  about  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  concrete  roads.  As  a  tax- 
payer it  is  to  your  interest  to  see  that  your  own  road 
authorities  investigate  them. 

A  copy  of  "Concrete  Facts  About  Concrete  Roads" 
will  be  sent  you  free,  upon  request 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building 

DALLAS 
Southwestern  Life  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants  Bank  Building 


111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Building 


KANSAS  CITY 
Commerce  Building 


NEW  YORK 
IOI  Park  Avenue 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers'  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
116  New  Montgomery  Street 
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Colonel  Hal  pin.  "Her  full  black  ringlets 
downward  roll'd."  "Her  mud-brown  ring- 
ets,"  you  would  have  to  make  it  to-day, 
jord  Tennyson.  "Why  your  hair  was 
unber  I  shall  divine";  but  can  you  divine 
f/hy  it  changed  so  soon  to  sparrow-hue,  Mr. 
drowning?  Still,  there  is  cheer;  here  and 
here  the  glorious  red-haired  girl  still  holds 
he  fort,  a  brilliant  spot  of  beauty  in  the 
ride  monotony.  And  if  there  is  no  variety 
n  the  color,  there  is  plenty  in  the  length  and 
oftness  of  it;  and  then  there  is  one  maiden 
riiose  hair  is  different  from  the  rest;  other 
>eople  may  think  it  is  not,  but  it  is.  As  for 
nan,  there  is  no  such  consolation  for  him; 
is  hair  is  not  soft  or  long,  it  is  just  mud- 
olored  and  nothing  else.  He  is  the  Ameri- 
an  type,  without  redeeming  circumstances. 
Ahe  struggle  of  types  is  over,  or  nearly 
ver,  so  far  as  hair  is  concerned;  it  is  the 
arrival  of  the  brownest. 


Wtl 


THE  "GLAMOUR"  OF  UNIFORMS 

AR  used  to  mean  dashing  cavalry 
harges,  the  thrilling  rescue  of  a 
jmrade,  the  wild  leap  to  the  closing  draw- 
ridge,  or  some  other  such  heroic  action  as 
e  find  on  every  third  page  of  Sir  Walter 
jott.  It  meant  gold  braid,  and  scarlet 
ckets,  too.  But  now  war  is  vastly  differ- 
lt.  It  means  interminable  waiting  in 
ater  up  to  one's  knees,  if  trenches  are 
)oded;  it  means  sitting  behind  a  bulwark, 
id  suddenly  being  wiped  out  by  a  shell 
nt  by  a  gentleman  stationed  across  the 
lis  in  the  next  county.  And  it  means 
ill  service  uniforms,  whose  aim  is  utility. 
5  a  writer  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
its  it,  war  is  become  a  thing  of  mud 
gging,  flies,  and  mechanical  accidents 
suiting  in  death,  and  the  uniform  reflects 
part.    We  learn,  too: 

With  this  change  from  poetry  to  prose 

s  come  a  change  in   the   trappings  of 

ir.    Service  uniforms,  practical,  durable, 

sinfected    garments    have    replaced    the 

y   colors,    the    useless    ornaments,    the 

ssels,  the  upholsterings  of  former  wars. 

Nevertheless,  if  there  is  not  the  same 

Id  braid,  the  same  clanking  of  swords, 

are  remains  in  the  costume  of  war  much 

it  is  romantic  and  picturesque. 

In  London  there  is  a  dash  about  the 

aki  of  the  officers  that  gives  the  streets 

d  lounges  of  hotels  an  air  of  liveliness 

good    spirits.      Tommy    himself    is 

dly  tailored,  his  khaki  is  apt  to  have  a 

istard  tinge  that  is  not  pleasing.    But  the 

oalterns,    with    their    olive-drab,    their 

Mitiful   high   boots,    their   straps,    their 

ists,  look  suitably  arrayed  for  anything, 

m  front-line  trenches  to  tea  at  the  Ritz. 

STone  of   this   "swank"    about   French 

forms.       The     British     lend     some     of 

ir  restrained,  practical,  well-bred  splen- 

*  to  our  Paris  streets;    but  the  French 

dier    himself    is    nover    elegant.      His 

thes  fit  badly,  his  coat  is  usually  too 

g,  sagging  with  frayed  edges,  his  trousers 

Ige  into  puttees  that  are  loosely  wound, 

boots  are  ill-shaped.    He  has  a  careless, 

ty,  battered  air. 

The  costume  that  predominates  is  that 
the  bleuet.  He  wears  the  horizon 
®i  a  blue  that  in  the  distance  becomes 
isiblo  against  the  sky,  and  that  changes 
li  the  usage  it  receives  from  the  color  of 
e  wm-ilowers  to  tha  color  of  gray  dust. 


The  bleuet  wears  a  blue  helmet  and  blue 
puttees,  and  he  is  usually  a  blue-eyed, 
tanned,  blond  creature.  Since  they  have 
gone  into  this  uniform  I  begin  to  think  the 
French  are  a  blue-eyed,  chestnut-haired 
race.  Untidy,  careless,  cheerful  dogs,  with 
coats  unfastened  except  for  a  single  but- 
ton at  the  neck,  they  give,  nevertheless,  a 
gripping  impression  of  force  and  sturdiness. 

Yet  the  pioupiou  has  a  certain  charm, 
we  learn,  that  is  lacking  in  the  British 
soldier.  For  the  well-drest  never  carry  the 
air  of  being  the  homely,  dogged,  sincerely 
simple  workers  as  the  ill-drest  French  do. 
The  British  Tommy  is  so  well-groomed 
and  well-trapt  that  few  feel  a  particular 
sympathy  with  him;  he  seems  quite  well 
off,  and  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself. 

But  if  Piccadilly  is  dapper,  and  smacking 
of  the  Ritz,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the 
Rue  Royale  or  the  Boul'  Miche.    We  read: 

What  the  Parisian  street  lacks  in  uniform- 
ity of  costume  it  gains  by  variety,  by  color, 
by  strangeness.  To  sit  by  a  little  table 
at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  is  to  watch  gay 
fragments  of  a  medley  of  operas  go  trooping 
by:  exotics  from  "Aida,"  midinetles  and 
painters  from  "Louise"  and  "La  Boheme," 
sailors  from  "L'Etranger,"  cossacks  from 
"Prince  Igor,"  "Chocolate  Soldiers,"  and  a 
hundred  figures  from  opera  bouffc. 

A  row  of  plane-trees  in  full  leaf  beyond 
the  pavement,  awnings  overhead.  In  the 
intervening  sunlight  a  slow-flowing  stream 
of  bright  parasols,  floating  veils,  ribbons, 
furs;  pink  and  white  faces;  bronzed  blond 
faces;  black  -  bearded  faces;  masses  of 
pale  blue,  flashes  of  scarlet,  lilacs,  roses, 
glints  of  metal. 

There  pass  by  Zouaves  in  short  braided 
jackets,  blue  sashes,  red  Turkish  trousers, 
and  fezes;  black  Senegalese  in  blue  fezes 
and  yellow  -  ocher  uniforms ;  sailors  in 
little  blue  tarns  topped  by  red  pompons, 
and  braided  white  collars;  Russian  troop- 
ers in  blouses  fastened  at  the  shoulder; 
Russian  officers  in  braid  and  astrakhan; 
East  Indians  in  turbans  and  tunics  the 
color  of  their  skins;  Arab  sheiks,  chieftains 
from  the  mountains  of  Africa,  in  white 
turbans  and  burnoose. 

Little  girls,  quaintly  drest  as  brides, 
with  their  proud  mamas — "petiles  JUles 
de  communion" ;  workmen  in  blue  smocks 
or  wide  corduroy  pantaloons  and  bold 
red  or  blue  sashes  that  give  them  a  brigand- 
ish air;  Alpine  chasseurs  in  black,  with 
rakish  black  berets. 

Dashing  Servians,  Highlanders  in  kilts. 
A  Greek  soldier  with  the  white  skirt  of  a 
ballet-girl,  jacket  of  red  velvet  embroid- 
ered in  silver,  white  puttees  wound  up 
above  the  knees,  shoes  turned  up  in  points 
at  the  toes.  Tall  cuirassiers  with  Trojan 
helmets  dangling  black  horsetails. 

Princes  and  Potentates.  Alexis  of  Sen  ia. 
paraded,  acclaimed,  and  the  less  heralded 
Prince  George  of  Greece.  Diplomats  from 
London,  in  top  hats  and  morning  coats. 

Annamites  from  Cochin-China,  drest 
in  caf4  au  loit.  A  magnificent  spahi  in 
white  turban,  scarlet  cape  lined  with  white 
broadcloth  that  falls  to  his  heels,  pale  blue 
coat,  scarlet  breeches. 

So  it  flows  on  till  dark,  the  stream 
of  figures  growing  more  and  most  fantastic 
and  unreal,  like  figures  conjured  up  from 
memories  of  romantic  tales,  or  come  to 
life  from  tapestries. 


Coward 

Shoe 

tto.  •.  k  r*x  art' 

for  foot  comfort.  The  model  shown  here  is 
an  arch  support  shoe  for  women  that  sup- 
ports and  protects  the  arch  and  makes  for 
sound,  shapely  feet.  The  arch  support  ng 
shank  is  built  into  the  contour  of  the  shoe. 
FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Sold  nowhere  else 
Send  for  Catalog  Mall  Orders  Filled 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St. ,  near  Warren  St. ,  New  York 


All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modern 
scientific  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment .  by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  development  of 
many  of  the  world's  greatest 
wonders  such  as — 

The  Telephone  :  Wireless  Telegraphy ;  The  Talking 
Machine  ;  The  Electric  Light :  Electric  Traction  ;  The 
Modern  Submarine  ;  Moving  Pictures  :  The  Steam  Tur- 
bine ;  Artificial  Ice  ;  Bessemer  Steel  ;  The  Westinghouse 
Brake;  The  Automobile;  The  Flying  Machine*;  and 
many  others. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate  boys 
and  girls — and  grown-ups  too. 

Large  book,  cloth  bound,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $1.50:   by  mail  SI. 66. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Boston 
Garter 


GOOD  taste  displayed  in  all  the 
rest  of  a  man's  attire  will  not 
overcome  the  poor  impression  crea- 
ted by  loose,  sagging  socks.  The 
Boston  Garter  keeps  them  snug  and 
smooth  all  day. 

At  Stores  Every  where     Silk  50c  — Lisle  25c 
GEORGE      FROST     CO.,     Makers,     BOSTON 
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went  TRir-^y  "weelcvS 

wifKout     a     kSKave 
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HEN  Stanley  found 
Dr.  Livingston  in 
the  heart  of  the 
African  jungle,  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  borrow  the 
hone  used  by  the  doctor  on 
his  surgical  instruments. 

Stanley's  bearers  had 
lost  the  baggage  contain- 
ing his  hone.  His  razor  had 


acquired  an  edge  like  a 
butter  knife  and  his  beard 
the  appearance  of  a.hedge. 

Today  practically  every 
famous  traveler,  explorer 
and  missionary  carries  a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Gillette  Blades  are  on 
sale  in  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  the  African  Jungle,  in 
every  outfitting  camp  in 
the  world. 

Stropping  and  honing 
has  had  its  day. 

The  daily  Gillette  shave 
is  a  matter  of  course  with 
the  average  business  and 
professional  man. 

A  Gillette  shave  is  quick  and  cool,  safe 
and  sanitary.  It  is  velvet-smooth,  no  mat- 
ter how  wiry  the  beard  or  tender  the  skin. 
Adjust  the  handle  for  a  light  or  a  close 
shave.  A  keen,  fresh  blade  is  always 
ready.  No  stropping— no  honing.  Price 
$5  to  $50.  Blades  50c.  to  $1  the  packet. 
Dealers  everywhere. 

GILLETTE    SAFETY    RAZOR    CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TRADE 


KNOWN  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


No  Stropping -No  Ho 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  troh  eateejned. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  I).  C. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171  page  book 
on  "The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 
a  vital  and   i 

man.    Find  out  about  H pportunitie    that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  otjt  how.   you  can  l<-arn 
I   from  masters  of  the  law  ritfht   in    .our  .,vwi  horn. 

|  No  obligations.    The  bonk  is  absolutely  FREE, 
Writ**  TVfcflnv now  while  we  are  making  •'" 

wine  iwuay  .,,.  .,,  ,,,„.,.  nff,,  r 

American   Correspondence   School    of  Law 
8407  Manhattan  Bldg.        Chicago,  Illinois 


Shave  with  3 in  One 
and  you'll  shave 
with  a  smile 

When  magnified,  a  razor 
blade  looks  like  a  cross- 
cut saw.   Moisture  causes 
invisible  rust  to  form  be- 
tween (he  tiny  teeth  That's 
what    makes  a   razor  pul! 
Apply  3  in-One  and  prevent 
j5i  surf-ice  rusting 
'JondyOtCcap      Jr'REE — Sample  of  %' 
"CinSo„i w]      in -One    and    Razor 
Saver  Ci'ci  lar 


3-in-One  Oil  Co. 
42KAS.  Broadway.  N.Y. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Considerate. — Child    (in    swhnming)— 
Doesn't  it  make  the  fish  awfully  cross, 

us    washing    in    their    water?  " — London 

Opinion. 


Patriotic. — Warden — "  Have  you  evci 
been  in  any  European  jail?  " 

Prisoner — "  No  !  My  motto  has  beei 
to  see  America  first." — Star  of  Hope. 


Vindictive. — He — "  And    that   night  w< 
drove  the  Germans  back  two  miles." 

She — •"  Drove  them,  indeed.  I'd  ha\i 
made  them  walk  every  step  of  it."- 
Liverpool  Pout. 


Delicate. — The  Farmer — "  Say,  don' 
you  see  that  sign  '  Private  !  No  Fishin 
Allowed'?" 

The  Fisherman — "  I  never  read  anj 
thing  marked  '  Private.'  " — Brooklyn 


Optimism. — Wife — "  John,  you'll  ha\ 
to  take  that  ball  away  from  baby;  he  h 
sister  on  the  head  with  it." 

John — "  Yes,  dear — but  you  shoul 
have  seen  the  curve  the  little  cuss  ha 
on  it." — Puck. 


Realism. — The  Author — "  Well,  ho 
did  you  like  my  play?  Didn't  you  tliii 
the  church  scene  realistic?  " 

The  Critic — "Intensely  so.  Why,  agrc 
many  of  us  actually  went  to  sleep  while 
was  on." — London  Saturday  Journal. 


She  Knew  It  First.—"  Father  kno 
you're  going  to  marry  sister.  I  heard  In 
talking  about  it  the  other  day." 

"  But  I  didn't  know  it  myself  un 
last  night." 

"  Oh,  she  told  you,  too,  did  she?  "—Li 


Between  Two  Fires. — The  young  doel 
and  his  friend,  the  drug  clerk,  were  sitti 
at  the  club  window,  when  a  richly  (In 
woman  passed. 

"  There   goes    the   only    woman  I  e 
loved,"  sighed  the  young  M.D. 

"  So?  "  queried  the  other.  "  Then  w 
don't  you  marry  her?  " 

"  Can't  afford  t;  she's  my  best  patien 
— Mule. 


Not  Much  Chance. — A  tailor  who  H 
been  wrongfully  accused   of  murd. 
who  had  an  excellent  defense,  seemed  v 
dejected  when  brought  up  for  trial. 

"  What's  the  trouble?  "  whispered 
counsel,   observing  bis  client's  distress  ^ 
he  surveyed  the  jurymen. 

"It  looks  very  bad  for  me,"  said  e 
defendant,  "unless  some  steps  arc  tal> 
to  dismiss  that  jury  and  get  in  a  new  ■ 
There  isn't  a  man  among  them  but  o'S 
me  money  for  clothes." — Tit-Bits. 


Sine  Qua  Non.— The  Kunday-scl"1 
teacher  was  talking  to  her  pupils  " 
patience.  She  explained  her  topic  <"" 
fully,  and  as  an , aid  to  understanding  C 
gave  each  pupil  a  card  bearing  the  picfe 
of  a  boy  fishing.  "  Even  pleasure,"  '' 
said,  "requires  the  exercise  of  patiei-j 
See  I  In-  boy  fishing;  he  must  sit  down  « 
wait,  lie  must  be  patient.  And  irt 
can  any  Utile  boy  tell  me  what  avc  Vfi 
most    when   we  go  lishing?  " 

The  answer  was  quickly  shouted  ^a 
one  \  oiee:    "  Bail  !  "     Selected. 


The  Literary 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUKO^KAN   WAR 


WKSTKKN    FRONT 


ctober  12. — General  Foeh  coctinues  the 
encircling  of  Sailly-Saillisel,  north  of  the 
Somrae,  as  the  French  infantry  press 
closer  to  the  town  at  a  point  near 
Morval,  where  their  lines  join  those 
of  the  British. 

itober  13. — The  British  line  between 
Gueudecourt  and  Los  Boeufsare  pushed 
nearer  Le  Transloy,  while  som8  ground 
is  gained  further  north.  Berlin  reports 
that  the  Teutons  are  holding  their 
lines  successfully,  and  that  Allied 
:il  tacks  have  thus  far  been  failures. 
SouMi  of  the  Somine  the  Germans  take 
200  prisoners. 

itober  14. — In  the  Somme  campaign,  says 
Berlin,  the  British  and  French  have  lost 
divisions  totalling  more  than  1,000,000 
men;  the  Russian  loss  from  June  1  to 
October  1,  the  report  adds,  is  also  about 
1,000,000. 

"be  French  take  a  number  of  German 
positions  near  Ablaincourt,  south  of  the 
Somme,  as  well  as  the  hamlet  of 
Grenermont  with  a  sugar-refinery  to  the 
northeast  of  the  village.  In  a  second 
attack  two  miles  to  the  north,  they 
occupy  a  mile  of  German  first-line 
positions  near  Belloy-en-Santerre,  ar- 
riving close  to  Viders  Carbonnel,  within 
gun  range  of  the  Chaulnes-Peronne 
Railroad.  The  two  victories  bring  the 
French  about  800  additional  unwounded 
prisoners,  says  Paris. 

ober  15. — North  of  Thiepval  the  British 
take  more  German  ground,  while  the 
French  south  of  the  Somme  hold  their 
recent  gains  at  Ablaincourt  against 
repeated  German  attacks.  In  both 
operations,  says  London,  1,450  German 
prisoners  are  taken.  Berlin  admits 
most  of  the  gains  claimed  by  the  Allies, 
and  states  that  the  fighting  was 
extremely  desperate,  of  a  hand-to-hand 
character. 


ober  16. — The  French  take  a  large  part 
of  Sailly-Saillisel,  northeast  of  Combles. 
South  of  the  Somme  they  capture  a 
small  wood  and  some  guns,  says  the 
report,  between  Genermont  and  Ablain- 
court. The  British  at  Thiepval  repulse 
I  lie  German  attacks  despite  the  use  of 
liquid  fire  by  the  attacking  party. 

"1"T  17. — A  few  more  houses  in  Sailly- 
Saillisel  are  reported  taken  by  the 
French,  and  two  fresh  German  attacks 
arc  broken  up  east,  of  Belloy-en- 
Santerre.  West  of  Serre,  the  British 
take  a  number  of  German  trenches. 
dispatch  from  Berlin  states  that  in  the 
Allied  Somme  attacks  of  October  9  to 
Ootober  13,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  actions  of  the  entire  Somme 
battle,  "there  is  no  possible  doubt  that 
i  lie  enemy  attempted  .  to  reach  a 
decision  ...  to  break  through  on  the 
largest  scale."  The  report  flirt  her 
states  that  the  Allied  losses,  especially 
those  of  the  British,  reached  a  huge 
figure  hitherto  unknown,  and  remarks 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
obvious  thai  Allied  sources  would  omit 
details  of  the  fighting. 

ober  18.— Sailly-Saillisel  falls  to  the 
French  after  hard  lighting,  and  the 
commanding  ridges  on  either  side  of  it 
are  also  taken.  South  of  the  Somme  the 
'  Hired, Tinaniirst  line  fronting  lYronno 
'""in  La  Maisonnette  to  Biaches 
''ar''ied  by  the  French. 


is 


EASTERN    FRONT 

C  14.— London    states    that   instead 
'■'  the  former  massed  infantry  fighting, 
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Advance  Style  Service 

Tin'  newest  authentic  styles  for  women  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you—  before  they  an-  even  shown  to  the  retail 
-hops,  many  months  before  they  are  placed  on  .-ale. 

A  service  not  ottered  by  any  other  manufacturer,  yet  it 
involves  no  extra  cost  to  you.     The  boots  are  $6  to  $12. 

Xo  matter  where  you  live  you  can  be  a  leader — not  a 
follower  of  fashion. 

May  we  send  you  information  and  illustrated  descriptions? 

THE  PUTMAN  BOOT  &  SHOE  CO.  ^^ffi:  » 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 
Visible  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Nothing  Down—  Free  Trial.  Less  than 
Agents'  Prices.  Shipped  on  approval.  If 
you  want  t<.  keep  it,  send  as  $4  a  month. 
Our  booklet  is  worth  sending  for  because 
lttellsyouhowt08ave$48  00.  U  bFHEE. 

Typewriters  Dist.  Syndicate 
DepL  5947—1510  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


|  It's  a  h\gger  problem  than  the  price  of  pas- 
I  oline,and  once  solved  correctly  meanaasav- 
I  injr  of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book. 
I  "Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read  j 
|  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.  Send  for 
it  today.  Whitaker-Glessner  Company,  , 
Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


«>> 


The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  VOX  ISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  clu>>  .<  ork  m  the  tree  Public 

Library,  Newark,  .\  .  J . 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  thi9 
guide-book  gives  ihf  i  lub  woman  the  necesaanr  tools  to 
^«        organize  and  conduct  hex  club. 
%#/,,      ^^^""x     In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 

Parliamentary  Rales  Fully  Explained 

— Book  Lists — Topics  (or  Papers — 

Outlines   for   Programs  —  Complete 

ProKrams — And  Full    Information 

as    to  the  use   of  Libraries    and 

Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 

Sources  of  Information  on  People 

and  Topics  of  tbe  Day. 


l6mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  75c  net 
By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

364-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


Kj^e  Picture 


Because  of  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  the  Imperial 
"Drop-Seat  "type  of  Union 
Suit  is  the  most  comfort- 
able form  of  underwear 
a  man  can  wear— 


HARK  REG. 


"DROP  SEATUnionSuits 

are  sold  and  recommended 
by  most  of  the  b  etter 
dealers  in  Mens  Furnish- 
ings. The  Newlmperial 
:'|  RiFwruch  gives  greater 


v-   elasticity  xo  the  fabric 
is  a  feature  this  season 

Cs4sk  to  see  if 
Prices  *l§9/b*6°9 

Imperial  Underwear  (g 
Piqua,Ohio. 
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Music  Lessons 
Sent  Free 

You  too,  can  now  quickly  and  easily  satisfy 
your  musical  ambitions— learn  to  sing  or  play  your 
favorite  instrument,   whether  for  pleasure,  social 

f>restige  or  to  teach  music,  by  our  wonderful  home  study 
essons  under  great  American  and  European  teachers.  The 
lessons  are  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness,  en- 
dorsed by  Paderevvski  and  other  great  authorities. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

Write  us  the  course  you  are  interested  in,  age.  how  long 
you  have  taken  lessons  if  at  all,  etc.,  and  we  will  send  you 
six  lessons,  free  and  prepaid,  any  of  the  following  Complete 
Courses:  Lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  or  teachers'  courses) 
bythe  great  Wm.  H.Sherwood,  HARMONY  by  Dr.  Protheroe 
and  Rosenbeeker,  PIPE  ORGAN  by  Clarence  Eddy,  VOICE 
COURSE  (with  aid  of  Phonograph)  by  Crampton,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  MUSIC,  by  Frances  E.  Clark,  VIOLIN.  CORNET 
MANDOLIN,  GUITAR.  BANJO,  REED  ORGAN,  CHORAL 
CONDUCTING,  by  equally  eminent  teachers. 

This  offer  is  Free— we  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  one  cent  for 
the  six  lessons,  eithernow  orlater.  We  want  to  prove  in  this 
remarkable  way  what  fine  lessons  thev  are— SEEING  IS 
BELIEVING.  This  offer  is  limited,  so  write  today.  A  few 
Special  Introductory  Scholarships  now  being  awarded  by  our 
Faculty.  Full  particulars  sent  along  with  I  ree  lessons.  Send 
no  money. 

SIEGEL-MYERS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

CLARENCE  EDDY,  Dean 
1631  Siegel-Myers  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Unequalled  for  distance  and  durability 
because   they're  made  right! 

DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 

'THE  center  is  of  homogeneous  molded 
L  rubber  which  is  not  forced  into  spherical 
shape.  No  tendency  for  distortion.  The 
center  of  gravity  stays  at  ball  center. 
DUN  LOPS  hold  their  shape  and  fly  true. 
They  will  improve  your  game ! 

Try  "20"  or   "31" 

$9  00  PER  DOZEN     75  CENTS  EACH 

For  Sale  By  Golf  Professionals 

THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 
Birmingham,  England 

GIANT    HEATER 

Will  make  n  stove  of  your  round- 
wick    lamp,    gas  jet    or  mantle 
burner.      Requires  no  more  gas 
or  oil  than  for  light;  does  not 
lessen    volume    of    light;     simply 
utilizes  waste  heat.     Heat  and  light 
it  one  coat.      Will  beat  ordinary 
room  comfortably  in  zero  weather. 
B  Mo  ashes,  no  trouble,  clean  and 

odorless;  mixes  the  air. 

.lust  the  tiling  for  sick-room, 
bath,  bed-  room;  heating  water, 
making  tea  or  coffee, 'etc. 


^ 


S33 
On  Gas  Flame 


Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials, 
postpaid 


$1.00 
I  Polished  Brass.  $1.50 
,  Nickel  Plated,      $2.00 


Satisfaction  trii.iranti'erl  or  rnonoy  refunded  if  returned  in  10  days. 
The  Giant  Heater  Co.,  264  Temple    Street,    Springfield,  Mats. 


FLORIDA 


WINTER 
HOME 


Only  $4,500    '"Jacksonville',  prettiest 
■*  suburb — 3  miles  from  city 

Bungalow,  just  completed,  contains  7  rooms  and 
Ir.iih  Corner  lot,  ;'u  C14.  Send  10c  for  large  picture, 
floor  plans,  complete  description  and  large  booklet  with 

-,  ,  ilin  1  fit  ion 

Other  A  ttractive  Homes  for  Sale  and  tor  Kent 
THE  GEO.  W.  CLARK  CO. 

New  York  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

269  Plfth  Avenue  202  Clark  Bnfldinjc 


the  Russian  forces  are  now  battlingalong 
the  Stokhod  by  means  of  detached 
patrols,  with  generally  successful  results. 

October  15. — London  avers  that  the  Rus- 
sian drive  on  Kovel  has  been  renewed 
with  marked  success  as  the  offensive 
takes  a  number  of  German  trenches  in 
the  region  of  Korytniza,  40  miles  from 
the  objective.  In  the  Karpathians 
the  recapture  of  Smotrec,  which  the 
Russians  took  September  21,  is  reported 
by  Berlin. 

October  16. — A  renewed  Russian  assault 
is  made  on  the  German  positions  guard- 
ing Kovel  and  Lemberg.  The  Rus- 
sians are  reported  by  Berlin  as  driven 
across  the  Negra  Valley  with  a  loss  of 
318  prisoners  and  two  machine  guns. 
The  Austrians  in  the  Karpathians, 
under  Archduke  Charles,  take  384  more 
prisoners. 

October  17. — Berlin  reports,  and  London 
admits,  a  general  repulse  of  the  Czar's 
troopson  the  Eastern  front,  in  Volhynia. 
At  one  point  the  Teutons  take  more 
than  a  mile  of  the  Russian  advance 
trenches,  in  a  counter-attack.  Nineteen 
hundred  prisoners  are  also  captured  by 
the  Germans.  The  statement  from 
Petrograd  merely  claims  no  gains,  'but 
states  that  the  fiercest  fighting  is  in 
progress  near  Korytniza  and  Bolshovtse. 

October  18. — The  Teutons,  according  to 
London,  are  making  desperate  attempts 
to  seize  the  offensive  on  the  Eastern 
front,  but  all  attacks  are  repulsed. 
A  dispatch  from  Petrograd  says  the 
most  dangerous  Teutonic  attacks,  near 
the  Roumanian  border"  and  south  of 
Dorna  Watra,  in  the  Karpathians,  are 
entirely  stopt. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

October  12. — The  Italian  forces  operating 
in  the  Carso  sector  consolidate  their 
gains  and  push  still  nearer  to  Trieste. 
The  day's  attacks  add  1,771  prisoners, 
according  to  Rome,  bringing  the  total 
for  two  days  to  6,805.  The  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  on  the  Isonzo 
front  since  August  6  is  set  by  the 
Italian  War  Office  at  30,881. 

October  13. — General  Cadorna's  new  drive 
on  Trieste  is  pushed  forward  as  the 
Italians  move  to  the  second  Austrian 
line  on  the  Carso  Plateau.  The  Aus- 
trians are  driven  back  to  the  western 
slope  of  Mount  Pecinka,  and  later  to 
Hudi  Log,  southeast  of  Oppachiasella. 
Vienna  admits  the  loss  of  Novavas,  on 
the  Carso,  as  well  as  a  retirement  in  the 
Monte  Pasubio  sector. 

October  14. — Additional  Italian  gains  are 
reported  from  the  Carso  Plateau,  as 
more  of  the  Sober  Ridge,  southeast  of 
Goritz,  is  occupied  as  far  as  the  road 
from  San  Pietro  to  Prevacina.  Aban- 
doned ammunition  and  arms  are  found 
in  large  quantities,  says  Rome.  Vienna 
denies  that  the  Italian  attacks  pro- 
duced any  appreciable  results. 

October  15. — The  weight  of  Italian  at- 
tacks is  transferred  from  the  Carso  to 
the  Trentino  front,  says  Rome,  as  the 
Italian  troops  advance  towards  Monte 
Roite,  and  take  an  Austrian  battery  of 
four  guns  in  the  Cosmagnon  sector. 
No  official  reports  of  activity  on  the 
Carso  are  received. 

October  16. — The  Italians  extend  their 
gains  in  the  Carso  and  Goritz  regions  by 
taking  new  territory  on  Hill  208,  and 
near  Vertoibizza,  with  a  few  prisoners. 

October  18. — Rome  reports  a  victory  south 
of  Rovereto  when  the  Austrian  lines 
between  Cosmagnon  and  Monte  Roite 
are  broken,  and  trenches  on  Monte 
Pasubio  and  the  peak,  "Tooth  of 
Pasubio,"  are  taken  by  the  Italians. 


THE    GREEK    SITUATION 

October  13. — Yielding  to  Allied  pressure, 
Greece  gives  up  police  control,  and  lifts 
the  embargo  on  Thracian  wheat. 

London  reports  that  in  an  authoritative 
interview,  ex-Premier  Venizelos  an- 
nounces that  he  will  raise  an  army  of 
Greeks  to  .fight  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente,  declaring  that  the  Kim 
responsible  for  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
the  Hellenic  Kingdom. 

October  14. — The  Greek  Cabinet,  under 
Premier  Lambros,  officially  renew.- 
offer  to  enter  the  war  for  the  Allies 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  proposed 
in  September  by  the  Kalogeropoulos 
cabinet. 

October  16. — The  Entente  Allies  recognize 
the  Provisional  Government  set  up  b\ 
ex-Premier  Venizelos  on  the  Island  of 
Crete. 

October  17. — The  Allied  forces  seize  the 
remaining  three  ships  of  the  GreeJ- 
fleet,  as  well  as  the  railway  station 
at  Piraeus,  landing  1,000  marines.  Lon- 
don reports  the  country  aflame  at  the 
action. 

October  18.— With  300  French  marines 
surrounding  the  Royal  Palace,  and  th^ 
populace  in  uproar,  Athens  is  reported 
to  be  in  the  worst  situation  since  the 
beginning  of  disturbances.  The  King 
orders  that  all  demonstration  againsi 
the  Entente  cease,  but  London  states 
that  in  the  present  conditions  he  is 
unlikely  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
people.  The  protection  of  the  United 
States  is  called  for  by  a  mass  of  the 
populace  who  march  to  the  American 
Legation. 

OTHER    BALKAN    ACTIVITIES 

October  12. — British  cavalry  clear  the 
country  surrounding  Seres  of  Bulgar:' 
and  near  the  town,  says  Paris.  More 
British  raids  about  Lake  Doiran  are 
reported,  while  in  western  Macedonia 
the  Allied  forces  continue  the  push 
toward  Monastir.  Sofia  reports  that 
Brod,  in  Servia,  has  been  retaken 
from  the  Servians,  who  lately  captured 
it,  but  a  later  dispatch  from  Paris 
states  that  the  Servians  have  regained . 
a  foothold  in  the  town. 

October  13. — Roumanian  resistance  to  the 
invading  forces  under  Von  Falkenbayn 
increases,  says  London.     The  Teutons 
are    reported    to    hold    practically   all 
the     part     of     Transylvania    recently 
overrun  by  the  Roumanians.    The  latter 
are    now   attempting   a   stand  in  th< 
entrance  to  the  Gyimes  passes  in  th< 
Karpathians. 
London  admits  that  the  strong  Bulgaria] 
resistance   to   the    Servians   is  holding 
up  the  advance  in  western  Macedonia 
In  the  east,  the  British  are  reconnoiter 
ing  for  an  attack  on  Seres,  and  are  re 
ported  to  have  brought  into  use  a  num 
ber  of  new  armored  motor-cars. 

October  14.— The  Roumanians  repulse  ai 
attempted  Bulgarian  invasion  iron 
across  the  Danube,  and  an  attack  by  voi 
Mackensen  in  the  Dobrudja.  Rouma 
nian  resistance  to  the  Austrians  in  north 
ern  Transylvania  is  also  announce! 
by  a  British  despatch  to  have  bee 
strengthened. 

October  15.— General  Sarrail's  troops  r<j 
sume  the  advance  in  Macedonia,  pusl 
ing  the  Bulgars  back.  The  raihya 
south  of  Seres  is  cut  by  the  Bntisi 
which,  with  the  cutting  of  the  liu 
north  of  the  city,  isolates  the  Bulge 
garrison.  Along  the  left  bank  ot  tn 
Cerna,  in  Servian  territory,  some  uu 
garian  ground  is  taken,  says  Pans. 
In  a  drive  up  the  Jiu  Valley  the  Rouniai 
ians  break  through  the  Austrian  tint 
according   to    London,   and   storm  «■ 
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top  of  Mount  Negri.  The  Austrians 
are  driven  from  the  Polistoca  Valley, 
and  sixty-four  prisoners  are  taken. 
However,  Bucharest  admits  that  the 
retirement  in  the  Kaliman  Mountains 
is  still  in  progress,  but  claims  that  the 
passes  in  the  mountains  are  success- 
fully guarded. 

(c-tober  16. — British  troops  are  eight  miles 
from  Demir  Hissar,  says  Paris,  and 
patrols  enter  Bursuk,  to  the  southwest, 
and  drive  out  the  Bulgar  occupants. 
Slight  local  successes  are  reported  from 
western  Macedonia. 

A  strong  Teuton  offensive  begins  in  the 
Karpathians,  says  London,  with  fierce 
fighting  in  the  Jablonica  Pass,  and 
dilong  the  front  to  the  Roumanian 
border. 

)ctober  17. — London  announces  that  the 
Roumanian  defenseisstrengthened  along 
the  frontier  and  in  the  Dobrudja,  but 
admits  that  at  one  point,  on  the  Rouman- 
ian side  of  the  Gyimes  Pass,  the  Ger- 
mans have  reached  Agas,_  five  miles 
inside  the  Roumanian  frontier. 

The  Servians  attack  the  Bulgarian  lines 
along  the  Cerna,  south  of  Monastir, 
"apparently  without  success  as  yet," 
says  London. 

From  Vienna  and  Berlin  come  dispatches 
to  the  effect  that  the  Teutonic  offensive 
at  the  sector  where  Hungary  and 
Roumania  touch  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily, the  Roumanians  being  driven 
from  the  heights  east  of  the  Negra. 
Vienna  adds  that  isolated  Roumanian 
attacks  in  the  Karpathians  and  south 
of  the  Dniester  are  easily  repulsed. 

Ictober  18. — London  reports  that  General 
Iliescu's  troops,  reenforced  by  the 
Russians,  have  repulsed  an  Austrian 
attack  in  the  Karpathians,  and  are 
hurling  the  invaders  back  successfully. 
Bucharest  asserts  that  the  Roumanians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kronstadt  are  once 
again  on  the  offensive. 

In  an  attack  on  the  Bulgar -center,  the 
French  take  a  number  of  trenches  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Vardar  in  Mace- 
donia. The  Servians  report  progress 
on  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  Dobro 
Mountains,  a  part  of  the  Nidje  range. 


GENERAL 

•ctober  12. — British  and  French  aero- 
planes drop  four  tons  of  bombs  on  the 
Mauser  works  at  Oberndorf,  says  Paris. 
During  a  general  air  engagement  that 
followed,  six  German  aeros  are  brought 
down.  Berlin  denies  that  any  military 
damage  was  done. 

>ctober  15. — Norman  Prince,  an  American 
aviator  flying  in  the  service  of  France, 
dies  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  an 
air-battle  a  few  days  ago. 

Hober  16. — Berlin  states  that  German 
guns  have  brought  down  74  Allied 
aeroplanes  during  September. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

>0tober  12.— Otto,  formerly  King  of  Ba- 
varia, who  has  been  insane  for  many 
years,  is  reported  dead  at  Fuerstenried 
Castle,  near  Munich,  aged  68. 

)ctober  14.— Representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Japan  and  Russia  lodge 
protests  at  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
against  granting  to  Americans  the  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Chinese  railroad  from  Feng-Cheng  to 
Lanohow-Fu.  Both  protests  state  that 
promises  were  given  elsewhere  several 
years  ago. 

MoW  17.— The  first  bill  introduced  in 
Hie  session  of  the  Philippine  Congress 


is  one  repealing  the  flag  law,  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  revolutionary  emblems; 
the  second  is  one  authorizing  the 
formation  of  a  Philippine  Army. 

Yielding  to  German  pressure,  the  Swiss 
Government  prohibits  munition  fac- 
tories from  selling  ammunition  to  the 
Allies,  if  the  factories  are  using  German 
steel  or  coal. 

IN  MEXICO 

October  15. — Ten  thousand  troops  from 
the  Carranzista  ranks,  def jated  October 
()  at  Tepuacan,  have  joined  the  Felix 
Diaz  movement,  says  a  dispatch  from 
El  Paso.  General  Castro,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Puebla,  and  loyal  to  Carranza, 
is  said  to  have  escaped  by  automobile. 

October  16. — El  Paso  receives  news  of  a 
defeat  of  1,000  Carranza  troops  by 
forces  under  Villa,  when  the  two  par- 
ties met  on  October  14  at  San  Andras. 
Villa's  men  are  said  to  hold  Namiquipa. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

October  12. — Identical  memoranda  from 
the  British  and  French  Governments 
are  delivered  at  the  State  Department, 
replying  to  the  American  protests  on 
mail-seizures. 

October  13. — The  first  definite  information 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pershing 
expedition  from  Mexico  appears  in 
Washington,  when  it  becomes  known 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
Guard  in  the  coming  cold  weather. 
The  approach  of  winter,  it  is  said, 
limits  the  stay  of  the  troops  until  the 
middle  of  December  at  the  latest. 

October  14. — The  text  of  the  joint  note  on 
mail-seizures  is  published  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  refuse  to  yield 
substantial  concessions  on  the  mail 
censorship,  agreeing  only  to  remedy 
"faults,  abuses,  and  serious  mistakes" 
which  may  be  brought  to  their  attention. 

October  17. — A  paraphrase  of  the  secret 
German  note  of  February  16,  on  the 
Lusilania,  is  published.  It  expresses 
deepest  regret  at  the  loss  of  American 
lives,  promises  a  suitable  indemnity, 
but  rejects  disavowal,  claiming  that  the 
attack  was  one  of  retaliation  against 
the  British  blockade. 

October  18. — Acting  Secretary  Polk  of  the 
State  Department  announces  that  the 
text  of  the  German  Lusitania  memo- 
randum will  not  be  made  public  until 
after  election. 

GENERAL 

October  12. — In  the  rioting  and  shooting 
in  the  oil  strike  in  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
one  man  is  killed  and  a  score  wounded. 

October  15. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Brown, 
president  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  dies  in  New  York,  aged 
sixty-seven. 

October  18. — Norman  Duncan,  author. 
dies  suddeny  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
aged  forty-five. 


Why,  of  Course. — A  soldier  whose  head 
and  face  were  heavily  swathed  in  bandages, 
and  who  obviously  had  had  a  bad  time. 
was  being  feeljngly  sympathized  with  by 
the  solicitous  lady. 

"  And  were  you  wounded  in  the  head, 
my  poor  fellow'.'  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  Tommy  replied.  "  I  was 
wounded  in  the  ankle,  but  the  bandages 
slipt."—  Tit-Bits. 


THE      UNIVERSAL     PIPE 

Smoke  up — with  a 
Wellington.    The 
well   insures   a 
dry,  cool,  sweet 
smoke. 


Get  your 
Wei  lington 
today;  a  shape 
for  every  face 
and  every 
fancy. 


Genuine  French 
Briar,  35c  and 
up.  At  good 
dealers. 

Look  for  the  WDC 
triangle  on  good 
pipes  of  all  kinds  at 
all  prices.  It  means 
greatest  pipe  value. 


WILLIAM  DEMUTH 

&C0. 

New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  nuiokly   > 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  inTestigaJ 


Use  the  Sun 

If  you  could  take  off  the  roof,  and 
let  in  the  sun,  lighting  hills  would 
be  reduced  and  efficiency  would  be 
increased.  Yon  can  get  iq(  j  to  ■ 
more  daylight  without  taking  off 
your  roof. 

Simply  treat  ceilings  and  walls  with 
"Barreled  Sunlight" — Rice's  Gloss 
Mill  White.  It  is  the  only  oil  paint 
giving    a    glossy,     tile -like    finish. 

Sanitary. 

Write  for  oar  Booklet, 
"More  Light, ' '  and  Sam- 
ple Board. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
29  Dudley  St..  Providencr.  R.  I. 


HE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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J^djustable  Lamp 

Stays  "put"  anywhere 

Equally  serviceable  for  men  and  women. 
Clamps  to  the  bed  for  reading — to  the  mir- 
ror for  dressing  or  shaving.  Stands  upright 
anywhere.  For  desk,  piano,  library  table  or 
boudoir.  Adjusts  to  any  angle.  Directs  light 
exactly  where  you  want  it.  Folds  compactly 
for  travelling. 

Sold  by  department,  hardware  and  electrical  stores. 
In  brass,  bronze  and   nickel,  with  D    *  (tO  10 

10  ft.  wire,  ready  to  attach  to  socket  jHCC  $C'— 

Satisfaction  or  money  back 

The  W.aterbury-Wallace    Co. 

A.  C.  Penn,  Agent,  100  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     ,     „,,  i. ever* 

American  home  where  education  :md  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 


Send  a 
2c  Stamp 


For  a 
Sample  Cake 


For  your  skin's  sake  we  would  like  you  to  become 
imtcd  with  the  soft  delicacy  and  delightful  cleans- 
ing qualities  of  this  purest  of  transparent  soaps. 

Distinctive  in  its  elusive  perfume,  it  imparts  a 
creamy  rich  lather  that  makes  its  use  a  real  treat. 


6fZ>&>White  Pose 
°4JW  Glycerine  Soap 


This  perfect  soap  has  been  the  choice  of  refined 
women  for  many  generations  —  both  here  and  abroad. 
\nd  you,  too,  will  find  it  best.    At  your  druggist  or 

dry  goods  store. 

For  the  sample   cake,  send  2C  stamp;  or  for  IOC  in 
ps   we   will    send      i  mtaining  a 

lie  cake  of  No,  47  r ;  White  R< 

oi   No.  47 1 1   Bath  Salts,  and  a-sai 
of  No.  47 1 1  Eau  de  I  olo 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF,  Dept.  22.  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bean  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"The  Lexicographer  will  be  grateful  to  any 
of  Ills  readers  who  can  furnish  him  with  informa- 
tion concerning  the  following  lines: 

Along  came  a  man  by  the  name  of  Legree, 
The  meanest  cuss  you  ever  did  see. 

They  are  said  to  be  from  an  old  minstrel  song 
popular  about  thirty  years  ago.  Who  was  the 
author  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  song?  " 

To  Several  Correspondents. — The  Lexi- 
cographer having  received  from  time  to  time 
requests  for  rules  governing  the  use  of  shall  and 
will,  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  them  below. 


I  shall  go  to-morrow.  Obs.  No  probability  or 
desire  is  expressed  by  shall. 

Shall  in  the  first  person,  in  questions,  ask> 
permission : 

Shall  I  read?  =  Do  you  wish  me,  or  will  you 
permit  me,  to  read? 

Shall  in  the  second  and  third  persons  ex 
(a)  a  promise,  (b)  a  command,  or  (c)  a  threat: 

(a)  You  shall  have  these  books  to-morrow.  = 
I  promise  to  let  you  have  these  books  to-morrow. 

(b)  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  =  I  command  thoe 
not  to  steal. 

(a)  (c)  He  shall  be  punished  for  this.  =  I 
threaten  or  promise  to  punish  him  for  this  of:. 

Should  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  shall. 

Should  frequently  expresses  duty: 

You  should  not  do  so.  =  It  is  your  duty  not 
to  do  so. 

Should  often  signifies  a  plan: 

I  should  not  do  so.  =  It  would  not  be  my  plan 
to  do  so.1 

Should  often  expresses  a  supposition: 

Should  they  not  agree  to  the  proposals,  what 


RULES    FOR    THE    USE    OF    SHALL    AND    WILL 


To  Express 


A  simple  future* 

An  uncertainty 

A  question 

An  intention  or  a  habit 


f  act  ive . 
A  promise  < 

(  passive 

Must,  as  a  future.  . 
\  duty 


First 
Person 


shall 


will 


will 

shall 
shall 

should 


Second 
Person 


will 


will 


will 

shall 
shall 

should 


Third 
Person 


Examples 


will 


will 

shall 

shall 

should 


I  shall  be  there  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  of  it. 
Will  he  go  to-morrow? 


4.  I  will  'it  is  my  intention  to)  send 

you  something  to-morrow.  He 
will  (i.e.,  it  is  his  habit  to)  spend ! 
hours  together  in  their  com- 
pany. 

5.  I    will  certainly  call  for  you  to- 

morrow. 
He  shall  be  punished. 

6.  He  says  I  shall  (must)   go  hor  • 

to-morrow. 

7.  You  should  (it  is  your  duty  to)  b 

obedient. 


*  "  Shall"  is  also  used  as  a  simple  future  for  the  second  and  third  persons  when  dependent  on  the  action  of  an  an 
teeedent  verb  or  clause;  e.g.,  I  will  take  rare  that  you  (or  he)  shall  not  come  too  late  for  the  train.  If  I  wish  it 
they  shall  do  it. 


1.  Generally  before  the  verb  to  be,  <>r  any  other 
neuter  verb. 

2.  Consequently  after  the  words  suppose, 
think,  believe,  hope,  trust,  apprehend,  expect, 
perhaps,  probably,  doubt,  etc.,  etc. 

7.  Should,  expressing  a  duty,  is  always  used  as 
a  present  tense  (past  should  have). 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  the  following : 
Will  in  the  first  person  expresses  (a)  a  resolu- 
tion or  (&)  a  promise. 

(a)  I  will  not  go.  =  It  is  my  resolution  not 
to  go. 

(b)  I  will  give  it  to  you.  =  I  promise  to  give 
it  to  you. 

Will  in  I  hi!  second  person  foretells:  If  you 
come  at  twelve  o'clock  you  will  find  me  at  home. 

Will  in  the  second  person,  in  questions,  antici- 
pates (a)  a  wish,  or  (6)  an  intention. 

(a)  (6)  Will  you  go  to-morrow?  =  Is  it  your 
wish  or  intention  to  go  to-morrow? 

Will  in  the  third  person  foretells,  generally 
implying  an  intention  at  the  same  time,  when  the, 
nominative  is  a  rational  creature. 

He  will  come  to-morrow,  signifies  (a)  what  is  to 
take  place,  and  (6)  that  if  is  the  intention  of  the 
person  mentioned  to  come. 

I  think  it  will  snow  to-day,  intimates  what  is 
probably  to  take  place. 

Will  must  never  be  used  in  questions  with 
nominative  cases  of  the  Qrst  person: 

Will  we  coine  to-morrow?  =  Is  it  our  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  come  to-morrow?  which  is  an 
absurd  question. 

Would  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  Will. 

Would  followed  by  that  is  frequently  used 
(the  nominative  being  expressed  or  understood) 
to  express  a  wish : 

Would  that  he  had  died  before  this  disgrace 
befell  him.  =  I  wish  that  he  had  died  before  this 
disgrace  befell  him. 

Would  have,  followed  by  an  infinitive,  signifies 

a   desire    l<>  do  or   make: 

I  would  have,  you  think  of  these  tilings.  =  I  wish 
to   make  you   think  of  these  things. 

Would  is  often  used  i<>  express  a  custom: 

He  would  often  talk  about  these  things.  =  It 
was  his  custom  to  tails  of  these  things. 

Shall  in  the  first  person  foretells,  simply  ex- 
pressing what  is  to  take  place: 


must  1  do?   =  Suppose  that  it  happen  that  the} 
will  not  agree  to  the  proposals,  etc. 

"R.      O.      II.,"      Williamsburg,      Iowa. — "De 
authorities  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  'el  als 
is  correct? ' ' 

The  Latin  abbreviation  el  al.  stands  for  1 
alibi',  meaning  "and  elsewhere,"  or  et  alii,  mean 
ing  "and  others."  The  form  et  als.  is  sometime- 
used  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  first  et  al 
stands  for  a  singular  and  means  "and  other 
and  that  its  plural  when  "others"  is  meant  shouk 
be  formed  by  adding  "s". 

".I.    E.    S.."    Fargo,   N.    D. — "What  is  mean 
by  the  Fourth  Dimension?" 

The  fourth  dimension  of  space  is  a  supposec 
or  assumed  dimension  whose  relation  to  th 
recognized  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  ant 
thickness  is  analogous  to  that  borne  by  any  on 
of  these  to  the  other  two.  Four-dimensiona 
space  may  be  regarded  as  a  hypothetical  corcep 
tion  to  explain  equations  of  the  fourth  degree  ii 
analytical  geometry  or  as  an  entity  beyond  th 
limitations  of  ordinary  existence.  The  treat 
ment  of  the  fourth  and  higher  dimensions  belong 
to  the  geometry  of  hyperspace,  or  n-dimensioua 
geometry.  The  conception  has  been  used  b 
some  investigators  to  explain  certain  supei 
physical  phenomena,  which  seem  otherwis 
inexplicable. 

"H.    A.   V.   B.,"   Portsmouth,  Va—  "Is  tner 
anything     wrong    in    the    following    sentence- 
' Contents   of   your   esteemed   favor  of  August 
was  read  with  much  surprize.'" 

Not  since  the  seventeenth  century  has  "coi 
tents"  been  construed  as  a  singular.  To  th 
day,  since  then,  it  has  been  construed  as  a  plura 
"  The  content  is";  "The  contents  are."  etc.  Then 
fore,  your  sentence  should  read,  "Contents  < 
your  esteemed  favor  of were  read •" 

"  VV.  A.  G.,"  Gill,  S.  D.— "In  a  comnnmicatk 

a  business  linn  of  the  following  name,  A.J 
Todd  and  Sister.'  what  would  bo  a  proper  101 
of  letter  address?" 

This  combination  constitutes  a  firm  name,  an 
according  to  best  usage,  a  firm  name  is  ahv.v 
addressed     as     "Dear     Sirs"     or     "Gentlemen 
Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  one  member  of 
firm    may    he    of   the    masCUlhTJ   gender  and 
other  of  the  feminine. 


to 
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^J/x<3   Heraldic  c  Pat  tern 

In  IItli^v  new  pattern  is  offered   a  revival  of 
the    antique  hand-Kammered  efjfect  with,  a 
decorative  crest  to  relieve  severity. 
is  made  in  the.  heaviest  drade  of  silver  plate 
and   is  backed   by  an    unqualified    guarantee. 

The  Heraldic  Pattern  can  he  matched  in  hollow 
ware,  such  as  octree  and  tea  sets,  bowls.  trays,  e  Ic —penmt- 
bin^  a  lull  silver  service  in  one  harmonious  design. 

Sold  h\-    leadi-na  dlea.le.-KS  S&fxd for illustrated.  ciita/cicJ>iic"^cSl 

INTERNATIONAL    SILVER  COM  PAN  V.  MERJUEN.  CONN. 
Successor  to  IMeiKiden  "Britannia  Go. 


m 
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Tep««trv.  rfcpraducid  ( 
permission  OF  Merropofita 
Mu»«wm  of  Art- 
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ThreeYear 


Investment 

Denomination 

$500  and 

$1000 

Particularly 
well  secured. 

Earnings 
eight  times 

• 

interest. 

Attractive 
conversion 
privilege. 

Provision 
already  made 
for  prompt 
retirement  at 
maturity. 

Send  for  Circular 
No.  940  R 

Peabody, 

Houghteling&Co. 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHEN  THE  NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL 
WILL  ALL  BE  OPEN 

NOT  only  will  our  Northeastern  States 
be  affected  commercially  by  the  com- 
pletion of  New  York's  Barge  Canal,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  West,  far  West,  and  North- 
west, since  through  this  waterway  must  come 
in  future  a  considerable  part  of  the  freight 
business  now  taken  care  of  by  railways. 
Its  approaching  completion  has,  however, 
received  less  than  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Many  students  of  economic  conditions, 
long  desirous  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  work  and  the  outlook  for 
completion,  were  gratified  therefore  early 
in  October  by  a  speech  at  Troy  by  General 
Wotherspoon,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Water-works,  in  which  he  gave  in  excellent 
detail  a  statement  of  present  conditions 
affecting  the  whole  Barge  ('anal  system. 
Already  some  parts  of  the  canal  are  in 
operation,  and  by  the  beginning  of  next 
season  it  is  believed  that  continuous  pas- 
sage will  have  been  provided  westward 
from  Troy  as  far  as  Oneida  Lake — that  is, 
beyond  Utica — from  which  point  a  branch 
of  the  canal  has  already  been  completed 
to  Oswego,  where  Lake  Ontario  is  reached. 
General  Wotherspoon  did  not  undertake 
to  say  how  soon  the  entire  line  would  be 
completed  to  Lake  Erie,  but  he  ventured 
to  say  that  completion  was  expected  "at 
some  later  date"  next  season.  In  a  sum- 
mary of  his  speech,  a  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  gives  other  interesting  facts: 

"The  Champlain  Canal  from  Troy  to 
Whitehall,  61  miles,  is  already  completed 
and  in  operation,  tho  not  fully  equipped. 
It  is  said  that  the  time  for  the  smaller 
boats  is  reduced  from  three  days  to  thirty 
hours,  and  that  more  freight  is  offered  than 
ean  be,  a-eommodated.  Various  sections 
i if  the  enlarged  waterway  from  Troy  to 
Buffalo  are  finished  and  in  use,  and  the 
time  for  through  traffic  is  shortened,  but 
none  of  the  big  barges  are  employed  in  the 


local  traffic  and  the  old  type  remain  ag  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  the  through  servip* 
The  new  channel  in  use  includes  86  mii<  - 
from  Troy  to  Jacksonburg,  an  intermedin  1 1 
section  of  25  miles  from  Lyons  to  Fairport. 
and  73  miles  from  Greece,  a  little  west  of 
Rochester,  to  Tonawanda.  Considerable 
stretches  of  the  feeders,  known  as  the 
Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals, 
are  already  used.  The  total  in  operation 
this  season,  with  the  old  type  of  craft,  i- 
put  at  290  miles,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake  Erie. 

"The  sections  already  in  use  shorten 
the  time  considerably  from  Troy  to 
Buffalo,  but  the  difference  to  be  mad. 
with  the  new  equipment  and  the  largpr 
organization  for  operating  is  still  a  matter 
of  inference  or  conjecture.  It  is  thf 
Superintendent's  belief  that  the  time  frorr 
Buffalo  to  New  York  will  'compare  favor- 
ably with  or  even  be  less  than  the  perioc 
required  for  shipment  by  railroad  freight. 
There  will  be  two  types  of  barge,  a  largei 
one  for  bulky  commodities,  probably  wit! 
separate  motive  craft,  and  a  smaller  one  foi 
packet  service  with  its  own  power.  Then 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  but  it  looks  a: 
tho  a  year  from  now  this  long-drawn-ou 
State  enterprise  may  be  ready  for  a  test  o 
the  promises  that  have  been  made  and  th< 
hopes  raised  on  account  of  it.  It  will  havi 
cost,  about  half  as  much  as  the  Panam; 
Canal." 


A  "BARGAIN  INDICATOR"  FOR 
STOCKS  AND   BONDS 

In  what  it  calls  a  "bargain  indicato 
showing  comparative  earnings,"  The  Ma{, 
azine  of  Wall  Street  presents  an  interestin 
table  respecting  railway  stocks  and  bond; 
A  note  attached  to  the  table  says  th 
figures  for  earnings  for  successive  year 
"should  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  vie 
to  stability  and  growth,  as  well  as  amount, 
since  a  poor  stock  "may  sometimes  stan 
up  well  in  this  table  because  its  p:-i< 
is  low  compared  with  latest  availab 
earnings." 


Railroads 


Present 
Div. 
Rate 


( !olo.  &  Southern,  1st  pf<l $4 

Eric,  1st  pfd 0 

Southern  Railway,  pfd. .'. 0 

M.,  St.  P.  &S.  S.M.,  com 7 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  com 0 

St.  Louis  S.  W.,  pfd 0 

Louisville  k  Nashville 7  . 

Norfolk  &  Western,  com 7 

Mcbison,  com 6 

Kansas  City  South'n,  com 0 

Pitts.,  C.  C.  &St.  L.,com 4 

Southern  Pacific <> 

Union  Pacific,  com   K 

Chicago  'it.  Western,  pfd 1 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  pfd 0 

Minn.  &  St.  L.  (new  stk.) 0 

Illinois  Central 5 

New  York  Central 5 

Heading,  com.  (par  $50) 4 

Delaware  *.  Hudson 9 

Buff..  Roch.  &  Pitts.,  com t> 

Northern  Pacific 7 

Great  Northern,  pfd 7 

Chic.  &  Northw'n,  com 7 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. .  .  6 

Baltimore  cV  Ohio,  com .r) 

Canadian  Pacific. .   .  '" 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  com  5 
Lehigh  V.,  cm.  (parSSO) 
Chic.    Mil.  A- St.  I'.,  mm 

li.R.  (par  $50)  3 

'I  win  City  H.  Trail.,  'Mini  li 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  (par  $50)....  1 

Del.,  Lack.  A  Western      Hi 

V  V.,  N.  II.  A  Hartford  0 

Missouri  Pacific 0 


lh.vi.devd 

Yield 

on 

Present 

Pria 

Per  Cent. 

0.5 

o 
0 

5  5 
0 
0 

:.  i 
;,  ii 
5.6 
0 


1909     1910       1!)11 


Dollars  Earned  Per  Share 

— ■ Present 

WIS     1914     1915     1916       Prict 


1912 


5.4 

L'   Ii 

0 

0 

4.6 
4.6 

::  i. 
:,  8 
(i  1 
6.1 

:>  s 

.-,  4 
7  (I 
5  Ii 


5.1 
.VI 
6  I 


•25 , !» 
6.1 
6.0 
8.8 
6.4 
2.9 

14.3 
8.7 

12  1 
:i.4 
9.8 

ill  2 

19.1 

V 


7.4 
7.7 
t,  6 

12.2 
ti  3 

10.7 
8  3 

114 

4  2 

7  I 

8  i, 
<.\  4 
7.7 
7  2 

5  5 

9  9 
2.3 

26  4 
7.4 
i  3 


34.7 

12.1 

9.6 

15  7 

10  (I 

4   1 

17.3 

11.6 

8.9 

2  2 

6  I 

13.0 

19.2 

1.2 


7  1 

6  0 
8.2 


12 
7. 
!l 
8. 
7. 
5 
s 

16.0 
L2  ii 
11  5 
s  (I 
I  7 
7.2 
2.3 
17  7 
in  :s 
3  3 


27.0 

11.2 

11   1 

5.3 

5.1 

6.1 

14.2 

8.9 

9.3 

2.7 

7.0 

'.)  ti 

16  ti 

1.9 

7.6 

1(1  3 

5  7 

ti  0 
12. 

8. 

8 

8 

8 

ti 

II. 
17 
12 

8. 

7 

4 

7. 


.3 

o 

2 

.3 
0 

,8 
(i 
3 
8 

.3 
1 

,3 

3 

2  (I 

15.9 

7    1 

-6.3 


17.  (i 

7.0 

113 

111 

6.8 

X  2 

15.9 

!l  !) 

8.2 

II  2 
HI  !l 

7.9 
13  8 

ii  1 

3   7 

i'.i 

2.2 

ti  3 

13.0 

8  4 
7  (I 
10  3 

7  1 

8  3 
7  ii 

HI  Ii 

12  1 

li  li 

I    li 

1  7 
7.6 
ii  8 

Hi  ti 
s  5 

2  I 


19.6 


15 
11 
14 

5 

9 
12 
10 

9.5 

2.7 
—2.0 

9.8 
15.1 

2.8 

7  3 

'e!6 

5  (I 
114 
14  5 
10.2 

x  7 

116 

'.I  ti 

!»  2 

7.2 

Hi  li 

12  0 

s  .", 

8.6 

4  5 

7  7 

2   1 

in  ii 
:,  o 

I   !l 


4.8 
1.4 
8.1 
7.8 
4.7 
1.7 

!)  3 
8.9 
7.4 
2.9 
0.9 
7  5 
13.2 
2.0 
6.9 


7.4 
4.0 
6.7 

Hi  8 
6.0 
7  !' 
9.2 
7.!l 
S.7 
4  5 

14  5 

10.7 

(i  3 
li  3 
3  4 

8.3 

11 
14  2 

o 

ii  I 


6.5 

20.6 

61 

15.4 

54 

2.7 

15.6 

69 

8.3 

21.0 

128 

4.2 

11.0 

68 

—14 

6.4 

43 

li.X 

18.7 

137 

s  s 

16.7 

141 

9.3 

12.3 

107 

1   0 

3.0 

27 

9.38 

84 

7.2 

11.0 

102 

11.0 

15.6 

149 

1   II 

4.0 

39 

0 

4.0 

•40 

2.7 

27 

I.  2 

10.8 

108 

11.06 

111 

5.8 

111  5 

111 

14.50 

154 

4  0 

<1  0 

97 

7  ti 

10.5 

114 

K  3 

11  n 

120 

7.7 

11   3 

129 

7  4 

7.5 

85 

5  1 

7  47 

80 

11  3 

15  0 

1X0 

ti  3 

1(1  ll 

1211 

ii  (i 

7  1 

85 

3  3 

7.3 

IIX 

4.3 

59 

8.8 

97 

III 

1.7 

28 

12  9 

238 

I  5 

2  7 

III 

—1.5 

b 

tlarmn- 
1916  Fi 
Year  oi 
P'esem 
Prici 

PerCen 

33.7 
27.7 
22.6 
16.4 
16.1 
15.0 
13  7 
11.8 
11.5 
11  1 
11.1 
10  8 
10.5 
10.3 
10  0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.5 
9.4 
9.2 
9.2 

9 : 
inn 

8.8 
8.4 
8.4 
8  3 
8  3 
7.4 

7  a 

7.0 

til 
6 

I  i 
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NVESTMENTS  FOR   BUSINESS    MEN- 
ONE  COMPILED  IN  A  PRIZE 
COMPETITION 

There  was  recently  printed  in  The  Wall 
ttreet  Journal  the  result  of  a  competition 
or  two  prizes  offered  by  the  senior  partner 
a  a  Wall  Street  house  for  the  best  list  of 
n vestments  for  a  business  man  fifty  years 
Id  or  more.  The  assumption  was  that 
iving  advice  to  such  a  man  was  one  of  the 
lost  difficult  undertakings  in  the  line 
f  investment  advice  that  bankers  and 
rokers  were  confronted  with.  For  a 
/oman,  and  especially  for  a  widow,  the 
isk  is  comparatively  easy,  since  her  in- 
estments  should  be  confined  strictly  to 
lie  highest  -  grade  bonds.  For  a  young 
nd  active  business  man  investments  of  a 
lore  or  less  speculative  nature  can  be 
lade,  but  for  a  man  who  has  passed  his 
iiM  i  h  year  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
c  should  not  forego  all  chance  of  apprecia- 
on  in  his  principal  and  adhere  strictly 
)  high-grade  bonds.  The  prizes  were 
wtricted  to  men  in   the  employ  of   the 

all  Street  firm  offering  them,  the  sum  to 
a  invested  being  $100,000.  There  were 
vo  judges — a  partner  of  the  man  who 
fered  the  prize  and  a  member  of  another 
inking  firm.  It  is  said  that  the  judges 
were  inclined  to  favor  the  second  list 
i  its  selection  of  individual  issues,  but 
It  that  the  percentage  division  between 
inds  and  stocks  was   more  conservative 

the  first."     Following  are  the  two  lists 

which  the  prices  and  other  figures  given 
•e  those  which  were  current  a  few  weeks 
fO.  With  the  price  is  given  the  cost  of 
ich  block  of  securities  purchased  and  the 
eld  or  income  return  on  them: 


First  List 


Bonds 


Price       Cost 


000 
000 

mill 

uoo 

iniii 
i 

nun 

iiiiii 
mo 
ii,ni 
iijii 

mm 
,000 

000 
,000 


tares 
25 

28 


Atch.  gen.  4s.,  1995 93 

B.  &  0.  conv.  4J4s,  1933 95 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  conv.  4'-2s,  1932.  100 

North.  Pac.  p.  1.  4s,  1997 93 

South.  Pac.  conv.  5s,  1934 102 

U.  Pacific  1st  4s,  1947 97 

Chic.  Rys.  1st  m.  5s,  1927 97 

I.  R.  T.  1st  &  ref.  5s,  1966 98 

N.  Y.  Railways  adj.  5s,  1942 ..  .  00 

Hud.  &  Manh.  adj.  5s,  1957 ....  28 

D.  S.  Steel  s.f.  5s,  1963 105 

Central  Leather  5s,  1925. .  101 

A.  T.  &  T.  conv.  4}  is,  1933 108 

S.  Y.  Tel.  1st  i}4s,  1939 98 

Mont,  power  5s,  1943 ....  98 

N.Y.  G.,  E.  H.  &  Pcol  tr  5s,  1948  104 


Stocks  Price 

New  York  Central 104 

Northern  Pacific Ill 

Southern  Pacific 1)7 

Atchison  common 105 

Penn.  R.  R 57 

U.S.  Steel  pfd US 

Amer.  Tel. 4 Tel. Co '.'.'.  129 

Amer.  Sugar  common ...  Ill 

Rep.  Iron*  Steel  pfd 110 

westinghouse  common 56 

A11U  Chalmers  pfd ,  7:t 


$4,650 
4,750 
5,000 
4,650 
5,100 
4,850 
4,850 
4,900 
3,000 
1,400 
5,250 
5,050 
5,400 
4,900 
4,900 
5,200 


cw 

$2,600 
2,775 
2,425 
2,625 
570 
2,950 
3,225 
2,775 
2,750 
1,400 
1,825 


Yield 

Per 

Cent. 

4 

4.94 
4.50 
4.31 
4. 87 
3.18 
5  36 
5.14 
•7.50 
•7.14 
4.73 
4.86 
3.85 
4.05 
5.14 
4.75 


Ine'e 
Per 

Vent. 

4.90 
6.30 
6.10 
5.80 
5.30 
6.90 
6  20 
6.30 

te.35 

5.35 

tS.20 


Income  based  on  past  year's  interest  payments. 

Based  on  repular  dividend-rate.  Remaining  hack  dividend 
«.c  on  He-public  Iron  &  Steel  is  expected  to  be  paid  off  soon. 
«  Chalmers  has  11^%  back  dividend  which  it  is  likely 
m  off  gradually. 


If 

KM 

000 
iKJO 
000 
OOO 
000 

000 

000 

iXHI 

000 


Second  List 

Bonds 
Atchison  son.  4s,  1995. . . . 

£•  B-  &  Q.  cen.  4s,  195S 

g.Y.Cent.  1st  3'.s,  1997  .. 

Inion  Pacific  1st  4s,  1947 

C.  M.&St.  P.  conv.  5s.  2014" 


Price       Cost 


-.  ....  w  w.  1  .  IUI1V.  OS,  ,£UJ 

south.  Pac.  conv.  5s,  1934 
Beth.  Steel  lstref.  5s,  1943.. 
U-8.  Steel  s.f.  5s,  1963 
A-TdA  Tel.  coll.tr.  4s,  1929 
NYRys.  lstR.K.&ref4s,  194 
m   Anglc-F.5$;  ext.  loan,  1920. 


92 

.     92 

82 

.    96 

.   106 

102 

.    100 

ll).-» 

91 
2    76 
95 


$4,600 
4,0011 
4,100 
4,800 
5,300 
5.100 
5,000 
5,250 
4,550 
3.S00 
9,500 


Yield 
Per 

Cent. 
4  33 
4.44 
4.27 
4.20 
4  66 

4  87 
5.00 
4.73 
1  B9 

5  84 

6  16 


$4,000,000 

Philippine  Government 

4%  Gold  Bonds 


Dated  Dec.  1,  1916 


Due  Dec.  1,  1946 


Interest  payable  in  gold  coin  quarterly  March.  June.  September  and  De- 
cember by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  State-.   Redeemable al  the  option 
of  the  Philippine  Government  after  ten  vear-.     Issued   in  registered 
form    in   denominations  of  $1,000  and   SI 0.000.      Transferable  at   lb< 
office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Exempt  from  all  Government,  State  and  Municipal  Taxes 
in  the  United  States  and  Philippine  Islands 

Acceptable  at  par  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  security  for  public  deposits,  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  as  security  for  postal  savings  deposits  and  b\  the 
Philippine  Government  for  deposits  of  government  funds. 

Legality  approved  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

Price  and  full  particulars  on  request  for  Circular  D-12 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Minis, -\   Bldg. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
717  14th  St.,  IN.  W. 


CORRESPONDENT  OKIli  l  - 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
">.">  Congress  St. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Guardian  Bldg.  Marine  Bank  Bldg. 

DETROIT,  MICH.  U.BANY.  N.  Y. 

Dime  Bank  Bldg.  II  Douw  Bldg. 


-\.\   FRANCISCO,  C.W.. 
124  California  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1018  Farmer-  Bank  Bldg. 

WTLKESBARRE,  P\. 

Miner-  Bank  Bldg. 


Accepted  by  U.  S.  Government  as 
security  for  Postal  Savings  Bank 
Deposits.  Entirely  safe.  Free 
from  income  tax.  Pay  4  to  5  !  i f '  -  ■ 
We  handle  only  solid  securities. 
Write  for  Booklet  F," Bonds  of  Our 
Country,"  FREE. 


New  First  National  Bank 

imnrrm  1111111111 111  iiNiiininnif«g 


Dept  6  Columbus,  Ohio 


By  Paul 
Birukoff 
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The  Life  of  Tolsf oy 

"An  exceptionally  clear  and  vigorous   summary  of  a 
remarkable  character  and  a  remarkable  career." 

Boston  Transcript 

"Has  real  value  on  account  of   the  author's  personal 

acquaintance  with  Tolstoy."  ,\ew  York  Sun. 

Illustrated  with  many  new  and  excellent  photographs. 

Cloth.  $1.50  net;  by  mail.  $1.60 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


//.v.: 


Put  a  Few  Municipal  Bonds  in 
Your  Safety  Deposit  Box 


Nothing  is  quite  so  satisfactory — so  reassur- 
ing— as  the  knowledge  that  the  investments 
you  have  are  convertible  into  cash,  if  you 
should  ever  need  it. 

Municipal  Bonds,  aside  from  being  abundantly  se- 
cured and  of  good  yield,  are  readily  marketable. 

Start  bu\  ing  a  Si  00  Municipal  Bond  now — this  week  I 
We  offer  them  in  $100,  $500  and  $1000  lots,  and  on 
small,  conveniently-arranged  installments.  )  on  can  be 
.1  Municipal  Bond  owner.  Write  us  today  for  our  Free 
Booklet  I.  to,  "Buying  Bonds  on  Partial  Payments." 
I  tarn  all  about  t  hi-  easy  and  -\  stematic  way  1  >t  saving. 


William  R.fompton  Company 


New  York 

14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

1  few  a  Quurti-r  Crnturv  in  this  B**insx* 


St.  Louis 
408  Ofive  Street 

Cincinnati 

102  Union    Trust  Bids. 


I 
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Profits  in  War  Times 

Bubson  clients  who  have 
followed  the  investment 
facts  of  Babson  Service  have 
taken  profits,  A  safe  guide 
when  the  market  is  erratic. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  f  ollowed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-27  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block.  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World 


MERRILL, 

LYNCH 

&C0. 

Members 

New  York 

Stock  Exchange 

7  Wall  St. 
New  York 


$100  BONDS 

of  well  known 
issues,  and  of  a 
class,  legal  for 
investment  by 
Trustees  and 
Savings  Banks. 

List  L.  D.  sent  on  request 


Our  Business 

is  to  select  and  to  make  the  best 

Farm  Mortgages 

We   can   still   net  6% 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

it  gives  our  methods  in  detail  and  shows 
why  our  clients  have  never  had  a  loss. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Co. 

(Founded  1885)      1 1  So.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 


Partial 

Payment 

Purchases 

of 
Sound 
Securities 


Our  booklet  No.  33,  sent 
free  on  request,  fully  de- 
scribes this  efficient  meth- 
od for  the  investment  of 
savings. 


Harris,Winthrop&  C? 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


15  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Shares 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
50 


Stocks 


Price 


Atchison  common 104 

Bait.  &  Ohio  common 86 

Great  Northern  pfd 118 

N.  Y.  Central 103 

Northern  Pacific Ill 

Pennsylvania 57 

Union  Pacific  common 136 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 84 

Consolidated  Gas 134 

Central  Leather  pfd Ill 

General  Electric 167 

Third  Avenue  Ry 62 

U.  S.  Steel  common 86 

Westinghouse 55 


Inc'c 

Per 

Cost 

Cent. 

$2,600 

5.80 

2,150 

5.80 

2,950 

5.90 

2,575 

4.90 

2,775 

6.30 

3,750 

5.30 

3,400 

5.90 

2,100 

7.10 

3,350 

5.30 

2,775 

6.30 

4,175 

4.80 

1,550 

6.50 

4,300 

5.80 

2,750 

5.50 

"The  balance,  slightly  over  $2,000,  in  one 
unlisted  company  with  which  the  in- 
vestor's broker  is  entirely  familiar. 


Summary 

First 
List 

Railroad  bonds $29,000 

Industrial  bonds 10,300 

Public  utility  bonds 34,550 

Foreign  government  bonds 


Total  bonds $73,850 

Railroad  stock $10,995 

Industrial  stocks 11,700 

Public  utility  stocks 3,225 


Total  stocks $25,920 

Miscellaneous 


Total ■ $99,770 


Second 
List 

$28,500 

10,250 

8,350 

9,500 

$56,600 

$20,200 

14,000 

7,000 

$41,200 
1,900 

$99,700 


"Rate  of  income  on  the  entire  invest- 
ment in  the  second  list  was  approximately 
5.14  per  cent,  at  the  time  the  selections  were 
made.  The  return  on  the  first  list  was 
around  5  per  cent.,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  more  bonds. 

"At  the  closing  prices  Thursday,  the 
stocks  in  the  first  list  would  cost  $1,296 
more  than  the  total  shown  above  and  the 
bonds  in  that  list  $344  more.  In  the  second 
list  the  stocks  would  cost  $3,816  more,  due 
largely  to  the  great  advance  in  Steel 
common,  and  the  bonds  $794  more." 

Meanwhile  attention  is  still  being  called 
to  the  fact  that,  while  a  great  amount 
of  money  has  been  made  on  the  speculative 
side  of  the  stock  market  during  recent 
months,  "a  large  number  of  shrewd  specu- 
lators," as  The  Financial  World  puts  the 
case,  "have  been  turning  their  profits  into 
cash,  quietly  purchasing  standard  dividend- 
paying  preferred  stocks  of  the  leading 
railroads,  industrials,  and  public  utilities." 
Evidence  of  this  was  found  in  an  increased 
demand  for  this  class  of  securities.  Some 
of  these,  in  consequence,  had  advanced, 
"but,  of  course,  not  to  the  extent  enjoyed 
by  the  speculative  issues." 

The  writer  noted  that  at  present  "there 
are  a  number  of  standard  dividend-paying 
securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  which  sell  to  yield  from  4.50 
per  cent,  and  upward  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  suitable  for  the  funds  of  a 
business  man,  and  for  the  small  investor." 
With  dividends  payable  quarterly,  they 
may  be  purchased  in  amounts  from  one 
share  upward.  The  following  list  was 
offered  to  show  "the  most  prominent 
dividend-paying  preferred  stocks  of  rail- 
roads, industrials,  and  public  utilities," 
giving  the  number  of  years  the  dividend 
has  been  annually  paid,  present  rate, 
market-price  and  yield : 

Railroad  Preferred  Stocks 

Pres- 

No.  of     Times      ent 
Yrs.        Div.       Kale  Yield 

Div.      Earned     Per     Approx.    Per 
Paid       1916       Cent.   Market    Cent. 

Atchison,  pfd 17 

Bait.  &  Ohio,  pfd 15 

G.  M.&St.  P., pfd 46 

Gt.  Northern,  pfd 26 

Read.  1st  pfd.fpar  $50) . .  15 

Union  Pacific,  pfd 15 

Norf.  &  Western,  pfd. ...  17 


4 

5 

100 

5.00 

4 

4 

76 

6 .  20 

m 

7 

127 

5.49 

Wa. 

7 

119 

5.88 

5 

4 

45 

4.45 

7 

4 

84 

4.76 

H)i  .J 

4 

85 

4.71 

Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


B  A  small  first  payment  enables  you  to  purchase 

^  one  share  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to, 

m  of   Railroad,    Industrial    and   Public  Utility 

H  Companies.     The  balance  may  be  paid  in  con- 

B  venient  monthly  installments  of  $$,  $io,  $20, 

H  etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 

■    You  may  divide  your  investment  among  sev- 
|     eral  dividend  paying  securities  under  this  plan. 
Write  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 

=  It    is    interesting  and    fully   explains  "The 

Partial  Payment  Plan."     Frte  upon  request. 

ISHEl™$ORCAH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

■illilllllllllllllliillllillllil 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8% 

and  enhancement   possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT   LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Investment  Securities 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct  Wire  to  Columbus  and  Philadelphia  Markets 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM    MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on  producing 
farms  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  List  No.  50  describing  some  very  attractive 
Offerings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  1858  ■     ■ 

WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Fi^t  Farm  Mortgages 


J  L 


After  33  years  of  experience  we 
know  what  constitutes  a  safe  First 
Farm  Mortcag-e.    Our  mortgages 
therefore  are  of  the  safe,  depend- 
able kind.    If  you  want  the  best, 
investigate.   Send  for  booklet    A 
and  current  offerings. 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


fSHLHH.  E.J. LANDER 6 CO. 

1883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital  an4  Surplui  One  Half  MFHion  Dollars 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  tlioioiign 
person:,!  investigation.  Ple„se  ask  for  Lonn  •■"<  ""■ 
77     $25  Ortitiintesol  Deposit  alsolor  saving  investor'. 

2333HBEBS. 


%  toJBfA- 


Safe  Municipal  Bonds, 


ALSO    OTHER    ISSUES    OF    MAXIMUM 
SAFETY 

These  include  Government  Bonds  and  5%  Co'" 
lateral  Trust  Certificates — issues  which,  con- 
sidering their  security,  yield  a  high  rate  ot  return. 
Our  service  eliminates  trouble  and  annoyance. 
Write  or  call  for  list  and  booklet. 

Continental  Trust  Co. 
246  Fourth  Ave.       Liept.  7       Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
General  Banking  and  Trust  Business  Transacted 
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"As  soon  as  I  find  time — " 

How  many  worth-while  things  are  pigeonholed  with  that  phrase  in 
your  organization  every  business  day? 

And  throughout  every  commercial  institution  the  story  is  the  same  —  a  constant  battle 

with  the  clock  and  the  calendar.     "Finding  time"  means  saving  time,  and  a  study  of 

your  internal  telephone  system  will  prove  that  you  can  save  a  week  per  year  of  the 

time  of  every  telephone  user  in  your  organization — employee  and  executive  alike — on 

calls  that  never  go  outside  of  your  own  establishment. 

Take  no  one's  word  on  this  condition  —  prove  it  for  yourself.     First,  check  the  average  time  it 
takes  you  to  get  in  'phone  communication  with  any  other  member  of  your  organization.     With 

really  good  switchboard  service,  it  will  average  26 

seconds  or  more  per  call. 

Then  visit  any  organization  in  which  the  AUTOMATIC 
telephone  is  used  for  all  inter-communicating  calls. 
First,  note  its  speed.  Connections,  which  took  you  a 
minimum  average  of  26  seconds,  are  seemed  with  un- 
varying regularity  and  accuiacy  on  the  AUTOMATIC 
in  from  4  to  7  seconds — a  clear  saving  of  at  east  1 8 
seconds  on  every  call!  Multiply  this  by  30  (the  aver- 
age daily  number  of  inter-house  calis  per  telephone 
user)  and  then  by  the  312  working  days  per  year — and 
the  enormous  dollars  and  cents  values  of  this  method 
of  "finding  time '  becomes  overwhelmingly  apparent. 

You  will  observe  that  the  AUTOMATIC  telephone  re- 
quires no  operator-  -a  simple  revolving  dial  on  the  base 
of  the  instrument  enables  the  AUTOMATIC  user  to 
call  any  other  individual  in  the  organization  and  com- 
mence talking  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  you  to 
secure  your  operator's  attention.    You  will  learn  that 
the  AUTOMATIC  is  absolutely  secret — absolutely 
accurate— is  as  ready  for  service  at  mid-night 
as  at  mid-day,  and  that  its  mainten- 
ance cost  is  so  low  as  to  be 
literally  negligible. 


No  operators. 
No  push  buttons. 
24  hour-a-day 
ervice. 

Single  pair  of  wires 
o  each  instrument. 


Some 
AUTOMATIC 

Users: 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 
New  York 

Copper  Queen  Consoli- 
dated Mfg.  Company 
Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Solvay  Process  Company 
Syracuse,    N.  Y. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hill  Publishing    Company 

New  York 

American  Lithographic 

Company,    New  York 

Morgan  &  Wright 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hydraulic   Pressed   Steel 

Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  111. 

Bellevue    Hospitals 
New  York 


"Find  time"  now  to  write  for  the  interesting  brochure,  "Your Telephone 
— Asset  or  Liability."  It  will  throw  a  shaft  of  light  on  a  source  of  time- wast- 
age and  inefficiency  of  which  you  have  never  dreamed.  It  points  a  clear 
way  to  a  means  of  economy  and  multiplied  efficiency  which  has  been  inves- 
tigated and  adopted  by  the  greatest  commercial  institutions  in  America  and 
Europe.  Write,  or  instruct  your  secretary  to  send  for  this  valuable  book  today 


Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  600,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over 
Dep.  105  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  Chicago. 

Hew  York     Toledo     Buffalo    Pittsburgh     Detroit      Philadelphia      Boston    St.  Louis 
London  Paris         Berlin  Sydney .  Australia         Winnipeg ,  Canada 
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Waiting 

For  her  morning 
cup  of  delicious 

Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

She  knows  that  it  is  good, 
even  if  she  doesn't 
appreciate,  as  the 
older  members  of 
her  family  do, 
the  importance  of 
our   guarantee    of 

purity  and  wholesomeness. 

Choice    Recipe    Book    Sent    Free 

WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorcnester,  Mass. 

57  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


REG.  u    s. 

PAT. OFF 


' 


Write  for 
1  Wholesale  Price 


on  this  work-saving,  all-metal 
Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Kabinet  direct  from 
manufacturer's.  White  enamelr-d  inside 
and  out.  Nickel  trimmings.  Beautiful- 
sanitary— truly  a  wonder  o£  a  kabinet  at 
a  money-saving  price. 

FreeTrial— Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Rich  8-picce  crystal  set,  white  glass  roll- 
ing pin,  and  patented  bread  board  with 
Q_  _ .1  eacn  kabinet.  We  pay  freight 
DOOK  and  ship  within  24  hours.  30 
prep  days'  approval  test  —  $100,000 
^^  guaranty.  Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  11 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.     Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A  Kaiaitxazog 

ISSStf  Direct  to  You" 


Industrial  Preferred  Stocks 


No.  of    Times     ent 

Yrs.       Div.      Rate  Yield 

Ad.      Earned    Per     Approx.  Per 

Paid       1915    Cent.     Market  Cent. 

Central  Leat.h.,  pfd 10          3             7          143  6.09 

Amer.  Sugar,  pfd 25          V-A          7          119  5.88 

Amer.  Snuff ,  pfd 15          5              6          109  5.50 

Gen.  Chemical,  pfd 16          6             6          117  5.13 

National  Biscuit,  pfd. .. .     —          V/i          7          126  5.56 

Sears-Roebuck,  pfd 9          2M          7          126  5.56 

U.  S.  Steel,  pfd 15         3             7          122  5.74 

Public  Utilitt  Stocks 

Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel 16         \\i         8          133  6.02 

Consolidated  Gas 23          \}4         7          138  5.07 

P.  T.  &  Tel.,  pfd 7          V-A         6           96  6.25 

Mackav  Co.'s,  pfd 11          1%         4           67  5.97 

Peo.  Gas  L.  Co.,  com. .  .  .     22          lJi          8          110  7.27 

Western  Union  T.I.              11          234          5          100  5.00 

As  to  the  record  of  the  above  companies 
the  writer  thought  it  might  be  safely  said 
their  stocks  "would  be  proof  against  dis- 
turbance to  their  present  dividends  in  a 
period  of  reaction  short  of  panic." 


STRIKE  LOSSES  OF  NEW  YORK 
TRACTION   LINES 

Labor  leaders  during  the  traction  strike 
in  New  York  City  announced  that  the 
strike  would  probably  cost  the  companies 
$0,000,000,  but  no  one  knew,  or  could 
fairly  estimate,  at  that  time  just  what  the 
cost  would  be.  That  this  estimate  was 
wide  of  the  mark  has,  however,  been  shown 
more  recently  in  so  far  as  data  are  available. 
The  principal  items  to  be  considered  in 
the  loss  were  traffic  revenue,  double  pay, 
the  wages  of  strike-breakers,  and  the 
maintenance  of  regular  employees,  prop- 
erty damage  being  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  announced  that  such  data  as  had 
become  available  early  in  October  indi- 
cated that  the  loss  "in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  only 
$2,750,000."  He  gave  other  interesting 
details: 

"New  York  Railways  and  the  Third 
Avenue,  operating  the  surface  lines,  are  rel- 
atively the  heaviest  losers,  and  what  effect 
the  strike  had  on  the  market  values  of  the 
traction  securities  was  shown  in  the  New 
York  Railways  5  per  cent,  income  bonds 
and  the  Third  Avenue  stock.  During 
September,  the  adjustment  bonds  showed 
a  market  depreciation  of  $559,000,  and  the 
Third  Avenue  stock  lost  slightly  over 
$1,000,000  in  market  value,  with  a  share 
price  reduction  from  63  to  56^.  Both  the 
preferred  and  common  shares  of  Inter- 
borough Consolidated,  which  represent  the 
Interborough  system  in  the  stock  market, 
appreciated  in  value.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  changes  during  September 
in  the  market  values  of  the  principal  securi- 
ties representing  the  three  systems: 

'Market  'Market 
Value        Value 

"Par        End  of  End  of 
Value        Aug.         Sept.  Increase 

Inter-Met.  41-23 $67,825  $40,597  $49,631  $84,781 

Inter.  Cons,  pfd 45,740  33,390  33,790  400,232 

Inter.  Cons,  com t»32  15,388  16,320  932,627 

Int.  Rap.  Tran.  5s 148,658  145,313  146,428  1,114,935 

N.  Y.  Rys4s 1&76S  14,288  14,335  46,920 

N  Y.  Rys.  adj.  5s 30,626  17,610  17,151  $559,404 

Third  Ave.  stock 16,500  10,451  0,373  {1,078,350 

Third  Ave.  4s 21,990  17,867  17,976  109,652 

Third  Ave.  adj.  5s 22,536  17,696  17,549  $56,340 

*  Three  figures  omitted,    t  Number  of  shares;   no  par  value. 

%  Decrease. 

"A  remarkable  feature  of  the  'strike' 
on  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  was  the 
•handsome  increase  in  traffic  during  Septem- 
ber. The  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
these  lines  during  the  month  was  about 
12,000,000  more  than  last  year,  with  an 
average  daily  gain  in  gross  revenues  of 
about  $20,000,  or  $000,000  for  the  month. 
It  is  likely  that,  the  average  traffic  on  the 
\ew  York  railways  during  September  was 


about  50  per  cent  of  normal,  which  would 
mean  a  gross  revenue  loss  of  almost 
$600,000.  Employees  on  Interborough  and 
New  York  Railways  were  given  double  pay 
during  September,  lnterborough's  pay- 
roll for  a  month  is  around  $750,000.  Witt 
double  pay  that  would  mean  a  total  of 
$1,500,000.  The  increase  in  traffic  offset 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  pay- 
rolls due  to  double  wages.  New  York 
Railways  pay-roll  was  about  normal,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  being 
offset  by  the  double  wages  paid  to  those 
who  did  work.  The  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  strike-breakers  was  a  large  item 
for  New  York  Railways  and  Interborough. 
At  one  time  the  companies  were  feeding 
15,000  men  or  more  daily,  including  regular 
employees.  New  York  Railways,  however, 
did  not  use  any  strike-breakers  in  operating 
cars. 

"It  may  be  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
strike  to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  in 
round  figures  was  $1,000,000,  an  amount 
the  company  is  well  able  to  stand  without 
financial  discomfort,  and  which  is  expected 
to  be  made  up  by  the  endof  thepresentfiscal 
year   through  increased   traffic.     The  loss 
to  the  New  York  Railways  was  probabh 
around    $1,000,000,    while    Third   AvenuV 
may  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $750,000. 
As  far  as  disbursements  to  the  stockholder^ 
of  the  Interborough  Consolidated  preferred 
are  concerned,  the  strike  will  not  make  a 
whit  of  difference.     The  loss  to  New  York 
Railways  may  be  reflected  later  on  in  tht 
interest  payments  on  the  company's  ad- 
justment   income    bonds    for    the    seconc 
six    months    of    1916.     In    the    first    tw< 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Third  Avenut 
reported  a  deficit  after  charges  of  $44,000 
and   September  was   undoubtedly   an  ex 
tremely    poor    month.     In    the    first   tw< 
months  the  effects  of  the  July  and  Augus 
strike  are  included.     It  is  too  early  to  sa^ 
whether  Third  Avenue's  dividend  rate  0 
4   per   cent,    will   be    acutely   endangers 
by  the  strike  losses,  but  that  is  a  contin 
gency  that  must  be  considered  when  tin 
final  results  of  the  fight  with  union  labo 
are  known." 

RECORD  EXPORTS  TO  ALLIED 
NATIONS 


Statistics  issued  by  the  Department  0 
Commerce  for  the  first  seven  months  0 
1916  showed  remarkable  advances  in  ship 
ments  from  this  country  to  the  Entent 
Allied  Governments.  At  the  same  time 
there  had  been,  not  an  increase,  but 
large  decrease  in  the  goods  sent  from  thi 
country  to  the  four  neutral  Europea 
nations,  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway,  an< 
Sweden.  In  these  seven  months  the  in 
crease  in  exports  to  the  Entente  Allies  wa 
in  round  numbers  a  billion  dollars,  ou 
best  customer  having  been  Great  Britaii 
Of  the  showing  in  detail  a  writer  in  Th 
Journal  of  Commerce  said: 

"Shipments  from  this  country  reache 
the  enormous  total  of  $2,926,221,372  fc 
the  seven  months  of  this  year,  compann 
with  $1,970,277,207  for  the  same  period  ( 
last  year.  The  gain,  accordingly,  is  aboi 
one  "billion  dollars.  Of  this  amount  $2 
258,984,000  was  sold  to  the  Allied  Power- 
constituting  around  three-fourths  of  tt 
entire  export  commerce  of  the  eountr; 
When  it  is  remembered  that  exports  to  tl 
Allies  for  the  first  seven  months  of  last  ye; 
amounted  to  only  $1,377,547,000,  it  is  see 
that  there  has  been  an  expansion  of  yer 
nearly  one  billion  dollars  to  these  natioi 
alone.  In  other  words,  practically  « 
whole  of  the  increase  in  exports  for  the  tn 
periods  under  comparison  was  recorded  j 
shipments  to  the  Allies,  the  decreases  1 
neutral  Europe  and  the  increases  to  Sout 
America  practically  balancing. 

"That  this  tendency  toward  growth  in  e 
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COME  and  RIDE  WITH  ME 

Vhen  friends  accept  your  invitation,  omit  apologies  for  the  car  you 
rive.  Apology  cures  no  faults  and  wins  no  esteem.  Happiness 
omes  from  owning  a  car  that  needs  no  defense,  no  "whitewashing" 


OWN  an  appropriate  car.  In  winter  that  means 
a  closed  car.  For  the  successful  man  or  woman 
it  means  a  closed  car  of  best  merit.  To  those 
accustomed  to  unhampered  living  it  means 
a  closed  car  of  exclusive  distiftction,  not  a  copy  of  any 
other  car  in  town,  but  one  of  unmistakable  charm  and 
individuality — a  car  designed  to  your  own  personal 
taste  in  body  style,  finishing  fabrics,  color  harmony, 
and  appointments.  Such  a  car  requires  no  apology. 
Instead  you  are  every  day  rewarded  with  the  approval 
of  your  friends,  with  the  approval  of  every  passerby 
who  has  eyes  to  see. 

In  making  your  car,  we  enjoy  creating  a  beauty  that 
will  exactly  meet  your  desire.  We  fashion  your  car 
to  your  ideal.  It  becomes  a  splendid  personal  posses- 
sion, a  car  that  is  a  delight  wherever  and  whenever 
it  appears. 


Closed  Car 
Prices  range 
as  low 
as  $2800. 
IVe  are  at 
your  service. 


By  specializing  for  many  years  on  distinctive  cars  for 
private  ownership,  we  have  achieved  in  the  Winton 
plant  an  art  beyond  imitation,  an  art  that  adds  zest 
to  the  use  of  your  Winton  Six.  That  art  is  at  your 
service.     Simply  write  or  telephone. 

The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland 
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The  Greatest  Success  of  Them  All 

Two  years  ago  the  Milburn  Light  Electric  made  its  bow.  It  is  speedy,  too,  with  unusually  long  mileage  per- charge. 

A   d  almost  instantly  it  was  touched  by  the  fairy  wand  that  The  operating  cost  is  less  than  any  other  car — gasoline  oi 

b;ings  success.  electric. 

It  grow  and  grew  in  popularity  until  today  it  is  preemi-  And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  Milburn  price — a  price 

nent  among  electrics — and  remember,  the  electric   is  more      made  possible  only  by  our  large   production  and  advancec 
.pillar  than  ever  before.  manufacturing  facilities. 

rhe  car  has  always  possessed   undeniable  beauty,  finish,  The  nearest  Milburn  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  thi 

car  for  you. 

Or,  if  he  is  unknown  to  you,  write  to  us.    We  will  scud  yoi 
his  name  and  address,  as  well  as  the  new  Milburn  catalogue 


charm.  This  season  these  features  are  even  more  pronounced. 
And  there  are  other  substantial  reasons  for  Milburn  success. 
!r  is  the  lightest  electric  built, and  by  far  the  easiest  to  control. 


Established    1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 


Toledo,   Ohio 


Automobile    Division 
The  Milburn   Charter  solves   the  home  charging  problem     inexpensively     efficiently 
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>ort  trade  is  not  showing  si^ns  of  weaken- 
og  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ship- 
nuts  to  the  Allies  for  the  month  of  July 
lone  expanded  from  $198,959,000  to  $354,- 
117,000.  This  tendency  to  increase  is 
irther  emphasized  by  the  figures  on  goods 
.  the  neutrals,  which  increased  from  $14,- 
18,000  to  $17,305,000  for  July,  as  com- 
ared  with  an  actual  decrease  from  $234,- 
19,000  to  $149,805,000  for  the  seven 
ninths"  period. 

"The  United  Kingdom  remains  the  best 

istomer  of  the  United  States,  purchasing 

1,048,520,000  here  for  the  seven  months  of 

il(i,  as  compared  with  $000,279,000  for  the 

me  time  in  the  preceding  year.    For  July 

ie  increase  was  from  $84,123,000  to  $152,- 

12,000.     The    increase    in    shipments    to 

ranee  was  equally  remarkable,  showing  a 

in  from  $304,128,000  to  $472,285,000  for 

e  seven  months,  and  from  $42,038,000  to 

0,918,000  for  July  alone. 

"Computed  on  a  proportional  basis,  ex- 

irts  to   Russia  in  Europe  and  Russia  in 

;ia    outstript    the     percentage    gain    to 

iier    nations,    tho    in    total    values    the 

•rcase  is  not  so  imposing.     For  the  seven 

liiths   shipments    to    Russia    in    Europe 

vanced  from  $48,926,000  to  $124,601,000, 

!',.r  July  from  $18,548,000  to  $36,818,- 

I).     In    a    similar    manner    exports    to 

issia  in  Asia  gained  from  $19,880,000  to 

14,089,000.     Canada   rivals   France   for 

second    place,    next    to    the    United 

rtgdom,  in  its  consumption  of  American 

•ducts.     The     increase     in     exports     to 

aada  for  seven  months  was  from  $174,- 

2,000  to  $316,853,000,  and  for  July  from 

1,494,000  to  $50,087,000." 


The  increased  amounts  of  imports  by 
Allied  Powers  testify  amply  to  their 

Ad-  to  recover  from  the  havoc  wrought 

ni  their  commerce  in  the  early  part  of 
war.     The  German  trade  for  the  seven 

nt lis,  however,  shows  a  marked  falling 


How  Present-Day  Parents 

Keep  the  Hat- Rack  Filled 

These  are  times  when  the  Home  attractions  must  win  against  a  host  of  outside  allure-    I 
ments.     Yet  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  played  at  home  are  doing  it. 

You  should  send  for  our  free  color  book  and  learn  the  lifetime  charm  of  playing  bil- 
Hards;  learn  the  delight  of  parents,  boys  and  girls. 

$5   Brings   a   BRUNSWICK 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLE 

$2.50  Monthly  Soon  Pay*  the  Balance 

As  the  nights  grow  longer,  let  your  sons  and  daughters  entertain  at  home.  Let  billiards  brighten  vour  own  leisure  I 
hours  and  bring  you  perfect  health. 

You  can  afford  a  small  payment  now  as  well  as  later.  So  why  postpone  these  hours  of  merry  conquest  ?  Complete  \ 
high-class  Playing  Outfit  of  Balls,  Cues,  etc.,  included  without  extra  cost. 

Send  This  Free  Coupon  Today        «■■-»  —  —  —  —•  —  -■  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ■*=. 

Don't  mistake  toy  imitations  for  scientific  Brunswick*.    These   I  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
tables  are   built  of   beautiful  oak  and  mahogany   richly   inlaid.   I  Dept.  3S-P,  623-633  S.  Wabajb  Ave.,  Chicago 

"Quick  Demountable"  Brunswicks  require  no  extra  room.     You   ■ 
can  set  them  up  quickly  anywhere  and  take  them  down  easily    |       Send  free,  your  color-photo  book 

"Baby  Grand  "for  homes  with  a  spare  room,  attic,  basement  or  I       "  Billiards—  The  Home  Magnet" 

den — is  the  finest,  most  popular  table  in  the  world.  |  and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer. 

If  you  are  not  sure  which  store  in  >  our  town  supplies  the  genuine,    , 
see  these  tables  in  our  beautiful  color  book.  "Billiards — The  Home  |  »/ 
Magnet."     If  s  free.     Write  or  send  this  coupon  at  once.  ■  iVum< 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company  J    \,Mrf„ 

Dept.  35-P.  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Classified    Columns 


MERICAN    EXPRESS 

Hckels  8  Tours   -An  International  Travel  Agency 
TRAVEL  under  ESCORT 

OUTH  Grand  Circle  Tour 

MER1CA  November  8 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
merican   Express    Travel  Dept. 

66   Broadway,    New  York  City 
"la,,  Boston,   Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
,'  nay  Amcrii'an  Kxpress  OfrU'o. 


WEST  INDIES— SOUTH  AMERICA 

Leisurely,  luxurious  travel 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149 TremontSt.,Bo$ton 

RUSSIA  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE 

WAR.  An  astonishing  description  of  the  de- 
velopments the  war  has  caused  in  the  Ru^i.tn 
people.  Russia  of  To-day.  by  John  Foster 
Fiasrr.  explaining  people,  country  and  future. 
I  Profusely  illustrated;  cloth  bound.  $1.50;  by 
mail,  Si.6j.  Funk  S:  Wagnaixs  COMPANY, 
New  York. 


PERSONAL 


you 


IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

q  and  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get  alongside  of  the  real 
c  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  everywhere.  Read 
book  if  yon  have  been  in  London.  It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if 
haven't  been — -it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
liously  illustrated.  $1.50  net. 
NK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New   York   and    London 


5ERMAN 
FRENCH 
ATIN 


DICTIONARIES 

These  three  volumes  will  show  you 

how  to  find  the  English  equivalents 

of  French, German  and  Latin  words. 

■'ni,  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German  or  Latin  equiva- 
'ita  of  English  words. 

spell,   pronounce,   syllabicate,   etc.      How   to  conjugate   the  various 

reign  verbs.     How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and   measures  into 

1  I'eim.ui  equivalents,  etc..  and  vice  versa.    They  contain  lists 

geographical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


of  proper 


CasseU's  New 
German  Dictionary 

German-English 
ar>a  tnglish-Germun 
(Two  Vocabularies) 
'"Hi.  ft 


Cassell's  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-English 
and  English-French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's 

Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


er  volume;  with  Patent  Thumb-Notch  Index.  50  cents  extra,  or  FuU 
mm*  Leather,  Gold  Edges,  Bible  Paper  Oe  Luxe  Edition.  Indexed.  $5.00. 

unk  &  W  agnails  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  tor  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  ns  any  diamonds,  watches,  oid 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Vour  goods  returned  at  oi  r  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

WE   ESTABLISH    YOU    IN  BUSI- 
NESS   FOR    YOURSELF 

Now  paying  others  53.000  to  16,000 yearly. 
Exclusive  territory  contracts  for  selling  our 
Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  and 
libraries.  High-grade,  educated  men  with 
references  ;  cash  deposit  guarantee  required. 
UNDERWOOD  8:  UNDERWOOD 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  II.  New  York. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  tor  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SKRV1CE. 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


REAL    ESTATE 


Real  Florida  Home  for  Sale 

GRAND  VIEW  VILLA,  commanding  one 

of  the  prettiest  views  in  Florida.  Twelve 
acres,  200  feet  frontage  on  picturesque  St, 
John's  River,  2!i  miles  from  Jacksonville, 
overlooking  city;  15  miles  from  Atlantic 
Beach,  on  paved  boulevard.  Many  bearing 
fruit  trees,  including  75  orange  and  grapefruit. 
Plums,  pears,  pecans,  etc.  Fine  garden  winter 
vegetables.  strawberries,etc.  Numerous  hard- 
wood shade  trees.  Nine  loom  home,  tur 
nished.  Bath,  running  water,  garage.  2  milk 
COWS,  1-5  chickens.  Place  pays  all  expenses, 
including  servants,  plus  several  hundred  net 
profit.  Send  for  particulars  and  photographs, 
D.  P.  Davis,  Owner,  South  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


DUPLICATING     DEVICES 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER,  >1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
front  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  85,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Duikin, 
Reeves  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 


GOVERNMENT    RAILWAY    MAIL 
Clerk  Examinations  everywhere,  awn.     178 

month  to  commence.  Vacations.  Sample 
questions  free.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  R  181,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Best  stock  of  guaranteed  typewriters.  I  10 
up.  Remingtons,  Olivers.  Monarchs.  Un- 
derwoods. Factory  rebuilt  at  great  cost 
saving.  Write  for  our  catalog  No,  7SC. 
WHITEHEAD  1VI  Ktt  RITKR  CO. 
186  N.  LaSaUeSt,  Chicago 


For  Sale 
NEW   FLORIDA    BUNGALOW 

Close  to  Rellair  Golf  Links 
ami  hotel.  8  rooms,  1  baths; 
sleeping- porch, beautiful  trees. 
Price    low,    or    might    rent. 

DO\U.n    tUORD,  0*M* 
117    MHurmlrk  Bldf.  t  bl<-»iro.  III. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 
PATENT  YOUR  IDE  \S.  Patents  obtained 

through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  hig  mann- 
factun  is.  \\  rite  today  for  free  K-ok  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.Swn  i.  m  Seventh  St,  Washington,  D.<  . 


IDEAS    WANTED.— Manufacturers   are 
writing  for    patents   procured   through    me. 

Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sen;  nee.      I    heip  vo.:  matket  yo   i 
on       Ad\  ice   tree       R.    B.   Owen.   45 
Owen  B.dg  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
l!ooks  and  advice  FREE  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  reterences.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion 
WATSON  K.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
SM  K  St,  Waslvmgion.D  C 
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Cut  Tire  Cost 
One-Half 


rPHE  Trump  Auto  Jacks  make  tires 
•Mast  55 %  longer.  Proved  by  actual 
test.  Take  strain  off  of  fabric.  Pre- 
vent blowouts.  Let  tires  dry  out. 
Save  many  times  their  cost  on  one  set 
of  tires  alone. 

plest,  quick- 
est acting  jacks  sent  on  absolutely  free  trial. 
Don't  miss  this.  You  risk  nothing.  We  send 
the  whole  set  of  4  and  pay  freight.  Try 
them  7  days.  If  you  find  them  better  than 
any  other  jack,  send  $5.00  and  keep  them. 
Otherwise,  return  at  our  expense.  Trump 
Jacks  will  lift  5,000  lbs.— guaranteed. 


No  money. 
Just  your 
request  for 


Send  Today 

the  set  of  jacks,  with  license  number  of  your 
car.  Remember  you  have  7  days'  trial  before 
you  decide.  Costs  nothing-  if  not  satisfactory 
Write  now. 

The  Trump  Products  Company 

Dept. 2407, Garland  Bldy.. Chicago,  111. 


lycos 

THERMOMETERS 

f^/lsk  Uour  Dealer 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  TycosorTaylorThermomtter  for  Every  Purpose 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  on  FREE  TRIAL  any 
standard  visible  typewriter  direct  from 
factory  to  your  home.  Rock  bottom  prices. 
Every  machine  factory  rebuilt  and  guaran- 
teed. You  can't  afford  to  miss  our  special 
list.  It  means  comfort,  dollars  and  cents. 
Write  for  it  today. 
Typewriter  Co.,  182  N.  Dearborn  St..  Dept.  L.D.,  Chlrago 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2-50 

i.  Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It'sac-  ^^^™ 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  99H, 999. 99.  Saves  time,  brain  work 
an<i  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered 
ete,$a.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  DepL  21,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

"Don't-Snore " 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  TJ.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Pottpaid.  Money  refunded 
any  time  without  question.  3  sizes — Small,  Medium i90','o 
of  sales).  Large.  Athletes  use  it  to  promote  nose  breath- 
infi  and  avoid  "dry  mouth."  From  Marathon's  to  Golf. 
Comfortable  and  Convenient — Information  on  Rcauest- 

Simple  Device  Co.  MID0LEBUR6.  VA..B0Z  12 


INFLUENCE  OF  THK  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth, 64  pages.    50eents. 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Best  Fancy  Work  Hand-books 

Written  by  Deaconess.  Large  print, 
plain  instructions,  beautiful  illus- 
trations: no  better  books  published. 
The  following  are  now  ready: 
Book  of  Quilt  Patterns,  450  dea. 
Book  of  Cross  Stitch  Designs, 
Practical  Crochet  Book,  No.  1, 
Practical  Tatting  Book,  No.  1, 
Gen'l  &  Pert.  Pat.  Catal's  60  pps. 
Any  one  of  above  books  mailed  for 
15c,  any  two  for  25c,  any  three 
for  40c,  any  four  for  50c,  or  the 

live  kcta  for  60c.     Send  money  order  or  silver,  no  stamps. 

LADIES'  ART  CO.,         Block  62.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


off,  due  obviously  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  blockade  by  Great  Britain. 

"Statistics  as  to  exports  to  the  neutrals 
also  bear  witness  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
British  blockade.  Shipments  for  the  seven 
months  to  Denmark  fell  awav  from  $49,- 
326,000  to  $30,066,000,  the  Netherlands  de- 
creased from  $101,957,000  to  $00,900,000, 
and  Sweden  from  $57,445,000  to  $23,047,- 
000.  Of  the  four  countries,  Norway  was 
the  onlv  one  recording-  an  increase,  from 
$26,221,000  to  $35,732,000  for  the  seven 
months.  The  tendency  for  July  seems  to 
be  toward  an  increase  again. 

"The  following  table  gives  a  detailed 
comparison  of  shipments  to  the  Allies,  the 
Teutonic  powers,  and  neutral  Europe  for 
seven  months  and  also  for  July: 


Exports* 

July 

Allies                  1916  1915 

France $80,918  $42,638 

Italy 15,960  13.853 

Russ.  in  Eur 36,818  18,548 

I'll.  Kingdom 152,742  84,123 

Canada 50,087  29,494 

Russ.inAsia 9,537  1,385 

Australia  and  New 

Zealand 8,305  8,918 

Total $354,367  $198,959 

Teutons: 

Germany $1,053  $96 

Aus.-Hungary 16 

Total $1,053  $112 

Neutrals: 

Denmark $3,185  $3,800 

Netherlands. .. .       7,317  4,574 

Norway 4,700  2,636 

Sweden 2,103  3,208 

Total $17,305  $14,218 

♦Three  figures  omitted. 


Sewn  Months 
Ended  Jidy 

1916 

1915 

$472,285 
137,542 
124,661 

1,048,520 
316,853 
114,089 

$304,128 

134,639 

48,926 

660,279 

174,422 

19,880 

45,034 

35,273 

$2,258,984 

$1,377,547 

$1,118 
68 

$11,649 
36 

$1,186 

$11,685 

$30,066 

60,960 
35,732 
23,047 

$49,326 

101,957 

26,221 

57,445 

$149,805       $234,949 


COMMODITY  PRICES  STILL  HIGHER 

On  October  1,  commodity  prices  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  had  reached 
another  high  level.  They  were  outlined 
in  compilations  made  by  Brddstreet's, 
Dun's,  and  the  London  Statist,  and  The 
Economist.  These  advances  for  October, 
as  they  had  been  for  September,  so  far 
as  they  concern  this  country  were  ascribed 
mainly  to  "an  extraordinary  consuming 
demand,"  said  The  Journal  of  Commerce. 
At  the  same  time,  other  influences  than 
normal  ones  had  in  certain  instances 
accentuated  the  strength  in  prices.  In 
general  the  increases  had  been  gradual. 
Following  are  the  index-numbers  as  com- 
piled by  the  several  economic  periodicals: 

Brad-  Stal-  Kruno- 

street's  ist  mini  Dun's 

September  1,1916...  11. 7803  134.5  4372  152(08 

October  1,  1916 12.0399  134.4  4423  152.355 

Yeahly  Average 

Erono- 

Bradstreet's  Statist  mist 

1915 9.8530  108  3.329 

1H14 8.9034  85  2.658 

1913 9.2076  85  2  692 

1912 9.1867  85  2  580 

Hill .' 8.7132  80  2.586 

1910 8.9881  70  2.513 

L909 8.6153  78  2.390 

1908 8.0094  73  2.213 

1907            8.9045  80  2.310 

1906 8.4176  77  2.499 

In  its  comments  on  these  figures,  the 
J  on  rmil  of  Commerce  writer  noted  that 
li  rod  street's  number  for  October  I  was  the 
"highest  level  yet  attained."  It  indicated 
a  rise  of  2.2  per  cent,  over  September  1, 
and  one  of  22  per  cent,  over  August  15, 
1914.  As  compared  with  October  1,  1915, 
there  was  an  increase  of  20.5  per  cent.  In 
breadstuff's,  where  crops  are  short  this 
year,  the  figures  stood  at  a  record  high 
Level.  The  same  was  true  of  provisions, 
lea  I  her,  and  textiles.  Cases  where  in- 
creases occurred  included  live  stock,  fruits, 
chemicals,  and  drugs.     Following  is  a  table 


showing  the  high  and  low  points  of  different 
groups  in  this  country: 


■High- 


Breadstuff* Oct.    1,  '16,  *   1439 

Live  stock Sept.  1,  '16,      4975 

Provisions Oct.    1,  '16,2.8439 

Fruits Sept.  1,  '16,     .3300 

Hides  &  leath Oct.    I,  '16,  I  8800 

Textiles Oct.    1,  '16,  3 .  2315 

Metals May  1,  '16,  1.0151 

Coal  &  coke Oct.    I,  '02,     .11126 

Oils May   1,  '16,      5547 

Naval  stores \pr.    1 ,  '  1 1 ,     .1 662 

Build's;  materials Aug.   1, '01,     .1156 

Chemicals  and  drugs.. Mar.  1,  '16,  1.6858 
Miscellaneous Nov.  1,  '04,    .  6077 


Low 

Jul)  1,  '96, 

July  l,  '98 

July  1,  '96, 

July  1,  '90, 

July  1,  '96, 

Julv  1,  '96, 

July  1,  '96, 

July  1,  '96, 

Jul}  1,  '90, 

July  I,  '96. 

Dec  1,  '11, 

Sept.  1,  '10, 

July  1,  '96, 


ihb:, 

i  3616 

121(1 

004J 

i 


The  writer  also  discusl  other  index- 
numbers — Dun's  Review,  Sauerbeck's,  and 
the  London  Economist's: 

"  Dun's  index  of  wholesale  quotations  for 
October  stands  at  $152,355,  against  $152.- 
018  on  September  1.  The  present  total 
shows  a  large  increase  over  $126,663  on 
October  1,  1915,  when  the  trend  was  a 
upward.  The  extensive  damage  to  tli^ 
leading  cereal-crops,  fully  confirmed  by  the 
Government  reports,  has  prompted  heavy 
speculative  buying,  especially  of  wheat 
options,  and  similar  conditions  ha\e 
existed  in  cotton,  which  has  soared  to  the 
highest  position  in  several  years.  During 
the  month  meat  aid  dairy  and  garden  prod- 
ucts decreased  but  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  advances  in  breadstuff s,  other  food-, 
clothing,  metals,  and  miscellaneous. 

"The  following  table  gives  Dun's  index- 
number  for  July  1,  with  comparisons  for 
earlier  dates: 

Oct.  1,         Sept.l,        Oct.l, 
1916 

Breadstuffs $31,821 

Meat 13.691 

Dairy  and  garden 20.702 

Other  foods 12.616 

( 'lothing 26.826 

Metals 21.326 

Miscellaneous 25.373 


1916 

1915 

$31,061 

$23,540 

14.690 

11.169 

21.541 

18.769 

11.962 

10.717 

26.516 

21.926 

21.224 

17.065 

25.024 

23.177' 

Total $152,355      $152,018      $126.66.! 


"Sauerbeck's  index-figure  for  the  end  of 
September  is  134.4,  which  represents  the 
inconsequential  decline  of  one-tenth  of  a 
point,    thus  falling  a  shade   short   of  tip 
high  level  reached  by  the  August  figure. 
134.5.     In  detail  the  figures  show  a  declim 
from    129.7   to   128.1   in  foodstuffs  dunnt 
September  and  an  increase  from  137.9  U 
138.9  in  materials.     Vegetable  foods  (corn 
etc.)  advanced  from  129.9  to  133.6,  cof  <  i 
and  tea  from  85.6  to  8(5.0,  minerals  154.! 
to  155.7,  textiles  from    128.9  to  130.9,  aia 
sundries  from  133.8  to  134.     Animal  food 
decreased  from  154.7  to  146.1. 

"For  the  end  of  September  The  Econo 
mist's  index-number  is  4423,  an  advance  o 
51    points   over   the    number   for  Augusl 
which   was   4372.     The   September  figur 
represents  a   100  per  cent,   increase  froi 
the   basic   number  of   2200,   which   is  to 
average  of  the.  commodities  in  question  fc 
the  five-year  period   1901-1905.     The  ac 
vances  in  September  were  general.     Cerea 
and  meats  are  18,4  points  higher  at  101! 
other  food  (tea,  sugar,  etc.)  has  advanced 
points    to   3363-2;    textiles    are   55   poim 
higher  at  937.    Minerals,  on  t  he  ot  her  ham 
are  lower,  having  declined  14 }  ■>  points  I 
858  J4  while  heavy  goods,  such  as  timbe 
leather,  etc.,  are  12  points  lower  at  1073. 

Bradstreel's,  in  discussing  its  own  hide 
number,  noted  thai,  while  the  ultimate  co 
sumer  in  this  country  made  complaint 
there  was  at  the  same  time  "buying  pow 
of  unprecedented  proportions."  Compel 
lion  to  get  goods  "seemed  to  overshadt 
the  question  of  whether  prices  wen  n 
already  too  high."    The  writer  said  furth* 

"Tho  there  is  much  talk  about it 
necessity  for  checking  the  upward  nig 
of  commodities,  as  well  as  about  consen 
I  ism    in    buying    being   desirable,    the  K 
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is  that  supplies  relative   to  demands  ace 
all  too  light,  and  while  America  remains 

I  he  one  leading  open  market  of  the  world, 
with  money  to  lend  as  credit  to  finance 
purchases  by  oversea  buyers,  little  relief 
mm  high  prices  can  bo  expected,  par- 
ticularly as  prospects  of  peace  seem  as 
list  ant  as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  In- 
leed,  the  trends  are  such  that  the  shopper 
las  small  room  in  which  to  operate,  and 
while  certain  commodities,  those  that  are 
;ubject  to  speculative  manipulation,  will 
in  doubt  ebb  and  ilow  in  response  to  one 
>r  more  of  a  multitude  of  factors,  manufac- 
iinil  articles,  of  which  there  is  a  marked 
laucity  for  anything  like  speedy  delivery, 
ire  likely  to  work  higher  instead  of  lower. 
ii  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  a  detailed 
eeital  of  which  is  unnecessary,  it  is  not 
istonishing  to  find  that  prices  in  England, 
hi  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Canada,  ami 
ii  re  are  at  record  levels  for  what  may  be 
i  inicd  modern  times;  nor  can  the  fact  that 
iiunerous  edible  articles  command  the 
lighest  prices  since  our  Civil  War,  with  its 
iat  currency,  occasion  much  astonishment. 

"Examination  of  the  individual  groups 
hows  that  breadstuffs,  crops  of  which  are 
oncededly  short,  are  at  a  record  high  level, 
md  a  similar  statement  applies  to  provisions, 
nil's  and  leather,  and  textiles.  Demand  for 
•radically  all  of  the  commodities  compris- 
rig  the  groups  named  is  well-nigh  insatiable 
ncl  the  extraordinary  high  prices  prevail- 
ng  for  textiles  is  due  not  only  to  especially 
rinunerative  quotations  for  raw  cotton, 
nit  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are 
irtually  besieged  by  orders. 

"Pressure  on  our  space  prohibits  more 
hail  passing  mention  of  the  actions  of  par- 
icular  commodities,  but  it  is  well  to  mark 
hi'  fad  that  fifty  articles  advanced  within 

month's  time,  while  only  nineteen  de- 
fined and  thirtv-seven  remained  station- 
ry."  ' 

In  the  Same  Boat. — "  1  ask  you  to  pay 
in    this  bill,"   said  a  tailor  to  a  waggish 
lobtor. 
"  Do    you    owe    anybody    anything?  " 
sked  the  wag. 
'  No,  sir,"  replied  the  tailor. 
"  Then  you  can  afford  to  wait."     And 
ft"  he  walked. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  the  tailor  called 
iKain.     Our  wag  was  not  at  his  wit's  end, 
n.  turning  to  his  creditor,  he  said: 
'  Arc  you  in  debt  to  anybody?  " 

\  es,  sir,  1  am  sorry  to  say  1  am." 
"  Well,  why  don't   you  pay?  " 

I   haven't  got   the  money,"  replied  the 
nilor,  with  a  wobegone  countenance. 

That's  just   my  case,   my  dear,  sir.     1 
hi  glad  to  perceive  that  you  can  appreciate 
ij   position.     1  always  respect  your  judg- 
it'iit,    sir.      Give    me    your    hand,    sir."- 
Httsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Wish-bone  Not  Needed.— They  were 
ining  off  fowl  in  a  restaurant.  "  You  see." 
'  explained,  as  he  showed  her  the  wish- 
one,  "  you  lake  hold  here.  Then  we  must 
"lh  make  a  wish  and  pull,  and  when  it 
'reaks  the  one  who  has  the  bigger  part  of 

will  have  his  or  her  wish  granted." 

"  '*ut  1  don't  know  what  to  wish  for," 
I"'  protested. 

"Oh,  you  can  think  of  something,"  he 
aid. 

X"-    I    can't,"    she    replied;     "  1    can't 
took  Of  anything  I   want   very  much." 
"  Well.  I'll  wish  for  von."  he  exclaimed. 
"  Will  you.  really?  "  she  asked. 
"  Yes." 

"<'ll.  then,  there's  no  use  Fooling  willi 
he  old  wish-hone."  she  interrupted,  with  a 
lad  smile;  -  you  can  have  me."— Wis- 
'"'«»<  State  Journal. 


The  Man  Who  Shaves 
Himself,  says — 

YOUR  own  razor — your  own 
brush  and  soap— what  a 
feeling  of  security ! !  Saves  time 
and  money,  too." 


mm 

GEM   DAMASKEEN   BLADES 


The  GEM  is  mechanically  perfect  and 
built  to  last  a  lite-time.  The  frame  is 
simplicity  itself — just  a  hinged  top  plate 
which  grips  the  blade  firmly  against  the 
guiding  teeth  at  the  exact 
angle  for  a  clean,  quick  shave 

Every  GEM  Damaskeene  Blade 
is  made  of  the  highest  grade  steel, 
specially  tempered  to  hold  a  keen- 
cutting  edge  which  can  lie  stropped 
again  and  again,ensuring  every  time 
a  perfect  "Gem"  shave.    7  for  35c. 

All  Live  Dealers 
GEM    CUTLERY    CO.,  Inc.,    New  Y 

Canadian  Branch:     591    St.   Catherine  St.  W.,   Montreal 


$100 


1 


Outfit  includes 
razor  complete 
with  7  Gem  Dam- 
askeene Blades, 
ing  and 
•■troppinn  handli  * 
— all  in  handsome 


BEDFORD  IND 


Good   Opportunities 
For     Manufacturers 

If  seeking  a  new  location  for  your 
tactory,  you  will  do  well  to  consider 
Bedford,  Indiana.  Here  you  will  find 
cheap  factory  sites,  an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  material,  cheap  coal, 
water  and  power,  plenty  of  good 
labor,  a  splendid  climate,  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  low  freight  rates 
and  a  mighty  fine  city  in  which  to  live. 

Bedford  is  ideally  located,  80  miles 
south-west  of  Indianapolis,  on  the 
main  line  of  Monon,  B.  &  O.,  S.  \\  .. 
and  C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  BedfordStonelndustiy;this  alone 
makes  it  a  thriving  city.  It  has  num- 
erous   other    progressive    industries. 

Get  the  Facts  on  Bedford 

Before  deciding  on  any  location,  get  the  Facta 
and  figures  on  Bedford. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and 
full  particulars.     Address 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bedford  Indiana 


When  You 

Study 
Words 

in  the 

FUNK&WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


your  convenience  will  he  he^t  served  if  this 
massive  book  is  held  by  one  <>t  our  special 

DICTIONARY 

STANDS  or 
HOLDERS 

It  \  mi  own  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, write  now  foi  special 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe- 
cially constructed  Dictionary 
Stands,  here  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Trust  These  Tires — 

They  Couple  Ease  With  Safety 

BENEATH  the  greater  grace,  the  spryer 
action,  the  surer  comfort  of  Goodyear 
Cord  tires — is  strength. 

Simple,  honest,  trustworthy  strength. 

It's  there — in  every  inch  of  cord,  in  every 
ounce  of  rubber.  We  put  it  there  and  put 
it  there  to  stay. 

We  put  it  there — not  by  sacrificing  any  ele- 
ment of  comfort,  of  life,  or  of  appearance— 
but  by  fostering  and  amplifying  these  quali- 
ties,  even  while  developing  a  sounder  and 
stronger  foundation  for  them. 

We  coupled  greater  ease  with  greater  safety 
by  coupling  greater  suppleness  with  greater 
strength. 

Only  the  Goodyear  method  of  Cord  tire 
construction  could  achieve  this  perfect  bal- 
ance of  resilience  and  security. 

Only  the  Goodyear  principle  of  many  layers 
of  light,  strong  cords,  cushioned  in  springy 
rubber,  could  make  tires  so  flexible. 

Only  the  Goodyear  practice  of  protection 
by  special  feature  against  any  form  of  acci- 
dent, could  make  them  so  safe. 

We  repeat,  you  can  trust  these  tires. 

They  are  true  Goodyears,  from  bead  to  bead 
built  in  an  institution  where  cost  is  sub- 
ordinate to  quality,  where  experience  and 
disposition  have  firmly  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  pays  better  to  give  better  value. 

They  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q.  D.  Clincher 
types,  in  both  All- Weather  and  Ribbed 
Treads,  for  gasoline  and  electric  cars. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6?  Rubber  Company, 

Akron,  Ohio 
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30,000  "STRAW  VOTES"  IN  FIVE  BIG  DOUBTFUL  STATES 


STATE 


Please   mark  an   "X"  before  the  name  of  the   candidate   you   voted 
for  in  1912  and  the  candidate  you  will  vote  for  in  1916 


IF  WE  CAN  CATCH  THE  VOTERS  in  the  glare  of  the 
search-light  as  they  are  shifting  from  one  political  camp 
to  another,  and  count  them,  we  can  tell  which  camp  will 
bo  found  to  have  the  heaviest  battalions  next  Tuesday.  So 
we  have  shot  a  ray  of  light  at  five  big  "doubtful"  States  where 
the  paths  from  camp  to  camp  are  crowded  with  marchers,  coming 
[and  going,  and  have  made  a  count  of  those  caught  by  its  momen- 
I  tary  gleam.  Whether  this 
census  of  the  shift  of  votes 
is  a  true  index  of  the  re- 
sult, a  few  days  will  tell. 
We  give  it  here  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

The  year  of  the  great 
disruption  in  the  Republi- 
can party,  1912,  bequeaths 
the  enigma  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  next 
Tuesday.  Political  ob- 
servers are  asking  whether 
President  Wilson  will  again 
1)0  able  to  win  the  votes  he 
irew  away  from  the  Pro- 
gressives and  the  Republi- 
cans in  their  family  quar- 
el,  and  wonder  how  tight- 

y  welded  is  to  be  this  year's  alliance  of  the  Republican-Progres- 
ive  party.  Campaign  prophets  are  trying  to  figure  what  effect 
'resident  Wilson's  foreign  policies  may  have  on  German- 
American  and  Irish-American  voters,  and  how  the  average 
nan  will  regard  the  Administration's  Mexican  policy,  its  eight- 
ioui  law,  its  "war-time"  prosperity,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
or  a  Republican  protective  tariff  when  peace  comes.  A  politi- 
>'  expert  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  reports  that  "never 
i  the  memory  of  politicians  of  to-day  has  there  been  a  contest 
Inch  approached  the  present  one  for  closeness.  It  is  like  a 
aohtoace  where  an  extra  puff  of  wind — or  just  a  zephyr — on 
lie  closing  reach  may  drive  one  across  the  finish-line  first." 
s  this  supreme  moment  approaches,  the  press  inform  us,  the 
•es  ot  campaign  managers  and  candidates  are  fixt  chiefly  on 
»  tore  big  doubtful  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
"liana,  and  Illinois.  The  combined  electoral  vote  of  these 
Knmonwealths  numbers  127,  which  is  nearly  halt'  of  the  26(5 


votes  necessary  to  a  choice  by  the  electora  I  college.  Allowing 
for  the  respective  strength  of  either  candidate  in  Slates  known 
as  "sure"  one  way  or  the  other,  the  anxiety  of  both  parties 
about  the  "big  five"  is  easily  understood.  With  the  object  of 
discovering  an  inkling  of  the  result,  The  Literary  Digest  has 
taken  a  personal  "straw  vote"  of  50,000  of  its  subscribers  who 
vote    in    these    States.      Having     no    preference     for     any    of 

the  parties   and    present- 


1912 
TAFT— Republican 
WILSON— Democrat 
ROOSEVELT— Progressive 
CHAFIN— Prohibition 
DEBS— Socialist 
Did  Not  Vote 


1916 
HUGHES— Republican 
WILSON— Democrat 
HANLY— Prohibition 
BENSON— Socialist 


FACSIMILE    OF    THE    POST-CARD   ON  WHICH   30,000  REPLIES  WERE   RECEIVED   IN 
ANSWER  TO  THE    LETTER  OF  INQUIRY  TO  READERS  IN  THE  DOUBTFUL  ST>n» 


ing  the  indications  of  the 

strength  of  all  of  them  just 
as  t  hey  reach  us  from  read- 
ers of  various  political 
faiths,  The  Literary 
Digest  feels  it  offers  its 
findings  with  the  unique 
weight  of  strictest  non- 
partizanship. 

Supposing  the  Republi- 
can-Progressive party  to 
be  solidly  reunited,  it  i- 
apparent  that  Wilson's 
supporters  face  the  task 
of  winning  over  enough 
voters  to  outnumber  the 
combined  forces  that  out- 
voted them  in  1012. 
In  that  year  in  New  York,  we  learn  from  the  records  of  77/. 

World  Almanac,  Wilson  received  655,475  votes  and  Taft  and 

Roosevelt  together  received  845,449,  out  of  a  whole  vote  cast 

of  1,587,983.     Wilson's  plurality  over  Taft  was  200.047. 

In  New  Jersey,  out  of  a  whole  vote  of  (32,534,  Wilson  received 

178,289  and   Taft    and    Roosevelt    234,245.      Wilson's   plurality 

over  Roosevelt  was  32,879. 

In  Ohio,  out   of  a  whole  vote  of  1,033,557,   Wilson   received 

423,152  and  Taft  and   Roosevelt   together  506,303.      Wilson's 

plurality  over  Tafl  was  146,086. 

In  Indiana,  out  of  a  whole  vote  of  654,474,  Wilson  received 

281,890,  and  Taft  and  Roosevelt   together  313,274.      Wilson's 

plurality  over  Roosevelt  was  119.8S3. 

In  Illinois,  out  of  a  whole  vote  of  1,146,193,  Wilson  received 

105,048  and  Tafl   and  Roosevelt  together  640,091.      Wilson's 

plurality  over  Roosevelt  was  18,570. 

In  the  five  States  combined,  Wilson  ballots  tallied   1,943,854, 
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THE  PATCHED  TIRE. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 


HEADED   IN  DIFFERENT  DIRECTIONS  AT  ONCE. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


THRUSTS- 


and  Taft  and  Roosevelt  ballots,  2,539,452.  So  much  for  1912. 
We  come  now  to  the  "straw  vote"  of  our  30,000  subscribers 
in  these  five  doubtful  States.  The  grand  total  credits  Hughes 
with  17,938,  Wilson  with  10,040,  Hanly  with  082,  and  Benson 
with  554.  There  are  407  defective  ballots.  The  significance 
of  these  figures  lies  in  the  drift  to  and  from  the  two  major 
parties  as  shown  in  the  vote  in  1912  and  in  1910. 

NEW   YORK 

(45  Electoral  votes) 

FOR    WILSON 
Wilson  1912  to  Wilson  191 6 1,282 

Party  vote 1 ,282 


FOR    HUGHES 

Taft  1912  to  Hughes  1916 1.918 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Hughes  1916.     .1,387 


Tarty  vote 3,305 

Wilson  1912  to  Hughes  1916 660 

Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote"  1912 
lo  Hughes  1916 370 


Hughes's  gain  from  opposition 
parties 1,030 


Taft  1912  to  Wilson  1916 210 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Wilson  1916.  .  316 
Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote  "  1912 

to  Wilson  1916 277 

Wils6n's  gain  from  opposition 

parties 803 


Total  Hughes  vote 4,333 

Total  Wilson  vote 2,085 


Total  combined  vote 6,420 

NEW  JERSEY 
(14  Electoral  votes 


FOR    Hl'GHL.- 

Taft  1912  to  Hughes  1916 1,171 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Hughes  1916.. .  .1,273 


FOK    WILSON 
Wilson  1912  to  Wilson  1916 1,097 


Party  vote 2. 14  1 

V\  ilson  1912  to  Hughes  1916 573 

Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote"  1912 
to  Hughes  1916 298 


Hughes's  gain  from  opposition 
parties 871 


Party  vote 1,097 

Taft  1912  to  Wilson  1916 1  140 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Wilson  1916.  .  262 
Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote  "  1912 

to  Wilson  1916 262 

Wilson's  gain  from  opposition 

parties 664 


Total  Hughes  vote 3,315 

Total  Wilson  vote 1 ,761 


Total  combined  vote 5,076 

OHIO 

(24  Electoral  Votes) 


FOR    HUGHES 
Taft  1912  to  Hughes  1916. 


.1,740 


Roosevelt  1912  to  Hughes  1916...    1,132 

Party  vote :!,X72 

Wilson  1912  <o  Hughes  19  Hi.    . 
Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote"  1912 

to  Hughes  1916 292 


FOR    WILSON 

Wilson  1912  to  Wilson  1916 1,724 

Party  vote 1 ,724 

Ta ft   1 9 12  1 0  Wilson  1916 385 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Wilson  1916  438 
Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote  "1912 

to  Wilson  L918 .  346 


Hughes's  gain  from  opposition 

part1'-  781 

Total  Hughes  vote . 
Total  Wilson  vote 


Wilson's  gain  from  opposition 
parties 1 ,169 

3,653 

2,893 


INDIANA 

(15  Electoral  Votes) 


FOR    HUGHES 


Taft  1912  to  Hughes  1916 1,038 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Hughes  1916...    1,028 

Party  vote 2.066 

Wilson  1912  to  Hughes  1916 268 

Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote"  1912 
to  Hughes  1916 238 

Hughes's  gain  from  opposition 
parties 506 


FOR    WILSON 
Wilson  1912  to  Wilson  1916 1,149 


Party  vote 1,14ft 

Taft  1912  to  Wilson  1916..  95 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Wilson  1916....  210 
Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote"  1912 

to  Wilson  1916 161 

Wilson's  gain  from  opposition 

par*i<>s 466 


Total  Hughes  vote 2.572 

Total  Wilson  vote. 1 ,615 

Total  combined  vote 4,187 


ILLINOIS 

(29  Electoral  Votes) 

FOR    WILSON 
Wilson  1912  to  Wilson  1916 1,29: 


FOR    HUGHES 
Taft  1912  to  Hughes  1916.  . 


Roosevelt  1912  to  Hughes  1916...    1,942 
Party  vote 3.156 


Wilson  1912  to  Hughes  1916 488 

Debs.  Chafin,  or  "No  vote  "  1912 
to  Hughes  1916 418 

Hughes's  gain  from  opposition 
parties 906 

Total  Hughes  vote . 
Total  Wilson  vote.  .  . 


Party  vote l.»  ' 

Taft  1912  to  Wilson  191 6...  -'• 

Roosevelt  1912  to  Wilson  1916.. 
Debs,  Chafin,  or  "No  vote, '1912 
to  Wilson  1916 


7t 


Wilson's  gain  from  opposition 
parties 

.    1,062 
2,290 


Total  combined  vote 6,352 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  replies  we  have  received  shown)! 
that  28  voters  for  Debs,  the  Socialist  candidate  in  1912,  wil 
vote  for  Hughes  this  year,  and  that  1,350  citizens  who  hat 
no  vote  or  did  not  vote  in  1912  will  also  cast  their  ballot  for  tb 
Republican  candidate.  Non-voters  in  1912,  numbering  1,07( 
will  vote  for  Wilson  this  year,  and  92  Debs  voters  are  going  t 
go  over  to  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  gross  number  c 
"straw  votes"  favoring  the  minor  candidates,  which  we  have  nc 
tallied  by  States,  registers  as  follows: 


Taft  to  Hanly 

34 

Wilson  to  Hanly.  .  . 

75 

Roosevelt  to  Hanly  ........ 

.  .     141 

Chafin  to  Hanly                                    ... 

363 

Debs  to  Hanly 

No  Vote  1912  to  Hani-, 

67 

Taft  to  Benson 

23 

97 

68 

1 

.    269 

106 

Total  combined  vote 6,046 


Totul  "straw  vote"  for  minor  candidates 1,236 
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THE  AUTOPEDIBT. 

•Westerman  in  tin-  ('olimiims  O/tfo  .Sf«?r  Journal. 


WHAT  WOULD    Mil     HAVE   DONE,    Mlf     HUGHES? 

—Keys  in  the  Columbus  Cii 


AM)    COUNTER-THRUSTS. 


WE   ARE    "AT  WAR"    IN    MEXICO 

THE    OFFICIAL   DECISION   that    our  soldiers   axe  al 
war    in    Mexico    is    eagerly    welcomed    by    Republican 
journals  as  an  effective  reply  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
slogan,  "He  kept   us  out   of  war,"   while  Democratic  editors 
hasten  to  explain  that  it  is  a  purely  technical  ruling,   whose 
purpose  is  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  American  soldiers 
being  brought  to  trial  before  a  Mexican  tribunal.     The  Admin- 
istration  would  gladly  have  deferred  the  publication  of  Judge 
Advocate   General  Enoch    H.   Crowder's    decision    until    after 
lection  day,  according  to  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents, 
not  only  because  it  dims  the  picture  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  "'peace 
President,"  but  because  it  strengthens  Carranza's  demand  thai 
Ihe  "state  of   war"   be   eliminated   by   the  withdrawal   of   the 
American  troops.     "11  knocks  a  terrible  hole  in  the  Democratic 
assertion    that   the   President   kept   us  out  of    war,"   exclaims 
Chairman  Willcox,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
the  Republican  New  York  Sun  is  convinced  that  it  "knocks  into 
i  cocked  hat"  the  Administration's  "one  best   claim  to  con- 
tinuance   in    power."     Tire    independent    Washington    Star,    on 
the   other    hand,    thinks    il    improbable    thai    the    Republican 
ampaign   managers  will  be  able  to  change  any  voles  with  the 
immunition   unconsciously   supplied   by   our   highest    authority 
>n   military   law,   since   the  country   "is   certainly   not    at    war 
"  the  present -day  sense,  as  in  Europe."     The  question  which 
leeessitated   this  particular  ruling  from    the  Judge  Advocate 
;"!>"'-:d  of  the  Army  was:    "Before  what   tribunal  should  a 
aember  of  the  expedition  in  Mexico  be  tried  for  murder  or 
ipe?        The  text  of  the  decision  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"he  fifty-eighth  article  of  war,  if  it  applies,  answers  (he 
'I'stion.     It  provides  thai  'in  time  of  war,  insurrection,  or  re- 

llion,  the  crimes  therein  specified,  including  murder  and  rape, 
'hall  be  punishable  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial 

'"  <i  committed  by  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
tates.' 

The  application  of  this  article  of  war  depends  on  the  question 
nether  or  not  it  is  'in  time  of  war-  by  reason  of  the  held-opera- 
ons  of  the  expeditionary  forces  in  Mexico,  within  the  meaning 
1  "us  article. 

"It  is  well  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
ourt  (the  prize  eases,  <>7  U.  S.  636)  that  'a  state  of  actual  war 
iay  exist  without,  any  formal  declaration  of  it  by  either  party; 
id  this  is  true  of  both  a  civil  and  foreign  war  '      Probably  th. 


best  definition  of  war  is  that  gi\en  by  Vattel,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  Third  Book  in  his  Law  of  Nations,  defines  war  to 
be  'that  state  in  which  we  prosecute  our  right  by  force.' 

"It  is  thus  apparent  thai  under  the  law  there  need  be  no 
formal  declaration  of  war;  but  that  under  the  definition  of 
Vattel  a  state  of  war  exists  so  far  as  concerns  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  troops  in  Mexico,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  prosecuting  its  rights  by  force  of  arms,  and  in 
a  manner  in  which  war  is  usually  conducted.  The  statute- 
which  are  operative  only  during  a  period  of  war  ha\  e  been  inter- 
preted as  relating  to  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  Thus  ii 
was  held  that  the  operations  of  the  United  States  in  China, 
altho  war  with  China  was  never  declared,  was  a  state  of  war 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes,  the  parties  to  the  war,  so  far 
as  concerned  us,  being  on  one  side  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  other  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  who  were,  from  the  representation  of  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Government,  in  revolt.  It  was  not  contended  that 
at  any  time  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Government 
of  China  were  at  war,  but  that  we  were  prosecuting  our  right  to 
protect  our  representatives  from  the  body  of  Chinese  who  were 
seeking  to  capture  or  kill  them 

"I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  war  is  not 
recognized  as  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  field-operations  in  Mexico 
are  being  conducted  are  those  of  actual  war:  thai  within  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  Mexico,  ii  is 
'time  of  war'  within  the  meaning  of  the  fifty-eighth  article 
of  war,  since  it  would  not  have  been  intended  that  under  such 
conditions  United  Stales  soldiers  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
authorities  of  Mexico  for  trial." 

This  decision  was  officially  accepted  and  indorsed  by  (he 
War  Department.  "If  we  are  not  at  war  with  Mexico,  we  are 
al  least  at  war  in  Mexico,"  agrees  the  Republican  Washington 
Times,  and  in  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.),  we  read: 

"We  have  been  at  war  in  Haiti  without  a  declaration.  We 
were  at  war  in  China  under  McKinley.  We  have  had  an  ugly 
war  with  Mexico  since  we  landed  troops  in  Vera  Cruz.  That 
it  has  not  been  written  upon  the  records  of  Congress  as  a  formal- 
resolution  war  has  not  made  it  any  the  less  shameful  or  blunder- 
ing or  costly." 

Nobody  has  ever  pretended  that  General  Pershing's  mission 
is  one  of  peace,  remarks  The  Times,  "but  the  purely  technical 
state  of  war  that  exisis  between  the  United  Stales  and  a  faction 
in  Mexico  is  not  misunderstood  by  any  intelligent  citizen," 
and  the  attempt  to  make  political  use  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  ruling  "is  about  as  piffling  and  childish  a  proceeding 
.-)>  could  be  imagined."     "Between  'constructive'  war  aud  real 
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war  there  is  a  chasm  which  not  even  an  armored  '  tank '  can 
climb  over,"  notes  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"There  isn't  the  slightest  reason  why  these  technical  decisions 
should  embarrass  President  Wilson  in  the  slightest  degree, 
politically  or  otherwise.     It  is  true  that  Congress  and  not  the 
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"  NOTHING  IN   IT." 

—Evans  ia  the  Baltimore  American. 

Executive  is  the  war-making  power.  It  is  also  true  that  if  we 
admit  that  we  have  a  sphere  of  influence  within  which  we  can 
not  permit  aggressive  interference  by  European  Powers  to  protect 
their  nationals,  a  discretion  must  be  left  to  our  President  that 
almost  involves  the  abdication  of  the  war-making  power  by  Con- 
gress, so  far  as  that  sphere  is  concerned.  This  was  Roosevelt's 
view  when  he  used  force  against  Colombian  troops  seeking  to  put 
down  the  revolution  in  Panama.  It  was  the  theory  on  which 
Taft  sent  marines  to  Nicaragua.  There  is  no  politics  about  it. 
' '  ft7hat  Wilson  has  done  is  to  keep  us  out  of  the  greatest  war 
in  history.  Mexico  and  Panama  and  Haiti  and  Nicaragua  do  not 
amount  to  much  except  as  quibble-material,  and  our  American 
voters  have  grown  more  and  more  tired  of  quibbling  ever  since 
the  Hughes  campaign  began." 

Republican  papers,  however,  reenforce  their  comment  with 
references  to  acts  of  war  by  the  Wilson  Administration  against 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  death  of  American 
officers  and  marines  in  an  engagement  with  Santo  Domingo 
rebels  on  October  24,  remarks  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  "  con- 
troverts positively  the  statement  that  we  are  at  peace."  To 
which  the  New  York  World  replies:  "And  the  death  of  an 
American  soldier  in  suppressing  a  riot  would  also  be  proof  that 
the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution." 

The  bearing  of  the  decision  on  our  soldiers'  right  to  vote  is 
thus  elucidated  by  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.): 

"  Under  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  citizens  of  New  York 
serving  as  members  of  military  organizations  on  service  outside 
the  State  may  vote  at  the  places  where  they  are  stationed,  if  a 
state  of  war  exists.  A  competent  military  authority  said  that 
the  decision  whether,  under  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  New  York  National  Guardsmen  could  be  voted  at  their 
stations  on  the  border  was  for  the  government  of  the  State  and 

not  for  the  War  Department  to  decide 

'This  authority  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  undoubted 
right  of  the  New  York  Guardsmen  to  vote  in  Texas,  if  the 
State  statute  permitted  their  votes  to  be  taken.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  doubted  that  a  State  commission  sent  to  tho 
border  to  poll  the  votes  of  National  Guardsmen  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  poll  votes  for  Senator  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
in  the  absence  of  specific  authority  of  Congress.  Upon  this  point 
he  wa3  not  clear,  and  merely  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion." 


MR.  BAKER'S  REPUBLICAN  TORNADO 

SECRETARY  BAKER  probably  did  not  intend  to  sow  the 
wind  when  ho  likened  our  Revolutionary  forebears  to  our 
Mexican  contemporaries,  but  he  has  been  reaping  a  whirl- 
wind of  criticism  and  denunciation  from  Republican  sources 
and  has  called  down  upon  him  the  scorn  of  many  representatives 
of  our  patriotic  and  historical  organizations.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  declared  the  Secretary  "exquisitely  unfit  for  his  present 
position."  Mr.  Hughes  finds  the  Baker  speech  another  proof 
of  the  Administration's  "ineptitude,"  and  Republican  papers 
characterize  it  as  "preposterous,"  "grotesque,"  and  "slander- 
ous." Officers  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Daughters  of  1812,  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  and  other 
similar  organizations,  are  so  aggrieved  at  the  Secretary  that 
they  demand  his  immediate  resignation  "on  the  ground  that  a 
man  of  such  ignorance  of  history  and  so  lacking  in  ideals  is  not 
a  fit  head  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
woidd  tend  seriously  to  injure  its  morals."  According  to 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.),  the  Secretary's  words 
"have  acted  somewhat  like  a  spark  and  have  set  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  aflame." 

But  Mr.  Baker,  President  Wilson,  and  the  Democratic  press 
do  not  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed.  We  find  no  hint  in  the 
Washington  dispatches  of  a  forthcoming  vacancy  in  the  War 
Department,  and  editors  supporting  the  Administration  either 
ignore  the  incident,  or,  with  the  Philadelphia  Record,  deplore 
the  savage  Republican  attacks  upon  Secretary  Baker  for  "some- 
thing he  did  not  say." 

As  stenographically  reported  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  Mr.  Baker  said  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  speech  at 
Jersey  City  on  October  16: 

"Why  are  we  impatient  at  the  Mexicans?  We  say  they  do 
not  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  people.  Perhaps  they 
don't.  We  say  they  do  not  pay  their  honest  debts.  They 
don't.  We  say  they  are  a  ragamuffin  lot.  We  say  their  money 
is  not  any  good.     That's  true.     It  is  worth  only  two  or  three 


THE  DEADWEIGHT. 

— Hodge  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

cents  on  the  dollar.  We  say  they  do  not  respect  church  prop- 
erty.    That,  also,  is  true. 

"The  amazing  thing  is  that  people  never  respect  these  things 
in  a  revolution.  We  had  a  revolution,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  that  the  conditions  in  this  country  were  so  like 
Mexico  that  it  is  perfectly  astounding  to  read. 

"Washington's  soldiers  in  the  march  to  Valley  Forgo  stole 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  stole  the  silver 
vessels  from  the  churches  and  melted  them  up  to  buy  things  to 
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drink.  They  drove  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  preachers  of 
churches  out  of  their  churches  and  out  of  the  country.  The 
money  of  the  so-called  Confederation  was  so  worthless  that 
when  they  tried  to  make  the  merchants  take  it  the  latter  hid 
their  provisions  in  their  cellars. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  letting  the 
14,000,000  people  in  Mexico,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  fight  out  their  independence  the  way  we  fought  ours. 
Whenever  you  hear  anybody  say  they  can  not  understand  the 
President's  Mexican  policy,  tell  them  to  go  and  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Golden  Rule." 

Mr.  Baker  has  declared  that  he  was  incorrectly  quoted,  and 
that  his  remarks  were  misunderstood.  In  a  letter  to  the  Demo- 
•ratic  National  Committee  he  said  that  as  he  remembered  his 
Irrsey  City  speech  he  began  by  narrating  the  history  of  the 
•ecent  revolutions  in  Mexico  and  describing  the  pitiable  condi- 
ion  of  the  people.  He  then  asked  what  would  have  become 
>f  our  country  if  some  Power  had  "intervened"  while  our 
•evolution  was  still  incomplete,  and  remarked  that  a  revolution 
s  bound  to  be  accompanied  by  disorder.  He  alluded,  he  says, 
jo  the  gibes  at  the  tatterdemalion  Mexican  revolutionists, 
i«ointing  out  that  "Washington's  army  as  it  retreated  to  Valley 
*orge  was  scarcely  clad — it  was  unpaid,  unclothed,  and  unfed, 
iut  it  persisted  through  every  hardship  to  its  great  mission." 

uoting  Mr.  Baker's  letter  further: 

"I  said  we  complain  of  Mexico  that  property  rights  are  not 
lways  respected,  and  that  among  us  to  some  extent  that  was  no 
oubt  true,  as  the  so-called  loyalists  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Cing  George,  even  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  were  driven 
ut  and  their  property  devoted  to  the  revolution.  I  said  it  is 
omplained  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  Mexico  can  not 
ay  her  debts,  and  said  nor  could  we  until  after  the  establish- 
lent  of  a  stable  government.  In  1789  we  inaugurated  a  proper 
nancial  system. 

"With  these  premises  I  urged  that  a  people  who  had  won 

'•eedom  through  marvelous  courage    and    stedfastness  in  the 

(ice  of  every  peril,  difficulty,  and  discouragement  should  have 

empathy  with  any  other  people  struggling  for  freedom,  and 

lould  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  Mexico  while  she  sought  to 

pply  a  principle  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  and 

ter  and  establish  her  Government  as  her  people  want  it 

"I  did  not  compare  Washington's  soldiers  to  Villa  or  to  any 
lexican  bandits  whatever.  I  did  not  say  that  Washington's 
>ldiers  stole  anything  or  that  they  stole  silver  out  of  churches 

•  buy  drink  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
"I  did  not  refer  to  Washington's  soldiers  as  'bad  characters' 

*  compare  them  with  Mexicans  in  any  particular,  but  on  the 
mtrary  I  referred  to  them  as  different  in  training,  race,  and 
oals  from  the  Mexican  people." 

Heading  the  reports  of  the  Baker  speech  in  the  final  days 
their  campaign,  Mr.  Hughes  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  have  used 
in  an  endeavor  to  discredit  the  Administration  of  which  the 
•cretary  is  a  part.     Mr.  Hughes  "never  supposed,"  as  he  said  at 
mmgstown,  Ohio,  "that  the  day  would  come  when  a  represen  ta- 
re of  an  American  Administration  would  say  that  about  the 
en  who  gave  us  our  liberty."    Mr.  Roosevelt  was  campaigning 
New  Mexico  when  he  heard  what  Mr.  Baker  was  reported 
have  said.     After  characterizing  the  Secretary  of  War  as  "an 
liable   pacifist"    who    "is    exquisitely    unfit    for   his    present 
sitiou,"  he  told  the  people  of  Albuquerque  what  he  thought  of 
e  Secretary's  historical  comparisons: 

''The  final  touch  about  the  Golden  Rule  applied  in  comparing 
>n  who  rape  women,  murder  children,  and  torture  wounded 
i  In-rs  to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
1  singularly  humane  soldiers  of  Washington,  adds  an  element 
nauseous  hypocrisy  to  as  preposterous  and  ridiculous  a  slander 
ever  was  circulated  about  the  men  of  the  Revolution 

Of  course  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism,  from  the  stand- 
mt  of  any  American  citizen  proud  of  his  country  and  his  army, 
is  profoundly  unpatriotic,  profoundly  dishonorable,  it  indeed 
lounts  almost  to  desecration  to  compare  Washington's  army, 

men  of  Valley  Forge,  who  sacrificed  everything  for  their 
'"try,  with  the  band  of  bloodthirsty  bandits  who  ravaged 
l>xico  and  whom  the  President  has  been  backing  and  supporting 
their  murders  and  outrages  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  years 
Mexico." 


WHAT   THE   WAR   IS   COSTING   IN   MEN 

EIGHTEEN  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  CASUALTIES,  o! 
which  deaths  make  up  nearly  one-quarter,  is  the  toll 
already  levied  on  the  fighting  men  of  all  the  belligerent 
nations  by  twenty-six  months  of  war.  This  gives  a  monthly 
average    of    more    than    711, 000    casualties — killed,    wounded. 
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THE  CEASELESS  TORRENT. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

prisoners,  and  missing — or  more  than  165,000  a  week.  These 
appalling  figures  are  published  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
perhaps  the  best-known  authority  in  the  United  States  on  the' 
various  phases  of  the  European  War,  and  are  the  result  of  his 
examination  and  analysis  of  all  the  available  statistics  from 
both  belligerent  and  neutral  sources.  If  the  war  remains  a 
contest  of  attrition,  concludes  Mr.  Simonds,  it  will  continue  to 
devour  human  life  at  this  rate  for  another  two  years,  but  victory 
at  the  last  must  be  with  the  Entente  Allies  because  their  total 
available  man-power  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Point  is  given  to  these  figures  and  this 
prediction  by  the  fact  that  while  on  the  Western  front  the  Allies 
push  forward  on  the  Somme  and  the  French  under  General 
Nivelle  recover  with  a  swreep  the  offensive  at  Verdum,  on  the 
Eastern  front  the  Bulgars,  Teutons,  and  Turks,  under  General 
Mackensen  capture  Constanza,  Roumania's  Black  Sea  port, 
take  the  vitally  important  bridgehead  at  Cernavoda,  and  drive 
forward  victoriously  through  the  Dobrudja.  The  strength  of 
the  double  offensive  against  Roumania- — Falkenhayn  driving 
from  Transylvania  and  Mackensen  from  Bulgaria — refutes  the 
claim  of  the  Allies  that  Germany  has  already  exhausted  her 
reserves  of  man-power,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
foresees  "a  new  period  of  depression  among  the  Allied  nations," 
but  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  their  alliance  can  endure  this  new  reverse  and  this  very 
illuminating  demonstration  that  the  way  to  ultimate  victory 
must  be  long  and  costly,  the  German  success  at  Constanza. 
the  disaster  to  Roumania,  will  have  no  real  consequences.  But 
Germany  will  use  her  utmost  effort  to  make  this  last  success  the 
basis  for  a  settlement  which  shall  not  lie  unfavorable  to  her  or 
too  costly  to  her  foes.  She  has  her  excuse  for  proposing  'vic- 
torious peace'  again.      She  will  use  it." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Simonds's  estimates  of  the  war's  cost  in 
human  lift1 — which  also  appear  in  The  Tribune — we  find  him 
allotting   10.000.000  of  the  total  casualties  to  France.   Russia. 
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Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  8,000,000  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  dividing  the  remaining  500,000  among  the  smaller  nations 
— Belgium,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  on  one  side,  and 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on  the  other.  Here  is  his  table  of  casual- 
ties for  the  six  Great  Powers  involved: 

Entente  Powers.  Central  Poweks: 

France 2,500,000            Germany 4.000,000 

Russia .5,750,000            Austria 4,000,000 

Great  Britain 1,400.000                                                      

Ttaly 350,000  8,000.000 

10.000,000 

Further  examining  this  grand  total  of  casualties,  Mr.  Simonds 
finds  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  about  twenty-four.  That 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  men  killed  in  the  war  to  date  is  4,500,000. 
"In  a  word,  the  war  that  broke  out  over  Servia  has  already 
killed  a  number  of  men  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the  little 
Balkan  State."  Discussing  the  meaning  of  the  figures  he  has 
compiled,  Mr.  Simonds  says: 

"At  the  moment  when  the  war  broke  out  the  four  great 
Powers  united  against  Germany  and  Austria  had  a  European 
population  of  around  [300,000,000.  The  combined  population 
of  Austria  and  Germany  was  120,000,000.  Now,  there  is  no 
question  more  keenly  debated  than  that  of  the  proportion  of  a 
total  national  population  which  can  be  reckoned  as  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  It  may  be  10  per  cent.,  it  may  be  12,  but  it  will 
be  the  same  for  all  nations,  approximately.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Allies  had  available  a  man- 
power of  30,000,000,  the  Central  Powers,  a  man-power  of  12,- 
000,000.  If  the  Allies  have  now  suffered  casualties  amounting 
to  10,000,000,  one-third  of  their  whole  force  has  been  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  incapacitated.  But  if  the  Central  Powers 
have  suffered  casualties  amounting  to  8,000,000,  two-thirds 
of  their  man-power  has  been  temporarily  or  permanently 
incapacitated. 

"Xow,  in  the  case  of  the  German  official  figures  we  saw  that 
the  total  of  permanent  casualties  [killed,  prisoners,  and  badly 
wounded],  with  relation  to  total  casualties,  was  50  per  cent. 
Accepting  this  ratio  we  may  say  that  the  permanent  loss  of  the 
Allies  has  been  5,000,000  and  of  the  Central  Powers  4,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  Allies  have  permanently  lost  one-sixth  of 
their  man-power,  the  Central  Powers,  one-third.  And  this 
ratio  will  remain  constant,  whether  the  various  nations  are  able 
to  put  10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent,  of  their  population  into 
the  field. 

"Here  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  at- 
trition since  the  war  began.  In  a  war  of'  exhaustion  the  weaker 
force  must  ultimately  lose  if  the  war  continues  steadily  a  trial 
of  endurance.  In  the  end,  if  the  Germans  continue  to  lose 
at  the  rate  of  a  third  of  their  man-power  in  the  time  in  whifh 


the  Allies  are  losing  one-sixth,  the  Germans  and  their  allies 
must  succumb.  And  in  the  first  twenty-six  months  of  the 
world-war  this  has  been  approximately  the  ratio  of  losses  in  the 
two  camps." 

Pointing  out  that  it  "requires  not  much  less  than  5,000,000 
men  to  hold  the  present  fines  of  the  Central  Powers,  eliminating 
the  Bulgars  and  the  Turks,"  Mr.  Simonds  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  do  know  that  the  population  of  the  Allied  nations  is  two 
and  a  half  times  that  of  the  Central  Powers.  We  do  know  that 
their  losses  have  been,  if  actually  greater  than  the  German  and 
Austrian,  relatively  much  smaller,  regard  being  had  for  their 
total  man-power,  and  this  means  that  they  are  certain  to  have 
reserves  to  call  upon  when  the  reserves  of  the  Central  Powers 
have  been  exhausted 

"Now,  if  the  Central  Powers  have  lost  only  4,000,000  out  of 
12,000,000 — that  is,  permanently  lost  them — in  the  first  twenty- 
six  months  of  the  war,  they  may  be  able  to  go  on  for  something 
less  than  two  years  more,  losing  at  the  same  rate,  before  they 
will  be  unable  to  put  5,000,000  in  the  field.  They  will  go  longer 
if  their  losses  are  not  as  great,  but  they  will  go  a  shorter  time 
if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  now,  their  losses  increase  with  greater 
pressure  on  all  sides 

"Only  one  thing  is  certain;  we  can't  say  when  exhaustion  will 
come,  because  we  can  only  guess  at  the  figures  of  casualties. 
But  we  can  say  that  it  will  come,  that  it  will  come  to  the  weaker 
party,  which  is  the  Central  Alliance,  first,  and  that  it  will  come 
while  the  opposing  alliance  has  still  abundant  supply  of  men  to 
keep  its  armies  at  the  maximum  of  necessary  strength.  Con- 
ceivably the  Germans  may  win  the  war,  possibly  the  Allies  may 
win  the  war;  but  if  it  goes  on  as  it  is  now  going,  if  it  turns  on 
battle  losses,  if  it  remains  a  contest  of  attrition,  the  ultimate 
outcome  is  patent." 

That  the  Allies  share  this  belief  in  their  ultimate  but  nol 
immediate  victory  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  madt 
on  October  25,  hy  General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Genera 
Haig's  right-hand  man  in  the  Somme  offensive: 

"Our  army  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power,  no 
will  it  have  done  so  until  next  spring,  or  possibly  next  summer 
I  think  we  have  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  there  is  an  undu 
lating  table-land  to  cross  before  we  really  get  on  to  the  down-grad' 
portion  beyond.  This  may  be  steep,  it  may  be  quite  a  gentl 
slope.    But  it  will  be  down-hill  work,  and  comparatively  easy.' 

To  supplement  this  we  have  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure's  testimon 
that  when  he  was  in  France  a  few  weeks  ago  some  of  the  Frene 
troops  were  being  demobilized  and  sent  home.  And  a  Stock 
holm  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  quotes  "a  distinguislu 
neutral  resident  in  Berlin"  as  saying:  "It  may  be  taken  a 
quite  definite  that  the  German  authorities  realize  that  the  v. 
is  lost." 
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AEROPLANE  AGAINST  "  ZEPPELIN."  AN  AEROPLANE  DUEL. 

The  first  of  these  pictures,  which  shows  the  Zeppelin  falling  after  being  hit  by  a  shell  from  an  Allied  aeroplane,  was  taken  from  a  cave  be- 
lind  the  German  lines.  The  second  picture  shows  tho  destruction  of  a  large  German  biplane,  by  Captain  Pierre  Brettinaire.  of  the  Allies'  Scout- 
ag  Corps,  who  succeeded  in  dropping  a  bomb  on  tho  engine  as  he  circled  above  it. 

SUCH  AERIAL  COMBATS  MAY  BE  A  FEATURE  OF  OUR  NEXT  WAR 


CREATING   OUR   AERIAL   SERVICE 


i-x  v 


HILE  IT  IS  DEBATABLE  whether  our  Navy  ranks 
third  or  fourth  in  general  efficiency,  the  United  States 
has  practically  no  rank  at  all"   in  the  matter  of 
|  al  equipment,  as  the  Baltimore  American   observes.     And 
lien  Europe  is  buying  our  aeroplanes  by  the  thousands 
:j  when  the  American-made  flier  is  recognized  by  aeronautic 
wjiorities  as  the  best  are  the  world.     In  this  year's  national- 
ise l>ills,  however,  we  read  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch 
Washington,   there  is  available   "$13,881,666  for  Army 
lotion  and   $3,500,000   for    naval  aviation,  an  aggregate  of 
||381,666."     The  money  is  now  being  spent  as  follows,  ac- 
ing  to  this  correspondent: 

The  aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  commanded  by 
-■<  tenant-Colonel  George  O.  Squier,  has  ordered  175  aeroplanes 
he  Army,  and  soon  will  order  100  hydroaeroplanes  and  100 
inir-sehool  machines  to  be  used  in  training  the  Army  and 
National  Guard. 
'lie  Navy  Department  has  just  let  contracts  for  49  sea- 
>8.     It  has  26  other  seaplanes  under  construction,  besides 


fo 


igible  balloon,  the  D-l,  and  two  new  kite-balloons,  making 

il  <>f  7S  aircraft  units.    At  present  the  Navy's  aviation  equip- 

oonsists  of  only  six  seaplanes,   a  kite-balloon,  and    two 

ve  balloons.     Other  orders  are  to  be  let  by  the  Navy  for 

•  ft.  including  seaplanes  and  a  dirigible  to  cost  about  !$500,000 
its  hangar. 

ttder  the  National  Defense  Act  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
I  opriation  Acts,  2,028  officers  and  men  of  both  services  may 
>' jilized  for  aviation  purposes,  of  whom  148  officers  and  1.200 
''"lied  men  will  be  allotted  to  the  Army  and  150  officers  and 
''  "listed  men  to  the  Navy,  in  addition  to  thirty  acting 
ftas  to  be  appointed  from  civil  life,  as  well  as  150  student 
•'j'0  ^  appointed  from  civil  life  in  the  next  five  years." 

•  experienced  officer  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  military 

';''">  work,   we  are  further  informed    by  this    writer,  "and 
f  tave  been  advertised  for  four  army  balloons,  two  spherical 
;uu  «'o  kite." 

s  'v.  comments  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "this  important  feature 
1  l0nal  Preparedness  seems  at  last  to  be  receiving  the  atten- 
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deserves."     In  this,  it  continues: 


"We  are  only  applying  the  lessons  of  the  European  War  and 
of  our  own  unfortunate  experience  on  the  Mexican  border. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  British  lost  a  thousand  machines  before 
the  air  service  was  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  and  discount  the  more  thorough  preparations  of  the 
Teutons  in  this  respect.  The  aeroplane  was  a  new  thing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  is  now  of  supreme  importance.  The  early 
success  of  the  Teutons  in  launching  attacks  against  the  enemy  at 
opportune  moments  was  due  to  superior  air  service 

"However,  it  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  Anglo- 
French  successes  on  the  Somme  front  and  elsewhere  have  been 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  superior  aircraft  now  possest  by 
the  French  and  British.  They  are  the  eyes  of  the  armies,  and 
the  Germans  have  been  made  blind.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  falling  off  in  the  effectiveness  of  heavy  German  artillery 
be  accounted  for. 

"  For  our  part,  the  breakdown  of  the  air-serviee  was  one  of 
the  conspicuous  failures  of  the  border  operations.  The  lack 
of  machines  was  a  great  handicap.  Had  the  regular  Army 
been  properly  provided  with  aeroplanes  of  the  right  type  and 
power,  Villa's  capture  should  have  been  assured,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  future  aircraft  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  any  kind  of  patrol  maintained  on  the  border, 
while  in  actual  warfare  they  are  now  simply  indispensable.  A 
really  formidable  air-fleet  can  not  be  provided  too  quickly  to 
meet  the  demands  of  real  preparedness  for  national  defense." 

In  the  news  columns  of  The  EagU  we  read  that  the  orders  for 
the  Government's  new  machines  "are  being  placed  with  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country,  in  line  with  a  Government 
plan  to  encourage  the  aeroplane  industry  by  giving  the  smaller 
companies  a  chance  in  the  competitive  field."  In  spite  of  our 
backwardness  in  military  aeronautics,  this  country  is  becoming 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  aeroplanes.  The  Army  orders  will 
help  establish  the  business,  but  foreign  orders  are  doing  more 
Indeed. 

"With  orders  from  foreign  countries  now  being  placed  here  for 
S 10. (KM). 000  worth  of  heavier-than-air  thing-machines,  with  the 
American  'plane  recognized  as  supreme  all  over  tin  world,  and 
with  American  manufacturers  planning  now  for  a  'plane  business 
next  year  that  will  make  the  manufacture  of  flying-machines 
one  of  our  really  important  industries,  a  vision  of  flying-machine 
production  not  far  removed  from  our  automobile  production 
is  seen  by  Henry  Woodhouse,  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America." 
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THE  JEW  AND  THE  ELECTION— The  Jew  "qua  Jew,"  says 
The  Hebrew  Standard,  "has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Presidential  election.  Only  as  an  American  he  is,  and  should  be, 
interested."  Yet,  we  are  told,  "the  campaign  of  1916,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  beheld  a  great  party  appealing  to  American 
voters  of  the  Jewish  faith  for  their  support,  on  the  score  of  what 
that  party  has  accomplished  for  the  Jewish  cause."  "That 
party"  is  unnamed  by  the  New  York  Hebrew  editor.  But 
it  is  obviously  the  Democracy.     For  he  continues: 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  an  abiding  interest  in  the  suffering  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine,  evidenced  by  his  according  permission 
to  American  Jews  to  employ  Government  vessels  to  transport 
food  and  medicines  to  them;  that  his  appointments  to  high 
office  were  tantamount  to  a  recognition  of  Jewish  worth  and 
made  in  defiance  of  deep-seated  and  unreasoning  prejudice, 
and  that  his  interest  in  the  Jews  of  this  country  has  incessantly 


displayed  itself  in  various  ways.  With  those  to  whom  tl 
wish  is  not  father  to  the  thought,  such  an  acknowledgment  < 
worthy  deeds  can  not  be  considered  reprehensible. 

"These  are  good  deeds  which  command  the  respectful  syn 
pathy  of  all  to  whom  the  claims  of  humanity  are  dear.  ] 
these  representations  there  is  no  attempt  to  introduce  Jewi 
as  a  political  figure  into  American  life.  As  well  say  that  ar 
earlier  President,  seeking  reelection,  who  had  supported  ai 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  veterans  of  an  American  war,  ai 
instanced  this  fact  as  a  ground  for  his  vindication  at  the  pol 
had  made  improper  efforts  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  o 
citizens  once  more  for  his  exalted  office.  The  stray  situatio 
in  which  the  present  President  could  act  in  behalf  of  Jen- 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  of  themselves  constitute 
important  or  responsible  campaign  argument. 

"In  spite  of  deafening  partizan  clamor  for  ulterior  purpos< 
we  still  believe  this  campaign  has  not  worked  a  change  in  t 
traditional  position  of  the  American  Jew  toward  politic 
questions!" 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


U-53  modestly  prefers  a  base  to  a  home-run. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

To  make  the  winter  pass  quickly,  sign  a  note  in  the  fall. — Wellington 
News. 

As  second  fiddle  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  wonderful  bass  drum. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Russia  is  slowly  approaching  the  pronounceable  parts  of  Europe. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

At  any  rate,  in  going  to  war  Greece  will  have  only  a  short  distance 
to  go. — Springfield  Union. 

Roumania  seems  to  have  entered  the  war  at  the  right  time,  but  the 
wrong  place. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Those  convicts  who  got  out  of  Sing  Sing  were  trying  to  rejoin  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne. — Philadelphia  Record. 

It  seems  to  take  Mr.  Hughes  a  long  time  to  decide  what  he  would  have 
done  on  tho  spur  of  the  moment. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Anyway,  as  we  understand  it,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  does  not  assert 
that  the  rascally  men  of  1776  were  too  proud  to  fight.—  New  York  Sun. 

German  housewives  turning  over  to  the  military  authorities  their  iron 
and  copper  cooking  -  utensils  probably  have  little  use  for  them. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  decision  of  the  Episcopalians  to  stop  praying  for  the  President 
and  to  begin  praying  for  the  United  States  brings  them  abreast  of  the  rest 
of  the  folks. — Boston  Transcript. 

Now  that  a  hurricane  has  leveled  part  of  the  Danish  "West  Indies, 
Denmark  ought  to  offer  them  as  a  bargain  —  slightly  damaged  —  at 
$24,999,999.98. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  initiative  has  passed  to  tho  Allies 
on  the  Western  front,  but  the  location  of  th,e  referendum  and  recall  seems 
at  present  imdetermined. — Chicago  Herald. 


Greek  statesmen  either  are  or  have  resigned. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  trouble  with  undersea  war  is  that  it  is  not  on  the  level. — B<>' 
Transcript. 

John  Bull  pays  attention  to  our  letters  if  not  to  our  notes. —  I 
Street  Journal. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek  a  French  admiral  steps  in  and  purloins 
Navy. — Indianapolis  News. 

Another  important  question  for  Mr.  Hughes:    What  will  he  do  if 
isn't  elected? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  slogan  of  the  Hughes  campaign  seems  to  be,  "Knock  and  it  s  1 
be  opened  unto  you." — Savannah  News. 

After  a  while  paper  may  be  so  scarce  that  shoe-manufacturers  c  t 
afford  to  use  it  in  soles. — Des  Moines  Register. 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  America  is  partly  duo  to  the  high  cos  if 
killing  in  Europe. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  prize  for  hard-luck  stories  goes  to  that  man  out  West  who  looks  8 
Wilson  and  is  named  Hughes. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  calmness  with  which  the  Greeks  conduct  a  revolution  shoul<  * 
an  object  lesson  to  hot-headed  South- American  republics. — Binning  m 
Age  Herald. 

King  Constantine  of  Greece  evidently  interprets  the  invitatioito 
join  the  Allies  as  being  practically  an  invitation  to  join  Servia  and  Belg  a. 
— Chicago  Herald. 

"If  St.  Paul  were  alive  to-day,"  says  John  D.  Rockefeller,  "he  *M 
be  a  captain  of  industry."  But  he  isn't,  and  therefore  he  is  consicsi 
a  saint. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Colonel   Roosevelt  appears   to  think    (at  this  time)   that,  ha<« 
warned  Germany  in  time,  Belgium  would  not  have  been  invaded. 
Great  Britain  warned  Germany,  did  it  not? — Chicago  Daily  News. 


"' 


OCTOBER  MORN. 

— Harding  in  tho  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  MODERN  MARATHON. 

— Sykos  in  tho  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledge 


"THE    GLORY    THAT    WAS    GREECE." 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHAT  THE  SOMME  DRIVE  IS  DRIVING  AT 


Scale  of  Miles 
Q  10        20        3p' 


INSIGNIFICANT    PROGRESS,    geographically    speaking, 
has  been  made  by  the  Entente  on  tho  Somme,  for,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  French  territory  in  German  occupation, 
e  few  miles  in  Picardy  that  the  Allies  have  regained  are  really 
no  account  as  a  feat  of  reconquest.    Nor  are  the  little  towns 
Peronne    and   Bapaume,    toward    which    the    Allied    drive 
>ms  directed,  places  of  any  stra- 
jic  importance;  even  if  they  fell 
o  Allied  hands,  the  position  of 
•  Entente  on  the  Western  front 
uld  not  be  materially  strength- 
od.    None  the  less  there  are  feat- 
3S  in  connection  with  the  drive 
it  are  most  significant   and  are 
ising  a  certain  amount   of  dis- 
iet    among    the    German    niili- 
iiy  critics,   so   much  so  that    we 
in  the  press  explanations  of 
i  reason  why  the  German  lines 
retreating,  instead   of  advanc- 
as   two  years   of   almost  un- 
ij  irrupted    progress  have  led  the 
( rman  people  to  expect.     The  first 
pit  of  interest  in  the  Somme  drive 
i  hat  it  is  continuous,  a  novelty 
i ,  rench- warfare,  and  the  power  of 
1   usivo  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 


as  a  whole.  But  up  to  the  present  such  shortenings  of  the  front 
have  in  no  way  been  necessary.  Even  positions  surrounded 
on  three  sides  have  been  held." 

Professor  Wegener,  whose  correspondence  from  the  front 
appears  in  both  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  and  the  Kolnische 
Zeilung,  is  disturbed  at  the  possible  moral  effect  that  this  yielding 
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I'ach    and    British.      That    dis- 
t  ruished     Swiss     military  critic, 
C;onel    Feyler,    remarks    in    the 
il  de  Genbve: 

The  offensive  has    never  been 

ously  yielded  anywhere,  and 
I  progress,  tho  restricted  to  cer- 
districts,  has  been  constant, 
lis  is  something  new.  Hitherto 
n  ss  on  the  Western  front  has, 
ujiU  cases,  been  arrested  after  a 
nHively  short  period.  The  battle 
f>:'  erdun  is  a  particularly  instruc- 

1  example,  for  it  represents  at 
kjt  five  months  of  offensive,  in  the 
wise  of  which  every  progress 
u|e  has  been  followed  by  a 
jo  pause.  The  Somme  offensive 
io  a  different  matter." 

his  constant  pressure  has  forced  the  Teutonic  armies  gradti- 

1  to  retreat,  but,  as  the  Fra»kfurln-  Zeitung  points  out,  as 

as  the  German  fine  remains  intact  and  unbroken  a  short 
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egic  retreat  matters  little.  On  the  other  hand,  a  steady 
may  result,  as  almost  all  neutral  critics  have  prophesied,  in  a 
ral  retirement  of  the  German  line  from  Switzerland  to  the 
to  positions  in  the  rear  which  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
a  shortening  of  the  front  is  contemplated  by  the  Frankfurter 
"9  when  it  writes: 


I  he  front  must  remain  elastic  and  coherent.     That  is  the 
Ml  t     i   !Uul  whatever  is   tactically   and   strategically   not 
1  i»  further  sacrifices  must  be  given  up.     It  is  true  that  long- 
earned  positions  and  villages  are  being  lost,  but  they  are 
.!  lost  in  a  battle  which   has   dragged   out   over   months. 
u  '»ycr,  even  greater  shortenings  of  the  front,  as  has  often 
3,    clea™y  realized  by  neutral  criticism,  would,  if   they  were 
to  occur  in  the  West,  only  result  in  benefiting  the  situation 


WHAT  THE   ALLIES  HAVE   GAINED   AND   LOST   AT  THE   SOMME   AND  VERDl'N 

The  black   line   marks  tho  front,  the  shaded   portions  ground  captured,  the  dotted  line  the  furthest 

German  advance  into  France. 


of  the  line  may  have  on  those  at  home,  so  he  explains  that  the 
Allies  are  paying  an  exorbitant  price  in  slaughtered  men  for 
every  foot  of  ground  gained,  while  the  Germans  save  life  by  giv- 
ing up  positions  of  no  strategic  importance.     Be  says: 

"The  constantly  renewed  assatdts  which,  by  immeasurable 
sacrifices  of  men  and  material,  permit  at  best  of  the  winning, 
from  time  to  time  and  at  isolated  points,  of  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  meters  of  ground — followed  by  a  fresh  cheek  at  the 
particular  point— can  not  in  any  way  alter  the  situation.  The 
enemy  has  to  rearrange  his  exhausted  troops  and  to  bring  up 
reserves  of  material — which  gives  us  also  opportunity  to  do  the 
same  and  to  make  now  positions.  The  enemy  has  not  come  a 
stop  nearer  to  a  real  break  through  of  a  decisive  kind,  and  we 
care  nothing  about  the  kilometers  of  his  own  soil  which  we 
abandon  to  the  enemy.  Since  July  1  the  advance  at  no  point 
has  exceeded  a  depth  of  10  kilometers.  Consequently  the 
proceedings  of  the  enemy  seem  to  us  to  be  senseless  murder 

"Of  course,  we  do  not  yield  ground  gladly — if  only  because 
of  the  impression  made  on  our  own  men.     The  German  soldier 
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THIS    WAS   ONCE    A    WOOD. 
All  that  is  left  of  a  small  forest  near  Gulllemont  after  a  preliminary  artillery  bombardment  before  au  Allied  advance. 


does  not  like  to  go  back,  even  for  strategical  reasons.  His 
deepest  instincl  is  t<>  press  forward.  With  tough  and  loyal 
devotion  he  clings  to  the  position  entrusted  to  him,  and  only 
very  unwillingly  leaves  fallen  comrades  (minified  belund  him. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  our  own  free  will,  as  1  know  from  the 
personal  utterances  of  various  army  leaders,  that  we  refrain 
from  winning  back  at  any  price  completely  destroyed  positions, 
unless,  owing  to  their  situation,  they  have  a  special  value.  The 
lite  of  our  men  is  what  is  precious  for  its.  The  few  kilometers 
in  themselves  mean  nothing  to  us;  we  have  enough  of  them 
in  hand." 

If  the  Entente  can  succeed  in  forcing  a  breach  in  the  German 
line  thej   will  score  a  valuable  point,  and  ii  is  sigmficant  that  the 
Allied    commanders   after    two   years     of    war   think   that    the 
moment  has    arrived  when    such 
an   attempt    can   be   made.     On 
their   side   they  have  maintained 
a  profound   silence   on  the  point, 
and  it  is  from  Berlin  that  we  hear 
1  bat    the  first    attempt   has  been 
made  —  and    failed.        A    recent 
official  report  from  German  head- 
quarters set  the  attack  on  Sailly- 
Kailhsel  as  the  attempt  to  break 
through    the   German  line.     The 
dispatch   runs: 

"There  is  no  possible  doubt 
the  enemy  attempted  to  reach 
a  decision  with  this  enormous 
effort.  Especially  on  October 
1 2,  he  planned  to  break  through 
on  the  largest  scale.  All  prison- 
ers declare  1  hat  the  losses  of 
the  enemy,  especially  those  of  the 

British,  reached  an  amount  heretofore  unknown.  Reports  of 
<  ierman  troops  fully  confirm  t  bis.  Prisoners  state  French  infantry 
companies  now  number  hardh  fiftj  men.  The  commander,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  the  troops,  had  alcoholic 
drinks  distributed  profusely  among  them  before  the  charge. 
This  fact  shows  better  than  anything  else  the  real  morale  of 
tin'  French  troops.  Prisoners  speak  of  the  attack  as  'hell  on 
the  Somine"  and  "useless  slaughter.' 

"Under  the  circumstances  it  is  easily  understood  why  the 
French  and  British  reports  hardly  touch  on  the  events  of  these 
day-  or  are  completely  silent  in  regard  to  them.  The  days 
of  October  9  t<>  October  13  were  first-class  fighting  days.  They 
broughl  full  success  to  the  German  arms  and  complete  defeat 
to  the  French  and  British.  The  tragedy  of  the  Somme  seems 
near  a  climax." 

But  on  ihe  Allied  side  then  is  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
"-nit-  achieved.     The  London  Outlook  remarks: 


AN,  EXPERT  OPTNION. 


'The  Kaiser's  subjects  are  being  gently  prepared  to  recei 
unpleasant  truths  which  can  no  longer  be  concealed  by  higl 
colored  and  imaginative  reports  of  'decisive    victories'  whi 
will  not  mature.    There  is  a  chastened  note  in  the  report  breaki 
the  news  of  the  Anglo-French  advance  on  Tuesday.     It  ru: 
'The  successes  which  our  enemies  achieved  east  of  Eat 
l'Abbaye  and  through  the  occupation  of  the  villages  in  the  1 
of  Gueudecourt-Bouchavesnes  are  admitted.     In   spite  of    . 
however,  we  must  remember  that  our  heroic  troops  were  h 
faced  by  the  combined  Anglo-French  main  forces  provided  mi 
a  great  mass  of  material  prepared  during  many  months  by 
war-industry  of  the  entire  world.'     This  will  be  cold  consolat  i 
for  a   public   surfeited  with  fairy-tales  of  unbroken  triunrs 
and  educated  to  despise  the  resources  and  fighting  qualities 
the  foe.     The  Potsdam  bluff  has  been  wonderfully  maintain, 

but  the  time  has  come  when  e 
cards  will  have  to  be  exposed.' 

Commenting  on  the  same  C  - 
man  report  quoted  by  The  <  ■ 
look,  the  London  Daily  .1  > 
says: 

"This  report   is  the  most  '■ 
nificant     ever    issued    from    > 
German     Headquarters.   Font 
owns  in    so    many  words  t 
in  the  greatest  and  fiercest 
yet    fought    the   German  - 
has  been  driven  back,  compel 
to  yield  ground — in  short,  bea  a. 

"In  this  sense  even  the  du  -; 
German  must  read  this  dolo  is 
message,  and  not  all  the  Zepp  "■ 
bombings  of  women  in  Br-1 
cottages  will  soften  the  blov 


r. 


The  Boche — "The  cowards!    Th 
pure  barbarism." 


is  is    not    war — this    push.    It   is 
— J  At  Victoire  (Paris). 


CAPTURED  WITH  A  F(T 
BALL — A  prominent  Paris  pi  r. 
I.,  Journal,  records  the  impressions  of  an  Australian  sol  ' 
one  Jack  Bullock,  who  was  wounded  at  Thiepval. 
went  out  with  five  comrades  in  an  attempt  to  bomb  W 
silence  a  German  machine  gun.     He  says: 

"Getting  near  the  enemy  blockhouse,  we  threw  all  the  b<">' 
we  had  so  as  to  leave  the  Huns  before  us  no  respite.     ie> 
were  .certainly  on  the  point  of  surrendering  when  we  found1* 
OUT  ammunition  had  given  out.     What  bad  luck!     Ahead  B| 
Germans  were  showing  their  noses  over  the  redoubt,     b1'1 
fear  that  they  would  find  out  our  embarrassment  and  p 
by  it  one  of  my  two  surviving  comrades     have  I  said  that  J"11 
had  been  killed?— seized  a  Rugby  football  which  we  had  an  ^ 
before  us  from  our  trench  and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  thrj 
at    the   enemy.      They,    not   understanding   the   nature  o, 
object,  and  no  doubt  taking  it  for  a  new  and  formidable  61 
held  up  their  hands,  and  we  captured  them  easily." 
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PROTESTANT   IRELAND'S    OPINION 

A  POWERFUL  MINORITY,  conspicuous  for  its  wealth 
and  culture,  has  consistently  opposed  the  cause  of 
-  Home  Rule.  The  voice  of  Ireland's  Protestant  and 
therefore  Unionist,  party  is  not  so  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the 
United  States  as  that  of  the  Catholic,  and  therefore  National- 
ist, organizations,  whose  view's  have  frequently  been  found  in 
i'if  columns.  Two  leaders  of  the  Protestant  side,  both  disclaim- 
ing any  political  aim,  or  even  affiliation,  have  recently  given 
their  views  upon  the  Ireland  of 
1<>I<>,  and  what  they  say  is 
provocate  e  of  t  hought.  The  first 
is  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  in 
the  London  N  alio  mil  Review  re- 
minds his  readers  that  Home 
Rule  is  still  on  the  statute-book 
and  that  it  is  "futile  to  hope  for 
its  repeal."  He  condemns  the 
proposed  exclusion  of  Ulster  as  a 
scheme  "disliked  by  everybody 
n  Ireland,"  and  proceeds: 

J  have  met  nobody  who  be- 
ieves  that  the  particular  scheme 
iow  on  the  statute-book  could  be 
■•orked  at  all  without  Ulster; 
whatever  measure  is  placed  on 
he  statute-book,  the  authority 
if  Parliament  must  be  main- 
ained  by  the  armed  forces  of 
he  Crown  against  Southerners 
nd  Northerners  alike." 

The   learned  prelate's  despair- 
jig  conclusion  runs: 

"The  practical  conclusion  is 
lial  a  sufficient  number  of*  Brit- 
ih  troops  ought  to  be  kept  in 
reland  after  the  war  to  make  it 
uite  impossible  for  North  and 
outh  to  engage  in  civil  strife."' 


Taking  the  gloomiest  view  of  present  conditions,  the  Arch- 
ishop  says: 

"It  is  the  vainest  of  dreams  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
wlessness  can  be  exorcised  by  mere  legislation.  It  is  all  over 
ountry,  and  it   can  only  lie  dispelled  gradually   by   long 

■ars  of  just  and  firm  rule.  How  to  secure  this  firmness,  which 
i  quite  a  different  tiling  from  any  unduly  violent  coercion. 
tder  a  democratic  system,  in  a  country  wholly  unfitted  as 
't  for  democratic  institutions,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Bui 
is  is  the  real  problem.  The  tradition  of  yielding  to  sentimental 
dinar  when  lawbreakers  are  punished  is  a  damnosa  hereditas 
Inch  will  hamper  the  successors  of  Mr.  Birrell  and  Lord 
berdeen  for  many  a  day.  The  Irish  temper  has  been  trained 
be  impatient  of  restraint  and  indignant  at  penalty.  And 
oh  a  temper  is  anarchic,  naturally,  inevitably." 

Phe  Archbishop  adds:  "Surprizing  as  it  may  be  to  law-abiding 
ople,  no  Irish  Nationalist  expects  to  be  punished  for  political 
'me,  no  matter  how  grave  may  be  its  consequences,"  and 
"  Sir  John  Maxwell  acted  with  "great  moderation  as  well  as 
od  judgment,  ""it  was  enough  that  any  one  should  be  executed 

'reason    1o    provoke    a    very    angry    feeling    throughout     the 
untry." 

Occupying  a  position  in  Protestant  circles  of  perhaps  greater 
luoiice  than  an  archbishop  is  Dr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  the  Provost 
Prinity  College,  Dublin,  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of 
Otestanl  privilege  and  culture.  His  views,  as  set  forth  in 
Klnnod's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  are  exprest  e\  en  more  strongly 
»n  those  of  D,-.  Bernard.  He  thinks  the  present  moment  an 
PWtune  one  for  those  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  political 

"'y.  as  he  expresses  it — 


"Men  who  despise  these  parts  quarrels,  and  are  thinking  of 
the  future  safety  and  prosperity  of  their  country.  I  take  '-are 
not  lo  call  them  patriots,  a  term  which  has  now  acquired  in 
Ireland  an  evil  reputation,  being  commonly  applied  to  convicted 
felons." 

Professor    Mahaffy    thinks    that    many    of    Ireland's    trouble- 
could  be  settled  by  a  Round-Table  Conference,  and  the  committer 
attending  it   should — 

"consisi  partly  of  the  extreme  men  of  all  parties,  not  excluding 
either   fossil    Tories   or   blood-stained    Sinn    Feiners.      It    should 

also  include  some  moderate  men. 
not  bound  ui>  with  any  partj . 
but  cognizant  of  all  of  them,  and 
still  more,  of  the  needs  of  Ire- 
land. I  still  have  some  faint 
hopes  that  such  a  committee 
might  come  to  some  practical 
conclusions,  and  lead  the  House 
of  Commons  into  the  paths  of 
common  sense.  For  of  this  I  am 
far  more  confident,  that  unless 
a  settlement  is  reached  in  tin- 
way,  we  shall  not  reach  it  with- 
out some  far  wider  legislation 
than  mere  Home  Rule,  as  now- 
put  before  us." 

The  Provost  then  adds  very 
significantly: 

"  I  will  here  only  repeat  my 
conviction  thai  if  some  such 
committee  is  unable  to  find  a 
solution  in  an  amending  bill,  it 
is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be 
about  Ireland  that  the  Bouse  of 
Commons  will  not.  find  it  with- 
out some  new  outbreak,  or  a 
completely  new  departure  in 
statesmanship. 

"Why  should  such  a  new  de- 
parture be  thought  necessary".' 
Because  of  the  peculiar  social 
and  religious  conditions  into 
which  the  country  has  drifted, 
partly  by  the  neglect  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  partly  by  the 
active     propaganda     carried    on 

throughout  the  country,  w  hich  has  not  only  leavened  the  massi  - 

of  the  people,   but    has  conquered  the  influence  of  their  religion. 

and    therefore  of   the  onl\    moral   restraint    which    semicivilized 

people  are  likely   to  respect." 

The  Catholic  schools  are  accused  by  this  eminent  educational 
authority  of  being  used  to  nurture  Sinn  Fein: 

'  I  am  convinced  that  this  disloyalty  of  many  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  is  the  deepest  reason  why 
the  new  generation  in  Inland  is  beginning  to  despise  John 
Redmond  and  his  attempts  at  a  constitutional  settlement. 
They  demand  complete  independence  for  Ireland,  even  to  the  de- 
gree of  siding  with  England's  enemies  in  war.  This  is.  of  course, 
absurd,  even  to  the  maddest  of  English  politicians;  but  how  is  ii 
tQ  be  avoided  without  the  employment  of  a  permanent  army  of 
occupation'.'  Until  you  can  make  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
loyal,  the  state  of  opinion  in   Ireland  will  go  from  bad  to  w  or-,  ." 

The  Pro\osi  blames  with  equal  impartiality  the  Catholic 
school  managers,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  and  Irish  members 
of  Parliament  of  e\  ery  school  of  political  thought.     He  conclude-. 

"It  were  amusing,  but  idle,  to  add  further  details.  For  is  it 
likely  that  a  set  of  men  making  a  precarious  livelihood  by  party 
politics  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  ever  consent  to  the  risk 
of  losing  their  incomes.' 

"  I  will  only  say.  in  conclusion,  that  if  many  of  my  statement-, 
and.  still  more,  of  my  inferences,  are  questioned,  and  even 
branded  by  official  contradiction  as  false,  1  shall  content  myself  by 
repeating  the  profoundly  philosophical  reflection  made  by  some 
obscure  Irishman  not  long  ago.  '1  tell  you.  sir.  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  country  was  so  full  of  lies,  but  the  worst 
of  it  is.  more-  than  half  o(  them  is  true.'  The  lies  with  which 
I  may  be  charged  will  be  found  to  have  this  curious  quality." 


'THE   TAMING   OF  THE   SHREW." 

—Passing  Shoic  (London 
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THOSE   TANKS 
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This  is  the  first  photograph  of  the  "  tank  "  in  action  to  reach  this  country.  The 
steel-protected  monster  crosses  streams,  climbs  hills,  veritably  leaps  chasms  and 
mows  down  hundreds  as  it  is  guided  on  its  way  firing  from  its  side  turrets. 


INCREDIBLE  STORIES  about  the  agility  of  the  latest 
war-machine  invented  by  the  British  fill  the  London 
papers.  The  "tanks,"  as  they  are  called,  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  German  authorities  as  "inhuman"  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  Very  little  about  them  has 
as  yet  appeared  in  the  German  press,  but  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
has  given  them  a  name 
in  German  —  Schutzen- 
grabendreadnoughts — 
and  thus  describes  them: 

"Everywhere  the 
technicians  have  been 
busy  upon  the  problem 
of  diminishing  losses 
during  the  attack,  but 
it  has  been  reserved  to 
the  English  to  elabor- 
ate the  most  audacious 
invention  in  that  direc- 
tion. Their 'caterpillar,' 
a  creeping  monster, 
which  is  an  armored 
motor-roller,  made  its 
appearance  for  the  firs< 
time  before  our  posi- 
tions in  the  middle  of 
September.  Its  orders 
were  nothing  less  than 
the  annihilation  of  the 
machine  guns  which  are 
so  dreaded  by  the  at- 
tacking force. 

"This  new  war-monster  may  be  described  approximately 
as  an  armored  motor-car,  with  two  small  towers,  in  which  are 
placed  two  6-pounder  guns,  as  well  as  a  machine  gun.  It  is 
manned  and  manipulated  by  an  officer,  a  driver  with  a  mechanic, 
four  men  at  the  guns,  and  one  for  the  machine  gun.  A  periscope 
with  various  prisms  allows  the  manipulators  an  outlook  from 
under  their  cover.  The  'Big  Willy,'  as  the  English  call  their 
monstrous  creature,  has  a  so-called  endless  rail,  i.e.,  it  lays  a 
track  for  itself.  It  can  even  make  a  kind  of  bridge  for  itself, 
and  in  its  trials  at  home  it  rode  with  splendid  success  over  five 
trenches  and  a  crater. 

"Lloyd-George,  Asquith,  Robertson,  King  George,  and  several 
French  generals  were  full  of 
praises  during  this  inspection. 
Five  torpedo-boats  convoyed  the 
new  war -machine  across  the 
Channel.  Yet  when  it  went  for 
the  first  time  into  a  real  fight  on 
September  15,  'Big  Willy'  died 
a  sudden  death  from  the  first 
shrapnel  shell  that  hit  it." 

English  accounts  admit  that 
one  disabled  tank  has  been  de- 
stroyed, but  by  direct  artillery- 
fire  from  British  guns  behind 
the  lines,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
falling  into  German  hands;  this, 
they  aver,  is  the  only  one  lost 
so  far.  Writing  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs 
describes  the  antics  of  these  curi- 
ous erafl : 


under  its  ribs,'  and  passed  on,  spitting  death  at  the  demoralized 
Germans. 

"It  'stamped'  down  a  dugout  as  tho  it  were  a  wasps'  nest. 

"It  'sat  on'  heaps  of  ruins  and  fired  down  a  village  street. 

"It  went  right  through  the  old  German  trenches. 

"It  crashed  through  broken  barns  and  houses,  'straddled' 
a  dugout,  and  fired  enfilading  shots  down  German  trenches." 

Commenting  on  the  reported  German  protest  against  then- 
use,  the  London  New  Witness  writes: 

"In  solemn  times likf 


A  TANK. 


these  one  is  grateful 
for  a  gleam  of  humor. 
That  gleam  is  supplied 
this  week  by  the  'pro- 
test' of  the  Prussian 
Government  against  the 
use  of  the  new  'tanks' 
as  inconsistent  with  hu- 
manity and  with  the 
laws  of  civilized  war- 
fare! That  is  really 
great!  In  view  of  the 
record  of  Prussia  in  this 
war,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  she  has  a  right  to 
protest  on  such  grounds 
against  anything  at  all. 
If  bombarding  open 
towns,  sinking  peace- 
able passenger  -  ships 
without  warning,  mur- 
dering nurses  and  mer- 
chant captains,  .  .  . 
are  not  violations  of 
humanity  and  the  laws 
of  war,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  non-Prussian  imagination  to  conceive  anything  that 
could  be  such  a  violation.  But,  as  a  fact,  the  tanks  do  not 
need  justification  even  as  reprisals.  They  are  practically 
simply  armored  motor-cars  provided  with  guns  and  capable  of 
spanning  trenches.  Nobody  could  pretend  that  they  were  un- 
lawful, unless  motors  and  guns  are  unlawful." 


"The    first     news     of     success 
came  through  from  an  airman's  wireless,  which  said — 

"A    tank   is   walking   up    the   high    street  of  Flers  with 
British  Army  cheering  behind.'" 


Some  other  achievements  of 

<  ribbs  aii    a-   follows: 


'the  tank"  mentioned  by  Mr. 


1 1  'leant'  against  a  broken  wall  until  it  fell,  and  t  hen  crawled 

0    I  r  tin-  debris. 

"It   wenl   up  io  machine-gun  emplacements,  '<-rusht  the  gun 


GERMAN  EXPORTERS'  PLANS— Broadly  hinting  that  its 
views  are  inspired  by  Mr.  Ballin,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  great 
Hamburg-American  Line,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichlen  writes: 

"During  the  war  and  after  the 
war  our  exporters  will  to  a  gre  it 
extent  have  to  take  new  roads 
The  organizations  have,  however. 
been  created  which,  both  in  tin 
East  and  in  South  America,  are 
intended  to  do  the  preliminary 
labor.  The  German  import  trad< 
has  also  created  new  organiza- 
tions in  the  past  few  months,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  maintain  il> 
ground,  and  doubtless  also,  as  a 
primary  object,  in  order  to  b< 
able  to  oppose  vigorously  th< 
socializing  efforts  of  certaii 
political  circles  which  want  to  la} 
the  hand  of  the  State  upon  cer 
tain  articles  of  importation,  b 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Bcrlii 
unions  of  this  kind  have  beei 
created  simultaneously. 

"But   not  only  1  he  import  am 
export   trades   have  been  organ 
ized.     The  whole  German  wholesale  trade  lias  recognized  tha 
a  fighting   organization    is   necessary,  and    in    May  formed 
central  league,  of  which  Hamburg  will   be  one  local  group.     j 
practical  and   determined    work  is  done  in  all  these  spheres  w 
believe    that    individualism    in    trado   will  be   able    to   mainta) 
itself.     Hut    every   merchant    must  be  clear  about  the  fact  Hi:: 
the  existence  of   his  class  is  at    stake,  and   that   he  has  to  ste 
into    the    ranks  of  his  comrades,   like  a   well-disciplined  soldi' 
who  defends   his  own  house  and  that  of  his  brethren." 


THE  JOHN  BULL  TORTOISK. 

lie  may  be  slow,  but  lie  gels  thare  all  the  same, 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVEN3JAM 


lliiiiitriir.ii> us  by  cuurtesy  u£  "  Tlie  Army  and  Navy  Register, 


Waahington,  D.  C. 
OUR    FIRST  MILITARY    HOSPITAL-TRAIN. 


A  HOSPITAL-TRAIN   FOR  THE   ARMY 


rHE   FIRST  MODERN  TRAIN  of  hospital-cars  ever 
built  in  this  country  for  military  service  has  just  been  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  Pullman  Company  for  the 
uited  States  Army  at  the  instance  of  Col.  H.  P.  Birmingham, 
ting  Surgeon-General.     Trains  of   this  character  have  been 
ed  abroad  in  the  present  war,  but   the  new  American  train 
rpasses  anything  of  the  type 
1  ployed  in  Europe — at  least, 
is  is  the  opinion  of  the  author 
a  descriptive  article  in  The 
niii  and  Navy  Register  (Wash- 
,'ton),  who  gives  us  the  fol- 
ding details: 


"The  work  of  designing  and 
supervision  of  the  new  con- 
duction devolved  upon  Capt. 
rcy  L.  Jones,  of  the  Army 
Bdioal  Corps,  who  is  on  duty 
the  Surgeon-General's  office 
the  War  Department. 
'The  train  is  made  up  of  ten 
llmancars.    Five  of  the  cars 
re  stript  of  berths  and  regu- 
hospital-beds  were  installed 
their  places.     Two   of   the 
•s  are  the  regulation  sleepers, 
b  now  equipment  in  the  way 
extra,  fans,  call-bells,  medi- 
e-  cabinets,  linen -cabinets, 
jara   water-    and    ice-tanks. 
'!  ocar  is  fitted  up  as  an  opera- 
s-room, complete  in  all  de- 
:  Is.    Then  there  is  a  kitchen- 
y,  which    has    facilities    for 
•viding  food  for  over   two 
1  adred  sick.     The  remaining 
•j's  are  used  for  the  medical- 
'•>avtment    personnel.      The 
'(in  of  teu  cars  is  800  feet  in 
1  gth. 

I'Each  car  is  painted   dark 
!  on    and    bears   the    legend 
edical  Department.  United 
ites  Army,' with  the  medioal- 


A   REAL   HOSPITAL. 

Five  of  the  leu  cars  which  make  up  the  hospit ;il-t rain  arc  equipped 
like  this,  with  iron  beds  and  are  to  be  used  for  the  seriously  wounded 
A  different  interior  is  pictured  on  the  next  page. 


corps  and  Red-Cross  insignia.  The  cars  for  patients  have  been 
equipped  with  side  doors,  affording  ample  means  for  taking 
patients  in  and  out  on  litters.  The  beds  are  of  the  regular 
hospital  pattern  of  white  enamel,  and  in  some  of  the  cars  the 
upper  berths  have  been  removed,  while  in  others  they  have 
been  retained  and  will  be  used  for  ambulant  cases.  A  stand- 
ard coach  improved  for  its  new  use  is  used    for    the   medical 

officers  and  the  corps  person- 
nel. The  end  doors  of  all  cars 
have  been  widened  so  as  to  en- 
able the  transfer  of  patients  on 
litters  from  car  to  car  from  one 
end  of  the  train  to  the  other. 

"The  Pullman  people  co- 
operated with  real  enthusiasm 
with  Captain  Jones  in  carry- 
ing out  the  ideas  of  Colonel 
Birmingham,  and  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  the 
rental  of  the  train  with  the 
privilege  of  its  purchase  by  the 
Government  at  a  price  which 
will  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  paid  for  its  temporary 
use.  The  train  is  in  charge  of 
Capt.  11.  II.  Baily,  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps. 

"The  illustrations  .  .  .  are 
reproductions  of  official  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  Pullman 
shops. 

"One  picture  shows  a  typi- 
cal car,  exterior  view,  exhibit- 
ing the  side  doors,  which  are 
open  and  which  have  been 
specially  installed  to  permit 
the  handling  of  litters.  The 
medical-department  and  l\<  d- 
Cross  emblems  are  plainly 
visible. 

"Another  illustration  shows 
....  the  interior  of  the  car 
with  the  hospital  beds.  It  is  in 
such  a  car  that  the  more  serious 
cases   will   be   placed,  while,  as 

already  stated,  the  ambulant 
cases  will  be  assigned  '<>  the 
regulation  sleepers." 


IKiS 
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BEES   AS   FIGHTERS 

THE  "STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE"  has  now  become  almost 
a  cant  phrase  since  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  their  successors 
made  us  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  animal  world  is 
a  battle-ground.  The  strong  prevails  over  the  weak,  while  the 
defeated  species  in  most  cases  is  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
its  superior  fertility.  Thus  the  swallow  devours  its  favorite 
insects  by  the  hundreds,  but  the  insects  reproduce  by  the 
thousand,  and  so  continue  to  exist.  No  doubt  this  is  struggle, 
says  Gaston  Bonnier,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
writing  in  La  Revue  Hebdomadaire  (Paris) ;  but  a  still  more 
vital  conflict,  a  war  of  extermination,  sometimes  takes  place 
I  ict  ween  individuals  of  the  same  species.  This  is  relatively 
rare,  met  with  only  in  the  most  intelligent  and  best  organized 
animal  groups.  Among  the  vertebrates,  man  is  the  principal 
sinner;  among  invertebrates, 
those  monarchical  socialists, 
the  bees: 

"The  conflicts  among  them 
have  the  same  causes  as  great 
wars  among  nations;  overpopu- 
lation, bad  harvests,  the  desire 
for  booty.  Indeed,  it  is  always 
the  strongest  colonies  which 
declare  the  war  against  weaker 
ones,  and  war  regularly  begins 
at  that  epoch  of  the  year  when 
there  is  no  more  nectar  to  cull 
from  the  flowers.  The  con- 
queror never  fails  to  carry 
home  the  honey  of  the  con- 
quered, even  if  his  own  hives 
are  packed.  But — and  here 
the  analogy  with  man  is  a 
striking  one — the  war  contin- 
ues even  after  its  economic 
purposes  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished. The  intoxication 
of  success  drives  the  conqueror 
to  carry  the  fight  to  a  finish. 

"It  is  well  understood  that 
the  bee  is  a  poetic  insect.  But 
when  we  leave  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  and  descend  to  the 
realities  of  life,  we  are  shocked 
by  the  ethics  of  the  beehive. 
The  most  naked  materialism 
prevails  on  every  rung  of  the 
social  ladder,  from  the  [queen 

to  the  lowest  day-laborer.  Collectivist  egotism,  cruelty  carried 
to  barbarity,  pitiless  murder  of  the  wounded,  even  if  the  latter 
belong  to  the  conqueror's  own  colony,  the  savage  elimination  of 
the  veterans  when  they  have  lost  their  usefulness — these  are 
some  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  bees'  moral  code. 

"We  all  know  of  the  deadly  duels  between  the  queens,  the 
slaughter  of  the  defenseless  innocents,  poor  husbands  of  her 
Majesty,  immolated  by  the  numerous  clan  of  neutral  working- 
women — a  cruel  feministic  revenge  of  old  maids! 

"No  mutual  help,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
common  welfare  of  the  nation;  no  pity,  no  charity.  Nothing 
but  scientific  organization,  work,  tenacity — three '  qualities 
which  are  characteristic  of  a  certain  human  tribe  that  we 
need  not  designate  by  name 

"When  Maeterlinck,  in  his  charming  'Life  of  the  Bee,'  speaks 
in  enraptured  terms  of  the  clever  militaristic  organization  of  the 
city-State  of  Hymenopteropolis,  the  poet  draws  a  gentle  veil 
over  the  bayonet-attacks  and  asphyxiating  gases  of  the  warriors' 
trench-warfare.  The  apiculturist  should  rather  listen  to  science 
than  to  poetry,  and  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  first  skirmishes, 
he  would  act  wisely  by  immediately  stopping  further  bloodshed, 
for  there  is  danger,  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle-ground  has 
vanished,  that  he  may  find  both  armies  stretched  out  on  the 
ground  as  dead  as  door-nails  and  the  supplies  gone  or  irretrievably 
spoiled.  Sometime  tin  beehive-owner,  by  imprudent  methods, 
unintentionally  provokes  war  between  the  hostile  camps. 

"It  is  an  interesting  and  well-known  fact  that  the  queen  uses 
her  sting  only  in  her  duels  with  sister-queens  and  that  she  does 


"DINNER    IS   NOW   BEING   SERVED." 

The  hospital-train  described  on  the  previous  page  includes  a  com- 
pletely equipped  kitchen-car  and  has  facilities  for  providing  food  for 
200  sick,  in  addition  to  the  medical-department  personnel. 


not    generally    participate  in  the    deadly    conflicts  among    the 
common  folk.     The  issue  is  apt  to  be  doubly  fatal  becausi 
attacked  bee  pulls  away  the  sting  of  the  aggressor,  who 
away,  victorious,  it  is  true,  but  its  body  ripped  open. 

"Of  course,  there  would  soon  be  no  bees  left  if  all  the  attacking 
bees  were  killed.  In  the  fight  the  stronger  combatant,  after  a 
prolonged  struggle,  often  succeeds  in  holding  down  the  ex- 
hausted adversary.  In  a  trice,  the  conqueror  introduces  his 
sting  between  two  rings  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  enemy's  hod} 
and  escapes.  We  must,  further,  not  forget  that  the  bees  have 
not  given  up  altogether  the  time-honored  method  of  fori 
warfare.  Most  of  the  battles  take  place  within  the  beehives, 
and  here  a  small,  well-organized  garrison  can  successfully  i 
an  enemy  attacking  with  superior  forces. 

"After  this  expose  of  general  hymenopteral  strategy  and 
tactics,  let  us  study  the  fight  at  close  range.  It  is  a  regular 
prize-fight.  With  fangs  and  mandibles  the  combatants  grasp 
one  another  in  deadly  embrace.  Only  in  this  position  can  the 
sting  do  its  work.     The  double  pair  of  wings  are  useful  for  the 

transportation    of   the  troop 
each  one  representing  an  at 
plane.     But  there  are  no  Z 
pelin  fights.     In  whatever  wa\ 
the  struggle  may  have  started 
the  adversaries  are  soon  on  th< 
solid  ground.     The  infuri;; 
contest  often  lasts  a  full  hour. 
When  the  duelists  see  that  the; 
are  of   about    equal  strength 
they  give  up  the  fight,  flying 
off  in  opposite  directions." 

Mr.  Bonnier  tells  us  that  bee 

hive  fights  are  a  most  curious 

spectacle.      The    little   arinie: 

have  their  reserve  troops,  which 

over  the  heads  of  the  fightin; 

forces,  rush  to  the  succor  of  th< 

attacked  barracks.    The  lai 

from  the  very  first  hour  of  fchei 

construction,  whether   in   th< 

cavity  of  a  rock,  a  basket,  or  : 

wooden  box,  are  provided  witl 

the  necessary  defensive  work? 

A  special  corps  of  sappers  i 

detached  to  collect  a  kind  o 

glue  from  alders  and  bircke- 

poplars  and  willows,  to  be 

lized   for    the  cementation  i 

the  walls.     The  width  of  th 

entrances    and     exits    closel 

fits  the  bodies  of  the  inmates.     He  goes  on: 

"If  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  hostile  bees  or  other  enemit 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  gates,  the  inmates  resort  to  trend 
warfare,  every  one  of  the  parallel  wax-cakes  forming  a  fortifie 
ditch.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  sentinels  are  posted,  and  whe 
a  working-bee  returns  with  forage  the  patrol  approaches  an 
seems  to  ask  for  the  pass-word.  Would-be  intruders  or  spi> 
from  other  hives  are  chased  off  or  killed  by  the  watchers.  If 
force  of  marauders  is  too  strong  for  the  guard,  a  wireless  tel 
phone  call  brings  forth  the  necessary  police  reserve.  Shoul 
however,  the  single  spy  have  succeeded  in  intruding  and  ro 
bing  the  hive,  it  is  soon  seen  to  return  with  companions.  Aft 
several  of  these  forage  parties  havo  successfully  returned,  tl 
whole  hive  throws  itself  upon  the  enemy's  camp  suddenly,  ai 
without  official  declaration  of  war.  Both  sides  fight  with  gre 
courage,  but  when  one  hive  has  lost  its  queen  it  seems  to  reah 
the  disorganization  that  is  bound  to  follow  and  gradually  giv 
up  the  fight. 

"When  night  surprizes  the  fighters  before  a  decision  has  be 
reached,  the  conflict  stops.  But  the  aggressor  returns  _  to  t 
attack  on  the  next  day,  or  even  for  several  days  following  t 
initial  assault,  unless  exceptionally  inclement  weather  prevent; 

"In  case  of  complete  success,  wo  to  the  conquered!    'Massaci 
is  the  only  word  that  expresses  the  situation.     None  is  span 
even  the  larvae  and  eggs  are  destroyed.     The  highest  h<>"< 
are  reserved  to  the   bee  that  is  fortunate   enough  to  kill  tji 
enemy  queen." 
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The  author  then  raises  the  question  whether  the  scourge  of 
civil  war  also  rages  among  his  little  friends.  The  great  apicul- 
turist  Reaumur  inclines  toward  the  affirmative.  Gaston  Bonnier 
reserves  judgment.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  regales  us  with  a 
splendid  account  of  a  royal  duel  between  two  queens — poor, 
constitutional  dummies,  by  the  way,  whose  main  function 
consists  in  laying  1,000  to  3,000  eggs  per  day!  The  date  of 
the  duel  was  May  15,  1790,  and  the  eye-witness  was  the  famous 
Swiss  apiculturist,  Hubert,  of  Geneva.  Peace  is  declared 
possible  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  where  the  author  expresses 
the  conviction  that  hymenopteral  militarism  would  see  its  last 
day  it'  all  beehives  could  be  concentrated  in  countries  with  a 
constant  climate,  such  as  Ecuador,  Peru,  Madeira,  the  Azores, 
or  Formosa,  where  the  bees  could  find  their  provisions  through- 
out the  year  and  the  struggle  for  life  would  be  consequently 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


THE   SANITARY   MOVIES 

THE  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES  of  the  moving- 
picture  show  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  persons 
who  have  failed  to  point  out  that 
these  features  are  by  no  means  inherent 
in  the  "movies"  themselves,  but  only  in 
the  particular  conditions  under  which 
the  producers  have  chosen  to  present 
them.  An  editorial  writer  in  Table  Talk: 
the  National  Food  Magazine  (Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  September),  advocates  "open-air 
movies  as  a  paralysis-cure,"  and  points 
out  that  in  Boston  the  moving-picture 
shows  have  been  utilized  during  the  past 
summer  as  part  of  a  huge  propaganda  for 
censoring  the  public  health,  indorsed  and 
aided  by  a  formidable  list  of  local  public 
and  charitable  societies.  These  all  work, 
wt  are  told,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bos- 
ton Park  and  Recreation  Department. 
The  writer  says: 

"The  exhibitions  were  planned  by  a 
committee  representing  the  various  con- 
stituent associations.  The  responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  the  plan  rests  with  a 
program  committee.  Two-  and  three- 
night  stands  are  the  rule'  in  the  various 
parks,  with  changes  in  the  program  each 
night. 

"11  ere  is  a  move  not  only  to  popularize 
Boston's  parks,  but  to  drive  hygiene  home 
to  the  people.     I  present  it  as  something 
for  other  communities  to  think  about.   .   .   . 
This  is  a  splendid  work  for  women's  clubs. 

!Not  only  can  they  plan  the  open-air 
movies  and  work  in  harmony  with  the 
men's  organizations  in  arranging  the  de- 

i;iils,  but  they  can  send  emissaries  among 

i  he  mothers  and  children  who  should  have 

these  lessons  in  health  and  hygiene  and 
tir    up    interest    in    attending.     Where 

necessary,  means  can  be  provided  by  which  mothers  of  young 
bildren  living  away  from  the  parks  can  be  taken  to  and  from 
hem,  with  a  little  exertion  and  no  expense.  It  is  one  thing  to 
isk  people  to  come  to  a  place  blocks  away,  and  another  thing 
0  provide  the  means  of  going  or  the  car-fare.  Women's  clubs 
will  think  of  the  details  which  escape  many  men.  They  will 
>rovide  chairs  for  mothers  of  babies  and  for  the  sick  and  the 
i£<'d.  All  the  health  propaganda  in  the  world  won't  make  a 
"I  with  a  tired  mother  standing  holding  a  baby  and  with  two 
>r  more  little  ones  pulling  at  her  skirts.  Nor  will  the  man  or 
vonian  weakened  by  illness  or  a  day's  hard  work  take  in  your 
lealth-prcaching  if  listening  entails  physical  discomfort.  Make 
•our  audiences  comfortable,  if  you  wish  to  drive  health-films 
mine. 


■  HOW  York. 


By  Courtesy  of  "Tin-  Electric  Railway  Journal, 
THE  POLE  BLOWS  THE  FLAO 

The  waving  equipment  designed  for  a  re- 


"I  can  think  of  nothing  belter  calculated  to  help  in  our  great 
effort  to  conserve  public  health  than  the  movies.  Charts  are 
good,  exhibits  are  good,  talks  are  good,  but  the  movie  film 
brings  the  message  in  concrete  form.  The  audience  sees  itself 
amid  the  surroundings  thai  are  thrown  on  the  screen.  Whal  is 
happening  to  themovie  actors  may  lie  ha j ) pei ling  to  the  audience. 
I  recall  one  fine  lilm  dealing  with  the  problem  of  marriage 
lie!  ween  weaklings.  Very  realistic  were  the  human  types  shown, 
the  crowded  tenements  facing  filthy  streets,  the  wretched  in- 
teriors and  the  workers  bending  over  work  in  close,  dirty  rooms. 
Tuberculosis,  mental  deficiency,  drunkenness,  crippled  human 
beings,  drug  fiends,  and  all  the  unfortunate  lot  were  shown. 
.Medical  science,  of  course,  rescued  the  tubercular,  removed  the 
pressure  from  the  weakened  brain,  and  brought  the  heroes  and 
heroines  into  cleaner,  sweeter  surroundings.  This  picture  did  more 
to  make  the  audiences  i  hink  of  t  he  surroundings  and  the  menace 
of  their  fellow  men  than  any  tall:  or  book  could  have  done. 

"It  is  high  time  we  used  the  movies  to  spread  health-scn-e 
and  food-sense.  We  have  various  industries  thrown  on  the 
screen,  but,  save  in  trades'  conventions,  we  do  not  have  pictures 
of  our  great  food-plants  shown,  with  special  view  to  educating 
the  public  as  lo  the  great  care  thrown  about  the  manufacture  of 
foods.  Suppose  a  picture  were  to  be  made,  showing  foods 
handled  by  diseased  workers  in  dirty  shops,  with  attendant  ones 
showing  everything  in  perfect  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition, 
would  not  every  dealer  in  the  audience  think  more  seriously  of 

tlie  true  condition  of  his  own  shop?  And 
would  not  every  woman  in  the  audience 
make  up  her  mind  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  conditions  of  the  shops  in  which  she 
did  her  daily  marketing?  I  suggest  to 
food  officials:  have  movies  made  of  your 
constructive  food-works.  Play  up  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  before  you  ordered 
things  cleaned  up,  then  play  up  the  advan- 
tages of  keeping  things  clean  and  healthy. 
"One  of  the  best  things  about  the 
plan  of  open-air  health  movies  is  that  it 
brings  people  outdoors,  where  they  be- 
long. .  .  .  Movies  will  entice  them  when 
nothing  else,  not  even  band-concerts,  will. 
If  one  spends  two  or  three  evenings  a 
week  out  under  the  starry  sky,  he  will  re- 
fuse to  sit  indoors  the  other  evenings. 
Some  day  perhaps  we  shall  have  roofs 
wliich  can  be  slid  off  somewhere  and  live 
under  the  open  sky  during  hot  summer 
nights.  Or,  instead  of  allowing  persons 
from  the  poor  districts  to  sleep  in  our 
parks  and  on  our  beaches,  on  especially 
hot  nights,  we  shall  provide  enough  open- 
air  sleeping  quarters  for  the  workingman 
and  his  family  to  use  the  summer  through. 
In  several  inland  cities,  the  sleeping-porch, 
built  first  as  a  fad  of  the  well-tonfo,  is 
now  a  part  of  almost  every  dwelling. 
Health  officials,  doctors,  and  all  who  spread 
the  propaganda  of  better  health  should 
educate  people  to  the  idea  of  staying  out- 
doors day  and  night.  Close,  illy  ventilated 
rooms  play  havoc  with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  mankind.  Get  the  fresh-air  habit 
instilled  in  the  human  race  and  half  the 
sickness  will  flee." 


cent  Atlantic  City  convention. 


A  FLAG-WAVING  POLE  —  The  pneu- 
matic flag-pole  and  flag  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  were  designed  and  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  illuminating  engineering  laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  for  a  recent  exhibit  in  Atlantic 
City.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New 
York,  October  7): 

"The  cut  shows  the  equipment  as  temporarily  erected  in  a 
yard  at  the  factory.  .  .  .  The  pole  is  a  metal  tube  27  feet  high 
and  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  9  inches  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  set  over  the  exhaust  port  of  a  two-horse-power  electric  motor- 
driven  blower,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  wood  box  having  at  one  end  a 
section  built  up  as  a  supporting  guide  for  the  mast.  The  base 
will  be  surrounded  with  foliage  to  make  it  appear  to  set  solidly 
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in  the  ground.  The  principal  section  of  this  hollow  flag-pole  was 
originally  part  of  the  mast  of  the  steamship  Clermont,  the 
skeleton  of  which  was  used  at  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration 
in  1909.  For  a  distance  of  9  feet  from  the  top  of  the  pole  it  is 
perforated  with  two  rows  of  J^-inch  holes  drilled  1)4,  inches 
apart.  When  the  blower  is  in  operation  the  blasts  emitted 
through  these  holes  hold  the  flag  and  impart  to  it  the  waving 
motion  suggested  in  the  illustration." 


FLYING   BY   NIGHT 

THE  PRESENT  WAR  has  doubtless  set  the  art  of 
aviation  many  years  in  advance  of  where  it  woidd  have 
stood  in  an  era  of  peace.  Incidentally,  it  has  been 
responsible,  for  the  premature  death  of  scores  of  promising 
aviators,  but  those  who  are  left  can  fly  better  and  better.     One 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Flying,"  New  York. 

THE   GUARDIAN  THAT  FLIETH   BY   NIGHT. 

A  patrolling  French  aeroplane  signaling  with  search-light  above  dark- 
ened Paris.  This  picture  was  taken  from  the  church  of  St.  Gervais, 
showing  Notre  Dame  (at  the  right)  and  the  Pantheon  (at  the  left). 


of  the  youngest  branches  of  the  art,  itself  in  the  course  of  rapid 
development,  is  the  operation  of  aeroplanes  by  night.  At  the 
outset  of  an  article  on  "Xight  Flying,"  contributed  by  Henry 
Woodhouse  to  Flying  (New  York,  October),  this  author  tells  us 
that  while  as  early  as  1910  various  aviators  flew  in  moonlight, 
and  while  hundreds  of  them  have  been  flying  at  night  in  the  war- 
zone  or  for  exhibition  purposes,  these  are  not  really  navigating 
the  air  at  night  with  knowledge  and  certainty.     He  goes  on: 

"The  aeronautic  movement  and  tin;  military  authorities 
welcome,  therefore,  any  developments  in  this  line,  such  as 
Lawrence  B.  Sperry's  recent  night-flying  experiment. 

"This  flight  of  Sperry  is  the  first  demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  water  flying  at  night.  The  youtld'ul  inventor  flew  from 
Moriches  to  Amityville,  fifty  miles  away,  in  pitch  dark,  lighting 
his  way  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay  with  specially  arranged 
lights  attached  to  his  aeroplane,  and  guiding  his  course  by 
compass. 

"Mr.  Sperry,  accompanied  by  his  mechanic,  started  from 
Moriches  at  8:22  on  the  evening  of  September  1,  to  fly  to  his 
hangar  at  Amityville.     His  flying-boat  was  equipped  with  a  new 


night-flying  outfit,  constructed  by  Mr.  Sperry.  After  the 
lights  were  switched  on  and  the  aeroplane  started,  the  machine 
sped  through  the  black  sky  with  weird  effect.  The  machine, 
entirely  operated  by  the  Sperry  automatic  pilot,  which  controls 
its  course  and  maintains  its  even  keel,  and  directed  by  compass, 
flew  without  trouble  to  and  landed  at  Amityville. 

"The  Sperry  night-flying  outfit  consists  of  a  bank  of  three 
stream-fined  search-lights  of  50  candle-power  each.  Through  the 
use  of  parabolic  reflectors  each  lamp  throws  a  light  beam  of 
approximately  40,000  candle-power.  These  lights  are  mounted 
on  a  cleverly  designed  fitting  which  secures  them  to  the  leading 
edge  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  plane.  This  mounting  is  so 
constructed  that  the  lights  can  be  tilted  in  a  vertical  plane, 
making  it  possible  to  use  them  for  signaling  purposes  and  at  the 
same  time  rendering  them  ■  most  efficient  for  landing.  The 
tilting  of  the  lights  is  secured  by  turning  a  small  knob  fastened 
within  easy  reach  of  the  pilot  so  that  the  lights  can  be  operated 
without  interfering  with  the  control  of  the  machine. 

"The  lights  themselves  are  controlled  by  a  specially  designed 
push  switch,  normally  held  open  by  a  spring,  which  is  operated 
like  a  telegraph-key  for  signaling  and,  by  giving  the  top  a  quarter 
turn,  locks  in  a  closed  position  when  desired. 

1 '  The  current  supply  is  secured  from  a  very  efficiently  designed 
generator  of  150-watt  capacity,  mounted  on  a  convenient  part 
of  the  machine,  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  slip  stream,  and  is 
driven  by  means  of  a  wind  turbine  at  4,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  By  means  of  an  automatic  cut-out,  one  of  the  three 
lamps  remains  lighted  should  anything  happen  to  cut  off  the 
main  current  supply.  A  compact  storage  battery  is  automatically 
thrown  into  circuit,  which  is  otherwise  floating  on  the  line." 

The  night  Zeppelin-vaids,  we  are  told,  have  recently  forced 
aeroplane  night  flying  on  a  large  scale.  The  Allies  were  forced 
to  establish  aeroplane  patrols  by  public  demand,  which  had  to  be 
met,  altho  no  one  could  say  just  how  the  aviators  were  to  go  up 
at  night,  whether  they  could  see  other  aircraft  in  the  dark,  how 
they  could  maintain  their  machines  at  an  even  keel,  how  they 
were  to  return  to  their  starting-place  and  land  against  the 
wind,  etc.  Blunders  were  committed  and  lives  were  lost  before 
a  working  plan  was  reached.     The  writer  proceeds: 

"While  the  navigation  of  air-ships  by  night  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  such  is  not  the  case  of  the  aeroplane,  which  can 
not  stop  in  mid-air  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  ground 
underneath.  And,  whereas  an  aeroplane  lands  with  a  velocity 
seldom  less  than  forty  miles  per  hour,  it  is  imperative,  if  aero- 
planes are  required  to  fly  by  night,  to  provide  adequate  landing 
and  navigating  facilities. 

"First,  the  aviator  must  know  his  relative  position  to  the 
ground.  For  this  purpose  the  machine  must  be  fitted  with  an 
altimeter,  for  indicating  the  height,  an  inclinometer  for  indicating 
the  aeroplane's  inclination,  and,  finally,  position-lights  showing 
the  transverse  position  of  the  wings.  The  latter  requirement 
is  attained  by  small  electric  bulbs  (colored  blue  so  as  not  to  blind 
the  pilot  nor  reveal  his  presence  to  the  enemy)  which  are  fixt 
on  both  wing-tips;  the  current  is  furnished  by  a  storage  battery, 
which  is  also  used  for  lighting  the  blue  lamps,  which  permit 
reading  the  navigating  instruments. 

"The  same  battery  may,  furthermore,  be  used  for  working 
a  small  search-light,  with  the  help  of  which  the  pilot  might 
hope  to  effect  a  landing  if  forced  down  by  engine  trouble.  The 
use  of  search-lights  has  not,  however,  been  generalized  on  aero- 
planes, as  it  might  reveal  the  aviator's  presence  to  the  enemy. 

"The  second  and  principal  requirement  for  night  flying- 
assuming  the  engine  to  be  of  the  reliable  kind — consists  in  pro- 
viding adequately  lighted  landing  stations." 

In  a  recent  article  in  London  Aeronautics,  Mahgni-Eltten 
gives  interesting  information  on  night  flying,  with  special  regard 
to  conditions  obtaining  at  the  front.  Mr.  Woodhouse  sum- 
marizes this  as  follows: 

"The  conditions  of  night  flying  in  England  and  in  Franc< 
are  vastly  different:  in  many  instances  pilots  fresh  from  Englarx 
have  had  no  previous  experience  in  it,  while  others  who  have 
flown  a  lot  are  not  up  to  the  same  flying  standard  as  those  wh 
are  initiated  out  there,  and,  anyway,  they  all  require  a  lot  o 
practise  from  a  military  view-point. 

"Individual  opinions  often  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  particula 
machines,  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  gets  such  a  unanimit; 
of  view  as  is  exprest  in  favor  of  a  certain  type  in  regard  to  it 
nocturnal  qualities.     It  makes  an  excellent  night  flier  and- 
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more  important — night  lander;  pilots  with  very  little  or  some- 
times no  experience  in  this  art  ofj  flying  invariably  make  good 
landings  on  these  machines.  Naturally,  pilots  with  insufficient 
experience  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  observers  to  fill  the 
passenger's  seat,  and  consequently  ballast  is  required  to  give 
the  machine  longitudinal  stability 

"While  on  the  subject  of  landing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

I  the  French  have  an  excellent  landing  system,  very  similar  to 

!our  own,  and  it  has  been  extensively  used  during  the  recent 

and    present    Verdun    operations.      Barring    unfortunate    con- 

tingencies,  French  machines  are  not  permitted  to  land  until 

i^et  the  signal  'All  clear'  from  below.     When  a  French 

pilot  arrives  over  what  he  thinks  is  his  own  aerodrome,  he  circles 

round,  sending  his  own  special  letter  in  Morse  by  search-light; 

this  should  be  answered  by  one  of  the  ground  projectors,  and  a 

machine  should  never  land  until  the  call  has  been  answered, 

the  main  idea  being  to  prevent  machines  landing  on  hostile 

(aerodromes  or  even  on  those  of  neighboring  squadrons. 

"The  method  in  use  in  British  squadrons  is  that  a  pilot  on 
approaching  an  aerodrome,  and  wishing  to  descend,  will  fire  one 
!)!'  his  Very  lights.  The  signal — predetermined — will  be  answered 
from  the  ground.  If  the  signals  agree,  the  pilot  will  know  he  is 
iver  his  own  drome  and  may  accordingly  land.  If  the  signals 
:lo  not  agree,  he  will  recognize  from  the  color  of  the  ground 
■signal  the  aerodrome  he  is  over.  As  every  pilot  should  memorize 
lie  signals  of  adjacent  aerodromes,  this  method  will  also  assist 
liim  in  determining  his  course  for  his  own.  The  distribution 
>f  landing  flares  is  on  the  following  system: 

ooo 
Three  flares  in  line,  so: 

I  2 

One  flare  in  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner,  so: 

"And  a  pilot  wishing  to  descend  should  know  by  prearrange- 
uent  which  of  these  flares  are  doubled  so:  0.  And  different 
■lie  in  each  brigade.  The  various  aerodromes  and  landing 
tations  in  a  brigade  are  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  Very 
iidits  fired  from  a  spot  adjacent  to  the  double  flare.  Owing  to 
nilitary  exigency,  it  is  impossible  to  state  more  plainly  the  code 
>n  which  this  is  based." 


3 
0 

4 


TO   SAVE   WASTE   ENERGY 

UNDER  ORDINARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  power  must 
be  applied  both  to  start  machinery  and  to  stop  it. 
Why  can  not  the  energy  lost  by  the  machine  in  stopping 
>o  stored  in  some  way  instead  of  thrown  away,  and  utilized 
fterward  to  do  the  starting?  The  advantage  of  some  plan 
f  this  kind  is  so  obvious  that  inventors  have  been  working  at 
,  in  various  fields,  for  a  century  or  so,  with  varying  success, 
"ony  the  old  plan  of  stopping  horse-cars  by  winding  up  a  spring, 
nd  then  starting  them  by  setting  it  loose,  to  the  recent  suc- 
essful  plan  of  building  elevated  stations  on  a  hill  of  track,  so 
pat  the  eats  slow  up  by  running  up  a  grade,  stop  at  the  top,  and 
tart  down-hill  on  the  descending  slope.  The  plan,  especially 
'  its  electrical  aspects,  is  discust  editorially  in  The  Municipal 
ourrud  (New  York)  as  follows: 

'In  any  hilly  city  automobiles  and  heavy  wagons  must  apply 
rakes  in  going  down  the  hills,  and  this  is  hard  on  both  tire 
ml  pavement.  The  rutting  which  destroys  hillside  pavements, 
specially  dirt  or  macadam  roads,  is  frequently  due  primarily 
»  the  practise  of  tying  or  otherwise  doing  all  the  braking  on  one 
heel.  The  least  wear  would  occur  when  all  four  wheels  were 
injected  to  an  equal  amount  of  brake-friction,  and  none  slid 
*''•  the  road  surface. 

Here  is  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  wasted,  and  not 
n}>'  that,  hut  doing  damage  (as  wasted  energy  so  often  does). 
aeoretically  the  energy  so  wasted  by  a  vehicle  in  descending 
lull  is  equal  to  the  amount  necessary  to  raise  its  weight  through 
"    distance   dropt,   less   the   axle   and   rolling  friction    in   both 

-'■ending  and  climbing  the  hill,  which  is  an  apparently  un- 

'COVerable  loss.     If  this  brake-energy  could  be  stored  and  used, 

Mling  in  a  hilly  city  would  require  little  more  total   energ3 

»an  m  a  level  one. 

various  schemes  suggest  themselves,  but  seem  impracticable 

*ause  of  cost;  such  as  causing  the  descending  vehicle  to  raise 
weight  by  means  of  a  rope  to  which  the  vehicle  attaches  itself. 

nch  is  afterward  used  to  assist  another  vehicle  up  the  hill. 

MS  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  cars  running  on  rails.)    More 


promising  is  the  plan  of  using  Btorage-batteries  in  the  \eldcle, 
current  generated  by  Hie  braking  apparatus  being  used  to 
recharge  them.  Something  similar  to  this  is  now  being  done  in 
connection  with  the  electric  lights  and  self-starters  on  automo- 
biles. It  is  now  proposed,  we  understand,  to  operate-  motor- 
trucks and  possibly  other  automobiles  by  combined  gasoline 
engine  and  storage-battery,  the  latter  carrying  the  "peak  load' 
in  hill-climbing  and  being  recharged  in  descending  grades.  If 
only  half  of  the  energy  lost  in  holding  back  a  descending  vehicle 
can   be   recovered    and    used,    and    the    storage-battery    weight 


A  ZEPPELIN  OVER   LONDON   AT  NIGHT. 

The  Zrppclin-vuids  forced  the  establishment  of  night  aerial  patrols 
and  the  organization  of  night  flying  on  a  scientific  basis. 


and  cost  are  not  excessive,  there  wotdd  seem  to  be  a  greal  field 
here  for  conservation  of  energy  and  cutting  down  of  operating 
expenses." 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ct  St.  Paul  Railroad,  in  its  newly 
electrified  line  over  the  Rookies,  does  not  merely  utilize  tho 
energy  lost  in  holding  back  trains;  it  actually  generates  power 
on  the  down  grades  which  can  be  used  to  help  other  trains  pull 
up.      A*  explained  by  the  road  before  electrification: 

"This  i>  to  be  accomplished  by  application  of  the  principle 

that  a  motor  reversed  becomes  a  generator.  The  locomotives 
will  be  so  constructed  that  on  reaching  the  top  of  a  grade  tin 
engineer  may  brake  his  train  down-hill  by  reversing  the  mot 
the  air-brakes  to  be  used  only  in  ease  oi'  emergency.  This 
changing  of  the  motor  in  the  locomotive  will  transform  it  at 
once  into  a  dynamo,  which  will  be  operated  by  the  weighl  of 
the  train  as  it  descends  the  mountains.  Thus  will  lie  generated 
the  same  quantity  of  electricity  as  tho  motor  wotdd  consume  in 
pulling  the  same  load  uphill.  This  current  will  be  U'd  into  the 
trolley-wire  above,  to  be  added  to  its  store  of  energy." 


A   FRENCH   ILLUSTRATOR   OF   POE 


A  CHANCE  "to  explore  the  infinite"  was  the  idea  of  death 
held  by  a  French  painter  who  has  now  gone  on  Lis 
*-  long  voyage  of  exploration,  and  his  phrase  would  seem 
to  flow  naturally  from  the  man  who  painted  the  mysterious 
pictures  we  reproduce  here.  French  painters  now  coming  to 
maturity  own  the  influence  of 
Odilon  Redon,  just  as  musi- 
cians pay  their  debt  of  obliga- 
tion to  Cesar  Franck  and  poets 
to  Stephane  Mallarme.  Thus 
a  critic  in  the  M ercun  ■  !<  France 
(Paris)  describes  the  paint  er  who 
died  early  in  July.  Redon  is 
known  and  valued  by  painters 
in  this  country,  and  his  can- 
vases were  among  those  most 
admired  at  the  International 
Exhibition  held  in  New  York 
some  three  years  ago.  His 
place,  fcho  not  with  the  Im- 
pressionist or  Futurist  groups 
exactly,  is  too  far  away  from 
the  academic  painters  not  to 
clash  with  their  standards. 
Hence  his  historj  has  Keen  one 
of  exclusion  from  t  lie  Academy 
-how-,  and  the  "new"'  men 
have  been  the  only  ones  to 
show  him  hospitality.  Bom  in 
1840  and  Leading  a  desultory 
life  in  the  country,  susceptible 
io  sights  and  sounds  of  nature, 
particularly  the  changing  forms 
of  clouds,  his  real  conscious- 
ness of  his  natural  gifts  came 
to  him  after  be  had  joined  t  be 
colors  as  a  soldier  in  1870. 
"'That  is  the  real  date  for  me 
of  the  birth  of  the  will,"  be 
once  wrote.  Coming  back  to 
Paris,  he  devoted  much  time 
fco  bhe  ardent  study  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  Louvre,  particu- 
larly Da  Vinci.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  si  udied  human  anato- 
my, devoting  special  attention 
to   the  skeleton.      In   short,  he 

sought  diligently  to  perfect  his  technique,  and  his  statements  re- 
garding this  period  are  peculiarly  significant.     He  wrote: 

"A  little  comparison  at  the  Museum  gave  me  the  idea  of  the 
relative  contexture  of  all  creatures.  ...  1  have  made  an 
art  that  is  solely  mine.  I  have  made  it  with  my  eyes  opened 
upon  the  marvels  of  the  visible  world,  and  whatever  they  may 
3ay  of  it,  with  t he  constant  care  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  life.  ...  1  believe  I  have  yielded  docilely  to  the  secret  laws 
which  have  |(<1  me  to  fashion  fairly  well,  as  I  could,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  dream,  the  t  hinys  to  which  1  have  given  myself 
entirelj ." 

Redon  should  lie  of  interesi  to  Americans,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  his  early  lithographs  were  inspired  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.     In  1882  lie  issued  a  series  founded  on  Poe's  "Tales  of  the 

Grotesque   and    Arabesque."      An    appreciation    of   this    mystical 


A    REDON    "MONSTER." 

Odilon  Redon,  tin  French  painter,  introduced  to  America  at  the 
international  Exhibition  three  years  agp,  painted  pictures  "of  night- 
nine  or  (if  splendor"  like  this  one,  in  his  early  days. 


genius  by  the  French  critic,  Emile  Bernard,  appears  in  La   Vu 
(Paris),  from  which  we  quote: 

"His  work  was  at  first  violently  and  entirely  without  realistic 
intent,  a  work  of  nightmare  or  of  splendor.  His  thought  was 
'a    world  wandering  in   the  infinite.'     Later,  escaped  from  the 

swamps  of  sorrow  and  of  moral 
exile  where  he  had  imprisoned 
himself,    Redon     painted    the 
flowers,  the  heavens,  the  star-. 
and,  rending  the  black  veil  of 
doubt,  made  conquest  of  seren- 
ity.    And  what  was  it  he  did. 
unless  to  retrace  the  fallacious 
world  of  clouds  and  dreams,  in 
giving  them  the  appearance  of 
reality;    for  all  his  originalin 
consisted — and   it   is   he  who 
says  so — in  making  improbabl. 
creatures  live  humanly  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  probable: 
in  placing  the  logic  of  the  via- 
ble so  far  as  possible   at  tin 
service  of   the    infinite.     It  is 
herein  that  one  must  seek  the 
verity  of  his  art,  and  not  in 
scientific  imaginations,  the  vi- 
sions of  the  microscope,  or  the 
avatars  of  Darwinian  transfor- 
mation.     Redon    always   op- 
posed such  a  conception  of  his 
work   with   all    his   force.     It 
was  rather  a  mental  fantasy 
a  sort  of  visual  lyricism,    ih 
well  explains  it  in  these  words 
'There  is  a  mode  of  drawing 
which     the    imagination    has 
liberated    from    the   care    foi 
actual  particularities  in  ordei 
that  it  may  be  free   to  si 
only     the     representation    ol 
things     conceived.        I     havt 
made     some     fantasies     wit! 
the  stem   of    a    flower  or   th 
human  face,  or  again,  perhaps 
with    (dements    derived    fron 
skeletons.' 

"Thus  we  have  here,  no 
suggestion,  or  actual  dream,  o 
nightmare  of  a  sick  man,  but ; 
sane  art  born  of  purpose  am 
will;  conceived  by  a  powerfu 
imagination,  master  of  forms 
Wagner,  Edgar  Poe.  Flaubert 
turn  by  turn,  have  inspired  th 
mind  of  Redon  with  new  fan 
toins.  None  more  than  he  ha 
excelled  in  portraying  them  vital  and  imperishable." 

While  this  comment  is  fair  as  regards  the  stimulation  to  th 
imagination,  it  should  bo  observed  that  Redon's  pictures  fo 
Poe,  Flaubert,  etc.,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  illustrations  h 
the  works  themselves,  but,  rather,  personal  reactions  to  th 
emotions  caused  by  these  works  and  intended  to  rouse  similn 
emol ions  in  the  beholder. 

Mr,  Bernard  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  fairy-land  of  th 
.- 1  ut  hor's  color  pieces: 

"The  orchids  of  his  dreams,  of  his  evil  dreams,  became  litt 

by   little   the    blossoms   of  joy   and   of  consolation WvW' 

forward,  wit  ha  palette  of  Eden,  ravished  from  enchanted  gardei 
by  flower-maids,  he  painted  with  the  rays  of  the  prism,  t 
dusi  of  butterflies'  wings,  the  pollen  of  pistils.  A  radiant  radii 
lion   of   ideal    white    magic   lakes   the   place  of    the  tern 
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incantation  of  nightmares,  the  keen  and  luminous  chords  of  the 
tyre  are  heard,  the  somber  velvet  of  the  night  gives  way  to  the 

silken  skios  of  spring. 

"Mystic,  dramatic,  Redon  purines  passion  by  contact  with 
spirituality.  Born  on  the  borderland  of  Delacroix  and  of  Ingres, 
he  east,  his  vote  for  the  romantic;;  but  he  always  corrected  the 
extravagances  of  this  master  by  the  strict  science  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  He  had  a  cult  for  the  latter  and  passed  no  day  of  his 
youth  without  copying  him  or  making  long  postulations  at  the 
Louvre  beforo  those  exact,  incisive,  and  profound  drawings." 


THE   FUTURE   OF   WAR-BOOKS 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  \VrAK  multiply  daily,  and  the 
higher  the  mountain  grows,  the  harder  it  is  to  climb. 
In  years  to  come  this  mass  will  chiefly  "supply  the  so- 
cial psychologist  with  a  mountain  of 
evidence  on  the  instability  of  the 
human  mind."  So  much  value  a 
writer  in  The  New  Republic  (New 
York)  sees  in  all  this  printed  mat- 
ter, which  at  present  leads  him 
into  a  pleasingly  ironic  speculation 
on  the  ultimate  values  of  the  passions 
that  inspire  it.  One  thing  he  seems 
sure  of  is  that  "the  famous  ninety- 
three  German  professors  will  never 
point  with  pride  to  their  manifesto." 
With  equal  assurance  he  declares 
"  Lissauer   will  not  be  proud  of  his 

Hymn  of  Hate.'"  With  all  the 
present  air  of  seriousness  in  the 
Kaiser's  speeches,  he  opines  they  will 
sound  "even  more  incredibly  silly" 
in  that  distant  time,  and  "Mr.  Hous- 
ton Stewart  Chamberlain  will  be  a 
literal  y  joke  for  a  long  time  to  come." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  speculate  on 
the  system  of  classification  that  a 
reader  of  the  future  will  employ  with 
the  now  rapidly  increasing  "disqui- 
sitions on  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  Teutonic,  the  Latin,  the  Slav, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius."  He  is 
optimistic  enough  to  imagine  a  time 

'when  Englishmen  and  Germans 
will   meet    and   gossip,"    and   "think 

ii  very  funny  that  their  learned  men  invented  a  race  mythology 

to  justify  the  clash  of  empires."      Further: 

"They  will  scoff  at  those  books  which  treat  this  war  as  bred 
n  the  soul  of  two  'races'  from  the  beginning  of  time.  They  will 
■  member  that  in  the  eighties  the  most  fashionable  adjective 
or  an  Englishman  was  Teutonic  and  the  bogy  words  were 
Latin  and  Celtic.  They  will  see  again  what  they  knew  before 
he  war,  thai  race  theories  follow  the  flag  and  that  race  mytholo- 
gies reflect  the  course  of  diplomacy.  Perhaps  even  Americans 
vill  see  that  our  turn  from  admiration  of  the  Japanese  to  sus- 
'1'ion  is  not  a  product  of  new  learning  about  race  psychology, 
'lit  the  result  of  political  and  economic'  friction  in  California 
ttd  in  China. 

Another  section  of  the  library  will  be  devoted  to  annihila- 
iou  theories,  lo  books  based  on  the  old  barbaric  delusion  of 
'"impotence.  Nothing  will  altogether  equal  the  books  and 
tatements  which  promised  lo  wipe  out  a  whole  people. 
•1'  ii  will  wonder  how  even  in  the  fury  of  war  any  one  could 
lave  supposed  that  a  nation  was  like  an  individual  and  that 
ou  could  out  off  its  head,  or  that  you  could  destroy  a  people 
v  killing  iis  soldiers. 

'Then  there  will  be  the  books  written  by  fair-minded  men 
dlOSe  only  fault  was  an  excess  of  gregariousness.  books  like 
'•of.  Gilbert  Murray's,  which  find  for  war-purposes  that  the 
iplomacy  of  the  Entente  has  ever  been  inspired  by  unwavering 
isdom  and   righteousness.     Of  those  books  it    will   probably 


be. said  thai  the  authors  being  moral  nun  had  to  find  a  moral 
explanation  for  their  patriotism,  and  were  afraid  to  make  the 
candid  statement    that    they  wauled  to  win   the  war. 

"There  will  be  utterances  of  sedentary  people  who  enjoyed 
the  war,  who  found  that  it  improved  their  character,  gave  them 
purpose  in  life,  zesl  in  existence,  and  sound  Bleep  at  night.  The 
world  will  not  laugh  at  these  books.  It  will  pul  them  on  the 
shelf  beside  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de  Bade.  Nor  will  ii 
deal  more  gently  with  those  arguments  which  showed  thai 
Bernhardi  was  not  alone  in  believing  thai  war  is  a  holy  thing, 
and  the  only  way  of  curing  the  vices  of  peace.  Europe,  counting 
ii>  dead,  its  maimed,  its  shattered,  and  it>  bastards,  Buffering 
under  the  poverty  of  exhaustion,  will  say  that  of  all  the  false 
prophets  these  are  the  most  damned." 

The  write]-  sees  a  section  devoted  to  books  produced  by 
American  neutrals— "books  which  celebrate  a  Germany  that 
does  not  exist   on  land  or  sea,  and  books  which  are  more  pro- 


A  "PENSIVE"  REDOX. 

This  single  example  of  the  French  painter's  work,  which  the  French  nation  has  hunt;  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, represents  Ins  fondness  for  mystery,  or  a  "world  wandering  in  the  infinite." 


Allies  than  the  Allies."  The  omnivorous  collector  will  gather 
up  "articles  by  American  professors,  one  or  two  of  them  at 
Harvard  perhaps,  which  will  read  like  the  words  of  a  British 
Duchess  at  a  garden-party  for  the  benefit  of  Belgian  refugees." 
Also, 

"There  will  be  books,  published  serially  in  reputable  magazines 
read  and  discus!  solemnly  at  dinner-tables,  which  showed  that 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  German  Army  would 
be  pul  on  transports  and.  accompanied  by  tlie  tleet.  would  sail 
for  New  York  and  steal  our  gold  deposits.  Even  now  thi 
books  seem  a  little  dust\    and   rather  worm-eaten. 

"On  the  whole,  the  world  will  prefer  to  forget  these  book-. 
What  will  it  care  to  remember?  That  to  the  outer  world 
France  was  silent  and  steady  and  that  no  hysterical  whine  wa- 
nt tered.  that  the  common  people  of  all  the  nations,  not  under- 
standing the  diplomacy  which  made  the  war,  struggled  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  disinterested  cause,  that  the  British  soldier 
fought  with  humorous  oontempl  and  preserved  in  the  trenches 
a  large  measure  of  that  kindly  humanity  and  unpretentious 
gallantry  which  are  the  badge  of  his  courage. 

"And   then   the  world    will  like   to  remember   the  men   who. 
like  Lincoln,  never  said  a  bitter  or  foolish  thing,  the  men  whose 
eyes   were   tixt    on    the   deeper   truth   that    however   wrong  on/ 
belligerent    might    be.    the    greatest    wrong    was    the    organic 
anarchy  which  had  permitted  it  to  be.     The  men  who  stood  ' 
against  the  herd,  who  could  see  through  the  sins  of  their  > 
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people,  will  be  the  moral  heroes  of  the  war.  Those  few  men  in 
each  nation  who  spoke  for  Europe,  who  had  enough  iron  in 
i  heir  souls  to  withstand  hatred  and  illusion,  will  grow  in  the 
world's  estimation.  Englishmen  to-day  can  appreciate  Harden, 
and  Liebkneeht,  and  Bernstein;  they  will  learn  to  appreciate 
Shaw,  and  Lowes  Dickinson,  and  Bertrand  Russell,  and  Norman 
Angell,  and  Bryce.  There  is  no  surer  prophecy  than  that 
peace  will  bring  a  revaluation." 


MUSIC'S  DEBT  TO  THE  BALLET 

SOME  OF  OUR  MUSIC  CRITICS  look  askance  at  the 
Russian  ballet,  and,  apparently,  only  deign  to  notice 
it  at  all  because  the  music  employed  is  such  as  falls  within 
their  province  to  review.  Having  the  task  forced  upon  them, 
they  relieve  their  feelings  by  deploring  the  forced  association 
of,  for  example,  Schumann  and  pattering  feet.    "The  professional 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  OCEAN'S  FLOOR:    SADKO  CASTING    HIS  LYRICAL  SPELL. 

Sadko,  according  to  the  Russian  folk-talc,  was  the  poet  of  Novgorod,  and  with  his  qusly  [harp]  sang  its  praises 
through  the  land.  In  Rimsky-Korsakotr's  ballet  lie  is  shipwrecked  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  But  his  music  is 
potent  here,  and  he  charms  the  Sea  King  and  all  the  fishes,  and  wins  the  Sea  King's  daughter. 


musician,"  says  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Martens,  meaning  mainly  the 
erities,  "is  all  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  modern  ballet  as  a  species 
■  -I'  artistic  'white  slaver, '  who,  breaking  into  the  temple  of  music, 
seizes  the  priestesses  of  the  shrine  and  drives  them  forth  to  do 
ignoble  service  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  frivolous  and  negligible 
art."  Mr.  Martens,  indeed,  shows  that,  however  negligible 
a  factor  the  music  of  the  ballet  may  have  been  eighty  years  ago, 
when  Taghoni  and  Fanny  Kissler  reigned,  "the  modern  dance- 
drama,  developed  iii  ii<  symphonic  form  by  the  Russians,  in  its 
lyric  by  Isadora  Duncan  and  her  followers,  .  .  .  is  emphatically 
a  serious  dramatic-art  development  of  this  twentieth  century, 
and  none  but  those  blinded  by  prejudice  can  deny  its  value  as 
an  imaginative  and  creative  stimulant  tor  its  sister  art  of  music." 
Mr.  Martens,  writing  in  The  Musical  Observer  (New  York), 
mentions  such  composers  as  Claude  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss, 
Paul  Dukas,  Maurice  Ravel,  Koe;er-Ducasse,  and  Edward 
Burlingamo  Hill,  as  men  directly  inspired  to  compose  for  the 
ballet  through  its  suggestive   possibilities,    names   not     to    be 

neglected  by  serious  student,  of  music. 

The  Diaghileff  Ballet  russe,  Mr.  Martens  points  out,  was  the 
1   organization  which,  "without  breaking  wholly  with  tradi- 


tion, vitalized  the  art  dance  by  the  introduction  of  new  dramatic 
and  plastic  ideals."  Some  of  the  tilings  the  Ballet  russe  has 
done  to  music  are  thus  reviewed: 

"Quite  aside  from  the  esthetic  value  of  their  own  beautiful 
choreographic  art,  synchronizing  color  and  sound,  employing 
dramatic  mimicry  as  well  as  the  dance  pure  and  simple  to  develop 
its  themes,  these  Russians  did  educational  work  of  decided 
importance  in  popularizing  some  of  the  best  of  older  and  modem 
music. 

"Weber's  'Invitation  to  the  Dance'  is  a  hackneyed  number 
of  the  pianist's  repertory,  yet  many  have  obtained  a  new  and 
more  poetic  concept  of  its  charm  by  hearing  it  as  the  musical 
complement  of  'Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose.'  Schumann's  'Carnaval,' 
in  which  Fokine,  with  such  artistic  restraint  and  scenic  beauty, 
has  carried  out  in  the  dance  the  program  suggestions  of  the 
music,  has  made  it  live  for  thousands  who  had  never  heard  it 
before.  And  Chopin — there  is  not  a  danseuse  of  note  to-day  who 
does  not  interpret  his  music!     The  Ballet  russe  has  given  us  the 

exquisite  'Sylphides'  (those 
of  our  readers  who  saw  per- 
formances of  last  year's 
Ballets  russes  will  recall 
Mile.  Lopokova  in  this  bal- 
let), Mile.  Pavlowa  and  her 
company  '  Chopiniana.' 

Isadora  Duncan  includes  a 
melange  of  Chopin  composi- 
tions in  her  repertory ;  Maud 
Allan  is  •  dancing  a  cycle  of 
'Eight  Chopin  Preludes 
this  season;  and  in  her 
Ballet  classique  (1912)  Mile 
Albert ina  Rasch  gave  us  a 
charming  interpretation, 
along  traditional  lines,  of 
an  ingenious  and  musically 
effective  welding  of  com- 
positions by  Delibes  and 
Chopin. 

"But  the  Ballet  russe 
went  further  in  the  musical 
exploitation  of  their  art 
ideals.  The  free-form  sym- 
phonic poem,  with  its  often 
splendid  dramatic  program 
and  glowing  and  colorful 
score,  was  material  lying 
ready  at  hand.  The  sym- 
phonic poem  'Scheherazade,' 
for  example,  that  scintillani 
expression  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff 's  genius  at  its  best ,  \va  - 
reshaped  for  their  own  ends 
— and  it  did  not  lose  in  the 
process.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the 
'sacrilege'  of  changing  a 
shipwreck  in  Eastern  waters  into  a  harem  holiday,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  one  who  did  not  know  the  composer's  original 
program  would  suspect  that  that  of  the  Ballet  russe  was  a  new 
one.  And  the  music  of  'Scheherazade'  has  been  introduced  to 
multitudes  who  never  have  a  chance  to  hear  it  in  its  purely 
symphonic  version.  In  'Thamar,'  Balakireff's  one  and  only 
symphonic  poem,  the  composer's  program  has  hardly '  been 
altered,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Nijinsky's  new  ballet 
creations  of  this  season,  Liszt's  brilliant  'Mephisto  Waltz'  (a 
favorite  repertory  number  of  Leo  Ornstein,  by  the  way),  and 
Richard  Strauss's  'Till  Eulenspiegel,'  in  which  the  tingling, 
genial  score  of  Germany's  foremost  composer  of  the  present 
day  is  realized  with  its  maximum  of  possible  scenic  effect  by  the 
dancer  of  whom  Jean  Cocteau  said,  'Apollo  holds  the  string  by 
which  he  is  suspended.'" 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Nijinsky's  "L'Apres-midi  d'uu  Faune," 
which  has  "made  a  nation-wide  propaganda  for  Debussy  s 
music  among  people  wdio  might  otherwise  never  know  it  existed. 
Then  we  hear  of  one  of  the  latest  ballet-offerings  set  to  music 
of  Kimsky -Korsakoff,  who,  indeed,  composed  this  music  as  a 
symphonic  poem,  "an  inspired  bit  of  programmatic  composition 
that  moves  with  a  constantly  increasing  stretto  to  a  climax 
of  tremendous  effect." 
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"Sadko,'  the  symphonic  poem,  was  given  its  first  perform- 
ance as  a  ballot,  in  the  United  States  in  the  Manhattan  Opera- 
House  on  October  10  last,  in  a  manner  which  emphasized  and 
enhanced  the  effect  of  every  note  of  its  music.  Adolf  Holm,  like 
Fokine,  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a  creative  artist  than  as  a 
dancer.  He  designed  the  wonderful  plastic  version  of  this  tale 
of  a  Russian  folk-hero  (which  role  he  interpreted),  charming 
the  inhabitants  of  the  submarine  kingdom  with  his  playing  on  the 
gusly,  and  sweeping  them  by  the  magic  of  his  music  into  a  breath- 
less dance,  which  his  beloved,  the  daughter  of  the  Sea  King 
(Mile.  Doris),  is  only  able  to  arrest  by  tearing  the  lyre  from 
his  hands. 

"Does  Rimsky-Korsakov's  music,  lose  by  its  atmospheric 
setting  displaying  waving  festoons  of  clear  and  dark  green  sea- 
weed, with  deeper  bluish  depths  and  the  faint  rose  glimmer  of 
distant  sunlight  that  sweeps  flown  from  fathoms  above,  the 
constant  flux  of  moving  currents,  the  pearl-hung  princesses  of 
the  sea,  and  aureate  and  argent  fishes  that  dance  and  float 
above  the  silver  sands,  the  splendid  figure  of  the  adventurous 
hero  himself  slowly  sinking  into  the  deeps,  and  the  frenetic 
dance  with  its  startlingly  sudden  end?  Nothing  has  been  put  into 
the  music  that  is  not  already  there — tone  is  visualized  in  color, 
in  movement,  it  is  merged  with  plastic  beauty." 

Much  modern  music,  as  already  hinted,  has  been  purposely 
written  for  the  ballet.  Debussy  wrote  his  "Jeux"  for  Nijinsky, 
Florent  Schmitt's  "La  Tragedie  de  Salome"  was  "directly 
oonceived  for  the  stage,  as  was  Ronssel's  'Festin  de  l'Araignee,' 
and  Reynaldo  Halm's  'Le  Dieu  Bleu,'  the  first  two  members  on 
the  symphonic  programs  of  the  leading  orchestras."     Also: 

"The  incomparable  'Petrouchka,'  the  glittering  and  glorious 
'Oiseau  de  feu,'  the  primal  'Sacre  du  Printemps,.  have  they 
not,  since  the  Build  russe  made  them  known,  taken  their  place 
in  the  repertory  of  the  symphony  orchestra'.'  The  ballet  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  Stravinsky's  fame, 
the  medium  which  introduced  his  scores  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  specifically  music-loving  public." 


I 


AN   UNINTENDED   LITERARY   HOAX 

T   IS  NOT   STRANGE    that    an   American   woman  should 
deceive   the   European  savants  on   fix-  subject    of  Frederic 
Chopin.     This  delicate  musical  genius  was  even  during  his 
lifetime  subject   to  the  "will  of  women,  notably  George  Sand. 
Sonic  years  ago,  Mrs.  .Jennette  Lee  Avrote  "Frederic  Chopin:  A 
Record"  and  published  it  in  The  Criterion.  (New  York,  October, 
1001),  a.  magazine  whose  publication  has  for  some  years  ceased. 
This  sketch,  which  formed  one  of  a  series  by  the  same  author, 
was  taken  as  a  genuine,  but  hitherto  undiscovered,  document 
bj  Chopin  specialists  of  Germany  and  France.     Mrs.  Lee,  who 
was  for  several  years  professor  of  English  literature  at    Smith 
ollege,  tells  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Sun  how  the  whole 
thing  came  about   that    the   Chopin   devotees   in    Europe1   were 
nystified.     When   she   wrote-   the   series   of   sketches,   she   says, 
•lie  sei   out  "to  express  the  character  and  quality  of  certain 
"•fists  and  musicians."      It  appealed  to  her  "to  place  them  in 
heir  own  time  and  environment,  and,  using  the  historic  facts 
md  dates,  to  try  to  see  through   these  the  truth  and  reality  of 
heir  lives."     The  sketches  were  published  at   various  times  in 
!"  Atlantic,  Scribners,  and  The  Century.     They  were  all  trans- 
ited into  German  by  Helene  Wiesenthal  and  appeared  in  various 
Hlbhoations.     Then   began    their  curious  history,  which    brings 
o  mind  the  fact   that  even   Robert  Browning  was  deceived  as 
0  the  genuineness  of  some  spurious  Shelley  letters  and   wrote 
n  introduction  for  the  volume.      Mrs.  I. ee  herself  tells  of  this 
tnintentional  hoax: 

'The  story  of  Chopin,  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  extracts 
rom  a  diary,  was  published  in  the  Neue  Musik-Zeitung.  The 
thtor,  Oswald  Kuhn,  who  supposed  the  material  to  represent 
enuine  extracts  from  a  hitherto  undiscovered  diary  of  Chopin. 
'.Put  them  to  Adolf  Chybinski,  a  young  Polish  musical  critic, 
o  be  edited  for  the  Neue  Musik-Zeitung.  They  appeared  in 
ae  seventh  number  of  Volume  XXVIII,  January  3,  1907,  under 
he  title.  'Frederic  Chopin's  Tagebuchblatter,'  with  explanatory 
'aterial  and  notes  by  Chybinski. 


"Gaston  Kno>p,  a  French  musical  critic,  translated  the  article 
from  the  Neue  Musik-Zeitung  for  the  Guide  Musical  of  Paris. 
And  it  was  then  retranslated  from  the  Guidt  Musical  into 
German  for  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  became  a  subject  of 
general  discussion  in  musical  circles,  and  among  the  biographer-. 
of  Chopin,  many  of  whom  agreed  in  believing  it  to  be  a  trans- 
lation  of  a  genuine  Chopin  document.  Liechtentritt,  the  musi- 
cal critic  ;ind   biographer  of  Chophi,  wrote  to  Otto  Lessman: 

'I  have  examined  the  letters  of  Chopin  and  consider  them 
absolutely  genuine.  The  content  ;i-  well  as  the  style  of  ex- 
pression agree  entirely  with  what  J  already  knew  about  the 
ev  cuts  concerned.' 

"A  controversy  Followed  in  German  musical  journals.  A 
similar  controversy  appears  to  have  gone  on  among  musicians 
and  critics  in  France.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Chopin  Society  asking  mi'  to  semi  him  if  possible 
a  copy  of  the  American  magazine  in  which  the  diary  first  ap- 
peared, to  be  deposited  in  the  records  of  the  society." 

The  supposed  diary  was  published  in  Germany  with  the 
following  introduction: 

"The  diary  is  of  peculiar  importance  for  its  contribution  to 

the  question  of  'Women  "in  Chopin's  Life.'  From  the  earlier 
biographies  of  the  master,  for  example,  we  are  not  able  to  learn 
at  how  early  a  date  the  Scotch  lady,  .Jane  Stirling,  his  distin- 
guished benefactress,  first  took  piano  lessons  of  him.  Her  name 
does  not  appear  before  the  year  1840-1841.  From  the  diary  we 
now  know  that  she  studied  with  him  before  the  year  1837,  and 
indeed  that  she  visited  him  and  George  Sand  in  1838  in  Valde- 
mosa,  on  the  Island  of  Majorca. 

"The  Scotch  lady  was  enamored  of  her  teacher,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  envy  in  her  heart:  she  counted  herself  fortunate 
merely  in  being  permitted  to  remain  near  the  master.  She  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  who  played  a  part  in 
Chopin's  life.  We  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  Chopin's 
individuality  and  his  work  and  life  are  naturally  surprized  that 
the  name  of  the  Scotch  lady  in  the  master's  diary  should  be 
Rebecca,  since  in  all  the  letters  of  every  biography  she  is  spoken 
of  as    \Y.  .lane  Stirling.' 

"The  diary  entry  of  October  6,  1837,  is  particularly  important. 
The  former  biographers  of  Chopin  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  Chopin  thought  no  tnore  of  Ids  first  love.  Constantia 
Gladkowska  (Warsaw.  1830).  We  see  that  he  still  thought  of 
her  in  1837,  altho  in  the  meantime  be  had  played  the  role  of 
unhappy  and  rejected  lover  to  the  Countess  Marie  Wodzinska. 

"From    further   entries    it    is   evident    that    Chopin    made    the 

acquaintance  of  George  Sand  some  time  between  the  7th  and  the 
10th  of  October,  1837.  It  may  have  happened  on  the  7th  of 
October,  for  on  the  10th  of  that  month  he  writes:  "Since  then 
1  have  seen  her  again  three  times."  All  legends  and  the  'authen- 
tic' testimony  of  •eye-witnesses'  (including  even  that  of  Fran/ 
Liszt)  are  superfluous- and  doubtful  in  the  face  of  this  diary  of 
Chopin.  Also  we  find  it  confirmed  that  Liszt  was  the  author 
of  the  acquaintance  which  was  to  prove  for  Chopin  so  fateful 
and  significant  a  relation. 

"When  did  the  break  with  George  Sand  come?  Probably  in 
IS  17.  What  Karasowski  writes  in  ids  Chopin  biography  i< 
certainly  as  Niecks  lias  proved — a  fantastic  invention  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  entire  blame  on  George  Sand.  Also 
'the  arguments  brought  forward  by  George  Sand,'  which  Niecks 
(second  volume,  page  214)  looks  upon  as  'anything  bul  con- 
vincing.' are  stript  of  their  significance.  George  Sand  well 
knew  that  her  'Histoire  de  Ma  Vie'  would  be  published  after  her 
death,  she  therefore  considered  it  expedient  to  put  what  may 
easily  have  seemed  her  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the  sick 
Chopin  in  a  better  light.  Chopin's  diary,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
written  by  the  artist  for  his  own  benefit  only,  and  without  any 
ulterior  motive.  Indeed.  Chopin  commanded,  before  his  death. 
that  all  his  papers  and  his  manuscript  compositions  should  be 
burned.  And  for  this  reason  these  leaves  from  his  diary  are 
particularly  authoritative.  The  break  came  June  1.  1S47.  or 
a  little  before.  Between  the  1st  and  the  10th  of  June,  possibly 
near  the  very  1st.  Chopin  left  Nohant.  the  estate  of  Mine. 
Sand,  and  returned  to  Paris.  It  seems  probable  that  a  formal 
separation  between  Chopin  and  George  Sand  was  avoided. 
When  Chopin  saw  that  he  was  a  burden  and  that  he  was  power- 
less to  protect  the  daughter  of  Mme.  Sand  against  the  unscru- 
pulous attacks  of  the  latter  upon  her — and  when,  moreover,  he 
.-aw  that  he  could  no  longer  sanction  many  of  the  improprieties 
of  Mine.  Sand,  he  left  Nohant  without  saying  farewell.  Th 
immediate  cause  of  the  step  were  harsh  words  of  Mine.  Sar 
He  'did  not  think  that  she  could  be  so  hard."  and  of  women 
write-:      'A  woman  should  be  gentle.' 


CHAPMAN,  ROCKWELL,  PRINCE 


SOME  OF  THE  IMMENSE  PROFITS  made  in  manu- 
facturing munitions  are  to  be  turned  back  to  the  bleeding 
countries.  It  is  announced  from  Los  Angeles  that  W.  A. 
Clark,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  Senator,  will  return  two  million 
dollars  made  in  -war-stocks  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  France 
when  the  war  is  over.  "This  war  is  terrible,"  Mr.  Clark  is 
reported  having  said.     "I  want  no  profit  on  account  of  it." 


VICTOR  CHAPMAN. 


KIFFIN    ROOKWKIJ,. 


NORMAN    PRINCE. 


Chapman,  the  first  American  aviator  to  fall  in  France,  met  his  death  in  the  air  while 
he  was  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit  to  a  wounded  comrade;  Rockwell,  one  of  the  earliest 
American  volunteers  to  join  the  Foreign  Legion,  and.  severely  wounded  at,  Arras  in 
May,  1915,  went  over  to  the  Aviation  Corps,  and  succumbed  near  Thann,  in  Alsace- 
Norman  Prince,  third  of  these,  was  killed  but  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 


dollars  may  be  replaced.  But  both  are  given  without  stint.  The 
pang  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
in  these  men  America's  soul  became  a  mobile  thing  to  strike 
for  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  is  its  heritage  from  France.  Our 
debt  is  being  paid." 

German-American  readers  wall  perhaps  experience  some 
difficulty  in  indorsing  these  ideas,  but  no  doubt  will  be  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  the  British,  who  accorded  full 
military  honors  to  the  Germans  who  fell  to 
earth  with  the  blazing  Zeppelin.  The  aviators 
and  the  ambulance-drivers  that  have  gone  to 
France  are  furnishing  the  "most  splendid  page 
in  contemporary  American  life,"  says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Tribune  (New  York). 
"These  young  men  have  gone  to  the  front  in 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Crusaders;  they 
have  gone  with  an  eager  but  a  comprehending 
desire  to  serve  the  cause  and  the  principles 
which  they  deem  most  worth  while  in  this 
world."     The  writer  continues: 

"In  a  sense  it  is  a  little  thing,  this  contribu- 
tion of  America.  We  have  given  but  a  few- 
lives,  we  are  risking  the  lives  of  but  a  few- 
hundred  of  our  youth,  in  a  contest  which  is 
eating  up  the  manhood  of  many  nations,  and 
yet  there  is  something  symbolical  and  hopeful 
in  this  response  of  American  youth,  spontane- 
ously, splendidly,  to  a  call  which  sounds  but 
vaguely  upon  the  ears  of  an  older  generation. 

"Those  who  find  reasons  for  pessimism  in 
contemporary  American  life,  in  the  smug,  sel- 
fish, materialistic  spirit  of  so  many  men  of 
middle  age,  who  see  the  denial  of  so  much  of 
what  Americans  in  other  generations  believed 
and  fought  for,  must  still  find  a  warrant  for 
optimism  in  the  actions,  for  their  words  are 
very  few,  of  the  many  young  men  who  have 
offered  all  they  had  or  hoped  to  have  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  which  is  being  foughi 
for  in  France. 

"With  the  realities  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
Hie  theories  and  the  pretenses,  these  boys  are 
becoming  well  acquainted.  Those  who  return 
will  bring  back  to  their  own  country  a  useful,  a 
precious  commentary  upon  the  weak,  the  flabby, 
and  the  futile  policies  and  purposes  which  still 
hold  so  many  Americans  in  thrall  and  make 
the  American  situation  as  grave  as  was  thai 
of  Great  Britain  when  the  war  broke  out." 


An  organization  calling  itself  the  American  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  French  War-Orphans  is  undertaking  to  raise  *1.'«),(XX),(XX) 
to  further  its  ends.  The  Globe  (New  York)  calls  this  the  "most 
stupendous"  charitable  enterprise  in  history,  but  The  Evening 
Sun  (New  York)  remarks,  "how  commonplace  a  tribute  if 
eems  when  the  cable  brings  the  news  that  Norman  Prince,  of 
the  American  Plying  Corps,  is  dead.'*  "Chapman,  Rockwell, 
Prince"  is  the  caption  thai  appears  in  many  papers,  as  "a  roll 
of  honor  that  must,"  in  the  Evening  Sun's  words,  "give  pause 
to  those  who  fear  thai  Americanism  is  becoming  mere  crass 
materialism."     This  paper  continues: 

'"Such   men  as  these   the   United    States  can   ill   afford   to  spare; 


Another  American  has  fallen  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British — Harold  Chapin,  the  actor 
and  dramatist.  Chapin  was  an  American  citi- 
zen, born  in  1886  of  New  England  Unitarian 
stock,  but  had  lived  in  England  since  he  was  two  years  old.  In 
a  little  memoir  of  him  just  published  the  story  is  told  of  one 
of  his  mother's  friends  who  wrote  a  letter  in  which  she  said  how 
noble  it  was  of  her  son  "to  fight  for  King  and  country."  "Harold 
laughed  when  he  was  shown  the  letter.  'I'm  fighting  for  no 
king,'  he  said,  'and  the  best  of  this  King  is  that  he  knows  wc 
are  not  fighting  for]  him.'"  The  Morning  Pod  (London; 
comments: 

"'There  speaks  the  American  citizen!'  is  one's  first  reflection 
but  the  next  moment  suggests  that,  bating  its  republican  form 
Chapin's  remark  is  typical  of  tho  sentiments  of  many,  perhap 
most,  of  that  new  army  which  is  fighting,  not  for  a  man,  bu 
for  an  idea." 
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TOO   MUCH   SUNDAY   PAPER 

THE  PLUMP  SINGER  in  one  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  operas 
who  comes  out  and  carols  mournfully,  "There  is  far 
too  much  of  me,"  might  well  impersonate  the  hundred- 
odd-page  edition  of  the  popular  daily  newspaper,  which  is  now 
being  denounced  upon  both  moral  and  economic  grounds.  The 
Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  actually  sees  a  real  advantage 
in  the  present  paper  shortage  in  that  it  may  bring  about  a 
curtailment  of  the  Sunday  papers,  which,  it  says,  "have  pushed 
aside  with  alarming  success  nearly  all  serious  reading  for  the 
Sunday."  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  suggests  in  a  letter 
to  newspaper  publishers  that  they  can  save  print  paper,  by 
lifting  down  the  size  of  Sunday  editions.  Publishers  consulted 
by  the  Commission  are  said  to  "feel  that  the  elimination  of 
certain  features  would  meet,  with  public,  approval  and  would  not 
decrease  the  revenues  of  the  publishers."  According  to  this 
statement,: 

"The  paper  saved  by  cuffing  down  the  size  of  one  large 
Sunday  edition  several  pages  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  a 
number  of  smaller  papers  supplied  for  a  considerable  time. 
I'uless  present,  supplies  of  paper  can  be  increased,  which  does 
not  now  seem  probable,  such  unselfish  action  on  the  part  of 
large  city  papers  appears  to  be  the  only  means  that  will  save 
many  of  the  smaller  publishers  from  going  out  of  business." 

Not  only  would  the  small  publisher  thus  profit,  but  the  news- 
paper reader  would  really  be  better  off,  in  the  Catholic  Pittsburg 
Observer's  opinion.  If  quotes  from  The  Catholic  Citizen  a  jingle 
which  sets  down  "with  but  slight  exaggeration"  what  the 
Sun  Jay  newspaper  reader  gets  for  his  five  cents: 

Sixty-nine  pages  of  rubbish, 

Twenty-t.wo  pages  of  rot. 
Forty-six  pages  of  scandal  vile 

Served  to  us  piping  hot. 

Seventeen  hundred  pictures — 

Death,  disease,  and  despair — 
Lies  and  fakes  and  fakes  and  lies 

Stuck  in  most  everywhere. 

Thirty-four  comic  pages 

Printed  in  reds,  greens,  and  blues. 
Thousands  of  items  we  don't  care  to  read. 

But  only  two  columns  of  news. 

The  Observer  proceeds   to  a,   more  serious  discussion  of  the 
demerits  of   the   Sunday    edition,  in    words   apparently  either 
quoted  or  paraphrased  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
olunms  of  its  Milwaukee  contemporary: 

'Tlie  enormous  amount  of  'fake'  which  is  exploited  by  the 
siinday  editions  is  palpable  to  every  intelligent  reader;  yet 
"•illy  the  whole  community  falls  for  it.  The  articles,  for 
nstance,  which  purport-  to  give  'inside'  information  concerning 
secrets  of  the  present  Administration,  the  inner  life  of  royal 
amilies,  the  smothered  scandals  of  imperial  courts,  etc.,  are 
enerally  sheer  creations.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  author's 
lame  is  often  withheld  'for  diplomatic'  or  'personal  reasons.' 
rhe  real  reason  for  the  suppression  is  that  the  writer  lives  right 
lew  in  town,  and  is  in  the  weekly  pay  of  The  Moon  and  has  a 
•ermanent  desk  in  the  Moon  office,  or  grinds  out  his  clumsy 
nyention  in  a  furnished  room  in  the  neighborhood,  for  the 
>nncely  sum  of  eight  bucks  a,  week,  as  Long  as  he  keeps  grinding 
atisfaotorily.  The  'expert'  articles  on  the  present  stage  of  the 
far,  and  its  development  in  immediate  prospect,  unless  signed 
»J  B  correspondent  of  known  reputation,  are  utterly  worthless 
a-porings.    With  these,  too,  it  often  happens  that  the  name  of 

lie  writer    is    withheld    for    'special'    reasons,    the    principal    of 
/Inch  is  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  him,  and  as  a  consequence 
|iohody  would  attach   the  slightest  importance  to  anything  he 
writes  if  his  name  was  subjoined  to  his  article. 

fhe  fiction  of  the  Sunday  papers  is  quite  often  what  the 
'an  in  the  street,  would  denominate  as  'punk.'  Many  who 
Ontribute  to  this  section  have  never  learned  the  story-teller's 
'''•  and  quite  as  frequently  the  offering  is  objectionable  on  the 
'ore of  Christian  ethics. 

'How  the  geniuses  that   produce   the  'funny   sheet'  have  got, 


by  with  it  for  so  long  is  quite  a  mystery.    So  successfully  ha-.' 
they  put  it  over  on  the  public  that  their  place  in  newepaperdom 

seems  now  quite  assured." 


LONDON'S    CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   VICE 

MEN    "MORE    MISCHIEVOUS    than    German    epii 
are  loose   in    the   British   capital,  says  the  Bishop  of 
London;    and   he  devotes  them   to  the  same  fate  or  to 
something    much     worse.     They    are    the    "male    hawks"    who 
"walk  up  and  down  this  very  Piccadilly  night  by  night  with  an 


THE    BISHOP  OF  LONDON, 

Speaking  at  St.  James's  in  starting  a  campaign  t<>  aboUsb  organized 
vice  and  lecherous  plays  in  the  interests  of  the  young  soldier,  at 
whom  these  menaces  are  particularly  aimed. 


army  of  helpless  and  trembling  girls  under  their  surveillar 
and  who  lake  from  them  the  very  money  the  girls  earn  by  their 
shame."  Thus  the  Bishop,  from  the  open-air  pulpit  at  St. 
James's,  denounces  the  "white  slaver."  "1  am  not  a  blood- 
thirsty man."  cried  the  preacher,  "but  1  say  shooting  is  to<> 
good  for  them."  Side  by  side  with  t he  male  hawk  "as  a  traitor 
to  his  country"  the  Bishop  placed  "the  writer  iii  lecherous  and 
slimy  [days."  He  went  on  to  charge  this  type  of  playwrig 
with  "the  insolence  to  try  and  make  money  out  of  the  weakness 
of  our  boys."  "God  knows,  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  tl 
do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  keep  straight."  he  exclaims:  "«1 
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devils  deliberately  try  to  make  it  harder."  In  an  interview  in 
Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London),  Bishop  Ingram  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  protection  of.  boys  Tinder  arms  from  the  pur- 
veyors of  vice.     The  interview  runs: 

"'We  have  the  men,  the  guns,  and  the  ammunition;  what  we 
want  is  a  nation  on  its  knees.'  Those  great  words  of  Lord 
Roberts  constantly  recur  to  my  mind.  I  thought  of  them  as 
the  shells  whizzed  over  my  head  when  I  was  at  the  front.  I 
think  of  them  still  more  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  my  home 
in  London.  The  battle  raging  in  the  stricken  parjts  of  France 
and  Flanders  is  not  one  whit  less  serious  than  the  enemy  in  our 
midst  with  which  we  have  constantly  to  contend.  I  repeat  the 
assertion  I  made  on  Wednesday  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly.  'It  is  the  business  of  us  middle-aged  men  who  are 
not  allowed  to  fight  and  the  women  of  London  to  purge  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  before  the  boys  come  back.  If  it  is  to  be 
still  the  old  London,  those  who  have  died  will  have  died  in  vain.' 

"I  spoke  those  words  in  Piccadilly,  the  center  of  organized 
vice  of  the  entire  universe.  It  is  a  time  for  plain  speaking;  why 
should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  obvious  facts?  The  male  hawks  of 
Piccadilly,  and  the  unfortunate  women  upon  whom  they  prey, 
constitute  such  a  danger  to  the  nation  that,  if  only  the  nation 
realized  it  properly,  the  evil  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
one  minute  longer. 

"There  is  unfortunately  in  England  a  tendency  to  regard  vice 
and  licentiousness  as  a  necessary  evil.  I  have  heard  men  who 
lead  perfectly  moral  lives  say  they  suppose  these  things  are 
inevitable.  In  other  words,  public  opinion  has  countenanced 
prostitution.  Men  with  so-called  advanced  views  declared 
that  morality  and  health  did  not  go  hand-in-hand.  What 
utter  nonsense!  No  man  ever  has  suffered,  or  ever  will  suffer, 
from  living  cleanly;  all  arguments  to  the  contrary  are  merely 
a  pretext  to  cover  immorality." 

The  question  of  punishing  the  wrong-doers  is  regarded  of 
minor  importance  by  comparison  with  "1li<>  necessity  of  a  change! 
of  mind  and  spirit  in  the  country.''  So  the  Bishop  declares, 
and  continues: 

"The  clergy  are  trying  to  make  the  nation  worthy  of  those 
brave  boys  who  are  sacrificing  everything  for  ns  across  the  water. 
You  must  touch  the  moral  point  if  you  wish  to  achieve  com- 
plete success.  Legislation  may  accomplish  a  good  deal,  and  Ave 
shall  not  hesitate  to  lake  I'iiII  advantage  of  it.  But  far  and 
away  beyond  that  is  an  ideal  which  I  wish  to  instil  into  the 
head  of  every  Britisher,  that  we  must  free  London  from  the 
curse  of  lust  and  sin. 

"I  trust  no  one  will  imagine  thai  Ihis  is  merely  a  sensational 
war-campaign.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  president  of  the 
Public  Moralitj  Council,  whose  aim  throughout  thai  period 
has  always  been  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  Now  is  the  time  to 
strike;  now  is  the  opportunity  to  purge  our  capital  from  the 
canker  that  has  eaten  into  its  very  heart 

"No  section  of  the  community  can  do  more  to  render  as- 
sistance than  the  working  classes.  I  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
workingmen  for  help,  not  as  a  religious  crank,  but  as  one  who  is 
studying  t  he  welfare  of  t  heir  sons  and  daughters,  whom  he  wishes 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  from  corrupting  influences.  This 
is  essentially  a  practical  question  which  concerns  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  merely 
a  matter  of  common  sense  to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
workers.  The  clergy  alone  are  powerless  to  effect  the  cure, 
hut  with  a  strong  backing  from  the  laity  we  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  fco  the  future.  Surely  we  do  not  'Want  out- 
parks  and  spaces  to  be  nothing  less  than  open-air  brothels? 
In  the  constitution  of  all  of  us  there  is  a  certain  amount  thai  is 
bad;  it  rests  with  ourselves  whether  we  allow  that  part  of  our 
nature  to  predominate.  I  have  spoken  plainly,  but  the  circum- 
stances demand  strong  words,  which  I  trust  will  not  have 
been  uttered  in  vain." 

Another  view  of  the  necessan  methods  of  cleansing  London 
is  expresl  by  John  J.  Bell  in  The  Clarion,  the  Socialist  paper, 
edited  by  Roberl  Blatchford.  Mr.  Bell  declares  that  "police 
action  i-  absolutely  useless  and  crusades  do  more  harm  than 
good."      But 

"To  conquer  this  disease,  we  must  gel  at  the  root  of  it.     h 
cause      are    many.      The    first    Mr.    Bale    deals    with— viz.,   lack 
of  proper  education.     Children   must    be  informed   by  teachers 
and  not  left  to  parent-.    Secondly,  under  the  present  conditions 

of  society  if    a  girl  falls     b<    i     down  forever,  and  none   are  more 


ready  to  throw  a  stone  at  her  than  her  deceivers  and  seducers. 
And  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  all  Christian 
England  can  offer  a  fallen  girl  who  wishes  to  reform  is  the  work- 
house or  rescue  home,  and  many  of  these  rescue  homes  are  only 
dens  of  sweating  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  Thirdly,  girls 
in  orphanages  are  in  most  cases  brought  up  till  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years,  then  turned  out  into  domestic  service,  and  in 
many  cases  these  poor  lasses  are  sent  to  a  cruel  mistress,  and 
oppression  is  enough  to  (hive  any  girl  to  hell.  Boards  of  Guardi- 
ans and  committees  of  these  institutions  before  appointing  a 
matron  for  any  institution  where  girls  are  'must  first  learn  what 
the  word  matron  means,'  and  appoint  those  who  realize  it.  1 
have  a  wide  experience  in  visiting  institutions,  and  in  many 
cases  the  impression  the  matrons  gave  me  was  that  they  moved 
about  in  majesty,  more  as  goddesses  than  matrons.  I  have  seen 
cases  where  inmates  of  institutions  were  even  afraid  to  look  at 
her  majesty  the  matron.  Even  in  the  prisons,  if  we  want  to 
reform  these  poor  creatures  who  are  polluting  the  streets  of 
London,  etc.,  we  must  have  motherly  women  as  matrons,  i 
would  suggest  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  also  the 
Prison  Board,  that  all  positions  as  matrons  should  be  filled  by 
widows  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother.  The  fourth,  and 
last .  cause  I  will  mention  is  the  starvation  wages  paid  to  women. 
I  have  known  cases  whei'e  women  were  receiving  six  shillings 
and  seven  shillings  per  week.  We  all  know  that  most  women 
glory  in  dress,  and  yet  a  woman  is  expected  to  dress  and  keep 
herself  on  the  starvation  wages  some  employers  dare  to  offer." 


THE   RELIGIOUS    ORDER— NEW   STYLE 

ANEW  TYPE  of  religious  order  is  advocated  by  The 
Challenge  (London)  with  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
-  the  unrealized  ideals  of  the  old  religious  orders.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  Benedictine  ideal  of  labor,  the  Franciscan 
ideal  of  preaching,  and  the  Jesuit  ideal  of  learning.  And  to  them 
are  to  be  added  marriage,  wider  forms  of  worship,  freer  ideals  of 
government,  and  the  experience  of  modern  cooperative  industry. 
The  Churchman,  which  speaks  of  The  Challenge  as  representing 
the  progressive  party  in  the  English  Church,  proceeds  thus 
to  summarize  the  hitter's  statements: 

'The  community  is  to  be  something  between  a  hamlet  and  a 
cloister,   working   at   agricultural   and   peasant   tasks,    training 
and  educating  their  own  children  and  those  who  might  be  sent 
to  school  with  them.    As  to  worship,  there  would  be  something 
more    than    the    mechanical   offices   of   the   old   orders.      Then 
would  be  a  rich  and  reverent  Eucharist,  but  at  the  same  (ami 
there  would  be  place  for  the  freer  forms  followed  by  the  Evan 
gelical  ( 'hurches  and  by  the  Society  of  Friends.     Every  one  wouk 
have  to  do  some  manual  work.     Every  one  would  take  som' 
part  in  shaping  corporate  thought.     The  author  of  the  proposa 
sees  t  he  difficulties,  bul  thinks  they  can  be  overcome.    A  marrie* 
community  is  not  an  impossibility,  and  a  communal  experimen 
can  be  harmonized  to  the  present  social  order." 

At  Ihis   point    The  Challenge  is  directly  quoted  in  advo"a<\ 

of  its  scheme: 

"We   believe  that   this  is  all  a  question  of  being  willing  t 
begin   with   some   dependence   upon    the   order,   but  graduall 
working  toward   independence.     A  start  could  be  made  wi1 
market-gardening,    dairy    work,    and    simple    crafts;  gradual! 
developing    farming   and    building;     producing   simply  for  tt 
community's  needs,  with  a  surplus  to  purchase  what  we  coul 
not   make   ourselves,    but  working   toward  a  completely  sel 
supporting  cooperative  scheme.     The  problems  of  govermnei 
and  the  difficulties  of  personality  would  be  with  us,  for  the 
belong   to   human   nature  as  such,   but  by  self-government, 
small  communities,  trust    in' spiritual  restraints,  and  guidanc 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  the  use  of  prayer,  we  should  ho| 
not  only  to  evade  many  difficulties,  but  to  solve  many  probk'i 
of   human    relationship.      We   can    not   believe   that  force  ai 
economic  pressure  are  t  he  only  ways  or  t  he  right  ways  to  regula 
human    behavior.      It    is   assumed,    moreover,    that   we  shou 
commence    with    those   who   had    already   learned   some  lesso 
along   this    line.      Granted    a   solemn    dedication    to   serve  (> 
through  the  community,  and  a  new  spirit  induced  by  the  d  iff  ere 
social    basis,    there    need    be   no    more,   and    even    less,   diffiou' 
Mian     besets    all    concerted     human    activity.      Surely    religi 
can  beal   militarism,  and  militarism  shows  what  can  he  done 
corporate  action." 


AN  ENGLISH   LORD'S  ESTIMATE 
OF  LINCOLN 

Cbarnwood,  Lord.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Makers 
>f  the  Nineteenth  Century  Series.  Octavo,  pp. 
iii  179.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.75  net. 
'ostage,  16  cents. 

This  volume  is  Hie  second  hi  the  scries 

>f  "Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 

!,nd  comes  in  succession  to  "Delane  and 

lis  Times."      The    purpose  of   the   series 

j  to  furnish  a  portrayal  of  representative 

ten    of   all    countries    who    have    had    a 

tlinile  influence  on  thought  or  action  in 

lie  nineteenth  century.    The  remainder  of 

he  notable  biographical  group  selected  as 

\|>i<-al     of     country     and     era     includes: 

bdul  Humid,  Herbert  Spencer,  Li  Hung 

hang,   Porririo  Diaz,  Cecil   Rhodes,   Lord 

hat'tesbury,  Victor    Hugo,  General    Lee, 

al  Leon  Gambetta.     hi  a  brief  preface 

\  Basil  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  series, 

find  a  terse  characterization  of  Lincoln 

dicative  of  the  estimate  of  him  now  held 

England.     Mr.  Williams  refers  to  the 

eat   war-President    as  "one  of    the    few 

preme  statesmen    of  the  last  three  cen- 

rics."      Misunderstood    and    underrated 

his  lifetime,  declares  this  Englishman, 

ucoln  litis  hardly  yet  come  into  his  own, 

or  his  place  is  among  the  great  men  of 

e  earth;     to   them  lie  belongs   by  right 

his  immense  power  of  hard  work,  liis 

faltering    pursuit    of     what    seemed    to 

in  right,  and,  above  all,  by  that  child- 

e  directness   and    simplicity    of   vision 

dob  nono  but  the  greatest  carry  beyond 

lir  earliest  years." 

These     delicately     chosen     words,     ex- 

isaive  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 

nplex  character,  strike  the  key-note  of 

I'd  Churn wood's  biography.     The  latest 

torian  of  Lincoln  hardly  yields  to  the 

wresentative  American  historians  in   his 

miration  for  the  great  qualities  of  the 

l  it  yr-1  'resident.     In  the  opening  chapter, 

Jioh  sketches  the  plan  and  import  of  his 

J)k,    Lord    Charnwood    points   out   how 

'"hi  "is  revered  by  multitudes  of  his 

■  iitmnen  as  the  preserver  of  their  com- 

'n  wealth,"    and    he    asserts    that    this 

erenoe   has   grown   with   the   lapse   of 

1    and    the   accumulation   of   evidence. 

is  blended    with   a   peculiar  affection, 

rs   the   biographer,    which   is   seldom 

towed  upon  the  memory  of  statesmen. 

que    in    nearly    all    respects,    the    lit'*  — 

on  of  Lincoln,  centering  as  it  does  in 

great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 

I  nion  and  the  consequent    consolida- 

of  the  new  republic,  contains  lessons 

history    which    have    high    interest    for 

flishmen.     To  interpret,  as  well  as  may 

the  inspiring  story  for  his  countrymen 

eolared  by  the  author  to  be  the  chief 

P  >oseof  his  book. 

'"   work,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
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«  as  interesting  to  American  readers. 
s  the  first  notable  attempt  by  an 
lish  author  to  give  a  full-length*  por- 

of  Lincoln  as  a  statesman.     The  fact, 

rover,  that  the  biographer,  while  doing 

justice  to  the  picturesque  incidents  of 

4'oltt's  life,  has  chosen  to  lay  the  chief 

;    upon    the    political    portion    of    his 
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'':  W,  lends  to  the  narrative  peculiar 
■'  'lj  interest. 

lie  storv 

"<  ho 


an 


opens  with  a  caustic  sketch 
picturesque    boyhood    of    Lincoln. 


Then  follows  an  interesting  and  philosophi- 
cal chapter  on  "The  Growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,"  giving  a  rapid,  tho  striking, 
survey  of  the  events  and  personalities 
which  gave  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Republic  its  form  and  pressure,  and  which 
made  possible  the  milieu  in  which  a 
career  like  Lincoln's  could  unfold  itself. 
The  conditions  and  environment  thus 
sketched,  the  story  proceeds  to  the  period 
of  Lincoln's  early  career.  The  future 
President  was  twenty-two  when,  in  1831, 
he  settled  in  New  Salem,  an  Illinois  village 
of  one  hundred  inhabitants.  The  English 
biographer  gives  an  unflattering  description 
of  it.  "Like  many  similar  little  towns  of 
the  West,"  he  writes,  "it  has  long  since 
perished  off  the  earth.  It  was  a  cock- 
fighting  and  whisky-drinking  community 
into  which  Lincoln  was  launched.  He 
managed  to  combine  strict  abstinence 
from  liquor  with  keen  participation  in  all 
its  other  diversions.  One  departure  from 
total  abstinence  stands  alleged  among  the 
feats  of  strength  for  which  he  became 
noted.  He  hoisted  a  whisky-barrel,  of 
unspecified  but  evidently  considerable 
content,  on  to  his  knees  in  a  squatting 
posture,  and  drank  from  the  bunghole. 
But  this  very  arduous  potation  stood 
alone."  Succeeding  chapters  take  up  the 
story  of  Lincoln  during  the  stormy  times 
of  Secession.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
brilliant  volume  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  t  he 
conditions  winch  brought  about  the  war, 
a  conflict  in  which  Lincoln  was  to  become 
the  storm-center.  The  story  of  the  Civil 
War,  however,  is  here  told  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  civilian  administrator — the 
President.  Stirring  incidents  of  combat 
and  much  else  of  interest  are  neglected, 
while  those  episodes  in  the  war  which 
peculiarly  concerned  the  President  are 
featured  at  length  in  the  narrative. 

MR.  TOWSE'S  RECOLLECTIONS   OF 
THE  STAGE 

Towse,  John  Ranken.  Sixty  Years  of  the 
Theater.  Pp.  461.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.    $2.50.    Postage,  16  cent*. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  on  the 
theater  in  our  day  is  this  one  of  Mr.  Towse. 
Written  without  the  exuberance  of  some 
writers  about  the  stage,  or  the  personal  bias 
of  others,  it  deals  with  adequacy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  sufficient  note  of  admiration, 
with  plays  and  the  players  of  the  past  three 
generations,  both  here  and  in  England. 
When  one  says  enthusiasm,  the  use  of  the 
word  must  be  taken  to  imply  Mr.  Towse's 
enthusiasm  for  great  tiding.  If  the 
theatergoer  of  to-day  finds  that  the  tone 
of  this  book  is  often  one  of  discouragement 
over  what  the  writer  believes  to  be.  the 
paucity  of  great  exemplars  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  solace  to  be  found  in  his 
faith  in  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

One  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  Mr. 
Towse  considers  good  drama,  for  the  vol- 
ume is  sown  throughout    with  the  clearest 


and  most  trenchant  statements  of  the 
fundamental   principles   of    dramatic  art. 

They  are  drop!  hen;  and  there,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  gives  us  in  a  stroke  a  key 
to  the  real  significance  of  that  much-bandied 

word  "melodramatic"  as  implying  "ex- 
aggeration without  imagination."  Acting 
as  tin  art  is  shown  to  be  i  he  player's  ability 
to  assume  and  represent  a  character  not 
his  own,  and  by  thi>  severe  standard  a 
good  many  actors  are  shown  to  fail  as 
artists,  even  tho  they  win  the  suffrage  of 
the  public  by  their  own  charms  of  per- 
sonality. The  actors,  of  course,  are  uol 
wholly  to  blame,  since  newspaper  puffing 
assists  so  much  in  building  up  a  reputation, 
and  Mr.  Towse  himself  humbly  eonfi 
to  have  contributed  a  share  in  this. 

After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  En- 
glish stage  as  the  writer  was  familiar  with 
it  in  his  youth,  the  story  of  our  own 
theater  is  taken  up,  beginning  with  the 
period  from  1N74  to  1885,  the  first  quarter 
of  Mr.  Towse's  service  as  a  dramatic 
critic  for  the  New  York  Ere  nitty  P<;.st. 
where,  indeed,  he  slid  continues  to 
write  brilliantly.  We  get  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  organizations  —  Wallack's,  Daly's, 
and  Mr.  Palmer's  Union  Square  Theater, 
whose  achievements  are  taking  on  the 
tone  of  time  which  endears  them  in  the 
memory  of  old  playgoers.  Despite  the 
abatements  of  praise  that  the  writer  brings 
himself  to  make,  since  even  then,  for  him. 
there  were  "good  old  days"  that  had 
passed,  he  breaks  out  over  the  Wallack 
ensembh  with:  "Truly  these  old  actor- 
knew  their  business,  and  wide  is  the  gulf 
between  their  sure  and  -varied  artistry 
and  the  accomplishment  of  modern  mum- 
mers, whose  one  specialty  is  the  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  themselves."  Over  the 
estimate  of  the  late  Augustan  Daly  we 
imagine  that  Mr.  Towse  and  Mr.  Winter 
have  yet  to  break  swords. 

There  is  an  ample  review  of  other  great 
names  of  the  past:  Salvini,  Booth,  and 
Barrett,  Clara  Morris.  Modjeska.  Janau- 
schek,  "who  ended  in  tribulations."  and 
Mary  Anderson,  "who  never  knew  any- 
thing but  popular  adoration."  Even  now, 
tho  Mary  Anderson  still  lives  and  the 
distresses  of  the  war  have  drawn  her  back 
for  occasional  performances  for  charity, 
the  query  is  often  made  whether  her  art 
really  justified  hergreal  fame.  Mr.  Towse 
deals  with  this  question  with  the  same 
measured  judgment.  Salvini  he  regards 
the  greatest  actor  he  has  ever  seen,  but 
Edwin  Booth  he  declares  "a  great,  but  not 
a  \  cry  great,  actor."  and  marshals  his  proofs 
to  support  the  modified  verdict.  Of  course. 
much  attention  is  given  to  th<  outstanding 
figures  that  forma  receding  part  of  our  own 
day.  Jefferson,  Irving,  and  Ellen  Terry. 
Richard  Mansfield,  Julia  Marlowe,  and 
E.  II.  Solium.  MantelL  Mrs.  Piske,  and 
Rose Coghlan;  the  Kendal-.  Tree,  Willard, 
Forbes-Robertson,  and  John  Bare;  Benn- 
etts Crossman,  and  Margaret  Anglin — 
some  of  whom  have  rung  down  the  curtain 
to  remain  in  a  dignified  retirement:  som 
still  faithful  to  the  calling  that  clings  Ion 
to  its  votaries,  some  who  have  alrea 
answered  the  call-boy.  Death. 

The  book  has  little  or  nothing  to  sa 
the  "new-theater"  movement,  because 
the  writer  the  playhouse  is  a  place  for 
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ors  and  not  for ' '  product  ions ' '  primarily.  1 1 
is  with  something  of  a  challenge  that  he  de- 
clares that  "only  when  the  acting  is  poor  do 
such  decorative  details  as  the  mounting  com- 
mand consideration."  The  challenge  will 
doubtless  be  taken  up  by  sponsors  of  the  new 
methods;  but  we  shall  value  this  honest  rec- 
ord of  the  theater  as  it  was. 

A  word  should  be  added  for  the  illus- 
trations, which  consist  of  reproductions  of 
portraits  and  views,  many  of  them  rare 
and  unusual,  especially  those  chosen  to 
represent  the  earlier  days.  The  past,  with 
its  fashions,  now  grown  grotesque,  is 
brought  vividly  before  us. 

PROFESSOR  BAILEY'S  HORTICUL- 
TURAL CYCLOPEDIA 

Bailey,  L.  H.  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture. Volumes  I-IV.  "Abaca,"  "Ozothanmus." 
Quarto,  pp.  2.421.  Complete  in  six  volumes.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $6  per  volume. 

Those  persons  who  have  used  Dr.  L.  H. 
Bailey's  excellent  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,"  the  sixtli  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1909,  will  welcome  his  new 
and  enlarged  "Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture."  The  later  work  aims  to 
account  for  plants  horticulturally  grown 
which  are  now  the  subjects  of  living  interest 
or  likely  to  he  introduced,  to  discuss  the 
best  practises  in  the  growing  (if  the  staple 
Mower  and  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  to 
depict  the  horticultural  capabilities  of  the 
States  and  provinces,  to  indicate  the 
literature  of  the  field,  and  incidentally  to 
portray  briefly  the  lives  of  the  former  men 
and  women  who  have  attained  to  a  large 
or  a  national  reputation  in  horticultural 
pursuits.  In  other  words,  the  nut  hod  in 
the  "Cyclopedia"  turns  about  two  pur- 
poses: (I)  the  identification  of  species,  and 
(2j  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Both  are 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  horticul- 
ture. The  former  lends  itself  readily  to  usual 
cyclopedic  treatment;  the  latter  expresses 
itself  as  a  manual  of  practise. 

In  tin-  making  of  these  books,  Dr. 
Bailey  has  proved  himself  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  presenting  in  a  practical  man- 
ner the  material  which  he  has  accumulated, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
that  he  has  reduced  the  system  of  cross- 
references  to  a  minimum,  so  that  any  one 
consulting  this  new  work  can  draw  from  it 
I  he  information  it  contains  with  the  least 
possible  effort  in  a  minimum  of  time.  In 
the  first  volume  of  his  work  he  has  included 
several  introductory  features  thai  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  botanist  ami  horticul- 
turist as  well  as  \.\  students  of  these 
subjects.  They  are:  (1)  A  Synopsis  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom;  (2)  A  Key  to  the 
Families  and  Genera;  (3)  The  English 
Equivalents  of  the  Latin  Names  of  Species, 
and  (4)  A  Comprehensive  Glossary  of 
Botanical  Terms.  By  adopting  a  concise 
method  of  treatment,  Dr.  Bailey  and  his 
assistants  are  able  to  treat  more  than 
40,000  subjects  in  the  four  volumes  before 
us.  A  fifth  volume,  extending  through  the 
letter  "R,"  ami  which  is  announced  for 
publication   this  fall,    will    probably    bring 

t)n-    total   up  tO  50,000,  and   will  he  awaited 

witli  impal c -nee.  ( treat  care  has  been  given 
to  the  production  of  the  illustrations,  of 
which  more  than  1,000  embellish  the  text, 
many  of  t  hem  being  beautiful  colored  plates. 
Editorially  and  pictorially,  this  work  is  u 

cholarlj  specimen  of  modern  hook-making, 
and  an  up-to-date  guide  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.    The  volumes  ai     indispen- 

tble  to  every  well-equipped  public  library, 
e     should   be  placed  in   the  libraries  of 


every  one  of  our  institutions  of  learning, 
whether  university,  college,  high  school,  or 
public  school,  for  they  contain  a  vast  fund 
of  information  inaccessible  elsewhere. 

NOTABLE  RECENT  WAR-BOOKS 

MR.  BELLOC'S  NEW   LIGHT    ON   THE   BATTLE 
OF  THE  MARNE 

Belloc,  Hilaire.   The  Elements  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Second  Phase,  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Illus- 
trated with  diagrams.  Pp.  383.  New  York:  Hearst's 
International  Library  Company.  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Among  the  great  events  which  stamp 
the  year  1914  a  memorable  date  in  history, 
the  principal  and  outstanding  one  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Even 
in  the  slight  perspective  now  possible  the 
historic  import  of  the  battle  is  beginning 
to  loom  before  the  imagination  in  something 
like  true  proportion.  To  this  battle, 
divided  by  almost  a  century  from  Waterloo, 
the  author  of  the  present  volume  ascribes 
an  importance  not  second  to  any  in  his- 
tory. "It  is  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,"  he 
says,  "more  than  anything  else  in  this  war 
which  presents  that  strange  atmosphere  of 
fate  never  absent  from  the  grave  decisions 
of  history — an  atmosphere  which  has  per- 
suaded mankind  to  its  belief  in  Providence 
or  confirmed  it  therein."  The  words  are 
striking,  and  serve  to  recall  the  world's 
amazement  and  mystery  upon  learning 
that  von  Kluck's  legions,  already  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  had  been  suddenly 
hurled  back  and  were  in  headlong  retreat 
toward  the  Aisne. 

What  was  it  that  brought  about  the 
dSbdcle  of  von  Kluck's  project  of  ending 
the  war  by  a  stroke  on  Paris'.'  It  is  to 
give  an  answer  to  this  question — still  a 
puzzling  one  to  many  persons — that  the 
present  volume  has  been  written.  Mr. 
Belloc's  elaborate  study  of  the  strategy  of 
the  Marne  has  convinced  him  that  at  the 
root  of  the  thing  there  lay  "a  curiously 
complete  military  blunder"  upon  the  part 
of  the  Prussians,  without  which,  as  he 
says,  "the  turning  back  of  a  great  and 
perfectly  organized  army  by  forces  hope- 
lessly inferior  would  have  been  impossible." 
To  the  elucidation  of  this  blunder — a 
blunder  which  l>\  reason  of  its  portentous 
consequences  may  be  justly  regarded  by 
the  Germans  as  worse  than  a  crime — a 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Belloc's  book 
is  devoted.  "But  this  blunder  in  its 
turn,"  he  writes,  "is  so  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, its  commission  by  men  who  t ho  stupid 
are  yet  methodical,  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  in  reading  it  the  mind  is  insensibly 
haunted  by  the  conception  of  a  superior 
Will,  within  whose  action  that  of  the 
opposed  combatants  were  but  parts  of  a 
whole." 

Even  to  sketch  satisfactorily  the  in- 
volved strategy  of  the  great  battle,  in 
which  whole  separate  armies  participated, 
and  to  which  the  author  devotes  a  com- 
plete volume,  is  impossible  in  a  brief  re- 
view. But  the  action  of  decisive  char- 
acter may  be  indicated.  The  German  de- 
feat at  the  Marne  was  due  to  a  gap  left 
in  the  lines.  Koch  discovered  this  gap 
and  struck  into  it  with  all  the  force  of  his 
army.  An  enemy's  line  pierced  always 
means  certain,  inevitable  defeat.  What 
the  genius  of  General  Foch  discerned  at 
the  critical  moment  was  that  the  far-flung 
German  lines  involved  a  weak  and  vulner- 
able point.  The  elastic  had  been  stretched 
so  that  it  almost  broke  at  the  middle,  as 
the  author  puts  it.  What  happened  is 
best  described  in  the  author's  own  words: 

"Foch,    from    headquarters    in    Plancy, 
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twelve  miles  away,  dispatched   the  order 
which  decided  the  history  of  his  country. 
That   order    was    delivered     to    the    42d 
Division   near  Louthes  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.     It  bade  them  advance  at 
once,  straight  before  them  eastward,  down 
through  the  line  of  low  pine-woods  which 
here  bounded  the  fields,  out  through  these 
to    the   plain    beyond   and    so    break   out 
against  the  exposed  flank  of  the  German 
guards  before  La  Fere-Champenoise.    They 
had  an    hour's   marching   to   cover   before 
the  shock.      It,  was  not  yet  evening,  it  was 
between   five  and  six  o'clock   when   their 
columns,   the  heads  deployed  in  shouting 
waves  of  men,  struck   suddenly  upon   the 
exposed  flank  of  the  guard,  and  broko  it 
(altogether.     Precisely     at     that     moment 
came  along  the  whole  of  the  French  lino 
the  order  for  an   intense  offensive.     The 
stretched,   then  hardly  held,  gap  between 
the  marshes  and  La  Fere-Champenoise  gave 
way,  the  two  divisions  of  the  9th  Corps 
poured    in,    and     the    right    of    the    9th 
Corps  joined  with  the  42d  Division  in  its 
.thunder  against,   the   exposed    vital    flank 
if  the  guards.      That   too   famous  corps 
Iwas  now  quite  broken   into  two;    its  few 
;  inits  north  of  the  marshes  were  abandoned 
iind  cut  off;    its  mass  here  to  the  south 
was  trying  to  look  both  ways,  fighting  in 
I'ront  as  before  against  the  left  of  Eydoux's 
iBretons;     fighting    for    its    life    upon    its 
vounded    flank    in     hurriedly    converted 
vheehngs  of  men.     The  huge,   congested 
nass  of  the  Saxon  offensive  farther  beyond 

0  the  south  and  east  learned  the  peril  of 
he    guard.     A    gap     had    opened.     The 

-French  had  seized  it.  The  line  had  been 
iroken  to  their  right.     They  in  then-  turn 

'  ummoned  all  their  energy  to  cover,  as  best 
hey  could  before  darkness,  the  necessity 

|or  retreat.  Before  the  fall  of  night  the 
torm  broke.  .  .  .  There  ran  even  in  such 
larkness  and  such  weather  the  indescrib- 
ble  thrill  of  victory  through  all  the 
ix  (French)  divisions.  On  Thursday  (the 
Oth)  as  Foch's  men  went  forward  like  a 

/ave  along  a  beach,  they  passed  in  the 
umed  villages  and  on  the  roads  the  litter 
f  a  confused  and  precipitate  retreat, 
he  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  won.  During 
II  that  day  (the  10th)  von  Kluck  had 
<cn  hurrying  northward  from  before  the 
British  and  Maunoury;    Bulow  had  been 

prying  northward  from  before  the 
rench  5th  Army.  The  German  plan. 
umanly  certain  of  success  at  Charleroi 
iree  weeks  before,  was  in  ruins." 

GERMAN  DOCILITY 
Holmes,  Kdmond.     The  Nemesis  of  Docility. 

^tudy  of  German   Character.     12mo,  pp.  vii-264. 

1  «nts  °n  &  C°-     $1-75  ne*-     Postage, 

One  would  scarcely  suspect  that  what 
Ml  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  agony  and 
rife  in  the  great  world-war  can  be  traced 

German  docility.  The  term  •'docility,'- 
wever,  is  mild  compared  with  many 
her  words  that  are  applied  in  connection 
ith  tins  subject.     What  the  author  means 

Wis  a  "readiness  to  obey  for  the  sake 

Obeying,  avidity  for  commands  and 
struetions,  reluctance  to  accept  re- 
onsbility  or  exercise  initiative,  inability 

react  against,  the  pressure  of  autocratic 
ijQOnty."  Accepting  this  definition,  the 
U]<)r  maintains  that  when  "it  is  a  na- 
'™  characteristic,  it  may  become  a 
struetive  force  of  extreme  violence,"  for, 

'"'  says,  a  docile  majority  implies  a 
gmatic  and  domineering  minority;  and 
e  docile  majority  may  carry  docility  so 

as  to  become  dogmatic  and  domineering 

imitation  of  their  masters,  whom  (hex 
turally  make  their  model.  The  first 
apter  of  the  well-written  and  fascinating 

u    »    ™"The  Genesis  of  German  Do- 
The  conclusion  which  the  author 
ives  at  is: 

Thai  the  slavish  docility  whi.-i,  char- 
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making,  and  attached  his  name 
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rooms." 

The  noble  example  of  the  proprietor  of  No.  60 
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Classic  ideals  are  presented  in  lovely  simplicity  in  the 
pieces  here  pictured.  The  price  of  the  entire  suite, 
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A  Portfolio  of  Pictures   of  Model  Rooms  vcill 
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aeterizes  the  modern  German  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  being  the  product  of  an  unhappy 
cross  between  tribalism  and  feudalism. 
In  their  tribal  days  (and  he  thinks  the 
German  is  still  tribal  at  heart),  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  freest  of  free  peoples.  Un- 
der the  dark  shadow  of  feudalism  they  lost 
their  domestic  freedom,  as  did  every  people 
that  bowed  its  neck  to  the  feudal  yoke. 
Had  they  become  and  remained  a  united 
nation,  they  might  have  won  back  what 
they  had  lost." 

With  this  historical  view-point  set  forth, 
Mr.  Holmes  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
qualities  inherent  in  such  a  system — mili- 
tary to  the  backbone — have  affected  not 
only  the  whole  army  but  the  whole  people, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  predatory  instinct  would  mani- 
fest itself  in  seeking  world-dominion.  He 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  spirit  of  idealism  which 
ought  to  appeal  to  many  educators  as  well 
as  politicians.  He  shows  how  deadening 
and  fatal  lo  wholesome  living  is  the  idea  of 
imposing  one's  will  on  others.  When  the 
slate  takes  possession  of  a  man's  "moral 
and  spiritual  springs  of  action"  there  is 
not  much  left  of  the  individual.  In  his 
chapter  on  "The  Menace  of  German 
Docility,"  he  gives  the  reason  why  Ger- 
many is  lighting,  "in  order  to  force  herself 
and  her  ideal  of  life  on  a  reluctant  world 
— the  plunder  of  a  reluctant  world  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance,"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  Allies  "are 
fighting  for  the  right  to  live,"  and  for  this 
right  he  says,  "Let  us  fight  to  the  death, 
for  Germany's  sake  as  well  as  for  our  own." 

BRITTANY  WITH   FRANCE    AT   V  \  H 

De  Pratz,  Claire.  A  Frenchwoman's  Notes 
till  the  War.  Pp.  ix-290.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     $  1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

The  exaltation,  the  heroism,  the  desola- 
tion now  pervading  war-ravaged  France 
find  ample  and  poignant  expression  in  this 
volume  by  a  Frenchwoman  who  has  had 
personal  experience  of  the  events  described. 
Mile,  de  Prat/,  was  living  in  a  tiny  fishing 
village  on  the  northern  Breton  coast  when 
the  war  broke  out.  Her  first  intimation 
of  the  cataclysm  came  from  the  head-lines 
of  a  newspaper  announcing  the  murders 
al  Serajevo.  Xo  one  in  fiance  dreamed 
of  war  coming  so  suddenly,  she  says,  and 
further  avers  that  this  is  proved  by  the 
lad  thai  France  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  Kaiser's  sudden  stroke.  But  when 
the  thunderbolt  fell  France  became  as  one 
man  for  the  defense  of  the  motherland. 
The  scenes  which  took  place  in  Brittany 
when  the  order  for  mobilization  was  pro- 
claimed are  suggested  in  vivid  description. 
The  instant  and  general  response  made  to 
(his  appeal,  throughout  I  hi'  country  dis- 
tricts of  France  amazed  (lie  author.  She 
describes  il  as  a  revelation  of  patriotism, 
such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  1793. 
Of  the  personnel  and  morale  of  France's 
Army  the  author  gives  an  impressive  de- 
scription. In  the  present  war,  she  says, 
France  is  fighting  not  merely  with  her 
professional  army,  but  with  the  nation 
itself.  Every  depart  men t  of  social  and  pro- 
fessional life,  every  class  and  condition  of 
French  people — men.  women,  and  children 
— are  caught  in  the  current  of  the  war. 
striking  instances  of  the  social  transforma- 
tion effected  by  the  war  are  given  in  Mile. 
de  Pratz's  hook.  For  example,  one  of 
her  friends,  a  famous  poet,  a  former 
favorite  of  the  Parisian  salons,  is  nim  the 
cook  of  his  regiment.  In  a  recent  letter 
he    informed    the  author  thai    he   had   im- 


provised a  subterranean  kitchen,  in  which 
he  grilled  steaks  for  the  regiment,  set  in 
rows  on  old  bayonets. 

FROM   MONS   TO   YPRES 

Hamilton,  Capt.  Ernest  W.  The  First  Seven 
Divisions.  Being  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Fighting 
from  Mons  to  Ypres.  With  maps.  Pp.  338.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12 
cents. 

This  able  account  of  the  fighting  from 
Mons  to  Ypres  by  a  military  expert  and 
actual  participant  in  the  historic  events  de- 
scribed may  be  characterized  as  one  of  th> 
important  books  on  the  war.     Written  by  ;. 
trained  soldier  with  a  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage the  book  contains  a  vivid  and  al  turn  - 
thrilling  description  of  an  initial  and  most 
important  phase  of  the  conflict.     It  give* 
the  hitherto  unwritten  story  or  epic,  as  it 
may  well  be  called,  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary  force,    England's   first   professional 
army,  which,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  was 
practically  annihilated.     Viewed  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  outbreak  of  the  con- 
flict, the  achievements  of  these  first  seven 
divisions     of    the     British    Army     assume 
more  interest  than  ever.     At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  Britain's  forces,  now  swollen  to 
millions,    were,    Captain   Hamilton   assert.-. 
"a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  armed  men 
who    were  hurrying  toward    the   plains  of 
Belgium.     These  Avere  the  men  the  Ks 
had  refeiTed  to  as  "the  contemptible  little 
army."     Yet  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
war  this  little  army,  varying  in  numbers  from 
80,000    to    130,000,  may   justly   claim,  the 
author  of  this  book  asserts,  "to  have  in 
some  part  molded  the  history  of  Europe." 
The     importance     which     those     devoted 
British  legions  were  to  assume  in  history's 
greatest     crisis   was   not   apparent   at  the 
time,  not  even  to  themselves.     1 1  stand- 
out  clearly   and   impressively   in  Captain 
Hamilton's  vivid  pages.     England's  regular 
Army,  he  says,  by  way  of  introduction,  did 
not    lag   under   the   hands   of   those  who 
Avould  use  it.     Much  of  it  was  scattered 
across  the  seas,  guarding  the  outposts  ol 
the  .  Empire.     There   was   available  onl; 
50,000  infantry,  with  its  artillery  and  fiv 
brigades   of   cavalry,    and   this   force  wa 
shipped  off  to  France  "before  the  publi 
had  realized  that  we  were  at  war,"  as  th 
author  phrases  it.     These  troops  "shoo 
themselves  into  shape"  and  faced  the  Bel 
gian  frontier  to  check  the  German  invader 
already  threatening  to  overwhelm  Pranct 
From     this     time     onward,    the     atitlio 
avers,    the    achievements   of    the   expedi 
tionary  force  became  historically  interesi 
ing,  and  he  proceeds  lo  describe  the  who! 
strategy,   unfolding    in    detail  the  event 
which  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  Mons,  th 
retreat  from  Mons,  and  the  now  famoi 
events  associated  with  the  Marne  and  tl 
Aisnc. 

WHAT   EUROPE   IS   FIGHTING   FOR 

Powers,  H.  H.,  Ph.D.     The  Things  Men  Fhl| 

For.  With  Some  Application  to  Present  Conditio 
in  Europe.  Pp.  382.  New  York:  The  Macmilli 
Company.     $1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  book  was  written,  its  author  saj 
because    he    "could    not    help    it." 
fitness   to   write  it  may  be  found  in  I 
following  statement  about  himself,  giv< 
in  the  preface:   "1  am  more  or  less  fain ih 
with    every   country   now  at  warexce 
Servia.     I  was  for  some  years  a  resident 
Paris,  and  for  a,  like  period  of  Berlin.    I  ha| 
mingled  with  t  he  crowds  in  their  thqroufl 
fares,  studied  in  their  universities,  Jearrif 
their  speech,  and  made  friends  within  th 
gates.     I  know  the  byways  of  Britain  fr< 
Dover    to     Aberdeen.       I     have    seen    <' 
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Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  before  the  Hotel  Plaza  and  the  Slier. 
7nan  statue— the  greatest  automobile  parade  nvay  in  the  world. 
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These   Are    Better  Tires— 
'      They  Are  Strong  and 
Supple  Both 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are   supple  —  pliant  —  yielding. 
They  do  not  fight  the  road. 

Peculiarly,  however,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  combine 
this  suppleness  with  unusual  strength. 

They  meet  obstructions  easily,  giving  readily  under  their 
impact,  fairly  absorbing  them.  Their  recovery  is  instant 
and  positive. 

But — supporting  their  flexibility,  guaranteeing  their  stay- 
ing power — is  stubborn  stamina,  inbuilt  and  invariable. 

As  a  consequence,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  offer  very  real 
advantages  —  in  greater  comfort,  in  surer  security,  in 
longer  wear. 

They  are  better  tires — your  car  will  prove  it. 

They  are  better  tires  largely  because  of  the  Goodyear 
method  of  construction,  we  know. 

But  they  are  better  tires  chiefly,  we  believe,  because  of 
the  Goodyear  intention  to  make  them  so. 

And  because  of  the  Goodyear  principle  of  putting  full 
value  into  every  product  bearing  the  Goodyear  name. 

Full  value — in  money,  materials  and  miles — you'll  And 
it  in  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced — and  better. 

On  any  car,  and  over  any  road. 

They  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q.  D.  Clincher  types, 
in  both  All-Weather  and  Ribbed  treads,  for  gasoline 
and  electric  cars. 
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Goodyear  Tins,    Heavy   Tourist    Tubes   and 

Tin  Saiit  r"  A.<  i  ssories  arc  easy  to  get  from 

Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealt  rs  t  <vt  ryvehere. 

The   Goodyear  Tire  6c   Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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THE  OMSTOUMEMT  OF  QUALITY 
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Realized1 


ATONE  as  crystal  clear  as  the  chimes  of 
a  country  church  on  a  quiet  Sunday; 
an  accurate  tone,  repeating  with  science's 
precision  the  exact  wave  lengths  of  voice  or 
instrument;  a  powerful  tone,  retaining  all 
the  resonant  strength  of  the  greatest  bass, 
tenor  or  baritone;  a  gay  and  lively  tone, 
teasing  even  reluctant  feet  to  dance;  a 
glorious  tone,  sparkling  gem-like  with  the 
brilliance  of  the  coloratura  soprano;  a  mag- 
nificent tone,  expressing  the  feeling  of  un- 
dying classic  music — this  is  Sonora's  tone 
which,  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in 
competition  with  the  world,  was  awarded 
the  highest  score  for  tone  quality  by  a  jury 
of  expert  musicians.  This  conclusively 
proves  Sonora's  leadership  as 

The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the 

World — the   Instrument  You  Want   for 

Your  Own.      To  Possess  a  Sonora  is  an 

Enviable  Distinction. 

Send  today  for  handsome  free  illustrated 
catalog  L  25  which  is  of  great  interest  to  every 
lover  of  good   music   and   the  •phonograph. 

Ten  Superb  Models 
$45  $60  $75  $100  $150  $175  $190  $225  $350  $1000 

Every  Sonora  is  guaranteed  for  one  year 

Sonora  Phonograph  Corporation 

(leorge  E.  Brightson,  President 

Executive  Offices  and  Salesrooms  Demonstration  Salons 

57  Reade  Street  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 

50  Broadway — Standard  Arcade 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia  :  1311  Walnut  Street 

Boston:  165  Tremont  Street 

//  there  is  no  Sonora  representative 
in  your  vicinity,  Write  us  direct. 
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shrines  of  the  Moslem  and  the  minarets  of 
Stamboul,  and  have  traveled  through  the 
empire  of  the  Czars  from  the  Caucasus  to 
the  Baltic,  and  the  far  Eastern  sea.  Italy 
I  know  better  than  I  know  my  own  country, 
and  Greece  is  my  Holy  Land.  1  have 
found  shelter  in  the  homes  of  Nippon,  and 
looked  down  from  the  Black  Mountain 
of  Montenegro.  And  1  know  that  these 
folk  are  human,  men  of  like  passions  and 
like  virtues  with  ourselves." 

Out  of  the  unusual  knowledge  born  of 
Mich  wide  observation  and  experience 
p,ame  this  unusual  book.  We  may  not 
altogether  agree  with  its  conclusions,  but 
we  must  admire  the  breadth  of  it,  and  feel 
littler  informed  when  we  have  perused  it. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  it  can  not  fail  to  impress 
the  careful  reader.  "Every  nation  in  the 
present  war  has  its  case,"  urges  Dr. 
Powers,  "a  case  which  it  need  not  be  afraid 
to  present  before  the  bar  of  humanity.*' 
Following  five  "'problems,"  clearly  stated, 
lie  presents  eleven  "'cases,"  which  cover 
all  the  countries  at  war  and  include  one  or 
two  that  are  not,  after  which  come  "Pro- 
posed Remedies  for  War,"  "The  Future 
of  War,"  and  an  Epilog. 

Of  all  the  war-books  that  have  appeared, 
none  other  so  analyzes  the  geography  of 
Kurope  as  does  this;  none  other  makes 
logically  plain,  as  this  does,  geographical 
and  ethnological  reasons  why  the  present 
war  hail  to  be.  "Who  was  responsible  for 
the  war?"  asks  this  author;  and  he 
answers:  "Servia,  says  Austria,  for  if  she 
had  ceased  her  agitation  we  should  have 
dwell  m  peace;  Austria,  says  Russia,  for 
had  she  not  demanded  the  impossible, 
Servia  would  have  yielded  all;  Russia, 
says  Germany,  for  had  she  not  interfered 
in  a  quarrel  that  was  none  of  her  affair, 
Servia  would  have  yielded;  Germany, 
says  Britain,  for  a  word  from  her  would 
have  restrained  Austria;  Britain,  says 
<  i< Tinany,  for  Russia  would  not  have 
interfered  unless  assured  of  British  support. 
\nd  all  are  true.  There  is  not  one  of  these, 
from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  that  could 
no!  have  stopt  the  war  by  refraining  from 
the  fatal  slep.  And  there  is  not  one  of 
i hem  that  could  have  refrained  without 
sacrificing  its  vital  interests."  Why  Ihis  is 
all  true,  as  Dr.  Powers  believes,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  or  he  has  shown  before  this 
assertion,  from  his  point  of  view.  His 
reasoning  has  been  lucid  and  interesting 
until  his  conclusions  are  thus  declared,  in 
his  Epilog  and  in  the  pages  immediately 
preceding. 

There  is  not  a  vestige  of  excuse  for 

neutrality   on    the   part   of  the  American 

people,"  he  insists,  after  fairly  preserving 

Ins  own  neutrality  thus  far.     "I   make  no 

11  a  For  armed  intervention."  he  adds,  '"not 

because  it  would  be  wrong,  but  because  1 

I"  not  know  that  it  would  be  good  strategy. 

'    .  .  The  present  hour  has  just   one  issue: 

■"■•hall  Germany  or  Britain  prevail?    Which 

'!'    these    master- hands    shall    shape    the 

deals  and   the  institutions  of   the  future'.' 

•  Which    will    win'.'      1    do   not    know. 

which  is  best?     I  will  not  say.     But  one 

aing  I  do  know  and  will  say.     Yea,  1  will 

proclaim    it    from    the    housetops.      The 

British  civilization  is  ours.      In  it   we  live 

"id  move  and  have  our  being.     Outside  of 

twe  have  no  future.     Let  no  man  deceive 

[s.  .  .  .  We     speak     one     language,     we 

herish    one   literature,    we    recognize    one 

•OUtioal  principle  of  temperate  central  rule 

Uld    l0(''d    freedom,    and    these    are    the 

language,  the  literature,  and  the  ideal  of 

antain.'- 


WHAT  AMERICANISM   IS 

mil,  David  Jayne,  II.  I).    Americanism:  What 

It  Is.     Pp.  xv-280.     New  York:    1).  Applpton  &  Co. 
$1.25  net.     Postage,  10  "cents. 

Dr.  Hill's  timely  and  interesting  little 
book,  "Americanism:  What  It  is,"  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  philosophical  discussion  in  the 
light  of  history  of  the  great  problems  now 
looming  in  the  national  mind  as  a  result  of 
the  great  war.  The  book  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  set  forth  "as  clearly  as  possible 
what  is  most  original  and  distinctive  in 
American  political  conceptions  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  American  spirit.  Am- 
ericanism is  a  term  to  which  the  events  of 
the  hour  give  enhanced  significance  in  the 
world."  Dr.  Hill  maintains  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  race.  From  the  beginning  the 
country  has  been  popidated  by  people  of 
widely  different  ethnic  origins,  none  of 
which  can  be  exclusively  entitled  American. 
Equally  futile,  he  holds,  would  be  the  at- 
tempt to  define  Americanism  in  terms  of 
geography.  With  a  view  to  attaining  to 
some  clarity  of  conception  as  to  the  present 
meaning  of  the  word  the  author  invites  our 
attention  to  that  process  of  "assimilation"  of 
the  new  elements  that  enter  into  our  popula- 
tion. What  is  it,  he  asks,  that  is  involved  in 
this  transformation  to  which  we  have  given 
the  specific  name  "Americanization"? 

Dr.  Hill's  investigations  in  his  chosen 
held  have  convinced  him  that  we  have  of 
late  imported  many  isolated  European  ideas 
into  our  country,  and  that  these  "do  not 
seem  to  fit  into  our  system  of  things."  Here 
in  America,  he  reminds  us,  we  have  de- 
veloped "a  new  estimate  of  human  values," 
and  this  has  led  to  a  new  understanding  of 
life.  It  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
prehend the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  and 
impossible  for  Europe  to  understand  us: 

"We  have  long  ago  abandoned  a  great 
part  of  Avhat  Europe  still  holds  sacred. 
If  we  had  a  dynasty  of  hereditary  rulers: 
if  we  had  a  State  religion;  if  we  had 
formed  a  habit,  and  it  had  become  heredi- 
tary, of  giving  ourselves  up  body  and  soul 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  State;  if  we  were 
surrounded  by  powerful  enemies;  then  we 
might  understand  many  things  that  happen 
in  Europe  which  now,  seem  to  us  unreason- 
able and  almost  insensate.  We  sometimes 
forget  that  our  earliest  traditions  as  a 
people — and  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as 
any  longer  young — were  an  open,  a  heroic, 
and  a  bloody  revolt  againsl  all  that." 

Our  Americanism  is  not  a  mere  negation; 
such  is  the  conclusion  of  tin1  author.  It  is  a 
positive,  constructive  force,  starting  with  the 
idea  that  the  individual  has  an  intrinsic 
value.  It  holds  that  he  has  "an  inherent 
right  to  bring  to  fruition  all  his  native 
powers,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ef- 
forts." The  trend  of  the  thesis  developed 
throughout  the  whole  volume  is  indicated  in 
the  author's  conviction  thai  "the  whole 
conception  of  life    in  America  I  i<  based  upon 

the  significance  of  the  individual." 


The   Limit. — "  It's   no   use,"    sighs   the 

nature  wizard.     ""  I  may  as  well  give  Up." 
"What     is    bothering    you?"      we    ask 
sympathetically. 

'"  1  got  started  a  few  years  ago  on  a  whim 
of  mine.  I  took  a  head  of  cabbage  and 
crossed  it  with  a  white  potato  and  grew 
eyes  on  it;  then  1  crossed  thai  with  a  corn- 
stalk and  greVi  ears  on  it:  then  1  crossed 
that  with  a  squash  and  grew  a  neck  on  it; 
then  1  crossed  that  with  a  coconut  and  grew 
hair  on  it.  but  hanged  if  1  can  figure  out 
what  to  do  for  a  nose  aud  mouth  '  " 
St.  Louis  Republic. 


I 


S  your  haii- 
too  dry? 

*l  se  Packer's  Tar  Soap 

Is  your  scalp  clogged 
with  dandruff? 

*l  se  backer's  Tar  Soap 

Is  your  hair 

dull  and  colorless? 

*l  se  Packer's  Tar  Soap 

Is  your  hair  falling? 

*l  si'  I 'acker's   Jar  Soap 

Is  your  hair  oil)  ? 

*Use  l*acl>er's  Tar  Soap 

Send  10c  for 
>ample  cake. 


IF  \<>u  want  practical  in- 
formation on  these  sub- 
jects, we  arc  >urc  \on  will 
be  sufficiently  interested  to 
send  lor  our  Manual.  "Tin- 
Hair  and  Scalp  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment-"  This 
Manual  Ava>  compiled  for 
US  1»\  a  practising  |>!i\  sician. 
It  reflects  the  besl  of  cur- 
rent medical  thought  and 
practice  along  these  line-. 
Sent  free  on  request. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
cleanses  tin*  hair  and  scalp 
delightfully .  Delicately 
perfumed.     Libera]  sample 

bottle   10c. 


THE  PACKER  MFC.  CO. 
Dcpt.  81  \.  81  Fulton  Street.  New  York 
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The  one  toil  that  holds 
turUror  uears 


How  many  parents  weary  of  buying  toys 
that  the  children  soon  become  tired  of, 
or  that  are  easily  broken? 

This  Christmas,  give  them  a  gift  that 
they  will  have  lots  of  fun  with  for  months, 
and  years — a  toy  that  they  will  not  tire  of 


RICH 

ANCHO 


and  that  will  not  break — that  will  teach 
them  to  think  and  to  be  accurate;  that 
will  train  the  eye  and  hand. 

All  the  family  will  enjoy  Anchor 
Blocks,  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as 
the  youngsters. 


"locks 


« c  *   v  s    «Al  oft 


Build   Forts,    Armories,    Bridges,  Churches 

All  kinds  of  buildings  can  be  built  with  Anchoi 
Blocks,  from  the  very  simple  ones  tor  beginners  t«» 
large  and  elaborate  designs.  These  buildings  ait-  likr 
the  real  things  in  miniature— not  mere  skeletons. 

Complete  instructions  and  book*  <<f  designs  are  furnished 
with  every  set,  which  make  building  very  simple  ami  eass 
enough  for  any  boy  or  girl.  The  play  fa  not  confined  to 
designs,  however.  Famous  buildings  can  be  reproduced  in 
miniature,  just  like  the  real  buildings  -or  original  designs  can 
be  worked  out  by  the  youthful  architect. 

And  in  less  than  a  minute  th»*  finished  structure  can  be  dis- 
mantled and  another  started.  Just  push  it  over.    No  tiresome 
delay;  no  tedious  labor  to  take  the  model  apart.  This  advantage 
•^        the  Anchor  Blocks  possess  over  all  other  construction  toys. 
^^       Many  blocks  and  metal  pieces  ar<-  included  in  the  various 
\         acts,  indifferent   shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  three  colors — 

Nred,  buff  and  blue.    Anchor  Klo<-k-t  are  mad*-  of  stun, 
and  will  not  chip  or  break,  but  will  last  "forever." 


N 
COUPON  N. 


ORDER  NOW  —  Stocks  are  Limited 

Go  to  your  toy  dealer's  and  ask  to  see  these 
sets  of  Anchor  Blocks.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  set  you  want,  order  direct  from  us. 

We  will  fill  your  order  through  a  reliable 
dealer  near  you  or  send  direct  by  Parcel  Post. 
If  the  Blocks  are  not  even  better  than  we  have 
stated,  return  them  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

You  cannot  give  your  boy  a  better  Christmas 
«ift.  Be  sure  to  get  the  set  you  want,  by  order- 
inn  now.  Do  not  wait  as  stocks  this  year  are 
*  limited  and  may  be  exhausted  early. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  PICTURES 


\ 

F.  Ad  Richter    V 
*  Co.,  > 

Department  lo]  ^ 


&  hands.. me  4-page  folder,  showing  buildings  and  vari- 

i  ta  of  Anchoi  Blocks  En  three  colon,  i^  now  ready. 

It  will  be  sent  free  on,  receipt  of  attached  coupon. 

74  Washington  St       V       *"   T0U  want  a  good  set  at  onco,    No    7,  shown 

New  York  Citv  '*    ^^        here,  is  the  most  popul ne.   Ifoa  can  order  il 

r*.nti«mi>^.  w«w«i«     V        now  on  our  money-back  guarantee.    I'.-n  it 

tier.tleiueri:     Without   pla-      ^  -        .,  .      .  ....    - 

cin*  me    under  any  oblijr*-      V         v"  '" '"    '  ":i"""'  n11  '" 

lion*,   send   nie    free,   your  ^         and  mail  the  attached  coupon  a,t  on©  . 

iWrffi  fS2Scj£r.C°IS«ut  V      n,    (older    dditlon  to  ita   hand 

V         Borne  picture  -,  t>  IU    ill  a il   Ld   lio 

^.         )'  ocks.     Mail  the  coupon  now. 


tichter's  Anchor  Blocka. 
N-irne.  . 
Address 


NOTE       \ 

//  ATo.  7  set  is  desired  at  once,  tend  money '-order.     V 


F.  Ad  Richter  &  Co. 

Department  nil 

74  Washington  Street 

New  York  City 


Outfit 

No.  7 

00 


$5 


Parcel 

Po$t 

Prepaid 

in  Conti- 
nental 
United 
States 


CURRENT    POETRY 


Prices  Lower  than  Others 

because  of  Freight 

Besides  getting  the  highest  quality  (we  were  awarded  first  prize 
at    the   Panama-Pacific   Exposition)   you  save  money  in  buying 

CHUN,  Sectional  Bookcases 


Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

because  the  units  are  shipped  in  a  condensed,  freight-saving,  knock  down  form, 
about  '/i  the  shipping  size  of  any  other  case.    Write  for  our  free  new  catalogue  i i ■ 

(  olors  showing  handsomely  finished,  dust-proof 
Colonial,  Mission,  (lawfoot,  etc.  styles  in  ma- 
hogany and  oak.  Also  "In  an  Emperor's  Den," 
something  very  interesting. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 
1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


THIS  BOX  CONTAINS 

THE  GUNN  BOOKCASE 

SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT 

IT   SAVtS   FREIGHT 


)f  any 

I 


RECENTLY  iu  these  columns  ap- 
peared "The  Great  Rebuke,"  an 
arraignment  of  militarism  by  the  gifted 
English  poet,  Helen  Parry  Eden.  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  is  now  on  a 
lecture-tour  of  the  United  States,  eon- 
tributes  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
Times  some  unrimed  verses  less  outspoken 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Eden,  but  similar 
in  thought.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
why  in  writing  English  verse  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath does  not  follow  the  established 
custom  of  beginning  every  line  with  a 
capital  letter. 

THANKSGIVING 

By  Rabindranath  Tagork 

Those  who  walk  on  the  path  of  pride 

crashing  tho  lowly  life  under  their  tread, 
spreading  their  footprints  in  blood 
upon  the  tender  green  of  thy  earth, 

Let  them  rejoice,  and  thank  thee,  Lord, 
for  the  day  is  theirs. 

But  thou  hast  done  well  in  leaving  me  with  the 
humble 
whose  doom  it  is  to  suffer 

and  bear  the  burden  of  power, 
and  hide  their  faces  and  stifle  their  sobs  in  the 
dark. 
For  every  throb  of  their  pain 

has  pidsed  in  the  seeret  depth  of  thy  night, 
and  every  insult  has  been  gathered 

in  thy  great  silence, 
And  the  morrow  is  theirs. 

O  Sun,  rise  upon  the  bleeding  hearts 
blossoming  in  flowers  of  the  morning 

and  the  torchlight  revelry"  of  pride 
hiding  in  its  own  ashes. 

Here  is  another  peace-poem,  the  work 
of  an  American  poet.  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  refrain  has  a  dirge- 
like music  most  appropriate  to  the  theme. 

THE  HARVEST 

By  Louise  Driscoll 

("The   warring  nations  need  more  men."— News- 
paper Head-line.) 

Dust  to  dust  shall  all  men  go, 
Till  the  earth  shall  overflow! 
Year  by  year  the  Autumn  yields 
What  in  Spring  the  sower  wills. 
When  the  harvest  should  be  men. 
Why  do  they  not  rise  again 
Who  were  sowed  like  wheat  in  fields 
And  like  barley  on  the  hills? 

Between  the  little  crosses 

Red  poppies  blow. 
On  the  rough  mounds 

Green  blades  grow. 
Forget-me-not  and  celandine 

And  maiden-hair. 
But  never  a  man  of  all  the  men 

Who  were  sowed  there! 

Out  of  tho  soundless  void  they  came, 

They  wore,  and  wo  gave  them  each  a  name. 

Why  do  you  not  multiply, 

()  Earth,  the  seed  we  give  to  you? 

Now  the  Nations  call  for  men, 

Let  thorn  rise  and  fall  again 

Who  rest  more  quiet  where  they  He 

Than  wheat  and,  barley  do! 

The  women  have  harvested 

Barley  and  rye. 
They  walked  where  the  grain  Stood 

High,  waist  high! 
Where  the  little,  crosses  are 
.   No  one  stirred. 
Not  a  man  lying  there 

lias  said  a  word  I 
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Cy/ncle  ScwvyvaLks 
L/C  the  Safest  Tlonte 

CATSPAW 

^neels  the  Shneriean 


>; 


m 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


\ 


\ 


\ 


:\ 


The  Nation's  Choice  by  an 
Overwhelming  Majority 


SAFETY — Foster  Friction  Plug  Prevents  Slipping 
The    Winning    Platform      ECONOMY     Wear  Longer  -The  Cost  is  Less 

SERVICE--No   Holes  to  Track  Mud  and  Dirt 


Worn  by 

millions  who  have  tried 

other  kinds  first 


Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping 


Black,  while,  tan 

for  men,  women,  children 

50  cents 
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^OME  folks  can't  find  any 
■^  comfort  in  the  flight  of 
time,  an*  yet  —  nothing  else 
makes  friends  so  close,  shoes 
so  comfortable,  or  tobacco 
so  mellow.  /T 


v 


as/1 


THAT  VELVET  which' you  smoke  today 
left  the  fields  of  Old   Kentucky  two  years 


and   more  ago. 

Two  years  it  mellowed 
in  wooden  hogsheads,  be- 
coming richer,  smoother, 
milder.  This  is  Nature's 
method  of  making  good 
tobacco  better.     It  is  an 

10c  Tins  5c^Metal-lined  Bags 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 
With  New  Ash  Tray  Top 


expensive  method,  but 
we  believe  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  result 
justifies  the  cost. 

We  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  try  Velvet 
today. 


€ 


«\\ 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  death  of 
Pearse,  Plunkett,  and  MaeDonagh,  the 
young  poets  who  led  the  uprising  in  Dublin 
during  Easter  week,  has  evoked  many 
poetic  tributes.  All  these  are  marked  by 
noble  emotion,'  and  some  by  genuine 
eloquence.  From  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  appears  in  the  London  Nation.  It 
is  the  work  of  one  of  I  he  most  accomplished 
and  charming  of  the  younger  Irish  writers, 
the  author  of  "Here  Are  Ladies"  and 
•The  Crock  of  Cold."  The  vigor  of  the 
econd  division  of  the  poem  and  the 
olemnity  of  the  last  are  admirably  suited 
in  the  thought. 

THE  SPRING  IN  IRELAND,  1916 

By  James  Stephens 

Do  not  forget  my  charge  I  beg  of  you; 
That  of  what  flow'rs  you  find  of  fairest  huo 
And  sweetest  odor  you  do  gather  those 
Are  bent,  of  all  the  best — a  fragrant  rose, 
A  tall,  calm  lily  from  the  waterside, 
\  half-blown  poppy  leaning  to  the  side 
i  ts  graceful  head  to  dream  among  the  eorn; 
Forget-me-nots  that  seem  as  tho  the  morn 
Bad  tumbled  down  and  grown  into  the  clay, 
ui<l  hawthorn-buds  that  swing  along  the  way, 
Casing  the  hearts  of  those  who  pass  them  by 
ntil  they  find  contentment — Do  not  cry. 
tut  gather  buds,  and  with  them  greenery 
>f  slender  branches  taken  from  a  tree 
Veil  bannered  by  tho  spring  that  saw  them  fall: 
'hen  you,  for  you  are  cleverest  of  all 
\  ho  have  slim  lingers  and  are  pitiful, 
irimming  your  lap  with  bloom  that  you  may  cull. 
Vill  sit.  apart,  and  weave  for  every  head 
i  garland  of  tho  flow'rs  you  gathered. 


le  creen  upon  their  graves,  O  happy  spring. 

For  they  were  young  and  eager  who  are  dead  : 
fall  things  that  are  young  and  quivering 

With  eager  life  be  they  remembered: 
hey  move  not  here,  they  have  gone  to  the  clay. 

They  can  not.  die  again  for  liberty; 

c  they  remembered  of  their  land  for  aye; 

\  garland  of  the  flow'rs  you  gathered. 

cagraiice  and  beauty  como  in  with  the  green, 

Tho  ragged  hushes  put  on  sweet  attire, 

he  birds  forget  how  cold  their  wings  had  been. 

The  clouds  bloom  out  again  and  live  in  tire; 
lue  is  the  dawn  of  day,  calm  is  the  lake. 

And  merry  sotmds  are  fitful  in  the  thorn: 
i  inert,  deep  the  young  blackbirds  awake, 

ITlOj  shake  their  wings  and  sing  upon  the  morn. 

hi  took  the  year  at  springtime,  and  you  swung 
Green  flags  above  the  newly  greening  earth: 
ie  leaves  wen.  scarce  unfolded,  they  were  young, 
Nor  hod  outgrown  the  wrinkles  of  their  birth: 
□trades  they  thought  you  of  their  pleasant  hour, 
Scarce  had   they  glimpsed   the  sun  when   they 

saw  you; 
lej  heard  your  songs  e'er  birds  had  singing  power 
And   drank  your  blood   e'er  that   they   drank 

the  dew. 


en  you  went  down,  and  then,  and  as  in  pain, 
The  spring  affrighted  lied  her  leafy  ways, 
e  clouds  came  to  tho  earth  in  gusty  rain. 
\nd  no  sun  shone  again  for  many  days: 
idaybj  daj  thej  told  that  one  was  dead, 
\nd  day  b>  day  the  season  mourned  for  you, 
'il  that  count  of  WO  was  finished. 
\mi  spring  remembered  all  was  yet  to  do. 

•  came  with  mirth  of  wind  and  eager  leaf. 
•\  ith  Bcampering  feet,  and  reaching  out  of  win--, 
laughed  among  the  boughs  and  banished  grief. 
Vnd  cared  again  for  all  her  baby  things: 
'ding  along  the  joy  that  has  to  be. 
'Hiding  her  timid  buds  think  on  the  May. 
I  'old  that  summer  comes  with  \  ictory. 
md  told  the  hop.-  that  is  all  creatures'  stay 

winter  now  unto  your  own  abode. 
0«r  time  i-  done,  and  spring  is  conqueror: 
«P  with  all  your  gear  and  take  your  road. 
>,r  she  is  here  and  brings  the  sun  with  her: 


Now  are  we  resurrected,  now  are  we. 

Who  lay  so  long  beneath  an  icy  hand. 
New-risen  into  life  and  liberty. 

Because  tho  spring  is  come  into  our  land. 

In  other  lands  they  may, 
\\  Ith  public  joy  or  dole  along  the  way. 
With  pomp  and  pageantry  and  loud  lament 
Of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  with  merriment 
Of  grateful  hearts,  lead  into  rest  and  stead 
The  nation's  dead. 

If  wo  had  drums  and  trumpets,  if  we  had 

Aught    of  heroic  flitch   or  aeeenl    glad 

To  honor  you  as  bids  tradition  old. 

With  banners  flung,  or  draped  in  mournful  fold, 

And  pacing  cortege;    these  would  wo  not  bring 

For  your  last,  journeying! 

We  have  no  drums  or  trumpets;   naught,  have  we 

But  some  green  branches  taken  from  a  t  n » 

And  flowers  that  grow  at  large  in  mead  and  vale: 

Nothing  of  choice  have  we,  or  of  avail 

To  do  you  honor  as  our  honor  deems, 

And  as  your  worth  beseems. 

Sleep  drums  and  trumpets  yet  a  little  time: 
All  ends  and  all  begins,  and  there  is  chimo 
At  last  where  discord  was,  and  joy  at  last 
Where  wo  wept  out  her  eyes:    bo  not  downcast. 
Hero  all  is  prosperous  and  goodly  cheer. 
For  life  does  follow  death,  and  death  is  here. 

Perhaps  these  stanzas  arc  a  little  too 
fantastic  in  their  philosophizing.  But  it 
is  an  achievement  to  find  a  new  lesson 
in  tho  leaves. 

LEAVES 
Bx  Beatrice  Chase 

When  God  the  leaves  of  summer  made 

He  left  their  surface  dull 
And  non-reflecting,  that  their  shade 

Our  wearied  eyes  may  lull. 

The  oak,  the  elm.  fhe  beech,  the  ash. 

Have  not  a  leaf  that  gleams. 
They  can  not  catch  and  onward  flash 

The  sun's  most  searching  beams. 

And  as  Ho  shades  us  from  the  glare 

Hi    minds  us,  too,  in  cold; 
And  glazes  winter  leaves  with  care 

To  make  them  shine  like  gold. 

The  holly  leaves,  they  all  reflect 
The  light  from  bank  and  hedge, 

And  ivies  that  the  walls  protect 
Make  gold  their  e\  ery  ledge. 

Hut  ivy  does  not   lend  her  leaves 

To  wall  and  tor  alone. 
She  rambles  through  the  woods  and  weaves 

Her  wreaths  on  trunk  and  stone. 

It  thrills  my  heart  that  God  should  choose 

To  make  the  winter  bright . 
And  fear  lest,  we  poor  mortals  lose 

One  single  ray  of  light. 

From  Harper's  Magaziru  we  quote  this 
little  study  in  applied  psychology.  It  is 
so  brief  and  thoughtful  thai  it  suggests 
the  work  of  E.  A.  Robinson. 

TO  A   HERO 

By  Oscwi  O.  A.  Child 

We  may  not  know   how   fared  your  soul  before 

Occasion  came  to  trj  i'  bj  iliis  test 
Perchance,  it  used  on  lofty  wjims  to  soar. 

Again,  il  may  have  dwelt  in  lowly  nest 

We  do  not   know   if  bygone  knitrhth   strain 

Impelled  you  then,  or  i>u>o<i  of  humble  clod 
Defied  the  dread  adventure  to  attain 

The  cross  of  honor  or  the  peace  of  God 

We  see  but  this,  that  when  the  moment  came 
Youraisedonhigh.then  drained  tin- solemn  cup 

The  grail  of  dearth':  "tlYar  -touched  by  vaJorVTl 
The  kindled  spirit   burned  the  b0d>   up. 


The 
bet^— •  Pathescope    ^ 

Will  Bring  Motion  Pictures  Into 
Your  Home,  School  or  Club 

as  it  has  to  to,oooof  the most'exclusive city 

and  country  homes  of  Europe'and  America. 

I  he  Pathescope  is  I  ht  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  Pathe  Frere — the  result  of  20 
years  of  Cinema  supremacy. 

No  limit  to  the  variety  of  subjects  at 
your  command — Drama,  Comedy,  Travel, 
Science,  etc.,  to  meet  every  taste,  any  age 
and  all  occasions. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges 
established  in  16  cities,  the  owner  may  ex- 
change reels  as  often  as  desired. 

Take  Your  Own 
Motion  Pictures 

with  the  Pathescope 
Camera,  as  hundreds  are 
doing,  and  preserveaprice- 
1<"  record  of  loved  ones  in 
living,  fascinating  action 
on  the  screen. 

Uses  special  narrow 
w  id  t  h  non-inflammable 
film.  Approved  by  Under- 
writers. No  fire  risk.  No 
insurance  restrictions. 

Popular  Model,  $175.00 

Send  for  complete  illustrated 
catalogues describi up  Machines 
Cameras,  List  and  methods  of 
exchanging  reels,  etc.,  or 
them  at  the  nearest  Pathescope 
Agency. 

THE  PATHESCOPE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Inc. 
Suite  18S3.  Aeolian  Hall,        New  York  Cltv 

.V7<-"<-i"  U    J-nnW/W  ritirft  oftt-r  icorld 


Patheaiope  Camera 
Pri<e  $150.00 


Draughts  ' 
Start  Colds-1 
LUDEN'S  ( 
Stop  Them1 


M 


\ 


Keep  Luden's  at 
home  —  at  the 
office.     Use  at 

first  sign  of  coughs, 
colds  or  "throat 
tickle."  Often  pre- 
vent sen- 
s' ous  illness. 

In  the  "  Yellow 
Box"     Se 

wm.  h.  mm 

Mfj.  fonfrrtioner 
Rendinc.  IV 


LUDENS 

m£ntdVol  Cough  Drops 
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The  Unseen  Source 
of  Power 

Unseen,  but  vitally  important,  is  the 
source  of  power  in  automobile  or  motor 
truck.  All  else  in  the  construction  has 
its  due  importance,  but  for  the  owner 
it's  the  motor  that  makes  the  car. 

In  over  250  models  of  pleasure  cars  and 
trucks,  the  Continental  Motor  is  under 
the  hood.  Powerful  but  quiet,  respon- 
sive yet  sturdy,  with  speed  only  short 
of  a  racer's,  with  economy  beyond  one's 
expectation,  this  motor  brings  the  look 
of  gratified  content  to  the  owner's  face. 
Both  by  such  silent  tokens  and  by 
their  oft-spoken  praise,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  car  owners  indicate  their 
pride  in  their  Continental  Motors. 

Thus  has  the  Continental  Motor  earned 
its  wide- spread  reputation  as  America's 
standard  motor.  The  uniform  satis- 
faction of  owners— this  truly  is  its  un- 
seen source  of  power. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit — Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  POET'S  DEATH  IN  BATTLE 

"\  1  TAR   takes   from   the   land   not  onl 
*  *   the  artizan  and  the  mechanic,  tfa 
hobo  and  the  judge,  but  the  painter  and  th 
poet,   the  singers  who  are  popularly  su[ 
posed  to  live  and  die  by  words,  not  deed 
In  the  battles  in  Champagne  more  fcha 
one  young  British  poet  found  his  last  hou 
but  few  have  left  as  brilliant  and  perfe< 
a  record  of  it  as  the  one  described  by 
friend  of  Alan  Seeger,  the  American  sing< 
who  fell  fighting  for  a  country  he  love 
but  which  was  not  his  own.     Seeger,  a 
cording  to   the  New  York  Sun,  enlisti 
early   in   the  war,   and   passed  through 
series  of  baptisms  of  fire  until  at  leng 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  see  the  end  of  tl 
fighting  safe  and  sound.     Then  came  t 
assaults   in   Champagne,   and   Seeger   w 
killed.     A  friend  of  his,  who  was  his  eoi 
panion  in  the  trenches,  tells  of  his  end.  T 
war  has  produced  few  more  vivid  pictui 
of   how   poetry   and   beauty   of   deadi 
service  can  be  found  by  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  life.     The  tale  of  Seege 
end,    written    in   French,    was   sen  I    as 
personal  letter  to  a  Boston  lady  by  I 
Bear,  a  young  Egyptian,  his  closest  fric 
in  the  Foreign  Legion.     A  translation 
it,  as  it  appeared  in  print  in  America,  rn 

It    was    in    the    Thiescourt    Woods, 
remember,  that  I  saw  Alan  on  his  retn 
from  convalescent  leave.     My  section  \; 
in  first-line  trenches  and    his,  in  reser 
in  the  second  line.     I  was  on  soup  fati| 
and  was  going    to    the  Chalffour  Qua 
when  I  saw  him  in  front  of  me,  walk : 
along  alone.    Throwing  down  the  unarm 
(lin  receptacles)  with  which  I  was  loaded 
rushed  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.    He  h  . 
it  seemed  to  me,  grown  slightly  thlni' 
his  pale  face  seemed  slightly  paler,  and  s 
eyes,  his  fine  eyes  with  their  far-away  1<  >■ 
ever  lost    in   distant   contemplation 
still  as  dreamy  as  ever. 

He  told  me  how  sorry  he  was  not  l'  i 
still  with  me,  as  he  had  been  tranefeid 
to  the  first  section  and  1  belonged  to  ie 
third.     But  we  saw  each  other  every  (f- 
He   would    recount    the   joys   of   his 
months'    convalescent    leave,  and    I 
never  forget,  how  one  phrase  was  often'1 
his  lips,  "Life  is  only  beautiful. if  div  id 
between    war    and  love."      They  are  ic 
only  two  things  truly  great,  fine,  and  T- 
fed,  everything  else  is  but  petty  and  m  " 
I  have  known  love  the  last  few  wee!  m 
all   its   beauty,  and  now  1  want  ton* 
war,  .  .  .  but  fine  war,  a  war  of  bay<  it- 
charges,     the     desperate    pursuit    offan 
enemy  in   flight,   the  entry  as  conquer, 
with   trumpets  sounding,  into  a  town  iat 
we  have  delivered!    Those  arc  the  delj»s 
of  war!     Where  in    civil  life  can  be  pd 
any  emotions  so  fine  and  strong  as  t be  • 

And  we  would  exalt  our  spirits  1  tl' 
hopes  of  making  an  assault  with  It"' 
bayonet,  hopes  that  were  not  doonv  t0 
disappointment,  for  a  few  weeks  t''r 
we  were  to  attack. 

II  is  related  how  Seeger  came  t  ws 
Egyptian  friend  full  of  joy  because  hM 
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eeeived  a  telegram  asking  him  to  compose 
i  poem  for  reading  in  public  at  a  Franeo- 
Imerican  demonstration.  He  was  to 
eceive  forty-eight  hours'  leave  to  do  the 
ii.-cssary  work.  The  prospect  of  leave 
ilcascd  him  very  much,  but  the  poet  was 
if  sueli    retiring  nature   that    he   felt   an 

nmeasurable   shyness  about  reading  his 

ork  in  public  himself,  so  he  remarked 
lial    lie   would  try  to  find   some  one  else 

i   do    thai    part    of   it.      The    narrative 

n.limies: 

The    eve    of    the    ceremony    arrived — I 

n I  recall  the  date — but  no  leave  came. 

V  were  in  the  trenches  and  chance  had 
laced  me  near  Seeger  in  "petit  paste" 
he  small  out  look -post,  some  yards  in 
Ivance  of  the  first-line  trench).  lie 
infest  that  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  going, 
id  I  tried  to  find  all  sorts  of  arguments  to 
LCOUrage  him,  that  his  leave  might  come 
dawn,  and  that  by  taking  the  train  at 
ssons  at  7  a.m.  he  could  still  reach 
iris  by  noon  and  would  have  plenty  of 
ne,  as  the  ceremony  was  at  two. 
The  morning  came,  and  instead  of 
inging  the  much-desired  permission  to 
ive,  it  brought  a  terrible  downpour  of 
in,  and  the  day  passed  sadly.  He  found 
[isolation  in  the  thought  that  it  was 
l\  a  post  ponement  and  that  July  4  would 
in  arrive,  when  the  Americans  with  the 
reign  Legion  might  hope  for  forty-eight 
urs'  leave,  as  last  year. 

The  ceremony  referred  to  was  held  on 

30,   in    connection  with    Decoration- 

\   celebrations.     Wreaths   to  the  Ameri- 

is  killed  for  France  were  placed  around 

Statue  of  Washington  and    Lafayette, 

the   Place    des  Etats-Unis,   Paris.      By 

unfortunate    mistake    the    forty-eight 

lira'  leave  granted   for   the   event   was 

de  for  June  30  instead  of  May  :{().     The 

which   Alan   Seeger  composed   for  the 

(jasioD    was   printed    in    America    a    few 

-  after  the  author  had  fallen  in  battle. 

Ve  next  read: 

("  June  21,  we  left  the  sector  of  the 
Bsoourt  Woods  for  an  unknown  desti- 
ion,  which   proved   to   be  the  Somme. 

took  the  train  at  Estrees  St.  Denis. 
on  Juno  22  about    10   a.m.   reached 

es.  Under  a  blazing  sun,  in  heat  that 
"|'d  to  have  escaped  from  the  furnace 

"•".  we  started  for  Hayon viller.  We 
undergone  no  such   march  since   the 

began. 

signed    down    by    their    sacks,    pros- 
ed by  the  heat,  men  fell  by  hundreds 
[  8  the  road.      Hardly    twenty   of   the 
hundred  forming  the  company  arrived 
,,M"   having  left  the  column.     Seeger 
'    """  «>f  these  few..     He  told    me  al'ter- 
"   '   o!    the    terrible   effort    that    he    had 
|"  make  not  to  give  up.     At   every 
'"•  drank    a    drop  of   tafia    (rum  and 

'"   'give  himself  heart,"  and  when 

Jibbed    the  end   of  the   march    he    was 
;  '   ''•".    bul    proud— he   had    not   left 

auks. 

K  '   PMsed  the  eight  days  of  repose  at 

.    >nvuler,  almost  always  together,  seek- 

"  '"«'  greatest    possible   eiijovment   in 

"',  M  the  moment  and  making  dreams 

'"■  future  after  the  war.     Alan   con- 

'"  ""'  thai  "after  the  war"  caused 

tear—that  he  could  not  tell  what  des- 


h. 


EMoods, — 

a  ivife  and  a  smoke. 

A  man  upset  by  trifles  is  a  man  upset  by 
moods.  Moods  I've  had  often  and  my 
wife  wo?idered  at  them. 

Then  I  cut  out  heavy  cigars.  I  took  up 
ROBERT  BURNS.  My  moods  were  far 
more  restful  ones.    My  wife  looked  pleased. 

And  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  a  man 
needn't  smoke  an  over-exciting  type  of 
heavy  cigar  to  get  a  fully  satisfying, good c\gax. 


How  can  cigars  be  pro- 
duced which  you  can  smoke 
without  a  fear  of  befuddlement 
or  disquiet,  yet  with  a  certainty 
of  ripe,  good  taste? 

The  blend  and  the  curing 
are  the  reasons.  ROBERT 
BURNS'    Havana    filler    rives 


it  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special 
curing  gives  that  Havana  rare 
mildness.  The  neutral  Suma- 
tra wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

Today,  indeed,  the 
ROBERT  BURNS  is  better 
than  ever  before 


cyU^c- 


lA/tM^ 


IjuJiJu  nuU 


LJjJLj   1 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS    himself.      Price    5c. 


ROBTBuRNSi 

Cigar  104 

LITTLE  BOBBIE,     r 

Sold  l>y  thousands  >■! 
dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  particularly  by 
those  who  display 
this  sign. 


MK  Bums  lO* 

Little  Bobbie  5« 


SMOKER'S  NOTE — If  yon  must  smoke  he.u  \  cigars, smoke 

them  onlv  after  meals.  At  all  other  times  Mtioke  a  mild 
cigar.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS  and  \our  palate  and 
nerves  will  both  thank  vou. 


Straiton   &   Storm,    Manufacturers,    119    West   40th    Street,    New   York  City 
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A  Battery  to  Suit  Your  Car- 
A  Service  to  Suit  Your  Needs 

The  battery  on  your  car  should  sat- 
isfy two  conditions.  It  should  have  abun- 
dant power,  vitality  and  stability;  and  it 
should  be  backed  by  a  Service  that  will  in- 
sure your  satisfaction  in  its  use. 

In  all  respects  the  Prest-O-Lite  Storage 
Battery  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Man- 
ufactured by  the  world's  oldest  and  best- 
known  automobile  lighting  organization; 
it  is  the  result  of  years  of  earnest  effort — with 
ample  capital  and  complete  facilities — to 
produce  a  battery  distinctly  superior  to 
other  existing  types. 


And  it  is  i 'Backed  by  Prest-O-Lite 
Service" — the  same  broad-minded,  pro- 
gressive, wide-spread  service  that  made  night 
motoring  not  only  pleasurable  but  even 
possible  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  automo- 
bile era. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  already  has  proved 
its  worth  in  the  hands  of  not  merely  thousands,  bur 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  users.  It  has  earned 
high  rank  in  tests  made  by  leading  motor  car  man- 
ufacturers. Under  contracts  already  made,  it  will 
be  used  on  more  than  300,000  electrically  equipped 
19 1 7  cars. 


For  three  consecutive  years  it  has  won  its  place 
as  equipment  on  Maxwell  cars,  and  in  the  spring  of 
191 5  it  made  its  appearance  on  the  Maxwell  under 
the  Prest-O-Lite  name-plate.  The  use  of  this  bat- 
tery by  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company,  in  spite  of 
all  inducements,  has  been  due  solely  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  met  the  exacting  Maxwell  tests  and  to 
the  genuine  service  rendered  to  Maxwell  owneis 
both  by  the  battery  and  by  its  makers. 

Your  car  may  have  come  to  you  bearing  some 
>ther'make  of  battery.  That  doesn't  mean  that  you 
nust  always  use  that  kind  of  battery,  any  more  than 
•  oil  must  always  use  the  same  brand  of  tires  that 
:ame  on  your  car.  There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery 
)f  correct  size,  voltage  and  capacity  for  your  car, 
ind  it  will  give  you  superior  service  and  satisfaction. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Canadian  Main  Office  and  jFactory,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  in  Nearly  All  Large  Cities 
Privately-  Owned  Service  Stations  Everywhere 
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to  Owners,  Dealer^ 
and  Distributors 

The-  lJi  est-O-Lite  (Jo. ,  Inc. , 
maintains  more  Direct  Fac- 
tory Branches  than  all' other 
battery  makers  combined. 
These  form  the  nucleus  for 
the  largest  amount  of  actual 
battery  service  obtainable. 
Each  of  our  Branches  is  a 
complete  assembling  and  re- 
pair plant,  insuring  prompt 
service  to  distributors, ^deal- 
ers and  owners. 

In   other    leading    cities,    small 
towns  and  villages, ue  have  estab- 
lished privately-owned  Service  Sta- 
tions, conforming  to  the  Prest-O 
Lite  standard  of  service. 

\Vhere\e.  you  may  be,  at  home 
or  on  tour,  the  famous  Prest-O-Litc 
net-work  of  service  in  its  entirety 
has  an  interest  in  your  satisfaction. 

Drive  your  car  to  a  Prest-O-Lite 

Service  Station  as  often  as  you  wish. 

Your  battery  will  be  given  ex- 
pert inspection,  a  hvdrometer  test 
and  distilled  water  tree  ol  charge. 
If  repairs  are  needed,  the>  will  be 
made  by  experts  at  reasonable  cost. 

\  ou  may  not  now  be  using  a 
Prevt-O-Lite  Battery,  but  we  ate 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
you  will  be,  some  day.  So,  in  the 
meantime,  tc<e  the  sen  ice  and  be 
issued  of  honest  advice  and  cour- 
teous, expert  attention. 

Our  policy  in  the  present,  as  in  the 
past,  is  this:  It  vou  find  the 
slightest  lack  ot  I'icst-O-Lite  - 
vice  in  your  locality,  \ouhaveonl\ 
to  mention  it  to  us,  and  we'll  -n 
that  satisfactory  service  is  placed 
there  for  your  u-e. 

Direct   Factory   Branches 
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"Started  in  1842" 


S.  F.  W.  &  Sou 


The  charm  of  a  quaint  old  custom  rests  upon  the  cover  of  Whitman  s  Sampler 
box  of  chocolates  ana  confections.  Prettily  and  daintily  it  brings  back  to  you 
tbe  days  when  every  little  girl  was  expected  to  learn  her  stitches  on  a  sampler. 

And  each  dainty  "sample"  of  the  Whitman  art  in 
candy-making  (started  in  1842),  which  you  will  find 
inside  this  box,  speaks  no  less  delightful  a  message. 

$1  a  pound  at  the  stores  that  have  the  "Whitman 
agency,  almost  everywhere.      Booklet  on  request. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa 
and  XI ar shmallow  Whip 


PATENTS 

OEOEGE  P.  KIMMEL 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model,     go-page, 

1916  Edition  Patent  Book  iree. 

250  Barrister  Bldt;  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MONEY   RAISED 


for  philanthropic: 
institutions 

Leaders  provided  for  short-term  campaigns.     All  forms  of  financial 
movements  for  institutions.     Colleges,  Libraries  and  Hospitals  engi- 
neered.    Financial  managers  supplied.     Ample  references  giv'-n, 
nil  IK.lt  A.    Iiottl  \     2NO  Madison   Ave..  \.  V. 
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I      "Acid-Mouth"  ' he  °° th^ 


Vdestroyer/ 

or  Pebeco  (irh)  — 

which  do  you  choose? 
You  can't  have  both. 

peBeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube   mailed  Free   upon   request. 
Address  Lehn  &  Fink,  126  William  St.,  New  York 
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tiny  reserved  for  him,  but  that  if  the  fate 
smiled  on  him  it  was  toward  the  Orient 
that  he  would  make.  He  loved  the  Orient 
— Constantinople,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beirut 
had  a  powerful  fascination  for  him;  their 
names  would  plunge  him  into  profound 
reverie. 

"It   is  in  the  mysterious  frame  of  tin 
Orient,"  he  used  to  say,  "in  its  dazzling 
light,  in  its  blue,  blue  nights,  anions 
perfumes  of  incense  and  hashish,   that   ] 
would  live,  love,  and  die." 

And  then  the  talk  would  turn  again  on 
the  war  and  he  would  say:  "My  only 
wish  now  is  to  make  a  bayonet  charge 
.After  that  I  shall  see.  Death  may  sur- 
prize me,  but  it  shall  not  frighten  me.  1 1 
is  my  destiny.  '  Mektoub'"  (it  is  written 
He  was  a  real  fatalist  and  drew  courage 
and  resignation  from  his  fatalism. 

During  the  night  of  June  30-July  1  w< 
left  Bayonviller  to  move  nearer  the  firing 
line.     We  went  to  Proyart  as  reserves. 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July 
there  was  roll-call  for  the  day's  order 
and  we  were  told  that  the  general  offensiv: 
would  begin  at  nine  without  us,  as  w 
were  in  reserve,  and  that  we  would  li 
notified  of  the  day  and  hour  that  we  wei 
to  go  into  action. 

When  this  report  was  finished  we  wei 
ordered  to  shell  fatigue,  unloading  8-inc 
shells  from  automobile  -  trucks  whi< 
brought  them  up  to  our  position. 

All  was  hustle  and  bustle.  The  Coloni, 
regiments  had  carried  the  first  Germs 
lines  and  thousands  and  thousands 
prisoners  kept  arriving  and  leaving.  Ai 
bulances  filed  along  the  roads  contiu 
ously.  As  news  began  to  arrive  we  It 
our  work  to  seek  more  details,  even  tlih 
we  could  learn  seemed  to  augur  well. 

About  4  p.m.  we  left  Proyart  for  Fo 
taine-les-Capy  and  in  the  first  line.  All 
was  beaming  with  joy  and  full  of  iij 
patience  for  the  order  to  join  in  the  acti( 
Everywhere  delirious  joy  reigned  at  haw 
driven  the  enemy  back  without  loss  for  l 
We  believed  that  no  further  resistai 
would  be  met  and  that  our  shock  atta 
would  finish  the  Germans.  After  ]>assi 
the  night  at  Fontaine-les-(  'apy  we  mJ\ 
in  the  morning;  toward  what  had  been  ! 
German  first  lines.  J  passed  almosl  alii 
day  with  Alan.     He  was  perfectly  happ. 

"My    dream    is   coining    true,"    he  s, 
to    me,    "and    perhaps    this    evening 
to-morrow  we  shall  attack.      I   am  mi 
than    satisfied,    but    it's    too    bad    ab 
our  July  4   leave.     I  can  not  hope  to 
Paris   again    now   before   the  (1th   or  7 
but   if  this  leave  is  not  granted  me  'M 
toub!  Mektoub'l"  lie  finished  with  a  si 

The  field  of  bat  lie  was  relatively  e 
a  few  shells  fell,  fired  by  the  encim  ' 
retreat,  and  our  troops  were  atlvan*  - 
on  all  sides.  The  Colonials  had  tap 
Assevillers  and  the  next  day  we  v  i 
to  lake  their  place  in  first  line. 

On  July  ">,  about  noon,  we  moved  to"  <> 
Assevillers  to  relieve  the  ( 'oloniuls  " 
nightfall.  Alan  and  I  visited  Assevil  s, 
picking  up  souvenirs,  post-cards,  let t > 
soldiers'  note-books,  and  chattering  w 
the  time,  when  suddenly  a  voice  CS'd 
out,  "The  company  will  fall  in  to  g|t0 
the  first  line." 

Before  leaving'  one  another  we  ty& 
each  other  the  same  promise  as  we  "' 
made  heroic  the  Champagne  battle  ( P" 
tember  IT),  1915),  that-  if  one  of  us  fej» 
severely  wounded  that  there  was  no  P1 
of  escape  the  other  would  finish  hinjl1 
with  a  bullet  in  the  heart,  rather  fcWlel 
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First,  it  will  outwear  any  other  two  mats  on 

the   market;    //  looks  better,  stays  cleaner,  and 

handles  easier  and  gives  better  satisfaction  than 

any  other  mat  you  can  buy.     It  is  so  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to 

ordinary  mats,  there  is  no  comparison.     That's  why  it  is  now  being  used 

almost  exclusively  in  America's  finest  buildings. 

IN  NEW  YORK  you  will  find  them  in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.  Station,  the  Grand  Central  Station,  the  West  Street  Bldg.,  the 
Whitehall  Bldg.,  and  many  others. 

IN  WASHINGTON— The  U.  S.  Capitol,  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office,  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  and  elsewhere. 
IN  PHILADELPHIA— The  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic,   the    Bellevue- Stratford    Hotel,    and 
elsewhere. 

IN  CHICAGO— The  Blackstone, 
Sherman    and    La  Salle    Hotels,    the 
New  City    Hall  and   County   Bldg.,  etc. 
You'll  find  them  in  the  prominent  buildings  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Omaha,  Seattle, — in  fact,  wherever  good  taste  and  the  best 
of  equipment  are  desired. 


Lies 
Flat  on  the 
Floor    -Rolls  up 
Like  a  Rug 
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Have  won  their  way  into  America's  finer  buildings  by  sheer 
nu-rit.  Briefly,  lure  are  a  few  good  solid  reasons  why  vou,  too. 
will  find  the  WEAR-PROOF   MAT  superior   to  all   others 

and  more  economical  whether   for    use    in    public    buildings   or 
your  home. 


— Cost    no    more    than    ordinary    rubber    and    last    ;i 

life-time. 
— Roll  up  like  a  rug  without  cracking. 
— Attractive  in  appearance  and  self-cleaning. 
— Stand  the  hardest  use  and  janitor's  abuse. 
— Do  not  harden  or  crumble  away  with  age. 
— Never  get  soggy  or  rot. 
i — Noiseless  and  easy  as  rubber  to  walk  upon. 


—  Are  not  affected  by  weather  elements. 

Catch  all  the  dirt  and  release  it  right  at  the  mat 

—  Afford  a  firm-footing — prevent  slipping. 
Alwavs  lav  fiat — prevent  tripping. 

Grip  the  rloor  firmly — not  easily  displaced. 
Don't  wear  the  floor  as  wire  and  steel  nuts  do. 
Will  outwear  and  last  longer  than  any  other 
mat  under  usual  conditions. 
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Get  WEAR-PROOF  Value  When  You  Buy  Mats 


/ 


/ 


/    U    0<?  %<>v    v. 


to   specify    the   genuine    WEAR-PROOF    MATS.     Most         *f 
docs  not   have   them   in   stock,  he  can  easily  get  them   for         y   £ 

you.     Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  complete  illustrated  folder  which         y     <^ 
will  help  you  solve  your  mat  problem.  /    Q.>      \N 
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When  you  buy  MATS  be    sure 
jrood  dealers  sell  them.      If  yours 


WEAR-PROOF  MAT   CO. 

500  SO.  PEORIA  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Days 

and  Christmas  is  the  Best 
Thermos  Day  of  All! 

Here  is  the  ideal  gift.  Handsome  and 
practical,  it  delights  every  one,  giving  years  of 
perfect  service,  at  or  away  from  home,  day  or 
night,  in  freezing  or  scorching  weather. 


For  the  Motorist — Doubles  the  pleasure 
of  touring  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  trips 
—  that's  the  Thermos  Motor  Restaurant. 
Savings  can  go  for  tires  and  gasoline. 

For  the  Hunter — On  a   raw   day  a  hot 

draught  from  the  Thermos  Bottle  makes 
you  forget  you're  wet  and  tired. 

For  the  Business  Man — When  you  are 
reading  late,  you  can  have  piping  hot  cof- 
fee right  at  hand  in  the  Thermos  Jug. 

For  the"  Worker — When  the  whistles 

blow,  the  Thermos  Lunch  Kit  means  a 
home  cooked  meal  with  steaming  coffee. 
Refreshing,  no  hurry,  extra  time  for  a 
smoke. 

For  the  Invalid — Save  grandmother's 
steps.  Chilled,  pure  drinking  water  is 
always  instantly  ready  in  the  Thermos 
Carafe. 


For  the  Outing — You  just  wouldn't 
think  of  starting  for  the  picnic  in  the 
woods  or  at  the  shore  without  cold  drinks 
in  Thermos. 

For  the  Yachtsman — When  the  sail  bel- 
lies out  as  the  sultry  breeze  springs  up, 
cold  grape  juice  from  the  Thermos  Bottle 
i-  delicious. 

For  the  Aged — A  tempting  cold  beverage 
in  the  Thermos  Jug  is  welcome  to  callers 
and  is  of  great  convenience  for  the  aged 
and  infirm. 

F~or  the  Bedroom — For  a  cold,  pure,  re- 
freshing drink  at  night  just  reach  for  the 
Thermos  Jug.  The  sick,  of  course,  find 
Thermos  invaluable. 

F'or  the  Golfer— At  the  "nineteenth"  hole 
the  cold  fruit  punch  in  the  Thermos  Bottle 
is  always  an  attraction. 


THERMOS 

Serves  you  right — food  or  drink — 
hot  without  fire — cold  without  ice 

All  temperature  retaining  bottles  are  NOT  Thermos.  There  are  many  imitations  hut 
only  one  real,  genuine  Thermos.  Reliable  dealers  arc  proud  to  show  you  the 
THERMOS  trademark  plainly  stamped  on  every  piece. 

Keeps  hot  24  hours  Keeps  cold  72  hours 

Winner  of  the  Grand  Prize  at  every  International  Exposition 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

35-37  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

In  Canada:  Toronto 

Factory:  Norwich.  Connecticut 
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him  await  death  in  lingering  torture,  lie 
showed  me  his  revolver,  saying,  "I  have 
mine  luck  than  you.  If  I  can  still  use  one 
arm  1  shall  have  no  need  of  any  one," 
and  then  we  rejoined  our  different  sections. 

At  four  o'clock,  we  learn,  the  order  for 
the  attack  came,  and  the  author  describes 
graphically  how  the  rows  of  bayonets 
glittered  among  tho  tall  corn  as  the  men 
nvst  forward.  A  wave  would  go  forward, 
iud  a  terrific  answer  of  gun-fire  would  mow 
i  down,  only  to  have  it  followed  by  another 
rave  of  men,  always  moving  toward  the 
nemy's  lines.    The  letter  proceeds: 

The  losses  were  heavy  and  the  enemy 
nade  a  desperate  resistance.      The  eora- 
lany  of  reserves  was  ordered  to  advance 
vith  the  second   wave  of  assault.     "For- 
ward!" cried  the  captain,  and  the  company 
leployed  "in  hies  of  squadron,"  advancing 
lowly    but    surely     under    the    enemy's 
i tense  and  murderous  fire. 
The  first  section  (Alan's  section)  formed 
lie  right  and  vanguard  of  the  company, 
nd  mine  formed  the  left  wing.    After  the 
rst  bound  forward,   we  lay  flat  on   the 
round,  and  I  saw  the  first  section  advanc- 
Lg   beyond   us   and    making    toward    the 
streme  right  of  the  village  of  Belloy-en- 
anterre.     1   caught   sight  of  Seeger  and 
died  to  him,  making  a  sign  with  my  hand. 
He  answered  with  a  smile.     How   pale 
e  was!     His  tall  silhouette  stood  out  on 
le  green  of  the  corn-field.     He  was  the 
illest  man  in  his  section.      His  head  erect 
id  pride  in  his  eye,  I  saw  him  running 
rward,  with  bayonet  flxt.    Soon  he  dis- 
jpeared  and  that  was  the  last  time  1  saw 
,v  friend. 

Forward!''  And  we  made  a  second 
Hind,  right  to  the  wave  of  assault,  which 
e  left  behind  a  little,  and  down  we  threw 
irselves  again.  The  fusillade  became  more 
id  more  intense,  reaching  a  paroxysm, 
lie  mitrailleuses  mow  men  down  and  the 
nnons  thunder  in  desperation.  Bodies 
e  crusht  and  torn  to  fragments  by  the 
ells,  and  the  wounded  groan  as  they 
rail  death,  for  all  hope  of  escaping  alive 
>ni  such  a  hell  has  fled. 
The  air  is  saturated  with  the  smell  of 
wder  and  blood,  everywhere  the  din 
deafening;  men  are  torn  with  impatience 
having  to  remain  without  moving  under 
i'li  a  fire.  We  struggle  even  for  breath 
'I  cries  resound  from  every  side.  Sud- 
nl\  a  word  of  command,  an  order  of 
liverance,  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
forward!  With  bayonets!"— the  com- 
ind  that  Seeger  had  awaited  so  long. 
In  au  irresistible  sublime  dash  we  hurl 
rselves  to  the  assault,  offering  our  bodies 
a  target.  It  was  at  this  moment  thai 
Un  Seeger  fell  heavily  wounded  in  the 
'inacli.  His  comrades  saw  him  fall  and 
Wl  into  the  shelter  of  a  shell-hole.  Since 
it  minute  nobody  saw  him  alive. 
1    Will    spare    you    an     account    of    the 

t  of  the  battle.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
s  driven  back  and  Belloy-en-Santerre 
n  1  searched  for  news  of  Seeger.  1  was 
d  of  his  wound  and  was  glad  of  it.  for  1 
•Ught  he  had  been  carried  away  and 
loeforth  would  be  far  from  the  dangers 
bullets  and  shells. 

PttUS  ended  this  Fourth  of  July  that 
««  had  hoped  to  celebrate  in  Paris. 
the  next  da\  we  were  relieved  from  the 
t  lines  and  went  into  reserve  lines.  A 
party  was  left  to  identify  .the  dead. 
*eger    was    found    dead,     'ilis    body 


was  naked,  his  shirt  and  tunic  being 
beside  him  and  his  rifle  planted  in  the 
ground  with  the  butt  in  the  air.  He  had 
tied  a  handkerchief  to  the  bull  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  stretcher-bearers.  He 
was  lying  on  his  side  with  his  legs  bent. 

It  was  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  pocket 
electric  lamp  that  he  was  hastily  recog- 
nized. Stretcher-bearers  took  the  body 
and  buried  it  next  day  in  the  one  big  gra\e 
made  for  the  regiment,  where  lie  a  hundred 
bodies.  This  tomb  is  situated  at  the  Hill 
70  to  the  south  of  Belloy-en-Santerre. 

As  T  think  of  the  circumstances  of  bis 
death  I  am  convinced  that  after  undressing 
to  bandage  himself  he  must  have  risen 
and  been  struck  by  a  second  bullet.  I 
asked  permission  on  the  night  of  .July  6, 
when  I  heard  of  his  being  wounded  to  go 
and  see  him,  but  I  was  refused. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AS  SEEN  BY  HIS 
BROTHER-IN-LAW 

TT  is  an  interestingly  novel  idea  that 
-*■  "in  a  greatly  conspicuous  office"  there 
is  something  of  the  impersonality  of  death. 
Kings  and  potentates  have  felt  their  iso- 
lation and  suffered  from  the  consequent 
shrinkage  of  human  association;  but  the 
President's  brother-in-law,  Prof.  Stock- 
ton Axson,  finds  in  the  exalted  office  of 
his  relative  warrant  for  uncovering  the  past 
intimacies  of  his  family  life.  He  has,  in- 
deed, in  his  own  words  "set  down  some 
things  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  pub- 
lish if  Woodrow  Wilson  were  still  safe  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  college  professorship."  Pro- 
fessor Axson  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
thirty-five yeais* intimacy  with  the  present 
head  of  the  nation,  for  they  came  to  know 
each  other  during  the  early  years  of  each. 
In  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pro- 
fessor Axson  begins  with  these  introductory 
explanations: 

There  are  many  who  can  analyze  and 
assess  Wilson  the  statesman,  known  to  all 
the  world,  but  the  ranks  are  thinning 
among  those  who  have  known  the  man 
intimately  since  his  young  manhood. 
Woodrow  Wilson  belongs  to  the  world; 
is  it,  then,. in  bad  taste  for  one  who  has 
had  the  great  privilege  of  seeing  him  at 
close  range  for  thirty-five  years  to  talk 
about  him  familiarly   to  the  world'.' 

My  keenest  embarrassment  arises  from 
my  wonder  about  what  Mr.  Wilson  him- 
self will  say  if  he  should  ever  read  this 
article,  for  it  has  never  pleased  him  to 
have  his  personal  affairs  intimately  talked 
about,  and  yet  theonl\  reason  why  1  should 
write  at  all  is  that  1  am  in  a  position  to 
talk  about  him  personally  and  that  the 
country  has  a  right  to  know  what  manner 
of  mail  is  President. 

After  a  few  reminiscences  and  explana- 
tions about  his  early  life,  and  his  firsl 
marriage,  the  author  gives  a  mass  of 
personal  details  about  the  extraordinarily 
(dose  alliance  between  the  young  professor 
and  his  wife,  and  the  families  of  each.  All 
the  relatives  seemed  by  the  marriage  to 
be  bound  into  one  family.  The  author 
puts  it : 

Everything   would    indicate    that    when 


Nick  and  Pull- 

and  save  on  pencil  costs 

Save  time — no  whittling;  just 
nick  and  pull,  and  the  pencil's 
sharpened.  Save  bother — no 
soiled  ringers;  no  muss.  Save 
lead  —  no  scraping;  lead  lasts 
three  times  as  long.  Save  temper 
— so  quick  and  easy  it's  a  real 
delight  to  point  a  Blaisdell  pencil. 
And  Blaisdell  leads  are  of  the 
smoothest,   easiest-writing    qualit)  . 

Every  modern  business  and 
professional  man  recognizes  the 
Blaisdells'  convenience  and  econ- 
omy, and  uses  them  daily. 

Don't  go  through  the  wasteful, 
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stenographers,  etc.    Sharpens  like 
a  Blaisdell  pencil.     Lasts  three 
times  as  long  as  the  ordinar\ 
er.-\-er,  and  costs  only    10c. 
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Strathmore 

Quality  Papers 

' '  Pa  p  e  r     D  o  e  s     E  x  p  r  e  s  s  ' 


A  FINE  quality,  rough  finished 
^  *•  paper,  like  Old  Stratford 
Book,  suggests  Antiquity  or 
Craftsmanship  to  most  or*  us,  be- 
cause the  books  of  Caxton  and 
Gutenberg  and  Morris  were 
printed  on  that  sort  of  paper. 


Add  the  faintest  tint  of  pink  and  the 
paper  suggests  Femininity  to  us,  mostly 
because  of  the  color  and  partly  because 
of  the  fine-ness  of  the  paper  itself. 


Buyers  of  printed   matter   will   rind   our  graphic   demonstra- 
tion  booklet,   "Paper    Does    Express,"  and  Will   Bradle\ 
monograph  on  the  subject,  of  unusual  interest  and  practical 
value.    The)'  are  sent  free  upon  request.     Strathmore  Paper 
Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 
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Woodrow  Wilson  married  he  married  a 
family  as  well  as  a  wife,  and  that  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth.  If  he  ever  knew 
any  difference  between  her  relatives  'and 
his  own  he  never  indicated  it.  And  his 
blood  became  as  her  blood.  1  have  never 
known  a  case  where  each  adopted  the 
other's  family  so  completely.  He  even 
used  to  refer  to  her  dead  father  and  mother 
by  the  childhood  names  by  which  she 
always  called  them.  1  think  he  would 
probably  say  now  that  one  of  his  favorite 
uncles  was  her  Uncle  Tom — Dr.  Thomas 
Hoyt,  of  Philadelphia.  Once  when  Uncle 
Tom  was  visiting  "us"  in  Middletown, 
Mr.  Wilson  broke  into  a  soft  chuckle  while 
he  and  1  were  sitting  alone. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  I  asked. 
He  replied!  "To  think  how  I  blai 
Uncle  Tom's  boots  this  morning.  Passing 
his  bedroom  door,  I  saw  that  he  had  pul 
his  hoots  outside,  naturally  assuming  thai 
all  self-respecting  people  keep  a  man.  ! 
knew  Bridget  wouldn't  black  them,  and 
Annie  couldn't,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  tackle  the  job  myself." 

Tt  occurs  to  me,  as  I  write  down  this  true 
episode,  that  he  might  very  well  have  seni 
me  to  do  it.  seeing  that  I  was  only  a  college 
student,  while  he  was  a  professor,  and.  be- 
sides, it  was  my  Uncle  Tom,  anyway.  Bui 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  not  do  that  simply 
because  he  was  too  considerate — the  n 
considerate  man  1  ever  knew — as  well  us 
the  most  generous  and  the  tenderest.  So 
there  is  a  Presidential  picture  to  go  along 
with  Lincoln  splitting  rails,  and  Garfield 
on  a  canal-boat,  and  Grant  driving  a  dray 
—Wilson  blacking  Uncle  Tom's  boots 
Uncle  Tom  by  marriage. 

Of  the  domestic  nature  of  J  he  President 
Professor  Axson  has  much  to  say.  Regard- 
ing the  college-professor  days,  he  writes: 

They  say  "the  bravest  are  the  tender 
est,"  and  this  strongest  man  in  all  the  work 
to-day  has  always  been  so  gentle  in  hi 
home-life  that  he  has  appeared  to  soin. 
too  domestic.  In  the  days  of  the  tin 
fortunate  quarrels  in  Princeton,  one  chart: 
that  used  to  be  made  against  him  wa 
that  he  was  so  shut  up  in  his  home- Hi' 
that  he  did  not  know  men  and  the  way 
of  men. 

Of  course,  a  man  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
genius   for   rapid   perception   learns  moi 
about   men   in   the   Hash  of  an  eye  tha 
slower  men  learn  of  each  other  in  who. 
long  afternoons  of  club-room  gossip  ovt 
their  highballs.     But  in  the  charge  thei 
is  this  much  truth,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  ow 
fireside  has  always  been  dearer  to  him  ths 
ihe  thronged  marts  of  casual  contacts. 
1    were   asked   to   name   the   leading  ai 
governing   characteristic    of   this   man, 
should  reply:    "That  is  not  easy,  for  he 
a  man  of  commanding  genius,  and  geni 
is  necessarily  complex;    but  certainly  o 
of    his    leading    trails    is    deep    affectio 
Sometimes   in    his    public    dealings   he 
forced  to  harden  his  heart  deliberately 
order  that  he  may  do  justice,  but  so  so 
as  he  can  follow  his  own  instinct,  the 
emerge,   above   all    his   intellectuality  a 
all  bis  iron  firmness  of  will,  his  affection! 

In    the    family    circle    he   can   give  t; 
affection  free  rein,  and  hence  he  probal 
never  feels  so  completely  himself  as  wl ' 
he  gathers  with  wife  and  daughters  am j 
few  chosen  friends  around  the  fireside  a 
allows  bis  spirit  to  move  him  whither 
listeth.     He  simply  can  not  live  OTtty 
affection,    for    this,    our    American    g'1' 
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"The  Dust-Proof  Polish" 

OILY,  greasy  polishes  gather  and  hold  the  dust,  soiling  clothing,  linen 
and  everything  .with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax  imparts  a  perfectly  hard,  dry,  glass-like  polish — it  never  be- 
comes soft  and  sticky  in  the  hottest  weather,  or  from  the  heat  of  the 
body — consequently  it  does  not  show  finger  prints  and  cannot  gather  dust. 


Polish  All  Your  Furniture  —  including 
the  piano — with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  im- 
provement. It  gives  Mission  Furniture 
that  soft,  artistic  polish  so  appropriate 
to  this  style.  Entirely  removes  the  "cloudiness" 
from  Mahogany,  restoring  its  original  gloss. 

Every  family  has  dozens  of  uses  for 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  —  keep  a  can 
always  on  hand  for  polishing  your 


Furniture  that  is  sticky,  greasy,  or  badly 

soiled  should  be  cleaned  before  waxing.  Use 


It  contains  no  grit  or  acid  so  cannot  scratch  or 
injure  the  finest  finish — simply  cleans  and  prepar- 
es it  for  a  polish  with  Johnson's  Wax.  Johnson's 
Cleaner  gives  splendid  results  on  the  finest  ma- 
hogany furniture,  pianos,  victrolas,  etc. 
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S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis.' 
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I  enclose  10c  for  trial  cans  each  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  and 
John<on's  Cleaner—  -sufficient  for  a  good  test.  Also  send  yojr  book 
on  home  beautifying    free  and  postpaid. 
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J  he  jurpose  <Jjekind  me  jace 


HE  is  the  symbol  of  dependability. 
She  represents  Advance  because 
she   represents   safety  in  the 
wide,  wide  field  of  health  and 
toilet  preparations. 

And  that  she  does  represent  Progress 
through  security  is  understood  by  all 
who  understand  fully  what  San'Tox 
preparations  are. 

Take  San'Tox  Shaving  Cream,  for  in' 
stance — how  restful  and  skin'comforting 
it  is.  How  wholesomely  cleansing  is  San' 
Tox  Tooth  Paste;  how  velvet'soothing  is 
San'Tox  Cold  Cream;  how  pure,  how 


beautifying  San'Tox  Enchantment  Com' 
plexion  Powder! 

Is  it  not  significant  that  the  druggists 
who  sell  San'Tox  offer  to  return  your 
money  if  San'Tox  should  fail  fully  to 
content  you? 

We  believe  such  confiden  ce  in  San'Tox 
purity  should  draw  you  toward  those  drug' 
gists  who  display  the  San'Tox  Nurse  Sign. 

It  will  profit  you,  we  feel  sure,  to 
look  for  the  Sign  of  our  Nurse's  face- 
representing  as  it  does  preparations  which 
cannot  be  cut  in  price  for  the  reason 
that  they  will  not  be  cut  in  quality. 


SAN'TOX  FOR  PURITY 
De   Pree,   Chicago 


SHAVING 
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FACES 

i  LITTLE  CREAM 
BIG  LATHER 
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THE  DEPREE 
CHEMICALCO. 


This  Drug  Store  Si%n  VQi 


Means  Better  Service 


f  antiseptic 

*  CLEANSING 

WHITENS   AND 

PRESERVES 

THE  TEETH 

NEUTRALIZES 

ACIDITY. 
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A  few  San-Tox  Toilet  Luxuries  from  the  complete 
line  of  125  Toilet  and  Health  Preparations 
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nan,  is  no  superman,  but  human  to  the 
ore  of  him. 

In  the  long  years  of  his  and  my  sister's 
ife   together   they    were    more   completely 
tie   than   any   two   people    with   whom    I 
ave  been  thrown  into  intimate   contact. 
aid  yet  these  were  no  weaklings,  hut  two 
;i>irit<«l  people,  each  with  a  power  of  con- 
iction  possible  only  to  very  strong  char- 
fters.     They    would   sometimes   differ  in 
irir  opinions,   but  their  relationship  was 
,  rooted  in  mutual  love  and  loyalty  that 
icir   differences    were    casual    and    super- 
nal, never  fundamental. 
1    have    seen    Mr.    Wilson    humorously 
isume  the  r61e  of  a  browbeaten  and  hen- 
■oked    person,     unallowed     to     hold    an 
>inion,  when   his   wife   would  say   in   her 
ipetuous    way,    "Woodrow,    you    know 
hi  don't  think  that,"  and  he  would  smile 
td  say,   "Madam,    I    was    venturing   to 
ink    that    1    thought,    that   until    1    was 
irreoted."     At  one  time,  when  the  girls 
are  growing  up,   he   used   to  laugh  and 
lote  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  who  remarked 
l at  his  "jurisdiction  extended  over  all  the 
(nited  States  except  the  Fuller  family." 
jit  has  always  been  love  mingled  with 
lightful    humor    and    good    humor.     Of 
the  net  ions  that  popular  fallacy  would 
ave  around  a  conspicuous  man,   surely 
use,  who  know  Mr.  Wilson  must  find  it 
strangest  that  he  is  supposed  by  some 
he  a  cold  and  mirthless  man.     A  dozen 
us  ago  1  think  any  intimate  acquain- 
ice  of  Mr.  Wilson  could  have  said  that 
p  of  his  most  obvious  qualities  was  an 
orrigible     playfulness.     Graver     people 
>ught  he  was  too  much  that  way,  for  he 
uld  joke  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
•nssions  or  controversies.     His  fund  of 
todote  (in  one  way  he  is  the  most  pro- 
kin";  o*  men,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible 
tell  him  a  new  story— he  has  beard  them 
I  and  invented  some),  his  gleeful  delight 
'  nonsense    rimes,  his    atrocities   in    pun- 
)  king,   an   inheritance   from   his   father, 
I  in  whom   he  has  derived  so  many  and 
i  rr  commendable  traits,  all  these  things 
:   pronounced  in  Woodrow   Wilson,    lo- 
:  her  with  that  finest  of  all  humor,  char- 
:  cr-humor,  the  knack  of  word-portrayal 
people  in  incongruous  settings.      If  you 
nl   to  laugh  until  your  breath   forsakes 
li,  get  Woodrow  Wilson  to  tell  you  the 
*|ry  of  how  a  certain  "educator"  startled 
I  sident  Harrison  with  a  sudden  eruption 
'  iratory  twenty-five  years  ago.     Not  the 
1  -1  delightful  part  of  it  is  that,  while  he 
1  elating  it,  be  apparently  forgets  that 
wheel  has  come  full  circle  and  he  him- 
is  now  in  the  exalted  seat  occupied  by 
•  sident  Harrison    when   that  entrancing 
of  comedy  unrolled. 

iter  a  brief  resume  of  the  important 
1  ngo  which  came  over  the  President,  just 
»re  ho  became  president  of  Princeton, 
u  he  began  to  be  less  fond  of  tho  drift - 
conversations,  and  felt  more  keenly 
urge  to  do  things,  the  author  passes  to 
unming-up  of  the  Executive's  growing 
'Heal  nature.     As  he  phrases  it: 


1 

v 

I 

8 
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ie  was  growing  into  what  he  has  now 
■lme-  a  man  with  the  surest  and  the 
lest  hold  on  the  facts  of  things.  That 
why    he    seems    inconsistent    to    some 

s  low  people. 
hero  is  another  and  kindred  thing  about 

'■   which    perplexes   some   people:     tho 
tenderest   of    men,    he   is    the    least 

si  unental.     Onco,    since    he    has    been 


President  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
much  exercised  over  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  come  under  the  national  laws  in  a' 
way  that  seemed  to  me  merely  technical; 
he  was  technically  guilty,  but  \  irtually  in- 
nocent; and  so  I  did  what  I  have  seldom 
consented  to  do;  I  wrote  a  lonj;  letter  to 
Mr.  Tumulty,  to  be  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  convenience.  A  friend  of 
mine,  personally  more  concerned  with  the 
ease  than  I,  read  me  a  long  letter  which 
he  had  framed,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  appealed  to  the  President  to 
relieve  the  pitiful  anxiety  of  the  accused 
man's  wife  and  parents.  1  advised  him  to 
cut  that  [out,  and  said:  "The  President 
can  not  and  will  not  act  on  those  grounds. 
He  must,  do  what  seems  1o  him  justice, 
however  much  his  sympathies  may  excite 
him  to  mercy.  Show  him  the  essential 
justice  of  what  we  are  asking  for,  and  stop 
there." 

The  case  was  examined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  decided  that  the 
man's  technical  guilt  was  too  manifest  to 
warrant  the  Department's  interference  wit  h 
the  due  course  of  law.  Then  the  President 
stept  in  and  pardoned  the  man  outright, 
not  because  he  had  a  family  whose  hearts 
would  break,  but  because  in  the  higher 
justice  the  man  was  innocent. 

Only  a  few  of  us  know  what  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  really  undergoing  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1914,  when  the  world 
was  catching  tire  from  war,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  his  own  life  were  crumbling 
under  him.  Just  as  the  war  opened  my 
sister  died.  "I  can  not  help  thinking,'' 
he  said,  "that  perhaps  she  was  taken  so 
that  she  might  be  spared  the  spectacle  of 
some  awful  calamity." 

I  was  at  the  White  House  a  great  deal 
that  autumn,  and  1  know  thai  it  is  no 
exaggerated  use  of  words  to  say  that  he  was 
the  loneliest  man  in  all  the  world.  I 
remember  in  particular  a  few  bitter  days 
when  there  were  only  three  of  us  in  the 
family  circle.  With  characteristic  solici- 
tude for  others  and  Spartan  fortitude  he 
had  deliberately  and  peremptorily  thinned 
the  household  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
lie  had  compelled  Margaret  and  Jessie 
and  Frank  Sayre  to  go  to  the  summer  home 
in  New  Hampshire  for  a  change  of  air. 
He  had  forced  even  Doctor  Grayson  to 
take  a  few  days  of  rest,  for  he  saw  that 
the  doctor  himself  was  in  danger  of  illness 
after  the  strain  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  illness 
and  death. 

1  can  see  the  lonely  figure  of  the  Presi- 
dent now,  walking  down  the  long  hall- 
way, his  hair  much  whitened  in  the  few 
months.  His  intimate  friends  often  im- 
prest to  mo  Hie  wish  that  the  President 
could  marry  again,  as  he  was  utterly 
desolate. 

Wo  who  love  him  feel  that  Cod  himself 
must  have  directed  the  circumstances 
which  brought  Mrs.  Gall  into  the  White 
House  circle.  Hut  for  her  we  can  only 
surmise  what  might  have  happened. 

1  have  lifted  the  veil  from  some  pretty 
sacred  things,  and  1  wonder  if  1  should 
have  done  so.     My  sustaining  thought  is 

that  some  day  these  things  would  have 
to  be  sot  forth,  for  men  like  Woodrow 
Wilson  belong  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
ultimately  tho  secrets  of  their  lives  must  bo 

made  known  to  the  world.  Because  he 
is  what  he  is  in  public,  it  is  perhaps  true 

that  the  public  has  some  righl  to  know 
what  he  is  in  private,  and  so  I  have  writ- 
ten these  things,  every  word  of  which  is 
literal  truth. 
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Frank  N.  Nathan  Company  have 
been  leading  Diamond  Import- 
ers over  27  years.  Selling  by 
mail  direct  to  you,  we  give  Diamonds 
of  quality  at  Importers'  Price*. 
This,  of  course,  means  a  big  saving. 
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at  which  diamonds  of  large  size  are 
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This  book  is  an  authority  on 
Diamonds—  bigger  and  better  than 
ever — -simple  and  understandable 
—  handsomely  illustrated  —  fuD  of 
the  TRLTH  about  diamonds  — 
full  of  informal  ion  how  to  buy 
right.  This  book  is  not  limited  to 
Diamonds  it  i<  a  complete  guide 
to  right  buying  of  every  kind  of 
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Gift  Specialties — at  prices  that  mean  a  big  saving  on  every 
purchase.     Send  for  this  new  catalog  NOW. 

Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

If  not  fully  satisfied,  return  your  Diamond  at  once  and  we 
refund  the  full  purchase  price  without  question.  If  you 
wish  to  change  your  Diamond  for  a  more  expensive  one, 
we  will  allow  you  the  full  price  plus  any  advance  in  uV 
market  price,  at  any  rime. 

REFERENCES:  The  Boylston  National  Bank  or  any 
other  Boston  Bank. 
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383    Washington  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 
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The  Pen  with  a 
"Shock-Absorber 
Point ! 


HUNT'S  Round  Pointed  Pens 
write  more  smoothly  and  wear 
longer  than  any  steel  pen  can  pos- 
sibly wear  without  this  feature. 


HUNTS  S  PENS 


have  rounded  points  in  fine,  extra  fine, 
medium  and  broad.  A  slightly  uneven 
surface  that  would  cause  the  common 
pen  to  scratch  or  spatter  has  no  effect 
on  a  "HUNT." 

HUNT'S  PENS  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Specially  designed  styles 
for  bookkeepers,  accountants,  corre- 
spondents, stenographers,  draftsmen 
and  general  use.  Free  sample  sent  for 
2c  stamp,  including  our  famous  No.  24 
Ledger  Pen,  the  most  popular  style. 


C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Makers  Hunt's  Famous  Silverine  Pens 


"Rock-bottom"  Truck  Economy 

Your  own  'figures"  will  quickly  prove  this  greatest 
truck  proposition  on  the  market.  Start  with  the  cele- 
brated Ford  Car — unique  for  value  and  efficiency — 
attach  the  TRUCKFORD,  and  a  body  to  suit  your 
requirements,  and  you  have  an  unbeatable  1-Ton 
Truck  for  service  under  any  conditions. 

Not  only  Lowest  First  Cost,  but  *7~—     /  / 

also  Lowest  Depreciation  Cost.   Qj  Q/AUCkfQ^lcl 

Absolutely  no  alterations  of  Ford  s=0EK4  c\         t         **>ct\ 

chassis.       Anyone    can  holt   on   in      ^-  ^|  j  One-lOIl   $350 

two  hours.  Standard  Tread,  front 
and  rear:  Chain  Drive  and  gear  re- 
duction to  give  greatest  power  with 
lowest  gas  consumption:  Timken 
Bearings:  Every  feature  appeal- 
ing to  the  discriminating  buyer. 

Send  for  Folder  and  complete  information — Today 

Live  agents,  write  for  splendid  proposition 

EASTERN  TRUCKFORD  CO.,  Inc.,         White  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FROM   BRAKEMAN  TO   PRESIDFM 
OF  THE  ROAD 

'  I  "HIS  is  the  synopsis  of  the  career  ol 
J-  Frederick   Underwood,    the   president 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.     As  in  the  ballad 
"When  he  was  a  boy,  he  served  his  term 
as  Boss  Brakeman  of  a  railroading  firm.' 
And  like  the  alert  young  gentleman  in  tin 
song,  he  did  his  wor!:  so  well  that  now  hi 
is  the  ruler  of  the  great  carrier.     In  th< 
phrase    of    the    Xtw    York    Sun,   whiel 
retells  his  career,  he  "worked  himself  m 
from  denim  to  pongee."     Yet  he  has  qo 
lost  the  humanity  of  the  denim;  he  is  Btili 
according  to  the  account,  what  an  autho 
characterized  as  "rather  manly  than  gent].' 
manly,    rather    gentle    than   genteel,   an 
rather  human  than  humane."    Illustratin 
this,  we  are  told: 

One  day  in  Washington  not  long  ag 
when  the  traffic  heads  had  foregathered  I 
see  what  the  White  House  was  going  to  d 
about  the  strike,  he  was  riding  on  top  < 
a  sightseeing  omnibus  with  half  a  dozen  < 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Order  of  t! 
Iron  Horse. 

"Hello,  Fred!"  came  a  voice  from  tl 
sidewalk. 

"Howdy,  John?"  was  the  reply  of  tl 
railroad  executive  with  a  wave  of  his  ban 

The  man  who  had  spoken  to  him  was  01 
of  the  engine-drivers  of  the  Erie,  m 
whom  the  Boss  Brakeman  had  worked  n 
so  many  years  ago.  He  took  it  as  a  matl 
of  course  that  one  of  his  old  friends,  ev 
1  ho  an  employee,  should  call  him  hy  1 
first  name. 

Most  of  the  men  on  the  Erie  dot 
even  go  to  that  formality.  To  them  he 
"F.  ,D.,"  and  when  they  say  that  th 
mean  the  man  who  knows  and  who  e 
tell  them  just  what  he  wants  done  a 
how  to  do  it.  There  is  no  job  on  a  railro 
for  that  matter  that  "F.  D."  could  not 
himself,  for  he  has  been  not  only  brakemi 
but  clerk  and  grain -elevator  foreman,  cd 
ductor,  yardmaster,  and  about  everythj: 
else,  including  division  superintendent,  g<- 
eral  manager,  and  vice-president. 

From  the  time  that  he  took  his  first ;  > 
in  a  humble  capacity  for  a  Western  road  s 
advance  has  never  lost  an  inch.  Si 
he  has  crept  up,  we  are  told,  until  he  H 
been  everything  but  the  absolute  head  ( < 
railway.  This  was  his  position  fifteen  ycjs 
ago,  according  to  accounts.  How  he  t  n 
came  to  the  Erie  is  told  as  follows: 

The  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Ja  * 
J.  Hill  were  having  a  conference  in  an  o  » 
not  far  from  Broad  and  Wall  Streets  \'h 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Erie  Railrii- 
The  Titan  of  the  West  told  the  finarer 
what  lie  thought  about  Underwood. 
"We  will  send  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Mor.  n. 
The  general  manager  of  the  BaltirM 
&  Ohio  made  a  two  weeks'  inspection  oW 
property    of    the    much-abused   Erie   ta 
t  lien  told  what  ought  to  be  done,  how  »ny 
millions  ought  to  be  spent  in  doing  it,1"1 
when  prest  for  further  details  said  th;ne 
was  willing  to  begin  the  work  of  his  1 
for  Sol >,()()()  a  year.     His  terms  wer<«'- 
oepted    by   the  men  in  control  andne 
regeneration  of  the  ancient  railroad  h<  in- 
Many  ill-savored  traditions  cling  h  "' 
Erie.     The   nie.it ion  of  the  road  oovf» 
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^ri^e  Ghocolate^" 


In  our  estimation 
this  is  the  best  box 
of  chocolates  We 
have  eVer  offered 
our  customers. 


m 


^     a  pound. 
We  handle  a  complete  line 

'fjowheus  Chocolates 
65*  80*  */£2 


SO  SAID   THE   Panama-Pacific  judges  of 
Lowney's    Chocolates — the    chocolates    to 
which  thev  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Lowney's  Medal  of  Honor  box  commem- 
orates this  event. 

3800  druggists  and  confectioners  thought 
this  was  the  best  box  of  chocolates  thev  had 
ever  offered  their  customers.  3800  of  them 
displayed  this  card  in  their  stores. 

Try  this  Medal  of  Honor  box  at  Si. 00  a 
pound.  Taste  the  delicious  orange  and  pine- 
apple cordials,  luscious  fruit  nugatines,  cluster 
nuts,*  Brazil  nuts  and  nuts  glace. 

When  you  do,  you  too  will  agree  with  the 
Exposition  Judges, 

These  are  the  Prize  Chocolates" 

awneu's  (~Yioco(aies 
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Dollar  Gift  Box 
Of  Finest  Candy 

Chocolates  that  cannot  be  bought  at  any  store  in  the 
country — 30  different,  unusual  chocolates  in  a  two- 
trayed,  pound  and  a  quarter,  gold  and  green,  yellow- 
ribboned  box.  Send  a  dollar  bill,  your  card  and 
Her  address.  One  hour  after  your  letter  comes,  out 
goes  an  absolutely  fresh  box  to  Her,  with  your  card 
enclosed.  And  she'll  write  you  that  in  all  her  life 
she  never  tasted  such  luscious,  mouth-melting 
chocolates! 

Send  for  wonderfully  illustrated  Favor  Book, 
containing  hints  for  Luncheons,  Receptions, 
Parties,  etc.    It's  free. 

j  JfJ  Prf4  •>  Philadelphia^ 
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I  Shucked  daily  as  they  come 
"  from  the  famous  Chesapeake 
Bay    with  their  natural  salt 
water  flavor. 

SINGLE   GALLON    .     -  $  I  .SO 
THREE  GALLONS-     -      3.7S 
C-  N.  ROBINSON  &   BRO.,  Dept.  204,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILltS  'ah.,  an-  fond  of  FISH  can  In-  sup]  lied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS..  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  taught, 
K.EEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish.  ' 

\\  e  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  bom  less  and 
ready  for  mutant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  mt-at,  at  a  much  lower  (  <i>t. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lob'-H-rs  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  lor  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  ol  all 
i  inds,  TUNNY  ior  salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  lv...>1  thing  pa<  ked  here  or  abroad  you  can 
yet  direct  from  us  and  keep  ri^bt  on  your'  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC-  ..- 
I  PES  for  preparing  allow  products.     Write     ..-■'' 

Our    list    tell-    how    c.i.b    kind  of       ..••'' 

■  i   up,  with  the  delivered  price,     ;.••'' 
in    choose   just  what   you       .••'''     Frank  E. 
t         Send     the      ,.••''         Davis  Co. 
..-••■'     130  Central  Wharf 
..••''  Gloucester,  Ma»s. 

.••"'         Plea -•■  send  rh< 

late  •    !  .  h   I'.i  e   Li  it. 


pon  for  it  now. 


FRANK   E. 
DAVIS  CO. 

130  Central        ..•'' 
Wharf  _..-••' 

Gloucester    .••"' 
Mass.     ..••''      St  reel. 


.•••"     City. 


Stale. 


up  visions  of  stock-jobbing,  of  manipula- 
tion, of  the  dank  gloom  of  the  Black  Friday 
of  long  ago.  The  times  of  the  Drews,  the 
Goulds,  and  the  Jim  Fisks  had  left  the  road 
with  a  record  as  discreditable  as  the  remains 
of  the  long  piers  which  sprawl  out  into 
the  Hudson,  relies  of  the  days  when  the 
public  was:  led  to  believe  that  the  Erie  was 
to  do  great  things.  When  one  speaks  of 
the  Ph'ie  one  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  mind 
Uncle  Danie  of  lold  hastening  by  ferry-boat 
to  the  Jersey  ( Sty  shore  with  seven  millions 
in  his  faded  carpet-bag. 

Could  any  good  come  out  of  a  railroad 
about  which  poets  have  flung  the  stale 
wreaths  of  cynical  doggerel?  The  un- 
seemly rimes  about  commuting  on  the 
Erie  alone,  about  the  wheezy  engines,  the 
laggard  trains,  were  enough  to  make  a 
stout  man  quail.  Frederick  D.  Underwood 
attacked  the  problem  with  his  charac- 
teristic force. 

He  recognized  that  altho  as  a  passenger- 
road  the  Erie  had  been  somewhat  remiss, 
it  had  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  freight- 
line,  for  it  tapped  some  of  the  best  and 
ricliest  territory  of  the  Fast.  He  knocked 
I  he  directors  of  those  days  off  their  feet, 
bowled  them  over  gasping,  when  he  an- 
nounced at  one  of  the  first  meetings  that 
he  was  actually  going  to  see  to  it  that  real 
money  was  going  to  be  spent  on  the  Erie. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  various 
accounts  in  Wall  Street  circles  of  that  con- 
clave. Such  details  as  painting  tool-sheds 
if  it  could  not  be  avoided  and  making 
repairs  long  overdue  were  being  drowsily 
talked  over.    The  account  goes  on: 

.Mr.  Underwood  picked  up  a  pen  and 
wrote  rapidly  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  When 
he  was  asked  for  his  opinion  he  rose 
quickly  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  surprized,  gentlemen,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "that  you  are 
wasting  your  time  on  details  which  any 
man  under  me  for  $2  a  day  could  pass 
upon.  If  he  could  not  he  would  not  be 
worth'  tlic  $2  and  1  would  fire  him. 

'"  You  have  paid  large  sums  to  engineers 
who  have  reported  to  you  that  certain 
things  must  be  done  for  the  future  of  this 
railroad.  I  have  their  recommendations  and 
reports  here  before  me.  I  have  examined 
the  property  thorougldy,  and  I  approve 
every  one  of  these  recommendations. 

"You  have  engaged  me  at  a  large  salary 
to  do  what  I  can  to  build  up  this  railroad. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  this  matter  will 
soon  be  settled.  This  letter  which  I  hold  is 
my  resignation.  1  shall  leave  these  papers 
with  you  and  retire.  If  is  up  to  you  either 
to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
engineers  or  to  accept  my  resignation." 

Three  minutes  after  Mr.  Underwood  left 
he  was  called  back  and  informed  by  the 
hoard  that  it  had  unanimously  decided  to 
accept*the  report  of  the  engineers  and  would 
not  hear  of  his  resignation. 

Things  began  to  happen  then. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  continued 
success  of  Frederick  D.  Underwood  is  in 
the  fad  that  he  has  never  got  out  of  touch 
with  the  mechanical  side  of  the  business. 

"  F.  D."  is  a  symbol  of  efficiency  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  employees,  and  he  does 
not  have  to  be  at  every  man's  elbow  to 
enforce  his  ideas.  The  question  that 
arises  in  the  minds  of  men  of  the  Erie 
and  COmeS  so  often  to  their  lips  is,  "Would 
V.  D.  like  that?  Would  he  want  it  done 
that  way?"  Nobody  ever  thought  of 
telling  him  a  ghost  story  or  of  inventing 
si  range  excuses. 

One  of  the  conductors,  in  explaining  to  a 


Holstein  Cattle 
in  Great  Demand 

The  tremendous  nation  wide  demand  by  dairymen  foi 
Holstein  cattle  is  prompted  in  a  great  degree  by  thi 
great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  fo 
Holstein  cows'  milk.  The  consumer;-*'  demand  is  in 
spired  by  the  fact  that  the  most  prominent  physi 
cians  and  food  chemists  endorse  Holstein  cows 
milk  as  superior  to  that  of  all  other  breeds,  in  healti 
giving,  vitality  imparting  quality,  and  freedom  fron 
the  elements  of  danger  to  weak  digestions  commonl 
caused  by  the  large  indigestible  fat  globules  found  i 
the  so  called  heavy  rich  milk  of  ordinary  cows.  Holstei 
cows'  milk  is  more  nearly  like  human  milk  and  is  bet 
adapted  for  infant  feeding  and  for  invalids.  Ask  you 
milkman  for  Holstein  cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to  provid 
it,  send  us  his  name,  and  we  will  try  to  aid  you.  Sen 
for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri< 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y 
21L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermon 


Allen's  Scrappl 

Famed  as  the  choicest  product  of  the  region  where  i 
know  how  to  make  scrapple.  Made  from  an  old  reci 
Grain-fed  pork  with  the  proper  amount  of  seasoning.  < 
scrapple  is  made  under  ideal  conditions,  as  regards  dc 
liness  of  methods  and  surroundings.  None  but  the  pu  : 
ingredients  are  used.  Sold  only  in  parchment  packs* 
that  keep  it  absolutely  clean  from  our  plant  to  your  kite! . 
Economical,  no  waste.  6  lbs.  for  $1.00,  by  mail,  postf  I 
within  600  miles.  An  additional  charge  for  greater  distan  . 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  Inc.  Media,    . 

Also  makers  of  Allen's  celebrated  Sausage  and  Lard 


It  All 
Depens 


on  the  point !  If  you're  writing1  with  a  Graffco  Silver  Steel  Pen 
you're  free  forever  from  troublesome,  scratchy,  corrodedpent^iri 
These  triple  silver  plated  pens  are  always  smooth  and  velvetj 
wonderful  aids  to  good  writing'  !  Do  not  corrode.  Send  10  ce 
for  sample  box  of  ten  pen*.     We  pay  postage  and  packing. 

r^ffrn  GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  C< 

\fZi*/y.J-.K  294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mai 
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#C  U     If     ON    PLAYER  I 

oave  Halt  piano  rollj 

Enjoy  the  best,  full-score  music  ye.  M»| 
50c  to  60c  on  the  dollar,  get  quicker  pi  | 
livery,  and  choice  of  over  2500  selection  | 
(classic,  popular,  etc.).  Arrangement  .  1 
our  rolls  celebrated.  Materials  of  higne;  | 
quality. 

1  OO-Page  Catalog  FRE1 

Shows  how  to  get  trulydesirable(88-not' 

player  music  at  genuine  bargain  price 

S.  C.  CONSUMERS  SUPPLY  CO. 


X 


Station  H,  Buffalo.  N.  V 
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Sausage 

From  an  Old 
Southern  Recip< 

Genuine  country  sausage  made  from  the  ch°'^; 
portions  of  tender,  Virginia  yearling  p°™f 
seasoned  with  home-grown  herbs  ana ■  V*** 
Careand  skill  In  the  manufacturing  make  It  Desii 
taste  and  quality-all  Ingredients  are  fresn  an 
pure  as  the  country  air. 

In  link  or  tray  form  In  1-lb.  parohment-wrappe 
packages.  Shipped  In  5, 10,  20or50-lb.  boxes,  aer 
sixty  cents  for  a2-lb.  trial  package. 

AlsodeliclousPoreatHomeVlrglnlaHami.OraM 
Flour.Borapple.etc.  Send  for  bookletandprlceusi 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
Box  No.  11  PurcellviUe,  V 
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Layman  <vhy  an  engine  had  stalled,  said  it 
largely  due  to   the   fireman's   having 
neglected  to  take  a  rake;  with  him  ;ind  his 
liability  to  get  one. 

"He  would  never  have  told  tne  that," 
ilmcrved  the  president  of  the  Erie.  "He 
ed  three  yard  engines,  from  any  one 
»f  which  he  could  have  got  a  rak(;  if  he 
van  ted  one.  He  knows  lhat,  and  he  knows 
li.ii   I   know  it." 

One  train  on  which  the  president  was 
raveling  broke  down  near  a  little  way 
i.iimhi.  Mr.  Underwood,  with  his  char- 
eteristic  faculty  of  being  on  the  job,  left 
It  coach  and  went  forward,  where  he 
Hind  the  engineer  busy  in  the  depths  of 
he  locomotive,  lyiug  on  his  back  in  the 
iiiiu.lt'  of  a  distrest  automobilist. 

Why  don't  you  do  thus  and  so?"  asked 
be  head  of  the  Erie. 

See  here,"  roared  the  red-faced  en- 
ineer,  taking  a  tinner  grip  on  his  monkey- 
rench,  "I'm  paid  to  get  trains  in  on  time 
n  the  Erie,  not  to  answer  fool  questions." 

It  is  recorded  that  the  engine-driver 
id  not  lose  anything  by  his  remark, 
ml  also  that  he  and  "P.  D.,"  whom  he 
ten  recognized,  went  to  work  without  any 
I  feeling  on  either  side  and  patched  up  the 
icomotive,  and  the  president,  whoseclothes 
ere  the  worse  for  the  experience,   rode 

the  cab. 


WHERE  O.  HENRY'S  TALENT 
SPROUTED 

\  MKRICAN  readers  usually  remember 

*•  0.  Henry  as  having  originally  been 

1  obscure  newspaper  editor  in  the  South- 

tst;   few  know  that  Iris  talent  as  a  story- 

riter  ti-st  came  to  the  fore  when  he  was 

rviug  a  term  in  prison.     Unlike  Raleigh, 

Paul,  Bunyan,  and  others,  who  wrote 

me  of  their  greatest  works  while  incar- 

rated,  the  chief  short-story   writer  that 

is  country   has  produced  only  began   to 

'ite   within  walls,   and   did   not    produce 

i  best  talcs  until  some  time  after  he  had 

u  released.     However,  it  was  when  he 

s  serving  time  in  the  Slate  Penitentiary 

Columbus,  Ohio,  that  he  found  some  of 

■'  types  that    he  used  afterward    in    well- 

own  sketches.     The  astounding  fad  that 

Henry    was    an    ex-conviel     (and    thai 

ainds  us  instantly  of  his  deep  sympathy 

1,1  the  crook  who  had  just  taken  a  bride, 

One    of    his    tales)    was     brought    forth 

'«?ntly  in  the  New    York    Times,   which 

;l"'i'  slates  that    there   had  always   hen 

aors   that    the    writer    had    suffered    at 

l"e  time  for  violation   of  the  law.      His 

nds  had  fried  to  kill  Such  rumors,  but 

ently  concluding  that   the  facts  of  the 

'    Shed    small    discredit     ou    <).    Henry. 

Publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  de- 

'■'1  to  include  1  he  story  of  his  unprison- 

111  in  his  biography,  soon  forthcoming. 

rimes  remarks  concerning  this  hidden 

ipterof  the  greal  author's  life: 

Relate  William  Sydney  Porter,  known 
oe  pen-name  of  O.  Henry  as  the 
Mest  short-story  writer  of  his  genera- 
'•  situhI  three  years  and  three  months 
."*  btat*  Penitentiary  at  Columbus, 
l0<  '•"•  embezzlement.     This  surnrizine 


YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge'  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

.,    $fJOO  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

bent  postpaid.       aftS— ^  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 


E.tablislieJ  1884 
Capacity  6,000  razora  daily 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  704  Locust  St.,  St.  Loni»,  U.S.A. 
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They  mean 
toot  com  tort, 
safety  and 
economy. 
No  dirt- 
gatberlng 
holes.    50c 
attached- 
gray  or  tan- 
all  Dealers 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  PLUG-IT  PREVENTS  SUPPING 


.SPRING-STEP       iTRUBBER  KEEL 


Send   30c  to 

Sprint;  Step, 

106  Federal  St. 

Boston,  and 
get  2  pacts 
ol  Tally-ho 

QiuUity 

Plajlnc  Cardi 

that  would 

MM  50c 
elwwhere 


On  the  well  appointed  table — 

Cresca  Olive  Oil  in  the  decanter  hottle  lia^  a 
distinctively  fitting  place.    It  shows  the  same 
\\  skillful  selection  as  made  by  our  distant  cous- 

ins of  discriminating;  palate  on  the  Continent. 

Quality  Uxocen  ;*-U  Creaca;  write  in 

Our  book  for  epicures  contains  <i  collecli 

•vs  for  out  of  the  ordinary  di  ■ 
for  a  2c  stamp. 

CRESCA  COMPANY 


./w4*-- 


370  Greenwich  Street 


New  York 


OliVZ  Oil 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  sparkling  table  water 
that  contains  fifteen  grains 
of  lithia  salts  to  the  gallon. 


Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters, 


Insist  on  genuine 


JHE  RING  OF^TABLEWATERS, 


BottU-d  it 

The  Clvsmic  Springs  at 

WAUKESHA. WIS. 


ISOfi 
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T&r>Givviiov& 


A  Great  Industry 

tfrcc/  The  Royal  Typewriter 

^EFFICIENCY  developed  the  American  Radiator  Company 
*-s  into  one  of  the  largest  of  the  huge  manufacturing  organ- 
izations of  today. 

Efficiency  led  it  to  select  for  its  correspondence  and  recording — 

ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITERS 

Successful  business  everywhere  is  turning  to  the  Royal  because 

its  life  is  longer;  its  printing  more  perfect;   its   work   more 

adaptable;  its  touch  lighter  and  snappier. 

The   Royal  minimizes  repairs  and  eliminates   the   trade  -out 

bother  by  standing  the  strain  indefinitely. 

To    convince    yourself   write    or   phone    the    nearest    Royal 

Agency  for  a  demonstration. 

ROYAL   TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  BUILDING  364  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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act  has  just  come  to  light  six  years  after 

lis  death.     He  was  charged  with  having 

■mbezzled  $554.48  on  October   10,    1894, 

J299.G0    on     November     12,    1894,    and 

$299.00  on  November  12,  1895.     He  was 

ound  guilty  on  February   17,  1898,  and 

entenced  on  March  25  of  that  year  to  five 

ears'  imprisonment.    He  entered  the  peni- 

entiary  on  April  25,  1898,  and  came  out 

in  July  24,  1901,  his  term  of  confinement 

,i  \  iiig  been  reduced  from   five   years  to 

jhree  years  and  threo  months  on  account 

f  good  behavior. 

On  January  21,  1891,  O.  Henry,  or  as 

o  was  then  called,  William  Sydney  Por- 

■r,  became  paying-  and    receiving  -  teller 

the    First    National  Bank  of  Austin, 

oxas.     He   had    written   anecdotes    and 

ikes  for  the  papers,  but  was  not  at  that 

mo  known  as  an  author.    It  appears  that 

10  bank  was  carelessly  managed.     The 

atrons    used    to    enter,    go    behind    the 

mnter,  tako  out  one  hundred  or  two  hun- 

•<>d  dollars  and  say  a  week  later,  "Porter, 

took  out  $200  last  week.     See  if  I  left  a 

;<;morandum  of  it.     I  meant  to."    The  af- 

irs  of  the  bank  were  managed  so  loosely 

iat  Porter's   predecessor  was   driven   to 

tiroment  and  his  successor  to  attempted 

ioide. 

According  to  the  record,  O.  Henry 
signed  from  the  bank  in  December,  1894 
which  is  nearly  a  year  before  the  date 
tho  third  of  the  misappropriations  with 
lich  ho  was  charged.  Leaving  Austin, 
went  first  to  San  Antonio,  where  he 
ited  a  humorous  weekly  which  was 
lied  The  Rolling  Stone,  and  later  to 
juston,  Texas,  where  he  joined  the  staff 
The  Daily  Post,  conducting  a  column  of 
rses  and  paragraphs. 

When  he  left  Houston,  never  to  return, 
left  because  he  had  been  summoned  to 
immediately  to  Austin  and  stand  trial 
alleged  embezzlement   of  funds  from 
First   National    Bank    of    that    city, 
s  biographers  believe  that  had  he  gone 
Austin,  ho  would  have  been  acquitted, 
protested   his   innocence   to   the   end, 
1  many  of  his  fellow  townsmen  believed 
i.    But  he  did  not  go  to  Austin.    When 
train  reached  Hempstead,  about  a  third 
the  way  to  Austin,   O.   Henry  left  it 
1  took  the  last  train  to  New  Orleans. 
Vfter  a  brief  stay  in  New  Orleans,  he 
k  a  fruit  -  steamer  for   the  Honduran 
st,  arriving  at  Puerto  Cortez  or  Criva 
Trujillo.     On  the  wharf  at  Trujillo  he 
t  another   fugitive   from    the    law,    Al 
mings,    now    a    citizen    prominent    in 
die  affairs,  but  at  that  time  a  fugitivo 
in  law,  whose  gang  of  train-robbers  ter- 
med the  Southwest. 

).   Henry   joined  Al   Jennings   and   his 

Hut,  and  with  them  circled  tho  entire 

3l  of  South  America.     When  the  money 

e  out,  tho  Jennings  brothers  decided  to 

back  to  Texas  and  rob  a  German  tra- 

g  store  and  a  bank,  and  asked  O.  Henry 

"in  them,  but  he  refused. 

"    1887,  O.   Henry  had  married  Miss 

|0l  Estes,  and  she  was  now  living  with 

"•  daughter  in  Austin.    He  corresponded 

li  her  through  Mr.  Louis  Kreisele,  and 

February  of  1897  he  learned  that  she 

dangerously  ill.     At  once  he  started 

Austin,  determined  to  givo  himself  up 

take  whatever  punishment  the  courts 

in  store  for  him.     According  to  tho 

1    record,    he    arrived    in    Austin    on 

ni;"\v  5,  1897.    His  bondsmen  were  not 

ssjd.   but   the   amount   of    the    bond 

doubled,   and   O.    Henry   went   free 


until    the    next    meeting    of    the    Federal 
Court. 

His  wife  died  on  July  25,  1897.  In  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  year  his  case  came 
to  trial.  Apparently  the  error  in  the  in- 
dictment by  which  he  was  charged  with 
having  embezzled  $299.60  on  November  12, 
1895,  whereas  at  that  time  he  was  living 
in  Houston,  having  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Austin  bank  in  December,  1894, 
went  unnoticed.  The  foreman  of  the 
Grand  Jury  and  the  foreman  of  the  trial 
jury  are  reported  to  have  said  afterward 
that  they  regretted  they  had  voted  to 
convict  him. 

He  entered  the  prison,  according  to 
record,  on  April  25,  1898,  and  was  im- 
mediately set  to  work  as  a  drug  clerk — 
as  that  was  the  position  he  had  filled  in 
his  earlier  days  before  he  became  a  bank 
clerk.  He  proved  very  useful  in  this 
capacity  and  his  easy  -  going,  pleasant 
temperament  won  him  many  sincere  and 
close  friends  among  the  other  convicts. 
In  addition  to  making  the  days  pass  more 
smoothly,  this  also  brought  to  his  com- 
mand much  material  he  would  otherwise 
have  missed,  and  we  learn  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  material  used  in  his  book,  "The 
Gentle  Grafter,"  was  acquired  by  him  at 
this  time.    We  are  furthermore  told : 

It  was  in  the  penitentiary  that  he  found 
the  original  of  Jimmie  Valentine,  the 
hero  of  the  famous  story  "A  Retrieve 
Reformation,"  and  later  of  the  play 
"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine."  He  was  Jimmie 
Connors,  day  drug  clerk  in  the  prison 
hospital  where  O.  Henry  worked  as  night 
drug  clerk.  He  was  a  notorious  safe- 
blower,  and  spent  hours  telling  O.  Henry 
of  his  experiences. 

O.  Henry  did  his  first  serious  literary 
work  in  the  penitentiary.  From  there  he 
sent  out  many  short  stories  to  the  mag- 
azines, or  rather  to  a  friend  in  New  Or- 
leans, who  forwarded  them  to  the  editors, 
lie  had  only  two  stories  rejected  while  he 
was  in  prison,  and  out  of  the  first  eight 
stories  that  he  sent  to  Ainslee's  Magazine, 
seven  were  immediately  accepted. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  jotted 
down  in  a  small  note-book  the  names  of 
his  stories  and  of  the  magazines  to  which 
he  sent  them.  This  note-book  is  still  in 
existence,  and  shows  that  some  of  his 
best-known  stories  belong  to  that  period. 
Thev  are  "An  Afternoon  Miracle," 
"Money  Maze,"  "No  Story,"  "A  Fog  in 
Santone,"  "A  Blackjack  Bargainer,"  "The 
Enchanted  Kiss,"  "Hygeia  at  the  Solito," 
"Rouge  et  Noir,"  "The  Duplicity  of 
Hargraves,"  and  "The  Marionettes."  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
who  recently  lectured  on  the  author's  lite, 
said  that  O.  Henry  turned  a  stumbling- 
block  into  a  stepping-stone,  that  it  was 
through  his  prison  experience  that  he  pass*  d 
from  journalism  to  literature. 

On  the  day  of  his  liberation  from  prison, 
July  24,  190*1,  O.  Henry  went  to  Pittsburg 
to  live  with  his  daughter  and  his  wife's 
parents.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Iron  Front  Hotel,  which  his  father-in-law 
managed,  and  henceforth  he  sent  his 
stories  direct  to  the  editors,  instead  of  by 
way  of  his  friend  in  New  Orleans.  Three 
stories  signed  Sydney  Porter  appeared  in 
Everybody's  Magazine  in  1902.  and  to  other 
stories  he  signed  tho  name  Oliver  Henry,  S. 


"It's  Your  Underwear, 
old  man!" 

"You  wear  a  cotton  suit  because  wool  itches 
indoors— but  you're  cold  outdoors. 
"And  when  you  perspire,  it  feels  sticky  and 
clammy.  That's  how  you  catch  cold  so  easily! 

"Now  if  you'll  wear 

Duofold 

Health  Underwear 

you'll  be  plenty  warm  enough  outside  and  per- 
fectly comfortable  even  in  overheated  rooms." 

Duofold  has  a  thin  outer  layer  of  wool  inter- 
knit  to  a  thin  inner  layer  of  soft,  soothing 
cotton — and  an  air  space  between. 

No  wool  touches  the  skin.  It  cannot  itch — 
yet  keeps  you  warm  and  protected. 
The  wool  absorbs  moisture  from  the  cotton 
and  keeps  your  body  and  the  garment  dry. 
And  the  air  space  between  provides  health- 
ful ventilation  to  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
The  two  thin  layers  combined  are  compara- 
tively light  weight. 

Duofold  is  patented — nothing  else  like  it.  Just  try  it. 
Get  a  couple  of  suits  and  see  for  yourself  what  remark- 
able advantages  it  offers.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  he 
can  get  it — or  write  us. 

Send  for 
Sample  of  Fabric 
and  Description 

Duofold 
Health 

Underwear 
Co. 

22  Elizabeth  Street 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


BO, 

M 

There  is  nothing  but  practical  Mm*- 
tions  in  this  book,  "\r\ nerv  to  k, 
Car."    that   will    start    you    n»ht   on 
the  private  jrarajre  question.     If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 
WHITAKFK  -GLBSSNKR  COMPANI 
Dept.  O,  Portsmouth.  Ohio 


They  stay  white  and  round 

DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 

\'Ol"  golfers  who  play  on  Band  green* 

1  in  the  South  anil  \\  e>t  in  \x  inter  \\  ill 
be  delighted  with  Dwdopa,  The)  hold 
their  paint — they  May  dean  .ml  white 
.mil  ilo  not  lose  their  spherical  shape 
on  the  hardest  service.  A  trial  w-iU 
prove  Dunlop's  superiority. 

Your  toll  professional  can 
supply  Dun  lops 

$0.00  per  d:z.     fjt  I 
THE  DINT.OP  RI/BBF.R  CO..  LTD. 

Birmingham.  England. 
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•  Bicycl 


At  the  club,  on  the  train,  in  the  home,  wherever 
men  seek  recreation  from  business  cares  in  a 
friendly  game  of  cards,  Bicycle  Cards  have  the 
call.  For  a  man  to  think  of  cards  is  for  him  to 
think  of  "Bicycles."  When  he  asks  for  a  deck 
of  cards,  he  expects 


PILING 
CARDS 


ALL-WAYS  GOOD— 

All  the  qualities  of  a  playing  card  that  help  make  card-playing  a 
pleasure  are  Bicycle  qualities.  Bicycle  Cards  have  the  feel,  the 
finish  and,  above  all,  the  all-round  excellence  of  manufacture  that 
makes  them  as  good  on  the  last  deal  of  an  evening's  play  as  on 
the  first.  For  general,  every  day,  any  day  use,  more  satisfactory 
cards  cannot  be  made  or  bought,  yet  the  regular  price  of  Bicycles 
is  very  reasonable.  Ivory  or  Air  Cushion  Finish.  Club  Indexes. 
Sold  everywhere. 

Send  for  "The  Official  Rules  of 

Card  Games"  offered  below 


4 
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THE  OFFICIAL  RULES 
o/CARD  GAMES 

Contains  the  latest  authoritative  rules  of  over  300  card 
games.  Teaches  you  all  the  new  games.  Answers  every 
disputed  point.  If  you  play  cards  or  want  to  play  card  3 
you  should  have  this  book.  250  pages.  Substantially  bound. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


NEW  REVISED  EDITION 
NOW  READY 

Even  though  you  have  a  former  edition  of  this  be 
you  should  send  for  one  of  these  revised  copies  beca 
of  the  many  recent  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  m 
popular  games.  Mailed  postpaid  for  15  cents  in  stam 


Dept.D-1 ,  CINCINNATI.  U.S.A.  or  TORONTO,  CA 


•:.-: 


Cards  fliat  Help 
Hbu.  Entertain 

When  successful  hostesses  give  a  progressive 
card  party,  they  are  careful  to  provide  cards 
that  are  more  than  a  mere  means  for  taking 
and  losing  tricks.  They  make  every  deck  a 
distinct  feature  of  the  occasion  by  using  a 
variety  of  the  newest  designs  in 

CONGRESS  SSR 

—THE  DECK  BE  A  UTIFUL- 

Congress  Cards  are  works  of  art.  Their  backs  are  reproductions  in 
full  color  and  gold  of  the  latest  high  class  paintings.  They  have  gold 
edges.  They  are  made  in  the  regular  size  and  in  the  dainty  French 
size.  They  are  superbly  finished  in  Air  Cushion  style.  They  come 
in  special  telescoped  boxes.  Money  cannot  produce  a  more  beauti- 
ful card,  yet  Congress  Cards  sell  regularly  at  a  price  within  the  means 
of  all.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  newest  backs. 

Send  for  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  offered  above. 
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II.  Peters,  James  L.  Bliss,  T.  B.  Dowd,  and 
Howard  Clark.  But  the  pen-name  O.  Henry, 
which  he  adopted  while  a  prisoner  in  ( Colum- 
bus, he  kepi  to  i  he  time  of  his  death,  and  il 
is  by  this  name,  assumed  within  the  wall.-  of 
a  prison,  that  he  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  world's  literature. 


BATTLING  IN  THE   ROUMANIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


W1 


HEN    the  German  forces  with  their 

Austrian  allies  succeeded  in  turning 

tide    of    the    Roumanians    invading 

Transylvania,  there  began  what  has  been 

called    the   most   beautiful    battle   of    the 

war.      It   is   not   that   it    had   any   moral 

beauty,  but  that  the  physical  aspects  of 

the  fighting  would  have  appealed  sufficient- 

•  any  painter  to  produce  the  greatest 

war-pictures  ever  known.     The  retreating 

trmy  of  Roumanians  is  seen  withdrawing 

ii to  the  mountain  passes,  a  long  moving 

nass  of  gray,   amid   the  blaze   of   scarlet 

md   russet    of    autumn    foliage.      In    the 

\Vw  York   Times  Cyril  Brown  who  was 

vith    the    German    army    describes     the 

>eginning  of  the  Teuton  advance  on  these. 

olorful  mountain  gorges,  remarking: 

The  first  stage  of  the  invasion  of  Rou- 

lania — the  continuous  running  fight   for 

he  passes  of  the  Transylvania  Alps,  is  no 

isa  fascinating  as  a  moving-picture  novelty 

pan    for    its    thought-provoking    sugges- 

w'liess  and  larger  significances. 

Quite    apart    from    military    morale,    it 

as  certainly   worth   coming   a   thousand 

'.iles   from    Berlin    to    watch    the    heavy 

erman  artillery  patiently  blasting  away 

ito  I  he  heart  of  Roumania  and  to  witness 

w    the    1 1  ungarians    stormed    the    high 

'isaiul  mountain,   commanding   the   Pre- 

al  Pass  in  the  record  time  of  twenty-four 

inutes. 

I    had   motored    early    in    the    morning 
"in    General    von    Falkenhayn's    head- 
larters,  passing  the  commander-in-chief, 
mself  out  horseback-riding,  with  his  in- 
ratable  "  Mona  Lisa"  smile  and  looking 
if  he  had  not  a  worry  in  the  world. 
A  fast  run  from   Kronstadt   or  Brasso, 
e  pearl  in  the  crown   of   Transylvania, 
led  only  a  week  ago  from   the  grip  of 
Roumanian   invader,   brought   me   to 
formidable    and    seemingly    insuper- 
le  rock   barrier   of    the    Transylvanian 
PS  and   the  mouth  of  the  strategically 
:d   Predeal   Pass,    where   I   was  caught 
I  lie  swuls  and  eddies  of  unaccustomed 
mntain  warfare. 

•Ward    Roumania    day    and    night    a 

Khtj     torrent    of    Teutons    is    pouring 

wentneally     over     the     Transylvanian 

11,1   between    these   two   high    mountains 

the    pass   gorge— a  stream    so   great 

volume  and    strong  of  current    that   it 

ls  smoothly  and    steadily    up-hill— col- 

ms  <>t   plodding,  dust-covered   infantry; 

"'Ul>*   of   novel-mounted    cavalry,    but 

jay ;  Jong  columns  of  powerful  artillery 

Mill  Longer  of  ammunition,  all  pressing 

°usly,  enthusiastically  onward  and  into 

"mama. 

U,v    fcj    none    0f    the    nerve-racking 

serosa  i.t  the  Somme,  where  the  (ier- 

m  are  outweighed   and   outnumbered, 

»ot  outgamed;    none  of  that  Somme 

"-gritting,  desperate  determination   to 


We  Don't  Have  to  Touch  It,  My  Dear— 
The  JETNA"  Checks  Are  Ample 

They  were  ample.  As  regularly  as  the  month  rolled  around,  the  JEtna. 

check  arrived — not  only  while  he  was  in  bed  — but  until  he  was  ready 

to  go  to  work.    All  he  had  to  start  with  was  a  cold — but  the  results  of 

that  cold  would  have  drained  the  bank  account  dry  if  he  hadn't  been 

far-sighted  when  he  was  well.    Every  man  is  sick  sometime.    Heart 

disease  and  Bright's  disease  and  rheumatism  and  pneumonia  and  colds 
and  indigestion  and  nervous  prostration  —  one  or  more  of  them  gets  every  man  some- 
time.    They  give  but  little  warning.     Act  now  —  protect  your  bank  account  — 

>£TNA-IZE 


Send  this  coupon  and  find  out  about  the  JEtna 
Disability  Policy.     It  brings  you  — 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are  ill.  $25  a 
week  for  100  weeks  —  nearly  two  years — if  you  lose 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease,  or  the  use  of  both 
hands  or  feet  or  one  hand  and  one  foot  by  paralysis. 
Also  payment  of  hospital  charges  or  for  a  surgical 
operation. 

$30  a  week  as  long  as  you  are  disabled  by  a  rail- 
way, steamship  or  burning  buildin-r  accident.  $25  a 
week  if  disabled  by  an  ordinary  accident.   If  you  are 


killed  in  an  accident,  or  lose  two  limbs,  or  both 
eyes,  we  will  pay  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Half 


When  your  serious  illness  comes,  and 
you  have  to  quit  work,  you  will  be  too  f 

late.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your-         jfK 
self  safe  —  now  while   you  are         .*  v* 
well.     Let  ^tna  work  for  you         ^ 
when  you    can't  work  for         S 
yourself.  f 


Send  the  coupon  now. 


.ETNA  LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident, Health 

and  Liability  Insurance.  jf 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines  x 

An  .SStna  agent  has  a  national  advertising  .•      j 

campaign  working  for  him.  all  the  time.  +       **     o' 
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The 

^  .  '//T        Gc"co 
■/  fact 

v'        which  pro- 
duces over  8000 

S  a  day. 


Send  Today  for  a  GENC0  Razor 


H 


k 


How 

to  Order 

Send  us  your  name-. 

address  and  pi 

nsor  you  need  —  11'  your 

bevd  is  average  order  tbeS2, 

Geneo,  but  if  tout  beard  is  wiry 

roar  skin   tender,  better  send   IS. 

•  heavier,  extra-full  concave  Geneo. 

Dealers  Note:  —  II V  have  an  intcrcstir-S proposition  for  yo!4.    Write  US. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  COMPANY,      32  Gates  Avenue,  Geneva, 

Largest  Exclusive  Makers  of  High  Grade  Kazors  m  the  World 


an.! 
tlu 


You*ll  be  one  of  the  more  than  a  million  sat- 
isfied GENCO  shavers  who  enjoy  the  clean, 
smooth,  easy  shave  you  may  have  longed  for. 

Every  GENCO  Razor  is  hand-forged,  hand- 
ground,  scientifically  hardened  and  tempered  in 
our  factory.   When  you  receive  your  Gl 
Razor  remember  that  youi   GENCO  like  all 
others  must  make  good  or  we  will. 


N.  Y. 


B8«BiBSBIItni|WII 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Absolutely  Pure.      Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


Weather-proof  Your  Throat 

AINCOATS  and  rubbers,  storm  shoes  and  'brellas 
guard  the  body  'gainst  rain  and  dampness. 

But  when  you  breathe — /  Chill,  damp  air  goes 
straight  to  your  voice-box  and  settles  there.  Smith 
Brothers'  Cough  Drops  have  been  the  storm-clothes- 
of-the-throat  for  three  generations.  An  occasional 
Drop  keeps  coughs  and  colds  away.  Always  put 
one  in  your  nfiouth  at  bedtime;  it  will  loosen  the 
phlegm. 


SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing  Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 
Your  Grandpa   Knows   Us 


o 
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hold   out,    to    sell    every    foot    of    ground 
dearly;    none    of     that     back-to-the-wall 
lighting  and  that  realization  of  standing  at 
:  bay  against  almost  hopeless  odds,   against 
the  armed  flower  of  the  manhood  of  France 
and  England.      Here   on   the   Roumanian 
front   are   the   flush   of   real   victory,    the 
spiritual  and   military   exaltation   of   suc- 
ful     forward     motion,     the     buoyant 
pi  i ligation    that   you    are   falling   upon   a 
Li t  enemy,  that  you  outnumber  him  in 
men  and  outweigh  him  in  artillery  and  in 
ammunition,    that    as    a    veteran    of    two 
is  of  lighting  on  many  fronts  you  are 
out  boxing   the   inexperienced    Roumanian 
i1  novice,     and     lastly     the     exuberance     of 
invasion,    of   marching   into    the   enemy's 
.  i  mi  try — the  real  joy  of  battle. 
This    was    the    war-psychology    of    the 
Teuton   legions    through   whom   my   staff 
limousine     crawled     to     the     Roumanian 
Ixirder — worth  noting  because  the  spirit  of 
troops  is  a  never-failing  index  to  the 
character    of    the    fighting.      And    these 
tramping  Teutons  bound  toward  Roumania 
were   in    the   highest   spirits   I    have   seen 
in    many    months,    full    of    fight,    good- 
•laturedly   laughing,    chaffing,    singing   to- 
gether, happy  as  schoolboys  on  a  vacation, 
'lad   to  be  released  from   the   long  con- 
'inement  of  trench-warfare,  glad  once  more 
o  be  engaged  in  wide-open   swift   fight- 
ng  and  maneuvering  as  they  marched,  or 
bought  they  were  marching,  on  to  Buchar- 
est, ninety  miles  away. 

Nothing  will  give  you  a  livelier  notion 
if  the  quaint  novelty  of  the  fighting 
lere  than  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to 
hi >t  or  with  impunity  and  perfect  safety 
ight  on  to  the  actual  battle-field.  Well 
hto  Predeal  Pass  we  ran  through  massed 
rerman  artillery,  the  first  intimation  1 
lail  that  we  wire  anywhere  near  the  front, 
'nl  as  the  long  German  guns  began  tuning 
ip  over  my  head  I  asked,  not  uninter- 
stedly,  if  we  were  within  range  of  the 
Roumanian  artillery.  "Jawohl,"  said 
■  ilkcnbayn's  stall*  officer  who  accompanied 
ne.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
•rompted  the  query  whether  the  Roumania 
rtillery  observers  could  see  us  in  this 
'ip  strait.  "The  Roumanians  still  hold 
hal  mountain  ahead  of  us,"  he  replied, 
"inting  out  dominating  Susaiul,  about 
>ur  miles  away. 

'fhe    German    artillery,    continues    the 

"•'iint.    was    stretched    in   a   continuous 

w  across  the  entire  chaussie,  and  everj 

un-muzzle  was  pointed  directly  at  Mount 

usaiul,  for  all  the  world,  says  Mr.  Brown, 

ke  taunting  fingers.    There  were  hundreds 

l    guns,    massed    in   clusters,    and   all   in 

adhess    for    the    bombardment    of    the 

tountain held  by  the  Roumanians.     Then. 

last,    the   intermission    was   over   and 

"'  curtain  rose  on  the  next  great  act  of  the 

attle  I'm-  the  mountain  passes*   We  read: 

Three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  hill 
s|w>d  at  a  pine-treetop  artillery  obser- 

"-tion-post,    where    the    lire    of    a     heavj 

"'m;'"i  mortar  battery  was  being  guided 


H 


I  which  afforded  a  wonderful  mountain- 
""''  Panorama,  typical  of  all  this  fighting 
P  and  down  the  line  for  the  passes  into 
n,;'»ia.  All  about  me,  as  far  as  the  eye 
See,  were  noble  mountain  peaks. 
dark  with  a  crown  of  pines,  others 
11  Mid  chalk-heads,  their  slopes  clothed 
''ii  dense  reaches  of  the  fall  foliage  of 
lKs.    beeches,    and    lurches— violet,    yel- 


mld 
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lows,  browns,  and  the  dark-green  velvet 
of  evergreens.  I  have  seen  no  other  battle 
with  such  a  lovely  setting. 

Far  below,  at  my  feet,  Predeal  J 
proper  skirted  Hill  1070,  then  debouching 
into  a  very  wide,  densely  wooded  valley 
for  several  miles  until  the  mountains 
again  closed  in,  the  pass  narrowing  un- 
comfortably for  an  invading  army  at  its 
highest  point. 

Five  kilometers  in  an  air-line  before 
me  lies  the  airily  perched  town  of  Predeal, 
just  over  the  Roumanian  border,  guarding 
and  blocking  the  narrow  pass  outlet  into 
Roumania.  Between  me  and  Predeal  lies 
the  serpentine,  coiling  double-track  trunk 
line  to  Bucharest.  Climbing  gently  but 
steadily  up-grade,  it  lies  theoretically  under 
easy  artillery-fire  of  both  sides  till  it  dives 
into  the  first  Predeal  tunnel,  a  very  long 
tunnel,  fortunately  for  the  Germans  who 
hold  it  firmly  and  undamaged  in  their  hands. 
Reappearing  from  the  tunnel  the  railroad 
makes  a  long,  narrow,  hairpin  curve 
across  the  widest  part  of  the  pass  valley, 
and  is  partly  lost  to  view  in  dense  under- 
brush and  woods  till,  mounting  sharply,  it 
reaches  Predeal  town,  where  a  second 
vital  tunnel  is  still  in  Roumanian  hands. 

This  railroad  through  Predeal  Pass,  with 
its  accompanying  magnificent  winding 
chaussie,  is  the  real  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Germans  and  Roumanians, 
affording  as  it  does  fine  and  unique  traffic 
facilities  for  rolling  German  corps  ad 
libitum  from  the  East  or  West  front  to 
Roumania  via  Budapest  and  Kronstadt. 

The  advance  guard  of  Falkenhayn's 
center  is  made  up  of  Hungarian  honveds, 
veteran  Bavarians,  and  Prussian  Grena- 
diers, a  tough  combination  to  be  tackled. 
More  ominous  for  the  Roumanians  trying 
to  stem  the  gray  avalanche  rolling  down 
upon  them  is  the  fact  that  other  of  Falken- 
hayn's veterans  can  be  heard  already 
fighting  actually  on  Roumanian  soil  to 
right  and  left,  mostly  left,  of  Predeal.  on 
and  around  those  theoretically  inexpunge- 
able  mountains.  One  Hungarian  infantry 
division,  sturdy  peasants  of  the  deep 
Hungarian  plain,  who  nevertheless  have 
learned  to  climb  like  mountain-goats,  have 
worked  their  way  since  dawn  this  morn- 
ing on  a  broad  front  <>\  er  wooded  moun- 
tain crests,  through  wooded  ravines  and 
valleys  and  skirting  high  wooded  slopes, 
until  they  now  lie  before  on  both  flanks 
and  partly  in  the  rear,  as  a  gentle  sur- 
prize for  the  Roumanians,  read.v  to  storm 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
mountain  -  battle  landscape,  dominating 
Snsainl  Mountain.  The  German  artillery 
is  already  at  work. 

Susaiul,  5,000  feet  high,  out  topping  its 
neighbors,  is  six  or  seven  kilometers  ahead 
of    me.     through    the    (dear    mountain    air 

seeming  much  closer.  Through  field- 
glasses  I  can  count  t  he  t  fees  and  bushes  and 
men  on  ils  sparse  crest.  It  is  a  long,  hog- 
back mountain,  with  a  main  peak  and  a 
minor  one  connected  by  a  saddle.  Falken- 
hayn's strategy  extends  from  the  three 
nations' corner  in  the  north,  where  Russia, 
Roumania.  and  Rukowina  meet,  to  the 
Danube,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  three 
main  passes  in  Falkenhayn's  center. 

It  is  valuable  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
when  we  consider  that  the  Teutons  fon-eil 
the  Roumanians  from  Kronstadt  to  Predeal. 
sixteen  miles,  in  a  week's  time.  The 
question  only  remains,  according  to  the 
correspondent's  statement,  whether  Russia 


Many  Young 
Persons  Have 
Painful  Gums 

It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  persons 
of  30, 20, or  even 
1  5  years  of  age, 
to  suffer  from  in- 
flamed or  reced- 
ing gums.  These 
are  a  sign  of  ap- 
proachingRiggs' 
Disease  orPyor- 
rhea.and  lead  to 
loosening  of  the 
teeth  and  painful 
oral  conditions. 
After  40,  four  oU 
of  every  five  even- 
tually have  Pyor- 
rhea. If  your  gums 

are    at    all    sensitive, 

CONSULT  VCLR 
DENTIST,   as   hU 

treatment  is  indispen- 
sable. He  will  prob- 
ably recommend 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation  also.  As 
a  preventive,  it  positive- 
ly wards  off  Pyorrhea 
and  keeps  the  gums  firm 
and  healthy.  Lse  daily, 
like  a  dentifrices — most 
agreeable  to  the  taste 

Large    tube     as    illus- 
trated .  50c.     If   your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  10c 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
tend  5  trial  tubes 
I  enough  for  your 
family  and  friends  . 
Forhan     Company, 
23    Elm   Street. 
New  York. 
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American  !i  iii''  when  adoration  and  culture  ar-  med. 


Vote  for  Ry thmodik 

let  your  piano  ring  to  the  swine  o'  :1 
military  march  by  Schnberl  orSousa— 
played  with  all  the  tin-  and  technique 
of  tin-  master  pianist — recorded  on 

RYTHMODITT 
.RECORD  MUSIC  ROUSlV 

Rythmodik  records  are  the  Dtmosl   ii 
accurate  reproduction  of  tin-  ph rasing 
of  the  pianist. 

Only  One  pianists  make  Rythmodiks. 
(..xlow  -k\ . i. toil-.  Bauer,  Brockw ay.Ad- 
ler,  Volavy- — names  to  conjure  with. 

lta.-k  of  their  names  stands  ability.   And 
back  of  their  touch,  their  In  ins  - 
ton,-.  \-  tin-  Rythmodik,  recordii 
for  your  piano. 

Listen  to  a  Rythmodik  selectional  an) 
music  dealer's, — and  be  convinced. 

Wnto  for  complete  catalogue  and 
month!]  bulletin  of  in  w  records. 

American  Piano  Company 


4.;:  Kifth  Avenw 
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CxROWING  OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The  key  to  health  in  old  age  is  the  prevention  of 
bowel  disorder. 

Constipation,  which  becomes  more  and  more  chronic 
with  advancing  years,  frequently  makes  the  burden 
of  old  age  seem  heavy  indeed.  Yet  in  most  cases 
constipation  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  a  little 
care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  by  supplying  in  Nujol 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  mucus  which  exhausted 
nature  no  longer  provides. 

Nujol  is  not  a  bowel  stimulant.  It  acts  as  an  inter- 
D&]  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
and  so  promoting  normal  evacuations*  Your  druggist 
has  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes.  Nujol  is  sold  only  in 
pint  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Rayonne  New  Jersey 


f-^CAfvrwv 


NTuuiol 

KGR_   CONSTIPATION 


Send  for  booklet.  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION." 

and  address  plainlv  liclow.  , 


Name ..        Address. 


Citj 


Write  your  name 
Dept.  lie 

___Stal<     


Majestic 

Coal  Chute 

Keep -^  the  coal  iiim n  iroiti  man  i iik  tin-  -irlc-;  ot  \  our  home, 
protect       '""  walk,  Sowers,  lawn  and  shrubs.    A  gjasa 

<j< irve    ■<    a  window,  giving  splendid  light  to  the 

i,:i  ment.  It  locks  from  the  inside  and  is  burglar-proof . 
It  i  extra  durable,  has  a  heavy  steel  bodj  semi-steel 
dooi  frame  and  boiler  plate  hopper.  Every  home  should 
have  one. 


HA.  'M.        C C     ,   ~    C,./.    /'■"''  'ibtnO  '!"•  MnjiHl/r  Cot/If  'huh 

Write  tor  tree  DOOR  „„,,  „,,„r    m„  ,,.„,„■   Specialties: 
Garbage  Receivers,  Milk  and  Paekaat 
,„.  ,:t   Window,  Buibieh  Burner*,  St\ 
\fetal  rimii   f.i.r, j,  /•/,.<  nml  PipeUi 


Receivers,  nil  metal  I'm 

•  ■  t  mill  Park  Refuse  Ca\ 

Warm    t/,   Furnai  ■  i,  i 


The  Ma|eslic  Co..  614  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


• 


•  •an  coine  to  the  rescue  against  Falkeu- 
hayn's  center,  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
with  storms  and  snow  which  would  favor 
the  Roumanians  anyway.  This  and  other 
things  were  in  Mr.  Brown's  thoughts  a? 
he  sat  down,  in  an  orchestra  seat,  as  it 
were,  to  watch  the  ensuing  battle.  He 
continues: 

By  noon  the  preliminary  tuning-up  of 
the  German  artillery  was  completed. 
Battery  after  battery  now  went  into 
action  behind,  before,  and  on  both  sides 
of  me,  through  which  1  had  motored,  and 
others  unseen  in  adjoining  valleys,  until 
hundreds  of  long  cannon  and  heavy  mortar^ 
and  mountain  guns  were  firing. 

The  long  roll  of  guns  firing  in  unison 
was  as  a  thousand  thunderstorms  breaking 
among  the  noble  Transylvanian  Alps,  and 
you  experienced  a  strange  sense  of  unreality. 
It  should  have  been  pitch  dark.  Tin 
blue  sky  and  the  bright,  cold  autumn 
mountain  sunlight  playing  over  the  rain- 
bow-tinted turning  foliage  seemed  hope- 
lessly7 paradoxical. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  you  were 
listening  to  a  man-made  tone  poem  and 
not  to  a  cataclysm  of  nature.  You  bad 
a  feeling  that  the  air  was  being  torn  to 
shreds  by  flyiug  shells  and  that  all  fife  in 
that  lovely  Predeal  Pass  must  suffocate. 
As  the  rolling  German  salvos  reached  tie 
climax  to  the  pitch  of  intensity  that 
deafened  even  the  overworked  echoes,  the 
thin  mountain  air  vibrated,  and  the  very 
granite  on  which  you  were  based  seemed 
to  quiver. 

During  this  fighting  an  interesting 
diversion  occurred,  which  shows  that  a  little 
bluff  helps  in  all  battles.    Mr.  Brown  writes : 

The  telephone  of  artillery  beobachtung- 
stand  rang  and  the  young  lieutenant  of 
heavy  artillery  who  answered  the  call 
looked  particularly  happy.  He  told  me  he 
had  just  received  orders  from  higher-up 
to  shoot  at  Predeal  and  the  Roumanian 
field  fortifications  before  it  with  his  kea\  y 
battery.  I  stood  beside  him  as  he  guided 
the  firo  of  the  guns  with  his  eyes  glued 
to  a  powerful  scissors  telescope  and  a 
telephone  instrument  to  his  mouth  and 
ear.  When  the  thick  black  smoke  of  the 
first  big  shell  cleared  away  an  entire  house 
in  Predeal  had  vanished  completely  as 
if  it  were  the  disappearing  trick  of  a 
conjurer.  The  mortar  batferyr  picked  off 
half  a  dozen  houses  in  quick  succession 
with  perfect  precision  born  of  long  team- 
work practise.  There  were  few  wasted 
shells  that,  went  wide. 

There  was  something  of  amazement  at 
watching  this  quiet  boy  of  twenty  tele- 
phoning orders  like  a  business  man  at  his 
desk  -the  tingle  of  elevation  and  direction 
correction  of  lire  in  meters — that  reduced 
business  blocks  and  dwellings  to  vacant  lots 
and  choice  building  sites,  while  his  stenog- 
rapher and  secret  .-try,  a  bearded  Landsturm 
artillerist,  sat  on  tlie  ground  beside  him 
with  a  book  as  big  as  a  family  Bible  on  his 
lap,  laboriously  inscribing  the  time  and 
other  details  of  each  shot  fired,  including, 
the  net  result,  as  observed  through  the 
telescope  by  the  young  officer.  That  such 
elaborate  minutes  should  be  kepi  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  artillery-lire  control 
post  during  a  battle  seemed  absurdly 
typical  of  German  thoroughness  fill  you 
reflected  thai  each  of  these  shells  eosl  a 
round  thousand  dollars,  and  thai  this  youth 
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Why  I've  Sworn  Off 

On  Taking  a  "Bath" 

^VTEVER  again— I've  reformed.   So  has  my  wife.   We've  both  sworn 
off  on  taking  a  bath— that  is,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

Most  of  us,  when  we  speak  of  a  bath,  have  in  mind  the  old  way — filling  a  tub.  Now  maybe 
I'm  a  crank,  but  I  balk  at  that — and  here's  why: 

When  you  fill  a  tub,  you  finish  in  the  same  water  you  start  with — finish  in  dirty  water — water 
filled  with  impurities  washed  out  of  the  pores.  At  least  that's  the  case  unless  you  take  the  trouble 
to  empty  the  first  water  and  do  the  job  over  again. 


The  Modern  Way  to  Get  Clean — 
A  Constant  Rinsing  Process 

Any  particular  person  would  throw  up  his  hands  in 
holy  horror  at  water  that's  dirty  before  getting  in.  And 
yet  water  that's  dirty  before  you  get  out  is  just  about 
as  bad. 

That's  why  so  many  people  nowadays  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  taking  an  ordinary  bath. 

Instead  they  take  a  shower — wash  in  running  water — 
either  hot  or  cold — every  drop  from  the  first  to  the  last 
absolutely  fresh  and  clean. 


Kenney  Needle  Shower 

Fits  Any  Tub— Easily  Put  Up 

Four  Fine  Models — Only  $6  to  $25 

In  use  in  thousands  of  the  finest  homes  and  hotels 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  Kenney  Needle  Shower  makes  an  ideal  Christ- 
mas gift.  Something  new  and  different.  Supplied 
>n  Special  Holiday  Packing  if  desired. 


A  shower  is  a  constant  rinsing  process. 
All  impurities  are  washed  off  the  body, 
out  of  the  tub  and  down  into  the  waste 
pipe — you  finish  with  body,  water  and 
tub  all  clean  as  a  whistle. 

Quick  and  Convenient — 
And  Downright  Fun 

Another  big  advantage  of  the  modern 
shower  is  its  quickness  and  convenience 
— no  waiting  for  a  tub  to  fill. 

In  addition,  it's  downright  fun — makes 
either  hot  or  cold  water  twice  as  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating — turns  getting  clean 
into  the  finest  kind  of  frolic  and  sport. 

Helps  You  Keep  in  Trim 

As  any  doctor  will  tell  you,  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  daily  shower  goes  far  more 
than  skin  deep. 

It's  great  medicine  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem— stirs  up  the  blood,  promotes  heart 
action,  strengthens  the  nerves  and  in- 
vigorates the  whole  internal  mechanism. 

Especially  beneficial  first  thing  every 
morning — fills  you  chock-full  of  all-day 
Ginger  and  Hustle. 

No  Curtain— No  Wet  Hair 

No  excuse  now  for  any  one  being  with- 
out a  shower.  No  excuse  for  sticking  to 
the  old  way  of  filling  a  tub  and  finishing 
in  dirty  water. 

The  Kenney  Needle  Shower  turns  any 
bath  tub  into  the  equivalent  of  an  ex- 
pensive stall  shower,  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

A  permanent  all-metal  fixture  that  is 
easily  and  quickly  attached. 

Does  away  with  all  need  for  a  curtain — 
there  is  nothing  to  spoil  your  fun. 

Works  on  a  brand-new  principle — a 
patented  exclusive  feature  makes  all  the 
water  hug  the  body  and  run  down  into 
the  tub  instead  of  spattering  off — all 
splash  is  eliminated. 

Guaranteed  not  to  splash  out  of  the 
tub — and  you  can  try  it  on  approval  to 
prove  it. 

Like  all  needle  showers,  it  sends  all  the 
water  direct  against  the  body  instead  of 
first  drenching  the  head — doesn't  wet 
your  hair  a  particle  unless  you  prefer  to 
duck  your  head  under. 

Handled  in    Canada  by 

THE  CANADIAN  SALESMEN 

92  Notre  Dame  Street,  East 
MONTREAL 


Simplicity  Cuts  the  Cost  Down 
In  every  way  this  new  kind  of  shower 
is  a  revolutionary  improvement. 

Yet  the  cost  complete — with  four  fine 
models  to  choose  from — is  only  $6  to  $25. 

All  due  to  simplicity — to  eliminating 
the  curtain  and  other  parts  heretofore 
necessary  evils. 

Try  One  on  Approval 

Any  wide-awake  dealer — any  department  store 
—any  drug  or  hardware  store,  any  plumber — 
either  has  this  new  kind  of  shower  in  stock  or  can 
get  any  model  for  you,  and  will  let  you  try  it  on 
approval. 

Or  if  your  dealer  hasn't  stocked  up,  simply  write 
to  us — we'll  send  you  any  model  by  mail — Und 
it  to  you  for  a  10-day  see-for-yourself  test. 

In  either  case,  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  single 
cent  unless  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  unless 
you  want  to  keep  the  shower. 


Keep*"! 


A  Free  Book   You'll  Enjoy 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  fun  and  bene- 
fits of  bathing  in  running  water,  then  fend  your 
name  and  address  for  the  free  book  pictured  here. 

It  will  give  you  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  on 
bathing — it's  chock-full  of  sound  common-sense, 
about  how  to  keep  at  your  best,  both  summer  and 
winter,  simply  by  getting  more  invigoration  out 
of  soap  and  water. 

It  also  tells  all  about  all  four  models  of  the 
Kenney  Needle  Shower — why  they  don't  spla<!i 
out.  how  they  never  interfere  with  filling  the  tub. 
and  how  any  mod.'l  will  be  loaned  to  you  1 
days  see-for-yourself  enjoyment  without  any  obli- 
gation to  keep  it. 

It  will  take  you  only  a  minute  to  tear  out  the 
coupon  and  start  it  on  its  way — and  I  promse 
you  one  of  the  most  interesting  book?  you've  ever 
had  in  your  hands.  W.  11.  C. 

The  Curtainless  Shower  Co.,  Inc 

(Address  Dept.  W) 

25  West  Broadway  5  South  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 


I 


Tear  Out  and  Mail 

Address  Dept.  W.  and  mail  to  nearest  office 
— _'>  West  Broadway,  New  York,  or  5  South 
Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

The  Curtainless  Shower  Co.,  Inc. 

Please  send  along  that  book  which  ■"W.H.C." 
says  is  so  sood — "Keeping  Well  by  Keeping 
Clean.'' 

(Write  name  and  address  in  margin) 
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The  tooth  brush  alone_  or  with  a  liquid  only __ 
cannot  fully  cleanse  the  teeth  and  mouth.  Nor  does 
an  incorrectly  prepared  dentifrice  help  enough  to 
offset  the  harm  it  may  do. 

Support  your  brush  with  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream, which  cleans  thoroughly  and  deliriously  and  is 
antiseptic  without  over-medication.  Svery  mouth  needs 
a  dentifrice,  but  not  a  drug. Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is 
a  safe,  sane  dentifrice a  dentists'  dentifrice." 

Sold everywhere  _  or  a  trial  tube  sent  for  4$  in  stamps 

COLGATE  «Sc  CCDept.Y,    199  Fulton  St.  New  York 

^Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap-  luxurioue.  lasting. refined.  A  new  size  at  10?  the  cake. 
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I  served  a  tray  of  cocktails  to  the  people 
al  my  table.  They  were  dry  martinis,  every 
one  of  them.  From  the  service-bar  I  brougb.1 
i  hem — I  myself.  There  was  a  lady  at  the 
;,.|.|e.  Mine.  Herrmann,  they  called  her. 
That  lady  waved  her  hand,  and  what 
incline  of  all  those  dry  martinis?  Mon- 
sieur, all  those  cocktails  became  cold  tea! 
I  know  that  myself.  For  those  guests 
vere  very  angry,  and  they  made  nu  take 
i  sip  from  every  glass. 

"Imagine  my  position,  monsieur,  after 
.1  mistake  like  that!  I  could  have  sunk 
through  the  floor.  I  started  to  gather  the 
glasses  up  again,  to  change  them,  but  that 
lady  stopt  me.  'Never  mind,'  she  said, 
'perhaps  they  are  not  through  changing 
themselves  yet.  Let's  see."  She  waved 
her  hand  again,  and — monsieur,  I  saw  it 
with  these  very  eyes! — those  cold-tea 
martinis  all  were — what  do  you  think? 
Sweet  eider. 

"The  table  was  in  an  uproar.  They 
all  said  it  was  my  fault.  One  gentleman 
\as  so  angry  that  he  struck  his  fork 
through  his  wrist.  I  saw  it  go  tlirough 
myself,  monsieur.  And  it  stayed  there. 
Only,  it  did  not  bleed!  And  another 
gentleman  beside  him  said:  'If  I  can  not 
lave  a  decent  cocktail,  I  must  have  some- 
hint;  else  to  sharpen  my  appetite.'    What 

10  you  think  he  did,  monsieur?  He  took  a 
tandful  of  needles  from  his  pockets  and  he 
wallowed  them! 

"But  that  was  nothing,  monsieur.  For 
Henri,  at  the  next  table,  it  was  worse 
han  that.     Henri  was  serving  soup.     And 

11  at  once  I  heard  a  voice  say  to  him: 
Waiter,  do  you  call  this  a  way  to  serve 

pe  soup?  Look  into  it  hereafter,  please, 
m  fore  you  bring  it  to  me?' 

What  do  you  think  had  happened? 
Monsieur,  in  that  hot  soup — it  was  con- 
somme royal — four  little  fish  were  swim- 
oing,  all  alive.  I  saw  them  myself.  Henri 
saw  them.  Everybody  saw  them.  Henri 
1  nt  away  then.  He  did  not  come  back. 
le  has  not  come  back  yet.  I  do  not  think 
ie  ever  will  come  back. 

"So  it  started,  monsieur.  And  before 
hi  hour  was  over  we  did  not  know  what 
vould  happen  to  that  dinner  next.  A 
gentleman  found  pearls  in  all  his  olives. 
Q  the  middle  of  a  potato  Bordelaise  another 
"inul  a  $10  bill.  He  kept  it!  One  gentle- 
nan  tried  to  eat  his  salad,  and  the  more  he 
ite  of  it  the  higher  and  higher  it  kept 
•iling  up  on  his  plate. 

For  piece  de  resistance  we  had  poulet 
le  Philadelphia  en  casserole,  one  of  our 
peoialties.  To  the  head  table  monsieur 
i  chef  brought  it  up  himself.  He  was  all 
railing,  it  was  cooked  to  a  turn.  HeTifted 
he  cover — and,  monsieur,  that  capon  stood 
H>  in  that  casserole  and  crowed  at  him. 

"How  shall  I  tell  you  all?  In  one 
rytitleman's  salad  was  a  small  live  snake. 
v,"ii  a  plate  crawled  a  big  red  boiled 
obster  and  tipped  over  a  \aso  of  flowers. 

"The  champagne  popped  all  right,  but 
rhen  they  started  to  pour  it,  there  was 
'"thin»;  to  pour. 

"All  night  long  it   kept  up.     Magicians! 

M-ve  one  son.  If  that  boy  said  to  me 
"'  was  going  to  be  a  magician,  do  von  know 
*ha1  1  would  do?  I  would  take  him  out 
ind  dr-r-rown  him.  That  is  how  much  I 
h"ik  of  magicians.  Thev  make  me  a 
nvr-reok." 


Undiscriminating. 
>  job." 


'Hi    see  'Arvv  got 


"  He  did?    Well,  weU.     Some  folks  will 
0  anything  for  money."   -The  Froth. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Different. — "My  wife  constantly  pesters 

me  for  money.     Does  yours?" 

''  No;    the  people  she  buys  things  from 
do  that." — Boston  Transcript. 


Probable. —  Fortune  -  Teller  —  "  You 
are  going  to  hear  of  a  death." 

Jones — "  No  doubt  at  supper !  My 
wife  is  at  the  movies  this  afternoon." — 
Puck. 


Awful  Experience. — "  How  dreadful  it 
must  be,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Twickembury, 
"  to  be  sailing  along  quietly  and  suddenly 

see  a    peristyle  pop  out  of  the  water." — 
Christ  ion  Register. 


Reason  for  Change. — Sportsman  (wish- 
ing for  fresh  fields  to  conquer) — "  I  should 
like  to  try  my  hand  at  big  game." 

Fair  Ignoramus — "  Yes,  I  suppose  you 
find  it  very  hard  to  hit  these  little  birds?  " 
—Tit-Bits. 


Avoiding  Confusion. — "  Can  you  make 
anything  out  of  the  news  from  Europe?  " 

"  Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  only 
read  the  newspapers  every  other  day.  In 
this  way  I  get  a  connected  story  of  one  side 
or  the  other  and  avoid  the  denials." — Puck. 


Their  Rest. — Hix — "  I  understand  your 
Church  has  sent  the  minister  to  Michigan 
for  a  month." 

Dix— "  Yes,  that's  right." 
Hix — "  For  a  vacation,  I  suppose?  " 
Dix — "  Yes;    the  congregation  decided 
that   we  were  entitled   to   one." — Indian- 
apolis Star. 


Official  Bulletin. — A  schoolmistress  asked 
her  class  to  explain  the  word  "  bachelor," 
and  was  very  much  amused  when  a  little 
girl  answered,  "A  bachelor  is  a  very  happy 
man." 

"Where  did  you  learn  that?"  asked 
the  mistress. 

"  Father  told  me,"  the  little  girl  replied. 
— Tit-Bits. 


Sorry  She  Spoke. — "  John,"  she  said 
sternly,  "father  saw  you  this  morning 
going  into  a  pawnbroker's  with  a  large 
bundle." 

Her  suitor  Hushed.  Then  he  replied  in 
a  low  voice: 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  1  was  taking  the 
pawnbroker  some  of  my  old  clothes.  You 
see,  he  and  his  wife  are  awfully  hard  up." 

"  Oh,  John,  forgive  me  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  girl.  "  How  truly  noble  you  are  !  " 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Ti  legraph. 


Proved  It. — The  hostess  summoned  one 

of  her  guests  to  the  lawn  to  try  his  luck 
with  the  new   moon,  and  said: 

"You  must  hold  this  silver  dollar  in 
your  left  hand,  look  at  the  new  moon  over 
your  right  shoulder,  make  a  wish,  and  it 
will  come  true." 

The  thing  was  very  quickly  done,  and 
they  rejoined  the  party.  Later  the  hostess 
asked  if  the  wish  had  been  made.  and. 
upon  being  informed  that  it  had.  she 
remarked : 

"  Where  is  my  silver  dollar?" 

"Oil!"  replied  the  guest,  "I  wished 
that  1  might  keep  the  silver  dollar,  and  it 
oame  true." — Harpers. 


Know  Your 
Own  Stomach 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  it 
than  the  Doctor.  You  have  lived 
with  it  a  long  time.  You  know  how 
you  have  treated  it.  You  know 
whether  it  will  digest  cucumbers  or 
lobsters.  You  know  how  vitally  it  is 
related  to  your  health,  to  your  hap- 
piness, to  your  earning  capacity. 
There  is  always  safety  in 

Shredded 
Wheat 

the  food  that  is  easily  digested  when 
the  stomach  rejects  all  other  foods. 
It  contains  all  the  body-building  nu- 
triment in  the  whole  wheat,including 
the  bran  coat,  which  is  so  useful  in 
keeping  the  bowels  healthy  and  ac- 
tive. Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  is 
made  by  the  best  process  ever  de- 
vised for  making  the  whole  wheat 
grain  digestible.  It  contains  more 
real  nutriment  than  meat  or  eggs 
and  costs  much  less. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  biscuits  in  the  oven 
to  restore  their  crispnew  ;  then  pour  hot  milk  over 
them,  adding  a  little  cream.  Salt  or  sweeten  to  suit 
the  taste.  Wholesome  and  delicious  for  any  meal  in 
combination  with  fresh  or  preserved  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


A   correspondence    institution    wish.  competent 

to  answer  questions  on  various  branches  of  industry. 

knowledge.  Payment  for  each  question  ana 

ference  \.ith  regular  work.    Ad 

which 

C  I.  B.,  17  Putnam  A>t.,       -       -       Cambridge.   M.i-^ 


I 


b 


is  a  boon  you  need  not  be  without. 
Pv  installing  a  Kewanee  System  of 
Water  Supply  you  can  have  hot 
and  cold  water  "in  any  part  of  the 
house  the  vear  around. 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

tofit  yonr  requirements  will  cost  little  and  pr.y  big  in  con- 
venience and  labor  saved.  Simple,  compact,  complete- 
Special  Kewanee  sob- base  enables  yon  to  add  other  utili- 
ties, such  as.  Electric  Light,  Tower  for  Cream  Separator, 
Washing  Machine,  etc.,  as  desired. 
Writ*  far  fellvtla  FWCC  (trios  rail  particu- 
lars of  Rewind  sdvantas-ea  and  why  this 
is  cba  only  Sypu-ra  to  own. 
Ask  shoot  Kswsnec  Sesnuni  Disco**)  System 
for  country  bom**. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

102  Franklin  St.    KEWANEE,  ILL. 


-_ 
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Changed  Now. — The  Pater — "  I  never 
told  lies  when  I  was  a  boy." 

The  Kiddie — "  When  did  you  begin, 
dad?  "—Pack. 


The  temperature  in  the  home  can  be  kept  exactly  as 
desired  both  day  and  night,  and  the  family  relieved 
from  all  worry  and  attention  to  drafts  and  dampers 
if  the  heating  plant  is  controlled  by 

SH  Heat  Regulator 

Simple  in  operation;  automatic  in  action; 
a  marvel  of  convenience.  Insures  safety 
and  saves  fuel. 

Used  with  any  kind  of  heating  plant— hot 
water,  hot  air,  steam,  vapor  or  vacuum. 
The  standard   for  31  years.     Sold  by  the 
heating    trade    everywheie.      Guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Write  us  for  Booklet 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

2764  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 


f 


i 


"Write  now,  a  post- 
al will  do,  for  your 
free    copy    of    this 
beautiful  catalog  of 
exclusive  Christmas 
gifts.       Contains 
thousands  of  quaint 
and  curious    Oriental 
cl -s,  that  cannot  be  du_ 
elsewhere.  Explains  how  3 
do  your  Christinas  shopping  pleasantly 
and  profitably  by  mail  at  your  leisure.     Send  now  as  the 
edition  is  limited.     Address  Dept.  117. 

•  A-A- VANTINE- 0  -  COInc- 

Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street,  New  York 


m 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK. 
KNEES''  UNSIGHTLY 

8EN0    FOR    BOOKLET  SHOWING    PH0T08  OF  MEN  WITH 

AND  withoutTHE  PERFECT    LEG   FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO..  140  N.  Mayf ield 
Av.,  Dept.  D,  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  O-CedarPolishWay 


Wet  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  with  water. 


'V      *  "      "  \J. 

Wring  it 

almost  dry. 


Polish  with  dry 
doth. 


The  O-Cedar 

Result— a  dry,  lasting 

polish  or  lustre. 


Be 


sure    you   use   genuine    O-Cedar   Polish. 

Be  sure  it  bears  the  name 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL   COMPANY 
Chicago  •  Toronto  -  London 


Hitting  Back. — Uncle  Silas  (visiting 
city  relatives  who  use  electrical  appliances 
for  cooking  at  the  table) — "Well,  I  swan  ! 
You  make  fun  of  us  for  eatin'  in  the 
kitchen.  I  don't  see  as  it  makes  much 
difference  whether  you  eat  in  the  kitchen 
or  cook  in  the  dining-room." — Life. 


Cheerful  Surroundings. — Uncle  Josh — 
"  Here's  a  letter  from  Nephew  Harry, 
that's  gone  to  Africa,  and  says  that  within 
twenty  rods  o'  his  house  there's  a  family 
o'  laughing  hyenas." 

His  Wife — "  Well,  I  am  glad  he's  got 
pleasant  neighbors,  anyway — that's  some- 
thing. "—Tit-Bits. 


Scotticism. — McTavish  and  Macpher- 
son  are  adrift  at  sea  in  an  open  boat. 

McTavish  (on  his  knees) — "  0  Lord, 
I  ken  I've  broken  maist  o'  thy  command- 
ments. And  I've  been  a  hard  drinker  all 
my  days.  But,  0  Lord,  if  we're  spared  this 
time,  I  promise  never — " 

Macpherson — "  I  widna  commit  my- 
sel'  ower  far,  Donald.  I  think  I  see  land." 
— Life. 


Classified. — A  young  woman  called  at 
the  Boston  post-office  and  inquired  if  there 
was  a  letter  for  her.  "  Business  or  love- 
letter?  "  jokingly  inquired  the  clerk. 

"  Business,"  was  the  hesitating  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  deep  blush.  As  there 
was  no  such  letter  to  be  found,  the  young 
lady  took  her  departure.  She  came  back, 
however,  after  a  little  while,  and  said,  in 
faltering  tones,  "  Please,  would  you  mind 
looking  among  the  love-letters?  " — Wom- 
an's Journal. 


The  Official  Organ. — Grant  Allen  was 
sitting  one  day  in  the  shade  of  the  Sphinx. 
Turning  for  some  point  of  detail  to  his 
Baedeker  guide-book,  a  sheik  looked  at 
him  sadly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Murray  good,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
warning;    "  Baedeker  no  good." 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  novelist,  "  why  do 
you  object  to  Baedeker?  " 

The  sheik  crossed  his  hands  and  looked 
down  on  him  with  the  pitying  eyes  of 
Islam.  "  Baedeker  bad  book,"  he  repeated. 
"  Murray  very,  very  good.  Murray  say, 
'  Give  the  sheik  half  a  crown.'  Baedeker 
say,  '  Give  the  sheik  a  shilling.'  " — Tit-Bits. 


Difference  in  Religions. — The  woolly- 
headed  Uncle  Rastus  was  accused  of  dis- 
turbing the'  peace.  Officer  Mort  Rudolph 
explained  it  as  follows: 

"  Your  honor,  this  man  was  running  up 
and  down  the  Mill  River  Road  waving  his 
arms  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
otherwise  raising  the  mischief,  at  1:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  people  of  tho 
district  complained,  and  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to." 

The  judge  frowned  at  Rastus,  who  didn't 
seem  to  be  particularly  worried. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  unbecom- 
ing conduct?  "  his  honor  demanded. 

"  Religion,  jedge,"  was  tho  response 

"  Religion  !  Are  you  a  Holy  Roller  or 
something  like  that?  I  have  religion, 
Rastus,  but  I  don't  get  up  at  midnight  and 
tell  everybody  about  it." 

"  Dat's  des'  de  diffunce,  jedge,  I  ain't 
ershamed  ob  mine." — Case  and  Comment. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 


western  front 
October  19. — Fresh  progress  brings  the 
French  forces  to  the  outskirts  of 
Peronne,  as  more  ground  is  gained 
between  Biaches  and  La  Maisonette. 
The  Germans  attempt  to  retake  Saillv- 
Saillisel  from  the  French  but  find  it, 
according  to  Paris,  impregnable. 

October  20. — In  a  successful  counter- 
attack on  the  British  lines  in  the  Somme 
sector,  the  Germans  regain  most  of  the 
trenches  lost  on  October  18,  also 
destroying  three  of  the  British  armorer! 
tanks.  The  trenches  he  betai 
Eaucourt  l'Abbaye  and  Le  Barque. 

October  21.— The  British  take  all  of  the 
Stuff  and  Regina  Redouts,  in  the 
Somme  sector,  advancing  their  li 
from  300  to  500  yards  along  a  three- 
mile  front.  The  French  take  woods 
north  of  Chaulnes,  bringing  their  lines 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  London 
admits  German  gains  south  of  the 
Somme,  in  the  Blaise  Wood  region. 

October  22. — Furious  German  attacks  to 
regain  the  Chaulnes  Wood,  says  Paris, 
are  fruitless,  as  the  French  troops  drive 
the  enemy  back  repeatedly,  with 
losses.  British  reports  give  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  in  the  Regina 
trench  fighting  as  exceeding  1,000. 
Seventeen  aeroplanes  are  reported  to 
have  been  brought  down  by  the  Allies 
during  the  day's  fighting  on  the  Western 
front. 

October  23. — The  British  take  half  a  mile 
of  trenches  before  Le  Transloy,  while 
the  French  capture  Hill  128,  northwest, 
of  Sailly-Saillisel.  German  reports 
admit  the  failure  of  yesterday's  attacks. 
Eight  British  flyers  are  reported  in  the 
British  statement  as  missing. 

October  24. — In  a  dramatic  blow  at 
Verdun  the  French  take  the  village 
and  fort  of  Douaumont,  Tbiaumout 
the  Haudromont  quarries,  La  Caillett* 
Wood,  Damloup  battery,  and  trenches 
along  a  four-mile  front  to  a  depth  o' 
two  miles.  Prisoners  thus  farcountei 
are  numbered  at  3,500,  and  the  repor 
states  that  French  losses  were  small 
The  ground  thus  retaken  is  the  sami 
which  the  Germans  took  by  two  month- 
fighting.  This  is  said  to  be  the  quickes 
and  most  effective  blow  struck  in  t 
Verdun  campaign. 

October  25.— The  French  hold  all  the  grcun< 
taken  by  them  at  Verdun,  and  begu 
encircling  Fort  Vaux,  the  only  one  of  th 
outer  ring  of  forts  still  in  the  hands  of  th 
Germans.  Four  thousand  five  hundre 
unwounded  prisoners  are  thus  far  count 
ed,  says  Paris.  '  All  attempts  on  the  pai 
of  the  Crown  Prince  to  regain  the  los 
ground  are  reported  fruitless. 

eastern  front 

October  19.— The  great  300-mile  batt 
continues  unabated,  with  fighting  a 
along  the  line  from  the  Pinsk  marsh 
to  the  Roumanian  frontier.  In  mo 
places  the  Teutons  attack,  but  Petr 
grad  asserts  that  all  offensives  have  be< 
beaten  back.  Berlin  announces  trench 
taken  in  the  region  of  Kovel,  but  i 
gains  are  reported  from  Vienna. 

October  21.— Tho  Teutons,  in  a  count* 
offensive  in  Galicia,  take  from  v 
Kuxsiaiis  inoro  of  tho  portions  held! 
them  on  the  Narayuvka,  southeast 
Lemborg.  This  statement  from  Her 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Petrograd  sta  ■ 
ment,  which  says  that  a  German  aW 
was  repulsed. 

Odober  22.— Berlin   reports    an    advai' 
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IRARD 


" Smoke  my  kind,"  said  the  doctor 


<c 


'They're  real  Havanas,  full  of  keen  flavor,  full  of  solid  comfort  for  the 
smoker's  soul — but  with  never  a  bit  of  malice  for  his  health.  Try  them — and 
cut  out  the  heavy  cigars  that  back-fire  on  your  nerves.  I  did  it.  Every 
man  ought  to  do  it." 

Think  it  over.  Isn't  the  doctor  right?  Why  tamper  with  your  health 
when  you  can  get  the  Girard  combination  of  strength  plus  mildness? 

Puff  for  puff,  you  can't  beat  it  for  pure  pleasure.  And  the  Girard 
never  interferes  with  the  regular  business  of  your  heart  or  your  digestion. 
It's  the  cigar  of  no  regrets.  That's  why  so  many  doctors  smoke  it.  That's 
why  they  recommend  it. 


The 


Girard  Cigar 

never  gets  on  your  nerves 

Many  a  man  has  saved  his  health  by  switching  to  Girards.  Invariably  the  heavy  smoker  finds  him- 
self with  a  clearer  head  and  a  steadier  set  of  nerves  after  giving  Girards  a  fair  trial. 

You  never  say  "  I-wish-I-hadn't-smoked-that-last-one"  when  you  smoke  Girards.  The  tenth  tastes 
as  good  as  the  first,  and  you  won't  feel  a  flicker,  no  matter  how  fast  you  smoke  them. 

The  Girard  is  made  from  real  Havana  tobacco,  carefully  selected  from  the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo 
district  of  Cuba.     Then  it's  mellowed  by  age  alone  and  put  through  the  Girard  process  of  blending. 

Girard  dealers  everywhere  will  tell  you  that  the  Girard  is  what  we  say  it  is.  Our  forty-five  years  of 
successful  business  are  behind  us.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Girards,  he  can  get  them  for  you.  Frankly,  it 
will  pay  him  as  well  as  you.     Show  him  this  advertisement. 

We  take  back  any  part  of  the  dealer's  purchase,  and  he  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

14  sizes — lOc  and  up 

Make  friends  with  the  Girard  to-day.  You'll  thank  us  for  bringing  this  remarkable  cigar  to  your 
attention. 

Dealers — a  word  with  you 

If  you  are  not  handling  Girards,  if  you  are  not  getting  a  good  share  of  the  big  trade  which  follows 
this  popular  brand  wherever  it  is  sold,  it  will  pay  you  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say.  Write  us  for  details. 
Write  to-day. 

Antonio   Roig   &   Langsdorf 


ie  "Broker" 
ual  size.     10c 


Established  1871 
Philadelphia 
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A  Comfort  Shoe 
Without  Ugliness 

Care  for  your  feet  now — while  normal  and  healthy. 
Don't  wait  until  tortured  by  fallen  arches  or 
deranged  joints.  Of  course  Plastic  Footwear  will 
correct  these  troubles,  but  how  much  better  to 
prevent  them.  All  feet,  even  the  most  sound, 
need  regular  rest.  Everyone  should  have  at  least 
one  pair  of 

for 

WOMEN 
CHILDREN 

pro  v&  luazaT  Off 

They  are  a  picture  of  natural  grace  yet  embody 
the  latent  scientific  methods  of  correction.  Flexi- 
ble shank,  special  heels,  the  best  of  leathers, 
skilled  craftsmanship,  natural  shape  without  ugli- 
ness— these  features  have  won  the  endorsement 
of  physicians  and  the  enthusiasm  of  wearers. 
This  skilled  workmanship  and  quality  materials 
guarantee  long  wear  with  retained  shapeliness. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Booklet 

If  you  walk  or  stand  much,  if  your  weight  puts 
extra  strain  on  your  feet,  if  yon  have  foot  troubles, 
if  you  long  for  unalloyed  foot  comfort — write  for 
our  booklet  on  Plastic  shoes. 

Plastic  shoes  are  not  sold  in  your  local  stores,  but 
only  direct  by  mail  or  at  our  Boston  store. 

Thayer  McNeil  Company 

17  West  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


AGES 


WHEN  ANYTHING'S  BROKEN 


You  Can 

Save  Your 

Floors  and 

Rugs — 

Eliminate 

All  Noise. 

Get  a 

Caster  That   Lasts 

Feltoid 

CASTERS*-* 'tIP! 

Are  Scratchless,  Noiseless,  Durable 

Buy  them  at  Department.  Hardware  and 
Furniture  stores,  or  write  us  for  Feltoid 
Book   No.    9   giving   styles    and    prices. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


along  the  Dniester,  saying  that  only  a 
.small  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Narayuvka  remains  in  Russian 
hands. 

October  23. — London  admits  that  Russian 
hopes  of  taking  Halioz  have  suffered  a 
blow  as  the  last  Russian  soldiers  are 
driven  across  the  Narayuvka.  This 
ground  lost  is  reported  to  be  one  of 
the  last  substantial  gains  made  in  the 
recent  Russian  advance  on  Lemberg. 

October  25. — South  of  Dorna  Watra,  the 
Roumanians  drive  the  Austrians  from  a 
number  of  heights  in  the  Karpathians, 
taking  many  prisoners  and  guns.  The 
Teuton  attempt  to  cut  off  the  Russians 
in  the  south  from  those  in  Bukowina, 
says  London,  seems  to  have  failed. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

October  19. — The  Servians  break  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Bulgars  in  Macedonia, 
taking  Brod,  on  the  Cerna,  in  addition 
to  making  slight  advances  in  the  Dubro 
Mountains,  to  the  east- 
Bucharest  announces  a  signal  victory  won 
by  the  Roumanians  in  the  Trotus  Val- 
ley, as  the  infantry  routs  the  Austrians, 
taking  900  prisoners  and  many  guns. 
Other  advancing  Teuton  forces  are 
driven  back  beyond  the  frontier  in  the 
Predeal  sector.  Ground  is  also  gained 
in  the  Bran  defile. 

October  20. — Mackenseu  resumes  the  of- 
fensive in  the  Dobrudja,  forcing  back 
the  Roumanian  lines  on  one  wing, 
according  to  admissions  from  Bucharest. 
The  Servians  make  a  two-mile  advance 
east  of  Monastir,  along  the  bend  of 
the  Cerna,  taking  the  plateau  and 
village  of  Velyeselo.  In  Albania  the 
Italians  push  to  the  east,  occupying  a 
village  on  the  road  from  Janina,  in 
Greece,  to  Koritza. 

In  Transylvania  the  Roumanians  retake 
Mount  Surul,  as  well  as  repulse  num- 
erous attacks  south  of  Hermannstadt. 

October  21 . — The  Servians"reach!Baldentsil, 
four  miles  north  of  Brod,  on  their  ad- 
vance on  Monastir,  from  which  they 
are  reported  to  be  oidy  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. Considerable  war-material  is 
said  by  Paris  to  have  been  taken  within 
the  last  few  days. 
Von  Mackensen  smashes  the  Roumanian 
left  wing  in  the  Dobrudja  offensive  and 
reaches  the  coast,  advancing  on  the 
Black  Sea  port  of  Constanza.  The 
heights  northwest  of  Toprai  Sari,  ten 
miles  from  Tuzla,  are  captured  by  the 
Teutons,  and  Roumanian  positions 
north  of  Kokardja  are  also  taken. 
Tuzla  falls  into  German  hands,  and 
Russia  admits  the  loss  of  Kokardja. 
Three  thousand  prisoners  are  taken, 
and  the  bridge  across  the  Danube  at 
Cernavoda,  100  miles  from  Bucharest, 
is  threatened  by  the  Bulgaro-Teuton 
army. 

October  22. — Berlin  reports  the  taking  of 
Kobadin,  in  the  Dobrudja,  as  the  entire 
German  front  advances,  following  the 
retreating  Roumanians.  Bucharest  ad- 
mits that  the  Roumanians  are  retiring. 

October  23. — Paris  announces  that  the 
Bulgarian  defense  of  Monastir  is  gradu- 
ally weakening,  as  the  latest  Bulgar 
attempt  to  repel  the  oncoming  Servians 
fails  completely. 
Constanza,  Roumania's  chief  port  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  captured  by  the  Bulgaro- 
Teuton  invaders.  The  railroad  run- 
ning \\<st  to  Cernavoda  is  reported  cut, 
and  the  Danube  bridge  threatened. 
Berlin  announces  that  Teuton  troops  are 
approaching  Cernavoda.  Bucharest 
and  Petrograd  both  admit  that  their 
armies  are  in  retreat,  while  the  capture 
of  Constanza  i-  hailed  by  Berlin  as  the 


for  COUGHS 

Bronchitis -Sore  Throat 
Hoarseness  and 
Loss  ot  Voice 

To  allay  the  irritation,  relieve 
the  tickling,  or  remove  the 
hoarseness  ■ —  the  safest,  surest 
and  speediest   course  is  to  take 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

The  great  merit  of  these  dependable 
troches  has  kept  them  in  public  favor 
for  over  60  years.  Contain  no  opiate 
— guaranteed  harmless.  Buy  a  10c 
Trial  Size  Box  at  the  nearest  drug 
store,  and  prove  their  effectiveness. 
Other  sizes,  25c,  50c  and  $1. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  uh 
trill  mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  price. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son.  Boston,  Mass, 


Danda  Leather  Key  Case 

WITH  NAME  STAMPED    \H  COLD 


Genuine  ri\ 

Pigskin   5UC 

With  Pocket  cc 

for  Pen  Knife  03C 


Black  np 

Sheepskin  fcDC 
With  Pocket  An 
for  Pen  Knife  40C 

Sayes  clothes  and  handbag  from  wear,  keeps 

keys  from  rusting  and  tangling,  and  is  neat 

case  to  carry.      Complete  with  key  ring. 

Oar  FREE  Catalog  Solves  Your 

Gift  Problems.      Write  for  It. 

DANDA  L  D.  MfG.CO..  141  filtoi  St.,  Nt*  fork 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  &1& 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  fo 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  You 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.     umo,  cloth,  illustrated;  by  mail.  $1.37' 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrth  Arame,  New  York 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Won 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  ha' 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions.  1 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  at 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  $  I. so.  by  ma 
$1.62.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  Yo 


Does  the  Me/ting  Pot— Melt? 


Immigration 
Problem 

(  Third  Revised  Edition)    _ 
By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS.  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

New  York  University,  and 
W.  JETT  LAUCK.   A.  B.,    formerly    Ass/  Pro/. ,  oj 
Economics  in    Washington  and  Lee   University 
Both  were  members  of  U.S.  ImmigrationCommission. 

I-  immigration  raising  or  lowering  the  standard* 
American  life?  .       .» 

Shall  immigration  be  further  restricted? 

If  so,  who  shall  be  excluded?  i_mb««  am 

What  is  the  general  adaptability.  desirabiUty,  an 
value  of  the  types  of  prospective  citizens  from  tn 
various  nations,  such  as  Russia,  France,  Ireiano 
Italy.  Germany,  Spain.  Norway.  Sweden.  Oree « 
Austria-Hungary,  etc..  etc.,  throughout  the  list  ° 
countries  from  which  immigrants  comer  vere, 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  are  an*" ere 
in  this  new  edition.  .,.,  M 

Cloth,  Octavo.  406  Pages.  $i.7S  net:  by  Mail  $'■& 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  TU 
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When   You  Need  First  Aid 
You  Need  It  Quick 

The  "APINOL"  First-Aid  Chart,  which  hangs  in  your  medicine 
chest,  will  tell  you  quickly  what  to  do.  Send  for  the  Chart.  It 
is  free.    You  need  it  in  emergencies. 


In  spite  of  its  great  germicidal  strength,  APINOL  is  nonpoisonous. 
It  is  used  in  the  hospitals  as  a  surgical  dressing. 

Gives  quick  relief  for  cuts,  bruises,  bites  and  boils. 

Get  your  bottle  today  for  your  family  medicine  chest.  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  got  APINOL,  send  10c  for  one-ounce  bottle,  or 
25c  for  three-ounce  bottle.    Your  doctor  knows  about  APINOL. 


THE  WHITE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Druggists 


Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Write  us  about  the   FIRST-AID   CHART  which   we   give  you, 
with  YOUR  NAME   ON  IT,  for  FREE  Distribution.  " 


Listed,  New  and  Non-official  Remediet,  1916.     The  American  Medical  Association. 
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Put  a  "Koupet  Top"  on  your 
Ford  and  you'll  then  have  a  classy, 
comfortable,  convertible  car  for  use 
in  all  weathers. 

The  "Koupet  Top"  is  made  ONLY 
for  the  Ford  Roadster  1915-16-17  models. 
It  will  outlast  the  car  itself.  Never  before 
has  so  good  a  top  been  offered  at  so  low 
a  price. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages  since 
1857.  Our  skill  and  experience  is  summed  up 
in  this  top.  You'll  appreciate  it  for  style, 
quality,  finish  and  its  many  exclusive  features. 

The  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  covered  with  best 
quality  32-oz.  rubberized  duck.  Side  panels  and 
doors  are  of  glass  and  are  quickly  removable  in 
warm  weather.  Similar  in  style  to  the  expen- 
sive touring  Sedans. 

The  windshield  is  newest  double-acting,  ven- 
tilating, automatic  type.  Both  doors  and  wind- 
shield are  adj  ustable  to  any  position  by  patented, 
self-locking  devices.     They  will  not  rattle. 

You  can  easily  put  the  "Koupet  Top"  on 
your  own  car.     No  skilled  labor  is  necessary. 

Write  for  circular  or  order  at  once  if  you  are 
in  a  hurrv;  weight  75  lbs.,  shipping  weight  100 
lbs.  Price  F.  O.  B.  cars  Belleville,  $37-50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after  10  days' use. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Co. 

.  114-23  Koupet  Bldg.,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL.    1 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  P.  C. 
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ONES 

DAIRY    FARM 

SAUSAGE 


Thirtieth 
Season 


"¥"  T  is  economical — there 

is  little  or  no  waste. 

It  is  good  food  value. 

I    It    is    appetizing   to    the 

I    most  fastidious. 

This  is  our  30th  sea- 
son in  the  manufacture 
of  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
Products.  Your  grocer 
will  tell  you  of  our  prices 
!    and  times  of  shipment.    MILO  C.JONES  j 

n  ,         .   ,  Jonet  Dairy  Farm 

Be  sure  that  it  s  Jones.    f».  Atkinson,  wu.   \ 
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greatest  achievement  by   the   Central 
Powers  since  Roumania  entered  the  war. 

October  24. — The  forces  under  von  Mack- 
ensen  drive  the  Roumanians  back  16 
miles  in  the  Dobrudja  from  Constanza 
to  Tzara  Murat,  northeast  of  the  port. 
Rashova  is  taken  by  the  Teutons,  as 
well  as  6,700  prisoners.  In  Transyl- 
vania, Predeal,  with  600  prisoners  is 
also  taken  by  the  German  forces. 
Petrograd  admits  the  taking  of  Con- 
stanza  and  Medjidie.  The  Turks  re- 
port sinking  a  3,000-ton  Russian  trans- 
port off  the  Roumanian  coast. 

October  25. — Cernavoda  falls  to  the 
Mackensen  army  sweeping  the  Do- 
brudja. The  Russian  and  Roumanian 
armies,  driven  still  further  north,  are 
admitted  by  London  to  be  trapt  in  the 
Danube  swamp,  between  the  attacking 
army  and  the  loop  of  the  river.  Von 
Falkenhayn's  army  storms  the  Vulcan 
Pass,  and  pushes  nearer  the  railroad 
at  Kimpolung,  seventy-five  miles  from 
Bucharest. 

THE    ITALIAN   CAMPAIGN 

October  19. — After  hand-to-hand  fighting 
lasting  an  entire  day,  the  Italian  forces 
succeed  in  holding  the  Tooth  of  Pasubio 
against  Austrian  attacks.  About  one 
hundred  Austrian  prisoners  are  reported 
taken. 

October  21. — Charging  in  a  blizzard  the 
Italian  forces  in  the  Dolomites  rout  the 
Austrians  and  occupy  a  position  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Lazuzoui,  taking  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  arms. 

October  23. — Italian  troops  on'  the  Carso 
front  renew  the  drive  toward  Trieste, 
pushing  reconnoitering  parties  toward 
the  Austrian  lines. 

October  25. — The  Italians  keep  up  the 
drive  on  Trieste,  taking  a  number  of 
points  on  the  Carso  front  by  surprize 
attacks.  Italian  and  French  sea-planes 
attack  the  Austrian  military  works  on 
the  Istrian  coast  at  Salvore,  Umago, 
and  Citta  Nuova,  and  escape. 

THE    GREEK    SITUATION 

October  19. — The  French  land  more  marines 
at  Athens  and  demand  the  use  of  the 
Parliament  Building  as  well  as  the 
University  Building  as  barracks. 

October  20. — Mob  riots  are  reported  from 
Athens  as  large  bodies  of  pro-German 
reservists  gather  to  menace  the  Entente, 
unrestrained  by  the  Greek  troops. 

October  22. — The  Allies  present  fresh 
demands  on  Greece,  requesting  the 
removal  of  the  Greek  Army  to  Morea, 
"where  the  Entente  fleet  may  guard  it." 
Other  provisions  of  the  demands  are 
not  made  public. 

October  25. — The  Greek  crisis  is  reported 
as  clearing,  and  the  belief  is  current  in 
Athens  that  the  French  marines  will 
soon  be  removed.  The  clarification  is 
said  to  be  due  to  declarations  of  the 
King  regarding  his  attitude  toward  the 
Entente. 

GENERAL. 

October  19. — Further  successes  for  the 
Russians  in  Armenia  are  reported  from 
Petrograd  as  an  advanced  Turkish 
position  in  the  Kalkit  region  is  captured, 
together  with  a  number  of  prisoners. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Egypt  an- 
nounces that  on  October  15,  a  British 
mounted  force  attacked  a  Turkish 
patrol  at  a  position  sixty-five  miles 
east  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  drove  out 
the  Turks  after  two  hours'  fighting. 

The  Cunard  liner  Alaunia  strikes  a  mine 
in  (lie  English  Channel  and  sinks.  Two 
of  the  crew  are  lost  as  250  passe mgers 


and  a  crew  of  163  are  safely  landed  in 
small  boats.  The  vessel,  in  use  a>  ;, 
supply-ship,  was  valued  at  $7,000,000. 

Belgian  troops  win  a  victory  over  the 
Germans  in  East  Africa,  when  thej 
rout  the  surviving  portion  of  the  enemy 
which  was  recently  defeated  at  Tabora. 

Field-Marshal  Alexander  H.  R.  von 
Kluck,  who  led  the  German  advan< 
Paris  in  1914,  is  placed  on  the  retired 
list  at  his  own  request.  He  is  reported 
incapacitated  by  a  wound.  Following 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  he  was  severely 
criticized  for  his  tactics  in  the  invasion. 

October  20. — Berlin  announces  that  three 
British  transports,  two  of  them  loaded 
with  supplies  for  the  army  at  Saloniki. 
have  been  sunk  by  submarines  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

October  21. — A  German  light  cruiser  is 
torpedoed  by  a  British  submarine,  says 
London.  The  vessel,  which  is  reported 
of  the  Kilberg  class,  was  last  seen  pro- 
ceeding homeward  in  great  difficidtie- 

October  25. — According  to  reports  from 
London,  five  more  Norwegian  vessels 
are  added  to  the  list  of  merchantmen 
sunk  by  German  (7-boats.  Eight  other 
boats,  one  British,  one  Danish,  and  the 
rest  Norwegian  have  been  reported 
sunk  within  the  last  few  days. 
Berlin  sets  the  Russian  casualties  sine. 
June  1  at  no  less  than  1,797,522 
and  officers. 

IN  MEXICO 

October  21. — El  Paso  is  given  as  the  source 
of  a  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  four 
American  soldiers  who  crossed  the 
border  below  Juarez  have  been  arrested 
and  held  by  the  Mexicans.  General 
Gonzales  is  asked  to  investigate. 

October    23. — General    Carranza,    acci 
panied  by  Minister  of  War  Obregon,  isy 
reported  to  have  left  Mexico  City  for 
Queretaro.     Six  carloads  of  munitions 
are  taken  also,  and  the  capital  is  left 
in  the  protection  of  General  Gonzales 
No  reason  is  given  for  the  move. 

October  24. — Charges  that  Carranza 
about  to  flee  Mexico  are  circulated  in 
Mexico  City.  It  is  pointed  out  thai 
his  wife,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Obregon  and; 
Mrs.  Trevino  are  in  the  United  Bfeites. 
and  it  is  universally  rumored,  say  disj 
patches,  that  his  power  is  waning 
Felix  Diaz,  said  to  have  completed  th< 
conquest  of  the  State  of  Mexico  fori 
days  ago,  is  reported  to  be  within  ;- 
few  miles  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 

October  25.— Grave  reports  reach  the  Stat< 
Department  concerning  the  dubiou 
state  of  affairs  in  northern  Mexico.  I 
is  said  that  Chihuahua  is  in  peril,  wit) 
Villa  lurking  near  by,  as  the  bandit 
increase  in  strength  and  dissatisfactim 
grows  among  the  Carranzista  solowrs. 

FOREIGN 


GENERAL 

October  19.— The  House  of  Commor 
passes  the  second  reading  of  the  Rhode 
Bill,  providing  for  excluding  the  Ore: 
mans  henceforth  from  enjoying  u 
scholarships  at  Oxford  as  original! 
provided  in  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  j 

October  21.— The  Austrian  Premier,  Cou 
Stuergkh,     is     assassinated     while 
dinner  by   the   publisher  of  a  Vieni 
newspaper.      Nothing    is    known,    ■ 
cording     to     Vienna,    concernmg 
motives  for  the  act. 
A  square  mile  of  territory  adjoining  t 
French      concession      at     Tientsin 
seized  by  the  French  Consul  with  t 
aid  of  French  troops,  says  Peking. 
response    to    the    Chinese    protest  1 
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Vhat  Your 

H  ndwriting  Reveals 

^2-page   booklet   delineating  and  inter- 
lg  nearly  every  style  of  handwriting.  You 

I  oubtless  recognize  your  own  style  among 

I  rty  specimens  shown. 

( >y  will  be  sent  with  samples  of  12  different 

U'ns  of  the  Spencerian  Pens  on  receipt  of 

0  \its. 

'P'Cerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


^Vn  Automatic 
lurnace  Tender 

ribes  the  Jewell  Heat  Controller;  it  does 

t'H-thing;  to   your  heater  but  put  in  coal  and 

MLy  ashes;  gives  even  heat  all  day  long — just 

emperature  you  desire;  lowers  tire  at  night, 

J"  :uig  it  up  in  the  morning  to  give  warm  rooms 

sing. 
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HEAT 
CONTROLLER 

allows  but  one  degree  temperature 
variation — no  one  watches  drafts. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Installed  on 
any  heating  plant.  Requires  no 
"Hilling  or  repair;  set  the  indi- 
cator— all  other  action  is  auto- 
matic; saves  'i  your  coal  by  keep- 
ing oven  fire. 

Write  for  Free 
Jewell  Book 

Learn  the  health  value  of  main- 
tained heat — the  dangers  of  vary- 
ing temperature — the  coal  econ- 
omy of  this  device. 

Jewell  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  733  Auburn,  New  York 


legation  replies   that  it   takes   full    re- 
sponsibility for  the  seizure. 

October  23. — Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  Bart., 
dies  at  Hampstead,  London,  aged 
sixty-eight.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
patent  -  medicine  manufacturer  and 
international  advertiser. 

October  24. — In  an  encounter  between  the 
Dominicans  and  American  marines, 
General  Ramon  Batista  and  several 
Americans,  including  two  officers,  are 
reported  killed. 

DOMESTIC 

October  19. — Ranking  diplomats  at  Wash- 
ington concede  the  loss  of  the  German 
merchant  submersible  Bremen.  It  is 
admitted  that  agents  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  are  without 
definite  information  concerning  the 
vessel's  whereabouts. 

It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  the' 
United  States  has  let  contracts  for  the 
building  of  175  aeroplanes,  .which  are 
expected  to  cost  about  $3,000,000. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  start  of  the  new 
aviation  division  of  the  Army. 

October  20. — The  oil  strike  at  Bayonne 
ends  as  the  strikers'  committee,  having 
made  suitable  negotiations,  recom- 
mend that  the  striking  employees 
return  to  work. 

October  21. — Brigadier-General  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army, 
decides  that  the  United  States  is  legally 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico. 

October  22. — Two  earthquake  shocks  are 
reported  from  California.  Power  lines 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  a  ticket  office  at  Tehachapi  are 
said  to  have  been  damaged. 

October  24. — Judge  Elmer  B.  Adams,  of 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
dies  in  St.  Louis  at  seventy-five.  He 
is  noted  as  the  originator  of  the  ex- 
pression "The  man  higher  up." 

October  25. — William  Merritt  Chase,  fore- 
most among  American  artists,  dies  in 
New  York,  aged  sixty-six,  after  a 
prolonged  illness. 


Acme  of  Tact. — A  lady  in  the  suburbs 
was  considerably  annoyed  to  find  her 
neighbor's  fowls  continually  overrunning 
her  garden  and  plajdng  havoc  with  the 
geraniums.  "  Go  round  to  the  next  door, 
Jane,"  she  said  to  her  new  English  maid, 
"  and  point  out  to  Mrs.  Jones  that  her 
fowls  bother  us  a  good  deal,  and  ask  if 
she'll  kindly  try  to  keep  them  at  home." 

The  girl  returned  with  a  satisfied  look 
on  her  face.  "  I  don't  fancy  we  shall  'ave 
'em  round  'ere  again  in  a  'urry,  ma'am," 
she  replied. 

"  I  hope  you  were  polite,  Jane."  remarked 
her  mistress. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  came  the  reply. 
"  '  Missus's  respects,'  I  ses,  '  and  it'  your 
fowls  ain't  kep'  at  'ome  you  won't  be 
gettin'  so  many  eggs  of  a  mornin',  and  we 
shall  be  eatiif  poultry  !  '  " — Christina 
R<  gister. 


Set  Him  Right. — -He  buried  his  ball  in 
every  bunker,  gully,  and  bit  of  grass  on 
the  lawnscape  and  muttered  naughtily. 
After  half  an  hour  of  it  be  turned  to  his 
silent  caddy. 

"  Really,"  he  murmured,  ingratiatingly, 
"this  is  the  most  difficult  course  1  have 
ever  played  on." 

"  Hoo  did  ye  ken?"  replied  the  lad.  in 
quiet  scorn.  '  Ye  havna  played  on  it 
vet." — London   Answers 


A©  Hands  Can  Wash 
8o  Clean  As  This 


Easy 
Washdays 

Washday  drudgery  banished.  Only  an  hour 
and  an  average  family  washing  done.  Clothes 
both  washed  and  wrung.  Washed  cleaner 
than  you  or  your  laundress  can  wash  them  by 
hand.  The  Thor  Electric  Washing  Machine 
will  do  all  the  work.  All  you  do  is  to  push  a 
button.  Such  perfect  washing !  You  really 
must  see  the  Thor.  You  must  try  it.  Write 
for  dealer's  name  and  our  special  offer. 


Electric  Washing 
Machine 

actually  pays  for  itself  by  the  saving  it  make9 
on  cost  of  help  and  wear  on  clothes.  And  it 
costs  only  2  cents  an  hour  for  electricity. 
Washes  clothes,  linens,  lace9.  blankets — every- 
thing  absolutely  clean.  We  guarantee  it. 
Do  not  put  off  writing  for  information. 

Not  a  Rub! 

Let  a  dealer  in  or  near  your  city  show  ycu  how 
the  Thor  works.  We  will  Bend  you  hU  name  gladly. 
See  how  its  revolving:  cyliiyJer  sends  the  foaming, 
sparkling;  suds  through  and  through  the  fabric.  No 
rubbing  to  wear  the  delicate  threads  or  to  wear  out 
your  strength.  Clothes  last  six  times  OS  long  as  they 
do  when  hand  washed.  The  saving  alone  will  pay  for 
tho  Thor.  Then  there  is  the  saving  in  cost  of  help 
and  the  saving  in  time  and  work.  So  many  pavings — 
you'll  wonder  bow  you  ever  got  along  without  the  Thor. 

On  Credit! 

Any  Thor  dealer  will  sell  you  a  machine  for  a 
small  payment  down.  Then  ea  y  monthly  payments. 
Special  motors  furnished  for  odd  voltages. 

For  Christinas 

I>e>  i<U>  now  to  give  HER  a  Thor  Something 
that  will  surely  be  useful — and  a  weekly  reminder 
of  the  giver. 

Send  Coupon 


Mail  coupon  and  get  name 
of  nearest  dealer  who  can     «,■■■■■■■■■■■■• 

Show  jdu  the  ThOT.  Also  /  HorleyM.cluneCo. 
bis  48-page  Bonk  on  /  29  Sonth  Clinton  Stred 
Washing.  Tells  how  to  ♦  Depi.2409  Chicago 
save  money,  time  and  *  147W.42ntlSt.NewYork 
work.  AH  sent  for  the  /  413  Yonge  Street  I«r»»*» 
coupon.  Mail  it  Dow.  *  I  nm  interested.  Send 
•  name  of  nearest  Thor 
s     »:  -o    your   big 

0     0-paga  boo*. 
* 

*      Nomu 


Hurley 
Machine  Co. 

Dept.2408 
29  S.  Clinton  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

UJW.  42nd  St.  N.Y.    I 
413  YoojeSt.  Toronto 
Also  manufacturers 


•     Addrtm 

0        Pleas*  tivr  name  of  a  oe*.< 
of   rboVQ»i,c      /       aty  *'"°  **"•  *'"""<=*>  •«PP«»«: 
lronirw      adenine.       * 
Tbor  Electric  V«c-    f 
oum  Clennrra.  £ 
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Our  Eight  Booklets 

On  request  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  any  one  of  these  booklets: 

No.  C-9— "$100  Bonds" 

How  you  may  invest  your  funds  in  standard 
income  producing  bonds  of  small  denomina- 
tions. 

No.  A-9 — "Cumulative  Investment" 

How  you  may  reach  the  financial  goal  you 
have  in  mind  through  consistent  saving  and  in- 
vesting over  a  period  of  years. 

No.  B-9— "The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 

Ilcav  you  may  invest  while  you  save,  adjusting 
purchases  of  securities  to  your  income. 

No.  D-9 — "Odd  Lot  Investment" 

Hmv  you  may  buy  as  little  as  one  share  of 
slock  for  cash. 

No.  E-9— "Odd  Lot  Trading" 

How  you  may  trade  in  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change securities  in  amounts  of  less  than  loo 
shares. 

No.  F-9 — "Investment  for  Women" 
How    any    woman  in    receipt   of   a    regular 
salary  can  use  her  savings  to  acquire  standard 
'lies. 

No.  G-9— "Curb  Stocks" 

How  business  is  conducted  on  the  Curb 
Market,  with  comment  on  the  character  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  l  itrb  shares. 

No.  K-9— "Odd  Lot  Orders" 

How  the  Odd  Lot  business  is  "inducted.  A 
haiidliook  for  investors  who  buy  and  sell  Odd 
Lot^. 

John  Muir  &~fb« 

W  SPECIALISTS   IN  v/ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


^  fffl  pay  <»'  ,  Secured  hy  Oklahoma 
Karm*  worth  three  times  the  value 
ol  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicate  their  unusual  -lability. 
First  Mortgages  "to  not  shrink  in 
value—  *  ii'  i  are  afeand  sure.  ln- 
1  paid  elate  it  i-  due. 

(>i.  i  $1,000,000  loaned  and  nni  u  tingle 
ci-ni  lost  io  an>  Inventor  or  a  ringle 
[oreeloinro  pale  mad*1.  Lsn  1  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  lor 
you  r  \Vrite  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

II  Mate  national  Rank  Mil?. 
Oklatioma  i  Ity,  Oklahoma 


A  Sound  Investment 

Our  Annuity  Blue  Book  explains  a  sure  income  ranging 
from  4%  to  9%  on  one  life  and  4%  to  8  3-10%  on  two  lives. 
This  plan  makes  you  your  own  executor  and  immortalizes 
your  money  after  you  have  enjoyed  a  sure  life  income. 
These  bonds  arc  of  special  interest  to  Baptists  and  others 
who  wish  their  money  at  last  to  help  Christianize  America. 
Forty  years'  experience!   Write  for  our  booklet. 

CHARLES   L.  WHITE 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
Department  D,  23  East  26th  Street,  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE] 


OUR  WAR-SALES  AND  OUR  OTHER 
SALES  ABROAD 

AN  attempt  has  been  made  by  The 
Americas,  a  periodical  issued  by  the 
National  City  Bank,  to  arrive  at  some 
more  or  less  definite  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  our  recent  export  trade  that  was  not 
properly  war-trade.  Some  difficulties  ex- 
isted in  making  an  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
since  the  usual  statistics  of  foreign  trade 
do  not  clearly  show  what  articles  went 
abroad  for  military  uses,  but  the  writer 
believes  there  are  sufficient  details  from  a 
close  study  of  which  one  can  get  "a  fair 
approximation  through  the  use  of  judg- 
ment." flie  conclusions  he  arrived  at 
were  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
twenty-two  pages  of  trade  items,  then  at 
his  command,  to  which  he  applied  "some 
judgment  and  an  adding -machine."  At 
the  start  a  rough  approximation  was  ob- 
tained by  grouping  the  figures  of  our  ex- 
ports to  separate  countries  in  Europe  in 
such  a  way  as  to  classify  separately  such 
belligerents  as  have  bought  munitions  and 
other  war-supplies  direct  from  us,  semi- 
belligerents  that  also  have  come  in  for  war- 
supplies,  countries  in  the  war  area  whose 
trade  with  us  has  expanded  largely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  and  the  Central 
Powers  and  their  Allies,  which  have  been 
shutout  from  direct  trade  with  us.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  table  compiled  by  the  writer  as 
a  result,  of  his  rough  estimates: 


EXPORK  TO   THE   W'aR-Zo.N'B 

1913-14 


8159,818,924 

Italy 74,235,012 

Russia: 

'Europe) 80,088,643 

(Asia) 1,214,506 

Servia,  etc 9,462 

United  Kingdom  .  o94,271.86:i 

Egypt 1,930,016 


I'M  1-15 

8369,397,170 
184.819,688 

37,474,380 

23,353,151 

309,195 

911,794,954 

2,879,241 


1016 
$630,1 
270,489,922 


15-16 
1,672,504 


183. 
i:«>. 

1,518 

7. 


259,605 
255,759 
385,995 
046,263 

791,421 


8861,568,426    $1,530,627,779    $2,740,901,469 


Gibraltar. . . 
1  Ireece, . . . 

Malta 

Portugal. . . 


$773,028 

1,123,513 

2611,067 

5,223,048 


$3,449,975 

23,499,646 

1,258,857 

5,080,037 


$4,3:13,202 

31,024,363 

1,335,617 

14,721,874 


$7,385,654         $33,288,515         $51,415,176 


Azores $240,723  $91,812  '$317,977 

Denmark 15,670,135  70,824,478  55,662,411 

Iceland 15,855  183,140  251,447 

Norway 9,066,til0  39,074,701  53,678,126 

Spain 30,387,569  38,112,969  52,771,652 

Sweden 14,644,226  7^,273,818  51,939,182 

Switzerland 1,019,602  2,735,788  8,156,147 


$71,044,720  $238,296,706  $222,776,942 

"  Total  of  above.  $939,998,810  $1,802,263,000  $3,015,993,587 

Austria..., $22,718,258  $1,238,609  $152,929 

Bulgaria 326,734  12,490  44,223 

Germany 344,794,276  28,863,354  288,851 

Turkey: 

(Europe) 2,160,289  (140,201  41,421 

CAsia) 1,168.230  353,919  748 


$371,167,787        $31,108,633 


$528,172 


Belgium $61,219,891         $20,662,315         $21,844,638 

Finland 3,902,940  329,030  420,493 


$65,122,834         $20,991,345         $22,265,131 

Netherlands $112,215,673       $143,267,01!)         $99,232,930 

Roumania 2,306,377  391,001  111,537 


$114,522,050       $143,658,020         $99,344,487 

'total  of  countries 
bowing  decreases  $550,812,671        $195,757,998       $122,137,770 

By  taking  these  figures  apart  in  minute 
detail,  the  writer  got.  what  lie  calls  "three 
interesting  divisions  of  the  United  States 
exports  made  upon  another  line  of  separa- 
tion," which  is  the  kind  of  goods  exports 
of  which  have  gained  or  declined  during 


the  war.     First  he  made  inquiry  as  to  wha 
goods  we  exported  for   actual   war -use 
While   it   was    easy    enough    to   pick  ou 
some  of  the  exports,  as  for  direct  use  i 
war,  such  as  explosives,  ammunition,  etc 
there  were  others  concerning  which  a  cor 
elusion  was  not  so  easily  reached.     We  ha 
exported    "an   astonishing  number  of  a^ 
tides    that    one    might    regard    as   pear] 
merchandise,    but    which   in   reality   wea 
purchased    as    a    part    of    the    industriJ 
organization  which  lay  back  of  the  armies] 
Russia,    for   example,    bought   millions  j 
railroad    equipment     that    was    intendc 
"for  purely  war  purposes."     England  "m 
tionalized    the    purchase    of    wheat,  ai 
feeding  the  people  at  home  became  pa 
of   the   whole   war-problem."     In  Franc 
and    in    England    also,    the    ordinary   i 
dustrial   plant,    "to   an  overwhelming 
tent,"  was  devoted  to  war-manufactur 
so  that  such  metals,  machinery,  tools,  a 
miscellaneous  raw  materials  as  they  p 
chased   in   this  country   were  directly  > 
tended  for  ultimate  use  at  the  war-froi| 
Notable    in    this    sense    was    raw   cot  tc 
which  has  been   extensively  utilized,  ; 
only  in  making  clothing,   but  in  maki 
explosives,  while    rubber    has    become  t 
important  in  war  as  to  be  a  contraband' 
war.      Indeed,  England  has  semiofficia 
stated  that  the  Avar  has  demonstrated  " 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  contra!); ! 
from  non-contraband."    Hundreds  of  tj  - 
writers   have    been   purchased   by  FY 
solely  for  her  war-departments.     Tungs  i 
lamps  by  hundreds  have  been  sent  i  o 
the  trenches.     Following  is  a  list  of  art  i  s 
classified    as    war-purchases    which   It  e 
been    obtained    in    this    country   by    e 
belligerents: 

Explosives,  cartridges,  and  shells; 
arms;  "cutlery";  barbed  and  woven  v 
surgical  instruments  and  appliances:  a  - 
mobiles     and     tires;     aeroplanes;     ( 
horses,    mules,    and   cattle;    naphtl 
alcohol;    various    chemicals;    breads!  s 
fresh,    dried,    smoked,   and   canned   nit. 
fish,    fruit,    vegetables,    etc.;     alumii  n. 
antimony,    ferrovanadium,    brass,   copr, 
iron,  lead,  steel,  tungsten,  zinc,  nickel, m 
quicksilver;     railway    tracks,    cars,    '0 
motives,    structural   material  for  brie- 
spikes,  and  material ;  telegraph  and  p  'ie 
outfits;  copper  wire  and  cables;  raw  co  >u; 
cotton  and  woolens,  garments,  etc.;  lea er- 
harness,    boots,   and   shoes;   rubber  lots 
and   other   rubber   articles;    cameras  nd 
optical    instruments;    metal-working  ma- 
chinery and   tools  and  a  large,  amou  c 
unspecified    machinery;    traction  enfies; 
steel  bars  and  billets,  iron  and  steel 
and  plates,  iron  pipes;    unspecified  i  """ 
factures  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  coppered 
lead;    lubricating    oils;    nails    and    sK«< 
bags,  cordage  and  twine;  razors,  tyP  rU" 
ers,  lead-pencils,  and  pens;  horsesho 
hay;    paraffin;  sugar;  cement. 

Some    of    these    items    were   purf^1 
from  us  for  peace  uses  in  amounts  rge' 
than  ever  before,  in  consequence  of  "" 
an  estimate  of  this  kind  calls  lor  a  d  *>0M 
of  quantities   by  something  hardly  '«* 
than  a  rough  guess.      While  errors  n  ;< 
made,   they   will   tend   in   the  long   "  " 
offset    each    oilier.     The    writer    I 
that,    by    using  his  judgment  baseepn  a 
si  ud  v  of  the  commerce  statistics  of  d,>rpn 
nations,   and   using  the  adding  -  m  »"u' 
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All  thru  the  stress  and  storm  of  unprecedented 
demand,  Wagner,  Quality  has  stood  out  like  the 
rainbow  of  promise. 

Those  who  have  sought  the  source  of  Wagner,  Quality  have 
found  the  proverbial    'pot  of  gold"  in  the  Wagner  products. 

Wagner,  Quality  is  a  tangible,  definite,  workable  thing.  It  is 
the  result  of  25  years1  painstaking  effort  to  uphold  an  ideal.  To 
produce  it,  workmen  must  be  taught  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  few  acquire  in  any  other  work.  To  maintain  it  requires 
a  vigilance  that  is  never  ceasing. 

After  working  on  such  a  standard  for  a  quarter  century,  how 
absurd  it  would  be  to  lower  it  to  meet  a  temporary  expediency. 
It  is  unthinkable. 


Gft?  Wa&ner  Starter 

The  Starter  that  is  built  to  order 

is  as  conspicuous  among  automobile  starters  as  Wagner 
motors,  generators,  transformers  and  converters  are 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  electrical  power  machinerx . 
With  its  small  size  and  great  power,  the  Wagner 
Starter  for  gasoline  automobiles  is  efficiency  worked  out 
to  the  last  degree. 


Wagner  Electric   Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  i 
Service  Stations: 

Selling  Agencies: 


j  \  Boston 
■s  Pittsburgh 
I  St.  Paul 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Cleveland 
Minneapolis 

Indianapolis  Memphis 


New  York            Montreal           Philadelphia  Syracuse          Buffalo                Toronto 

Toledo                 Cincinnati     .     Detroit  Chicago            Milwaukee                Louis 

Kansas  City        Denver             Los  Angeles  Seattle             San  Francisco 

New  Orleans             Sioux  City              Dallas  Salt  Lake  City              London.  Eng. 
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Right  there — 

under  the  envelope  flap,  you 
will  find  the  QUAYLE  im- 
print on  every  Class  Day, 
Graduation  and  Wedding  In- 
vitation made  during  the  last 
forty  years  by — 

QUA  YLE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Steel  Engravers  &  Jewelrymen 
Albany,   N.    Y. 

Most  schools  and  colleges  prefer  to 
wait  for  one  of  the  fifty  QUAYLE 
salesmen  because  of  the  authorita- 
tive selection  he  offers — because  an 
order  direct  to  QUAYLE  insures 
prompt  delivery  and  absolute  fidel- 
ity to  specifications,  whether  it  be 
Invitations,  Announcements,  or — 

CLASS  RINGS  OR  PINS 

Your  money  returned  promptly,  oi 
course,  if  dissatisfied. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like 


fM    Herbert  A 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co.  56West45,kSt  NewYotk. 


Have  SE-MENT-OL  ready 
for  instant  use  when 
your  radiator  leaks. 

Sr.  Ml.  VI  -0L  is  the  orig- 
inal -cli-.il  ting  ra  diatoi 
cement. 

I  )issolve  it  in  the  hot  water 
of  your  radiator.  Run 
engine  until  leaking  stops. 
Time,  ten  minutes!  Drain 
and  refill  with  fresh  watei 
and  your  radiator  is  like 
new.  Repairs  several  leaks 
.1-  quickly  .is  one 

A^k  any  dealer.    Price  75c 

i  iool  for  the  pumpkin-fi 

Makers  of  the  "  Chemically  Correct "  Line 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,    Ohio 


.  sa 


RADIATOR 
XEMF.NL 


Prii  e 
7ru 


tho  pre-war  purchases  of  exports  in  this 
class  and  the  war-lime  purchases  of  them 
in  the  past  two  years  would  aggregate  as 
follows: 

1.913-1.',  1914-16  1916-16 

Raw $217,483,778       $729,420,343       $677,593,244 

Manufactured....  299,734,921         09:5,72.5,610      1,947,990,781 

Total $517,218,699    $1,423,145,959    S2,625,590,025 

From  these  statistics  the  writer  infers 
that  the  total  of  $517,218,669  of  goods 
bought  from  us  for  peace  purposes  in  1913- 
1914,  indicates  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
purchases  for  war  uses  amounting  to  $905,- 
927,260,  and  purchases  for  war  uses  in 
the  year  which  ended  on  July  30,  1916, 
amounting  to  $2,108,371,326,' or  a  total 
for  the  two  years  of  fighting  of  $3,014,298,- 
596.  He  proceeds  then  to  a  conclusion 
that  our  peace  commerce  during  the  past 
two  years,  when  carefully  analyzed,  eon- 
tains  facts  that  indicate  ''a  solid  founda- 
tion for  optimism."  In  peace  commerce, 
alone,  the  increase  in  our  foreign  sales 
"overshadowed  the  decrease."  When  one 
segregates  the  exports  believed  to  have 
been  destined  for  war  uses,  two  groups 
of  export  lines  emerge  almost  auto- 
matically, those  which  sold  in  increased 
volume  and  those  which  sold  in  decreased. 
Such  figures  as  are  at  hand  present  these 
two  groups  of  peace  exports  as  follows: 

The  Peace  Trade  that  Increased 

1913-14  1914-15  1916-16 

Raw »90,953,447         $98,558,978       $120,i:>2,947 

Manufactured....  377,017,485         384,777,648         648,844,099 

Total 8467,970,932       8483,336,626       $768,997,046 

The  Peace  Trade  that  Declined 

Raw $848,426,433       $495,363,334       $505,010,457 

Manufactured....  496,067,961         314,332,546         372,200,246 

Total $1,344,494,394       $809,695,880       $877,810,703 

Percentages  of  changes  in  our  sales  in 
the  peaceful  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
same  time  present  as  a  solid  fact  "a  fairly 
steady  upward  swing  of  our  trade  from 
the  slump  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  until 
June,  1916,"  when  the  relative  gain  in 
peace-sales  as  well  as  in  war-sales  was  the 
highest  in  all  markets  except  in  Oceania. 
The  writer  says  further  on  this  subject: 

"We  can  reasonably  count  that  where  we 
have  lost  trade  it  was  generally  lost  through 
temporary  drop  in  buying  power  or  other 
special  reason,  and  that  where  we  have 
made  gains,  even  tho  the  reason  may  there 
also  be  called  temporary,  we  have  made 
business  connections  and  acquainted  con- 
sumers with  goods,  so  that  some  trade 
will  stick.  On  that  theory,  we  hope  to 
regain  the  $428,000,000  of  trade  that  is 
shut  off  in  Europe.  Already  we  have  made 
regains  in  the  neutral  markets  and  in 
1915-1916  pushed  new  sales  far  ahead 
of  the  emergency  advance  of  1914-1915 
over  1913-1914.  The  increase  in  the  neu- 
tral markets  during  the  last  year  is  seen 
to  be  $427,000,000.  And  even  in  the  war- 
zone,  the  use  of  so  many  of  our  manu- 
factures ordinarily  made  for  peace  by  so 
many  who  were  never  acquainted  with 
them  before  ought  to  result  in  some  per- 
manent gain  for  our  trade.  If  we  take  the 
$466,683,691  of  total  declines  which  we 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  regaining,  being 
already  regained  in  part,  and  the  $2,409,- 
397,440  of  advances  (including  the  $301,- 
U'2(i,114  classed  as  peace  gains  and  the 
$2,108,371,326  classed  as  war-purchases) 
we  have  a  total  of  $2,876,081,131,  repre- 
senting in  large  part  ordinary  peace  mer- 
chandise which  has  had  a  trial  with  old 
and  new  customers,  and  which  ought  to 
bring  a  moderate  share  of  "reorders"  even 
when  the  time  of  peace  competition  comes. 

"In  order  to  visualize  the  general  gains 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  tho 


war-  and  peace-zones,  and  in  the  differei 
continents  of  the  world,  the  following  tah 
was  compiled,  showing,  month  by  mom! 
the  percentage  of  loss  or  gain*  in  ear 
division  over  the  average  exports  of  19] 
and  1913  (a  normal  period  preceding  tl 
world-wide  depression  of  just  before  tl 
war)  in  the  same  month  and  locality: 


1914 

Aug.. 

Sept. 

Oct... 

Nov. 

Dec. . 

1916 

Jan.  . 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

Apr. . 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. . 

Sept.. 

Oct.  . 

Nov. . 

Dec. 

1916 

Jan.  . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr. . 
May. 
June. 


North 

.  1  me-. 

-10 
-15 
-25 
-26 
-28 

-30 
-15 
-21 
-16 
—22 

-  S 

o 

-  1 

+  6 
+  10 
+  8 
+35 

+35 
+36 
+39 
+47 
+41 
+17 


South 
Atner. 
t 

-  57 

-  30 

-  49 

-  53 


Peaceful 
Conti-    H' 

A"ia   Oceania  Africa    nentt    At 


40     -44 


10  +23  -  4 

20  -  6  +  13 

24  -  9  -  42 

56     -  28  -20  -  42 


48    -25    - 


-13  - 

-25  - 

-30  - 

-32  + 


-  40 

-  til 

-  7 

-  16 

-  11 
+  37 
+  10 
+  8 
+  43 


+  27 
+     9 


-33  -  7 

-  45  +56 

-  26  -29 

-  22  +38 

-  24  +4 
+  18  +51 
+  43  +85 
+  30  +31 
+  16  +42 

-  21  -12 

-  20  +20 

-  19  -27 


+  21 
+  35 
+  10 
-  13 
+  54 
+  20 
+  26 
+  27 
4-  53 
+  18 
+  81 


+ 

+ 


-29 

-17 

-20  - 

-13  +1 

-19  +1 

+  6  +1 

+  11  +1 

+  0  + 

+  15  + 

+  4  + 

+  8  4- 

+22  + 


+  17  +  51  +10  +  83  +28  - 

+  39  +  24  +72  +74  +38  - 

+  40  +  32  +23  +  68  +39  - 

+  11  +20  +43  +  85  +38  - 

+  32  +  60  +35  -     9  -M4 

+  103  +109  +22  +140  +64  - 


Years 
1914-15...     -10     -  2"     -  21     +  4    +    7    -14    - 

1915-16...     +29     +30     +30     +32    +54    +44    - 

(Note. —  In  preparing  thi«  tabic,  the  imports  cf  Russia  in 
were  added  to  those  of  Europe  to  make  up  the  total  of  the  " ' 
Area,"  and  subtracted  from  Asia.     Egypt,  tho  in  the  war  a . 
was  left  as  a  part  of  the  African  total.) 

GREAT   BRITAIN'S   WAR-DEBT  AN 
HER   DEBT  THREE   YEARS  AGO 


al 
as 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Anna  t 
recalls    that    somewhat    more   than   th 
years  ago  a  bitter  complaint  was  mad< 
Great  Britain  over  the  action  of  Llo  - 
George,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqi 
in  "raiding  the  sinking-fund,"  as  it 
called.    By  this  was  meant  the  use  mad 
a  million  pounds  sterling  from  the  natif 
surplus  for  other  purposes  than  the  lej  i 
mate   one   of  reducing  the  national  d  t. 
In  contrast  with  that  protest,  the  wi?r 
recalls  that  Great  Britain  is  now  adi  > 
cing  to  her  allies  every  day  a  sum  as  la  e, 
that  is,  one  million  pounds,  while  her  t 
expenditures   each   day   are  five  milli 
Times,  indeed,  have  changed  since  it 
regarded  as  a  matter  to  worry  over  thajlx 
nation   should   spend  one  million  a    a 
out  of  its  surplus.     The  incident  I 
the    writer    in    The    Annalist    to    eoifl" 
interesting  facts  as  to  Great  Britain' 

"The  old  sinking-fund,  referred  to  a 
in  practise  consisted  of  very  little  cv 
surplus  realized  at  the  end  of  any  Sna  '■' 
year  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
But  part  of  the  war-legislation. relatii  i" 
finance  gave  the  British  Government  i  V 
to  redeem  this  debt  to  any  extern 
tho  the  funds  for  such  redemption  h    ' 
come  from  fresh  borrowing.     These  pj  wa 
have    been    taken    advantage    of    id 
important  instance.     The  first  loan  iaea 
for  the  present  war  was,  it  will  be  red'e 
of  3J£  per  cent,  slock  at  95,  to  the  ail »"1 
of    $1,750,000,000,    redeemable    in    *«■ 
Altho  the  issue  was  fully  subscribed  sud- 

vere 


of  $1,750,000,000,  redeemable  in 
Altho  the  issue  was  fully  subsenbei 
sequent  events  showed  that  the  term  ww 
ungenerous  to  the  investor.  So  wp'Lyi 
4  ! .,  per  cent,  loan  at  par  was  issued  IP-'1-'- 
holders  of  tho  3H  per  cent,  loan  w9  al- 
lowed, by  paving  an  extra  5  per  cf-  " 
cash,  to  convert  each  $500  of  3,4  pen- 
stock held  into  the  same  amount  ot  4»  V? 
cent,  stock.  As  a  result,  the  total  ajouni 
of  :'>',  per  cent,  stock  was  reduo 
$1,750,000,000  to  $1,070,000,000; 

"Government    figures    lately    Pl,!.slK, 
show  that  advantage  has  been  taken  i 
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Taking  Chances 

With  an  Incipient  Cough 

Is  a  Dangerous  Thing — 

Neglect  of  Nature's  warning  symptoms 
and  permitting  the  slight  throat  "tickle" 
to  develop  into  a  full-fledged,  nerve- 
racking  cough,  frequently  results  in 
serious  troubles — 

Deans  Mentholated 
Cough  Drops 

prevent  colds  and  the  after-effects  of  colds.  They 
afford  immediate  relief  to  the  dry,  parched,  irri- 
tated condition  of  the  throat  which  follows  upon 
the  heels  of  sudden  climatic  changes  and  expo- 
sure to  draughts,  dampness  and  bad  weather. 

They  relieve  the  throat  and  clear  the  head. 
For  years  "Deans"  have  been  the  old  "stand-by"  of 
Public  Speakers,  Tourists,  Automobilists,  Singers  and 
Dancers.  Men  and  women  and  children  prefer  them 
because  they  are  pleasing,  effective,  palatable,  harm- 
less and  inexpensive. 
They  are  compounded  as  carefully  as  a  Doctor's  Prescription. 

Avoid  Substitutes.  Insist  upon  the  original,  Deans  Cough  Drop — 
Sold  in.  the  above  package — 

Price  5  c  At  All  Drug  Stores 

Dean  Medicine  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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See  Hawaii  NOW 

MAKE  your  fondest  travel 
dreams  come  true.  Visit 
this  delightful  Island  Paradise  in 
the  height  of  its  attractiveness. 
See  Honolulu,  the  pleasure-Joving 
metropolis,  in  the  very  midst  of 
its  most  festive  season. 

Let  pleasure  and  romance  now 
lure  you  to 

"The  Trip  Without  a  Regret" 

New  and  Improved  Service 

"The  Floating  Palace  of  the  Pacific" 

S.  S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

(Length  525  ft.;  width  63  ft.; 

speed  24  knots;  Government 

license,  800  passengers) 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Nov.  7-27; 

Dec.  15;  Jan.  4-23;  Feb.  12;  Mar.  5-23. 

(From  Los  Angeles  one  day  later) 

Only  4   Nights  at  Sea  !     Stopovers 

at  Hilo,  affording  day  and  night  view. 

Volcano  Kilauea. 

Fares  on  application. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter. 

H.  A.  Jackson 

General  Traffic  Manager 

703  Call  Bldg .,  San  Francisco 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press  $5.  Lar- 
gerS18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  Al  1  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  cards. 
THE  PRESS    CO.    D-23.    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


Preventive  Dentistry 

Avoid  decay  of  your  teeth  and  gums,  or  mouth 
odors,  by  your  own  efforts,  at  little  or  no  expense. 
Write  for  free  particulars. 

PREVENTIVE  DENTAL  INSTITUTE 
Lab.  3,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HAEGER  POTTERY 


This  low  flovJer  bowl  and  inset  flower 
•  holder   delivered    prepaid   east  of    the 
Rocky  Mountainsfor  $2.75.   An  attrac- 
tive ornament  for  the  home.   83i  inches 
wide.      Green    and    blue    flambe  with 
white  swan.       Also  sold  by  leading  de- 
partment stores  and  gift  shops.    Look  for 
the  name  Haeger  on  bottom  of  each  piece. 
Writs  for  our  booklet  describing  lull  line. 
THE  HAEGER  POTTERIES 

Maktn  0/  Faicnci  and  Glazed  foil try. 

Ill  Main  St..        ^X\  Dundee,  III. 
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powers  referred  to  above  to  purchase  for 
cancellation  a  large  amount  of  3J4  per 
cent,  loan,  and  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing has  thus  been  reduced  to  $310,000,000. 
One  may  therefore  give  a  catalog  of  the 
total  war-borrowing  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  it  stood  on  September  16,  1916: 

ZVi  per  cent,  war-loan,  1928 3310,000,000 

3  per  cent.  Exchequer  bonds,  1920 105,000,000 

4J4  per  cent,  war-loan,  1945 4,500,000,000 

5  per  cent.  Exchequer  bonds,  1919 170,000,000 

5  per  cent.  Exchequer  bonds  1920 1,180,000,000 

5  per  cent.  Exchequer  bonds,  1921 300,000,000 

War-savings  certificates,  1921 130,000,000 

War-expenditure  certificates,  1918 105,000,000 

Treasury  bills,  1916-17 4,900,000,000 

Other  advances 365,000,000 

American  loans 505,000,000 

Total $12,570,000,000 

Less  pre-war  debt  converted 1,150,000,000 

Net  total $11,420,000,000 

"These  are  the  obligations  incurred  by 
the  British  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war.  From  the  total,  however, 
has  to  be  deducted,  as  above,  a  capital 
sum  of  about  $1,150,000,000  representing 
pre-war  debt  converted  into  43^  per  cent, 
war-loan  in  July,  1915.  Two  years  and 
five  weeks  of  war  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  increased  the  obligations  of  the 
British  Government,  on  balance,  by  $11,- 
420,000,000,  against  which  should  be  set 
some  $2,700,000,000  advanced  to  allies  and 
dominions  up  to  date." 

THE  RISING  RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

Latest  returns  indicate  a  steady  increase 
in  railway  earnings  under  the  country's 
extraordinary  prosperity  in  many  fines  of 
business.  Complaints  multiply,  however, 
as  to  a  lack  of  cars.  This  condition,  com- 
bined with  shortage  in  labor  and  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  many  articles  of  con- 
sumption, accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
rise  in  commodity  prices.  Small  note  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  general 
rise  in  prices,  the  cost  of  railway  service 
remains,  as  to  freight-charges,  at  the  old 
levels,  "a  fact,"  says  a  writer  in  Brad- 
streefs,  "to  which  the  average  observer 
accords  slight  attention."  The  latest  avail- 
able data  as  to  railway  earnings  cover 
operations  during  the  month  of  August, 
and  show  that  gross  reached  the  large 
sum  of  $327,826,448,  while  net  was 
$115,728,443.  This  record  for  a  summer 
month  is  regarded  as  remarkable.  Both 
sums  are  noteworthy,  also,  in  that  they 
exceed  the  high  levels  reached  in  October 
and  November  of  last  year,  the  two  months 
when  railway  earnings  are  at  the  highest 
point,  because  of  the  moving  of  crops. 
Some  interesting  data  on  this  subject  are 
presented  in  BradstreeV  s: 

"Viewed  from  another  angle,  gross  re- 
ceipts for  August  of  this  year  increased 
$57,165,836,  or  21.1  per  cent.,  over  that 
month  in  1915,  the  volume  of  gain,  figured 
on  a  daily  basis  for  thirty-one  days,  being 
over  $1,844,000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
total  of  net  earnings  from  operations,  $115,- 
728,443,  reflects  a  rise  of  $25,415,621,  or 
28.1  per  cent.,  which  indicates  a  daily  gain 
of  almost  $820,000.  In  August  of  last 
year,  gross  earnings,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months,  exhibited  growth,  even  tho 
the  ratio  of  increase,  1.4  per  c^nt.,  was 
not  in  itself  remarkable,  especially  as 
August  of  1914  suffered  a  loss  of  4.5  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics 
clearly  show  that  the  railways  have  been 
doing  better  as  respects  net  receipts,  the 
present  gain  of  28.1  per  cent,  contrasting 
with  an  advance  of  10.7  per  cent,  in 
August,  1915,  while  in  that  month  of  1914 
there  was  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.  In 
fact,  the  eighteen  months  ending  with 
August  of  this  year  were  remarkable  ones 
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CARTER'S 

CICO 


TheNewLiquid  Paste 

always  ready  for  instant  use 

Good-bye  water  well,  lumps,  waste  and 
sticky  fingers  I  This  Carter  Inx  Quality 
Product  is  the  last  word  in  convenience, 
economy  and  stickabiliry.  Sticks  best  when 
spread  thin.     Has  adjustable  brush  holder. 

NO  WATER 

Get  a  45c  or  25c  refill  desk 
try  it  out.    Put  up  also 
in  other  sizes. 

Send  for  interesting  book' 
let,  "Writing  Uncle  Sam's 
Qood  Name.  '' 

THE 

CARTER'S 

INK  CO. 

Boston 
New  York 
Chicago 
Montreal 


KEEP  YOUR    FEET  WARI 

While  Motoring,  Driving,  Hunting  and        * 
Enjoying  Outdoor  Life  by  Wearing  Leonard': 

_wootj.iNED  Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

g-f    £JQ      Men,   women  an< 

b    i    ij         children  enjoy  thi 

Postpaid         comfort  they  give 

Heavy  sheepskin,  wool  lined 

ten  inches  high.  Give  slio 

size  and  state  whether  to  b 

worn  over  shoes  or  ho^( 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Bac 

Lareeststock  woolsbirts  Cstalc 

buckskin    gloves,     and     .... 

mittens,  moccasins  etc.     flitt 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

35  Main  St..  Saranac  tafce,  W.' 


"Dont-Snor* 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britaln.Pat  » 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATlNG 

Made  of  Gold.  $2.00  in  U.S.,  Postpai 

Money  Refunded  any  time  without  quei>n 

3  SIZES-- SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIUM  and    RGE 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.     Information  on  R<  «t 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  MIODLEBURG.  VA.,  BC  2 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTO  I 
REBUT 


Buy  Right  from  Our  Own  factories 

And  save  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  trade-marked  and 
guaranteed  the  same  as  new.  Efficient 
service  through  Branch  Stores  in  leading 
cities.     Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  Co..  Int.,  345  Broad*  I- 

PHjld~yc(J 

A+\  Mism^^^,  thig  Btand?rd  hi.  £?<£ 

42  key  fully  visible  ty  mter 

toyourfriendsandlet  n-.ee 
WhereinltexeelaarSl.OO 
typewriter,  if  1  a°  If 
,  tReand  other BB.*«rtj 
ajj  ance.you could ei.9™™ 
^•one  to  keep  as  y<  own- 
Then    by  post  card    letter 
dimply  sal^Mail  Fart  tat* 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  N  674,  Cn  S°> 


Garage**^' 


10  x  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Ed  wards  ready-to-uBtf  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  All  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal     fur    illustrated    catalog. 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  337-387  Eggle.ton  Ave 
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for  net  earnings,  gains  in  some  of  the 
months  rising  to  77  per  cent.,  as  in  No- 
vember of  1915,  and  never  falling  below 
25.4  per  cent.,  this  ratio  being  that  reported 
for  June  of  the  current  year.  It  is  certain 
that  the  railways  are  being  operated  on 
a  more  efficient  basis  than  ever  before, 
and  the  gain  in  August  net  of  20  per  cent. 
on  a  gain  in  gross  of  only  7  per  cent,  is 
a  truly  remarkable  feature.  The  following 
table  shows  in  small  compass  the  main 
facts  for  August  of  this  year  and  last: 


Gross  earnings 

Operating  expenses. 


August 

mis 

$327,826,443 
212,098,005 


August, 

1915 

$270,060,612 

180,347,790 


Inc. 

% 
21.1 
17.6 


Net  earnings $115,728,443  $90,312,822        28.1 


"In  the  subjoined  table 
are  stated  in  group  form: 

August, 
1916 

Northwestern $56,825,076 

il  Western 27,323,124 

Trunk  lines 91,570,907 

roada 16,331,473 

Eastern 17,822,088 

Southern 34,592,907 

Southwestern 37,001,604 

Pacific 46,359,269 


gross  earnings 


August,, 

Inc. 

1915 

Of 

/o 

$45,220,345 

25.6 

22,950,988 

10.0 

76,960,345 

18.9 

14,308,442 

14  1 

15,098,980 

18.0 

29,141,564 

18.7 

30,448,248 

21.5 

36,531,700 

26.8 

Total $327,826,448      $270,660,612      21.1 

"Gains  over  August  of  last  year  range 
from  2(5.8  per  cent,  down  to  14.1  per  cent., 
the  latter  ratio  being  i  eported  for  the  hard- 
coal  roads. 

"  In  the  annexed  exhibit  net  earnings 
are  given  for  the  respective  sections,  the 


classification    being    that    followed    by    us 
for  many  years: 

Augutt, 

me 

Northwestern $22,174,645 

Central  Western 8,731,211 

Trunk  lines 20,270,258 

C'oal  roads 5,742,805 

Kastern 5,923,649 

Southern 11,693,683 

Southwestern 13,401,518 

Pacific 18,781,674 


August, 

Inc. 

lur, 

% 

$15,689,686 

41.3 

6,87!',hi4 

26.9 

25,411,394 

15  1 

1  ''78,245 

15  3 

4,783,"M 

8,630,156 

35  4 

9,727,410 

37  7 

14,212,159 

32  1 

Total $115,728,443 


$90,312,822        28.1 


"This  table  sets  forth  gross  earnings  for 
each  of  the  last  twenty  months  ending  with 
August: 


1915 

January $211,788,455 

February 203,230,789 

March 235,434,223 

April 225,914,208 

May 241,872,184 

June 247,019,933 

July 257,314,604 

August 273,839,630 

September 278,360,949 

October 293,905,800 

November 298,845,098 

December 286,148,788 


Twelvemonths..  $3,053,664,661 
flncrease. 

1916 
January $255,815,494 


February . 
March . 
April .  . 
May. .  . 
June. .  . 
July... 
August. 


262,759,423 
291,248,604 
288,583,141 
300,332,103 
275,181,963 
304,214.742 
327,826,448 


1914 
$229,606,176 
2(15,244,412 
252,277,900 
232,646,111 
244,613,231 
250,101,671 
257,498,324 
269,842,720 
263,976,155 
256,237,630 
233,378,704 
223,358.512 

$2,918,781,546 


lftlo  , 
$210,1 16,242 
205,771,203 
232,749,093 
236,270,008 
234,292,471 
226,197,252 
256,427,953 
270,660,612 


Dec. 

of 
/o 

7.7 

.9 

6.6 

2.8 

1.1 

1.2 

.07 

tl.4 

+5.4 

tl4.7 

+28.0 

+28.1 

+4.6 

Inc. 

of 

/o 

21.7 
27.7 
25  1 
22.1 
28.2 
21.6 
18.6 
'   21.1 


Eight  months....  $2,305,961,918      $1,872,484,834  23.1 


"Net  earnings  for  twenty  months 
given  hereunder: 


January. . . 
February. . 
March .... 

\  pn  1 

May 

June 

July 

August 

I  rnber. 

( ictober.  . . 
November. 

December. 


1915 
$45,083,978 

46,735,113 

64,196,155 

60,9( 

SI  fit 

77.1J- 

81,402,105 

92  560,314 
101,641 
100,049,517 
110,319.275 

99,51 


191J, 

$46,238,009 

•1.811 
55,1$ 

67.il- 

7:;,!. 

•1.374 


aro 

Inc. 

of. 

,'j 

•2.5 
..'.  4 
1.2 
10.4 
23.9 
15.0 
10.8 
10.7 
19.5 
; 
77.0 
75.6 


Twelve  months. 
"Decrease. 


January . . 
February . 
March .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . 


$955,064,313         $761,287,150         25.5 


1916 
$69,963,782 
72,866,666 
90,41 

86,010,724 
95.  r 

86,440,101 

97,274,243 

115,728,443 


me 

$44,630,364 
1,444 
63,2 

61,133,330 
62..V 

10,910 

90,312 


Inc. 

Of 

/o 

-  : 
57.0 
42.9 
39.0 
52.2 
25.4 
25.8 
28.1 


Eight    months.  .      $712,804,3.54         $514.3n4,139         38.5 

"For  eight  months  of  the  current  year 
gross  earnings  aggregated  $2,305,961,918, 
an  increase  of  9433,477,084,  or  23.1  per 
cent.,  over  that  of  the  like  time  in  1915. 
Net  earnings  for  the  eight  months  ended 
August  last  amounted  to  ?712.S(i4.:io4,  an 
advance  of  $198,480,215,  or  38.5  per 
cent.,  over  that  period  of  last  year.  Both 
of  the  sums  given  suggest  that  1910  will 
establish  new  high  records  for  railway 
earnings." 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
?old,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
mydent.il  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
»r  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
loo  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
)1  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
lays.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

iVSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


(BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
jmd  escape  ;,alaiied  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
jhe  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit  - 
jle  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
table.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
VMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ilish  your  own  business  in  your  home 
own.  Exclusive  territory.  Quick  sales.  150% 
""lit.  I  nusual  opportunity.   Write  today. 
OMBUSTO  DEVICES  CORPORATION 
No.  248  West  54th  Street,  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 

OR  SALE. — 80acres  level  productive  land. 
Inrty  miles  of  Flathead  Lake  and  shore  line 
'  • »  w.  \\est  of  Continental  Divide.  Climate 
eal.  HOWARD  AUSTIN,  Miners'  Bank 
"""'''is.  Butte,  Mont. 

ADVERTISING 

"I-    POSITIVELY    SHOW    YOU    BY 

I    how  you    can     earn    $25   to   $100    a 

■  writing    advertisements;  increase  your 

i«  power.     Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 

1  '  W  Blilg..   Chicago,  111. 

■  AMES_AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

^JSyVAUDEVILLK  Sketches,  Mono- 
-"[■s.  Dialogues.  Speakers,  Minstrel  Ma- 
es, Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills, 
Entertainments  for  all  occa- 
r  c  \'i,k?uPGoods-   Large  Catalog  Free. 
'•  »•  Uenison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


Many  well-known  patents— the  kind  that  man- 
ufacturers buy  made  our  reputation  as  "the 
Attorneys  who  obtain  Patents  that  Protect." 
Write  us  for  evidence.  Inventor's  reliable 
book  free.  R.S.&A,  H.  I.Al'EY.88  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Don't  lose  your  rights  to  Patent  Protection. 

Send  for  blank  form  "Evidence  of  Co 
tion,"   Book.  Suggestions  and  Advice 
Lancaster  &    Ulwine,  Registered  Attorneys, 
211  Ouray  Bide...  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  OKAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Time  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  1  help  vou  market  yo  r 
invention.  Advice  free,  R.  B.  Owen,  t,*> 
Owen  Bids  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PANAMA  and  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
With  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beauti- 
fully and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  bo  sharply  defined  and 
real  to  him  who  reads  the  story-"—  The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85. 
fUN*  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         =  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 


Nationally  known  firm  wants  a  few  more  live 
wire  Salesmen  for  its  Advertising  Thermom- 
eters Department.  Whole  or  Part  Time. 
Commission  basis  only.  Build  up  a  big  bus- 
iness in  your  locality,  repeat  orders  the  rule. 
Write  today  giving  experience  and  references. 
Sales  Manager  :  TAYLOR  BROTHERS 
COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  selling  restaurant,  hotel,  cafe, 
cigar,  pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do 
big  business  with  our  new  live  pocket  side  line. 
All  merchants  towns  100.000  and  under  want 
it.  |5. 00 commission  each  sale.  Nocollecting. 
No  expense  or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back 
all  unsold  goods.  CANFIELD  MFG.  CO., 
208Sigel  St..  Chicago,  111. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  515.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price:  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (F.stab. 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Two  luxurious  24  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  steamers  to  Cuba.  Ja- 
maica, Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  Sailing 
Feb.  10  and  Feb  24. 

FOREIGN    TOURS 

Frequent  departures  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  for  South  America.  Ja- 
pan and  China,  and  South  Sea  Islands 
and  Australasia. 

Also  Tours  to  California 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  PUce,  Boston 


New  Turk      Phila.       Chicago 


Pnmeisoo 


Honolulu 

"Ptlra<li>r  of 

the  l',n  :']<  " 

Special  15-Day  Cruise,  $130  up 

Sailing!  from  San  Francisco  every  3  weeks. 

For  information  on  this  and  other  cruises 
to  Australia.  China  and  Japan — write 

Amalgamated    Travel    &  Toon's!    Ass'n.    Inc. 
1ML-M0  Broadway,  Equltabla  Bldf.,   Now  Y..rk 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

l'our  leaves  New  York 
February  3,  1017.  Visit 
eight  countries,  Falls  of  the 
[guazu,  The  Amies,  Land  of 
,.i\  Panama  Canal, 
Cuba,  etc.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  itinerary. 


WALTER  H.  W00I 


$4  Journal  Building.    Boston 


maintains  exceptionally  good  service 
the  year  round  to 

FLORIDA 


CUBA 


GEORGIA 


Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah 

Additional  train  commencing  Jan.  3. 
The  all  Pullman,  all  >to-l 

SEABOARD 
Florida  Limited 

Lv.    NVw  York 

W.  I'hiliJclphia  -  -  $  4f>  I'.M. 
"  K.ltimor<-  -  -  -  11  16  P.M. 
'•      Washington     -        -        -      UiSON'M 

.  r»  ntdr  10  l\M. 

Ar.    l-.lmB.mch     -  -       6:30A.M. 

Mi»mi  A.M. 

A.M. 

St.  lVt»r»bunr       -        -        7.45  A.M. 

One  <l.)\    and  two  nistiK  en  route;  morn- 
ins  trains  from  Boston  and   B 
aitemoon  trains  from  Pittj-tmrg  connect. 


Get  our  Rr-^rt.  Hotel,  Golf  and 
Guide   at    northern   ofl  n.  But- 

falo,   Philadelphia,   Baltimore,  V\ . 
ton  or 

W.  E.  CONKLYN.  G«n.   Eist.   Pais. 
1184  Broadway.  New  York 


A«t. 


South  America  Tour  De  Luxe 

A  small  select  party  will  leave  New  York,  January  20,   1917. 

Tour  includes  points  out  of  ordinary  and  away  from  (beaten 
paths,  visiting  native  peoples  in  primitive  conditions;  wonderful 
boat,  auto  and  railroad  rides  through  marvelous  scenery. 

Route:  Brazil  —  Uruguay — Argentine  —  across  the  stupendous 
ANDES — Chile — Bolivia--Peru — Panama  and  Havana. 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  itinerary  booklet  on  request. 

McCann's  Tours.  1328  Broadway,  New  York 
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WHEN  you  buy  the  next  pair  of 
shoes,  whether  for  yourself  or 
for  any  other  member  of  the  family, 
tell  the  salesman  you  want  a  pair  that 
is  soled  with  RINEX,the  remarkable, 
new,  synthetic  sole  produced  by  the 
world's  largest  rubber  manufacturer. 

If  he  has  none  in  stock,  make  it 
plain  that  you  want  them  the  next 
time  you  buy,  and  he  will  have 
RINEXED  shoes  when  you  call  again. 

RINEX  Soles  wear  longer,  feel  bet- 
ter and  cost  less  in  the  long  run  than 
leather.  They  are  light  and  flexible,  yet 
tough  and  lasting;  they  are  resilient, 
yet  surefooted;  they  are  waterproof, 
and  easy  on  the  feet — and  pocketbook. 

They  differ  radically  from  both  rub- 
ber and  leather.  RINEX  Soles  are 
for  active  people — men,  women  and 
children  who  put  their  whole  energy 
into  everything  they  do,  and  com- 
mon sense  into  everything  they  buy. 

Furnishedin  black, white  and  tan. 
.Asic your  favorite  shoe-shop. 

United  States 

Rubber  Company 
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GERMAN  PLEDGES   AND   THE  "MARINA" 


*  * «..» 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  EXPLOITS  of  the  U-53  so  near  our 
coast  and  the  more  recent  loss  of  American  lives  on  the 
torpedoed  Marina,  the  arrival  of  the  German  merchant- 
submarine  Deutschland  arouses  no  such  enthusiasm  as  did  its 
first  appearance  here.  Indeed,  continues  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
<fit  is  a  grim  reminder 
that  the  peaceful  inter- 
course its  first  visit  was 
supposed  to  signalize 
may  bo  nothing  but  a 
aham  and  a  delusion." 
The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  sinking  of 
the  Marina  on  the  28th 
of  October  off  the  Irish 
ooast  were  declared  by 
the  New  York  Herald  to 
be  "flagrant  violations 
of  the  laws  of  war  and 
of  the  pledges  made  by 
the  Kaiser's  Govern- 
ment to  our  President 
and  people."  Yet,  tho  a 
violation  of  that  pledge 
has  been  officially  an- 
nounced to  be  a  justifi- 
cation of  an  immediate 
break  with  Germany, 
our  press  seem  to  pay 
but  Utile  attention  to 
the  Marina.  For  one 
thing,   it  was  sunk  on 

the  eve  of  election,  when  tho  public  mind  was  turned  upon 
things  political.  For  another,  editors  appear  to  be  content  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  complete  and  official  information  before 
taking  a  definite  stand.  Furthermore,  so  many  conflicting 
elements  have  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Marina  in- 
cident that  it  threatens,  as  one  of  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent observes,  "to  fall  into  a  technical  discussion  rather  than  a 
olean-out  issue  of  whether  Germany  has  violated  her  pledges 
to  the  United  States." 

Che   Marina,   when   sunk,   was    returning    from   Glasgow    to 
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•r\  Ice,    New  York. 

THE    MA 


ARINA. 
Sunk  witnout  warning  by  a  German  submarine  with  tin  Loss  of  six  American  lives. 


Baltimore  with  a  general  cargo.  But  on  her  eastward  trips  she 
had  been  carrying  horses  to  be  used  by  the  British  Government, 
and  was  described,  in  the  dispatches  announcing  her  loss,  as  a 
"horse  transport."  This  fact  looms  large  to  the  Baltimore 
American,  which  says  that  "whether  or  not  the  ship  was  officially 

rated  as  in  the  Briti-li 
war-service,  it  was  em- 
ployed, it  appears,  in 
the  work  of  furnishing 
tin  English  and  Allied 
armies  with  ho- 
Thus  its  function  was 
that  of  a  war-craft  what- 
ever  may  have  been 
its  official  description," 
and  the  Americans  on 
board  were  carried  "in 
sen  ice  capacity."  But 
thest  facts  do  not  1< 
Co  rman  responsibility. 
according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Star's  way  of 
thinking.  The  fact,  it 
says,  "that  these  men 
sliipp.d  specifically  to 
•  arc  for  horses  bought 
for  war-purposes"  did 
not  "lessen  their  statu- 
as  Americans  entitled  to 
the  fullest  protection 
of  the  llatr  and  of  the 
principles  enunciated  as 
the  American  doctrine  of  submarine  warfare." 

In  Washington,  according  to  a  New  York  Timet  correspon- 
dent, a  tangled  technical  controversy  is  expected  to  grow  out  of 
the  question  "whether  Germany's  pledges  are  broad  enough  to 
cover  merchantmen  carrying  a  defensive  armament."    We  read: 

"The  Marina  carried  a  L7-inch  gun  to  be  used  for  defensive 
purposes.  If  the  submarine  commander's  report  shows  that 
the  Marina  was  sunk  without  warning,  it  is  thought  in  Borne 
quarters  here  that  he  may  set  up  the  defense  thai  his  action 
was  justified  by  the  fact  thai  the  Ma  "ina  was  armed. 
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"Should  the  German  Government  support  such  an  explana- 
tion and  set  up  the  claim  that  armed  merchantmen  are  subject 
to  attack  without  warning,  a  most  complex  and  difficult  issue 
would  be  presented.  In  high  official  quarters  it  has  been  asserted 
that  this  Government's  interpretation  of  the  German  pledges 
given  on  the  demand  of  President  Wilson  in  the  Sussex  case  was 
that  the  declaration  that  merchantmen  would  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  or  without  safety  to  human  life  was  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  merchant  ships  carrying  defensive  armament. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  pledge  drawing  any 
distinction  between  'armed'  and  'unarmed'  merchant  vessels. 
The  language  is  broad  enough  to 
embrace  both  classes  of  merchant 
ships.  Whether  Germany  in- 
tended this  Government  to  un- 
derstand it  to  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  both  armed  and  unarmed 
merchantmen,  or  only  intended 
it  to  apply  to  'unarmed'  mer- 
chant vessels,  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. Prior  to  the  giving  of 
this  guaranty,  the  German 
Government  insisted  that  armed 
merchant  vessels,  especially 
armed  merchant  vessels  subject 
to  the  British  Admiralty  instruc- 
tions for  firing  on  enemy  sub- 
marines, were  not  entitled  to 
exemption." 
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Before  our  Government  takes 
any  action  in  connection  with  the 
Marina,  we  read  in  other  Wash- 
ington dispatches,  it  will  get  all 
information  possible  from  British 
and  German  sources  and  from 
survivors.  Early  information, 
obtained  through  United  States 
Consul  Wesley  Frost,  at  Queens- 
town,  established  the  fact  that 
the  Marina  was  struck  at  4:14 

a.m.,  October  28,  without  warning,  by  two  successive  torpedoes, 
and  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  Out  of  a  total  crew  of  104,  sixteen 
were  missing,  including  six  out  of  fifty  Americans.  Joint  affi- 
da  >  its  obtained  by  Mr.  Frost  from  American  survivors  agree — 

"That  the  Marina  was  torpedoed  without  warning,  that  the 
first  torpedo  struck  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  second  hit 
the  vessel  twelve  minutes  afterward  and, was  followed  by  a 
boiler  explosion,  the  steamer  sinking  six  minutes  afterward. 
No  Americans  were  killed  by  the  boiler  explosion.  Those  who 
lost  their  lives  were  drowned  as  the  life-boats  were  launched. 

"According  to  this  information,  a  submarine  which  emerged 
after  the  second  torpedo  was  fired  was  seen  plainly  by  Americans 
on  the  Marina,  but  did  not  communicate  with  the  steamship 
or  offer  assistance  to  the  small  boats,  which  were  in  deadly 
peril  from  the  rough  sea. 

"One  life-boat  was  in  the  water  seventeen  hours,  a  second 
twenty-one  hours,  and  a  third  thirty-one  hours.  In  this  time 
the  danger  increased,  as  the  sea  became  rougher. 

"The  submarine  did  not  shell  the  Marina." 

After  the  news  reached  Washington  it  was  announced  that 
there  would  be  no  comment  from  the  State  Department  until  an 
investigation  had  been  made.  Secretary  Lansing  wished,  how- 
ever, to  make  one  point  clear: 

' '  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  policy  of  the 
President  or  the  Department  in  regard  to  submarine-warfare, 
since  the  Sussex  was  sunk,  has  been  changed.  I  wish  to  say 
emphatically  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  any  particular." 

German  officials  in  Washington  said  that  if  the  Marina  were 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  violation  of  Germany's  pledges 
regarding  submarine  -  warfare,  the  German  Government  will 
disavow  the  act,  offer  reparation,  and  punish  the  commander 
or  commanders.  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  admitted  to  the 
correspondent  that  he  had  asked  his  Government  for  information, 
and  said : 


"There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  of  changing  its  submarine  policy,  and  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  change  in  that  policy.  Germany  intends  to 
keep  its  pledges  to  the  United  States,  and  there  must  be  some 
explanation  of  the  attack  on  the  Marina.  Probably  the  ship  did 
not  stop  when  called,  and  was  trying  to  run  away." 

None  of  the  Washington  correspondents  predicts  serious 
trouble  with  Germany.  A  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
correspondent  hears  that  Germany  has  already  offered  to  make 
amends  in  case  the   Marina  sinking  should  be  found  illegal, 

but  speaks  of  general  hope  in 
official  circles  that  "the  Presi- 
dent will  not  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  intimating 
to  Germany  that  the  sinking  of 
the  Marina  is  proof  positive  that 
submarine  -  warfare  can  not  be 
carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
international  law,  and  that  there- 
fore all  submarine-warfare  upon 
merchant  commerce  must  cease." 
While  some  papers,  repre- 
sented by  the  New  York  Times- 
and  Philadelphia  Press,  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  Germany 
has  changed  its  policy  of  scrupu- 
lous care  to  safeguard  American 
lives  at  sea,  other  dailies  are 
less  hopeful,  and  look  upon  the 
Marina  case  as  only  one  in  a 
series  of  offenses.  Besides  the 
Marina,  notes  the  New  York 
Globe, 


^HMKIO  AMERICA 


HELD  BY  A  SCRAP   OF   PAPER. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"In    the    case    of    the    Greek 

vessel    Ambiricos,    loaded    with 

food  for  the  relief  of  Belgium, 

destroyed  in  the  English  Channel,  the  captain  says  that  the 

crew  was  compelled  to  take  to  open  boats  at  night  in  a  dangerous 

sea.     Several  Greeks  lost  their  fives. 

"The  British  ship  Rowanmore,  with  seven  Americans  aboard, 
was  sunk  on  October  26,  and  affidavits  submitted  to  the  American 
Consul  at  Queenstown  by  those  Americans  declare  that  the 
German  submarine  shelled  life-boats  while  they  were  being 
lowered 

"To  many  it  seems  inconceivable  that  Germany  has  returned 
to  her  old  practises  without  notice  to  this  country.  Recent 
information  from  Berlin  has  been  that  the  advocates  of  ruthless- 
riess  have  been  snubbed.  But  assumptions  are  not  worth  any- 
thing in  the  presence  of  contradictory  facts.  It  seemed  equally 
inconceivable  that  the  Sussex  was  attacked  without  warning, 
but  it  was." 

These  incidents  have  naturally  been  taken  up  by  Republican 
papers  critical  of  the  President's  foreign  policy.     The  Marina 
case,  says  the  Springfield  Union,  "suggests  the  danger  of  letting 
a  belligerent  in  Germany's  straits  realize  that  the  Washington 
Government  doesn't  mean  all  that  it  says  in  its  diplomatic 
communications."    The  absence  of  any  protest  from  Washington 
over    the    U-53's   raid    off   Nantucket,    adds    this    Republican 
editor,  "may  easily  have  emboldened  the  German  War  Office 
and  submarine  commanders  to  show  still  less  consideration  to 
non-combatants."  The  Philadelphia  Public.  Ledger  (Rep.)  counts 
up   eighty  lives   of  non-combatants   "sacrificed   in   submarine 
attacks  since  Mr.  Wilson's  dramatic  announcement  to  Congress 
of  his  purpose  to  give  the  German  Ambassador  his  passport) 
if  such  attacks  were  continued,"  and  proceeds: 

"  The  growing  irritation  his  attitude  is  causing  among  the  othe^ 
neutral  nations  should  have  some  weight  with  the  Presidenl 
The  Dutch  Government  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  theory  th:i 
Germany  fully  observed  her  pledges  to  the  United  States  whe 
the  Bloom ersdijk,  bound  from  a  neutral  to  a  neutral  port,  wa 
sunk  along  with  the  Slephano.  Norway,  more  vigorous  in  pn 
tecting  her  neutrality  than  we  have  been,  has  ruled  against  tl 
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use  of  her  harbors  by  submarines  except  under  conditions  that 
restrict  their  illegal  activities,  and  is  suffering  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  her  shipping  in  consequence  without  the  benefit  of  that 
unhesitating  championship  of  neutral  rights  which  Mr.  Wilson 
once  so  valiantly  proclaimed. 

"  Unless  his  countrymen  have  lost  the  capacity  to  think 
honestly  and  clearly,  all  the  skill  of  the  President  in  juggling 
with  words  can  not  deceive  them  as  to  the  real  nature  of  his 
humiliating  surrender  of  honor  in  the  name  of  peace,  tho  it  has 
brought  war  closer  to  us." 

In  view  of  the  assertion  that  the  sinking  of  the  Marina  may 
have  been  a  violation  of  German  pledges,  several  editors  are 
wondering  just  what  these  pledges  were.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  important  dailies  which  takes 
this  question  up  in  its  editorial  columns.  First  it  asks  us  to 
recall  just  what  was  the  position  taken  by  our  Government 
last  April: 

"Secretary  Lansing  in  his  communication  to  Ambassador 
Gerard,  to  be  delivered  to  the  German  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  said: 

"'It  has  become  painfully  evident  to  it  [the  Government 
of  the  United  States]  that  the  position  which  it  took  at  the 
very  outset  is  inevitable,  namely,  the  use  of  submarines  for  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy's  commerce  is,  of  necessity,  because 
of  the  very  character  of  the  vessels  employed  and  the  very 
methods  of  attack  which  their  employment  of  course  involves, 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  long- 
established  and  incontrovertible  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the 
sacred  immunities  of  non-combatants.' 

"It  was  further  stated  that,  'unless  the  Imperial  Government 
should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  the  abandonment  of 
its  present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger-  and 
freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
German  Empire  altogether.'" 

Now,  asks  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  was  there  a  German 
pledge  to  abandon  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchantmen? 
"What  seems  to  be  called  the  pledge"  came  in  a  note  from 
Secretary  von  Jagow,  saying  that  the  German  naval  forces  had 
received  the  following  order: 

"In  accordance  with  the  general  principle  of  visit  and  search  and 
the  destruction  of  merchant  vessels,  recognized  by  international 
law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and  without  the  area  declared 
a  naval  war-zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  with- 
out saving  human  lives  unless  the  ship  attempt  to  escape  or 
offer  resistance." 

The  New  York  editor  comments  on  this  "pledge": 

"There  is  nothing  said  in  this  about  the  use  of  submarines 
as  distinguished  from  other  naval  vessels,  and  no  pledge  was 
given  about  the  abandonment  of  their  use.  It  was  said  that 
neutrals  could  not  expect  Germany,  when  'forced  to  fight  for 
existence,'  to  'restrict  the  use  of  any  effective  weapon,  if  the 
enemy  is  permitted  to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating 
rules  of  international  law.' 

"What  had  this  reference  to  the  action  of  some  other  nation 
to  do  with  the  case?  Further  and  more  direct  reference  was 
made  to  what  'the  enemy'  might  do  and  what  the  United  States 
might  do  about  it,  and  then  it  was  said  that  if  the  Government 
J  of  the  United  States  did  not  'attain  the  object  it  desires'  in 
l regard  to  such  matters,  why,  'the  German  Government  would  be 
lacing  a  new  situation  in  which  it  must  reserve  to  itself  complete 
liberty  of  decision.' 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
observed,  that  this  was  an  equivocal  and  evasive  reply.  We 
would  like  to  know  now  just  what  pledge  it  conveyed  which 
has  or  has  not  been  violated,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  sub- 
marines in  attacking  merchant  vessels." 

It  is  notorious,  we  read  in  another  editorial  in   (ho  same  Ni  v 
York  daily,  that 

such  use  has  been  continued  in  a  decidedly  reckless  fashion. 
'V6D  against  neutral  commerce,  scores  of  Norwegian  vessels 
liaviny;  been  sunk  by  it.  Even  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
'as  been  used  as  a  base  for  such  use.  Is  it  not  about  time 
hat  the  'stand'  taken  last  spring  with  so  much  'solemnity  and 
irmness'  be  made  to  mean  something?  * ' 


THE   WAR'S   COST   IN   MONEY 

IF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  lasts  a  full  three  years,  unti' 
next  August,  as  seems  to  some  experts  not  unlikely,  it  will 
have  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the  Napoleonic  War,  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  Boer  War, 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  combined.  At  least  such  is  the 
estimate  of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank,  of  New 
York,  in  its  recent  booklet  on  "War-Loans  and  War-Finance " ; 
by  careful  calculation  it  figures  that  875,000,000,000  will  be  spent 
for  direct  military  purposes  during  the  three  full  years.  This, 
by  the  way,  may  be  compared  with  the  recent  estimate  of  Count 
von  Roedern,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  German  Treasury, 
putting  the  total  cost  of  the  war  to  date,  for  all  the  belligerents, 
at  $59,500,000,000.  The  New  York  banking  authority  gets 
his  three-year  cost  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  817,500,000,000  for 
the  first  year  and  $28,000,000,000  for  the  second,  an  estimated 
$30,000,000,000  for  the  third.     The  total,  we  are  reminded, 

"will  represent  a  sum  twice  as  large  as  the  total  indebtedness 
of  every  nation  in  the  world,  as  that  debt  stood  in  1914.  It 
will  represent  an  amount  seven  times  greater  than  the  com- 
bined deposits  of  all  the  7,000  national  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  seven  times  greater  than  the  whole  world's 
supply  of  minted  gold.  It  will  represent  an  amount  sufficient 
to  have  built  and  equipped  railroads  equal  to  five  times  the 
number  now  operating  in  the  United  States.  It  will  represent 
an  amount  that  would  have  paid  for  200  such  projects  as  the 
Panama  Canal ;  that  would  have  extended  railway-  and  steamship- 
lines  into  every  corner  of  the  earth;  that  would  have  provided 
schools  and  teachers  for  every  child  living  to-day;  that  would 
have  eliminated  savagery;  that  would  have  endowed  science 
to  the  devotion  of  its  efforts  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  all  mankind. 

"And  yet  the  military  cost  is  not  all.  There  is  to  be  considered 
the  outright  destruction,  speaking  in  terms  of  tangible  wealth, 
of  cities,  railways,  ships,  factories,  warehouses,  bridges,  roads, 
and  agricultural  values — destruction  that  for  given  months 
would  require  figures  of  further  thousands  of  millions,  wen 
such  destruction  readily  calculable.  There  is  the  loss  of  that 
percentage  of  Europe's  manhood  maimed  and  destroyed. 
There  is  the  loss  of  production  in  occupied  territories,  the 
decrease  in  stocks  of  food,  metal,  and  other  materials,  the 
derangement  of  the  machinery  of  distribution. 

"There  is  the  outright  loss  of  property  which  twenty-five 
million  soldiers  and  many  other  millions  of  people  would  have 
created  had  they  not  been  enlisted  to  fight  or  otherwise  to 
contribute  their  skill  and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of  war.  There 
is  the  loss  represented  by  the  devoting  of  people's  savings  to 
the  buying  of  guns,  shells,  and  the  vast  paraphernalia  of  wars 
equipment;  savings  that  otherwise  would  have  found  a  way  to 
the  construction  of  permanent  things.  There  is  the  very  real 
economic  loss  on  account  of  the  aggregation  of  suffering  and 
misery  of  whole  bodies  of  people,  like  those  of  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  Servia,  made  at  times  to  wander  homeless  through  devas- 
tated lands.     There  is  the  eventual  cost  of  pensions." 

The  direct  military  cost  of  the  war  is  distributed  as  follows 

in  "War-Loans  and  War-Finance": 

For  Per 

Daily  Cost  Three  Years  Capita 

Great  Britain                 $25,000,000  $16,500,000,000  $351.00 

France       1S.000.000  14.(XH>.(KX>.000  360.00 

Russia 16.000.000  11.7.->o.ooo.OOO  67 .  Id 

Italv 7.000.000  H.OfXUXXUXX)  108.00 

Rouniania 2,000,000  150,000,000  69  30 

Belgium  and  Servia 2.000.000  1.6O0.OO0.000  133.40 

Entente  Allies     $70,000,000  -200,000.000        $15    .->'> 

Germans  $21,000,000        ni6.5oo.ooo.ooo        3942.40 

Austria-Hungary 11,000,000  9,250,000.000  in   ">" 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria 3.000.000  2,000,000,000 

Central  Allies $35,000,000  760,000,000  3188.10 

All  belligerents        3106,000,000  960,000,000        $16 

The  belligerents  are  obtaining  about  half  of  these  huge  sums 
by  direct  loans  from  their  own  people,  from  allied  Governments 
or  peoples,  or  from  the  people  of  neutral  nations.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  noted,  the  United  States  has  loaned 
more  than  Si. 500,000, 000  to  the  warring  nations. 
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GERMAN   BELIEF   IN   VICTORY 

CONFIDENT  EXPECTATION  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  German  arms  breathes  in  every  sentence  of  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  recent  interview  with  an 
Austrian  newspaper  correspondent,  and  in  the  Kaiser's  adjura- 
tion to  his  troops  on  the  Western  front  to  stand  firm  against 
"French  insolence  and  British  stubbornness"  and  "the  Lord 
will  give  you  his  blessing  to  the  end."  We  hear  rumors  also 
that  Russia  is  dreaming  of  a  separate  peace,  and  correspondents 
report  a  growing  hope  in 
Berlin  that  "the  Rou- 
manian campaign  will 
prove  decisive  for  the 
whole  world- war."  The 
much-discust  interview 
with  Chief  of  Staff  von 
Hindenburg  was  grant- 
ed to  a  representative  of 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  and  was  trans- 
mitted by  wireless  from 
Berlin  to  the  New 
York  newspapers.  A 
reference  to  the  rumors 
that  he  contemplated  a 
shortening  of  his  fines 
on  the  Western  front 
drew  from  him  an  em- 
phatic denial  and  an  as- 
sertion that  it  would 
take  the  Entente  forces 
thirty  years  to  break 
through.     To  quote: 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

A  DISPATCH-BEAKER'S   CAR. 


Altho  this  French  car  was  thus  riddled  by  German  bullets  in  crossing  a  danger-zone 
on  the  Somme  front,  the  three  dispatch-bearers  it  carried  came  through,  as  by  a  mir- 
acle, unwounded.  The  chauffeur,  though  wounded  in  both  arms,  stuck  coolly  to  his 
driving-wheel,  and  brought  dispatches  and  dispatch-bearers  safely  to  their  destination. 


"  It  is  nonsense  if  they 
tell  you  that  I  intend 
to  shorten  my  front  in 
the  West.  I  never 
thought  of  it.  Why 
should  I  do  it?  The 
front  in  the  West  stands 
as  firm  as  a  rock,  and 

if  our  enemies,  by  gigantic  use  of  artillery,  here  and  there  gain 
a  little  terrane,  they  shall  never  break  through.  In  order 
to  do  this  they  would  still  have  to  attack  for  thirty  years,  pro- 
vided they  had  enough  men." 

Questioned  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  war,  von  Hinden- 
burg said: 

"That  depends  upon  our  enemies.  Prophesying  does  not 
pay.  Diuing  a  war  one  had  better  leave  it  alone.  It  is  possible 
the  year  1917  will  bring  battles  which  will  decide  the  war. 
However,  I  do  not  know,  and  nobody  knows.  I  only  know  that 
we  will  fight  this  war  to  a  final  decision 

"The  French  show  great  tenacity,  but  they  are  exterminating 
lives  by  their  method  of  fighting.  All  their  tenacity  will  be  of 
no  avail,  for  in  the  end  there  will  be  none  of  them  left.  This 
fate  of  the  French  nation  is  owing  above  all  else  to  the  British. 
If  the  British  ask  next  spring  for  one  more  offensive  campaign 
they  will  rob  France  of  the  remainder  of  her  Army  and  her 
national  strength. 

"This  war  will  make  no  great  change  in  the  estimate  of 
British  military  accomplishments.  Great  strategists  in  par- 
ticular are  lacking  among  the  British. 

"The  Transylvanian  situation  is  excellent.  The  Roumanians 
are  in  retreat  and  the  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  I  welcomed 
their  entrance  into  the  war  with  joy.  By  means  of  it  v\e  gol 
out  of  trench-warfare." 

Asked  whether  the  Russian  masses  could  be  exhausted,  he 
replied: 

"They  are  already  becoming  >o.  The  Russian  Army  com- 
manders   have   charged    themselves    with    that.     There    is   no 


doubt  also  that  new  masses  will  grow  up  in  Russia.  But  that 
makes  no  difference.  We,  too,  have  enough  men.  Germany 
has  a  profusion  of  reserves,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  the  reserves 
are  by  no  means  exhausted.    We  never  were  afraid  of  the  Russian 

numerical  strength.     We  know  no  numerical  superiority 

"The  new  Russian  armies  are  as  good  and  as  bad  as  the  old 
ones.  The  main  quality  of  the  Russian  soldier  is  blind  obedience. 
He  makes  no  progress  of  a  military  kind;  only  the  Russian 
artillery  has  become  more  efficient  on  account  of  instruction 
by  French  and  Japanese  officers,  who  partly  command.  But 
our  artillery  remains  superior. 

"During  a  certain  period  the  Russians  had  more  munitions  than 

they  formerly  had. 
Their  munition  sup- 
plies have  now  become 
diminished  because  of 
the  end  of  importation 
by  way  of  Archangel 
and  Vladivostok." 

Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
our   editorial   commen- 
tators are  calling  atten- 
tion   to    "the    present 
renewal  in  German  news- 
papers of  the  agitation 
for  peace,  even  on  the 
basis  of  a  draw,"  and  a 
dispatch    to    the    New 
York    Evening    Journal 
from  Berlin  by  way  of 
Paris     quotes    Edward 
Bernstein,     a     German 
Socialist  deputy,  as  ad- 
mitting in  the  Reichstag 
that    "we    started    the 
war,  but  we  are  unable 
to  finish  it."    The  Berlin 
Vorwarts  also  sounds  a 
warning  note  in  its  as- 
sertion that  "if  we  are 
going    to  drag  this  war 
on  indefinitely,  then  the 
whole    of    Europe    will 
bleed     to     death,    and 
America    and    the    colored    races   will    be    our   heirs."      And 
almost     simultaneously     from    authoritative    Entente    sources 
come  assurances  no    less    definite    that   the    tide    of   war  has 
already    turned    irrevocably     against     the     Central     Powers, 
and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of   time  before   the   stupendous 
resistance   of   Germany's   military  forces  will  be  overwhelmed. 
Thus  against  the  confident  words  of  the  hero  and  idol  of  the 
German  people  we  may  set  the  recent  statement  made  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  press  by  Viscount  Grey,  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  said  in  part: 

"I  take  it  on  the  word  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  we  shall 
fight  until  we  have  established  the  supremacy  and  right  of  free 
development  under  equal  conditions,  each  in  accordance  with  its- 
genius,  of  all  states,  great  and  small,  as  a  family  of  civilized 
mankind. 

"In  this  struggle  we  have  put  all  our  resources,  our  wealth. 
our  material,  our  labor,  and  now  we  have  had  time  to  equip  and 
train  a  large  army.  We  have  put  all  the  best  life-blood  of  the 
nation,  shedding  it  side  by  side  with  our  allies,  stimulated  b) 
the  energy  they  are  showing  in  defense  of  their  countries,  anc 
shedding  it  because  we  know  our  cause  is  theirs,  and  that  for  th< 
future  we  shall  stand  and  fall  together  without  separation  o 
one  from  the  other,  feeling  that  unity  is  essential  not  merel: 
to  victory  but  to  our  future  life  and  success. 

"Germany  is  trying  to  separate  one  from  the  other  in  orde 
to  realize  her  aim.  Not  a  week  passes  that  does  not  coniin 
our  resolution  to  go  through  with  our  allies,  and  after  the  W 
I  trust  the  memory  of  the  suffering  wo  have  undergone  togethei 
the  memory  of  the  joint  courage  which  is  carrying  us  throng' 
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will  bo  a  perpetual  bond  of  alliance  and  sympathy  between  our 
Governments  and  our  peoples." 

We  have  also  the  assurance  of  General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 

Greneral  Haig's  right-hand   man  in  the  Somme  offensive,  that 

he  German  line  in  the  West  "can  undoubtedly  be  broken," 

md  that  the  Central  Powers  have  passed  the  apex  of  their 

nilitary  effectiveness.     And  in  a  most  interesting  dispatch  that 

vas  refused  cable  transmission  by  the  British  censor  but  reached 

he  Providence  Journal  by  mail  by  way  of  Montreal,  we  read  that 

he  Entente  Governments  have  reached  the  opinion  that  "there 

an  be  no  possible  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  next  two 

jears,"  except  in  the  event  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian 

Impire.     Aircraft  observation,  we   are   told,  reveals   the   fact 

lat  on  the  Western  front  an  elaborate  and  almost  impregnable 

/stem  of  German  trench-defenses  spreads  back  for  fully  eight 

dies  behind  the  front  line.     We  read: 

It  is  rapidly  becoming  understood  that  the  losses  of  the 
ritish  in  their  recent  victories,  which  have  put  them  in  pos- 
ssion  of  about  five  miles  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  have  been 
ry  great.  The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  it  is  not 
irth  while  to  sacrifice  men  in  this  fashion  again,  and  that  there 
really  no  necessity  to  do  so  in  order  to  bring  about  final 
•tory. 
"The  plan  of  campaign  as  outlined  by  General  Joffre  will  be 

Iidily  adhered  to  from  this  time  forth.  It  is  to  hold  the 
sent  lines  along  the  entire  front,  and  by  pounding  operations 
Irive  triangular  wedges  into  the  front  lines  wherever  possible. 
3  purpose  of  these  movements  is  not  to  secure  any  temporary 
itegic  advantage,  but,  while  holding  the  German  lines  within 
ir  present  limitations,  to  increase  the  actual  trench-area  which 
st  be  defended  by  the  Germans.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
n  is  to  substitute  the  zigzag  and  irregular  line  wherever  it 
s  straight  across. 
The  Allied  generals  realize  that  every  additional  mile  of 
und  to  be  defended  by  the  Germans  under  the  present 
lumstances  imposes  a  much  greater  strain  on  the  enemy 
I  compels  the  constant  presence  of  great  numbers  of  troops 
oh  the  Germans  woidd  otherwise  utilize  along  the  Balkan 
ier. 

General  Joffre  within  the  last  week  has  exprest  the  belief 

i  if  the  Germans  were  to  retreat  now  to  a  straight  line,  run- 

»  165  miles  from  Antwerp  down  through  Namur  and  Mont- 

ly  to  Etain,  15  miles  northeast  of  Verdun,  such  a  movement 

tld  be  worth  twenty-five  divisions  of  infantry  to  the  Teuton 

es.     It  is  known,  however,   that  the  Germans   will   never 

mtarily    begin    a   retreat   of   this    magnitude,    because    the 

•lie  Allied  force,  ready  and  waiting  for  such  a  movement, 

loularly  the  cavalry  divisions,  would  overwhelm  them  and 

thorn  to  pieces  during  the  progress  of  such  a  retreat  over 

and  unfortified  territory  in  the  approaching  difficult  season 

'a  asportation 

In  the  meantime  every  possible  weakness  in  the  German 

|  is  being  utilized  in  wedge-driving  actions  in  order  to  eom- 

"    '''  and  break  up  straight  lines   wherever   possible.     Tt   is 


i. 

ir 
pi 

II; 

In 


the  belief  of  the  Allied  commanders  that  by  this  method  they 
will  be  able,  while  maintaining  practically  the  same  front 
as  at  present,  to  increase  the  length  of  line  to  be  held  by  30  to 
50  miles." 

The  situation  at  Salonika  is  explained  as  follows  in  the  same 
dispatch: 

"The  real  movement  of  troops  is  to  come  through  Greece 
and  Servia  into  Austria,  and  French  officers  in  command  at 
Saloniki  have  never  doubted  their  ability  at  any  time  during 
the  last  two  months  to  move  forward  and  occupy  Servia  when- 
ever they  are  prepared  to  begin  the  campaign.  But  they  have 
been  held  back  by  the  knowledge  that  facilities  at  Saloniki  for 
dockage  of  transports  and  arrival  of  supplies,  guns,  and  am- 
munition have  been  entirely  inadequate  for  the  continual  sup- 
port of  an  advancing  victorious  army,  gradually  getting  further 
from  its  base. 

"In  order  to  change  these  conditions  the  leading  dockage 
engineers  of  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  for  months 
working  with  thousands  of  laborers  on  plans  which  will,  when 
completed,  create  at  Saloniki  the  greatest  and  most  complete 
systen  of  wharves  and  receiving-sheds  in  'existence.  Two 
w1  .^ves,  each  over  a  mile  and  a  half  long  are  already  under  con- 
struction, and  when  these  plans  are  completed  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  fifty  transports  can  discharge  side  by  side  without 
difficulty  or  confusion. 

"The  Allies,  however,  are  facing  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pletion of  these  plans  will  take  at  least  another  eight  months, 
and  it  is  declared  that  until  that  time  no  real  advance  into 
Servia  will  be  made,  but  that  when  it  is  made  the  invasion  of 
Austria  will  become  a  certainty  a  few  weeks  after  the  word  is 
given  to  move  forward." 

And  we  are  again  reminded  that  the  British  Navy  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  war  by  the  statement  that  English  dockyards 
now  hold  twelve  new  superdreadnoughta  practically  ready 
for  sea : 

"Four  of  these,  the  four  largest  and  most  powerful  weapons 
of  offense  that  have  ever  been  placed  on  the  water,  are  850  feet 
long,  with  a  speed  of  over  thirty  knots,  and  are  armed 
with  twelve  lS-inch  guns.  No  such  armament  as  this  has  ever 
been  before  contemplated  in  the  history  of  naval  architecture, 
and  it  is  considered  that  ships  of  this  type  are  capable  of  winning 
any  sea-fight  in  which  they  may  be  engaged." 

While  this  discussion  goes  on  we  see  the  British  ami  French 
pushing  slowly  ahead  on  the  Somnie:  the  French,  by  a  brilliant 
thrust  at  Verdun,  recapturing  in  a  few  days  forts  that  it  had 
cost  Germany  many  months  of  fighting  and  marly  a  hundred 
thousand  Uvea  to  take;  the  Italians,  after  a  pause,  again  ad- 
vancing toward  Trieste:  the  Russian  "drive"  halting  in  Vol- 
hynia  and  Galicia:  Roumania  gript  between  the  armies  of 
Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen,  her  fate  a  matter  of  grave  doubt-; 
civil  war  apparently  imminent  in  Greece;  and  the  great  Allied 
Army  at  Saloniki  still  puzzling  the  world  by  its  relative  inactivity. 
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TO    MAKE   PEACE   PERMANENT 

DENOUNCED  by  certain  German  commentators  as  a 
scheme  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
control  the  world,  but  hailed  by  a  majority  of  the 
American  papers  as  a  glimmering  promise  of  relief  from  the 
nightmare  of  future  world-wars,  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations 
to  enforce  peace — after  the  present  war  has  been  fought  to  a 
decision — was  given  a  new  impulse  by  the  indorsement  of 
Viscount  Grey,  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by 
President  Wilson's  almost  simxdtaneous  declaration  that  here- 
after "we  must  see  that  no  nation  goes  to  war  for  some  cause 
not  approved  by  the  verdict  of  mankind."  Even  in  Germany 
the  idea  is  not  without  its  supporters.  Thus,  Maximilian 
Harden,  in  his  oft-supprest  Zukunft,  approves  it,  and  Prof. 
Hans  Delbruck,  writing  in  the  current  number  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,  argues  that  Germany  should  join  the  growing 
movement  for  the  creation  of  some  practical  form  of  a  world 
tribunal  which  would  have  for  its  purpose  the  settling  of  disputes 
between  nations  by  amicable  agreements  on  principles  of  justice, 
instead  of  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in 
this  idea,  insists  the  Chicago  Herald,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  'balance  of  power'  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace 
has  failed.  The  world  to-day  wants  no  ' Pax  Romana'1  based  on 
the  overwhelming  might  and  prestige  of  one  great  world-empire. 
It  is  a  league  of  great  nations,  pledged  to  enforce  peace  and 
determined  on  it,  or  it  is  nothing." 

"I  believe  the  best  work  neutrals  can  do  for  the  moment  is  to 
try  to  prevent  a  war  like  this  from  happening  again,"  said 
Viscount  Grey,  addressing  a  gathering  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  in  London.  "There  would  have  been  no  war," 
he  declared,  if  a  league  such  as  ex-President  Taft  has  proposed 
and  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  have  indorsed  had 
existed  in  1914,  and  he  continued: 

"  It  is  a  work  of  neutral  countries  to  which  we  should  all  look 
with  favor  and  hope,  only  we  must  bear  this  in  mind — if  the 
nations  after  the  war  are  able  to  do  something  effective  by 
binding  themselves  with  the  common  object  of  preserving  peace, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  not  more  than  they  are  able 
to  uphold  by  force  and  to  see,  when  the  time  of  crisis  comes, 
that  it  is  upheld  by  force." 

President  Wilson,  speaking  in  Cincinnati  a  few  days  later, 
startled  the  country  by  the  assertion  that  "this  is  the  last 
war  of  the  kind  or  of  any  kind  that  involves  the  world  that  the 
United  States  can  keep  out  of."  "I  say  that,"  he  continued, 
"because  I  believe  that  the  business  of  neutrality  is  over;  that 
war  now  has  such  a  scale  that  the  position  of  neutrals  sooner 
or  later  becomes  intolerable."     Therefore — 

"The  nations  of  the  world  must  geo  together  and  say, 
'Nobody  can  hereafter  be  neutral  as  respects  the  disturbance  of 
the  world's  peace  for  an  object  which  the  world's  opinion  can 
not  sanction.'  The  world's  peace  ought  to  be  disturbed  if  the 
fundamental  rights  of  humanity  are  invaded,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  for  any  other  thing  that  I  can  think  of,  and 
America  was  established  in  order  to  indicate,  at  any  rate  in  one 
Government,  the  fundamental  rights  of  man.  America  must 
hereafter  be  ready  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations  to  exert 
her  whole  force,  moral  and  physical,  to  the  assertion  of  those 
rights  throughout  the  round  globe." 

Mr.  Hughes,  too,  as  Lord  Bryce  points  out,  has  declared  that 
America  can  no  longer  maintain  the  old  policy  of  isolation,  and 
has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  combination  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Lord  Bryce  writes  in  the  London 
Times  as  follows: 

"Ought  not  these  declarations  to  be  welcomed  by  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  as  they  have  been  welcomed  by  Lord 
(Jrey? 

"The  obstacles  are  great,  but  the  gain,  if  they  were  overcome, 
would  be  inestimable.  If  risks  of  war  and  preparations  for  war 
are  to  be,  in  Europe,  for  the  next  thirty  years  what  they  have 
been  in  the  last  thirty,  dark  indeed  is  the  prospect  for  mankind. 
In  the  establishment  of  such  a  peace-league  as  Grey  agrees  with 


Wilson  and  Hughes  in  desiring  lies  the  best  hope  that  some 
permanent  good  for  the  future  may  come  out  of  the  sufferings 
and  horrors  of  the  present." 

According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  "it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  undertake  a  movement  that  will  result  in  a 
league  such  as  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  recommends." 
Further: 

"It  is  considered  that  this  purpose,  talked,  of  guardedly  and 
in  private  by  officials  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  going  on, 
represents  the  thought  and  hope  of  civilization  that  the  present 
war  is  the  last,  and  that  out  of  it  will  come  a  league  that  will 
make  future  wars  impossible." 

Meanwhile,  it  is  pointed  out,  we  have  the  nucleus  of  such  an 
international  organization  in  the  American  League  to  Enforct 
Peace,  inaugurated  on  June  17,  1915,  under  the  leadership  ol 
ex-President  William  Howard  Taft.  The  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish a  league  of  nations  after  the  present  war  shall  end.  It; 
program,  writes  Mr.  Taft,  "contemplates  a  treaty  between  th< 
great  Powers  of  the  world,  by  which  the  signatories  agree  to  b< 
bound  to  four  obligations."     These  are: 

"  First,  that  all  questions  arising  between  the  members  o 
the  League  shall  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hearin 
and  judgment. 

"Secondly,  that  all  questions  which  can  not  be  settled  on  prir 
ciples  of  law  and  equity  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Council  of  Cor 
ciliation  for  hearing,  and  a  recommendation  of  compromise. 

"  Thirdly,  that  if  any  member  of  the  League  commits  acts  < 
hostility  against  another  member,  before  the  question  betwee 
them  shall  be  submitted  as  provided  in  the  first  two  article 
the  remainder  of  the  members  of  the  League  shall  jointly  ui 
forthwith  their  economic  and  military  forces  against  the  memb' 
prematurely  resorting  to  war  and  in  favor  of  the  member  pr 
maturely  attacked. 

"  Fourthly,  that  congresses  between  the  members  of  the  Leag 
shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify  rul 
of  international  law  to  govern  the  relations  between  the  membe 
of  the  League  unless  some  member  of  the  League  shall  signi 
its  dissent  within  a  stated  period." 

The  German  papers,  according  to  the  Berlin  corresponden 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  "league  of  nations"  idea.  Tb 
the  Lokal  Anzeiger  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  plan  woi 
provoke  rather  than  hinder  war,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  remai 
that  President  Wilson's  Cincinnati  speech  betokens  for  Amen 
"membership  in.  the  English  firm,"  and  Karl  von  Wiegai, 
in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  quotes  Coit 
Reventlow  as  declaring  "that  the  proposed  League  for 
Enforcement  of  Peace  is  but  a  means  through  which  AmeH 
and  Great  Britain  expect  to  dominate  the  world  with  their  J 
and  that  such  an  organization  would  be  tantamount  to  Q 
American-British  alliance  under  another  name  and  form." 
in  another  dispatch  from  the  same  correspondent  we  read  t>t 
Professor  Delbruck,  the  noted  historian  and  political  wriri 
believes  that  Germany  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  America  d 
other  nations  in  a  plan  for  a  world  court  of  arbitration. 

And  Maximilian  Harden,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  Geriin 
editors,  warns   his   readers    that  Germany    must   not  repl;to 
Viscount  Grey's  speech  with  "threats  and  abuse"  unless ae 
wants  neutrals  to  think  that  she  "aims  only  at  subjecting  thf  • 
To  quote  him  further: 

"It  is  the  business  of  the  German  Government  to  hasterbe 
moment  when  the  world  again  shall  have  confidence  in  Gere  ay 
and  will  agree  to  parley  with  her.  That  hour  has  not  come'Ut 
we  must  make  our  case  clear  against  the  day  of  the  great  ;ig" 
ment  which  will  liberate  Europe." 

Turning  to  the  American  press,  we  find  most  of  them  ej*™" 
siastically  indorsing  the  peace-league  idea,  while  not  in 
to  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  its  path.  The  New  York  W<> '  »a 
but  one  of  many  papers  to  which  a  league  of  nations  to  ei >r 
peace  seems  to  be  "the  one  intelligent  plan  thus  far  advanc'  c 
take  the  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  a  few  monarchs  and  dipl<  »a« 
and  lodgo  it  in  a  high  court  of  civilization." 
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:an  we  prosper  when  peace  comes? 

A     PROSPERITY  FOUNDED  ON  WAR-ORDERS  can 

/-\      not  survive  the  war,  we  are  being  told,  nor,  in  the 

(-    -*-  opinion  of  high  trade-authorities,  will  American  busi- 

ess  men  find  it  easy  to  meet  in  either  the  foreign  or  the  domestic 

eld  a  newly-energized,   war-sharpened   European  compel ition. 


fine!    but  what's  the  next  act? 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

epublican  speakers  and  writers  were  not  slow  to  use  these  dark 

•edietions  as  campaign  arguments,   and  to  base  on  them  a 

mand  for  a  protective  tariff.     As  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.), 

jr  instance,  put  it,  "Europe  holds  a  mortgage  on  our   full 

nner-pail,"  and  "unless  we  immediately  pay  it  off  by  tariff 

Form,  the  end  of  the  war  will  foreclose  the  mortgage."     In  a 

mpaign  speech,  Mr.  Hughes  told  workingmen  that  it  was  idle 

them  to  expect  a  future  "with  continuous  employment  at 

od  wages  unless  we  set  about  protecting  American  industry." 

hers  predict  a  flood  of  labor  after  the   war  which    may  lower 

kr<s  and  undo  much  that  American  labor  has  recently  gained. 

Vese  warning  voices  have  been  reenforced  by  assertions  made 

road.       Mr.    J.    Ellis    Barker    pictures    "Britain's    Coming 

luslrial   Supremacy"    in    The    Nineteenth    Century    (London, 

lober),  and  asserts  that  the  war  has  doubled  the  economic 

''iciicy  of  Great  Britain,  France,   Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

ten  the  war  is  over,  he  says,  the  United  States  will  no  longer 

competing  with  "industrial  nations  possest  of  an  antiquated 

lit."  but  "will  henceforth  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms 

h  an  Americanized  world."     Americans  will  discover  "that 

war  has  destroyed  their  industrial  paramountcy."     A  most 

!   >liatic  statement  of  the  difficulties  facing  American    business 

industry  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  made  recently  by 

lirman  Hurley,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  a  body 

SO  editors  and  publishers  in  New  York.     He  said  in  part  : 

Within  souud  of  the  guns,  almost  within  reach  of  the  falling 
Is,  Europe  is  reorganizing  her  industries. 
I  nder  the  stress  of  the  life-and  death  struggle  every  effort 
>ing  made  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  production. 

II  distribution,  and  the  use  of  commodities  of  all  kinds.    Con- 
*  atism  in  industrial  ideals  and  methods  have  been  blasted 

1  shattered  to  pieces  in  the  shock  of  war;    old  systems  that 

III  nally  woidd  have  hung  on  for  years  have  been  discarded 
i   day;    old  equipment   that  would   have  been  retained  for 

'|'S  has  been  scrapped  as  fast  as  possible  for  new  installations 

'  >e  most  advanced  type.    New  processes  are  being  discovered, 

J  inventions  are  being  made,  and  new  forms  of  organization 

«  wing  created 

Ihese  changes  are  of  great  concern  to  us.     We  may  not 


realize  this  to-day.  because  things  are  coming  our  way  now, 
but  we  must  look  ahead  to  the  future,  to  conditions  we  must 
prepare  to  meet.  Within  five  years  we  shall  find  a  new  Kurop< 
competing  against  us  with  war-sharpened  brains  and  war- 
hardened  muscles,  not  only  in  our  foreign  markets,  but  also 
right  here  at  home.  If  our  industries  are  not  to  be  caught  slow 
of  mind  and  flabby  of  muscle,  we  must  improve  our  busim  - 
organizations,  must  increase  our  manufacturing  and  merchan- 
dising efficiency,  and  must  keep  pace  u  it  h  en  cry  siep  in  Europe- 
industrial  progress." 

Such  statements  as  that  of  Mr.  Barker,  quoted  above,  con- 
vince the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  thai  "there  is  no  cabinet 
of  a  belligerent  country  which  is  not  now  planning  trade  opera- 
tions after  the  war  the  intention  of  which  will  be  to  force  us 
as  a  people  to  pay  the  enormous  expenses  of  their  great  conflict." 
In  face  of  this,  declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  'Hep.), 
there  are  but  two  ways  to  preserve  our  "paramountcy": 

"One  is  by  speeding  up  manufactures  and  the  other  is  by 
raising  the  tariff.  The  first  will  enable  our  big  industrial  organ- 
izations to  meet  this  coming  sharp  competition  in  foreign  fields 
and  the  other  will  hold  the  home  markets  against  a  flood  of 
things  made  by  cheaper  labor. 

"The  first  depends  upon  our  captains  of  industry,  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  a  fair  share  of  their  markets.  The  second 
depends  upon  Congress  and  the  President." 

Turning  now  tp  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  idea  that 
after  the  war  "Europe  will  in  some  way  overwhelm  the  United 
States  by  her  economic  power  and  her  economic  antagonisms 
to  the  United  States"  is  "obviously  based  on  singular  and 
profound  ignorance."  As  he  pointed  out  in  his  Cincinnati 
speech: 

"From  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  mechanics  of  Europe 
have  been  called  into  the  field;  not  mechanics  merely,  but  men 
of  skill  of  every  sort;  musicians,  men  who  could  play  upon  the 
human  spirit  as  well  as  deftly  handle  a  mechanical  instrument. 
And  the  whole  energy,  the  whole  physical  energy,  the  whole 
dexterity,  the  whole  thought  of  great  nations  have  been  con- 
centrated upon  this  business  of  destruction.  The  business  of 
destruction  has  been  so  successful  that  the  materials  of  economic 
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life  have  been  destroyed  upon  an  enormous  scale.  The  debts 
that  these  nations  are  piling  up  are  so  great  that  the  interest  on 
them  will  equal  the  whole  budgets  of  these  nations  before  the 
war  came  on. 

"And  these  gentlemen  tell  us  that  these  nations  that  have 
spent  their  best  blood  and  energy  for  this  thing  are  in  the  mean- 
time doing  what'.'     Creating  great  bodies  of  goods  which  they 
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are  going  to  ship  to  us  and  dump  on  us  when  the  war  is  over. 
Have  they  ever  seen  a  war?  Have  they  any  imagination?  Have 
they  any  conception  of  what  this  war  means?  Do  they  not 
know  that  the  population  that  is  not  in  the  field  is  bent  in  all 
its  concentrated  energy  upon  one  thing,  namely,  sustaining 
those  who  are  in  the  field? 

"And  are  they  now  creating  dyestuffs  to  ruin  our  markets? 
Are  they  now  manufacturing  silks  to  overcome  our  American 
silk-factories?  Are  they  producing  the  things  that  they  have 
ordinarily  sent  to  America  in  such  abundance,  while  they  are 
in  this  death-grapple,  that  they  are  thinking  of  overwhelming 
America?" 

President  Wilson  does  not  believe  that  our  prosperity  is  due 
to  the  trade  created  by  the  war.  He  informed  his  hearers  that, 
according  to  authoritative  statistics,  our  foreign  commerce 
is  but  4  per  cent,  of  our  total  commerce,  and  that  all  our  war- 
exports  constitute  less  than  1  per  cent.  While  Europe  has 
been  growing  weaker,  our  financial  position  has  been  strength- 
ened mightily.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson's  hearers  were  reminded, 
in  the  last  two  years  "we  have  actually  been  able  to  take  back 
into  our  own  hands  half  of  what  we  have  borrowed  from 
Europe,  and  we  have  accumulated  in  that  time  $2,636,000,000 
of  gold,  which  is  one-third  of  the  gold-supply  of  the  world. 
If  the  war  goes  on  another  year  we  shall  probably  have  half 
the  gold-supply  of  the  world."  Even  if  Europe  should  begin  to 
"dump"  goods  here  after  the  war,  as  "these  men  with  silly 
imaginations"  predict,  we  have  a  means  of  defense,  the  President 
asserted,  in  the  antidumping  law  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

The  President's  optimism  is  shared  bjr  Dr.  Edward  Ewing 
Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.    He  said  at  a  recent  banquet, 


in  the  way  of  dismissing  any  apprehensions  of  a  "war-sharpened" 
competition : 

"Stocks  of  all  kinds  in  Em-ope  are  literally  exhausted  z! 
present.  The  shelves  of  wholesale  and  retail  houses  are  fairly 
stript.  Machinery  of  obsolete  design  is  being  prest  into  service, 
and  makeshifts  are  resorted  to  at  every  turn. 

"It  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  among  business  men  that 
there  is  no  catastrophe  so  great  to  any  business  as  disruption 
of  its  organization.  The  men  who  have  composed  the  business 
organizations  of  European  countries  are  in  the  army.  Mam 
of  them  are  dead.  Machinery,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment 
of  all  kinds  have  been  operated  without  renewals.  The  nations 
are  piling  up  debts,  and  taxes  will  be  high  for  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years  to  come." 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  leading  war- 
ring nations  interest  on  the  war-loans  will  equal  the  total  budget 
before  the  war.  At  least  one  protectionist  Republican  news- 
paper, the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  while  calling  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  looks  for  a  strengthening  and  improvement  of  business 
conditions  after  the  war  rather  than  a  slump.     It  says  editorially : 

' '  The  coming  of  peace  will,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent inflated  demand  for  war-materials.  The  manufacturers  of 
munitions  will  have  to  go  back  to  normal  and  reasonable  profits 
But  even  they,  every  one  of  them,  are  conducting  their  war- 
order  business  with  a  view  to  the  altogether  temporary  charactei 
of  their  markets  and  will  be  ready,  on  a  day's  notice,  to  retun 
to  their  normal  and  regular  business  affairs. 

' '  But  the  loss  of  the  munitions  exports,  as  great  as  they  appea 
in  individual  cases,  will  be  small,  indeed,  in  comparison  t< 
the  tremendous  demand  that  will  come  from  the  warring  coun 
tries  when  they  return  to  the  paths  of  peace.  Europe  mus 
live  when  the  war  ends,  and  it  must  live  by  the  world-old  mean 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  And  wrecked  and  torn  an< 
riven  as  it  will  be,  it  must  turn  to  the  United  States  for  th 
means  of  rehabilitation." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Wilson's  peace  appears  to  be  raging  in  Santo  Domingo  again. — Boston 
Transcript. 

It  is  hard  to  get  into  "Who's  Who"  by  the  "Here's  How"  route. — 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

The  most  welcome  form  of  war-relief  would  be  thai  from  war  itself. — ■ 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledgi  i 

Secretary  Baker  should  be  careful  not  to  make  any  unguarded  allu- 
sions to  Christopher  Columbus. — Rochester  Herald. 

As  between  Villista  bandits  and  Carranzista  d<j  facias  the  United  >\u\<  s 
occupies  a  position  of  malevolent  neutrality. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Germans  Open  Ghent  University. — Newspaper  Head-line.  Of  eourse 
there  will  be  a  course  in  international  law. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

The  resourceful  married  woman  doesn't  have  to  wait  for  Mr.  Pord  to  give 
her  a  man's  pay.  —  Boston   Transcript. 

The  latest  demand  od  the  Greek 
Army  is,  in  effect,  that  it  shall  get  out 
of  Greece. — Savannah  News. 

If  O.  Henry  really  learned  to  write 
short  stories  in  prison,  a  host  of  his 
imitators  deserve  mdeterrninate  sen- 
tences.— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

The  present  high  price  of  wheat  has 
its  pleasant  side  when  one  reflects  that 
bread-pudding  can  hardly  be  justified 
these  days  as  an  economy. — Milwaukee 

Journal. 

One  newspaper  refers  to  the  strike 
at  the  Edison  phonograph  plant  as 
"withouta  parallel."  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  it  did  not  break  all  rec- 
ords.— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  started  the  great 
Chicago  fire.  Another  O'Leary's  bull 
seems  to  have  caused  somewhat  of  a 
conflagration  —  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

The  farmer  who  is  being  congratu- 
lated on  $2  wheat  is  now  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  exactly  how  that  fellow 
who  sold  his  Bethlehem  steel  when  It 
reached  thirty  feels.  Send  your  felici- 
tations to  the  Chicago  speculators 
Boston  Transcript 


We  see  that  wheat  has  gone  up  another  limousine  per  acre.- 
Transcript. 

If  cotton  keeps  on  going  up  we'll  all  have  to  wear  silk  in  self-defense 
Columbia  Slate. 

Von  Mackensen  will  be  known  as  the  man  who  put  rue  in  Roumania 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

By  now  Roumania  probably  realizes  just  how  badly  the  Allies  need< 
her  assistance. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Much  of  the  fugitive  verse  that  is  cluttering  up  magazine  colum 
these  days  apparently  is  fugitive  from  justice. — Newark  News. 

The  Germans  in  Belgium  have  imprisoned  a  Dr.   Bull.     His  offer) 
probably  consists  in  being  related  to  John. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 
Cotton  consumption  is  one.  sort  against  which  the  health  authorit 

take  no  steps. — Columbia  Slate. 

Cheer  up,  consumer,  coal  is  $50 
ton  in  Italy. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Professor  Munsterberg  says  tl 
after  the  war  German  Kultur  will  r 
the  world.  O  Death,  where  is  t 
sting! — Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  O'Laughlin's   report  that 
Illinois  farmers  are  kicking  about 
income   tax    ought   to    stimulate  t 
"back- to- the- land"    movement  c 
siderably. — Chicago  Herald.  . 

Constantine  of  Greece  spends  all  > 
spare  time  congratulating  himself  tl  ■ 
unlike  Ferdinand  of  Roumania,  he  1 
not  bite  into  the  pie  before  it  ! 
cooled  sufficiently.— New  York  Ever  9 
Sun. 

It  was  said  at  the  Clinical  Cong* 
in  Philadelphia  that  high  living  s 
responsible  for  most  operations.  ' 
havo  long  suspected  it.  But  the  - 
tors  insist  on  living  high. — New 
Morning  Telegraph. 

The  hyphenates  are  now  claii1^ 
that  old  Doc  Cook  discovered  M 
north  pole  because  his  father  w  •' 
German.  It  does  seem  as  tho  » 
Teutons  were  doing  everything  pofM 
to  win  over  tho  King  of  Denmai 
Boston  Transcript. 


/  BEG  PARDON     \ 
I    BUT  YOU'LL      v— ' "V 
\  HAVE    TO  CrET  OFF  v- 
)  1  HAVE  Sone.  FRIENDS       ) 
\WHO    WiSM  TO  SIT"  HERE   ( 


TnE  END  OF  THE   BENCH. 

Blessington  in  the  El  Paso  Times 
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THE   BLOCKADE   OF  AMERICA 
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THE  DANCE  that  the  U-53  led  Allied  and  neutral  ship- 
ping just  outside  American  territorial  waters  has  set 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  papers  all  agog.  Unani- 
mously they  declare  that  the  action  of  the  U-53  and  her  consorts 
xmounts  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  to  a  blockade  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  evince  no  little  curiosity  as  to  what  action 
Washington  will  take,  if  any. 
The  Manchester  Guardian's  view 
if  the  episode  runs: 

"It  is,  in  fact,  a  blockade  of 
American  ports.  American  steam- 
ers seem  to  have  been  stopt  along 
with  the  rest,  and  if  they  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  other 
neutrals  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment is  obviously  a  matter  of 
taste  or  of  tact,  and  if  circum- 
stances were  to  change  would  be 
iablo  to  disappear  altogether, 
[n  effect,  therefore,  Germany 
tlaims  the  right  to  decide  what 
s  to  go  in  or  out  of  American 
>orts,   under  penalty,  if  she  dis- 

pproves,  of  the  loss  of  the 
hips  and  the  ducking,  if  not  the 

rowning,  of  American  citizens. 

'his  is  not  only  a  blockade    of 

be  United  States,  but  the  most 

ruel,  if  the  most  capricious  and 

rbitrary,  of  blockades. 

''We  are  apparently  asked  to 

elieve  that  the    U-53  went   to 

merican  waters  to  post  a  let- 

ir,  and  that    her    blockade    of 

merican  ports  is  merely  a  high- 

urited    episode    of    the    return 

urney.     No    one    will    believe 

at.     This  new  campaign   is   a 

liberate  affront  to  the  United 

ates  forced  on  the  Govern- 
nt  of  Germany  by  the  same 
'ion  that  forced  on  the  war." 


The  incident    will    force    the 

esident  to  some  action,  says  the  Paris   Journal  <lc.<  Dibats, 

tk  a  slightly  malicious  smile,  and  it  continues: 

IThea  •  ;i  I  tempts  threaten  the  whole  trade  of  t  he  United  States; 
'  can  not  leave  the  Government  at  Washington  indifferent . 
i  if  no  American  lives  have  been  lost.    They  are  equivalent 
blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.   .  .   .  President 
300  is  now  forced  to  declare  himself.     If  he  were  not  to  pro- 
in  a  fitting  way  as  the  head  of  a  great   State,   he  would 
redil  himself." 
he    Loudon    Spectator   develops    the    thesis    that    this   action 
been   taken  by  Germany   to  show  her  "contempt    for   the 
erlessness    of    the    United    States"    to    intervene    effect  ually 
bue  -ude  of  the  Allies  and  in  order  to  force  this  (io\  eminent 
»iit  Forth  peace-overtures  at  the  risk  of  German  displeasure 
ild  Washington  refuse.     The  Sp<  ctator  adds: 

iioni  the  German  point  of  view  there  are  practically   no 

"laindi.-ai  ions'    to    submarine    fright  fulness.      Come    what 

■  America  not  only  will  not,  but  can  not,  give  material  help 

'crmauy.     There  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  her  as  an  active 

or  as  a  friendly  neutral.     Again,  the  Germans  argue,  with 

eat  show  of  reason,  that  American  official  enmit\    can  not 

Ire  them.     Britain,  they  know,  is  not  going  to  let   the  war 

■    tor  want  of  money,  and  tho  American  help  in  this  respect 

"  be  pleasant  to  tho  Allies,  it  could  not  affect  the  war  in  the 


TITE  NEW  PRIGHTPULNESS 

Admiral  VON  TiRrrrz — "Piracy   is   dead.     Still,  I    like    t<>    think 
that,  under  another  name,  tho  good  work  goes  on." 

— Punch  (London). 


least.  Finally,  the  Germans  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
material  power  of  America,  either  by  land  or  sea,  is  not  worth 
thinking  about.  America  could  not  raise  or  maintain  an  army 
under  eight  or  nine  months  at  the  very  least,  and  no  German 
wants  to  look  beyond  that  period.  Once  again,  then,  says 
Berlin,  why  worry  about  Washington.'  If  America  say-  this  i- 
in  reality  forcing  war   upon   her,   the  Germans   will  no  doubt 

l>e  quite  willing  to    admit    the 
plea.      Force     i-      always      their 

remedy 

'"There  has  hitherto  been 
enough  apparent  yielding  to 
America  to  give  Germany  the 
power  of  threatening,  a  power 
which  she  dearly  loves  to  employ. 
'You  can  stop  this  war  if  you 
like  to  exert  yourself.  If  you 
don't,  look  out  for  t  he  hatchet  of 
Germany,  for  she  means  to  hack 
her  way  through  to  victory.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  or 
anybody  else  stand  in  her  way. 
She  will  strike  you  as  readily  as 
if  you  had  been  her  enemy  from 
the  beginning.  Now  you  are 
warned  and  can  take  your  ehoici  .' 
That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  Germany's 
message  to  America.  That  is 
what  Germany  means." 

The  torpedoing  of  the  Dutch 
ship  Blommeradijk  off  Nantucket 
by  the  U-5S  lias  infuriated  the 
Dutch  press.  The  Amsterdam 
Ha  n delsblad  remarks: 


"A  forcible  protest  must  he 
made  by  us  against  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Blommersdijk,  which  was 
bound  from  New  York  to  Rot- 
terdam with  a  cargo  of  grain  con- 
signed to  the  Dutch  Government . 
Whatever  explanations  may  be 
offend,  no  sort  of  excuse  can  be 
found  for  the  torpedoing  of  a 
Dutch  ship  that  was  not  carrying 
contraband.  Mr.  Daniels's  report  that  the  German  submarines 
observed  all  the  regulations  of  international  law  is  untrue." 
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The  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  is  very  angry  with  Washington  for 
not  issuing  a  prompt  protest,  and  it  tells  us  rather  pointedly  just 
what   we  ought    to  do: 

"Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  the  submarine  war  was  carried 
to  the  door  of  America,  and  nothing  ha-  been  done.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  our  ships  are  allowed  to  he  torpedoed  right  on 
the  American  coast'.'  We  say  in  all  frankness  to  America  that 
.submarine  war  must  be  stopt  and  Germany  must  he  told  that 
mistaken,  which  all  the  world  know  are  no  mistakes,  will  no 
longer  he  tolerated.  Let  America  speak  the  redeeming  word 
lest  she  rue  deeply  in  the  future  having  neglected  a  task  plainly 
to  he  expected  from  the  mightiest  neutral." 

The  views  of  Tht  Spectator  seem  to  be  born<  out  by  the 
German  pre--,  for  a  number  of  not  uninfluentia]  organs  plainly 

state  that  the  actions  of  the  U-6S  were  intended  as  a  warning 
to  neutrals.  For  example,  the  Berlin  /)»  .>.-,-).,  Tageszeitung 
writes: 

"If  the  United  states  considers   it    from    a    cool,  practical 
standpoint,  the  idea  of  war  with  Germany,  which  i-  occasionally 
threatened  there,  even  by  leading  personalities,  must  appear  in  a 
new  light.     On  the  other  hand,  new  light  Bhould  also  dawn     • 
those  Germans  who  exaggerate  the  American  danger  to  us." 
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GERMAN  EFFORTS  TO  WIN  POLAND 


THE  BLANDISHMENTS  of  both  Russia  and  Germany 
are  falling  upon  deaf  ears  in  Poland.  Now  that  the 
war  has  raised  that  once  great  land  into  a  factor  in  the 
European  balance  of  power,  the  Poles  seem  to  have  taken  an 
open-eyed  view  of  the  situation,  have  realized  their  vital  geo- 
graphical position,  and  flatly  decline  to  entertain  any  proposition 
for  their  future  short  of  an  entirely  free  and  independent  Polish 
Kingdom  under  a  Polish  King  of  their  own  election.  Polish 
papers,  naturally  enough;  can  not 
say  very  much,  as  they  appear 
under  the  censorship  of  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerents,  so  we 
must  look  to  the  neutral  press 
for  the  unfettered  expression  of 
Polish  opinion.  Such  an  exposi- 
tion appears  in  the  Neue  Zurcln  i 
Zeitung,  a  Swiss  paper  generally 
friendly  to  the  Teutonic  Powers, 
from  the  pen  of  an  observer  who 
has  spent  many  months  in  Po- 
land under  the  German  occupa- 
tion. This  account  tells  us  that 
despite  German  efforts  to  win 
Polish  sympathies  for  the  cause 
of  the  Teutonic  belligerents,  Po- 
land looks  upon  the  German  oc- 
cupation with  no  very  friendh 
eye.     It  proceed  >: 

"Germany's  first  care  was  to 
bring  to  an  acute  crisis  the  latent 
hostility  between  Warsaw  and 
Petrograd,  and  to  induce  the 
Polish  nation  to  consider  itself, 
then  and  there,  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent commonwealth. 

"But  this  was  only  the  nega- 
tive part  of  the  German  program. 
Its  main  aim  was  to  win  over 
Poland  definitely  to  the  Central 
Powers.  The  first  great  step  along 

this  line  was  the  Polonization  of  the  entire  school  system,  starting 
with  the  famous  university  of  Warsaw.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  quite  natural  frictions  between  the 
German  authorities  and  the  Polish  municipalities  and  clergy. 

"The  second  important  step  was  to  grant  self-government  to 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  orderly 
municipal  election  in  the  memory  of  even  its  oldest  inhabitants 
took  place  in  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom.  We  again  regret  to 
have  to  state  that  the  German  administration,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  persists  in  continuing  the  practise  of  the  Russian 
principle,  divide  et  impera." 

The  writer  in  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  warns  us  that,  in  read' 
ing  dispatches  from  Poland,  "all  that  glisters  is  not  gold": 

"  The  German  press  have  done  their  level  best  to  make  the 
German  people  and  the  world  at  large  believe  that  the  efforts 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  to  bring  the  Poles 
into  their  camp  have  succeeded.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
writer  of  these  lines  from  a  profound  and  protracted  study  of  th< 
situation  on  the  spot  can  in  truth  certify. 

"A  few  instances  will  hear  out  our  statement.  Several 
monl  lis  ago,  the  semiofficial  Wolff  Agency  sent  out  a  telegraphic 
report  that  a  meeting  of  eighty  Polish  deputies  in  Warsaw  fully 
indorsed  the  policy  of  Ihe  Teutonic  Powers  and  resolved  to  leave 
the  solution  of  the  Polish  problem  entirely  to  them.  A  few  days 
later  a  real  meeting  of  one  hundred  Polish  delegates  actually 
took  place  where  independence  was  postulated,  without,  how- 
ever, either  attacking  Russia  or  complimenting  Germany.  The 
Wolff  Agency  did  not  breathe  a  word  about  that  incident." 

Polish  opinion,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  the  benevolence 

of  the  German  occupation,  is  a  little  puzzled  at  the  absence  of 

Lmilar  benevolence  to  their  brethren  who  inhabit  thai  portion 


of  Poland  which  has  long  been  under  German  rule, 
tributor  to  the  Swiss  journal  continues: 


The  con- 


THE  TEMPTER. 

Kaiseb  (to  Poland) — '•  I  will  give  you  all  that  lies  before  you." 

Poland — "But  what  of  that  which  Ues  behind  me  ?  " 

Kaiser — "  Oh.  that  is  mine:  you  can't  expect  me  to  part  with  that. 

— Mucha  (Moscow,  late  Warsaw). 


"The  Polish  papers  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  many 
beneficent  administrative  measures  taken  by  the  German 
Government,  but  refuse  to  attribute  to  them  any  political  sig- 
nificance whatever,  so  far  as  the  Polish  nation  is  concerned. 
Neither  do  the  Poles  interpret  the  present  benevolent  attitude 
toward  them  as  a  turning-point  in  the  general  Polish  policy  of 
Potsdam.  They  know,  and  do  not  forget  either,  that  the 
situation  of  their  brethren  in  Posen  has  remained  the  same  as  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  that  the  young  'Prussians'  of  Polish 

descent  are  forbidden  to  frequent 
the  new  Polish  colleges  and  the 
re-Polonized  University  of  War- 
saw as  established  by  the  Ger- 
man Government! 

"In  one  word,  the  Poles  of 
conquered  Poland  reject,  as  do 
their  brethren  who  still  remain 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar,  a 
mere  provincial  autonomy.  They 
refuse  to  enter  any  binding  politi- 
cal agreement  with  the  Germar. 
Empire  as  such,  and  they  are  not 
inclined  to  listen  to  any  compro- 
mise whatever  relating  to  an  in 
dependent  Poland." 

One  of  the  Polish  papers,  th< 
Krakow  Czas,  gives  this  pictur 
of  the  Germanization  of  Polanil 
written  by  a  Pole  living  in  Plotsk 

"If  in  Warsaw  and  Lodz  th 
Polish  language  is  given  its  du 
place,  the  opposite  is  true  aboi 
the  provinces.     On  my  way  froi 
Lodz    to   Plotsk  I  did  not  me< 
with  a  single  Polish  inscriptini 
The  sign-posts  regularly  bore  tl 
inscriptions  Dorf  X.  (village),  G 
(manor),  or  Sladt  Z.  (town).   0 
casionally  tilings  assume  quite 
humorous    aspect.      About   fi 
miles  from  Plotsk  I  entered  a  v 
lage  which  on  the  sign-post  w 
described  as  Dorf  Deutsche  Ek 
(German  Oak  village).    I  Ion 
that  in  these  districts  there  had  been  many  German  settle 
most  of  them  completely  Polonized;  nevertheless,  it  seemed 
credible  to  me  that  those  colonists  should  wish  to  emphas 
publicly  in  that  way  the  German  character  of  their  village, 
asked  the  first  peasant  I  met  how  long  it  was  that  the  villi 
had  borne  that  proud  name.    'For  about  a  year,  sir!' 

"A  similar  thing  can  be  marked  in  the  small  towns.    Aim 
all  of  them  are  full  of  streets  called  by  the  names  of  Genu 
army  commanders.     In  such  a  place  as  Gluvno  (officially  St  j 
Gluvno),  the  chief  street,  in  which  the  houses  bow  deep  tow  I 
mother  earth,  bears  the  proud  name  of  Tlindenburgstrasse." 


AN  AMERICAN'S  GIFT  TO  ENGLAND— Calling  for  see 
unmistakable  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  the  English  nation  tc s 
American  benefactor,  the  London  Daily  Mail  writes: 

"With  unexampled  generosity  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  who,  i& 
his  brother  Wilbur,  now  dead,  invented  the  modern  aeropl  e, 
and  his  representatives  in  this  country  have  presented  t;U 
valuable  flying  patents  to  the  British  nation. 

"Earlier  in  the  war  the  Government   paid  a  trifling  $7oJ 
to  cover  royalties  under  the  Wright  patents  for  our  war-*0" 
planes.     Next  March  the  original  British  patent  lapses. 
Wright  will  not  renew  it.  and  every  British  maker  will  he  e 
of  royalty. 

"The  Wright  Brothers,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  always  iooke»- 
England,  the  home  of  their  ancestry,  as  the  most  favored  na<"- 
They  gave  her  the  first  offer  of  their  great  secret,  and  even  j^ 
Lord  Maldane  showed  them  the  door  they  did  not  forgel  '' 
affection.  It  rests  with  the  British  Government  now  to  i  w" 
fest  in  worthy  fashion  the  gratitude  of  this  country.  AndW 
we  hope  that  our  great  universities  will  seize  the  chan(  i 
confer  their  honors  on  the  splendid  inventor?" 
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No  eyes  to  see  the  world  situation, 
operation  is  what  he  needs. 


JAPAN'S   OPPORTUNITY 

SOMNOLENT  CHINA  is  about  to  receive  a  rude  awakening 
at  the  hands  of  Japan,  say  many  shrewd  American  ob- 
servers in  the  Far  East,  and  they  prophesy  that  under 
the  new  Japanese  Premier,  Field-Marshal  Count  Terauchi, 
China  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  Korea  and  will  be 
luiiily  absorbed  by  the 
same  man  who  trium- 
phantly managed  the  si- 
lent submersion  of  the 
Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm.  One  Far-Eastern 
authority,  Mr.  George 
Bronson  Rea.the  publisher 
of  the  Shanghai  Far-East- 
ern Review,  tells  us  that — 

"While  the  great  war 
is  in  progress  and  the 
Presidential  campaign  is 
monopolizing  the  attention 
of  America;  while  no 
Power  in  the  world  can 
interfere,  the  Japanese 
jingoes  believe  that  the 
hour  has  struck  for  them 
to  act  and  make  good 
their  claims  to  full  control 
>ver  China.  They  must 
ace  the  Powers  after  the 

var  with  the  accomplished  fact.     The  stage  has  been  carefully 
>re pared  for  the  final  act  in  the  great  drama  " 

It  is  curiously  significant  to  find  this  opinion  exprest  almost 
a  the  same  words  by  the  Tokyo  Yamato,  where  we  read: 

Now,  while  England  is  en- 
rossed  in  her  great  war  and 
America  in  the  Presidential 
lections,  Japan  should  deter- 
liue  to  settle  once  and  for  all 
er  China  policy.  If  she  waits 
mil  the  American  naval  pro- 
rata is  completed  it  will  be  too 
ite.  It'  Japan  misses  the  pres- 
ii  opportunity  to  settle  the 
fieri i al  question,  it  will  never 
%wa  return.  Now  is  the  vital 
loment  for  action." 

Vaother  Japanese  authority, 
rof.  Masao  Kambe,  of  Kyoto 
aiversity,  is  equally  convinced 
■'I  the  moment  for  action  has 
rived,  for  he  writes  in  the  Tokyo 
Magazine: 

'Whether  in   the    matter   of 

'"iial   expansion   Japan   shall 

sume   an   aggressive  policy  or 

■■>"«  ly  remain  content  to  rest  on 

e    defensive,   trusting    to    the 

ivy  of  the  world,  is  a  question 

fundamental  importance  to  the 

untry,  and  never  more  so  than 

present.     As  things  look  now 

would  seem  that  then-  is  noth- 

r  for  her  but  to  take  an  ag- 

pssive  attitude.     For  Japan  a 

*re  defensive  policy  would  mean 

regression. 

"Unless  she  is  prepared  to  go 
like  other  Powers  and  take 
at  she  can,  it  is  a  question 
ether  she  wall  be  able  to  retain 
hi  her  present  possessions." 

Meanwhile  China  has  furnished 


WAKING  HIM   UP. 


no  ears  to  hear  Japan's  demands.     A  surgical 

—Tokyo  Puck. 


The  big  knife  is  out. 


a  convenient  excuse  in  an  incident  that  recently  happened  at 
Chen-Chia-Tung  in  southern  Manchuria,  where  Chinese  troop-. 
attacked  a  body  of  Japanese  soldiers.  Japan  has  demandei 
reparation  and  negotiations  have  dragged  along  from  weeks  to 
months.  In  commenting  on  this  situation,  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
rebukes    China  for  not   immediately    submitting    to    Japan 

demands    and  recognizing 
the    Mikado    as   her    1 
friend.       The      Mainichi 
proceeds: 

"If  China  is  not  con- 
vinced that  Far-Ea.-tern 
problems  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  and  perma- 
nently solved  without 
genuine  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  Japan 
and  China,  and  if  she  re- 
gards such  friendship  as 
a  mere  diplomatic  compli- 
ment, and  always  cleaves 
to  such  conventional  in- 
terpretations, rejecting 
Japan's  overtures,  then 
there  is  no  help.  But 
China  must  not  be  so. 
Chino-Japanese  friendship 
ought  to  be  like  that  of 
tutor  and  pupil,  parent 
and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  brothex  and  sister. 
To  attain  such  intimate 
relation,  China  must  de- 
cide upon  a  responsible  person  and  let  him  face  the  new- 
problem  immediately  and  solve  it  without  delay.  The  further- 
ing of  such  friendly  relation  is  work  that  should  be  performed 
by  loyal  citizens  who  are  faithful  to  their  duty,  are  familiar 
with  international   affairs,  and   understand    the    pressing  need 

of  their  country." 

The  demands  that  Japan  makes 
upon  China  for  reparation  for 
the  Chen-Chia-Tung  incident, 
which  seems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  a  soldiers'  brawl,  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Mainichi: 

"According  to  a  report  from 
the  United  States.  Japan's  de- 
mands are  considered   light  and 

reasonable;  they  consist  of  no 
more  than  ^1)  an  apology,  '_'  an 
indemnity.  (3)  employment  of 
Japanese  soldiers  as  military  in- 
structors.     (4)     employment      of 

Japanese  advisers,  'i  to  station 
Japanese  garrisons  in  South 
Manchuria  and  Kast  Mongolia, 
and  (6)  to  station  Japanese 
police    where    a    Large    number  of 

Japanese  people  reside. 

"There  is  nothing  serious 
among  these  requests,  and  each 
one  of  them  already  has  its 
precedent  in  past  records.    Where 

the  Chinese  troops  are  too  dan- 
gerous and  police  unreliable,  not 
only  is  there  no  other  salvation 
than  protection  from  dependable 

Japanese     police,    but     even     the 

Chinese  themselves  hanker  after 
the  Japanese  protection  in  the 
disturbed  districts.  Such  re- 
quests are  proper  and  necessary. 
"  It  is  not  at  all  wise  for  China 
to  speak  too  much  of  her  sov- 
ereignty, when  it  is  beyond  her 
power  to  enforce  it.  resulting  in 
loss  not  only  to  foreigners  but 
also   to   her  own   people.     It    is 


READY. 

Its  edge  will  soon  be  tried  on  Chinese  soil. 

— Osaka  PucX. 
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against  the  law  of  rule  to  rely  too  much  upon  a  mere  name, 
causing  constant  trouble  among  citizens  and  between  the  foreign 
Powers  and  endangering  human  life.  Such  a  course  will  lead 
the  Chinese  nation  into  gross  error.  To  accede  to  the  Japanese 
demands  politely,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  East,  must  be  the  sole  and  rightful  solution  of  the 
problem." 

According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Japan's  demands 
on  China  are  not  regarded  by  Washington  as  "light  and  reason- 
able"; on  the  contrary,  it  says: 

"The  text  of  these  demands  has  been  kept  secret,  as  was 
done  in  1915,  but  the  United  States  Government,  which  has 
seen  a  copy,  has  protested  that  they  constitute  a  violation 
of  its  treaty  rights.  Whatever  the  facts,  the  Elder  Statesmen 
seem  convinced  that  Marquis  Okuma  was  not  using  Japan's 
opportunity  against  China  to  the  full.  Count  Terauchi,  who  is 
an  ardent  believer  in  a  forward  policy  in  China,  is  not  likely 
to  invite  that  suspicion.  A  new  Chino-Japanese  conflict  is, 
therefore,  possible. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  America  and  Americans  have 
lately  developed  much  interest  in  China.  President  Wilson 
has  reversed  his  former  policy  of  discouraging  American  par- 
ticipation in  loans  in  China.  Americans  are  building  the  first 
motor  highway  in  China  and  getting  the  monopoly  of  motor- 
traffic  on  it;  and  American  engineers  and  contractors  are  now  in 
China  preparing  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Behind  these  American  ventures  are  some  of  the  most 
powerful  financial  personalities  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  American-Japanese  relations 
should  Japan  press  forward  a  policy  in  China  which  is  consid- 
ered in  Amerite  to  conflict  with  American  rights  and  interests." 

Meantime  the  new  Premier,  Count  Terauchi,  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  Tokyo  Jiji,  protests  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  Japan's  foreign  policy.     He  says: 

"The  foreign  policy  of  Japan  does  not  change  with  the  Cabinet. 
Our  friends  abroad  are  aware  of  this,  and  the  agitation  in  America 
and  elsewhere  is  based  upon  a  misconception.  Militarism  or 
territorial  aggrandizement  are  mere  jingo  phrases.  The  soldiers 
of  Japan  are  not  and  never  have  been  bullies  or  ruthless  ag- 
gressors. Indeed,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  outline  the 
policy  of  this  Administration,  which,  after  all,  must  [be  in  the 
same  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and  consequently 
have  the  same  regard  for  all  treaties,  alliances,  and  friendships 
as  the  preceding  Administrations  of  the  last  half  century.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  do  our  best  for  Japan  and  conserve  also  the 
requirements  of  good  neighborliness  and  friendship.  It  cer- 
tainly must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  any  one  of  Japan's 
good  faith,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  waste  words  contradicting  and 
denying  the  mischievous  associations  and  most  unwarranted 
presumptions  of  those  who  misinterpret  my  motives  or  forecast 
ray  future  policies." 

Helpless  China  looks  to  America  as  her  only  hope.  The 
Chinese  papers,  both  English  and  vernacular,  expect  American 
influence  to  modify  Japan's  pressure.  The  Peking  and  Tientsin 
Times,  however,  fears  that  American  championship  may  "make 
China  recalcitrant  if  not  actually  provocative."  It  is  promptly 
taken  to  task  by  the  Peking  Gazette,  which  also  says: 

"While  it  is  improbable  that  America  would  attempt  to  follow 
up  by  force  any  diplomatic  action  which  she  might  take  pending 
the  construction  of  her  great  Pacific  fleet,  Japan  can  not  flout  a 
serious  expression  of  American  opinion  regarding  any  particular 
Japanese  action  in  China.  Tho  for  the  next  decade  the  Japanese 
may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naval  arm  of  America,  their 
present  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  such  an  immense 
;md  vital  interest  that  it  is  a  veritable  Achilles'  heel  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  An  American 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  may  not  be,  a  probability;  but  in 
certain  eventualities  it  is  a  possibility,  and  the  Japanese  who 
are  inclined  to  ridicule  American  inquiries  regarding  Japanese 
action  in  China  will  do  well  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind. 

"And  so  far  as  China  is  concerned,  we  have  to  state  that 
•  very  indication  of  American  sympathy  with,  and  interest,  in, 
i tie  trials  daily  heaped  on  us  by  the  Japanese  is  a  message  of 
courage  to  bear  up  against  the  oppressor  until  the  day  of  freedom 
come 


GERMANY  BLOWS   UP   NORWAY'S   SHIPS 

FOLLOWING  THE  EXAMPLE  of  Sweden,  Norway 
has  closed  her  territorial  waters  to  the  submarines  of  all 
the  belligerent  Powers.  Such  craft  may  navigate  in 
Norwegian  waters  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  they  must 
remain  upon  the  surface  and  fly  their  national  flag.  Any 
submarine,  says  the  decree,  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  is  liable  to  attack  by  the  Norwegian  Navy.  This 
step  has  been  viewed  in  Berlin  as  a  departure  from  neutrality, 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  said  to  be  in  a 
critical  state.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thus  briefly  states 
the  position: 

"The  present  phase  began  with  the  declaration  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  that  the  navigation  of  its  territorial  waters 
would  be  forbidden  to  all  foreign  submarines  of  whatever  nation- 
ality and  whatever  character.  A  similar  declaration  was  made 
some  months  earlier  by  the  Swedish  Government  and  was  not 
resented  by  Germany. 

"She  chose,  however,  to  resent  violently  the  declaration  by 
Norway,  presumably  because  navigation  through  Norwegian 
territorial  waters  was  of  greater  value  to  the  German  submarines 
attacking  the  Archangel  trade,  and  perhaps  of  some  value  to  those 
attempting  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Accordingly,  a  very  minatory 
German  note,  almost  an  ultimatum,  was  dispatched  to  the 
Norwegian  Government,  and  pending  the  reply  to  it  the  German 
submarines  have  been  running  amuck  among  Norwegian  trading- 
vessels,  sinking  and  capturing  them  practically  as  if  Germany 
and  Norway  already  were  at  war. 

"This  may  be  only  a  strong  piece  of  bluff  on  Germany's  part, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  she  should  make  a  new  enemy  un- 
necessarily. But  the  risk  of  war  does  exist,  and  if  it  broke  out  it 
would  be  Great  Britain,  and  not  any  other  of  the  major  Allies, 
on  whom  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  would  fall." 

The  German  view-point  is  set  forth  in  an  interview  given  by 
Dr.  Zimmermann,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Christiania  Aftenposten. 
He  said: 

"Germany  intends  to  take  severe  measures  against  the 
decree,  which  is  absolutely  unneutral,  according  to  Paragraph  13 
of  The  Hague  Convention,  being  directed  exclusively  against 
Germany.  Norway's  attitude  is  evidently  inspired  by  unfriendly 
sentiments  toward  Germany  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  more  irritated, 
as  the  decree  is  obviously  dictated  by  British  wishes.  Norway 
here  practically  gives  way  to  Great  Britain. 

"Some  of  the  Swedish  newspapers  assert  the  Norwegim 
measure  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Swedish  Government,  bu( 
this  is  not  the  exact  truth.  The  Swedish  decree  was  founded  or 
several  flagrant  breaches  of  neutrality  by  belligerents  in  Swedisl 
waters.  Norway  had  no  similar  reason  to  take  action.  Th< 
Swedish  decree  is  directed  against  all  Powers.  Norway,  on  th< 
other  hand,  is  really  the  first  neutral  State  which  consciously 
has  directed  a  blow  against  Germany  alone. 

"Norway  goes  further  by  excluding  commercial  submarines 
Norwegian  newspapers  assert  Germany  is  torpedoing  Nor 
wegian  ships  without  warning.  This  is  pure  fiction.  German; 
strictly  follows  the  recognized  methods  of  marine  warfare  am 
has  no  reason  to  fear  criticism  during  her  present  stmggl 
for  existence." 

Norwegian  papers  state  that,  altho  Norway  is  technically  a 
peace  with  Germany,  ships  to  the  value  of  $27,000,000  and  n 
fewer  than  149  Norwegian  lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence  ( 
[/-boat  activities.     Tho  Christiania  Verdens  Gang  writes: 

"The  deliberate  murder  of  so  many  Norwegian  sailors  ii 
evitably  makes  bad  blood  between  the  two  nations,  and 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  forgotten  in  Norwa; 
The  brutal  deeds  of  German  submarines,  however,  have  ni 
caused  any  hysterics  among  Norwegian  ship-owners.  Trade  ai 
commerce  go  on  as  usual,  and  there  is  no  symptom  of  nervou 
iiess  on  the  Bourse.  The  Norwegian  nation  is  confident  tl 
Government  was  strictly  within  its  rights  according  to  int'< 
national  law  in  taking  the  step  which  caused  so  much  exciteme 
in  Germany.  Outside  of  Germany  not  a  single  voice  has  be< 
raised  against  it." 
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BREAD  FOR  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  BORDER. 


WHAT   OUR   MEN  EAT  IN  MEXICO 


A  CCORDING  TO  THE  ABLE  REPORTER  of  the  avcr- 
/-\  age  daily,  whose  eye  and  ear  for  news  are  both  "of 
-*■  -*-  a  keenness,"  as  the  late  Henry  James  would  say,  our 
troops  in  Mexico,  and  presumably  elsewhere,-are  not  well  fed, 
especially  if  they  are  of  the  National  Guard  variety.  Relying 
on  these  reports,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  "pass  the  hat" 
for  funds  with  which  to  improve  our  soldiers'  fare.  Participa- 
tion in  this  proceeding  by 'the  Army  or  Guard  was  promptly 
forbidden  by  a  War-Department  order.  In  The  Hotel  World 
(New  York,  October)  a  contributor,  who  does  not  sign  his 
name  but  is  vouched  for  by  the  editor  as  "a  veteran  quarter- 
master attache,  fully  familiar  with  all  the  facts,"  commends  the 
"absolute  wisdom"  of  this  order.  To  show  that  our  soldiers 
on  the  border  are  exceptionally  well  fed,  he  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  certainly  calculated  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of 
tho  hungry: 

TROOP  "M,"  EIGHTH  CAVALRY,  MENU  CARDS 

Saturday,  August  12 
BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal  and  Milk 

Boof  Stew 

Hot  Cakes  Sirup 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Baked  Sparo  Rib  Pie 

lloilod  Cabbage 

Baked  Potatoes 

sliced  Tomatoes 

Boilod  Rico  Pudding 

Ico  Water 

SUPPER 

Hamburger  Roast 

Spanish  Sauce 

Potatoes  in  Cream 

Hot  Rolls 

Iced  Tea 

Sunday,  August  13 

BREAKFAST 

Icod  Cantaloupe 

Oatmeal  and  Milk 

Small  Sirloin  Steak 

Spanish  Sauce 

Bread  Coffco 

DINNER 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Roast  Round  of  Beet 


Brown  Gravy 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Sliced  Cucumbers 

Bread  Pudding 

Vanilla  Sauce 

Bread  Ice  Water 

SUPPER 

Liver  Wurst 

Potato  Salad 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Plain  Cako 

Bread 

Iced  Tea 

Monday,  August  11 

BREAKFAST 

Oatmeal  and  Milk 

Beef  stew 

Hot  Cakes  sirup 

Bread  Coffee 

DINNER 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup 

English  Beefsteak  Pie 

Steamed  Potatoes 

Sliced    Cucumbers    and    Tomatoes 

Bread  Pudding 

Broad  Ice  Water 

SUPPBB 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 

German  Fried  Potatoes 

Stewed  Prunes 

Broad  Ie<xl  Tea 


Tuesday,  August  15 

BREAKFAST 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Cream 

Baked  Sausage  and  Gravy 

Buttered  Toast 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Yankee  Bean  Soup 

Fricassee  of  Mutton 

Steamed  Dumplings 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Bread 

Ice  Cold  Watermelon 

Ice  Water 

SUPPER 

Beef  Stew,  Irish  Stylo 
Corn  Cake 

Apple  Jelly 

Bread 

Iced  Tea 

Wednesday,  August  16 

BREAKFAST 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Milk 
Scrambled  Brains  and  Eggs 
German  Fried  Potatoes 
Bread  Coffco 

DINNER 

Rice-Tomato  soup 
Beef  a  la  Mode 

Baked  Potatoes 

Buttered  Carrots 
Watermelon  Preserves 
Bread  Ice  Water 

SUPPER 

Roast  Beef  Hash 

i.yonuaise  Potatoes 

Coffee  Cake 

.lolly 
Iced  Tea 


Thursday,  August  17 

BREAKFAST 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Milk 

Hamburger  Steak  and  Gravy 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Coffee  Cake 
Coffee  Milk 

DINNER 

Rice  and  Beef  Broth 

Spare  Rib  Pot  Pie 

Boiled  Cabbage 

Boiled  Potato'  a 

Broad  Pudding 

Iced  Coffee 

SUPPBB 

Chili  ("on  Came 
Au  Gratta  Potato 

Plain  Muffins 
Bread  Iced  Tea 

Friday,  August  18 

BREAKFAST 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Milk 

Chili  Con  Came 

Fried  Potatoes 

Hot  Cakes  and  Sirup 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Cream    of   Cabbage   Soup 

Baked   "Vera   Cruz''   Fish 

Tomato  Sauce 

Steamed  Potato 

Stewed  Tomatoes 

Chocolate  Pie 

Bread  Ice  Water 

SUPPBB 

Macaroni  and  CI 
German  Fried  Potato 
Apple-Tapioca  Pudding 
Bread  Iced  Tea 


Ami  this  organization,  we  arc  assured  by  the  veteran  quarter- 
master, "lived  on  the  ration,"  that  is  to  say,  it  drew  and 
expended  its  money  value,  no  more  and  no  less,  living  strictly 
within  thai  sum.  leaving  no  indebtedness  to  carry  forward  and 
involving  no  drawing  upon  other  funds!  Wives  of  some  of  the 
officers,  with  children  to  clothe  and  educate,  laughingly  declare, 
wo  are  told,  that  "the  men,"  meaning  the  troops  serving  under 
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their  husbands,  "live  better  than  we  can  afford  to."  If  stomach- 
trouble  breaks  out  among  the  troops,  this  food  expert  believes 
it  will  be  due  to  the  unwholesome  eatables  the  men  buy  on  the 
streets,  and  not  to  the  army  rations.     To  quote  the  article: 

"Candor,  of  course,  obliges  the  writer  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  menu  just  furnished  was  that  of  a  regular  army  or- 
ganization living  in  barracks,  and  with  some  facilities  not  en- 
joyed by  those  in  tents.  However,  the  point  intended  to  be 
made  is  not  affected  by  that  circumstance,  since  the  writer 
has  shown  what  can  be  done  with  the  money-value  of  the 
ration  when  administered  by  an  officer  with  a  little  business 
acumen. 

"And,  as  the  National  Guard  receives  identically  the  same 
ration  and  enjoys  a  like  privilege  with  respect  to  drawing 
its  money-value,  purchase  of  articles  in  lieu  of  the  ration  and 
free  transportation  of  same  to  wherever  encamped,  if  they  do 
not  live  approximately  as  well  as  the  organization  just  treated 
of,  the  fault  should  not  be  charged  to  the  system,  but  must  be 
traceable  to  individuals. 

"Now,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  scribe  to  write  a 
single  line  in  disparagement  of  the  National  Guard,  rank  or 
file;  indeed  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  him  to  do  so.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  him  to  be  that  these  militia- 
men have  not  yet,  as  one  would  say  of  a  piece  of  new  machinery, 
'got  down  to  their  bearings.'  Possibly,  in  the  State  encamp- 
ments of  National  Guardsmen,  where,  it  may  be  assumed,  the 
officers  at  least  attended  with  a  view  of  learning  something 
of  the  art  of  war,  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  this  matter 
of  rations  and  savings,  a  detail  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  art  of  war,  if  it  be  true,  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  fighters 
once  said,  that  'an  army  travels  on  its  stomach.' 

"And,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  the  regular  soldier  should  fare  better 
than  the  raw  militiaman;  indeed  the  writer  feels  that  he  can, 
with  perfect  propriety,  quote  here  from  that  Chevalier  Bayard 
among  modern  writers,  that  true  American,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  be  so  spoken  of,  the  late 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  who,  in  his  'Notes  of  a  War-Correspon- 
dent,' wrote: 

'The  old  soldier  knows  that  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  himself 
fit,  so  that  he  can  perform  his  work,  whether  his  work  is  scout- 
ing for  forage  or  scouting  for  men,  but  you  will  often  hear  the 
volunteer  captain  say:  "Now,  boys,  don't  forget  we're  rough- 
ing it;  and  don't  expect  to  be  comfortable."  As  a  rule,  the 
only  reason  his  men  are  uncomfortable  is  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  them  otherwise;  or  because  he  thinks,  on 
a  campaign,  to  endure  unnecessary  hardship  is  the  mark  of 
a  soldier.' 

"In  an  endeavor  to  get  only  basic  facts  for  this  article,  and 
to  determine,  so  far  as  his  present  environment  would  permit, 
to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  these  young  militiamen  realize  that 
'it  is  their  duty  to  keep  themselves  fit,'  the  writer  has  essayed 
the  role  of  Harun-al-Raschid,  that  wise  guy  of  the  Far  East, 
who  used  to  go  slumming  so  as  to  get  next  to  what  his  people 
were  doing,  and  has  taken  several  nightly  strolls  through  the 
unsanitary  Mexican  quarter  of  El  Paso,  and  there  he  has  found, 
not  scores,  but  hundreds,  of  these  youngsters,  termed  by  the 
writers  of  sob  stories  'the  very  flower  of  our  youth,'  seated 
in  uniform  in  soft-drink  joints  and  engaged  in  throwing  into 
themselves  sloppy  messes  out  of  unclean  vessels  served  by 
slatternly  and  slovenly  Mexican  women.  Apart  from  these 
soft-drink  joints,  there  are  maintained  in  this  quarter  of  the 
town  open-air  lunch-stands,  where  cooked  food  is  exposed  for 
sale  unscreened  and  almost  entirely  unprotected  from  flies  or 
from  the  clouds  of  dust  for  which  El  Paso  is  famed  in  song 
and  story. 

'  To  see  a  detachment  of  these  militiamen  leave  a  soft- 
drink  joint,  execute  a  flank  movement,  line  up  in  front 
of  one  of  these  'hot-dog'  stands,  and  nonchalantly  attack  the 
unclean  delicatessen  while  inhaling  the  garlicky  and  nauseating 
odors  emanating  from  the  oil-stoves  or  gas-ranges  in  use,  forces 
one  to  conclude  that,  like  our  country  editors,  they  must  have 
|  patent  insides.'  And,  of  course,  if  their  department  of  the 
interior  should  collapse  under  this  weight  of  offal,  and  there 
should  some  day  result  an  outbreak  of  stomach  trouble,  what 
a  field  there  will  then  be  for  a  muck-rake  story  attributing  it  to 
the  army  ration! 

"Tho  writer  trusts  that  he  has  mado  a  contribution,  uniquo 
in  its  way,  which  must  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this  paper,  and 
reveal  to  them  just  what  sort  of  'hotel  man'  their  Uncle  Sam 
really  is,  and  to  what  a  prodigal  extent  he  has  gone  in  improv- 
ing his  'chain  of  eating-houses.'  " 


THE   "GREAT   PROTEIN   DELUSION" 

THIS  IS  WHAT  Edwin  J.  and  Lilian  Brewster  call  the 
popular  idea  that  proteins  are  "tissue-builders,"  while 
starches  and  fats  are  only  "fuels."  The  body  must  have 
proteins,  but  for  another  reason;  and  very  little  of  them  will 
serve.  This  "delusion"  is  based  on  an  old  theory  of  Baron 
Liebig,  which  he  himself,  the  Brewsters  say,  abandoned  before 
his  death,  and  which  no  scientific  physiologist  has  held  for  the 
past  forty  years.  According  to  this  theory  we  must  eat  bread, 
vegetables,  cereals,  and  fats  to  keep  warm,  while  meat,  fish, 
beans,  and  peas  serve  to  "build  muscle."  The  idea  lingers 
strongly  in  the  public  mind  and  is  frequently  seen  on  the  printed 
page.  The  truth  is,  these  writers  tell  us  in  Table  Talk:  The 
Natio?ial  Food  Magazine  (Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  October),  that 
all  foods,  except  alcohol,  are  built  into  the  tissues.  So  far  as 
they  are  nutritious  at  all,  they  all  furnish  heat  or  muscular 
energy  indifferently.  Alcohol  alone  is  unique  in  that  it  furnishes 
heat,  but  will  not  do  muscular  work: 

' '  So  far,  then,  as  the  daily  business  of  living  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  make  the  least  difference  whether  one  is  eating  bread 
or  meat  or  fish  or  breakfast  food  or  bean  porridge.  They  all 
alike  get  built  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  they  all  alike 
are  'burned'  to  drive  the  bodily  engine  and  to  keep  it  warm. 

"Moreover,  within  certain  wide  limits,  the  body  makes  any 
sort  of  food  out  of  any  other.  The  starches  and  sugars  change 
back  and  forth  as  easily  as  one  changes  bills  for  coin  or  coin 
for  bills.  Either  starch  or  sugar  readily  becomes  fat.  The 
proteins  are  always,  in  part,  made  into  sugar  and  starch  and 
often  into  fat.  Even  water  is  manufactured  in  the  body  out  of 
dry  solids. 

"There  are,  however,  strict  limits  to  this  process  of  inter- 
change. We  can  make  water  out  of  dry  foodstuffs,  but  we  can 
not  make  enough  to  support  life,  and  must  take  some  water 
au  naturel.  We  can  not  make  common  salt  out  of  anything 
else.  Without  salt,  therefore,  we  die.  Neither  can  we  make 
lime  for  the  bones,  nor  any  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  other  sub- 
stances on  which  life  and  health  depend. 

"One  of  these  dozen  or  twenty  is  'protein.'  The  body  makes 
starch,  fat,  and  sugar  from  proteins,  but  it  does  not  reverse 
the  process.  To  be  sure,  animals  have  lately  been  raised  from 
birth  to  maturity  on  a  protein-free  diet;  but  practically,  in  the 
case  of  human  beings,  it  can't  be  done. 

"So  we  must  have  water,  lime,  common  salt,  and  protein 
along  with  other  less  essential  foods. 

"But  suppose  one  were  to  argue  that  because  we  can  not  five 
without  common  salt  we  ought  to  salt  every  viand  to  the  limit, 
and  the  more  salt  we  eat  the  better  off  we  are.  He  would 
simply  be  laughed  out  of  court.  Everybody  knows  that  salt 
taken  beyond  the  necessary  amount  is  simply  wasted,  and  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Or  suppose  one  argue  that  because 
water  is  the  great  tissue-building  food  and  forms  three-quarters 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  therefore  all  foodstuffs  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  water  they  contain,  and  that  we  ought  to 
make  sure  in  providing  for  our  households  that  we  serve  them 
plenty  of  water! 

"And  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  proteins,  we  are  guilt y  of  both 
these  absurdities.  We  think  that  the  more  protein  we  eat,  the 
better;  and  that  we  must  have  meat,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 
There  are  people  who  want  to  rate  foods  entirely  on  their  protein 
content  and  ignore  everything  else.  All  this  because  of  Liebig's 
old  theory  that  the  human  muscle  works  on  proteins,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

"For  the  truth  is,  the  body  will  not  use  proteins  beyond 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  food.  We  need  to  eat  about  twice 
this  amount  as  a  margin  of  safety,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
always  a  supply  on  hand.  But  beyond  this  5  per  cent,  all 
excess  is  converted  into  sugar  and  never,  as  protein,  reaches 
tho  tissues  at  all. 

"What  happens,  then,  is  this:  When  we  are  very  young  and 
are  nourished  by  the  fluid  that  nature  provides  uninfluenced  by 
Liebig's  old  error,  we  hold  our  own  on  milk  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  proteins,  and  we  double  our  weight  in  six  months  on 
milk  containing  seven. 

"White  bread  has  about  14  per  cent,  of  its  energy  as  pro- 
teins. Bread  and  butter  has  8  to  10  per  cent.,  according  to 
who  does  the  spreading.  Bread  and  milk  runs  somewhat  more, 
potatoes  about  the  same,  cookies  and  most  simple  puddings 
rather  less. 
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"In  other  words,  children  time  out  of  mind  have  thriven 
and  grown  on  a  diet  in  which  not  far  from  one-tenth  of  the 
energy  comes  from  what  was  formerly  considered  to  be  'tissue- 
building  foods.'  The  vast  majority  of  mankind  maintain 
themselves  on  about  this  pro- 
portion. 

"But  the  well-to-do  Ameri- 
can, who  isn't  doing  much  of 
any  hard  work,  and  who  has 
got  his  growth,  thinks  he  must 
have  meat  three  times  a  day 
with  fish  and  eggs  thrown  in. 
He  gets  20  or  even  30  per 
cent,  of  his  food  energy  as 
proteins. 

"But  it  doesn't  do  him  the 
slightest  good.  No  matter 
bow  much  he  eats,  the  body 
utilizes  only  its  5  per  cent. 
The  rest,  before  it  reaches  the 
tissues  at  all,  is  altered  into 
sugar,  and  used  precisely  as  if 
it  had  never  been  protein. 
Chicken  with  80  per  cent,  of 
its  nutrition  as  proteins  actu- 
ally gives  no  more  protein  to 
the  tissues  than  cookies  with 
7.  In  one  case  2  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  is  thrown  away 
unused,  in  the  other  75. 

"The  Great  Protein  Delu- 
sion is,  then,  the  idea  that 
anybody  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  good  health 
ever  need  bother  his  head 
over  getting  enough  protein. 
If  he  follows  his  appetite,  and 
doesn't  take  up  with  any 
cranky  ideas  on  diet,  he  is 
sure  to  get  all  the  protein  he 
needs.  In  most  cases  he  will 
get  more  than  enough.  The 
ordinary  American  dietary, 
with  all  the  meat  and  fish 
left  out,  just  about  'balances.' 
There  is  no  harm  commonly 
in  putting  in  more  protein  than  this.  But  there  is  also  no 
good.    The  excess,  as  protein,  never  reaches  the  muscles  at  all." 
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GOLD  BY  THE   SHOVELFUL. 

A  workman  in  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York  shoveling 
foreign  gold  coins  into  the  furnace  to  melt  them  into  gold  bars. 


MELTING   FOREIGN   GOLD 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  RIVER  of  gold  coin 
whose  current  is  now  setting  strongly  toward  these 
United  States  from  the  Old  Work!  is  told  by  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
October  14).  So  far,  in  the  current  year  alone,  gold  to  the  value 
of  $500,000,000,  or  $5  apiece  for  everj  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Hie  United  States,  has  found  its  way  to  our  banking-houses  or 
to  the  Government  treasury  buildings,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this,  we  are  told,  has  been  melted  down  into  bars  and 
ingots,  to  reappear  ultimately,  in  a  new  dress,  as  Uncle  Sam's 
coin — eagles,  half-eagles,  and  double-eagles.  The  fact  thai  such 
a  transformation  is  possible  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ab- 
solute value  of  the  precious  metal,  as  distinguished  from  the 
vicarious  value  of  paper  money.  A  ton  of  Hank  of  England 
notes,  no  matter  how  great  their  value,  would  lose  it  all  If  re- 
duced to  paper  pulp;  whereas  a  ton  of  gold  is  worth  the  same 
whether  in  ingots,  stamped  as  sovereigns,  or  coined  into  ten- 
dollar  pieces.     Says  tin'  paper  named  above: 

"W  hen  the  great  war  began  the  Allied  countries  found  them- 
selves not  only  inadequately  provided  with  the  materials  which 
had  heretofore  been  considered  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  a  military  campaign,  but  they  were  also  practiealh  destitute 
of  the  hundreds  of  things  that  the  new  methods  of  warfare  since 
developed  have  made  indispensable.  They  were  short  of  arms 
of  every  description,  from  the  pistol  and  bayonet  to  the  greal 
siege-guns  thai   wire  so  sensationally  disclosed  by  the  Central 


Powers,  together  with  ammunition  for  the  same.  The\  needed 
clothing  and  food  in  immense  quantities,  motor-vehicles  of 
every  description  for  the  transportation  of  men  and  materials, 
locomotives,     aeroplanes,     motors,     balloon     material,     barbed 

wire,  and  thousands  of  other 
articles,  and  these  so  quickly 
that  their  own  resources  were 
able  to  meet  but  a  fraction 
of  the  demand;  and  naturally 
they  turned  to  the  vast  re- 
sources of  America  in  their 
search  for  assistance. 

"It  is  not  alone  for  materials 
for  the  armies  that  t  he  resources 
of  America  have  been  requisi- 
tioned, but  supplies  of  everj 
description  have  been  needed 
for  home  consumption,  as  the 
diversion  of  every  available 
manufacturing  establishment 
to  the  making  of  munition- 
and  the  lack  of  men  to  cultivate 
the  fields  have  resulted  in  a 
shortage  of  almost  everything 
in  all  the  countries  engaged  in 
the  strife,  so  that  a  double  de- 
mand has  been  thrown  upon 
the  United  States  that  is 
steadily  draining  it  of  material 
that  is  actually  needed  at 
home. 

"In  payment  for  this  vast 
mass  of  material,  gold,  largely 
in  the  form  of  the  coin  of  the 
various  purchasing  nations,  has 
been  flowing  into  this  country 
in  vast  amounts  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  the  tide  is  still  on 
the  flood.  Xot  only  have  these 
payments  come  from  Europe, 
but  gold  lias  poured  across  the 
border  from  Canada  so  fasl 
within  the  past  weeks  that  a 
recent  shipment  of  .<20.000.000 
had  to  be  divided  between  the 
New  York  Assay  Office  and  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  order  to  give  employees  of  the  former 
institution  a  chance  to  gel  eaugh.4  up  with  their  work. 

"While  records  are  not  complete  to  the  final  dollar's  worth  of 
gold  imported  so  far  this  year,  in  round  numbers  the  total  has 
been  around  $500,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  1294,000,000  has 
been  entered  since  May  10  either  at  the  New  York  Assay  Office 
or  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  account  of  various  banking 
houses. 

"So  far  ii  has  not  been  found  necessary  or  expedient  to  make 
shipments  to  the  Denver  Mint,  as  was  suggested  when  the 
unusual  quantity  of  gqld  began  to  arrive.  The  Assay  Office  in 
New  York  was  prepared  from  the  middle  of  July  on  to  receive 
approximately  $3,000,000  a  day  on  the  average  of  the  bars  and 
coin  exported  by  Canada  and  England,  though  the  shipments 
were  not  expected  to  be  regular.  There  have  been  many  scat- 
tered receipts  of  amounts  ranging  from  $10,000,000  to  $25,000,000, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  importation  has  bet  n  divided  into  ship- 
ments of  $2,500,000  up  to  $5,000,000. 

"No  less  important  from  the  banker's  point  of  view  than  the 
extraordinary  total  imported  is  the  prospect  that  the  inflow 
will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  influence  of  this 
gold  on  the  credit  facilities  in  this  OOUntrj   can  not  In    estimated. 

"Comparisons  with  the  amounts  received  in  previous  years 
is  most  interesting.  The  train  in  gold  reserve  sinc4  the  begin- 
ning of  HU1  has  been  nearly  two-thirds  a-  large  a-  the  entire 
per  capita  resource-  in   L896. 

"So  greal  has  the  amount  of  foreign  coin  been  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  utilize  all  of  ii  in  its  original  form,  anil  con- 
sequently a  very  large  proportion  of  this  coin  has  been  Ben1  t<> 
the  mints  of  the  United  States  to  be  united  down  into  bars 
and  ingots,  which  later  can  be  recoined  into  United  S 
money,  or  made  use  of  in  these  forms  for  future  transactions. 
Most  of  this  work  of  melting  down  the  foreign  gold  lias  b 
done  at  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York.  In  the 
accompanying  illustration  a  workman  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
shoveling  gold  coin  into  a  melting  furnace, and  it  is  startling  to 
-. .   such  wealth  being  handled  with  an  ordinary  coal-scoop.' 
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EUGENICS    AND    BIRTH-CONTROL 

BIRTH-CONTROL  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  eugenics.  A  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Wash- 
ington, October)  asserts  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
eugenics;  some  eugenicists  approve  it,  while  others  violently 
oppose  it.  Only  two  organized  bodies  appear  to  have  taken 
a  definite  attitude  on  the  subject,  both  of  them  on  religious 
grounds.  One  is  the  Catholic  Church;  the  other  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  popularly  known  as  the 
Mormon  Church.  Eugenics,  the  writer  reminds  us,  is  a  move- 
ment to  better  the  quality  of  human  material;  its  quantity, 
whether  more  or  less,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  interest.  Of 
course  if  it  can  succeed  in  lessening  births  among  the  unfit 
and  increasiug  them  among  the  fit,  it  will  be  accomplishing 
its  object.     We  read: 

"Antagonism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the 
'birth-control'  movement  is  well  known.  This  antagonism  is 
based  on  theological  grounds,  but  it  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  that  the  result,  whether  the  Church  has  the  fact  in  mind 
or  not,  will  be  to  give  the  Church  a  slowly  increasing  preponder- 
ance in  numbers,  in  any  community  where  the  population  is 
made  up  in  part  of  Catholics  and  in  part  of  Protestants. 

"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Mormon  Church,  has  taken  a  similarly 
antagonistic  stand  on  birth-control.  Theological 
objections  are  raised  against  it;  but  in  this  case 
what  may  be  called  the  eugenic  aspect,  the  prob- 
lem of  altering  the  relative  proportions  of  differ- 
ent classes  in  a  population,  is  clearly  seen  and 
acknowledged. 

"In  the  July  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, an  official  publication  issued  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  five  of  the  twelve  elders  who  make  up  the 
supreme  council  of  the  organization  state  their 
views  on  birth-control.  < 

"The  eugenic  view  of  the  subject  is  most  clearly 
seen  by  elder  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  who  points  out : 

"'I  feel  only  the  greatest  contempt  for  those 
who,  because  of  a  little  worldly  learning  or  a  feeling  of  then-  own 
superiority  over  others,  advocate  and  endeavor  to  control  the 
so-called  "lower  classes"  from  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
' '  indiscriminate  breeding. ' ' 

"'The  old  Colonial  stock  that  one  or  two  centuries  ago  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  great  nation  is  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  another  people,  due  to  the  practise  of  this  erroneous  doctrine 
of  "small  families."  According  to  statistics  gathered  by  a 
leading  magazine  published  in  New  York,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
the  average  number  of  children  to  a  family  among  the  descendants 
of  the  old  American  stock  in  the  New  England  States  was  onty 
two  and  a  fraction,  while  among  the  immigrants  from  European 
shores  who  are  now  coming  into  our  land  the  average  family 
was  composed  of  more  than  six. 

"'Thus  the  old  stock  is  surely  being  replaced  by  the  "lower 
classes,"  of  a  sturdier  and  more  worthy  race.  Worthier  because 
they  have  not  learned,  in  these  modem  times,  to  disregard  the 
great  commandment  given  to  man  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  those  who  so  strongly  advocate  and 
practise  this  pernicious  doctrine  of  "birth-control"  and  the 
limiting  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  will  have 
legislated  themselves  and  their  kind  out  of  this  mortal  existence.' 

"It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  birth-control  is  not,  as  the 
public  seems  to  suppose,  an  integral  part  of  the  eugenics  propa- 
ganda. Many  eugenicists  advocate  it;  many  others  oppose  it. 
In  either  ease,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fact  with  which  eugenics 
tnusl  deal.  If  one  section  of  a  community  limits  the  number 
of  births,  and  another  section  does  not,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
how  soon  the  latter  section  will  supplant  the  former,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  object-lessons  such  as  Mr.  Smith  cites  in  the  old 
Colonial  stock  of  New  England. 

■'The  eugenicist,  of  course,  is  more  interested  in  the  quality 
than  in  the  quantity  of  the  population.  The  quantity  is  im- 
portant only  in  a  relative  way.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Smilh 
and  other  people  without  adequate  knowledge  of  biology,  the 
ugenicist  holds  that  then-  is  a  difference  in  the  inherent  quality 
of  various  sections  of  the  population,  and  that  if  an  inferior 
section  multiplies  much  more  rapidly  than  a  superior  section, 
resull  '.".ill  We  very  serious  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
efficiency  and  racial  progress. 


"Precisely  such  a  result  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  half-century. 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  the  number  of  births  has  been 
much  limited  in  the  economically  most  efficient  sections  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  very  little  limited  in  the 
least  efficient  sections. 

"It  is  also  unquestionable  that  the  spread  of  the  birth-control 
propaganda  in  the  'lower  classes'  is  at  the  present  time  very 
rapid.  Whether  or  not  one  approves  of  that  spread,  it  is  certain 
that  the  birth-rate  in  those  classes  is  likely  to  fall,  thus  checking 
the  very  serious  differential  nature  of  the  present  birth-rate. 

"If,  at  the  same  time,  eugenics  can  succeed  to  some  extent 
in  increasing  the  birth-rate  among  the  socially  most  valuable 
sections  of  the  community,  then  the  present  demonstrable 
deterioration  of  the  American  stock,  as  a  whole,  will  gradually 
become  less  menacing." 


THE  OLD-STYLE  ANCHOR 


UP-TO-DATE   ANCHORS 

HE  MODERN  ANCHOR  is  an  improved  implement 
that  has  departed  materially  from  the  familiar  typical 
form.  It  has  dropt  its  "shank"  altogether;  it  has 
ball-and-socket  joints,  and  it  is  so  formed  as  to  fit  closely  against 
the  ship's  side  when  it  is  stowed.  It  is  made  of  a  very  strong 
kind  of  steel.  Edwin  F.  Cone,  who  contributes  a  leading 
article  on  this  subject  to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  October  12), 
tells  us  that  most  of  the  anchors  now  made  in  the 
United  States  come  from  foundries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chester,  Pa.,  which  make  a  specialty  of 
these  indispensable  adjuncts  to  navigation.  The 
casting  of  steel  for  use  in  anchors  is  now  a  busi- 
ness of  considerable  proportions  in  itself,  owing, 
Mr.  Cone  tells  us,  to  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  number  of  all  kinds  of  ships  now  built  in 
this  country.  The  largest  anchor  ever  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  shown 
in  one  of  Mr.  Cone's  illustrations,  which  we  re- 
produce on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  for  one  of  the  new  super- 
dreadnoughts  and  weighs  ten  tons.     Writes  Mr.  Cone: 

"Previous  to  the  general  introduction  of  this  modern  type, 
and  when  ships  were  much  smaller,  the  style  of  anchor  gen- 
erally used  is  shown  in  the  small  illustration  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  article.  It  is  known  as  the  old-style  anchor,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  one  now  in  use,  which  is  generally 
called  the  stockless  type. 

"The  older  style  was  usually  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  is  now 
cast  of  steel,  and  is  sometimes  in  request  even  now,  especially 
for  small  vessels.  The  Ha  hit-  anchor  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
stockless  type  brought  on  the  market.  Since  then  several  other 
designs  of  this  type  have  been  invented,  so  that  more  than  one 
of  the  large  steel  foundries  of  the  Chester  district  has  its  own 
anchor,  which  it  exploits.  Some  of  these  are  the  Admiral,  the 
Dunn,  the  Bower,  etc. 

"Some  of  the  special  features  claimed  for  the  stockless  anchor 
here  illustrated,  as  well  as  for  others  of  the  same  general  type,  are: 

"  It  is  impossible  to  foul  this  anchor. 

"  It  is  built  on  the  ball  and  socket  principle.  Most  anchors  are 
hinged  on  a  pin.  After  a  time  the  shank  shears  off  the  pin  anil 
pulls  through  the  head.  In  this  particular  design  it  is  necessary 
to  I  Hirst  the  head  asunder  to  pull  this  shank  through. 

"  In  the  construction  the  hack  pin  holds  the  shank  in  position, 
but  t  lu's  pin  could  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  shank  being  rec- 
tangular would  pull  up  in  position  and  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  anchors. 

"The  base  of  the  anchor  is  especially  designed  so  that  it  fits 
in  the  hawse-pipe  of  the  ship,  acting  as  a  stopper.  The  flukes 
(or  blades)  rest  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  anchor  does 
not  catch  on  the  base  of  the  hawse-pipe  so  that  when  the  steamer 
or  sailing  vessel  is  under  way  the  water  can  wash  through  the 
hawse-pipe  on  deck. 

"In  general,  it  is  claimed  that  any  anchor,  like  the  old  style. 
with  a  shank  in  an  upright  position  when  in  service,  is  at  a  decided 
disadvantage,  because  it  is  essential  that  the  anchor  have 
sufficient  cable  to  allow  the  shank  to  lie  on  the  bottom.  Tins 
is  always  easily  possible  with  the  stockless  anchor." 


These  modern  anchors  are  made  < 


if  "  medium  acid  open-hearth 
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steel,"  containing,  besides  the  regulation  iron  and  carbon  of 
which  this  alloy  is  supposed  to  be  made,  minute  quantities  of 
manganese,  silicon,  sulfur,  and  phosphorus.  The  alloy  could  bo 
further  improved,  Mr.  Cone  thinks,  by  the  addition  of  either 
vanadium  or  nickel,  but  this  has  not  been  thought  necessary. 
The  manufacture,  treatment,  and  testing  of  tho  metal  are 
described  in  detail,  after  which  Mr.  Cone  further  discusses 
modern  anchor-making  as  follows: 

"A  full-size  test  of  all  anchors  is  required  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyd's  British  Register.  This  involves 
a  special  machine.  .  .  .  By  pneumatic  pressure  a  definite  pull 
is  exerted  on  the  shank  and  flukes  of  the  anchor,  the  amount 
heing  determined  by  the  anchor's  weight,  as  fixt  by  the  tables 
of  the  inspection  bureau.         To 


test  a  1,000-pound  anchor,  the 

proof  strain  demanded  in  Lloyd's 

is  about  25,000  pounds.      The 

weight   on    the   beam   is  set  at 

25,000  pounds,  and  when,  from 

tho  pull  exerted,  the  beam  Lifts, 

the  test   is    completed.     For  a 

17,800-pound  anchor  the  proof 

strain   required  is  very  close  to 

200,000     pounds.       The     proof 

strain  for  the  large  20,000- 
pound  anchor  would   be   about 

225,000  pounds,  but  so  large  an 

anchor  has  never  been   tested. 

They  have  been  made  only  for 

the  United  States  Government. 

Several  of   these  are  in  use,  or 

ready  for  use,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Arizona,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi.     Usually,    an    anchor 

easily     stands     this     test,     tho 

some  shanks  have  broken  from 

defects    in    the    metal    due    to 

blow-holes,  poor  annealing,  etc. 

It    will    be     noticed     that     in 

this    test    the    anchor    is    very 

much  in  the  position  that  it  is 

in  service. 
"Why  the     United     States 

Government  has  never  adopted 

this  test  is  not  clear.     It   has 

been  used  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment   for    years.     It    would 

seem  that  it  would  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  if  of  any 

value    at    all,    for,    as    already 

stated,  static  and  drop  tests  do 

not   necessarily    bring    to    light 

all  the  defects  of  so  important 

a    casting,     especially     in     the 

case     of     unsatisfactory     heat 

treatment. 

"The  fitting  up  and  putting 
together  of  these  anchors  is  by 

no  means  a  small  matter.  It  is  not  in  lino  with  the  general 
routine  of  a  steel  foundry's  work,  and  interferes  often  with  the 
egular  work;  nor  has  there  even  been  enough  of  such  work 
o  make  it  a  specialty.  It  is  natural  that  the  foundries  of 
he  district  referred  to  should  be  looked  to  for  such  castings. 
t  is  these  foundries  which  for  so  many  years  have  supplied 
he  United  States  Navy  with  all  its  very  largo  and  small 
mportant  steel  castings  for  its  battle-ships,  cruisers,  and 
Ireadnoughts,  as  well  as  for  very  many  merchant  ships. 
"A  new  problem  comes  to  them  now,  for  the  demand  for  these 
uchors  has  many  times  more  than  doubled.  Driven  ;is 
hey  never  have  been  before,  with  orders  of  all  kinds,  the  filling 
f  such  orders,  while  a  patriotic  duty,  is",  nevertheless,  a 
eoided  burden. 

"It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  just  what  si/.ed  anchors 
ill  be  necessary  for  the  new  850-foot  super-dreadnoughts  about 
J  be  built  for  our  new  navy.  They  will  be,  of  course,  consider- 
bly  larger  than  the  20,000-pound  anchor,  now  the  largest.  It 
the  writer's  distinct  memory  that  only  a  few  years  ago  several 
0,oOO-pound  Dunn  anchors  were  shipped  from  Chester,  Pa.. 
)  the  Pacifio  Coast  for  use  by  the  United  States  ship  Ohio, 
ten  being  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works.  Then  those  were 
Jnsidered  very  large." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  o£  "  The  lr.  n  Age." 

THE  LARGEST  ANCHOR  EVER  MADE. 

It  is  a  Baldt  stockless  anchor  weighing  20.000  pounds.  These 
anchors  are  now  used  on  the  II.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania  and  other 
dreadnoughts.  Note  how  this  modern  type  differs  in  shape  from 
that  of  the  familiar  old-fashioned  model  on    the  opposite  page. 


BUNCHING   THE   DISH-WASH  I  \<, 

SAVE  IT  your  soiled  dishes  and  wash  them  only  once  a 
day.  By  so  doing  you  can  save  something  like  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  a  week.  Eleven  mimitea  per  day  wa:  the 
actual  time  saved  in  a  recent  experiment.  Bays  Dr.  11.  Barnard, 
writing  in  Table  Talk:  Tin  National  Food  Magazine  (Coop 
town,  N.  Y.,  September): 

"Piles  of  dishes  waiting  to  be  washed  three  times  a  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  throw  a  damper  over  the  finest  ambitions  of 
the  housekeeper.  ...  If  only  the  drudgery  of  dish-washing 
could  be  disposed  of  once  a  day  instead  of  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  kitchen-work  would  be  in  greater  demand  than  it  i~. 

"The  careful  housekeeper  will 
always  resent  the  suggestion 
that  once  a  day  is  often  enough 
to  wash  dishes.  She  can  not 
train  herself  to  allow  soiled 
plates  and  silverware  to  stack 
up  from  one  meal  to  the  next, 
for  she  has  been  taught  that 
such  actions  are  the  evidence  of 
shiftless,  slovenly  housekeeping. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  along  with 
many  other  notions  which  are 
ti.xt  in  the  operation  of  the  home, 
both  time  and  energy  are  saved 
by  cutting  out  two  of  the  three 
daily  dish-washing  jobs.  Listen 
to  the  experience  of  one  house- 
keeper who  actually  dared  study 
the  homely  work  of  washing 
dishes.  One  week  she  washed 
her  dishes  twenty-one  times. 
The  next  week  she  washed 
dishes  seven  times.  During  the 
two  weeks  she  planned  her  meals 
so  that  the  same  number  of 
dishes  would  be  used  on  each 
day.  She  found  that  while  it 
took  fifty-two  minutes  a  day  to 
wash  her  dishes  three  times  a 
day,  it  took  but  forty -one 
minutes  a  day  when  she  washed 
them  but  once. 

"Her  experience  convinced 
her  that  time  is  saved  by  wash- 
ing once  a  day.  She  took  no 
account  of  the  interruption  of 
other  duties  caused  by  the  usual 
practise;  she  did  not  estimate 
the  amount  of  gas  or  fuel  saved 
by  heating  water  to  boiling  but 
once  instead  of  three  times,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  soap  saved. 

"True,  you  tidy  housewives 
will  say,  she  did  not  count  the 
clutter  and  untidiness  incident 
to  a  lot  of  soiled  dishes  standing  around  from  morning  to  night. 
After  all,  that  is  a  matter  which  you  must  determine  for  your- 
selves, but  if  a  mere  man  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  sugL 
tion  in  matters  which  concern  the  kitchen,  it  is  that  you  try 
the  plan."  

CUTTING    TREES    WITH    DYNAMITE— Instead  of  the  ax 

and  saw  to  remove  the  lops  of  trees  that  are  selected  for  masts, 
dynamite  is  now  used  in  logging  operations  to  shoot  off  the  tops. 
we  read  in  The  Engineering  Record  New  York  .  As  this  writer 
describes  the  operation: 

•"Alter  the  branches  have  been  removed,  a  rigger  climbs  tho 
tree,  with  a  set  of  irons,  to  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  top.  Here  the  trunk  is  usually  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  The  rigger  ties  a  string  of  dynamite  cartridg 
fastened  end  to  end  like  sausages,  around  the  trunk  at  this 
point,  inserts  a  blasting  cap  with  about  twenty  feel  of  fuse  in 
one  of  these  sticks,  lights  the  end  of  the  fuse,  and  descend- 
before  the  explosion  takes  place.  The  tree-top  jumps  into  the 
air  with  the  explosion  and  the  trunk  is  loft  ready  for  attaching 
tho  rigging  for  dragging  in  and  loading  the  logs." 


CHASE'S   AMERICANISM 


WHISTLER  DISOWNED  US  and  made  a  joke  of  the 
city  of  Lowell,  his  birthplace;  Abbey  accepted  a 
Knighthood,  but  the  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  it 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  late  William  M.  Chase,  who  died  on 
October  25,  as  "belonging  wholly  to  America."  Whether  his 
Americanism  is  thereby  clinched  or  not,  the  same  paper  next 


WILLIAM  M.   CHASE. 

"Every  one  who  cares  for  the  integrity  of  American  aYt  should  do  honor  to  his  memory," 
declares  a  critic  who  describes  his  "  frenzy  for  the  sheer  delight  of  painting." 


notes  that  Mr.  Chase  "began  as  a  misfit  in  an  Indianapolis 
shoe-store."  The  greater  fact  is  that  he  found  the  shoes  that 
fitted  him  best,  even  refusing  a  Munich  professorship  to  come 
home  and  teach  art.  "I  was  young,"  he  has  said;  "American 
art  was  young;  I  had  faith  in  it."  Indeed,  it  is  told  to  his 
honor  that  "he  was  one  who  believed  that  the  future  of  art 
lies  quite  as  much  in  America  as  in  Europe."  Consequently, 
The  Evening  Post  asserts,  "it  was  quite  proper  that  the  artist 
among  whose  best  portraits  were  those  of  Hayes,  Evarts,  Angell, 
Choate,  Seth  Low,  and  Peter  Cooper,  should  have  had  a  gallery 
to  himself  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition."  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune — doubtless  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz — regards 
lain  "one  of  the  most  useful  painters  we  ever  had,"  for  when 
he  returned  from  Europe  in  the  seventies  he  brought  with 
him  "that  frenzy  for  the  sheer  delight  of  painting  which 
counts  for  more  than  anything  else  in  the  making  of  a  true 
painter."     For — 

"He  was  in  love  with  his  craft,  intent  upon  extorting  'quality' 
from  pure  pigment,  absorbed  in  'values,'  in  the  nuances  of 
technique.     And    he   was   so   clever   that   he   could   do   almost 


anything.  He  tried  to  do  it,  to  paint  with  the  flashing  brilliance 
of  Fortuny,  with  the  soldier  mastery  of  Alfred  Stevens,  experi- 
menting always  and  nearly  always  making  the  experiment 
worth  Avhile. 

"Almost  more  important  than  the  success  which  he  won  for 
himself  in  any  of  these  ventures  was  the  impetus  he  gave  through 
them  to  the  new  movement  in  American  art.     If  among  the 

pupils  at  the  Art  Students'  League 
or  among  their  elders  in  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  there  stirred  a 
fresh  enthusiasm  for  good  drawing, 
good  brush-work,  good  color,  it  was 
in  generous  measure  Chase's  doing. 
As  a  painter  and  as  a  teacher  he  was 
all  for  sound  workmanship,  and  one 
has  only  to  glance  over  the  dry  bones 
that  continued  to  he  about  in  that 
transitional  period  to  realize  the  high 
value  of  his  services.  It  is  for  what 
he  did  then  and  for  his  loyalty  ever 
thereafter  to  honest  technique  that 
every  one  who  cares  for  the  integrity 
of  American  art  should  do  honor  to 
his  memory7." 

His  variousness  has  made  him  a 
hard  painter  to  "place."  And  the 
art  writer  of  the  New  York  Times 
notices  that  the  obituary  articles 
avoid  the  effort.  Posterity  will 
have  to  attend  to  that  matter,  says 
this  critic,  giving  some  of  the  data 
upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
work: 

"He  was  not  a  colorist  or  an  im- 
pressionist, tho  he  had  an  open 
mind  for  all  that  any  school  or  com- 
mendable cult  could  teach.  He  was 
not  primarily  a  landscapist.  Prob- 
ably he  would  not  commonly  be 
ranked  to-day  as  a  painter  of  Ameri- 
can landscapes  with  Inness  or  Wyant, 
perhaps  not  with  a  few  others.  But 
among  his  many  and  delightful  paint- 
ings of  hills  and  woods  and  outdoor 
light  and  atmosphere  there  are  sonic 
that  will  assuredly  be  more  highy 
appreciated  in  the  years  to  come  than  they  have  been  even  by 
those  amateurs  who  have  best  understood  the  art  of  Chase. 

"He  was  not  a  portrait-painter,  in  the  sense  that  he  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  his  time  to  that  profitable  branch.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  other  American  portrait-painters  have 
been  more  highly  extolled,  but  among  the  pictures  he  made  ot 
distinguished  Americans  and  others  there  are  specimens  of  the 
art  of  portraiture    that  will    be  cherished    as  long  as  the  art 

survives 

"The  play  of  light  on  the  scales  of  a  fish  inspired  him  to  as 
notable  work  as  the  grandeur  of  a  sunlit  mountain.  He  felt  the 
charm  of  a  copper  pot  as  acutely  as  the  appeal  to  the  artistic 
mind  of  a  storm  in  a  woodland.  But  his  still-life  pictures,  like 
his  admired  domestic  pictures,  reflected  only  sides  of  the  broad 
talent  of  this  famous  American  painter,  famous  in  his  lifetime, 
to  be  accounted,  as  many  of  us  firmly  believe,  among  the  greatest 
of  our  artists  in  the  future.  His  skill  for  painting  was  equaled, 
by  his  liking  for  labor;  he  never  idled,  and  it  was  commonly 
said  that  he  worked  too  hard.  He  did  not  outlive  his  usefulness. 
He  never  reached  senility.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  was 
Mb  will  to  die  before  his  skill  had  left  him.  while  the  memory  of 
his  latest  pictures  was  still  fresh." 

Mr.  Chase  had  received  many  honors  from  art  societies  and 
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other  sources.  The  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence  has  his  own  self- 
portrait  in  its  famous  collection  of  such  works.  He  was  a  well- 
known  raconteur,  and  many  quotable  stories  are  in  circulation 
of  his  intimacy  with  Whistler,  during  which  they  painted  each 
other's  portraits.  The  Evening  Post  rescues  this  anecdote  from 
the  period: 

"One  day  the  artist  was  attracted  by  a  magnificent-looking 
cod  on  the  slab  of  a  Kensington  fishmonger's  shop.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  hiring  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  set 
about  painting  it.  When  the  two  hours  were  up 
and  the  fishmonger's  boy  came  to  claim  the  cod, 
the  painting  was  not  finished.  The  boy  departed 
and  presently  the  fishmonger  himself  appeared. 
He  seemed  struck  by  Chase's  work,  and  agreed 
to  leave  the  cod,  altho  that  involved  the  risk  of 
not  selling  it  that  day. 

"The  Corcoran  Gallery,  at  Washington,  pur- 
chased the  picture  for  .$2,000,  and  when  Chase 
returned  to  London  he  called  on  his  friend  the 
fishmonger  and  begged  him  to  accept  some  of  the 
money  in  payment  for  his  kindness.  But  this  the 
worthy  fishmonger  refused  to  do.  He  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Chase,  and  said:  'It  were  a  good  por- 
trait, to  be  sure;   but  wasn't  it  a  fine  cod?'" 

Few  careers,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "have 
better  illustrated  the  open  door  that  Ameripan 
life  gives  to  youth  of  energy,  industry,  and  per- 
sist ence.  In  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  term 
William  M.  Chase  was  a  self-made  man."  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger  asserts  that  "the  dead  master 
had  small  opinion  of  the  hectic  and  affected  strut- 
ters on  the  stage  of  art,  who  cover  up  poor  design 
and  blotched  color  with  tho  suggestion  of  literary 
and  philosophical  ideas;  he  was  interested  neither 
in  the  subject  nor  in  the  work  itself,  and  his  con- 
tempt  for  the  output  of  modernist  personalities 
remained  to  his  dying  day,  to  the  credit  of  his 
mil nl  and  his  mastery  of  his  art."  But  Mr.  Chase 
was  not  a  humdrum  personality: 


T 


WAR-LOSS   TO   LITERARY  IRELAND 

HE  "MOST  BRILLIANT  IRISHMAN  of  his  gener- 
ation," Prof.  T.  M.  Kettle,  is  numbered  among  tin 
losses  on  the  Allied  front.  He  was  younger  than  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  "A.  E.,"  and  his  death  is  looked  upon  as  a  calamity  to 
Irish  literature.  His  temper  was  paradoxical  enough  to  satisfy, 
probably,  even  Mr.  Chesterton.  "To  be  in  his  company,"  says 
Robert  Lynd,  in  the  London  Daily  News,  "was  to  be  in  tin 


From  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

STILL  LIFE. 

When  Mr.  Chase  began  painting  still    life    he    rented    a    ood    at    a    fishmonger's    In 
London,  and  the  result  brought  him  $2,000. 


"If  his  debonair  attitude  toward  life  enabled 
Whistler  to  break  their  friendship  with  a  phrase — as 
was  James  McNeil's  offensive  habit — there  was  no  question 
that  both  men  derived  from  the  same  influences,  and  they  sat 
at  tho  feet  of  the  same  creator,  Velasquez,  whom  Chase  followed, 
however,  without  the  pose  that  led  Whistler  into  extravagances. 
And  it  was  this  essential  honesty  and  clear-headedness  that 
made  the  art  of  Chase  hold  its  own  whatever  were  the  fashions 
of  the  hour,  many  of  which  he  introduced,  however;  and  the 
directness  of  his  canvases  sacrificed  nothing  to  an  infantile  and 
pretended  simplicity,  but  was  mature  and  knowing,  whether 
it  was  in  lino  or  in  color.  All  this  made  him  a  splendid  rallying- 
point  in  tho  fifty  years  that  he  was  a  creative  personality  in 
America,  whether  he  was  homo  or  abroad;  for,  despite  his 
boulevard  attire  and  air,  he  was  American  to  the  core  and  knew 
liis  time  and  influenced  it  as  few  other  artist-teachers  in  a  period 
that  was  the  most  formative  and  most  pregnant  half -century 
that  the  country  had  ever  known." 

Turning  back  the  clock,  the  Indianapolis  News  produees 
I  Ins  bit  of  local  history: 

"As  a  boy  ho  studied  in  this  city  with  B.  F.  Hayes,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Indiana  art,  and  was  so  precocious  that  he  soon 
painted  better  than  his  master.  It  is  related  that  his  father, 
a  retail  shoe-dealer,  retained  him  in  his  store  until  he  had  'wasted 
enough  wrapping  paper'  with  his  drawings,  and  the  father  was 
persuaded  by  the  boy's  longings  and  the  teacher's  enthusiasm 
to  further  his  art  career.  One  of  his  earliest  portraits  was  thai 
of  his  father,  a  seated  figure  reading  a  newspaper,  which  was 
shown  in  the  window  of  the  Chase  store  in  Pennsylvania  Street. 
Even  then  his  still-life  studies  attracted  attention,  it  was  recalled 
by  \\  illiam  Forsyth  in  his  recent  articles  on  art  in  Indiana,  and 
he  no  doubt  numbered  State  fair  premiums  as  his  earliest  honors. 
The  Chase  family  soon  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  boy  con- 
tinued his  studies.  Later  lie  went  to  New  York,  entering  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  then  he  spent  several  years  in 
Munich,  Germany,  studying  at  Munich  Royal  Academy  and 
1:>.vmg  the  foundation  of  his  reputation." 


company  of  the  most  melancholy  man  of  his  years  in  Ireland,  and 
the  wittiest."  Nature  made  him  a  pessimist,  this  writer  points 
out,  and  he  found  "a  kind  of  intellectual  mirror  in  Anatolo 
France";  but  it  was  his  misfortune  or  his  Irish  nature  not  to 
be  able  to  "achieve  consolation,  like  Anatole  France,  through 
wit  and  Rahelaisianism."  Tin  reason  was  that  he  was  "too 
tragical  hearted."  His  conversation,  we  are  told,  was  at  times 
"like  a  comment  on  doom  scornful,  cheerful,  challenging. 
paradoxical,  emotion  turned  back  from  the  abyss  with  an  epi- 
gram." He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  including  •"The 
Day's  Burden"  and  "The  Open  Secret,"  was  a  professor  of 
national  economics  in  the  National  University  of  Ireland, 
and  also  a  Nationalist  member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Lynd 
writes  of  him: 

"Those  who  know  nothing  of  Ireland  will  regard  it  as  a 
paradox  that  the  first  public  act  of  Tom  Kettle's  life  was  to 
organi/.e  a  body  of  students  to  capture  the  Royal  University 
organ  in  Dublin,  and  so  prevent  'God  Save  tin  Kim:'  from  being 
played  at  the  conferring  of  degrees,  while  his  last  act  has  been  to 
die  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  tin1  uniform  of  the  British 
Army.  But  to  Kettle  himself  there  was  no  contradiction  in  this. 
'God  Save  the  Kim:'  has  been  sum:  in  Ireland  for  a  century,  not 
as  a  song  of  freedom,  but  as  a  hymn  of  hate  against  liberty. 
Kettle  saw  in  the  German  outrage  on  Belgium  simply  a  new 
geographication  of  the  curse  of  Cromwell.  I  remember  the 
mood  in  which  he  came  back  from  Belgium,  where  the  outbreak 
of  war  had  caught  him  engaged  in  buying  ritles  for  the  National 
Volunteers.  He  was  horrified  by  the  spectacle  of  a  bully  let 
loose  on  a  little  nation.  He  was  horrified,  too.  by  the  philo- 
sophic lie  at  the  back  of  all  this  greed  of  territory  and  power. 
He  was  horrified  at  seeing  the  Europe  he  loved  going  down  into 
brawling  and  bloodv  ruin.    Not  least — and  no  one  can  understand 
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contemporary  Ireland  who  does  not  realize  this — was  he  horri- 
fied by  the  thought  that,  if  Germany  won,  Belgium  would  become 
like  what  he  had  mourned  in  Ireland,  a  nation  in  chains." 

It  was  in  such  a  mood,  we  are  told,  that  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  War  Office.  "He  believed  that  in  fighting  for  the  soul  of 
Europe  he  was  fighting  for  the  soul  of  Ireland,"  and  he  possest 


From  the  Jlut 


at  Art.  Niuv  York. 

OABMENCITA. 


Like  Sargent,  whoso  portrait  of  this  subject  hangs  In  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Chase  painted  the  famous  Spanish  dancer  in  the  heyday  of 
her  fame.    It  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 


a  vigorous  hatred   of  "any  nationalism  which  had  not  inter- 
nationalism for  its  complement." 

"In  his  mosl  characteristic  book,  'The  Day's  Burden' — the 
very  title  of  the  book  seems  like  a  piece  of  autobiography  he 
expresf  his  longing  ,f  or  an  Irish  Goethe  who  would  leach  Ireland 
'that,  while  a  strong-  people  das  its  own  self  for  center,  it  has  the 
universe  for  circumference.'  He  believed  in  Nationalism  because 
'in  gaining  her  own  soul,  Ireland  will  gait)  the  whole  world.' 
The  last  time  I  saw  him — it  was  in  Dublin  last  July — he  was 
philosophizing  after  his  manner  on  the  'colored  rags'  for  which 
men  lay  the  world  waste.  He  was  a  Nationalist,  not  through 
love  of  a  Hag,  but  through  love  of  freedom.  Jle  would  have 
pulled  down  all  harriers  against  human  sympathies.  He 
despised  jingoism  and  narrowness  on  all  sides.  One  remembers 
his  contemptuous  summary  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Ulster  poem  as: 

\  bucketful  of  Boyne 

To  put  the  sunrise    out. 

"His  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Dublin  insurrection  in  Easter 
week  was  typical  of  the  conflict  of  his  sympathies,  as  of  the 
sympathies  of  many  Irish  soldiers  during   the  last  few  months. 


He  was  furious  with  the  insurrection:  he  fought  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin  to  suppress  it.  But  he  was  equally  furious  with  the 
manner  of  its  suppression  and  the  execution  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  Events  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  him  with  despair. 
The  murder  of  Sheehy  Skeffington,  whose  brother-in-law  he 
was,  had  especially  sunk  into  his  soul  like  some  monstrous 
and  incredible  cruelty.  He  had  often  differed  from  Skeffington, 
who  always  marched  straight  for  one  goal,  while  he  himself, 
being  less  of  a  man  of  action  by  temperament,  meditated  upon 
goals  rather  than  marched  to  them;  but  he  loved  him  for  the 
uncompromising  and  radically  gentle  idealist  he  was.  He 
seemed,  as  he  talked,  like  the  spirit  of  pity  incarnate — some 
shadow  born  out  of  the  imagination  of  Turgenef  or  Thomas 
Hardy.  He  spoke  at  one  moment  with  indignation  and  mockery 
of  those  whom  he  had  fought  as  enemies,  and  the  next  with  a 
curious,  envious  reverence  of  men  who  had  died  with  so  unflinch- 
ing a  heroism.  He  was  bitter  that  they  had  murdered  his 
drearn  of  an  Ireland  peopled  not  only  by  good  Irishmen,  but 
by  good  Europeans;  but  of  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  whom  we 
both  knew  and  loved,  he  said,  'I  would  gladly  have  given  my 
life  for  him."' 

Some  day,  so  this  writer  imagines,  a  great  artist  will  arise 
who  will  be  able  to  portray- the  passions  and  sufferings  of  Ireland 
in  the  year  1916 — 

"If  he  does  he  will  find  in  Kettle  a  representative  figure — an 
exaggeratedly  representative  figure — of  much  of  the  suffering 
of  the  time.  And  how  attractive  and  wayward  and  crusading 
a  figure,  too!  Wit,  metaphysician,  economist,  politician,  pro- 
fessor, Bohemian,  he  was;  indeed,  as  he  called  Anatole  Franee. 
a  soldier  of  'the  lost  cause  of  intellect.'  It  was  to  the  standard 
of  the  intellect  in  a  gloomy  world  that  he  always  gaily  rallied. 
His  darting  phrases  made  straight  for  the  heart  of  unintelligence 
— sometimes,  also,  no  doubt,  for  the  heart  of  intelligence.  When 
he  sat  in  Parliament,  he  summed  up  the  frailty  of  Mr.  Balfour 
in  yielding  to  the  tariff  reformers  in  the  phrase — 'They  have 
nailed  their  leader  to  the  mast.'  And  his  conversation  was  a 
procession  of  such  things  uttered  from  a  large  melancholy 
mouth  with  no  more  than  the  flutter  of  a  smile.  And  now  he  is 
dead,  a  soldier  in  the  lost  cause  of  the  intellect  in  national  and 
international  affairs.  Perhaps,  as  a  result  of  his  death  his  ideas 
will  begin  to  live — the  root  ideas,  I  mean,  apart  from  their 
accidental  application — his  ideas,  especially,  of  a  new  Ireland 
in  a  new  Europe,  of  peace  and  humanity  and  honor. 

"But  meanwhile  consider  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  Sheehj 
Skeffington  is  shot  by  British  soldiers  at  the  command  of  a  mad 
officer  in  April :  Tom  Kettle  dies  at  the  hands  of  German  soldiers 
fivo  months  later.  There  you  have  more  than  a  personal 
tragedy.  You  have  a  last  symbolical  act  in  the  age-long  tragedy 
of  Ireland." 


THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  OXFORD— Apart  from  the  Rhodes 
scholars  from  the  United  States,  there  will  be  fewer  than  fift\ 
freshmen  at  Oxford  this  year.  Of  the  forty  or  so  candidates 
for  the  September  examinations,  only  twenty-six  passed  the 
tests.  The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  this  picture  of  the  old 
university  in  its  war-time  aspect: 

"All  the  colleges  are,  without  exception,  under  some  form 
of  military  occupation.  Some  colleges  are  full  of  cadets,  others 
(and  the  majority)  of  aviators;  one  college  is  accommodating 
convalescent  soldiers,  another  hospital  nurses;  another,  again, 
is  also  providing  married  quarters  for  officers — so  much  has  the 
unusual  become  usual.  The  freshmen  will  include  seven 
Servian  refugee  students,  who  will  be  going  into  residence  at 
Balliol,  New,  Magdalen,  Christ  Church,  Merton,  St.  John's,  and 
Jesus  colleges  respectively.  The  remainder  of  the  Servian  boys 
at  Oxford  (reduced  to  forty)  an;  moving  from  Wycliff  Hall  to  a 
smaller  house;  eight  of  these  will  be  registered  as  Forestry 
students  at  the  University,  the  rest  having  been  placed  at 
different  Oxford  schools,  including  St.  Edward's  School,  Magda- 
len College  School,  and  the  High  and  Day  Technical  Schools. 

"Harnett  House  (which  includes  among  recent  associates 
the  Vice-Chancellors  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield  universities,  thl 
Warden  of  New  College,  Lord  Cozens-Hardy,  Sir  Arthm 
Haworth,  Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern)  hai 
arranged  an  extensive  and  interesting  program  of  conferences  oi 
after-war  problems  and  urgent  public  questions.  ...  A  specia 
featuro  of  the  program  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  work  o 
local  authorities,  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  sow;) 
training  course." 
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OBJECTING   TO   THE   NEGRO   DIALECT 

HIGH-SCHOOL  MUSIC-TEACHERS  of  New  York  are 
reported  to  have  exprest  their  disapproval  of  the 
"negro  dialect  in  songs  published  in  public  -  school 
text-books."  Dr.  Frank  Rix  is  credited  with  saying  the  children 
should  be  taught  a  "pure  English,  not  a  dialect."  But  to  this 
comes  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  South,  where  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  declares  that  if  you  "expurgate  from  our  American 
song-books  our  good  old  Southern  melodies,  you  rob  them  of 
their  best,  real,  warm-blooded  sentimentality."  The  Asheville 
Times  also  enters  its  voice  of  disapproval,  saying  that  "such  a 
change  would  be  a  loss  to  the  literature  of  music  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  South."  The  director  of  music  in  the 
Asheville  schools  points  out  that  "there  are  thousands  of  folk- 
songs and  dialect  songs  that  will  have  to  be  thrown  away  if  they 
are  to  be  pruned  of  the  words  that  have  helped  to  preserve  their 
melodies  throughout  the  centuries."  The  Constitution  knows 
good  English  when  it  sees  it,  and  also  a  good  folk-song.  It 
declares: 

"True,  our  Southern  melodies  may  not  be  grammatically 
perfect  as  to  English! — but  they  know  'no  North,  no  South,  no 
Bast,  no  West '  in  their  popularity.  They  are  sung  by  the 
girls  and  boys  in  the  schoolhouses  out  in  Oregon;  sung  round 
the  camp-fire  out  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies;  by  the  timber 
folk  of  New  England;  by  prima  donnas  in  the  metropolis — and 
everywhere  enjoyed  with  the  same  true,  downright  American 
spirit. 

"Go  to  Sleep,  My  Little  Pickaninny,'  has  lulled  as  many 
little  babes  of  the  Great  Lakes  States  into  the  Land  of  Nod, 
comparatively,  as  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  It  is  known  and  sung 
and  loved  everywhere  on  the  continent.  Some  consider  'Yankee 
Doodle' — because  of  the  wording  of  it — sectional:  'Dixie'  is 
universal.  Yet  those  precise  New  York  teacher-folk  propose, 
in  Dixie,'  to  'change  the  words  "de"  and  "nebber"  to  "the" 
and  "never!"' 

"Good  English?  Who  ever  claimed  those  good  old  Southern 
songs — or  any  of  the  old  favorites,  for  that  matter — are  pure 
English?  Of  course  they're  not.  They  wouldn't  be  character- 
istic; they  wouldn't  be  half  so  sweet,  half  so  popular,  if  they  were. 

"Neither  is  'Annie  Laurie'  good  English;  nor  'Bonnie 
Doon,'  nor  'Ili'lan'  Mary.'  Yet  we  like  them,  not  for  their 
rhetoric,  but  for  their  sentiment,  their  melody,  and  themselves. 

"Let  the  school  children  of  the  land  vote  on  what  selections 
should  remain  uninterfered  with  in  their  song-books,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  'negro-dialect'  songs  would  be  among  the 
very  last,  to  go. 

"At  the  Fulton  County  High  School  commencement  exercises 
in  Taft  Hall  last  June  the  sweetest  and  most  liberally  applauded 
number  on  the  whole  program  was  Frank  Stanton's  'Mighty 
Lak  a  Rose,'  sung  by  one  of  the  young  girl  graduates.  The 
audience — seven-eighths  of  it  school  children — compelled  her  to 
'sing  it  over  again.' 

"No,  the  youngsters  get  enough  grammar.  English,  correct  - 
composition  drill  during  class  periods.  Let  them  get  'back  to 
earth'  betimes  and  indulge  in  a  bit  of  real  sentiment,  real  Ameri- 
canism, when  it  comes  time  to  sing. 

"And  don't  censor  the  plantation  melodies  from  the  song- 
hooks:   for  when  you  do  you  spoil  them." 

Tlie  negro,  of  course,  is  absolved  from  any  further  respon- 
sibility for  these  songs  than  the  furnishing  of  the  dialect  by 
which  they  are  exprest.  Curiously  the  negro,  aside  from  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  has  written  none  of  them.  So  far  as  ragtime 
-  concerned,  Mr.  David  Mannes  asserts  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  "the  negro  is  most  sorrowful  thai  he  is  thought  the 
"  "lucer  of  vulgar  ragtime."     Mr.  Mannes  adds: 

To  my  knowledge  no  negro  has  ever  written  to  his  music 
POrds  to  which  any  one  could  take  exception.  Where  vulgarity 
icours  in  songs  attributed  to  colored  men,  it  is  invariably  some 
vhite  man  who  has  superimposed  it.  Furthermore,  you  must 
oknowledge  the  negro's  sense  of  poetry. 

To  he  sure,  he  is  not  now  developed,  but  1  would  set  no 
mit  to  his  future  growth.  Recognizing  his  human  qualities,  \\  ho 
ould  deny  him  divine  right?  If  you  deny  these  human  quali- 
tes,  then,  of  course,  you  deny  the  divine  attributes.      1  combat 


most  earnestly  the  theory  thai  the  negro's  capacity  for  develop- 
ment is  limited. 

"Not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  musical  art- 
tradition  of  their  own,  our  colored  citizens  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  ours.  There  the  difficulty  lie-  because  they  musl 
retain  their  natural  genius  and  make  their  own  music.     Having 


PORTRAIT  OF  OLYDE    PITCH. 

The  late  American  dramatist,  here  represented  in  Chase,  was  closely 
associated  with  the  painter's  family. 


no  framework  of  their  own  upon  which  to  build,  their  faith  must 
rest  on  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  Brahms." 

Mr.  Mamies,  among  his  other  activities,  teaches  in  the  Music 
School  Settlement  for  Colored  People  in  Harlem.  He  speak- 
from  his  own  knowledge,  then,  when  he  says  of  the  negro's 
abilities  in  musical  performance: 

"As  the  negro  lends  his  own  inflection  to  any  tongue  he 
learns,  so  his  touch  on  the  piano  differs  from  the  white  man'-. 
Here,  too.  his  natural  potentialities  must  expand.  Negroes 
either  pick  OH  instruments  or  play  on  instruments  of  percussion; 
to  my  knowledge  they  have  never  turned  to  bowed  instrument.-. 
So  it  is  that  the  difficulty  for  the  negro  in  playing  on  tin1  violin 
lies  in  the  bow.  In  their  management  of  it  they  may  approach 
the  fine  and  natural  legato  of  their  own  voices 

"Their  musical  inspiration  as  a  rule  has  as  it >  initial  fore 
an  intense  spiritual  feeling  so  common  in  the  l>laek  race,  literate 
and  illiterate.  True  preparedness  means  the  stimulating  of  the 
poetical,  musical,  and  dramatic  qualities  of  the  child  of  to-day 
so  that  the  man  and  the  woman  of  to-morrow  shall  resist  the 
onslaughts  of  material  aiiirression 

"As  Theodore  Thomas  once  said,  familiar  music  is  popular 
music.  My  whole  idea,  therefore,  is  to  make  Beethoven,  Bach. 
Brahms,  and  Cesar  Franek  familiar  and  popular  with  the  colored 
people  and  raise  them,  through  these  masters,  to  the  plane  of 
intelligent  appreciation  oi.  and  participation  in.  the  best  traditions 
which  we  ha\  e.*' 


EVERYBODY'S   CHURCH 

ST.  PAUL'S  IN  BROADWAY  may  be  an  Episcopal  chapel 
at  hours  of  worship,  but  at  all  hours  it  is  everybody's 
fine  old  church,  so  says  a  Avriter  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
moved  by  the  fact  that  now  it  is  celebrating  its  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  remembering  that  "Washington 
was  in  St.  Paul's  to  give  thanks  after  he  was  sworn  in  as  President 
on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall."  New  York,  particularly  its 
lay  press,  has  been  taking  St.  Paul's  to  its  heart,  and  cherishing 
it  as  something  that  is  really  old  in  a  city  where  everything 
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Overhung  by  sky-scrapers,  yet  always  "regarded  with  reverence" 
bj   the  passer-by  "wearied  by  canons  and  clatter." 


seems  to  be  so  new.  "Even  the  youngest  generations' of  New- 
Yorkers  have  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  old  St.  Paul's," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  "It  has  a  friendly  look,  the  yard  is 
spacious,  the  square  offers  a  restful  spot  to  an  eye  wearied  by 
canons  and  clatter."     Then  it  goes  on: 

"There  are  few  enough  ancienl  spots  Left  to  the  city;  and  we 
have  a  notion  that  just  because  they  are  so  exceptional,  always 
contrasting  vividly  with  their  modern  surroundings,  their 
value  is  heightened.  How  else  is  it  that  with  a  perpetually 
new  and  changing  face  we  never  lose  the  look  of  an  old  and  much 
experienced  city?  Judged  by  its  buildings,  New  York  should  look- 
like  the  rawest  ten-year-ohl.  5Tet,  however  you  approach  and 
wherever  you  go,  the  Island  of  Manhattan  maintains  its  age. 
It  is  hard  to  visualize  President  Washington  entering  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  for  the  first  religious  service  of  the  new  United  Slates  of 
America.  Vet  one  look  down  Broadway  makes  you  sure  that 
at  least  that  many  years  must  lie  behind  such  a  mountain. 


"That  is  the  spirit  of  New  York,  perhaps,  as  opposed  to  its 
ever-changing  body.  A  vague  and  mighty  entity,  it  would  be 
poorer,  it  would  lack  an  essential  part  of  its  character,  were  it 
not  for  such  an  altar  and  milestone  as  old  St.  Paul's." 

The  church  with  its  back  turned  on  'Broadway  is  regarded 
with  reverence,  declares  The  Sun: 

"It  has  eyes  in  this  back  and  looks  with  them  upon  the 
busiest  angle  in  all  the  length  of  the  street;  looks  calmly  if  not 
pityingly  upon  a  flood  that  ever  flows  and  ebbs.  The  flood 
does  not  come  in  the  gates,  tho  they  are  open  all  day.  Only 
the  reverent  enter,  somewhat  on  tiptoe.  The  clerk  who  is 
studying  French  discards  his  cigaret  before  he  marches  through 
the  graveyard  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone 
of  the  Sieur  de  Rochefontaine.  The  stenographer,  lunch  in 
pocket,  leaves  her  gum  to  be  trodden  beneath  the  foot  of  the 
heedless  infidel  of  the  street  before  she  walks  to  her  favorite 
bench  and,  consuming  her  sandwich,  wonders  why  there  were  so 
many  Dorcases  and  Deborahs  in  the  ancient  days  and  none 
named  Gladys  or  Gwendolyn.  The  churchyard  is  the  greenest 
place  in  her  life,  for  the  grass  there,  tho  sparse,  is  green  and 
there  are  no  weeds  in  it.  Indeed,  from  where  woidd  a  weed-seed 
blow?  She  knows  the  monument  to  Macneven,  for  it  is  near  the 
gate,  and  she  has  read  the  inscription  over  the  dust  of  the  fine 
young  soldier  who  died  at  Quebec  when  St.  Paul's  was  young. 
It  means  more  to  her  than  the  tomb  of  Cooke,  the  actor,  rehabih- 
tated  in  turn  by  two  Keans,  a  Sothern,  and  a  Booth." 


MOSLEM   DIVORCE 

MOSLEM  WRITERS  and  their  supporters  in  this 
country  frequently  emphasize  the  superior  status  of 
the  women  of  Islam  in  comparison  with  their  Western 
sisters.  Some  recent  divorce-court  proceedings  bring  to  light 
the  fact  at  least  that  when  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation 
is  desired  in  Moslem  lands  the  husband  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sessing the  right  of  divorce.  The  woman's  only  recourse 
appears  to  be  to  change  her  religion,  by  which  means  she  auto- 
matically disposes  of  her  husband.  The  High  Court  of  Allahabad 
has  lately  decided  that  in  no  circumstance  has  a  woman  the  right 
to  annul  a  marriage  by  her  own  act  or  by  seeking  judicial 
intervention.  The  particulars  relating  to  the  case  are  suc<  inctl; 
stated  in  the  Amriia  Bazar  Patrika  (Calcutta),  from  which 
we  cull  the  following: 

"An  interesting  question  of  law  has  been  decided  by  Sir 
George  Knox   (of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Allahabad) 
as  to  whether  a  Mohammedan  wife  can  divorce  her  husband. 
One  Mussammat  (Mrs.)  Basluran  brought  a  suit  in  the  Munsiff' s 
(Lowest  Civil)  Court  at  Muttra  to  cancel  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  between  the  parties.     The  husband  contended  thai 
under  Mohammedan  law  a  wife  can  not  divorce  her  husband 
while  the  wife  held  she  can  do  so  on  the  authority  of  decision; 
given  by  Algerian  Courts.     The  Munsiff  found  that  the  plain 
tiff  was  entitled  to  no  relief.     On  appeal  the  Subordinate  Judge 
following  the  dicta  of  Professor  Wilson,  held  that  neither  cruelt' 
nor  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  husband's  part,  nor  neglect  no 
inability  to  afford  proper  maintenance  to  his  wife,  would  entitl 
her  to  claim  a  divorce.     His  Lordship  followed  the  decisions  oi 
Division  Bench  of  tho  Allahabad  High  Court  and  the  Sada 
Dewani  Adalat  (Highest  Civil  Court)  of  Calcutta,  and  held  tha 
divorce  was  the  sole  act  of  the  husband,  and  to  exercise  sue 
action  was  wholly  a  matter  within  the  husband's  own  discretioi 
It  was  not  demandable  by  the  wife  as  a  right  under  the  Mohan 
medan  law.     The  appeal  was  dismissed." 

But  it  appears  that,  as  the  law  stands  to-day,  the  wife  of 
Moslem  can  secure  divorce  by  becoming  a  convert  to  Chn 
tianity  or  some  other  faith.  The  Pioneer  (Allahabad)  tel 
of  a  ruling  issued  a  short  time  ago  by  one  of  the  Appella 
Tribunals  in  India  laying  down  that  "by  apos-tasy  from  Mohar 
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medauism  on  the  part  of  a  wife  her  marriage  is  dissolved."     The 
musings  of  the  writer  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of  reproduction: 

"This  ruling  would  seem  to  empower  a  discontented  Moslem 

wife  to  embrace  Christianity  or  some  other  creed  or  profess 

vpostasy  from  her  own  religion,  and  thereby  in  effect  divorce 

ier  husband.     Having  thus  brought  about  the  dissolution  of 

ler  own  marriage,  she  is,  of  course,  free  to  reenter  the  Islamic 

old — if  she  ever  left  it  at  heart — and  remarry  a  Mohammedan 

I  her  choice.     It  does  not  add  to  the  happiness  of  this  ruling 

hat  it,  was  founded  by  a  Hindu  judge  upon  the  strict  letter  of 

voranic  law.     Possibly  a  Mohammedan  Judge  would  have  taken 

different  view.  He  might  have  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that 
n  Mohammedan  law  apostasy  is  a  capital  offense,  so  that  the 
aarriage  of  a  pervert  from  Islam  was  effectively  dissolved, 
<>t  so  much  by  his  or  her  apostasy  as  by  the  execution  which 
Tomptly  followed   it.     When  apostasy  ceased   to  be  a  crime 

unishableby  death  it  probably  ceased,  or  ought  to  have  ceased. 
3  be  a  cause  or  pretext  for  the  dissolution  of  the  apostate's 

carriage." 


The  wife  of  a  Moslem  can  obtain  a  fatwa  (injunction)  from 
ie  Qazi  (Moslem  ecclesiastical  judge)  authorizing  her  to  re- 
larrj  in  case  her  husband  has  decamped  and  has  not  been  heard 
for  seven  years.  In  a  case  decided  some  time  ago  it  was 
tablished  that  a  second  marriage  contracted  under  such  a 
roumstance  does  not  become  annulled  if  the  first  husband 
iddenly  puts  in  an  appearance,  even  if  the  Qazi  declares  sin-  is 
ie  wife  of  the  first  husband. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  Mussulman  can  divorce  his  wife  at 
H,  without  recourse  to  law,  and  without  obtaining  the  consent 
his  spouse.  Recent  litigation  has  established  the  fact  that  a 
ussulmau  can  exercise  these  rights  even  if  he  is  married  to  a 


Caucasian  who  professes  Christianity  instead  of  Islam,  and 
even  if  the  marriage  had  taken  place  at  a  Registrar's  office. 
An  important  case  of  this  nature  has  just  been  decided  in  the 
Probate.  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  Loudon.  The  following  extract  from  the  judgment, 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Justice  Sir  Henry  Bargrave-Deane, 
as  reproduced  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  may  be  cited  to  show 
the  status  of  a  European  woman  married  to  a  Moslem: 

"This  is  a  peculiar  case,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read  of  one  like  it  before.  This  gentleman  Mr.  Anwaruddin. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law)  came  over  to  this  country 
(England)  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Par.  and  he 
succeeded  in  passing  Ids  examinations  and  lias  been  called  to  the 
English  Bar  .  .  .  he  married  a  young  Englishwoman  at  a 
Registrar's  office.  .  .  .  Hi'  says  that  he  told  his  wife-at  the  time 
he  was  intending  to  go  back  to  practise  in  his  own  country. 
Madras,  in  India  .  .  .  subsequently  he  went  back  to  his  own 
country  and  she  refused  to  go  with  him.  He  thereupon  tiled  a 
petition  in  the  Indian  Court  asking  for  a  decree  of  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights, .and  a  decree  was  pronounced  by  the  Court 
out  then- 

"Having  obtained  a  decree  of  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
Which  she  disobeyed,  he  had  before  him  only  one  remedy  ap- 
parently, as  far  as  1  can  see.  and  thai  is  by  doing  that  which 
lie  did.  namely,  drawing  out  a  document  .  .  .  which  is  called 
MaJUtknama,  which  is  practically  the  old  Mosaic  writing  of  divorot  - 
incut.  .  .  .  that,  according  to  the  affidavits  by  Mohammedan 
law .  is  good  divorce.  Now  if  that  is  so.  there  is  no  marriage  left 
for  me  to  deal  with.  He  has  already  divorced  his  wife,  and  the 
marriage  is  gone,  ami  therefore  it  is  no  use  for  him  to  die  a 
petition  in  this  court  to  dissolve  a  marriage  which  has  already 
been  dissolved  by  Law." 

A  Moslem  who  fancies  himself  to  be  the  "Second  Successor 
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of  the  Prophet  Messiah"  writes  in  The  Review  of  Religions 
(Quadian,  the  Punjab),  that  while  "Christianity  is  silent  about 
the  rights  of  women,"  Islam  pays  adequate  attention  to  them. 
He  says  of  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  erring  wives: 

"The  Holy  Prophet  .  .  .  both  by  precept  and  example, 
greatly  emphasizes  the  care  and  respect  of  female  rights.  He 
said:  'The  best  of  you  is  one  who  accords  the  best  treatment 
to  his  wife.'  He  is  also  represented  as  saying,  '0  ye  people, 
accept  my  advice  with  regard  to  women.  Deal  with  them  kindly. 
You  have  no  right  to  treat  your  wives  otherwise  than  well, 
except  when  they  are  guilty  of  open  vice.  If  they  act  undesir- 
ably, part  company  with  them  for  some  time.  Failing  that, 
inflict  some  corporal  punishment  not  seriously  hurtful  to  the 
body.'" 

WHY   THE   ARMENIANS    WERE   KILLED 

THE  ARMENIAN,  it  appears,  has  only  himself  to  blame 
for  all  his  woes.  If  he  would  stay  conquered  and  have 
no  national  aspirations  and  contribute  his  intelligence 
to  the  furtherance  of  Turkish  wealth  and  comfort,  the  Turk 
would  not  massacre  him  or  send  him  into  exile.  The  massacres 
began  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  started,  and  it  has  taken  two 
years  for  an  explanation  to  be  forthcoming.  The  position  of  the 
Turkish  Government  has  never  been  fully  understood,  says  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Halil  Bey,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Associated  Press  representative,  which  comes  from  Vienna  by 
way  of  Berlin  and  London.  "The  Young  Turks  have  always 
looked  upon  the  Armenians  as  a  valuable  asset  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,"  says  Halil  Bey.  "The  fact  is,  we  needed  them,"  he 
acknowledges,  and  for  these  reasons: 

"The  country's  commerce  was  largely  in  their  hands,  and  as 
farmers  the  Armenians  have  a  great  value.  We  did  not  look 
upon  them  as  valuable  chattels,  however.  We  were  willing  to 
give  them  an  equal  share  in  the  Government,  which  we  did, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
we  had  a  large  number  of  Armenians  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  also  several  Senators  and  a  Minister.  Nearly  all  the  Vice- 
Ministers  were  Armenians,  because  we  recognized  the  ability  of 
the  Armenians  and  were  ready  to  give  them  their  political 
rights  in  the  tenancy  of  a  proportionate  number  of  public  offices. 

"After  the  revolution  all  went  well  for  a  time,  and  the  Young 
Turks  hoped  they  had  finally  found  a  solution  to  the  problem 
which  had  vexed  the  old  regime  in  Turkey  for  many  years  and 
had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  Balkan  War, 
however,  caused  the  Armenians  again  to  take  up  their  separatist 
ideals.  Committees  formed  an  organization  with  the  intention 
of  securing  for  the  Armenians  an  autonomous  Government." 

The  Turkish  Minister  would  be  "the  last  man  to  deny  a 
people  self-government,"  but  the  case  of  the  Armenians,  he 
thinks,  was  not  one  for  autonomy: 

'The  Armenians  spread  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  southern 
Russia  are  merely  a  majority  in  the  districts  usually  designated 
as  Armenian.  Armenian  autonomy,  therefore,  would  lead 
to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of  the  other  Ottoman  races. 
Under  these  conditions  even  the  Young  Turks  were  opposed  to 
the  Armenian  plan,  but  in  justice  they  wanted  to  give  the 
Armenians  a  fuller  share  in  the  Government,  which  was  done, 
and  even  our  worst  traducers  can  not  deny  that. 

' '  When  the  war  broke  out  we  knew  exactly  what  the  Armenians 
were  doing.  More  bombs,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  money  had 
been  brought  into  the  country,  and  their  organization  was  made 
even  more  perfect.  I  was  then  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  was  very  fond  of  the  Armenian  members,  as  I  had 
always  been  a  friend  of  that  race.  So  I  called  the  Armenian 
representatives  together  and  asked  what  they  intended  doing. 
At  the  end  of  the  conversation  I  told  them  I  could  sympathize 
with  their  ideals  and  had  always  done  so  as  long  as  they  were 
not  entirely     eparatist. 

"Gentlemen,'  I  said.  'I  fully  understand  your  position  and 
hope  I  hat  you  understand  ours.  We  have  engaged  in  a  war  in 
whi«-h  we  mi  g-i >  down.  Thai  will  be  your  opportunity  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Entente,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Ottoman  Qo\  ernmenl  u  ill  apply  the  most  severe  measures  if  you 
ad  againsl  the  Turks  before  you  know  sve  are  conquered.  Make 
your  plam  30  'hat  you  can  meet  the  Entente  Powers  with  clean 


hands,  which  you  can  do  by  supporting  us  so  far  and  no  further 
than  the  law  demands.  I  think  the  Entente  statesmen  will  see; 
the  correctness  of  such  conduct  and  will  recognize  your  claim  to 
autonomy.  You  can  then  take  up  the  work  where  we  left  off  and  to 
which  I  wish  you  every  success,  but  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not, 
gone  yet,  and  that  the  slightest  false  move  on  your  part  will  bring 
trouble  to  all  Armenians.  Sit  quiet  and  let  us  try  this  issue. 
When  you  are  sure  we  have  lost,  go  over  to  the  Entente  and 
get  from  them  all  you  can.'" 

Halil  Bey  represents  the  Ottoman  Government  as  one  on 
this  point,  "realizing  that  this  opportunity  for  the  Armenians 
might  come";  but  despite  this  "the  Armenians  rose  when  the 
Russians  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Turkish  Government 
took  the  measure  which  had  been  outlined  to  the  Armenian 
leaders  beforehand."  The  Armenian  organization,  it  is  declared, 
made  it  impossible  to  confine  the  steps  taken  against  them  to  a 
single  locality  in  rebellion,  "because  the  organization  was  so 
perfect  that  only  a  sweeping  measure  at  the  first  hint  of  an 
uprising  could  meet  the  situation."     Halil  Bey  continues: 

"I  will  say  that  the  loss  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  through  the 
deportation  of  the  Armenians  has  been  immense.  The  Armenian 
is  able  and  industrious,  and,  therefore,  valuable  in  the  economic 
scheme;  but  what  could  be  done?  We  were  at  war  and  obliged, 
therefore,  to  employ  every  means  to  make  secure  our  own 
position,  which  was  betrayed  so  basely  through  our  confidence." 


THE   MINISTER'S    w UNDIVIDED   HEART" 

ONCE  MORE,  "in  the  experience  and  the  observations 
of  two  prominent  ministers,"  says  The  Lutheran  Church 
Work  and  Observer  (Harrisburg),  there  has  been  presented 
"the  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  the  undivided  heart  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry."  Like  other  men,  insists  the  Lutheran  editor, 
the  minister  "can  only  do  one  thing  and  do  it  well.  However 
great  the  temptation,  however  exceptional  the  opportunity, 
he  must  refrain  from  collecting  wealth  which  he  sees  other  men 
acquiring  about  him,  and  must  himself  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  even  tho  he  die  a  poor  man  in  the  estimate  of 
the  world."  Every  preacher,  we  are  told,  ought  to  remember 
this  counsel  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

"Stick  to  your  own  legitimate  business.  Do  not  go  into 
outside  operations.  Few  men  have  brains  enough  for  more 
than  one  business.  To  dabble  in  stocks,  to  put  a  few  thousand 
dollars  into  a  mine  and  a  few  more  into  a  manufactory,  and  a 
few  more  into  an  invention,  is  enough  to  ruin  any  man." 

The  experience  of  a  successor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  at 
Plymouth  Church  is  cited  by  The  Church  Work  and  Observer 
as  an  "illuminating  example"  of  the  truth  of  what  Beecher 
said.  A  more  recent  case  of  distraction  from  pulpit  work  is  then 
discust  briefly  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Aked,  it  will  be  recalled,  gave  up  an  important  pastorate 
in  San  Francisco  to  take  the  part  assigned  liim  in  the  Ford 
adventure,  which  was  to  '  take  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches '  and 
bring  tranquillity  to  the  warring  nations  of  Europe.     In  writing 
of  his  experiences  and  observations,  Dr.  Aked  says  some  verv 
sensible   things   about   trying   peace-plans   which   do  not  start 
and  end  with  Christ,  and  especially  about  the  lesson  he  has 
learned  about  preachers  forsaking  their  own  legitimate  worl 
for  even  promising  side  issues.     His  experience  has  been  a  mos 
humiliating  one.     He  offered  to  take  up  again  his  San  Francisei 
pastorate  at  a  reduced  salary.     It  does  not  appear  who  tool 
the  initiative  in  the  matter,  Dr.  Aked  or  friends  of  his  in  th 
congregation.     But  this  was  the  outcome:    that  the  congrega 
tion  was  adverse  to  the  proposal,  as  was  indicated  by  its  vot 
as  reported  in  the  daily  papers. 

"It  is  deplorable  when  the  Church  or  her  ministry  are  tempte 
to  forgot  the  mission  of  both,  the  mission  appointed  by  the  Lor 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  namely,  the  saving  and  reconstructio 
of  men,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  work  and  tn 
progress. 

"Let  the  minister,  then,  stick  to  his  business,  and  with  tl 
best  vocation  in  the  world  to  engago  his  time  and  talents,  1 
him  find  there  occupation  for  all  his  life  and  compensations  ineor. 
parable  to  all  other  pursuits  to  which  men  devote  themselves.    ^ 
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THKRE  are  more  musical  names  than 
Henry  Herbert  Knibbs.  But  there  are 
few  American  poets  who  combine  syllables 
more  musically.  He  has  made  the  wild  life 
of  the  Western  plains  his  theme,  in- 
terpreting and  celebrating  it  as  Robert  W. 
Service  does  that  of  Canada.  And  to  lliis 
task  he  brings  sincerity,  descriptive  powers, 
pict  uresqueness  of  phrase,  and  a  mastery  of 
melody  equaled  among  contemporary  poets 
only  by  Alfred  Noyes.  Here  from  his 
new  book,  "Riders  of  the  Stars"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company),  we  quote  this  sturdy 
ballad,  of  which  the  powerful  music 
adequately  reflects  the  gay  courage  of  the 
pioneer. 

THE  TRAIL-MAKERS 

By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 

North  and  west,  along  the  coast  among  the  misty 
islands, 
Sullen  in  the  grip  of  night  and  smiling  in  the 
daj  - 

Nunivak    and    Akutan,    with    Nome    against     the 
highlands, 
On   we   drove   with    plated    prow   agleam    with 
frozen  spray. 

I.dikI  we  sang  adventuring  and  lustily  ice  jested; 
Quarreled,   [ought,   and  then  forgot   the   taunt,   the 
blow,  the  jeers; 
Warned  a  friend  and  clasped  a  hand— a  compact 
sealed,  attested; 
Shared  tobacco,   gams,   and  drink,   and  planned 
surpassing  years. 

i 'hen  -the   snow    that    locked    the    trail    where 
famine's  shadow  followed 
Out  across  the  blinding  white  anil  through  the 
stabbing  cold. 
Past  tents  along   the  tundra  over  faces  blotched 
and  hollowed; 
"toothless  mouths  that  babbled  foolish  songs  of 
hidden  gold. 

Wisdom,  lacking  sinews  for  the  toil,  gave  o'er  the 
trying; 
Pools,  with  thews  of  iron,  blundered  on  and 
won  the  light  ; 
Weaklings  drifted  homeward;   else  they  tarried 
worse  than  dying — ■ 
With  painted  lips  and  wastrels  on  the  edges  of 
tho  night. 


Iie.se  of  us  who  found  tho  gold  wo  followed  with 

i  he  others. 
Dazzled  l>>   the  glamor  of  the  halls  and  women's 

ej  es; 
hen  the  poke  was  empty,  then  we  borrowed 

from  another's, 
["HI   a   grim   repentance   called    us   out    to    face 
the  skies 

prries  of  the  saskatoon  were  ripening  and  falling: 

Blowers  decked  the  barren  with  its  timber  scant 

and  low; 

1  along  the  river-trail  were  man]  voices  calling. 

V'ld  e'en  the  whispering  Malemutcs  they  heard 

— and  whined  to  go. 

/ 

elids  seared  with  Are  Of  ice  and  frosted  parka- 
edges; 

'"'■'light  like  a  spraj  of  blood  i>n  faces  lean 
j        and  brown ; 

fling  shadows  of  the  pines  across  our  loaded 
sledges, 

Vn<l  f;"  behind  the  fading  trail,  the  lights  and 
lure  of  town. 

We  played  the  bitter  game  nor  asked  for  praise 

or  pity: 
|Nnd    and    wolf    thej     found    the    bones    that 

blazed  out  lonely  trails   .    .   . 


Where  a   dozen   shacks    wen-   vci     to-daj    there 
blooms  a  city; 
NOW,   where  once  was  empty    blue    there  pass  a 
thousand  sails. 

Scarce   a    peak    that    does   not    mark    the   grave   of 

those  who  perished 

Nameless,    lost     to    lips    of   men    who    followed, 
gleaning  fame 
from  the  soundless  triumph  of  adventurers  who 

cherished 
Naught    above   the   glory   of  a   chance   to   play 

the  game. 

Half  the  toil      and   we  had  won  to  wealth  in  ot  hei- 
st at  ion ; 
Rusted  out  as  useless  ere  our  worth  was  tried 
and  known. 
Hut    the    Hand    that    made   us   caught    us   up   and 
hewed  a  nation 
From  the  frozen  fastness   that    so  long  was  His 

alone, 

Loud  we  sang  adventuring  ami  lustily  wi    >ist<d; 
Quarreled,  fought,   anil   then  forgot   the   taunt,   the 
blow,  the  jeers;  x 

Sinned  and  slaved  and  vanished  — We,  tin    uianl-min 

alio  wrested 
Truth  from   out   a   dream    wherein    we   planned 
surpassing  years 


The  excellent  influence  of  Alfred  Noyes 
is  evident  in  "Yeabo's  Adventure" — not 
so  much  in  the  theme  as  in  the  elaborate 
and  interesting  rime  scheme.  The  last  two 
stanzas  are  admirable  in  their  cheerful 
romanticism. 

YEABO'S   ADVENTURE 

By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 

There  was   no  other   trail  to  choose,   so  Yeabo, 
boldly  venturing. 
Struck  across  the  mesa  dim  beneath  the  budding 
star. 
And  twenty  happy  buckaroos,  with  wit  that  needed 
censuring, 
Retailed  the  joke  they  played  on  him,   fore- 
gathering at  the  bar. 

Yet    Romance,   ever  kind  to  those  who  know    not 

ordered  latitudes. 
But  follow.  Wandering  where  she  ealN  in  SUB  or 

wind  or  rain. 
Smiled  as  he  told   the  world    his   woes,    histrionic 

in  his  attitudes, 

As    o'er    the    loom    of    Chance    she    drove     the 
shuttle  back  again. 

And    Yeabo.    he   became   her   knight    and    sported 
Strange  habiliment  : 
Cow-puncher     hoots,      loud     spur,     antl     chaps, 
brass-studded   belt    and   gun 
And   found,    to  his   untold   delight,    that    fear   was 
but  a  filament 
Beneath  such  trapping,  pose  or  wit    but  known 
to  t  very  one. 

lb'  was  no  poet,  yet   beguiled  the  Muse  that   had 
rare  charm  for  him, 
And    sot    his   pony's    feet    to    verse    robust    and 
tinged  with  red. 
While    bland    Knterpc    frowned    and    smiled    and 
frowned,  but   wished  no  harm  to  him 
Who  dared  the  heights  above  I  lie  Lamp,  where 
angels  fear  to  tread 

When  Love  threw  down  a  golden  gage,  in  sunnj 
land  sequestering, 

Poor   Yeabo's   heart    was   in    his   boots     com- 
mingled joy  and  sdoom. 
As  there  athwart   his  pilgrimage  with  Andahisian 
gesturing 
The    immemorial    K\e    appeared,    bedecked    in 
almond-bloom. 


Tin n   came   the   battli        all   loo  -non    tin    rati, 
echoed,  thundering 

As  nimble  six-guns  leaped  and  -pake  peremp- 
torily and  loud ; 
A  jest,  a  laugh  inopportune;   then  bickering  and 
blundering 
Thai   launchi  d  the  hate  as  lightning  leaps  from 
cloud  oppressing  cloud. 

Yet  naught  may   veil  the  sun  for  long;   and  Yeabo 
from  his  pondering 
Rose  valiant,   riding  many    a  mile  to  woo  in 
concrete  guise 
The  Spanish   lady  of  his  choice    the  dream-girl 
of  his  wandering, 
His  dusky  rose  with  slow     sweet  smile  and 
alluring  eyes. 

He  married  her  and  settled  down:     Romance  and 
Love  were  kind  to  him: 
He  ceased   to  rope  the  running  steer  and  took 
to  baling  hay  : 
Nor  Fame  nor  Fori une  can  d  he  lor  and  they,  who 
first    were  blind  to  him. 
Han    hand-in-hand    to    hunt    him    out.    down 
Arizona  way. 

From  Harper's  Magazini  wo  quote  two 
poems — the  first  a  stately  and  thoughtful 
composition,  inspired  by  the  eternal  con- 
trast between  the  works  of  mankind  and 
the  works  of  nature,  and  the  second  a 
characteristically  delicate  and  charming 
lyric  by  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne. 

THE  FINAL  STAR 

By  Marion   Cm  tih.i  v  s.miiii 

Men.  holding  mastery  over  steel  and  stone. 

Dreaming  of  gain  alone. 

Raise  giant  towers  in  challenge  to  the  sky. 

And  set  proud  lights  on  liigh. 

Beauty  they  seek  not:    but  her  royal  sway 

Returns  like  conquering  day. 

on  cold,  dark  shafts,  where  shrouding  vapor  clings, 

]\ir  iris  veil  she  Sings, 

Giving  them  tender  outlines,  many-hucd. 

in  t he  air's  solitude. 

Those  mighty   temples,  set   for  sordid  power. 

Walt  on  her  changing  hour. 

And  wear,  in  pageants  of  the  day   and  niglll 

Her  variant  robes  of  light; 

They  worship,  as  at  hea\en's  very  ban 

Her  priestly,  marching  stars: 

And  in  her  velvet  darkness  musing  stand 

To  guard  Iter  magic  land. 

Time  is  her  friend,  and  wills  not  to  destroy 

Her  morning  gleam  of  Joj . 

Rum  itself  reads  laughter  in  her  eyt 

And  finds  a  fairer  guise. 

All  crafts,  all  projects,  but  her  vassals  ai 

And  she  their  final  - 

HOME*  ARD   BO  I  M> 

By   Kn  it  \ri>  1  1    <  I  ai.i  U  I 

\cross  the  scarce-a  w  akened  - 

With  w  bite  sail  (low  ins 

And  morning  glowing, 

l  come  to  thee-  I  come  to  tin  v. 

P  si  lonely  beaches 

And  gleaming  reaches 
Vnd  long  reefs  foaming, 
Homing-    homing — 
\-done  with  roaming, 
1  come  to  tine. 

The  moon  is  (ailing, 
\  petal  sailing, 

I  low  n  in  the  west 

That  bends  o'er  thee 

\nd  the  stars  are  bio  j 

\s  we  1:0  gliding 
Back  to  the  nest  — 
Ah!  back  to  thee. 
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This  handsome  one-pound 
h umidor  of  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco  will  be  a  happy  selec- 
tion for  any  acquaintance  of  yours  who 
smokes.  Our  reason  for  being-  confident 
of  this  is  that  Edgeworth  is  the  favorite 
tobacco  of  thousands  of  true  pipe-lovers 
all  over  the  land.  Indeed,  if  your  friend 
is  what  some  people  would  call  a  "pipe- 
crank,"  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
already  knows  Edgeworth. 

Every  month  we  advertise  that  we 
will  send  a  sample  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed,  free  and  postpaid,  to  any 
smoker  who  asks  for  it.  Requests  for 
the  trial  packages  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  country.  In  almost  every  case 
the  sample  makes  a  regular  user  of 
Edgeworth. 

The  price  of  this  humidor  of  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed  is  $1.00.  If  you 
want  to  make  one  or  more  of  your 
friends  Christmas  gifts  of  these  Edge- 
worth  packages,  leave  your  instructions 
with  your  retail  tobacco  dealer.  Should 
he  be  unable  to  supply  you,  send  us 
names  and  addresses  of  friends,  with 
your  cards  and  money  order,  stamps  or 
cash  to  cover  your  order  at  $1.00  per 
package.  We  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
delivery. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  sample  of 
Edgeworth  before  investing  in  the 
humidor,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress with  the  name  of  a  tobaccco  dealer 
you  sometimes  patronize,  and  a  generous 
sample  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
will  be  mailed  you,  free,  immediate!} . 

For  either  the  sample  or  the  humidor, 
address  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  5  South  iiiat 
Street,  Richmond, Virginia. 


The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket  size  tin,  25c  and 
50c  for  larger  tins,  and  $1.00  lor  handsome 
humidor  package.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is 
15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where 
no  dealer  can   supply. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  —  If  your 
Jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  a 
Bro.  Co.  will  gladlj  -end  yon  a  one  nrhvi)- 
dozen  carton,  ol  anj  size  "i  the  Plug  Slice 
'.r  Read]  Rubbed,  bj   prepaid  parcel  post  at 

same   j,r  OUld    Day  jobber. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  "U-53"    OF    THE    CONFEDERACY 

"\  I  T  HEN  the'  inhabitants  of  Newport, 
*  *  R.  I.,  paused  on  their  way  home  from 
business  to  say  "Hello!"  to  the  German 
submersible  which  bobbed  up  in  their 
harbor,  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  said  to 
have  scratched  his  head,  removed  his  corn- 
cob, and  recalled  the  good  old  days  back 
in  '63  when  [/-boats  didn't  disturb  the 
peaceful  environs  of  smiling  harbors  and 
slumbering  ports.  Whereupon,  it  is  related, 
the  second  oldest  inhabitant,  being  not  so 
old,  and  therefore  having  a  better  memory 
than  his  senior,  recalled  that  the  German 
visit  was  only  a  duplicate  of  what  hap- 
pened in  New  York  Harbor  in  1863  when 
Lieut.  C.  Read,  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
appeared  off  the  northwestern  coast  and 
began  a  series  of  depredations  upon  Union 
commerce.  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star 
remarks,  concerning  this  raid: 

4 

Lieutenant  Read,  in  command  of  the 
Tacony,  passed  up  the  Atlantic  coast, 
burning  and  scuttling  American  ships, 
continuing  his  foray  on  commerce  for  two 
weeks  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  forty 
cruisers  and  chartered  vessels  were  sent  out 
in  search  of  the  intrepid  Confederate. 

From  the  port  of  Wilmington  the 
Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee,  in  1864, 
made  a  raid  as  far  north  as  Halifax,  and 
burned  or  scuttled  thirty-one  American 
vessels  within  a  period  of  ten  days,  tho 
it  was  nearly  twenty  days  from  the  time 
the  cruiser  left  this  port  until  she  returned. 
However,  this  foray  seems  not  to  have 
caused  the  consternation  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  exploits  of  the  Tacony. 

A  record  of  alarms  seldom  paralleled 
in  history  was  produced  by  the  advent 
of  the  Tacony  on  the  American  coast,  it 
is  said,  and  the  Navy  Department  was 
deluged  with  telegrams  for  a  fortnight. 
Read  was  captured  only  after  he  had 
destroyed  or  captured  many  vessels,  when 
he  ventured  into  the  harbor  of  Portland, 
Me.,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  out  a  steamer 
of  that  place.  In  the  same  locality  when; 
the  U-53  recently  sent  half  a  dozen 
vessels  to  the  bottom,  the  Tacony  de- 
stroyed three  craft.  He  cruised  off  the 
Nantucket  shoals  for  three  days,  in  which 
time  he  burned  a  full-rigged  clipper  ship, 
bound  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  a 
bark,  ajid  a  Liverpool  packet. 
•  Lieutenant  Read  did  not  have  the 
Tacony  when  he  started  on  his  foray.  It 
was  one  of  the  vessels  he  captured  while 
proceeding  up  the  coast.  He  started  out 
with  the  Clarence,  an  American  brig,  which 
was  captured  by  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Florida  in  its  cruise  off  Cape  St.  Roque, 
Brazil,  against  American  commerce.  Read 
was  serving  as  a  watch  officer  on  the 
Florida,  and  when  Commissioner  J.  N. 
Maffit  was  about  to  burn  the  Clarence,  the 
lieiifena.nl  requested  permission  to  lake 
the  captured  brig,  man  her  with  twenty 
men  from  the  Florida's  crew,  and  proceed 
upon  a  cruise  of  his  own  against  Ameri- 
can commerce,  beginning  by  slipping  into 
Hampton  Roads  and  cutting  out  a 
steamer.  The  request  was  granted.  This 
was  in  May.  One  month  later  Read  was 
off  the  Carolina,  coast,  where  he  burned 
or    "bonded"    three    Federal    vessels    and 


learned  from  them  that  bis  proposed 
attempt  to  enter  Hampton  Roads  would 
prove  futile,  because  of  the  vigilance  kept 
there.  Then  he  decided  to  make  his  raid 
up  the  coast. 

We  learn  further  that  by  a  ruse  he  lat- 
er succeeded  in  capturing,  off  Cape  Henry, 
a  fine  bark  which  proved  to  be  an  American 
craft.  Recalling  the  use  John  Paul  Jones 
made  of  a  captured  vessel,  the  account 
remarks  concerning  this  capture: 

He  liked  its  sailing  qualities  better  than 
those  of  the  Clarence,  so  he  burned  the 
latter,  after  transferring  his  crew  and  a 
howitzer  which  he  carried.  Before  leaving 
the  ground  he  gathered  in  three  more 
craft,  whose  crews  he  sent  to  Philadelphia 
in  one  of  the  vessels. 

This  was  on  June  12.  On  the  15th  he 
burned  a  brig  about  250  miles  east  of 
Cape  Charles  and  then  made  for  the 
Nantucket  shoals,  there  burning  three 
vessels.  In  the  locality  of  Georges  Bank- 
he  burned  eight  American  vessels  on  June 
23.  About  110  miles  east  of  Portland, 
Me.,  on  the  24th,  he  captured  the  schooner 
Archer.  Suspecting  by  this  time  many 
vessels  must  be  in  search  of  him,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archer  and  fired  the  Tacony. 
after  which  he  slipt  into  Portland,  which 
resulted  in  his  capture  on  June  27. 


WHAT  DID  THEY  DO  BESIDES  WRITE? 

"\\  THEN  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin' 
*  *  lyre,"  as  Mr.  Kipling  puts  it,  he  was 
obviously  singing  with  all  his  might  and 
main  for  the  edification  of  the  petty  GreeK 
prince  who  furnished  his  prandial  pome- 
granates and  Hymettian  honey.  But  that 
occupied  only  a  few  hours  out  of  his  entire 
day,  and  there  must  have  been  other 
activities  to  his  credit  in  the  hours  when  hi 
was  not  actually  composing. 

What  did  Homer  do  in  his  idle  times. 
What  did  Shakespeare  do  in  his  old  a'|e 
after  the  best  of  his  plays  were  written  au< 
he  had  only  to  turn  out  the  occasional  pot 
boiler  to  pay  the  extra  assessment  on  hi 
Stratford  cottage? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  whic 
agitated  the  mind  of  an  American  authoi 
and  moved  him  to  dream  of  what  the  me 
who  made  books  did  besides  write,  or,  whic 
is  just  as  interesting,  what  they  vikj 
have  done. 

So,  after  months  of  musing,  Jam 
Branch  Cabell  has  jotted  down  some  of  t 
things  he  thinks  authors  may  have  dot 
and  Robert  McBride  &  Co.  have  put  tlu 
all  into  a  book  called  "The  Certain  Houi 
■  We  learn  with  charmed  interest,  r 
instance,  among  the  tales  of  writers  fro 
de  Medici  to  Sheridan,  that  Shakespe;' 
loafs  in  a  deserted  garden  ruminat  j 
on  the  small  success  of  his  last  play,  »' 
wondering  what  touches  of  popular  app 
he  can  put  into  the  next  one,  to  m;'1 
it  draw.    The  author  says  of  the  Bard: 

lie  was  hoping,  while  his  fingers drumi < 
in  unison  with  the  beat  of  his  verso,  tit 
this    last    play    at    least  would  rouse  »- 
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itiusiasm  in  the  pit.  The  welcome  given 
its  immediate  predecessors  had  undeniably 
been  tepid.    A  memorandum  at  his  elbow 

>l  the  receipts  at  the  Globe  for  the  last 
quarter  showed  this  with  disastrous  blind- 
ness; and,  after  all,  in  1(309  a  shareholder 
in  a  theater,  when  writing  dramas  for 
production  there,  was  ordinarily  subject  to 
more  claims  than  those  of  his  ideals. 

He  frowned.  Here  was  an  arid  forenoon 
is  imagination  went.  A  seasoned  plagiarist 
>\  this  time,  he  opened  a  book  which  lay 
ipon  the  table  among  several  others  aud 
luly  found  the  chapter  entitled  "Of  the 
annibals." 
"So,  so!"  he  said  aloud.  "  'It  is  a  nation,' 
ivould  I  answer  Plato,  'that  has  no  kind  of 
traffic,  no  knowledge  of  letters — "  And 
with  that  he  set  about  reshaping  Mon- 
aignc's  conceptions  of  Utopia  into  verse. 
He  wrote — while  his  left  hand  held  the 
l)ook  flat — as  orderly  as  any  county  clerk 
night  do  in  the  recordance  of  a  deed  of  sale. 

Then  it  was  that  a  tall,  black-haired 
Igure,  the  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  stept 
[Uietly  into  the  garden.  We  are  given  to 
|mdersfand  that  she  surprized  her  old  lover 
n  the  midst  of  adapting  another's  work  to 
lis  own  uses.    The  tale  continues: 

He  found  it  characteristic  of  her  that 

he  went  silently  to  the  table  and  com- 

ared  the  printed  page  with  what  he  had 

ist  written.      "So    nowadays    you    have 

lrned  pickpocket?     My  poet,  vou  have 

Itered." 

He  said:    "Why,  yes.     When  you  broke 

*T  our  friendship,  I  paid  you  the  expensive 

)inpliment  of  falling  very  ill.     But  to-day 

must  continue  to  write  plays,  because  I 

3ver  learned  any  other  trade.    And  so,  at 

?ed,  I  pilfer."     The  topic  did  not  seem 

uch  to  concern  him. 

Eh,  and  such  plays!"  the  woman  cried. 
My  poet,  there  was  a  time  when  you 
eated  men  and  women  as  glibly  as 
oaven  does.  Now  you  make  sugar- 
ady  dolls." 

'The  last  comedies  were  not  all  I  could 
ve  wished,"  he  assented.  "In  fact,  I 
t  only  some  £30  clear  profit," 
"There  speaks  the  little  tradesman  I  most 
ted  of  all  persons  living!"  the  woman 
hed.  She  thrust  back  her  traveling-hood 
'I  stood  bareheaded. 

'Oh,  it  infuriated  me  to  see  you  cringing 
the  Court  blockheads,  wheedling  them 
"  helping  the  new  play  to  success.  You 
nplained  I  treated  you  like  a  lackey;  it 
3  not  unnatural  when  of  your  own  free 
1  you  played  the  lackey  so  assiduously." 
I''  laughed. 

'Faith,  I  do  not  say  you  are  altogether 

he  wrong,"  he  assented.     "They  could 

very    useful    to    me-  Pembroke    and 

jthampton,  and  those  others-  and  so  I 

''  eavored    to    render    my    intimacy    ac- 

'"itablo.     It,  was  my  business  as  a  poet  to 

1  "'  my  play  as  near  perfect  as  1  could; 

,lj.    this     attended     to,     common     sense 

''landed  of  the  theater  manager  that   he 

ve  as   much    money    as    was    possible 

its    representation.       What     would 

have?" 


in  all  this  hardly  seemed  to  please  the 
k  Lady,  who  continues  to  rebuke  him 
'is  departure  from  early  ideals.  Once 
^>s  content,  we  learn,  to  draw,  write, 
construct  plays  which  were  a  credit 
ina;   now  almost  anything  seems  to  do 


I. 

I., 

:u 
to 


Just  the  thing  for 
chafing-dish  suppers 

Tempting,  wholesome,  easy  to  prepare, — adapted  to 
the  most  delightful  variety. 

After  the  theatre  or  on  Sunday  evenings  or  for  any 
informal  supper-party  you  find  it  a  simple  matter  to 
prepare  the  most  inviting  kind  of  a  light  repast  with 
your  chafing-dish  handy  and  the  ready  aid  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Serve  it  plain  or  as  a  delicious  Cream  of  Tomato — 
blending  it  with  milk  instead  of  water  according  to  the 
simple  directions  on  the  label.  A  little  American  cheese 
grated  over  the  surface  makes  a  pleasing  variation.  Or 
serve  it  in  bouillon  cups  with  a  topping  of  whipped 
cream,  and  slightly  seasoned  with  celery- salt  and 
paprika,  for    variety. 

For  a  change,  allow  Hubby  to  distinguish  himself  by 
producing  the  original  "Red  Rabbit"  from  the  chafing 
dish.  This  is  a  popular  variation  of  the  old-style  "Welsh 
Rabbit"  and   decidedly  more   appetizing. 

Pour  the  contents  of  1  can  of  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  into  chafing  dish  or  double  boiler.  When  hot 
add  1  pound  cheese  cut  in  dice.  Cook 
until  cheese  is  thoroughly  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  soup.  Add  red  pepper 
to  taste  and  I  egg  slightly  beaten.  Stir 
well  a  few  minutes  and  serve  hot  on 
crackers  or  toast.  For  an  after-theatre 
supper,  this  is  a  never-failing  hit. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
tempting  and  nourishing  dishes  which 
you  can  produce  in  this  simple  way 
by  means  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup.- 


21  kinds 


I -.'CD 
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RubberFootwear 

a  Pedigree  ? 

These  are  famous  trade -marks  in  the  rubber 
footwear  industry.  Each  one  of  these  marks  stands 
for  the  product  of  a  great  factory — great  in  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  size.  If  your  rubber  footwear  bears 
one  of  these  brands,  it  is  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  quality  products;  it  has  a  worthy  "pedigree." 


It  would  require  an  expert  to  determine,  from  appearance 
alone,  the  difference  in  quality  between  good  and  poor  rubber 
footwear.  The  principal  guide  would  be  the  better  shaping — 
snappier  style.  And  style  in  rubber  footwear — off  the  foot — 
might  baffle  even  keen  eyes. 

Only  well-made,  high-grade  rubber  footwear  will  look  well, 
fit  well  and  wear  well.  Only  by  securing  a  standardized,  trade- 
marked,  pedigreed  quality  product  such  as  these  brands 
represent  can  you  distinguish  the  best  from  the  rest  and  be 
sure  of  wear,  fit,  style  and  quality. 

Seventy-four  years  of  successful  manufacturing  and 
the  experience  of  forty-seven  great  factories  are  back 
of  every  pair  of  rubber  shoes,  overshoes,  arctics,  boots, 
etc.,  produced  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Rubbers  that  fit  wear  twice  as  lonx  as  rubbers  that  do  not  fit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


for  a  plot  and  his  work  is  accordingly  falling 
out  of  favor. 

The  Bard  defends  himself  with  a  brief 
apology,  succinct  and  to  the  point: 

' '  There  was  a  time  when  a  master  poet 
was  needed.  He  was  found — nay,  rather 
made.  Fate  hastily  caught  up  a  man  not 
very  different  from  the  run  of  men — one 
with  a  taste  for  stringing  phrases  and  with 
a  comedy  or  so  to  his  discredit.  Fate 
merely  bid  him  love  a  headstrong  child 
newly  released  from  the  nursery." 

"We  know  her  well  enough,"  she  said. 
"The  girl  was  faithless,  and  tyrannous, 
and  proud,  and  coquettish,  and  un- 
worthy, and  false,  and  inconstant.  She 
was  black  as  hell  and  dark  as  night  in  both 
her  person  and  her  living.  You  were  not 
niggardly  of  vituperation." 

And  he  grimaced.  "I  find  no  flagrant 
fault  with  you  to-day.  You  were  a  child 
of  seventeen,  the  darling  of  a  noble  house, 
and  a  gross,  poor,  posturing  vagabond,  just 
twice  your  age,  presumed  to  love  you. 
What  child  would  not  amuse  herself  with 
such  engaging  toys?  So  yrou  amused 
yourself.  And  I  submitted  with  clear 
eyes,  because  I  could  not  help  it.  I  sub- 
mitted, because  your  mockery  was  more 
desirable  than  the  adoration  of  any  other 
woman.  And  all  this  helped  to  make  a 
master  poet  of  me.  And  I  made  admirable 
plays.  Why  not,  when  there  was  no 
tragedy  more  poignant  than  mine? — and 
where  in  any  comedy  was  any  figure  one- 
half  so  ludicrous  as  mine?  Ah,  yes,  Fate 
gained  her  ends,  as  always." 

Then,  according  to  the  tale,  the  poet's 
daughter  Judith  appears  on  the  scene, 
crossing  jauntily  into  the  meadow.  The 
Dark  Lady  sees  her  with  some  slight  inter- 
est, and  the  narrative  continues: 

"The  wench  is  not  ill-favored,"  was  the 
Dark  Lady's  unenthusiastic  observation. 
"So!— but  who  is  she?" 

He  replied:  "She  is  my  daughter. 
Yonder  you  see  my  latter  muse,  for  whose 
dear  sake  I  spin  romances.  I  do  not  mean 
that  she  takes  any  lively  interest  in  then  . 
That  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  she  can 
not  read  or  write.  But  one  must  have  a 
muse  of  some  sort  or  another,  and  so  1 
write  about  the  world  now  as  Judith  sees  it. 
My  Judith  finds  tliis  world  an  eminently 
pleasant  place.  It  is  full  of  laughter  and 
kindliness.  And  if  affairs  go  badly  for  a 
while,  and  you  have  done  nothing  very 
wrong — why,  of  course,  Heaven  will  soon 
straighten  matters  satisfactorily.  For 
nothing  that  happens  to  us  can  possibly  be 
anything  except  a  benefit,  because  God 
orders  all  happenings,  and  God  loves  us. 
There  you  have  Judith's  creed;  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  tc 
be  said  for  it." 

"And  this  is  you,"  she  cried— "you  wh( 
wrote  of  Troilus  and  Timon!" 

"I  lived  all  that,"  he  replied— "I  live< 
it,  and  so  for  a  long  while  I  believed  in  th 
existence  of  wickedness.  To-day  I  hav 
lost  many  illusions,  madam,  and  tha 
ranks  among  them.  I  never  knew  a  wickr 
person,     f  question  if  anybody  ever  did. 

So  tho  interview  runs  on,  the  authx 
showing  by  the  charming  but  whol 
imaginative  scene  just  how  Shakespeare 
attitude  to  life  may  have  changed  in  h 
latter  days.  The  (dosing  seem'  of  H 
particular  one  of  the  series  of  tales  leav 
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Less  Than  the  Truth 
About  S-V  Truck  Tires 


Thirteen  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  four  miles  of 
service — such  was  the  average 
record  of  700  Goodyear  S-V 
Pressed -On  Truck  Tires,  as 
reported  from  64  cities  by  224 
owners  of  trucks. 

This  is  a  most  conservative 
statement  of  Goodyear  S-V 
truck  tire  mileage.  It  is  less 
than  the  truth. 

For  a  great  many  of  the  tires 
reported  on  were  still  running 
— some  of  them  "good  for 
1  0,000  miles  more." 

The  record  was  compiled 
from  letters  received  in  answer 
to  our  request  for  complaints. 


And  in  computing  the  average 
not  one  instance  of  poor  mileage 
was  withheld. 

If  we  had  asked  for  a  final 
statement — after  all  the  700 
tires  were  worn  out — probably 
the  average  would  be  5,000 
miles  greater. 

But  1  3,704  average  mileage 
is  enough.  It's  almost  twice 
as  much  as  we  guarantee  for 
S-V's  and  about  twice  as  much 
as  users  say  they  get  from 
other  tires. 

If  you  are  not  getting  this  kind 
of  mileage  you  ought  to  do  the 
obvious  thing — try  S-V's. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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The  sweetest  memories  we  cherish  of  child- 
hood are  the  old,  half-forgotten  melodies  we 
heard  from  our  mother's  lips — the  tender  old 
ballads  of  long  ago. 

COLUMBIA-RECORDS 

reproduce  your  favorite  old-time  ballads  rendered  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  concert-artists  on  the  platform  to- 
day. The  foremost  artists  in  every  field  are  making 
Columbia  Double-Disc  Records — and  you  may  hear 
them  whenever  you  wish  at  any  Columbia  dealer's  store. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your   Sales 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snappy 
meaningful  ginger  talks — -they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  you  apply  their  teachings. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  blood  into  your  6ales  talk. 
"Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
"He  knows  the  art  of  modern  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  North  American. 
>5c.  t>v  mall  83c.     Almost  -00  pages,  cloth   bound. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  i2c. 

H  \K  &  WAGNALLS  COMI'A.NY,  351-360  fourth  Avenue,  .New  Yolk 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 


Authorized  translation  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  of 

the  great  work  of  Jules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  Academy 

of  Aix.  France,  which  has  passed  through  thirty  edi- 

-t  publication  in  French,  fifteen  years 

ago.     it  presents  a  masterly   discussion  of  the  evils 

thai  must  be  combated  in  training  tin- will  and  of  the 

that  lie  in  its  judicious  education  in  con- 

,n  with  athletic  exercise,  Intellectual  labor,  bodily 

hygiene,  eating,  and  drinking.     It  tells  of  the  joys  of 

work,  of  the  help  to  be  gained   by  reading  good  books, 

i  the  influence  oi    the  great  men  of  the  past.    It 

th  Inspiration  on  every  page  and  no  young 

man  or  woman  but  will  be  the  better  mentally,  morally, 

and  physically  for  reading  it.    ■ 

ismo.  cloth,  I1.50;  by  mail,  I1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS  PECANS,  Direct  from  Native  Home 

10  lbs.  .  .  $3.00 
20  lb».   .  .     5.75 

F .  0.  b.  Coleman 

2]/t  lb.  Trial  Order 
:>i.oo,  postpaid  to 
any  post  office  in 
united  States,  or 
for  foreign  de- 
livery add  J  cents. 
Put  up  in  neat  cartons,    .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C0NCH0-C0L0RAD0  PECAN  CO.,  Coleman,  Texas 


Baker's  Bedside  and  Reading  Tabic 

A  wonderful  hpuschul'l  '•unvenienco 
_.  adaptable  fur  many  different  uses 

-      A  Great  Comfort  For  The  Sick 
-*      Interesting  Catalog  Free     Send  For  It 
J.  R.  BAKER  CO.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
'Makers  of  Useful  FurniiareSpectalties 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  hume  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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Write  now,  a  post* 
;il  will  do,  for  your 
free    Copy     of    this 
beautiful  catalog  of 
exclusive  Christina 
gifts,       C 0 □  t.'t  i  i)  a 
'  hou  b  nds  oi  quaint 
and  curious    Oriental  arti- 
cles, that  cannot  be  duplicated 
elsewhere,  Explains  how  you  may 
do  roar  Christmas  shopping  pleasantly 
i  id  profitably  by  mail  at  your  leisure.     Send  uowosthi 
edition  is  limited.     Address  Dept.  117. 

•A-A-VANTINE-0-CO-Inc- 


Pifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street, 


New  York 


It 

if 
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us  with  a  peaceful  and  quaintly  sympathetic 
picture  of  the  great  bard.  The  Dark  Lady 
had  taken  her  departure  disgruntled. 
Mr.  Cabell  writes: 

When  she  had  gone,  the  playmaker  sat 
for  a  long  while  in  meditation,  and  then 
smilingly  he  took  up  his  pen.  He  was 
bound  for  "an  uninhabited  island"  where 
all  disasters  ended  in  a  happy  climax. 

"So,  so!"  he  was  declaiming  later  on: 
"  We,  too,  are  kin  to  dreams  and  visions; 
and  our  little  life  is  gilded  by  such  faint 
and  cloud-wrapt  suns" — Only  that  needs 
a  homelier  touch.  Rather,  let  us  say, 
"we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  arc  made  on" 
— Oh,  good,  good!  Now  to  pad  out  the 
line 

"In  any  event,  the  Bermudas  are  a 
seasonable  topic.  Now  here,  instead  of 
thickly  templed  India,  suppose  we  write 
the  still-vexed  Bermoothes.  Good,  good! 
It  fits  in  well  enough " 

And  so  in  clerkly  fashion  he  set  about 
the  accomplishment  of  his  stint  of  labor 
in  time  for  dinner. 


THE  NEW  RULER  ON  THE  THRONE 
OF  SHEBA 

A  NEW  ruler  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
■*"*■  dynasty  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Descended  in  the  straightest  of  straight 
lines  from  that  comely  Biblical  sovereign 
and  the  greatest  of  all  Hebrew  kings, 
Solomon,  the  Empress  Zeoditu  now  rules 
the  realm  of  Abyssinia  from  an  age-old 
tin-one.  She  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  has 
only  recently  succeeded  her  father,  the  late 
Emperor  Menelik.  As  a  sovereign  she 
enjoys  the  favor  of  the  mass  of  her  people, 
but  as  an  African  potentate  she  is  likely 
to  cause  more  than  one  sleepless  night  to 
diplomats  of  the  European  Powers.  For  she 
hates  everything  foreign,  and  if  she  is  given 
her  way,  Abyssinia  will  be  shut  as  tight 
as  the  old-time  Japanese  Empire  or  Tibet. 
All  things  and  concessions  foreign  will  bt 
rooted  out.  So  we  learn  from  the  New- 
York  Sun,  which  publishes  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  new  monarch.     We  are  told: 

Empress  Zeoditu's  accession  to  the  crown 
can  not  but '  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness  among  the  European  Powers 
and  even  here  in  the  United  States,  whieh 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  some  com- 
mercial relations  with  Abyssinia.  For, 
whereas  the  deposed  Negus  Jeassu,  altho 
a  confirmed  drunkard,  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  everything  foreign,  is  eager  to 
introduce  every  sort  of  foreign  reform  and 
innovation,  and  longs  to  visit  Western  na- 
tions, Empress  Zeoditu  shares  all  the  anti- 
foreign  prejudices  of  her  aunt,  the  late 
Empress  Taitu,  to  whom  she  was  devoted, 
and  represents  to-day  everything  that  is 
most  reactionary  in  Ethiopia. 

It  is  too  early   to   predict  whether  the 
policy  of  Abyssinia  under  the  new  reign 
will  be  to  close  up  that  country  to  foreign 
ers  and  to  transform  it  once  more  into  a  sort 
of   hermit    empire    and    Forbidden   Land 
such  as  was  Japan  until  the  advent  there  0 
Commodore  Perry  in    18.r>2,  and  such  a: 
was  Tibet  up  to  the  time  of  the  expeditioi 
under  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  to  th< 
sacred  and   mysterious   city  of  Lassa;   oj 
whether  it  will  be  one  of  aggression  agains 
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Same  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  Again 
Breaks  Ocean  to  Ocean  Record 

On  Return  Trip  Across  America  It  Beats 

Best  Previous  Time  and  Establishes 

World's  Endurance  Record 

The  same  Hudson  Super-Six  Touring  Car  which  ran  from  San 
Francisco  to  |New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  minutes,  started 
back  from  New  York  on  its  arrival  there  and  again  made  the  trans- 
continental trip  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  it. 


Last  spring  the  wonder  record  for  the 
one-way  trip  made  by  a  famous  eight  was 
2^3  days  longer  than  the  time  required  by 
the  Super-Six. 

No  other  automobile  ever  made  the 
round-trip  against  time.  Yet  in  both  the 
going  and  return  trips  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
lowered  the  best  previous  one-way  record. 

In  a  little  more  than  10  days  the  Super- 
Six  covered  6,952  miles. 

Counting  all  stops,  and  slowing  down 
to  the  speed  restrictions  of  350  cities,  towns 
and  villages  each  way,  the  average  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  back 
to  San  Francisco  was  almost  700  miles  a  day. 

In  the  last  leg  of  the  return  trip,  between 
Elko,  Nevada,  and  San  Francisco,  heavy 
mountain  rains  were  encountered.  In  the 
going  trip  that  distance  was  covered  in 
20}  •>  hours.  On  account  of  the  rain  and 
mud,  35  hours  were  required  on  the  return. 
Under  similar  road  conditions  as  were  met 
in  the  going  trip  the  return  would  have 
been  under  5  days. 

Hudson  Holds  Every  Worth 
While  Record 

There  are  no  important  world's  records 
which  refer  to  a  stock  car  that  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  hasn't  won.  The  best  former 
records  are  too  easy  for  the  Super-Six. 
The  events  are  too  easily  won.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  24-hour  record,  1819  miles, 
it  exceeded  the  best  former  record  by  52'( . 

And  the  Super-Six  made  the  best  time 
in  the  world's  greatest  hill-climb  up  Pike's 
Peak.  The  best  time  for  100  miles.  The 
greatest  distance  covered  in  one  hour  and 


the  fastest  time  for  a  stock  chassis  at  the 
rate  of  1023/2  miles  an  hour. 

Such  Endurance  Is  Convincing 

Here  we  prove  again  that  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  has  more  endurance  than  we 
have  ever  claimed  for  it. 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  that 
round-trip  across  the  continent  made  with  a 
Hudson  Super-Six  light  weight  7 -passenger 
phaeton?  Previous  records  were  made 
with  roadsters  and  stripped  cars,  but  the 
Hudson  at  all  times  carried  three,  and 
sometimes  four,  passengers,  and  with  its 
baggage  weighed  in  excess  of  5,000  pounds. 

No  Engineer  Hopes  to  Excel  It 

Remember  that  the  Super-Six  is  a  Hudson  in- 
vention controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

A  hundred  cars  have  motors  of  like  cylinder 
capacity.  Many  cars  have  more  cylinders.  But  in 
the  Super-Six  vibration  has  been  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.    That  adds  80' ,  to  efficiency. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa- 
tions. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor  su- 
premacy which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to  another. 
Mark  what  these  records  mean.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  now  to  convince  you  that  it  cannot  be 
superseded. 

Save  $175  Now 

For  many  reasons,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  get  delivery  now. 
Last  summer  thousands  had  to  wait,  and  thousands 
must  wait  next  spring. 

Then  by  buying  now  you  can  save  $175.  The 
price  will  be  advanced  December  1.  The  models 
will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same  Super-Six 
motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis,  and  the  same 
beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get  now  will  be 
identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after  December  1, 
except  for  some  minor  details. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger,  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger,  1475 
Cabriolet,   3-passenger,     1775 


Touring  Sedan   ....    $2000 
Limousine 2750 

(All Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  2S50 

Limousine  Landaulet     .      2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Golden  Hours  At  Sea 

Such  fascinating  things  to  do  and  see  and  such  comfort 
all  the  way  if  you  choose 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

(Morgan  Line) 

NEW  YORK  -    NEW  ORLEANS 

See  tKe  quaint  City  of  New  Orleans,  then  board  the  "Sunset  Limited"  for 
California,  affording  opportunity  for  that  marvelous  side  trip  over  the  "Apache 
Trail,"  the  oldest  highway  in  America.  Through  Pullman  Service  between 
El  Paso  and  Globe,  Arizona,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
for  Apache  Trail  passengers. 


JH 


jA 


LINES 


For  literature  and  full  information  address 
L  H.  Nutting,  General  Passenger  Agent,  366  Broadway.  New  York 
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WHAT  IS  AKT?  A  powerful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Aylmkk  Maude.  Small  121110, 
cloth,  268  pages,  80c.  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pub?.,  New  York. 


TLI  17  English  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  IMTHF 
**■  *-*  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  *1"  UlL 
r\  If*  if  »T"  how  to  command  it.  Contains  8, 000  Dl/^IJT 
Klvjll  I   discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  tvlvitll 

m/\ni\l'°°°  Antonyms.  Cloth,  724  PP-  -».  •  or, 
WllKIl  *'  5onet;  postage,  12c.  Kunk  *  W«i~  PI  \(h 
"  wl*l^  nail*  Ci..n..u...    tt.'.-l.fm  l,'..„,,ii,  in     \   v    *   MurL\*KA 


Company,  :t:>1-BH  Kimrlli  A»e„  N.  Y. 


wJTgn^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
fn  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  arc  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  t  heir  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 

DESK  COMPREHENSIVE  CONCISE 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The  L*«t  Word  in  Dictionaries  of  . 
Handy  Size. 
Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  •  The  large  I  diet  ion 

ary  on  the  1  n ;, r I  ■  1   adapted1   to  indi 
vidua1  u  '     Cont  to  term    of 

all  kind  in  ONE  VCH  VB1  I.ARV 
ORDER;  6,700propernatnes;  1  [,70a 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  7S4  an- 
.,'  tonal  illu  t  rations; 
r,200  foreign  phrases.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth,  902  panes.  J1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  ft. 80-  Half  Leather, 
Indexer),   $2.25.       Average     carriage 

c  barges,  i(x , 


The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensive  dic- 
tionary for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  lor  all  general  purpo 
'  ontains  many  exclusive  feat  'ire- and 
tjiw*.  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  definition,  and 
etymology  of  over  48.000  wonts  and 
phrases.  1,000  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo,  (loth.  788  pages.  $1.00;  with 
,t  thumb-index,  $1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  12c. 


Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volutneembraces 

all  I  he  term-  t  hat  are  sure  to  he  used 

hy  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provitle  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use,    it  defines  by 

definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 

possible  language  and  gives  the  or 
thography.  pronunciation,  and  mean 
ing  of  about  ,)s.ooo  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  i2tno.  Cloth, 
589  pages.  601  ;  limp  morocco.  Si. as; 
with  thumb-index,  25c  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  120. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


the  neighboring  French  and  Italian  Red 
Sea  colonies  of  Jibuti  and  Erythrea,  as  well 
as  against  the  Anglo-Egyptian  possessions 
in  the  Sudan,  just  beyond  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia.  But  whatever  course  the  new 
Empress  may  decide  upon,  the  feeling  of 
relative  security  enjoyed  by  these  Euro- 
pean neighbors  of  Abyssinia  for  a  number  of 
years  past  is  now  at  an  end,  and  they 
will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  more  or  less 
elaborate  measures  for  the  protection  of 
their  colonial  possessions  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

While  everything  that  can  give  cause  for 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  Great  Britain,  to 
France,  and  to  Italy  is  of  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  Germany,  who  resented  the  offer 
by  the  deposed  Negus  to  place  an  army  of 
200,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Powers  of 
the  Entente,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Kaiser  has  had  any  hand  recently  in  the 
game  in  Abyssinia.  For  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  in  August,  1914,  all 
Germans  were  expelled  from  the  country 
at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies,  while  it  is  well  known  that  if  Empress 
Zeoditu  dislikes  foreigners  in  general  she 
shares  the  positive  hatred  entertained  by 
her  aunt,  the  late  Empress  Taitu,  for 
everything  Teuton, 

Emperor  Jeassu's  deposition  and  the  ele- 
vation of  Empress  Zeoditu  to  the  throne 
in  his  stead  are  regarded  by  the  Abyssin- 
ian people  of  every  class  in  the  light 
of  the  reparation  of  a  great  wrong.  The 
selection  by  the  late  Emperor  Menelik  of 
his  grandson  Jeassu  as  his  successor  was 
extremely  unpopular,  for  it  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges 
made  by  the  late  Negus  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Theodore,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago. 

On  that  occasion  both  Johannes,  King 
of  Tigre,  and  Menelik,  King  of  Shoa, 
were  candidates  for  the  imperial  throne 
of  Ethiopia.  After  much  maneuvering,  an 
agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  Menelik 
gave  way  to  Johannes  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  latter  would  proclaim  him 
as  his  successor.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
agreed  that  Zeoditu,  the  daughter  of 
Menelik  by  his  first  wife,  should  marry 
Prince  Aria,  the  son  of  p]mperor  Johannes, 
also  known  as  the  Negus  John,  and  thai 
on  Menelik's  death  he  should  bequeath 
the  imperial  throne  to  his  own  daughter 
and  to  her  husband,  Prince  Aria,  son  ol 
Negus  John. 

During  the  course  of  Menelik's  reign,  the 
Princess,  having  lost  her  first  husband, 
married  the  nephew  of  the  Empress',  and 
was  immediately  taken  up  as  a  great 
favorite.  During  Menelik's  life,  when  his 
wife  had  a  great  sway  over  him,  Ave  are 
told  that  the  Princess  held  a  very  power- 
ful place  at  court.  It  is  further  said  of 
this  interesting  situation  of  intrigue  wit  bin 
intrigue: 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  Menelik's  reigr 
Empress  Taitu's  influence  over  Menelit 
waned  considerably. 

During  a  severe  illness   of  Menelik  shi 
succeeded  in  seeuring  control  of  the  Gov 
eminent  as  regent,  and   ruled   the  countr. 
I'or     a.    .couple    of    years,    in    conjunctio 
with    Iter  stepdaughter,   Princess  Zeodid 
and    her     nephew,     Has     Gugsa,    with 
great    deal    of    skill    and    ability.      The 
Menelik   managed    to    recover   his   healt 
sufficiently  to  resume  for  a  brief  spell  tl 
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Society,  in  fashionable  New  Bond  Street, 
and  which  all  London  is  nocking  to  see  and 
discussing.  Duchesses,  countesses,  and 
members  of  the  royal  family  are  stealing 
hours  from  their  respective  forms  of  war- 
work  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting 
it,  and  even  war-harassed  cabinet  minis- 
ters are  to  be  noticed  bending  over  the  glass 
uases  in  which  its  carefully  ticketed  and 
learnedly  cataloged  items  are  displayed. 

At  the  first  blush  a  doll-collection,  how- 
over  valuable  or  varied,  may  not  sound 
feverishly  interesting — especially  in  war- 
time, but  this  assemblage  of  poupees  as 
they  call  them  across  the  channel,  which 
represents  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  collector — is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  astonishing  ones 
that  ever  have  been  got  together. 

Numbering    over    500    specimens    and 
including    dolls    from    practically    every 
country  on  earth,  all  in  the  national  dress 
or   undress,    this    remarkable    doll  -  show 
begins  with  the*  little  Egyptian  one  men- 
tioned, and  from  it  gradually  works  down 
through  the  ages  to  the  dolls  of  the  present 
war— khaki-clad    aviator    dolls    and    ones 
representing    Red-Cross    nursing    sisters, 
kilted  Highlanders,  Servian  fighting  men, 
and  French  poilus.    It  includes  dolls  found 
in   Roman  graves,   dolls    from  the  arctic 
regions  and   from    the   heart    of   Central 
\frica,    dolls   from    India,    China,    North 
\merica,  and  all  the  continental  countries, 
spirit  dolls,  edible  dolls,  magic  dolls  that 
ire  used  in  witchcraft,  religious  dolls — in 
act,  almost  every  variety  of  doll  that  has 
wer  been  played  with  by  a  child  or  used  in 
onnection  with  some  queer  religious  rite 
•r  ceremony  since  first  these  quaint  little 
iffigies  of  human  beings  began  to  play  a 
art  in  the  life  of  this  planet. 
What  is  more,  not  one  of  these  dolls  has 
een  bought  in  a  sale  or  shop,  and  thus 
ossibly  had  some  mythical  history  put  to 
i.     The  collector,    Edward    Lovett,    has 
nimpeachable  authority  for  the  story  of 
very  individual  doll  in  his  great  family 
f  500  odd.    He  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
nthorities  on  the  history  of  dolls  and  of 
>ys  generally,   of  which   he  has  formed 
lother  great  collection,  numbering  2,000. 


The  collector  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
s  object  in  forming  the  doll-collection 
;is  an  attempt  to  make  a  history  of  play- 
ys  from  an  ethnological  standpoint,  rather 
an  to  show  just  a  quaint  phase  of  human 
.     Of  early  dolls,  he  told  the  reporter: 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  ox- 
ence  of  dolls  in  prehistoric  times,  tho 
rtain  objects  of  stone,  bone,  ivory,  etc., 
iy  have  been  so  used,  but  we  do  know- 
it  among  existing  primitive  races  great 
portanoe  is  attached  to  such  symbols  of 
i  human  form.  Even  to-day  peasants 
d  folk  of  some  highly  civilized  communi- 

1s  regard  a  waterworn  flint  which  beats 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  man  as  being 
great  magical  properties  of  benefit  to 
"iselves,  in  many  cases  it  is  looked 
1  m  as  a  fetish." 
laving  delivered  himself  of  this  little 
,'l|,,>.  I  In-  learned  doll-oollector  proceeded 
poinl  out  the  various  groups  into  which 
big  international  family  is  divided. 
haps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  these 
Slsts  <>f  twenty-two  Swiss  dolls  drest  in 
costumes  of  th,>  twenty-two  cantons  of 
I  oountry.  Those  of  the  French  cantons. 
Lovetl  pointed  out,  conform  nearly  to 
noh  fashions,  while  those  of  the  Ger- 
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Turning  Seconds 
Into  Dollars 

Sears,   Roebuck  4nd  Company  have 
eight  hundred  Elliott-Fisher  Machines. 

This  is  one   means   they  employ  to 
make  every  second  count. 

These  machines  are  used  for  writing  orders,  one  at 
a  time.    They  were  purchased  just  for  one  reason. 

"  That  one  reason, "  says  Mr.  C.  D.  Palmer,  Office 
Manager,  "is  that  the  operators  in  writing  our  orders 
can  place  on  the  flat  writing  surface  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Machine  a  pad  of  25  or  more  sheets,  all  at  one 
time.  The4op  sheets  can  be  written,  pulled  out  and  the 
next  sheet  is  ready  to  write. " 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  where  two  or  more  copies 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  made,  Elliott-Fisher  is  the  most 
practical  machine.  It  is  made  with  a  flat  writing  surface 
which  permits  the  forms  being  collated  and  laid  on  the 
flat  writing  surface  much  quicker  than  they  can  be 
inserted  in  any  other  type  of  machine. 

The  office-appliance  world  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  had  purchased  Elliott- 
Fisher  Billing  Machines  for  writing  single  copies  of  their 
orders.  The  purchase  was  made  after  one  of  the  longest 
and  severest  competitive  production  tests  ever  held  in 
the  office-appliance  field. 

Call  up  the  Elliott-Fisher  office  and  ask  for  an  interview  with 
one  of  our  accounting  specialists  or  write  to  Elliott-Fisher  Co., 
1132  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

ttiott~Fisher 
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'Bookkeeping  Machine 
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Fireproof  Office  Windows 

The  General  Manager  Says: 

"It  is  the  biggest  kind  of  a  satisfaction  to  realize  you  are 
in  an  absolutely  fireproof  building.  Surrounded  by  scores 
of  buildings  the  modern  office  structure  stands  in  constant 

danger  from  fire.  Every 
precaution  should  be 
taken  to  make  it  safe. 

"If  your  windows  are  of 
wood,  no  matter  how  safe 
the  rest  of  the  building 
may  be,  there  is  a  weak 
link  left.     By  installing 
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SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


"RC6.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF." 

Counterbalanced  Sash 

I  have  placed  myself  on 
the  safe  side." 

Fenestra  Counterbalanced 
Windows,  designed  for  office 
buildings,  stores,  apartments, 
hotels  and  buildings  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  slide  up  and 
down. 

They  operate  easily — 
without  binding — and 
give  absolute  weather 
protection.  They  per- 
mit the  use  of  shades 
and  screens. 

Write     for    new 

folder,    "Vertically 

Sliding 

Fenestra," 

describing 

in    detail 

this  sash. 
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DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Department  Kl,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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TALKS 

ON   TALKING 


This  helpful  new  book  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  the  famous  speech 
specialist,  will  appeal  strongly 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  speak  in  public  or  to  employ 
the  powers  of  persuasion  in  any 
form.  In  nineteen  stimulating 
i  banters  the  author  treats  of  the 
art  itself,  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrases  they  use,  the 
value  of  an  attrar  ti  ve  voice,  the 
avoidance  of  mannerisms, speak- 
ing in  public,  and  general  con- 
versation. He  lay 3  down  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  insists 
throughout  upon  naturalness,  spontaneity,' and  sincerity. 
No  minister,  after-dinner  speaker,  public  official,  sales- 
man,or  other  frequent  employer  of  speech  that  must  pro- 
i  hould  miss  reading  this  compact  and  sugges- 
tive little  volume  that  will  surely  make  for  the  general 
ion  and  ImDrovemenl  ot  the  daily  epeech  of  all  who 
read  it      i2tno,  doth,  160  fit'  .  7S  cents;  by  mail,  8  <  rents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Eat  Your  Way  to  Health 
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Use  Tyler's    Macerated  Wheat   and    Other 
Raw  Foods  Like  I  Did  and  Get  Well. 

Put  iron  in  your  blood  and  other  organic 
mineral  elements  in  your  system  so  es- 
sential to  life  and  health.    That's  why 

Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat 

with  other  raw  foodsis  so  successful  in  re- 
lieving constipation  and  stomach  trouble 
— restoring  health — giving  real  ami  last- 
ing strength,  power  and  energy— reducing 
blood  pressure — making  you  weigh  just 
what  you  should.  Used  and  recommended 
by  doctors. 

Send  2e  stomp  for  Raw  Food  Hook  and  Health  Guide,    or  send  10c  for 

Trial  Can  of  the  food  and  book,  postpaid.    Hr-tti-r  still,  snnd  $1.00 

for '.',  It,,  can  postpaid  anywhere.   Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

BYRON  TYLER.  71  Gibralter  Bids.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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manic  ones  are  quite  Teutonic.  Those  of 
the  Italian  cantons  are  quite  typical  of 
the  southern  love  of  ornament.  The 
Russian  dolls  include  wooden  ones  from 
Poltava,  rudely  carved,  brightly  colored, 
and  of  quaint  originality,  and  other  curious 
ones  made  out  of  pine-cones  by  the  wood- 
men of  the  forest. 

"The  dolls  of  the  North  American 
Indians,"  remarked  Mr.  Lovett,  "are  now 
almost  unobtainable,  but  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  few  good  specimens.  This  one," 
holding  up  a  small  image  constructed  of 
deerskin  and  beads,  "is  one  of  the  dolls  of 
the  Sioux,  while  tliis,"  indicating  a  squat 
wooden  figure,  with  the  large  head-di 
of  white  feathers,  "is  one  of  the  ceremonial 
dolls  of  the  Zuni  Indians  of  Arizona. 

"This  Eskimo  doll,"  he  continued,  "I 
consider  one  of  the  gems  of  my  collection, 
and  it  has  a  curiously  interesting  history." 
The  doll  in  question  was  a  little  hooded 
figure,  about  six  inches  high.  "It  was 
brought  back  from  Point  Barrow  by  an 
officer's  steward  named  Shingleton,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  the 
vessel  that  went  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  ill-fated  expedition.  Shingleton 
returned  to  his  home  in  Croydon  in  1857 
and  gave  the  doll  to  a  friend  of  mine  named 
Crowley  who,  in  1877,  gave  it  to  me." 

One  of  the  oldest  dolls  in  Mr.  Lo 
collection  is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain.  A  little,  broken  image, 
with  no  arms  or  legs,  it  was  found  at  Sandy. 
in  Bedfordshire,  where  it  had  been  buried 
with  a  child  in  a  stone  coffin.  This  was 
probably  half  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Apropos  of  it,  the  collector 
pointed  out  that  to-day  it  is  the  custom, 
especially  among  the  poor,  to  bury  a  child's 
favorite  doll  or  toy  with  it. 

We  are  then  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  doll  often  serves  as  a  religious  sub- 
stitute for  a  human  being  in  sacrifice.    Th( 
Egyptians  of  one  period  used  to  bury  i 
whole   retinue  of  dolls  as  servants  to  f 
chief,  rather  than  massacre  an  equal  num 
ber  of  slaves,  as  had  formerJv  been  th 
custom.     And  a  curious  survival  of  fcha 
custom  is  the  doll  that  is  thrown  into  th 
Nile  nowadays,  when  the  river  does  nc 
overflow  sufficiently.    It  represents  the  vil 
gin  or  boy  who  was  sacrificed  by  the  earli< 
natives.     Of  other  members  of  the  Love 
collection,  we  read: 

There  is  a  ghost  doll  here  from  tl 
south  of  France,  an  uncanny  little  imag 
with  a  grim  countenance,  and  attir 
in  a  gown  of  yellowish-gray  cloth.  Che 
by  jowl  with  it  is  a  wax  doll  from  Belgiu 
of  the  type  formerly  used  to  work  dea 
by  witchcraft.  It  was  employed  to  pun 
any  one  against  whom  the  holder  bore- 
grudge.  Pins  were  inserted  in  the  figu< 
and  this  was  supposed  to  bring  on  pain' 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  victiP 
body.  If  the  individual's  death  was  soug  - 
the  figure  was  placed  in  a  chimney.  :' 
as  the  wax  melted  away,  so  the  unfortune 
victim  was  said  to  waste  away  also. 

Some  of  the  dolls  in  Mr.  Lovett's  fan.V 
are  pathetic  examples  of  what  a  baby  "■ 
will  mother  rather  than  have  no  dolly  at  I- 
One  of  them  is  just  a  meat  bone  with  a  « 
tied  around  it,  a  doll  that  should  fatif* 
Mr.    Kipling,  since  here  we  have  "a  « 
and  bone,"  1  ho  no  accompanying  "hanO 
hair."     Another  doll  is  made  out  of  an,' 
brush,  another    out    of    a  boot— ftc 
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ess  than  in  the  first  year  after  the  creation 
if  the  paid  fire  department,  fifty  years  ago. 
LMiis  year  the  still  further  reduced  fire 
oss  will  be  as  good  as  an  unexpected  divi- 
lend  of  $2,(MX),()()0  to  the  city. 

It  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  for  the 
irsl  time  in  the  history  of  the  greater  city, 
ind  apparently  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
ire  department,  the  budget  was  reduced, 
nslcad  of  increased.  That  detail  is  of 
lourse  a  matter  of  administration — better 
(urchasing  supplies,  decrease  of  sinecure, 
(to.  But  so  is  fire  prevention  a  detail  of 
administration.  Commissioner  Adamson 
lolds  that  firemen  should  not  only  "put 
>ut"  but  "prevent"  fires.  Between  a  more 
(•(iiiomical  administration,  quicker  stop- 
>age  of  fires,  and  a  more  persistent  fire- 
)revention  propaganda,  New  York  shoidd 
iave  this  year  on  its  fire  bill  even  more 

iian  .f;2,oob,ooo. 

Commissioner  Adamson  sets  down  the 
■aiises  of  the  reduced  fire  loss  as  follows: 

"The  reduced  fire  loss  may  be  attributed 
o — 

"Systematic  extension  of  fire  prevention, 

nonthly   building    inspection   by  firemen, 

nd  increased  efficiency  of   the   uniformed 

orce  due  to  the  Fire  College  and  School 

f  Instruction  training. 

"More  sprinklers  were  installed  under 

re-prevention  orders  in  1915  than  in  any 

iv \ -ious  year,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 

ibstantial  structural  fire-prevention  work 

i  buildings  was  secured. 

"This  is  because  300  firemen,  one  in  each 

>i ii pa ny    district,    relieved    the    fire-pre- 

pntion    inspectors    of    the    housekeeping 

speotions  and  left  them  free  for  the  more 

l'ective  and  permanent  form  of  structural 

•  -prevention  work. 

"The  300  firemen  inspectors  made 
."i(K),()li()  inspections  during  the  year  and 
irrectod  50,000  fire-producing  conditions 
\  erbal  requests.  Their  work  caused 
hidings  generally  to  be  kept  in  better 
iiditiou  and  undoubtedly  substantially 
duced  the  number  of  fires. 
"Specific  proof  of  the  effect  of  structural 
e-prevention  work  upon  the  loss  is  sup- 
ied  by  official  reports  of  many  fires  by 
leers  in  charge.  These  tell  of  fires  ex- 
iguished  by  sprinklers,  of  fires  cheeked, 
(1  loss  curtailed  by  fire-prevention 
itallations." 

\s  New -Yorkers  invariably  have  to  make 
''libra t ion  out  of  everything,  this  gen- 
ii movement  has  given  rise  to  Fire  Pre- 
dion Day.  The  more  celebration  that 
trranged,  the  more  the  public  is  willing 
"operate  with  the  Commissioner,  and 
■  larger  the  dividends  paid  to  the  city. 
fs  the  account  of  the  "celebration": 

!"o  induce  the  public  to  cooperate,  it 
tO  l»e  shown,  over  and  over  and  over 
in,  the  waste  of  tires  and  the  cost  to 
h  citizen  of  the  carelessness  which  re- 
s  in  that  waste.  The  parade  and  its 
•  s  served  the  purpose-  of  an  exposition — 
S  n  carried  the  exposition  to  everybody 
"i  the  streets. 

terohants,      manufacturers,      railways, 
"  e    induced    to    distribute    and    display 
plaoards,  ;UK),000  of  them,  announcing 
re-Prevention  Day.Clean  Up  Rubbish." 
''•  politics,  the  submarine-raid  off  Nan- 
rat,  the  breaking  up  of  the  bull  herd  on 
Ktock  Exchange ,  not  to  mention   the 
"'i    crush  of  advertisements   and   the 
'!  '  oosl  of  paper,  cut  down  the  free  pub- 
11  y  which  newspapers  otherwise   would 
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Ernest  L  Ransome  Architect  and  Engineer 


19  years'  experience 
with  concrete 

In  1897  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  built  a  con- 
crete building — with  wood  partitions  and  roof. 
Five  years  later,  a  fire,  so  hot  that  it  fused  metal, 
destroyed  the  entire  contents;  but  the  concrete 
walls  and  floors  stood.  Today  they  are  still 
supporting  the  extremely  heavy  loads  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

Result:  They  have  built  in  concrete  ever  since 
— concrete  throughout. 

During  this  company's  19  years'  experience 
with  concrete,  cost  for  upkeep  and  repairs  has 
been  almost  nothing. 

Are  you  protected  against  fire:  Are  your  re- 
pair bills  low?  Have  you  the  best  kind  of  factorj  r 
Or  would  you  like  to  know  the  facts  about  rein- 
forced concrete? 

Information  for  Executives 

Send  for  our  illustrated  book  on  reinforced  concrete  for 
various  industries,     h  gives  the  facts  you  need  to  know  ii 
you   want  a  permanent,  fireproof,  economical  building 
and  want  it  quickly.     Use  the  coupon. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  0/  ike  Porti&nd Cement  ,\> 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York  Corn  K\.  Bank  Bldff.,  Chicago 

Philadelphia      Boston       Si    Louis        Minneapolis        D 


Tin:  A  1  is  Portland  Cembni  C  m  Exchange  Bank BMg.,  Chicago 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings,  including  Lofts.  Warehouses,  Factories, 
Cold  Storage  Plants.  Stables.  Business  Garages.     I  expect  to  build  a 

Nature  of  Business  

Xante  of  my  Architect i-A- 1  !-i  1-16 
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WHY 

This  Long     #|fc 
Procession? 


v  %•  - 


Yes;  prosperity  is  here!  But  this  in  itself  does 
not  explain  why  labor  is  flocking  from  the  factory 
at  the  left  to  that  at  the  right.  For  the  wages 
paid  are  exactly  alike.    Here  is  the  real  reason: 

Employees  today  can  pick  the  factory  conditions 
imder  which  they  will  work. 

Mills  and  factories  which  have  a  positive  sys- 
tem of  mechanical  ventilation  attract — and  hold 
— the  highest  grade  help.  The  poorly  ventilated 
factory  which  depends  upon  old-fashioned  "natu- 
ral" means  of  ventilation  can  only  secure  low 
grade  help,  with  corresponding  decrease  in  out- 
put and  quality  of  workmanship.  The  ill-venti- 
lated shop  or  work  room  also  invites  frequent 
labor  troubles  and  disaster. 

Why  not  cut  down  excess  sick-leave;  energize 
tired,  faltering  hands;  increase  production;  im- 


urievani 


prove  the  quality  of  the  product  you  sell  and 
make  your  employees  happier  by  installing  a 
Sturtevant  Ventilating,  Heating  and  Air-Wash- 
ing System? 

The  Sturtevant  System  has  proved  itself  a 
dividend-payer  in  mills,  factories,  stores,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  offices,  and  in  many 
other  institutions. 

You  can  get  Sturtevant  quality  and  depend- 
ability only  by  using  the  Sturtevant  System. 

Send  for  our  booklet  which  gives  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  ventilation. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Dept.  811,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Man. 

Atlanta;  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  KansasCity;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Hartford;  Pittsburgh;  Minneapolis;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis, 
Rochester;  San  Francisco;  Washington;  Salt  Lake  City;  Seattle;  Portland,  Ore. 
In  Canada:  Gait,  Ontario;  Montreal,  P. Q.;  Winnipeg, Man.;  Vancouver, B.C.; 
Toronto,  Ontario;  London,  England 

Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air- Washing  Systems 


IREO-U-S-PAT-  OFF>  I 
We  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retailers  for  handling  our  small  fan* 


== "  Lpgest  M  an  uf  act  u  re  rs  of  J  a.  n  s^Heati  n  £  &z 
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Write  for  These  Valuable  Books 

They  represent  expert  knowledge  gained 
from  more  than  150  years'  experience  in  de- 
signing, building  and  installing  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  air  moving  apparatus  and 
allied  products.  No.  214,  Turbo-Undergrate 
Blowers:  No.  195,  General  Catalog;  No.  213, 
Power  Apparatus;  No.  176,  High  Pressure 
Blowers;  No.  208,  Electric  Propeller  Fans; 
No.  185,  Planing  Mill  Fans;  No.  180.  Multi- 
vane  Fans;  No.  150,  Fuel  Economizers;  No. 
205  and  206,  Generating  Sots:  No.  217,  Electric 
Motors;  No.  218,  Steam  Engines;  No.  225, 
Air  Washers;  No.  210.  Steam  Turbines;  No. 
202  and  220,  Drying  Apparatus;  No.  219,  Heat 
Blowers;  No.  240,  Electric  Fans;  No.  R.  B.. 
Portable  Ventilating  Sets;  No.  230,  Heaters. 
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have  given.  Nevertheless  nearly  every- 
body in  New  York  was  made  aware  of  the 
effort  toward  fire  prevention,  how  to  help 
it,  and  what  it  meant  to  help  it. 

One  of  the  fire-prevention  floats  visual- 
ized the  annual  waste  by  fire  in  this  city  in 
the  terms  of  wealth.  The  float  represented 
in  bulk  the  quantity  in  gold  which  equals 
the  yearly  fire  loss,  nearly  $6,000,000. 
That,  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  represents  an 
investment  of  $150,000,000. 

in  a  public  statement  the  Fire  Commis- 
jioner  declares: 

"Carelessness    causes    three-fourths    of 

1  ho  fires.     Each  citizen  personally   bears 

his  share   of   the   cost.      Seventy-five   per 

int.  of  all  fires  occur  in  the  homes  of  the 

people.    If  I  could  only  reach  every  citizen 

I  would  like  to  say  to  him:  'Look  to  your 
own  premises;  see  if  your  careless  habits 
may  not  cause  fire  conditions.  Perhaps 
you  or  your  children  are  careless  in  the 
use  of  matches,  perhaps  you  are  a  careless 

moker  and  throw  lighted  matches  away. 
Such  carelessness  last  year  cost  this  city, 
m<l  you  paid  your  share  of  it,  $5,700,000. 

I I  is  up  to  you  to  be  your  own  fire-preven- 
ion  inspector.  Get  rid  of  the  rubbish; 
>  crhaul  your  heating  plant;  examine 
our  electric-light  wires.' 

Arson  causes  25  per  cent,  of  our  fires. 
This  means  that  more  than  3,000  fires  were 
leliberately  'set'  last  year,  costing  more 
han  $2,000,000.    Juries,  do  your  duty." 
It   had  been  hard  hitherto  for  juries  to 
'ii \  iet  for  arson.     Arson  was  often  one  of 
|hose  "business  crimes"  we  hear  of,  that 
ome  people  seem  to  think  less  criminal 
mn  other  crimes.    Juries  wondered  why  a 
ii n  could  not  burn  down  his  own  shack 
ad  take  up  the  insurance,  if  the  insurance 
did  panics  were  foolish  enough  to  pay.     It 
as  overlooked  that  careless  insurance  and 
rson  costs  come  out  of  everybody's  rate 
od  rent,  and  that  often  lives  were  sacri- 
oed  by  the  spread  of  flames.    Now  a  man 
b.0  sets  a  lire  gets  a  heavy  prison  term, 
nd  it  isn't  so  popular  a  business. 
The  propaganda  against  fire  carelessness 
as  been   excellent    in    the   schools.      You 
ay  be  interested  in  some  typical  questions 
id   answers    provided    by    the    Fire-Pre- 
ntion  Bureau  for  teachers'  use: 
Question:    What,  arc   sonic  of   the   main 
uses  of  tire  doing  harm  instead  of  good? 
iixirtr:      When     people    are    careless    in 
tndling  fire,  and   when  they  leave  rub- 
sli,  piles  of  paper,  excelsior,   boxes,  and 
oh  things  around,  so  that  fires  can  gel 
good   start    in   case   a   match,    or   light, 
ould  fall  upon  these  rubbish  piles. 
Question:    How  can  most  fires  be  pro- 
fited?   .1  nswer:  By  every  one  being  care 
I  not  to  do  anything  that  mighl  cause  a 
''•      Children    should     never     play    -with 
ttohes  and  no  one  should  leave  piles  of 
bbish  about.     All  places,  especially  eel- 
's and  dark   corners  and  closets,  should 
kepi   clean  and    no  piles  of    old   news- 
pers  or  other  rubbish  left  around. 
QussKon:     Why    does    a    match    burn:' 
ismr:  Because  the  head  of  the  match  lias 
psphorus,  or  sulfur,   in   it,   phosphorus 
ing  a  peculiar  substance  that  lights  very 
%.     There  are  also  in   the  match  chlo- 
'"  of  potash,   resin,    whiting,  and    pow- 
Vtl  "int   held  together  by  glue.     When 
'  match  is  rubbed  against  anything  the 
osphorus,  or   sulfur,  blazes    up  and  the 
*  of  flic  ma  tcli  cat  (dies  on  fire. 
taction.-    Why   doesn't  a  safety-match 
'  °ff  when  it  is  rubbed  against  anything 


THE  hissing,  knocking 
radiator  wastes  fuel.  It 
is  transforming  the  heat-pro- 
ducing energy  of  costly  coal 
into  merely  noise  —  not 
warmth. 

It  is  rattling  good  money 
into  the  ash  pan.  This  wan- 
ton waste  can  be  stopped — 
permanently— by  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  (pictured 
above).  This  device — a  part 
of  the  Dunham  Vapor  Heat- 
ing System — retains  every 
ounce  of  heat-giving  steam  in 
the   radiator,  but   forces  out 


The  Check 
on  the 
Coal  Bin 


all    noise-making    air    and 
water. 

But  silent  radiators  and 
conservation  of  coal  are  but 
two  of  the  advantages  of 
Dunham  Heating.  There  are 
many, many  more — each  vital, 
comfort  creating  and  fuel 
saving. 

They  are  all  explained  in 
our  unique  booklet — "The  3 
HV 

Send  for  it  today.  There's 
great  profit  for  you  in  its 
cheerful  message  of  heat, 
health  and  happiness. 


Dunham 

■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 
C.  A.  DUNHAM   CO.,   Marshalltown,   Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
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Birmingham  Indianapolis  Davenport  Fort  Worth 

Pittsburgh  Louisville  Des  Moines  Dallas 

Cleveland  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Denver 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Cheyenne 

C.  A.   DUNHAM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To  | 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  (or  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


FURNACE  TROUBLE  BANISHED 
LESS  FUEL MORE  HEAT 


P1LLEYS  CLINKER 
TONGS  remove  clin- 
kers from  furnaces 
and  do  not  necessi- 
tate the  extinguish- 
ing  of  fire.     Any 
child    can   remove 
any  size  clinker  with   PIllEY' 
CLINKER  TONGS,  as  they  are  tic: 
ible  and  almost  human  in  the 
action  and  retain  a  firm  an 
steady  grip  on  any  clinker.  Tr. 
guard  on  the  end  of  the  handh 
prevents  the  heat  from  burr 
ins  your  hands  when  the  fire  is  active. 

PILLEY'S  CLINKER  TONGS 
Will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  the  saving  of 
fuel,  as  it  requires  less  coal  when  there  are  no 
clinkers  in  the  grate  of  the  furnace.  They  are 
made  of  iron  and  steel  and  will  last  a  life-time. 
SEND  SI. 00  and  we  will  prepay  expressage  or 
postage  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  Agenti  Wanted. 
PILLEY  MFG.  CO.  603  S.  3rd.  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Happiness  Here  Below  ^^^ 

tli.it  H  \\  alter  l)t \ 

"  Inni    S  i\  |.M  -  in    Si  i  i  -H  • 

from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  E£ 


- 

thin-    to 
Pretext 

your   ideas,    they  may  bring    ;  li.      Write  for 

"Needed     Invention*"     and     "How    to  Oet  N 

RANDOLPH  &  CO  .  Dept.  1  7  1.  Washington.  D   C. 


Ballard's  Bran 

IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer's.    If  he  does  not 
have  it.  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
I  dress  with  jsc  AVest  of  Denv.- 
hi  stamps  for  trial  packaec. 

BALLARD  S;  BALLARD  CO 
I  Station  C  Louisville.  Ky. 
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Buy    it    like    a  watch 
for  what's  inside 

You  buy  a  watch  for  the  "works." 
Same  with  the  Cello.  It  has  a 
superb  "case"  but  inside  is  a  pat- 
ented spring  which  keeps  the  "case" 
from  collapsing  under  the  strain  of 
expansion  and  contraction  through 
heating  and  cooling.  This  spring 
is  found  only  in  the 

Metal 
Hot  Water  Bottle 

Sold  with  a  guarantee — not  a  caution. 
Superior  to  the  rubber  bottle  for  it  can't 
leak  and  is  always  ready  in  the  emer- 
gency. A  dainty  blue  flannel  bag  comes 
with  every  bottle  and  makes  it  still 
more  comfortable. 

WARNING :  The  Cello  is  the  original  metal  hot 
water  bottle.  There  are  inferior  imitations  on  the 
market  but  none  have  the  exclusive  Cello  features 
which  include  '.he  patented  expansion  spring  that 
",  the  bottle  in  shape.  This  is  found  only  in 
the  <  iilo.    Ask  for  "the  bottle  with  the  spring." 

Cello  One  Fifty  —  a  new  style  of  coppered  steel 
nickeled.  3 -pint  size.  Remarkable  price  of  $1.50. 
Cello  250.  Of  nickeled  copper.  The  finest  metal 
hot  water  bottle  that  Is  made.  Beau- 
tiful workmanship  and  finish.  Holds 
i  pints.     Price  $2.50. 

At  your  dealer's.  If  he  hasn't  the  Cello, 
order  direct  from  us,  giving  dealer's  name. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  back. 

A.  S.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
285  Commercial  St.        Boston,  Mass. 


This  Patented  Spring  keeps 
the  Cello  in  Shape 
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give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet. 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re-     mm*m 
store  normal  strength  to  weakened      U'    1 
Relieve   and   prevent  any  ■ 

rial  feet.      At  dealers  ..r  direr*.        /^SHOE,' 

Write  for  Booklet  and 
Free  10- Day  Trial  Offer 

1 "  y-  ■  ■  -     fi    Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 
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*TEVER 
THERMOMETER 
IS  BACKED  BY 
SIXTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN 
THERMOMETER 
MAKING 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  7ycot  or  JayhrThcrmomaer  for  Every  Purpose 


except  the  box?  Answer:  Because  there 
is  neither  sulfur  nor  phosphorus  in  the 
head  of  the  safety-match.  The  phosphorus 
is  on  the  box. 

Question:  Is  it  harmful  to  leave  ordi- 
nary matches  around?  Answer:  Yes;  be- 
cause they  .cause  many  fires.  They  should 
be  placed  in  metal  boxes.  Matches  should 
never  be  played  with.  Every  year  many 
children  are  burned  to  death  while  playing 
with  matches. 

Question:  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  leave 
matches  around?  Answer:  Because  if 
they  are  not  put  in  the  box  they  are  likely 
to  fall  on  the  floor,  where  people  step  on 
them  and  start  fires.  Besides,  mice  or 
rats  will  carry  them  down  into  holes  in  the 
floor.  These  animals  are  very  fond  of  the 
heads  of  matches  and  will  gnaw  them  to 
sharpen  their  teeth.  This  sets  the  matches 
off  and  they  cause  terrible  fires  in  between 
the  floor-beams  of  the  house. 

Question:  Is  it  wrong  to  use  matches 
with  which  to  look  in  dark  closets  or  cup- 
boards for  lost  articles,  or  to  carry  matches 
into  cellars  to  look  for  things?  Answer: 
Many  fires  are  caused  by  people  using 
matches  to  look  for  things  in  closets,  cup- 
boards, and  cellars.  When  one  match  goes 
out  tfhey  throw  the  burned  match  down 
and  strike  another.  This  should  never  be 
done.  Only  grown  folk  should  look  for 
things  in  the  dark,  and  they  should  use  a 
safe  lantern.  A  candle  should  not  be 
carried  into  a  cellar  or  a  closet. 

Don't  be  careless  in  lighting  gas-stoves. 

Don't  look  for  a  gas  leak  with  a  light. 

Don't  put  gas-stoves  or  rings  on  tables 
unless  they  have  metal  sheets  under  them. 

Don't  use  folding  gas-brackets. 

Don't  have  gas-brackets  near  windows 
or  lace  curtains. 

Don't  burn  gas  all  night  as  a  "night 
light." 

Don't  turn  the  gas  so  low  that  it  will  go 
out  and  cause  a  dangerous  leak. 

Don't  keep  rubbish  around. 

Fire  prevention  is  a  cause  the  people 
willingly  enlist  for — once  they  are  shown 
how  it  means  a  saving  to  them. 


FOUR  SORROW-QUEENS  OF  MEXICO 

THE  recent  Mexican  practise  of  putting 
presidents  in  and  out  of  office  with 
dizzying  rapidity  has  had,  of  course,  its 
comic  side,  which  appealed  to  writers  of 
musical  shows  and  short  stories;  but  it 
lias  also  had  another  phase,  which  spells 
tragedy  for  four  women  who  once  ruled  in 
that  turbulent  land.  When  a  President 
went  out  of  office,  it  usually  called  for  moro 
than  a  mere  change  of  rank  for  his  wife. 
Too  often,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
it  meant  exile,  or  even  widowhood. 

Mexico  has  a  record  for  unhappy  rulers' 
wives.  As  they  are  named  in  the  account, 
I  hey  include: 

First,  the  mad  Carlotta,  Empress  of 
Mexico;  then  Carmen  Romero  Rubio  de 
Diaz,  the  widow  of  the  "Iron  Man"  of 
Mexico;  Mrs.  Francisco  I.  Madero,  the 
widow  of  the  ''little  dreamer,"  and  widowed 
by  assassination,  is  the  third,  and  the  last, 
of  the  quartet,  Sefiora  Emilia,  Aguila 
Huerta,  widow  of  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta, 
the  "old  Indian"  dictator,  who  died  a 
prisoner  in  this  country  and  left  his  widow 
an   exile  here. 


Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  Mexico's  four  queens  of  sorrow 
is  the  most  miserable.  In  the  case  of  the 
poor  Carlotta,  insanity  kindly  cast  a  cur- 
tain over  her  mind.  She,  at  least,  may 
not  be  able  to  realize  just  how  full  is  her 
cup  of  sorrow. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  now  the  mad 
Empress  Carlotta  has  sat  upon  her  throne 
of  make-believe  in  the  Chateau  de  Bou- 
chard, a  remote  and  forest-hidden  palace 
near  Brussels,  where  she  was  left  unharmed 
when  the  Germans  swept  through  Belgium. 

The  second  member  of  the  quartet  of 
the  queens  of  sorrow  is  Sefiora  Carmen 
Romero  Rubio  de  Diaz,  the  widow  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  dictator  of  Mexico  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  who  died  an  exile  in  Paris 
last  July. 

To-day  Sefiora  Diaz  is  without  a  coun- 
try. She  is  the  former  "Carmelita,"  be- 
loved of  all  Mexico,  and  in  whose  honor 
the  organization  known  as  the  "Daughters 
of  Carmelita"  was  named. 

The  aged  Diaz,  yielding  before  the  forces 
of  Madero,  put  Victoriano  Huerta,  his 
trusted  general,  in  charge  of  his  military  es- 
cort on  the  train  that  took  him  to  Vera 
Cruz.  When  this  train  was  attacked  the 
old  "Iron  Man"  and  his  general  fought 
side  by  side.  Huerta  finally  saw  Diaz  safe 
on  board  the  ship  which  carried  him  and 
his  "Carmelita"  into  exile. 

A  few  years  before  the  Diaz  Government 
was  overthrown  a  very  close  friend  of  Gen. 
Porfirio  Diaz,  who  calls  himself  "a  soldiei 
of  the  old  guard,"  wrote  the  biography  o( 
the  former  Mexican  dictator,  in  which [h< 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  Sefiora  Diaz 

"During  the  afternoons  a  well  set-up  an< 
distinguished-looking  gentleman,  accom) 
panied  by  a  stately  and  noble  lady,  ma; 
often  be  seen  walking  together,  alone"  i: 
the  shady  avenues  which  surround  th 
castle  of  Chapultepec.  Both  are  die 
simply. 

"The    correct    attire    and    neatness   ij 
every  detail  of  dress  show  the  former  tj 
be  a  soldier  and  a  commander  of  the  arm! 
in  civilian's  clothes.     A  glance  at  his  cor 
panion  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  she 
in   every  respect  a  granclc  dame,  and  h 
irreproachable  good  taste  is  evident  in  t! 
most  trivial  detail  of  dress  and  mann< 
Were  it  not  for  the  noble  aspect  of  t 
gentleman  and   the  distinguished  appet 
ance  of  his  companion,  it  would  be  hard 
s  realize  that  here,  before  one's  eyes,  were  o 
of  the  grandest  and  most  powerful  men 
the  times  and  his  worthy  consort. 

"A  factor  which  always  has  an  imp1 
tant  bearing  upon   the  life-work  and  d- 
tinies  of  General  Diaz  is  that  of  his  no i 
and  exemplary  wife. 

"Madame  Diaz  rules  in  the  hearts  of  :■= 
Mexican  people,  who  love  and  admire  |J 
for  the  noble  example  she  has  set  and  r 
her  many  quiet  and  unostentatious  acts  >f 
real  charity. 

"The  remarkable  energy  and  endura I* 
which  characterize  the  life  and  work'f 
General  Diaz  are  to  a  great  extent  at  t ra- 
table to  that  perfect  and  harmonious  hfjie 
atmosphere  and  influence  which  MadjM 
Diaz  has  known  how  to  exercise." 

Assassination  made  Sefiora,  Sara  IV} 
Madoro  the  third  member  of  the  qufos 
of  sorrow  quartet.  She  is  now  an  oxi  i" 
New  York. 

She  is  the  woman  avIio  has  been  Of 
the  Mexican  -loan  of  Arc.     She  sold  er 
own   jewels  to   pay   the  soldiers  wh<>  ,SI 
against,    Porfirio    Diaz.     She   followed  " ' 
husband    tirelessly   from   camp    to'  cpP 
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JD  ~n "UTILIT  Ywatch 


A.    MODERN     WATCH    FOR   ACTIVE   MEN 
ONE  WATCH  EOIZ   ALL,  OCCASIONS 
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Made  in  Platinum.  Solid  Gold,  Gold  Filled, 
Solid  Silver,  Nickel ;  with  or  without  Un- 
breakable Glass  and  Luminous  Dial. 
All  features  of  the  "  D-D"  Utility  Watch  are 
fully  protected  by  patents  and  patents  applied 
for  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries. 


HEN  you  don't 

want    to    wear 

your  Watch  on 
the   wrist    you   can 
wear  it  as  above,  on 
your  coat  or  vest,  or  with  Waldemar  chain. 

The  "D-D"  Utility  Watch  is  the  only  man's  Convertible  Watch  made. 
The  watch  on  the  wrist  is  recognized  by  busy  men  as  the  most  con- 
venient mode  because  it  is  out  of  the  way  yet  always  accessible  and 
e  safest  place.     It  is  a  necessity  for  the  military  man  and  popular 


in 
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among  professional  and  business  men,  travelers,  sportsmen,  and  athletes.  Here  is 
a  Watch  that  can  be  worn  on  the  wrist,  over  gauntlet  or  sleeve,  and  in  all  cus- 
tomary ways.  With  its  unique  patented  construction  the  change  from  one  mode 
to  another  is  made  easily,  quickly  and  safely. 

WALTHAM  MOVEMENT 

The  "Utility"  Watch  is  fitted  with  Waltham  Movement 
which  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  standard  for  ac- 
curacy and  durability.     Every  watch  a  reliable  timekeeper. 

UNBREAKABLE  GLASS 

The  "Utility"  Watch  can  be  fitted  with  Unbreakable 
Glass  if  desired.     A   new   discovery   now   introduced   in 
America.     Not  celluloid,  non-explosive,  not  affected  by  heat 
or  cold.    This  is  the  only  watch  glass  that  can  be  recom- 
mended for  sports.    Applied  to  the  "Utility"  Watch  only. 
Ask  Your  Jeweler  or  Send  for  Booklet 
Manufacturers 

JACQUES     DEPOLLIER    &    SON 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Specialties  for  Waltham  Watches 
1 5  Maiden  Lane  New  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
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¥)urNew  Opportunity 

to  knowthe  world's 
Great  Music 


^An  interview  with  Rudolph  Ganz.the 
eminent  Swiss  pianist,  reaardina 

TheDuo-Art  Pianola 


d^udolbkGanz 

/  ~~*¥  'I    I  HEN  Mr.  Ganz  grips  your 
^  I   i    1  hand  in  an  introductory  clasp, 
\J\  J  your  instant  impression  is  of 
V  y      a  man's  man — a  keen,  virile 
personality  free  from  the  taint  of  mor- 
bidity so  often  associated  with  high  artistic 
ability. 

He  is  a  composer  of  fine  achieve- 
ment. His  songs  and  compositions  for 
piano  and  orchestra  are  widely  performed. 

Possessed  of  remarkable  power  as  an 
interpretative  artist,  his  popularity  as  a 
concert  pianist  is  growing  with  a  rapidity 
that  he  well  deserves. 

Mr.  Ganz  is  the  well  balanced,  well 
informed  type  of  musician  whose  sincere 
and  authoritative  statements  cannot  be 
taken  lightly  by  the  public. 


HE  DEGREE  of 
pleasure  you  dc 
rive  from  music 
depends  largely 
upon  your  musical 
associations.  Let 
any  person  of  good 
taste  and  intelli' 
gence  listen  regU' 
larly  to  fine  music 
beautifully    inter' 

preted  and  presently  he  is  an  enthusiastic 

music  lover." 

Mr.  Gang's  grave,  good  humored 
manner  of  speaking  and  the  hint  of  a 
twinkle  that  is  always  lurking  about  the 
corner  of  his  eyes  betray  him  for  what 
he  is — a  big  jovial  optimist,  a  fine,whole- 
someminded  artist  who  believes  simply 
and  earnestly  in  his  art. 

"You  think  then,"  I  said,  "that  people 
who  consider  themselves  unmusical  are 
merely  those  who  haven't  heard  plenty 
of  great  music  played  so  they  can  derive 
pleasure  from  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  so  it  is  that 
artists,  if  they  live  up  to  their  ideals,  are 
accomplishing  more  than  entertainment  in 
their  concert  work — they  are  imparting 
to  their  audiences  music  knowledge  and 
comprehension — their  interpretations  of 
the  musical  scriptures  are  aiding  the  hear' 
ers  to  a  new  and  broadened  capacity  for 
musical  pleasure  and  understanding. 

"And  now  the  time  has  come,"  con' 
tinued  Mr.  Ganz,  "  when  every  pianist 
must  awaken  to  a  new  responsibility — a 
new  and  greater  opportunity.  Bythedevel' 
opments  of  the  past  few  years  the  pianist's 
field  has  been  extended  immeasurably." 

"You  are  speaking,  perhaps,  with  your 


recent    experience    with    the    Duo 'Art 
Pianola  in  mind  ?  "     I  suggested. 

"The  Duo'Art  Pianola,  yes.  The  re- 
producing piano  brings  the  artist  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  people  in  their 
homes- — he  is  to  become  a  part  of  their 
daily  lives  instead  of  remaining  the  casual 
stranger  of  the  concert  hall.  His  message 
of  music  is  made  generally  available  by 
the  Duo- Art." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  definite 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  DuoArt 
to   accurately  reproduce  your  playing.' 

"Well,  I  must  confess  that  at  first  I 
doubted.  But  now  that  I  have  heard  my 
finished  records,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
ask — these  records  are  my  own  perform 
ances.  Anyone  who  has  heard  me  play 
would  instantly  recognize  these  repro 
ductions." 

"Do  you  intend  that  statement  ti 
apply  to  the  DuO'Art  reproductions  it 
all  respects  ?  Do  you,  for  example,  con 
sider  that  we  have  faithfully  duplicate 
your  tone  production  ?  " 

"Surely!  I  have  had  no  difficulty  i 
getting  the  tonal  results  I  wanted  in  m 
records.  The  climaxes  arc  worked  up  ju; 
as  I  played  them.  The  distinction  betwee 
voices,   between  theme  and  accompan 
ment,   are    practically  perfect.    The  i 
tonation  and  crispness  of  phrasing  ac 
the  last  convincing  touch  of  personalis 
and  the  tone-production  pleases  me  muc 
If  anyone  criticizes  it,  they  criticize  d 
playing,"  said  Mr.  Ganz,  smiling. 

'And  tempo  and  phrasing  ?" 

"Ah  !  they  are  perfect  —  true  to  r 
performance.    My  typical  rhythmic1 
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Mr.  Ganz  (at  the  right)  engaged  in 
editing  Duo- Art  Records.  This  work 
of  retouching  and  reviling  the 
corded  interpretations  gives  them  the 
last  degree  of  perfection  that  the 
artist  can  impart. 


characteristics,  my  rubati,  my  most  per' 
sonal  ways  are  exactly  duplicated.  I 
Have  been  much  interested  also  in  the 
pedal  results.   By  careful  editing,  the  tone 

olor  and  sustained  effects  secured  by  the 
•vdal  may  be  even  more  fully  developed 

lian  in  the  spontaneous  performance  at 

He  keyboard. 

"Thorough  work  in  recording  and 
diting  may  well  bring  the  interpretation 
8  reproduced  by  the  Duo-Art  Pianola  to 
point  where  it  challenges  the  artist's 
ertormance  in  the  concert  hall.  When 
laying  in  concert  so  many  circumstances 
'id  conditions  may  influence  results.  In 
■cording  we  make  our  own  conditions 
-own  choose  our  moods.  So  the  Duo- 
Jt  should  present  the  pianist  at  his  best. 

"Instead  of  feeding  upon  concert  mem- 
oes, those  who  love  music  may  actually 
Mr  their  favorite  interpretations  when' 
Ter  they  wish.  This  new  and  closer 
mtact  between  artist  and  audience  is  to 
e  the  most  fascinating  possibility  of  the 
uo-Art. 

"A  while  ago  the  Swiss  Ambassador 

\\  ashington,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 

Tchascd  one  of  these  instruments — and 

his  request  I  tried  a  number  of  them 


and  chose  the  one  which  was  to  be  sent 
him.  In  writing  him  I  said — 'It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  look  forward  to  being  in 
your  home  indirectly,  for  with  this  new 
instrument  I  can  have  the  privilege  of 
playing  for  you  whenever  you  like,  even 
though  I  am  not  with  you  in  person.' 

"And  that  is  exactly  the  way  I  feel 
about  it — you  see!  What  a  delight  to  be 
able  to  think  that  you  are  part  of  the 
artistic  life  in  so  many  homes. 

"That  is  the  wonderful  thing  The 
Aeolian  Company  has  accomplished — to 
take  the  concert  pianist  from  the  concert 
hall  into  the  home." 

▼    ▼    r 

I  have  read  the  above  tntcr\iew  in  print, 
and  find  it  a  true  report  of  my  statements. 


The  DUO  ART 
PIANOLA 

cfrlpt  only  is  the  Duo-Art  an  instrument 
for  reproducing  with  fine  musical  accuracy  the 
performances  of  great  pianists,  but  it  is  also  a 
player-piano  far  in  adi-ance  of  any  other  in- 
strument of  the  player  type.  In  ease,  simplicity 
and  perfection  of  expression  control  it  is  revolu- 
tionary. 

The  Duo-Art  is  a  Stein-nay.  11  cber,  Stcck 
or  Stroud  pianoforte.  And  its  keyboard  and 
action  for  handplaying  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  conventional  piano  of  these  makc<. 

Aeolian  representatives  in  orrv  principal 
city  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola.  We  invite  you  to  write  for  the  ad- 
dress of  the  store  nearest  you  and  a  copy  of  the 
interesting  Booklet  of  the  Duo-Art.  Address 
Department  L  ii-ii. 


▼      ▼      ▼      T      ▼ 


The  Aeolian  company 

Aeolian  Hall^New^Ork  Ci  ty 

Makers  of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  and  largest  manufacturers  cf  musical  vistrumcnts  in  the  world 
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The 

Lamp 

with  the 

Green 

Glass 

Shade 


BE  KIND  TO  YOUR  EYES 


pMERALITE,Jr., 
*-*  realizes  that  you 
don't  always 
want  to  draw  up 
to  the  library 
table. 

So  It  lets  j  mi 
clamp  or  hang  It 
on  a  chair  back. 
or  a  book  shelf — 
wherever  there  is 
a  good  grip. 

And  then  Its 
handsome  green 
glass  head  fo- 
cuses a  flood  of 
mellow  light  on 
your  book  or  paper 
— _  or  sewing. 

fMERALITE  Jr. 

m  On  sale  at  electri- 

cal supply  stores, 
office  supply  stores, 
department  stores 
and  the  more  up- 
to-date  hardware 
stores. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  showing 
30  different  styles  for  light  house- 
keeping   and     office    light  -  keeping. 

All  genuine  Emeralite  lamps  are   branded 
Look  for  the  name — Emeralite. 


The  lamp  with  the  most 
obliging  disposition 
you  ever  saw  is  the 
new  Emeralite  Office 
Lamp  —  the  origi  na  1 
green  glass shadestand- 
ard  office  lamp. 


The  Newest 
Emeralite 
Office  Lamp 

$10 


H.   G.  McFADDIN   &   COMPANY 

42  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Manufacturers 


Dealers:    Write  for  our  terms 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  Deeded   in   everj 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Show 
You  That 
You  Can  Hear ! 


Don't  eay  that  it  cannot  be  done—.  Had  Mr. 
Bel)  said  that,  there  would  have  been  no  telephones. 
I  have  shown  over  265,000  deaf  persons  that  they  can 
hear  distinctly  and  have  thousands  of  grateful  letters 
from  them,  mainly  because  I  said  to  them  what  I  now 
say  to  you — "My  company  does  not  want  a  cent  from 
you  until  you  know  that  the  Acousticon  will  make  you 
hear."  Just  send  aline  and  say  "I  will  try  the  Acous- 
ticon." We  will  immediately  send  you,  charges  paid,  the 

1917  Acousticon  for 

Deposit  FREE  TRIAL  ExPe°i 

After  you  have  given  it  »ny  test  that  you  choose,  it 

ia  entirely  for  you  to  Bay  whether  you  will  keep  or  return  lt--at 
least  you  will  know  whether  you  are  amoruc  the  hundreda  of 
thousands  of  fortunate  one*  to  whom  It  does  restore  normal 
hearing.    And  it  will  have  coat  you  nothing  to  try--not  a  cent. 

WADHINRI   There    Is   no    food  reason  why  everyone 
""""'"     -    should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  otter  at 
"■"    we  do,  so  do  not  send  any  money  for  any 
instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  It  I 

The  A'TilISTTCON  has  improvement*,  and  patented  features 

which  cannot  be  duplicated.    So  no  matter  what  you  have  tried 

In  the  past,  aer.d  for  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and 

nee  voor»etr--yoij  alone  to  decide.     Address  me  personally 

E.  M.  TCRNEK,  Prea 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.  1302  Candler  Bldg..  New  York 


Expense 


through  the  long  campaigns,  nursing  the 
wounded,  solacing  the  dying,  holding  up 
the  hope  of  freedom  to  the  fighters  who 
were  left. 

Senora  Madero  is  the  woman  who  went 
to  the  foreign  diplomats  in  the  capital  at 
the  time  when  the  Madero  rule  was  threat- 
ened. She  begged  those  at  the  embassies 
to  save  her  husband,  for  she  feared  for  his 
life.  They  smiled  indulgently  at  her. 
They  could  not  believe  she  was  prompted 
by  anything  more  than  the  baseless  fears, 
of  an  overwrought  woman.     We  learn: 

' '  They  will  surely  kill  my  husband ! ' '  she 
cried.  "You  can  stop  them.  Your  Gov- 
ernments will  not  allow  this  thing  to  be. 
Save  him ! ' ' 

"Senora,  they  would  not  dare  to  commit 
violence,"  she  was  told,  soothingly. 

Then  came  the  decena  tragica  (tragic  ten 
days)  in  February,  1913,  when  thousands 
were  slain  in  the  streets  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Madero  gave  his  defense  into 
Huerta's  hands.  After  frightful  bloodshed, 
Huerta  turned  traitor,  and  Madero  was 
imprisoned  in  the  National  Palace. 

Within  a  few  days  Madero,  while  his 
frail  wife  was  pleading  on  her  knees  for 
her  husband's  life,  was  shot  "while  trying 
to  escape,"  all  of  which  was  according  to 
the  Mexican  ley  fuga,  or  law  of  flight. 

Senora  Madero  is  small  and  slight  in 
stature.  She  does  not  look  strong,  and 
has  a  strained,  startled  look  of  questioning 
misery  in  her  eyes. 

Upon  the  death  of  Madero,  Huerta 
seized  the  Mexican  Presidency,  but  after 
a  stormy  career  of  less  than  two  years  he 
was  forced  to  flee  the  country.  He  and 
all  the  members  of  his  family  managed  to 
escape  from  Mexico  to  Spain,  from  which 
country  they  came  to  New  York  in  May, 
1915. 

Huerta  then  purchased  a  home  at  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island,  but  last  July  decided 
to  establish  his  home  in  El  Paso.  Last 
June  he  was  arrested  on  the  Texas  border 
on  the  charge  of  being  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  United  States  neu- 
trality laws  by  planning  a  revolution  in 
Mexico. 

Huerta  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  Bliss, 
near  El  Paso,  and  his  wife  hastened  to  his 
side.  It  was  said  that  as  a  result  of  his 
arrest,  Huerta  aged  twenty  years  within 
'a  few  days,  and  his  iron  constitution  began 
;to  break.  A  fatal  malady  developed,  and 
after  a  number  of  operations,  he  died  last 
January,  a  prisoner  in  an  alien  country. 
II  General  Huerta's  wife  held  his  hand  to 
the  last.'  The  windows  of  the  death- 
chamber  opened  toward  Mexico,  and  in 
his  last  moments  of  consciousness,  Senora 
Huerta  held  her  dying  husband's  head  in 
her  arms  and  turned  his  face  so  he  could 
look  off  to  the  Mexican  mountains  and  the 
land  of  his  birth,  where  he  so  recently  ruled 
as  dictator. 

As  the  end  came,  the  life  companion  of 
the  "Old  Indian"  sat  quietly.  She  shed 
no  tears,  for  long  ago  her  well  of  tears  had 
gone  dry.  Like  the  stoic  women  of  her 
land,  she  sat  in  silence.  On  that  day  did 
she  recall,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  I  lie 
bitter  verse  of  Dante,  another  famous  exile: 

"Thou  shall  find  out  how  salt  to  the 
taste  is  the  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard 
is  the  path  of  him  who  goes  up  and  down 
others'  stairs." 


AN   OLD   CLOCK  FAILS 

AFTER  more  than  a  century  of  faithfu 
service,  the  old  timepiece  in  th 
tower  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  New  Yorl 
has  at  last  failed  the  public.  For  year 
millions  of  New-Yorkers  have  glancti 
upward  at  the  steeple  as  they  hurried  t< 
work,  and  the  time  it  told  could  be  do 
pended  upon.  But  of  late  it  has  developed 
an  erratic  spirit,  says  the  New  York  World 
and  while  it  will  go  very  steadily  for  a  da\ 
or  two,  it  soon  slumps  again,  and  betray: 
its  own  independability.  As  the  repori 
has  it: 

It  runs  very  well  for  a  day  or  two,  anc 
men  who  have  timed  their  watches  by  its 
hands  for  years  say  to  themselves :  ' '  Wei  I 
the  old  clock  is  running  again,"  and  fee 
satisfied  that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  next 
day,  or  maybe  the  one  afterward,  the 
multitudes  accustomed  to  regulate  their 
goings  and  comings  by  St.  Paul  time  find 
it  sadly  late  or  surprizingly  fast.  Often  th»' 
hands  stop  still.  Or  the  hour  on  one  of  i\. 
four  faces  will  disagree  with  that  on  th< 
other  three.  Occasionally  each  of  the  foui 
registers  a  different  hour. 

For    thirty-one    of    its    118    years   the 
clock  was  cared  for  by  Philip  G.  Walter 
the  sexton.     Walter  knew  its  every  whim 
He  had  learned  how  to  manage  its  agei 
parts  from  the  sexton  who  preceded  Lin 
and  took  a  certain  pride  in  seeing  that  i 
was    oiled    and    cleaned.     It    was   woun 
under  his  eye  by  a  crank  and  pinion  datiu 
back  to  an  age  when  clocks  were  made  b 
hand.     And  it  kept  good  time,  heraldin 
the  hour  through  every  minute  of  the  da; 
Then  Walter  died.     He  didn't  exactly  d 
in    the   usual   meaning   of   the   term,  hi 
hanged  himself  in  the  church  just  becau 
he  was  tired  of  living,  his  friends  say. 


It  was  a  sullen  day  only  a  few  mout 
ago  when  the  sexton  climbed  laborious 
up  the  belfry-tower,  the  account  tells  i 
and  ended  his  life  almost  under  the  ve 
wheels  of  the  old  clock.  They  found  h 
there  later,  and  the  church  held  a  purifii 
tion  service,  to  rid  the  fane  of  the  stain 
suicide.  Then  the  old  caretaker  was  buri . 
and  the  world  went  on  in  much  the  sa) 
old  way  as  before.  With  one  excepti . 
as  we  read: 

Not  so  the  clock.  Walter  no  lour 
was  there  to  see  that  it  had  proper  cj'. 
and  younger  men  lacked  the  understanc  g 
of  its  whimsies  that  he  had  gained  n 
thirty-one  years  of  daily  attention.  " 
began  to  lose  time,  to  gain  time,  and  ;P 
altogether  when  least  expected.  An  l- 
scription  on  the  frame  says  that  it  *s 
"Made  by  John  Thwaites,  Clerkemll, 
London,  1798,"  and  the  venerable  t  e 
piece  was  not  to  be  handled  ligty 
by  newcomers.  Clock-experts  were  JjB-, 
moned,   and  they  have   tinkered  wit)" 


week  after  week  while  its  vagaries 


ill 


persist.    It  was  made  by  hand  and  is  ne 
of  the  oldest  clocks  in  America.    Mai'  « 
the  parts  could  not  be  duplicated  e| 
by  a  skilful  workman  at  his  forge,  ju  "■ 
the  original  parts  were  made. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  ti'ns 
down  the  old  clock  and  substituting  a>ew 
one  But  this  would  be  a  shock  to  sfjjU 
generations  of  New-York.  rs.    The  frraiy 
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ice  of  the  clock  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
iiurch  and  the  down-town  district  that  a 
ew  one  would  be  a  painful  reminder  that 
me  does  indeed  flee.  Tho  it  no  longer 
agisters  the  hours  with  tho  accuracy 
!  yore,  time  is  speeding  on  and  bids 
tir  to  claim  the  clock  as  one  of  its  victims. 


DRAWBACKS  OF  BEING  A  KNIGHT 
OF  THE  ROAD 

'  T  was  Back-Door  Slim    who  gave  out 
the  detailed   drawbacks.      And   Back- 
foot  Slim  ought  to  know,  for  he  has  been 
panhandler,  says  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 

<r  more  than  fifteen  years.     And  now  he 

,  according  to  the  Western  paper,  back 
St.   Louis,  ready  to  settle  down,  con- 

inced   that  the  road   is  a   snare   and   a 

jJusion. 
His   other   name   is   Atkinson,    and    he 

lined  the  "Slim"  in  the  early  days  when 
was  in  baseball.     For  he  was  once  a  star 

fccher  in  the  Three-I  League — he  tells 
at  himself.  And  he  has  been  other  things, 
lirh  most  men  do  not  tell  about  them- 

[ves:  an  ex-convict  of  the  Missouri 
nitentiary,  an  ex-deserter  from  the 
ivy,  an  ex-globe  trotter,  and  an  ex-bus- 
y.  He  has  seen  inside  of  twenty-eight 
Is  which  he  can  remember,  and  many 
>re  which  he  can  not  remember.  Per- 
ps  the  most  notable  thing  about  his 
'eer  is  that  he  has  ridden  more   than 

0,000  miles  on  trains  and  steamships — 
no  cost  whatever  to  himself.  The 
1)11111,  of  this  extraordinary  personage 
a  us  that  he  is  now  ready  to  settle 
vn,  sticking  to  the  straight  and  narrow 
li,  and  adds: 

Iilim  has  had  fifteen  years  of  adventure; 
been  on  the  move  or  in  jail  somewhere 
r  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
away   from   school   in  Memphis.      He 
id  exoitement — hated  work  and  got  a 
'  l1  deal  of  both.     He  has  seen  all  h<>  wants 
ee  of  tlic  world,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
■•  a  there's   nothing   to   the  lure  of   the 
\ii<lerhts!  but  hunger,  discontent,  and   a 
I  par's  grave. 
lack-Door  Slim  is  staking  a  come-back 
is  making  good.     He  is  in  St.  Louis, 
fc    has  a  good  job. 

is  story  is  a,  simple  one;  lie  gives  it 
'  tor  the  sood  it  may  do  some  other  lad 
"•sees  in  the  swaying  brake-rods  an 
'Ming  hammock  and  a  throne  in  a  life 
1,1  isc  for  a  hobo  kino-. 

There's  nothing  in  it;  stay  at  home," 
'*•  im's  advice. 

!\<  an  early  age  I  was  seized  with 
sire  to  roam,  and  while  still  in  short 
s  1  ran  away  from  school  at  Mem- 
and  started  out  0n  the  long  road  of 
mture  that  lias  no  end. 
\ly  first  trip  was  from  St.  Louis  to 
Mfornia.  On  this  trip,  through  riding 
j'jWs  <>„  freight-trains  and  riding  blind 
h;  :ageon  passengers.  I  soon  became  adepl 
;'' ■te:iling  rides.  1  traveled  over  tho 
HK.&T.  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Antonio. 
;j,;  ''"•"  i  here  st  oh-  a  ride  o\  er  t  he  Southern 
!  fie  to  Los  Angeles.  I  soon  found  that 
"Id  either  have  to  beg,  work,  or  starve, 
"  '"  true  hobo  style  1  chose  the  former, 
during    the    following    eight    years    ! 


This  Is  The      fr^-J 
R/Cf  SUBTRACTO-ADDER 

The  MachineThatCosts0nly§|So 


1 


So   high   in    efficiency — so 


Bi«  business  is  buying  the  Ray  for  every  desk, 
because  of  the  great  saving  it  effects  in  time, 
labor  and  mistakes.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy  it 
for  the  same  reason.  Costs  only  $15.  complete 
with  desk  stand — is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides  up  to  9 
figures  with  infallible  accuracy.  A  wonderful 
help  in  checking  invoices,  adding  loose  bills, 
and  memoranda,  taking  discounts,  figuring  pay- 
rolls, inventories,  trial  balances,  etc.  The  only 
practical  machine  for  cross  addition  work  on 
large  volumes,  etc. 


it  pays  to  put 
on   every  desk. 

Practical 
Accurate 
Simple 
Portable 


CONVENIENCE — so  small  and  compact  (size 
2x0  inches)  can  be  carried  and  used  wherever 
needed. 

SIMPLICITY — so  easy  to  operate  can  bo 
mastered  in  5  minutes.  A  turn  to  the  right 
adds — a  turn  to  the  left  subtracts. 

DURABILITY— so  well  made  will  last  a  busi- 
ness lifetime — is  guaranteed  for  one-  y<-ar. 

COST — less  than  an  average  mistake.  Will  pay 
for  itself  almost  daily.  Will  save  wear  and 
tear  on  expensive  listing  machines. 


15  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  no  money,  but  pin  the  attached  coupon 
to  your  business  stationery,  and  we  will  forward 
a  machine  postpaid.  After  15  days'  trial  you 
can  send  us  $15.  (the  full  price)  or  return  the 
machine.  We  want  you  to  test  its  value  before 
spending  a  cent.  Send  for  yours  today  and 
take  a  permanent  holiday  from  vexatious  addi- 
tions and  subtractions.    Just  use  the  coupon. 

RAY  SUBTRACTO-ADDER 

Power  Building  Richmond,  Virginia 


The  Ray  Subtracto-Adder  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  a 
Kay  Subtracto-Adder.  I  will  give-  it  a  thorough 
trial,  and  at  the  end  of  15  days  I  will  remit  $15.  or 
return  the  machine. 

Name 

Address  . 


Smd  for  Big  fur  Book 


Magnificent  Furs  in  Correct 
Styles— at  very  lowest  prices 

ABbreeht  Fum 

Each  Fur  Honestly  Named 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY 

plain  to  the  iii.iii  1  r  w   111  in  whu  in 


No  Wonder  it  is 
Comfortable! 


G 


REETINGS  tO 

the  hundreds  of 

well  -  dressed  readers 
of  The  Literary 
Digest  who  have 
worn  Albrecht  Quality 
Furs  continuously  for 
years  —  and  a  money 
hack  if  not  satisfied 
guarantee  if  you  have 
never  as  yet  purchased 
an  Albrecht  Quality 
Fur  by  mall. 

Iilu  • 
p  us- /'.   hand- 

Taui     II 
med  Hudi 

Send  at  Once 
1917  Style  Book 

lor  61  years  Albrecht 
have  led  in  quality,  style  and 
workmanship.    You  «ill  be 
delighted  with  the  large  \.\ 

t  styles  and  1 
ments   <•!    Furs    illustt 
ami  described  in 

Book,  which  also  contains 
complete  information 
all  kin  I  \.  r\  thing 

at  a  price  within  youi  easy 
reach.  Write  todt 
out  l917Style  Bo  -  ' 
address  Dept  E  S.  enclosing 
stage  on  1  rjh 


EAlbr^ht&Sbn  StrVutMii 


The  Coward  "Na- 
ture Tread"  Shoe  has 
a  -oh-  of  unusual  hV\i-     X 
buity  that  is  decidedly     j 
comfortable.  This  shoe     V 
i>  designed   along   the     A 
natural  lines  of  thefoot  and  allows 
perfect  foot  freedom. 

Coward 

Shoe 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James   S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y.   Nrai  Warren  St. 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 
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Once  in  every  Mans  Life 


"  No,  Captain,  I  wasn't  afraid 
a  jewelry  store  is  always  liable  to 
'holdups'  and  thefts  of  all  kinds. 
I've  had  two  'Colts'  one  in  the 
safe  and  one  behind  the  counter 
for  years.  I  knew  my  store  would 
be  '  picked  out '  some  day.  Now 
that  the  thief  has  '  gone  up '  for 
five  years,  I  guess  they  won't  mark 
my  front  door  'rich  pickings—  no 
gun'  for  some 4ime  to  come." 

Hnfr  for  free  booklet. 
"How  to  Shooti'and 
(,U*loq    So  ZG 


4k 


You   carft  forget  to  make   a   Colt  safe 
Colts  Patent  Fire  Ar^s  Mfo.Co.  Hartford, Conn. 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

The  gripping  historical  story  of  the  last  hundred  years  of 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  its  climax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  one 
of  the  world 's  greatest  historians.  This  is  an  absolutely  author- 
itative narrative  for  the  history  student;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  wants  to  understand  pres- 
ent-day national  ambitions,  motives  and  attitudes;  a  means 
of  fascinating  entertainment  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual, 
fascinating  and  accomplished  style.  New,  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition,  iooo  pages,  cloth  bound,  $3. CO;  by  mail,  $3.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLSICOMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  1. 1.. I).  A  personally  conducted 
tour  around  the  world  without  leaving  your  armchair.  As 
physician  to  the  late  King  of  England,  Sir  Frederick  was 
favored  with  letters  of  introduction  which  enabled  him  to 
see  every  phase  of  life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  various 
countries  visited.  A  peculiarly  graphic  style  enables  him  to 
present  these  in  most  vivid  form  to  the  reader.  Several  print- 
ings have  been  called  for,  the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 
Cloth,  popular  Edition,  $2.25  net ;  by  mail  S2.40. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books   is   the   best   life   insurance   policy  a 


is 

How  to  Live 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
n<-  Reference  Board  of 
theL/lfe  Extension  Institute. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and 
heall h  autho  /cry- 

Will  make  you  over 
and  add  years  to  your  life. 
30,000  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  $1,12 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 
eminent  neurologist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.    By  mail,  $4  cents 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  itsailments, shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1.37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 

How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.    By  mail,  $1.12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


traveled  all  over  America,  a  large  part 
Canada,  and  most  of  Mexico,  working 
little  here  and  there,  but  mostly  pa 
handling  and  traveling  all  the  time, 
worked  at  so  many  different  jobs  durii 
those  eight  years  that  I  could  not  beg 
to  remember  them  all. 

"For  a  time  I  was  on  a  cattle-ram 
in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Southern  Californi 
before  that  country  was  developed  as  it 
to-day;  washed  dishes  in  a  restaurant 
Boston,  worked  on  a  section  gang 
Southern  Alabama,  made  a  trip  from  S; 
Francisco  to  Hawaii  on  a  tramp  steam 
as  a  deck-hand,  and  engaged  in  many  oth 
jobs  in  various  parts  of  .-the  United  State 

' '  In  the  summer  of  1909  I  again  f oui 
myself  on  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  tighte 
ing  up  my  belt  and  wondering  where  tl 
next  meal  was  to  come  from.  St.  Loi 
always  has  had  a  bad  name  among  tl 
hoboes  as  being  one  of  the  worst  citi 
in  the  country  to  eat  in.  The  town 
crowded  with  bums  the  year  round,  ar 
panhandling  is  always  hard. 

"After  missing  several  meals,  I  decid' 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  as  I  figured  that 
least  I  would  get  three  meals  a  day. 
enlisted  here  in  St.  Louis,  August  27,  19C 
and  was  sent  to  San  Francisco.    Afters 
months  of    instruction    at    the    trainii 
station  I  was  transferred  to  the  armor 
cruiser   West    Virginia.     She  was  in  dj 
dock  for  the  summer  and  most  of  the  er 
put    in    their    time    scraping    paint   a 
drilling     on     shore.     This     soon    beca 
monotonous  to  me,  and  the  old  desire 
roam  again  seized  me.     I  determined  i 
desert. 

"I  caught  a  freight-train  at  Vail' . 
Cal.,  and  made  my  way  eastward. 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  a  town  that  in  forfr 
times  was  a  terror  to  tramps,  I  was  pu','1 
from  the  top  of  the  Sunset  Limited  ba 
railroad  policeman,  and  the  next  day 
given  a  sentence  of  thirty  days  on  e 
rock-pile." 


Benvenuto    Cellini    himself    never 
more   determined  to  escape   from  pri 
despite  the  costs,  than  this  ex-deserter, 
stood  it  for  six  days,  he  says.    Then 
forty  of  them,  guarded  by  three  men  ar  <■ 
with  rifles.     They  had  to  work  for 
hours  a  day,  in  the  terrific  heat,  witjut 
more   than  a  few  minutes  rest  at  nil 
times.    Not  very  much  romance  in  thipc 
observes.     But   it   did   not   last  long 
ho  continues: 


or 


"  On  the  sixth  day  myself  and  three  iier 
prisoners  decided  to  make  a  dash  for  litfty. 

"The  railroad-yards  were  near  byM 
we  chose  a  time  when  we  knew  an  k 
bound  freight-train  would  be  pulling  Mj- 


hi 

it, 

ind 


At  the  appointed  time,  as  tho  train 
gathered  speed,  we  made  a  mad  dash 
altho  the  guards  were  close  at  ham 
looking  at  us. 

"They  lost  no  time  in  shooting 
blank  at  us,  and  they  winged  one  |lo* 
before  he  had  hardly  got  started.    B j  the 
rest  of  us  made  it  and  were  soon  m 
eastward  at  a  merry  clip.  , 

"I  figured  out  that  the  authorities pum 
wire  ahead  to  the  noxt  railroad  statP  « 
catch  us,  and  confided  this    to  myf°m 
panions,  but  they  would  not  listen  fine 
Wo  soon  came  to  a  grade,  and  as  tto 
slowed   down    I   dropt   off  and  hid  m 
nightfall  in  tho  mesquite  brush  al<»    '  " 
track.     I   hoard   several  days  late|™D 
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e  Bearing* 

Lcatiiio*)  CJ 


(Self-Ligic 
Between  all  the  Leaves  of  i  b^ery  Spring*  from  Tip  to  Up 


gives  you  easy  riding  or  we  refund  every  penny  of  your 
purchase  price.  You  have  thirty  days  in  which  to  prove 
to  yourself  that  Dann  Insert  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  easy  riding. 

Dann  Insert  eliminates  vibration — absorbs  road  shocks — 
keeps  springs  continuously,  permanently  lubricated  — 
saves  you  from  fatigue — reduces  car  depreciation— cuts 
down  tire  cost — does 
away  with  spring 
squeaks.  Every  leaf  in 
the  spring  is  doing  the 
work  it  is  built  to  do, 
which  no  spring  can  do 
unless  its  leaves  work 
on  anti -friction  bear- 
ings that  are  self- 
lubricating. 


["The  Lubricated  Spring-Leaf  Bearing1 


The  whole  principle  of  efficient  spring  action  is  to  have 
the  spring  leaves  slide  freely  over  each  other.  Spring 
leaves  sliding  on  Dann  Insert  are  free  to  move  as  the 
spring  flexes,  giving  instant,  responsive,  efficient  spring 
action.  Without  Dann  Insert  springs  are  never  working 
properly,  even  when  new. 

Dann  Insert  is  an  anti-friction  spring-leaf  bearing,  made 

of  anti-friction  metal, 
so  constructed  as  to 
furnish  lubrication  to 
every  square  inch  of 
bearing  surface.  The 
graphite  compound 
with  which  it  is  packed 
will  not  flow  liquid  and 
run  out. 


Watch  the  springs  on  any  car  when  it  is  driven  over 
rough  roads.  They  are  constantly  moving  up  and  down; 
unless  the  spring  leaves  move  freely  over  each  other  you 
get  a  stiff,  hard-riding  car. 

Without  Dann  Insert  springs  get  rusty  and  pitted 
from  the  action  of  the  elements.    The  rust 
spots  retard  spring  leaf  action  and 
make  the  car  hard-riding. 


Dann  Insert  is  furnished  ready 
packed   in  individual  boxes  for 
every  make  and  model  of  car.    It 
is  easy  to  install.    Once  between 
the  leaves  of  your  springs,  hard- 
riding  is  done  away  with;  tire  cost  is 
reduced;  car  wear  is 
cut  down. 


FREE 

Send  coupon  below  for 
free  booklet  contain- 
ing valuable  informa- 
tion for  car  owners. 


•«; 


snir* 


Get 
Dann     Insert 
for  your  car  NOW! 

The  average  road  makes  it  un- 
comfortable to  ride  in  any  car  in  which  the 
P5>%Yf^%j^>    B^^"     springs  are  not  working  properly.     Put  Dann  Insert 
— ^& £££2^2^^^     m  an^  notice  the  difference.     Dann  insert  in  your  springs  ^. 
%%%S>;^^^^^  vou  a  comfort  you  never  dreamed  of  before — and  increases  the  service      + 
LA>         ^^    and  economy  of  your  car.    Send  for  prices— give  us  the  name  and  model       S 
of  your  car.    Or,  call  today  on  our  nearest  dealer.  f 

DANN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  / 

(Formerly  Dann  Spring  Insert  Co.)  f 

1086  East  152nd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  S 


:  *  L.  11    ;;■; 

/'-T  Dann 

Product* 
Company 

W      108«  E.  152nd  St. 
y  ClfreUnd.  0. 

'  "P'S        Send    m  e    booklet 

Sf    "The  Story   of    Easy 

Riding."  also  price  of 

Dann    Insert"'    for    my 


Car 


Model Ytar 


jiiand  Dann  Insert  in  the  Car  you  Buy 

1 


Mom  . 


i£ 


Adtiress . 
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"70  minutes  ago 
•  ^a  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 
would  have  saved  it 


-'V  j-. 


Price  *8°2 

BrassorNickelFinith 
(Bracket  Included) 


It's  past  Saving  nOW—  but  that  fire  was  small  at 
the  start.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher. 
No  matter  where  it  started,  it  would  have  been  smothered. 

Even  tight  corners  hold  no  terrors  for  the  "J-M".  Where 
there's  no  room  to  pump,  discharge  it  by  air  pressure 
previously  stored  up.  If  your  fire  is  out  in  the  open  you 
can  pump  and  discharge  simultaneously.  This  two-way 
operation  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Johns-Manville 
Fire  Extinguisher. 

Count  up  the  hard-to-get-at  places  in  your  factory  where 
this  feature  would  be  vital — or  in  your  house,  your  office, 
or  even  around  your  automobile  or  motor-boat.  Resolve 
to  be  adequately  [prepared  against  fire — order  a  "J-M  " 
from  your  dealer. 

The  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher  is  inspected,  labeled,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Motorists  who  equip  their  cars  with  the  "J-M"  are  thus  en- 
titled to  15%  reduction  in  auto  fire  insurance  premiums. 


:XIINGll|! 


To  the  Trade:  Ask  the  nearest  J-M  Branch  for  details  of  a 
characteristic  J-M  sales  proposition — generous  discounts, 
uniform  and  rigidly  maintained  regardless  of  size  of  order, 
coupled  with   a  sales  policy  designed  for  your  protection. 


Johns-Manville  rm 

Fire  Extinguisher 


THI  CONTINENT 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Executive  Offices,  296  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Branches  in  all  large  cities 


ON  GALLIPOLI 

WITH  TOMMY  ATKINS 

The  story  of  the  service  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  contingents  at  the  Dardanelles  told  in  the 
most  fascinating  book  of  the  war.  A  book  written, 
illustrated,  and  arranged  entirely  by  the  Anzac  men 
while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  fire.  It  is  called 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

and  in  it  the  fighters  tell  in  their  own  words  and  with 
thfir  own  remarkable  photographs  and  clever  drawings, 
of  their  experi'  in  .•-■  .md  impressions  while  fighting  Abdul 
and  his  brothers.  Pathos,  Humor,  History,  are  delight- 
fully combined  in  telling  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedi- 
tion from  the  first  landing  to  the  final  evacuation.  Gives 
a  most  vivid  picture  of  all  sides  of  the  soldier's  life. 
Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds. 

Large  Book— Cloth  Bound  with  Pictorial  Cover; 

Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.75net;  by  mail  $1.91. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


HISTORICAL  LIGHTS 


Six  thousand  quotations  from  standard  historiei  and 
biographies,  with  twenl  y  thousand  cross  references 
r  names,  compiled  by  tin-  Rev. 
Charles  K.  Little  D<  izned  for  those  who  desire  ready 
acceaa  to  the  events  of  history  in  form  for  use 

in  the  preparation  of  articles,  sermom    addr< 
A  most  valuable  volume  of  historical  reference 
8vo,  cloth,  064  pp.,  $-,  00;  by  mail,  $5.24. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


I  It's  a  bitfger  problem  than  the  price  of  (ras 
I  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  a  sav 
1  ing  of  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book, 
"Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 
by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.    Send  for 
it  today.      Whitaker-Gles3ner  Company, 
•     Dept.  D,  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 


They  die 
outdoors! 


For 
roaches 
1  water 

in.  Hat 
Bll  Kit  PnKto 

the  nrw  Poison 
in  tho  Tube — 25c. 


another  tramp  that  my  companions  wei 
pulled  from  the  train  at  the  next  statioi 
as  I  had  surmised,  and  taken  back  to  Yum; 
"I  was  very  careful  tc  keep  und< 
cover  for  the  next  few  days,  and  evei 
tually  got  out  of  Arizona  without  bein 
detected." 

He  tells  how  he  hurried  on  through  Xc 
Mexico  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  shippe 
on  a  tramp  steamer  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Th 
crew  were  a  good  sort,  he  says,  but  at  Ri 
he  left  them  willingly,  for,  he  explains — 

"I  left  the  ship,  wishing  to  see  a  lit 1 1 
of  the  country.  Before  I  had  made  up  m 
mind  which  way  to  go  I  had  an  offer  to  shi 
on  another  British  tramp  bound  fo 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  On  arriving  there 
decided  to  cross  the  Andes  Mountains,  as 
had  a  little  money  and  desired  to  see  th 
country.  I  found  I  had  only  enough  fund 
to  buy  a  ticket  to  Mendoza,  Argentin 
Republic;,  which  was  several  hundred  mile 
from  the  west  coast.  Being  in  an  ad  von 
turous  mood,  I  spent  my  last  cent  fa 
a  ticket  to  Mendoza,  depending  on  my  wit 
to  eat  en  route.  Luckily  for  me,  ther 
were  several  Englishmen  on  the  train,  wh 
gladly  gave  me  a  few  shillings  to  hel 
me  along. 

"Before  leaving  Buenos  Aires  I  too 
care  to  find  out  about  the  conditions  as  I 
hoboing  on  South-American  railroads,  an 
was  told  that  it  could  be  done.  Whe 
I  reached  Mendoza  I  piled  off  the  tra 
and  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  freigh 
train  headed  for  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Tl 
engineer  and  conductor  on  this  train  we 
British,  and  I  rode  the  entire  trip  on  t 
engine,  in  addition  to  getting  somethi, 
to  eat  and  a  sovereign  on  arrival  there. 

"I  stayed  only  four  days  in  Valparai.' 
as  I  shipped  on  another  British  trar 
bound  for  San  Francisco.  We  touched  ■ 
Callao,  Peru,  and  took  coal  at  Panai 
City.  Here  I  decided  to  desert  the  sl> 
and  cross  the  Isthmus  to  Colon.  T  s 
I  did,  and  on  arriving  at  Colon  by  ii 
over  the  Government  railroad  I  sci 
caught  a  United  States  fruit  -  stea: 
bound  for  New  Orleans. 

"I  was  soon  in  New  Orleans  and  i 
glad  to  be  back  in  the  old  United  Sfe  s 
again.  Several  days  later  I  caught  a 
freight-train  for  Memphis.  As  the  tin 
pulled  into  the  yards  at  that  place  a  1 1- 
road  policeman  grabbed  me  and,  on  se<  g 
tattoo-marks  on  my  arm,  took  me  to  ie 
police  headquarters  on  suspicion  of  big 
a  deserter  from  the  Navy.  The  p(^ 
in  those  days  were  always  on  the  loolit 
for  deserters,  as  there  was  a  $50  rev  ti 
for  each  catch.  A  description  of  me  as 
sent  to  Washington  and  soon  they  rece  ?d 
an  answer  that  I  was  a  deserter  from  he 
West  Virginia.  I  was  handcuffed  ad 
taken  by  a  detective  to  Norfolk,  a.. 
where  I  was  placed  on  the  prisonjiip 
Richmond.  Several  months  later  ap- 
peared before  a  court  martial,  ancj'on 
pleading  guilty  to  desertion  was  sente  «d 
to  two  and  one-half  years  at  hard  ■><"' 
in  the  naval  prison  at  Portsmouth,  lH- 
There  I  was  drest  in  on  the  prison  MP 
Sulherly,  where  I  was  confined  ah 
month.  I  was  then  transferred  to  tlp'S 
prison  near  Kittery,  Me.,  overlo  mg 
the  bay.  , 

"During    the   following   ten   monjs  l 
cracked  rock  nine  hours  a  day.     W1 
always  remember  this  experience  a  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  of  my  long  >"<* 
of   adventures.     Uncle   Sam   work    "h 
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Engineer  Thomas  Lofins  ol  ihr 
"Twentieth  Century  Limited," 
New  York  Central  Lines.  He 
carries  a  Hamilton  Watch 


Engineer  James  Baiie.v  of  "The 
Olympian."  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  Railway  He  carries 
a  Hamilton  Watch. 


Engineer  tawis  C.  Henry  of  the 
"Broadway  Limited,"  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  He  carries  a 
Hamilton  Watch. 


Engineer  Wm.  S  Hair  of  the 
"  Santa  Fe  De  Luxe,"  Santi  Ke 
Railroad.  He  carries  a  Hamilton 
Watch. 


>t 


V'A 


I 


fm 


Four  Famous  Trains  *  '  and  the 
Famous  Watch  That  Times  Them 

It's  just  as  easy  for  you  to  have  accurate  time  as  it  is  for  these  railroad  men.  It's 
easier  in  fact,  for  your  watch  doesn't  get  the  constant  vibration  their  watches  have 
to  stand.  These  men  carry  Hamilton  watches  adjusted  to  temperature  and  adjusted 
to  keep  time  in  five  different  positions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  engineer  on  a  fast 
train  carries  a  21-jewel  timekeeper. 


Railroad  men  buy  watches  built  for  accuracy 
and  durability,  and  these  men  made  the  Hamilton 
Watch  famous. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  combines  the  supreme 
qualities — accuracy,  beauty  and  durability. 

Railroad  men  and  jewelers  will  endorse  the 
Hamilton  Watch  —  every  Hamilton.  There  are  no 
low-grade  Hamiltons — no  Hamiltons  with  less  than 
17  jewels — no  Hamiltons  that  are  not  properly  ad- 
justed before  leaving  the  factory  —  no  Hamiltons 
that  are  not  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  user. 

The  name  Hamilton  stands  for  a  fine  watch.  Wo 
are  in  the  fine  watch  business  exclusively.    All  the 


material,  all  the  machines,  all  the  skill  in  our  fac- 
tory, is  devoted  to  making  watches  that  will  keep 
time. 

Remember  this  when  you  buy  a  watch. 

Over  75<Tc  of  the  value  of  a  fine  watch  is  invisible. 
It  is  the  time  and  care  and  skill  employed  in  putting 
it  together,  and  in  making  the  minute  final  adjust- 
ments, that  constitute  the  difference  between  a  fine 
watch  movement  and  one  which  merely  looks  like 
it 

The  story  of  the  Hamilton  will  enableyou  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  points  of  a  high-grade  watch.  It 
will  give  you  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  to  look 
for  in  buying. 


amilton  <$Jatch 


Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 


Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Rook — "  The  Timekeeper 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book.    It  illustrates  and  describes  all  Hamilton 

models  for  men  and  women  and  is  full  of  interesting  watch  information.   The 

lowest-priced  Hamilton  is  a  movement  alone  for  $12.25  i$13.00  in  Canada  .  The 

hi idiest-priced  Hamilton  is  our  Masterpiece  at  $150.00  in  18k  h< 

Kold  case.    Other  Hamiltons  at  $25.00,  128.00,  $40.00.  $55.00.  $80.00. 

$110.00,  etc.    All  have  Hamilton  accuracy,  beauty  and  durability. 

Hamiltons  are  made  in  many  models  —  in  cased  watches. 

and  movements  alone  which  can  be  fitted  to  your  watch  case. 


HAMILTON  WATCH 

D'-nt.  L. 
Lancaster.  Pennsylvania 


COMPANY 
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When 
/    Dim  Light 
/     Is  Needed 

/       turn  down  your  electric  lights 

,        like   gas.     The   DIM-A-LITE  » 

.         givesjustthedegree  of  lightyou  \ 

want ;  not  1  imited  to  full  1  ight  or  . 

no  light  like  common  sockets.  ' 

'          Saves  eye  strain  and  light  bills.  ' 

The  DIM-A-LITE  ia  a  light- 
regulating  socket  that  fits  any 
lamp.  Gives  five  changes  of 
light,  from  full  brilliancy  to 
"out."  Furnished  in  three  forma 
as  follows: 


I 


'  DIM-A-LITE  Attachment,   Fits  any              \ 

I  Socket  and  Lamp $1.10     i 

9  (Illustrated  above) 

'  DIM-A-LITE  Fixture  Socket  (Perma-                1 

I  nent  Type) 1.50       \ 

DIM-A-LITE  Portable, with  Cord  and 
Plug 3.75       ' 

At   Electrical  and  Hardware  dealers,  or  by 
mail  postpaid.    Write  for  "Facts  oh  Sayua 

OF   CUBRENT. " 


Wirt  Company 

5514  Lena  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


y 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   .very 
american  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed.' 


When  You 

Study 
Words 


in  the 

FUNK&WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 

your  convenience  will   he  best  served  if  this 
massive  book  is  held   by   one   of  our  special 

DICTIONARY 

STANDS  or 
HOLDERS 

If  you  own  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, write  now  for  special 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe- 
cially constructed  Dictionary 
Stands,  here  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


hard  and  did  not  feed  us  any  too  well. 
We  worked  outside  during  all  the  long, 
cold  New  Hampshire  winter,  sometimes 
in  snow  a  foot  deep. 

"In  March  of  1912,  while  reading  in 
my  cell  one  Sunday,  a  guard  came  to 
my  door  and  told  me  to  get  ready  to 
leave,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
pardoned  me.  That  evening  I  walked 
out  of  the  prison  in  a  joyful  mood,  after 
having  been  confined  for  about  thirteen 
months." 

The  following  year  he  spent  wandering 
about  the  country,  seeing  the  inside  of 
many  jails  for  as  many  different  offenses. 
The  opponents  of  prison  reform  will  note 
how  a  release  from  one  institution  merely 
left  him  in  a  position  to  commit  another 
offense  and  be  sent  back  again.  How- 
ever, in  1913,  he  had  a  chance  to  play 
ball  in  a  Chicago  prison  with  some  of  the 
trusties,  and  on  concluding  his  sentence 
he  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  professional 
ball-player.    How  this  worked  he  tells  thus : 

"With  this  idea  in  view,  I  went  to 
Quincy,  111.,  where  I  presented  myself  to 
the  manager  of  the  team,  Tom  Hackett, 
as  a  professional  ball-player.  I  asked  for 
a  trial,  and  this  Hackett  gave  me,  as  he 
was  hard  up  for  men.  I  was  rather  clumsy, 
I  suppose,  and,  more  for  a  joke  than  any- 
thing else,  Hackett  kept  me  with  the  club. 
One  day,  a  game  being  hopelessly  lost,  he 
allowed  me  to  go  into  the  pitcher's  box, 
where,  to  his  surprize,  I  made  such  a  good 
showing  that  he  soon  allowed  me  to  start 
a  game.  I  remained  with  the  Quincy 
club  for  some  time  and  won  a  number  of 
games  for  them.  Then  I  again  was  seized 
with  the  Wanderlust  and  jumped  the  team 
while  in  Bloomington,  hitting  southward. 
I  landed  in  Cairo,  111.,  and  asked  for  a  try- 
out  with  the  Kitty  League  Club  at  that 
place.  I  was  given  a  chance,  but,  after 
losing  three  games,  was  given  my  time. 

"Again  I  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where 
I  ran  into  an  old  pal  named  Snowball. 
We  both  were  up  against  it,  and  he  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  was  quite  a  hand  at 
putting  over  bum  checks.  He  said  he 
was  a  poor  penman,  and  suggested  that  I 
write  a  few  of  the  checks  out.  This  I  did. 
Having  returned  to  St.  Louis  from  San 
Francisco,  where  we  had  spent  a  week  in 
shoving  the  bum  checks  over,  I  was 
arrested  at  Sixth  and  Market  Streets  by 
1'inkertons. 

"My  pal  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and 
reading  of  my  arrest  in  the  papers  the 
following  morning,  made  his  escape  and 
was  never  caught. 

"After  two  months  in  the  old  Four 
Courts  jail  1  pleaded  guilty  to  forgery 
and  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  With  thirty  other  men  on  a 
chain  I  was  taken  to  Jefferson  City  and 
drest  in.  I  was  assigned  to  the  clothing- 
shop  and  worked  there  my  entire  sentence. 

"While  in  the  penitentiary  I  was  sent 
to  the  hole  six  times.  That  is  the  cell 
where  all  convicts  are  punished  for  in- 
fractions of  the  rules.  A  man  usually 
hangs  all  day  by  his  hands,  chained  to  the 
wall,  and  is  let  down  at  night  to  sleep  on 
a  board.  My  first  night  spent  in  the  hole 
was  certainly  maddening.  I  will  never 
forget  that  experience. 

"Having  served  eighteen  months  and 
having  a  good  record  I  was  drest  out  of 
i  h<     penitentiary     on     March    '_'<>.     1915, 


I  was  soon  back  to  my  old  life,  ridi 
freight-trains  and  begging  in  the  stre< 
and  at  back  doors." 

This,  too,  ended  with  the  same  touch 
romance  as  the  other  bits  of  freedom.  ] 
made  the  acquaintance  of  another  jail 
tho  in  the  meantime,  he  says,  he  had  be- 
to  England  and  back  on  a  mule-ship  witl 
cargo  for  the  Allies.  The  stay  at  a  Tex 
jail  followed  his  return.  And  after  all  th 
Slim  is  moved  to  conclude  sorrowfully: 

"On   my  release  I   came   to   St.  Lot 
and    obtained    a    job    with    a    motor-c 
company,  where  I  believe  I  will  stay 
long  as  I  can. 

"I  am  wearied  of  the  long  road  tt. 
leads  to  no  place,  and  while  the  old  desi 
to  travel  seizes  me  quite  often,  I  belie 
I  can  eventually  get  rid  of  it. 

"So,  after  fifteen  years  of  continuous  a 
venture,  during  which  I  have  been  arrest' 
so  many  times  that  I  could  not  rememb 
all  of  them,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusi 
that,  with  all  its  frills  and  excitement,  t 
hobo  life  can  only  lead  to  one  end 
pauper's  grave." 


A  PHILIPPINE  BUUL-FIGHT 

"\7"OU  thought  the  Government  didl: 
■*■  allow  them?  Well,  you  are  quj 
right,  the  Administration  sent  to  I 
Islands  from  Washington  takes  partieir 
pains  that  this  old  relic  of  Spanish  domi  - 
tion  be  let  pass  into  oblivion.  But  o  e 
in  a  while  the  memory  of  insular  traditi  s 
is  so  strong  that  a  little  combat  is  st?<  I, 
quite  harmlessly,  of  course,  for  the  edit  i- 
tion  of  visitors  or  local  society.  It  i  t 
the  real  thing,  to  be  sure,  but  it  if* 
cleverly  done  that  the  audience  gets  11 
the  necessary  thrills,  without  the  fee  is 
that  it  is  doing  anything  forbidden,  or  it 
it  is  encouraging  cruelty. 

In  the  Manila  Bulletin  appears  aD  e- 
count  of  one  of  these  Barmecide  combs. 
It  was  part  of  the  celebration  of  Bpji's 
national  day,  and  we  read  of  it: 

Under  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ies 
Manila  has  seen  in  months,  with  neier 
sun  nor  rain  to  mar  the  occasion,  serai 
thousand  of  the  city's  social  elite  gat 
at  Nozaleda  Park  to  witness  the  com 
de  loros,  or  bull-fight,  held  in  celebrjiou 
of  El  dia  Espanol.    It  was  a  benefit,  W® 
the  auspices  of  the  Casmo  Espanol  th 
funds  to  go  toward  the  furnishing  <M 
new  Spanish  club-house,  Casa  de  Esbia, 
on  Taft  Avenue. 

By   the   time  little   Chuchi  and  m 
Macleod,  mounted  on  prancing  steeds  odi 
up    to     the     presidente's    gaily   deccrt' 
box  to  receive  the  keys  to  the  hulpen, 
the  grand  stand  and  bleachers  wn 
filled  with  a  gay  throng  of  happy,  ly™ 
people,  old  and  young,  all  in  their  bn|  test 
holiday  attiro.     The  sefioritas,  espoiUJ. 
were    resplendent    in    their  gaily  ';»" 
dresses  and  bewitching  mantillas. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock  the  fin  tm 
was   turned   into  the  arena  and  tJ } 
began.     While  it  was  only  a  make-  ue 
bull-fight,  the  sport  as  exhibited  in  >Pa 
being    forbidden   in   this   country,  ™u- 
there  wen,  who  got  their  first  &*oW* 
the    real    article   is   like.     The  bull 
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The  Bookkeeper  Didn't  Quit 

But  it  was  only  because  the  President 
happened  to  see  an  advertisement  of 
Burroughs  Direct -to -Ledger  Posting 


Miss  Gilhooley  was  ready  to  quit. 

The  statements  were  not  out  and 
the  books  refused  to  balance,  al- 
though it  was  late  in  the  new  month. 

She  was  tired  of  hunting  for  mis- 
takes, tired  of  night-work  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  accounting  depart- 
ment— just  plumb  tired  out! 

(She  was  really  tired  of  pen-and- 
ink  bookkeeping  —  but  she  didn't 
know  pen-and-ink  was  the  real 
trouble.) 

The  President  Finds  the  Answer 

J.  N.  Shymanski  is  President  of 
Shymanski  and  Sons,  clothing 
makers,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

He  is  the  type  of  man  who  doesn't 
give  up  when  he  strikes  an  obstacle. 
His  business  is  proof  enough  of  that. 

Fortunately  he  happened  to  pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  his  eye  lighted  on  the 
very  thing  he  needed. 

It  was  an  advertisement  headed 
"One  Little  Girl  with  a  Burroughs 
Keeps  the  Evinrude  Books." 

Prompt  Action  Saves  the  Day 

The  magazine  was  out  December 
16.  Mr.  Shymanski  didn't  waste 
any  time  in  learning  all  about  the 


advantages  of  machine  bookkeeping. 
A  demonstration  of  Burroughs 
Direct- to-Led ger  Posting  in  his  office 
on  December  18  convinced  him 
that  here  was  the  solution  of  his 
bookkeeping  troubles.  Pen-and-ink 
posting  went  to  the  discard. 

MissGilhooley  found  the  operation 
of  the  Burroughs  simplicity  itself. 

She  just  takes  the  page  out  of  the 
loose-leaf  ledger,  slips  it  into  the 
carriage  of  t  he  machine,  presses  dow  a 
two  or  three  keys  and  touches  the 
operating  bar.  The  machine  prints 
old  balance,  date,  folio,  debit,  cred- 
it and  balance,  each  in  the  proper 
column — automatically  adding  or 
subtracting  as  necessary.  Individual 
accounts  are  always  in  balance. 

Statements  also  are  made  out  on 
the  Burroughs  and  go  into  the  mail 
promptly — models  of  accuracy  and 
neatness. 

Needless  to  say,  Miss  Gilhooley 
is  still  on  the  job  and  most  enthusi- 
astically, too. 

There's  a  Burroughs  Figuring  and  Book- 
keeping Machine  to  lit  the  needs  of  any 
business — (>S  models  in  .ill.  Your  telephone 
book  or  your  banker  will  supply  the  addi 
of  the  nearest  of  the  170  offices  maintained 
by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany in  the  United  Staus  and  Canada. 


URING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
FFTEVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME. 


PRICED  AS 

LOW  asm:- 
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New,    Original,    Unique 


Brother  Cushman's 


Post  Mark 

Collection  Book  for 

the  United  States 


FOR  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL 
A    GIFT   WORTH   WHILE 

This  book  is  intended  to  encourage  the  desire  for  a  wider  knowledge  about 
the  Important  and  Historical  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  United  States  in  a  very 
unusual  way.  Every  letter  that  goes  through  the  mail  bears  some  Post  Mark 
and  these  can  easily  be  collected  in  many  ways.  As  collected  they  direct 
attention  to  many  of  the  Historical,  Patriotic,  and  Important  Places  in  the 
United  States.  Teachers  and  parents  will  quickly  grasp  the  educational 
possibilities  of  this  book,  and  every  one,  young  and  old,  who  is  fond  of  col- 
lecting will  appreciate  it. 

Many  spaces  for  Post  Marks,  under  the  various  State  headings,  contain  suggestions  for 
the  collector.  For  example — under  Massachusetts  will  be  found  spaces  marked  as  follows  : 
"Capital  of  State,"  "Seat  of  Harvard  University,"  "Old  Whaling  Port,"  "Centre  of  Witch- 
craft Agitation,"  etc.  The  Post  Marks  needed  for  these  would  be  Boston,  Cambridge,  New 
Bedford,  Salem,  etc. 

There  are  spaces  in  the  book  for  over  2,500  Post  Marks,  the  pages  being  arranged  by  States, 
each  page  accommodating  28  Post  Marks.  A  number  of  original  Post  Marks  are  given  with 
each  book  to  start  the  collection.  Size  of  book  8}4  x  iof£  inches,  bound  in  heavy  boards. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book  in  combination 
with  a  Subscription  to  The  Outlook,  as  stated 
below,  for  Three  Dollars  and  Twenty-five  Cents 

The  Outlook  informs  you  accurately  and  concisely  concerning  the  things 
you  really  need  to  know  about — the  things  that  are  vital  to  you  and  your 
family  and  your  business  and  your  country. 

Perhaps  the  general  purpose  of  The  Outlook  cannot  be  better  defined  than 
in  these  recent  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt : 

"For  six  years  I  was  steadily  at  the  editorial  council  board.  In  all  that  time  I  never 
once  heard  it  even  suggested  that  the  conduct  of  The  Outlook  should  be  shaped  in  any  way 
save  as  sincere  conviction  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  public  good  demanded  it  should 
be  shaped.  Always  the  discussion  was  along  practical  lines.  The  editors,  as  practical  men, 
discussed  what  the  course  of  the  magazine  should  be,  but  they  discussed  it  always  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  men  devoted  to  the  service  of  lofty  ideals." 


OUR  OFFER 

NOW  UNTIL  JANUARY 

Mark  Collection  Book,  carriage  prepaid,  to  any 

address  in  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of 


We  will  send  The  Outlook 

EVERY    WEEK    FROM 

1st,  1918,  and  a  copy  of   the  Post 


$3.25 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  your  order  in,  as  this  offer  is  good  only  until  February   1st,   1917  - 
after   that   the    price    of   The    Outlook  and  the  Post  Mark  Book  together  will  be  $4.25 


THE    OUTLOOK    COMPANY 

To  Save  Time  and  Insure  Accuracy  we  suggest  that  you  Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 

The  Outlook,  394  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  Post  Mark  Collection  Book  for  the  United  States  and  The  Outlook 
every  week  from  now  until  January  1st,  1918.      I  enclose  #3.25  in  full  payment. 


Nilr, 


Address . 


not  the  most  ferocious  in  the  world,  ga 
the  various  banderilleros  and  torreos,  dri 
in  the  quaint  fantastic  costumes  of  t 
professional  bull-fighters,  ample  opjx 
tunity  to  demonstrate  their  skill  a 
temerity. 

Other  bulls  came  and  went  witho 
creating  much  excitement  until  the  h 
act  on  the  program  was  staged. 

It  consisted  of  four  of  Manila's  bravf 
young  Don  Juans  sitting  at  a  small  tai 
in  the  center  of  the  arena,  playing  a  gar 
of  cards  and  nonchalantly  smoking  th< 
cigarets,  when  suddenly  a  big  bull,  one 
the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of  the  k 
perhaps,  was  turned  loose  and  charge 
the  group.  As  the  prize  was  a  handsor 
gold  watch  to  go  to  the  last  man  to  lea 
the  table,  and  as  the  bull's  horns  we 
padded,  no  one  got  up — until  the  bi 
helped  them  up,  which  it  did  with  a  vii 
scattering  table,  chairs,  cards,  and  D< 
Juans  in  all  directions. 

This  was  adjudged  a  draw,  and  car 
were  cut  to  decide  the  winner. 


HEROISM  WITHOUT  A  CANNON-R0.4 

MORE  than  one  man  has  drawn  en 
less  consolation  out  of  the  Miltoni 
line,  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  a 
wait,"  and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
this  has  made  many  a  man  satisfied  to 
an  unknown  but  valuable  citizen.     A 
just  like   these  are  the  many  who  hai 
achieved  heroism  without  the  recogniti: 
of  it  by  governments  or  national  pre. 
Gold  medals   do   not  necessarily  indici 
the  hero ;  nor  does  the  waving  flag  or 
cannon  or  the  uniform  mean  that  all  v> 
stay  at  home  are  cowards.     Some  of   i 
bravest  men  are  those  whose  only  unifc  1 
was  the  worker's  garb  or  an  up-to-de 
business  suit. 

The  tale  of  such  an  unlabeled  here  s 
told  in  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Employ' 
Magazine.  And  the  tale  is  true,  every  w  d 
of  it,  says  the  account.  The  storjis 
quoted  from  a  news  item  in  the  Cincin  ti 
Post,  and  begins  with  the  snap-banj)f. 
true  realism: 

It's  midnight  on  the  Oklahoma  prai  <s. 
A  heavy  passenger-train,  loaded 
precious  human  freight,  is  rushing  thrc  ,'h 
the  gloom.  The  engineer  hears  a  scid 
behind  him,  he  turns  his  head,  and  g  es 
into  the  muzzle  of  a  "45."  "Hands  \V 
comes  the  crisp  command,  "slow  d<u. 
quick." 

The  driver  is  an  old-timer  and  ot/s- 
The  bandits,  fifteen  in  number,  coveihe 
train  from  end  to  end.  They  maial 
the  train  crew,  in  short  order,  near  he 
engine. 

"Get  in  line!"  is  the  order.    ComeM 
Oldham,  rear  brakeman,  lantern  in  ha  *  * 
black-visaged   robber  holding  a  pist'  * 
his  ear.    ' '  Line  up  thero,  you ! "  the  b  dit 
chief  tells  him. 

"I  can't,"  says  Oldham;  "M™ 
behind.  I've  gotta  flag  it,"  and  he  pta 
back  over  the  hill.  .„ 

A    bullet    sings    by    his   ear.     "SIP- 
ochoos     the     sharp     command.      01  'a™ 
turns  his  head,  but  keeps  a-going. 

"There's  a  freight  just  over  the  U,  I 
tell  you.  There  will  be  a  wreck  if  Ion* 
get  back  there,"  he  retorts. 
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The  colts  crack  again.  Close  enough, 
bis  time.  The  tips  of  two  fingers  fly  off 
be  brakeman's  hand.  Not  the  lantern 
and,  tho,  thank  God. 

"I'll  shoot  to  kill  next  time,"  warns  the 
)bber,  as  he  follows  up  the  still-retreating 
rainman.  Oldham  answers,  but  plods 
oggodly  on,  "C.-n't  help  it,  I  must  flag 
bat  freight." 

The  robber  lowers  his  gun,  a  look  of 
dmiration  glinting  in  his  eyes. 

"One  game  durn  fool,"  quoth  he.  Then 
e  listens  intently.  Far  away,  over  the 
ill,  comes  a  rumble. 

"There  sure  is  a  train  coming,  boys," 
o  says  to  his  mates.  To  the  brakeman, 
Come  along!"  They  break  into  a  run 
>gether,  pant  up  the  steep  hill,  gain  the 
post,  the  rumble  growing  into  a  roar.  Then 
lie  red  lantern  waves  warningly,  brakes 
rhine,  and  as  the  headlight  flashes  over 
ie  rim  of  the  hill,  the  freight  stops — 
ist  in  time.  Three  Pullmans  of  sleep- 
lg  passengers,  be  ides  the  packed  day- 
aaches,  are  saved  from  a  death-dealing 
>llision. 

That  brakeman  was  trained  to  obey. 
Ie  knew  his  duty  and  did  it.  Is  any  soldier 
pon  Europe's  firing-line,  officer  or  man, 
oing  more?  Only  a  railway  private,  but  a 
ero.   And  it's  true,  every  word  of  this  tale. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  FOUR  CITIES 

vTOWADAYS  it  is  "impressions."  We 
have  impressionism  in  art  and 
l^coration;  we  have  impressionistic  studies 

music.  We  no  longer  hear  Beethoven, 
)  taste  his  sound-combinations,  just  as 
)  see  Debussy  and  the  French  composers. 

,  when  an  outsider  visits  great  cities  ho 
longer  tells  what  he  sees,  but  gives  an 

mpression"  of  how  the  locality  affected 

n. 

A  writer  in  The  Bellman  has  done  this 
visiting  the  four  largest  cities  of  his 
•  jintry,  and  it  is  an  interesting  experi- 
i  nt  to  those  who  have  done  likewise  to 
<  >ck  up  the  details,  and  see  how  accu- 
r  ely  they  describe  these  four  centers  of 
'jiorican  city-life.  The  appearanco,  the 
fijiosphere,  and  the  spirit  of  all  four  are 

■  incorporated  in  these  crisp  and  pungent 

1  agjaphs. 

Vk: 


For  instance,  we  read  of  New 


thumping   taxicab,    driven   furiously 
-  r  the  random    pavements  of   Seventh 
J  mic\  among  pawnshops  and  saloons  and 
vsy,  good-natured   people,   all   too   fat 
too  thin,  busy,   but   taking  plenty  of 
'  t<«  gaze  curiously  at  every  unwonted 
|t.     A  club,  scrupulously  unimproved, 
JY  loungers  making  up  thoir  minds  at 
[   o'clock    to    go    to    work,    meanwhile 
ng  at  critics.     A  hive  of  preposterous 
e-buildings,    where    very    young    men 
aboul    with   the   air   of  just   having 
ftjived  a  confidential  message  from   Mr. 
^'j'gan,  and  where  older  ones,   fingering 
tK'ker-tapes,  discuss  the  stock-market, 
16  war,  or  the  recent   prize-fight.     Sub- 
trains    jammed     with    the    cleaner 
isentatives  of    all    races,  and   surfaee- 
with  the  dirtier  ones.     Another  club, 
^    spacious  and  oppressive,  where  one 
unters    half-forgotten    acquaintances, 
they    thump    little    bells,    and    say 
'ten.      A  street  of  obtrusive  lights  and 


or 
\\; 
re 

ca 


en 
an 


room.     The   house   is   built   throughout  of 


*ehe  CHILD 
is  ASLEEP 

Just  on  the  other  side 
of  that  wall! 

The  curtain  blows  into  the 
lamp — flares  up  like  lightning — 
and  in  five  minutes  the  whole 
room  is  ablaze,  with  the  flames 
licking  greedily  at  the  walls. 

There  they  stop.  The  fire 
cannot  go  beyond  that  one 


NATCO  -HOLLOWTILE 


For  a  nominal  expenditure  over 
criminally  dangerous  wood  con- 
struction, one  home  builder  has 
bought  absolute  safety.  That  extra 
expenditure  he  gets  back  in  a  few 
years  by  the  resulting  economies 
in  maintenance  and  insurance. 

His  home  is  permanent,  beauti- 
ful, and  safe.  His  walls  are  built 
of  the  big  and  permanent  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  units,  with  decorative 
stucco  outside  and  plaster  inside 

The  greatest  architects  agree  that  Natco 
is  ideal  for  home  building,  large  or 
small.  Send  ten  cents  for  the  32-page 
book,  "Fireproof  Houses,"  and  see  what 
beautiful  homes  other  discriminating 
people  have  built  of  Natco.  It  is  your 
building  material — be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine  bearing  the  "Natco"  imprint— 
for  comfort,  economy  and  safety. 

NATIONAL  FERE  ■  PROOFING 
OTMPANY 

296  Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  is  a  NATCO  XXX  Hollow  Tile.of  ihe  type 
used  for  residence  wall  construction.  These  bifi 
units  mean  quick  and  permanent  construction  and 
cvcrlastinst  safety  against  fire.  Note  the  air  cells 
which  make  the  NATCO  wail  temperature  and 
damp  proof ,  and  the  patented  dovetail  scoring  on 
the  surface  for  a  strong  mechanical  bond  with  deco- 
rative outside  stucco  and  inside  plister.  No  stud- 
ding or  lath  is  required.  There  is  a  NATCO  tile  for 
every  building  purpose,  from  smallest  residence  to 
largest  skyscraper.  It  is  the  most  modern  building 
material  made. 


THE  MATERIAL  THAT  MADE  THE  SKYSC 


adhering  to  the  patented  dovetail 
scored  surface  of  the  tile.  There  is 
no  lath — no  furring.  There  is  no 
cracking  of  walls  and  ceilings  from 
expansion  and  contraction. 

His  house  is  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter — saving  coal 
bills — thanks  to  the  blanket  of  dry 
air  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
tile.  It  is  vermin  proof  and  damp 
proof — sanitary,  modern,  livable  in 
the  best  and  most  complete  sense. 


The  Gift 
Every  Man 

.    Wants 


/huzeraA 

Keeps  S  Tnir*  of  Trousers  in 
perfect  onlor.  Open-;  at  a 
touch  to  banc  or  remove 
garments.  Closes  on  hinges 
against  Inside  <>f  closet  door, 
occupying  minimum  ofepai  i 

Solid  oak  with  brass  trim- 
mings. Price.  $5.  Carriage 
free  oast  of  Mississippi.  35«' 
extra  for  postage  in  the  west. 

BURNHAM  &  PHILLIPS 
424  Woolworth  Bldfl..  N.  Y. 

SKIRTRAK 

Keeps  eight  Skirts  in  order 
The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for 
a  woman.   The  same  price  as 

TROUZERAK 


Deaf  Persons 


? 


aft«-r  trying  .*1 
other  .: 


OTOPHONE 


No  fumfvrM 
A      >m»!1.     * 

sort*>ii.    R*t 

■ 


ag  today  for  i 


: 


OPTICIW 

merits  and  Electric*!  Arr-liances 
J.<7  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


i 
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A  Composite  Picture  of 
over  5,000,000  Smiles 

T?  VERY  morning,  bright  and 
-*— '  early,  over  five  million 
'Ever- Ready'  users  smile  the 
'Ever-Ready'  smile.  The  'Ever- 
Ready'  shaves  clean,  quick, 
close — with  a  comfortable  musi- 
cal hum  as  the  "Radio"  Blade 
glides  over  the  face. 


Those  "Radio"  Blades  are 
made  in  a  new  way,  from 
a  new  steel,  with  a  new 
power  to  hold  an  edge. 
They  are  keen  to  shave 
you.  You  get  12  "Radio" 
Blades  with  the  'Ever- 
Ready'  in  a  substantial  case 
— altogether  the  most  effi- 
cient and  genuinely  lux- 
urious shaving  outfit 
your  money  can  buy. 

Extra 
"Radio"  Blades 
6  for  30c 


Vigorous  Soul-Stirring  Books  by  Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D. 

These  twenty-four  volumes  of  plain,  direct,  forcible,,  fearless  truth  by  Dr.  Banks 
include  revival  sermons,  talks  to  young  men,  temperance  discourses,  chats  with 
young  folks,  advice  to  religious  workers,  etc.  Each  and  every  one  deals  with 
the  every-day  facts  of  life  in  a  compelling  and  vital  way. 


A  Year's  Prayer-Meeting 

Talks 
12mo,  do.  1.00;  by  mail  1. 12 

Anecdotes  and  Morals 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Christ  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

David  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Hero  Tales  from  Sacred 

Story 
12mo,do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62* 

John  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 


My  Young  Man 
1 2 mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

On  the  Trail  of  Moses 
12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

Paul  and  His  Friends 
I2mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Poetry  and  Morals 
12mo,clo.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 

and  Girls 
12mo,  do.  1.00;  by  mail  1. 12 

Sermons  Which  Have 

Won  Souls 

12mo,  do.  1.40;  by  mail  1.52 


Seven  Times  Around 

Jericho 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

Spurgeon's  Illustrated 

Anecdotes 

12mo,do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

The  Christian  Gentleman 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Fisherman  and  His 

Friends 

12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

The  Problems  of  Youth 

12mo,clo.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Sinner  and  His  Friends 

12mo,clo.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 


The  Saloon- Keeper's 

Ledger 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Sunday  Evening 

Evangel 

12mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Unexpected  Christ 

12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Twentieth  Century 

Knighthood 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  World's  Childhood 

12mo,clo.l.30;  by  mail  1.42 

Windows  for  Sermons 
12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 
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cross-currents  of  men  and  women — fasci- 
nating till  one  realizes  how  little  there  is 
behind  these  lights  that  he  still  wants  to 
see.  An  enormous  opera-house,  where 
rich  people  pay  from  six  dollars  up  for 
seats;  and  a  still  larger  amphitheater, 
where  poor  people  pay  twenty-five  dollars 
apiece  to  see  a  fight.  Unbounded  cor- 
diality, urging  you  to  stay  longer;  the 
people  have  the  air  of  friends  rather  than 
of  innkeepers;  yet  it  is  well  to  buy  your 
return  ticket  before  you  meet  them. 
Cafes  where,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  one  breathes  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  dancing,  and  ceases  to  wonder  what 
will  happen  next.  Art  is  there,  letters 
and  the  stage,  all  tensely  gambling  their 
peace  against  the  moment's  sensation. 
You  can  tell  them  from  the  more  or  less 
useless  men  and  women  about  them  by  the 
shadows  over  their  eyes  when. the  musie 
stops.  Plenty  of  people,  not  often  recog- 
nized, who  live  almost  as  they  might  live 
in  Augusta,  Maine,  yet  with  a  grotesque 
pride  in  the  city  that  is  so  remote  from  then, 
conscientious,  unmoved  lives.  A  freedom 
from  moral  criticism  utterly  un-American 
Mrs.  Grundy  serene  in  Greenwich  Village 
Through  all,  a  sense  of  the  present  sc 
keen  as  to  blot  out  the  past,  and  lean 
the  future  unguessed.  Lumber-speculator: 
used  to  cut  timber  that  way,  till  th< 
rivers  dried  up. 

Then  he  turns  his  attention  to  Chicago 
"  abattoir  of  the  world,"  as  a  poet  called  it 
The  dun  gray  of  a  bristling  America: 
metropolis  looms  again  in  his  worch 
as  he  says: 

A  particularly  well-appointed  train  du 
charging  its  passengers  into  an  incredibl 
squalid  station.     Irritable  street-cars  tryin 
to    hurry,    and    clanging    their    protesi 
against    the    human    and    administrath 
perversity  that  keeps  stopping  them, 
grimy    elevated     structure    blocking    tl 
vista  of  every  main  thoroughfare.     Ratk< 
shabby  people  in  very  great  haste,  eith' 
to  get  to  work  or  to  get  away  from  i 
Office-buildings  whose  height  is  render* 
unimaginative   by    their   horrible   squar 
ness.     Offices  inside  those  buildings,  whe 
stenographers     stop     chewing    gum    Ioj 
enough  to  tell  you  to  sit  down  and  ws 
in  a  room  where  there  are  no  seats, 
one-sided  avenue  of  magnificently  inc< 
gruous  buildings,  commanding  a  lirr.it It 
view  of  gray  railroad-tracks,  brown  dum] 
and  the  muddy-yellow  lake.     A  wind, 
navigable  sewer,  with  bridges,  tugs,  freigi 
ers,  and  even  wharves,  like  a  river.    I 
pensive  and  sometimes  beautiful  dwelln ; 
whose   owners    are   always   out   of  to\  ■ 
Countless  miles  of  smaller  houses,  look ! 
so  much  alike  that  one  is  puzzled  to  kn 
whether  their  occupants  are  generally  a  ' 
to  identify  them — and,  if  so,  whether  tb 
want  to.    Brewery  signs,  "McAvoy's  Ah1 
Mater  on  Draft,"  at  which  nobody  lau£;- 
A  few   artists   who   lament   that  no  f 
understands  them,  and  writers  who  w  » 
to  go  to  New  York.     A  university  so  ;- 
times  pointed  out  by  strangers  as  all  tha's 
left  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1892.    N<J8. 
dirt,     hurry,     and     discomfort;      the    ' 
chastened    American    of    a    British   fae- 
And  yet  quiet  spots,  suggesting  that  '■ 
world  is  not  bounded  by  railroad-tra >■ 
and  that  some  dav  the  people  will  belt 
of  the  smoke  that  eddies  restlessly  beUJ" 
them  and  the  stars. 

The   third   sketch  is  of  course,  tha  01 
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7^?re  you 

promised 

to  write 

a  letter 


peT»4>"4 


Fv\e 


:«n*/ 


On  this 

you  are 

expecting 

an  answer 


DO  you  write  all  the  letters  you  promise  to 
write?  Do  you  get  answers  to  all  the  letters 
you  write  that  require  answers? 

Do  you  remember  to  write  the  supplementary  letter 
you  promised  and  do  you  remember  to  jog  the  other 
fellow  for  his  answer? 

That  is  the  use  of  a  pending  file.  The  pending 
file  never  forgets. 

One  carbon  copy  isn't  enough.  The  regular  car- 
bon copy  of  your  letter  goes  to  the  file.  Men  who  do 
not  want  to  overlook  things  are  having  two  carbons 
made,  one  for  the  regular  files,  one  on  a  distinctive 
color,  green  or  blue,  for  a  little  pending  file  that  is 
laid  on  their  desk  every  morning. 

When  a  pending  matter  is  attended  to  and  out  of 
the  way,  tear  up  your  pending  copy  and  throw  it  away. 

A  pending  file  won't  let  you  forget.  It  is  nothing 
you  have  to  buy.  It  consists  merely  of  a  portfolio  or 
a  large  envelope. 

Just  look  at  it  every  morning,  and  you  know  ex- 
actly where  you  stand  on  everything  that  requires 
your  attention. 

Begin  to  use  it  and  you  can  say  of  yourself,  with- 
out boasting,      I  never  forget." 


This  is  just  a  suggestion  to  business  men.  It  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  different 
portfolios  of  specimen  forms  done  on  Hammermill 
Bond. 

We  have  prepared  a  series  of  portfolios,  each  apply- 
ing to  some  special  business.  There  are  Hammer- 
mill  Portfolios  for  retail  stores,  hotels,  manufacturers, 
advertising  departments,  mail  order  firms,  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  department  stores,  wholesale 
houses,  schools  and  colleges,  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine publishers,  farms  and  estates,  professional  men, 
state  and  municipal  departments,  real  estate  agents, 
forms  for  keeping  the  vital  statistics  of  your  business, 
and  one  on  the  Signal  System. 

Frequently  a  business  man  gets  from  the  Hammer- 
mill  Portfolios  an  idea,  or  sees  a  form  that  is  just 
what  he  needs  in  his  business — always  he  sees  ways 
in  which  he  can  save  money  on  his  business  printing 
by  standardizing  on  Hammermill  Bond. 

The  portfolio  that  applies  to  your  business  is  free. 
Everj  printer  should  have  and  may  have  a  complete 
set  of  Hammermill  Bond  Portfolios. 

Write  us.  Tell  us  your  line  of  business  and  get 
your  portfolio. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPKR    COMPANY,    Erie,  Pennsylvania 

This  Watermark  is  Our  Word  of  Honor  to  the  PubEc 
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merican  appreciation  of  quality  has  crowned  the 


.  Firestone  organization  with  success,  until  now 
a  long  line  of  branch  houses  and  dealers  serves  every 
community  of  the  continent.  It  brings  Firestone 
Service  to  you  and  to  motorists  everywhere.    . 

Firestone  mileage  created  Firestone  demand,  built 
the  largest  exclusive  tire-making  plant  in  America 
and  made  the  Firestone  Service  organization  an 
international  institution. 

The  latest  development  of  Firestone  specialized 
building  is  the  Red  Side  Wall  and  Black  Tread. 

Here  you  have  the  touch  of  elegant  distinction  added 

to  the  well-known  Firestone  "extras"  which  mean 

ost  Miles  per  Dollar  and  Most  Service  per  Mile. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

" America'*  Largest  Exclutiue  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
AKRON,  O.  —  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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ii,.  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  somehow 
we  feel  that  the  narrator  prefers  it  among 
ill, in  all.  Ho  paints  in  the  great  flat 
town  in  a  manner  to  make  it  teem  with 
humanity,  as  he  tells  us: 

A  railroad-station  in  which  one  has  the 
sense  of  there  being  no    trains.      Streets 
grouped    uneasily     round     an     enormous 
department-store,   resenting  its  intrusion, 
but  too  well  bred  to  show  it.     A  city  hall 
broken  out  with   eruptions  of   civic   art. 
Across  its  facade  an   electric  sign  saying, 
"Welcome,  National  Flower  Show."     Di- 
rectly  facing  this  sign,  and  strung  across 
Broad  Street  half  a  block  away,  a  banner 
with  the  words,  "'Unless  Ye  Repent,  Ye 
Shall  All  Perish.' — Jesus  "      Green  blinds 
and   white   shutters.      Warehouses    where 
huge,  leisurely  negroes  play  tenpins  with 
ponderous  bales  of  cotton  or  wool.     Cour- 
teous, quiet  people,  who  greet  you  with  a 
friendly  question  as  to  what  train  you  are 
leaving  on.     Business  men  "who  seem  to 
have  spent  the  day  waiting  for  your  call 
without  impatience,  and  bidding  you  fare- 
well without  ostentatious  regret.     Solidity 
founded  on  the  sense  that  here,  alone  among 
America's  larger  cities,   history   is  not  a 
memory,  but  a  fact.      Red-brick  demon- 
strations of  that  fact.     Very  long  names 
for  financial  concerns,  so  that  their  signs 
have  to  be  in  small  type;    one  could  not 
speak  such  names  in  a  hurry,  and  Phila- 
lelphians    do    not    abbreviate    them.      A 
nausoleum,  the  fitting  Taj  Mahal  erected 
n    love    for    the    nation's    most    prolific 
weekly.    Houses  in  which  people  have  lived . 
Signs  of  decay:    a  gross  apartment-hotel 
creaking   the   level   sky-line   of   a   square 
vhere    children    play    in    the    sunshine, 
vl  arrow,  yet  uncrowded,  streets  at  rather 
evere  angles — the  right  angles  of  habit, 
|iot  of  the  efficient  town-planner.     A  sense 
|'f  being  unlike  New  York,  and  thanking 
}od   for   it;     for    other    places,    interesl 
ii  hout  enthusiasm.     Warmth,  well-being, 
estraint;  a  city  unique  in  that  here  grand- 
ithers  are  of  more  value  than  descendants, 
a'complishment     without    bustle,    yet    a 
lelancholy  hint  that  all  change  to  come 
i  likely  to  be  for  the  worse. 

And  by  way  of  conclusion,  he  swings 
round  to  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  and 
ortrays  the  results  of  the  presence  of 
ist  such  Bostonians  as  think  so  when 
thus  describes  the  spiritual  capital  of 

e*  England: 

A  city  where  the  Pilgrims  land  twice  a 
ook,  and  go  into  politics.    Aimless  streets, 
which  the  pedestrians  often  jostle  the 
olley-oars  off   their   tracks.     A   subway 
at  leaks.    Public  Gardens  in  which  there 
no  room  for  play,  and  a  Common   oft 
lich    generations    of     slumberers     ha\  e 
adually  clutched  all  the  grass.     A  gold- 
pped  state-house,  once  the  city's  pride, 
'1  now  being  enlarged  to  become  the  1;ix- 
yer'8  bugbear;    the  combination  momi- 
"tally  ugly,  Priscilla  Alden  in  a  taxicab. 
dignified  old    hill   labeled,  "Rooms    to 
t."    A  feeling  that  the  true  Bostonians 
"Id  be  found,  if  one  only  knew   where 
look  for  them;   meanwhile,  all  the  races 
Europe  grumbling  at  being  in  such  close 
'Minity    to    one    another.     Two    dirty 
lo  Italian  boys  fighting  profanely  round 
I  statue  of  Edward  Everett  Hale.     The 
•antic   Monthly.     Hotels   which   always 
pear  to  be  on   the   verge   of   financial 
lapse;  the  mcM  prosperous-looking  one 


failed  the  other  day.  A  newspaper,  ad- 
mirable and  unique,  edited  in  two  <-oiil- 
cellars  and  a  wine -bin;  the  hurrying 
pressmen  knock  1  b<-  pipes  ou1  of  I  he  editors' 
mouths  with  their  protruding  elbow-  ;i~ 
they  pass.  Excavations  in  most  of  the 
principal  streets,  temporarilj  suspended 
by  strikes,  or  because  a  great .  Irishman  is 
successfully  withstanding  investigation.  A 
city  in  which  unquestionablj  corrupl  immi- 
grants put  up  tablet.--  to  the  memory  of 
the  great-grandfathers  of  the  men  they 
beat  in  the  last  city  election;  a  seaport, 
long  conquered  and  occupied  by  invaders, 
gradually  losing  faith  in  the  vitality  of  its 
own  past.  Men  and  women  to  whom  the 
war  in  Europe  is  an  intense  reality; 
Americans  who,  by  actually  sacrificing 
time,  money,  and  strength  they  need  for 
themselves,  have  learned  something  of  the 
great  lesson.  Harvard  professors  demand- 
ing rifles,  and  somebody  to  shoot  them  at. 
An  unblended  mixture,  and  yet  the  center 
of  a  new  idealism,  beginning  to  forego 
obvious  happiness  for  the  greater  joy  of 
serving;  still  unconscious  that,  in  ways 
now  scarcely  dreamed  of,  it  may  win 
again  its  ancient  glory. 


THE  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  AND    LIN- 

GUISTICAL  BABEL    OF 

BUKOWINA 

'  I  "HIS  little  Austrian  province  with  its 
*■  capital,  twice  captured  and  then  lost 
again  by  the  Russian  armies,  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  just  now,  for  with  Tran- 
sylvania it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
Roumanian  irredenta,  which  Ferdinand 
von  Hohenzollern  is  anxious  to  take  away 
from  the  faithful  ally  of  his  cousin  William. 
D.  Raimund  Friedrich  Kaindl,  professor 
of  history  and  ethnography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Czernowitz,  in  the  famous 
geographical  magazine,  .4.  Petermaitit's 
Mittheilungen  (Gotha),  gives  us  some 
authentic  information  about  this  Austrian 
Kronland,  one  of  the  youngest  accessions 
(1774)  to  the  original,  exclusively  German 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

Of  the  794,924  (1910  inhabitants. 
305,101  spoke  Ruthenian  (Little  Russian), 
273,254  Roumanian.  168,851  German,  and 
36,210  Polish.  The  rest  was  divided  among 
the  Bohemians,  Slovenians,  Servo-Croats, 
Hungarians  (10,391),  and  Italians.  The 
uino  idioms  are  paralleled  by  an  equal 
number  of  religious  confessions,  among 
which  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  is  rep- 
resented by  547,603  adepts,  the  Synagog 
by  102,919,  Roman  Catholicism  by  98,565, 
Greek  Catholicism  by  26,182,  and  the 
Lutheran  confession  by  20,02!). 

The  Roumanians  occupy  mainly  the 
southeastern  sections  of  the  province  while 
the  Ruthenians  live  in  its  northwestern 
parts.  But  there  is.  of  course,  interpeiie- 
tration  throughout  the  whole  territory,  the 
same  ethnographical  phenomenon  appear- 
ing already  in  the  ancient,  independent 
province  of  Moldavia,  whither  the  Ruthe- 
nians tied  to  escape  oppression  by  their 
Polish  "•brethren." 

Tin*  first  German  settlements  date  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  Their  founders 
came  from  Transylvania,  which  had  her 
German  colonies  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  from  Galioia  where  the  first 
Germans    established    themselves    in    the 


LIGHT 

Where  You  Want  It- 

WxdLfLcuez 

Adjustable  Lamp 

Stays  "put"  anywhere 

For  women— in  the  boudoir    for  dressing 

table  or  cheval  glass. 
For  men — over  the  shaving  mirror  or  dresser. 
For  reading — over  your  bed. 

Wherever  you  want  light,  the  Wallace 
Lamp  can  be  put.  Adjusts  to  any  angle, 
throws  a  light  exactly  where  you  want  it 
Carry  it  travelling.    Folds  into  small  space. 

Sold  by  hardware,  electrical  and  department  stores  every- 
where. In  brass,  bronze  and  nickel  wiih  Tiylnn  fcQ  f\(\ 
10ft.  wire,  readytoattachtoanysocket.  i  iTCC  «pj.UU 

Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
The    Waterbury-Wallace    Co. 

A.  C  PENN.  Agent       100  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 

White's  Red  Cedar-  Chests 

protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and  other 
vermin.    Finest  Gift. 

Free  Trial 

Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO..  Box  24.  War.aw.III. 


Fixtures  That  Are  Made 
To  Light  and  To  Last 


"  GatinKT 
Lighting 
Lvtry- 
■sJksfS 

Follows 

iheEtrntnii 

Glotc" 


(JILT to  give  service  as 
long  asyourhouse  shall 


R 

stand — this  is  the  aim  of 

Gaumer 

Guaranteed 

Lighting  Fixtures 

Noloosi  joints  or  flints* 
const  ructlo  n— every 

Gaumer    fixture 

stand    a    rk 

our  shops.       Designed 
u  own  craftsmen, 
finished    t>y    a    apodal 
elect  r. 
which 
nush. 

ill'     r.riifii),,      <.  ,,.i  ,t,  ul.'C    TflQ 
|'i''il'(l>    l/oll 

Write  01  for  advice  and  suitable  de- 
signs, sending  dud  idea  of  your  boose 
or  room  plana. 

Address  DsBJl  -  F 

Biddle  -  Gaumer   Company 

3846-56  Lancaster  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Waste  Paper  is 
Well  Worth  Saving 


War  conditions  have  brought  about  a 
great  shortage  of  paper-making  materials. 
Paper  makers,  deprived  of  their  usual 
source  of  raw  material  supply,  are  buying 
every  pound  of  waste  paper  they  can  get. 
Prices  now  offered  are  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord and  prospects  are  that  even  higher 
prices  will  be  offered. 

Everybody — business  men  and  house- 
holders— should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  convert  all  waste  paper 
into  profit. 

To  save  and  handle  waste 
paper  safely  and  advantage- 
ously you  need  the 


BALING 
PRESS 

Quickly  Pays  for  Itself  and 
Earns  Money  for  its  Owner 

The  Schick  is  the 
strongest,  simplest, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
most  compact  baling 
device  on  the  market. 
Any  good  stout  boy 
can  operate  it  with 
ease.  Takes  up  less  room  than  a  pile  ol 
waste  on  the  floor  and  helps  keep  your  es- 
tablishment clean.  A  Schic  k  Baler  reallv 
costs  you  nothing,  because  it  pays  for  it- 
self and  earns  money  for  you. 

Many  of  our  customers  sav  that  the  Schick 
Baler  pays  for  itself  the  first  year;  some  ia] 
it  will  do  it  in  a  few  months.  How  soon  your 
Schick  will  pay  for  itself  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  waste  you  have.  At  any  rate,  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  one — because  of 
the  fire  risk  feature,  if  for  nothing  else.  The 
Schick  provides  an  absolutely  safe  storage 
place  for  waste — prevents  risk  of  fire  starting 
in  loose  waste. 

We  back  the  Schick  with  an  iron-clad  guar- 
antee and  sell  it  on  10  days'  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  low  prices  and  details  of  this 
liberal  free  trial  offer,  also — 

GET  THIS    FREE    BOOK 

This  little  booklet  called  "Money  in  Waste 
Paper"  will  reveal  startling  facts  to  you.  It 
will  show  you  the  enormous 
loss  in  waste  paper  destroyed. 
It  will  show  you  how  this 
waste  can  be  turned  into  cash 
profit  instead  of  loss  and  ex- 
pense. You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  this  book.  Send  for 
your  copy  now.  Use  the  cou- 
pon below. 

Jobbers  and  Salesmen  Wanted 

DAVENPORT  MFG. 
CO. 

Dept.  L-5,  Davenport, Iowa 


^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII ■ nu 

■  m 

Z     Davenport  Mfg.   Co.,  Z 

-                           Dept.  L-5,  Davenport,  Iowa  Z 

Please  send  your    book  "Money    in  Waste  Z 

Z      Paper,"  and  details  of  your  10  days'  free  trial  S 

Z      offer.  - 


Name . 


2      Address Z 

■  i. 
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A  HEALTHY   BABY 

is  a  hapoy  baby .  such  a  one  as  this  sturdy 
youngster  of  18  months,  whose  mother 
has  brought  her  up  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Louis  Fischer  in 
his  modem  work  The  Health  Care  of  the 
Baby,  which  tells  just  how  your  child 
should  be  fed,  clothed,  exercised,  and 
cared  for  generally  .This  invaluable  book 
for  mothers  and  nurses,  i2mo.  cloth, 
with  helpful  illustrations,  is  yours  for 
7Sc,  by  mail  for  82c.  Buy  it  to-day. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  4lh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Watch-Your-English"  Handbooks 


F'.ur  np-to-date  little  rolomes,    arranged  by   the  editors  of 

"The  Standard  Dictionary."     Dependable  and  sure  guides  u> 

the  correction  of  many  common  faults  in  English  speect,  and 

writing.     Always  ready  with  Chs  correct  answers  to  the  little 

"puzzlers"    in   English  which  come  up  every  day.     Four  yol- 

eseh  complete  in  Itself  :  '   Faulty  Diction."  how  to 

I  ,1 — "Bettor  say,"  ways  to  Improve  your  language— 

"Foreign  Phrases"   in  daily  use — 'Helpful  Hints"  to- 

waid  better  English.    Cloth,  36c  each,  or  all  four  in  neat  box 

Cor  75c.    We  pay  carriage. 

FUNK   *  WAONAI.I.S  (.OMPANY.  Dept.  H73,  NEWT   YORK 


thirteenth  century.  These  Bukowina  Ger- 
mans, mainly  artizans  and  merchants, 
disappeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
reappear,  however,  under  Maria  Theresa 
(1740-1780)  and  Joseph  II.  (1780-1790). 
They  live  among  the  other  nationalities; 
only  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  hail- 
ing from  southwestern  Germany  (Schwa- 
ben),  Bohemia,  and  Upper  Hungary,  have 
their  own  villages 

The  Hungarians,  who  also  live  in  com- 
pact colonies,  immigrated  not  directly  from 
Hungary,  but  from  Moldavia,  whither  their 
ancestors  fled  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
partly  to  escape  religious  persecution. 

The  most  interesting  ethnographical 
and  confessional  group  are  the  Lippowany 
{rede  Philippowzy)  (3,232),  a  Russian 
progressive  sect  which  separated  itself  from 
the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During 
the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Bukowina 
(1769-1774),  they  left  the  country,  but  re- 
turned after  its  annexation  by  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  Linguisticalljr  they  are  counted 
among  the  Ruthenians. 

The  Jewish  element  immigrated  mainly 
from  Galicia  and  Russia. 

The  Polish  settlement  dates  principally 
from  the  time  of  the  union  of  Galicia 
and  Bukowina  (1786-1846).  They  live  at 
present  mostly  in  the  capital,  Czernowitz. 

The  Armenians  and  gipsies  no  longer 
form  independent  'groups.  The  gipsies, 
whose  ancestors  are  mentioned  as  serfs 
as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
amalgamated  with  the  Roumanians. 

As  to  the  latter,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  unique  statistical  puzzle.  The  majority 
of  the  Roumanian  as  well  as  Ruthenian 
peasants  are  illiterate;  even  some  of  their 
village  elders  are  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  prime  reader.  Therefore,  when 
in  the  year  of  the  census  the  Roumanian 
political  machinery  happens  to  be  stronger 
than  the  Ruthenians,  tens  of  thousands 
of  this  latter  nationality  are  simply  added 
to  the  Roumanian  column.  This  politico- 
ethnographical  trickery  is  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Ruthenians 
belong  to  the  same  church  as  the  Rouman- 
ians, i.e.,  Greek  Oriental.  The  Poles  adopt 
a  similar  maneuver,  prevailing  upon  the 
Jews  and  Germans  to  put  themselves  in 
the  Polish  column. 

Should  Bukowina  become  part  of  Greater 
Roumania,  new  elements  will  be  added  to 
the  linguistic,  religious,  and  ethnic  Babel. 


Not  So  Bad  As  That. — Her  Mothkk — 
"  Do  you  think  Ferdinand  is  deceiving 
you?  " 

Mrs.  Bkidemore — "  Oh,  I  wouldn't 
think  that.  But  he  frequently  lies  to  me." 
— Puck. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Sovereignty  Recognized. — Agent — "  Is 
the  boss  of  the  house  in?  " 

Proud  Father — ■"  Yes;  he's  asleep 
up-stairs  in  his  cradle." —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 


Costly. — "  When  do  you  expect  to  go 
abroad?  " 

;'  Not  for  some  time.  It  will  take  several 
years  after  the  war  is  over  for  us  to  recover 
from  the  expense  of  having  to  live  at  home." 
— Puck. 


The  Night-hawks. —  Mrs.  Alice  White 
has  a  beautiful  night-blooming  series 
which  bloomed  several  times  last  week. 
Several  of  the  neighbors  stayed  up  to  see 
it  come  out  in  full  bloom  at  ten  o'clock 
night. — The  Macomb  (III.)  Journal. 


Consoling. — The  -  Bride  -  to  -  be — "  My 
only  worry  is  about  mother.  She's  bound 
to  miss  me  terribly." 

Friend  of  the  Family — "  Ah,  well,  she 
can't  complain.  After  all,  she's  had  you 
longer  than  most  mothers  keep  their 
daughters." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Precautions. — The  Host  (to  nervous 
guest) — "  Have  vou  seen  the  presents,  old 
chap?  " 

Nervous  Guest — "  No,  but  I  should 
like  to,  awfully." 

The  Host — -"  Well,  just  a  moment,  and 
I'll  get  a  detective  to  show  you  round." — 
London  Opinion. 


Changed  Her  Mind. — Wifey — "  On  your 
way  home,  will  you  ask  that  girl  at  the 
store  to — " 

Hubby — "  You  mean  that  maiden  with 
the  blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  ruby  lips,  deep 
dimples,  and  graceful  carriage." 

Wifey — "  Oh,  you  needn't  mind.  I 
intended  to  go  to  town  myself  to-day." — 
The  Froth. 


Getting  Their  Dues. — The  latest  story 
of  the,  "  Bang  went  saxpence "  series: 
There  were  two  Hielan'men,  an'  they  were 
at  the  front.  An'  yin  o'  them  cotch  a  hen 
an'  the  ither  yin  was  jist  goin'  to  thraw 
its  neck. 

"  No'  the  noo,"  says  the  first  yin;  "  let 
her  be  till  the  morn's  mornin'.  She  micht 
lay  an  egg." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Helpful  Mistake.—"  What  do  you 
suppose  has  come  over  my  husband  this 
morning,  Sophia,"  exclaimed  a  conscien- 
tious little  bride  to  the  new  servant.  "  I 
never  saw  him  start  down- town  so  happy. 
He's  whistling  like  a  bird  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  to  blame,  mum.  I  got 
the  packages  mixed  this  morning  and  give 
him  birdseed  instead  of  his  regular  break- 
fast-food, mum." — United  Presbyterian. 


A  Dead  Shot. — The  valor  and  candid 
simplicity  of  our  Indian  Babu  is  proverbial. 
A  story  goes  of  one  anent  the  German 
East  campaign,  who  (in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary)  was  about  the  most  laconic, 
competent,  deadly  earnest  station-master 
and  marksman  combined  that  ever  lived. 
A  regiment  of  men  like  him  would  end 
the  war,  for  this  is  the  wire  he  sent: 
"One  hundred  Germans  attacking  station. 
Send  immediately  one  rifle  and  one  hun- 
dred rounds  ammunition." — Nairdbi(India)' 
Leadi  r. 


Satisfactory  to  Her. — Pa — "  I  greatly 
disapprove  of  that  young  Smithson,  and 
one  particular  reason  is  his  lack  of  industry 
in  his  calling." 

Daughter — "  His  calling?  Why,  papa, 
he  calls  seven  evenings  in  the  week !  "— 
Tit-Bits. 


Unanswerable.  —  Policeman  —  "  What 
are  you  standing  'ere  for?  " 

Loafer—"  Nuffmk." 

Policeman — "  Well,  just  move  on.  If 
everybody  was  to  stand  in  one  place,  how 
would  the  rest  get  past?  "  —Christian 
Register. 


The  Eye  of  the  Law. — First  Officer— 
"  Did  you  get  that  fellow's  number?  " 

Second  Officer — "  No;  he  was  going 
too  fast." 

First  Officer — "  Say,  that  was  a  fine- 
looking  dame  in  the  car." 

Second  Officer — "  Wasn't  she?  " — 
Puck. 


His  Answer. — The  teacher  had  been 
reading  to  the  class  about  the  great  forests 
of  America. 

"  And  now,  boys,"  she  announced, 
"  which  one  of  you  can  tell  me  the  pine  that 
has  the  longest  and  sharpest  needles?  " 

Up  went  a  hand  in  the  front  row. 

"  Well,  Tommy?  " 

"  The  porcupine  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


Sentiment. —  The  Mistress — "Mary, 
what  is  that  old  paint-pot  doing  on  the 
corner  shelf?  " 

The  Cook — "  It  belongs  to  the  man  who 
worked  here  last  spring." 

The  Mistress — "  You  may  throw  it 
away." 

The  Cook — "  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort 
mum.  It's  all  I  have  to  remember  him  by.' 
— Puck. 


Not  a  Heavy  Eater. — Mrs.  Athomeda^ 
— "  Mr.    Athomeday   has   no   bad  habit 
whatsoever.      He    never    drinks,    and  h 
spends  all  his  evenings  at  home.    Why,  h 
doesn't  even  belong  to  the  American  Club. 
Mrs.  Clymer — "  Does  he  smoke?  " 
Mrs.   Athomeday — "  Only  in  moder; 
tion.     He  likes  a  cigar  after  he  has  had 
good  dinner,  but  I  don't  suppose  he  smoki 
two  cigars  a  month." — The  Times  of  Cub 


Unnecessary. — The  town  council  of 
small  Scotch  community  met  to  inspe 
a  site  for  a  new  hall.  They  assembled  at 
chapel,  and  as  it  was  a  warm  day  a  memb 
suggested  that  they  should  leave  tin 
coats  there. 

"  Some  one  can  stay  behind  and  wat 
them,"  suggested  another. 

"  What  for?  "  demanded  a  third, 
we  are  all  going  out  together,  what  need  > 
there  for  any  one  to  watch  the  clothes 
— Tit-Bits. 


Too  Delicate. — A  man  traveling  jj 
Maine  met  a  middle-aged  farmer,  who  s  i 
his  father,  ninety  years  old,  was  still  n 
the  farm  where  he  was  born. 

"  Ninety  years  old,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  pop  is  close  to  ninety." 

"  Is  his  health  good?  " 

"  'Tain't  much  now.  He's  been  cQ- 
plainin'  for  a  few  months  back." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  I  dunno;  sometimes  I  think  far  » 
don't  agree  with  him."— Western  Chri '■"' 
A  dvocale. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


WKSTEHN    FIIONT 


ber  26. — Four  German  attacks,  aiming 
>  regain  ground  lost  at  Verdun,  are 
eaten  back  by  the  French.  All  the 
jcent  gains  are  held,  says  Paris,  and 
le  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  is 
ow  set  at  five  thousand, 
ber  27. — The  French  at  Verdun  ad- 
ance  south  and  west  of  Fort  Vaux, 
hieh  is  still  held  by  the  Germans, 
ad  tighten  their  grip  on  the  fortress, 
lys  Paris.  During  violent  artillery 
uels,  the  tenth  German  attack  on  the 
lined  ground  is  repulsed. 

ber  28. — The  French  continue  to  close 
i  about  Vaux,  and  a  fortified  quarry 
ortheast  of  Fort  Douaumont  is  re- 
iken  from  the  Germans, 
the  Somme  front  a  local  attack  wins 
lore  German  trenches  for  the  British 
i  the  start  of  an  offensive  to  relieve 
10  Roumanian  situation. 
stain  Boelke,  Germany's  greatest 
/iator,  is  killed  in  a  collision  with 
lother  aeroplane  during  a  battle  on 
i.e  Western  front.  Tho  only  twenty- 
/e  years  of  age,  he  had  thus  far 
istroyed  forty  Allied  aeroplanes,  and 
j»en  wounded  several  times. 

her  29. — In  a  concerted  attack  on  Le 
ransloy,  the  British  lose  two  "tanks," 
,it  take  a  trench  to  the  southwest  of 
fe  village.  In  the  district  south  of  the 
llage  the  French  also  make  a  few 
lall  gains. 

<)ss    the    Somme    from    Peronne    the 
ench  take  some  prisoners  and  ground 
jar  Biaches,   repulsing  a  subsequent 
wrinan  liquid-fire  attack. 

Mer   30. — South    of    the    Somme    the 

<  rmans  turn  the  tables  on  the  Allies 

piercing  their  lines,  gaining  a  foot- 

d  at  La   Maisonnette,    and   taking 

t  nches    and    400    French    prisoners. 

e    French     statement     admits     the 

( rraan  entrance  into  La  Maisonnette, 

I ''.,  denies   that   the  entire   town  has 

1  m  lost,  as  Berlin  avers.     Paris  also 

tes  that  Reims  has  been  bombarded 

in,  with  a  few  deaths  among  non- 

•  ihatants. 

:'  <"  31. — Lively  artillery  engagements 

I  reported  along  the  entire  Western 

it,  especially  about  Ypres,  and  in  the 

nity  of  Vaux  and  Douaumont. 

totober  losses  of  the  British  in  the 

ime  campaign  are  announced  to  be 

:  ,033,     bringing     the     British     total 

e   Hie   beginning  of   the   action   to 

'■  .202. 

P  ber  1. — In  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

take    Le    Transloy,     the     French 

<'ijfure  two  trenches  to  the  southwest 

'  he  village,  while  the  British  attack, 

1  hing   tlie   German  trenches,  breaks 

"  n.    according    to    German    reports, 

'  !"    bloody     hand-to-hand     fighting. 

m  Verdun   conies    the   report    that 

!  French  have  taken  6,911  prisoners 

October  24. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

26. — A    Russian    surprize    attack 
Lutsk,  on  the  Eastern  front,  fails, 
'-  "'  Germans  resist   both  gas  and  in- 
fo <-y  attacks. 

",l    27.    The  Russians  are  driven  back 

*■.«  the  Shara,   north  of   the   Pinsk 

'"  !hes.     German  attempts  to  get  be- 

Nv  D  the  Russian  and  the  Roumanian 

y  y  are  declared  by  London  to  have 

VU1   ;U--The   Russians   claim    trench 

y  near  Vladimir- Volynski,  with  oon- 

■    ,ation  of  the  ground  gained.   South- 

■  w  Lemberg  the  Teutons,  with  the 


aid  of  many  Turkish  troops,  take  sev- 
eral positions  along  the  Narayuvka. 

IN  THE  BALKANS 
October  26. — The  Roumanian  forces  in 
retreat  in  the  Dobrudja  destroy  the 
eleven-mile  bridge  over  the  Danube  at 
Cernavoda.  Von  Mackensen's  threat- 
ened drive  at  Bucharest  is  cut  off  for 
the  time  being,  says  London,  altho  the 
troops  of  the  Central  Powers  arc  re- 
ported still  in  pursuit  of  the  remnants 
of  the  army  which  did  not  cross  the 
bridge. 

Sofia  reports  that  the  Bulgars  have 
driven  the  Russian  forces  back  to  a  line 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Constanza. 

Berlin  officially  reports  the  capture  of 
Cernavoda. 

South  of  Lake  Presba  the  Italians  hereto- 
fore operating  in  Albania  join  the  left 
wing  of  General  Sarrail's  troops.  South- 
west of  Lake  Presba  the  French  occupy 
the  Zvezda  bridges  in  Albania,  as  well  as 
Golobrda  and  Laisitsa.  The  Servians 
are  reported  fifteen  miles  from  Monast  ir, 
and  still  advancing. 

October  27. — London  admits  that  no  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  Russo-Roumanian 
forces  to  hold  the  Dobrudja,  but  that 
the  troops  are  retreating  northward  to 
the  Danube  forts. 

Bucharest  publishes  admissions  to  the 
effect  that  the  German  attack  in  the 
Alps  south  of  Kronstadt  is  making  more 
progress,  while  Berlin  also  claims  further 
successes  toward  Kimpolung. 

Bad  weather  hampers  campaigning  in 
Macedonia,  says  Paris,  and  the  entire 
front  in  that  locality  is  quiet. 
October  28. — The  Servian  forces  alone 
report  any  activity  in  Macedonia,  as 
they  continue  to  advance  slightly,  taking 
a  few  trenches  from  the  Bulgars. 

Roumania  strikes  back  on  a  400-mile 
frontier  at  the  invading  Teutons,  taking 
more  than  1,800  prisoners  and  much 
war  material,  says  London.  In  the 
Dobrudja,  however,  the  Roumanian 
rout  is  reported  not  yet  stemmed,  as 
the  Bulgars  occupy  Hirsova,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Cernavoda. 

October  29. — French  and  Servian  forces 
push  on  in  western  Macedonia,  taking 
Cardilevo,  south  of  Monastir,  as  well 
as  some  trenches  between  Kenali  and 
the  River  Cerna. 
London  reports  that  the  northern  Rou- 
manian army  has  beaten  the  Bavarians 
in  the  Jiul  Valley  and  is  pursuing  them 
in  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  In  the 
Dobrudja,  pontoon  bridges  are  said  to 
have  been  built,  by  which  the  fleeing 
Roumanian  forces  may  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  large  part  of  their  numbers  out  of 
the  reach  of  von  Mackensen.  The 
Bulgarians,  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  the 
Roumanian  forces  of  the  Dobrudja  was 
given,  are  reported  to  be  at  Astrovo, 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  Constanza- 
Cemavoda  line. 

October  30. — More  German  and  Bulgarian 
reenforcements  are  reported  sent  to  stop 
the  advance  on  Monastir.  says  Paris, 
adding  that  the  battle  for  the  roads 
to  the  town  is  now  on. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Bavarians  by  the 
Roumanian  northern  army  continues 
as  the  Teutons  arc  driven  back  into 
the  mountains  near  the  Vulcan  Pass. 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  more  prison- 
ers are  reported  taken,  bringing  the 
total  to  1,212.  To  the  east  of  the  pa>s. 
however,  the  Germans  announce  a 
victory  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Alt. 
when-  several  Roumanian  positions  are 
taken,  with  700  prisoners. 

October  31. — In  directly  conflicting  dis- 
patches, the  French  announce  an 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Monastir. 
after  serious  fighting  in  the  Cerna 
bend,     while     Sofia     states     that     the 
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(^orn/ort  first 

A  crotch  absolutely 
closed  by  one  single 
thickness  of  cloth  is  me 
distinctive  feature  of 
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Servians  were  thrown  back  after  mj 
attempts  to  push  their  advance. 
Under  the   French  commander,  Gent 
Bertholet,  the   Roumanians  win  a  y 
tory  over  von  Falkenhayn,  driving 
Teutons   back   across    the   Ilouman 
border,    says    Bucharest.      It    is    s 
announced    that    the    pursuit    of 
Austrian    and    German   forces   in 
Jiul    Valley   continues,    and   all   ale 
the    northern    border    the    result 
pronounced  satisfactory. 

November  1. — A   rapid   offensive  by 
British     east     of     the     Struma  tai 
Barakli-Djuma,    Kuinli,  and    Prosei 
from  the  Bulgars,  with  300  pri- 

Austrian  forces  take  important  positit 
west  of  the  Predeal  Road,  in  i 
Predeal  Pass,  the  most  vital  of  those 
the  Transylvanian  Alps.  Ten  cam: 
and  seventeen  machine  guns  are  a 
lost  by  the  Roumanians. 

In  the  Alt  Valley,  south  of  Red  To\ 
Pass,  the  Teutons  succeed  in  penetr 
ing  twelve  miles  into  Roumania,  taki 
Racovitza  and  Titeshti,  as  admitted 
Petrograd,  altho  Bucharest  is  silent 
the  oxitcome  of  the  fighting  here. 

Ten  miles  northeast  of  Kimpolung 
Roumanians  beat  back  the  Austrii 
and  return  to  Dragoslavele,  while  in 
Juil  Valley  the  pursuit  of  the  Bavari; 
still  continues. 

ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

October  27. — More  signs  promise  a  i. 
Italian  drive  in  the  Carso  region,  ;< 
about  Goritz,  says  London.  Ita  i 
raiding  parties  and  bomb-thro 
reported  increasingly  active. 
In  a  combat  between  an  Austrian  a  J 
plane  and  an  Italian  dirigible  te 
Albanian  territory,  the  aeroplane  i 
reported  by  Rome  as  shot  down  fro  ; 
height  of  three  miles.  The  en 
mander  of  the  Italian  flier  destr<  ( 
his  own  craft  after  landing  win 
Austrian  lines,  then  escaped  and'^ 
turned  to  the  Italian  camp  on  ht 
Voyusa.  He  is  rewarded  with  a  n  la 
by  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

October  28. — On  the  Carso  Plateau  ht 
Italian  troops  advance  their  lines  0( 
yards  near  Nova  villa,  announces  R  Je 
as  the  result  of  a  surprize  attack  re- 
ceding a  general  artillery  action. 

October  30. — Small  Italian  gains  it  the 
Cordevole  Valley  are  reported  by  1  pit 
as  the  Italian  forces  carry  an  Ausiai 
position  by  surprize  attack. 

November  1. — The  Italian  offensive  c  the 
Carso  Plateau,  aimed  at  Trieste,  m- 
mences  with  artillery  attacks  and  om- 
bardments  by  fourteen  Caproni  paes, 
escorted  by  a  fleet  of  smaller  setting 
aeroplanes. 

THE    GREEK    SITUATION 

October  26.— The  French  authorities  Test 
Mr.  Christicos,  head  of  70,000  res .wra 
and  Royalists  throughout  Greece  li« 
leagues  of  reservists  are  said  by.hfc 
to  have  long  been  considered  a  nous 
menace  to  Allied  policies. 

October    27.— The    turmoil   in   Give 
subsiding,    says   Athens,   after    con- 
ference between  the  King  andepre 
sentatives  of  the  Entente.    Theatn 
promise   that  as   soon  as  orders 
stored  in  the  capital  the  French  J^ 
will  be  withdrawn.     The  witheli  v*1  °r 
troops  in  Thessaly  begins  as  thsuu 
on   the   Larissa  railway  is  aniiince 
settled. 

GENERAL 

October  26.— Dispatches  from  th  Porte 
state     that     the     Turks    surpf-ed   ■ 
British  camp  near  Shiekh  Saad^n  ra» 
Tigris,   penetrating  their  treno'*  < " 
capturing  much  ammunition  ^ 
plies  on  October  22. 


A    British    mine-sweeper   is   sur 
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i  -hoat.  and  seventy-five  lost,  says  a 
report  from  London. 
Portuguese  troops  take  Newala,  in 
German  East  Africa  after  an  advance 
of  125  miles,  and  a  brisk  battle,  says 
Lisbon. 

Dctober  27. — Berlin  reports  that  at  least 
eleven  steamers  and  two  or  three  de- 
stroyers were  damaged  or  sunk  by  a 
(Icrman  torpedo-boat  squadron  Itetween 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne  in  the  Channel 
raid  of  October  2(>.  The  attacking 
flotilla  returned  to  its  base  without  loss. 
The  Dutch  Government  delivers  a  pro- 
list  to  Berlin  against  a  violation  of  its 
neutrality  on  October  22,  when  a 
Zeppelin  dropt  a  bomb  near  Gorkum, 
in  Holland,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Rotterdam. 

Ictober  28. — The  sinking  of  eight  ships, 
five  Norwegian,  two  British,  and  one 
Swedish  is  announced  by  Lloyd's  of 
London.  One  trawler  and  one  steam- 
vessel  arc  also  on  the  list  of  losses. 

Ictober  29. — The  rout  of  an  attempted 
Turkish  offensive  in  the  Ramadan 
sector  of  Persia,  is  announced  by 
Petrograd. 

)ctober  HO. — Washington  hears  that  a 
German  (/-boat  has  attacked  and  sunk 
two  British  vessels  with  American 
citizens  among  their  crews.  Pre- 
liminary reports  concerning  oik-  of 
them,  the  Marina,  state  that  that  vessel 
was  torpedoed  without  warning,  100 
miles  west,  of  Cape  Clear,  and  that 
enty  of  her  crew  are  missing.  The 
Slate  Department  is  said  to  be  awaiting 
a  full  report,  from  the  American  Consul 
at  Queenstown  Island,  before  taking 
anj   measures. 

Ictober  31. — Reports  come  from  Stock- 
holm to  the  effect  that  serious  food- 
riots  have  taken  place  in  Moscow, 
Kief,  and  other  towns  in  the  Volga 
district,  of  Russia.  Two  rioters  are 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  police 
in  an  effort  lo  quell  the  disorder. 

London  admits  the  loss  of  six  net-boats, 
in  addition  to  the  other  craft  sunk  by 
the  German  6r-boats  in  the  recent 
Channel  raid.- 

The  American  citizens  killed  on  the 
Marina  number  six,  says  a  report  from 
Dublin,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
survivors. 

OVember    I.   -Conscription    is   announced 
FOted  down  in  the  Australian  elec- 
tions, chiefly  by  the    Irish   vote,   it  is 
said,   due   to  reprisals   for   the   British 
attitude  on    Home   Rule. 

Berlin    reports    that    three    German    U- 

boats,   recently    returned    to    their   base 
after  raids  in  the  British  Channel,  have 
sunk,  within  three  days, vessels  amount- 
ing to  28,500  tons. 
to  view  of  latest  official  reports  to  the 

effect  that  the  Marina  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submersible  without,  warning, 
and  was  a  peaceful  merchant  craft,  it  is 
saul  by  the  press  that  (he  submarine 
Question  has  been  thrown  back  into 
Its    original    state,    and     that     a,    break 

between  the  United  States  and  Germany 

is  imminent. 


MEXICAN  AFFAIRS 
tober  27.— Vfflistas  are  reported  at   El 

1  aso  to  have  burned  a  bridge  at  Ortiz. 
south  of  Chihuahua  City,  cutting  off 
'•'enforcements  expected  by  General 
I'vvino  fn.ni  Torreon.  Bandits  are 
:l|so  said  to  be  operating  trains  on  the 
western  division  of  the  Mexican  North- 
western Railroad,  between  SantaYsabel 
:m»  San  Antoni,..  A  Carranza  official 
announces  that  Chihuahua  City  is 
s-amsoned  by  11,000  Carranzistas. 
tober  28.— Carranza  gives  a  statement 
io  the  press  m  which  he  states  that  he 
will  soon  suppress  the  rebel  movement 
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1  uncK!    Put  pictures  in  your 
letters  and  forms.  Easily  done 

— without  cuts — on  the  new  mimeo- 
graph.   And  you  g,et  wonderfully  clear, 
sharp,  satisfying  duplicates.     A  thin 
master  sheet  of  dark  blue  paper — waxless, 

indestructible — has   made  the  mimeograph  the  ideal 
all-purpose   duplicating   machine.     Reproduces  type- 
writing, longhand,  ruled  forms,  sketches — on  the  same 
sheet — at  one  operation — without  en^ravin^s  or  type- 
setting and  distributing.     Works  at  low  cost,  in  your  own 
office,  to  suit  your  time.     Quick?     A  thousand  copies  done  in 
a  few  minutes!     Booklet  "L"  explains  how  the  improved  mimeo- 
graph   will  help  you  cut  expenses — will  widen  your   business 
horizon.     Write  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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in  Chihuahua;  lie  adds  thai  aid  lias  been 
1'urnished  to  the  Villistas  by  friends  in 
the  United  States. 
•tober  .SO.- -El    Paso    hears    thai    Santa' 
Rosalia  has  been  captured  by  Villa,  who 

has  also  occupied  Santa  Barbara  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  Parral  district, 
excepting  Parral  itself,  where  the  ban- 
dits were  surprized  by  General  Herrera. 

•loiter  31.  Villistas  are  reported  to  have 
seized  the  Carranzista  commander, 
General  Maycotte,  with  his  staff  in  the 
Bachinaba  Pass,  south  of  Chihuahua 
City. 

ovember  1. — By  destroying  the  railroad 
andjtelegrapb  lines  from  Chihuahua  ,<  'ily 
bo  Juarez,  the  Villista  bandits  succeed 
in  isolating  the  former.  As  food  is 
rce  in  the  state  capital,  it  is  said  by 
officials  that  Qeneral  Trevino  may  have 
bo  abandon  the  city  if  the  communica- 
tions remain  cut. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

Holier  26. — The  new  Trolpastta  Canal, 
between  Wener  Lake  and  the  North 
Sea,  is  opened  by  the  Swedish  King. 
1 1  took  seven  years  to  build. 

■tober  27. — Opposition  to  conscription 
m  Australia,  according  to  reports  from 
London,  brings  about  a  split  in  the 
Commonwealth  cabinet,  and  three 
ministers  resign. 

\  ienna  papers  announce  that  Dr.  von 
Koerber,  former  Austrian  Prime  Min- 
ister, has  been  appointed  Premier  to 
succeed  the  late  Count  Stuergkh, 
recently  assassinated. 

tober  30. — A  dispatch  received  in 
London  from  the  British  minister  to 
Abyssinia  states  that  a  battle  has  been 
fought  outside  the  capital,  resulting  in 
a  victory  for  the  new  government. 
Ras  Mikhacl,  father  of  the  late  king,  is 
taken  prisoner,  as  Zeoditu,  Menelik's 
daughter,  establishes  her  rule  on  a 
Brmer  basis. 

len.  Feng  Kwo-chang,  a  prominent 
supporter  of  Li  Yuan  Hung,  is  elected 
i  ice-President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
l>.\  the  Parliament. 

(tober  31.  Gen.  Huang  Sing,  formerly 
commander  of  the  rebel  army  in  China, 
dies  at  Shanghai.  lie  is  accredited 
ith  being  the  mainspring  of  the 
revolution  of  1911,  but  to  have  been 
atisfied  to  serve  as  Vice-Presidenl 
al  the  acclaimed  election  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen.  as  chief  executive. 

DOMESTIC 

'  ober  28.     Great  Britain's  reply  to  the 
American    protest,  against,   blacklisting 
American    firms   is   received   in   Wash- 
ington.    As  expected,  e\er\   demand  is 
rejected.     The  text  of  the  note  will  not 
I"'  published,  it  is  said,  before  election, 
■of.  Cleveland  Abbe,   widelj    known  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Weather  Bureau," 
dies  at  Washington,  aged  seventy-eight, 
after  a  year's  illness. 
<  oberW.     Mrs.  Mary  Fairbanks,  mother 
'I    Charles    W.    Fairbanks,    Republican 
Miidid.-ite  for  Vice-President,  dies  sud- 
''"Iv, -it- Indianapolis,  aged  eighty-seven. 
>ber  31.     Virginia,  becomes  the  eight- 
eenth Prohibition    State    as     the    new 
'in  "  Ian  goes  into  effect  at  midnight. 
jarles  Taze  Russell,  known  as  "  Pastor" 
Russell,   dies   suddenly    on    a    railroad 
''am  while  en   route  from   Los   Angeles 
o  New  York.     He  was  sixty-f our  years 
»    age,    and    widely    known    from    his 
lewspaper  sermons. 

w  ember  I.— The  German  submersible 
uerohantman  Deutschland  arrives  at 
^ew  London,  after  its  second  trip 
wross,  bringing  a  $10,000,000  cargo  of 
•nemicals,  gems,  and  securities.  The 
r,P  was  made  in  seventeen  days. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  ilii=  column,  to  decide  question*,  concerning  the  current 
iuo  of  words,  the  FonJk  c%  Wagnalls  NewStandard  Diclionarj 
ih  consulted  a«  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  rto  notice 
will  be  taken  o)  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  T.  S.,"  Middletown,  Ohio.  -"We  have 
had  quite  a  Dumber  of  extensive  arguments 
concerning  the  word  it.  some  time  ago  I 
wrote  an  article  that  contained  the  word  it  in 
the  genitive  case,  and  in  writing  the  same  I 
spelled  it  in  the  following  manner,  it's.  The 
proof-reader  objected  strenuously  to  such  an 
incorrect  usage.  Kindly  give  me  the  fullesl 
details  concerning  the  word  it  used  in  the  pos- 
sessive case,  and  its  spelling,  if  there  are  any 
rules  governing  same.  1  want  to  know  what  they 
are  and  where  found." 

Consult  the  New  Standard  Dicttonabt,  and 
learn  that  its,  without  the  apostrophe,  is  the  pos- 
sessive case  of  it,  and  that  it's,  wit  h  t  he  a  post  raphe, 
is  a  colloquial  contraction  of  the  words  "it  is." 
This  was  first  used  in  English  literature  by 
Skynner  in  "Usher's  Letters,"  published  in 
1025 — "  It's  likely  ray  Lord  Keeper  would  re- 
member me  the  sooner"  (p.  307).  One  may  say 
correctly  "a  cat  does  not  like  to  have  its  fur 
(the  fur  of  the  cat)  stroked  the  wrong  way."  but 
should  not  say  "to  have  it's  fur  (it  is  fur)  stroked 
the  wrong  way."  Altho  at  first  written  it's,  the 
best  literary  usage,  which  establishes  the  stand- 
ard of  good  English,  has  decreed  the  form  its 
to  bo  correct  for  close  on  a  century  of  time. 

"M.  O.  A."  nonne  Terre.  Mo. — "  (1)  What  is 
the  derivation  and  spelling  of  a  word  that  sounds 
like  soogan,  heard  in  parts  of  the  West,  and 
meaning  a  cheap  bedquilt?       Is  it    in  good  use' 

(2)  Can    the    word    eveninq   be   properly  used   to 
mean    the   part   of   the   day  after  twelve  noon  ' 

(3)  Did   ex-President  Wm.   H.  Taft  ever  sit   on 
the  Supreme  Bench?" 

(1)  The  word  you  seek  is  evidently  the  word 
suggan,  which  you  will  find  in  the  New  Stakdabd 
Dictionary  defined  as  "A  rope  made  of  twisted 
straw;  hence,  a  saddle,  collar,  or  bolster  so  made; 
also,  a  heavy  bed-coverlet."  This  term  is  from 
the  Gaelic  suaan,  "a  rope  of  twisted  straw  ";  Irish 
sugan,  "a  straw  or  hay  rope."  Dwelly,  in  his 
"Gaelic  Dictionary,"  spells  it  sugan.  and  gives 
the  following  definitions:  "  ■  I  A  rope  of  twisted 
straw;  (2)  A  rope  of  twisted  heath;  'i,  A  thatched 
rope.  i  A  horsed  collar;  "■  ^  straw  collar 
for  cattle."  Warrack  and  Grant,  in  their  "Scotch 
Dialect  Dictionary,"  spell  the  word  suaaati  and 
define  it  as  "a)  A  thick  coverlet;  _'  \  -addle 
of  straw  or  rushes."  The  term  is  in  use  in  3cOl 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  has  tin 
forms,  soogan,  soogaun,  sougan,  suggaun,  niggawn 
suggen,  all  of  which  are  Irish  'he  form  suggane 
being  in  use  in  the  Isle  <>f  Man.  Joyce,  in  his 
"English  as  \\v  Speak  It  in  Ireland  "  ;••!.'• 
defines    SUgan,    "A    straw     or    haj     rope     same    as 

soogan  "     Under  soogan,  on  page  -v.u)  he  gives  the 

additional   form   SUgaun,  and   defines  the   term   > 
"A    straw    or    hay    rope    twisted    In     the    hand' 
William  Carleton  uses  the  term  in  his  "Traits  and 
Stories  of  Irish   Peasantry."  published  in   Dublin, 
1S30-4.?,    on    page    210   of   the    edition    Issued    in 

1843:   "Gome  back  till  we  put  the  soogaun  about 

your  neck."      Oalne,  in    his  "Manxman.   '  uses  11 

in    Pari    2,    chapter    10;     "Caesar    was    making 

SUgganes  for  him  with  a  twister''  In  the  sense 
of  "A  saddle  of  siraw  or  rashes,  and  a  thick 
bed-coverlet,"  it  is  to  be  found  in  (.rose,  who 
defines  it  as  "  \  thick  wreath  made  of  straw  rope 
twisted  together  like  a  double  bolster,  which  is 
applied  along  a  horse's  back  b\  waj  of  pad  to 
keep  it  from  being  hurt  by  carrying  sacks  tllli-d 
with  peat  or  bog-fir,  which  are  commonh  brought; 

to  market  in  this  way."    Carleton, in  the  same 
work  as  cited  above,  edition  of  1881,  page  63,  saj  - 
"You  might   see  the  men  fixing  themselves  on 

their  SUggaumS."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
term     has     found     its    wa>     mining    ,nlr    Western 

mountaineers    through    some    Scottish    or    Irish 

settler  among  them.  Among  the  quotations  given 
above,  that  of  Grose  is  the  earliest  lTO(> 
Approximately,  morning  may  be  said  to  begin 
from  0  to  12;  afternoon,  from  12  to  6,  and 
evening,  ti  to  0.  and  night  0  to  (V  (3)  No:  William 
H.  Taft  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  Sixth  Gireuit. 


WailMl 

For  her  morning 
cup   of  delicious 

Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

She  knows  mat  it  is  good, 
even  if  she  doesn  t 
appreciate,  as  the 
older  members  of  , 
her  family  do, 
aiiJ  the  importance  of 
our    guarantee    of 

purity  and  wholesomeness. 

Choice    Recipe    Book    Sent    Free 

WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Ma55. 

57  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  ij  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  hut  a  a  1 
vativr  statement  of  what  \  Oil  can  <li>  if  you  follow 
the   Bavins,  lairl 

down  in  "7  Thi<=  remarkable  new 

l>ook  bv  T    D.    V 

Business,"  i-  not  on  the 

subject  01  thnlt.  b  tmcti 

cal  work-  -.it  once 
pcndable  Gnide-Book  of  the  r 
ttie  pitfalls  to   be 
advice  making  plain  t  h 

N-cn  well  called  "The  tOtl)  Century  Toor  Richard'." 
Among  its  hundreds  of  practical  features 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  work    '.  z.  interest  and  in- 

vestment table,  show  ins  bow  -.our  money 

earn  as  much  for 

If  financial  independence  1-  :   trv  to  get 

alone  witho  it    "Tht   Be  dollar  book 

worthhundredsof  dollar  reads  and  heeds  it. 

'Tht  Book  bound  vol- 

ume of  350  pages,  with  over  - 

Send  to-day  for  your  copy  of  this  tir-t  aid  to  success, 
which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  lite. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.    SI.00  net:  by  maa  SI  12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Can  Prosperity  Keep  Up? 

Prepare  now  to  offset  any 
business  effect  of  the  end- 
ing of  war. 

Keep  posted  on  what's 
happening  today  as  a  guide 
to  the  future. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars— which  will  be  sent 
gratis— address  Dept.  G-2-32  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

largest  Statistical  Organization  of  tta  Character 
In  the  World. 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


^  We  pay  6^  S.enred  by  Oklahoma 
Farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  *1 ,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single 
eent  lost  to  any  Investor  or  a  single 
foreclosure  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you  f  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSONCO..  Inc. 

31  Mate  National  Bank  Bid:;. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


■ 

To  Investors 

The  success  of  our  business 
rests  upon  a  permanent  cli- 
entele of  investors  who  come 
to  us  year  after  year  for  re- 
investing.    Therefore,  when 
we  offer  such  a  security   as 
the 

■ 

70/    CUMULATIVE 
/  /o    PREF.   STOCK 

■ 

OF  THE 

Michigan  Limestone  & 
Chemical  Company 

ii    is  with   the  sincere  belief  that 
on  its  record,  on  its  contracts  in 
hand,    and   on   the    indispensable 
value  of  limestone  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry, it  is  a  rational,  gratifying 
investment. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about 
our  methods,  and  especially 
this  particular  issue? 

ALLARD,KINNEAR  &  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Liberty  Street 
NEW  YORK 

■ 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


GREAT  RESULTS  POSSIBLE  FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL 

IT  is  noted  by  a  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  that  as  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal — this  canal  being  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal,  including  some  of 
its  branches  —  approaches  completion,  "a 
perception  of  the  extraordinary  character 
and  possibilities  of  the  work  begins  to 
dawn  on  the  people  of  the  State."  In 
order  fully  to  understand  what  the  enter- 
prise means  for  American  commerce,  and 
what  the  old  Erie  Canal  has  meant  in  past 
years,  the  writer  first  sets  forth  notable 
facts  in  the  history  of  this  famous  water- 
way. When  first  opened  in  1825,  the  Erie 
Canal,  except  for  certain  canals  in  China, 
was  the  longest  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
a  small  affair  as  canals  go  now — at  least  in 
other  respects — having  had  a  depth  of 
only  4  feet,  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  28, 
and  at  the  surface  of  70,  while  boats  built 
to  use  it  had  a  capacity  of  only  75  tons. 
Thirty-seven  years  later  it  was  found 
necessary  nearly  to  double  its  size.  Thence- 
forward, until  the  present  enterprise  was 
undertaken,  the  canal  since  1862  had  not 
been  improved  except  for  a  partial  enlarge- 
ment in  1892,  which  did  not  sensibly  in- 
crease its  general  dimensions  and  capacity. 
Before  the  original  canal  was  built,  it  had 
cost  about  one  hundred  dollars  to  move  a 
ton  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 
After  the  canal  was  opened  the  cost  fell 
to  ten  dollars  a  ton,  and  at  that  rate  left 
a  substantial  profit  to  boatmen.  Cities 
along  its  sides  received  a  great  impetus  in 
growth,  while  New  York  City,  owing  to 
this  waterway,  "first  attained  its  proper 
standing  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  country."  As  to  the  new  enterprise, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  open  for  traffic 
in  its  entire  length  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
year,  the  writer  presents  interesting  facts : 

"The  Erie  Canal,  before  the  present 
improvement,  was  352  miles  long;  its 
length  will  be  reduced  to  342  miles  when 
the  improvement  is  complete.  The  branch 
to  Oswego  is  38  miles  long,  and  will  be,  when 
straightened  and  deepened,  32  miles;  the 
Champlain  Canal  in  its  improved  state  will 
still  be  about  66  miles  long.  Of  these  440 
miles  of  canal,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  12 
feet,  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  75  feet, 
and  with  locks  capable  of  passing  barges 
having  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  each,  290 
miles  are  open,  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  entire  canal,  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake  Ontario,  may  be  ready  for  operation 
next  year. 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  will  be  a 
new  canal  system,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  old  channels  have  been  entirely 
abandoned  over  considerable  portions  of 
the  route.  The  whole  undertaking  is 
unquestionably  as  great  an  enterprise  for 
our  day  as  was  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal  for  that  of  Governor  Clinton. 
Relatively  considered,  it  is  a  larger  pub- 
lie  improvement  for  the  State  of  New  York 
to  have  carried  out  than  is  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

"To  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  en- 
larged canal  on  the  future  trade  of  this 
port  the  fact  should  ho  remembered  that 
the  distance  from  Lake  Erie  to  Liverpool 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  route  is  about  450 
miles  shorter  than  by  any  route  across 
the  Stato  of  New  York.     In  other  words, 


by  far  the  shortest  distance  from  the  Gres 
Lakes   to   the   Atlantic   lies,  not  throug 
this  State,  but  through  the  Georgian  Ba 
district   to   Montreal   and    Quebec.     Tfc 
Soulanges  Canal,  which  was  the  last  lin 
of  the  improvement  around  the  rapids  t 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  was  opened  fc 
business    in    the    spring    of    1900.     Th 
chain  of  improvements  gave  a  waterwa 
from    Lake    Erie    through    the    Wellan 
Canal,    Lake    Ontario,    the   St.    Lawrenc 
River   and  its  canals  capable  of  carryin 
boats    and    barges    of    about    2,200   tor 
capacity.    The  size  of  the  locks  is  such  as  t 
admit  vessels  55  feet  long  and  12  to  14  fee 
draft,  depending  on  the  state  of  Lake  Eri* 
"Thus,  between  the  competition  of  th 
water  routes  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrenc 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  short  rail  lines  t 
Gulf  ports  on  the  other,  the  export  trad 
of  New  York  had  begun  to  be  seriously  in- 
paired.    This  was  especially  true  in  regar 
to  the  export  grain  trade,  the  retention  ( 
which  rendered  imperative  the  improv< 
ment  of  the  water  route  to  the  State  t 
the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  was  capabl' 
In  the  estimation  of  those  most  convei 
sant  with  the  subject,   the  port  of  Nel 
York  will  easily  recover  its  old  primacy  1 
grain  shipments  if    full  use  be  made  1 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  Barge  Cans 
These  include  grain  elevators  adequate  f 
the  demands  likely  to  be  made  on  the* 
no  less  than  a  well-equipped  fleet  of  boa 
and  sufficient  terminal  accommodations. 
"The  chief  argument  for  the  constn. 
tion  of  the  canal  ninety  years  ago  was  t 
necessity  of  having  a  cheap  transportati 
route  for  grain  and  lumber.    Tho  this  r 
continued  to  be  the  chief  function  of  t 
canal  down  to  the  present  time,  and  wlj; 
it  is  conceivable   that  grain  freights  \l 
furnish   the   chief  business  for  the  call 
barges,  it  is  possible  that  the  new  ca  1 
will  have  an  important  influence  in  cha  - 
ing  the  center  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus 
of  the  country.    Pennsylvania  got  it- 
as    the    great    iron-    and    steel-produo^ 
State    from    the   possession  of  iron-  si 
coal-mines.    At  present,  however,  the  gift 
source  of  iron  supply  is  northern  Michigi. 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.    The  iron  eit  * 
goes  to  Chicago  or  comes  down  the  Las 
to  northern   Ohio   ports,   and  hence   \& 
business  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  is 
been  built  up  in  Ohio  and  Illinios.    But) if 
Lake  ores  can  be  laid  down  at  any  jjrt 
on  a  water  route    between  Buffalo  |W 
New  York  at  a  less  cost  than  th' 
be  laid  down  in   Pittsburg.     There  utf 
abundance    of    suitable    limestone  wip 
the  State  of  New  York,  adjacent  I 
water  route,  and  the  improvements  W 
approaching  completion  will  make  a  li- 
able the  Lake  Champlain  iron  ores,  as  el 
as  those  of  Cuba,  for  a  very  econor'a' 
mixture.     Hence,  if  our  new  water  lit' 
to  tidewater  proves  capable  of  maki   ■ 
rate  of,  say,  twenty-six  cents  a  ton  )jn 
Buffalo  to  this  port,  New  York  can  him 
fail  to  take  its  proper  place  among  the  Jpa* 
iron-  and  steel-manufacturing  States.'] 

As  to  the  relation  and  value  of  thi  im- 
proved canal  system  to  trade  in  a  najM 
sense,  another  article  in  the  same    I1 
has  declared  that  there  is  no  question  "° 
raised  on  those  points.     \n  consequei]J> 
the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  other  scjpes 
of  water  communication  are  on  fool  Is' 
where  in  the  country,  which  may  con  I 
materially  to  the  whole  interior  cou  rj  - 
futuro  development: 

"First  is  one  to  connect  the  Ohiofej 
at   Pittsburg  with   Lake   Erio  by     llDe 
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"Yes  indeed  boss — our  GMC  Trucks 

stand  the  gaff" 


As  a  rule  truck  drivers  don't  enthuse 
— yet  invariably  you'll  find  GMC 
drivers  GMC  boosters. 

Ask  a  GMC  driver  about  the  pulling  power 
of  his  truck — its  ability  to  withstand  the 
gaff — question  him  concerning  the  atten- 
tion it  requires,  and,  in  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  language,  you'll  get  information 
of  vital  interest  and  value. 

Coming  from  the  man  who  fairly  lives  with 
the  truck  and  sees  it  under  all  conditions — 
whose  opinion  is  absolutely  without  bias, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  that  the  truck  has 
done  all  that  he  claims,  and  has  deserv- 
ingly  earned  his  praise. 

Aside  from  the  greater  pulling  power  of 
GMC  Trucks  and  their  ability  to  master 
every  conceivable  driving  condition,  drivers 
appreciate  the  common-sense,  practical 
construction  of  GMC  Trucks.  They  know 
the  value  of  their  utter  simplicity,  their 
freedom  from  complicated  parts,  and  the 
easy  accessibility. 


And,  it's  the  simple,  practical  construc- 
tion of  GMC  Trucks  that  appeals  to  the 
experienced  truck  buyer  and  means  much 
to  the  owner  in  lower  operating  ex- 
pense, lower  maintenance  cost,  and 
longer  service. 

For,  owners  have  come  to  realize  that 
when  the  driver  can  understand  his  truck, 
can  make  necessary  adjustments,  and 
care  for  it  without  great  trouble  or  labor, 
excessive  repairs  and  replacements  are 
thereby  eliminated. 

And  that's  one  big  reason  why  GMC 
Trucks  cost  less  to  operate  per  ton  mile 
per  year.  They  are  built  to  stand  the 
punishment  of  hardest  day-in-and-day- 
out  service  —  to  satisfy  the  owner  and 
gain  the  driver's  good  will. 

If  you  are  about  to  install  motor  equipment 
for  the  first  time,  or  are  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  trucks,  we  urge  you  to  see 
the  nearest  GMC  dealer  or  to  write  TRUCK 
HEADQUARTERS.  Then  talk  with  GMC 
drivers  and  learn  more  about  GMC  Trucks. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the   Units  of  the   General  Motors   Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Direct  Factory  Branches:  New  York,   Boston,    Chicago,   Philadelphia,   St.  Louis 
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Are  10c  cigars  an 
extravagance  for  you? 

Would  you  like  to  buy,  at  $5.00  per  hun- 
dred, cigars  that  you  will  enjoy  every  bit  as 
much  as  those  you  now  buy  at  10c  or  3  for 
a  quarter? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 

You  must  buy  your  cigars  from  the  factory. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  we  be- 
gan to  sell  cigars  direct  from 
our  factory  to  the  smoker. 

That  this  was  the  right  idea, 
the  one  economical  method  of 
selling  cigars, is  proved  not  only 
by  l  he  success  of  our  business 
but  by  another  important  fact 
which  you  are  bound  to  have 
observed. 

The  retail  cigar  store  has  been 
steadily  working  to  get  in  closer 
touch  with  cigar  factories.  Retail 
stores  now  tell  you:  "We  own  or  con- 
trol this  brand"  or  "We  are  agents 
for  that  brand." 

These  statements  are  usually  true. 
They  illustrate  a  tendency  to  take 
.steps  to  bridge  a  gap  that  we  jumped 
clear  over  fourteen  years  ago  —  the 
gap  between  the  cigar  maker  and  the 
cigar  smoker. 

Our  panatela  is  a  good  example  of 
how  the  factory  to  smoker  idea  re- 
duces the  cost  of  your  cigars. 

This  panatela  is  a  hand  made  cigar, 
rolled  in  a  model  factory,  by  skilled, 
adult,  male  cigarmakers.  It  has  a  long 
liller  of  Cuban  grown  Havana  tobac- 
co, properly  cured.  The  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra.  It  is  five  inches 
long,  panatela  shape,  a  trifle  thicker 
than  the  average  panatela — not  quite 
so  thick  as  a  Londres. 

Ask  for  this  kind  of  cigar  at  any  retail 
store  and  the  cigar  offered  will  be  not 
less  than  three  for  a  quarter  in  price. 

Our  price  is  $5.00  per  hundred, 
$2.50  per  box  of  fifty.  Order  a  box 
from  our  factory  and  if  the  cigars,  as 
smoked,  are  not  exactly  as  claimed, 
they  cost  you  no  money  at  all. 

OUR  OFFER  is:  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

Besides  our  Panatela  we  make  six- 
teen other  cigars  including  a  numbfcr 
of  Clear  Havana  shapes.  Our  com- 
plete catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

In  fdering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZK 
AND    SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Hf>  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Plen.se  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.    $25Certificate8ol  Depositalsoforsaving  investors. 


PERKINS  8.  CO.   Lawrence   Kans 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


\  -mall  firel  payment  enables  .\ou  to  purchase 
iare  or  bond,  or  as  many  as  you  care  to, 
ol  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility 
liea.  The  balance  may  be  paid  in  con- 
venient monthly  installments  of  $5,  $10,  $20, 
etc.,  depending  upon  number  purchased. 

may  divide  your  investment  among  sev- 
eral dividend  paying  securities  under  this  plan. 
Write  for  "Booklet  B.  2" 
II    I  rig  and    fully   explains  "The 

Partial  Payment  Plan."     Free  upon  request. 

SHEtDOM^ORGAii 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  Yurk  Stock  Exchange 

UlllinillDllllllillll! 
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running  nearly  due  north.  Then  there  is 
the  plan  for  cutting  a  straight  passage 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan. 
Next  conies  the  improvement  of  the 
established  and  quite  insufficient  canals 
across  Illinois,  connecting  the  lakes  with 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  finally  a  water- 
way from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

"The  development  of  these  various 
fines  will  have  an  influence  upon  the 
trade  from  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley 
and  from  the  plains  of  Canada  through 
the  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  ocean." 

UNION  PACIFIC'S  PROSPERITY 

For  many  weeks  there  has  been  recurrent 
discussion  in  financial  circles  of  a  possible 
extra  dividend  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Besides  having  large  earnings  for  the 
3 1  >a  r  ending  on  June  30,  now  estimated 
at  15.65  per  cent.,  this  company  has  a  profit- 
and  -  loss  surplus  in  cash  deposits  and 
blocks  of  securities  for  which  there  is  a 
ready  market,  of  a  total  value  estimated  at 
over  $124,000,000.  This  surplus  is  not  in 
any  way  tied  up,  but  is  a  net  and  free 
surplus,  available  for  distribution  among 
stockholders.  Besides  t  his  sunt  the  road 
has  over  $40,000,000  in  a  reserve  against 
depreciation  of  investments  or  for  ap- 
propriating for  additions  and  betterments. 
Following  are  some  details  given  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

"In  its  treasury  Union  Pacific  on  June 
30  had  $69,528,047  par  value  of  stocks  of 
non-affiliated  railroad  companies,  and 
$110,291,300  par  value  of  bonds,  notes, 
and  equipment  trusts  held  as  investments. 
The  majority  of  the  stocks,  including 
$20,000,000  New  York  Central,  is  pledged 
under  the  Oregon  Short  Line  4  per  cent, 
refunding  mortgage  The  balance  of  the 
entire  investment  holdings  is  unpledged, 
and  consists  of  small  blocks  which  could  bo 
easily  marketed.  In  addition,  on  June  30, 
Union  Pacific  had  a  round  $35,000,000  of 
cash,  time  deposits,  and  loans  to  its  credit. 
In  short,  if  it  so  desired,  this  leading  trans- 
continental railroad  could  summon  its  $125,- 
000,000  surplus  in  cash  on  short  order  and 
hand  it  over  to  stockholders. 

"Undoubtedly,  more  or  less  of  this  sur- 
plus will  be  so  distributed  eventually. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  such  distribution  will 
thaw  out  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
Union  Pacific  management.  It  does  little 
good  to  remind  Government,  and  commis- 
sions, and  labor  organizations  that  Union 
Pacific  is  earning  only  7  per  cent.,  or  6  per 
cent.,  or  5  per  cent,  on  its  investment  from 
railroad  operation,  and  that  the  balance 
comes  from  its  operations  as  a  banker, 
using  wealth  not  earned  in  the  railroad 
field.  What  labor,  and  commissions,  and 
Administration  officials  remember  is  that 
Union  Pacific  last  year  had  a  total  surplus 
income  of  15.65  per  cent,  for  common  stock, 
and  it  would  take  the  cube  of  Job's  patience 
and  Solomon's  wisdom  to  convince  the 
public  that  with  such  an  income  Union 
Pacific  is  entitled  to  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates. 

"The  company's  income  on  investment 
outside  of  its  own  railroad  field  totaled 
$11,751,744  in  the  year  ended  June  30. 
This  is  slightly  over  5  per  cent,  on  the 
outstanding  common  stock.  Had  these 
holdings  been  distributed  to  stockholders 
through  an  extra  dividend,  Union  Pacific 
would  have  shown  less  than  6  per  cent, 
earned  ott  the  common  stock  in  some  of  the 
recent  lean  years.  Undoubtedly,  such  an 
extra  dividend,  liquidating  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  investments,  would 
be  accompanied  by  reduction  of  the  regular 
<S  per  cent,  annual  dividond  rate,  just  as 
distribution  of  its  B.  &  O.  shares  was  fol- 
lowed by  change  of  (hat  rate  from  10  per 
cent,   to  S  per  cent.     Nevertheless,  such 


A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 


Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and offii 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections, comt 
ing  practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearan 
Above  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  v, 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors:  price:  i 
#1.25,  leg  base  $1.50 — combination  complete  J8.00.  Otl 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  ord 
of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalizec 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ( 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  V 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  23-N 
The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N 
Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


A  Dividend  Every  Month 

may  be  obtained  by  buying  good  stocks  availablt 
on  the  partial  payment  plan.  Ask  forCircularG-14 

HARTSHORNE 

Members  New  York  -^*ND  Send  for 

Stock  Exchange         PICABIA  Odd  Lot  BookU. 

7  Wall  street.  Ken  York  Citj 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETUR0 

Actual  search  free,   iu 

sketch    or    model.     go-[<e, 

1916  Edition  Patent  Book|e. 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  260  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  C 


PATENTS 


FijRSt  Farm  Mortgage 


J  L 


Amongst  conservative  investoi 

from    all    sections  our  mor 

gages  are  known  as  standai 

investments.  33  years' experiem 

enables  us  to  pass  accurately  < 

the  desirability  of  loans.    Send  fore 
ecriptive    pamphlet    "A"     and   curre 

offerings.        We're  Right  on  the  Groui 

E.J.LANDER  6  CO 

'883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital  and  5urplu&  One  Half  Million  Dollar-' . 


INVEST 

In  Stocks  and  Bonds 
Under  the 

Partial  Payment  Pla 
Pearl  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1881 
Members  of   New  York  Stock  Exchang. 

7 1  Broadway     New  York  Ci 

Telephone  Rector  85s 

Write  for  Booklet  "L.  D." 
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-,xAer«  Location 
of  4  Lots  @$I720  c 


No.  1.    APARTMENT  HOUSE  SECTION.    4  Lots— $1,720  Each 

Across  street  from  J 125, 000  apartment  house — all  rented  for  J 24, 000  per 
year  on  land  purchased  from  us  at  $3,000  per  lot.  Soon  after  subway  trains 
(3  minutes  away)  are  running  up  Broadway  next  year,  these  lots  should  be 
in  strong  demand  at  greatly  increased  prices. 

First  payment,  J 86  on  each  lot,  and  J 18  per  month  for  two  years.  There- 
after |12  per  month. 


No.  2.    GRAND   APARTMENT   HOUSE    LOCATION 
5  Lots,  $3,000  Each — Not  Less  Than. J'.,   Lots  to  1  Buyer 

Finest  section  of  Brooklyn.  These  apartments  are  rented  for  $9  pci 
room  per  month,  and  are  almost  equal  to  Manhattan  apartments  renting 
for  $25  per  room  on  lot3  valued  at  $25,000. 

First  payment,  $350  on  each  plot  of  2'/i  lots,  and  $70  per  month  for  2 
years.  Thereafter  $20  per  month. 


ON  THE  "EDGE  OF  THE  BOOM" 

NEW   YORK    CITY   LOTS 


New  York  City  is  on  the  edge  of  a  great  social  up- 
heaval—  a  gigantic  movement  of  population  from  the 
center  to  the  suburbs  has  begun.  Even  this  year  it  is  shown 
by  a  decrease  in  real  estate  values  in  Manhattan  (the  central 
Borough)  aggregating  $47,000,000,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  aggregating  $4 1 ,000,000. 
(The  New  York  Times  saps  editorially.) 

This  is  happening  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  not  one  foot 
of  the  new  dual  subway  yet  penetrates  Manhattan  Island 
(except  a  link  between  Canal  Street  and  Brooklyn  Bridge). 

In  about  one  year  ten  tracks  through  Brooklyn  will 
give  access  to  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  two  years 
seventeen  tracks  will  bring  passengers  from  nearly  all  our 
properties  to  the  center  of  New  York. 

The  real  estate  market  is  very  quiet.  That  it- is  possible 
for  us  to  sell  lots  at  the  prices  we  asked  five  years  ago  seems 
almost  inconceivable,  but  the  panic  of  1 907,  and  an  extrava- 
gant city  government,  held  values  back  notwithstanding  a 
growth  of  half  a  million.  To-day,  all  is  changed.  New  York 


is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  America.  The  municipal 
expenses,  while  large,  are  scientifically  handled,  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly,  and  soon  all  residents  of  Manhattan 
will  be  able  to  reach  our  land  where  values  in  many  in- 
stances are  not  over  I  0^c  of  equally  desirable  property  in 
old  New  York  City. 

We  shall  probably  never  offer  large  parcels  of  real 
estate  again.  Our  companies  own  about  1  2,000  lots,  but 
they  are  now  nearly  all  under  development.  We  intend 
this  winter  to  select  only  plots  that  are  desirable  for  the  out- 
of-town  owner,  and  offer  these  to  the  public  under  our 
matchless  terms,  with  Free  Deed  in  Case  of  Death 
Feature,  Surrender  Value,  etc.,  etc.  Only  4V2Cc  interest 
on  unpaid  balance. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  bargains  which  we 
think  cannot  be  duplicated  in  this,  or  any  other  city,  for  in- 
vestment purposes,  if  they  can  be  held  until  the  inevitable  rise 
comes,  which,  by  reason  of  increasing  rents,  increasing  trans- 
portation and  increased  prosperity,  should  be  close  at  hand. 


No.  3.    BUSINESS   BARGAINS— 2  Lots  at  $2,200  Each 

Within  one  minute  from  an  elevated  station  of  Dual  Subway  System  to  be 
■  ation  within  a  year — you  can  see  the  L  structure  nearly  completed. 
isl   unlimited  possibilities  for  increase — great  chance  for  money-saver. 
First  payment,  $110  on  each  lot,  and  $22  per  month  for  2  years.    There- 
after $14  per  month. 


Ni>.  ■».    SEA  BEACH  SUBWA1    STATION 

Our  Low  Priced  Leaders 

25  lots  at   $990  each.      Easy  walking  rlJBtanre   (S  minutes)   from  UK- 
Station.     Great  opportunity  for  small  investor. 
$10  down,  $10  pet  month  thereafter. 


Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

(  Tie  to  New  York  at  any  time  within  90  days 
'|;r  date  of  your  purchase;  visit  our  properties 
lb  our  representatives;  keep  what  you  have 

*  ruYi  '^'"k    '*    is    l^e    kest   bargain    in    our 

|  .000,000  holdings;  change  it  for  any  other 

,  if  you  will,  or  go  to  our  cashier's  desk  and 

r,  back  every  dollar  you  have  paid  us  if  you 

8'  not  satisfied  with  any  of  our  lots. 

j    Free  Trip  To  New  York 

.  want  every  customer  to  visit  New  York 
|  inspect  his  purchase,  and  we  therefore 
n-e  the  following  offer,  viz.:  We  will  allow 
Y  entire  railroad  fare  to  New  York  City  and 
run.  not  to  exceed  $36.  crediting  the  full 
dl'unt  on  your  purchase.  We  only  require  that 
j  i  inspection  be  made  with  our  representative 
within  one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 


Now,  won't  you  write  to-day 
or,  better  still,  send  first  pay- 
ment and  we  will  make  the 
best  selection  from  the  lots 
remaining  unsold. 

Give  us  number  of  parcel 
in  which  you  are  especially 
interested. 

Wood,  Harmon  &  Co. 

DEPT.  M  1 

261  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  References 

We  have  been  in  business  for  twenty-nine 
years  and  are  considered  the  largest  real  es- 
tate concern  in  the  world.  We  refer  you  to 
your  own  bank  or  any  commercial  agency 
regarding  our  financial  standing  and  reputation. 


COUPON:      Sign.    Detach    and 

Messrs.  WOOD.  HARMON  &  CO 
Dept.  M  I,  261  Broadway.  New  York 

Please  send  particulars  of  Plot  No. 


Mail 


Na 


Addi 
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Erector  Toy  Engineering 

FOR     BOYS 

"»T*S  GREAT  FUM-ITS  REAL  ENGINEERING" 


The  Greatest  Fun 
Ever  Planned  for  Boys 


That  is  what  Erector  Toy  Engineering  is!  It's  play  - 
but  play  with  an  object.  There's  a  big  goal  to  aim  for — the 
boj  can  win  Fame,  Honors  and  other  Rewards  in  his  boy 
world  of  engineering  just  as  the  grown-up  engineer  does 
in  his  world  of  engineering. 

See  how  like  a  real  engineer  the  Erector  boy  can  be! 
First  he  is  elected  a  member  of  The  Gilbert  Institute 
of  Erector  Engineering.  Then  he  starts  out  at  once  to 
win  Fame  and  Rewards  by  duplicating  big  engineering 
feats  with  Erector. 

He  earns  the  Degree  of    "Erector  Engineer," — then 
"Erector  Expert  Engineer,"  and  finally  attains  the  gre, 
I  .une,  Honors  and  Rewards  of  his  engineering  world  by 
winning  the  Degree  of  "Erector  Master  Engineer."     II  • 
obtains    handsome  Diplomas  awarding    these   Degrees. 


All  boys  know  that  Erector  i-  the  steel  con- 
struction toy  which  enables  you  to  build  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  bridges,  buildings,  battle- 
ships, and  hundreds  of  other  t  flings.  No.  4  is  the 
most  popular  Erector  set  because  it  includes  the 


With  the  highest  honor  he  also  receives  a  handsome  Gold 
Fraternity  Pin — a  good  salaried  position  with  us  during  the 
holiday  season — -and  the  finest  recommendation  to  any 
business  house  to  whom  he  may  wish  to  apply  for  a  position. 

A  ny  boy  enjoys  that  kind  of  fun !  And  he  can  enter  the 
53000  Prize  Contest  too,  and  possibly  win  the  big  Saxon 
Automobile  —  the  Shetland  Pony  —  or  one  of  the  498 
other  prizes. 

I  want  to  present  every  boy  with  a  copy  of  the  No- 
vember issue  of  my  boys'  magazine,  "Erector  Tips."  I 
will  include  also  my  big  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Master 
Engineer,"  to  all  boys  who  write  their  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  paper  and  mail  to  me.  Get  all  the 
facts  about  Erector  Toy  Engineering  and  the  big  Prize 
Contest,  by  sending  me  your  name  and  address  at  once. 


"The  Toy 
Like    Structural 
Steel" 


Erector  Electric  Motor  as  well  as  hundreds  >>( 
parts.  You  can  build  a  limitless  number  ol  good 
models  with  this  set.  See  it  in  youi  toj  store. 
Price,  complete  with  big  book  of  instructions, 
^5.00 — iu  Canada,  $7.50. 


Get  These  Big  Exclusive  Advantages  in  Erector 


I.  The  only  Actual  Structural  Steel 
Toy.  2.  The  lapped,  interlocking  edges 
of  Erector  Girder  (an  exclusive  pat- 
ented feature)  enable  you  to  build  - 
sided  and  square  columns.  3.  Each 
piece  is  stamped  accurately  out  of  steel. 
4.  Each  part  scientifically  made;  cor- 
rect in  design  and  proportion.  5.  More 
parts  for  building,  strongest  and  larg- 
est models.    6.  Every  essential  engi- 


neering part.  7.  Anything  mechanical 
can  be  duplicated  with  Erector.  8.  Big, 
reinforced  steel  wheels,  grooved  and 
hubbed  for  every  engineering  purpose. 

9.  You  can  make  big,  strong  models, 
some  20  ft.  long,  that  will  hold  a  man. 

1 0.  A  sturdy  Electric  Motor  comes  with 
most  sets  and  will  lift  200  lbs.  when 
properly  geared.  Scientifically  con- 
structed by  experts.    More  than  a  toy. 


Erector  Electrical  Set 

Be  an  Electrical  Engineer!     Here  is  the 
most  fascinating  plaything  for  teai  lung,  de- 
monstrating and  applying  if 
crets  and  principl  rieity 

that    has  ever  been  gotten   out. 
Learn  and  play  together!  Set  con- 
tains all  parts  for  building  motor 
and  other  apparatus — and  a  big  Illustrated  Elementary 
Course  in  .Electricity.    Price,  $5.00 — in  Canada,   S7.50. 


Operates  with  Reversing  Switch  Base, 
Control  Switch, ;ftluiti-geared  Motor 
Box.  11.  Three  big  Manuals,  show- 
ing over  500  exceptional  mechanical 
models.  In  addition  to  those  illus- 
trated thousands  of  other  models  can 
be  built,  depending  only  upon  your 
originality  and  skill,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing mechanical  but  can  be  duplicated 
with  Erector. 


The  Toy 
for  Young 
Architects' 


Finish  up  the  brick  work  of  your  Free  tor 
buildings  with  Brik-tor.  Each  set  con 
tains  hundreds  of  steel  bricks — bright  red 
ones,  slate  ones  for  roof  effects,  white  ones  for 
trimming-  There  are  Uoorp  and  windows,  too. 
Make  your  buildings  and  bridge  towers  even  more 
like  the  real  things]   Price,  $5 — in  Canada,  $".50. 


rff^.g22zjrM^    THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  CO.,  121  Fox  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


procedure  would  probably  benefit  the  stock- 
holder in  the  end  as  it  would  place  Union 
Pacific  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  fight 
the  railroad  battle  from  the  railroad 
standpoint. 

"Meanwhile,  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  inadvisability  of  interrupting  the  eight- 
hour  argument  with  noise  of  distribution 
of  railroad  wealth.  Union  Pacific  may,  as 
stated  heretofore,  distribute  part  of  its 
surplus  to  holders  of  the  common  stock 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  improbable 
that  it  will  so  dispose  of  the  bulk  of  its 
surplus  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided whether  Southern  Pacific  must  dis- 
pose of  the  Central  Pacific.  For  Union 
Pacific  has  long  desired  to  own  that 
property  and  will  undoubtedly  keep  its 
treasury  in  ample  ease  until  the  Central 
Pacific  case  is  finally  settled." 


THIS  COUNTRY  AS  A  CREDITOR 
NATION 

On  returning  from   Europe  in  the  last 
week  of  October,  H.  P.  Davison,  a  partner 
in  the  Morgan  firm,  made  interesting  state- 
ments bearing  on  the  growing  position  of 
the  United  States,  "after  the  war,"  as  a 
creditor  of    European   nations.      He   rioted 
particularly,    with    reference    to    England 
and  France,  that,  in  meeting  the  emerg 
suddenly   thrust  upon   them,  not  onl; 
organizing  and  training  the  armies  nee 
to  resist  a  force  already  fully  organized 
but  in  turning  their  whole  industrial  auc 
commercial    power    to    provide   arms  an< 
supplies  for  armies,   England  and  Franci 
had    to    depend    largely    on    using   thei 
financial  resources  and  their  credit  in  orde 
to  draw  supplies  from  other  countries.  E.\ 
cept  for  their  ability  to  accomplish  this  the; 
would  have    been    speedily    overwhelmec 
If    was    England's  command  of  the  sea: 
combined    with    her  accumulated   wealtl 
that  saved  both  her  and  her  allies  firoi 
early  destruction.    A  writer  in  Thejourm 
of  Commerce,  com  intuiting  on  Mr.  Davison 
visit    to    Europe    being    connected    wit 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Center  of  Winter 
Out-of-Door 
Life  in  the  Mid- 
dle South. 
Four  Excellent 
Hotels 

The  Carolina 
Hotel  and 
Cottages  open 
(or  the  season  Nov.  20. 

Holly  Inn,  Berkshire  and 

Harvard    open    early    in 

January. 

Three  18-hole  golf 
courses  and  new  9- 
hole  practice  course. 
The  fairways  re- 
ceived special  atten- 
tion this  year.  Horse 
Races  Frequent 
Trottings  Running 
andSteeplechases 
by  horses  from  pri- 
vate stables.  Tennis, 
model  dairy, shoot- 
ing preserve,  trap 
shooting. 

Excellent  new  roads  in  a  radius  of  50  miles  or  more. 
No  Consumptives  received  at  Pinehurst. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  and 
Washington  oia  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Only 
one  night  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Send  (or  illustrated  booklet  giving  (ull  information- 

Pinehurst  General  Office,  Pinebunt,  N.  C 


To  California 
«££?  Hawaii 

CPECIAL  Tours  leave  Chicago 
^  every  Saturday  evening  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  via  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North  Western 
Line. 

An  experienced  representative  ac- 
companies each  Tour.  All  Expense 
or  Independent  Travel — -whole  or 
part  trip.  We  look  after  all  your 
travel  comforts.  Let  us  send  you 
"Winter  Tours"  book  containing 
full  information  about  our  First 
Class  Tours. 

S.  A.  HUTCHISON,  Manager 
Department  of  Tours 
Room  206        226  W.  Jackson  St. 
CHICAGO  i 
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To  the  Tropics 
y-A  A  Cruise 


The  American  Express 
Travel  Department  an- 
nounces A  Cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  visiting  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica. 

24  restful  days  away  from  Winter  in 
tbe  romantic  American  Tropics. 

luxurious  steamer  under 
the  American  Flag.  Numer- 
ous shore  excursions. 

$290   and  upwards 

Ask  for  Booklet. 
American  Express  Company 

66  Broadway,  New  York 
Phila.    Boston    Chicago    San  Francisco 


TO  FUAtAWT  TWAVtL" 


'Paradise  of 

the  Pacific" 


Special  15-Day  Cruise,  $130  up 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco  every  .f  weeks, 
For  information  on  this  and  othei  

to  Australia,  China  ami    lapan       write 

Amalgamated  Travel  &  Tourist  An'n,   Inc. 
108L-120  Broadway,  Equitable  Bldg.,  New  x*orh 


I  HAVANA 


AND  POINTS 
IN  CUBA 

=  Acity  with  the  romance  of  Old  Spain 

=  and  the  conveniences  of  today.  Splen- 

=  did  hotels;  a  delightful  tropical  ch- 

ss  mate.  Horse  racing  at  Oriental  Park. 

|   NASSAU  BAHAMAS  i 

SE  Blue  skies  and  a  perfect  climate.  The  : 

=  ideal  place  for  polo,  motoring,  tennis  j 

=  and    surf-bathing.     Large    modem,,: 

=  hotels. 

=  Sailings  Thursdays  and  Satuioays  : 

—  Irom  New  York. 

MEXICO 

=    Regular  sailings  for  Progreso,  VeraJ 

—  Cruz  and  Tampico. 
H    Through  the  Panama  Canal  | 


Coast  ports  Central  America,  = 
and    Salina    Cruz,    Mexico,  direct  = 


West 


;  Regular    sailings.      Connections   ai  = 

=  Cristobal  (Colon)  for  South  Amends 

=  and  the  Orient. 

=  Splendid  accommodations  on  toomj— 

=  passenger  steamers,  sailing  under  ttr  = 

=  American   flag.     For  literature  H»fl| 

=  information  apply 

WARD    LINE     : 

=       New  York  and  Cuba  MailS.  S.Co..^ 
=     Foot  of  Wall  Street,        New  *or  _ 

nlillllllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIHIH«IIE 

"FLORIDA  BY  SE  " 

Delightful  Sail 

On  fine  steamers,  at  low  fares,  witp*' 
service,  to  Jacksonville  from  R 
Providence,  Philadelphia  and  Balti » ■ 
Tickets  include  meals  and  stateroom  ™ 
on  steamer.    Send  for  particulars,  c 
suit  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 
Merchants  &  Miners  Trans  Co. 

■  W.  P.  TURNER.  G.P.A.,  BalUnien 
"FINE8T  COASTWISE  TRIPS  In  the  Wit" 
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'rench  and  English  loans  to  be  placed  in 
his  country,  says: 

"What  we  are  especially  considering 
ow  is  the  financial  results  for  this  nation 
rhen  those  of  Europe  are  done  with  this 
estructive  and  exhausting  warfare.  We 
ave  been  enabled  to  profit  by  it  immensely, 
ho  in  a  way  to  make  life  harder  for  some 
f  our  people  while  adding  to  the  wealth 
f  others.  We  have  been  able  to  produce 
n  an  increasing  scale  all  manner  of  sup- 
lies  for  the  combatants  and  to  dispose 
f  them  at  a  large  profit.  We  have  thereby 
aid  off  a  large  volume  of  outstanding 
trdgn  business  indebtedness  in  com- 
lercial  and  corporate  loans.  We  have 
rawn  back  the  securities  upon  which  we 
ere  paying  interest  and  dividends,  with 
he  products  of  our  own  industry,  and 
ave,  besides,  accumulated  a  large  store 
I'  I  lie  gold  of  other  countries.  Besides  all 
hat,  we  have  been  making  business  loans 
a  them  out  of  our  gains,  taking  their 
Bounties  and  receiving  income  from  them, 
ye  have  even  loaned  to  their  Governments 
nd  taken  their  bonds  upon  which  they 
•ill  have  interest  to  pay  and  which  ulti- 
lately  they  will  have  to  redeem. 
"Here  is  where  the  grievance  of  Germany 
nd  her  allies  chiefly  lies.  All  this  help 
oes  to  her  enemies,  simply  because  they 
re  in  a  position  to  secure  it  and  she  is  not. 
t  does  not  come  from  any  violation  or 
isregard  of  neutrality,  but  as  a  result 
!  its  duties  and  the  circumstances  which 
ve  one  belligerent  an  advantage  over  the 
,her.  The  after-war  effect  economically 
id  financially  will  not  be  materially 
fferent  from  what  it  would  have  been  if 
le  other  belligerents  had  possest  this  ad- 
jmtage  or  it  had  been  divided  between 
em,  tho  the  way  it  has  happened  has 
ben  safer  for  us.  However,  the  inevitable 
'suit  is  going  to  be  that  the  United  States 
111  become  a  creditor  nation  instead  of 
debtor." 


True  to  Life.—"  Tell  me  honestly,"  said 
9  novel-reader  to  the  novel-writer,  "  did 
u  ever  see  a  woman  who    stood    and 
iped  the  floor  impatiently  with  her  toe 
w  several  moments,  as  you  describe?  " 
"  Yes,"   was  the  thoughtful  reply,    "  I 
«jl  once." 
'  Who  was  she?  " 
'  She  was  a  clog-dancer." — Tit-Bits. 


Make  your  fortune 
live  after  you 


Many  men  during  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work  have  earned  and  accu- 
mulated a  fortune  which  after 
their  death  has  been  dissipated 
through  mismanagement,  ignorance 
or  extravagance. 

You  can  guard  against  such  a  con- 
tingency and  make  your  fortune 
live  on  after  you  have  gone,  make 
it  perform  your  cherished  wishes, 
by  placing  it  in  trust  with  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company. 

If  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
keep  the  estate  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  friend  or  a  member  of 
the  family,  this  can  be  done  by 
appointing  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  as  co-executor  and  co- 
trustee with  the  friend  or  relative, 
thus  relieving  him  of  most  of  the 
burden  of  work  and  responsibility. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood 
is  that  the  highly  specialized  and 
competent  service  rendered  by  this 
Company  costs  no  more  than  the 
service  of  an  individual. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  you 
regarding  any  trust  or  banking 
matters  you  may  have  in  mind. 


i  Bankers  Trust  Company 


16  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


>' 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

omplete  Tours  with  escort  leave 
member  x8,  February  3  and  17  for 
uba,  Panama.  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
rRcntina,   Uruguay,    Brazil,   West 

.idies.     Superior     arrangements, 
lisurely  travel. 

ours  and  Tickets  Everywhere,  by  All 
outes,  with  or  without  Hotels,  etc. 
Trwtl  Service  Absolutely  the  Best 
Send  for  Booklet  desired 

HOS.  COOK  &  SON 

945  Brondwny,  New  York 

\wton,  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Los  An- 
1  lea,  San  Francisco.  Montreal.  Toronto 


Two  luxurious  -4  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  American  steamers  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica.  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

FOREIGN    TOURS 

Frequent  departures  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  for  South  America.  Ja- 
pan and  China,  and  South  Sea  Islands 
and  Australasia. 

Also  Tours  to  California 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York       Phila.       Chicago      San  Francisco 


WEST  INDIES— SOUTH  AMERICA 

Leisurely,  luxurious  travel 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149TremontSt.,Boston 


TENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

ENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
ugh  D.  SW1KT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
"■"s.  Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
M  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
ftiFT.  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


AS   WANTED.—  Manufacturers    are 

k     1    pa,cn,s  Procured   through    me. 

e  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 

«l  sent  tree.     I  help  you  market  your 

0  ,  Sfj    A&'ice  free.     R.   B.  Owen,  45 

v  1  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  EREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DUPLICATING     DEVICES 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  Jl  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin, 
Reeves  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Clci  >>i  Med    Col  u  inn 5 


PERSONAL 


REAL    ESTATE 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry,  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


For  Sale 

NEW   FLORIDA    BUNGALOW 

Close  to  Bellair  Golf  Lints 
and  hotel.  8  rooms,  2  baths; 
sleeping:  porch,beautiful  trees. 
Price    low,    or    might    rent. 


PON  till    »l>OR|l. 
MHormlrk  Hl.lc 


Ownrr 

<  blr.fo.  III. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OK  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery'  lor  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable.    Send  for   "Pointers''  to  A 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 

56  State  Street.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Establish  your  own  business  in  your  home 
town.  Exclusive  territory.  Quick  sales.  I50ri 
profit,  Unusual  opportunity.   Write  today. 

COM  BUSH)  DEVICES  CORPORATION 
No.  24S  West  54th  Street,  New  York 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Best  stock  of  guaranteed  typewriters.  J10 
up.  Remingtons,  Olivers,  Monarchs,  Un- 
derwoods. Factory'  rebuilt  at  great  cost 
saving.  Write  for  our  catalog  No.  78C. 
WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITE*  CO. 
166  N.  LaSalleSt..  Chicago. 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN   CALIFORNIA   will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.   Hospitable  neighbon    Good 
svh.vls  and  churches.   'A  rite  foi  oui  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L   SEAG RAVES,  Industrial  Commiss'r. 
AT&SE  Ry..  1937  Ry.  Exch..  Chicago. 

AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 

A  MANUFACTURER 
wants  eight  high  grade  men  as  distributors  to 
take  exclusive  rights  in  open  territory. 

REQUIREMENTS 
— some  experience  in  selling — good  personal 
appearance  —  car  owners  preferred  —  must 
have  sufficient  capital  to  finance  themselves 
while  developing  their  business — to  maintain 
their  own  office  and  start  with  a  small  initial 
stock  of  merchandise. 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO.. 
Desk  10,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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Correct  Jewelrv  for  M.en 


g8# 


(i  K  L 


2  KS 


Boxes  are  finest  Parisian 
ivory.  In  round  box,  2 
plated  collar  buttons  (one 
long  and  one  short  for  front 
and  back  i,  75c;  4  plated 
collar  buttons  in  box  $1.25 


III  square  box,  2  solid  !-!  kt 
gold  collar  buttons,  $.3.25; 
2  solid  tO  kt. collar  buttons 
$2.25.  Boxes  may  be  used 
for  stamps,  trinkets,  etc. 


Set  shown  In  box. 
Studs,  50  K  P.  $1.00 
Links,  57  KP,  $2.50 


102  K 

Evening  jtjwelry.     :i  btud*. 
4    veil,    buttons,   links   to 
match,  set  8ft. 2ft.    gtudx 
and    links,  M3.O0. 
Special   b  o  x  e  * 
furnished  with 
each   set  ai  ev- 
ening jcwelr> 
and    with   each 
slud  &  link  set. 


y 


CJ 


Two  Gifts  in  One 

For  his  Christmas — Krementz  I4kt.  rolled  gold  plate 
jewelry  in  a  beautiful  Parisian  ivory,  plush  lined 
gift  box.     Initials  can  be  engraved  on  the  lid. 

Remove  the  jewelry,  reverse  the  box — he  has  a  jewel 
box — a  handy  receptacle  for  collar  buttons,  studs 
and  trinkets— a  gift  in  itself. 

Lucky  is  he  if  his  wife  or  sister  does  not  appropriate 
this  box  for  her  own  use.  Its  attractiveness  is  as 
appealing  to  women  as  its  utility  is  to  men. 

Send  for  Our  New  Booklet 

''Krementz  Correct  Jewelry  for  Men" 

As  you  turn  page  after  page  of  this  booklet,  you  are. 
sure  to  find  at  least  one  design  that  will  please  "him." 
You  have  your  choice  of  18  styles  of  collar  buttons; 
of  48  latest  designs  in  one-piece-bean-and-post  cuff 
buttons  alone,  as  well  as  loose  links  and  tie  clasps; 
of  29  sets  of  evening  jewelry;  of  20  combinations  in 
gift  boxes,  ranging  in  price  from  75c  to  $5.00. 

Send  a  postal  card  for  this  booklet.  Take  it  with 
you  when  you  go  to  your  dealer's.  If  he  has  not  in 
his  stock  the  designs  you  select,  he  can  secure  them 
for  you.  Your  dealer  sells  Krementz  jewelry  under 
this  guarantee: — 

11  If  damaged  from  any  cause  at  any  tune  any 
dealer  anywhere  (or  we)  will  replace  it  free." 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

18  Chestnut  St.  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Cull  I  Cut  ton:'. 

made  with 

unbreakable 

one- piece 

bean -ami-post 
$2.00  a  pair. 


ill  KE 


Tie  Clasps 
$1.00  each 


the  recipient  of   you 
lias    a    beautiful     Paris 
Ivory  jilusli  lined  jewe 
trinket  box.     Initials  in 
be  engraved  on  lid. 


_. 
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WHY  WILSON   WON 


ANEW  SECTIONALISM,  a  political  revolution,  a  new 
era  in  American  politics — these  are  some  of  the  phrases 
used  by  Eastern  observers  in  discussing  the  dramatic 
reversal  of  the  election  verdict  by  Western  votes  after  the  loss 
of  the  great  pivotal  Eastern  States  had  led  virtually  every 
morning  paper  in  the  Union  to  announce  President  Wilson's 
defeat.  The  result  reveals  "a  new  political  alinement,"  and 
"this  is  the  tremendous  fact 
of  the  election,"  declares  the 
Progressive  Philadelphia  North 
American.  "The  scepter  of 
power  is  passing  to  the  West  in 
conjunction  with  the  South  and 
Southwest,"  says  the  indepen- 
dent New  York  Evening  Post; 
and  it  adds:  "Mr.  Wilson  has 
shown  us  all  that  we  must  roll 
up  our  political  maps  and  make 
one  entirely  new." 

For  half  a  century,  as  one 
editor  remarks,  "New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana  had  been  the 
United  States  in  a  national  elec- 
tion." But  now,  says  the  Demo- 
cratic New  York  World,  "the 
cash-register  patriotism  of  New 
York  has  been  spat  upon  by  a 
virile  American  West  that  is 
keeping  the  faith  of  the  fathers," 
and  this  means  "the  beginning 
of  a  new  political  era."  Whal 
might  perhaps  be  interpreted  as 
a  courteous  Western  expression 
of  this  same  view  reaches  us  from 

Minnesota  in  the  statement  of  the  editor  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
(Ind.)  that  the  unexpectedly  large  Wilson  vote  in  that  State 
"represents,  in  a  way,  the  West's  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  political  and  financial  control  of  the  East."  "Wall 
Street  may  have  a  mortgage  on  the  effete  East,"  telegraphs  the 
secretary  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Independent  League  of 
California  to  a  New  York  newspaper,  "but  the  West  does  its 
own  thinking."  Many  will  recall  Mr.  Bryan's  dream  that  the 
West  would  some  day  decide  a  Presidential  election,  and  one 
New  York  paper  reminds  us,  "in  the  interest  of  accuracy,"  that 
"aside  from  the  South,  the  Wilson  majorities  come  mainly  from 
the  territory  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  did  his  campaigning  for 
Wilson  this  year."  This  campaigning,  of  which  only  the 
faintest  echoes  reached  us  in  the  East,  took  Mr.  Bryan  through 
nineteen  States  in  eight  weeks,  during  which  time  he  made 
four  or  five  speeches  a  day,  always  driving  home  these  two 
ideas:  That  the  Government  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the 
reactionaries  who  were  repudiated  by  the  progressive  element 
of  their  own  party  in  1912;  and  that  the  President  should  not 
;"  rebuked  for  keeping  the  country  out  of  war  with  Mexico 
and  Europe. 

While  many  observers  are  chiefly  imprest  by  this  alleged 
new  sectionalism  which  Col.  Henry  Watterson  discerns  "showing 
its  ugly  visage  in  the  opposing  returns  of  East  and  West,  thrust- 
ing into  the  background  and  making  a  side-show  of  tho  old 


alinements  of  North  and  South,"  others,  according  to  their 
points  of  view,  see  in  the  result  only  a  vindication  of  President 
Wilson's  Administration,  or  a  triumph  of  Progressivism,  or  a 
victory  for  the  independent  voter,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even 
the  uncompromisingly  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  recalling 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  first  Democratic  President  elect- 
ed to  succeed  himself  in  eighty-four  years,  declares  that  "only 

deliberate    and    intentional    in- 
justice could  obscure  the  extent 
of     his     personal     triumph" — a 
triumph   that   makes  him   "the 
strongest  man  politically  in  the 
nation,   as  much   stronger  than 
his   party   as   Mr.    Hughes  was 
weaker  than  his."     The  popular 
vote,    adds    The    Tribune,   gives 
him  "the  most  remarkable  per- 
sonal indorsement  that  has  come 
to  a  Democratic  President  since 
Andrew  Jackson."     But  it  is  tc 
the    Progressives    that   he   owe; 
this  triumph,  according  to  Mr 
John     M.     Parker,     Progressive 
Vice  -  Presidential       candidate 
"Progressives,"      declares     Mr 
Parker,     "were    responsible    foi 
the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  has  enacted  more  human- 
welfare,     progressive    legislatior 
than    had     been     accomplishec 
in    the    preceding    fifty    years.' 
"One    thing    certain,"    we    are 
told  by  the  Progressive  Repub 
lican   New   York  Evening  Mail 
"is  that  the  results  of  1912  anc 
1916    wipe    out    the   tradition    that    the    Republican   party  ii 
the   majority    party    of    the    nation."      To    quote    the    same 
paper  further: 

"It  is  not  a  temporary  advantage  the  Democrats  have  gaine< 
by  this  election.  The  South  is  still  the  solid  South.  The  issue 
that  carried  the  West  have  made  the  Democratic  party  a  nationa 
party,  likely  to  hold  the  field  strongly  and  retain  its  powe 
against  any  other  progressive  organization." 

But  what  are  these  issues  that  carried  the  West,  that  pu 
Ohio  in  the  Democratic  column,  and  made  the  result  so  clos 
in  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  and  New  Hampshire?  For  ligh 
on  this  question  we  telegraphed  to  the  editors  of  leading  paper 
in  a  number  of  formerly  Republican  States  asking  the  reaso: 
for  the  large  Wilson  vote  in  their  States.  We  here  put  befor 
our  readers  their  illuminating  replies.  Beginning  with  Cab 
fornia,  where  the  result  was  so  long  in  doubt,  we  learn  fror 
Mr.  Fremont  Older,  of  the  Independent  Republican  San  Fran 
cisco  Bulletin,  that  "the  defection  from  Mr.  Hughes  bega 
when  he  came  to  the  State  and  affiliated  with  the  anti-Johnso 
Republicans,"  and  that  "many  Johnson  Progressives  turne 
to  Wilson  because  of  his  Progressivism."  Moreover,  "th 
women  were  strong  for  Wilson,  because  he  kept  the  countr 
out  of  war."  Another  San  Francisco  paper,  the  regular  R< 
publican  Chronicle,  also  credits  Wilson's  unexpectedly  larg 
vote   in  California   to    tho  women   voters  of  the  State,  wh 
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•. 
hi    said  to  have   voted  for  him  three  to  one;   and  it  goes  on 

0  say: 

"In  addition  to  the  women  the  labor  vote  was  almost  solid 
'or  the  President.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  San  Fran- 
■isco  and  neighboring  cities,  where  Wilson  led  his  opponent 
by  a  vote  far  greater  than  his  partizans  calculated.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  Hughes,  in  his 
\\ Cstern  trip,  did  not  make  a 
avorable  impression." 

As  the  Progressive  Repub- 
ican  Los  Angeles  Express  sees 

I,  the  Wilson  vote  in  Cali- 
'ornia  "is  not  due  to  any  one 
■ause,   but  to  many": 

"( !alifornians  believe  in  pro- 
gressive jiolieics.  Some  voted 
or  Wilson,  believing  he  was 
nore  progressive  than  Hughes. 
Minis  voted  for  Wilson  be- 
:ause  they  distrusted  some  of 
he  elements  they  believed  to 
»e  bade  of  Hughes.  The  labor 
, ote  was   for  Wilson  because 

1  the  eight-hour  day.  The 
\  omen  were  largely  for  Wilson, 
tot  alone  because  of  the  claim 
hat  'He  kept  us  out  of  the 
var,'  but  because  of  child- 
ibor  and  other  humanitarian 

at  ion.  Yet,  with  all  of 
his,  Hughes  still  might  have 
•  on  had  he  remained  away 
nd  not  visited  the  State  at 

II,  or,  having  come  to  Cali- 
>rnia,  if  either  he  or  the  Na- 
ional  or  State  Committees 
lanaging  his  tour  had  had 
tie  wisdom  not  to  permit  Mr. 
lughes  to  be  used  for  the  per- 
>nal    political    advantage    of 

small  group  of  California 
actionaries  who  make  much 
oise  but  cast  few  votes." 

With  a  bitterness  that  outsiders  may  find  it  hard  to  under- 
bid, the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Harrison  Gray  Otis's  standpat 
epublican  organ,  charges  that  "there  was  undoubtedly  a 
easonable  combine  in  northern  California  between  Johnson 
id  Wilson  supporters."  This  paper  admits  that  "the  State 
is  been  honeycombed  with  Progressive  notions  and  delusions 
•ring  the  past  six  years,  and  these  have  tended  to  lessen  the 
rength  of  the  Republican  party."  An  echo  of  the  ill  feeling 
gendered  in  certain  quarters  by  these  "Progressive  notions" 
unds  in  a  later  telegram  from  The  Times  stating  that  "the 
>rds  Benedict  Arnold  are  to-day  being  coupled  with  Governor 
hnson's  name."  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
at  Governor  Johnson,  as  Progressive  and  Republican  eandi- 
te  for  the  United  States  Senate,  carried  California  by  nearly 
0,000  votes. 

[Turning  to  another  Pacific  Coast  State,  we  learn  from  the 

lependent  Republican  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  that  "Wash- 

Cton  is  overwhelmingly  a  Progressive  State,"  but  that   "no 

ogressive  leaders  were  brought  into  this  State  to  campaign, 

d  no  local  Progressives  were  used  to  campaign  except   nomi- 

s"     "This  failure  of  the  standpat  Republican  organization 

recognize  the  Progressives,"  we  read,  "resulted  in  resentment 

lich  swept  many  of  them  into  the  Democratic  ranks."     Then. 

».  "the  slogan.  'Wilson  kepi  us  out  of  war,' influenced  thousands 

women,  and  the  full  dinner-pail  proved  effective."      And  the 

ittle  Post-Intelligencer  (Ind.  Rep.)   informs  us  that — 

'Washington  is  an  impressionable  State.     'He  kept   as  out 

1  war'  made  strong  appeal  to  women   \oters.      Hughes  failed 

capture  popular  imagination  in  this  section.      Ilis  \  isit   was 

appointing.       The  Republican  committee  furnished  only  one 

1  tonal  speaker   of   note,    Beveridge,    whose   effort   was  most 


effective.    Local  complications,  growth  of  non-partizanship,  and 
unacceptable  primary  results  in  September  contributed  to  the 

large  Wilson  vote." 

As  Utah  was  one  of  the  two  States  carried  by  Taft  in  1912, 
there  was  more  than  a  little  surprize  when  it  appeared  this 
year  in  the  Democratic  column.     Our  request  lor  an  explanation 

brought    this    rather    cryptic 


WAS    THIS   A    FACTOR? 
Mr.  Hughes  casting  ballot  number  13 


reply    from    the    Republican 

Salt  Lake  Trtbunt . 

"Too  much  Smoot  prob- 
ably U  the  explanation  for  tin- 
large  Wilson  vote  in  Utah. 
The  people  were  determined 
to  repudiate  him  and  all  his 
works.  He  was  a  fatal  handi- 
cap to  Hughes  not  only  in 
Utah  but  in  the  other  West- 
ern States  assigned  to  hia 
political  management  by  the 
Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. There  were  other 
element-  in  the  situation,  bul 
they  were  of  a  minor  order." 

Another  explanation  is  con- 
tained in  this  reph  from  the 
independent  Telegram,  of  the 
same  city,  altho  we  must  con- 
fess that  the  allusions  are  too 
veiled  to  be  intelligible  at  this 
distance.     We  read: 

"The result  of  the  elect iou  in 
Utah  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  every  true  son  and 
daughter  who  loves  this  State, 
an  inspiration  not  because  one 
particular  political  party  was 
successful  at  the  polls,  but 
because  the  people  of  the  State 
showed  that  they  were  doing 
their  own  thinking  at  last, 
demonstrated  that  they  were 
not  in  a  rut  from  which  they 
could  not  escape,  and  proved  that  they  had  become  weary  of  dirt  \ 
gang-politics  and  whispering  slanderers.  The  results  here  show 
that- the  people  of  Utah  know  how  to  resent  cowardly  insults 
hurled  at  the  President  of  their  nation  by  blackguards  skulking 
around  in  the  dark  like  jackals  looking  for  a  bone  to  gnaw  and 
urged  on  by  the  Black-Hand  organ.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
hands  of  ultimate  authority  were  kept  off  Utah's  election  this 
year." 

The  large  Wilson  vote  in  Wyoming,  we  learn  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  the  Cheyenne  Tribune  (Rep.),  "was  due  to 
several  factors,  chief  among  w  hich  was  the  large  proportion 
of  the  railroad  vote,  hitherto  Republican,  which  was  cast  for 
him."     Further: 

"The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  wool-growers,  a  large 
and  influential  class,  hitherto  almost  entirely  Republican  from 
tariff  conviction,  caused  him  to  receive  the  support  of  this  class 
and  was  an  important  determining  factor  in  the  electoral  alim  - 
ment  of  the  State.  The  large  Mormon  vote  also  was  cast  almost 
entirely  for  Wilson,  altho  chiefly  Republican  heretofore  in 
Wyoming  as  in   Utah." 

Turning  to  the  great  agricultural  State  of  Kansas,  we  get  some 
interesting  and  varied  explanations.  According  to  Mr.  William 
Allen  White,  of  tin  Emporia  (-'<;;</.'«  vProg.  Hep.  .  "the  Wilson 
vote  in  Kansas  was  largely  due  to  the  women,  but  not  beojtUSN 
he  kept  us  out  of  war": 

"  Largely  it  was  because  the  women  of  Kansas  were  inter) 
in  Wilson's  domestic  policies,  and  not   because  they  were  inter- 
ested in  his  foreign  policies.     \\  itliout  the  women.  Kansas  would 
have  gone  for  Hughes." 

"Wilson's  greatest  strength  was  in  the  great  agricultural 
counties  known  as  the  Kansas  wheat  belt,"  we  are  informed 
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—Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World  (later  editions;. 


AS    THE    RETURNS   VEERED    PROM    HUGHES    TO   WILSON:    A    "CLOSE    SHAVE." 


by   Governor  Capper's  paper,   the  Topeka  Capital   (Rep.), 
adds: 


It 


"Two  elements  contributed  chiefly  to  President  Wilson's 
victory  in  Kansas  in  face  of  the  reelection  of  a  Republican 
Governor  by  a  plurality  in  excess  of  100,000  and  an  entire 
Republican  State  ticket  by  smaller  pluralities.  Pirst  was  the 
plea,  'He  kept  us  out  of  war,'  which  Kansas  women  voters  frankly 
assigned  for  leaving  their  party  and  voting  for  the  President. 
This  was  the  chief  influence.  The  second  one  was  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  farm  products  is  higher  than  in  many  years  and 
many  farmers  voted  to  leave  well  enough  alone." 

According  to  the  tart  summary  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon  (Ind.),  the  situation  in  Kansas  was  as  follows: 

"First,  there  was  a  fat,  rich  cushion  of  prosperity  and  the 
farmer  was  lulled  upon  it;  he  refused  to  think.  Secondly,  the 
women  voters  were  attracted  very  largely  by  the  quavering 
slogan,  'He  kept  us  out  of  war';  they  refused  to  think.  Thirdly, 
the  Republican  State  managers  could  not  believe  there  was 
any  real  danger;  they  refused  to  think — or  worry.  So  we  went 
Democratic  by  default  because  we  were  neither  hungry,  in- 
dignant, nor  scared.  In  Kansas,  it  was  not  a  victory  but  a 
symptom.  It  does  not  mean  the  rejuvenation  of  Kansas  De- 
mocracy, but  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  Kansas  spirit." 

In  marked  contrast,  however,  is  the  explanation  offered  by 
Mr.  Victor  Murdock's  Wichita  Eagle  (Prog.  Rep.),  which  finds 
that  "it  was  Kansas  idealism  that  gave  Woodrow  Wilson  the 
electoral  vote  of  Kansas": 

"For  Kansas  is  idealistic.  It  always  has  been,  from -the  days 
of  John  Brown  and  the  fight  for  a  free  State,  on  down  through 
the  Grange  and  Populist  days,  and  into  the  battle  for  Progres- 
sivism  of  to-day.  There  are  those  who  sneer  at  Kansas  for  its 
pacifism.  Those  who  take  that  position  little  know  the  Kansas 
spirit.  The  fighting  spirit  of  the  old  days  is  not  dead  in  Kansas. 
Kansas  will  fight  again,  if  need  be — but  Kansas  wants  a  cause 
worth  fighting  for.  Kansas  has  not  found  that  in  the  proposed 
war  against  impoverished,  revolution-torn  Mexico.  Kansas 
troops  were  among  the  first  to  reach  the  border  when  the  call 
came,  but  everybody  in  Kansas  was  glad  they  did  not  have  to 
cross  into  Mexico,  and  so  idealistic  Kansas  voted  for  the  idealism 
it  lourid  in  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  which,  with  the  friendliest 
will  in  the  world,  it  failed  to  find  in  Mr.  Hughes.  Kansas  i> 
glad  that  Wilson  has  kept  us  out  of  war.  It  rejoices  in  a  pros- 
perity it  has  never  before  known,  but,  above  and  beyond  all 
else,  Kansas  voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson  because  it  recognizes 
in  him  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  vacillation  and  many  mistakes. 
yet  does  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  American  people  look  to 


something  beyond  mere  dollars,  and  that  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  United  States  is  to  secure  local  justice  for  even,'  man 
within  the  nation  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  effort  to 
secure  a  lasting  world-peace." 

We  hear  from  Minnesota  that  the  abnormal  vote  cast  by 
that  State  for  the  Democratic  nominee  was  due  to  various 
factors,  chief  among  which,  apparently,  were  peace  and  pros- 
perity. "The  people  are  enjoying  prosperity,  receiving  high 
prices  for  farm  products,  and  grateful  for  having  been  kept  out 
of  war,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.),  who  adds  that  "the  large  Scandinavian  settlements  were 
influenced  by  peace  sentiment,  which  was  augmented  by  Ford's 
peace  tribunal  at  Stockholm."  Also,  "large  labor  centers  and 
iron-range  employees  swung  support  to  the  President  because  ol 
his  eight-hour  day  stand."    Says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep." 

"The  slogan,  'He  kept  us  out  of  war,'  appealed  to  the  labor 
vote.  Prosperity,  illustrated  by  one  farmer's  defense  of  hi- 
vote  that  two-dollar  wheat  and  ten  dollars  a  hundred  for  hogs 
looked  good  to  him,  and,  in  Minneapolis,  combination  to  some 
extent  between  Democrats  and  Socialists  on  Mayor  and  President, 
are  among  the  facts  of  the  situation  which  explain  the  tin 
expectedly  large  vote  for  Mr.  Wilson." 

"The  Wilson  vote  in  Minnesota  is  the  West's  indorsement  ot 
the  high  moral  courage  of  the  President's  firm  stand  for  peace 
and  humanity,"  according  to  the  Duluth  Herald  (Ind.),  which 
adds : 

"It  is  the  West's  answer  to  vicious  assaults  made  upon  tht 
President  during  the  campaign  that  came  close  to  the  border 
line  of  disloyalty,  to  Use  a  mild  term,  and  its  declaration  o 
confidence  in  the  President's  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  fearles: 
championship  of  the  plain  people." 

And  from  another  Duluth  paper,  The  News  Tribune  (Rep.) 
we  learn  that  "the  influence  of  the  voters'  wives,  who  urged  'h 
kept  us  out  of  war'  as  their  reason  for  wishing  Wilson  reelected 
was  a  material  factor  in  Wilson's  strong  showing  in  Minne 
sota."     To  quote  further: 

"The  fact  that  farmers  have  been  receiving  war-prices  for  the' 
products  tended  to  hold  down  the  usual  Republican  vote  in  tb 
country  districts.  They  were  not  eager  for  'a  change'  with  sue 
prices  prevailing.  Another  factor  in  holding  down  Hughes 
plurality  was  the  extraordinary  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Demi 
eratie  organization  of  the  State  headed  by  Fred  B.  Lyncl 
Nothing  was  left  undone  by  Lynch  followers  to  garner  votes  1< 
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Wilson.  Promises  of  Democratic  machine  support  for  candi- 
dacies in  municipal  elections  in  the  Bpring  of  1917  were  made 
in  exchange  for  support  of  Wilson.  The  fact  that  the  Minne- 
sota Brewers'  Association* put  through  the  legislature  a  bill 
whereby  almost  every  office  contested  for  in  this  State  is  legally 
'  non-part  i/.an'  has  tended  to  disrupt  llie  Republican  organiza- 
tion of  the  State,  as  the  major  party's  organization  practically 
lapses  for  three  years  after  national  elections,  there  being  only 
the  minimum  of  party  interest  during  that  time.  As  a  result, 
the  Republican  State  organization  had  to  be  constructed  anew, 
as  usual,  and  it  did  not  get  into  vigorous  action  in  the  early 
of  the  campaign.  The  Democrats  maintain  a  pretty 
active  organization  the  year  around,  and  its 
ITorts  alter  to-day  will  center  in  preventing 
the  Minnesota  ' non-partizan  legislature  of 
1**17"  repealing  the  act  which  made  it  non- 
partizan.'  Out  of  a  membership  of  197  in 
the  legislature,  the  usual  party  ratio  was 
heretofore  less  than  forty  Democrats.  The 
K(  publican  national  ticket  suffered  simply 
from  the  neglect  of  the  party  to  maintain  an 
organization  the  year  around." 

While  agreeing  that  "he  kept  us  out  of 
war''  and  the  Scandinavian  vote  were  fac- 
tors in  Wilson's  strength  at  the  Minnesota 
pulls,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.)  re- 
ports that  "the  best  political  diagnosticians 
are  utterly  at  sea  to  explain  the  upset"  in 
thai  State.  It  adds:  "The  most  reasonable 
explanation  is  the  organized-labor  vote  in 
the  three  large  cities  and  the  general  pacifist 
character  of  the  Swede  population." 

Continuing  east   to  Ohio,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Hen  F.  Allen,  Washington  correspondent 
of    the    Cleveland     Plain    Dealer     (Dem.), 
I  that — 

"The  foreign  propaganda  worked  openly 
against  President  Wilson  was  offensive  to 
the  people  of  Ohio.  Further,  Ohio  is  now 
distinctively  an  industrial  rather  than  an 
agricultural  State,  and  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  at  present.  The  old  Mark 
Manna  slogan  of  'Let  well  enough  alone'  was 
picked  up  by  Democrats  with  good  effect. 
Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  the  Wilson 
"'■  was  the  fact  that  the  President  had  by 
tar  the  best  of  newspaper  support  in  the  St  ate." 


I 
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•THE   LADY  FROM   .MONTANA." 

Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  elected  by 
the  Republicans  of  Montana  to  rep- 
resent their  State  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress,  is  to  be  the  first  wo- 
man member  of  either  branch  of  the 
nation's  lawmaking  body, 


Says    Mr.    Charles    P.    Tafl's    paper,    the    Cincinnati    Times- 
Star  (Hep.): 

V  large  majority  of  city  newspapers  in  Ohio  were  with  the 

Democrats  in    this  campaign.     That    was  one  of   the   principal 

easons  for   Democratic   success.      Also   there   is  a   large  radical 

lement   in  Ohio  which  went  largely   to  Wilson.     The  President 

idical  enough   to  catch   the  extreme  radical  vote  without 

"ing   so    radical    as    to    drive    away    main     moderates    who    on 

general  lines  favored  his  policies.     The  arguments  about  peace 
ind  swapping  horses  while  crossing  a  stream  undoubtedly  had 
large  influence  in  Ohio." 

In  New  Hampshire,  according  to  the  Manchester  Union  (Ind.), 

'the  large  Wilson  vote  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes": 

"War  prosperity,  which    has    made    employment    easy    and 
high;     the   plea   that   Wilson   kept    us  out    of  war.   which 

ppealed  to  the  pacifist  element,  and  the  Adamson  eight-hour 
a-w,  which  attracted  the  support  of  the  union-labor  element 
ii  the  industrial  cities  and  towns." 

01  curious  interest  also  is  the  statement  of  the  Albuquerque, 
^■w  Mexico,  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  that  •'President  Wilson's 
ohoy  of  non-interference  in  Mexican  affairs  proved  exceedingly 

"pular  with  the  large  native  vote  of  the  state,  which  is  ordinarily 

»>public;ui.  and  many  normally  Republican  localities  went  to 
*Uson  for  that  reason."  Besides  the*popularit\  of  his  Mexican 
obey,  according  to  this  witness  from  a  border  State,  the  Adani- 
m  law  won  votes  for  the  President. 


WOMAN'S    HAND    IN   THE    ELECTION 

T  WAS  "the  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  Borne  one  ha,  re- 
marked, who  carried  the  day  for  Wilson,  of  the  twelve 
suffrage  States,  but  two,  Illinois  and  Oregon,  voted  for  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  other  ten  Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana, Nevada,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming — 
helped  to  swell  the  Wilson  total,  and  it  was  California,  with  her 
women  voters,  which  finally  swung  the  election  for  the  President. 
The  fact  that  about  two  million  women  \  oted  in  one-fourth  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  received  added  im- 
portance from  the  circumstance  that  their 
vote  was  concentrated,  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  noted  before  the  election,  "in 
fairly  debatable  territory."  Thus  "the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle"  came  very  near  to 
being  the  hand  that  swung  the  election. 

The  Woman's  party,  so  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  observes,  "is  confident  that 
it  was  of  marked  aid  to  Hughes  in  a  number 
of  Middle  and  Far  Western  States;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  his  attitude  toward  the 
Federal  amendment  played  a  perceptible 
part  in  the  result."  The  Evening  Post  add- 
that  "if  in  Oregon  the  women  increased  the 
Republican  lead,  in  central  and  northern 
California  they  were  r<  ported  three  to  one 
for  Wilson.  If  in  northern  Illinois  they 
voted  with  the  men  for  Hughes,  in  southern 
Illinois  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket." 
The  fact  that  in  Illinois  the  women  were  "a 
little  more  Republican  than  the  Republicans 
and  a  little  more  Democratic  than  the 
Democrats"  ought,  in  the  New  York  pap< 
opinion,  "again  to  reassure  those  timid 
souls  who  saw  in  woman  suffrage  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  electorate  from  all  its  mooring 
Yet  antisuffragist  observers  of  the  election 
seize  upon  the  same  fact  to  prove  that  suf- 
frage is  a  quite  useless,  bothersome,  and 
costly  experiment,  signifying  nothing  either 
to  the  voter  or  the  State.  But,  whatever 
suffragists  or  "antis"  think  of  the  Illinois 
result,  it  proves  to  the  Republican  New  York  Sun  that  in  otic 
State  at  least  the  women  "took  the  word  of  Judge-Advocate 
General  Crowdet  that  President  Wilson  has  not  kept  us  out 
of  war." 

But  farther  west  the  potency  of  the  peace  argument  among  the 
women  voters  is  acknowledged  by  editors  and  press  correspon- 
dents, and  it  was  set  down  by  several  observers  as  decisive  in 
Kansas,  Utah,  and  Washington.  In  Kansas,  says  a  New  York 
World  correspondent,  "suffrage  women  resented  the  President's 
opposition  to  the  Federal  amendment  for  suffrage,  but,  having 
the  ballot  themselves,  they  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  vote 
on  issues  of  great  national  moment,  and  they  frankly  met  plea- 
for  votes  against  Wilson  with  the  retort.  He  kept  OS  out  of  war." 
In  Utah,  snow-storms  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  exmmeh 
cold  weather  on  Tuesday  did  not  keep  the  women,  even  in  coun- 
try districts,  from  going  to  the  polls  in  as  largt  a  proportion 
the  men.  In  Call  ornia.  we  read  in  another  lF<.>r/</  dispatch. 
Hughes  women  had  continually  to  meet  the  peace  argument 
the  Wilson  women:  the  Hughes  campaign  irip  made  little  im- 
pression among  women  voters,  and  the  trip  of  the  Hughe- 
women's  special  campaign  train  made  no  converts,  "and  in 
many  places  the  women  voters  showed  their  disapproval  openly  ." 
A  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
notes  that,  like  the  men.  southern  California^  women  favored 
Hughes,  while  those  in  the  north  went  strongly  for  Wilson,  alt  ho 
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"throughout  the  State  many  women  voted  for  Wilson  and 
prohibition  because,  as  they  frequently  remarked,  'they  had  sons 
and  wanted  to  save  them  from  war  and  from  drink.'  ' 

In  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  women  in  this  election, 
it  seems  to  the  New  York  Herald  that — 

"it  is  little  short  of  a  national  scandal  that  women  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  some  States  and  not  in  others — that  the 
>election  of  a  President  and  a  national  administration  should 
he  committed  into  the  hands  of  women  voters  in  one  State  or 
group  of  States  when  women  of  other  States  are  denied  the 
voting  privilege 

"The  United  States  can  not  long  remain  a  republic  in  fact  if 
such  inequalities  in  our  political  system  are  permitted  to  continue. 
The  only  way  to  cure  these  evils  is  by  the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
election  law." 

But  other  dailies,  hostile  to  the  suffrage  cause,  find  an  anti- 
Miffrage  argument  in  the  election  returns.  Their  view  is  vig- 
orously exprest  by  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the 
National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times.     She  says  in  part: 

"Had  women  not  voted,  the  result  of  the  election  apparently 
would  have  been  the  same — at  less  expense  to  the  people  and 
with  less  bother  to  the  women 

"The  so-called  'Woman's  party'  .  .  .  failed  absolutely  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized — to  defeat  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  States  where  women  vote 

"The  woman  in  politics  and  the  woman  trying  to  get  into 
politics  have  contributed  nothing  to  politics  but  increased 
election  costs,  more  expensive  and  spectacular  stunts,  more 
hitter  partizanship,  and  bigger  bluffs  than  the  men  have  made. 

"The  dignity,  power,  and  status  of  woman  in  public  life  have 
not  been  elevated.     Politics  has  not  been  purified," 

Tho  women  suffragists  were  so  active  in  this  election,  the 
suffrage  cause  gained  little.  In  Wes1  Virginia  a  suffrage  amend- 
ment was  beaten  decisively.  In  South  Dakota  the  amendment 
is  thought  probably  lost,  tho  belated  returns  from  outlying  dis- 
tricts may  pull  it  through  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  More 
notable  was  the  election  of  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  as  Congress- 
man at  large  on  the  Republican  ticket  from  Montana;  she  will 
he  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


"TOO   MUCH    GOLD" 

SOME  ARE  ASKING  if  it  is  really  -worth  while  to  be  the 
world's  grocer  and  the  world's  banker  at  once.  "Ill  fares 
the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where  wealth  accumulates, 
and  men  decay,"  it  was  said  many  years  ago.  Such  a  warning 
is  held  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  lliis  country  to-day,  where 
gold  accumulates  but  prices  keep  on  rising,  while  clouds  appear 
on  the  financial  horizon.  We  may  pride  ourselves  on  our  coun- 
try's position  as  the  strongest  financial  Power  in  the  world,  a  fact 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thinks  conclusively  proved 
"by  the  fact  that  we  actually  possess  more  than  $2,636,000,000 
of  gold,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  gold  stock 
of  the  world."  Mr.  McAdoo  agrees  with  other  authorities  in 
thinking  that  "if  the  war  continues  another  year,  we  may  have 
one-hall'  the  entire  gold  stock  of  the  world;  if  it  lasts  longer, 
there  is  no  telling  how  much  of  the  gold  of  the  world  we  may 
own."  This  is  all  very  well,  but  the  New  York  Tribune's  chief 
liaancial  writer  can  not  help  asking:  "Are  we  selling  our  national 
rl  off  our  national  hack  to  fill  our  national  pocket  with  gold?" 
Souk  of  our  greatest  bankers  met  a  tew  days  ago  in  Chi- 
cago, to  discuss,  according  to  Mr.  Davison,  of  .1.  I'.  Morgan  & 
1  ompany,  "the  best  means  of  preventing  the  building  of  a  great 
inesa  structure  based  upon  a  flood  of  gold  that  is  being 
poured  into  this  country,  only  to  he  taken  away  from  us  after 
the  war  and  to  let  our  new  business  structure  crumble  away." 
Since  gold  i-  bound  to  he  t  be  basis  of  credit,  "the  obvious  problem 
.  to  stop  gold  import-  and  the  remedj  is  equally  obvious.  We 
mu  rous  credits  to  the  Allied  Governments."     Our 


bankers,  as  the  Buffalo  Express  notes,  are  "trying  to  stem  the 
golden  river."     Referring  to  the  new  Britisn  loan,  it  remarks: 

"They  have  just  built  a  $300,000,000-loan  dam,  but  the  gold 
continues  to  slip  past  that  obstruction.  There  are  only  two  ways 
to  stop  the  flow — build  bigger  dams  of  this  kind  or  get  more 
merchandise  into  the  country  from  Europe." 

The  whole  trouble — or  blessing,  as  you  like — lies  in  the  size 
of  our  favorable  balance  of  trade.  As  the  financial  editor  of 
The  Tribune  points  out,  the  excess  of  exports  to  our  chief  Euro- 
pean customers  has  been  $4,600,000,(XX)  over  our  imports  from 
them  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  partial  payment  they 
have  sent  us  so  far  $1,500,000,000  in  American  securities  formerly 
held  in  Europe,  $1,300,000,000  in  the  promissory  notes  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  $67">. 000,000  in  gold 
Of  course,  we  read, 

" '  We  can  not  help  selling  goods  to  our  war-customers  if  they 
pay  high  prices  for  them.  We  can  not  prevent  them  from 
paying  in  gold.  When  they  have  paid  in  gold  we  can  not  prevent 
the  building  upon  it  by  the  banks  of  a  vast  credit  structure. 
We  can  not  keep  from  borrowing  cheap  credit  with  which  to 
do  more  business  at  higher  prices." 

This  tlireatens  that  "inflation"  which  bankers  fear  and  would 
ward  off  by  taking  "more  of  Europe's  promises  and  less  of  her 
gold."  Then  there  is  another  danger  which  means  more  to  the 
man  who  is  neither  a  banker  nor  a  broker,  but  has  a  family  to 
support.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Ave  read  in  The  Tribune, 
t  he  heavy  exportation  to  belligerent  countries  brought  about 
both  high  prices  and  actual  scarcity  of  goods  at  home.  In  this 
country  there  has  been  as  yet  "only  the  idea  of  scarcity."  The 
present  great  rise  in  prices,  it  is  explained,  "is  caused  by  the 
double  influence  of  an  extraordinary  demand  and  at  the  same 
time  an  enormous  increase  in  the  flow  of  money  operating 
together  upon  a  supply  of  goods  which  increases  now  slowly 
or  not  at  all." 

But  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is  not  alarmed.  It 
conservatively  treated,  it  says,  the  accumulation  of  gold  "may 
be  an  element  of  financial  strength  and  safety,  especially  when 
a  reverse  movement  in  trade  and  international  finance  sets  in, 
which  it  will  inevitably  do  in  the  course  of  time."  The  presence 
of  the  gold,  says  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  "is  not  the  cause 
of  high  prices,  and  its  departure  will  not  in  itself  lower  them." 
When  the  war  is  over,  prices  will  fall,  "not  because  there  is  les- 
gold  or  its  value  is  enhanced,  but  because  the  foreign  demand 
for  our  commodities  will  diminish  and  the  foreign  production 
of  those  which  can  be  exchanged  for  them  will  increase." 

"What  becomes  of  all  the  gold  we  are  getting  from  Europe?' 
asks  the  New  Yerk  Herald.  It  notes  recent  small  shipments  tc 
the  Orient  and  South  America,  but  these  "are  insignificant  con- 
sidering the  enormous  amount  received  from  Europe."  Statis- 
tics compiled  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  says,  indicate  that 
"while  a  considerable  portion  of  this  has  gone  into  the  Treasun 
or  been  acquired  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  bulk  of  i 
is  in  circulation  and  in  the  country's  ordinary  bank  reserves." 

Several  financial  authorities  advocate  the  concentration  of  th< 
incoming  gold  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  And  a  bulletit 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  says  on  this  point: 

"The    United    States    Treasury    now    comes    naturally   int 
possession  of  practically  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  countr 
or  imported  into  it.     Producers  and  importers  sell  to  the  mint 
or  Assay  offices  and    receive  their  pay  in  gold  certificates  c 
drafts  on  the  Treasury.     The  issue  of  gold  certificates  shoul 
cease,  and   where  paper  money  is  wanted  Reserve  Bank  not' 
should  be  used,  but,  of  course,  the  Ueserve  notes  must  be  mad 
to  serve  every   purpose  which  the  gold  certificates  now  sciv 
including    use    in    bank    reserves.      If    this    were   done   the  gol 
production    and    importations   would    naturally    accumulate 
the  Reserve  hanks,  and  the  outstanding  gold  certificates  "WOUJ 
gradually    find    their  way   to   the   same    resting-place,   with  0 
result  that  the  country's  stock  of  gold,  instead  of  being  scatterf 
arid    unavailable,    would    be    concentrated    and    in    the   hignp 
degree  effective  for  the  protection  of  our  hanking  system.' 
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POLAND'S   KINGDOM   TO    COME 

HOPE  FOR  A  SEPARATE  PEACE  with  Russia,  if 
ever  entertained  by  the  Central  allies,  is  plainly  shown 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
German  Kaiser  and  his  Austrian  compeer  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  is  to  bo  restored.  Such  is  the  comment  of  penetrating 
editorial  observers  like  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Eveitiit;/  Post; 
but  others  find  this  move  of  Germany  and  Austria  more  to  their 
credit,  for,  as  they  tell  us,  even  neutrals  can  not  forget  the 
rough  hand  that  Russia  ___^— 
has  laid  on  the  hapless 
Poles.  According  to  the 
oable  dispatches  of  No- 
vember 5,  Germany  and 
Austria  -  Hungary  pro- 
claimed at  Warsaw  and 
Lublin  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  in  order  to  re- 
establish tho  "right  of 
•  he  Polish  nation  to  con- 
trol its  own  destinies, 
live  an  independent  na- 
tional life,  and  govern  itself 
by  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  nation."  Ad- 
verse critics  of  the  Teu- 
tonic allies  note  with 
some  irony  that  the 
proclamation  affects  only 
Russian  Poland  and  not 
the  Poles  under  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Austrian 
governments.  They  point 
out  also  that  autonomy 
is  not  to  take  effect  until 
after  the  war  is  over,  and 
that  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  Kingdom  are  left, 
to  be  outlined  "later." 
In  political  circles  in  Ber- 
lin, we  learn  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  "irrev- 
ocable promise"  of  self- 
government  to  Poland  at 
this  time  is  considered 
"a  brilliant  move."  As 
published  in  the  press,  the  Warsaw  and  Lublin  joint  Imperial 
I  proclamation  reads  as  fo'lows: 

"His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  inspired 
by  firm  confidence  in  a  final  victory  for  their  arms,  and 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  lead  the  districts  conquered  by  their 
armies  under  heavy  sacrifices  from  Russian  domination  toward 
a  happy  future,  have  agreed  to  form  of  these  districts  a  national 
State  with  a  hereditary  monarchy  and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Tlic  exact  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  shall  be 
mtlined  later. 

The  new  Kingdom  will  receive  the  guaranties  needed  for 
he  free  development  of  its  own  forces  by  its  intimate  relations 
With  both  Powers.  The  glorious  traditions  of  the  ancient 
'olish  armies  and  the  memory  of  the  brave  comradeship  in  the 
rreat  war  of  our  days  shall  revive  in  a  national  army.  The 
"'iranization,  instruction,  and  command  of  this  army  shall  be 
"Tanged  by  common  agreement. 

"The  allied  monarchs  express  the  confident  hope  that  Polish 
vishes  for  the  evolution  of  a  Polish  State  and  for  the  national 
levelopment  of  a  Polish  Kingdom  shall  now  be  fulfilled,  taking 
I ne  consideration  of  the  general  political  conditions  prevailing 
n  Europe  and  of  tho  welfare  and  the  safety  of  their  own  countries 
Jid  nations. 
'  The  great  realm  which  the  western  neighbors  of  the  Kingdom 
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of  Poland  shall  have  on  their  eastern  frontier  shall  be  a  t 
and  happy  State  enjoying  its  own  national  life,  and  they  shall 
welcome   with  joy   the   birth  and   prosperous   development    of 
this  State"' 

Significant,    too,    is    the    Austrian   Emperor's    letter    to    the 

Austrian  Premier.     It  contains  the  following  paragraph,  granting 
new  rights  to  tho  Poles  that  Btfll  remain  under  hi-  Bcepter: 

"It  is  therefore  my  will,  at  the  moment  when  the  new  State 
comes  into  existence,  to  grant  in  connection  with  this  evolu- 
tion the  right  to  the  land  of  Galicia  to  settle  public  affairs  auton- 
omously so  far  a-  i<  con- 
sistent with  tin:  fact  that 
(ialicia  forms  part  of  our 
commonwealth  and  bo  far 
as  i-  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  that  land,  and 
thus  to  offer  to  t  he  popula- 
lioti  of  Galicia  a  guaranty 
of  national  and  economic 
development." 

Taking  the  view  of 
Poland  in  full  per-] 
the,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  that 
the  country  restored  may 
mean  one  of  B6V< 
things.  The  fullest  reali- 
zation of  Polish  ideal- 
would  mean  Poland  as  it 
was  before  1772,  with  r. - 
stored  territory  that  has 
been  taken  by  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
also  with  complete  inde- 
pendence. On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  mean 
Poland  with  partial  de- 
pendence on  the  Central 
Powers  as  a  member  of 
a  new  federation  of  Cen- 
tral Europe;  and  again 
it  might  mean  Poland  in 
the  German  Empire  or 
the  Hapsburg  Empire  a- 
a  national  State  with  it- 
own  army  —  such  a  position 
as  Bavaria  holds  under  tin 
Hohen/.ollerns  and  Hun- 
gary holds  under  thellaps- 
burgs.  It  might  mean  "  these  varying  gradations  of  self-govern- 
ment applied  to  a  smaller  territory  than  that  of  Poland  before 
the  partitions.'*  The  Post  thinks  that  the  first  hypothesis  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  West  Prussia  and  Posen  will  not  be  Ger- 
many's self-denying  contribution  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Polish 
Kingdom  and  Austria  will  not  throw  in  Galicia  as  her  share. 
This  journal  points  out  that  the  manifesto  speaks  of  the  new 
Kingdom  as  to  be  constituted  out  of  the  "districts  conquered 
from  Russia."  and  it  adds: 

'"As  to  the  liberties  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  new  Kingdom,  then 
is  no  definite  statement.      Independence  i>  not  mentioned  in  the 
manifesto.      The  new  Kingdom  is  to  develop  it >  national  life  in 
'intimate  relations  with  both  Powers.' and  in  "due  consideration 
of  the  general  political  conditions  prevailing  in   Europe  and 
the  safety  and  welfare'  of  Germany  and  Austria.     What  is  f. 
shadowed   is  an   autonomous   Poland   with  a    Piatt    Aniendn 
more  rigorous  than  our  own  checks  upon  Cuban  independence. 
For  in  the  new  Polish  Kingdom  the  organization, instruction, and 
command  of  the  Polish  Army  to  be  constituted  'shall  be  arranged 
by  common  agreement.'     The  phrase  'intimate  relation  with 
both   Powers'  is  significant.     It   disposes  o\'  the  hypothesis  of 
Poland  as  a   Kingdom  within  the  framework  of  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy    or    the    llohenzolleru    Monarchy.      It    calls    up    the 
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grandiose  idea  of  a  Mittel-Europa  outlined  by  Naumann,  the 
possibility  that  after  the  war  central  Europe  will  be  united  in  an 
economic  bond,  and  that  the  armies  of  the  members  of  the 
economic  union  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  Germany." 

The  Post  does  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  new  Polish 
Kingdom  will  be  content  to  have  millions  of  Poles  remain 
outside  of  the  Kingdom  under  foreign  rule,  but  that  for  a  great 
many  years  they  are  sure  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
' '  by  that  time  the  organization  of  Mittel-Europa  may  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  question  of  Posen  and  Galicia  may  be 
solved  without  difficulty."  The  whole  basis  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  manifesto,  this  journal  notes,  is  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  German  victory  in  the  war,  and  on  this  point  the  New 
York  Tribune  observes  that  the  Germans  and  Austrians  have  had 
recourse  to  a  very  dangerous  expedient,  and  it  adds: 

"If  they  win  the  war,  they  will  have  raised  up  a  permanent 
menace  on  the  east,  a  state  which  will  seek,  as  Sardinia 
sought  in  the  last  century,  as  Servia  sought  in  this,  to  reclaim 
other  fractions  of  its  fatherland.  If  they  lose  the  war,  they  will 
have  supplied  to  the  Allies  the  warrant  for  the  erection  of  a 
Polish  State  under  Russian  protection,  which  shall  include 
Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  East  Prussia,  which  shall  give  to  a 
free  Poland  not  merely  Warsaw  and  Lublin,  but  Krakow, 
Danzig,  Posen,  and  Konigsberg. 

"Unquestionably  the  raising  of  the  Polish  question  will 
awaken  echoes  in  London  and  Paris,  where  the  Poles  have  many 
friends.  It  is  plainly  intended  to  sow  dissension  in  the  Allied 
camp,  but,  like  many  other  German  calculations,  it  seems 
unlikely  to  succeed.  Actually,  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
have  burned  a  bridge  behind  them,  a  bridge  that  they  have 
hitherto  hoped  might  serve  as  a  way  for  negotiation  with  Petro- 
grad.  They  have  declared  for  the  permanent  separation  from 
Russia  of  an  area  a  quarter  as  large  as  Germany,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  above  12,000,000." 

The  first  genuine  move  has  been  made,  after  twenty-seven 
months  of  the  war,  and  with  the  end  of  the  conflict  still  remote, 
to  redraft  the  map  of  Europe,  observes  the  Philadelphia  North 
American.  This  journal  is  among  those  that  see  something  to 
admire  in  the  joint  proclamation  of  the  Emperors,  and  calls 
it   'an  impressive  document,  resonant  with  invocations  to  the 


instincts  of  nationality,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  loftiest 
principles  of  humanity."  Yet  The  North  American  does  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  as  constituted  "on 
paper"  by  the  fiat  of  the  two  autocrats  will  become  a  reality 
only  after  the  war  and  in  the  event  of  Teutonic  victory.  Other 
criticisms  this  journal  makes  have  been  mentioned  above  in  the 
adverse  comments,  yet  it  believes  that  the  Central  allies  have 
at  least  laid  the  foundations  of  a  free  Poland.  It  concedes  also 
that  their  main  purpose  is  the  "selfish  one  of  erecting  a  buffer 
State  against  Russia  and  their  immediate  aim  to  incite  Polish 
hostility  to  the  Czar,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
pledged  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  nation."  Then 
we  are  reminded  that  this  proclamation  is  not  more  specific  or 
more  eloquent  than  that  issued  by  the  Russian  Czar  in  August. 
1914.  The  Czar's  plan  is  more  generous,  but  has  the  "defect 
of  constituting  merely  a  Russian  promise  couched  in  elocutionary 
terms  and  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  many  broken 
pledges,"  while  the  other  is  "definite  and  partially  accom- 
plished and  is  supported  by  the  self-interest  of  the  contracting 
governments."  Tho  the  Teutonic  disposal  of  Russian  territory 
must  be  exasperating  to  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  we  are 
told,  still  neutral  sympathy  will  be  wasted  upon  the  feeling 
of  Petrograd  because  during  a  century  and  a  half  Russia  ha> 
been  the  "chief  violator  and  oppressor  of  Poland."  The  A  orth 
American  notes,  however,  that  the  Poles  in  their  own  land  and  in 
the  United  States  are  not  effusive  in  their  expression  of  grati- 
tude. The  press  dispatches  quote  Mr.  Ignace  Paderewski, 
conspicuous  Polish  patriot  as  well  as  musician,  as  saying  that 
from  his  standpoint  "this  reestablishing  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  means  only  more  trouble  for  my  people.  It  means  that 
another  army  will  be  raised  and  that  there  will  be  more  killing 
and  more  devastating."  In  criticism  of  this  opinion  we  find 
the  New  York  Deulsches  Journal  charging  Mr.  Paderewski 
with  being  "hardly  grateful,"  for  "rational  men  would  thiol 
that  whatever  means  served  to  free  Poland  from  the  Russian 
knout  should  be  greeted  with  joy." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  new  dimes  arc  in  great  demand — so  aro  the  old  ones. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Xobody  doubts  that  Japan  has  Pacific  intentions. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  ' 

Why  doesn't  Constantine  of  Greece  apply  for  that  job  as  K'ng  of  Poland^ 

Y.  u    York  Sun. 

Norway  has  lost  a  seventh  of  her  shipping,  and  about  all  of  her  patience. 
— Indianapolis  'News. 

K i  hope's  war  is  making  living  more  expensive  in  America — but  worth 
ii       Chicago  Daily  News. 

Ordinarily,  money  talks,  but  in  this  era  of  high  prices  it  merely  emits 
a  faint  squeak. — Des  Moines  Register. 

SP]  iking  of  opportunities  in  these  strenuous  times,  dormant  nations 
soon  become  doormat  nations. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

You  can't  blame  Poland  for  sinking  a  furtive  tooth  into  that  crown  just 
handed  it  by  Cousin  Willie. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

One  of  the  grievous  problems  of  this  country  is  so  to  conduct  its  affairs 
as  io  give  no  offense  to  Colonel  Roosevelt. — Newark  News. 

SuGfiKsriMv  for  a  60,000-ton  battle-ship  sounds  good,  but  not  to  retire 
the  rest  of  the  Navy  to  supply  a  crew  for  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Roumanians  are  using  Oerman-made  artillery  against  their  German 
foes.     Villa  must  have  tipped  t  hem  off  to  that  scheme. — Indianapolis  Neirs. 

We  fear  that  the  Prohibition  candidate  will  never  receive  a  majority 
vote  in  this  country  until  election  day  is  shoved  up  to  January  1. — Boston 
Transcript. 

News  that  the  Deutschland  brought  a  cargo  worth  $10,000,000  indicates 
t  hat  the  Germans  must  have  sunk  a  lot  of  money  in  the  Bremen. — Phila- 
il<  Iphia  North  American. 

APPARENTLY  the  Mexican  joint  commission  can  sec  no  need  of  hurrying 
the  negotiations  so  long  as  the  two  Governments  concerned  are  paying 
the  hotel  bills. — Des  Moines  Register. 

1 1  Mr  W  llson  lias  the  satiric  sense,  we  should  like  his  comments  on  the 
newspapers  which,  in  editorials  and  news  head-lines,  have  awarded  the 
election  first  to  one  candidate  and  then  to  the  other;  those  being  the  same 
newspapers  which  have  berated  the  President  for  his  vacillating  policy- — 
1     P.  A.  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


-Philadelphia  Nortl 


The  hyphen  turned  out  to  be  only  a  minus  sign.- 
American. 

The  temperature  of  the  Deutschland' s  second  welcome  is  about  f'-' 
degrees. — Boston  Herald. 

If  the  Nobel  peace-prize  is  cumulative,  the  future  competition  will  I  io 
like  war. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

War  is  becoming  more  and  more  terrible.  Those  new  steel  helmet 
look  like  derby  hats. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Von  Mackensen  seems  determined  to  get  those  Roumanian  boys  oi 
of  their  trenches  before  Christmas. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Now  heave  a  deep  sigh  and  prepare  for  the  next  big  public  duty:  r 
your  Christmas  shopping  early. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

John  M.  Parker,  Progressive  candidate  for  Vice-President,  takes  tl 
country's  decision  calmly. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Austria  makes  more  fuss  over  the  loss  of  one  Premier  at  home  than  t 
loss  of  an  entire  regiment  at  the  front. — Des  Moines  Register. 

We've  had  a  "100  per  cent,  candidate,"  a  "50-50"  election,  and  nc 
why  not  a  100  per  cent.  President? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Let  not  your  angry  passions  rise  because  the  cost  of  all  supplies,  fr< 
coal  to  coffee,  beans  to  bread,  is  soaring  far  above  your  head.-  Bn>ok> 
Times. 

Those  new  dimes  are  lovely,  but  if  is  a  pity  they  did  not  come  ale 
in  the  good  old  days,  when  a  dimo  would  buy  ten  cents'  worth  of  anythi 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

"The  people  of  tho  United  States. "  says  T.  R.,  "have  eaten  the  bit 
bread  of  shame."  And,  to  add  injury  to  insult,  the  price  of  the  loaf1' 
raised  to  six  cents.- — Boston  Herald. 

Secretary  Tumulty's  characterization  of  the  Lodgo  story  as  "a 
liberate  lie"  indicates  that,  he  is  about  two  terms  late  as  a  White  Hi 
secretary. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

As  we  understand  Colonel  Roosevelt,  during  the  seven  and  a  half  >'s 
he  was  President  this  country  was  at  no  time  in  danger  of  war,  bee; 
the  rest  of  tho  world  was  afraid  of  him.— Des  Moines  Register. 

Of  course,  It  Is  none  of  our  business,  but  if  we  were  the  Kaiser  we  "<  j 
gallop  straight  up  to  Verdun  with  our  military  cape  flapping  and  si 
the  Crown  Prince  for  going  to  sleep  at  the  switch. — Galveston  Daily  Ns- 
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GERMANY'S   REAL   FOOD   SITUATION 


SUCH  LURID  STORIES  of  starvation  in  Germany  have 
appeared  in  the  Allied  press  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  an 
account  of  Germany's  food  situation  that  reads  as  if  it 
might  be  truthful.  Such  a  narration  is  found  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  from  the  pen  of  an  American  journalist,  Mr.  D. 
Thomas  Curtin,  who  has  spent  rather  more  than  a  year  in  the 
Fatherland.  Tn  this  very  frank  article  he  tells  us  plainly  that 
the  stories  of  food  shortage  in  Germany  are  usually  wildly 
exaggerated.     He  writes: 

"The  facts  are  that  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  in  a  condition  that  is  not  yet  serious,  but  is  already 
extremely  uncomfortable.  I  have  weighed  that  phrase  carefully 
in  my  mind,  and  believe,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  it 
truthfully  expresses  the  state  of  affairs 

"Of  the  food  situation  in  Germany  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
until  recently  the  whole  state  of  affairs  has  been  exaggerated 
by  portions  of  the  Allied  press.  Stories  of  starvation  are  the 
kind  of  thing  that  spreads  rapidly.  A  few  hundred  angry 
women  demanding  butter  after  standing  five  or  six  hours  in 
the  rain  or  snow  and  breaking  a  few  windows  is  an  event  easily 
magnified  into  a  food  riot." 

Be  then  describes  his  experiences  last  Christmas,  and  at  a 
lime  when  the  Allied  papers  were  representing  Germam-  as 
pinched  with  want,  we  find  him  rolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury: 

"1  will  deal  with  the  state  of  the  food-supply  in  Germany  as 

I  know  it,  going  back  as  a  starting-point  to  last  Christmas  day, 

when  at  the  house  of  hospitable  people,  well  endowed  with  the 

world's  goods,  I  had  a  Christmas  dinner  of  the  lavish  German 

kind,  lasting  nearly  four  hours.     It  consisted  of  soup,   carp, 

j  and,  in  my  honor  as  an  American,  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce, 

(  together  with  plum  pudding — which  they  imagined,  incorrectly, 

to  be  necessarily  an  American  Christinas  dish.     There  was  an 

j  abundance    of    dessert,     Baumkuchen,     Marzipan,    ornamental 

wcetmeats,  Rhine  wine,  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  real  coffee." 

The  only  actual  shortage,  he  tells  us.  is  a  serious  deficiency 
in  fats.  "English  and  American  people,"  he  writes,  "read  of 
meatless  and  fatless  days.     It  is  not  the  absence  of  meat,  but 


the  absence  of  fat,  that  hurts.  .  .  .  Cooking  without  fat  or 
grease  of  any  kind  is  a  task  that  taxes  the  cleverest  housewife." 
While  the  Allied  [tapers  have  wrongly  described  the  food  short- 
age, pro-German  papers  in  neutral  countries  have  exaggerated 
the  milk  shortage.     Mr.  Curtin  says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  German  child  has  suffered  by  the 
blockade.  The  milk  regulations  prescribe  that  it  shall  first 
be  allotted  to  young  children.  There  is  fresh  milk  to  be  had 
everywhere  for  the  babies  and  there  is  no  shortage  whatever 
of  condensed  milk.  In  the  country  villages  I  found  no  milk 
shortage,  and  the  substitution  of  condensed  for  fresh  milk  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  severe  hardship  in  the  cities." 

He  next  describes  his  personal  experiences  as  regards  his 
food,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  either  in  health 
or  pocket.     He  says: 

"Living  in  a  good  suburb,  my  account  for  board  and  apart- 
ments, consisting  of  a  bedroom,  small  writing-room,  with  use  of 
the  house  telephone,  was  rather  more  than  §15  weekly. 
Breakfast  consisted  of  two  fresh  eggs,  coffee  (made  probably  of 
acorns,  chicory,  and  burned  malt), or, as  I  could  not  stand  this  mix- 
ture, chocolate.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  skimmed  milk — latterly, 
condensed  milk;  the  equivalent  of  three  small  rolls  of  bread 
made  of  potato,  rye,  and  white  wheat.  It  is  not  white  bread, 
but  it  is  quite  good.  The  very  limited  butter  allowance  renders 
it  necessary  to  eke  out  the  butter-ticket  with  jam,  and  to  provide 
tiiis  jam  the  Government  has  commandeered  root-crops,  such  as 
turnips  and  carrots,  and  plums,  damsons,  and  apples.  A  signifi- 
cant fad  is  that  they  are  already  eating  this  year's  jam  in  Berlin. 
When  I  lunched  at  my  rooms  1  had  fish,  cheese,  bread,  and  the 
inevitable  sardines 

"When  I  lunched  at  a  restaurant  such  as  the  Rheingold,  I  got 
hors  d'oeuvres  consisting  of  sardines,  potato  and  tomato  salad 
(without  oil),  vegetable  soup,  fish,  meat  (half  a  pound  of  meat 
served  only  on  production  of  meat-ticket- — that  is  to  say.  the 
half-pound,  which  is  weighed  with  bone  and  fat  and  has  to  1" 
extended  over  a  period  of  seven  days),  cheese,  and  fruit.  There 
is  no  lack  whatever  of  wines,  spirits,  and  even  some  Scotch 
whisky." 

Summarizing  his  experiences,  Mr.  Curtin  remarks: 


AT    I'KOHIBITIVK    PRICES. 

—Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart) 


THE   HEAL  KVLEl! 


-Maty ns  Diak  .Budapest/. 


AS    SEEN    FROM    WITHIN, 
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"So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  my  health  in  no  way 
suffered  until  comparatively  recently,  when  I  began  to  lose 
weight.  I  have  lost  some  ten  pounds  in  the  last  three  months, 
and  was  so  unaccustomed  to  food  cooked  in  butter  or  oil  that 
on  arriving  in  Holland  and  eating  this  food  I  suffered  from 
nausea,  which  is  only  now  passing  away.  The  whole  German 
people  is  getting  thinner,  to  the  advantage  of  some  of  them." 


HOW  GERMANY  REGARDS  THE  SOMME 

HINDENBURG'S  SATISFACTION  with  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Western  front  is  echoed  by  all  the 
German  military  critics.  Their  articles  in  the  German 
press  tell  us  that  the  Anglo-French  offensive  is  to  be  brought 
to  a  close  by  wearing  down  the  enemy  in  his  constant  at- 
tacks, and  that  any  gain  of  ground  may  therefore  be  dis- 
counted. As  regards  the  Eastern  front,  we  are  told  that  the 
Russians  are  even  now  at  the  end  of  their  resoirrces  both  in 
men  and  munitions,  arid  that  their  collapse  may  be  expected  at 
any  moment.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  exposition  of  these 
.views  is  that  given  by  Major  Moraht  in  the  Berliner  Tageblalt, 
■where  he  writes: 

'The  successes  of  the  Anglo-French  million  army  and  more, 
which  has  employed  ninety  divisions  since  July  1,  have  wearied 
the  enemy  for  the  time  being.  They  have  gained  with  some- 
thing like  one  and  one-half  million  men  in  three  months  about 
3.6  per  cent,  of  the  territory  which  we  have  conquered  in  the 
West,  and  for  the  capture  of  Combles  and  forty-three  villages 
and  six  hamlets  containing  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  they 
have  lost  between  700,000  and  800,000  men.  No  military  critic 
in  Germany  counts  on  a  cessation  of  the  attacks  in  the  West,  and 
our  Army  is  ready  to  defend  every  further  section  of  ground  in 
the  same  way  with  a  handful  of  men.  Perhaps  Stegeman,  in 
the  Bund,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  writes  concern- 
ing this  method  of  defense:  '.  .  .  it  will  be  continued  until 
the  Germans  have  gained  time,  or  believe  that  the  moment  has 
arrived  to  find  another  solution,  and  to  act  accordingly.'  We 
also  admit  that  the  enemy's  entry  into  Combles  was  a  tactical 
success.  But  it  was  not  decisive,  altho  the  enemy  tried  to 
make  out  that  it  was  so.  .  .  .  According  to  Clausewitz  a  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  when  one  of  the  opposing  forces  has  given 
up  his  object  or  the  other  has  given  way  to  him.     That  is  not 


WtRi"-'"'^* 


the  position  of  affairs  in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
flict of  strength  still  goes  on.  I  believe  that  the  Allies  will  givf 
up  their  object  of  driving  us  out  of  France  and  Belgium  before 
we  yield  them  what  they  want  by  evacuating  the  territory, 
But  there  is  no  doubt  much  work  before  us  in  the  West,  in  view 
of  the  enemy's  equipment  in  artillery." 

According  to  this  critic  the  German  plan  is  to  inflict  dis- 
proportionately  heavy  losses  on  the  Allies,  and  in  this  case  the 
loss  of  a  village  or  two  does  not  matter;  indeed,  he  argues,  it  is 
a  real  gain  to  Germany  to  let  the  enemy  have  the  ground  at  the 
price  which  they  are  made  to  pay  for  it.  Turning  then  to  the 
question  of  Russia,  we  find  that  Major  Moraht  reflects  a  very 
general  sentiment  when  he  says: 

"The  English  Minister  of  War,  Lord  Kitchener's  successor. 
Lloyd-George,  replied    to  an  American  interviewer  lately  that 
Russia  would  fight  to  the  death.     The  only  question    then  is 
when  Russia's  military  death  will  take  place.     Russia's  strength 
is  her  supply  of  men;   her  weakness  is  her  lack  of  material,     in 
the  first  regard  she  has  suffered  terribly  since  June  1,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  offensive.     According  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Kief  Central  Identification  Service,  the  Russian   losses  up 
to  the  middle  of  September  were  67,333  officers  and  756,580  men . 
To  these  must  be  added  the  enormous  losses  on  September  16 
and  17  on  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria's  front,  where  'many  thou- 
sands of  dead  Russians '  covered  the  battle-field.  .  .  .  Since  the 
middle  of  September,  the  total  Russian  losses  have  amountee 
to  100,000  men,  so  that  the  total  summer  offensive — apart  fror 
the  war  in  Transylvania — has  cost  the  Russians  the  loss  oi 
nearly  a  million  officers  and  men.     If  we  add  to  this  the  opera 
tions  in  the  Dobrudja,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  the  fulfilment  o 
the  prediction  of  the  perhaps  cynical  prophecy  of  the  Englisl 
War  Minister  is  not  so  very,  very  far  distant." 

An  official  statement  recently  issued  from  the  headquarter 
of  the  German  General  Staff  says: 

"The  attacking  Powers  without  any  doubt  conceived  an< 
planned  a  battle  of  the  greatest  style,  destined  to  change  radi 
cally  the  general  strategical  situation  on  the  war-theaters  £ 
three  continents.  What  is  the  result?  An  inflection  of  th 
unshakable  German  front  hardly  noticeable  even  on  maps  c 
the  largest  scale. 

"The  gain  of  this  inflection,  according  to  conservative  calci 
lation,  cost  about  600,000  men,  a  loss  that  means  2,000  men  fV 
each  square  kilometer  of  terrane  transformed  into  a  desert 
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THAT  GREAT  OFFENSIVE! 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


THK    SAME    EVENT    SEEN    FROM    OPPOSITE    ANGLES. 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  UREECE. 

Voice  from  Olympus — "  Hurry  up,  Venizelos,  or  .something  might 
happen  to  prevent  it."  — ©  I.ustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


Ui.LL.VS HELABl 


■  Westminster  Gazette 


THE    DOMINANT    INFLUENCE    IN    GREECE— ENGLAND    OR   GERMANY  ? 


"The  result  of  the  Somme  battle,  therefore,  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  The  enemy  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 
German  lines.  Neither  did  ho  crush  the  German  forces,  which 
would  have  meant  the  shaking  of  the  German  West  front.  The 
enemy  did  not  even  obtain  the  modest  aim  of  detaining  a  suffi- 
i  hi  number  of  German  troops  on  the  Western  front  in  order  to 
impede  a  great  German  action  in  another  war-theater.  Con- 
quered Dobrudja  and  libei^ated  Transylvania  are  proofs  of  this." 


W 


UNHAPPY   GREECE 

HEN  COMIC-OPERA  SITUATIONS  occur  in  real 
life,   the  results  are  often  tragic.     That  is  what    we 
axe  now  witnessing  in  Greece.     The  changes  of  cabi- 
nets are  kaleidoscopic;  the  Army  is  first  mobilized,  then  demobil- 
ized a1   the  word  of  Powers  who  possess  no  sovereignty  over  it, 
tnd  we  are  faced  with  the  quaint  situation  of  an  ex-Premier — 
lacked  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population — in  open 
evolt,  not  against  the  sovereign,  but  against  his  policy.     How 
lie  same  situation  appeals  to  different  observers  can  be  seen 
roni  a  glance  at  the  German  and  English  press.     We  find  the 
frankfurter  Zeitung  writing: 

"The  now  Balkan  war  kindled  by  the  treason  of  Roumania 
ias  influenced  developments  in  Greece,  so  that  we  have  to  reck- 
m  with  an  early  decision.  Internal  communications  are  so 
mpert'eei  thai  even  the  Government  has  not  the  means  to 
Qfluence  t  be  decision  of  Greece.  We  must  leave  this  to  the  few 
lermans  in  Athens.  The  military  revolution  in  Saloniki  shows 
eiter  than  the  revolution  at  Athens,  in  which  the  diplomatists 
loubtless  have  a  hand,  the  goal  which  the  Entente  intends  to 
each.  But  whatever  may  be  the  decision,  the  figure  of  tin 
■viiiff  of  Greece,  against  whom  all  steps  taken  by  the  Entente 
re  directed,  w  ill  remain  honorable  in  our  eyes  as  t  hat  of  a  martyr 
0  I  he  freedom  and  dignity  of  his  people.  If  mighty  nations 
•  Inch  stand  as  the  protectors  of  international  law  and  of  humanity 
•culd  undertake   this  task  in  real  earnest    and   disinterestedly. 

they  were  really  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  enslaved 

' iak,  and  not  the  servants  of  gold  and  the  strong,  there  would 
rise  a  Baming  protest  against  the  injustices  being  committed  in 

I  liens.  But  affairs  will  continue  in  Athens  as  at  present. 
angConstantine  will  obey  or  will  be  the  prisoner  of  the  Entente." 

Viewed  from  the  Allied  standpoint,  affairs  in  Greece  look 
t terry  different.      The  London  Outlook  remarks: 

"The  position  to  which  King  Constantino  has  reduced  his 
>untry  is  that  none  of  the  belligerents  care  whether  Gn 
"n  nines  neutral  or  not.  Certainly  her  intervention  would 
ot  he  worth  any  considerable  claim  for  territorial  aggrandi/.e- 
>ent  as  a  reward  tor  services  rendered.  As  the  King  admitted 
1  an  interviewer,  the  Bulgarian  occupation  of  Greek  towns 
ftd  the  entry  of  Roumania  have  greatly  complicated  the  situa- 
The  consequent  dispersal  of  Bulgaria's  strength  is  an 
ement  of  weakness  which  may  shortly  be  made  apparent.  The 
ittintr  0f  communications  between  Berlin  and  Constantinople 


and  the  failuro  of  King  Fox's  coup  might  mean  that  the  Turk- 
would  be  the  enemy  to  be  ejected  from  the  parts  of  Greece  now 
in  possession  of  Bulgaria.  How  readily  Germany  would  sacrifice 
Greece  is  indicated  by  the  reported  statement  of  von  Hindenburg 
that  'the  capitulation  of  the  Greek  Army  was  the  basis  of' the 
Bulgarian  demands  and  that  as  an  ally  Germany  had  to  yield 
to  the  demand.'  The  only  result  of  the  Court  intrigue-  has  I- 
to  leave  unhappy  Greece  without  a  friend." 

While  The  Outlook  is  slightly  contemptuous,  another  influential 
London  weekly,  The  Spectator,  is  distinctly  menacing  in  tone: 

"We  are  sorry  for  the  position  in  which  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  been  placed  by  those  who  have  proved  unworthy  of 
the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  personally  we  should  like  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  see  something  done  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate Greek  nation,  as  distinct  from  its  Government.  At  anj 
rate,  neither  the  British  people  nor  the  British  Government 
will  want  to  be  vindictive  or  to  demand  their  full  pound 
flesh.  But  if  the  Greeks  are  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
criminal  follies  committed  by  their  Government,  there  must  be 
an  end  to  all  further  trifling  and  a  cessation  of  that  mudd\ 
mixture  of  perfidy  and  procrastination  which  has  hitherto  pa- 
in Greece  for  high  policy." 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  GROWS— Large  slices  of  the 
cake  of  India's  commerce  which  once  fell  to  the  lot  of  German} 

and  Austria  are  now  coming  America's  way  and  British  merchants 
and  shippers  are  not  overpleased  at  the  prospect.  How  greatly 
our  trade  with  India  has  increased  since  the  war  began  may 
be  seen  from  the  comments  on  the  official  figures  published  in 
the  Calcutta  Telegraph.     Its  editor  write-: 

"As  to  the  United  Stati-s,  the  hardware  imports  show  a  large 
increase,  and  there  is  also  a  great  expansion  in  metals  and  mi 
manufactures  imported  from  America.  Tinned  plates,  for 
instance,  have  risen  from  -Sl(>.(>(>7  in  the  three  months  ending 
with  .June.  1914,  to  $591,667  in  the  corresponding  period  of  th< 
present  year.  The  returns  show  thai  the  total  imports  of  motor- 
oars,  motor-cycles,  and  accessories  which  in  the  three  month- 
ending  with  June.  1914,  were  valued  at  1975,000,  amounted 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  current  year  to  $1,616,667." 

Meanwhile,  American  exporters  would  do  w.ll  to  keep  an  eyi 
upon  the  activities  of  Japan  in  this  new  market,  for  the  enter- 
prising subjects  of  the  Mikado  arc  pushing  their  wares  with 
remarkable  vigor.      The  Telegraph  tells  u>  that 

"The  expansion  of  the  Japanese  trade  in  textiles  is  pro- 
nounced, and  for  the  three  months  ending  with  June  the  import- 
of  hardware  from  Japan  are  valued  at  over  $383,000  as  com- 
pared with  $266,667  in  the  corn -ponding  period  of  1014.  when 
peace  obtained.  In  the  same  period,  imports  of  apparel  from 
Japan  have  risen  from  s.",s.;;;;i  to  *  133,334,  of  glass  and  g!. 
ware  from  $166,067  to  nearly  SSlfi.fiOO,  and  of  beer  from  nil  to 
18  <.334.  And  this  is  not  the  complete  list,  but  it  goes  '0  show 
the  rapidity  of  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese  trade." 
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FRANCE  S  CHINESE  TKOOPS. 


L 


These  Amiamite  soldiers  from  French  Cochin-Clihia  form  part  of 
that  curiously  polyglot  assemblage  of  soldiers  that  General  Sarrail 
is  reported  to  have  called  his  "rag-tag  and  bobtail  army." 


BRINGING  IN  THE  PRISONERS. 

To  safeguard  against  secrets  leaking  out  through  prisoners,  the 
French  before  Saloniki  blindfold  all  the  captives  taken  until  the 
prison-camp  is  reached  and  they  are  safely  interned. 


TWO  STRANGE  SCENES  FROM  THE  SALONIKI  FRONT. 


JAPAN'S   CONSTITUTION   JARRED 

NO  SMALL  STIR  is  agitating  the  Japanese  press  at  the 
appointment  of  Count  Terauchi  as  Premier,  and  many 
papers  hold  that  it  has  been  secured  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner.  According  to  Japanese  custom,  the  outgoing 
Premier  recommends  his  successor,  and  on  this  occasion  Mar- 
quis Okuma,  on  his  retirement,  suggested  that  Viscount  Kato, 
the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House,  should  succeed  him. 
Then  that  remarkable  group  of  Elder  Statesmen — collectively 
known  in  Japan  as  the  Genro — took  a  hand,  and,  the  papers 
allege,  forced  the  selection  of  Count  Terauchi  upon  the  Em- 
peror. This  action  of  the  Genro  has  raised  a  commotion  in 
Japan,  and  the  Tokyo  Ashai  angrily  charges  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  violated.     It  says: 

"The  Genro  are  not  recognized  in  the  Japanese  Constitution 
nor  in  the  laws  of  Japan.  The  Genro  are  recognized  by  the 
Throne  as  the  elder  statesmen  who  rendered  good  services 
since  the  restoration  of  Meiji.  Rut  they  should  have  no  political 
power.  The  Premier  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  He 
is  the  most  important  instrument  of  the  Constitution,  together 
with  the  National  Diet.  The  Genro  should  have  respected  the 
opinion  of  the  Premier  and  should  have  paid  attention  to  his 
recommendation  of  the  leader  of  the  majority  as  his  successor." 

Its  attitude  is  supported  by  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  which 
remarks: 

"The  Genro  were  afraid  that  popular  clamor  might  be, raised 
against  Count  Terauchi.  So  they  made  a  quick  job  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Terauchi  ministry  will  be  opposed 
by  the  nation.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Govern-^ 
ment  of  Japan  is  to  be  conducted  to  forward  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  whether  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  a  purely  constitutional  question." 

The  Tokyo  Yorodzu  is  opposed  to  the  Premier,  both  on  con- 
stitutional and  personal  grounds,  and  looks  forward  to  a  bad 
time  both  at  home  and  abroad: 

"Count  Terauchi  robbed  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  Korea. 

The  fact  that  the  Terauchi  ministry  was  recommended  forcibly 

by  the  Genro  forbodes  ill  for  the  future.     Newspapers  will  be 

npprest,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  will  be  robbed,  and  the 

nation  generally  opprest.     But  the  more  opprest  they  are,  the 

greater  will  their  antagonism  be  against  the  ministry 

"We  maintain  that  the  failures  of  our  Chinese  diplomacy  in 


the  past  were  not  due  to  the  faults  of  the  diplomatic  officials, 
but  to  the  faults  of  the  militarists.  The  diplomatic  officials 
have  been  overawed  by  the  militarists,  so  that  the  latter  were 
practically  able  to  carry  out  their  own  selfish  plans.  We  scorn 
the  diplomatic  officials  for  being  overawed  by  the  militarists. 
The  Terauchi  ministry  now  expects  to  conduct  its  China  diplo- 
macy from  the  War  Office 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Japanese  nation  to  oppose  the  Terauchi 
ministry  on  that  account." 

The  Tokyo  Kokumin  supports  the  Premier  and  denies  that 
his  appointment  was  either  unexpected  or  unconstitutional: 

"The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  a  minister  of  the  Empire 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
have  no  right  to  question  it.  That  the  Terauchi  ministry  would 
succeed  the  Okuma  ministry  had  been  expected  by  the  nation." 

One  of  the  English  papers  in  Tokyo,  The  Japan  Advertiser, 
tells  us  that  all  the  excitement  is  based  on  a  misconception  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Japanese  press.  It  defends  the  Genro, 
who  have  long  been  the  real  rulers  of  Japan,  and  says: 

"Most  of  the  Japanese  newspapers  are  attacking  the  recent 
action  of  the  Genro  as  unconstitutional.  The  word  constitu- 
tional has  for  years  been  constantly  misused  by  the  Japanese 
press.  The  action  of  the  Genro  was  constitutional,  yet  strange 
to  say  the  Genro  do  not  derive  their  power  through  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  does  such  a  body  as  the  Genro  exist,  constitu- 
tionally. They  were  the  consequential  development  of  a  Consti- 
tution which  created  an  absolute  monarchy  with  all  the  exterior 
forms  of  a  representative  government 

"With  a  Constitution  which  created  an  absolute  monarchy 
with  Western  exterior  forms  of  government  and  with  a  Sovereign 
who  could  not  come  directly  in  touch  with  the  people,  it  was 
only  natural  that  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  Genro  would  de- 
velop, whose  powers  would  be  derived,  not  through  the  Con- 
stitution, but  through  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
sovereign  power — the  Emperor." 

Speaking  of  Count  Terauchi's  appointment,  The  Japan  Adver- 
tiser caustically  remarks: 

"The  Elder  Statesmen  have  once  more  conferred  on  Japan 
a  cabinet  devoid  of  any  pretense  of  connection  with  representa- 
tive institutions.  Once  more  it  is  demonstrated  that  all  the 
appurtenances  of  popular  government  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar— the  voters,  registers,  the  elections,  the  legislators,  and  the 
parties  -are  a  Western  facade  run  up  to  modernize  an  old-style 
personal-government  edifice,  of  which  the  interior  arrangements 
are  uniquely  Japanese." 


SAVING  THE   CHILDREN'S   TEETH 


T 


HE  DENTIST  HAS  A  CHANCE  to  do  something  big 
in  the  near  future — something  as  epoch-making  as  the 
work  of  the  medical  man  in  wiping  out  yellow  fever  and 
making  such  former  pest-holes  as  Havana  and  Rio  the  healthi- 
est cities  in  the  world.  Rio  spent  a  hundred  millions  in  her 
autimosquito  campaign,  and  the  results 
arc  worth  far  more.  She  maintains  to- 
daj  u  "mosquito  department,"  which 
sends  out  two  inspectors  after  a  single 
mosquito  when  a  frightened  citizen  tele- 
phones that  he  has  seen  one.  This  is  not 
funny;  it  is  good  business;  for  mosquitoes 
in  Rio  mean  possible  yellow  fever,  with  a 

•  turn  to  the  unbearable  conditions  now 
happily  done  away  with.  What  has  this 
to  do  with  dentistry?  A  good  deal,  in  the 
way  of  illustration  and  warning,  thinks 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fones,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

\  ril  ing  in  The  Denial  Summary  (New 
York,  November).  Ninety-five  millions 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Fones 
asserts,  have  one  or  more  decayed  teeth. 
And   Dr.  Osier   has  stated  his  belief  that 

lecayed  teeth  are  causing  more  harm  to 

In  human  race  than  alcohol.  By  a  sys- 
tematic campaign,  with  the  expenditure  of 

trains  and  money,  "dental  caries  "  tooth- 

Jecay.can  be  wiped  out,  just  as  yellow  fever 
has  been  wiped  out.     This  is  the  dentist's 

tusiness,    and    it    is,   Dr.    Fones    thinks 
denl  istry's  next  great  step."     He  writes: 
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'It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  reiterate  or  to  enumerate 
he  systemic  disturbances  that  can  and  do  arise  from  the  septic 
onditions  found  in  many  unsanitary  mouths.  Our  dental  jour- 
lals,  and  of  late  the  medical  journals,  have  given  much  space 
o  this  subject.  Tho  subject  of  septic  conditions  arising  from 
mperfect  and  unsanitary  dental  operations  is  being  thoroughly 
hrashed  out  in  our  conventions,  and  many  believe  that  the 
olving  of  this  problem  and  tho  forcing  of  the  dentist  to  follow 
nethods  that  would  insure  sanitary  operations  of  all  kinds  would 
espond  to  tho  statement  of  Dr.  Mayo,  that  the  next  great  step 
n  preventive  medicine  should  be  made  by  tho  dental  profession. 


"Altho  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  dental  operations  and 
restorations  should  be  done  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  yel 
this  alone  covers  too  small  a  field  to  be  the  great  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  lessening  the  evils  of  unsanitary 
mouths,  which  are  the  cause  of  so  many  preventable  diseases. 
There  are  forty-five  thousand  dentists,  in  round  numbers,  in 

the  United  States.  These  men  can  at  the 
most  take  care  of  but  fifteen  millions  of 
people.  There  arc,  in  other  words,  but 
fifteen  millions  of  people  out  of  ninety- 
five  millions,  who  give  sufficient  thought 
to  their  teeth  to  visit  the  dentist  with 
any  degree  of  regularity.  This  leaves 
eighty  millions  of  people  who  give  little  or 
no  attention  to  their  mouths,  excepting 
possibly  to  have  a  tooth  out  when  it  aches. 
Most  of  these  eighty  millions  form  the 
great  working-classes,  who  need  sound 
teeth  for  good  health,  but  for  whom  then- 
is  no  provision  in  dentistry.  How  much 
sanitary,  or  unsanitary,  dentistry  can  the 
man  have,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children,  who 
is  earning  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
dollars  a  week?  These  people  suffer  from 
septic  poisoning  due  to  diseased  teeth,  yet 
dental  operations  are  out  of  their  reach." 

Decayed  teeth  are  due  to  the  action  of 
acids  on  the  teeth,  followed  by  the  work 
of  microorganisms  flourishing  in   the  re- 
mains  of    food.     To   combat    decay,  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  must  be  kept  abso- 
lutely cleau;   plaques,    stains,  and    accn  - 
tions  must  be  removed;  calcareous  deposits 
around    the    gums    must    he   done   awa\ 
with,    and    the    presence    of    food    dfibria 
made  impossible.     How  shall  this  be  done? 
Through  the  schools,  replies  Dr.  Fones;  and  he  points  to  the  r<  - 
suits  already  obtained  in  his  home  city  as  an  evidence  of  th< 
truth  of  his  assertion.     He  describes  Bridgeport's  plan  as  follows. 

"Every  child  submits  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  is  given  the  prophylactic  treatment.  If,  through 
ignorance,  a  parent  objects  and  sends  a  note  to  the  principal, 
asking  that  the  child  be  excused  from  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ments, such  wishes  are  recognized;  but  out  of  nearly  twelve 
thousand  children  that  we  are  handling  in  the  public  school- 
of  Bridgeport  this  year,  we  have  had  fewer  than  sixty  notes  from 


•  d  &  I  uderwoi  d,    N*  «  V     [ 

\oiM.    MEW-YORKERS  IN  A  TOOTH-BRUSH    DRILL 

New  York's  700.000  school-children,  ami  thousands  in  other  cities,  are  now  given  a  regular  drill  in  the  care  of  their  teeth 
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the  parents.  This  type  of  clinic  costs  about  eighty  cents  per 
child  per  year.  This  city  thus  takes  one-half  the  responsibility 
in  educating  and  helping  the  children  to  preserve  then-  teeth. 
The  other  half  is  placed  upon  the  child  and  its  parents,  in  seeing 
to  the  dietary  and  the  proper  home-care  of  the  mouth. 

"Almost  any  municipality  can  afford  this  type  of  clinic.  It 
does  not  pauperize  the  child,  and  is  in  harmony  with  our  Ameri- 
can idea  that  we  are  glad  to  help  those  who  help  themselves. 
Not  only  Avill  dental  decay  be  greatly  lessened  under  such  a 
system,  but  a  much  greater  interest  will  be  aroused  in  the  proper 
care  and  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

"The  hardest  work  of  all  is  that  of  educating  the  city  officials 


IF   HE  JUMPS,  HE   FAILS. 

The  machine  records  any  change  in  the  pulse  or  respiration  of  this 
candidate  for  the  French  air-service,  or  the  least  trembling  of  his 
fingers.  Specimen  charts,  showing  results  of  this  examination,  are 
seen  on  the  opposite  page.    This  is  only  one  of  many  tests. 


sufficiently  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  such  a  /clinfc,  and 
permission  to  enter  the  schools. 

' '  The  plan  we  have  adopted  for  our  school  work  is  as  follows : 
"When  the  child  enters  school  in  the  first  grade,  his  mouth 
is  carefully  examined,  conditions  recorded,  and  his  teeth  given 
a  thorough  prophylactic  treatment.     Classroom  talks  are  given 
by  the  supervisors,  and  tooth-brush  drills  begun.     The  teacher 
records  on  the  blackboard,  morning  and  afternoon,  those  who 
have  and  who  have  not  brushed  their  teeth.     It  is  our  effort 
to  see  that,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  each  child  has  four 
prophylactic  treatments,  also  repeated  tooth-brush  drills  and 
■  •lassroom  talks.     When  these  children  enter  the  second  grade, 
the  same  form  of  treatment   and   teaching  is  followed,  and  so 
on,  up  to  and  including  their  period  in  the  fifth  grade.     Stere- 
.  opticon  lectures  are  given  to  the  children  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades,  the  still  higher  grades  being  accommodated  if 
there  is  room  for  them.     Pamphlets  containing  illustrations  are 
given  out  to  be  carried  home  by  the  children — reaching,  in  this 
way,  the  parents.     Many  of  the  children  entering  school  at  six 
years  of  age  have  the  first    permanent  molars  in   place,   with 
cavities  developing  in  the  fissures  on  the  masticating  and  buccal 
faces.     In  order  to  start  these  children  with  sound  perma- 
nent teeth,  we  are  having  these  small  cavities  filled,  in  the 
ehools,   by  a   woman  dentist.     This  operative  work  we  term 
preventive  dentistry,  for,  in  filling  these  small  cavities  at  this 


early  age,  we  are  preventing  the  more  serious  ones  later  on. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  do  general  reparative  work,  but  we 
have  the  paid  services  of  a  dentist,  centrally  located  in  the 
city,  who  will  relieve  the  school-children  from  toothache  when 
they  present  cards  which  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  By  such  a  system  the  child  is  under  in- 
struction, education,  and  preventive  treatment  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  teeth  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  school  life,  so  that 
if,  when  leaving  school,  his  teeth  are  decayed,  he  has  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself 

"What  is  the  next  great  step  in  dentistry?  Is  it  not  some 
definite,  practical  plan  for  prevention? 

"Until  we  have  something  that  promises  even  greater  results 
in  reducing  the  great  flood  of  dental  decay,  I  ask  you  to  give  this 
plan,  as  presented  to  you,  your  most  serious  consideration." 


TESTING   AIRMEN   IN   FRANCE 

• 

MEN  FAR  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE  in  physical  and 
mental  equipment  are  the  ones  France  desires  for  her 
military  aviators.  No  dullards  need  apply.  Appli- 
cants are  tested  by  apparatus  designed  according  to  the  latest 
methods  of  the  world's  laboratories,  especially  to  ascertain 
their  quickness  in  responding  to  impressions  received  through 
the  senses.  This  system  of  tests,  says  Mr.  George  Pelles,  in  The 
Illustrated  World  (Chicago,  October),  has  saved  both  time  and 
money,  and  has  filled  the  French  air-service  with  alert,  manly 
men.  We  are  about  to  spend  some  millions  in  improved 
aeroplanes  for  our  Army.  Why  not  invest  a  few  hundreds 
in  chronoscopes,  ergographs,  and  "tremblers,"  and  put  them 
to  the  same  use  that  has  shown  results  in  France?  If  there 
was  ever  work  that  requires  steadiness  of  nerve  and  lightning 
quickness  of  response  it  is  military  aviation.  Why  not  test 
for  these  qualities  before  their  absence  causes  disaster?  Says 
Mr.  Pelles: 

"The  candidate  or  prospective  airman  must  go  through  sev- 
eral tests.     His  senses  of  hearing,  feeling,  and  seeing  are  mea 
sured,  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  him  to  give  expression  to 
the  impressions  that  he  receives  is  recorded  by  the  instruments. 

"For  this  purpose  the  chronoscope  of  Dr.  d'Arsonval  is  used. 
The  chronoscope  consists  of  a  dial,  upon  which  is  fastened  a 
hand  or  indicator  which  makes  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
dial  per  second.  The  edge  of  the  dial  is  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred equal  parts.  The  hand,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
examiner  by  means  of  an  electromagnetic  device  embodied  in 
a  small  instrument  called  a  'hammer,'  is  brought  to  a  stop  by 
the  candidate  in  squeezing  the  two  strips  of  metal  together 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  The  attendant  announces 
that  the  greater  the  speed  attained,  the  better  will  be  the  appli- 
cant's chance  to  pass.  So  that  the  candidate's  'personal  equa- 
tion,' for  that  is  what  they  term  the  result  of  an  examination, 
may  be  ascertained,  the  doctor  taps  a  tin  box  with  the  afore- 
mentioned 'hammer,'  thereby  starting  the  indicator  on  the  dial. 
As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  hammer  on  the  tin  box  reaches  the 
candidate's  ears,  he  squeezes  the  metal  strips  in  his  hand,  conse- 
quently stopping  the  index-hand  which  indicates  the  number  of 
hundredths  of  a  second  taken  to  record  his  impression. 

"In  recording  the  impressions  of  touch  the  same  instruments 
are  used.  The  hammer  in  this  case  is  used  to  touch  the  candi- 
date, usually  about  the  head  or  neck,  without  visual  notice  from 
him.  When  the  tap  of  the  hammer  is  felt  by  the  candidate  he 
again  presses  the  metal  strips,  thus  recording  his  time  for  expres- 
sing impressions  of  touch. 

"In  ascertaining  the  candidate's  personal  equation  in  regard 
to  the  sense  of  sight  the  same  process  is  pursued.  The  ham- 
mer is  prest  to  the  table  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  is  stopt  as 
soon  as  the  meeting  of  the  hammer  and  the  table  are  noticed 
by  the  candidate.  An  acceptable,  successful,  or  'good'  candi- 
date will  usually  register  impressions  of  hearing  or  touch  in 
fifteen  one-hundredths  of  a  second  after  receiving  the  impres- 
sions, and  in  nineteen  one-hundredths  of  a  second  for  sight 
impressions.  Unsuccessful  or  'bad'  candidates  run  as  high  as 
thirty  one-hundredths  for  hearing,  thirty-nine  one-hundredths 
for  touch,  and  forty-eight  one-hundredths  for  sight. 

"The  foregoing  examinations  are  not  all  the  candidate  has  td 
go  through.  The  next  test  is  that  of  the  candidate's  nerve- 
strength  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  the  test  to  ascertain  his  ability 
to  withstand  shock.     An   instrument  known  as  the  pneumo- 
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graph,  which  is  used  in  this  operation,  is  placed  about  the  can- 
didate's chest  and  records  the  rate  of  his  respiration.  At  the 
same  time  he  holds  an  instrument  called  the  'trembler'  in  his 
hand,  and  as  his  hand  shakes  or  trembles,  so  it  is  registered. 
Also  he  has  the  two  fingers  next  to  the  thumb  of  his  other  hand 
placed  and  fastened  into  an  apparatus  resembling  the  finger  of 
a  glove,  which  is  likewise  attached  by  wire  to  the  registering 
cylinder.  This  device  records  the  heart-action  or  pulse  of  the 
candidate  and  is  called  the  doigtier.  The  revolving  registering 
cylinder,  mentioned  above,  is  covered  with  lampblack,  and  a 
sensitive  needle  from  each  of  the  three  parts  to  be  tested  digs 
B  Eurrow  into  the  lampblack,  which  denotes  simultaneously  the 
candidate's  heart,  respiratory  and  nerve  action  before  and  at 
the  time  the  shock  to  the  nerves  is  given.  The  shock  consists 
either  of  the  firing  of  a  revolver  close  to  the  candidate,  or  the 
exploding  of  magnesium  used  in  taking  flash-lights,  or  the  placing 
of  a  cloth  dipped  in  ice-water  upon  the  bare  skin. 

"There  is  yet  one  more  test  through  which  the  candidate  must 
pass,  namely,  the  ability  to  resist  or  withstand  fatigue  of  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  arms.  In  accomplishing  this  an  instrument 
called  the  'ergograph  of  Mosso,'  with  modifications  and  improve- 
ments by  Camus,  is  used.  By  placing  the  hand  palm  up  upon 
the  apparatus  and  inserting  a  finger  into  a  pocket  which  is 
connected  with  a  weight,  and  bending  the  finger  so  that  the 
weight  is  raised,  a  record  is  made  of  the  'curves'  and  their 
number  from  the  time  the  candidate  begins  this  fatigue- 
producing  exercise  until  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  are 
too  tired  to  proceed  further.  This  test  is  essential,  as  the  air- 
man has  much  exercise  for  the  hands  and  arms  in  flying. 

"These  ordeals,  designed  as  they  are  according  to  the  latest 
findings  of  physiological  and  psychological  laboratories  all  over 
the  world,  demand  that  a  prospective  candidate  be  far  above 
the  average  in  physical  and  mental  equipment  in  order  to  make 
a  satisfactory  showing.     A  dullard  can  not  win  his  spurs. 

"The  French  air-service  shows  the  results  of  this  system. 
It  is  filled  with  alert,  manly  men — men  whose  physique  and 
mentality  demand  bravery,  alertness,  and  efficiency.  In  con- 
structing this  arm  of  the  service  for  the  United  States  some 
such  scientific  criteria  should  be  adopted." 


CANDY:     THE     DRUNKARD'S     FRIEND— If     any    man 

doubt  that  candy  will  cure  him  of  the  drink  habit,  says  The 
Medical  World,  as  quoted  in  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia, 
October  19),  he  can  easily  test  it.     This  paper  goes  on: 

"The  man  who  puts  lots  of  molasses  on  his  wheat-cakes  at 
breakfast  will  find  himself  gradually  forgetting  to  step  in  for 
Ms  customary  drink  on  his  way  to  his  work.  If  the  man  who 
'goes  out'  between  times  for  liquid  refreshments  will  go  into 
a.  candy-store  instead  and  get  five  or  ten  cents'  worth  of  candy, 
and  eat  it,  ho  will  be  surprized  at  the  effect,  for  it  will  not  be 


THIS  CANDIDATE    FAILED. 

The  time  of  the  revolver-shot  is  indicated  by  the  white  cross; 
the  candidate's  nerves  wero  not  equal  to  the  shock,  he  jumped 
nearly  "out  of  his  skin,"  and  his  hand  trembled. 


ery  long  until  he  will  have  a  box  of  candy  in  his  pocket  or  desk. 
t  has  often  been  noted  that,  in  theaters  where  candy  is  sold 
uring  the  intermissions,  'going  out  to  see  a  man'  does  not 
revail  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  does  in  other  theaters 
here  no  candy-selling  is  permitted.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
nows  why  he  forgot  to  'go  out  and  see  a  man'  after  he  had 
ought  a  box  of  candy  for  his  companion  and  eaten  a  little 
f  it  himself  for  politeness'  sake." 


THE  LOSS   OF  THE   TURNOVER 

IT  IS  DOUBTFUL  whether  we  shall  have  anything  to  eat 
at  all  if  this  goes  on.  That  ruthless  iconoclast,  the  editor 
of  The  Guide  to  Nature,  who  has  already  deprived  us  of 
potato-seed  and  hominy,  now  assures  us  that  the  "turnover,'' 
that  solace  of  our  happy  childhood,  is  no  more.  He  mourns  it- 
loss  on  an  editorial  page  ironically  headed,  "For  Those  With 


THIS   CANDIDATE   WAS  ACCEPTED. 

When  the  revolver  was  fired  (at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
white  cross)  the  candidate's  pulse,  breath,  and  hand  gave  almost 
no  evidence  of  disturbance,  and  remained  (as  shown  by  the  chart) 
as  steady  as  before — showing  a  shock-proof  nervous  system. 


Good  Appetites,"  and  maliciously  dedicates  his  elegy  to  Thk 
Literary  Digest,  which,  he  says,  has  "copied  all  my  plain- 
tive moanings  about  the  things  that  the  human  race  has  lost." 
That  these  lost  treasures  are  really  lost  is  proved,  he  says,  by 
the  fact  that  even  the  large  circulation  of  The  Guide  to  Nature 
combined  with  that  of  The  Literary  Digest  has  failed  thus 
far  to  bring  any  potato- balls  to  light  except  those  that  are 
decidedly  vestigial,  and  none  with  seeds  that  he  has  thus  far 
been  able  to  germinate.     He  goes  on: 

"The  correspondence  in  regard  to  hominy  still  goes  merrily 
on,  and  several  stenographers  are  rattling  away  at  their  type- 
writers and  telling  innumerable  correspondents  that  we  are  no' 
searching  for  lye-hulled  corn,  but  for  hominy.  We  have  had 
all  sorts  of  grits,  various  things  that  look  like  Japanese  rid  . 
some  like  sheep's  teeth,  some  like  mush  in  milk,  and  still  other- 
in  all  sorts  of  concoctions.  But  thus  far.  Literary  Digest,  in 
spite  of  your  jocose  remark  about  'this  startling  revelation.' 
etc.,  let  it  be  known  to  you  and  others  that  not  one  ounce  of 
real  hominy  has  materialized  at  this  office 

"While  -peaking  of  the  lost  things,  let  me  ask  where  is  the 
old  fellow  who  does  not  remember  the  delicious  apple  turnover- 
of  his  boyhood,  especially  if  he  is  a  Xew-Englander?  Now  wait 
a  moment.  Stop  righl  -where  you  are.  Do  not  deluge  us  with 
letters  telling  that  when  you  make  apple  pies,  you  still  take 
the  apple  that  is  left  over,  put  it  in  a  piece  of  crust  and  bake  it. 
Do  not  tell  us  how  you  stew  apples  and  put  them  in  dumplings. 
That  sort  of  dumpling  business  is  pot  apple  pic  and  not  an  apple 
turnover,  bo  called  because  it  really  was  a  turnover.  If  all  New- 
Englanders  had  lived  by  the  seashore,  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  called  it  an  apple  porpoise,  because  the  movements  of  an 
apple  turnover,  when  dropl  into  boiling  fat.  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  porpoise  rolling  in  the  sea.  How  they  were  made 
so  that  the  edges  did  not  split  open  I  do  not  know.  It  i- 
lost  art.  Like  the  Damascus  swords  which,  history  tells  US, 
could  be  bent  from  tip  to  handle  without  breaking,  these  apple 
turnovers  wen-  bent  from  edge  to  edge  and  the  edsres  would 
stick.  Oh,  the  delicious  anticipations  as  they  tumbled  and 
rolled  and  turned  over  in  that  boiling  fat! 

"Is  there  anything  that  brings  more  clearly  to  mind  the 
domestic  scenes  in  that  New  England  kitchen  than  the  vision 
of  Grandma  standing  there,  righl  hand  poised  in  mid-air  as 
if  she  were  about  to  harpoon  a  porpoise,  left  hand  on  her  hip, 
with  calm  complacency  in  her  attitude  that  said,  'I  can  make 
iht>  most  delicious  mingling  of  apple  anil  wheat  that  ever  was 
made." 

"Apple  turnovers,  as  they  disappeared,  passed  through  a 
process  of  reversion.  For  a  time,  they  were  known  in  some 
New  England  restaurants,   but   the  apple  stuffing  was  crude, 
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the  crust  was  crude,  and  the  edges  seemed  to  have  been  turned 
over  and  riveted  down.  No  one  would  want  to  eat  the  edges 
of  these  degenerate  turnovers. 

"So  I  set  on  the  shelf  the  memory  of  those  delicious  apple 
turnovers  in  company  with  potato-seed,  hominy  and  milk,  fried 
hominy,  hominy  pie,  the  real  old  pot  apple  pie,  and — now  go 
slow — huckleberry  hollow!  But  that  is  another  story.  When 
my  correspondents  shall  have  showered  me  with  letters  and 
shall  in  vain  try  to  prove  that  apple  turnovers  have  not  van- 
ished, then  I  will  sing  the  threnody  of  huckleberry  hollow. 
Until  then,  hie  jacet  applus  lurnoveris;   requiescal  in  pace." 


"SOLDIER'S   HEART" 

WHY  DO  SOLDIERS  SUFFER  so  much  from  weak 
hearts?  The  phenomenon  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  during  the  present  war,  and  a  good  deal 
about  it  has  been  printed  in  the  medical  journals.  The  doctors 
do  not  agree  on  the  cause.  Sir  James  Barr,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  American 
Medicine  (September), 
states  his  belief  that  it 
is  due  to  overdevelop- 
ment of  the  thyroid 
gland.  Other  authori- 
ties regard  its  cause  as 
strain  of  the  heart- 
muscle.  Sir  James  Mac- 
kenzie and  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Rudolf,  a  Canadian 
military  surgeon,  believe 
it  to  be  due  to  general 
instability  of  the  circu- 
lation, caused  by  neu- 
rasthenia. All  agree 
that  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  warfare  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Dr. 
Rudolf  gives  his  views 
in    The  Canadian  Medi- 


Illustration9  with  this  article  hy  courtesy  of  "  Tlie  American  Exjxirter."  New  York. 

A  settee  made  of  spun  paper. 

The  paper  reeds  are  Woven  over  a  wood  and  rattan  frame 


cat  Association  Journal 

(September),  and  they  are  epitomized  in  an  editorial  appearing 

m  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October  28).     We  read: 

"Rudolf  points  out  that  soldier's  heart,  as  witnessed  at  the 
French  front,  can  hardly  be  due  to  strain  of  the  heart-muscle, 
to  which  it  has  been  largely  attributed,  for  the  reason  that 
trench  warfare  does  not  give  rise  to  strain  sufficient  to  damage  a 
previously  healthy  heart-muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strain 
to  which  the  nerves  are  subjected  by  the  mode  of  warfare  in 
France  no  doubt  has  much  influence.  All  kinds  of  functional 
nerve-conditions  are  encountered,  including  nervous  instabilities 
of  the  circulation.  The  heart  and  vessels  are  very  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is 
perhaps  a  better  index  of  the  state  of  this  system  than  anything 
else.  Moreover,  as  Rudolf  points  out,  when  the  whole  nervous 
system  is  under  such  tension  it  will  yield,  if  at  all,  at  its  weakest 
point,  and  the  weakest  point  varies  in  different  individuals. 
If  a  person's  circulation  is  his  weakest  point,  then  that  is  where 
it  is  most  likely  to  give  way.  Rudolf's  conclusions  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  condition  called  'soldier's  heart'  is  not  an  entity, 
but  includes  merely  the  worst  examples  of  a  circulatory  insta- 
bility that  grades  up  from  the  nearly  normal  to  a  degree  so  great 
that  it  may  completely  incapacitate  the  patient.  The  circula- 
tory instability  has  often  been  there  before  and  is  merely  brought 
into  prominence  or  exaggerated  by  the  unusual  physical  and 
mental  surroundings  of  a  soldier's  life.  The  very  same  condi- 
tion occurs,  only  more  rarely,  in  civil  life.  In  many  cases  the 
condition  appears  to  be  caused  or  precipitated  by  infection, 
also  by  nerve-shock  or  strain." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  question  is  of 
very  considerable  importance,  as  the  irritable  heart  occurs 
more  or  less  frequently  in  civil  life.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  the  problem  will  be  solved  in  the  near  future. 


SPUN   PAPER 

A  LARGE  AND  RAPID  INCREASE  in  the  demand  for 
products  made  of  paper  is  reported  by  Mr.  Rolf  Thelen 
in  The  American  Exporter  (New  York,  November). 
This  opens  a  promising  field  for  manufacture,  Mr.  Thelen  1  hinks, 
especially  in  articles  made  from  "spun"  paper,  also  called 
"paper  cord"  or  "paper  yarn."  This  is  made  in  various  ways. 
but  generally  of  long  strips  of  paper  twisted  or  crusht  until 
they  have  become  round  or  nearly  so.  The  use  of  this  material 
is  not  new.  Paper  cord  was  used  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
circumstances  have  recently  combined  to  promote  the  use  of 
spun  paper  products.    The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"Probably  the  most  common  method  of  making  paper  yarn 
in  the  United  States  consists  in  cutting  rolls  of  paper  into  Ions; 
ribbons  or  strips,  and  subsequently  passing  these  strips  through 
spinning  machines,  which  are  adapted  to  make  the  particular 
land  of  yarn  which  is  desired.  One  kind  of  yarn  is  made  from 
paper  which  has  been  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  fleect 

and  subsequently  mil 
into  strips.  In  another 
process  the  sheet  of  pulp 
is  cut  into  strips  of  the 
required  width  by  mean- 
of  jets  of  water  which 
play  upon  it,  and  fchi 
paper  is  then  ready  for 
the  spinning  heads  a? 
soon  as  it  leaves  the 
paper  machine,  subse- 
quent splitting  not  be- 
ing necessary. 

' '  In  still  another  proc- 
ess the  pidp  is  not  firs 
made  into  a  sheet,  as  i 
done  in  most  cases,  but 
is  passed  through  a  ceti 
trifugal  spinning  head 
which  spins  it  into  yan 
at  one  operation.  Si 
far  as  is  known,  thi 
kind  of  paper  yarn  i 
little  used  in  the  Unit h 
States,  tho  it  is  tru 
that  some  very  prornis 
ing  samples  have  bee 
exhibited.  The  mai 
.  drawback  to  its  use  at  present  seems  to  be  lack  of  strength. 

"Probably  the  largest  single  use  of  spun  paper  in  the  Unite 
States  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  '  fiber '  rugs.     These  rugs  ha\ 
become  popular  recently,  and  may  be  purchased  in  ahnost  an 
department-store  throughout  the  country.     There  are  probabl 
at  least  twenty-five  fiber-rug  factories  in  the  United  States,  an 
altho  their  total  output  is  not  known,  it  is  stated  that  one  i 
them  alone  is  turning  out  twenty-five  tons  of  rugs  daily.    Mo 
of  the  rugs  are  made  entirely  of  paper,  but  there  are  sever 
concerns  that  are  putting  out  rugs  that  have  an  admixture 
cotton  or  wool.     There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining  the  patten 
in  rugs.     Probably  the  two  commonest  are  by  means  of  differe 
colored  yarns,  and  by  stenciling.     Both  of  these  methods  a 
comparatively  simple  and  yield  good  results.     When  colon 
yarns  are  used,  the  colors  are  added  to  the  pulp  before  it  is  ma 
into  paper,  and  when  the  design  is  stenciled  on,  this  operation 
performed  after  the  rug  has  been  woven. 

"There  are  several  firms  which  make  a  specialty  of  wove 
paper  furniture,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  th 
as  it  becomes  better  known  the  demand  for  it  will  increa: 
Most  of  the  furniture  of  this  type  is  made  by  weaving  spu 
paper  reeds  over  a  frame  of  wood." 

Paper  cord  and  rope  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  sty 
and  find  many  different  uses.     Mr.  Thelen  reports  two  typ 
of  paper  cord;    namely,  cord  which  is  all  paper,  and  cord  w,' 
a  core  of  hemp,  manila,  or  sisal.     Both  aro  used  in  the  Unit 
States,  but  the  former  in  larger  quantities.     He  goes  on: 

"The  most  obvious  use  for  paper  cord  is  the  tying  of  packag . 
and  it  is  made  in  a  number  of  weights  and  styles  for  this  purpc  • 
Special  twines  are  made  for  the  tying  of  raw  wool,  and  ot  r 
special  uses  for  which  paper  twine  is  especially  suited  are  reoerv  - 
attention  from   the  manufacturers.     One  of  the  most  invitig 
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A  VARIETY   OK   SPUN-PAPER   PRODUCTS. 

1.  Seaming  cord,  two  strips  of  paper  twisted  into  a  single  strand.  2.  Lath  yarn, 
16  strips  of  paper  twisted  into  a  single  strand.  3.  Pour-strand  fleece  twine.  4.  Baby 
carriage  reed,  two  strips  of  paper  around  a  solid  wire  core.  5.  Spun-paper  cords  and 
braids  used  in  "fiber"  furniture.  6.  Variegated  two-strand  crepe-paper  rope,  used 
in  basketry-  7.  Single-strand  fleece  twine.  8.  Sample  of  fiber  rug,  showing  individ- 
ual single-strand  yarns.  9.  Heavy  braid  used  in  "  fiber  "  furniture.  10.  Handlo  cord, 
used  as  filling  for  leather  luggage  handles.  11.  Single-strand  seating  cord,  used  in 
"fiber"  furniture.     Paper  ropes  are  also  used  for  towing  and  other  heavy  purposes. 


uses,  and  one  which  has 

appealed  to  paper-twine 

makers,    is    as    binder 

twine.      Unfortunately, 

a  suitablo  paper   twine 

has  not  as  yet  been  de- 
veloped, but  much  time 

and  effort  have  been  de- 
voted   to  experimental 

work 

"Seaming    cords    for 

standing  seams  on  up- 
holstery and  for  similar 

purposes   are   made    of 

paper   in    many   cases, 

and  it  is  reported  that 

the  paper  cords  are  pre- 

ferred    on    account   of 

their     smoothness    and 

freedom  from  loose  fib- 
ers.    Certain  brands  of 

electrical  insulating  tub- 
ing, known  in  the  trade 

as  'loom,'  have  one  or 

more  layers  of  paper  cord 

disposed  between  the  in- 
ner and  outer  coverings, 

and   this   cord   finds   a 

number  of  other  uses  in 

the  electrical  field. 
"The  manufacture  of 

bags  from  woven-paper 

fabrics  offers  very  many 

interesting  possibilities, 

and  manufacturers  are 

already    exploring    the 

new  fields   assiduously. 

In  the  United  States  less 

[attention  has  been  paid 

[to  the   development   of 
he     heavier     bagging, 

efforts    having    been    confined   to   specialties  such  as   woven 

|>nion-bags,    coffee -bags,    tobacco-clipping   bags,   and    so    on. 

An  interesting  development  in   the  cotton  flour-sack  has  re- 

lently   occurred,  and,  tho   not   strictly   in   the   field   of   paper 

abrics,   may    be    mentioned,  since    the    same    idea   has    been 

ipplied    to    woven-paper    bags.     In    brief,    the    improvement 

onsists  in  lining  the  cotton  or  woven-paper  fabric  with  a  shcel 

»f  pulp  on  one  side.     This  sheet  of  pidp  appears  on  tho  inside 

)f  the  finished  sack,  and  makes  a  perfectly  tight  and  sanitary 

Kickagc,  preventing  the  flour  from  coming  out  and  dirt  and  mois- 

ure  from  entering.    It  is  reported  thai  numerous  flour  millers 

re  now  shipping  part  of  their  output  in  this  type  of  pact 

"The    sudden    popularity    of 

laper-matting  valises  and  bags 

i  truly  wonderful.    This  mat ting 

made   with   paper   warp  and 

"Hon  tilling,  and  was  originally 

itended    to    imitate   the    grass 

nd    reed    mattings.    .    .    .  The 

opularityof  these  matting  cases 

well    illustrated    by    the    fact 

iat  imitations  made  from  solid 

nets  of  cardboard,  stamped  to 

present  paper  matting,  are  now 

u  the  market 

"Besides  the  uses  which  have 

'ii     mentioned,    there     an-     a 

imber  of  others  for  winch 
^stcd  paper  and  its  products 
•e  adapted.  Thus,  paper  mat- 
ng  is,  used  in  making  eases  for 
irrying  thermos  bottles;  fanoy- 
iper  rope  is  used  for  deeora- 
>ns;  paper  ropes  are  used  for 
wing  and  other  heavy  duties: 
aming    cords    are    used    for    a 

ultitude  of  purposes  that  have 
"  been  stated;  paper  fabrics 
many  different  Kinds,  both 
ixed  with  other  textile  materi- 
s  and  made  of  paper  alone, 
o  used  in  making  clothing  of 


various  sort-;  linoleum 
bucking,  and  the  back- 
ing for  artificial  bather 
are  sometimes  made  of 
paper  fabric;  and  then 
an-  now  under  develop 
ment  several  new 
which  are  kept  more  or 
ret,  but  which 
give  promise  of  sue 
"It  can  be  seen,  • 
from  this  more  or  less 
superficial  description  of 
uses  and  possibilities 
of  twisted  paper  yarn 
and  its  products,  that 
there  is  an  important 
field  ahead  of  them,  and 
experts  are  giving  the 
subject  special  study 
and  consideration." 

ALCOHOL  FROM 
BANANAS— The  devel- 
opment of  an  industry 

closely  related  to  the 
banana  trade  and  about 
to  receive  an  impetus 
from  American  inter 
is  reported  by  Consul 
E.  M.  Lawton  at  Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras,  who 
is  quoted  in  Drug  and 
Chemical  Markets  (New 
York,  October  2-3).  B 
this  paper: 


CORDS    IND   ROPES  OF  SPUN   T.vPhF 

i    Single-strand  package  twine     .    Package  twine  wound  "a  a 
tube.    3.  Heavy  package  twine,  «i\  strands,  each  with  hem 
1    Single-Strand  package  twine,  medium  weight 


"Bananas  statable  for 
export  must  always  be  a  certain  size  or  number  of  'hand-.' 
The  rejection  of  smaller  bunches  by  the  fruit  companies  has 
always  been  a  source  of  complaint  and  also  of  loss  to  the  plant- 
ers. It  is  now  proposed  to  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol.  By  executive  order,  the  President  of  Honduras  has 
signed  a  contract  by  which  an  American  of  long  experience  in 
the  fruit  business  in  the  tropics,  representing  a  company  of 
American  capitalists,  is  granted  the  righl  to  erect  a  distillery 
a<  San  Pedro  S u la.  Honduras.  The  concessionaire  has  deposited 
x2.~>,000  with  the  Government  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  which 
is  to  be  credited  toward  export  duties  on  the  alcohol  at  o  cent- 
gold  per  gallon.     He  will  also  pay  1.000  pesos  annually  (about 

$2,000)  for  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  as  distillation 
of  spirits  is  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly. He  agrei  take  all 
the  bananas  offered  up  to  200.- 
000  bunches  monthly  at  a  fix! 
price  of  30  cents  gold  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  concessionaire 
must   begin  distilling  within  om 

ar  from  the  date  of  <■ 
sional  approbation  of  the  con- 
cession. This  new  industry  will 
be  a  valuable  stimulus  for  the 
northern  section  of  Honduras 
Tin  Department  of  Foment©  of 
the  Honduras  Governmenl  has 
also  approved  the  company's 
application  for  the  right  to  build 
a  sugar-mil]  and  a  paper-mill 
near  the  distillery.  The  com- 
pany proposes  to  supply  planters 
with  funds  for  planting  sugar- 
cane on  the  worn-out  banana 
lands,  and  will  also  distil  from 
the  cane,  the  bagasse  of  which 
is  in  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Experiments  will  b« 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  banana  waste.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  •S500.00U." 


ARE   YOU   A  THACKERAYAN? 


A  TEST  of  who's  a  real  Thackerayan  seems  to  be  afforded 
by  the  new  play  of  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell,  "Major 
Pendennis."  "Anybody  who  is  anybody  knows  Major 
Pendennis,"  says  the  New  York  Times  critic,  quoting  Harry 
Fokcr,  but  he  thinks  "this  particular  grouping  of  the  elect  is 
growing  less  numerous."     That  he  considers  himself  safe  within 


CAPTAIN  COSTIGAN  ARGUES   IT  WITH   MAJOR  PENDENNIS. 

They  fall  out  over  the  question  of  Pen  and  "  the  Fothetingay ."  When  the  Captain  de- 
mands satisfaction,  the  Major  comes  up  short,  with:  "Tell  me,  sir,  if  you're  for  pistol  and 
ball,  I'm  your  man.    I'm  not  afraid  of  any  Costigan  that  ever  murdered  the  King's  English." 


the  charmed  circle  seems  to  follow  from  his  assertion  that 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "loving  his  original  not  wisely  but  too  well,  has 
been  more  faithful  to  Thackeray  than  to  the  theater."  Mr. 
Heywood  Broun,  too,  convinced  of  the  poor  dramatic  qualities 
of  the  new  piece,  tells  the  Tribune  readers  that  "Major  Pen- 
dennis" may  not  be  "  conscientiously  recommended  to  any  save 
t  hose  who  know  and  love  the  novel."  Another  critic,  Mr. 
Towse,  of  The  Evening  Post,  who  will  allow  you  no  doubt  of  his 
belief  that  he  is  a  good  Thackerayan,  falls  back  on  a  mot  of 
Whistler,  uttered  on  n  different  occasion,  and  adapts  it  to  his 
own  purpose  of  asking,  "Why  drag  in  Thackeray?"     Tho  Mr. 


Mitchell  dragged  in  Thackeray  once  before  when  he  pro- 
vided Mrs.  Fiske  with  a  play  about  "Becky  Sharp,"  his  present 
venture  makes  Mr.  Towse  "marvel  at  the  audacity  which 
could  make  it  possible": 

"Actually  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  meant  to 
preserve    the   main  outlines  of  the  original    story,   or  simply 

to  give  corporal    form    to    some  of  the 
principal    characters  in  a  plot  more  or 
less  of   his     own    devising,    for   he   has 
done  neither  one  thing   nor    the   other. 
but  in  trying  to  grapple  with  both  horns 
of  an  unavoidable  dilemma,  has  slipt,  dis- 
astrously,   between    them.     In    the  en- 
deavor to  reproduce  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  author  in  a  specified  time,  he  has 
given  at  once  too  much   and    too    little, 
the  result  being   devitalized   personage? 
and  constructive  chaos.    As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  the  task  which  he  set  himself  was, 
from  the  very  nature   of  it,    plainly  im- 
possible.    It  may  be  granted  that  he  ha- 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  pack- 
ing a    large   amount    of    unmanageablr 
material  within  very  narrow  limits,  bul 
that    is    scarcely    a    valid    excuse — and 
certainly  affords    no    compensation — fot 
the    mutilations,     omissions,     additions 
transformations,  and  general  bedevilmei^ 
to  which  he  has  subjected,   quite  unnee- 
essarily,  one  of  the  greatest  masterpiece* 
of  Victorian  fiction." 

Mr.  Towse  balks  at  the  attempt  t< 
give  "a  summary  of  the  resemblance 
and  divergences"  between  the  story  o 
"Major  Pendennis"  and  that  of  th< 
original  novel — 

"The  abysmal  difference  between  th< 
play  and  the  book  does  not  consist  si 
much  in  the  incidental  action — here,  o 
course,  the  adapter  was  entitled  to  thl 
largest  license  in  the  matter  of  omission 
retention,  or  modification — but  in  tli 
whole  atmosphere  and  characterizatior 
and,  above  all,  in  the  woful  weakness  c 

the  interpolated  dialog 

"Some  idea  of  the  course  adopted  b 
Mr.  Mitchell    may   be  afforded  by  th 
statement  that  his  play  is   written   in 
prolog,  in  the  rooms  of  Captain  Costiga 
— where  the  whole  Fotheringay  episode  i 
begun,  continued,  and  ended,  with  ligli' 
ning  dispatch — and    three    acts,  one  c 
which  occurs  in  Arthur  Pendennis' 's  roon 
in  the  Temple,  and  the  other  two  in  tl 
Major's  rooms  (lordly    habitation  for 
half-pay  major)   in  Jermyn  Street,  Loi 
don.      In    these    two    sets    most  of 
characters  concerned  in  the  greater  part  of  the  action  oi  tl 
book   (nothing  is  seen  of    Bayes,  Sir  Francis    Claverina,   AU< 
mont,   and    others)    disport    themselves,    popping    in  or  ou 
with   a  cheerful   disregard   of   all    the   unities,  as   they  are  r 
quired  to  meet  the  theatrical  exigencies  of  the  moment.     " 
persons    unable    to    supply    the  necessary    explanations   fro 
their    private    memories,     their    evolutions    must    often   nai 
been  sadly  bewildering." 

If  the  novel  comes  off  ill  in  Mr.  Towse's  eyes,  the  Maj 
seems  to  fare  a  little  better: 

"The  work  of  Mr.  John  Drew  must  have  given  great  sati 
faction  to  his  admirers.     It  was  a  genuine,  carefully  conoderc 
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and  neatly  executed  impersonation.  That  it  was  not  altogether, 
if  at  all,  the  Major  Pendennis  of  Thackeray  was  not  his  fault, 
for  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  taken  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  his  model,  changing  him  radically  in  conduct  and 
in  speech.  Pluck  was  about  the  only  admirable  quality  in  the 
selfish,  shrewd,  sycophantic,  and  immoral  old  worshiper  of  the 
lamented  Marquis  of  Steyne.  But  he  had  all  the  artificial  graces 
of  his  period:  suave,  agreeable,  pliant  manners,  a  delightful 
cynicism,  great  treasure  of  worldly  gossip,  and  great  skill  in 
specious  rnoralization.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  shorn  him  of  all  his 
eloquence-  -it  was  only  garrulity,  perhaps,  but  delightful  read- 
ing— and  much  of  his  cynicism,  but  has  left  him  his  courage 
and  love  of  social  intrigue,  and  endowed  him  with  high  feeling 
and  substantial  generosity.  Mr.  Drew,  admirably  made  up, 
emphasized  the  military  side  of  him,  making  him  a  trifle  stiff 
rather  than  supple,  easy  and  dignified  rather  than  petulant  and 
fussy,  and  authoritative  rather  than  bland  and  adroit.  His 
conception  was  lacking  in  color  and  detail,  but  it  was  definite, 
consistent,  plausible,  and  attractive,  and  was  especially  welcome 
as  showing  his  ability  to  enlarge  and  improve  upon  his  habitual 
methods.  It  justifies  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  achieve  a  new 
career  in  eceentric  comedy.  His  is  the  one  embodiment  in  the 
representation  which  is  not  unworthy  of  its  original,  even  if  it  is 
only  partly  an  interpretation  of  it." 

The  difference  between  this  view  of  the  character  and  Mr. 
Broun's  only  complicates  our  problem  as  to  which  critic  is  the 
better  Thaekeravan.      Mr.  Broun  is  enthusiastic: 


"The  Major,  thank  heaven,  is  safe.  Langdon  Mitchell  has 
done  well  by  him,  but  John  Drew  does  much  better.  Major 
Pendennis  is  a  man  so  stanch  that  he  conquered  his  own  creator. 
Thackeray,  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  title  of  his  novel,  set  out 
to  write  a  story  about  Arthur  Pendennis,  and,  tho  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  young  hero,  it  is  the  Major  whom  every 
reader  remembers  above  all  other  characters  in  the  book.  Also 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Thackeray  set  out  to  be  a  little  severe 
with  the  old  fellow.  He  was  another  of  those  snobs  whom  the 
great  satirist  loved  to  belabor.  Yet  even  in  snobbery  thorough- 
ness is  a  redeeming  virtue.  So  whole-hearted  is  the  devotion  of 
the  Major  to  the  world  that  his  very  vice  of  materialism  becomes 
a  virtue. 

"John  Drew  looks  the  old  reprobate  to  the  fife.  He  indicates 
in  any  number  of  ways  the  Major's  self-sufficiency.  The  grand 
air  hovers  over  the  creation.  One  can  almost  fancy  that  one 
sees  those  crested  invitations  bulging  in  the  pockets  of  the 
Major.  Best  of  all,  Drew  makes  clear  the  courage  of  the  old  boy, 
and  once  in  the  third  act  he  gives  a  fine  flare  of  fire,  as  the 
Major  might  have  done  when  the  honor  of  the  house  of  Pendennis 
was  threatened. 

"In  oii(i  respect  Major  Pendennis  suffers  when  he  is  required 
to  step  out  from  his  palatial  home  of  ink  and  costly  white  paper. 
The  fault  is  not  Drew's,  but  Langdon  Mitchell's.  The  play- 
wright has  committed  the  very  grave  crime  of  sentimentalizing 
the  Major  just  a  mite.  It  is  true  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
linally  reconciled  to  the  union  of  Laura  and  Pen,  but  his  eon- 
version  last  night  was  much  too  sudden  and  his  approach  to 
ears  too  precipitate.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Major 
tad  only  one  weak  spot,  and  that  was  for  his  nephew . 

'Not  enough  has  been  made  of  the  veteran's  habit  of  referring 
o  Lord  So-and-So  and  his  fondness  for  telling  anecdotes  of 
loubtful  ihterest  about  this  and  that  great  one  in  the  world 
>f  society.  In  the  book  the  Major  came  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bore 
o  the  young  bucks.  Mitchell  has  given  him  a  little  too  much 
>it  and  vastly  too  much  brevity  of  expression;  it  would  be  better 
o  allow  him  to  ramble  on  with  his  philosophy.  'Remember, 
s  as  easy  to  marry  a  rich  woman  as  a  poor  woman;  and  a 
evilish  deal  pleasanter  to  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner  than  to 
scrag  of  mutton  in  lodgings.'  There  is  a  little  of  that  to  be 
ire,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
"Drew  easily  dominates  every  scene1  in  which  lie  takes  part, 
nd  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  more  of  him 
i  the  play.  The  character  is  full  and  rounded  in  his  hands. 
1  appearance,   in   walk,  in  manner,  even  in  bending  a  gouty 

vir  of  legs,  Drew  is  the  Major 

'The  characters  who  were  damaged  beyond  recognition  in  the 
ansition  from  book  to  play  are  Harry  Foker  and  Mrs.  Pendt  inn's. 
rs.  Pendennis  is  one  of  tin1  few  good  women  whom  ThacUerax 
jieceeded  in  making  at  all  lifelike1.  Even  th.1  Major  thought  her 
|ie  of  the  finest  ladies  in  England.  In  the  play  she  is  less  than 
e  dust.  The  failure  of  Harry  Foker  is  due  entirely  to  the 
ithor.  He  seems  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  broadly  comic 
'Nihilities  of  the  pudgy  little  man." 


THE   YEAR'S   POETRY 

FERMENTATION  of  national  affairs  has  always  ante- 
dated spiritual  flowering,  says  vMr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite, 
coming  forward  again  in  the  Boston  Transcript  with  his 
year's  batch  of  poetry.  So  he  believes  that  'inscrutably  and 
mysteriously  the  forces  which  a  generation  have  been  preparing 
for  the  present  European  War  have  also  by  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  spiritual  circumstances  brought  about  the  renaissance 
of  poetry  in  both  England  and  America."  Mr.  Braithwaite 
finds  his  evidence  that  the  two  are  related  in  the  fact  that 
"around  the  pivot  of  a  war  in  which  the  conscience  of  the  world 
is  brought  to  judgment  a  vigorous  and  productive  creative  era 
prevails. "  England,  he  declares,  has  seen  during  the  last  five 
years  the  rise  of  a  group  of  poets  who,  "in  mood,  form,  and 
substance,  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors." In  America  he  finds  a  much  longer  preparation  for 
the  outburst  which  came  two  years  ago: 

"If  we  take  Robinson,  Frost,  Masters,  Anna  Branch,  Amy 
Lowell,  and  James  Oppenheim  to  indicate  the  chief  exponents  of 
the  more  important  groups,  we  shall  find  that  only  two  out  of 
the  number  had  not  published  before  1912;  but  even  these  two, 
.Miss  Lowell  and  Frost,  were  writing  and  experimenting  for  a  full 
decade  before  issuing  a  collection.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  between  1912  and  the  present  year  all  these  poets,  with  a 
number  not  named  here,  have  gathered  a  body  of  work  that  has 
ascended  with  convincing  proof  of  power  on  the  wave  of  the  great 
European  War. 

"And  this  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  poetrj  magazines.  The\  were  a  natural  development 
of  the  demand  which  a  national  mood  created.  That  mood 
will  not  be  foisted  upon.  It  is  in  the  long  run  a  rational  mood. 
It  may  for  a  time  indulge  in  fancies,  but  the  indulgence  is  really 
for  the  process  of  a  careful  selection.  An  examination  of  the 
past  four  years,  for  all  its  turmoil  of  debate  about  methods 
and  aims,  about  and  between  the  various  groups,  will  show  a 
change  and  yet  a  stability  in  the  art  that  is  unmistakable.  The 
point  of  departure  from  conservatism  may  be  dated  from  the 
establishment  of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  the  instrument 
of  Ezra  Pound's  radicalism.  Mr.  Masters  was  promoted  by  the 
discernment  of  William  Marion  Reedy,  and  Mr.  Frost,  whatever 
his  experiences  in  England,  we  owe  largely  to  the  discernment 
of  a  reader  in  the  hills  of  Vermont  who  happened  to  belong  to  a 
family  of  publishers.  What  1  want  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
change  from  conservatism  was  very  largely  individual  in  the 
poet;  and  such  poets  as  Frost.  Masters,  Amy  Lowell,  James 
Oppenheim,  and  others  who  have  with  different  methods  brought 
their  art  into  the  channels  of  a  great  tradition,  have  stabilized, 
with  those  who  have  not  experimented  in  form,  the  whole  move- 
ment of  this  period." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  so  we  are  told,  one  could 
define  four  separate  groups  of  poets: 

"The  iixt  and  firm  traditionalists,  the  social-revolutionists, 
the  Imagists,  and  the  Radicals  of  the  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  group,  who  regard  Ezra  Pound  as  their  idol  and 
master.  Much  has  happened  during  the  year,  subtly  and  per- 
sistently, to  clear  the  befogged  atmosphere  of  our  poetic  progress. 
The'  last-named  group  has  produced,  in  my  opinion,  one  poet, 
Mr.  Alfred  Kivymhorg.  who  fathered  the1  host  of  Mr.  Pound's 
imitators.  In  every  e^ase1  of  radical  experiment  the1  real  poet 
has  survived.  Out  of  Imagism  Miss  Lowell  rises  as  the  one 
American  exponent  who  must  be'  reckoned  with  in  this  era  of 
poetic  accomplishment ;  neither  is  there  any  doubl  about  Masters. 
who  also  has  violated  the'  regular  modes  of  verse;  and  the  same 
must  be-  saiel  of  Frost,  whose  conception  e>f  blank  verse  is  evolu- 
tionary;  and  Oppenheim's  polyrhythmio  verse  is  an  adequate 
medium  for  his  substance.  On  the'  other  hand,  Mr.  Sandburg, 
a  much-heralded  Poetry  production,  was  a  failure:  the  radical 
influence  of  Poetry  itself  has  waned,  the  collected  poems  of 
Pound  has  so  little'  interested  the  American  public  that  they  find 
it  eliftie-ult  te>  discover  an  American  publisher,  and  the  magazine 
Others,  largely  supported  by  his  disciples,  has  ceased  pulmVatiou. 
"With  the  balance  that  has  been  struck,  with  the  elimination 
of  a  great  deal  that  sounded  false,  and  which  was  very  much 
in  evidence  a  Near  ago.  American  poetry  looks  good  to  progress 
with  fewer  distractions.  In  spite  of  the  above  facts,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  art  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  years 
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FINAL  DRIVE. 
FALLS  SHORT 


ago.  It  has  changed,  changed  both  in  substance  and  form. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  conservative.  The  influence  of  the  innovators 
has  been  felt.  Strength,  independence,  and  more  daring  execu- 
tion have  resulted  from  contact  -with  the  new  forces.  Tho  I  do 
not  always  sympathize  with  the  propagandist  sentiment  of  the 
poets  who  write  on  the  social  note,  they  have  nevertheless  infused 
a  vigorous  and  passionate  quality  into  verse.  The  Imagists 
have  also  added  a  strain  of  virility  and  a  dramatic  mood  which 
have  stiffened  the  rhythm  and  decorated  the  symbols  of  the  art." 

A  freer  movement  has  taken  place  all  through  our  poetry,  notes 
Mr.  Braithwaite  as  he  makes  his  yearly  survey.  We  have  given 
some  account  of  this  survey  in  previous  years,  with  his  indication 
of  the  best  of  the  year's  output  and  the  magazines  where  they 
appear.  Since  this  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  "Anthology,"  we  shall  merely  indicate 
his  choice  of  the  supremely  good,  referring  all  to  his  forthcom- 
ing volume.  In  the  department  of  Current  Poetry  we  reprint 
six  out  of  his  choice  of  the  best.     He  writes: 

"There  is  less  of  the  strict  conventional  regularity,  which  does 
not  mean  that  the  traditional  patterns  of  verse  have  been 
abandoned,  but  that  the  poets  are  using  rhythm  with  more 
flexibility.  Such  poems  as  'Miracles'  and  'Evensong,'  by 
Conrad  Aiken;  'The  Barber  Shop,'  by  Mary  Aldis;  'The  Horse 
Thief,'  by  William  Rose  Benet;  'In  the  Home-Stretch'  and 
'The  Hill  Wife,'  by  Robert  Frost;  'Cross-Patch,'  by  Horace 
Holley;  'Idealists'  and  'Earth  Wisdom,'  'Saint  John  of  Nepo- 
muc,'  by  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell;  'Moods,'  by  David  O'Neil; 
1  Kan-il-Lak  the  Singer,'  by  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner,  and 
'Clothes,'  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer,  are  among  the  best  of  the 
year,  and  are  so  because  the  flexibility  of  form  gives  scope  to 
substance. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  beautiful  poems 
in  which  the  poets  adhere  strictly  to  regular  patterns.  •  To  ap- 
preciate poetry  one  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  immortal 
virtues  which  give  to  art  its  significance.  The  sapphires  of 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  'Harvest-Moon,  1910,'  the  lovely 
regularity  of  Victor  Starbuck's  'Night  for  Adventures,'  and 
'The  Inn  of  the  Five  Chimneys,'  by  Clinton  Seollard;  the  classic 
richness  and  elaborate  rhythm  of  'We  Who  Were  Lovers  of  Life,' 
and  other  choruses  from  'The  Story  of  Eleusis,'  by  Louis  V. 
Ledoux;  the  splendid  sonnets,  'The  City'  and  'Riverside,'  by 
Brian  Hooker;  those  finely  polished  lyrics  of  Witter  Bynner's, 
'To  No  One  in  Particular'  and  'A  Thrush  in  the  Moonlight'; 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  touching  memorial,  'The  Poppies'; 
Karle  Wilson  Baker's  'Good  Company'  and  'At  the  Picture 
Show,'  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  excellent  ballad,  'The 
Hemp,'  and  Scudder  Middleton's  very  striking  rendering  of 
'The  Clerk.'  The  whole  average  of  the  magazine  poetry  of  the 
year  is  higher.  There  are  fewer  contrasts  in  accomplishments. 
The  subjects  and  treatment  are  so  varied  that  one  can  not  so 
easily  as  in  former  years  differentiate  the  achievements." 


BRITISH   IDEA   OF  OUR   NEWSPAPERS 


nr 


HE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  DAILY  is  believed  by 
our  British  cousins  to  be  "a  splash  of  photographs  and 
-*■  huge  head-lines  adorning  reports  of  crime  and  other 
sensational  incidents,  and  personal  stories  of  a  shamelessly 
advertising  or  libelous.nature."  Such,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  a  Britisher,  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  is  the  belief  of  those  "millions 
of  people  in  England  who  have  never  seen  an  American  news- 
paper; millions  who,  tho  they  have  seen  one,  could  not  describe 
it."  The  Manchester  Guardian,  which  prints  Mr.  Ratcliffe's 
account  of  our  newspapers,  includes  his  article  in  a  special 
American  supplement  issued  October  3,  covering  a  great  variety 
of  American  subjects.  The  British  people  are  told  at  the  outset 
that  American  newspaperdom  is  not  so  black  and  red  as  the  head- 
lines paint  it.  "The  black  scare-head  and  the  red  afternoon 
'streamer'  are  undeniably  American,"  but  "prominent  tho  they 
are,  they  stand  for  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  press." 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  finds  that  the  American  journalist  puts  into  the 
head-line  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Britisher  does,  that  "be 
is  given  to  magnifying  crimes  of  violence,"  and  as  a  greater 
surprize,  "the  affairs  of  inconspicuous  people  are  public  prop- 
erty." With  these  three  things  allowed  for,  the  Britisher  goes 
on  to  find  some  virtues  in  our  news  sheets: 

"It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  larger  and  more  diversified  budget  of | 
news  than  ours.     The  American  editor  says  that  his  business  is 
the  purveying  of  news,  and  he  gives  to  the  word  'news'  a  very 
wide  connotation.    Roughly  speaking,  nearly  aU  activity'  is  news 
and   is    thought    to   be   deserving   of   publicity.     The   English 
reader,  criticizing  from  the  geographical  standpoint  of  Europe, 
is  apt  to  complain  of  the  meager  supply  of  foreign  intelligence; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  more  important  papers  provide  a 
European  service  which  is  remarkable    for  fulness  and  clever 
selection,  while  home  political  affairs,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Union,  are  most  lavishly  covered.     It  is  when  we  come  to  certain 
matters  which  are  of  continuous  and  vital  concern  to  the  com- 
munity, but  which  the  daily  paper  in  England  ignores  or  barely 
notices,    that    the   American    newspaper   provokes   surprize  u 
the  critical  English  reader.     Thus   (staggering  as  it  sounds) 
education  is  news;    almost  any  newspaper  of  standing,  whil' 
reporting  educational  meetings  at  length,  may  have  a  full  pag| 
every   week   devoted    to    the   schools,    colleges,    and   educatioi 
societies.     And   so   it   is   with    woman    suffrage:    imagine   ai 
English  news  editor  welcoming  suffrage  copy!    Similarly,  agan 
with  the  churches,  the  women's  clubs,  music,  and  the  dramf 
and  the  innumerable  agencies  of  civic  and  social  service.     The) 
activities  are  news — not,  as  too  often  in  an  English  newspapc 
office,  what  Barrie's  foreman  printer  called  'tripe.'     Then  thei 
is   sport.     Not  only   do   the  great    national    games,   baseba 
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Offers    to    Give    Her 
Mate  to  Other  Woman; 
Refused,  Then  Assault 


and  football,  claim  as  large  a 
share  of  space  as  we  in  normal 
times  accord  to  racing,  cricket, 
and  football;  but  equality  of 
treatment  is  enjoyed  by  sports 
which  we  condense  into  the 
smallest  compass  —  golf  and 
tennis,  hockey,  skating,  aqua- 
tics. The  home  page,  with  the 
indispensable  dose  of  domestic 
sentiment  and  humor,  is  the 
playground  of  a  wonderful 
team.  The  commercial  section 
is  commonly  larger  than  all 
others,  covering,  seemingly,  all 
trades  and  all  markets,  and 
making  a  tremendous  fuss  of 
'real  estate.'  In  a  word,  the 
multiple  energies  of  the  modern 
world  are  more  thoroughly  re- 
flected in  the  American  daily 
press  than  they  are  in  ours. 
And,  while  we  have  nothing 
which,   in   flare  and    mass    of 

vulgarity,  is  equal  to  the  worst  of  those  colossal  Sunday  editions, 
so  we  have  nothing  which  in  variety,  enterprise,  and  general 
usefulness  can  compare  witli  the  Sunday  issues  of.  say,  the  New 
York  Times  and  Sun,  or  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  And 
here  is  a  point  worth  noting:  any  man  in  America  with  an  idea 
or  a  cause,  any  group  with  a  program,  can  'put  it  over'  on  an 
enormous  public  with  the  aid  of  the  Sunday  edition." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  shatter  one  English  illusion — that  "the 
American  newspaper  is,  as  a  rule,  a  lighter,  sharper,  more 
easily  negotiable  product  than  its  English  counterpart."  In 
point  of  fact,  he  declares, 

"It  is  bulkier,  heavier,  nothing  like  so  well  subedited,  as  we 
say.  It  contains  not  fewer  but  more  and  (save  for  a  few  shining 
exceptions)  inferior  leading  articles.  It  has  pages  of  close  tabular 
matter,  and  thick  unbroken  slabs  of  small  type  in  tho  news  and 
literary  columns  which  the  readers  of  the  popular  press  in  this 
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AN    AMAZEMENT    TO  THE    BRITISH. 

Plio  affairs  of  inconspicuous  people  are  public  prop*  rt> 


country  could  not  be  persuaded 

to  tolerate.     Even    the   close- 
packed    columns    of    the    big 
Scottish    papers   look  light 
comparison."' 


Mr.  Ratcliffe 
o\er  the  salient 
Leading   papers, 


run-  hastily 
trait.-,  of  our 
pointing    out 


thai  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  "  perhaps  the  only  news- 
paper in  the  world  that  ha?  a 
column  of  literary  notes  <  very 
day";  that  Boston  has  "no 
morning  paper  of  fir>t-<Ia" 
standing,"  but  has  "two  re- 
markable evening  journals,"' 
The  Transcript,  of  which  he 
says  lhat  "good  Bostonians 
choose  to  die  on  Friday  so  as 
tf>  secure  an  obituary  notice  in 
its  impressive  Saturday  issue,"  and  The  Christian  x 
Monitor,  which  "circulates  throughout  the  world."  The  one 
essential  characteristic  of  our  press  he  finds  to  be  its  "re- 
gional independence": 

"Distances  are  great  and  metropolitan  cities  many.  Northern 
papers  are  of  no  account  in  the  South;  the  most  influential  New 
York  journals  do  not  exist  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  carry  very  little  weight  in  the  Middle  States.  Hence,  sum- 
maries of  opinion  cabled  to  Europe,  and  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  papers  published  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  imper- 
fectly representative  of  the  Republic.  The  social  and  political 
life  of  the  separate  areas  has  in  each  cast'  been  fed  from  the 
regional  metropolis,  and  time  and  again  it  has  followed  the  lead 
of  a  newspaper  which  has  been  the  expression  of  some  original 
or  especially  masculine  personality.  .  .  .  As  for  the  American 
weekly  press,  that  is  another  story  which  can  not  be  compresl 
into  a  paragraph." 
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THE   PRESS   SCREAMS    FROM    NK"W   YORE    TO   CALIFORNIA 

"Regional  independence"  is  one  marked  trait  of  American  papers,  but  they  all  sbout  the  news  at  you 


THE   MILITIAMAN'S   MORALS 

CONFLICTING  STATEMENTS  about  the  morals  of  the 
boys  on  the  border  have  prompted  the  editor  of  The 
Advance  (Congregational,  Chicago)  to  try  to  find  out 
just  what  the  facts  really  are.  And  what  he  learns  encourages 
him,  for  he  finds  that  in  morals  our  militiamen  along  the  Rio 
Grande  have  established  a  notable  record  which  "sets  a  standard 
for  the  military  operations  of  the  future."  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  told, 

"When  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico, 
all  forms  of  evil  proceeded  to  camp  on  their  trail.  Saloons  and 
houses  of  prostitution  saw  what  they  thought  was  their  oppor- 
tunity to  prey  on  these  boys,  who  were  away  from  home,  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  ordinary  convention,  and  with  their  wages 
to  spend.  In  some  places  and  to  some  degree  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, as  such  agencies  always  succeed  in  some  measure  where 
like  conditions  prevail.  He  who  reads  that  remarkably  realistic 
little  book,  'The  Backwash  of  the  War,'  and  will  turn  to  the 
chapter  entitled  'Wives  and  Women,'  will  have  some  food  for 
thought.  Our  boys  on  the  border  of  Mexico  have  spent  this 
summer  and  autumn  in  camp,  and  that  is  not  ideal  for  young  men. 
A  moving  army  is  a  healthy  army;  an  army  in  camp  is  subject 
to  temptation,  homesickness,  and  disease?  Kipling  long  ago 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  'single  men  in  barracks  don't 
turn  into  plaster  saints.'" 

But  this  situation,  we  read  in  The  Advance,  has  been  well 
met.  "In  the  New  York  division,  General  O'Ryan  positively 
forbade  all  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  himself  set  the  ex- 
ample." He  also  forbade  all  patronizing  of  immoral  resorts. 
For  information  as  lo  results.  Tht  Advance  quotes  from  an 
editorial  in  "that  interesting  paper,"  The  Rio  Grande  Rattler 
("Published  Weekly  at  Odd  Places  in  Texas,  by  the  New  York 
Division,  United  States  Army").  The  editorial  is  entitled, 
"Booze  and   Its  By-Product  s"  : 

"If  it  was  necessary  to  justify  the  issuance  of  this  order, 
which  some  may  have  regarded  as  interfering  with  their  per- 
sonal right  to  take  an  eye-opener  and  a  night-cap  or  two,  the 
sick  reports  have  justified  it. 

"The  division  commander  knew  that.  He  issued  the  order, 
the  military  police  more  or  less  closed  up  the  saloons,  and  what 
is  more  important,  the  men  obeyed  the  order  because  they  were 
soldiers,  and  the  health  of  the  division  is  better  than  that  of 
the  regular  troops  who  have  had  about  six  times  as  much  border 
experience,  but  who  are  permitted  to  drink." 

The  order  against  patronizing  the  haunts  of  vice  has  had 
equally  good  results,  and  the  health  reports  show  an  enormous 
improvement  since  the  boys  came  under  military  ride: 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  conduct  of  the  men  has  been  better 
because  of  this  order.  Summary  court  records  show  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  brought  before  those  courts  had  their 
inception  in  violation  of  the  liquor  prohibition. 

"But  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that.the  men  obeyed  the  order, 
not  because  they  were  threatened  with  disciplinary  action  if  they 
disobeyed,  but  because  they  played  the  game  like  trained  soldiers. 
They  obeyed  because  'orders  is  orders.'  There  have  been  some 
offenders,  but  80  per  cent,  of  them,  by  official  count,  were 
rookies  who  enlisted  after  April  1,  1916,  and  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate what  was  expected  of  soldiers,  officers,  and  men  who 
belong  to  the  New  York  Division. 

"This  is  a  real  record.  It  is  what  the  General  refers  to  when 
be  says  we  have  been  making  history  in  greater  measure  than 
any  of  us  appreciate  at  this  time.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
United  State-  soldiers  can  live  three  months  in  camp  without 
losing  more  men  than  they  would  lose  in  three  months  of 
fighting." 

In  lli*  .1  i\i dure  a  judgment  this  is  a  remarkable  record,  and 
one  thai  all  Americans  ought  to  know.      It  concludes: 


"Where  our  soldiers  are  kept  away  from  liquor  and  bad 
women,  they  live  healthy  and  clean  lives.  We  believe  not 
only  that  the  record  here  recorded  is  a  notable  one,  but  that  it 
sets  a  standard  for  the  military  operations  of  the  future.  The 
men  who  are  to  win  the  battles  of  coming  days  are  to  be  sober 
and  clean." 


CATHOLIC   GERMANY'S   SUBMISSION 

CATHOLICS  IN  THE  WARRING  COUNTRIES  have 
in  several  instances  taken  their  coreligionists  across 
the  frontier  in  hand,  and  read  them  severe  lessons.  One 
of  these,  an  Italian  Catholic,  presented  the  moBal  justification 
of  Italy's  joining  the  Entente  Powers  in  an  address  to  the 
governmental  Catholicism  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Our  issue  of 
August  21  treated  this  subject.  Now  the  Italian's  line  of  argu- 
ment is  taken  up  by  the  French  historian,  Georges  Goyau,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  who  reads 
a  sharp  lesson  to  those  he  calls  "the  flabby  successors  of  that 
sturdy  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  Germany,  Ludwig  Windthorst 
(1812-1891),"  the  famous  leader  of  the  Catholic  Center  in  the 
German  Parliament  under  the  regime  of  Bismarck.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Goyau  is  the  French  historian  'par  excellence  of 
the  religious  life  in  Germany  ("  L'Allemagne  Religieuse  de  1800 
a  1870,"  four  volumes,  1905-09;  "Bismarck  et  l'Eglise:  le 
Culturkampf,"  1911,  etc.),  his  arraignment  of  his  Teutonic 
coreligionists  deserves  the  closest  attention.    Thus: 

"As  soon  as  the  religious  persecutions  stopt,  a  downward 
curve  became  noticeable  in  the  history  of  German  Catholicism. 
We  kept  silence,  trusting  that  at  least  the  sacred  domain  of 
religious  conscience  would  remain  intact.  'You  have  no 
Windthorst,  no  Center;  take  us  as  your  models,'  they  used  to 
tell  us  in  a  defiant  mood.  When  we  came  to  their  congresses  to 
report  confidentially  on  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  France. 
they  had  a  condescending  way  of  pitying  us;  we  were  sermon- 
ized. After  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  we  did  our  best 
to  adapt  the  religious  needs  of  our  people  to  the  new  conditions; 
new  churches  arose.  But  the  Catholic  press  of  Germany  took 
no  notice  of  our  efforts.  They  continued  to  speak  of  their 
'victories,'  reproaching  us  with  our  'defeats,'  and  thanking  GoH 
that  their  lot  is  not  that  of  the  poor  French  'publicans.' 

"We  knew  better,  for  a  close  study  of  German  Catholicism 
under  William  II.  taught  us  that,  while  the  facade  has  remained 
about  the  same,  the  inner  structure  of  the  Center  had  broken 
in  twain.  Still  we  remained  silent.  But  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  even  the  deceptive  facade  was  suddenly  brushed  away, 
and  it  is  now  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  explain  why 
we  can  no  longer  continue  to  you,  Catholic  brethren,  the  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  we  so  willingly  paid  to  your  prede- 
cessors. Ascribe  our  attitude  to  your  near-abdication  of  the 
highest  interests  of  Catholicism,  your  flirting  with  the  enemy, 
in  one  word,  to  your  pliant  submission  to  the  Protestant  Empire. 

"It  was  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  Hebrew  founder  of  German 
Socialism,  who,  in  his  famous  drama,  'Franz  ven  Siekingen' 
(1858),  first  drew  the  sketch  of  a  powerful  Protestant  Empire 
and,  a  decade  later,  Bismarck  erected  this  Protestant  Empire, 
with  a  Protestant  Emperor  at  its  head,  over  the  bleeding  body 
of  Catholic  France.  In  June  of  1872,  in  a  historical  address 
in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  the  Iron  Chancellor  triumphantly 
pointed  to  the  downfall  of  Austria,  formerly  the  powerful 
bulwark  of  Catholicism  in  Germany. 

"Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  war  against  Rome  was 
started.  Bismarck  malignantly  used  Catholic  Bavaria  as  his 
advance  guard.  And  the  dynasty  of  Wittelsbach  humiliatec 
itself  and  the  Bavarian  people  by  persecuting  Catholic  priest 
with  the  help  of  the  secular  arm  of  a  Protestant  Empire.  Th 
latter,  by  refusing  to  inscribe  in  its  constitution  full  religiou 
liberty  for  all  confessions,  let  loose  the  real  internecine  wa 
which  raged  simultaneously  in  Prussia,  Hesse,  and  Baden 
whose  parliaments  knew  henceforth  that  they  can  count  upo 
"Vrlin  in  the  persecution  of  their  Catholic  fellow  citizens. 
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"Eighteen  years  passed  by,  Windthorst  and  Leo  XIII. 
conquered  Bismarck.    The  Kulturkampf  was  terminated." 

Tho  Iron  Chancellor  went  to  Canossa  in  spite  of  his  defiant 
boast  to  the  contrary.  Soon,  however,  litis  Catholic  historian 
reminds  us,  the  reaction  set  in.  A  vasl  Protestant  League 
was  founded  under  the  direct  auspices  of  tho  Hohenzollerns. 
The  first  attacks  centered  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  with 
its  numerous  Catholic  population,  which  is  being  steadily  in- 
creased by  immigration  from  tin*  East.  Evangelize  the  Catholic 
Poles  and  the  Catholic  Alsatians  -this  was  the  slogan  of  the 
campaign.  But  soon  Prussian  and  Saxon  pastors,  with  thai 
other  slogan  of  the  identity  of  Germanism  and  Protestantism, 
made  their  descent  also  upon  Austria  in  order  to  preach  to  her 
eight  million  Catholic  Germans  the  gospel  of  Luther. 

This  latter  crusade,  we  are  told,  produced  tangible  results. 
Within  two  years,  22,000  Catholic  Germans  of  Bohemia  and 
Styria  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  told  by  Superin- 
tendent Meyer,  of  Zwickau,  president  of  the  "Committee  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Austria."  that  a  good  German  can  not 
remain  a  Catholic — and  they  believed  it.  Gradually,  altho  peace 
apparently  reigned  between  Rome  and  Berlin,  the  Catholics  of 
Germany  were  degraded  to  a  sort  of  second-class  German  citizens. 

Windthorst  was  dead.  Ernst  Lieber,  one  of  his  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  government  of  the  Center,  accepted  the 
challenge  and,  among  others,  reminded  the  Hohenzollerns  and, 
with  them,  entire  Protestant  Prussia  and  Germany,  that  it  was 
two  Jesuits  who  powerfully  contributed  to  the  elevation  (1701) 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  royal  throne  of  Prussia 
(Thoemes,  Der  Anleil  der  Jesuiten  an  der  preussischen  Konigs- 
krone,  Berlin,  1892).  But  political  ambition  soon  got  the  better 
of  Lieber's  love  of  Catholicism.  It  is  he  who  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  a  uniform  codification  for  entire  Germany,  thereby  com- 
pleting Bismarck's  work  of  empire-building:  one  army,  one 
diplomacy,  one  law.     Goyau  continues: 

"Lieber  thus  undid  the  life-work  of  Windthorst,  who  had 
fought  tooth  and  nail  precisely  against  this  leveling  of  the 
various  kingdoms  and  duchies  making  up  the  German  Empire; 
he  was  anxious  to  preserve  their  religio-political  individualities. 

"In  exchange,  however,  for  these  concessions,  the  Center 
became,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  part  of  the  governmental 
block,  partaking  of  its  privileges  and  benefits,  setting  thereby 
at  defiance  Windthorst's  famous  dictum:  'He  who  enters  the 
Catholic  Center  must  renounce  the  advantages  of  this  world.' 

"Two  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  this  new 
Catholicism  were  Prof.  Martin  Spahn  and  Deputy  Mathias 
Erzberger.  The  historians  of  the  Romantic  School  showed 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  which  owed 
the  nucleus  of  its  wealth  to  a  direct  theft  of  Catholic  Church 
property.  Professor  Spahn  absolved  William  II.  and  his  prede- 
cessors of  all  their  sins,  great  and  small.  He  tried  to  train  the 
German  Catholics  for  a  genuine  Hohenzollern  worship,  and 
accustom  them  to  give,  wherever  they  are  in  real  or  apparent 
conflict,  preference  to  the  German  over  the  Catholic  interests. 
He  continued  the  work  of  Prof.  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  the  Prussian 
interpreter  of  German  history  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
thereby  destroying  the  work  of  the  great  Catholic  historians, 
•Johannes  Janssen  and  Otto  Knopp.  Spahn  became  the  enthusi- 
astic biographer  of  the  Great  Elector  and  of  Otto  von  Bismarck. 
He  even  swallowed  the  dogma  of  the  (lennanization  of  Poland. 

I  "His  friend  and  associate,  the  representative  of  Catholic 
^wabia,  Mathias  Erzberger,  did  worse.  In  August.  1913,  he 
issured  a  Belgian  journalist  that  his  fatherland  could  rely  upon 
he  unconditional  support  of  the  Center  for  the  defense  of  its 
"dependence  {Journal  de  Bruxelles,  August  26,  1913).  Two 
ears  later  the  same  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  after  Catholic 
[Belgium  had  been  overrun  by  Catholic  Bavarian  and  Catholic 
Austrian  troops,  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  the  most  pitiless 
reatmenl  of  each  and  every  one  of  Germany's  enemies  /></• 
'■ag,  1915,  No.  30)." 

In  brief,  he  and  Spahn  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Center 
re  pictured    as  smoothing   the  way  for   the   establishment    of 

German  Gallioan  Church,  separated  from  Rome.  This  aim. 
W  French  historian  declares,  is  being  methodically  pursued 
»d   not   lost   sight   of   even   at   the    most    critical    moments 


of  the  nation  -  history.  He  finds  a  proof  of  his  contention  in 
the  words  of  a  Silesian  pastor  spoken  from  his  pulpit  on  July  2b, 
1914,  four  days  before  the  declaration  of  war:  "War  or 
peace.'  We  will  know  it  to-morrow.  Hut  what  we  know  to-day 
already  is  this,  thai  this  war  will  be  the  final  spiritual  struggle  of 

German  Protestantism  againsl  Slavic  and  Roman  Catholid 

Luther  and  his  people  will  triumph."  Mr.  Goyau  finds  in  this  a 
reminder  of  a  prognostication,  of  peculiar  interest  just  now,  in 
view  of  the  Turkish  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers:  after 
Sadowa  1  >>< W > i ,  a  preacher  of  the  Prussian  Court,  Wilhelm 
Hoffman,  audaciously  prophesied  the  conquesl  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Turkey  included,  by  the  gospel  of  Luther.  Then  be 
shows  how  it  was  but  logical  thai  tin-  Bame  German-Lutheran 
God  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  1871  l»  again  raised  upon  his 
Teutonic  throne  in  1914-15,  notwithstanding,  of  course,  the 
sharp  protests  by  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 
And — the  Catholic  Center  continued  its  silence.  Ha-  perchance 
the  echo  of  the  Prussian  soldiers'  cry.  "Down  with  the  Catholk- 
Church!"  uttered  in  insane  rage  in  the  street-  of  Louvain.  not 
reached  the  ears  of  Messrs.  Spahn  and  Erzberger?  asks  Goyau: 

"Have  they  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  militarv  novel, 
'The  Downfall  of  the  Old  World'  (1906),  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  number  of  150,000  copies,  and  in  which  Belgium's 
invasion  by  German  troops  was  triumphantly  foretold'.'  It  was 
only  when,  at  the  start  of  this  war.  Protestanl  workingmen  pub- 
licly insulted  their  Catholic  companions  in  eastern  Prussia  that 
German  Catholic  leaders  began  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  a 
possible  generalization  of  these  local  riots. 

"Have  the  Herren  Spahn  and  Erzberger  not  read  in  the 
Protestantenblatt  of  September  16,  1914,  the  article  by  Pastor 
Dietrich  Graue,  entitled,  'Transformation  of  the  Religious 
Situation  Through  the  War.'  where  the  author  takes  up  the  thi 
of  Wilhelm  Hoffman,  of  the  English  renegade  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain,  and  the  other  advocates  of  the  Protestantization. 
first  of  Germany,  and  then  of  all  Europe?  It  is  true,  some 
Catholic  aristocrats  of  Westphalia  protested  against  the  out- 
rageous treatment  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  adepts,  but 
when  the  guns  are  roaring  who  listens  to  the  voice  of  justice? 

"Have  our  German  coreligionists,  forsooth,  not  learned  their 
lesson?  Was  it  so  hard  to  foresee  the  renewal  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf of  the  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  on  a 
broader  scale.'  We  French  Catholics  have  too  great  a  respect 
for  the  episcopal  dignity  to  attack  those  invested  with  it,  even 
if  they  be  in  the  hostile  camp.  We  pa>s.  therefore,  in  silence 
over  the  literary  and  political  activities  of  some  among  the 
German  and  Austrian  bishops 

"But  we  can  not  pass  by  the  tendency,  childish  and  ridiculous 
as  it  may  appear  to  us.  which  denounces  Christ  as  a  Semitic, 
and  consequently  foreign  God.  and  points  toward  a  return  to 
Odin  and  the  other  deities  of  German  mythology.  And  have 
not  lately  a  Catholic  priest  in  Munich  and  the  SuddeuUche 
Monatshefle  (December.  1915)  seriously  protested  against  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  of  Lourdes  by  German  Catholics,  directing 
their  coreligionists  to  the  German  Madonna  of  Altoettiug? 
Whither  i-  German  Catholicism  steering,  not  only  the  French. 
but  the  Catholics  of  the  entire  non-Teutonic  world,  must  ask 
themseh  6S. 

"It  is  true.  OUT  German  coreligionist-  are  not  all  too  con- 
sistent in  their  religious  Kerndt  ulschlhum.  For  has  not  Professor 
Peters,  of  the  Catholic  Seminary  ^(  Paderborn,  compiled  for 
the  Catholic  soldiers  a  kind  of  rclitrious  breviary,  called  "The 
Hat  ties  of  the  Lord.'  taking  his  material  exclusively  from  the 
Old  Testament,  admonishing  his  Bavarian  and  Westphalian 
Teutons  to  follow  the  example  of  the  People  of  the  Lord,  which 
threw  itself  without  giving  any  quarter  againsl  Moab  and 
Amalek.  Midian.  ami  F.mori".'" 

Mr.  Goyau,  in  summing  up  his  arraignmenl  of  German 
Catholicism,  expresses  the  hope  that  his  coreligionists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  will  soon  return  to  the  sane  conceptions 
of  Catholicism,  following  the  precepts  of  Christian  instead  of 
Imperial  ethics,  looking  to  Home  rather  than  to  Potsdam.  He 
warns  them  that  years  and  years  will  have  to  pass  before  they 
will  be  forgiven  by  the  civilized  world  their  participation  in 
Germany's  crimes.  If  they  humbly  recognize  their  guilt,  ready 
to  atoue  for  it,  then  the  non-Gorman  members  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  all  the  world  over  might  be  induced  to  throw  the  Chris- 
tian veil  of  forgiveness  over  the  days  of  Louvain  and  Reims. 
In  one  of  the  last  paragraphs  the  author  throws  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  Catholic  Bavaria  should  forsake  the  Protestant 
Empire  of  Germany  to  join  Catholic  Austria. 


songs  as  'Oh,  for  a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing,'  'Jesus  Loves 
Me,  This  I  Know,'  'Bringing  in  the  Sheaves,'  'God  is  Love,' 
are  being  used  by  the  Buddhists,  practically  the  only  change 
being  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Buddha  for  that  of  Jesus. 
Many  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been 
brought  into  their  stories  and  songs.  Buddha  is  referred  to  again 
and  again  as  'Heavenly  Father,'  and  to  him  are  ascribed  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Living  God." 


,?  BEING     SMART'    ABOUT   SIN" 

THE  PARALYSIS  EPIDEMIC  in  New  York  induced 
a  strange  and  contradictious  state  of  mind  in  people. 
It  was  hard,  says  a  public  official,  to  get  them  to  take 
it  as  seriously  as  it  deserved  without  falling  into  a  panic  about  it. 
Religious  leaders,  declares  a  writer  in  The  Continent  (Chicago), 
say  the  same  thing  about  sin.  It  is  not  ordinarily  taken  as 
seriously  as  it  deserves,  and  then  some  one  appears  who  sees  it 
so  seriously  that  he  falls  into  a  panic.  They  are  few,  however, 
and  of  greater  number  is  the  kind  who  are  "smart"  about  sin, 
who  "turn  it  into  a  pest,"  who  "assume  a  superior  attitude 
toward  it."     We  read: 

"Sometimes  being  'smart'  may  cover  up  a  genuine  concern 
of  which  one  is  half  ashamed.  Generally  it  signifies  a  measure 
of  contempt  for  the  purely  moral  phases  of  fife,  with  its  attendant 
accent  on  the  social  and  physical,  the  pleasure  elements.  There 
is  a  bohemianism  of  literature  which  can  not  abide  serious  moral 
challenge.  At  the  other  extreme  there  is  a  refinement  of  thinking 
which  tries  to  keep  itself  above  such  considerations.  Emerson 
and  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  noble  leader  minimized  the 
thought  of  sin.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  from  a  different  standpoint, 
urges  that  modern  men  have  no  time  to  think  about  their  sins. 
Such  thinkers  are  not  trifling,  mistaken  tho  they  may  be.  They 
turn  from  thought  of  sin  only  because  they  feel  the  call  of  what 
seems  higher  demand." 

The  "smart"  writer  is  quite  otherwise;  is,  in  fact,  frankly 
bored  with  talk  of  sin  and  salvation: 

"One  of  these,  capable  of  wisdom  on  any  subject,  explains 
why  Swinburne  has  not  the  vogue  among  students  to-day  that 
he  once  had.  He  thinks  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  poet 
deals  so  constantly  with  sin,  and  that  in  monotonous  forms.  He 
goes  on  to  say:  'Fewer  older  readers  have  kept  a  consciousness 
of  sin.  I  often  do  things  I  wish  I  had  not  done,  just  as  I  leave 
undone  things  which  1  ought  to  have  written  promptly  and 
dropt  in  the  mail-box.  I  am  cowardly,  procrastinating,  evasive, 
slothful,  but  the  nearest  I  ever  come  to  feeling  sinful  is  when 
I  get  a  letter  which  looks  like  an  assertion  that  my  account  is 
overdrawn,  and  which  often  turns  out  to*  be  nothing  but  praise 
of  some  new  beauty  in  the  high-grade  security  fine.'  Of  course 
that  is  only  a  bit  of  smartness.  It  can  be  duplicated  easily. 
If  this  man  had  honestly  set  himself  to  face  moral  issues  without 
trifling  or  contempt,  he  would  neither  have  felt  nor  have  written 
that  paragraph.  To  men  who  are  dealing  with  the  epidemic 
of  sin  at  first  hand  it  sounds  like  putting  infantile  paralysis  in 
the  funny  column  of  the  paper." 


BUDDHIST  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS— Buddhists  in  Japan,  de- 
termined "to  hold  the  children  of  Japan  for  Buddha,"  inaugu- 
rated a  Sunday-school  movement  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's 
coronation  in  the  fall  of  1915;  within  six  months,  according  to  The 
Christian  Work  (New  York) ,  ' '  there  were  800  Buddhist'  Sunday- 
schools  in  Japan  with  a  registration  of  120,000  children."  These 
facts  are  noted  in  explanation  of  recent  news  of  increased  activ- 
ity among  Japanese  Buddhists,  and  a  reported  increase  of  610 
Sunday-schools  in  two  months.  Here  is  the  non-Christian 
imitation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  Christian  activities: 

"In  every  detail  the  Buddhist  Sunday-school  imitates  the 
Christian  school — -the  same  officers  and  committees;  the  same 
classification  of  departments.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
organize  Mothers'  Meetings,  Young  Men's  Associations,  and 
special  meetings  for  children  corresponding  to  our  Children's 
Day,  Rally  Day,  etc.  In  literature  for  children  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  is  Christian  and  which  is  Buddhist,  so  closely  do 
the  text-cards,  'Life  of  Buddha'  scries,  attendance  cards,  etc., 
conform  to  those  used  in  Christian  Sunday-schools. 

"But  the  climax  of  imitation  is  reached  in  the  music.  Christian 
hymns — words,  tunes,  and  all — have  been  appropriated.     Such 


HOW   POLAND   IS   HELPED 

THERE  ARE  240  DEATHS  to  every  100  births  in 
Poland,  says  the  distinguished  author  of  "Quo  Vadis," 
Henry  Sienkiewicz.  We  have  heard  of  the  horrors 
of  war  in  Poland,  where  the  theater  of  operations  is  constantly 
changing,  and  how  they  exceed  those  even  of  Belgium  and 
Servia.  As  an  additional  wo,  nearly  two  millions  of  Polish 
soldiers  have  been  drafted  in  three  armies,  says  the  novelist  in 
The  American  Red  Cross  Magazine  (Washington),  "and  in 
consequence  have  been  forced  into  a  fratricidal  struggle."  The 
terrible  malady  of  hunger — "whose  symptoms  preceding  death 
are  the  bloating  of  the  body  and  blindness,"  is  decimating  the 
population  who  have  thus  far  escaped.  The  only  relief  work- 
possible,  as  the  Polish  novelist  shows,  is  that  carried  on  from 
Vevey,  in  Switzerland.     We  read: 

"For  remedying,  even  in  part,  this  horrible  situation,  a 
'  General  Aid  Committee  for  the  Victims  of  the  War  in  Poland' 
was  constituted  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  January  9,  1915,  under 
my  direction  and  under  that  of  Mr.  Paderewski.  This  com- 
mittee addrest  to  all  civilized  people  an  appeal,  signed  by 
myself,  asking  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Poland,  in  view  of  its 
merits  as  a  Christian  bulwark  against  the  barbaric  hordes, 
as  well  as  its  achievements  in  the  domain  of  science,  of  art,  of 
progress  in  general,  and  of  civilization,  to  succor  this  people 
menaced  in  its  very  existence. 

"Our  appeal  was  not  without  echo.  It  was  supported  by 
Catholic  churches  throughout  the  Christian  world.  From 
January  9  to  July  1,  1916,  we  had  collected  the  sum  of  12,571,276 
francs  ($2,514,253.10),  of  which  amount  we  had  sent,  up  to  the 
latter  date,  the  sum  of  12,137,044  francs  ($2,427,408)  for  aiding 
in  Poland  the  population  deprived  of  shelter  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  hunger,  without  making  any  distinction  between  the 
religions. 

"Subsidies  in  money  have  been  sent  to  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  Germans  and  Austrians  in  Galicia  and  Lithuania,  and  to 
the  Poles  taken  by  the  Russian  Army  into  Russia;  also  to  those 
in  the  concentration  camps  in  Austria.  We  have  obtained  in 
Switzerland  authorization  to  send  thirty  wagons  of  condensed 
milk  for  the  little  children.  This  consignment  has  been  received 
by  the  mothers  with  transports  of  joy  in  all  the  localities  of 
Poland  where  misery  has  made  itself  felt  the  most.  We  in- 
variably have  sent  money,  clothing,  and  provisions  destined 
for  Poland  to  the  local  committees  presided  over  by  Poles  of 
distinction." 

Mr.  Sienkiewicz  assures  us  that  no  part  of  the  Polish  relief 
supplies  has  been  requisitioned  or  confiscated  by  the  belliger- 
ents or  their  armies,  and  he  adds  that  had  one  instance  of  this 
kind  been  brought  to  his  attention  he  would  have  suspendec 
further  consignments  of  relief  stores  and  dissolved  the  Genera 
Aid  Committee  for  the  Victims  of  the  War  in  Poland. 

But  what  the  relief  agencies  have  been  able  to  do  for  th 
stricken  Poles  has  been  wofully  inadequate  "to  alleviate  in  ai 
efficacious  manner  the  frightful  misery  which  has  attacked  th 
millions  of  our  compatriots."  Throughout  the  Polish  provinces 
so  he  declares,  the  people,  even  those  with  very  scanty  mean 
for  staving  off  famine,  divide  what  little  they  have  with  th 
poorest  of  their  brethren.     Continuing: 

"In  America,  thanks  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of  sue 
individuals  as  Mr.  and  Madame  Paderewski,  Madame  Sembricl 
Kochanska,  Madame  Adamowska,  and  numerous  Polish  associ; 
tions,  compassion  for  the  tragic  fate  of  our  people  grows  eac 
day  more  and  more,  and  finds  its  expression  not  only  in  a  Ian 
material  support,  but  also  in  the  expressions  of  your  mo 
eminent  citizens,  who  raise  their  voices  in  defense  of  our  existence 


[•HE    REMINISCENCES    OF   SEWARD'S 

SON 

Seward,  Frederick  VV.  Reminiscences  of  a  War- 
rime  Statesman  and  Diplomat,  1830-1915.  With 
llustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  x-489.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net.     Postage  16  cents. 

In  these  reminiscences  of  a  war-time 
statesman  and  diplomat,  it  is  possible  to 
iiscern  the  contours  of  almost  a  century. 
Several  whole  epochs  of  history,  separate 
periods  of  extraordinary  moment  and 
significance,  lie  between  the  dates  1830  and 
1915.  Seldom  has  the  memory  of  one  man 
—and  that  one  an  active  participant  in  the 
scenes  described — contained  a  greater  store 
of  historic  recollections.  It  is  history  in 
its  most  interesting  form  told  by  an  eye- 
witness and  an  actor  in  the  great  events, 
and  it  bears  what  much  of  history  lacks — 
the  imprint  and  -cachet  of  truth.  The 
author  was  the  bearer  of  a  historic  name. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lincoln's  famous 
Secretary  of  State.  He  himself  had  an 
interesting  and  distinguished  career. 

Frederick    W.    Seward    was    Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  administra- 
ions  of  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Hayes.    He 
■vas  entrusted  with  negotiations  of  national 
ind  international   importance.      In    1867, 
le  was  sent  on  a  mission  with  Admiral 
'orter  to  negotiate  West-Indian    treaties, 
uid.  he  also  participated  in  the  purchase 
if  Alaska  and  in  the  negotiations  for  Pago- 
;5ago  Harbor,  Samoa.    Few  men  who  have 
orne  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs 
ad   such    opportunities    to    observe    and 
tudy  the  course  of  recent  history.     Char- 
cters,    events,    episodes    which    in    the 
istance  of  time  have  for  most  of  us  a  sort 
f  legendary  interest   live  in  the  author's 
lemory  as  part  of  his  vivid  recollections, 
iewed  as  history,  the  memoirs  may  in  a 
ay  be  compared  to  the  recent  autobiograp- 
hy of  Charles  Francis  Adams.     There  are 
ie  same  care  for  accuracy,  the  same  wealth 
interesting   anecdote,  the    same    flash- 
?hts    on    obscure    history.     Mr.  Seward 
mtents  himself  with  one  of  the  briefest 
•efaces  on  record.    It  runs  as  follows: 

"My  long  life  is  drawing  toward  its 
»se.  The  portions  of  it  that  will  have 
terest  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  me, 
suppose,  are  chiefly  those  which  illustrate 

0  character  of  the  times  and  the  char- 
teristics  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
em.  So  I  set  down  my  recollections  of 
me  of  them  here.  Some  of  them  have 
v.uK  been  narrated  in  my  'Life  and 
tiers  of  William  II.  Seward.'" 

What  might  well  have  been  appended  to 

modest  introduction  is  contained  in  an 

-pilog,"  entitled  "History  and  Memory." 

s   long    task    concluded,    the   author   is 

niuded    of    Napoleon's    remark    to    Las 

ses  at  St.   Helena,     The   Emperor  had 

Q    reading   over   a    file    of    newspapers 

i  received  from  an  English  ship.     "Las 

ses,"  said  he  to  his  secretary  ,  "we  have 

•  ays  supposed  that  history  is  the  record 

1  past  events.     I   perceive  it  is  not  so. 
is  only  a  compilation  of  the  statements 
on  out  concerning  those  events." 
This  cynical  estimate  of  history  by  one 

'he    notable    makers    of    it    receives 

|   author's  approval.     "This  philosophic 

th,"  he  writes,  alluding  to  Napoleon's 

'ds,  "is  worth  bearing  in  mind  by  readers 

o  ustory  and  writers  of  it.  But  what  then?  " 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35J}-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City, 


Then  follow  Mr.  Seward's  own  views 
on  the  value  of  testimony  in  history: 

"Oral  tradition  is  discredited  because 
human  memories  are  deemed  unreliable 
unless  corroborated  by  some  sort  of  doc- 
umentary evidence.  If  the  documentary 
evidence  can  not  be  relied  on,  what  can? 
The  simple  fact  seems  to  be  this:  Mem- 
ory supplies  us  with  successive  pictures  of 
past  scenes.  Like  the  photograph,  she  aims 
to  be  exactly  truthful,  and,  like  the  photo- 
graph, her  pictures  are  often  more  im- 
pressive than  the  reality,  because  minor 
details  and  outside  surroundings  are 
excluded.  But  that  is  Memory's  limit. 
Of  dates  and  names  she  is  proverbially 
careless,  and  her  worst  errors  are  made 
when  she  tries  to  reconcile  her  own  vivid 
impressions  with  somebody  else's  hearsay 
testimony.  Let  whoso  would  write  or  read 
reminiscences  govern  himself  accordingly." 

The  life-story  of  the  son  of  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State  opens  in  quaint  and 
delightful  fashion.  Mr.  Seward's  earliest 
memories  take  him  back  to  Christmas. 
1834,  at  Auburn.  He  recalls  the  stockings 
hanging  by  the  fireplace  and  filled  with 
toys  and  candy.  He  can  not  remember 
many  such  Christmases  as  those.  He 
recounts  the  treasures  left  by  the  beneficent 
saint  of  childhood.  There  are  "a  red- 
coated  soldier  with  a  black  shako,"  a  dog 
that  opens  its  mouth  and  barks,  and  "other 
marvels."  There  is  an  earnest  debate 
going  on  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  children 
are  gathered  round  the  servants,  as  to 
whether  Santa  Claus  is  a  real  person  or  not. 
"My  little  brother  with  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  eight  years  cuts  the 
argument  short  by  saying:  "Anyhow,  there 
is  somebody.  Things  can't  get  into  the 
stockings  just  of  themselves.'  To  this 
conclusion  we  all  agree." 

The  magic  of  memory  next  brings  before 
the  author,  and  the  reader  as  well,  some 
vivid  pictures  of  the  American  Revolution. 
He  recalls  the  figure  of  his  great  -grand- 
mother sitting  in  the  window  not  far  from 
the  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  "an 
erect,  stately  little  body,  notwithstanding 
her  eighty-four  years,  with  white  hair  and 
neat  prim  lace  cap  and  collar,  silk  handker- 
chief, and  gray  dress." 

"We  are  telling  grandma  that  it  is 
bitter  cold  outside,  and  that  our  lingers  are 
"most  frozen'  in  our  mittens.  The  snow  is 
four  feet  deep,  and  when  1  am  in  the 
shoveled  path  1  can  see  nothing  but  the 
sky.  Then  grandma  tells  us  of  the  'hard 
winter'  in  the  times  of  the  Revolution, 
when  cannon  were  dragged  across  the 
Hudson  River  on  the  ice.  She  lias  plenty 
of  stories,  but  we  especially  like  to  hear 
those  about  'the  War' — for  grandma's 
stories  are  'real'  ones.  She  tells  us  of  the 
little  village  of  Bedford,  when-  they  used 
to  live,  and  how  people  there  began  to  talk 
about  'bad  times  coming.'  How  some  said 
King  George  was  crazy,  and  others  said 
his  ministers  were  fools.  How  folks  saw 
great  displays  of  'northern  lights'  with 
flashes  of  blue  and  red,  in  rows,  marching 


toward  each  other,  like  armies  in  battle. 
Then,  how  ships  began  to  come  to  N 
York  loaded  with  soldiers  and  cannon. 
How  there  were  rumors  of  riots  and 
prisoners  in  New  York.  How  the  farmer-. 
began  to  get  together  their  old  rnu-kets  and 
swords  and  cartridge-boxes  and  powder- 
horns,  and  to  hide  them  in  barns.  How 
they  began  to  cast  bullets  in  their  kitchens 
out  of  odd  pieces  of  lead.  And,  at  last, 
how  riders  came  post-haste  down  the 
Boston  Road,  with  the  news  that  there 
had  been  fighting  at  Lexington.  Most 
thrilling  of  all  is  the  story  of  how  she  sat 
by  the  window  one  morning  and  saw  two 
horsemen  galloping  down  the  road.  As 
they  passed  the  house  one  shouted,  'The 
Regulars  are  coming!'  One  glance  was 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  were  th»- 
dreaded  dragoons  of  Colonel  Tarleton. 
.  .  .  When  night  fell  all  that  was  left  of 
Bedford  was  one  dw  elling  and  a  dozen  or 
two  of  heaps  of  smoking  ashes. 

"'And  when  was  the  war  done  and  over, 
grandma?'  ask  her  impatient  little  hearer- 
The  old  lady  pauses  in  her  knitting  to 
count  up.  'Four  years  later.'  she  say> 
Then  she  describes  how  the  British 
marched  out  of  New  York  as  the  Ameri- 
cans marched  in.  and  how  different  the 
two  armies  looked.  The  British  with  their 
neat  uniforms,  scarlet  coats,  and  gleaming 
muskets,  moving  at  regulation  step  through 
silent  or  scowling  crowds.  The  Americans, 
swinging  cheerily  down  the  road,  with 
every  kind  of  shotgun  and  rifle,  some  well 
clad  and  some  in  rags  and  tatters,  and 
wofully  deficient  in  shoes.  Some  had  their 
feet  bound  up  in  bloody  rags  to  protect 
them  from  the  frosty  ground.  But  how 
the  people  cheered,  and  cried,  and  laughed, 
and  wept !  Grandma  wipes  her  spectacles 
now  at  the  remembramce  of  it." 

Mr.  Seward's  personal  recollections  of 
Henry  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  other 
statesmen  of  their  period  are  among  the 
finest  things  in  the  book.  The  pietun 
political  and  social  Washington  in  '49  and 
'50  are  also  notable  features.  The  author 
had  what  some  regard  as  a  good  novitiate 
for  a  political  career.  He  began  as  a 
newspaper  man.  having  secured  a  position 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  whose  famous  editor-in-chief 
was  Thurlow  Weed.  It  is  interesting  now 
to  read  his  list  of  some  of  the  topics  of 
mid-century  journalism  that  he  dealt 
with  in  an  editorial  capacity.  They-  v. 
The  Hungarian  Revolution  and  Kossuth's 
visit  to  America:  the  Crimean  War:  Loins 
Napoleon's  coup  il'itot:  the  >var  in  Italy; 
the  liberation  of  Venice  and  Rome:  Un- 
doings of  Garibaldi,  Yictor  Emmanuel, 
and  Cavour. 

The  extraordinary  range  of  the  author- 
life,  with  its  rich  ami  diversified  historic 
setting,  gave  him.  for  a  certainty,  a  suffi- 
cient hoard  of  thrilling  incidents  to  choose 
from.  Hut.  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  ' ' assassination  night."  to  which 
we  shall  advert  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
the  most  curiously  thrilling  of  Mr.  Seward's 
experiences  occurred  at  sea  when  he  was 
on  board  the  Government  vessel  the  Don. 
We  give  the  incident  condensed  in  his 
own  words: 

"A  southeast  gale  caught  us  off  Cape 
Hatteras.  They  called  it  a  gale,  but  it 
seemed  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hurricane.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  too  much  for  the  Don.  She 
tried  going  through  it.  and  running  before 
it,  and  'lying  to,'  and  none  of  them  suited. 
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MOTORING  OVER  THE  "APACHE  TRAIL 
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NO  traveler  to  or  from  California  should  miss  the  mar- 
velous trip  over  the  "Apache  .Trail."  This  magic 
pathway,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  could  be  ex- 
plored only  by  the  hardiest  adventurer,  now  lies  open  to  the 
casual  visitor  who  may  care  to  spend  a  day  rolling  in  a  luxurious 
motor-car  along  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  highway 
between  Globe  and  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Leaving  Globe  in  the  morning  with  the  smelter  smoke  of 
"Old  Dominion"  and  "Inspiration"  hanging  tremulous  and 
gray  against  the  sky,  the  traveler  glides  past  the  tall  black 
buildings  of  cooling  copper  and  circles  away  toward  the  west. 

Soon  there  is  no  reminder  of  civilization  in  sight  but  the  broad, 
smooth  highway  which  the  genius  of  engineers  has  flung  over 
seemingly  impassable  mountains 
and  wound  like  a  ribbon  of  sil- 
ver along  canyon  walls.  It  is  the 
mo"-'  marvelous  high  way  in  Amer- 
ica, this  glorified  "Apache  Trail." 

The  swift -running  motor  swings 
steadily  upward  around  surging 
slopes  of  sapphire  rock,  shot  with 
crimson  and  gold.  The  soberest 
description  of  these  radiant  colors 
sounds  like  romantic  exaggera- 
tion. Suddenly  the  crest  of  the 
divide  is  mounted  and  Apache 
Land,  bathed  in  languorous  Ari- 
zona tints,  lies    before  the    eye. 


The  car  has  climbed  3,988  feet.  Across  the  reds  and  browns 
of  Tonto  Basin  the  rolling  hills  surge  away  in  blues  and  purples 
toward  "Dutch  Woman  Butte"  and  the  Sierra  Ancha 
Mountains.  To  the  northwest,  obtruded  against  the  sky, 
stand  the  famed  "Four  Peaks." 

Far  to  the  westward  lies  Roosevelt  Lake,  a  vast  inland 
sea  of  fresh  water.  Six  miles  from  the  Lake  the  ear  begins 
its  rapid  descent,  dropping  2,000  feet  in  a  few  miles.  Soon  the 
traveler's  gaze  is  directed  to  the  crannied  rocks  high  above  the 
trail  where  seven  lofty  colonies  of  Cliff-dwellings  await  inspec- 
tion. These  quaint  burrows  of  prehistoric  times  are  built  in 
two  great  dents  at  a  level  of  about  400  feet  above  the  creek- 
bed  of  the  valley.     The  one  best  preserved  has  twenty  rooms 

intact,  though  indications  are 
that  the  dwelling  originally  con- 
tained sixty  rooms.  In  these  rude 
cave  abodes  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  lived  the  short-bodied, 
short-legged  prehistoric  man. 

As  the  ear  approaches  Roosevelt 
Lake  the  first  view  of  the  mighty 
ADam  blots  all  else  from  the 
mind.  Across  the  steepest  pass 
the  Government  engineers  have 
thrown  a  wall  1,125  feet  long 
and  380  feet  high.  The  waters 
of  the  Lake  which  it  forms  are 
distributed    among    360    square 
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miles  where  fruits  and  Mowers  are 
now  displacing  mesquite  and  thorny 
cactus.    The  huge,  graceful  structure 
and  the  Lake  which  it  impounds  are 
now  numbered  among  the  marvels  of 
the  continent. 

A  refreshing  pause  for  luncheon  at  the 
Lodge  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  finds  the 
traveler  ready  to  clamber  again  into  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  afternoon  ride  to  Phoenix.     And 
what  surpassing  wonders  await  him  on  this  second 
chapter  of  adventures! 

First  comes  the  thrilling  ride  through  Fish 
Creek  Canyon,  where  the  road  is  carved  from  the 
very  face  of  a  steep  cliff.  One  looks  with  awe  and  indrawn  breath 
seemingly  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Then  old  "Arrow- 
head" darts  into  view,  hammered  out  of  solid  rock,  so  the 
Apaches  believe,  by  Chief  One-Eye,  whose  misshapen  form 
scowls  at  the  traveler  from  further  up  the  "Trail."  In  quick 
succession  many  mountains  and  ravines  are  passed.  Now  comes 
the  Old  Woman's  Shoe;  then  Eagle  Rock.  Passing  Whirlpool 
Rock,  and  the  Little  Alps,  the  road  traverses  Black  Canyon 
toward  Superstition  Mountain,  with  its  foamlike  heights. 
Cacti  of  many  varieties  appear  in  profusion;  mimosas  and  yucca 
gloriosas  bloom  at  the  roadside.  Soon  the  rock  and  sand  give 
way   to  irrigated   farms;   the  flower-laden    towns   of  Mesa  and 


devil's  canyon  is  almost  a 
bottomless  abyss 


Tempe  are  passed  and.  finally,  the 
"Trail"  comes  to  an  end  in  the  palm- 
shaded  plaza  of  Phcenix.  where  the 
traveler    steps    into    a     comfortable 
Pullman  for  a  night's  ride,  and  then 
Los  Angeles! 

The  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  trip  has 
been  increased  by  added  service  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines.  Through  Pullman 
Sleeping-cars  in  connection  with  the  "  Sunset 
Limited"  are  operated  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
Globe,  Arizona,  every  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Globe  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  "Trail."  The 
West-bound  traveler  may  now  arrive  in  Globe  in 
a  through  Pullman  Sleeping-car  in  time  for  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  and  immediately  thereafter  step  into  the  waiting 
automobile  for  the  "Apache  Tntil"  trip  to  Phcenix.  At  Phcenix. 
through  Pullman  service  is  maintained  to  and  from  Los  Angeles. 
Similarly,  the  East-bound  traveler  arriving  from  Phcenix  may 
enter  the  Pullman  Sleeper  at  Globe  in  the  evening. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Lines  offer  the  only  convenient  means  of 
reaching  the  "Trail"  and  through  tickets  over  these  lines  in 
either  direction  will  be  honored  for  the  trip  upon  payment  of 
$15  additional.  This  expense  includes  all  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  the  auto  trip  between  Globe  and  Phcenix. 
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At  midnight  she  was  laboring  in  a  heavy  sea 
with  broken  rudder,  damaged  boats,  and 
rigging  and  miscellaneous  wreckage  on  her 
deck.  Finally,  the  thing  happened  which 
Victor  Hugo  so  vividly  describes  in  his 
'Ninety-Three.'  The  great  gun  broke 
loose,  and,  rolling  about  the  deck  with 
every  movement  of  the  vessel,  seemed 
disposed  to  deal  death  and  destruction  to 
all  on  board.  Sailors  jumped  for  their 
lives  to  get  out  of  the  monster's  way.  It 
rammed  the  masts,  smashed  the  long-boat 
and  deck-house,  and  finally  stove  a  hole 
in  the  bulwarks  and  went  overboard. 
That  was  a  great  relief.  The  foremast 
snapt  short  and  fell  on  the  deck.  In  the 
cabin,  trunks,  tables,  chairs,  stoves,  crock- 
ery, were  thrown  about  with  appa'ling 
rapidity.  Toward  morning  the  gale  began 
to  lower  and  the  sea  to  subside.  The  Don 
presented  a  sorry  appearance:  dismasted, 
without  boats  or  gun,  with  bulwarks 
knocked  to  pieces — but,  fortunately,  not 
leaking." 

The  highly  dramatic  account  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Seward,  who  was 
ill  in  bed,  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  murder, 
is  here  given  in  detail  for  the  first  time. 
Young  Seward,  watching  outside  his 
father's  sleeping  -  chamber,  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  assassin,  who,  having 
drawn  a  navy  revolver,  leveled  it  at  his 
head  and,  with  a  muttered  oath,  pulled 
the  trigger. 

"And  now  in  swift  succession,  like  the 
scenes  of  some  hideous  dream,  came  the 
bloody  incidents  of  the  night — of  the  pistol 
missing  fire;  of  the  struggle  in  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  between  the  armed  man 
and  the  unarmed  one ;  of  the  blows  which 
broke  the  pistol  of  the  one  and  fractured 
the  skull  of  the  other;  of  the  bursting  in  of 
the  door;  of  the  mad  rush  of  the  assassin  to 
the  bedside,  and  his  savage  slashing,  with 
a  bowie-knife,  at  the  face  and  throat  of  the 
helpless  Secretary,  instantly  reddening  the 
white  bandages  with  streams  of  blood;  of 
the  screams  of  the  daughter  for  help;  of  the 
attempt  of  the  invalid  soldier -nurse  to 
drag  the  assailant  from  his  victim,  receiving 
sharp  wounds  himself  in  return;  of  the 
noise  made  by  the  awaking  household, 
inspiring  the  assassin  with  hasty  impulse 
to  escape,  leaving  his  work  done  or  undone; 
of  his  frantic  rush  down  the  stairs,  cutting 
and  slashing  at  all  whom  he  found  on  his 
way,  wounding  one  in  the  face  and  stabbing 
another  in  the  back ;  of  his  escape  through 
the  open  doorway,  and  his  flight  on  horse- 
back down  the  avenue. 

"Five  minutes  later  the  aroused  house- 
hold were  gazing  horrified  at  the  bleeding 
faces  and  figures  in  their  midst,  were 
lifting  the  insensible  form  of  the  Secre- 
tary from  a  pool  of  blood,  and  sending  for 
surgical  help.  Meanwhile  a  panic-stricken 
crowd  was  surging  in  from  the  street  to 
the  hall  and  rooms  below,  vainly  inquiring 
or  wildly  conjecturing  what  had  happened. 
For  these  the  horrors  of  the  night  seemed 
to  culminate  when  later  comers  rushed  in 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  President  had 
also  been  attacked,  at  the  same  hour — 
had  been  shot  at  Ford's  Theater,  had  been 
carried  to  a  house  in  Tenth  Street,  and  was 
lying  there  unconscious  and  dying." 

SOME  OF  THE  LATEST  AUTUMN 

FICTION 

Barben,  Will  N.  Second  Choice.  Pp.  368.  New 
York  and  London :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.35.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Here  is  another  characteristic  story  by 
the  well-known  portrayer  of  Georgia  types, 
and  sure  of  a  welcome  from  Harben 
devotees.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
excessive  popularity  of  this  writer.  Even 
his  deepest-dyed  villain  is  not  convincing. 
During  scenes  of  passionate  tragedy  and 
dramatic  pathos  one  senses  the  rearrange- 


ment of  characters  and  the  inevitable 
happy  ending.  Perhaps  it  is  the  "all  ends 
well"  that  forms  the  constant  charm. 
Wynn  Dunham  was  the  good,  plodding 
brother  of  George,  the  jail-bird,  drunkard, 
and  otherwise  bad  man,  whose  father  was 
a  dreamer,  whose  sister  was  too  young  to 
count,  and  whose  mother  was  harsh,  unjust, 
and  loved  George  best  of  all.  Because  of  his 
family,  Wynn's  sweetheart,  Edna  Wrenn, 
was  opposed  by  both  mother  and  brother, 
who,  richer  in  family  pride  than  cash,  were 
looking  for  a  moneyed  alliance  and  did 
everything  possible  —  sometimes  under- 
handed and  questionable — to  discredit 
Wynn  and  glorify  Morris  Stanton,  the 
supposed  heir  of  a  wealthy  uncle.  Edna's 
little  sister,  Cora,  is  the  only  lovable  char- 
acter in  the  book,  a  slangy  schoolgirl,  but 
possest  of  heart  and  brains,  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  wordy,  bluffing  methods 
of  her  mother  and  determined  to  make 
her  life  real  by  actual  work  and  achieve- 
ments. Edna's  treachery  sends  Wynn 
West,  broken-hearted  and  a  woman-hater, 
but  George's  death-bed  repentance  and  a 
meeting  with  a  home  "maverick"  bring 
him  back  home,  just  in  time  to  become  a 
king  among  financiers,  the  favorite  at 
home,  the  benefactor  of  his  one-time  rival, 
and  the  favored  suitor  of  Cora,  who  decides 
to  say  "yes"  even  if  she  is  "second  choice." 

Hewlett,  Maurice.     Love  and  Lucy.     Pp.  308. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.35.  Postage,  12  cents. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world  thought 
that  Maurice  Hewlett  could  write  only 
medieval  romance,  in  which  he  excelled. 
Then  he  proved  that  he  could  write  modern 
novels,  but  with  a  touch  of  lawlessness, 
and  now,  in  "Love  and  Lucy,  '  he  is  not 
only  modern  but  real.  James  Adolphus 
Macartney  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and 
satisfied  with  his  success  both  in  his  home 
and  his  business,  for  his  wife  Lucy  and  his 
son  Lancelot  were  a  credit  to  him,  but, 
accustomed  to  his  good  fortune  and  hedged 
in  by  an  undemonstrative  nature  and  by 
conventionalities,  he  represt  all  feeling 
,and  went  into  retirement  behind  his  eye- 
glass and  his  Daily  Times.  But  Lucy  was 
attractive  and  only  thirty-one,  and  could 
not  escape  without  admirers,  chief  of 
whom  were  Francis  Lingen — "I'd  back  him 
at  cat's-cradle  and  I  dare  say  he  plays 
a  very  fair  game  of  naughts-and-crosses. 
Besides,  he'll  do  what  he's  told,  and  fetch 
things  for  you.  You'll  find  him  a  handy 
and  obliging  chap  to  have  around,"  and 
Jimmy  Urquhart — -"blue-eyed  and  a  great 
liar" — interesting  characters  in  themselves, 
and  who,  between'  them,  were  instrumental 
in  curing  James's  blindness.  The  manner 
of  the  awakening  is  deliciously  novel, 
creating  a  desire  for  what  some  one  else 
wants,  a  kiss  in  the  dark,  which  had  far- 
reaching  results.  There  are  some  dramatic 
contretemps,  some  subtle  and  sentimental 
episodes,  and,  best  of  all,  a  realization  that 
Lucy's  longing  for  her  romance  is  typical  of 
many  a  life  in  the  modern  world  of  re- 
stricting conventionalities. 

Mackenzie,  Jean  Kenyon.     Black  Sheep.     Pp. 

314.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1916.     $1.50.     Postage  12  cents. 

Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  West  African  Mission 
from  1904-1913,  and  her  home  letters, 
here  collected  into  book  form,  chronicle 
her  own  activities,  her  impressions  of 
places  and  people,  and  the  "amazing  de- 
velopments of  the  epoch"  in  that  African 
land.  She  writes  from  (1)  The  Bush,  (2) 
The  Clearing,  (3)  The  Bench,  and  (4)  The 
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BRDTH 


cirst'aide^ 
to  the  physician 


usually  have 
to  wait  five  hours 

ana  then  get  a 
jboor  meat  broth! 

It  was  a  doctor  who 
said  this,  expressing  his 
chagrin  at  the  kind  of 
meat  broth  his  patient 
was  getting  from  a  home 
kitchen.  Now  he  or- 
ders the  use  of  Franco- 
American  Broths  be- 
cause he  can  get  them 
quick  and  he  knows 
that  they  are  good— 
always! 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 


for  Invalids 
anc/(^ildren 


No  matter  how  long  a  time 
elapses  between  the  sealing 
and  the  opening  of  Franco- 
American  Broths  they  are  in 
absolutely  no  danger  of  con- 
tamination, because  they  are 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  do 
not  come  in  contact  with 
the  light  or  the  air.  Home- 
made meat  broths  are  not 
thus  protected  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  spoiling  unless  made 
fresh   constantly. 

Physicians  recommend 
Franco- American  Broths  for 
children — sick  or  well. 

Beef  Chicken  Mutton 

May  be    taken  hot  or  cold 

Require  no   preparation 

Fifteen  cents  the  can 

Franco-American  Broths  are  on  sale  at 
the  better  class  of  grocery  stores.  If  the 
grocer  happens  to  be  without  a  supply, 
we  will  send  (prepaid  anywhere  east  of 
Mississippi  River)  a  case  containing  two 
dozen  cans,  all  one  kind  or  assorted,  upon 
receipt  of  cheque  or  money  order  for  $3. 60 


THE  FRANCO- AMERICAN  FOOD  CO 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Tiiftmrviiimuinvn  nun 


Maker*  of  Franco- American  Soups 
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No.  66  Bedroom  Sel 
$7.50 


TRADE 


Other  sets  up  to 
$14.00 


HOTAKOLD 


MARK 


This  Trade  Mark  is  Found 

On   a  Complete   Line 

of  Vacuum  Vessels 

The  first  Hotakold  bottle  was 
viewed  with  wonder.  People  found 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
would  keep  liquids  hot  24  to  36 
hours  or  cold  48  to  72  hours ! 
They  looked — then  bought,  because 
of  its  unusual  convenience. 

The  principle  is  simple  enough.  And 
it  is  the  same  today  as  then.  But  the 
Hotakold  line  today  is  unusual  because 
unusual  thought  has  been  given  to  design 
and  construction  which  has  produced  not 
only  Hotakold  bottles  in  several  designs, 
but  also  Hotakold  carafes  (the  first  of 
their  kind),  jugs,  ice  jars,  food  jars,  lunch 
sets,  etc.  This  is  why  Hotakold  vessels 
offer  all  that  could  be  desired  in  style, 
utility,  sturdiness  and  attractiveness. 

Those  who  appreciate  color  harmony 
will  be  delighted  with  Hotakold  carafes, 
which  are  attractively  finished  in  enamels 
of  various  colors  to  match  room  furnish- 
ings. 

Combinations  of  Hotakold  jugs  and 
carafes  with  neatly  designed  trays  and 
glasses  make  very  attractive  additions  to 
equipment  for  household  comfort,  and 
they  are  quite  in  fashion  for  the"  serving  of 
light  refreshments  or  for  guest-room  use. 
For  gifts  they  are  decidedly  distinctive. 

Hotakold  vessels  are  sold  by  hard- 
ware, housefurnishing  and  jewelry  stores. 
Remember  the  name.  Write  to  us  for 
Booklet  No.  3-L. 

VACUUM  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Food  Jan 
Ptt.  $2.00  to  $3.00 
Qtt.$3.00to$4.00 


counterplot.  The  author  ghe.s  us  thrill- 
ing pictures  of  submarine  disasters  and 
Zeppclin-ra,ids  with  startling  denouements. 
It  is  a  fascinating  love-story,  and  a  story 
of  adventure,  it  contains  much  that  is 
explanatory  and  elucidating  in  the  methods 
and  problems  of  secret  service  and  the 
general  undercurrents  in  war-tactics.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  plausible  and  convincing 
books  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  written. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Leatherface.  Pp.  :589.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.35.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

This  is  a  readable,  exciting,  and  well- 
balanced  tale  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
w  hen  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Prince  pf  Orange,  centers  his 
efforts  in  Ghent.  The  hero  is  a  nameless 
spy,  who  conceals  his  identity  under  a 
leather  mask,  but  never  fails  to  guard  his 
prince  and  justify  his  title,  "faithful  watch- 
dog." As  a  part  of  Alva's  scheme,  Leonora 
de  Vargas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Alva's 
crudest  henchman,  is  married  to  Mark,  the 
"ne'er-do-well"  son  of  the  bailiff  of  Ghent. 
Plots,  treachery,  cruel  injustice,  and  bru- 
tality all  play  their  part  in  Alva's  plan, 
which  makes  of  Leonora  nothing  but  a 
cheat  and  spy.  Alva's  inflexibility,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  Leonora  from 
developing  from  a  blind  tool  into  a  throb- 
bing, pulsating  woman,  torn  between  duty 
and  love,  and,  when  a  miraculous  revela- 
tion shows  her  how  she  has  been  duped, 
she  dares  great  dangers  and  adventurous 
deeds  to  prove  her  honesty.  The  victory 
of  the  Netherlander  at  Ghent  has  a  wider 
significance  in  Leonora's  happiness,  and 
the  unmasking  of  Leatherfaee  is  dramatic 
and  thrilling. 

Roche,  Arthur  Somers.  Loot.  Pp.  320.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $1.25.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

A  popular  magazine  recently  finished 
serially  this  story  which  combines  the 
elements  of  mystery,  romance,  adventure, 
melodrama,  and  the  lure  of  detective  skill 
most  cleverly.  That  a  story  wildly  excit- 
ing to  the  point  of  incredibility  should  ab- 
sorb the  reader  without  inciting  adverse 
criticism  speaks  well  for  the  skill  of  the 
writer.  He  has  certainly  worked  out  the 
intricacies  of  his  plot  with  its  wealth  of 
details  skilfully.  Slightly  reminiscent  of 
"The  Master  Mind"  in  that  one  person- 
ality conceives  and  directs  all  the  exciting 
incidents  of  crimes  and  dramatic  occur- 
rences, he  makes  all  coherent.  The  love 
element  is  convincing.  Wade  Hildreth 
came  to  America  to  attend  a  business 
meeting  for  his  rich  client,  Brenner  Carlovi . 
also  to  carry  a  $2,000,000  necklace  back  to 
London,  but  "The  Gray  Ghost"  had  heard 
of  the  jewels  and  proceeded  to  make  other 
plans  tor  the  disposition  of  Hildreth  and 
tln^  necklac< — plans  which  alternately 
failed  and  succeeded  because  o(  the  inter- 
ference of  many  absorbing  characters  in 
whom  we  become  interested.  Morn  Liirht. 
a  beautiful  young  actress,  is  inexplicably 
involved  in  all  these  plots  and  counter- 
plots. Excitement  is  never  lacking  until 
Morn  and  Wade — but  what's  the  use  of 
spoiling  a  good  story?  It  is  a  thrilling 
detective  story. 

Wells,  H.  G.  Mr.  Uridine  Sees  It  Through. 
Pp.443.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
Postage,     12  cents. 

In  these  days  of  war,  we  are  accustomed 
to  extravagant  criticism,  blind  partisan- 
ship, and  superficial  judgments.  Mr. 
Wells  has  written  a  story  which  is  so 
seriously  and  psychologically  thoughtful, 
that  we  almost  despair  of  its  gettiug  the 
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Device  which 
means  perfect, 
full  flavored  cof- 
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Electric  Toaster 
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table,  12  slices 
for  one  cent. 
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toasts,  boils. 
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tire meal  for  two 
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Beware  - 

of  War-Baby  Luggage 

NEVER  was  the  Likly  trademark  so  important  to  you. 
Tempters  now  work  overtime  in  luggage  factories.  They 
nudge  bosses'  ribs.  They  point  to  rising  costs.  "Skimp,"  they 
sotto-voce.  "Flay  shoddy,"  they  urge.  Our  answer  to  the 
Tempters  is  barred  doors  and  windows. 

The  handsomest  Cows,  Oxen,  Pigs  and  Walrusses  still  send  their  hides  to 
Likly.  For  Likly  the  tallest  basswood  trees  sing  their  strong-timbered  "bass." 
(O-o-o!  That's  cruel!)  And  mills  get  from  Likly  full  price  for  their  best  in 
ducks,  fibre  and  linings. 

Every  Likly  trunk  or  travel  bag  is  sired  by  Honest  Purpose  out  of  Rugged 
Materials.    Nothing  war-babyish  about  that. 


New 

— an  open-top 
Likly  Wardrobe 

A  trunk  that  waits  on  itself 
well  as  you 


A  NEARBY  dealer  now  asks  to  show 
you  this  new  Likly  Wardrobe.  It 
has  the  toughest  constitution  ever  built 
into  an  open-top  trunk.  Dreadnaught 
reinforcing,  minus  weight  or  clumsiness. 
Braced  to  defy  the  huskiest,  bustiest 
Baggage  Man  alive.  Skyscraper  rigidity. 
And  talk  about  room!  Why,  18  to  20 
gowns,  or  10  to  12  men's  suits  just  dote 
on  traveling  in  this  wrinkle-proof  ward- 
robe. With  top  up  every  garment  is  at 
your  ringers'   ends. 


Look  under  the  hangers.  That  sack-like 
compartment  is  for  shoes.  Or  you  may 
use  it  for  soiled  linen. 

Turn  to  the  other  side.  Notice  the  positimi 
of  the  lock.  Placed  high  so  you  can  lock  or 
unlock  without  cricking  your  back  or  getting  a 
stitch  in  your  side. 

This  cast-bronze  lock  is  of  the  paracentric 
tumbler  type.  Exclusive.  STRONG.  Locks 
itself  as  you  close  it. 

More  —  locks  all  five  drawers  in  position. 
Locks  the  whole  trunk  into  a  unit  of  defiance  to 
hard  knocks.  No  catches  to  chip  chips  off  your 
finger  nails.  No  dowels.  Lock  opens  automat- 
ically at  a  touch  of  the  key. 

The  5  roomy  drawers  are  staunchly  made.  Re- 
movable hat  fixtures.  The  foundation  box  of  the 
trunk  is  of  strongest  basswood.  Trunk  and 
drawers  are  split-proof,  warp-proof,  crack-proof. 

Trunk  is  covered  and  lined  with  vulcanized 
fibre.  '  Bound  with  walnut  fibre.  Most  attrac- 
tively lined. 

Prices  of  Likly  Open-  Top  Wardrobe  Trunks 
range  from  $35.00  to  $125.00. 

Or  the  dealer  will  show  you  a  wide  range  of 
Likly  Closed-Top  Models  at  from  $20.00  to 
$85.00.  

Likly  Luggage  is  the  widest  line  of  luggage 
produced  today.  Comes  in  every  conceivable 
type  of  trunk  or  travel  bag.  Every  piece  packed 
with  the  ripe  experience  of  72  years.  And  every 
piece  carries  this  brass-and-black  trademark: 


LIKLY 


Send  for  our  72-page  catalog.  It  describes  the 
full  line  of  Likly  Luggage.  lells  how  to  judge 
a  piece  of  luggage.  Gives  points  of  difference 
between  the  "Likly"  kind  and  others.  Address- 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.j 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  baggage  man 


careful  and  general  reading  it  deserves. 
There  are  plot  and  love  -  interest  enough 
to  entertain  the  most  casual  novel  reader, 
but  it  is  so  much,  more  than  that,  so  much 
more  that  is  vital  and  deep  in  the  intro- 
spective arraignment  of  motives  and  the 
world's  attitude  toward  war,  that  it  would 
well  repay  careful  and  studious  considera- 
tion. When  Mr.  Direck  comes  to  Essex 
village  of  *' Matching' s  Easy"  to  invite 
Mr.  Britling,  essayist  and  philosopher,  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
"Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Contemporaneous  Thought,"  he  finds  him- 
self "in  the  heart  of  Washington  Irving's 
England."  The  first  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  portrayal  of  the  life  of  a 
typical  English  family — a  perfect  picture 
of  lethargic  and  blind  attitude  toward 
all  possible  change.  The  author  frankly 
laughs  at  English  foibles  and,  in  general, 
compares  different  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Direck  becomes  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Britling's  family  and  friends,  especially 
"Cissie."  In  the  course  of  events,  how- 
ever, the  threatened  war  arrives  and, 
while  Mr.  Wells  never  forgets  the  romantic 
thread  of  his  story,  it  becomes  of  secondary 
importance  along  with  the  problems  of 
money  -  getting,  side-stepping  from  the 
narrow  paths  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the 
writing  of  the  essay  on  "And  Now  War 
Ends."  It  is  not  so  much  the  history  of 
events  as  their  effect  on  the  habits  and 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Britling's  own  life  that 
counts  and  the  inexorable  narrowing  of 
the  circle  of  war,  which  touches  him  more 
and  more  personally  until  his  favorite 
son,  Hugh,  through  excessive  loyalty,  mis- 
states his  age,  enlists,  and  goes  to  the 
front.  Americans  will  not  relish  his  violent 
criticism  of  America's  position,  which  is  not 
unnatural  to  an  Englishman.  Even  more 
scathing  is  his  condemnation  of  England 
for  her  stupidity,  inefficiency,  and  mistakes 
in  the  opening  months  of  the  war.  The 
book  should  be  read  by  every  one,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  sympathies  and  beliefs. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Emerson,  Walter.  The  Latch-string  (to  Maine 
Woods  and  Waters).  With  illustrations.  Pp.  229. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1916.     $2.     Postage,  16  cents. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  always 
expect  books  which  sing  the  praises  of 
different  localities  and  call  the  attention  of 
summer  travelers  to  the  inimitable  charms 
of  the  "one  country  in  the  world,"  but 
seldom  is  there  a  book  of  that  type  which 
is  such  good  reading,  so  convincing  in  its 
testimony,  and  so  evidently  true  and 
sincere,  as  this  "Latch-string." 

It  is  written  in  an  intimate,  "chummy" 
way  by  one  who  evidently  not  only 
"knows  whereof  he  speaks,"  but  loves 
every  stick,  stone,  and  flower  in  the  State 
whose  praises  he  sings.  Well-chosen  illus- 
trations only  emphasize  the  author's  eulogy, 
and  the  whole  book  is  as  amusing  and  en- 
tertaining as  a  novel.  Underlying  the  light- 
hearted  and  cheery  descriptions  of  the  many 
sports  possible  in  Maine,  is  a  serious  recog- 
nition of  Maine's  unusual  opportunities, 
both  potential  and  tried,  and  a  frank  crit- 
icism of  her  mistakes.  Of  fishing,  he  makes 
this  comment:  "It  is  the  only  outdoor 
amusement  that  makes  lethargy  productive 
and  solitude  harmless.  1 1  needs  and  is  worth 
a  perfect  setting.  You  will  find  it  in  Maine." 
He  makes  your  mouth  water  by  his  tales  of 
hunting  and  camp-cooking  and  his  enumer- 
ation of  game  which  exists  in  wonderful  va- 
riety.   "The  only  way  to  make  civilization 
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In  Yosemite  Valley  or  wherever  motor 
tourists  gather — Goodyear  Tires  lead. 


The  Whole 
Tire  Question 

Public  favor  finally  is  bestowed 
in  exact  proportion  to  value 
received. 

One  out  of  every  three  new  cars 
comes  from  the  factory  on  Good- 
year Tires. 

In  no  single  year  have  we  made 
all  the  Goodyear  Tires  people 
wanted. 

Overwhelming  preference  proves 
the  Goodyear  intention  and 
Goodyear  ability  to  make  every 
Goodyear  Tire  good. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  * '  Tire  Saver' '  Accesso- 
ries are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dea/ers  everywhere. 
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"We  recommend  this  one — 

It  has  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor" 

"John,  that's  the  cleaner  for  me.  The  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  machine  is  high-grade 
throughout. " 

"That's  so,  Mary— the  Robbins  &  Myers  is  the  motor 
that  runs  our  adding  and  addressing  machines  at  the 
office.      You  can't  go  wrong  on  that." 

BECAUSE  of  their  great  reliability,  Robbins  &  Myers  motors 
are  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  quality  of  whatever  machine 
they  operate — whether  it  be  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  home 
or  some  other  machine  for  the  office,  store  or  factory. 

Makers  of  high-grade  motor-driven  devices  naturally  select 
a  high-grade  motor  that  will  insure  an  operating  quality  fully 
in  keeping  with  their  own  high  standards  of  efficiency.  Robbins 
&  Myers  motors  are  considered  far  too  good  to  equip  any  device 
that  falls  short  of  that  standard. 

For  twenty  years  the  name  Robbins  &  Myers  has  been  a 
sign  of  motor  excellence  and  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory 
operation.  Today  this  name  distinguishes  motors  of  all  sizes 
from  1/40  to  25  horsepower,  for  operation  on  all  commercial 
direct  and  alternating  current  circuits. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  motor- 
driven  devices,  we  will  gladly  furnish 
sample  motor  to  test  on  your  machines, 
without  any  charge  or  obligation. 

If  you  are  a  motor  user,  write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  of  the  Robbins 
&  Myers  motors  made  for  your  own 
particular  needs. 

If  you  are  a  dealer,  write  for  bulle- 
tins,  prices  and  discounts.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  we  co-operate  in  helping  you 
to  close  large  sales. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 

of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 

Branches    in   All   Principal    Cities 

Robbirar  L  Mvets  Motors 


endurable  is  the  process  of  decivilization, 
which  consists  of  kicking  over  the  waste- 
basket,  hanging  up  the  sign  'Out  of  Town,' 
and  taking  to  the  woods." 

Mr.  Emerson  pays  glowing  tribute  to 
Maine's  water  -  power  and  forests,  her 
statesmen,  and  her  physical  beauty,  but 
censures  the  inhabitants  for  making  no 
better .  use  of  those  opportunities.  A 
serious  suggestion  is  made  to  cultivate 
Maine  as  a  winter  resort,  which  would 
"enrich  her  commercially,  physically,  and 
spiritually." 

Wells,  H.  G.    What  Is  Coming?    A  European 

Forecast.  Pp.  294.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

On  the  second  page  of  this  book  Mr. 
Wells  says  he  is  "a  prophet  by  use  and 
wont."  He  is  "more  interested  in  to-mor- 
row than  he  is  in  to-day."  And  all  through 
these  pages,  he  lets  loose  the  reins  of  proph- 
ecy, forecasting  what  the  European  War 
will  bring  forth.  He  is  not  sure  of  a  last- 
ing peace,  soon.  Germany,  he  believes, 
"is  going  to  be  beaten,  but  not  completely 
crusht  by  this  war;  she  is  going  to  be  left 
a  militarist  and  united  with  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  unchanged  in  her  essential 
nature;  and  out  of  that  state  of  affairs 
comes,"  he  believes,  "the  hope  for  an  ulti- 
mate confederation  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth."  But  "it  is  really  quite  idle,"  he 
insists,  "to  dream  of  a  warless  world  in 
which  states  are  still  absolutely  free  to 
annoy  one  another  with  tariffs,  with  the 
blocking  and  squeezing  of  trade-routes, 
with  the  ill  treatment  of  immigrants  and 
traveling  strangers,  and  between  which  there 
is  no  means  of  settling  boundary  disputes." 

Yet  final  peace  there  shall  be,  according 
to  his  forecast.  Why,  and  what  it  must 
bring,  he  tells  and  foretells  after  his  clear, 
prophetic  fashion,  with  plausible  charm  and 
what  may  prove  irresistible  logic.  "All  the 
belligerent  countries  of  the  world,"  he  says, 
' '  are  at  the  present  moment  quietly,  stead- 
ily, and  progressively  going  bankrupt." 
Out  of  their  poverty,  when  war  ends,  must 
come  a  new  order  of  things,  he  argues,  be- 
cause conditions  will  compel  it,  and  because 
"in  the  past  few  decades  a  new  spirit  has 
come  into  human  affairs."  The  old  spirit 
of  selfishness  was  undermining  the  state, 
whatever  its  nationality,  in  his  view  of  it. 
In  the  future  there  will  be  less  individual 
tenacity  of  control,  and  more  collectiveness, 
tho  without  any  disappearance  of  private 
property.  "My  political  ideal,"  he  urges, 
"is  the  United  States  of  the  World,  a  union 
of  States  whose  State  boundaries  are  deter- 
mined by  what  I  have  defined  as  the  nat- 
ural map  of  mankind."  He  assumes  that 
"the  primary  business  of  the  Allies  is  not 
reconciliation  with  Germany,"  but  "to  or- 
ganize a  great  League  of  Peace  about  the 
world,  with  which  the  American  States  and 
China  may  either  unite  or  establish  a  per- 
manent understanding."  That  a  great 
change  must  come  before  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Wells  realizes;  and  what  this 
<'hange  will  involve,  in  the  belligerent 
countries  and  possibly  in  this  country,  he 
sets  forth  as  if  certain  of  his  own  prophetic 
powers. 

Graham,  Stephen.  Through  Russian  Central 
Asia.  Pp.289.  New  York  .-The  Macmillan  Company. 
1916.     $2.25.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  this 
new  book  by  Mr.  Graham,  the  reader 
should  familiarize  himself  with  tho  geog- 
raphy of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  east  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  for  Mr. 
Graham  wanders  far,  on  foot,  boat,  or  horse- 
baek,   and   speaks   familiarly   of   so   many 
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places  that  it  is  confusing  without  a  mental 
picture  of  the  country  through  which  he 
travels.  His  love  for  everything  Russian 
makes  him  very  appreciative  of  their  ef- 
forts and  achievements,  and  everywhere  he 
has  interesting  tales  to  tell  of  the  people  he 
meets,  the  significance  of  their  customs,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  the  different  tribes. 
After  giving  a  wonderful  word-picture  of 
Persia's  floral  frontier,  he  praises  Bokhara 
and  the  Bokharese:  "A  sort  of  Mussulman 
perfection"  and  a  great  contrast  to  the 
Russian,  who  is  careless  and  inexact. 

Mr.  Graham  describes  faithfully  the 
different  tribes,  their  foods,  their  manners, 
and  their  ambitions,  showing  how  Russia 
has  access  to  the  empty  heart  of  Asia  and 
how  she  encourages  and  directs  coloni- 
zation. He  considers  the  expansion  of  the 
Russian  Empire  also  in  connection  with 
its  effect  on  India,  draws  comparisons 
between  the  great  nations,  especially  Russia 
and  England,  and  asks  some  very  pointed 
and  pertinent  questions  about  what  England 
shall  do  after  the  war. 

Howard,  Ethel.  Potsdam  Princes.  Pp.  389. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1916.  $1.35.  Post- 
age 12  cents. 

Miss  Howard  was  appointed  English 
governess  to  the  German  Emperor's  sons 
when  the  Crown  Prince  was  fourteen  years 
old.  This  book  was  written  with  the  help 
of  her  diary  and  notes  made  during  the 
three  years  she  remained  with  her  charges 
and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  royal 
family.  She  gives  impressions  of  the  char- 
acter of  each  child  and  the  most  noticeable 
attributes  of  the  parents,  but  one  realizes 
that,  with  her  English  birth  and  blood,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  she  writes  any- 
thing good  of  her  country's  enemies. 

There  are  interesting  descriptions  of  court 
functions,  royal  red  tape  when  traveling, 
the  intricacies  of  court  life,  the  a-b-cs  of 
militarism,  and  the  wonderful  Christmas 
celebration.  We  gather  from  the  author 
that  the  princes  were  much  like  healthy, 
happy  boys  anywhere,  and  that  she  was 
treated  with  respect  and  consideration  and 
with  no  more  formality  than  she  would  have 
found  in  her  own  country.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  book  to  throw  light  on  present 
complications,  but,  since  the  "child  is  father 
to  the  man,"  one  might  have  expected  to 
get  some  suggestion  of  what  the  Kaiser's 
stalwart  sons  would  be. 


Profit  in  Tears. — As  she  stood  outside 
the  little  country  inn  two  great  tears  shone 
in  her  innocent  eyes,  tears  so  large  that  the 
passing  cyclist  saw  them. 

Beauty  in  distress  caused  him  to  dis- 
mount and  ask  if  he  coidd  be  of  any 
assistance. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  thank  you!"  replied 
the  damsel,  sorrowfully,  as  she  pointed  to 
an  automatic  chocolate  machine  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  inn.  "  I've  just  put  a 
penny  in  that  thing  and  nothing  has  come 
out." 

'  That's  soon  remedied  !  "  said  the  young 
man,  confidently. 

He  slipt  a  coin  into  the  slot,  and  then 
another.  After  the  sixth  he  muttered 
angrily,  raised  his  cap,  and  pedaled  wildly 
away. 

As  he  disappeared  a  female  voice  peeped 
round  the  door. 

"  Any  luck?  "  asked  the  owner  thereof. 

"  Oh.  yes,  ma !  "  replied  the  simple 
damsel,  gaily.  "  That's  the  tenth.  I've 
netted  fifty  cents  since  dinner-time." — 
Chicago  News. 


The  world's  greatest  short-cut 

The  Panama  Canal  shortens  the  water  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  by  8,000  miles. 

It  establishes  a  new  direct  route  from  London  to  Australia. 

It  doubles  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

This  huge  excavation  uniting  two  Oceans — the  dream  of  centuries 
realized — is  a  monumental  example  of  modern  business-like  methods 
of  doing  things — finding  the  direct  route  whatever  the  cost. 

Tho  built  upon  a  huge  scale,  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  simple 
application  of  the  short  cut  method  of  business  progress. 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and  men  as :  H.  C.  Osborn,  President  of  the 
Service  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In-  American  Multdgraph  Sales  Co. ;  Melville 
stitute  is  a  carefully  planned  and  practi-  W.  Mix,  President  of  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co., 
cally  executed  short  cut  to  business  a  $1,500,000  corporation;  Geo. M.  Verity, 
knowledge  —  a  business  training  that  President  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills, 
otherwise  would  take  years  of  long  and  a  $5,000,000  corporation;  William  H.  In- 
bitter  experience  to  acquire.  You  might  gersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of  the  biggest 
work  a  lifetime  without  gaining  more  watch  company  in  the  world;  N.  A.  Haw  - 
than  a  smattering  knowledge — a  little  of  kins,  General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Ford 
this  and  a  little  of  that,  with  no  thoro  Motor  Co.,  and  scores  of  others  equally 
grasp  of  anything.  Your  business  knowl-  prominent, 
edge  would  be  "shaky" — not  broad 
enough  for  a  big  position.  Advisory  council 

Based  on  the  actual  experience  of  the  ^^  business  and  educational  author- 

most  successful  business  men  it:y  of  the   highest  standing  are   repre- 

...              « , .              ...      ,,  sented  in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 

A  thousand  men  s  experience,  with  all  »,          ,     „      ...      T    J..    .     ~,.   ~ 

..                                *.         .    '    .  .  ,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  This  Coun- 

the   errors,   experiments    and    mistakes  d,   .     ^    Frank  A    Vanderli      ptesi. 

eliminated  put  into  your  hands  for  your      dent  of  ^     National  Cit    Ban£  Jud 

own  use  in  business,  is  the  best  and  most      v   tj  <-„  ..   rr      i     e  *u    /roe*    i^ 

direct  shorr  cur  to  success.  This  is  what      *"  H;=Ga,?VHe£l  °f  ^e  U>  S"  .St5f '  Cor' 

the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service      P°rf  °n;.  J°hn  "ayS  ? T™^ d«  *f  emi' 
•  nent  engineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson, 

tu       4.u-    /-«  jo  ..      .,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 

Thru  this  Course  and  Service,  the  Al-        e  ^  ,    T  ■  .    .,,    T     . 

j       -ur      n.        t     \^1  ..  of  Commerce;  and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

exander  Hamilton  Institute  is  training  *u      «.  ^  ..•_:  j  -4. 

An  nnn  -a  j.    j  i_  the  statistician  and  economist, 

over  40,000  men  in  America  to-day  to  be 

more  successful  in  business.  It  presents  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 
to  you  the  best  systems  and  methods  in 

organization  and  management,  in  inter-  A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book. 

esting  and  practical  form.  It  shows  you  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  copy  of 

the  most  successful  means   of  reaching  wmch  we  w1'1  send  >'ou  free-  w11  rePay 

new  markets — the  most  progressive  prin-  y°u  many  times  over.    It  will  help  meas- 

ciples  and  the  most  up-to-date  practice  ""  what  y°u  know  ~  what  y°u  don,t 

in  advertising,  business  correspondence,  know,  and  will  show  you  how  you  can 

credits,  corporation  finance,  accounting,  leam  to  P1Ch-  out  the  short  cuts  along  thc 

auditing  and  cost  finding.  It  teaches  the  road  to  success.    If  you  feel  uncertain  of 

broad  fundamentals  of  business.  yourself— if  you  long  for  bigger  respon 

sibilities,  power,  influeyre,  money — you 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled  can  get  out  of  this  Course  and  Service  a 

Among  the  40,000  subscribers  are  such  hundredfold  what  you  put  in. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
300  Astor  Place  New  York.  N.  V. 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" — FREE 

Name    

Business  Address 

Business  Position 
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JONES 
DAIRY     FARM 
SAUSAGE 

Thirtieth 
Season 


IT  is  economical — there 
is  little  or  no  waste. 
It  is  good  food  value. 
{.  It    is   appetizing  to   the 
{    most  fastidious.  | 

This  is  our  30th  sea- 
{    son  in  the  manufacture 

of   Jones    Dairy   Farm 

Products.  Your  grocer 
I  will  tell  you  of  our  prices 
|   and  times  of  shipment.    MILO  C.JONES  | 

i        •  >     t  Jones  Dairy  Farm 

Be  sure  that  it  s  Jones.  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.  1 

'llimiiiMiiitiiiiimiii!imiiiiiMiMMMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiimiiMiiMiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii£ 


Put  a  dollar  bill  into  an  envelope  addressed  to 
us,  enclose  your  card  and  Her  address — then 
let  the  postman  play  Cupid  for  you.  She  will 
receive  a  pound  and  a  quarter  green  and  gold 
gift  box  of  the  most  delicious,  unusual  choco- 
l??ps  that  ever  found  their  lucky  way  to  Her 
moutii.  In  two  trays,  30  different,  luscious 
kinds,  the  like  of  which  she  never  tasted  before. 
Your  card  goes  into  the  box,  and  the  candy  is 
sent  to  Her,  fresh,  the  very  hour  it's  made. 

Send  for  wonderfully  illustrated  Favor  Booh, 
containing  hints  for  Luncheons,  Receptions, 
Parties,  etc.    It's  free. 

O  J  AN  AS  phuSfelphi2}%  1 


_cHArCes   srEWAaT. 


XMAS  GIFT 


IDEAL 
ECONOMICAL 

For  Children  and  Grown -Ups 

6  in  box  50c.      High-grade    pencils   with   any   name  I 

2linboxl?C50  ?ta"iped  in  f°ld  terf-  Fat}?er-  lSter- 
Larger  quanti-  brother,  mother— all  appreciate  them, 
ties  at  special    ORDER  NOW.    Write  name  plainly. 

prices.  Shipment  within  24  hours. 

HOLIDAY  SPECIALTY  CO ,  Suite  67,  44  W.  46lh  Street,  New  York 


^ 


vow :  NAHf  in  ~sbisxm~i 


Creamed  Chicken 


u  la  kinc 


'  Where  Dinners  Cost  $20  a  Plate 

\\7HERE  the  choicest  viands  that  money 
*  *   can  buy  are  served,  there  you  will     ^^ 
find  this  aristocratic  delicacy.    Now 
ready  prepared — ready  in  a  moment — 
at  a  price  in  reach  of  all. 

Only  25c  and  SOc  at  all  fine  grocers 
Sent  direct  for  $1.45  or  $2.85, 

b»lf  doreo  respective  elzes,  express  prepaid 
if  ton  mention  jour  beat  grocer's  name. 
Write,  mentioning  bin  name,  for  booklet 
"How  and  When" 

Purity  Cross.  Inc.      ^m 

Ronte  2-M» 

Orange,  N.  J. 


POETRY  OF  THE  YEAR 


MR.  W.  S.  BRAITHWAITE  shows 
himself  amply  generous  to  our  poets 
this  year.  Out  of  the  long  array  of  new 
verse  brought  forward  by  the  magazines  he 
selects  some  eighty-eight  for  his  Anthology. 
By  a  process  of  eliminatiou  he  gets  thirty 
which  he  stars  as  the  best.  It  would  be 
invidious  for  us  to  go  further  with  his 
methods;  but  five  are  all  our  columns  will 
accommodate;  and  we  give  those  that  the 
Boston  Transcript  selects  for  reprinting, 
without  prejudice  to  the  twenty-five 
omitted.  Mr.  Braithwaite's  article  on  the 
year's  output  will  be  found  in  part  in  the 
Letters  and  Art  Department: 

BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK 

By  Amy  Lowell 

The  shuttlecock  soars  upward 

In  a  parabola  of  whiteness. 

Turns, 

And  sinks  to  a  perfect  arc. 

Plat!  the  battledore  strikes  if. 

And  it  rises  again, 

Without  haste, 

Winged  and  curving, 

Tracing  its  white  flight 

Against  the  dipt  hemlock-trees. 

Plat! 

Up  again, 

Orange  and  sparkling  with  sun. 

Rounding  under  the  blue  sky. 

Dropping, 

Fading  to  gray-green 

In  the  shadow  of  the  coned  hemlocks. 

"Ninety-one."    "Ninety-two."    "Ninety-three." 

The  arms  of  the  little  girls 

Come  up — and  up — 

Precisely,  . 

Like  mechanical  toys. 

The  battledores  beat  at  nothing. 

And  toss  the  dazzle  of  snow 

Off  their  parchment  drums. 

' '  Ninety-four. "     Plat ! 

"Ninety-five."     Plat! 

Back  and  forth 

Goes  the  shuttlecock. 

Icicle-white, 

Leaping  at  the  sharp-edged  clouds. 

Overturning, 

Falling. 

fJown, 

And  down, 

Tinctured  with  pink 

From  the  upthrusting  shinr 

Of  Oriental  poppies. 

The  little  girls  sway  to  the  counting  rhythm ; 

Left  foot. 

Right  foot. 

Plat!     Plat! 

Yellow   heat   twines   round   the   handles   of   the 

battledores. 
The  parchment  cracks  with  dryness; 
But  the  shuttlecock 
Swings  slowly  into  the  ice-blue  sky. 
Heaving  up  on  the  warm  air 
Like  a  foam-bubble  on  a  wave, 
With  feathers  slanted  and  sustaining. 
Higher, 

Until  the  earth  turns  beneath  it; 
Poised  and  swinging, 
With  all  the  garden  flowing  beneath  it, 
Scarlet,'  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  white — 
Blurred  color  reflections  in  rippled  water — 
Changing — streaming — 

For  the  moment  that  Stella  takes  to  lift  her  arm. 
Then  the  shuttlecock  relinquishes. 
Bows, 
Descends ; 

And  the  sharp  blue  spears  of  the  air  ' 
Thrust  it  to  earth. 

Again  jt. mounts, 

Stepping  up  on  the  rising  scents  of  flower;-. 

Buoyed,  up  and  under  by  the  shining  hent 

Above  the  foxgloves, 

Above  the  guelder-roses. 

Above  the  greenhouse  glittrc 


Solve  Now  Your 
Christmas  Problem 

CTND,  now,  your  search  for 

*—*  something  useful  and  distinctive  for 
Xmas  giving.  PARSONS  Nut  Bowl 
meets  this  requirement  at  moderate  price. 

Place  the  largest  or  smallest  nut 

on  metal  anvil  (firmly  set  in  center)  strike 
with  hammer  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  and 
out  come  the  toothsome  "meats."  Shells  drop 
into  generously  deep  bowl,  of  solid  mahogany, 
walnut  or  other  hardwood.  Bowls  finished  in 
natural,  mahogany,  ebony  or  mission  brown  to 
harmonize  with  any  home  surroundings.  Metal 
hammer  and  anvil  in  silver,  nickel  or  brushed 
copper.  Five  styles  at  $3 — others  up  to  $7.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  them  in  stock  yet,  write  us. 

THE  PARSONS  BOWL  CO. 

1432  N.  WEST  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS 


Sausage 

From  an  Old 
Southern  Recipe 

Genuine  country  sausage  made  from  the  choicest 
portions  of  tender,  Virginia  yearling  porkers, 
seasoned  with  home-grown  herbs  and  spices. 
Care  and  skill  in  the  manufacturingmakeltbesttn 
taste  and  quality— all  Ingredients  are  fresh  and 
pure  as  the  country  air. 

In  link  or  tray  form  In  1-lb.  parchment-wrapped 
packages.  Shipped  in  5, 10,  20  or  50-lb.  boxes.  Send 
sixty  cents  for  a  2-lb.  trial  package. 

Also  delicious ForestHomeVlrglniaHamB. Graham 
Flour, Scrapple, etc.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  lists. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
Box  No.  11  Purcellville,  Va, 


Tor  tVeddinfefi^ 
7eas~Partie$ 


Royal  Black  Fruit  Cake 


Here's  a  rare  delicacy  fit  for  a  king.  Royal  Black  Fruit 
Cake — made  of  finest  imported  nuts,  fruits,  etc.,  baked  by 
experts  into  a  black,  velvety  texture  wonderfully  rich  and 
toothsome.  Endorsed  by  famous  cooks  and  guaranteed 
Royal  Black  '"dolieht  you.  2-lb.  carton  post- 
r»i  d     J  J-  paid  for  11.60. 

rlum  rUdding    Royai  Black  Plum  Pudding  made  in 
theoldEnglishway.  In  l,2and3-lb.sizes,50c  per  lb.  postpaid. 

HOENSHEL  &  EMERY,  Dept.  C.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Allen's  Scrapple 

Famed  as  the  choicest  product  of  the  region  where  they 
know  how  to  make  scrapple.  Made  from  an  old  recipe. 
Grain-fed  pork  with  the  proper  amount  of  seasoning.  Our 
scrapple  is  made  under  ideal  conditions,  as  regards  clean- 
liness of  methods  and  Kurroundings.  None  but  the  purest 
ingredients  are  used.  Sold  only  in  parchment  packages 
that  keep  it  absolutely  clean  from  our  plant  to  your  kitchen. 
Economical,  no  waste.  6  lbs.  for  Si  oo,  by  mail,  postpaid 
within  boo  miles.  An  additional  charge  for  greater  distances. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  Inc.  Media,  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  Allen's  celebrated  Sausage  and  Lard 


IAW 


Our  simple  method 
of  home  law  instruct 
tion  fits  you  to  earn 
$2,500   to   $10,000 

J 'early  as  a  lawyer  or 
egally-trained  busi- 
ness man.  LAW 
TRAINED  MEN  ARE  IN  DEMAND  IN  ALL  LINES  OF 
BUSINESS.  lOS-  books  — a  eompleta  law  library  - 
furnished  every  student.  BAR  examination  GUARANTEE. 
You  pay  as  you  progress— In  small  Installments.  Tuition  rej 
funded  If  dissatisfied.      SEND  FOR  SO-PAGE   FREE  B00KI 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept..L2408,  Drexel  Avenue  and  58th  Street,  Chicago.  U.8  A. 
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RUMBLES  is  the  new  whole  wheat  food,  produced  by  the 
Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company.  It  is  the  only  cereal 
made  from  Durum  Wheat,  which  is  considerably  more  nutritious 
than  any  other  wheat. 

Durum  wheat  is  particularly  rich  in  protein,  phosphates,  and 
mineral  salts,  the  foods  that  build  muscle  and  brain — rich  in  starch, 
the  great  energy  food,  and  rich  in  bran,  with  its  valuable  laxative 
properties. 

Krumbles  is  the  whole  of  the  Durum  wheat,  cooked,  "krumbled" 
and  deliciously  toasted.  Its  fascinating  flavor  is  created  by 
an  original  and  exclusive  method  of  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Corn  Flake  Company,  which  brings  out  the  full  richness  of 
the  wheat — a  flavor  never  known  before  in  all  the  thou- 
sands of  years  people  have  been  eating  wheat. 

There  is  nothing  more  nourishing  for  growing  children  and 
invalids  than  a  dish  of  Krumbles  with  milk  or  cream.  The  strength- 
giving  properties  of  Durum  wheat  make  Krumbles  an  ideal  winter 
cereal. 

Go  easy  with  the  sugar  —  the  more  you  chew  Krumbles,  the 
sweeter  it  tastes. 
In  the  WAXTITE 
paokagc 


m 


Look  for  this 
Signature 


Made  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Toronto,  Can. 


Ift4t 
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fk  RMCO  IRON  prevents  waste;  it  resists  rust.     Its  use  is  eventual  economy. 
/~\    This  is  as  true  for  your  sheet  metal  products  as  it  is  for  Mt.  Wilson  Observa- 
tory, where  replacing  rusted  material  would  be  difficult.    Armco  (American 
Ingot)  Iron  prevents  waste  in  many  widely  variant  industries. 

As  a  conductor  of  electricity  it  is  50%  more  efficient  than  steel.  Armco  Iron  gives  100%  of 
perfect  welds.  It  is  the  economical  sheet  metal  for  transformer  tanks,  switch  boxes,  underground 
gasoline  storage  tanks  and  in  many  places  where  riveting  was  formerly  the  practice. 

Armco  Iron's  comparative  freedom  from  chemical  impurity  and  physical  imperfection  makes 
it    ideal    for    enameled   products.     It  prevents  factory  waste  by   reducing   "seconds"   and   culls. 

It  insures  smoother,  more  durable  enamel. 

Great  as   such  waste   prevention   is,  rust-resistance  remains 
the  chief  economy. 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

because  it  is  pure  iron — the  purest  made— and  because  it  is  carefully 
manufactured.    It  is  almost  wholly  free,  not  only  from  the  common 
impurities  in  solid  form,  but  from  those  of  perhaps  more  vicious  effect 
in  the  form  of  gas.    At  every  stage,  inspectors  turn  back  each  piece 
that  shows  even  the  slightest  physical  defect— such  as  a  crack  or  blister. 
Armco  Iron  resists  rust  because  of  its  evenness  throughout.   By 
long  and  carefully  superintended  reheating,  Armco  Iron  is  so  annealed 
that  no  part  is  more  dense,  more  hardened  than  another.  It  is  uniform 
in  texture.   Armco  Iron  is  pure,  even  and  free  from  physical  defects. 
Tis  impossible  to  list  here  the  ever-increasing  number  of  prod- 
ucts made  of  Armco  Iron.    A  few  will  give  some  idea  of  its  scope. 
<  ras  tanks,  water  tanks,  culverts,  plates  for  metal  cars  and  boats, 
locomotive  boiler  jackets,  boiler  tubes,  roofing,  window 
frames  and  sash,  stoves,  furnaces,  ventilating  systems, 
fencing  (Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa.), 
closet  tanks,  hot  water  heaters,  table  tops,  kitchen  cabi- 
nets, ice  cans,  garbage  and  ash  cans,  safes,  grave  vaults, 
metal  lath,  etc.,  etc. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  securing  any  product  you 
need  made  of  Armco  Iron,  write  to  us.  We  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  specific  Arm.n  I  alinrafrtrioc  the  best  equipped  corn- 
information  about  /™m«-u  Ijauurauirie*  merciai  laboratories  in 
America  for  the  study  of  sheet  metal  problems.    The  service  is  free 
-given  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  of  sheet  metal  products. 

Book — "The  Story  of  Armco  Iron" — Free 

For  every  user — manufacturer  or  consumer — this  book  carries  a  message 
of  eventual  economy.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  struggle  to  produce  pure  iron 
— the  iron  that's  made  to  last.  It  shows  why  the  universal  use  of  Armco 
Iron  would  save  America  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Decide 
now — send  for  the  book,  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 


Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  852,  Middletown,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit.  New  York 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco  and  Atlanta 
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In  this  age  of  specialization,  why 
scatter  your  energies  on  a  dozen 
buttons  when 

The 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

lets  you  specialize  on  one  button? 

If  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  three,  isn't 
one  man  enough  ?  If  one  machine  can  do 
the  work  of  three,  would  you  keep  three 
running?  If  one  button  can  do  the  work  of 
a  dozen,  isn't  it  useless  to  button  and 
unbutton   twelve? 

But  the  convenience  of  the  Hatch  One- 
Button  Union  Suit  is  only  half  the  story. 
Its  comfort  is  the  other  half.  For  the  design 
that  eliminated  all  these  useless  buttons  also 
produced  an  undergarment  that  fits  better, 
lies  flatter  and  smoother  from  neck  to  ankle, 
than  any  garment  you  ever  wore. 

The  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  is 
obtainable  in  all  weights  of  cotton  or  wool 
to  suit  all  occupations  and  temperatures. 

This  garment  is  featured  at  the  best  hab- 
erdashers' and  department  stores;  but  if 
you  cannot  get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send 
your  size  with  remittance  to  our  mill  at 
Ubany,  N.  V.,  and  we  will  gladly  supply 
you  direct,  delivery  free. 

Men's  Suits— $1.25,   $1.50,   $1.75,   $2.00, 

$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50 
Boys'  Suits— 75  cents,  $1.25,  $1.50 

Our  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  com- 
plete line  of  winter  and  summer  Heights 
of  the  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suits  will 
be  sent  free   upon   request  to 

FULD   &    HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

Manufacturers 
Albany  New  York 

BARNES  KNITTING   CORPORATION 

Sole  distributor  to  dealers 

303  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


Till  the  "shafts  of  cooler  air 

Meet  it, 

Reflect  it. 

Reject  it, 

Then  down, 

Down, 

Pass  the  greenhouse. 

Pass  the  guelder-rose  bush. 

Pass  the  foxgloves. 

"Ninety-nine,"  Stella's  battledore  springs  lo  the 

impact. 
Plunk!     Like  the  snap  of  a  taut  string. 
"Oh!  Minna!" 

The  shuttlecock  drops  zigzagedly. 
Out  of  orbit. 
Hits  the  path, 
And  rolls  over  quite  still. 
Dead  white  feathers. 
With  a  weight  at  the  end. 

— Scribner's  Magazine  tNew  York). 

EVENSONG 

By  Conrad  Aiken 

This  song  is  of  no  importance, 
I  will  only  improvise; 
Yet,  maybe,  here  and  there, 
Suddenly  from  these  sounds  a  chord  will  start 
And  piercingly  touch  my  heart. 

1 

In  the  pale  mauve  twilight,  streaked  with  orange, 

Exquisitely  sweet — 

She  leaned  upon  her  balcony  and  looked  across 

the  street; 
And  across  the  huddled  roofs  of  the  misty  cltj 
Across  the  hills  of  tenements  so  gray. 
She  looked  into  the  west  with  a  young  and  infinite 

pity, 
With  a  young  and  infinite  pity,  as  if  to  say 
That  dark  was  coming  and  irresistible  night. 
Which  man  would  attempt  to  meet 

With  here  and  there  a  little  flickering  light 

The  orange  faded,  the  housetops  all  were  black. 

And  a  strange  and  beautiful  quiet 

Came  unexpected,  came  exquisitely  sweet, 

On  market-place  and  street; 

And  where  were  lately  crowds  and  sounds  and  riot 

Was  a  gentle  blowing  of  wind,  a  murmur  of  leaves, 

A  single  step,  or  voioe,  and  under  the  eaves 

The  scrambling  of  sparrows;    and  then  the  hush 

swept  back. 

II 

She  leaned  upon  her  balcony,  in  the  darkness, 

Folding  her  hands  beneath  her  chin; 

And  watched  the  lamps  begin 

Here  and  there  to  pierce  like  eyes  the  darkness — 

From  windows,  luminous  rooms. 

And  from  the  damp  dark  street 

Between  the  moving   branches,   and   the   leaves 

with  rain  still  swoot. 
It  was  strange:   the  leaves  thus  Been, 
With  the  lamplight's  cold  bright,  glare  thrown  up 

among  them 
The  restless  maple  leaves 
Twinkling    their    myriad    shadows    beneath    th<> 

eaves — 
Were  lovelier,  almost,  thafri  with  sunlight  on  them, 
So  bright  they  were  with  young  translucent  green; 
Were  lovelier,   almost,   than   with   moonlight  on 

them.  .  .  . 
And  looking  so  wistfully  across  the  cit.\ . 
With  such  a  young,  and  wise,  and  infinite  pit  > 
For  the  girl  who  had  no  lover 
To  walk  with  her  along  a  street  like  this. 
With  slow  steps  in  the  rain,  both  aching  for  a  kiss. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  evenings  were  the  same. 
As  if  all  evenings  came 
With  just  such  hint  of  loneliness  or  pain. 
The  quiet  after  rain. 

Ill 

Would  her  lover,  then,  grow  old  sooner  than  she. 
And  find  a  night  like  this  too  damp  to  walk'.' 
Would  he  prefer  to  stay  indoors  and  talk. 
Or  read  the  evening  paper,  while  she  sewed,  or 

dariHtl  a  sock. 
And  listened  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock! 
Would  he  prefer  it  to  lamplight  on  a  tree? 
Would  he  be  old  and  tired 
And.  having  all  the  comforts  he  desired, 


MMANY  TYPEWRITERS    W   JP 
ultipleX 
IN   ONF  <A     jL 


STOP  AND  THINK 

that  the  ordinary  typewriter  does  just 
straightaway  writing,  no  change;  no 
versatility.     It  is  contracted,  routine. 

Even  by  comparison  with  all  other 
typewriters -THE  MULTIPLEX 

Will  add  to  your  convenience 
Will  make  you  enjoy  your  writing 
Will  give  zest  to  your  copy 
Will  bring  relief  to  fatigue 
It  is  the  writing  machine  of  the 
preferred  class 

Let   Us  Look   at   What   One 
Multiplex  Can  Do: 

Write  Manuscript  in  any  standard  body- 
type;  emphasize  in  Italics;  or  make  insertions 
in  any  language;  all  on  the  same  machine. 

'  'Just  Turn  The  Knob. ' ' 

Write  a  Sermon  or  Lecture  in  large  type. 
High-class  Correspondence  in  a  beautiful 
miniature  type  (full  of  individuality) ,  both  on 
the  machine  at  one  time  : 

'  'Just  Turn  The  Knob. ' ' 

Write  any  two  combinations  of  Languages, 
or  English  types,-— on  the  machine  at  the  same 
time; — for  one  or  the  other — 

"Just  Turn  The  Knob." 

Write  a  Business  Letter  or  Document  in  a 
standard  business  type,  but  for  telegram  quo- 
tations or  other  matters  for  emphasis,  there  is 
an  Italic;  both  on  the  machine  at  one  time  : 
"Just  Turn  The  Knob." 

It  will  do  all  any  other  typewriter  will  do 
and  many  things  no  other  typewriter  can  do. 

50  Different  Languages  in 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  type — 
all  Instantly  Interchangeable 

Now  suppose  you  wanted  to  go  beyond  this 
range  of  work,  -outlined  above. 

Just  make  known  your  wants  and  a  Multi- 
plex will  be  furnished  which  will  do  all  that  is 
mentioned  above  and  besides  you  can  have  a 

Reversible  Carriage  Movement 

which  will  take  care  of  both  Oriental  and  Oc- 
cidental languages  by  pushing  a  little  lever. 

Perhaps  you  would  need  the  complete  char- 
acters to  properly  express  the  elements  in  the 
sciences,  then  the  Multiplex  will  bring  you,  in 
one  machine,  equipment  for  doctors,  sur- 
geons, mathematicians,  engineers,  stu- 
dents, etc. 
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The  MULTIPLEX 
"What  You   Want  When 


You  Want  It" 


FREE 


The  Picture  will 
show  only  its 
graceful  outlines. 
To  get  a  proper 
conception  of  _ 
i  i  *    capacity, 

and  portability. 
you  should 
have    us     send  "^"| 

onetoyou.Our 
plan  carries  no  ri-k.. 
A  request  will  bring 
booklet,  and  then,  if 
responsible,  the  machine  with  a  aet  ot  pimple  in- 
struction* whi.h  will  give  proper  handling.  al-o 
correct  fingering  in  a  couple  ot  hours.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  machine  give*  tins  to  sou  FREE. 

A  Stable  Guarantee 

Protects  the  quality.  Our  company  is  next 

to    the   oldest    and    High  -  grade    Service 

has  been  continuous  for  over  thirty  years. 

Terms  can  be  made  to  suit  your  lummnienct. 

The  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

69th  to  70th  Street*  and  East  River 
New    York    City,   N.  Y..   U.  S.  A. 


Fill  out  coupon  for  literature,  without  obligation. 


N. 


Address 

Occupation. 


L.  D. 
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Build  Everything  Quicker 
and  Better 

IN  the  construction  of  factories,  ware- 
houses,office  buildings,  stores,  residences, 
garages,  silos,  culverts  and  the  like, 
Hy-Rib  saves  time,  money  and  material. 

Hy-Rib  is  used  inside  for  partitions  and  furring; 
outside  for  sidings  and  walls;  above  for  roofs  and 
ceilings;  below  for  floors  and  conduits. 

It  simplifies  construction,  cuts  down  weight  and 
saves  valuable  floor  space. 

Hy-Rib  is  a  steel-meshed  sheathing,  with  deep 
stiffening  ribs.  It  eliminates  forms,  studs  and 
channels  in  all  concrete  work,  saving  labor  and 
expense.  The  operation  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
Hy-Rib  sheets  are  fastened  to  the  supports  and 
the  concrete  or  plaster  applied. 

Valuable  Hy-Rib  Handbook,  full  of  useful  sug- 
gestions, free  on  request.    Write  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 
Dept.  H-36  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

The  complete  line  of  HY-RIB  products  also 
includes  Rib  Lath,  Diamond  Lath,  steel  chan- 
nels and  studs,  corner  beads,  base  screeds,  etc. 

HY-RIB 


^ 
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Haulage  Problem 
Solved  for  1-Ton 

delivery  requirements,  whether 
bulk  or  package  goods,  rough 
or  perishable.  Manufacturers. 
Retailers,  Wholesalers  in  all 
lines  now  operate  Truckford 
much  to  their  profit  in  both 
service  and  dollars.    Ask  us. 


Converts  the  Ford  into  Most  Practical 
and  Efficient  Truck 


Lowest  Cost 

Lowest  Upkeep 

No  engine  offers  so  big  a  value  in 
power,  performance  and  economy 
as  does  the  Ford.  No  i-ton  truck 
bodycompares  in  strength,simplic- 
ity,  efficiency  with  theTruckford's. 


Lowest  Depreciation 

gine  as  4  or  5  passenger  load;  if 
necessary,  you  can  reassemble  and 
get  big  Ford  resale  price.  Timken 
Bearings;  Gear  Reduction  to  give 
greatest  power  with  lowest  gas  con- 
sumption; Standard  Tread,  front 
and  rear;  Double  Chain  Drive, etc. 


Features  are:  absolutely  no  muti- 
lation of  Ford ;  as  easy  on  the  en- 

Wrlte  at  once    for  complete    information  proving  why 
Truckford  is  Economy  in  the  fullest  meaninti  of  the  word 

EASTERN  TRUCKFORD  CO.,  Inc.,  White  Bldg.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Good  Territory  Still  Open  for  Live  Agents 


Take  no  interest  in  the  twilight  coming  down 

So  beautifully  and  quietly  on  the  town? 

Would  her  lover,  then,  grow  old  sooner  than  she? 

IV 

A  neighbor  started  singing,  singing  a  child  to  sleep. 
It  was  strange:    a  song  thus  heard — 
In  the  misty  evening,  after  an  afternoon  of  rain — 
Seemed    more    beautiful    than    happiness,    more 

beautiful  than  pain. 
Seemed  to  escape  the  music  and  the  word, 
Only,  somehow,  to  keep 
A  warmth  that  was  lovelier  than  the  song  of  any 

bird. 
Was  it  because  it  came  up  through  this  tree. 
Through  the  lucent  leaves  that  twinkled  on  this 

tree, 
With  the  bright  lamp  there  beneath  them  in  the 

street? 
It  was  exquisitely  sweet: 

So  unaffected,  so  unconscious  that  it  was  heard. 
Or  was  it  because  she  looked  across  the  city 
Across  the  hills  of  tenements,  so  black, 
And  thought  of  all  the  mothers  with  a  young  and 

infinite  pity?  .  .  . 
The  child  had  fallen  asleep,  the  hush  swept  back, 
The  leaves  hung  lifeless  on  the  tree. 


It  was  too  bad  the  sky  was  dark. 

A  cat  came  slinking  close  along  the  wall. 

For  the  moon  was  full  just  now,  and  in  the  park. 

If  the  sky  were  clear  at  all, 

The  lovers  upon  the  moonlit  grass  would  sprawl. 

And  whisper  in  the  shadows,  and  laugh  and  there 

She  would  be  going,  maybe,  with  a  white  rose  in 
her  hair  ... 

But  would  youth  at  last  grow  weary  of  these  things, 

Of  the  ribbons  and  the  laces. 

And  the  latest  way  of  putting  up  one's  hair? 

Would  she  no  longer  care, 

In  that  undiscovered  future  of  recurring  springs, 

If,  growing  old  and  plain,  she  no  longer  turned 
the  faces 

And  saw  the  people  stare? 

Would  she  hear  music  and  not  yearn 

To  take  her  lover's  arm  for  one  more  turn?  .  .  . 

The  leaves  haug  breathless  on  the  dripping  maple- 
tree. 

The  man  across  the  street  was  going  out. 

It  was  the  evening  made  her  think  such  things, 
no  doubt. 

But  would  her  lover  grow  old  sooner  than  she? 

Only  the  evening  made  her  think  such  things, 
no  doubt.   .   .   . 

VI 

And  yet,  and  yet — 

Seeing  the  tired  city,  and  the  trees  so  still  and 

wet — - 
It  seemed  as  if  all  evenings  were  the  same; 
As  if  all  evenings  came, 
Despite  her  smile  at  thinking  of  a  kiss. 
With  just  such  tragic  peacefulness  as  this; 
With  just  such  hint  of  loneliness  or  pain; 
The  perfect  quiet  that  comes  after  rain. 

— The  Poetry  Review  of  America  (Cambridge). 

NIGHT  FOR  ADVENTURERS 

By  Victor  Starbuck. 

Sometimes  when  fragrant  summer  dusk  comes  in 
with  scent  of  rose  and  musk 
And  scatters  from  their  sable  husk   the  stars 
like  yellow  grain. 
Oh,  then  the  ancient  longing  comes  that  lures  me 
like  a  roll  of  drums 
To  follow  where  the  cricket  strums  his  banjo 
in  the  lane. 

And  when  the  August  moon  comes  up  and  like  a 
shallow  silver  cup 
Pours  out  upon  the  fields  and  roads  her  amber- 
colored  beams, 
A  leafy  whisper  mounts  and  calls  from  out  the 
forest's  moss-grown  halls 
To  leave  the  city's  somber  walls  and  take  the 
road  o'  dreams. 

A  call  that  bids  me  rise  and  strip,  and  naked  all 
from  toe  to  lip 
To  wander  where  the  dewdrops  drip  from  off  the 
silent  trees, 
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And  where  the  hairy  spiders  spin   their  nets  of 
silver,  fragile-thin, 
And  out  to  where  the  fields  begin,  like  down 
upon  the  breeze. 

Into  a  silver  pool  to  plunge,  and  like  a  great  trout 
wheel  and  lunge 
Among  the  lily-bonnets  and  the  stars  reflected 
there ; 
With  face  upturned  to  lie  afloat  with  moonbeams 
rippling  round  my  throat, 
And  from  the  slimy  grasses  plait  a  chaplet  for 
my  hair. 

Then,  leaping  from  my  rustic  bath,  to  take  some 
winding  meadow-path; 
Across  the  fields  of  aftermath  to  run  with  flying 
feet, 
And  feel  the  dewdrop- weigh  ted  grass  that  bends 
beneath  me  as  I  pass, 
Where  solemn  trees  in  shadowy  mass  beyond 
the  highway  meet. 

And.  plunging  deep  within  the  woods,  among  the 
leaf-hung  solitudes 
Where  scarce  one  timid  star  intrudes  into  the 
breathless  gloom, 
'•<>  leaping  down  some  fern-hid  way  to  scare  the 
rabbits  in  their  play, 
\nd  see  the  owl,  a  fantom  gray,  drift  by  on 
silent  plume. 

To  fling  me  down  at  length  and  rest  upon  some 
damp  and  mossy  nest, 
And  hear  the  choir  of  surpliced  frogs  strike  up  a 
bubbling  tune; 
And  watch,  above  the  dreaming  trees,  Orion  and 
the  Hyades 
And  all  the  stars,  like  golden  bees,  around  the 
lily-moon. 

Then  who  can  say  if  I  have  gone  agipsying  from 
dusk  till  dawn 
In  company  with  fay  and   faun,  where  firefly- 
lanterns  gleam? 
And  have  I  danced  on  cobwebs  thin  to  Master 
Locust's  mandolin — 
Or  have  I  spent  the  night  in  bed,  and  was  it 
all  a  dream? 
— Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse  (Chicago). 

THE  POPPIES 

By  Amelia  Josephine  Burh 

This  is  the  garden  of  your  joyous  care, 

Where  such  a  little  time  before  you  died 

You  walked  with  pleasant  pride 

And  pointed  out  your  favorites,  the  rare 

Tree  roses,  and  the  riotous  delight 

Of  poppies,  from  the  crimson  to  the  white. 

Sounding  the  gamut  of  ecstatic  hue. 

So  richly  colored  was  all  life  to  you! 

You  never  called  the  world  a  vale  of  tears. 

Such  long  and  loving  labor  overgrown! 

How  soon  the  wild  undoes  your  patient  years — 

Not  wholly;    with  each  summer's  weeds  I  see 

Poppies  arise,  self-sown. 

They  are  your  garden's  immortality. 

What  would  bo  heaven  for  you?     It  comforts  me 

To  picture  you  with  leisure  and  with  strength 

To  bring  to  life  at  length 

Your  dreams  of  beauty — all  your  soul  set  free 

From  the  mean  goading  of  necessity 

And  from  the  bodily  pain 

You  bore  so  bravely,  like  a  galling  chain 

That  heavy  grew  and  heavier  each  day. 

W  lion  death  struck  these  away 

I  knew  the  magnitude  of  your  release 

By  your  high  look  of  poaoo. 

God  knows  I  had  no  lack  of  tears,  but  they 

Were  not  for  you.     My  sorrow  was  my  own. 

I  read,  "I  will  not  !<  arc  you  comfortless 

But  I  will  come  to  you."     I  had  not  known 

The  meaning  of  those  words  until  your  death 

You  were  less  near  to  mo  when  I  could  press 

Your  hand  and  feel  your  breath 

Upon  my  cheek,  than  now.     You  seem  so  near. 

So  full  of  life,  so  constantly  more  dear. 

I  feel  it  only  needs  to  turn  my  gaze 

To  see  you  standing  here 

Among  your  flowers,  as  in  other  days. 

Like  little  shouts  of  exultation  sweet 

The  popples  at  my  feet 
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'HE  STONE  &  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORPORA- 
TION are  now  on  their  third  contract  with  us,  having  previ- 
ously built  and  entirely  equipped  our  power  plant  including  boilers, 
turbines  and  accessories,  also  one  large  three-story  manufacturing 
building  in  addition  to  warehouse,  and  are  now  constructing  a  four- 
story  and  basement  building.  We  have  not  only  found  them  to  be 
very  efficient,  but  we  believe  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  do  better  work  at  a 
lower  cost  than  most  other 
contractors." 

Boston  Woven  Hose 
6t  Rubber  Co. 
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Illustrated  Books 

"STEAM  POWER  STATIONS* 
"BUILDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION" y 
"WATER  POWERS"              /'■, 


•GAS  PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION  " 
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!Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
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M NEW  YORK 
|  120  Broadwav 


BOSTON 

147  Milk  Street 


CHICAGO  g 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  | 


No.  562 


No.  821.  "Day  Dreams"  Paper  Weight.  Length  8  ins.  Price  $1.50 


"ARTBRQflZ 


Price 
jt'.jwj  pair. 


No.  656.  "Younir  Wisdom"  Book  Rock*. 
Height  5  ins.  Price  $6.00  pair. 


"Indian 
Maid" 
Ash  Tray. 


BOOK  PsOCKS— STATUARY— ASH  TRAYS 
PAPER  WEIGHTS— INK  STANDS— LAMPS 

Any  one  of  the  many  "A.RTDRxnZ  Products  makes 
a  gift  that  bespeaks  a  tasteful  selection  and  is  at  the  same  time 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  recipient's  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  artistic 

'  A-KTBRPiNZ  is  the  nearest  to  U.  S.  Government  stand- 
ard statuary  bronze  that  is  possible  to  make,  having  all  the  finish, 
workmanship  and  appearance,  at  reasonable  prices. 

"A.RTBRQjNZ      Products    are  for  sale    by  the  best  stores 
Height 6 ins.    throughout  the  country  at  prices  ranging  from  ?l.50  up  and  are 

Price  18.00.  ill  j 

absolutely  guaranteed. 

Send  4c.  today  for  I '1 6  Catalogue  illustrating 
almost  100  models.    Mention  Lterary  Digest. 

kathodion  bronze  works,  inc. 


29<>  MADISON  AVENUE. 


NEW  YORK 


Studio  and  Factory.  266  Gerard  Avenue.  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives.  Van  Praag  Bros..  !54  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Representatives:  Fraser  and  Netherby.  Toronto.  Canada 
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"I  used  to  wonder  what 
was  wrong  with  my 
digestion  ! ' * 

"But  now  I'm  fit  as  a  fiddle.  Chang- 
ing to  Girards  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  And  the  best  of  it  is — I  get 
a  full-bodied  man's  smoke  and  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  harm." 

That's  a  real  tribute  from  a  live  man. 
And  for  a  long  time  that  man  used  to 
laugh  and  say  "Heavy  cigars  don't  hurt 
me!"  But  he  learned  his  mistake — and 
now  he  smokes  all  he  wants  with  per- 
fect safety,  because  he  smokes 

G.    The  | 

irard 

Cigar 


He's  one  of  the  vast  army  of 
Girard  smokers  who  reap  the 
pleasures  of  keen,  full-flavored 
Havanas  without  one  iota  of  a 
comeback  on  their  health.  You 
can  smoke  the  Girard  as  often 
as  you  want,  whenever  you 
want — it  never  gets  on  your 
nerves,  never  affects  your  heart 
or  your  digestion.  Clear  head, 
steady  nerves  and  a  healthy 
appetite  go  with  it. 

Choice  Havana  tobacco 
plus  our  method  of  mellowing 
by  age  alone,  and  our  process 
of  blending,  have  made  the 
Girard  what  it  is — the  national 
cigar. 

If  your  own  dealer  doesn't 
carry  Girards,  show  him  this 
advertisement  and  ask  him  to 
put  them  in.  Ask  him  to  write 
us  for  information. 

We  take  back  ony  part  of 
the  dealer 's  purchase — and 
he  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

14  sizes — 10c  and  up 

Get  started  on  Girard  enjoy- 
ment to-day. 

Dealers — look  at  this 

If  you  are  not  handling 
Girard  cigars,  we  can  show  you 
to  your  own  satisfaction  where 
you  have  a  real  opportunity. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for 
details.     Write  to-day. 

Antonio    Koig    &   Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 

Established  1871 


GIRARD 


W 


The  "Broker" 
Actual  size.     10c 
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Loose  to  the  wind  their  petals.     Let  them  die — 

From  them  shall  spring  new  beauty,  by  and  by. 

They  are  not  overgreedy  for  a  pledge 

Of  immortality;  they  give  their  best 

To  earth — God  knows  the  rest. 

So  did  you  tread  your  path  across  the  edge 

Of  this  our  visible"world.     You  did  not  hoard 

Your  spirit's  treasure  for  a  world  imseen. 

Nor  chaffer  with  your  God  for  a  reward 

Ere  you  would  serve.     You  did  not  even  trust 

Your  Master  would  be  just. 

You  went  your  way  generous  and  serene 

And  gave  unquestioning  all  you  had  to  spend, 

As  friend  to  friend. 

If  you  had  known  that  all  should  end  in  dust . 

You  would  have  thought  it  shame  to  drop  your 

sword. 
Because  you  fought  your  beasts  at  Ephesus 
Not  for  yourself — for  us. 
Who  loved  in  you  the  love  of  righteousness. 
There  is  no  soul  that  touched  you  in  the  stress 
Of  that  great  battle  where  you  did  your  part 
So  gallantly,  which  you  did  not  impress 
With  your  own  chivalry.     In  every  heart 
That  knew  you,  there  is  sown 
Some  ruddy-blossomed  seedling  of  your  own 
Whatever  Heaven  there  beyond  may  be, 
This  I  can  see. 

If  this  dear  presence  by  my  love  discerned 

Be  your  own  self,  the  self  I  know,  returned 

From  larger  life  in  some  transfigured  guise 

Unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 

Or  if  it  be  your  spirit  as  it  grew 

Unconsciously  of  my  own  self  a  part. 

Could  it  be  any  nearer,  if  I  knew. 

Or  dearer  to  my  heart? 

You  are  in  God,  as  you  have  always  been. 

Altho  I  find  it  sweet 

To  dream  that  I  shall  know  you  when  we  meet 

In  such  a  garden  as  you  cherished  here. 

I  will  not  wait  until  I  die,  my  Dear. 

For  Heaven  to  begin. 

Sweeter  it  is  to  know  that  I  can  give 

Your  deathless  bounty  to  a  world  in  need. 

I  sow  you  as  the  poppy  sows  her  seed, 

And  in  my  love,  you  live. 

— The  Bellman  (Minneapolis). 

THE  CLERK 

By  Scudder  Middleton 

"Two  and  twoarefour,  four  and  three  are  seven"— 
That  is  all  that  he  can  say  where  he  sits  in  Heaven ; 
"Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  " 
Through  the  long  celestial  day. 

"Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  aro  seven  "— 

Once  he  used  to  sing  it  down  the  halls  of  Heaven ; 

"Work  is  hard,  but  there's  an  answer. 

Far  ahead  great  things  are  waiting, 

I  will  add  the  magic  Figures 

I  will  seek  the  gleaming  Balance— 

I  will  win  the  Master's  praise." 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  "— 

Not  so  careful  now  in  the  place  of  Heaven : 

"Work  is  good  but  thero  is  pleasure, 

I  am  young  with  time  before  me — 

Oh  bright  angel,  from  the  shops  of  Heaven, 

Dance  a  while,  the  Harper's  playing — 

Drink  the  rainbow- wine  with  me!" 

"Two  and  twoare  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  "— 

Then  he  only  droned  it  on  his  stool  in  Heaven: 

"Work  is  bread  and  bread  is  living. 

Little  mouths  grow  very  hungry 

In  the  rooms  of  Paradise- — 

She  must  wear  a  golden  feather 

When  she  walks  along  the  sky.*' 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  "— 

Just  a  whisper  now  through  tho  walls  of  Heaven: 

"Oh.  I  can  not  And  the  error, 

Can  not  strike  the  gleaming  Balance 

All  the  magic's  out  of  Figures. 

All  the  wonder  out  of  loving. 

And  the  Master  has  no  praise." 

"Two  and  twoare  four,  four  and  three  are.  seven  "— 
still  he  mutters  on  at  the  books  of  Heaven — 
"  Work  la  bread  and  bread  is  living" — 
Through  the  long  celestial  day. 

— Contemporary  \'crsr  ( Philadelphia). 


No  itch— when  the  wool 
doesn't  touch  the  skin! 

You  are  always  warm  enough  out- 
doors in  your  Duofold,  and  also  per- 
fectly comfortable  indoors,  even  in 
overheated  rooms — because  the  wool 
in  Duofold  is  all  on  the  outside  of 
the  garment.  Only  fine,  soft,  soothing 
cotton  touches  the  skin.  And  the 
outside  layer  of  wool  absorbs  bodily 
moisture  from  the  inside  layer  of  cot- 
ton and  keeps  the  whole  garment 
fresh  and  dry. 

Duofold 

Health  Underwear 

Just  as  you  sleep  with  a  cotton  sheet  next 
you  for  comfort  and  a  wool  blanket  outside 
for  warmth,  so  can  you  also  protect  and  com- 
fort yourself  during  the  day  with  the  same 
principle — in  Duofold. 

Here  you  have  Warmth  with  Light  Weight 
—and  without  any  of  that  "wool  itch."  You 
are  best  protected  against  catching  cold  be- 
cause the  warm  wool  outer  layer  keeps  cold 
out  and  natural  warmth  in — and  the  air 
space  between  the  cotton  and  wool  layers 
provides  healthful  ventilation. 
Give  Duofold  a  winter's  trial  and  you'll 
adopt  it  every  winter.  Your  dealer  has 
it  or  can  quickly   get  it.      Or  write  us. 


Send  for 

Sample  of  Fabric 

and  Description 

Duofold 

Health 

Underwear 

Co. 

23  Elizabeth  Street 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


■<    ; .; . 
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UtaULD  YOU 

■*  ^E**<*— =.    show  this  standard  high  grade 

42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 

to  yourf  riends  and  let  them  see 

whereinitexcelsany  $100 

typewriter,  if   by  doing 

'  ^  thiEandothersmallassist- 

9  ance.you  could  easily  have 

one  to  keep  as  your  own? 

Then    by  post  card  or  letter 

Simply  say.    Mail  Particulars. 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  N  674,   Chicago,  111. 


FLORIDA  "IBB? 

On|„   4/1     Cnn    I"  Jacksonville's  prettiest 
Iliy$*,OUU    ,uburb— 3  miles  from  city 

This  Bungalow,  just  completed,  contains  7  rooms  and 
bath.  Corner  lot,  sox  It4.  Send  roc  for  large  picture, 
floor  plans,  complete  description  and  large  booklet  with 
75  illustrations. 

Other  A  /tractive  Homes  tor  Sale  and  for  Rent 

THE  GEO.  W.  CLARK  CO. 

New  York  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

2B9  Fifth  Avenue  202  Clnrk  Building 
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Grand 
Prize 
Panama- 
Pacific 
Exposition. 


These  halts  are 
eliminated  by 
the  Self  Starting 

REMINGTON 


The  Self  Starter  puts  a  new  steady 
stream  of*  'Go"  into  your  typed  letters. 

SELF  STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

YOUR  typist  doesn't  have  to  watch  the  machine.  She  just  keeps 
on  typing.  Instead  of  a  dozen  halts  per  letter,  the  Self  Starting 
Keys  give  a  dozen  flying  starts.  The  time  thus  saved  amounts  to 
from  15%  to  25%.     It  pays  for  the  machine. 

To  learn  more  about  this  time-saving  invention  write  for  descriptive  folder. 
Address  below,  or  'phone  nearest  branch  office. 

REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER    CO.,   Incorporated.  New  York  City 

(Branches    Everywhere) 


1 


Don't  force  your  business  to  fit  a  machine.    Select  from  the  complete 
Remington  line  (over  40  models)  the  machine  that  fits  your  business 


k^>7 


mss& 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch  No.  44 

No   need    to    worry — there's    no  one   inside 

You  come  and  go,  easy  in  mind,  when  the  Yale  Night  Latch 
guards  your  doors.  It  protects  your  home  against  the  malicious 
prowler  and  a  casual  intruder  as  well.  It  belongs  on  every  door  in 
your  home  that  has  an  ordinary  lock,  or  none  at  all — it  is  real  security 
and  positive  protection. 

Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch  No.  44,  illustrated,  is  an  automatic,  deadlocking 
latch.  It  opens  only  to  its  own  key  and  cannot  be  tampered  with  through  the 
crack  in  the  door. 

See  it  at  your  hardware  dealer's 

Look  for  the  name  Yale  on  Door  Closers,  Padlocks,'' Night 
Latches,  House  Hardware  and  Chain  Hoists. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
9  E.  40th  Street  New  York 

Western  Office:  77  East  Lake  St..  Chicago,  111. 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,.Ont. 


Yale  Padlocks,  like  all 
other  Yale  products,  are 
sturdy  and  dependable. 
Perfect  watchmen  —  al- 
ways on  guard.  Use 
whenever  and  wherever 
a  real  padlock  is  needed. 


The  Yale  Door  Closer 
controls  and  closes  your 
doors  always  and  quiet- 
ly. 1 1  brings  belter  health 
and  greater  comfort.  A 
necessity  in  refined 
homes. 


YALE 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT.  by  Pearce  Kintzing,  M-D. 

An  eminently  readable  book  of  practical  advice  by  a 
physician  of  wide  experience  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
ward  off  disease,  and  prolong  life  by  sane  and  simple 
exercise,  physical  and  mental  occupation,  rational  food 
habits,  ventilation,  etc.  Written  primarily  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  will 
commend  it  to   the   physician.      i2mo,  cloth,  28s   pp. 

$1.00  net.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CASSELL'S 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 

By  F.   Martin  Duncan 

A  simple  and  highly  interesting  description  of  the 
whole  Animal  Kingdom  in  one  volume  by  one  of  the 
most  noted  biologists  of  the  day.  It  places  before  the 
reader,  in  a  non-technical  but  scrupulously  accurate 
style,  a  graphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  forms.  It  is  popular 
in  treatment  and  filled  with  attractive  matter,  and  con- 
tains sixteen  color  plates  direct  from  nature  and  more 
than  200  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Medium  8vo.  450  pp.    $2.50;  by  mail  $2.70 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


The  makers  of  Harrison  Memorials  bring  to  their 
work  not  only  a  long  experience  but  also  an 
understanding  attitude  that  makes  their  Service 
acceptably  ./— ^. 

helpful.  '  C%  HAI?I?I90N 

GRANITE 

£re&  E  /^  ^  7x^  company 

figure  you  /          -^^V  F^T\  PirTINCTIVE 

name,  will  be  /           /\^    J&(f  <>ft  A\EA\Or?IALf 
furnished    on 
request. 

Write  lor 
"Portfolio  5" 


HOW  KONIG  DODGED   THE  BRITISH 

COLUMBUS  visited  America  in  a  tiny 
caravel  called  the  Santa  Maria;  Mr. 
Wiggins  with  Airs.  Wiggins,  and  perhaps 
a  fragmentary  half-dozen  little  Wigginses 
visited  our  continent  in  the  Great  Eastern; 
and  after  that  there  were  no  more  new 
ways  to  travel  to  America  until  the  Ger- 
man submarine  Deutschland  left  Bremen  for 
Baltimore.  After  reaching  his  Fatherland 
again,  Captain  Konig,  of  the  Lr-boat,  wrote 
down  all  his  experiences,  published  them 
in  a  book,  and  then  sat  down  to  receive 
the  callers  whom  curiosity  was  sure  to  move 
to  visit  him. 

Some  of  the  things  he  wrote,  especially 
how  he  eluded  the  British  vessels  lying  in 
wait  for  him,  have  been  published  again  on 
this  side  of  the  water  and  copyrighted  by 
John  K.  Wheeler,  Inc.  From  one  of  these 
accounts,  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  we  glean  the  details  of  his  amazing 
journey  and  the  homeward  flight,  and  all 
the  suspense  and  danger  that  accom- 
panied it.  For  instance,  he  tells  of  meeting 
his  first  would-be  destroyer  when  far  out 
on  the  North  Sea,  bound  westward,  after 
he  had  thought  it  hardly  necessary  to 
remain  longer  submerged.     He  writes: 

About  2  a.m.  I  gave  orders  to  rise.  As 
the  boat  darted  upward  its  movements 
became  wilder  and  wilder,  which  showed 
me  that  the  storm  was  there  and  with  it 
had  come  a  still  higher  sea.  Occasionally 
we  made  regular  leaps,  but  we  calmly 
emptied  our  tanks  and  got  to  the  surface 
in  quite  an  orderly  manner. 

1  was  just  about  to  give  orders  to  put 
on  the  oil-engines — when — what  was  that*/ 

That  dark  stripe  over  there  —  wasn't 
that  a  smoke-flag?  Donnerwetter!  It's  a 
destroyer! 

With  one  leap  1  am  back  in  the  turret 
and  have  closed  the  tower-hatch. 

' '  Alarm  —  submerge  quickly  — fluten  — 
depth  rudder — go  to  twenty  meters." 

The  whole  boat  trembles  and  shake?, 
under  the  increased  pressure  and  makes 
a  couple  of  real  jumps;  it  literally  reels 
in  the  wild  sea.  Will  it  not  go  down 
pretty  soon'*' 

With  a  sudden  jerk  the  Deutschland 
darts  below  the  surface  and  now,  bending 
her  bow  lower  and  lower,  rapidly  descend  s 
into  the  depths. 

The  light  of  the  just  dawning  day  dis- 
appears from  the  turret  windows,  the 
manometer  shows  in  quick  succession, 
two,  three,  six,  ten  meters.  But  the  bow 
drops  lower  and  lower. 

The  boat  had  bent  forward  in  an  angle 
of  36  degrees  and  stood  on  its  head,  as 
it  were.  Its  bow  rested  on  the  sea's 
bottom  and  its  stern  was  violently  swing- 
ing back  and  forth. 

The  manometer  showed  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  meters. 

I  quickly  realized  our  situation.  It  was 
something  less  than  comfortable. 

We  were  revealing  our  position  by  a 
peculiar  buoy,  and  we  expected  momen- 
tarily to  hear  the  crashing  blow  of  a  shell 
in    the   stern.    But  everything   remained 
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quiet.  The  screws  could  no  longer  betray 
us.  Also  it  probably  was  still  too  dark  up 
there,  and  the  destroyer  perhaps  had  enough 
of  its  own  troubles  in  the  wild  sea. 

There  must  have  been  a  combination 
of  several  causes.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  only  in  the  most  extraordinary  and 
rare  cases  is  it  possible  for  a  big  boat  to 
submerge  against  a  high  sea,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  in  the  haste  which  was  forced 
upon  us  by  the  destroyer  the  tanks  were 
not  completely  emptied  of  air. 

But,  above  all,  I  recall  that  my  first 
thought  was  the  cargo. 

"Is  the  cargo  safely  stored?  Can  it 
lose  its  equilibrium?" 

Curious  as  it  may  sound  in  retrospect, 
that  is  what  I  instinctively  thought  of. 
A  "big  steamer"  captain  doesn't  easily 
get  rid  of  his  second  nature,  even  on  a 
[/-boat. 

We  have  submerged  and  placed  ourselves 
on  the  bottom.  We  are  in  no  hurry.  Why 
should  we  not  for  once  give  ourselves  a 
little  rest? 

Our  resting-place  was  rather  deep,  but 
therefore  safer  and  calmer. 

This  night  on  the  bottom  of  tho  sea 
was  truly  a  recreation  for  us  all.  One 
could  for  once  take  a  good  wash  and  go 
to  bed  in  peace,  without  fearing  to  be 
frightened  at  the  next  moment  with  a 
"Hey-a"  in  the  speaking-tube. 

But  before  resting  we  had  a  regular 
banquet.  Both  the  phonographs  were 
playing  and  the  glasses  were  raised,  filled 
with  French  champagne. 

Our  good  Stucke,  who  was  our  steward, 
kitchen  boy,  and  maid  of  all  work,  at  the 
same  time  served  us  in  such  a  dignified 
manner  as  if  he  were  still  a  steward  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecile, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  in  French  captivity 
for  nearly  a  whole  year,  in  order  to  develop 
his  ability  in  our  company  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Again  we  come  to  the  surface  the  next 
morning.  The  pump  is  working  with  a 
hissing  noise  as  we  climb  upward.  On 
the  twenty-meter  depth  the  boat  loses 
its  stability. 

First,  we  can  see  it  on  the  manometer, 
then  it  is  noticed  on  the  depth  rudder, 
which  becomes  more  difficult  to  handle. 
And  as  the  boat  at  times  moves  in  unex- 
pected jumps  we  realize  there  must  be  a 
considerable  sea  above. 

I  now  carefully  rise  to  the  periscope 
depth  and  proceed  for  a  time  in  this  posi- 
tion and  am  looking  around.  Nothing  can 
be  seen  except  a  stormy  army  of  whito 
wave-crests.  This  weather  suits  me  ex- 
actly, as  we  need  not  be  on  our  guard  so 
very  closely. 

I  decided  therefore  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
But  before  this  is  done  the  boat  must  be 
placed  across  the  wind,  as  the  long,  heavy 
hull  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  climb 
out  of  the  water. 

At  slow  speed,  wo  place  the  Deulschland 
right  across  the  seas.  The  boat  rolls 
fearfully.  It  feels  just  as  if  the  soul  would 
shake  out  of  its  body,  and  now  it  obeys 
the  deep  rudder  and  its  nose  rises  slowly 
out  of  the  water. 

When  we  are  completely  out  of  the 
water  the  ship  makes  the  alarming  motions 
of  a  pendulum  all  around  the  compass. 
Then  comes  the  unpleasant  moment  when 
we  have  to  turn  the  ship  slowly  into  its 
course. 

Protected  by  the  thick  conning  tower 
windows,  which  the  heavy  seas  are  con- 
tinually    washing     over     and     streaming 
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1  urn  on 
the  Sun" 
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Before — 


After  treatment  vn 
"Barreled  Sunlight" 


If  you  could  take  the  roof  off  your  plant,  if  you 
could  let  the  sun  shine  into  every  gloomy  corner  of  your 
factory !  At  once  the  efficiency  of  your  employees  would 
be  increased  greatly.  Your  lighting  bills  would  be  re- 
duced and  you  would  be  able  to  utilize  floor  space 
now  useless  for  fine  work. 

You  cannot  take  off  your  roof.  But  you  can  add  19% 
to  36%  more  light  to  your  buildings  and  lengthen  your 
hours  of  daylight  from  }4  to  %  of  an  hour. 

Used   in   3,000    leading   factories 


"Barreled  Sunlight"— 
Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White,  ap- 
plied to  ceilings  and  walls 
will  increase  light  in  any 
building  from  19%  to  36%. 
Actual  tests  by  the  Elec- 
trical Testing  Labora- 
tories of  New  York  City 
have  proved  this  without 
a  doubt. 

Today,  "Barreled  Sun- 
light" is  used  in  more  than 
3,000  leading  plants  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  only  oil  paint 
giving  a  glossy  tile-like  finish 
at  the  cost  of  lead  and  oil 
paint.  It  remains  white 
longer  and  is  absolutely  germ 
proof  and  sanitary. 

It  is  as  clean  as  it  is  bright — 
can  be  washed  like  a  piece  of 
white  china!  By  Rice's  Met  hod, 
"Barreled  Sunlight"  can  be 
applied  over  cold  water  paint. 
Rice's  is  made  by  a  special  proc- 
ess  discovered    and  owned  ex- 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


clusively  by  the  makers.  There 
is  no  substitute.  Repeated 
tests  have  shown,  without  ex- 
ception, that  Rice's  remains 
white  longer  than  any  other. 

"Barreled  Sunlight"  is  made 
also  as  a  flat  wall  paint  for  office 
and  hotel  use.  Users  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Rice  Guarantee. 
Sold  by  the  barrel  and  by  the 
gallon. 

On    Concrete     Surfaces — 

Rice's  Granolith  makes  th*  best 
possible  primer  for  "Barreled 
Sunlight,"  retarding  the  prog- 
ress of  moisture  in  the  wall — 
Rice's  GRANOLITH. 

Write  for  our  interesting 
booklet  on  factory  lighting, 
"More  Light,"  and  Sample 
Board. 


Rtg.U.S.P 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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Get  100%  Value    I 

FA.         Buy  7     I 

Diamonds  | 

at  Importers'  Prices 

Direct  from 

Frank  N.  Nathan  Co.  I 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WE  have  been  leading 
Diamond  Importers  over 
27  years  and,  selling  by  mail 
direct  at  Importers*  Prices,  we 
give  Diamonds  of  quality  at  a 
big  saving  to  you.  Do  not  be 
misled  by  the  cheap  prices  at 

which  Diamonds  of  large  size 
are  often  sold.  Quality  has 
more  to  do  with  Diamond  Value 
than  size.  We  have  prices 
ranging  from  inexpensive  to 
costly  stones  and  our  catalog 
describes  them  all  truthfully  so 
that  you  can  make  your  own 
selection  with  confidence.  Dia- 
monds bought  right  are  a  good 
investment;  every  year  your 
Frank  N.  Nathan  Diamonds  are 
worth  more  money. 


Solid  Gold 
M  Pendant  and  Chain 
g  set  with  3  brilliant, 
j§  perfectly  cut  dia- 
|  monds.  Anex- 
=  ceptional  $750 
M  value   .   .  *  — mm 


Stylish  new  fancy 
ring  for  ladies.  15 
large  brilliant,  per- 
fectlycut  diamonds. 
Handmade  Plati- 
num set-  $7g50 


ting 


Large  brilliant,  per- 
fectly cut  Diamond 
of  fine  color  in  hand- 
some new  mount- 
ing of  14  Kt.  Solid 
Gold.  Diamond  is 
set  in  solid  $QQ 
Platinum    .      °«» 


Our  Money-Back 
Guarantee 

If  not  fully  satisfied,  return 
your  Diamond  and  we  re- 
fund the  full  purchase 
price  without  question.  If 
you  wish  to  change  your 
Diamond  for  a  more  expen- 
sive one,  we  will  allow  you 
the  full  price  plus  any  ad 
vance  in  the  market  price, 
at  any  time. 
References:  The  Boyls- 
ton  National  Bank  or 
any  other  Boston  Bank, 


I  Write  for  This  Free 
|  Catalog  Today  — ► 

B    An  authority  on  Diamonds — bigger 

■  and  better  than  ever — simple  and 
m    understandable — handsomely   illus- 

I  hated — full  of  the  Truth  about  Dia- 

|  monds — full  of  information  how  to 

■  buy  right.  This  book  is  not  limited 
J  to  Diamonds.  It  is  a  complete  guide 
m  to  right  buying  of  every  kind  of 
jj  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Watches  and 
j§  Gift  Specialties,  at  prices  that  mean  a  big  saving  on  every    ■ 

■  purchase.    Send  for  this  new  catalog  NOW. 

|  FRANK  N.  NATHAN  CO.  I 

385  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Foreign  Connections:    Paris    Amsterdam 

I   DIAMOND   IMPORTERS  OVER  27  YEARS   1 
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My  Book  of  Best  Fairy  Tales 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of  the 
cream  of  the  world's  fairy-stories  that 
will  delight  every  child.  Includes  such 
popular  favorites  as  the  Ugly  Duckling, 
Puss  in  boots,  Ali  Baba,  The  Steadfast 
Tin  Soldier,  etc.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
lb  Colored  Plates,  $i.jo;  by  mail,  #>/,66. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  'Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published,  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  European  war  has  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
f<.r  those  who  know  Spanish ,  French,  German  -i  Italian. 
Now  is  the  time  to  t.'-ttri-   your  position  or  Increase 
your  business.     You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily. 
;it  li<ji Luring  spare    ni"inents,  hy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 
(Highest  Award  Panama -Pacific  Exposition) 
Ton  simply  listen  to  the  living  voire  ,,f  a 
native  professor  pronounce  theforelgn 
language,  over  and  over,  until  yon  know 
*  Dm  recordsfit  alltalklngmachines, 
Colombia,  Vi.-tnr.  etc.  V  ritefor  free 
i/w^  '-tire   Treatise"  and  particulars  of 

\        "*  *     '  :    ^^mJ]^  trial  offer    and  ea9v  payment  plan. 

\  ^^feSSS-  The  Language-Phone  Method 

X  '  """   I'lllnam    lll.lg..  •_•  \\.  t&lh  SI..  V.  V. 


Use  Yonr 

Own 
Talking 

"lU.hine 


down,*  with  arms  and  legs  already  to  with- 
stand the  sharp  twistings  of  our  craft,  I 
keep  watch  on  all  sides. 

It  is  still  hard  work,  we  are  told,  for 
the  storm  increases  instead  of  diminishing, 
and  the  boat  in  the  short,  rough  sea, 
plunges  and  dips  in  a  way  that  is  sickening. 
The  farther  they  go,  the  more  they  catch 
the  undercurrents  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at 
last  they  slip  into  the  ocean  proper,  for 
they  have  been  all  this  time  in  the  North 
Sea.    Captain  Konig  continues: 

The  reception  of  the  Atlantic  can  not 
be  called  cordial. 

We  undoubtedly  had  got  accustomed  to 
much  during  the  past  days,  but  I  decide 
as  far  as  possible  to  save  my  men's  nerves 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  withstand  that 
which  was  about  to  come.  I  therefore 
selected  the  southerly  course,  hoping  to  get 
better  weather,  but  k  was  not  entirely 
successful.  The  seas  continually  sweep 
over  the  boat  from  stem  to  stern,  because 
it  is  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  out  of  them 
as  other  steamers  are. 

It  certainly  was  not  pleasant  in  the 
conning  -  tower,  but  it  was  a  thousand 
times  better  than  below  deck,  where  the 
crew,  because  of  the  unbroken  rolling  of 
the  ship,  began  to  suffer  on  account  of  sea- 
sickness in  the  close  and  stagnant  air. 

Many  an  old  sailor  offered  himself  on 
the  altar  of  Neptune  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  third  day  the  storm  begins  to 
abate,  the  sea  becomes  calmer,  and  we 
can  open  all  the  hatches  in  order  to  get 
air  and  dry  out. 

All  who  were  off  duty  came  up  to 
stretch  themselves  on  the  deck  in  the 
sunshine  and  pull  themselves  together 
again  after  their  confinement  and  suffering 
during  the  rough  weather,  which  certainly 
was  necessary. 

With  pale  faces,  worn  out  by  sleepless 
nights,  they  came  out  of  the  hatches,  but 
hardly  had  they  reached  the  fresh  ajr  and 
had  felt  the  beautiful  sea-wind  blowing 
on  their  cheeks  refreshingly  before  the 
dear  cigars  or  pipes  were  produced. 

So  went  the  trip  westward,  alternately 
submerging  and  rising,  alternately  storm 
and  sunny  calm.  Of  the  fair  days,  the  crew 
on  the  [/-boat  made  the  most  they  could. 
As  the  commander  states  it: 

The  fair  weather  is  useful  for  the 
diving  exercises  which  we  practise  every 
day.  Everything  goes  as  it  should.  We 
can  calmly  draw  near  to  the  American 
coast,  and,  in  a  safe  position  under  the 
water,  we  will  pass  the  three-mile  limit. 

During  these  diving  exercises  we  ex- 
perience a  wonderful  spectacle.  I  let 
the  boat  go  down  just  so  far  as  to  put 
the  conning  -  tower  three  meters  under 
the  surface.  Bright  sunshine  penetrates 
below  the  surface.  Close  by  the  water 
was  azure  -  blue,  transparent  as  glass. 
From  the  connin^-tower  window  I  could 
see  the  length  of  the  ship,  surrounded 
by  wind  bubbles,  glistening  like  pearls 
which  continually  spring  out  from  the 
hull.  There  the  deck  was  stretched  out 
which  I  could  see  to  the  prow  as  clearly 
as  if  it  had  been  above  the  water.  Later 
the  entire  thing  changed  to  a  colored 
dusk.  It  looked  as  if  the  boat  wero  push- 
ing itself  out  of  an  opal-groen  wall  which 


Quick  Relief  for  Burns! 

<%et«-    ^*/e<m^    ^Jujfc.  oJjU 

Will  give  you  almost  instant  relief  of  pain  from 
burns.  Just  make  quick  application  to  the  spot. 
The  pain  will  cease  within  two  minutes. 

APINOL  is  a  pure,  healing  pine  oil,  with  the 
germicidal  strength  of  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  carbolic  acid,  but  still  is  harmless. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  it  in  your  medicine  chest 

You  Can  Feel  Safe  With 
Apinol  Around 

Good  for  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  boils  and  all 
kinds  of  wounds.  Will  not  stain  linen  or 
clothes.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it.  He  knows. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send 
10c  for  a  one-ounce  bottle,  or  25  c  for  a  three 
ounce  bottle. 

THE  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WILMINGTON.  N.  C. 


Send  for  the  valuable  First- Aid  Chart 
to  hang  in  your  medicine  chest.  It  is 
FREE.  Will  tell  you  just  what  to  do 
in  an  emergency. 


Small  Volumes  of  Great  Literature 

Bell's  Reader's  Shakespeare 

For  home  reading  and  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Thiee 
volumes.  Vol.1.  Historic  Plays  ;  Vol.  II.  Tragedies;  Vol. 
III.  Comedies.  12mo,  Buckram.  $1.50  each;  by  mail  $1.62. 

Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist 

Principles  and  Exercises,  followed  by  copious  selections  from 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Senior 
and  Junior  students.  12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50  ;  by  mail  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Round  the  Year 
in  the  Garden 

a  new  book  by  H .  H .  Thomas, 
the  famous  gardening  expert. 
Just  the  thingfortheamateur 
or  the  professional  who  is  in- 
terested in  keeping  his  garden 
beautiful  as  long  as  possible. 
Tells  all  about  the  flowers  of 
Ilic  foul  seasons  and  outlines 
I  In.-  work  of  each  month  in  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gar- 
den. Octoberisthefiretmonth 
treated,  with  its  planting  of 
Spring  flowers,  lifting  of  the 
more  tender  plants,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  coming  year,  and 
the  other  eleven  months  follow  in  order.  You  will  find 
here  a  hosl  of  things  I  lint,  will  help  you  to  beautify  your 
garden  and  to  achieve  worth-while  results.  <  renvn  mo. 
Cloth,  beautifully  illustrated  with  i  J  direct  color  photograph 
byll.  E.Corke  and 6 4 half-tone  plates.  $2.00:  bv  mail.  *-'•'< 
Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  6 tit  Knnrrti  Hvnmr   ' 
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Enjoy  the  light  and  flaky,  flavor-dripping  goodness  of  holiday  mince  pies 
—made  with  MORRIS  TESTED  PRODUCTS.  They  crown  the  feast 

"Whiteleaf '  Brand  Pure  Lard — the  perfect  shortening — is  the  ideal  Lard  for  Family 
Use.  It  is  ioo  per  cent  pure.  "Golden  Crown"  Mince  Meat — ready  to  use — con- 
tains a  wealth  of  luscious  fruits — tart  apples;  big,  juicy  raisins;  piquant  currants  and 
candied  fruits.  Made  with  choice  lean  beef,  snow-white  suet  —  seasoned  with 
A   thrilling  filling   for  "real   old-fashioned"'  mince  pies.    Ask  for 

Morris    Tested    Foods 

Write  for  the  new  Morris  Cook  Book  —  "The  Su- 
preme Test."  Address,  Morris  &  Company,  Chicago. 


aromatic   spices. 
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Doing  "the  Impossible" 


The  Gordian  knot  is  the  ages- 
old  symbol  of  the  seemingly 
impossible.  Alexander  the  Great 
gave  it  a  place  in  legendary  his- 
tory when,  unable  to  untie  it,  he 
cut  it  in  twain  with  his  sword. 

This  famous  incident  of  an- 
tiquity has  its  modern  counter- 
part in  the  real  work  of  the  men 
whose  vision  and  unrestricted 
initiative  brought  forth  the  great 
Bell  System. 

In  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  one  Gordian  'knot 
after  another  has  been  met  with. 
Yet  each  new  obstacle  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  telephone 
pioneers.  Every  difficulty  was 
handled  with  a  will  and  a  cour- 
age which  knew  not  failure. 


Man's  words  have  been  given 
wings  and  carried  wherever  his 
will  directs.  Electrical  handi- 
caps have  been  overcome  one 
by  one. 

The  feeble  current  of  tele- 
phone speech  has  had  a  way 
hewn  for  its  passage  through  all 
physical  impediments,  until  the 
entire  country,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  within  hearing 
of  a  child's  faint  cry. 

This  record  of  the  Bell 
System  for  past  achievements 
is  an  earnest  of  future  accom- 
plishment. New  problems  are 
being  met  with  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit,  which  guaran- 
tees a  more  comprehensive  as 
well  as  a  more  perfect  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Z\ 


Majestic 

Coal  Chute 

Keeps  the  coal  man  from  marring  the  sides  of  your  home, 
protects  your  walk,  flowers,  lawn  and  shrubs.  A  gla»s 
door  serves  as  a  window,  giving  splendid  light  to  the 
basement.  It  locks  from  the  inside  and  is  burglar-proof. 
It  is  extra  durable,  has  a  heavy  steel  body — semi-steel 
door  frame  and  boiler  plate  hopper.  Every  home  should 
have  one. 

ft/  ..      /•    _  C-_— —  I?An£.  Ttc.irrilnva  the  Majr8ticCoalChut.fi 

Write  tor  tree  door  „„,/  other  MajcsUc  specialties: 

Garbage  Receivers,  Milk  and  Packaae  Receivers,  all-metal  Baee- 
ment   Windows,  Rubbish  Burners,  Street  and  Parle  lutvnr  t  '„,: 
Metal  Plant  Boxes,  Pips  and  PipelcBS  Warm  Air  Furnacer.  ■  u  . 

The  Majestic  Co.,  614  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


continually  divided  itself,  spreading  a 
glittering  light  that  afterward,  as  one 
came  a  little  closer,  changed  to  a  trans- 
parent mass. 

We  were  standing  there  dumfounded 
at  this  tail-like  spectacle,  whose  fantas- 
tic appearance  was  increased  by  the 
many  jellyfish  caught  in  the  boat's  steel 
railing  and  lying  there  glittering,  changing 
in  color  from  rose  to  pale  yellow  to  purple. 
The  next  day  we  had  an  adventure 
which  alarmed  us  unpleasantly,  altho 
it  ended  entirely  differently  from  what 
we  expected.  My  ambition  had  been 
dulled  by  the  various  triumphs  already 
accomplished  by  the  merchant-submarine 
and  we  had  been  amazed  by  the  various 
changes  possible  in  the  appearance  of  the 
[/-boat  to  conceal  it  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  next  few  calm  days  we  had 
prepared  a  clever  disguise  which  would 
change  us  from  a  submarine  to  a  regular 
steamer.  Out  of  sail-cloth  we  had  made 
a  smoke-stack  which,  with  steel  rings,  we 
could  fasten  to  the  periscope  and  raise 
it  up.  To  cover  the  conning  -  tower  we 
had  a  dressing  of  sail -'cloth  so  that  it 
would  look  like  the  deck-house  on  a  small 
freight-steamer.  In  this  way  we  made 
ready  for  any  possibility  and  directed 
our  course  through  the  beautiful  sun- 
shine until  one  evening  at  half-past  seven 
a  steamer  appeared  ahead  of  us  on  the 
port  bow.  We  knew  at  once  that  he 
would  pass  close  if  we  continued  on  our 
course.  We  changed  it  a  little,  swinging  off 
a  few  points  in  order  to  test^our  disguise. 

The  smoke-stack  is  hoisted  on  the  peri- 
scope and  bellies  out  in  the  wind.  Id 
order  to  make  it  more  real  we  build  a 
fire  in  the  lower  opening,  using  cotton 
soaked  in  oil  for  fuel.  At  the  same  moment 
the  conning  -  tower  disappears  under  the 
cover,  which  trembles  in  the  breeze. 
The  oily  cotton  loses  its  honor  and  only 
stinks.  There  is  no  smoke  coming  from 
it*  Every  one  is  standing  blowing  with 
cheeks  puffed  out  until  our  "tradelose,"  a 
foxy  Berliner,  fetches  an  air-pump  and 
gets  a  big  flame  in  our  fake  stoke-hole. 
With  one  hurrah  his  trick  is  rewarded: 
above  the  smoke-stack's  upper  opening  we 
could  see  a  slender  stream  of  smoke  only 
to  diminish  to  nothing  in  the  next  minute. 
We  roar  with  laughter  and  again  make 
ready  to  proceed  with  our  dummy  smoke- 
stack minus  smoke. 

When  our  boatswain,  Humke,  comes 
with  a  jar  filled  with  tar,  the  air-pump 
again  starts  to  work,  and  at  last  big  clouds 
of  smoke  pour  out  of  the  funnel.  The  effeci 
was  great.  The  steamer,  which  was  at  i 
distance,  suddenly  changes  its  course  anc 
comes  straight  for  us. 

This  we  had  never  expected.  I  there 
fore  order  the  mast  taken  down  an< 
make  ready  for  diving.  Our  canvas  cov 
ering  disappears  from  the  conning -towe 
and  with  a  deep  bow  the  smoke-stac 
comes  down. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  sees  this  chang 
in  our  make-up,  fear  fills  his  heart.  H 
changes  his  course  and  flees,  throwin 
thick,  black  clouds  of  smoke  which  w 
admire  not  without  a  feeling  of  jealousy. 
Without  hindrance  we  again  hoist  01 
funnel.  The  masts  are  raised.  And  whi 
our  steamer  speeds  away  in  her  wil 
flight  we  laugh  so  the  tears  run  dow 
our  cheeks. 

Our  fine  disguise  which  was  intended 
let    us    pass    unnoticed    had    instead    a 
tracted  the  steamer's  attention  to  us.    I 
undoubtedly  took  us  for  a.  wreck  or  a.  sh 
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in  distress  and  came  toward  us  with  the 
kind  intentions  to  save  us.  When  he 
could  suddenly  see  himself  the  target  for 
the  devilish  cunning  of  a  foxy  [/-boat  he 
fled  precipitately. 

What  did  the  people  of  the  steamer 
think  when  they  recovered  from  their 
scare?  Maybe  they  felt  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  escape  from  the  heartless 
"pirate."  And  we,  who  would  have  been 
so  proud  if  our  disguise  had  worked  a 
little  better,  were  preparing  to  sink  below 
the  surface  to  avoid  him. 

Well,  we  thought,  "better  luck  next 
time,"  and  we  improved  our  invention 
with  the  result  that  two  days  later,  while 
throwing  off  solid  clouds  of  smoke,  we 
passed  by  a  steamer  which  we  met  without 
causing  the  least  suspicion. 


A  CLOWN'S  TRAGEDY 

IN  his  day  Tony  Denier  was  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  the  funniest 
clown  in  the  ring.  He  had  crossed  the 
seas  and  drunk  popularity  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  He  had  known  what 
it  was  to  be  a  great  figure  in  the  amusement 
world.  And  recently,  after  a  long  silence, 
his  name  appears  in  the  prints  again — not 
as  a  head-liner,  but — well,  read  what  the 
Kansas  City  Star  says  about  it: 

Tony  Denier!     His  name  was  in  print 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  many  a  year; 
tacked  to  a  little  item  down  in  a  corner  of 
the    paper,    telling    that    the    once    great 
Humpty  Dumply  clown,  now  living  in  the 
poorhouse  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  was  suing 
his  wife  to  recover  $17,000  he  lent  her 
years  ago. 
Tony  Denier  in  the  poorhouse! 
Well,   well,    what  a  puzzle  is   this  old 
'.  world,  anyway. 

And  there  was  a  period  of  many  years 
when  his  name  in  letters  three  feet  high 
was  plastered  on  every  bill-board  in  this 
country,  and  in  Europe,  too,  for  Tony 
|  Denier  was  easily  the  greatest  clown  that 
ever  lived;  and  his  appearance  at  the  head 
of  his  own  company  would  draw  a  theater 
full  of  the  best  society  in  London,  Paris, 
or  St.  Petersburg  just  as  readily  as  it  did 
to  the  old  Coates  Opera-House  in  Kansas 
City. 

Sixty-four  years   ago,    when   he  was  a 

little  snip    of    a  boy,  he  ran  away  from 

home  somewhere  back  East  and  joined  a 

i  circus  and  was   billed  as   "the  youngest 

clown."     Fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the 

\  sawdust  ring  made  him  a  master  panto- 

mimist  and  he  originated  Humpty  Dumply 

and  went  on  the  stage.     George -Fox,  the 

:  Hanlons,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  were 

imitators  of  Tony  Denier.     He  was  the 

originator.     You  just  had  to  laugh  at  him. 

He    could   make   anything   funny.      Talk 

about  laughing  at  a  crutch.     Well,  Tony 

Denier  could  make  you  almost  split  your 

sides  laughing  at  a  ladder,  or  a  loaf  of 

bread.     Remember  how  he  used  to  come 

in  carrying    a    ladder?      A    fellow   comes 

rushing  from  an  open  door.     Bing!     The 

,  ladder  gets  him   in  the  stomach.     Tonv 

i  hacks  up.     Bing!     It  hits  another  fellow 

behind.    Tony  whirls  around  to  see  what's 

behind,  and  what  fun  that  whirling  ladder 

makes,  upsetting  old  maids  and  standing 

solemn  old  gentlemen  on  their  heads! 

_Be  retired  from  the  stage,  we  are  told, 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50c  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Pay  Day— and  Nothing  to  Pay  With! 

"One  of  my  checks  has  been  raised.    You'll 
all  have  to  wait  a  few  days." 

He  always  wrote  his  checks  carefully.  This  one  was  for  only  #5. 
He  didn't  think  it  needed  to  be  protected.  But  it  fell  into  the 
wrong  hands,  as  checks  do;  somebody  "boosted"  the  amount  to 
#500  or  so — and  there  was  no  money  left  at  the  bank  for  his  payroll. 

It's  easy  to  raise  any  little  check  to  hundreds  or  thousands, 
unless  protected  by 

Protecto^raph 


Check  Writer 


(Todd 
Patents) 


mm,       mmmi       mm     gx •  5  «■  *■»  mm  mm  »   •      mm    mm    m     m      m     mm    mm    m^mmmm  mm  m^  m  yw       mm   mm  m    *   mm  m±  •      mm.   mm  *_  *  mm  mm 

g    mm    mm     mm    mw      £■     g   £m       g       mm     mm     gmm        g     m  •      3  S      m        --     mmr      W"        •        mmmg    Zm       mmm      S         "  ^t"  ^        \ff     T*      ?W       Z    7  £~    F^S      !       i^ 

wmm.  *mmmm*mm     W      99        9    mm  mm  9  W      mw     mm?  £- mm,  m?m  S  %m9      m        WW  mm  m  M  m        S  W   —        -     mm  m    mt     .m?  —  -    -     •       W 

(Amounts  in  Red;    Denominations  in  Black) 

Protecting  your  check  (which  means  protecting  your   bank 
account)    is  so  simple,   so  convenient,  so  easy 
with  this  instrument.  It  writes  and  protects 
the  full  amount  in  the  body  of  the  check, 
even  quicker  than  by  hand.      Each     ^< 
character  is  "shredded"  into  the        .- 
paper  on   the  famous  Todd  J&<. 

principle  and  inked  through 
and  through  the  fibre.  The 
crooks  will  give  your  checks 
a  wide  berth  if  you  use  the 
Protectograph  System. 

PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre  Checks  (Registered) 

Safeguarded  and  registered  like  U.  S.  bank  notes.      Forgery  proof. 
Furnished  to  users  of  Todd  machines  only.    Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Are  you  still  signing  "old  style"  checks?    Then  don't  let 

a  minute  go  by  without  sending  this  coupon  for  Free  Copy 

of  informative  little  book  on  "Check  Frauds,"  written  by 

a  well  known  detective  who  knows  the  check  raisers' 

methods.       Use    your   business    stationerv,    please,   as        /     rREE— Send  to  ad- 

.....  J        ,  .  .  .   j  '  /    dress   on  enclosed  let- 

this    book    is    sent    only   to   those   entitled    to  mmt  |^  /    terhead    your   book   on 

it   for   their  own   information.  cSP  *     check    frauds   by  a  cele- 

/    brated     detective,    and 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1899)  / 

1 143  University  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.    /    Xame 


Protects  in  two  colors 
Price  $40 


/  TODD 

PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 
/  RocWter.  N.  Y. 


/samples  of  Protectograph 
Check  Writing. 
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LIGHT^ELECTRIC 

$1685 

f.  o.  b>  Toledo 


- 


The  One  Accepted  Standard 


For  over  two  years  the  entire  elec- 
tric vehicle  industry  has  been 
striving  to  produce  this  car's  equal 
in  beauty,  lightness,  performance 
and  price. 

Electrics  are  lighter  and  lower  in 
price — 

But  the  Milburn  Light  Electric  is 
still  the  one  accepted  and  estab- 
lished standard  of  beauty,  light- 
ness and  efficiency  among  electrics. 


It  is  still   the  lightest  electric  built 
—still  the  most  economical  to  run 
— -still  the  easiest  to  operate 
— still  the  easiest  riding 

— still  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
popular  of  them  all 

— and  still  the  lowest  in  price. 

The  Milburn  was  the  first  real  light 
electric.'  And  today  it  stands 
alone — absolutely     un;ipproached 


in  its  field — the  modern  low  hung, 
roomy,  comfortable  car. 

No  car — electric  or  gasoline — can  be 
operated  at  such  small  cost. 

The  best  evidence. of  its  dominating 
position  is  the  effort  of  those  from 
whom  leadership  has  been  wrested 
to  modernize'their  cars — to  approx- 
imate Milburn  standards. 

You  must  see  this  car  to  appreciate 
it.     Dealers  in  principal  cities. 


Established  1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 


Tht   Milburn  Town  Car — outside  driven — inside  capacity 
four  passengers — a  beauty — $1905  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Automobile    Division 

Write  for  catalog 


Toledo,  Ohio 

[  The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home  charging 
problem — inexpensively— efficiently 


— 
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with  a  fortune  of  $65,000,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  He  married  the  widow  of  a 
playwright,  and  now  he  affirms  that  he 
font  her  the  major  part  of  his  fortune  to 
"keep"  for  him.  But  she  states  that  since 
the  money  was  to  "keep"  she  is  going 
to  keep  it.    Says  The  Star  of  the  situation: 

Like  many  another  man  of  the  tents  and 
the  footlights,  his  good  heart  was  his  ruin. 
He  made  so  many  millions  laugh  that  he 
thought  the  whole  world  was  as  happy- 
hearted  and  childlike  as  himself,  and  so  his 
fortune  went. 

lie  would  have  made  a  wonderful  mov- 
ing-picture actor,  for  he  was  a  born 
pantomimist,  better  and  funnier  than 
Charlie  Chaplin,  who  has  copied  much 
of  his  stuff,  unwittingly,  without  doubt, 
for  the  whole  world  of  pantomime  has 
learned  from  Tony  Denier. 

Maybe  it's  not  too  late  yet.  He  is  only 
seventy  -  seven  years  old.  Why  doesn't 
some  moving-picture  company  go  to  that 
poorhouse  and  give  Tony  a  chance?  The 
memories  revived  by  his  name  once  more 
on  a  three-sheet  poster  ought  to  draw 
a  million  or  two  of  us  into  a  theater  to 
see  him  just  once  more.  What  do  you  say, 
old  boys  who  were  first-nighters  twenty 
years  and  more  ago?  How  many  of  you 
would  pay  a  dime  to  see  Tony  Denier 
again?  What's  that?  "Every  man  Jack 
of  us,"  you  say  in  a  great  chorus  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We  knew  you 
would.  Now  let  some  film  company  go 
to  it,  and  we'll  take  old  Tony  out  of  Ihe 
poorhouse  and  fill  his  heart  with  laughter 
once  again. 

INSIDE  A  "TANK" 
T^HE  armored  "tanks,"  recalling  the 
*■  ancient  Roman  scythe-chariots,  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Somme  drive, 
(Then  they  sprang  forward  accompanied 
by  a  rain  of  shells,  and  started  across  the 
Oerman  trench-lines.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
had  been  thought  of  previously  in  the  war, 
and  yet  the  invention  is  of  so  elementary 
a  nature,  that  like  all  great  ones,  it  binngs 
up  only  the  question,  "Why  wasn't  it 
hit  upon  before?" 

Equipped  with  the  celebrated  "cater- 
pillar" locomotion,  the  "tank"  found  no 
obstacle  in  the  narrow  trenches,  while  the 
heavy  armor  protected  the  occupants  from 
all  the  shot  that  could  be  poured  out  upon 
them.  It  was  a  distinct  forward  step 
in  land  -  warfare,  and  one  that,  perhaps, 
will  do  much  toward  producing  the 
Prightfulness  which  will  make  future  wars 
impossible. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  recently  pub- 
lished a  part  of  a  diary  kept  by  a  young 
Australian  soldier  who  served  with  one  of 
these  new  enigmas  of  war.  The  excite- 
ment and  risk  of  riding  in  one  of  these 
Juggernauts  is  emphasized  by  his  graphic 
account  of  what  he  experienced  while  on 
duty.    For  instance,  we  are  told: 

Monday. 

Out  for  first  time.  Strange  sensation. 
«  orse  than  being  in  a  submarine.  At  first 
unable  to  see  anything,  but  imagined  a  lot. 
Bullets  began  to  rain  like  hailstones  on  a 


galvanized  roof  at  first,  then  like  a  series 
of  [hammer-blows.  We  passed  through  it 
all  unscathed.  Suddenly  we  gave  a  terrible 
lurch.  I  thought  we  were  booked  through. 
Lookout  said  we  were  astride  an  enemy 
trench.  "Give  them  h — ,"  was  the  order. 
We  gave  them  it.  Our  guns  raked  and 
swept  trenches  right  and  left. 

Machine  guns  brought  forward.  Started 
vicious  rattle  on  our  "hide."  Not  the 
least  impression  was  made.  Shells  began 
to  burst.  We  moved  on  and  cut  their 
ranks  to  ribbons  with  our  fire.  They  ran 
like  men  possest.  Officer,  tried]  to  rally 
them.  They  awaited  our  coming  for  a 
while.  As  soon  as  our  guns  began  to  spit 
at  them  they  were  off  once  more.  Infan- 
try rounded  them  up,  and  survivors  sur- 
rendered. Very  curious  about  us.  Stood 
open-mouthed  and  wide-eyed  watching, 
but  weren't  much  the  wiser. 

Experience  was  not  altogether  pleasant 
at  first.  "  Tank  "-sickness  is  as  bad  as  sea- 
sickness until  you  get  used  to  them. 

Tuesday. 

Off  for  another  cruise.  Peppering  begun 
at  once.  Thought  the  old  thing  was  going 
to  be  drowned  in  shower  of  bullets.  Things 
quieted  down  quickly.  Silly  blighters 
thought  they  could  rush  the  tank  like  they 
would  a  fort.  Dashed  up  from  all  sides. 
We  fired  at  them  pointblank.  Devilish 
plucky  chaps  some  of  them  for  all  their 
madness.  The  survivors  had  another  try. 
We  spat  at  them  venomously.  More  of 
them  went  down.  The  blessed  old  tub 
gave  a  sudden  jerk.  God  in  heaven, 
thought  I,  it's  good -by  to  earth;  but  it 
wasn't.  The  rain  of  bullets  resumed.  It 
was  like  as  if  hundreds  of  rivets  wen?  being 
hammered  into  the  hide  of  the  tank.  We 
rushed  through.  Soon  the  music  had 
charms,  and  we  got  to  like  the  regular 
rhythm  of  it. 

Suddenly  a  jolt,  and  our  hearts  jolted  in 
our  mouths  in  sympathy.  Nothing  doing 
in  the  mishap  line.  Only  some  unwonted 
obstacle.  Heavier  "strumming"  on  our 
keyboard  outside,  and  more  regular. 
Machine  guns  at  it  now.  Straddled  on  as 
tho  we  liked  it.  A  tremendous  thud.  The 
whole  outfit  seemed  done  for.  Nearly 
jumped  out  of  my  skin.  Looked  at  each 
other,  and  wronder,ed  what  it  was.  Still  a 
roof  over  our  heads,  thank  God.  Thought 
we  had  got  on  the  rocky  road  to  Dublin, 
but  it  was  only  another  trench.  Our 
"spitting  devils"  opened  fire  and  swept 
the  trench  clear  of  the  enemy  right  and  left. 

Wednesday. 
Early  start.  Roughest  voyage  yet. 
Waves  of  fire  seemed  to  break  over  us. 
Tremendous  crash.  Then  another,  and 
several  others  at  intervals.  Silence  for  a 
time.  Party  came  to  meet  us  outside 
the  village.  Very  stout  old  gentleman  in 
front.  Thought  it  was  the  Mayor  and 
village  big-pots  to  give  us  a  civic  welcome. 
Mistaken.  They  meant  to  give  warm 
reception,  but  not  as  we  understood  the 
word.  Let  fly  with  machine  guns.  Then 
tried  silly  boarding-tactics.  We  laughed. 
Ours  guns  answered  theirs.  Tank  Recep- 
tion Committee  dispersed  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  flame;  no  trailing  clouds  of 
glory.  Fat  old  gentleman  only  visible 
member  of  deputation.  Stood  open- 
mouthed.  Purple  with  rage.  Tank  bon 
down.  Old  gent  started  to  run.  Funnier 
than  a  sack-race.  Old  gent  thing  himself 
to  earth  with  many  signs  of  surrender. 

The    remaining    four    days — the    diary 


IF  YOU  have  just  enough 
gasoline  in  your  tank  to 
take  you  to  your  destina- 
tion—  you  put  in  a  little 
more.  You  may  not  need 
it;  but  it  is  comforting  to 
have  it  there. 

BHMVIft 

fiwmmmi 

take  you  everywhere  quick- 
ly and  economically.  Their 
Indented  Tread  is  to  guard 
against  the  unexpected.  It's 
the  "little  more"  that  WE 
have  put  in. 


Is  your  car  tired 
— or  are  you? 


■fflREsT   Try  BATAVIAS 


1 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New  York 
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LIGHTS 
THE  HOME 


SEPARATES 
THE  CREAM 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 


BETTERS  living  conditions — 
and  pays  for  itself  in  time 
and  labor  saved. 

Time  is  money — 

And  Delco-Light  saves  time  by  doing  the 
chores — by  churning  the  butter  and 
separating  the  cream — by  pumping  the 
water  and  washing  the  clothes — by 
adding  hours  to  the  working  time  of 
everybody  about  the  farm. 

At  the  same  time  Delgo-Light  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  clean,  brilliant  and 
safe  light  for  house  and  barn. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  plant  for 
generating  electricity. 

It  runs  in  gasoline,  gas  or  kerosene,  and 
is  so  simple  a  child  can  care  for  it. 


CHURNS 
THE  BUTT6B 


The  price  ,  QOItL     f.  o.  b. 

complete  is  «P*»  •  *>    Dayton 

$375  in  Canada 

Let  u*  tell  you  more  about  it— Write  for  the 
Delco-Light  book 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

Distributors  in  all  principal  cities 


WASHES 
THE   CLOTHES 


Operates 
the  vacuum 

CLEANER 


SIXTY  YEARS 

o^f/ieTHEATER 

This  just  published  book  by 

John    Ranked    Towse,   vet- 

r.n  critic  of  the  New  York 

vening  Post,  will  appeal  alike 
to  lovers  of    the  drama   and  of 
literature.     The    author 
of  all  the  great  stars  and 
-er  lights  of  the  past  half 
century  with    familiar   freedom 
I   wide  insight.     He   tells   of 
their  charart'  ;rs  and  careers,  of  their  purely  human  as 
blii      de     and  ri   ■     oni    a  <  lear  and 

comprehensive  view  of  the  art. with  all  its  changes,  from  the  flays 
of  Charles  Kean  to  the  present  time.     A  most  fascinating  and  ID 
tcrestinar  review  is  provided  of  the  work  of  such  sterling  popular 
favorites  an  Edwin  Booth,  Charlotte  Oushman.  Marv  Anderson, 
Joseph   Jefferson.  Ada    Rehan,   Lester  Wallack,  Julia  Marlowe, 

Slchard  Mansfield,  and  a  host  of  others.     T>i#-  volume  w  beautified 
7    Dearly    one    hundred    HlustratfonB   of   our    Kreat   actors   and 
ectre^.es  in  their  best-known  rol 

i2mo.  Cloth,  480  pp.,  $2. so;  by  mail,  $2.66. 

FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Oept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send  2  Cents 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch -finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

Slate  size  and  which  style  wanted 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Drpt  C.  Barton.  Htu 


covers  a  week  in  the  armored  car — are 
fully  as  eventful.  The  value  of  the  ' '  tan  k ' ' 
in  going  squarely  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, behind  the  lines,  is  brought  out  in 
the  narration  of  what  occurred  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  week,  and  afterward.  The 
entry  reads- 

Thursday. 
Got  into  the  village,  and  passed  down 
between  two  irregular  rows  of  wrecked 
houses.  Hundreds  came  rushing  up  from 
cellars  and  from  behind  ruins  to  see  us. 
Some  had  eyes  staring  out  of  head. 
Looked  surprized  and  even  frightened. 
One  blighter  made  a  rush  at  us  with  a 
clubbed  rifle.  Made  a  terrible  swipe  at  the 
tank.  Smashed  his  rifle,  and  made  a  nasty 
noise  on  our  roof.  Hurt  himself  more 
than  he  hurt  us.  Off  for  a  joy-ride  after 
some  who  took  to  flight  as  we  came  up. 

Friday. 

Early  afloat.  Usual  showers  of  bullets 
and  a  few  shells  on  the  way.  Got  right 
across  a  trench.  Made  the  sparks  fly. 
Enemy  terrified.  Tried  to  run,  but 
couldn't  keep  it  up  under  our  fire.  Threw 
up  the  sponge,  and  surrendered  in  batches. 
One  cheeky  chap  said  he  didn't  think  it 
was  fair  to  fight  with  such  things.  We 
said  that  was  our  affair,  and  we  could 
stand  the  racket  Germany  cared  to  make 
over  it.  Asked  one  chap  if  ho  thought  we 
should  have  got  permission  from  the  Kaiser 
before  using  them.  Didn't  see  the  joke. 
Took  about  200  prisoners.  Killed  and 
wounded  as  many  more.  Tired  out  when 
through. 

Saturday. 

On  the  move  before  breakfast.  Terrible 
crash  first  go-off.  Thought  we  had  collided 
with  a  wandering  world.  Weathered  the 
storm.  Got  busy  on  enemy  trenches. 
Enemy  tried  a  surprize  for  infantry — 
Yorkskiremen — advancing  to  attack.  We 
tried  a  surprize,  too,  and  ours  came  off 
first.  Huns  weren't  pleased.  Didn't  think 
it  was  playing  the  game  according  to  Pots- 
dam rules.  We  waddled  into  their  ambush 
for  the  attacking  troops.  Never  saw  men 
so  frightened.  Fled  panic-stricken  in  all 
directions.  Only  a  few  chaps  stayed  behind 
and  tried  to  stop  us  by  machine-gun  fire. 
Smashed  them  to  bits,  and  left  their 
machine  guns  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
Yorkshiremen  they  hoped  to  surprize. 

Went  snorting  after  the  enemy  wherever 
we  could  find  them.  Their  losses  were 
terrible.  Later,  strong  detachments  tried 
to  make  their  way  back  supported  by  big 
guns.  Lined  up  across  the  road,  and  gave 
them  hot  time.  Every  time  they  tried. to 
rush  through  we  ripped  their  ranks  to  bits. 
At  last  they  gave  it  up.    Very  wise  of  them. 

Sunday. 

Better  day,  better  deed.  Fritz  didn't 
think  that.  Blighters  opened  rifle-fire  on 
us  at  200  yards.  It  went  like  water  off  a 
duck's  back.  Fritz  couldn't  make  it  out. 
Kept  up  the  fire,  but  got  a  bit  nervous  as 
the  blessed  old  thing  kept  waddling  up  to 
him.  Ladled  out  death  as  you  might  vamp 
out  indifferent  music  from  a  hurdy-gurdy. 
Fritz  got  fits.  No  fight  left  in  him.  Prison- 
ers scared  to  death.  Some  of  them  acted 
as  fcho  they  believed  that  we  used  our  tanks 
For  making  sausages  oul  <>f  prisoners.  We 
bad  a  lot  of  trouble  explaining  that  once 
they  surrendered  they  were  safe. 

Finished  an  exciting  week.  Got  plenty 
of  fun,  but  one  wants  a  good  rest  after  a 
spell  with  a  tank. 
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to  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
not  much  of  a  favorite.  He  also  expatiates 
on  the  need  of  sonic;  new  coin  values  as 
well  as  plenty  of  dimes,  since  nothing  costs 
a  nickel  nowadays.     He  exclaims: 

How  convenient  it  would  be  if  we  had  a 
6-cent  piece  and  an  8-cent  piece,  just  as 
we  used  to  have  a  3-cent  piece  and  a  2-cent 
piece.  In  this  day  of  coin  in  the  multiple  of 
the  nickel,  commodities  that  sell  for  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  can,  it  seems,  be  raised 
in  price  only  by  a  five-cent  leap.  Bakers, 
barbers,  street  railways,  etc.,  do  not  like 
to  mulct  the  public,  but  they  are  obliged 
to  or  else  face  bankruptcy.  With  coin 
in  its  present  denominations  a  barber  can 
not  raise  the  price  of  his  shaves  without 
doing  so  by  a  great  increase  in  per  cent, 
of  his  commodity — the  shave.  Shaves 
used  to  be  10  cents,  they  were  increased  to 
15;  that  is  a  jump  of  50  per  cent.  Of  course, 
it  would  have  been  much  worse  if  this 
had  happened  to  house -rents  instead  of 
shaves,  but  at  that  the  barbers  might 
have  been  spared  the  pain  of  subjecting 
the  victim  of  their  art  to  a  50  per  cent, 
rise  in  price  if  the  Government  were  only 
thoughtful  enough  to  have  coined,  say,  a 
12-eent  piece.  The  same  with  the  bakers. 
How  handy  a  6-cent  piece  would  be  at  this 
time  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  advance 
in  bread.  Giving  but  one  coin  instead 
of  two  for  a  purchase  never  seems  so  bad 
a  case  of  being  bled,  and  then  the  annoy- 
ance of  making  change  is  avoided.  There 
are  street-railways  that  can  make  no 
money  carrying  patrons  at  a  nickel  fare; 
there  are  other  railways  that  get  fat  on 
carrying  them  at  a  nickel  and  could  afford 
to  transport  passengers  at  3  cents  a  piece. 
Why  not  have  a  6-cent  piece  and  a  return 
to  the  old  3-cent  piece? 


A  CONTENTED   EDITOR 

EDITORS  all  have  their  troubles.  If 
you  believe  what  they  say,  very  few 
of  them  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  They 
would  all  change  to-morrow,  they  say,  if 
they  could  find  "just  the  sort  of  work  they 
liked."  But  the  trouble  appears  to  be 
that  all  the  work  they  find  is  even  less  de- 
sirable than  editing.  Thus — "An  editor's 
life  is  not  a  happy  one."  But  now  and 
then  there  is  an  exception,  for  recently  a 
contributor  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  con- 
fest  that  he  was  a  truly  happy  editor. 
Without  shame  or  fear  of  being  misbelieved, 
lie  admitted  it.  Editing  a  newspaper  was 
the  happiest  of  his  day's  activities! 

Reading  that  statement  one  would  know 
at  once  that  there  was  some  string  to  it, 
some  catch  in  the  statement  that  made  the 
happy  editor's  reasons  quite  obvious.  And, 
Miif  enough,  there  is.  He  was  in  the 
army,  and  his  work  as  an  editor  relieves 
him  from  all  other  military  duties.  No 
wonder  he  likes  it!     He  tells  us  about  it: 

I  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  fresh  (i.e., 
frozen)  meat,  serving  both  the  British  and 
the  French  armies.     My  customers  took 
about  a  hundred  tons  a  day,  and  as  I  had 
to  account  for  every  hind  of  beef  or  car- 
cass of  mutton  that  left  our  cold-storage 
;  depot,    the    job    had    its    responsibilities. 
i  One  day  in  March  an  orderly  presented 
j  me  with  an  official  message.     "Report  at 


Carry  on  a  Larger  Business 

<& — 

The  modern  merchant  builds  for  tomorrow. 

Store  space  is  enlarged  —  sales  men  and 
women  are  trained  to  more  efficiency  —  office 
methods  are  systematized  —  customer  service 
is  improved  —  no  item  of  business -building 
value  is  overlooked. 

That  is  why  the  delivery  service  must  be  modernized 
to  the  minute. 

The  store  in  the  illustration  above  has  just  found  it 
necessary  to  double  their  floor  space  —  they  now  occupy 
an  entire  city  block. 

They  operate  a  Fleet  of  Federal  Trucks  for  delivery. 
They  have  Federalized  and  Business  is  Booming. 

You  can  carry  on  a  larger  Business  and  Build  for 
the  Future  with  Federal  Trucks. 

Why  don't  you  investigate?  We  will  give  you  some 
valuable  information. 

Write  for  the    "Blue   Book  of  Traffic." 

-FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.- 


Detroit,  Michigan 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  ot  woman  who  investigates. 
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There  is  nothing  but  practical  wa 
tions  in  this  book,  "\\  here  to  K- 
Car."    that   will    start    you    right   on 
the  private  traratre  question.     If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 
WHTTAKER-GLBSSNER  COMPANY 
Dept.  D.  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
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"Nick" 


Nick  and  Pull 

—  and 

make  pencils  last  longer 

No  waste  of  whittling,  which  shaves 
two-thirds  the  lead  away;  no  waste  of 
time;  no  waste  of  energy.  Just  the 
easiest  way  imaginable  to  sharpen  a  pen- 
cil— -simply  "nick  and  pull"  the  paper 
ribbon  off  a  Blaisdell!  Done  in  an 
instant — and  you  have  a  smooth,  easy- 
writing  lead,  quick  to  work  for  you  and 
slow  to  wear  away. 

The  Blaisdell  is  used  by  the  most 
progressive  people  everywhere  and  by  the 
biggest  business  concerns  in  the  country, 
such  as  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company,  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
General  Electric  Company.  They  buy 
:hem  for  their  economy  and  efficiency. 
Why  don't  you,  too? 

Blaisdell  202,  with  eraser,  just  "fills  the 
)ill"  for  bookkeeper,  stenographer  and  all 
>ffice  workers.    60c  a  dozen.    $6  a  gross. 

Blaisdell  151  blue  pencil  caps  the  climax 
A  its  class.  Outsells  all  other  blue  pencils 
combined.    $1  a  dozen.    #10.80  a  gross. 

Blaisdell  spun  glass  ink  eraser  is  a  per- 
ect  boon  to  office  workers.  Takes  blots  out 
n  a  jiffy.  Sharpens  like  a  Blaisdell  pencil. 
Lasts  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  eraser, 
ind  costs  only  10c. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils — etfery  kind 
or  every  purpose,  including  Regular,  Colored,  Copy- 
ng,  Indelible,  Extra  Thick,  China  Marking,  Metal 
Marking,  Lumberman's  and  Railroad  Pencils.  All 
irades  and  all  degrees  of  hardness.  Stationers  every- 
where sell  Blaisdell  pencils.  Ask  yours  for  Blaisdells 
oday ! 


Pull" 


Nick 

and 
Pull 

the  modern  way 
to  sharpen  a  pencil 


once  to  the  Brigadier-General  at  Army 
Headquarters,"  it  said.  So  on  went  my 
best  uniform  and  over  the  side  went  I. 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  my  cold- 
storage  depot  was  the  Steamship  Pecuare, 
well  known  in  the  banana  trade  and  duly 
fitted  with  a  freezing  apparatus  covering 
four  roomy  hatches. 

Ashore,  I  found  the  brigadier. 

"You  understand  newspaper  work,"  he 
began:  "I  want  you  to  edit  The  Balkan 
News." 

I  saluted — and  here  I  am,  quite  the  most 
conspicuous  editor  in  Saloniki. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  I  had  better 
explain  the  sheet  I  was  ordered  to  take 
over.  In  November,  1915,  when  the  Brit- 
ish first  landed,  a  local  firm  of  printers  and 
newspaper  owners  decided  to  speculate  in  a 
daily  paper  for  "Tommy."  There  was  no 
opposition;  the  whole  of  the  Saloniki  Ex- 
peditionary Force  would  be  at  their  mercy. 
They  hired  the  one  English-speaking  person 
available,  purchased  a  copious  supply  of 
paste,  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen  British 
newspapers  and  butted  in.  For  news  they 
went  to  Army  Headquarters  and  were  given 
the  daily  sheet  that  comes  by  wireless; 
also  they  had  the  use  of  the  news-service 
of  two  local  papers.  The  Balkan  News,  as 
we  first  knew  it,  was  therefore  a  thing  of 
scissors  and  paste,  varied  by  a  sprinkling 
of  indifferently  edited  or  translated  tele- 
grams. To  add  to  the  comedy,  the  person 
in  charge  was  a  hot  pro-German,  possibly 
an  agent,  tho  hardly  in  a  position  to  do 
much  harm.  Our  General  Staff  had  de- 
cided to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  situ- 
ation, and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
proprietors — hot  Ententistes — had  cast 
about  for  an  officer  familiar  with  news- 
paper work.  Apparently  I  was  the  most 
conspicuous  of  such  fauna. 

The  editor  adds  that  he  has  had  The 
News  about  a  month,  and,  with  the  vanish- 
ing of  scissors  and  paste-pot,  the  business 
has  increased  incredibly.  The  press  alone 
limits  the  circulation,  he  declares,  and  space 
the  number  of  advertisers.  In  short,  he 
holds  what  he  calls  the  ideal  editorship — 
plenty  of  advertising,  plenty  of  circulation, 
plenty  of  contributions.  And,  among  the 
other  reasons  for  calling  the  position  ideal, 
he  states: 

An  ideal  feature  of  my  present  "divar- 
shon"  is  that  none  of  us  works  for  money. 
I  edit  for  fun,  my  assistant  editor  (another 
officer)  does  likewise,-  and  so  does  Rifleman 
Gulliver,  who  subedits.  Each  of  us  re- 
ceives our  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  there 
it  ends.  We  are  excused  all  other  duties. 
Our  contributors  are  in  the  same  happy 
plight,  excepting  the  dutios.  Our  contrib- 
utors, however,  are  our  readers.  All  the 
editor  has  to  do  is  to  wade  through  about 
thirty  manuscripts  every  morning,  pick  out 
the  best  ones,  and  send  them  to  the  printer. 
I  have  a  three-page  sheet  to  fill — a  bare  six 
or  seven  thousand  words,  and  a  third  of  this 
space  is  devoted  to  news.  This  last  item 
comes  to  Army  Headquarters  by  wireless 
from  the  fleet  and  gives  us  little  trouble. 

Another  ideal  feature  is  the  absence  of 
competition,  so  while  I  cater  for  everybody 
1  need  pander  to  no  one.  The  ordinary 
editor  often  refuses  a  poem  or  an  essay  be- 
cause it  is  "above  the  heads"  of  his  readers. 
I  have  no  such  concern.  A  youthful  Keats, 
(  hatterton,  or  Meredith  would  find  instant 
appreciation  in  The  Balkan  Nc :ws.  Probably  | 
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HAYNER  CIGARS 
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PARCEL  POST  PAID 

rpHIS  is  a  special  box  containing  20  Hayner 
A  Standards  and  5  Hayner  Panetelas — two 
of  our  popular  brands — which  we  want  you 
to  try  so  you  may  appreciate  how  fine  they 
are  and  what  a  great  saving 
our  "Direct  from  Factory'* 
plan  of  selling  means  to  you. 

5  Cigars  Free 

The  20  Hayner  Standards  come 
to  you  at  our  regular  price  of  5c 
each — the  five  Hayner  Pane- 
telas are  included  absolutely 
free  so  you  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  both  shapes  In 
size,  quality  and  workmanship, 
we  guarantee  these  cigars  to  be 
equal  to  the  finest  you  can  buy 
at  your  dealer's  at  3  for  25c. 

Hayner  Standards 

Are  hand -made,  long  filler 
cigars  — Londres  6hape  — 4  7/8 
inches  long— a  choice  blend  of 
genuine  imported  Havana  and 
finest  domestic  tobaccos  with 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  —  a 
mild,  sweet  and  delightful 
smoke  we  offer  regularly  at  50 
forS2.50  — postpaid.  Hayner 
Panetelas  are  the  same  price  as 
our  Standards— panetela  shape 
— a  long,  cool,  even  smoking 
cigarthatisimmensely  popular. 

Direct  from  Factory 

Do  as  thousands  of  other  men 
are  doing— send  us  your  order 
— save  the  profits  of  the  whole- 
saler, jobber  and  dealer  — cut 
out  the  expense  of  traveling 
men,  store  rent,  clerk  hire  and 
other  items  of  cost  you  pay 
when  you  buy  cigars  over  the 
counter.  We  sell  'Direct  from 
Factory"  to  you— and  offer  you 
Hayner  cigars — fine,  fresh  and 
fragrant— at  the  factory  price. 

Our  Money-Back  Offer 

Take  us  upon  this  introductory 

offer  — get   acquainted  with 

Hayner  Cigars —when  they 

arrive— smoke  8  or  10— lay  aside 

all  prejudice  —  forget  the  low 

price— judge  these   cigars 

squarely  on  their  merits  — and 

if  you  don't  find  them  pleasing 

in  every  way,  send  back  the 

balance  at  our  expense  and  we    Cut  showsexact 

will  return  your  $1.00  without    size  of  Hayner 

a  word.  Standards. 

Don't  wait— get  your  order  in  the  mail  today. 
You  can't  lose— we  take  all  the  risk  and  stand 
all  the  expense  if  we  fail  to  please  you. 
Address  our  nearest  office 
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THE  VICTORIA  CROSS— Its  Heroes  and 

Their  Valor 

ByD.  H.  PARRY 

522  of  those  medals  have  been  thus  faf 
awarded,  and  each  has  been  won  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deadliest  perils  to  its 
owner,  a  stirring  and  terrible  romance  hang- 
ing around  them  all.  The  entire  history  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  and  the  stories  of  those  who 
have  won  it,  are  here  told.  Uifi  thick  !2ino 
volume,  illustrated,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
364  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I  would  choke  off  a  Chesterton  or  an  Oscar 
Wilde  as  too  given  to  fireworks,  and  the 
yellow  journalist  with  a  sensational  and 
overloaded  story  would  promptly  get 
shown  the  door.  I  edit  for  the  average 
healthy  individual,  and  for  an  editor  so 
constituted  Thomas  Atkins  and  his  officers 
are  the  ideal  contributors.  And  only  once 
have  I  attempted  a  scoop.  It  happened 
this  way. 

There  was  an  air-raid  at  5.30  one  morn- 
ing. I  stood  on  the  roof  of  my  hotel  and 
watched  it  till  all  the  glass  went  and  my 
perch  shook  like  a  jelly.  So  the  rest  of  the 
show  had  to  be  observed  from  the  quay. 
An  air-raid  is  really  rather  exciting  if  one 
has  plenty  of  company,  if  one  is  wide-awake 
and  in  good  physical  condition,  and  if  one 
has  not  the  bad  hick  to  get  hit.  The  thing 
lasted  a  good  half-hour  and  then,  still  in 
pajamas  and  overcoat,  I  went  to  the  office 
and  stopt  the  press.  We  were  the  only 
morning  paper  in  Saloniki  that  had  an  ac- 
count of  the  raid.  Otherwise  I  have  not 
yielded  to  "the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age,"  and  I'm  afraid  that  this  sole  occasion 
was  regarded  rather  more  as  sporting  than 
as  commercial. 


HAVE  A  BITE  OF  BEETHOVEN? 

HvO  not  be  surprized  if  the  hostess  puts 
-1— "  this  question.  It's  not  because  the 
high  cost  of  living  has  forced  us  to  oat  music 
or  to  hear  a  symphony  and  imagine  we 
have  dined.  It's  all  due  to  the  recent 
pronunciamento  of  a  professor  of  music 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  says 
that  music  can  be  tastod  as  well  as  heard. 
His  theory  is  that  if  we  have  a  "sweet" 
tune,  why  not  a  sour,  or  bitter,  or  flat  one? 
And  as  a  result,  all  the  composers  may  be 
labeled  as  if  they  were  foods,  and  the  very 
instruments  which  make  the  tones  go  on 
record  as  producers  of  some  article  of  diet. 
The  man  who  cares  for  nothing  but  a 
sentimental  ballad,  the  sort  they  chant  at 
twilight,  is  the  man  who  would  overeat  of 
marrons  glaces.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
observes  of  the  relationship  betwoen  food 
and  music: 

Verily,  these  are  wondrous  days  of  dis- 
covery in  the  field  of  music.  Yet  a  little 
w  bile  and  we  shall  all  be  eating  it,  seeing  it, 
and  smelling  it.  It  will  do  away  with  doc- 
tor bills  and  put  a  big  crimp  in  the  cost  of  - 
living,  thereby  adding  to  its  already  great 
utility  as  a  soother  of  the  savage  breast. 

A  few  of  the  elect — the  blazers  of  the  way 
-are  now  profiting  by  the  strange  things 
they  have  learned,  and  they  are  calling, 
mailing  to  the  rest  of  us  to  come  on  in  where 
the  music  is  fine. 

A  wealthy  Chicago  business  man  has  dis- 
"\«'red  that  he  can  cure  his  shattered 
serves  with  ragtime,  so  he  has  sailed  away 
m  his  yacht  for  a  long  cruise,  with  orders 
to  an  accompanying  orchestra  to  feed  him 
■  all  day  long  on  syncopation,  and  other  or- 
ders that  ho  bo  lured  from  sleep  each  dawn 
«'th  the  roll  of  an  organ.  A  young 
sculptor  is  chopping  the  husk  off  the 
marble  and  is  finding  beautiful  symphonies, 
anas,  concertos,  adagios,  bass  clefs,  ca- 
denzas, and  all  sorts  of  things. 

Indeed,  and  yet  a  few  more  years  we  shall 
'"'  wondering  whether  we  shall  have  clari- 
net or  French  horn  for  dinner,  and  we  shall 
bo  askmg  the  guest  of  honor  if  he  won't 


INVENTORY 
-9- 


In  spite  of  the  time  you  spend  and  the 

care  you  take  with  a  mentally  figured  and 

checked  Inventory,  there  is  always  back 

in  your  mind  a  question  mark  over  that 

fallible  human  equation. 

Now,  just  to  the  extent  your  Inven- 
tory is  off,  your  Gross  Profit  figure  will 
be  wrong;  and  your  Net  Profit  is  only  what's  left  after  deducting  Expense 
from  the  Gross. 

The  figures  you  get  with  a  Comptometer  and  the  Detachable  Total-Strip 
Inventory  Sheet,  are  not  subject  to  doubt.  When  the  first  extensions  are 
detached  and  the  second  operator— without  knowing  the  results  of  the  first 
extension — refigures  the  sheets,  then,  if  the  two  totals  agree,  you  should 
worry."  If  they  don't  agree,  it  doesn't  take  long  to  find  out  why  and 
where. 

And  besides  the  ACCURACY  of  it,  it 
is  so  much  EASIER,  QUICKER  and 
CHEAPER. 

Time  saving  and  accuracy  considered, 
the  Comptometer  will  pay  for  itself  on 
Inventory  alone.  Yet  that  service  is 
merely  incidental  to  its  everyday  use  on 
Proving,  Postings,  Balancing  Accounts, 
Footing  Trial  Balance,  Extending  and 
Footing  Invoices,  Figuring  Payroll, 
Costs,  etc. 

Let  a  Comptometer  man  figure  a 
few  pages  of  Inventory  for  you  and 
see  how  easily  and  rapidly  you  can 
handle  this  disagreeable  work  on 
the  Comptometer.  Such  a  dem- 
onstration is  at  your  command  with- 
out cost  or  obligation. 

Ask  for  free  sample  Detachable 
Total-Strip  Inventory  Sheet t 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1731  North  Paulina  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Speaking  to  a  body  of  ac- 
countants, the  Auditor  of  a 
well-known  Electrical  Concern 
recently  said: 

Without  an  hour  of  overtime, 
our  Inventory  was  calculated 
and  recalculated  on  the  Compt- 
ometer at  a  labor  cost  of  8ic 
per  thousand  calculations  as 
against  S3. 83  per  thousand  for 
the  same  work  when  done  by 
mental  figure  clerks. 


with  the  COMPTOMETERand  DETACHABLE  TOTAL  STRIP 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  DOUBT    OF  ACCURACY 


STUDY  LAW  Accountant 


30  Days 

FREE 


Let    us  prove   to  your    entire 
satisfaction,   at    our    expense 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  in  law  In  America. 
After  this  30  day  tree  trial  you 
can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other  law  course  in  existence- 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  It  costing  you  a   penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recounized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B.— by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mail.  Over 
50O  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bai 
examination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  In 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and"  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  C0LLE6E  OF  LAW,  1 1 00  Advertising  Bldg .  ,Ch iMgO 


K  .orutive    Accountants    command    b'»r  salaries.     Thousands   of   firm* 
need  tfaem.    Only  2,000   Certifie  coantuta  in  V.  S.     Many 

are  earning  $3,  N)  a  year.      We  train  you  quickly  by  n 

spare  nine  for  C.  IV  A.  Bxaroinattoi  $  or  executive  ■< 
Knowledge   of    Bookkeeping  nnneceasarj    ■■  jrepare  you 

f  i  mb  croumi  np.    Courae   personally  i'haae. 

I.L.M..  I'.   IV   A.      e\  Secretary  Illinois    State  Board   of  Exiir 

tancj  .  ami  Large  staff  of  expert-*.  L*>w  tuition  fee — easy  term> 
now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  fa*.-- 

La  Sail*  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-HB.  Chicago.  III. 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  0.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain.  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold.  $2.00  ia  U.S..  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  anv  time  without  question 

3  SIZES- -SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIUM  and  LVRGF 

Comfortable  »nd  Convenient.     Information  on  Request 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  IIOOLEIURB,  »*..  801  12 
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Quality  pipes  at 
popular  prices, 
made  by  the 
makers  of 


GENUINE 

FRENCH 

BRIAR 


BRIGHTON  35*onJuP 

WINDSOR  50«onduP 

STRATFORD  75'anJuP 

W.D.C.HAND  MADE  $l°°andup 


SOLID 

VULCANITE 

BITS 

Here    \ 
are  two 
of  24 
standard 
shapes  in 
which  these 
four  grades  are 
made.  All  bear  the 
W.D.C.  triangle  ~ 
the  sign  of  honest 
pipe  value.  ♦  *  # 

WM.DEMUTH  &CO. 

NEW  YORK 


WD 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  every 
meriean  borne  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Have  SE-MENT-OL  ready 
for  instant  use  when 
your  radiator  leaks. 

SE-MENT-OL  is  the  orig- 
inal self-acting  radiator 
cement. 

Dissolve  it  in  the  hot  water 
of  your  radiator.  Run 
engine  until  leaking  stops. 
Time,  ten  minutes!  Drain 
and  refill  with  fresh  water 
and  your  radiator  is  like- 
new.  Repairs  several  leaks 
as  quickly  as  one. 

Ask  any  dealer.    Price  75c 

Look  for  the  pumpkin-' 

Makers  of  the  "  Chemically  Correct "  line 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,   Ohio 


take  some  more  of  the  piano  and  have  his 
»lass  refilled  with  good  old  Stradivari  of 
the  vintage  of  1696.  And  the  yokel  at^the 
other  end  of  the  table  will  be  spilling  the 
bass  drum  on  his  shirt  front  and  asking  his 
neighbor  to  please  pass  the  trombone. 
Best  of  all  will  be  the  demi-tasse  of  cymbals 
served  in  the  library  to  the  rich  flavor  of 
an  El  Piccolo  from  a  new  box. 

To  be  ill  will  be  a  joy  if  one  may  get  well 
by  chewing  organ  pealings  and  taking  the 
third  movement  of  a  concerto  every  two 
hours  as  long  as  they  last.  And  son  will 
run  down  to  the  corner  and  get  two  ounces 
of  ragtime  for  the  convalescent. 

Better  still  will  be  the  day  when  the  jad- 
ed business  man  may  touch  a  button  and 
wallow  in  the  balm  of  the  sonata  evoked 
from  the  stone  cornice  just  outside  the  win- 
dow. By  touching  several  buttons  he  will 
be  able  to  summon  a  whole  brass  band  to 
drown  out  the  aggressive  monotone  of  the 
book-agent. 

Who  said  the  war  and  its  aftermath  are 
going  to  take  all  the  joy  out  of  this  fretful 
life  of  ours? 

Apropos  of  the  same  thing,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star  is  moved  to  remark  that 
there  is  more  to  music  than  a  mere  labora- 
tory study.  You  can't  take  music  to 
pieces  and  perform  satisfactory  operations 
in  skin-grafting  upon  the  parts.  It  is  a 
case  of  all  or  nothing.  This  is  the  im- 
pression we  get  on  reading  through  the 
opinion  of  that  paper.  We  read,  for 
instance: 

The  learned  gentlemen  who  lecture  on 
music  in  our  large  institutions  for  edu- 
cation seem  possest  with  the  idea  that 
no  one  is  equipped  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand music  unless  able  simultaneously  to 
submit  each  note  to  laboratory  tests.  A 
number  of  years  ago  we  were  told  that  each 
musical  sound  has  a  definite  color.  The 
information  advanced  was  convincing,  but 
it  afforded  no  opportunity  for  practical 
application.  We  went  to  our  concerts  in 
full  expectation  that,  as  the  sounds  from  a 
Beethoven  symphony  rose  to  the  prosce- 
nium, our  newly  enlightened  eyes  would 
see  floating  thereon  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow. 

We  were  quite  confident  pf  being  able  to 
judge  whether  the  concert-master  had 
flatted  on  his  upper  notes  by  the  particular 
shade  of  mauve  or  pink  which  denoted 
the  particular  sound.  We  attributed  our 
failure  to  do  this  to  spiritual  color-blindness. 
This  discovery,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
lessen  our  enjoyment  of  the  symphony. 

The  color  theory  having  somewhat  faded 
from  memory,  the  music-loving  world  is 
now  once  more  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  a 
Chicago  professor  who  declares  that  various 
musical  instruments  produce  various  flavors 
in  the  mouth. 

The  list  of  instruments  suggested  such  a 
rich  and  varied  feast  that  we  rushed  home 
and  tried  the  overture  from  "Oberon"  on 
our  phonograph,  fully  expecting  to  dine 
lieartily  and  without  cost.  The  result  was 
disappointing.  Substituting  Wagner  for 
Weber,  we  opened  our  mouth  expectanl  ly 
and  grew  steadily  weaker  for  lack  of  actual 
pabulum.  Then  we  gave  it  up  and  rele- 
gated the  musical  hash  theory  to  the  garret 
to  keep  company  with  the  supposed  seven- 
hued  symphony  which  had  never  shown  a 
color. 

We  are  now  content  to  take  our  music 


T^CONOMY  is  not  a 
-'— 4  matter  of  price — the 
number  of  days'  wear 
and  the  satisfaction  you 
get  is  the  true  measure 
of  value.  Put  on  a  pair 
of  Florsheims  —  have 
comfort  from  the  first  to 
the  last  day's  wear.  Six 
to  nine  dollars. 

There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style  you  prefer. 
We'll  give  you  his  name 
and  mail  booklet,  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 

The  FlorsheimShoeCo. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Gothic — 
One  of  two 
hundred 
styles — 
Look  for 
name 
in  shoe. 
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UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  Hip  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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VOCALSTYLE  Music  Rolls  en- 
able  you  to  sing  as  well  as  to  play. 
They  give  you  not  only  the  in- 
strumental part  hand-played  by  lead- 
ing pianists  but  the  words  of  the  song 
printed  in  the  margin  opposite  the 
melody  notes,  and  interpretation  marks 
telling  how  to  sing  each  syllable  as  a 
trained  vocalist  would  sing  it. 


Isiyl. 


e 

THE   COMPLETE 

SONG    ROLL 

^/cmcr-/o/cfy&c/  Wo/CG-rrtocTG 

To  attract  your  attention  to  their  ex- 
traordinary merits  at  once  we  offer 
$100  for  the  best  letter  telling  how 
they  help  you  sing.  59  other  prizes. 
Contest  closes  December  31. 

Send  today  for  Contest  Circular  tell- 
ing how  you  can  try  Vocalstyte Rolls. 

The  Vocalstyle  Mu«ic  Co.,    33  E.  6lh  St.,  Cincinnati 
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By  E.  W.  HATCH 


4  4  "\  TOT]  can't  guess  the  most  important  im- 
|f    provement  I'm  putting  into  my  new 
plant,"  said  a  millionaire  friend  to  me 
at  luncheon  the  other  day. 


m 


I  mentioned  sprinkler  systems,  prismatic 
windows,  and  advanced  air  renewal  systems. 

"Got  them  all,"  said  he;  "consider  them  part 
of  a  modern  building.  But  there's  one  thing 
which  speeds  up  actual  production  more  than 
anything  else — saves  valuable  time  and  injects 
real  'action'  into  the  whole  organization — and 
that's  the  Automatic  Telephone." 

"Who  do  you  rent  it  from?"  I  inquired. 

"Rent  nothing,"  said  my  successful  friend, 
"we  own  it — and  it's  the  best  investment  an 
up-to-date  business  can  make  today." 

"I've  heard  something  about  that  telephone 
service,"  I 
admitted, 
"but  tell  me, 
please,  what 
made  you 
take  it  up?" 

"Getting 
madatdelavs 
when  waiting 
for  connec- 
tions over  our 
old  'phone 
system  made 
meconsider 
the  Automat- 
ic in  the  first 

place,"  he  replied,  and  besides  every  little  while 
we  used  to  have  to  add  to  our  switchboard, 
which  didn't  help  matters  at  all, — simply  in- 
creased our  expense.  Most  of  our  employees 
wouldn't  use  the  telephone  when  rushed — they 
preferred  to  walk  from  desk  to  desk.  Now, 
they  talk  where  they  used  to  walk. 

"How  do  you  know  it  actually  saves  time?" 
I  objected. 

"How  do  I  know?"  he  almost  snapped  at  me, 
"how  do  1  know  what  it  costs  us  to  produce  a 
given  article,  to  ship  it  to  any  given  point?  I 
find  out;  that's  how  I  know." 

He  busied  himself  with  his  salad. 

"First  thing  we  did,  we  found  that  the  aver- 
age call  over  the  old  style  switchboard  with 
human  operators  consumed  twenty-two  seconds 
— that  is,  from  the  time  I  called  the  operator 
to  the  time  I  got  Air.  Jones.  Some  calls  were 
completed  in  five  seconds,  but  some  took  fifty." 

"All  right,"  said  I.  "Now  what  is  the  Auto- 
matic average? ' ' 

"Four  seconds  at  the  outside,"  the  business 
general  answered.  "That's  a  clear  saving  of  at 
least  eighteen  seconds  per  call  on  the  average — 
which  means  a  week  saved  every  year  for  every 
person  in  our  organization  who  uses  the  Auto- 
matic.   Think  of  it." 

"Well,  that  sounds  like  a  good  argument," 
I  admitted,  "but  can  you  always  rely  on  the 
Automatic?" 


"My  boy,  it's  absolutely  reliable,"  was  the 
enthusiastic  reply  of  this  man  who  never  relies 
on  anything  until  it  has  proved  itself.  "You 
always  get  the  number  you  dial,  and  you  never 
get  the  wrong  party  because  his  name  sounds 
like  someone  else  to  the  operator." 

I  then  asked  him  whether  the  Automatic  gave 
telephone  service  outside  his  own  organization. 

"No,  we  use  it  as  an  inter-communicating 
system,"  he  answered.  "  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  local  city  and  long  distance  service 
and  this  is  a  great  advantage.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  eighty  per  cent  of  our  calls 
are  made  between  persons  within  our  organiza- 
tion, and  only  twenty  per  cent  of  our  calls  are 
for  outside  connections.  Talking  it  over  at  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Club,  I  find  that 
this  is  about  the  average  in  every  business  or- 
ganization." 

"But,    man,"    I    objected,    "think    of    the 
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nuisance  of  having  two  'phones  on  your  desk!" 

"Nuisance  nothing;  it's  a  positive  conven- 
ience. Some  valued  customer  calls  me  up  about 
an  order- — wants  to  know  right  away.  With 
only  the  one  'phone  I  had  to  fuss  around  until 
I  got  the  information  and  then  call  him  back, 
after  a  wait  that  gets  on  everyone's  nerves. 
But  with  the  Automatic,  as  soon  as  I  get  his 
inquiry,  I  ask  the  customer  to  wait  just  a 
moment,  dial  a  number  on  the  Automatic,  talk 
to  a  person  who  knows  about  the  order,  and  in 
a  half  minute  or  so  I  can  finish  my  talk  with 
the  customer.  There's  no  wait,  no  calling 
back,  no  bother  with  notes  or  memoranda." 

"Well,  just  what  is  this  Automatic  Tele- 
phone?" I  inquired.  "You've  told  me  what  it 
can  do,  but  what  is  it? " 

"That,"  replied  the  business  man,  "is  a  large 
request.  But  I  can  give  you  an  idea.  It's  a 
telephone  like  the  one  you're  accustomed  to, 
only  it's  much  faster  and  much  more  efficient, 
and  it's  girl-less — operators  are  unnecessary. 
The  Automatic  switchboard  makes  all  connec- 
tions. Y'ou  see  there's  a  dial  on  each  'phone,  on 
which  you  indicate  what  number  you  want,  and 
instantly  the  connection  is  made." 

"Just  what  is  this  dial  you  talk  about?"  I 
asked.    "Is  it  complicated?" 

"No,  its  really  mighty  simple,  and  it's  the 
kernel  of  the  Automatic,  I  think.  It's  a  circular 
disk,  fixed  on  the  telephone,  with  nine  numbers 
and  a  zero.  You  turn  it  with  one  finger,  one 
digit  at  a  time,  just  as  you  write  a  number. 
The  instant  your  finger  dials  the  number  you 
hear  a  buzz  at  the  other  end  of  the  connection — 
and,  since  the  other  party  knows  you  are  hear- 
ing it,  he  drops  everything  to  answer  your  call. 
That  insures  promptness.  If  his  line  is  busy, 
you  get  a  busy  signal  immediately.  And  talk 
about  secrecy — why,  if  you  were  sitting  right 
close  to  my  desk,  you  couldn't  tell  whom  I  had 
called.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
third  party  to  'listen  in  over  an  Automatic  con- 


nection.    Business  secrets  are  absolutely  safe 
over  that  telephone." 

"It  must  be  difficult,  though,  to  remember 
all  the  numbers,"  I  volunteered. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  was  the  reply.  "You  see  no 
one  ordinarily  calls  more  than  a  comparatively 
few  persons,  and  it's  surprisingly  easy  to  remem- 
ber the  numbers  you  need.  I  guess  the  act  of 
dialing  a  number  fixes  it  in  the  mind.  And,  of 
course,  if  you  forget,  we  have  our  house 
directory." 

"I  imagine  it  must  be  a  cumbersome—"  I 
began. 

"Not  on  your  life!"  exclaimed  the  man  who 
uses  the  Automatic.  "I'm  so  proud  of  it  that  I 
had  our  switchboard  located  out  in  the  front 
office,  and,  say,  you'd  be  surprised  the  way 
visitors  study  it,  looking  through  the  glass  to 
watch  the  connections  making  and  breaking, 
inside,  with  never  an  operator  to  be  seen." 

He  selected  a  fresh  cigar  from  his  case  and 
signed  the  luncheon  check. 

"Cumbersome,"  he  laughed,  "why,  we've 
increased  our  Automatic  switchboard  thren 
times.  We  started  with  28  telephones  and  now 
we  have  85,  but  regardless  of  how  many  tele- 
phones we  need,  we  don't  have  any  operators* 
salaries  to  pay,  and  it's  as  easy  to  increase  the 
Automatic  switchboard  and  service  as  it  is  to 
build  up  a  sectional    bookcase.      The    wiring 

too,  is  simple, 
only  a  single 
pair  to  each 
instrument 
the  same ason 
an  ordinary 
telephone." 

As  we  pushed 
our  chairs 
back  and  rose 
from  the 
table,  my 
friend  added 
a  most  point- 
ed remark: 


«•«* 


"I'm  sorry  that  I  didn't  appreciate  the  Auto- 
matic years  ago.  It  has  speeded  up  production 
at  our  place  almost  beyond  belief  by  making  it 
so  much  easier  to  get  in  touch  with  different 
departments  and  desks.  And,  take  my  word 
for  it,  now  is  the  time  for  any  organization  to 
produce  at  top  speed,  while  prices  are  up." 


I  found  that  the  Automatic  Electric  Company, 
Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Sts.,  Chicago,  make  the 
Automatic  Telephone  and  that  they  maintain 
offices  in  many  leading  cities.  They  are  most 
courteous  about  answering  inquiries  and  if  one's 
business  is  not  adapted  to  the  Automatic  service 
they  frankly  say  so.  At  the  request  of  any 
executive  or  responsible  official,  this  company  is 
very  glad  to  send  a  most  interesting  brochure — 
"Your  Telephone;  Asset  or  Liability?" — which 
illuminates  the  telephone  question  wonderfully. 
Address  Department  11  J.  [Advertisement) 
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tlc(£>hQ  ^Kight  Impression" 

FASHION  and  Custom  have  set   the  seal   of  ap- 
proval on  Hansen  Gloves.      Wear  them,  if  you 
would  give  the  correct  impression  of  style  with 
good  taste  and  comfort. 


r- 


In  Glove,  Gauntlet  and  Mittens  the  Hansen  line  shows 

an   attractive  array  of  exclusive  styles,  covering  the 

widest  range  in  every  glove  demand. 

Ask  about  Hansen  Buttonless  Gloves,  Hansen  "Semi-Soft," 
Hansen  "Stubby"  Cuff,  etc.,  for  men  and  ■women.  All  styles  for 
all  weathers.  Write  for  Free  Book  showing  your  style. 
'We'll  also  send  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

O.  C.  HANSEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
101BU  Detroit  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


'Semi-Soft"  Cuff 

Auto  Gauntlet 

Style  771 


For   10c  we  will  send  you  a 
special  Beech-Nut  baking  rack 


X 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING 

COMPANY 

CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  Of 

Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 

Beech  Nut  Mustard 

Oscar's  Sauce 

Beech-Nut  Red  Raspberry 

Strawberry,  Damson  Plum  and 

Peach  Jams 

Beech-Nut  Grape,  Red  Currant 

and  Crabapple  Jellies 

Beech-Nut  Orange  and 

Grapefruit  Marmalades 

Beech-Nut  Cherry  Preserve 

Beech-Nut  Chewing  Gum 

Beech-Nut  Mints,  CloveB  and 

Wintergreens 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


rationally.  Music,  we  believe,  is  intended 
to  be  enjoyed  for  its  emotional,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  benefits.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be  inhaled,  swallowed,  or  seen 
through  a  spectroscope.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  optic,  olfactory,  or  digestive 
apparatus. 

Music  is  to  be  felt — through  the  spiritual 
senses.  And  we  are  almost  afraid  to 
admit  even  that  for  fear  some  overzealous 
tonal  scientist  will  immediately  suggest  the 
sensations  of  sandpaper,  slippery-elm,  or  a 
cinder  in  the  eye. 

From  the  Chicago  Herald  we  glean  the 
original  account,  telling  just  what  the  pro- 
fessor said  in  assigning  to  the  various  in- 
struments their  individual  flavors.  The 
paper  mentioned  reported: 

The  following  musical  "food  equiva- 
lents" and  "bill  of  fare"  were  given  for 
musical  instruments  and  composers: 

Oboe — Acidity. 
Flute — Sugar  sweet. 
Piano — Fool  water. 
Violin — Intoxicating— champagne. 
Cello — After-dinner  smoke. 
Saxophone — Buttermilk. 
Chopin — Fresh  trout. 
Beethoven — Tenderloin  steak. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan — Prunes. 
Victor  Herbert — Dessert. 
Irving  Berlin — All  -  day  -  sucker— should 
be  prohibited  by  the  health  department. 
Bach — Oatmeal. 

"If  we  have  'sweet  melodies,'  why  not 
'sour  melodies?'"  asked  the  director. 
"Every  one  knows  that  an  oboe  sounds 
exactly  as  a  lemon  tastes.  Then  we  may 
say  that  certain  instruments  sound  agree- 
ably bitter. 

"The  chief  trouble  with  the  ordinary 
public,  lacking  in  appreciation  of  classical 
music,  is  that  they  are  children  caring  only 
for  sweets.  Cheap  music,  objected  to  by 
the  trained  musician,  is  merely  an  over- 
dose of  sugar  and  water." 


ANENT  THE  BLUEVILLE  "BUGLER" 

WHEN  your  pet  humorist  begins  som<> 
night  after  the  coffee  to  poke  fun  at 
the  paragraphs  in  the  country  newspaper, 
and  proceeds  to  give  a  screaming  account 
of  a  wedding  taken,  presumably,  from 
the  Blueville  Bugler,  or  the  Texafornia 
Astonisher,  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  coined  the  name  out  of  his  fertile 
brain.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten,  Texa- 
fornia  has  an  Astonisher;  or,  if  it  has  not, 
it  probably  has  a  daily  or  weekly  with  just 
as  original  a  name.  You  are  bound  to 
believe  this  after  you  have  read  what 
"Girard"  has  to  say  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  of  the  queer  names  of  Pennsylvania 
papers.  And  surely  the  Keystone  State 
has  no  more  aptitude  for  nomenclature 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  You 
may  have  lived  all  your  life  in  a  town  whose 
journalistic  destinies  were  presided  over 
by  a  morning  Star.  Did  you  ever  thinl 
of  what  reason  there  was  for  calling  it  tin 
Star?  Of  course  not;  then  do  not  thinl 
hard  of  the  citizens  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 
who  rejoice  in  a  sheet  called  the  Ripplet 
And  look  at  this  list  compiled  by  the  in 
dustrious  Philadolphian : 

Consorvative  as  our  people  of  Gerinai 
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and  Quaker  extraction  may  be  in  many 
respects,  when  it  comes  to  naming  news- 
papers conservatism  was  kicked  under  the 
table  with  tho  dog. 

Mayhap  some  have  not  read,  but  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  Muncy  Luminary? 
There  are  plenty  of  Suns  and  Stars,  of 
course,  but  we  get  another  tinge  of  the 
celestial  with  the  York  Springs  Comet  and 
the  Wyalusing  Rocket. 

Then  there  is  that  high-flyer,  the  Beading 
Eagle,  and  the  never-stay-down  Phoenix 
of  Parker's  Landing,  and  the  keen-cut- 
ter Pottstown  Blade. 

Landisville  has  a  Vigil  to  keep  guard, 
and  Bellefonte  feels  safe  with  its  Watch- 
man. Columbia  has  in  its  midst  a  Spy 
and  Harrisburg  at  least  one  Patriot. 

No  matter  how  hot  it  gets  elsewhere, 
Oil  City  is  never  without  a  Blizzard,  nor 
is  Venango  County  ever  free  of  its  Kicker. 

Not  only  is  Williamsport  famous  for  its 
business  vigor,  but  it  has  Grit,  which  in 
some  respects,  pertaining  to  circulation 
and  the  cash-drawer,  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary paper  in  America. 

We  might  naturally  expect  at  beautiful 
Danville  a  Gem  and  over  at  Spring  Grove 
the  Ripplet.  Walking  delegates  rarely  in- 
trude upon  Wellsboro,  but  it  has  for  many 
decades  welcomed  every  week  its  Agitator. 

I  don't  know  who  looks  after  its  capi- 
talists, but  I  know  that  Coaldale  has  its 
Toilers'  Defense.  What  place  more  fortu- 
nate in  dog-days  than  Johnsonburg  with 
its  Breeze? 

Stage-jokers  never  tire  of  ringing  the 
changes  upon  the  name  of  Punxsutawney. 
but  it  possesses  a  real  Spirit.  Chambers- 
burg  is  also  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  the  Valley  Spirit  to  watch  over  every- 
thing there,  including  Doctor  Warfield's 
girls'  college. 

So  long  as  Madera  has  at  least  one 
Hustler,  no  one  can  accuse  that  town  of 
being  asleep;  and  while  the  Genius  of  Lib- 
erty presides  over  Uniontown,  J.  V. 
Thompson's  patriotic  creditors  ought  to 
feel  content. 

New  Bethlehem — please  don't  mistake 
it  tor  South  Bethlehem,  which  needs  it 
not  except  in  the  opinion  of  prejudiced 
Lafayette  College  students  after  a  wallop- 
ing by  Lehigh's  football  team — has  a 
s  t  <  iady  Vindicator. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  balance  of 
tlic  State,  Butler  rejoices  in  a  Clean  Com- 
monwealth. 

1  reckon  the  Raftsman's  Journal  got  its 
name  in  the  white-pine  days  of  Clearfield. 
It  brings  to  mind  that  dramatic  episode 
in  '(VI  when  a  company  of  red-shirted 
woodsmen  with  bucktails  in  their  caps 
floated  down  to  Harrisburg  on  a  raft  to 
offer  their  lives  to  Father  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Alt  ho  (iifford  Pinchot  resides  there  when 
In-  is  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator, 
Pike  County  has  but  two  newspapers. 
Sullivan  possesses  no  more,  while  Fulton 
an. I  (iroene  may  each  boast  of  only  three. 

It  may  surprize  you  to  learn  that  there 
are  78  newspapers  printed  in  Philadelphia. 


Another  Opportunity. — "  Please,  mum, 
yer  remember  sendin'  some  brandy  to  the 
pore  feller  we  saved  from  drowndin'  in  the 
river  last  Toosday?  " 

II  Yes." 

'  Well,  Vs  fallen  in  again  to-dav.  and 
we  thought  as  you'd  like  to  know."—' 
Til-Bits.  . 


H°LEPRo°F 
Ho/IERT 


Charming  Style  With  Double  Durability 

Sixteen  years  ago  mothers  expected  to  darn  about  one  day  a  week.    But 

along  came  Holeproof  and  exposed  darning  to  be  needless  drudgery. 

Some  styles  are  knit  of  superfine  Japanese  silk;  others  of  fine-spun  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  cotton  yarns,  lusterized  by  our  exclusive  process.    This  adds  strength  . 

and  lasting  beauty.  <g§|| 

Men's,    25c    Per    Pair    and    Up.     Women's    and 
Children's,   35c     and    Up 

Any  obliging  dealer  will  supply  you.    We  ship  direct,  charges  paid,  if  he 
fails  to  do  so.    Write  for  booklet — FREE. 

HOLEPROOF    HOSIERY   CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Liverpool,  England  London,  Canada        mar£r  j^°ok 


No  Theatre  Party  Tonight 

When  Billiards  starts  on  the  Brunswick  Home  Table  all  other 
engagements  are  off  by  piutual  consent.  Who  '.cants  to  Quit  when 
luck  is  on  his  side — or  if  it's  not.  who  doesn't  thirst  revenge? 

'AROM  and  Pocket  Billiards  played  among  friends  at  home  .ire 
•  winning  both  sexes,  old  and  young.    Often  the  fide  of  victory 


is  turned,  not  by  a  skillful  shot,  but  a  witty 


tongue/ 


BRUNSWICK 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


No  Home  Too  Small 

Regardless  of  room,  there's 
a  man's  size  Brunswick  that 
will  easily  fit  your  home. 
Superbly  built  of  beautiful 
oak  or  mahogany.  Fast 
ever-level  playing  bed — 
quick-acting  Monarch  Cush- 
ions and  scientific  accuracy. 

Some  styles  can  be  set  up 
anywhere  and  taken  down 
quickly  when  not  in  play. 
All  shown  in  our  de  luxe  bil- 
liard book.  Sent  free  if  you 
write  or  mail  this  coupon  at 
once. 


/ 


$5  Brings  One  on  30  Days'  Trial 

Why  seek  expensive  outside  amusements  when  a  Brunswick  will 
make  your  home  the  center  of  social  life?    Billiards  cost  nothing        * 
except  for  the  table,  and  our  plan  lets  you  play  mkill  yom  pay,       f      Tbc 

Complete  Playing  Outfit  of  balls,  cues.  etc..  included  with-  V  Brunswick- 
out  extra  cost.  Decide  right  nam  to  give  your  boys  and  f  Balke-CollenoVr 
girls  this  manly  training  that  keeps  them  home  and  cul-     .  f  Compim 

tivates  social  graces.  f  Dept   35R. 

TODAY — Send  This  Free  Coupon     / 

Vnli-ss  you  are  sure  which  local  store  has  the  Rem:-        f 
ine  Brunswicks,  send  for  our    free  book   today   and       f 

beae  handsome   tables   in   actual  colors.    See       Jr 
our  low  prices,  easy  terms  and  home  trial  offer.      f 


your  de  luxe  book  - 
Rilfiards — The  Home  Magnet 


Don't  wait — mail  this  coupon  NOW 
THE    BRUNSWICK  -  BALKE  -  COLLENDER    COMPANY 

Dept.  35R,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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hi  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON  WEILER&SON, 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading    diamond     Importers 

For  over  40  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Son  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond 
importing  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


3g  carat,  $32.00  ' 

ThisJicarat  genuine  diamond 
is  of  great  brilliancy  and  per- 
fectly cut.  Mounted  ill  14k. 
'solid  gold  Tiffany  style  Betting. 
Money  refunded  if  your  jewel- 
er can  duplicate  it  for  less 
than  $50.00. 


Men's  Diamond 
Ring,  $175.00 

Perfectly  cut  blue-white  dia- 
mond mounted  in  18k.  solid  gold 
pierced  setting,  in  the  new  olive 
finish.  Solid  platinum,  square 
top.  Money  refunded  if  your 
jeweler  can  duplicate  ring  for 
less  than  5250. 


I  carat,  $95.00 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded  if 
your  jeweler  can  duplicate  it 
for  lessthan$125.  °ur*QC 
price  direct  to  you  -  -  «P*'^ 


A  few  weights  and  prices 
of  other  diamond  rings; — 

$  43.00 
139.00 
189.00 
466.00 
560.00 


Vz  carat    . 

1  l/i  carats 

2  carats    . 

2  '  ■  carats 

3  carats    . 


Our  Diamond  Catalog  illus- 
trates and  prices  Diamond 
Mounted  Brooches,  Laval- 
lieres.  Bar  Pins,  Ear  Screws, 
etc.,  in  both  Gold  and  Plati- 
num settings. 


Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any   bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 


If  desired,  rlnsrs  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 

Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE   TODAY 
FOR    THIS  <ur 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG    ON 
HOW    TO   BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Tells   how  to   judge, 
select    and     buy    diamonds. 
Tells    how    they    mine,    cut 
and  market  diamonds.     This 
book,  showing  weights,  sizes, 
and  prices  ($10  to  $10,000), 
is  considered  an  authority 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 


copy 
today 
Free. 


Write  for  128  page  Jewelry  and  Watch  Catalog 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies :  Amsterdam  and  Paris. 


Baker's  Bedside  and  Reading;  Tablo 

i  A  wonderful  household  convenience 

adaptable  for  many  different  uses. 

A  Great  Comfort  For  The  Sick 

Interesting  Catalog  Free.     Send  For  It. 

J.  R.  BAKER  CO.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

'Makers  of  Useful  Furniture  Specialties 


CONVERSATION  USE^oiffS 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
300k  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Shekel Ifmtoef/1! 

AT  STORES  AND  FOUNTAINS 

ASK  FOR  and  GET 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED  MILK 

Buy  it  in  the  sealed  glass  jars. 

The  Best  is  always  the  Cheapest 
Substitutes  cost  YOU  same  price 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


At  the  Inquiries  Bureau.  —  Excited 
Tourist — "  Information  given  out  here?  " 

Tired  Attendant — "  It  has." — Yale 
Record. 


The  Bachelor's  View.—"  Just  back  from 
your  wedding-trip,  eh?  Too  bad  you  had 
such  rotten  weather !  You  couldn't  have 
enjoyed  yourself  a  particle !  " — Puck. 


Popular  This  Season. — Young  Lady 
(with  hopes) — "  What  do  you  think  is  the 
fashionable  color  for  a  bride?  " 

Male  Shop- walker — "Tastes  differ, 
but  I  should  prefer  a  white  one." — Tit-Bils. 


Disavowal.  —  Private  Biggs  (whose 
period  of  training  is  over) — "  See  here, 
Cap'n  Miggs,  now  that  I  am  a  civilian 
again,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
take  back  all  the  salutes  I've  given  you 
since  I  came  here." — Life. 


As  Defined. — Little  Mildred — "  What 
does  '  B.  A.'  stand  for,  mama?  " 

Mama — " '  Bachelor  of  Arts,'  my  dear." 

Little  Mildred — "  And  what  is  a 
'  Bachelor  of  Arts,'  mama?  " 

Mama — "  Any  bachelor  who  is  trying  to 
stay  in  the  bachelor  class,  darling." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Bright  Youth. — Caller — "  So  your  son 
Willie  has  started  work  as  an  office  boy. 
How  is  he  getting  on?  " 

Fond  Mother — "  Splendidly  !  He  al- 
ready knows  who  ought  to  be  discharged, 
and  is  merely  waiting  to  get  promoted  so 
that  he  can  attend  to  it." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Hard  on  the  Lions. — The  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon's  keen  wit  was  always  based 
on  sterling  common  sense.  One  day  he 
remarked  to  one  of  his  sons: 

,  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  the 
lions  didn't  eat  Daniel?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Why  was  it?  " 

"  Because  the  most  of  him  was  back- 
bone and  the  rest  was  grit." — *T  it-Bits. 


Nothing  Happened. — The  cub  reporter 
assigned  to  "  cover "  a  local  wedding 
sauntered  back  into  the  editorial  rooms  of 
his  paper. 

"  Where's  your  '  story  '?  "  called  the 
impatient  city  editor.    "  Hand  it  across  !  " 

"Sorry!"  said  the  cub,  nonchalant ly, 
"  but  there  was  nothing  to  report !  The 
bridegroom  never  turned  up!  " — Christian 
Register. 


The  Life  of  Trade. — The  proprietors  of 
two  rival  livery-stables,  situated  alongside 
each  other  in  a  busy  street,  have  been 
having  a  lively  advertising  duel  lately. 

The  other  week  one  of  them  stuck  up  on 
his  office  window  a  long  strip  of  paper, 
bearing  the  words: 

"  Our  horses  need  no  whip  to  make 
them  go." 

This  bit  of  sarcasm  naturally  caused 
some  amusement  at  the  expense  of  the 
rival  proprietor,  but  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  neatly  turned  the  tables  by  pasting  the 
following  retort  on  his  own  window: 

"  True.  The  wind  blows  them  along !  " 
—Til-Bits. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


When  You 
Pass  40— 

or,  often,  a  little 

before  40 — you 
enter  the  "Pyor- 
rhea period"  —  a 
time  of  life  when 
t  out  of  5  persons 
eventually  have 
inflamed  or  reced- 
inggums, followed 
by  looseningof  the 
teeth  (known  also 
as  Riggs'  Disease) . 

PERHAPsYoUWil] 

be  the  1  in  5  who 
escapes  Pyorrhea. 
To    be   perfectly 
sure,  start  now  to 
avoid   this  pain- 
ful condition  by  us 
ing  Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea   Preparation 
daily  like  a  denti- 
frice.   It  is  a  posi 
tive      pieventive. 
and  keeps  the  gums- 
firm  and  healthy. 
Where  Pyorrhea 
Already  Exists. 
CONSULT    YOUR 
DENTIST,  because 
his    treatment    is 
absolutely    neces- 
sary.   Many  den 
tists    prescribe 
Forhan's  as  a  part 
of  their  treatment, 
as    it     brings 
prompt    relief  in 
nearly  all  cases. 

■■■■■I 

LARGE    TUBE 

(as      illustrated), 

50c.  If  yourdrug- 

gist  hasn't  it,  send 

us  his  name  with 

10c   in   stamps 

and  we  will  send 

5  trial    tubes 

(enough     for 

your  family  and 

friends) . 

FORHAN  CO. 
23  Elm  Street, 
NewYoik  City 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  $1.50,  by  mail. 
J1.62.         FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Send  a 
2c  Stamp 


For  a 
Sample  Cake 


For  your  skin's  sake  we  would  like  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  soft  delicacy  and  delightful  cleans- 
ing qualities  of  this  purest  of  transparent  soaps. 

Distinctive  in  its  elusive  perfume,  it  imparts  a 
creamy  rich  lather  that  makes  its  use  a  real  treat. 


^[Ip^Glyceri^Soap 


This  perfect  soap  has  been  the  choice  of  refined 
women  for  many  generations  —  both  here  and  abroad. 
And  you,  too,  will  find  it  best.  At  your  druggist  or 
dry  goods  store. 

For  the  sample  cake,  send  2c  stamp;  or  for  10c  in 

stamps   we    will    send    you    a    package    containing  a 

sample  cake  of  No.  471 1  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap. 

a  sample  bottle  of  No.  47 1 1   Bath  Salts,  and  a  sample 

,  bottle  of  No.  47 1 1  Eau  de  Cologne. 

MULHENS  &  KR0PFF,  Dept.  22,  2S  Weit  45th  Street,  New  York 
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PatriotiSm.-MvRTLE-"  Whj^h^ 
paint  the  sky  bluer 

Mahy— "  'Cos  I've  only  go"™  against 
blue,  and  I'm  not  going  to  uit  as  attacks 
the  war's  over."— London  OpinQ    i^lian 

e  invaders 
Mileage    Per    Gallon. — WiLnseives    jn> 

think  of  it !    Those  Spanish  hid<*e  prisoners 

go  three  thousand  miles  on  a  g 

Gillis — "  Nonsense.     You  ca,oneentrate 

half  you  read  about  those  foreiftaken  pQsi- 

Life.  ithin  range 

Bluffing.— Jinks— "  Billings  fQm    Rome 

to  put  on  airs."  narine  and 

Binks — "  What's  he  doing  no  sunk  in  a 
Jinks—"  Oh,  he  fills  a  gasolir    16.     The 

water  and  carries   it   home   in   transport. 

of   the    neighbors    every    night. 

Widow. 


Danger  in  Sight. — The  cat  s.pg  that  the 
self  luxuriously  in  front  of  tighine  tne 
range  and  began  to  purr.  Little  ley,  adding 
was  strange  to  the  ways  of  catsaterials  in 
her  with  horror.  "  O  gran'ma,  jport  addi- 
she  cried.  "  Come  here  quick,  erna,  with 
begun  to  boil." — Christian  7?e^iirencQes- 

alar  Greek 

More       Frightfulness. — Old  n  Saloniki, 

"  Tinpence  a  pound  for  candles™'1?        Pg 
very  dear,  ain't  it?  "  resist    the 

Grocer — "  Yes,  but,  you  see'08  S" 
dearer  now  on  account  of  the  wa  that    the 

Old  Dame  (in  surprize) — "  Lor    Transyl- 

You  don't  say  so.     An'  be  they  Austrians 

by  candle-light  now?  "—Tit-Bits^  ^alm.0. 

lanians. 
Ecclesiastical       Discrimination        .  . 

mayor  of  a  tough  border  town  ™rforce^%re 
engage  a  preacher  for  the  new  ch^a 

"  Parson,  you  aren't  by  any 
Baptist,  are  vou?  "  l  s  }0T™S 

-  Why,  no,  not  necessarily.    W^ssian 
Well,  I  was  just  agom  to  say    Russian 
to  haul  our  water  twelve  miles."-    the  de- 
City  Star.  »d  by  the 

in  Tran- 

Side-lights  on  History. — A  girireleageni 

quired  to  write  a  brief  sketch  6\ers    and 

lse  made 

bank  of 

takes  a 

west    of 


Her     paper     contain 


Elizabeth 

sentence: 

"  Elizabeth  was  so  dishonest 

stole  her  soldiers'  food." 

The  teacher  was  puzzled,  and  cj 
girl.  center, 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  notiortjre  sup_ 

"  Why,  that's  what  it  says  Austrian 
history."  hundred 

The  book  was  sent  for,  and  the  prisoners 
was  found.     It  read:  .Mount 

I  Elizabeth  was  so  parsinionioi'16  Aus- 
she  even  pinched  her  soldiers'  rati 


Tit-Bits 


turn  on 

ibrudja, 

Dear    Mabel,    tallages, 

On  the. 

istrians 

T  ,.     eak    of 

Just  a  tinj      rpne 

Valley 
ck  the 


All    in    Vain 

love  me?  " 

"  Oh,  George  !  " 

"  Don't  vou,  Mabel? 
•it?  " 

"  W-e-11,  y-e-s,  George."  - 

"  And    if    I    married    you,    would'  Szur- 
ather  give  us  a  separate  establishm< 

"^Yes,  George."  .  dzelisl 

"And  would   your    mother   keep  mt    to 
rom  us,  except  when  I  invited  her?  vo  are 

"  Why  certainly,  George."-  Ven- 

'  And  your  brothers  and  sisters,  tQ>  ( 

I  Why  certainly,  George." 
And,  of    course,  the    old  gent 
ettie  my  debts?  " 

"  Of  course,  George." 

"  Darling,  will  you  marry  me?" 


ig  the 
>y  the 


offen- 
mgth, 


Miles  on  a 

Gallon  of 

Gasoline 


Absolutely  Most 

Amazing 

FORD 

Record* 


Never  before  in  any  official  Ford 

economy  test  has  such  a  stupendous  record 
been  made.    No  carburetor  or  economy  device 
of  any  kind  has  ever  come  anywhere  near  ac- 
complishing this  wonderful  feat.    A  new  means  of 
saving  gasoline  money  is  now   open  for  Ford  owners. 


All  Economy  Records 

SMASHED! 


37t\ 


miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline ! 

An  astounding  feat.    A  Stromberg  equipped  Ford  did 
it  in  an  official  economy  test  at  Chicago,  observed  by 
F.  E.  Edwards,  representing  the  A.  A.  A.    A  model  T 
1915  Ford,  carrying  three  passengers  and  weighing  2,170 
pounds,  made  exactly  37T4ff  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

This  remarkable  economy  record  was  made  under  the  very 
same   every -day  conditions   the   average  driver   encounters. 

43  miles  an  hour! 

without  changing  a  single  adjustment.  In  this  same  economy 
test  this  very  same  Ford  was  accelerated  from  a  standing  start  to  25  miles 
an  hour  in  exactly  11.4  seconds.  Then  it  was  speeded  up  to  43  miles  an  hour 
— wonderful  flexibility  and  speed  for  a  Ford  car.  No  better  actual  money- 
paying  investment  can  be  made  on  your  Ford  than  a  Stromberg  Carburetor. 
Send  the  coupon  for  yours  today. 


NEW 


STROMBERG 

CARBURETOR 


FOR 


FORDS 


Start  Easy 

In  Coldest  Weather 

No  more  priming — no  mors  back-breaking 
cranking.  Goodbye  hard  starting.  Equip  your  Ford 
with  the  Stromberg  Carburetor  and  start  instantly 
in  the  coldest  weather.  At  last  orte  of  the  worst 
handicaps  of  Fords  entirely  banished. 


Try  It  10  Days 

This  test  will  cost  you  absolutely  noth- 
ing. You  take  no  risk.  Attach  the  Stromberg 
yourself. 

Simply  send  us  its  low  price,  only  $18, 
complete  with  all  attachments.  If  you  aren't 
surprised  and  delighted  beyond  belief  with  the 
marvelous  results  and  economy,  you're  an  ex- 
ception, and  we  will  instantly  refund  your 
money.    Mail  coupon  now. 


Greater 
Speed  and   Power 

35,  40,  45  miles  an  hour  with  the  very 
same  Ford  you  now  drive.    All  the  speed  you  want. 

Send  for  a  Stromberg  Carburetor  today 
on  our  10  Days'  Trial  Offer.  Try  the  most  seven- 
tests  you  know.  See  how  it  takes  the  steepest  hills 
with  ease.  Throttle  it  down  to  a  walk,  then  step 
on  it  suddenly  and  see  how  amazingly  it  steps 
away  with  never  a  sign  of  choking. 

Use  it  ten  full  days.  Then  compare  your 
gasoline  expense.  See  how  much  it  actually  save* 
you.  Enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
Thousands  of  Ford  owners  are  making  this  te-t. 


Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  1113,64  E.  25th  St.,  Chicago  I 

Please  send  free  literature  and  details  of  your  I 
money  back  plan. 


STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO.    i 

Dept.  1113,  64  East  25th  Street,  Chicago 


|  Name  

|  St.  Add.  or  K.F.I). 


I 


City  State 

If  you  wish  to  try  one  on  money  back 

truarantc*.*  now,  enclose  SIS 


"~No,  George."— Philadelphia  h'eco 


rman 


Whn  Wrntp  "The  Doxology"-"  Nearer,    M; 
VV  liu    it  rt>ie  .<  Come(  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  D 


ly  God,  to  Thee  "— 
Dove  "— "  A  Charge 
to  Keep  I  Have" — "Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep"  —  "Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Every  Nerve "—" Blest  Be  The  Tie  That  Binds"  — "Rock 
of    Ages    Cleft    for    •T'U        IJ     ■■■  which  in  childhood  we  learn 

Me"?  In  fact, many of  »  "C  llyTIinS  and  cherish  through  life; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye ;  which  at  the 
close  of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we  sung  at  die    Mr       |  to  hear  them 

seashore,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  fireside.      "  *»   1-iOVC    sung    again 
and  again  and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  so  that  in  death  they  are  the  touchstones  for  sorrow- 
ing hearts  that  revere  our  memory.     No  book  could  afford  you  greater  spiritual  refreshment 
than  just  such  a  work  as  is  here  brought  to  your  notice.  Get  it  and  read  it ;     Q       *»/     11  o 
you'il  sing  these  hymns  with  new  meaning  in  them— die  hymns  you  love    ^O    W  ell  . 
Bishop   Vincent   says:  "It   is  invaluable  in  promoting  hymn   services." 
49"  A  book  indispensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  favorite  hymns. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    Fourth    Avenue,    NEW    YORK 


ENGLISH 
HYMNS 

their  Author*  and 
H.-:  ry,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  W,  D 
P  D.  cites  in  alpha- 
bet., al  order  tbe 
first  lines  of  over 
1 .500  hymns,  i.t- 
inf  »  brief  biof- 
raphy  of  author  and 
circ  urns  tan  ea  at* 
tend,  us:  its  compo- 
sition. Sto,  cloth. 
6?b  pp.  $-3.00. 
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DIRECT 


s*  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON  WEILER&SON, 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading    diamond     importers 

For  over  40  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Son  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond 
importing  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


3g  carat,  $32.00  * 

Tbis^carat  genuine  diamond 
is  of  great  brilliancy  and  per- 
fectly cut.  Mounted  in  14k. 
solid  gold  Tiffany  style  Betting. 
Money  refunded  if  your  jewel- 
er can  duplicate  it  for  less 
than  $50.00. 


Men's  Diamond 
Ring,  $175.00 

Perfectly  cut  blue-white  dia- 
mond mounted  in  18k.  solid  gold 
pierced  setting,  in  the  new  olive 
finish.  Solid  platinum,  square 
top.  Money  refunded  if  your 
jeweler  can  duplicate  ring  for 
less  than  $250. 


A  few  Weights  and  prices 
of  other  diamond  rings: — 

$  43.00 
139.00 


Js  carat    . 

1  ',2  carats 

2  carats    . 
2y2  carats 

3  carats    . 


189.00 
466.00 
560.00 


Our  Diamond  Catalog  illus- 
trates and  prices  Diamond 
Mounted  Brooches,  Laval- 
lieres.  Bar  Pins,  Ear  Screws, 
etc..  in  both  Gold  and  Plati- 
num settings. 


1  carat,  $95.00 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  exit.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style.  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded  if 
your  jeweler  can  duplicate  it 
for  less  than  $125.  Our  *OC 
price  direct  to  you  -  -  •P*'^ 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any   bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  rinss  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion.   Our  diamond  guarantee 
full    value  for  all    time   goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE   TODAY 

FOR    THIS  W 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG    ON 

HOW    TO   BUY 

DIAMONDS 

This  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Tells  how  to  judge, 
select    and     buy    diamonds. 
Tells    how    they    mine,    cut 
and  m-.r1'Dt  diamonds.     This 
book,  showing  weights,  sizes, 
end  prices  ($10  to  $10,000), 
is  considered  an  authority. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 


ropy 
today 
Free. 


Write  for  128  page  Jewelry  and  Watch  Catalog 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris. 


Baker's  Bedside  and  Reading  Tablo 

,  A  wonderful  household  convenience 

adaptable  for  many  different  uses. 

A  Great  Comfort  For  The  Sick 

Interesting  Catalog  Free.     Send  For  H. 

J. R.BAKER  CO.,  Kendailville,  Ind 

'Makers  of Useful  Furniture  Specialties 


CONVERSATION  S^aWSiftt 

>y  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
>ook  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment, 
vlany  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

•UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
AT  STORES  AND  FOUNTAINS 

ASK  FOR  and  GET 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED  MILK 

Buy  it  in  the  sealed  glass  jars. 

The  Best  is  always  the  Cheapest 
Substitutes  cost  YOU  same  price 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


At  the  Inquiries  Bureau.  —  Excited 
Tourist — "  Information  given  out  here?  " 

Tired  Attendant1 — "  It  has." — Yale 
Record. 


The  Bachelor's  View. — "  Just  back  from 
your  wedding-trip,  eh?  Too  bad  you  had 
such  rotten  weather !  You  couldn't  have 
enjoyed  yourself  a  particle  !  " — Puck. 


Popular  This  Season. — Young  Lady 
(with  hopes)— "  What  do  you  think  is  the 
fashionable  color  for  a  bride?  ' 

Male  Shop  -  walker  — "  Tastes  differ, 
but  I  should  prefer  a  white  one." — Tit-Bits. 


Disavowal.  —  Private  Biggs  (whose 
period  of  training  is  over) — "  See  here, 
Cap'n  Miggs,  now  that  I  am  a  civilian 
again,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
take  back  all  the  salutes  I've  given  you 
since  I  came  here." — Life. 


As  Defined. — Little  Mildred—"  What 
does  '  B.  A.'  stand  for,  mama?  " 

Mama — " '  Bachelor  of  Arts,'  my  dear." 

Little  Mildred — "  And  what  is  a 
'  Bachelor  of  Arts,'  mama?  " 

Mama — "  Any  bachelor  who  is  trying  to 
stay  in  the  bachelor  class,  darling." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Bright  Youth. — Caller — "  So  your  son 
Willie  has  started  work  as  an  office  boy. 
How  is  he  getting  on?  " 

Fond  Mother — "  Splendidly  !  He  al- 
ready knows  who  ought  to  be  discharged, 
and  is  merely  waiting  to  get  promoted  so 
that  he  can  attend  to  it." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Hard  on  the  Lions. — The  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon's  keen  wit  was  always  based 
on  sterling  common  sense.  One  day  he 
remarked  to  one  of  his  sons: 

.  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  the 
lions  didn't  eat  Daniel?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Why  was  it?  " 

"  Because  the  most  of  him  was  back- 
bone and  the  rest  was  grit." — *T  it-Bits. 


Nothing  Happened. — The  cub  reporter 
assigned  to  "  cover "  a  local  wedding 
sauntered  back  into  the  editorial  rooms  of 
his  paper. 

"  Where's  your  '  story  '?  "  called  the 
impatient  city  editor.    "  Hand  it  across  !  " 

"  Sorry !  "  said  the  cub,  nonchalantly, 
"  but  there  was  nothing  to  report !  The 
bridegroom  never  turned  up  !  " — Christian 
Register. 


The  Life  of  Trade. — The  proprietors  of 
two  rival  livery-stables,  situated  alongside 
each  other  in  a  busy  street,  have  been 
having  a  lively  advertising  duel  lately. 

The  other  week  one  of  them  stuck  up  on 
his  office  window  a  long  strip  of  paper, 
bearing  the  words: 

"  Our  horses  need  no  whip  to  make 
them  go." 

This  bit  of  sarcasm  naturally  caused 
some  amusement  at  the  expense  of  the 
rival  proprietor,  but  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  neatly  turned  the  tables  by  pasting  the 
following  retort  on  his  own  window: 

"  True.  The  wind  blows  them  along  1  " 
—Til-Bits. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


>NLY  for  FORD  ROADSTERS 
fOR'J     1915-16-17  Models 


/%& 


P0jpet  Top"  is  complete — ready  to  make 
rW>a  classy  coupe.      It    weighs    only    five 

2  than  your  old   top  and  wind-shield, 

last  the.car  itself. 


NEW 


of  the  "Koupet  Top"  is  of  hard  wood. 

and  doors  of  glass  and  are  quickly 
a  warm  weather.  The  doors  slide  open, 
istable  by  patented  self-locking  devices. 

>Jgt>/  rattle.'j 

SPE( 

* '-shield  is  of  the  newest  double-acting, 
fll C piece  automatic  type,  adjustable  to  any 
vucaan,  K,,-y  not  rattle.     The  top  and  sides  are 

ffl5fii  finest  32-oz.  rubberized  duck.  (Sample 

PREPA 

Dn__>,ijore  has  so  good  a  top  been  produced  at 

rHC2**jK-u.e      Order  a  "Koupet  Top"  now  and 

!S§>r  blizzard  weather.    You  can  put  it  on 

DEATH)" 

£»    been   making  closed  carriages  for  60 
UNDE'  "Koupet  Top"  is  our  special  pride.  We 
^My  willing  to  refund  your  money  if  you 
Ijjiolutely  satisfied  with  it. 

F0AHF*°-  B*  Cars  BellevilIe>  $37*50 

Shipping  Weight,  110  lbs. 

elman  Bros.  Carriage  Co. 

.oupet  Bldg.,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL.    1 


There  I 

to  express,  in 
in  mind.    Eng 
James  C.Fe^ 
just  the  right  1 


DICTIONARY   superiority    quickly  becomes 
\  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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counter-attacks.     Several  other  heights 
fall  to  the  Italians  in  the  Carso  sector. 

November  5. — The  Italian  offensive  against 
Trieste  slows  down  somewhat  as  attacks 
northeast  of  Monfalcone  fail.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Carso,  Italian 
gains  are  extended  and  the  invaders 
are  reported  digging  themselves  in. 
Two  hundred  more  Teutonic  prisoners 
are  taken. 

November  6. — The  Italians  concentrate 
their  forces  in  the  recently  taken  posi- 
tions on  the  Carso,  coming  within  range 
of  Castagnavizza. 

November  7. — A  dispatch  from  Rome 
states  that  an  Austrian  submarine  and 
an  Italian  destroyer  were  sunk  in  a 
duel  off  Pola  on  October  16.  The 
submarine  had  attacked  a  transport, 
which  escaped. 

IN    THE     BALKANS 

November  2. — London  announces  that  the 
Roumanians  are  still  pushing  the 
Teutons  back  in  the  Jiul  Valley,  adding 
to  their  booty  of  war  materials  in 
addition.  The  Servians  report  addi- 
tional advances  along  the  Cerna,  with 
the  capture  of  some  enemy  trenches. 

Beaten  by  the  rebels,  the  regular  Greek 
troops  retire  from  Katerina,  in  Saloniki, 
withdrawing  to  Larissa.  The  King 
orders  the  Royalists  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  rebels  at  all  costs. 

November  3. — London  avers  that  the 
Roumanians  are  again  on  Transyl- 
vanian  soil,  thrusting  back  the  Austrians 
at  Table  Butzi,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Predeal  Pass.  Mount  Siruil  and  Taturu- 
mio  are  retaken  by  the  Roumanians. 

The  British  advance  in  eastern  Mace- 
donia and  take  Alitsa.  The  forces  are 
now  seven  miles  from  Bulgaria. 

November  4. — Von  Falkenhayn's  forces 
are  routed  by  the  Roumanians  in  the 
northern  passes,  while  from  the  Russian 
statement  it  is  learned  that  Russian 
reenforcements  are  aiding  in  the  de- 
fense of  Kimpolung,  threatened  by  the 
Teutons.  The  Roumanians  in  Tran- 
sylvania push  north  in  the  Teleageni 
Valley,  capturing  107  prisoners  and 
several  guns.  Gains  are  likewise  made 
a  few  miles  east,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Buzeu.  Von  Palkenhayn  takes  a 
few  positions  in  Roumania  west  of 
Predeal. 

November  5. — The  Roumanian  center, 
south  of  Kronstadt,  is  shattered  by  the 
Teutons  as  a  peak  and  its  entire  sup- 
porting position  is  taken  by  the  Austrian 
forces.  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-seven  Roumanian  prisoners 
are  taken.  To  the  eastward.  Mount 
Rosea,  recently  taken  from  the  Aus- 
trians, is  lost  again  to  them. 

November  6. — The  Roumanians  turn  on 
\ou  Mackensen  in  the  Dobrudja, 
driving  the  Teutons  from  four  villages, 
two  of  them  on  the  Danube.  On  the. 
Transylvanian  front,  the  Austrians 
take  La  Omu,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Buzeu  group  of  mountains.  The 
Bavarian  retreat  in  the  Jiul  Valley 
stops,  and  the  pursued  beat  back  the 
Roumanian  advance  toward  the  Szur- 
duk  Pass  and  Transylvania. 

In  an  encounter  between  the  Venizelist 
troops  and  the  loyal  troops  sent  to 
Katerina  by  the  Greek  King,  two  are 
killed  and  five  wounded.  The  Ven- 
izelist forces  are  then  withdrawn,  out 
of  a  desire  to  avoid  fighting  among  the 
Greeks,  and  French  troops  occupy  the 
town. 

November  7.— General  Sakharoff's  offen- 
sive in  the  Dobrudja  is  gaining  strength, 
says  London,  as  the  invading  German 
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complete  with  all  attachments.  If  you  aren't 
surprised  and  delighted  beyond  belief  with  the 
marvelous  results  and  economy,  you're  an  ex- 
ception, and  we  will  instantly  refund  your 
money.    Mail  coupon  flour* 
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Thousands  of  Ford  owners  are  making  this  test. 
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U/Lrt  W-»^f*-.  "  The  Doxology  "—"  Nearer,  Mv  God,  to  Thee  "— 
VV  UO  iy  rote  .«  Coraei  Hol>.  Spirit>  Heavenly  Dove  "-"  A  Charge 
to  Keep  I  Have  "—"Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep"  —  "  Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Every  Nerve"  —"Blest  Be  The  Tie  That  Binds"  — "Rock 
of    Ages    Cleft    for    »TI  I-Iirmn*    which  in  childhood  we  learn 

Me"?  In  fact,  many  of  III©  nyilHlS  and  cherish  through  life; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye  ;  which  at  the 
close  of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we  sung  at  the     Xl/       I  to  hear  them 

seashore,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  fireside.      ""   LiOV©    sung    again 
and  again  and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  so  that  in  death  they  are  the  touchstones  for  sorrow- 
ing hearts  that  revere  our  memory.     No  book  could  afford  you  greater  spiritual  refreshment 
than  just  such  a  work  as  is  here  brought  to  your  notice.  Get  it  and  read  it ;     Q       VL7     11  *? 
you'll  sing  these  hymns  with  new  meaning  in  them— the  hymns  you  love    ^O    W  611   . 
Bishop   Vincent   says:  "It   is  invaluable  in  promoting  hymn   services." 
49s*  A  book  indispensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  favorite  hymns. 
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Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping 

One-third  Faster 


Yes,  and  save  money  too. 
You  can  do  it  with  our  easy 
time-saving  methods  and  the 


Hundreds  of  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  Save  More  Than  x/3 


of  the  time  formerly  required  for  this  work — 
and  save  delays,  reduce  errors,  simplify  de- 
tails, cut  expense.  .One  big  concern  with 
eight  of  our  machines  is  filling  orders  one- 
third  faster  and  has  eliminated  37  typists  and 
8  checkers.  Many  manufacturers  get  copies 
of  ordersfor  shop  foremen,  billing,  bookkeep- 
ing, draymen,  shipping,  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
all  with  one  writing  and  without  carbon 
paper.  The  saving  of  time  is  always  imports 
ant;  the  saving  of  money  frequently  pays  for 
the  machine  in  30  days. 

Quicker  handling,  reduced  labor  and  less  ex- 
pense are  all  possible  in  your  order,  billing 
and  shipping  departments  and  we  can  prove 


it.  There  are  many  other  jobs  around  your 
office  which  you  can  put  on  your  Commercial 
Duplicator  saving  time  and  money.  One 
boy  or  girl  does  it  all.  No  type  to  set.  No 
stencils  to  cut.  Copies  are  made  direct  from 
original  matter  written  with  pencil,  pen  or 
typewriter.  Reduces  errors.  The  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  is  the  easiest  working, 
fastest,  most  universally  adaptable  dupli- 
cating machine  in  the  world.  It  will  help 
you  speed  up  your  order,  billing  and  ship- 
ping work,  reduce  errors  and  cut  expense. 
Tell  us  how  you  do  that  work  now  and  get 
our  money-saving  facts  by  return  mail. 
Write  now. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  511  Commercial  Duplicator  Building,  Chicago 

Sales  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  can 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  reference  for 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  English.  A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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speaks  in  a  tone  that  appeals  to 
all  humanity.    It  is  the  American 
instrument  that  has  become  a  world 
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as  at  home  attests  its  leadership. 
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and  Bulgarian  troops  are  pushed  buck 
along  the  entire  front,  following  yester- 
day's success  against  the  German  left 
wing.  In  Transylvania,  Russian  aid 
to  the  Roumanians  is  felt  in  six  counter- 
attacks; both  sides  claiming  victories 
in  the  Buzeu  Valley.  Berlin  reports 
that  further  west  the  Germans  con- 
tinue their  way  into  Roumania,  south- 
east of  Red  Tower  Pass,  taking  1,000 
prisoners. 

November  8.— Transylvania  is  again  in- 
vaded, this  time  by  a  Russian  Army, 
as  the  troops  under  General  Lechitzky 
penetrate  five  miles  into  the  Hungarian 
[  province.  At  Belbor  and  Hollo,  the 
Russians  are  reported  ten  miles  east 
of  the  Maros  River.  In  the  Dobrudja, 
the  Russians  near  Hirsova,  on  the 
Danube.  Berlin  reports  that  the  Teu- 
tons have  retaken  parts  of  the  positions 
at  the  Bozda  Pass,  in  the  Buzeu  Valley, 
ending  the  Roumanian  attempt  to 
flank  them. 

EASTERN  FRONT 

November  3. — The  Russians  operating 
near  Kovel  retake  part  of  the  trenches 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Stokhod,  which 
were  lost  last  week. 

November  4. — In  renewed  battle  in  Galicia, 
the  Teutons  win  back  positions  on  the 
Narayuvka,  which  threatened  Haliez. 

November  6. — The  Austrians  enter  Rus- 
sian trenches  in  the  Kirlibaba  region, 
but  are  later  driven  out,  as  fierce  fight- 
ing continues  on  the  Dedul  Height,  in 
the  Karpathians. 

November  7. — A  small  Russian  bridge-head 
on  the  Stokhod  is  taken  by  the  German 
forces,  with  a  number  of  prisoners. 

GENERAL 

November  3. — Berlin  announces  a  suc- 
cessful raid  on  small  British  shipping 
by  German  naval  craft,  in  which  several 
steamers  were  stopt  and  searched,  and 
two  of  them  brought  into  a  German 
port.  The  raiders  were  fruitlessly 
shelled  by  four  British  cruisers  on 
the  return  journey. 

General  Ancelin,  who  led  the  attack  and 
capture  of  Fort  Douaumont,  dies  in 
Paris  of  his  wounds.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  French 
cavalry  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

November  4. — The  German  submarine 
activity  continues  as  five  more  vessels 
are  reported  sunk,  including  one  Brit- 
ish steamer  and  four  neutral  boats. 
Lloyd's  of  London  gives  the  total  of 
neutral  vessels  sunk  by  Germans 
thus  far  in  the  war  as  308,  of  which  168, 
almost  hah'  the  total  loss,  were  Nor- 
wegian vessels;  the  United  States 
lost  two. 

November  5. — London  reports  that  a  Ger- 
man submarine  was  stranded  on  the 
Danish  coast  on  November  4,  and  that 
the  crew,  forced  to  abandon  it,  blew 
it  up. 

Two  more  British  vessels,  with  a  com- 
bined tonnage  of  about  10,000  tons,  are 
reported  by-Lloyd's  as  sunk. 

In  a  joint  manifesto  by  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  ancient  King- 
dom of  Poland  is  revived  and  Polish 
autonomy  reestablished.  The  Kingdom 
is  proclaimed  with  due  ceremony  in 
Lublin  and  Warsaw.  The  definite 
territorial  limits  of  the  new  nation  are 
not  yet  set,  according  to  the  procla- 
mation, and  will  not  be  until  aftei 
the  close  of  the  war.  Constitutional 
rule  and  a  national  army  will  b< 
established  at  once,  however.  Th< 
joint  opinion  of  other  Slates,  neutrals 
and  members  of  the  Entente,  is  said  U 
be  that  Poland  is  captured  territory  aiu 
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the    new    Kingdom    is    to    be    refused 
recognition. 

November  7. — The  P.  &  O.  liner  Arabia, 
carrying  540  passengers,  is  sunk,  un- 
warned, by  a  submarine,  says  London, 
while  on  her  way  from  New  South 
Wales  to  London.  Passengers  and 
crew  are  reported  saved. 

Dispatches  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  state  that 
the  Lanao,  a  ship  of  Philippine  registra- 
tion, and  flying  an  American  flag,  was 
sunk  off  the  Portuguese  coast  on 
October  28,  by  a  German  submarine. 

FOREIGN 

November  2. — Villistas  take  Parral,  ac- 
cording to  bulletins  received  at  El  Paso, 
and  it  is  also  rumored  that  they  have 
taken  Jiminez. 

November  3. — Prince  Hirohito,  eldest  son 
of  the  Mikado,  is  formally  installed 
and  recognized  as  Crown  Prince  and 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Japan.  The 
occasion  is  marked  by  extreme  ceremony 
and  national  celebration. 

November  5. — Francis,  Cardinal  Delia 
Volpe,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  dies  at  Rome,  aged  seventy- 
two. 

The  reelection  of  President  Mario  G. 
Menocal  over  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  is 
assured  by  returns  received  by  the 
Cuban  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  his  assistant 
in  Havana. 

November  7. — Wu  Ting-fang,  formerly 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
is  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
by  the  Chinese  President.  The  ap- 
pointment is  ratified  by  the  Parliament 
practically  unanimously. 

November  8. — The  Hearst  papers  are 
refused  the  privileges  of  the  Canadian 
mails,  and  are  prohibited  from  circula- 
tion in  Canada.  The  French  author- 
ities follow  the  lead  of  the  British  and 
refuse  the  International  News  Service 
the  use  of  the  French  cables  for  trans- 
mitting news. 

DOMESTIC 

November  3. — Victor  Carlstrom  breaks 
the  record  for  long-distance  flying  in 
a  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
He  travels  at  an  average  of  137  miles 
an  hour  for  315  miles  during  a  part 
of  the  flight. 

,  November  5. — Six  men  are  killed  and  forty 
wounded  as  citizens  and  officials  of 
Everett,  Wash.,  attempt  to  prevent 
the  landing  at  the  town  wharf  of  a 
party  of  I.  W.  W.  agitators  who  had 
come  from  Seattle  to  speak  during  the 
shingle  strike  in  Everett.  The  visitors 
return  to  Seattle. 

November  7. — Henry  W.  Ranger,  one  of 
America's  foremost  marine  and  land- 
scape-painters, dies  in  New  York,  aged 
fifty-eight. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELECTIONS  OF  NOV.  7 

Practically  complete  returns  indicate  the 
reelection  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Democrat, 
to  the  Presidency,  over  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Republican.  The  control  of  Con- 
gress is  doubtful,  with  the  possibility  of 
a  Republican  House  and  a  Democi'atic 
Senate.    The  following  Senators  are  elected : 

Arizona— Henry  F.  Ashurst,  D. 

Arkansas — William  F.  Kirby,  D. 

California — Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R. 

Connecticut — George  P.  McLean,  R. 

Florida— Park  Trammell,  D. 

Indiana — Harry  S.  New,  R. 

Maine— Frederick  Hale,  R. 

Massachusetts — Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  R. 

Michigan— Charles  E.  Townsend,  R. 

Minnesota — Frank  B.  Kellogg,  R. 

Mississippi — John  Sharp  Williams,  D. 

Missouri — James  A.  Reed,  D. 


Muscle  power  accomplishes  its 
utmost  when  it  uses  the  worm -drive 
principle — so  does  motor  power 


Several  hundred  times 
his  own  weight  a  man  can 
lift  with  a  little  hand-screw 
— a  jack. 

Applying  the  same  sort 
of  leverage,  the  worm-drive 
of  a  Packard  motor  truck 
makes  the  utmost  use  of 
the  great  power  which  the 
engine  develops. 

It  takes  hold  without  slip 
or  jerk  or  lost  motion.  It 
works  silently — in  a  bath 
of  clean  oil  that  provides 
continuous  and  perfect 
lubrication.      It  gives  more 


miles  and  more  tonnage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  because 
it  turns  more  of  the  motor's 
power  into  transportation. 

It  keeps  on  economizing 
because  its  efficiency  never 
falls  off.  It  is  practically 
wear-proof  and    fool-proof. 

Seven  worm-drive  Pack- 
ard models — one  to  six  and 
one-half  tons.  The  one  best 
truck  for  every  hauling 
service.  Let  one  of  our 
experts  help  you  choose. 
Write  Detroit  or  telephone 
the  nearest  Packard  branch. 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 


XHAINLESS 
TRUCKS 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

IfcThe  Giant  Heater 

WILL  HEAT  ANT  ORDINARY  ROOM   IN 
ZERO  WEATHER  AT  ALMOST  XO  COST 

Applied    to   round    wick  lamp  or  gas  jet 
(naked  flame  or  mantle  burner). 
HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

Mr.  Homer  Smith.  Wyoming.  Pel.,  writes: 

"We  have  used  your  Giant  Heater  in  our  home 
five  years  and  aro  certain  it  saves  us  a  ton  of  coal 
a  yoar,  besides  its  convenience." 

SENT  POSTPAID.  BLACK  IRON,  91.00; 

BRASS.  *  1.50;  NICKEL  PLATED.  *S.OO. 

Attractive  Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed  FREE. 

HEATER  CO.,  861  Temple  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 


HUNT 


Danda  Leather  Key  Case 

WITH,  NAME  STAMPED    \H  GOLD 


Elack  ng  Genuine  {•/% 

Sheepskin  ^DC         Pigskin   OUC 
With  Pocket  m  A        With  Pocket  «r 
for  Pen  Knife  4UC     for  Pen  Knife  O&C 
Saves  clothes  and  handbag  from  wear,  keeps 
keys  from  rusting  and  tang  Lag ,  and  Is  neat 
case  to  carry.      Complete  with  key  ring. 
Our  FREE  Catalog  Solves  Your 
Gift  Problems.      Write  for  It. 

DANDA  L  D.  MfG.CO..  141  fiftM  S,  Krw  Yirk 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


GOOD  ENGLISH  »  75c 


"Watch-Your-English" 
Handbooks 

Four  up-to-date  little  volumes, 
arranged  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Standard  Dictionary."  Depend- 
able and  sure  guides  to  the  cor- 
rection of  many  common  faults 
in  English  speech  and  writing. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answers  to  the  little  "puzzlers" 
in  English  which  come  up  every 
day.  Four  volumes  each  com- 
plete in  itself:  "Faulty  Did 
how  to  correct  it — "Better  5 
ways  to  improve  your  language — 
"Foreign  Phrases"  in  daily  use — 
"Helpful  Hints"  toward  better 
English.  Cloth,  25c  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  box  for  75c.  We  pay 
carriage. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  875,  New  Tori 
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What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals 

A  32-page  booklet  delineating  and  inter- 
preting nearly  every  style  of  handwriting.  You 
will  doubtless  recognize  your  own  style  among 
the  fifty  specimens  shown. 

Copy  will  be  sent  with  samples  of  12  different 
patterns  of  the  Spencerian  Pens  on  receipt  of 
10  cents. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 

The  Most  Useful 

Christmas 

Gift 


\ 


The  largest  and  most 
attractive  assortment 
we  have  ever  offered 


Here  is  a  Christmas  Gift  that  is  really  useful — one  that 
is  in  big  demand.  Thousands  of  business  men,  shoppers 
and  people  in  all  walks  of  life  are  using  them  and  many 
more  are  going  to  select  them  this  year  as  Christmas  gifts. 

THE     ROBINSON     REMINDER 

No  more  lost  memoranda.  The  pages  are  couponed; 
put  each  note  on  a  separate  coupon  and  tear  it  out  when 
it  ceases  to  be  of  value.  The  pads  are  enclosed  in  a 
handsome  leather  case.  Large  size,  z!4  in.  x  7  in.,  6  cou- 
o  the  page,  with  pocket  for  special  papers  and  one 
extra  filler — Jl.OO.    New  fillers.  90c  per  doz. 

Vest  Pocket  Size,  3  in.  x  o  in.,  four  coupons  to  the  page, 
with  one  extra  filler,  75c;  with  6  extra  fillers,  Jl.oo. 
New  fillers.  70c  rjer  doz. 

Ladies'  Shopping  List — 1%  in.  x  3%  in. — 3  coupons  to 
the  page,  with  extra  pad  and  pencil,  Jl.00.  New  fillers, 
60c  per  dozen.     Name  in  gold  on  cover.  Be  extra. 

Besides  these  regular  styles  we  are  introducing  several 
new  ones,  especially  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

Gen. line  Seal.  Urge  size $2. .VI    Vest  pocket  size.  ..  .$2.00 

inlih,  large  size 2.00    Vent  porket  size.  ...    1.75 

Russia  Alligator,  large  size...   1.50    Vest  pocket  size.  ..  .  1.25 

If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  OS. 

ORDER  AT  ONcfe 

STATIONERS: — Write  for  special  discounts.    Order  at  onco  and 

be  prepared  for  the  noliday  demand.    Order  now. 

Robinson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Westfield,  Mass. 


R. 


R. 
R. 


Montana — H.  L.  Myers,  D. 
Nebraska — Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  D. 
Nevada — Key  Pittman,  D. 
New  Jersey — J.  S.  Frelinghuysen,  R. 
New  Mexico — A.  A.  Jones,  D. 
New  York— William  M.  Calder,  R. 
North  Dakota — Porter  J.  McCumber,  R. 
Ohio — Atlee  Pomerene,  D. 
Pennsylvania — Philander  C.  Knox, 
Rhode  Island— P.  G.  Gerry,  D. 
Tennessee — K.  D.  McKellar,  D. 
Texas — Charles  A.  Culberson,  D. 
Vermont — Carroll  S.  Page,  R. 
Washington— Miles  Poindexter,  R. 
West  Virginia — Howard  Sutherland, 
Wisconsin — Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Wyoming — J.  B.  Kendrick,  D. 

The  following  Governors  are  elected: 

Arizona George  W.  P.  Hunt. .  .  .D. 

Arkansas CM.  Brough D. 

Colorado J.  C.  Gunter D. 

Conn M.  H.  Holcomb* R. 

Delaware John  G.  Townsend R. 

Florida Sidney  J.  Catts Pro. 

Georgia Hugh  Dorsey D. 

Idaho W.  D.  Davis R. 

Illinois Frank  O.  Lowden R. 

Indiana J.  P.  Goodrich R. 

Iowa W.  L.  Harding R. 

Kansas Arthur  Capper* R. 

Me.  (Sept.  12).  .Carl  E.  Milliken R. 

Mass S.  W.  McCall* R. 

Michigan A.  E.  Sleeper. R. 

Minnesota J.  A.  A.  Bumquist*  .  .  .  .R. 

Missouri F.  D.  Gardner.  .......  .D. 

Montana Samuel  V.  Stewart D. 

Nebraska Keith  Neville D. 

New  Hampshire. Henry  W.  Keys R. 

New  Jersey Walter  E.  Edge R. 

New  Mexico .  .  .  E.  C.  de  Bacat D. 

New  York Chas.  S.  Whitman* R. 

N.  Carolina.  .  .  .T.  W.  Bickett D. 

N.  Dakota Lynn  Frazier R. 

Ohio James  M.  Cox D. 

Rhode  Island.  .  .  R.  L.  Beeckman* R. 

S.  Carolina Richard  I.  Manning*.  .D. 

S.  Dakota Peter  Norbeck 

Tennessee Thomas  C.  Rye*.  .  .  . 

Texas James  E.  Ferguson .  . 

Utah Simon  Bamberger .  .  . 

Vermont Horace  F.  Graham .  . 

Washington.  .  .  . Henry  McBruce R. 

W.  Virginia.  .  .  .John  J.  Corn  well D. 

Wisconsin Emanuel  L.  Philipp*. .  .  R. 

*  Reelected.  t  Probably  Reelected. 

State-wide  prohibition  appears  to1  have 
carried  Montana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  perhaps  Michigan.  Utah  elects  a  "  dry  " 
legislature,  and  Florida  a  Prohibitionist 
Governor. 

Woman  suffrage  is  lost  in  West  Virginia 
and  probably  also  in  South  Dakota. 


R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Tallopidoas 

and 

Well  Worth 
Reading 


FERRO  ENGINEERS 
WILL  HELP  YOU 

Build  Your  Building,  Ri^ht 

Not  only  right  in  construction  but  right 
in  cost  too. 

Take  the  case  of  Early  &  Daniel  Company — 
they  saved  $50,000  by  having  Ferro  engineers 
build  their  new  grain  mill.  Another  instance, 
Ferro  engineers  built  the  Puritan  Food  Products 
Co.  building  at  a  saving  of  5.6%  below  the 
original  guaranteed  price.  And  so  it  goes.  You  get 
your  money's  worth  in  a  Ferro  Concrete  building. 
Whether  you  have  in  mind  a  factory,  warehouse, 
office  building,  hotel  or  any  good-sized  structure, 
you  will  find  some  real  meat  in  "Building  Your 
Building  Right."  Sent  gratis  to  company  officials 
and  executives.  Kindly  address  Dept.  B. 


"Concrete  for  Permanence" 


CERROf 

lCONSTRUfi9giJ 

CINCINN; 


(83-1) 


CRETE 

COMPANY 

OHIO 


Your  Washing  Done  for  2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will  Do  the  Work 

I  have  built  a  new  "1900"  power  washing  ma- 
chine. I  consider  this  machine  the  most  wonder- 
ful washer  ever  put  on  the  market.  Tub  built 
entirely  of  high  quality  sheet  copper,  it  is  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  machine  made.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  brand  new  principle  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  this  machine  will  not  tear  clothes, 
break  buttons  or  fray  the  edges  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  It  will  wash  everything  from  heavy  blan- 
kets to  the  finest  lace9  withoutdamage  to  the  goods. 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be  con- 
nected with  any  electric  socket  instantly  and  is 
started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist  of  the  wrist 
and  it  will  do  your  washing  for  2  cents  a  week. 

I  also  make  a  lighter  power  machine  which  can 
be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  most  of  these 
machines  the  motor  will  run  the  wringer  too.  Just 
feed  in  the  clothes  and  this  power  wringer  wil 
squeeze  the  water  out  so  quickly  and  easily  you  will 
be  astonished.  It  will  save  50%  time,  money  and 
labor  every  week.  The  outfit  consists  of  washer  and 
wringer  and  either  electric  or  water  motor,  as  you 
prefer,  and  I  guarantee  the  perfect  working  of  each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
You  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied this  washer  will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  Address  H.L.  Barker, 
6306  Court  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  or,  if  you  live 
in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  "1900  Washer 
Co.,  6306  Yongc  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR     • 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"R.  L.  P.,"  Aberdeen,  8.  D.— "Which  is 
correct:  'The  Woman's  Auxiliary'  or  'The 
Women's  Auxiliary'?" 

As  the  Auxiliary  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  women,  the  correct  expression  to  use  is  "The 
Women's  Auxiliary." 

"J.  P.  B.,"  Fort  Worth,  Texas. —  "Did  you 
ever  notice  that  tho  follow  who  makes  a  business 
of  minding  his  own  business  usually  has  the  most 
business  to  mind? '  I  maintain  that  the  above  is 
properly  punctuated;  my  friend  says  not — that 
it  should  end  with  a  period.     What  about  it?" 

The  sentence  is  correctly  punctuated.  As  it 
begins  with  an  interrogative  word,  it  should  end 
with  an  interrogation  point. 

"P.  C,"  Oshawa,  Ont.,  Can. — "Can  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  poem  in  which 
the  following  appears? — 'For  what  know  they  of 
England  who  only  England  know?'" 

The  lines  to  which  you  refer  were  written  by 
Rudyard  Kipling.  You  can  find  the  correct 
rendering  in  "Barrack-room  Ballads"  under  the 
title,  "The  English  Flag."  Stanza  one  runs 
as  follows: 

"Winds  of  tho  World,  give  answer?     They  are 
whimpering  to  and  fro — 
And  what  should  they  know  of  England  who 

only  England  know? — 
The  poor  little  street-bred  people  that  vapor 

and  fume  and  brag. 
They  are  lifting  their  heads  in  the  stillness  to 
yelp  at  the  English  flag." 

"W.  J.  C,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Will  you 
bo  good  enough  to  inform  me  when  Flag  day 
was  first  observed,  where,  and  by  whom?" 

"Flag-raising  day  is  one   of  the  youngest  of 
our  national  anniversaries,  but  is  fast  finding  a 
large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
especially    in    the    schools.     The    day    was    first 
recognized  June   14,    1894,   when   the   Governor 
of  New  York  ordered  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
be  raised  on  all  public  buildings  in  the   State 
on  June  14,  1897,  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  our 
present  national  flag.     This  action  the  Governor 
took  at  the  request  of  tho  '  Sons  of  the  Revolution.' 
Flag-raising  day  was  also  fittingly  observed  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  same  date  by  request  of  the 
'  Colonial  Damos  of  America.'     The  Revolutionary 
statesmen,  in  session   in   the   old   City   Hall   at 
Philadelphia,  in  1777,  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  a  general 
standard  for  tho  troops  of  all  the  colonies.     On 
Juno  14  of  that  year,  Congress  passed  the  famous 
"solution  that  the  flag  of  tho  United  States  be 
thirteen  stripes  alternately  red  and  white,  and 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue 
Held,  representing  a   new   constellation.      Tradi- 
tion says   that   Gen.    George   Washington,   who 
was  a  member   of  tho   committee   with   Robert 
Morris  and  Colonel  Ross,  took  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  proposed  design  to  a  Mrs.  John   Ross,  an 
upholsterer,  who  was  noted  for  her  neatness  as  a 
seamstress.     She  lived  on  Arch  Street,  and  her 
home  still  stands,  a  shrine  frequently  visited  by 
patriotic  pilgrims.    The  story  rims  that  the  stars 
in  the  design    had   six   points;     but   Mrs.    Ross 
much  preferred  stars  with  five  points.     So,  with 
a  fow  clips  of  her  scissors,  she  deftly  cut  out  a 
live-pointed  star  for  her  illustrious  callers,  who, 
satisfied    of    its*  greater    beauty,    accepted    the 
change.      Mrs.    Ross    made    a    flag    which    was 
approved  by  Congress.     It    was  raised  at  once 
in  Philadelphia,  and  tho  design  copied  everywhere 
by  the  patriots.     When  Kentucky  and  Vermont 
wore  admitted  into  tho  Union  in  1794,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  oach  increased  to  fifteen;    but, 
in  1818,  Congress  voted  to  restore  the  original 
thirteen  stripes  and  to  add  a  new   star  on   the 
4th  of  July    following    the    admission    of   each 
new  State.    Tho  observance  of  Flag-raising  day 
in  our  public  schools  is  very  general,  and  is  at 
once  a  delightful  and  efficient  means  of  inspiring 
the  rising  generation  with  the  noble  sentiment 
of  patriotism."— Deem's  Holy-Days  and  Holidays. 


lngalh  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Ely  net  &  Ander- 
son, Architects, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COVERS' 

TH£  CONTINENT" 


Consider 
your  Roof  as 
an  Investment 


WHEN  you  buy  a  roof,  gauge  the  importance  of  correct  selection 
by  the  values  to  be  safeguarded.     Then  judge  the  roofs  economy 
by  its  resistance  to  fire,  time  and. the  elements — by  its  life  in 
service  and  the  cost  of  its  repairs.. 

On  every  count — positive  protection,  durability -and  year-after-year 
economy,  your  logical  choice  lies  in  the  line  of 

Johns-Manviixe 

ASBESTOS    ROOFING 

Based  on  Asbestos,  these  roofings  defy  time  and  never  require 
painting  or  coating,  even  after  years  of  service.  Weather-proof  and 
fire-resistant,  they  constitute  real  roofing  economy.  And  each  J-M 
Roofing  is  vouched  for  by 

J-M  Roofing  Responsibility 

— the  obligation  voluntarily  assumed  by  a  nationally-known  institu- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  the  J-M  Roofing  you  buy  gives  you  the  service 
promised  for  it.  An  exclusive  system  of  registration  registers  your 
roofing  in  our  records  and  places  it   in  our  care. 

There  is  a  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  for  every  purpose— for  flat  roofs; 
J-M  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing;  for  sloping  roofs,  J-M  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing;  for  skeleton  construction,  J-M  Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing ;  for  homes,  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles.  Your  architect 
probably  has  details — if  not,  write  the  nearest  J-M  Branch. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  examined,  approved  and 
[labeled  by  the  Underwriter's  Laboratories,  Inc.,  under 
the  direction  ofthe  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 


Executive  Offices,  296  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Boston 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
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Seattle 
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Toronto 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


I 


We  could  go  to  almost  any  length  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  adjective  to  properly  describe  the  power  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write  and  talk  TO 
THE  POINT!  Some  folks  are  worrying  through  on  a  tivo  horse- power  verbal  capacity — others  can  speak  and 
write  at  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  department  of  this  wonderful 
pew  book  will  immediately  place  at  your  fingers'  ends  JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD  with  which  to  express  a 
given  idea  or  make  a  desired  meaning  clear.  It  will  add  power,  and  then  MORE  POWER,  to  your  ability  to 
speak  and  write  clear,  convincing  English.    It  will  put  you  in  the  high-speed,  Oo  horse-power  class. 


al-Iay',  1  a-le';  2  a-la',  vt.  Tal-lated';  al-lay'ing] 
1.  To  calm  the  violence  or  reduce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe.  2.  To  lay  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  3t.  To 
lay  aside;  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  [  <  aj  +  AS. 
lecgan,  lay.] 

Synj  abate,  alleviate,  appease,  assuage,  calm,  compose, 
lessen,  lighten,  mitigate,  moderate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate, 
quiet,  reduce,  relieve,  soften,  soothe,  still,  tranquilize.  To 
allay  Is  to  lay  to  rest,  quia,  or  soothe  that  which  Is  excited. 
To  alleviate  Is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  allay  suffering  by 
using  means  to  soothe  and  tranquilUe  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
leviate suffering  by  doing  something  toward  removal  of  the 
cause,  so  that  there  Is  less  to  suffer;  we  allay  rage  or  panic; 
we  alleviate  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  It.  Pacify,  directly 
from  the  Latin,  and  appease,  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  to  mollify  Is  tc  soften;  to 
mitigate  Is  to  make  mild;  we  mollify  a  harsh  disposition  or 
temper,  mitigate  rage  or  pain.  To  calm,  quiet,  or  tranquiliu 
is  to  make  still;  compose,  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  soothe  (originally  to  assent  to,  humor)  Is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allay  excitement,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  compose  our  feelings  or  counte- 
nance, pacify  the  quarrelsome,  quiet  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, soothe  grief  or  distress.  Compare  alleviate. — Ant.: 
agitate,  arouse,  excite,  fan,  kindle,  provoke,  rouse,  stir, 
stir  up. 


You    Need   This  Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


No  handy  abridged 
desk  dictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  ready 
value  and  absolute  de- 
pendability to  the  busy 
man.  Treats  80,000 
wo.ds  and  phrases — 
has  1.200  illustrations. 
On  your  desk    it  will 

readily  settle  questions 
relating  to  spelling — 
pronunciation — correct 
English — American  his- 
tory— English  History- 
— Geography — Science 
—  B  iography —  L  itera- 
ture,  etc..  etc.  It  is  new 


and  right -up-to-the- 
minute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain,  Bombardment  of 


Note  the  Care- 
ful Treatment 
o  f  Synonyms 
and    Antonyms 


Rheims,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth.  J1.50 
net;  with  thumb  notch 
index,  S1.S0.  Half- 
Leather,  indexed  I2.25; 
postage  16c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Long  Look  Ahead 

A  stage  has  been  reached  in  this  bull  market 
when  it  is  desirable  for  investors  to  look  further 
than  the  immediate  future. 

To  regulate  your  investment  position  prop- 
erly, you  should  have  a  fair  understanding  not 
merely  of  the  possibilities  of  further  war  profits 
but  of  the\;onditions  which  will  govern  business 
after  the  war. 

We  have  outlined  our  views  on  problems  of 
the  future  in  a  chart  with  an  interesting  ex- 
planation. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  S9 

John  Muir  &~fa 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
Members    New    York    Stock    Exchange 


MERRILL, 

LYNCH 

&C0. 

Members 

New  York 

Stock  Exchange 

7  Wall  St. 
New  York 


$100  BONDS 

of  well  known 
issues,  and  of  a 
class,  legal  for 
investment  by 
Trustees  and 
Savings  Banks. 

List  L.  D.  sent  on  request 


7'! 
% 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


^  We  pay  6%  Secnred  by  Oklahoma 
Farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single 
cent  lost  to  any  Investor  or  a  single 
ton-closure  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you  ?  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $io,ooo. 
AURELIUS-SW ANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

31  Stale  National  Bank  Bid?. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment paying  8>j%  every  six  months,  write  for 

further  particulars. 

Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Graf/cg  VISE  SIGNALS 

attach  instantly  and  form  a  positive  index 
— always  in  place — of  every  business  detail. 
Collections,  deliveries,  follow-up  systems,  ad- 
vertising and  every  other  matter,  is  instantly 
and  easily  regulated  by  this  simple  signal. 
Send  for  free  samples. 

George  B.  Graff  Company 

291  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
a  turers  of  Graffco  Vise  Index  Tabs  and 
"Steel-Tye"  Expanding  Envelopes 


BOTTOM 

Knocked  out 


A  Little 
Each 

Month 


of  Typewriter  Prices! 

If  you  are  the  least  bit  interested  in  owning 
a  Standard  Visible  Typewriter  at  a  price  much 
lower  than   you  ever  Imagined,  on  monthly  paymentsso 
small  you  won't  miss  it.  write  today  for  our  famous  freo 
7-plaining  our  "Direct  to  You"  plan. 

We  ship  you  this  latest  No.  5  Model  Standard  Oliver 
Visible  Typewriter  with  automatic  spacer,  back-spacer  and 
in-built  tabulator  on  free  trial  without  any  deposit  or 
CO.  D.  If  delighted  after  using,  send  us  a  little  each 
month  until  it  is  yours.     Otherwise,   send  it  back  at  our 

ise  and  we  won't  even  ask  you  why.  g 

p'Dp'I.'  f     Carrying  Case,  Tools  and  complete  Ac-  ^B 

*  *^a-«s-".    cossories   to  :,00  who  will  t.-st  this       ^tMJ 


at  our  risk.     But  first  get  our  confidi  ntial 
Write  at  once. 
TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
DepL  5938.      1510  Wabash  Ave..  CWcaso        (384J 


FREE 

Trial-No 
Deposit 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  STOCK-MARKET  IN  PRESI- 
DENTIAL YEARS 

NOTING  that  Presidential  years  have 
usually  been  bull  years — at  least  in 
their  later  months— Thomas  L.  Sexsmith, 
in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  raises  the 
question,  and  answers  it  in  part  with 
the  diagram  printed  below,  whether  the 
stock-market  really  helps  to  forecast  the 
results  of  Presidential  elections.     He  thinks 


MarKet  in  Presidential  Years. 


20 


80 

15 


— 


,eadin%Rails. 


it  not  surprizing,  considering  the  funda- 
mental conditions,  that  the  year  1916 
should  have  been  thus  far  "one  of  the 
most  bullish  in  recent  market  history." 
Two  of  the  greatest  bull  markets  within 
the  memory  of  Wall  Street  men  came 
in  Presidential  years,  that  is,  in  1904  and 
1008.  Indeed,  Presidential  years,  to  the 
number  of  five  immediately  before  the 
present,  "have  all  had  exceedingly  sharp 
advancing  markets  in  the  months  just 
preceding  the  election."     So  that  the  pros- 


ent  year  becomes  the  sixth  that  has  shown 
this  characteristic.  Mr.  Sexsmith  thinks 
something  should  be  set  down  to  the  fact 
that  as  an  element  of  uncertainty  prevails 
everywhere  in  such  years  the  opportunity 
for  speculation  becomes  larger.  His  dia- 
gram, as  will  be  seen,  shows  the  course  of 
the  stock  -  market  during  the  twelve 
months  of  each  -Presidential  year  back  to 
and  including  1896.  The  prices  of  twenty 
representative  standard  rails  were  taken 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  composite  price,  the 
course  of  which  could  be  indicated  in 
black  lines. 

Commenting  on  this  diagram,  Mr.  Sex- 
smith remarks  that  something  more  than 
a  foundation  of  good  crops,  good  business, 
and  ease  in  money  are  necessary  in  pro- 
ducing a  bull  market  in  a  Presidential  year. 
There  must  be  in  addition  "something  to 
stimulate  the  speculative  imagination," 
something  of  the  quality  of  subtle  excite- 
ment, of  supprest  emotion,  of  impending 
change,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  There  must,  however, 
be  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build — 
that  is,  there  must  be  good  crops,  ease  in 
money,  and  good  business.  Mr.  Sexsmith 
then  presents  in  a  few  paragraphs  a  sort  of 
stock-market  history  of  the  past  six  Presi- 
dential years  as  follows: 

"Year  1896— The  low  point  of  the  aver- 
age market  was  reached  August  8,  at  41.86, 
the  lowest  in  many  years.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
free-silver  forces  in  the  Democratic  party 
gave  the  country's  financial  and  business 
interests  a  genuine  'scare.'  But  the  expert 
and  some  say  extremely  '  practical '  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Hanna  insured  the  election  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  and  by  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember the  market  had  rallied  to  56.80. 
A  good  corn-crop  helped  also,  and  business 
in  general  improved. 

"Year  1900 — The  market  had  been  in 
reaction  from  April  4  to  December  22, 
1899.  The  early  part  of  the  Presidential 
year  1900  was  therefore  used  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  large  advance  which  began 
on  June  23.  The  advance  continued 
throughout  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and 
by  January  12,  1901,  the  average  market 
had  advanced  to  98,  which  was  a  remark- 
able gain  in  so  short  a  time,  being  ap- 
proximately 25  points  on  the  averages. 
That  meant  50  to  100  points  for  some  of 
the  most  active  stocks.  President  Mc- 
Kinley was  reelected,  crops  were  large, 
and  business  very  good. 

"Year  1904— On  January  23  of  this 
year  began  a  new  bull  movement  of  vast 
proportions.  Again  the  factor  of  good 
crops,  large  railroad  earnings,  and  com- 
paratively plentiful  money  supply  made 
the  advancing  markets  possible,  and  the 
Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  were  continued  in  power. 

"Year    1908— The    earlier    months    of 
1908  were  given  over  to  cleaning  up  the 
driftwood  from  the  market  wrecks  of  the 
panic   year   preceding   it.     The   real  bul 
market  of   the  year  did  not  begin  until 
September  22,   when   the  average  figures 
stood  at  104.39.     By  January  2,  1909,  the 
advance  had  carried  them  to  above  120, 
and  on  August  22  of  the  same  year  the 
historical  high  for  tho  averages  was  reached 
at     134.38.     Crops    and     business    again 
were  good,  and  the  Republicans,  with  Mr 
Taft  as  their  candidate,  and  also  the  per- 
sonal choice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  were  onc< 
more  successful.  . 

"Year   1912— The   first   nine  months  o. 
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v9ne  tobacco  witR  a  flavor  so 
delicate  —yet  "full— that  it  might 
be  called  ''rich-mildness 'W^ 


IF  Harmony  Pipe  Blend  were  mild 
a/one,  you  might  tire  of  it.  "Mild' 
alone"  tobaccos  do  not  wear  well. 
And  "over' rich11  tobaccos  are  almost 
as  discouraging,  for  they  surfeit  the 
palate  in  time  as  youVe  probably  found. 

The  charm  of  Harmony  Pipe  Blend  is 
in  the  happy  balance  of  its  several  Im' 
ported  and  Domestic  tobaccos — so  in' 
timately  blended  that  you  cannot  tell 
where  mildness  leaves  off  and  richness 
begins. 

You  will  only  know,  and  care,  that 
you  are  getting,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  tobacco  blending,  a  flavor  so 
agreeable  and  so  unusual  that  it  might 
well  be  called  "rich'mildness." 

Surely,  it  would  please  you,  wouldn't 
it,  to  find  a  tobacco  like  Harmony  Pipe 
Blend  that  never  grew  tiresome. 

To    be   had  at   clubs,    hotels  and  most   tobacconists 


OR  WE  WILL  SEND  IT  TO  YOU. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will 
send  you  promptly  this  full' sized  one 'eighth  pound  tin,  postage  prepaid. 
Liggett  fe?  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HARM  O  N  Y 

^A  PIPE    BLEND^ 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Absolutely  Pure.     Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


From  One-Horse  Shay 
to  Ninety-Horse  Motor 


o 


l'ER  muddy  roads  and  cobbled  streets,  rickety-bang, 
rambled  the  old  shay  to  the  village  store — Grandpa 
with  the  reins,  the  boys  on  back.  A  week's  supply 
of  S.  B.  Cough  Drops — the  Family  Doctor — and 
we  were  on  our  way  home  again.  From  that  day  to 
this,  Smith  Brothers*  Cough  Drops  have  been  a 
household  word — and  necessity.  Put  a  Drop  in 
your  mouth  at  bedtime  to  loosen  the  phlegm. 


SMITH    BROTHERS  of    Poughkeepsie 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing  Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 


0 


NE 
ICKEL 


When 
Baby 


Sick 


his  puzzled,  anxious  Mother  will  find  a 
friend  in  need  in  this  handy  little  book. 

The  Health-Care  of  the  Baby 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.,  the  famous  child- 
specialist.  It  explains  simply  and  com- 
pletely all  the  points  of  the  baby's  care — 
his  feeding,  bathing,  clothing,  exercise,  etc. —that 
must  be  considered  in  preventing  sickness,  and  it 
gives  directions  in  the  treatment  of  digestive  trou- 
bles, convulsions,  colic,  croup,  earache,  poisoning, 
accidents. etc. .etc.  Cloth  bonnd,76c;  by  mall,  88c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     New  York 


"System  Simplified"— Free 

We  will  mail  to  any  professional  or  business  man  our 
new  system  booklet,  key  charts,  and  free  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Push-less  Hangers,  and  Maptacks,  so  absolutely  necessary  in 

the  up-to-date  office  or  home. 

Moore  Pnsb-Ping,  Gb>ss  Heads,  Steel  Points  }     jqc     ^t9 
Moore  fash-less  Hangers,  4  sizes  (  pMM?„i,.M  i 

The  Hanger  *M  tkc  Tvist.  *£%*££  ' 

for  heavy  pictures.  ' 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Dept.  33,  Philadelphia 


vz: 

| 

SKRI. 

A  clean  wound  heals  rapidly 
Prevent  infection  of  cuts  and 
abrasions  by  promptly  using 

LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


this  year  were  more  bullish  than  bearish, 
the  dominant  trend  for  the  whole  period 
being  upward.  October  4  saw  high  figures 
for  the  year  in  the  average  market,  while 
prices  were  still  near  their  highest  one 
month  later.  On  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  knowledge  that  its 
success  meant  radical  tariff  changes,  the 
market  sold  off  sharply,  closing  at  the  low- 
est for  the  year.  Good  crops  made  the 
early  advance  logical,  but  the  market 
throughout  the  first  nine  months  of 
laborious  advances  and  easj'  declines  ex- 
hibited all  the  characteristics  of  urgent 
distribution. 

"Year  1916 — The  present  year  has  so 
far  lived  up  to  tradition.  First  came  the 
goodly  decline  from  the  opening  of  the  year 
slightly  above  108  to  the  April  low  of  just 
below  100.  That  low  point  really  marked 
the  end  of  the  nine  months'  reaction  from 
the  high  of  the  1915  bull  market,  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October.  The  early 
summer  months  which  followed  gave  op- 
portunity for  preparation  for  the  bull 
market  begun  on  August  9,  and  which 
reached  its  highest  point  on  September  29. 
While  the  fundamental  factor  of  good  crop 
prospects  was  missing,  exceedingly  high 
prices  and  a  large  carry-over  from  the  year 
before  furnished  alleviating  circumstances. 
Record  earnings  for  industrial,  railroad,  and 
shipping  corporations  helped,  and  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  money  at  low  rates  made 
speculation  easy  to  engage  in.  October's 
long  string  of  million  and  over  share  days 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  did 
not  go  abegging.  Certain  technical  in- 
dications suggest  that  the  large  public 
participation  of  September  and  so  far  into 
October  was  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
who  had  stocks  on  hand,  which  had  cost 
them  considerably  less  than  prevailing 
quotations,  to  exchange  them  with  an  over- 
eager  public  for  real  money.  Perhaps 
these  indications  are  misleading,  but  the 
dramatic  ease  in  which  prices  tend  to  de- 
cline on  the  receipt  of  bad  news  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  distribution  theory." 

UNEXAMPLED  BANK  CLEARINGS 

Under  the  above  title  BradstreeC s  pre- 
sents a  statement  of  bank  clearings  for 
October,  ^'a  month  of  superabundant  ac- 
tivity in  trade,  unparalleled  movements  in 
industry,  extraordinarily  high  prices  f<r 
commodities,  remarkable  speculation,  rec- 
ord dividends,  unusually  good  collections, 
and  unequaled  wages."  Because  of  these 
conditions,  bank  clearings  in  October  in 
this  country  ' '  surpassed  any  previous 
monthly  level."  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  payments  through 
the  leading  clearing-houses  exceeded  the 
$25,000,000  mark,  and  were  "far  and 
away  the  largest  ever  recorded."  It 
matters  not  whether  one  considers  the 
statistics  supplied  by  New  York  City  or 
those  which  came  from  the  country  outside; 
the  results  are  the  same,  new  high  points 
being  conspicuous.  In  comments  on  the 
figures,  Bradstreel' 's  says: 

"In  one  section  the  propelling  force  has 
been  $1.80  wheat,  in  another  18-cent  cot- 
ton, in  still  another  unexampled  pay-rolls 
and  with  slight  modifications  the  story  couk 
be  expanded  for  the  country  in  general 
The  facts  render  it  almost  unnecessary  t< 
make  comparison  with  preceding  months 
yet  it  is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  sun 
just  set  forth  excels  by  12.5  per  cent,  th 
previous  high-water  mark  touched  in  Sep 
tember,  while  disclosing  a  gain  of  26.8  p< 
cent,  over  the  extraordinary  total  for  Octc 
ber,  1915,  and  indicating  increases  of  11 
per  cent,  and  (>)'>  per  cent.,  respectively,  ov( 
I  he  corresponding  month  in  1914  and  191. 

"Twenty-six  of  the  more  important  citi< 
established  new  monthly  high  records,  coi 
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spicuous  in  this  respect  being  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Omaha, 
Mew  Orleans,  Seattle,  Denver,  Providence, 
Savannah,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Richmond, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Spokane.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  total  for  New  Orleans, 
J155,285,131,  displaces  the  old  high  record 
}f  February,  1904,  while  the  showing  for 
Providence  eclipses  that  set  up  in  October, 

1913,  with  Memphis  indicating  the  largest 
total  since  November,  1911,  and  Spokane 
the  heaviest  since  October,  1912.  New 
*"ork  City's  exhibit  for  October,  $15,711,- 
195,935,  establishes,  of  course,  a  new  high 
evel,  one  that  reflects  an  increase  of  9.4  per 
sent,  over  September,  of  23.3  per  cent, 
jver  October,  1915,  of  180  per  cent,  over 
the  like  month  in  1914,  and  of  80  per  cent, 
j ver  October,  1913. 

"Outside  of  New  York,  bank  clearings 
'or  the  month  of  October  aggregated  $9,- 
727,349,371,  a  sum  that  creates  a  new  high 
point,  one  representing  an  advance  of  17 
per  cent,  over  September,  the  previous 
record  month,  and  of  34.2  per  cent,  over 
October,  1915.  On  the  basis  of  these 
patios  the  country  outside  of  New  York 
makes  a  relatively  better  showing  than  the 
metropolis.     Comparison     with     October, 

1914,  reveals  a  gain  of  62  per  cent.,  and 
eontrast  with  that  month  in  1913  discloses 
Et  rise  of  41  per  cent. 

"Following  are  the  aggregates  of  clear- 
ings monthly  at  all  cities,  compared  with 
the  like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 

1916        1915        1914  1913  1912 

Ian $19,957    $13,394    $16,100  $16,090  $14,977 

Feb 18,131      11,829      12,770  13,481  12,788 

Mar 20,562      13,755      14,148  13,985  14,330 

1st  quarter..     $58,650    $38,978    $43,018    $43,556    $42,095 

ipril $19,197    $14,922    $14,791    $14,153    $14,855 

vlay 20,510      14,534      13,061      13,980      14,708 

tune 20,472      14,029      13,841      13,580      13,519 

2d  quarter...     $60,179    $43,485    $41,693    $41,713    $43,082 

uly $19,253    $14,835    $14,385    $13,422    $13,847 

lug 19,621      14,194        9,840      12,260      13,097 

lept 22,614      15,308        9,927      13,293      12,956 

3d  quarter...     $61,488    $44,337    $34,152    $38,975    $39,900 

lot $25,438    $20,061    $11,624    $15,551    $17,002 

lov 19,249      10,982      13,742      15,228 

)ec 20,167      12,540      14,537      15,217 

4th  quarter $59,477    $35,146    $43,830    $47,447 

Grand  total $186,277  $154,009  $163,074  $172,524 

"Changes  in  clearings  in  July,  August, 
iieptember,  and  October,  as  well  as  for  the 
in  months  ending  with  the  month  last 
jiamed,  are  shown  by  sections  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  comparisons  being  with  the 
iorresponding  months  in  1915: 

Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc., 

July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Ten 

1916  1916  1916  1916  Moi. 

™  Kngland 25.2  26.5  33.3  15.2  30.3 

liddle 31.9  38.1  53.1  24.2  45  8 

■i 33.8  37.8  45.7  46.3  41.7 

orthwestern 23  5  38.7  29.2  27  4  24  7 

■  Mithwestcrn 28.0  49.8  42.7  47  4  28.4 

Mthern 27.4  44.8  41.8  39.4  31.5 

vrWcstern 18.9  32.5  37.2  36.8  26.6 

ital.  United  States.  29.7  38  2  47.7  26.8  40  6 

•'w  York  City 31.5  37.8  54.9  23.3  46  4 

itside  New  York..   27  2  38.8  36.6  34.2  30.9 

madian 49.7  51.5  40.4  27.2  40.0 

"The  Southwestern  group  reports  the 
aviest  ratio  of  gain  over  October,  1915, 
iz.,  47.4  per  cent.,  next  in  this  respect 
ing  the  Western  division,  with  a  rise  of 
>-3  per  cent.  The  South  reflects  an  in- 
;ase  of  39.4  per  cent.,  the  Far  West  one  of 
).8  per  cent.,  and  the  Northwest  one  of 
.4  per  cent.,  the  latter  being  especially 
>teworthy  in  view  of  the  wheat-crop 
wrtage  in  that  area.  The  Middle  group 
aicates  a  rise  of  24.2  per  cent.,  while  the 
ew  England  shows  one  of  15.2  per  cent. 
"For  ten  mouths  of  the  current  calendar 
>ar  the  grand  total  for  all  cities  is  $205,- 
1 1.345,892,  a  sum  that  surpasses  the  show- 
s' made  for  any  full  year  of  the  past,  and 
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When   Physician   Meant 
"Physic — Dispenser" 

IN  Shakespeare's  time  if  you  were  sick  and 
went  to  a  doctor  he  did  one  of  two  things. 
He  either  bled  you  or  "physicked"  you. 

Physicians  no  longer  practice  bleeding.  And 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  laxative 
and  cathartic  drugs.  In  fact,  the  habitual  use 
of  laxatives  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  prescribe 
Nujol  because  it  relieves  constipation  with- 
out any  bad  aftereffects  and  without  forming 
a  habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as  an  internal  lubri- 
cant, preventing  the  bowel  contents  from 
hardening,  and  in  this  way  facilitating  normal 
movements. 

All  druggists  carry  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes. 
Write  today  for  booklet.  "The  Rational  Treat- 
ment of   Constipation"   using  coupon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

CNew  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


/ 


Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your  name  and      I 

address  plainly  below.  Dept.  66  ; 


--Name Address. 


.City. 


.State. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.  D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    GOcentS. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


LAW 


Personal  Instruction 

rBy  Mail  Be  a  lawyer 
—  ^—  or  law  trained 
businessman.  Qualify  to 
earn  $2,500.00  to  $15. 
OOO.OOayear.  University 
method!.  TUITION  LOW.  EASY  TERMS.  T.xl  books  fsrnlslied. 
Practical  and  authoritative  non-resident  course  — Endorsed  by  bancs) 
snd  bar.  Prepare*  for  bar  or  business.  Over  4O.00O  students. 
PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION.  Guarantee  to  coach  free  any  graduate 
falling,  to  pass  bar  exams.  SPECIAL  REDUCED  TUITION  OFFER 
sow  In  force.    Write  today  for  particulars  and  book  on  la*  FREE, 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  t tie  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  rec&rd 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  tune.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authoriied  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  BaUnfer,  13mo,  Cloth.  314  pa-es.  ♦1.00.  net .  postpaid  tl.10. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Tubs..  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN 
Dept. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL    OF     LAW 
9408,  Manhattan  Bldg..  CHICAGO 


"The  Right  of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  popular  new  book 
on  the  Science  ol 

EUGENICS 


By  GEORGE  E. 
DAWSON. PhD- 
Professor   of    Psy- 
i     etiology,     Hartford 
School  of    Religious   Peda- 
gogy. 

It  urges  parenthood  as  the 
supreme  object oi  being,  fit 
selection  end  vise  prepara- 
tion as  a  necessity  thereto. 
I8nu>  cloth.  TJc  net;  post- 
paid S-V 

Funk&  WagnalU  Co. 
3S4-6o  Fourth  Ave. N.Y. 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE.  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner. 
Some  of  his  chapter  headings  are:  Breakdowns — 
The  Danger  Signal — Health — The  Value  ol"  Health 
— Rewards  and  Penalties — The  Human  F 
and  How  to  Stoke  It— What  to  Eat— How  to  Eat 
Food — How  Much  Food  to  Take — Fre?h  Air — Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathing —  Rest — Sleep —  Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies — Work — Worry,  Etc. 

iimo,  cloth.     $i.oo  net ;  by  v 

FUNK      &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 
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THERE  is  no  typewriter  in  the  world  that  is 
operated  daily  at  the  speed  of  an  Oliver. 
Every  machine  as  completed  is  tested  by  a 
Mechanical  Operator  to  a  speed  of  8oo  strokes  a 
minute,  which  is  50  per  cent  higher  than   the 
human  hand  has  ever  reached. 


And  not  for  a  minute's  quick 
burst  only,  but  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  absolute  speed 
perfection  of  every  machine  is 
repeatedly  proven. 

No  speed  contest  ever  con- 
ceived is  such  a  trial  of  a  ma- 
chine as  the  Oliver  in  its  regular 
work. 

Speed  competitions  for  oper- 
ators demonstrate  merely  the 
relative  speed  of  the  operator 
and  not  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine. 

Which  are  you  buying? 


The  keys  respond  to  the  slight- 
est touch.  Olivers  are  built  to 
be  everlastingly  at  it  without 
the  least  upkeep  cost. 

We  prove  these  statements 
every  day.    600,000  sold. 

Its  work  has  distinction  and 
elegance.  It  is  the  typewriter 
aristocrat  of  the  world. 

Business  logic  is  inevitably 
Oliver. 

Three  of  the  four  largest  busi- 
nesses in  the  country  now  use 
it  throughout. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1398  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 

Chicago 
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CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO   SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  attractively  written  plea 
for  a  closer  observance  of  the  niceties  that  make  con- 
versation a  charm  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  the  tact- 
ful talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawing-room  will  also  give 
a  man  a  subtle  power  in  business.  Enlivened  with  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
to  the  socially  ambitious.  i2mo,  cloth,  186  pp.,  75  cents 
net;  by  mail,  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


See  That  Reel 
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THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    SEWING    DEVICE  , 

Sews  anything.    $1.00  Postpaid. 

C.  A.  Myers  Company,  6312  University  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Only  Man 


Who  Can  Do  This  From  Memory 


Give  the  population  of  any  place  in  America  of  over  5,000. 
-Give  every  important  date  in  world-history. 
-He  has  300,000  Facts  and   Figures  stored  away  in  his  brain. 


William  Berol  is  not  a  mental  freak,  but  a  su- 
preme living  example  of  what  1  his  simple,  easily 
learned  System  of  Memory  Training  will  do  for  any 
average  man  or  woman.  It  is  the'  only  memory  sys- 
tem, the  practical  value  of  which  is  publicly  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher  and  advanced  pupils.   No  mat- 


ter what  your  occupation, 

or  where  you  are  located, 

William  Berol  can  teach  his 

fascinating  System  to  you  by  mail,  just  as  practically 

as  it  is  being  taught  in  leading  educational  institutions 

in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


"/  Forgot!"  Explains— But  It  Does  Not  Excuse 


Yon  can  not  succeed  in  life  if  you  have  a  weak 
memory.  It  is  always  a  handicap.  If  your  memory 
is  poor,  let  this  man  strengthen  it.     He  can  —  he  will. 

Among  other  definite  benefits,  the  Berol  System 
of  Memory  Training  will   enable  you  to  remember 


names, 'faces,  dates,  prices,  telephone  numbers;  it 
will  correct  mind-wandering;  you  will  be  able  to  re- 
member the  facts  and  plots  of  books  and  plays;  you 
need  never  depend  upon  notes.  A  few  spare 
moments  daily  at  home  is  all  the  time  required. 


Full  particulars  of  this  man's  wonderful  memory  and  our  special  offer  toyou  mailed  free  in  sealed 
nvetop.    Ask  for  them  to-day.    If  you  have  a  friend  who  needs  this  training,  include  his  name,  too 


FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Dept.  878, 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


reflects  a  rise  of  40.6  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1915.  Totals  for 
the  ten  months'  period  at  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Omaha,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Buffalo, 
and  Denver  exceed  those  set  up  in  the  best 
of  previous  years,  the  whole  twelve  months 
included.  New  York  City's  bank  clearings 
for  the  ten  months  ending  with  October, 
$125,991,666,695,  not  only  excel  the  showing 
for  the  like  time  last  year  by  46.4  per  cent., 
but  also  eclipse  the  record  total  for  1915 
by  14  per  cent.  Outside  of  New  York,  bank 
clearings  for  the  ten  completed  months  of 
this  year  aggregate  $79,639,679,197,  a  new 
high  level  for  the  period,  and  one  exhibit- 
ing a  rise  of  30.9  per  cent,  over  the  corre- 
sponding time  in  1915." 

THE  GROWING  COST  OF  CITY 
GOVERNMENT 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau 
still  indicate  a  persistent  drift  of  popula- 
tion to  cities,  there  having  been  in  twelve 
years  a  gain  of  over  38  per  cent,  by  146 
cities.  Bradstreef s  takes  these  figures  as 
a  starting  point  from  which  to  present 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  growing 
cost  of  city  government.  In  the  same 
years  that  saw  this  gain  in  population  of 
over  38  per  cent.,  the  general  departmental 
expenses  of  the  same  cities  increased  from 
$278,173,930  to  $546,568,203,  or  over  96 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  general  expenses  of 
these  cities  nearly  doubled  in  twelve  years. 
Other  points  brought  out  in  the  article 
include  the  following: 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  set  down  for 
the  purpose  of  closer  comparison  the 
several  items  included  under  the  head  of 
general  departmental  expenses  for  the  two 
years  marking  the  limits  of  the  period 
under  review.  They  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

General  Departmental  Expenses  for  146  Cities 

Tear  190S  Year  1915 

General  government $30,842,225  $02,793,192 

Police  department 38,252,201  02,335,571 

Fire  department. .. . 27,322,333  47,812,190 

All  other  protection  to  person 

and  property 5,446,198  10,548,745 

Healt  h  conservation 4,740,2 11  12  122,947 

Sanitation     or     promotion     of 

cleanliness 21,067,428  43,635,12  i 

Highways 34,208,774     .      60,615,8162 

Charities,    hospitals,    and    cor- 
rections   18,280,597  38,285,217 

Schools 80,853,672  162,332,373 

Libraries 4,007,969  7,134,509 

Recreation 7,457,424  20,416,4(4 

Pensions  and  gratuities 3,013,706  10,583,791 

Mother 2,621,192  7,952,197 

Total $278,173,930       $546,568,203 

"A    comparison    of    the    figures    above 
'given  for  the  years  mentioned  shows  that 
while,  as  has  been  said,  the  total  in  1915  was 
not  far  from  double  that  for  1903,  certain  of 
the  items  exhibit  a  greater  ratio  of  increase 
for  the  period,  the  amounts  for  1915  being 
more  than  double  those  for  the  earlier  year. 
Among  these  items  appear  the  cost  of  the 
general  government  of  the  cities  and  the 
expenses  for  health  conservation,  sanita- 
tion, charities,   hospitals  and  corrections, 
schools,  recreation,  pensions  and  gratuities, 
and  all  other  or  miscellaneous  expenditures. 
It  will  not  escape  attention  that  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  general  administra- 
tion, these  items  of  expense  are  for  the 
most  part  incurred  for  financing  what  maj 
be   termed   the   social   and   humanitariar 
sides  of  the  cities'  activities  as  contrastec 
With  the  more  fundamental  duties  of  pro 
tecting  life  and  property  and  caring  foi 
the    public    ways.     Among   the   activitie 
mentioned  as  having  more  than  doubled  11 
expense,  public  education  cuts  the  larges 
figure  as  respects  cost,  but  the  increase  fo 
the  period  covered  is  only  100.7  per  cent, 
while  the  cost  of  general  administratioi 
has  increased  by  over  103  per  cent.,  that  0 
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sanitation  over  107  per  cent.,  that  of  chari- 
ties, hospitals,  and  corrections  over  109 
per  cent.,  that  of  health  conservation  over 
155  per  cent.,  that  of  recreation  over  173 
per  cent.,  that  of  pensions  and  gratuities 
about  251  per  cent.,  and  that  of  all  other 
activities  over  203  per  cent.  With  these 
increments  in  cost  may  be  contrasted  the 
increases  of  not  quite  63  per  cent,  in  the 
expenses  of  the  police  departments  and  75 
per  cent,  in  those  of  the  fire  departments. 

"The  fact  that  municipal  expenditures 
have  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than 
population  involves,  of  course,  an  increase 
in  the  expenditure  per  capita.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  such  an  increase  has 
occurred  not  only  in  the  total  of  all  ex- 
penses but  in  each  individual  item,  tho 
the  increase  has  not  been  constant  in  every 
case  as  respects  some  of  the  intervening 
years.  Thus  the  total  per  capita  net  pay- 
ments for  expenses  other  than  those  of  pub- 
lic-service enterprises  increased  from  $13.19 
in  1903  to  $18.45  in  1915.  During  the  same 
period  the  per  capita  expenses  of  the  gen- 
eral government  increased  from  $1.46  to 
$2.10;  those  of  the  police  department,  from 
$1.80  to  $2.08;  of  the  fire  department,  from 
$1.30  to  $1.63;  of  health  conservation, 
from  $0.22  to  $0.40;  of  sanitation,  from 
$0.99  to  $1.46;  of  highways,  from  $1.64  to 
$2.06;  of  charities,  hospitals,  and  correc- 
tions, from  $0.86  to  $1.26;  of  schools,  from 
$3.86  to  $5.58;  of  libraries,  from  $0.19  to 
$0.24;  of  recreation,  from  $0.35  to  $0.68, 
and  of  miscellaneous  activities,  from 
$0.27  to  $0.61.  The  increase  in  the  total 
per  capita  expenses  for  all  items  with  the 
exception  of  public-service  enterprises  was 
39.9  per  cent. 

"Speaking  generally,  the  total  per  capita 
expenditures  rise  with  the  populations  of 
the  cities,  and  the  same  is  true,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  of  the  expenditures  for  in- 
dividual items.  The  cities  are  divided  into 
five  groups,  the  first  comprising  those 
having  500,000  inhabitants  or  over  in  1915, 
the  second  having  a  population  of  from 
300,000  to  500,000,  the  third  from  100,000 
to  300,000,  the  fourth  from  50,000  to  100,- 
000,  and  the  fifth  from  30,000  to  50,000. 
For  the  last-mentioned  group  of  cities  the 
per  capita  expenses  amounted  in  1915  to 
$12.84.  In  the  fourth  group  they  amount- 
ed to  $12.96,  in  the  third  to  $15.12,  in  the 
;  second  to  $21.89,  and  in  the  first  group, 
comprising  the  largest  cities,  they  amounted 
I  to  $22.43. 

"The  figures   last   set  forth  are   based 

upon    the    totals    for    the    whole    number 

of  204  cities,  comprising  all  having  more 

:  than  30,000  inhabitants  each  in  1915.     Of 

■  these,  fifty-eight  were  necessarily  omitted 
'  from  the  comparisons  given  above  for  the 
,!  period  since  1903,  for  the  reason,  as  already 
5  explained,  that  comparable  statistics  were 
mot  available.  To  make  the  record  com- 
i  plete,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  total 
(expenses  of  the  whole  number  of  cities  for 

all  general  departments  amounted  to  $578,- 

206,186.     These  cities  had  total  revenue 

receipts  amounting  to   $940,385,311,   and 

!  governmental    cost    payments    amounting 

■  to  $1,080,141,126.  The  governmental  cost 
payments  included  the  $578,206, 1S6  for 
expenses  of  general  departments,  $43,822,- 
511  for  expenses  of  public-service  enter- 
prises, and  $128,526,868  for  interest,  a 
total  of  $750,555,565  for  expenses  and  in- 
terest. They  comprised  also  $329,585,561 
lor  outlays,  under  which  term  is  included 
the  cost  of  properties,  including  land, 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  public  im- 
provements more  or  less  permanent  in 
'Haracter  which  are  acquired  or  construct- 
ed by  the  cities  for  use  in  the  exercise  of 
their  municipal  functions  or  in  connection 
with  the  business  enterprises  undertaken 
by  them.  It  will  be  found  by  comparing 
*  H1  figures  that  while  the  revenue  receipts 
ot  the  204  cities  exceeded  the  payments  for 
expenses  and  interest  by  $189,829,746,  the 
governmental  cost  payments,  including  the 
uutlays,  exceeded  the  revenue  receipts  by 
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The  Joy  of  Owning  Good  Tools 


Remember  how  wonderful  your  first 
jack  knife  seemed?  You  can  vibrate  the 
same  chord  any  time  you  like  by  buying 
a  good  tool.  Not  a  cheap  little  cast  iron 
bargain  affair  but  a  tool  that  is  built  like 
a  fine  piece  of  machinery — accurate  to  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  made  of  finest 
metal  and  high- 
ly tempered, 
brill  iantly 
finished. 

Here  are  two 
splendid  tools 
that  ought  to 
be  in  every 
home.  A  little 
bench  vise  is 
useful.  A  hack 
saw  for  sawing 
metal,  a  hand 
drill  for  heavy 


GOODELL- 
PRATT 


Automatic 
Screw 
Driver 
No.  Ill 
$1.50 


work,  a  good  level,  a  try  square,  combina- 
tion pliers,  a  bench  grinder — all  of  these 
are  a  joy  to  own  and  use. 

And   you    can   buy  them   all    for    the 
price  of  a  theatre  party. 

Goodell-Pratt  tools  are    esteemed  by 
mechanics   all  over  the  world   for  their 

precision,  tem- 
per, finish  and 
efficiency. 

Send  for  story, 
"The  House  that 
Jack  Fixed," 
which  solves  the 
problem  of  home 
tinkering  and  de- 
scribes 15  tools 
needed  in  every 
home. 

Partial  Lift  of 

Goodell-Pratt 

Tools 

Vises  Levels 

Drill*  Lathes 

Hacksaws 

Saw  Sets 

Punches       Gauges 

Micrometer! 

Bit-Braces 

Grinders 

Calipers 

Squares 

Mr.  Punch 

Automatic 


Drill 
$1.50 


AUTOMATIC  IGNITION 

ONNEGTIGUT 


You  Must  Economize! 

You  use  more  current  for  lights  and  operate  your 
starter  more  frequently  in  cold  weather,  yet  you  do 
little  of  the  kind  of  driving  that  keeps  your  battery 
well  charged. 

The  Automatic  Switch  enables  Connecticut  Auto- 
matic Ignition  to  conserve  battery  current  at  all  times 
and  prevents  waste  through  oversight  or  neglect. 

The  dex'ice  shown  here  identifies  this  switch  and  marks 

the  cars  equipped  ziith  Connecticut  Automatic  Ig-nition. 

This  is  the  "Device  of  Efficiency." 

CONNECTICUT  JgEggfc  COMPANY 

Mcriden  Conn 
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More  and  more  sunny 
Southern  California 
is  attracting  those 
who  want  a  winter 
home      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

It  s  nice  to  have  your 
own  bungalow  or  villa 
at  Pasadena  ♦  San 
Diego  ♦  Santa  Bar- 
bara   or    elsewhere    ♦ 

It  s  pleasant  to  come 
back  again  year  after 
year  to  'nome-sweet- 
home  along  palm- 
bordered  avenues    ♦    ♦ 

That  s  the  supreme  test 
of  any  resort  country 

Four  daily  California  trains,  in- 
cluding California  Limited;  also 
Santa  Fe  de-Luxe,  weekly  in  winter. 
Enroute  visit  Petrified  Forest  ♦  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  ♦  and 
Castle  Hot  Springs  ♦  ♦  Hawaii 
afterwards   ♦    Fred  Harvey  Meals 

Booklets  of  trip  and  trains  on  request 
W.J.BIack(Pass.TrafficMgr.,A.T.&S.F.Ry. 
1064     Railway     Exchange  Chicago 


$139,755,815.  The  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  employed  or  held  by  the  general 
departments  of  cities  last  year  were  valued 
at  $2,576,491,410,  those  reported  for  mu- 
nicipal-service enterprises  were  valued  at 
$20,408,059,  and  the  properties  of  public- 
service  enterprises  were  valued  at  $1,- 
483,052,391." 

EUROPE'S  GREAT    NEED  OF  LUMBER 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

That  Europe  will  need  supplies  in  many 
things  from  this  country  after  the  war 
has  been  commonly  admitted.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  needs  apparently  will  be 
lumber,  at  least  that  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Pratt  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington.  He  believes 
that  during  the  first  year  after  the  war 
Europe  will  call  on  us  and  other  nations 
for  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  lumber.  One 
can  foresee  how,  in  the  reconstruction  of 
devastated  regions,  especially  in  France 
and  Belgium,  there  would  be  a  great  need 
of  lumber  in  the  building  of  houses  to 
replace  the  many  stone  structures  destroyed 
in  the  war.  Dr.  Pratt's  views  were  ex- 
prest  in  an  address  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
late  in  October.  Other  points  in  it  are 
these: 

"If  the  war  should  end  in  December, 
which  is  hardly  likely,  and  lumber  im- 
ports into  Europe  should  in  the  meantime 
show  no  increase,  there  will  be  at  the  close 
of  1916  an  estimated  deficit  in  the  normal 
European  lumber  supplies  of  some  $400,- 
000,000.  This  is  entirely  outside  of  the 
great  additional  needs  for  lumber  due  to 
the  actual  destruction  of  the  war.  No 
one  knows  at  present  the  amount  of 
lumber  that  will  be  needed  by  France, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  countries 
which  have  suffered  directly  from  the  war, 
to  replace  ruined  buildings,  railroads, 
bridges,  etc.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  amount  will  run  into  large  figures 
and  that  hundreds  of  millions'  worth  of 
general-purpose  lumber  will  be  called  for  as 
soon  as  the  great  European  struggle  is 
ended.  It  has  been  estimated  in  Europe 
that  at  least  $400,000,000  worth  of  lumber 
will  be  needed  for  this  purpose.  Add  the 
$400,000,000  deficit  in  the  normal  demand. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  a  total  of 
$800,000,000  worth  of  lumber  over  and 
above  the  usual  demand  of  $580,000,000 
will  have  to  be  supplied  to  Europe  by  the 
lumber-producing  countries.  ,  Allowance 
must  of  course  be  made  for  buildings 
that  will  never  be  replaced.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  curtailment  of  con- 
sumption due  to  enforced  economy,  and 
$380,000,000  would  seem  ample  for  those 
purposes.  So  it  seems  likely  that  in  the 
year  following  the  war  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
lumber  in  Europe. 

"It  is  easy  to  anticipate  what  countries 
will  compete  for  the  privilege  of  supplying 
this  lumber.  We  can  not  expect  to  do  all 
the  business.  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  are 
able  to  do  even  a  major  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  the  year  1913  we  shipped  more 
wood  products  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $115,- 
000,000  worth  in  all.  In  the  same  year 
Russia  shipped  $88,000,000  worth ;  Sweden, 
$84,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $68,000,- 
000;  Canada,  $50,000,000;  Finland,  $47,- 
000,000;  Germany,  $26,000,000;  Norway, 
$24,000,000;  Roumania,  $5,000,000.  The 
total  European  exportation,  therefore, 
amounted  to  $392,000,000,  and  the  com- 
bined Canadian  and  American  exporta- 
tion amounted  to  $165,000,000,  making 
a  total  from  these,  the  chief  lumber- 
exporting  countries  of  the  world,  of  ap- 
proximately $550,000,000.  Of  course,  all 
this  lumber  did  not  go  to  Europe;  Sweden, 
Norway,   Germany,   and  Austria   shipped 
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Will  You  Accept  This 

\  HUMIDOR? 
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Exact  size, 

THE   IDEAL 

GIFT  FOR  ANY 

OCCASION 

50  Perfecto  Ci- 
gars and  this 
beautiful  Hum- 
idor, makes  a 
most  appreciat- 
ed gift.  Order 
the  outfit,  sent 
to  your  friends 
— send  me  vour 
card  to  enclose. 


Size  of 
Humidor 

10>/2  x  71/4 
x  41/4. 

Your  first  order  for  50  Detrick  Per- 
fecto  Cigars  at  $2.50  brings  you  this 
metal  made,  Muhogany  finished, 
handsome,  durable  cigar-keeping 
humidor.  I  am  offering  it  as  an  in- 
ducement for  you  to  try  my  cigars — 
its  value  prohibits  giving  it  with  any 
but  the  trial  offer. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto   Cigars 

are  of  the  finest  possible  quality,  im- 
ported Sumatra  wrapper,  rich,  even 
burning,  hand  made  by  experts.  Di- 
rect from  factory  to  you — you  get 
the  middleman's  profit.  Cigars  their 
equal,  cost  you  10c  each  at  your 
dealers. 

My  Proposition  oVsoVetr"^ 

Perfectos  at  $2.50,  stating  color 
preferred,  and  I  will  send  with  the 
cigars,  the  handsome,  useful 
humidor  as  described  above,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Sample  these 
cigars  just  as  freely  as  you  wish 
—  let  your  friends  try  them— if  they 
are  not  up  to  your  expectations— 
If  you  are  not  delighted  with  their 
quality,  return  the  remaining  ci- 
gars and  the  humidor  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  back  your  $2.50. 

You  need  not  send  money  in  advance  if 
you  have  commercial  rating. 

I  am  bo  Bure  of  the  merits  of  my  cigars— so 
sure  that  you  will  want  to  smoke  them  reg- 
ularly—so sure  you  will  get  the  best  smoke 
for  your  money  you  have  ever  had— that  to 
get  you  to  TRY  THEM,  I  am  giving  you  this 
Humidor. 

This  is  no  youthful  concern — I  have  been 
in  business  thirty  years  and  refer  you  to 
any  commercial  agency  for  my  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

J.  F.  DETRICK,  Pres. 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 

126  S.  Ludlow  St.       Dayton,  O. 

On  orders  west  of  Rocky  Mts, .  add  50c  ex- 
tra for  delivery  of  humidor. 
Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  showing  hoir" 
its  principles  can  he  applied  in  promoting  health  and  curing  disease 
By  Dr.  Robert  MacDonald,  Minister  of  the  Washington  Avenu 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     12mo,  Cloth.     $1.30.  net;  by  mail.  $1.42 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


USE   YOUR   SPARE  TIME 
EARN  WHILE   YOU   LEARN 

The    best    System   for  Beginners:    & 
Post-graduate  Course  for  Stenographers. 

Highest  World's  Record  for  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

Greater   number    of    Court    Reporters   Uian   all   other  systems 

combined  in  ten  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG — A  Book  of  Inspiration:  IT'8  FREE 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Suite  3011,  Schiller  Bldg.(  Chicago,  Illinois 


Go  there  now!  Voyage  is  delightful  via  HonolHln  and 
Samoa.  Splendid  10,000  ton,  twin-screw  American  steaniersevery 
21  davri  from  San  Francisco  (Nov.*28,  Dec.19,  Jan.9,  Jan.3O,Feb.S0, 
Mar.l3,Apr.3,*24,olc).  Return  1st  class.  #337.50;  2nd  class,  *225; 
Including  China  and  Japan,  1st  class,  $575;  to  Honolulu,  $65. 
Folders  tree.  h.  E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  or 
jflM  Oreanic  S.  3.  Co.,  071  MarketSt., 

OTDNET  5H0RT  UNI 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 

Inventions  Wanted.   $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.   Our  four  books. 

sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninlh,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  hif?  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Li-Kally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
businessandpubliclife.  Greater 
opportunities  now  tluin  oyer  De- 
fore\  Be  indcpendent--bea  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  a 


earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

Wo  guide  you  step  by  step.     You  can  train. athflJM 

during  .pare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  posh ;  >>»J  f* 
amlnalion   po  any  elate     Money  refunded  according 

to     Jiiiiinnloo      I! t     dissiilished.         I  hull .. 

I  of    M,.  11.    I. I.     Thousands  of  successful  stu 

dents    enrolled.    Low    cost,    easy    terms.    Hut   Law 

Library   and  mod,.,,,  ' r. 'ublic  Speaking,  Iree  .f JOU  enrol] 

now.    Bat  oar  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide     and     Hviuence 

books  free.     Send  for  them  —  now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1162-FB,  Chicago 


lumber  all  over  the  world,  but  naturally 
the  great  bulk  of  their  output  went  to 
Europe. 

"In  direct  competition  with  these  coun- 
tries, so  favorably  situated,  the  United 
States  exported  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  over  $50,- 
300,000  worth  of  lumber  and  its  manu- 
factured products.  Of  the  seven  European 
countries  that  exported  lumber  before  the 
war,  five  are  combatants  and  naturally 
their  wood-cutters  are  at  the  front  and  their 
lumber  export  business  at  a  standstill.  No 
figures  are  obtainable  for  the  1915  exports 
jf  lumber.  We  know,  however,  that  many 
>f  the  Russian  mills  and  mill  stocks  in 
Poland  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Riga  have 
oeen  destroyed.  We  also  know  that  the 
"ebuilding  of  Poland  and  western  Russia 
ivill  absorb  Russian  energies  for  some  time 
ifter  the  close  of  the  war.  We  know  that 
Germany  is  using  up  her  forest  reserves; 
we  know  that  Norway  has  long  been  over- 
•utting  her  annual  growth.  We  can 
[therefore  safely  predict  that  the  greatest 
European  competition  will  come  from  the 
mills  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  These 
countries  are  ice-bound  during  six  months 
)f  the  year,  usually  from  October  to  May. 
The  lumbermen  of  this  country  can  read- 
ily see,  therefore,  the  possibilities  and  the 
responsibilities  that  lie  before  them." 


No  Hope. — A  three-hundred-pound  man 
stood  gazing  longingly  at  the  nice  things 
lisplayed  in  a  haberdasher's  window  for  a 
marked-down  sale.  A  friend  stopt  to 
inquire  if  he  was  thinking  of  buying  shirts 
jr  pajamas. 

"  Gosh,  no  !  "  replied  the  fat  man  wist- 
'ully.  "  The  only  thing  that  fits  me 
ready-made  is  a  handkerchief.  " — Harper's 
Magazine. 


<^a*JSk  Scratchy" Feeling 

Dioxo^en; 


THAT  "scratchy"  feeling  means  just  one  thing — im- 
pending sore  throat,  with  all  its  dangers  and  unpleas- 
antnesses. That's  the  time  to  gargle  with  a  solution 
of  Dioxogen  and  water.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  one  or 
two  such  treatments  will  instantly  arrest  the  trouble. 

A  little  Dioxogen  and  water  used  morning  and  evening  makes  a  re- 
markably efficacious  mouth  wash  and  purifier  —  a  protection  to  the 
teeth  and  a  safeguard  against  those  diseases  originating  in  the  mouth 
and  teeth. 

The  Dioxogen  habit  is  a  good  one  to  acquire. 
Have  a  bottle  handy. 

Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  io  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THE    CLARK  WAY 

IN  TRAVEL 

Meets  Every  Requirement  of  the  Most  Crit- 
ical.   You  are  Sure   to  Come  Again. 

SMALL  GROUPS  UNDER  ESCORT 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

February  and   March,   via   Honolulu   and    Manila 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

January  27,  East  and  West  Coasts 
Independent  tickets — Honolulu,  West  Indies 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,    New  York 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Tour  leaves  New  York 
February  3,  1917.  Visit 
eight  countries,  Falls  of  the 
Iguazu.The  Andes,  Land  of 
the  Incas,  Panama  Canal, 
Cuba,  etc.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  itinerary. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,    84  Journal  Building,    Boston 


Through  the  Florida  Everglades 

See  the  wild  beauty  and  strange  sights  of  trop- 
ical Florida  by  taking  the  Scenic  Route  through 
the  Everglades,  across  Lake  Okeechobee,  the 
largest  fresh  water  lake  in  this  region,  and  down 
the  beautiful  Caloosahatchee  River.  Make  this 
trip  the  feature  of  your  sojourn  in  Florida.  Boat 
connects  Fort  Lauderdale  on  East  Coast  with  Fort 
Myers  on  West  Coast,  passing  en  route  through 
home  of  Seminole  Indians,  haunts  of  beautiful 
birds  of  plumage,  ami  famous  Moorehaven  and 
LaBelle  farming  and  grazing  section.  Tourists 
should  include  this  attractive  and  unusual  trip 
in  their  plans.  Send  for  folder  and  rate  to 
FORBES  PIONEER  BOAT  LINES,  Inc.,  General 
Offices,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THEBEAUTIEi 

state-Washington 


TOURIST   BOOK  FREE 

Showing  colored  views  of 
the  unrivaled  scenic  and 
tourist  attractions  of 

The  State  of  Washington 

See  its  snow  capped  moun- 
tains, primeval  forests,  na- 
tional   parks,    inland    seas, 
lakes  and  unique  cities. 
Write 

I.  M.  Howell,  Sec.  of  State,  Dept.  A.  Olympla,  Wash. 


Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


USH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
tola,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  my  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
my  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
>r  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
""^niall.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
'I  goods.     Your  goods  returned   at  our  ex- 

use  should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
'■'vs.Kstablished  1899.  Liberty  Refining Com- 
any,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Urgost  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 

"'kes:   Underwoods,   Olivers,   Reming- 

°ns,  etc.,  one-fourth  to  one  half  manufa'c- 

urere    pnceSi  sl5  00  up_  rt.nted  anvu|K,re 

mg  >ent  on  price:  free  trial.  Installment 
1\ riM',1  m  '."vd-  Writo  for  catalogue  125. 
4l»  S^ER,    EMPORIUM       Estab. 
•->,  34-3fa  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

ADVERTISING 


\'l fL.  POSITIVELY    SHOW    YOU    BY 

veek   i°Z  you  Jcan  •  earn    *25   t°   « 100    a 
-irnin.  I!      8    adTyertisements;  increase  your 


BUSINESS      OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  tor  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 
5fi  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMAN.  —  #6,000  Accidental  Death, 
?30.00  Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  (25  00 
Weekly  Sick  Benefit,  (10.50  yearlv,  half 
amount  (5.50.  (250,000  deposited  Insurance 
Department.  Experience  unnecessary, steady 
income.   Registration  Dept.  C, Newark,  N.  J. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

Many  well-known  patents  -the  kind  that  man- 
ufacturers bity — made  our  reputation  as  "the 
Attorneys  who  obtain    Patents   t'r.ut   V, 
Write  us  for  evidence.        Inventor's    t. 
book  free.    R.S.  &A.  H.I    U  !■  Y. 88  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  the  Tropics 
*  -  %  A  Cruise 


The  American  Express 
Travel  Department  an- 
nounces A  Cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  visiting  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica. 

24  restful  days  away  from  Winter  in 
the  romantic  American  Tropics. 

Luxurious  steamer  under 
the  American  Flag.  Numer- 
ous shore  excursions. 

$290   and  upwards 

.1  sk  for  Booklet. 
American  Express  Company 

I  66  Broadway.  New  York 

_J   Phila.    Boston     Chicago    San  Francisco 


Jnrr 


± 


IDEAS  WANTED.-  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  wo  luxurious  24  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartere  I  American  steamers  to 
Cuba,  lamaica,  Panam  >  and  Costa  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  :M. 

FOREIGN    TOURS 

Frequent  departures  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  for  South  America,  .Li- 
lian and  China,  and  South  Sea  Islands 
and  Australasia. 

Also  Tours  to  California 
RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  S.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
Kan  Fork      Phila*      Chtrago     San ftmnclsco 


maintains  exceptionally  good  service 
the  year  round  to 

FLORIDA 

CUBA  — GEORGIA 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah 

Additional  train  commencing  Jan.  3. 
The  all  Pullman,  all  steel 

SEABOARD 

Florida  Limited 


Lv.  New  York 
"     W.  Philadelphia 
Baltimore        -      • 
..    /Washington     •    •    • 
VSleepers  ready  10  P.M 
Ar.  Palm  Beach  - 
Miami       - 
Belleair     - 
St.  Petersburg 


•  6:20  P.M. 

•  8:48  P.M. 
.    11:15  PJvl. 

)l2:30  N'ht 

6:30  A.M. 
9:00  A.M. 
7:10  A.M. 
7:45  A.M. 


One  day  and  two  niitht<  en  route:  morning 
trains  from  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  afternoon 
trains  from  Pittsburg  conn. 


Get  our  Resort.  Hotel.  Golf  and  Sports  Guide 
at  northern  offices,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia.  Baltimore.  Washington  or 

W.  E.  CONKLYN,  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 
1184   Broadway,  New  York 


SOUTH  AMERICA  £&£££ 


Tour  includes  pobils  out  of  ordinary  and  away  from  beaten  palhs — visiting  native  peoples  in  primitive 
conditions — wonderful  boat,  auto  and  railroad  rides  through  marvelous  scenery. 

Brazil,  Uruguay.  Argentine — across  the  wonderful  Andes — Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru.  Panama  and  Havana. 


Illustrated  descriptive 
Itinerary  sent  on  request 


McCAINN'S  TOURS  'S.ts 
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A  Scotchman  Started  It 


ON  a  dull,  rainy  day 
in  Glasgow,  many 
years  ago,  a  Scotchman 
wearing  an  odd-look- 
ing cloak  sauntered 
along  in  the  drizzle. 

His  good  neighbors 
wondered  what  he 
could  be  about.  Doubt- 
less they  thought  him 
daft.  Little  did  they 
know  how  much  he 
was  to  add  to  the  future 
comfort  of  the  world. 
For  this  was  the  first 
practical  test  of  Charles 
Macintosh's  discovery 
that  rubber  could  be 
fabricated. 


Rainproof  coats  came  into  favor  very 
clowly.  Rubber  was  expensive,  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  rubberized 
fabrics  of  that  day  were  poor,  and  the 
styles  were  hideous.  The  old  caped 
"macintosh"  soon  grew  brittle  and 
leaked. 


What  an  improvement  today ! 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
makes  weather  coats  of  standard,  well 
proved,  durable  materials,  tailored  to 
satisfy  every  taste.  Among 
them  are  weather  coats  for 
all  people  and  all  services — 
from  the  light-weight  gar- 
ments that  modish  women 
wear  to  the  heavy  storm  coats 
used  for  hard  work — or  play. 


^The  making  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of 
weather  coats  is  a  great 
business  by  itself.  But 
it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  activities  of  the 
United  States  Rubber 
Company,  the  largest 
rubber  manufac- 
turer in  the  world. 

Included  in  the  out- 
put of  its  47  factories 
are  also  all  styles  of 
rubber  footwear, 
canvas  rubber-soled 
shoes,  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles,  motor 
trucks  and  all  other 
vehicles,  druggists' 
rubber  goods,  insulated  wire,  soles 
and  heels,  belting,  hose,  packing, 
mechanical  and  moulded  rubber 
goods  of  every  description. 

To  furnish  this  vast  output  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  has 
built  up  an  immense  organization, 
based  on  a  foundation  laid  74  years 
ago.  Some  of  its  units  are  especially 
skilled  and  equipped  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  kind  of  rubber  goods, 
some  for  another.  But  every 
unit  in  the  United  States 
Rubber  System  is  guided  and 
dominated  by  this  funda- 
mental policy:  the  stand- 
ard of  quality  must  be 
maintained. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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FOUR  MORE   "DRY"   STATES 


MICHIGAN,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  "dry"  States  by  constitu- 
tional amendments,  Prohibition  governors  elected  in 
Florida  and  Utah,  and  a  popular  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska — these  triumphs  of  the 
Prohibition  cause  in  the  elections  of  November  7  crowd  into 
the  background  the  vote  polled  by  the  Prohibition  party's  Presi- 


East,"  said  William  J.  Bryan  to  a  Denver  interviewer;  and  he 
added:  "National  prohibition  will  be  an  acute  issue  four  years 
hence,  unless  the  amendment  is  submitted  to  the  States  before 
that  time,  which  is  possible."  A  few  days  later,  in  New  York,  he 
said  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  World: 

"My  work  during  the  next  four  years  will  be  to  contribute 
whatever  I  can  toward  making  the  national  Democracy  dry. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ELECTION.      WHITE   STATES  HAVE    STATE-WIDE    PROHIBITION. 


dential  candidate.  Nor  does  this  astonishing  increase  of  dry 
territory 'tell  tho  whole  story.  In  Arkansas.JjWashington,  Colorado, 
and  Oregon,  already  under  State-wide  prohibition,  proposi- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  voters  for  various  modifications  of 
the  law  in  favor  of  the  liquor  interests,  and  in  all  cases  these 
amendments  were  defeated.  In  two  "wet"  States  that  voted 
on  the  question,  Missouri  and  California,  prohibition  was 
defeated,  but  in  Missouri  the  contest  was  so  close  that  only 
the  vote  of  St.  Louis,  the  great  brewing  center,  kept  the  State 
out  of  the  dry  column.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  maps 
will  show  that  the  number  of  States  under  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion laws  has  jumped  from  19  to  23,  or  almost  one-half  the 
Union.  "It  will  be  noticed  that  Maine  is  the  only  State  in  the 
list  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
lino,"  remarks  the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  which  adds  that  "prohi- 
bition still  remains  a  Southern  and  Western  idea." 

"This  reform,  like  every  other  obtained  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  moving  from  the  West  and  South  to  the  North  and 


When  an  issue  arises  it  must  be  met,  and  the  prohibition  issue  is 
here.  Our  party  can  not  afford  to  take  the  immoral  side  of  a 
moral  issue.  The  Democratic  party  can  not  afford  to  become  the 
champion  of  the  brewery,  the  distillery,  and  the  saloon.  The 
members  of  tho  party  will  not  permit  it  to  be  buried  in  a  drunk- 
ard's grave." 

Encouraged  by  the  "dry"  victories  of  the  election,  the  Pro- 
hibition forces  in  Congress,  led  by  Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas, 
are  preparing  to  force  a  vote  in  the  forthcoming  session  on  a 
national  amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale,  manufacture,  or  im- 
portation of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United  States,  reports  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  tin-  New  York  Em  ning  Post.  Such 
an  amendment,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reminds  us.  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  submission 
and  a  three-quarters  vote  of  the  States  for  ratification. 

Many  observers  seem  to  believe  that  the  steady  march  of  local 
and  State  victories  for  prohibition  is  rapidly  robbing  the  National 
Prohibition  party  of  its  issue,  but  its  loaders  claim  that  its  ticket. 
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headed  by  former  Governor  Hardy,  of  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Landrith, 
of  Tennessee,  polled  a  vote  of  350,000,  as  compared  with  208,000 
in  1912.  The  official  returns,  however,  are  not  yet  in,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Springfield  Republican  regards  this  estimate  as 
"optimistic." 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  final  drive  for  the  settlement  of 
the  prohibition  proposition  in  the  United  States,"  declares  Dr. 

P.  A.  Baker,  General 
Superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  who  is  quoted 
by  The  National  Daily 
(Westerville,  O.)  as  say- 
ing further: 


UTAH  S  GOVERNOR-ELECT. 

Simon  Bamberger  was  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  he  and 
the  new  legislature  are  said  to  be 
pledged  to  reenact  the  prohibition 
law  vetoed  by  his  predecessor. 


'The  member  of  Con- 
gress or  United  States 
Senate  who  opposes  the 
American  principle  of  the 
submission  of  the  joint  prohibition  resolution  to  the  States  for 
ratification  has  a  short  political  career  before  him.  The  one 
thing  that  the  American  people  have  made  up  their  minds  to  is 
the  absolute  extinction  of  the  beverage  liquor-traffic. 

"The  political  party,  from  this  on,  that  has  not  confidence 
enough  in  the  American  people  to  trust  them  to  deal  with  this 
question  as  citizens  of  the  several  States  is  not  a  party  that  the 
people  of  the  country  can  afford  to  trust.  With  85  per  cent,  of  the 
territory  of  the  country  under  prohibition,  and  with  63  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  country  living  in  territory  from  which  the 
saloon  has  been  outlawed,  there  can  be  but  one  slogan — 'On  to 
Washington.'" 

Earlier  successes  might  have  been  regarded  as  flashes  of  revolt 
against  liquor,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "but  it  now  be- 
comes apparent  that  a  steady,  strong  impulse  is  at  work.  This  is 
not  a  flash.  It  is  a  progress."  There  has  been  no  more  re- 
markable development  in  American  politics  since  the  nation  was 
founded  than  the  rapid  growth  of  prohibition  sentiment,  says  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  which  sees  in  the  liquor  question 
"the  greatest  single  issue  of  the  day."  Commenting  on  the 
verdict  of  the  polls  on  this  issue  on  November  7,  the  Philadelphia 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  liquor  traffic  met  the  most  overwhelming  condemnation 
that  has  been  visited  upon  it  in  half  a  century. 

"  It  is  striking  enough  to  say  that  four  States,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  more  than  5,000, 000,  voted  themselves  under  pro- 
hibition, another  electing  a  Prohibition  legislature  and  gover- 
nor, and  that  this  action  makes  'dry'  twenty-three  States, 
embracing,  with  those  States  made  partially  dry  under  local 
option,  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  country  and 
85  per  cent,  of  its  area.  Yet  these  facts  just  begin  to  tell  the 
1 7  of  I  he  liquor  disaster 

"Because  this  tremendous  sentiment  is  based  upon  economic 


"The  liquor  interests 
of  the  country  meddled 
in  the  election  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  without 
impressive  results. 
Everywhere  they  pre- 
sented adverse  measures, 
such  as  the  home  rule  in 
Michigan,  they  were 
overwhelmingly  snowed 
under.  In  the  State  of 
Washington ,  for  example, 
which  voted  out  saloons 
a  year  ago,  the  brewery 
interests  attempted, 
through  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  to  re- 
gain a  foothold  in  that 
State.  Present  reports 
are  that  they  failed  by 
about  100,000  majority. 
Their  showing  was  about 
the  same  everywhere 
they  attempted  these  tac- 
tics in  dry  States across  the  river  is  Kansas 


truth  and  the  facts  of  experience,  it  operates  without  regard  to 
locality,  political  partizanship,  or  any  other  consideration.  Of 
the  four  States  which  adopted  prohibition  last  week,  Michigan  is 
noted  for  lumbering,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries;  Mon- 
tana is  a  mining  and  cattle  region;  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
are  agricultural.  The  first  and  last  were  carried  by  the  Re- 
publicans, the  second  and  third  by  the  Democrats. 

"But  the  all-embracing  sweep  of  the  sentiment,  and  its  potency 
in  accomplishing  results  in  spite  of  conflict  over  other  issues,  can 
not  be  fully  understood  until  one  examines  all  the  contests  where 
it  reached  a  decision.  For  the  astonishing  fact  is  that  even  where 
prohibition  was  not  actually  a  recognized  factor,  it  determined 
the  result  and  overturned  the  most  elaborate  campaign  ar- 
rangements of  the  big  parties. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota  tried  prohibition  many  years  ago,  but  repealed  the  laws. 
That  they  have  adopted  the  policy  again  means  that  there  will 
be  no  going  backward. 

"Utah,  one  of  the  two  States  that  remained  faithful  to  the 
Republican  party  in  1912,  amazed  the  politicians  by  turning 
Democratic  this  year.  The  change  was  a  repudiation  of  the 
reactionary  Smoot  leadership,  but  it  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
antiliquor  sentiment.  The  legislature  a  year  or  so  ago  passed  a 
prohibition  law,  but  the  Republican  governor  vetoed  it.  This 
year  the  Democratic  candidate  made  his  campaign  on  a  pledge 
to  sign  the  law  if  it  were  reenacted,  and  the  people  made  doubly 
sure  by  electing  both  him  and  a  Prohibition  legislature.  The 
Wilson  electors  were  carried  in  at  the  same  time. 

"Florida,  naturally,  had  no  real  party  contest,  but  the  fight  for 
the  governorship  between  two  Democrats  was  decided  on  the 
prohibition  issue.  Beaten  by  the  machine  at  the  primaries,  the 
'dry'  candidate  was  named  on  an  independent  ticket  and  actually 
defeated  the  regular  nominee 

"Missouri,  the  home  of  the  greatest  brewing  industry  in  the 
world,  showed  100,000  reduction  in  the  normal  majority  favor- 
ing the  saloon.  But  it  took  the  vote  of  St.  Louis  to  keep  the 
state  '  wet, '  while  Kansas 
City,  which  five  yearsago 
voted  three  to  one  for 
liquor,  declared  this  time 
for  prohibition.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple.    Just 


City,  Kan.,  and  the  con 
trast  in  public  order,  in- 
dustrial progress,  and 
general  economic  well- 
being  revealed  by  the 
Kansas  community  in- 
spired the  revolutionary 
vote. 

"The  irresistible  argu- 
ment of  example  was,  in- 
deed, a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  every  test.  The 
successful  candidate  for 
governor  of  South  Da- 
kota emphasized  in  all 
his  campaign  speeches 
the  desirability  of  bring- 
ing the  State  up  to  the 
level  of  North  Dakota, 
which  has  been  'dry' 
since  1907,  and  which 
has  distanced  its  neigh- 
bor in  prosperity.  In 
the  same  way  each  pro- 
hibition State  created 
sentiment  beyond  its 
own  borders — the  experi- 
ence of  West  Virginia 
and  Kansas  and  Ten- 
nessee had  its  effect  in 
Michigan  and  Nebraska. 

"Idaho  was  already 
'  dry '  territory,  under  an 

act  of  the  legislature,  but  emphasized  its  decision  last  Tuesday 
by  adopting  a  constitutional  amendment." 

In  the  four  States  that  have  just  gono  dry,  the  New  York 
Times  points  out,  "the  principal  market  lost  to  the  liquor  men 
is  Detroit" — which  now  becomes  the  largest  dry  city  in  the 
United  States. 


FLORIDA'S  GOVERNOR-ELECT. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  J.  Catts  headed 
a  prohibition  -  independent  ticket, 
and  won  against  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  candidates. 
Ho  declares,  however,  against  any 
"  sumptuary  or  blue  laws." 
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HIS  HAPPY  HOME-COMING. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

TWO    HARD    ROADS. 


HE   KEPT   08  OUT  Of    WASHINGTON.*' 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


HOW    LABOR   VOTED 

THE  POLITICAL  SERMONIZERS  "have  run  out  of 
texts,"  declares  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  as  it  finds 
the  doubtful  States  "uncommonly  certain,"  parly  strong- 
holds become  doubtful,  and  the  labor  vote,  the  suffrage  vote, 
the  "hyphen"  vote,  and  the  border  vote  being  cast  in  the  most 
mystifying  and  unexpected  fashion.  President  Gompers,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  strong  appeals  on  behalf 
of  President  Wilson,  and  the  Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law  was 
expected  to  win  union-labor  votes  for  the  President,  who  secured 
its  passage.  Yet,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  points 
out,  the  "labor"  vote  appears  to  have  been  divided  "very  much 
like  the  traders'  vote  or  the  professional  men's  vote,  according 
to  the  political  convictions  or  associations  of  those  who  cast 
them  and  not  in  any  class  interest."  This  year's  election,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune's  (Rep.)  opinion,  "demonstrated  beyond  dis- 
pute the  non-deliverability  of  the  union-labor  vote."  Indeed, 
complains  the  Democratic  Buffalo  Enquirer,  "in  view  of  the  fact 
that  President  Wilson  was  responsible  for,  and  there  have  been 
passed  during  his  Administration,  more  bills  affecting  organized 
labor  than  ever  before  in  the  nation's  history,  the  men  affiliated 
with  labor  did  not  give  him  the  support  he  deserved  from  their 
hands." 

These  statements  are  based  on  the  Republican  pluralities  in 
the  great  railroad  and  industrial  States  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  claims  that  union  labor 
swung  California  and  Ohio  and  was  effective  in  several  of  the 
smaller  Western  States  carried  by  the  President.  The  labor 
slogan  of  President  Wilson's  campaigners  is  held  by  a  New  York 
Evening  Sun  writer  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Benson  ran  far  behind  State  and  Congressional  Socialist  tickets 
throughout  the  country.  Even  so,  it  may  be  noted  here,  the 
vote  for  the  Socialist  national  ticket  is  put  unofficially  at  about 
1,200,000  as  against  900,000  in  1012.  Then-  is  thus  no  clear  in- 
dioation  of  the  effect  of  the  Adamson  Law  on  the  election,  despite 
the  prominent  part  it  played  in  the  later  weeks  of  the  campaign. 
But  this  piece  of  legislation  is  by  no  means  considered  out  of 
politics,  for  the  President  expects  to  put  through  the  rest  of 
his  program  of  labor  legislation  at  the  coming  short  session  of 
Congress,  as  the  railroads  are  instituting  a  great  legal  drive 
against  the  Adamson  Law,  and  other  employers  of  labor  talk  of 
combining  to  combat  labor's  influence  on  legislation. 


Besides  the  very  evident  fact  that  great  industrial  States  like 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  were  lost  by  the 
President,  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  (Rep.)  notes  that  while 
Hartford,  Conn.,  "a  conservative  and  wealthy  city,  gave  Wil- 
son 3,000  plurality,  Bridgeport,  an  industrial  center  and  leader 
in  munition-manufactures,  gave  Hughes  a  plurality  of  1,200." 
The  New  York  Tribune,  too,  points  out  in  its  editorial  discus- 
sion of  the  labor  vote  that — 

"Republican  nominees  for  Congress  were  elected  in  nearly 
all  the  big  organized-labor  centers.  Many  extreme  union-labor 
Democrats  like  Buchanan  and  Tavenner,  of  Illinois,  and  Bailey, 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  defeated  for  reelection.  McGillicuddy 
lost  in  Maine  in  September.  David  J.  Lewis,  for  many  years  the 
Mine  Workers'  representative  from  the  Sixth  Maryland  District, 
was  defeated  last  Tuesday  for  United  Stales  Senator 

"The  vote  which  reelected  Mr.  Wilson  came  largely  from 
the  rural  districts,  from  States  in  which  there  is  only  a  trace  of 
highly  unionized  labor." 

Now,  "if  the  labor-unions  had  followed  their  leaders  for  Wilson 
he  would  have  carried  New  York  City  by  100,000  instead  of 
by  40,000,"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  observes.  The  solid 
labor  vote  of  Chicago  would  have  given  Illinois  to  the  President; 
if  even  the  railroad  vote  of  Indiana  had  been  cast  solidly  for 
him  "there  would  have  been  no  need  to  wait  for  the  results  from 
California  and  Minnesota."  Yet,  Republican  politicians,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  admitted  that  the  labor 
vote  had  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  carrying  Ohio  for 
Wilson  and  might  have  been  the  determining  factor  in  California. 
William  (!.  Lee,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying  that 
13,000  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  California,  2,500 
in  New  York.  12.000  in  Minnesota,  3,500  in  New  Mexico,  and 
30,000  in  Ohio  were  practically  unanimous  for  Wilson.  The 
Tribune  learned  that  "these  votes  in  Ohio  and  California  would 
not  have  been  turned  against  Hughes  if  he  simply  had  kept 
quiet  about  the  Adamson  Law.  When  he  attacked  it.  however, 
the  Brotherhoods  made  it  their  chief  issue  and  campaigned 
directly  under  the  Democratic  National  Committee."  The 
railroad  organizations  emphasized  the  fad  that  "President 
Wilson  had  cast  his  lot  with  them.  If  he  were  defeated  and  a 
Republican  President  and  Congress  elected,  they  stood  to  lose 
the  Adamson  Law." 
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HOW   THE   PROGRESSIVES   VOTED 

THE  INQUEST  on  the  Republican  disaster  of  November  7 
is  bringing  out  some  testimony  on  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Progressives  on  that  date.  Four  years  ago  the  4,119,o07 
Progressives  carried  five  States,  split  California,  and  ran  second 
in  twenty-two.  What  were  they  doing  this  year?  It  does  not 
seem  fair  to  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  (Rep.)  to  blame  them 
for  the  Republican  defeat,  and  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern  (Rep.) 
insists  that  "the  Republican  ticket  would  have  been  beaten  far 
worse  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Progressives."  But  we  find 
an  agreement  among  a  large  number  of  Democratic,  Republican, 
and  independent  dailies  that  while  the  Progressives  helped  to 
swell  the  Hughes  plurality  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  yet 
it  was  the  swing  of  Western  Progressives  to  Wilson  which  was 


attention  to  social  and  industrial  legislation."  What  gave  Mr. 
Wilson  the  support  of  thousands  of  Progressives,  according  to 
Mr.  Heai-st's  New  York  American,  "was  not  satisfaction  with 
our  foreign  relations,  but  satisfaction  with  such  progressive 
legislation  as  rural  credits,  the  tariff  commission,  the  Eight-Hour 
Law,  the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  other  statutes  purely  progressive 
in  origin."  The  President,  as  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  believes, 
knowing  that  Democratic  votes  alone  could  not  reelect  him, 
"made  it  his  underlying  policy  to  win  the  Progressives  who 
had  departed  from  Republicanism  and  who  had  not  so  far  to 
go  to  embrace  a  Democratic  candidate  as  Republicans  had." 
This  bid  for  Progressive  support,  says  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union  (Dem.) — which  would  like  the  President  better 
if  he  were  a  more  orthodox  party  man — "displeased  many 
Democrats,    but   it   did   not   displease   them   enough   to   cause 
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largely,  if  not  primarily,  responsible  for  the  Western  Democratic 
landslide  which  reelected  the  President. 

The  decisive  factor  in  Mr.  Wilson's  reelection,  says  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer  (Dem.),  "was  his  acceptance  by  the  truest  of  the 
Progressives  as  the  representative  of  the  progressive  spirit," 
for  "the  zealous  minority  of  the  Progressives  who  refused  to 
follow  their  unfaithful  leader  back  to  the  camp  of  the  reactionists 
gave  to  the  President  the  States  of  Kansas  and  California,  which 
turned  the  scale  in  his  favor,  and  the  minor  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been  reelected." 
Both  East  and  West,  the  verdict,  as  seen  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  was  rendered  "against  the  standpat  policy 
of  the  Republicans  and  the  sit-tight  campaign  of  Mr.  Hughes." 
In  his  speeches  the  Republican  candidate,  says  this  observer, 
"could  have  easily  won  a  mighty  response  from  the  progressive 
West;  as  it  was,  he  merely  baffled  and  chilled  it."  The  Republi- 
cans, thinks  the  Boston  Herald,  a  Hughes  paper,  shaped  their 
campaign  badly  by  overestimating  public  interest  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  in  the  Mexican  question,  and  giving  "far  too  little 


them  to  vote  against  him,  while  it  won  the  support  of  Progressives 
whom  the  Colonel  had  contracted  to  turn  over  in  a  body  to  the 
Republican  candidate." 

The  Democratic  National  Committeeman  from  California 
admits  that  "without  the  help  of  the  Progressives  and  inde- 
pendents we  could  not  have  carried  California."  A.  B.  Garret- 
son,  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  who  led  the 
railroad  trainmen  in  the  fight  which  led  to  the  Eight-Hour  Law, 
saj  s :  "Thousands  of  Progressives  undoubtedly  voted  for  Wilson 
when  it  became  apparent  that  every  predatory  interest  was 
advocating  the  election  of  his  opponents."  Matthew  Hall, 
a  prominent  Massachusetts  Progressive  who  supported  Wilson, 
says  it  was  the  President's  " progressive  domestic  policy  that 
won."  Bainbridge  Colby,  the  most  conspicuous  Progressive 
leader  to  espouse  the  Democratic  cause  this  year,  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

"The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes  made  no  appeal  to  Pro- 
gressive sentiment.  His  speech  of  acceptance  contained  some 
perfunctory    references    to    Progressive    principles,    but   it    was 
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without  any  note  of  real  sympathy. 
It  promptly  accentuated  the  Pro- 
gressive drift  to  Mr.  Wilson 

"I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  65  per 
cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  1914  Pro- 
gressive vote  was  cast  for  Wilson.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  1914  vote 
was  the  just  measure  of  the  Progressive 
party's  strength  in  the  country.  Those 
2,000,000  votes  represented  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  after  the  Roosevelt 
Republicans,  who  helped  swell  the  1912 
vote,  had  returned  to  the  Republican 
party,  which  in  reality  they  had  never 
left. 

"President  Wilson  is  the  foremost 
Progressive  in  the  country  to-day,  and 
the  returns  show  that  the  Progressives 
recognize  him  as  such." 

In  the  view  of  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
former  Progressive  and  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  California, 


"Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  de- 
feated because  his  Western  trip  did  not 
convince  the  rank  and  file  of  Western 
Progressives  that  his  election  would 
mean  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
Progressive  movement  and  influence  in 
a  newer  Republicanism.     The  incidents 

of  his  trip  in  California,  when  he  was  prevented  from  seeing 
or  recognizing  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  or  being  recognized 
by  Progressive  leaders,  were  the  climax  of  the  situation  here. 
This  impression  on  the  part  of  many  Progressives  was  a  personal 
injustice  to  Mr.  Hughes,  but  was  not  an  injustice  to  those 
who  mismanaged  his  Western  tour." 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  expressions  of  Progressive  Republi- 
can opinion  comes  from  William  Allen  White,  of  Kansas,  a 
State  that  gave  President  Wilson  a  plurality  of  38,000,  but 
reelected  a  Republican  Governor  by  thrice  as  large  a  margin. 
Prom  Mr.  White's  statement,  as  printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  we  quote  the  following,  beginning  with  an  allusion 
to  the  gathering  which  nominated  Hughes  and  Fairbanks  in 
(lie  Coliseum  at  Chicago.     He  styles  it — 

"A  convention  that  was  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  a  directors' 
meeting  and  a  memorial  service, 
nominating  two  estimable  mutes 
w  ho  went  sighing  through  America 
o\(TLtho  vanity  of  human  frailty, 
who  could  conduct  nothing  but  a 
funeral.  And  the  gorgeously  funny 
part  of  the  spectacle  was  that 
the  mourners,  big  and  little,  pre- 
sumed to  talk  Americanism,  and 
when  they  talked  about  it  they 
crossed  themselves  and  raised 
their  eyes  heavenward  as  if  Ameri- 
canism were  some  sort  of  sacred 
formula,  ...  In  the  West  there 
was  a  definite  feeling  that  the 
whole  procession  was  a  fake 

"The  opportunity  to  vote  as 
they  wished  to  vote  was  taken 
from  a  great  body  of  men  when 
the  Progressive  party  quit  busi- 
ness. But  they  would  not  vote 
with  those  who  disturbed  the  aspir- 
ations of  the  people.  Not  even 
the  issue  of  national  honor  swayed 
these  Western  political  crusaders. 
Disheartened  and  ashamed,  but 
with  unbroken  spirits  and  un- 
shaken convictions,  these  people 
voted  for  Wilson.  Their  leaders 
went  to  Hughes.  But  the  folks 
in    the    West    refused    to    follow. 
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LISTENING    TO   THE    CALL. 

Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson's  overwhelming 

plurality  of  nearly  300.000  votes  for  United 
States  Senator  in  a  State  that  went  for  Wilson 
has  started  Presidential  talk  among  his  friends. 
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They  would  vote  for  a  man  and  a  party 
that  they  despised  before  voting  for 
a  party  that  they  distrusted." 

In     the     editorial     columns     of  his 

Emporia     Gazette     (Prog.     Rep.),  Mr. 

White  said  immediately  after  the 
election: 

"The  Republican  party  is  not  united. 
It  is  not  even  associated. 

"Yet  the  case  for  the  Republican 
party  is  very  hopeful.  A  right-about- 
face  in  its  leadership  in  the  East— the 
elimination  of  Penrose,  Barnes,  Crane, 
Watson,  and  the  Old  Guard,  will  restore 
the  party  to  power  in  Congress  and  will 
carry  the  next  election.  But  any  fur- 
ther compromise,  any  further  slip  or 
surrender  to  the  Republicanism  of  the 
Barnes  and  Penrose  type,  means  con- 
tinued disaster,  and  final  dissolution 
for  the  Republican  party.  If  so  stal- 
wart, conscientious,  independent,  and 
wise  a  man  as  Hughes  can  not  move  the 
West  to  the  Republican  party,  fancy 
what  a  standpatter  would  do!  He 
would  not  get  even  Vermont  and  Utah. 
For  Utah  slipt  this  year." 

The  call  for  a  Progressive  leadership 
as  the  only  salvation  of  the  Republican 
party  is  also  voiced  by  men  like  Raymond 
Robius,  Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  and  Henry  J.  Allen.  It  is 
demanded  by  many  Progressive  Republican  newspapers,  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  New  York  Tribune  being  especially 
eloquent  on  this  point.  Slightly  different  is  the  view-point  of 
cheerful  losers  of  the  regular  Republican  variety.  Thus  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  defeated  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in 
Ohio,  believes  that — 

"The  election  has  left  the  Republican  party  in  better  shape 
than  it  found  it.  It  was  split  up  between  Republicans  and 
Progressives.     It  is  now  together  again." 

Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  prophesy  a  second  split  in 
the  Republican  ranks,  or  the  permanent  alinement  of  Western 
Progressives  with  the  Democrats.     The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

(Ind.  Dem.)  rejoicesthat  "out  of  the 
progressive  elements  of  the  old  par- 
ties there  has  arisen  a  new  party — 
the  progressive  Democracy — which 
will  dominate  American  politics  for 
a  generation."  With  this  the  New- 
ark News  (Ind.)  agrees,  saying: 

"Wilson  has  done  what  Roose- 
velt tried  and  failed  to  do — actually 
constructed  a  new  party — not  only 
inspired  it.  but  has  given  the  coun- 
try a  long -enough  continuous 
period  of  experience  with  it  to  af- 
ford its  principles  and  ideals  a  fair 
chance  to  take  firm  hold  on  the 
perceptions  of  the  American 
public.  For  the  party  that  has 
won  is  not  that  of  the  Tammany 
Democrats,  nor  their  counterparts 
in  Chicago.  Neither  is  it  that  of 
the  populist  ic  provincialism  of 
Bryan,  nor  the  traditional  con- 
servatism of  Cleveland.  Nor  again 
is  it  of  the  old  tariff-for-revenue- 
onh  Democracy. 


By  the  time  his  term  ends.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  "should  have  to  his 
credit  the  achievement  of  having 
created  a  new  Democratic  party 
.  .  .  committed  to  liberalism." 
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HOW  THE  "HYPHEN"  VOTED 

ONE  THING  the  election  did  was  to  "bury  the  racial 
hyphen,"  thinks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  as  it 
marks  the  failure  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  show  any  great 
strength  in  tho  German-American  strongholds.  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis,  Tor  example,  gave  Mr.  Wilson  majorities,  while 
"Cincinnati  was  carried  by  Mr.  Hughes,  but  by  no  more  than  a 
normal  vote."     Some  of  the  propagandists,  friendly  to  Germany 


"  ALAS,  POOR   YORICK!  " 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

and  hostile  to  the  President,  attribute  the  Republican  pluralities 
in  the  East  to  the  "so-called  hyphen  vwto,"  and  explain  the 
small  Democratic  plurality  in  New  York  City  by  Tammany's 
inability  to  keep  German  and  Irish  voters  in  line.  Of  course, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks, 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  a  good  many  American 
citizens  of  German  birth  or  extraction  voted  for  Hughes  to  show 
their  dislike  for  Wilson;  hut  instead  of  the  deafening  rush  of 
an  avalanche  which  the  professional  German-Americans  have 
been  leading  some  timid  souls  to  fear,  the  sound  is  one  that-  it, 
almost  requires  a  microphone  to  detect.  The  German-American 
vote  is  one  of  a  do/,en  elements — the  Catholic  vote,  the  woman 
vote,  the  Jewish  vote,  and  what  not — which  enter  as  mord 
or  less  real  factors  in  the  residt,  but  of  which,  after  all,  far 
the  greater  part  is  cast  upon  considerations  which  are  quite 
independent  of  the  peculiar  interests  or  prejudices  of  the  class 
in  question." 

Tho  "bogy"  of  the  German  vote  was  quite  ineffectual, 
similarly  observes  the  Boston  V<  ws  Bureau  find.),  and  "if  there 
were  such  definite  entities  as  Hebrew  and  Catholic  'votes,'  they 
failed  to  'come  across.''  As  the  Boston  editor  views  the 
election,  "there  was  just   one  'vote'  reached  by  special  appeal 

the  farmers'.  They  succumbed  to  the 'kept-us-out'  argu- 
ment." Likewise  The  World's  Work  finds  nothing  in  the 
election  but  "an  American  vote,"  and  rejoices  that  "the  fantom 
of  German-Americanism,  which  has  been  haunting  the  United 
states  for  the  lasi  two  years,  has  definitely  been  laid."  In  the 
New  York  Timcs's  discussion  of  these  phases  of  the  election 
we  read: 

"A  close  analysis  of  the  vole,  precinct  by  precinct,,  m  German- 
American  districts,  may  make  it  appear  that  ballots  were  cast 


now  and  then  to  punish  Wilson  for  not  favoring  an  embargo 
on  munitions,  but  a  survey  of  the  returns  by  States  fails  to  dis- 
close where  the  hyphenate  vote  threw  a  single  electoral  vote  to 
Hughes.  Either  there  was  no  hyphen  vote  or  it  was  canceled, 
or  more  than  canceled,  in  its  own  territory  by  antihyphen 
votes." 

Some  explanations  of  this  residt  are  thus  presented: 

"In  some  States  it  was  because  the  German-Americans  re- 
fused to  follow  their  leaders,  and  voted  for  Wilson  or  Hughes, 
according  to  their  ancient  party  predilections,  or  for  other 
reasons,  just  as  other  men  did.  In  other  States  the  German- 
Americans  followed  their  leaders  so  ostentatiously  as  to  arouse 
the  wrath  of  other  Americans  in  much  larger  numbers,  and  theso 
other  Americans  voted  for  Wilson. 

"In  one  State,  Maryland,  they  turned  flatly  against  their 
leaders  because  Roosevelt  was  supporting  Hughes,  and  there  they 
voted  for  Wilson  for  hyphenate  reasons.  In  other  States  they 
put  their  prosperity  above  their  allegiance  to  tho  Fatherland; 
one  such  Slate  was  Illinois.  In  others  they  were  too  few  to 
accom  plish  anything." 

Fair  Play  (New  York),  a  Republican  German-American  weekly, 
in  a  post-election  editorial  entitled  "The  Disappearance  of  the 
Hyphen,"  declares  that — 

'The  entire  German-American  vote  can  not  be,  and  never 
will  be,  delivered  to  any  one  candidate.  .  .  .  'German' communi- 
ties like  the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  and  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee  have  gone  for 
President  Wilson,  or  gone  for  Hughes  with  greatly  reduced 
majorities,  altho  a  few  cheap  agitators  undertook  to  deliver  the 
entire  vote  to  Mr.  Hughes." 

The  German  vote,  says  the  editor  of  the  Denver  Colorado 
Herold,  was  divided,  because  of  "Roosevelt's  dartings  and 
Hughes's  lukewarmness  in  not  espousing  tho  cause  of  the  United 
States  in  the  blacklist  and  postal  irregularities.  Hughes  could 
have  swept  tho  country  by  making  a  strong  fight  for  just  what 
Wilson  was  condoning."  Mr.  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Truth  Society,  whose  vote  was  so  conspicuously  disdained 
by  the  President,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  World  as  saying: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  out-Wilsoned  Wilson.  Ho  was  more  British, 
more  anti-German  than  we  ever  claimed  Mr.  Wilson  to  be. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  denounced  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  did  not  go  to 
war  with  Germany — ho  attacked  the  hyphen  vote-^he  told 
the  people  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  President, 
just  as  tho  that  were  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  with  the  result 
thai  be  drove  thousands  of  votes  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
California,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  away  from 
Mr.  Hughes  info  the  Wilson,  Socialistic,  or  'no  vote'  column) 
—votes  I  hat  Mr.  Hughes,  as  returns  show,  needed  to  win." 

Mr.  Alphonso  G.  Koelble,  who  bears  the  title  of  Honorary 
President,  of  the;  New  York  State  Branch  of  the  International 
German-American  Alliance,  thus  explains  President  Wilson's 
small  vote  in  New  York  and  his  consequent  loss  of  the  Empire 
State's  forty-five  votes  in  tho  electoral  collego: 

"Tammany  did  all  it  could,  but  it  could  not  control  tho  German 
and  Irish  voters,  and  that  is  why  Queens,  which  hadn't  gone 
Republican  in  fifty  years,  went  for  Hughes.  Eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  German  vote  in  this  city  was  for  him,  and  25  to  3-r> 
per  cent,  of  the,  Irish." 

The  Irish  World  (New  York)  agrees  that  tho  defection  of 
Democratic  Irish  -  Americans  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
"enabled  the  Republicans  to  carry  those  two  important.  States 
for  Mr.  Hughes."  And  in  The  Gaelic  American  (New  York), 
we  read: 

"It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  so-called  'hyphenated 
Americans'  were  the  most  important  factor  in  the  campaign. 
They  carried  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Delaware  for 
Hughes;  they  saved  Michigan  and  would  have;  saved  Ohio 
and  California  but,  for  the  blundering  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  .  .  -  Ami  all  this  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  an  important  element  of  the  Republican  party  which 
was  in  control  of  the  National  Committee" 
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Mr.  George  Sylvester  Viereck,  in  his  Fatherland  (New  York), 
writing  before  the  outcome  of  the  election  was  finally  de- 
termined, called  it  "a  triumph  for  Americanism  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,"     Incidentally,  he  said, 

"It  has  been  a  triumph  for  German-Americans.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  is  defeated  the  hyphen  is  the  hatchet  that  has  decapitated 
his  hopes.  If  Mr.  Hughes  is  defeated  he  is  defeated  because  he 
permitted  his  Machiavellian  adviser,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to 
drive  the  German-American  vote  into  the  Wilson  camp." 

Unquestionably,  writes  a  Milwaukee  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "the  hyphen  carried  Wisconsin  for  Hughes." 
He  notes  the  exception  in  the  case  of  the  largely  German  city 
of  Milwaukee,  which  gave  the  President  a  plurality  of  6,000 
votes  in  the  county,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  explained 
by  the  Democratic  appeal  to  the  labor  vote  and  the  reaction 
against  the  "hyphenate"  campaign  for  Hughes.  But  the  size 
of  the  "hyphen  vote"  in  the  State  alarms  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
(Ind.),  which  sees  "a  menace  to  America"  in  the  fact  that  "in 
Wisconsin,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  thousands  of  men 
went  to  the  polls  Tuesday  and  voted,  not  for  the  interests  of 
America,  but  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  interests  of 
Germany." 


THE   BLOODSHED   AT   EVERETT 

NOT  IN  THE  MOVIES,  but  in  the  port  of  Everett, 
Washington,  a  sanguinary  drama  was  enacted  on 
November  5,  in  which  some  observers  see  implicated 
the  labor  problem  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast'.  On  that  date, 
press  dispatches  relate,  at  2  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  steamer  Verona,  out  of  Seattle,  drew  up  at  the  Everett  City 
wharf.  Her  passenger-list  consisted  of  250  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  They  were  armed.  Armed  also,  and  at  bay 
on  the  dock,  were  the  sheriff,  his  deputies,  and  a  vigilance  com- 
mit tee  of  150  citizens.  The  sheriff  told  the  Workers  they  could 
not  land.  Their  spokesman  argued  with  him,  and  then  made 
a  speech.  Firing  followed  and  about  one  thousand  shots  were 
exchanged.  In  the  legal  battle  to  ensue,  press  reports  indicate, 
a  main  point  in  dispute  will  be  which  side  fired  first.  Two  men 
on  tho  dock  were  killed,  five  lay  lifeless  on  the  deck  of  the  Verona, 
and  somo  forty  in  all  had  been  wounded,  as  she  backed  out  and 
turned  her  bow  toward  Seattle. 

It  is  "humiliating"  to  realize  that  in  no  other  country  but  this 
the  "loafers"  should  be  permitted  to  organize  and  indulge  in 
such  performances  as  those  of  "the  I  Won't  Works."  This  is 
the  reflection  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  shared  by  some 
other  journals,  but  the  Socialist  North icest  Worker,  published  at 
Everett,  speaks  of  the  clash  as  "  a  regrettable  occurrence,  but  one 
that  is  bound  to  occur  time  and  time  again  in  the  class  struggle," 
and  it  adds  £hat  this  one  is  "only  a  mere  ripple  of  the  bloody 
slaughter  that  will  continue  to  burst  out  from  time  to  time." 
Reviewing  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  Portland  Orcgonian  recalls 
that  a  strike  of  shingle-weavors  has  been  in  progress  at  Everett, 
and  tho  I.  W.  W.  "concluded  to  take  a  hand."  Scenes  of 
disorder  and  lawlessness  followed,  said  to  be  "incited  by  the 
I.  W.  W.,"  and  they  were  finally  expelled  from  the  town  by 
the  local  authorities,  aided  by  citizens.  Some  of  the  Workers 
returned  and  were  again  put  out  of  town,  and  then  the  leaders 
of  the  organization  summoned  their  followers  from  all  quarters 
to  march  on  Everett  and  "vindicate  the  right  of  free  speech." 
The  Orcgonian  goes  on  to  say  that — 

''Seven  men  are  dead  as  a  result  of  the  I.  W.  W.  excursion, 
and  the  cause  of  free  riot  has  not  been  materially  helped  by 
them.  They  say  they  are  going  to  have  the  Everett  citizens 
arrested  for  murder;  hut  it  is  not  likely  they  will  try  it.  An 
appeal  to  the  law  would  have  been  far  more  appropriate  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  Everett.  If  they  were  there  for  any 
lawful  purpose,  they  would  have  got  protection.  But,  instead. 
they    sought    their    own    remedy — force — and     murder    is    the 


result.  If  they  had  a  grievance,  they  lost  the  right  to  have 
it  satisfied  by  orderly  processes  when  they  proposed  at  the  point 
of  the  pistol  to  coerce  the  people  of  Everett  to  tolerate  their 
presence." 

When  the  captain  of  the  Verona  reached  Seattle,  the  port  of 
departure,  the  dead  were  removed  to  the  morgue,  the  wounded 
taken  to  hospitals,  and  those  unharmed  to  jail.  The  Seattle 
Times  is  severe  in  criticism  of  Mayor  Gill  of  that  city  and  (  Imf 
of  Police  Beckingham  for  their  failure  to  prevent  the  setting-out 
of  the  "armed  I.  W.  W.  mob,"  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
believes  that  the  whole  tragic  affair  is  "the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  cowardice  and  weakness  with  which  the  authorities,  and 
particularly  politicians,  treat  everything  and  anything  which 
masquerades  as  a  'labor'  question."  Adverting  to  the  I.  W.  W., 
The  Posu-Intelligencer  remarks: 

"Organized  labor  does  not  affiliate  with  this  gang  of  thugs. 
Decent  workingmen  have  no  sympathy  with  them  or  their 
methods. 

"But  wherever  there  is  a  labor  dispute,  there  the  I.  W.  W. 
congregate  in  numbers,  introducing  violence  into  a  trouble 
sufficiently  severe  and  harassing  in  itself.  They  do  this  in  the 
practical  certainty  that,  as  these  crimes  are  committed  osten- 
sibly in  the  name  of  'labor,'  they  will  go  unpunished,  because 
office-holders  and  politicians  have  an  abnormal  fear  of  offending 
the  'labor'  vote,  even  through  enforcing  the  law  against  thugs 
who  use  a  labor  dispute  merely  as  an  opportunity  for  committing 
crimes  against  property  and  persons. 

"The  thugs  of  the  I.  W.  W.  proceed  on  the  theory  that  they 
can  go  as  far  as  they  like  and  that  they  will  not  be  punished, 
for  fear  of  alienating  the  'labor'  vote. 

"They  must  be  sharply  disillusioned." 

Quite  different  is  the  view-point  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  which  holds  that  the  character  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  "not  the 
question  at  issue  in  this  bloody  episode,  nor  is  the  reasonable- 
ness or  the  absurdity  of  the  demands  advanced  by  the  I.  W.  W." 
The  question  is  whether  the  citizens  of  Everett  "shall  by  force 
of  arms  annul  one  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unijted  States,"  and  this  journal  quotes  that  provision  as 
follows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  or  to  petition  the  Government  lor  .-. 
redress  of  grievances." 

Speaking  with  authority  for  the  I.  W.  W.,  Mr.  Herbert  T. 
Mahler,  secretary-treasurer  of  their  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
is  reported  in  press  dispatches  as  saying: 

"We  are  going  to  charge  every  one  of  the  vigilance  committee 
at  Everett  with  murder,  and,  if  possible,  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  every  member  of  the  Everett  Commercial  Club  on  the 
ground  that  they  organized  a  band  of  manhandlers  and  instructed 
them  what  to  do.  We  have  eye-witnesses  of  Sunday's  clash 
from  among  the  men  on  shore,  as  well  as  those  on  the  boat,  by 
whom  we  can  prove  that  the  first  shot  was  tired  by  the  vigilance 
committee-.  This  fight  is  really  a  part  of  the  open-shop  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  manufacturers'  associations  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

The  statement  that  labor  troubles  are  not  to  be  confined  t>> 
Washington  is  echoed  by  The  World,  a  Socialist  organ  of  Oakland, 
California,  which  observes: 

"The  battle  in  Everett.  Washington,  is  hut  the  beginning  of 
the  persecutions  that  we  believe  are  to  happen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  coming  winter.  The  persecutions  will  not  stop  with 
I.  W.  W.'s.  The  vicious  picketing  ordinances  in  nearly  every 
city  of  the  coast,  this  election,  are  signs  of  the  intent  to  'get'  all 
unions  that  show  any  degree  of  militant  activity. 

"Labor,  united  in  reality,  industrially,  and  politically,  can  yet 
save  the  day  for  itself.  True,  the  bastiles  will  lie  tilled  and  the 
courts  will  be  clogged  witli  "persecutions.'  but  'We  are  many; 
they  are  few."  Every  tyrant  meets  his  day  of  reckoning,  and 
this  system  that  now  oppresses  and  shoots  down  labor  in  its 
battle  for  free  speech  and  free  press  will  yet  fall,  as  have  all  the 
despotisms  of  the  past,  and  the  opprest  will  arise  triumphant." 
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DEPORTING   BELGIANS    TO   WORK 
FOR   GERMANY 

IF  THE  SPECTACLE  of  thousands  of  Belgian  civilians 
torn  from  their  homes  and  families  and  forced  by  their 
conquerors  into  exile  and  slavery  in  Germany  does  not 
evoke  a  cry  of  indignation  from  neutral  nations,  remarks  one 
American  editor,  the  fact  "can  be  explained  only  under  the 
psychological  law  that  any  stimulus,  when  too  often  and  too 
long  applied,  ceases  to  produce  either  nervous  or  muscular 
response."  The  Belgian  Government  "asks  the  active  inter- 
vention" of  our  Government  to 
stop  these  deportations  and  to 
liberate  those  already  taken.  And 
our  State  Department,  while 
making  no  official  protest,  has  sug- 
gested to  the  German  Foreign 
Office  "what  a  bad  effect  on 
neutral  opinion  such  action  might 
have."  It  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
man Governor  of  Belgium  insists 
that  "the  evacuation  of  Belgian 
laborers  to  Germany  is  not  a  hard- 
ship," but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
"at  bottom  a  blessing,"  because 
"nothing  so  demoralizes  a  man 
as  long  idleness,  and  nothing 
tends  more  to  weaken  a  nation 
than  if  a  large  part  of  it  is 
compelled  for  years  to  do  noth- 
ing." But  it  is  curious,  re- 
marks the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "how 
humanitarian  reasons  in  Bel- 
gium coincide  with  industrial 
necessities  in  a  Germany  whose 
able-bodied  men  are  mostly  at 
the  front."  And  Senator  Henri 
La  Fontaine,  a  Socialist  from 
Brussels,  says  that  Germany's 
fighting-forces  have  already  been 
increased  by  16,000  Germans 
whose  places  in  munition-plants 
have  been  filled  by  Belgians. 
Some  30,000  Belgians  have  been  taken  to  Germany  from  Ant- 
werp alone,  accordingto  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf,  and  Cardinal 
Mercier,  Primate  of  Belgium,  describes  the  rounding-up  and 
expatriation  of  his  countrymen  in  the  region  of  Mons  and 
Jemappes  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,200  a  day.  "The  German 
slave-drive,"  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
dated  November  13,  "has  taken  40,000  Belgians  from  their 
homes  and  families." 

General  von  Bissing,  however,  through  the  medium  of  Cyril 
Brown,  informs  the  American  public  that  30,000  of  these  went 
willingly,  because  they  could  get  better  pay  and  better  food  in 
Germany,  and  that  3,000  who  objected  "bowed  to  the  inevitable" 
and  "went  off  to  Germany  with  a  certain  cheerfulness."  He 
also  denounces  as  untrue  "all  assertions  that  Belgian  laborers 
have  been  compelled  to  work  in  war-industries,"  and  states 
that  "there  are  still  between  400,000  and  500,000  unemployed 
in  Belgium  under  my  Government" — making,  with  their 
families,  "more  than  1,000,000  persons  dependent  on  public 
charity."  And  the  real  responsibility  for  this  condition,  if  we 
are  to  believe  General  von  Bissing,  rests  with  England,  who 
"refused  to  let  raw  materials  of  manufacture  into  Belgium,  or 
attached  such  conditions  as  to  make  compliance  with  them 
absolutely  uneconomic  and  unacceptable."  As  quoted  in 
Mr.  Brown's  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Military 
Governor  of  Belgium  goes  on  to  say: 
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"The  process  of  evacuation  is  being  made  as  gentle  as  possible, 
and  every  attempt  is  being  made  to  avoid  all  injustice.  Strict 
orders  have  gone  out  from  me  to  go  painstakingly  about  the 
work  of  selecting  the  men  to  be  transported  to  Germany  from 
special  lists  that  have  been  drawn  up  of  unemployed  who  have 
refused  proffered  work.  Each  case  is  investigated  in  presence 
of  the  local  burgomaster,  who  is  required  to  be  present,  and  to 
give  information  regarding  each  case.  The  families  remaining 
behind  are  supported  by  us  until  the  breadwinners  earn  enough 
in  Germany  to  send  part  of  their  wages  home.  In  addition, 
German  women  in  our  social-welfare-work  stations,  that  are 
spread  in  a  network  all  over  Belgium,  have  the  task  of  looking 
after  the  Belgian  women  and  children,  particularly  the  families 
of  evacues.     Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  the  pay  of 

evacues  goes  quickly  to  their 
families.  The  men  are  also  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  families  with 
them.  I  have  brought  this  home 
to  the  German  manufacturers  in 
particular,  as  we  want  the  fami- 
lies to  see  for  themselves  how 
the  Belgian  laborers  are  treated 
in  Germany." 

Germany's  deportation  of  Bel- 
gian citizens,  agrees  the  Cologne 
Volkszeitung,  is  prompted  by 
"true  humanitarianism,"  since 
it  prevents  "thousands  of  able- 
bodied  workmen  from  going  to 
ruin  by  remaining  unemployed." 

But  an  entirely  different  ver- 
sion of  the  story  is  supplied  by 
Cardinal  Mercier,  who,  in  a  pro- 
test addrest  to  the  civilized  world 
under  date  of  November  7,  sums 
up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Four  hundred  thousand 
workmen  are  reduced  to  unem- 
ployment through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  largely  incon- 
venience the  German  occupa- 
tion. Sons,  husbands,  fathers, 
respectful  of  public  order,  bow  to 
their  unhappy  lot.  With  their 
most  pressing  needs  provided  for, 
they  await  with  dignity  the  end 
of  their  period  of  trial. 

"Now,  suddenly,  parties  of 
soldiers  begin  to  enter  by  force 
these  peaceful  homes,  tearing  youth  from  parent,  husband 
from  wife,  father  from  children.  They  bar  with  the  bayonet 
the  door  through  which  wives  and  mothers  wish  to  pass  to  say 
farewell  to  those  departing.  They  herd  their  captives  in  groups 
of  tens  and  twenties  and  push  them  into  cars.  As  soon  as  the 
train  is  filled  the  officer  in  charge  bruskly  waves  the  signal 
for  departure.  Thus  thousands  of  Belgians  are  being  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  Germans  are  not  only  enrolling  the  unem- 
ployed, but  they  are  also  recruiting  a  great  number  of  men  who 
have  never  been  out  of  work." 

And  the  reason  for  this,  he  says,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
"each  deported  workman  releases  another  soldier  for  the  Germau 
Army." 

Our  own  papers  seem  more  inclined  to  view  the  situation 
through  the  Cardinal's  eyes  than  through  the  General's.  "In 
a  way,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "this  is  an  atrocity  worse 
than  those  that  marked  the  original  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  in  it  "a  clear 
violation  of  the  rules  of  war  which  our  Government  can  not 
ignore."  "Cardinal  Mercier  describes  the  unspeakable  action 
with  accuracy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  finds  General  von  Bissing's  explanations 
"hardly  less  appalling"  than  the  Cardinal's  indictment.  The 
World  sees  in  these  deportations  another  demonstration  of  the 
"rule  or  ruin"  policy,  and  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  we  read: 

"II   is  declared  that  long  ago  Belgian  home  industries  were 
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ruinod  by  transferring  machinery,  raw  materials,  and  finished 
products  to  Germany  for  use  there.  Besides,  heavy  war-levies 
ui  re  imposed  which  drew  upon  Belgium's  capital  and  paralyzed 
her  trade.  Last  year  there  was  an  order  for  forced  labor  of  the 
unemployed  in  Belgium  in  various  ways,  but  mostly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oppressors  of  their  country.  Then  a  heavy 
penalty  was  imposed  upon  any  person  not  authorized  by  German 
officers  giving  employment  to  Belgian  subjects,  while  they  were 
compelled  to  work  for  those  who  were  authorized,  and  forced 
to  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  used." 

The  true  meaning  of  this  Belgian  episode,  declares  the  pro- 
Ally  New  York  Tribune,  is  that  "there  can  be  no  peace  while 
the  spirit,  that  is  responsible  for  it  dominates  Germany."  This 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Belgium  is  the  sign-manual  of  Germany.  Whenever  the 
world  needs  a  fresh  illustration  of  what  the  German  Kultur 
and  German  spirit  mean,  it  is  supplied  in  Belgium  and  furnished 
by  the  agents  of  the  Kaiser.  The  whole  world  is  weary  of  this 
war,  but  whenever  there  seems  a  chance  that  the  weariness  may 
lead  to  peace,  Germans  do  something  in  Belgium  which  pro- 
duces an  instant  revulsion  of  feeling  and  a  willingness  to  see 
the  war  go  on  until  such  brutishness  as  Germans  manifest  is 
finally  crusht 

"The  one   thing  that   is  certain   is   that   there  can   not   be 


peace  between  Germany  and  civilization  while  Germany  remains 
the  exponent  of  all  the  things  that  mean  the  destruction  of 
civilization  and  the  denial  of  common  humanity.  No  one  can 
want  peace  enough  to  surrender  Belgium  for  all  time  to  the 
beasts  who  now  occupy  it  or  to  the  beastliness  which  Germany 
practises  there  and  elsewhere  whenever  it  pleases  a  German 
purpose 

"Here  we  are  in  the  third  year  of  this  struggle  and  the  Germans 
are  still  creating  an  obstacle  to  all  settlement  by  their  brutality — 
their  brutality  in  Belgium.  All  over  Germany  there  are  signs 
of  a  desire  for  peace,  and  the  German  Government  is  by  its 
course  making  the  desired  peace  impossible.  The  real  reason 
that  the  war  goes  on,  that  it  is  now  the  draw  the  Germans  insist 
it  is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nations  that  are  fighting  Germany 
do  not  think  primarily  of  Germany  as  a  nation,  hut  they  think 
of  Germans  as  a  tribe  which  practises  the  abominations  which 
have  made  the  fate  of  Belgium  a  world-wide  tragedy 

"We  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  struggle  against  Germanism 
of  the  sort  that  now  prevails  in  the  German  Empire.  We  are 
not  appreciably  nearer  to  peace,  despite  all  the  oceans  of  blood 
that  have  been  shed  and  the  millions  that  have  suffered,  because 
no  peace  with  this  thing  is  conceivable;  it  must  perish  or  civi- 
lization must  perish.  Belgium  is  the  sea-sand  in  which,  ever  and 
again,  the  world  sees  the  hoof-mark  of  the  German  brute.  It  is 
the  German  who  sends  the  peacemakers  back  to  their  trenches 
to  kill  more  Germans,  because  even  for  them  there  seems  no 
other  way  to  win  peace." 


DELAYED    ELECTION   BULLETINS 


New  York's  only  hope  is  to  move  West. — Columbia  Slate. 

California  certainly  gives  great  national  expositions. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Woodrow  also  seems  to  have  received  some  rural  credits. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

After  all,  Shadow  Lawn  found  its  place  in  the  sun. — St.  Louis    Globe 
Democrat. 

Few  men  can  have  followed  the  returns  with  more  complicated  emotions 
than  Colonel  Roosevelt. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  policy  of  appointing  Democrats  to  office  will  he  continued  despite 
Mr.  Hughes's  objections. — Florida  Times-Union. 

California  voted   for  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  altho  it   is  the  most 
likely  State  of  all  to  get  hini  into  war. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Thirteen  electoral  votes  in  a  doubtful  Slate  are  luckier  than  ballot 
No.  13  in  a  voting-booth. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

If  only  his  name  had  been  Hughosson  there  never  would  have  been  any 
doubt  about  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Mr.  Hughes  realizes  the  fact  that  the  report  of  his  election  was  greatly 
exaggerated. — Florida  Times-Union 

The  Colonel  intimates  that  he  will 
now  retire  to  private  life;  but  the 
Colonel  has  tried  that  before  on  several 
Occasions. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  right.  He  said 
that  work  would  be  scarce  if  Wilson 
won,  and  now  he's  out  of  a  job  him- 
self.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Furthermore,  it  was  a  real  treat 
to  watch  those  Eastern  women  who 
can't  vote  telling  the  "Western  women 
who  can  voto  how  to  vote. — Dallas 
Stews. 

If  that  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  has  any  gratitude  whatever,  it 
will  give  Hiram  Johnson  a  good  com- 
mittee appointment. — New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

\i  hkady  President  Wilson's  reelec- 
tion has  undermined  business  to  so 
alarming  an  extent  that  Steel  com- 
mon is  now  selling  around  $12")  per 
share. — Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

The  equal  suffragists  didn't  gain  as 
much  as  the  Prohibitionists,  but  the 
suffragists  never  lose  a  state  after  it 
is  once  gained,  while  the  Prohibition- 
ists do  occasionally  slip  back.— Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

Miss  Rankin  makes  her  own  clothes 
and  hats,  and  she  is  also  an  excellent 
OOOk.  Missoula.  Mont.,  dispatch.  If 
the  news  gets  round  the  Hon.  Jeannette 
Rankin  will  not  serve  many  terms  in 
Congress.— .Veir  York  Sun. 


-Boston   Transcript. 
-Philadelphia  North 
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THE    LAST    LAUGH 

-Kctten  in  the  New  York  Evening  World 


The  straight  ticket  pleases  the  crooked  candidate. 

The  West  has  made  itself  solid  with  the  South.- 

American. 

We  are  still  in  favoV  of  woman  suffrage,  but  not  for  Illinois  women. — 
Dallas  News. 

With  Congress  a  tie,  why  not  do  the  gallant  thing  and  make  Jeannette 
Rankin  Speaker. — New   York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Mr.    Ford    will   envy    Mr.    Wilson's   ability   to  conduct   a   peace-party 
without  wrecking  it. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  cry,  "Ho  kept   us  out   of  war."  should   have 
been  effective  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Florida    Times-Union. 

With  the  election  of  a  Socialist  sheriff  in    Nevada,    socialism    passes 
definitely  out  of  the  stage  of  Utopia. — Arte  }  brk  Evening  Post. 

Professor  Munsterberg   has  more  of    the    American    psychology  to 
interest  him  and  report  on  to  Berlin. — 'Springfield  Republican. 

There  are  more  doubtful  States  after  the  election  than  before. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  defeated  candidate  in  the  suf- 
frage States  is  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  woman's  place  is  in  the  home 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Poor     United     states!       Half    the 
country  has  gone   for  prohibition,  and 
soon    we   will    he   just    as   decadent 
Russia. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  newly  elected  Congresswoman 
from  .Montana  will  not  be  the  senior 
member  from  her  State,  but  she  will 
he  the  Rankin  member. — Manchester 
l  rnion. 

SOME  of  those  political   orators   who 

bragged  that  their  speeches  "set  people 

thinking''  are  now  wishing  they  hadn't 

made     them, — Ni  ir      York      Mornina 

iph. 

Now  that  the  women  are  voting  in 
so  many  States,  betting  hats  on  the 
election  is  likely  to  prove  an  expen- 
sive     pastime.  —  Nashville      Southern 

Lumberman. ' 

Europe  will  have  to  forgive  us  for 
deceiving  it  overnight  about  the  re- 
sult of  the  election.  We  get  about  the 
same  brand  of  information  about  the 
outcome  of  Europe's  battles. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

A  COLORADO  woman  was  arrested 
for  voting  twice,  but  she  explained 
her  conduct  on  the  ground  that  her 
husband  was  in  jail,  and  that  she 
supports  the  family,  anyhow-  — Z\ 
York  Morning   Ttlcgraph. 


THE   TRENCH   THAT   WIS  NT   THROUGH   A   MOUNTAIN. 

The  mouth  of  a  sap  that  the  Italians  ran  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  mountain  on  the  Isonzo  front.     By  means  of  a  mine  at  the  further  eud 

the  face  of  this  fortified  mountain  was  literally  blown  out  of  existence. 


OPENING  A  WAY  TO  PEACE 


GERMANY  IS  WILLING,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  tells 
us,  to  meet  any  peace-offers  half-way,  and  indeed  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  nations  who  will 
cheek  any  warlike  proclivities  that  may  be  shown  in  the  future. 
This  developed  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag, 
which  was  in  part  a  reply  to  President  Wilson's  speech  at  Cin- 
cinnati, before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  to  Viscount 
Grey's  speech  of  comment  upon  it.  After  ■  being  the  object 
of  attack  from  all  sides  for  many  months  past,  the  Chancellor 
seems  to  have  united  the  Fatherland  by  this  speech,  which  began 
by  covering  the  familiar  ground  of  the  beginnings  of  the  war 
and  the  responsibility  for  it.  Passing  on,  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  announced  that  he  had  "never  entertained  the  idea" 
of  annexing  Belgium,  and  thus  placated  the  not  uninfluential 
antiannexationist  group.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  peace,  the 
Chancellor  said:     - 

"Germany  is  at  all  times  ready  to  join  a  league  of  nations — 
yes,  even  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  such  a  league  —  to  keep 
in  check  the  disturbers  of  peace." 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  not  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub-, 
ject  of  arbitration  and  doubts  whether  these  international  socie- ' 
ties  are  ever  going  to  prove  really  effective,  but  he  emphatically 
states  that  Germany  is  going  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  assist 
every  enterprise  that  aims  at  preventing  another  such  catas- 
trophe as  the  present  war: 

"We  never  concealed  our  doubts  whether  peace  could  be 
guaranteed  permanently  by  international  organizations,  such 
as  arbitration  courts.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  theoretical  aspects 
of  the  problem  in  this  place.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
matters  of  fact  we  now  and  in  peace  must  define  our  position 
with  regard  to  this  question. 

"If  at  and  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  world  will  only  become 
fully  conscious  of  the  horrifying  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
then  through  the  whole  of  humanity  there  will  ring  out  a  cry 
foi  peaceful  arrangements  and  understandings  which,  as  far 
as  is  within  human  power,  will  avoid  the  return  of  such  a  mon- 
:  irons  catastrophe.  This  cry  will  be  so  powerful  and  so  justi- 
fied that  it  must  lead  to  some  result. 

"Germany  will  honestly  cooperate  in  examination  of  every 
endeavor  to  find  a  practical  solution,  and  will  collaborate  for 
its  possible  realization.  This  all  the  more  if  the  war,  as  we 
expect  and  trust,  shall  create  political  conditions  that  do  full 
justice  to  the  free  development  of  all  nations,  of  small  as  well  as 


great  nations.  Then  the  principle  of  justice  and  free  develop- 
ment, not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  also  on  the  seas,  must  be 
made  valid." 

The  Chancellor's  views  find  hearty  indorsement  in  the  press 
of  Berlin,  and  the  leaders  of  all  parties  in  the  Reichstag  have 
exprest  virtually  unanimous  agreement  with  the  main  points 
of  his  speech.  The  Freisinnige  Zeitung  sees  an  olive-branch 
extended  to  the  Entente,  and  exclaims:  "Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Entente  Powers,  especially  Great  Britain,  to  come  forward  with 
a  program."  The  Conservative  papers  like  Die  Post,  Kreuzr 
zeitung,  and  the  Taglische  Rundschau  deplore  the  Chancellor's 
utterance  on  Belgium,  which  they  regard  as  a  surrender  to  the 
antiannexationists,  but  they  heartily  concur  in  his  peace-views, 
and  the  Taglische  Rundschau  suggests  that  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg's  remarks  on  Belgium  may  be  interpreted  as  an  offer 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  on  the  Western  front. 
Even  the  Socialist  papers  are  praising  the  Chancellor  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months,  and  the  Vorwdrts  observes  that  "In  the 
Chancellor's  speech  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  rustle  of  the 
wings  of  the  future  which  will  bring  these  horrors  to  an  end." 
Continuing,  the  Socialist  organ  says: 

"When  will  the  war  end?  .  .  .  With  peace  at  any  price?  No! 
But  war — eternal  war  for  conquest — still  less.  Defeat?  .  .  . 
No.  But  the  peace  of  good  understanding,  assuring  the  rights 
of  all  nations,  big  and  little?  Better  to-day  than  to-morrow! 
So  think  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Germans  to-day;  and 
when  the  other  nations  think  so  too,  peace  will  come. 

"Perhaps  the  Chancellor's  speech  yesterday  is  a  step  toward 
the  longed-for  goal.  What  the  German  Government  wants  is 
now  pretty  clear.  What  is  French  shall  remain  French;  what  is 
Belgian  shall  remain  Belgian,  and  what  is  German  shall  remain 
German.  That  is  what  the  Chancellor  said  yesterday.  Poland 
shall  be  free  from  Russia  and  lean  on  the  Central  Powers. 

"The  Chancellor  agrees  with  the  ideas  regarding  international 
arbitration  courts  as  President  Wilson  and  Viscount.  Grey 
elaborated  them,  and  he  uses  such  strong  terms  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  But  if  all  Governments  arc  agreed 
to  avoid  future  wars  by  mutual  understanding  and  arbitration, 
why  can  not  this  intention  hold  good  also  lor  the  present  war? 
The  peace  that  shall  have  within  it  guaranties  of  permanence 
and  that  shall  have  been  concluded  in  the  determination  to 
avoid  future  wars  by  arbitration  can  not  bo  dictated  by  the 
victor  to  the  vanquished;  it  can  only  be  concluded  without 
conquest." 
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GERMANY'S   RESTIVE   SOCIALISTS 

FAR-REACHING  CONSEQUENCES  arc  expected  to 
result  from  tho  breach  between  Philipp  Schcidemann,  the 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  German  Social  Democrats, 
and  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  whose  war-policy  no  longer  com- 
mands the  support  of  this  politically  important  group.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Socialist  party  in  the  Reichstag  split  upon 
the  war-issue,  when  Dr.  Liebknecht  refused  to  countenance  the 
war  in  any  form,  declaring  it  to  be  an  act  of  treason  to  the  Social- 
ist international  ideal.  This  little 
minority  of  two  original  mem- 
bers has,  since  Dr.  Liebknecht's 
arrest,  grown,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Haase  and  Lebedour, 
into  a  Socialist  opposition  of 
twenty  members,  and  secured  the 
support  of  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts, 
the  central  organ  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  prospect  of  a 
Socialist  reunion  as  an  antiwar 
party  seems  to  have  disturbed 
the  authorities,  and  most  of  the 
Socialist  press  intimated  that 
they  had  to  submit  to  censorship 
their  reports  of  the  recent  Social 
Democratic  Conference.  The 
Chemnitzer  Volksstimme,  however, 
declares  that  nothing  vital  was 
supprest  and  that  nothing  was 
said  at  the  conference  that  the 
public  did  not  already  know. 
This  raises  the  ire  of  the  Leipziger 
Volkszcitung,  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  minority  group,  and  it 
remarks : 


"To  be  able  to  write  such  a 
statement  one  would  have  to 
have  completely  forgotten  every- 
thing said  by  the  opposition  at 
this  conference.  Speakers  could 
be  cited  whose  declarations  have 

been  mutilated — declarations  which,  for  reasons  easy  to  under- 
stand, we  have  not  been  able  to  reproduce  integrally.  There 
are  precisely  very  important  facts  which  tho  opposition  set 
forth  in  order  to  justify  its  conduct,  and  which  the  public 
does  not  already  know.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  leaders 
of  tho  majority  have  learned  nothing  new;  at  any  rate,  they 
havo  had  many  opportunities  of  being  correctly  informed.  It 
proves  nothing  less  than  that  the  opposition  can  not  speak 
Freely  to  the  masses  of  tho  public  on  most  important  subjects." 

This  allegation  that  free  speech  is  no  longer  permitted  to  the 
somewhat  noisy  Socialist  minority  finds  a  certain  confirmation 
in  tho  Swiss  papers.  For  example,  the  Berner  Tagwacht  reports 
that  during  September  over  :*)00  Socialists  were  arrested  and 
interned  in  Germany  for  antiwar  agitation.  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  what  is  meant  by  '•internment"  by  the  Wiener 
Arbeiierzeitung,  one  of   the  Austrian  labor  papers,  which  writes: 

"This  'protective  arrest' — naturally  it  is  not  the  individual 
arrested  who  has  to  be  protected,  but  the  Slate  againsl  him — is 
approximately  what  we  in  Austria  term  'internment.'  The 
difference  resides  in  the  fact  that  'protective  arrest'  may,  after 
all,  be  grounded  on  a  law — the  law  concerning  the  state1  of  siege 
whereas  internment'  in  Austria  lias  not  the  least  legal  basis. 
It  is  one  of  the1  numerous  singularities  of  the  administration 
•hat  a  measure  has  been  ordered  tens  of  thousands  of  times  since 
the  war  began  without  (lie  law  having  given  tin-  least  right  to 
the  administration  in  the  matter." 

This  would  suggest  that  in  Austria  the  Socialists  have  been 
influenced  by  their  German  colleagues  to  the  extent  of  initiating 
an  antiwar  movement.      It   is.  however,   from  the  Zurich    Volks- 


SOCIALISTIC  PEACE-YEARNINGS. 

Get  out  of  my  way!     You  can  not  stop  me!  "  shoutcri   the  giant. 
Then  Peace  flung  a  stone  at  his  forehead  which  overthrew  him. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


recht  that  we  learn  something  of  what  the  minority  are  saying 
among  themselves,  and  this  appears  in  the  letter  addrest  by 
Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  to  the  "Royal  War-Council  in  Berlin," 
when  an  inquiry  into  his  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  being 
made  by  the  Reichstag.  This  letter  is  so  extreme  in  its  criti- 
cisms that  some  doubt  its  authenticity,  tho  it  should  be  noted 
that  its  author  has  now  been  condemned  to  jail  for  expressing 
just  such  sentiments,  and  hence  is  already  knowrn  to  hold  the  se 
or  similar  views.     Dr.  Liebknecht  writes : 

"The  Government  has  prepared  this  war  in  agreement  with 

the  Austrian  Government,  so  that, 
it  bears  the  chief  responsibility. 
It  brought  about  the  war  by  lead- 
ing into  error  the  bulk  of  tho 
nation,  and  even  the  Reichstag. 
(Refer  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
ultimatum  was  addrest  to  Bel- 
gium and  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  White  Book  wa 
drawn  up,  also  the  suppression 
of  the  Czar's  telegram  of  July 
29,  1914,  etc.).  It  acted  thus 
in  order  to  maintain  the  masses 
of  the  people  at  the  desired 
level." 

Having  charged  the  German 
Government  with  the  deliberate 
provocation  of  the  war,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted. 
He  says: 

"The  Government  has  carried 
on  the  war  in  accordance  with 
methods  which  are  even  in- 
compatible with  everything  which 

has  been  done  hitherto — the  vio- 
lation of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg; the  use  of  poison-ga-  - 
which  were  subsequently  used 
by  the  other  belligerents;  there 
were  Zeppelin  bombs  which  killed 
both  combatants  and  non-com- 
batants, a  submarine  -  war  on 
commerce,  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Lusitania,  etc..  pillage  and  extor- 
tion of  tribute,  beginning  with 
Belgium;  the  internment  and  imprisonment  of  the  population 
of  the  Eastern  provinces;  various  devices  for  forcing  prisoners 
to  work  against  their  own  country,  by  spying  for  the  Central 
Powers,  thereby  committing  an  act  of  high  treason;  contracts 
arranged  between  Zimmcrmann  and  Sir  Roger  Casement  in 
December,  1910,  for  the  formation  of  armed  units  of  English 
prisoners  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Irish  brigade. 
Besides  these,  other  attempts  must  be  mentioned  which  were 
made  among  the  foreigners  in  concentration-camps  in  Germany, 
threatening  them  with  internment  unless  they  betrayed  their 
own  countries  and  placed  themselves  at  Germany's  disposal." 

Passing  to  domestic  questions,  he  charges  that  recent  food 
legislation  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Conservative  party 
and  its  Agrarian  supporters: 

"In  proclaiming  the  state  of  siege  the  Government  had 
recourse  to  political  proceedings  totally  devoid  of  all  scruples, 
and  it  increased  its  demands  on  the  working  classes  further  h\ 
its  organization  of  the  food  question.  During  the  war  everything 
has  been  done  with  an  eye  to  the  wishes  and  demands  of  tin 
agrarians  and  capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  thi 
people-.  Even  to-day  it  is  thought  that  the  aims  of  the  war 
must  comprehend  the  conquest  of  territories,  and  thest  d.  »ir.  - 
for  annexation  form  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  th« 
conclusion  of  peace. 

"The  password  of  all  true  Socialists  ought  to  be  tin-  'Down 
with  the  Government !'" 

Finally,  he  dismisses  in  a  paragraph  the  idea  that  Germany  is 
waging  a  war  of  defen 

"The  present  war  is  not  a  war  of  defense  or  n  war  waged  for 
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the  liberation  of  opprest  peoples.  From  the  proletariat's  point 
of  view,  it  merely  signifies  a  concentration  and  an  accumulation 
of  political  oppression  and  military  sacrifices,  increasing  the 
misery  of  the  working  classes  to  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  and 
to  the  profit  of  absolutism. 

"For  the  German  working  classes,  there  can  be  no  thouglit 
of  its  ever  coming  to  terms  with  leaders  animated  by  such 
ideas,  and  I  shall  pursue  the  struggle  against  them  with  all 
my  strength."  

WHY    GERMANY   HATES 

THE  "  HYMN  OF  HATE  "  has  been  frowned  upon  in 
the  Fatherland  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  German 
cause  and  so  has  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  the  under- 
lying sentiment,  which  inspired  it,  remains.  The  most  casual 
examination  of  any  German  newspaper  will  convince  any  neutral 
reader  that  of  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers,  England  is — 
to  say  the  least  of  it — the  most  unpopular  of  them  all.  As  our 
neighbors  always  know  our  own  business  better  than  we  do 
ourselves,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  that  one  of  Germany's 
neighbors,  a  Frenchman  and  an  enemy,  is  anxious  to  explain 
just  why  England  is  so  decidedly  obnoxious  to  the  Fatherland. 
Every  pang  of  hunger  in  Germany  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
British  naval  blockade,  and  that  would  seem  a  pretty  good 
explanation  of  any  amount  of  rage,  but  the  French  locate  the 
cause  in  the  higher  realm  of  world-politics.  Writing  in  his 
paper,  the  Paris  Victoirc,  that  brilliant  journalist — and  con- 
verted antimilitarist — Mr.  Gustave  Herve,  remarks: 

"It  is  no  longer  hate  against  England  that  is  shown  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  fury,  it  is  frenzy.  The  Germans  have  reached  the 
point  of  believing  that  it  was  England — this  England  which  by 
all  the  signs  was  unprepared  for  war — which  had  secretly 
arranged  the  whole  drama. 

"In  its  hands  the  other  Allies  were  mere  puppets  of  which 
England  pulled  the  strings.  Italy  is  not  more  than  its  miserable 
hireling.  The  pamphlets  which  the  German  aviators  drop  upon 
our  trenches  affirm  these  banalities.  One  of  them  tells  us — oh, 
horror! — that  with  the  war  finished  the  English  will  refuse  to 
leave  the  soil  of  France,  and  that  at  least  they  will  seize  Calais, 
in  order  to  have  a  foothold  upon  the  Continent." 

This  oft-reiterated  prophecy  that  England   will   never  leave 


Calais,  so  frequently  found  in  the  German  press,  is  laughed  ai 
by  Mr.  Herve,  who  remarks  that  it  arises  from  a  consciousness 
of  what  Germany  herself  would  have  done  had  her  drives  at  thi^ 
Channel  port  been  successful.  He  asks  us  to  believe  that 
Germany  hates  England  because  by  her  intervention  in  the  war 
Britain  upset  carefully  developed  plans.     He  says: 

"One  easily  understands  the  rage  of  Germany  against  England , 
the  Germans  know  well  that  it  is  England  that  has  broken  the 
arch.  We  French  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  we  were  abh- 
to  halt  the  invasion  at  the  Marne.  The  Russians  have  also  the 
right  to  attribute  to  themselves  a  large  part  in  the  victory  when 
they  cast  up  the  balance-sheet  of  their  sacrifice  of  men.  Ea'-h 
of  the  other  Allies  will  have  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  danger  which  menaced  Europe. 

"But  should  we  have  arrived  at  the  present  point  without 
England?  Imagine  England  neutral!  Picture  to  yourself 
the  German  fleet  mistress  of  the  seas  in  August,  1914!  Should 
we  have  had  Italy  with  us?  Without  the  mastery  of  the  seas, 
without  the  formidable  addition  of  the  English  factories  and 
English  coal,  what  would  have  become  of  the  Allies?  German 
hegemony  over  Europe  would  have  been  established 

"It  is  the  glory  of  England  that  in  these  later  centuries  she 
has  always  been  in  opposition  to  that  one  of  the  Continental 
Powers  which  at  any  particular  time  aimed  at  the  domination 
of  all  Europe.  .  .  .  When  with  the  impartiality  of  history,  when 
passions  have  died  down,  we  envisage  the  role  of  England  in  the 
past,  are  we  not  obliged  to  recognize  that  she  has  always  acted 
as  a  balance  and  as  a  born  defender  of  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  European  nations?" 

The  editor  of  the  Vicloire  concludes  his  panegyric  of  England 
by  exclaiming: 

"Is  it  not  a  glory  given  to  all  the  world  to  have  merited  the 
hate  of  all  the  governments  and  of  all  the  peoples  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  at  their  hour  of  madness,  have  tried  to 
impose  by  arms  their  domination  upon  Europe. 

"England  is  accustomed  to  permit — without  flinching,  with- 
out wincing,  without  troubling  herself — the  adversary  she  holds 
by  the  throat  to  exhaust  against  her  his  powerless  rage.  Noth- 
ing stops  her,  neither  temporary  reverses  nor  the  length  of  the 
efforts  she  must  make.  The  Germans  have  thought,  at  times, 
that  one  or  another  of  the  Allies  might  relinquish  its  efforts, 
but  there  is  one  enemy  upon  whom  they  know  that  they  can 
not  reckon  for  a  moment  of  feebleness,  and  that  is  England." 


COUrtTESIKS    AT  CALAIS. 

'  Your  majesty  first!  " 
Vfter  you.  Mr.  President — you  see  I'm  at  homo  hero." 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 
GERMANY    ANNOUNCES    THE    BRITISH    ANNEXATION    OK    CALAIS. 


CALAIS,    NOW    IN   ENGLAND. 

He  has  got  his  paw  <>n  it;  he  will  never  lit  ko. 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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THE   REAL   SIBERIA 

EXILE,  PRISONS,  AND  SNOW  rise  before  our  minds 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  Siberia,  but  we  are 
told,  these  preconceived  notions  are  now  radically 
wrong.  The  Russian  Horace  Greeley  of  to-day  is  wont  to  say, 
"Young  man,  go  East."  East  to  Siberia,  that  pleasant  land 
of  promise,  which  Edouard  Blanc, 
the  well-known  explorer,  tells  us 
in  the  Paris  Annates  de  Geographic, 
so  strongly  resembles  our  own 
Golden  West.  None  the  less,  the 
colonization  of  Siberia  is  but  a 
matter  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Blanc 
writes: 

"The  real  colonization  started 
with  the  year  1896,  when  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  reached 
the  river  Ob,  and  a  special  law, 
dated  April  15  of  that  year,  per- 
mitted the  farmers  of  European 
Russia  to  settle  in  the  open  re- 
gions. At  the  same  time,  the 
whole  system  of  criminal  trans- 
portation was  modified.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War  (1904—05),  the  entire 
movement  suddenly  came  to  a 
stop,  to  be  started  again  almost 
as  suddenly  in  190G,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  isolated  efforts  of 
the  governors  of  the  various  prov- 
inces were  systematized  and  the 
problems  of  transportation  and 
irrigation  seriously  taken  up  by 
the  Central  Government." 

This  sudden  zeal  for  coloniza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  was  due  to  an 
agrarian  crisis  resulting  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in 
European  Russia,  so  great  that 
the  peasants  complained  that 
they  had  not  land  enough  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families 
from  starvation: 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 

Franz  Josef — "Tell  me,  Wilhehn,  why  doyour  people  keep  on 
saying,  '  God  punish  England  '  ?  " 


Wilhelm — "Well,  we  can't." 


"The  Russian  Government  was  therefore  forced  to  open  new 
territories  in  order  to  avoid  a  revolution.  In  1906,  a  special 
Department  of  Colonization  was  established,  and,  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000,  it  has  done  marvels  in  Asia. 
The  Czar,  to  show  his  personal  sympathies  with  the  new  coloniza- 
tion movement,  made  the  farmers  a  present  of  his  Imperial 
Altai  Domain,  winch  had  been  in  his  family  for  more  than  a 
century  and  embraces  a  territory  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
France  and  able  to  support  over  6,000,000  colonists 

"Siberia,  up  to  1906,  was  practically  an  empty  country.  Be- 
sides the  sparsely  sottled  native  tribes  of  the  Yakuts,  Samoyedes, 
Tungus,  and  Kara  Kirghiz,  there  were  only  a  few  functionaries, 
political  delinquents,  hunters,  and  fishers,  and  a  handful  of 
colonists.  The  arrival  in  quick  succession  of  several  millions 
of  farmer  families  revolutionized  the  whole  administration  of 
the  vast  territory.  The  elaboration  of  a  new  code  is  con- 
templated, and  *it  is  more  than  probable  that  Siberia  will  gradu- 
ally evolve  into  a  kind  of  Russian  Canada  or  Australia.  The 
average  acreage  allotted,  in  the  first  stage  of  colonization,  to  the 
family  of  five  (including  three  males)  was  about  110  acres; 
these  had  to  be  reduced  gradually  to  20-25  acres. 

"The  Russian  villages  often  send  a  representative  as  advance 
agents.  The  Government  advances  about  $4(X)  to  each  family 
tor  transportation,  construction  of  farm  buildings,  and  purchase 
of  cattle." 

The  colonization  of  Siberia  has  been  rapid  and  successful, 
how  rapid  can  be  seen  from  a  few  of  Mr.  Blanc's  figures.  In  one 
year,  1903,  111,338  immigrants  passed  through  the  frontier 
town  of  Tcheliabinsk,  in  1907  the  figures  had  risen  to  752,812, 


while  l  lie  city  itself  had  grown  from  8,<s(H)  inhabitants  in  1893  to 
70,500  at  the  present  time.  Going  into  Further  details,  Mr. 
Blanc  writes: 

"Western  Siberia,  comprising  the  two  provinces  of  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk,  has,  of  course,  received  the  largest  immigration 
contingent,  for  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  continuation  of 
European  Russia.     Central  Siberia  is  much  less  favored  than  the 

steppes  situated  north  of  Turke- 
stan. This  latter  province  itself 
has  been  almost  overlooked  by 
the  emigrant,  and  this  for  the 
natural  reason  that  the  country 
has  a  dense  native  population, 
which  combines  the  cultivation  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try  with  rare  success.  The  prov- 
ince of  Syr-Darya  alone  attracted 
some  Russian  colonists:  3,500  in 
1908,  5,000  in  1909.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Orenburg-Tash- 
kend  Railroad  fine  will  have 
reached  the  region,  with  its  ter- 
minal at  the  entrance-gate  to 
China,  and  the  great  irrigation 
work,  started  some  time  ago,  will 
have  been  completed,  the  country 
will  be  able  to  receive  its  proper 
quota  of  the  surplus  population  of 
the  European  provinces.  These 
folks  will  join,  there,  among 
others,  the  curious  colony  which 
is  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Xestorian  pioneers,  dating 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  Ger- 
man Mennonites  who  settled  in 
those  regions  half  a  century  ago, 
and,  finally,  Chinese  refugees 
who  fled  from  their  fatherland, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  their 
participation  in  the  various  re- 
bellions against  the  Peking 
Government. 

"The  colonization  of  eastern 
Siberia  offered,  relatively  speak- 
ing, the  greatest  difficulties.  A 
couple  of  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Japan, 
Russia  attempted  to  establish  a 
strong  colony ,#  ready  made,  with 
a  Viceroy  as  governor,  at  the 
eastern  terminal  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  to  secure  the  control  of  northern  China.  The 
issue  of  the  war  crossed  the  program.  But  the  Russian  bear, 
by  no  means  discouraged  and  not  fearing  the  arctic  climate, 
climbed  up  to  the  slopes  of  the  left  shore  of  the  Amur  River, 
a  rich  forestland  never  trod  heretofore  by  a  European  foot. 
The  three  provinces  of  Amur,  Maritime  I'n>\  inee  (Primorskaya), 
and  Transbaikalia   received  from  1906-1909  an  immigration  of 

61,000,  154, (KM),  and  7, 175  respectively 

"The  law  of  1913,  granting  the  colonists  individual  property 
rights  will,  no  doubt,  present  one  of  the  safes]  guaranties  of 
success  in  this  gigantic  work  of  redeeming  Siberia  and  the 
Asiatic  steppes  for  the  benetit  of  the  European  settler." 


— London  Opinion. 


JAPAN    A    HUGE    MUNITION-FACTORY— The    Japanese 

Ambassador  at  Rome  described  the  impression  that  his  home- 
land under  war-conditions  made  upon  him  to  a  representative 
of  the  Rome  GiorncUe  </'  Italia.     He  said: 

"Japan  to-day  is  practically  one  immense  war-factory,  and 
very  many  thousands  of  Japanese,  both  men  and  women,  are 
assisting  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war.  In  this  work  the 
women  are  proving  themselves  almost  as  valuable  as  the  men. 

"At  the  same  time,  Japan  is  kept  constantly  on  a  war-footing, 
and  if  the  Central  Empires,  by  some  means  or  other,  should 
attempt  anything  in  the  Far  Fast  they  will  lino!  us  ready.  T'.ie 
arms  and  munitions  which  we  produce  are  being  sent  to  the 
Russian  front  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few 
months." 
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SHELLS  AND   SHRAPNEL 


AMATEUR  MILITARY  OBSERVERS  often  speak  of 
A-\  explosive  shells  and  shrapnel  as  if  they  were  the  same 
•^  -*-  thing.  The  difference  between  them  is  made  clear 
in  the  Paris  magazine,  Je  Sais  Tout,  by  a  well-known  writer  on 
scientific  topics,  Mr.  Francis  Marre.  Shells  that  carry  shrapnel 
or  charges  of  small  balls 
.he  likens  to  small  can- 
non loaded  with  shot 
which  they  discharge 
at  the  end  of  their 
trajectory.  But  explo- 
sive shells  do  their  dam- 
age with  the  minute 
fragments  into  which 
they  burst  a  few  frac- 
tions of  a  second  after 
they  come  in  contact 
with  an  obstacle.  These 
scatter  bits  of  metal  in 
every  direction,  cause  a 
terrible  air-disturbance, 
and  where  they  strike 
they  convert  stones 
and  debris  into  addi- 
tional projectiles.  The 
explosive  shells  of  the 
French  75's,  we  are 
told,  burst  into  more 
than  two  thousand 
pieces,  many  of  which 
are  exceedingly  minute, 
yet  have  extreme  pro- 
jectile force.  At  thirty 
or  forty  yards  the  tiniest 
of  these  particles  possess 
so  great  a  velocity  as 
to  inflict  grave  injuries, 
and  the  writer  goes  on 
to  explain  that — 


THE   BOMB'S  BURSTING  IN  Alii, 

Directly  over  a  communication-trench  at  Saloniki,  and  the  puffs  of  dust  where  the 
fragments  of  this  well-aimed  high-explosive  shell  (not  shrapnel)  are  hitting  the  ground, 
help  show  the  deadly  effectiveness  of  "  H.  E."  If  the  shell  had  struck  the  ground, 
it  would  have  excavated  a  great  crater,  partially  obliterating  the  trench. 


"This  is  why  we 
sometimes  find  men 
killed  instantly  who 
have  apparently  no 
evidence  of  a  wound.  At  most,  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin 
reveals  the  entry  of  a  tiny  fragment  of  metal  which  an  autopsy 
discloses  in  the  aorta,  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
depths  of  internal  organs  where  it  has  caused  fatal  hemorrhages. 
Moreover,  at  the  moment  of  explosion  the  shells  discharge  a 
great  quantity  of  gases  which  exert  on  the  surrounding  layers  of 
air  an  enormous  compression,  instantly  followed  by  a  rebound 
of  reaction.  Frightful  disorders  result  in  the  organism  of  in- 
dividuals within  the  zone  of  atmospheric  disturbance.  They 
exhibit  symptoms  like  those  of  divers  who  suffer  a  sudden 
congestion  because  of  rising  too  rapidly.  Their  entire  circula- 
tion is  paralyzed  and  instant  asphyxia  follows. 

"Without  attempting  to  describe  the  principal  types  of 
explosive  shells  in  our  artillery,  it  may  be  said  that  the  shell  of 
the  field-gun  75  is  a  single  piece  of  hammered  steel  and  weighs 
1 1  .66  pounds.  It  is  charged  with  about  29  ounces  of  a  mixture 
melted  and  not  comprest,  composed  of  cresylite  (60  per  cent.) 
and  melinite  (40  per  cent.).  Explosion  is  assured  by  a  charge  of 
powdered  melinite  into  which  dips  a  sheath  closed  at  the  bottom 
and  containing  the  percussion-fuse  with  its  retarding  device. 
Thanks  to  this  latter  the  shell  explodes,  not  by  immediate  con- 


tact with  an  obstacle,  but  a  few  fractions  of  seconds  after  the 
shock  occurs.  Thus  it  has  had  time  to  penetrate  the  earth  or 
the  thickness  of  an  entrenchment,  and  by  scattering  either  into 
bits,  greatly  increases  its  destructiveness. 

"But  when  these  shells  strike  walls  or  metallic  armor  they 
burst  without  penetrating.  They  then  serve  as  actual  mine- 
chambers.  Their  power 
of  destruction  depends 
on  the  nature  and 
weight  of  the  internal 
charge  and  the  nature 
of  the  object  they  st  ri  ke. 
"It  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  in  earth  an  SO 
melinite  shell,  charged 
with  about  3Ji  pounds 
of  explosive,  is  equal 
to  a  mine  -  chamber 
charged  with  5  3^2 
pounds  of  black  pow- 
der. A  120  shell, 
charged  with  13.2 
pounds  of  melinite, 
equals  a  chamber  of  22 
pounds.  A  155  shell, 
charged  with  30.8 
pounds  of  melinite, 
is  equal  to  a  chamber 
charged  with  48.4 
pounds  of  powder.  In 
other  words,  the  effect 
increases  rapidly  with 
the  caliber.  A  220 
melinite  shell,  explod- 
ing under  a  layer  of 
earth  14  yards  thick, 
produces  on  the  aver- 
age a  funnel  whose  di- 
mensions are  about  25 
cubic  yards,  throws  up 
the  earth  to  a  height 
or  heights  of  20  yards, 
and  disperses  it  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  70  or  80 
yards  from  the  center  of 

explosion 

"Whatever  the  in- 
ternal charge  of  a  shell 
may  be,  the  effects  of 
successive  explosions 
are  not  added  together 
to  a  sum  total,  since 
the  earth  dispersed  by  a  fresh  shot  partly  fills  the  funnels  made 
by  preceding  shots.  This  explains  why  it  is  always  difficult 
to  destroy  earth  obstacles  with  the  small-caliber  projectiles  of 
field-artillery  and  why  it  involves  such  an  enormous  consump- 
tion of  munitions. 

"In  the  best  conditions  possible  the  melinite  shell  of  our 
75's  produces  a  funnel  only  2  yards  in  diameter  a,nd  half  a  yard 
deep.  It  therefore  requires  at  least  10  shells  per  running  yard 
to  raze  completely  an  earth  parapet  3  yards  thick  and  2  Yi  yards 
high. 

"To  operate  effectively  against  earthworks,  large  projectiles 
containing  a  great  weight  of  explosive  are  demanded,  in 
order  that  the  excavation  sought  may  bo  produced  by  a 
single  shot.  Overmastering  effects  can  not  be  obtained 
with  the  ball  or  shrapnel-shells  fired  by  field-guns  whoso 
internal  charge  is  much  less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
explosive  shells." 

Turning,  then,  to  shrapnel,  it  seems  that  these  shells  consist 
of  a  body  and  a,  pointed  cover  to  which  is  screwed  the  fusee.  With 
the  combustion  of  the  internal  charge  the  cover  is  torn  off  and 
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l, ho  charge   of   halls   scattered    in 
the  writer  adds: 


'a    murderous   slieaf,"   and 


"hi  sum,   tho  modern  shrapnel  is  a  veritable  little  cannon 
which,  reaching  its  mark,  sets  fire  to  its  charge  and  launches  its 
projectiles.     Therefore     it     is     employed     exclusively     against 
troops,  and,  above  all,  agaiust  troops  not  un- 
der cover,  among  whose  ranks  its  balls  of  anti- 
mony lead  to  the  greatest  damage. 

"Each  of  the  projectiles  contained  in  a 
shrapnel-shell  follows  its  own  peculiar  tra- 
jectory, and  tho  total  of  these  trajectories 
constitute  what  is  called  tho  sheaf  of  explo- 
sion. The  larger  or  smaller  this  is,  the  more 
or  less  the  territory  subjected  to  its  raking 
lire,  in  this  respect  our  shrapnel  have  proved 
themselves  in  tho  present  war  definitely  su- 
perior to  German  shells  of  the  same  kind,  par- 
ticularly in  the  extraordinary  perfection  with 
which  each  of  them  covers  the  territory  where 
its  sheaf  of  explosion  is  projected." 


"Perhaps  the  most  homely  example  of  a  tear-excitant  is  the 

freshly  cut  onion,  which  gives  off  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
acrid  sulfur-oil,  but  sufficient  to  cause  some  pain  and  a  flou  of 
tears.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  tear-excitants  is  acrolein, 
obtained  in  the  burning  of  fats  or  glycerin,  but  it  is  certain  that 
tho  enemy  would  destroy  no  fatty  substances.      Another  acrid 


SHELLS  THAT  BRING  TEARS 


3>fm/*>. 


PROJECTILES  asserted  to  be  a  new 
horror  added  to  war  arc  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  tho  dispatches 
and  described  in  The  Lancet  (London),  in  tho  shape  of 
shells  which  distribute,  when  they  burst,  a  substance  that 
irritates  the  eyes,  causing  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  Any  one 
who  has  peeled  onions  knows  how  the  sulfur-oil  causes  dis- 
comfort and  a  flow  of  tears,  and  can  appreciate  to  a  small 
extent  what  the  "tear-bombs"  mean  to  tho  men  in  the  trenches. 
No  one  has  accused  the  Germans  of  shooting  onions  at  their 
enemies.  Acrolein,  another  tear-excitant,  is  also  thought  out 
of  the  question.  Formaldehydo  has  been  suggested.  But  the 
suspected  new  seasoning  for  tho  daily  dish  of  explosives  is 
pepper,  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  Hungary.  The  Lancet's 
discussion  of  this  subject  reads  as  follows: 

"A  new  and  frightful  weapon  of  warfare  introduced  by  the 


HOW    WAR  INSPIRES   TELE   SHELL-MAKER— THE    FRENCH  "70"   IN    1914. 
Showing  the  fragments  into  which  the  projectile  broke  at  the  time  war  was  declared. 


gas    is   formaldehyde    which    possibly    has    been  brought   into 
service. 

"But  it  is  more  likely  that  pepper  has  been  used,  judging 
from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  this  baptism. 
Pepper  has,  indeed,  been  used  in  civil  affairs  to  bring  about  the 
surrender  of  persons  who  have  shut  themselves  up  and  defied 
capture  by  ordinary  means.  The  plan  has  usually  been  to  bum 
the  pepper  on  a  shovel  and  to  direct  the  stream  of  irritating 
acrid  fumes  produced  into  the  apartment.  The  tear-exciting 
constituent  is  probably  capsicin,  driven  out  of  the  pepper  by 
heat.  Common  pepper  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well,  but  cayenne  pepper  or  the  dried  chilli  gives  off  an  extremely 
pungent  vapor  which  is  absolutely  irrespirable  and  exceedingly 
irritating. 

"It  is  reported  that  the  enemy  is  paying  a  very  high  price 
for  pepper,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  condiment  was 
wanted  for  use  in  this  way  as  an  offensive  weapon,  but  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  paprika,  or  red  Hun- 
garian pepper,  suits  his  purpose  better.  Large 
quantities  of  this  pepper  are  grown  in  Hun- 
gary, where  it  is  a  very  favorite  condiment, 
having  the  qualities  of  a  mild  cayenne.  Tear- 
shells  are  a  modern  horror  added  to  war, 
but  protective  measures  are  comparatively 
simple  to  adopt."' 
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HOW  WAR  INSPIRES  THE   SHELL-MAKER— THE    "75"  IN   1916. 

To-day  tho  shell  for  tho  "  75  "  breaks  into  an  Immensely  larger  number  of  fragments,  some  of 
them  so  small  as  to  wound  fatally  without  making  a  conspicuous  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

# 
Germans  is  the  lacrimal  shell,  and  considerable  speculation 
has  turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  tear-exciting  substance  em- 
ployed. There  are,  of  course,  many  well-known  substances 
which,  in  contact  with  the  moist  tissue  of  the  eyes,  cause  extreme 
irritation,  and  the  copious  flow  of  tears  that  results  is  the  natural 
attempt  to  remove  the  irritant. 


UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  SIZES— Much 
more  important  than  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system,  which  it  considers  a  mere 
matter  of  names,  would  be  the  universal 
standardization  of  machine  pans,  thinks  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York,  November 
2  .     Says  this  paper,  on  its  editorial  page: 

"What  difference  does  ii    make  whether  a 

certain     part     is    called    a    screw     or    via    or 

Sthraube;  or  a  machine  referred  to  as  a  lathe 

or    tour  or    Drehbankt     What  real  difference 

does  it    make    whether    the    dimensions   of   a 

screw    are  exprest    in    inches    or  millimeters'.' 

How    much   more  important    it    would  be  to 

know  that    a   No.    1    screw    and  a   vis  So.   1 

and  a  Num.  1  Schraubt  would  enter  the  same 

tapped  hole.      It  may  seem  revolutionary,  but 

it    is  not    an   idea  impossible  of  fulfilment   To 

suggesl  the   universal   international  standardization   of  essential 

machine  parts.      Standardization  as  it  is  know  n   in  this  country 

is  a   purely  American  idea.     How    much  more  important  it  will 

be  to  work  for  the  standardization  of  machine  parts  rather  than 

to  attempt  to  bring  about   a   uniformity  in  mere  names  and  de- 


signations of  dimensions." 


H)l 
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PAPER  CLOTHES  FOR  SOLDIERS 

THE  TRAMP  KNOWS  there's  a  good  deal  of  warmth 
in  paper.  The  derelicts  of  the  cities  make  use  of  old 
newspapers  by  way  of  padding  beneath  the  rusty  coat, 
or  for  bedding  and  blankets  on  their  Spartan  couches  of  deep 
stone  doorways  or  window-sills,  while  their  more  thrifty  and 
reputed  billionaire  fellow  citizen  is  said  to  wear  a  paper  vest 
in  cold  weather  and  occasionally  make  a  frugal  gift  of  such  a 
garment  to  a  friend.  This  winter,  however,  the  French  soldiers 
will  be  provided  with  an  even  superior  garment,  in  case  no  kind 
philanthropist  gets  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  before  Christmas. 

One  of  the  big  paper-mills  in  France  recently  completed  a 
series  of  experiments  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  (and  described  in  Larousse  Mensud) 
with  the  object  of  producing  a  paper  which  should  be  suitable 
for  making  underwear.  After  patient  research  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success  in  the  form  of  a  paper  not  only  soft 
and  pliable,  but  so  water-tight,  antiseptic,  tough,  and  durable 
as  to  be  excellently  fitted  for  making  vests  and  plastrons  for 
soldiers.  In  fact,  it  is  predicted  that  the  basis  of  a  new  industiy 
has  thus  been  laid,  and  that  these  warm,  lightweight,  inexpensive 
garments  will  be  in  great  demand  in  times  of  peace. 

The  first  step  was  to  test  the  various  fibers  obtainable  in 
France  to  see  which  offered  the  maximum  of  suppleness  and  of 
resistance  to  wear.  Hemp,  linen,  cotton,  and  ramie  were  tested 
and  the  first  was  found  to  be  the  best,  the  source  being  old  rope. 
Much  superior  fiber  for  paper-making  is  obtainable  in  China  and 
Japan — countries  long  noted  for  their  extensive  use  of  paper — 
from  such  plants  as  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  the  E alalia 
Japonica,  and  certain  bamboos,  but  these  wrere  out  of  the 
question — in  war-time,  at  any  rate. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  Academy  was  that  the  paper 
should  be  "doubled"  or  backed  with  cloth.  This  greatly 
augments  the  resistance  to  creasing  and  tearing  when  folded. 
Paper  thus  backed  is  both  more  pliable  and  more  durable.  It 
can  be  folded,  brushed,  and  handled  generally  without  breaking. 
This  backing  is  done  by  a  patented  process.  It  can  also  be 
varnished  and  made  impermeable  to  water.  The  Vidalon  paper- 
mills  employ  a  novel  formula  for  this  purpose,  based  on  the  idea 
of  blending  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin  and  fats 
a  high  percentage  of  drying-oils.  This  mixture,  manipulated 
under  certain  special  conditions,  gives  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
solution  of  fatty  matters  equaling  in  weight  the  amount  of 
gelatin  (measured  dry)  contained  in  the  broth. 

The  cloth-backed  paper  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  this  emulsion  of 
fats  in  gelatin  and  little  by  little  it  absorbs  the  grease  till  it  is 
quite  impregnated.  The  effect  is  to  make  it  both  flexible  and 
impermeable  to  water. 

After  being  dried  the  paper  thus  treated  is  placed  in  an  anti- 
septic solution  composed  of  a  mixture  of  formaldehyde  and 
eucalyptus-oil.  Being  now  both  air-tight  and  water-tight  it 
is  naturally  very  warm;  that  is,  it  prevents  radiation  of  warmth 
from  the  body.  Various  garments  are  made  from  it,  but  those 
selected  by  the  Academy  as  most  suitable  for  military  wear 
are  the  vest  and  the  plastron.  '        , 

The  plastron  is  a  garment  generally  worn  over  the  shirt  and 
beneath  the  suspenders,  which  hold  it  in  position.  Its  weight 
is  not  over  2.6  ounces,  and  when  folded  it  takes  very  little 
space,  a  great  advantage  in  a  soldier's  kit.  It  can  be  worn 
for  about  a  month.  The  gilcl-plaslron,  or  combination  vest  and 
ron,  is  fuller  and  heavier.  It  is  specially  designed  for 
sentinels  and  men  on  duty  for  long  hours  in  the  trenches.  It  is 
tufted  with  a  sort  of  cellulose  felt,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
warm.  At  the  same  time  its  composition  is  such  that  vermin 
find  no  shelter  in  its  folds,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
man  to  whom  ihe  bite  of  a  parasite  may  mean  infection  with 
the  dreaded  typhus  fever.  : 


Then  there  is  the  gilet,  or  waistcoat  without  the  plastron, 
a  garment  intended  for  general  use  by  sportsmen — hunters, 
fishermen,  automobilists,  and  aviators. 

Both  the  vest  and  the  plastron  of  paper  have  been  used  in 
America  for  several  years,  but  the  paper  is  an  ordinary  thick 
crepe  paper  without  the  special  properties  of  that  made  by  the 
new  process  described  above. 


RIBS   TO   SPARE 

WHILE  IT  HAS  BEEN  KNOWN  for  half  a  century 
or  more  that  certain  persons  are  supplied  with  one  or 
two  extra  ribs,  it  is  not  until  the  last  few  years  that 
the  relative  frequency  of  this  abnormality  of  the  skeleton  has 
been  studied.  This  is  because  the  deformity  is  not  usually 
apparent,  as  is  the  ease  with  superfluous  fingers  and  toes,  and 
it  is  the  very  modern  x-ray  photograph  which  reveals  it.  Prob- 
ably many  persons  having  this  deformity  die  without  ever  being 
conscious  of  it,  but  that  it  is  fairly  common  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Society  of  Surgeons  of  Paris  has,  within  a  few  months, 
been  apprized  of  five  such  cases,  while  a  certain  hospital  in 
Paris  had  within  a  few  weeks  no  fewer  than  nine  new  cases  of 
such  superfluous  additions  to  the  skeleton.  This  hospital,  by 
the  way,  treats  nervous  diseases  almost  exclusively,  and  this  is 
significant,  for  it  indicates  a  relation  between  extra  ribs  and 
nervous  disorders.  Sometimes,  too,  the  rib  interferes  with 
the  circulation  by  pressure  on  one  of  the  blood-vessels  passing 
through  the  region  where  it  usurps  space  that  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  In  Larousse  Mensuel  (Paris)  for  September  we 
find  some  interesting  details  regarding  this  curious  anomaly. 
It  seems  that  the  supernumerary  ribs  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
cervical  region,  and  more  rarely  in  the  lumbar  region.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  slight  elongations  of  the  vertebrae  to 
complete  ribs,  joined  to  the  breast-bone  by  a  cartilage.  Some 
of  the  cervical  ribs  are  joined  to  the  shoulder-blade.  The 
presence  of  these  extra  ribs  rarely  makes  itself  known  before  a 
mature  age.  When  symptoms  begin  to  appear  they  are  always 
more  pronounced  on  one  side  of  the  body  than  the  other,  for  the 
reason  that  even  when  the  rib  is  double,  which  occurs  in  15  per 
cent,  of  the  known  cases,  it  is  always  more  developed  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  The  pathologic  symptoms  are  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerve-trunks  which 
pass  through  the  part  of  the  neck  occupied  by  the  abnormal  bone. 
It  is  the  nervous  disturbances  which  predominate.  These 
consist,  according  to  Dr.  Marie,  in  neuralgic  shooting-pains, 
sometimes  irradiated,  either  in  the  fingers  or  in  the  arm.  Some- 
times there  are  sensations  of  "deadness"  in  the  arm,  or  of  a  less 
degree  of  numbness.  The  pains  suffered  are  either  spontaneous 
or  arc  provoked  by  certain  movements.  Sometimes  there  are 
zones  of  anesthesia  in  the  arm,  or  there  may  be  a  sensation 
of  cold,  etc.  At  times  there  is  found  an  atrophy  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles  in  the  hand  or  arm,  and  modifications  of 
customary  reflexes,  these  being  either  excited  or  supprest. 

The  disorders  of  circulation  referred  to  above  may  consist  of 
the  enfeeblement  or  disappearance  of  the  radial  pulse,  of  edema 
by  compression,  or  even  of  local  gangrene.  Anatomic  indica- 
tions of  the  abnormality  aro  generally  very  slight,  and  it  is 
rare  that  palpitation  permits  a  diagnosis  to  be  made.  We 
read  further: 

"Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  existence 
of  these  ribs,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  such  cases  must 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  reversive  anomaly,  i.e.,  a  throw- 
back to  an  arrangement  which  is  normal  in  the  animals  of  other 
groups  considered  to  he  ancestors  of  the  human  family.  It  is 
thus  that  in  present-day  giants,  who  are  almost  always  patho- 
logic subjects  who  may  lie  classified  as  victims  of  acromegaly, 
Hie  deformities  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face  and  head  reproduce 
the  anatomic  arrangement  which  was  normal  among  the 
men  of  races  which  have  vanished  from  the  earth." 
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WHAT   IS   A   LOGANBERRY? 

AT  ANY  RATE,  those  who  have  tasted  it  can  testify 
I— \  that  it  is  remarkably  good  to  eat.  It  is  something  like 
-*-  -*-  a  raspberry  and  something  like  a  blackberry,  and  those 
who  profess  to  know  assure  us  that  it  is  a  cross  between  the  two. 
This  was  the  belief  of  Judge  Logan,  in  whose  California  garden 
it  was  first  noticed  and  after  whom  it  is  named.  It  is  hard  to 
prove  a  case  of  this  kind,  however,  and  recent  opinion  among  horti- 
culturists inclines  to  the  belief 
that  Judge  Logan  was  wrong. 
Crosses  between  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry  are  feasible, 
and  several  have  been  made; 
l)ii  t  they  do  not  behave  like  the 
loganberry  when  bred  with 
other  varieties,  nor  does  the 
loganberry,  we  are  told,  be- 
have like  a  hybrid  at  all.  It 
is  thought  more  likely  to  be  a 
rare  wild  species.  Says  a  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington,  November) : 

"The  loganberry,  one  of 
the  inost  popular  members  of 
the  genus  Rubus,  came  to  light 
about  1881,  in  the  grounds  of 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.  It  was  described 
by-  him  as  a  natural  hybrid 
which  appeared  spontaneously, 
and  he  believed  that  the  parents 
were  the  Aughinbaugh  (a  varie- 
ty of  the  wild  blackberry  of 
California)  and  a  red  rasp- 
berry, probably  the  variety 
Red  Antwerp,  since  theso  two 
were  growing  near  together  in 
his  yard.  The  fruit  of  the 
loganberry  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, intermediate  between 
the  blackberry  and  red  rasp- 
berry, and  Judge  Logan's  ac- 
count of  its  origin  was  accepted 
as  probable.  It  has  since  then 
been  universally  described  as  a 
chance  natural  hybrid. 

"In  later  years,  numerous 
art  i  ficial  hybrids  between  black- 
berries and  red  raspberries  were 

secured,  Primus  and  Phenomenal  being  the  best-known  ones. 
These  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  loganberry,  and 
supported  a  belief  that  the  latter  was  a  hybrid  of  similar  nature. 

"But  evidence  which  is  now  accumulating  indicates  that  this 
belief  is  wrong." 

If  tho  loganberry  were  a  mere  cross,  it  would  not  breed  true, 
but  tho  characteristics  of  ono  or  the  other  parent  would  be  apt 
to  predominate  in  its  descendants.  This  is  not  the  case.  Sa\  s 
the  author  of  tho  article: 

"If  proper  fertilization  should  take  place  we  should  expect  a 
great  diversity  of  forms,  corresponding  to  the  segregation  of  the 
various  characters  in  the  supposed  hybrid,  loganberry. 

"What  actually  happened  was  thai  the  hybrids  were  remark- 
ably constant,  giving  forms  which  were,  looked  upon  broadly, 
intermediate  between  the  loganberry  and  the  other  parent 
chosen.  Hybrids  between  loganberry  and  raspberry  gave  a 
first  generation  varying  in  fertility  between  almost  complete 
sterility  and  setting  a  dozen  or  so  drupels  ou  a  fruit;  but  in 
vegetative  characters  remarkably  constant  and,  roughly  speak- 
ing, intermediate  between  the  two  parents. 

"Reciprocal  crosses  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros, 
with  other  species,  all  giving  hybrids  more  or  less  sterile,  but 
uniform,  in  each  case  and  showing  nothing  to  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  loganberry  was  other  than  a  good  species. 

"Finally,  in  1910,  the  writer  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hybrid 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Journal  of  Heredity."  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOME   LOGANBERRIES— ACTUAL  SIZE. 

This  berry  grows  only  in  a  limited  area,  and  some  growers  have 
contracted  for  the  sale  of  their  fruit  Ave  years  ahead. 


between  the  loganberry  and  the  common  English  blackberry. 
.  .  .  The  down  on  the  fruit  is  a  clean  dominant,  corning  from 
the  loganberry;  the  taste  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  loganberry 
and  blackberry — it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  flavor 
of  the  loganberry,  which  was  regarded  as  a  hybrid  flavor,  i- 
almost  a  dominant.     The  color  of  the  fruit  is  almost  black  and 

the  shape  not  quite  so  long  as  that  of  the  loganberry 

"From  these  scattered  observations  it.  will  be  seen  that  the 
loganberry  has  behaved  throughout  as  a  good  species,  neither 
breeding  perfectly  true  from  seed,  nor  yet  showing  more  varia- 
tion than  wras  to  be  expected  in  a  species.     Used  either  as  a 

seed  parent  or  a  pollen  parent, 
it  gave,  when  crossed  with  wild 
species,  very  uniform  hybrids, 
and  some  variation  when  us  d 
with  cultivated  varieties  which 
are  not  genetically  pure. 

"It  therefore  seems  that  .  .  . 
we  must  reject  the  commonly 
accepted  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  loganberry." 

If  this  berry  is  a  true  species, 
however,  it  surely  did  not  origi- 
nate in  Judge  Logan's  back 
yard.  Evidence  is  now  being 
sought  to  establish  the  occur- 
rence of  the  species  elsewhere 
(if  it  be  a  species).  The  Ore- 
gon agricultural  experiment 
station  is  gathering  a  logan- 
berry collection,  and  records 
of  the  sporadic  occurrence  of 
similar  berries  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  opponents  of  tho 
"cross"  theory. 

Meanwhile,  the  loganberry 
remains  very  good  to  cat, 
and  its  precise  origin  is  not 
bothering  those  who  enjoy  its 
flavor.  Nor,  according  to  the 
writer  in  The  Journal  of 
Heredity,  does  this  question 
seem  to  be  bothering  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  logan- 
berry belt  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  They  need  not  worry 
about  a  market,  for  some  of 
them  have  contracted  for  their 

loganberry  crops  for  five  years  in  advance,  most  of  the  product 

being  taken  by  canners. 


SEPARATE  ROADS  FOR  MOTOR-TRUCKS  —  What  is 
perhaps  the  first  separate  road  for  motor-trucking  is  now  being 
built  by  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  we  are  told  by  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting  (Chicago,  November  1),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  road  is  13.3  miles  long  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  harbor 
at  San  Pedro.  It  consists  of  a  5-inch  base  of  disintegrated 
granite.  10  feet  wide,  forming  a  water-bound  macadam,  on  the 
center  of  which  is  laid  S  inches  of  1:2:4  concrete.  24  feet  wide. 
A  bituminous  carpet  covers  the  concrete.  As  motor-trucking 
becomes  increasingly  important  we  may  confidently  look  to 
a  rapidly  growing  mileage  of  roads  built  exclusively  for  such 
traffic  in  and  about  all  cities  of  considerable  size.  We  say  'in' 
as  well  as  'about."  for  inevitably  certain  streets  of  every  large 
city  will  be  given  up  to  slow-moving  heavily  loaded  vehicles. 
Rubber-tired  motor-trucks,  especially  when  not  loaded  above 
Tot)  pounds  per  inch  of  tire  width,  apparently  do  little  damage 
to  the  surface  of  a  properly  designed  pavement,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  thicker  pavement  base  is  required  for  heavy  motor- 
trucks than  for  pleasure-cars  or  light  delivery  -  trucks.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  desirability  of  separating  fast-moving 
from  slow-moving  vehicles,  makes  separate  roadways  for  heavy 
trucking  desirable  wherever  the  density  of  traffic  warrants." 


ART   WHICH   "MAKES   FOR   EMOTION" 

VORTICISM  is  art's  latest  phase.  The  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest  have  already  made  its  acquaintance 
through  the  sculptural  work  of  Henri  Gaudier  Bjerska, 
the  young  Frenchman  who  was  one  of  war's  tragic  sacrifices. 
Our  own  poet,  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  is  our  nearest  connecting  link; 
but  the  first  opportunity  to  see  Vorticism  outside  the  pages  of 
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rem  "  Vanity  Fair." 

THE  DANCERS. 

By  this  "  Vorticist  "  expression, 

the  artist,  .Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  uses  a  method  which, 

he  declares,  "makes  for  emotion,  for  figures,  for  life,  for  vitality." 

to  show  human  bodies,  but   to  show  them  in  a  wholly   'non- 
representation,'  abstract  sort  of  form." 

The  writer  in  Vanity  Fair  assures  us  that  the  Vorticists'  claim 
is  that  they  are  "the  only  painters  who  have  got  at  the  living 
heart  of  the  tiling  called  'form,'  and  particularly  form  when 
applied  to  moving  bodies": 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  human  figure  is  the  basis  of  most 
of  their  canvases.  Their  complaint  against  the 
Cubists  is  that  they  are  always  making  groups, 
or  arrangement,  of  inanimate  things:  doing 
things  morte —  still  lifes,  inanimate  objects, 
vases;  things  without  a  soul;  whereas  Vorticist 
art,  as  Wyndham  Lewis  recently  explained,  makes 
for  emotion,  for  figures,  for  life,  for  vitality. 

"It  is  undeniable  that  in  much  of  their  work 
the  Vorticists  lean  to  the  pottery,  or  clay  colors; 
the  colors  met  with  in  a  modern,  smoky,  brick- 
built,  iron-bound,  railroad-yarded  city.  The 
reason  for  this — if  one  can  believe  the  apolo- 
gists for  the  school — is  that  they  always  put 
form  above  color,  life-sense  above  color-sense." 


Blast,  the  magazine  which  indulged  in  two  explosions,  is  to  be 
had  at  the  Penguin  Club  in  New  York.  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,' 
the  English  painter  and  decorator,  is  the  controlling  spirit  of  the 
movement,  and  is  also  the  principal  exhibitor.  With  him  are 
associated  the  work  of  Edward  Wadsworth,  Frederick  Etchells, 
William  Roberts,  and  Gaudier  Bjerska.  For  those  who  still 
somewhat  helplessly  may  ask,  "What  is  a  Cubist,  a  Futurist,  a 
Vorticist?"  an  answer  which  points  out  their  essential  differ- 
ences is  to  1"'  seen  in  Vanity  Fair  ("New  York),  and  the  reader's 
gratitude  is  proportionately  enlisted: 

"A  Cubist,  a  Futurist,  and  a  Vorticist  take  supper  together 
in  a  cabaret.  They  sec  there  musicians,  pretty  women,  coffee- 
cups,  tobacco  smoke,  dancers,  plates,  waiters,  tables,  champagne 
bottles,  mirrors,  electric  lights,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  next 
morning  the  Cubisi  paints  a  picture  composed  entirely  of  coffee- 
cups,  tables,  plates,  and  bottles  objects  that  arc  dead.  The 
Futurist  paints  his  impressions  of  the  supper:  the  riot,  of  I  la- 
thing;   the  mirrors,   the-  eyes  of  the  woman  at    the  table  next  to 

him,  a  waiter's  hand,  the  electric  lights,  a  cigar;  everything,  in 
rbort.  thai  could  recreate  in  him  the  mood  or  impression  caused 
by  th.  -upper.  Finally,  the  Vorticist,  in  his  canvas,  paints 
only  the  ■  ■<■  ing  figures  of  two  of  the  musicians,  or  the  bending 
turns  of  the  cabaret  dancers;    in  other  words,  he  will  endeavor 


A  DREAMER'S    MESSAGE  TO    AMERICA— 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Lord  Dunsany,  one  of 
Ireland's  leading  poets  and  dramatists,  that  he 
was  present  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Kathar- 
ine Tynan.  His  hostess  said:  "You  are  going  to 
the  war;  I  suppose  you  will  come  back  and  write 
war-poems."  "I  shall  never  come  back,"  replied 
Lord  Dunsany.  "A  man  as  tall  as  I  am  never 
comes  back."  So  far  Lord  Dunsany  has  happily 
escaped  the  bullets  aimed  for  tall  men,  and  as  a 
preface  to  his  forthcoming  volume,  "The  Last 
Book  of  Wonder,"  which  John  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  have  copyrighted  in  America,  he  writes 
a  particular  message  "To  You  in  America." 
There  is  the  same  calm  apprehension  of  death 
and  the  same  conviction  about  the  war  that 
we  quoted  on  October  14  from  an  unnamed 
artist,  who  said:  "The  true  death  would  be  to 
live  in  a  conquered  country— for  me  above  all 
others,  as  then  my  art  could  not  exist."  Of 
Lord  Dunsany,  The  Poetry  Review  (Boston)  de- 
clares: "Here  is  a  man  to  whom  dreams  are  the  dearest 
things  in  life,  because  he  has  known  the  awful  reality  of 
facts."     This  is  his  dream  for  us: 

"I  do  not  know  where  I  may  be  when  this  preface  is  read. 
As  I  write  it  in  August,  1916,  I  am  at  Bbrington  Barracks, 
Londonderry,  recovering  from  a  slight  wound.  But  it  does  not 
greatly  matter  where  1  am;  my  dreams  are  here  before  yon 
among  the  following  pages;  and,  writing  in  a  day  when  life 
is  cheap,  dreams  seem  to  me  all  the  dearer,  the  only  things 
that  survive. 

"Just  now  the  civilization  of  Europe  seems  almost  to  have 
ceased,  and  nothing  seems  to  grow  in  her  torn  fields  but  death, 
yet  this  is  only  for  a  while  and  dreams  will  come  back  again 
and  bloom  as  of  old,  all  the  more  radiantly  for  this  terrible 
plowing,  as  the  flowers  will  bloom  again  where  the  trenches 
are  and  the  primroses  shelter  in  shell-holes  for  many  seasons, 
when  weeping  Liberty  has  come  home  to  Flanders. 

"To  some  of  you  in  America,  this  may  seem  an  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  quarrel,  as  other  people's  quarrels  often  are;  but 
it  comes  to  I  his,  that  I  ho  we  are  all  killed  there  will  be  songs 
again,  but  if  we  were  to  submit  and  SO  survive  there  could  be 
neither  songs  nor  dreams,  nor  any  joyous  free  things  any  more. 

"And  do  not  regret  the  lives  that    arc    wasted    among    us,  or 
I  he    work    that   the  dead    WOUld    have  done,   Cor  war  is  no  aoOl 
dent  that  man's  care  could   have  averted,  but  is  as  natural,  wlO 
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not  as  regular,  as  tho  tides;  as  well  regret  the  things  that  the 
tide  has  washed  away,  which  destroys  and  cleanses  and  crumbles 
and  spares  the  minutest  shells. 

"And  now  I  will  write  nothing  further  about  our  war,  but 
offer  you  these  books  of  dreams  from  Europe  as  one  throws 
things  of  value,  if  only  to  oneself,  at  the  last  moment  out  of  a 
burning  house.  Dunsany." 

YVETTE   ON   OUR   THEATERS 

THE  QUESTION  OF  OUR  SPEECH  has  been  a  source 
of  much  concern  to  our  foreign  visitors.  The  late 
Henry  James  lectured  us,  and  moved  us  to  organize 
a  society  to  effect  its  reformation.  Tho  society  must  have 
languished  to  no  purpose,  for  now  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert 
comes  from  France  to  lecture  us  again  on  the  subject.  She  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  vocal  shortcomings  of  our  actresses, 
and  back  of  them  she  goes  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  children, 
of  our  dramatists,  and  our  managers.  She  thinks  there  should  be 
a  National  Academy  where  children  of  the  tender  age  of  five 
might  be  admitted  to  learn  the  graces  of  speech.  Indeed,  whether 
they  are  to  become  actresses  or  not,  these  matters  should  receive 
thus  early  the  attention  of  teachers  and  parents;  but  chiefly 
if  they  show  such  talent  as  would  lead  them  to  tread  the  boards 
later.  Mme.  Guilbert  has  spent  more  than  a  year  in  this 
country  and  expects  to  make  her  home  among  us  indefinitely. 
Her  views  were  given  before  a  meeting  of  the  Drama  League 
in  New  York  and  her  words  are  reported  in  full  by  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "so  far  as  an  intent  and  expert  stenographer  versed 
in  Mme.  Yvette's  two  languages  could  record  them."  She  is 
new  to  the  English  language,  but  ventured  to  sail  in  this  medium, 
asking  the  indulgence  of  her  hearers  if  a  French  word  or  phrase 
slipt  in  to  fill  out  her  thought  the  more  easily.  Thus  the  sting 
of  her  strictures  may  be  said  to  be  removed  by  the  piquancy 
of  her  expression.     We  read: 

"'Why  don't  the  little  children  speak  like  birds?'  I  asked 
one  mother.  'They  speak  between  a  parrot  and  a  frog.'  How 
can  you  expect  an  actress  or  an  actor  to  have  modulation, 
inflection,  to  have  the  voice  placed  in  a  'mask';  sometimes 
between  the  two  eyes?  It  is  quite  an  education.  One  day  a 
little  boy  witnessed  an  accident,  when  a  poor  little  dog  was  run 
over  by  an  automobile.  It  was  a  shocking  sight,  and  he  ran  in  to 
tell  his  mother  about  it.  The  poor  dog  was  horribly  mangled, 
and  one  would  expect  a  child  to  be  in  tears,  or  exhibit  some 
emotion.  Imagine  my  surprize,  when,  instead  of  weeping,  he 
asked  me  excitedly  in  a  nasal  voice:  'Did  you  get  the  number 
of  tho  car?'  (Laughter.)  He  was  pratique.  Among  the  Latin 
people  the  voice  is  placed  by  the  language  we  speak.  Every 
workingman  sings  and  speaks  well,  naturally,  because  the  voice 
is  placed  well  by  the  language.  In  England  and  in  this  country 
it  is  different.  Here  is  a  thought.  In  this  country  you  have  a 
place,  La  Californie,  where  the  climate  is  so  fine,  where  nature 
is  so  magnificent — would  it  not  be  possible  to  inspire  the  soul, 
refresh  the  heart,  to  arouse  beautiful  thoughts  in  the  mind — 
in  other  words,  to  create  a  school  of  poets,  dramatists,  philos- 
ophers— to  create  a  magnificent  home  of  tho  arts  like  in  Rome? 
I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

"Now,  concerning  les  actrices — they  have  a  great  task  to  do 
here;  they  have  read  very  little  to  be  an  actrice.  They  are  too 
young.  You  love  the  little  pigeons!  (Laughter.)  How  can 
a  girl  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  express  sorrow,  love?  She  has 
flirted  a  little  with  John,  Jack,  Joe.  She  has  not  cried,  laughed, 
suffered  enough.  How  can  she  portray  great  emotions?  Oh,  jes, 
she  can  wear  the  short  skirt,  but  that's  not  an  artist's  work. 
But  why  not  have  a  resurrection  of  the  middle-aged  actress, 
une  femme  dans  toute  la  pUntitude  de  sa  force?  [a  woman  in  the 
full  plenitude  of  her  powers].  How  can  you  expect  to  produce 
a  race  of  artists  if  you  suppress  what  makes  artists?    Sensibilite! 

"To  remedy  the  poverty  of  good  interpreters,  it  would  be 
most  wise  to  establish  here  a  national  conservatory  where 
dramatic  and  musical  art  will  be  fostered  and  taught  by  Euro- 
pean professors.  Why?  Not  because  I  am  French.  Because 
you  lack  ilatinit6.'1  Of  course  those  professors  should  be  selected 
with  a  great  care  and  knowledge.  Because  we  have  also  bad 
professors,  and  how  many!  Such  an  American  conservatory 
will  take  American  children  and  teach  them  to  avoid  the  first 


bad  impressions.  You  despise  here  sentimentalism,  sensitiveness, 
sensibilite.  Here  it  is  like  in  England:  the  mothers  teach 
children  to  suppress,  to  conceal  emotions.  When  I  asked  the 
mother  of  the  little  boy  who  saw  the  dog  killed:  'Does  he  feel 
nothing?  What  a  funny  little  fellow!  He  was  not  upset!' 
she  only  said  in  a  surprized  tone,  'Why,  no — why  should  he  be? 
It  was  only  a  dog!' 

"The  Latin  artist  of  sensibilite  is  full  of  tears  and  smiles 
and  must  have  the  heart  and  mind  open.  An  artist  is  an  ex- 
aggerated human  being.  Without  exaggeration — no  art!  With- 
out a  heart  exaggerated — a  brain  exaggerated,  no  art — no 
artiste!  If  you  instruct  little  children,  'Don't  laugh!  Don't 
cry!'  the  poor  little  man  is — er — constipated — I  will  say.  He 
can't  express  himself!  (A  few  weeks  ago  I  couldn't  speak 
English:  is  it  not  marvelous  how  I  progress?)  Well,  now — be 
serious.  In  France  our  education  is  quite  different.  My 
mother  used  to  sing  to  me  many  songs.  She  knew  more  than 
a  hundred  of  La  Fontaine's  fables.  She  explained  to  me  the 
teaching  of  the  fables  and  iheir  philosophy,  the  depth  of  the 
words.  I  assure  you  it  was  a  great  help  to  me  when  I  was 
twenty  years  old — a  long  time  ago!  You  laugh — you  laugh 
here,  and  you  say,  'They  are  so  sentimental!'  Yes,  we  are — 
but — we  are  artists 

"When  my  great  friend,  Mme.  Eleonora  Duse,  plays  some 
parts,  she  surpasses  the  writing  of  the  author  by  what  she 
imagines  into  the  characters  she  pictures.  She  has  often  told 
me :  '  What  is  the  text !  It  is  the  soul  of  the  "personality — the 
sensibilite.'  If  you  have  children,  let  them  cry,  let  them  smile, 
let  them  laugh.  A  race  brought  up  forbidden  to  show  its 
feelings,  to  exteriorize  its  impressions,  is  a  race  condemned  to 
have  some  artistic  faults — and  for  that  reason  a  conservatory 
here  would  be  a  very  patriotic  institution. 

"You  are  a  new,  fresh  country — toute  neuve.  Well,  take  from 
us,  who  are  an  old  nation.  Art  requires,  in  a  country  quite 
new  like  yours,  an  education  severe,  to  create  with  years,  with 
time,  the  instinct  of  beauty — which  in  my  country  is  born  more 
or  less  in  everybody.  What  time  has  not  yet  given  you,  some 
good  French  neighbors  can  bring  to  you.  And  for  that  reason,  I 
will  be  happy  if  as  soon  as  possible  a  great  institution  helping 
art  and  artists  will  join  and  help  the  magnificent  work  of  the 
Drama  League." 

Mme.  Guilbert  aims  to  disarm  criticism  by  declaring  that 
she  does  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  critic.  "I  come  here  just  like 
an  older  sister  among  you."  Then  sho  shows  her  sisterly 
interest: 

"You  say,  to  tell  the  truth  is  a  virtue.  Well,  to-day  I  think 
I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  virtue.  I  will  tell  you,  first  of  all, 
you  are  the  nation  of  the  future.  You  are  clever.  You  are 
workers.  You  are  rich.  God  loves  you!  Your  great  country 
is  beautiful — your  mountains,  your  lakes  should  inspire  such 
high  and  noble  sentiments  that  a  great  period  of  art  and  artists 
will  arise  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  But  art  in  reality 
is  a  question  of  time,  and  you  are  young,  young — but,  as  you 
profit  from  all  the  antique  nations  bring  you  here,  why  not  take 
the  opportunity  to  advance  the  coming  of  art?  It  is  a  very 
patriotic  and  national  desire,  and  I  pay  great  homage  to  the 
Drama  League,  which  has  laid  the  first  stones  of  the  great  edifice 
to  be  built  in  this  beautiful  country  of  a  home  especially  devoted 
to  the  art  of  the  American  stage. 

"We  have  to  speak  to-day  of  the  American  stage  and  the  way 
to  increase  its  progress.  I  will  try  to  express  clearly  what  I 
modestly  think  is  necessary  in  this  new  land  of  prosperity  and 
cleverness.  First  of  all,  I  will  try  to  speak  about  the  first  thing 
which  impresses  the  foreigner  sur  la  scene.  The  first  time  he 
comes  into  a  theater,  knowing  nothing  of  the  American  stage 
— what  do  you  think  impresses  him  most? 

"Your  indifference  to  the  bad  pronunciation,  the  bad  diction. 
Yes — it  is  something  very  extraordinary  for  our  ears,  you  know. 
What  must  1  say?  We  notice  —  we  remark— the  slang — the 
voices — the  voices  are  so  funny!  It  is  vrait  And  your  society 
people — it  is  very  droll  when  they  ask:  'Do  you  like  America?' 
'How  do  you  like  our  theaters?' 

"Ofcourse.it  is  very  young — : but  why,  why,  for  God's  sake, 
the  voice  where  is  it? — in  the  throat  or  in  the  nose?  Don't  you 
hear  that  yourself?  .  .  .  Of  course  you  do.  Yes,  you  do! 
Now,  why  can't  somebody — I  speak  of  somebody  clever — yes. 
somebody  with  his  brain  furnished  —  as  we  say  in  French — 
remedy  this?" 

Our  excuses  about  the  "tired  business  man"  and  what  should 
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bo  provided  tor  his  hours  of  relaxation  receive  scant  sympathy 
from  Mme.  Guilbert.     She  asks: 

"Where  can  we  find  the  great  pleasure  of  an  evening  in  the 
theater  if  we  have  not  the  play  we  want — the  play  that  gives 
you  pleasant  relaxation,  repose?  You  say  here,  'Oh,  we  are  so 
busy!'  In  every  country  people  are  busy.  I  think  it  is  the 
kind  of  comprehension  of  a  pleasure  which  counts  its  final  value. 
Sometimes  a  pleasure  is  not  truly  amusing — if  it  is  like  that! 
(Nasal  tone.)  The  real  quality  of  the  American  public  opinion 
is  formed  by  the  managers.  You  are  quite  as  ready  to  go  to  hear 
a  play  without  value  as  an  interesting  piece — your  guide  and 
guaranty  is  the  manager.  You  will  have  to  struggle  against 
the  very  poor  influence  of  your  managers.     For  instance,  take 

it  in  France — the  dir- 
ector of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise  is  an  aca- 
demicien,  a  man  of 
letters.  There  a  man- 
ager is  first  a  great  stu- 
dent and  a  scholar — they 
are  gens  de  lettres.  Here 
they  are — I  don't  know 
what  you  call  —  shine- 
the-boots?  ...  If  you 
have  not  at  the  head  of 
your  theater  a  man  of 
education,  how  can  he 
choose  a  good  play  and 
a  good  company.  We 
have  a  proverb:  'The 
worst  sheep  makes  the 
worst  mutton,'  and  bad 
food  makes  the  bad 
health.  The  poor  taste 
of  the  crowd  is  the 
result  of  the  managers — 
the  bad  shepherds  for  so 
long,  they  have  now 
spoiled  their  flocks!" 

A  heterogeneous  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours  has 
no  terrors  for  Mme. Guil- 
bert when  the  welfare  of 
art  is  at  stake.  She  bids 
us  pattern  after  central- 
ized France  and  find  our 
artistic  salvation. 


NOBEL  PRIZE-WINNER  FOR  1915. 

Romain  Rolland,  whom  France,  in 
the  present  crisis,  repudiated  for  his 
"  intellectual  internationalism." 


"In  consideration  of  the  youth  of  this  nation  in  matters  of 
art,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  a  school  of  dramatic  literature 
which  will  oblige  authors  to  write  in  beautiful  English — a  school 
which  will  safeguard  the  language  against  vulgarity,  slang,  and 
decay,  a  school  which  will  develop  the  sense  of  thought,  the 
instinct  of  the  thought,  which  has  to  be  trained,  just  as  the  body 
has  to  be  trained.  Unfortunately  in  art  it  is  impossible  to  have 
such  a  life  of  happiness.  Being  a  new  nation,  the  necessity 
is  to  call  from  Europe  the  greatest  masters.  You  see,  in  your 
country,  when  somebody  wants  to  finish  his  artistic  education, 
he  is  sent  abroad — it  means  Europe.  Chaque  nation  aprhs  so?i 
inspiration!  But  where  is  the  profit  for  your  country  to  have 
only  an  aristocracy  of  artists — a  very  few  people  of  high  class 
possessing  artistic  feelings?  Because,  after  all,  it  is  the  minority 
which  has  the  money  to  go  so  far  and  pay  such  expenses. 

"Why  not  have  a  school  here?  It  would  be  much  cleverer — 
a  school  which  will  be  open  not  only  to  those  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  spend,  but  to  every  one  who  has  a  great  desire 
to  learn,  and  to  be  somebody  useful  to  his  country.  (Applause. 
Je  vous  renter  cie.)  Why  not  have  here  a  great  school  for  liter- 
ature and  drama;  a  great  school  for  students  of  the  literary  and 
dramatic  arts?  You  will  then  not  hear,  as  I  have  heard  since 
I  am  here,  'Les  actrices  have  no  place,'  'Where  will  I  find  a 
place?'  and  'We  have  no  actrices.' 

"First  of  all  I  don't  know  enough  of  your  American  litera- 
ture, but  in  France,  for  instance,  we  have  some  current  in 
literature  influencing  the  dramatic  art.  We  are  absolutely 
dominated  for  the  past  ten  years  by  the  mystic  influence.  You 
will  see  that  after  the  war.  And  don't  believe  it  is  the  war  which 
brougMt  this  about.  We  feel  absolutely  the  mystic  influence  of 
the  future — poets,  the  good  writers.  First,  the  good  book,  the 
good  play,  then  the  good  actors." 


THE   HARRIED   IDEALISTS   OF   EUROPE 

THE  IDEALISTS  of  Europe,  such  as  prefer  to  live 
"above  the  battle,"  can  not  be  said  to  have  a  good 
time.  Romain  Rolland  may  derive  some  comfort  from 
the  Nobel  prize,  awarded  along  with  one  to  the  Swedish  poet 
Verner  Heidenstam,  but  his  book  bearing  the  title  quoted  above 
is  said  to  "have  set  all  France  against  him."  In  England,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Cannan,  the  translator  of  Rolland's  "Jean  Christophe," 
has  ranked  himself  with  the  "conscientious  objectors,"  and  an 
unsympathetic  Government  has  denied  him  the  exercise  of  his 
literary  talents  and  decided  that  the  kind  of  "public  service" 
he  can  best  render  is  to 
dig  in  a  turnip  -  field. 
"Both  men  rank  among 
the  most  interesting 
minds  of  the  time," 
says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  it  goes  on 
to  ask  why  it  is  thai 
"both  men,  in  an  hour 
of  tense  tragedy  for 
their  nations,  should  so 
far  alienate  themselves 
from  the  current  of  con- 
temporary thought  as  to 
deserve  this  portion  of 
distrust."  From  what 
it  calls  its  "detached 
view-point,"  TheTribune 
finds  Mr.  Rolland's 
utterances  ' '  moderate 
enough."     For — 

"He  pleaded  with  his 
countrymen  to  retain 
some  feeling  of  charity 
toward  their  enemies; 
and  to  remember  at  all 
times  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many and  the  mass  of 
her  people.  He  was  as 
bitter  as  any  one  in  his 
condemnation  of  Ger- 
man crimes  and  cruelties.  He  expressly  repudiated  any  pacifist 
theory  which  would  countenance  non-resistance  toward  an 
invader.  A  vague,  intellectual  internationalism,  aiming  to 
minimize  the  scars  which  war  must  necessarily  inflict  upon 
Western  civilization,  constituted  his  creed." 

Rolland  in  the  moments  of  extreme  national  crisis  still  busied 
himself  with  "ideas,"  and  The  Tribune  sees  his  own  words 
turned  back  as  a  boomerang: 

"No  one  will  wish  to  criticize  the  motives  which  sent  Mr. 
Rolland  upon  the  path  he  has  followed.  Moral  courage  could 
not  be  greater.  The  interesting  lesson  lies  in  the  practical 
failure  of  so  much  moral  force 

"It  is  that  in  a  crucial  moment  of  self-protection,  when  his 
nation's  very  life  depended  upon  utter  unity  and  abandon  to 
the  attack,  he  sought  to  distract  attention  to  some  theories  of 
faith  and  conduct  which,  even  if  they  did  not  hinder  the  national 
uprising,  could  not  assist  it.  '  To  live  or  act  we  can  forget  them,' 
he  wrote  of  ideas.  And  in  that  fateful  autumn  of  1914,  and 
indeed  down  through  the  present,  France  has  been  living  and 
acting  at  a  speed  and  with  a  supreme  efficiency  that  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  such  abstract  ideas  as  Rolland  sought  to 
preach;  Had  she  been  able  to  debate  and  resolve  them,  she 
would  have  been  that  much  weaker  in  her  struggle  for  existence." 

The  case  of  Mr.  Cannan  is  not  much  otherwise.  Chagrined 
by  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  he  has  written  to  the 
London  Nation  a  defense  of  the  action  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
are  ranked  as  "conscientious  objectors."  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  say  that  "spiritual  impulse  is  crusht  in  those  who  fight 


VERNER   HEIDENSTAM, 

The  Swedish  poet,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  for  1916. 
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with  their  bodies  by  military  discipline,"  to  which  Mr.  Hugh 
Walpole,  author  of  "The  Dark  Forest,"  and  Red-Cross  worker 
in  Russia,  replies  in  this  vein: 

"The  bland  egotism'  and  presumption  of  such  a  conclusion 
drive  me  to  wonder  what  Mr.  Caiman  has  been  doing  during 
the  last  two  years,  where  he  has  spent  his  time,  and  whether  his 
absorption  in  his  own  spiritual  adventures  has  allowed  him  the 
freedom  to  observe  the  records  of  others.  His  happy  assurance 
of  his  own  spiritual  excellence  should  not  lead  him  so  readily 
to  deny  all  spiritual  impulse  to  those  who,  most  unfortunately, 
no  doubt,  have  opinions  different  from  his  own." 

Mr.  Cannan  came  back  with  an  explanation  which  The 
Tribune  does  not  find  adds  much  to  his  case  or  his  credit: 

"He  fervidly  disclaimed  any  intention  to  detract  from  the 
glory  of  those  who  were  fighting  instead  of  objecting.  His 
letter  ran  as  follows: 

"'Sympathy  with  the  conscientious  objectors  does  not 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  heroism  of  those  who  have  fallen. 
They  did  what  they  believed,  and  deserve  all  honor,  which  they 
receive  in  full  measure.  The  conscientious  objectors  are  doing 
just  as  simply  and  just  as  bravely  what  they  believe,  and  they 
deserve  all  honor;  instead  of  which  they  receive  injustice, 
execration,  brutal  and  illegal  punishment,  and  incarceration. 
Mr.  Walpole's  friends  believe  that  a  military  victory  is  possible. 
My  friends  believe  that  a  moral  victory  is  necessary.' 

"That  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Rolland's  plea  since  the  start  of  the 
war — that  no  impulse  to  save  one's  country  should  be  permitted 
to  extinguish  one's  sense  of  charity  toward  one's  enemies.  The 
Frenchman  had  no  conscientious  objectors  at  homo  to  deal 
with,  so  he  sought  to  preserve  some  gleam  of  impartiality 
toward  the  Teutonic  nations.  Mr.  Cannan's  aim  was  to  main- 
tain a  national  attitude  of  fair  play,  or  even  sympathy,  toward 
the  enemies  at  home,  those  Englishmen  who  for  conscience' 
sake  refuse  to  fight. 

"We  tliink  Mr.  Walpole  was  just  in  his  detection  of  egotism 
and  assurance  in  Mr.  Cannan's  point  of  view.  It  is  the  frequent 
assertion  of  pacifists  that  the  heroism  of  those  who  go  to  war  is 
as  nothing  to  the  heroism  of  those  who,  against  their  nation's 
decision,  refuse  to  fight.  Perhaps.  But  such  pleas  as  Mr. 
Cannan's  do  not  stimulate  this  view.  They  stimulate  rather 
the  feeling  that  here  we  are  dealing  with  not  so  much  exalted 
prophets  as  abnormal  malcontents  who  prefer  the  distinction 
of  isolation  to  the  general  run  of  emotion." 


THE   IMPOSSIBLE   THACKERAY 


s 


0  MANY  CRITICS  were  sure  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell  had 
done  scant  justice  to  Thackeray  in  his  dramatization  of 
"Pendennis" — as  noticed  here  last  week — that  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  now  speaks  up.  He  begins  by  acknowledging 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  dramatizing  Thackeray,  who  is  more 
diffioult,  he  thinks,  than  even  the  late  Henry  James.  Then, 
too,  the  task  of  dramatizing  a  great  and  diffuse  classic  is  perilous, 
because  the  lovers  of  any  master  are  quick  "to  take  ofTense 
if  you  omit  what  they  like  or  build  in  something  they  don't  like, 
<>r  in  any  way,  according  to  their  ideas,  fail  to  do  justice  to  their 
beloved  author."  These,  he  tells  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  are  the  dramatist's  terrors: 

"Lovers  of  Thackeray  it  is  who  make  his  dramatization  diffi- 
cult. The  playwright  must  remember  that  they  exist.  They 
number  possibly  only  r>  per  cent,  of  the  audience  every  night, 
but  they  are  far  more  to  be  regarded  than  their  numbers  seem 
to  warrant,  They  must  not  be  feared,  but  neither  must  they 
be  outraged.  .  .  .  I  can  not  too  of  ten  repeat  that  they  make  the 
game  difficult,  For  example,  'Pendennis.'  What  in  the  world 
shall  the  playwright  do  with  all  the  narrative  style,  this  engaging 
oisoonneotedness,  this  way  of  telling  a  story  which  belongs  so 
personally  to  Thackeray,  which  has  such  quality?  And  then 
the  further  consideration  that  every  classic  is  a  whole,  just  as 
:>  crystal  or  a  diamond  is  a  whole,  and  yet  the  playwright  must 
take  this  perfection,  melt  it,  remold  and  make  it  over  into 
another  medium.  The  great  point  to  be  observed  here  is: 
He  respects  it  too  much  at  his  peril!  In  Thackeray  he  should 
respect  the  main  thing — and  the  main  thing  is  character." 

Thackeray's   English,   his   style,   his   tone,   his   atmosphere, 
can't  be  rendered,    despairingly    declares   Mr.    Mitchell.     His 


loose;,  wandering  method  a  charm  to  his  readers — is  an  inferno 
to  his  dramatists.  Then,  worse  than  all,  is  "the  dreadful  plot 
which  Thackeray  wove  into  a  part  of  'Pendennis'  ": 

"My  feelings  are  warm  upon  this  subject.  I  have  now  for 
many  months  hated,  and  still  hate,  the  dreadful  melodramatic 
plot  which  Thackeray  injected  into  one  of  England's  greatest 


Oonrtesy  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Company 

GILBERT  CANNAN, 

The  English  novelist  condemned  to  manual  labor  for  holding  the 
views  of  a  "conscientious  objector." 


classics.  I  refer  to  the  plot  which  concerns  the  Atnory  family: 
the  plot  which  has  to  do  with  Atnory  the  convict  and  with  the 
Chevalier  Strong,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  All  the  readers  of 
Thackeray  will  recall  it  immediately.  Why,  I  ask.  did  that 
great  writer  introduce  into  his  most  charming  work  this  extrava- 
gant, melodramatic,  antiquated,  ridiculous,  puerile  plot'.'  I  am 
not  aloue  in  thinking  it  melodramatic,  antiquated,  and  ridiculous, 
and,  above  all,  hampering.  One  other  writer  agrees  with  me,  a 
very  great  writer,  whom  1  am  glad  to  have  on  my  side — namely, 
Thackeray  himself.  From  such  study  of  the  novel  as  I  was- 
of  course  obliged  to  make.  I  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  invented  that  plot  in  order  to  rival  Dickens  where  Dickens 
himself  was,  let  me  say,  most  misguided. 

"Having  started  out  with  this  plan  in  view,  Thackeray  suc- 
ceeded merrily  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  story,  where,  a-s  the 
plot  developed,  it  began  to  hamper  him.  weigh  him  down,  worry 
him,  make  him  heavy,  necessitate  explanations,  and  reduce 
him,  in  short,  to  every  kind  of  misery  which  can  fall  upon  the 
unhappy  writer  of  romance.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  last 
third  or  fourth  of  the  novel.  He  writhes  under  it  at  times  and 
at  times  lie  neglects  it  completely.  Then  at  the  end  he  throws 
it  absolutely  to  the  winds;  indeed,  his  gesture  is  more  emphatic 
than  this;  he  throws  the  plot  on  the  floor  and  dances  upon  it. 
But  what  is  a  playwright  to  do  with  a  plot  that  so  sickened  and 
handicapped  the  novelist?  One  thing  is  sure.  He  must  ignore 
it  completely  or  he  will  find  himself  wallowing  in  melodrama  and 
curst  by  every  intelligent  playgoer." 


THE    CHRISTMAS   SHIP   FOR   THE   ARMENIANS   AND   SYRIANS, 

Now  awaiting  its  cargo  of  food  and  clothing  with  "the  holiday  good  wishes  of  one  country  to  the  stricken  races  of  another." 


THE   CHRISTMAS    SHIP   FOR   1916 

ELECTION  DAY  IS  OVER,  Thanksgiving  is  at  hand, 
and  the  newspapers  are  daily  reminding  us  to  "do  our 
Christmas  shopping  early."  So  that  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  call  attention  to  this  year's  Christmas  ship  which  is  to 
take  American  gifts  to  the  destitute  of  foreign  lands.  This 
year's  ship,  says  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia),  which 
"will  be  the  Navy  collier  Caesar  or  a  collier  of  the  same  type,  is 
being  relined  by  the  Government  for  carrying  food-supplies  to 
destitute  Syrians  and  Armenians."  An  especial  effort  will  be 
made  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  swell  the  collections  taken  in 
churches  throughout  the  land  to  provide  the  provisions  and 
clothing  needed  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  so  keenly  felt 
in  the  East.  Further  information  is  furnished  as  follows  by 
the  Reformed  Episcopalian  weekly: 

"It  will  leave  New  York  December  1,  carrying  a  capacity  cargo 
of  foodstuffs  and  new  clothing  for  Beirut,  Syria,  from  which 
port  relief  will  be  distributed  by  American  Red-Cross  and  Red- 
Crescent  agents,  aided  by  United  States  consuls  and  missionaries. 

"The  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief 
has  just  sent  $20.8,000  through  the  State  Department  to  various 
distribution  centers,  to  be  distributed  immediately  by  the 
Committee's  agents  direct  to  the  most  needy  survivors  of  the 
Armenian  deportations  and  the  Syrian  famine  months.  This 
money  will  purchase  grain,  blankets,  and  clothing,  giving  the 
sufferers  within  the  Turkish  Empire  a  foretaste  of  the  Christmas 
cheer  which  the  United  States  Navy  boat  will  bring. 

"As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  sending  of  the  Christmas 
ship,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  collections  in  the  churches 
of  the  entire  country  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  receipts  of  which 
will  be  used  in  completing  the  cargo.  The  ship  will  carry 
600,000  pounds  of  rice,  200,000  pounds  of  lima  beans,  400,000 
pounds  of  crusht  wheat,  2,100,000  pounds  of  whole  wheat, 
500,000  pounds  of  sugar,  1,000  cases  of  condensed  milk  for 
children,  10,000  barrels  of  flour,  50,000  gallons  of  petroleum, 
and  25,000  gallons  of  cottonseed-oil. 

"Military  regulations  forbid  the  carrying  of  any  except  new 
clothing.  Hundreds  of  cases  of  warm  underwear  and  sweaters 
and  light  shoes  for  men,  women,  and  children,  stockings  for 
women  and  children,  cotton  and  woolen  socks  for  men,  blankets 
and  blanket  shawls,  gray-cotton  and  woolen  cloth  in  the  piece, 
unbleached  muslin  and  cotton-thread,  needles  and  pins,  will 
form  a  part  of  the  cargo.  Contributors  to  the  cargo  and  churches 
which  are  raising  money  are  sending  their  gifts  to  W.  A.  Staub, 
the  Red-Cross  representative  in  charge  of  the  Christmas  ship, 
at  the  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Navy  officials  and  prominent  churchmen  of  all  denomina- 
tions will  join  the  ceremonies  to  be  held  at  the  Christmas  ship's 
departure,  adding  to  its  cargo  the  holiday  good  wishes  of  one 
eountry  to  the  stricken  races  of  another." 


HOW  TO  PREACH  BY  MOVING   PICTURES 

MOTION -PICTURES  are  becoming  so  familiar  an 
adjunct  of  church-work,  even  taking  their  place  in  the 
regular  Sunday  service,  that  The  Advance  (Cong., 
Chicago),  recently  offered  a  prize  for  the  most  informative 
article  describing  their  use.  The  winner  is  the  Rev.  Chester 
S.  Bucher,  who  has  used  motion-pictures  for  two  years,  and 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  "screen  sermon."  He 
first  used  the  motion-picture  at  a  church  in  Cleveland.  The 
people,  he  says,  had  previously  "passed  by  our  church,  leaving 
its  pews  empty,  and  filled  the  seats  of  the  nickel  university 
at  the  next  corner."     This  was  the  answer: 

"For  thirty-five  dollars  we  bought  a  second-hand  Edison 
machine;  for  thirty  dollars  we  secured  a  second-hand  galvan- 
ized-iron  bodEh;  for  about  forty  dollars  we  purchased  electrical 
materials,  and  an  electrician  in  the  church  installed  the  equip- 
ment himself  and  operated  the  machine.  Our  regular  order 
of  service  was  used  on  Sunday  evenings,  with  the  single  exception 
of  substituting  a  scripture- lesson  on  the  screen  for  the  lesson 
which  had  been  formerly  read  from  the  pulpit  Bible.  The 
Bible  film  was  the  basis  of  the  sermon.  The  life  of  Christ  was 
used  in  a  series,  one  reel  each  Sunday  night.  When  the  people 
actually  saw  Jesus  sink  to  his  knees  under  the  weight  of  the  cross, 
there  were  involuntary  exclamations  of  horror  as  the  Roman 
soldiers  goaded  him  on  with  the  points  of  their  spears.  Then 
came  my  chance  to  make  plain  how  our  sin  crucifies  Christ 
to-day.  During  Holy  Week,  instead  of  conducting  services 
each  night  for  a  faithful  few,  we  used  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  as 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  illustrated  sermons  that  actually  brought 
in  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  for  our  services.  Altho  these 
services  were  not  strest  as  evangelistic,  people  united  with  the 
church  and  were  brought  into  the  Kingdom  as  a  direct  result." 

In  Dr.  Bucher's  present  church  in  Lima,  Ohio,  the  motion- 
picture  outfit  is  more  elaborate,  and  the  results  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  church,  it  seems,  "is  located  one  block 
from  the  public  square."  Each  week,  says  Dr.  Bucher,  "we  use 
display  advertisements  on  the  amusement-page  in  all  the  papers, 
and  on  Sunday  nights  the  people  who  drift  up  and  down  the 
streets — whom  churches  have  not  been  reaching — come  to  the 
popular  illustrated  service  for  a  genuine  religious  message. 
The  writer  continues,  with  some  details  which  ought  to  prove  use- 
ful to  any  church  contemplating  the  employment  of  motion- 
pictures  in  its  regular  work: 

"We  have  heard  some  criticism  from  other  churches  where 
the  pews  are  empty,  but  the  unchurched  people  who  attend  our 
service  are  grateful,  and  attentive,  and  responsive.  The  loose- 
change  offering  pays  for  the  expenses  of  publicity  and  of  films 
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I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  best  projecting  machine  of  any 
that  have  been  designed  for  schools  and  churches.  It  cost  two 
hundred  dollars.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  machine  at  any  price, 
for  it  does  not  require  an  unsightly  fire-proof  booth,  it  can  be 
used  in  any  room  in  the  building,  it  requires  no  special  electrical 
wiring,  and  it  can  be  operated  by  any  one.  A  sixteen-year-old 
boy  runs  the  machine  now. 

"The  educational  film  companies  supply  us  with  films  on 
Abraham,  Joseph,  Samson,  Saul,  David,  Absalom,  Solomon, 
Esther,  Jephthah,  Elisha,  Jesus,  and  Paul  for  $1.50  to  $'S  per 
reel,  plus  carriage  charges.  On  occasional  week-nights  au 
entire  evening's  program,  presenting  Biblical,  scenic,  dramatic, 
or  educational  films,  is  offered  for  ten  cents  admission. 

"The  operating  expense  of  our  present  machine  has  involved 
nothing  but  the  electric  current,  and  this  is  less  than  the  current 
used  to  illuminate  the  lights  that  are  turned  off.  We  have  an 
aluminum  drop-curtain,  which  is  unrolled  when  needed,  and 
after  the  service  it  is  put  out  of  sight.  An  aluminum  surface 
is  best  for  tinted  or  colored  pictures  or  slides. 

"In  both  churches  we  secured  the  outfits  by  asking  a  few 
men  who  believed  in  the  idea  to  bear  the  initial  expense.  Under 
favorable  conditions  it  is  possible  to  rent  a  week-night  program 
for  six  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  plus  express  charges. 
By  charging  ten  cents  admission 
enough  money  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  original  cost  of  installation. 

"Some  churches  use  motion-pictures 
for  a  half-hour  preceding  the  morning 
Sunday-school  service,  and  thus  insure 
the  presence  of  every  pupil  on  time. 
Or  they  give  free  admission  tickets  to 
the  week-night  program  to  every  mem- 
ber of  their  Sunday-school  who  is 
present  on  time  the  previous  Sunday. 
A  church  in  New  Jersey  gives  a  pro- 
gram each  week  that  is  supported  by 
a  collection.  Admission  is  by  tickets 
that  are  given  free  to  those  present 
at  Sunday  services. 

"One  of  our  churches  in  Detroit 
presents  a  clean  recreational  program 
of  pictures  on  Sunday  afternoons,  with 
free  admission.  A  social  hour  and 
refreshments  follow.  Splendid  pro- 
grams exclusively  for  children  can  bo 
offered  on  Saturdays  for  a  penny 
admission. 

"The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Eco- 
nomics, at  Washington,  D.  C,  offers 

a  service  of  two  educational  reels  gratis  each  week.  We  plan 
to  use  these  soon,  siniply  as  a  half-hour  prelude  to  a  regular 
evening  service.  That  program  will  be  designed  simply  to  at- 
tract a  congregation  that  will  remain  for  the  customary  preach- 
ing service. 

"A  very  satisfactory  plan  of  organization  is  the  election  of  a 
i  motion-picture  committee  that  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the 
1  church  as  the  Sunday-school  management.     One  member  of  the 
committee  books  and  censors  films,  a  second  has  charge  of  a 
I  separate  treasury  which  receives  admission  charges  or  the  Sun- 
day evening  loose-change  collection,  a  third  operates  the  machine, 
j  a  fourth  manages  the  publicity,  and  a  fifth  looks  after  the  ushers 
and  tickets." 


"According  to  the  last  compilation,  there  are  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  charitable  organizations  appealing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public  as  there  were  a  year  ago.  War-relief 
organizations  help  to  swell  the  list  constantly. 

"But,  while  showing  popular  sympathy  for  charities,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  is  more  money  given  for  church  support  an- 
nually than  for  any  other  single  purpose.  Last  year  the  United 
States  gave  $820,000,000  to  its  churches.  This  year  the  sum 
is  expected  to  exceed  the  billion  mark." 


"The  Trials 
of  Joseph 
in  Egypt" 


COMBINED    CHURCH   ADVERTISING 

THOUSANDS  OF  "AD"  MEN  recently  met  in  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  "for  consultation  and  co- 
operation in  the  interests  of  honest  advertising  and  of 
'bigger,  better  business.''  Out  of  this  gathering,  which  on 
first  sight  merely  sounds  the  big  drum  of  business,  grew  a  Com- 
mission on  Church  Advertising  and  Publicity.  According  to 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston),  it  turned  out  that  the 
advertisers  went  far  to  contribute  a  new  petition  to  the  litany, 

in  declaring  it  "a  sin  to  preach  to 
empty  pews  when  proper  advertis- 
ing will  fill  the  churches."  Then  it 
was  found  wise  to  make  the  effort  of 
national  importance  and  character 
since  it  was  shown  how  increasing  and 
successful  have  been  the  efforts  toward 
appropriate  publicity  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  church  in  various  sec- 
tions.    We  read: 


in  Sermon  and 

MOTION  PICTURES 

AT 


Congregational  Church 


FREE 


SUNDAY,  7:30 


AX  OHIO   CHURCH  ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  MOST  GENEROUS  CITIES— A  fist  of  American  cities 
has  been  made  out  by  experts  showing  which  are  to  be  entitled 
to  places  of  honor  on  the  list  of   public  benefactions.     This 

I" curious  computation"  is  .noted  by  The  Michigan  Christian 
Advocate  (Meth.  Epis.,  Detroit),  which  quotes  the  list  with  a 
few  words  of  comment  as  follows: 

"First  of  all  is  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  is  put  down  as  'the 
most  generous  city,'  then  in  order  come  Hartford,  Conn.,  Read- 
ing. Pa.,  and  Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  fifth  in  oi'der  as  charitably  inclined  comes  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  followed  by  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

And  the  hardest  to  extract  money  from  are  Boston,  New 
Vork,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  and 
>t.  Louis. 

'That  these  cities,  and  in  fact  all  others,  do  not  'shell  out'  for 
'harity  more  coin  than  they  do  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individuals 
'ind  associations  which  make  persistent  appeals. 


"One  of  these  demonstrations  is  in 
Chicago,  where  the  first  conference 
relative  to  church  advertising  in  con- 
nection with  a  secular  advertising 
organization  was  held  recently,  and 
where  there  is  a  local  auxiliary  of 
ministers  and  laymen  who  meet  fort- 
nightly to  discuss  publicity  plans.  As 
a  result  many  churches  have  quadru- 
pled their  morning  and  evening  at- 
tendance, and  people  who  formerly 
attended  motion-picture  shows,  recrea- 
tion-parks, and  other  such  places  Sun- 
day evenings  now  find  entertainment  and  contentment  in  the 
cheerful  church  service. 

"In  New  York  City,  where  the  movement  has  been  led  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Christian  Reisner,  of  Grace  Methodist  Church  (who  has 
the  distinction  of  being  'the  first  advertising  preacher'),  equally 
happy  results  have  been  gained,  and  a  number  of  churches  are 
united  in  the  publicity  campaign. 

"Milwaukee  churches  have  also  made  a  notable  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  church  advertising,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  B. 
Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Milwaukee 
Federation  of  Churches.  Milwaukee  has  developed  many 
novel  forms  of  church  publicity,  including  'Go-to-Church 
Sunday'  buttons  for  adults  and  children;  electric  sign-boards, 
dodgers,  invitation-cards,  etc.;  blotters  for  hotel  writing-rooms 
and  for  school-children's  desks;  lead  pencils  for  school-children; 
Sunday-school  and  chinch  advertisements  in  high-school  pub- 
lications, daily  newspapers,  etc.;  cards  for  the  interior  and  the 
exterior  of  street -cars;  letters  to  pastors  elsewhere,  asking  the 
names  of  persons  removing  to  Milwaukee:  weekly  luncheons, 
usually  held  down-town  in  the  business  district  by  the  churches 
men's  clubs,  with  mailing-cards  of  invitation  to  newcomers 
and  others." 

Philadelphia  also  furnishes  a  stimulating  example  of  church 
advertising,  where  the  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Weigle,  pastor  of  the 
Messiah  Lutheran  Church,  is  said  to  have  added  five  hundred 
new  members  during  a  pastorate  of  five  years,  largely  through 
advertising.  Dr.  Weigle  claims  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
for  the  statement  that 

""God  was  the  first  great  advertiser.  When  he  lighted 
tlie  "flaming  bush'*  which  did  not  burn,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Moses,  he  made  our  S50.000-a-year  electric  signs  look 

insignificant.' 
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"Messiah  Church  has  a  church  publicity  committee  of  sixteen 
men  arid  women,  chiefly  'Billy'  Sunday  converts,  who  raise 
nearly  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  advertise  their  church.  A 
distributing  committee  of  one  hundred  members  also  helps  to 
fill  the  church  by  giving  out  cards  of  invitation,  seeking  those  who 
do  not  attend  church.  It  has  been  found  that  reduction  in  the 
advertising  causes  a  slump  in  attendance.  Dr.  Weigle,  with 
others,  also  urges  making  the  church  attractive  by  various 
means,  including  establishing  clubrooms  where  legitimate 
recreation  and  amusements  may  be  enjoyed  free  from  the  environ- 
ment of  temptation  and  gambling. 

"Not  only  local  churches,  but  the  great  denominations,  have 
recognized  the  value  of  church  publicity,  the  latest  to  do  so 
being  the  1916  Quadrennial  General  Conference,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  which  authorized  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent publicity  bureau  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 


CATHOLIC    FEARS    OF    w  MITTELEUROPA " 

PAN-GERMAN  PROTESTANT  PENETRATION  is  the 
fear  now  raised  in  Catholic  Europe;  and  the  submission 
of  Austria  to  Prussia  is  the  step  that  would  seem  most 
favorable  to  the  realization  of  this  Teutonic  dream.  Reports 
from  Germany  tell  us  that  the  most  widely  read  volume  in  the 
Fatherland  is  called  "Mitteleuropa."  It  is  written  in  so  popular 
and  brilliant  a  style  that  even  people  of  humble  intellects  can 
readily  comprehend  it,  and  its  acceptance  is  said  to  amount 
almost  to  a  religion.  The  fact  that  its  author,  Friedrich 
Naumann,  is  an  ex-Protestant  pastor,  makes  it  suspect  as  a 
work  of  religious  propagandism,  tho  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  almost 
purely  economic.  Before  the  war,  says  the  Catholic  Tablet 
(London),  it  had  been  customary  "to  regard  Pan-Germanism 
as  connoting  merely  the  fatuities  of  a  Houston  Stewart  Cham- 
berlain or  a  Ludwig  Woltmann,"  but  the  war,  when  it  came, 
"opened  people's  eyes  to  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  plot — its 
authors  would  call  it  the  great  ideal — of  Germanizing  Europe." 
If  Naumann's  book  had  appeared  five  years  ago,  says  this  writer, 
it  would  have  met  with  little  criticism,  and  "the  fact  that 
Germany,  throughout  her  modern  history,  has  consistently 
used  economic  means  for  the  attainment  of  political  objects" 
would  have  been  completely  lost  sight  of.  Now  it  is  readily 
seen  that  "the  economic  union  of  Germany  and  Austria  would 
be  speedily  followed  by  the  political  absorption  of  the  second 
by  the  first."  "A  Germany  having  the  command  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  with  additional  points  of  vantage  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  a  Germany  having  at  her 
disposal  the  material  and  human  resources  of  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe,  such  a  Germany  would  be  in  a  position  to  force  her 
dominion  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  ultimately  on  the  rest  of 
the  world."  From  this  the  Catholic  writer  proceeds  to  consider 
what  the  significance  would  be  for  the  Catholic  Church: 

"It  may  be  argued  that  Catholicism  would  be  the  gainer 
were  Germany,  with  her  large  Catholic  population  and  influential 
Center  party,  to  secure  the  political  ascendency  in  Europe. 
But  to  do  this  would  show  a  singular  blindness  to  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  all  Pan-German  activity — its  essentially 
Protestant  bias.  Naumann,  who  was  a  Lutheran  pastor 
before  he  became  a  politician,  is  evidently  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  reception  his  scheme  is  likely  to  meet  with  among  Catholics. 
He  has  therefore  included  in  his  book  a  chapter  entitled  'Creeds 
and  Nationalities,'  which  is  an  elaborate  attempt,  with  a  good 
deal  of  irrelevant  information  and  argument,  to  show  that 
religion  and  economics  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another,  that  the  Catholics  of  Central  Europe  are  much  more 
divided  than  the  Protestants,  and  that  'Mitteleuropa'  will  !>< 
essentially  a  State  with  an  ideal  of  universal  toleration." 

Several  of  Naumann's  assertions  in  this  chapter  are  open  to 
question,  thinks  this  writer,  for  example, 

"His  statement  that  'after  the  Kulturkampf,  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  Hohenzollern  Emperors  became  an  unofficial 
private  affair  of  those  who,  as  wearers  of  the  crown,  were  above 
creeds,'  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  many  of  the  Emperor's 


public  utterances,  in  particular  his  speches  during  his  visit  to 
Palestine  in  1899.  Again,  when  Naumann  says  that  'from 
that  time  onward  (i.e.,  from  the  Kulturkampf)  the  German 
Empire,  as  such,  has  had  no  special  creed,'  his  words  really 
conceal  a  fallacy;  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  Empire  of  1871  is 
not  constitutionally  identified  w*th  either  the  Protestant  or 
the  Catholic  creed,  that  fact  does  not  prevent,  and  has  not  pre- 
vented, the  individual  States  from  showing  a  bias  which,  through- 
out the  Empire,  has  been  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestants.  The  Saxon  Government  still  represses  the  Jesuits; 
even  the  Bavarian  Government,  under  what  influence  we  do 
not  know,  has  recently  appointed  an  Anticlerical  to  the  post  of 
editor  of  its  official  organ.  But  beyond  all  this,  which  is,  after 
all,  secondary  to  the  main  issue,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  in  the  non-German  territories  of  Germany,  even  in  Austrian 
possessions,  Protestant  proselytizing  by  several  important 
and  influential  societies  has  been  officially  encouraged  and  helped 
forward.  The  activities  of  Protestant  Pan-Germanists  in 
Austria  are  the  one  fact  which  Naumann  is  unable  to  explain 
away,  the  one  fact  which,  in  addition  to  their  attachment  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  is  likely  to  evoke  the  strongest  opposition 
to  the  'Mitteleuropa'  scheme  from  among  Austrian  Catholics." 

The  common  view  held  by  Pan-German  Protestants,  we  are 
told,  was  exprest  by  Naumann  himself  in  an  article  "before  he 
felt  the  need  to  conciliate  the  Catholics."  He  said  that  "the 
Counter-Reformation  was  the  grave  of  the  German  spirit 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube."  For  many  months  past,  it  is 
now  asserted,  "the  German  Government  has  been  encouraging 
its  propagandists  in  Catholic  countries  to  spread  the  report 
that  a  victory  for  the  Central  Powers  would  bring  with  it  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Roman  question."     But — 

"The  reasons  for  this  change  of  heart,  as  for  the  Kaiser'r 
suddenly  conceived  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  shown  in 
a  manifesto  to  the  Poles  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  are 
altogether  too  patent  to  deceive  any  one  but  the  most  simple- 
minded.     And  in  any  case  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from 
recent  German  history  to  prove  that  the  Protestants  of  German j 
have  conceived  this  war  as  an  onslaught  upon  their  religion 
that  they  are  merely  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  tc 
begin  their  work  of  Protestantizing  and  Germanizing,  and  thai 
the  once-powerful  Center  party  will  be  unable  to  counteract 
their  efforts.     Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  ; 
German  address  to  the  Evangelical  Christians  Abroad,  whiel 
declared  that  the  Entente  Powers  were  making  war  'on  Protes 
tantism  and  Germanism. '    One  may  well  ask  what  becomes  of  th< 
taunt  of  'Protestant  England'  in  these  circumstances!     An< 
any  one  who  has  read  the  German  Catholic  papers,  the  non 
political  and    non-propagandist  kind,  must    have    noticed  th 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  clergy  of  the  ne^ 
Kulturkampf  after    the   war.     The   increased    agitation  for 
'deutsche  nationale  Einheitsschule,'  or  German  National  Universa 
School  for  rich  and  poor,  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  is  one  im 
portant  symptom  which  Catholics  have  not  failed  to  note,  an 
to  protest  against." 

There  have,  during  the  war,  been  many  open  expressions  b 
German  Protestants  of  their  intentions  after  the  war  in  tl 
event  of  a  German  victory.     Thus: 

"The  old   dream   of  a  united  German  Church,  a  'deutscl 
Nationalkirche,'  the  formation  of  which  was  one  of  Leibnitz 
great  ideals,  has  been  revived,  and  Protestant  periodicals,  i 
spite  of  the  '  Burgfrieden,'  or  party  truce,  have  not  hesitated  ' 
proclaim  the  necessary  connection  between  Germanism  and  tl 
Evangelical  creed.     In  the  Allgemeine   Missionszeitschrift  la 
January,  a  certain  Herr  Julius  Richter  asserted  that '  the  Gernii 
people  gave  the  world  the  Gospel  in  the  age  of  the  Reformatio 
and  still  had  this  historic  mission  of  bringing  Christianity 
humanity  in  its  deepest,  richest,  and  fullest  form.  .  .  -It 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  Protestant  Germany  is  t 
evangelist  of  the  nations.'     An  aggressive  proselytizing  spi 
is  thus  by  no  means  dead  among  German  Lutherans;   Austin, 
weakness  would  be  their  opportunity.     It  is  obvious  that  t 
greater  part  of  the  German  ('enter,  interconfessionalized  as 
is,  and  long  since  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Government 
any  Germanizing  undertaking,  would  offer    but  a  weak  res* 
tance.     Where,  then,  does  the  hope  for  Catholicism  lie?     In  < ' 
sentence,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  define 
elimination    of    'Mitteleuropa'    from    the    future   of   Europ*  ' 
politics." 
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POETRY 


AS  the  months  and  years  roll  by,  the 
war's  frightful  toll  of  literature 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  It  is 
the  young  men  who  make  the  world's 
songs,  and  it  is  the  young  men  who  go  to 
the  wars — many  of  them  never  to  come 
back.  Nor-  does  America  escape  with 
undiminished  choir.  England  has  lost 
Rupert  Brooke,  Julian  Grenfell,  and  many 
another  singer.  Ireland  has  lost,  most 
tragically,  the  poet-patriots  Pearse,  Plun- 
kett,  and  MacDonagh,  and  now  America 
has  lost  Alan  Seeger.  Always  a  lover  of 
France,  this  gifted  young  writer  was  among 
the  first  of  the  Americans  who  took  up 
arms  on  her  behalf.  From  the  front  he 
sent  back  many  spirited  poems,  some  of 
which  have  been  quoted  in  these  columns. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Belloy-en- 
Santerre,  in  July,  and  these  beautiful  and 
strangely  prophetic  lines,  which  are  printed 
in  The  North  American  Review,  are  per- 
haps the  last  verse  he  ever  wrote. 

I  HAVE  A  RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DEATH 

By  Alan  Seeuer 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

At  some  disputed  barricade, 

When  Spring  conies  round  with  rustling  shade 

And  apple  blossoms  fill  the  air. 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

When  Spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair.. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 

And  lead  me  into  this  dark  land 

And  close  my  oyes  and  quench  my  breath; 

It  may  be  I  shall  pass  him.  still, 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 

When  Spring  comes  round  again  this  year 

And  tho  first  meadow  flowers  appear. 

God  knows  'twere  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down, 
Where  love  tlirobs  out  in  blissful  sleep, 
Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath, 
Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear, 
But,  I'vo  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  midnight  in  somo  flaming  town. 
When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year, 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 


The  following  poem,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  shows, 
when  taken  in  consideration  with  that,  just 
quoted,  that  the  sonnet  is  a  form  suited 
to  a  variety  of  uses.  It  served  Mr.  Cleve- 
land for  his  grim  picture  of  sea- warfare;  it 
serves  Mrs.  Wagstaff  as  well  for  her  lovely 
prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

THE  MIRACLE 

By  Blanch  Shoemaker  Wagstafi 

Lot  me  be  thankful  for  the  flaming  day, 

Tho  noon  that  bums  to  splendor  when  1  heat 
The  feet  of  Beauty  passing  on  her  way, 

Tho  voice  of  Beauty  as  she  t  rambles  near. 
Sweet  silvery  wraith,  my  hope  and  my  despair! 
Man's  path  is  but  a  pilgrimage  of  need 
8ockhig  the  ultimate  star,  the  hidden  lair. 

And  if  he  falters  in  his  ruthless  greed 
Let  him  remember  life,  the  miracle  .  .  . 

The  roso  of  evening  faint  against  tho  sky. 
The  slow  moon's  glory  risen  in  the  dell, 

First  love  or  children's  laughter  floating  l>> 
The  sweep  of  sudden  wind  among  the  trees  .   .   . 
Let  me  bo  thankful.  Lord,  for  all  of  these! 


Sincere  and  beautiful  love-poems  are 
rare  nowadays,  and  therefore  it  is  with 
greater  pleasure  that  we  quote  this  one, 
from  "Mothers  and  Men"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company).  Many  of  the  poems 
in  this  book — especially  those  dealing  with 
problems  in  our  national  life — have  already 
appeared  in  these  columns. 

THEODORA 

By  Harold  Trowbridge  Pulsiker 

A  suppliant  for  peace  I  came 

As  one  who,  fleeing  sword  and  Are, 

Seeks  refuge  at  the  altar  flame 
Within  a  cool  cathedral  choir. 

No  bread  you  gave,  nor  any  wine. 

I  only  saw  you  standing  there; 
A  mortal  tranquilly  divine; 

An  angel  breathing  earthly  air. 

I  heard  no  voice,  I  saw  no  hand 

In  quiet  benediction  raised. 
I  dared  not  hope  to  understand 

The  faith  your  very  presence  praised. 

Yet  all  my  terror  and  my  doubt 

Before  your  spirit's  mystery 
Fled:  as  the  Gadarene  rout 

Down  plunging  to  the  sudden  sea. 

From  "The  Woman  and  the  Sage,"  by 
O.  A.  Joergens  (Erskine  Macdonald),  we 
take  these  interesting  stanzas.  Perhaps 
the  thought  is  too  large  for  this  sUght 
textual  framework — expansion  would  do 
the  poem  no  harm — but  the  lines  are  deftly 
turned  and  convey  a  real  idea. 

CHILDREN  AT  PLAY 

By  O.  A.  Joergens 

I  saw  them  playing  at  tho  door  of  life. 
And  the  threshold  it  was  paven 
With  the  light  from  the  sun's  haven. 

The  glitter  and  the  glimmer  of  the  aspen's  silver 
leaf. 

And  I  beheld  the  sparkle  in  the  eyes 
At  the  sun's  light  looking  only, 
While  the  shadows  faint  and  lonely 

Went  floating,  fading,  flitting   in    the   children's 
revelries. 

I  saw  them  playing  on  the  stairs  of  Fate, 
Kchoes  crowding  through  the  portal. 
Laughter  from  the  spring  immortal 

In  dancing,  daring  music  o'er  the  passion-ways 
of  hate. 

I  hoard  thorn  utter  wiser  things  than  Truth. 

Making  songs  of  meditation 

\nd  the  joy  of  life's  creation. 
As  1  turned  away  aud  left  them   in   the  light  Of 
youth. 

The  desolation  wrought  by  war  in  places 
of  great  natural  beauty  has  inspired  many 
a  poet.  From  Clinton  Scollard  it  brings 
this  lamentation — exquisite,  but  perhaps 
not  quite  passionate  enough  to  suit  the 
theme.     We  take  it  from  The  IndejH  ndent, 

A.  HILL  IN  PICARm 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

There  is  a  little  hill  in  Picardy 

That,  in  the  bygone  days,  was  fair  to  a  • 

With  sQverj  leaves  of  the  slim  poplar  tree. 

Ah,  lovely  little  hill  in  Picardy! 

Whit«  were  the  boles  as  are  a  maidens-hands: 
And  there  were  willow-withes  and  haael-wands 


And  ferns,  with  frail  antennae  of  their  fronds 
Ah,  lovely  little  hill  in  Picardy  1 

And  there  the  purple  violets  made  spring 
A  dream  of  loveliness;   many  a  tender  thing — 
Vervain  and  vetch— added  its  glamoring. 

Ah,  lovely  little  hill  in  Picardy  I 

And  there  was  morn  and  vesper  song  of  bird; 
Whereto  the  wind  joined  with  its  joyous  word 
And  there  was  kindly  shade  for  the  sleek  herd 
Ah,  lovely  little  hill  in  Picardy  I 

But  now — but  now — what  is  there  left  to  sei 
Save  desolation?     Riven  earth  and  tree 
And  lines  of  crosses  tell  their  tale.    Ah,  me. 

This  lonely  little  hill  in  Picardy  I 

To  the  London  Poetry  Review,  Henr 
Bryan  Binns  contributes  a  poem  full  c 
the  vigor  and  exultation  of  a  bracin 
November  day  in  the  mountains.  It  i 
like  Whitman's  chants  of  wild  nature  i 
spirit,  altho  it  does  not  resemble  them  i 
form.  It  is  difficult  for  a  poet  to  sustai 
this  mood  throughout  so  long  a  poem.  Mi 
Binns  has  done  so,  however,  and  in  thi 
his  avoidance  of  "literary"  phrases  ha 
helped  him. 

THE  HILLTOP  WOOD 

By  Henry  Bryan  Binnp 

Up  in  the  hilltop  wood 

I  heard  the  oak-trees  sing 

As  only  the  great  oaks  can 

When  the  leaves  are  down,  and  they  fling 

Their  arms  to  the  utmost  span 

And  exult  in  their  brotherhood 

Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Oh,  but  the  air  was  good ! 

And  to  feel  them  glorying 

As  only  the  great  oaks  can 

In  their  stubbornness,  and  the  spring 

That  is  in  it,  as  in  a  man ! 

To  exult  in  their  brotherhood 

Up  on  tho  top  of  the  hill! 

I  never  thought  that  I  could 

Know  in  my  flesh  the  thing 

That  only  the  great  oaks  can 

When  their  leaves  are  down,  and  th>  y  fling 

Their  arms  out  wide: — but  a  man 

Is  at  home  in  that  great  oak-wood 

1  i>  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

I  climbed  up  among  them:  I  stood 
In  the  ranks  of  tho  trees  that  sing 

v-;  only  the  great  oaks  can 

\U  of  the  Wonderful  Thing: 
Theio,  to  my  uttermost  span 
I  exulted  in  this  that  I  could 
Up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

This  that  I  one  time  would — 
If.  some  time,  the  hour  should  bring 
Me  mastery! — now  I  can. 
I  hold  it  from  taking  wing: 
I  hold  it.  more  wonderful  than 
\n\  wonder: — tho  Making-good 
Of  my  Dream  on  the  top  of  the  hill 

I  tumble  out  all  the  brood 
Of  doubt  from  my  boughs  that.  I  swias 
\~  only  a  groat  oak  can! 
I  axult  with  my  branches!  I  flint: 
My  arms  to  their  utmost  span] 
I  have  come  to  my  brotherhood 
I 'p  on  the  top  of  this  hill. 

You  great  hearts — you  that  have  stood 
On  this  hilltop  uttering 

Is  only  (he  gnat  oaks  can) 
Your  wonder — to-day  I  briug 
Another  fragment  of  Man 
To  l>o  of  your  brotherhood 
i'i)  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
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"All  our  old  records  that  we  had 
Hred  of  because  they  always  played 
the  same  have  become  virtually  new 
records." 


£7  cCHaVe    Qjcchanged  QTVy 

^Ph  on  o grapH 


WEEK  ago  I 
would  have 
laughed  at  such 
a  thought !  Ex- 
change  the  instrument  that 
had  meant  so  much  to  wife 
and  me  during  the  past  year; 
relinquish  that  which  had 
taken  so  much  time  and  care' 
ful  pains  to  select ;  of  which 
we  were  so  proud ;  and 
which  we  knew  was  the  best 
instrument  of  all  at  which 
we  had  looked  ?  The  very 
idea  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous. 

"But  we  have  found  a  better 
phonograph  —  a  wonderful  new 
instrument  that  is  a  phonograph 
finer  than  all  the  rest,  and  then 
something  greater,  far  greater. 


WEEK  ago  a  friend  asked 
me  if  I  had  gone  yet  to  see 
the  Aeolian' Vocalion. 

*  "No  !  Why  should  I  ?  Did 
I  not  have  the  best'known  and 
best  phonograph  upon  the  mar- 
ket ?  Why  should  I  look  at 
any  other  ? 

'"Don't  be  too  sure/  said  my 
friend.  Had  I  not  thought  that 
these  instruments  were  sometime 
going  to  develop  beyond  their 
present  stage  ?  And  what  more 
likely  than  that  this  develop- 
ment  should  come  from  The 
Aeolian  Company,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  world — the  leading 
house  in  the  production  of  pipe- 
organs,  pianos  and  other  more 
modern  instruments  like  the 
magnificent  Steinway  Duo-Art 
Pianola  ? 


'  WENT  to  see  the  new  phono- 
graph  that  day.  In  twenty 
minutes  I  had  bought  one, 
arranging  to  turn  in  my  old  one 
in  exchange. 

"The  new  instrument  was 
better  looking  than  any  I  had  seen. 
Its  case  designs  were  better  art. 
Its  case  woods  were  finer. 

"I  asked  to  have  a  familiar 
record  played  —  a  favorite  of 
wife's  and  mine.  When  I  heard 
that  record  I  awoke  to  the  short- 
comings of  my  phonograph  as 
well  as  all  others  I  had  heard. 
We  rarely  realize  the  inadequacy 
of  anything  we  are  accustomed 
to  until  we  meet  something  better. 

"Here  was  a  genuinely  better 
tone.  It  was  rich  and  deep  — 
very  musical  and  very  natural. 
I  realized  then  that  other  phono- 
graphs, wonderful  as  they  were, 
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were  all  too  thin,  too  high  and 
strident,  too  " phonography"  in 
their  reproductions. 


A 


ND  then  I  was  shown  the 
great  new  phonograph  fea- 
ture that  The  Aeolian  Company 
has  given  to  the  world. 

"The  same  record  was  played 
again,  but  first  a  slender  tube 
ending  in  a  little  metal  device, 
was  drawn  out  from  the  instru- 
ment  and  placed  in  my  hands. 

'"Make  any  changes  in  tone 
volume  that  you  would  like  to 
hear/  said  the  salesman. 

"At  first  I  was  a  little  timid. 
I  pressed  the  device.  The  music 
swelled  a  little  in  volume.  I 
pressed  it  all  the  way.  A  great, 
glorious  burst  of  sound  came 
from  the  instrument  such  as  I 
had  never  heard  before  from  a 
phonograph. 

"Then  I  reversed  the  movement. 
The  sound  began  to  diminish. 
In  a  moment  it  had  softened 
away  to  an  exquisitely  delicate 
whisper  that  was  still  perfect  in 
tone-quality.  It  was  a  genuine 
pianissimo;  also  an  effect  I  had 
never  before  heard  from  a 
phonograph. 


"Before  the  record  ended  I 
was  playing  that  piece.  All  the 
music -instinct  in  my  soul  was 
awake,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  finding  expression. 

"Never  before  had  I  had  such 
an  experience.  I  played  other 
records.  I  sang  —  now  with  a 
wonderful  tenor  voice,  now  with 
the  world's  greatest  baritone  ; 
I  played  the  violin  and  cello  ; 
I  led  orchestras  and  bands,  and 
thrilled  to  the  music  I  was  help- 
ing to  create  as  no  mere  listening 
to  records  had  ever  thrilled  me. 


"/"     AN  you  wonder  that  I  ex- 
changed  my   phonograph  ? 
Would  you  not  do  the  same? 


Wife  and  I  thought  the  old  one 
was  giving  us  all  we  wanted.  It 
was  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  how- 
ever. I  don't  want  to  seem  to 
exaggerate,  but  the  new  one  is 
giving  us  so  much  more  genuine 
pleasure  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  overstate  it.  Just  one  thing, 
however,  gives  a  little  idea. 

"All  our  old  records  that  we 
had  tired  of  because  they  always 
played  the  same,  have  become 
virtually  new  records.  And  we 
know  well  never  tire  of  them 
now,  because  we  can  always 
play  them  differently  and  have 
the  new  enjoyment  of  putting 
something  of  our  own  feeling 
into  the   music." 


We  invite  you  to  hear  the  Aeolian 'Vocalion.  l^ot  only  in  tone-quality, 
in  natural  reproductions  and  in  the  great  new  privilege  of  personal 
control  it  offers,  is  it  supreme  among  all  phonographs  upon  the  market 
today.  Its  supremacy  extends  to  its  appearance,  to  the  beauty  and 
artistry  of  its  designs  and  to  many  auxiliary  features  —  such  as  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  Automatic  Stop  yet  invented.  A  postcard 
will  bring  the  handsome  free  catalog  and  information  as  to  how  and 
where  to  hear  the  Vocalion.     Address  Dept.  Lii'25. 

The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     »  '  »       NEW  YORK  CITY 


}Aa\ers  of  the  famous  Pianola — largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  in  the  world 


VOCALIOH  PRICES  ARE  -$35  TO  $350 
FOR  COnVEHTIOHAL  MODELS.    ART 

STYLES  TO  $2000.  ($35  to  $75  without  Graduola.) 


Jfe *g- 


t//?e  A  EOLIAN 
OCALION 
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Lord  Chesterfield 

on  July  30th,  1747 
wrote  to  his  son: 

"  T~*)0  you  ta\e  care  to  \eep 
your  teeth  very  clean 
by  washing  them  con' 
stantly  every  morning, 
and  after  every  meal? 
This  is  very  necessary  to 
preserve  your  teeth  a 
great  while,  and  to  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  pain."   . 


* 


* 


# 


Lord  Chesterfield's  advice 
holds  good  today.  We 
would  add  but  a  postscript: 
"And  do  you  see  to  it  that 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  is  used  twice  daily, 
for  this  delicious  and  anti' 
septic  dentifrice  makes  for 
Good  Teeth,  Good  Health." 

Would  you  prove  our 
statements?  Then  get  Rib' 
bon  Dental  Cream  from 
your  dealer,  or  send  4c  for 
a  trial  tube.  On  request 
we  will  also  send  you  the 
book  entitled  "  Bringing  up 
the  Teeth." 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Department  Y 
199  Fulton  Street        New  York 

Matters  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  — 

luxurious,   lasting,    refined.     cA  new 

size  cake  at  10c  a  cake 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


Every  mouth  needs 
a  dentifrice,  hut  not 
a  drug. 


THAT  ELECTION  BET 

IF  we  should  see  a  staid  old  gentleman 
wading  in  the  court-house  fountain  on 
a  bitter  cold  day,  we  must  not  telephone 
for  the  ambulance,  and  a  commission  of 
sanity.  The  nice  old  man  with  the  beauti- 
ful white  beard  is  not  a  raving  maniac; 
he  is  only  Judge  Brown,  who  made  the 
wrong  choice  of  candidates  before  election. 
Strange  antics,  in  fact,  have  been  rather 
common  sights  everywhere,  not  only  in  the 
small  towns,  but  in  all  the  cities  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles.  The  New  York 
Sun  details  a  few  of  the  things  which  made 
the  days  following  election  merry  for  the 
natives  of  Gotham.     We  are  told : 

It  was  retribution  night  along  Broadway 
and  in  the  hotels.  The  news  that  Wilson 
had  carried  California,  thus  deciding  the 
election,  came  too  late  on  Thursday  night 
for  the  payment  of  freak  bets  which  have 
been  hanging  in  the  balance  since  Tuesday, 
but  jeering  friends  last  night  exacted 
full  penalty  from  unfortunate  losers. 

Altho  many  of  the  Hughes  bettors 
refused  to  concede  the  election,  their  plea 
to  wait  until  the  official  returns  were  in 
was  disregarded  by  those  holding  the 
other  side  of  the  wager,  for  they  eared 
not  a  rap  for  technicalities. 

Broadway  was  first  startled  and  then 
diverted  at  the  theater  hour  to  see  a  man 
clad  in  overalls  lolling  comfortably  in  a 
cushioned  wheelbarrow  while  a  perspiring 
friend  trundled  him  along  the  thoroughfare. 
The  barrow-rider  bore  aloft  a  sign,  "He 
lost!     From  Harlem  to  Bowling  Green." 

The  crowd  on  the  White  Way  had 
hardly  recovered  its  gravity  before  a  new 
sight  caused  another  explosion  of  mirth 
and  jeers.  This  time  it  was  an  unlucky 
Hughes  man  of  considerable  latitude  and 
low  longitude  who,  stuffed  into  a  tiny  go- 
cart,  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  appear 
composed  as  the  wabbly  vehicle  bumped 
and  creaked  along  the  uneven  asphalt. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Astor  the 
two  small  front  wheels  collapsed  under  the 
strain  and  the  Hughes  man  bit  the  pave- 
ment, with  the  go-cart  on  top  of  him. 

Protesting  indignantly,  he  was  picked 
up  by  his  "friends,"  his  silk  hat  was 
recovered  from  under  a  passing  motor-car 
and  jammed  on  his  head,  and  the  journey 
was  begun  again  with  the  go-cart  tipped 
up  on  the  hind  wheels.  Lest  some  one 
overlook  the  loser  in  his  chariot,  several 
automobiles  with  signs  calling  attention 
to  him  followed. 

Moreover,  as  the  results  of  the  election 
veered  from  one  candidate  to  the  other, 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  slightly 
too  eager  to  pay  their  debts  found  that 
perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  neces- 
sity to  pay  them,  after  all.  The  man  who 
had  paid  the  ten  dollars  he  lost  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  arising  Wednesday  morning 
to  find  that  Mr.  Hughes's  election  was  by 
no  means  certain,  rushed  out  to  recover  the 
money.  A  half-day  later  he  might  have 
paid  it  back,  thinking  the  Republicans  had 
won,  only  to  demand  it  again  whim  it  was 
plain  that  California  had  swung  into  the 
Democratic    line.       Few     knew    for    days 


In  After 

Years- 

One  can  be  mighty  glad 
if,  in  the  spring-  and 
summer-time  of  life, 
some  care  was  given  to 
Nature's   laws  of   health. 

To  a  great  degree  con- 
tinued elasticity,  vigor  and 
happiness  lie  in  the 
rational  use  of  good  food 
and  drink,  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  those  things 
that  usually  hasten  a  con- 
dition of  old  age. 

For  this  reason  a  great 
many  thoughtful  people 
have  adopted 

POSTUM 

as    their    usual    table 
beverage. 

It  is  a  pure,  cereal  food- 
drink,  free  from  any  harmful 
substance,  but  nourishing, 
and  especially  delicious  in 
flavor. 

When  tea  or  coffee  inter- 
fere with  personal  comfort,  a 
change  to  Postum  brings 
happy  results. 

"There's  a  Reason 

— at  Grocers. 
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whether  they  had  won  or  lost.     The  Sun 
continues,  speaking  of  the  betting: 

Diners  in  the  Delia  Robbia  room  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel  were  startled  to  see  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  Joseph  Sejer, 
lay  aside  his  baton,  take  a  chestnut  from 
one  of  the  musicians,  and  gravely  proceed 
to  roll  it  across  the  huge  room  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 

At  the  Hotel  McAlpin  the  waxed 
goatee  of  the  house  detective,  A.  G.  Den- 
niston,  shone  with  a  luster  even  greater 
than  usual  and  his  smile  was  broader  than 
ever.  The  goatee  narrowly  escaped  ob- 
literation on  Wednesday  morning,  for 
Denniston  had  vowed  he  would  shave  it  to 
the  roots  if  Wilson  were  not  elected.  The 
news  that  the  West  was  supporting  Wilson 
halted   Denniston's  razor  just  in  time. 

Charles  Mascord,  manager  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Regis,  an  enthusiastic  Hughes  man, 
said  he'd  eat  a  felt  hat  if  Hughes  was  not 
ejected.  Some  of  the  patrons  of  the  hotel 
bribed  the  chef  to  serve  an  imitation  hat 
made  of  six  pounds  of  candy  and  yet  hold 
Mascord  to  strict  accountability  for  his 
statement.  Only  the  popularity  of  the 
manager  deterred  his  friends  from  making 
him  bolt  a  truly  fuzzy  $2  hat. 


"THE  MEMBER  FROM  MONTANA" 

r*HE  ladies  have  done  it!  They  have 
*■  not  only  got  themselves  a  voice  in  the 
lawmaking,  as  far  as  several  States  are 
concerned,  but  they  have  got  one  of  them- 
selves in  as  a  lawmaker.  In  short,  Miss 
Jeannette  Rankin  has  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Montana. 
In  beating  her  Democratic  rival,  who  was 
a  mere  man,  she  gathered  unto  herself  more 
publicity  than  any  one  in  the  campaign, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  main  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  Everybody  now 
knows  Miss  Rankin,  everybody  will  always 
know  her  as  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
Congress.  Her  glory  will  not  fade  one 
particle  until  some  fair  day  when  a  woman 
is  elected  a  State  governor  (or  is  it  gover- 
ness?) Miss  Rankin  is  the  pioneer;  she  is 
the  first  who  ever  burst  into  the  unknown 
sea  of  Congress. 

But  all  this  glory  comes  to  Miss  Rankin 
without  any  accompanying  loss  of  equilib- 
rium. She  takes  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  much  to  the  surprize  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  says  of  her: 

She  views  the  approach  of  that  new 
career  with  the  utmost  equanimity.  That 
is  a  habit  she  has.  In  the  days  when  she 
accompanied  her  father  on  trips  to  his 
lumber-camps  the  gusto  with  which  the 
occasional  meals  she  cooked  were  received 
by  the  crews  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  aroused 
not  the  slightest  perceptible  conceit. 

She  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
could  cook  and  that  men  should  like  her 
cooking.  Alt  ho  a  glow  of  inner  pride 
warms  her  voice  in  speaking  of  her  election, 
she  seems  to  take  it  rather  as  a  matter  of 
course,  too.    Politicians  give  her  no  qualms. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  nervous  about 
going  to  Congress.  I've  been  working 
politicians  and  for  political  matters  so  long 
♦•hat  I  feel  I'm  a  veteran  in  the  game. 

"Of   course    I'll    make    speeches.      I've 


|      THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY  AND  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWE 


The   Saving    Service 
of  Blue  Streak  Belts 

The  Blue  Streak  records  for  better  work  at  a  lower  cost 
have  won  shrewd   managers  and  engineers  everywhere. 

Where  water  and  moisture  once  consumed  low-priced  belt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines — 

Where  chemicals  and  moisture  used  to  eat  it  up  in  Wis- 
consin pulp  and  paper  mills — 

Where  grit-cutting  or  water-rotting  must  be  withstood  in 
Montana  and  Arizona  smelters — 

On  the  hog  drives  of  Coast  sawmills  where  variable  and 
heavy  loads  cause  costly  slippage  for  inferior  belts — 

Everywhere — Goodyear  Blue  Streak  transmission  belts  de- 
liver the  power,  reduce  shut-downs  and  delays,  give  longer 
continuous  service  at  a  lower  cost 

Goodyear  Blue  Streak  is  the  name  of  excellent  construction, 
of  high  grade  material,  and  expert  service. 

The  latter  goes  before,  with,  and  after  every  Goodyear 
belt — every  order  for  Goodyear  hose,  packing  or  valves. 

The  conditions  in  your  plant  are  examined,  and  specifi- 
cations made  to  suit  those  conditions — before  Goodyear  goods 
are  installed  and  Goodyear  reputation  is  staked  on  their 
performance. 

A  board  of  resident  engineers  at  Akron  reviews  the  speci- 
fications—  criticizes  or  approves — before  your  order  goes  to 
the  factory  to  be  filled. 

Goodyear  service  and  Goodyear  quality — better  work  at 
lower  cost!     Will  you  avail  yourself  of  them? 


Write  for  our  Encyclopedia  of  Mechanical  Goods,  containing  specific 
recommendations  for  every  operation  in  mills,  mines  and  factories.  We 
believe  this  book  is  the  greatest  advance  in  the  method  of  presenting 
and  treating  your  mechanical  and  buying  problems  offered  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Both  master  mechanics  and  administrative  executives  are 
using  it  in  revising  operating  costs  downward.  Have  your  secretary 
send   for  it  today. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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*??i£  Qomeback* 


test  in  smoking 


You   can   sell   a    man   a   cigar  —  once  —  through 
advertising. 

He'll  &r/>  <?#  if  the  cigar  deserves  it. 

If  it  doesn't,  he  won't  come  back. 

So,   "over-claim"  advertising  is  bad   morals,  bad 
business — and  death  to  future  sales. 

It's  different  with  a  good  cigar  honestly  advertised. 
Each  smoker  becomes  a  steady  smoker. 

So  it  is  with  ROBERT  BURNS. 


We  simply  say :  "We  recog- 
nize that  smoking  standards 
have  moved  on — toward  a  more 
moderate,  intelligent  cigar-type. 
We  try  to  keep  pace.  We 
try  to  keep  pace  —  by  pro- 
ducing one.  We  have  tried 
to  make  you  a  modern  cigar  in 
ROBERT  BURNS-onethat 
your  palate  and  conscience  will 
say  'good'  to  —  a  milder,  far, 
far  healthier  cigar  that  soothes. 

To  do  this  we  have  made  a 
cigar  whose  Havana  filler-leaf 


has  been  aged  for  years  that 
it  may  be  truly  mellow,  and 
uniform  —  truly  mild  and  yet 
fine-flavored. 

"We  have  tied  up  a  heavy 
amount  of  capital  in  this  Havana 
leaf  alone,  solely  to  do  this. 

"We  have  tried,  in  fact,  to 
make  a  better  cigar— that  modern 
smokers  would  continue  to  buy. 

Do  you  understand  now 
why  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
claim in  our  advertising  of  the 
ROBERT  BURNS?" 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS   himself.      Price    5c. 


Little  Bobbie  5* 

SMOKER'S  NOTE — If  you  must  smoke  heavy  cigars,  smoke 
them  only  after  meals.  At  all  other  times  smoke  a  mild 
cigar.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS  and  your  palate  and 
nerves  will  both  thank  you. 

Straiton   Sf   Storm,   Manufacturers,    119   West  40th   Street,    New   York  City 


M^&H 


Sold  by  thousands  of 
dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  particularly  by 
those  who  display 
this  sign. 


been»making  them  for  the  last  eight  years 
for  suffrage  and  for  prohibition  and  for 
myself.  Social-welfare  legislation  is  my 
chief  concern,  and  will  be.  I've  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  children's  home  society 
in  Washington  (she  was  the  official  home- 
finder  for  homeless  children  in  Seattle), 
and  I  know  the  needs  of  the  youngsters. 
That  work  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
needs  of  babies,  older  children,  and  young 
adults,  and  it  is  for  them  I  shall  work 
especially." 

Miss  Rankin  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
makes  her  own  hats  and  gowns,  is  wrapt 
up  in  children,  has  made  stump  speeches  all 
over  the  United  States  and  in  New  Zealand, 
and  has  her  own  opinions  on  the  tariff. 
She  was  born  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula, 
and  since  she  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Montana  here  has  been  busy 
with  teaching,  social  -  service  work,  and 
campaigning. 

"  I  knew  the  women  would  stand  by  me," 
said  Miss  Rankin  when  she  was  assured 
that  she  had  been  elected  as  the  first 
woman  in  Congress.  "The  women  worked 
splendidly,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  feel 
that  the  results  have  been  worth  the  effort. 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  first  woman  to  sit  in 
Congress.  I  will  not  only  represent  the 
women  of  Montana,  but  also  the  women 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  plenty  of  work 
cut  out  for  me." 

As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  Miss 
Rankin  had  won,  telegrams  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  began  to  shower  upon  her 
at  her  home  in  Missoula.  Prominent 
suffrage  leaders  of  the  country  sent  mes- 
sages saying  that  her  election  was  signifi- 
cant of  a  great  victory  for  the  women 
of  the  country. 

We  are  given  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
new  Congresswoman  in  an  interview  with 
Miss  Lita  Barnett,  who  was  once  a  school- 
teacher of  hers,  and  who  is  now  living 
in  New  York.  The  interview,  published 
in  The  Evening  \Post,  represents  the  former 
teacher  as  remarking: 

"To  know  Miss  Rankin  one  ought  to 
know  her  family — a  family  of  one  brother 
and  four  or  five  sisters,  all  university 
graduates,  who  are  the  most  forward- 
thinking,  democratic  family  I  have  ever 
known.  Perhaps  their  mother  instilled 
into  them  the  desire  for  reform  work;  they 
all  have  it.  Their  home  was  a  tranquil, 
peace-loving  place  for  constructive  think- 
ing. From  this,  Miss  Rankin  went  to  the 
State  University  of  Montana,  from  which 
she  was  graduated.  After  her  university 
training  she  came  to  New  York.  Interest 
in  social  reform  had  a  firm  hold  on  her 
spirit.  In  New  York  she  took  a  course 
at  the  School  of  Philanthropy. 

"  Dirnng  this  time  Jeannette  Rankin  was 
working  out  in  her  own  mind  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  fundamental  reforms,  polit- 
ical and  industrial.  She  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  order  to  re^ch  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  assured,  she  must  concentrate  upon 
equal  franchise  for  women  in  the  belief 
that  the  ballot  would  be  fie  determining 
factor  in  ultimate  accomplishment.  For 
this  reason  she  camo  back  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  began  intensive  training  for 
suffrage  work,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
special  study  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle. 
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A  Superb  Gift -A  Treasured  Possession 

2&NEW  EDISON 


This  is  a  photograph  of  Madame 
Rappold  and  Mr.  Spalding  prov- 
ing by  actual  comparison  that 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  new  inven- 
tion Re-creates  their  superb  art 
with  absolute  fidelity.  In  your  own 
home  the  literal  Re-creation  of  the 


great  art  of  the  greatest  artists  is 
now  made  possible  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison's  latest  invention  THE 
NEW  EDISON  which  a  New  York 
newspaper  describes  as  "the  pho- 
nograph with  a  soul."  There  is 
a  licensed  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 


Write  for  the  brochure  ''Music's  Re-creation"  and  the  booklet  "What  the  Critics  Say" 
THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.    Dept.  2378     ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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DON'T  risk  disappointing  someone  who 
expects  and  needs  Corona. 

Personal  typing  has  become  so  much  the  vogue  that 
a  waiting  list  of  3,000  purchasers  must  be  supplied 
before  new  orders  are  filled. 

Therefore,  order  your  gift  Corona  now  if  you 
wish  it  for  Christmas. 


The  Personal  Writtnp'Machme 


Combines  every  desirable  gift  quality;  uniqueness, 
durability,  usefulness  and  beauty. 
It  weighs  only  six  pounds  and  costs  fifty  dollars  in- 
cluding a  handsome  carrying  case.    A  De  Luxe  case 
in  imported  tan  cowhide  or  genuine  black  seal  lined 
with  moire  silk,  adds  a  touch  of  luxury. 
Travellers  desiring  minimum  luggage  can  have  a 
twO'Story  bag  or  Gladstone  made  by  "LIKLY' 
with  special  Corona  compartment. 

To  learn  more  about  CORONA  before 
making  a  decision,  ask  for  Booklet  No.  14. 

Corona  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  j  7ycosi>r7riy/orThrrm<imeier  for  Every  Purpose 
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Write  now,  a  post1 
»I  will  no,  for  jour 
free    copy    of    this 

(.(:;. nt  if  <i]  Catalog  of 

exclusive  Christmas 

■■  iftv       Contains 

thousands  of  quaint 

ami  curious    Oriental  arti 

cles.  that  cannot  he  duplicated 

elsewhere.  Explains  how  you  may 

do  your  Christmas  shopping  pleasantly 

and  profitably  hy  mail  at  your  leisure.     Send 

edition  is  limited.      Address  Dept.  117. 


now  as  the 
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"She  worked  over  her  speeches.  My, 
how  she  worked!  She  herself  was  her 
own  most  severe  critic.  Every  address 
that  Miss  Rankin  could  find  time  to  make 
she  accepted.  Together  we  criticized  and 
labored  over  her  development.  It  was 
not  long  before  her  exceptional  ability  to 
know  persons  enabled  her  to  reach  au- 
diences of  every  kind,  that  is,  to  see  their 
view-points  and  think  their  thoughts.  In 
Washington  State  she  campaigned  for 
suffrage  with  great  success.  She  met  the 
people  on  their  own  ground.  AU  through 
the  mining-camps  of  California  and  Wash- 
ington she  talked  to  the  miners  and  their 
wives.  They  listened  as  they  had  not 
listened  before.  Her  finesse  in  those 
rough-and-ready  places  was  as  expert  as 
it  was  in  any  Washington  drawing-room. 
Her  femininity,  her  sweetness,  and  her 
direct,  but  not  aggressive,  talks  won  strong 
suffrage  sentiment  along  those  Western 
trails." 

Miss  Barnett  told  of  an  incident  when 
Jeannette  Rankin  went  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Montana  to  speak  for  suffrage 
during  the  year  when  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment was  first  submitted  in  that  State. 
She  approached  her  subject  with  the  same 
adroitness,  the  same  womanly  deliberate- 
ness  that  had  characterized  her  success 
on  the  Coast.  Her  heart  was  in  winning 
the  State,  her  home  State.  The  men 
listened;  they  applauded,  and  they  smiled. 
But  to  them  her  brilliant  appeal  only 
represented  a  personal  victory,  not  a 
suffrage  victory.  They  sent  her  a  large 
bouquet  of  violets  in  appreciation. 

But,  having  asked  for  bread,  she  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  stone;  it  was  votes, 
not  violets,  that  she  wanted.  So,  altho 
she  thanked  the  kind  gentlemen  of  the 
legislature  for  their  flowers,  she  came 
back  to  them  with  the  suffrage  message 
again.  She  was  not  to  be  refused,  put  off, 
cajoled,  or  threatened.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  was  suffrage  that  they  were 
going  to  give  and  that  she  would  hang  on 
until  they  did.  What  could  they  do?  They 
gave  in.    Then,  as  we  learn: 

Suffrage  was  carried  in  the  legislature. 
This  was  her  dream  and  there  was  no 
compromise  to  her  ideals  and  principles 
until  it  was  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  formtrh 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  national 
suffrage  organization,  speaking  to-day  of 
"the  lady  from  Montana,"  as  she  may 
be  addrest  in  Congress,  said  Miss  Rankin 
was  known  to  the  women  of  the  United 
States  for  one  thing  better  than  anything 
else — her  ability  to  overlook  petty  thing.' 
and  to  be  friend  and  helper  to  all.  Sh< 
was  the  one  woman,  Mrs.  Dennett  said 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  all  suffragist 
were  her  friends. 

Miss  Rankin  is  in  the  early  thirties,  bu 
her  hair  is  softly  gray.  The  voice  tha 
may  speak  in  Congress  is  low  and  fai 
reaching  and  its  vibrance  is  womanly  an 
sympathetic. 

Those  who  know  Miss  Rankin  say  sh 
will  be  loyal  to  the  Republican  part: 
if  the  official  count  shows  she  is  electei 
she  will  be  active  in  obtaining  progressh 
reform  legislation,  and  will  grasp  the  01 
portunity  for  upholding  interests  of  wom< 
throughout  the  country.  They  look  to  li 
with  confidence. 

"If  Jeannette  Rankin  were  to  com" 
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to  us  now,"  Miss  Barnett  said:  "if  I 
were  to  greet  her  and  beg  her  to  tell  me  all 
the  election  story,  she  would  say  with  a 
twinkle,  '  Oh,  come  now.  Let's  go  out  and 
buy  a  hat.'     She  is  a  womanly  woman." 


UNDER  THE  IRON   WALLS  OF 
VERDUN 

OUT  of  the  months  of  fighting  at  the 
great  French  fortress-town  has  come 
a  series  of  notes  from  an  officer  who  was 
in  the  battles  that  shook  the  world  early 
in  the  present  year.  It  was  during  the 
days  of  assault  after  assault  from  the 
Crown  Prince,  when  the  forts  were  ex- 
pected to  fall  any  day,  and  all  Germany 
believed  that  it  would  be  at  the  most  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks. until  France  should 
be  laid  open  to  the  heart.  And  this  ex- 
pectation was  not  altogether  unfounded, 
since  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  regi- 
ment defending  the  Height  of  Haudromont 
had  been  practically  annihilated,  and  the 
gap  was  open  to  Verdun  itself.  Moreover, 
on  the  same  day,  the  German  forces 
reached  the  ruins  of  Fort  Douaumont. 

An  officer  who  saw  all  these  critical 
events  at  first  hand  details  his  impressions 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  a  vividness 
and  reportorial  faithfulness  which  are 
extraordinary  even  in  these  days,  when 
the  war  has  produced  so  many  gripping, 
human  documents.  It  is  as  if  we  stood 
on  the  height  overlooking  the  Verdun 
valley.  He  begins  his  story  at  a  time  when 
none  of  his  regiment  knew  of  Verdun's 
danger,  or  knew  why  they  had  suddenly 
been  transferred  there.    He  says: 

Since  early  in  the  morning  the  guns  had 
been  thundering  with  vigor.    For  what  pur- 
pose, exactly,  were  these  random  volleys 
nultiplied,   making   above   our   heads   an 
mi nterrupted  rumble?    Curtain  fire?    Fire 
»f  destruction?    Fire  against  infantry?   We 
lever  knew,  and,   moreover,  we  did  not 
ry  to  find  out.     At  any  rate,  this  firing 
tnnoyed  the   Boches,   because  soon    their 
hells  were  coming  thick  and  fast.     We 
w>uld  hear  the  warning  whistle,  slow  at 
iist,  then  rapidly  increasing  in  speed,  and 
'Idle  the  whistle  was  still  above  our  heads 
<>  would  see  suddenly  on  the  plain  opposite 
flame,  then  a  great  black  cloud;    then,  a 
>ng  time  afterward,  there  would  reach  us 
i  tremendous  concussion.     We  would  see, 
lso,  the  German  shells  plow  up  the  crest; 
dvance,  retreat,   strike    to    the   right,  to 
ie  left,  but  never  reach  the  plaa«  where 
e  knew  our  "seventy-fives"  were.     And 
iways  these  guns   of  ours,   barking  like 
agry  dogs,  replied  to  the  long-drawn-out 
"flowing  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
We  spent  the  day  counting  and  sizing 
P  the  shots,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
!veral  shells  which   lost   their   way   and 
nded  in  our  ranks  we  would  have  been 
.  ther  diverted  by  the  spectacle. 
Evening  came.     What  were  we  to  do? 
serious  question  soon  solved.     We  were 
Ho  down  in  the  open  to  guard  the  passage 
a  ravine  leading  to  the  Meuse. 
This  precaution  was  significant,  but  we 
iderstood  nothing.     Except  for  a  section 
uoh  was  to  mount   guard,  we   pitched 
r  tents  and  went   to  sleep   in   perfect 
mquillity. 


lllilliiililh  li  lllilliiiiHHHl  ■■■■■■^H  itii:  ,.«„,» 
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"It  won't  hurt  the  floor  anyway — 
that's  Valsparred" 

It  looks  very  serious  —  a  varnished  floor  soaked 
with  water.  And  it  would  be  serious  for  any  ordinary 
varnish  which  would  become  spotted  and  unsightly. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  floor  if  it  is 
finished  with  Valspar— for  Valspar  is  absolutely  waterproof. 

VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

Vwnuh  Th»t  Won't  Turn  White 

There  are  many  lesser,  every-day  household  accidents  to 
contend  with.  If  not  a  leaky  pipe,  it  is  rain  beating  through 
an  open  window  or  door,  or  a  dripping  umbrella,  or  the  spilling 
of  water  or  some  other  liquid.  Wherever  there  is  a  surface 
varnished  with  ordinary  varnish  there  is  always  the  menace  of 
wetness.    That  means  spots  and  discoloration. 

But  Valspar  defies  wetting  of  any  kind,  not  only  floors, 
inside  the  house,  but  piazza  floors,  window  casings,  wain- 
scotings,  furniture, — if  they  are  finished  with  Valspar  they 
cannot  be  affected  by  water. 

So  insist  that  your  painter  use  Valspar,  and  if  you  are 
doing  your  own  varnishing — ask  your  dealer  for  Valspar.  It's 
easy  for  anyone  to  apply. 

Never  ask  for  jusr  "varnish"-  say 
"Valspar,"  for  your  own  protection  and 
ultimate  satisfaction  and  economy. 


V]  VALENTINE  S  I 
al  Enamel 


Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  ioc.  In  stamps 
to  cover  mailing  and  parking  and  \vt>  will  send  you 
enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 


Starts  white — 
stays  white 

Made  in  a  way  so 
Beauty  will  stay 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  461  FOURTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 


New  York  Chicago 
Boston 


TRAOC 


VOICES 


Toronto     London 
Amsterdam 


Established  1832 
W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO..  San  Francisco  and  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  1916  by  Valentin*  is'  Company 
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^our  Biggest 
Heating  Season 

Is  Still  Ahead 

Of  You 


Homes  Like  This  Are 
Equipped    With 
CHAMBERLIN 

The  cold  winds  and  heavy  snows  hold  no 

terrors  for  the  man  whose  home  is  equipped 

with  the  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip. 

It  is  on  the  bleakest  days  of  winter  that  the 
Chamberlin  proves  itself  a  wonderful  saver  of  fuel. 
Moreover  it  keeps  a  home  evenly  heated,  and  pre- 
vents draughts.  Then  in  the  summer 
Chamberlin  excludes  dust,  rain  and 
outside  noises,  and  at  all  times  makes 
easy  the  operation  of  your  windows. 


"STUDY  THE  PICTURE 


I 


in  the  little  circles,  then  write  for 
detailed  description  of  Chamberlin. 
We'll  also  give  you  a  list  of  your 
neighbors  who  have  their  homes 
equipped  with  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip. 
Chamberlin  is  applied  to  windows,  doors,  case- 
ment windows,  transoms  and  French  windows,  in 
new  or  old  homes. 

Architects  will  always  approve  of  Chamberlin 
"The  Standard  for  25  Years." 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

Main  Office : 

109  Dioan  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
of  the  United  States 


y 


rHAMBERLIN 


METAL 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A,  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  lor  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  11.00;  bymail, 
$1.12.    FUN  K  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PAN  Y.  New  York. 


TLI  F  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  1  MTU C 
11  tit  by  James  C.  Femald,  L.H.D.,  shows  1H  1  "Ei 
Ij |/-i IIT  how  to  command  it.  Contains  8, ooo  DI/^IJT 
tVlvJll  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  Klvjrll 

WORD 


4,000    Antonyms.      Cloth,   724    pp.  _, 

$1. Sonet;  postage,  12c.    Funk  &  Wae-  PI   Af^p 

nails  lomuui,  351-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  T.  *  *->•". V-lj 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 


that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman, 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
hie  debilities  and  ran  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will,  nmo, 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo,  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo,  Cloth,  fi.sojbymail 
1 1. 60. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    FOURTH 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life,  nmo,  Cloth.  50  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 

AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


But  at  nine  o'clock,  he  tells  us,  they  were 
awakened  and  received  the  order  to  start. 
He  describes  the  way  as  gloomy  and  in- 
terminable, through  a  valley,  across  fields, 
turning  and  twisting  through  ravines. 
Sometimes  they  fall  into  shot-holes,  some- 
times stumble  over  the  bodies  of  men  or 
horses.  All  about  them  falls  a  shower  of 
German  shells,  for  the  cannon  are  very 
near.  The  shells  seem  to  be  hunting  for 
them.  The  officer  continues  painting  in 
this  vivid  and  horrible  picture: 

A  search-light  sweeps  the  night.  Grant 
that  its  rays  may  not  fall  upon  us!  Never 
have  I  lived  through  a  night  so  sinister. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  Thiaumont  farm. 

The  march  continues,  grimly,  slowly. 
We  have  not  stopt  yet,  and  it  is  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  enter  a 
ravine  with  steep,  wooded  sides.  Here 
we  must  go  one  by  one,  in  Indian  file, 
along  an  improvised  path.  What  fatigue! 
We  must  ascend,  descend;  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  underbrush;  hurry, 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  file;  we  must  push 
back  the  branches  which  lash  our  faces. 
The  darkness  is  complete.  Our  eyes  are 
tired  after  three  nights  without  sleep,  and 
with  trying  in  vain  to  see.  They  perceive 
vague  outlines  and  at  once  construct  froin 
them  the  most  fantastic  objects. 

Every  instant  rockets  shoot  up,  throw- 
ing suddenly  a  fight  like  that  of  the  moon, 
which  vanishes  as  quickly,  making  the 
night  blacker  than  ever.  Without  inter- 
ruption the  cannon  boom  from  every 
point  of  the  horizon. 

Where  are  we  and  what  are  those  strange, 
indefinite  patches  which  I  see  there  at  the 
edge  of  the  path?  I  open  my  eyes  wide;  I 
make  an  effort  to  see;  I  approach.  It  seems 
to  be  a  man  stretched  out  there.  A  shiver  of 
horror  runs  through  my  whole  body.  And 
that  patch  over  there?  Wait  a  minute; 
it  moves!  It  is  a  wounded  man  lying  on 
a  litter,  covered  with  a  piece  of  canvas. 
And  here  is  another,  and  there  is  stilJ 
another,  and  over  there  he  still  more. 

I  continue  on  my  way,  but  I  havt 
hardly  ceased  talking  a  few  minute, 
with  a  friend  when  an  explosion,  ever 
more  terrific  than  those  which  have  pre 
ceded,  breaks  loose. 

It  is  frightful,   terrifying.     A  dreadfu 
shiver  shakes  me.  What  can  one  do  agains 
that?     You  recognize  the  special  charac 
teristics  of  a  "personal"  shell;    know  it  i 
rapidly    gaining    speed;     hear   the   brute 
crescendo   of   its    shrieking   whistle!     Yo 
shrivel  from  head  to  foot,  and  you  wa 
in  agony  for  the  final  blow,  the  decisis 
crash.      The    shell    explodes    several  fe< 
away.    -The   shock  is   terrible.     There 
an  indescribable  confusion,  and  too  oftei 
alas!  the  air  is  filled  with  clouds  of  air 
pebbles,  .branches,  arms  and    legs,  piec 
of  flesh— a  rain  of  blood.     At  the  san 
moment  a  frightful  concert  arises.    It 
the  cry  of  the  wounded.     You  are  ovc 
come  by  an  intense  feeling  of  horror  whi« 
possesses  you  for  several  seconds  and  th 
quickly  gives  way  to  a  blessed  feeling 
relief.    The  crisis  is  over.    You  can  breat* 
for  several  moments.    You  can  live  again 
until  the  next  shell. 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  bombardment  tit 
goes  on  for  days  and  days,  intermina3 
torture  for  thousands.  The  next  afterno-  ■. 
we  learn,  things  began  to  let  down  a  lit- 
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iu  intensity.  They  all  felt  an  approaching 
crisis  of  some  sort,  for  it  seemed  as  if  things 
had  to  take  a  turn.     What  followed  was: 

Sure  enough,  at  two  o'clock,  sudden 
silence.  Then,  some  minutes  later,  like 
a  sheet  rent  in  two,  the  firing  breaks  forth 
on  our  left.  Their  flank  attacks  are  to  be 
continued. 

We  were  in  doubt,  however.  For  some 
limn  we  had  seen  the  Boches  filing  by, 
one  by  one,  on  the  run,  to  mass  them- 
Belves  in  a  little  hollow,  sheltered  from 
our  bullets.  We  had  organized  a  rifle 
contest,  and  had  been  shooting  them  on 
the  wing. 

The  movement  ceased.  We  were  living 
through  the  anxious  period  of  waiting 
which  precedes  a  big  blow.  We  did  not 
havo  to  wait  long.  All  of  a  sudden  a 
column,  four  deep,  surged  up  from  the 
hollow  and  advanced  rapidly,  at  a  threat- 
ening pace.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  The 
column  soon  crumbled.  It  was  over.  To 
our  great  joy  tho  survivors  fled  at  full 
speed  over  the  slope. 

Tho  attack  had  miscarried;  it  must  be 
repeated.  The  bombardment  began  again 
more  furiously  than  ever,  and  the  agony 
lasted  three  long  hours.  We  awaited  the 
end,  inert,  tired  out. 

Five  o'clock.  Sudden  calm.  We  hesi- 
tate, surprized  a  little,  like  the  hare 
after  the  passage  of  the  hunter.  We 
raise  our  heads  and  inspect  the  horizon. 
Yes,  it  is  really  over.  We  crawl  out  of 
our  holes  and  walk  around  a  bit. 

Wo  climb  down  into  the  ravine  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  runs  a  little  stream 
colored  with  blood.  We  gather  together 
our  dead.  Alas,  there  are  many  of  them! 
The  stretcher-bearers  carry  away  the 
wounded.  We  deepen  our  shelters,  and 
link  them  together  in  a  sort  of  line  of 
trenches.  We  must  be  ready  to  defy  any 
other  attack. 

Two  days  later  came  another  organized 
attack.    The  officer  writes  of  it: 

February  28.  Night  calm.  From  time 
to  time  lively  shooting  for  a  few  moments, 
then  quiet  again. 

Toward  six  o'clock.  I  wake  in  a  strange 
mood.  My  calm,  my  energy,  my  cool- 
hloodedness  havo  disappeared.  A  vague 
:ind  terrible  apprehension  seizes  me.  I 
see  death  before  me.  I  fear  the  shells — 
tBJ  shell.  Is  this  day  going  to  be  my 
last?  Am  I  going  to  die  to-day?  I  am  in 
a  frightful  state  of  depression. 

I  pass  some  time  a  prey  to  this  dejec- 
tion. Then,  mechanically,  I  nibble  a 
cracker,  and  suddenly  1  find  myself  calm, 
serene,  tranquil — almost  indifferent. 

The  morning  passes.  There  is  a  little 
Uring—  once  in  a  while  an  isolated  shot, 
'"it  that  is  all.  I  do  not  have  a  chanco  to 
see  any  game  and  my  rifle  remains  silent. 
Have  tho  Boches  reuounced  Verdun'.' 
Uas,  we  are  going. to  experience  a  terrible 
ixample  of  German  obstinacy! 

At  ten  o'clock  exactly,  alert!  The 
'iris  astir.  Quickly  1  jump  into  my  hole. 
-Ne  must  avoid  surprizes. 

The  bombardment,  begins,  intensely  and 
vithout  intermission.  Sometimes  guns  lo 
»Qe  side  do  tho  bloody  work,  then  pause; 
hen  others  from  another  direction  take 
'P  the  slaughter  and  recommence  lo  rake 
'"'  trenches.     Says  our  informant : 

The  shells  are  falling  straight  into   the 
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Austin  Standard  30-Day  Building 
In  Spite  of  Bad  Weather 

RAIN  or  shine,  it's  a !  30-day  jump  from  the 
structural  steel  above  to  the  completed  Austin 
Standard  No.  3  below.  That's  because  the  steel  is 
ready  now.  And  because  we  bought  the  steel  long 
ago,  we  can  save  you  money. 

Austin  Standard  No.  3  is  a  type  that  has  proved  its  worth  in  many  lines  of 
industry.  It  is  100  feet  wide,  any  desired  length  in  multiples  of  20  feet,  and 
well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

There  are  three  Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  that  we  can  complete  in  30 
working  days;  two  60-day  types;  and  two  that  take  a  little  longer.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  full  information. 

The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Jackson,  Mich.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.    ■       Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Export  Representative:  W.  L.  Goeltz  Company.  50  Broad  Street,  New  York 


It*s  a  biirsrer  problem  than  tho  price  of  *ms- 
oline.andonen  solved  correctly  means  ■  BET- 
inp  of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book. 
"Where  to  Keep  the  far."  should  be  read 
t'V  every  owner  of  an  automobile.  Send  for 
it  today.  Wiiitvkh;  GLBSSNBt COMPANY, 
lX'pt.  1).  l'ortsmouth,  Ohio. 


A  High  School  Course 
in  Two  Years  £?^fcra 

""■  "  wm^w  m  wmb  w  m  thorough,  com. 
plete,  and  simplified  hiph  school  course  that  yon  can 
finish  in  two  vears.    IM  all  college  entrance  rt- 

?-nts.    Prepared  by  leading  members  of  tho 
acuities  of  universities  and  academies. 
Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  oar  hook. 
let  and  full  panicoUrs.    No  obligation*.    \\  rite  today— oow. 

/bieriran  School  of  Corresnennaicfe,  Pent  P2408  Chicago,  P.  S.  A. 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

An  11 .1 1  >i-.t  t  c  h  iter.    ;-o"'l 

ei    model-     'j'>-i«i;e. 

1916  1   lition  Patent  Bo  >k  tree. 

260  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think    of    som» 
simple  this 
latent.     r> 

your  Ideas,   tliey  may  bring   you    wealth.     Write  *o' 
\      ded     Inventions"    and    "How  to  Get  \ 

Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept  1  7 1.  Washington.  D.  C 


Mont** 


'rTOU<?» 


$  Only  50c 


fuiiy       rv)r' 

<fcd*«~«l^   Voronly  Sl.OOfor  both  these  splendid  gen- 
jis'v' ui"0  leather  gifts.    Postage  paid. 

V      The  "American    Bankroll"    combination    Billfold. 

Coin  purse  and  oardease  of  tine  genuine  black  eath.r 

A  Dollnr  article  for  only  bOc    postpaid.   f?^.40  per  H07  ,i 

Tha  "First  National"  liarter  inrse.    Safert  Bavk\n  fr»  eoun- 

tre.    For  women  and  men.  Si-e  :■  I   "xS  1-?  lo.    2  roomr  pockets. 

Wade  of  prennin.  soft  brown  leather.  poo  postpaid.  155. 10  a  dot.) 

Ton  either  or  both  of  the  abor» 


2  roomrp^rket.a. 
.aid.  (S5'l5a< 

Any  Name  Stamped  In  Gold  FREE  SS^  •^^"ffiS^f. 


r>xe9.  Pe"d  money  orderor  po«Tfa4».  Order  both  of  them.    Flerenth 
miial  estates  of  'xuamnf*y_td  Leather  Good*  and  jV<?.-W'i>»  f-Kry. 


STAMPS 

criiN  ruf*?r 
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YOUR  husband  would  choose  this  £ift,  too, 
if  he  hut  knew  how  much  it  meant  to  you, 
to  your  health,  your  youthfulness,  your 
comfort.  A  little  hint,  such  as  you  use  when 
you  really  set  your  heart  on  having  some- 
thing, will  let  "him"  know  that  a  "Simplex" 
would  prove  the  most  acceptable  £ift  this  year. 


il 
I 

I 


30  Days'  Free  Trial — Small  Payment  Down 

Just  what  every  housewife  needs  and  wants,  because  it  banishes 

the  ironing  drudgery  forever!  eliminates  the  headaches, backaches. 

And  keeps  her  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fresh, 

beautifully-ironed  linen  all  the  time  without  labor. 

Two  cents  for  heat,  usin&  &as  or  gasoline,  and  even 
less  when  a  motor  is  used  to'  turn  it,  is  the  total 
expense  of  an  average  ironing.  In  one  hour  the 
"Simplex"  finishes  an  ironing  which  requires  four 
to  five  hours  by  hand;  £ives  a  better  finish  and 
is  easy  and  safe  to  use. 

Write  today  for  our  handsomely  illustrated 
book  on  ironing  The  "Simplex"  is  sold  by 
all  dealers  handling  the  better  £rade  of 
family  washing  machines. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

506,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago,  III. 
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southern  part  of  the  ravine.  At  first  they 
seem  to  be  coming  cautiously,  hesitatingly, 
as  tho  studying  the  ground.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  the  artillerymen  seem  to  have 
found  the  range  they  were  looking  for,  and 
the  tempest  is  let  loose  in  all  its  violence. 
The  great  shells  follow  each  other  thick 
and  fast.  They  explode  simultaneously 
in  every  part  of  the  ravine,  and  in  the 
ravine  of  Thiaumont  farm  through  which 
we  came.  The  bombardment  extends  for  a 
long  way  on  our  right,  and  we  can  see 
clearly  the  bombs  falling  on  Douaumont, 
which  that  night  is  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  ruins. 

Once  again  our  nerves  are  put  on  the 
rack.  More  quickly  than  on  the  day 
before,  we  feel  the  paroxysm  of  fatigue. 
We  wait  in  a  sort  of  apathy,  thinking  that 
I  lie  murderous  concert  will  never  come  to 
an  end. 

Moreover,  a  horrible  idea  seizes  me:  we 
have  been  abandoned.  Above  our  heads 
we  recognize  the  shrill,  angry  whistle  of 
our  "seventy-fives."  But  where  is  our 
heavy  artillery?  We  do  not  hear  its 
bellow.  We  need  heavy  artillery  to 
muzzle  the  Booties.  The  "seventy-fives" 
are  going  to  be  put  out  of  commission 
very  quickly,  as  on  the  preceding  days. 

And  the  aviators.  Where  are  our 
aviators?  The  Bodies'  aeroplanes  are 
continually  above  our  heads.  They  come 
and  go;  disappear  and  reappear.  At  first 
there  are  two  of  them,  then  four,  then 
live.  Soon  there  are  twelve.  Never  a 
French  aeroplane!  What  are  they  doing — 
>ur  aviators? 

And  always  the  bombardment  increases. 
I&.S  for  me,  I  feel  suro  that  we  are  lost.  We 
were  the  last  resource,  and  now  they  are 
lacrificing  us.  We  have  fought  bravely; 
\ i  have  done  our  duty;  but  our  sacrifice 
s  going  to  be  in  vain.  We  are  lost.  We 
ire  all  going  to  be  killed  here. 

At  three  o'clock  a  welcome  diversion, 
iudden  silence.  At  once  rifle-firing  bursts 
1  irth  again.  Taking  advantage  of  the  bom- 
lardment,  the  enemy  advances,  but  fortu- 
ately  our  rifles  and  machine  guns  force 
liera  to  turn  back  in  double-quick  time. 
Now  the  bombardment  begins  again, 
nil  with  it  our  torture,  this  time  without 
iterruption. 

At  five  o'clock,  sudden  calm.  The 
ombardment  is  over.  Never  had  I,  or 
ny  one  else,  seen  anything  like  it. 
i  We  had  suffered  cruelly.  Yet  we  had 
'•en  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  bombarded 
»ne.  What,  then,  had  been  the  situation 
the  poor  unfortunates  in  back  of  us,  in 
" i  nivine,  iu  the  middle  of  the  furnace? 
have  a  chance  to  go  and  see.  Men  are 
'oded  to  help  bring  up  provisions.  I  go 
iere,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe 
5  vision  of  horror.  But  I  shall  try,  just 
''  same. 

The  sight  was   terrifying:     the  ground 

ade  me  think   of   the   yawning   craters 

io  sees  in  photographs  representing  the 

rface   of    the    moon.      The    underbrush 

d   been    ripped    and    chopped.      There 

mained  of  it  nothing  but  shreds.     The 

vs  bad  all  been  cut  off,  smashed;    not 

6  did  I  see  standing.     They  had  been 

aved    clean    off    at    different    distances 

>m   the   ground.      Of    the    wood    there 

owned   nothing    but    an    indescribable 

"tusion  of  trunks  and  branches,  broken, 

isht,  splintered. 

but   all   this   is   only   a   setting   for   an 

"ooious   scene.      The   ground    is    strewn 

"i    corpses.       Poor     mutilated     bodies! 

what   odious  profanations  they    have 


Hartford 

a  rebuilder 

of  cities 


For  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  helped  to  rebuild 
American  cities  destroyed  by  fire.  Nineveh,  Babylon 
and  Carthage  burned  and  were  never  rebuilt.  Rome 
and  London  did  not  fully  recover  from  conflagrations 
for  years.  When  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  were  swept 
by  fire  money  paid  out  under  Hartford  policies  helped 
property  owners  to  rebuild  quickly  and  well.  But  it 
is  not  alone  fire  losses  that  the  Hartford  makes  good 
to  property  owners.  Fire  insurance  is  only  one  branch 
of  the  complete 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Hartford 
Accident  and  Indemnity  Company  write  practically  every  form 
of  insurance  except  life  insurance.  For  over  a  century  Hartford 
losses  have  been  fairly  and  promptly  paid  in  ever-increasing 
amounts.  Its  growth  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  country's  trade  and  commerce. 

Are  you  fully  insured  ?  Look  over  the  list  below  and  check 
the  forms  of  insurance  which  interest  you.  Ask  your  agent 
or  broker  to  get  you  a  Hartford  policy,  or  write  to  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  who  can  give 
you  rates  and  particulars. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hartford  Accident  and 

Indemnity  Co. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service   Department  D-ll),125   Trumbull   Street,  Hartford,  Conn 

Gentlemen:     Please  send  information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked  and   name  ol  Hartford   agent  to  the  name  and 
address  written  on  margin  of  this  coupon. 
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Fire 

Motor  Cycle 

- 

Accident  and  Health 

Druggists'  Liability 

Rent 

Tractor 

Burglary  and  Theft 

Public  Liability 

Use  and  Occupancy 

M  erchandise  in  Transit 

Plate  Glass 

Landlords'  Liability 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

Mail  Package 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bood. 

Explosion 

Registered  Mail 

Employers'  Liability 

Golfers' 

Tornado 

Samples  and  Baggage 

Elevator  Liability 

Lire  Stock 

Hail 

_i  Art  Exhibitors 

Teams  Liability 

Race  and  Show  Horse 

— 

Automobile 

j  Marine  Insurance 

— 

Doctors'  Liability 

Dairy  Herds 
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A  Spoonful 

is  all  you  need 
if  you  use 


Swift's 


"Silverleaf  Brand  Pure  Lard 

to  make  these  good  things 


Graham  Muffin* 

l.kr  one  capful  of  Graham  flour,  one  cupful 
ol  flour,  thrre  tcaspoonfuli  of  baking  powder, 
three    ub  I  (spoonfuls    of    sugar,    one-half    lea- 
epoonfut  of  salt,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  able- 
......  i  >,  i    of   Swift  "•  Silverleif   Lard,   and  one 

egg,  well  beaten. 

Sift  tog-ether  the  flours,  baking  powder,  sugar 
atid  salt.  Melt  the  lard  and  add  it  with  the  milk 
•  i.J  egg.  Mil  and  hake  in  hot  greased  gem  pant 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  twenty-five  minute*. 


Gingerbread 


One-half  cupful  of  boiling  water,  one  cupful 
of  molasses,  mo  and  one-half  CUpfulf  of  flour, 
one-half  tca^poonful  of  salt,  two  and  orrt-haif 
teaspnonfuls  of  taking  powder,  one  teaipoon- 
ful  of  powdered  writer,  one-hali  tt-npoonfol 
of  powdered  r'niuiiion,  and  one-four ih  tea- 
•poonfu)  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  Swift's  Silveriest  Lard. 

Add  the  water  to  the  molasses.  Mix  together 
the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  spices  rod 
«ift  tdem  into  a  bowl.  Add  the  molasses  and 
lard  ami  mis  thoroughly.  Turn  into  a  floured 
and  greased  tin  and  bake  in  f  moderate  oven 
for  40  minutes, 

Cocoanut  Cookie* 

Tike  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  egg*,  one  rup. 
fnl  of  cream,  one tabletpoonful  of  Swift'tSilver- 
leaf  Lard,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  cocoanut, 
three  Cupful*  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfulsof  bak- 
ing powder,   one-Kill  teaspoonful  of  tall,   and 

■  i.r  lull  tr j  i rilni  of  lemon  extract.     Beat  up 

the  eggs  until  light,  add  the  lard  and  sugar  and 
beat  for  five  minutes.  Add  the  lemon  exttart, 
cream,  cocoanut,  and  flour,  baking  powder  and 
calt  sifted  together.  Put  the  dough  in  cool 
place  for  twenty  minutes.  Roll  out  to  on", 
fourth  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  with  a  round  cut- 
ler  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  ten  minute*. 

Thtit  Ttsiptt  by  Marion  Har- 
Hi  Afar/,  Looting  Expert  of 
Pictorial  Rrvie-w  Mugaiine. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Silver-leaf  Brand 


Guaranteed. 


r^        ouaranteea  a 

Pure  Lard^ 

^*.   wift  &  Company    c(#N  ^ 

flic,        U.   5.  A.  ,»tf  ° 

2SS£0  BY  DEPAff*** 
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FREE  TRIAL 

Whiter  ca  Chests 

protect  the  finest  garments, 

furs,    etc.,    from    moth    and 

other  vermin.      Finest  Gift. 

tree  l  rial*  W  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  24,  Warsaw,  III. 

SlTlDYLAW 

Let  U9  prove  to  your  entire  ^{\  ^\^m#c 
satisfaction,  at  our  expense,  J^  iVClY3 
that  we  actually  offer  the  most  •^^ 

complete  and  etlicient  exten-  M-M  ■^kv  MM  B^> 
slon  course  in  law  in  America.  L  K^P  b  ■■ 
Af t«-r  this  30-day  free  trial  you  W^  ■  m  I  ^^— 
can  compare  our  course  with  any  ™  *  ™  ^^™  ^^™ 
other  law  course  in  existence- 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a   penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring 
Io-Kreeot  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B— by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mall.  Over 
500  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar 
examination.  Only  law  Mnool  giving  Complete  Course  In 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
arnl  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  arid  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  C0UEfiC0FLAW,1100AdvlrtisinBBIda.Chioag0 


Write  for 

i  Wholesale  Price 


«•% 


on  this  work-saving,  all-metal 
Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Kabinet  direct  from 
manufacturer's.  White  enameled  inside 
and  out.  Nickel  trimmings.  Beautiful — 
sanitary— truly  a  wonder  o£  a  kabinet  at 
a  money-saving  price. 

Free  Trial— Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Rich  8-picce  crystal  set,  white  glass  roll- 
ing pin,  and  patented  bread  board  with 
*>  1      each  kabinet.  We  pay  freight 

DOOK  and  ship  within  24  hour*.    30 

Free  days'  aPProval  'est-  sioo.ooo 

*  ^  guaranty.    Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  11 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrt.     Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1SSSS  Direct  to  You  I 


been  submitted!  Here  is  one  which  hud 
been  sheltered  by  a  tree;  the  tree  has  been 
cut,  and  in  falling  the  trunk  has  crusht 
him  to  the  earth.  This  other  one  has  had 
his  head  flattened,  without  a  wound,  as  If 
it  had  been  made  of  cardboard.  That  one 
there  has  an  empty  skull.  That  one  over 
there  has  had  Ins  chest  staved  in,  and  his 
arms  and  legs  dissevered.  Here  are  some 
bodies  which  have  been  hurled  into  the 
trees  and  are  hanging  there,  pathetically, 
like  old  rags 

Are  not  the  stretcher-bearers  at  hand'.> 
Undoubtedly  they  are  coming.  Suddenly, 
from  the  depth  of  the  wood  rises  this  lament- 
able cry,  "Stretcher-bearers!  Stretcher- 
bearers!"  The  horror  is  intense.  1  would 
like  to  run  to  the  aid  of  these  poor  un- 
fortunates, but  1  must  hasten  so  as  not  to 
lose  my  line.  With  tightened  heart,  I 
go  away. 

I  walk  about  here  and  there.  Our 
dead  are  still  in  their  places — and  they 
are  numerous.  An  unspeakable  horror 
seizes  me.  What  scenes  must  have  taken 
place  here  during  the  bombardment ! 
Nevertheless,  these  brave  men  have  re- 
mained till  the  end  at  the  post  to  which 
duty  assigned  them. 

We  go  away  satisfied,  proud  of  having 
done  our  duty  bravely.  We  regret  noth- 
ing. Yet,  as  we  descend  the  hill,  our 
hearts  tighten.  We  are  all  thinking  of  the 
comrades  who  lie  sleeping  there,  close  by, 
keeping  their  last  watch,  and  it  is  with 
our  hearts  filled  with  tender  memories  of 
them  that  we  melt  away,  without  saying 
a  word,  into  the  bluish  night  of  the  ravine. 


GIRLS  WITH  "IDEES" 

THE  -girls  who   had   "idees"   of   their 
own,  and  who  wanted  to  vote,   were 
Pansy  and  Janey,   two  Ozark  belles  dis- 
covered by  Mrs.  Alice  Mover-Wing  in  one 
of  her  suffrage  campaigns  in  the  Missouri 
mountains.     The  apostle  of  equal  rights 
had  been  traveling  in  the  backwoods  for 
several  months  gathering  support  for  th< 
Votes    for  Women    movement,  unaccom 
panied  by  any  companion  save  her  horse 
and  she  had  found  a  sentiment  for  politic;, 
equality    just    in    the    places    where    sh 
would  least  have  thought  it  existed.    No 
were     her    discoveries     unattended     wit 
touches  of  humor. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  si 
details  how  she  came  upon  the  two  gir 
mentioned  above,  and  how  she  found  wh. 
the  young  men  in  the  locality  thought 
them.  Some  of  Mrs.  Moyer-Wing's  e 
periences  have  been  related  in  these  pa| 
before,  but  here  is  a  new  turn  to  t< 
delights  of  campaigning  which  is  well  woi  i 
recounting.     She  tells  us: 

I  had  had  a  hard-prest  week,  difficult? 
all  about  mo.  1  had  heard  every  c<- 
ceivable  antisuffrage  argument.  Th" 
had  been  those  who  feared  that  the  won" 
would  all  want,  office  if  they  voted,  ta 
those  who  declared  that  it  would  be  j  ' 
like  them  to  shirk  the  duty  of  office-holdjji 
those  who  said  thai,  women  wouldn't  \e 
at  all  if  they  had  a  chance,  and  otlrj 
who  were  sure  that  they  would  vote  all  "' 
time,  and  consequently  always  be  a'.v 
from  home;  those  who  declared^  ll| 
women   would  all   "git  to  driukiu',"  ld 
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AT1SFYING  every  sense  of 

physical  comfort,  mental  ease 

and    artistic    appreciation, 

driving  an  Ohio  Electric  brings  to 

the  fortunate  owner  a  vivid  realization 

of  the  real  luxury  of  motion. 

No  other  car  can  fill  its  place;  it  may  even  be 
said  that  no  other  car,  today,  attempts  to  do  so. 

This  season's  models  surpass  all  previous  Ohio 
achievements.  See  them  at  the  nearest  Ohio  dis^ 
tributors — or  write  for  literature. 


The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company 

1527  West  Bancroft  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio 

OHIO  /A" 

ET.ECTRIC 
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— and  he 
will  keep  a 

CONKLIN 
always  by  him 


Daily  it  will  go  forth  with 
him  to  business.  There,  it  soon 
becomes  like  his  watch — in- 
dispensable. 

A  right  royal  gift  to  any 
one — a  Conklin  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated.  It  is  not  expen- 
sive, and  will  last  for  years. 

Its  famous  "Crescent-Filler" 
is  by  far  the  simplest  and  the 
most  positive  filling  device,  be- 
sides being  the  pioneer.  It 
also  prevents  the  pen  from  roll- 
ing oft  the  desk. 

Specially  boxed  for  Christmas,  at  sta- 
tioners, druggists,  jewelers  and  depart- 
ment stores,  Conklins  cost  but  $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.50, $4.00,  $5.00  and  up.  Every 
Conklin  is  exchangeable  after  Christmas 
if  the  point  doesn't  suit.  There  is  a  special 
pen  for  each  different  style  of  writing. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

291  Conklin  Bids.,  Toledo,  O. 

BOSTON,  59  Temple  Pl.ca 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  577  Market  Street 

WINNIPEG.  CAN..  340  Donald  Street 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


those  who  feared  they  would  vote  liquor 
out  of  existence;  those  who  knew  positively 
that  it  would  make  trouble  in  the  family 
because  the  man  and  the  woman  would 
vote  differently,  and  those  who  said  it 
would  merely  double  the  vote  because  the 
woman  would  vote  exactly  as  "her  man" 
did ;  those  who  feared  the  evil  effects  of  the 
women's  vote,  and  those  who  declared  that 
women  were  angels  and  too  good  to  vote. 
And  always  there  were  those  who  piously 
claimed  that  the  Bible  "was  agin  it" — 
and  I  had  preached  suffrage  sermons  and 
interpreted  St.  Paul  till  I  was  dizzy. 

Of  course,  these  were  the  people  I  was 
looking  for.  It  was  because  of  such  as  these 
that  I  was  making  this  campaign.  It  was 
these  identical  objections  that  I  reveled 
in  arguing  away.  But  there  can  be  too 
much  of  even  a  very  good  thing,  and  the 
smiles  of  Janey  and  Pansy  were  the  welcom- 
est  signs  I  had  seen  for  seven  long  days. 

It  would  appear  that  the  two  rustic 
maidens  surveyed  the  visitor  narrowly, 
their  interest  increasing  after  they  learned 
who  she  was  and  why  she  came.  Stran- 
gers are  comparatively  rare  in  the  Ozark 
country,  and  strangers  with  such  an 
extraordinary  mission  as  this  are  objects  of 
mingled  suspicion  and  wonderment.  But 
the  girls  were  quite  frank.  They  had 
heard  of  the  proselyter  before,  and  they 
were  slightly  imprest  by  this  opportunity 
of  actually  meeting  her.  The  narrative 
continues : 

"You  shore  ain't  a  bit  stuck-up,  any- 
how," said  Janey.  "Some  of  .the  fellers 
has  been  bettin'  with  me  an'  Pansy  that 
you  was,"  and  she  smiled  encouragingly. 

"They  said  they'd  pay  if  we  could  prove 
you  ain't,"  put  in  Pansy,  and  then  Pansy 
smiled. 

I  needed  those  smiles.  They  come  handy 
in  my  business  sometimes. 

"They  shore  did,"  Janey  was  agreeing, 
"and  your  picture  took  with  us,  right 
atween  us,  is  jist  the  proof  we  want. 
They  have  been  tellin'  us  that  suffragettes 
is  jist  stuck-up  city  women  and  that  they 
wasn't  anybody  but  society  women  workin' 
fer  it  and  that  they  air  workin'  fer  it  jist 
as  a  fad  and  that  they  would  drap  it  soon 
and  take  up  with  somethin'  else." 

"Janey  is  up  ,  from  Arkansaw,"  said 
Pansy,  "visitin'  me  this  summer.  She's 
my  cousin  and  she's  traveled  around  a  right 
smart;  been  to  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith;  and  she  says  that  city  people 
looks  jist  like  other  people,  'cept  that 
there's  too  many  of  'em.  And  I  says  to  the 
fellers  that  was  bettin'  with  us,  'What  do 
I  keer  if  you'ns  is  right,  just  so  they  work 
fer  it?  Andj  if  they  drap  it  after  a  while, 
the  rest  of  us  will  be  jist  that  much  ahead, 
fer  what  they  done  will  help  along  a  heap.' 
But  Janey  says  that  the  women  that's 
got  time  and  money  fer  society  air  workin' 
fer  it  because  the  women  that  needs  it 
the  worst  is  the  workin'  women,  and  the 
workin'  women  ain't  got  no  time  to  work 
for  it  theirselves,  and  that  the  people  who 
has  been  sayin'  that  women  is  women's 
worst  enemy  has  shore  got  to  draw  in  their 
horns  with  this  kind  of  proof  ashowin'  'em 
what  a  big  lie  that  sayin'  is.  I'm  shore 
glad  you  brung  your  kodak  with  you.  We 
heerd  you  run  agin  a  settlement  of  ant  is 
last  week.      Of  course,    them's   the   people 

vonVf*   ;iftnr     Kilt,    if     Truly*,    irit/o    a.    nafanrt    a. 


What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals 

A  32-page  booklet  delineating  and  inter- 
preting nearly  every  style  of  handwriting.  You 
will  doubtless  recognize  your  own  style  among 
the  fifty  specimens  shown. 

Copy  will  be  sent  with  samples  of  12  different 
patterns  of  the  Spencerian  Pens  on  receipt  of 
10  cents. 
Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Temperature 

You  Want  When  You 

Want  It ! 


No  hot,  stuffy  rooms,  no  cold,  chilly  apartment  —  |U»t 
comfortable,  healthful  quarters  and  _  minimum  coal  bill; 
when  you  have  on  your  wall  —electrically  connected  with 
your  heating  system — 


Keeps  the  temperature  just  right.  With  time  cloci 
attached,  automatically  changes  drafts  when  you  nee 
them  changed.  Cool  rooms  during  sleeping  nours.  coz 
rooms  on  rising.  Burns  coal  only  when  it  sAou/d  be  burnec 
No  waste.  Absolutely  dependable.    Quickly  pays  for  rtsel 

Our  booklet,  "The  House  Comfortable,"  fully  an 
interestingly  describes  The  Jewell.  Sent  anywhere  you  sa) 
JEWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  733,  Auburn,  N.  1 
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right  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  to  not  sen 
any  other  kind." 

"It  shore  must,"  agreed  Janey. 

Janey,  "just  up  from  Arkansaw,"  ap- 
pears to  havo  been  slightly  worried  in  a 
truly  feminine  fashion  about  the  success  of 
the  photograph  which  the  three  had  taken 
together.  She  was  tall,  slim,  and  pleasing, 
and  her  drawling  sentences,  according  to 
the  account,  "ran  up  at  the  ends  like  sled- 
runners.  She  voiced  her  fears  about  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  photograph  in  just 
such  upsliding  Southern  tones: 

"Bet  I'll  shore  be  a  sight  in  the  picture," 
she  drawled.  "I  jist  know  I  grinned  some- 
thin'  awful.  I  was  thinkin'  how  beat  them 
boys  will  be.  But  take  it  from  me  about 
Pansy.  I'll  bet  she  was  thinkin'  about 
how  good-lookin'  she  is  and  was  posin'  to 
beat  the  band." 

"You  go  'long,"  said  Pansy.  And  then 
to  me:  "If  you  git  'round  to  Bill  Stanley's, 
jist  remember  us  to  young  Bill  and  his 
brother,  Jake,  and  tell  'em  we're  ready  for 
'em.  You'll  shore  find  it  pleasanter  'round 
here  We  heerd  'em  braggin'  over  the 
phone  about  how  hot  they  made  it  fer  ye 
up  on  the  Hawgback." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  called  Janey  as  I  was 
leaving.  "You  and  La  Belle  look  plumb 
liko  goddesses  of  liberty  on  your  way  to 
the  Promised  Land." 

"You  shore  do,"  said  Pansy,  and  added 
proudly,  "Janey  knows  a  heap  about  the 
Bible." 

"We  heerd  that  you  was  a  Ozarker  your- 
self," said  -Janey,  "and  that  you  was 
awful  partial  to  the  Ozark  people." 

"Say!"  called  Janey  as  I  was  leaving  the 
'second  time,  "what  I  said  about  goddesses 
•of  liberty  jist  now  'minds  me  of  somethin'. 
JYou're  from  the  city.  Maybe  you  could 
Itell  us  why  liberty  is  represented  by  a 
•woman.     Do  you  know?" 

I  said  I  didn't. 

"Me  an'  Janey  has  talked  about  a  heap 

bf  things  this  summer,"  said  Pansy,  "and 

hat  is  ono  of  'em,  and  we've  kinder  'lowed 

hat  it  is  jist  one  of  them  kind  of  jokes  that 

men    puhform,    atryin'    to    make    women 

p'leeve  somethin'  that  ain't  so.     You  know 

vliat  I  mean?" 

"Out    of    tho    mouths    of    babes    and 

ticklings,"  I  quoted,  half  aloud.     Then   I 

old  Pansy  that  I  did  know  what  she  meant, 

ud  said  good-by  a  third  time. 


In  tho  course  of  that  afternoon  she  was 
irected  to  Bill  Stanley's,  and,  remembering 
'ansy's  message  and  the  boasting  of  how 
ot  it  had  been  mado  for  her  in  Hogback, 
ae  apostle  was  not  overlj'  disposed  to 
lirow  herself  into  the  clutches  of  such  rabid 
litis  as  the  Stanleys.  But  there  were  ot  her 
onsiderations,  for,  as  she  says: 

Upon    inquiry    I    found    there    was    no 
Iternative.     Bill  Stanley's  was  the  only 
jlace  where  they  "was  fixt  for  company." 
;  Of  course,    there    was   the  woods,   but. 
anembering  how  the  wolves  had  howled 
W  night  before,  I  shuddered  at  the  thought 
the  woods.    Besides,  it  wouldn't  be  Fair 
1  La  Belle.     La  Belle  was  tired;  she  was 
mgry;   she  must  travel  to-morrow — and 
decided  in  favor  of  Bill  Stanley's. 
But  there  are   occasional   pleasing   sur- 
"izes,  even  for  hard-working  suffragists. 
"You  see,"  said  young  Bill,  when  I  had 


Making  Light 
of  Heavy  Work 


Compared  with  the  generator  of 
your  motor-car's  electrical  system, 
your  starting  motor  may  be  thought 
to  have  an  easy  job,  for  while  your 
generator  must  operate  continually 
with  the  engine,  your  motor  is 
called  upon  to  serve  you  only 
occasionally  and  then  for  a  few 
brief  moments. 

Yet,  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
that  follows  the  pressing  of  your 
foot  on  the  button,  your  little 
starter  must  perform  a  task  worthy 
of  its  mettle.  It  must  turn  the  fly- 
wheel of  your  engine  at  the  rate  of 
150  or  more  revolutions  a  minute. 


The  strain  upon  the  motor  at  the 
moment  of  starting  is  necessarily 
great.  Cold  weather,  which  makes 
the  engine  "stiff,"  increases  it 
markedly. 

Westinghouse  motors  stand  the 
strain.  Furthermore,  they're  insu- 
lated by  a  Westinghouse  process 
that  protects  the  wiring  against 
water,  oil  and  gasoline,  thus  pre- 
venting short  circuiting  and  burn- 
outs. 

That  half  a  hundred  automobile 
manufacturers  pay  the  higher  price 
for  Westinghouse  Equipment  is  con- 
vincing evidence  of  its  superioritv. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Ssadyside  Works  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


STARTING.  LIGHTING 


ft  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


Cittj 
Water  Convenience 


Your  Count  ru  Home 


Ci 


,  Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
,   est  modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you.Write 

for  Bulletin  free  .tolling 
about    K  EAV  A  N  E  E  I 
Special  Features. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  f 

UTILITIES  CO. 

102  Franklin  Street 

Kewanee,  111. 


The  Biggest 
Little  Work 

Savor  Zvev, 

It's  the  Handy  Oil  Can 
rilled  with  3-in-One  Oil 
and  it  costs  but  25c 

3-in-One  has  a  hundred  uses  round 
the  home  and  the  Handy  Oil  Can 
is  the    cleverest    and    most    unique 
container   you    ever   saw.      Get   one. 
FREE— 5amr>Ie  bottle  cf  3-in-One  and 
Dictionary  of  Uses. 
3-in-One  Oil  Co..  42KAF.  Bdway.,  N.  Y 
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The  Fine  Product  of  35  Earnest  Years  ~ 


The  Buda  Motor  is  acknowledged  the  standard  in  its 
field.  Its  unequalled  record  is  the  result  of  the  Buda 
Company's  35-year  policy,  "Performance,  not  Price." 

BUDA  TRUCK  MOTOR 

The  presence  of  the  Buda  Motor  in  truck  or  pleasure 
car  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  in  the  vehicle  through  the 
strength  of  the  Buda  Company  behind  it.  But,  still  more 
is  it  a  guarantee  because  it  is  a  piece  of  fine  machinery, 
which  does  its  work  superbly— day  after  day,  year  after  year. 
You  will  find  it  in  many  of  America's  greatest  trucks. 


THE  BUDA 
COMPANY 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes  I 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Be  A  Traffic 


Over  a  half  million  shippers  need  men 
who  know  how  to  route  shipments,  ob- 
tain shortest  mileage  and  quickest  de- 
liveries; how  to  classify  goods  and  ob- 
tain lowest  rates.  These  are  two  vital 
factors  in  business  competition.  The 
man  who  can  classify  commodities  and  figure  rout- 
ings most  economically  can  name  practically  his  own 
salary.    Concerns  gladly  pay  competent  men 

$35  to  $  1 OO  a  Week 

Many  pay  a  g7"'-;i t  deal  more,  because  the  knowledge 

•  i'  a    '  rainedTraflic  Kxpert  saves  thf-m  many  times 

Us  sniary.      Train  to  enter  this  new,  uncrowded 

■>ns  are  permanent;  work  is  pleas- 

(Jive  yourself  a  chiTicc. 

We  Train  You  By  Mail 

m  vour  spare  time  at  home— while  holding  your 
present  position.  The  LaSalle  Course  is  endorsed  by 
railroads  and  big  concerns  every  wli<:rij.  Covers  thor- 
oughly every  pha  "  of  shipping  and  transportation. 
Write  at  once  for  Big  Free  Traffic  lio.,k  and  full  de- 
tails.   We  will  also  send  you  a  valuable  book— 

"Ten  Year*  Promotion  In  One"  FREE 

A  prominent,  btuineM  man  said— "It.  would  pay 
every  ambitiouB  person  to  get  this  book  ev<n    if  it. 
ini  J5.IM)."   Free  with  literature  explaining  how 
easily  yoM  can  qualify  for  a  Big  Traffic  [oh 

LeSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 


"Tho  World'.*  OrcalPHl   l:xten,t<,n   I „henllv' 
I  Pept- 1  252-C 


Chi 
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PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  lo  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


Give  Her 

a  Diamond  ^9 ' 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 
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Genuine  Per  fed  Cut^. 

DIAMOND 


FREE  EXAMINATION 
Diamonds  make  an  elegant  and  noble  gift. 
What  could  t^ive  more  pleasure  to  your  wife, 
sister,  sweetheart  r>r  friond  than  a  gpnuinc 
diamond?  A  gift  that  will  last  a  lifetime  and 
in'  1  ^:tne  in  value  every  year, 
*  uv  will  send  you  any  diamond  you  select. 
No  Money  in  Advance—  No  Security — No 
Red  Tape  We  Trust  You.  You  donM  pay 
a  ecni  until  you  see  and  examine  the  article. 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  Bend  It  hack.  If  it  in 
satisfactory,  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  monthly 
payment  plan. 

TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  $1.50  PER  MONTH 
We  furnish  a  signed  certificate  gnarantei  Ing 
t  \r  qualil  v  of  every  diamond 
-  nd  for  our  Magnificent  Catalog  De  Luxe 

No.  61  containing  ovei    I  000  lllustral e  of 

Diamond  Rings.  Pins,  Lavallieres,  Bar  Pins, 
etc. .  Watches,  Pearli  Silverware  and  numer- 
out  other  articles.  Select  an  appropriate  gift 
If  or  loved  one  Pay  later  at 
convenient  intervals.  Send  foi  catalog  to- 
daj       it     frei 

L.  W.  8WEET  *■  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  61 
?  and  1  Maiden  Lane,  Npw  York  (III  V 
Tht    ii  oi  id  i  '.>  mtetit  Diamond  \ferchanto 
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delivered  the  messages  of  the  morning, 
"you  see,  me  an'  Jake  ain't  so  sot  as  we 
might  seem.  We  ain't  agin  it  so  you 
could  hardly  notice  it.  In  fact,  I  reckon 
we  ain't  at  all.  But  we're  athinkin'  an' 
alookin' — " 

"Fer  to  git  married,"  put  in  Jake. 
"What's  the  use  of  beatin'  about  the 
bush?" 

"None,"  replied  Bill.  "Not  a  darned 
bit.  You  see,  we  has  our  idees,  me  an' 
Jake,  about  the  kind  o'  girl  we  want  to  git 
spliced  with,  an'  she  ain't  the  kind  what 
runs  down  her  own  sect,  as  the  feller  says." 

"Onc't,  Bill,  he  quit  a  girl  fer  callin' 
another  girl  a  cat,  an'  fer  speakin'  of  a 
woman  as  a  ol'  hen,  an'  bemeanin'  women 
in  gen'ral,"  said  Jake. 

"A  woman  what  blames  women  fer 
everything  under  the  sun,  an'  runs  'em 
down,  an'  calls  'em  names  is  shore  jist 
describin'  herself  when  she  does  it,"  said 
young  Bill,  "an'  a  feller  what  takes  the 
trouble  to  think  knows  that  she's  pizener 
than  a  rattlesnake  er  a  copperhead,  an'U 
run  fer  his  life  ever'  time  she  gits  close 
to  him.    She  shore  is  some  varmint." 

"Me  an'  Bill  is  gittin'  kinder  inter- 
rested  in  them  two  girls,"  said  Jake,  "an' 
when  we  got  'em  started  t'other  day  about 
you  an'  about  women  in  gen'ral — say! 
Did  they  tell  what  we  said  about  you?" 

"No."         * 

"Well,  you  jist  orter  a  heerd  'em. 
Heaps  of  girls  would  'ave  j'ined  in  with  us, 
thinkin'  we'd  a  liked  'em  better,  but  not 
Pansy  an'  Janey.    No,  sir-ree!" 

"We're  shore  on  the  right  track  this 
time,  as  the  feller  says,"  declared  young 
Bill,  "an'  if  you  was  to  happen  this  way 
about  Christmas,  maybe  they  would  be 
some  weddin'  cake  to  pass  around." 

"They  shore  might,"  said  Jake,  "if 
they'll  have  us." 

"We're  both  old  enough  to  vote,"  said 
young  Bill,  "an'  when  the  question  is  ur 
agin  in  ol'  Mizzoo,  you  can  count  on  us." 

"You  shore  can,"  echoed  Jake. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Stanleys'  she 
spent  the  noontime  at  another  farmhoiis* 
whose  occupants  favored  equal  rights  fo 
the  sexes.  Here  there  was  possibly  anothe 
reason  why  the  daughter  of  the  family  fel 
free  to  express  her  views  other  than  tha 
of  strict  mental  independence.  You  sat 
she  was,  as  the  neighbors  phrased  it,  tli 
"purtiest  girl  in  the  county."  Mrs.  Moyei 
Wing  remarks: 

I  had  dinner  at  her  home.  She  had  brigh 
dark  eyes  and  a  pile  of  brown  hair,  and 
wondered  as  I  looked  at  her  whether  si 
might  bo  of  the  clinging-vine  type  and  w; 
dreaming  at  that  very  instant  of  hangii 
about  the  neck  of  some  sturdy  oak,  wi 
never  an  idea  except  as  reflected  by  him 
not  realizing  how  many  splendid  oaks  a1 
annually  strangled  by  the  inano  helplessnt 
of  the  vine-woman.  Dreading  to  have  r 
day  spoiled,  I  hesitated  to  ask  her  what  sj> 
thought  of  woman  suffrage. 

But  1  didn't  have  to  ask  her.  She  p 
on  her  prettiest  clothes  lo  be  "snap 
and  said:  "Some  of  my  girl  friends 8 
afeerd  to  say  what  they  think  fer  Tear 
boys  won't  li!«'  'em  and  that  it  will  sjp 
their  chances  to  git  married.  I  ain't  <|p 
of  them  Kind.  I  have  figured  it  that  i & 
feller  is  wuth  shucks  ho  will  think  all  ( 
more  of  a  girl  fer  havin'  idees  ol*  her  o  '• 
even  if  he  don't  agree  with  her,  and  as  j 
the    other    kind,    it    don't    matter    abl* 

I. Ill-Ill      noliow." 
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Where  Prospering  Factories  Are 
Increasing  The  Purchasing  Power 


The  latest  report  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
gives  the  following  interesting  (and  perhaps  surprising)  statistics 
on  "Manufactures  in  South  Carolina": 


Proprietors  and  firm  members  . 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Materials 

Value  of  products 


1914 


1,815 
3,964 

71,91-1 

:U0,224 

$203,211,000 

29,052,000 

4,879,01  )U 

24,173,000 

91,009,000 

138,891,000 


1909 


1.7:57 

3,257 

73,046 

276,378 

$173,221,000 

24,117.000 

.i.756,000 

20,361,000 

Gi ).;;:,  1,000 

113,236,000 


Per  cent   of 

increase, 
1909-1914* 


21.7 
L.5 

23.1 
17.3 
20.5 
29.9 
18.7 
37.2 
22.7 


*  A  minus  sign  ( — )  denotes  decrease. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  Proprietors  and 
Firm  Members  increased  only  4.5  per  cent  while  the  value  of  products  was  in- 
creasing 22.7  per  cent;  the  number  of  salaried  employees  increased  21.7  per  cent 
while  salaries  were  increasing  29.9  per  cent;  and  the  number  of  wage  earners 
decreased  1.5  per  cent  while  their  wages  were  increasing  18.7  per  cent. 

It  will  be  readily  noted  from  these  comparisons  that  not  only  is  manufacturing 
on  the  boom  in  South  Carolina,  but  that  all  individuals  connected  with  that  pur- 
suit in  any  capacity  are  receiving  material  increases  in  their  incomes. 

All  of  the  above  figures  show  the  steady,  solid  progress  of  manufacturing  in  South  Carolina  before  the  war. 
And  now,  under  present  conditions,  South  Carolina  cotton  mills  are  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperity.  According 
to  the  S.  C.  official  report,  the  year  ending  August,  1916,  showed  an  increase  of  51,273  spindles;  and  an  increase 
in  value  of  the  products  for  the  single  year  of  $13,879,955,  or  17.7  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  value  of  South  Carolina  crops 
for  1915  reached  the  huge  total  of  $150,940,000,  an  increase  over  1914  of  $19,287,000,— and  this  year's  high 
price  of  cotton  will  doubtless  produce  even  a  better  showing. 

South  Carolina's  prosperity  today  is  an  undeniable  fact  both  in  factory  and  field.  Whatever  you  have 
to  sell,  South  Carolinians  want  it,  and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Let  them  know  about  it  through 
South  Carolina  newspaper  space. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Gadsden  Times-News 
Mobile  Item 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  ( ieorgian-Ainerican 
Augusta  Herald 
Macon  Telegraph 
Waycross  Journal-Herald 

MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez  Democrat 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  New-, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh   Times 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROL  IN  \ 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  \«ws 
Spartanburg  1  terald 
Spartanburg  Journal 

TENNESS1  I 
Chattanooga  News 


Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


For  ner  morning 
cup  of  delicious 

Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

She  knows  tkat  it  is  good, 
even  if  she  doesn't 
appreciate,  as  the 
older  members  of 
her  family  do, 
the  importance  of 
our   guarantee    of 

purity  and  -wholesomeness. 

Choice   Recipe   Book    Sent   Free 

WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  mass. 

57  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


§?>nA'„?2?  ^J,-T'lv„Lw'"  shiP  fou-  Pai<!  express,  a  carton  of  PARSON 
ISKOWN  ORANGES,  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  38  to  72 
oranges  in  carton  ;  fully  ripened  on  tree  ;  specify  lartre  or  small  fruit. 
Make  your  friends  a  Christmas  present  of  a  carton  or  more.  Nothing 
more  appropriate  than  choice  fruit.  Will  ship  to  arrive  on  Christmas 
day.  and  put  your  card  in  box.  Cartons  of  16  to  24  large  Grape  Fruit 
at  same  once.  Persons  living  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  write  for 
delivered  prices.  Add  50  cents  to  order  for  small  carton  of  Japanese 
Oranges — about  a  quart — packed  in  Spanish  moss  ;  sent  by  mail  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  Prepaid. 

C.  H.  VOORHEES,       -      -      South  Lake  Weir,  Florida. 
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DELICIOUS  anp 
v  HEALTHFUL 

51b.  box  "\ ■> 
posrpaid~$3 


No  Sugar  Needed. — Mrs.  Newlywed — 
"  John,  dear,  is  it  you  or  I  who  takes 
cream  in  our  coffee?  " — Life. 


Before  Adam.—  '  Who  is  the  first  man 
mentioned  in  the  Bible?  " 

"  Chap  1." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Difference. — Hewitt — "  Don't  you 
think  I  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  a 
fortune  out  of  that  mine?  " 

Jewett — "  Out  of  it,  yes.  In  it,  no." — 
Town  Topics. 


The  Last  Thing. — "  Perkins  is  down  and 
out,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — he  told  me  the  other,  day  he 
was  paying  cash  for  everything." — Life. 


In  Court. — Lawyer — "  Do  you  drink?  " 

Witness  (quite  huffy)—"  That's  my 
business." 

Lawyer — "  Have  you  any  other  busi- 
ness? " — Widow. 


Not  on  Her  List. — He — "  Do  you  re- 
member Horatius  at  the  bridge?  " 

She—"  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him. 
You  know,  we  invite  so  few  men  to  our  card 
parties." — Stray  Stories. 


An  Optimist.— He — "  Good  heavens,  the 
clock  just  struck  one,  and  I  promised  your 
mother  I'd  leave  at  twelve." 

She  (comfortably)—"  Good  !  We've 
eleven  hours  yet." — Yale  Record. 


Just  Deserts. — Wife — "  This  paper  tells 
of  a  man  out  in  Ohio  who  lives  on  onions 
alone." 

Hub — "  Well,  any  one  who  lives  on 
onions  ought  to  live  alone." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Behind  the  Times. — •"  I  hear  that  all  of 
the  clever  writers  are  deserting  the  maga- 
zines to  write  for  the  movies." 

"  You  were  misinformed;  the  clever 
writers  haven't  been  in  the  magazines  for 
some  time  now." — Puck. 


Fooled  Her. — Meeker — "  Didn't  I  al- 
ways give  you  my  salary  check  the  first  of 
every  month?  " 

Mrs.  Meeker —  '  Yes,  but  you  never 
told  me  that  you  got  paid  on  the  1st  and 
loth,  you  embezzler." — *New  York  Globe. 


Reform  Needed. — Prances — "  You  say 
you  are  going  to  marry  a  [man  to  reform 
him.    That  is  fine.    May  I  ask  who  he  is?  " 

Flora. — "  It's  young  Bond." 

Frances — "Why,  I  didn't  know  he  had 
any  bad  habits." 

Flora —  "Well,  his  friends  are  saying  that 
he  has  become  quite  miserly." — Puck. 


Keeping  up  with  Father.  —  It  was  a 
Pike  County  woman  who  indited  a  note 
t»  the  teacher  concerning  the  punishment 
of  her  young  hopeful.    The  note  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Miss  ~  — :  You  rite  me  about 
whippin'  Sammy.  I  hereby  give  you  per- 
mission to  beat  him  up  any  time  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  his  lesson.  He  is  just 
like  liis  father  -you  have  to  learn  him  with 
a  dub.  Pound  nolege  into  him.  1  want 
him  to  get,  it  and  don't  pay  no  attention 
what  bis  father  says- — I'll  handle  him." — 
Heading  Eagle. 


Where  You  Want  It- 


J^djustable  Lamp 


The  Wallace  stays  "put"  anywhere.  Hangs, 
clamps  or  stands.  Throws  light  at  any 
angle,  exactly  where  you  want  it.  For 
reading — over  your  bed.  For  dressing — 
at  your  mirror.  For  desk,  library  table, 
piano,  dressing  table — wherever  a  socket 
is  within  ten  feet.  When  travelling,  folcL 
compactly.     Light  in  weight. 

Sold  by  hardware,  electrical  and  department  stores  every- 
where. Brass,  bronze,  nickel.  10  ft.  wire  PrJr»A  <J*0    f\[\ 

Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
The   Waterbury-Wallace   Co. 

A.  C.  PENN,  Agent       100  Lafayette  St.,  NewYork 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority    quieltly  beco 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

So  exceptionally  different —  so  delight- 
fully delicious  that  they  furnish  a  never 
forgotten  treat  to  all  chocolate  lovers. 
Made  of  the  purest,  richest,  most  whole- 
some chocolate  with  select  almond  and 
filbert  centers.     No  cream  filling. 

Give  them  for  Christmas 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies  give  a  new  meaning 
to  Christmas  sweets  —  an  out-of-the-oroinary 
holiday  gift  that  is  hailed  with  delight.  Send 
$3.00  for  three  full  pounds  (sold  in  three  pound 
boxes  only)  prepaid  and  insured  to  you.  For 
two  boxes  or  more  at  one  time  deduct  25  cts. 
per  box.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

AMBROSIA   CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-5  Fifth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  >.-it  I.  r  :  write  for  special  dozen  quantity  offer  on 

Ambrosia  Ghocolflta  Specialties. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  tin*  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  H.  H.,"  Dorchiwtor,  Mass. — "Should 
the  words  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  to-night  be 
written  as  two  separate  words,  as  solid  words,  or 
with  a  hyphen?  A  teacher  recently  marked  my 
daughter  incorrect  for  hyphenating  the  words, 
even  (hough  the  child  stated  that  she  had  followed 
her  dictionary." 

An  examination  of  English  literature  shows  that 
King  Alfred  wrote  to-day,  today,  and  to-morrow, 
to  morzen.  /Elfric  in  his  "Homilies,"  which  date 
from  the  year  1000,  used  to-day  with  the  hyphen 
and  to-night  without  one.  Coverdalo  in  his  Bible, 
Josh,  xxii,  18,  wrote:  "That  he  may  bo  wroth 
to  dayr  and  tomorrow."  Shakespeare  in  the 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  act  3,  sceno  2,  first  folio 
edition,  1G23,  wrote:  "I  will  not  goo  to  day  nor 
tomorrow."  Bailey,  1732,  hyphenates  these  words, 
and  also  Webster,  1828,  Worcester,  1S59,  and 
every  modern  dictionary,  including  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary. 

From  the  invention  of  printing,  the  confusion 
has  persisted,  each  author  following  his  own  whim, 
and  an  examination  of  modern  English  literature 
shows  that  the  confusion  still  exists.  The  fact 
that  there  is  unanimous  agreement  among  all 
modern  dictionaries  for  the  use  of  the  hyphen 
Should,  in  the  Lexicographer's  judgment,  prove 
sufficient  weight  for  its  retention  in  all  literature. 
That  it  may  not  be  used  in  some  newspaper 
offices  is  true,  but  this  is  not  a  criterion  of  correct 
usage.  If  a  consensus  of  literary  periodicals, 
magazines  of  repute,  and  newspapers  were  taken 
into  account,  he  feels  sure  that  the  preponderance 
of  usage  would  be  in  favor  of  retaining  the  hyphen. 

How  any  one  could  mark  down  a  pupil  for 
using  the  hyphen  when  the  pupil  who  has  any 
doubts  would  naturally  turn  to  the  dictionary 
[for  assistance  and  finds  tho  hyphen  registered 
there,  the  Lexicographer  can  not  understand. 
It  seems  to  him  a  gross  injustice  and  certainly 
shows  poor  judgment. 

"R.  R.  W.,"  Bastrop,  La. — "What  is  the 
•ignificanco  of  the  symbol  ©,  appended  to  quota- 
tions in  The    Digest  from  German  papers?" 

The  symbol  you  ask  about  is  the  sign  of  the 
copyright,  as  explained  in  Dr.  Vizetelly's  "Prepar- 
ation of  Manuscripts  for  tho  Printer,"  pago  110, 
us  follows:    "In  the  case,  however,  of  copies  of 
specified  in  subsections  (f)  to  (k),  inclusive, 
>f  section  five  of  this  Act,  the  notice  may  consist 
I'f  the  letter  C  enclosed  within  a  circle,  thus:  © 
ccompanied   by   the   initials,    monogram,  mark, 
i'  symbol  of  tho  copyright  proprietor." 

"M.  .1.  T.."  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. — "Please 
ive  me  the  correct  ([notation  and  the  author  of 
Hit  of  i  he  mouth  of  babes  comes  widsom  and 
understanding.'" 

There  arc  two  quotations  of  tho  kind,  one 
iken  from  Psalm  viii  (verse  2)  which  reads — 
•  Hit  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast 
toil  ordained  strength  because  of  thine  enemies, 

iiat  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  tho 
trenger."  Tho  other  is  from  St.  Matthew, 
tapter  xxi  (verso  16) — "And  said  unto  him, 
earest  thou  what  these  say?  And  Jesus  saith 
tto  them,  Yea;  have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the 
outh  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
■also?" 

W.   V  K„"  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. — "Some  time 

'othe  Lexicogk  vpher  printed  in  The  Literary 

'.'1st  a    brief  account   of  the    Savannah.      He 

ferred  to  her  officers  and  her  trip.     Is  anything 

Mown  about  her  construction?" 

The  Savannah  was  built  by  Francis  Ficket,  at 

"'ears  Hook.  X   Y.     The  keel  was  laid  in  ISIS, 

the  boat  was  launched  August  22,  1818,  and 

'ighed    :!.ri0   tons.     The   engine,    which    was    of 

!  horse-power,  was  built  at  the  Speedwell  Iron 

°rks,    near    Morristown,    N.    J.,    by    Stephen 

"1      The  boilers   were  made  by   Daniel   Dodd, 

,  Elizabeth,   N.   J.     The   total  cost  was  about 

°.000,  including  $4,000  for  the  machinery.     She 

Tied  T.">  tons  of  coal  and  25  cords  of  wood, 

. ''  'eft  New  York  on  March  28,  is  to.  for  Savan- 

li.  Ga.     She  sailed  from  that  port  for  Liverpool, 

,   Maj  22,  IS19,  and  arrived  June  20,   1819. 
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A  Christmas  Gift 
with  a  Purpose 

A  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
received  at  Christmas 
has  enabled  many  a 
man  to  add  $40  to  $50  a 
year  to   his   savings. 

Besides,  he's  so  much 
better  looking  when  clean 
shaved. 

The  Bulldog,  the  Aristocrat,  the  Standard  Set 
or  Pocket  Edition  $5;  with  gold-plated  razor, 
$6.  Or  more  elaborate  -  a  Combination  or  Trav- 
eler's   Set.,  $6  to  $50. 

A  clever  "'ittle  gift"  is  a  packet  of  Gillette 
Blades     50c.  or  $1. 

Dealers  everywhere.     Write  us  for  Catalogue. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO 

BOSTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 


1%    ^^ 


NO  STROPPING 


NO    HONING 


-Gillette*--; 


ad 


Boston 

sue  Garter 

LISLE 

Cent.                fe&zrizfufi 

25 

Cents 

Gives    men     more     service     and    i 
comfort    for    its    cost    than    any    c 
article   they    wear.       It  s    put    on 
taken   off    in   a    jiffy   and   holds   ! 
neatly  and  securely. 

■nore 

ithcr 

and 

ocks 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  MAKERS.  BOSTON 

The  Gift 
Every  Man 

Wants 


Keeps  8  Pairs  of  Trni*r<  in 
perfect  order.  Opens  at  a 
touch  to  banc  or  remove 
garments.  Closes  on  hinges 
inside  of  eloset  door. 
occupyingniimimum  of 

Solid  oak  with  brass  trim- 
ming.   Price.   $2.    Carriage 
ss ippi.  25e 
extra  tor  pestaco  in  the  west. 

BURNHAM  &  PHILLIPS 
424  Woolworth  Bldo.,  N.  Y. 

SKIRTRAK 

Keeps  eight  Skirts  in  order 
The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for 
a  woman.   The  same  price  as 

TROUZERAK 
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A  Wide  Choice  of 

Chicago 
Investments 

Safeguarded  by 

1.  Our  more  than 
50  years'  success- 
ful experience 
in  handling 
Chicago  invest- 
ments. 

2.  Expert  investi- 
gation by  men 
with  years  of 
training  in  this 
field. 

3.  Conservative 
valuations,  based 
upon  our  own 
carefully-  kept 
records  of  values 
in  every  part  of 
the  city  for  more 
than  50  years. 

4.  Title  guarantee 
policy  and  all 
legal  proceed- 
ings approved  by 
our  own  Legal 
Department. 

5.  Outright  pur- 
chase of  all  secur- 
ities which  we,  in 
turn,  offer  to  in- 
vestors. Denom- 
inations of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000. 
Rate5Kand6%. 

Write  for  Circular 
No.  958  R 

Pealiody 
ffoughteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865; 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 


imninuiK: established  as^inmnm 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


FOOD  COSTS  AND  SOME  OTHER 
HIGH  PRICES 

THE  prices  of  commodities  continue 
to  rise,  whether  one  looks  at  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mine,  the  field,  the  loom,  or 
the  furnace;  the  scale,  says  Bradstreet's, 
"leads  nowhere  but  to  higher  levels," 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  hides,  leather,  and 
textiles  having  "touched  new  high  points 
for  recent  years."  In  some  instances, 
prices  have  risen  to  those  of  the  period  of 
Reconstruction.  Bradstreet's  does  not  be- 
lieve these  are  the  consequences  of  under- 
production in  a  time  of  great  domestic 
consumption  combined  with  an  extraor- 
dinary foreign  demand,  but  rather  that 
the  advances  should  be  accepted  as  the 
' '  penalties  of  the  prosperity  that  has  sprung 
up  all  over  the  land,"  combined  with  the 
fact  that  this  country  "is  practically  the 
only  large  free  market  in  which  the  warring 
nations,  as  well  as  foreign  neutrals,  may 
trade."  Wheat  at  $1.85  a  bushel  is  now 
practically  on  a  par  with  the  high  point 
reached  in  1898,  altho  it  is  still  below 
the  high  level  reached  in  1888  and  1869. 
Among  cereals,  oats  appears  to  be  the  only 
relatively  cheap  commodity  remaining. 
Noteworthy  examples  of  much  higher 
prices  are  found  in  flour  at  $8.25  a  barrel, 
butter  at  42  cents,  union  leather  at  70 
cents,  cotton  at  over  18  cents,  steel  billets 
at  $50  a  ton,  bituminous  coal  at  $7  a  ton, 
cottonseed-oil  at  $57  a  ton,  and  hard  coal 
at  $11  a  ton.  The  index-number  com- 
piled by  Bradstreet's  shows  for  November  1 
a  new  high  record,  the  same  being  $12,791, 
which  reflects  an  increase  of  6.2  per  cent, 
over  October  1  of  this  year,  of  28  per  cent, 
over  October  1,  1915,  of  38  per  cent,  over 
that  date  in  I9M,  and  about  40  per  cent. 
over  the  corresponding  date  in  1913. 

Bradstreet's  index-uumbcr,  as  most  read- 


ers know,  is  a  composite  compilation  de- 
rived from  an  assemblage  of  the  prices  of  a 
great  variety  of  commodities,  some  few  of 
which  only  enter  into  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  entire  list  is  classified  under 
such  other  headings  as  "hides  and  leather," 
"raw  and  manufactured  textiles,"  "met- 
als," "naval  stores,"  "building  materials," 
"chemicals,"  etc.,  articles  of  food  forming 
the  lesser  part  of  the  whole.  From  a  table 
embracing  all  these  classes  as  given  in 
Bradstreet's,  nearly  forty  items  which  re- 
late to  the  cost  of  food  are  given  on  this 
page  below.  Some  comfort  may  be  derived 
from  them,  since  among  the  number  are 
not  infrequently  found  articles  in  which  the 
increases  have  not  been  heavy,  and  a  few 
in  which  they  have  been  slight. 

AN  INVASION  OF  WALL  STREET 
RY  WOMEN 

In  connection  with  recent  events  in  Wall 
Street,  the  question  is  raised  by  a  writer 
in  Financial  America  whether  the  feminist 
movement  of  our  day  has  not  included 
an  invasion  of  that  neighborhood  in  a 
business  sense.  The  writer  believes  the 
time  may  be  coming  when  the  woman 
financier  and  the  woman  speculator  in 
stocks  "will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
economic  anachronism."  He  sees  that  the 
inexorable  advance  of  modernity  ."will 
force  brokerage  houses  to  place  before 
women  investors  the  same  facilities  that 
are  accorded  to  men."  Powerful  influ- 
ences seem  already  to  be  forcing  the  advent 
of  such  conditions.  Women  themselves 
are  determined  "to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  has  hitherto  excluded  them  from 
the  field  of  high  finance."  In  January 
1915,  there  was  established  in  one  of  th< 
large  banking  houses  a  woman's  depart 
ment,  in  chargo  of  Miss  Alico  Carpent  r 


Comparative  Wholesale  Prices 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red  winter,  in  elevator, 

per  bush .... 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator,  per  bush 
Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator,  per  bush 

Rye,  Western,  per  bush 

Flour,  straight  winter,  per  bbl 

Beeves,  best,  native  steers  fChic.),  per 

100  lbs 

Sheep,  prime  (Chic.),  per  100  lbs 

Hogs,  prime  (Chic.),  per  100  lbs 

Beef,  carcasses  (Chic),  per  lb 

Hogs,  market  pigs,  carcasses  (Chic), 

per  lb 

Mutton,  carcasses  (Chic),  per  lb 

Milk  (New  York),  per  quart 

Eggs,$state,  fresh  (New  York), 'per  rloz. . 

Bread  (New  York),  per  loaf 

Beef,  family,  per  bbl 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  bbl 

Bacon,  short  ribs,  smoked  (Chic.),  per 

lb 

Hams,  smoked,  per  lb 

Lard,  Western  steam,  per  lb 

Butter,  creamery,  state,  best,  per  lb. . . 

Cheese,  choice  east  factory,  per  lb 

Mackerel,  No.  1  bays  (Boston),  per  bbl. 

( lodfish,  large  dried,  per  quintal 

Coffee,  Rio,  No.  7,  per  lb 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  Hi 

'IVa.  Formosa  Oolong   superior,  per  lb.. 
Mousses,  New  Orleans,  prime,  per  gal .  . 

Salt,  fine  domestic,  sacks,  224  lbs 

I{icc,  domestic,  good,  per  lb 

Heans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per 
100  lb    

Pea  .choice (New York), per  LOOlbe... 

Potatoes,  Eastern,  per  ISO  lbs 

Apples  (state),  per  barrel 

Peanuts,  best  V  irginia,  in  bull,  per  lb. .  . 
bemoni ,  choice,  pet  box,  300fl 

Raisins,  layer,  per  lb 

*  California, 


19U 

1916 

me 

191B 

MB 

MB 

191* 

Aug.  16 

July  1 

Aup.  1 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  t 

Oct.  1 

Nov.! 

$0,965 
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vho  has  given  to  Financial  America  some 
nteresting  points  as  to  this  movement: 

"There  are  two  groups  of  women  inves- 
tors. One  is  ultraconsorvati  vo  and  consid- 
ers any  security  paying  more  than  4  per 
•ent.  dividends  a  venturesome  risk.  Then, 
Jiere  is  tho  diametrically  opposite  type 
vhich  seeks  8  por  cent,  annual  return  on 
noney  and  will  not  invest  unless  such  is 
>btainablo.  This  class  of  women  desire  to 
)uy  preforred  stocks,  but  preferred  stock 
raying  8  per  cent,  is  rarely  safe.  However, 
icting  as  the  medium  between  tho  women 
md  tho  best  advice  of  our  firm,  the  depart- 
ment frequently  recommends  tho  purchase 
)f  preferred  stocks  paying  a  conservative 
lividend  whero  tho  earnings  total  three 
>r  four  timos  tho  amount  required  for 
lividend  purposes.  But,  as  a  rule,  tho 
iepartrnent  firmly  adheres  to  tho  policy  of 
nvesting  solely  in  bonds  and  notes.  Wo 
sell  the  womon  only  a  limited  number  of 
securities  and  every  month  obtain  a  report 
•egarding  the  financial  condition  of  tho 
•ompanies  in  which  our  clients  have  in- 
zested  money  so  that  we  can  keep  thom  in 
jlose  touch  with  the  existing  situation. 

"Women  with  great  estates  aro  rarely 
n  neod  of  advice  in  financial  matters, 
mi  there  are  a  great  many  women  with 
ncomes  between  $5,000  and  $25,000  who 
'eel  it  a  grateful  relief  to  have  womeu 
veil  versed  in  money  affairs  to  whom  they 
?an  turn  for  advice  and  help  in  wisely  in- 
resting  their  surplus  funds.  Then,  too, 
ihere  are  a  great  many  business  women 
(vith  money  to  invest,  so  that  the  persons 
ivho  are  called  upon  to  enlighten  feminine 
nvestors  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
elemental  principles  of  handling  money 
ionservatively  are  coming  to  fill  a  very 
•esponsible  position  in  the  community." 

One  rich  woman  who  went  to  Miss 
Carpenter  said  afterward:  "I  never  could 
lave  unburdened  myself  to  a  man  like  this. 
They  know  so  much  they  frighten  me.  Then, 
hey  are  always  in  such  a  terrible  hurry." 
diss  Carpenter  has  encountered  in  her 
.'ork  scores  of  women  afflicted  with  a  pas- 
ion  for  stock-market  gambling  and  mar- 
inal  trading. 

"It  is  pathetic.     In  tho  beginning  thoy 

|ay  they  have  novor  lost,  but  it  gradually 

omes  out  that  they  liavo  won  only  oc- 

asionally  and  that  their  losses  frequently 

re  heavy.     Ono  woman  had  been  in  the 

tarket  every  day  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

he    had    a   strange,    white,    nervous    face 

I'hich    twitched    constantly,   showing    the 

I Sects  of   prolonged   strain.     Ono   woman 

ad  never  bought  anyt  hing  but  ( !urb  slock. 

he   considered    it    perfectly    frightful    to 

iy  more  than  $2  a  sharo  for  stock.     This 

ock-gambling    typo    is    frequently    met. 

o  have  succeeded  in  winning  a  number 

vay  from  stock  gambling  to  permanent 

vestment.     I     feel     that    in     time     tho 

•okerage  houses  will  have  to  admit  women 

i  their  customers'  rooms  as  well  as  men. 

itience,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm  are 

e  qualifications  required  successfully  to 

11  bonds  and  investment  securities.     Tho 

Her  must  have  the  intelligence  to  grasp 

e  subject  fully  and  the  power  to  present 

iguments    convincingly.     Granted    these 

lalifications,  the  woman  can  be  fully  as 

jOful  in  marketing  stocks  and  bonds  as 

.0  man.     This  is  a  fact  which  brokers  and 

tanoiers  generally  must  eventually  recog- 

58,  and    the   success   of   our   pioneering 

partmont  in  blazing  the  trail  for  feminine 

irestors  but  foreshadows  tho  place  which 

!>men  will  ultimately  hold  in  the  financial 

•rid." 

HAT  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
EARN  AND  SPEND 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Federal 

I  serve  Bulletin  is  given  an  account  of  the 
orue  and  expenditures  of  tho   Federal 


Investment  Elements 

1 — In  variety  of  issm >s 
2 — In  range  of  maturities 
3 — In  diversity  of  loeations 
4 — In  breadth  of  markets 

— our  lists  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  institutional  and 
individual  investors  to  practice  the  sound  principle  of 
diversification  of  investments. 

Send  for  November  Circular  D-5S,  showing  comprehensive 
list  of  Municipal,  Railroad,  Industrial,  Public  Utility  and 
Foreign  Government  Bonds. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  Now  York 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA.  TA. 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Munsey  Bids- 

WILKESBARRE,  PA. 
Miners  Bank  Bldt*- 


BOPTON,  MASS. 
6C  Confess  St. 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 

Douw  Hldg. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Republic  Bids. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 

BUFFALO.  NY. 
Marine  Bank  Hldg. 

LONDON,  ENG. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
137  So.  I-aSaltc  St. 

CLEVELAND.  O. 
Guardian  Bids. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI. 
424  Calif ornis  Si . 

DETROIT.   MICH. 
Dime  Bank  Bids. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


3  Lombard  St.        Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.       741  15th  St..  N.  W. 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8%. 

and  enhancement    possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 

CURRENT  LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Investment  Securities 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct   Wire  (n  Columbus  and   PMlndHplila  MnrliHs 


Can  Prosperity  Keep  Up? 

Prepare  now  to  offset  any 
business  effect  of  the  end- 
ing of  war. 

Keep  posted  on  what's 
happening  today  as  a  guide 
to  the  future. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars — which  will  bo  sent 
gratis — address  Dept.  G-4-32  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 
In  the  World. 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


^  We  pa\  6r'r  Strnred  hv  (Hlahomn 
Farnn  worth  three  time-  the  value 
of  the  loan  The  demand  lor  these 
fust  uiiirttMge>  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
I'ir-^t  Moi  tgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — thc\  are  Bafeand  sure  In 
terest  always   paid  date  it  i-  due 

Over  $1,000,000  Inanirl  nnd  m>l  a  «lnsl<- 

ci-ni    losi    in   :mv    Invests*  nr  ■  *l"c'- 
foreelosnrs  *>nlf   mart**.     I>n  ' 
mortgage  the  righl  Investment  lot 
you  '    Write  foi  bookli  i  desi  ribing 
ods.   and   list  s  oj  loan 

$)UO  tO  Sl'i.uon. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

oUnhnma  1  ilT.  Oklahoma 


Re-Invest  Your  Year-End  Funds 
In  High  Return  First  Mortgages. 

Secured  by  collateral  always  worth  par.  Interest 
mailed  the  day  due.  Increase)  cost  of  living  ti 
higher  ret  inns.  Before  deciding  whore  to  re-invest  voui 
January  dividends,  first  learn  about  well -supervised 
litst  Mortgages,  recommended  by  conservative  bank 
and  safeguarded  by  Miller  Service.  Enquiries  personally 
and  frankly  answered. 
G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,   Trust  Co.  Bid?.,    Miami,  Fla. 


Stocks^Bonds 

Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  today  for  Booklet  B-2.  "The  Partial 
Payment  Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  out 
method  by  wnlch  you  maj  purcbas 
and  Hon. I-  in  any  amount  from  one  shi 
bond  up,  by  makans  a  small  first  payment  and 
tlic  balance  in  conv<  nient  monthly  instalments. 
You  in. t\  sell  youi  securities  at  any  time  to 
lake  advantage  ol  rise  in  market. 

Frrr  BookUt,  H-2.  "Tk*  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan  Till  inf  rmaT 

■  j  men 
an»i  women  in  all  parti  "try, 

SHEI-doh^orcah 


f 


&,  Corrvpeovy 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  1'erfc  Stock  Exchange 
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CHESAPEAKE  &OHIO 

CONVERTIBLE  GOLD  4|s  1930 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  extends  from 
Newport  News.Va.,  on  Chesapeake  Bay, to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  There  are  numerous  branch  lines,  the 
important  low  grade  Richmond  &  Alleghany  Divi- 
sion, and  a  controlled  line  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chicago,  a  total  of  2,371  miles.  There  are  1,802 
miles  of  second  track  and  sidings.  The  road  is  one 
of  low  grades  and  easy  curvature.  The  construc- 
t  ion  is  of  the  best,  and  the  equipment  is  modern 
and  of  large  capacity.  The  operating  efficiency  is 
high.  The  railroad  is  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  west..  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  coalers. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  has 
just  closed  the  most  successful  year  in  its  history. 
The  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  over  all  fixed 
charges  was  equivalent  to  nearly  11%  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  $62,792,600. 


At  current  market  quotations  (Nov.  15) 

YIELD  ABOUT  6% 

Send  for  Circular  L.  D.  33 


UNITED  STATES  BONDS 

BONDS  OF  THE  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 

Bond  Book  L.  D.  No.  1 

United    States    Bonds 

Bond  Book  L.  D.  No.  7 

The  Insular  Possessions  and  Cuba 

Just  published — free  on  request 

HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS 

NEW  YORK:  62  CEDAR  STREET 
Uptown  Office :  1 5  EAST  45th  STREET 


MOST  MEN  who  to-day  are  worth 
$10,000,  $20,000,  $50,000  or  more 
have  a  share  of  their  -wealth  invested  in 
good  bonds  or  dividend  paying  stocks, 
which  they  bought  as  they  earned. 

If  you  look  forward  to  a  competence 
vou  need  not  wait  to  accumulate  a  large 
sum  to  invest  through  us. 

Open  your  account  now.     As  you  accumu- 
late  let  your  savings  be  paying  for  standard 
securities  and  you  will  soon  own  them  outright. 
Send  for  Booklet  No.  33 

Harris,Winthrop  &  C? 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  Highest  returns  Consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  tin*  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.      Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 

77.    $25Certificatesoi  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


CAREFULLY  PROTECTED  ISSUES 
OF 

Well  Known  Companies 

with  Increasing  Investment  Value 

A  safe  investment  with  high  yield  and 
good  possibility  for  increase  in  value 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Stocks  of  the 
following  well- known  companies, 

Yielding  i%  to  8% 
Childs  Co.     7%  Preferred 

Restaurant! 
Singer  Mfg.  Co.     Capital  Stock 

Sewing  Machines 
Am.  Graphophone  Co.     7%  Preferred 

Columbia  Records 
Warren  Bros.  Co.     6','   1st  Preferred 

Bithulithic  Pavement 
Citiss  Service  Co.     6%  Preferred 

Public  Utilities 

Send  /  '  circular  giving  history  of  past 

record  of  these  companies.    Ask  for  Circular  D.  8. 


D 


AWSON,  LYON    & 

INVESTMENT  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

■MWALLS1REE.T  NEWVORK 
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Reserve  Banks  for  nine  months  ending 
October  30.  It  appears  that  the  total 
earnings  for  these  banks  for  that  period 
were  $3,342,336,  and  that  the  total  ex- 
penses were  $1,845,077.  Among  the  ex- 
penses were  certain  items  aggregating 
$130,754  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
because  they  were  incurred  in  the  service 
of  member  banks.  The  figures  show  net 
earnings — that  is,  total  earnings  minus 
expenses— of  $1,528,013,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  3.7  per  cent,  on  an  average  paid-in 
capital  of  $55,002,000.  All  the  banks 
included  in  the  system  earned  more  than 
their  current  expenses  for  the  nine  months, 
while  four  of  them  earned  in  excess  of 
5  per  cent.,  and  six  earned  in  excess  of 
4  per  cent.  Other  interesting  items  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  the  system  are 
these: 

"Combined  gross  earnings  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  year  were  about  one- 
third  in  excess  of  the  total  earnings  for  the 
second  quarter,  the  latter  exceeding  by 
about  40  per  cent,  the  total  earnings  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year.  Of 
the  total  earnings  for  the  9  months  24 
per  cent,  was  from  bills  discounted  for 
member  banks;  24  per  cent,  from  United 
States  bonds  and  notes;  28  per  cent,  from 
bills  bought  in  the  open  market,  and 
17  per  cent,  from  municipal  warrants. 
The  remainder,  about  7  per  cent.,  repre- 
sents commissions  earned  on  acceptances 
and  warrants  bought  for  other  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  profits  from  exchange 
operations  and  from  the  sale  of  United 
States  bonds,  and  other  smaller  earnings. 

"These  percentages  vary  by  banks  and 
groups  of  banks.  Thus,  earnings  from  dis- 
counts constituted  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  earnings  of  the  three  Southern  banks, 
and  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
earnings  of  the  4  Eastern  banks.  In  the 
case  of  the  4  banks  in  the  North  and  Middle 
West,  this  proportion  is  about  23  percent., 
while  San  Francisco's  earnings  from  dis- 
counts were  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  bank's 
total  earnings  for  the  9-months  period. 
Over  one-half  of  the  total  earnings  of  the  3 
banks  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  was  derived 
from  acceptances,  while  over  40  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  banks  came  from  United 
States  securities.  Nearly  28  per  cent,  of 
the  total  earnings  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  came  from  warrants,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
likewise  reporting  considerable  amounts 
earned  from  this  source. 

"Of  the  total  expenses  of  operation  for 
the  9  months,  about  27  per  cent,  went  as 
compensation  to'  bank  officers  and  a  slight- 
ly smaller  proportion  as  salaries  to  the 
clerical  staff  of  the  banks.  The  latter 
item  shows  a  large  increase  for  the  third 
quarter,  due  no  doubt  to  the  increase  of 
force  made  necessary  by  the  installation  of 
the  new  clearing  system.  The  aggregate 
amount  paid  during  the  9  months  by  the 
banks  for  the  support  of  the  Federal  \U  - 
serve  Board  was  $151,024.96,  or  over  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  of  operation 
of  the  banks.  Rent  for  the  9-montlis 
period  totaled  $120,543.34,  or  about  9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  while 
other  large  specified  items  in  the  order  of 
t  heir  importance  were  postage,  printing  and 
stationery,  and  directors'  fees.  The  total 
current  expenses  slated  above  are  exclusive 
of  $131,939.89  expended  for  additional 
furniture  and  equipment,  and  of  $121,- 
229.34  paid  for  (lie  printing  and  shipping 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes." 

THE  STEEL  TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

In  the  matter  of  current  prosperity  for 
the  steel  trade,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist,  contends   thai   there  are 


A  Long  Look  Ahead 

A  stage  has  been  reached  in  this  bull 
market  when  it  is  desirable  for  investors 
to  look  further  than  the  immediate 
future. 

To  regulate  your  investment  position 
properly,  you  should  have  a  fair  under- 
standing not  merely  of  the  possibilities 
of  further  war  profits,  but  of  the  condi- 
tions which  will  govern  business  after 
the  war. 

We  have  outlined  our  views  on  prob- 
lems of  the  future  in  a  chart  with  an 
interesting  explanation. 

Send  for  Circular  S-9 

John  Muir  &  Po# 

V  SPECIALISTS  IN  v 

Odd  Lots       : 

MAIN    OFFICE,    61    BROADWAY.    N.  Y. 
Members       New      York      Stock     Exchange 


=MAKING  FRIENDS 


is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  selecting 
and  marketing  of  our  Farm  Mortgages. 
Our  conservative  and  careful  appraisals 
— our  straightforward  methods,  and  our 
superior  and  personal  service  have  made 
for  this  House  not  only  customers  but 
staunch  friends. 

Phenix  Mortgages  are  carefully  selected 
in  the  proven  sections  of  Oklahoma  and 
yield  Six  per  cent  with  maximum  safety. 
Obtainable  in  $500.00  amounts  and  up- 
ward.   Write  for  booklet  and  current  list. 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


a°rrr:  Mortgages 
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The  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act 

Our  booklet  containing  the 
full  text  of  the  new  law 
with  our  comments  thereon 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Georae  M.  Forman  &  Co. 

(Founded  1885)       1 1  So.  La  Salle  Street.  CHICAGO 


Be  Sure  to  Watch  for  Our  Hand- 
some, Full-Page  Advertisement 
in  Next  Week's  Literary  Digest. 

W'H'a™  Rd>mpton  fpmpany 


MUNICIPAL   BONDS 

St.Louia  Chicago  Cincinnat 


Fiqst  Farm  Mortgag< 


J  L 


The  present-day  popularity 

Farm  Mortgages    as   investmer: 

makes  it  all  the  inore  urgent  th 

investors   buy   their    securiti 

,  from    recognized   sources  oru 

Our  experience  covers  8:j  years,  wiln< 

the  losn  by  an  investor  of  a  single  doll: 

Investigate  —  send  for  descriptive  parol 

let  "/v"  inn)  current  ofTarlnsBi 

We're  Ri,;ht  on  the  Ground. 

>  E.J.LANDER  6  CO 

'883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

C ..  pita!  .wtSurptiij  One  Half  Mrll.oo  Dallar-  J 
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misgivings  in  the  face  of  plenty,"'  that  the 
lade  already  "worries  about  after -war 
rospects."  Taxed  as  the  mills  now  are, 
)  capacity,  to  meet  current  demands,  this 
pud  hangs  ominously  on  the  horizon  for 
lose  who  have  eyes  to  see.  For  the  pres- 
et, however,  there  is  nothing  but  the  best 
usiness  ever  known  in  the  steel  trade. 
list  what  the  huge  expansion  has  been  in 
jtr  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  the  subjoined 
fegram    shows.      It    sets    forth    monthly 
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HOW   OUR  EXTORTS   IN    IRON  AND    STEEL 
HAVE    RISEN    SINCE    'I'm:     WAR     BEGAN. 

xports  from  January,  1914,  to  September, 
916.  Following  are  interesting  points 
i  the  article  printed  by  The  Annalist  to 
ocompany  this  table: 

"The    advance    orders,    amounting     to 
0,015,260  tons,  which  the  Steel  Corpora- 
ion  had  on  its  books  at  the  end  of  October, 
leant   that   the   mills   had   eight   months' 
ork  before  them  at  full  capacity.     This 
isult  is  obtained   by   reckoning  capacity 
lipinents  at  53,000  tons  per  day  and    al- 
j)vving    twenty-six    working    days    to    the 
month.     A  large  part  of  the  bookings  con- 
st of  export  orders,  and  from  the  course  of 
trrent  busing  it  is  evident  that  contracts 
Jill  be  pressed  upon  the  corporation  from 
reign  buyers  for  some  time  to  come. 
"How  long  will  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
nue  to  clamor  for  American  steel?      Will 
le  end  of  the  war  see  a  continuance  of  the 
emendous  demand,  or;will  there  quickly  be 
reverse  current  to  the  producers  of  En- 
land  and  Germany?     These  are  questions 
bich    occasion    a    great    deal    of    thought 
long    stccl-makers.      Chairman      E.     H. 
i r_\   of  the  Steel  Corporation  told  mem- 
rs    of    the    American    Iron    and    Steel 
statute  at  St.  Louis  a  fortnight  ago  that 
was  plainly  a-  time  for  caution  and  sun - 
■pping  as  to  the  future.      In  spite  of  the 
igencies    of    war,    developments    are    ap- 
aring  in  the  steel    industries  of   the   bel- 
erent    nations,  including   France,   which 
fered  great  losses  from  the  German  in- 
sion,  which  supply  food  for  study. 
'The  fact  stands  forth  that  England  and 
rmany  have  not  gone  back,  but,  on  the 
ltrary,   have  gone  forward  in  steel-   and 
a-maldng   in    the   years   of    war.      Data 
sented  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Associ- 
:  )ii    of    German    Steel    and    Iron   Manu- 
I  Hirers  show  that  German  mills  will  pro- 
Isein  1916  more  of  both  products  than  in 
•).  while  operations  for  several  months 
1  e  been  on  a.  scale  equal  to  82  per  cent,  of 
1    pig-iron  output  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
v   1  production  of  the  record  year  of  1913. 
1  »rmation    as    to    details    of    England's 
■rations  this  year  is  not   obtainable,  but 
available     records     indicate     that     the 
lion  will  manufacture  more  steel  than  in 
1    other  year,  and  that  the  pig-iron  otit- 
I    will  be  greater  than  in  any  year  except 

Of  course,   the  bulk  of  the  steel  turned 
by    both    England    ami    Germany    is 


4S  into  the  making  of  war  material, 
tins  condition  has  current  application 
'•  t  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
ation  iu  respect  to   these  countries  is 


Get  This   Handsome   Set    Of 


'The  Toy  Like  Structural  Steel" 


There's  a  world  of  fun  in   this  big    Ere<  tor 
No.  4  Set.   It  brings  your  boy  right  into  the 
boy  world  of  Erector  Toy  Engineering, 
the  new  play  that  thousands  of  live-wire 
boys  will  enjoy  this  year. 

When  you  give  him  the  set,  In*  is  eligible  for 

free  membership  in 

The  Gilbert  Institute  of  Erector  Engineering 

Then  he  can  win  Fame,  Degrees  of  Honor  and  other  Rewards 
by  reproducing  great  engineering  teats  with  Erector.     He  will  be 
like  a  real  engineer,  and   possibly  win  the   Diploma  of  the  highest 
honor,  "  Erector  Master  Engineer."  and  the  rewards  that  go  with  it — 
a  Gold  Fraternity  Pin,  a  good  salaried  position  iin  or  near  your  home  tov  n 
with  us  during  the  holiday  season,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  showing  what 
you  have  accomplished. 

With  Erector  he  can  build  all  kinds  of  machinery,  buildings,  bridges,  aeroplanes 
and  many  other  things. 

Get  These  Big  Exclusive  Advantages  in  Erector 


1.  The  only  Actual  Structural  Steel  Toy. 

2.  The  lapped,  interlocking  edges  of 
Erector  Girder  (an  exclusive  patented 
feature)  enable  you  to  build  four-sided 
and  square  columns.  3.  Each  piece  is, 
stamped  accurately  out  of  steel.  4.  Each 
part  scientifically  made;  correct  in  de- 
sign and  proportion.  5.  More  parts  for 
building,  strongest  and  largest  models. 
6,  Every  essential  engineering  part.  7. 
Anything  mechanical  can  be  duplicated 
with  Erector.  8.  Big,  reinforced  steel 
wheels,  grooved  and  hubbed  for  every 
engineering  purpose.  9.  You  can  make 
big,  strong  models,  some  20  ft.  long,  that 


will  hold  a  man.    10.  A  sturdy  F.lr.  trie 
Motor  conies  with  most  sets  and  will  lift 
200  lbs.  when  properly  geared.  Scientif- 
ically constructed    by   experts.      More 
than  a  toy.     Operates  with   Reversing 
Switch    Base,    Control    Switch,   Mulu- 
geared    Motor    Box.      11.    Three    big 
Manuals,  showing  over  500  exceptional 
mechanical  models.     In  addition  to 
those  illustrate  1  thousands  of  other 
models    can    be    built,    depending 
only  upon 
skill,  for 
ical  but 
Erector. 


can    oe    omit,   depending 
on   your  originality   and        M 
■  there  is  nothing  median-     /' 
e .in  In-  duplicated  with 


I  WILL  send  free,  a  copy  of  November  "Erector 
Tips,"  my  boys'  magazine,  which  tells  all  about 
Erector  Toy  Engineering  and  the  $5000  Prize  Con- 
test— als^j  my  new  book  "How  to  Become  a  Master 
Engineer."    Write  for  huth  copies  now! 


No.  4  is  the  most  popular  aet  because  it  has  big  girder-. 
large  and  small  wheels,  shafting,  base  plates. angle  irons, 
pinions,  pulleys,  gear  wheels,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  the 
wonderful  electric  motor  which  lifts  200  lbs.  wlie  n  properly  geared. 
More  than  a  thousand  good  models  can  be  built  with  this 
set     In  hardwood  cabinet.    Price  $5 — in  Canada,  J7. so. 


ErectorTov  Engineering 

FOR      BOYS 

"ITS  GREAT  FUN  _  ITS  REAL  ENGINEERING" 


EasES 


(Zfr<-Cfr/*x'/p*"t' 


THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY 

125  Fox  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Absolute  Security 

LIBERAL   INTEREST 

You  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  very  unusual 
precautions  we  take  in  getting  for  our  clients 
better  mortgage  investments  than  those  ordi- 
narily offered.  We  invite  investigation  of  our 
nun  and  methods.     Write  for  details. 

If  we  run  secure  your  inquiry 
We  trill  secure  your  confidence 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     1 
American  b.'  me  where  educati  n  and  culture  arc  tr 


Atlanta.  CGa 


Vto 


lijndt 


Pays  better  than  a  Ck>\  eminent 

bond  and  just  as  safe.  Accepted 

by  Government  as  security  [01 

l'ostal  Savings   Bank    deposits 

No  income  tax.   Write  for  Book' V; 

F  ."Bonds  of  Our  Country.  '  FREE- 

NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


Dept.    6 


Columbus,  Ohio 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM    MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on  producing 
lanns  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  List  No.  50  describing  some  very  attractive 
Offerings  will  be  scut  upon  request. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  Bankers 


DANFORTH  &  CO 

Founded  A.D.  1S5S 
WASHINGTON 


ILLINOIS 


<      k 

TesTbesTos 

Automobile 

Brake  Lining 


TEST  BESTOS  insures  perfect  brake  control. 
Brakes  never  fail,  never  slip  when  brake 
bands  are  lined  with  Testbestos.  There  is  no 
sense  of  strain  when  driving  in  tight  places. 

Tell  the  garage  man  to  reline  your  car's 
brakes  with  Testbestos.  Or  write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  nearby. 

AMERICAN  ASBESTOS  COMPANY,  Norristowo,  Pa. 
Look for  the  red  J  restbestos. 
— >            11  1-             1 —  — 
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In  the  manufacture  of 
Packard  pleasure  cars 
and  trucks,  welding 
plays  an  important 
Part.  Illustration 
shows  operator  welding 
a  vital  part  where 
strength  and  neatness 
are  essential. 


Better,  stronger    metal 
products  at  lower  cost 

In  the  manufacture  of  nearly  every 
metal  product,  large  or  small,  there  are 
threat  possibilities  for  making  it  simpler, 
stronger  and  neater,  and  at  reduced  cost. 
Wherever  bolts,  rivets  or  threaded 
joints  are  now  used — in  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery,  metal  furniture, 
tools,  pipe-lines  or  what  not — investi- 
gation may  show  a  real  need  for  welding. 
Practically  every  leading  American  in- 
dustry makes  extensive  use  of  the 

•'Z-PROCESS 

Oxy-acetylene  welding1  fuses  two  pieces  of  metal  at 
intense  heat  into  one  piece  with  all  the  strength  of 
the  original  metal  itself. 

Any  average  workman  who  understands  metals  can 
easily  learn  to  do  efficient  work  quickly.  We  furnish 
high-grade  welding  apparatus  for  $60  (Canada,  $75) ; 
Prest-O-Lite  acetylene  service  and  special  blow-pipe 
for  cutting  metals  at  extra  cost. 

Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene,  in  convenient 
cylinders,  backed  by  the  universal  Prest-O-Lite  sys- 
tem of  exchanging  empty  tanks  for  full  ones,  insures 
better  welds,  quicker  work  and  lower  operating  costs. 
It  avoids  the  initial  outlay  and  depreciation  incurred 
in  making  crude  acetylene  in  carbide  generators. 
Makes  the  outfit  truly  portable  for  use  inside  or  out- 
side the  shop. 

Saves  Broken  or  Worn  Parts 

Thousands  of  factories,  mines  railroads,  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops  and   garages  are  now  employing  this  profit- 
pracesa  for  quick    repairs   to  broken  tools   and  ma- 
chinery.   One  single  repair  job,  by  avoiding  delays  and  the 

of  a  new  part,  may  easily  save  you  the 
entire  cost  of  the  outfit. 

The  experience  of  other  users  may  give  you 
many  suggestions.    Literature  on  request. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

U.S.  Main  Office    and  Factory 

862  SPEKUU  AY.  IND]  \\  M'OLIS 
Canadian   Main  Ofl  kCtors 

"   i  '    K,   Ml  KKII  I'/.V  OBT. 


that  under  the  stress  of  war  manufacturing 
capacity  lias  been  maintained  close  to 
normal,  which  will  leave  them  at  the  end 
of  1  lie  conflict  in  position  to  turn  immediate- 
ly to  the  production  of  steel  for  commercial 
purposes  on  an  enormous  scale. 

"The  German  association's  report  gives 
room  for  an  estimate  that  her  steel  pro- 
duction this  year  will  approximate  15,- 
1.00,000  tons,  *  compared  with  13,2:57,645 
tons  in  1915,  14,973,000  tons  in  1914,  and 
18,958,000  tons  in  1913.  In  May,  June, 
and  July,  the  German  plants  turned  out 
4,097,562  tons,  at  the  annual  rate  of  16,- 
390,248  tons.  Official  statistics  of  Great 
Britain  are  available  only  up  to  Jan.  1, 
L916,  but  they  show  that  8,350,944  tons  of 
si  eel  ingots  were  made  in  1915,  against 
7,835,113  tons  in  1914  and  7,663,876  tons 
in  1913.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
greater  pressure  was  brought  upon  the 
mills  this  year  than  last,  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  output. 

"Our  export  figures  show  that  the 
United  States  has  inherited  the  bulk  of  the 
world  business  done  by  these  countries, 
and  the  prominent  place  taken  by  this 
country  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
nine  months  ended  with  September  exports 
from  our  posts  amounted  to  4,358,763  gross 
Ions,  if  this  pace  is  continued  throughout 
the  year,  close  to  5,000,000  tons  will  have 
been  shipped,  which  will  bring  our  exports 
approximately  to  a  parity  with  Germany's 
in  the  year  before  the  war.  Our  steel  ex- 
ports this  year  have  been  phenomenal. 
There  is  not  a  month  but  reflects  a  grow- 
ing demand.  In  the  following  table  the 
progress  from  $51,643,807  in  January  to 
nearly  $91,000,000  in  October  is  snown: 

MONTHLY  EXPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  AND 
MANUFACTURES 


1916 

January. . . . 

.  $51,643,807 

February. . . 

.r)4,15.'),:iHti 

March 

58,300,297 

April 

.     58,722,411 

72,918,913 

.     76,257,884 

July 

.    70,745,162 

.     86,296,703 

September.. 

.     90,895,592 

October. . . . 

November. . 

December . . 

1915 
$18,053,421 
16,470,751 
211,985,505 
25,302,649 
26,536,612 
31,730,132 
35,892,106 
37,726,657 
38,415,180 
43,602,741 
48,056,220 
45,825,277 


1911, 
$16,706,836 
16,520,260 
20,551,137 
20,639,569 
19,734,045 
18,927,958 
16,737,552 
10,428,773 
12,531,102 
16,455,832 
15,689,401 
14,939,613 


1913 
$25,141,409 
24,089,871 
27,221,210 
27,123,044 
26,718,970 
25,228,546 
24,170,704 
23,947,440 
22,831,437 
25,193,887 
20,142,141 
22,115,701 


"Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  the 
export  figures  and  the  orders  on  the  books 
of  steel-makers  show  that  the  present  is 
being  made  the  most  of.  Following  a  set- 
back in  the  hot  months  of  the  summer,  the 
Steel  Corporation  brought  its  steel  works 
back  to  capacity  in  September,  and  its  blast- 
furnaces up  to  capacity  in  October.  In 
this  month  the  corporation's  blast-furnaces 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years  were 
brought  up  to  100  per  cent. 

"In  considering  the  prosperity  of  the 
steel  trade  there  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  export  business 
at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  trade,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  the  American 
steel  and  iron  industry.  While  foreign 
buying  has  been  in  great  volume  and  at 
high  prices,  the  domestic  consumer,  has 
followed  closely,  being  able  and  willing  to 
meet  high  prices  because  of  the  demand  in 
commercial  lines.  Prices  for  a  number  of 
the  major  products  have  never  been  higher 
than  they  are  now,  as  one  of  the  charts 
shows.  Forging  billets  were  quoted  this 
week,  f.  o.  b.,  Pittsburg,  at  $75  a  ton, 
compared  with  $45  a  ton  a  year  ago.  Pig 
iron  at  $24  a  ton  makes  a  sharp  contrast 
with  a  price  of  $15.25  last  November,  and 
wire  rods  at  $60  aro  $25  a  ton  above  the 
level  a  year  ago.  The  expansion  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Sleel  Corporal  ion's  blast- 
furnaces  indicates  the  trend  in  pig  iron. 
Buying  in  the  last  fortnight  has  added 
dollars  instead  of  the  customary  cents  to 
quotations  for  iron,  and  the  trade  'Ms- 
cusses  gloomily  the  possibility  that  steel- 
mill  operations  may  be  hampered  seriously 
In  lore  spring  by  an  actual  shortage  of  tho 
essential  basic  material." 
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See  Hawaii  NOW 

HAWAII,  land  of  enchant- 
ment, where  pleasure  and 
romance  lurk  in  each  woody 
precinct  of  palm  and  pine,  and 
sights  and  thrills  of  abiding  in- 
terest all  combine  to  make  a 
trip  there  now — 

the  realization  of  your 
fondest  travel  dreams 

New  and  Improved  Service 

"The  Floating  Palace  of  the  Pacific" 

S.  S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

(Length  525  ft.;  width  63  ft.; 

speed  24  knots;  Government 

license,  800  passengers) 

Sailings  from  San  Francisco,  Nov.  27; 

Doc.  15;  Jan.  4-23;  Feb.  12;  Mar.  5-23- 

( From  Los  Angeles  one  day  later) 

Only  4   Nights  at  Sea !     Stopovers 

at  Hilo,  affording  day  and  night  view, 

Volcano  Kilauea. 

Fares  on  application. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter. 

H.  A.  Jackson 

General  Traffic  Manager 
703  Call  Bids ..  San  Francisco 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed  in  ewj 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Is  your  car  hard  to  start? 
Does  It  slow  down  on  hills? 
Do  you  havo  to  change  gears  to 
"second"  or  does  It  fail  to  "pick  up"  on 
grades?  Do  lower  rated  h.  p.  cars  pass 
yours  on  hills?  Does  the  engine  "knock  *? 
Do  you  frequently  have  your  valves  ground? 
Do  your  cylinders  load  up  with  carbon  in  a 
hurry?  Is  your  motor  excessive  on  fuel  and 
oil?  Is  It  poor  on  compression?  Does  it 
waste  power  through  incomplete  combus- 
tion? Inefficient  pitton  ring*  are  the caUte 
of  all  these  trouble*. 

K-P  THREE  PIECE  PISTON  RINGS 

are  guaranteed  to  remedy  all  the  above 
troubles.  K-P  Rings  positively  harness  ever* 
ounce  of  power.  There  are  so  many  reason! 
why  K-P  Rings  are  superior  io  all  others 
that  we  suggest  that  you  send  lor  our  ire< 
book  '  Economy  and  Power." 
All  up-to-date  Jobbers  and 
dealers  sell  K-P  Rings 

KEYS  PISTON  RING 
COMPANY 

3002  Olive  St. 
St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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Mister  Man  and  Mister  Manager 


MR.  MAN  lives  in  our  town.  He 
has  lived  there  quite  a  while. 
He  direets  a  business  that  is 
marking  time,  but  he  does  not  know 
it.     That's  why  he's  Mr.  Man  perhaps. 

His  salesmen  plod  listlessly  from  the 
Can 't-See-Yous  to  the  Nothing  Doings. 
They  live  on  crumbs. 

He  advertises  now  and 
then,  but  if  you  should 
ask  about  his  follow-up 
he  would  not  understand. 
To  him  a  postage  stamp 
presents  no  opportunities. 

His  stock  clerk  brushes 

obwebs  from  the  shelves. 

Printed  matter  long  since 

obsolete  lies  in  yellowed 

wrappers. 

But  he  is  not  the  only 
Mr.  Man.  You  may 
enow  his  counterpart. 

Mr.  Manager  also  lives 

n  our  town.  He  has  lived 

here  quite  a  while  as  well. 
~lc    manages   a   business 

hat  is  growing  fast.    Per- 

saps  that's  because  he's  Mr.    Manager. 

His    salesmen    are    keen    and    bright. 

le  paves  the  way  for  them  with  Multi- 

raphed  letters  and  printed  folders  and 


Multigraph  Senior — Electrically  driven  ami 

completely  equipped  for  high-grade  printing 
with  printers'  ink,  type  or  electrotypes,  or  for 
producing  typewritten  letters  in  quantities. 
Prices  S670  to  $720.  Hand  driven  models, 
$200  up.     Easy  payments. 


they're  on  the  jump  from  the  Expecting- 
Yous  to  the  Glad-You  've-Comes. 

He  advertises  persistently  and  his 
follow-up  is  what  it's  named.  To  him 
a  postage  stamp  is  a  golden  opportu- 
nity.     His  mailing  lists  are  busy  every 

minute. 

His  stock  clerk  never 
saw  a  spider.  With  their 
Multigraph  they  need 
only  print  the  actual 
quantities  they  need.     So 

dead  forms  are  unknown 
and  age  can  not  creep 
upon  their  printed 
matter. 

But  he  is  not  the  only 
Mr.  Manager.  And 
these  are  not  the  only 
things  he  accomplishes 
with  his  right-hand  aid, 
the  Multigraph. 

You  know  his  counter- 
part —  if  you  know  a 
Multigraph  user  most 
anywhere.  And  the 
Mr.  Manager  you  know 
will  gladly  tell  you  of 
his  Multigraph  accom- 
plishments, if  you'll  ask 
him;  or  we'll  gladly  tell  you  of  those 
of  many  others,  if  you'll  ask  us. 

And  either  way,  as  a  Mr.  Manager, 
you'll  see  the  possibilities. 


Produces  real  printing  and  form -typewriting,  rap/d/x 
economically,  private fy.  in  your  own  establishment  A 

You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 


The  Multigraph,    1811    E.   40th   St..   Cleveland 
Tell  me  more  about  Multigrapli  possibilities. 

Name  

Official  Position  

Firm 

Street  Address 

Town State 


I  no 
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You  May 

Either 

prMT  Aw|y,n»  ■en| 

IYL1 1 1  on  Purchase  Price 


For  Cash  or  on 
Easy  Payments 


Agenuine  vi  sible 
writing:  Under- 
wood  Type- 
writer, inser- 
ted condition 
"guaranteed 
for  5  years. 
Think  of  mak- 
ing     it      this 
Christmas  gift 
~-for  initial  cost 
of  $3!   This  guar- 
anteed. Underwood 
on  10  Days'  Free 
Trial!    An   Instrue-    Ta 
Hon  Boole  Free  that  will 
enable  anyone  to  learn  to 
operate  the  simple,  swift  Un-  ^*"5»**" 
derwood  in  one  day's  time.    If  not  com.      JQ 
pietely  satisfied,  send  typewriter  back  at  rj»v«' 
our  expense.    If  you  retain  it— pay  bal-  {?  ™ 
ance  in  small,  convenient  amounts.    Or  *1  r.e  *j 
rent  it  at  low  monthly  rates.    After  6Trial 
months,  all  the  rent  paid  is  deducted  from  pur- 
chase price,  if  you  buy  it.    PRICES  ARE  LESS 
THAN  %  THE  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICE! 

Send  Us  Your  Name  and  Address 
at  Once — This  Christmas  Offer  is 

Limit aA  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
lmiiea  UNDERWOODS  we  can  offer  on 
these  remarkably  liberal  terms!  If  you  want  to 
get  the  highest  type  of  typewriter  for  your  own 
use— or  want  to  give  one  as  a  present  to  your 
son  or  daughter— your  wife  or  husband,  on  these 
terms,  write  ns  today!  ASK  FOR  CHRIST- 
MAS OFFER  NO.  58 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34-36  W.Lake  St.  (Est.  1892)  Chicago,  111. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

Do  You  Want  a 
Salary  Boost? 

Then  write  to  us  and  learn  what  we've  got 

to  tell  you.    Learn  what  astonishing 

things  have  been  done  for  15,000  men  and 

women  by  Harrington  Emerson's 

great,  new  Course  in  Personal 

Efficiency.    A   course   which 

opens  the  way  to  a  successful 

future  and  greater  power.  One 

man  says  this  course  produced 

far  him  an  increased  business  of 

'",6,000  in  one  year.    Another  de- 

I  ares  it  to  be  worth  $2'>,000  tohim. 

tiary  boosts  of  60  per  cent  with 

more  to  come  are  common.    Men 

declare  that  they  are  twice  as  efficient  as  they  were. 

Learn  Personal  Efficiency 

You  can  get  it  right  at  ho*ie.  During  your  spare 

hours  you  can  learn  tho3e  things  which  have  done  so 
much  for  others.  "It's  worth  100  times  what  it  costs," 
B  one  enthusiastic  student.  "Increased  my  capac- 
ity 200  per  cent"  says  another.  And  6t ill  another:  "I 
made  $2,700  out  of  my  small  investment." 

IVfi /*»  Tn#5i»i/  A  postal  or  a  letter  brings 

WrllC    m  OUay  the  free  book, "Where  Is  the 
Coming  From?"    N  .  matter  what,  you  are  doing;  now  or 

what  you  are  earning  now  -even  if  you  are  n  Jlfl.O'JUa  year  man 

or  worldng  for  flu  per  week— yon  n*-»-d  thin  book-    fjet  it  and 
read  it.    Ltorj't  pass  up  tbia  opportunity.    Wr;te  at  once. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company 

30  Irving  Place    Dept.  2408  D  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN   FRONT 

November  9. — Near  Sailly-Saillisel  the 
French  complete  small  local  operations 
to  strengthen  their  position,  clearing 
some  German  positions  and  taking  a 
few  prisoners. 

November  10. — In  the  first  general  air- 
battle  of  the  war,  where  the  fighting 
was  done  by  large  squadrons  of  air- 
planes on  each  side,  forty-two  British, 
French,  and  German  aircraft  are  re- 
ported brought  down  after  the  battle 
had  raged  for  several  horns  over  many 
miles  of  the  Western  front.  According 
to  official  statements,  says  London,  the 
Allied  airmen  disposed  of  twenty-five 
German  machines  and  lost  seventeen. 
Not  all  the  machines  reported  as  driven 
down  are  destroyed,  however. 
Near  Le  Transloy  the  French  capture  a 
few  German  trench-elements,  and  re- 
pulse a  severe  counter-attack. 
British  naval  fliers  raid  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge,  dropping  a  number  of  bombs 
on  the  harbor  and  submarine-shelters, 
with  "satisfactory  results,"  reports 
London. 

November  11. — North  of  the  Somme  fresh 
successes  are  reported  for  the  Allies, 
as  the  French  retake  part  of  Sailly- 
Saillisel  village  and  the  British  take 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Regina  trench, 
south  of  the  Ancre. 
London  reports  that  in  the  continuation 
of  the  great  battle  in  the  air,  twenty- 
five  more  planes  fall  on  the  Western 
front.  One  of  the  French  machines 
crosses  into  Germany  and  drops  a 
number  of  bombs  upon  the  railway 
station  at  Offenburg  across  the  Rhine, 
while  British  aviators  hit  three  German 
trains,  doing  much  damage. 

November  12. — British  and  French  avia- 
tors carry  the  war  again  into  Germany 
as  they  raid  the  steel-works  at  Volk- 
ingen,  in  the  Rhine  Province  northwest 
of  Saarbriick.  More  than  five  tons  of 
bombs  are  dropt.  Wehrden  and  Forbach 
are  also  bombarded. 
After  a  prolonged  engagement  with  hand- 
grenades,  the  French  drive  the  last  of 
the  Germans  from  Sailly-Saillisel,  and 
move  into  a  position  to  attack  St. 
Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  South  of  Bernay  a 
German  attack  which  had  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  French  trenches  is 
thrown  back. 

November  13. — The  British  take  a  five- 
mile  front  in  the  German  line  near  the 
Ancre,  capturing  St.  Pierre  Divion 
and  Beaumont-Hamel,  with  3,000  pris- 
oners, as  the  Germans  are  taken  by 
surprize  in  the  early  morning  mist. 

November  14. —  Continuing  the  advantage 
gained  along  the  Somme  yesterday,  the 
British  take  Beaucourt-sur-Ancre  with 
5,000  prisoners  thus  far  counted,  and 
more  being  transported  to  the  collecting- 
stations.  Berlin  admits  considerable 
losses.  A  local  advance  is  also  made 
east  of  Warlencourt,  gaining,  says  Lou- 
don, practically  all  the  immediate  ob- 
jectives. 

November  15.— German  troops  take  the 
offensive  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme 
and  succeed  in  forcing  their  way  back 
into  the  outskirts  of  Pressoire,  as  well 
as  taking  some  advance  positions  from 
the  French  on  the  edge  of  the  St. 
Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  North  of  the 
Ancre  a  British  advance  is  noted,  win- 
ning positions  east  of  the  Butte  de 
Warlencourt  and  totaling  5,G78  prison- 
ers since  Monday  morning. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

November  1 1.     Further  gains  are  reported 

c..„   <i...    14. .t: 4  „ „..  i : :..    ,i 
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Coward 

Shoe 


ft£&.  0.   i.   PAT.  OF*  * 


Eases  the  Bunion 

This  special  bunion  shoe  is  designed 
to  give  comfort  and  ease  to  the 
sensitive  bunion  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  trim  appearance.  It 
has  a  pocket  shaped  into  the  leather 
right  where  the  bunion  protrudes 
which  protects  it  from  friction. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 


The   Key  To  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your   Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember,  lean 
make  your  mind  aninfallibleclassified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  name*;, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember'  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  754  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  III 


Baker's  Bedside  and  Reading  Table 

A  wonderful  household  convenience 

adaptable  for  many  different  uses. 

A  Great  Comfort  For  The  Sick 

Interesting  Catalog  Free.     Send  For  It. 

J.  R.  BAKER  CO.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

'Makers  of  Useful  FurnitureSpeeialties 


A  BIG  JOB 

for 

YOU 


BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive    Accountants    command    big  salaries.     Thousands  of  I 
need  them.     Only  2.(100    Certified    Public  Accountants  In  It.  B.      »J 

sra  earning  98,000  to  $10,000  a  year.      We  train  you  qutcKiy  ny  mt 

»rmre  time  forC.  P.  A.  Hxnminatlons  or  executive  accounting  poM' 
Knowledge   »f    Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to    begin     wo   prepait 
from  ground    up.    Courso    personally     supervised    by    Wrn.    *■,',.,„ 
1,1,.  M  .  <:.  P.  A.    (ex-Secretary  Illinois    Slate  Board  of  Kxamli  .■  « 
Accountancy  ,  and  large  staff  of  e rt».  Low  t fee     ess; 

Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
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( !arso  region  as  small  advances  are 
made  to  straighten  out  their  lines 
south  of  Goritz. 
Austrian  seaplanes  attack  Padua,  accord- 
ing to  Vienna,  dropping  bombs  on  the 
railway  station  and  the  barracks,  doing 
considerable  damage.  The  machines 
return  safely. 

November  12. — On  the  Julian  front  the 
Italians  consolidate  Hill  .'509,  near  which 
they  find  another  enemy  six-inch  gun 
which  had  been  abandoned.  Twenty 
additional  prisoners  are  taken. 

November  14. — Berlin  reports  that  Italian 
losses  in  the  campaigns  of  Castagnie- 
vizza,  on  the  Isonzo,  reach  15,000. 
The  source  of  the  news  is  stated  to  be 
Vienna. 

November  15. — Rome  admits  having  to 
evacuate  some  of  the  trenches  at  San 
Marco,  east  of  Goritz,  after  repulsing 
five  Austrian  attacks  on  an  Italian 
salient  at  Two  Pines  House.    . 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

November  9. — The  Roumanian  forces 
operating  in  the  Dobrudja,  with  the 
new  Russian  reenforcements,  retake 
Hirsova,  on  the  Danube,  driving  back 
the  lines  of  von  Mackensen.  In  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Russians  who  invaded  the 
country  to  help  the  Roumanians  con- 
tinue to  push  ahead.  They  are  re- 
ported to  be  five  miles  into  Hungary, 
having  passed  the  Belbor-Hollo  posi- 
tion, and  approaching  the  Mai'os  River. 
The  Austrian  forces  are  said  to  be  in 
retreat  before  them. 

November  10. — The  Servians  repulse  the 
Bulgars  and  succeed  in  holding,  says 
Paris,  the  strip  of  then*  own  country 
thus  far  recovered  at  the  bend  of  the 
Cerna  River. 
Fierce  fighting  is  reported  in  progress  for 
the  possession  of  the  Danube  Bridge  at 
Cernavoda,  as  the  Russo-Roumanian 
force,  under  General  Sakharoff,  suc- 
ceeds in  driving  the  Teutons  back  from 
the  Hirsova  position  evacuated  yester- 
day. Russian  forces  occupy  the  Dun- 
area  station  on  the  Danube  causeway, 
and  take  hundreds  ot  prisoners  and 
guns.  In  Transylvania  the  Roumanians 
are  forced  back  to  a  point  not  far  from 
Table  Butzi,  and  west  of  the  Buzeu 
Valley,  but  are  said  to  be  holding  their 
ground,  in  addition  to  making  slight 
gains  in  the  Prahova  Valley. 

November  11. — The  Servians  resume  the 
Macedonian  offensive  with  the  capture 
of  Polog,  and'other  strong  positions  on 
the  Chuke  ridge.  They  are  reported 
now  as  only  nine  miles  from  Monastir. 
The  Greek  King  agrees  to  the  Entente 
proposal  that  army  officers  be  per- 
mitted to  join  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment, provided  they  resign  first  from 
ihc  loyalist  forces.  King  Peter,  of 
Scrvia,  arrives  at  Athens  incognito. 
While  the  forces  of  von  Mackensen  slill 
hold  the  eastern  end  of  the  great 
Roumanian  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
the  troops  of  General  Sakharoff  take 
Ghisdarechti  and  Topal,  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  Cernavoda.  The 
tight  wing  of  the  Teuton  army  is 
shelled  from  the  sea  by  Russian  cruisers 
lying  off  Constanza.  Mangalia  is 
also  bombarded  by  the  Russian  fleet. 
The  Russo-Roumanian  forces  still  hold 
their  ground  in  Transylvania,  says 
London. 

fovember  12.— The  Servians  and  French 
again  rout  the  Bulgars  in  the  Cerna 
bend  and  continue  the  advance  north- 
ward after  the  capture  of  Polog.  All 
of  Culse  Hill,  which  may  mean  the 
^huke  mountain  range,  is  also  reported 
in  Servian  hands. 

The  Roumanian  forces  in  the  north  of 
the  Karpathians  open  a  new  drive 
mto  Transylvania,  taking  a  number  of 
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The  Man  Who  Shaves 
Himself,  says— 


a 


GZ 


out  of  the  old  habit — the  barber 
adopt  the  new—  shave  yourself, 
it's  the   simplest,   safest,  cleanest,   most 
economical  thing  in  the  world  to  do." 


mm 

GEM  DAMASKEENE  BLADES 


The  blade-saving,  smooth-shaving  GEM 
is  a  real  SAFETY  because  it  cuts  the  beard 
close  without  pulling  or  irritating  the  face 
— the  perfect  adjustment  of  frame  and 
handle  ensures  the  blade  being 
held  always  at  the  natural 
cutting  angle. 

GEM  Damaskeene  Blades  are  made 
of  the  finest  Damaskeene  steel — the 
keenest  blades  made,  and  stropping 
adds  to  their  keen  cutting  qualities. 
35c  for  7. 

All  Live  Dealers 

GEM    CUTLERY    CO.,  Inc.,    New  York 

Canadian  Branch:    591   St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 


$-100 


1 


Outfit  includes 
razor  complete 
villi  7  Gem  Dam- 
askeene Blades, 
shaving  and 
stropping  handles 
—all  in  handsome 
case. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York 

Recommendsteachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  aoout  schools.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maide.  i:mo, 
cloth,  372  pages.  Si. oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  JTew  Vcrk. 
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I  You  can  take  hills  on  high  | 

I  if    you    will    clean    your    cylinders   with  | 


Cures  80'  (    of  Your  Engine  Troubles 

That  knocking  in  your  engine — the  difficult v  you  have 

c-linibing  hills — poor  pick-up — lack  of  power  —  noisy  motor  — 
preignition — are  caused  by  carbon.  Use  Johnson  a  Carbon  Remover  and  yi>ur 
cugiue  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles  —quietly  and  full  of  "pep". 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

Five  minutes'  time  and  no  labor  required.    Lift  your  hood  ami 
pour  an  ounce  into  each  cylinder — go  to  bed     get  up  in  tbe  momitiixand 
drive  with  a  perfectly  clean  engine.    You  can  save  from  $3.00  to  *o.00 
over  aDy  other  method  without  loss  of  time  and  with  better  results. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

No  matter  how  much  you  use  or  how  you  use  it.  Johnson's 
Carbon  Remover  cannot  injure  any  part  of  your  motor.     You  could 
soak  your  engine  in  it  for  days  without  the  slightest  injury 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  by  prepaid  express  for  $1.00   (bill  or        J 
stamps)  enough  Johnson's  Guaranteed  Carbon  Hemover    „^*v 

four  -  cylinder        _y- 


to   thoroughly   clean   an   ordinary 
motor  three  limes. 


j     S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD.  Racine.  Wis.^*" 
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HANDSOMEST    AMERICAN    LIGHT-T 
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They  say: 

Mr.  John  Richards  of  the 
Royal  Auto  Club,  Lon- 
don, said: 

"Makes  the  world  all  level.1' 

Boston  Post,  7-9-16: 
"'HAL'  car  designed  for 
women  drivers." 

Indianapolis  News,  8-5-16: 
"Famous  for  its  'hold  the 
road'  quality." 

Boston  Herald,  6-25-16: 
"'HAL     TWELVE'    has 
low  upkeep." 

WashingtonTimes,  7-29-16: 
"The  Marvel  of  motordom." 
Jay  Bersh  says: 
"Just  like  a  rubber  band." 
Los  Angeles  Times,  9-3- 1 6 : 
"New  'HAL  TWELVE'  a 
wonder." 

Jim  Corbett  says: 
"I  know  it's  a  good  car,  say 
anything  you  want  to." 


We  say: 


The  "HAL  TWELVE"  is  built  to  be 
the  best  car  made  in  America. 

The  "HAL  TWELVE"  is  long,  low  and 
light.  The  springs  calculated  for  the  ex- 
act weight  and  length  of  the  car  produce 
luxurious  riding  qualities  and  safety. 

The  simple  body  lines  are  not  marred  by 
unnecessary  details.  The  refinements 
embody  characteristics  of  the  made-to- 
order  car. 

The  motor,  a  high-speed  twelve,  develops 
enough  power  to  meet  every  existing 
condition. 

The  "HAL"  will  out-demonstrate  any 
car  built. 

Six  body  designs,  $2385  to  #4250. 

THE  HAL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
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868  East  72nd  Street 

We  are  now  printing  a  story  of  the 
car  and  the  company — write  for  it. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


r-ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  NEW  YORK?- 

If  so,  write  us 

You  may  save  R.  R.  fare 

and  through  our  co-operative  booklet  can 
save  10%  on  purchases  and  expenses  without 
cost  or  obligation. 

All  we  desire  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
showing  you  some  of  our  S12,000,000  real 
estate  holdings.  For  full  information  address 

Bureau  of  Information 
WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO. 


261  Broadway, 


New  York 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


Cut  Your  Own  Hair 

You  can  now  cut  your  own  hair  when  and  how  you  please 
and  a=i  good  as  a  barber  can  do  it,  without  the  barber's 
bill,  if  you  use  an 

American  Safety  Hair  Cutter 

(McDonough's  Patent) 

omatlc  machine  in  not  a 
clipper.    Works  like  combing  your 
hair,  enabling  you   to  cut  your  own 
uickly  and  cheaply.     I      ani 

1 "       1  hi   ni       0  1    ■:   t  '"•    i"-  -,  .' 

I   fiiric-.  Future 
'   only  1  wo  cent     each. 

nK"'4j>s,'"'  ' !"  ""'  ■  

Lf    's  -    t    ional    rem   ■  a)    oi     blade       ( hitfit, 
ia/i,...  S  complete  with  «ix  blade--,  $2.00  po8< 
paid.     If  your  deali  upply 

end  the  money  today  or  wril  ■.nnation.   M 

I'  al  '  hn-i  ma  :  (,ift. 

Dealers  ami  Salesmen,  write  for  terms 
AMERICAN  SAFETY  HAIR  CUTTER  CO. 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Give  Your  Boy  Every 
Advantage 

Guide  and  guard  his  reading 
with  "the  biggest,  brightest, 
best  magazine  for  boys  in  all 
the  world."  It  helps  him  to 
attain  true  manhood.  It  is 
entertaining — instructive  — 
just  the  kind  of  magazine  to 
win  the  heart  of  any  live,  active,  clean- 
minded  boy  of  8  to  18  years. 

AmerkanBoy 

A  Christmas  Gift  that  Last*  All  Year 

Fascinatingfiction  by  world's  leadingwriters 
for  boys  —  inspiring — not  trashy  or  sensa- 
tional. Pages  for  the  outdoors  boy  by  Dan 
Beard ;  regular  departments  of  athletics ; 
how  to  get  strong,  how  to  make  money,  how 
to  do  and  how  to  make  things ;  electricity, 
inventions,  photography.  Covers  history, 
science,  famous  men— everything  a  boy  likes. 

$1.50  a  year.  ISc  a  copy  at  news-stand*. 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

5    American  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


mountain  peaks.  At  another  point, 
where  the  fighting  is  reported  to  have 
favored  each  side  in  turn,  the  Rou- 
manians lose  1,000  prisoners,  while 
advancing  later.  In  the  Transylvanian 
frontier  four  peaks  taken  are:  Mount 
Alumis,  Mount  Preotesele,  Mount 
Lupcei,  and  Mount  Fatamoarta. 

November  13. — After  two  days  of  fighting 
the  Servians  and  French  push  the 
Bulgars  back  seven  miles  southeast  of 
Monastir,  capturing  Iven. 
In  Transylvania  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  drive  back  the  Russo-Roumanian 
force,  retaking  Belbor,  Dicta,  and 
Arsulier. 

November  14. — General  von  Falkenhayn's 
forces  advance  further  into  Roumania, 
pushing  nearer  to  Kimpolung,  through 
the  Jiul  Valley,  and  taking  Bumbeshti, 
on  the  River  Alt.  All  is  quiet  in  the 
Dobrudja,  where  Bulgaria's  possession 
and  sovereignty  are  reported  recognized 
by  the  Central  Powers. 
The  Servians  win  the  heights  of  the 
Cerna  near  Tepavtsi,  despite  vigorous 
resistance  from  Bulgarian  and  German 
forces  opposing  the  advance  on  Mon- 
astir. 

November  15. — Berlin  admits  that  the 
Teutonic  lines  have  been  outflanked 
by  the  Servians  and  French  on  the  way 
to  Monastir,  retiring  on  the  plain 
directly  south  of  the  town.  Cegal,  east 
of  Monastir,  falls  into  Allied  hands. 

German  airplanes  bombard  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Bucharest,  also  firing  on  the 
population  with  machine  guns,  killing 
many,  says  London. 

General  Sakharoff  is  reported  within 
striking  distance  of  Cernavoda  and  the 
Danube  Bridge.  Boasic,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, nine  miles  north  of  Cernavoda, 
falls  to  the  Russo-Roumanians,  who 
push  near  to  Seimeni,  five  miles  further 
south.  In  the  Alt  and  Jiul  Valleys, 
the  Teutons  make  more  progress  on 
Roumanian  soil,  taking  about  1,830 
prisoners  and  many  guns.  Bucharest 
admits  a  retirement  toward  Salstruc 
and  Brezcui  in  the  Alt  Valley.  On 
the  Karpathian  line  the  Roumanian 
advance  into  Hungary  near  Oitoz  Pass 
continues,  with  the  taking  of  prisoners 
and  ammunition. 

THE    EASTERN   FRONT 

November  10. — By  a  sudden  drive  through 
the  two  and  a  half  mile  front  north  of 
the  Pinsk  Marshes,  the  Germans  cut 
the  Russian  first  line,  taking  nearly 
4,000  prisoners,  as  well  as  twenty-seven 
machine  guns,  according  to  admissions 
from  London.  The  fines  are  believed 
to  have  been  weakened  by  the  transfer 
of  troops  to  Roumanian  positions. 

November  12. — By  sustained  bombard- 
ment the  Germans  succeed  in  taking 
back  from  the  Russian  forces  some  o 
the  Russian  trenches  on  the  Nara 
yuvka,  which  have  changed  hands  in  tb 
last  two  or  three  days,  says  Londoii 
The  trenches  were  relinquished  onl. 
after  they  had  been  practically  de 
stroyed  by  German  high  explosives. 

November  15. — The  trenches  on  the  Nan 
yuvka,  recently  lost  by  the  Russiai 
to  the  German  forces,  are  reports 
regained  by  them.  They  are  locatt 
near  Slaventin. 

GENERAL 

November    10. — German    casualties   fro 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  compu 
bv  London  from  German   official  lis 
are   set   at  3,755,693.     Of   this   tot, 
910,234  were  Killed.     The  total  Germ' 
casualties    for    October    reach    199,6) 
officers  and  men,  of  which  34,321  w<> 
killed. 
A  report  is  received   in    London  fron  ' 
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graaf  to  the  effect  that  30,000  Bel- 
gians have  been  deported  into  exile 
by  the  German  authorities.  It  is 
stated  that  all  males  between  seventeen 
and  thirty  are  being  sent  in  eattle-cars 
to  Germany.  The  Pope  protests  the 
reported  action,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  makes  represen- 
tations concerning  it  to  Berlin. 

November  11. — Confirmation  of  the  ru- 
mored loss  of  the  Russian  dreadnought 
I  mperatritsa  Maria  is  given  in  an 
official  report  from  Sofia.  It  states 
that  the  new  vessel  was  sunk  by  a  mine 
explosion  near  Sulina,  or  Feodossia 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
It  was  launched  in  1914,  and  had  a 
22,500-1011  displacement. 

An  Austro-German  proclamation  call- 
ing for  a  volunteer  Polish  army  to 
fight  the  Russians  is  posted  in  Lublin 
and  Warsaw,  reports  Berlin. 

The  crew  of  the  American  steamer 
Columbian  arrives  in  Corufia,  Spain, 
with  the  report  that  the  vessel  was 
torpedoed  by  a  Teutonic  submarine  on 
November  8.  The  reports  that  the 
boat  had  sent  out  wireless  calls  for  help 
were  previously  disbelieved. 

Six  more  vessels  are  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marines, including  three  Norwegian,  two 
British,  a,nd  one  Danish. 

November  12. — It  is  reported  by  the  res- 
cued crew  of  the  American  vessel 
Columbian  that  the  boat  was  stopt  on 
November  0,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
and  kept  under  surveillance  for  two 
days,  when  the  crew  were  ordered  to 
leave  her,  and  she  was  torpedoed. 

November  13. — Ali  Dinar,  the  rebellious 
Sultan  of  Darfur,  is  killed  and  his 
forces  defeated  by  a  British  expedi- 
tionary force  in  the  Sudan.  Two 
hundred  prisoners  are  captured,  with- 
out any  British  losses. 

Three  more  British  steamers  are  sunk, 
and  one  Swedish  vessel  is  seized  and 
taken  into  a  German  port,  according 
to  admissions  from  London. 

Gen.  Sir  Sam  Hughes  resigns  as  Canadian 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense,  due 
to  friction  over  his  plans. 

November  14. — Berlin  issues  figures  setting 
the  losses  of  Allied  airplanes  on  the 
three  fronts  during  October  as  exceed- 
ing 100,  while  the  Germans  lost  17. 

New  reports  from  the  crew  of  the  lost 
Columbian  attest  that  the  vessel  was 
not  torpedoed,  but  sunk  by  German 
bombs  after  the  crew  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  Swedish  steamer,  with  what 
baggage  they  desired  to  save. 

The  Japanese  Government  yields  to  the 
joint  Anglo-American  request  that  the 
islands  seized  by  her  in  the  South  Seas, 
formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  be  not 
retained  after  the  war  as  Japanese 
territory.  The  belief  is  current  that 
they  will  be  ceded  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  territory  on  the  Shantung 
Peninsula. 

November  15.— British  airplanes  raid  a 
Turkish  camp  at  Maghdaba,  in  Egypt, 
dropping  400  pounds  of  explosive*  on 
enemy  storehouses. 

IN  MEXICO 

November  9.— Severe  fighting  between 
Carranza  and  Villista  soldiers,  with  the 
latter  victorious,  takes  place  near  Santa 
Kosalia,  according  to  reports  received 
at  El  Paso.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
Ojinaga  has  been  evacuated  bv  the 
Carranzista  garrison. 

November  10.— El  Paso  hears  that  Chi- 
huahua City  has  been  evacuated  on 
the  approach  of  Villa,  and  that  it  is  now 
W  the  hands  of  the  bandits.  General 
^nzales  asserts  that  the  city  is  still 
held  by  Carranza,  but  reports  Villista 
victories  in  the  vicinity. 


^/fn  yldvprtisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Cleanliness,  JltT^1* 

condition  of  absolute  cleanliness  the 
large  number  of  cars,  constantly  in  operation  in 
every  part  of  the  country  under  conditions  of 
dust  and  dirt  unavoidable  in  railroad  operation 
and  annually  accommodating  approximately 
twenty-five  million  passengers,  requires  an  elab- 
orate organization  trained  by  years  of  experience 
and  maintained  at  a  large  annual  expenditure. 

The  modern  Pullman  car  contains  everything 
essential  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  which  the 
best  experts  upon  these  subjects  have  been  able 
to  devise. 

After  every  trip  each  car  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  at  frequent  intervals  fumigated  in  accordance 
with  state  and  federal  standards. 

To  accomplish  this  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  cleaning  stations,  with  over  four  thousand 
yard  employes,  are  maintained  in  various  cities. 

By  such  thorough  and  consistent  effort  every 
Pullman  passenger  receives  the  greatest  possible 
protection  from  the  discomfort  of  dust  and  dirt 
usually  associated  with  railway  travel. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 


-SI 

U.  of  C.(Div.R) Chicago,  111.  u<<b.n 


For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


STUDY   AT   HOME 
Bbooom  a  lawyer  ard  bit- 
OMBMraits  yon.  l*irally  train- 

■ 


S3.OO0  to  $10,000  Annually 

Wi1  iruM'  ; ■  ,     You  can  train  at  home 

para  time.     W«  prepare  >■-  to  pa**  bar  ex- 
amination   in  any  state.     Y 
i  to   our    Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       IVjrrve 
I  of    LL.  B  Thousands 

dents    enrolled.     Low  Biu    L*jt 

Library    and  modern  course  in  Public  S.  ;  enroll 

now  .    (let  our  ralual  denee" 

foe  them — [low. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-FC,  Chicago 


LANDA"Preparedness"BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift— Model  result  of  23  years' 
experience  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse,  c.ird 
case,  memo  pad.  1017  calendar.  Identification  card  and 
photo  frame.  Madeof  finest  .soft, black  Seal  Grain  Leather. 
Will  l.toay  pocket  - 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


r; 


Compact,  thin,  flexible,  will  Gtan?  pocket—  for  buies 
r  gentlemen,  bizo  closed,  8x3  5-S  Inches;  open,  8  I-i  x 
3  5-8.  Special  Price,  direct  to  consumer,  50c.  $3.40  doz. 
-lostpaU.  Ordinarily  $1.00  each.  Any  name  or  monognmi 
u  23  kt.  gold  KiiKE.  Packed  In  handsome  grift  box,  con- 
taining one-raved  Xmas  card  and  tin.<el  cord. 

Landa  "Biltmore,*'same  infinestMorocco Leather.  Spe- 
cial Price,  direct  to  consumer.  $1.00.     It  orth  |S  :,0  each 
?  10.00  doz.  postpaid.    Order  either  kind  for  yourself  and 
nends    bend  today  draft,  M.  O.  or  postape  stamps.  Order 
thtvprddau  reectvtd.  Write  for  Lands  Xmas  Gifts  catalog. 

A.  Landa  &  Sons  Co.,  Mf rs,       Dept.  |7G,      Chicago 


|b  jfe       Postpaid 
W I 


Free  in 

23-kt.  Gold 

Fcr  L^Jirf   .inj 

GrntUmtn 


CKO  pcCetj 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Winte 
Toursj 


my? 


To  California 
Slid  Hawaii 

CPECIAL  Tours  leave  Chicago 
every  Saturday  evening  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  via  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North  Western 
Line. 

An  experienced  representative  ac- 
companies each  Tour.  All  Expense 
or  Independent  Travel — whole  or 
part  trip.  We  look  after  all  your 
travel  comforts.  Let  us  send  you 
"  Winter  Tours"  book  containing 
full  information  about  our  First 
Class  Tours. 

S.  A.  HUTCHISON,  Manager 
Department  of  Tours 
Room  206        226  W.  Jackson  St. 
CHICAGO  715 


.,;;.;;,;;.i!:sii„:;,:,  ;...,:.  \:,;;:ii,,..:.,;;i;:,.1,o:\,;s!tLidi.a]B:i:xs:i;i3i 

motel- 
COLLEGE  ARMS 

DE  LAND,  FLORIDA 

High  elevation  in  the  heart  of  ; 
Eastern  Florida.      Pure,  dry  I 
air.    Electric  light,  steam 
heat.       New    18     hole  I 
Coif  Course  {with  grass 
pulling  greens). 

Tennis,    Riding   and  i 
Driving. 
Open  January  1st 
Theo.  C.  Brooks,  Mgr-  | 
■ll!llil!!IIII!IIII!IM!IIIIIii![lIlIililllBii 


|  HAVANA  frTcfu Sa  I 

ss  A  city  with  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  = 

—  and  the  conveniences  of  today.  Splen-  — 

—  did  hotels;  a  delightful  tropical  cli-  — 
■=  mate.  Horse  racing  at  Oriental  Park.  = 

I  NASSAU  uffiSffiw  I 

—  Blue  skies  and  a  perfect  climate.  The  — 

—  ideal  place  for  polo,  motoring,  tennis  j-s 
=  and  surf-bathing.  Large  modern  = 
:s  hotels.  zz 

—  Sailings  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  — 
=  from  New  York.  =• 

|        MEXICO  | 

—  Regular  sailings  for  Progreso,  Vera  — 

—  Cruz  and  Tampico. 

Through  the  Panama  Canal  ~ 

=  West  Coast  ports  Central  America,  = 

—  and    Salina    Cruz,    Mexico,   direct,  — 

—  Regular  sailings.  Connections  at  — 
=  Cristobal  (Colon)  for  South  America  = 
=r  and  the  Orient.  ~ 
ss  Splendid  accommodations  on  roomy  — 
■■5  passenger  steamers,  sailing  under  tli?  — 
SS  American  flag.  For  literature  and .  = 
=  information  apply  ~ 

=         WARD    LINE  = 

=  Neiv  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  = 

=  Foot  of  Wall  Street,        New  York  = 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIillllllhl 


"FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

Delightful  Sail 

On  fine  steamers,  at  low  fares,  with  best 
service,  to  Jacksonville  from  Boston, 
Providence,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Tickets  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth 
on  steamer.  Send  for  particulars,  or  con- 
sult any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P.  TURNER,  G.P.A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"FINEST  COASTWISE  TRIPS  in  the  WORLD" 


Through  the  Florida  Everglades 

See  the  wild  beauty  and  strange  sights  of  trop- 
ical Florida  by  taking  the  Scemu  RouU-  through 
the  Everglades,  across  Lake  Okeechobee,  the 
largest  fresh  water  lake  in  this  region,  and  down 
the  beautiful  Calousahatchee  River,  Make  this 
trip  the  feature  of  your  sojourn  in  Florida.  Boat 
connects  Fort  Lauderdale  on  East  Coast  with  Fort 
Myers  on  West  Coast,  passing  en  route  through 
home  of  Seminole  Indians,  haunts  of  beautiful 
birds  of  plumage,  and  famous  Moorehaven  and 
LaBelle  farming  and  grazing  section.  Tourists 
should  include  this  attractive  and  unusual  trip 
in  their  plans.  Send  for  folder  and  rate  to 
FORBES  PIONEER  BOAT  LINES.  Inc.,  General 
Offices,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 


CUBA.  A  WINTER  PARADISE 

Title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64  page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
the  enchanting  island  of  Cuba  tent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  postage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 

Frank  Roberts,  G.  P.  A.  Suite  1114  42  Broadway,  New  York 


Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  will 
days.  Kstablished  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F,  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BE  EXCLUSIVE  in  your  holiday  gifts  and 
purchases.  Scenes  of  quaint  New  Orleans 
Latin  Quarter.  Dozen  photograph  prints 
(3x10)  postpaid  o  $5,00;  6  for  $3.00. 

The   I..        'i 
:i!7  Carondelct  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

D   A   BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
I    i  life.      I. earn 
ollection    B  Limited  field:  lit- 

tle competition. 

itable.    Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLI  I  1  ION  SI  RVICE, 
SB  .Mate  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN-WOMEN  WANTED.  flOOmonth. 
Government  jobs.  Vacancies  constantly. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  obtain- 
able. FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dent 
S  120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

LANTERN  SLIDES  of  all  kinds  made  to 
order  from  negatives,  prints,  or  any  other 
original.      15  years  experience.     References 

Circular  on  request. 
G.  R.  Swain,  A.M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  sui  passing  references. 
D.Swift,  329 Seventh  St.,  Washington,  I  I  I 


IDEAS    WANTED.—  Manufacturers   are 
:   for    patents  procured  through    me. 
books  with  list  hundreds  of  invention 
i   sent  free.      I  help  you  market  your 
on.     Advice  free.     R.   B.  Owen,  45 

Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECTAND  PAY. 

and   advice    FREE.      Rates  reason- 

ibli     Highest  references.  Bestresults.   Send 

' odel  i'.r  examination  and  opinion. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


At  the 

Rainbow's  End 

is  Nassau-Bahamas 

a    quaintly    foreign    colony, 

wonderfully  rich   in  the 

romantic    strangeness   and 

astounding   color   of  the 

Tropics. 

From  December  to  April  the  cli- 
mate is  that  of  June,  while  but  a 
short  distance  away,  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  being  racked 
unceasingly  by  storm.        / 

Wouldn't  a  month  or  two  in 
Nassau  with  its  marvelous  surf 
bathing,  big  game  fishing,  tennis 
and  golf,  be  a  holiday  to  remember  ? 

Wouldn't  you  come  home  won- 
derfully "fit"  ? 

Write  today  for  "Nassau-Ba- 
hamas"and  Hotel, Boarding  House 
and  Furnished  Villa  Register.  The 
time  to  go  is  this  winter,  and  the 
time  to  plan  is  NOW. 

Bahamas  Government  Agent 

450  Fourth  Ave.     New  York  City 


Minimal 

Two  luxurious  24  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  American  steamers  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  tours  on  the  highest  plane  of 
travel.  Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also  Tours  to  South  America, 
Japan  and  China  and  Australasia 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Phila.       Chicago      San  Francisco 


125.000  acre  game  preserve  on 
Georgia  Coast.near  Jekyl  Island. 
Wild  turkeys,  deer,  ducks,  and 
birds  in  abundance. 
Splendid  fishing  and  boating. 
Fine  motor  roads,  magnificent 
scenery,  climate  that  makes 
January  like  June. 

Golf  course  at  club. 
New  clubhouse  open  Dec.  10. 
Rates  upon  request.     Write  for 
free  descriptive  booklet. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 

New  York  and    North,  via  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway.  Address 


£ 


E.M.  Thorp,  Mgr. 
Townsend,  Ga. 


JAPAN-CHINA 

Two  Tours  leaving  in  the  Win- 
ter and  Summer.  Visiting 
Japan  during  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Season. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  — Small  Select 
Party  leaving  New  York  Feb.  3d. 
Visiting  all  points  of  interest. 
CALIFORNIA  AND  HONOLULU 
■ — Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Tours. 
Write  for  particulars  specifying  trip. 
GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD 
309  Fiflb  Ave,  N.  Y.  City    1115  Walnut  Si.,  Phila. 


WEST  INDIES-SOUTH  AMERICA 

Leisurely,  luxurious  travel 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


To  the  Tropics 
I % v  A  Cruise 


The  American  Express 
Travel  Department  an- 
nounces A  Cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  visiting  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica. 


24  restful  days  away  from  Winter  in 
the  romantic  American  Tropics. 

Luxurious  steamer  under 
tli  American  Flag.  Numer- 
ous shore  excursions. 


I 


$290   and  upwards 

Ask  for  Booklet. 
American  Express  Company 

'  66  Broadway,  New  York 

1  t_J   Phila.    Boston    Chicago    San  Francisco 
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REAL   ESTATE 


For  Sale 

NEW  FLORIDA   BUNGALOW 

Close  to  Bellair  Golf  Links 
and  hotel.  8  rooms,  2  baths; 
sleeping  porch, beautiful  trees. 
Pric£    low,    or    might    rent. 

DONALD  AI.VORD,  Owner 
4  I  7   McCormiek  Dlilg.  Chicago,  HI. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Best  stock  of  guaranteed  typewriters,    $10 
up.      Remingtons,   Olivers,    Monarchs,    1  n 
derwoods.       Factory  rebuilt   at  greal    co9l 
saving.       Write    for    our    catalog   No.  781'.. 
WHITEHEAD    TYPEWRITER  CO. 
186  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


DUPLICATING     DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS  GETTER,  $\  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  slue  01 
gelatine.  36,000  firm  use  it.  30  Days  Trial, 
Von  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin, 
Reeves  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 

A  MANUFACTURER    . 
wants  eight  high  grade  men  as  distributors  t< 
take  exclusive  rights  in  open  territory. 

REQUIREMENTS 
— some  experience  in  selling — good  person: 
appearance  —  car  owners  preferred  —  mus 
have  sufficient  capital  to  finance  themselvt 
while  developing  their  business — to  maintai 
their  own  office  and  start  with  a  small  initi; 
stock  of  merchandise. 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO., 
Desk  10,                          Newark,  New  .Terse: 


Nationally  known  firm  wants  a  few  morclh 
wire  Salesmen  for  its  Advertising  Thermon 
eters  Department.  Whole  or  Part  Tin; 
Commission  basis  only.  Build  up  a  big  bu 
ill.-  is  in  your  locality,  repeat  orders  the  ru 
Write  today  giving  experience  and  referenci 
iali  ■  Managei  :  TAYLOR  BROTHE1 
(  OMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN.  —  £6,000  Accidental  Deal 
#30.00  Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $'B> 
\\  eekly  Sick  Benefit,  MO  50  yearly,  n 
amount  85.50.  #250.000  deposited  Insurai 
Department.  Experience  unnecessary,  sti 
inci !.    Registration  I  >ept.  (.',  Newark, IS 

A  man  ran  gain  some  new  knowledge  fr 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  tliroi ' 
Ins  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  I 
children  for  their  benefit. 
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Two  hundred  armed  Mexicans  seize  two 
border  towns,  Guadaloupo  and  Sail 
Ignacio,  without  opposition  from  popu- 
lace or  garrison,  according  to  dis- 
patches from  p]l  Paso.  The  possessors 
are  said  to  have  been  a  force  of  "Legal- 
ists," operating  with  the  support  of 
the  Carranza  faction.  A  dispatch 
from  Eagle  Pass  avers  that  General 
Murguia's  troops  have  retaken  Pa-iral 
and  Santa  Rosalia. 

November  12. — An  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre of  nearly  100  women,  children,  and 
Carranzista  soldiers  by  Zapata  soldiers 
is  reported  in  papers  from  Mexico 
City.  It  took  place  when  a  train  was 
stopt  near  Contreras,  State  of  Morelos. 
Only  one  person,  so  far  as  known, 
escaped  death. 

November  13. — El  Paso  hears  that  General 
Murguia  is  to  succeed  General  Trevino 
in  the  Chihuahua  command  since  the 
latter's  campaign  against  the  outlaws 
has  failed.  General  Trevino  is  ex- 
pected to  return  to  his  former  quarters 
at  Monterey. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

November  9. — The  Swedish  Academy 
awards  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature 
for  1915  to  Romain  Holland,  the  French 
novelist.  The  1916  prize  goes  to  the 
Swedish  poet,  Verner  Heidenstam. 

November  11. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  new  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
arrives  in  Halifax  and  is  installed  in 
office. 

DOMESTIC 

November  9. — It  is  claimed  that  the  Pro- 
hibition vote  reached  350,000,  with 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  added  to  the  "dry" 
list,  and  the  "bone-dry"  amendment 
passed  in  Oregon. 

November  10. — Charles  N.  Flagg,  noted 
as  a  portrait-painter,  dies  suddenly  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  sixty-eight. 

The  vote  of  the  Electoral  College  is  stated 
to  be  272  votes  for  President  Wilson 
and  259  for  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the 
Republican  candidate.  The  estimated 
popular  plurality  for  the  President  is 
over  400,000.  The  count  is  still  in- 
complete, however,  in  California  and 
Minnesota,  tho  these  two  States  are 
conceded  to  Wilson  and  Hughes, 
respectively. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  announces 
that,  according  to  advices  from  Vienna, 
Count  Tarnowski  has  been  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Dumba,  recalled  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

November  13.— Dr.  Percival  Lowell,  well- 
known  as  an  astronomer  and  as  the 
chief  exponent  of  tho  theory  that  Mars 
is  inhabited,  dies  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  of 
apoplexy.     He  was  sixty-one  years  old. 

The  Railroad  Brotherhoods  serve  notice 
on  the  National  Conference  Committee 
that  unless  the  injunction  suits  entered 
by  tho  railroads  against  the  Adamson 
Bill  are  withdrawn  before  January  1, 
1917,  the  strike  order,  voted  before'  the 
passago  of  the  bill,  will  be  enforced 
and  tho  general  striko  called. 
November  14. — Henry  George,  jr.,  noted 
as  an  economist  and  single-tax  and 
free-trade  advocate,  dies  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  aged  fifty-four. 

Nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  vessels, 
with  tonnage  aggregating  405,894,  are 
announced  added  to  American  registry 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1916. 

Seven  railroads  file  injunction  suits  in 
the  Federal  Court  to  void  the  Adamson 
eight-hour-day  law.  Its  constitution- 
ality under  the  fifth  and  eighth  amend- 
ments is  to  be  attacked,  say  the  railroad 
employers. 


Spend  the  Winter  Months  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  the 
one  spot  in  all  America  where  "a  cure"  can  be  taken 
just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall. 

The    inestimable  benefits  of  the  healing  waters 

(naturally  heated  1060)  have  won  international  recognition  for 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  as  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  resorts 
where  the  climate,  scenic  beauty  and  general  surroundings  are 
unsurpassed. 

The  completely  equipped  modern  Bath  House, 

connected  with  the  Hotel  by  an  enclosed  sunlighted  viaduct — the 
Spout  Bath,  famous  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  diseases, 
Sciatica,  etc. — the  exceptional  medical  attention  and  the  opportunity 
for  absolute  rest,  materially  enhance  the  value  of  "the  cure." 

Riding  and  driving  over  delightful  mountain  trails, 

Golfing  on  one  of  the  sportiest  courses  in  America  and  a  variety 
of  other  sports  give   an   added  zest  to  outdoor   recreation. 

The  well  known  Homestead  standard  of  equip- 
ment and  service  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

The  Homestead  Book 


graphically  illustrates  and  describes  the  many  charms  of 
this  ideal  winter  resort  and  fully  dilates  upon  the  thera- 
peutic values  of  the  famous  waters.  Copies  upon  request. 
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"Where  was  Moses  when 

the  Light  Went  Out" 

If  yon  have  electric  lifthts  in  vonrhome.  install 
theSIX-IN-ONE  Fuse  Plug.  Then  you  will  never 
be  inconvenienced  by  a  darkened  bouse. 

With  the  old  fashioned  single  fuse  plug  you 
have  to  send  for  an  electrician  when  your  Tights 
go  out.  The  SIX-IN-ONE  Fuse  Plug  will  save 
you  this  inconvenience  and  expense.  Approved 
by  Vie  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
For  homes,  hotels,  factories,  theatres,  etc.  At 
electrical  dealers  and  Central  Stations.  If  not  ob- 
tainable, write  us.  Price  35c  per  plug  of  sis  fuses 

ATLAS  SELLING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

450  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


English  Furniture 

of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 

By  Herbert  Cescinsky 

The  work  for  <  ;'e»r  the  col- 

lector, the  connoisseur,  and  the 
lover  of  antique  furniture,  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  living  au- 
thorities on  all  departments  ot" 
the  subject.  Three  sumptuous 
volumes,  crowded  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  historic 
pieces  and  forming  an  art  pro- 
duction of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Full  descriptions  of  thousands  of 
iples.  besides  many  unique 
features  to  be  found  nowhere  e'.se 

The  Most  Complete  Furniture 
Guide    Published 

This  splendid  work  constitutes  the 
most  complete  guide  on  English  period  furniture  ever 
published.  It  covers  all  sorts  and  styles,  including 
hardware  accessories,  and  no  vogue  or  type  is  m:>>.n^ 
It  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  architect,  decorator,  and 
designer,  and  is  an  authoritative  work  of  reference. 

Superbly  Beautiful  Illustrations 
1.300  of  these,  culled  from  over  10.000  photographs 
specially  taken  for  this  work  and  possessing  superiormerit 
to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  before  appeared. 
All  measurements  carefully  gi-.en  in  every  desn: 
Price.  Sso.oo  net,  the  .«<•.'.  Illustrated  descriptive  circular 
on  application. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


Depl.  880, 


New  York 
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"Let's  Pull  Together" 

It  will  add  months  to  the  life  of  your  battery/' 
says   the  Willard  Service  Station  man. 

At  every  one  of  over  800  Willard  Service  Sta- 
tions you'll  find  Willard-trained  men  like  me. 

We're  on  the  job  not  simply  to  work  for 
you,  but  with  you. 

There's  only  one  kind  of  service  profitable 
to  us  both  in  the  long  run — not  what  looks 
cheapest  to  you,  nor  what  looks  like  most 
profit  to  me — but  expert  handling  of  the 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  in  your  par- 
ticular case. 

Any  battery  will  wear  out  in  time.  Batteries  are 
like  tires,  they  don't  last  forever.  And  how  long  they 
last  depends  on  the  care  they  get  and  the  service  they 
have  to  give. 

Your  battery  may  be  at  any  one  of  four  stages : 

1.  It  may  be  in  perfect  condition. 

2.  It  may  need  charging,  because  your  starter  and 
lights  have  taken  out  more  than  your  generator  has 
put  back. 

3.  It  may  need  repairs.  The  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  the  insulation  breaks  down  in  any  battery.  In 
that  case  it  may  pay  to  re-insulate  it  and  give  it  a 
new  lease  of  life. 


4.  It  may  be  so  old,  or  so  worn  out  by  hard  service 
and  neglect,  that  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  new  one. 

In  any  one  of  these  four  cases  you  can  trust  my 
advice  or  my  service,  because  I  have;been  trained 
for  my  job  by  Willard  factory  experts. 

Let's  pull  together.  Drop  in  to  see  me  now,  be- 
fore trouble  comes,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to  avoid  it. 


Willard 


Storage  Battery 

SERVICE  STATION 


Copyright  Registered  1916 


Write  for  '  address  of 
nearest  Willard  SerU 
ice  Station  to  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany,Cleveland, Ohio. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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RENEWAL   OF   THE   RAILROAD  LABOR   WAR 


THE  GRIM  POSSIBILITY  of  an  enormous  labor  war 
this  winter  that  Avill  dislocate  industry  and  transpor- 
tation and  bring  distress  to  the  entire  country  is  seen 
by  some  in  the  general  mobilization  of  the  forces  of  labor  and 
capital  behind  the  leaders  of  railroad  labor  and  railroad  capital 
in  their  pending  battle  over  the  enforcement  of  the  Adamson 
Eight-Hour  Law.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  State's,  which  represent  a  paper  value  of 
twenty  billions  of  dollars  and  employ  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  persons,  combining  to  fight  the  new  law  by  injunction, 
and  supported  by  a  new  eight-billion-dollar  organization  of  cap- 
italists called  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  whose 
factories  give  employment  to  nearly  seven  million  persons;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  four  hundred  thousand  members  of  four 
great  railroad  brotherhoods,  backed  by  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  other  organized  railroad  workers  and  by  the  two  mil- 
lion members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  rail- 
road companies,  according  to  one  of  their  official  spokesmen, 
"are  agreed  to  fight  to  the  end"  against  the  enfoi-cement  of 
the  Adamson  Law,  which  they  are  attacking  in  the  courts  as 
unconstitutional,  indefinite,  and  unjust.  But  "a  strike  vote  is 
still  in  effect,"  retorts  W.  G.  Lee,  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  "and  if  the  railroads  do  not  live  up  to 
the  very  spirit  of  the  law,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  brother- 
hoods should  not  take  advantage  of  their  strongest  card."  And 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
declares  that  "whatever  steps  the  railroads  may  take  to  kill  the 
Adamson  Law,  that  law  is  going  into  effect  on  January  1,  and  it 
will  be  enforced."  Mr.  Gompers  goes  on  to  say,  with  a  rap  at 
the  Republican  party  and  a  dip  into  Shakespeare: 

"When  the  money  power  of  the  United  States  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  comipt  the  electorate,  and  when  their  plans  were 
upset  by  the  votes  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  the 
capitalists  showed  their  colors.  They  met  and  gave  out  a  dec- 
laration that  they  were  going  to  antagonize  every  effort  put 
forth  by  organized  labor. 

"But,  men  of  wealth,  I  say  to  you,  be  careful  how  far  you  go. 
There  is  a  limit  even  to  human  endurance.  You  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  and  we  accept  the  challenge.  When  the  time  comes, 
it  will  be  another  case  of  "Lav  on,  Macduff,  and  damn'd  be 
him  that  first  cries  "Hold,  enough!"  '  " 

In  addition  to  this  promise  of  a  direct  trial  of  strength  between 
capital  and  labor  in  the  railroad  world,  we  have  the  assurance 


of  W.  S.  Carter,  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, that  organized  labor  will  fight  with  every  legal  means  at 
its  command  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  dispute-.  Some 
editors  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  labor  will  bitterly  oppose 
any  curtailment  of  its  righl  to  strike.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
there  may  be  serious  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  completion 
of  President  Wilson's  program  of  labor  legislation,  of  which  the 
Adamson  Law  was  only  a  part.  One  clause  in  this  uncom- 
pleted program,  the  Washington  <  orrespondents  remind  us, 
would  make  it  illegal  to  call  a  strike  or  a  lockout  on  a  com- 
mon carrier  before  a  complete  Government  investigation  had 
made  public  the  merits  of  the  dispute. 

Thus  are  "the  dragon's  teeth,  sown  so  recklessly  when  the 
Adamson  Law  was  jammed  through  Congress,"  producing  their 
expected  crop,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Times,  which  sees  the 
President  confronted  by  "a  tremendous  task."  For  "a  wide- 
spread breach  between  capital  and  labor  must  not  be  allowed 
to  tear  up  the  fabric  of  the  Republic."  "A  memorable  battle 
is  in  prospect,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  admonishes  the  public  not  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation.     Says  this  influential  Chicago   paper: 

"The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  complicated  by  the  power 
of  the  organized  railway  men  to  paralyze  business  for  a  time. 
This  power  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  The  public  and 
Congress  must  deal  witli  it.  Quite  naturally  the  brotherhoods 
and  their  backers  in  the  Federation  nave  determined  to  prevenl 
any  limitation  of  this  power.  They  will  fighl  it.  jusl  as  capital 
fights  any  restriction  of  its  power.  The  public  which  is  vitally 
interested  to  defend  itself  from  uncurbed  power,  whether  that  of 
labor  or  that  of  capital,  must  express  itself  in  the  solution  of  the 
railway  problem.  That  the  public  shall  remain  defenseless  be- 
tween the  alternative  of  railroad  paralysis  and  the  indefinite 
increase  of  transportation  cost  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Its  present 
predicament  is  a  case  of  'heads  you  win.  tails  ]  lost  ." 

Here  is  President  Wilson's  opportunity  to  confound  those 
critics  who  accuse  him  of  lacking  '■backbone."  remarks  the 
Richmond  Evening  Journal,  which  urges  him  to  renew  in  his 
forthcoming  message  to  Congress  "those  recommendations  which 
were  ignored  in  the  rush  legislation  of  painful  memory": 

"These  included  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  membership,  authority  to  that  body  to  consider 
whether  or  not    freight-rates  should   be   increased   to  meet    the 
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additional  expenditures  caused  to  railroads  by  the  eight-hour 
day,  and  a  statute  for  compulsory  investigation  of  industrial 
disputes,  no  strike  or  lockout  to  be  permitted  while  the  investi- 
gation is  in  progress.  As  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
recently  declared  in  opposition  to  compulsory  investigation,  it  is 
likely  that  the  President  will  find  he  has  a  task  of  no  slight 
dimensions  before  him  if  he  insists  on  the  carrying  out  of  the 


"/ 


WILL  IT   HOLD? 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

latter  clause.  Yet  it  is  just  that  feature  which,  while  pro- 
viding the  greatest  task  to  accomplish,  will  also  furnish  the 
greatest  test  of  his  backbone.  He  is  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  situation  which  the  country  had  to  face  last  August,  when 
the  brotherhoods  held  up  Congress,  must  never  occur  again. 
The  national  council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  framed  resolutions  which,  if  adopted  by  the  parent 
organization,  provide  for  a  referendum  by  the  business  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  to  legislation  to  prevent  interruption  of 
transportation  service  pending  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees  of  transportation  lines  and 
to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  the  situation  created  by  the  recently 
threatened  railway  strike.  Passage  of  the  compulsory  investi- 
gation bill,  embodied  in  the  President's  recommendations,  will, 
of  course,  give  the  country  the  guaranty  sought.  Why  the 
Federation  of  Labor  should  object  to  such  legislation  is  not 
clear.     The  findings  are  in  no  sense  binding  on  either  parties. 

"What  the  proposed  law  will  do,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
is  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  points  at  issue,  publicity 
being  obligatory.  With  the  contentions  of  both  sides  fully 
blazoned  tlirough  the  press,  the  public  becomes  a  sort  of  unofficial 
jury  whose  verdict  will  invariably  decide  the  controversy.  The 
cause  that  is  just  need  not  fear  to  face  such  a  tribunal.  To  win 
in  any  strike  or  lockout  the  force  of  public  opinion  must  be, 
enlisted;  without  it,  the  contender's  case  is  lost.  That  side 
which  can  gain  this  powerful  advocate,  following  a  thorough  ex- 
position of  the  moot  points,  is  morally  certain  to  emerge  victor. 

"The  American  people  can  be  trusted  to  give  a  just  de- 
cision when  they  are  in  full  possession  of  the  facts.  That  is 
why  we  favor  compulsory  investigation.  First,  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  blocking  of  the  traffic  of  a  nation;  next,  to  avoid  snap 
judgments  by  either  side;  t  hirdly,  to  insure  complete  publicity  of 
the  opposing  contentions  to  the  end  that  a  great  neutral  jury 
ina.\  consider  them  carefully  and  render  a  decision  in  accordance 
w  it  h  just  ice  and  equity.  If  Mr.  Wilson  can  succeed  in  influencing 
the  passage  of  the  compulsory  investigation  measure,  despite  the 
opposition  that  now  seems  likely,  he  will  have  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil  his  right  to  be,  regarded  as  the  man  of  the  hour  or, 
to  quote  Maximilian  Harden,  'to  loom  up  as  no  other  who  is 
visible  to-day.'" 

Reminding  us  that  "the  public  interest  is  paramount"  in 
railroad  disputes,  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

"The  public  has  both  the  moral  and  Legal  rigid  io  protect 
itself  completely  againsl   loss  and  injury  due  to  squabbles  be- 


tween the  railroad  unions  and  the  companies.  It  is  entitled  to 
forbid  strikes  or  lockouts  which  interrupt  interstate  trans- 
portation. It  is  not  an  innocent  bystander.  It  is  an  interested 
party  whose  power  over  the  disturbers  of  its  peace  and  comfort 
is  unlimited. 

"The  railroads  are  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce. 
Congress  has  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  them, 
and  it  has  already  exercised  that  authority  to  the  extent  of 
protecting  the  public  against  excessive  freight-charges.  It.  can 
go  as  much  further  as  it  cares  to  go.  By  the  Adamson  Act  it 
has  fixt  the  wages  of  railroad  operatives.  It  has  declared  itself 
competent  to  fix  their  working  hours  per  day.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  make  it  a  condition  of  their  employ- 
ment that  they  shall  not,  by  collective  action,  tie  up  transportation 
the  country  over,  and  thus  inflict  incalculable  losses  upon  the 
public. 

'The  railroads  are  not  private  enterprises.  They  are  Govern- 
mental instrumentalities.  The  public's  interest  in  their  opera- 
tion is  "paramount.'  If  they  are  to  be  controlled,  the  control 
should  be  complete  and  adequate.  The  present  privilege  of 
railroad  employees  to  strike  at  will  should  be  withdrawn.  As 
events  have  shown,  it  is  a  right  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  public's  security  and  interest." 

Mr.  Elisha  Lee's  declaration  that  the  railroads  "are  agreed 
to  fight  to  the  end"  moves  the  Louisville  Pout  to  remark  that 
"the  railroad  oligarchy  is  as  blind  as  ever  was  the  slave  oligarchy, 
which  resisted  every  suggestion  of  gradual  or  compensated 
emancipation."  If  they  can  learn  nothing  from  the  history,  of 
other  interests,  continues  this  Kentucky  paper,  perhaps  they 
can  find  some  illumination  in  the  following  facts  of  their  own 
history : 

"The  railroads  fought  to  the  end  the  adoption  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

"The  railroads  fought  to  the  end  every  attempt  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  anything  more  than  advisory 
power  over  the  regulation  of  rates  or  the  eradication  of  abuses. 

"The  railroads  fought  to  the  end  all  attempts  of  State  legis- 
latures and  of  Congress  to  abolish  rebates  or  put  an  end  to  the 
pass  evil,  which  had  grown  to  large  proportions. 

"The  railroads  fought  to  the  end  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn 
Law,  which  they  declared  to  be  confiscatory  and  unconstitutional. 
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•SIT  DOWN!" 

— Cory  in  tho  Louisville  Post. 

"They  fought  to  the  end  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
'They  fought   to   the  end   the   National  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act. 

"They  fought  to  the  end  the  law  requiring  the  application  of 
safety-appliances  first   to  passenger- and  then  to  freight-trains. 

"They  fought   to  the  end  all  legislation  putting  a  limit  to  the 
continuous  service  of  railroad  employees. 
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"They  fought  to  the  end  the  order  to  separate  the  coal-mining 
industry  and  other  industries  from  great  transportation  lines. 

"Only  to  have  revealed  to  the  managers  themselves  the 
ramification  of  these  evils  and  the  methods  by  which  their  own 
service  had  been  demoralized  through  outside  connections. 

"All  of  these  reforms  should  have  been  from  within;  should 
have  been  initiated  by  the  railroad  managers  themselves.  They 
were  embodied  in  law  only  when  these  abuses  had  reached 
proportions  that  were  no  longer  tolerable." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs  that  "we're  going  to  work  for  an  eight-hour  day  or  better 
for  all  men  and  women,  and  if  we  can't  get  it  peacefully  we'll 
fight  for  if,"  moves  the  New  York  Times  to  ask  how  labor  and 
capital  can  fight  each  other  without  making  a  victim  of  the 
public.     We  read: 

"The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  unions  are  going  to  fight  the 
capitalists,  just  as  the  brotherhoods  are  fighting  the  railways. 
Mut  already  the  latter  fight  has  demonstrated  that  the  railways 
are  only  a  sort  of  middlemen,  collecting  from  the  shippers  what 
the  shippers  collect  from  producers,  and  what  the;  producers 
collect  from  the  consumers  of  their  goods.  The  fight,  therefore, 
is  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  goods  as  much 
as  or  more  than  it  is  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the  railways. 
The  community  is  finding  itself  short  of  railway  accommoda- 
tion and  is  paying  high  for  all  it  consiunes. 

"So  the  fight  between  labor  and  capital  will  prove  incap- 
able of  being  compartment ed.  The  capitalists  can  pay  wages 
only  from  the  proceeds  of  products.  If  labor  decreases  produc- 
tion by  shortening  hours  it  will  pay  more  for  what  it  consumes 
than  it,  will  gain  in  ease  of  life.  The  brotherhoods  sought  a  law 
which  should  give  them  two  hours  less  work  for  the  same  pay. 
It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  law  enacting  a  general  eight-hour 
day  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  labor 
in  general  can  get  the  same  terms  or  would  accept  a  shortening 
of  the  day  that  involved  a  shortening  of  wages.  If  those  im- 
probabilities be  imagined,  it  would  remain  true  that  labor 
would  have  to  pay  the  price  of  its  ease  in  the  resultant  increase 
of  the  prices  of  all  manufactured  goods.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  theory  to  the  contrary.  There  is  much  talk  about  a  biological 
work-day  and  about  larger  production  in  shorter  time. 

"The  only  practical  knowledge  of  the  results  of  shortening 
the  work-day  on  any  considerable  scale  was  afforded  by  the 
inquiry  in  the  case  of  336  establishments  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  1004,  when  (lie  question  was  \'wc  from  the  complica- 
tions of  the  present  moment.  In  SO  per  cent,  of  the  total  the 
cost  of  manufacture  was  increased  a.  minimum  of  7  per  cent. 
In  110  cases  the  increase  was  over  10  per  cent.  If  the  cost  of 
production  is  increased  by  such  percentages,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  increased  more.  The  effect  of  an  increase  of  thai 
sort  would  bring  labor  face  to  face  with  those  whom  it  truly 
must  fight-,  not  the  wage-payer^,  but  the  consumers  of  goods. 
It  is  not,  too  much  to  say  that  everybody  is  in  favor  of  a  shorter 
work-day  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else,  and  that  hardly 
anybody  is  willing  to  pay  tin-  cost  of  the  boon  himself. 

"The  alternative  to  fighting  for  the  eight-hour  day  is  to 
earn  it.  In  that  manner  most  shortenings  of  work-days  have 
come  about.  The  unions  boast  of  what  they  have  won  for 
labor.  They  would  have  won  nothing  but,  for  what  capital  has 
accomplished  in  increasing  production  by  methods  which  have 
had  the  whole-souled  opposition  of  labor.  The  increase  of  pro- 
duction by  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  fundamental  explana- 
tion of  the  shortening  of  tin-  old-fashioned  dawn-to-twilight 
work-day.  or  even  longer.  Trade-unions  fighl  a  hopeless  battle 
when  they  fight  by  force  withoul  reason.  They  can  pass  statutes 
and  find  disappointment  in  them.  They  can  not  alter  the  laws 
of  economics  and  life,  dislike  (hem  how  they  may." 

Meanwhile,  efforts  an-  being  made  to  get  one  or  more  test 
cases  relating  to  the  Adamson  Law  before  the  Supreme  Court 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  law  may  be  inter- 
preted and  passed  upon  by  that  tribunal  before  January  1, 
when  it  goes  into  effect.  To  this  end,  Judge  William  C.  Hook, 
in  the  United  Slates  District  Court  in  Kansas  City,  lias  already 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  This  and  all  the  other 
injunction  proceedings  brought  by  the  railroads  against  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  will  be  defended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  "Henceforth."  notes  the  Seattle  Times,  "the  contest 
is  between  the  railroads  and  the  United  States."  and  the  brother- 
hoods can  feci  that    their  case  is  in  able  hands. 


OUR   TERMS   TO    MEXICO 

A  BLUNT    ANGLO-SAXON     DEMAND,    couched    in 
correel  diplomatic  language,  is  made  upon  the  Mexican 
members   of    the    American   and    Mexican  Joint    Com- 
mission  in   the  Administration's  terms  for  the  adjustment  of 

relations  between  Mexico  and  t  his  country.    Thus  some  obsen  i  r 
characterize  the  memorandum  handed  to  i  he  Mexican  commis- 
sioners by  their  American  colleagues  at  a  session  in  Atlantic  <  'ity, 
on  November  21.    A  New  York  Sun  correspondent,  writing  from 
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"DON'T  BLOW  OUT  THE    GAS!" 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times 

» 
there,  says  that   without   doubt   the  proposal  is  "substantially 
a  note  from    President    Wilson,"  and   the  chief  points  in  it   are 
summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  The  United  Stated  will  withdraw  its  troops  from  Mexico 
within  three  months  provided  there  are  no  more  raids  upon 
American  territory  or  attacks  upon  the  troops  themselves. 

"2.  The  United  States  will  patrol  its  own  side  of  the  border 
and  in  the  event  of  a  raid  will  pursue  the  raiders  into  Mexico. 

""..  should  the  Mexican  Government  decline  to  agree  to  the 
United  States's  righl  of  pursuit  for  any  distance  into  Mexican 
territory  the  United  States  nevertheless  will  make  punitive 
expeditions  into  Mexico  if  there  should  be  any  further  attacks 
upon  American  citizens  or  towns  on  this  side  of  the  border. 
The  United  States  will  permit  no  obstacles  to  be  thrown  in  it >  way 
in  the  event  of  such  expeditions." 

Tress  reports  charge  Mr.  Luis  Cabrera,  chairman  for  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Joint  Commission,  and  his  two  associates, 
Mr.  [gnacio  Ronillas  and  Mr.  Alberto  J.  Tain,  with  meeting 
these  proposals  with  "dilatory  tactics,"  and  some  editorial 
observers  inconsequence  are  severe  in  their  criticism  of  Air. 
Cabrera,  who,  they  remind  us,  is  Carranza's  personal  repre- 
sentative and   also  Minister  of  Finance  in   his   Cabinet.      The 
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New  *»  ori  Times,  for  instance,  says  that  to  "our  simple,  un- 
sophisticated Northern  minds"  Mr.  Cabrera  is  " inexplicable, " 
and  if  he,  "whether  or  not  he  is  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
First  Chief,  chooses  to  leave  us  in  the  dark,  we  must  seek  light 
from  other  sources,  notably  from  our  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
Mexico."  This  journal  then  risks 'the  conjecture  that  we  may 
be  needed  to  give  Carranza  "some  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  establish  his  Government,"  which  would  be  "a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  out  than  to  let  him  go  down."  The  need,  if  not  the 
desire  for  help,  seems  to  be  the  obstacle  in  the  Commission's 
path,  observes  The  Times,  which  recalls  that  there  was  "a 
similar  deadlock  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris,  in  1898,"  until  the  "proper  solatium  was  found  and 
applied."  In  reply  to  this  editorial,  Mr.  Cabrera  addrest  a 
letter  to  The  Times,  in  which  he  eschews  "personal  justification," 
because  it  would  compel  him  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Joint  Commission,  and  saj^s: 

"The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  my  regret  that  your 
newspaper,  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  should  stoop  to  defame  a 
diplomatic  commission  which  is  striving  to  reach  an  agreement 
for  the  good  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  by 
insinuating  that  the  Mexican  delegation  or  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  be  bribed  in  order  to  yield. 

"The  Mexican  delegates  have  merely  asked  that  Mexico's 
sovereignty  be  respected.  We  have  not  requested  money, 
nor  are  we  expecting  bribes,  personally  nor  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  nor  as  a  Government,  however  plausible  and  tact- 
ful the  subornation. 

"The  New  York  Times  seems  to  believe  that  all  life's  tribu- 
lations can  be  salved  wdth  money.  We  trust  that  such  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  American  people.  Mexicans  do  not  believe 
that  all  that  pertains  to  a  man's  honor  or  to  the  dignity  of  a 
nation  can  be  settled  by  such  means." 

The  world  had  not  underestimated  the  "intense  egoism"  of 
Carranza,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  but  it  had  credited  him  with 
the  perspicacity  that  enables  a  man  to  realize  new  conditions, 
and  it  explains  that: 

"  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  his  Mexican  policies  bitterly  attacked 
by  our  foremost  financial  interests  and  a  majority  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  his  country,  and  with  the  view  of  the  voters  still 
to  be  discovered,  was  wisely  cautious.  Woodrow  Wilson,  with 
his  policies  sustained,  with  a  new  sanction  from  the  American 
people,  a  popular  and  electoral  sanction,  need  be  hampered  no 
longer,  if  he  chooses  to  say  to  General  Pershing:  'We  have 
waited  long  enough;  go  and  get  Villa,' Pershing  and  the  soldier- 
boys  will  be  delighted.  And  tho  the  task  may  not  be  easy, 
t  lio  Carranza  may  tacitly  or  openly  oppose  its  accomplishment, 
it  will  be  accomplished. 

"It  was  time  for  the  Carranza  rooster  to  hide  under  the  barn. 
He  has  chosen  to  come  into  the  sunlight  and  crow  as  loudly 
as  ever.  His  indiscretion  in  Thanksgiving  season  may  cost 
him  dear." 

According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Cabrera  "about  any  Ameri- 
can troops  remaining  within  the  borders  of  Mexico  or  entering 
them  hereafter  in  pursuit  of  bandits  or  raiders,"  and,  consider- 
ing the  question  as  the  Mexicans  see  it,  this  daily  adds: 

•'  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  objection  to  having  a  foreign 
Power  meddling  with  their  internal  affairs  and  sending  military- 
forces  within  their  borders.  Technically,  it  is  an  invasion,  if 
not  an  act  of  war.  To  appreciate  the  feeling  of  Mexicans,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  imagine  how  we  should  feel  at  having  a  power- 
ful neighbor  meddle  in  that  way,  whatever  the  state  of  things 
might  be  in  our  own  domain  or  whatever  the  provocation  might 
seem  to  be  to  the  neighbor.  Still,  exceptional  conditions  justify 
exceptional  efforts,  and  the  real  purpose  should  make  all  the 
difference. 

"The  Administration  al  Washington  has  of  late  exercised  a 
good  deal  of  patience  in  trying  to  convince  the  Mexican  official 
representatives  that  ils  desire  is  to  be  friendly  and  helpful,  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  Slates,  for  which  it  is  responsible, 
well  as  thai  of  Mexico,  with  which  friendly  relation  would 
be  of  value  and  not  an  injury  to  us.  It  is  to  be  toped  that  our 
sensitive  neighbor  may  yet  be  convinced  and  become  more 
amenable  to  what  is  intended  to  be  for  its  own  good." 


GREY  WHITENS   THE   BLACK   LIST 

AS  A  LEGAL  DOCUMENT,  Lord  Grey's  defense  of  the 

/-\  British  black  list  is  well-nigh  perfect,  our  editors  gen- 
-^-  -*-  erally  admit.  Some  journals  even,  like  the  Buffalo 
Express,  Rochester  Post  Express,  and  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  believe  the  British  position  to  be  quite  unassailable, 
and  our  Government's  objections  to  the  British  practise  quite 
unjustified.  Besides,  say  others,  why  let  this  very  slight  inter- 
ference with  our  business  trouble  us?  Something  may  be  con- 
ceded to  nations  fighting  for  their  existence;  moreover,  as 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes,  "the  losses  sustained  are  infini- 
tesimal when  contrasted  with  the  huge  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  huge  profits  accruing  therefrom. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  gnat,  we  are  catching  the'camel." 

But  the  desire  to  strain  at  the  British  gnat,  or  to  "swat"  it, 
does  exist  and  find  vigorous  journalistic  expression.  "Even  if 
the  black  list  does  not  rise  to  the  gravity  of  an  act  of  war,"  the 
Scranton  Republican  remarks,  "it  is  nevertheless  an  unfriendly 
act,  and  can  not  be  justified  by  the  humanitarian  casuistry 
with  which  Viscount  Grey's  communication  is  so  plausibly 
glossed."  "If  the  British  theory  were  pushed  to  an  extreme — 
as  it  has  not  been — we  could  have  commercial  relations  with 
Great  Britain,"  according  to  the  Indianapolis  News,  "only  at 
the  price  of  renouncing  those  with  Germany,  and  thus  becoming 
a  party  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  blockade." 

In  the  British  note  dated  October  10,  and  replying  to  the 
American  protest  of  last  July,  the  black  list  is  described  as  "a 
piece  of  purely  municipal  legislation"  (legislation  pertaining  to 
a  nation's  internal  government)  and  applying  only  to  British 
subjects,  forbidding  them  to  trade  with  certain  specified  persons 
(in  this  case  domiciled  in  the  United  States)  "who  are  found  to 
be  assisting  or  rendering  service  to  the  enemy."  It  is  not 
directed  against  American  trade,  but  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
general  effort  "to  weaken  the  enemy's  resources."  This  system 
of  prohibitions,  the  United  States  is  assured,  "will  not  be  carried 
further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,"  nor  will  it  be  allowed  really 
to  interfere  with  "genuine  neutral  trade." 

Lord  Grey  also  defends  the  British  "bunker-coal  agreement." 
which  has  so  vexed  some  of  our  shipping  people.  This  is  the 
practise  of  supplying  coal  in  British  ports  to  those  ships  only 
which  agree  not  to  carry  goods  belonging  to  black-listed  firms. 
On  this  point  the  Manchester  Union  comments: 

"Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  say  that  a  British  subject  shall 
not  trade  with  a  German  house.  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  it  has  a 
right  to  prevent  an  American  house  bearing  a  German  name 
and  having  German  sympathies  from  getting  a  cargo  of  coffee 
from  Brazil  into  New  York  is  quite  another  question." 

The  passage  in  Lord  Grey's  note  which  stirs  up  most  resent- 
ment and  even  displeases  those  willing  to  accede  to  his  other 
arguments  and  to  accept  his  general  conclusions  is  the  asser- 
tion that  "no  adequate  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  suppress  criminal  breaches  of 
neutrality"  on  the  part  of  Germans  in  this  country.  This 
charge  is  not  only  untrue,  declares  the  New  York  World,  "but 
is  so  glaringly  in  conflict  with  facts  that  it  amounts  to  a  deliberate 
affront."  The  United  States  Government,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  knows  "without  instructions  from  London"  how 
to  deal  with  foreigners  who  abuse  our  hospitality  by  committing 
unneutral  acts.  Without  discussing  the  adequacy  of  all  the 
measures  taken,  "without  denying  that  in  some  instances  the 
Administration  has  had  its  moments  of  hesitation,  the  fact 
remains,"  points  out  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "that  some 
of  these  criminal  conspirators  are  now  in  Federal  prison,  that  the 
Austrian  Government  was  asked  to  withdraw  its  Ambassador, 
and  that  two  attaches  of  the  German  Government  were  simi- 
larly removed  from  Washington."  On  the  question  of  neutrality, 
observes  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "nobody  here  doubts 
the  Allies  have  got  the  best  of  it." 
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FOR  OFFENSE  OR  DEFENSE?     A   PRETTY  GRIM-LOOKING  GUN  ON  THE   FRENCH    LINER   LA   TOURAINE. 


THE   U-BOAT   PROBLEM 

CHIEF  among  the  portentous  problems  now  confronting 
President  Wilson,  think  many  observers,  is  the  one 
caused  by  Germany's  [/-boats.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  long  diplomatic  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  while  leaving  the  Lusitania  case 
still  unsettled,  did  result  in  a  pledge,  delivered  by  the  German 
Government  on  May  4,  that  thenceforth  "merchant  vessels  '.  .  . 
shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without  saving  human 

lives,  unless  the  ship  attempt  to 

escape  or  offer  resistance."  In 
the  first  six  months  after  this 
pledge  was  given,  if  we  accept 
a  list  compiled  bjr  the  British 
Admiralty,  22  British  merchant 
ships  were  torpedoed  without 
warning,  and  131  non-combat- 
ants killed.  The  last  ship  on 
this  list  is  the  Marina,  on  which 
six  American  citizens  lost  their 
lives  on  October  28.  Since  that 
dale  still  other  alleged  violations 
of  Germany's  pledge  have  oc- 
euiTed,  the  most  conspicuous  case 
being  that  of  the  P.  &  O.  liner 
Arabia,  sunk  without  warning 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  Nov- 
ember G.  This  Government  has 
also  made  inquiry  of  tho  German 
Government  about  the  torpedo- 
ing of  two  American  ships,  the  Columbian  and  the  Lanao.  And 
I  lie  situation  promises  to  become  even  more  complicated  by 
the  revival  of  Germany's  contention  that  a  merchant  man 
armed  for  defense  should  be  treated  as  a  war-ship. 

In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington  we  read: 

"The  American  attitude  is  flat  and  final.  No  technicalities 
will  be  admitted.  Ships  must  not  be  sunk  without  warning  or 
without  provision  for  the  safety  of  passengers  facing  high  seas 
or  distance  from  shore. 

"The  armed-ship  issue  undoubtedly  will  be  advanced  by 
Germany,  but  will  not  be  accepted." 

The  German  Government,  according  to  the  Overseas  News 
Agency  of  Berlin,  admits  the  sinking  of    the  Arabia,  but    insists 


NO  OFFENCE 

INTENDED  - 

IT  »S  MERELY 

DESlOrNEDTd 
SHORTEN  THE. 

(Row  dt^MNl- 


that  it  was  a  transport  armed  with  a  fifteen-centimeter  gun.  and 
"transporting  hundreds  of  workmen  and  war-materials  to 
France."  This,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Sua.  "seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  contention  that  a  carrier  of  muni- 
tions or  of  civilian  workmen  for  a  belligerent  government  stands 
in  the  same  class  as  a  vessel  bearing  troops  to  the  front."  This 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Under  such  a  rule,  were  neutrals  so  unbelievably  obliging  as 
to  accept  it,  almost  every  ship  that  sails  Cor  a  belligerent  port 
could  be  proscribed.      It   would  be  all  but    impossible   to  load  a 

vessel  for  Liverpool  or  Havre 
and  exclude  every  consignment 
likely  to  help  the  Allied  govern- 
ments in  the  war.  It  would  be 
still  more  difficult  to  make  sure 
that  every  passenger  would 
abstain  from  working  for  the 
Entente  cause  in  any  capacity." 

But  according  to  the  official  Ger- 
man view  of  the  si i nation.  Ger- 


many is  "conducting  cruiser  war- 
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THE    SAME   FROM   BOTH    SID1 

— North  in  the  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger. 


fare  waged  by  submarines,  acting 

in  punctilious  compliance  with 
the  rides  of  international  law  ap- 
plying to  cruiser  warfare.*'  Fur- 
ther: "The  German  naval  forces 
are  not  sinking  neutral  merchant 
-hips  p<  r  si .  They  are  sinking  as 
a  d<  1'eiisive  measure  ammunition- 
transports  and  other  contraband 
shipments  to  our  enemies."  In 
the  same  statement,  we  read: 


"As  the  armament  of  several  British  ships  has  been  used  for 
attack,  contrary  to  the  English  declaration,  and  it  has  therefore 
endangered  the  lives  of  crew  and  passengers,  of  course  armed 
ships  can  not  be  considered  as  peaceful  trade-boats." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Philadelphia  Record  remarks: 

"Our  Government  has  recognized  that  where  a  merchant 
vessel  uses  its  defensive  armament  for  offense  it  parts  with  its 
character  as  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel.  Put  this  only  applies 
to  tlie  individual  vessel.  Our  Government  has  recognized  that 
under  International  law  a  merchant  vessel  has  a  right  to  carry 
defensive  weapons.  We  can  not  recognize  a  change  in  inter- 
national law  at  the  demand  of  one  or  several  nations,  during  the 
war,  without  sacrificing  our  neutrality." 
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THE   WORLD   ON   SHORT   RATIONS 

NEARLY  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  is  in  sight  of  famine, 
and  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it,  remarks  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  which  notes  that  as  if  by  prearrangenient 
the  food  question  is  taken  up  on  the  same  day  by  Government 
leaders  in  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd,  and,  in  fact,  claims 
the   New  York    Herald,  "it   is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 


HIS    TURN. 

—  Bell  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

whole  world  is  on  short  rations."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  recalls 
that  when  the  European  War  began  much  was  said  about 
nations  fighting  for  "ideals  and  principles  of  which  men  ol 
earlier  times  could  have  no  conception,"  but  as  the  war  has 
dragged  on  "it  has  reverted  more  and  more  to  the  primitive, 
until  to-day,  as  of  old,  the  principal  concern  of  all  the  nations 
al  war  is  food."  Germany,  particularly,  is  fighting  for  food, 
we  are  told,  and  actual  starvation  lias  claimed  "thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  Lives"  over  large  areas,  such  as  Poland,  Servia, 
Belgium,  Armenia,  and  parts  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. 
J  lunger  threatens  England  and  France  also,  bill  this  is  not  all, 
for  "neutral  nations  are  feeling  the  pinch,  and  even  America, 
I  he  commissariat  of  the  world,  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
can  not   feed  the  world  and  eat  as  usual." 

So  far  as  this  country  is  affected,  the  Philadelphia  Record 
holds  I  hat  whatever  the  cause  for  high  prices,  the  exports  can 
not    be   held    responsible,   because'   "we   have   been   exporting  less 

Food  in  L916  than  we  did  in  1915."  One  reason  is  that  the 
wheat-crop  is  undeniably  short,  t  ho  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
domestic  requirements,  and  The  Record  adds  that  "probably 
the  main  Facior  in  the  increase  of  food  is  the  universal  employ- 
ment   al    high    wages,   as  a  result    of    which    the    working    people 

are    buying    more    and    better   food    than    ever   before."     The 
Milwaukee    Journal   also    agrees    that    "from    laborer    to    pro- 
ma!     man"     the    people   are    buying    liberally,    and      "this 
enormous  demand  is  in  itself  one  of  the  greatesl  causes  of  high 

prices.      Prosperity   is   therefore    to    blame."      This   journal    finds 

the  dired   cause    of  high   prices  in   the  poor  crops  and   heavy 


exporting,  and  says  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
"every  family  cut  expenses  10  per  cent.,  so  as  to  reduce  the  mad 
demand  which  can  scarcely  be  appeased."  In  addition  to  the 
shortage  of  supply  and  the  increase  of  demand  in  food-commodi- 
ties, the  Chicago  Post  and  other  dailies  blame  the  fact  that 
"  selfish  interests,  taking  advantage  of  the  needs  of  the  people, 
have  combined  to  boost  prices  even  higher  and  faster  than 
they  would  have  risen  left  to  the  working  of  supply  and  demand." 
"Evidences  are  accumulating,"  The  Post  goes  on  to  say,  "that 
prices  have  been  manipulated  by  little  cliques  in  each  market, 
and  to  some  extent  by  leagues  which  reach  every  market." 
Wherefore  "it  should  be 'the  effort  of  all  municipal,  State,  and 
national  governments  to  expose  such  conspiracies  and,  where 
possible,  punish  then-  authors." 

Much  notice  is  given  to  the  speech  of  President  Wilson 
welcoming  to  Washington  the  convention  of  the  National 
Orange,  on  November  14,  when  he  took  up  the  question  of  high 
prices  and  said  in  one  paragraph  that  has  received  particular 
editorial  attention  that — 

"We  ought  to  raise  such  big  crops  that  circumstances  like 
the  present  can  never  recur,  when  men  can  make  as  if  the  supply 
was  so  short  that  the  middleman  could  charge  for  it  what  he 
pleased." 

It  was  remarked  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  did  not 
mention  (lie  petition  that  had  been  made  to  him  to  declare  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States,  and 
some  press  reports  say  that  the  Administration  is  disinclined 
to  favor  such  a  project.  The  New  York  World,  a  stout  sup- 
porter of  the  Administration,  recalls  that  a  movement  in  behalf 
of  a  foodstuffs  embargo  was  "started  during  the  campaign 
and  received  much  support  from  the  pro-German  element    that 
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WAR   PROSPERITY. 

— Rogers  in  i lie  New  York  Herald. 

had  previously  advocated  an  embargo  on  munitions."  But 
this  journal  goes  on  lo  say  that  an  embargo  is  "a  two-edged 
sword,"  and  "nobody  can  foresee  the  alarming  consequences 
of  its  use,  and  it  is  lo  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  desperate  resort." 
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FHANCIS   JOSEPH   AND   MAXIMILIAN    OVEB  FIFTY  TEAJBS    A(,o. 


THE    MEW    J.Ml'l.lI'il: 


THE    MANY    YEARS    OF   FRANCIS   JOSEPH 

THE    CURSE    OF    THE    COUNTESS    KAROLYI    is 
again  recalled   as    Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary 
ends  his  long  reign,  marked  by  an  extraordinary  series 
of  domestic  misfortunes.     The  Countess,  the  New  York  Times 
reminds  us,  had  a  son  who  was  executed  for  complicity  in  the 
Kossuth  revolt  of  '48,  and  she  called  on  Heaven  to  blast  the 
happiness  of  the   then  young  Emperor,    "to   exterminate   his 
family,  to  strike  him  through  those  he  loved,  and  to  wreck  his 
life  and  ruin  his  children."      From  first  to  last,   observes  the 
London    Daily   Mail,    the   reign   of   Francis  Joseph   "has   been 
marked  by  domestic  misfortunes  and  tragedies  which  recall  the 
fearful  doom  of  the  House  of  Atreus."     And  we  are  reminded 
of   the   execution   of   his   brother   Maximilian   in   Mexico,    the 
mysterious  suicide  of  his  only  son,  the  murder  of  his  Empress, 
the  disappearance  of  his  nephew,  the  fatal  burning  of  his  sister- 
-in-law,  three  attempts  on  his  own  life,  and,  fresh  in  our  minds, 
the  double  assassination  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  with  his  consort, 
at    Serajevo.      And    this   reign   has   likewise    been    marked   by 
political   ill-fortune,   tho  it  has  had  its  notable  successes.      As 
the  London  editor  notes,  "it  opened  with  civil  war  and  disaster, 
it.  witnessed  the  loss  of  his  Italian  provinces  and  provinces  ruled 
in    Italy  by  members  of  his  family  -Venice,  Lombanh  .  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany.      It  has  closed  amid  the  frightful  ruins 
of   the   greatest    war    history    ever    knew."       Just    as    "on    his 
accession   to  the  throne  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  in   1S4S,   Francis 
Joseph    found    his   country    in    the    throes    of    revolution,"    so- 
remarks   the  New    York   Journal  of  Commerce,  "as  a   man  of 
eighty-six,  full  of  years  and  of  sorrow,  he  leaves  it  in  the  crisis  of 
a  struggle  for  its  existence."     Several  times  since  the  war  began 
rumors   of    the    Austrian    ruler's   impending   dissolution    have 
been  caught  up  in  the  current  of  the  world's  news,  only  to  be 
denied.     His  actual  demise  was  preceded  by  the  announcement 
thai    the  Archduke  Charles   Francis  Joseph   was  to  act   as  eo- 
regenl   from  December  2.      A  few  days  later,  on  November  22, 
the  Emperor  died  at  Schdnbrunn  Castle,  near  Vienna.    While  the 
New  York  Herald  thinks  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph  certain  to 
lead  to  tremendous  complications,  since-  "it  was  purelj  personal 
love  of  thisaged  sovereign  that  held  Hungary  as  subject    to  his 
throne,"  other  papers  do  not    predict   any  immediate  changes 
to  follow  his  death,  as  the  active  direction  of  affairs  had  passed 


to  younger  hands.  In  the  meantime  they  print  at  length  the 
eventful  story  of  his  eighty-six  years,  sixty-eight  of  which 
were  spent  as  ruler  over  the  Hapsburg  domains.  This  reign 
was  one  of  the  longest  in  European  history,  being  eij^ht  years 
longer  than  that  of  George  III.,  four  years  longer  than  Queen 
Victoria's,  and  but  four  years  shorter  than  Louis  XIV.  's  seventy- 
two  years.  The  more  important  events  of  Francis  Joseph's 
life,  as  gathered  from  various  newspaper  biographies,  may  be 
set  forth  briefly  as  follows: 

Francis  Joseph  was  born  on  August  18,  1830,  son  of  the 
Archduke    Francis     and    grandson    of    the    reigning    Emperor 

Francis,  who  had  given  up  the  diadem  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  become  the  father-in-law  of  Napoleon.  Francis 
Joseph's  uncle,  Ferdinand,  occupied  the  Austrian  throne  from 
1835  to  1848.  In  the  latter  year  the  Austrian  manifestation  of 
the  general  unrest  in  Continental  Europe  exiled  the  Emperor 
from  his  capital  for  a  time  and  led  him  to  abdicate.  A-  tin 
Emperor  was  childless  and  his  brother  unwilling  to  assume  the 

responsibility  of  empire  in  such  troublous  times,  Francis  Joseph 
ascended  the  throne.  He  had  been  thoroughly  and  religiously 
trained  by  his  mother,  his  linguistic  abilities  being  especially 
well  developed :  he  had  had  a  few  months'  military  training  in  t In- 
field in  Italy  with  General  Radetzky;  he  had  been  instilled  with 
much  respect  for  the  kingly  prerogative,  and  little  for  popular 
rights  or  new-fangled  ideas  of  constitutionalism.  A  speech  made 
in  Magyar  al  Budapest  in  1847  helped  to  establish  the  popularity 
which  he  afterward  enjoyed  among  his  Hungarian  subjects. 

Vienna  had  been  pacified  before  the  new-  rider's  accession. 
The  Hungarian  revolt  under  Kossuth  and  Gorgei  was  finally 
crushl  by  Francis  Joseph  with  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army.  For 
about  ten  years  the  Emperor's  ride  was  purely  autocratic.  In 
1853,  Francis  Joseph  was  stabbed,  but  not  seriously  injured; 
attempts  at  assassination  were  twice  made  in  his  after  life.  In 
1854  he  married  the  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Bavaria.  They  had 
four  children,  of  whom  our  son  and  two  daughters  survived 
infancy.  In  1855  a  concordat  was  established  by  which  tin 
Pope  conferred  extraordinary  privileges  upon  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Austria. 

Tho  disastrous  war  with  Napoleon  III.  of  France  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia  came  in  1859.  It  brought  the  defeats  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  the  loss  of  Lombardy  to  the  new 
Italian  Kingdom.  A  tew  years  later,  tin-  Italian  possessions  of 
other  Hapsburgs  also  went  to  round  out  the  new  Kingdom. 
Austria  joined  Prussia  in  a  campaign  against  Denmark  in 
1864.  This  war  led  to  tin-  seven  weeks'  war  of  1866,  against 
Prussia  and  Italy.  Tho  the  Austriaiis  beal  the  Italians  soundlj 
at  Custozza  on  land  and  l.issa  on  tin-  sea.  tin-  crushing  defeat 
al   the  hands  of   the  Prussians  al  Sadowa     <>r   Koniggratz     lost 
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the  war.  Venice  was  given  to  Italy,  and  Austria  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce  in  the  enrichment  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  her 
German  allies,  and  to  yield  lo  the  Hohenzollern  monarchy  the 
leadership  among  (he  German  States. 

These  military  disasters  brought  about  domestic  reform. 
Francis  Joseph  unlearned  some  of  the  policies  of  Metternieh, 
and  granted  a  constitution  to  Austria  in  18(50  and  to  Hungary 
in  L867.  In  the  latter  year  the  present  dual  arrangement 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  was  established,  giving  autonomy 
lo  each  nation  in  internal  affairs  but  holding  a  common 
ministerial  control  over  foreign  affairs,  war,  and  finance. 
Francis  Joseph  was  crowned  in  the  Hungarian  capital  with 
the  historic  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
Hungarians  kept  the  Dual  Monarchy  together  through  a  succes- 
sion of  crises. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  robbed  Russia  of  the  fruits  of 
her  successful  war  with  Turkey,  and  Austria  received  the 
suzerainty  over  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. Austria's  international  position  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1883  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

During  these  years  Francis  Joseph  suffered  three  serious 
bereavements.  In  1867,  his  brother  Maximilian,  who  had  been 
induced  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  make  himself  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  was  executed  by  the  victorious  Mexican  republicans. 
In  1889,  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince,  Francis  Joseph's  only  son, 
was  found  dead  with  his  paramour  in  a  hunting-lodge,  presum- 
ably a  suicide.  Nine  years  later,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was 
murdered  in  Geneva. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  had  been  prospering  under 
Austrian  administration,  were  suddenly  annexed  by  Austria 
iu  1908.  There  was  some  dismay  among  the  other  Powers,  but 
Germany  stood  by  her  ally,  and  talk  of  a  European  conference 


died  down.  It  was  in  Bosnia  that  the  last  great  tragedy  of  the 
Emperor's  life  took  place.  The  heir  apparent,  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  was  visiting  in  the  capital,  Serajevo,  and  was  killed, 
together  with  his  wife,  on  June  28,  1914.  Austria  held  Servia 
responsible,  and  the  latter  country's  non-compliance  with 
all  the  Austrian  demands  led  to  war  just  one  month  after  the 
Serajevo  murder.  In  a  few  days  the  great  European  Powers 
had  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  Great 
War  was  on.  Since  the  duchess  murdered  at  Serajevo  was  not 
of  royal  lineage,  her  children  did  not  inherit  their  father's  right 
of  succession  to  the  Austrian  throne,  which  passed  to  Francis 
Ferdinand's  nephew,  Charles  Francis  Joseph. 

Francis  Joseph  "was  a  real  Emperor,  and  no  mere  figure- 
head," says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  points  out  that 
his  hand  was  the  deciding  factor  in  every  crisis,  and  emphasizes 
his  ability  and  success  as  a  conciliator  and  a  pacifist.  He 
had  need  of  such  qualities  to  guide  the  destinies  of  his  polyglot: 
realm.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that — 

"Of  the  thirty  million  people  of  Austria  less  than  one-third 
are  Germans;  of  the  twenty-one  million  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
considerably  less  than  one-half  are  Magyars.  Austria-Hungary 
is  not  a  State  which  has  organically  grown  through  the  expan- 
sion of  the  nation,  but  a  fortuitous  collection  of  States  which, 
by  financial  and  matrimonial  arrangements,  has  gradually  come 
into  the  possessions  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  Hence,  Francis 
Joseph  has  borne  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  Apostolic  King 
of  Hungary,  King  of  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Galicia,  Lodo,  Meria,  and  lllyria.  Archduke  of  Austria,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  Krakow,  Lorraine,  etc." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Why  can't  coal  and  mercury  travel  in  the  same  direction? — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

Maybe  the  King  of  Greece  has  liis  eye  on  the  Nobel  peace-prize.— 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Kaiser  is  now  endeavoring  to  prop  up  the  Hohenzollern  throne 
willi  Poles. — Boston  Transcript. 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  easier  for  the  liquor  interests  to  compile 
their  business  statistics. — Des  Moines  Register. 

\1i<  Hughes  is  certainly  a  game  flghter-^-observe  how  long  is  required 
for  him  to  take  the  count. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  appears  that  the  election  of  Catts,  in  Florida,  was  the  result  of  scratch- 
ing the  regular  Democratic  ticket. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Entente  envoys  are  said  to  have  reached  a  full  agreement  on  what 
King  Constantine  will  agree  to. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living  the  Pittsburg  stogie  has  been  cut  an 
inch.     Every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining. — Boston  Transcript. 

I.v  future  elections,  why  not  let  California  decide  all  by  herself,  to  save 
wear  and  tear  on  the  other  States? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Broadway  objects  to  the  "saving-daylight"  plan  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  too  much  daylight  already. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  Congress  t  he  female  of  the  species  will  be  more  effec- 
tive  than   (lie  male. — Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  believed  that  a  good  many  Re- 
publicans could  be  arrested  for  what 
thej  think  about  Ohio,  Kansas,  and 
California. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Deulschland  may  be  able  to  run 
the  British  blockade  with  a  $2,000,000 
cargo,  but  think  how  300  pounds  of 
United  states  mail  will  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  the  British  patrols! — In- 
dianapolis News. 

I   SUGGEST    thai    somebody    send    I  he 

story  of  "Evangeline"  to  those  Britons 
who  are  protesting  so  indignantly  over 
ill  deportation  of  Belgians. — New  York 
Morning  I  ih  graph. 

Gi  rmany  proposes  to  enlist  the  un- 
employed in  the  Government  service, 
inn  the  Washington  Administration 
•an  i  see  where  'lure's  any  Qovelty  in 
that.      Boston  Transcript. 

Billy    Sunday   says    he  "hati 
think  thai  he  might  be  descended  from 

a   monkey."      So   do    I,    Billy,  bill     yow 

i  vangelisl  ic  an  I  lea  com  tncing. 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


f — ■ — ■ — . 

I  NOW  AS  r  WAS   '! 
i  Saying  when,     \ 

\  INTERRUPTED  —  ] 
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Well,  Mr.  Hughes  has  had  at  least  ono  close  shave  in  his  life,  anyhow. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Poland  and  Ireland  are  both  wondering  how  much  a  promise  is  good 
for. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Arabia  takes  its  place  among  the  nations.  Another 
dry  State! — Boston  Transcript. 

A  tariff  commission  should  not  only  take  the  tariff  out  of  polities  but 
stay  out  of  politics  itself. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

So  far  the  Kaiser  has  escaped  the  sinister  charge  that  he  is  colonizing 
Belgians  for  election-day  purposes. — Boston  Transcript. 

All  the  rejoicing  over  the  independent  Poland  as  recently  announced 
seems  somehow  to  get  to  us  via  Berlin. — Chicago  Herald. 

"  DeUtschland  "  carries  back  1,000  tons  of  gold,  silver,  and  rubber 
for  the  starving  babies  of  Germany. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Let  us  hope  that  thcGovernment  we  are  to  get  in  the  future  from  the  West 
will  be  less  severe  than  the  brand  of  weather  it  handles. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  Henry  Ford  is  sincere  in  wanting  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  he  will  put  another  spring  under  the  back  seat. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  U-1i0  that  sank  the  American  ship  Columbian  doubtless  will  bo 
remembered  as  the  sister  ship  of  the  V-5.1  recently  feted  at  Newport. — 

Huston  Transcript. 

With  throe  Indians  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  movement  in  favor 
of  America  for  Americans  is  likely  to 
spring  up. — New  York  Sun. 

Souvenir  collectors  are  saving  bricks 
from  the  old  house  in  East  Twentieth 
Street  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
born.  No  doubt  he  will  need  them 
all  for  his  1020  campaign. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

The  "farmer  vote"  has  come  into 
its  own,  and  one  of  the  first  evidences 
is  the  promptness  with  which  the  idea 
of  a  grain  embargo  is  dismissed  at 
Washington. — Chicago  Herald. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  nice  little 
winter  junket  for  Roosevelt  to  lake 
Hughes  down  to  South  America  and 
show  him  the  real  River  of  Doubt? — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  Internationa]  Institute  of  Agri- 
cull  ure  warns  the  world  of  a  wheat 
shortage  anil  possible  famine;  but  tho 
consumers  of  patented  breakfast-foods 
show  no  signs  of  alarm. — New  York  Sun. 


TO    RESUME. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


L'upy righted  hy  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   THE    FOE  THROUGH  A  FOREST  OF  BARBED   WIRE    IX   NO   MAN'S   LAND 

The  trenches  on  the  Somme  front,  whore  this  photograph  was  taken,  are  often  so  close  that  the.  French  can  sec  their  adversaries   as  in  the 

center  of  this  picture,  moving  about  on  the  other  side  of  Xo  Man's  Land. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO   AMERICA 


•)•> 


TITE  VIGOROUS  SUBMARINE  WAR  that  Germany 
is  now  waging  has  excited  most  of  the  neutrals,  and 
in  Holland,  particularly,  the  opinion  is  exprest  that 
America  should  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  nations 
and  insist  that  undersea  war  should  not  be  waged  "at  the  expense 
of  neutrals."  These  views  find 
vigorous  expression  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf, 
which  asks,  in  an  "appeal  to 
America,"  "What  would  the 
Dutch  people  have  done  if  what 
happened  at  Newport  and  on  the 
American  coast  had  happened  at 
Ymuiden  and  on  the  Dutch 
coast? "  The  Telegraaf  an- 
swers, "Something,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  urge  Washington  to  take 
steps  not  only  for  America's  sake, 
but  on  behalf  of  all  the  neutral 
States.  The  Amsterdam  organ 
continues: 

"Would  the  Dutch  people  have 
tolerated  that  a  ship  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Navy  should  per- 
form tender  service,  as  a  New 
York  paper  exprest  it,  in  order 
to  make  a  [7-boat  remain  within 
the  technical  limits  of  the  Govern- 
ment's note  by  repeatedly  pick- 
ing up  passengers  and  crew  when 
I  lie  submarine  sent  the  ships  to  the  bottom 
American  nation  tolerate1  anything  like  that'.' 
Government  to  raise  objections  against  the  cruising  of  British 
war-ships  along  its  shores  but  to  keep  silence  when  German 
submarines  practise  their  sinister  business  immediately  in  front 
Of  its  coasts?      It  is  incredible,  yet   it   appears  to  be  so." 

All  the  Dutch  ask,  says  the  Telegraaf,  is  that  Germany  should 
keep  her  promises: 

"Berlin  promised  in  the  Sussex  note  that  submarines  should 
torpedo  no  passenger-vessels.  The  Stephana  Mas  a  passenger- 
vessel.  Mr.  Wilson  demanded  that  no  occupants  of  boats 
Bhould  be  left  to  their  fate.  Germany  answers:  'Look  after 
their    safety  with  your  own  Navy.      We   come  to  torpedo  off 


your  coasts.'  And  neutral  ships  are  again  victims.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  can  not  lie  down  in  the  matter.  What 
figure  America  will  cut  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  or  poster- 
ity if  it  allows  itself  to  be  laughed  to  scorn  at  Berlin  or  Hamburg 
is  ultimately  a  matter  for  itself,  but  an  American  war-ship 
has  been  an  interested  witness  of  how  a  great  Dutch  cargo- 
ship,  Hie  Blommersdijk,  belong- 
ing to  the  Holland-Amerika 
Line,  which  can  not  be  less  valued 
on  the  other  side  than  on  this. 
has  been  sunk  close  to  the  light- 
house on  a  sandbank  before  Nan- 
tucket. We  are  a  nation  with 
little  power,  but  if  it  had  occurred 
the  other  way  about  we  should 
have  had  a  most  unpleasant 
sensation." 

This  Dutch  organ  is  much 
puzzled  by  our  apparent  apathy 
when  the  Hollanders,  it  seems, 
expected  immediate  action.  The 
Telegraaf  permits  itself  a  certain 
candor,  and  says: 

"We  will  speak  frankly  with 
the  same  sincerity  which  we  so 
much  admire  in  America's  best 
sons.  This  sincerity  demands 
that  we  say  to  America:  'Sub- 
marine warfare  can  not  so  go  on 
any  longer.*  We  have  enough 
of  seeing  repeatedly  our  tine 
ships  destroyed,  and  thereafter  be- 
ing obliged  to  hear  either  excuses,  or  lies,  or  at  best,  apologies. 

"  Norway,  also,  has  just  unequivocally  declared  that  it  has 
had  more  than  enough  of  it.  It  must  cease  radically.  Germany 
must  be  made  to  know  that  such  mistakes— which,  naturally,  are 
no  mistakes,  a  child  can  understand  that  shall  be  no  longer 
permitted.  To  this  end  the  common  action  of  neutral  sea- 
faring Powers  is  necessary.  We  ask:  Is  America  not  bound 
by  her  past,  by  the  memory  of  her  best  sons,  to  take  the  initiative 
and  the  conduct  of  that  step.'" 

How  much  neutral  shipping  has  suffered  can  be  seen  from 
an  official  German  communication  which  states  that  during 
October  some  218  merchant  vessels  were  sunk  by  the  German 
naval  forces  and  of  these  no  less  than  72,  carrying  contraband, 
ilew  neutral  Hags. 


HIS   DAILY    PROMENADE. 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


Can   the  great 

Does  it  allow  its 
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GERMANY'S   DECLINING   MAN  POWER 

DESPERATE  NEED  OF  MEN  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  Allied  press  for  the  recent  actions  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  Belgium  and  Poland.  A  unanimous  chorus 
has  gone  up  in  Petrograd,-  Paris,  and  London,  proclaiming  that 
Germany  is  at  last  on  the  down-grade  and  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
expedients  of  doubtful  legality  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  man- 
power to  reenforce  "her  depleted  ranks."  The  Allied  papers 
allege  thai  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lille  and  other 
occupied  regions  in  France  did 
not  set.  free  enough  German 
laborers  behind  the  lines  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  caused  by  the  at- 
tacks on  Verdun  and  the  Franco- 
Brit  ish  advance  on  the  Somme, 
and  so,  in  oi'der  to  keep  Ger- 
many's factories  manned,  the 
population  of  Belgium  had  to  be 
enlisted.  In  Poland  the  similar 
drafting  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial workers  is  an  old,  but 
not  so  well  -  known,  story,  but 
for  months  the  Kuryer  Lodzki 
has  been  protesting  against  the 
systematic  deportation  of  Polish 
laborers  into  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  top  of  this  comes 
the  proclamation  of  Poland's  in- 
dependence under  the  egis  of  the 
Central  Powers.  How  this  step 
is  regarded  in  Russia  can  be  seen 
from  an  official  announcement 
which  appears  in  the  Petrograd 
press.     It  runs: 


THE    BENEFACTOJ 


Prussian  (to  Poland)- 
got  to  be  independent." 


"The  object  of  our  enemies 
evidently  is  to  obtain  an  addition 
to  their  armies.  The  Imperial 
Government  regards  this  action 
>n    the    part    of    Germany    and 

Austria-Hungary  as  a  fresh,  gross  infringement  by  our  enemies 
:>f  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law  which  pro- 
hibits I  he  population  in  militarily  occupied  territory  being 
forced  to  raise  armies  againsl   its  own  country. 

"Russia,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  twice  previously 
■xpivsi  her  views  on  (he  entire  Polish  question.  Her  intention 
is^to  create  a  complete  Poland,  embracing  all  Polish  territories, 
which  will  enjoy  the  right,  when  the  war  is  ended,  of  freely 
regulating  (heir  national,  intellectual,  and  economic  life  on  the 
basis  of  autonomy  under  the  sovereignty  of  Russia,  and  main- 
taining the  principle  of  a  united  State.  This  decision  of  his 
Gracious  Majesty  remains  unshakable." 

The  Russian  contention  that  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
Polish  Kingdom  is  a  step  to  legalize  the  conscription  of  a  Polish 
army  would  seem  to  be  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Central  Powers, 
for  a  cable  dispatch  from  Pern  says: 

"  Before  the  Main  Committee  of  t  he  Reichstag  on  November  0, 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  staled  that  Germany's 
promise  to  create  a  new  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  only  con- 
ditional, being  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  plan  to  raise  a- 
Polish  arms  which  would  fight  for  Germany.  If  the  number  of 
Poles  enlisting  voluntarily  should  be  insufficient,  Germany 
would  introduce  compulsion,  and  if  the  Poles  resisted  or  if  the 
projected  Polish  army  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  General 
Staff,  the  Emperor  would  annul  his  promise  to  create  a  new 
kingdom." 

Polish  opinion  in  this  country  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
a  distinctly  dubious  view  of  the  situation,  for  in  the  Milwaukee 
Kuryei  Polshi  \\<    read: 

"The  present  manifesto  purporting  to  rehabilitate  the  King- 


dom of  Poland  is  only  a  promise.  The  proclaimed  Kingdom 
has  neither  boundaries,  nor  king,  nor  government.  The  German 
and  Austrian  armies  are  there,  their  military  governors  are 
there,  as  is  their  iron  rule. 

"The  promised  Kingdom  is  only  on  paper.  In  the  lighl  of 
history  not  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  paper  manifesto. 
Conditions  may  ai'ise  rendering  it  'a  scrap  of   paper,'  like  the 

Belgian  neutrality  treaty 

"The  Central  Germanic  Powers  need  seldiers  above  all  else. 
The  easiest  method  of  obtaining  them  is  by  raising  a  'Polish 
army.'  This  need  of  men,  and  not  regard  for  justice,  appears 
to  be  the  guiding  motive  of  the  Central  Powers,  as   plainly 

intimated  in  the  manifesto 

"Poland  is  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Her  present 
political  condition  as  an  invol- 
untary appanage  to  the  Central 
Powers  (if  the  proclaimed  King- 
dom should  become  a  reality)  is, 
if  anything,  worse  than  on  the 
day  before  the  proclamation." 

While  America,  Spain,  and  the 
Vatican  have  moved  to  prevent 
the  deportations  from  Belgium,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  Hungary  at 
least,  there  is  a  section  of  public 
opinion  that  views  this  step  with 
something  like  disfavor.  The 
Budapest  Ncpxzara  links  together 
events  in  Belgium  and  Poland, 
and  comments  thus: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
common  fate  in  the  history  of 
the  two  peoples  is  a  source  of 
sympathetic  feeling  that  exists 
in  every  Hungarian  bosom  to- 
ward the  unhappy  Belgians,  a 
noble  people  of  high  attainments, 
of  democratic  ideas,  and  noble 
courage.  Poland  we  can  only 
just  mention  in  this  connection, 
knowing  as  we  do  by  past  experi- 
ence that  we  must  not  discuss  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  declare 
Belgium  an  autonomous  State 
with  a  hereditary  monarch,  so  as  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the 
measures  designed  to  increase  the  man-power  of  Germany,  while 
for  various  reasons  the  Belgians  can  not  be  enrolled  in  the  Polish 
army.  Thus  the  deportation  of  Belgians  needs  no  explanation, 
as  its  purpose  is  perfectly  apparent." 

Viewing  these  events  in  conjunction,  one  editor  recalls  Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc's  statement  in  the  London  Land  and  Water 
that  the  German  armies  would  reach  their  zenith  in  April,  191(1, 
and  he  argues  that  events  in  Poland  and  Belgium  tend  to  show 
that  Germany's  man-power  is  seriously  threatened.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  cable  dispatch  from  London  on  the  fall 
of  Monastir,  which  runs: 

"A  point  which  is  considerably  discust  by  the  military  writers 
is  the  inability  of  Germany  to  send  aid  to  the  Bulgarians  and 
is  held  to  have  important-  significance.  If  is  pointed  out  that 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  (duel'  of  the  German  General 
Staff,  had  known  for  six  weeks  that  Monastir  was  threatened, 
and  yet  was  compelled  to  allow  such  an  important  point  to  pass 
into  enemy  hands  without  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  catastrophe.'.' 

The  London  Times  Hunks  that  (icrmany  is  desperately 
short  of  men: 

'The  Germans  are  feeling  acutely  the  wane  of  their  native 
man-power.  The  slave-raids  are  manifestly  a  device  to  supply 
the  places  of  Germans  now  employed  in  munition-works  and 
other  indispensable  businesses  at  home,  and  thus  to  release 
I  hem  for  service  in  the  field.  They  confirm  the  view  which  we 
have  exprest,  and  which  is  generally  accepted  by  the  Allies,  as  to 
I  he  true  meaning  of  Prussia-Germany's  anxiety  to  establish  out  of 
Russian  territory  a  simulacrum  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  which 
Prussia  betrayed  and  destroyed.      A  resolve  lo   fill    the  depleted 

( lerman  ranks  by  any  means  is  I  he  explanation  of  both  projects." 


Whether  you  like  it  or  don't — you  have 
— Mucha  (Moscow,  late  Warsaw). 
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A    SEPARATE   PEACE   WITH   RUSSIA 

PERSISTENT  RUMORS  have  been  circulated  from  time 
to  time  in  the  German  press  thai  Russia  was  on  the  eve 
of  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers. 
While  these  reports  have  been  strenuously  denied  by  more  or 
less  responsible  papers  on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  there  has 
been  no  little  disquiet  in  the  Allied  camps  where  many,  acting 
on  the  old  proverb  that  "where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire," 
believed  that  these  rumors  had  some  basis  in  fact.  And  now  the 
dispatches  from  Petrograd  say 
that  last  week's  Duma  "crisis" 
was  a  successful  fight  by  the 
Duma  to  keep  the  Government 
from  actually  accepting  a  tempt- 
ing offer  from  Germany.  Sus- 
picions had  risen  so  high,  even 
before  that,  that  the  Russian 
Premier  with  a  German  name 
found  it  desirable  to  deny  them 
in  an  interview  with  the  inquir- 
ing Mayor  of  Moscow.  In  this 
conversation  between  the  two 
dignitaries,  widely  reported  in 
the  Russian  press  and  sent  to  the 
London  Times  by  its  Petrograd 
correspondent,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  citizens  of  Moscow 
broached  the  delicate  subject  and 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Stunner's 
appointment  was  to  be  viewed  as 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  peace 
with  the  Central  Powers,  as  cur- 
rent gossip  in  Moscow  had  it. 
The  surprized  Premier,  as  re- 
ported by  The  Times,  said: 

"'Is  it  true  that  my  appoint- 
ment is  interpreted  in  Moscow  as 
a  symptom  of  the  possibility  of 
negotiations  for  a  separate  peace'.' ' 

" '  1  won't  conceal  from  you  the 
fact,'  replied  the  Mayor,  'that 
rumors  of  this  description  are 
circulating  in  Moscow.' 

"'My  appointment  to  the  post 
of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,' 

Mr.  Stunner  resumed,  'is  regarded  in  certain  circles  as  a  change 
in  our  external  policy  in  the  direction  of  the  possibility  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace.  1  have  already  spoken  definitely 
on  this  subject,  but  I  wish  still  further  to  strengthen  public 
faith  in  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
swerve  from  that  path  on  which  she  has  hitherto  marched 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  Allies.  1  do  not  know  by  what 
method   1  can  inspire  the  public  with  this  conviction.' 

"Mr.  Stunner  begged  the  Mayor  to  inform  the  citizens 
of  the  ancient  capital  that  Russia's  conditions  and  treaties 
with  the  Allies  remained  unalterable;  more  than  that,  Russia 
would  go  still  further,  and  deemed  it  her  duty  to  carry  out  all 
those  measures  which  had  been  planned  by  Great  Britain  with 
reference  to  Germany. 

"And  1,'  added  the  Premier,  'as  executive  of  the  will  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  am  applying  all  my  efforts  in  order, 
conjointly  with  our  valiant  Allies,  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the 
strengthening  of  Russo-Anglo-French  friendship." 

While  the  Premier's  statement  was  sufficiently  explicit,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  evidently  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  on 
record  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  a  categorical  denial  of 
these  rumored  peace-negotiations.  Accordingly,  the  Foreign 
Minister  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Russian  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  each  of  the  Allied  countries,  which  ran: 


TRYING    TO   CATCH 


countries  of  pretended  secret  pourparlers  being  carried  on 
between  Russia  and  Germany  with  the  object  of  signing  a 
separate  peace  are  futile  and  make  no  impression  on  the  Russian 
Government.  The  Imperial  Government  desires  to  <hclure 
in  the  mosl  categorical  manner  that  these  absurd  minors  can 
only  find  force  in  enemy  countries." 

Not  withstanding  these  vigorous  denials,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  \  ery  attractive  bid  vva>  made  to  Russia  by  the 
Central  Powers  and  that  a  separate  peace  might  have  been 
concluded    but    for    the    strenuous    intervention    of    the    Duma. 

Little  relating  to  this  interesting 
situation  lias  managed  to  get  by 
the  Russian  censor,  but  an  inter- 
view given  by  Prof.  Paul  Milu- 
koff,  the  leader  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Associated  Pn  ss 
has  been  considered  harmli 
None  the  less,  reading  between 
the  lines,  a  certain  amount  of 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  conflict 
which  arose  between  the  Duma 
and  the  Government.  The  Pro- 
fessor says: 

"I  regard  the  trouble  as  defi- 
nitely over.  The  War  and  Marine 
Ministers  have  shown  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Duma,  and  the 
Duma  feels  and  has  felt  con- 
fidence in  them.  The  Duma  can 
go  on  with  its  appointed  tasks, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  re- 
organization of  the  Zemstvo 
unions  and  all  the  channels  by 
which  supplies  are  handled 
and  distributed." 

The  Petrograd  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  thus  in- 
terprets the  result  of  the  Duma's 
victory: 

"Its  chief  significance  is  the 
political  awakening  of  the  entire 
nation  and  the  development  of  a 
real  public  consciousness  which, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Rus- 
sian history,  lias  become  articu- 
late and  can  be  ignored  no  longer. 
''Among  the  effects  expected  from  the  agreement  is  the  final 
burial  of  all  rumors  of  a  separate  peace  and  of  the  influences 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  Another  effect  which  is  looked  for 
is  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  Government,  which  it  is 
believed  will  reflect  with  greater  decision  than  ever  the  unswerv- 
ing intention  of  the  nation  to  carry  the  war  to  the  conclusion 
desired." 

The  views  of  the  Moscow  Russkiya  Vedomosti  show  how 
grave  a  crisis  has  been  passed  throughout  the  Russian  Empire: 

"The  situation  is  now  quite  clear  and  defined.  We  do  not 
live  in  a  time  of  political  crisis  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  in  a  time  much  more  serious — a  crisis  which  touches  the 
whole  life  of  the  Empire.  The  crisis  in  obtaining  supplies  and 
the  experiments  in  remedying  this  situation,  the  present  status 
of  foreign  policies,  the  new  limitations  of  the  press,  dark  rumors 
and  dark  facts  which  are  making  the  masses  of  the  population 
nervous  all  these  are  only  single  aspects  of  the  question. 
Events  clearly  foretold  a  collision  between  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  present  system  of  Government 

"The  Government  does  not  believe  in  the  same  measures 
as  do  the  people.  In  this  lies  the  greatest  internal  danger. 
This  can  not  go  on  longer.  Without  harmony  between  the 
Government  ami  the  country  we  can  not  be  victorious  or  pre- 
serve our  internal  life  from  disorder.  Only  a  public-spirited 
and  responsible  Ministry  will  be  able  to  hold  back  the  Empire 
from  the  precipice." 


THE   PEACE    DOVE. 
— Novy  Satirikon  (Petrograd) 


Reports   spread    abroad    recently   by    the   press   of   certain  On  November  24  Mr.  Stunner  had  to  resign. 
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MORE   AND    MORE    "ZEPPELINS" 

KING  CHARLES  OF  WURTTEMBERG  has  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  considerable  section  of  tbe 
German  public  which  demands  incessant  Zeppelin 
raids  on  Great  Britain,  and  the  Chancellor  has  been  sharply 
taken  to  task  for  not  insisting  that  the  Zeppelins  proceed  almost 
nightly  across  the  North  Sea.     Indeed,  so  much  has  he  been 


A  ZEPPELINS  FIERY   END. 

* 

This  Zeppelin  was  destroyed  over  Belgium  by  a  young  English 
air-man,  Lieutenant  Richards,  and  I  In  photograph  was  made  high  up 
in  mid-air  by  one  of  his  comrades  in  an  accompanying  aeroplane. 


aarassed  by  this  agitation  that  he  h;is  thought  it  well  to  obtain 
i  testimonial  of  satisfaction  with  his  policy  from  Count  Zeppelin 
aimself.  In  the  official  S'orrfdeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  the 
Dount  writes: 

"I  am  informed  that  in  the  course  of  the  agitation  carried  on 
ay  your  Excellency's  enemies  it  is  continually  asserted  that  I  have 
stated  it  to  be  my  view  that,  from  consideration  for  England,  or 
?rom  a  desire  not  to  render  an  understanding  with  England 
Jifficult,  and  thus,  from  some  political  motive,  the  greatest 
possible  effective  and  ruthless  use  of  Zeppelins  is  not  being 
nade.  I  am  convinced  that  the  employment  of  Zeppelins  is  in 
towise  hindered  by  any  political  or  other  considerations." 

It  is  the  long  winter  nights  that  German  authorities  have 
>een  waiting  for,  says  the  Karlsruhe  Budische  Landeszeitung: 

"It  was  necessary,  in  view  of  the  strong  and  well-organized 
system  of  defense  in  England,  that  our  Zeppelins  should  make 
their  raids  only  on  dark  nights  in  order  to  go  and  return  without 
too  much  danger.  The  raids  which,  with  the  return  of  the 
onger  nights,  have  begun  again  and  will  become  more  and  more 
atense,  fully  prove  that  the  German  Government  is  resolved 
i'»  use  this  effective  arm  againsl  our  worst  enemies  in  the  most 
powerful  and  energetic  fashion  possible." 

England's   recent  bag  of   three   Zeppelins   has   not   dismayed 


the  German  public.     For  instance,  the  Berlin   Deutsche   Tages- 
zeitung  considers  that  "the  game  is  worth  the  candle": 

"The  main  tiling  is  success,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  was  considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  on  this 
and  the  previous  raid  show  that  Great  Britain's  appliances  for 
bombarding  air-ships,  as  well  as  for  picking  them  out,  have  been 
perfected  to  a  quite  extraordinary  degree,  both  in  the  towns  and 
along  the  coast.  It  may  now  be  supposed  that  any  important 
town  in  Great  Britain  which  is  believed  to  be  within  the  Zeppelin 
area  can  be  regarded  as  a  fortress  in  this  sense  and  treated  as 
such.  The  fact  of  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  defense  against 
attacks  by  air  must  be  recognized  and  taken  into  consideration. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  fact  shows  what  importance 
the  British  Government  attaches  to  the  German  air-raids." 

Nor  is  this  opinion  confined  to  Prussia,  for  we  find  the  Mun- 
chener  Neueste  Kachricht'en,  perhaps  the  chief  organ  in  Southern 
Germany,  writing: 

"However,  one  thing  is  certain:  the  English  anti-aircraft 
service  has  improved  until  it  is  a  danger  to  us.  But  whatever 
it  may  lie,  it  will  not  do  to  stop  our  heroes  in  their  career  of 
destruction.  When  cruel  England  is  concerned,  who  desired 
to  annihilate  our  race,  the  voice  of  pity  must  be  supprest.  Let 
our  vengeance  be  as  cruel  as  she  is,  and  let  the  stern  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  be  our  motto:  'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.'" 

Meanwhile,  the  English  papers,  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, regard  the  Zeppelin  as  merely  a  spectacular  failure,  and 
in  the  French  press,  where  there  is  no  direct  interest,  we  find 
similar  opinions  exprest.  Mr.  Gustave  Herve,  writing  in  the 
Paris  Vicloire,  says: 

"Can  you  conceive  anything  more  useless  or  senseless  than 
l  lie  Zeppelin  raids  on  England?  What  harm  can  it  do  our 
Allies?  British  statistics  establish  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
months  the  Zeppelins  have  killed  374  persons  in  England, 
almost  all  civilians  and  the  majority  women  and  children. 
That   is    how   Germany's   cause   is   being   advanced.     Why,    a 


EACH    BKorGIIT    DOWN    A    ZEPPELIN. 

The  three  Zeppelins  brought  down  in  England  fell  to  these  men.    They 
are  Commander  Robinson  and  Lieutenants  Tempest  and  Sowery. 


single  machine  gun,  properly  placed  on  the  day  of  an  assault, 
1ms  disposed  of  as  many  infantrymen  in  half  an  hour!" 

The  exploits  of  the  three  young  men  whose  portraits  appear 
on  this  page  are  hailed  by  the  British  press  as  signifying  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  air-man,  and  the  papers  argue  that  if 
the  Germans  lose  a  Zeppelin  in  every  raid,  as  they  have  recently, 
these  iucursious  will  soon  cease. 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


SOCIAL   JUSTICE   BY   SOCIAL   INSURANCE 


UNDER  THE  HEAD  of  Social  Insurance,  students  of 
the  subject  ore  now  striving  1o  group  all  such  forms  of 
indemnity  as  workmen's  compensation,  or  protection 
against  industrial  accidents;  sickness  or  health  insurance, 
including:  medical  attention,  nursing,  and  supplies;  invalidity 
or  permanent  disability  benefits;  old-age  pensions,  and  unem- 
ployment insurance.  In  a  recent  address  before  the  Actuarial 
Society,  the  president,  Arthur  Hunter,  defines  Social  Insurance 
as  "an  endeavor  to  givo  a  measure, of  social  justice  through  the 
assumption  by  the  community  of  the  burden  of  the  loss  which 
the  individual  sustains  through  accident,  death,  sickness,  in- 
validity, unemployment,  and  old  age."  Certain  branches  of 
this  form  of  insurance,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  are  already  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  practically  all  phases  are  under 
discussion.  Of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  underlying  it, 
there  should,  he  thinks,  be  no  question,  altho  there  must,  of 
course,  bo  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  certain  definite  plans.  He  goes  on,  as  reported  in  advance 
sheets  of  the  Society's  Proceedings: 

"The  underlying  motive  is  social  justice,  with  the  emphasis 
en  the  responsibility  which  the  community  has  to  the  individual. 
The  community  has  come  to  realize  that  the  workers  should  be 
properly  protected,  and  that  their  deterioration  or  destruction 
should  be  as  much  a  charge  against  the  industry  as  the  replacing 
of  steel  machines  which  have  worn  out.  Tho  change  of  point 
of  view  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  worker 
is  probably  due  to  three  factors: 

"Eirst,  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation, 
in  which  the  risk  to  the  employee  has  become  a  serious  factor. 

"Secondly,  the  realization  that  the  average  workman  has  not 
enough  surplus  earnings  to  protect  himself  against  sickness, 
accident,  unemployment,  and  old  age,  and  to  leave  a  provision 
for  his  family  in  event  of  his  death  during  his  producing  years. 

"Thirdly,  the  increasing  belief  that  the  industry  or  the  con- 
sumer should  bear  the  cost  of  any  misfortune  which  it  is  not 
within  tho  ability  of  the  workman  to  avoid,  such  as  accident 
due  to  employment,  sickness  due  to  unsanitary  surroundings, 
unemployment  due  to  economic  conditions." 

Mr.  Hunter  discusses  at  length  certain  interesting  features 
of  such  phases  of  social'  insurance  as  are  now  on  trial  in  this 
country.  Prominent  among  these,  of  course,  is  workmen's 
compensation,  now  obligatory  in  several  States.  Mr.  Hunter 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  impetus  of  the  "Safety  First  " 
movement  has  largely  come  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  and  that  as  a  result  of  them  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  accident  rate.  He  tries  to  show  thai  the  prevention  of 
accidents  and  not  the  payment  of  claims  should  be  given  con- 
sideration in  such  cases.     He  says: 

"The  president  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America 
recently  stated  that  the  economic  loss  through  industrial  ac- 
cident- in  the  United  States  is  more  than  $2.'A ),()()( ).()()()  each  year. 
This  indicates  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  loss,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  by-product  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  would  be  a  substantial  gain  in  human  life  and  in  money. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  saving  in  human  life,  ac- 
companied by  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  number  of  non-fatal 
accidents,  through  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  of 
New  York  State.  In  some  large  mills  the  accidents  have  been 
reduced  to  one-half  of  what  they  wen-  live  years  ago.  The 
official  just  referred  to  stated  that  one-third  of  the  reduction  in 
accidents  has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices,  and  that  two-thirds  have  been  the  result  of  organization 
and  education,  consisting  of  rigid  inspection,  careful  instruction 
of   workmen,    adequate   supervision,    and    strict    discipline.      In 


one  of  the  great  railroad  systems  the  rate  of  accident  was  re- 
duced in  two  years  by  nearly  one-half,  partly  as  the  result  of  the 
so-called  'Safety  First'  movement.  The  saving  of  human 
life  and  limb  may  duly  be  considered  a  by-product  of  the 
Compensation  Acts. 

"There  may  he  an  increase  in  the  accident  rate  during  1915 
and  1916  over  the  two  preceding  years,  owing  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  untrained  persons  employed  during  the  former 
period,  the  rapid  industrial  expansion,  and  the  haste  to  complete 
contracts,  due  to  war-conditions.  This,  however,  is  a  passing 
phase  and  deductions  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  accident 
rates  in  these  years  should  be  accepted  with  caution. 

"In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  thai  the  impetus  which  has 
made  the  'Safety  First''  movement  a  success  came  partly  from 
the  employers,  who  were  mainly  influenced  by  the  cost  of  com- 
pensation to  their  employees.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
in  my  knowledge  is  that  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Wbolworth  Tower  in  New  York.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
building  of  a  sky-scraper  cost .  roughly  speaking,  one  lib'  for  every 
story  above  the  tenth.  The  Wbolworth  Building  has  sixty 
stories  in  the  tower,  is  700  feet  high,  and  yet  not  one  life  was 
lost  in  building  it.  There  were  two  inspectors  of  an  insurance 
company  on  duty  to  see  that  proper  safeguards  were  supplied 
for  the  men,  and  that  the  employees  were  not  allowed  to  take 
unnecessary  risks.  The  by-product  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation in  this  case  was  an  unquestioned  sa\  ing  in  human  life. 
partly  because  the  owners  could  not  gel  reliable  insurance 
protection  unless  every  precaution  was  taken  againsl  accident. 
That  in  many  lines  of  industry  there  was  a  possibility  for  saving 
human  life  may  be  proved  by  an  example  from  records  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  fatality  for  every  105  railroad  trainmen  employed 
in  1890,  while  there  was  only  one  fatality  for  every  340  trainmen 
employed  in  1915.  The  rate  of  fatal  accidents  among  trainmen 
is  therefore  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago." 

With  regard  to  compulsory  health  insurance.  Mr.  Hunter 
states  that  then-  are  now  bills  in  four  States  to  provide  for  such 
insurance  for  all  persons  whose  wages  are  $100  a  month  or  li 
In  Massachusetts  and  California  commissions  are  at  work  on 
the  subject,  and  tin  question  is  rapidly  becoming  a  burning  one. 
In  planning  the  bills  he  is  anxious  to  see  that  prevention  of 
sickness  and  reduction  in  the  death-rate  should  be  kept  strongly 
in  mind.  The  two  commissions  already  mentioned  are  also 
investigating  unemployment  insurance,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
visability of  which  the  author  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Mr. 
Hunter's  closing  words,  regarding  the  tendency  toward  "team- 
work" in  insurance  of  all  kinds,  are  of  general  interest,     lb   says: 

"Since  the  founding  of  our  Society  we  have  seen  two  phases 
of  business,  the  competitive  ami  the  cooperative,  and  have  been 
individually  influenced  by  them.  The  former  was  an  era  of 
individualism,  and  the  latter  will  develop,  we  hope,  into  one  of 

mutual  helpfulness.  In  the  early  days  of  our  Society  there  was 
a  feeling  that  each  actuary  was  a  fighter  for  his  company  and 
was  not  expected  to  extend  assistance  to  other  companies.  Of 
'later  years  that  feeling  has  died  out  and  a  new  freedom  has 
become  ours.  We  have  a  feeling  of  common  interest  among  the 
companies,  which  has  set  free  a  natural  and  wholesome  com- 
radery  among  the  actuaries.  The  time  is  now  dawning  for  still 
another  forward  movement  in  the  opportunities  of  giving  our 
powers  and  training  to  the  service  of  the  community  at  la  rue 
Such  opportunities,  which  will  elevate  tin-  actuaries  who  take 
part  in  them,  are  opening  before  us  day  by  day.  and  finer  op- 
portunities doubtless  lie  in  the  near  future.  Let  us.  then,  be  true 
to  our  social  selves  and  heartily  aid  with  our  trained  knowledge 
all  efforts  by  legislatures  and  other  bodies  to  raise  the  standard 
of  universal  welfare.  The  opportunity  to  help  in  one  phi 
the  preparation  of  a  health-insurance  bill,  is  now  upon  us,  and 
it   is  the  dutv  of  American  actuaries,   whether  connected  with 
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I  his  or  sister  societies,  to  offer  their  services  freely  for  the  public 
benefit;  otherwise  men  who  have  not  had  the  requisite  training 
will  be  consulted  and  doubtful  advice  may  be  followed." 


SAVING   THE   PIECES 

RUBBISH-HEAPS  and  waste-piles  have  little  place  in 
an  institution  operated  on  the  modern  plan.  When 
-  an  object  ceases  to  be  good  for  one  thing  it  is  always 
good  for  another,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  captain  of  industry 
to  find  out  what.  Often  a  very  little  readjustment  or  repair 
makes  it  good  for  the  same  thing  over  again.  "Worn-out  machines 
are  made  to  render  service  in  some  department  where  the  require- 
n H  ills  are  different;  damaged  tools  are  put  in  good  order  again, 
saving  many  hundreds  of  dollars  annually;    office  equipment 

is  furbished  up.  In  some      

factories  there  are  stand- 
ing orders  that  requests 
for  additional  furniture 
must  be  sent  through 
the  storeroom-keeper's 
hands  before  they  are 
filled  elsewhere.  Says 
Mr.  Leon  I.  Thomas  in 
an  article  on  '"What 
You  Can  Reclaim  from 
Scrap,"  contributed 
to  Factory  (Chicago, 
November) : 

"In  all  of  these  cases 
there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  call  back  into 
service  —  to  reclaim  — 
discarded  equipment  or 
material.  The  incen- 
tive to  search  for  the 
numerous  classes  of  eco- 
nomies varies  with  dif- 
ferent individual  con- 
cern.-  as  well  as  with 
different  lines  of  indus- 
try, but  the  present 
high  prices  of  practically 
all  materials  constitute 
a  common  spur  to  sav- 
ings of  this  kind  in  every 
line  of  business. 

"One  of  the  best  ways 
to  save  materials  is  to  reclaim  them  and  use  them  over  again. 
And  so  you  find  the  Southern  Railway  dismantling  its  box  cars, 
removing  the  siding,  and  reworking  it  for  roofing-boards  on 
other  cars.  If  you  are  familiar  with  wire-mills  you  may  know 
that  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  has  introduced 
a  vacuum  system  for  cleaning  lime-dust-laden  floors.  The  plan 
was  started  as  a  sanitary  movement,  but  the  device  has  resulted. 
in  an  entirely  unlooked-for  return  in  dollars  and  cents  in  that 
the  lime  thus  recovered  is  bagged  and  sold  as  a  by-product. 
You  will  find  textile-mills  reclaiming  soap  from  waste  water, 
fountain-pen  plants  getting  gold  from  the  same  source,  and 
foundries  recovering  acid  from  waste  pickle. 

"There  is  just  enough  appeal  to  the  imagination  about  this 
phase  of  management  to  make  it  interesting  to  almost  every  one. 
But  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  it;  reclamation  may  become 
a  hobby.  Managers  may  be  tempted  beyond  the  proper  limit, 
for  sometimes  economies  are  not  worth  while  and  really  cost 
mnii  i  han  they  are  worth.  The  Seaboard  Air  Lane  Railway 
guards  itself  against,  this  by  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  each 
reclamation  operation,  making  the  limiting  figures  extremely 
eonservath  e. 

'Mo-t  reclaiming  involves  one  or  tnore  of  several  processes. 
Those  might  lie  included  under  the  following  heads:  filtering, 
separating  eentrifugaUy,  grinding  and  sifting,  welding,  treating 
chemically,  straightening,  treating  in  reducing  furnaces,  trcat- 
ini  ni  le  vacuum-collection  methods,  and  reprocessing. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  not  only  interesting  but  highly  sug- 
"<   tivc  to  mention  specific  examples  showing  how  manufacturers 


By  courtesy  of   "Factory,"  Chicago, 

TIN   CANS    AS    FURNACE-FODDER. 

Tin  cans,  once  mere  waste,  are  pushed  ini<>  Muse  rotary  furnaces,  and  come  out  as 
molten  metal  to  be  cast  into  window-sash  weights. 


in  a  wide  variety   of  industries  are  employing  these  different 
reclamation  processes  to  advantage. 

"Down  in  the  basement  of  the  Waterman  fountain-pen 
factory  there  are  two  tanks  containing  dirty  water  from  the 
wash-basins.     Each  month  this  company  recovers  five  hundred 

dollars'  worth  of  gold  from  these  tanks 

"Centrifugal  machines  offer  another  means  besides  filter 
cloths  for  separating  the  good  from  the  valueless  in  industrial 
wastes.  Probably  the  most  common  use  of  such  machines  for 
reclamation  is  in  recovering  oil  from  cotton  waste  and  conse- 
quently the  waste  itself  is  thus  made  serviceable  again.  Often 
turbine-driven  separators  do  tfte  work  and  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  turbines  is  fed  into  the  separator.  This  helps  to  loosen 
the  grease  and  facilitate  its  extraction. 

"Similarly,  a  method  is  in  use  for  the  concentration  of  woo'- 
scouring  liquors  and  the  recovery  of  grease  and  alkalin  salts, 
which  plan  makes  use  of  separators.  Here  the  difference;  in 
specific    gravity    between    the    grease    and    the    liquor    forms 

the  means  of   effecting 
separation. 

"Welding  „  offers  a 
wide  opportunity  in  re- 
claiming, but  perhaps  in 
a  little  different  sense, 
because  here  it  is  the 
repairing  of  a  broken 
part  and  thus  putting  it 
back  into  service,  or  the 
substitution  of  new 
wearing  or  cutting  sur- 
faces. And  this  makes 
it  have  an  extremely 
wide  application  among 
the  industries.  Then, 
too,  the  method  varies. 
The  electric  as  well  as 
the  oxyacetylene  -  flame 
process  does  good  work. 
"Here  is  an  example 
of  a  use  of  this  method 
in  a  paper-mill.  The 
St.  Croix  Paper  Com- 
pany was  formerly  put- 
ting all  broken  and  de- 
fective paper-cores  on 
the  scrap-pile  to  be  sold 
later  as  junk.  Many 
car-loads  of  broken  and 
defective  cores  had  been 
disposed  of  before  it  was 
discovered  that  all  of 
them  could  have  been 
made  as  good  as  new  by 

welding 

"A  large  plating  de- 
partment had  been  scrapping  its  worn  nickel  anodes  and  selling 
them  at  less  than  hah  price.  Now  these  worn-out  anodes  are 
being  welded  together  by  the  oxyacetylene  process  to  make  new 
ones,  and  all  the  material  is  used  up.  It  is  just  like  sticking  the 
thin  sliver  of  soap  that  is  left  from  an  old  cake  upon  the  new 

one,  and  thus  using  it  all  up 

; '  Tin-scrap  from  can-manuf acturers  is  often  treated  on  a  large 
scale.  By  more  or  less  secret  processes  the  tin  is  removed  and 
cast  into  ingots  and  the  sheet  iron  finds  a  ready  market  as  scrap. 
Sometimes  in  other  processes  chlorin  gas  is  used  and  the  tin  is 
recovered  as  a  tetrachlorid,  which  is  used  for  weighting  silk. 
In  the  foundry  branch  of  manufacturing  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  reclaiming  the  acid  from  waste  pickle  where  quantities  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  it.  At  least  one  patented  process  makes  it 
possible  to  reclaim  much  of  I  his  acid  that  was  formerly  wasted 
so  that  it  may  be  used  again  in  pickling. 

"Wherever  large  quantities  of  any  material  go  onto  the  waste- 
heap  or  into  the  sewer,  the  chances  are  good  for  chemists'  help. 
Such  is  I  he  case  in  reclaiming  soap  from  the  waste  liquors  in 
textile-mills. 

"Where  as  much  as  eight,  or  nine  hundred  pounds  of  soap 
are  used  in  a,  day,  it  is  generally  possible  to  recover  an  amount 
sufficient  to  make  the  endeavor  worth  while. 

"To  point  out  more  specifically  the  possibilities  of  reclaiming 

by  1'urnaces  in   I  he  course  of  regular  manufacturing,  il    might  be 

interesting  to  observe  the  method  the  New  York  Kdison  Com- 
pany has  of  reclaiming  the  copper  from  lubes  in  I  he  old  Kdison 
lube  system  of  electrical  power  transmission.     Tubes  are  placed 
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in  an  inclined  furnace.  The  insulating  compound  within  the 
tubes  melts  and  goes  by  gravity  into  the  fire  which  helps  feed 
the  flames. 

"  This  leaves  the  clean  copper  wire  which  is  withdrawn,  cut 
into  short  lengths,  and  ptit  into  hogsheads  for  shipment  to  the 
supplier  of  copper.  Similarly,  the  compound  is  burned  out  of 
junction  couplings  and  elbows.  In  this  case  the  copper  is 
saved  and  the  iron  couplings  reused  where  possible. 

"At  tho  Waterman  Fountain  Pen  plant  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  is  found  each  month  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  which  the  workmen's  clothing  is  burned. 

"Here  also  another  method  of  reclaiming — the  vacuum- 
cleaner — is  in  use.  This 
installation,  which  col- 
lects dirt  from  the  floors, 
more  than  paid  for  itself 
in  its  first  month,  when 
it  sucked  up  four  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of 
gold-dust. 

"At  the  American 
Watch  Case  Company  a 
similar  saving  is  made, 
but  here  a  large  part  of 
the  gold  is  recovered 
through  the  exhaust 
system  operating  in  the 
polishing  -  heads  where 
the  buffers  are  at  work. 

"Perhaps  the  largest 
opportunity  in  recover- 
ing materials,  tools,  and 
parts  for  the  average 
manufacturer  is  in  re- 
processing. The  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Rail- 
way, for  example,  cuts 
the  threads  off  scrap- 
bolts,  straightens,  and 
rethreads  them.  Nuts 
are  retapped,  spikes  are 
straightened,  springs 
are  retempered  and 
made  as  good  as  new,  old 
sheet  steel  is  punched  up 
into  washers,  old  rods 
rerolled  into  the  size  iron 
required,  and  shovels  are 
given  new  handles. 

"In  another  railroad 
company  freight-car  sid- 
ing is  used  for  sheathing 
of  buildings,  car-decking 
for  platforms,  and  car- 
sills  for  framing  and 
foundations.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad 

makes  storage-bins  from  scrap  freight-car  material.  Are  there  not 
suggestions  here  for  manufacturers  in  other  lines  of  industry? 

"Experiments  carried  on  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
show  the  possibility  of  recovering  brass  from  founder's  scrap. 
The  mixture  of  dirty  brass-concentrato  containing  slag  and  a 
little  coal  is  fed  into  a  conical  ball-mill,  where  it  is  ground  till 
the  slag  and  coal  will  pass  through  a  fine  screen  leaving  the 
brass  behind. 

"But  aside  from  specific  ideas  on  waste  reclaiming  that  may 
be  lifted  from  one  industry  and  applied  to  another,  there  is  often 
what  might  be  called  a  management  by-product  in  a  reclaiming 
experience. 

"The  junk-room  may  be  made  to  yield  valuable  information 
about  a  variety  of  materials  and  supplies,  by  reason  of  the 
possibilities  which  it  affords  of  checking  up  and  comparing  their 
performances,  seeing  how  they  act  in  service,  and  revealing  points 
of  strength  or  weakness.  Of  course,  a  good  system  of  records 
will  give  much  of  this  information,  but  few  factories  keep  a 
complete  tally  of  this  sort,  and  in  any  case  an  examination  of  the 
parts  or  material  will  often  give  more  data  than  can  be  obtained 
from  a  written  record. 

"There  is  always  the  danger  of  overenthusiasin  in  this  sort 
of  work  to  the  extent  that  the  economies  may  actually  cost  more 
when  supervision  and  labor  are  taken  into  strict  account  than 
they  are  worth.  But,  well  controlled,  such  work  has  oppor- 
tunities worthy  of  the  average  manager's  attention." 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  American  City,"  New  York. 

A   "HOUSE  OF  STEPS"  IN  PARIS. 

This  method  of  apartment-house  building  gives  the  occupants  all  the  advantages 
of  a  hillside  dwelling — light,  air,  and  view — and  a  balcony  as  fine  as  the  suburban- 
ite's porch.  Each  family,  moreover,  owns  its  own  apartment.  Perhaps  builders  in 
our  own  cities  will  take  a  hint  from  this  modern  cliff-dwelling  in  Paris. 


A   HOUSE   BUILT   IN   STEPS 

A  FIRM  of  architects  in  Paris  has  completed  a  somewhat 
fantastic  seven-story  apartment-house  which  is  claimed 
to  embody  all  the  advantages  of  hillside  dwelling — 
light,  air,  and  a  good  view — even  on  a  comparati  vely  narrow  streel . 
This  maison  a  gradins  or  "house  of  steps"  stands  on  the  Rue 
Vavin.  Each  floor  is  set  back  several  feet  from  the  one  below, 
thereby  giving  the  front  of  the  apartment  a  decided  slope.  This 
plan  has  been  suggested  for  office-buildings  in  crowded   cities, 

where  light  and  air  are 
at  a  premium;  here  it 
is  seen  as  a  successful 
reality.  Says  Charles  J. 
Storey,  writing  in  The 
American  City  (New 
York,  November): 

"Paris,  in  spite  of  its 
many  wide  streets  and 
its  splendid  system  of 
boulevards  and  fre- 
quent squares  and  parks, 
has  a  large  number  of 
ancient,  narrow  streets, 
and  it  is  in  these  that 
the  architects  expect 
their  scheme  of  building 
to  be  of  great  use. 

"Each  floor  above  the 
third  is  set  back  some 
eight  feet,  and  the  space 
thus  left  open  is  con- 
verted into  a  balcony  or 
terrace.  By  means  of 
an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  the  overhang, 
the  privacy  of  the  occu- 
pant below  is  secured, 
for,  altho  an  unobstruct- 
ed view  of  the  street  is 
given,  the  terrace  below 
can  not  be  seen.  In 
the  finished  house  the 
terrace  has  a  row  of 
plants  along  the  edge, 
and  the  green,  viewed 
from  the  street,  has  a 
most  pleasing  effect. 
An  ornamental  iron  rail- 
ing protects  the  edge  of 
the  terrace  and  provide 
an  open-air  playground. 
"This  style  of  build- 
ing, if  constructed  on  both  sides  of  a  street,  will  give  almost  as 
much  light  to  the  lower  stories  as  to  the  top  ones.  Actually, 
the  apartment  on  the  Rue  Vavin  gains  an  hour  more  of  sun- 
light a  day  than  do  houses  of  ordinary  construction  situated  on 
the  same  side  of  the  same  street. 

"Altho  the  building  covers  more  ground  than  an  ordinary  one. 
the  increased  cost  of  land  is  made  up  by  the  increased  height 
to  which  the  building  can  be  raised  without  interfering  with  the 
light  of  the  lower  floors  or  of  those  across  the  street.  This  is 
especially  advantageous  in  Paris,  where  the  building  code  does 
not  permit  a  building  on  a  sired.  Bay  27  feet  wide,  to  be  more 
than  50  feet  high  on  the  building-line.  Above  this  height  it 
must  recede.  By  the  plan  of  Sauvage  and  Sarazin,  the  arehiti 
of  this  innovation,  ten  stories  may  be  built  conforming  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  where  only  six  main  and  two 
interior  floors  could  be  constructed  under  the  usual  design. 

"All  rooms  in  the  model  apartment  have  direct  light  either 
from  the  street  or  from  the  court  at  the  rear.  Central  heat  does 
away  with  the  innumerable  chimneys  common  to  Paris — one  for 
each  fireplace  in  each  room — and  the  architects  claim  a  sub- 
stantial saving  from  this  one  item. 

"The  facade  of  the  building  is  finished  in  white-glazed  brick 
with  a  simple  and  pleasing  decorative  motive  in  bright-blue 
bricks,  which  well  set  off  the  green  flower-gardens  on  the  ter- 
races. The  rooms  are  painted  in  quiet  colors,  and.  unlike  many 
French  houses,  are  devoid  of  plaster  decoration,  having  only  a 
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>icture-molding.      This,  of  course,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
tuilding,  as  has  also  the  simple  exterior  treatment. 

"Another  point  of  interest  is  the  ownership  of  the  building, 
^he  house  has  been  constructed  by  a  company  formed  of  persons 
/ho  were  willing  to  live  together,  and  each  shareholder  owns 
is  own  apartment.  This  cooperative  plan  insures  each  member 
f  the  corporation  the  full  or  partial  ownership  of  his  home, 
ccording  to  the  amount  invested.  For  example,  if  a  man  has 
ubscribed  $10,000  he  will  have  a  reduction  in  his  rent  of,  say, 
500  a  year.  He  will  in  reality  have  his  apartment  rent  free 
nd  also  receive  a  dividend  on  his  investment  if  the  venture 
roves  as  profitable  as  is  anticipated.  By  having  an  owner- 
enant  for  every  apartment,  the  yearly  income  is  greatly  in- 
reased,  as  the  architects  calculate  that  the  loss  through  empty 
partments  in  ordinary  houses  reaches  20  per  cent." 


A   TEN   YEARS'    SHIP-BUILDING   BOOM 

THAT  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  on  the  world's  shipping  will  require  at  least 
ten  years  to  repair  is  the  deduction  made  from  available 
gures  by  H.  L.  Aldrich,  writing  in  international  Marine  Engi- 
eering  (New  York,  November).  If  this  is  true,  we  may  look 
ir  a  ship-building  boom  lasting  a  decade  or  more.  Of  the 
annage  of  about  fifty  million  existing  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
early  half.  Mr.  Aldrich  calculates,  lias  now  been  destroyed, 
ommandeered,  or  interned;  and  he  believes  that  before  the 
rar  ends,  fully  half,  or  twenty-five  million  tons,  will  be  in  a 
ondition  requiring  replacement.  As  t  he  present  building  capac- 
;y  of  the  world's  shipyards  is  2,500,000  tons  a  year.  Mr.  Aldrich's 
onclusion  easily  follows.  We  quote  below  the  steps  by  which 
e  arrives  at  it: 

"When  the  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  the  gross  tonnage 
f  the  merchant  marines  of  the  world  was  approximately 
0,000,000  tons. 

"Great  Britain  was  credited  witli  21,045,049  tons.  She  has 
>st  through  destruction  over  2,734,106  tons,  leaving  a  balance 
f  less  than  18,310,943  tons.  The  Government  commandeered 
ver  50  per  cent,  of  the  larger  and  more  efficient  vessels.  Count- 
ig  these  as  about  9,000,000  tons,  it  leaves  only  about  0,000,000 
ins  of  British  merchant  vessels  still  in  commercial  sen  ice. 
'he  Government  is  running  the  ships  for  all  they  are  worth,  so 
iiat  ii  the  war  lasts  two  years  more  the  commandeered  ships 
rill  be  til  tor  little  else  than  scrap,  except  at  enormous  expense 
>r  repairs.  The  9,000,000  tons  of  vessels  still  in  the  ocean  trade 
ill  be  largely  old  vessels  of  comparatively  small  carrying 
apacity,  and  more  or  less  uneconomical  and  inefficient. 

"Germany  was  credited  with  5,134,720  tons.  She  has  lost 
\er  600,000  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  less  than  4,534.720  gross 
cms  interned.  These  ships  are  deteriorating  at  the  rate  of 
5  to  20  per  cent,  a  year.  Many  of  these  are  old  vessels,  so  that 
bis  merchant  marine  will  not  be  of  much  value  at  the  end  of 
wo  years  more  of  war,  except  at  enormous  cost  for  repairs. 

"France  began  the  war  with  1,922,286  tons.  She  has  lost 
ver  309,023  tons,  leaving  a  tonnage  of  something  under  1,613,- 
63.  Like  the  other  merchant  marines,  this  one  will  require 
normous  expenditures  to  restore  it. 

"The  merchant  marines  of  the  other  belligerents  are  cor- 
espondingly  reduced  in  tonnage  and  efficiency. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United  States  was  credited 
rith  7,928,688  tons.  Over  600,000  tons  were  added  by  foreign 
-essels  coming  under  the  American  flag.  Vessels  under  con- 
duction in  shipyards  to-day  and  those  that  have  been  delivered 
ince  the  war  broke  out  approximate  1,750,000  tons.  American 
ressels  lost  during  the  war  aggregate  63,580  gross  tons,  making 
be  total  American  merchanl  marine  in  commission  and  under 
lontracl  a1  least   10,215,108  tons. 

"Up  to  date  the  belligerent  merchant  marines  have  been 
educed  in  tons  about  as  follows: 

Cotal  tonnage,  August  J .  L914 50,000,000 

)es1  rayed 5,000,000 

Commandeered  by  British 9,000,000 

kunmandeered  bj  other  belligerents 3,000,000 

nterned,  Teuton   lilies        4,400,000  21,400,000 

Total 28,600,000 

"Two    more    years    of    war    must,    of    necessity    result    in    the 
Lestruetion  of  considerable  more  tonnage. 


"What  might  be  called  the  tonnage-efficiency  of  the  16,400,000 
tons  of  commandeered  and  interned  vessels  will  be  enormously 
reduced  and  require  very  large  expense  to  keep  any  of  it  from 
the  scrap-heap. 

"It  is  apparent  that  with  two  years  more  of  war  the 
world's  merchant  marines  will  be  considerably  under  25,000,000 
tons,  and  in  tonnage-efficiency  much  below  the  standard  of 
August  1,  1914. 

"How  much  new  tonnage  has  been  built  outside  of  American 
shipyards  since  August  1,  1914,  is  only  conjectured,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  very  small.  No  one  can  even  approximate  the 
tonnage  that  will  be  built  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

"According  to  Capt.  Robert  Dollar,  the  shipyards  of  the 
world  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  built  approximately 
2,500,000  tons  per  year.  Accepting  this  as  a  minimum  capacity 
of  the  shipyards  of  the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  require 
pretty  nearly  ten  years  to  bring  the  world's  merchant  fleets 
back  to  a  sufficient  tonnage  to  handle  the  world's  commerce." 


MEDICAL   MOVIES 

IF  A  STUDENT  FAILS  to  see  some  important  part  of  a 
surgical  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  again  for  his 
benefit,  but  on  the  screen  the  students  of  surgery  may 
observe  difficult  operations  over  and  over,  as  often  as  necessary, 
to  learn  the  technique.  Physiologists  study  the  passage  of  food 
through  the  digestive  organs  or  the  play  of  bones  in  the  wrist, 
by  means  of  a:-ray  movies.  Physicians  recognize  obscure  diseases 
by  investigating  motion-pictures  of  the  patients'  characteristic- 
movements.  Observations  that  would  ordinarily  require  hours 
may  be  concluded  in  a  few  minutes  by  "speeding  up";  or  rapid 
movements  may  be  slowed  down  and  analyzed  by  special  meth- 
ods. Writes  Ernest  A.  Dench,  author  of  a  well-known  work  on 
the  moving  picture,  in  The  Nurse  (Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  November) : 

"The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  intends  using 
motion -pictures  as  part  of  its  course  of  instruction.  At  a 
demonstration  held  in  New  York  City  last  March,  five  phases 
of  surgical  operating  were  dealt  with  in  a  five-reel  picture.  The 
chief  subjects,  the  removal  of  a  goiter  and  the  removal  of  stones 
from  the  bladder,  were  handled  by  Dr.  Eugene  Pool,  of  New 
York  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Charles  Peck,  of  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
both  of  whom  lectured  upon  the  operations.  The  films  were 
shown  to  an  audience  of  two  hundred  in  the  tower  lecture- 
hall,  in  which  a  fire-proof  booth  was  installed  to  accommodate 
the  operator 

"How  are  surgical  films  produced?  In  the  early  part  of  1912, 
Siegmund  Lubin,  president  of  the  well-known  film  company 
bearing  his  name,  invented  a  machine  which  combined  the 
motion-picture  with  the  x-ray.  This  machine  enables  a  man's 
digestive  organs  to  be  filmed. 

"Dr.  Neff,  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  a  newspaper  interview,  'I  do  not  allow  any  doctor  to  go  out 
to  the  hospital  and  take  patients  away  to  be  photographed.  But 
such  physicians  as  are  attached  to  the  staff  are  permitted  to  do 
so,  if  the  patient  does  not  object.  If  the  patient  objects,  that 
ends  it.  But  I  have  heard  of  no  objections  being  raised,  and  the 
patients  become  interested  and  enjoy  the  experience.  It  is 
a  change  for  them. 

"'Mr.  Lubin  has  been  good  to  us.  Our  motion-pictures  of 
microbes  in  milk  were  made  at  his  establishment,  and  he  placed 
all  the  resources  at  our  command.' 

"A  Frenchman  actually  succeeded  in  filming  the  digestive 
organs  of  a  trout.  The  fish  was  put  on  a  restricted  diet,  which 
included  flour,  sugar,  peptone,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  water. 
For  filming  purposes,  he  used  a  table  with  a  glass  pool  at  each 
end  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  water  to  keep  the  trout 
alive.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  extra  space  in  which  the  trout 
could  move  and  the  top  of  the  envelop  was  covered  with  a  piece 
of  paraffin  paper.  This  tube  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  under 
the  table,  the  camera  being  focused  on  the  glass  and  operated 
by  an  electric  motor.  The  trout  was  compelled  to  fast  for  two 
days  in  this  cramped  position,  the  constant  flow  of  fresh  water 
keeping  it  alive.  This  is  known  as  the  Carvello  system.  A 
special-sized  film,  the  depth  of  which  is  two  and  three-fifths 
inches,  is  used  and  usually  two  thousand  exposures  a,  second  are 
made  instead  of  the  usual  sixteen.  A  motor  controls  the  r-raj 
camera,  and  this  motor  can  be  run  at  whatever  speed  suits  the 
subject.     To  cover  an  operation  occupying  days,  the  operator 
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simply  switches  the  clutch  at  the  right  gear,  the  re- 
sult being  that  exposures  are  made  at  intervals.  .  .  . 

"Some  time  ago  a  German  surgeon  invented 
a  machine  called  the  bioroentgenograph,  which 
demonstrated  some  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  stomach.  In  the  film  taken  the  whole  stomach 
was  revealed  at  work;  when  the  animal  subjects 
were  excited  or  angered,  the  stomach-movements 
stopt. 

"The  general  course  followed  is  to  supply  the 
patient  with  some  digestible  food,  a  regular  meal, 
in  fact,  mixed  with  bismuth  or  barium  to  make  it 
opaque  to  the  Roentgen-rays,  which  are  behind  the 
patient.  The  camera,  however,  is  in  front,  where 
it  'registers'  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  exposures  every  twenty  seconds,  on 
negative  stock  larger  than  the  standard  size.  The 
positive  copies  printed  from  the  negative  are  on  the 
regular  film  stock 

"  Microcinematography  makes  it  possible  to  de- 
scend the  surgical  ladder.  One  film  I  saw  not  so 
long  ago  showed  blood  corpuscles  as  lai'ge  as  din- 
ner-plates. These  were  at  war  with  dozens  of  large 
microbes,  which  hit  back  at  each  other. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Sims  Woodhead,  professor 
of  pathology  in  the  Cambridge  University,  re- 
cently delivered  a  motion-picture  lecture  before 
the  British  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  on '  Microbes 
Worse  than  Wounds.'  The  first  film,  'The  Blood 
Circulator,'  depicted  the  path  of  blood  in  a  tad- 
pole's tail.  The  second  picture,  'Relapsing  Fever,' 
dealt  with  the  injection  of  bacteria  in  blood  and 
showed  the  spirochaeta  swiftly  gaining  in  volume. 

"To  quote  from  my  book,  'Making  the  Movies': 
'  The  lens  of  the  motion-picture  camera  is  focused 
through  a  microscope  which  magnifies  objects  from  two  thousand 
to  seventy-six  million  times.  The  French  companies  who  make 
a  specialty  of  the  work  have  fully  equipped  laboratories  in  which 
trained  scientists  prepare  subjects  for  the  film.  Their  work 
necessitates  plenty  of  research,  while  much  patience  is  involved 
in  taking  the  films  themselves. 

"The  most  exasperating  thing  about  germs  and  microbes  is 
that  they  persist  in  moving  about  in  groups  and  have  no  respect 
for  the  limited  area  covered  by  the  camera's  lens. 

"The  photographer,  to  avoid  this,  generally  contrives  to 
have  them  appear  against  a  black  background.     The  light  at 
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A  RUNNER   FLOATING   IN   AIB. 

By  projecting  the  ultracineniatographic  film  at  the  rate  of  16  pictures  a  second, 
after  the  pictures  had  been  taken  at  100  a  second,  the  action  is  slowed  down.  The 
runner  appears  to  be  floating  in  air,  and  all  his  motions  can  be  analyzed.  The  clock 
is  a  "  chronoscope,"  which  indicates  the  time  elapsing  between  the  motionB. 


Photographs  by  Pathe.     By  courtesy  of  E.  A.  Doucli. 

A  MAKE-BELIEVE  OPERATION   IN  A   REAL   M  KGERV. 

Actors  using  the  surgery  in  a  Yonkers  hospital  for  a  fllm-play.    It  shows  how  opera 
tions  can  be  filmed  for  purposes  of  instruction. 


the  sides  is  of  two  thousand  candle-power,  and  this  is  of  just 
sufficient  strength  for  photographic  purposes.  To  make  it 
stronger  would  kill  all  of  the  objects.  The  rays  of  this  light 
are  conveyed  to  the  lens  of  the  microscope.' 

"In  1912,  Dr.  T.  H.  Weisenburg,  professor  of  clinical  neu- 
rology at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  five  reels  of  films  dealing 
with  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  The  leading  picture  intro- 
duced twenty-six  patients  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
dementia  praecox,  which  was  followed  by  cases  of  mania- 
depressive  insanity,  chronic  mama,  paranoic  states,  paresis, 
and  melancholia. 

"Dr.  Weisenburg's  method  is  to  mark  the  bodic- 
of  nervous  patients  with  colored  chalk  or  charcoal 
and  then  film  them  in  their  characteristic  poses. 
As  Dr.  Albert  Wilson,  the  well-known  English 
nerve  specialist,  said:  'This  system  can  be  adopted 
for  any  disease  which  shows  itself  in  move- 
ment. It  is  particularly  useful  to  photograph 
the  gait  of  nervous  patients,  because  it  is  in  the 
walk  that  the  trouble  is  Aery  frequently  most 
noticeable.' 

"In  this  connection  idtracinematography  is  in 
valuable.  Dr.  Gustave  Monod,  who  has  before 
now  delivered  lectures  in  the  United  States,  took 
some  pictures  of  athletic  movements  by  this  method 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  second.  But  when 
seen  on  the  screen,  the  speed  was  only  sixteen  pic- 
tures a  second,  which  slowed  down  the  actions  con- 
siderably. The  picture  that  concerns  us  most  is 
t  hat  of  a  runner.  On  the  fibn  he  seems  to  tloat  in 
the  air  and  gains  the  earth  in  a  graceful  way.  like 
a  bird.  He  next  performs  some  jumping  feats,  all 
of  which  are  done  very  slowly,  revealing  the  oom- 
fi  plete  methods  of  jumping,  uses  of  the  arm.  and 

J^P^>  balancing  of  the  body. 

"Dr.  Monod  accomplished  these  feats  by  at- 
taching a  motor  to  the  camera.  In  each  scene  ap- 
pears a  peculiar  kind  of  clock  known  in  the  studio 
as  the  ciirouoscope.  and  it  is  introduced  in  order 
to  show  the  time  which  elapsed  between  each 
motion.  It  contains  hut  one  dial,  which  is  operated 
by  clockwork.  The  face  is  divided  into  twenty  sec- 
tions, each  one  of  which  represents  one-twentieth 
part  of  a  second.  The  chronoscope  is  set  in 
motion  when  the  camera  man  begins  to  turn  the 
crank  and  continues  until  the  motion  has  been 
completed." 


THE    SHORT-LIVED    WAR-CARTOONS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR-CARTOONS,  taken  by  and 
large,  are  not  destined  to  a  long  life.  Or  at  least  such 
is  the  inference  one  draws  from  a  survey  of  them  by  a 
Lost  impartial  English  writer  in  the  London  Times.  Hatreds, 
e  says,  express  themselves  in  violent  distortions.     "It  becomes 
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in  his  drawings.  He  is  as  witty  in  words  as  in  line.  He 
makes  his  bitter  epigrams  about  a  whole  nation,  but  they  are 
his  own,  and  you  can  almost  hear  him  say  them.  And  then  he 
draws  as  a  good  writer  writes,  with  no  air  of  doing  anything 
skilful,  but  simply  so  that  he  may  make  his  point,  so  that  you 
may  see  what  he  has  to  show  you  without  thinking  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  does  it.  Drawing,  in  fact,  is 
with  him  simply  a  language  and  one  in  which  he  can 
speak  as  easily  and  clearly  as  Anatole  France  can  in 
words. 

"Another  cartoonist  would  make  some  theatrical 
parade  over  the  defense  of  Verdun.  Forain  gives 
you  a  stone  with  'Verdun'  written  on  it,  and  on  the 
far  side  heaps  of  German  dead,  on  the  near  side  the 
dead  body  of  a  French  soldier.  It  is  called  'La 
Borne '  (The  Mile-stone) ,  and  you  see  at  a  glance 
what  it  means,  as  if  it  were  all  said  in  one  simple 
and  beautiful  phrase.  No  one  else  in  the  exhibition, 
not  even  Raemaekers,  reaches  this  height,  attains  to 
such  beauty  and  power,  as  it  were,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  without  even  a  gesture. 

"There  is  a  great  pleal  of  gesture  in  Mr.  Dyson's 
splendid  pageant  of  brutality,  but  he  is  at  his  best 
also  when  he  is  least  fantastic,  as  in  the  picture  of  two 
most  German  Germans  looking  at  the  drowned  body 
of  a  neutral  child  and  saying,  '  'Twas  in  a  good  cause, 
little  one;  that  we  might  not  go  hungry.'  .  .  .  He 
has  a  great  machinery  of  allegory  where  Forain  seems 
to  tell  us  only  some  little  story  of  real  life." 


Justice  is  also  done  to  England's  enemy: 


THE    MILE-STONE. 

No  cartoonist,  not  even  Raemaekers.  says  a  critic,  "  attains  to  such  beauty  and 
power  "  as  Forain,  the  Frenchman  who  drew  this. 


formula  to  present  your  enemies  as  monsters."  There  is 
>me thing  childish  in  them,  he  finds,  "as  if  the  Kaiser  and  the 
rown  Prince  belonged  to  nursery  stories  rather  than  to  real 
te."  He  finds,  too,  that  "again  and  again  they  are  'guyed,' 
ist  as  John  Bull  and  Viscount  Grey  and  Mr.  Poiucare  are 
ruyed'  in  German  cartoons."  The  idea  seems  to  be  "to 
resent  them  as  absurd  creatures,  who  are  always  failing  in 
•me  violent  and  disastrous  manner."  The  British  writer 
3re  courageously  adds  that  "curiously  enough,  this 
ent  on  all  the  while  they  certainly  were  not  failing, 
at  threatening  to  be  the  masters  of  Europe."  We 
■ad,  too: 


"Cartoonists,  for  the  most  part,  are  uproariously 
leerful,  whatever  happens.  They  seem  to  be  cheer- 
ig  victories  all  the  time.  How  often  have  the  Ger- 
Lans  sunk  our  fleet  and  starved  us  out  in  their  car- 
inas; how  often  in  ours  has  the  Kaiser  confest  that 
3  was  beaten!  All. this  cheerfulness  seems  a  little 
earisome  when  it  is  stale,  like  the.  exultation  of  old 
Ivertisements.  But  the  cartoon*  is  made  for  the 
Loment.  Then  we  may  laugh  at  it,  or  be  cheered 
y  it,  but  in  a  month  or  two  it  becomes  a  document,  a 
iere  curiosity — unless  it  is  by  Forain  or  Raemaekers." 

Raemaekers  is  the  Dutch  artist  who  has  emerged 
Lto  an  international  reputation  since  the  war;  but 
orain,  the  cartoonist  of  Le  Figaro  (Paris),  was  well 
aown  before,  only  he  has  now  risen  to  greater  heights: 

"He  speaks  for  himself,  even  when  he  expresses 
ie  mind  of  his  country;   and  he  is  an  artist  always 

tor.    he  is  a  politician.     It  is  this  personal  quality 

lat  makes  Forain  the  greatest  of  all  the  cartoonists 

the  war,  and  it  appears  in  his  titles  do  less  than 


"As  one  might  expect,  the  German  level  is  high. 
They  avoid  the  more  obvious  defects  of  inferior  En- 
glish cartoonists;  they  are  not  foolishly  theatrical  or 
feebly  realistic.  When  they  draw  John  Bull  they  do 
not  ma*ke  him  a  scowling  villain  in  a  melodrama,  but  an  image 
of  all  that  Germany  supposes  England  to  be — sleek,  brutal,  and 
very  much  frightened  at  the  naval  might  of  Germany.  Those 
cartoons  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  in  design.  The  artist 
knows  what  to  aim  at  and  gets  very  near  it.  But  they  are  all 
curiously  impersonal.  They  express,  ably  enough,  some  popular 
formula:  as  that  England  is  making  her  Allies  suffer  for  her 
profit;  or  being  conquered  by  submarines;  or  bullying  neutrals. 
Indeed,  one  can  tell  from  the  cartoons  exactly  what  was  the 
official  formula  at  the  date  when  they  were  published." 


THE   KAISERS  RETURN   FROM   VERDUN. 

— MacKenney  in  the  Cape  Town  Times  (Cape  Town). 
"Cartoonists  are  uproariously  cheerful,  whatever  happens." 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT   DISCOVERS   A   XEW 
HYPHENISM 

ANEW  KIND  of  hyphenism  is  attacked  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  It  springs  from  the  allegiance  in  matters 
of  art  paid  by  Americans  to  some  other  country, 
particularly  France  or  England.  The  Colonel  refers  to  these 
people  by  the  name  they  give  themselves — "Cosmopolitans" — 
and  he  finds  "no  more  hopeless  creature  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,"  because  he  "spreads  himself  out  over  the  whole 
world,  with  the  result  that  he  spreads  himself  out  so  thin  he  comes 
through  in  large  spots."  The  Colonel  took  a  flier  into 
the  domain  of  letters  and  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Academy  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
week.  The  audience  contained  over  a  hundred  of 
"the  best-known  writers,  educators,  and  artists  of  the 
country,"  and  the  invasion  of  their  field  must  have  en- 
abled them  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
British  when  they  were  instructed  by  the  same  speaker 
how  to  govern  Egypt.  The  writers  in  this  case  are 
reported  by  the  press  to  have  indulged  in  applause  and 
laughter,  and  to  have  crowded  forward  to  shake  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  hand.     This  is  how  the  point  is  treated: 

"Conditions  in  this  country  are  such  that  a  certain 
number  of  our  people  are  lost  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
Some  painters  go  to  live  in  France,  some  writers  in 
England,  some  musicians,  and  even  occasionally  some 
scientists" — 

[Here  the  Colonel  paused,  and  those  in  the  audience 
expecting  the  phrase  "in  Germany"  to  follow  laughed 
heartily  when  he  concluded,  "elsewhere  in  Continental 
Europe."] 

"  Occasionally  these  men  may  individually  benefit 
themselves,  in  which  case  all  I  can  say  is:  I  trust  they  cease 
calling  themselves  Americans.  I  don't  want  to  call  them 
American-French  or  American-English.  Let  them  be  frankly 
English  or  French  and  stop  being  American.  They  represent 
nothing  but  loss  from  the  standpoint  of  national  achievement, 
and  must  be  disregarded  in  any  study  of  our  development. 

"I  care  little  for  the  cubist  school  in  patriotism  any  more 
than  I  care  for  it  in  art  or  in  poetry.  The  effort  to  be  original 
by  being  fantastic  is  always  cheap.  Second-rate  work  is  second- 
rate  work,  even  if  it  is  done  badly." 

Due  to  the  presence  of  a  French  guest,  Mr.  Qustave  Lanson, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  a  professor  of  French 
literature  at  the  University  of  Paris,  Colonel  Roosevelt  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  his  Republic.  He 
quoted  Walt  Whitman,  a  "warped  altho  a  rugged  genius  of 
American  poetry,"  as  having  said  that  "strength  comes  before 
beauty  and  valor  before  grace."  France  exemplifies  this  state- 
ment at  the  present  time  especially,  and,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
argument,  she  shows  that  tho  made  up  of  many  peoples  she  has 
retained  her  national  character,  and  "her  greatest  contribution 
to  humanity  has  been  tho  fact  that  she  has  remained  French." 
1 1 1   '.\  cut  on: 

"We  can  help  humanity  at  large  very  much  to  the  extent  thai 
we  are  national  in  the  proper  sense — not  chauvinistic — that  we 
arc  national  and  are  devoted  to  our  country  first.  I  prize  the 
man  who  cares  for  his  family  more  than  he  cares  for  me.  If  he 
doesn't  care  for  his  family  any  more  than  he  cares  for  me  I 
know  he  cares  for  me  very  little.  What  is  true  in  individual 
relations  is  no  less  true  in  the  world  at  large. 

"One  thing  that  the  French  can  teach  us  is  the  need  of  leader- 
ship. There  can  be  no  greater  mistake;  from  the  democratic 
standpoint,  nothing  more  ruinous  can  be  imagined  from  the 
standpoint  of  true  democracy,  than  to  believe  thai  democracy 
means  absence  of  leadership. 

"Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  how  much  can  be  done  in 
any  given  ease  by  the  leadership  as  differentiated  from  the  mass 
work.  That  is  true  in  producing  a  national  art  or  national 
literature  just  as  it  is  true  in  other  activities  of  national  life. 
Something,  of  course,  and  in  some  cases  much,  can  be  accom- 


plished without  it,  but  the  greatest  literature,  the  greatest  art, 
must  spring  from  the  soul  of  the  people  themselves.  There  must 
be  leadership  in  the  blossoming  period,  in  any  blossoming  period 
of  any  artistic  or  literary  nation,  but  if  the  art  is  genuinely 
national  the  leadership  must  take  advantage  of  and  must  follow 
the  trend  of  the  marked  currents  in  the  life  of  the  people." 

Here  the  Colonel  takes  a  glance  backward: 

"Latin  literature  was  not  really  an  expression  of  the  soul  of 
the  Latin  race  at  all,  and  this  will  seem  strange  to  the  men  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  freeing  their  thought  from  the  narrow 
type  of  scholastic  education,  from  the  scholastic  type  in  our 
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THE    WAR   OBJECT. 

"Come  on!    Make  a  big  push!    Ask  us  for  peace." 

— Forain  in  Lc  Figaro  (Paris 

universities  and  schools  in  the  present  day.  That  is  a  brief 
tribute.     I  pass  that  by. 

"It  behooves  us  in  the  United  States  not  to  be  content  with 
repeating  on  a  larger  scale  the  history  of  commercial  materialism 
of  the  great  Phenician  [commonwealths.  This  means  that  here 
in  America,  if  we  do  not  develop  a  serious  art  and  literature  of  our 
own,  we  shall  have  a  warped  national  life.  Most  certainly  I 
do  not  mean  that  art  and  literature  are  worth  developing  unless 
they  are  built  on  a  national  life  which  is  strong  and  great  in  other 
ways,  unless  they  are  expression  for  that  valor  of  soul  which 
must  come  before  beauty. 

"If  a  nation  is  not  proudly  willing  and  able  to  fight  for  a  just 
cause,  for  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  for  the  honor  of  its  flag, 
even  for  the  rescue  of  some  opprest  foreign  nationality,  then 
such  a  nation  will  always  be  an  ignoble  nation,  and  this  whether 
or  not  it  achieve  the  sordid  prosperity  of  those  who  are  merely 
successful  hucksters." 

It  was  not  only  criticism  that  the  redoubtable  knight  of  to-day 
offered.  He  also  set  about  establishing  reputations,  telling  the 
painters  of  the  Academy  that  "Marcus  Simons,  who  is  lit t lv 
known  to  the  average  American,  will  come  to  be  known  as  the 
greatest  imaginative  colorisl  since  Turner."  He  mentioned  three 
recent  books  as  typically  national  in  spirit  and  declared  that  they 
should  be  read  by  every  person  in  the  country.  These  were 
Oustavus  Ochlinger's  "Their  True  Faith  and  Allegiance,"  Owen 
Wister's  "Pentecost  of  Calamity,"  and  Bode's  "The  Study  of 
the  Old  Testament."  He  eulogized  Frederic  Remington  and  his 
work  as  typically  American,  and  brought  prolonged  laughter 
by  his  description  of  Prof.  Joel  Barlow's  "great  American  epic." 
lie  has  this  to  say  of  Barlow: 

"Good  Joel  Barlow  found  we  had  a  new  nation  and  no  epic, 
and  he  figured  to  himself  that  Homer  had  self-consciously 
written  the  epic  of  Greece,  and  he  knew  about  Milton, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  an  epic  of  America,  couched  in  the  same 
spirit  that  made  us  put  Washington,  naked  to  the  waist  and  with 
a  toga  around  him.  in  front  of  the  Capitol — the  same  spirit, 
if  our  guest  will  pardon  me.  which  made  some  of  the  sculptors 
put  Louis  XIV.  in  a  Roman  corselet.  Poor  Joel  Barlow  wrote 
this 'Columbiad,' and  I  have  one  of  the  copies  of  the  original 
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ition.  I  wouldn't  have  it  out  of  my  library  for  any  considera- 
>n,  unless  I  were  required  to  read  it.  I'd  surrender  it  if  I 
d  to  read  it." 

In  conclusion,  the  millionaire  picture-collectors  came  in  for 

eir  share: 

"Ordinary  people,  as  they  grow  wealthy  and  become  vaguely 
nscious  of  new  needs,  or,  if  that  is  too  strong  an  expression, 
ow  vaguely  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  show  some  evidence  of 
owth  in  taste  to  parallel  their  growth  in  wealth,  find  it  easier 
import  not  only  their  ideas  but  their  material  surroundings, 
hen  our  multimillionaires  become  wealthy  enough  they  are 
t  to  build  Old  World  palaces  and  fill  these  palaces  with  paint- 
*s  also  brought  from  the  Old  World.  If  the  millionaire  is 
fficiently  primitive  he  will  explain  to  you  with  pride  that  the 
intings  are  hand-made." 


AN   "ENTENTE"    OF   THE   INTELLECT 

AN  INTELLECTUAL  ENTENTE  between  France  and 
f-\  England  is  Edmund  Gosse's  dream  of  the  future,  coupled 
-*-  with  a  plan  to  sweep  the  house  clean  of  Teutonic  in- 
ences.  The  English  cri' '  elaborates  his  thesis  in  the  Revw 
5  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  .  .owing  himself  a  French  stylist  as 
ill  as  English.     He  starts  by  summoning  the  Entente  peoples 

guard  "not  only  our  shores,  our  commerce,  and  industry, 
t  also  our  mental  faculties,"  against  the  Teutonic  conquista- 
res.  The  hour  of  mutual  reproach  is  passed,  he  declares,  and 
»oth  France  and  England  must  humbly  confess  that  neither  of 
em  saw  clearly  the  dangers  of  German  ' Kultur, '  which,  in  part, 
sidiously  penetrated  our  intellectual  and  artistic  life."  Mr. 
>sse  regards  the  manifesto  of  October,  1914,  signed  by  ninety- 
ree   of   Germany's   intellectuals,  as   "revealing   the   darkness 

the  German  soul  far  more  glaringly  than  all  the  physical 
rbarities  committed  by  armies  flushed  with  victory."     Then 

declares  the  intellectual  independence  of  Western  Europe 
»m  the  dictation  of  Germany,  saying  that  "  at  any  rate,  we  are 
rough,  once  and  for  all,  with  the  science,  historiography,  and 
ilosophy  of  the  ninety-three  at  whose  feet  French,  English, 
d  American  scholarship  used  to  sit." 

Gosse  reminds  us  of  the  cosmopolitan  tendencies  which 
minated  European  literature  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
ltury.  Happily,  since  about  1890,  the  chimera  of  a  universal 
srary  unity  has  disappeared  and  the  world  returned  to  the 
le  conception  of  strongly  individualistic  national  literatures: 

"We  English  and  French  writers  must,  then,  remain  faithful 
our  national  characters.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  1 
vocate  a  Franco-English  literature;  1  would  prefer  the  retro- 
ide  policy  of  a  strict  intellectual  protective  tariff.  The  only 
bag  we  shall  have  to  avoid  is  the  tendency  of  one  dominating 
3  other's  ideal  world.  This  was  precisely  the  detestable  error 
mmitted  by  Germany,  which  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  rest 
the  world  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  her  own  '  Kultur.'  Therefore 
spiritual  Esperanto  or  Volapuk  between  France  and  England! 
"But  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  French  language 
s  remained  or  should  remain  without  influence  upon  the 
velopment  of  our  style  and  range  of  ideas.  We  have  only  to 
mee  at  our  English  writers  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Matthew 
nold,  Stevenson,  and  Pater  show  clearly  the  imprint  of  their 
3at  French  contemporaries.  And  even  during  the  last  twenty 
ars  Ernest  Renan,  Anatole  France,  and  the  other  splendid 
ench  essayists,  exerted  a  very  salutary  influence  on  our  young 
100I  of  literary  critics,  which  began  to  be  affected  by  a  certain 
>rbid  mannerism. 

"As  to  the  broad  intellectual  classes  of  both  countries,  we 
i st,  alas!  admit  that  the  establishment  of  a  full  harmony  of 
flight  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a  serious  acquaintance 
the  part  of  one  nation  with  the  literature  of  the  other.  Every 
ueated  Englishman  is  permeated  by  his  Swift  and  Milton;  every 
ucated  Frenchman  has  his  Racine  and  Chateaubriand  at  his 
gers'  tips.  But  the  beauties  of  'Samson  Agonistes'  are 
lored  by  our  French  neighbors,  while  we  fail  to  appreciate  the 
arm  of  'Berenice,'  and  it  would  be  temerity  to  hope  that  the 
teses  in  either  nation  stand  ready  to  double  their  literary 
rden  just  now  when  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  send  our 
n  national  classics  after  Homer  and  Plato.  Vergil  and  Cicero. 


who  are  being  dropt  from  our  school  curriculum  and  the  bills 
of  fare  of  the  general  reading  public.  .  .  .  All  we  need  is  a  con- 
tinuous strengthening  of  the  current  of  sympathy  which  has 
bound  us  together  since  the  beginning  of  this  war." 

Mr.  Gosse  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  an  "intentionally  con- 
tinuous strengthening"  because  the  first  Franco-English  alliance 
of  1837  found  no  literary  echo  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  altho 
these  political  events  coincided  with  a  powerful  reawakening 
of  French  letters. 

' "  The  fact  is  that  almost  during  the  entire  nineteenth  century 
intellectual  Franco-English  relationship  was  under  the  ban  of 
the  Napoleonic  episode.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
morally  and  physically  separated,  the  two  nations  continued 
to  ignore  one  another,  or,  rather,  to  entertain,  each  at  the  other's 
expense,  the  most  erroneous  conceptions.  The  Frenchman 
persisted  in  seeing  in  every  Englishman  a  gloomy  hypocrite  and 
every  Frenchman  was  considered  as  an  irreligious  and  immoral 
being.  And  only  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  curtain  of  prejudices  is  being  shoved  aside.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  among  us  go  to  the  other  extreme  by  consider- 
ing everything  that  is  done  or  said  in  France  as  perfection  itself." 

From  this  point,  Gosse  seriously  asks  the  French  literary 
world  not  to  endanger  its  reputation  in  the  future  by  continuing 
to  indulge  in  a  rather  lax  treatment  of  a  certain  category  of 
sociological  and  moral  subjects.  The  Frenchman,  or  one  who 
thoroughly  knows  idiomatic  French,  understands  the  thousand 
and  one  shades  of  the  French  style,  but  they  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  country  without  shocking  the  reader.  Our 
author  reminds  his  French  friends  of  Swift,  who  used  to  say 
that  certain  things  are  infinitely  spiritual  after  supper  but 
insipid  and  inconvenient  before  breakfast,  and  he  quotes  as  an 
example  of  the  deeply  rooted  British  prejudice  against  the 
yellow  paper-cover  of  contemporary  French  literature  the  case 
of  the  young  Oxford  student  who — it  was  in  the  eighties  of  the 
last  century — caused  a  shock  in  some  well-bred  English  family  by 
putting  upon  the  table  one  of  those  yellow  volumes  which  hap- 
pened to  contain — the  "Pensees"  by  Pascal. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  mainly  the  French  novel  which 
has  to  suffer  under  this  prejudice,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
novel  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  preponderant  part  in  the 
development  of  the  future  intellectual  relationship  between  the 
two  nations.  Already  in  the  past,  and  in  spite  of  the  recrimina- 
tions of  our  moralists,  it  was  mainly  the  French  novel  which 
influenced  English  intellectuality,  and  I  hope  the  English  novel 
will  reciprocate.  Meanwhile,  however,  three  of  our  greatest 
novelists,  George  Meredith,  Henry  James,  and  Thomas  Hardy, 
remain  almost  unknown  from  Boulogne  down  to  Marseilles. 
I  still  remember  how  often  James,  who  in  his  youth  frequently 
went  to  France,  told  me  of  his  experience  with  his  friends  Flau- 
bert, Zola,  and  Maupassant,  who,  in  all  their  literary  conversa- 
tions, never  mentioned  his,  James's,  works.  H.  G.  Wells  and 
Rudyard  Kipling,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  become  quite  popular 
in  France,  while  Paul  Bourget,  Andre  Gide,  and  Rene  Bazin 
are  favorite  writers  with  us,  either  in  good  English  translations 
or  in  the  original — and  most  of  our  educated  people  know  suffi- 
cient French  to  relish  the  yellow  covers  of  the  Grands  Boulevards 
de  Paris.  Thus,  Rene  Benjamin's  last  novel,  'Gaspard,'  altho 
containing  whole  pages  of  Parisian  slang,  aroused  the  same  sensa- 
tion on  the  Thames  as  on  the  Seine." 

Gosse  rounds  up  his  essay  by  reminding  his  readers  that  his- 
tory knows  of  scores  of  close  alliances  between  nations,  but  that 
there  never  has  been  one  where  millions  of  one  nation,  for  a 
couple  of  years,  should  have  commingled  their  blood  with  that 
of  their  ally  on  the  latter's  soil.  When  peace  shall  again  reign 
in  Europe,  this  solidarity,  based  upon  close  acquaintance  and 
the  imperishable  memory  of  past  sufferings,  will  extend  to  the 
intellectual  relationship  of  the  two  peoples. 

In  reviewing  the  general  trend  in  both  French  and  English 
literature,  Mr.  Gosse  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  elegance  of  the  first.  Even  the 
greatest  English  writers,  he  thinks,  often  sin  through  heaviness 
of  style  and  obscurity  of  expression,  and  English  men  of  letters 
would  be  well  advised  in  appropriating  some  of  the  French 
precision  and  French  logic. 
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POLAND'S   LOST   CHAMPION 

TWO  SONS  OF  POLAND,  Sienkiewiez  and  Paderewski, 
have  scarcely  known  any  other  thought  since  the  war 
began  than  the  woes  of  their  country.  Now  the  great 
pianist  is  left  to  bear  the  burden  alone,  since  the  novelist,  who 
has  directed  the  relief  of  his  stricken  people  from  Vevey,  in 
Switzerland,  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  November.  His  service 
to  Poland  was  a  pious  rite,  says  tho  New  York  Evening  Sun,  in 
his  endeavor  "to  preserve  the  historic  consciousness  of  Hie 
people  in  their  triple 
bondage."  He  died  "at 
a  moment  when  the 
distress  of  his  country, 
mocked  by  proclama- 
tions of  counterfeit  liber- 
ty and  harried  by  the 
German  recruiting  offi- 
cers, seemed  at  its  deep- 
est." His  latest  work, 
which  perhaps  Poland 
may  remember  the  long- 
est, is  not  so  widely 
known  here  as  his  ro- 
mances. And  the  same 
journal  points  out  that 
"liis  excursion  into  the 
realm  of  religious  fic- 
tion" in  "Quo  Vadis" 
has  given  him  more  famo 
hero  than  bis  "threo 
mighty  stories  on  Slavic 
history,"  which  really 
rank  him  with  Scott  and 
Dumas.  These  are, 
"With  Fire  and  Sword," 
"The  Deluge,"  and 
"Pan  Michael."  These 
works,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  an  English 
translation  by  Jeremiah 
Curtin,  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  tho  Boston 
Transcript  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Franklin  Jenkins: 


MKNKYK   SIENKIEWICZ, 

riii'  novelist  who  sought  "to  preserve  the  historic  consciousness  of  the  people"  <>f 
Folaud  "in  their  triple  bondage." 


"First  came  'With 
Fire  and  Sword,'  in  1890, 
describing  the  Cossack 
invasion  of  the  Polish 
commonwealth  under 
Helmnitski  in  1407-51, 
with  its  famous  charac- 
ter Zagloba,  which  the 

critics  pronounced  a  new  creation  in  literature.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  publication  of  the  book  was  deemed  a  real  literary 
event,  the  general  reading  public  did  not  respond.  Then  in 
1891-92  appeared  the  two-volume  novel,  'The  Deluge,'  dealing 
mainly  with  the  events  of  tho  Swedish  invasion  in  Poland.  The 
aero,  Paw  A  ndrei  Kmit,  was  proclaimed  a  character  of  remarkable 
power,  worthy  of  Scott  and  Dumas,  and  again  the  discerning 
critics  failed  to  arouse  the  reading  populace.  A  year  later  came 
tlie  third  volume  in  the  trilogy,  'Pan  Michael.'  narrating  the 
-vents  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Poland.  Pan  Michael,  a 
favorite  character  in  the  preceding  stories,  and  the  incomparable 
Zagloba  figure  throughout  the  novel,  while  a  real  historic  char- 
acter is  introduced  in  Sobieski,  who  was  elected  king  in  1071. 
'A  lining  ending  for  a  fine  trilogy,'  exclaimed  the  critics,  but  only 
a  coterie  of  lovers  of  real  literature  purchased  the  novel.  Here 
was  an  unmistakable  genius  writing  what  his  countrymen 
termed  the  Polish  national  epic,  but  the  royalty  returns  would 
have  discouraged  a  less  inspired  and  patriotic  author  than 
sienkiewicz. 


"'Without  Dogma,'  a  psychological  novel  of  modern  thought, 
came  along  in  translated  form  in  1893,  followed  two  years  later 
by  a  social  study  of  contemporary  life  in  Poland  called  'Children 
of  tho  Soil.'  Neither  book  could  have  been  said  to  be  a  popular 
success.  But  the  faith  of  Sienkiewicz's  American  publishers 
appeared  to  be  unbounded  and  their  patience  in  waiting  for 
the  great  reading  public  to  respond  to  his  genius  was  rewarded 
when  Mr.  Curtin's  translation  of  'Quo  Vadis'  appeared  in  1890. 
With  less  effort  than  had  been  required  to  write  any  volume  in 
tho  trilogy,  he  had  struck  the  popular  chord,  and  the  pre- 
were  kept  busy  day  and  night  printing  the  best  seller  of  1 1n 
decade.     More  than  1,000,000  copies  were  sold. 

"'Writing  "Quo  Va- 
dis" was  comparatively 
easy,'  Sienkiewicz  told 
me,  when  that  novel 
was  under  discussion. 
With  such  a  wealth  of 
authorities  to  draw  on 
for  historical  back- 
ground it  required  only 
about  eighteen  mom  lis 
to  complete  it.' 

"Relaxing  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  told  an  amus- 
ing incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  serial  pub- 
lication  of  'Quo  Vadis1 
in  a  Pobsh  journal. 
When  the  instalment 
describing  the  captivity 
of  Lygia  appeared,  a  de- 
put  ation  of  sensitive 
young  girls  called  upon 
the  author  to  beg  him 
not  to  let  his  heroine 
die  in  prison.  'It  is  a 
simple  matter  letting 
her  escape,'  one  of  them 
said.  'Lygia  has  only 
to  write  a  letter  to  her 
iiance,  and  he  will  see  to 
it.'  Sienkiewicz  smiled 
and  requested  his  fair 
petitioner  to  compose 
such  a  letter.  A  feu 
days  later  he  received 
the  following: 

"'My  Dear  Lygia: 
It  seems  that  you  ought 
to  write  to  Vinicius,  bul 
illness  has  probably  en- 
feebled your  epistolary 
powers.  Address,  in- 
stead, the  simplest,  most 
unpretentious  letter  t<> 
a  certain  Mr.  llenryk 
Sienkiewicz,  who  lives 
in  Warsaw  several  cen- 
turies hence.  I  have 
everj  reason  to  believe 
thai  if  you  ask  him 
prettily,  he  will  arrange 
the  matter  without  the  useless  complications  of  further 
correspondence.  .. . ,  , „,,„,„.,>  you  :,ffectionately.' 

"He  followed  'Quo  Vadis'  with  'The  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
a  two-volume  romance  of  Poland  and  Germany  that  pictured 
vividly  how  the  growth  of  Christianity  was  retarded  by  crimes 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  This  appeared  in  1899-1900, 
In  'On  the  Field  of  Glory,'  the  last  hook  to  be  translated  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin  before  the  death  of  this  great  linguist,  Sien- 
kiewicz returned  to  the  period  when  King  John  Sobieski  reigned 
<>\  er  his  nam  e  land." 

Some  one  is  reported  to  have  suggested  a  similarity  between 
Zagloba  and  Shakespeare's  Faistaff,  but  the  creator  of  the 
former  demurred: 

"I  think  that  Zagloba  is  a  better  character  than  Faistaff.  At 
heart  the  old  noble  was  a  good  fellow.  He  would  fight  bravely 
when  it  became  necessary,  whereas  Shakespeare  makes  Faistaff 
a  coward  and  a  poltroon." 


^ 
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TO  SYSTEMATIZE   OUR   WAR-CHARITIES 


rHAT  AMERICA'S  WAR-PROFITS  should  be  largely 
returned  to  Europe  in  works  of  mercy  seems  to  be  a 
sentiment  that  here  and  there  is  growing  into  a  convic- 
>n.  We  have  heard  and  reported  on  the  hundred  and  thirty 
illion  for  the  children  of  France.  Ex-Ambassador  Herrick 
es  a  greater  light  than  this  and  fixes  our  duty  at  no  less  a 
rure  than  one  billion,  and  as  the  field  of  our  benefactions  all 
e  warring  countries  of  the  Old  World.  To  distribute  such  a 
m  would  need  an  organization  of  the  highest  authority — the 
embers  to  receive  their  appointments  from  the  President 
mself.  The  need  of  such  coordination  of  already  existing 
aritable  funds  is  seen  in  the  waste  of  effort  and  money  in 
iplicated  administration.  Then,  too,  it  is  well  to  remember 
at  nothing  like  the  supposed  amounts  are  actually  being  dis- 
itched  to  the  stricken  lands.  Instead  of  the  million  and  a 
ilf  that  was  so  widely  advertised  as  the  profits  of  New  York's 
lied  Bazaar  last  winter,  the  official  returns  recently  published 
ow  only  a  little  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  available  for 
spatch.  It  is  given  on  first-hand  authority  that  Mr.  Pader- 
rski's  efforts  for  Poland  have  brought  forth  only  $460,000. 
:  this  amount  the  great  pianist  raised  $160,000  on  his  con- 
rts;  then  he  received  $200,000  by  personal  solicitation  among 
s  friends  and  acquaintances,  leaving  the  remaining  $100,000 
the  spontaneous  gifts  for  Poland  of  our  entire  population, 
tie  words  of  Mr.  Herrick  recently  delivered  in  Philadelphia 
td  reported  by  the  press  may  verily  be  pondered: 

' '  There  is  an  impression  that  to  be  neutral  means  that  we  may 
ofit  from  blood  and  tears  of  nations  in  agony,  and  that  there 
no  obligation  on  us  in  return  to  do  more  than  give  a  little 
jm  our  surplus.  But  there  is  an  active  neutrality  which  will 
use  Europe  to  think  of  us  when  this  war  is  over,  not  as  the 
mmercial-minded  sellers  of  munitions  and  supplies  alone, 
it  as  the  large-hearted,  free-handed  people  which  have  cared 
r  the  wounded  and  dying,  clothed  and  fed  the  homeless  and 
mgry,  and  nursed  the  helpless  victims  of  battle.  These  are 
e  actions  which  will  gain  us  the  love  of  Europe,  rather  than 
;  contempt  for  our  commercialism. 

The  situation  can  be  adequately  met  only  by  the  systematic 
ganization  of  all  the  phdanthropic  forces  of  the  United  States. 

strong  central  authority  is  needed,  such  as  the  Government 
one  can  give.  I  wish  that  the  President  had  seen  fit  (and  it 
not  yet  too  late)  to  appoint  a  large  number  of  the  leading  men 

the  country  as  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  under- 
lying— to  coordinate  all  kinds  of  relief  work,  receiving  the  aid 

Federal  and  State  Governments  even  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
opriations.  Were  we  to  set  the  mark  at  a  billion  dollars  that 
Duld  be  little  enough  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  this 
orst  calamity  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
"It  is  often  said  that  the  United  States  will  have  no  friends 
hen  this  war  ends,  but  were  we  to  create  this  gigantic  charity 

labor  in  every  one  of  the  belligerent  countries  for  the  relief 

the  wounded  and  destitute,  its  beneficent  work  would  far 
-ershadow  all  the  animosities  which  now  vex  us.  We  should 
tve  all  these  nations  as  our  friends.  The  performance  of  our 
ity  as  a  Christian  nation  would  be  also  our  most  effective 
easure  of  defense." 

One  branch  of  the  work  of  American  beneficence  that  has 
ost  successfully  accomplished  its  purposes  is  the  American 
mbulance  in  France.  The  war-time  work  of  this  organization 
given  by  Mr.  Herrick  in  a  compact  and  interesting  form: . 

'There  are  now  seven  sections  of  ambulances  working  in 
le  field;  each  section  is  composed  of  twenty  ambulances,  one 
■  two  staff-ears,  and  one  or  two  supply-cars,  or  about  twenty- 
ire  cars  in  all.     There  is  also  a  section  in  Saloniki,  recently 


sent  there  at  the  request  of  the  French  military  authorities — a 
decided  compliment  to  the  efficient  work  our  men  have  done. 

"There  is  still  a  section  in  Paris,  which  has  grown  to  about 
thirty-five  cars  and  which  takes  care  of  all  the  wounded  that 
come  into  Paris,  taking  them  from  the  trains  to  the  various 
hospitals,  including  our  own.  It  is  estimated  that  our  ambu- 
lances have  transported  about  250,000  wounded  men  since  the 
war  began.  There  are  now  between  225  and  250  young  men  in 
the  service  as  ambulance-drivers.  Most  of  them  are  college 
men.  All  told,  we  have  had  probably  about  500  men  in  the 
service  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

"We  have  sent  over  about  108  men  from  Harvard,  about 
forty  men  from  Yale,  about  the  same  number  from  Princeton, 
and  a  lesser  number  from  other  colleges.  I  think  there  are  about 
forty  colleges  represented  in  all.  Fifty-two  of  our  men  have 
won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  (War  Cross)  for  bravery.  Two  of  our 
boys  have  won  the  Medaille  Militaire,  the  highest  medal  awarded 
by  the  French  Army.  I  believe,  altho  I  am  not  sure,  that  this 
is  the  only  time  civilians  have  won  this  medal.  One  of  these 
boys  is  from  Ohio — William  M.  Barber,  son  of  Judge  Barber, 
of  Toledo.  The  other  boy  is  Roswell  Sanders,  of  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  American  Hospital,  a  small 
but  complete  institution,  offered  to  install  a  war-service.  General 
Fevires,  Chief  of  Sanitation  of  the  French  Army,  suggested  that 
the  Americans  take  over  and  equip  the  Elysee  Pasteur,  a  large 
new  building  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  which  had  just  been  erected 
as  a  scientific  school.  Twenty-four  hours  were  given  for  the 
acceptance  or  declination  of  this  proposition.  To  undertake 
this  task  meant  the  underwriting  of  not  less  than  $400,000  for 
the  first  year  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  at  least  that  much 
every  year  thereafter.  The  group,  consisting  of  Americans  in 
France— the  leisure  class,  the  business  people,  the  doctors,  the 
nurses — accepted  the  proposal." 

These  Americans  pledged  themselves  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
and  not  desert  the  wounded,  no  matter  what  should  befall  Paris. 
And  even  when  the  French  Government  and  about  1,250,000 
Parisians  left  the  city  in  the  forty-eight  hours  when  the  German 
Army  were  nearest  Paris,  not  a  single  pledged  American  deserted, 
altho  the  hospital  in  Neuilly  would  be  the  first  point  passed  by 
the  invading  army,  and  "they  were  individually,  but  not  col- 
lectively, released  from  the  pledge  to  remain."  Since  that 
time — 

"This  hospital  has  been  treating  continuously  about  600 
wounded.  The  late  General  Gallieni,  then  Governor  -  General 
of  Paris  and  later  Minister  of  War  in  France,  said  that  out  of 
300  or  400  hospitals  in  and  about  Paris  it  was  to  the  American 
Ambulance  Hospital  that  they  sent  their  special  cases  for 
-  treatment.  It  was  the  first  to  establish  a  dentistry  department. 
Of  late  months  it  has  been  made  a  hospital  of  the  first  line.  It 
now  has  a  number  of  out-patients  cared  for  at  its  own  expense 
in  hospitals  in  St.  Cloud  and  other  places  near  Neuilly.  It  has 
about  500  patients  in  the  hospital  near  Neuilly;  about  800  or 
900  in  the  auxiliary  hospitals,  about  150  in  Hospital  B,  at  Juilly. 
It  cares  for  about  1,600  wounded  men  daily. 

"The  expenses  have  grown  with  the  rising  cost  of  food.  The 
annual  budget  is  now  more  than  $400,000,  and  it  requires 
$11,000  a  month  to  keep  up  the  field-service.  There  is  need  for 
more  ambulances  and  more  men.  We  are  sending  over  about 
twenty  or  thirty  men  every  month.  Ambulances  cost  $1,500, 
which  includes  cost  of  maintenance  for  six  months.  The  hos- 
pital is  now  in  need  of  funds,  having  barely  enough  for  three 
months  longer.     It  costs  $600  to  endow  a  bed  for  a  year. 

"After  the  organization  of  the  hospital  there  grew  out  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  Government,  an  organization  known  as  the  American 
Relief  Clearing-Tlonse,  which*  occupies  the  residence  in  which 
Ambassadors  White,  Bacon,  and  myself  lived.  It  has  become 
the  center  of  American  relief  -  work  in  France  and  in  other 
countries.     Connected    with    the    Clearing-House    is    its   com- 
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plementary  organization  in  New  York,  the  War-Relief  Clearing- 
House;  also  the  Refugee  Relief,  ministering  to  the  homeless 
wanderers  of  all  countries  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  indiscriminating  waste  of  war." 


WAR'S  HURT  TO  THE  CHILDREN 

CHILD-LIFE  IS  HARD  HIT  by  the  war.  England 
probably  suffers  least  of  the  belligerents  in  this  respect, 
but  even  there  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  give  grave 
concern  for  the  future.  In  our  issue  for  July  8,  we  gave  an 
account  of  war's  effect  on  youth  in  Germany ;  now  a  writer  for 
The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  gives  us  hints  of  "the  unhappy 
transformation  in  character"  induced  by  the  spirit  of  war  in 
England.  He  is  a  native  of  California,  Mr.  William  C.  Allen, 
tho  a  friend  and  admirer  of  England.  "Our  own  beloved 
America,"  he  adds,  "may  easily  be  just  as  seriously  injured  if 
we  became  similarly  involved."  Many  facts  are  drawn  from 
a  statement  regarding  children  and  international  relations 
recently  issued  by  the  United  Board  of  Sunday-school  Organiza- 
tion. This  board  represents  the  Sunday-school  organizations  of 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  Moravians.  Statistics  show  an  increase  in  juvenile 
crimes  of  a  serious  nature  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  During 
the  last  few  months  of  1915,  delinquency  in  children  is  found  to 
have  increased  40  per  cent.,  the  explanation  being  that  "war 
has  created  an  excitement  in  the  minds  of  children."    Further: 

"Sir  Edward  Troup,  permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the 
Home  Office,  in  a  circular  to  the  magistrates,  issued  this  year, 
says  that  he  'has  under  consideration  representations  respecting 
the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  offenses  by  children  and 
young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.'  He  declares  that 
'punishable  offenses  have  grown  in  seventeen  of  the  largest 
towns  of  England  about  40  per  cent.'  He  adds,  'The  increase 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  is  mainly  caused  by  an 
incr?ase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  cases  of  larceny;  but  there 
are  also  more  charges  of  assault,  malicious  damage,  gaming, 
and  offenses  against  educational  acts.'  The  report  of  the 
United  Board  refers  to  the  'loss  of  discipline,'  which  the  writer 
also  heard  about  in  many  places  in  England  during  the  past 
summer.  This  condition  is  largely  owing  to  the  fathers  being 
away,  and  to  lessened  educational  efficiency,  caused  by  larger 
classes  for  each  teacher,  part-time  sessions,  or  leaving  school  at 
an  earlier  age.  Sir  James  Yoxall  has  stated  that  'Between 
150,000  and  200,000  children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
thirteen  have  been  released  from  school  to  do  war-time  work.' 
To  quote  the  same  veracious  report,  'With  the  older  boys  and 
girls  particularly  there  are  evils  attendant  upon  the  earning  of 
large  wages — impatience  of  control,  unwillingness  to  learn  how 
to  do  things  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  the  rush  to  amuse- 
ments which  have  the  same  general  tendency.  There  is  an  un- 
settled state  of  mind  leading  to  a  desire  for  adventure,  for 
excitement,  with  its  attendant  impatience  with  ordinary  tasks 
and  with  discipline,  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in 
truancy.'" 

The  Avriter  views  as  "not  the  least  serious  of  the  difficulties 
to  child-life  growing  out  of  the  war"  the  fact  that  "children 
arc  inevitably  learning  to  rely  upon  material  forces  and  not 
upon  the  power  of  love,  unselfishness,  and  consideration  for 
others."  It  is  complained  that  "the  type  of  patriotism  too 
often  presented  to  the  children  is  narrow  and  self-satisfied.  .  .  . 
Religion  has  become  the  handmaid  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The 
virtues  of  economy,  generosity,  etc.,  that  have  been  evoked 
among  the  pupils  have  been  entirely  subordinate  to  the  major 
military  purpose.  Militarism  has  emphatically  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  young  minds."'     The  writer  adds: 

"The  anxiety  of  this  noble  group  of  men,  representing  the 
Sunday-school  organization,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the 
nation  is  most  important  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
general  attitude  of  the  clergy  of  the  country  toward  the  war." 

England  before  the  war.  Mr.  Allen  goes  on  to  point  out,  "was 
already  so  far  behind  many  nations  with  regard  to  the  educa- 


tion of  the  great  mass  of  its  children  that  the  damage  occasioned 
by  the  war  is  especially  to  be  deplored.'*     As  we  read: 

"The  London  Times  stated  in  a  recenl  editorial  that  'Of  the 
2,750,000  English  children  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  only 
1,100,000  get  any  education  after  the  age  of  thirteen.'  The 
Challenge  states,  'As  a  nation  we  have  not  believed  in  education, 
and  it  is  one  of  our  most  serious  national  shortcomings  that  this 
should  have  been  so.  The  facts  are  well  enough  known,  90  per 
cent,  of  our  children  receive  no  form  of  instruction  after  tlu  age 
of  thirteen.'  Lord  Ilaldane  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  called  attention  to  the  conditions  narrated  above  as  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  the  country. 

"The  future  of  the  children  and  of  education  in  England  is 
very  dark.  Just  before  leaving  England  I  was  conversing 
with  a  lady  from  Oxford.  Speaking  of  the  depletion  caused  to 
the  student  life  by  the  war  she  instanced  the  college  in  which 
she  was  interested.  Before  the  last  vacation  wnly  thirteen 
men  were  left  as  students  there,  they  being  six  Orientals,  two 
Rhodes  scholars,  one  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  the  status 
of  the  other  four  I  can  not  recall.  About  the  same  time  I  talked 
with-  a  young  man  who  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Cambridge 
University.  He  remarked  to  me,  'All  the  best  men  have  been 
killed — all  of  my  friends  have  been  killed.' 

"The  Government  could  use  'conscientious  objectors'  as 
teachers  if  so  minded,  but  declines  to  do  so.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  as  so  many  of  the  schools  are  suffering 
for  want  of  teachers." 


BOSTON   AND    BILLY    SUNDAY 

BOSTON  wants  the  same  thing  of  the  baseball  evangebst 
that  the  rest  have  had,  but  Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamber- 
lain says  he  is  not  giving  it.  Instead,  he  seems  to  be 
"deliberately  doing  less  in  the  way  of  shocking  and  startling 
than  he  did  in  Paterson  and  Philadelphia — toning  himself  down, 
diluting  himself,  cajoling  the  Unitarians  (part  of  the  time), 
throwing  bouquets  to  Dr.  Channing,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and 
Fanny  Davenport,  cutting  out  the  roughest  passages."  Boston, 
it  appears,  doesn't  altogether  feel  pleased,  for  when  they 
bargained  for  Billy  Sunday  they  knew  what  it  was  they 
asked  for.  The  writer  for  The  Transcript  feels  that  Sunday 
is  going  to  have  a  harder  game  to  play  in  Boston  than  he 
ever  played  before: 

"He  is  himself  up  against  diminishing  energy  and  a  weakening 
voice.  And  then,  even  tho  the  Tabernacle  audience  may  be  very 
receptive,  it  has  probably  the  Boston  habit  of  analyzing  a 
speaker  in  a  pretty  thorough  fashion.  No  doubt  the  audience, 
or  the  major  part  of  it,  will  demand  the  full  rendition  of  the 
regular  Billy  Sunday  thing.  What  came  we  out  for  to  see? 
Not  a  dignified  rhetorician,  surely.  Generally  speaking,  the 
more  extraordinary  the  things  reported  of  Sunday  in  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  since  he  became  a  national  figure,  the  more 
fierce  the  demand  is  upon  Billy  for  shocking  words  and  antics. 
He  has  to  make  good  along  that  line  according  to  a  more  and 
more  startling  standard.  His  performance  is  like  eating  opium 
— you  have  to  eat  more  and  more  all  the  while  in  order  to  get  the 
effect.  If  Sunday  does  not  do  a  little  more  in  each  place  than 
he  did  in  the  last  place,  he  is  doing  less. 

"  And  yet,  is  that  what  he  is  doing'.'  Manifestly  not.  .  .  . 
One  effect  will  be  that  if  Sunday  has  great  spiritual  pow 
he  will  have  to  reveal  them  more  truly  and  strikingly  than  he 
has  ever  revealed  them  before.  That  is  the  direction  in  which 
he  will  really  have  to  make  good,  -lust  in  the  proportion  that  he 
suppresses  the  mountebank,  he  will  have  to  make  the  prophet 
appear.  It'  there  is  no  prophet  then-  then,  as  he  would  put 
it  himself,  there  is  nothing  doing. 

"Suppose  h>  does  it.  Suppose  he  keeps  on  expurgating 
himself.  Suppose  he  succeeds  in  pleasing  the  Unitarians. 
Suppose  he  succeeds  in  replacing  monkey-shines  with  spirituality 
and  gets  away  with  it.  Suppose  he  'gets'  his  audiences  on  a 
new  basis  of  serious  evangelistic  power.  Well,  then.  theBoston- 
and-Bifly-Sunday  hoot  will  be  on  exactly  the  other  foot.  He 
will  be  influenced  more  than  he  will  influence.  This  town  will 
remain  the  same,  but  Billy  will  he  different. 

"Instead  of  Billy  Sunday  converting  Boston,  it  will  be  B. 
that  will  have  converted  Billy  Sunday. 

"One  thing  about  Billy  Sunday's  preaching  may  go  Less 
with  the  Boston  bleachers  than  it  has  gone  with  others,     i 
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electric  trick  of  the  man.  Original  discourse  has  always 
ii  a  characteristic  thing  about  Boston.  Boston  got  out  of 
it  of  echoing  long  ago.  The  other  day  Sunday  said  that 
^logically  he  stands  about  where  Cotton  Mather  stood, 
it  is  evident.  But  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
ton's  preachers,  was  an  eminently  original  man.  Boston 
an  that  way  and  kept  on  the  original  tack  right  along.  It 
q  accepted  (for  a  time),  in  the  earliest  days,  a  woman  preacher, 
le  Hutchinson,  because  she  was  so  original." 


SALVATION   NOT   THROUGH    HATE 

"TOT  AS  A  PACIFIST,  but  with  a  conviction  that  peace 
Wl     need  not  be  a  moral  handicap,  a  writer  in  The  Church- 

^     man  (New  York)  warns  us  "not  to  be  carried  off  our 

by  any  enthusiasm  over  the  spiritual  by-products  of  war." 
»  injunction  follows  the  statement  made  in  Boston  by  the 
ting  Bishop  of  Worcester,  England,  that  his  country  is 
eriencing  a  great  religious  revival;  and  the  American  writer 
bs  us  not  to  think  from  this  that  the  salvation  of  a  people 

•'along  the  crimson  path  of  hate."     He  continues: 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war,  while  we  were  reading 
ving  utterances  concerning  Europe's  great  renunciation,  i( 
st  be  confest  that  we  in  America  were  made  to  feel  a  little 
amed  of  our  snug  security.  Spiritually  speaking,  we  fell 
t  of  it.'  These  nations  were  carrying  heavy  crosses;  we 
e  merely  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Our  preachers  and 
-alists  rebuked  us  for  our  sloth;  they  prophesied  evil  days 
a  people  so  unheroic  War,  through  which  other  nations 
e  'finding  then  souls,  *  had  been  denied  us.  It  was  almost 
le  to  appear  that  we  were  being  denied  also  means  of  salva- 
l.  Not  that  these  moraUsts  proposed  that  we  go  to  war 
•ely  as  a  spiritual  exercise;  God  forbid!  But  none  the  less 
y  seemed  secretly  to  envy  the  spiritual  fruits  that  other 
ions  were  harvesting  from  their  anguish. 

Now,  this  gives  Christian  people  something  grave  to  think 
ut.  Must  a  nation  be  repeatedly  scourged  into  redemption 
the  heroic  implement  of  war?  Can  not  our  children  become 
•ist's  faithful  soldiers  and  servants  through  the  normal  re- 
iciations  and  heroisms  of  life?  Are  there  not  safely  within 
reach  means  for  keeping  the  soul  of  a  people  heroic;  so  that 
le  doing  justice  to  the  moral  compensations  of  war,  we  can 
[  judge  it  to  be  at  best  only  a  neces>ar\  evil? 
It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  to  noli'  the  changing 
e  in  Europe  and  England  regarding  war.  The  ecstasy  has 
e;  we  hear  now,  rather,  the  dull  notes  of  prolonged  agony. 
sy  are  'just  seeing  it  through.'  From  that  blood-soaked 
•Id  there  is  everywhere  heard  the  moan  of  souls  crusht  by  their 
sses.  Tho  the  nations  at  war  may  'have  found  their  souls.' 
one  clear,  piercing  cry  is  ascending  from  the  whole  war- 
len  zone:  'Never  for  us  or  for  our  children  must  there  be 
ither  Avar.     Never  this  again! 

Iowever  ungracious  it  may  seem  to  analyze  the  ecstasj  created 
the  sacrifices  of  war,  avers  the  writer,  it  is  our  moral  duty  to 
so.  Especially  because  "the  question  is  pertinent  to  the 
blem  of  a  world-peace  with  which  the  mind  of  Christendom 
o  be  concerned  at  the  close  of  the  conflict."     Moreover: 

"The  Christian  Church  must  defend  the  conviction  that  the 
•suits  of  peace  are  amply  fitted  to  furnish  discipline  to  a 
ion's  youth.     It  can  not  concede  that  war  brings  inspiration 

chivalry  and  self-renunciation  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
;s  not  offer  the  humblest  laborer  in  the  land;  or  that  men 
red  in  a  Christian  community  require  the  scourge  of  the 
aches  to  keep  them  from  becoming  soft  and  sensuous. 

\V<  •  who  have  been  saved  the  chastisement  of  war  are  not 
lied  means  of  saving  our  souls  from  decay.  .  .  .  From  the 
irth  of  every  Christian  home,  as  well  as  from  the  battle- 
(1  ean  come  the  hallowed  cry:     'Oh,  God,  I  give  myself  to 

ee!' 

'How  peace  is  to  be  made  :■  more  heroic  thing  than  we  have 
de  of  it  in  the  past  we  do  not  know.  Hut  because  we  believe 
Christianity  we  know  that  it  can  be  done.  The  English  bishop 
is  us  that  his  country  is  on  the  verge  of  extraordinary  changes. 
lerica  too  must  witness  some  extraordinary  changes  unless  we 
s  willing  to  let  our  'blessings  oi  peace'  mean  merely  a  com- 
rcial  asset  and  the  release  from  all  hindrance  to  ease." 


BEWARE   THE   PULPIT   ANECDOTE! 

PREACHERS  who  use  "sniffling  little  anecdotes,  of 
doubtful  authenticity,"  to  illustrate  more  or  less  obvious 
points  in  their  discourses  are  warned  by  a  Minnesota 
layman  that  it  is  a  foolish  practise.  Indeed,  thinks  the  editor 
of  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis),  these  frequent  references  to 
religious  impulses  or  acts  in  the  lives  of  active  men  tend  to 
alienate  or  disgust  the  layman,  instead  of  Avinning  him,  as  in- 
tended. The  writer,  perhaps  Mr.  William  C.  Edgar,  the 
editor  and  owner  of  The  Bellman,  Avonders  where  the  ministers 
get  all  these  "incidents  of  sanctimonious  drooling."  "Is  this 
sort  of  thing  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  theological  seminaries"; 
or  "does  there  exist  a  Bureau  for  the  Dissemination  of  the 
Personal  Religious  Anecdote,  such  as  there  is  for  supplying 
funny  stories  for  after-dinner  speakers?"  At  any  rate,  "the 
touching  story  of  the  'great  merchant'  who  condescends  to 
talk  religion  to  one  of  his  humblest  clerks,  or  that  of  the  '  promi- 
nent lawyer'  aaIio,  in  the  midst  of  his  plea,  turns  aside  with 
patronizing  ostentation  to  acknoAvledge  his  belief  in  the  Deity, 
or  that  of  the  'illustrious  statesman'  who  is  never  too  busy 
to  wrestle  in  prayer  so  that  any  one  Avho  is  passing  can  make  a 
note  of  it — these  and  hundreds  more  of  like  tenor  serve  to 
elucidate  the  discourse  of  a  certain  type  of  clergyman."  The 
Episcopal  layman,  editor,  and  man  of  affairs  then  proceeds  to 
offer  the  clergyman  these  words  of  earnest  admonition: 

"If  he  could  by  any  possibility  know  how  these  examples 
of  business  piety,  which  he  considers  so  laudable,  affect  the 
layman,  or,  knowing  it.  could  possibly  understand  how  such 
things  cause  real  men  to  fidget  and  squirm  and  swear  inwardly, 
he  might  learn  to  reserve  these  nauseating  anecdotes  for  ex- 
clusive use  among  those  less  sophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the 
world 

"The  average  layman  distrusts  his  fellow  who  indulges  in 
religious  cant,  Avho  parades  his  belief,  Avho  makes  a  point  of 
talking  religion.  He  has  good  reason  to.  Experience  has 
1  aught  him  that  the  meanest  and  closest  bargainer,  the  coldest 
and  most  heartless  trader,  the  one  who  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  promote  his  own  selfish  interest  at  the  expense  of  others, 
is  he  who  does  so  to  the  accompaniment  of  sacred  texts. 

"He  knows  that  the  business  house  with  the  prayer-meeting 
annex,  led  by  the  proprietor,  is  the  one  which  has  the  narrowest 
conception  of  Christian  charity,  and  comes  the  nearest  in  its 
daily  practise  to  the  line  where  meanness  meets  actual  dis- 
honesty. He  does  not  trust  Arery  far  the  laAvyer  who  is  unctu- 
ous, conspicuous,  and  insistent  in  his  piety.  As  for  the  poli- 
ician,  who  can  easily  be  termed  an  'illustrious  statesman,' 
if  one  is  thus  disposed  to  glorify  him,  he  knoAvs  Avell  that  when 
lie  turns  to  prayer  there  is  something  doing  among  his  hench- 
men that  bodes  ill  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  health  of 
I  he  public  treasury 

"Unfortunately,  few  clergymen  are  in  a  position  to  know  this 
side  of  human  life.  They  can  judge  only  by  what  they  see  of  a 
man  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  contact,  and  must  needs 
accept  him  for  Avhat  he  professes  himself  to  be 

"When  the  intelligent  layman  Avho  knows  the  world  in  which 
lie  lives  and  must  needs  knoAv  it,  otherAvise  Ins  hide  would  hang 
from  the  wigwam  of  the  Avicked  and  he  Avould  cease  to  be,  hears 
the  preacher  telling  about  tho  'great  merchant  prince,'  'the. 
illustrious  statesman,'  1he  'prominent  laAvyer,'  and  'the  eminent 
financier,'  in  an  anecdote  redolent  of  sanctimonious  pretense,  he 
writhes  in  shame  and  bitterness  of  soul,  longing  to  rise  and  cry 
out:  'Wo  unto  you,  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God,  .  .  .  for  ye 
love  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogs  and  greetings  in  the 
markets,  .  .  .  for  ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the 
men  that  Avalk  over  them  are  not  aware  of  them,  .  .  .  for  ye 
lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne.' 

"The  laymen  distrusts  and  sometimes  he  abhors  his  fellow 
who  deals  in  sanctimonious  gruel,  Avho  professes  much  but  does 
little;  'all  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men,  they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments.' The  laym  ,n  demands  that  his  fellow  leave  preaching 
to  the  preachers,  and  do  his  praying  in  private;  that  he  put  his 
religion  into  his  life,  dealing  uprightly,  tolerantly,  charitably, 
and  not  cantingly  with  his  felloAvs.  He  will  join  in  honoring 
him  onl.v   when  he  finds  his  prayer  in  his  work." 
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Goody ea  r  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  ana 
iiTire  Saver "  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


How  Your  Experience 

With  Tires  Helps  Make 

Goody  ears  Better 

When  you  buy  a  set  of  Goodyear  Tires 
this  company  is  more  interested  in  the  way 
they  wear  than  you  are. 

You  have  a  few  dollars  invested,  but  Good- 
year has  millions  at  stake — and  leadership. 

So  any  extraordinary  fact  in  your  tire  expe- 
rience will  be  reported  to  the  factory  by  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  man  and  will  be 
added  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  facts 
about  Goodyear  Tires  in  use. 

Goodyear  engineers  examine  constantly  enormous  quan- 
tities of  old  tires,  learning  how  they  wore  out — to  keep 
Goodyear  Tires  from  wearing  out  that  way. 

The  result  of  the  Great  Research  is  to  make  Goodyear 
Tires  better  and  better — a  step  at  a  time. 

Sincere,  intensive  study  of  tire  wear  has  preceded  all  of 
the  revolutionary  Goodyear  improvements,  such  as  the 
Goodyear  tire-making  machine,  Goodyear  special 
pressure-resisting  fabric,  the  On-Air  Cure,  the  All- 
Weather  Tread,  and  the  No-Hook  Bead  with  its  braided 
piano  wire  base. 

In  this  study  and  improvement  of  tires  Goodyear  uses 
the  work  of  engineers  from  fifteen  of  the  world's  greatest 
technical  schools  and  hundreds  of  practical  experts. 

So  Goodyear  Tires,  advancing  from  obscurity  to  leader- 
ship in  little  more  than  a  decade,  are  favored  now  by  a 
plurality  of  motorists — and  one  out  of  every  three  new 
cars  is  Good  year- equipped. 

* 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW-BOOKS 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  de- 
■d  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for  such 
fcs  will  hereafter  be  promptly  lilted  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage  added,  when  re- 
•ed.     Orders  should  be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35Jt-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THE  LIFE  OF  O.  HENRY 

th,  C.  Alphonso.     O.  Henry  Biography.     II- 

;ed,  8vo,  ix-258  pp.  Garden  Citv.N.Y.:  Double- 
age  &  Co.,  1916.    $2.50  net. 

was  the  fortune  of  the  author  of  this 
aphy  to  be  a  boyhood  friend  of 
am  Sydney  Porter,  known  to  a  world 
aders  here  and  abroad  as  O.  Henry, 
efore  he  is  able  to  give  us  interesting 
>ses  of  quaint  and  gentle  life  in 
asboro,  N.  C,  in  distant  days.     Per- 

too  much  space  is  devoted  to  O. 
y's  ancestry,  tho  it  makes  fairly  pleas- 
reading.  One  begins  to  see  where 
eniy  got  his  material  for  his  South- 
ern stories  when  Professor  Smith, 
igh  letters  and  communications  from 
riends,  shows  him  living  on  a  ranch 
n  the  city  of  Austin,  Texas.  Always 
•pears  as  a  man  genial,  humorous,  and 
er  of  company  with  a  marked  interest 
man  beings  merely  as  such, 
e  sixth  chapter  of  the  book,  called 
i  Shadowed  Years,"  covers  the  period 
O.  Henry  spent  in  prison,  and  has 
discust  variously  in  editorial  articles 
ghout  the  country.  It  will  be  also 
inhered  that  O.  Henry's  daughter 
)  a  letter  of  protest  to  a  New  York 
paper  against  the  manner  in  which 
?pisode  of  her  father's  life  had  been 
id.  More  stupid  and  sentimental 
ances  can  be  made  over  the  question 
iier  or  not  prison  made  this  man  a 

author  than  over  almost  any  other, 
'act  is  that  O.  Henry  had  a  practised 

as  a  writer  of  humorous  sketches 
e    ever    he    went    to    Columbus,    O. 

tragic  experience  to  be  sure  left  its 

on  his  soul;  but  it  did  not  endow 
with  the  wonderful  and  charming 
ties  with  which  he  was  born, 
e  prison  stories  about  which  so  much 
een  said  are  distinctly  in  a  minority 
ig  his  complete  works.  Stories  of 
ral  America  and   the  Southwest   are 

numerous,  but  the  stories  that  made 
[enry  are  his  stories  of  New  York. 
is  generally  admitted,  and,  as  Professor 
a  truly  observes,  "his  real  biography, 
•iography  of  his  mind,  is  to  be  found 
work. "  This  the  biographer  analyzes 
hapter  called  "Favorite  Themes,"  and 
ows  here  as  throughout  sympathy  and 
taking  care.  To  all  readers  of  O. 
y's  stories  he  affords  a  new  acquain- 
'.  with  him  as  a  letter-writer.  One 
regrets  that  there  is  not  a  host  of 
■s  written  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
ane  there  is,  and  it  reveals  ©.  Henry 
touching  mood  of  Heimweh.  It  was 
en  to  give  some  note  of  autobiog- 
y  apparently  to  his  correspondent, 
•eads  as  follows: 

was  horn  and  raised  in  'No'th 
ina'  and  at  eighteen  went  to  Texas 
ran  wild  on  the  prairies.  Wild  yet, 
0  wild.  Can't  get  to  loving  New- 
ers.  Live  all  alone  in  a  great  big 
rooms  on  quiet  old  Irving  Place  three 
«n  Wash  [rving's  old  home.  Kind 
Hi  ome.  Was  thinking  lately  ('since 
^.pril  moon  commenced  to  shine)  haw 


I'd  like  to  be  down  South,  where  I  could 
happen  over  to  Miss  Ethel's  or  Miss  Sallie's 
and  sit  down  on  the  porch — not  on  a  chair 
— on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  and  lay  my 
straw  hat  on  the  steps,  and  lay  my  head 
back  against  the  honeysuckle  on  the  post 
— and  just  talk.  And  Miss  Ethel  would 
go  in  directly  (they  say  'presently'  up 
here)  and  bring  out  the  guitar.  She  would 
complain  that  the  E  string  was  broken, 
but  no  one  would  believe  her;  and  pretty 
soon  all  of  us  would  be  singing  the  '  Suwanee 
River,'  and  'In  the  Evening  by  the  Moon- 
light,' and — oh,  gol  darn  it,  what's  the  use 
of  wishing?" 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Hayes,  Carlton  J.  H.  A  Political  and  Social 
History  of  Modern  Europe.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
xxvi-597,  x-767.  New  York:  /The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $4.25  net.    Postage,  32  cents. 

The  present  work,  by  the  associate  pro- 
fessor  of  history  at  Columbia  University, 
illustrates  two  important  facts:  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  civilization  and  interests; 
and  the  newer,  more  vital  methods  of 
writing  history.  Both  these  facts  are  shown 
in  concrete  by  the  titles  of  two  out  of  the 
five  parts  under  which  the  thirty  chapters 
are  grouped.  These  are  entitled  "Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  and  "Democracy 
and  Nationalism."  The  people  and  their 
activities  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 
The  author's  starting-point  is  no  less  in- 
dicative. It  is  not  dynastic — the  change 
in  the  affairs  of  a  ruling  family.  The 
point  of  departure  is  "the  world-dis- 
coveries^  the  commercial  expansion,  and 
the  religious  turmoil  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  Bearing  this  out,  significant 
chapter-headings  are:  "The  Commercial 
Revolution"  (of  the  sixteenth  century), 
"The  Culture  of  the  Sixteenth  Century" 
(e.g.,  taking  up  literary  activities,  science, 
and  the  work  of  the  printing-press),  and 
"The  Industrial  Revolution"  (1770-1825, 
introducing  machinery). 

But  the  author's  title  indicates  that  the 
interest  is  not  merely  economic.  So  that 
good  guides  are  found  to  political  develop- 
ments in  the  chapters  that  deal  with 
government,  tracing  the  progress  and 
decay  of  absolutism;  the  growing  influence 
of  the  people — the  middle  classes,  then  the 
peasants;  the  enlarging  interests  of  in- 
dustry, leaving  the  gilds  behind;  and  the 
expansion  of  commerce. 

Because  the  history  of  Europe  involves 
the  story  of  commerce  and  of  exploitation, 
tho  title  of  these  two  volumes  fails  to  con- 
vey the  fulness  of  the  contents.  Wars  in 
Europe,  industry,  and  the  conflicts  for 
markets  involved  distant  parts  of  the 
world  -  colonization,  spheres  of  influence, 
partition  of  the  dark  continent,  and  the 
like.  So  that  the  effects  of  these  forces 
and  interests  necessarily  draw  in  accounts 
of  operations  in  tho  Americas,  in  Asia 
(China,  Japan,  India),  and  the  Seas.  The 
last  chapter  is  an  exceedingly  able,  yet 
cautiously  stated  account  of  the  present 
war  and  the  antecedent  conditions,  and 
comes  down  to  1915. 

The  results  of  dynast  ie  elashes  and  con- 
flicts are,   of  course,    detailed — the   Holy 


: 


irst  "aides" 
to  tRe  physician 


"Such  broths 
cannot  be  made 
at  home 

A  visitor  to  our 
kitchens  said  this.  She 
was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family.  She  knew  the 
value  of  quality  and 
safety  in  food  for  the 
children.  And  she  knew 
the  value  of  good  meat 
broths  to  the  growing 
child ' 

Franco  - 
American 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

for  Invalids 
andQiildran 


Wise  mothers  feed  their 
children  (sick  or  well)  the 
Franco-  American  Broths 
regularly,  because  they  are 
so  healthful,  so  appetizing, 
and  so  splendidly  stimulating 
to   the  digestive  system. 

The  home  kitchen  does  not 
possess  the  facilities,  the  home 
cook  does  not  possess  the 
knowledge  to  make  meat 
broths  as  pure,  as  free  of  all 
grease,  as  absolutely  uniform 
as  the  Franco -American 
Broths  (sterilized).  And  they 
are  all  ready  to  serve! 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be   taken  hot'  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 

15  cents  the  can 


<^p^ 


THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Makers  of  Franro-Amrricatt  S<»nn 
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Sot  only  a  better  batffel^but 
backed  by  PrestOLite  Service 


A  Better  Battery— 
A  Greater  Service 


Your   storage    battery   should    have 

two  vital  features- 
Power,    to  give   life  and    energy 

good  lights  and  quick  starts. 

Service,  to  insure  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  the  user — no  matter  where 
you  may  be. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  effort,  by  the  world's 
oldest  and  largest  automobile  lighting 
organization,  to  produce  a  battery 
that  would  better  answer  these  needs 
of  the  motorist. 

Its  remarkable  power  and  stability 
have   been    proved — on    the    cars    of 
hundreds   of  thousands  of  motorists. 
More   than   300,000   will   be  used   by 
manufacturers   on   the    cars    of   1917. 

Prest-O-Lite  Service  includes  a 
large  chain  of  Direct  Factory  Branches 
— more  than  all  other  battery  makers 
combined  —  and  in  addition,  special 
service  stations  in  other  cities,  towns 
and  village^. 

No  matter  what  make  of  car  you 
drive,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
any  of  these  Prest-O-Lite  Battery 
Service  Stations  for  free  inspection 
and  service  as  often  as  you  wish. 

When  i/ou  need  a  new  battery  Jbr  your 
car,  remember  (here  is  a  Prest-O-Lite 
Batten/  qf  correct  size — and  it  •will  give 
you  superior  service  and  satisfaction. 

The   Pre*t-0-Lite  Co..   Inc.. 

l\  S.  Main  Office  &  Factory,  Indianapolis,  1ml. 
Canadian  Main  Office  &  Factory,  Merritton,  Ont. 

DIRECT  FACTORY  BRANCHES— Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  On<in 
RATI,  Clevei  and,  Dallas.  I)  i\  rvroRi.  lHs\  m,  Deb 
Moines,  Detroit,  Indianapolis.  Jacksonville, 
Kansas  City.  I.o>  Angeles,  Memphis,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  Omaha.  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Antonio, 
S  vn  Kr  lncisco,  Si  >  i  ti  > .  Svraci  be,  Winnipeg. 

— and  Special  Prest-O-Lite  Battery 
Service  Stations  Everywhere. 
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FASTER!  Open  the  throttle-advance  the  spark- 
tramp  on  her  tail— one  minute  to  make  it.  Easy  enough 
with  a  Continental,  when  you  want  to  get  there,  and 
get  there  quick. 

Yet  the  flash  of  swiftness,  or  the  mad  onrush  that  crashes  through  the 
smoke  welter  of  the  speedway,  is  really  not  the  speed  that  counts ;  for  it  is 
a  fever,  not  an  excess  of  vitality.  Continental  speed  is  that  healthy  speed 
which  endures;  which,  day  in  and  day  out  during  long  years  of  service, 
can  be  depended  upon  for  every  emergency.  More  speed  than  you  will 
ever  need — that  is  the  measure  of  Continental  ability. 

For  speed  is  the  daughter  of  power.  And  power  is  characteristic  of  the 
Continental  Motor — power  abundant  yet  within  bounds,  bringing  no  risk, 
never  creeping  to  the  danger  mark. 

Continental  speed  and  power  are  attained  by  efficient  design  carried  out 
under  exacting  standards  of  workmanship.  These  surpassing  qualities  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  sterling  work  of  the  foremost  technical  experts 
of  both  America  and  foreign  lands,  men  of  the  Continental  and  allied 
firms.     Their  work  has  made  the  Continental  America's  standard  motor. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 


OFFICES: 
Detroit,  Michigan 


FACTORIES: 
Detroit — Muskegon 


Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world 


otars 
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Roman  Empire,  the  Hapsburgs  and  llolien- 
zollerns,  monarchy  and  absolutism  versus 
democracy,  all  receive  attention.  The 
treatment  considers  the  whole  of  Europe 
contemporaneously,  so  that  currents  and 
cross-currents  are  clearly  mapped  out.  Pro- 
fessor Hayes  has  grasped  the  vital  points  of 
interest  and  importance.  He  has  gathered 
lip  I  ho  various  threads  of  complex  situa- 
tions and  woven  them  into  a  fabric  whoso 
pattern  is  clear — a  fine  presentation  of  an 
intricate  subject  lucidly  set  forth. 

SCOTT  NEARING'S  NEW  BOOK 

Nearing,   Scott,  Ph.D.       Poverty    and    Riches. 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Regime.  8vo,  pp.  261. 
Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company.  $1  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

One  approaches  this  book  with  presup- 
positions in  its  tavor.  He  remembers  that 
the  author  suffered  a  temporary  martyrdom 
for  principle — a  martyrdom  which  turned, 
however,  to  the  sufferer's  advantage  in  a 
larger  place  and  wider  opportunity.  The 
cause  both  of  the  martyrdom  and  the  sub- 
sequent advancement  was  discussion  of 
subjects  kindred  to  those  here  treated. 

The  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to 
show  the  great  and  increasing  contrast 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich  in  this  age  of  machinery.  The 
author  dwells  particularly  on  the  inade- 
quate return  labor  receives  for  its  contri- 
bution to  the  community's  resources.  He 
believes  in  the  possibility,  during  this  age  of 
steel,  concrete,  and  machinery,  of  a  more 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  joint  action  of  capital  and  labor. 
He  exhibits  vividly  poverty's  evil  results. 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  And  he 
pleads  for  "equality  of  opportunity"  for 
all  under  this  regime  of  "large-scale 
industry." 

With  all  this  the  reader  can  not  but  be 
sympathetic.     He  knows  that  often  labor 
does  not  receive  its  dues,  that  wealth  often 
receives  more  than  its   proportion.     But 
he  is  not  able  to  follow   the  author  in  the 
assumption    that    "ownership"     (e.g.,    of 
machinery,    plant,    etc.)     is    "parasitic." 
The  great  fallacy  of  this  stirring  book  is 
its   apparently    designed    ignoring    of    the 
fact  that  ownership,  and  ownership  alone 
(i.e.,    wrealth),    makes    possible    the    vast 
opportunities  of  labor,  provides  the  plant, 
the  machinery,  the  material,  the  means  of 
marketing    the    product,    and    often    the 
market  itself.     The  one-sidedness  of    the 
presentation    is    so   pronounced    that    the 
sympathy  awakened  by  the  condition  of 
the  very  poor  is  checked  by  the  feeling 
that  due  justice  is  not  done  to  the  pro- 
riding  of   necessary   conditions  for  work. 
One  may  even  question  the  morality,  let 
alone  the  economics,  of  the  proposition  that 
industry  may  bo  earned  on  apart  from  the 
thought  of  profit. 

COTTON   AS   STILL  KING 

Scherer,  James  A.  B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Cotton  As 
a  Worlrt-Power.  A  Study  in  the  Kconomic  Inter- 
pretation of  History.  Pp.  152.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.     $2  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

This  plethoric  volume  opens  with  the 
fascination  of  romance,  and  closes  with  the 
philosoplry  of  statesmanship.  Tho  core  of 
it,  we  are  told  by  its  author,  was  used  as  a 
lecture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities in  the  spring  of  1914  with  the 
caption,  "Economic  Causes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.-'  Its  development  into  a 
hook  so  ample  offered  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  consideration  of  many  things 
m  mythology,  in  history,  in  sectional  evo- 
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The  Fifth   Avenue  Building  /rem   MadUm  Square 


Leadership 


QiCORES  ot  national  leaders  in  the  merchandising  world  have 
O  their  New  York  offices  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building.  Here 
they  share  the  atmosphere  of  success  with  other  firms  of  gieat 
capitalization  and  prestige,  directing  their  enterprises  from  a 
world-famous  address — Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

These  distinguished  tenants  have  been  attracted  and  held  by 
advantages  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  the  uptown  whole- 
sale center  of  the  city.  They  command  a  never-failing  service, 
for  they  are  guests  at  a  "business  hotel."  They  enjoy  the  aristo- 
cratic traditions  of  Madison  Square  on  the  site  of  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel — near  the  railroad  terminals,  the  retail  shopping 
center,  the  hotel  and  theatre  districts. 

Details  sent  on  request  to  executives  desiring  a  .%>.<.•  Turk  office. 

THE 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BluschLombBALOPTICON 


/ 
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Entertains  through  the  sense  of  sight  as  the  phonograph  does  through  the  ear. 
The  Balopticon  is  not  a  toy  but  a  very  practical  instrument,  designed  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  a  projection  lantern.  Various  Models  (or  use  with  lan- 
tern slides  or  for  the  direct  projection  of  opaque  objects  such  as  photos,  post 
cards,  specimens,  etc.  Also  combination  models  for  both  methods,  -with  in- 
stant interchange.  The  new  gas-filled  Mazda  lamp  gives  an  illuminating 
equipment  superior  to  the  old  style  arc  lamp,  but  using  less  current.     Prices 

range  from  $20  up. 

Write  for  our  interesting  booklets  about  the  Balopticon 
and  its  uses — also  price  lists. 


Type  Vtk 
this  -7. 
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Bausch  &  Ipmb  OPtical  ©• 

512  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochectar.  N.  Y. 


New  York     Waahingt. 

Leading  American 


Chicago      San  Francisco 

\fakers  ofHigh-Graae  Optical  Products 
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For  Light  Trucking 
in  Heavy  Going 

THIS  %-TON  REO  "Hurry-Up  Wagon"  is  wonderful. 

MADE  THE  REO  WAY— "50  per  cent  oversize"  in  all 
vital  parts — this  Reo  Speed  Wagon  is  equal  to  the  most 
severe  road  conditions  and  will  deliver  more  goods  than 
four  of  the  fastest  teams. 

IN  150  LINES  of  business  this  1500-Lb.  Reo  is  now  per- 
forming in  a  way  that  is  the  delight  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  owners. 

WHEN  STORMS  TIE  UP  the  old  delivery  system- 
horses  exhausted  and  drivers  ready  to  quit  in  despair — 
this  %-ton  truck  on  intermediate  will  still  tear  through 
at  12  to  15  miles  per  hour  and  your  customers  will  be 
served,  while  those  of  your  competitors  will  have  to  go 
without. 

IN  COST  OF    UPKEEP   this  Reo  has  proven    cheaper 
than   one    team   of  horses — while   doing  the 
work  of  four  to  six  teams. 

AND  THE  PRICE  $1,000,  which  includes  the 
standard  express  body,  as  shown,  is  only  a  few 
dollars  more  than  you'd  pay  for  one  of  those 
mskc-  shifts  ' 

AND  YOU'LL  HAVE  A  MOTOR  TRUCK  that 
was  designed  and  made  for  a  truck  from  the 
ground  up — not  a.converted  touring  car. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  34  x  4^"  non-skid  pneu- 
matic tires,  it  is  long  lived  as  well  as  speedy 
and  economical  in  _ operation. 

BEARINGS  are  extra  heavy;  axles  extra  heavy; 
over-size  everywhere — the  Reo  factor  of  safety, 
and  your  guarantee  against  all  contingencies. 

YOU'VE  OBSERVED  doubtless  that  the  Reos  are  run- 
ning where  others  are  in  the  repair  shop. 

THAT'S  REO  SERVICE  "built  into  the  car"  that  makes 
the  other  kind  of  service  seldom  necessary.  And  that 
in  turn  is  the  reason  for  the  well  known  low  upkeep 
cost  of  Reos. 


A  TO) 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME— winter  weather  and 
and  the  poor  old  horses  not  only  suffer  c 
them  are  always  off  duty — in  the  barns  • 
all  in  from  the  slipping  and  the  straining 

THAT'S  WHEN  REO  MOTOR  TRU< 
economy — absolute  dependability  with  i 

IN  GOOD  GOING  the  motor  trucks  are  1 1 
the  biggest  team,  they  cover  four  to  sixii 

BUT  IT  IS  IN  HEAVY  GOING  such  as  < 
next  five  months  that  the  well  made.* 
incomparable  superiority. 

THE  TRUCK  NEVER  TIRES— its  vita  a: 
they  suffer  no  more  in  winter  than  in  sn 

WHEN  ROADS  ARE  IMPASSABLE  toil 
open  the  way  and  go  through ;  and  if  an  cti 
does,  on  occasion,  delay  the  traffic  sonwl 
time  when  the  poor  jaded  horses  are  al  i, 

THIS  IS  THE  IDEAL  TIME  too,  tcna 
motor  trucks. 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  with  the  least  delajan. 
conditions  for  the  sale  of  the  horses. 

IN  THE  SPRING,  as  you  know,  the  dcian 
mendous  and  prices  high  for  any  th 
work.     Demand  for  Reo  motor  trucks  ten 
excess  of  the  possible  supply. 

SO  GET  YOUR  TRUCK  NOW— or  asoc 
livery — and  lay  the  horses  up  for  a  lv  v 
some  flesh  and  a  little  fat  on  their  bo  s- 
top  of  the  market. 
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RTUL  2-TON  T*EO 


5  make  heavy  hauling, 
goodly  percentage  of 
sore  shoulders,  or  just 

heir    superiority    and 
pkeep. 

with  the  same  load  as 
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and  will  have  for  the 
tor  vehicle  shows  its 

ted  from  the  elements 


the  powerful  Reos  will 
)rm  or  extra  deep  mud 
cks  are  good  for  over- 
>ut. 

ange  from    horses  to 


e  most  advantageous 

:s  will  be  tre- 
e  of  a  day's 
i  hopelessly  in 


an  secure  de- 
t  them  —  put 
:11  them  at  the 


OF  COURSE  when  you  are  making  the  change  from  the  unreliable  to  the 
more  reliable,  you'll  want  the  most  reliable. 

THIS  2 -TON  REO  enjoys  that  reputation  the  world  over. 

"50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE"  in  all  vital  parts— in  motor,  transmission 
gears,  driving  shafts,  axles  and  especially  in  all  bearings — give  a  factor  of 
safety  that  is  your  best  guarantee  against  overloads  and  excessive  strains. 

REOS  ARE  BUILT  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  work.  Built  with  the  knowledge 
that  nine  drivers  out  of  ten  pay  no  attention  to  "normal  capacity"  but  will 
pile  on  all  they  can  and  then  drive  to  the  limit  of  speed. 

THAT'S  HUMAN  NATURE — you  can't  change  it,  so  you  might  just  as  well 
provide  for  it. 

WE  REO  FOLK  DO  that  in  the  designing  of  Reo  motor  trucks. 

THE  CARDINAL  QUALITIES  OF  REO  are  excessive  strength  in  all  parts; 
excessive  Size  in  bearings;  extreme  simplicity;  and  last — and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all — easy  accessibility  to  all  parts  that  may  ever  need  adjust- 
ment or  replacement. 

THOSE  ARE  THE  REASONS  for  the  well  known  low  cost  of  upkeep  of  Reos— 
unequalled  by  any  other  motor  trucks  at  any  price. 

DELIVERIES  are  fairly  prompt  now — another  good  reason  for  not  delaying 
that  change.  Ordinarily  you  can't  get  a  Reo  inside  sixty  days.  But  we  are 
now  in  our  new  43^-acre  truck  plant,  turning  them  out  much  faster,  and  if 

your  order  is  in  your  Reo  dealer's  hands 
at  once,  he  can  promise  you  a  definite 
and  an  early  delivery. 


BUT  DON'T  DELAY— this  is  the 
time  from  every  standpoint. 


ideal 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Lansing,  Michigan 


$ 


1650 


/.  o.  b.  Lansing 

Chassis,  with  driver's 
seat  and  cab 


)  2-ton  DutT  Truck 
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No.  vq.    'Height  6]  . 
inches.    Price,  fs.ooPr. 

"SCRIBES"  BOOK  ROCKS 

These  cross-legged  "scribes"  make  book  rocks  that  are 

unusual.      The  appearance  of  stoicism  and  solidity 

■Is  their  ability  to  hold  innumerable  books. 


No.  524.    Height  7  inches 
Price,  $7. SO  Pr. 

•■GLADIATOR"   HOOK  ROCKS 

A  superb  example  of  the  physically  perfect  man.     Every  muscle 
in  his  wonderful  bod\  is  in  play  to  hold  your  books  in  place. 


IV  o.  Sio.  Height  6  inches . 

-IXIJ1  IN  M  I  ID" ASH  TR  I  1' 

Price,  $3.00 


No.  580.  Height  4-i  in.   Base  6  in.  x  1 1  in. 
"MOTHER  and  CHILD"  INKSTAND 
Price,  $12.00 

"ARTBRfiNZ" 

BOOK    ROCKS    -    PAPER 

WEIGHTS  -  ASH  TRAYS 

LAMPS  -  STATUARY 

INKSTANDS.  ETC. 


No.  Si 2.  Height  6} i  inches. 

"INDIAN  CHIEF"  ASH  TRA  Y 

Price,  $3.00 


Any  one  of  the  many  "ARTBR°NZ"  Products  makes  a  gift  that  be 
speaks  a  tasteful  selection  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  recipient's  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic 

"ARTBR°NZ"  is  the  nearest  to  U.  S.  standard  statuary  bronze  that 
it  is  possible  to  make,  having  all  the  finish,  workmanship  and  appearance. 

"ARTBR°NZ"  Products  are  for  sale  by  the  best  stores  throughout  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  up  and  are  absolutely  guaranteed. 

KATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS,  Inc. 

299  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YOKK 

Studio  and  Factory,  366  Gerard  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  Van  Praag  Bros 

154  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Representatives 

Fraser  and   Netherby 

Toronto,  Canada 


Send  4c 
to-day 
for  our 

1916 
Catalog 
Mention 
Literary 
Digest 


No.  535.     Height  7  in. 
Price,  $6.00  Pr, 

"  YOUNG  WISDOM" 
BOOK  ROCKS 

This  pretty  little  con- 
ception of  a  baby  sil- 
ling on  two  volumes 
and  holding  one  in  his 
chubby  hands  has  a 
particular  appeal  to 
ers  of  children. 


prices  listed  in  thi    advertisement  if  West  of  Chicago 


that  will   start  „ 
the  private  garage  question.    If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 
WHITAKF.R-GLESSNER  COMPANY 
Dept.  D.  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Spend  your  Pen  Money  on  this: 

Graff co  Silver  Steel  Pens  po 
srss  that  limber,  easy,  always-" 
smooth  point  which  makes 
writing  a  pleasure  and  good  writing,  natural!  They  can't  corrode, 
rust  or  scratch  because  they  arc  triple  silver  plated — or  splutter 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  spoil  everything!  Spend  your  pen  money  on 
them  because  it  will  go  farther  that  way!  Sample,  box  of  1<>  pens 
for  10c.     We  pay  pontage  and  packing. 

Graffco  GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 

TSJJtJjauL    294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mas,. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism. 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 


Always    i  ti 
this  wrapper 


CRAPE  FRUII  COMPANY.] 
\     MMUMStt.     I) 


lution,  in  political  controversies,  in  war. 
and  peace,  invention,  and  trade.  For  "the 
skeins  of  this  fleecy  white  fiber"  which  we 
know  as  cotton  we  must  trace  "through 
mazes  of  fable  and  fact,  from  its  cradle 
in  India,  where  Alexander  discovered  it, 
to  modern  England,  by  tortuous  slow  stages 
through  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Spain,"  down 
along  the  centuries  to  our  American  Civil 
War,  and  since;  and  Dr.  Scherer  finds  the 
fiber  everywhere,  in  every  age  and  country, 
closely  entwined  with  social  progress  and 
national  revolution.  "Speaking  by  and 
large,"  he  says,  "cotton  may  fairly  be 
described  as  the  only  natural  monopoly 
of  a  world-wide  necessity";  because  it 
"holds  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  world's 
clothing  supply." 

What  cotton  has  been  to  the  world, 
and  what  it  has  done  for  certain  sections, 
are  comprehensively  told  in  these  chapters. 
Its  effect  upon  the  history  of  our  own 
nation,  as  this  author  recites  it,  seems 
tragic.  "There  can  be  little  doubt"  he 
urges,  .  .  .  "that  all  of  the  Southern 
States  would  have  joined  those  of  the 
North  in  giving  up  slavery,  as  they  had 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  do  while  still 
colonies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  great  cotton-crop,  con- 
jured by  the  genius  of  Whitney."  To 
cotton,  therefore,  he  charges  the  con- 
1  inuance  of  slavery  and  the  resulting  War 
of  Secession;  and  he  quotes  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  reenforce  his  opinion.  Yet  he 
also  quotes  John  Bright  as  maintaining 
"that  the  cotton-crop  of  the  South  would 
be  better  off  without  slaves."  In  the  final 
analysis — tho  he  does  not  put  it  that  w-ay — 
perhaps  the  country  owed  to  a  Northern 
schoolmaster  slavery's  long  life  and  its 
bloody  death,  since  it  was  the  cotton-gin 
of  Eli  Whitney  that  made  cotton  King  in 
America,  and  gave  it  commercial  power 
abroad.  One  seldom  finds  anywhere  in 
one  work  such  a  comprehensive  range  of 
historic  interest  as  this  volume  affords. 

RECENT   FICTION 

Johnston,  Annie  FeUows.  Georgina  of  the 
Rainbows.  Pp.  348.  New  York:  Britton  Publishing 
Company.     $1.25.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  almost  as  much  a  "glad"  hook- 
as "Pollyanna,"       It  is  written  in  a  style 
quite  as  fascinating  for  grown-ups  as  for 
children,    since    around    the    sports    and 
thoughts  of  healthy,  normal  children   are 
enacted    dramatic    scenes    and    events  of 
portentous  meaning.     Unconsciously,   the 
children    play    their    parts    and    control 
circumstances  that  work  together  for  the 
good  of  all.    Georgina's  father  was  an  army 
surgeon    battling    against    the    dragon   of 
disease  in  the  Far  East,  while  his  wife  and 
little    daughter   waited   in   the   old   home 
in    l'rovincetown    where    Mrs.    Triplett— 
"  Tippy  " —presides    as    housekeeper    and 
Georgina     becomes      great     chums     with 
"Uncle  Darcy,"  the  town  crier;  Dicky,  the 
artist's    son,    and    "Captain    Kidd,"    the 
terrier.     Georgina's  birthday  present  from 
Uncle  Darey  of    a  glass  prism  helps  her 
to  "put  a  rainbow  around  her  troubles," 
and  she  also   learns  from   him   that   "As 
long  as  a  man  keeps  Hope  at  the  prow,  h< 
keeps  afloat";  so  she  and  Dicky  form  tin 
"Rainbow  Club,"  and,  in  perfectly  child 
ish  escapades,  weave  and  disentangle  tragi' 
threads  in   the  lives  of  their  friends  an< 
bring  about  a  happy  voyage  "into   thei 
desired  haven."     It  is  an  ingeniously  con 
structed    story,    inspiring  and   engrossing 
combining    the    lure    of    childhood    vril 
dramatic  completeness. 
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Phillpotts,  Eden.  The  Green  Alleys.  Pp.  391. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

Against  the  background  of  the  Kentish 
hop-fields,  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  written  a 
dramatic  novel.  His  descriptions  of  hop 
culture,  development,  and  harvest  are 
given  with  picturesque  and  graphic  power, 
creating  an  atmosphere  which  enhances 
the  value  and  impressiveness  of  the  play. 
Aside  from  the  environment,  the  author 
has  a  serious  problem  around  which  he 
weaves  his  story,  i.e.,  the  problem  of  the  il- 
legitimate son  and  the  injustice  of  the 
English  laws  relative  to  his  standing  in 
the  family,  and  his  inheritance.  Nathan 
Pomfret  and  his  brother  Nicholas  Crowns 
serve  as  adequate  illustrations  of  the  work- 
ing of  such  laws.  A  virile,  serious  story 
is  developed,  dealing  with  their  family 
troubles,  their  love  for  "Rosa  May," 
ending  as  happily  as  possible  with  the 
enlistment  of  the  hero  in  the  present  war. 
The  two  brothers,  strangely  unlike,  with 
the  unusual  mother  and  "little  sister 
Jenny,"  give  Mr.  Phillpotts  opportunity 
for  fine  character-sketching.  The  best  is 
"Fuggels,"  the  philosopher  who  is  always 
warring  with  England's  injustice,  and 
Rosa  May's  father  is  another,  with  his 
silly  and  verbose  prating  of  past  wealth 
and  glory.  It  is  an  exciting  novel,  full  of 
dramatic  incident  and  axquisite  word- 
pictures  of  nature. 

Vachell,  Horace  Annesley.  The  Triumph  of 
Tim.  Pp.  395.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    $1.40.     Postage,  12  cents. 

In  this  interesting  novel  by  the  modern 
novelist-playwright,  H.  A.  Vachell,  the 
author  is  said  to  reflect  his  own  experiences 
in  England,  France,  and  California.  The 
vicar  of  Little  Pennington  looms  large  in 
the  background  of  this  chronicle  of  his  son 
Tim's  adventures,  his  early  school-days,  his 
youthful  achievements,  and  fateful  blun- 
ders; his  revolt,  his  thrilling  manhood  in 
California,  his  artistic  and  literary  as- 
pirations, and  his  final  reconstruction. 
"Does  blood  tell?"  and  "Does  good  even- 
tually triumph  over  bad?"  are  questions 
the  book  asks,  and  perhaps  answers.  At 
least  the  reader  follows  with  sympathy 
the  vicissitudes  and  varied  stages  of  Tim's 
development  as  sailor,  hobo,  ranchman, 
real-estate  king,  artist,  author,  and,  finally, 
a  man.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  life 
in  any  country,  or  any  possible  experience 
or  adventure  that  the  hero  misses,  but 
it  is  written  convincingly.  Timothy  was 
never  legally  "White,"  but  he  becomes 
"Green,"  "Brown,"  "Black,"  and  "Cray," 
as  a  reflection  of  his  different  moods,  and 
becomes  white,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  in  the  final  regeneration. 

Locke,  Wm.  J.     The  Wonderful  Year.     Pp.  364. 

New  York:    John  Lane  Company.     $1.40.     Postage, 
12  cents. 

One  never  knows  what  he  will  find  in  a 
Locke  novel,  except  for  the  certain  fas- 
cinating style,  whimsical  view-points,  and 
sympathetic  philosophies  of  life.  His 
literary  merit  is  as  varied  as  his  subjects, 
and  his  latest  books  have  been  slightly 
disappointing.  Martin  Overshaw,  a  teacher 
of  French  in  an  English  boarding-school, 
with  a  starved  soul  and  narrow  outlook, 
was  suddenly  freed  from  his  restricting 
responsibilities  and  fled  to  Paris  for  a  rest . 
There,  while  dining  with  Coronna  Hastings, 
he  met  Mr.  Daniel  Fortinbras,  "Marchand 
de  Bonheur,"  a  typical  Locke  creation,  who 
Prescribes  for  them  a  bicycle  trip  through 
Prance  and   an   indefinite   sojourn   in   his 
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PROYAL  TYPEWRITERS   and 
The  American  Tobacco  Company 

To  supply  the  demand  for  tobacco  is  the  work  of  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  a  great  $i 00,000,000 
organization,  exact  and  accurate  in  every  detail  of  its 
business. 

Its  output  is  enormous,  one  factory  alone  making  a 
million  packages  of  "Bull  Durham"  tobacco  a  day.  It 
insists  upon  the  utmost  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
routine  of  its  many  offices.  That  is  why  this  concern  uses 

ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITERS 

The  Royal  does  much  more  and  better  work  for  a  longer  period  or 
years.  ROYAL  mechanism  and  construction  defy  the  repair  man 
and  save  you  money  by  giving  double  the  life  to  the  typewriter. 
Royal  printing  is  letter  perfect,  its  speed  unsurpassed. 
Write  or  phone  our  nearest  agency  for  a  demonstration  and  you 
will  see  how  typewriting  can  be  made  economical  in  your  office. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER    COMPANY,   Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building         364  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

''Compare  the  Work** 
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TheNewAnswer 

to  the 
ServantProblem 


She' s  leaving !  Leaving  her  position — disgruntled; 
leaving  you — discouraged.  And  you  had  just  con- 
gratulated yourself  on  getting  at  last  a  maid  who 
really  suited,  and  who  seemed  satisfied  to  stay. 

But — you  have  been  all  through  such  experiences 
time  and  again.  You'll  call  the  Employment  Bu- 
reau and  have  them  send  around  another  girl.  You'll 
hope  for  the  best — and  let  it  go  at  that,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  past  experiences. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


Listen : 

Electricity  will  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  get  servants  and  to 
iceep  them — by  making  house- 
work more  attractive.  And  it 
will  simplify  your  own  work  if 
left  without  a  maid. 

There's  the  Washer  and 
Wringer  to  do  the  week's  wash 
on  a  Monday  morn,  and  the 
Electric  Iron  to  follow  it  up  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

There's  the  Electric  Toaster 
to  make  appetizing  toast  at  the 
table  and  to  keep  it  crisp  and 
warm. 

There's  the  Electric  Range 
rapidly  coming  into  more  gen- 
eral use  for  cooking  through  the 
attractive  rates  now  being  made 
for  current  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

And  after  your  electrically  pre- 
pared meal  is  over,  there  is  the 


Electric  Dish- Washer  to  clear  it 
away. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  Vac- 
uum Cleaner,  the  Fan,  the  Inter- 
phone and  the  dozen  and  one 
other  conveniences — all  to  be 
had  with  the  quality  mark — 
Western  Electric. 

These  devices  are  easy  to  buy 
and  each  one  is  an  investment 
which  soon  pays  for  itself.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  Electric  Range, 
the  cost  of  current  to  operate 
them  all  per  month  is  less  than 
your  monthly  bill  for  light  alone. 
For  while  other  necessities  of 
life  are  increasing  in  cost, 
electric  current  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. 

If  you  have  a  servant  problem 
in  your  home,  why  not  find  out 
now  how  electricity  can  help  you 
solve  it? 

Write  our  nearest  office  today 

for   your   copy   of  Booklet    No. 

73-D,  "The  Electrical  Way." 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York  .City 

Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Western  Electric 

America's  Electrical  Week,  December  2nd  to  9th 
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brother's  pension.  This  trip  and  its  eon- 
sequences  furnish  material  for  the  story, 
v.  hieh  takes  us  as  far  afield  as  Egypt  and 
includes  the  present  war.  The  story  has 
no  especial  lure,  but  there  are  some  clever 
bits  of  healthy  and  helpful  philosophy, 
some  satirical  suggestions  and  comments 
on  life,  some  good  character  delineation 
and  definite  expressions  of  the  author's 
attitude  toward  England  and  France  in 
the  present  great  conflict.  The  book  is 
worth  reading,  but  Mr.  Locke  can  do,  and 
has  done,  better. 

Webster,  Heiiry  Kltchell.    The  Painted  Scene. 

Pp.  401.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  series  of  short  stories  by  the  author 
of  "The  Real  Adventure"  introduces 
old  favorites,  Jimmy  Wallace,  Freddy 
Boldt,  and  others  of  the  Globe  Theater. 
They  all  deal  with  theatrical  people  and 
experiences  and  picture  women  of  the 
stage,  the  chorus  .girl,  with  the  sincerity 
and  frankness  of  actual  experience  and  a 
faithfulness  to  life  which  is  pleasing.  Mr. 
Webster  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  stage 
girl  is  very  human,  that  she  loves  and 
hates  like  other  girls  of  her  age  and  leads 
a  life  real  and  exacting.  The  sketches  in 
which  the  author  uses  the  medium  of 
pathos  are  those  in  which  he  is  at  his  best. 
"The  Spoon  Tune,"  "The  Spring  of  the 
Year,"  "Heart  of  Gold,"  and  "How  to 
Appreciate  Henry,"  are  especially  pleasing. 

Huston,  Ethelyn  Leslie.    The  Tower  of  Ilium. 

Pp.  431.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Evidently  this  author  has  gained  some 
literary    fluency    by    her    experience    as 
"critic,   correspondent,   and   author,"   but 
while  she  has  said  some  high  things  about 
the  glory  of  motherhood  ''sans  marriage," 
and  some  cleverly  satirical  things  about 
marriage  "sans  love,"  she  has  offered  no 
solution  of  the  world's  difficulties  in  her 
hysterical  and  sensational  story,  nor  has  she 
proved  that  flaunting  conventionality  puts 
it  on  any  higher  plane.     The  book  is  full 
of  flowery  descriptions,  dramatic,  or  melo- 
dramatic, ravings;  but  her  characters  are 
neither  consistent   nor  convincing.      June 
Ferriss  was  certainly  an  unusual  girl,  for 
tho  "unusually  brilliant,  a  college  girl  and 
talented,"  she  is  unable,  when  misfortune 
comes,  to  find  any  employment,  nor  does 
ton  dollars  a  weok  cover  even  the  necessi- 
ties for  her  father  and   herself,   but   she 
can  always  find  good  men  of  means  who 
would   marry   her   and   whose   kisses   and 
caresses  .she  enjoys,  but  she  longs  for  the 
primal  call  of  "mate  for  mate,"  so  when 
she  finds  that  her  marriage  of  one  week's 
duration  was  illegal,  she  refuses  a  second 
ceremony  and  defies  the  world's  criticism 
with  her  son  "Peter."     So  she  "struggled 
and  suffered"   until  John  Orth,   surgeon, 
restores    her    father's    health    and    finally 
yields  to  her  devotion  which  pursues  him. 
It  is  an  exciting  story  but  unhealthy  and 
unsatisfactory. 


No    Escape. — "  I    couldn't    get    out    of 

marrying  her,"  Henpeck  explained.   "When 

•she  proposed,  she  said:    '  Will  you  marry 

nie?     Have   you    any    objection?  '      You 

; see,  no  matter  whether  I  said  'Yes'  or* 

'  No,'  she  had  me." 

'Why    didn't    you    just     keep    silent, 
then?  "  inquired  his  friend. 
,  Q"  Tuat's    what    I    did,    and    she    said, 
Silence  gives  consent,'  and  that  ended  it." 
—Tit- Bits. 


A  Man's  Gift— Send  For 

The  "Genco"  Razor 

A  razor  is  the  gift  you  naturally 
think  of  for  a  shaving  man — when 
you  can  get  a  good  razor. 

You  can  get  a  good  razor — the 
"Genco"  razor  —  the  best  made, 
and  fully  guaranteed  under  the 
"Genco"  trade  mark. 


Prices 
$2  and  $3 


Must  Make  Good  or  We  Will 

Every  "Genco"  holds  its  edge.  We  see  to  that  in  the 
making.  Every  "Genco"  leads  the  shaver  into  a  new  world 
of  shaving  comfort  and  satisfaction.  We  see  to  that  in  the 
grinding  and  the  honing.  Every  "Genco"  fits  its  owner's 
face.  We  see  to  that  in  the  designing  of  a  razor  for  every 
kind  of  beard  and  skin.  Over  a  million  'sGencos"  in  con- 
stant Shaving  Service. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


Send  us  your  name,  address  and  price  of  razor  you  need.  If  the  one 
to  whon.  you  are  giving  the  "Genco"  has  an  average  beard,  order 
the  $2  "Genco."  But  if  his  beard  is  wiry  and  his  skin  tender,  better 
send  $3  for  the  heavier,  extra-full  concave  "Genco." 


DEALERS  NOTE  — We  have  an  in- 
teresting proposition  for  you.  Write  us. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  CO.,  432  Gates  Avenue,  Genera,  N.  Y. 
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"I'll  give  them  all  Girards! 

Merry  thought !  A  wise  and  liberal  giver. 
That's  the  sensible  gift  from  man  to  man. 

And  how  about  your  loyal  friends  and 
faithful  employees  ?  How  about  your  good 
customers  and  the  smokers  in  your  own 
family  circle?  Have  you  planned  to  give 
each  of  them  a  box  of  these  joyous  and 
satisfying  smokes  for  Christmas? 


>> 


Gir&rH 

V*     Cidar    .VI 


try 


Never  gets  off  your  nerves 

You  can  t  go  wrong 
in  giving  the  Girard.  It 
is  America's  favorite 
cigar — "a  mild  com- 
bination of  solace  and 
good  cheer."  A  cigar 
.•  Lose  full-flavored.age- 
mellowed  Havana 
tobacco  makes  the 
smoker's  soul  sing. 

And  you  can  get 
Girards  wherever  you 
are.  The  nearest  Girard 
dealer  will  supply  you. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  your 
own  dealer  and  he 
doesn'tsellGirards.show 
him  our  address  and  he 
will  get  them  for  you. 

Or,  if  yon  wish,  we  will 
deliver  them  direct 

Just  send  us  a  list  of  those 
to  whom  you  want  to  give 
Christmas  Girards.  Name 
the  colors  and  shapes  wanted 
(Light,  Medium  or  Dark, 
5  'i-inch  Perfecto,  55  i-inch 
Paneteia  or  5-inch  Blunt). 
These  are  all  1 0-cent  sizes. 
Enclose  your  check  or  money 
order.  And  we  will  have 
them  delivered,  prepaid, 
promptly  on  the  date  you 
name. 

14  sizes         10c  and  up 

Boxes  of  25  and  50 
cigars 

Christmas  is  the  time  to 
make  friends  and  keep  them. 
And  Girards  will  help  you 
todoit.  Getaction today— do 
your  Girard  shopping  early. 

Antonio  Roig  & 
Langsdorf 

Established  1871 
Philadelphia 


GIRARD 


The  "Broker" 
Actual  size.  10c 


CURRENT    POETRY 


AMERICA  needs  the  sort  of  poetry  that 
reveals  the  splendor  of  the  common- 
place. Plenty  of  poets  are  ready  to 
celebrate  the  beauty  of  other  ages  and 
other  lands  than  our  own,  plenty  to  con- 
demn the  ugliness  around  us,  or  to  dwell 
morbidly  upon  that  ugliness,  in  the 
manner  of  those  Zola-inspired  versifiers  so 
conspicuous  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  the 
poet  who  holds  up  to  nature  a  mirror  that 
reveals  her  soul,  as  Mr.  Burges  Johnson 
does  in  the  noble  stanzas  we  quote  below, 
has  a  true  conception  of  the  poet's  high 
task,  and  renders  humanity  a  real  service. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  "His  Temples" 
will  have  a  long  life  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers and  in  scrap-books  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read,  and  that  it  will 
be  giving  pleasure  to  the  world  long  after 
all  the  work  of  our  vers  librists  and 
Imagistes  is  forgotten.  It  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine. 

HIS  TEMPLES 

By  Burges  Johnson 

Last  night,  somewhere  from  out  the  dark,  I  heard 

a  whippoorwill 
Cry  thrice  his  sharp  muezzin's  call,  then  leave  the 

night  more  still. 
M  y  camp-fire  was  an  altar  flame,  its  lowly  priest 

was  I — ■ 
The   pine-tree   fingers  overhead   made   markings 

on  the  sky. 

Tc -night  I  rode  in  a  Broadway  car  amid  the  cries 

and  clang; 
My  deafened  ears  could  not  descry  what  call  to 

prayer  they  sang. 
The  temple  [walls  seemed    grim  and  cold;    the 

vault  that  yesterday 
Hung  close,  with  all  its  friendly  stars,  seemed  dim 

and  far  away. 

'Twas  God  who  made  the  country;    hut  God  Ho 

made  the  town. 
The   guard   who   growled,    "Step   lively,  there," 

masked  smiles  behind  a  frown. 
And  had  a  ready  wink  and  jest  for  me,  his  fellow 

man; 
I  saw  the  traffic  stay  its  tides  to  save  a  child 
»        who  ran.    • 

Last  night  His  temple  was  so  still;    yet  whispers 

stirred  at  whiles 
To   hint   that   other   worshipers    were   crowding 

those  dim  aisles. 
To-night  so  loud  a  symphony  of  harsh  and  strango 

design ! 
Yet  who  am  I  to  say  which  note  is  less  in  tune  than 

mine? 

I  heard  a  heavy-burdened  lad  shrill  forth  a  gay 

refrain — 
A  frail  old  man  sought  helping  hands  and  never 

groped  in  vain. 
Yes,  God  Ho  made  the  country  and  God  He  mado 

the  town;    , 
I   found  Him  there  by  gazing  up,  and  here  by 

looking  down. 

The  Minaret  has  resumed  publication. 
This  is  good  news  for  poetry  lovers,  for 
this  vivacious  little  journal  has  printed 
some  verse  of  real  distinction.  From 
the  October  issue  we  take  this  proof  of 
Katharine  Lee  Bates's  skill  in  using  the 
old  French  forms  of  versification. 

APOLLO  LAUGHS 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates 

"Apollo  laughs,"  the  proverb  tells. 
Far  echo  of  old  oracles, 
A  Delphic  waif — "Once  in  the  year, 
Apollo  laughs."     ()  laughtor  clear 
As  sunsliine,  blithe  as  golden  bells! 


SHOE  economy  is  not 
the  price  paid  but  the 
number  of  days'  wear. 
Leather,  materials  and 
labor  have  advanced  so 
that  shoes  now  cost 
more.  If  you  want  the 
same  quality  as  hereto- 
fore wear  The  Florsheim 
Shoe. 

There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style  you  prefer. 
We'll  give  you  his  name 
and  mail  booklet,  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Duke — 
One  of  two 
hundred 
styles — 
Look  for 
name 
in  shoe. 


: 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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1  SO%  More  Service 
No  Extra  Cost 


When    You    Use 


Phonometer     4b9 


TV' 


A  Gift 
Worth 
Giving 

J  If  your  'long  distance*  and  toll  bills  exceed  $20 
B  yearly,  you  need  a  Phonometer.  Unless  it  proves 
1  above  claim  and  convicts  you  of  inefficiency,  re- 
S  turn  at  our  expense  and  we'll  refund  your  money. 

This  amazing  device  will  save  business  men 
|  $(50,000,000.  Thousands  of  Phonometers  arc  in 
5  daily  use  by  business  men.  Hundreds  of  great  cor- 
]   iterations  have  also  purchased. 

As  we   havo   great,  difficulty   in  procuring  fine  leather  nnil 
I    skilled  workers,  order  quick  if  you  want  them  for  Christmas 
I   Gifts.     A  distinctive  and  money-saving  gift.     Ask  for  booklet. 
I   Dun-Metal  Finish ,  French  Leather  Incased,  Prepaid  $5.00 

Grave*  Timing  Device  Co. 
I  2603  Parkway  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MOST  Christmas  Gifts  bring  happiness.  Some  bring  more 
than  others.  The  ordinary  remembrance,  at  best,  brings 
but  temporary  pleasure.   A  Municipal  Bond  brings  not 
only  happiness  but  permanent  satisfaction,  profit  and 
a  feeling  of  independence. 

This  Christmas  give  some  member  of  your  family  one  of  our 
Municipal  Bonds.  Then  add  others  from  time  to  time.  You  will 
find  that  it  wont  be  long  until  a  tidy  little  income  is  assured. 

Many  people  are  buying  Municipal  Bonds  this  year  because 
they  realise  the  attractiveness  of  such  a  gift.  They  know  that 
Municipal  Bonds  are  the  only  securities,  except  Government  Bonds, 
which  are  accepted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  secure 
Postal  Savings  Deposits. 

Considering  the  safety  and  absolute  dependability  of  Munic- 
ipal Bonds,  no  securities  offer  better  yield.    And  they 
are  free  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Municipal  Bonds  may  be  purchased  from  us  in 
$i,ooo,  $500  and  $100  amounts.     Our  vast  ex' 
perience  of  more  than  a  quarter  century  deal' 
ing  in  Municipals;  our  tremendous  distribr 
uting  power  and  our  painstaking  efforts 
in  selecting  bond  issues — these  safeguard 
your  interests.     The  name  "William  R. 
Compton  Company"  is  your  assurance  of 
conservatism  and  safety. 

Bonds  will  be  held  for  delivery  on  Christmas 
Day  or  up  to  January  10,  1917.  Write  for  our 
large  list  of  diversified  offerings  and  free  booklet, 
L  12,  "The  Premier  Investment." 

W'Hiam  ft.fompton  Company 

Municipal  Bonds 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business" 

New  York,  14  Wall  Street  Chicago,  105  S.  La  Salle  Street 

St.  Louis,  408  Olive  Street 
Cincinnati,  102  Union  Trust  Building 
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When  Dreams  Come  True 

THINK  of  the  dearest  voice  you  know,  lifted  and  carried 
on  the  Steinway's  mellow  tones.  That's  the  sort  of 
thing  that  makes  dreams  come  true.  There  is  one  to  whom 
your  gift  of  a  Steinway  would  be  a  priceless  possession. 
The  Steinway  means  so  much  more  than  an  ordinary  piano. 
It  has  the  power  of  creating  a  new  world  of  happiness  and 
in  the  closeness  of  daily  association  it  gathers  only  added 
value  with  the  years. 

The  Steinway  established  the  world'*  standard  many  years  ago,  and  its 
exquisite  tone  and  perfect  mechanism  are  still  unexcelled.  Today,  as  then, 
it  is  the  choice  of  master  musicians  and  music  lovers  the  world  over,  because 
of  its  undisputed  superiority. 

Its  cost  is  but  little  more  than  pianos  of  lesser  quality.  In  satisfying  service 
it  is  beyond  all  price.  Let  a  Steinway  express  your  Christmas  message  this 
season.     Terms  are  made  convenient.     Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  door. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

When  you  need  a  bookcase  to  really  preserve  your  books, 
as  well  as  add  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  your  room — some- 
thing in  Colonial,  Mission,  Clavvfoot,  etc.  designs,  hand- 
somely finished,  dust-proof,  easily  taken  apart,  no  ugly 
iron  bands,  do  not  fail  to  look  at 

CUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

at  your  dealer's.  Our  free  new  catalogue  in  colors  will  help  you  make 
a  satisfactory  selection  at  prices  lower  than  others.  Four  sections 
shipped  in  a  little  box,  instead  of  set  up,  mean  a  big  saving  in  freight 
and  cost  to  you.  Something  entirely  new  and  interesting,  "In  an 
Emperor's  Den,"  will  be  sent  also.    Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1810  Broadway  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


After  20 
Years  in 
a  Gunn 


10  Years 

not  so 
protected 


What  mortal  folly  parallels 
Olympian  jest  and  so  impels 
To  mirth  till  Heaven's  bright  charioteer, 
Apollo,  laughs? 

'Tis  when  the  annual  critic  knells 
The  death  of  poetry,  while  swells 
Some  faint,  fresh  wood-note,  pioneer 
Of  music  earth  shall  thrill  to  hear. 
Then  at  Apollo's  infidels 
Apollo  laughs. 

Now  that  the  Presidential  campaign  is 
over  and  its  cries  and  shouts  are  stilled, 
we  may  call  attention  without  partizan- 
ship  to  a  sonnet  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  when  the  battle  was  at 
its  height.  It  is  quoted  here,  of  course, 
purely  for  its  high  artistic  merit: 

SONNET 

By  Kenyon  West 

Lincoln,  "Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour!" 

Thy  reach  of  vision — prophet  thou  and  seer —  - 

Thy    strong    and   stedfast    wisdom,    judgment 
clear, 
Are  needed  in  this  stress,  thy  old-time  power 
The  ship  of  state  to  save  from  storms  that  lower 

And  threaten  to  engulf.     Dark  reefs  loom  near! 

No  "watchful  waiting"  will  avail  us  here. 
That  wind-swept,    tossing   ship   past  rocks  that 

tower 
To  guide  to  sunlit  waters — calm,  serene. 

Oh!  for  a  leader,  fearless,  strong,  and  wise,         • 
Of  swift  decision,  and  with  insight  keen 

To  see  the  dangers;   scorn  all  compromise; 

Restore  the  honor  lost,  the  faith  we  prize, 
And  bring  us  back  the  glory  that  hath  been! 

Mr.  Jeffers  is  rather  severe  on  humanity 
in  his  "He  Has  fallen  in  Love  with  the 
Mountains."  But  his  misanthropy  and 
misogyny  are  meant  to  throw  into  relief 
his  love  of  nature.  This  is  the  most 
notable  poem  in  his  "  Calif  ornians  "  (The 
Macmillan  Company). 

HE  HAS  FALLEN  IN  LOVE  WITH 
THE  MOUNTAINS 

By  Robinson  Jeffers 
He  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  mountains. 

How  should  he  not  bo  blest? 
Him  the  high  canon-fountains 

Feed  with  coolness  and  rest; 
Him  the  gray  mists  with  pleasure 

About  the  day's  release ; 
The  sleepy  long  noons  with  leisure; 

And  the  eerie  dawns  with  peace. 

Remote,  steel-gray,  and  scornful 

The  peaks;   above  them  glides 
Dawn,  and  purples  the  mournful 

Pines  on  the  canon  sides; 
Day,  and  the  ferny  fountains 

Are  full  and  crystal  dim; 
And  he  who  has  loved  the  mountains, 

How  should  they  not  love  him? 

White  be  the  fair  young  maiden, 

And  comely,  without  stain, 
Her  lover  sorrow-laden 

Will  look  for  her  in  vain, 
Unhelped;   for  she  is  human. 

She  will  quietly  pass  by, 
Like  every  other  woman 

Who  has  lived  under  the  sky. 

Good  bo  the  friend,  and  grateful 

For  kindnesses  of  old, 
Yet  will  his  eyes  turn  hateful, 

Yet  his  heart's  love  burn  cold. 
Build  houso-walls  of  cut  clover; 

Lean  on  a  fonnel-slan"; 
Put  faith  in  friend  or  lover, 

And  hear  the  high  Fates  laugh. 

Then  to  the  far  hill-ridges 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  slako 
Your  thirst  among  the  sedges 

That  lock  a  mountain  lake. 
Your  changed  fates  bewail  not: 

Is  mortal  guile  new-proved'.' 
But  the  mountains  move  not,  fail  not, 

Never  in  vain  beloved, 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ANEW-CROWNED  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR 

YOU  remember  tales  of  witches  who 
flew  by  night  over  the  housetops, 
of  genial  Arabian  gentlemen  who  squatted 
cross-legged  on  a  magic  carpet  and  floated 
from  Bagdad  to  Damascus — to  say  nothing 
of  the  Turkish  youth  who  embarked,  ac- 
cording to  Hans  Andersen,  in  a  flying 
trunk  and  soared  straight  into  the  boudoir 
of  his  love.  All  those  were  thin-spun 
romances,  such  tales  as  one  might  teil  to 
charm  the  night  away,  but  they  are  now 
losing  their  attractiveness,  for  their  strange- 
ness is  fled;  thoy  have  come  within  the 
bounds  of  reality. 

In  other  words,  everybody  is  flying  these 
days.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Victor  Carlstrom 
flewfrom  Chicago  toward  New  York,  intend- 
ing to  make  the  entiro  trip  without  a  stop. 
He  did  make  a  greater  part  of  the  journey, 
breaking  the  record  for  a  non-stop  flight. 

And  the  other  day,  if  you  picked  up  the 
paper,  you  saw  three  things.  First,  a 
group  of  Princeton  students  flew  down  to 
Princeton  for  a  game,  leaving  New  York 
gaping  in  their  wake.  Secondly,  a  newly 
elected  Congressman  flew  to  his  new  post  in 
Washington,  disdaining  all  the  professional 
mud-throwers  who  whispered  that  he 
Beemed  unduly  anxious  to  hold  office. 
Thirdly,  Mr.  Carlstrom's  record,  made 
with  so  much  applause  only  seventeen  days 
before,  was  smashed  by  another  flyer,  who 
also  tried  to  go  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
This  time,  strange  to  tell,  it  was  a  woman, 
Miss  Ruth  Law,  who  broke  all  records, 
and  winged  her  way  from  Chicago  to 
Horuell,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  950  miles, 
in  eight  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  with- 
out a  stop.  There  she  was  forced  to  come 
down  for  more  gasoline.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  she  gives  a  spirited  (and  copyright- 
ed) account  of  her  journey,  showing,  as 
thai  paper  comments  editorially,  how  com- 
pletely she  has  mastered  the  technique  of 
air-planing.     She  tells  us: 

I  have  made  the  longest  flight  a  woman 
ever  made.     But  I  am  not  boasting  about 
that;    the  real  thing  I  have  done  is   to 
show  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  fly  from 
J  New  York  to  Chicago  without    stopping 
I  if  one  has  the  equipment.     My  little  ma- 
chine, even  with  its  extra  tank,  could  carry 
only  fifty-three  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  I 
had  to  stop  in  Hornell  to  get  moro  fuel. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  carry  100  gallons 
of  gasoline,  I  would  have  eaten  dinner  in 
New  York.     Thero  was  no   trouble,   ab- 
solutely none,  with  the  machine,  and  the 
■stop  in   Hornell  was   as   I   had   planned. 
I  There  was  a  man  waiting  on  the  race-track 
there  with  the  cans  of  gasoline  I  had  told 
jhnu  to  bring.     That  I  had  to  stop  again  in 
Bmghamton  was  due  to  no  fault  of  mine 
or  of  the  aeroplane — I  stopt  because  it  was 
dark  and  I  didn't  have  any  lights.     You 
;See,  I  had  planned  to  leave  Chicago  an 
hour  and  a  half  earlier  than  I  did,  but  it 
waa  so  cold  that  the  engine  wouldn't  start 
weause  the  gasoline  and  air  wouldn't  mix 


ENTERING  UPON  ITS  THIRD  YEAR 

THE  AMERICAN  AMBULANCE 
HOSPITAL  OF  PARIS  (NEUILLY) 

is  desirous  of  continuing  its  work  of 

RELIEF  AND  RESTORATION 

From   the  first   month  of 
the  War  this  Hospital, and  its 

co-ordinate  ambi'lance  field 
service  has  been  maintained 

SOL  EL  V BY A  ME  RICA  N 
GIFTS 


as  an 

EXPRESSION  of  SYMPA- 
THY FOR  THE  FRENCH 

and  in  acknowledgment  of 

THE  All)  given  US  hxj  the 

FRENCH  in  tht  pott. 

Built  for  a  school,  used  by 
the  Americans,  this  build- 
ing will,  long  after  it  returns 
to  its  peaceful  uses,  be 


A  MONUMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 


Individuals,  schools, 
cities  have  endowed  beds, 
even  wards,  but  the  care, 
repair,  and  restoration  in- 
cident to  treating  1,600 
patients  daily  entail  fur- 
ther and  continuous  call 
on  generous  donors. 

The  drivers  of  the  Am- 
bulances give  their  time 
and  service,  even  pay  their 
own  passage  over.  The 
medical,  surgical,  and 
dental  staff  serve  without 
other  recompense  than  the 
fervent  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  the  French. 


$6,000  "ill  endow  a  ward 

for  a  year. 

$600   will   endow   a  bed 

for  a  year. 

SO  will  pay  a  nurse 

tor  a  month. 

THE  EXPENSE 
IS  IN  EXCESS  OF 
$1,000  PER  DAY 

Every  cent  of  every 
contribution  goes  for  hos- 
pital expense— coal,  food, 
bandages,  etc.  No  part 
of  any  contribution  is 
used  to  pay  expenses  of 
postage,  printing,  adver- 
tising, salaries,  or  any- 
thing else. 

WILL  YOU  SHARE? 

AMERICAN  AMBULANCE  HOSPITAL.  ;;  Wall  Stn  -.    v    -  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $  for  tin  American  Ambulance.     Itnsh  tht  tarn* 


Xatm 


Address 
Make   Checks  payable  to  J.  P.  Morgan   &   Co. 
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Strathmore 
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uality  Papers 


"Paper     Docs     E  x  p 


r  c  s  s 


THERE  must  be  htness 
of  paper  to  purpose  in 
your  printed  matter. 

If  your  subject  is  feminine 
apparel,  your  paper  should  ex- 
press Femininity.  If  your  sub- 
ject is  hardware,  your  paper 
should  express  Ruggedness; 
when  rugs  are  your  subject, 
your  paper  should  suggest 
Craftsmanship. 


Buyers  of  printed  matter  will  find  our  graphic 
demonstration  booklet,  " Paper Does Express' " 
and  Will  Bradley's  monograph  on  the  subject, 
of  unusual  interest  and  practical  value.  They 
are  sent  free  upon  request.  Strathmore  Paper 
Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


I  o  it   have  a  printer  who  knows" 


The  Health- Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 
i.hild's health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness.  Postpaid,  $1.37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  can 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  reference  for 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  English.  A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 
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Actual  search  free.    Send 
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1916  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
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in  the  [carbureter.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  a 
machine  that  will  carry  enough  gasoline 
I  am  going  to  make  the  flight  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  without  stopping. 

Anyhow,  I  feel  pretty  proud  about  it. 
I  don't  know  just  how  far  I  flew  and  only 
generally  how  fast  I  went.  I  just  started 
and  flew  until  I  had  to  stop  to  get  more 
gasoline.  I  know  i  flew  further  than 
Carlstrom  did. 

This  flight,  she  explains,  was  strictly  a 
personal  project,  all  expenses  being  paid 
by  Miss  Law,  and  done  for  her  own  satis- 
faction and  in  her  own  interests.  She  had 
done  a  little  flying  before,  but  all  short 
trips,  yet  she  was  certain  that  it  would 
be  just  as  easy  a  matter  to  cross  half  the 
continent  if  she  wished.     She  continues: 

So  I  decided  to  try  the  flight  from 
Chicago.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  affair  should  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Aei-o  Club  of  America,  so  that  what- 
ever I  did  might  be  a  matter  of  record. 
Before  I  took  my  little  army-scout  'plane 
to  Chicago  I  had  tried  to  get  a  bigger 
machine,  but  Mr.  Curtiss  was  so  busy 
making  aeroplanes  for  the  war  that  he 
couldn't  get  one  ready  for  me.  I  then 
decided  that  my  little  one  would  have  to 
do.  It  is  a  baby  machine,  with  a  wing 
spread  of  twenty-eight  feet,  has  a  100- 
horse-power  motor  that  will  develop  110 
horse-power,  and  is  a  "pusher,"  that  is, 
the  propeller  is  behind  the  driver,  who  sits 
out  unprotected.  The  tank  carried  only 
sixteen  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  so  I  had 
another  tank  fitted  in  that  brought  the  fuel 
capacity  up  to  fifty-three  gallons;  that 
was  half  enough  for  the  flight  of  about 
900  miles  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Even  that  crowded  the  little  'plane  so  that 
all  the  extra  clothing  I  could  take  along 
was  one  skirt.  How  that  skirt  proved  to 
be  most  convenient  I  will  explain  later. 

I  was  up  Sunday  morning  before  five 
o'clock,  Central  time.  I  ate  a  light  break- 
fast, and  then  put  on  my  flying-suit — or 
suits,  to  be  exact.  First,  there  was  a  woolen 
suit,  then  another  woolen  suit,  then  a 
leather  flying  suit,  and  over  all  a  second 
leather  suit.  I  wore  a  helmet  of  leather 
and  wool,  with  a  face  mask  of  wool  and 
goggles.  Then  1  went  to  Grant  Park,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  my 
manager.  We  got  there  about  six  o'clock. 
The  machine  was  pulled  out,  water  and 
gasoline  were  put  in,  and  we  tried  to  start 
the  engine,  for  I  had  planned  to  leave  at 
6.30  o'clock,  Central  time.  But  it  was 
so  cold  we  couldn't  get  the  engine  to  run. 
The  temperature  was  freezing,  and  the  ah 
and  gasoline  wouldn't  mix  together  in  the 
carbureter.  To  make  this  part  of  the  storj 
short,  it  was  7.20  before  we  got  the  engint 
running.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  representative  0; 
the  Aero  Club,  was  with  us  all  the  time 

I  took  off  the  skirt  I  had  been  wearing 
over  my  flying  suit,  stored  it  behind  tto 
seat,  got  in,  gave  the  word,  and  was  oft 
at    7.25.     The    dozen    people    in    Gran 
Park  cheered  me  as  I  started,  flying  lou 
south,  over  Chicago.     I  skimmed  over  tbi 
city,  flying  about  200  feet  up,  for  aboi: 
twenty-six  miles,  and  then  turned  towar 
Cleveland,  going  up  to  3,000,  4,000,  an 
then  5,000  feet.     I  had  with  me  a  bare 
graph,  an  aneroid,  a  compass,  and  a  clod 
as  well  as  my  speedometer.     I  had  left  tl 
lights  behind,  because  I  thought  they  won 
be  in  the  way.      I  didn't,  keep  close  tra< 
of  Hie  time,  but  noticed  that  I  was  makii' 
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Two  New  Middleweights 
-Now  Five  Republic  Sizes 


Republic  Model  10  with  express  or  stake  body  and  bow  top  included— $1095 


STANDARDIZE 

YOUR  HAULING  WITH 

JRBPUBUCS 

Maximum  Service 
Minimum  Investment 


TWO  more  new  Republic  models  meet  the  needs 
of  the  great  middle  field  of  service  —  the 
"Middleweight  Republics." 

These  are  Model  10,  illustrated  above,  and  Model 
11,  one  and  one-half  ton  at  $1275. 

Both  these  new  models  have  the  invincible  Republic 
truck  construction  throughout  —  the  extra  capacity 
for  any  loads  that  will  ever  be  put  on  them. 

They  have  the  Republic  Internal  Gear  Drive — long 
stroke  truck  motors — oversized  axles  and  bearings 
— material  and  workmanship  not  duplicated  in  their 
price  class  and  not  surpassed  in  trucks  at  any  price. 

These  new  Republics  with  the  Model  "A"  two-ton  at  $1675, 
and  the  Model  "T"  three-ton  Dreadnaught  at  $2550,  make  in 
all  five  Republic  sizes.  A  Republic  for  every  kind  of  service — 
a  range  of  capacity  which  makes  it  possible  to  standardize 
your  entire  delivery  and  hauling  service  with  Republic  Trucks. 
A  maximum  service  at  a  minimum  investment. 
Write  for  catalog  of  models  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C.  Alma,  Mich. 
Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in  500  Principal  Cities 
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AD-MAN  DAVISON 

The  Highest  Paid  Letter  Writer  in  the  World 

OFFERS  YOU  200  LETTERS 
THAT  GOT  THE  BUSINESS 

— the  sales,  the  orders,  the  remittances,  the  inquiries,  the 
"leads, "  the  prospects!  That's  'what you  ivantl  Ad-Man 
Davison's  200  Master  Business  Letters  are  full  of  Newldeas, 
Arguments,  Methods,  Plans  YOU  can  use  right  aivay. 

Each  letter  is  a  masterpiece  of  persuasion.  Each  a  vital 
lesson  in  selling  by  mail,  written  by  the  man  Elbert  Hubbard 
called  "the  scribe  supreme  of  advertisingdom." 

Ad-Man  Davison  writes  letters,  circulars,  booklets  and 
mailing  campaigns  for  concerns  all  over  the  world. 

A  study  of  this  portfolio  -will  revolutionize  your  methods  of  letter  writ- 
ing. Then  each  letter  you  dictate  will  go  out  and  gel  the  business. 
It  will  do  this  because  it  commands  attention.  It  compels  action. 
It  cuts  out  preliminaries.  It  gets  down  to  brass  tacks.  It  cleaves  to 
the  core.  It  talks  plain  American!  It  looks  your  prospect  in  the  eye. 
Takes  him  by  the  hand.  Says  things  right  to  his  face.  It's  human, 
warm,  winning.    It  has  subtle  spark  that  strikes  home  ! 

Up-and-doing  men  everywhere  are  buying  these  Letters  you 
should  buy  today.  Wholesalers,  manufacturers,  bankers,  lawyers, 
editors,  writers,  correspondents.  All  are  finding  here  the  new  in- 
spiration, new  angles,  hints,  suggestions  you  have  long  looked  for. 

This  great  collection  is  loaded  with  selling  kick.    High-voltage 

ideas  you'll  joyfully  welcome.     Dynamic   methods  that  will  help 

you  put  it  over. 

The  200  Master  Business  Letters  are  printed  in  elite  typewriter  facsimile,  on 

grey  bond,  indexed,  numbered,  packed  in  heavy  board  container,  unbound,  in 

loose  form  convenient  to  handle  singly  in  copying,  and  adaptable  to  any  binder. 

Expressed  in  securely  protected  package  on  receipt  of  price,  $10. 

Many  meritorious  works  are  sold  for  less.  But  also  bargain  brains, dear  at  any 
price.  They're  speculation.  The  Davison  letters  are  an  investment.  Don't  miss 
them.  They  hold  Bankable  Ideas  for  you.  Paying  but  $10  for  the  200,  you  get  a 
"fortune  for  a  farthing."  You  "hire"  for  a  song  the  world's  greatest  letter 
writer.  It's  money  you'll  get  back  quickly.  The  best  little  buy  of  your  busi- 
ness career! 

You  want  ideas  that  bring  the  business  right  inl  Stuff  that  makes  up  the 
other  fellows'  mind — that  lands  you  a  deluge  of  orders,  a  rain  of  remittances. 

-Mail  your  check  now  to  Ad-Man  Davison  Publishers,  10s  E.  21st  St.,  New  York 

FOUR  FREE  FEATURES  IF  YOU  BUY  TODAY 

FIRST:  A  Supplemental  Collection  of  Mr.  Davison's  Special  Mail  Order  Letters 
on  Investment,  Medical  and  other  subjects,  will  be  included  at  no  extra  charge. 

SECOND:  A  valuable  brochure  called  "The  One  Great  Secret  of  a  Successful 
tetter,"  containing  a  big  idea  you'll  put  to  work  the  day  you  get  it/ 

THIRD:  A  revelation  in  word-ginger,  *'The  Ballyhoo  Book/'  full  of  sparkling 
new  phrases  you  can  adopt  in  your  letters  and  advertising. 

FOURTH:  Ad-Man  Davison  invites  every  purchaser  to  write  him  personally 
about  any  selling-by-mail  problem,  or  unproductive  letter,  circular,  booklet  or  other 
advertising.  Criticism  or  advice  is  given  without  charge,  but  in  sending  matter  for 
criticism  with  your  order,  mark  it     PERSONAL." 


Some  Prominent  Purchasers  of 
Ad-Man   Davison's   Productions 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.t  Philadelphia 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 

London  Opiniont  London,  England 

True  Shape  Hosiery  Co.,  Philadelphia 

De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Chicago 

International  Seal  &  Lock  Co. ,  Hastings,  Mich . 

Hotel  McAIpin,  New  York 

Old  Dominion  Trust  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

System  Magazine,  Chicago 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis 

Ite  Mobile  Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass 

Second  National  Bank,  Toledo 

Clipless  Paper  Fastener  Co.,  Newton,  la. 

National  Slag  Co..  Philadelphia 

Estate  of  P.D.Beckwith,  Inc.Dowaglac.Mich. 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Brooklyn 

J.  Wright  Sutcliffe,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa. 

Harrison  Printing  Co.,  Toowoomba,  Australia 

Percie  Johnson  Co.,  St. John's,  Newfoundland 

Jones  Motor  Car  Co., Wichita,  Kas. 

G.  M.  Davis  Regulator  Co.,  Chicago 

Alexandria  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alexandria,  La. 

Atlantic  Radiator  Co.,  Huntington,  Pa. 

General  Emergency  Service,  New  York 

Good  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York 

Southland  Life  Insurance  Co.,  El  Paso.  Tex. 

The  Ohio  Pure  Food  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Bureau  of  Engraving^lnc,  Minneapolis 

Alkano  Remedy  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Brown  Fruit  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  Gift  With  the  Personal  Touch 

THERE  is  a  sort  of  intimacy  about  a  pair  of  gloves  that  carries 
an  appeal  at  once  practical  and  sentimental.    And  there  is  special 
individual  value  in  the  &ift  of  a  Hansen — the  &love  of  special- 
ized, individual  service.     Send  one  pair  or  an  assortment.     For 
motorists  there's  the  "Semi-Soft"  Gauntlet  with  "roll- 
up"  feature.    All  other  auto  styles — lined  or  unlined. 

For  driving  and  ordinary  wear,  the  Dan  Patch;  for 
semi-dress,  the  Hansenbilt  Washable  in  all  the  new 
shades  of  "cape"  leather  with  its  beautiful  luster. 
Wash  them  in  plain  soap  and  water. 

Free  Book  shows  styles  for  women  as  well  as  men. 
See  the  Auto  Utility  Gauntlet  for  tinkering  about 
the  car  or  garden.  Send  a  "Stay-Soft"  Gaunfmi'tttothatchildyau 
love.  Why  not  make  this  a  '  Glove  Christmas"  all  roundf  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us.  In  any  case  we  are  felad  to 
send  the  book.  ^^^^ 

O.  C.  Hansen 
Manufacturing 

Company 
101Q  Detroit  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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about  100  miles  an  hour  consistently  a 
short  time  after  leaving  Chicago.  When  I 
started  there  was  a  southwest  wind  of  about 
twenty-six  miles  an  hour,  but  this  soon 
died  out,  and  there  was  almost  no  wind. 

When  she  passed  over  Cleveland,  she 
was  about  6,000  feet  in  the  air,  with  all 
going  well.  She  could  not  see  whether 
any  one  was  watching  her  or  not,  but  she 
reflected  that  it  was  probably  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  the  population,  as  the  trip 
had  been  but  Uttle  advertised.  Later  on, 
according  to  Miss  Law: 

A  slight  shift  in  the  course  and  I  was 
headed  for  Erie,  which  I  passed  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet.  When  I  passed 
Erie  I  thought  of  Carlstrom  and  the  loos- 
ened gasoline  pipe  that  forced  him  to  stop. 
To  guard  against  just  such  a  mishap  I 
had  equipped  my  machine  with  ordinary 
rubber  gas-pipe  which  couldn't  jar  loose 
if  it  tried.  When  I  steered  due  east  from 
Erie  to  Olean,  I  knew  I  had  beaten  Carl- 
strom's  record. 

When  I  passed  over  Olean  I  began  to 
remember  that  it  was  time  for  luncheon, 
and  I  didn't  have  a  thing  to  eat.  I  hadn't 
brought  anything,  because  I  didn't  have 
room  in  the  machine.  But  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  would  get 
something  to  eat  at  Hornell,  where  I  had 
planned  to  stop  for  gasoUne. 

It  was  in  landing  at  Hornell  and  leaving 
that  I  had  the  two  close  shaves  of  the  trip. 
I  had  calculated  that  the  fifty-three  gallons 
of  gasoline  I  had  when  I  left  Chicago  would 
just  carry  me  to  Hornell.  But  I  had 
counted  some  on  a  wind  which  wasn't 
there  to  help  me.  Ten  miles  from  Hornell 
I  saw  that  my  gasoline  was  almost  gone; 
it  gave  out  absolutely  two  miles  from 
Hornell,  and  I  glided  for  the  two  miles  onto 
the  race-track  just  outside  the  city.  It 
seemed  that  every  one  in  Hornell  was 
there  to  welcome  me,  and  the  race-track 
was  so  crowded  that  I  almost  struck  some 
people  in  landing.  The  heavy  clothing  I 
wore  had  made  it  hard  to  move  my  arms, 
and  it  was  a  job  to  handle  the  steering  gear 
at  a  time  when  it  had  to  be  handled  right. 

After  I  had  landed — I  think  it  was  just 
2:10,  Eastern  time — I  gave  instructions 
for  putting  fifty-three  gallons  more  of  gaso- 
Une into  the  tanks,  got  into  an  automobile, 
and  went  down- town,  where  I  got  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  some  scrambled  eggs. 

It  was  in  leaving  Hornell  that  I  came  as 
near  being  wrecked  as  I  ever  want  to  be. 
Blocking  the  path  to  the  east  was  a  hill 
000  feet  high,  on  top  of  which  there  were 
tall  trees.    Just  after  three  o'clock  I  left  the 
race-track  and  started  over  that  hill.     I 
went  up  as  steeply  as  I  could,  but  it  looked 
as  if  I  was  headed  straight  to  a  collision 
with  the  trees.     Just  before  I  got  to  them 
the  machine  responded  bravely  and  I  gol 
over  those  trees;  how  closely  I  came  t( 
not  getting  over  them  being  shown  by  th< 
fact  that  I  practically  flew  through  thei 
tops  with  branches  striking  the  bottom  0 
the  aeroplane. 

Soon  after  I  left  Hornell,  I  saw  that 
was  not  going  to  reach  New  York  Sunday 
It  was  getting  dusk.     I  was  almost  tempter 
to  go  ahead  in  the  dark  to  Governors  Islanc 
but  I  had  not  any  lights  to  enable  me  t 
see  J  he  instruments  that  told  where  I  w; 
going   and   how.     The   realization   that 
would  have  to  stop  came  as  a  disappoin 
ment,   but  I   comforted  myself  with  tl 
assuranco  that  it  was  not  my  fault,  bi 
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tho  fault  of  the  cold  weather  in  Chicago. 
That  was  something  I  had  had  to  contend 
with  that  had  not  bothered  Oarlstrom  at 
all,  for  it  was  much  warmer  when  he  made 
his  flight. 

When  I  saw  that  I  had  to  stop,  1  decided 
it  would  be  at  Binghamton.  I  slowed 
down  before  I  reached  there,  and  after 
nosing  around  saw  a  race-track  and  there 
I  alighted  about  4.20  o'clock.  The  firsl 
person  to  greet  me  was  Mr.  Davis,  Chair- 
man of  the  Glad-Hand  Committee.  He 
had  been  driving  by  in  his  automobile  and 
stopt  when  he  saw  me.  I  let  the  water 
out  of  my  machine,  ran  it  alongside  a  tree, 
tied  it  to  the  tree,  got  a  big  fat  Binghamton 
policeman  to  watch  it  all  night,  put  on 
my  skirt  over  my  flying  suit,  got  into  Mr. 
Davis's  automobile,  and  went  to  a  hotel, 
and  am  going  to  eat  a  great  big  meal  when 
I  get  through  with  this. 

I  feel  a  little  cramped  and  tired,  but, 
aside  from  that,  I'm  all  right.  I  am  happy 
because  I  feel  1  made  a  good  job  of  it. 

After  a  night's  rest  in  Binghajnton,  the 
little  flyer  climbed  back  into  the  seat  of 
the  machine  and  started  off  on  tho  final 
section  of  tho  trip.  She  reached  New  York 
two  hours  later.  In  the  New  York  Sun  we 
read  a  few  details  of  the  last  leg  of  the 
flight.     Miss  Law  is  quoted  as  explaining: 

I  did  not  fill  my  tanks  in  Binghamton. 
I  thought  I  had  enough  gasoline,  but  when 
I  was  over  the  North  River,  opposite  lower 
Manhattan,  the  motor  began  to  skip.  The 
tanks  were  nearly  empty.  I  was  up  about 
2,000  feet,  and  saw  that  1  had  gliding  angle 
enough  to  make  the  parade-ground,  but  no 
more.  I  had  no  engine  trouble  from  the 
time  I  left  Chicago.  My  only  limitation 
has  been  lack  of  sufficient  gas  capacity.  If 
I  had  been  able  to  carry  sufficient  gasoline 
t  would  have  made  the  entire  trip  in  a 


single    flight.     That 
and  I  will  do  it  yet. 
If   Mr.    Mitchell, 


is    entirely    possible, 
the  weather  man  in 


Chicago,  had  given  me  the  fifty-six-mile 
wind  he  promised  I  woidd  have  been  in 
New  York  Sunday  night,  and  I  might  have 
been  able  to  get  through  without  stopping 
for  gasoline.  I  had  a  sixty-mile  gale  when 
I  started  from  Chicago,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  and  then  when  I  had  to  leave  the 
(!reat  Lakes  and  change  my  course  a  little 
it  became  a  cross  wind,  so  that  it  took  still 
more  gasoline.  With  a  wind  from  behind 
this  little  machine  will  go  faster  than  Carl- 
strom's  big  one,  because  it  is  so  much 
lighter  and  hasn't  the  resistance  that  his  has. 
This  morning  I  had  to  fly  low,  barely 
skimming  the  tops  of  the  hills,  on  account 
of  the  haze.  I  was  never  higher  than 
2,000  feet  and  most  of  the  time  1  was  less 
than  1,000.  I  followed  the  river  from 
Binghamton  to  Port  Jervis  and  then  I 
flew  by  compass,  coming  out  over  the 
Hudson  just  above  Fort  Lee.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  see  water  from  the  air 
even  when  thero  is  a  fog,  and  that  is  why 
I  stuck  to  the  rivers  where  1  could.  The 
only  towns  I  pieked  out  from  my  map 
tins  morning  were  Port  Jervis,  Suffern, 
and  Hidgewood. 

The  account  adds,  in  appreciation  of  her 
ability  as  a  flyer: 

Miss  Law  tried  to  buy  a  big  cross- 
country machino  such  as  Carlstrom  used. 
»at  Mr.  Curtiss  was  afraid  to  sell  it  to 
her  for  fear  that  she  would  be  killed.  He 
thought  it  was  too  powerful  for  her.  But 
when  he  heard  Sunday  night  of  her  record 


Practical  gifts  for  every  member  of  the  family 
will  be  found  among  the  various  styles  of 
UNIVERSAL  Cutlery.  For  the  men-folks 
there  are  Pocket  Knives  of  every  size  and 
shape,  with  every  good  sort  of  handles;  Razors; 
Beef,  Game  and  Steak  Carvers;  etc. 


No.  2ii 

Nickel 

I  No.  IB  Straight 

Japan  Benl         t;  inch 

9  in.   $1.00       7r)(. 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


^ 


/ 


Gifts  for  every  woman — any  of  the  various  styles 
of  UNIVERSAL  Shears— a  set  of  Pearl  or 
"Ivoroy"  handle  Table  Knives  and  Forks  or  an 
assortment  of  UNIVERSAL  Kitchen  Cutlery. 
All  practical  gifts  certain  of  appreciation. 

Each  piece  bears  the  UNIVERSAL  Trade 
Mark,  the  maker's  guarantee  of  quality  and 
satisfaction. 

On  sale  at  all  good  stores  Write  for  Free  Booklets 

Made  and  guaranteed  by 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

"Muter  cutler*  for  over  half  a  century" 

565  Center  St.,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Baker's  Bedside  and  Reading  Tabic 

A  wouderful  household  convenience 
adaptable  for  many  different  usee. 
A  Great  Comfort  For  Tho  Sick      ]  ,DE*-l- 
'/•       Intorestinr.  Catalog  Froe.     Send  F..r  It.     !,<WT 
J. R.BAKER  CO.,  Kendallville.  Ind.  N, 

'Makersof Useful  FurnitureSpecxalties*^        ^ 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.     umo,  cloth,  illustrated;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Atom.  New  York 


iC 


She  Took  Bichloride  by  Mistake" 

No  danger  of  that  dreadful  accident  if  your  medicine  chest  con- 
tains the  new  household  antiseptic  which  destroys  the  most 
malignant  germs  but  is  harmless  to  human  beings.      It  is 


(Xa+~ 


~^*/e<*-4L    ^c^/^ 


CLU~ 


U, 


h  is  .b  strong  a>  useable  solutions  of  bichloride  and  of  carbolic  acid. 
Hut  it  is  safe  as  a  family  remedy. 

Quickly   heals  burns,   cuts,   bruises,    boils  and  all  kinds  ot'  wounds. 
1  -i  d  as  a  surgical  dressing  in  many  hospitals.     .\>k  your  doctor. 

Harmless         Pleasant         Healing 

Write  for  the  First-Aid  Chart  to  hang  in  your  medicine  chest.     It  is  ft 
It  icill  tell  you  -.chat  to  do  in  an  emergency. 

THE  WHITE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Misguided  Efforts  of 
Public  Health  Boards 

State  Boards  of  Health  and  other  public  officials  have  long 
labored  in  darkness  with  regard  to  the  proper  milk  standards 
to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  Their 
standards,  in  most  cases,  are  established  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  actual  truth,  as  to  the  relative  food 
values  of  butterfat  content  and  solids  in  milk,  which  truths 
have  long  been  established  by  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  food  chemists.  Exhaustive,  impartial  experiments  have 
proven  that  the  proteins,  the  flesh,  strength  and  muscle 
building  qualities  of  milk,  are  as  desirable  as  the  fats.  Hol- 
stein  cows'  milk,  possessing  the  great  and  indispensable  food 
value  "  Proteins  "  in  superior  quantity,  but  being  low  in  fat 
percentage,  is  often  discriminated  against  by  ill  advised  laws 
and  by  people  who  do  not  know  facts,  and  yet  experts  assert 
that  it  is  the  milk  best  fitted  for  mankind.  Ask  your  milk- 
man for  Holstein  cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to  provide  it,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  try  to  aid  you.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


FOREST 
HOME 

FA/IM 
PRODUCTS 


Far-Famed  Virginia 
Pork  Products 

from  the  country  where  they  grow 
the  best  pork  and  know  how  to 
make  tempting  dishes. 
All  our  goods  are  prepared  on  the  farm.  Let  us  ship 
you  a  trial  order  from  the  following  list  of  prod- 
ucts, all  of  which  are  endorsed  by  Dr.  Wiley's 
Institute  of  Research: 

caus___  Made  from  tender  milk-and-acorn-fed 
o      young   porkers,  home-grown  roots  and 
herbs.    Packed  in  link  or  tray  form  in  5,  10,  20  and 
50-lb.  boxes.    Send  60  cents  for  2-lb.  trial  package. 
u  From  tender  pigs,  cured  according  to  old 

iiaiiis  colonel  recipe;  smoked  in  green  hickory, 
which  gives  delightful  flavor.  8  to  16  lbs.,  30  cents  lb. 
e  i      The    good    ojd-fashioned    kind   made 

ocrappie  from    year_0id    p;gs.    S-\b.  pnns.    Also 
superior  Lard.  Graham  Flour,  Water-Ground  Corn- 
meal.    Write  for  booklet  and  price  list. 
FOREST  HOME  FARM,  Box  No.ll,  Purcellville.Va. 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

So  exceptionally  different — so  delight- 
fully delicious  that  they  furnish  a  never 
forgotten  treat  to  all  chocolate  lovers. 
Made  of  the  purest,  richest,  most  whole- 
some chocolate  with  select  almond  and 
filbert  centers.     No  cream  filling. 

Give  them  for  Christmas 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies  give  a  new  meaning 
to  Christmas  sweets  —  an  out-of-the-ordinary 
holiday  gift  that  is  hailed  with  delight.  Send 
$3.00  for  three  lull  pounds  'sold  in  three  pound 
boxes  only  prepaid  and  insured  to  you.  For 
two  boxes  or  more  at  one  time  deduct  25  cts. 
per  box.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

AMBROSIA   CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-5  Fifth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y 

22-L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


IValer*  write  for 

Ambr< 


>r  npecial  dozen  quantity  offer  on 
la  Chocolate  SpecuKiei 


flight  to  Hornell  from  Chicago  he  called 
the  Aero  Club  of  America  on  the  long- 
distance telephone  and  said  that  she  could 
have  the  new  machine  any  time  she  wanted 
it.  And  she  will  very  likely  want  it,  for 
now  she  is  going  to  try  to  break  her  own 
record  by  making  a  non-stop  flight  from 
Chicago  to  Governors  Island. 

Carlstrom,  whose  non-stop  record  was 
bettered  by  Miss  Law,  had  the  best  equip- 
ment that  money  and  science  could  pro- 
duce and  the  backing  of  the  entire  Curtiss 
organization.  His  plane  would  carry  152 
gallons  more  fuel  than  the  machine  Miss 
Law  flew.  He  trained  for  weeks  and 
waited  day  after  day  for  favorable  winds 
before  making  a  start.  Miss  Law,  who 
never  had  flown  twenty-five  miles  in  a 
single  flight  before,  just  had  some  new  gas- 
tanks  put  on  her  aeroplane,  notified  the  Aero 
Club  to  make  the  flight  official,  and  started. 

Miss  Law  was  thoroughly  chilled  when 
she  arrived,  but  seemed  to  be  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  resourceful  and  not  disposed 
to  take  herself  seriously.  She  is  slight, 
fair-haired,  and  weighs  less  than  100 
pounds.  She  was  openly  pleased  at  the 
reception  the  Army  officers  and  Aero  Club 
officials  gave  her,  but  she  was  a  little  bash- 
ful at  first  and  looked  as  tho  she  was 
wondering  just  why  they  were  all  there. 

Altho  this  woman  has  been  flying  since 
1912 — she  is  only  twenty-nine — she  has  had 
an  up-hill  fight  without  financial  backing, 
risking  her  life  in  machines  that  were  none 
too  good,  and  she  seemed  hardly  to  realize 
that  she  had  at  last  attained  the  goal — 
popularity,  publicity,  and  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  Aero  Club  that  she  is  the  peer 
of  any  male  flier  in  America,  Miss  Law 
has  always  been  in  competition  with  men, 
flying  in  machines  that  were  inferior  to 
theirs,  and  this  time  she  won  out. 


INTERVIEWING  AN  INTERNED 
RAIDER 

THERE  was  once  a  woman  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  named 
Marie  Kesner.  Being  told  to  get,  if  she 
(,'ould,  a  story  from  the  commander  of 
the  German  raider,  Prim  Eitel,  which  was 
interned  at  League  Island,  she  listened 
quietly,  nodded  curtly — and  went  after 
the  story.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
everybody  in  Philadelphia  had  told  her 
that  it  was  impossible  as  a  newspaper 
writer,  or  any  one  else,  to  get  inside  the 
German  line  at  the  internment  camp.  But 
she  recalled  some  past  connections  she  had 
had  at  Berlin,  and,  believing  that  she 
would  be  able  to  turn  some  of  her  affiliations 
to  good  account,  she  set  out  for  the  camp. 
Her  hopes,  she  says,  were  realized,  and  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  paper 
she  gives  a  vivid  report  of  what  she  learned 
in  the  interview  she  succeeded  in  getting. 
First  she  tells  us  of  her  entrance  into 
the  camp: 

I  floated  over  the  boundary  line  and 
into  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  rosy-cheeked 
German  sailor-boys,  standing  about,  arms 
folded,  inscrutable,  sphinxlike,  and  smok- 
ing. I  hailed  them  gaily  in  German  as  I 
sped  by  to  the  ship.  Wonderful  it  looked, 
too,    with   its   many   flags   and    pennants 

Buy    MAPLE    SYRUP 

Direct  from  the  Woods 

Send  ISc  for  two-ounce  samples   east   of  the   Mis- 
sissippi and  20c  west, 
JUSTAMERF.1FARM,  MIODLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


-/      NUT  BOWL 


*3 

All  Will  Like  This 
Christmas  Gift 


ETATHER,  mother,  wife,  hus- 

*•  band,  relatives  or  friends — all  will  be 
delighted  with   a   PARSONS    Nut   Bowl. 

Place  the  largest  or  smallest  nut 

on  metal  anvil  (firmly  set  in  center)  strike 
with  hammer  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  and 
out  come  the  toothsome  "  meats."  Shells  drop 
into  generously  deep  bowl,  of  solid  mahogany, 
walnut  or  other  hardwood.  Bowls  finished  in 
natural,  mahogany,  ebony  or  mission  brown  to 
harmonize  with  any  home  surroundings.  Metal 
hammer  and  anvil  in  silver,  nickel  or  brushed 
copper.  Five  styles  at  $3 — others  up  to  $7.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  them  in   stock  yet,  write  us. 

THE  PARSONS  BOWL  CO. 

1432  N.  WEST  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS 


Roval  Black  Fruit  Cake 


Here's  a  rare  delicacy  fit  for  a  king.  Royal  Black  Fruit 
Cake — made  of  finest  imported  nuts,  fruits,  etc.,  baked  by 
experts  into  a  black,  velvety  texture  wonderfully  rich  and 
toothsome,  Endorsed  by  famous  cooks  and  guaranteed 
Royal  Black  1o.d/iiel1' y°u'  2-lb.  carton  post- 
D1    J     r>    j  j.  paid  for  SI. M). 

rllim  rlldding  Royal  Black  Plum  Pudding  made  in 
the  old  English  vf  ay.  In  l,2and  3-lb.  sizes,  50c  per  lb.  postpaid. 
HOENSHEL  &  EMERY,  Dept.  C,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


TEXAS  PECANS,  Direct  from  Native  Home 

10  lbs.  .  .  $3.00 
20  lbs.  .  .     5.75 

F.o.b.  Coleman 

2  #  lb.  Trial  Order 
#i.oo,  postpaid  to 
any  post  office  in 
United  States,  or 
for  foreign  de- 
livery add  ■>  cents. 
Put  up  in  neat  cartons.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CONCHO-COLORADO  PECAN  CO.,  Coleman,  Texat 

Allen's  Scrapple 

Famed  as  the  choicest  product  of  the  region  where  they 
know  how  to  make  scrapple.  Made  from  an  old  recipe. 
Grain-fed  pork  with  the  proper  amount  of  seasoning.  Our 
scrapple  is  made  under  ideal  conditions,  as  regards  clean 
liness  of  methods  and  surroundings.  None  but  the  purest 
ingredients  are  used.  Sold  only  in  parchment  packages 
that  keep  it  absolutely  clean  from  our  plant  to  your  kitchen. 
Economical,  no  waste.  6  lbs.  for  Ji.oo,  by  mail,  postpaid 
within  6oo  miles.  An  additional  charge  for  greater  distances. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN.  Inc.  Media,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  Allen's  celebrated  Samage  and  Lard 

COUGHING,     Tickling    in    Throat,    and 
Hoarseness  Relieved  by 


/5Kr\ 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


NEW  10c  BOX  FITS  THE  POCKET 

Regular  Sizes  26c.  60c,  $1.    At  Druggists. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,         Boston,  Mass- 


Danda  Leather  Key  Case 

WITH  NAME  STAMPED    \H  COLD. 


Genuine  gQc 


Pigskin 

ithPocl 

for  Pen  Knife 


With  Pocket  gg 


Black         tyr 

Sheepskin  ^DC 
With  Pocket  «A 
for  Pen  Knife  40C 
Saves  clothes  and  handbae  from  wear,  keeps 
keys  from  rusting  and  tangling,  and  n  neat? 
case  to  carry.      Complete  with  key  ring. 
Our  FRRF.  Catalog  Solvrs  Your 
(it  ft  Problems.      Write  for  It. 
DANDA  L  D.  MFG.CO..  141  fullti  St.,  *«*  W 
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Jake,  irhe>  ivomiHk  xoomd  fom  tit  I 

When  you  buy  a  watch  you  need  not  be  perplexed  as 
to  "which  is  the  best."  Take  the  world's  word  for  it! 
The  world  is  old  and  the  world  is  wise.  From  your  grand- 
father's time  to  this,  the  world  has  purchased  and  used  so 
many  Walthams  that  today  at  Waltham  stands  the  largest 
and  most  famous  watch  factory  in  all  the  world.  You  can- 
not buy  such  a  guarantee  of  excellence  in  any  other  watch, 
European  or  American. 


Waltham's  proud  traditions  find  richest  expression  in  the  "Maximus" 
watches — kingly  timepieces  that  hold  the  Truth  in  awe  and  mark  the 
passing  of  time  with  a  regularity  to  bring  envy  to  the  very  stars.  The 
"Maximus"  watches  are  made  in  differing  models,  shapes,  and  sizes  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  gift  of  such  a  super-watch  is  the  final  mark 
of  a  high  regard.  The  ownership  of  such  a  watch  is  to  live  with  Truth 
itself! 

Whether  your  choice  is  a  "Maximus''  or  any  one  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  Walthams,  you  have  the  world's  word  for  it  that  your  watch  is  "the 
best  of  its  kind." 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  best. 

Waltham   Watch   C°mpany-   Waltham,   Mass. 

In  Canada:    1S0  St.  James  Street.  Montreal 
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Three 
steps 

with 

"Packer's" 


The  present 
refreshment 

comes  to  the  scalp — 
a  delightful  sensation 
of  health  and  cleanli- 
ness—  immediately 
after  a  shampoo  with 
Packer's. 


That  becoming, 
well-kept  look 

comes  to  the  hair  in  the 
shape  of  attractive  nat- 
ural lights  brought  out; 
softness,  and  a  gen- 
erally well  -  groomed 
appearance. 


The  later 
benefits 


grow  with  time — to- 
ward the  improved 
health  of  the  scalp  it- 
sel  f —  the  foundation 
of  better-growing  hair. 
Send  10c  for  sample 
cake. 


"WRITE  for  our  Manual, 
"  "The  Hair  and  Scalp- 
Modern  '  Care  and  Treat- 
ment," 36  pages^  of  practi- 
cal information.  Sent  free 
on  request. 


PACKER'S 
TAR  SOAP 


Pure  as  the  Pines" 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 

cleanses    the    hair  and 

-ralp    d  el  ijrh  I  In  1 1  y. 

Delicately  perfumed. 

Liberal    sample 

liottle  10c. 


THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  84  A,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


flying  in  the  breeze.  I  waved  my  pass 
at  the  guard,  who  halted  me  as  I  got  up 
to  the  deck.  He  turned  me  over  to  an 
officer,  who,  after  a  kindly  welcome, 
turned  me  over  to  a  good-looking  young 
under-officer,  by  name  Hermann  Brink- 
mann.  Hermann  was  adorable  in  his 
attempts  to  speak  English  to  me  till  I 
assured  him  that  he  could  speak  his  native 
tongue  without  any  qualms,  as  I  spoke 
German  myself.  Then  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pand. Showed  me  all  over  the  boat, 
ushered  me  proudly  into  the  officers'  dining- 
quarters  and  pointed  out  particularly  the 
elaborate  electric-lighted  chandelier  over 
the  table,  with  its  forty-two  electric  bulbs, 
in  honor  of  their  Kommanderls  forty- 
second  birthday.  They  had  held  high 
festival  for  this  occasion  and  chosen  1his 
manner  of  decoration. 

Hermann  told  me  how  bored  the  men 
were  to  be  locked  up  in  this  way  instead 
of  being  actively  engaged  and  helping 
their  country.  He  envied  the  men  at 
home  who  were  in  the  thick  of  things.  He 
heard  from  his  people  frequently.  He  had 
a  brother  fighting  in  western  France,  whose 
shoes  he  would  like  to  be  in,  for  he  was 
given  leave  of  absence  fairly  frequently 
and  saw  his  family  and  sweetheart.  "I 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  be  at 
home  for  eight  days — no  one  minds  fighl  ing 
after  that!  But  this  life  of  inaction  is 
terrible.  We  did  sink  fifteen  ships  before 
we  were  interned;  that  was  glorious, 
but  now " 

He  broke  off  to  take  the  visitor  into  his 
cabin  and  show  some  of  the  photographs 
he  had  collected  during  his  enforced  stay 
in  America.  Some  of  them  came  from  the 
German  village  which  the  sailors  built  at 
Norfolk,  some  of  them  were  given  by 
comely  Virginian  girls.  They  were  all  full 
of  German  cheer,  snap  shots  of  the  sailors, 
young  men  bending  over  their  pets,  smiling 
youths  arm-linked  with  village  damsels, 
or  groups  of  the  interned  "posed"  to- 
'gether  in  a  veritable  tangle  of  arms  and 
legs  from  which  peeped  the  broadest  of 
Teutonic  grins.     Miss  Kesner  continues: 

*  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  dis- 
cussion on  German  girls  when  we  were  sum- 
moned above.  Herr  "Kommander  Thier- 
ischen  was  at  my  disposal. 

The  Herr  Kommander  was  most  gallant 
in  his  reception.  He  bowed  low,  as  only 
a  Continental  man  knows  how  to  do,  and 
made  me  feel  as  tho  I  were  very  welcome, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  didn't  know  me 
from  a  hole  in  the  wall.  "Well,  young 
lady,  and  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he 
asked  successfully  in  English,  but  obviously 
with  an  effort. 

"Herr  Kapitan,"  I  laughed  back  at 
him,  gleeful  at  actually  being  face  to  face 
with  the  person  who  had  up  to  now  so 
ruthlessly  forbidden  himself  to  the  Ameri- 
can press,  "I  am  a  terrible  newspaper 
woman,  and  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me." 

"What!"  said  he,  in  astonishment, 
"vou  on  a  newspaper?  One  of  those  ter- 
rible reporters  who  bother  the  life  out  of 
me?  1  don't  want  to  be  interviewed,  nor 
to  have  any  ^pictures  of  myself  in  these 
American  papers.  All  these  men  from  the 
press  have  cameras  concealed  about  them. 
I  don't  trust  any  of  them,  and  will  not 
see  them.  ' 

"Oh,  you  are  so  very  much  mistaken 
in    me,"    1   said   reassuringly.     "1   assure 


Useful  Christmas 

lifts  fif        * 


BOTTLE 

Mo.  44 


Something  ICY-HOT 
For  Everyone  $1  #25 

For  selection,  see  complete 
line  at  your  dealers.    Or    *■   and  "<• 
write  us  for  new  catalog  No.  25  show- 
ing pictures  and    prices  of  Carafes  and 
Pitchers   for  the    table— Bottles    for  the 
Nursery, Sick  Room  and  forTraveling— Jara 
for  Ice  Cream,  Desserts,  Foodstuffs,  etc. 
r       tx.      »»    »      •  «.  Select  our  Icy-Hot 
tor  the  Motorist  "Dust-Proof" 
Luncheon  Basket.  Dust-proof  frame, water- 
proof interior;leather  corners.  Complete  with 
plates,  knives,  forKs,  spoons,  drinking  cups, 
napkins,  removable  lunch  tray,  etc. 


ICY-HOI 


Keeps  Contents 
Icy-Cold  ...  72  Hoars 
Steamiag-Hot  .   24  Hours 

Icy-Hots  are  indispensable  for 
keeping  baby's  milk  at  proper 
temperature  and  invalid's 
broth,  drink  or  food — day  or 
night— without  heat,  ice  or 
chemicals,  or  bother  of  prep- 
aration. Provides  hot  orcold 
drinks,  winter  or  summer  as 
desired.  Every  home  should 
have  one  or  more. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

-    Look  for  name   ICY-HOT 
u     V,     stamped  on  bottom.     Accept  no 
no    u  substitute.    Just  fill  bottle   and 
cork   it.     Temperature   of  con- 
tents cannot  be  affected  by  out" 
side  air.  Bottles  protect- 
ed   against     breakage. 
Absolutely    sanitary. 
Can  be  instantly  taken 
apart.      Easy   to   clean. 
Send  for  catalog  show- 
ingmany  beautiful  styles 
from  $1.25  up. 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 
for  Workers  and  School  . 
Children.  Light  weight  LUNCH  KIT  No.  380 
metal,  case  black  enameled,  leather  handle. 
Upper  compartment  holds  bottle  which  keeps 
liquids  hot  or  cold;  lower  compartment  keeps 
lunch  moist  and  fresh.  Complete  fl»o  9C 
s  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle J|>^.AO 

No.A74b  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Dept.  0         Cincinnati,  0. 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain, Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold.  $2.00  in  U.S..  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  any  time  without  question 

3  SIZES- -SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIUM  and  LARCF 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.     Information  on  Request 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  MIODLEBUBG,  VA„  BOX  12 

Write  for  How  T« 
Obtain  a  Patent,  Lid 
of  Patent  Buyers  am 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  invention 
Send  jketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  boolc 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 

STUDYTAW 


PATENTS 


FREE 


Let    us  prove   to  your    entire  ^%f\      ifto%/£ 
satisfaction,   at    our    expense,  ^J^J       VajO 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  in  law  in  America. 

After  this  30  d.iy  free  trial  you 
can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other  law  course  in  existence- 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similnrity  betweer 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con 
vince  you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a  penny 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Confernrv 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws-LL.  B.-  by  correspond 
ence.  Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  rest 
dent  school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mall.  u*c 
500  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  promlner. 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  Dj 
examination.  Onl  v  law  Kchool  giving  Complete  Course 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endow 
and  recommended  !>v  Gov.  Officials.  Business  mei 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  lliu- 
trated  Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  1 1 00  Advertiaino  Bldg.,Chle«! 
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Over  250,000  Brascolites 
are  Distributing  Daylight 

In  less  than  three  years'  time  the  Brascolite  has  made 
itself  the  largest  selling  lighting  fixture  in  the  world — it 
takes  downright  efficiency  to  accomplish  a  record  like  that. 

Day  and  night,  the  Brascolite  is  proving  in  thousands  of 
offices,  factories,  stores,  churches,  and  homes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  America  that  the  proper  light 
for  eye  comfort  and  working  efficiency  is  the  soft,  white 
light  and  broadly  diffused  illumination  given  by  the 
Brascolite — just  like  daylight.  So  perfectly  and  broadly 
diffused  is  this  illumination  that  office  furniture  does 
not  have  to  be  moved  to  get  "under  the  light" — light 
is  everywhere. 

Make  sure  of  getting  the  genuine.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  fixtures  designed  to  look,  at  a  glance,  like  Brascolites. 
Being  unable  to  duplicate  the  Brascolite  construction 
principle,  they've  tried  to  imitate  its  appearance — but 
none  can  duplicate  its  efficiency.  Look  for  the  name 
stamped  on  edge  of  bowl  and  inner  surface  of  the  fixture. 

Write  us  for  portfolio  containing  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  many  big  installations,  explaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  fixture  and  illustrating  the  infinite  variety 
of  designs  for  office,  store,  bank,  theatre,  club,  restau- 
rant, church,  home,  etc. 

LUMINOUS  UNIT  CO-,  ST.   LOUIS.  MO. 

New  YORK,  30  Church  St.  CHICAGO,  19  South  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston,  Old  South  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  639  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  1020  Land  Title  Bldg. 


& 


Largest  Selling  Lighting  Fixture  in  the  World 


Best  light  for  offices 


Just  the  light  for  churches 


Superior  illumination  for 
restaurants 


Ask  your  local  dealer  to  demonstrate  Brascolite  efficiency  and  economy  to  you. 
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Berwick 

(round  corners) 

Talbot 

l sift  hire  cornets) 
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are  curve -cut  to  fit  over  the  shoulder  muscles. 
This  insures  a  clean  cut  fit-  a  collar  that  does 
not  ride  up  against  the  neck  or  saw  at  the  apex 
of  the  front  opening.  It  is  an  improvement  that 


voli  will  appreciate, 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  Cjr  CO.,  Inc.,Cft(a£rs 
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AUTOMATIC  IGNITION 

QNNECTICUT 


Precludes  Starting  Troubles 

Any  motor  is  harder  to  start  in  cold 
weather.  Excessive  spinning;  of 
the  starter  will  drain  the  battery. 

A  hot  enough  spark  would  make 
starting    easy   and    save    a    lot   of 
precious  current,   but  no  ignition 
/  /j  system  can  deliver  such  a  spark  un- 

less it  is  designed  to  allow  a  free 
flow  of  current. 

The  Automatic  Switch  alone 
makes  it  safe  to  allow  that  free 
flow  of  current. 

The  device  shown  here  identifies  this 
switch  and  marks  the  cars  equipped 
with  Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition. 
This   is   the  "Device  of  Efficiency." 

Connecticut  rJ5S™8  Company 


Meriden 


Cone 


you,  Hcrr  Kapitan,  that  I  am  not  terrible, 
nor  have  1  any  camera  about  mo."  Here 
I  unbuttoned  my  jacket  to  prove  my  words. 
it  being  the  only  place  that  1  could  possibly 
have  had  one  hidden  about  me. 

"And  now,  maybe  the  gentle  Fraulein 
will  honor  me  by  drinking  a  cocktail  with 
me?  Did  I  see  you  shudder?  Ah,  you 
have  the  same  opinion  of  all  the  Americans, 
that  we  Germans  can't  make  cocktails,  or 
any  mixed  drinks,  as  you  call  them. 
There  you  are  mistaken.  We  enjoy  the 
national  drink  of  America  as  much  as  you. 
even  tho  we  still  hold  firmly  to  our  beloved 
beer!  Come,  Fraulein,  be  gay  and  friendly, 
and  drink  with  me.  I  will  call  my  man; 
he  mixes  them  aberfein.  We  call  the  drink 
' Hahnschmanz'  in  Germany.  Therein  lies 
the  only  difference,  I  can  assure  you." 

Well,  thinks  I,  politeness  first,  this 
time!  I  thought  of  certain  dark-brown, 
dismal  failures  that  had  been  handed 
out  as  cocktails  over  in  the  Fatherland. 
But,  after  all,  it  was  up  to  me  to  drink. 

Fritz,  the  smiling,  was  summoned, 
directed  —  "Specially  good  ones  for  un- 
American  guest,"  warned  the  Kommander. 

Ten,  10:30 — half  an  hour  went  by.  No 
Fritz;  no  drinks.  Meanwhile,  we  discust 
Hallowe'en,  and  I  explained  to  him  what 
'it  was,  and  why.  This  word  and  holiday 
had  been  bewildering  the  captain.  At 
last,  with  a  rush,  came  the  cocktails. 
Growls  of  rage  from  the  master  at  their 
tardiness;  blushes  from  Fritz.  Then  we 
smiled  happily  and  down  went  the  same  old 
interpretation — in  the  same  old  way.  Ah, 
me — the  olive  was  delicious!  My  Kom- 
mander was  more  genial  than  lief  ore,  and  I 
bravely  praised  his  vermouth  to  the  skies. 
What  else  could  a  poor  girl  do?  National 
honor  on  that  score  being  satisfied,  we 
resumed  our  earnest  conversation. 

The  officer  refused  to  discuss  the  burning 
question  of  the  moment — whether  the 
[/-boat  warfare  was  going  to  be  recom- 
menced, but  turned  to  relate  how  bored 
he  was  at  the  inactivity  of  internment. 
He  remarked  how  it  irritated  him  to  feel 
that  he  must  sit  here  helpless  when  his 
countrymen  were  fighting  for  their  Father- 
land. His  indignation  got  the  better  of  his 
faculties  of  expression,  for  he  suddenly 
jumped  up,  and,  according  to  the  account: 

"You    ask    me,"    he    growled    bitterly, 
"if  I  am  not  happy  to  be  safe.     What  a 
question  to  ask  a  man  like  myself!    1  could 
only  be  happy  fighting  for  my  country;   1 
was  happy  when  I  was  doing  so.     It  was  a 
proud  moment.       Now,  look  at  my  exis- 
tence.     Here  is  my  outlook.     This  room, 
this  deck,   my   daily  confine.      I   feel  wild 
sometimes  when   1   am   pacing  it.      Yes." 
he  assured  me,  "I  get  into  terrible  tempers, 
and  then  do  you  know  what  I  do?"  (lien 
lie  picked  up  a  small  rubber  ball.)  "1  take 
this  ball  up  and  throw  it  violently  on  tin 
lloor."       (He    illustrated     for     me.)       "I 
helps  some.     You  must  get  to  the  poin 
l  hat  I  am  at  to  be  able  to  understand  it. 

"Our  ship  was  in  China  when  the  wa 
broke  out;    we  had  been  cruising  aroum 
South    America,    too.      It    was   thrilling. 
sank   fifteen   ships     fifteen,    Fraulein,  an 
each  time  that    I   sank  one   I  came  into  in 
cabin  and   was  proud.     Then   I    had  reaso 
to  be  proud  of  myself  and  crew.     When 
sank    a    passenger-boat   1    gave   a   warnin 
to     the    crew     before    blowing    them     U 
They  were  lowered  in  boats  and  picked  I 
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by  us.  Somo  wore  shipped  to  Germany, 
some  to  South  America.  When  they  were 
women  and  children  I  tried  to  land  them 
where  they  eould  reaeh  their  homes.  You 
remember  the  William  Frye,  that  your 
press  made  so  much  fuss  about  because 
of  my  torpedoing  it?  Well,  she  carried 
.r»,0(M)  tons  of  flour  for  the  Allies,  a  con- 
traband cargo.  Mind  you,  5, (MM)  tons! 
At  that  I  took  off  first  the  American  pas- 
sengers and  then  as  much  of  the  Hour  as  1 
wanted,  and  then  sank  her.  We  became 
friendly  with  the  Americans;  they  were 
entertaining  and  seemed  to  understand  us 
well.  The  commander  of  the  Willinin  Ffye 
and  his  wife  arc  my  good  friends  now. 
That  table-cloth  (pointing  to  a  handsome 
one  on  his  table)  was  embroidered  for 
me  by  the  fair  lady's  own  hands.  You 
see,  she  had  lots  of  spare  time  on  board, 
and  employed  it  this  way,  and  at  the 
time  when  all  the  fuss  was  going  on  about 
us  in  the  American  newspapers! 

"  I  can't  tell  you  about  the  many  other 
ships  that  we  sank,  just  roughly.  I  used 
to  tell  all  I  knew,  but  not  now  any  more. 
It  was  here  in  America  that  I  learned 
not  to  tell  so  much.  1  am  so  afraid  of 
being  misquoted.  That  is  why  1  have 
refused  to  see  the  newspaper  men.  You 
see,  in  Germany  the  papers  are  accurate. 
But  here — one  is  accused  of  saying  things 
that  one  never  has  dreamed  of  saying — or 
even  thinking — very  often.  Yes,  1  re- 
member another  ship  we  sank.  It  was  a 
post -ship,  French,  called  the  Floride; 
she  had  a  wonderful  cargo  of  potatoes 
such  potatoes!"  (The  Herr  Kommander 
smacked  his  lips  at  the  memory  of  them.) 
'We  took  off  the  potatoes — first;  then  the 
passengers,  and  torpedoed  her.  When 
it  was  a  British  ship  and  carried  pigs. 
we  rescued  the  pigs  first — and  then  the 
English.  The  swine  first,  mind  you, 
Fraulein.  They  were  important!"  (He 
laughed  scornfully.) 

Here  my  host  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
honor  him  by  taking  coffee  with  him.  We 
had  coffee  and  delicious  home-made  cake. 
and  all  the  pretty  attentions  that  go 
With  such  things.  I  looked  over  at  my 
beaming  Kommander  —  he  is  pleasing  to 
look  at,  tall,  well  made,  and  has  a  smiling 
mouth  and  eyes,  despite  his  rubber-hall 
tempers. 

"Do  you  know,  I  would  take  a  picture 
of  you  at  this  moment,"  1  told  him  laugh- 
ingly.    "Am  not  a  little  bit  afraid  of  you, 
and  just  think  of  all  the  brave  men   who 
have  quaked  at  your  voice  and  guns." 
lie  put  his  head  back  and  laughed  hard. 
"Tell    me,    Fraulein,"    he    said    confi- 
dentially,   "is   it    true   that   smart   women 
go  to  ;i  shop  on   Fifth  Avenue  and   buy 
silk    stockings    with    lobsters    painted    on 
them      where  they  will  show'.'     A  lady  in 
New  York  told  me  this,  and  said  it  was  the 
truth.    Also  t hat  there  were  o1  her  stockings 
that   had   'Good-night'    worked   on   them. 
Do  tlie  women  really  do  this'.'  or  was  this 
friend    of    mine    making    what    you    call    a 
fool'  of  me?" 

Here     1     ha-ha-ha-ed     merrily,     and     he 
finally    joined    in — and    1    explained    that 
i  *o  far  as  1  knew  it    was  not    true  by  any 
means. 

And  so  the  conversation  turned  upon 
'hat  ever-present  topic  when  foreigners 
;nv  interviewed,  what  he  thought  of 
'vmerican  women.  Of  course  he  approved 
°f  'hem  all  -all  visitors  do,  or  say  they  do, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  ears  of  a 


Ever-Ready  ftS»*f 

wi*A  1/2  Radio  Blades    M 
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Yl  Radio  Blades 

The   most   Luxurious    and   the   most 
Economical  Gift  a  Dollar  ever  Bought 

E  'Ever- Ready'  is  a  hand-     thatresultsinakeeneredgeandloneerlife 


some  razor  -  -  handsomely 
finished  and  handsomely  cased. 
But  "handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,"  and  it's  the  shave  that  'Ever- 
Ready'  gives  you  and  the  save  that 
'Ever-Ready'  nets  you  that  make 
it  the  largest  selling  safety  razor 
in  the  world. 

And    the    blades    are  '  Radio" 
Blades— the  marvel  of  the  razor 
industry.   "Radio"  blades  are 
made  by  an  improved  process 


Your  beard  is  child' s  play  for  a  '  Radio' ' 
Blade,  no  matter  how  stiff  or  stubbly 
it  may  be. 

Measured  by  performance,  no  gift,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  could  give  more  dailv 
pleasure  than  the  'Ever-Ready.' 
One  dollar  brings  you  the  luxury  of 
the  Ever-Ready,'  complete  with  12 
Radio"  Blades.  At  all  hardware, 
jewelry,  drug  and  general  stores. 

Extra  "Radio"    Blades, 
6  for  30c 

N    V 


CHRISTMAS 

DINNER 

DECORATIONS 

™"       Ten  Utile  trees,  to  help  you  if  they  m  ^™ 

Deck  your  dinner-tabu,  in  honor  oj  tin  day. 
Something  distinctly  new  and  unusual  foi  di 
ting  the  Christmas  table,  and  furnishing  favors  that 
breathe  the  holiday  spirit.  A  unique  gift  for  a 
tticiul;  a  novelty  for  yourself.  Ton  little  trees 
potted  and  packed  in  a  jirettx  box,  sent  postpaid 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  $1.  further  west 
Si. 35.     Send   money  with  order   —box   will   b 

to  reach  destination  December  23,  1916. 
BERRYHILL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Hill  Station,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


SANDBO  if"*™** 


More  than  1""  "  .     r  s 

itllotln  .  DLAUR-5 

proved  BlOTC  n 

MNM  ID  OBSe  of  backfire.        i'n 


Free 


■ 
Generator. 


■ 
SANDBO  STARTER  CO. 


S.indbo  Gas 
70  Sandbo  Bid*.,  Rock  Island.  111. 


ADVANCEMENT    IN    LIFE 

depends  largely  u  Self-Culture, 

John  Stuart  Buckie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  km 

your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  devi  L2mo, 

Cloth.    75  nta. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Arenue,  New  York 


LANDA"PreparerJness"BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift-Model  result  of  26  years' 
experience*  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse,  card 
case,  memo  pad,  1317  calendar,  Identification  can!  and 
photo  frunie.  Made  of  fioeat^spft.blai  k  Seal  Grain  1 

Compact,  thin,  flexn  !e.    V.  t—  fur  ladies 

or  pentlemen.  Bias  Closed,  3x3  6-8  inches*  open,  8  1-4  x 
35-8.  Special  Price,  direct  to  consumer,  SOc.  * 

i  Hist  paid.  Ordt  mi  HI j  Sl.co  each.  Any  name  or  maDOSjrasn 
n  23  kt.  gold  FREE,  Tacked  fa  handsome  s-iftbox,  con- 
taining emrraved  Xmaa  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Landa  "Biltmore,**samo  in  finest  Morocco  Leather.  Spe* 
cial  Price,  direct  to  consumer.  SI  .00.    Wortk$3*S0  each. 

f  10. OOdoz.  postpaid.    Order  either  kind  for  yourself  ar.d 
rlendSj  Send  today  draft.  M.  O.  pT  postage  stamps.  Orrfrr 
sAij'i>«t/«iu</  rerrievrf.  Writ*  for  Landa  Xmas  Gifts  catnloe 

A.  Landa  &  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.       Dept,  17  h.      Chicago 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


50c 

Postpaid 

1  /  in 

234*.  Gold 

Far  Lmdt* 


^*C  CAWiOCXjn 
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The  Joys 
of  Christmas 

are  enhanced  by  good 
music  in  the  home.  No 
gift  will  be  more  accept- 
able in  the  home  which 
has  a  player  piano,  than 


BYTHMODIlf 
JECOKD  MUSIC  FMSll 

They  furni?h  good  music,  a  per- 
fect reproduction  of  the  playing 
of  the  world's  masters, and  bring 
happy  thoughts  of  the  giver 
throughout  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing selections  are  in  accoid 
with  the  Christmas  spirit: 
"Around  the  Christmas  Tree" 

Played  by  Andrei  Kmita 
"Holy  Night " 

Played  by  Howard  Brockway 
"Trinity  Chimes" 

Played  by  Walter  Decker 

"Cantique  de  Noel" 

Played  by  Howard  Brockway 
"Adeste  Fideles"  and 
"Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" 

Played  by  Joseph  Joiner 

Rythmodik  Rolls  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  music 
rolls.  They  give  real  music,  with 
correct  phrasing  and  the  singing 
tone  that  only  the  master  can 
produce — and  they  give  it  with 
faithful,  faultless  reproduction. 
They  are  entirely  free  from  the 
disagreeable  features  so  often 
found  in  other  rolls. 
The  cost  is  small. 
You  will  find  them  at  most  good 
music  stores. 

Write  us  for  catalogue.    DepL  DL 

AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY 
437  Fifth  Avenue        New  York  City 


Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator 

The  most  economical 
method  of  duplicating 
from  5  to  100  copies. 
No  type  to  set,no  sten- 
cils to  cut.  Copies  are 
made  direct  from  ori- 
ginal matter,  written 
with  pen  or  typewri- 
ter. Write  for  10- 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
proposll  ion. 
D.  EVANS  CO.,  46  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


IAW 
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reporter.  He  knew  very  little  about  the 
women  of  this  country,  but  had  heard 
many  enthusiastic  praises  of  them  from 
his  men.    The  account  adds: 

He  himself  was  not  in  the  mood  to  look 
around  just  now,  he  intimated. 

Herr  Thierischsen  is  a  bachelor,  and, 
therefore,  attractive  to  many  ladies,  it 
seems.  He  told  me  of  all  the  letters  he 
bad  received  from  them  here.  "The 
funny  thing,"  said  he  in  a  perplexed  tone 
to  me,  "is  that  the  second  time  they  write 
they  call  me  dearest  and  sign  themselves 
'Yours  affectionately';  it  is  rather  quick, 
don't  you  think?  They  send  me  presents 
and  more  presents.  All  those  cushions  "- 
he  pointed  to,  by  actual  count,  twenty-six 
— "are  from  ladies,  and  many  more — so 
many,  in  fact,  that  I  have  had  to  give 
them  away;  I  could  not  possibly  use  them 
myself.  Don't  you  send  me  one,  too, 
Frdulcin — promise  me  that!  And,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  knit  me  anything.  I 
have  been  overrun  with  knitted  things. 
It  was  sweet  of  these  friends  of  mine  to  be 
so  thoughtful,  but  a  man  like  myself 
can  not  use  many  cushions.  You  see  the 
size  of  my  rooms." 

I  next  asked  him  bow  much  longer  he 
thought  the  war  would  last. 

"That  no  one  can  tell,"  he  said;  "I, 
interned  as  I  am,  least  of  all.  It  may  be 
two  years  more,  and  yet  again  it  may 
end  suddeidy — say  in  December.  Just 
tbink  of  two  years  more  of  tbis  life  for  me 
— and  be  sympathetic.  I  who  should  be 
busy  sinking  ships.  Why,  when  we  left 
China  there  wasn't  a  man  on  board  who 
thought  he  would  be  alive  in  two  weeks! 
No,  I  was  not  afraid.  Death  is  the  least  of 
things.  We  arc  glad  to  die  for  our 
Fatherland." 


THE  MAN   WHO   EXPLORED   MARS 

A  LL    of    the    absorbing    theories    con- 


f\ 


cerning    the    planet    nearest    us,    its 


supposed  inhabitants,  and  its  canals,  we 
owe  to  Dr.  Lowell,  the  founder  of  the  great 
observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  who  died 
recently.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  his  lengthy 
and  laborious  investigations,  even  the 
little  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  about 
Mars  would  be  quite  unknown  to  us.  Dr. 
Lowell  did  not  discover  the  canals  of  Mars, 
nor  did  he  first  accept  their  existence  as 
proof  positive  that  rational  life  existed 
on  the  planet;  that -had  been  promulgated 
long  before  his  time. 

What  he  did  do,  however,  was  to  spend 
his  life  seeking  to  prove  that  life  did  exist 
on  that  planet,  and,  as  the  Buffalo  Express 
says: 

To  this  end  he  established  the  Lowell 
Observatory  on  the  high  Arizona  plateau, 
where  the  clear  air  gave  exceptional 
facilities  for  observation. 

For  a  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
•imaginative  astronomer,  and  his  right  to 
be  called  a  true  scientist  was  disputed. 
But,  as  astronomer  after  astronomer  visited 
his  observatory,  tested  J i  is  superior  eye- 
sight, and  saw  for  themselves  what  he 
pointed  out,  an  increasing  number  began 
to  argue  on  his  side.  It  can  not  yet  !><' 
said  that  the  theory  is  scientifically  proved 
and  probably  there  always  will  be  skeptics. 
But  the  belief  that  Mars  is  inhabited  and 
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dono  in  a  hundred  yours.  Certainly  he 
was  America's  most,  widely  known  astron- 
omer. In  scientific  circles  Flagstaff  was  a 
storm-center  of  peculiarly  heated  debate. 

For  years  the  great  objection  of  op- 
ponents of  the  theory  was  the  lack  of 
definite  proof  that  water  exists  on  Mars. 
In  1904,  Dr.  Lowell  announced  the 
detection  of  water  vapor  by  spectrum 
analysis.  It  was  retorted  that  the  vapor 
might  be  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  or  the 
sun's,  and  that  a  climate  teeming  with 
water  vapor  would  argue  no  need  of  canals. 

This  objection,  like  every  other,  Dr. 
Lowell  undertook  to  refute  in  great  detail. 
His  last  years  were  taken  up  with  defensive 
utterances.  Occasionally  he  could  demol- 
ish an  incautious  opponent  outright,  as 
when  he  showed  that  the  thin  Arizona  at- 
mosphere gave  his  telescope  a  superior  space 
penetration,  offsetting  the  larger  glasses  of 
the  Verkes  and  Lick  observatories. 

Nowhere  for  himself,  but  everywhere 
for  the  Martians  and  their  water-works, 
did  Dr.  Lowell  openly  bid  for  a  blazing 
recognition.  The  crude  thing  "egotism" 
commonly  means  does  not  exist  in  his 
writings.  One  book  he  dedicates  to 
Schiaparelli,  "the  planetary  Columbus 
of  a  New  World,"  whose  priority  in  the 
canal  hypothesis  he  fully  acknowledged. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  his 
mind  if  Schiaparelli  was  Columbus  he 
himself  was  at  least  Cabot. 

And  altho  no  abuse  upset  his  urbanity 
in  rejoinder,  it  is  plain  that  he  feelingly 
classed  himself  among  the  unhonored 
prophets. 

"Martin  Luther,"  he  wrote,  "called 
Copernicus  an  upstart  astrologer  and  a 
fool;  succeeding  ages  held  him  the  great- 
est mind  of  his  day.  Darwin  failed  to 
ion  vert  a  single  member  of  his  generation 
except  two  or  three  personal  friends." 
And  he  dwells  on  the  pathos  of  Sehia- 
pa n  Hi's  solitary  toil  and  the  neglect  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Professors  did  call  Dr.  Lowell  a  fool 
in  about  so  many  words.  Witness  one 
genial  geologist: 

"It  is  not  surprizing  that  Mr.  Lowell, 
an  astronomer,  should  have  only  a  lay- 
man's knowledge  of  geology,  but  that  he 
should  attempt  to  discuss  .  .  .  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  that  science  ...  is 
astonishing  and  disastrous.  One  can  nol 
but  recall  the  adage  that  'Fools  rush  in 
Where  angels  fear  to  tread.'" 

\  our  geologist  is  the  hardest  hammering 
angel  in  the  galaxy,  unless  it  is  your 
mathematician.  The  latter  snorts  of 
"  pseudoscienee " — Lowell's — "foisted  upon 
a  t rusting  public  .  .  .  work  for  a  certain 
notoriety,  a  brief  but  undeserved  credence 
lor  his  pet  theories." 

But  Dr.  Lowell,  we  learn,  was  a  zealous 
'lisciple  of  the  theory  that  a  soft  answer 
jturneth  away  wrath,  and  so  he  proceeded 
l"  mollify  the  objector  as  best  he  could. 
Without  yielding  one  point  from  his  pre- 
viously expounded  stand.  Says  The  Sun, 
m  dealing  with  his  conflicts  with  other 
thinkers: 

It  must  have  been  as  much  his  way  of 
writing  as  his  ideas  that  made  his  books 
infuriating  to  professors  of  a  certain  kind. 
"  a  gracile  and  limpid  style,  always  com- 
prehensive to  the  layman,  were  the  ear- 
murk  of  the  charlatan,  a  good  many  illus- 
trious ears  would  be  marked  practically 
all   the    Frenchmen    and    William    James. 
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I  In  I  Dr.  Lowell's  style  is  more,  always 
consciously  picturesque,  often  passional, 
occasional^  quaint  with  an  agreeable  ec- 
eentrieity.  It  suggests  a  poet  lost,  a  joint 
artistic  inheritance  with  his  sister,  Amy 
Lowell,  the  exceedingly  subtle  artist  in 
words  who  is  leading  the  free-verse  cohorts. 

And  his  manner  is  debonair  and  some- 
times gently  playful,  as  when  he  varies 
an  intricate  lecture  to  the  students  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
by  assuring  them  gravely  that  "the 
ancients  were  unfortunate  in  their  choice 
of  planetary  cognomens.  With  Mars  so 
peaceful,  Jupiter  so  young,  and  Venus 
bashfully  draped  in  cloud,  the  planets' 
names  accord  but  ill  Avith  their  tempera- 
ments." The  astronomer  who  could  do 
that  was  bound  to  scandalize  the  Magi. 

lie  believed  he  had  found  a  peopled 
world — and  the  find  made  him  boyishly 
rapturous.  Heterodoxy  most  foul;  pro- 
fessional ethics  dragged  in  the  star-dust 
of  the  Milky  Way!  "To  Prof.  William 
Storey,  sometime  of  Flagstaff  himself, 
this  news  from  a  neighbor  is  inscribed." 
The  news  from  a  neighbor  is  Lowell's  first 
book  on  Mars. 

He  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  in- 
ductive reasoner,  collecting  his  facts 
before  drawing  his  conclusions,  but  the 
chronology  of  his  publications  has  sup- 
plied telling  ammunition  for  the  enemy. 
He  was  a  devoted  scientist  by  a  rather 
late  election.  The  first  decade  of  his 
career  had  been  passed  as  a  traveler  study- 
ing the  arts  and  the  social  customs  of 
the  Orient. 

When  he  came  home  in  1893,  he  seems 
abruptly,  at  thirty-eight,  to  have  turned 
astronomical  authority — a  hideously  tin- 
conventional  proceeding. 

But  his  whole  life  had  been  a  departure 
from  the  established  rules  of  what  men 
expect  from  hardened  and  astute  scientists. 
He  did  not  even  live  in  the  way  scientists 
are  supposed  to  live,  for,  according  to 
the  account: 

Not  least  of  his  sins  against  science, 
perhaps,  was  the  independent  private 
means  that  enabled  him  to  provide  and 
maintain  his  own  observatory  and  to 
send  expeditions  to  far  vantage-points 
in  Africa  and  the  Andes.  •  Allowing  for 
human  nature,  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  the  less  fortunate  astronomer,  boiling 
the  pot  in  the  classroom  day  by  day, 
betrayed  a  special  sensitiveness  to  the 
ethics  of  one  thus  favored. 

His  exit  from  the  Harvard  faculty  in 
1909  with  laconic  disclaimers  made  on 
behalf  of  his  brother,  President  Lowell, 
by  Professor  Pickering,  started  gossip 
that  his  near  relatives  were  not  much 
imprest  by  his  scientific  attainments.  For 
his  part  he  withdrew  to  Flagstaff,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  lecturing  in  this  country  and  in 
Kurope—  where,  altho  his  ideas  won  him 
the  Janssen  medal  and  other  recognitions, 
lliey  were  said  to  have  been  skeptically 
received — and  publishing  books  and  articles 
of  additions  to  the  thesis  and  new  charts 
of  the  canals.  Some  of  his  later  canals  not 
even  his  t  rained  coworkers  were  able  to  see. 

Death  came  to  him  unheralded  by  night. 
The  dispatches  from  Flagstaff  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  found  him  at  his  post. 

To  the  psychologists,  the  cosmogonists, 
and  Dr.  Lowell's  intimates  falls  the  joint- 
task  of  accounting  for  his  passion  for 
knowledge  of  Mars.     Pending  t  heir  verdict, 
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If  you  drive  a  Ford  runabout 

1915-16  or  17  models,  you  need 

the  new  and  classy,  convertible 


The  "Koupet  Top"  is  made  ONLY 
for  the  Ford  runabout,  but  is  similar  in 
operation  to  the  expensive  touring 
Sedan  tops.  Never  before  has  so  good 
a  top  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages 
since  1857.  Our  skill  and  experience  is 
summed  up  in  the  Koupet  Top.  You 
will  appreciate  its  style,  quality,  finish, 
and  many  other  exclusive  features. 

The  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  covered 
with  best  quality  32-oz.  rubberized 
duck.  Side  panels  and  doors  are  of  glass 
and  may  be  removed  in  a  few  moments. 
The  "Koupet  Top"  is  snug  in  blizzard 
weather  and  airy  in  midsummer. 

The  windshield  is  the  newest  double- 
acting,  ventilating,  automatic  type. 
Both  the  doors  and  windshield  are  ad- 
justable to  any  position  by  patented, 
self-locking  devices.  They  will  not 
rattle. 

You  can  easily  put  the  "Koupet  Top"  on 
your  own  car.  No  skilled  labor  required.  It 
will  outlast  the  car. 

Write  for  circular  or  order  at  once  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  Weight  75  lbs.  Shipping  weight 
110  lbs.  Price  F.O.B.  Cars  Belleville,  $37.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after  10  days  use. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Company 
116-25  Koupet  Bldg.  Belleville,  111. 
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VNDEll  TJTE  CAKE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFIC  E,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  int-i  the  Riuso- 
Japanese  War.  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  fc  WAUNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YOUK. 
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Buffalo — Rochester  Road,   Erie  County,   New   York — a  Concrete  Road — Hard,   Dustless,   Mudless,   Durable 

The  Tax-payer  Should  Demand  Permanent  Roads 

Should  the  movement  to  construct  permanent  roads  gain  headway,  a  vast  volume  of  road  bonds 
would  come  upon  the  market,  and  on  account  of  the  great  agricultural  savings  effected  by  good 
roads  over  and  above  the  savings  in  upkeep,  such  securities  should  form  an  excellent  class  of 
investment,  provided  the  funds  are  properly  expended.  It  is  important  only  that  methods 
of  permanent  construction  should  be  followed."— {Wall  Street  Journal.} 


This  is  a  common  sense  business  point  of  view.  A  sound 
investment  must  have  permanent  value  behind  it,  and 
must  finance  a  profitable  undertaking.  Road  bonds  must 
meet  these  requirements  if  they  are  to  have  a  ready  sale. 
The  road  improvements  must  justify  the  raising  of 
money  to  redeem  the  bonds  and  pay  the  interest  on  them. 


DURABLE  as  rock  and  as  EVEN  as  a  floor. 
Heavy  traffic  does  not  wear  holes  nor  ruts  in  it. 
Horses  do  not  slip,  nor  motor  vehicles  skid  upon  it. 

In  winter  it  makes  NO  MUD;  in  summer  it  makes 
NO  DUST.  The  year  round  concrete  is  in  perfect 
condition. 


What  is  a  Profitable  Road  Undertaking?        If  You  Are  a  Motor  Car  Owner 


It  is  one  in  which  the  money  available  can  be  used 
to  add  new  mileage  of  permanent  highways  instead 
of  being  spent  for  repeated  renewals  and  repairs  of 
existing  roads.  The  road  which  needs  rebuilding 
every  few  years  is  not  an  asset;  it  is  a  liability. 

What  is  a  Permanent  Road? 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  HARD  road.  It  must  be  rigid  and 
unyielding.  Nothing  else  lasts.  It  takes  a  surface 
having  the  solidity  of  concrete  to  stand  up  under 
modern  motor  traffic.  Swiftly  moving  cars  and  heavy 
trucks  will  tear  less  substantially  built  roads  to  pieces. 

What  is  a  Concrete  Road? 

It  is  built  of  clean  sand  and  pebbles  or  broken 
stone,  bound  firmly  together  with  PORTLAND 
CEMENT.    The  resulting  surface  is  as  HARD  and 


Concrete  roads  are  essential  to  your  pleasure  in  driv- 
ing. If  you  are  a  farmer,  they  are  indispensable  to 
your  business.  If  you  are  a  tax-payer,  it  is  your  money 
which  is  being  spent  either  for  new  mileage  of  per- 
manent highways,  or  for  endless  renewals  and  repairs 
of  old  roads. 

Inspection  Leads  to  Adoption 

Nobody  can  ride  over  the  even  surface  of  a  well-laid 
stretch  of  concrete  without  realizing  how  desirable  it 
is,  how  long  it  will  last,  how  small  must  he  the 
annual  upkeep  of  a  road  which  shows  no  effects  from 
the  heaviest  motor  traffic. 

Ask  us  for  facts  about  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining concrete  and  the  nearest  point  at  which  con- 
crete roads  can  be  inspected.  Write  or  talk  to  your 
street  or  road  authorities  about  it. 
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"Concrete  Facts  about  Concrete  Roads"  sent  to  anyone  on  request 

Portland  Cement  Association 
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J.  Millon  Dyer.  Archt. 


W««lM,l«r  Co.  Cowl,  Wh»*  PWn>,  «•  V 
B.  W.  MixrU.  Arekt 


A  Thousand  Public  Buildings 

Stand  as  a  Living  Testimonial 

for  Johns  -  Manville 

A  monument  to  public  spirit  and  civic 
pride,  the  public  building  is  more  than  a 
structure  of  steel  and  stone.  It  stands  to 
express  some  phase  of  the  community's 
activity  without  respect  to  time  or  the 
cycle  of  conditions. 

Small  wonder  that  such  buildings  should 
command  the  skill  of  architect  and  engi' 
ncer.  And  logical,  too,  that  the  materials 
used  should  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

It  is  with  pride  that  Johns 'Manville  can 
point  to  the  Public  Works  in  America's 
representative  cities  and  say  :  "  Here  are 
one  or  more  J'M  Products." 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  this  InstitU' 
tion  not  only  serves  the  individual,  but  the 
community  as  well.  This  indorsement  is  a 
voucher  for  the  quality,  the  safety  and  the 
permanence  of  J'M  Materials  and  what 
to  us  is  even  of  more  importance,  it  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  confidence  of  the 
American  community  in  Johns 'Manville. 

Asbestos  roofing,  asbestos  shingles,  asbes' 
tos  packings,  insulating  materials  for  power 
plants,  acoustical  treatment,  electrical  ac 
cessories  and  waterproofing  are  some  of 
the  materials  that  the  Johns'Manville  Co. 
is  contributing  to  the  most  prominent 
buildings. 


JOHNPMtSVlLLE 

Service  to  Public  Works 
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H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Executive  Office*,  296   Madison   Avenue,  New   York 
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a  lino  of  interpretation  may  be  suggested 
without  contempt  of  the  court  or  dis- 
respect for  the  dead  astronomer.  There 
has  been  seen  in  him  an  esthetic,  an 
intellectual  adventurer,  and  something  of 
a  poet,  turned  physical  scientist  by  cir- 
cumstances that  must  remain  unknown 
until  his  biographers  furnish  t ho  docu- 
ments on  the  transition.  To  assume  that 
the  fact  of  being  a  poet  invalidates  his 
conclusions  would  be  wrong.  As  a  mere 
astronomer  Poe  would  have  said  he  could 
not  have  reasoned  at  all. 

The    bald    admitted    facts    about    Mars 

a  mad  half-portion  world,  where  specks 
of  moons  whiz  low  overhead  twice  daily 
and  terrestrial  strength  could  perform 
insane  feats  of  fifty  times  terrestrial  possi- 
bility arc  enough  to  start  the  dullest 
imagination  dreaming.  Add  to  these  prop- 
erties, by  scientific  research,  an  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation  ditches  to  fructify 
desert  continents,  and  you  have  a  con- 
ception no  poet  would  give  up  without 
a  struggle. 

In  such  a  romance  Dr.  Lowell  found 
himself.  Testing  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  setting  up  a  great  telescope 
where  the  "atmospheric  advantages  for 
space  penetration"  were  ideal,  what  must 
bave  been  his  ecstasy  when  every  new 
fact,  disclosed  fitted  easily,  with  his 
handling,  into  his  castle  in  Mars,  instead 
of  bringing  its  fabric  crashing  about  him. 

There  it  stands,  artfully  and  massively 
constructed,  likely  to  remain  for  years 
to  come.  No  siege-guns  now  forged  can 
raze  it.  The  range  is  too  long,  and  the 
weapons  of  the  surviving  defenders  seem 
equal  to  the  ordnance  of  their  adversaries. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  the  first  building  of  a 
great  and  stable  city  of  interplanetary 
discoveries. 


A  NUW  WORK  FOR  THE  COLLEGE-BOY 

l/OMH  weeks  ago  the  papers  were  full 
w^  of  items  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
effect  that  the  girls  in  the  Leland  Stanford 
•lunior  University  were  to  be  given  lessons 
in  housekeeping,  home -making,  buying, 
and  all  phases  of  housewifery.  The  comic 
papers,  who  take  up  everything  in  such  an 
unsympathetic  way,  found  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  whether  the  girls  had 
husbands,  and  the  management  of  them, 
thrown  in  with  the  course.  And  others 
wished  to  know  if  any  particular  means 
had  been  devised  whereby  each  girl  might 
bave  a  certificate  of  proficiency  at  saving 
money  to  show  her  suitors  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  proposals.  For  surely  such 
a  document  would  command  respect. 

Now,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizt  n, 
'he  Far  West  has  come  out  again  with  a 
"cw  activity,  this  time  for  the  men  in  the 
college,  They  are  already  learning  what 
"  means  to  bring  up  children,  we  are 
assured,  and  it  was  started  voluntarily  by 
one  of  the  Greek-letter  societies  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  account 
tolls  us: 

Playing  daddj  to  homeless  waifs  is  the 
'"'^ost  stunt  of  University  of  Washington 
fraternities. 

It  started  with   Clarence   Eckberg,   live 


Fresh  Air  Without  Draught 


All  the  fresh  air  you  want,  when  y<>u 
want,  it.  as  yon  waul  ii .  Beg  aJ  a  ted  by  a 
touch  of  the  ha  ml.  Hive  rammer  air  in 
the  winter.  Gives  the  necessary  moisture 
in  vnnrrnnmM.  Burglar  proof  when  in- 
stalled.  Ti«»  in  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

a  Window  Ventilator  possessing 
simple  mechanics!  features.  A  Mas- 
tcrDevicefor  overcoming  the  danger 
of  catching  cold  regal  ting  from  •'■'  f 
heat  or  foal  air  Recommended  by 
tns  and  Ventilation  Experts. 

Finished  in  wood  to  match  any 
window  frame      Basy  to  Install. 

Send  to  us  for  information.  We  will 
be  glad  t<i  hear  from  able  men  and 
women  toactas  oar  representatives. 

All -Year  Win  (low  Ventilator 

M;mufartur<'rl  liy 

The  Window  Ventilator  Co. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  II.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.IJ.  The  <lisr losures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even  the  mosl  sensitive 
will    find    nothing   indelicate.      12mo,  Cloth,    197  pages. 

Price,    ?  1.00. 

KUNK&  WAGN  U.LS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


THAT  IS   ART?      A  powerful  and  searchmr  d- 
sion  of  the  princ  iplea  and  tests  of  true  an,  by    I1         r      - 
STOV.       Translated    bvAvi-.ti-e   Mai  >".      Small  I 
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If  You  Lived 
As  The  Cave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  care  of  itself 

THE  cave  man  ate  coarse  food  and  lived  a  strenu 
ous  life  in  the  open.    His  digestive  apparatus  \\  as 
suited  to  thai  kind  of  an  existence. 
Yen   inherit  from   the  cave  man  the  same  internal 
mechanism,  but  vou  eat  different  food  and  you  lead 
a  di,t>':  n  lit  kind  of  a  life. 

lb-nee  the  prevalence  of  constipation  and  its  con 
slant  menace  to  health. 

Your  problem  is  to  adjust  that  "cave  man"  Internal 
mechanism  of  yours  b>  the  sedentary  life  and  con 
cent  rated  food  of  civilized  man.      NUJOL  helps  to 
accomplish  1 1 1 i  —  adjustment  by  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard,  thus  making  natural 
movements  easy.    II  doesn't  upset  the  ordinary  pro 
cesses  of  digestion  and  it  doesn't  form  a  habit. 
NUJOL  is  bottled  at   the  refinery  and  is  sold  only  in 
pint  bottles  bearing  the  name  N'lMOLand  the  imprint 
of  the  Standard  oil  Compan]  'New  Jerse]  >.    Refuse 
substitutes    be  sure  that  you  gel  the  genuine. 
Dept  06 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Bayonnc  New  Jei  - 


Nujol 

FOR^  CONsSTIPATIOK 


Send  for  booklet  "TH1    RATIONA1    im   VTMKNT  OK  CONSTIPATION."    Write  your  name  and  address 

plainly  on  the  margin  below 
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Why  Smokers  Do  Not 
Switch  From  This  Cigar 

Few  men  smoke  one  brand  and  shape  of 
cigar  year  after  year. 

When  they  do  they  are  certainly  well  satis- 
fied because  the  temptation  to  try  other  kinds 
is  continually  before  the  man  who  smokes. 

Our  Panatela  holds  its  smok- 
ers. We  have  customers  who 
have  smoked  it  regularly  for 
four,  five,  six  and  seven  years 
— up  to  fourteen  years. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  mild. 
Then  it  is  uniform — free  burn- 
ing. Its  slenderness  makes  it  a 
prudent  choice  for  the  constant 
smoker.  The  tobacco  it  is  made 
of,  and  the  way  it  is  made,  give 
to  it  a  sweet  and  satisfying 
quality.  Its  cost  is  about  half 
what  you  would  pay  for  simi- 
lar quality  at  a  regular  retail 
store.  We  sell  it  to  you  direct 
from  our  factory  at  what  would 
ordinarily  be  wholesale   price. 

We  make  our  Panatela  with  a  filler 
of  long  Cuban-grown  Havana  tobacco 
— -of  a  choice  selected  leaf  that  is 
never  bought  for  cigars  that  retail  at 
less  than  three  for  a  quarter. 

The  wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra. 

The  cigar  is  hand-made  by  skilled 
adult  cigarmakers  in  our  own  factory 
in  which  we  take  no  little  pride. 

We  are  proud  of  our  factory,  of  our 
cigar  and  of  our  way  of  selling  it. 

Here  is  Our  Offer:  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

Now,  why  not  accept  our  offer  and 
try  it? 

Our  Panatela  is  not  our  only  cigar. 
We  make  in  all  seventeen  different 
cigars,  including  a  line  of  Clear  Ha- 
vana (all  Havana,  filler  and  wraoper). 
Our  complete  catalog,  mailed  on  re- 
quest, shows  every  cigar  we  make.  All 
are  sold  on  the  terms  of  our  offer  above. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 


2056  Market  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BidJJLD  YOU 

show  this  standard  high  grade 

42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 

to  yourfriendsand  let  them  see 

whereinitexcelsany  $100 

,,      typewriter,  if   by  doing 

thisand  other  smallassist- 

ance.you  could  easily  have 

'one  to  keep  as  your  own? 

Then    by  post   card  or  letter 

simply  say,'  Mail  Particulars." 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  D  674,    Chicago,  111 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D,  12mo,  (loth,  64  pages.    50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YOEK 

KEEP  YOUR    FEET   WARM 

While  Motoring,  Driving,  Hunting  and        ^K 
Enjoying  Outdoor  Life  by  Wearing  Leonard's  'y 

woou  lined  Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

jfcl    rjO      Men,   women  and 

o    •    -j         children  enjoy  the 

Postpaid         comfort  they  give. 

Heavy  sheepskin,  wool  lined, 

ten  inches  high.  Give  shoe 

size  and  state  whether  to  be 

worn  over  shoes  or  hose. 

Satlftfaetlon  or  Money  Back 

Lam-Put  stork  woolshirlR  CatalnP 

n     gloves,      and      cocc 
mittens,  moccasins  etc.      rnfcfc 

W.  C. LEONARD  A  CO. 

35  Main  St.,  Saranac  take,  N.Y. 


years  old,  adopted  by  the  Sigma  Nu 
fraternity  in  a  burst  of  big-brotherly 
sentiment. 

They  found  Clarence  in  a  children's 
home,  took  him  to  the  Sigma  Nu  chapter- 
house, washed  him,  fitted  him  up  with 
new  clothes,  gave  him  the  squarest  meal  on 
record,  and  made  him  about  the  happiest 
kid  alive. 

At  dusk  the  sleepy,  contented  youngster 
smiled  at  his  twenty-five  "fathers  and 
brothers  in  one"  and  informed  them  that 
he  was  used  to  going  to  bed  at  eight. 

About  fourteen  helped  him  into  his 
nightie  and  tucked  him  into  his  own  bed 
in  a  corner  of  the  large  air-room. 

As  the  lights  were  turned  out  a  plaintive, 
boyish  treble  began  to  recite,  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep." 

And  big  "Si"  Noble,  four  years  a 
"football  rough-neck"  and  noisiest  in  the 
fraternity,  looked  thoughtful  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

Pledges  were  made  that  "Son"  would 
be  given  a  proper  bringing  up.  And  the 
spirit  of  these  pledges,  carried  out  rigidly 
and  tenderly,  has  wrought  a  revolution  in 
fraternity  chapter-house  life. 

Prof.  Edward  M.  Meany,  Washington's 
venerable  historian  and  a  member  of 
Sigma  Nu,  said  of  the  adoption,  "It  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  I  ever  heard  of.  I 
believe  this  act  really  means  a  big  step 
toward  newr  and  vital  service  in  the  lives 
of  collegians." 

When  "Son"  sings  "Bow  Down  to 
Washington,"  the  U.  of  W.  campus  song, 
the  smoke  in  their  pipes  is  very  apt  to  get 
in  the  eyes  of  his  twenty-five  "daddies." 


A   CORRECTION 

TJIK  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  a  reader  in  Oklahoma,  in  cor- 
rection of  an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
department  in  one  of  the  recent  issues. 
In  view  of  the  new  light  upon  Oklahoma 
,  travel  furnished  by  the  correspondent,  we 
are  glad  to  print  it  as  it  stands: 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  November  18,  1916. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  reader  of  your  magazine, 
I  noted,  in  your  issue  of  November  11,  an 
article  under  the  heading  "Heroism  With- 
out a  Cannon  Roar,"  with  a  statement, 
"And  the  tale  is  true,  every  word  of  it." 

It  starts  out  this  way:  "It's  midnight  on 
the  Oklahoma  prairies.  A  heavy  passenger- 
train,  loaded  with  precious  human  freight, 
is  rushing  through  the  gloom." 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
gloom,  but,  having  resided  in  this  State 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  Tve  take  issue  on 
the  rushing. 

That  part  of  the  article  can  not  be  true. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  train  in  Okla- 
homa ever  having  "rushed."  On  the  con- 
trary, their  movement  is  very  conservative 
and  deliberate — very.  No  one  can  ever 
foretell  the  time  when  the  train-crew  will 
not  stop  and  talk  the  thing  over  and 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  going  back,  ahead, 
or  staying  where  they  are — safety  first, 
don't  move.     They  usually  stay  there. 

In  the  hunting-season  when  jack- 
rabbits  are  ripe,  instances  have  been 
known  where  the  whole  outfit  has  been 
abandoned  until  some  have  been  bagged. 
We  trust  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
stand  corrected. 

Very  truly, 

W   II.  B. 


Most  useful  Thing 
on  the  Christmas  Tree 


Most  Useful  Thing 
on  the  Christmas  Tree 

Useful?  Yes!  But  beautiful,  too.  In 
its  holly-adorned  gift-box,  the  pol- 
ished Cello  glows  like  a  plump  silvery 
locket,  fit  to  grace  the  most  sumptuous 
tree — a  gift  which  lasts  not  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  for  many  years,  bringing 
service  and  comfort  to  all  the  family. 


Metal 
Hot  Water  Bottle 

A  dainty  blue  flannel  bag  comes  with  every 
bottle  and  makes  it  still  more  comfortable. 
Guaranteed.  Proof  against  hot  water,  leak- 
ing, or  bursting.  So  dependable  in  emergen- 
cies, so  convenient  in  the  countless  services 
where  only  a  metal  bottle  can  be  used. 
Therefore  give   him,  her  or  them  a  Cello. 

Cello,  One  Fifty— a  new  style  of  coppered  steel 
nickeled.    3-pintsize.    Remarkable  price  of  $1.50. 

Cello.Two  Fifty— of  nickeled  copper.  The  finest  metal 
hot  water  bottle  that  can  be  made.  Beautiful  work- 
manship and  finish.    Holds  3  pints.    Price  $2.50. 

At  your  dealer's.  If  lie  hasn't  the  Cello,  order 
direct  from  us,  giving  dealer's  name.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

A.  S.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

285  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY  Bffi 

teresting  work.     Latest  Methods  of  bee-  €%  flfC 
keeping  told  in  24  page"BeePrimer."Send  >W€J 
for  new  3  months  subscription.primer,  and  bee  catalogs  to 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box   51,   Hamilton,  III. 


$Q  a  Box 
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Post  Paid 


Duratex  style -wear  Shifts 


Specializing  on  Ihh  famous  bargain  box  makes  possible!' 
offi it  of  :i  Fine  Duratex  Sliiiis  and  :i  Handsome  Silk  Ties  s 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  $'\  with  name  and  address  of  5  frier- 
Money  back  If  not  pleased.  Fine  white  percale  shirts. aseor 
neat  stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender.  Ties  are  stylish,  » 
end  four-in-hands,  one  of  each  color.   The  shirts  are  the  p 
ular  cost  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered  and  very  fashionii- 
Si/c-H  n  in  |7.    Guaranteed  to  wearsixmonUisornewshirts  t 
Wonderful  valua  for  the  money  and  well  worth  a  trial.    Order  to 
rllsrhest  bunk  references,  also  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's. 
Room  261,  G00DELL  &  CO.,  Duratex  Bulldlnff.   New  Yo 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Foiled. — "  Dearest,  I  ordered  to  be  sent, 
home  to-day  a  most,  beautiful  hat  for  only 

thirty  dollars.     It's  a  perfect  Love  !  " 

"My  darling,  your  love  will  be  re1  urned." 
— Puck. 


Sure  Proof. — Baxks — "  Is  young  Feath- 
erly  a  responsible  sort  of  person?  " 

Brokes — "  Yes,  he's  responsible  for 
most  of  the  mistakes  in  our  department." 
-Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Ready  to  Bargain. — "  Say!  \Yliat's  your 
hurry?  " 

"  I'm  trying  to  get  sometln'ng  for  my 
wife." 

"  What  are  you  asking  for  her?  "    -Life. 


Emaciated    Pleasantry. — "  Been    to    tin- 
food  show?  " 

"  Nope.    What's  the  news  from  there?  " 
"  Our  lunchroom    man  took  a  prize  for 
the  thinnest  ham  sandwich." — -Seattle  Post- 
J  ntelligencer. 


The  Way. — Bystander — "  I  suppose 
you  would  like  to  take  a  ride  without 
worrying  about  tires  and  the  like?  " 

Motorist  (fixing  a  puncture) — "  You 
bet  I  would." 

Bystander — "  Well,  here's  a  car-ticket." 
— Chaparral. 


Fatal  Symptoms. — The  pretty  restau- 
rant cashier  had  applied  for  a  holiday. 

"  I  must  recuperate,"  she  said.  "  My 
beauty  is  beginning  to  fade." 

"  That  so?  "  said  the  proprietor.  "What 
makes  you  think  so?  " 

"  The  men  are  beginning  to  count  their 
change." — Chicago  Herald. 


"  Nor  Custom  Stale."  —  Mother  — 
'  You  were  a  long  time  in  the  conservatory 
with  Mr.  Willing  last  night,  my  child. 
What  was  going  on?  " 

Daughter — "  Did  you  ever  sit  in  the 
conservatory  with  father  before  you 
married  him?  " 

Mother — "  I  suppose  I  did." 

Daughter — "  Well,  mother,  it's  the 
same  old  world." — Tit-Bits. 


Safe  Both  Ways. — "  Who  is  your  favor- 
ite composer?  " 

"  Wagner,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox. 

'  You  must  be  a  student  of  music." 

"  No.  I  mention  Wagner  for  the  sake 
of  relieving  myself  of  conversational  strain. 
If  the  other  man  doesn't  like  Wagner,  he 
won't  want  to  hear  me  say  another  word." 

"  A  ml  if  he  does?  " 
He'll   want    to  do  all  the  talking  liiin- 
self." — Washington  Star. 


Cutting.— To  tho  great  relief  of  the 
neighbors,  the  snobbish  and  unpopular 
Jones  family  were  moving.  While  the 
lurniture  was  being  brought  out  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  removing  a 
pianoforte  from  an  upper  room,  and  some 
oue  proposed  getting  it  through  a  large 
Window  and  sliding  it  down.  Then  came 
a  suggestion  from  the  Jones's  next-door 
neighbor,  who  had  long  fostered  the  deep- 
6S1  enmity  toward  them,  tho  until  now  she 
had  attempted  to  conceal  it.  "No,"  she 
said  acidly,  all  her  pent-up  bitterness  at 
last  showing  itself  in  her  tone,  "let  it 
«'ome  out  as  it  went  in— on  the  instalment 
*.vstem!  "— Christian  Register. 


Lots  of  Fun 

—and 

Education 

too 


Here  is  the  kind  of  toy  parents  de- 
light in  giving  to  the  children!  Anchor 
Blocks  hold  unending  enjoyment  for 
boys  and  girls,  because  there  is  always 
something  new  to  build  with  this  toy. 
And  it  is  even  more  than  a  toy. 


RICH 

ANCHO 


The  many  shapesof  these  stone  blocks 
their  colors,  and  the  unlimited  combina- 
tions of  these  shapes  and  colors,  make 
it  an  educational  toy  of  recognized  value. 
It  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  he 
accurate,  and  trains  the  eye  and  hand. 


R'S 

LOCKS 


Build  Forts,  Armories,  Bridges,  Churches 

All  kinds  of  buildings  can  be  built  with  Anchor  Blocks,  from  the  very  simple  ones  for  beginners  to 
large  and  elaborate  designs.  These  buildings  are  like  the  real  things  in  miniature— not  mere  skeletons. 

Complete  instructions  and  books  of  designs  arc  furnished  with  every  set.  which  make  building 
very  simple  and  easy  enough  for  any  boy  or  girl.  The  play  is  not  confined  to  set  designs,  however. 
Famous  buildings  can  be  reproduced  in  miniature,  just  like  the  real  buildings — or  original  designs 
can  be  worked  out  by  the  youthful  architect. 

And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  finished  structure  can  be  dismantled  and  another  started.  Just 
push  it  over.  No  tiresome  delay;  no  tedious  labor  to  take  the  model  apart.  This  advantage  the 
Anchor  Blocks  possess  over  all  other  construction  toys. 

Many  blocks  and  metal  pieces  arc  included  in  the  various  sets,  in  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  three 
colors:  ted,  buff  and  blue.   Anchor  Blocks  are  made  ot  stone  and  will  not  chip  or  break,  but  will  last  "forever." 

ORDER  NOW— Stocks  Are  Limited 

Go  to  your  toy  dealer's  and  .i^k  to  Bee  these  sets  ol    Anchor  Blocks.    If  he  cannot  supply  you  with  the  " 

set  you  want,  order  direct  from  us.    We  will  fill  your  oid'-r  through  a  reliable  dealer  near  you  or  send         f 
direct  by  Parcel  Post.     If  the  Blocks  are  not  even  better  than  we  have  stated,  return  them  at  our        X 
expense  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  y 

You  cannot  give  your  boy  a  better  Christmas  gin.   Be  sure  to  get  the  set  you  want,  by  order- 
ing now.   Do  not  wait  as  stocks  this  year  are  limited  and  may  be  exhausted  early. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  PICTURES  sa»- 


Outfit 

No.  7 


A  handsome  1-page  f  li,-r.  ihowlng  buildings  an<l  nurl 
oua  m  i-  ol  anchor  Blocks  In  tun 
It  will  be  sent  tree  on  rscclpl  of  attached  coupon.        w 


/  COUPON 

*"     J    F.  Ad  RichUr 

y  *  Co. 

f7     Department  IM 


i     ptihir  one.      \      I    •  i:i      r.lcr  It 


74  Washington  St. 
New  York  City 
GentJemi 


riptive  folder  in  colors*. trivinfi- 
full  particulars  about  Richler'a 


in  Conti 
nental 
United 
State*   , 


i  ..nr  money-back  guarantee.    Bat  L        f 
,ou  would  like  further  inl   rmal    ,,.  fill  -         -• 
aud   mail   tho  attached  • 

i  Ider,  in  addition  I 

*.  me  pictures,  tclla  nil  about  \\ 
Blocks.      Mail  the  coupon  > 

F.  Ad  Richter  &  Co. 

r>  i  artmeul  101 
74  Washington  Street 
New  York  City 


.V  a»';<- 


f     And 

/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 

f  NOTE-     •     ■ 

>  ■  *  firftrrtiat  one*,  mmdmon 


Never  mind! 
Its  Likty  Lu££ig>' 


Sond  <or  72  Pa£e  Catalogue 
Henry  tikly  S-Ch  Rochester.  s'Y 
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Before 
The  End  of  War 

"After  the  War"  has  become  a  dull 
cry  in  many  ears.  It  was  raised  too 
soon  to  be  interesting  now  for  people 
who  only  remember  that  it  was  pre- 
mature when  first  they  heard  it. 

The  stock  market  anticipated  war 
profits  before  much  of  these  profits  had 
been  made.  How  much  before  peace 
is  made  will  the  market  anticipate  the 
end  of  the  war? 

Will  the  prospect  of  peace  profits  in- 
fluence  the  market  when  peace  is  ac- 
tually achieved? 

These  are  questions  of  the  future  as  to 
which  you  should  have  a  definite  view. 

Send  for  Bulletin  S-o, 
"A  Long  Look  Ahead." 

John  Muir  &fo. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  V 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN   OFFICE,    61    BROADWAY,    X.  V. 
Members   New  York   Stock  Exchange 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We  l>a,  6'  i  Secured  hv  Oktahoniu 
Farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  (heir  unusual  stability. 
Fir-t  Mortgages  do-  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Ilirr  f  1,000,000  limnril  and  not  a  single 
n  hi  lost  lo  any  investor  or  a  single 
foreclosure  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  tor 
you  '  write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
J300.to  $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SW ANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

81  Mate  National  Hank  lililc. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Absolute  Security 

LIBERAL  INTEREST 

You  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  very  unusual 
precautions  we  take  in  getting  for  our  clients 
better  mortgage  investments  than  those  ordi- 
narily offered.  We  invite  investigation  of  our 
men  and  methods.    Write  for  details. 

//  we  can  secure  your  inquiry 
We  will  secure  your  confidence 

(5r  (rr^iaittartqa^c-IBotti)  (£>o. 

^tlunta.  (5a.  
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FOR  YOUR 

MONEY 


Steady  demand   for 
money    for    business 
purposes    in  Atlanta 
and    other  parts   of 
Georgia   has  enabled 
us  to  obtain  6  and  7% 
interest   from   loans  on   improved 
property  for  twenty  years,  with- 
out a  single  loss. 
Write  •  for    explanatory    booklets    and 
unusual  series  of  facsimile  testimonials. 

GREEN,  TILSON   &  McKINNEY 
1701-9  Hurt  Bldg.  Dept.  A,         Atlanta,  Ga. 
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If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment  piiylilfr.  8}£%  every  six  months,  write  for 
%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  Mew  Orleans,  La. 


\m\ntmmyxssM 


. !  ]    hoe*    invisible  n  hen  u  ed — for 
Drained  01  wrenched  ankles;  all  ^ 
iletu    1 '''i  1   ; children  learning  to  walk. 
At  dealers  or  by  mail.  FREE  booklet. 
HANANKLET  SUPPORT  CO. ,  90-P  Reade  St. ,  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  WAR-EXPORTS 

FROM  a  compilation  made  by  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  it  appears  that  the 
total  of  our  war-exports  for  twenty  months 
ending  on  August  31,  1916,  were  valued 
at  $1,473,000,000,  and  amounted  to  21  per 
cent,  only  of  our  entire  export  commerce. 
In  1915  the  percentage  was  down  to  17.5, 
but  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  it  rose 
to  25.  Some  of  the  interesting  details  in 
the  compilation  made  by  this  newspaper 
are  given  below: 

"Exports  of  materials  used  directly  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  the  twenty  months 
amounted  to  $787,238,000,  or  11  per  cent, 
of  the  total  export  trade.  Included  in  this 
estimate  are  shipments  of  explosives,  fire- 
arms, acids,  aeroplanes,  and  wire.  In 
making  the  larger  total  of  $1,473,338,000, 
there  were  included  exports  of  such  war- 
accessories  as  automobiles,  motor-cycles, 
surgical  instruments,  and  gasoline;  and 
other  war-supplies,  such  as  horses  and 
mules,  railway-cars,  engines,  metal-work- 
ing machinery,  steel  rails,  boots  and  shoes. 
While  a  part  of  the  latter  products  has 
been  shipped  to  countries  other  than  the 
belligerent  nations,  and  part  has  been 
sold  for  normal  use,  yet  it  is  conservative 
to  place  the  total  war-exports  at  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.  The  proportion  of 
these  products  which  does  not  reach  the 
hostile  forces  is  certainly  offset  by  other 
materials  of  equal  bulk  which  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  above  calculation. 

"It  seems  safe  to  say  that  25  per  cent, 
of  the  present  export  trade  of  the  country 
consists  entirely  of  materials  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  warfare  and  for  that 
purpose  alone.  Shipments  of  war-supplies 
for  the  eight  months  ending  in  August 
amounted  to  $853,463,000,  as  compared 
with  $619,875,000  in  the  entire  year  of 
1915,  The  figures  for  the  eight  months 
compare  with  a  total  export  trade  of  $3,- 
435,969,000  for  the  period  and  represent 
25  per  cent,  of  that  amount.  The  pro- 
'  port  ion  of  war-exports  to  materials  used 
in  normal  activities  is  therefore  increasing 
while  shipments  of  breadstuff's  are  decreas- 
ing. Exports  of  strictly  war-supplies 
during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  $619,- 
875,000  as  compared  with  a  total  export 
trade  for  the  year  of  $3,547,480,000, 
making  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  figures. 
Accordingly,  while  the  proportion  of  war- 
exports  to  total  exports  in  1915  was  17.5 
per  cent.,  the  saint;  proportion  during  the 
eight  months  of  1916  was  25  per  cent,  and 
is  increasing. 

"In  a  list  given  below  it  is  shown  that 
exports  of  explosives  for  the  eight  months 
ending  in  August  amounted  to  $459,- 
100,000  as  compared  with  only  $181 ,778,000 
for  the  entire  year  of  1915.  On  a  similar 
basis  of  comparison,  shipments  of  firearms 
increased  from  $12,166,000  to  $19,107,000, 
and  acids,  used  in  the  process  of  making 
munitions  proper,  increased  from  $10,053,- 
000  to  $28,124,000.  Exports  of  barbed 
wire  and  aeroplanes  also  increased 
enormously. 

"These  figures  indicate  that  by  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  war-exports  will  have 
amounted  to  nearly  $1,500,000,000  for  the 
twelve  months,  as  the  rate  of  exportation 
is  advancing.  In  a-  compilation  made  by 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  on  the  first  of 
this  year,  total  war-orders  were  found  to 
call  for  nearly  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  up  to  that  1  ime.  The  inference  is  that 
factories  hen;  will  not  have  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  orders  which  were 
placed  during  la.8l  year,  and  will  still  have 
a  prolonged  period  of  activity  to  complete 


the  hundreds  of  millions  in  orders  which 
have  been  placed  since  that  date.  A 
further  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
figures  is  that  with  the  arrival  of  peace 
a  considerable  part  of  the  present  export 
trade,  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  at  a  mini- 
mum, will  cease  almost  immediately.  The 
table  below  gives  the  exports  for  eight 
months  of  the  present  year  and  for  the 
entire  year  of  1915  under  three  divisions, 
war-munitions,  war-accessories,  and  war- 
supplies. 

Exports 

Eight  Months 
Ending 

War-munitions:                        Aug.,  101G  Year  1915 

Explosives $459,100,000  $181,778,000 

Firearms 10,107,000  12,166,000 

Acids 28,124,000  10,05:1,000 

Aeroplanes 3,328,000  5,418,000 

Wire 35,566,000  32,598,000 


Total $545,225,000 

War-accessories: 

Automobiles $79,867,000 

Motor-cycles 2,339,000 

Scientific  instruments 5,168,000 

Gasoline 21,578,000 


Total $108,052,000 

War-supplies: 

Horses  and  mules $54,611,000 

Railway-cars 19,637,000 

Engines. 29,166,000 

Metal-working  machinery 55,310,000 

Sheet  rails 10,735,000 

Boots  and  shoes 29,82 1 ,000 


Total 1199,286,000 

Grand  total . 853,463,000 

Grand  total  munitions 

Grand  total  since  January  1,  1915 


$242,013,000 

$111,180,0(10 

2,821,000 

3,651, Of  10 

13,162,000 

$130,814,000 

$118,652,000 
11,883,000 
23,793,000 
42,037,000 
12,098,000 
38,585,000 

$247,048,000 
619,875,008 
787,238,000 

1,473,338,000 


Total  exports,  1015 $3,547,480,000 

Total  eight  months  to  August,  1916 3,435,969,000 

Total  exports,  1915  and  1916 $6,983,449,000 

"Shipments  of  other  materials  for  the 
eight  months  ending  in  August  show  con- 
siderable increases.  Exports  of  brass 
advanced  from  $26,602,000  to  $203,097,000. 

AS  TO  CHANGING  ONE'S  INVESTMENTS 

A  reader  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  be- 
lieving he  had  too  large  a  proportion  of  his 
money  invested  in  railroad  stocks,  and  who 
wished  to  sell  some  of  them  at  recent  high 
prices  and  invest  them  in  bonds,  both  gilt- 
edge  and  second-grade,  inquired  of  the 
editor  which  bonds  would  be  best  for  his 
purposes.  The  railroad  stocks  owned  by 
him  were  these:  Atchison,  Union  Pacific, 
Great  Northern,  Pennsylvania,  Southern 
Pacific,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  common  and  preferred,  Lehigh 
Valley,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  editor's  replj 
is  given  below: 

"The  railroad  stocks  as  shown  by  you i 
list  are  all  excellent  issues  of  an   invest 
ment  character.     You  will   have  todeciif 
for  yourself  when  the  right-  time  arrives  U 
sell  those  of  them  which  you  wish  to  re 
place  with  bonds.     We  are  not  certain  (ho 
the   time   has   yet   arrived   when    railroa 
stocks  should  be  sold.     As  a  general  thins 
they  have  advanced  much  less  than  othi 
issues  in  the  market.     Of  the  eleven  stocl 
listed,  we  believe  Pennsylvania,  which,  b 
canst;  of    its   high    investment    characte 
seldom   moves  much;  Norfolk  &  Wester 
which  already  has  a  large  advance;  belli; 
Valley,  of  which  the  same  thing  might  I 
said;'  Louisville    &    Nashville,    which   h 
already  put  its  dividend  rate  back  to  7  | 
cent.,  should  be  the  ones  to  sell  first, 
other  issues  seem  to  have  good  possibiht  i 
for    further    enhancement    in    value    tty 
could   Dot  be  obtained   in   most  bonds. 

"Bonds  from  which  the  proceeds  of  I' 
sale  of  the  stocks  might-  well  be  invest' 
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Greater  Beauty — Greater  Dependability 


Nothing  like  an  electric! 
Nothing  can  take  its  place! 

Its  convenience,  its  smartness,  its 
cleanliness,  its  fitness  for  either 
winter  or  summer  use,  make  it  the 
indispensable  car. 

And  it's  no  trouble  to  decide  which 
electric  to  buy. 

Of  course  you  want  a  modern  light 
low  car. 


The  Milburn  was  the  first  light  elec- 
tric— it's  the  time  tried  light  elec- 
tric with  no  hint  of  experiment. 

It's  the  only  light  electric  which  is 
modern  and  stylish  in  appearance. 

Artistically  and  mechanically  it  sur- 
passes easily  all  the  old-fashioned 
high  electrics  which  have  been  ex- 
perimentally lightened  and  lowered 
in  price  to  meet  Milburn  compe- 
tition. 


And  it  is  still  the  lowest  "  priced 
electric — a  roomier,  lighter,  more 
beautiful  car  without  hint  or 
suggestion  of  experiment  —  time- 
tried  and  proven — for#i6S5. 

Milburn  dealers  in  principal  cities. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  nearest  one. 
write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the 
catalog  and  tell  you  where  to  see 
and  try  the  car. 


Established  1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE    DIVISION 

The  Milburn  Town  Car — outside  driven — inside  capacity  . 

four  fiasscngtrs — a  beauty — $1005  f.  o.  b.  Toledo  11  '(.'<'  for  Catalog 


Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home  charging 
-fi — inexpensively — efia 
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BIS  SELL 

For  Christmas 

Women  everywhere  are  learning  that 
the  Bissell  Vacuum  Sweeper  and  Carpet 
Sweeper  make  housecleaning  simple, 
sanitary  and  easy. 

The  Vacuum  Sweeper  is  powerful,  yet  it 
i*  light-running  and  easy  to  operate.  It  also 
has  a  rear-opening  one-piece  nozzle  and  dust 
bag  that  you  find  only  in  these  machines. 

The  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  is  to  be  used  for 
daily  sweeping.  With  the  Vacuum  Sweeper 
it  makes  a  work-saving  combination  that  has 
taken  all  the  drudgery  out  of  housecleaning 
and  saves  curtains,  carpets,  draperies,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

Prices  are  I7.50  and  $9.00  for  the  Vacuum 
Sweepers.  Bissell's  "  Cyco "  Ball-Bearing 
Carpet  Sweepers  $3  to  Ss.so.  A  trifle  more 
in  the  West,  South  and  in  Canada.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.     Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 

of  Carpet  8weeping  Devices  in  the  World 

Dept.  304,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Made  in  Canada,  too 

BISSELL'S  *»  (318) 

CARPET 

SWEEPER 
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Phere  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

0  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 

1  mind.  English  Synonyms,  A  nlonvms  and  Prepositions,  by 
AMES  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
1st  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  Jr. so,  by  mail, 
1.62.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Our  Salesmen  carry 
over  $100,000  worth 

of  designs  which  every  College 
and  School  should  see  before 
selecting  Class  Rings  or  Pins. 

Simple,  dignified,  beautiful,  last- 
ing— conceived  by  artists  and  ex- 
ecuted by  master  craftsmen  in 
QUAYLE  Green  Gold  by— 

QUAYLE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Steel    Engravers    &    Jewelrymen 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  house  that  has  studied  the  Class 
Jewelry  and  Engraving  tastes  of  Col- 
lege and  School  Men  and  Women  for 
forty  years. 

Ql  A  VI. I',  goods  sold  exclusively  by 
our  own  fifty  salesmen.  We  design, 
manufacture  and  sell  you  direct.  A 
and  our  representative  will 
<  all.  Your  money  back,  of  course, 
a  dissatisfied. 


would  include  Atchison  general  4s,  1995, 
yielding  4.30  per  cent. ;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  4s, 
1948,  yielding  4.55  per  cent.;  Southern 
Pacific  refunding  4s,  1955,  yielding  4.55 
per  cent.;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  convertible 
4J^s,  1933,  yielding  4.90  per  cent.;  all  of 
which  are  legal  for  savings-bank  invest- 
ments in  New  York  State.  Southern 
Railway  first  consolidated  5s,  1956,  yield- 
ing 4.90  per  cent.;  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  5s,  1966,  yielding  5.10  per  cent.; 
New  York  Telephone  4^s,  1939,  yielding 
4.55  per  cent.;  Armour  4J^s,  1939,  yielding 
5  per  cent.,  and  U.  S.  Steel  sinking  fund  5s, 
1963,  yielding  4.68  per  cent.  With  these 
we  would  include  some  of  the  collateral- 
secured  foreign  bonds  offered  here  and  the 
Anglo-French  5s,  due  1920,  which  we  con- 
sider perfectly  safe.  All  these  issues  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange." 


THIS  YEAR'S  EXTRAORDINARY 
BULL  MARKET 

Observers  not  infrequently  have  been 
heard  to  declare  that  the  bull  market  of 
1916  is  destined  to  become  historic  in  the 
annals  of  Wall  Street.  Stock-Exchange 
prices  began  to  rise  in  this  extraordinary 
market  during  the  last  week  of  August. 
The  Financial  World  says  it  has  been  "by 
far  the  biggest  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  the 
history  of  American  stock-markets."  In 
each  of  sixty-nine  market-days,  sales  ex- 
ceeded one  million  shares,  and  there  were 
three  days  in  which  the  total  transactions 
were  more  than  two  million  shares. 
Reviewing  the  courso  of  the  rise,  the 
writer  says  further: 

"The  movement  began  just  at  the  time 
the  political  campaign  started  to  get 
under  way  and  the  political  antagonists 
were  lining  up  for  the  memorable  struggle 
which  has  resulted  in  the  reelection  of 
President  Wilson.  At  the  start  there 
was  great  confidence  in  financial  and 
speculative  circles,  since  the  unprece- 
dented prosperity  of  the  country  was 
nearly  at  its  height,  with  gold  imports 
rushing  in  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  every 
ship  was  loaded  to  the  topmost  deck  with 
supplies  that  had  been  bought  here  at 
famine  prices.  Added  to  this  was  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  leading 
bankers  and  Wall  Street,  habitues  that  the 
Republican  party  would  be  successful  at 
the  polls.  Under  these  favorable  auspices, 
then,  the  boom  began.  It  is  of  such 
recent  occurrence  that  the  results  need  not 
even  be  recapitulated.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  almost  all  industrial  stocks  worthy 
the  name  made  new  high  records: 

Total  Sales 
Week  of —  Stocks 

August  19-25 4,931,286 

August  26-September  1 3,403,710 

September  2-8 , 4,715,346 

September  9-15 6,789,260 

September  16-22 6,806,138 

September  23-29 9,742,081 

September  30-October  6 6,556,992 

October  7-13 6,165,472 

October  14-20 6,679,117 

( Ictober  28-November  3 6,751,275 

November  3-10 7,533,310 


Grand  Total 70,073,987 

"There  were  only  two  full  five-hour 
sessions  of  the  Stock  Exchange  since  the 
boom  began  in  which  the  total  transactions 
fell  below  1,000,000  shares,  and  on  two 
two-hour  Saturday  sessions  the  total 
transactions  were  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
shares.  In  the  period  mentioned  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
gained  28  points,  and  there  was  more  than 
$142,000,000  added  to  the  market  price  of 
the  entire  capital  stock-  of  $508,000,000, 
and  the  total  tfiiin  in  values  of  all  stocks 
listed  on  the  Exchange  was  in  excess  of 
one  billion  dollars." 
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SIZE 


To  Avoid 
Painful 
GUMS 

Unless    You 
can  be  sure  that 
you  will  be  among 
the  few  and  for- 
tunate 20%  who 
avoid    Painful 
Gums  (or  Pyor- 
rhea) after  pass- 
ing40  years  of  age, 
you  would  do  well 
to  take  preventive 
measures. 

If  USED  IN  TIME, 

Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation      will 
positively  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea  or 
Riggs'    Disease 
(receding  and  in- 
flamed gums  and 
later  loosening  of 
the   teeth).     It 
gives  prompt  re- 
lief va  most  cases. 

Consult  Yoch 
Dentist,  and  he 
will  probably 
prescribe  the 
Preparation 
with    his    treat- 
ment.   Remem- 
ber that  his  advice 
and  treatment  arc 
indispensable. 
Use   Forhan's 
daily  like  a  denti- 
frice—pleasant to 
the  taste. 

iiNnniiNiiiiiiiiii in 

LARGE  TURK.  50c  (as  il- 
lustrated). If  your  drills 
pist  hasn't  it.  send  us  his 
name  with  lOe  in  stamps 
and  we  will  send  5  trial 
tubes  (enough  foryour 
family   and    friends). 
I  OKIHN  COHPINV, 
•23  Elm  St.,  New  York, 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed men  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  publichfe.  Greater 
,  opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Be  independent— bea  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
I  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree 
I  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  Evidence 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 


LaSalle  Extension  University,   Dept.  1'252-F,  Chicago 

Happiness  Here  Below  *ffi%&t*F}!£ 

that  it  fays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  JSi.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

IIAEOER  POTTERY 


A  Beautiful  Xmas  Gift 

Delivered  prepaid  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  J2.7.r>.  Green  and  l>lue 
fl.iinlx    bowl  with  white  swan  inset.     Nine 

mi  hes  wide.    Also  sold  i>y  leading  deparl 

me m   stores  and  gift  shops.     Look  for  the 

name  H  aeger  on  bottom  ol  each  piece, 

Write  for  our  booklet  describing  full  line. 

THE  HAEGER  POTTERIES 

Malum  nf  Faience  and  Glazed  Pottery 


111  Main  St.. 


Dundee,  111. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

November  16. — The  French  recover  prac- 
tically all  the  ground  lost  on  September 
l.">,  including  Pressoire.  North  of  the 
Somme  the  Germans  are  driven  out 
of  a  group  of  houses  northeast  of 
Sailly-Saillisel.  The  trenches  on  the 
edge  of  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood 
remain  in  German  hands. 

November  17. — London  admits  the  par- 
tial  success  of  a  German  counter- 
attack to  dislodge  the  British  from 
ground  won  near  the  Butte  de  Warlen- 
court,  oh  the  Ancre.  The  British  are 
pushed  back  along  the  Flers-Thilloy 
road  and  lose  five  machine  guns. 
London  reports  that  French  aviators 
engaged  in  fifty-four  air-battles  with 
German  machines  on  November  16, 
along  the  Somme  front.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  the  combat,  Second  Lieutenant 
Guynemer  brings  down  his  twenty-first 
machine. 

November  18. — Allied  gains  are  reported 
from  the  Somme  front,  as  the  British 
reach  the  outskirts  of  Grandcourt,  on 
the  German  second  line,  and  take  258 
prisoners.  North  of  the  Ancre  the 
British  take  trenches  northeast  of 
Beaumont-Hamel  in  the  direction  of 
Serre,  which  is  reported  as  still  holding 
out. 
British  and  French  airplanes  bombard 
Ostend,  dropping  180  bombs,  and  also 
raid  Zeebrugge.  In  an  ensuing  battle, 
six  German  planes  are  brought  down. 

November  19. — The  day  is  reported  quiet 
all  along  the  Western  front,  savo  for  a 
German  bombardment  of  Fort  Douau- 
mont,  and  several  Allied  counter- 
attacks to  recover  St.  Pierre  Vaast 
Wood,  all  unsuccessful. 

November  20. — Berlin  reports  that  the 
British  have  been  forced  to  relinquish 
their  hold  on  the  western  end  of 
Grandcourt  after  a  hand-grenade  attack 
from  the  German  infantry.  The  British 
statement  is  silent  on  this  point. 
For  the  fourth  consecutive  day,  infantry 
fighting,  with  hand-grenade  battles, 
is  reported  from  the  Dixmude  sector, 
between  the  Belgian  and  German  forces. 

November  22. — The  only  infantry  opera- 
tion on  the  Western  front  reported  for 
the  day  is  a  raid  by  the  Germans  on  a 
British  trench  south  of  La  Basset-,  when, 
after  using  hand-grenades,  and  blowing 
tip  most  of  the  trench,  the  Teutons  take 
;i  score  of  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun. 
The  general  lull  in  operations  is  stated 
to  be  caused  by  an  intense  fog. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

November  16. — The  Roumanians  are  re- 
ported retreating  along  tlie  entire 
Transylvania  n  front,  pursued  by  the 
forces  of  General  von  Falkenhayn. 
Tirgu  Jiu,  an  important  railhead  in 
the  Jiu  Valley  is  said  to  have  fallen  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders. 
In  the  northwest,  however,  the  Russians 
are  reported  winning,  having  taken  a 
fortified  height  with  1(H)  prisoners  and 
machine  guns.  Reports  from  the  Do- 
brudja  convey  no  new  developments, 
save  that  the  Germans  brand  as  false 
the  Roumanian  report  of  the  retaking  of 
Boasic. 
The  Allied  Army  under  General  Sarrail  is 
reported  only  four  miles  from  Monastir, 
and  advancing  in  spite  of  Bulgarian 
counter-attacks.  Kenali  and  its  forti- 
fications are  announced  abandoned  bv 
nie  Central  Powers'  forces,  while  the 
French  and  Russian  troops  take  Jabvani 
lorodin.  and  Velushina.     The  Servian 
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A  Beautiful 
I  Inexpensive  Gift 

f      'T^O  remember  your  friends  at  Christ- 
mas time  with  something  that  will 
-  make  them  remember  you  time  and 

-"  >  again  for  months  to  come — to  send 

/      "     a  token  of  regard  that  isat  once  beau- 
tiful and  useful — to  select  a  gift  that 
reflects  your  own  good  taste  and  compli- 
ments the  artistic  appreciation  of  the  recipient 
— yet  costs  but  a  nominal  sum — send  a  deck  or  two  of 

PLAYING 
CARDS 

Congress  Cards  are  made  to  be  admired.  Their  backs  are  repro- 
ductions in  full  color  of  great  canvases  by  master  artists.  Their 
edges  are  gilded  like  a  rare  volume  de  luxe.  They  have  a  faultless 
air-cushion  finish.  Some  are  in  the  small,  dainty  French  size. 
They  are  packed  in  telescoped  boxes  stamped  in  gold.  Vet  so  rea- 
sonably priced  that  one  does  not  hesitate  to  buy  them  and  use  them. 
Many  new  backs  now  ready  for  the  holidays.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

Bicycle  Playing  Cards — For  general  play.  Favorites  in 
homes  and  clubs  everywhere.  Ivory  or  air-cushion  finish. 
Club  indexes. 

A  Book  for  Everybody  Who  Plays  Cards  or  Wants  to 
Learn — The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games.  300  ganv sa  25Q 
pages.    Justrevised.    Send  15cfor  a  copy  of  this  new  edition  to 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  D2,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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NEVER  USE  NAILS 

Every  business  or  professional  man  thonld  write 
for  our  practical  booklets  and  free  samples  ul 

Moore  Push-Pins 


Push  Ion  Hangers  and    Haptacks  for  hanging  pictures, 
charts,  etc.,  without  using  nails  or  defacing  walls. 

Moon-  Push-Pins,  lilass  Heads.  Slcil  Points  l    ,„.  ,  ,  , 

Moor,  Pasfc-teB  Hangars, 

I    or  by  mail 
for  heavy  pn-tun-a.  ' 


27k  Hanger  with  the   /'.i  is/. 


MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  Dept.  33.  Philadelphia 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT.  by  Pearce  Kintnng,  M.D. 
An  eminently  readable  book  of  practical  advice  by  a 
physician  of  wide  experience  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
ward  off  disease,  and  prolong  life  by  sane  and  simple 
exercise,  physical  and  mental  occupation,  rational  food 
habits,  ventilation,  etc.  Written  primarily  tor  the-  gen- 
eral reader,  but  with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  will 
commend  it  to  the  physician,  l.ino,  cloth,  285  pp. 
$  1.00  net.      Funk  &  Wagnaili  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  N.  Y. 
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TO  INTRODUCE 

HAYNER  CIGARS 

We  will  Send  You 

for  $1:22 

PARCEL  POST  PAID 

THIS  is  a  special  box  containing  20  Hayner 
Standards  and  5  Hayner  Panetelas — two 
of  our  popular  brands — which  we  want  you 
to  try  so  you  may  appreciate  how  fine  they 
are  and  what  a  great  saving 
our  "Direct  from  Factory" 
plan  of  selling  means  to  you. 

5  Cigars  Free 

The  20  Hayner  Standards  come 
to  you  at  our  regular  price  of  5c 
each— the  five  Hayner  Pane- 
telas are  included  absolutely 
free  so  you  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  both  shapes  In 
size,  quality  and  workmanship, 
we  guarantee  these  cigars  to  be 
equal  to  the  finest  you  can  buy 
at  your  dealer's  at  3  for  25c. 

Hayner  Standards 

Are  hand-made,  long  filler 
cigars  — Londres  shape  — 4  7/8 
inches  long— a  choice  blend  of 
genuine  imported  Havana  and 
finest  domestic  tobaccos  with 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  —  a 
mild,  6weet  and  delightful 
smoke  we  offer  regularly  at  50 
for$2.50  — postpaid.  Hayner 
Panetelas  are  the  same  price  as 
our  Standards— panetela  shape 
—a  long,  cool,  even  smoking 
cigar  that  isimmensely  popular. 

Direct  from  Factory 

Do  as  thousands  of  other  men 
are  doing— send  us  your  order 
— save  the  profits  of  the  whole- 
saler, jobber  and  dealer  — cut 
out  the  expense  of  traveling 
men.  store  rent, clerk  hire  and 
other  items  of  cost  you  pay 
when  yt>u  buy  cigars  over  the 
counter.  We  sell  'Direct  from 
Factory"  to  you— and  offer  you 
Hayner  cigars — fine,  fresh  and 
fragrant— at  the  factory  price. 

Our  Money-Back  Offer 

Take  us  upon  this  introductory 

offer  — get   acquainted  with 

Hayner  Cigars —when  they 

arrive — smokeSorlO— lay  aside 

all  prejudice  —  forget  the  low 

price— judge  these   cigars 

squarely  on  their  merits  — and 

if  you  don't  find  them  pleasing 

in  every  way,  send  back  the 

balance  at  our  expense  and  we    Cut  shows  exact 

will  return  your  $1.00  without    size  of  Hayner 

a  word.  Standards. 

Don't  wait— get  your  order  in  the  mail  today. 
You  can't  lose— we  take  all  the  risk  and  stand 
all  the  expense  if  we  fail  to  please  you. 
Address  our  nearest  office 

THE  HAYNER  CO.  Desk  "C" 
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Dayton,  0.  Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.         Kan sa»  City,  Mo. 
Toledo,  0.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Boston,  Matt. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

r>y  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
Lhe  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
t2mo,  cloth.     $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 
UNK  &  WAGKAI.LS  COMPANY,  1 54-860  Fourth  Avenne.  New  York 
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RESIDENCES — with  or  without  self-playii  g  device 
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Lat<   t   Approved  Methods.     Highest 
di   Only.  l.-tablished  1827 

Address 

Hook  &    Hastings    Co. 

Kendal  Green,  Mass.  '  Dept.  A) 
Brani  he 
Boston     NewYork     Philadelphia  Chicago  Dallas 


contingent  captures  Gorn-Jegri,  Bukri, 
Sredno-Jegri,  and  Don-Jegri.  Later, 
three  more  villages  and  *the  Yarashok 
monastery  are  occupied  by  the  Servians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  British  in  eastern 
Macedonia  drive  ahead  to  Karakaska, 
southeast  of  the  Struma,  forcing  the 
Bulgars  to  withdraw  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  brook  of  Nihor. 

November  17. — Both  wings  of  the  Allied 
Army  forge  ahead  in  Macedonia,  as  the 
inner  forts  of  Monastir  fall  to  the 
advancing  Servians  and  French,  and 
the  British  capture  Barakli,  east  of  the 
Struma.  The  fall  of  Monastir  is  ex- 
pected hourly,  as  the  Bulgars  are  forced 
back  another  mile  and  are  reported  three 
miles  from  the  town.  The  Servians 
take  300  additional  prisoners,  making 
the  week's  total  3,900. 
The  German  invaders  of  Roumania  push 
into  the  Wallachian  plains  from  the 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains.  Along  a 
hundred-mile  front,  four  armies  pene- 
trate fifteen  to  twenty  miles  into  the 
country.  As  in  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium, the  populace  is  reported  joining 
with  the  military  to  repel  the  invader. 
South  of  tlie  Torzburg  Pass  the  Teutons 
take  Leresti,  five  miles  from  Kinipo- 
lung.  In  the  region  of  the  Jacobeni, 
the  Russians,  taking  the  offensive, 
occupy  several  heights  and  take  some 
prisoners.  In  the  Dobrudja  General 
Sakharoff  appears  to  be  checked  by 
reenforcements  to  von  Mackensen. 

November  18. — General  Sarrail's  troops 
cut  their  way  toward  Monastir  with 
bayonets,  taking  Bulgar  trenches  to 
tbe  east  of  the  Cerna  to  a  depth  of  800 
yards,  in  the  midst  of  driving  sleet  and 
snow.  In  eastern  Macedonia  the  Brit- 
ish drive  the  enemy  from  Prosenik 
and  Kumli,  on  the  Seres  railroad. 
The  Teutonic  invasion  is  reported  halted 
by  the  Roumanians  near  Kimpolung, 
where  300  German  prisoners  are  taken. 
Bucharest  reports  continued  and  violent 
fighting  in  the  Jiu  and  Alt  Valleys,  with 
slight  yielding  of  ground  near  the 
Cerna,  southern  Hungary,  near  Orsova. 

November  19. — The  Russian  Army  at 
Orsova  is  reported   in  danger  as   the 

.  Teutons  cut  the  railway  behind  the 
invaders  of  Hungary  near  the  Iron 
Gates.  The  Teutons  advance  in  the 
Alt  Valley,  while  in  the  Jiu  Valley  the 
Roumanians  announce  that  they  have 
taken  several  heights. 

Vice-Admiral  Fournet,  commander  of 
the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, presents  a  note  to  the  Greek 
Government  asking  for  the  surrender 
of  all  arms,  munitions,  and  artillery  of 
the  Greek  Army  with  the  exception  of 
50,000  rifles  now  in  actual  use. 

The  Allies  take  Monastir.  The  retreat- 
ing Teutons  are  pursued  along  the 
Cerna  by  the  Servian  and  French 
forces,  after  having  burned  quantities  of 
supplies  before  beginning  the  retreat 
toward  Prilep.  The  Servians  also 
take  Grunishte,  Brnik,  and  Yarashok, 
reaching  Height  1378. 

November  20.— The  Allies  push  on  north 
of  Monastir,  taking  several  villages, 
and  reaching  a  point  two  miles  beyond 
the  town. 
German  and  Austrian  troops  approach 
Craiova,  the  capital  of  Wallachia  and 
one  of  Etoumania's  largest  cities,  at  the 
same  time  imperiling  two  Roumanian 
armies  of  more  than  100,000  men. 
Bucharest  is  silent  on  the  move,  tho 
Berlin  reports  that  the  Roumanian 
re  I  real,  is  cut  off. 

November  21. — The  Roumanian  armies 
are  reported  as  apparently  (rapt  be- 
tween two  seel  ions  of  von  Falken- 
hayn's  invading  force.  The  Germans 
lake  Craiova,    120  miles  from   Bucha- 


npRAVELERS  Checks  are 
safe,  convenient,  econom- 
ical. 

But  Wells  Fargo  Checks  mean 
service,  too.  The  traveler 
who  carries  them  secures  title 
to  the  assistance  of  the  wide- 
spread Wells  Fargo  organiza- 
tion. 

They  are  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  $10,  $20,  #50,  #100 
or  $200,  at  a  premium  of  one- 
half  cent  on  each  dollar,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  ten 
cents. 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Service  is 
immediate,  personal  and  safe.  Use 
it  for  your  packages. 

WELLS  FARGO 

travelers  Checks 

Ask  the  nearest  agent  or  send  to  SI  Broad-way. 
New  York,  for  booklet,  "Travel  Funds.'"'' 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 


Kxeeutive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  .Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $:j.000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin-  we  prepare  you 
from  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 
I.L.M.,  C.  P.  A.  (ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy ),  and  large  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-H,  Chicago,  III. 


Do 


Is  your  car  hard  to  start? 
Does  it  slow  down  on  hills? 
you    have   to  change  gears  to 
-    •».  - 


"second"  or  does  It  fail  to  pick  up"  on 
grades?  Do  lower  rated  h.  p.  cars  pass 
yours  on  hills?  Does  the  engine  "knock"? 
Do  you  frequently  have  your  valves  ground? 
Do  your  cylinders  load  up  with  carbon  in  a 
hurry?  Is  your  motor  excessive  on  fuel  and 
oil?  Is  it  poor  on  compression?  Does  it 
waste  power  through  incomplete  combus- 
tion? Inefficient  piston  rings  are  the  cause 
of  all  these  troubles. 

K  P  THREE  PIECE  PISTON  RINGS 

are  guaranteed  to  remedy  all  the  above 
troubles.  K-P  Rings  positively  harness  every 
ounce  of  power.  There  are  so  many  reasons 
why  K-P  Rings  are  superior  to  all  others, 
thai  we  suggest  that  you  send  for  our  free 
book  '  Economy  and  Power." 
All  up-to-date  jobbers  and 
dealers  sell  K-P  Rings. 

KEYS  PISTON  RING 
COMPANY 

3002  Olive  St. 
St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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rest  while  the  Roumanian  force,  formerly 
holding  it,  retreats  forty  miles  to  Filliash. 
In  the  Alt  Valley  the  Germans  con- 
tinue to  advance  south  of  Red  Tower 
Pass. 

Altho  hampered  by  bad  weather,  the 
Servians  follow  the  fleeing  Bulgars  north 
and  northwest  of  Monastir,  occupying 
a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  way. 
Krani,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Lake 
Presba,  is  occupied  by  the  French. 

November  22. — The  Servians  in  pursuit 
of  the  retiring  Teutons  cross  the  Bela 
Voda,  and  occupy  Budimirtza,  five 
miles  from  the  Greek  border.  The 
wing  which  took  Monastir  advances 
to  Paralovo  and  Dobromir,  to  the  north- 
east. The  Servian  force  is  now  said 
to  be  aiding  the  Allied  advance  along  a 
tbirty-five-mile  front,  practically  the 
whole  of  western  Macedonia. 

The  Teutonic  envoys  to  Greece,  together 
with  their  staffs,  leave  At  liens  for 
Kavala,  in  accordance  with  the  Allied 
demand.  Professor  Heliopoulos,  Greek 
Minister  of  Justice,  resigns,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  the  pressure  of  the  Allies 
renders  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  untenable. 

London  admits  that  the  entire  Rouma- 
nian defense  in  Wallachia  is  crumbling 
as  the  army  in  the  Alt  Valley  retreats, 
and  the  forces  in  the  Jiu  Valley  appear 
hopelessly  enmeshed  by  von  Falken- 
liayn.  Berlin  reports  "progressing" 
near  Orsova,  while  no  announcements 
have  come  from  Bucharest  for  three 
days.  London  is  consoled  by  the  fad 
that  no  prisoners  have  been  announced 
as  taken  in  the  German  bulletins,  ami, 
accordingly,  the  entire  Roumanian  Army 
is  supposed  safe. 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

November  17. — On  San  Marco  Height, 
east  of  Goritz,  several  Austrian  attacks 
on  the  Two  Pines  Mouse  are  reported 
repulsed,  altho  a  trench  to  the  south- 
east is  lost  by  the  Italians,  according  to 
dispatches  from  Koine. 

November  18. — New  Italian  advances  are 
reported  from  the  Carso  sector,  as  the 
troops  drive  the  Austrians  back  east  of 
Vertoibizza,  in  spite  of  snow-storms  and 
a  temperature  of  twenty  degrees  below 
zero,  Centigrade. 

November  22. — Austrian  artillery  activity 
in  the  Isonzo  sector  is  reported  in- 
creasing, as  a  number  of  bombs  are 
dropt  on  Monfalcone  and  G6ritz. 

GENERAL 

-Berlin     hears 


November  16. — Berlin  hears  that  on 
November  15  a  Turkish  squad  of 
aeroplanes  successfully  bombarded 
buildings  on  the  Cairo  railroad. 
Official  announcement  is  made  of  a 
Russian  victory  over  the  Turks  near 
Nultanabad,  in  Persia,  when  the  Turks 
are  driven  out  of  the  regions  of  Kozazsk 
and  Djan-el-Aksk,  to  the  southward. 
The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts 
without  division  the  plan  for  govern- 
ment food  control.  It  is  said  that  Lord 
Devonport  will  be  appointed  dictator. 

November  17.— The  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  sends  a  strong  denial  of 
the  report  of  separate  peace  plans  for 
Russia.  All  (he  Allied  countries  are 
officially  notified  that  the  rumors  arc- 
totally  unfounded. 
London  states  that  more  than  30,0(X) 
Belgians  have  already  been  deported 
by  the  Germans,  and  thai  the  list  of 
proposed  deportations  includes  more 
than  300,000  names. 
Paris  hears  that  a  French  aviator  has 
bombarded  Munich,  flown  over  the 
Alps,  and  landed  near  Venice.  435  miles 
from  his  starting-place  on  the  Western 
front. 

According  to  Lloyds  seven   more  steam- 
ships,  including   two   Greek,    two    Nor- 
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See  Uncle  Sam's  Great 
Army  on  Your  Way  to 

California 

El  Paso — the  greatest  concen- 
tration point  for  American  troops 
since  the  civil  war  —  and  many 
other  important  army  head- 
quarters lie  on  the  route  of  the 

"Golden  State  Limited" 
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"Calitornian" 

Rock  Island — El  Paso- Southwestern 
— Southern  Pacific 

You  will  see  our  soldiers — you 
will  thrill  with  the  sense  of  our 
power — you  will  have  the  most 
interesting  journey  of  a  lifetime, 
and  at  the  end  lies  California — the 
land  of  eternal  summer. 

Less  than  three  days — Chicago 
— St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles  —  no 
extra  fare. 

Tickets  permit  ten  day  stop- 
over at  El  Paso. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 

Tickets,  reservations,  information,  literature 
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FOR  XM AS  A  TYPEWRITER! 


Show  the  Xraaa  Spirit  in  a  big  way  for 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Hebuilt 
Typewriters  aro  Ideal  Xmas  (lifts) 
for  ehlldreu,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  |25  to  $75  on  your 
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wegian,  and  one  each  of  Danish,  Brit- 
ish, and  Italian,  have  been  sunk. 

November  18.- — Russian  troops  near  Sarny, 
southeast  of  Pinsk,  bring  down  a 
Zeppelin,  capturing  the  crew  of  sixteen 
and  600  pounds  of  bombs. 

November  19. — Russian  casualties  since 
June  1  are  set  by  Berlin  at  2,128,474, 
including  more  than  100,000  officers. 

November  22. — The  French  cabinet  de- 
cides on  two  meatless  days  a  week  for 
France,  while  the  making  of  fancy 
bread,  cake,  rolls,  and  pastry  is 
prohibited. 

The  great  steamship  Britannic,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  in 
use  as  a  hospital  ship,  is  torpedoed  in 
the  ^Egean,  and  sinks  with  a  loss  of 
fifty  lives.     The  Britannic  had  been  in 


commission  only  two  years,  and,  tho 
built  for  transatlantic  trips,  had  never 
been  to  America.  She  was  the  largest 
British  liner  afloat. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

November  17. — El  Paso  reports  that  Gen- 
eral Trevino  has  taken  the  field  against 
Villa,  with  2,000  troops,  the  vanguard 
going  to  Santa  Rosalia.  Gen.  Gonzales 
Cuellar  takes  command  at  Chihuahua 
City.  Carranza  leaves  Mexico  City  for 
Queretaro  on  horseback. 

November  21. — A  memorandum  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Mexican  delegation  of  the 
committee,  in  session  at  Atlantic  City, 
concerning  international  adjustment 
between  the  United  States  and  its 
neighbor  republic,  to  the  effect  that  the 


United  States  would  withdraw  the 
troops  under  General  Pershing  if  there 
were  no  attacks  on  the  troops  or  Amer- 
ican territory  within  three  months. 
Second,  that  the  United  States  would 
patrol  its  own  border,  and,  in  the  event 
of  raids,  would  pursue  the  raiders  into 
Mexico.  Third:  This  pursuit  would  be 
made  whether  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  it  or  not. 

FOREIGN 

November  16. — Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  noted 
Polish  novelist  and  patriot,  dies  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  aged  seventy. 

A  Reuter  dispatch  from  Amsterdam 
announces  that,  by  imperial  edict, 
Judaism    is    recognized    in    the    new 
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maintains  exceptionally  good  service 
the  year  round  to 

FLORIDA 

CUBA  — GEORGIA 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah 

Additional  train  commencing  Jan.  3. 
The  all  Pullman,  all  steel 

SEABOARD 
Florida  Limited 

Lv.  New  York       -     -      -      .      6:20  P.Mi 

W.  Philadelphia       -      -      8:48  P.M. 

"     Baltimore       -     -     -      -    11:15  P.M. 

•1    /Washington     -    -    -    -\,0  ,rt  .,,1. 

VSleepersreadylOP.Mj12-30  N  ht 

At.  Palm  Beach  ....      6:30  A.M. 

Miami 9:00  A.M. 

"    Belleair 7:10  A.M. 

"    St.  Petersburg     -     -     -      7:45  A.M. 

One  day  and  two  nights  en  route;  morning 
trains  from  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  afternoon 
trains  from  Pittsburg  connect. 

Get  our  Resort,  Hotel,  Golf  and  Sports  Guide 
at  northern  offices,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  or 

W.  E.  CONKLYN.  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 
1184  Broadway,  New  York 


To  the  Tropics 
-  ~\  A  Cruise 


I  rave 
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The    American  '  Express 

Department  Announces 

A  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Under  the  American  Flag 
24    RESTFUL   DAYS  away 
,         from  Winter  in  the  roman- 
tic American  Tropics. 
First  Cruise :   January  27th 
Second    Cruise :  March  10th 
$290  and  upwards 
A»k  for  Booklet 
American  Express  Company 
(    t  American  Express 
K  1  "i  tiers'  {  heque 

1       66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
/   Philadelphia, Boslon.Oiicago.SanFiancisco 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angelej 
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125.000  acre  game  preserve  on 
Georgia  Coast, near  Jekyl  Island. 
Wild  turkeys,  deer,  ducks,  and 
birds  in  abundance. 
Splendid  fishing  and  boating. 
Fine  motor  roads,  magnificent 
scenery,  climate  that  makes 
January  like  June. 
Golf  course  at  club. 
New  clubhouse  open  Dec.  10. 
Rates  upon  request.    Write  for 
free  descriptive  booklet. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 
New  York  and  North,  via  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway.  Address 

J.  L.  Orem,  Mgr. 
Townsend,  Ga.    . 


Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city? 
"Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life — Boule- 
vards— open-air  cafes — parks — excursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Trouville, 
Monte  Carlo,  etc.  It's  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
\Uio  has  himself  "lived  the  life."  Very 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.    Cloth,  280  pages. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50:  Boohdealers  or  Postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      New  York 


"WHERE  TO  GO  THIS  WINTER" 

Don't  make  your  plans  for  the  winter  un- 
til you  have  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet.  Covers  the  whole  outdoor  section  of 
theSouth.  Giveslistsof  Hotels,  Inns,  etc.,  with 
rates.  Full  information  about 
Golf  Links  and  transportation 
facilities-  It  is  free,  address 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Pas- 
senger Agent,  2*34  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
Phone  2214  Madison  Square. 


EUDEBa 

Two  luxurious  24  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  American  steamers  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  tourH  on  the  highest  plane  of 
travi  1  Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also  Tourg  to  South  America, 
Japan  and  China  and  Australasia 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Dept.  e,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
rl      Phila.      C'lii.-auo      8«n  Franclico 
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THE    CLARK  WAY 

IN  TRAVEL 

Meets  Every  Requirement  of  the  Most  Crit- 
ical.   You  are  Sure  to  Come  Again. 

SMALL  GROUPS  UNDER  ESCORT 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Febrnary  and   March*  via   Honolulu   and   Manila 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

January  27,  East  and  West  Coasts 
Independent  tickets — Honolulu,  West  Indies 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,   New  York 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Tour  leaves  New  York 
February  3,  1917.  Visit 
eight  countries,  Falls  of  the 
Iguazu,The  Andes,  Land  of 
the  Incas,  Panama  Canal, 
Cuba,  etc.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  itinerary. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,    84  Journal  Building,    Boston 


Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
Underwoods  one-fourth  to  one-half  manu- 
facturer's prices,  rented  anywhere,  applying 
rent  on  purchase  price;  free  trial;  installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  No. 
125.  TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Est. 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


REAL   ESTATE 


FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  along  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  Rwy.,  at  $15  an  acre  and  up. 
Easy  terms  and  quick  profits.   Mild  climate, 
rich  soil,  abundant  rainfall,    plentiful   and 
cheap  labor.    Convenient  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets, also  to  good    schools    and    churches. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  of  farm 
homes  just  far  enough  South.    Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy. 
Room  527,         Richmond,  Va. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLF  Sketches,  Mono- 
logues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Ma- 
terial, Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills, 
Musical  Pieces.  Entertainments  for  all  occa- 
sions. MakeUpGoods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


HEALTH  SEEKERS.— Modern  ideal  Bun- 
galow. Ideal  Climate.  7  Rooms,  2  Baths, 
Large  Porches,  Beautiful  Trees,  Roses,  Chick- 
en Pens,  Cow  Lot,  Barn,  Grounds  212x188, 
Garage.    $14,000. 

R.  W.  RICE,  Owner 
Tucson,  Arizona 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington.D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Don't  lose  your  rights  to  Patent  Protection. 
Send  for  blank  form  "Evidence  of  Concep- 
tion," Book,  Suggestions  and  Advice  Free. 
Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Registered  Attorneys, 
211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED.  JlOOmontli. 
Government  jobs.  Vacancies  constantly. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  obtain- 
able. FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept. 
S  120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


R  A  IN   A   M   A 


AND      WHAT     I 


IVI  EIAIM 


By  John   Foster  F"t-aser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men, the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defined 
and  real  to  him  who  reads  the  Story."— The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;    by  mail,  $1.85. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
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Poland  by  the  Germanic  kingdoms  as 
a  religion. 

November  19. — Marseilles  is  swept  by  a 
huge  tidal  wave,  as  a  feature  of  one  of 
the  worst  storms  in  the  history  of 
southern  Kranee.  Great  loss  of  lit* ■  is 
m  believed  certain,  altho  telegraphic  con- 
nections are  cut  off  and  prevent  the 
arrival  of  definite  news. 

November  21. — Count  von  Lobell,  German 
Minister  of  the   Interior,  announces  to 


the  I 


russian  Diet  that  no  pari  of  Ger- 


man Poland  will  be  included  in  the  new- 
ly established  kingdom. 

The  shortage  of  sugar  in  Switzerland 
becomes  so  serious,  according  to  con- 
sular advices,  that  the  Government 
has  been  asked  to  institute  sugar-cards. 

The  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  resigns,  because  of 
ill  health,  it  is  understood  at  Berlin 
that  Alfred  Zimmermann  is  to  succeed 
him. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary,  dies  at  Schonbrunn 
Castle,  near  Vienna,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  He  had  ruled  for  sixty- 
eight  years,  many  of  which  were  marked 
by  political  and  social  turbulence, 
accompanied  by  a  long  series  of 
domestic;  and  personal  disasters,  be- 
lieved to  be  unparalleled  in  the  life  of 
a  modern  sovereign.  His  successor 
is  his  grand nephew,  Archduke  Charles 
Francis  Joseph. 

DOMESTIC 

November  17. — John  J.  Enneking,  noted 
landscape-painter,  dies  of  pneumonia  in 
Boston  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
The  German  (/-liner  Deutschland  starts 
for  Bremen  from  New  London,  but  on 
the  way  out  rams  her  convoy,  sinking  it, 
and  causing  the  loss  of  five  lives.  She 
is  forced  to  put  back  for  repairs,  while 
the  tug-owners  start  a  damage  suit,  and 
the  United  States  begins  an  inquiry 
into  the  sinking. 

November  18. — Francis  M.  Lyman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  dies  in  Salt 
Lake  City  of  pneumonia,  aged  seventy- 
six. 

November  19. — Capt.  John  C.  Clark,  said 
to  have  been  the  oldest  clown  in 
America,  dies  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
Uuth  Law,  in  an  obsolete  Curtiss  airplane, 
bleaks  the  American  long-distance  COn- 
tillUOUS-flight  record.  She  Hies  from 
Chicago  to  Hornell,  668  miles,  without 
alighting,  breaking  the  record  made 
seventeen  days  before  by  Victor  Carl- 
strom. 

November  21.  -After  having  the  damage 
of  the  recent  ramming  repaired,  Hie 
German  [/-finer  Deutschland  sails  from 
New   London   by  daylight. 

November  22.  Charles  F.  Hughes  eon- 
cedes  his  defeat  after  the  official  count 
of  ballots  in  California  give  that  State 
i"  President  Wilson,  and  telegraphs 
congratulations  to  the  reelected  Presi- 
dent 

Judge  William   c.  Hook,  of  the  United 
States   District,  Court   ai   Kansas  City, 
announces  his  decision  that  the  Adam- 
son  eight-hour  law  is  unconstitutional, 
■lack    London,   Socialist    and  radical,  and 
oted  American  novelist   of  life  in  the 
dies  of  uremic   poisoning  at    his 
near   Santa    Rosa,    CaL,    aged 


wilds, 
ranch 
forty. 

Formal 
Navj 


announcement  is  made  by  the 
Department  that  $6,000,000  ap- 
propriated in  t|,(.  [ast  Congress  will 
1,1  -pent  on  six  navy-yards.  It  is  also 
rentativelj  planned  to  build  an  island 
111  Neis  V,,rk  harbor  as  a  new  naval 
base. 


The 
Masterpiece 


(Commerce  has  ils  masterpieces  no  less  re- 
nowned than  art. 

Probably  the  greatest  commercial  masterpiece 
<>f  the  ages  is  thai  all-steel  modern  Pegasus 
of  the  rails,   the 

Broadway  Limited 

\\  ith  pendulum-like  regularity  and  accuracy  this 
famous  train  makes  its  daily  run  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  faithfully 
serving  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation. 

Twenty  hours  is  its  time  between  terminals,  and 
its  route  is  the  natural  short  line,  avoiding 
excessive  speed  and  insuring  maximum  comfort. 


I  .vs.  New  York        -         -       2.45  P„ 

"     North  Philadelphia    1.31  l\, 

Ars.  Chicago  -         -       9.45  A* 


I.vs.  Chicago  -        -      12.40  PM 

Ars.  North    Philadelphia      T..">4  A* 

"    New  York        -        -        9.40  A* 


Through  Sleeping  Oars  between  Washington,  Baltimore 
and    Chicago    tire    also   operated    on    this    train. 


m    Pennsylvania  Railroad 


The  Steel  Car  Route 


The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  World 


YouTakeNoRisk 


. 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  >oj 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener- 
edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  w  ithout  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

„  .,    $*^00  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

bent  postpaid.        <^  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  (or  very  strong  beard*. 

Established  1884 
Capacity  6.000  razors  daily 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  713  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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The  Motorist  who  does 

not  stop  to  put  on  Weed 
Tire  Chains  before  driving  over 
wet  -  slippery  -  skiddy  streets   gambles 
with  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others. 

Some  men  would  gamble  with  anything,  from  a 
counterfeit  coin  to  life  and  property  and  all  that  they 
or  others  hold  dear. 

But  at  least  they  gamble  for  some  stake  which  to 
them — if  to  no  one  else — seems  worth  the  gamble. 
They  do  not  risk  their  whole  fortunes  with  only  a  few 
dollars  to  gain. 

Why  then,  if  time  be  precious,  would  they  risk 
all  the  time  allotted  them  here  on  earth,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  moments  of  it  now  ? 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  just  what  some  motorists 
do  when  they  fail  to  stop  to  put  on  Tire  Chains  before 
driving  over  wet-slippery-skiddy  streets.  They  gamble 
their  automobiles,  their  limbs,  their  very  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  others  on  the  road — for  no  more  than  a  little 
of  their  time  to  put  on  Weed  Chains,  the  only 
dependable  safeguard  against  skidding. 

Weed  Chains  for  all  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Tires  are  Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SOLE      MANUFACTURERS      OF      WEED      CHAINS 

AC 


Bridgeport    \<§/   Connecticut 

In  Canada— Dominion  Chain  Co.  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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COTTON'S   MAGICAL   RISE   ENRICHING   THE   NATION 


WHEN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  WAS  BREATHLESS 
with  panic  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914, 
the  cotton-farmer  of  the  South  saw  bankruptcy  and 
poverty  nearer  on    the 


horizon  perhaps  Mian 
many  a  farmer  in  the 
warring  countries.    The 

outlook  was  so  dark 
that,  it  will  be  recalled, 
lio  was  put  in  the  class 
for  relief  by  the  inau- 
guration of  the  "Buy- 
a-Bale"  movement. 
Cotton,  known  as  the 
"king"  of  crops,  was 
dethroned  and  abased, 
and  such  sections  of  the 
South  as  had  planted 
more  diversified  crops 
rejoiced  at  having  saved 
at  least  something.  As 
if  by  magic,  four! ecu 
months  later,  cotton  on 
1  he  New  York  Exchange 
rose  to  twenty  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  not 
"When  will  it  drop'.'" 
but  "Where  will  it 
stop?" 

Financial  writers  and 
Southern  editors  assure 
us  that  King  Cotton  is 
now  restored  to  his 
throne,  and  from  fields 
nodding  drowsily  in 
white  through  the  sum- 
mer he  draws  royal 
revenues,  which  he 
spends  with  royal  pro- 
fusion in  so  many  vari- 
ous channels   thai    his 

spending  inures  to  the  benei  of  the  whole  country.  This  is 
why,  East,  West,  and  North,  everybody  is  interested  in  the 
restoration.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  speaks  of  him  as 
"a  husky  war-bridegroom .  threatening  the  popularity  of  the 
Mar-brides,"  and  tells  us  that  the  •'come-back  of  Bong  Cotton, 
who  two  years  ago  was  a  rank  down-and-outer.  a  hat-in-hand 
beggar  for  dimes  from  charitable  folks,"  lias  been  as  "speotacu- 


OopyrJghted  tq  l  ndorwood  A  Underwood,  Non  v..rk. 

now  \    l\    THE  COTTON-FIELDS 


The  white  flower  Is  said  to  b<  bringing 
one  quarter  billions  of  dollars  in 


Lar  and  interesting  as  his  sudden  fall  was  disastrous."  When 
cotton  sold  in  New  York  for  twenty  cent-  a  pound  or  $100 a 
bale,  this   informanl  goes  oil  to  say,  il    marked  the  bighesl    pric. 

the  staple  has  brought 
on    t  ti  i -   or    any    othi  r 

market  "since  the  <  'ivil 
War  devastated  the 
South  and  mad*  cotton 
worth  any  amount  the 
holder  chose  to  ask." 

Among  the  several 
reasons  back  of  twenty- 
eenl  cotton,  we  are  told, 
are:  first,  that  acreag' 
has  been  smaller  than 
usual  this  year:  second. 
the  boll-weevil  has  prob- 
ably done  more  damage 
than  ever  before.  T 
some  sections  of  the 
cotton-bell  have  had  too 
much  rain  and  others 
have  not  had  enough. 
In  the  meantime,  too, 
a  tremendous  demand 
for  cotton  abroad  and 
at  home  has  developed. 
Another  striking  feature 
has  been  the  bit:  do- 
mestic mill  demand. and 
the     prices     of     cotton 

goods    have    risen    as- 
tonishingly, but  tin  § 
writer     add^     that      tht 

problem  of  "  wheth<  r 
the  advance  in  cotton 
goods  is  (lulling  up  the 

prici        of       cotton,      or 

whether  the  adi  ance  in 
cotton    i-    raising    th» 

prii  •  tin      cotton 

goods.       is       about       as 

possible  oi  solution  a<  the  problem  of  whether  I  gg  or 
the  chicken  came  tirst."  The  European  demand  for  cotton 
is  dear  when  il  is  pointed  out  in  various  quarters  how 
necessary  ail  ingredient  it  is  in  making  ammunition,  and. 
as  a  correspondent  of  /  s  terselj  puts  it.  ""a  bah 
cotton   and   a    barrel   of    alcohol    to    fin  -      •  •  n-indi    gnu    is 

the  formula." 


the  soutti  a  Christmas  present  of  one  an 
the  greatest  prosperity  ever  known 
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IX  THE   EAST 
A  modern  native  of  Kamallah.  Palest  inc.  ai  work  with  a  winding  spindle. 


As  a  further  indication  of  (he  multifarious  uses  of  col  ton, 
tbfe  Boston  Herald  points  to  two  pages  of  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  filled  with  a  •'hare  list  of  articles  made  from  soluble 
cotton  alone.'*  Wo  commonly  think  of  cotton  as  material  for 
clothing,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  but  the  plant  hears  an 
astonishing  variety  of  things  that  the  world  is 
calling  for.  A  few  years  ago  the  South  threw  away 
its  cottonseed,  and  the  stuff  became  such  a  nui- 
sancethal  some  States  passed  laws  prohibiting  the 
dumping  of  it  into  the  streams.  Now  the  lint 
that  adheres  to  the  seed  after  it  is  combed  out 
of  the  filier  is  the  hasic  substance  in  the  manu- 
fad  urc  of  gun-cotton  and  smokeless  powder.  Hut 
this  fiber,  which  consists  of  83  per  cent,  pure 
cellulose,  The  Herald  tells  us,  is  the  base  of  many 
things  besides  explosives,  and.  it  speaks  of  one 
concern  making  64,000  yards  of  artificial  Leather 
a  day  from  cotton  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  that  is 
many  weeks  behind  its  order.-.  Such  "leather" 
not  only  figures  largely  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, but  for  making  trunks,  bookbindings,  shoes, 
furniture,  headwear,  hand-bags,  etc,  and  The 
Herald  adds: 

"Dissolved  cotton,  mixed  with  certain  chemi- 
cals, appears  in  photographic  films,  automobile 
windows,  buttons,  'ivory,'  artificial  silk,  combs, 
knife  -  handles,  etc.  Cottonseed  -  oil  appears  in 
lard,  butterine,  soap,  paints,  rubber,  etc.  The 
seed  itself  is  not  only  used  largely  for  stock  food, 
lull  we  gel  it  in  adulterated  tobacco  and  coffee, 
and  are  lucky  to  find  nothing  worse  there.  And 
l  he  uses  of  t  lie  cotton-stalk  itself  make  a  list  that  is 
rapidly  lengthening." 

According  to  one  expert,  the  most  conservative 
estimates  predict   that  the  South  will  receive  this 

from  cotton  alone  the  enormous  sum  of 
approximately  one  and  one-quarter  billions  of 
dollars,  which  will  give  the  estimate  <l  population  of 
the  South  of  33,000,000  persons  a  per  capita  cotton- 
income  of  $37.88.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is 
b(    I  understood   according  to  this  authority,  when 


we  recall  that  on  September  1  there  were  but  $39.59  per  capita 
of  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  As  a  sign  of 
which  way  the  money  moves,  we  are  told  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  Annalist,  at  Austin,  Texas,  that  the 
building  trades  in  all  the  larger  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  State  are  very  active,  and  that  "besides  the  many 
new  business  buildings  and  manufacturing-plants  that  tire  in 
course  of  erection,  plans  are  now  on  foot  for  still  greater  devel- 
opment along  these  lines."  This  statement  is  corroborated 
by  a  New  York  Evening  Post  correspondent  in  the  same  Texas 
city,  who  says  that  the  banks  of  Texas  are  filled  with  money, 
and  that  many  small  country  banks  that  ordinarily  carry 
deposits  aggregating  $50,000  to  $75,000  now  contain  upward 
of  one-half  million  dollai-s,  and  we  read: 

"As  an  index  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  farmers,  it  is 
stated  b\  automobile-dealers  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  their  business  have  they  been  so  flooded  with  orders  for  cars. 
Even  the  ten  tint -farmers  are  buying  automobiles,  and  the  sale 
of  cars  has  extended  to  hundreds  of  negroes  who  are  either 
tanning  on  their  own  account  or  are  prosperous  renters. 

"Another  interesting  feature  of  general  business  conditions  in 
Texas  is  the  revival  in  land  transactions.  Many  large  ranch 
and  farm  deals  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
it  is  staled  that  many  of  these  big  properties  are  to  be  divided 
and  sold  to  new  settlers. 

"It  is  significant  that  more  cotton  is  being  bought  in  Texas 
this  season  for  export  to  Japan  than  ever  before.  Several 
large  Japanese  houses  have  representatives  in  Austin  and  other 
parts  of  Texas,  all  engaged  in  laying  in  large  supplies  of  the 
staple,  even  at  current  high  prices." 

In  The  Manufacturers'  Record  a  writer  at  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
tells  us  that  the  negroes  will  not  soon  forget  the  fall  of  1910, 
and  that  they  are  "having  as  good  a  time  as  if  it  was  Christmas." 
Every  Saturday  they  come  into  town  by  the  hundreds,  and, 
since  prohibition  obtains,  always  carry  home  a  wagon-load  of 


Courtesy  of  the  Columbia  (S.  0.)  "Keeord." 

—AND  IN   THE    WEST. 
Scene  in  a  North  Carolina  cotton-mill  of  the  modern  Improved  type 
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Courtesy  o£  the  Columbia  (S.  0.)  "  Record. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE   IN   THE   MILLS— A   COOKIXC    CLASS 
Other  welfare-benefits  are  sewing  classes,  recreation-grounds  and  gardens  cultivated  by  the  mill-workers 


something  good  to  eat  instead  of  wasting  their  money  in  saloons. 
Many  of  them  are  buying  furniture  and,  of  course,  much  of 
it  is  far  too  handsome  for  a  cabin  home,  and  he  relates: 

"One  woman  bought,  a  handsome  three-piece  bedroom-suit. 
The  dresser  was  quite  heavy,  and  she  was  very  proud  of  it. 

"Whut  you  gwine  do  wid  dat  furnichure,  nigger?'  asked  a 
man,  a  friend  of  the  family. 

"I  gwinner  put  dat  dresser  out  on  de  front  poach  o'  de 
cabin  till  de  cole  wedder  comes.  Hit's  too  dark  in  de  cabin. 
Hit  won't  show  up  dere.  I  wish  1  could  put  de  bed  out  dar, 
too,  but  you  know  we  cainl  sleep  on  de  front  poach." 

We  hear  of  a  country  negress  who  paid  forty-five  dollars  for 
a  tailored  suit-  and  eight  dollars  for.  a  pair  of  fancy  shoes.  We 
are  told  also  that  automobile-dealers  are  bringing  in  cars  by  the 
dozen,  and  many  farmers  are  discarding  Fords  and  buying 
higher-priced  cars,  while  many  new  Fords  are  being  put  upon 
the  roads  that  are  already  crowded  with  them,  "almost  to  the 
point  of  congestion."  Quite  a  number  of  white  men  are  running 
jitney  buses  to  town  every  Saturday  and  they  are  always  filled 
with  negroes.  They  conn1  from  twenty  miles  away,  paying 
(wo  dollars  for  the  round  trip,  for  our  informant  adds,  "when 
a  negro  gets  money  he  first  buys  something  to  eat,  and  if  the 
weather  is  cold  he  buys  some  clothes,  and  then  he  must  take  a 
ride  on  the  train  or  in  something  else  that  will  run  rapidly." 

As  an  indication  of  the  independence  that  follows  on  pros- 
perity, a  farmer  in  Little  Rock  is  quoted  by  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  as  complaining  that  one  of  his  negro  employees  came 
round  "with  his  pockets  bulging  and  his  head  reared  back  and 
said  he  guessed  he'd  stay  on  the  place  next  year,  but  he  would 
have  to  have  a  riding-plow  so  he  could  take  it  easy  "  The 
farmer  told  him  to  find  a  place  that  suited  him  and  move  there, 
and  "By  George!"  the  farmer  concludes,  "he  said  he  would. 
Just  like  that!     ('an  you  beat  it?" 

The  reason  why  the  negro  cotton-growers  in  Georgia  an  so 
prosperous,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds, 
editor  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record,  is  the  high  price  of  sea- 
island  cotton,  which  is  not  confined,  as  some  suppose,  ex- 
clusively to  the  islands  along  the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  but 
is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  grown  some  distance  inland.  It 
always  commands  a  very  much  higher  price  than  other  cottons. 
While  this  authority  notes  the  great    prosperity  of  the  negroes 


in  the  correspondence  from  Valdosta.  he  points  out  the  peril  thai 
lies  in  their  path  unless  "the  intelligent,  thinking  people  of  Lhe 
South  try  to  develop  among  the  negroes,  as  well  as  among  all 
others,  the  habit  of  thrift  and  saving."  and  lie  adds: 

"Out  of  this  present  rush  of  money  to  the  South  for  cot 'on 
great  good  can  be  accomplished.  Large  expenditures  can  he 
wisely  made  for  improvements  to  farms  and  homes  in  order 
to  make  living  more  comfortable  and  farming  more  profitable. 
Hut  extravagance  should  be  frowned  upon  wherever  il  crop- 
out.  The  South  is  not  yet  oul  of  the  woods.  We  know  not 
what  may  be  before  us.  There  may  come  times  befon  tin 
European  situation  is  cleared  up  when  we  shall  again  have 
to  face  serious  complications  vitally  affecting  all  of  our  business 
interests,  and  especially  cotton." 

Moreover,  Air.  Edmonds  calls  our  attention  to  the  fad 
that  while  some  sections  of  the  South  enjoy  phenomenal  pros- 
perity, others  have  been  so  hard  hit  by  a  short  cotton-crop, 
due  in  part  to  weather  and  in  pari  to  the  boll-weevil,  that  this 
prosperity  is  likely  to  he  spotted,  abounding  in  some  places  and 
entirely  missing  in  others,  and  he  adds  that  this  feature  of 
Southern  life  should  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  business 
men  of  the  whole  South,  "or  otherwise  some  serious  financial 
blunder  may  result." 

One  striking  effect   of  the  South's  year  of  plenty  on  sections 
of  the  country  far  away  from  it  is  revealed  in  press  reporte 
the   wage    increases   of   workers   in   New    England   cotton-niilb 
Dispatches  from  New  Bedford,  Mass..  inform  us  that  on  Novem- 
ber 20  the  Cotton  Manufacturer-'   Association   voted  a    Id  per 
cent,  increase  to  their  33,000  operatives,  to  be  effective  for  a 
period  of  six  months  beginning  December  L     This  is  the  third 
advance  within   the  calendar  year,  and  brings  the  whol< 
within  thai  time  to  271..  per  cent.     Never  before  have  the  mill- 
hands  received   so  grcal   an  inciva-i  .   we  are  told,  and  it   ra  - 
the  total   annual   pay-roll  of  the  mills  from  about   $17,300,000 
to  approximately  $19,000,000. 

THE   SOUTHS   <>\\  \    \ulil 

The   perils   of   prosperity   are   not    overlooked   by   the   South 
itself,  yet,  if  we  survey  the  press  of  the  nine  great  cotton  States, 
that    produce   nearly    three-fourths   of   the   world's   supply,    wo 
find  mostly  a  spirit   of  rejoicing  because  the  South   has  at  1 
come    into    its    own    commercially    and    industrially.     As    the 
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THE    X-RAY  EYE   PIERCING   A    COTTON    BALK. 

The  I'alo  as  a  possible  envelop  for  contraband  is  just  now  subject  to 
science's  visit  and  search  before  shipment  abroad. 


Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  says,  "we  doubl  whether  the 
South  has  ever  witnessed  such  an  era  of  prosperitj  as  n<>\\  pre- 
vails." Everybody  believes  that  cotton  is  up  and  up  to  stay. 
The  fanner  has  been  aided  in  the  price  he  gels  for  cotton  be- 
cause  the  cotton-crop  is  shorter  than  usual  and  the  demand  is 
larger,  and  this  paper  adds: 


"The  weather  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the  size  of  th 
but  not  all  to  do  with  it.  For  the  average  cotton-farmer 
South  has  seen  a  new  light.  He 
has  discovered  that  the  era  of 
'the  new  freedom,'  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  lies  somewhere 
just  beyond  the  goal  which  he 
will  reach  when  he  produces  on 
his  owti  broad  acres  enough 
grain,  and  meat,  and  grass,  and 
cattle  to  supply  the  needs  of 
his  own  family,  lie  has  learned 
at  lasl  that  it  doesn't  pay  to 
devote  all  of  his  attention  to 
cotton.  It  is  his  money-crop, 
and  always  will  be,  but  he  is 
not  as  d(  pendent  upon  il  for 
a  li\  ing  as  he  used  to  be." 

We  are  told  further  Dial  by 
producing  his  own  bread  and 
meal  on  his  own  farm  many  a 
farmer  in  the  South  no  longer 
finds  if  necessary  to  mortgage 
his  cotton-crop  in  order  to  get 
supplies  for  the  summer,  and  the 
result  is  thai   "  hi    i  -  no1   forced 

I     Otier-    \\a  :    I,,   gel]    111      COttOD 

firsl  thing  in  the  fall  and  for 
the  first  price  offered  in  order 
1'"  pa;     bis  del, Is."      We  are  fur- 

i  her  informed  that,  the  cotton- 
mills  of  Hie  Soul  h  were  n<  i  i 
more  pro  perou  -  than  t  hey  are 
to-day,  and  "man  of  i  hem  are 
running  day  and    night.     Mill.-, 
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are  declaring  dividends  this  year."  In  the  same  State,  I  he 
Charlotte  News  says  that  the  present  prices  "ought  to  serve 
as  an  irrefutable  argument  to  the  farmers  that  they  hold 
their  destinies  in  their  hands,"  and  it  points  out: 

'They  can  keep  cotton-prices  up  if  they  use  only  common 
sense  and  discretion,  not,  of  course,  for  any  extended  period  of 
years,  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but  at  a  figure  that  will  guarantee 
to  them  money-making  business  in  the  culture  of  cotton.  They 
can  do  it  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  imperative  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  and  the  surest  way  to  meet  this  condition 
is  by  following  tenaciously  and  unvaryingly  the  policy  and 
principle  of  diversification." 

The  Wilmington  Star  points  out  that  according  to  well- 
informed  cotton-dealers  there  are  several  reasons  for  the  high 
price  of  cotton.  To  begin  with,  the  cotton-acreage  this  season 
was  "35,994,000  acres,  Government  estimate,  the  second  largest 
acreage  on  record,  coming  next  to  the  acreage  of  the  1914  crop. 
The  possibilities  were  for  a  large  crop,  but  the  crop  will  barely 
average  a  third  of  a  bale  per  acre."  We  read  further  that  the 
world's  increasing  needs  for  cotton  constitute  a  very  large 
factor  in  the  situation.  Industries  other  than  cotton-mills 
require  0,000,000  bales  annually.  Consumers  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  high-priced  cotton  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  textiles 
are  more  popular  than  ever  for  clothing,  and — 

"Textile- prices  are  bound  to  keep  pace  with  the  price  for 
the  raw  material,  and,  as  an  instance  of  it,  a  small  merchant 
who  bought  his  col  ton  textiles  in  the  summer  states  that  his 
stock  has  enhanced  $3,000  in  value  over  the  price  at  which  he 
bought  early  in  the  season.  On  some  lines  of  I  ex  files  the 
.  price  is  now  almost  double  the  jobbers'  prices  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season."  ^ 

Only  a  little  time  ago,  says  the  Asheyille  'rimes,  the  cotton- 
fanner  was  "facing  bankruptcy  and  ruin — his  children  were 
taken  from  the  crossroads  schoolhouse  ;aud  put  to  work  in  the 
fields  in  order  to  help  make  the  bare  pittance  necessary 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together."     Now  tho  twenty-cent  cotton 
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means  'independence  for  the  farmers,  ii   means  Lard  times  for 
the  consumer,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  price  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  cotton  goods.  Two  years  ago  it  was  said  thai  the  high 
price  of  cotton  goods  was  due  to  two  causes — short  crops  and 
high  prices;  to-day,  with  fairly  good  cotton-crops  but  still 
higher  prices,  where  will  cloth  go? 

"Twenty-cent  cotton  sounds  like  'war-times' — but  those  war- 
limes  meant  the  laid-waste  cotton-land — no  crops  planted 
and  no  one  to  plant.  Twenty-cent  cotton  to-day— it  comes 
because  of  another  war — war  in  another  land — using  America's 
cotton.  Twenty-cent  cotton  sounds  good  to  the  merchant 
who  expects  a  tremendous  business  season,  and  it  will  mean 
t  he  circulation  of  many  dollars — but  it  also  means  suffering  in  a 
still  larger  number  of  homes." 

In  South  Carolina  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  notes 
that  besides  the  fact  that  cotton  is  high  because  the  South  has 
not  been  able  this  year  to  grow  as  much  cotton  as  the  world  is 
able  to  buy,  there  is  the  second  reason  that  "cotton-futures 
legislation  prevents  the  speculators  from  controlling  the  market 
against  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  people  of  tin 
South  are  at  last  protected  in  this  regard,  and  they  have  abun- 
dant cause  to  be  grateful  that  this  is  true,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  best  thing  about  the  high  price  of  cotton  this  year  is 
that  it  has  come  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  cotton  should  still 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  When  cotton  made  such  a  sensational  rise 
at  the  time  of  the  Sully  campaign  in  1904  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  and  the  advantage  to  the  South  was  very  small. 
Now,  however,  the  merchants  and  the  farmers  are  profiting, 
and  to  a  degree  which  must  bring  great  prosperity  to  the  South 
as  a  whole,  while  saving  from  distress  many  sections  in  which 
there  would  have  been  much  suffering  this  winter  if  cotton  had 
not  brought  the  prices  it  is  bringing." 

This  journal  is  among  those  which  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  henceforth  will  feel  that  the  cotton-crop 
limit  is  to  be  fixt  only  after  they  have  arranged  to  "grow  their 
feedstuffs  for  their  stock  and  taken  care  of  their  own  tables  as 
far  as  possible."  Then  the  Greenville  News  says  that  the 
"stage  is  all  set  for  a  great  cotton-acreage  next  year,"  and  it 
advises  its  readers: 

"Make  cotton  the  money-crop.  Raise  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  But  remember  that  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
earned,  and  that  the  raising  of  foodstuffs,  the  plan  of  'living  at 
home,'  results  in  dollars  saved.  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to 
got  many  dollars  for  his  cotton  if  he  must  straightway  spend  all 
of  those  dollars  for  bacon,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  corn,  meat,  flour, 
and  meal?     Consider,  also,  the  coming  of  the  boll-weevil." 

Iti  Georgia  the  Atlanta  Constitution  recalls  that  "five  years 
ago  the  universal  verdict  was  that  if  the  South  could  enter 
upon   another   period    of    ten-cent    cotton,    conditions    in    that 
section    would    be    revolutionized."     Since    then    the    farmers 
there  have  very  largely  paid  their   mortgage   indebtedness,  but 
instead  of  being  in  an  era  of  ten-cent  cotton  have  entered  upon 
an  era  of  twenty-cent  cotton,  and  it  is  the  belief* of  this  journal 
that    the  "average  price  for  the  next    few  years  at   least    will 
range  between  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  the  pound,   .   .   .   regard- 
less of  the  duration  of  the  war  abroad."     This  means  that  everj 
business  interest  in   the  South     that   of  the  railroads,   manu- 
facturers, industries  of  all  sorts,  and  every  line  of  merchandising 
and   of  commercial   enterprise,    including  farmers-    is  just    now 
entering  upon  an  era  of   prosperity  "the  like  of  which  had  never 
had  its  counterpart   in  any  section  of  the  country."      But  just 
because  such  good   things  are  in   store.  The  Constitution    warns 
its  readers,  the  result    "might    easily    prove  disastrous   were   the 
farmers  of  the  South  to  hazard  all  upon  the  wobbly  hopes  of  a 
bumper  harvest   of  twenty-cent   cotton."     Turning  to  develop- 
ment  in   other   lines,    we   are   reminded    that    the   farmers,    the 
hiisiness   man     tradesfolk,    and    financiers   of    the    North    and 
Northwest  are  giving  more  and  more  concern  to  the  development 
«f  the  South,  and  in  increasing  numbers  are  looking  to  that 


seel  ion  as  a  held  for  "fortune  and  happiness,  for  the  building  of 

homes  and  new  business  enterprises, ""therefore  the  thing  for  the 

South   to  do  is  to  show  that  it    is  not  a  one-crop  country,  and 
this  journal  adds: 

"For  instance,  if  we  raise  the  hogs,  new  packing-houses  will 
be  built  here;  if  we  raise  the  cattle,  we  shall  not  ne(d  tor  market- 
ing facilities  for  our  beef,  butter,  and  by-products.  This  section 
has  been  proved  to  be  splendidly  adapted  to  the  live—took 
industry:  and  the  great  need  is  the  fostering  of  that  busini 
and  the  raising  of  feedstuffs  upon  the  major  portion  of  our 
acreage  given  over  in  the  pasl  to  cotton,  and  henceforth  make 
cotton  a  crop  of  secondary  consideration." 

Other  Georgia  journals  that  urge  the  necessity  for  diversifi- 
cation of  crops  are  the  Athens  Herald  and  the  Columbus  Ledger, 
which  says  that  while  the  price  of  cotton  is  high  the  fact  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  grain  and  live  stock  are  also  high,  and  the 
farmer  who  happens  to  be  in  the  boll-weevil  section  should  not 
lose  courage,  for  the  grain-crop  and  live-stock  farming  can  be 
made  just  as  profitable  as  cotton.  The  danger  of  cotton-specu- 
lation is  signalized  by  the  Atlanta  Journal,  which  quotes  Mr. 
Fuller  E.  Callaway,  "a  successful  cotton-manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, and  banker,"  as  saying  that  the  menace  is  that  "through 
speculation  on  the  cotton  exchange  a  large  part  of  the  profits 
realized  on  this  year's  cotton-crop  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
South."  He  does  not  fear  speculation  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  farmers,  but  by  "business  and  professional  men."  who 
can  not  "resist  taking  a  little  flier  now  and  then."  To  this 
statement  The  Journal  subjoins  the  remark  that  "the  man  who 
plays  with  fate  on  a  feverish  market  is  risking  disaster  for 
himself,  and  furthermore  is  involving  the  common  interests  of 
the  South."  "A  great  Christmas  is  in  sight,"  exclaims  the 
Savannah  Press,  which  points  out  that  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  South  is  one  "in  which  the  small  cropper  shares  as  well 
as  the  landlord."  and  it  adds: 

"The  negro  who  runs  a  twenty-five-  or  fifty-acre  farm  on 
shares  is  splitting  the  riches  of  the  harvest  season  fifty-fifty  with 
the  merchant  or  other  landowner  who  has  been  supplying  him 
during  the  past  year.  This  carries  the  money  directly  into  the 
country.  It  has  resulted  in  farmers  and  others  accumulating 
cash  in  larger  sums  than  they  had  ever  hoped  to  get  it  in  the  past. 
It  has  made  some  of  them  reckless  in  their  expenditures  and 
profligate  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  wasted  the  results 
of  their  labors.  Negro  farmers  are  buying  automobiles  who 
were  content  a  year  ago  to  ride  in  an  ox-cart,  or.  at  best,  in 
a  new  red  buggy  behind  a  $150  mule.  Colored  farmers  are 
coming  to  town  and  buying  forty-dollar  suits  of  clothes  and 
six-dollar  shirts.  They  are  like  children  to  whom  some  good 
fairy  has  paid  a  visit,  leaving  unexpected  and  unlooked-for 
treasure." 

The  Press  also  warns  against  the  danger  that  next  year  the 
farmers  will  plant  cotton  "to  the  fence  corners."  and  UTJ 
diversification  of  crops,  and  also  that  the  farmer  remember  that 
while  this  is  a  full  and  fat  year  in  the  South,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  lean  years  that  are  sure  to  come.  Hut  in  the 
view  of  the  Savannah  Morning  .Y<  </>  there  is  some  danger  that 
with  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  againsl  planting  of  cotton, 
farmers  ma\  incline  to  give  it  up  altogether,  and  ii  quo 
Mr.  W.  II.  II.  Tift,  of  Tifton  County,  as  expressing  the  hope 
that  farmers  will  not  stop  planting  cotton  in  Tifton  County,  for 
S.")(M).(HX)  is  invested  there  in  a  compress,  gins,  warehouses,  and 
other  appliances,  the  value  of  which  almosl  entirely  depends 
upon  the  bringing  in  of  the  annual  cotton-crop.  The  boll- 
weevil,  which  is  considered  a  discouragement  to  the  farmers,  is 
recognized  by  this  journal  as  a  menace  that  may  very  properly 
make  Georgia  farmers  do  a  lot  of  thinking,  but  "if  they 
panicky  and  decide  that  cotton  can  not  be  produced  at  all  in 
weevil  territory  and  so  quit  plaining  it.  the  State  will  soon  be 
in  the  dumps,  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  tirst  few  months  of  the 
war-period."  According  to  Tin  Morning  News  the  Georgia 
tanner's  program  should  be: 

"To  learn  all  he  can  about  how  to  light   the  weevil,  and  to 
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grow  cotton  in  spite  of  the  pest;  and  then  to  raise  other  crops 
in  increasing  quantities  from  year  to  year,  building  up  his  land 
by  crop  rotation  and  the  cattle  industry.  Let  him  become  more 
prosperous  with  cotton  as  one  of  his  crops,  despite  the  weevil." 

In  the  way  of  statistics  on  the  cotton-crop,  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  informs  us'  that  counties  which  have  heretofore  pro- 
duced from  $300,000  to  $500,000  worth  of  cotton  are  now 
growing  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  worth,  and  it  tells  us  that 
from  reports  concerning  Burke  County,  which  adjoins  Richmond 
on  the  south,  the  indications  are  that  the  cotton-crop  alone 
will  yield  over  $3,500,000,  while  the  cottonseed-crop  will  add 
an  enormous  volume  to  the  total  output.  We  are  further  in- 
formed that  this  crop  has  been  made  on  the  most  economical 
basis,  and  the  farmers  have,  in  addition  to  conserving  their  own 
resources,  grown  a  huge  total  of  products  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption. Consequently,  they  will  have  to  expend  only  an 
ordinary  amount  for  the  heavy  staple  groceries  and  similar 
goods  which  really  produce  no  revenue  to  those  handling  them, 
and  this  journal  adds: 

"This  means  that  most  of  the  farmers  who  come  to  town 
will  be  prepared  to  buy  furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  and  even 
luxuries  in  the  way  of  household  furnishings,  automobiles,  and 
other  things. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  situ- 
ation here,  and  a  statement  is  made  that  the  farmer  will  be  an 
.important  buyer  throughout  the  country  this  year,  and  especially 
in  the  big  farming  States.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  come 
under  this  category,  and  they  are  rated  high  in  corn  and  hay 
production,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  amount  of  cotton 
grown." 

In  Alabama  we  hear  from  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  that 
that  State  has  got  to  raise  cattle,  hogs,  grain,  beans,  peas,  and 
the  like  at  any  cost,  for  then  what  cotton  it  raises  will  be  net 
profit,  and  it  calls  our  attention  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Hirsch,  a 
Texas  banker,  who,  in  the  October  number  of  The  Nation's 
Business  (Washington),  says  that  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
overplanting  of  cotton  in  the  South,  a  campaign  was  planned  in 
that  month  to  last  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  we  read: 

"The  agricultural  colleges,  the  agricultural  field  -  forces, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and,  above  all,  Southern 
newspapers,  will  bend  every  energy  toward  a  continuance  of  the 
safe  and  successful  methods  of  the  last  two  years.  The  success 
or  failure  of  this  campaign  now  depends  u*pon  the  unselfish 
cooperation  of  Southern  farmers.  We  are  at  a  turning-point 
'  in  the  economic  history  of  the  South.  Are  we  to  go  forward  or 
back?     The  answer  lies  with  the  Southern  farmers." 

When  cotton  went  to  twenty  cents  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  the  Mobile  Register  remarked  that  "bumper  crops 
always  bring  low  prices,  and  low  prices  for  cotton  or  any  other 
crop  mean  depression  for  the  farmer,"  therefore  it  urges  the 
Southern  farmer  not  to  increase  the  acreage  in  cotton,  but  to 
cut  it  down,  and  this  journal  adds: 

' '  Our  cotton-lands  do  not  average  half  a  bale  an  acre.  They 
could  be  made  to  average  two  bales  an  acre  if  properly  fertil- 
ized and  cultivated.  This  fact  should  be  taught  day  in  and  day 
out  to  the  cotton-farmers,  and  they  should  be  shown  how  and 
where  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  raise  more  grain  and  hay,  more 
hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle.  When  this  is  done,  when  our  cotton- 
growers  are  shown  that  they  can  make  more  money  with  this 
sort  of  farming  than  they  can  by  raising  cotton  alone,  they  will 
be  the  richest  farmers  in  the  world." 

When  we  advance  into  Mississippi,  we  hear  from  the  Vicks- 
burg  Herald  that  since  the  boll-weevil  came,  tho  an  old  topic, 
crop  diversification  has  been  taught  as  never  before  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  demonstrators  and  experts,  and 
by  agricultural  colleges,  newspaper  editors,  and  the  lesson  of 
experience.  Advice  has  been  dispensed  ad  nauseam,  according 
to  this  journal,  and  yet  has  influenced  many  to  wholesome 
departures  from  bh<  one-cotton  crop,  Uni  "all  such  tendencies 
have  been  mon  ,,,  |,.s.  counteracted  bj  irrepressible  backward 
swings  to  cotton  upon  any  apparent   relaxation  of  boll-weevil 


visitation  and  by  every  recurrence  to  a  high-price  level."  The 
result  is  that  the  agricultural  procession  in  the  cotton  States 
has  been  kept  in  a  to-and-fro  diversification  movement  with^ 
however,  a  "consistent  advance  toward  larger  grain  and  forage 
crops  and  stock  raising."  At  present,  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say,  progress  in  this  direction  is  threatened  by  exceptionally 
high-priced  cotton,  while  promoted  by  a  remarkable  drift  of 
needed  negro  labor  to  the  North.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the 
operation  of  the  causes  stated,  especially  the  high-priced  cotton 
factor,  says  The  Herald,  can  be  considered  only  speculatively, 
but  the  question  of  effects  is  being  discust  by  many  and  is  well 
treated  in  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Carpenter,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  in  The  Progressive  Farmer,  where  he  observes: 

"The  present  high  prices  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  that 
prevail  in  Arkansas  offer  many  of  our  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  the  credit  system  that,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
will  mean  an  independence  for  the  future.  Bankers  and  mer- 
chants report  an  unprecedented  business,  and  by  using  a  little 
economy  and  care  in  the  handling  of  their  money  a  great  many 
of  our  farmers  can  enter  1917  oh  a  cash  basis,  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  burden  of  high  credit  prices.  However,  in  talking 
with  country  merchants  one  hears  the  statement  rather  fre- 
quently these  days  that  'Our  people  can't  stand  prosperity. 
Many  of  them  are  buying  things  they  should  not  buy,  and  by 
the  first  of  the  year  they  will  have  spent  all  their  money  and  be 
making  crop  notes  to  purchase  their  supplies.'" 

The  Vicksburg  Herald  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  Cleveland 
(Miss.)  'Enterprise,  which 'is  published  in  the  heart  of  a  section 
where  the  rains  and  boll-weevil  did  not  prevent  a  good  crop  of 
cotton,  and  The  Enterprise  is  reported  as  saying: 

"A  blind  and  sublime  faith  in  the  future  is  all  well  enough, 
but  dreams  are  crumbling  every  day  and  year,  and  the  roseate 
visions  indulged  for  the  future  do  not  always  materialize. 
There  is  more  of  the  speculative,  more  of  the  gamble,  more  of 
the  dream  in  next  year's  crop  than  in  any  other  that  was  ever 
to  be  planted  in  this  country.  And  yet  that  hope,  that  purpose, 
and  that  enthusiasm  that  obtains,  particularly  in  the  delta,  has 
possest  our  people  until  the  young  men  are  seeing  visions  and 
the  older  ones  are  dreaming  dreams.  ...  At  least  it  will  prove 
suicidal,  in  our  opinion,  to  fail  to  make  oats,  corn,  and  hay, 
hog  and  hominy,  taters  and  'lasses." 

A  very  different  story  is  told  in  northeast  Mississippi,  accord- 
ing to  the  Vicksburg  Herald,  where  counties  in  the  same  parallel 
as  Cleveland  have  been  as  badly  devastated  by  the  weevil  as 
southwest  Mississippi  was  eight  years  ago.  It  quotes  the 
Columbus  Index  from  that  section  as  saying: 

"The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  for  the  people  to  observe 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  their  affairs  and  to  plant  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  food  crops.  .  .  .  Plant  now!  Get  a  few  hogs, 
and  chickens,  and  turkeys,  a  cow  or  two,  and  go  to  work.  Others 
have  won  out  in  the  boll-weevil  fight,  and  so  can  we.  Plan 
for  the  necessities  of  your  own  life  and  home  first.  Get  to  work 
— that's  the  thing!  You  must  not  lie  down  or  give  up  in  the 
face  of  a  misfortune  like  the  present.  This  section  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  is  not  going  to  fail  now." 

A  noteworthy  statement  of  the  Meridian  Star  is  that  great 
danger  for  the  Southern  farmer  lies  in  the  present  high  price  of 
cotton,  in  which  "but  a  comparatively  few  producers  are  being 
benefited,"  because  it  may  easily  tempt  him  to  abandon  diversi- 
fication and  return  to  that  single-crop  system  which  did  so 
much  to  hold  the  South  back  in  former  years.  This  journal  goes 
on  to  say  that  farmers  should  remember  that  the  high  price  for 
cotton  this  year  is  due  to  abnormal  causes:  "first,  the  com- 
paratively short  crop;  and,  secondly,  the  demand  for  the  staple 
based  upon  the  desire  of  England  and  France  to  keep  cotton 
away  from  Germany,  at  least  during  the  progress  of  the  war." 
Therefore,  The  Star  urges  that  the  Southern  farmer  should  stick 
to  diversification,  securing  first  foodstuffs  for  family  and  stock, 
and  putting  the  balance  of  his  acreage  to  cotton,  if  he  must 
have  a  gamble,  for  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  "raising  cotton  on  a 
large  acreage  under  boll-weevil  conditions  is  quite  as  much  of 
(Continued  on  i>tiO'    l.r>7l) 
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NOTES  OF  PROTEST  TO  GERMANY  are  sent  by  the 
American  Government  in  the  "alleged  effort"  to 
protect  the  Belgian  people,  says  the  Socialist  Milwaukee 
header,  biit  "it  is  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  American 
people  who  are  being  starved  by  the  looters  feeding  the  European 
War."  The  same  sentiment  is  exprest  by 
some  other  journals,  regardless  of  political 
leaning,  who,  as  The  Leader  puts  it,  seek  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs, 
especially  wheat,  to  the  Allied  countries, 
because  "the  war-profit ers"  have  sent  so 
much  American  wheat  abroad  that  the  con- 
sumer is  being  impoverished  and  small  wheat- 
dealers  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  A  poll  of 
175  newspapers  in  the  United  States  by  the 
bakers'  organization,  The  Leader  informs  us, 
shows  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  embargo 
measures  that  "would  starve  the  war  and 
feed  America."  It  is  apparent  that  the 
country  will  be  stirred  by  discussion  of  the 
embargo  question,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  spectacular  struggle  in  Congress,  writes  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.)  as  he  notes  that  even  before 
Congress  convened  Representative  Fitz- 
gerald, of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
announced  his  purpose  to  introduce  an 
embargo  bill.  Embargo  legislation,  this 
informant  tells  us,  is  supported  chiefly  by 
the  representatives  of  city  constituencies, 
which  are  consumers,  not  producers,  of  food- 
stuffs, and  by  representatives  who  favor 
retaliatory  measures  against  Great  Britain. 
Then  there  is  a  demand  from  localities 
sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Powers  for  the  extension  of  the  embargo 
on  war-munitions.  Opposition  to  the  embargo  conies  from 
the  agrarian  constituencies,  which  are  reveling  in  war-prices 
•iiiil  from  localities  that  sympathize  strongly  witli  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  The  attitude  of  the  solid  South  is  an  important 
factor,  we  learn  further,  because  Southern  Congressmen  object 
to  any  disposition  to  include  cotton  in  the  embargo.  In  a 
statement  to  the  press  Representative  Fitzgerald  is  quoted  in 
part  as  follows: 

"1  favor  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs.  Two  reasons  impel  me  to 
favor  such  legislation.  It  is  the  most  effective  weapon  in  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  over  her  unwarranted,  out- 
rageous, and  indefensible1  black  list  of  American  merchants. 

"The  embargo  should  be  imposed  for  purely  domestic  reasons. 
The  prices  of  foodstuffs  have  reached  levels  that  are  bringing 
wide-spread  distress  to  tin1  country.  Many  thousands  of  our 
people  are  suffering  from  the  Lack  of  the  necessities  of  lite. 
Wholesale  prices  in  many  commodities  are  less  abroad  to-da\ 
than  they  were  a  year  ago;  here  t lit1  retail  prices  have  advanced 
alarmingly." 

The  bos  Angeles  Tribune  (Prog.)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "the  first  duty  of  government  is  tin1  welfare  of  its  own 
people,"  and  it,  reminds  us  that  we  do  not  refrain  from  drastic 
measures  to  exclude  plagues  from  this  country,  because  the 
employment  of  extraordinary  methods  is  justified  by  the  argu- 
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HE  URGES  A  FOODSTUFFS    EMBARGO. 

"  Of  what  profit  is  it  if  our  foreign 
trade  is  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds 
while  our  people  are  brought  to  the 
verge  of  starvation  by  it  ?  " — Repre- 
sentative John  J.  Fitzgerald. 


ment  that  if  a  deadly  epidemic  were  to  gain  a  foothold  here, 
it  would  cause  suffering  and  loss  of  life,  and  this  journal  add-: 
"We  venture  the  prediction  that  unless  radical  action  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs,  now  proceeding  at  a  rate 
that,  presently  will  strip  the  country  of  its  supplies,  the  early 
months  of  the  coming  year  will  behold  bread 
riots  in  American  cities.'*  Again,  the  Chey- 
enne Wyoming  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  that  if 
the  unregulated  and  unrestricted  export  of 
wheat  and  flour  continues  to  force  up  prio 
the  condition  of  the  masses  will  force 
President  Wilson  to  take  a  stand  for  an 
embargo.  Why  an  embargo  is  talked  of. 
the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  points  out.  is  be- 
cause, compared  with  last  year,  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  corn  production  of  374,- 
000,000  bushels,  worth,  at  the  present 
market  prices,  about  $300,000,000,  and 
it  adds: 

•Wheat  is  less  by  o04.000.000  bushels, 
worth  about  SI, 000.000.000.  Oats  show  a 
loss  of  300.000.000  bushels,  worth  SI  "»().- 
000,000.  The  potato  crop  is  short  70.000.01M) 
bushels,  worth  S100.000.000.  Apples  are 
short  9,000,000  barrels,  worth  about  $30.- 
000,000.  Sweet  potatoes,  beans,  tomato* 
cabbage,  and  everything  in  the  vegetable 
line  are  also  short  crops,  so  that  both  in 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables  there  i<  a  com- 
parative shortage  of  supply." 

If  we  add  to  this  shortage  the  incn 
export  of  foodstuffs,  especially  cereals  am! 
canned  goods,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
we  have  an  index  to  tin  price  -it nation 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  shortage  by  speculators 
and  those  in  a  position  to  control  the  mar- 
kets, a  practise  that  has  existed  "ever  since 
man   began   to   buy  and   sell."  and  we  read: 

"A  short  crop,  therefore,  under  present  world  conditions, 
does  not  mean  ruin  to  the  farmer,  but  it  does  mean  hardship 
to  the  wage-earner,  and  he  is  beginning  to  squirm.  Last  year 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  farm  value  of  all 
agricultural  products  marketed,  including  live  stock,  at  more 
than  ten  billion  dollars.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
loss,  as  shown  above,  of  $1,500,000,000  in  only  the  few  article- 
mentioned,  the  total  farm  value  will  probably  be  much  greater 
than  ten  billion  dollars.  That  is  the  farmer's  end  of  it.  But 
what  about  the  consumers  who  an-  paying  the  higher  price- 
without  any  increase  in  their  earnings?  This  is  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  great  labor  unrest  and  of  the  embargo  imm- 
inent    if  we  Leave  out  those  actuated  solely  by  war-sympathii 

We  have  charged  Woodrow  Wilson  with  many  things,  remarks 
the  Milwaukee  Fret  Press  (Ind.  .  and  it  wonders  whether  it 
must  charge  him  'with  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  armies  of  the 
Kntenti  Allies  at  the  expense  of  the  stomachs  and  pocketbooks 
of  the  American  people."  ami  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Rep. 
insists  that    something  must   be  done,   for  "if  th<'  prices  of  food 

can  not  be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,  it  will  become 
necessary  to  forbid  exportations,  or  at  least  to  regulate  them." 
Another  advocate  of  an  embargo,  the  editor  of  the  West   Palm 

Beach    Tropical   Sun      Dem.  .    adopts    the   crusader   method   of 
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sending  an  editorial  broadside  to  newspaper  editors  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  text  of  which  is  whether  it  is  "more 
patriotic  to  feed  the  European  War  and  to  starve  America 
than  it  is  to  starve  the  war  and  feed  America." 

Turning  now  to  the  dailies  adverse  to  the  embargo  proposal, 
the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  says  that  little  has  been 
advanced  to  show  that  we  are  in  danger  of  running  short  of 
food.  We  may  have  to  pay  more  for  what  we  have  to  eat,  but 
we  shall  eat  our  own  products 
and  pay  the  high  prices  to  our 
own  producers,  and  it  adds  that 
the  money  will  remain  among  us 
and  continue  to  contribute  to  our 
•own  prosperity.  As  to  the  mo- 
tive of  retaliation,  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  says  that  "the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pro-German  and 
anti-British  support  for  the  food- 
embargo  proposal  will  force  a 
foreign  issue  which  is  very  likely 
to  place  the  Administration  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal,  what- 
ever its  view  otherwise'  might 
be."  To  adopt  an  embargo  as  a 
reprisal  against  Great  Britain, 
observes  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  would  be  "utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  neutral 
obligation,"  and  it  accuses  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  of  gross  exaggeration 
in  contending  that  "many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  own 
people    are    suffering    from    the 

lack  of  the  necessities  of  life."  Notwithstanding  the  high 
prices,  we  are  told  by  this  financial  authority,  "there  is  less 
of  that  kind  of  suffering  than  in  ordinary  times,  and  far  greater 
means  of  mitigating  it,  because  of  the  steady  employment  of  the 
people  at  unusually  high  wages."     It  adds: 

"The  Congressman  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
our  people  if  he  thinks  this  kind  of  talk  will  appeal  to  them. 
On  account  of  relative  shortage  of  some  of  the  crops  this  last 
season  food-prices  are  high,  and  there  is  reason  for  economizing 
and  avoiding  the  enormous  waste  of  our  food-supplies  which 
is  so  common.  There  is  also  reason  for  protest  against  some  of 
the  combinations  of  middlemen  for  putting  prices  at  an  abnormal 
level.  At  the  Grangers'  Convention,  at  Washington,  represent- 
ing, it  is  said,  a  million  farmers,  a  resolution  of  protest  has  been 
unanimously  adopted  against  this  embargo  scheme,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  get  little  support  in  Congress.  As  some  of 
the  Grange  officers  are  quoted  as  saying,  it  would  discourage 
the  farmers  in  making  that  extension  of  production  which  the 
President  urged  in  addressing  their  convention,  and  keep  up  a 
high  level  of  prices  in  the  future.  There  is  no  such  condition 
as  would  justify  the  proposed  embargo,  and  is  likely  to  be  hone." 

That  the  farmers  as  a  class  should  be  opposed  to  an  embargo 
on  foodstuffs  is  quite  natural,  we  are  advised  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  (Rep.),  for  the  high  prices  of  farm-products  are 
"wholly  due  to  the  tremendous  exportations  resulting  from  the 
needs  of  the  nations  at  war."  An  embargo  would  mean  an 
immediate  loss  to  the  farmers,  and  what  is  more,  the  immense 
sums  of  money  that  are  coming  into  this  country  in  payment 
for  agricultural  products  would  cease,  so  that  the  restraint  of  this 
trade  would  undoubtedly  have  an  adverse  influence  on  trade 
conditions  in  this  country  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  great  wage-earning 
classes,  are  feeling  the  burden  of  high  prices  to  the  extent  of 
"serious  deprivation,  many,  perhaps,  to  the  point  of  actual 
suffering,"  and  this  journal  considers  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem 
that  confronts  Congress,  one  thai  calls  for  the  highest  order  of 


THE  MENACE. 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean 


intelligence,  for  "the  genuine  dangers  of  the  embargo  as  a 
remedy,  and  they  are  many,  must  be  carefully  weighed  against 
jts  benefits."  The  arguments  for  an  embargo  advanced  by 
Representative  Fitzgerald,  says  the  Seattle  Times,  are  "ingeni- 
ous, but  will  not  awaken  any  particular  enthusiasm  in  the 
West,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Even  if  Great  Britain  would  consent  to  relax  her  blockade 
regulations  in  order  to  obtain  American  food,  in  itself  a  de- 
cidedly questionable  proposition, 
where  would  the  West  profit? 
This  section  has  nothing  to  ship 
to  European  neutrals  and  the 
Central  Powers  save  food-prod- 
ucts. Were  an  embargo  placed 
on  the  export  of  these,  who 
would  benefit  from  an  opening  of 
the  German  markets  if  England, 
under  pressure,  weakened  her 
blockade?  The  East  might,  but 
the  West  most  certainly  would 
not.  Furthermore,  if  we  can  not 
supply  the  Allies  without  reduc- 
ing our  own  stocks  to  an  undesir- 
able degree,  we  certainly  could 
not  supply  both  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers." 

As  to  the  rise  in  prices  in  food- 
stuffs, this  journal  reminds  us 
"that  retail  prices  of  nearly 
everything  made  in  the  East  and 
bought  in  the  West  also  have 
advanced  alarmingly,"  and  the 
"Seattle  mother  who  has  to 
purchase  shoes  and  clothing 
for  a  growing  family  can  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  that 
statement." 

The  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.)  thinks  that  if  an  embargo  is 
imposed  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  two  reasons,  it  not  only  ceases 
to  be  a  weapon  against  the  black  list,  but  even  insures  its 
maintenance.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  provoke  other  retalia- 
tory measures,  for  it  can  not  be  repealed  in  response  to  an 
expression  of  willingness  to  abolish  the  black  list*  since  the 
purely  domestic  reasons  would  presumably  still  remain;  and 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  thinks  the  proposed  em- 
bargo would  be  foolish  in  itself,  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  us, 
and  it  adds: 

"The  high  price  of  wheat  is  having  its  natural  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  sowing  of  winter  wheat  over  the  widest  possible  area. 
The  spring-wheat  States  and  all  other  grain-raising  communities 
will  be  under  the  same  influence,  and,  with  normal  weather  con- 
ditions, we  should  next  year  harvest  the  largest  grain-crop  in 
our  history.  And  we  should  in  the  long  run  tend  to  lose  rather 
than  gain  by  artificial  obstructions  to  the  free  movement  of 
commerce,  which  might  easily  lead  to  retaliatory  action.  We  are 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain  for  supplies  of  wool  and 
plantation  rubber,  for  example.  We  have  actually  imported 
some  wheat  from  Canada,  and  we  had  much  better  endure  for 
a  few  months  the  hardship  of  grain  prices  unreasonably  high 
than  to  engage  in  an  embargo  war,  or  discourage  our  farmers  from 
extending  the  grain  area.  And  there  is  as  much  reason  for  an 
embargo  on  cotton  as  on  wheat." 

Another  opponent  of  the  embargo  is  the  Florida  Times-Union 
(Dem.),  which  says  that  "if  it  should  depress  the  price  of  wheat, 
leaving  that  of  other  products  as  high  as  ever,  it  would  be  the 
grossest  case  of  robbery  of  a  class  that  has  yet  been  practised, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,"  for  "if  it  succeeded,  it  would 
compel  the  farmer  to  pay  for  his  double-priced  shoes  with  half- 
price  wheat."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  maintains 
that  no  one  can  stop  for  as  long  as  ten  minutes  to  think  about 
an  embargo  without  seeing  that  it  is  an  immensely  complicated 
subject,  and  it  is  confident  that  "the  more  it  is  discust  the 
slower  will  Congress  be  to  act." 
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THE   STAR    BOARDER. 


-Bradh-y  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


MORE  IN  THE   PAY-ENVELOPS 

OUR  WAR-FED  PROSPERITY  and  the  higher  cost  of 
living  are  held  jointly  responsible  for  the  large  wage- 
increases  which  are  being  announced  every  day — the 
employers  have  more  money,  the  workers  need  more.     Wage 
advances,  says   The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New 
York),   "are  an  absolute  necessity"   and   "an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  the  work  people,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  great  J-ise 
iu  prices  the  purchasing  power  of  a  given  sum  of  money  is  so 
very  much  less  than  formerly." 
And,  it  continues,  "where  huge 
profits  are  being  enjoyed,  as  is  so 
notoriously  the  case  in  the  steel 
trade,  it  would  be  abhorrent  to 
every  sense  of  fair  dealing  not 
to  let  the  wage-earners  share  in 
the   prosperity."      The   steel   in- 
dustry can  not  supply  the  clamor- 
ous demand  for  its  product,  and 
for  this  product,  as   The  Boston 
\  iirs  Bureau  notes,  it  is  getting 
"on   an   average   about   00   per 
<vnt.  more  per  ton  than  only  a 
year  ago."     This  has  its  bearing 
on   the  news  of  the  $20,000,000 
just    added   to   its   annual   pay- 
roll by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,     and     the     similar 
actions    of     independent    steel- 
makers.  Cotton-goods  prices,  t  he 
same  Boston  editor  observes, "  are 
at  undreamed-of  altitudes."  And 
i"   almost  every    New    England 
cotton-mill   town  the  operatives 
BOT    getting    10   per  cent,    more 
pay  this  week  than  they  did  last. 

No  less  significant  is  tin-  story  of  how  the  president  of  one  of 
New  \  ork's  great  trust  companies  did  some  of  his  own  marketing 
recently  and  was  struck  with  the  enormously  high  prices  of 
'•vorything.  So,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  he  suggested 
an  investigation  which  resulted  iu  the  discovery  that  the  cost 
of  living  had  increased  just  31   per  cent.     Whereupon  the  com 
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THE    STAFF   OF   LIFE. 
— Batchclor  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


the  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks,  and  the  news  dispatches  tell  of 
increasing  wages  for  workers  of  all  trades,  and  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  Steel  Trust  advance  affects  250,000  men,  and, 
as  several  editors  note,  it  is  the  third  10  per  cent,  raise  of  the 
present  year.  The  successive  advances  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  mean  that  its  employees  are  getting 
37  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  in  August,  1915,  while  their 
working-days  are  shorter.  Silk-mills  near  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
have  followed  up  an  earlier  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  with  one  of 
10  more.  Some  30,000  workers  employed  by  the  American  Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers'  Association 
are  to  get  wage-increases  of  from 
35  to  40  per  cent.,  and  non-mem- 
ber manufacturers  are  expected  lo 
follow.  The  Edison  Company  and 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
of  New  York  have  devised 
schemes  for  paying  their  work- 
ers the  same  percentage  on  their 
quarterly  wages  that  stockhold- 
ers receive  in  dividends  on  their 
stock.  The  Westinghoux  Elec- 
tric Company  reports  a  12  per 
cent,  increase.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad's  less  highly 
paid  workers  get  a  5  per  cent. 
wage-raise.  New  York  State 
glove  manufacturers  are  to  give 
their  Fulton  County  workers 
from  4  to  25  per  cent,  more  than 
they  have  been  getting.  It  was 
recently  announced  in  Chicago 
that  twenty-five  business  con- 
cent were  putting  an  addition- 
al $10,000,000  per  year  into  the 
pay -envelops  of  their  100,000 
employees.  Some  35.000  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Woolen  Company  get  a  10  per  cent. 
raise.  Others  sharing  in  this  wide-spread  distribution  of  pros- 
perity are  rubber-workers  in  Rhode  Island,  cement-workers  in 
\.  u  Jersey,  coal-miners  in  Kentucky,  cotton-mill  operatives  in 
Qeorgia,  potters  in  Ohio,  tanners  in  Pennsylvania,  plow-makers 
in  Indiana,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  employees  in  Colorado,  lum- 


pany  decided  to  add  31  per  cent,  to  most  of  their  employees'  bermeu  in  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  explosives- 
monthly  salaries,  the  payments  to  continue  as  long  as  the  present  makers  in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
high  prices  prevail.  Oklahoma,  and  the  scattered  employees  of  the  Adams,  Wells 
The   trend   toward   wage-raising   is   almost  universal,"   as  Fargo,  and  Western  express  companies. 
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RAILROAD   INSOLVENCY   VANISHING 

SUBSTANTIAL  CHEER  for  the  railroads,  according  to  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  New  York  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
42,000  miles  of  railroad  that  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  a 
year  ago  are  now  either  solvent  or  on  the  threshold  of  solvency. 
Statistics  published  by  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  in  October,  1915, 
and  cited  in  these  pages,  showed  that  one-sixth  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  capitalization  of 
about  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  was  then  being  operated  by 
receivers.  But  now  the  leading  organ  of  railroad  finance  con- 
siders it  "safe  to  say  that  the  end  of  1916  will  see  the  bulk  of 
these  railroads  prepared  to  resume  their  independent  existence, 
free  from  the  trammels  of  the  courts  and  out  of  the  toils  of 
creditors."  Owing  to  legal  formalities  the  receiverships  may 
not  be  entirely  wound  up  by  the  close  of  the  year,  "but  at  the 
most  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  short  while  before  the  properties 
will  be  definitely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts."  To  quote 
The  Chronicle  further: 

'As  evidence  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  that  respect, 
there  is,  besides  the  Wabash  reorganization  of  last  year,  first 
of  all  the  present  reorganization  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
R.R.  The  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  originally  part  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  completed  its  reorganization  as  an 
independent  company  early  in  the  year.  The  Western  Pacific 
R.R.,  another  of  the  unfortunates,  is  also  on  its  feet  again. 

"  Rehabilitation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  will  also  be  an  ac- 
complished fact  within  'a  short  time.  This  week  there  has  been 
submitted  the  reorganization  plan  of  another  large  railroad 
system,  namely,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 

"Two  other  Southwestern  properties,  namely,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  have  also  passed  into 
the  hands  of  receivers,  the  latter  only  quite  recently,  and  its 
mileage  (1,852  miles)  is  additional  to  the  42,000  miles  operated 
by  receivers  last  year;  reorganization  plans  for  both  these  com- 
panies are  expected  in  the  early  future.  Then,  also,  the  fore- 
closure sale  of  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  Pl.R.,  which 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  has  just 
been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Mobile. 

' '  A  lengthy  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
R.R.,  which  has  long  been  in  the  custody  of  the  courts,  was 
submitted  two  weeks  ago.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.R. 
was  sold  at  foreclosure  on  October  30,  and  purchased  by  Kubn, 
Loeb  <fe  Co.  and  Blair  &  Co.  as  reorganization  managers.  The 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  luckily  was  able  to  readjust  its  finances 
without  a  receivership,  and  the  Western  Maryland  is  now  also 
being  helped  out  of  its  difficulties  by  amicable  arrangement." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  The  Chronicle  admits,  we 
have  the  recent  receivership  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  with 
its  2,500  miles  of  track.  "  But  this  step,  too,  was  taken  to  facili- 
tate reorganization,  and  brings  nearer  definite  readjustment  of 
the  company's  affairs."  Concerning  the  broader  significance  of 
the  facts  already  stated,  the  same  authority  goes  on  to  say:  . 

"This  restoring  to  solvency  of  embarrassed  railroad  properties 
is  a  vital  and  an  encouraging  and  assuring  fact  in  the  situation. 
Added  strength  is  given  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  whole 
country  by  the  restoration  to  health  of  these  ailing  members. 
As  convalescence  of  the  embarrassed  companies  is,  one  after 
another,  assured,  the  railroad  prospect  should  steadily  brighten; 
and  with  present  traffic  and  revenues  expanding  it  should  be 
possible  soon  to  advance  railroad  credit  again  to  a  point  where 
iIk  investment  capital  needed  for  the  proper  development  of 
United  States  railroads  will  be  readily  obtainable." 

The  only  cloud  that  casts  a  shadow  across  this  brilliant  pros- 
pect, concludes  this  financial  journal,  "is  the  attitude  of  that 
certain  class  of  railroad  employees  which  has  recently  compelled 
the  abject  surrender  of  Congress  to  its  demands  and  secured 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  which,  if  sustained  by  the  courts, 
will  enormously  increase  the  expenses  of  the  railroads  at  a  time 
when  prices  for  railway  material  and  supplies  are  rising  to  pro- 
hibit ivr  figures  Tn  other  words,  the  Adamson  Law  is  seen 
as  the  onlj   remaining  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  era  of  golden 


prosperity  for  the  railroads.  For  "inflated  prices  for  material 
will  disappear  with  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the  burden  of  wag';s 
kept  unreasonably  high  by  statute,  in  response  to  the  clamor 
of  a  class,  can  not  be  shifted,  and  will  remain  to  permanently 
cripple  unless  the  courts  defeat  the  attempt." 


RAILROADS   INVITING  A   NEW   YOKE 


THE  RAILROADS,  which  not  so  long  ago  fought  un- 
compromisingly against  every  extension  of  Federal 
control  over  their  affairs,  are  now  asking  the  National 
Government  to  take  over  the  entire  task  of  regulation  which  it 
now  shares  with  the  forty-eight  State  Governments.  This 
fact  stands  out  as  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  initial  hearings 
before  the  Newlands  Committee,  a  joint  Congressional  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  broader  problems  con- 
nected with  the  railroads  and  other  public  utilities.  This 
investigation,  predicts  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  "is  likely 
to  prove  the  most  important  industrial  inquiry .  ever  held  in 
the  United  States."  The  first  witness  heard  was  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Thorn,  counsel  for  the  railway  executives'  advisory  committee. 
In  the  course  of  direct  testimony  and  cross-examination  Mr. 
Thom  made  it  clear  that  the  railroads  would  welcome  the 
following  changes:  Assumption  of  the  entire  power  and  duty  of 
regulation  by  the  National  Government;  Federal  incorporation; 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  railroad  commission,  with  regional 
commissions  taking  over  the  duties  of  local  investigation  now 
performed  by  the  field-examiners  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prescribe  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates; 
and  exclusive  power  in  the  Federal  Government  to  supervise 
issues  of  railroad  securities.  The  railroads,  says  Mr.  Thom, 
now  "accept  the  view  that  regulation  is  a  permanent  and  endur- 
ing fact  of  government  in  America,"  but  they  wish  the  regula- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  one  supreme  authority  rather  than  by 
forty-nine  conflicting  ones. 

Despite  their  present  exceptional  prosperity  as  reflected  in  their 
net  earnings,  explains  Mr.  Thom,  the  railroads  are  facing  con- 
ditions which  may  prove  disastrous  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
country  as  a  whole;  and  he  even  suggests  that  the  impairment 
of  railroad  credit  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  companies 
to  build  the  new  mileage  and  rolling  stock  needed  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  country's  freight  form  the  basic  cause  of  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.  Private  capital,  he  argues,  will  not 
undertake  the  necessary  new  construction  while  the  railroads 
are  handicapped  and  their  earning  power  made  problematical  by 
the  conflicting  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  the  various  State 
legislatures,  and  by  the  equally  conflicting  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  various  State  railroad 
and  public  service  commissions.  If  the  nation  is  not  to  be 
crippled  by  a  straight-jacket  of  inadequate  transportation 
facilities,  he  affirms,  the  railroads  will  need  a  new  investment  of 
$1,500,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  And  the  reform 
most  likely  to  reassure  investors  in  railroad  securities  and  to 
bring  forward  the  new  Capital  required,  Mr.  Thom  seems  to 
believe,  is  the  national  incorporation  of  all  railroads  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  railroad 
business  of  the  country,  he  points  out,  is  now  interstate,  and 
most  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  is  done  incidentally,  mainb 
with  the  same  equipment  and  the  same  operating  service. 

So  immense  is  the  field  to  be  covered  by  the  Newlands  in 
vestigation,  and  so  many  the  theories  and  solutions  that  wil 
be  offered  at  the  hearings,  that  we  will  not  attempt  in  this  articl 
more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  case  for  Federal  control.  "I 
something  is  not  done,"  Mr.  Thom  assured  the  committee 
"Government  ownership  will  come  and  Stato  control  of  all  sort 
will  cease."     To  illustrate  the   injustice   of  present  conditioi 
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WORKING  OVERTIME. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  PosJ  Dispatch. 


PREPAREDNESS. 

-Greene  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 


FIRST    RESULTS    OF    THE    ADAMSON    LAW. 


he  cited  the  recent  case  in  which  the  New  York  Central,  which 
has  not  over  twenty  miles  of  line  in  Illinois,  was  taxed  $600,000 
by  that  State  as  a  condition  to  the  issue  of  certain  securities. 
Asking  why  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the 
others  through  which  the  road  runs  could  not  with  as  much 
reason  exercise  the  same  rights,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"If  they  did,  commerce  as  a  whole  would  be  most  onerously 
burdened.  If  they  did  not,  then  their  own  commerce  must 
help  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  tax  placed  upon  the  road  by 
the  State  of  Illinois,  contrary  to  their  views  of  the  justice  of 
such  a  tax." 

"We  appeal  to  you,"  he  said  to  the  commissioner,  "for  credit 
to  enable  us  to  move  our  cars  faster,  to  double-track  our  lines, 
and  to  enlarge  our  freight-yards." 

In  order  to  finance  railroad  proi>erties  under  present  condi- 
tions, he  proceeded,  stock  should  be  able  to  return  6  per  cent, 
on  the  investment  and  pass  3  per  cent,  to  surplus.  But  at 
present  "only  thirty-nine  railroads  with  47,363  miles  of  tracks 
could  qualify  under  this  test,"  and  "one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  with  a  mileage  of  185,219,  could  not  be  financed  on  any 
such  basis." 

Senator  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  and  of  the  joint  committee  which  bears  his 
name,  is  reported  as  agreeing  with  Mr.  Thorn  that  the  railroads 
should  be  incorporated  under  the  Federal  Government,  while 
Representative  Adamson,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Newlands 
Committee,  opposes  Federal  incorporation.  But  the  idea  of 
the  railroads,  replies  Mr.  Thorn,  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  State  rights: 

"Of  course,  where  the  local  laws  are  inconsistent   with  the 
Federal   law,  the    State   would    have   to  give  way.     My  plan 
\  would   not   affect    State    taxes,  Jim    Crow   laws,  and  crossing 
regulations." 

Mr.  Richard  Olney,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  testified  before  the 
committee  that  there  is  no  constitutional  or  other  legal  bar  to 
I  ho  Federalization  of  the  railroads.  The  arguments  on  the 
other  side  are  still  to  be  heard. 


LETTING    ROUMANIA   MPAY  THE    PRICE " 

KING  FERDINAND  of  Roumania  not  long  ago  said 
that  he  and  his  people  were  looking  forward  "soberly 
and  seriously"  to  the  problems  confronting  them,  "but 
with  the  certainty  that  our  sacrifices  will  not  be  in  vain  and  that 
ultimate  victory  must  and  will  be  the  inevitable  end.  In  the 
achievement  of  this  aim  the  people  of  Roumania.  from  the 
Throne  to  the  lowest  peasant,  are  willing  to  pay  the  price." 
To-day  Roumania  is  paying  the  price  in  the  conquest  of  her 
Wallachian  and  Dobrudjan  territories  by  the  Teutons  and  the 
perilous  plight  of  her  main  army.  Not  only  that,  but  her  allies 
are  letting  her  pay  the  price,  as  our  editorial  writers  n 
wondering  the  while  if  the  nation  on  the  Danube  is  to  suffer 
the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Servia.  Some,  like  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  think  "little  sympathy  need  be  wasted  on  a  nation  like 
Roumania,  that  goes  into  the  war  merely  for  what  it  can  make 
out  of  it,  if  it  turns  out  to  have  guessed  wrong."  Others  note 
the  situation  in  Greece,  where  King  Constantino's  refusal  to 
help  the  Allies  is  leading  to  coercive  acts  on  their  part  and 
renewed  protests  on  his,  and  conclude  with  the  New  York 
Commercial,  that  if  Roumania  is  conquered,  as  "seems  likely," 
then  "the  King  of  Greece  will  be  fully  justified  in  the  attitude 
he  has  taken,  that  Greece  should  stay  out  of  the  war  because  the 
Germans  are  winning  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  treat  a  belliger- 
ent Greece  as  they  have  treated  Servia  and  Roumania." 

The  "rights  of  the  little  nations."  of  which  "so  much  was 
heard  when  Belgium's  neutrality  was  violated."  seem  to  th<- 
Indianapolis  News  "to  have  little  to  do  with  the  campaign  as 
planned  by  general  headquarters."  As  far  as  the  Entente 
Allies  are  concerned — 

"The  belief  persists  that  their  chief  concern  is  success  on  the 
Somme  and  north  of  Monastir.  Are  they  willing  to  let  Rou- 
mania pay  the  penalty  for  advance  in  these  regions?  So  it 
seems  at  present.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  true,  it  would 
discount  English  and  French  assurances  of  protection  to  the 
weaker  states." 

And  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  siniilarlv  reflects 
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upon    Kouinania's  fate  as  one  of   the   small  belligerents   in   a 
great  war: 

"Belgium  made  a  gallant  fight  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  performed  an  incalculable  service  for  the  Entente  Allies. 
She  was  crusht  by  the  Germans,  and  the  feeling  has  been,  and  is, 
that  her  allies  were  unable  to  save  her.  Servia  and  Montenegro 
were  alined  with  the  Entente,  and  are  still  fighting,  but  they 
are  to-day  practically  without  domain.  Perhaps  the  great 
Powers  with  which  they  are  joined  in  arms  couldn't  prevent  the 
overrunning  of  their  countries.  When  the  Roumanians  entered 
the  war,  neutral  observers  naturally  felt  that  they,  adequately 
supported  by  the  Russians,  British,  and  French,  would  make 
some  dent  in  the  positions  of  the  Central  Powers;  but,  instead 
of  that,  they  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  suffering  the  fate  of 
Belgium,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Rou- 
manian King  issued  a  public  plea  to  his  allies  that  they  should 
riot  allow  his  land  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Belgium.  It  is  now  a 
question  whether  that  very  catastrophe  is  not  going  to  overtake 
them.  It  is  really  little  wonder  that  the  Greek  King  is  not  eager 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies.  If  they  are  to 
present  a  balanced  account  to  this  and  future  generations,  they 
have  yet  a  great  deal  to  do  for  the  little  nations  that  have  fought 
with  them.  Will  they  do  it?  It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  little 
nations  have  not  always  fared  well  by  the  terms  of  peace,  after 
having  spent  their  blood  and  treasure  in  common  cause  with 
great  Powers." 

Roumania's  case  is  held  by  the  Springfield  Republican  to  be 
"hopeless  unless  Russia  can  with  belated  energy  bring  enough 
force  to  save  something  from  the  wreck."  That  Russia  means 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  help  her  neighbor  and  ally  is  shown 
by   I  his  statement  by  General  Brussiloff,  which  appears  in   the 


London    Times    correspondence     from    Russia's     Southwestern 
front : 

"Roumania  is  now  feeling  for  the  first  time  the  pressure  of 
the  war  and  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  but  Roumania  must  realize 
that  her  defeats  are  but  incidents  in  the  greater  campaign, 
for  behind  her  stands  great  Russia,  who  will  see  to  it  that  her 
brave  little  ally,  who  has  come  into  the  war  for  just  cause,  does 
not  ultimately  suffer  for  her  daring  in  espousing  the  cause  for 
which  we  are  all  fighting. 

"I  can  speak  with  authority  when  I  state  that,  from  the  Czar 
down  to  thte^common  soldier,  the  united  sentiment  of  Russia  is 
that  Roumania  should  be  protected,  helped,  and  supported  in 
every  possible  way.  The  Roumanians  must  feel  faith  in  the 
great  heart  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people,  and  must  know- 
also  that  in  the  effort  we  make  to  save  them  this  sentiment 
is  a  dominant  factor,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  our 
own  self-interest  to  protect  our  left  flank." 

"Labored  explanations  of  why  the  Entente  Allies  allowed 
another  small  nation  to  fall  victim  to  the  strategy  and  strength 
of  the  Central  Empires  can  not,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Post, 
"detract  in  any  degree  from  the  credit  Teuton  efficiency  must 
derive  as  a  consequence  of  this  latest  demonstration."  Our 
editors  are  waiting  for  a  counter-move  of  the  Allies  before 
estimating  the  results  of  the  Teuton  campaign  against  Rou- 
mania. Yet  "one  thing  stands  out  now,"  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  sees  it: 

"Von  Hindenburg  has  put  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  doubt 
by  a  single  stroke  that  should  have  been  anticipated  by  his 
opponents — and   was  not." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


We  should  not  wish  to  live  in  Berlin,  altho  potato-*  are  selling  for  less 
there  than  in  Providence. — Providence  Journal. 

I\  the  reorganization  of  Europe,  if  it  ever  comes,  Belgium  would  prob- 
ably like  to  become  an  island. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Pkobably  we  shall  never  rim  for  President  :  but,  if  we  ever  do  we  shall 
hurry  to  shake  hands  with  Hiram  Johnson. — Dallas  News. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  fighting  in  the  Drama  region,  near  Monastir, 
should  be  conspicuous  in  the  theater  of  war. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mk.  Bryan  may  find  that  he  can  lead  the  donkey  to  water,  but  that  he 
can't  make  him  drink. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Adamson  Law  got  the  Hook. — ■ 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

Armies  of  Balkan  Powers  ought  to  be 
healthy — they  retire  early  and  often. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Republican  leaders  will  vouch  for  the 
quality  of  the  California  lemon  crop. — 
Seymour  <Ind.)  Republican. 

England  wishes  Charles  T.  of  Austria 
a  reign  as  pleasant  as  that  of  her  own 
Charles  I. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  farmer  used  to  pray  for  dollar 
wheat;  now  he  lets  the  consumer  do  the 
praying. — Paterson  Press-Guardian. 

Under  existing  political  conditions  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  demon  nun  to 
keep  his  spirits  up. —  Washington  Post. 

Th&  way  prices  keep  going  up  makes 
one  wish  that  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  invented  gravitation  he  had  made  it 
a  lit  t  le  stronger. — Indianapolis  News. 

They  say  that  the  new  ruler  of  Austria  is  democratic,  so,  of  course,  he 
need  expect  no  congratulations  from  Mr.  Hughes  until  the  official  count 
i-  reported.     Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  parcel  post  is  so  cluttered  up  with  mail-order  pianos  that  the 
farmers  don't  seem  to  have  a  chance  to  send  any  butter  and  eggs 
direct  to  the  consumer.- — Boston  Transcript. 

The  brotherhoods  rest  confidently  on  the  proposition  that,  however 
wise  the  directors  and  stockholders  may  be,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
run  a  locomotive  between  two  given  points. —  Washington  Star. 

"Millions  of  dollars  lost  on  the  election,"  says  a  New  York  paper. 
Which  is  merely  a  pessimistic  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  were  won  on  the  election. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

If  you  were  a  strike  organizer  or  a  walking  delegate  and  had  a  big  plan 
to  paralyze  a  great  industry  and  the  bosses  came  along  and  voluntarily 
raised  wages  all  along  the  line,  wouldn't  it  make  you  mad? — New  York 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  DONKEY  SEEMS  HUNGRY  FOR  MORE  TERRITORY. 

What  the  reversed  election  map  reveals  in  shadow. 


It  is  now  the  House  of  Perhapsburg. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

At  any  rate  nobody  can  ever  accuse  the  King  of  Greece  of  carrying  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  American  and  Mexican  conferees  could  probably  reach  an  agree- 
ment if  they  wouldn't  drag  in  the  subject  of  Mexico. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  "  buy-a-bale-of-cotton  '.'  movement  these  days  would  have  to  be  prose- 
cuted among  millionaires  exclusively. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Maybe  all  those  Illinois  women  voted  for  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Republican  chairman  was  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. — Dallas  News. 

The  railroad-strike  danger    that  the  President  drove  away  appears  to 

have  had  a  return  ticket. — Boston  Herald. 

A  ukelele  is  a  mandolin  with  a  press- 
agent. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Prohibition  movement  is  intended 
to  be  a  dry-cleaning  process. — Christian 
Home  and  School  (Erie). 

Sometimes  a  River  of  Doubt  turns  out 
to  be  only  the  old  familiar  Salt  River. 
— Milwaukee  Journal. 

President  Wilson  wants  "just  ire 
with  a  heart  in  it."  A  backbone  is  also 
essential.  —  Toledo  Blade. 

Ik  Miss  Rankin  has  the  last  word  in 
The  Congressional  Record,  we  hope  she 
speaks  early. — Columbus  Citizen. 

Berlin    sees    an     advantage    in    the 

evacuation  of  Monastir,  but   only  after 

its  evacuation. —  Wall  Street  Jour  mil. 

The  Germans,  according  to  their  own 

admission,   conquer  only  places  of  the  highest  strategical  importance  and 

lose  only  positions  of  no  strategic  value. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

All  the  railroads  are  going  to  get  together  to  fight  the  Adamson  Law, 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  a  law  or  just  something  passed  by  Congress. — 
Detroit  News. 

I.\  1926  they  will  probably  speak  gently  of  the  good  old  days  when  Hour 
was  only  ten  dollars  per  barrel  and  shoes  cost-  but  thirty  dollars  a  pair  — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  war  has  doubled  the  cost  of  building  navy  vessels  in  America 
tiical  Britain  not  only  finds  them  expensive  to  build,  but  even  more  s< 
to  keep  up.-  Philadelphia  North  American. 

GERMANY  is  said  to  intend  soon  to  create  an  independent  kingdom  out  o 
Lithuania,  also.  This  equals  the  generosity  of  Artemus  Ward,  who  con 
tributed  to  the  war  all  his  wife's  relations.-    St.  Louis  Star. 

That  heavy  demand  for  cents  nickels,  and  dimes,  which  is  embarrassin 
the  mint  managers,  looks  mighty  queer  in  these  days  of  unparallole 
prosprrltj  What  do  you  suppose  people  can  get  for  such  coins? — Indiai 
niiiilis  News, 
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THE   THREATENED   DISRUPTION   OF   THE   ENTENTE 


THE  PALL  OF  SILENCE  which  has  shrouded  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Boris  Stunner  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia  is  now  beginning  to  lift,  and  it  is  possible  to 
glean  a  little  information  about  what  seems  to  have  been  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  crisis  of  the  war.  That  well-informed 
Socialist  paper,  the  Berner  Tagwacht,  states  that  Stunner 
was  dismissed  because  he  had  negotiated,  and  almost  con- 
summated, a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  But  for 
the  dramatic  and  unexampled  intervention  of  the  Russian 
people  through  their  representatives  in  the  Duma,  Russia,  we 

are  told,  Mould  now  be 
out  of  the  war,  or  even 
in  the  war  again  on  the 
other  side.  What  effect 
this  would  have  had  on 
the  military  situation 
may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  startling  suggestion 
that  Russia  would  thus 
desert  allies  who  came 
into  the  war  more  or  less 
on  her  account  loses 
some  of  its  strangeness 
when  we  reflect  that 
Russia  has  a  curious 
habit  of  changing  sides 
in  the  middle  of  a  war. 
Frederick  the  Great  in 
the  Seven  years'  War 
had  Russia  ties)  for  an 
enemy,  then  as  an  ally, 
and  then  again  as  a  foe, 
while  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars  Europe  never 
quite  knew  from  day  to 
day  w  hether  theC/.ar  w  as 
fighting  for  or  against  the 
French.  Some  power- 
ful inducement .  however, 
must  have  been  held  out 
to  tempt  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  to  contemplate  such  a  step  in  the  twentieth 
century;  just  what  it  was  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  gather 
from  the  German  press  the  direction  in  which  it  lay.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Berlin    Vossisch<   Zeitung  recently  wrote: 

'Let  us  do  away  with  Germany's  foreign  policy  as  regards 
Russia,  for  the  only  serious  cause  for  disagreement  is  regarding 
Constantinople,  unless  Russia  wishes  to  secure  the  destruction 
of  Turkey.  Gerinanj  has  no  intention  of  turning  Turkey  into 
an  Australia,  but  only  wishes  her  to  continue  as  a  State,  and 
to  protect  her  against  aggression.  We  will  do  our  share  in  help- 
ing her  get  rich,  but  we  can  not  secure  that  end  by  ourselves, 
and  we  are  ready  to  consent  to  every  one  taking  part  in  strength- 
ening Turkey  as  an  economic  force,  so  that  the  Sublime  Forte 
may  have  an  open  door  for  everj  one.  Russia's  whole  problem 
IS  how  to  expand  economically,  and  she  must  send  her  goods 
to  Turkey.  What  does  she  need  Constantinople  for?  It'  she 
does,  we  are  at  cross-purposes,  and  there  can  be  no  possible 
agreement." 

Tin  Berlin  organ  summed  up  by  holding  out  l lit  promise  to 
Russia  of  the  economic  control  of  Constantinople  without  tin 
actual  possession  of  tin    city — a   proposal   thai   might    tempt  a 


BONIS  STURMER, 

The  Russian  Premier,  who  would 
have  made  peace  witli  Germany,  inn 
failed  and  was  dismissed. 


practical-minded  autocracy,   but    hardly  likely  to  appeal 

strongly  to  the  mystical  Russian,  as  it  does  not  restore  to  Chris- 
tianity thai  venerated  shrine  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  These  hint-  regarding  Constantinople 
were  evidently  not  overwell  received  by  the  Russian  press,  for 
we  find  the  Petrograd  Novoyt   Vremya  saying: 

"The  question  of  the  fate  of  Constantinople  will  !»■  settled 
without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  the  Germans,  and 
they  had  better  accustom  themselves  to  this  idea.  Articles 
about  the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople  are  onlj  a  symptom 
of      the      extraordinary 


nervousness  with  which 
the  German  papers  throw 
themselves  first  to' one 
side,  then  to  another,' 
seeking  for  some  ray  of 
light  or  issue  from  this 
predicament.  Tin1  Ger- 
man public  must  be 
comforted  with  fantastic 
hopes,  so  they  speculate 
as  to  the  possibility  of 
joint  action  of  Germany 
and  Russia  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Straits,  i  \  i  a 
at  the  price  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  must 
be  caused  in  Constanti- 
nople circles.  You  see, 
they  are  disposing  of 
Turkish  property  with- 
out consulting  the  Turks. 
And  the  single  object  of 
all  this  is  to  inspire  Rus- 
sia with  suspicions  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  British 
policy!" 

The  terms  offered  to 
Boris  Stunner  1>\  Gott- 
lieb \  on  JagOW  are  stated 
to  have  been  received  by 
the  Berner  Tageblatt,  one 
of  the  strongest  pro-Ger- 
man organs  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Tageblatt 
claims  inspiration  from  ' 
the  German  offer: 

"Russia  is  to  abandon  its  aspirations  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  Balkans  and  for  the   possession  of  Constantinople.     In  re- 
turn the  Dardanelles  are  to  be  opened  for  it-  merchantmen  and 
war-ship-  in  so  far  as  it    respects  the  continuance  of  Turk< 
an  ally  of  the  Central  Powers. 

"The  financial  side  of  the  question  is  to  be  settled  bj  a  mutual 
renunciation  of  claims  for  indemnity. 

"Russia    i-   to   receive   that    pari   of  Bukowina    am 
(ialicia    in    which    the   Ruthenians    predominate.      It    i-    to 
Molda\  ia  from  Roumania. 

"Russia  i-  to  cede  a  certain  part  of  Courland  and  Lithuania 
to  Germany.  Armenia  i-  to  g<>  to  Russia,  and  Russia  is  to 
have  a  (m'  hand  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"Turkey  is  to  be  indemnified   through   th<    ^acquisition  of 
Egypt.     Egypt   i-  to  be  conquered,  via    the  land-route,  b 
Turkish-German-Austrian  army,  and  th<    S        Canal  i-  to  be 
put    under   the  control  o\'  tin    Central   Power-,   as   a    means 
holding  England  in  check 

"In  case  Russia  should  nol  b.  in  a  position  further  to  fulfil 
its  financial  obligations  to  Brand  .  it  i-  advised  simply  to  repu- 
diate   tins,    debt-  to  France  and  to  depend  in  the  future   upon 


GOTTLIEB    \  ON   .1  \<.<>\\ 

The  Kaiser's  Foreign  Secretary,  «  ho 
offered  Russia  peace  and  resigned 
when  1 1 i  —  effort  ended  in  failure 


competent  sources."  and  thus  details 
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the  German  money-lender,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  stronger 
I  han  the  French." 

With  the  intervention  of  the  Duma,  supported  by  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  Marine,  the  negotiations  fell  through,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Premier  and  the  German  Foreign  Minister  have  been  rele- 
gated by  then*  respective  sovereigns  to  private  life.  Comment 
in  the  Russian  press  may  be  said  not  to  exist,  for  most  of  the 
Petrograd  papers  consist  of  little  more  than  head-lines  and  blank 
spaces;  the  Allied  press,  too.  has  been  singularly  discreet,  and 


A  SURE  METHOD. 


Russian  Finance  Minister  (to  Peace) — "You  go  forward, 
child.  Then  John  Bull  will  come  to  his  senses  and  give  me  the 
money  I  need."  — Ncbctspaltrr  (Zurich). 

the  Daily  Chronicle's  remarks  are  typical  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  London  papers.     It  says: 

"The  fall  of  Premier  Stunner  was  due  to  criticism  on  two 
grounds — first,  the  disorganization  of  the  Russian  food -supply; 
secondly,  the  alleged  attempt  to  promote  a  patched-up  peace. 
Regarding  the  latter  criticism  we  can  only  say  that,  whatever 
the  facts  may  have  been,  the  history  of  the  past  ten  days  has 
shown  that  the  Duma  and  the  Army  are  entirely  against  such 
a  peace,  and  have  the  same  conviction  regarding  the  need  of  a 
decisive  victory  as  England  and  France." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  thus  greets  the  new  Premier: 

"  Mr.  Trepoff's  appointment  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  crown, 
the  people,  the  Government,  and  the  Duma  in  a  determination 
to  carry  the  Avar  to  a  victorious  issue.  Mr.  Trepoff  stands  in 
the  public  mind  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  at  all  costs. 
.  .  .  To  those  who  have  watched  current  opinion  in  Germany 
for  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  quite  evident  that  strong 
hopes     ere  built  upon  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  Russia." 

Some  editors  see  a  proof  of  these  peace  negotiations  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Roumania,  where  Russian  support  has 
a  conspicuously  inadequate,  a  state  of  affairs,  they  argue, 
which  would  be  natural  were  Russian  statesmen  expecting  an 
early  peace.  Added  to  this,  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  remark  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  thai  be  might  find  it  necessary  to 
ma  emenl  to  the  members  in  secret  session,  and  coupled 

;i  the  retiremenl  of  Messrs.  Stunner  and  von  Jagow,  they 
consider  thai  the  case  is  fairbj    proved.     En  further  confirmation 

proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
lid  not  take  place  until  Germany  was  convinced  that 


Russia  was  obdurate.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  these  views, 
the  Aery  vehemence  of  Russian  official  denials  is  curiously  sug- 
gestive. In  our  last  issue  we  quoted  two  emanating  from  Petro- 
grad; here  is  one  given  out  by  the  Russian  Legation  in  Bern, 
in  answer  to  the  statements  of  the  Berner  Tagwacht  and  the 
Berner  Tageblatt.     It  runs: 

"The  Swiss  newspapers  are  repeating  news  spread  by  the 
German  press  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
peace  in  Russia.  It  is  even  pretended  that  negotiations  have 
been  opened.  These  rumor,s  are  completely  false,  and  it  can 
only  cause  astonishment  to  see  the  neutral  press  lending  itself 
to  the  propagation  of  such  news.  The  news  originates  with 
journals  among  which  the  wish  is  undoubtedly  the  father  to 
the  thought." 


IRELAND'S   GREAT   OPPORTUNITY 


a 
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E  GO  INTO  OPPOSITION,"  said  Mr.  Redmond, 
at  Waterford,  when  he  formulated  his  "demands" 
upon  the  Government  for  immediate  action  in 
Ireland.  A  sympathetic  article  in  the  London  New  Statesman 
deals  faithfully  with  Mr.  Redmond,  and  tells  us  that  an  attitude 
of  opposition  at  Westminster  is  unnecessarjr,  as  Ireland  has  a 
unique  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  Irish  government  of  Ireland 
at  once  if  only  representative  Irishmen  will  get  together  and 
decide  just  what  they  want.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
has  said  as  much.  Meanwhile,  says  this  Socialist  weekly,  Mr. 
Redmond's  "demands"  are  not  demands  at  all,  but  very  sensi- 
ble suggestions  which  should  be  immediately  received: 

"It  must  be  realized  that  in  relation  to  Irish  opinion,  Mr. 
Redmond  was  never  so  much  of  a  moderate  as  he  is  now.  His 
so-called  demands  are  really  suggestions.  Certain  things  ought 
to  be  done;  unless  they  are  done,  Sinn  Fein  will  keep  the  upper 
hand,  to  the  detriment  of  recruiting.  These  things  include  the 
release  of  the  untried  prisoners  of  the  Rebellion,  the  political 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  now  in  penal  servitude,  the  removal 
of  power  from  the  Ascendency  group  in  Ireland,  and  immediate 
preparations  for  bringing  the  Home  Rule  Act  into  operation." 

After  discussing  these  suggestions  in  some  detail,  The  New 
Statesman  proceeds  to  consider  the  views  of  Mr.  Duke,  the  new 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  saying: 

"England  is  unwilling  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas;  but  Ireland,  if  she  will,  may  govern  herself.  This  seems 
to  be  the  position  with  regard  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
demands — that  for  the  operation  of  Home  Rule.  'Any  measure 
of  Home  Rule'  thai  may  !>e  agreed  upon  among  Irishmen,  were 
Mr.  Duke's  words,  nor  did  he  attach  to  them  any  proviso  about 
conscription.  The  Irish  members,  however,  object  that  com- 
plete unity  of  opinion  is  impossible,  and  the  demand  for  it 
undemocratic;  1  hey  will  retire  into  opposition  and  throw  the 
onus  of  'settlement '  upon  the  Government.  And  certainly  En- 
gland, historically,  and  Mr.  Duke's  own  party,  contemporarily, 
bear  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  Ulster  as  a  bar 
to  Home  Rule.  'It  was  not,'  said  Mr.  Duke,  'that  the  British 
Parliament  were  not  ready  to  concede  Home  Rule' — this  as- 
sertion, in  the  light  of  quite  recent  history  in  Ulster,  might  be 
taken  as  the  height  of  cruel  irony.  But  Mr.  Duke  in  his 
allusions  to  Irish  disunity,  evidently  had  others  besides  the 
Covenanters  in  his  mind.  The  present  Home  Rule  Bill  has,  in 
fact,  lost  its  charms  for  the  majority  of  Irishmen;  what  is 
required  at  the  moment  is  a  Conference  attended  not  only  by 
Mr.  Redmond's  supporters,  but  also  by  the  Sinn-Feiners  and 
those  Unionists  of  the  South  and  West  who  accept  the  principle 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  discussion  of  improvements  in  the  Act 
and  the  definition  of  the  Irish  attitude  toward  Ulster.  The  first 
step  toward  a  settlement  will  have  been  taken  when  Mr.  Redmond, 
as  the  spokesman  of  all  Ireland  outside  of  the  irreconcilable 
Unionist  faction,  can  present  an  Irish  scheme  for  Home  Rule; 
the  next  step  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  pressure  which  the 
Irish  on  the  one  pari  and  the  Government  on  the  other  may  be 
willing  to  exercise  on  the  Covenanters.  It  seems  incredibl 
that  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  should  reject  an  official  English 
assurance,  unheard  of  till  now,  that  they  have  only  to  fraBU 
their  own  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  will  meet  with  accep- 
tance in  Parliament." 

When   we  examine  the  views  of  the  extreme  Tories,  it   seem 
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doubtful  if  Mr.  Duke  could  make  his  words  good,  for  the  Tories 
in  the  British  Government,  led  by  Lord  Lansdowne  himself 
nominally  an  Irishman — are  a  formidable  influence,  and  they 
demand  that,  during  the  war  at  any  rate,  a  firm  hand  be  kept 
upon  the  Ireland  they  distrust.  A  typical  Tory  view  is  exprest 
by  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  which   writes: 

"Before  Ireland  will  throw  her  weight  into  the  scale  against 
Germany,  we  are  told,  she  must  lie  Tree.'  What  she  means  by 
freedom  she  does  not  explain,  nor  do  we  know.  She  has  lor  a 
hundred  years  enjoyed  a  freedom  which  is  not  granted  to  any  of 
the  Dominions,  whose  constitution  she  pretends  would  satisfy 
her.  She  has  been  vastly  overrepresented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  we  take  to  be  one  practical  form  of  'freedom,'  and 
she  has  been  'free'  to  meddle  in  the  government  of  England 
and  Scotland  as  she  chose 

"The  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  js  on  the  statute-book,  and 
which  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  reality,  does  not  an3  can 
not  satisfy  her.     What  does  she  want,  then'.'" 

Whatever  it  is  she  wants,  argues  Blackwood's,  she  must  not 
have  it  during  the.  war,  and  she  will  certainly  not  be  satisfied 
with  Home  Rule  after  it: 

"When  the  Irish  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Home  Bule  they 
joined  the  French  against  England.  When  they  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  Union  they  joined  the  Germans  against  US.  There  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  result,  and  we  ran  say  no  more  than 
that  now,  as  always,  England's  difficulty  seems  to  Ireland  an 
opportunity  to  rebel. 

"Nor  is  it  England's  fault  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which 
is  on  the  statute-book,  still  remains  a  specimen  in  a  constitu- 
tional museum.  It  is  the  Irish  themselves  who  make  it  an 
impossibility.  Were  it  brought  into  being  at  once,  it  would 
only  reawaken  the  old  hostility  of  North  and  South.  Were  it 
acceptable  to  the  Nationalists,  which  we  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  for  a  moment,  it  would  still  be  rejected  by  the  six  counties. 
Again,  when  the  Irish  demand  that  they  should  be  as  Canada 
or  New  Zealand,  they  forget  that  the  financial  independence 
which  those  Dominions  enjoy  is  not  theirs.  The  leaders  of  tin 
Nationalist  party  have  devoted  themselves  heart  and  soul  to 
spoiling  the  temper  of  their  supporters,  and  then  cry  aloud  for  a 
'freedom'  which  they  have  always  enjoyed." 


UAKDEN'S  OLIVE-BRANCH— Devoting  the  whole  of  a 
recent  number  of  his  paper,  the  Berlin  Zukunft,  to  an  article 
entitled  "Preliminary  Examination,"  Maximilian  Harden  puts 
up  a  strong  case  for  an  armistice  during  which  both  belliger- 
ents can  submit  their  case  to  an  impartial  tribunal  whose 
decision  they  shall  bind  themselves  to  accept.  He  considers 
that  recent  speeches  of  Viscount  Grey  are  tantamount  to  an 
invitation  to  arbitration,  and  says: 

"  Listen,  it  is  a  statesman  who  speaks  and  not  a  conceited 
youngster.  If  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  ridicule  the  offer  we  shall 
soon  hear  that  Germany's  bad  conscience  has  made  it  afraid 
to  stand  before  a  judge,  that  Germany's  rapacity  dreads  a 
just  judgment." 

This  bold  German  publicist  puts  in  a  passionate  plea  for 
tlu  removal  of  all  barriers  that  lie  between  this  ideal  and  the 
belligerent  nations.  "Let  tlu1  Goddess  of  Justice  alone  wield 
the  sword  until  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at ."     lie  continues: 

"If  blindness  started  the  world  conflagration  and  mistrust 
let  loose  (he  furies,  the  \erdict  of  a  tribunal  must  end  i  he  mad 
outburst.  If  intention,  design,  or  consciousness  of  guilt  can 
he  clearly  proved,  and  only  in  the  head  of  anv  ruling  persons  and 
HOt  in  the  wish  or  the  desire  of  the  people  who  were  startled 
One  morning  by  the  news  that  danger  threatened  home,  hearth, 
and  family,  and  who  have  since  then  succumbed  to  tlu-  frenzy 
Of  war.  in  that  case  let  the  Ministers  tight  out  the  feud  as  the 
three  1 1  oral  ii  and  Curiatii  settled  the  quarrel  between  Rome 
and  Alba  Longa.  Let  the  youth,  the  manhood,  return  from 
'he  bloodj  field  to  peace,  and  lei  them  deliberate  first  with  the 
old  men  of  their  own  people  and  then  with  the  trusted  repre- 
sentatives of  their  enemies  of  yesterday  as  to  how  the  aw  fid 
woof  the  nations  can  be  alleviated,  and  how  the  deep  wound  on 
the  breast  of  mankind  .an  be  healed." 


ROUMANIAN    CRITICAL   POSITION 

THE    PATE    OK    ENGLAND    is    linked    with    that    of 
Ron  mania,  says  a  pessimistic  article  in  Reynolds'    A< 
paper,   a    London    weeklv    which    ha-   often    proved    itself 

a  discriminating  critic  and  in  possession  of  information  regarding 
what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  Reynolds's  evidently  expects 
that   things  are  apt   to  go  hard  with  King  Ferdinand's  armies, 
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r  [>y  righted  by  tlu  American  Pivfl  Amor  lit  Ion 

THE    FIRST  ROUMANIAN    WAR-VIEW. 

These  blazing  oil-wells  were  set  on  tire  by  the  Roumanians  iu  their 
retreat  from  Constanza. 


and  it   blames  the  British  Government  for  not  foreseeing  what 
the  course  of  events  would  l>e.     It  says: 

"It  is  well  that  the  British  public  should  realize  the  Length 
of  the  war  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  is  now  being  settled  on  the  plains  of  Iv'oumania.  No 
amount  of  special  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  apologists  for  the 
Government  can  alter  this  fact. 

"Nothing  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  happened,  nor 
is  anything  likely  to  have  a  more  powerful  effect  in  the  whole 
position,  than  the  threatened  crushing  of  Roumania,  It  i>  not 
only  that  Germany  will  gel  a-  much  wheat  and  oil  in  the  new 
tenilorv  a-  will  keep  them  going  for  another  year,  but  it  will  lend 
strength  to  the  hands  of  that  arch-German  spy,  King  Con- 
stantine,  at  a  moment  when  ii  i>  essentia]  to  the  Allies'  position 
that  Venizelos  be  materialTj  strengthened. 

\-  we  stated  lasl  week,  the  British  Government  weren't 
without  full  warning  of  the  catastrophe  likely  to  happen  unless 
proper  and  adequate  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  thn 
ened  German  onslaught.  But  like  so  many  other  ihings  in  this 
war.  the  British  Government  only  woke  up  to  the  dangers  of 
the  situation  when  it  was  too  late." 

The  opinion  of  Reynolds's  coincides  very  largely  with  that  of 

Dr.    K.    .1.    Dillon,    the    veteran    foreign    nubh'<.^t    v.-1..   naval 

by  birth  but    Russia-       charge-     "'  cylinders  filled  with 

'     ,     ...  .  .  "i-  recoil  of  a  big  gnu.  they  can  also  act  as 

Daily   lelegrajfaa   }.uu\   war-machine.     And   so  thev  can  be 
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their  power  to  the  Latin  Kingdom,  which,  he  alleges,  Ger- 
many is  determined  to  overrun  even  at  a  disproportionate 
cost.  While  he  lake-  a  hopeful  view  of  a  situation  which  is  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  grave  concern  in  all  the  Allied  capitals, 
he  thinks  that  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  is  too 
great  to  save  Roumania  from   the  fate  of  Servia.     He  says: 

"In  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  few  who  possess  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  driving  forces  of  the  war  and  a  keen  feeling 
for  the  politico-military  necessities  of  the  moment,  Roumania 
is  become  the  pivot  of  the  European  campaign.  Circumstance, 
not  choice,  has  made  it  so.  Tested  by  accepted  standards,  by 
comparison  of  belligerents'  resources,  or  even  by  the  purely  mili- 
tary consequences  of  recent  events,  this  statement  is  undoubtedly 
paradoxical.  For  we  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  so  long 
as  Roumania's  armies  are  intact  the  loss  of  her  territory  can  be 
logically  proved  to  be  of  little  moment  to  the  Allies,  and  even 
to  be  positively  disadvantageous  to  the  enemy. 
.  "But  to  reason  on  these  lines  in  Roumania's  case  to-day 
would  be  misleading  and  dangerous.  I  venture  to  emphasize 
this  view,  because  it  is  based  upon  varied  and  carefully  sifted 
data,  and  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
upon  whom  prompt  and  energetic  action  depends.  Events  are 
certain  to  bear  it  out,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  point." 

He  next  discusses  the  military  situation  in  some  detail  and 
regards  the  recenl  arrival  of  Russian  troops,  after  a  strange 
delay,  as  offering  a  sure  obstacle  to  any  overwhelming  sweep  on 
the  part  of  von  Falkenhayn.     But  he  thinks  that — 

"However  difficult  the  invasion  of  Roumania  seems,  and  is, 
Hindenburg  may  deem  it  well  worth  while  to  attempt  it  re- 
peatedly at  a  seemingly  prohibitive  cost,  and  for  this  eventuality 
it  behooves  the  Allied  nations  to  be  prepared.  Unwonted 
promptitude  and  thoroughness  on  their  part  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Russia,  having  discerned  this,  is  now  doing  her  part,  and 
during  the  past  few  days  has  been  dispatching  troops  which  the 
enemy  hoped  would  never  come.  It  would  be  contrary  to  public 
interest  to  disclose  the  number,  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  say 
that  it  represents  a  very  liberal  contribution  to  the  undertaking. 

"In  short,  all  the  Allied  Governments  are  strenuously  exert- 
ing themselves  to  belie  the  popular  proverb  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  to  frustrate 
Hindenburg's  scheme  no  efforts  can  be  too  strenuous,  no  sacri- 
fices too  costly,  because,  as  already  stated,  the  bearings  of  the 
Roumanian  campaign  are  become  so  far-reaching  and  varied 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  gaged  by  the  standards  of  strategy, 


nor  by  those  political  criteria  still  in  vogue  which  were  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  infallible." 

The  tone  of  the  German  press,  especially  of  the  military 
organs,  confirms  Dr.  Dillon's  surmise  that  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg is  determined  to  achieve  a  successful  decision  in  the  South- 
east. For  example,  the  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung,  long  the  organ  of 
the  military,  has  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Theodor 
Schiemann,  in  which  he  offers  Roumania  the  alternatives  of 
peace  or  annihilation: 

"Either  Roumania  sues  for  peace,  and  receives  it  at  oiu- 
hands  on  the  terms  which  we  deem  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
world  position  and  our  economic  and  military  necessities,  or  she 
remains  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Entente,  and  experi- 
ences the  horrors  of  war  in  her  own  country.  In  this  latter 
case,  she  is  bound  eventually  to  share  the  fate  of  Servia — a  King 
in  exile,  her  soldiers  serving  the  stranger  as  mercenaries,  and  a 
country  forced  to  yield  to  the  conqueror  all  that  he  may  require." 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  {/-BOAT  WAR— The  German 
Government  has  collected  ah  the  correspondence  between  Berlin 
and  Washington  on  the  submarine  issue  and  published  it  as 
an  official  White  Book.  The  issue  of  this  paper  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  comment  in  the  Berlin  press,  and  Captain  Persius,  writing 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  holds  America  responsible  for  all  that 
has  occurred  to  make  submarine  warfare  dangerous  to  the 
traveler  at  sea.     He  writes: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  it  in  their  power 
to  destroy  all  differences  of  opinion  at  their  source,  and  do  away 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  submarine  war.  If  only  they  had 
undertaken  to  guarantee  that  no  merchant  ship  would  be  armed, 
Germany  would  then,  on  her  part,  have  undertaken  that  no 
merchant  ship  should  be  attacked  without   warning. 

"On  February  8,  1915,  the  German  Government  transmitted 
a  memorandum  to  this  effect  to  the  United  States  and  to  all 
other  neutral  countries.  Her  point  of  view  is  unassailable. 
Unfortunately,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
reply  to  this  message.  We  hope  we  shall  not  again  have  to 
pass  through  such  a  correspondence. 

"We  have  constantly  emphasized  the  declaration  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  thai  war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  would  be  inexcusable.  This  ought  to  receive  the  con- 
sent of  the  German  people.  We  have  exprest  our  confidence 
that  our  Government  would  find  away  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
international  law  which  is  compatible  with  a  peace  policy." 


rWO  OF  THE  VICTIMS. 


"r,   --i •  ■  i   u'iison   will  certainlj   avenge  us  in  a 
(onsider  t  . ,.,    ;,,..  — Nvmero  (Turin). 


THE  PERFECT  NEUTRAL. 

President  Wilson  dispassionately  studying  the  submarine  question. 

X'nitirn    Turin 


""    ,;':l1  ""'  !"",|;""-    T)    ITALIAN    GIBES     \T 
of  Poland  did  not  bake  place  until  Germany  ivaa 


AMKRK'A. 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


A   GIGANTIC   BATTLE-MACHINE 


THE  BRITISH  '-TANKS"  have  set  the  engineers  to 
thinking.  Is  there  any  limit  in  si/.c  to  the  motor-driven, 
armored  machine?  One  competent  engineer,  a1  least, 
tliinks  it  possible  to  build  motor-cars  with  wheels  two  hundred 
feel  in  diameter  I  hat  w  ill  travel  one  hundred  miles  per  hour.  Such 
'"land  battle-ships"  would  need  no  guns;  they  would  crush  ami 
demolish  everything  in  their  path,  if  "war  is  hell,"  then  the 
land  battle-ship  of  the  future  is  to  be  the  head  devil.  Possibly 
a  terror  on  paper,  where  this  monster  still  remains,  would  not 
be  worth  a  serious  thought  if  it  were  not  fathered  by  a  reputable 
engineer — a  man  whose  inventions  have  already  brought  him 
fame — Mr.  Frank  Shuman.  In  Tht  Popular  Sci&nct  Monthly 
(New  York,  December),  Mr.  Shuman  writes  thus  under  the 
title.    'The  Giant  Destroyer  of  the  Future": 

"There   is   no   good   engineering   reason    why    an    enormous 
wheeled  structure,  heavily  armored  and  capable  of  traveling  a1 
high  speed,  should  not    wage   the  battles   of   the  future.      Tech- 
nically, it   is  a  far  easier  task  to  design  and   build  a   superdroad- 
lOUghl   than  a  wheeled   destroyer  to  run  on  solid  ground.      The 
"•'an  i-  a  \ast.  level  expanse.     There  are  no  hills  ami  valleys. 
Water    is    the    same    in    density    everywhere.      But     land    varies 
'"in  the  hardest  rock  to  the  softest  quagmire.     Here  we  have 
lie  reason  why  we  still  oppose  armies  agairisl  each  other  instead 

of  machines. 
"Undeniable  as  these  difficulties  arc.  it  seems  to  me  that  they 

could  be  overcome  by  boldly  designing  a  machine  of  such 
dimensions  and  of  such  energy  that  it  could  travel  oxer  ordinary 
land  much  as  an  automobile  travels  over  a  country  roa(?  A 
liill  fifty  feet  high  would  be  to  thai  machine  what  a  six-inch 
ridge  of  clay  would  be  to  an  automobile;    a  swamp  would  no 

aore  hinder  its  course  than  half  a  foot  of  mud  would  stop  a 
touring-car.      Its    speed    would    be    at    least    one    huudred    miles 

hi  hour  on  the  long,  level,  sandy  beaches  along  our  coa>t>.  And 
even  over  rough  inland  country  it  would  rush  far  more  swiftlj 
than  any  touring-car  on  a  poor  road.  Indeed,  in  its  speed  would 
lie  its   destructive    possibilities.      The   impact    of   a    heavy    mass 

aovingwith  the  velocity  of  an  express-train  would  be  irresistible. 
•t  could  mow  down  everything  before  it  with  the  relentlessness 
"i  a  steam-roller,  (inns  would  not  be  required  to  rout  an  enemy. 
An  army  would  be  as  helpless  in  offering  resi  tance  as  a  ttock  of 
Ueese  in  the  path  of  an  automobile. 

"It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  describe 

;1'ts  niachine  which  1  have  conceived  in  all  its  details.     Picture 

to  yourself ,  however,  a  self-propelled  machine,  comprising  three 

wheels   and   a    heavily   armored   body    or   car.      There   are    two 

Avheels.  one  hundred  and  tiftv  to  two  hundred  feet   in  diameter 


in  front,  and  a  single  smaller  steering-wheel  in  the  rear.  The 
entire  structure  is  short.  SO  that  the  turning  radius  will  be  small. 

"No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  military  masts  of  our 
American  battle-ships.  They  aie  latticed  towers,  not  unlike 
cages.  They  are  thus  constructed  so  thai  whole  sections  of  the 
latticework  may  be  shot  away:  but  the  remaining  portions  will 
still  support   the  mast. 

■"So  I  would  build  the  wheels  of  my  war-machine.  Why  not 
armor  1  hem  instead?  They  would  weigh  far  too  much  thousands 
of  tons,  in  fact.  But  1  he  hub  1  would  armor-  and  heavily.  There 
the   spokes    would    be   concentrated    so    thickly    that    they    migb-1 

be  shot   away   in   greal    numbers.     Besides,   the  hub  ami   axle 

must  be  well  protected.  Therefore  1  he  center  of  each  wheel 
would  be  a  mass  of  armor  as  thick  as  that  of  a  battle-cruiser. 

""The  two  front  wheels  of  this  war-machine  would  have  to  be 
spaced  aboul  three  hundred  feci  apart.  Thej  would  have  a 
tread  aboul  twenty  feet  wide — in  other  word-,  about  a-  wide 
as  an  ordinary  room.  1  would  make  them  of  steel  plates  four 
inches  thick,  bolted  together  in  sections. 

"Since  the  machine  is  to  destroy  by  virtue  of  its  inherent 
energy  and  not  by  means  of  guns,  it  would  have  a  comparatively 
small  car  a  car  which  would  not  rise  above  the  tops  of  the 
front  wheels,  which  would  be  heavily  armored,  and  which  would 
serve  primarily  as  a  housing  for  the  engines.  The  crew  would  be 
small    not   more  than  perhaps  thirty  men. 

"1  am  fully  aware  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  engines 
which  will  give  this  war-machine  a  speed  of  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour  is  not  easily  solved.  But  if  thousands  of  horse-power 
can  he  developed  by  the  engines  of  pitching  and  rolling  battle- 
ships, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  competent  engineer- 
can  he  found  to  design  ami  build  steam-engines  of  twenty 
thousand  horse^power,  Ut\  by  oil-tired  boilers." 

Mr.  Shuman  reminds  us  thai  front  wheels  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter  would  make  less  than 
fifteen  turns  to  the  mile.  This,  he  say-,  simplifies  the  matter 
of  absorbing  -hock-.  If  a  racing  automobile  Leaps  into  th<  air 
when  it  strike-  a  pebble,  because  the  spring  suspension  ha-  no' 
time  to  respond,  it  is  obvious  that  the  land  battle-ship  musl  be 
provided  with  strong. vet  sensitive  shock-absorbers.  To  quote 
further  on  t  his  point : 

""The  shock  that  would  be  experienced  in  knocking  down  a 
small  factory  building  would  certainly  not  be  as  great  as  the 
shock  that  musl  be  absorbed  as  a  modern  fifteen-inch  naval 
gun  suddenly  recoils  after  discharge.  If  cylinders  tilled  with 
oil  can  check  the  terrific  recoil  of  a  big  gun.  they  can  also  act  a- 
shock-absorbers  on  a   land   war-machine,     And   so  thev  can  V- 
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imagined  on  the  machine — huge  cylinders,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
filled  with  oil,  which  would  resist  Ihe  pressure  of  pistons  on  the 
axle. 

"The  weight  of  the  entire  structure  would  be  probably  five 
thousand  tons.  Since  the  machine  is  to  batter  down  everything 
in  its  path,,  there  are  to  be  suspended  from  the  front-  of  the 
machine  a  series  of  heavy  weights,  each  weighing  several  tons. 
The  weights  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  When  dropt  into 
position  their  impact  at  high  speed  would  level  everything 
before  them. 

"Terrible  as  this  contrivance  would  be,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  withstand  bombardment  by  16-ineh  Skoda  or  Krupp  guns. 
It  is  not  intended  for  that.  Ordinary  field-artillery  will  not 
stop  it.  Its  sol?  purpose  is  to  move  up  and  down  an  enemy's 
country,  to  make  a  whole  region  untenable,  to  crush  down 
resistance   offered   by   ordinary   field-fortifications.      Mines   -will 


move,  there  is  a  rending  and  a  crushing.  And  so.  everything 
is  leveled  before  the  war-machine — walls  of  earth  or  masonry, 
houses  big  and  little,  railway  stations,  and  signal-bridges." 


RIVERS   WOULD  BE   FORDED  BY   THE   NEW  BATTLE-TERROF 


be  planted  to  blow  up  the  destroyer.  Alines  do  not  prevenl 
a  battle-ship  from  venturing  upon  the  sea.  Moreover,  the 
maneuvering  power  of  the  land  war-machine  will  be  such  that  it 
may  change  its  cotirse  wilfully  with  such  rapidity  that  a  whole 
countryside  would  have  to  be  blown  up  in  order  to  affect  it. 

"Imagine  yourself  standing  at  one  front  wheel  of  this  machine. 
Comparatively  you  would  be  no  bigger  than  a  baby  standing 
beside  the  driving-wheel  of  a  passenger-locomotive.  Far  above 
you  would  be  the  maze  of  spokes  constituting  the  latticed  wheel. 
Perched  midway  between  the  two  gigantic  front  wheels,  as  tall 
as  many  a  moderate  sized  office-building,  would  be  the  ship- 
shaped  armored  car  for  Ihe  engines  and  the  crew.  You  reach 
it  by  means  of  an  elevator  resembling  that  in  which  miners 
rise  from  deep  coal-mines.  Once  in  the  car,  you  might  fancy 
yourself  in  the  engine-room  of  a  ship;  there  is  no  difference  so 
far  a>  general  appearances  go.  With  the  commander  you  step 
into  the  conning-tower — a  circular,  armored  chamber  well 
forward,  dominating  the  entire  landscape. 

"The  commander  gives  a  signal.  The  machine  moves.  It 
gain-  headway.  Soon  ii  1  ra vi  Is  at  express-train  speed.  A  mile 
ahead  is  a  densely  wooded  park.  In  a  minute  the  machine 
reaches  it.  Does  it  slop  or  swerve?  It  plunges  on.  Trees 
are  crunched  as  if  they  are  mere  weeds.  You  look  back  in  the 
wakf  of  the  machine.  It  is  as  if  a  storm  had  laid  low  every 
poplar  and  elm.  And  yet  the  machine  is  not  even  scratched. 
An  enemy  village  occupied  by  enemy  soldiers  lies  in  front.  The 
machine  speeds  on  toward  it.  It  reaches  them.  Houses  are 
battered  down  as  if  they  were  made  of  paper.  Wherever  the 
:ht~  that  dangle  down  in  front   strike,  wherever  the  wheels 


STORED    ENERGY    IN   ATOMS 

GROWTH  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  concerning  the 
internal  constitution  of  matter  is  discust  by  Dr.  Willett 
L.  Hardin,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  an  address  before 
the  Southern  California  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  printed  in  Science  (New  York,  November  10).  He 
concludes  that  the  question  of  atomic  structure  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  of  science,  and  hints  that   as  we 

near  its  solution  we  may  also  be 
near  to  the  means  of  unlocking  great 
stores  of  energy  now  unavailable. 
Says  Dr.  Hardin: 

"The  first  great  advance  in  the 
determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
atom  has  been  made.  Much  work 
is  now  being  done,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  we  can  as- 
sume a  definite  structure  to  the 
atom.  Various  hypothetical  strue- 
t  u  res  have  been  suggested.  .  .  .  Vari- 
ous theories  have  been  suggested  to 
account  for  the  stability  of  atoms 
with  rotating  electrons.  ...  A  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  atom  will  probably  be  necessary 
before  its  stability  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained. 

"In  the  disintegration  of  the  radio- 
elements  we  have  definite  evidence 
of  the  changes  of  various  elements 
into  other  elements.  These  transfor- 
mations have  brought  into  promi- 
nence again  the  problem  of  how  the 
various  chemical  elements  have  been 
built  up,  and  the  problem  of  trans- 
mutation again  becomes  a  legitimate 
problem  for  the  chemist  to  investi- 
gate. When  we  consider  the  un- 
paralleled amount  of  potential  energy 
associated  with  the  atom,  and  the 
intimate  relation  of  radiant  energy 
and  electricity  to  atomic  structure; 
and  when  we  consider  thai  the  sup- 
ply of  energy  is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal problem  with  which  mankind  is 
concerned,  and  that  the  energy  which  supplies  the  world  to-day 
is  being  derived  largely  from  a  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  fuel 
stored  up  in  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  atomic  structure  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  with  which  science  is 
concerned. 

"I  know  it  woidd  be  presumptive  to  assume  that  we  shall 
sometime  be  able  to  utilize  the  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
atom,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  presumptive 
to  assume  that  the  atom  is  the  barrier  beyond  which  scienci 
can  not  go.     The  history  of  science  contains  numerous  examples 
of  these  barriers  which  have  been  placed  by  scientists  themselves 
and  which  in  many  cases  have  fallen  before  the  conquest  of  thesi 
same  scientists.     Maxwell  said  the  'atom  is  incapable  of  growtl 
or  decay,  of  generation  or  destruction.'     Wo  now  know  tha 
certain  atoms  are   disintegrating  and  new  atoms  forming  con 
tinually.     Less  than   a  century  ago  scientists  assumed   thai 
'vital  force'   was   essential   in   the  formation  of  organic   con 
pounds.       To-day    thousands    of    such    compounds    are    beh) 
synthesized  in  the  laboratory,   and  many  useful  products  at 
being  made  which,  so  far  as  known,  the  'vital  force'  has  nev< 
produced.     When  Hertz  succeeded  in  producing  electromagnet 
waves,  which  are  now  the  basis   of   wireless   telegraphy  and   t( 
ephony,  he  tbouglit  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  sin 
waves  to  transmit  signals  to  any  great    distance      And  so  o 
the  unknown  and  apparently  the  unknowable  of  one  generate 
may  become  the  commonplace  knowledge  of  the  next.     We  ' 
not  know  to  wha*  extent  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  the  myster' 
of  the  atom,  and  ve  are  unable  even  to  predict  the  consequent 
of  such  a  discovery       We    know   thai   the  problem  is   beset    w'i 
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almost    insurmountable    difficulties,    ;m<l    thai    our    knowledge 
on  the  subject  can  never  reach  finality. 

"The  interior  of  the  atom  is  the  common  ground  where 
chemistry  and  physics  meet,  and  there  is  probably  no  problem 
before  the  scientific  world  to-day  thai  offers  greater  difficulty 
or  promises  greater  reward  than  that  of  determining  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  constituents  of  the  atom,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  their  motion.  The  discoveries  already 
made  in  this  direction  have  broadened  the  range  of  scientific 
research,  and  advanced  our  knowledge  our  step  farther  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature;  and  it  is  largely  the  mastery  of  man 
over  the  laws  of  nature  which  marks  the  progress  of  the  world." 


bonic  plague  was  officially  announced  in  June,   1 
estimated,  run  into  the  millions.     Many  of  the  b 
old  regime  were  made  rat-proof  al  eomparati 
a  change  in  the  foundations,  bul   the  historic  Si 
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AN   EXPENSIVE   ANIMAL 

THE  ONLY  WILD  ANIMAL  that  lives  under  the  same 
roof  with  man  is  the  rat.  We  pay  for  his  keep,  ah  ho 
we  are  not  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  En  return,  he 
plagues  us  in  many  ways*  lie  gnaws  our  walls  and  furniture, 
steals  our  food,  and,  above  all,  is  active  in  the  spread  of  diseasi 
The  annual  rat-bill  of  the  United  States  for  food  alone  is  esti- 
mated bj-  Mary  Dudderidge,  writing  in  The  Forecast  (New  York, 
November),  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
rat  not  only  disseminates  bubonic  plague,  but  carries  tapeworms, 
trichinae,  flukes,  roundworms,  and  other  parasites,  besides  being 
suspected  as  an  active  agent  in  communicating  leprosy  and  in- 
fantile paralysis.  It  can  gnaw  through  any  common  building- 
material  except  stone,  hard  brick,  cement,  glass,  and  iron.  It 
destroys  whole  fields  of  grain,  climbs  trees  to  steal  fruit,  eats 
both  fowls  and  their  eggs,  and  destroys  game.  It  steals  costly 
furs  and  laces  for  its  nests,  when  it  can  get,  them.  .Much  of 
our  annual  loss  by  lire  is  due  to  the  rat,  and  he  also  starts  floods 
by  burrowing  in  dams  and  levees,  lie  is  a  ureal  traveler,  and 
is  fond  of  living  on  shipboard,  tho,  fortunately,  he  journeys 
little  by  rail.  Finally,  his  fecundity  is  prodigious,  the  fond 
mother  presenting  him  with  numerous  additions  to  the  family 
circle  sometimes  as  frequently  as  once  a  month. 

Tho   modern  way  of  attacking  the  rat.  this  writer  continues, 
"is  to  build  it  out."     The  rat-proofing  of  buildings  is  described 
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»  I    >i   "  rhe  Forecast   M.-i_m.  iu         Xen   V  1 1. 

A    SACRIFICE   TO   THE    w  \K    ON    RATS 

rhe  famous  old  St.  Louis  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  being  torn  down,  because  the. cost  of 
making  ii  rat-proof  was  prohibitive 


fcS  "a  cheap  form  of  insurance  against  lire  and  pestilence."     To 
quote  MiSs  Dudderidge  further: 

"he  rat-proofing  of  old  buildings  naturally  costs  more 
than  original  rat-proof  construction,  and  often  there  is  noth- 
ing that  ran  be  done  except  to  tear  down  and  rebuild,  an 
expensive  proceeding  in  a  city  having  many  old  wooden  struc- 
tures.    The  total  cost  of  rat-proofing  New  Orleans,  where  bu- 


one  of  the  most  famous  buildings  of  the  South,  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  sanitary  science,  as  the  cosl  of  making  it  rat-proof 
prohibitive. 

"Concrete  is  the  greatesl  aid  in  rat-proof  construction,  and 
in  San  Francisco,  after  the  city  had  been  threatened  with* bu- 
bonic plague  in  1907,  nearly  six  million  and  a  half  square  yards  of 
it  were  laid  in  sidewalks,  basements,  areas,  stables,  and  chicken 
yards.  Fortunately,  concrete  is  fairly  cheap,  and 
little  skill  or  special  knowledge  is  required  to  mix 
and  lay  it.  Next  in  importance  to  concrete  is 
wire  netting  heavy  enough  to  resisl  the  teeth  of 
rats.  This  also  is  inexpensive,  and  by  the  aid  of 
these  two  materials  old  buildings  can  often  be  rat- 
proofed  at  lit  tie  cost 

"Buildings  where  food  is  stored  or  handled, 
such  as  warehouses,  markets,  factories,  naturahy 
need  to  be  constructed  with  special  care.  .  .  ■  Not 
only  rat-proof  construction,  bul  internal  rat-proof- 
ing is  needed.  If  rats  gain  access  to  a  rat-proof 
building  and  find  food  and  breeding-places  there, 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  again. 
Therefore  it  is  important  that  when  food  is  stored 
in  large  quantities  it   should  l>e  put   in   rat-proof 

receptacles 

"In  addition  to  being  excluded  from  buildings, 
rats  niusi  l>e  deprived  of  food  and  nesting-places 
outside.  Any  heap  of  ruhhish  will  provide  a  home 
for  a  rat,  while  garbage  serves  it  excellently  as 
food,  and  stable-refuse  furnishes  it  with  both  bed 
and  hoard.  The  sanitary  disposal  of  garbage  ami 
manure  is  as  important  in  the  control  of  the  rat 
as  in  that  of  the  fly.  Wooden  sidewalks  an 
to  lie  tolerated  in  any  town  that  wants  to  he  free 
from  rodents,  as  underneath  them  comfortable 
homes  can  be  constructed.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  ',i  replace  them  with  cement,  cinders,  or  graveL" 

The  rat-proofing  of  a  water-front  is  a  problem  of  extn  me  dif- 
ficulty, and  unless  precautions  are  taken,  every  port  will  be  an 
open  door  for  rats.  The  disinfection  of  ships  is  difficult  and 
expensive,  Various  kinds  of  traps  an-  used  on  lines  running 
from  ship  io  shore,  but  since  the  animal  is  a  good  swimmer, 
it  can  not  be  prevented  from  landing  b\  any  such  means. 
Rat-proofing    one    port    simple     drives    th> 
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the  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  international  action.     Th< 
writer  adds: 

"When  rats  gel  into  rat-proof  buildings,  we  have  to  resorl 
to  traps  and  poison  to  get  thern  out,  the  former  being  the  least 
objectionable.  In  the  use  of  traps  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rat  is  extremely  cautious  aud  will  not  enter  strange- 
looking  contrivances  in  search  of  food  if  plenty  of  other  nourish- 
ment that  is  not  open  to  suspicion  is  available.  The  trap  should 
be  strong  enough  so  that  the  rat  can  not  force  its  bead  between 
the  wire  and  escape,  and  [should  be  dipt  in  boiling  water  or 
smoked  before  being  set.  to  kill  the  human  smell,  or  that  of 
rats  previously  caught.  It  should  not  be  placed  in  an  open 
space,  but  along  the  wall -or  in  a  narrow  runway,  for  the  rat's 
vision  is  somewhat  defective  in  the  daytime,  and,  depending  on 
its  whiskers  as  a  guide,  it  has  to  keep  close  to  some  wall  or 
other  boundary.  Fish  makes  an  excellent  bait,  but  any  odorous 
edible  different  from  the  animal's  customary  diet  is  likely  to 
attract  it.  Poisoning  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  dwellings, 
and  some  of  the  most  efficient  poisons  are  so  dangerous  that 
they  should  be  used  onh  by  experts 

'•Dogs,  cats,  weasels,  and  ferrets  are  all  useful,  but  the 
ordinary  house-cat  is  too  well  fed  to  care  for  such  diet,  and  if 
not  inured  to  the  hard  things  of  life  is  not  equal  to  a  combat 
with  a  full-grown  brown  rat.  Xon-poisonous  snakes  have  been 
employed  with  considerable  success  in  warehouses." 


IS   THE   BUBBLE-FOUNTAIN   SAFE? 

TEE  "BUBBLE-FOUNTAIN"  lias  been  regarded  as 
the  last  word  in  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  the  public 
supply  of  drinking  water  is  concerned.  Yet  a  recent 
investigation  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  shows  that 
this  device  was  probably  an  agent  in  infecting  a  whole  dormitory 
at  that  institution  and  that  it  may  be  a  very  active  factor  in 
transmitting  disease.  In  the  dancing  jet  of  water  that  seems  so 
attractive,  the  germs  of  disease  may  dance;  and  they  may 
collect  in  the  jet  instead  of  flowing  away.  The  investigators 
recommend  that  the  jet  be  inclined  at  an  angle,  in  which  case, 
they  aver,  there  is  no  danger  that  bacteria  will  collect  in  the 
water.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  Tht  Journal  of  flu  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  November  11): 

'The  circumstance  of  an  epidemic  of  streptococcus  tonsillitis 
two  years  ago  in  one  of  the  dormitories  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  unexpectedly  directed  suspicion  to  the  bubble- 
fountains  in  the  Imilding.  The  water  pressure  in  them  was  so 
low  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  drink  from  the  bubbler 
without  touching  the  metal  portions  with  the  lips.  An  exam- 
ination of  t  he  fountains  showed  them  to  he  heavily  contaminated 
with  streptococci.  Positive  results  were  obtained  from  the 
surface  of  the  fountain,  from  the  inside  and  from  Hie  water 
discharged,  bul  the  city  water-supply  by  which  they  were  oper- 
ated gave  no  evidence  of  these  organisms.  These  facts  led 
to  an  extensive  baderiologic  investigation  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
bubble-fountain  in  general  by  Pettibone,  Bogart,  and  Clark,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Laboratory  of  Medical  Bacteriology. 
Prom  ihis  it  appears  thai  the  bubble  fountains  may  become  a 
factor  in  transmitting  disease. 

'Tin-    facts    of    the    Wisconsin     investigation    are    surprizing 
as  well  as  unexpected.     A  survey  of  all  fountains  of  the  uni- 
versity showed  the  presence  of  streptococci  in  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number.  ...  In  an  experimental  bubble-fountain, 
Bacillus  prodigiosus  when  introduced  either  by  means  of  a  pipette 
or  by  Dm    moistened   lips  remained  in  the  water  from  two  to 
135  minutes,  depending  partly  on  the  height  of  the  'bubble.' 
"  The  explanation  of  this  finding  seems  to  be  clear.    Most  of  the 
inisms    are    Hushed    away    in   the   water-stream;     but    some 
lain    dancing   in    the   column    much   as   a   ball   dances  on    the 

garden  fountain,  even  ttio  the  bubble  be  increased  to  the  im- 
practicable beigh.1  of  4  inches.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  always 
presenl  in  the  vertical  column  of  spouting  water,  a  simple 
fountain  with  a  tube  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees  from  the  vertical 
..  constructed.  /:.  prodigiosus  was  never  found  in  the  culture 
plates  from  this  type  of  fountain,  even  when  samples  were  taken 
immedi  fter  the  intentional  introduction  of  the  organisms. 

'The    Wisconsin    investigators    believe  that   a  jet   of  water 
m  a   tube  erected  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  or  more    from 
ertieal  and  with  an  adequate  collar  guard  to  prevenl  pos- 
tact  with  the  orifice  i-  adequat< ." 


MALARIA    AND    CROPS 

FARMERS  IN  MALARIAL  DISTRICTS  are  being 
shown  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  it  is  to  their  business  interest  to  adopt  preventive 
measure-.  Malaria  on  a  plantation,  we  are  assured  by  D.  L. 
Van  Dine,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York, 
November),  means  the  annual  loss  of  a  definite  sum  to  the 
planter.  The  more  sickness  the  less  work,  and  the  less  work 
the  lower  the  cash  return.  Majaria  may  seriously  lower  profits 
or  even  turn  a  profit  into  a  loss.  This  being  the  case,  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  wipe  out  malaria  is  as  legitimate  as  if  it 
were  to  pay  for  new  farm  machinery  or  for  the  fertilization  of 
soil.  In  a  survey  made  on  a  plantation  in  Madison  Parish, 
Louisiana,  the  Department  has  definitely  shown  that  $0,50(1 
was  lost  in  one  year  through  niajaria — $2,200  from  actual 
sickness  and  $4,300  from  inefficiency  due  to  the  malady.  Writes 
Mr.  Van  Dine: 

"The  principal  effects  of  malaria  upon  farming  are  a  reduction 
in  the  net  profits  on  the  crops  grown  and  reduced  values  from 
the  non-development  of  farm  lands.  Herrick  (1903)  mentions 
these  losses,  as  applied  to  Southern  agriculture,  and  Howard 
I 1  909)  emphasizes  the  economic  loss  from  malaria  by  figures 
which  are  startung.  He  estimates  that  there  is  an  annual  loss 
in  the  United  Stales  through  this  disease  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

'The  rural  nature  of  malaria  places  the  larger  portion  of  the 
loss  from  the  disease  upon  the  farming  class.  The  disease  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  South  than  in  other  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  higher  prevalence  in  the  South  is  due  to  the  larger 
areas  of  swamp  and  undrained  lands,  and  lands  subject  to  over- 
flow which  offer  favorable  breeding-places  for  the  mosquitoes 
that  convey  the  disease;  to  the  longer  season  of  high  tempera- 
tures which  favors  mosquito  development  and  which  increases 
t  he  length  of  the  active  season  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  presence 
in  larger  numbers  of  an  indifferent  race  which  is  tolerant  of  the 
disease.  Altho  the  losses  from  malaria  have  been  appreciated 
for  many  years,  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  disease  operates 
against  farm  profits  is  not  generally  understood. 

"In  1913  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  undertook  a  detailed 
st  udy  of  the  relation  of  malaria  to  agriculture  in  the  South.  The 
ultimate  object  of  the  study  is  the  prevention  of  malaria  on  the 
farm.  The  investigation  is  based  on  the. idea  that  the  preven- 
tion involves  measures  tor  the  control  of  malaria  mosquitoes 
which  are  practicable  under  (he  usual  farming  conditions.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  information  on  the  relation  of  the  disease 
to  farming,  the  primary  work  dealt  mainly  with  the  exact 
manner  in  which  malaria  operates  against  the  net  profits  from 
farm  crops.  The  study  is  an  intensive  one  and  its  scope  extends 
no  further  than  the  strictly  agricultural  and  biological  phases 
of  the  problem.  The  effort  is  to  obtain  concrete  and  fundamental 
information  as  a  basis  for  an  extensive  application  of  measures 
for  prevention.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  step  is  to  secure 
definite  data  on  the  manner  in  which  malaria  affects  agriculture. 

"  During  1  he  course  of  the  investigation  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  important  losses  from  malaria  on  a  plantation  are 
sustained  through  the  loss  in  time  and  the  reduced  efficiency  of 
i  he  labor  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  labor  is  most  needed 
to  work  and  to  harvest  the  crops.  The  prevailing  system  of 
plantation  labor  in  the  South  is  the  negro  tenant-system,  and 
the  prevention  of  malaria  among  the  tenants  is  considered  the 
most  important  point  in  the  problem  of  preventing  the  disease 
on  a  plantation.  In  the  tenant-system,  the  family  is  the  unit 
in  contrast  to  the  day-wage  system,  where  the  individual  is  the 
unit'.     The  family  was,  therefore,  made  the  unit  in  the  study." 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Van  Dine's  paper  is  taken  up  wit  h  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  methods  of  investigation,  which  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  The  net  loss  from  malaria  was  figured  by  deduct- 
ing the  periods  when  there  was  a  labor  surplus,  when  such  a 
loss  was  immediately  Idled.  But  during  four  months  in  tin 
year,  at  least,  malarial  sickness  occune  at  1  he  very  period  whei 
there  i>  a  deficiency  of  labor  and  when  the  demands  of  the  cropf 
are  greatest.  Neglect  at  these  periods  i^  seriou.-  ami  ma 
spell  crop-failure. 
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JACK   LONDON 


A  CHARACTERISTIC      AMERICAN      CAREER;     like 
Mark  Twain's  "in  its  self-made  success  oul  of  humble 
-  and   difficult    origins."     This    was   -lack    London,    who 
died  in  California  on  November  22,  as  the  New    York  Evening 

Post   sees   him.       "\\'l:al     the    Mississippi    and    the    West     were    to 

Mark  Twain,  I  he  Pacific 
and  the  Yukon  were  bo 
.lack  London;"    bu1    the 

writer  hen-  stops  shorl 
of  carrying  the  compari- 
son further,  feeling  '"it 
would  l>c  idle  to  assert 
thai  London  coined  OU1 
of  his  experience  the 
high  literary  values  at- 
tainedln  the  great  Mis- 
Bourian."  lie  is  frank 
to  call  London  "the 
most  engaging  figure  in 
the  younger  ranks  of 
American  writers,"'  and 
credits  him  with  '"the 
gift,  rare  among  our  suc- 
cessful authors,  of  per- 
sonality." lie  must  be 
taken  as  the  founder  of 
our  "enormous  school  of 
red-blooded    writers    of 

fiction,"  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  is,  perhaps,  "  the 
best-known  of  American 
\  nicrs  abroad,  especial- 
ly in  Russia";  because 
ilie  "foreigners  choose 
to  take  the  primitive 
strength  of  his  work  as 
typically  American." 
The  difference  between 
London  and  his  succes- 
sors, iccording  to  this 
critic,  is  that  in  them 
"the  gusto  and  die 
'punch'  are  machine- 
made  and  made  to  or- 
der,"  while  in  him  "the} 
i  re  the  immediate  ex- 
ssion  of  an  abound- 
ing and  winning  vitali- 
ty."    Further: 
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Jack  London    like  Walt  Whitman,  "turned  life  into  literature  without   the  Inter 
vention  of  the  refining  processes  <>t  schools  and  colleges."  says  the  Brooklyn  E 
"hui  the  differences  between  the  two  men  are  more  notable  than  the  resemblances 


"  lie  was  more  genu- 
ine than  the  primitive 
heroes  of  Ins  own  stories. 
because  he  was  more 
many-sided    and    more 

human.  Mis  socialism. 
for  instance,  was  the  ex- 
pression at  the  same  time  of  a  love  of  combat  and  freedom  and 
justice  and  of  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  the  1111- 
'Ortunate.  This  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  bis  predilection 
writer  for  the  brute  strength  of  man.  and  his  preoccupa- 
tion with   the  chronicles  of   tooth   and   claw,  hut   it  adds  to   the 

attractiveness  of  the  big-muscled,  clear-eyed,  and  warm-hearted 


personality  thai  the  general  public  visualized  and  .mi-  friends 
knew.  Not  Bince  the  death  of  Mark  Twain  has  'hen  been  a 
literary  figure  in  this  countrj  thai  was  productive  of  so  much 
newspaper  copy,  legitimately  and   no'    through   'he  wiles  of  the 

press  agent 

"Popular  opinion   is  justified  in  regarding    The  Call  of  'he 

Wild.'  published  thir- 
teen \  ear-  ago  and  quite 
early  in  his  literar;.  ca- 
reer, a-  t  he  besl  of  his 
tales.  While  the 
of  life,  i  he  love  of  ad- 
are  in  the  ojx  n. 
remained  with  him  to 
the  end,  the  original  irn- 
pul-e  became  in  ! 
i  ars  too  much  overlaid 
w  ith  generalization  and 
formula  drawn  out  of 
hooks.  Jlis  brief  and 
sporadic  studies  at  col- 
lege and  his  reading  in 
economics  and  popular 
sociology  tended  toward 
a  self-conscious  primi- 
tiveness.  He  became 
too  fond  of  speaking  of 
male-strength  instead 
of  men,  and  his  strong 
lovers  were  too  prone  to 
address  the  object  of 
their  affections  as  'my 
mate'  or  'my  woman.' 
suggestive  more  of  a 
training  iu  the  princi- 
ples of  sex  education 
and  the  biological  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizen- 
ship than  of  the  unre- 
flecting impulses  of  the 
truly  primitive  nature. 
The  hero  of  his  - 
Wolf*  is  a  methodical 
superman;  not  so  much 
one  of  Nietzsche's  un- 
conscious blond  tx 
as  a  man  who  has   read 

Nietzsche  and  acts  up 
to  formula.  Better  than 
t  hese  sophisticated 
primitives  are  the  genu- 
inely simple  types  Of 
one  of  his  \  cry  earlii  st 
Look-.  The  Cod  of  Hi- 
Fathers.'  in  which  the 
simple  elements  of  strug- 
gle, of  human  endur- 
ance and  loyalty  and 
sacrifice,  are  projected 
with  almost  childlike 
directness  against  the 
whit<  desolation  of  the 
Far  North  which  Lon- 
don  added    lo  ' 

raphy  of  literature." 

The     autobiographic 

nature  of  London'-  work 
is  well  brought  out  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York   7 
says  that    "none  hut    he  himself  could   have   written  the  pos  - 
script    to  his  adventurous  career  which  is  found  in   the  Latee 
if  probably  not   the  last,  of    his   stories.   'The  Turtles    of  Ta  — 
-nan."       It  i-  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  that   a 
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call  of  the  wild,  the  lure  of  the  dangers  and  daring  and  hard- 
ships beyond  the  salvage  of  civilization,  the  romance  of  derring- 
do.*'     The  Tribune  writer  tempers  his  commendations: 

"Ue  wrote  far  more  than  will  be  good  Tor  his  future  reputa- 
tion, and  he  failed  to  make  the  best  of  his  talent  and  of  the 
opportunities  it  brought  him.  With  them  he  might  so  easily 
have  overcome  the  remaining  handicap  of  his  early  years  in 
training  and  education.  He  read  indiscriminately,  he  failed  to 
acquire  the  standards  against  whose  disappearance  Mr.  Brown- 
ell  warned  us  only  the  other  day.  To  the  last,  culture  and 
'highbrow'  were  synonymous  to  him,  states  of  mind  to  be  sus- 
pected, scorned,  and  combated.  He  might  have  gone  so  much 
further  but  for  this  partial  blindness  of  his— how  far  has  been 
proved  by  that  other  rover  of  the  earth,  Joseph  Conrad.  Me 
might  have  been  a  great  writer;  as  it  is.  he  will  be  remembered 
only  as  a  picturesque  one — as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  literature,  as  an  example,  also,  of  Avhat 
even  this  imperfect  democracy  of  ours  which  he  hated  can  do 
for  a  man.  The  limitations  of  his  success  were  his  own  alone. 
And  even  here  we  must  stop  with  a  mark  of  interrogation,  for 
Jack  London  died  on  the  threshhold  of  the  fulness  of  his  years." 


A   PLAY  -NEW    YORK    REJECTED 

NEW  YORK  WOULDN'T  WEAR  "The  Yellow  Jacket 
when  it  was  first  offered,  but  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe  has  since  donned  it.  with  the  rest  of  the  globe 
still  to  hear  from.  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  is,  of  course,  the  play 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Harry  Benrimo  and  Mr.  George  C.  Hazelton, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Times  declares  that  it  is 
the  first  play  written  in  America  to  have  been  performed  broad- 
cast over  Europe.  His  enthusiasm  then  adds  that  thereafter 
"it  was  carried  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  civilized  earth 
by  its  own  moment  urn."  But  with  all  this  background  of 
history  New  fork  theater  managers  so  far  see  in  it  profits  only 
warranting  a  series  of  matinee  performances.  These  are  being 
given  at  the  Cort  Theater  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  and  their 
company,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  original  cast.  The  country 
at  large  has  been  more  hospitable  to  the  piece,  and  the  Coburns 
have  taken  it  into  many  fields.  The  play  is  unusual  in  that  it 
is  carried  out,  so  far  as  possible  for  Western  audiences,  in  the 
conventions  of  the  Chinese  theater.  Scenes  are  enacted  that 
would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  modern  and  resourceful 
of  producers,  hut  the  simplesl  means  are  employed  and  the 
audience  is  asked  by  a  Chorus  to  imagine  the  rest.  By  this 
deus  ex  machine,  the  hero,  JT'k  Hoo  Gil,  left  orphaned  when  he  is 
a  baby,  is  conducted  through' a  long  series  of  adventures  by 
which  he  acquires  wisdom  and  attains  the  Yellow  Jacket,  the 
symbol  of  temporal  power.  The  popular  feature  of  a  long  cast 
is  the  Properly  Man,  who,  with  the  bored  detachment  of  long 
custom,  supplies  tin-  actors  with  implements  from  his  property- 
box  while  his  own  thoughts  roam  afield. 

The  Times  writer  describes  the  fame  of  l  lie  play  as  "like  the 
concentric  wavelets  set  in  motion  by  a  pebble  cast  into  a  pool; 
when  the  drama  was  tossed  into  the  troubled  t  heatiical' waters 
of  1912  ripples  of  interest  spread  out  and  lapped  foreign  shores."' 
Requests  came  for  the  play,  and  the  story  given  in  The  Times 
thai  of  "the  strange  spectacle  ...  of  foreign  producers 
inviting  an  American  author  to  bring  his  drama  to  them." 
I  len    n   i-  : 

"London,    of   course,    was    the   firsl    foreign    city    to   evince   an 

interesl  in  '  The  Yellow  .Jacket,'  and  in  the  spring  of  1913,  some 
months  after  New  York  first  lasted  of  its  exotic  delights,  Benrimo 
went  to  the  British  capital  to  arrange  for  its  production.  ( 'harles 
Frohman  had  applauded  the  play  here,  and  had  remarked 
prophetically  that  it  would  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe;  and 
0  it  was  his  Duk<  of  York's  Theater  that  was  choseD  as  the 
ae  of  its  London  triumph.  It  was  a  conceit  of  Benrimo's 
that  The  Yellow  Jacket  should  be  done  in  His  Majesty's 
Theater  with  1 1„  augusl  Sir  Herbert  Tret-  in  Arthur  Shaw's 
role  of  tin  Property  Man:  the  thought  of  the  distinguished 
Shakespearian  actor  handling  properties  on  hi-  own  stage  pleased 


the  author  mightily,  but  circumstance-  prevented.  Sir  Herbert 
was  greatly  interested,  and  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  visitor. 

"Benrimo  found  that  the  English  players  were  slow  in  observ- 
ing the  flavor  of  the  piece.  It  was  his  observation  that  in  spite 
of  then-  cosmopolitanism  their  imaginations  were  insular.  The 
men  insisted  on  rehearsing  with  their  handkerchiefs  in  their 
sleeves  (and  this  is  recited  as  typical  of  their  interpretation  of 
thi'  drama  and  not  in  a  Winter  Garden  sort  of  a  way),  and  were 
surprized  when  the  director  explained  it  was  not  that  sort  of  play, 
that  kimono  sleeves  were  not  designed  to  hold  handkerchiefs.  But 
once  they  had  projected  their  imaginations  beyond  the  Channel 
they  caught  the  spirit  of  the  play  and  gave  a  fine  performance. 

"The  premiere  was  a  notable  occasion.  The  audience  em- 
braced enough  titles  to  make  a  small  Almanac  de  Golha  and 
the  play  was  launched  on  a  run  that  reached  nearly  two  hundred 
performances  before  it  was  done.  One  of  those  who  saw  that  first 
presentation  was  Lady  Gordon,  wife  of  General  Gordon,  of 
Tientsin  rebellion  fame.  When  the  Emperor  of  China  offered  to 
decorate  General  Cordon  with  one  of  his  high  orders  the  soldier 
inquired  what  might  be  the  highest  gift  of  the  realm.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  the  Yellow  Jacket,  whereupon  the  General  replied  that 
he  would  accept  the  Yellow  Jacket  or  no  decoration  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  London  engagement  this  badge  of  honor,  the  only  one 
ever  bestowed  upon  a  son  of  the  Occident,  outside  of  the  Hazel- 
ton-Benrimo  play,  was  one  of  the  lobby  decorations. 

"The  Chinese  Minister  to  England  was  also  in  the  audience, 
and  when  some  one  asked  him  if  'The  Yellow  Jacket'  was  like  a 
Chinese  play  he  replied  that  the  resemblance  was  close  enough 
to  make  him  homesick." 

Max  Reinhardt  sought  the  play  for  his  Berlin  theater,  but 
he  had  not  calculated  on  the  break  in  the  most  inexorable  law 
of  his  stage  that  no  one  but  the  Kerr  Direktor  could  take  charge. 
The  break  came,  however,  and  a  stranger  was  installed  tempo- 
rary   intendant  of  the  Kammerspiele: 

"Richard  Ordynski,  the  Reinhardt  lieutenant,  who  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  Little  Theater  in  Los  Angeles,  was  in 
New  York  looking  after  the  Casino  production  of  'Sumurun' 
when  The  Yellow  Jacket'  was  being  played  in  London,  and 
Reinhardt  commissioned  him  to  stop  there  en  route  home,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  play.  He  also  dispatched  Dr. 
Walter  Reiss  from  Berlin. 

"Benrimo's  outstanding  memory  of  Reinhardt  is  of  an  in- 
tensely dynamic  and  courteous  gentleman,  whose  one  English 
expression  was  'I  will  do  it.' 

"Ordynski  was  the  official  interpreter,  for  few  of  the  players 
spoke  English.  Alexander  Moissi,  one  of  the  principal  stars  of 
t  he  Reinhardt  group,  was  in  the  cast,  and  so  were  Leopoldine 
Konstantin  and  Camilla  Eibenschuetz,  the  beautiful  Slave  of 
Fatal  Enchantment  and  Sumurun,  respectively,  of  the  Casino 
cast.  The  players  were  there  to  greet  Benrimo  every  morning, 
the  men  in  frock  coats.  Each  member  of  the  Reinhardt  official 
family  has  a  handle  which  opens  any  door  in  the  theater.  The 
Decoration  of  the  Handle  was  bestowed  upon  Benrimo,  and 
thus  were  the  mysteries  of  those  carefully  guarded  back-stage 
regions,  revealed  to  so  few,  disclosed  to  the  author-producer." 

Benrimo  found  the  Germans  apt  pupils,  who  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  work  quickly  and  gave  a  fine  performance. 

"The  opening  night,  December  31,  1913,  the  performance 
ran  from  7:30  until  after  midnight,  but  further  condensation 
and  acceleration  brought  it  within  the  conventional  period. 
Berlin  loved  the  poetic  play,  which  has  since  been  presented 
in  Dresden,  Diisseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Frankfort,  Munich  —  in 
almost  every  important  German  city,  in  fact.  Benrimo  started 
out  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  every 
production,  but  soon  so  many  requests  came  that  he  found  this 
impractical,  and  compromised  by  giving  his  consent  with  the 
proviso  that  the  costumes  and  settings  should  conform  to  tin 
standard  set  by  the  original  production. 

"After  Berlin  Benrimo  invaded  Russia.     Stanislawsky and  his 
coworkers  were  sponsors  for  the  presentation  given  at  the  Inde- 
pendent   Theater.    Moscow,    and,  while    the   copyright    law  doe: 
not  protect  American  authors  in  Russia,  Stanislawsky  paid  roy 
alties  and  extended  every  courtesy  of  his  organization.     This  wa 
more   than   other  Russian  managers  whose   standards  were  mor 
commercial  did.      One  of  these  told  the   author    in    London   tha 
he  had  obtained  a  stenographic  transcript  of  the  dialog  with  fn 
notes  on  the  business,  ami  that  if  the  musical  score  was  not  fui 
nished  him  he  would  get  it  in  the  same  way.      lie  made  good  h 
threat,  and  'The  Yellow  Jacket '  was  acted  in  other  Russian  citi* 
without   the  COnsenl  of  and  without   profit   to  the  authors. 
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"Following  Moscow.  Vienna  and  Budapest  were  visited. 
The  play  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theater  in  the  Austrian 
capital  in  March,  1914,  and  the  following  month  playgoers  of 
the  Hungarian  head  city  saw  it  at  the  Vigszinhaz.    Of  all  of  the 

cities  and  peoples  Benrimo  visited  he  found  Budapest  and  the 
Hungarians  the  most  appreciative  of  America  and  things  Amer- 
ican. As  ho  exprest  it,  'they  think  we  are  as  great  as  we  think 
we  are,'  an  estimation  of  our  worth  thai  not  even  the  broadest 
construction  of  hospitality  could  demand,  lie  found  the  Hun- 
garian interpretation  of 
the  play  more  to  his  lik- 
ing than  that  of  any 
other  alien  race." 

Paris  was  on  the  point 
of  seeing  the  piece  when 
the  war  broke  out;  the 
scenery  went  into  stor- 
age, and  Mr.  Benrimo 
came  home.     But — 

"The  war  could  not 
stop  the  progress  of '  The 
Yellow  Jacket'  in  its 
conquest  of  the  world, 
and  only  last  April  a 
Spanish  translation  was 
acted  in  Madrid  at  the 
Teatro  de  la  Princessa, 
The  Spanish  critics  were 
la\ish  in  their  praise, 
heaping  upon  it  chaplel  s 
of  words  that  Shake- 
speare might  have  en- 
vied, and  the  public 
seconded  the  critics  so 
unanimously  that  the 
drama  is  still  pursuing 
its  august  way  along 
the  celestial  road  of 
prosperity.  The  Span- 
ish authors'  society  is 
guarding  the  authors' 
royalties  in  ret  urn  For  a 
small  percentage. 

"Where  and  in  how 
many  places  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  'The  Yellow 
Jacket '  is  still  being 
acted  there  is  no  infor- 
mal ion  at  hand;  but  at 
intervals  there  come 
through  the  surround- 
ing curtain  of  fire  stray 
bits  of  news  about  per- 
formances of  the  play 
and  promises  of  royal- 
ties when  peace  lias 
lifted  the  moratorium  of 
war.  It  has  just  been 
given  in  Buenos  Aires, 
for  instance. 

"And  now  'The  Yel- 
low Jacket "  is  adding 
another  record  to  the 
list  that  makes'  unusual' 
the      proper      adjective 

with  which  to  describe  it.     Four  years  after  ii-^  firsl  presentation 
it  has  returned  for  a  series  of  special  performances 

'"This  tardy  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  example  <>t'  native 
dramatic  literature  will  be  seized  as  capital  by  those  who  love 

to  proclaim  that  America  is  a  nation  of  imitators,  incapable  of 
appreciating  its  own  art  until  it  bears  the  stamp  of  alien  ap- 
proval. In  this  case  they  will  be  wrong,  for  the  circumstances 
are  misleading.  It  is  probable  that  the  mass  of  theatergoers 
is  ignorant  of  the  wide  popularity  of  -The  Yellow  Jacket.' 
and  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  belated  enthusiasm  h 
that  it  arrived  four  years  before  it<  time  before  the  leaven  of 
the  new  stage  movement  had  begun  il<  upheaval  of  the  native 
Stage.  That  it  is  here  again  to-day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
Was  sufficiently  hue  to  live  through  the  intervening  years  in 
'lie  cities  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  vasl  American  province-. 
!o  the  last  named  of  which  Mr.  Coburn  carried  it." 


T! 


MBOLISTIC    -'   I 


The  mother,  Chce  Mod  (Mrs  Coburn),  bids  farewell  to  her  -on.  it',  //....  Git,  and 
ascends  to  heaven.  Both  her  actions  are  here  represented  The  figure  at  the  led 
of  the  picture,  Chorus,  played  by  Mr.  Coburn,  explain-  the  play-  action,  which  in 
the  Chinese  stage  convention  is  largely  left  to  the  imagination. 


THE    FIGHTING    ARTISTS 

UIF  NUMBER  OK  ARTISTS,  broadly    so  designated, 

fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  Army  maybe  gaged 
from  an  appeal  recently  issued  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Well-. 
British  papers  print  a  letter  from  him  asking  for  recruits  to  the 
"Artists'  Rifles"  with  a  view  of  getting  a  commission.  The 
( !orps  "offers  a  particular  atmosphere,"  explain-  Air.  Well-,  "and 

it  appeals  to  a  particu- 
lar type,  w  Inch  j-  unfor- 
tunately scattered  in 
schools,  offices,  studio-, 
and  the  like,  all  over 
the  three  kingdoms,  and 
which  is  consequently 
very  difficult  to  get  at." 
The  Artists"  Bifles  at 
present  "fort 
shortage  of  men.''  and 
Mr.  Wells  expresses  its 
fears  that  "the  very 
men  it  want-  may  be 
drifting  unknowingly 
into  far  less  congenial 
units.'*  Those  who 
think  that  the  artist's 
occupation  takes  him 
out  of  the  military  class 
altogether  may  learn 
with  surprize  that  even 
in  a  hitherto  non-mili- 
tarj  country  this  class 
ha-  had  its  military  par- 
ticipation mapped  out 
fori).    Mr.  Wells  wri 

"It  is  zealous  to  pre- 
its  distinctive 
character  ami  it<  dis- 
tinctive characteristics, 
and  il  i-  eager  to  ,-ecure 
ev  ery  av  ailable  man  of 
its  peculiar  type.  It  is 
by  no  means  rt  stricted 
to  artists.'  as  we  com- 
monly understand  the 
word  in  Britain:  it  i< 
true  that  some  sixty- 
years  ago  the  ( 'orps  was 
raised  by  Lord  Leighton, 
Robert  Edis,  and  Val 
Prinsep  exclusively  from 
artists  and  sculptors, 
among  them  such  well- 
known  men  a-  Watts, 
MUlais.  Val  Prinsep, 
llolman  Hunt.  William 
Morris,  and  I'oynter; 
but  from  that  start  tin 
(  'orps  has  alway-  been 
eager  to  secure,  and  has  secured,  actors,  architects,  musicians, 
writers,  and  indeed  every  sorl  of  men  who  could  be  classed  un- 
der the  useful  Russian  term  the  InteJligencia.  As  I  run  my  finger 
down  the  li>t  before  me  I  find  William  Watson,  Forbes-Robert- 
son,  Victor  1  forsley,  Sir  beamier  Starr  Jameson,  and  so  on.  The 
( 'orps  has  held  out  a  friendly  hand  to  the  bank-clerk  who  wrote 
a  little  poetry,  to  the  civil  engineer,  tin-  skilful  photographer,  or 
the  certificated  teacher.  From  the  firsl  until  to-daj  tin  Corps 
has  -tuck  to  its  conception  of  a  democratic  spirited  regiment, 
in  which  intelligent  and  educated  men  whose  devotion  to  some 
creative  profession  prevented  them  taking  commissions  or 
specializing  in  military  matters  in  peace-time  could  nevertln 
make  themselves  available  for  the  military  necessities  of  the 
country. 

"How  admirably  it  did  that  work  the  story  of  its  Firsl   Bat- 
talion in  Flanders  witnesses:     It  never  reached  the  trenches  as 
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a  battalion.  In  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres  there  had  been  such 
serious  losses  that  many  of  our  shattered  divisions  were  prac- 
tically without  officers  at  all.  One  brigade  of  the  Seventh 
Division  had  eight  officers  left  out  of  143,  and  another  had 
four.  The  losses  in  men  were  upon  nearly  the  same  scale.  bu1 
they  were  losses  that  could  be  replaced  by  drafts  from  England; 
the  officers  seemed  irreplaceable.  In  this  emergency,  Lord 
French  seized  upon  the  artists  and  converted  100  of  them 
straightway  into  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  sent  another 
450  to  the  "other  regular  divisions  after  the  men  had  been  given 
a  short  course  in  an  extemporized  "school'  just  behind  the 
fighting- line.  These  men  went  into  the  trenches  to  play  their 
part  as  officers  of  almost  every  one  of  Lord  French  'a  regular 
regiments,  still  wearing  the  uniform  of  private  soldiers  of  the 
Artists'  Corps,  and  many  of  them  died  in  that  uniform.  This  is 
their  quality.  Before  the  war  the  'artists'  were  not  an  ( ).  T.  ( \. 
but  they  did  actually  provide  more  officers  than  any  single 
O.  T.  C.  before  the  war." 


A    BRAZILIAN    PRODIGY   OF   THE    PIAAO 

PRODIGIES  are  not  often  with  us  to-day.  Hither  they 
are  not  so  prodigious  as  the\  used  i « »  be  or  we  are  more 
sophisticated.  It  is  many  years  since  the  Bouse  of 
Commons  adjourned  to  see 
Henry  West  Betty  play  ''Rich- 
ard III.''  It  is  also  a  long 
time  since  the  eleven-year-old 
Josef  Hofinann  thrilled  his 
audiences  with  his  piano-play- 
ing. But  something  of  the 
same  enthusiasm  waslasl  week 
evoked  by  a  "younggirl  from 
the  backwoods  of  Brazil," 
whose  piano-playing  leads  Mr. 
Finck,  of  i he  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  to  say:  "  More  in- 
spired playing  than  that  of 
Guiomar  Novaes  bas  never 
been  beard  in  .Eolian  Hall,  and 
.Kohan  Hall  audiences  have 
beard  all  the  foremosl  pianists 
of  the  time,  including  Paderew- 
ski."  Mr.  Finek  is  not  «i\  en 
to  overpraising,  but    he  seems 

to  ha\  e  gol   a   t  brill  w  hieh   look 

him  beyond  I  be  contemplation 
of  the  mere  individual,  and 
makes  him  exclaim,  "Whal  a 
strange  thing  is  the  human 
brain!"  The  girl's  w  bole  bi- 
ographj  seems  to  !»•  summed 

Up    in    the    statement     that    she 

l-  "one  of  a  family  of  nineteen 
children.  who  shows  such 
amazing  talent  thai  the 
'  .'■  ernmenl  -<  ads  In  r  to 
Paris  to  studs  ;''  ' '"  ( 'onser- 
vatoire,  hut  w  bo  soon  outstrips 
her  professors,  and  goi  -  forth 
to  astonish  the  world  i  ven  as 
Josef    Hofmann     did."       The 

gO<      on : 

"young  mil  from  i  In  ■  backwoods 

Percy  <  l  rainger  «<>ul«l  ral  her 
Shi   i-  t  :«.  ice  a-  old  as  Josei 

■\  hen    he  came  o\  er   here. 

a1    i  h<    age  of  <  \<  \  en,  and  is. 

io1  an  infant  prodigj  ;  l.ui  there  isaboul  her  pla.\  Lag  the 

tntaught,  beaven-given  gifl  of  getting  at  the  verj   soul  of 

anaudienci  wild  with  enthusiasm,  as  was  thai 

whiei  ;,,-i.  this  South-American  wonder.     Thewriter 

1    commenl     va    awed,  thrilled,  delighted  as  he  verj  sel- 

hi-  long  ca  hirty-fl   i     ears  as  a  cril  ic. 


i  ■  i  id.m  \i:    \<»\  \i,  • 


"  R\  en  .Miss  Novaes,  to  be  sure,  could  not  make  Cesar  Frances 
dull  'Prelude,  Choral,  and  Fugue'  interesting.  One  was  glad 
when  it  was  over,  and  there  was  little  applause  after  it.  How 
much  better  the  audience  would  have  enjoyed  some  pieces  by 
Grieg,  j\  Ia<*  Dowel  I,  Rubinstein,  or  a  Hungarian  Rhapsody  by 
Liszt,  which  she  would  do  so  thrillingly!  But  the  rest  of  the 
program  more  1  ban  atoned  for  ihis  dull  beginning.  ]S1  iss  Novaes, 
as  a  Chopin  player,  ranks  with  Paderewski  and  Hofmann,  this 
young  girl  from  Brazil  does!  What  this  means  is  indicated  by 
the  fad  that  Chopin  is  still  what  he  was  in  Schumann's  day: 
the  poet  of  poets  among  composers  for  the  piano.  She  played 
the  Impromptu  and  the  sonata  with  the  funeral  march  with 
lull  realization  of  their  poetic  contents,  guiding  the  luscious 
melodies  through  their  intricately  superb  harmonies  with  a 
clearness  and  an  insight  that  thrilled  all  the  listeners;  and  such 
tone-colors!  Both. Chopin  and  Rubinstein  remarked  that  the 
pedal  was  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  They  did  not  know  Miss 
Novaes;  she  knows  instinctively  how  to  blend  tone  colors  with 
the  aid  of  the  sustaining  pedal  into  ravishing  combinations. 

"It  is  commonly  assumed  that  to  enthrall  audiences  a  pianist 
must  play  familiar  pieces.  But  apart  from  the  two  Chopin 
works  Miss  Novaes  had  on  her  program  pieces  seldom  heard 
here,  mostly  of  the  French  school;  yet  they  were  all  applauded 
intensely;  nor  were  the  extras  she  gave  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
m-am. with  half  the  audience  standing  and  clamoring  for  more, 

of  the  usual  titbit  kind.  Were 
she  not  so  musical  and  so 
clever,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  withhold  these  favorites 
from  the  enthusiasts;  but  she 
holds  the  audience  in  the  hol- 
low of  her  hands,  and  can  do 
what  she  pleases. 

"That  she  favored  the 
French  school  al  yesterday's 
recital  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ,  for  she  got  her  education 
in  Paris.  In  playing  the 
Barcarolle  of  Philipp,  she  not 
only  paid  a  tribute  to  one  of 
her  teachers  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, hut  brought  to  attention 
an  interesting  piece  with  strik- 
ing harmonic  wails.  There  was 
a  surging,  passionate  piece, 
Vers  I'Azur,'  by  Stojowski; 
the  two  remaining  numbers 
were  by  Saint-Saens,  an  elabo- 
ration of  one  of  Cluck's  dance 
airs,  and  his  own  very  brilliant 
'Etude  en  Forme  de  Valse.' 
which  closed  a  recital  at  the 
end  of  which  the  listeners 
could  understand  why  Perc3 
Grainger  has  said  he  would 
rather  hear  Guiomar  Novaes 
than  any  other  pianist  of  the 
day." 

The  music  papers,  which  are 
strangely  silent  about  this 
newcomer  of  last  year,  should 
surely  pause  their  strok<  s  OB 
the  l>ig  drums  to  tell  us  some- 
thing of  her.  Mr.  Pitts  San- 
born, of  The  Globi  (New  York;, 
is  no    less    a    de\  olee  than   Ml'. 

Finck: 

'There  was  absolutely  DC 
sign  thai  the  qualities  which 
revealed  Miss  Novaes  last 
season,  coming  to  us,  so  to 
say,  straight  from  the  blue, 
as  one  of  the  few  performers 
on  any  instrument  about  whom,  if  one  musl  write  at  all,  one 
inevitably  plumps  down  the  swollen  and  purple  phrase,  are 
in  any  danger  of  deterioration.  .  .  .  One  breathed  inevit- 
ably a  prayer  I  hat  no  accident  shall  startle  a  joy  SO  native, 
no  use  dull  a  perfection  so  keen,  as  the  playing  of  GuiomM 
Novaes." 


of  Brazil      u  tiom    \  irl  uoso 
hear  plaj   i  han  ;i  n\  ot  tier 
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A    FIELD-MASS   AT    THE    BORDER. 
It  is  complained  that  the  Evangelicals  are  shut  out  of  the  army  camps  while  the  Ritualists  have  full  libertj  to  r-xercise  Huh-  religious  i - 


GENERAL    FUNSTON   AND   THE    BAPTISTS 


EVEN  JESUS  CHRIST  "would  no1  be  allowed  to  preach 
in  ;i  camp  where  Gen.  Frederick  Funston  was  in 
authority,"  says  a  New  York  Baptist  preacher,  "if  lie 
were  to  preach  from  the  text,  'For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'"  This  minister  is  one 
of  the  many,  both  within  and  without  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, who  resent  the  position  said  to  have  been  taken  03  the 
General  when  he  refused  to  allow  Baptists  to  hold  revival 
meetings  in  which  the  border  troops  were  to  be  told  they  were 
lost  souls  and  would  thus  have  their  emotions  stirred.  General 
Funston  thinks  the  criticism  from  religious  leaders  and  religious 
bodies  is  wholly  unjust ilied.  and  he  lias  been  quoted  in  one 
press  dispatch  as  saying:  "Baptists  who  are  distorting  the  state- 
ment of  my  position  regarding  the  kind  of  church-work  accept- 
able in  border  camps  had  better  put  their  property  in  the 
names  of  their  wives."  General  Funston's  reported  position, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  not  without  defenders.  Says  the  New 
York   Morning  Telegraph,  which  is  not   at   all  a  religious  organ: 

"Soldiers  were  not  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose 
of  hpldiug  religious  revivals;  thej  were  sent  there  to  protect 
Americans  and  punish  Mexicans.  Soldiers  should  not  be  listen- 
ing to  harangues  or  exhortations  of  Baptist  preachers  or  am 
other  preachers;  they  should  he  drilling,  getting  their  arms 
into  shape,  preparing  for  a  fight. 

"The  camp  and  a  church  are  two  different  things,  and  the 
latter  is  the  place  for  holding  religious  meetings." 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  General  Funston  and  the 
Baptists  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Baptist  educator,  editor,  and 
clergyman  who  tried  to  arrange  for  Baptist  preaching  services 
among  the  troops  guarding  the  Mexican  border.  Write-  Dr. 
J.  B.  Gambrell  in  The  Watchman-Examiner  (Baptist,  New  York  : 

'The  Baptists  belong  to  the  group  of  evangelical  and  evan- 
gelistic denominations.  When,  a  little  while  ago,  acting  for 
Fexas  Baptists  and  all  Southern  Baptists,  some  million  strong, 
•  sought  an  interview  with  General  Funston  with  a  \  iew  of 
arranging  for  preaching  to  the  soldiers  under  the  General's 
command,  T  was  told  by  General  Funston,  through  his  chief  of 
staff,    that    it    would    l>e    nnobjectionabh    for    tin     Baptists    to 


preach  in  the  camps  of  the  soldier-,  provided  1 1n  \  would  not 
tell  the  soldiers  that  they  were  lost.  General  Fun-ton.  also 
through  his  Chief  of  Staff,  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  tin 
emotions  of  the  soldiers  stirred  and  that  he  did  not  wish  revivals 
These  statements  have  heen  repeated  by  General  Fun-ton  ii 
interviews  printed  in  the  piT"." 

Dr.  Gambrell  explained  to  the  Genera]  by  Letter  that  the 
Baptist  preachers  could  not  hold  services  under  such  limita- 
tions, but  that  the\  would  be  careful  to  observe  camp-regula- 
tions and  to  keep  in  mind  the  limitations  of  camp-life.  This 
was  not  answered,  and  General  Fun-ion'-  order  i-  said  to  -land: 
tho  ritualistic  denominations  "have  free  access  to  th»  soldiers 
in  the  camps."  Dr.  Gambrell  goes  on  to  state  sonn  of  the 
issues  he  thinks  involved  : 

"First,  the  question  is  raised  whether  we  shall  hav<  mili- 
tarism in  the  realm  of  religion,  or.  in  other  word-,  whether 
questions  of  t heology  are  to  be  determined  by  military  authority'.' 
Baptists  will  never  agree  that  am  general,  however  eminent 
as  a  soldier,  -hall  determine  questions  of  theologj    for  them. 

"Another  issue  is  raised  akin  to  the  first:  that  is.  whether 
the  commanding  general  of  an   army   is  the  custodian   of  the 

consciences  and    the   religious  emotions  of   the   soldiers   under  his 

command?  Everj  Baptist  will  insist  that  General  Funston 
ha-  no  righl  to  attempt  to  control  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  under  his  command.  The  doctrines  of  tin  freedom  of 
the  soul  in  religion  i-  dearer  than  life  to  tin  Baptists.  For 
thai  in  the  ages  pa-t  tiny  submitted  to  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods.  Tlnv  have  gone  to  prison.  They  have  gone  to  the 
-lake.  To  make  certain  of  tin  freedom  of  religion,  tin  Baptists 
led  in  securing  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State-  forever  safeguarding  tin   freedom  of  religion. 

\-  to  revivals,  it  may  be  thai  General  Funston  thh    - 
revival  a-  a  kind  of  noisy,  disorderly  affair.      If  he  does  In  n< 
information  on  that    point,  which  1  sought,  in  proper  terms,  to 
give  him.     A  revival  i-  a  quickening  of  the  spiritual  oat 
nnn.  and  is  likely  10  attend  all  earnest,  faithful  pn  aching  of  the 
gospel.     Th.  re   are    many    preachers   so    dry  that    tiny    would 
he  perfectly  -aft-  anywhere   in    General    Funston's   camps,  bul 
they     would    not    be    the   kind    Baptists    would    vvi-h    in    send 

to  tin  soldiers 

"As  matters  -'and  now   tin   evangelicals  art   all  shut  out 
the  army.     Onh   tin    ritualists  can  hav<    full  liberty  to  • 
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religion  in  army  camps.  If  generals  commanding  soldiers  can 
prescribe  for  them,  the  next  general  might  be  an  evangelical 
and  -hut  out  Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  The  Baptists  will 
fight  this  issue  to  a  finish  in  the  interest  of  liberty  for  all  denom- 
inations—Catholics, Protestants,  and  all,  not  excluding  the 
Jews. 

"Since  this  matter  became  a  public  matter  practically  every 
Baptist  paper  in  the  South  has  spoken  in  emphatic  terms  in 
favor  of  full  religious  freedom  in  the  camps,  and  pastors  not 
Baptists  have  done  likewise.  The  forces  are  ■  gathering  for  a 
try-out  of  the  issues  involved  before  the  American  people.  We 
are  in  the  old  fight  that  was  settled  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and  now  only  reopened.  There  is  no  possibility  that  matters 
are  going  to  rest  where  they  are.  There  are  few  people  in  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  have  the  doctrines  of  religion  passed 
upon  by  military  authority. 

"In  writing  this  I  desire  to  say  again  that  I  hold  General 
Funston  in  high  regard  as  a  military  man,  and  I  know  something 
about  the  limitations  of  camp- life.  The  insistence  here  is  that 
General  Funston  has  made  a  mistake  which  is  so  seriotis  that  at 
least  one  great  denomination  can  not  pass  it.  The  men  in  the 
Army  of  Baptist  connection  and  of  the  evangelical  connection 
generally  have  just  as  much  right  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  as 
thev  believe  it  as  the  -lews  and  the  Catholics  have  to  exercise 
their  religion.  There  are  a  good  many  millions  of  Baptists  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  will  be  a  nnit  on  t  his  question.  They 
are  on  their  old  battle-ground,  and  they  will  be  joined  by  evan- 
gelicals who  belie\  e  in  freedom  in  religion  for  everybody  alike. 

"Congress  will  be  asked  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  religious  affairs  in  the  Army,  including  chaplaincies  every- 
where in  the  pay  of  the  Government.  Those  in  charge  of  this 
matter  understand  the  serious  nature  of  the  undertaking. 
They  also  understand  the  vital  importance  of  it,  and  will  not 
rest  until  religion  is  free  in  the  Armj  to  all  alike." 

Among  the  mosl  vigorous  sympathizers  with  the  Baptists 
in  this  controversy  or  misunderstanding  is  Bishop  W.  A.  Candler, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  who  is  quoted  in  a 
Dallas  Xnrs  dispatch  as  asking: 

"Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous  and  reprehensible  than 
this  performance  Of  the  little  General  from  Kansas'.'  By  mili- 
tary orders  he  proposes  to  determine  thai  preaching  to  the 
soldiers  concerning  their  lost   condition   is   not    proper. 

"I!  also  puts  a  mark  of 'discredit  upon  revivals  of  religion. 
What  kind  of  authority  has  the  commander  for  issuing  orders 
of  this  kind?" 

A  representative  of  the  "'ritualistic"  bodies,  The  Churchman 
(Prot.  Epis.,  New  York  ,  hopes  there  has  Keen  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  that  the  General's  position  may  have  been  different 
from  that  outlined  in  The  Watchman-Examiner.  But  on  the 
general  question  involved,  it  takes  its  stand  with  its  Baptist 
contemporary,  saying: 

"It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  position  of  protest  taken 
by  The  Watchman-Examiner  against  attempts  of  military 
authority  to  determine  the  religious  practises  of  the  men  under 
their  charge  will  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  all  American 
communions.  Freedom  of  religion  is  equally  dear  to  all,-  and 
sooner  or  later  General  Funston's  attitude  in  this  case  must  be 
brought  up  for  official  review.  ...  In  any  case,  however, 
Baptists  can  be  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  what  they  call  in 
The  Watchman-Examiner  'ritualists,'  meaning  by  this  Episco- 
palians, in  defense  of  the  American  principle  of  equality  of 
religious  privileges  in  the  Army  and  elsewhere." 


long;  many  soldiers  have  been  slain,  with  no  hope  of  seeiug  the 
cessation  of  those  feelings  of  hostility  which  are  setting  the 
nations  against  each  other.'" 


BUDDHIST    PRAYER    FOR  CHRISTIANS     Christians  may 
well  "  be  gent  Le  wh<  o  t  be  heat  hen  pray  "  to  Buddha,  for  in  ( 'hina. 
we  read  in   The  Northwestern  Christian   Advocate,  Buddhists  are 
ingforthc  warring  Christians  of  Europe.      In  particular: 

"A  proclamation  printed  on  a  large  poster  was  found  posted 
on  one  of  the  great  Buddhisl  temples  of  China,  'the  Pagoda  of 
the  Seven  Towers,'  proclaiming  -even  days  of  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  cessation  of  noise  of  arms  and  battle  in  Europe  and  for 

those    who   have  SUCCUmbed    to    wound-   that    they    may   obtain   a 
aev    lit'    I,-,    a    happy  Iran-migration   in  a    purified  and  sanctified 

earth.     The  European   War.'  so  run-  the  proclamation,  'lasts 


A   GARDEN    FOR   CHILD-WEEDS 

WHAT  Mrs.  Miriam *F.  Scott  calls  a  "children's  gar- 
den," and  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.,  New  York), 
"a  laboratory  for  unruly  children,"  is  being  conducted 
in  a  consulting-room  in  Mrs.  Scott's  New  York  residence.  Mrs. 
Scott,  says  The  Churchman,  "does  not  claim  to  perform  miracles. 
The  unruly  children  under  her  directions  are  not  transformed 
into  angelic  beings  overnight."     Rather, 

"Her  method  is  to  diagnose  the  case,  and  then  prescribe  a 
treatment  to  deal  with  puzzling  faults,  which  are  often  caused 
by  misdirected  plrysieal  and  emotional  energies.  Mrs.  Scott 
believes  that  if  we  should  put  as  much  energy  into  giving  every 
child  a  right  start  as  we  do  into  reforming  our  grown-up  unfits, 
most  of  t  he  reforming  would  be  unnecessary.  But  before  we  can 
start  the  child  right,  she  thinks,  we  must  start  the  mother  right: 
we  must  bring  to  her  a  knowledge  of  her  child  as  he  really  is — 
not  as  she  thinks  he  should  be.  'What  1  am  trying  to" do,'  she 
says,  'is  to  make  the  mother  comprehend  that  it  is  not  one  hour, 
or  one  day,  or  one  month  that  counts  in  the  training  of  the  child, 
but  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  365  days  a 
\  ear  that  count  in  the  making  of  a  child's  life.' 

"The  mother  comes  with  her  child  as  tho  it  were  a  social  call. 
Mrs.  Scott  invites  them  into  a  room  and  suggests  to  the  child 
that  he  play  with  any  of  the  toys  or  games  that  attract  him, 
while  she  and  his  mother  talk.  She  seems  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  child,  but  all  the  time  she  is  watching  his  every 
act  and  expression — the  most  trivial  act  gives  a  clue  to  his 
physical  and  mental  attitude.  For  instance,  when  she  observes 
a  child  who  can  not  handle  the  simplest  game  without  dropping 
its  parts  a  number  of  times,  she  realizes  that  that  child  is  lacking 
in  muscular  control.  The  child  who  continually  changes  one 
game  for  another  without  playing  it,  or  even  trying  to  find  out 
how  it  is  played,  lacks  concentration — one  of  the  commonest 
faults  in  children,  and  one  that  is  almost  always  due  to  neglected 
training.  Keeping  herself  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible, 
she  plays  a  game  with  him,  being  careful  to  select  one  com- 
mensurate with  his  powers.  She  lias  already  questioned  the 
mother  as  to  the  nature  of  her  difficulties,  and  is  meanwhile 
studying  her.  In  a  day  or  two  the  mother  calls  again,  this  time 
without  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Scott  discusses  with  her  the  analysis 
which  she  has  prepared." 


KANSAS  CITY'S  "  SUNSHINE  BANK  "—Kansas  City  has  a 
"Sunshine  Bank"  as  well  as  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  But 
the  former,  tho  it  has  7,(XM)  depositors,  "has  not  a  single  dollar 
on  hand,  nor  has  it  any  loan  department,"  so  The  Southwestern 
Christian  A<lr<>c<it<:  (Meth.  Epis.,  New  Orleans)  informs  its 
readers.  It  is,  according  to  this  representative  of  negro  Method- 
ism, operated  by  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  and — 

"While  the  students  make  out  regular  deposit-slips  they  do 
not  deposit  coin,  currency,  or  checks.  It  is  not  a  financial 
institution.  It  is  an  institution  where  good  deeds  are  deposited, 
and  who  dares  say  that  a  deposit  of  a  good  deed  does  not  bring 
large  interest'/ 

"The  pupil  of  the  school  goes  to  the  bank,  makes  out  a  slip 
of  deposit  giving  a  record  of  the  good  deeds  done  (luring  the  day. 
Little  kindnesses  are  recorded  and  everything  that  has  brought 
sunshine  into  another's  life  is  placed  on  a  deposit-slip  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  record.  Naturally  enough  the  deposit- 
slips  appealed  to  the  school  children  and  quite  soon  a  rivalry 
was  created  in  the  school,  monthly  balances  were  struck  and  the 
report  was  made  showing  the  business  of  I  he  bank  during  the 
month 

"The  system  of  the  Sunshine  Bank  should  increase.    There 

should  he  a,  branch  in  every  community,  and  then  there  should 
he  the  handy  individual  hanks  for  the  families,  and  all  the  people 
should  seek  to  get  away  from  the  grouchy  and  selfish  by  making 
an  effort  to  do  something  for  some  one  else,  and  a  better  world 
this  would  be." 


THE  YEARS  BEST  HOLIDAY  BOOKS    FORTY  FOR  ADULTS,  T\\  KM  Y-FI\  E  FOR  CHILDRI  \ 


Readers  will  find  in  this  and  following 
pages  a  selected  list  of  books  suitable  for 
holiday  gifts,  the  list  having  been  restricted 
to  sixty-five  books,  forty  being  for  adults 
and  twenty-five  for  young  persons.  In 
making  it  up  the  aim  has  been  to  choose 
only  such  books  as  were  believed  to  be 
among  the  very  best  of  the  year  for  1  lie  pur- 
pose named.  This  is  the  eleventh  presenta- 
tion in  Thio  Literary  PiGESTof  an  annual 
Christmas-list  of  books  for  holiday  gifts. 


FORTY   BOOKS   FOR   ADULTS 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.     Whale  Hunting  with 

Gun  and  Camera.  Illustrated.  New  York:  ]). 
Appleton  &  Co.     1916.     $2.50  net. 

The  whaling  industry  has  not  only  in- 
creased in  volume  and  importance  of  late 
years,  but  has  undergone  a  complete  re- 
volution in  its  methods.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Assistant  Curator  of  Mammals  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
describes  in  this  book"  the  shore  stations 
that  have  been  established  in  whaling 
centers,  explains  the  new  system  of  har- 
pooning from  guns  and  air-pumping  the 
carcasses  to  float  them,  and  the  part  played 
by  whales  in  modern  commerce,  with  much 
information  about  the  great  whaling  sta- 
tions of  Vancouver  Island  and  Japan. 
The  old  whalers  of  New  Bedford  are  so 
familiar  in  our  memories  and  traditions 
that  there  are  many  Americans  who  will 
want  to  learn  about  the  more  modern  de- 
velopments in  this  uniquely  picturesque 
trade,  especially  as  Mr.  Andrews  writes 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  has  been 
able  to  illustrate  his  book  with  a  large 
number  of  photographs  taken  by  himself. 

Banks,  Edgar  J.  (Ph.D.).  The  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  Aneient  World.  With  31  Illustrations.  Pp. 
ix-191.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50 
net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

The  Pyramid  of  Khufu,  the  Wells  of 
Babylon,  the  Statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
Hie  Temple  of  Diana,  the  Tomb  of  King 
Mausolus,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria — the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  world  of  antiquity-  are  potent  still 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  twentieth 
Century,  and  here  they  are  all  described. 
The  author  has  been  for  many  years  a 
wanderer  in  the  Orient,  in  search  of  new 
light  on  the  subject.     Early  travelers,  lie 

says,  were  fond  of  describing  the  Seven 
Wonders,  and  for  two  thousand  years  "they 
have  been  familiar  themes  of  the  learned 
and  curious.    To  the  archeological  explorer 

of  the  past  few  decades,  however,  we  are 
indebted  for  more  trustworthy  information. 
Research  has  shown  that  the  old  concep- 
tions were  to  some  degree  imaginary.  Re- 
search has  not  only  revealed  their  history 
and  made  their  reconstruction  possible,  but 
has  taught  us  why  they  were  wonders. 

"Still  enough  remains  to  make  them 
wonders.  The  deeper  the  excavator  delves 
into  the  ruins  of  the  past  ages,  the  more  he 
realizes  that  the  ancients  erected  structures 
by  the  sido  of  which  the  modem  sky-scraper 
is  insignificant,"  says  Mr.  Banks.  They 
worshiped  in  temples  "far  more  wonder- 
ful than  our  greatesl  cathedrals."  They 
hnned  their  dead  in  tombs  •'which  no 
modern  millionaire  could  afford  to  build." 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  uill  hereafter  be  promptly  Jilted  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addresi 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalts  Company,  354-360  Fourth 
An  nue,  New  York  City. 


They  produced  an  art  "which  the  modern 
world  has  not  equaled." 

Beveridge,   Albert   J.     Life  of  John    Marshall. 

Illustrated.  Two  volumes,  boxed.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  1916.  $7.50  net.  Postage,  32 
cents. 

Senator  Beveridge,  in  his  monumental 
biography  of  the  great  Chief  Justice,  the  firsl 
two  volumes  of  which,  complete  in  them- 
selves, have  just  been  issued,  sufficiently 
transcends  his  theme  to  retell,  in  the  light 
of  fresh  material,  the  whole  story  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  Marshall's  life  is 
itself  carried  through  his  early  years,  his 
services  in  the  Revolution,  his  legislative 
career,  and  his  embassy  in  France,  to  the 
moment  of  his  induction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  in  1800.  Senator  Beveridge 
has  had  access  to  masses  of  imprinted  docu- 
ments and  lias  illuminated  his  material  nol 
only  by  his  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  but 
by  his  own  intimate  experience  of  public 
affairs.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  in 
black  and  white  and  with  two  reproduc- 
tions in  full  color  of  early  portraits  of  our 
greatest  lawyer. 

Bryan.  Wilhelinus  Bogart.  A  History  of  the 
National  Capital.  From  its  Foundation  Through 
the  Period  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Organic  Act.  Bvo. 
Vol.  II.  Pp.  xvi-707.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $5.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Here  we  have,  as  completing  a  work  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  some 
years  ago,  a  volume  of  rare  interest  to 
Americans.  Altho  Washington,  in  its 
lonely  political  eminence,  differs  funda- 
mentally from  all  other  cities,  its  history 
reflects  as  no  other  city  does  most  phases 
of  our  national  life.  Without  much  bril- 
liancy of  style,  but  with  mastery  of  detail, 
the  author  has  set  before  us  in  ordered  se- 
quence a  record  with  foot-noles  and  cita- 
tions that  should  satisfy  the  most  curious 
as  well  as  the  most  exacting.  A  builder's 
specifications  are  not  more  rich  in  detail 
than  are  certain  chapters  in  which  the 
writer  goes  into  the  mysteries  of  Washing- 
ton's structural  development.  It  was  b\ 
a  gradual  metamorphosis,  not  unmarked  by 
sordid  details,  that  Washington  reached  its 
definitive  Status  of  a  city  of  classical  archi- 
tectural stamp.  That  acropolis-like  group 
of  buildings  that  SO  impresses  the  approach- 
in":  visitor  did  not  spring  full  panoplied 
from  the  nation's  head.  It  was  the  inven- 
tion of  hard,  persistent  effort.  The  mod- 
ern construction  of  the  city  began  to  take, 
form  about  1882.  The  author  has  rescued 
from  a  threatened  forgetfulness  the  names 

of  men  w  ho  gave  the  stamp  o\'  Woman  per- 
manence and  beauty  to  the  architecture  of  | 
the  Capitol.  They  were  Giuseppe  Kranzoni 
and  Giovanni  Andrei,  who  had  worked  on 
the  first  Capitol  building  and  who  wen 
then  engaged  for  the  more  elaborate  present 
edifice.  Andrei  soon  died  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  a  countryman;  Valaperti.     Carlo 


I'raii/.oni.  a  brother  of  Giuseppe,  and  Fran- 
cesco CardeQo,  a  cousin,  came  from  Italy, 
and  began  work  in  tSUfi,  Six  year-  latex 
Enrico  Causiei  and  Antonio  CapeUano,  "t 

Italy,  pupils  of  ( 'anova,  and  Nicholas  < 
lot.  of  Prance,  joined  the  artist-colony,  and 
still     later    came     Luijri     I'er-i'o.     al-o     an 
Italian  arti.-t. 

<  andee.  Helen  <  liurehill.    Jacobean  Furniture. 

Illustrated.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
1916.     $1.25  net. 

Until  very  lately  most  collectors  of  an- 
tique furniture  wore  so  much  under  the 
spell,  of  the  Colonial,  with  il-  mahogany 
and  satilt-WOOd,  that  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  still  more  charmint:  styles  d<- 
\ eloped  by  our  seventeenth-century  fore- 
bear-. To  the  light  and  graceful  designs 
in  oak  and  walnut  thai  prevailed  in  that 
epoch  and  reflected  the  gay  life  of  the 
Stuart  courts  Mi--  ('andee  ha-  written  a 
gossipy  guide,  setting  the  furniture  itself 
a-  it  were  in  its  historical  background  and 
relating  it  to  various  great  figures  <>(  the 
aye.  She  discusses  successively  tin  Early 
Jacobean  Styles,  the  Styles  of  the  Mid- 
Century,  the  ("arolean  Styles  of  the 
Restoration,  and  those  of  the  reigns  of 
William  and  .Mary  and  Anne,  tin  forty- 
three  pages  of  illustrations  forming  a  trra- 
phic  commentary    on  the  narrati\ 

GtsM-in.sk) ,  Herbert.  Kngli-h  Furniture  or  the 
rj'uhleenth  Oritur).  Three  volume.-,  large  quarto, 
1,300  illustrations  carefully  selected  from  10,000  photo- 
graphs of  original  exampli-s.  New  York:  Kunk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  S.->0  for  the  three  volumes, 
postpaid. 

This  book  is  for  collectors,  eonnoisseuns, 
and  lovers  of  antique  furniture.  It  i-  ay 
an  author  who  is  acknowledged  to  b. 
of  the  most  eminent  authorities  we  have 
on  furniture,  and  especially  on  Eagfish 
furniture.  Me  has  intimate  technical 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  method-  of 
cabinet-makers,  carver-,  upholsterers,  lae- 
quer-workers,  and  other  craftsmen,  and  he 
possesses  the  rarer  knowledge  that  pertains 
exclusively  to  the  expert  eoDeetor.  The 
book  covers  an  extraordinary  range  of 
styles  and  kind-  of  furniture,  and  forms  an 
unequaled  guide  a-  to  quality  and  geanaae- 
oess,  giving  preeise  indications  of  values. 
Points  of  worth  are  carefully  explained  and 
illustrated,  and  exact  measurements  for 
every  piece  described  are  givea.  The  for- 
eign  influences  that  marked  Ike  evolution 
of  KngKah  furniture  are  frilly  shown,  with 
tin'  historic  growth  of  the  various  t>  p<  -. 

Itriiiiioiii.  Madame  t-doii.ird.       V  t  r,  M  li  Mother 
in  War-Time.      Translated  by  Grace  E.  Bt-vier. 
York:   I-ongmans.  Green  A  Go.      191ti.      $1   net. 

This  journal  of  a  French  lady,  the 
mother  of  a  member  of  the  aviation  earns, 
gives  the  personal  essena  of  something  the 
general  aspect-  of  which  have  been  dwelt 
on  recently  to  excess  the  spirit  of  France 
at  war.  Aladatm  Drumont.  th<  wile  of  the 
well-known  anti-Semite,  records  in  her 
diary,  which  covers  th<  period  .Inly.  I914r- 
August,  1915,  the  thoughts  that  beset  an 
anxious  mother  whose  son  is  encountering 
the  direst  perils.  Characteristically  French 
in  her  honesty  and  frankness,  she  refrains 
utterly  from  sentimentality  and  intro- 
spection, and  it  is  the  picture  of  the  irallant 
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Qljtfefmas  brings 


NSEPARABLE 
from  the  joys, 
the  sorrows, 
tne  sympathies 
or  mankind., 
music  test 
speaks  tne  mes- 
sage  or  this   most 


season  of  the  year. 
Indeed  tne  sweet  spirit 
of  Christmas  was  borne 
first  to  man  upon  tne  wings 
of  song. 

And  through  the  years 
and  the  centuries,  music  has 
told  and  retold  the  sacred 
story  with  such  power  and 
appeal  as  no  other  form  of 
expression  may  equal. 

So  or  all  their  highest  thoughts, 
their  noblest  passions,  men  have 
round  fullest  portrayal  in  music, 
ana  only  the  sombre    necessity  of 


dull  fingers  and  musicless  voices 
has  held  them  apart  from  its  de- 
lightful art. 

But  this  Christmastide  wit- 
nesses the  nativity  of  a  new  free- 
dom in  music. 

Limitations  have  been  pushed 
wide  and  for  all  is  possible  the 
ability  of  greater  enjoyment, 
greater  understanding  of  the  won- 
derful language  of  musical  tones. 

I  HE  world  is  rich  in 
treasures  of  music. 
Beethoven,  Liszt,Chop- 
m,  Rubenstem,  Greig, 
Saint-Saens,  MacDowell — even 
the  mention  of  these  few  names 
suggests  a  host  of  others,  all  mas- 
ter artists  -who  have  contributed 
liberally  to  the  literature  of  music. 

The  Pianola  has  enabled  thou- 
sands to  discover  this  hidden  gold 
-to  quicken  their  own  powers  or 
musical  enjoyment.  Now  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Pianola  principle 
has  brought  a  new  and  even  more 
■wonderful  instrument. 


The  statements  made  regarding  the 
Duo- Art  in  the  interviews  with  prom- 
inent musicians  recently  published  in 
these  pages,  definitely  establish  that  in 
the  world  or  music  this  instrument  is 
considered  of  paramount  importance 
and  high  artistic  perfection. 

Men    like   Gabrilowitsch,   Godow- 


sky,  Bauer,  Grainger,  Schelling  .... 
could  not  definitely  indorse  an  instru- 
ment which  reproduces  their  own  art 
if  it  did  not  accomplish  its  work  with 
the  utmost  precision.  No  evidence, 
however,  can  convince  you  as  quickly 
and  certainly  as  will  the  testimony  or 
your  own  senses,    near  the  Duo-Art. 
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£>E  CANNOT  Upe 

to  convey  to  you  in 
words  the  remark- 
able scope  or  this 
great  new  instru- 
ment      tne    Duo-Art    Pianola. 

It  is  a  player-piano  that  grants 
you  such  delicacy,  brilliance, 
power  or  expression  such  perfect 
control  or  every  tone,  every  touch 
upon  key  —  as  has  never  before 
been  possible  to  any  but  the  musi- 
cally gemused.  To  play  the  Duo- 
Art  by  music  roll  is  as  satisfying 
as  playing  upon  the  keyboard  by 
band,  for  the  Duo-Art  expression 
control  provides  all  possible  pian- 
lstic  effects. 

J3ut  the  revolutionary  feature 
of  the»  Duo -Art  Pianola  is  its 
power  to  precisely  reproduce  the 
performances  of  the  greatest  con- 
cert   pianists! 

Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Harold 
Bauer  play  in  recital? — adjust  one 
of  Mr.  Bauer  s  Duo-Art  record 
rolls  in  the  music  aperture  of  the 
instrument  and  release  a  small  lever. 
Immediately  the  keys  of  the  Duo- 
Art  will  begin  playing  of  them- 
selves, exactly  as  if  the  eminent 
pianist  s  fingers  depressed  them. 
And  the  great  music  you  will  hear 
will  be  Mr.  Bauer  s  as  truly  as  if 
be  himself  sat  at  the  pianoforte. 

You  have  never  known  such 
a  wonder  of  mifsic  as  this. 

The  Duo- Art  Pianola  can  bring 
into  your  home  not  only  the  treas- 
ures of  music  itself — but  also  the 
finest  interpretative  art  of  the  foremost 
pianists  of  the  present  generation. 


Aeolian  representatives  in  important  cities  are  ready  to  demonstrate 
this  most  remarkable  new  development  or  tne  Pianola,  (jii  in  ana 
hear  the  Duo-Art  -whether  or  not  you  nave  any  thought  or  pur- 
chase. The  Duo-Art  Pianola  is  made  in  Steinway,  Steek,  Stroud 
and  Weber  models.  Prices  moderate.  Liberal  exchange  arrange- 
ments. Write  for  free  book  of  the  Duo- Art.  Address  Dept.  L.129 
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son  that  occupies  the  central  place  in  her 
pages.  Many  of  the  son's  own  letters 
from  the  front  are  included  in  this  unique 
presentment  of  a  family  relationship  which 
in  its  typical  form  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
French  society. 

Dyer,  Walter  A.  Gulliver  the  Great.  Pp.  317. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.35.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

There  is  no  story  so  likely  to  stir  emo- 
tions, bring  lumps  to  the  throat  or  tears 
to  the  eyes  as  the  story  of  a  dog,  whether 
it  be  truth  or  fiction.  Dog-lovers  know 
there  is  no  more  faithful,  loyal  friend,  and 
that  devotion  which  ignores  poverty,  un- 
kindness,  and  neglect,  and  which  is  oblivious 
to  all  outside  influences,  inspires  respect 
and  admiration.  Mr.  Dyer  understands 
dogs,  and  has  written  many  stories  which 
have  already  appeared  in  periodicals. 
"The  more  I  know  about  people,  the  bet- 
ter I  love  my  dog,"  was  Byron's  remark, 
inspired  by  experience.  Varied  episodes, 
illustrating  different  phases  of  canine  intel- 
ligence, combined  with  deeply  significant 
experiences  of  men  and  women,  here  de- 
pict pathetic,  tragic,  dramatic,  amusing, 
and  thrilling  scenes.  Each  is*told  with 
such  sincere  sympathy  that  it  convinces 
as  well  as  charms,  especially  "Gullrver  the 
Great,"  showing  how  instinctive  hatred  and 
fear  were  replaced  by  love  and  companion- 
ship under  tragic  circumstances. 

Eastman,  Charles  A.  From  the  Deep  Woods  to 
Civilization.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1916. 
$2  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Air.  Eastman  has  written  in  this  book 
the  American  Indian's  "Up  from  Slavery." 
A  full-blooded  Sioux,  the  nephew  of  Sitting 
Bull,  he  has  previously  pictured  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  in  "An  Indian  Childhood"; 
and  the  present  narrative  begins  at  the 
point  where  he  emerged  from  |the  forest 
in  order  to  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  primitive  man's  quest 
for  the  ideals  of  Christian  culture  and  of 
his  efforts  to  interpret  these  ideals  to  his 
own  people  and  the  ideals  of  the  Indians 
themselves  to  the  white  man.  His  edu- 
cation, his  marriage  to  Elaine  Goodale,  the 
poet,  and  his  work  as  Government  physician 
in  South  Dakota,  as  field  secretary  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  as  representative  of  In- 
dian interests  before  the  Indian  Bureau  at 
Washington  are  the  principal  strands  from 
which?  is  woven  this  story  of  a  doubly 
patriotic  life. 

Edwards,  George  Wharton.  Vanished  Towers 
and  Chimes  of  Flanders.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing  Company.  1916. 
$5  net. 

As  traveler,  writer,  and  artist,  .  Mr. 
Edwards  has  been  a  student  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  an  interpreter  of  tluir 
life  and  art,  and  he  is  therefore  qualified 
to  do  for  devastated  Flanders  what  INIr. 
Waller  Hale,  notably,  has  done  for  north- 
ern France.  This  ancient  province,  the 
seat  of  so  much  of  the  culture  of  the  Low 
Countries,  has  suffered  perhaps. more  than 
any  other  from  the  ruthlessness  of  war. 
Louvain,  Malines,  Ypres,  Douai,  and 
many  other  cities  famed  for  their  archi- 
tectural and  other  treasures  livo  again  in 
Mr.  Edwards's  pages  and  in  tho  illustra- 
tions, twenty-two  in  color  and  nine  in 
sepia  monotone,  which  interleave  them. 
'Vanished  Towers  and  Chimes  of  Flan- 
ders" belongs  peculiarly  to  the  class  of 
"ail  and  gift  books,"  of  which  there  seem 
this  year  to  be  a  smaller  number  and 
\  ari<  t\    I  dan  usual. 
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H-iirr,  Irving,  Ph.D.,  and  frisk,  Kukciic  Lyman, 
MM.  How  lo  Live:  Rules  Tor  n<  iiltliful  Living 
Based  on  Modi-rn  Science,  l'p.  845.  New  York 
ami  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  litlK. 
$1  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Published  in  October,  L915,  the  fact  that 
its  eighth  revised  edition  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember,  1916,  shows  the  value  and  popu- 
larity of  this  book,  it  is  the  most  authori- 
tative work  that  lias  been  put  forth  on 
individual  hygiene;  and,  as  its  authors  say 
in  their  introduction:  "Thoroughly  carried 
out,  individual  hygiene  implies  hijjh  ideals 
of  health,  strength,  endurance,  symmetry, 
and  beauty;  it  enormously  increases  our 
capacity  to  work,  to  be  happy,  and  to  bo 
useful;  it  develops,  not  only  the  body,  but 
the  mind  and  the  heart;  it  ennobles  the 
man  as  a  whole." 

Fraiick,  Harry  A.  Tramping  Through  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  Being  the  Random 
Notes  of  an  Incurable  Vagabond.  Illustrated  with 
Photographs.  8vo,  pp.  378.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     $2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

'Phis  is  a  satisfactory,  instructive,  and 

amusing  account  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexi- 
can mind.  The  author,  Harry  A.  Franck, 
is  a  professor  of  romance  languages,  and 
a  student  of  sociology,  lie  has  traveled 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  and  is 
the  aut  hor  of  "  A  Vagabond  Journey  around 
the  World."  While  often  critical,  his  pres- 
ent book  is  marked  by  distinct  sympathy 
for  the  peoples  of  Spanish  countries  south 
of  us.  He  likes  the  peon,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
oates  his  book.  Entering  Mexico  at  La- 
redo and  traveling  through  the  country, 
sometimes  by  train,  often  on  foot,  he  leis- 
urely studied  people  and  becamf  familiar 
with  their  life  and  customs.  He  worked  in 
mines  with  the  peons.  His  description  of 
that  phase  of  Mexican  life  is  new  and 
interesting. 

Gilder,  Letters  of  Richard  Watson.     Edited  by 

Rosamond  Gilder.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1916.  $:i.50  net.  Postage,  18 
cents. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  one  of  the 
few  Americans  who  have  been  masters  of 
the  art  of  letter-writing,  and  there  were 
not  many  lives  of  his  general  ion  t  hat  offered 
such  multifarious  opportunities  to  the  cas- 
ual pen.  He  appears  in  this  volume,  edited 
by  his  daughter,  in  all  the  many  roles  that 
he  played,  as  the  friend  of  our  elder  poets 
and  thinkers  no  less  than  of  the  actors, 
musicians,  and  statesmen  of  a  later  time, 
as  a  militant  advocate  of  good  government 
and  civil-service  reform,  as  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  literary  world,  and  as  a 
poet  and  man  of  letters  in  his  own  right. 
Hut  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  his 
letters  are  those  that  explain  his  brilliant 
success  in  the  conduct  of  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, a  success  due  to  his  constant,  sympa- 
thetic, and  idealistic  sense  of  his  role  as  a 
middleman    between    the    author    and    the 

public. 

ilamhiiii,    Stephen.    Book   of   Garden    Plans. 

Pp.  i:U.  Illustrated.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  & 
<  <>•     $2.     Postage,  11  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  de- 

SOripth  e  of  its  contents.  All  garden  opera- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  problems  to  be 
solved.  Mr.  Hamblin  has  written  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  their  solution.  His 
blue-print  plans  (twenty)  and  photo- 
graphs, of  which  there  are  thirty-two,  rep- 
resent actual  gardens.  His  practical  lists 
of  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers,  with  rules 
'"i"  planting  and  care,  are  given  with  every 
detail  to  assist  the  professional  or  amateur 
gardener.  His  information  appears  under 
'he  following  heads: 

"Farm  Home  of  Five   Acres."   "Village 
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Handling  50,000  Accounts  for 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

That's  a  bi^  job — yet  Elliott- Fisher 
Bookkeeping  Machines  are  doin<r  it  every 
month  for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company.  And  doino;  it  well,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  F.  S.  Nash,  Manager  of 
their  Accounting  Department. 

"The  installing  of  Elliott- Fisher  Ma- 
chines has  enabled  us  to  get  our  monthly 
statements  mailed  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  under  the  old.  method,  and  enables 
us  to  keep  our  work  up-to-date,  hence, 
we  consider  Elliott-  Fisher  an  excellent 
investment. 

"We  make  three  copies  of  the  state- 
ment— post  on  card  ledger  and  proof 
sheet  at  one  operation 

"There  are,  however,  many  other  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  secured,  which 
we  could  not  have  by  previously  em- 
ployed methods.  These  features  em- 
brace accurate,  quick  results  and  economy 
in  securing  the  figures  which  we  need  to 
run  our  business." 

Do  you  have  less  or  more  than  50,000 
accounts?  Elliott -Fisher  handles  any 
number.  Call  up  the  Elliott-Fisher  office 
in  your  city  and  ask  that  our  accounting 
specialist  show  you ."  If  we  have  no  office 
in  your  city,  write  to  ELLIOTT-FISHER 
CO.,  1232  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburo;,  Pa. 


UiotlrFisher 

rBookkeeping  Machine 
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rhirty-two  years  old 

and  President  of  a 

million  dollar 

corporation 


The  story  of  his  success  and  how  he  achieved  it 


Three  years  ago  a  studious- 
looking  young  man — he  was 
twenty-nine  then — came  to  New 
York  City. 

He  had  only  a  few  dollars  in 
his  pocket.  But  his  head  was  full 
of  ideas  and  he  knew  business 
fundamentals.  He  entered  the 
Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 
as  a  salesman. 

He  wanted  to  grow — and 
he  grew 

He  did  not  stay  a  salesman  long. 
He  wanted  to  grow.  Because  he 
knew  business  principles,  he  did 
grow.  In  six  months  he  was  sales- 
manager.  Then  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

In  1916,  the  President  of  the 
Pyrene  Company,  a  million  dollar 
corporation,  resigned.  The  Board 
of  Directors  elected  the  studious- 
looking  young  man  President.  He 
had  been  with  the  company  less 
than  two  years. 

Why  Mr.  Allen  made  good 

This  is  the  story  of  C.  Louis 
Allen's  rise  from  no  job  to  the 
Presidency  of  a  huge  corporation 
at  the  age  of  thirty -two. 

"He  knows  the  principles  that 
underlie  all  big  business,"  said 
the  directors.  That  is  why  he  is 
an  executive  today,  while  thou- 
sands of  other  thirty -two-year-old 
men  are  worrying  over  details  in 
their  own  narrow  departments. 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  busi- 
ness that  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  will  give  you.    It  is  giv- 


ing a  training  in  big  business  prin- 
ciples to  more  than  40,000  wide- 
awake men  in  America  today. 

What  Mr.  Allen  thinks  of 
the  Course 

He  says:  "Several  of  our  de- 
partment and  branch  managers 
are  studying  your  Course  at  my 
suggestion.  They  are  the  men 
who  are  creating  bigger  jobs  in 
this  country  and  fitting  them- 
selves to  fill  them.  From  reading 
your  course,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  help  every  man  who  is  fill- 
ing his  present  job  and  reaching 
for  another." 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Among  the  40,000  subscribers  are  such 
men  as:  H.  C.  Osborn,  President  Ameri- 
can Multigraph  Sales  Co.;  Melville  W. 
Mix,  President  of  the  Dodge  Manufac-  , 
turing  Co.;  George  M.  Verity,  President 
of  tyie  American  Rolling  Mills;  William 
H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of  the 
biggest  watch  company  in  the  world; 
N.  A.  Hawkins,  General  Sales-Manager 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  scores  of 
others  equally  prominent. 

Advisory  Council 

The  Advisory  Council  includes  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  President  National  City 
Bank;  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  head  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation;  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  eminent  engineer;  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce;  and  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead    in    Business" 

An  interesting  128-page  book,  "Forg- 
ing Ahead  in  Business,"  will  be  sent  to 
you  free.  Ask  for  it.  It  tells  in  detail 
what  the  Course  and  Service  is,  what 
it  has  done  for  others,  and  what  it  will 
do  for  vou. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
501  Astor  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"       FREE 

Name 

Business  Address 

Business  Position 


Home  of  Five  Acres,"  "PlanflSag  a  Small 
Suburban  Lot,'"  "Shrub  Planting  for  a  Vil- 
lageHome,"  "RoseGarden,"  "BoulderWall 
with  Vines,"  "Arbor  with  Vines,"  "Natural 
Rook  Garden,"  "Artificial  Water  Garden." 
"Formal  Garden  of  Japanese  Plants,'" 
etc.  It  is  a  practical,  comprehensive,  and 
thorough  manual  for  the  house-  and  home- 
builder  who  would  "visualize  his  garden." 

Hamilton.  Dr.  Allan  McLane.  Recollections  of 
an  Alienist.  Illustrated.  New  York:  George  H. 
Poran  Company.     $3.50. 

As  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  as  an  eminent  figure  in  the  professional 
world  for  many  years,  Dr.  Hamilton  has 
come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  most 
interesting  people  of  three  generations, 
from  Washington  Irving,  an  intimate 
guest  in  his  father's  house  during  his  early 
childhood,  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  Eddy,  and  even  Max  Beerbohm! 
And  he  can  relate  with  equal  familiarity 
incidents  of  travel  in  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  world.  But  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  his  work  are  those  deal- 
ing with  his  life  as  an  alienist,  as  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  given  evidence  in  countless 
famous  trials,  notably  those  of  Molineux, 
Thaw,  and  Patrick.  Interesting  to  the 
general  reader  also  are  his  notes  on  capital 
punishment,  insanity,  and  the  judicial 
system. 

Hammond,  John  Martin.  Winter  Journeys  in 
the  South.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     1916.     $3.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

• 
Peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  Christmas 
season  is  this  book  on  our  own  South  as  a 
winter  playground,  another  book  testifying 
to  Hie  rapidity  with  which  Americans,  shut 
off  from  Europe,  are  discovering  the  re- 
sources of  America.  For  there  is  more  in 
the  South  to  delight  the  winter  traveler  than 
most  Northerners  and  Westerners  have  any 
idea  of.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  writes  for 
every  type  of  pleasure-seeker,  reveals  the 
charm  not  only  of  the  usual  stamping- 
grounds  of  the  tourist,  but  of  all  sorts  of 
unsuspected  spots  as  well.  Miami,  the 
sportsman's  paradise,  the  Sapphire  Coun- 
try of  the  Carolinas,  Biloxi  and  Pass 
Christian  on  the  Gulf,  equally  with  Palm 
Beach,  Hot  Springs,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans  have  yielded  up  their  secrets  to  this 
genial  literary  courier,  who  can  tell  the  read- 
er just  where  he  can  tramp,  motor,  golf,  or 
fish  to  the  best  advantage,  find  cooking 
that  is  worth  a  journey,  or  spend  his 
honeymoon. 

Ilohson,  it-  L.     Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

An  Account  of  the  Potter's  Art  in  China  from  Primi- 
tive Times  to  the  Present  Day.  With  forty  plates 
reproduced  by  three-,  four-,  and  rive-color  process,  and 
ninety-six  half-tone  plates.  Two  volumes,  !) '  ■_,  x6is  in., 
cloth,  gilt.  Edition  strictly  limited  to  1,500  numbered 
copies.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
$25  net  the  set,  postpaid. 

Mr.  Hobson  is  one  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean authorities  on  his  subject.  His 
beautiful  book  is  illustrated  with  plates 
thai  have  been  proclaimed  the  linest  illus- 
trations of  Chinese  porcelain  yet  pro- 
duced. II  contains  the  latest  of  experts' 
discoveries  and  ascriptions,  so  that  the 
history  of  the  potter's  art    in   China   can 

b(     traced    from    thee;irliesl    times,  through 

all  the  centuries,  to  the  present  day. 
(ireat  collections  on  the  Continenl  and  in 
America  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion by  courtesy  of  their  owners.  A  l'ulh 
illustrated  chapter  deals  with  marks; 
another   valuable  chapter  is  on  forgeries 

and  fraud-. 
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"10,000  Miles  for  Truck  Tires  Not  Enough" 


so  aays  Mr.  M.  M.  Priver  of 
Los  Angeles  in  a  letter  in  which 
he  says  he  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  7,000  to  10,000  miles  from 
truck  tires  but  now  gets  1 5,000  to 
2 1 ,000  miles  from  every  Goodyear 
S-V  Pressed-On  Truck  Tire. 

His  experience  with  S-V's  is  above 
the  average  like  that  of  the  Garden 
City  Sand  Company,  of  Chicago, 
which  reported  a  30,000  mile  average 
for  four  S-V's;  or  D.  Thompson,  of 
Buffalo,  who  got  34,000  miles;  or  the 
International  Harvester  Company's 
Akron  branch,  with  23,1  16  miles. 

These  are  all  exceptional  records 
and  may  not  indicate  what  S-V's 
will  do  for  you. 

But  the  average  service  of  S  -  Vs 
will   show   what  you  can  expect      if 


your  loading  and  road  conditions 
are  normal. 

And  the  average  mileage  of  700 
S-V's  as  reported  by  224  owners, 
living  in  64  cities,  was  1 3,704. 

This  figure  was  compiled  not  from 
selected  records  but  from  all  reports 
received  in  answer  to  our  request 
for  complaints — and  in  many  cases 
the  tires  reported  on  were  still  running. 

So  it  would  be  only  reasonable 
to  expect  at  least  1  3,704  miles  from 
S-V's,  placed  on  your  trucks  though 
that  is  about  twice  as  much  as  we 
guarantee  for  them. 

If  you  are  not  getting  this  kind  of 
mileage  now  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  try  S-V's. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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The  most 
useful,   practical 
and  appreciated 
present  you  can  give 


WaMoee 

Adjustable  Lamp 


"STAYS  PUT"  Anywhere 

For  Light  where  you  want  it — on  your#e!f  "t  in  mirror.    From 

Dressing  any   ;,"K''      M^f  *   *°P»    bottom.      Solves   light  problem  (<>r 
*    dressing. 


For  I  ighl  where'you  want 

Reading  k  £ithouL,a   cra"""'rl 
°   position.    [\o  eyestrain, 

solid  tomfort. 

For  the  Conveya  light  from  any 
Office  poorly  placed  wall  or 
hanging  socket  to  the 
point  where  you  nerd  it.  Invaluable 
lo    any    executive,     bookkeeper,     stenographer     or    other     office     worker. 

For  Light     wljcrevrr     you     are       whenever    needed.      Take    a 

Wallace  along.      Fol< 
Connects  anywhere. 


A  1»" 'ii  to  men  for 
night  shaving.  Good 
=*  as  tlayhghl.  I  ..imp 
hangs,  clamps  or  stands.  1  hrows 
liglit  exactly  where  needed. 


For 
Sht 


TravfNirtff    ^  ftHace  along.     Folds  compactly.    Weighs  almost  nothing. 
**     Co 


Ideal  Gift  for  Anyone 


The  Wallace  Lamp  is  the  worth-while  Christmas  gift.'  Get  it  for  any 
friend  or  member  of  your  family.  Answer  yoursell,  honestly  is  there 
any  gift  you  know  that  is  so  practical,  that  can  be  used  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  that  is  so  sun-  lo  please  not  just  for  one  month,  one  year, 
but  for  an  indefinite  period?  Do  you  know  of  any  other  gift  that  repre- 
sents such  genuine  value  for  its  price? 

Comes  m  brass,  nickel  or  bronze  with  10  ft.  wire; 
ready  to  attach  to  any  socket.  Sold  by  hardware, 
electrical    supply   and    department    stores    everywhere. 

Money  Back 

If  any  ll,;//,/,.'  ,/,„    n'l    ,:  ,     ati  '■/,//"//.  J/,,,/;/,   lion 

•ir  guarantee  in  buying.    ■ 

Waterbury-Wallace   Company 
A.  C.  Penn,  Agent  100  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 


$3.00 
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Hon.  IK,  William  Dean.     Years  of  My  Youth. 

New   York:      Harper   &   Brothers.      1916.     $1.50   net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Altho  Mr.  Howells  has  written  many 
books  tinged  with  autobiography,  this  is 
the  firsl  in  which  he  has  frankly  assumed 
I  In'  center  of  the  stage.  "Years  of  My 
Youth"  tells  the  story  of  the  great  novel- 
ist's life  during  its  first  formative  period 
and  up  to  the  moment,  when  appointed 
lo  the  consulate  at  Venice,  he  was  to  add 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  American  scene  a 
knowledge  of  Europe  and  Europe's  more 
complex  life.  The  Civil  War  itself  is  of 
course  reflected  in  his  pages,  but  it  is  the 
intimate  story  of  his  own  family  and  his 
apprenticeship  to  printing,  journalism, 
and  ultimately  literature  that  Mr.  Howells 
has  projected  chiefly,  against  the  tense  and 
storm-prophetic  atmosphere  of  the  primi- 
tive a  nl< -hell ii  in  society  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Howells  has  wrought  a  picture  of  his 
earlier  self  that  must  rank  among  the 
standard  autobiographies,  tho  it  will  be 
the  hope  of  every  reader  that  this  volume 
is  only  a  promise  of  more  to  come. 

Holland.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  and  Mce,  Arthur, 
Associate  Editors.  The  Book  of  History:  A  His- 
tory of  All  Nations.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
i  he  Present.  Fifteen  volumes.  8vo,  Cloth.  With 
over  8,000  Illustrations. 

This  comprehensive  work  presents  the 
story  of  the  earth  "from  the  first  thing 
we  know  of  it  to  the  time  in  which  we 
live."  It  is  "the  story  of  man  from  the 
lirst  thing  we  know  of  him  to  the  last 
though!  that  the  vision  of  modern  science 
can  suggest."  The  array  of  editorial  and 
contributing  staffs  is  imposing.  The  intro- 
duction is  by  Viscount  Bryee,  who  gives 
"A  View  Across  the  Ages"  of  fine  breadth 
and  far-reaching  perspective.  Profusely 
and  quaintly  illustrated,  the  volumes  fully 
meet  Lord  Bryce's  requirement  of  a 
universal  history:  "A  history  which  shall, 
lirst,  include  all  the  races  and  tribes  of 
man  within  its  scope;  and  shall  bring  all 
these  races  and  tribes  into  a  connection 
with  one  another,  such  as  to  display  their 
annals  as  an  organic  whole."  Here  is 
not  only  the  comprehensive  record  of 
racial  development,  lull  a  clear  philosophy 
of  human  progress,  with  whatever  light 
science  has  thrown  on  human  problems 
since  the  world  began.  And  yet  it  has  the 
•  pialities  and  characteristics  of  a  formal 
universal  history  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  our  own  being  treated  with 
fulness,  including  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion. 

.lerrold.  Laurence.  France:  Her  People  and 
Her  Spirit.  Illustrated.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrilf  Company.     1916.     $3  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

A  grandson  of  Douglas  -lerrold,  the 
author,  born  an  Englishman,  was  brought 
up,  educated,  and  married  in  France,  and 
is  chiefly  known  for  his  books  and  articles 
on  French  literature  and  life.  He  has 
therefore  special  qualifications  for  dis- 
cussing the  French  spirit,  sadly  mishandled 
as  it  has  been  of  late  by  many  poorly 
equipped  enthusiasts.  In  this  book  Mr. 
. lerrold  has  broughl  together  masses  of 
information  on  the  French  Government, 
t  he  army,  religion,  t  he  soil,  let  tors,  indust  ry, 
the  colonies,  and  other  leading  topics, 
along  with  chapters  of  personal^  observa- 
tion on  men  and  women  and  Ivs  jevties. 
Naturally,  of  course,  he  discusses  also,  with 
an  admiration  tempered  by  close  know  ledge; 
Hie  spirit  of  France  at  war.  The  pictures 
(four  in  color)  have  been  chosen  from  among 
the  works  of  various  eminent  artists,  Lher- 
initle,  Monet,  Wal'faelli,  Charles  lluard, 
etc.,   lo  illustrate  phases  of   French    lit''. 
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Hun/.,  George  Frederick.  Ivory  ami  the  Kle- 
phant.  Profusely  Illustrated.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     19l<i.     $7.50  net.    Postage,  18  cents. 

[yory  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  of  the  various  materials  that  have 
served  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 

inan's  artistic  instinct,  and  Dr.  Kunz, 
gem  expert  for  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  author 
of  so  many  standard  works  on  precious 
stones,  has  gathered  together  in  tins 
sumptuous  book  not  only  a  vast  storo  of 
information  about  the  history  of  carving 
in  ivory  but  about  elephant-hunting  and 
the  ivory  industry  in  general.  lie  tells 
the  story  of  ivory-carving  from  the  days 
of  the  Neanderthal  man,  who  scratched 
his  own  image  on  the  mammoth  tusks 
discovered  in  the  caves  of  Dordogne, 
through  classical  antiquity  and  the  Orient 
and  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  day, 
when  carving  of  a  unique  excellence  is  still 
being  wrought.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  more  than  a  hundred  photographs  of 
famous  specimens  of  ivory  from  the 
principal  museums  and  private  colled  ions 
of  the  world. 

Lethhridge,  Marjoric  and  Alan.  The  Soul  of 
the  Russian.  8vo,  pp.  xii-238.  New  York:  John 
l^ane  Company.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  not  a  philosophical  disquisition. 
The  authors  have  been  residents,  visitors, 
and  travelers  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 
And  their  method  of  revealing  the  soul  of 
the  Russian  is  by  describing  in  brief,  read- 
able sketches  experiences  with  individuals 
as  widely  separated  socially  as  the  Russian 
house-porter  or  the  Samoyed  pedler  and 
such  generals  as  Ivanoff  or  Skobelef  or  a 
painter  like  Verestchagin.  The  influence 
of  surroundings,  such  as  the  steppes,  or  of 
institutions  like  the  icon,  is  also  suggested 
in  pleasant  chapters.  And  now  and  again 
a  historical  incident  or  episode  not  usually 
found  in  the  formal  histories  throws  its 
revealing  light.  The  result  is  creditable 
both  to  Russians  (in  the  main)  and  to  the 
aut  hors.  In  the  latter  it  shows  a  readiness 
of  appreciation  not  always  discoverable  in 
travelers  and  aliens,  whilo  the  simplicity, 
kindliness,  and  sincerity  of  the  Russian, 
with  often  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition 
or  an  infusion  of  amusing  dignity  as  hero 
pictured,  win  us  to  think  of  him  as  a  de- 
lightful fellow  now  that  we  see  him  as  he 
shows  himself  in  his  own  land.  This  vol- 
ume of  really  delightful  sketches  should 
prove  most  welcome  to  those  who  would 
know  our  nearest  neighbor  across  the 
straits  from  Alaska. 

Mareosson,  Isaae  F.,  and  Daniel  Frohmaii. 
Charles  Frohinau:  Manager  and  Man.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1916.     $2  net. 

"(\  K1.,"  theatrical  manager,  has  left  the 
stamp  of  his  personality  upon  our  con- 
temporary stage  in  a  more  notable  sens. 
probably  than  any  American  dramatic 
author,  and  his  career  was  itself  nion 
dramatic  than  most  plays.  With  the 
assistance  of  Daniel  Frohman,  Mr.  Mar- 
oosson,  Inning  access  to  all  the  Frohman 
correspondence,  papers,  and  records,  has 
been  able  to  build  up  a  narrative  of  unique 
fascination,  to  which  sir  .1.  M.  Barrio 
contributes  a  "Foreword  of  Appreciation." 
Prohman's  "barefoot"  days  in  Ohio,  his 
early  adventures  as  a  minstrel  agent,  his 
early  productions  and  early  stars,  his 
Broadway  career, his  beginnings  in  England, 
his  managership  of  Maude  Adams,  and  his 
participation  in  the  Syndicate  constitute 
;>  story  that  is  almost  identical  with  the 
story  of  our  modern  stage.  Naturally  it 
is  brimful  of  anecdote,  as  any  account}  of 
Frohman  Mould  have  to  be. 


Back  To  Its  Own! 

Again  Bicycle  Riding  Has  Become 
the  Great  American  Sport  —  Its 
Popularity  Could  Not  be  Dimmed 

The  indoor,  inactive  life  of  the  American  people  has  de- 
manded that  a  form  of  exercise  be  found  that  not  only  takes 
them  out  into  the  open,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  them  a 
healthful  and  enjoyable  exercise.     The  bicycle  is  the  answer. 

Physicians  everywhere  are  realizing  this,  and  each  day  finds 
more  people  adopting  this  healthful  yet  extremely  pleasant  form 
of  exercise. 

Those  brisk,  invigorating  rides  into  the  country  exercise 
every  muscle  in  your  body.  They  fill  your  lungs  with  the  crisp, 
fresh  air.  You  go  home  with  the  kind  of  appetite  that  you  ought 
to  have  and  get  up  in  the  morning  alert  and  clear-headed. 
Those  are  the  things  only  bicycle  riding  gives  you.  The  things 
that  are  again  making  it  a  universal  sport. 

A  MIAMI-MADE  Bicycle 

Makes  an  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Twenty-two  years  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  has  enabled 
The  Miami  Cycle  &  Mfg.  Company  to  bring  MIAMI -MADE 
bicycles  to  the  very  top  of  the  bicycle  world.  No  other  bicycle 
on  the  market  has  combined  in  one  bicycle  the  special  features 
you  find  in  MIAMI-MADE  bicycles.  Light,  easy  riding,  well 
balanced,  equipped  with  special  reinforced  frames,  the  most  im- 
proved crank  hangers,  every  steel  part  especially  tempered  and 
tested,  and  embodying  every  other  modern  improvement.  MIAMI- 
MADE  bicycles  represent  the  highest  development  in  bicycles. 

There  are  Four  Lines  of  MI  AM  I -MADE  Bicycles 

The  "Miami,"  the  "Hudson."  the  "Racycle"  and  the  "Fixing  Merkel."  Each 
one  of  these  four  lines  has  special  distinctive  features,  in  these  four  lines  you 
will  find  bicycles  that  meet  every  need  and  service.  Write  for  catalogs,  tellinc 
us  the  kind  of  MIAMI- MADE  bicvcle  you  want. 


For  Sale  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

1013-1029  Grand  Avenue.  Middletown.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 
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Correct  Jewelry  for  Men 
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A  little  gift  that  stands  out.  Appreciated  because 
of  its  utility  and  because  every  mail  knows  the  nihil- 
ity of  Krernentz  14  Kt.  rolled  gold  plate  collar  but- 
Two  (one  lnn<.'  and  one  short  for  front  and 
n  Parisian  Ivory  box  as  ^howc,  75c.  Box  Is 
e  for  engraving. 


Kill! 


lack1  i 
suitab 


Soft  cuffs  are  comfortable!  A  handsome  pal.'  of 
Krernentz  loose  links  add  good  looks  to  comfort. 
Price  S-'.oO  a  pair. 


Anyone  can  easily  tell  the  difference 
between  thedeslRnsof  Kremeuiz  even- 
ing jewelry  and  an  Imitation.  Bcsidea. 
there  are  the  words  "  Krernentz  Plale  " 
nn  t  he  back  of  each  piece,  and  the  st  uds 
and  vest  buttons  are  fitted  with  the 
bodkin  clutch.  Sold  In  complete  sets 
or  separately  Ret  Illustrated.  3  si  uds. 
4  vest  buttons,  links  to  malcb,  S5.25. 
s'nd~  and  links,  $3.00.  Special  bows 
are  provided  for 
complete  Beta 
and  for  scud 
and  link  sets. 

loldt  lil.t-  an 
anchor 


I  In 


Your  Rift  presented  in  a  Krernentz  gift  box 
reality  be  two  gifts  in  one,  as  — 


Ass't  shown,  including 
box.  SfVOO 


pad  is  to  be  taken 
out.  Jewelry  re- 
moved, box 
reversed 
and — 


f7i 


the 
recipient 
of  your 
gift  ha«  a 
beautiful 
plush  lined 
Parisian 
Ivory  Jewel 
or   trinket 
box.     Ini- 
tials ran  be 
engraved 
o/i  lid. 


entz  lewelry  Is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
I  he  Kuril-  niz  booklel  of  Itt'est  designs  Is  a  great 
aid  In  selecting  a  gift  for  "him."  A  postal  will 
bring  you  a  copy.     Address  "Department  D." 

KREMENTZ    &   COMPANY 
NeWafk,  New  Jersey 
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Mauri..,  Arlhur  Bartletf.  The  New  York  of 
the  Novelists.  New  York:  JDodd,  Mead  X-  Co. 
1916.     $2. 

If  one  doesn't  read  Mr.  Maurice's  book 
with  thrills  of  controlled  hilarity  it  is  be- 
cause one  doesn't  love  fiction  and  New 
York.  The  two  words  really  seem  to  com- 
prise about  all  tiie  literary  aspiration  that 
t  hi'  whole  country  owns'to,  and  so  those  who 
haven't  been  able  to  put  their  pen  to  paper 
in  depicting  what  he  has  seen  and  .felt 
about/the  city  have  surely  owned  this  field 
as  the  subject  of  their  dreams.  Besides 
all  our  writers,  both  accomplished  and 
aspiring,  there  is  that  company  of  their 
readers  who,  like  all  good  Missouria'ns,  love 
to  be  shown.  The  grand  tour  of  Americans 
makes  straight  for  New  York,  and  no  better 
guide  for  the  itinerant,  or  even  I'm-  those 
who  travel  wide  in  spirit  while  they  sit  at 
ease  at  home,  could  be  found  than  this 
tour  along  with  our  near  acquaintances  of 
t  he  fictional  world.  Mr.  Maurice  has  been 
showing  us  New  York  for  seventeen  years 
— ever  since  the  first  of  his  volumes  on  this 
theme  appeared.  That  early  "New  York 
in  Fiction"  is  long  out  of  print,  and  so 
valued  by  its  owners  t  hat  it  doesn't  straggle 
hack  into  second-hand  book-shops.  The 
new  edition  assembles  a  host  of  new-made 
friends  from  the  latest  "  New  York"'  no\  els 
—is,  in  fact,  as  up-to-date  as  •"Potash  and 
IVrlmutter."  The  zest  with  which  Mr. 
Maurice  follows  his  clues  and  the  relish 
with  which  he  reports  on  i  hem  put  him  in 
the  class  with  that  mos1  delectable  of 
English  "'city  -  wanderers,"  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas.  There  is  many  a  human  touch  like 
that  which  the  explorer  among  the  canons 
of  lower  Broadway  to-day  may  carry  with 
him.  Mr.  Maurice  evokes  from  the  long 
past  the  McComb  house  that  Washington 
as  first  President  of  1he  Republic  occupied. 
It  had,  lie  tells  us.  a  reception-room  of 
superb  dimensions,  and  •'here  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, standing  on  a  dais,  usually  assisted 
by  Alts.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
received,  with  the  rigid  formality  of  foreign 
courts,  all  who  dared  to  attend  her  levees." 
We  go  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  nar- 
row island,  stopping  al  each  literary  shrine 
or  lamenting  over  its  displacement  by  the 
mordant  encroachment  of  business.  Still, 
for  all  thai  New  York  is  supposed  to  he  a 
congeries  of  offices,  we  are  shown  a  city 
where  corners,  streets,  ami  structures 
"reflect  the  cosmopolitanism  of  New  York's 
human  ingredients!1'  We  are  assured  of 
complete  neighborhoods  that  mighl  have 
been  transplanted  from  old-World  cities, 
and  are  made  to  believe  in  the  legend  of 
the  Frenchman,  "suffering  from  nostalgie 
/In  pays,  who  on  tin' occasional  days  of 
fog  was  in  the  habit  of  pacing  to  and  fro 
the  length  of  Madison  Square  Garden 
Arcade  that  runs  along  twenty  -  sixth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  In  fancy  he 
was  walking  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli." 


>10sfs, 

('aimed. 


Montrose    J.     The    Life    of    Heinrieli 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Mr.  Conried  was  a  salient  figure  in 
American  theatrical  annals.  As  actor 
and  malinger  he  left  his  impress  on  his 
limes.  As  actor,  then  director  of  the 
Irving  Place  Theater,  his  work  was  known 
io  a  comparatively  limited  public,  as  would 
he  natural,  since  the  language  was  not   that 

spoken  by  the  majority.     Hut  it   was  the 

excellence    of    the    pcrformn  lu-es    I  here    thill 

drew  i  he  attention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  directors  to  him  and  put  in  his  hands 
the  petted  institution  of  the  favored  set  of 
society.  Mr.  Conried'a  gifts  for  organiza- 
tion were  taxed  to  their  capacity,  hut   Mr. 


onfenfmenf  fo 

This  handsome  one-pound 
humidor  of  1'.  d  g  e  w  o  r  t  li 
Smoking  Tobacco  will  be  a  happy  selec- 
tion for  any  acquaintance  of  yours  who 
smokes.  Our  reason  for  being  confident 
of  this  is  that  Edgeworth  is  the  favorite 
tobacco  of  thousands  of  true  pipe-lovers 
all  over  the  hind.  Indeed,  if  your  friend 
is  what  some  people  would  call  a  "pipe- 
crank."  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
alreadj  knows  Edgeworth. 

Every  month  we  advertise  that  we 
will  send  a  sample  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed,  free  and  postpaid,  to  any 
smoker  who  asks  for  it.  Requests  for 
the  trial  packages  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  country.  In  almost  every  case 
the  sample  makes  a  regular  user  of 
Edgeworth. 

The  price  of  this  humidor  of  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed  is  $1.00.  If  you 
want  to  make  one  or  more  of  your 
friends  Christmas  gifts  of  these  Edge- 
worth  packages,  leave  your  instructions 
with  your  retail  tobacco  dealer.  Should 
he  be  unable  to  supply  you,  send  us 
names  and  addresses  of  friends,  with 
your  cards  and  money  order,  stamps  or 
cash  to  cover  your  order  at  $1.00  per 
package.  We  will  gladly  attend  to  the 
deliverj . 

If  von  would  like  to  try  a  sample  of 
Edgeworth  before  investing  in  the. 
humidor,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress with  the  name  of  a  tobacco  dealer 
you  sometimes  pal  roni/.e,  and  a  generous 
sample  of  Edgeworth  Heady-Rubbed 
will  be  mailed  you,  free,  immediately  . 

I 'or  cither  the  sample  or  the  humidor, 
address  l.arus  &  Bro.  Co.,  .r>  South  .'1st 
Street ,  K ichniond,  Virginia. 

The  retail  prices  <>f  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  LOc  for  pocket  size  tin,  25c and 
50c  for  larger  tins,  and  ll.oo  for  handsome 
humidor  package.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is 
15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where 
no  dealer  can  supply. 

To    Retail    Tobacco    Merchants  —  II'  jour 

jobber  cannot  supplj  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Bro.  Co.  will  Kindly  send  yen  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  •  >\  prepaid  panel  pest  :i(; 
same  price  ><m  would  pay  jobber. 
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Moses  shows  that  liis  capacity  was  equal  to 
the  demands.  Aside  from  the  qualities 
Deeded  to  deal  with  tin:  rivalries  of  such  an 
•  xacting  class  as  tenors  and  prima  donnas, 
there  was  a  fickle  public  who  demanded  the 
best,  on  all  occasions.  The  record  shows 
that  during  Air.  Conried's  five  years  of 
management  a  performance  was  never  re- 
peated on  a  subscription  night,  and  only 
once  was  a  production  changed  after  its 
announcement.  The  outstanding  events 
of  Conried's  career  are  the  engagement  of 
Caruso  and  the  productions  of  "Parsifal" 
and  of  "Salome."  Mr.  Conried  was  al- 
most ignorant  of  tenors  when  he  became 
an  impresario,  and  tho  liis  predecessor, 
Mr.  Grau,  had  Caruso  already  under  con- 
tract, the  name  meant  nothing  to  him  until 
lie  found  it  the  one  answer  to  liis  question 
as  to  who  was  the  greatest  living  tenor. 
The  Italian  consul  in  New  York,  the 
Covenl  Garden  management  by  cable, 
and  a  bootblack  along  the  street  all  re- 
plied in  the  magic  word—  "Caruso."  And 
Caruso  it  has  been  as  a  legacy  ever  since. 
"Parsifal,"  which  is  the  greatest  holiday 
attraction  the  Metropolitan  can  offer,  was 
wrested  from  Haircut  h  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Frau  Cosima  Wagner,  and 
the  Baireuth  clique  and  the  crusade  from 
religious  bodies  and  Wagner  sympathizers 
here.  Mr.  Conried  was  secure  in  his  legal 
rights,  since  the  Wagner  operas  had  no 
copyright  protection  in  America,  and  he 
protested  against  the  imputations  of 
impiety  on  the  ground  thai  "Parsifal"  was 
not  a  Biblical  drama.  His  defense  of 
"Salome,"  which,  at  the  Metropolitan, 
never  achieved  a  second  performance,  was 
that  "the  grandeur  and  compelling  in- 
terest of  Strauss's  music"  wen-  such  as  to 
distract  attention  entirely  from  the  text. 
In  this  one  sees  how  far  he  had  left  his 
early  career  behind  him.  Mr.  Moses  en- 
joys the  assistance  of  a  good  many  con- 
tributors who  were  in  a  sense  coworkers 
either  with  or  under  the  subject  of  his 
sketch.  In  this  way  the  book  has  a  value 
as  original  documents,  perhaps,  beyond  its 
virtue  as  a   well-molded  biography. 

Nlcolay,  Helen.    Our  Nation  in  the  Building. 

Pp.  521.  With  sixteen  full-page  insert-illustrations. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1916.  $2.50 
net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mere  is  history  with  its  dryness  left  out, 
and  il  >.  romance  retained.  Miss  Xicolay 
thinks,  as  in  her  Preface  she   says,  that    we 

" take  our  historj  too  seriously,  as  if  it  were 

a  medicine  rather  than  a  cordial."  She 
treats  it  cordially,  in  sketchy,  not  chrono- 
logical,   fashion,  with  less   regard    for  dates 

than  for  picturesque ■  situations  and  inci- 
dents, she  sees  men  and  events  as  a  pano- 
rama passing,  with  strongest  lighl  on  the 
high  places.  She  consulted  many  hooks, 
it  is  evident,  in  writing  this  one.  but  she 
does  not  tarry  for  citations,  tho  free  with 
quotation-marks  and  generous  with  her 
credits.  Some  of  her  chapter-heading- 
are  significant:  "A  Democratic  Despot" 
meaning  Andrew  Jackson:  "Giants 
in  Congress";  "Roads  of  the  Promised 
Land";  "Women  in  a  Free  Country"; 
"Religion  in  a  Republic,"  etc.  A  lifelong 
resident  of  Washington.  Mi>s  Xicolay  has 
saturated  her  mind  with  the  makings  of 
<>ur  nation,  and  has  produced  a  charming 
volume. 

O'Shaughnessy,  K.lith    Mrs.  Nelson).      V  Dip- 
lomat's   Wife    in    Mexico.     Illustrated.     Pp.    S66. 

New   York  and  London:      Harper  vV   Brothers,      1916. 
W.     Postage,  11  cents. 

I"    spite   of    stormy    scene-    and    anxious 

days  -pent  by  Mr.  O'Shaughnessj  and  bis 


The  CONKLIN  Is  the  Gift 
of  Utmost  Service 

PICTURE    the    office    of  husband,  sweetheart, 
brother,  son — the  hustle  and  the   hum.     Quick 
thought,  instant  action  and  efficiency  hold  sway. 

Where  can  a  CON  K  LIN  serve  better  than  there?  Who 
can  more  appreciate  its  unfaltering,  responsive  service  than 
he  who  works  where  minutes  are  money,  where  memory 
is  discounted — where  the  motto  is, ''Verbal  orders  don't 
go — put  it  down  in  black  and  white"? 

Greatly  will  such  a  man  appreciate  a  CONKLIN.  For 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  that  same  pen  will  w  rite  with 
a  velvet  smoothness — with  never  a  blur  or  a  blot.  Neither 
will  it  leak  or  scratch. 

Tbe  permanency  and  efficiency  of  the  Conklin  are  guaranteed. 
So,  too.  are  the  extreme  ease  and  quickness  of  its  filling:  operation. 
This  is  due  wholly  to  its  wonderful  "Crescent-Filler,"  by  far  the 
simplest  and  most  positive  filling  device.  It  also  prevents  the  pen 
from  rolling  off  the  desk. 

What,  then,  can  be  a  wiser  gift — what  present  is  mote  certain  of  keener 
appreciation?  And  withal,  a  Conklin  is  an  inexpensive  remembrance.  \i 
stationers,   druggists,  jewelers  and   department   stores   thev   sell  13, 

$3.50,  $4,  $5  and  up.       there  is  a  special   point  for  every  hand.      Furnished 
in  handsome  gift  boxes.      Exchangeable  after  Christmas  if  poin  I  doesn't  suit. 


u 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  291  Conklin  Bldg..Toledo,Ohio,  U.  S. A. 

BOSTON.  59  Tempi*  PU«         SAN  FRANCISCO.  577  Market  St*        WINNIPEG.  CAN..  340  Doosld  St. 
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In  the  cream 
colored,  nut- 
brown  tin 


A  PIPE  BLEND  THAT  HAS  MADE 
"RICH-MILDNESS"POSSIBLE  c^ci^ 

By  selecting  and  blending  just  enough  of  each 
kind  of  tobacco — not  too  much  or  too  little  of  any 
one  kind — Harmony  Pipe  Blend  gives  you  a  flavor 
such  as  no  other  tobacco  has  ever  accomplished. 

The  Harmony  flavor  might  be  called  "rich 'mild' 
ness"  so  skilfully  does  richness  shade  into  mild- 
ness. And  best  of  all,  absolutely  without  a  trace 
of  harshness  or  discord.  Jg^iJfy^teaecoOr. 

HARMONY 

^A  PIPE    BLENDE 

To  be  had  at  clubs,  hotels  and  most  tobacconists.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  this  full-sized  one-eighth  pound  tin, 
postage  prepaid.     Liggett  8C  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  212   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City 


M.-ToYn  ESSAYS  ANI>  LETTERS.  Con- 
fining new  translations  by  Avlmer  Maude.  121T10, 
loth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  I  1111k  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
^ubs.,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 
sketch    or    model,     00-page, 
1916  Edition  Patent  Hook  fret. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


DO  YOI I   WANT  "  Positives 

L^ v"'       *  v-' v-'"     *»  ^Vl^  »      ing   Pipe-      i  in  ii    seiui    i  or     lino   <  ■ 
laim  It  I       {ova   Mom      w  ill  be  Refunded  I  pon  Demand 
S'ot    The    New.    Sim--' 

1   i  ■ 
^•urchaser  Shall  Be 


l>r>.   "  Juiceless,"  "  Heelless, "    Sweet,   Sanitary,    Safety  Smok- 
I  h>  n    Send    For   This  OneJ     And   If  It   Pails  To  Prove  Exactly  Such 

.efunded   Upon  Demand.     It  i-  Pipe  Merit  vs.   "Pipe  Talk"!     Does 

New,    simple    Method    Vppear    Manifestly    Feasible?    However,     _.         nnrrnm  r\»i\rn 

"'"   i  '"'  (,ur  ('uarantcc    Every    |  jjg  KKtitCHLuAUtK 


the  Judge. 


I;,     tl  ifitl  'I 

Mi    hil< 
\  i]  Outli  i 

J 


i-  EXTREMELY  SIMPLE, 
I'i.m  1 ii  al,  Substantial,  Nc-at 
and  I  ni'i'H'  in  1  )<-iKi'.  s  '  _ 
in  loir:  w  i i  h  gra<  eful  curves: 
a  litili-  on  the  "Chubby 
ordei  half  bent.  The  Howl 
and  Bree<  h  I'lnu  i -  made  of 
FIR8T  QUALITY,  GENUINE 
FRENCH  BRIAR  :  eiven  a 
ii  h,  natural,  frh  tion  finish; 
Solid  Rubber  Stem;  Sterling 
sdve-r  Mounted  :  inn  e,  in 
i  hiding  Ni<  Icel  Plated  "Pipe 
i  ompanion,"  SI  00  po  I  paid, 
or  Write  for  Free  Pamphlet. 

The  Breechloader  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

Suite  N.  .535  Broadway,  New  York 


wile  in  Mexico  City  in  1913,  one  can  not 
help  envying  them  the  privilege  of  having 
seen  such  history  in  the  making.  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnossy's  letters  are  so  comprehen- 
sive and  largely  instructive  that  one  finds 
ii  hard  to  believe  they  were  daily  epistles 
to  an  absent  mother,  written  without 
thought  of  subsequent  publication.  Every 
word  is  interesting,  picturesquely  graphic, 
and  fair.  A  sympathetic  account  is  given 
of  Mexican  limitations  in  character  and 
customs.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  i'rank 
and  fearless  in  her  estimates  of  men 
Huerta  she  calls  a  man  of  force  and  ability; 
Carranza  lacks  those  qualities,  but  possesses 
a  convincing  note  by  his  venerable  aspect 
and  long  white  beard;  but  Villa  is  the 
exponent  of  every  evil  and  vicious  trait. 

Pi'ixotto,     Ernest.     Our     Hispanic    Southwest. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1916.     $2.50  net. 

Mr.  Peixotto's  pen  and  pencil  have  again 
and  again  celebrated  the  exotic  charms  of 
the  semitropics,  and  this  book  does  for  the 
old  Spanish  landmarks  of  our  inland  States 
what  ""Romantic  California"  did  for  his 
own  country.  A  typical  seeker  of  the  pic- 
turesque, he  has  found  an  adequate  field 
for  his  talent  in  New  Orleans,  Texas. 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  redolent  as  they 
are  of  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Peixotto  writes  and  draws  with  equal 
facility  and  is  able  to  convey  through  both 
mediums  alike  the  charm  that  has  fired 
his  imagination  in  those  invincibly  un- 
Anglo-Saxon  regions  of  our  country. 

Pennell,  Joseph.  The  Wonder  of  Work.  Fifty- 
two  lithographic  plates,  with  interpretative  notes  by 
the  artist.  large  8  vo.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippineott 
Company.      1916.     $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Since  Kipling  showed  the  way  in 
"McAndrew's  Hymn,"  modern  writers 
and  artists  have  been  discovering  the 
splendid  beauty  that  lies  in  the  most 
niateajalistic  aspects  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrial civilization,  and  the  soul  of 
industrialism  itself  is  revealed  in  this  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Pennell's  lithographs — the 
soul  of  modern  work.  Mr.  Pennell  pictures 
sky-scrapers  of  New  York  in  the  building, 
I  lie  stock-yards  of  Chicago,  the  steel-works 
of  Pittsburg,  the  commerce-laden  harbor 
of  Genoa,  the  Krupp  Works  at  Essen,  the 
'Lake  of  Fire,"  at  Charleroi,  Belgium,  the 
mills  of  Valenciennes,  scenes  from  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  London,  Venice,  all  testifying  to 
(lie  indomitable  human  will  that  is  mold- 
ing the  future  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
present.  The  drawings  cover  the  period 
1881  1915,  and  the  artist's  notes  form  a 
delightful  running  commentary.  The  book 
is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Constantin 
Meunier,  (he  great  sculptor  of  modern 
industrialism. 

Kcconly,    Raymond.     General    Joffre    and    His 

Battles.  With  maps.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons.      191*;.     $1.25  net. 

Raymond   Recouly  is  the  "Captain  X" 

whose  articles  recently  attracted  so  much 
al  tent  ion  when  they  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Magazine.  He  now  reveals  himself  as  a 
member  of  General  Joffre's  staff  and  as  one 
therefore  who  has  been  in  a  position  to 
observe  closely  not  only  the  Generalissimo 
himself,  bu1  all  the  guiding  spirils  of  the 
French  Army.  During  1915  he  kept  a 
journal  on  the  Held  which  excited  great 
interest  in  France  when  il  was  published 
under  the  pen-name  "Jean  bery."  His 
presentation  of  General  Joffre  as  man  .Mid 
soldier  must  therefore,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  he  accepted  as  authoritative,  ;is 
must    also    his    very    full    analysis    of    th« 
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plan  and  conduct  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Maine.  He  further  includes  in  his  book 
detailed  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Verdun 
and  the  Champagne  Drive. 

Kobie,    Virginia.     The    Quest    of    the    Quaint. 

1'p.  288.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$2.     Postage,  16  cents. 

The  collector  never  knows  whence  came 
his  original  impulse  to  "collect."  ft  is 
rarely  deliberate.  One  rare  piece  of  silver 
or  china  as  a  gift  or  an  inheritance  often 
furnishes  an  excellent  excuse  to  begin. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  an  excuse  to 
slop,  once  interest  has  been  aroused.  The 
author's  enthusiasm  and  varied  experience 
make  what  she  has  to  say  enjoyable.  In 
charming  manner,  she  describes  Ihe  fas- 
cination of  searching  attics,  farmhouses, 
and  unknown  corners  for  old  bandboxes, 
old  valentines,  and  silhouettes,  old  furniture 
and  silver.  In  the  search,  one  comes  upon 
historical  and  romantic  facts  and  fancies, 
calculated  to  amuse  and  instruct.  In  her 
descriptions  of  different  periods  the  lay 
reader  gets  many  a  good  laugh,  while  the 
collector  absorbs  definite  information  and 
helpful  suggestions.  "Lowestoft,"  "Ben- 
nington," "Bowdoin,"  "Sheraton,"  and 
"Sheffield"  take  on  a  meaning  previously 
unknown.  The  illustrations  are  a  charm- 
ing addition  to  this  comprehensive  manual 
on  collecting  the  "quaint." 

Smith,  ('.  Alphonso.     An  O.  Henry  Biography. 

Two  volumes.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
1916.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Considering  the  popular  quality  and  fame 
of  his  stories,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  life  of  Sydney  Porter  (O. 
I  bury)  should  have  been  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Few  of  his  readers  have  known 
anything  about  his  days  of  adventure  in 
Central  America  or  the  tragic  episode  of 
his  prison  life,  ah  episode  to  which  un- 
questionably was  due  the  deepening  of  his 
talent,  so  marked  in  his  later  work.  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  a  lifelong  friend  of  O.  Henry,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  an  immense 
amount  of  material  inaccessible  to  all  pre- 
vious writers.  This  very  full  discussion  of 
Porter's  ancestry  and  earlier  years,  his 
working-life  in  New  York,  his  themes,  his 
workmanship,  and  his  readers  will  neces- 
sarily stand  as  the  authoritative  memorial 
to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  talents  in 
our  latter-day  literature,  a  talent  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  having  raised  the 
magazine-story  as  a  type  to  the  level  of 
high  distinction. 

Sothern,  E.  II.    Tin-  Melancholy  Tale  of  "  Me." 

Illustrated.      New     York:      Charles     Scribner's     Sons. 
1!U6.     $:i.50  net. 

Mr.  Sothern  is  one  of  the  few  figures 
now  h-ft  on  our  stage  who  are  living  links 
with  the  romantic,  poetic  past  of  Ihe 
^nglo-American  theater.  A  literary  actor, 
so  to  say.  and  the  heir  of  a  ureal  tradition, 
liis  reminiscences,  both  in  their  flavor  of 
Style  and  in  their  whimsical  content,  are 
i  he  distillation  of  an  atmosphere  t  he  drama- 
lie  world  has  all  but  lost.  His  account  of 
his  early  childhood,  of  his  famous  father, 
and  his  fabulous  "Uncle  Bugh"  are 
capital  examples  of  his  powers  of  evoca- 
tion. Hut  naturally  the  "ybungesl  play- 
goer" can  match  many  of  Mr.  Sothern's 
recollections,  and  some  of  his  most  in- 
teresting passages  are  those  dealing  with  a 
theatrical  life  that  is  still  contemporaneous. 
Almost  every  type  of  writing,  from  the 
portrait-sketch  to  the  soliloquy,  and  al- 
most every  tone,  from  pathos  to  fantasy, 
is  woven  into  this  delightful  book. 


Pioneer  Brands 

of 

Rubber  Footwear 


ONLY  daring  manufacturers 
risked  the  trade-marking  of 
rubber  footwear  in  the  early  days 
of  the  industry.  The  brands 
shown  here  are  the  most  illus- 
trious survivors. 


So  little  was  known  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  rubber  wa::  made 
durable,  shape-holding  and  wear- 
able in  all  kinds  of  weather,  that 
the  men  who  trade-marked  their 
products  simply  challenged  fate ! 


They  said,  "You  can  depend 
upon  us  to  make  the  very  best 
rubber  footwear  possible :  we'll 
put  our  trade-mark  on  them 
as  an  evidence  of  our  good 
intention." 


If  the  rubber  footwear  you  buy 
bears  any  one  of  these  trade- 
marks, you  get  high-quality,  per- 
fect-fitting, good-looking,  service- 
able rubber  footwear.  Look  for 
these  quality-marks. 


Seventy-four  years  of  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  and  the 
experience  of  forty -seven 
great  factories  are  back  of 
every  pair  of  rubber  shoes, 
overshoes,  arctics,  boots,  etc., 
produced  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 


Rubbers  that  tit  »v«*jr  twit  4  tts  long  0J  rubber.*  that  «ii.  not  tit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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erector  i  oy 


•« 


FOR 

IT'S    GREAT    FUN 


TO   PARENTS! 


Make    it    Possible   for 

Your    Boy   to    Benefit 

by  this  Great  National  Movement!     Free    enrollment  in 


"THE  GILBERT  INSTITUTE  OF 
ERECTOR  ENGINEERING" 


Will  Guide  His  Thoughts  and  Actions  In  Play  Along  Constructive  Lines     Teach  Him  To  Do  Things  For 

Himself — Encourage    His    Imagination,   Concentration,    Ingenuity    and    Skill- — And    Increase    His    Chances    For    Success    as    a    Man 


Will  your  boy  make  good  as  a  man? 

Will  he  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 

successful  men  of  the  coming  generation? 

Will  he  be  a  success,  not  only  from  the 

standpoint  of  achievement,  but  also  from 

the  standpoint  of  character? 

Success  is  not  easy  to  achieve.  Statis- 
tics show  that  for  every  man  who  suc- 
ceeds there  are  eight  who  fail. 

And  yet,  every  boy  has  it  within  him 
to  be  a  success  as  a  man. 

Early  mental  training-  the  arousing  of 
his  interest  in  constructive  things— is  per- 
haps the  biggest  determining  factor. 

Consider  the  youth  of  a  few  of  the 
famous  men  whose  names  arc  emblazoned 
on  history's  pages. 

You  see  Watt  as  a  boy,  studiously 
watching  steam  vibrate  the  tea-kettle 
cover  —  a  youthful  interest  that  even- 
tually gave  to  the  world  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  steam-power. 

You  see  Sam  Brown  as  a  boy 
v/atching,   by 
the  hour,  spiders 
weaving    their 
webs-     a   boy- 
hood   interest 
that  eventually 
'  crystallized    in 
his  building  the 
world's  first  suspension  bridge. 

You  see  Lincoln  as  a  boy,  handicapped 
by  lack  of  educational  opportunities,  por- 
ing over  borrowed  books  —  an  early 
interest  that  helped  mould  a  mind  and 
character  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
Americans  for  all  time. 

In  youth  the  mind  is  most  impres- 
sionable.     The  impressions  it  receives 


'are  lasting,  and  determine,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  ability  and  character  of  the 
grown-up  man. 

You  want  your  boy  to  be  a  successful 
man,  of  course!  But,  are  you  giving 
sufficient  thought  to  his  early  mental 
impressions? 

What  about  his  pastimes?  Do  you 
realize  that  in  play  his  mind  takes  its 
most  frequent  impressions  because  of 
his  interest  in  amusement,  and  the  great 
amount  of  time  he  spends  at  it? 

Does  war  boy's  play  simply  afford 
him  pastime,  and  perhaps  encourage  the 
destructive  side  of  his  nature — or  is  it  of 
such  a  constructive  character  that  the 
most  important  attributes  to  success  are 
developed — -ambition,  imagination,  con- 
centration, determination,  ingenuity  and 

skill?  -r^r—    £,    ^ 

See    to    it    that 
your  boy's  [day  af- 
fords him  not  only 
amusement,  but' 
mental  benefit! 

Open  up  to  him  the  opportunity  to 
secure  free  enrollment  in  The  Gilbert 
Institute  of  Erector  Engineering" — and 
you  will  be  sure  that  he  will  learn  while 
he  plays — that  his  pastime  will  be  an 
education  for  him. 

"The  Gilbert  Institute  of  Erector  Engi- 
neering" offers  to  all  boys  who  show 
ability,  Diplomas,  Honors  and  Valuable 
Prizes.  Three  Diplomas,  handsomely 
printed  and  ready  for  framing,  are  issued. 
These  Diplomas  carry  with  them  the 
Honorary  Degrees  of  'Erector  Engi- 
neer," Erector  Expert  Engineer"  and 
Erector  Master    Engineer." 


Boys  are  required  to  win  the  First 
Degree  before  trying  for  the  Second, 
and  the  Second  Degree  before  trying 
for  the    Third. 

The  conditions  of  the  Third  Degree 
are  such  that  any  boy  who  succeeds  in 
winning  it  will  have  proved  himself  a 
boy  that  any  parent  can  well  afford  to 
be  proud  of — a  boy  who  will  make  his 
mark  later  on  in  life. 

Read  the  announcement  on  the 
opposite   page!     Show  to  your  Boy! 


"The    Toy  Like   Structural   Steel" 

Hello,  Boys!  Do  you  own  a  set  of  Erec- 
tor? If  you  don't,  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
lot  of  fun  you  are  missing. 

Erector  is  the  toy  for  the  "live  wire"  hoy 
— the  boy  who  has  imagination  and  ability. 
With  Elector,  he  can  build  models  of  the 
world-famous  engineeringf  eats  like  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  great  sky- 
scrapers of  New  York  City,  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  such  as  Machinery. 
Automobiles,  Aeroplanes,  Battleships.  Engines, 
Printing  Presses.  Strain  Shovels,  Farm  Imple- 
ments, etc.,  etc. 

Erector  gives  yon  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world. 
And  while  you  are  playing,  you  will  be  learning  a  lot 
about  the  way  the  world-famous  engineers  plan  and 

build  their  great 
engineering  mas- 
ti-i  pieces. 

If  >  on  already 
own    a    set    of 
Erector,  you  will 
be    interested   in 
the    new    1916 
sets,    and    the 
new  manuals 
which    show- 
how      you 
can     build 
biggei     and 
tincr  models 
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Mtff/%  Rnwf  Become  an  "Erector  Master  Enginee 
liCHllUUyj.  Win Degree8  Honors  Handsome DiL 

Valuable  Prizes  and  a  Salary  Through  Free  Membership  in 

"THE  GILBERT  INSTITUTE  OF 
ERECTOR  ENGINEERING" 


Just  think!  Free  membership  in  "The  Gilbert 
Institute  of  Erector  Engineering"  will  double  the 
great  fun  you  can  have  with  Erector,  Brik-tor 
and  the  Erector  Electrical  Set  by  giving  you  an 
opportunity,  such  as  college  men  have,  to  win 
Degrees,  Diplomas,  Honors  and  Valuable  Prizes 
through  your  ability  to  build  interesting  models 
with  Erector  or  Brik-tor  or  to  demonstrate  the 
knowledge  of  electricity  you  have  gained  by 
playing  with  the  Erector  Electrical  Set. 

At  the  same  time,  you  can  compete  in  my 
great  yearly  prize  contests  for  the  Automobjle, 
Pony,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles,  Canoes  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  prizes  given  for  photographs  of 
best  models.  Boys  in  Canada  are  as  eligible  as 
boys  in  the  United  States 


"The  Gilbert  Institute  of  Erector  Engineering" 
will  confer  three  degrees,  with  handsome  Di- 
plomas suitable  for  framing,  as  follows: 
First  Degree: — "Erector  Engineer" 
Second  Degree:  —  "Erector  Expert  Engineer" 
Third   Degree:  —  'Erector  Master  Engineer" 

Valuable  Third  Degree  Awards 

Handsome  "Erector  Master  Engineer'-  Di- 
ploma.   Gold  "E.M.K."  Fraternity   Pin. 

Salary  of  #10. .0(1  per  week  for  three  weeks 
with  a  commission  of  I  %. 

A  recommendation  for  a  good  position  to 
any  business  house,  -fating  what  you  have 
accomplished. 


You  can  win  the  First   Degree  by  doing  any 

one  of  the  following  tilings:   ■ 

(i)  Send  photograph  ot  drawing  of  an  acceptable  ESxeo* 
tor  model  with  or  without  motor  attachment. 

'-•)  S<nd  photograph  or  drawing  oi  an  acceptable 
Rrik-tor  model. 

'.()  Send  photograph  or  drawing  proving  that  you  can 
put  together  the  Erector  i  Set  motor. 

Do  one  of  these  things  now,  or  a>  soon  as 
you  get  your  Erector,  Brik-tor  or  Electrical  Set, 
and  I  will  send  you  the  handsome  "Erector 
Engineer"  Diploma,  and  tell  you  what  you  must 
do  in  order  to  win  the  Second  Degree  of 
"Erector  Expert  Engineer." 

Before  you  forget,  sign  the  coupon, and  mail 
it  to  me  for  a  free  copy  of  my  new,  big  book 
containing  the  complete  Story  of  "The  Gilbert 
Institute  of  Erector  Engineering." 


a#~ 


"The   Toy  Like  Structural  Steel" 

Get   These  Big,  Exclusive  Advantages 

1 — The  only  actual  structural  steel  toy. 

I — The  only  construction  toy  with  inter- 
locking edged  girders  for  building  square 
columns. 

3 — Every  essential  engineering  part. 

4 — Most  parts  for  building  largest  and 
strongest   models. 

5 — Big,  reinforced  steel  wheels,  grooved 
and  luibbed  for  every  engineering   purpose. 

6 — Sturdy  electric  motor  that  will  lift  200 
pounds  when  properly  geared,  comes  free 
with  most  sets. 

7 — Three  big,  illustrated  Manuals  showing- 
over  500  models.  You  can  build  thousands 
as  you  acquire  proficiency. 

8— Free  membership  in  "The  Gilbert  In- 
stitute of  Erector  Engineering"  with  hand- 
some diplomas  and  other  awards,  including 
the  #5000  Prize  Contest. 

The  Famous    "FOUR" 

Thr  most  pooular  set  made.  Contains  every 
al  engineering  part.  Has  big  girders,  large 
and  small  wheels,  shafting,  base  plates,  angle 
irons,  pinions,  pulleys,  gears,  nuts  and  bolts  and 
the  great  electric  motor  and  Instruction  Book, 
tacked  in  a  handsome,  hardwood  cabinet.  Price. 
♦S-oo;  Canada,  J7.50. 

Dealers  everywhere  are  glad  to  show 
you  the  new  Erector  Sets — 
$1.00  to  $25.00 


£«**k- 


Hello,  Boys!  Surprise  your  friends  with  your 
knowledge  of  electricity,  and  ability  to  do  more 
than  a  hundred  intensely  interesting  electrical  ex- 
periments.    Get  the 


"The  Toy  For  Young  Architects' 

Hello,  Boys!  Here's 
the  new  toy  that  is 
making  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  hit. 

With    Brik-tor,    you 
can  make    the  con- 
struction   toy    models 
that    you    build    look 
absolutely  real. 

Let  us  suppose  you 
have  just  built  a  sky- 
scraper with  your  con- 
struction set.  You,  then, 
get  out  your  Brik-tor  set,  and  add  the  founda- 
tion, walls,  and  roof  with  steel  bricks  in  beauti- 
ful color  combinations.  And  you  even  put  in 
the  windows  with  the  finely  lithographed  win- 
dow cut-outs  that  you  find  in  your  Brik-tor  set. 

Why.  yon  will  lx-  able  to  build  ,\  whole  town  com- 
plex— if  you  get  Brik-torto  add  to  your  Erectoror 
other  construction  toy. 

Price,  $5.00.     In  Canada,  $7.50 

See  the  wonderful  Brik-tor  set  it  your  leader's  today! 
Write  tor  descriptive  leaflet. 


ELECTRICAL  SET 

With  this  marvelous  new  toj 
you  w  ill  be  able  to  build  your  own 
motor  that  will  work  forward  and 
bai  kw.ird.  and  control  i:- 
tli.it  \oii  may  operate  perfectly 
your  Erector  models,  mechai 
toys,  electric  trains, 

The  tt  »nder- 
fill  book  1  ou- 
tlining   .111       le- 

tnentary  course 
in  electric ity . 

\\  b  i  c  b    CO  mi's 

w  ith  each  set.  w  ill  show  you  hi 

make  magnets,  win 

struct  switches,  and  do  more  than  1 
ele<  trical  experiments 
\  ou  11  have  the  finest  kind  of  fun  ! 

The  Erector  Electrical  Set  contains 

Motor  Parts,    Reverse    B  .1.    Multi- 

1  Motor  Box.  i  llass  Plate, 

Ebonite  Rod,  Pendulum  Stand  Soft  Ii 

Galvanometer,  Coils,  i  trn  Light  Out- 

Uao  Gear  Wheels,   Pinions  and 

the  beautifully  illustrated  lw«'k.. 
and  containing  an  Element 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  vou  the  wonderful 
Erector  Electrical  Set.    Price.  $5.00.    Canada,  $7.50 
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THE  A.C.GILBERT  CO.  SS  New  Haven,Conn. 

Erector  Tips 


t*£CJ©fc  TIPS 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 


Absolutely  Pure.    Just  enough 
charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


The   Same  Weather,  and  the 
Same  Precaution 

f  TKOM  the  creaky  coach  of  yesteryear  to  the 
A  palatial  Pullman  of  our  day  comfort  has  made 
great  strides.  But  cold,  damp  and  wet  lurk  out- 
side to  place  their  deadly  grasp  on  unsuspecting 
throats  now  as  then.  Our  grandparents  fortified 
themselves  with  S.  B.  Cough  Drops.  So  should 
you.  That's  a  privilege  they  had  you  have  also. 
Always  take  a  cough  drop  at  bedtime  to  loosen 
the  phlegm. 


SMITH    BROTHERS    of    Poughkeepsie 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing  Gum   and   Lasses  Kisses 
Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 


xQNE 

Nickel 


Money-Saving  Christmas-Gift  Plan 


We  have  devised  a  New  Plan  of  Christmas 
Giving  Exclusively  for  Digest  Readers  thai 
will  afford  you  a  unique  opportunity  of 
largely  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  your  Christmas  Dollars.  It  makes  for 
efficiency  among  your  employees  and  for 
happiness  in  your  home,  and  will  bring 
pleasure  and  profit  to  your  family  and 
friends  this  holiday  season — all  at 


This  plan  works  wonders  lor  you  and 
greatly  widens  the  sphere  of  your  Christmas 
giving.  You  will  solve  your  Christmas  prob- 
lems in  the  happiest  manner  by  allowing 
us  to  surest  the  answer  to  the  question 
"What  Shall  I  Give."  The  plan  has  been 
conceived  in  your  interest  and  will  meet  at 
once  with  your  cordial  approval.  Let  us 
present  it  to  you,  and  both  you  and  those  dear  to  you 
will  remember  this  Christmas  with  special  gratitude. 

It  Means  More  Christmas  Cheer 


A  Big  Saving  to  Yourself 

Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to  us  and  ^^n.     a  fuller  pocketbook  and  greater  happi- 
receive  full    particulars  of  our    <  hristmas    ^S"^     ^Ss*.      in  -•  t<>  -.  on  ,mil  wmrs.    You  can  spend  less 
Plan,  which    will   help  you  and  your    ^^^     SIGN     ^V^^   and  give  more  than  you  hoped  by  a  sim- 
alike.    It  costs  you  nothing    ^^  THIS  CHRISTMAS      — .      pie  plan  thai  will  appeal  to  you  in- 
to do  this  and  you  incur  no  re-  ^*r  COUPON  TO-DAY         ^^.      Btantly.  Remember,  this  is  a  spe- 
ponsibility  of  any  sort.    ^^  >v      cial  offer  made  to  Digest  read- 
Whatevet   you  purchase  ^^^  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   DepL   889,  New  York  ^Vs^^    ers  only  and  carries  with 
d  at    ^Xi'i,  ,      i        efore  me,  by  mail,  without  coat  or  obli-  ^V^    '•    special   privileges. 
"■       **r      gat  ion,  '.our  plan  wherebj  I  can  make  m;    <  hri  tmas  Giftc      X.       Avail  yourself  of 
'lie-  ^^^  at                                 elf.  ^^^    these  at  once 
ly    satis-   ^s^  ^V-^    and    he 
^^v ^s^      glad. 


Na  me . 


I 
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Tin. 111.  DeCourcy  W.  Midsummer  Motoring 
in  Europe.  With  twentv-four  illustrations.  Pp.  xii- 
322.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50  net. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  creditable 
sample  of  a  novel  form  of  writing.  It 
presents  an  entertaining  account  of  four 
thousand  miles  of  travel  through  souk  of 
the  most  historic  portions  of  Europe.  The 
itinerary  included  Belgium-  that  was  an- 
cient Picardy  and  present  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  Touraine,  Central  France,  an- 
cient Burgundy,  Lorraine,  'Alsace,  middle 
Baden,  Wurttemberg,  and  southern  Ger- 
many to  Oberammergau,  thence  via  ex- 
ireme  northern  Switzerland  to  Paris,  to 
London,  and  thence  homeward.  Coun- 
tries now  familiar  in  the  war-news,  it  will 
be  noticed,  figure  in  the  itinerary.  The 
reader  will  find  in  the  opening  pages  a  fine 
first-hand  description  of  ravished  Belgium. 
Our  party  of  motor-tourists  visited  King 
Albert's  country  in  the  summer  of  1910, 
when  there  was  no  thought  of  armies  in 
Flanders  and  the  approaching  deluge. 
The  field  of  Waterloo,  sleepy  old  Bruges 
with  its  famous  belfry  and  excellent 
Gothic  architecture,  the  celebrated  cathe- 
drals, and  other  architectural  monuments 
were  all  visited. 

Tirknor,  Caroline.  Poe's  Helen.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  books 
that  have  accumulated  about  Poe  and 
the  legend  of  his  life,  the  mystery  of  his 
broken  engagement  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  the  "Helen"  of  his  loveliest 
poem,  has  never  been  quite  cleared  up. 
Miss  Ticknor  has  assembled  in  this  volume 
on  the  romance  of  the  two  poets  many 
letters  relating  intimately  to  the  last  tragic- 
days  of  Poe's  life  that  have  not  previously 
been  published.  But  it  is  Mrs.  Whitman 
herself,  and  not  Poe,  who  occupies  the 
middle  of  her  stage — Mrs.  Whitman,  whose 
verse  Poe  himself  found  "instinct  with 
genius,"  and  who,  until  her  death  in  1S78. 
played  a  prominent  part  in  American  let- 
ters and  had  throughout  her  life,  we  are 
told,  "a  succession  of  adorers."  Impor- 
tant chiefly  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
Poe,  the  book  is  interesting  also  for  ib 
portrayal  of  a  type  of  romantic  woman 
hood  that  flourished  conspicuously  diirinf 
the  formative  days  of  our  somewhat  prosai< 
modern  society. 

Topham,  Anne.     Memories  of  the  Fatherland 

Illustrated.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     1916.    $: 
net. 

Miss   Topham   will   be   remembered   b, 
many  readers  as  the  Englishwoman  wh( 
having  acted  for  several  years  as  governed 
to  the  German  Emperor's  only  daughtc 
gave   to   the   world    not    long   ago,  in  h< 
"Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court,"  so  vivi 
a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Imperii 
household.      In    the    present    volume    si 
glances  out  over  the  wider  world  of  Germs 
society  in  general,  with  which  her  eonta 
has  also  been  intimate.     Miss  Topham 
quite  free  from   the   Teutonophobia   th 
vitiates  almost  all  contemporary  Engli 
discussions     of     Germany     and     Germt 
ways.     In  her  discussions  of  the  life  of  t 
people,    I  heir  peasant   customs,    their  ci 
ways,  their  army  and  navy,  their  efficient 
and    their  sentimentality,  she   presents,  ' 
fact,  the  saner  Germany  that  we  all  Ian 
and  admired  in  happier  times. 

Towse,  John  Rankeii.  Sixty  Years  of  <■" 
Theater.  Pp.  464.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagn s 
Company.     $2.50.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Mr.   Towse's  book  is  one  of  the   m1 
important     that     has     appeared     on     Is 
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subject  in  recent  years.  Written  without 
exuberance  or  personal  bias,  it  deals,  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  sufficient  note  of  ad- 
miration, with  plays  and  the  players  of  the 
past  three  generations,  both  here  and  in 
England.  One  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to 
what  Mr.  Towse  considers  good  drama,  for 
the  volume  is  pervaded  by  the  clearest 
convictions  and  expositions.  Alter  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  English  stage  as 
the  writer  was  familiar  with  it  in  his  youth, 
the  story  of  our  own  theater  is  taken  up, 
beginning  with  the  period  from  1874  to 
188o\  the  first  quarter  of  Mr.  Towse's 
service  as  a  dramatic  critic  for  the  New 
fork  Evening  Post,  where  he  still  continues 
to  write.  We  get  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
organizations — Wallack's,  Daly's,  and  Air. 
Palmer's  Union  Square  Theater,  whose 
achievements  have  already  taken  on  an 
historic  importance  which  endears  them 
in  the  memory  of  old  playgoers.  Then- 
is  an  ample  review  of  other  great  names 
of  I  he  past:  Salvini,  Booth,  and  Barrett, 
Clara  Morris,  Modjeska,  Janauschekj  "  who 
ended  in  tribulations,"  and  Mary  Ander- 
son, "who  never  knew  anything  but  popu- 
lar adoration."  Much  attention  is  given 
to  outstanding  figures  that  form  a  receding 
part  of  our  own  day — Jefferson,  Irving, 
and  Ellen  Terry,  Richard  Mansfield,  Julia 
Marlowe,  and  E.  H.  Sothern,  Mantell, 
Mrs.  Fiske,  and  Rose  Coghlah;  the 
Kendals,  Tree,  Willard,  Forbes-Robertson, 
and  John  Hare.  The  illustrations  consist 
of  reproductions  of  portraits  and  views, 
many  of  them  rare  and  unusual,  especially 
those  chosen  to  represent  earlier  days. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Wilh'in.  The  Golden  Book 
of  the  Dutch  Navigators.  Pp.  400.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  1916.  $2.50  net.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

Tho  Dutch  entered  the  field  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  at  a  comparatively 
late  date.  Nevertheless  their  exploits  as 
pioneers  of  the  map  are  among  the  greatest 
the  history  of  adventure  has  to  offer. 
They  found  Spitsbergen,  they  charted  the 
soul  hern  Pacific,  they  discovered  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand,  and  established  colonies 
in  both  Americas,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These 
expeditions  were  led  by  intrepid  and  pic- 
turesque old  navigators  whose  fame  was 
great  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  all 
Europe  marveled  over  the  pondei-ous 
tomes  that  recounted  their  voyages  and  the 
wonders  they  had  encountered  on  sea  and 
land.  Many  of  their  stories  have  been 
forgotten,  lost  as  they  were  in  the  prolix 
and  crabbed  narratives  of  seventeenth- 
oentury  chroniclers.  Dr.  Van  Loon,  of 
Cornell,  has  sifted  these  sources  and  picked 
"lit  the  most  interesting  stories,  retelling 
them  in  graphic  style  for  the  modern 
reader.  The  book  is  illustrated  from 
characteristic   prints  of   the  period. 

WlgKln,  Kate  Douglas. 
Christmas  Card.  Pp.  124. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

This  is  a  real  gift  book,  written  with  the 
sweet  tenderness  and  human  sympathy 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Wiggin.  The  second 
wife  of  the  minister  at  Beulah  had  artistic 
aspirations  and  had  designed  two  Christ- 
mas cards,  one  picturing  her  friend  Letty 
i't  her  own  fireside,  lonely  and  patient  as 
-die    waits    for    the   return    of    the    brother 

David"  who  left  her  to  care  for  his  un- 
welcome and  unloved  twin  babies  and 
'eased  even  to  write;  the  other,  represent- 
ing the  outside  of  Lettv's  little  home,  with 
»gh1  in  the  window  and  the  door  open  to 
welcome  •'stranger,  kith  or  kin."  These 
cards  find  brother    'David"   in   a   western 


The     Roman*  <■    or    a 

Host  on  and  New  York: 
$1.      Postage,  10  cents. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


PEARLS. Pearls  forXfxklaces.  Pearl  Necklaces 

JEWELRY.  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES 
IN  RINGS, BRACELETS, BROOCHES,  BAR  PINS.  PENDANTS 
NECKLACES  AND  HAIR  ORNAMENTS 

WATCHES.  Gold  and  platinum  withes,  plain 

AND  JEWELED  WRIST  WATCHES 

SILVER.  Knives,  forks,  spoons. tea  SETS.  BOVLS 

VASES,CANDLESTICKS.m\YS,LIBR,\RY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES 

iSOVELTIES.  ENAMELED  BOXES; VASES,TRAYS. DESK 
SETS;  AGATE,  ONYX,  JADE,  LAPIS.  IVORY,  SHELL  AND 
LEATHER  ARTICLES 

China  and  Glass,  fine  plates  in  exclusive 

PATTERNS.  ROCK  CRYSTAL  AND  ENGRAVED  GLASS 

Clocks  and  Bronzes,  halland  library  cmk  ks 

TRAVELING  CLOCKS.    TIFFANY  EWRILE  LAMPS 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  gives  the  range  of  prices 

OF  THIS  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  STOCK.  IT  WILL  BE  SENT 
UPON  REQUEST.   PURCHASES  MAYBE  MADE  BY  MAIL 


Fifth  Ayemi:  &371-"  Street 
Nev  York 


TiT 


UID 


Have  a  prize  trarden  in  191 

Han  it  now.  Fast  pet  this 

,    free  %  page   Pure   Seed    Book 

and  Planting  guide;  describee  all 

new       VmrtotlM        vciTi  tables  nn 

flowers;  handsomely  UlmtCBt 
"beautiful  homo  ground**,  flower  an 
"veiretaulo gardens,  landscaping,  shrub- 
bery, orchard**,  farm*.  A  dictionary  on  gardening] 
Flower  lover's  delight]  A  berry-grower's  b»>ok! 
An  orehardist'a  manual!  A  most  wonderful  garden- 
ing guide  catalog!  Better  than  oar  famou  lnlt; 
book.  Don't  miss  it.  Ask  today,  A  on***]  cots  it. 
CALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.   2501   Waterloo 
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Warships  and   Their  Story 


I 


!        R.   A.   Fletcher 

I 


SS.OO  net  :  flgajragV  iiirrui.'!   <  htir^cs.  2<h   *  wr.i 
Funk  &  Wacnalts  Company.  3S4-60  Fourth  Arena*.  New  York.  N.Y. 


e  Always  Welcome  Christmas   gift 

n-.il  "•iHnwnobile."     H.i*  l  ners  of  chrome  nickel  steel  that 

leed  and  prevei  • 

f         .//       Ipf Safest,  fastest,  best 

'exible  rlyersied  that  steers. 

■itrel  front,  which  act*  as  shock-an>ort»er.  the  M  -nade  safer: 

grit  sled  i*  m.ide  Stronger  ind  e»s  iarv  sleds. 

-et   lon».      Sold  by  hardware  and  department  Stores. 


.         _  carries  two  children.  *  ft.   lone:  only 

unior  Kacer  \.    '  -    ' 


Box  UOON.  Philadelphi 

..J      u. 


IS     tjw 


£c?H 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co 

Free  Offer: 


■><><> 
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WASTED 


\  1. 1  treatment  '.vith 
"Barreled  Sunlight'' 


WASTED  light  and  flaking  paint!     Do 
you  realize  how  much  wasted  money 
it  means  ? 

Three  thousand  of  the  biggest  plants  in  the 
country  realize  it,  and  they  now  treat  their  ceilings 
and  walls  with  the  finish  that  increases  daylight 
from  19%  to  36' ,  and  is  permanent. 

By  using  this  finish,  they  help  their  workmen  do 
more  and  better  work;  they  decrease  accidents;  they 
save  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  an  hour  elec- 
tric lighting  every  day.  They  save  scaling  and 
recoating  of  cold-water  mixtures,  and  flaking  of  paint 
into  the  machinery. 

These  plants  have  ceilings  ^ind  walls  that  can  be 
washed  like  a  dinner-plate,  ana  are  thus  kept  wonder- 
fully clean  and  sanitary. 

The  finish  they  use  is  "Barreled  Sunlight" --  Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White — an  oil  paint  made  by  a  special  proc- 
ess discovered  and  owned  exclusively  by  the  makers. 


Proved  by  Test 


Repeated  tests  have  shown,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, that  Rice's  remains  white  longer  than  any  other 
gloss  paint. 

By  the  Rice  Method,  it  can  be  applied  over  old 
cold-water  paint.  It  does  not  flake  or  scale  with 
the  jar  of  machinery;  it  does  not  yellow  like  ordinary 
oil  paints;  it  saves  big  money  on  painting  because  it 
does  not  need  renewing  for  years.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  and  by  the  gallon. 

"Barreled  Sunlight"  is  also  made 
as  a  Flat  Wall  Paint  for  office  and 
hotel  use. 

On  Concrete  Surfaces  Rice's  Granolith 
makes  the  best  possible  primer  for 
Barreled  Sunligh  t" —  retarding  the 
progress  of  moisture  in  the  wall  —  Rice's 
GRANOLITH. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book- 
let on  factory  lighting,  "More 
Light,  "  and  Sample  Board. 


Rrg.  U.S    Pat  Off. 


U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.,  29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


hospital,  and  lover  "Dick,"  the  rebellious 
son  of  the  minister,  in  the  city  where  he 
has  just  "made  good  ";  so  the  call  of  "The 
Folks  Back  Home"  proves  irresistible  to 
both,  and  they  return  to  take  part  in  an 
old-fashioned  Christmas,  to  bring  peace  and 
comfort  to  sorrowing  hearts  and  to  renew 
belated  romances.  It  is  a  simple,  touching 
tale  of  every-day  devotion,  and  youthful 
misunderstanding,  and  illustrating  the  re- 
ward of  patient  endurance. 

Wilstaeh,  Paul.  Mount  Vernon.  Pp.  301.  Il- 
lustrated. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $2. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

Washington's  "Home  and  the  Nation's 
Shrine"  has  long  been  the  Mekka  of  loyal 
travelers.  There  are  scarcely  bounds  to 
the  gratitude  we  should  pay  to  the  women 
who  worked  to  preserve  that  shrine,  and 
to  the  men  who  helped  with  their  money, 
zeal,  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Wilstaeh  has 
written  a  description  of  Mount  Vernon 
which  makes  "history  as  written  accord 
with  history  performed"  and  has  lovingly 
and  laboriously  sought  out  traths  and 
traditions.  There  is  nothing  dry  or  unin- 
teresting in  it.  We  feel  the  vivid  person- 
ality of  George  Washington  from  the  time 
when  he  came  to  the  place  an  undeveloped 
boy,  through  years  of  ownership  and  devel- 
opment, to  his  marriage  with  Martha  Custis. 
It  is  a  vivid  pictui*e  of  home-life  and  execu- 
tive efficiency,  and  sheds  a  warm  and  glow- 
ing light. 

II 
TWENTY-FIVE  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Bryant,  Sara  Cone.  Stories  to  Tell  the  Littlest 
Ones.  Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  10  cents. 

Mrs.  Bryant  is  well  known  for  her  excel- 
lent treatise  on  How  to  Tell  Stories  to 
Children.  Unlike  most  people  who  give 
advice,  she  knows  how  to  put  that  advice 
into  practise.  The  stories  contained  in  the 
present  attractive  little  volume  are  the  out- 
growth of  experience  in  her  own  home  with 
her  little  girl  and  boy.  The  group  brought 
together  was  more  or  less  born  of  desire  on 
the  part  of  these  youngsters  to  hear  Beatrix 
Potter's  Peter  Rabbit  stories,  and  to  carry 
Peter  Rabbit  into  other  stories  of  their 
mother's  invention.  Readers  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  cumulative  tale,  and 
will  see  exactly  how  vital  are.  those  verses 
and  poems  which  bring  in  the  physical 
activities  of  the  child,  on  reading  some  of 
these  little  stories. 

Cather,  Katherine  Dunlap.  Boyhood  Stories 
or  Famous  Men:  Titian,  Chopin,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Thorwaldsen,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Mil- 
rillo,  Stradivarius,  «.ni<l<>  Beni,  Claude  Lorrain, 
Tintoretto,  and  Bosa  Bonlieur,  "  Tomboy  of 
Bordeaux."  Illustrated  by  M.  L.  Bower.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

We  recommend  this  little  book  cheer- 
fully. It  is  the  type  of  biographical  writing 
which  most  appeals  to  young  readers.  In 
story  form,  yet  in  no  way  distorting  the 
facts,  the  younger  days  of  Titian,  Chopin, 
Murillo,  Mendelssohn,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Mozart,  and  others,  are  described  in 
entertaining  little  stories.  Instead  of  over- 
fictionizing,  as  most  writers  try  to  do,  the 
present  author  whets  the  appetite  for 
further  reading  in  the  biographical  field. 
Tliis  is  an  excellent  beginners'  book  which 
we  would  place  by  the  side  of  a  volume  is-  , 
sued  two  years  ago  by  the  same  publishers, 
entitled  "More  Than  Conquerors." 

Cnatterton,  Lieut.  E.  Keble.  Daring  Deeds  of 
Famous  Pirates.  The  Stories  of  the  Stirring  Adven- 
tures, Bravery,  and  Resource  of  Pirates,  Filibusters,  ami 
Buccaneers.  Illustrated  in  color.  Philadelphia:  J.  »■ 
Lippincott  Company.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

No  boy  could  resist  the  contents  of  this 

fascinating  volume,  based  on  a  larger  book. 
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'The  Romance  of  Piracy,"  by  the  same 
author.  Notable  instances  of  Uiis  now 
obsolete  profession — altho  we  hear  on  all 

hides  that  this  war  has  brought  forth 
notable  examples  of  the  old-time  "trader" 
— are  given  with  a  certaib  amount  of 
gusto  which  makes  a  book  of  tine  print 
easy  reading.  There  are  some  delicate 
distinctions  made  in  the  early  chapters 
between  different  types  of  pirates  who 
used  to  cruise  the  high  seas,  and  no  nation 
is  allowed  to  eseape  the  honor  of  having 
produced  a  hero  of  the  pirate  type.  We 
get  "sympathetic"  portraits  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  "Bluebeard  Teach,  and  Captain 
Kidd,  besides  notable  "gallants"  of  the 
times  of  the  Tudor  kings  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  narrative;  is  even  carried 
into  Algiers  and  Persia,  and  so  on  around 
the  world.  The  skull -and -cross -boms 
flag,  tho  not  recognized  by  all  nations,  has 
been  handled  at  different  times  by  all 
nations;  and  lovers  of  "Treasure  Island," 
even  devotees  of  Smcc,  will  welcome  this 
true  history  of  pirates.  The  illustrations 
alone  will  whet  the  appetite  of  any  full- 
blooded  boy. 

ciKiad',  Florence,  and  Curtis,  Elizabeth.  The 
Indian  Fairy  Book.  From  the  Original  Legends. 
With  eight  illustrations  in  color.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Indians  always  have  a  fascination  for 
young  people.  Indian  folk-lore  especially 
is  welcome  when  properly  handled.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  had  many  people 
capable  of  handling  the  Indian  material  as 
it  should  be  handled.  »The  consequence 
k  that  most  story-tellers  have  had  to  go 
back  to  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  and 
frame  a  series  of  stories  from  that  poem 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  The  Henry 
Schoolcraft  collection  of  Indian  lore, 
published  some  sixty  years  ago,  has  been 
available  and  is  now  reissued  in  a  selected 
form  for  the  young  reader,  illustrated 
mildly  and  much  too  colorfully  by  Florence 
Choate  and  Elizabeth  Curtis.  The  book 
contains  twenty-four  chapters. 

Coussens,  l'onrliyii  W.    The  Ruby  Story-Book. 

Tales  of  Courage  and  Heroism  Retold.  Frontis- 
piece by  Maxfield  Parrish.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Penrhyn  W.  Coussens  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  fairy- 
tales included  in  "The  Diamond  Story- 
Book,"  and  embracing  selections  from 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Hindu  folk-lore,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  present  volume,  In- 
gathers  tales  of  courage  and  heroism  which 
include,  not  only  the  stories  of  warriors, 
but  the  stories  of  saints  as  well.  In  fact, 
the  volume,  which  has  no  special  plan  of 
arrangement,  passes  indiscriminately  from 
ancient  heroes  to  heroes  of  American  his- 
tory. The  narratives  are  drawn  from 
various  sources,  winch  are  recognized  in  a 
table  at  the  back.  Each  tale  is  very  sketchy, 
with  no  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  more  than  give  sufficient  outline  for 
the  story-teller  to  continue  further.  In 
fact,  this  is  an  excellent  source-book  for  the 
librarian  or  the  teacher  anxious  for  material 
to  use  in  the  story-hour. 

Dunn.  Byron  A.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  the 
Shenandoah.     The   Young  Virginians   Series.      With 

five  illustrations  by  J.  Allen  St.  John.     Chicago:     A.  ('. 
McClurg  &  Co.     $1.10  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Were  it  possible  for  "stonewall"  Jackson 
to  read  "The  Boy  Scouts  ol  the  Shenan- 
doah," he  would  be  much  in  a  quandary 
as  to  what  part  ho  himself  played  in  that 
campaign  usually  attributed  to  his  own 
brillianoj  as  a  general.  He  would  wonder 
whj    it    was   that    he  over  overcame   the 


"There's  Too 
Much  Sick-Leave 


One  of  the  surest  ways  to  reduce  sick-leave  in  fac- 
tory, mill,  store,  manufacturing  or  commercial  office 
is  to  install  a  positive  mechanical  system  of  fan  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 


urievani 


IRBQ.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

I  Ventilating,  Heating  and 

|  Air-Conditioning  Systems 

j|  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  "pores" — doors,  windows, 

=  flues,  chimneys,  cracks,  joints,  etc. — of  a  building  do  not  provide  neces- 

sary renewal  of  air.  Right  here  is  a  big  reason  for  excess  sick-leave  and 
=  a  sagging  of  production  late  in  the  afternoon.     Bad  air  tires  more  people 

^  than  hard  work.   Working  in  draughts  is  dangerous  and  almost  sure  to  be 

=  followed  by  a  crop  of  colds  and  illness.   All  this  may  be  changed — avoided 

— by  installing  an  effective  and  positive  fan  system  of  ventilation. 

The  Sturtevant  System  is  the  fan  or  blower  system  of  heating,  cooling  and 
=  ventilation  in  its  perfect  form.     It  removes  bad  air.  or  supplies  warm  or 

cool  fresh  air  to  every  part  of  a  building,  at  any  or  all  times.  Air  may 
=  even  be  washed  by  water  spray. 

=  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  devise  and  install 

|]  ventilating  systems  to  meet  any  conditions. 

=  In    department    stores,   warehouses,    hotels, 

JE  schools,  churches,  restaurants,  mines,  steam - 

=  ships,  mills,  factories,  offices— wherever  per- 

=  feet  ventilation  is  required  —  Sturtevant  fans 

=  are  supplying  the  air  that  makes  these  places 

=  comfortable — that  pays  dividends  by  enei 

=  ing  the  worker  and  by  increasing  his  produc- 

=  tion.     Send  for  this  very  readable  and  most 

=  helpful  book  — 

"Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air" 

=  If  interested  write  for  these  Sturtevant   Bulletins.     They  rep:  E= 

—  ftom  more  than  so  yean1  earperienoe  in  designing,  building  an«i  installing  «  of 

—  air  moving  apparatus  and  allied  products.    No  »i  :.  rurbo  Undeign  — 

—  Catalog!  No   -m,i.  Powei   Vpparatus;  No        •    High  Pn  rr 
=  Kan>,  No   iSn.  Planing  Mill  Van-:  No.  180,  Multfvane  1 

s  and.  ao6.  Generating  Sets;  No  J17,  Electric  Motors;  = 

=  \  ■   210,  Steam   rurbines;  No.  .:<>.?  and  -•-•■'.  Drying  iVpparatuc  — 

s:  Electric  Fans;  No.  R.  R.,  Portable  Ventilating  Sets;  = 

=  We  make  very  satisfactory  arranger* 

=  for  handling  our  small  ;  =j 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Dept.  812,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

And  All  Principal  Cities  = 

ililHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIO^ 


Sturtevant  Multivane 
Fan  Wheel 
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Here  are  four  of  24  standard  shapes, 
each  made  in  four  grades  •- 

BRIGHTON  35  ?  and  up  WINDSOR  50*ondup 
STRATFORD  75 *an»uPW.D.G  HAND  MADE  *l°?and»P 

They  all  bear  the  W  D.C  trade-mark,  which 
has  been  on  good  pipes  for  over  50  years 
-the  same  mark  that  is  on 

THE     UNIVERSAL     PIPE 

Among  the  24  is  sure  to  be  your  favorite 
style,  at  \*foatever  price  you  -want  to  pay- 
the  greatest  value  that  the  "world's  biggest 
pipe  manufacturer  can  put  into  a  pipe 


WM.  DEMUTH  6.00L 

NEW  YORK 
SOLID 
VULCANITE  BITS 


GENUINE 
FRENCH   BRIAR 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate:  "I  have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford:  "Useful  and  valuable.    Jt  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt:  "The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be  incapable 
of  further  improvement." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modern  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by 
its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms  and  their  translations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.   8vo,  1205  pages.  Prices:  Buck- 
ram, $6.00;  Law  Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW   YORK,   N.  Y. 


marvelous  maneuvering  of  the  boy  scouts 
who  followed  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
Yankees  throughout  the  brilliant  campaign. 
Mr.  Dunn,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  has  selected  a  young  Northern  aristo- 
crat and  a  young  Southern  mountaineer 
of  Northern  sympathies  as  his  two  heroes. 
What  those  two  boys  do  not  do  within  the 
compass  of  this  volume  is  not  worth 
doing.  Their  guns  are  continually  playing 
havoc  with  their  pursuers,  and  they  over- 
hear things  which,  had  they  actually 
occurred  in  history,  would  have  turned  the 
whole  current  of  the  Civil  War  sooner 
than  it  was  turned.  This  Is  the  type  of 
book  that  contains  much  information,  and 
evidently  the  author's  desire  has  been  to 
verify  his  historical  statements,  for  there 
are  many  foot-notes  throughout  the  book. 

Gautier,  Judith.  The  Memoirs  of  a  White 
Klephant.  Translated  from  the  French  by  S.  A.  B. 
Harvey.  Illustrated  by  L.  H.  Smith  and  S.  B.  Kite. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Company.  $1.50  net.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

Judith  Gautier,  author,  with  Pierre 
Loti,  of  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven,"  is 
an  authority  on  Chinese  matters.  She  is 
also  well  versed  in  the  strange  lore  of  all 
Oriental  countries  and,  1n  addition,  writes 
with  grace  and  a  colorful  imagination  that 
are  well  brought  forth  in  the  present 
translation.  The  adventures  of  the  White 
Elephant  are  indeed  of  the  kind  that  will 
have  instant  appeal  to  children.  The  lova- 
bleness  of  the  sacred  animal  and  his  many 
human  quandaries  regarding  the  world 
combine  to  ma^e  him  an  attractive  hero. 
From  the  moment  when  he  is  discoveted 
to  be  the  sacred  elephant  of  the  East,  to 
the  moment  when,  after  various  escapades, 
he  is  reclaimed  by  his  Princess  from  a  circus 
troupe,  the  chapters  are  holding  in  their 
charm. 

Grahame,  Kenneth.  The  Cambridge  Book  of 
Poetry  for  Children.  Selected  and  edited.  Dec- 
orations by  Maud  Fuller.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  "The  Golden  Age"  has 
turned     anthologist.       There    are    many 
excellent  books  of  poetry  for  children,  and 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  any  one  of 
them    will    be    complete    in    itself.      All 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
piler as  to  whether  poems  of  a  particular 
class   will  be   included  in  the   collection. 
Mr.  Grahame  in  his  preface  confesses  that 
"a  conscientious  editor  is  bound  to  find 
himself    confronted    with    limitations    so 
numerous  as  to  be  almost  disheartening." 
His  object  is   "to  set  up  a  wicket-gate, 
giving  attractive  admission  to  that  wide 
domain"   of  poetry   which   children   like. 
It  is  his  conviction  that  blank  verse  is  foi 
readers  of  an  older  age;  in  fact,  he  would 
leave  Shakespeare  until  children  were  a1 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  stricture  whicl 
many  people  will  be  glad  to  dispute.     Ii 
archaic  language  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  adopting  consistency  in  spelling;    he  i 
inclined  to  omit  the  subject  of  death,  am 
facetiously    says    that     "a    compiler    o 
obituary  verse  for  the  delight  of  childrei 
could  make  a  fine,  fat  volume  with  littl 
difficulty."      His    collection    therefore    if 
as  he  states,  chiefly  lyrical. 

Herd  man.  Marie  IiOUi.se.  The  Story  of  th 
United  States.  With  twelve  illustrations  in  color  t 
A.  S.  Forrest.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Cor 
pany.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

This  large  volume,  illustrated  with  eolo 
plates,  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  tl 
history  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  tl 
North- American  Indian  to  the  Administr 
tion  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  is  a  straigh 
forward  and  excellently  framed  narratb 
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and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  different 
periods,  giving  proper  proportion  to  the 
different  social,  political,  and  economic 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  It  avoids  loo  much 
of  a  political  cast  and  lays  stress  on  events 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
canism. It  should  be  an  excellent  sup- 
plementary book  for  Ihe  classroom,  and 
lead  the  way  to  a  greater  interest  in 
American  history.  The  publishers  have 
given  an  excellent  format  to  the  volume. 

Johnston,  William  Allen.  Deeds  or  Doing  and 
Daring.  Illustrated  by  Reproductions  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  who  has  im- 
prest the  boys'  minds  with  the  romance 
in  every-day  life,  encouraged  Mr.  John- 
ston to  follow  the  same  line  in  writing 
"Deeds  of  Doing  and  Daring."  These 
stories  are  not  second-hand  accounts.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  climbed  steeples,  ridden  in  a 
flying  locomotive,  walked  the  cable-path 
of  a  bridge,  climbed  the  steelwork  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tower,  lie  found  the  men 
who  took  him  on  these  exciting  adventures 
veritable  boys  in  their  enthusiasm.  It 
was  not  "altogether  the  lure  of  high  wages 
that  brought  them  into  the  little  world  of 
daring,"  and  these  breathless  accounts 
glow  with  everlasting  interest. 

Knipe,  Emilie  Benson  and  AJden  Arthur. 
Polly  Trotter,  Patriot.  Illustrated  by  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

This  is  a  rousing  tale  of  the  Revolution 
with  an  engaging  heroine  whose  friend- 
ships include  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
others  like  him.  The  reader  is  given  a 
close  view  of  General  Washington,  Capt. 
Nathan  Hale,  and  many  other  brilliant 
figures  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  made 
familiar  with  the  perturbations  of  mind  of 
one  Roger  Delancy,  whose  sympathies 
begin  with  the  King  and  end  with  the 
patriots,  transformed  by  a  realization  of 
the  bravery  of  Nathan  Hale. 

Meigs,     Cornelia.     Master     Simon's     Garden. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

The  author  of  this  historical  story  has 
adopted  a  new  method.  The  book  covers 
several  generations  of  the  same  family,  and 
thus  gives  the  reader  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  from  the 
time  when  Puritanism  held  sway  to  the 
time  when  we  gained  our  Independence. 
The  consequence  is  there  are  several 
romances  and  several  heroes  and  heroines. 
with  the  binding  interest  in  Master  iSimon's 
garden,  which  is  the  scene  for  many  ex- 
citing and  picturesque  incidents.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  notable  in  that  it 
excellently  well  depicts  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 

Moses,  Belle.  Paul  Revere.  The  Torch -Bearer 
of  the  Revolution.  Illustrated.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

That  Paul  Revere  was  a  jack  of  all 
trades  and  master  of  many  of  them  is 
well  shown  in  the  biography  just  issued. 
It  affords  a  clear  idea  of  the  current  of 
events  which  remain  vividly  in  the  minds  of 
all  those  familiar  with  Longfellow's  poem. 
He  was,  as  the  author  says,  a  master 
.mechanic,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  and  a  true 
son  of  liberty.  There  were  many  other 
famous  rides  taken  by  Revere  beside  the 
one  on  the  18th  of  April  in  75,  and  Revere 
did  his  part  in  the  Revolution  with  a 
modesty  characteristic  of  the  man.  Few 
readers  imagine  him  as  an  engraver  on 
copper,  as  a  chemist,  as  a  shopkeeper.  It 
is  interesting  to  Icara,  for  instance,  from 


The  doctor  says 
Tfes-give  them  all  Girards!" 

Wise  old  Santa  called  him  on  the  'phone  about  it.  And  the 
doctor  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Santa  for  the  Girard 
cigar,  because  he  knows  it  never  robs  the  smoker  of  his  mental 
efficiency  or  his  physical  well-being. 

A  Girard  Christmas  for  all  smokers  is  what  the  doctor  and 

Santa  believe  in.    They  know  the  full-flavored  Havana  fragrance 

of  the   Girard.      They   know  it's  the  national   cigar,   sold   and 

smoked  the  country  over.     They  know  it  is  easy  for 

Santa  to  get  a  fresh  supply  wherever  he  is.     Last  and 

best,  they  know  that 

Girard  Cigar 

never  gets  on  your  nerves 

Why  not  write  "Girards"  opposite  the  names  of  all  the  smokers  on 

your  Christmas  list?  It's  the  sure-fire  way  to  give  them  guaranteed 

Christmas  cheer.  And  whether  the  beneficiaries  are  customers,  friends, 

relatives  or  employes,  you'll  win  a  heap  of  gratitude. 

Choice  Havana  tobacco,  mellowed  by  Father  Time  unassisted,  makes  the  Girard 
a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  smoker's  palate.  And  it  is  recommended 
by  physicians  because  it  never  speeds  up  your  heart  or  slows  up  your  brain. 

Place  your  order  to-day  with  the  nearest  Girard  dealer  for  your  Christmas 
Girards.  Or  if  you  prefer  your  own  dealer  and  he  doesn't  sell  Girards.  just  show 
him  this  advertisement  and  our  address,  ahd  he'll  get  them  for  you. 

Or  we  will  deliver  them  direct  if  you  wish 

Just  send  us  a  list  of  those  to  whom  you  wish  to  give  Christmas  Girards.    Name 
the  colors  and  shapes  wanted  (Light.  Medium  or  Dark.  5' 4 -inch  Perfecto.  5    . 
inch  Panetela  or  5-inch  Blunt  i.    These  are  all  10-cent  sizes.    Enclose  your  check 
or  money  order.     And  we  will  have  them  delivered,  prepaid,  promptly^on  the 
date  you  name. 

14  sizes     lOc  and  up 

Boxes  of  25  and  50  cigars 

And  here's  a  last  tip  to  the  wise  smoker.  After  you've  been  generous  and  given 
Girards  to  all  your  friends  then  m^ke  yourself  a  present  of  a  box.  Get  a  flying 
start  to-day  on  this  Girard  matter. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 


Philadelphia 
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TENNESSEE 

An  Industrial  Empire 


Try  to  get  some  conception  of  what 
Tennessee  means  as  a  market, — almost 
two  and  one-half  millions  of  people  liv- 
ing on  42,022  square  miles  of  magnifi- 
cently rich  territory. 


Tennessee's  natural  resources  of  miner- 
als, lumber  and  water  power  have  been  built 
up  into  varied  industrial  enterprises;  whose 
products  are  afforded  ample  shipping  facil- 
ities over  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  and  3,833  miles  of  rail- 
road. 

In  the  five  year  period  from  1909  to 
1914,  the  capital  invested  in  Tennessee 
manufactures  increased  from  $167,923,- 
000  to  $211,423,000,-25. 9  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  salaries  increased  28. 8  per 
cent;  while  the  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured products  reached  a  total  of 
$212,071,000,  an  increase  for  the  five 
years  of  17.7  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Tennessee,  in  191 S, 
produced  crops  valued  at  $146,362,000, 


an  increase  of  $6,341,000  over  the  average 
crop  value  for  the  period  of  1909-1913. 

Tennessee's  annual  cut  of  1,500,000  feet 
of  lumber  places  her  among  the  leading 
lumbering  states.  She  mines  large  quan- 
tities of  copper  and  iron;  and  over  7,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  are  produced  annually. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  corn  and  copper, 
coal  and  cotton,  lumber  and  fruits,  are  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee.  It  is  this  prosperity,  based  on 
a  utilisation  of  natural  resources,  that  is 
building  thriving  cities  like  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Memphis  and  Nashville ;  that  is 
placing  machinery  on  farms  and  in  facto- 
ries; that  is  bringing  solid  comforts  to  the 
workingman,  and  luxuries  to  his  emp'oyer. 


If  you  have  something  to  sell,  Tennessee's  prosperity  is  your  opportunity. 
You  can  b^st  take  advantage  of  it  through  Tennessee  newspaper  space. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Gadsden  Times-News 
Mobile  Item 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian-American 
Augusta  Herald 
Macon  Telegraph 
Waycross  Journal-Herald 

MISSISSIPPI 
Natchez  Democrat 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 


Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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the  "standing  account"  that  Samuel 
Adams  had  with  Paul  Revere  that  Revere 
was  content  to  allow  Adams  to  buy  on 
account,  "  one-half  a  dozen  Sley  Bells  "  for 
thirty-five  dollars.  These  items  were 
bought  in  1785  and  not  paid  for  until  1787, 
which  shows  the  forbearance  of  Revere  the 
shopkeeper.  Altogether  this  book  is  filled 
with  interesting  personal  data. 

Olcott.  Frances  Jenkins.  Bible  Stories  to  Read 
and  Tell.  One  hundred  and  fifty  stories  from  the 
Old  Testament  with  References  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Selected  and  Arranged.  Illustrations  by 
Willy  Pogany.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Smith,  Nora  Archibald.  Old,  Old  Tales  from 
the  Old,  Old  Hook.  Illustrated.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Miss  Olcott's  book  is  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment of  Bible  stories  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  children.  It  is  also  compiled 
and  edited  with  all  the  experience  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  which  Miss  Olcott  has 
gained  as  a  children's  librarian.  It  is 
judiciously  arranged  with  notes  for  col- 
lateral reading  and  with  an  introduction 
which  is  full  of  sane  advice  and  keen 
c/iticism.  Miss  Olcott's  desire  is  to  make 
this  book  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Bible 
itself.  A  volume  of  similar  scope  and,  in 
no  way,  as  original  in  its  editorial  plan,  is 
Norah  Archibald  Smith's  "Old,  Old  Tales 
from  the  Old,  Old  Book."  Here  Miss 
Smith  does  not  deal  with  the  Bible  text 
but  retells  the  stories  with,  now  and  again, 
quotations  from  the  original.  We  are 
thankful  to  see  that  when  it  came  to  the 
Psalms  of  David,  she  was  wise  enough  to 
select  only  those  Psalms  which  could  be 
quoted  without  any  literary  emendations 
of  her  own.  Miss  Olcott's  book  is  illus- 
trated with  color-plates  from  the  brush  of 
Willy  Pogany,  while  Miss  Smith's  volume 
is  embellished  with  reproductions  from 
famous  paintings  and  drawings,  the  Tissot 
collection  and  Dore  being  the  chief  sources. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark 
Twaln.  The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Made  the  World 
Laugh  and  Love  Him.  Copiously  illustrated.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

When  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  issued  his 
authoritative    life    of    Mark    Twain,    we 
commented  on  the  tirst   volume  as  being 
excellent  narrative  for  young  people.     In 
fact,  the  opening  chapters  of  this  work  are 
equally  as  entertaining  as  any  boys'  J>ook 
Mark  Twain  himself  has  written.    But  now 
that  we  have  "The  Boys'   Life  of  Mark 
Twain,"  we  can   say   that  Mr.  Paine  has 
done  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work,  not.  in 
a  hackneyed  spirit,  but  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness   of    a    writer    approaching    his    task 
anew.    We  made  a  thorough  comparison  of 
the    material    used    in    this    hook    with    the 
materia]  as  it   appeared   in    the  larger  life, 
and  the  comparison  is  in  itself  a  study  in 
the    unerring    judgment    Mr.    Paine    has, 
whatever  task  he  is  given,  in  measuring  the 
capacity  of  his  readers.    Nothing  has  been 
lefl   out  of  his  boys'   life  of   Mark  Twain 
that    should    be    essential    to    a    thorough 
understanding  of  the  creator  of  Hurklc- 
berry    Finn    and    Tom    Sawyer.     In    fact, 
we  would  say  that  herein  are  oomprest  all 
the    interesting    moments    of    the    three 
larger  volumes.    Mark  Twain,  to  the  very 
end  of  his  days,  was  a  boy  in  spirit.     His 
attitude    toward    his    friends,    his    corre- 
spondence, even  his    writing,  showed    the 
perennial   spirit.      Mr.   Paine    brings   this 
out  excellently  well,  and  the  book  is  one 
that   will    iind   a   welcome   place   on    the 
juvenile  shelf. 
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The  bath  as  it  was — 
and  as  it  is 

In  ancient  Rome  bathing  was  a  luxury 
— a  function  attended  with  magnificent 
formalities.  Today  the  bath  tub  is  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  equipment  of  the  home. 

More  and  more,  the  people  of  our 
time  are  insisting  that  their  bath-rooms 
shall  be  made  attractive  as  well  as  hy- 
gienic by  the  installation  of 

KOHLER 
WARE 

— Always  of  one  quality — the  highest 

In  the  designing  and  construction  of 
bath  tubs,  lavatories  and  sinks,  as  well 
as  in  the  art  of  enameling,  we  maintain 
consistent  supremacy. 

The  attractiveness  of  KOHLEP  WARE  shows 
for  itself;  the  quality 
is  guaranteed  by  our 
permanent  trade- 
mark in  the  enamel. 


Although  repre- 
senting the  greatest 
advancement  in  bath- 
room luxury  KOH- 
LER WARE,  owing 
to  manufacturing 
economies,  is  moder- 
ate in  price. 


The  "  Viceroy  " 


If  you  are  building  or 
remodeling  be  ture  to  ask 
your  plumber  to  show 
you  the  "Viceroy,"  our 
latest  built-in  bath.  It  is 
an  exceptional  achieve- 
ment in  bath  tub  con- 
struction. 


Sand  2V  f.-r  doth  Iv^k  "Helpful  Hints  in  English" — 
shows  how  to  use  the  right  w.«M  in  the  right  pla.*r  and 

profVl  your  F.nglith  ipMch  »n<t  writing  inunensrly. 

Conk  *  »»gn»ll«  Compinj,  Dtpt.t*91.  N.  T.  lltr 


HOW 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


Pocket-Sized  French  Dictionary 


Miniature  French-Fnallsh  Knfilish-r  reach  Dictionary. 

A  handy,  compn  '  onsivc  little  book,  for  the  reader  ol  French 
literature  or  tie  -.udcntol  the  French  language.  Cloth^-O 
rp.,  54  cents,  postpaid.    Funk  &  \V agnails  Company.  N.  Y. 


LANDA"Preparedness"BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Ymas  Gift-Model  result  of  25  years* 
experience.  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse,  card 
ease,  memo  pad.  1017  calendar.  Identification  card  and 
photo  frame.  Made  of  finest,  soft. black  Seal  Grain  Leather. 

Compact,  thir^  flexible.  Will  fit  any  pocket  — for  ladies 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


Luninjr  encrnved  Xmas  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Land  a  *"Biltmore,"same  infir.est  Morocco  Leather.  Sp*- 
cial  Price,  direct  to  consumer,  SI. 00.  r\<yrtXtS.$0  each. 
SlO.OOdoz.  postpaid.  Order  cither  kind  for  yourself  and 
friends.  Send  today  draft.  M.  O.  or  postage  stamps.  Order 
akippea  day  received.  Write  for  Land*  Xmas  Gifts  catalotr. 
A.  Land j  &  Son*  cott  Mfrs,      Dept.  1 7  j .      Chicago 


}ret  in 

234a,  Gold 

for  Ladie*  jn*/ 
Gfntumsn 


W*Zg        AcoraplttcStt,      St^^f  iCcmplct.'W 
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'All  Safety  Blades 


Sent  Free 

SHARPEN  your  own  blades  for  10  days 
at  our  expense.  Prove  to  yourself  the 
wonderful  convenience  and  money- 
reiving  qualities  of  the  Stag  Razor  Blade 
Sharpener.  Every  self  shaver  needs  "A 
"Stag."  Any  blade  can  be  sharpened  as  good 
as  new,  quickly  and  easily.  The  Stag  pays 
for  itself  in  a  short  while. 

The  finest  edge  can  be  put  on  the  dullest  blade  in  a 
couple  of  minutes..  The  special,  scientific,  gripping 
device  of  the  Stag  holds  the  blade  always  at  the  proper 
angle  for  either  honing  or  stropping.  Saves  time  and 
money. 

Hone  and  Strop  FREE 

Attractively  packed  with  every'  Stag  Sharpener  in  a 
complete  nobby  kit.  Send  $i  today.  Try  the  Stag 
for  10  days.  If  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  and 
we  will  immediately  return  your  money. 

A  Christmas  Suggestion 

Every  man  who  shaves  himself  will  value  a  Stag 
Sharpener.  You  couldn't  get  "him"  a  better  or  more 
welcome  Christmas  gift.  Write  us  today.  Pin  $1  to 
your  letter. 

Dealers — -The  Stag  is  a  quick  seller  and  a  friend 
maker.    Write  us  today  for  special  dealer  terms. 

THE  STAG   COMPANY 

32  So.  State  St.  Chicago,  111. 


The  Stag  Co.,  32  So.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  Stag  Sharpener.  Hone  and  Strop- 
IrfT  for  10  days'  Free  Trial.  If  for  any  reason  I  am 
not  entirely  satisfied  I  will  return  the  outfit  and  you 
will  immediately  return  my  money  in  full. 


Name. 


.Vlclr.-  i 


I    City State. 


(Pin  $i  Bill  to  Coupon  and  Mail  It  Now) 


£2(^3 
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Boston  Garter 


will  ornament  thousands  of  Christmas  trees. 

Get  one  of  these  attractive  gilt-packages  for 

each  of  your  men-folks.   It  makes  a  sensible 

remembrance  that  any  man  will  appreciate 

because  the  "Boston"  gives  the  greatest 

satisfaction  in  comfort  and  service.  The  box 

covers  show  four  beautifully  colored  designs 

— the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 

baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray. 

At  stores  everywhere  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Silk,  50  cents  Lisle,  25  cents 

esowQE   rao3T  Co.,   makers,    boston 


*^.£*£2K 


Peattie,  Ella   W.     Sarah   Brewster's  Relatives. 

With  illustrations  by  W.  D.  Stevens.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  $1 
net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

This  little  story  for  the  betwixt-and- 
between  age  is  direct  in  the  telling,  it  is 
filled  with  fortitude  and  just  enough 
romance  to  satisfy  the  young  reader.  The 
main  plot  deals  with  the  transformation  of 
the  heroine,  under  the  influence  of  a  house- 
hold of  splendid  relatives,  from  a  rather 
snobbish  little  girl,  accustomed  to  all  the 
comforts  of  an  expensive  Riverside  Drive 
home,  to  an  independent  young  woman 
desirous  of  winning  her  way  in  the  world 
and  of  helping  others.  The  characteriza- 
tion is  quite  reminiscent,  in  some,  respects, 
of  Miss  Alcott's  "Eight  Cousins."  There 
is  an  old  lady,  rich,  crusty,  and  kind,  whom 
the  reader  comes  to  regard  quite  as  much 
as  one  of  the  heroines.  And,  certainly, 
the  old  lady's  friendship  with  Sarah  proves 
to  be  most  attractive.  Mrs.  Peattie's 
style  is  excellent,  altho  there  is  a  tendency 
on  her  part  to  fall,  every  now  and  then, 
into  spells  of  moral  preaching,  which  is  a 
measure  of  her  idea  as  to  what  children 
should  be  given.  We  found  the  same 
defect  in  "Lotta  Embury's  Career." 


Raekham,    Arthur.      The    Allies'    Fairy-Book. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.  Il- 
lustrated. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.75  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  colled  ion  of  stories,  which  may  be 
considered  an  Allied  Congress  of  Fairy- 
Tales,  is  judiciously  selected  and  enter- 
tainingly introduced  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
Just  as  the  book  went  to  press,  Roumania 
joined  the  Allies — too  late  for  an  inclu- 
sion of  a  Roumanian  folk-tale.  Edmund 
Gosse  says:  "  In  a  future  edition  we  hope  to 
give  a  specimen  of  her  folk-lore  and  (who 
knows?)  of  that  of  some  other  friendly 
Power."  In  all  our  issues  of  fairy-tales, 
since  the  publication  of  the  late  Andrew 
Lang's  collection  of  Perrault  stories,  we 
have  not  met  with  a  more  agreeable  or 
more  successful  introduction  than  that  of 
Edmund  Gosse,  wherein  he  gives  a  most 
excellent  definition  of  fairy-tales,  claiming 
that  "the  whole  essence  of  a  fairy-tale  rests 
in  its  impossibility,  in  its  dependence  on  a 
mysterious  power  above  all  mundane  forces, 
which  we  call  enchantment."  The  selec- 
tion of  tales  includes  the  English  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,"  the  French  "Sleeping 
Beauty,"  and  so  on  through  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Japan, 
Russia,  Servia,  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Rack- 
ham's  colored  plates,  as  well  as  his  fanciful 
line-drawings,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
this  book. 

RheatI,  Louis.  The  Arabian  Nights.  Illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Rhead.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Rhead  has 
been  illustrating  the  nursery  classics,  and 
1 1  a  rper  &  Brothers  have  been  issuing 
them  in  agreeable  form,  using  a  type 
which  allows  of  a  broad,  generous  page, 
and  a  running-title  which  is  decorative 
as  well  as  clear  and  effective.  The  books 
are  well  bound  in  red  and  arc  topped  in 
red.  and  should  prove  a  most  agreeable 
addition  to  all  children's  rooms  in  the 
libraries,  as  well  as  to  all  private  book- 
shelves if  there  are  any  in  these  days. 
For  this  year's  contribution  Mr.  Rhead 
has  embellished  some  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights."  The  entire  series  is  recom- 
mended as  being  thoroughly  adequate  in 
every  way. 


Be  a  Tree  Surgeon 

Position  Guaranteed 


v    >\\    »    ^ 


r/ 


with  the  Davey  organization  ▼ 
after  completion  of  two-year 
course.  Good  men  make  large  an- 
nual incomes  in  this  uncrowded 
field.  Work  is  fasrinating,  health- 
ful, hroadenin^;  affords  opportunity 
to  travel  and  to  meet  the  finest  cIoas 
of  people.  Ideal  method  of  learning 
oomhining  practical  experience  with 
scientific  study.  Every  city,  park, 
orchard  and  private  estate  needs  an 
expert  \.\^e  surgeon.  Also  many  tree  , 
■v>  surgeons  are  needed  by  the  States 
|Y{  and  the  National  Government. 
I  Y>  Students  who  have  attended  high 
*  school  preferred;  age  20  to  30; 
height,  at  least  5  feet,  fl 
inches;  must  be  physi- 
cally sound  and  of  good 
character.  Tu  itiOQ 
moderate,  including 
first  year's  board.  We 
pay  salary  second 
year.  Special  atten- 
tion to  fruit  grow- 
ing. Write  prompt- 
ly for  particulars. 
Address  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Davey  Institute 
of  Tree  Surgery 

Box  112,  Kent,  0. 


BUY  THE  50H  SIZE 


8  times  as  large  as  10c  size 
2%  times  as  large  as  25c  size 

Get  a  Half  Pint  of  3-in-0ne  Oil  for  a  Half 
Dollar  and  practice  economy.  3-in-One  is 
the  original  and  the  leading  lubricating  oil 
for  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  talking  mach- 
ines, guns,  reels,  locks,  clocks  and  scores  of 
other  things. 

Best  preparation  for  cleaning  and  polishing  furni- 
ture.   Also  absolutely  prevents  rust  on  metal  surfaces 
indoors  and  outdoors.    Never  turns  rancid  and  will 
keep  indefinitely. 
FRFF  Ask  us  for  a  generous  sample 
£  i\L*d  bottle-no  cost.   Also  get  the 
3-in-0ne  Dictionary — free. 

Sold  by  all  Good  Dealers 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

42KAG.  Broadway,  New  York 


EXPERT 

Stenographic  Help 
for  Employers 

You  will  greatly  simplify  your  employment  problem 
and  assure  for  yourself  highly  competent  Steno- 
graphic help  by  communicating  with  the  under- 
signed. This  plan  involves  absolutely  no  cost  and 
will  obligate  you  in  no  way  whatever.    It  is  a 

Mutual  Advantage  Plan 

which  simply  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to_ get 
into  touch  with  highly-trained,  genuinely  efficient 
Shorthand  Writers  whenever  you  have  an  opening 
for  them. 

Highly  Etticient  Shorthand 
Writers  Only 

are  recommended— graduates  oi  the  Rose  Expert 
Shorthand  Course.  You  will  not  find  the  people 
we  recommend  to  be  graduates  oi  some  "short- 
time  method  "  but  young  men  and  women  < | u .  1 1  i fi ed 
to  do  tin-  most  rapid  and  accurate  work.  It  matters 
not  what  your  business  is  or  where  located,  il  \  « 
are  seeking  such  help  now  or  ;it  any  future  tune, 
ask  for  particulars— using  your  business  stationei  v 
when  writing. 

NO  EXPENSE  OR  OBLIGATION 

Address  ROBERT  F.  ROSE 

care  of  FINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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Richards,  Laura  E.  Fairy  Operettas.  With 
illustrations  by  Mary  Robertson  Bassett.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company.  $1  net.  Postage,  10 
cents. 

Mrs.  Richards  has  taken  hold  of  the 
famous  nursery  legends  like  "Cinderella," 
"Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  and 
has  turned  them  into  easy  little  plays  for 
school  presentation.  They  can  either  be 
used  as  plays  or  given  as  little  operettas, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  set  to  such  familiar 
tunes  as  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands," 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home," 
"The  Campbells  Are  Coming,"  "There'll 
Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night," 
and  "The  Old  Gray  Bonnet."  This  com- 
bination of  new  words  with  old  tunes — a 
method  employed  in  the  Salvation  Army — 
is  a  rather  good  idea,  altho  there  may  be 
some  musical  esthetes  who  will  doubt 
whether  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  To-night "  is  an  advisable  melody 
for  children  to  learn.  Mrs.  Richards  has 
discovered  a  very  pleasant  way  of  com- 
bining a  musical  love  with  the  dramatic 
instinct. 

Rolt-Wheeler,  Francis.  The  Boy  with  the 
U.  S.  Mall.  With  forty-four  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  the  "United  States 
Service  Series,"  and,  in  story  form,  tells 
the  romance  of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
Post-office  Department  of  this  country. 
From  all  angles,  Dr.  Rolt- Wheeler  views  the 
subject,  carrying  his  hero  into  the  mysteries 
of  parcel-post,  steamer  and  train  deliveries 
pony  post,  and  arctic  adventures,  even 
giving  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  detective  department  and  of 
the  stage-coach  days  when  Indians  held 
up  the  mail  service.  There  is  nothing  but 
praise  to  be  written  for  the  interesting 
facts  crowded  into  this  story,  but  it  is  one 
of  weak  invention. 

Sawyer,  Ruth.    This  Way  to  Christmas.    New 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1  net.     Postage  10  cents. 

This  is  a  cheerful  little  Christmas 
story  which  will  keep  the  heart  warm  for 
the  Yuletide.  The  hero  is  a  small  son  of  a 
scientist,  and  he  is  left  by  his  parents 
just  at  a  time  when  young  folks  dream  of 
the  fine  times  they  are  to  have  at  home. 
This  boy's  mother  and  father  go  off  to  the 
war-country,  and  David  leaves  with 
Johanna  and  Barney  for  the  hill-country, 
where  there  is  a  big  summer  hotel  and 
very  few  people  living  near.  But  David 
discovers  that  there  are  enough  neigh- 
bors for  him  to  spend  the  time  with,  and 
he  hears  many  good  stories,  and  he  is 
cheered  as  Christmas  approaches,  even  tho 
his  parents  are  so  far  away.  Then  he 
receives  a  letter  from  his  father,  saying 
that  he  is  sending  his  son  a  Christmas 
package,  and  there  is  great  excitement  on 
the  day  it  arrives.  Then  David  hears 
approaching  footsteps,  and,  lo  and  behold, 
it  is  his  mother  come  back  to  him.  Then 
follows  a  merry  Christmas  indeed.  There 
are  so  few  books  with  Yuletide  cheer  to 
them  that  we  recommend  this  as  almost 
unusual.    The  cover  design  is  striking. 

Smith,  E.  Boyd.     In  the  Land  of  Make-Believe. 

Illustrated.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

There  are  so  very  few  picture-books 
published  worthy  of  the  name  that  Mr. 
R.  Boyd  Smith  has  made  a  position  for 
himself  in  the  nursery.  As  an  artist,  he 
has  guessed  the  secret  of  simplicity  both  in 
his  line-drawings  and  in  his  color-plates, 
and  his  "Noah's  Ark"  of  a  previous  year 
kept  clo«e  pace  with  the  French  "Circus 
Book."       His    contribution    this    year    is 


Only  Three  Steps  in 
the  NATCO  Wall 

Quickly  erecting  the  tile. 
Applying  attractive  stucco  outside. 
Applying  plaster  inside. 


OUSE  BUILDER !    Note  the  speed  and  econo- 
my, and  above  all,  the  safety  of  construction  with 

NATCO  -HOLLOW-TILE 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  the  noted  architect,  says: 
"Stucco  houses,  with  walls  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile, 
are  the  most  permanent  and  satisfactory." 

Natco  construction  is  cheaper  than  brick  or  con- 
crete, and,  while  more  expensive  than  flimsy  and 
dangerous  frame,  the  resulting  economies  in  main- 
tenance and  insurance  will  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
years  pay  for  this  initial  increased  outlay. 

Natco  should  be  used  not  only  for  walls,  but  for 
floors  and  partitions — throughout  the  house. 

Natco  is  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter, 
saving  coal  bills,  thanks  to  its  blankets  of  dead  air 
contained  in  the  cells  cf  the  tile.  It  is  vermin-proof, 
damp-proof,  and,  most  important  of  all,  fireproof. 

Think  of  Natco  as  a  service,  free  to  all  architects, 
engineers,  contractors,  and  to  you. 

Send  ten  cents  for  the  interesting  32  page  book, 
"Fireproof  Houses."  It  will  show  you  how  other 
discriminating  people  have  erected  beautiful  houses 
with  Natco — for  comfort,  economy  and  safety.  For 
your  protection,  look  for  the  imprinted  trade  mark 
"Natco"  on  every  tile. 

NATIONAL  FDRE  ■  PROOFING 
•  COMPANY  • 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Natco   residence   at 

Plwnfield. X.J.  Arch- 
itects, ManhandGetlt. 
A'eif  York. 


Stenographers  lh^j; 

useful  new  book  just  published  which  will 
show  you  how  to  make  more  money — it  is 
"The  Ambitious  Woman  lo  Business" 
by  Eleanor  Gilbert.  It  shows  you  how  to  fit 
\  oursolf  for  a  bigRer  job.  how  to  chart  your 
strong  and  weak  points,  how  to  develop  effi- 
ciency and  be  worth  a  big  salary,  how  to  get 
a  raise,  etc.,  etc.  It  "is  for  alt  women  in 
business. 

Cloth,  illustrated,  400  pp..  Si. so  rut;  by  mail.  Si. 62. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 354-60  Fourth  Are..  N.Y.  City 


BL.l  f*!l<V  ll.j ... 
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My  Book  of  Best  Fairy  Tales 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  oi  the 
cream  of  the  world's  tairv-storif 
will  delitht  even,'  child.     Includes  such 
popular  fcvorites  as  the  Ugtf  I1 
Puss  in  Boots,  A'.i  Ba 

- 

PUNK  St  rl  m.n  M  1  S  I  OMFAN1 
354  Fourth    \>enue.  New  \.itl 


lx  '  ^■■:M>|.::-  L  I  Cm  si^P  ibi9 

|bptp.as.  -I  NiqhtShJrts 


FAULTLESS  NIGHTWEAR  means  origin- 
ality in  style,  material,  and  manufacture  at  a 
price  that  gives  maximum  value  to  the  wearer. 

t  ROSENFELD  &  CO  .  Baltimore  tod  New  York 


Since  1881 


sure 
winners 


l.lflft 
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Books  to  Give  at  Christmas  Time 


THE 

AMBITIOUS  WOMAN 

IN  BUSINESS 


ELEANOR  GILBERT 


Delightful  Volumes  That  Will  Brighten 

the  Tree  and  Heighten  Holiday  Cheer 

Here  are  instructive  and  captivating  books  which  appeal  to  varying 
tastes  and  desires,  from  dictionaries  for  the  studious  to  vivid  tales  of 
thrilling  battles  in  the  North  Sea  for  those  who  love  pure  adventure. 
Here  you  will  solve  your  Christmas  problem,  for  this  list  includes 
books  for  folks  of  all  ages  from  Grandpa  down  to  the  little  tots. 


SIXTY  YEARS 

OF      THE 

THEATER 


The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business 

By  ELEANOR  GILBERT 

It  will  show  the  girl  in  business  how  to  get  a 
bigger  salary,  how  to  be  alert  and  expert  in  her 
chosen  work. 

Clolli,  almost  400  pages.   $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 


SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  THEATER 

Br  J0HN1RANKEN  TOWSE 

for  more  than"  40  years  Dramatic  Critic,  N.  Y. 
Eve.  Post.  A  delightful  commentary  on  great 
actors,  their  art  and  the  parts  they  have  played. 
100  splendid  portraits.     $3.50  net;  by  mail  $2.66. 


JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE 


English  Furniture  of 

the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  HERBERT  CESCINSKY 

Hundreds  of  illustrations.  A  work 
distinctly  for]  the  connoisseur  and 
dealer.  3  large  vols.  Half  Morocco, 
$30.00  net  per  set.  Particulars  on 
request. 


A  Christmas  Gift  That  Is  SURE  To  Please 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

65th  Thousand  in  18  Months.    The  biggest,  latest  and  best  handy-sized  dictionary  published. 

The  newest  and  most  popular  of  the  noted  Funk  &  Wagnalls  series.  Defines,  explains,  pro- 
nounces, and  gives  the  derivation  of  about  80,000  words  and  phrases,  all  in  one  simple 
vocabulary  order;  nearly  1,000  pages;  1,200  illustrations;  11,700  lines  of  synonym  treat- 
ment; answers  nearly  400,000  questions  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge;  many  full- 
page  plates.  Large  octavo,  cloth,  002  pages,  $1.50.  With  Patent  Thumb-Notch  Quick  Ref- 
erence Index,  $1.80.  Half-Leather,  Indexed,  $2.23.  Full  Flexible  Morocco,  Gold  Edges,  Indexed, 
$5.00.  Average  carriage  charges,  16  cents  extra. 


THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

Edited  By 
CAPTAIN  C.  E.  W.  BEAN 

A  unique  product  of  the  war,  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  by  the  Soldiers 
of  Gallipoli.  Short  poems,  stories, 
descriptions,  reminiscences,  clever 
drawings.  Quarto,  cloth,  $1.73  net; 
by  mail  $1.01.   ' 


ALL  ABOUT  INVENTIONS 
AND  DISCOVERIES 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT 

Stirring  stories  of  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone, phonograph,  electric  light,  moving  pic- 
tures, air-brake,  aeroplane,  submarine,  automo- 
bile, gyroscope,  etc.,  etc.  Many  pictures  in  color 
and  halftone.     $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  THE  SEA 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Wonder  tales  of  the  great  mysteries,  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  sea.  Many  beautiful  full-page 
colored  illustrations. 

Cloth,  $1.25  net;  °y  mail  $1.37. 


MY  BOOK  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
LEGENDS 

Retold  By  CHRISTINECHAUNDLER  and  ERIC  WOOD 

Forty-e'ght  legends  charmingly  retold  in  brief 
compass.  JBeautiful  color  illustrations.  A  hand- 
some gift  book. 

Cloth,  $:.so  net;  by  mail  $1.66. 


MY  BOOK  OF  BEST  FAIRY  TALES 

By  CHARLES  S.  BAYNE 

Captivating  fairy  tales  delightfully  retold. 
Many  beautiful  illustrations  in  color.  A  hand- 
some volume. 

Cloth,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.66. 


ALL 


ABOUT  AIRCRAFT 

By  RALPH  SIMMONDS 

An  absorbingly  interesting  review  of  the  evolution 
of  the  airship  from  man's  earliest  dreams  and  experi- 
ments to  the  latest  perfected  aircraft.  Profusely 
illustrated  from  photographs.     $1.30  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

TOY  MAKING 

Shows  how  to  make  popular  toys.  Almost  250  dia- 
grams and  drawings. 

Pictorial  Cloth  cover,  50c  net;  by  mail  sr'r- 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMESC.  FERNALD,  l.H.D. 

Author  of  the  famous  volume  "English 
Synonyms,"  Member,  Editorial  Staff, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary. 

You  can  instantly  place  your  finger  on  the  answer  to 
practically  any  question  in  English  grammar  by  con- 
sulting this  book.  All  of  its  information  is  made 
rapidly  accessible  by  an  unusually  extensive  index. 
Direct,  simple,  understandable— this  book  is  the  latest 
word  in  practical  grammar  for  busy  people. 

i2tno,  cloth,  284  paqes.    75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 


s — 


— . 


WITH  JELLICOE 
in  the  NORTH  SEAT 

Om*  rraafcH.Staw 


TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Author  of  Many. Inspiring  Books  and  Courses. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  art  of  talk- 
ing than  this  author  who  has  made  speech  his  life's 
study.  He  covers  every  phase  of  the  subject,  from 
mere  conversation  to  public  speaking,  including: 
Phrases  for  Talkers,  The  Speaking  Voice,  How  to 
Tell  a  Story,  Salesmanship,  How  to  Speak  in  Public, 
Dramatic  Element,  Preaching,  etc.,  etc. 

i2mo,  cloth,  156  pages.    75c  net;  by  wail  83c. 


With  Jellicoe  in  the  North  Sea 

By  CAPTAIN  FRANK  H.  SHAW 

Glowing  stories  of  naval  battle?  in  the  North 
Sea.  A  book  for  boys  that  will  kindle  the 
fires  of  honor,  courage  and  bigger  manhood. 
Colored  illustrations. 

Cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.37- 


THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  PIONEERS 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Ennobling  stories  of  the  sturdy  heroes  who 
have  taken  the  dangerous  initiative  in  explo- 
ration and  development.  Many  colored  illus- 
trations. 

Cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.37. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


55th  THOUSAND 


A  Year's  Subscription  for  The 

Literary  Digest,  $3.00— Makes 

an  Admirable  Gift. 


The  Nation's  Foremost  Book  of  Health.  Now  in  its  ssth,Thousand.  Authorized 
by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute  by  IRVING  FISHER,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Yale  University,  and  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

If  you  would  have  renewed  mental,  moral  and  physical  vigor,  get  this  book. 
Id  its  preparation  was  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  country's  greatest  physi- 
cians ineluding  Drs.  Win.  J.  Mayo,  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Wm.  H.  Welch, 
W.  (".  Gorgas,  Rupert  Blue,  Dudley  Allan  Sargent,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  Luther  Gulick,  etc. 

\2mo,  cloth.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12. 


Send  for  Particulars  of  The 
Limp  Leather  Gift  Edition  of 
The  New  Standard  Dictionary. 


All  Bookstores,  or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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not  quite  so  brilliant  in  its  inventiveness. 
It  is  a  literal  treatment  of  nursery  toys 
come  to  life,  but  none  the  less  will  its  pi<-- 
tures  be  relished,  even  tho  the  text  accom- 
panying them  is  rather  wooden. 

St.    Nicholas    ltook    of    Plays    and    Operettas. 

Sficond  Series.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1  net. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine  has  always  been 
cordial  to  plays  and  operettas  for  children 
ever  since  it  was  first  incorporated.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  the  Century  Com- 
pany published  the  first  "St.  Nicholas 
Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas,"  and  this 
year,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years, 
they  have  issued  the  second  series.  These 
plays  are  a  little  fuller  than  those  written 
by  Mr.  Richards,  and  stage  directions  as 
well  as  costume  designs  are  given,  with 
line-drawings  and  photographs  throughout 
the  book.  There  are  several  moral  plays, 
and  a,  dramatic  treatment  of  a  number  of 
historical  incidents,  along  with  Christmas 
selections.  Plays  are  by  various  hands. 
Mrs.  Wichards  being  represented  by  "The 
Babes  in  the  Wood,"  where  the  publishers 
include  the  music  intended  for  use  in  the 
little  drama. 

Stevenson,    Robert    Louis.     The    Mark    Arrow. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  N.  ('.  Wyeth.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.25  net.  Postage,  16 
cents. 

No  young  reader  will  be  able  to  resist 
looking  into  Stevenson's  "Black  Arrow," 
which  deals  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
and  has  a  most  exciting  mixture  of  outlaws 
and  barons,  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 
This  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  story  is,  in  itself,  compelling  in  its 
interest,  but  it  is  due  also  largely  to  the 
fact  that  N.  C.  Wyeth,  continuing  his 
triumphs  of  former  years  when  he  illus- 
trated Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island" 
and  "Kidnapped,"  has  drawn  a  series 
of  color-pictures  which  are  compelling  in 
their  dramatic  value  and  in  their  pictur- 
esque situations. 


Perspicacious.  —  Thk  Mother  —  "  Do 
you  think  he  has  matrimonial  intentions, 
dear?  " 

The  Maid — "  I  certainly  do,  mother. 
He  tried  to  convince  me  last  night  that  I 
appeared  to  better  advantage-  in  that  $12 
hat  than  in  tho  $50  one." — Puck. 


An  Error. — An  exchange  prints  the  fol- 
lowing: "  A  Westerner  had  hanged  himself 
to  (lie  bedpost  by  his  suspenders.  The 
V  erdict  of  th(>  coroner's  jury  ran,  '  Deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  coming  borne  full  and 
mistaking  himself  for  his  pants.'  " — 
Qalveston  Tribune. 


He  Knew.—"  Oh,  come  !  come  !  "  we 
sneered.  "  Did  you  ever  actually  know 
any  person  who  was  buried  alive?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  venerable  Mis- 
SOurian,  "  1  once  had  a  second  cousin  who 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor." — Kansas 
'  '<///  Star. 


Unhandsome. —  His  Wife  —  "  Charles. 
dear,  you  are  growing  handsomer  every 
day." 

I'm  sorry,  Isobel,  but  I'm  rather  hard 
up  at  present." — Life. 


Preparedness.  —  Uncle  Uik.vm  —  "  If 
they  kin  send  submarines  over,  nothing  kin 
prevent  a  Zeppelin  coming  next.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  'twouldn't  pay  to  shingle  the 
bouse  this  fall."— Puck.  ' 


ffellg  Boys  !  Great 


Fun  Learnin  v 
Mystify  ind  liocrGts 


Show  your  friends 
that,  at  your  bidding,  t  he  wonder- 
ful power  of  electricity  will  do  marvelous  things  for  you— and  that  yo  ,  iir- 
ins  knowledge  that  may  make  yon  another  Franklin.  Marconi  or  Edison  in 
years  to  come.     Get  GILBERTS 

elector  Electrical  Set 


It  is  the  most  wonderful  toy  in  tin 
trical  world.  Once  you  see  it,  your  hands  will 
fairly  twitch  to  get  hold  of  it.  With  this 
remarkable  set,  you  will  be  able  to  build 
your  own  motor  that  will  work  both  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  regulate  its  speed  at 
will,  so  that  your  Erector  models,  mechan- 
ical toys,  electric  trains,  etc.,  can  be  ope- 
rated perfectly. 

And  the  great,  big,  beautifully  illustrated 
book  containing  an  elementary'  coin 
electricity,  which  comes  with  every  set,  will 
show  you  how  to  do  more  than  a  hundred  in- 


tensely interesting  electrical  experirm 
how  to  build  your  motor,   make    maf 
wire    door  trie    lights;    cori- 

li<  Bi  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
ERECTOR  Electrical  Set  today.  Price. 
$5.00.    Canada,  $7.50. 

Ix'ani  how  you  can  get  free  mernb- 
in   The  Gilbert    I 
neering,  which    offers    handsoni' 
and  valuable  pri7is.     Mail  coupon  1' 
>k  which  tells  all  about  it- 


Get  These  Erector  Electrical  Accessories 


P.  60  —  TRANSFORMER  —  For  alternating 
current  only,  i  io  volt,  6o  cycle.  Delivers 
either  4,  8  or  12  volts,  open  circuit.  Keeps 
cooler  than  any  other.  High  grade  insula- 
tion prevents  shock.  Five  ft.  cord  and  plug 
attached.  fj.oo.  Canada,  J4. so. 
P.  66 — ERECTOR  MOTOR — Either  alternat- 
ing or  direct  irovolt  house  current.  Bra^s 
bearings  —  ra-ily  replaced.  Sell  Starter. 
Motor  is  series  wound.  Well  ventilated. 
Runs  cool.  5  ft.  cord  and  plug  attached. 
JS-oo.    Canada,  $7.50. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  today  ! 
The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  121  Fox  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


P.  68 — ERECTOR  MOTOR-    Current:-    I 
tery.     Tubular    bolder   \\itli   copper  gauze 
brushes  easily  r.  placed.     Sell  Startel      W- 
ver-ible.   Four  terminals  towbli  b 
Reverse    Switch     Base    can    be    attached. 
Si. 50.    Canada,  $2.25. 

P.64-ERECT0R  MOTOR- Press..]  -t eel  I 
Currents-    Battery      I  uNul.ir   boUei   witn 
copper  gauze   brushes — easily   replaced.     • 
Self  Starter.  Reversible.    Enaoleaopei        * 
ation  of  models  on  .1  long  string  from     / 
any  distance,    $2joo.  <anada.fj.oo.    • 
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For  Christmas 

DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 

Every  Dunlop  is  English  made. 

World   famous  for    length    and 

accuracy:  the  choice  of  experts. 

1  dozen,  $9.00     !  _■  dozen,  $4.50 

Seat  by  mail  direct 

Fur  Sitlc  /'>•  (»'(>//  Vrttlvssionals 

THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd., 

Birmingham.  Kng. 
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An  infected  wound  is  usually 
a  neglected  wound. lb  prevent 
infection  of  cuts  and  abrasions, 
promptly  use 
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What  to  Invest  In 

Babson  clients  are  kept 
constantly  informed  on  the 
proper  securities  to  buy. 
Our  advisory  department 
also  cautions  them  against 
when  and  what  not  to  buy. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-2-34  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


M  Write  today  for  Booklet  B-2,  "  The  Partial 
^  Payment  Plan."  which  explains  thoroughly  our 
S  method  by  which  you  may  purchase  Stock* 
m  a«d  Bonds  in  any  amount — from  one  share  or 
g|       bond  up.  by  making  a  small  first  payment  and 

the  balance  in  convenient  monthly  instalments. 
U        You  may   sell    your   securities  at  any   time   to 

take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet,  B-2.  "The  Partial  Pay- 
S  ment  Plan."     (iives  full  information  of 

this  in. Hi  id    which  appeals  to  thrifty  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

!  SHEIjSSJ^mwcah 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

.llliililllillillilllilBl 
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Absolute  Security 

LIBERAL   INTEREST 

You  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  very  unusual 
precautions  we  take  in  getting  for  our  clients 
better  mortgage  investments  than  those  ordi- 
narily offered.  We  invite  investigation  of  our 
men  and  methods.    Write  for  details. 

//  we  can  secure  your  inquiry 
We  will  secure  your  confidence 

(ftforijtainortqa^MBottft  (£>o. 

Atlanta.  (6a.  ______^__ 
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SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We  pay  6%  Sheared  hv  Oklahoma 
Farm*  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  1 1 ••■  •■ 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
lieir  unusual  stability. 
gages  do  not  shrink  in 
Value  —  they  are  safe  and  «nre.  In- 
terest always  paid  dab    ii  is  due. 

Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  ulnfrle 
cent  loft  to  any  Investor  or  a  llncje 
forselosnrs  i«l»  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  inve  it  lenl  for 

,ou  '  Write  for  booklet  dew  riblng 
methods,    and    lists  of  loans  from 

t  )00  to  $10,000. 
AUREUUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

■  I  Mate.  .National  Rank  Hldir. 
Oklahoma  Mty.  Oklntmma 


WHAT  COAL  ACTUALLY  COSTS 

WITH  the  price  of  coal  advanced  to 
figures  beyond  any  that  have  been 
known  in  recent  years,  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Mining  Congress  in  Chicago, 
on  November  15,  has  particular  interest. 
As  a  preface  to  the  data  furnished,  a  state- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  capita  in  this  country.  For 
heating  and  cooking  purposes,  it  is  between 
one.  and  a  half  tons  annually  per  capita, 
which  is  the  same  as  for  Great  Britain,  as 
determined  in  1898.  It  is  greatest  in  cities. 
In  Chicago,  for  "example,  in  1912,  it  was 
nearly  two  tons  per  capita.  The  total 
consumption,  however — by  which  is  meant 
not  only  the  coal  used  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes,  but.  what  is  used  in 
industrial  enterprises — is  in  this  country 
4.6  tons  per  capita,  and,  indirectly,  all 
citizens  share  in  this  consumption.  Four 
general  cost  items  normally  control  the 
price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  coal. 
These  are  the  resource  cost,  the  mining 
cost,  the  transportation  cost,  and  I  lie 
marketing  cost.  Following  are  ol  tier  points 
in  this  interesting  paper: 

"The  item  of  cost  first  to  be  considered 
represents  that  part  of  the  value  given  to 
the  ton  of  coal  by  the  mine-operator  and 
the  mine-worker.  This  may  be  termed 
mining  cost,  but  it  must  include  the  opera- 
tor's selling  costs  ami  other  overhead  ex- 
penses as  well  as  the  mining  costs  proper 
which  include  the  larger  expenditure  for 
wages,  supplies,  and  power.  This  cost  plus 
the  resource  cost  -  the  royalty  or  depletion 
charge — and  the  profit  or  loss  on  the  sale 
make  up  the  value  at  the  mine-mouth. 
The  mining  cost  varies  not  only  between 
mines  of  different  companies  in  separated 
fields,  but  even  between  adjacent  mines 
of  the  same  company  in  the  same  field. 

"It  is  not  practicable  to  assign  a  very 
exact  figure  to  the  mining  cost — the  census 
of  1909  indicated  an  average  of  81  a  ton  for 
bituminous  coal  and  8  1.86  for  anthracite, 
but  these  figures  are  believed  by  some 
operators  to  he  too  low.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  item;  the  cost  of  mining 
is  divided  between:  labor,  70  to  75  per  cent . ; 
materials,  16  to  20  per  cent.;  general  ex- 
pense at  mine  and  office  and  insurance.  2 
to  4  per  cent.;  taxes,  less  than  1  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent,  for  bituminous  coal,  and  3  to 
7  per  cent,  for  anthracite;  selling  expenses, 
nothing  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  recently  to  these 
items  has  been  added  the  direct  and  in- 
direct cost  of  workmen's  compensation, 
which  may  reach  5  per  cent,  for  bituminous 
coal.  The  charges  for  labor,  material,  and 
general  office  expenses  are  easily  under- 
stood, as  is  also  a  charge  for  depreciation  of 
plant  and  machinery;  but  taxes  and  selling 
expenses  are  important  items  that  may  be 
overlooked  by  the  casual  observer.  Some 
figures  recently  p'ublished  show  that  the 
taxes  levied  in  West  Virginia  last,  year  on 
coal-lands  and  coal-mine  improvements — 
that  is,  on  the  industry  as  a,  whole  were 
equivalent  to  nearly  3  cents  per  net  ton  of 
coal  produced,  which  is  doubtless  fully  as 
much  as  the  profit  made  by  many  of  I  lie 
operators  in  that  State. 

"The  transportation  rate  in  force  from 
any  coal-field  to  any  market  can  readily 
be  learned  by  the  consumer  who  wishes 
to   figure   this   item    in    the  cost    of   the  coal 

he  buys.  Therefore,  in  the  present  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  subject,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  the  average  value  of  this 
item,    In  Hi'    interstate  traffic,  both  mil 


and  water,  bituminous  coal  probably  pays 
an  average  freight  of  nearly  $2  per  ton. 
In  other  words,  the  transportation  costs 
more  than  the  product  and,  as  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  just  now  learning,  is 
sometimes  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
value  of  coal,  like  the  value  of  so  many 
other  commodities,  is  a  place  value.  The 
average  freight-charge  on  anthracite  is 
higher  than  that  on  bituminous  coal,  first, 
because  the  rates  are  higher,  and  secondly, 
because,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  all 
movement  considered,  the  coal  is  carried 
a  greater  distance. 

"The  cost  of  handling  the  coal,  exclusive 
of  freight,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
producer  until  it  is  in  the  consumer's  fuel- 
bin,  may  be  termed  the  marketing  cost. 
About  half  of  the  anthracite  and  around 
15  per  cent,  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  re- 
tailed in  less  than  car-load  loads,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  marketing  of  this  por- 
tion, regarding  the  profits  on  which  there 
is  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion.  The 
margin  in  the  retail  business  between  the 
cost  on  cars  and  price  delivered  is  be- 
tween .$1.25  and  82  a  ton,  and  is  not  more 
than  enough  to  give  on  the  average  a  fair 
profit.  The  shrinkage  and.  in  part,  the  de- 
terioration  are  together  seldom  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  weigh!  and  may  exceed  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  retail  dealer  also  must  pro- 
vide in  his  selling  price  for  uncollectible 
accounts.  Advertising  is  a  large  expense 
—in  part  carried  by  the  retailer  directly, 
but  all  borne  by  the  industry.  The  largest- 
single  item  in  the  cost  of  retailing  is,  of 
course,  that  representing  the  labor  of 
handling  and  the  local  cartage,  which  to- 
gether make  up  about  half  the  marketing 

cost  . 

"There  now  remains  to  be  considered  the 
first  major  item,  or  the  resource  cost, 
which  is  what  the  operator  has  to  pay  for 
the  coal  in  the  ground — the  idle  resource, 
which  he  starts  on  its  career  of  usefulness. 
This  cost  is  exprest  as  a  royalty  or  a 
depletion  charge. 

"One  of  the  latest  leases  by  a  large  coal- 
land  owner  provides  for  the  payment  of  27 
per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  at 
the  breaker.  This  percentage  is,  therefore, 
not  only  a  royalty  figured  on  the  mineral 
resource,  but  also  a  commission  based  on 
the  miner's  wage.  To  bring  this  right 
home  to  you  and  to  me,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  practical  result  is  that  if  the  anthra- 
cite we  burn  in  our  range  this  winter  hap- 
pens to  come  from  that  particular  prop- 
erty, we  will  pay  fully  81  a  ton  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city  trust  that  owes  its  ex- 
istence fo  the  far-seeing  business  sense  of 
a  hard-headed  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 
Whether  such  a  royalty  is  excessive  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  is  the  tribute 
paid  to  private  ownership. 

"The  present  average  rate  of  royalty  on 
anthracite  is  probably  between  32  and  35 
cents  a  Ion  on  all  sizes,  which  is  from  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  at  the  mine 
Mr.  dishing,  the  editor  of  The  Black  Dia- 
mond, has  figured  the  cost  of  a  monopolistic 
control     of    the    available    coal     resource: 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  basil 
of  the  United  SI  ales  Geological  Survey  esti1 
mate  of  two  million  million  tons.    At  aval 
nation  of  coal    in   I  he  ground  of  only  I  cell 
a  ton,    which,   as   he   stated,    is   less   thai 
has  been  paid  for  large  holdings,  I  his  defl 
would  require  a  capitalization   of   l went 
billion  dollars,  and   the  (ixf  charges  on  th 
bonds  of    this  United   Slates    coal  corpora 
lion     would     require     an     interest    charg 
alone  of  $2  a-   ton   against  a.  production  ' 
600  million  tons  a  year." 
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COTTON'S    MAGICAL    RISE 
ENRICHING  THE  NATION 

(Continued  from  pour  \.~>22 

a  gamble  as  buying  or  selling  cot  ion  in 
the  future  market  on  margins."  On  the 
subject  of  the  cotton-market,  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  poinls  out  that 
the  Cotton  Futures  Act  lias  revolution- 
ized the  conditions  which  enabled  bear 
cliques  to  regulate  the  market  at  will,  and 
it  adds: 

"With  'fixt  differences'  and  debased 
grades  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap,  the 
New  York  bears  have  to  make  money,  like 
anybody  else,  by  correctly  forecasting  the 
relation  of  demand  to  supply.  And  the 
speculative  public,  knowing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  a  'square  deal,'  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  commodity  in  hand 
whenever  the  price  seems  to  be  out  of  line 
with  the  fundamental  figures.  Thus  a 
huge  movement,  or  any  other  bearish  force, 
no  longer  tells  if  cotton  is,  or  is  thought, 
cheap  on  its  ultimate  merits.  The  crop  of 
1916  is,  doubtless,  the  most  valuable  ever 
produced,  but  its  value  might  have  been 
cut  in  two  if  the  trade  had  not  undergone 
a  revolutionary  change.  The  change  was 
difficult  to  bring  about,  but  the  past,  at 
least,  is  secure." 

In  Texas,  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  re- 
calls the  collapse  of  the  cotton-market  in 
July  and  August,  1914,  as  the  result  of  an 
abnormally  large  crop  suddenly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  "total  cessation  of 
European  demand,  a  lack  of  ocean  tonnage, 
and  an  acute  financial  panic."  Conse- 
quently the  South  entered  the  next  season 
with  the  determination  to  hold  its  crop 
down,  "at  least  until  the  world  could  ab- 
sorb the  surplus  that  had  remained  from 
L91  1,"  and  this  journal  goes  on  to  state 
"the  1915  crop  was  therefore  less  by  one- 
fourth  than  the  crop  that  preceded  it,  and 
the  price  of  the  staple  went  back  to  a 
normal  height."  Of  course  the  present 
price  means  a  large  acreage  for  1917,  and 
also  a  consumption  somewhat  diminished, 
I  ho  this  consideration  does  not  apply  to  the 
cloth  used  for  the  European  armies,  where 
price  is  no  object.  A  lower  price  for  next 
year  is  a  likelihood,  tho  next  year's  crop 
is  a  long  way  from  market,  and  "for  some 
time  to  come  the  consumer  is  pretty  certain 
to  have  to  pay  a  premium  to  the  cotton- 
planter." 

The  Waco  Times-Herald  is  aware  that 
"more  and  more  the  world  is  putting  to 
use  the  South's  chief  staple,  and  the 
demand  seems  to  be  constantly  running 
ahead  of  supply,"  yet  it  holds  that  the 
safety  of  the  producer  is  in  keeping  the 
crop  secondary,  for  "if  the  farmer  has  his 
grain- crop  in  Kansas  and  his  smoke- 
house in  Missouri,  disaster  will  be  his 
portion."  Similarly,  quoting  a  Southern 
maxim  thai  "high-priced  cotton  means 
good  times  in  Dixie."  the  Dallas  News 
insists  that  high-price  cotton  means  good 
tunes   "onlj    when    the   necessaries   of  life 
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Let  Us  Prescribe  Carbon 
Paper  That  Exactly 
FITS  Your  Work 

This  valuable  advice  FREE 

( )nlv  one  carbon  paper  firs  your 
make  of  machine;  your  finger 
touch;  size  of  type  Letters;  kind 
of  ribbon;  weight  of  writing  pa- 
per; number  or  copies  you  make. 

^  OU  selected  the  machine  and 
stationery  that  suits  you.  Select 
the  carbon  paper  that  suits  your 
machine — your  work. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  us 
in  two  or  three  lints  of  typiw  tir- 
ing what  special  results  you  wish 
to  obtain.  If  certain  figures  and 
characters  cause  trouble,  use 
them  in  your  letter  so  we  can 
see  just  what  your  difficulty  is. 
Also  give  your  dealer's  name. 
Make  the  usual  number  of  car- 
bon copies.  Send  us  the  original, 
together  with  copies  and  sheets 
of  carbon  paper  used,  all  in  place, 
and  we  will  prescribe  the  correct 
degree  of  ink  finish,  weight  and 
manifolding  power  of  carbon  pa- 
per that  exactly  FITS  your  needs. 

MultiKopy  ionics  in  14  different 
weights  and  finishes.  Only  one  exactly 
fits  your  work.  Get  this  one.  It  pays 
in  money  saved;  better,  neater  work; 
and  salary  promotion. 

Avail  yourself  of  this  Free  Multicopy 
Individual  Advisory  Service  today. 
With  the  prescription  we  will  also  send 
you  free  a  SAMPLE  SHEET  of  the 
carbon  paper  you  oueht  to  use. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoi* 

Carbon  Paper 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   In   <-vcry 
American  home  when  education  an<l  culture  are  truly  esteemed* 
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If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 

menfl  pnylnff  8H$   every  ^i.\  months  write  for 

%  further  particular*. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


Fiqst  Farm  Mortgages 


J  L 


Our  Company  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  field.    33  years  without  the 
loss  of  a  dollar  to  any  investor.  Our 
met  luxla  are  conservative  ami  safe.  Our 
BBTViee    mil  MM    the    investments   free 
from    annoyance   to  you.      Write   for 
descriptive  pamphlet     A  "  and  current 
OfTerintrs. 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


.  E.J.LANDER  6  CO. 

1883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital  tni  Surplus  One  ttajf  Million  Pollen 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  somf 
simple  thine,  to 
patent.     Protect 

:  your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed     Inventions"    and     "How    to  Get  Your 

,  Patent.  ■  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington.  0.  C. 


A  Dividend  Every  Month 

may  be  obtained  by  buying  good  stocks  available 
on  the  partial  payment  plan.  Ask  forbookletG-14. 

HARTSHORNE 

.VtmUr,  Xr*- York      „.,^AN2««  «  Stock  Exchange 


7  Wall  Mreet 
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Xfw  York  Clt; 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


TYPE  F.  L.  D. 

THE  superiority  of  Durand 
Steel  Lockers  lies  not  only 
in  their  practical  design  and 
expert  workmanship,  but  also  in 

their  unusually  handsome  appearance 
and  the  beauty  of  the  enamel  finish. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fireproof, 
practically  indestructible,  sanitary  and 
convenient.  They  are  adapted  for 
offices,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  clubs,  gym- 
nasia and  wherever  lockers  are  used. 

Reasonable  in  price.  Write  today  for 
catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bid* 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bide. 
Now  York 


FREE  TRIAL 

White's  rK?R  Chests 


protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.      Finest  Gift. 

free  rrtai.  v  Send  for  free  cata|og  today. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,   Box  24,  Warsaw,  III. 


The  Gift 
E?ery  Man 

Wants 


Keeps  8  Pairs  of  Trousers  in 
perfect  order.     Opens  at  a 
touch  to  hang  or  remove 
garments.     Closes  on  hinges 
against  inside  of  closet  door, 
ng  mi  «i  mum  of  space. 
nab  »  i'h  brass  trim- 
Price,  %'i.    Carriage 
free  east  of  Mississippi,  25«: 
extra  for  postage  in  the  west. 

BURNHAM  &  PHILLIPS 
424  Woolworth  Bldg  ,  N.  Y. 


SK1RTRAK 

Keeps  eight  Skirts  in  order. 
The  Ideal  Christmas  gift  for 
a  woman.   The  same  price  as 

TROVZEPAK 


are  low-priced,  or  better,  when  the  farmer 
raises  his  own  food  and  feed,"  and  this 
journal  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  more 
money  in  ten  -  cent  cotton  when  the 
farmer  has  raised  his  own  bread  and  meat, 
his  food  and  feed,  than  there  is  in  fifteen- 
cent  cotton  when  he  has  to  pay  out  about 
nine  cents  of  the  cotton  money  for  the 
things  he  could  and  should  have  produced 
himself.  The  Galveston  Tribune  thinks 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  opportune  to  say 
that  the  South  has  come  into  its  own, 
because  the  price  of  cotton  has  reached 
the  highest  level  it  has  obtained  since  the 
war  between  the  States.  Inevitably  as 
the  sun  follows  the  night  the  effect  comes 
in  the  wake  of  the  cause,  this  journal  goes 
on  to  .say,  and  unless  the  South  can 
manage  to  maintain  the  price  of  cotton  at 
about  fifteen  cents,  the  spurt  just  now 
being  enjoyed  by  the  staple  is  sure  to  result 
in  a  largely  increased  acreage  nexl  year 
and  a  consequent  decline  in  price  that 
will  bring  back  the  commodity  into  the 
unremunerative  list.  Again,  the  Galves- 
ton News  says  that  the  notion  that  the 
present  prices  can  be  maintained  next 
year,  even  if  the  war  should  continue,  is 
"mischievous,"  since  the  effect  of  it  must 
be  to  increase  the  production,  under 
favorable  weather,  to  a  point  far  beyond 
what  the  world  will  buy,  and  this  journal 
adds: 

"The  world  will  have  no  surplus  store  of 
eotton'a  year  from  now;  that  much  is 
assured,  whether  the  war  shall  still  be  in 
progress  then  or  not.  But  it  would  be  a 
blunder,  and  a  most  costly  one,  to  act  on 
the  assumption  that  the  world  will  take  at 
a  profitable  price  all  that  America  can 
grow.  It  can  grow  more,  in  a  favorable 
season,  than  the  world  will  have  need  of  in 
a  year,  and  if  that  should  happen,  there 
would  be  low  prices.  The  future  of  the 
wheat-markel  seems,  if  anything,  rather 
more  assuring  than  ihat  of  the  cotton- 
market.  This  ought  io  be  particularly 
significant  just  now  to  the  farmers  in 
that  part  of  Texas  where  wheat  and 
cotton  can  be  grown  with  almost  equal 
facility." 

In  Arkansas  we  hear  from  the  Fort 
Smith  Times  Record  that  "many  farmers 
have  paid  debts  three  and  four  years  old 
and  have  money  enough  in  the  bank  to  go 
on  a  cash  basis  the  coming  year,"  and  it 
says  further  that  the  price  of  bottom-land, 
because  of  the  remarkable  showing  of 
cotton,  has  risen  from  forty  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  to  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  deposits  in  the 
Arkansas  banks  "break  all  records."  The 
result  of  the  cotton  prosperity  is  a  stimu- 
lus to  business,  and  merchants  report  the 
best  trade  in  years.  "Cotton  is  king,  and 
the  one  great  king  who  is  not  in  danger 
this  year  of  losing  his  throne.  What  is 
more,  the  Arkansas  traveler,  famous  in 
song  and  story,  is  no  longer  the  unkempt, 
|  uncouth  individual  of  the  Opie  Read  ^to- 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 

other  devices  rind  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing:  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires, no  battery. 
A  small,  compact  instrument 
held  Ac;  A  INST  thp  ear,  NOT  in - 
serted.  Reproduces  natural  voice 
tones  very  effectively:  no  "buz- 
zipjp."  Manufactured  in  our  sur- 
gical instrument  departmi  nt, 
<  >.ir  TRIAL  offer  and  testimonials 
will  interest  you. 

In  writing  today  for  illustrated 
booklet,  please  mention  our  book- 
let No.  17 
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Buy    MAPLE    SYRUP 

Direct  from  the  Woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce  samples  east   of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  20c  west. 
JUSTAMERE  FARM,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory of  the  War- 
Pictures  and  All 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
The  important  articlesonallsides 
ot  big  quest  ions  which  are  printed 
in  The  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  You'll  need 
them  for  reference  in  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
of  Reference 


Thoroughly  Indexed — Complete  Ind 
With  Each  Volume 

You  should  haveThe  Literary  Digest 
Special  Binder — the  most  practical 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  Digest 
in"  and  it  stays.  Attractive  and  in- 
teresting volume  for  office,  library 
or  waiting-room  table, 
t'lotb  Hinil.T  which  holds  36  issues.  $1.50 
.  carriage  paid.  Special  Library  or  Waitlne- 
Itoom'Stze,  for  5  issues.  Imitation  RInlp. 
shin.  $1.25  postpaid. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payol,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  l2tno,  cloth.  $i.$o:  by  man. 
ti  62     Funk  &.  W  agnails  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  Yorx 


Neurology 
For  The  Physician 

Here  is  a  new  edition  of  a  standard  work  —  thoroughly 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged,  to  include  all  recent 
advances  in  neurology  and  be  completely  up-to-date. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

by  H.  ( '.ampbell  Thomson,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  the  famous 
authority  on  this  subject.  He  presents  here  all  the  mail 
facts  of  Neurology  in  a  concise  and  readable  manner. 
There  are  58  big  chapters,  each  treating  clearly  a  differ- 
ent phase  of  the  study,  and  about  12s  valuable  photo- 
graphs  and  diagrams.  In  revising  this  work,  the  author 
has  increased  its  size  by  70  pages,  and  added  a  number 
of  new  illustrations.  The  new  material  contains  cliap 
1  era  on  the  General  Functions  of  the  Brain;  the  I 
■nation  of  the  Higher  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System 
bv  The  Application  of  Experimental  Psychology;  The 
Pathi  ol  Infection  oi  the  Central  Nervous  System,  etc. 
1  hew  1  hapten  greatly  increase  the  scope  and  value  ol 
the  book,    it  Is  a  work  thai  every  physician  needs. 

(  IkIIi  bound;  570  pages;  $2.75  net;  by  mail.  $3. 01. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


rios,  but  the  man  who  travels  in  his  auto 
whithersoever  Ik-  will."  Tn  this  connec- 
tion, a  writer  in  tlic  Little  Rock  Arkansas 

Democrat,  says: 

"Speaking  of  cars,  this  twenty-cent 
cotton  isn't  making  automobile  salesmen 
at  all  angry,  so  far  as  is  visible  to  the  nuked 
eve.  It's  an  unfortunate  negro  planter 
wIki  can't  afford  ;i  gasoline  wagon  this 
tall.  'Brother'  Charles  Simon  knows  a 
bin'  planter  who  was  approached  for  ad- 
vice by  one  of  his  negro  tenants  (he  other 
day.  The  negro  had  been  to  town  with  a 
load  of  cotton,  and  his  pockets  were  filled 
with  currency.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
lie  ought  to  buy  a  big  car  or  a  'flivver' 
for  his  personal  use. 

"'I  advised  him  to  buy  the  big  car,'  tin; 
planter  told  'Brother,'  'simply  because 
I  knew  if  he  bought  the  small  one  then  d 
be  so  much  money  left  in  his  pocket  he'd 
be  feeling  too  independent  to  do  the  fall 
work  around  the  place.  As  it  is,  he'll  have 
to  do  a  little  work  to  feel  justified  in 
drawing  on  me  for  his  gasoline  and  eats." 

But  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  warns  the 
farmer  against  being  led  astray  by  present, 
prosperity,  and  it  bares  the  problem  to 
the  planter  in  this  wise: 

"If  one  man  becomes  intoxicated  with 
present  cotton  prices,  then  some  other 
man  will  come  under  the  same  influence. 
Then  others  and  still  others  will  look 
wistfully  at  the  magic  market  figures  in 
the  cotton  column,  and  soliloquize:  'If  I 
raise  more  cotton,  it  will  show  thai  I  look 
ahead;  the  other  fellows  will  not  think  of 
this  and  I'll  get  a  lot  of  profit  by  planting 
extra,  acres.' 

"If  any  planter  gets  (his  into  his  head, 
he  is  on  the  wrong  track.  The  history  of 
farming  operations  tells  us  that  good 
prices  induce  increased  acreage  of  crops 
that  sell  at  increased  values.  The  result 
is  a  supply  which  decreases  the  price  the 
following  season. 

"If  there  be  a  general  movement  to 
plant,  more  cotton  next  spring  in  Okla- 
homa and  other  cotton  States,  the  humble 
planter  can  look  for  lower  prices  next 
\car.  Perhaps  he  may  be  confronted  by 
the  specter  of  ten-cent  cotton. 

"If  Oklahoma  planters  will  keep  I  heir 
heads  and  hold   their  cotton-acreage  to  the 

1916  basis,  or  even  decrease  the  acreage 

next  year,  they  will  contribute  to  a  con- 
dition which  will  bring  I  hem  the  same  kind 
of  a  profit  thai  they  are  making  this  year. 

"Steady,  now,  cotton-planters;  you 
have  had  a  grand  season  and  you  can  have 
some  more  of  the  same  kind  of  prosperity 
if  you  do  not  all  stampede  and  flood  tlie 
world  with  cotton." 

VIKWS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL   PRESS 

Turning  to  the  manufacturing  field,  we 
hear  from  '/'//,  Mill  Netvs,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  ('.,  that  cotton-manufacturers  are  not 
talking  much  about  the  money  they  are 
making,  but  are  in  many  places  "advancing 
wages  voluntarily  10  percent,  even  while 
cotton  is  costing  (hem  .">()  per  cent,  more 
than  it-  did  three  years  ago.  and  cutting  the 
margin  of  profit  from  that  end  also."  This 
(journal  adds: 

"But  when  cotton  is  high,  prosperity  is 
R^neral,   and   the   sale  of  cot  ion   goods   is 


A  Big  Christmas  Gift  for  Everyone 

EVERYONE  in  the  family  will  get  pleasure 
and  excitement  and  real  fun  out  of  the 
Virtuolo.  For  everyone  will  enjoy  playing  it  as 
well  as  listening.     With  the 

HALLET  &  DAVIS 

VIRTUOLO 


THE  "INSTINCTIVE"  PLAYER  PIANO 

«//ofyoucan  play  music — any  music.  TheVirtuolo'«/4r/«/« 
Buttons  permit  you  to  actually  express  your  own  feeling 
for  every  piece.  They  make  you  put  yourself  into  the  music. 
It  will  be  safer  for  you  to  investigate  the  Virtuolo 
before  you  buy  your  player.  Send  this  coupon  for  the 
VIRTUOLO  BOOK  today. 


Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co. 
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{Established  IS39) 
151   Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mas* 

Maktrt  of  Halltt  Sf  Davis  Pianos  and  thi  Virtuolo 
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All  Season  Top 


For  1915-1916-1917  Ford  Cars 


Warm  and  suug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  both-  of  car* —  no  overhang. 
Positively  no  rattle  or  squeak.  Finished  of  same 
in. it<  rial  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  doors 
and  panels  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtains 

used  ill  theii   place.      Get    full  details  from   your  dealer, 

or  u  rite  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

WADSWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1285  Jrtfcrsoo  Ave..  Detroit.  Mkh. 


Rented 
to  the 
Wrens 


$5— For  This  "4-Room" 
Dodson  Wren  House 
BRINGS  THE   BIRDS 

Buflt  by  the  man  the  birds  love--.!.  H. 

Dodson,    Director  of    the   American 

Audubon    Association.    His  house* 

brintf  the  birds  and  fill  your  grounds 


fOak 

ecppur  copi 

Hangs  froma  Umb. 


with  cheerful,  friendly,  musical 
bird  tenants.  Wren,  blue  -  bird. 
martin  houses,  Mr.  Dodnon  builds 
them  all.  He  has  spent  22  yean*  at 
this  labor  of  love.     All  desfcns  patented. 

Bird  Book  Frtv.  The  illustrated  Dodson 
t>ook  tells  how  to  attract  native  birds  to  your 
tfarden.  With  it  we  send,  a/ao  frrr.  a  beau- 
tiful picture,  in  color,  from  "N'ature  Neigh- 
bors. '  worthy  of  framim*.  Dodson  catalog 
and  price  list  included. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON* 

730  S.  Harrison  Ave.,    Kankakee.  111. 


Be  a  Better  Salesman 

m  —  whether    y,,u  are  a   >«jinn<r  or  already  experienced. 
Successful  Selling,  b»  E.  Leichter,  will  help  you  to  train 
self  to  judge  avafl  and  DM  the  veiling  tactics  best 

adapted  to  each  tndivi.lu.il  cmae,     Hv  mail    I  j  rente 

IDk  «   U.u.NALL>  COMPANY.  sTewYotk 
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learned  by  the  Cortina  Method  .it 
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f..i  rou,ol  wrtteto  ii*  for  KRKK  booklet 
today:  oasypaynMnt  plan. 
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Quietly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Original 
Phi 
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able  for  Eve*.  Daughters  for  Over  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

Whiting -Adams 


Thdiik  you. 
That  is  so 
much  better 
thdn  cut  apple" 
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Methods  of  Manufac- 
ture Produce  Perfect 


BRUSHES 


-  l'RESFVrs.— Hi-  tf.   Wedding  Presents.  ( 

New  Years  pi  mills    and  presents  at  msr  J 
it  that  will  he  a  jor  and  comfort  to  a  fnen  t  is  a  WHITING- AlUMS 
rush,   hair  brash,  doth   brash,  nail  brush,  or.  in  fs.-t.  anv  i 
J>aJia  brash  adapted  to  s  friend's  requirements.   A  full  set  of  W  HITI'Mi-aDaMS 
brushes  for  any  poi  .  y(.arJ  snd  thrn  tome 

For  $1.60  we  will  send  postpaid  a  nice  stiff  bristle  hair  brush 

JOHN  L.  WHITIHB-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  BOSTON 
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You  May 
Either 
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IVLl  1 1  on  Purchase  Price 


For  Cash  or  on 
Easy  Payments 


Age.nuine  visible 
writing:  Under- 
wood  Type- 
writer, in  per-  I 
feet  condition 
-guaranteed 
for  5  years. 
Think  of  mak- 
ing it  this 
Christmas  eift 
—for  initial  cost  1 
off  Si  This  guar- 
anteed Underwood 
ore  10  Days'  Free 
TtiaXl  An  Instruct 
ii'on  Boot  .Free  that  will.  "^ 
enable  an  none  to  learn  to 
operate  the  simple,  swift  Un-  "" 
derwood  in  one  day's  time.  Ifnotrom.  J,  Q 
pletely  satisfied. send  typewri  ter  back  a  t  rjavf.« 
our  expense.  If  you  retain  it— pay  bal-  tf  Z.** 
ance  in  small,  convenient  amounts.  Or  £l r.  *j 
rent  it  at  luio  monthly  rates.  After  6Trial 
months,  all  the  rent  paid  is  deducted  from  pur- 
chase price,  if  you  buy  it.  PRICES  AKE  LESS 
THAN  &  THE  MANUFACTURERS  PRICE! 

Send  Us  Your  Name  and  Address 
at  Once — This  Christmas  Offer  is 

L'  ;i.,J  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
United  UNDERWOODS  we  can  offer  on 
these  remarkably  liberal  terms!  If  yoo  want  to 
get  the  highest  type  of  typewriter  for  your  own 
u.ie— or  want  to  give  one  as  a  present  to  yam- 
son  or  daughter— your  wife  or  husband,  on  those 
terms,  write  us  today.'  ASK  FOR  CHRIST- 
MAS OFFER  NO.  58 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34-36  W.Lake  St.  (Est.  1892)  Chicago. I1L 


ocomnmnOM 


BRAN 


Ballard's  Bran 


l'J?:H»];<»L<1l»VlgiVfiWJ 


At  your  Grocer's.    If  he  does  not 
I  have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  35c  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  Louisville,  Ky. 


Cut  Your  Own  Hair 

V'011  ran  now  cut  your  own  hair  when  and  how  you  pi 
iricl  a  1  barber  can  do  it,  without  the  barber's 

>ill,  if  you  use  an 

American  Safety  Hair  Cutter 

(Mi  Donoufih's  Patent; 

I  lu  automatic  machine  is  not  a 
clipper.  Works  like  combing  your 
'Minis  you  to  cut  your  own 
hair  quickly  and  cheaply.  I 
tary.  The  money  you  Bave  on  > 
haircut  pays  for  the  machine.  Future 
only  two  centH  each. 
'I  he  otii  ion  required  1    occa 

slonal    renewal    ot    blades.    Outfit, 
1  $2.00  post- 

paid.    11  innot  supply 

today  or  wnti  [01  Information,    M 
.in  ideal  Christmai 

l><  alert  and  Suit-  tnten,  write  for  ■ 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  HAIR  CUTTER  CO. 

'n,,  1  Iberty  Avenue,  Room  202,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


correspondingly  active.  So,  in  these  times, 
the  traveler  may  see,  when  passing  through 
the  Southern  country,  that  the  owners  of 
the  cotton-mills  are  laying  out  vast  sums 
of  money  in  the  improvement  of  plants, 
building  of  new  ones,  and  beautifying  their 
communities  so  that  in  addition  to  our 
sunny  clime  our  mill  people  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  health,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion in  greater  measure  even  than  can  the 
average  dweller  in  the  big  centers  of  trade. 
Cotton  is  making  the  South  and  the  South- 
west blossom  Avith  all  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  that  the  scientific  planting  of 
industry  can  anywhere  produce." 

Again,  Mr.  Norman  H.  Johnson,  editor 
of  The  Merchants'  Journal  and  Commerce 
(Richmond,  Va.),  tells  us  that  the  cotton 
they  are  "now  consuming  is  from  the 
191o  crop  and  that  the  present  prices  of 
fabrics  give  the  mills  the  largest  profits 
they  have  ever  made."  The  demand  for 
cotton  goods,  he  tells  us,  is  greater  than 
the  supply  and  the  price  being  paid  for  cot- 
ton is  in  excess  of  previous  years,  "but,  with 
the  present  land  valuation  and  the  scarcity 
of  farm-labor,  cotton  can  not  be  produced 
and  marketed  profitably  by  the  farmer  for 
less  than  fourteen  and  one-half  cents,"  and 
he  adds: 

"  Cotton  is  distinctly  an  American  prod- 
uct. Foreign  products  have  invariably  paid 
the  jobber  and  retailer  higher  profits.  The 
American  consumer  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  foreign  products  were  superior.  The 
American  mills  are  now  making  in  body, 
texture,  finish,  and  colors,  the  equal  of  the 
foreign  mills  in  many  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  but 
are  really  excelling  on  cotton  and  cotton 
mixtures.  Cotton  fabrics  have  not  advanced 
in  higher  proportions  than  silks,  woolens, 
and  linens,  and  the  various  mixtures.  This 
is  a  substantial  defense  for  the  price  ranging 
in  the  cotton-market." 

The  cost  of  cotton  fabrics,  we  are  ad- 
vised by  Dry  Goods  (New  York  City),  is 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  raw  cotton,  and  not 
to  the  high  cost  of  dyes,  tho  it  is  feared 
that  the  latter  will  make  finished  cotton 
still  more  expensive,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"The  higher  wag^s  also  affect  the  cost 
of  cotton,  and  this  the  consumers  have  not 
fully  felt  as  yet,  but  when  spring  retailing 
begins,  unless  ,  the  great  middle  class  of 
shoppers  lose  then-  heads,  the  unusual 
prices  for  cotton  will  cause  a  drop  in  the 
sales.  The  small  factors  of  the  trade  are 
growing  uneasy  as  mills  do  not  care  to  take 
much  of  the  late  contract  business  and 
some  houses  will  not  sell  late  contracts 
except  to  the  very  best  class  of  buyers. 
There  is  a  decided  feverishness  about  the 
col  (on  business  because  it  is  too  unusual 
to  have  the  finished  fabric  so  high.  The 
textile  wage-problem  has  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  they  work  as  they  please,  five 
or  six  days  a  week,  and  the  mill-owner 
counting  on  six.  Spring  orders  are  the 
largest  known,  but  this  largely  results  from 
the  importations  growing  less  and  the  ex- 
port increasing.  With  deliveries  satisfac- 
tory, there  will  be  little  discussion  of  prices 
early  in  the  season.  We  must  look  at  the 
question  squarely  and  realize  that  when 
Europe  is  at  peace  we  will  not  sell  as  much 


"REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Quality  Maintained 

At  this  crisis  in  the  shoe  industry,  when 
the  cost  of  leather  is  steadily  advancing, 
it  requires  character  and  stability  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  to  meet  the 
situation  without  cheapening  the  quality 
and  value  of  his  product,  or  resorting  to 
substitutes. 

It  has  taken  fifty  years  of  hard,  con- 
scientious work  to  bring  the  Coward  shoe 
up  to  its  present  high  standard  of  qual- 
ity and  workmanship,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  destroy  the  reputation  gained 
in  a  lifetime  by  tampering  with  the  well- 
known  quality  of  our  shoes. 

We  will  not  suffer  the  high  standards 
which  have  made  these  shoes  famous  to 
be  cheapened  or  lowered.  Neither  will  we 
use  imitations  or  substitutes  for  leather 
in  our  shoes. 

Coward  shoes  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  will  be  the  best  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce, irrespective  of  cost  to  us. 


•reenwicr 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
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give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re 
store  normal  strength  in  weakened     . 
arches.       Relieve    and    prevent    /aNY\ 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct.      /^SHOE] 
Write  for  Booklet  and 

View  of  arch      ^>  Free  l  O-Day  Trial  Offer  i 

cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Hammer  plain  steel  — 
Then  hammer  Witt's! 


Then  you'll  know 
why  the  ashman's 
hardest  knocks  can't 
dent  or  batter  Witt's  Can 
and  Pail,  why  they  outlast 
several  of  the  ordinary  plain  steel  kind 
Witt's  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel 
with  deep  corrugations  29  times  stronger 
than  plain  steel.  Special  tight-fitting  lid 
makes  Witt's  fire-,  dog-,  and  odor-proot. 
Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail. 
Write  lor  booklet  and  name 
of  Witt  dealer  in  your  town. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
Kept.  D,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Look  for  the 
Yellow  Label 


WITT'S 

Can  and 

Pail 


*; 


Witt': 
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WILLIAM  HOWARD   TAFT 

Ex-President  of  the  United  States 

FRANKLIN   K.   LANE 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

JOHN    H.   FINLEY 

Commissioner  of  Education,  State 
of  New  York 


MARY  E.  WOOLEY 

President,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

ETHELBERT  D.   WARFIELD 

Ex-President,  Lafayette   College 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Chancellor  emeritus,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University 


If  you  want  a  college  education  and  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to  obtain- 
ing it,  or  if  you  are  already  in  college  and  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds, 
write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet  entitled 

"THE  OPEN  DOOR  TO  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION" 

which  gives  you  full  particulars  about  the  plan,  with  the  names  and  photo- 
graphs of  many  successful  students  with  whom  you  may  communicate  if  you  wish. 
Writing  for  this  booklet  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  and  will  subject 
you  to  no  interviews.  A  post  card  saying:  "Send  me  the  Open  Door," 
with  your  name  and  address  will  do. 

CURRENT  OPINION  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND,     140  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


These  Young  Men  and  Women  and 
Many  Others  of  the  Same  Type  Are 
Working  Their  Way  Through  College 

in  accordance  with  a  plan  that  you  should  know  about  if  you  are  am- 
bitious to  winacollegeeducation — with  all  that  it  means  to  you  in  your 
future  career — but  lack  the  financial  resources  to  put  you  through. 

The  CURRENT  OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP    FUND 

was  established  in  1908  and  has  helped  thousands  of  students  to  pay  their 
college  expenses  in  amounts  ranging  from  $  1  00  to  $3,500.  Not  a  few  have 
worked  under  the  direction  of  this  Fund  during  their  four  years  at  college. 
One  young  man  actually  put  himself  through  his  last  year  at  preparatory  school, 
then  through  Cornell,  and  is  now  defraying  his  expenses  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  by  means  of  the  splendid  opportunities  the  Fund  offers  to 
those  who  have  the  energy  and  intelligence  to  profit  by  them.     The  Fund  is 

Endorsed  by   Many  of  the   Most 
Prominent  Educators  of  America 

and  the  distinction  of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  on  the  supervising  com- 
mittee is  a  guarantee  of  the  high  plane  on  which  it  is  conducted.  The  members 
of  this  committee  are  as  follows: 
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He  11  be  pleased  with     -^ 
a   pair  or  comfortable 


% „  RflRIS  CARTERS  Jf 


w 


enclosed  in  an  artistic 
Holiday  box. 

A  tnoughtful  gift  - 
acceptable — practical  — 
economical. 

The  double  grip 
boxes  are  distinctly 
different  and  very  at- 
tractive, (jive  mm  one 
pair  of  eacn  kind 

25  and  50  cents 
A.     Stein    y    Co. 

Makers 
Children's  Hickory  Garters 


*i 
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Chicago 


New  York    %^ 


& 


New  Automatic  Adder  $7.50 

Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It's  ac-  m ^^~ 
curate,  quirk,  durable  qnd  easily  operated 
Capacity  999,099.99.  Saves  time  .  brain  work 
aru)  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered 
complete,  $2. DO.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Dept.  25,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GAR5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


on  a 


FEVER  THERM0ME 
MEANS  IT'S  TRUST; 
WORTHY  *Vi 


Osk 

l/our 
Doctor 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  aTycoiorKry/orThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


cotton  or  fabrics,  and  while  wages  will  bo 
as  high  our  market  for  fabrics  will  be 
smaller,  with  prohably  lower  prices." 

Fz-om  another  trade  publication,  Notions 
and  Fancy  Goods  (New  York  City),  we 
hear  that  while  cotton  conditions  affect 
most  vitally  large  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods,  such  as  sheetings,  cotton  dress- 
goods,  underwear,  etc.,  they  are  "none  the 
less  important  to  manufacturers  and 
buyers  of  notion  specialties,"  and  this 
journal  adds  that  the  "continued  advance 
in  the  price  of  cotton  of  all  descriptions 
is  causing  considerable  anxiety  not  only  to 
manufacturers,  but  to  wholesalers  and 
large  retailers,  who  from  the  nature  of 
their  business  have  to  look  some  distance 
ahead."  Looking  forward  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  The  Cotton  Record,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  says  the  contingency  of 
overproduction  next  year  exists,  tho  it  is 
remote,  yet  it  urges  that  the  South  should 
not  be  "carried  away  into  the  extreme 
of  all  cotton."  Prices  would  not  be  any- 
an  here  near  where  they  are  had  thero  been 
14,000,000  or  15,000,000  bales,  and  it 
continues  that  "despite  the  weevil,  despite 
the  fertilizer  trouble,  a  favorable  season 
on  a  largely  increased  acreage  will  mean  a 
much  larger  crop  and  a  relapse  to  much 
lower  prices."  On  this  point  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  quotes  Mr. 
William  C.  Berg,  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  Texas  Bankers' 
Association,  as  saying: 

"The  traveling  evangels  of  diversifica- 
tion will  be  able  to  show  that  in  many 
sections  the  production  of  beef  and  pork- 
is  more  profitable  than  cotton-raising.  In 
some  portions  of  Texas  they  can  show 
there  is  more  money  in  peanuts  than 
col  ton;  in  others  they  will  prove  poultry 
and  dairying  advantageous.  In  short, 
seeing  that  during  the  European  .War 
cotton  has  sold  at  seven  and  even  as  low  as 
five  cents,  and  then  reached  twenty 
cents,  we  mean  to  urge  upon  every  farmer 
that  he  first  'provide  for  his  own  house- 
hold," and  then  what  cotton  he  may  pro- 
duce will  be  pure  profit.  But,  certainly, 
a  reversion  to  one  crop  will  be  disastrous. 
Hence,  we  are  urging  intelligent  diversifica- 
tion and  are  devoting  our  time  and  energy 
to  accomplish'  it." 

One  editor  of  a  textile  journal  in  the 
South  states  that  he  is  "utterly  at  variance 
with  the  wild-eyed  speculator  who  is 
doing  the  most  of  the  pushing  in  the 
cotton-market,"  because,  while  "it  is  true 
that  the  crop  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
we  have  had  in  some  years  of  our  past 
history,  it  is  by  no  means  as  short  as  the 
price  would  indicate."  And  The  Textile 
World  Journal  (New  York  City),  which 
states  its  belief  in  the  "conservation  of 
and  protection  to  domestic  industries," 
observes: 

"If  there  was  ever  just  cause  for  poli- 
ticians   to    give   the   aid   of    Government 

machinery    to    cotton-planters,    in    efforts 


Send  a 
2c  Stamp 


For  a 
Sample  Cake 


For  your  skin's  sake  we  would  like  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  soft  delicacy  and  delightful  cleans- 
ing qualities  of  this  purest  of  transparent  soaps. 

Distinctive  in  its  elusive  perfume,  it  imparts  a 
creamy  rich  lather  that  makes  its  use  a  real  treat. 


^7Z>^White  J?ose 
0¥niJ^ciycerin€Soap 


This  perfect  soap  has  been  the  choice  of  refined 
women  for  many  generations  —  both  here  and  abroad. 
And  you,  too,  will  find  it  best.  At  your  druggist  or 
dry  goods  store. 

For  the  sample  cake,  send  2c  stamp;  or  for  ioc  in 
stamps  we  will  send  you  a  package  containing  a 
sample  cake  of  No.  47 11  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap, 
a  sample  bottle  of  No.  4711  Bath  Salts,  and  a  sample 
bottle  of  No.  471 1  Eau  de  Cologne.    - 

MULHENS  &  KR0PFF,  Dept.  22, 25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

;  The  Russian  of  to-dav 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  h  a  s 
changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
die  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

i3mo.  Cloth.  Many  Illustrations.    J/.JO  net;  by  mail  $r.b2 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Bargains 
in  Holiday 
Gift  Books 


THE   LEATHER  BOUND  POCKET 

SERIES*  Five  dainty  gift  volumes,  each  boxed  j 
and  sold  separately,  "the  Signs  of  the  Times"  by 
William  Jennings  Brvan.  "The  Latent  Energies  of 
Life"  by  Charles  Reynolds  Broun.  I>.D.  "The  Call 
of  Jesus  to  Joy"  by  Win.  Elliott  Griflis,  D.E».  "The 
.Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  Pain"  by  Newell 
Dwisht  Millis.  "The  Conservation  of  Womanhood  and 
( 'hilahood"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Regular  price 
for  each  title  75c.     Now  only  50c  each  postpaid. 

KULOSKAP,  THE  MASTER,  With 
other  Algonkin  Legends  and  Poe'/wis 

by   Charles   Godfrey    Leland    and    John    Dynely 
Prince.      Beautifully    illustrated    by   F.    Berkeley 
Smiih,    I'rof.   Leland    and  Edwin  Willard  Dealing. 
Cloth,   370  pages,     Regular  price  $2. 00;  now  $ i.45  , 
prepaid. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  by  sir  Ed- 

win  Arnold.  An  epic  poem  ol  Chrint.  Largeroctavo, 
Buckram,  illustrated,  deckle  edges.  Regular  price 
$1.75;  now  only  $i  .35  postpaid. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  MISS 
PHILURA  by  Florence  Mors,'  Kingsley.  <  >vei 
[00,000  copies  already  sold.  An  inspiring  story  ot 
faith,  love  and  an  ideal  husband.  Colored  illustra- 
tions. Beautifully  bound.  Specially  boxed  gift 
edition.     J  1.00  postpaid. 

THE  BOY'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  by  Wil- 
liam Byron  Forbush.  Illustrated,  Will  be  valuable 
with  next  year's  New  testament  Sunday  School 
1       ons.    320  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

CASSELL'S  GERMAN-ENGLISH  AND 
FRENCH-ENGLISH  DOUBLE  VO- 
CABULARY DICTIONARIES.    Bound  In 


1  iii ii ill   flexibli 

ilctit ,  thumb  mil  1 


\I< 


iudc 


1;    gold    edgCB,   double, 
Bible  paper.  95.00  net. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.  Win.  Jennings 
Bryan's  famous  lecture,  tamo,  boards.  30c.  oilier 
Brs  an  led  urei  at  1  he  same  price  are  "The  Price  of 
a  Soul; 1  be  Value  ol  an  ideal;"  "Man." 

Addresi  Dept.  890,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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For  her  morning 
cup  of  delicious 

Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

She  knows  mat  it  is  good, 
even  if  she  doesn  t 
a&  appreciate,  as  the 
older  members  of 
her  family  do, 
the  importance  of 
our    guarantee    of 

purity  ana  wholesomeness. 

Choice    Recipe    Book    Sent    Free 

WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorcnester,  Mass. 

57  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


reo.  u   s 

PAT  OFF 


to  ferret  out  fancied  depressive  influences 
and  to  check  serious  declines  by  their 
indirect  influences  upon  the  exchanges, 
there  is  much  greater  reason  for  the  proper 
Government  agency  to  investigate  causes 
of  the  present  advance  and  to  eliminate 
illegal  combinations  of  cotton-planters, 
factors,  and  speculators,  if  such  exist. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
speculative  influences  are  at  work  to  force 
cotton  values  far  above  a  basis  that  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  warranted  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  An  Adminis- 
tration that  places  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  disposal  of  planters  when  prices  are 
ruinously  low,  and  that  is  ready  to  dictate 
the  wage  basis  for  a  certain  class  of  labor, 
should  be  willing  to  take  action  that  will 
limit  the  present  orgy  of  speculation  in 
raw  cotton." 

But  a  more  startling  statement  about  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  comes  from 
The  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Magazine,  of  Atlanta, 
which  in  November,  191o,  outlined  in  an 
editorial  substantial  reasons  why  cotton 
should  advance  to  twenty  cents  within 
twelve  months.  At  that  time  the  editor, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Harmon,  said  that  the  European 
War  had  brought  about  new  uses  for 
cotton  "upon  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  by 
the  most  optimistic  dealer,"  and  he  added: 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  cotton  now  being  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  for  the  Allies  alone. 
A  well-known  shipping  agent  has  just 
told  the  writer  that  one  big  powder-plant 
in  this  country  is  now  taking  at  the  rate  of 
over  a  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year — and 
this  man  knows,  because  he  handles  the 
shipments.  This  plant  is  only  one  of 
twenty  or  more  now  engaged  in  making 
smokeless  powder.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  each  of  these  powder-plants  is  working 
day  and  night,  most  of  them  using  three 
shifts  of  workmen,  each  shift  working 
eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  With  the 
Allies  calling  for  more  explosives  all  the 
time  and  the  probability  of  the  war 
lasting  at  least  another  year,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  quickly  our  eleven-million-bale 
crop  for  191")  can  be  used  in  that  one 
direction.  In  fact,  it  looks  like  a  shortage 
now,  even  in  supplying  this  new  outlet 
for  cotton  which  did  not  exist  before  tin- 
war  broke  out." 

Furthermore,  this  informant  said  that 
about  S140,(KX),(XH)  of  the  Anglo-French 
loan  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
cotton  for  English  munition-factories  and 
for  making  cloth  for  the  armies,  and  he 
added: 

"One    year    ago    the     European    War 

pointed  to  the  ruination  of  the  South.  It 
looked  as  if  we  would  become  a  bankrupt 
people.  How  our  business  men  stood  the 
jar  as  well  as  they  did  is  a  wonder.  The 
depression  hung  long,  but  passed,  and  now 
the  pendulum  of  business  is  swinging  the 
other  way,  and  the  war,  which  seemed  a 
curse  to  the  cotton  States,  has  been  turned, 
horrible  as  it  is  to  others,  into  one  great 
blessing  to  all  of  Dixie. 

"We  are  making  strange  history  in  these 
late  years,  and  King  Cotton  sits  on  a 
stronger  throne  to-day  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  half -century." 


No.  67  Carsie  S.t 

$11.60 

Other  Seu. 

$7.50  to  $14  W 
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The  HOTAKOLD  Bottle,  that  keeps 
liquids  hot  24  to  36  hours  or  cold  48  to 
72  hours,  was  the  first  member  of  this 
popular  family  of  temperature-retaining 
utilities.  Even  years  ago,  it  was  eagerly 
welcomed  as  a  great  convenience  on  out- 
ings, in  the  bedroom  at  night  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

The  HOTAKOLD  Bottle  is  still  made 
and  used  by  thousands,  but  its  principle 
has  been  applied  to  jugs,  carafes  (the  first 
of  their  kind),  ice  jars,  food  jars,  lunch 
sets,  etc.  These  are  made  in  several  de- 
signs and  finishes  and  in  sets  with  trays 
and  glasses.  The  carafes  may  be  obtained 
with  the  bodies  enameled  in  various 
colors  to  harmonize  with  the  furnishings 
of  a  room. 

The  HOTAKOLD  Carafe,  with  nickel 
or  silver  plated  stand,  silvered  stopper 
and  chain,  is  a  beauty,  and  would  add 
quite  a  little  to  the  attractiveness  of  \  out 
buffet  or  serving  table. 

The  HOTAKOLD  jug  with  handle 
and  pouring  lip  is  well  adapted  as  a  coffee 
or  tea  pot  and  gives  a  note  of  distinctb  e- 
ness  to  the  serving  of  light  refreshments. 

Both  the  HOTAKOLD  Lunch  Box 
and  Food  Jar  appeal  to  those  who  eat 
their  lunch  away  from  home,  as  a  drink 
of  the  proper  temperature  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  temperature  of  the  food. 

Remember  the  HOTAKOLD  trade-mirk — and  look 
(or  it  on  HOTAKOLD  Vessels  in  hardware. drug, 
lumishing  and  jewelry  stores.     Booklet  N 
scribes  the  entire  line,  and  >ho»  s>oiiho«  HOTAKOLD 
Vessels  are  built  to  stand  up  under  hard  >er\   . 

VACUUM  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

[anning. 
iowman  &  co- 


Bottles— Pints, 

$l.ZSto$2.75. 

Quart,.     $2.50 

to  $4.50 


UtOTS 


J  Of  I 

Pints,  $4.00 

Quarts,  JS.00 

to  $7.50 
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The  Macey  Sec- 
tional Bookcase  starts 

with  you  when  your  books 
are  few  but  choice,  and  it  grows  as 
your  library  expands. 
Hull's  the  distinct  advantage  of  a  sectional 
bookcase  and  in  the  case  of  the  "Macey"  they 
don't  look  sectional  hut  they  arc 
Bucll  the  besi  we  know  how  alter  .'.".  years  of 
experience  and  pioneer  development.  Macej 
bookcases  are  made  in  the  furniture  period 
designs,  th<-\  are  worthy  of  the  best  surround- 
ings, \\  bile  manufacturing  economies  put  them 
within  reach  of  everyone. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet,  without  expense  to 
you,  that  w  ill  show  you  Why  this  is.  Or,  better 
still,  a-k  the  Macey  dealer  in  your  community 
to  show  you  a  Macey  Bookcase  fitting-  your 
requirements  of  space,  purse  and  appearance. 

"  You  would  like  them  in 

your  own  home"' 

T/ieMrcey  Co. 

1522-1572  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Afad*   in  I  'atiada  by  the  Canada  Furniture  Manufaeturwa.Ltd., 
Wtxjdatork,  Ont. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     I     needed    i n 

Amei  irran  liome  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  c  I 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

So  exceptionally  different  —  so  delight- 
fully delicious  that  they  furnish  a  never 
forgotten  treat  to  all  chocolate  lovers. 
Vlade  of  the  purest,  richest,  most  whole- 
some chocolate  with  select  almond  and 
filbert  centers.     No  cream  filling. 

Give  them  for  Christmas 

Ambrosia  Chocolat*-  Tixies  give  a  new  meaning 
to  Christmas  sweets  —  an  out-or-thc-ordinary 
lioliday  gift  thai  is  hailed  with  delight.  Send 
$3.00  for  three  full  pounds  rsold  in  three  pound 
boxes  only*  prepaid  and  insured  to  you.  For 
two  \toxei  or  more  at-orie  time  deduct  25  cts. 
per  box.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

AMBROSIA    CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-5  Fifth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dealer 4    writ*»    for    Hi>wial    tlozen  quantity  offer  on 

Ambroaia  Chocolate  Speclsltf. 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

November  23. — London  reports  another 
general  air-battle  on  the  Western  front, 
in  which  the  Germans  lose  five  machines 
and  the  British  one.  Bombs  are  dropt 
on  Teuton  torpedo-boats  at  the  Zee- 
brugge  docks. 

November  24. — According  to  London,  dur- 
ing the  air- fighting  on  the  Western 
front  in"  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
thirteen  German  machines  are  brought 
down,  while  three  British  machines  arc 
missing.  French  aviators  alone  are 
said  to  have  been  engaged  in  forty  fights. 

November  25. — British  naval  planes  invade 
Bavaria,  dropping  2,000  pounds  of 
bombs  on  the  blast-furnaces  at  Dillingen. 
On  the  return  trip  they  bring  down  a 
German  airplane. 

November  27. — No  activities  except  artil- 
lery bombardments  and  a  few  isolated 
and  unsuccessful  attacks  on  trenches 
are  reported  for  the  week  from  the 
Western  front. 

IN    HOTJMANIA 

November  23. — The  Roumanian  Army  re- 
tires to  the  Alt  Valley,  90  miles  front 
Bucharest,  leaving  10,000  square  miles 
in  Teuton  hands.  The  defense  in  the 
Dobrudja  is  reported  strengthening. 

November  24. — German  and  Bulgarian 
troops  force  a  crossing  of  the  Danube 
in  several  places,  says  London,  and 
take  a  stand  50  miles  from  Bucharest, 
( >rsova  and  Turnu-Severin  are  taken 
from  the  Roumanians,  and  all  Wallachia 
is  believed  lost. 

November  25. — Von  Falkenhayn  smashes 
the  Roumanian  Army  in  the  Alt  Valley 
in  several  places,  admits  London,  while 
von  Mackritsi'ii  closes  in  at  the  rear  be- 
t  ween  it  and  Bucharest.  Petrograd  and 
Bucharest  both  admit  that  the  Teutonic 
forces  have  crossed  the  Danube  and 
hold   both    sides   of   the   mouth   of    the 

'        Alt. 

November  26. — Von  Mackensen's  troops 
attack  Alexandria,  47  miles  from 
Bucharest,  as  the  Roumanian  Army 
retreats  front  the  east  bank  of  the  Alt. 
Romnie  Valcea,  KM)  miles  from  Buchar- 
est falls  to  the  Germans.  Many  vil- 
ages  are  reported  fired  as  the  Rou- 
manians withdraw  before  the  combined 
Teutonic  Army,  which  recently  effected 
a  junction  near  the  Alt. 

November  27. — Fresh  Roumanian  disasters 
are  reported  from  Wallachia,  as  all 
hope  is  abandoned  of  blocking  the 
German  drive  toward  Bucharest.  The 
Roumanians  are  driven  from  the  whole 
Alt  Valley,  Alexandria  falls  to  the 
Teutons  with  great  grain-supplies,  and 
the  entire  Roumanian  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  Orsova  nearly  to  Giur- 
gevo,  is  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

November  28. — The  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment leaves  Bucharest  for  -lassy  as  the 
Teutons  close  in  about  the  capital. 
Von  Falkenhayn  takes  Giurgevo  and 
and  Curtea  de  Arges,  two  rail-heads. 
The  Teutons  arc  reporting  holding  a, 
250-mile  front. 

GREEK   AND   MACEDONIAN   ACTIVITIES 

November  2.'>. — The  Allied  troops  advance 
north  of  Monastir,  taking  Dohromir, 
while  the  Italian  force  from  Albania 
I  hriist^  toward  Ochrida. 
Greece  refuses  the  Allied  demand  that 
all  arms  and  munitions  be  given  up, 
according  to  reports  from   London. 


Send  For  Bio  fur  Book 


For  Christinas  Wear 

ABibreeM  Fvsm 

■ 1855  _- ■ 

EACH    FUR    HONESTLY    NAMED 

Magnificent  Furs 
at  very  low  cost 

Still  time  to  order  those 
Christmas  Furs.   If  too 
late  by  mail  use ' 'Emer- 
gency Telegraphic  Ol- 
der Service"  described 
in  our  catalog. 
You  can  still  get  that 
Fur  Set,  Muff,  Scarf,  or 
•v     Hat  from  Albrecht,by 
mail — money  back  if 
not  satisfied  guaran- 
tee. Wonderful  style 
and  quality  at  amaz- 
ingly low  prices     for 
women  of  taste  who 
b  u  y     economically. 
For  61  years  Albrecht 
has  led  in  style,  quality 
and  workmanship. 

Write  today — 
1917  Style  Book 


Illustration 

shows  model  N<>.  963 

muff,    American  Rt 


Eug 

i  Fox 


Do  your  Christmas  Fur  buyin 
through  our  big  1917  Fur  Style 
Book— larger  varieties  of  kinds 
of  Furs  and  better  assortment 
of  styles  than  in  any  shoo.  Furs 
from  $10  to  $100  and  up.  Ask  for 
Big  Fur  Book  No.  93,  address 
Dept.  E3,  enclosing  3c  in  stamp-, 
for  postage- write  toda> 


Mbrecht&Sdrt  Stfeui  Minn 


SaVo  air  moistener 

Fill  with  water,  hang  on  back 
of  any  radiator  out  of  sight 

Converts  dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist,  wholesome, 
healthful  atmosphere. 

IT  WILL   SAVE 

Your  Health. 
Furniture  from  shrinking. 
Piano  from  warping. 
Paintings  from  cracking. 
Wall  Paper  from  peeling. 
Book  Bindings  breaking. 
House  Plants  from  dying. 
Whole  family  from  colds. 
Three  Sizes  $2.00,  $1.75  and  $1.00. 
Order  today  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 

SaVo  Manufacturing  Company 

39  So.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


With  Jellicoe  in  the 
North  Sea 

A  thrilling  story  for  boys  by  Capt. 
Frank  II.  Shaw.  Describes  the  life  of  a 
midshipman  in  the  British  navy  from 
the  oprning  of  the  present  war  to  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Dogger  Bank. 
Full  of  adventure  and  heroism.  Large, 
cloth-bound  book  with  four  color  plates. 
$i.2S  "«'.•  6v  mail  $i.>7.  FUNK  & 
WAG N ALLS  COMPANY,  New  Vork 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conse 
vative  statement  of  what  you  tan  do  it"  you  folic 
tin-  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  la 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  n( 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  author  of  "Pushing  Yo 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  t 
aubjec.1  of  t  drift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  prac 
tcil  work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a< 
pendable  Guide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune  It  points  < 
the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  exponent*.'  teal 
advice  making  plain  the  path  to  financial  success.  It  1 
been  well  failed  "The  20th  Cent  ury  'Poor  Richard'." 
Among  its  hundreds  of  practical  features 

The  Book  of  Thr if 

contains  ;i  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and 
vestment  table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  mo 
euro  .is  much  for  von  as  yon  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  t 
along  without  "'/'he  Hook  of  Thrift,"  a  one  dollar  b k 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  one  who  read  sand  heed« 

"The  Book  <>l  Thrift"  isa  handsome,  cloth-hound.  >" 
ume  of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Send  to-day  foryour  copy  of  this  first  aid  to  succfc 
which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Arner* 
Bankers  Association  and  of  leaflets  in  every  walk  ol 

Large  l2mo,  Cloth.     St.OO  net;  hy  moil  $1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354   Fourth  Avenue,  New  V* 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


To  the  Tropicx 
%  A  Cruise 


The  American    Express  Travel 
Department  Announces: 

A  CRUISE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 
Under  the  American  Flag 

94  RESTFUL  DAYS  away 
■^  ■  from  Winter  in  the  roman- 
tic American  Tropics. 
First  Cruise:  January  27th 
Second  Cruise:  March  10th 
$290  and  upwards 
Ask  for  Booklet 

American  Express  Company 

Use  American  Express 
Travelers'  Cheques 

66  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 

San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 


At  the 

Rainbow's  End 

is  Nassau-Bahamas 

a    quaintly    foreign    colony, 

wonderfully   rich    in  the 

romantic    strangeness    and 

astounding    color    of  the 

Tropics. 

From  December  to  April  the  cli- 
mate is  that  of  June,  while  but  a 
short  distance  away,  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  being  racked 
unceasingly  by  storm. 

Wouldn't  a  month  or  two  in 
Nassau  with  its  marvelous  surf 
bathing,  bigagame  fishing,  tennis 
and  golf,  be  a  holiday  to  remember  ? 

Wouldn't  you  come  home  won- 
derfully  "fit"? 

Write  today  for  "Nassau-Ba- 
hamas"and  Hotel, Boarding  House 
and  Furnished  Villa  Register.  The 
time  to  go  is  this  winter,  and  the 
time  to  plan  is  NOW. 

Bahamas  Government  Agent 

450  Fourth  Ave.     New  York  City 


Classi  Ned    Coin  inns 


REAL    ESTATE 


Farm  Every  Month  in  Florida 

The  Seaboard  Railway,  to  increase  its  ton- 
nage, oftors  for  sale  ready-to-cultivate  farms 
prepared  by  enterprising  Dade  City  business 
men  in  Pasco  County,  Florida.  New,  rich 
land,  partly  cleared,  fenced,  with  new  bunga- 
low, barn,  well,  chickens,  blooded  pigs,  fresh 
grade  COW.  Year-long  growing  season;  cli- 
mate mild,  healthful.  Oranges,  grapefruit 
yield  splendid  incomes.    Winter  vegetables, 

Staple  •  rops,  live  stock  pay  handsomely. 
Our  faun  experts  help  grow  bis  crops.  Good 
roads,  schools,  churches.  Towns  nearby. 
Prices  low.  Easy  terms.  Address  B.  L.  llam- 
ner,  Gen.  Development  Agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Ry.  Co., 960  Koyster  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  \  a. 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  Soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commiss'r, 
^T&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


PROFITLABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN 
\  \l  LEV  OF  VIRGINIA,  5  and  10  acre- 
tracts,  $250.00  and  up.  Good  fruit  and 
(arming  country.  Send  for  literature  now. 
K  11.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &.  W.  Ry., 
270  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PERSONAL 


CASH— For  any  discarded  jewelry,  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
100  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
ids.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
day  Established  1899.  Liberty  RermingCom- 
pany,  4!12  K.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 

Best  3tock  of  guaranteed  typewriters,     510 
up.     Remingtons,   Olivers,    Monarchs,   Un 
derwoods.       Factory   rebuilt    .it   great   cos) 
saving.      Write    for    our    catalog    No.  "SI- . 
WHITEHE  \l>  TYPEV  KI  UK  C<  i. 
186  X.  LaSaUeSt.,   Chicago 

AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 


WWII  D.— Responsible,  energetic  agents 
now  working  retail  trade  to  use  spare  time 
selling  small,    inexpensive  office  appliance, 

sally  needed  in  every  store  and  nffii  e; 

man  needs  one;  no  capital  required; 
Quick  seller;  big  profits.  AddressR.S.  V.  Co., 
box  .>.ti,  Richmond,  Va, 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
Horn  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  tirms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
^ou  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin, 
Reeves  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 


REAL    ESTATE 


New  York's  Rising  Realty  Values 

bring  increasing  profits  to  wise  investors. 
MALVERNE,  just  over  City  Line  (35  min- 
utes from  Bway),  low  taxes.  High,  healthful 
— delightful  climate.  10  minutestrom  ocean. 
Lots  near  station  (with  Long  Island  electric 
trains  to  the  heart  of  New  York)  $350  up. 
on  easy  terms.  An  ideal  place  to  build  and 
live,  and  an  exceptional  investment-oppor- 
tunity whether  you  build  or  not— a  growing 
"Community  of  Homes,"  with  churches, 
schools,  clubs,  etc.  Write  for  illustrated  lit- 
erature, Rotogravure  panorama  view,  and 
map--  enabling  you  to  select  your  property. 
References  given  and  required.  AMSTER- 
DAM DEVELOPMENT  &  SALES  CO. 
(  August  Eimer,  ('resident.  Alfred  II.  Wagg, 
Vice-Pres.&Genl.Mgr.)  1269  Broadway,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 

NEW   FLORIDA    BUNGALOW 

Close  to  Bellair  Golf  Links 
ami  hotel.  8  rooms,  1  baths; 
sleeping  porch, beautiful  trees. 
Price    low,    or    might    rent. 

DONALD  iMOKP.  Owner 

413   Mr(  iirmiok  HIcIk.  <  i,i. ■.._„,  III. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 

WANTED.  Second  Hand  8  Plungei  Eyelet 
Machine  either  Waterbury  Machine  Co.  or 
Waterbury  Farrel  F.  &  M.  Co.  Standard 
No.  168.  Any  manufacturer  having  one  of 
these  machines  can  dispose  of  same  to  their 
ad\  ml  age  by  addressing 

II.  T.  PAIS  i  I    (  OMPANY. 
32nd  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A   BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

and  es*  ape  salaried  di  udgery  fan  lite.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  tor  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE. 
56 State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


^m^^m^TA 


».  TiV'A -ATVip to  the Surv        ; 
\\Y\is  impossible —  but-1 
t   -^    a.  Trip  to  tK? 

^rioridafostCoast 

3      is  Simplicity  itsel/! 

YES — it  1b  *asy  enough  to  reaeA  that 

Land  of    Golden    Sunshine 

But    you'll    find    it   very  hard    to    i-ar 

yourBelf  away — • 

Your   troubles    nil   vanish,    rour    ipiritfl    rise, 

your  strength  returns  -  -a:  a  even  n.« 

of  pure  enjoyment,    (iol.r   AND  TENN1 

at  their  best.  The    surf  is   dotted  will 

bathera.    Kishinir.   motoring,  etc.    Wri 

the    beautiful    Sunshine    Kenklet  —  free       I       - 

infonnation  of  Kast  Coast  resort 

hotels. 

FLORIDA     EAST     COAST 
Flagler  System 
New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

243  Fifth  Avenue  155  W.  Mai 

General  OMceti  St.  Augimtip. 


THEMWHES 
IWTt-WAJMWCluK 


TOURIST   BOOK  FREE 

Showing  colored  views  of 
the  unrivaled  scenic  and 
tourist  attractions  oi 

The  State  of  Washington 

See  it  s  snow  capped  moun- 
tains, primeval  forests,  na- 
tional   parks,    inland 
lakes  and  unique  cities. 
Write 

M.  Howell.  Sec.  ol  Slate,  llept.  4,  <il,  „,,„.,.  "s.b. 


BKMmWBtW 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS   WANTED.—  Manufacturers   are 

writing  ior  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  hooks  with  list  hundreds  ol  inventions 
\\  mud  sent  free.  1  help  you  market  your 
invention.      Advice    tree.      R.    1!.    Dwell.    4.S 

Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PATENTS  I'll  VT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  tor  examination  and  opinion. 
W  U'SON  E.  COL*  MAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  his  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  tot  tree  book  of  307 
needed  iii  vent  ions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.Swift,  329 Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.(  . 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Tour  leaves  New  \  ork 
February  3,  iqir-  Visit 
eight  countries.  Falls  of  the 
leu.t/u.  The  Andes.  Land  of 
the  Incas,  Panama  Canal, 
,  Cuba,  etc.  Send  for  par- 
■PjJk/     ticulars  and  itinerary. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO..    84  Journal  Building,    Boston 


The  New  Garden  of 

CANADA 

By  Pack-Horse  and  Canoe  Through 
Undeveloped  New  British  Columbia 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT 

"The  author  traveled  1200  miles  of 
this  unbroken  wilderness.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  its  adaptation  for 
stock  and  fruit  raising,  its  mining  and 
lumbering  possibilities,  and  the  op- 
portunities it  presents  for  invest- 
ments.*1-— Boston  Herald. 
"Exceedingly  interesting,"  ays  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  "Here  can 
be  found  statements  as  to  the  im- 
mense crops  actually  raised,  also  bear 
hunting  stories,  and  as  for  the  \a:i- 
OUS  experiences  met  with  while  on 
the  long  journey,  thev  are  legion.*1 

Large  crown  octavo,  profusely  illustrated 
with  fnll-pase  half-tone».    Bound  in  cloth, 

$2.50  net ;  by  mail.  $2  65. 

Fank  &  W«*n»ll»  Co..  354-60  Fourth  Art.,  N.Y. 


maintains  exceptionally  good  service 
the  year  round  to 

FLORIDA 

CUBA  — GEORGIA 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,   Savannah 

litional  train  commencing  Jan.  3. 
1  he  all  Pullman,  all  steel 

SEABOARD 
Florida  Limited 

Lv.  New  York  ....  6:20  P.M. 
"  W.  Philadelphia  -  -  8:48  P.M. 
"     Baltimore        -      -      -      -     11:15  P.M. 

VSleepers  ready  10  P.M.  / 
Ar.  Palm  Beach   ....      6:30  A.M. 

•'     Miami 9:00  A.M. 

"     Belleair 7:10  A.M. 

"     St.  Petersburg     -      -      -      7:45  A.M. 

One  day  and  two  nights  en  route;  morning 
trains  from  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  afternoon 
train-  from  Pittsburg  connect. 

Get  our  Resort,  Hotel,  Goll  ami  Si 
.11   northern  offices,    Boston,   Buffalo,   Phila- 
delphia,  Baltimore,  \\  a^hington  or 

W.  E.  CONKLYN,  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 
1184  Broadway,  New  York 


CRUISES 


Two  luxuri 
cially  chartered    \  mere  to 

Cuba.  Jamaica.  Panama  and 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  1  1  b.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 
Delightful  tour-  on  the  highest  plane  ol 
travel.    Frequent  departures  during  the 

winter  months. 

Also     Tours     to     South     America, 
Japan  and   China  and  Australasia 

RAYMOND    &    WHITCOMB   CO. 

Dept    9.  17  Temple  Place.  Boston 

rk      i'l.iia. 


motel- 
COLLEGE  ARMS: 

DELAND.    FLORIDA 

Live  out  of  doors  in  the  1 
garden  spot  of  the^ 
South.  18  Hole  Golf 
Course  ,wiih  grass  put- 
ting greens). 
Tennis,  Riding. 

Open  January  1st. 
Theo.  C.  Brooks,  Mgr. 


"FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

1  >.  1  mi  ti 1 1  hi   Sail 

On  hi. 

servii  1 

Providence,  Philadelphia  and   Bait. 

Tickets  mom  berth 

S 
suit  an; 

Merchants   A    Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P    I  I  KM  K.  G.P.  \  .  Baltimore.  M,l. 
"FINEST  COASTWISE  TRIPS  inline  WORLD" 


CUBA.A WINTER  PARADISE 

Title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64  page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
the  enchanting  island  of  Cuba  sent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  postage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 

Frank  Roberts,  G.  P.  A.  Suite  1114  42  Broadway,  New  York 
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More  and  more  sunny 
boutnern  California 
is  attracting  those 
who  want  a  winter 
home      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

Lt  s  nice  to  nave  your 
own  bungalow  or  villa 
at  Pasadena  ♦  San 
Diego  ♦  Santa  Bar- 
bara   or    elsewhere   ♦ 

Lt  s  pleasant  to  come 
back  again  year  after 
year  to w  nome-sweet- 
home  along  palm- 
bordered  avenues    ♦   ♦ 

Tnat  s  the  supreme  test 
of  any  resort  country 

Four  daily  California  trains,  in- 
cluding California  Limited;  also 
Santa  Fede- Luxe,  weekly  in  winter. 
Enroute  visit  Petrified  Forest  ♦  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  ♦  and 
Castle  Hot  Springs  ♦  ♦  Hawaii 
afterwards  ♦   Fred  Harvey  Meals 

Booklets  of  trip  and  trains  on  request 
W.J.Black.Pass.TrafficMgr.AT.&S.F.Ry. 

1064'Railway  Exchanp.f  Chicago 


November  24. — The  Greek  Royalist  troops 
refuse  to  leave  Katarina,  and  General 
Sarrail  notifies  Athens  that  unless  the 
order  of  evacuation  is  given  immediately 
he  will  be  compelled  to  use  force  against 
the  capital. 

General  Sarrail's  jltalian  forces  push 
ahead  west  of  Monastir,  reaching 
Nijipole,  five  miles  away,  despite 
desperate  efforts  to  check  the  drive, 
says  Paris. 

November  25. — The  Greek  provisional 
government,  headed  by  ex-Premier 
Venizelos,  declares  war  on  Germany 
and  Bidgaria. 

November  2G. — The  Italians  operating  in 
southern  Servia  push  ahead  toward 
Ternova,  northwest  of  Monastir,  reach- 
ing, according  to  the  Bulgarian  report, 
the  outer  defenses  of  the  town.  t 

November  27. — French  Zouaves  and  Ser- 
vian infantry  take  Hill  1050,  the 
strongest  Teuton  point  in  the  Cerna 
bend,  northeast  of  Monastir,  according 
to  Allied  report.  Berlin  declares  the 
attack  repulsed. 

November  28. — Greece  appeals  to  other 
neutrals,  declaring  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  coerced  by  the  Entente. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
also  protests  the  expulsion  from  Greece 
of  the  envoys  of  the  Central  Powers. 

GENERAL 

November  23. — The  French  Cabinet  de- 
cides to  institute  a  Ministry  of  Pro- 
visions, with  Joseph  Thierry,  Under- 
Secretary  of  War,  in  charge;. 

November  24. — Berlin  announces  that 
Germany  and  France  have  arranged  for 
an  exchange  of  civilians  which  will 
repatriate  20,000  who  have  been  hither- 
to interned. 

November  25. — London  reports  that  on 
November  23  and  24  a  squadron  of 
German  war-vessels  bombarded  the 
fortified  town  of  Ramsgate.  After 
sinking  a  patrol-ship,  the  only  hostile 
vessel  they  met,  the  Germans  return 
safely  to  port. 
Berlin  reports  that  the  Turks,  during 
the  period  up  to  November  21,  have 
advanced  six  miles  over  a  fifty-six- 
mile  front  in  the  Mush  region  of 
Armenia. 

November  27. — The  British  Government 
refuses  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  to  Count 
Tarnowski  von  Tarnow,  the  newly 
appointed  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  The  claim  is  that  so 
many  of  the  envoys  of  the  Central 
Powers  have  exceeded  their  powers 
in  neutral  countries  that  the  Govern- 
ment "feels  justified  in  withholding  its 
consent"  for  them  to  travel  to  their 
posts. 

November  28. — Two  German  Zeppelins 
are  lost,  with  their  crews,  in  an  early- 
morning  raid  on  Durham  and  the  north 
Midland  counties,  according  to  London. 
Sixteen  are  injured  among  the  civil 
population  and  slight  damage  done. 
Berlin  announces  that  more  than  8,000 
of  the  French  deported  from  Lille  have 
been  returned  to  their  homes. 

IN  MEXICO 

November  23. — El  Paso  reports  that  Villa, 
with  It, 500  troops,  has  been  defeated  at 
( Ihihuahua  City  and  has  withdrawn. 

November  24. — After  being  defeated  the 
second  time  near  Chihuahua  City, 
Villa  returns  arid  encamps  outside  the 
city  for  a  third  battle,  say  El  Paso 
reports. 

November  25. — General  Bell,  commanding 
the  American  border  forces,  hears  that 


the  Villa  bandits  have  been  successful 
in  their  third  battle  for  Chihuahua 
City,  and  have  occupied  it.  Wire 
services  with  the  north  of  Mexico  are 
reported  cut  off. 

November  26. — The  Villa  bandits  lose  a 
foothold  in  Chihuahua  City,  but  the 
fighting  is  reported  as  continuing  in 
the  city  streets.  Heavy  losses  are  sus- 
tained by  both  sides. 

November  27. — Villa  is  reported  moving 
northwest  from  Chihuahua  City,  altho 
some  bulletins  are  received  that  he  has 
captured  the  capital.  General  Gon- 
zales concentrates  his  forces  at  their 
border  posts. 

November  28. — Persistent  reports  are 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  Villa  is  in 
complete  control  of  Chihuahua  City, 
and  that  General  Trevino  has  retreated 
to  the  southward,  toward  Taplaopa. 
The  fate  of  the  garrison  at  Chihuahua 
City  is  in  doubt. 

FOREIGN 

November  24. — Petrograd  announces  the 
resignation  of*  the  Russian  Premier, 
Boris  Vladimirovitch  Sturmer,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Trepoff,  former 
Minister  of  Railways,  as  his  successor. 
The  change  is  said  to  be  due  to  friction 
with  the  Duma. 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  famous  inventor,  dies 
at  London,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was 
noted  as  the  inventor  of  the  rapid-fire 
gun  and  other  war-materials  and 
munitions. 

November  25. — Mr.  Neratoff,  Assistant 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
appointed  Foreign  Minister  to  succeed 
Mr.  Sturmer,  who  held  that  portfolio 
as  well  as  the  Premiership. 

November  27. — Emil  Verhaeren, Belgium's 
noted  poet,  dies  in  an  accident  at 
Rouen.     He  was  sixty-one  years  old. 

DOMESTIC 

November  25. — The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  convention  at  Baltimore, 
pledges  all  Avorkers,  organized  and  un- 
organized, toward  securing  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  labor. 

November  26. — Mrs.  Inez  Milholland 
Boissevain,  noted  welfare-worker  and 
suffragist,  dies  in  Los  Angeles  of 
anemia,  aged  thirty. 

November  27. — Joseph  Brooks,  producer 
of  many  well-known  plays,  and  dram- 
atizer  of  "Ben  Hur,"  dies  iii  New  York 
from  a  fall.  He  was  sixtv-seven  years 
old. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  announces  that  he  will 
resume  practise  in  New  York  with 
Rounds,  Schurman  &  Dwight,  the  firm 
he  left  in  1906  to  become  Governor  of 
New  York. 

The  N-4,  of  the  latest  type  of  submarine 
authorized  by  the  United  States,  is 
launched  at  Bridgeport.  It  is  the  first 
of  the  new  type  to  be  built  at  that  city. 

November  29. — It  is  announced  that  32,000 
clothing  -  workers  will  receive  wage- 
increases  of  35  to  40  per  cent,  beginning 
December  IS.  Beginning  December  1, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  raise 
the  wages  of  employees  at  the  refineries 
at  Bayonne,  Elizabeth,  and  Claremont, 
N.J. 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  now  President 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will 
succeed  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  head 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  on  May 
15,  next,  according  to  announcement; 
made  public. 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S   ANTISTRIKE   MESSAGE 


JUST  ONE  ITEM  "stands  out  boldly,"  in  the  "brief  and 
eclectic  message"  read  to  Congress  last  week  by  President 
Wilson,  as  the  Boston  News  Bureau  remarks;  and  that  is 
"the  breach  with  organized  labor  on  the  issue  of  compulsory 
investigation."  For  since  the  document  was  practically  con- 
fined to  the  railroad  problem,  and  was  largely  made  up  of 
restatements,  it  narrows  down  "to  the  issue  of  compulsory 
investigation  and  report  before  there  can  be  a  transportation 
tie-up."  It  follows  quite  naturally  that  criticism  of  the  message 
comes,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes,  "from  but  one  source" — 
that  is  union  labor  speaking  through  its  official  representative.! 
and  its  volunteer  spokesmen  of  the  press.  President  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  announced  his  determi- 
nation to  fight  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  bitter  end,  with 
every  means  at  his  command.  According  to  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
veteran  Socialist  and  strike-leader,  the  President's  plan  "would 
practically  outlaw  the  strike  and  paralyze  the  striking  machinery 
of  the  labor  movement."  Any  one  who  helps  put  such  a  propo- 
sition on  the  statute-books  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minneapolis 
Labor  Review,  "pushing  humanity  back  into  slavery  and  bondage." 
The  national  executive  secretary  of  the  Socialist  party  calls  the 
plan  "a  blow  at  the  vitals  of  organized  labor."  The  Socialisl 
New  York  Call's  editorial  on  the  subject  is  headed,  "The  Presi 
dent's  Message  of  Cheer  to  Wall  Street,"  and  the  radical  Pitts- 
burg Leader's  comment  is  entitled,  "Enslaving  Labor." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  press,  which  deplored 
President  Wilson's  "surrender"  on  the  eight-hour  day,  are  now 
pleased  at  his  determination  to  carry  out  his  whole  strike-pre- 
vention program,  and  commend  the  particular  proposition  which 
so  arouses  Socialist  and  union-labor  ire.  The  message  is  to  the 
hearty  liking  of  papers  like  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Rep.), 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Dem.).  "In  again  insisting  that  there  shall  be 
neither  strikes  nor  lockouts  in  tho  operation  of  railroads  until 
there  can  be  a  full  public  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, President  Wilson,"  says  the  Democratic  New  York  World, 
is  simply  "redeeming  tho  pledge  that  he  made  to  the  people  lasl 
summer."  And  it-  seems  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Prog. 
Rep.)  "the  part  of  patriotism  and  common  sense  to  credit  him 
with  good  motives  in  his  course  and  to  uphold  him  in  advancing 
upon  it." 


In  his  address  of  December  5,  President  Wilson  outlined  the 
strike-prevention  program  which  he  recommended  to  Congress 
at  its  last  session.  The  recommendations  for  the  establishment 
of  an  eight-hour  day  in  train-service  and  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  observe  its  workings  were  enacted  into  law 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  A  Congressional  grant  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  power  to  raise  rates  the 
President  now  deems  unnecessary,  as  the  Commission's  power 
seems  "indisputably  clear."  But  Mr.  Wilson  "very  earnestly" 
renews  the  remaining  three  suggestions:  "the  increase  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  membership  and  in  its 
facilities  for  performing  its  manifold  duties;  the  provision  for  full 
public  investigation  and  assessment  of  industrial  disputes,  and 
the  grant  to  the  Executive  of  the  power  to  control  and  operate  the 
railways  when  necessary  in  time  of  war  or  other  like  public  ne- 
cessity." This  the  President  believes  to  be  "a  program  of  regula- 
tion, prevention,  and  administrative  efficiency  which  argues  its 
own  case  in  the  mere  statement  of  it."  Everybody,  he  thinks, 
"will  agree  that  there  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  make  immediate  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  concentration  of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  whenever  they  are  needed";  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  lias  already  done  its  part  toward 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
But  the  President  finds  it  necessary  to  argue  briefly  as  follows  in 
behalf  of  his  most  significant  recommendation: 

"I  would  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  I  dare  say  the  Cong 
would  hesitate  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  should  I  make  it.  that 
any  man   in  any  occupation   should   he  obliged  by  law  to  con- 
tinue in  an  employment  which  he  desired  to  leave.     To  pa- 
law  w  Inch  forbade  or  prevented  the  individual  workman  to  Ica\  e 
his  work  before  receiving  the  approval  of  society  in  doing 
would  be  to  adopt  a  new  principle  into  OUT  jurisprudence  which  I 
take  it  for  granted  we  are  not  prepared  to  introduce.     But  the 

proposal  that  the  operation  of  the  railways  of  tl ountry  shall 

not  be  stopt  or  interrupted  by  the  concerted  action  of  or- 
ganized bodies  of  men  until  a  public  investigation  shall  have  been 
instituted  which  shall  make  the  whole  question  at  issue  plain  for 
the  judgment  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation  i-  not  to  propose  any 
such  principle.  It  is  based  upon  the  very  different  principle  that 
the  concerted  action  of  powerful  bodies  of  men  shall  not  be  • 
mitted  to  stop  the  industrial  pi  of  the  nation— at  any  r 

before  the  nation  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  it- 
self with  the  merits  of  the  case  as  between  employee  and  employer, 
time  to  form    its  opinion   upon   an   impartial   statement   of  tho 
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merits,  and  opportunity  to  consider  all  practicable  means  of 
conciliation  or  arbitration.  I  can  see  nothing  in  that  proposition 
In  it  the  justifiable  safeguarding  by  society  of  the  necessary  proc- 
esses of  its  very  life.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  unjust  in  it 
unless  it  be  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  done.  Tt  can  and  should  be 
dour  with  a  full  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  interests  and 
liberties  of  all  concerned  as  well  as  for  the  permanent  interests  of 
society  itself." 

The  President  also  urges^the  Senate's  action  on  three  matters 
already  attended  to  by  the  House,  namely:  "the  bill  which 
silks  to  extend  greater  freedom  of  combination  to  those  engaged 
in  promoting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  than  is  now 
thought  by  some  to  be  legal  under  the  terms  of  the  laws  against 
monopoly;  the  bill  amending  the  present  organic  law  of  Porto 
Rico;  and  the  bill  proposing  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
regulation  of  the  expenditure  of  money  in  elections,  commonly 
ealled    the    Corrupt   Practices   Act."     He   asks   the   House    to 
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THE   NEXT   M  MB]  R  ON    I  1 1  >-    PBOGRAM  WILL  Bh 

— Darling  in  i  Ik    Des  Moines  Register. 

pass  Hie  Senate  hill  "for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial education." 

The  President's  sins  of  omission  in  this  message  are  noted  by 
several  Republican  critics,  and  radical  and  Socialist  editors  call 
him  severely  to  account  for  making  no  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing the  high  cost  of  living.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  brevity  of 
the  document  wins  approval. 

It  is  the  President's  suggestion  of  "compulsory  investiga- 
tion" that  draws  the  fire  of  those  very  forces  which  applauded 
his  work  for  the  Adamson  Law,  and  which  in  part  helped  to 
reelect  him.  The  four  railroad  brotherhoods,  with  their  ally, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"an-  scarcely  less  bellicose  now  than  they  were  when  they  took 
maximum  advantage  of  political  conditions  and  forced  the  hand 
of  Congress,  but  they  are  not  now  so  fortunately  situated." 
Joined  with  these  labor-leaders  are  most  o"  the  union-labor 
journals  and  the  Socialisl  and  extremely  radical  press. 

President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Wilson  campaign, 
announces  his  determination  to  6gh1  against  the  new  legislative 
program  as  hard  as  he  foughl  for  the  passage  of  the  Adamson 

In   a    -talenient    to   tin     public   he  says: 

"It   look  four  years  of  sanguinary    war,  costing  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  lives  and  untold  treasure,  to  reverse  the  decision 
in  the  Dred  Scotl  case.  Il  is  my  purpose  to  prevent  another 
such  revolution 

"J   understand   Hie  intent   of  the   sugge  tion.     It   is  to  sta 


the  men  from  acting  in  concert  until  a  commission  has  made  its 
investigation.  In  the  meantime  a  concerted  quitting  of  work 
would  be  unlawful  and  punishable.     Involuntary  service  can  not 

be  enforced  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

"You  may  make  strikes  illegal  and  may  make  them  criminal, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  averi  strikes  when  strikes  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  express  the  needs  of  America's  workers  for  a 
higher  and  better  consideration  of  their  rights.  The  experience 
of  countries  that  have  tried  compulsory  arbitration  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  compulsory  award,  and  the  experience  of 
countries  in  which  compulsory  investigation  and  a  stay  of  the 
workers  from  quitting  their  employment  has  been  all  to  the 
detriment  of  the  principle." 

"Any  form  of  compulsory  arbitration,"  says  the  Allentown 
Labor  Herald,  "will  be  looked  upon  as  a  stab  in  the  back  of 
labor  and  labor  will  resent  it  with  all  its  power."  "Despite 
President  Wilson's  explanation,"  declares  the  Minneapolis 
Labor  Review,  "his  policy,  if  carried  out,  would  dsny  the  workers 
the  right  to  strike."  Eugene  V.  Debs  thus  explains  his  similar 
assertion : 

"The  antistrike  amendment  recommended  to  Congress  by 
President  Wilson  .  .  .  is  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  em- 
ployers' class.  A  threatened  strike  would  be  held  up  in- 
definitely or  at  least  until  its  force  was  spent  in  watchful  waiting. 
Under  this  amendment  a  strike,  if  lawfully  possible  at  all,  would 
be  robbed  of  its  strategic  advantages  and  doomed  to  inevitable 
defeat.  A  strike  held  up  becomes  as  futile  as  a  charge  held  up 
on  a  field  of  battle.  But  such  a  law  could  not  be  enforced  against 
the  will  of  the  labor  movement.  All  the  laws  and  all  the  courts 
and  governments  on  earth  could  not  prevent  a  million  organized 
workers  from  striking." 

"Compulsory  arbitration,"  says  Victor  Berger,  the  so-called 
'Socialist  Czar"  of  Milwaukee,  "means  continuous  trouble  and 
slavery."     And  in  the  columns  of  his  Milwaukee  Leader  we  note 
this  political  observation: 

"Labor  voted  for  this  when  they  rewarded  their  'friend' 
Wilson.  Only  those  who  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  voted  against 
compulsory  arbitration." 

A  momentous  change  in  labor's  legal  position  is  seen  by  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call  in  the  impending  legislation: 

"There  are  these  phases  to  it:  Organized  workers,  who  else- 
where in  law  are  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  strike,  are  to 
be  denied  it  here  until  there  has  been  public  investigation,  the 
duration  of  which  may  be  brief  or  very  lengthy;  the  doctrine  of 
compulsion  in  relation  to  strikes  is  contemplated  in  American 
basic  law  for  the  first  time;  and  the  law  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent means  a  distinct  and  insurmountable  advantage  for  the 
railroad  corporations." 

The  Wilson  Administration  "goes  too  far,"  declares  the 
Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.),  "in  even  presuming  that  American 
workingmen  would  stand  for  such  legislation,  and  when  the 
forces  of  labor  rise  In  indignant  protest  against  any  such  mea- 
sure, as  they  have  throughout  the  country,  they  issue  a  warning 
that,  must  be  heeded." 

In  this  case,  thinks  the  editor  of  The  Square  Deal  (Jackson, 
Mich.),  "the  meat  in  the  coconut  hinges  on  the  word  'just.'" 
For,  "a  'just'  investigation  should  have  a  just  time  limit,"  and 
not  be  prolonged  to  t  he  serious  disadvantage  of  the  workers. 

Yet  some  editorial  spokesmen  for  labor  agree  with  General 
Master  Workman  Hayes,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  judging  the 
President's  recommendation  to  be  "a  wise  one."  The  Pittsburg 
Labor  World  uses  these  very  words,  and  The  National  Labor  Tri- 
bune of  the  same  city  would  favor  "any  method  in  which  then' 
are  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  that  will  bring  about 
a  peaceful  ending"  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 

When  we  turn  from  the  labor  press  to  the  journals  whicl 
profess  to  represent  the  public  as  a,  whole,  we  find  the  Presi 
dent's  strike-investigation  idea  approved  by  Democratic 
Republican,  and  conservative  independent  editors.  Some,  i 
is  true,  are  moved  to  qualify  their  expressions  of  commendation 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  find.  Rep.)  thinks  the  President' 
words  carry  the  confession  thai   the  Adamson  Law  was  "a.  mor 
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expedient."  The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  can  not  regard  the 
President's  recommendations  "as  in  anywise  dealing  in  man- 
fashion"  with  the  issue.  Rather  "the  program  is  one  of  super- 
ficial opportunism.  The  question  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
the  eight-hour  principle,  and  whether  or  not  wages  are  to  be 
fixt  by  law  rather  than  by  contract,  are  side-stept."  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  does  not  see  how  "such  a  program 
can  be  enforced  against  the  dissatisfied  workers" — 

"It  is  conceivable  that  the  employers  might  be  prevented 
from  locking  out  their  men,  but  how  can  the  men  be  kept  from 
striking  if  they  decide  to  strike?  The  railroad  -brotherhood 
leaders — indeed,  laborites  generally — are  going  to  fight  the 
President  on  this  point.  They  will  hear  of  no  compulsion  save 
that  which  they  themselves  exercise.  We  shall  presently 
see  whether  the  President  will  fight  them,  using  his  full  influence 
to  procure  the  passage  of  his  proposed  law.  We  shall  also  see 
whether  he  or  the  labor  element  has  the  greater  strength.  But 
should  he  carry  his  point  and  pass  his  law,  what  power  will  lie 
in  his  hands  to  coerce  vast  bodies  of  men  into  sitting  still  while 
public  exposure  of  the  facts  deprives  them  perhaps  of  all  moral 
excuse  or  defense  for  taking  action?" 

"Now  that  the  Presidential  election  is  over,"  significantly 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  "political  value" 
of  the  "surrender"  to  the  brotherhoods  "has  been  cashed  in,  it 
remains  for  Congress  to  complete  the  partial  settlement  of  last 
August."  But  The  Tribune  finds  it  entirely  to  the  credit  of 
the  President  that  he  now  urges  Congress  to  do  its  duty.  To-day, 
says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  President  Wilson  "seeks  to  keep 
his  word  with  directness  and  concentration."  The  investigation 
plan  it  describes  thus: 

"This  is  not  compulsory  arbitration;  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
make  strikes  illegal.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  conserve  in  some 
degree  the  right  of  the  public  to  service  in  the  transportation 
arteries  of  its  national  life.  To  some  degree  it  must  act  as  a 
regulatory  force  on  wages,  a  missing  link  in  our  present  regulatory 
scheme.  It  will  prevent  wage  increases  by  Adamson  Law  tactics 
to  which  the  railroads  have  been  subjected  for  years  past,  be- 
cause it  will  force  those  increases  to  justify  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  the  public 

"The  President  thus  emerges  from  the  Adamson  Law  lesson 
with  a  definite  program  of  remedial  legislation  and  an  apparent 
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AN  A.Wlcn  3  WOMEN  I 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 

purpose  to  use  his  great  power  o\  er  his  temporary  Congressional 
majority  to  force  prompt  action  upon  it.  It  seems  to  us  the  part 
of  patriotism  and  common  sense  to  credit  him  with  good  motives 
in  his  course  and  to  uphold  him  in  advancing  upon  it." 

The  President's  recommendation  seems  "a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion" to  the  Columbus  Citizen,  which  is  •"inclined  to  think  that 


the  workers  will  at  least  be  willing  to  have  it  tried."     The  New 
York  World  holds  that  they  well  might  do  so,  for — 

"Organized  labor,  in  the  long  run,  has  nothing  to  lose  by  mak- 
ing itself  responsible,  nor  can  it  successfully  defy  the  power  o< 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.     The  railroads  one. 


WILL  THEY  BOTH  GET  NOTHING  ? 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 

thought  they  could,  but  all  their  money  and  all  their  influence 
proved  unavailing.  They  were  compelled  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  public,  and  there  are  now  few  railroad  investors  or 
managers  who  would  return  to  the  old  anarchistic  order. 

"The  railroad  unions  likewise  must  accept  their  public  re- 
sponsibilities and  discharge  their  public  duties.  The  'public-be- 
damned '  business  is  done  for  on  both  sides  of  the  line  in  railroad- 
operation." 

What  the  President  seeks,  according  to  the  New  York  Ei> 
Post  (Ind.),  "  is  an  American  application  of  the  law  which  has  for 
years  worked  successfully  in  Canada."  But  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  (Rep.)  sees  more  comprehensive  changes  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  legislation  demanded  by  the  President. 
It  says: 

"If  any  one  will  obsene  the  tendency  of  events  carefully, 
he  will  be  convinced  that  what  we  are  coming  to  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroad  service  as  Government  sen  ice.  Every 
authority  of  repute  now  comedo  that  state  regulation  of  inter- 
state railroads  is  only  vexation-  and  evil.  The  problem  is 
national.  The  National  Government  must  exercise  such  con- 
trol over  railroad  service  as  is  necessary  in  the  public  inter- 
and,  exercising  that  control,  it  must  accept  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  it 

"Sooner  or  later,  Congress  must  be  prepared  to  legislate  upon 
the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government  must  iruarantee  to 
the  people  the  peaceable  operation  of  interstate  traffic  and  trans- 
portation, just  as  it  guarantees  the  free  navigation  of  all 
waterways. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  'program'  is  only  the  barest  preliminary  of 
what  must  ultimately  he  done." 

bailor,  it  is  evident  enough,  is  to  be  heard  from  during  the 
Congressional  contest  over  President  Wilson's  proposals. 
Business  men  and  employers  think  they,  too.  should  be  efficiently 
vocalized  for  this  anil  subsequent  labor  contro\ersies.  The 
new  National  Industrial  Conference  Hoard  of  15,000  employers. 
representing  >•*•>. (XXUXXUXX)  of  capital,  was  organized,  according 
to  its  chairman,  not  as  a  challenge  to  labor,  but  "to  restore 
the  power  of  speech  to  the  American  business  man."  Here- 
after, says  Chairman  Frederick  P.  Fish,  in  a  Boston  Post  inter- 
view, all  questions  are  to  be  looked  into  on  behalf  ofthe  busi- 
ness man.  and  the  business  man's  view-point  will  be  more  potent 
in  influencing  legislation  and  public  opinion. 
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ALLIED   TREASURY   NOTES   NOT  WANTED 

/4N  ACTUAL  CREDIT  EMBARGO  is  established  by  the 
/—\  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  warning  to  the  national 
-*-  -*-  banks  not  to  lake  up  the  short-term  treasury- notes  of 
I  lie  Entente  Allies.  This  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  in  public 
life  in  London,  as  cabled  by  Mr.  James  Keeley,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald,  to  his  paper  and  to  the  New  York  Times. 
We  ai-e  told  further  that  an  inriuential  banker  in  the  Engli-h 
capital  describes  the  action  of  the  Reserve  Board  as  "a  sugges- 
tion to  American  business  men  not  to  sell  their  goods  to  us  or 
the  other  Allies,  because  our  credit  is  not  good,"'  and  as  "a  per- 
feetly  unjustified  attack  upon  the  financial  standing  of  solvent 
nations."  In  the  same  dispatch  we  read  of  a  French  official 
who  asked  Air.  Keeley  to  explain  "this  assault  on  democracy 
lighting  for  its  life  and  for  democracy  by  the  greatest  democracy 
of  the  world." 

Some  London  journals  are  equally  severe  in  their  criticism 
of  the  United  States.  The  Morning  Pott  would  be  inclined 
to  think,  '"always  supposing  sinister  political  influence  to  be 
lacking,  that  the  whole  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  well-inten- 
tioned but  crude  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  newly  constituted 
authority  to  impose  restrictions  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  inflict  more  injury  on  the  lending  than  on  the  borrow- 
ing country."  The  sit  nation  came  about,  the  press  inform  us, 
through  the  projected  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  British  and  French  treasury  bills,  by  .J.  F.  Morgan 
&  ('o..  as  representatives  of  the  fiscal  authorities  of  Greal 
Britain  and  France.  The  certificates  of  the  loan  had  been  en- 
■graved  and  were  ready  for  delivery  when  the  Reserve  Board 
issued  the  following  admonition: 

"The  Board  believes  that  at  this  time  banks  should  proceed 
with  much  caution  in  locking  up  their  funds  in  long-term  obli- 
gations or  in  investments  which  are  short  term  in  form  or  name 
hut  which  either  by  contrad  or  force  of  circumstances  may  in 
the  aggregate  have  to  he  renewed  until  normal  conditions 
return. 

"The  Board  deems  it  its  duty  to  caution  the  member  banks 
that  it  does  not  regard  it  in  the  interest  of  the  country  at  this 
time  that  they  irlvesl  in  foreign  treasury  bills  of  this  character." 

It  appears  that  national  banks,  State  hanks,  trusl  companies, 
and  private  banking-houses  had  made  application  to  participate 
in  the  loan,  hut  (Ireat  Britain  and  France  withdrew  their  offer 
to  sell  the  treasury  bills  in  thi-  country,  hecause,  as  we  read  in  a 
statement  of  .1.  F.  Morgan  &  Co.'J  these  governments  "desire 
to  show  every  regard  i<>  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  govern- 
mental body  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  ex-officio  members."  The 
explanat  ion  continues: 

"  We  may  add  t  hat  I  lie  -ale  in  limited  amounts  of  t  hese  treasury 
hills,  payable  in  dollars  in  \ew  York,  had  never  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Allied  governments'  financial  plans,  but  had  for 
some  time  been  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a, 
credit  medium  that  would  accommodate  the  American  hanking 
demand  for  an  instrument  of  short  maturity  and  of  such  limited 
volume  that  the  governments  could  always  undertake  to  lay 
down  gold  in  New  York  sufficient   to  meet   maturing  bills. 

"It  was  believed  further  that  these  hills  would  have  furnished 
at    tic-  end  of  the  war  an  excellent    measure  of  protection   to  the 

American  financial  situation,  inasmuch  as  these  steadily  matur- 
ing obligations  of  the  foreign  governments  would  have  tended 
to  prevent   heavy  draft-  of  gold  from  this  market." 

• 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  asserts  thai  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  "fired  the  firsl  gun  in  what  may  be  a  trade-war  of 
the  first,  magnitude."  and   it   adds: 

"  It  ha-  committed  a  deliberately  unfriendly  act,  so  far  as  our 

international    relations   are   concerned.    1,;,    impugning   the   credit 

of  Powers  friendly  to  us,  even  if  engaged  in  war.  It  has  even 
tak<  a  :<  3tep  in  tin-  direction  of  involving  us  upon  the  side  of  the 
European  conflict  condemned  bj  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  cit izenship." 


But  that  not  all  observers  are  of  the  same  mind  i.s  evident 
from  the  dispatch  of  a  London  financial  correspondent  of  tin 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  informs  us  that  from  the  moment 
the  treasury-bill  plan  was  reported,  many  of  the  clearest-sighted 
hankers  there  opposed  the  project.  The  feeling  was  that  it 
was  "altogether  better  to  rely  on  getting  our  loans  into  the 
public's  hands,  thereby  avoiding  the  hazards  alike  of  inflation,  of 
money  stringency,  or  of  spasms  in  Wall  Street."      He  adds: 

"  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  is  equally  strong  that  the  manner  of 
<the  Reserve  Board's  action  was  unfortunate;  especially  coming 
at  the  moment  when  your  ablest  hankers  were  endeavoring 
to  erect  the  machinery  for  making  America  permanently  a  great 
world  money-center." 

In  accord  with  the  report  of  this  correspondent  is  the  opinion 
of  the  London  Standard,  which  is  pleased  to  hear  of  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  considers  it  a  pity  that  the 
adviser-  of  the  respective  governments  should  have  suggested 
the  raising  of  credit  in  the  United  Slates  by  "such  undesirable 
means."  In  this  country  a  stout  defender  of  the  Reserve  Board 
is  the  financial  experl  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  considers 
that  its  pronouncement  has  been  "unfortunately  misconstrued." 
Assertions  are  made  that  the  Board  has  partly  closed  the  door 
fo  foreign  borrowers,  but  the  truth  is  it  is  "only  frying  to  keep 
thi'  door  on  its  hinges."  A  government  treasury  hill,  he  tells  us, 
is  "a  piece  of  unsecured  I.  0.  U.  paper  that  becomes  due  or 
payable  at  the  end  of  sixty  or  ninety  days."  It  is  offered  for 
discount  at  the  bank  like  a  merchandise  note,  but  the  difference 
is  that  the  merchandise  note  can  be  taken  to  the  nearest  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  when  a  commercial  hank  is  in  need  of  money  and 
there  be  converted  into  currency. 

That  is  the  object  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  "to  take 
liquid  assets  off  the  hands  of  a  commercial  hank  and  give  cur- 
rency in  exchange."  But  treasury  hills  of  foreign  governments 
are  not  "self-liquidating,"  and  can  he  paid  off  only  with  the 
proceeds  of  new-  hills  sold  for  thai  purpose,  or  with  the  proceeds 
of  additional  loans,  and  therefore  treasury  bills  are  "not  the 
kind  of  stuff  in  which  banking  resources  may  he  said  to  be 
liquid."  That  is  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said,  we 
are  told,  and  if  one  seeks  the  implication,  it  is  this,  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  purchases  of  merchandise  in  this  country  by 
Europe  had  heifer  be  financed  with  short-term  loans  as  before, 
because  "a  loan  is  an  investment  and  must  be  so  treated." 

The  Boston  Journal  notes  that  it  is  ob\  ions  that  foreign  buying 
in  American  markets  must  diminish  if  foreign 'credit  here  dimin- 
ishes, but  "better  a  moderate  decline  in  trade  than  an  immoder- 
ate  reduction    in    this   country's   liquid    capital,"   and    the  New 
York  American  praises  the  Reserve  Board  for  doing  the  country 
a  very  greal    service  in   issuing  the   warning  to   the   hanks,  for 
these  treasury  notes  are   "unsecured,"   and   are  subject    to   tin 
"hazard    of    defeat    in    war,    of    national    bankruptcy    through 
prolongation  of  war,  and  of  repudiation  in  case  of  social  revolu- 
tion after  war."      As  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  sees  it,  the 
Reserve   Board's  warning  means  that    America   "will   no  longer 
finance  a  losing  war  to  its  own   undoing,"  and  this  daily  adds 
that  "while  a  portion  of  the  American   people  may   have  beei 
fooled  by  the  British  censorship,  apparently  their  Reserve  Boarc 
was  not."     But  it  is  the  verdicl  of  other  journals  like  the  BostO) 
Transcript  that  the   admonition  of   the   Reserve  Board  is  merel; 
"a  plain  business  reminder  that   American   hanks,  as  well  as  tli 
general  public,  must,  consider  American  safely  and  the  America 
husiness  future  lir-l   of  all."  and  it  adds: 

"We  may  rejoice  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  prov  in 
itself  vigilant  and  prudent.  lis  warning  at  Ihis  lime  vv 
increase  the  public  sense  of  security,  for  ii  proves  that  we  lisu 
an  agency  of  public  control  which  is  above  international  and  a 
other  politics,  entirely  independent  of  cliques  and  in  teres 
that  may  exist  in  the  financial  world,  and  capable  of  doing  ll 
righl    I  hing  al    I  he   riglll    I  ime." 
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LLOYD-GEORGE   TO   THE   RESCUE 

A  GREATER  VICTORY  for  the  German  Government 
than  the  taking  of  Bucharest  is  the  crisis  in  the  British 
Cabinet,  by  which  Premier  Asquith  was  forced  to 
resign  and  War  Minister  David  Lloyd-George  was  appointed 
as  his  successor,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  while  other 
journals  call  it  a  confession  of  incompetency  in  war-policies, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  France,  with  accompanying  rumors  of  changes  in 
the    French    command. 


A    German    might    be 
skeptical      about      the 
actual  value  of  the  oper- 
ations in  Roumania,  re- 
marks  The   World,  but 
he  can  not  be  skeptical 
about  a  British  Cabinet 
crisis  resulting  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  way 
things  are  going  in  the 
war.      Yet    it    wonders 
how  much  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction is  grounded 
in  the  blunders  of  the 
Government    and    how 
much  in  the  ignorance 
of   the   nature  of  war. 
For,  The  World  goes  on 
to  say,  in  all  the  criti- 
cism   of    the    Asquith 
Government  there    has 
been    no    unanimity  of 
opinion   as   to   what  it 
ought  to  have  done  or 
how  it  could  have  bet- 
ter   mobilized    the    re- 
sources of   the  Empire 
for  better  effect  on  the 
Eastern    and    Western 
fronts.      Nothing   is   so 
<asy  in  time  of  war  as 
criticism,  and  this  daily 
utters    the    admonition 
that  the  British  people 
will    discover    that    the 
oftener      they      change 
their     Government     in 
this    war,  the    more    it 
remains  the  same  thing 
and  the  more  aid  and 
comfort    they    give    to 
their  "highly  resource- 
ful enemy."       Further- 
more,    The    World    be- 
lieves   that    Mr.    Lloyd-Georgo    has    been    lending    "his    great 
powers  and  repute  as  a  Liberal  to  the  partizan  purposes  of  a 
Tory  cabal  which  will  next  turn  upon  him  if  he  does  not  change 
his  coat  altogether." 

The  break  is  plainly  due  to  a  difference  between  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com  mere, 
notes  in  reviewing  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  difference  is 
not  a  personal  one  so  much  as  one  of  temperament  and  of 
methods.  We  are  reminded  incidentally  that  the  English 
Cabinet  is  a  combination  body  of  more  than  twenty  members. 
whose  immediate  contact  with  Parliament  anil  the  King  is 
through  its  chief  member,  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  been  disposed  to  consult  and  deliberate  to  secure  harmony, 
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whereas  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  for  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
It  is  recalled  that  as  head  of  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  met  with  so  much  obstruction  and  delay  that  he  even- 
tually sought  to  have  the  conduct  of  the  war  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  board,  within  the  main  body  of  the  Cabinet,  madi 
up  from  its  members,  but  not  dependent  upon  its  deliberating 
action.  Apparently,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  goes  on  to  say, 
he  desired  to  be  the  head  of  this  war-council  and  not  to  have  the 
Prime  Minister  connected  with  it.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
resisted,   the  War  Minister  offered  his  resignation.      This   led 

Mr.  Asquith  to  yield 
"not  to  the  War  Minis- 
ter, but  to  the  King,  wit  h 
a  view  to  retiring  arid 
permitting  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet." 
In  the  view  of  the 
New  York  Commercial 
the  failure  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  to  save 
Roumania  is  the  cause 
of  the  Cabinet  cri-i-. 
and  it  notes  that  with 
the  news  from  London 
comes  a  rumor  from 
Paris  that  Joffrej  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the 
Western  Allied  foi 
may  be  supplanted.  We 
are  further  told,  too, 
that  Lloyd-George  fav- 
ors a  more  vigorous 
war  in  the  East,  where 
the  Teutonic  Alliance  i- 
winning  more  and  more 
territory  in  a  region 
which  is  the  goal  of  the 
German  Emperor's  am- 
bition. Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  Germany 
"can  afford  to  abandon 
all  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions if  she  can  i  \- 
pand  in  the  Near  East 
and  lie  across  England's 
road  to  India  and 
Russia's  path  through 
the  Dardanelles  to  the 
open  sea." 

The  shake-up  that 
has  placid  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  remarks  the 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Tel- 
egraph, will  "hearten 
the  nation  at  an  hour  which  is  far  from  the  brightest  in  its 
history,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  also  his  admirer,  contrasts 
his  place  in  the  public  eye  to-day  with  that  six  years  ago.  when 
he  was  "revolutionizing  theories  of  taxation  and  reducing  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  position  of  an  innocuous  debating-cluh." 
Then  no  man  in  the  Kingdom  was  so  bitterly  assailed,  says  . 
Eagle,  and  the  common  feeling  was  exprest  in  the  old  story  of 
the  hero  who  jumped  into  the  Thames  near  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  rescue  a  drowning  man.  and  subsequently  assured  an 
admiring  crowd  that  "it  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all."  adding. 
"I  heard  him  cry  for  help,  went  in  after  him.  found  him  float- 
ing on  his  face,  turned  him  over  to  make  sure  he  wasn't  Lloyd- 
George,  and  then  towed  him  ashore!" 


FIGHTING    FACE.- 
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WHAT   MEXICO   DID   FOR   THE   MILITIA 
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^VERY  DAY  DRIVES  A  NAIL  into  the  coffin  of 
the  Hay  Federalized  Guard  plan,"  exclaims  one  of 
the  adverse  critics  of  [the  National  Defense  Act, 
which  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to  call  out  the  National 
(iuard  of  sundry  States  to  do  police  duty  along  the  Mexican 
border.  And  not  a  few  observers  contend  that  the  harm  done 
to  the  Guard  by  this  experience  fixes  universal  compulsory 
military  service  as  the  only  solution  left  for  our  defense  prob- 
lem. But  the  chief  deduction  drawn  from  the  Guard's  enforced 
service  in  "time  of  peace"  is  that  these  State  organizations  will 
be  extinct  within  a  few  years  unless  the  Hay  Defense  Law  is 
changed.  The  Seventh  Regiment  Gazette  (New  York),  official 
organ  of  that  body,  says  that  "almost  without  exception  every 
man  in  the  Guard  to-day,  when  his  period  of  enlistment  is  up. 
is  through  for  all  time,"  and  that  this  is  'true  in  all  classes  of 
organizations  and  in  all  States."  If  it  should  not  be  somehow 
provided,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Guard  can  not 
be  summoned  into  active  service  "for  a  period  longer  than 
sixty  days,  unless  a  state  of  war  exists,  the  National  Guard  is 
doomed."  From  the  regular  Army  point  of  view  we  have 
confirmation  of  this  prediction  by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
which  further  observes: 

'"  When  the  National  Guard  lobby  was  at  work  in  Washington, 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  its  spokesmen  declared  in  season 
and  out  of  season  not  only  that  the  National  Guard  was  fit  for 
service,  but  that  its  privates  wanted  to  be  considered  'real 
soldiers.'  It  would  take  a  long  and  thorough  'survey'  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  to  find  many  who  were  of 
I  hat  mind  now.  They  have  done  their  work  well  under  Lhe  oir- 
cumstances  and  deserve  all  praise  for  their  long  months  of 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  business  advancement.  But 
I  hey  can  not  help  resenting  the  unfairness  of  the  burden  put 
upon  them.  And  yet,  we  arc  informed,  practically' every  member 
of  the  Guard  who  was  mobilized  is  now  a  profound  believer 
in  the  principle  of  universal  military  training  and  service.  This 
is  high  praise  for  the  open-mindedness  of  the  men,  sick  as  they 
arc  of  Federal  service  and  repugnant  as  is  the  present  idea  of 
any  more  work  'in  the  trenches.' " 

Tliia  authority  points  out  that,  "except  for  a  few  officers  w  ho 
have  profited  in  a  material  way  by  the  mobilization,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Guard  realizes  that  he  can  not  be  a  regular  and  a 
ci\  ilian  at  the  same  time."  Then  with  reference  to  a  very  real 
side  of  the  Guard's  service  at  the  border  we  read  that — 

Employers  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mobilization  period, 
w  ere  ready  and  willing  not  only  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  men 
who  went  'to  the  front,'  but  to  promise  to  keep  their  positions 
open  for  them,  have  had  to  change  their  point  of  view  in  many 
cases.  Fellow  employees  who  were  willing  to  help  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  Guardsmen  who  were  mobilized  found  this  was  not 
always  practical.  And  family  life  was  made  difficult,  not  to  say 
tragic  in  some  instances,  b:/  the  absence  of  the  wage-earner." 

The  National  Guard's  experience  at  the  border,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  give  headway  to  the  cause  of  universal 
military  training,  and  as  a  symptom  of  the  Guard's  condition  in 
Illinois  it  notes  that — 


"All  members  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  the  oath 
which  would  bring  them  within  the  Federalized  organization 
and  make  them  subject  to  call  for  six  years,  three  with  the 
colors,  three  in  the  reserve. 

"Up  to  November  30,  which  was  the  last  day  for  decision 
until  the  War  Department  orde  extending  the  time,  the  following 
was  the  response  in  these  three  reg  ments : 

First  Infantry 50  officers,  176  men. 

Second  Infantry 49  officers,  :$22  men. 

Eighth  Infantry .Y.l  officers,  341  men. 

"The  total  enrolment  was  between  2,500  and  3,000. 
"This  is  worse  than  a  campaign  in  Flanders,' and  the  result  is 
by  no  means  peculiar.' 

How  the  matter  looks  to  a  Guardsman  is  set  forth  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  by  Capt.  Rupert  Hughes,  who  recently  resigned  from 
the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  New  York,  after  service  at  the 
border.  Some  personal  histories  gathered  by  him  are  quoted 
in  the  latter  pages  of  this  issue,  but  the  crux  of  the  problem 
he  gives  as  follows: 

"The  Guard  would  have  made  no  protest  if  if  had  found  a 
hostile  army  at  the  border,  and  had  lost  a  high  percentage  by 
death,  wounds,  and  disease.  Finding  the  border  sound  asleep, 
the  Guard  is  only  human  in  resenting  the  call  and  the  compulsion 
to  stay.  Its  health  has  been  excellent  and  it  has  learned  some- 
thing, but  it  is  bitterly  unhappy,  and  almost  completely  cured 
of  all  desire  to  belong  any  longer. 

"It  is  not  hard  to  keep  the  Guard  together  down  there,  but 
it  is  going  to  be  a  serious  problem  once  it  gets  back  to  its  armo- 
ries. To  keep  it  together  and  recruit  it  as  far  as  it  was  recruited 
was  always  hard.  Now  it  has  had  its  bellyful  of  the  service. 
and  will  ask  to  be  excused  for  several  years.  It  feels  that  its 
members  have  paid  their  taxes  far  in  advance,  and  it  is  the  turn 
of  somebody  else  to  pay  with  time  and  toil. 

"Of  course,  if  actual  war  broke  out,  patriotism  would  kindle 
the  old  fervor  anew,  but  nothing  short  of  actual  war  will  restore 
that  interest.  And  what  we  want  now  is  an  immense  and  well- 
organized  peace-reserve  which  can  be  called  on  in  an  emergency." 

The  fear  that  the  National  Guard  may  disintegrate  as  a 
result  of  its  border  experience  is  not  shared  in  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant-General  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  New  York  Herald 
correspondent  in  that  city.  He  quotes  a  prominent  militia 
official  as  saying  that  there  was  more  sensational  talk  of  a  general 
break-up  after  the  Spanish  War  in  1898  than  there  is  now.  And 
even  when  men  resigned  because  of  their  experiences  new  men 
were  recruited  without  any  trouble.  The  unofficial  reply  to  the 
above-mentioned  article  in  The  Seventh  Regiment  Gazette,  ac- 
cording to  this  informant,  is  that  the  sentiment  in  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  New  York,  is  not  representative  of  the  feeling  through- 
out the  State  organizations.  Of  striking  interest,  as  suggestive 
of  the  Administration's  attitude,  is  the  report  of  a  New  York 
Herald  correspondent  in  Washington  who  says  that  "an  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  National  Guard  as  a  chief  factor  in  the 
scheme  of  national  defense"  is  indicated  in  the  annual  report,  of 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  who  observes  of  the  border 
mobilization  that — 

"Many  valuable  lessons  will  bo  learned  from  tho  mobilization 
experience,  which,  the  Department  hopes,  can  be  applied  to  the 
further  organization  of  the  National  Guard." 
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Local  option,  more  than  l  i 

50  per  cent  without  saloons.  |  1  State  prohibition. 


LIQUOR   PRESS   ON  THE  DRY   VICTORIES 

DKSPITE  THE  ASSERTION  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing  with  the  spread  of  State-wide  prohibition,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  liquor  journals  fails  to  reveal  any  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  trade  to  welcome  the  prohibitionists  as  allies. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  Midas  Criterion  (Chicago),  the  chief 
organ  of  the  distillers,  calling  upon  the  "gentlemen  of  the 
liquor  trade"  to  "get  together  and  fight  as  one"  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  their  business  perish  in  "the  great  American  desert 
of  prohibition."  And  this  cry  for  organization  to  avert  im- 
pending disaster  is  echoed  in  such  other  representative  organs 
as  BonforCs  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (New  York),  The  North 
American  Wine  and  Spirit 
Journal  (Boston),  Progress 
(Milwaukee),  The  Western 
Brewer  (Chicago),  and  The 
Brewers'  Journal  (New 
York).  The  Antisaloon 
League,  remarks  The  West- 
ern Brewer,  is  "an  ex- 
tremely efficient  organ- 
ization that  works  all  the 
time,"  and  "to  combat 
it  successfully  we  must  be 
equally  well  or  better 
organized."  If  the  trade 
is  to  escape  calamity,  says 
The  Brewers'  Journal,  it 
must  throw  itself  zealous- 
ly into  a  "campaign  of 
education,  enlightenment,  WET,  DRY,  AND 

and  organization."    "Is  it 

not  time  for  the  trade  in  all  its  branches  to  form  a  board  of 
strategy  and  form  a  policy  of  unity  of  action'.'"  asks  BonforCs 
Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  which  adds:  "We  must  not  lose  any 
more  ground  or  we  shall  be  dangerously  near  national  prohibi- 
tion, and  that  means  I  he  destruction  of  our  vast  industry  in 
all  its  branches."  So  the  testimony  continues.  "It's  a  case 
of  brass  tacks  with  the  liquor  interests,'"  says  the  Milwaukee 
Progress,  which  warns  its  readers  that  "the  prohibitionists  and 
the  Antisaloon  League  are  working  night  and  day  to  bring 
Wisconsin  into  the  dry  mud  and  mire,"  and  it  believes  the  only 
way  to  keep  Wisconsin  wet  is  "for  every  retail  liquor-dealer  to 
join  the  association  of  saloon  men,  and  for  every  brewer  and 
every  wholesaler  to  join  his  respective  organization."  "The 
States  which  have  been  kept  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Anti- 
salooners  are  the  homes  of  solid  organizations,"  notes  The  North 
A  merican  Wine  and  Spirit  Journal,  which  declares  that  "lethargy 
and  lack  of  organization  are  sure  to  result  in  defeat." 

And  while  these  organs  of  the  trade  sound  the  slogan  of  organ- 
ization, the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Cleveland,  indorses  a  program  of  reform  which 
aims  to  back-fire  the  prohibition  movement  by  a  thorough 
house-cleaning.  This  program  includes  the  abolition  of  treating, 
removal  of  saloon  screens,  closer  supervision  of  licenses,  abandon- 
ment of  objectionable  newspaper  advertising,  elimination  of 
objectionable  saloons,  and  the  divorce  of  the  liquor  business 
from  immoral  resorts.  Col.  Gustav  Pabst,  president  of  the 
association,  advocates  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  saloons. 
and  August  A.  Busch,  president  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  submits  the  following  program  for 
checking  the  spread  of  prohibition  sentiment: 

"1.   A  strict  enforcement  by  State  authorities  of  all  excise  laws. 
"2.  The  establishment  throughout  the  country  of  the  German 

saloon  system,  which  permits  only  beers,  light  wines,  and  temper- 
ance drinks  to  be  sold  in  dram-shops. 


";i.  Cooperation    by   brewers   with    the   State  authoritie 
put  out  of  business  every  saloon-keeper  who  does  not  obey  tin- 
excise  laws. 

"4.  Abolition  of  treating  in  saloons,  to  discourage  drinking 
to  excess. 

"o.  Discontinuance  of  bars  in  saloons,  all  service  to  be  given 
at  tables,  at  which  customers  will  be  seated." 

But  to  tin-  Sariv  Francisco  Wholesalers'  &  Retailers'  Review, 
organization  and  the  reform  of  the  saloon  seem  alike  futile,  or 
worse.  "If  all  the  liquor  industries  of  this  country  were  con- 
solidated under  one  central  control  for  campaign  purpo-< --. 
we'd  be  voted  out  of  busines>  instantly,"  says  this  journal, 
which  adds:  "So  would  any  other  business  in  similar  circum- 
stances." As  to  reforming  the  saloon,  "that  does  not  even 
cause  the  onward  march  of  prohibition  to  hesitate."     The  entire 

abolition  of  the  saloon,  it 
points  out,  did  not  save 
Oregon  from  a  "bone- 
dry"  amendment  which 
forbids  the  citizen  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  in 
his  own  house.  Of  the 
>ituation  in  California. 
where  a  "dry"  amend- 
ment was  defeat*  1  on 
November  7,  but  by  a 
narrower  margin  than  in  a 
preceding  contest,  it  says: 


Wet  States. 


DAMP"    STATES. 


"The  work  done  in 
('alifornia  by  the  v 
was  as  good  and  possibly 
better  than  any  accom- 
plished in  any  previous 
wet  campaigns.  Yet  the 
vote  shows  the  regu- 
lation growth  in  dry 
strength.  This  growth  was  apparently  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  campaign  of  the  wets.  Similar  progress  will  result  in 
California  going  dry  in  two  years  from  now.  So  it'  ( 'alifornia 
is  to  be  sa\ed  from  the  blight  caused  by  prohibition,  something 
will  have  to  be  done  which  is  entirely  and  radically  different 
from  anything  which  has  ever  been  done  before." 

And  here  is  the  situation  in  the  country  at  large,  as  summed 
up  by  Mida's  Criterion: 

"Only  eleven  more  States  need  adopt  prohibition  to  give  the 
required  two-thirds  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  ami  then  —  curtain  .' 

"But  in  the  wet  States  there  are  many  dry  communities! 

"True,  with  most  oi  the  great  cities  on  our  side,  we  still  have  a 
tremendous  population  with  us — but  let  us  not  sink  into  any 
smug  content,  because  we  mighl  have  a  tearful  shock  some 
brighl  morning! 

''Boston,  New  York,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia.  Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore.  Washington  City,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Chicago,  New  Orleans.  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul.  Milwaukee.  Jersey  City. 
Newark,  Camden,  San  Prancisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  few  others 
arc  with  us — and  their  total  population  is  tremendous. 

"Hut  (he  outlying  communities  in   tins,    Stal<  -  .'<   in 

many  instances  to  put  tin    s  themselves  dry! 

"Don't  overlook  that  serious  fact. 

"Detroit,  Denver.  Portland,  Spokane.  Seattle!  They  have 
been  taken  from  us.  So  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  possible 
to  capture  the  larger  cities  by  capturing  the  States! 

"If  we  an-  going  to  stay  in  business,  it  will  be  by  the  force 
of  our  united  efforts,  and  in  no  other  way. 

"The  public  shows  no  changt  in  heart.  There  is  y,o  indication 
that  the  Prohibition  forces  are  weakening  any.  The\  are 
ng  strongt  r,  and  the  recent  election  must  be  our  battle-* 

"It  is  now  up  to  us.  and  up  to  nobody  else.  Unless  we  carry 
our  message  all  over  this  great  land,  there  will  be  one  unbroken 
stretch  of  hot  sand  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio  Grande!" 

The  liquor  industry  of  the  United  Stales,  says  BonforCs 
Wine  and  Spirit   Circular,   "is  facing  a   crisis  which   may   not 
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prove  fatal  if  the  proper  remedies  are  applied  without  delay." 
But  — 

"The  time  has  arrived  when  it  should  realize  that  an  evolu- 
tion is  taking  place,  that  changes  in  our  business  are  inevitable, 
and  that  unless  we  can  offer  suggestions  that  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  timo 
preserve  the  licensed  regulatory  system,  and  the  vast  proper- 
ties belonging  to  the  trade,  and  the  great  revenues  that  accrue 
from  the  business,  the  people  will  vote  for  what  is  called  pro- 
hibition, knowing  full  well  when  they  do  so  that  such  laws  will 
not  prohibit,  and  that  such  laws  are  frightfully  destructive,  but 
realizing  that  such  laws  will  get  rid  of  certain  things  that  the 
people  do  not  desire." 

In  The  Brewers'  Journal  we  find  the  prohibition  movement 
thus  arraigned: 

"To  destroy,  overnight,  without  compensation,  economic 
rallies  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars;  to  deprive  thousands 
of  children  of  the  inheritance  of  their  father's  property,  ac- 
cumulated through  a  lifetime  of  honest  and  legal  industry  and 
commerce;  to  throw  into  the  street  the  families  of  thousands  of 
workmen  by  depriving  them  of  their  employment,  is  as  bar- 
barous as  the  destruction  of  cathedrals  with  42-centimeter 
jjuns,  the  killing  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  who  dare 
to  defend  their  homes  against  ruthless  invaders. 

"'But  this  is  what  is  being  done  in  the  United  States — at  the 


behest   and    the   fanatic   appeals    of   hypocritical    theologians, 
unscrupulous  agitators,  and  jobless  politicians,  to-day. 

"Can  the  United  States  endure  as  a  republic  if  such  things' 
are  possible?" 

Some  consolation  is  found  by  the  liquor  press  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  States  that  have  "gone  dry"  have  been  known  lo 
vote  themselves  wet  again.  "Texas  and.  Ohio  were  once  out  of 
our  ranks,"  remarks  Mida's  Criterion,  "but  we  fought — and 
our  fight  in  a  dry  State  is  sometimes  much  more  important  than 
our  battles  to  keep  a  State  from  hoisting  the  desert  signal." 
"If  we  are  right,  and  we  aro  confident  that  we  are,  the  history 
of  sixty  years  ago  will  be  repeated,"  says  The  Liberal  Advocate 
(Columbus),  which  reminds  us  that  at  that  time  thirteen  prohi- 
bition States  repudiated  prohibition.  And  Mr.  Joseph  Debar, 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
of  America,  says : 

"If  history  repeats  itself,  the  reaction  against  sumptuary 
legislation  is  about  due,  and  every  indication  points  to  the  fact 
that  States  now  'dry'  in  name  will  repudiate  present  laws  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  that  so  many  States  repudiated  prohi- 
bition back  in  the  '50's.  Many  of  these  States  are  suffering  not 
alone  from  the  loss  of  revenue  formerly  derived  from  license,  but 
from  a  general  contempt  for  all  laws  that  seems  to  invariably 
follow  in  the  wake  of  'dry'  legislation." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Villa  is  married  but  apparently  not  yot  settled  down. —  Washington 
Herald. 

The  peace-advocates  are  giving  the  belligerent  governments  no  peace. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  the  greatest  of  all  wars  ends  in  a  draw  it  will  not  long  hold  its  place 
as  i  lie  greatest  of  all  wars. — New  York  Sun. 

That  cargo  of  codfish  that  got  all  swelled  up  must  have  been  reading 
the  produce-market  report. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  only  signs  of  peace  are  the  indications  that  each  side  is  willing  to 
stop  fighting  if  the  other  will  ask  for  terms. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Now  that  German;  lias  wrested  control  of  the  seas  from  Great  Britain, 
why  doesn't  Tarnowski  apply  for  permission  to  Berlin? — Boston  Transcript. 

Yotr  must  admit  that  if  the  Teutons  are  on  their  last  legs,  as  some 
people  claim,  they  still  manage  to  kick  up  a  good  deal  of  trouble. — Atlanta 
Journal. 

And  if  Mr.  Tarnowski  plans  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Dumba  he 
might. as  well  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  while  he  is  about  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  Hi  ^sian  food  expert  in  this  country  for  the  Allies  says  the  American 
farmer  is  getting  too  much  for  his  wheat.     Very  well,  whose  fault  is  it  ' 
imlianapolis  Star. 

Tin  stipulation  that  the  American  troops  will  be  withdrawn  in  forty 
clays  if  the  conditions  are  satisfactory  seems  to  point  to  a  long  sojourn  in 
Mexico. — Chicago  Herald. 

sii  \ki\g  of  the  antique  eggs  that  investigators  are  discovering  in 
storage  these  days,  a  friend  reports  that  he  even  found  "The  Lays  of 
Ancient    Home"  in  a  second-hand  establishment. — Chicago  Herald. 


The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  America's  best  liquid  asset. — Grand  Rapids  News. 

What  will  happen  when  the  hens  tako  up  egg  control? — New  York  Sun. 

Montana  voters  believed  a  woman's  place  was  in  the  House. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Notice  that  nobody  is  trying  to  explain  the  sudden  sharp  advance  in 
salaries. — Sa  vannah  N(  i  ws . 

K\  i.kv  time  the  Allies  get  another  ally  they  hold  a  jubilee — as  long  as 
i  he  ally  lasts. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  a  dubious  sort  of  satisfaction  an  American  gets  out  of  seeing  ilie 
American  flag  go  down  flying. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  trouble  about  making  a  food  boycott  effective  is  that  everybody 
nourishes  a  secret  purpose  to  let  everybody  else  do  it.— Boston  Transcript. 

Maybe  Great  Britain,  remembering  Dtunba,  thinks  that  Count  Tar- 
nowski hasn't  got  any  safe  conduct  to  bo  guaranteed. — Boston  Transcript. 

Boston  is  predicting  thirty-dollar  shoes.  It  will  be  idle  to  talk  about 
skirts  being  lengthened  while  the  women  are  wearing  such  shoes. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

"Pabst  Talks  Temperance." — Head-lino.  As  the  late  Confederate 
G eneral  Forrest  said :  "Come  on,  boys,  if  we  can't  lick  'em  we'll  jine 'em." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Bucharest  has  been  called  the  little  Paris,  and  seems  to  be  living  up 
to  its  reputation  as  the  objective  of  the  German  tourists  who  were  unable 
to  get  to  the  other  Paris. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Patrick  Quinlan,  the  recently  released  agitator,  told  a  Carnegie  Hall 
audience  that  the  diet  in  the  Trenton  Penitentiary  drives  men  insane. 
Wait  till  he  sees  his  grocer  hill  for  I  he  llrsl  week  following  his  release. — 
\-u    York  Evening  Sun. 


It  ST  ANOTHKK    LITTLE    KKLl/iW, 


Bradley  hi  the  Chicago  Uuilu  News. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


SHELLING    A   TRENCH  ON  THE   SOMME    FRONT. 
This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  French  trenches  and  shows  the  shells  bursting  over  the  German  trenches,  less  than  one  hundred  yards  distant. 


THE    ALLIES   GREET   THE   PRESIDENT 


A  CHANGE  OF  HEART  seems  to  have  come  over  the 
Allied  press  with  the  reelection  of  President  Wilson, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  Entente  organs  express 
satisfaction  that  he  is  firmly  seated  in  the  Presidential  chair 
for  another  four  years.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  wriggle  out  of  the  position  of  antagonism  they  had  previously 
assumed  toward  our  National 
Executive  over  his  conduct  of  the 
submarine  controversy,  but  they 
base  their  new  optimism  on  the 
idea  that  the  impossibility  of  a 
I  hird  term  will  allow  President 
Wilson  to  conduct  his  foreign 
policy  with  a  much  firmer  hand. 
1  Fowover  this  may  be,  one  organ 
of  great  traditions,  the  London 
Truth,  warns  its  readers  that  the 
Allies  may  not  find  (his  altogether 
to  their  liking.  Truth  indulges  in 
some  very  plain  and  sensible 
speaking  regarding  England's  at  1  i- 
tude  to  our  President,  and  says: 

"The  reelection  of  Air.  Wilson 
is  a  disappointment  to  the  many 
people  in  this  country  who  have 
been  expecting  valuable  results  to 
this  country  and  its  Allies  from 
his  ejectment  from  office.  On 
what  this  expectation  was  based 
it  is  difficult  to  see;  for  while  in 
the  fervor  of  electioneering  Mr. 
Hughes  has  stood  for  a  more 
strenuous  assertion  of  (lie  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates, 
he  has  never  revealed  any  desire 
to  lake  a  hand  in  the  European 
quarrel.  A  neutral  must,  be  a 
neutral,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  han- 
dling   of     international    questions 

has  shown  us  that  a  more  peremptorx  assertion  of  neutral  rights 
on  the  part  of  the  United  states  would  not  necessarily  have 
been  to  our  advantage. 

"It-  has  been  the  fashion  here  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Wilson  for  his 
patience  with  Germany,  but  the  best  testimonial  to  tin-  "cor- 
reotitude'  of  his  policy  is  that  his  downfall  was  hoped  for  more 
frankh   and  rudely  in  Germany  than  here.      This  ought  to  teach 

our  people  to  jmlgx-  him  more  justly,  especially  when  thej 
that  the  larger  half  of  his  own  countrymen  approve  of  his  policy. 
Of  course,  the  American  voters  have  not  been  exclusively  moved 
by  international  questions,  but  they  would  have  been  had 
thero  been  any  violent  antagonism  on  the  subject  of  American 
neutrality. 

"The  loug  aud  the  short  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Wilson,  having  been 


originally  elected  by  a  minority,  has,  after  four  years  of  offk-e, 
converted  his  minority  into  a  majority.     That  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.     He  will  now  be  in  office — it  is  to  be  hoped — till 
the  war  comes  to  an  end,  and  we  had  better  make  the  b 
of  him." 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  Entente  papers  express  tho 

belief  in  a  sharper  foreign  policy 
extends  even  to  Russia,  where  wo 
find  the  Petrograd  Xovoyc  Vrcmya 
writing: 

"American      political      history 
shows    that    a    President    usually 
commits  himself  to  a  more  definite 
policy  during  his  second  Adminis- 
tration.      President     Wilson     will 
not  now  be  bound  by  considera- 
tions  of   political  prudence,  and 
will     show    greater     freedom     of 
action.     The  victorious  candidal' 
can  not  help  Beeing  that    half  the 
nation    require    from    him   not     bo 
much    pacifism   as  dignity.      FTc 
declared  a  year  ago  that  he  would 
not  permit    piracy,  but.  busy  with 
the  election,  he  has  not  had  tim< 
to  make  tjood  t his  pronounoem*  ni 
and    Germany    has    continued    to 
sink    ships  at    the  very  shon  - 
America.       Be    now    must     show 
that    his   declaration    is    no 
words." 

The  Birzheoiya  Vedomosti  sup- 
ports the  view  of  itv  neighbor 
on   tiie  banks  of    the   Neva    by 

remarking: 

"The  American  nation  indorses 

President       Wilson's       policy       of 

'peace.'  It  has  voted  for  a  Presi- 
dent who  exerted  all  his  em 
to  proven!  the  country  from  going 
to  war.  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  maintain  national 
dignity.  But  recent  German  submarine-attacks  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  accomplish  both  of  these  aims.  The  moment 
will  come  when  America  will  be  so  full  of  gold  that  it  will  not 
need  to  pump  more  wealth  out  of  Europe.  Perhaps  b\  or 
before  this  time  President  Wilson's  role  of  pacifist  will  end." 

Paris  has  much  the  same  opinion,  tho  almost  all  the  papers 
deprecate  the  idea  of  our  joining  in  the  war  on  either  side;  thus, 
the  enormously  popular  Petit  Journal,  sa; 

"Evidently    an    immenso    majority    of    the    electorate    pro- 
nounced  against   war.  but.  apart   from    the  millions  of  vol 
who  approved   the  vigor  with  which  the  President   forced  the 


TllK   DICTATOR. 

— (g>  Kladderadatsdi  (Berlin] 
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Germans  to  cede  on  the  submarine-war  question,  other  millions 
voted  for  Hughes  because  he  demanded  an  even  firmer  defense 
of  American  rights.  The  Chief  Executive  is  obliged  to  take 
into  account  this  double  wish.  Just  as  Hughes  could  not  have 
ignored  the  verdict  against  war,  so  Wilson  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condemnation  of  a  line  of  policy  which  Roose- 
velt has  characterized  as  'backboneless.": 

Turning  to  London,  we  find  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  expressing  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  En- 
g'ish   press   when    he   writes   in 
The  Observer: 

"Mr.  Wilson  will  have  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  write 
his  name  much  larger  on  the  page 
of  history.  There  is  no  other 
wish  on  this  side  but  that  the 
American  people  under  his  rule 
may  advance  from  strength  to 
'strength.  For  our  part,  we  shall 
not  easily  abandon  the  hope  that 
1  he  United  States  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  may  fulfil  its  unavoid- 
able destiny  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  Powers  by  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  a  new  in- 
ternational order,  based  on  the 
inviolable  faith  of  treaties,  as 
may  go  far  to  save  mankind  on 
both  sides  of  more  than  one  ocean 
from  wider  wars,  and  to  save  all 
civilization  itself  from  the  return 
to  chaos." 

An  interesting  forecast  of  the 
results  of  President  Wilson's 
reelection  upon  our  domestic 
affairs  is  given  from  an  onlook- 
er's standpoint  in  the  London 
New  Statesman.     It  runs: 


ENGLAND   HAS   A  JOLT 

DISTINCTLY  PERTURBED  by  the  recent  German 
raid  into  the  English  Channel,  the  British  Government 
has  set  its  naval  house  in  order.  In  response  to  an 
insistent  demand  that  a  seaman  who  has  seen  active  service  in 
the  present  war  should  head  the  technical  side  of  the  Admiralty, 
Sir  John  Jellicoe,   the  "victor  of  Jutland,"  has  been  recalled 

from  the  North  Sea  and  .pro- 
moted to  be  First  Sea  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  a  position  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  "blue 
ribbon"  of  the  naval  service. 
The  C_annel  raid  actually  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  October 
21,  when — to  quote  the  London 
Saturday  Review: 

"Ten  destroyers  attempted  the 
raid,  which  resulted  in  the  sink- 
ing of  one  empty  transport,  the 
whole  of  her  crew  being  saved. 
We  also  lost  six  drift-net  boats 
and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Flirt,  while  the  Nubian,  a  de- 
stroyer of  the  same  class,  was 
disabled  by  a  torpedo,  and 
grounded  in  bad  weather,  but 
is  likely  to  be  salved.  Two 
enemy  destroyers  were  at  first 
announced  to  have  been  sunk  by 
our  fire,  but  Mr.  Balfour  cor- 
rected this  statement  when  he 
declared  that  he  had  'ground  for 
thinking'  that  two  destroyers 
'struck  mines,  and  probably 
sank.' " 


"Behold,  O  World,  how  do  I 
look?" 


"In  domestic  affairs  the  Presi- 
dent has  suffered  a  check  so 
important  that  the  legislature  of 
Lis  second  term  must  of  necessity 
be  widely  different  from  that  of  his  first.  Radical  measures 
arc  impossible  in  a  balanced  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Republicans  will  act  in  the  expectation  that  the  next  Con- 
gressional elections,  two  years  hence,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  them  the  control  of  the  Chamber.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Wilson's  day  as  the  initiator  of  social  and  economic  legislation 
is  over,  it  is  clear  that  his  opponents  have  no  power  to  go  back 
upon  his  achievement  or  to  carry  party  projects  of  their  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  genuinely  national  measures  as  are  embodied 
in  the  preparedness  bills  should  go  forward  with  accelerated 
speed.  The  Republicans  can  not  conceivably  hamper  the 
Administration  in  regard  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  view  of  their 
incessant  labors  to  prove  that  what  the  country  needs  is  much 
more  preparedness  than  the  expiring  Democratic  Congress  could 
be  induced  to  vote  for.  In  a  word,  while  Mr.  Wilson  will  do 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  social  finance,  child  labor,  or  tho 
standard  working-day,  he  should  be  more  of  a  national  Presi- 
dent than  he  was  with  a  strong  party  majority  at  his  back." 


THE   RULER  OF  THE   SEA. 

"Like  this,  Britannia." 
— ©  iMStigc  Blatter  (Berlin). 


THAT  UNLUCKY  NAME— The  name  of  Hughes  seems  to  be 
unlucky  to  its  possessors  during  the  year  1916,  says  The  West- 
minster Gazelle,  which  continues: 

"A  philosopher  meditating  on  the  mutability  of  human  for- 
tunes might  well  take  for  his  text  the  sad  story  of  the  Hugheses. 
A  month  ago  Hughes  was  a  name  which  inspired  a  number  of 
quite  worthy  people  with  something  like  frenzy.  Now,  how 
different  is  the  view!  The  Premier  of  Australia  lias  slaked  Ins 
reputation  on  a  vote,  and  has  been  beaten.  Judge  Hughes 
in  the  States  lias  failed  of  his  high  ambition.  And  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  in  Canada  has  been  -horn  of  his  power,  and  is  avenging 
himself  by  in  temperate  attacks  on  the  Home  Government.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  people  seek  again  to  conjure  with  this 
particular  name." 


This  raid  gave  a  serious  jar  to 
the  quiet  confidence  the  British 
feel  in  the  ability  of  their  fleet 
to  defend  them  from  just  this 
sort  of  attack.  This  jolt  de- 
veloped into  serious  disquiet  when  later  it  became  evident  that 
the  Government  was  attempting  to  "hush  up"  the  affair  as 
far  as  possible.  This  led  to  an  outcry  against  that  philosopher- 
statesman,  Arthur  Balfour,  and  a  vigorous  demand  for  his 
dismissal  as  civil  head  of  the  Navy.  A  typical  example  of 
the  plain  speaking  evoked  by  any  danger  to  the  Navy  is  found 
in  the  usually  mild  London  Nation,  which  thus  voices  its  wrath: 

"If  the  House  of  Commons  coidd  have  gone  to  an  open  vote 
on  Wednesday  on  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  of  the  Navy, 
it  would  have  decreed  his  dismissal  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one. 
The  Channel-raid,  and  the  untruthful  and  evasive  account  of  it, 
were  responsible  for  this  profound  resentment.  No  incident 
of  the  war  could  be  more  wounding  to  the  national  pride;  even 
tho  others  may  have  been  judged  to  touch  more  intimately  the 
issues  of  the  war  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Power  on  which  they 
hang.  But  there  are  graver  considerations  than  those  of  injured 
pride.  Now  that  the  long-hidden  results  of  the  second  German 
submarine  campaign  are  being  revealed,  the  country  asks 
why  the  Admiralty  have  failed  to  repeat  Lord  Fisher's  brilliant 
repulse  of  the  first.  Why,  indeed?  The  Navy  is  practically 
on  the  defensive,  and  yet  a  primary  purpose  of  defense  is  un- 
fulfilled. No  one  blames  the  sailors,  and  their  able  and  ac- 
complished Admiral-in-Chief.  They  are  magnificent.  But  did 
any  one,  knowing  Mr.  Balfour's  character,  intellect,  tempera- 
ment, methods  of  work,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  was  the 
man  to  play  the  part  of  director  to  a  machine  that  wants  above 
everything  else  a  prompt,  ingenious,  practical,  foretliinking 
intelligence?  What  he  knew  he  did  well  enough.  His  dis- 
patches have  been  excellent,,  his  diplomacy  adroit;  and  if  words 
could  sink  a  fleet,  there  would  not  be  a  German  cockboat  left 
afloat.  But  in  serious  times  Mr.  Balfour  should  never  have  gone 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  if  he  lias  a  true  sense  of  duty  to  his  country 
ho  will  at  once  givo  place  to  a  more  capable  figure." 

Despite   the  endeavors  of  tho   British  authorities   to   make 
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light  of  the  Channel-raid  we  can  see  from  the  German  papers 
that  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  success,  from  a  German 
standpoint.  The  German  papers  claim  that  "numerous  enemy 
patrol  -  steamers,  several  destroyers,  and  a  mail-boat"  were 
sunk,  and  this  claim  is  in  great  part  admitted  by  the  British, 
while  Mr.  Balfour  lias  been  unable  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ment that  two  German  destroyers  sank.  Commenting  on  bis 
hasty  assertion,  the  Kdlnische 
Zeiluny  remarks: 

"The  content  ion  of  l  lie  British 
that,  two  German  destroyers  were 
sunk  throws  their  other  claims 
into  the  proper  relief.  The  En- 
glish attempts  to  suppress  and 
deceive  will  entirely  fail  to  spoil 
<»ur  joy  and  pride  over  this  mag- 
nificent stroke.  One  can  under- 
stand British  remorse  .over  this 
unpunished  intrusion  of  German 
war-ships  immediately  before 
British  harbors  and  in  the  Chan- 
nel. One  realizes  the  necessity 
to  counteract  the  disquieting  dis- 
appearance of  vaunted  British 
sea-supremacy  by  minimizing  our 
successes.  But  all  this  only  in- 
creases the  satisfaction  of  the 
German  nation  over  the  latest 
gallant  cruise  of  our  bluejackets." 

Looking  back  toward  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  and  viewing 
it  in  the  light  of  this  Channel- 
raid — an  incursion  into  waters 
which  the  British  have  always 
considered  peculiarly  their  own 
— the  German  papers  see  proof 

of  England's  "departed  suprem- 
acy at  sea."  The  Berlin  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  writes: 


T 


SO   UNNEVTH  M 


NORWAY'S   DILEMMA 

HE  SYMPATHY  OF  NEUTRALS  in  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  ha.-  gone  out  to  Norway  during  the  long- 
drawn-out  negotiations  with  Germany  upon  the  sub- 
marine issue.  It  will  b<-  recalled  that  in  October  Norway 
prohibited    th<    submarines  of  any  of  the   belligerent    nations 

from  using  Norwegian  territorial 
waters.     Germany  ha-   regarded 

this  order  a-  directed  again-' 
her,  altho  -\i<-  ha-  accepted  a 
similar  order  by  Sweden  without 
protest.  As  a  result,  Norwegian 
shipping  is  being  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarines  while  the  mat- 
ter is  still  in  course  of  negotiation 
between  Christ iania  and  Berlin, 
tho  rumors  of  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  an-  in  the  air.  and 
'he'    Copenhagen     Pol  an- 

nounces thai  Norway  is  prepared 
to  modify  her  submarine  restric- 
tions in  return  for  a  more  gener- 
ous supply  of  coal  from  Germany  . 
However  that  may  be,  Norwi 
is  still  in  a  predicament  which 
ms  to  promise  her  an  unpleas- 
ant moment  whichever  way  sh« 
may  choose  to  escape  .  This  is  tin- 
trying  situation  in  which  Nor- 
way now  finds  herself  a-  stated 
by  one  of  the  prominent  Swiss 
papers,  the  Journal  <l>  < • 


GERMAN  Admiral  (to  Norwegian  mariner) — "Why  this  attitude? 
Because  we  sink  a  score  or  so  of  your  ships  you  refuse  our  I  "-boats 
the    friendly    shelter    of    your    harbors.    It    is    most     unkind    and 


"The  expression  'driven  off'  in  unneutral  " 
the  British  Admiralty's  commu- 
nique is  naturally  empty  words.  Such  a  'driving  off  as  the  En- 
glish pretend  to  have  accomplished  is  altogether  impossible  at  sea, 
as  naturally  every  Heel  which  comes  out,  even  the  smallest,  must 
return  to  its  base.  The  fact  remains  that  German  destroyer  fore,  - 
made  a  successful  sortie  in  a  sea  which  the  English  consider  more 
than  any  other  as  I  heir  classic  and  \  cry  own  region  of  supremacy." 

More  lies  behind  the  German  success  than  at  first  meets  the 
oye;  the  future  of  Belgium  is  incidentally  involved,  as  this 
extract  from  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  a  semiofficial  organ, 
clearly  shows: 

"The  coast  of  Flanders  has  often  shown  us  during  the  past 
two  years  what  it  is  worth  to  us  in  war.  But  to  tho  lengths  to 
which  we  have  penetrated  in  the  North  Sea  this  time — close  to 
Hie  vital  uerves  of  England  and  Prance  even  the  daring  of  our 
'black  weapon'  ((Jerman  torpedo  service)  has  never  befon- 
ventured.  How  loudly  have  the  EngUsh  press  not  suti£  tin-  praise 
of  (he  invincible,  all-securing  obstacles  in  the  Channel.     The 

intrepid  cruise  of  our  destroyers  has  swept  them  away.  When 
our  flotilla-commander  gives  the  signal  At  the  foe!'  there  are 
no   obstacles.      It,    is    loo    bad    that    our    forces    encountered    SO 

many  hospital-ships.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  very  good  right 
to  view  with  skepticism  everything  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
an  English  hospital-ship,  as  we  know  that  England  misuses  the-.' 
ships  unscrupulously  for  other  purposes.  But  our  conduct  "( 
war  is  still  marked  by  too  much  nobility  even  to  risk  the  ap- 
pearance  of  doing  wrong,  and  who  would  complain  on  this  score'.' 
"What  Britannia's  rule  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Channel 
amounts  to  will  now,  perhaps,  gradually  begin  to  dawn  even 
upon  people  in  England,  should  it  be  attempted  to  strengthen 
British  rule  in  those  regions  by  placing  more  ships  there,  then 
"iir  harvesl  will  begin  in  earnest!  Then,  perhaps,  the  day  will 
again  come  when  our  fleet  will  no  longer  seek  tho  enemy  in  tho 
North  Sea  in  vain.  May  tho  destroyers,  which  in  a  brilliant 
action  have  carried  terror  and  destruction  to  tho  enemy,  prove 
to  be  tho  forerunners  of  that  hour!" 


— Land  and  Water  (London). 


ruined.      If    she    yields    she 


"Norway  is  placed   in  a   mo-' 
cruel  dilemma.      If  she  doe-   not 
comply   with  the   injunction- 
Germany     her     coast-     will      be 
blockaded    and     her    commerm 
compromises    her    neutrality    am! 
draws  upon  herself  tho  anger  of  Great    Britain  ami   her  All 
Germany  presents  to  Norway  an  ultimatum  less  grave  in  it-  con- 
sequences than  that  presented  on    August  2,  1914,  to  Belgium, 
but  equally  brutal,  equally  cynical,  and  equally  contrary  to  all 
law.     Such  proceedings  are  a  menace  to  all  tin   Bmall  States 
Europe,  whose  interest,  dignity,  and  independenot  an  at  stain 

Sweden,  too,  seems  to  have  adopted  a  sympathetic  attitude, 
for  the  Stockholm  Aftonbladei  remark: 

"Public  opinion  in  Sweden  i-  in  full  sympathy  with  tin    v 
wegian  feeling  of  indignation.     This  sympathy  is  all  the  ^Teat.  r 
because  the  Norwegian  order  of  October  L3,  forbidding  to 

submarines  access  to  Norwegian  territorial  waters,  w  bich  pro\  oked 

tho  German  protesl  and  the  violent  attack- on  Norwegian  ship- 
ping, is  practically  identical  with  the  step  taken  by  Sweden  by  the 
orders  of  May  and  July  last;  in  fact,  it  was  copied  from  them." 

Meanwhile.  Germany  seems  determined  to  settle- 

ment of  the  controversy  favorable  to  her.     The  Leipzig   x> 

Xachrichtcn  writ 

"It   seemed,  from  the  decision-  arrived  at  by  tho  Nor\\._ 
war-insurance    companies,    that     the    Norwegians    would    h< 
the  German   warnings.     This  fresh  news  shows,   hov 
there  ar»<  still  Norwegian  ship-OVi  mrs  w  ho  will  not  hear,  but  con- 
tinue to  render  assistance  to  our  enemies.     These  ship-owi 
must  not   be  surprized  if  their  vessels,  loaded  with  contraband, 
are  placed  in  tin-  same  category  as  enemy  ships  and  an 
a- such  by  our  submarines.      If  one   of   tl  should  !>• 

sunk,  official  Norway  will  kindly  refrain  from  raising  an  on: 
about   German  retaliation.      A  country  that    helps  our  enemies 
and  not  us  has  forfeited  tho  right  to  bo  considered  neutral."" 

Still  stronger  are  tho  expressions  of   the  semiofficial  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  says: 

"What  tho  Norwegian  Government  has  decided  regarding 
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war-submarines  we  do  not  know,  but  should  it  adhere  to  the 
regulations  which  it  published  a  few  weeks  ago  it  will  soon  be 
enlightened  by  us  that  we  do  not  attribute  any  legal  power  to 
these  regulations,  and  we  shall  therefore  ignore  them.  The 
Norwegian  Government  thus  will  be  confronted  with  a  serious 
situation  if,  in  spite  of  that,  it  insists  on  its  measures  which  are 
contrary  to  international  law." 

Nor   do   Germany's    diplomatic   representatives   in   Norway 


distance  from  land.      The   Copenhagen  correspondent  of   the 
London  Daily  News  reports  that — 

"In  a  heavy  snow-squall  the  captain's  boat  disappeared.  The 
first  officer's  boat  was  half-full  of  water,  while  the  men  were 
rowing  for  thirteen  hours.  Two  of  them  dropt  dead  while 
rowing,  and  a  third  went  mad.  The  first  officer  had  a  hard 
time  in  urging  the  sailors  to  continue  their  struggle  for 
life.  Late  at  night  they  reached  the  shore  on  a  desolate  spot, 
where  they  had  to  remain  in  the  open  till  day- 
light in  a  snow-storm.  During  the  night  two 
more  men  died  from  exhaustion.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  party  reached  Teribeskoei  lighthouse.  All 
searches  for  the  captain's  party  have  been  with- 
out result." 

Mr.  Erich  Lilienthal  takes  up  the  matter  in 
the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeilung, 
and  explains  that  the  Norwegian  sailors  run 
these  risks  with  their  eyes  open,  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bribed  "by  "England,  the  Great 
Corrupter": 

"If  they  had  not  succumbed  to  this  tempta- 
tion, they  could  hardly  have  avoided  admiring  the 
patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  German  submarine- 
crews,  who  face  such  discomfort  and  danger  to  de- 
stroy Norwegian  ships.  They  would  realize,  in 
spite  of  their  own  losses,  that  Germany  is  the 
representative  of  a  higher  morality." 

This  remark  has  drawn  an  acrid  reply  from  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  which,  with  the  memory  of  re- 
cent Zeppelin-raids  over  London  in  mind,  writes: 

"As  the  mother  sees  the  dead  body  of  her 
little  baby,  her  emotions  must  be  those  of  ad- 
miration for  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the 
Zeppelin~erev?s,  who  face  such  discomfort  and 
danger  in  order  to  drop  the  death-dealing  bomb. 
She  must  realize,  despite  her  loss,  that  the  Ger- 
man sky-pilots  who  have  killed  her  child  are  the 
representatives  of  a  higher  morality.  Even  as  we 
write  this  it  seems  like  a  parody,  and  yet  it  is  all 
only  current  German  mentality,  vouched  for  by 
a  thousand  instances." 


_£ e. 
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A  GIANT  FRENCH  GUN. 

An  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  great  2  io-millimeter  gun  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  it  with  one  of  the  men  standing  below  in  the  dugout.  The  gun  is  moved 
on  a  railroad  constructed  for  that  purpose  only. 


show  any  tendency  to  speak  honeyed  words  locally.  The  Chris- 
tiania  Dagbladet  publishes  an  interview  with  Dr.  Michaelis, 
the  German  Minister  to  Norway,  in  which  he  states  that — 

"Germany  can  not  tolerate  any  special  treatment  of  war- 
and  merchant-submarines  by  neutrals.  Norway  is  the  sole 
neutral  which,  by  special  instructions,  has  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  adopting  the  views  of  the  Entente. 

"Germany  is  permitted  by  international  law  to  defend  herself 
with  all  her  powers  against  Norwegian  ships  carrying  contra- 
band, which  prolongs  the  war;  and  the  recent  food  crises  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  have  shown  that  Germany  is 
on  the  right  path.  Germany  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  sharp 
weapon  she  possesses  in  the  submarine.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  will  always  respect  Norway's  really  difficult  position, 
and  the  most  we  expect  of  really  independent  Norway  is  that  she 
does  not  treat  German  warfare  and  German  economic  problems 
differently  than  those  of  the  enemy." 

In  the  Allied  press  a  storm  of  protest  has  risen  against  the 

sinking   of   Norwegian   ships,    especially    during   bad   weather. 

Among  some  17.",  Norwegian  ships  sunk  by  Germany  since  war 

/began    the  case  which  has  excited  most  angry  comment,  is  that 

oftJ  erewwere  left  in' two  open  boats  a  considerable 


THE  SOMME  AN  EDUCATIONAL  CAM- 
PAIGN— The  British  are  beginning  to  ask  just 
what  the  Somme  offensive  is  all  about,  and  S. 
Verdad,  writing  in  the  London  New  Age,  tells  us 
that  it  is  to  educate  the  new  armies.     He  says: 

"If  the  objective  had  been  Lille — Lille,  with  its 
ramifications  of  railway  -  fines,  German  store- 
houses, powder-magazines,  and  so  on — that,  now, 
would  have  been  something.  For  the  Germans  at- 
tach a  great  deal  of  importance  to  Lille  and  hardly  any  to  Ba- 
paume.  I  do  not  say  that  they  will  not  regret  losing  Bapaume, 
the  fall  of  which  is  imminent;  for  they  certainly  will.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  their  Western  campaign  Bapaume  hardly  mat- 
ters at  all  (its  fall  will  touch  merely  their  military  pride),  and 
Lille  matters  a  great  deal.  .  .  .  But  the  bald  fact  is  that  the 
more  thinking  sections  of  the  population,  as  determined  as 
ever  to  continue  the  war,  are  beginning  to  question,  not  the 
real  and  alleged  blunders  of  the  politicians,  but  the  very 
obvious  blunders  of  the  higher  military  authorities.  The  cap- 
ture of  Bapaume  and  of  Monastir  will  bring  us  very  little 
forrader  in  a  military  sense.  Why  then  aim  at  them?  We  shall 
be  told  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  our  advancing  on  the 
Somme.  One  is,  I  readily  admit,  the  fact  that  our  line  there 
joined  the  French  line,  and  that  we  were  in  consequence  in  closer 
touch  with  the  French  General  Staff.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  French.  One  is  how  to  keep  the  number  of  men  in  the  ' 
auxiliary  services  down  to  the  minimum;  the  other  is  how  to 
maintain  the  infantry  and  artillery  in  close  touch  before,  during, 
and  after  an  attack.  This  latter  object  could  have  been  achieved 
supposing  the  Lille  objective  to  have  been  decided  upon — 
by  attaching  a  corps  of  expert  French  gunners  and  officers  of  the 
rank  of  captain  or  major  to  the  section  of  liritish  force  engaged. 
I  admit  the  benefits  of  the  liaison;  but  I  point  to  the  useless- 
utess  of  Bapaume  and  the  extreme  importance  of  Lille." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


Illustrations  from      The  Aeroplane,"  London. 

AN  ARMED  GERMAN   WAR-ZEPPELIN,  DRAWN  FROM   THE    WRECK  OF  ONE  CAPTURED   IN    ENGLAND, 
Showing  the  gondolas,  one  of  the  two  "power-eggs,"  and  the  machine-gun  emplacement  at  the  stern. 


?? 


ZEPPELIN"  SECRETS   DISCOVERED   BY   THE   BRITISH 


IF  THE  ENGLISH  CAN  NOT  BUILD  something  better  than 
a  super-Zeppelin,  it  is  high  time  they  retired  from  business 
as  an  engineering  nation.  The  low  opinion  of  Germany's 
new  air-ship,  here  implied,  is  held  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  editor  of 
The  Aeroplane  (London),  who  was  permitted  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  a  Teuton  air-ship  captured  "somewhere  in  Essex." 
As  a  whole,  he  tells  us,  the  Zeppelin  is  moderately  well  designed, 
"fearsomely  clumsy"  in  its  detail  design,  and  "most  abomi- 
nably made."  In  this  deficiency  of  the  Germans  he  sees  England's 
opportunity,  for  she  has  most  of  their  experience  at  her  disposal 
and  can  easily  improve  on  their  product,  provided  her  air- 
ships are  to  be  built  "by 


real  engineers  and  not 
by  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs." Yet .  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Zep- 
pelin is  quite  a  useful 
weapon,  whose  mili tar y 
and  naval  value  is  very 
high  in  proportion  to 
its  cost.  Its  perform- 
ance, considering  its  in- 
ternal economy,  is  won- 
derfully good,  but  taken 
as  a  job  in  engineering 
"it  isn't  up  to  much." 
A  parallel  is  drawn  be- 
iwivn  the  super-Zeppe- 
lins and  the  submarines 
that  have  been  hastily 
turned  out  during  the 
war.  They  are  effect  i\  e 
in  a  fashion,  they  are 
not  without  some  good 

ideas,    but,    all    in   all,  they  "simply    shriek    'Made 
many.'"     We  read  then: 


ONK   OF  THE       1MW  ER-EGG3 

There  Ls  one  of  these,  with  in  engine,  machine  gun,  and  dynamo,  <>n  each  side  of 
the  Zeppelin,  beside  the  larger  gondolas  fore  and  aft. 


in    Qer- 


"  Briefly  it  may  be  said  thai  the  new  ships  are  of  a  fairly  good 
stream-line  shape.  This  particular  ship  is  said  to  be  680  feet 
long.  1  did  not  measure  it,  but  probably  it  is  actually  220  meters. 
Its  maximum  diameter  is  officially  given  as  72  feet,  or  pre- 
sumably between  20  and  24  meters.  The  hull  tapers  to  a  sharp 
point  at  the  tail,  and  there  is  no  gas-bag  aft  of  the  rudder-post, 


the  pointed  end  being  a  very  light  stream-line  'fairing,'  riveted 
on  to  the  last  hoop  girder,  to  which  girder  the  rudder-post  and 
elevator-spar  are  attached. 

"The  construction  of  the  hoop  girders  is  rather  interesting. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  the  hoops  are  built  up  of  ordinary 
lattice  girders  of  triangular  section,  but  the  fifth  hoop  from  the 
nose,  to  which  the  foremost  gondola  is  slung,  is  strengthened  by 
a  curious  'king-post'  girder  arrangement,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  [on  page  1594].  Thence  afterward  every  alternate 
hoop  girder  is  similarly  king-posted,  the  plain  triangular  girders 
in  between  acting  rather  as  distance-pieces  for  the  longitudinal 
girders  than  as  actual  ribs  for  the  ship. 

"The  longitudinal  girders  are  of  similar  triangular  section. 

The  job  of  joining  the 
triangular  longitudinal- 
to  the  triangular  hoop 
girders  is  naturally  dif- 
ficult. Here  and  there, 
where  particular  strains 
come  on  the  girders. 
such  as  places  where 
the  ears  anil  propellers 
are  attached,  there  are 
extraordinary  arrange- 
ments of  girders  which 
strike  one  a-  being  dis- 
tinctly clumsy,  alt  ho  it 
must  have  taken  an  im- 
mense amount  of  brain- 
power    to     work     them 

out 

"Unlike  the  old  ships, 
in  which  there  was  a 
V-shaped  keel  under- 
neath the  envelop,  the 
new  ships  have  a  flat 
bottom,  the  bottom  con- 
stituting one  of  the 
twenty-five  sides  of  the 
ship.  The  keel  is  buili 
up  inside  the  hull  so  as 
to  form  an  inverted  V  over  the  fiat-bottom  section.  This  in- 
verted keel  not  only  strengthens  the  ship,  but  forms  a  passage- 
way inside  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  different 
cars.  The  actual  footway  itself  consists  of  very  thin  three-ply 
boards  only  nine  inches  wide,  laid  on  top  of  one  of  the  longi- 
tudinal girders.  Obviously  there  is  some  form  of  hand-rail 
well,  as  otherwise  a  false  step  would  land  one  over  the  edge  of 
the  cat-walk' — as  our  people  call  it — and  through  the  fabric, 
into  space. 
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"Owing  to  this  inverted  keel  the  gas-bags  are  of  necessity. the 
shape  of  cheeses  with  a  section  cut  out,  the  keel  occupying  the 
position  of  the  cut-out  section.  It  seems  possible  that  in 
inflating  the  ship  the  gas-bags  are  only  partially  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  that  the  bifurcated  portion  below  is  left  hanging 
over  the  'cat-walk,'  and  so  leaves  room  for  the  hydrogen  to 
expand  as  the  ship  rises  to  higher  levels." 

The  winter  goes  on  to  relate  thai  the  new  Zeppelins  have  each 


THE    SVPTZK-ZEPPELIXS  FRAMEWORK 

four   cars   with   six   engines   and   six   propellers.     The   engines 
are  said  to  be  240  horse-power  each,  and  he  adds  t  hat : 

"It  must  need  all  of  their  1,440  horse-power  to  get  any  speed 
on  the  ship,  and  apparently  the  new  ships  are  really  quite 
fast,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  what  one  hears  from  those  who  ha\  e 
chased  them 

"The  engines  are  all  of  the  recognized  six-cylinder  Maybach 
type  with  three  inlet  valves  and  two  exhausts  to  each  cylinder. 

"Evidently  the  Germans  set  considerable  store  by  keeping 
their  engines  cool  when  running,  for  the  oil  used  in  lubricating 
the  engine  is  passed  through  a  small  honeycomb  radiator  placed 
high  up  outside  the  car.  One  gives  the  Germans  credit  for 
knowing  quite  a  lot  about  internal-combustion  engines,  judging 
by  the  wonderful  reliability  their  car  and  aero  engines  have  shown, 
so  that  the  idea  is  worth  considering. 

"The  radiators  for  cooling  the  water  around  the  cylinders 
are  of  very  great  size,  and  are  stuck  up  above  the  gondolas, 
where  they  get  the  full  effect  of  the  ship's  speed  through  the 
air — -and  incidentally  create  the  maximum  head-resistance. 

"Between  each  engine  and  its  bevel-box,  and  also  between  the 
pusher  engines  and  their  propellers,  there  is  a  hand-operated 
clutch  and  band  brake,  so  that  the  engine  can  be  run  without 
starting  the  propeller. 

"In  the  case  of  all  the  cars  the  petrol-tan ks^ are  carried  inside 
the  hull  of  the  ship  and  well  away  from  the  engines,  evidently  so 
that  if  a  petrol-tank  is  punctured  by  hostile  fire  there  Avill  be 
no  fear  of  petrol  drifting  into 
the  engines  and  catching  light. 
The  point  is  worth  noting  by 
young  officers  attacking  air- 
ships, who  may  be  tempted  to 
keep  on  firing  into  the  gondolas 
in  the  hope  of  setting  the  ship 
on  fire  by  perforating  a  petrol- 
tank.  Their  best  game  is  to 
fire  into  the  hull  of  the  ship 
just  over  the  top  of  the  gondo- 
las. They  will  then  be  much 
more  likely  to  puncture  a 
petrol-tank  and  set  fire  to  il, 
no  matter  what  type  of  am- 
munition they  may  be  using, 
than  by  firing  either  at  the 
gondolas  or  the  gas-bags." 


except  the  great  rudder  creaking  to  and  fro  within  a  few  inches 
of  his  head. 

"It  is  when  one  pictures  to  oneself  that  lonely  little  man 
sitting  up  all  by  himself  in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  with  ' 
nothing  to  do  except  watch,  that  one  begins  to  realize  the 
nerve  required  of  a  Zeppelin  crew,  and  when  one  thinks  of  even 
the  other  men,  who  have  one  another's  company  to  keep  their 
hearts  up,  cruising  about  over  more  or  less  accurate  gun-fire, 
and   vigorously   sought  for  by   aeroplanes   of   superior  speed, 

knowing  that  they  are  supported 
only  by  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  higldy  inflammable 
gas,  oqp's  respect  for  their  bravery 
rises  quite  considerably. 

"It  is  not  even  materially  de- 
creased by  the  stories  one  hears  of 
the  evidence  which  hypodermic 
needle-pricks  give  that  the  crews 
are  pretty  heavily  doped  either  be- 
fore or  during  their  voyages 

"We  can  account  for  five  ma- 
chine guns  between  the  lvpof,  tail, 
and  'power-egg'  emplacements, 
and  one  may  assume  that  there 
are  at  least  two  machine  guns  in 
each  of  the  big  gondolas,  which 
would  make  nine  machine  guns  all  told.  This  would  require 
nine  men  at  least;  six  engine  mechanics  would  make  fifteen; 
there  would  probably  be  a  couple  of  men  on  the  elevator-wheel, 
and  a  couple  of  men  on  the  rudder-wheel,  either  singly,  with  a 
relief,  or  working  in  pairs. 

' '  This  would  make  nineteen  in  all,  after  which  one  would  have 
the  skipper,  the  second-in-command,  and  a  wireless  operator 
to  make  up  the  twenty-two  which  seem  to  form  the  average 
Zeppelin  crew. 

"Doubtless,  however,  a  number  of  these  jobs  are  inter- 
changeable. For  example,  the  'power-egg'  mechanics  wotild 
probably  operate  their  own  machine  guns,  and  very  probably 
one  of  the  control-gear  hands  would  also  be  a  relief  wireless 
operator."  

EAST -AND -WEST  ROWS  BEST— Plants  of  low  growth, 
with  foliage  very  near  the  ground,  may  be  said  to  live  in  a, 
special  climate,  owing  to  the  localization  of  specific  conditions 
of  heat  and  humidity  at  that  level.  Owing  to  this  the  yield 
is  influenced  by  such  an  apparently  trifling  circumstance  as 
the  direction  in  which  the  rows  run — whether  from  east  to  west 
or  from  north  to  south.  This  is  confirmed  by  some  recent 
experiments  with  sugar-beets,  reported  in  the  Progres  Agricole 
de  Montpellier.  According  to  this  the  yield  from  rows  running 
from  east  to  west  exceeded  that  of  the  rows  running  from  north 


30  ft.  Gondola. 
Captain's  Room, 
2  Machine  Guns, 
Engine  and  Dynamo. 


2  - 1 6  ft.  Gondolas. 
Each  with  Engine, 
Machine  Gun,  Food 
Cupboard,  and  Dynamo. 

-  About  680  ft.  Long. 


30  ft.  Gondola. 
With  3  Engines, 
3  Dynamos,  and 
2  Machine  Guns. 


The  armament  of   the   new 
ships  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
dispute,  our  informant  says,  tho  it  is  certain  that  each  of  the 
"power-eggs"  carries  a  machine  gun  forward  so  thai   Hie  engine 
hanic  may  proted  himself  if  attacked,  and — 

"There  is  also  an  emplacement  for  one  machine  gun  built  into 
the  stream-line  fairing  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ship.  Tliis 
machine  gun  is  actually  placed  aft  of  the  trailing  edge  of  tin 
/udder,  and  one  imagines  that  the  gunner  must  feel  fairly  lonely 
200  feet  away  from  his  fellow  men,  and   with  nothing  moving 


THE   MVAR-ZEPPELIN'S  SIZE  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
Tin-  dotted  lines  show  ih"  comparative  size  of  the  Lusitania. 


to  south  by  19  quintals  per  hectare,  or  7  percent.  The  excess  in 
the  yield  of  sugar  was  2.9  quintals  per  hectare.  It  was  chiefly 
the  weight  of  the  leaves  which  was  affected.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  such  large  differences  arc  obtained  in  regions  sub- 
ject to  great  fluctuations  of  temperature,  due  to  strong  sunshine 
or  violent  winds  from  north  to  south.  In  temperate  climates 
l  he  gains  noted  are  by  no  means  so  large,  tho  worth  getting, 
since  the  method  involves  no  extra  expense. 
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WHY    CAN    NOT    OUR    MEN    TURN    OUT    AS    tiOOD    AMMUNITION    AS    THESE    GERMAN     WOMEN     DO? 


WHAT   AILS    THE    MUNITIONS-MAKERS? 

ALL  IS  NOT  WELL  with  some  of  the  large  concerns  that 
/-\  have  undertaken  to  fill  foreign  contracts  for  shells, 
•^  -^-  rifles,  and  other  munitions  of  war.  During  the  past 
year  the  miracles  of  production  that  seemed  to  be  foretold  by 
the  springing  up  of  huge  munitions-plants,  almost  overnight, 
have  not  materialized.  A  contributor  to  Machinery  (New  York, 
December),  concealing  his  identity  under  the  initials  F.  II.  B., 
but  stated  by  the  editor,  in  a  letter  to  The  Literary  Digest, 
to  be  "one  who  was  for  some  time  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the 
large  corporations,"  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  failure.  "F. 
II.  B."  admits  that  we  have  exported  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  war-materials  during  the  ten  or  twelve  months  just  past, 
but  he  asserts  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  has  been 
ammunition  or  arms,  and  that  most  of  this  small  proportion 
has  been  made  by  manufacturers  having  previous  experience. 
From  the  huge  new  munitions-plants  nothing  of  consequence 
has  come — at  least,  nothing  salable.     He  goes  on: 

"On  the  contrary,  very  discreditable  rumors  have  been  leak- 
ing, first  into  the  trade  and  lately  to  the  general  public,  of  gross 
inefficiency  in  their  operation,  of  abuses  and  wastage  in  all 
departments  of  their  organization,  culminating,  as  one  might 
expect,  in  a  general  accusation  of  mismanagement.  ...  It  is 
assumed  at  the  outset  that  the  trouble  with  these  plants  is  in 
their  mental  equipment.  Certainly  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  plants,  because  in  most  cases  they  are  ideal 
for  the  purpose  and  far  advanced,  in  details,  for  small  economies 
of  manufacture  over  the  average  of  the  large  American  industrial 
plants.  Neither  is  it  due  to  poor  or  inefficient  equipment, 
because  the  equipment,  as  a  whole,  is  known  to  be  of  good  con- 
struction and  mostly  new ." 

The  first  point  of  vital  weakness  that  "F.  H.  B."  discovers 
is  that  tho  new  organizations  appear  to  be  based  on  personality, 
not  on  mental  efficiency.  This  weakness,  he  asserts,  is  common 
to  many  of  the  large  corporations  to  which  the  big  munitions- 
contracts  have  gone.     He  writes: 

"In  the  specially  organized  plants,  as  they  stand  to-day, 
fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  executive  positions  are  held  by  men  who, 
because  of  their  previous  success  in  handling  departments  in 
which  they  had  grown  up,  or  because  they  ha\e  exhibited  com- 
mendable loyalty  on  occasion,  or  possibly  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  'belonged.'  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  parent 
organizations  and  placed  in  positions  requiring  mechanical 
refinement  as  far  removed  from  their  previous  line  of  work  as 
a  dividing  head  is  from  a  threshing-machine.  If  this  50  per  cent. 
had  been  a  latent  factor,  merely  reducing  the  mechanical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization  to  what  was  represented  by  the 
remainder,  the  result,  would  not  have  been  so  disastrous.  But 
the  habit  of  acquiring  a  personal  following,  which  was  the  basic 
principle   iu    the   school   of   organization    in    which    these   men 


were  brought  up,  followed  them  into  the  munitions-plants  and 
has  proved  their  greatest  drawback." 

The  consequences  of  this  faulty  organization  have  been, 
first,  the  lack  of  any  definite  limitations  of  authority;  secondly. 
lack  of  team-work  between  departments;  thirdly,  the  "side- 
tracking" of  the  best  mechanical  experience  and  ability  into 
practical  inactivity.  Familiarity  with  a  product,  too,  in  many 
eases  has  been  mistaken  for  ability  to  make  it.     We  are  told: 

"These  contracts  for  munitions  were  .  .  .  orders  to  produce, 
in  American  factories,  certain  war-materials  that  were  to  be 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  had  already  been  produced  in 
various  foreign  countries  for  sufficient  time  to  have  developed 
their  manufacture  to  a  fine  science.  Every  detail  was  specified 
in  the  most  painstaking  manner:  the  analysis  of  the  materials 
used;  the  manner  of  examining  and  testing  the  materials:  the 
dimensions  of  every  component  required,  with  the  allowable 
variation  from  those  dimensions;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  were  to  be  assembled,  the  various  tests  they  wen 
be  subjected  to,  and  the  basis  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Directions  were  given  for  everything.  .  .  .  This  work  is  purely 
a  problem  in  specialized  mechanical  engineering,  and  Dothing 
more  is  demanded  in  its  solution  than  the  application  of  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  successful  solution  of  similar  problems  in 
plants  that  have  manufactured  products  of  similar  classification, 
tho  presumably  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

"How  many  men  with  this  sort  of  experience  could  be  found 
in  the  munitions-plants  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
certain  that  the  percentage  is  very  small,  whereas  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  record  of  the  past  year  would  indicate  that. 
apart  from  the  general  business  organization  necessary  to  all 
such  corporations,  fully  7.')  per  cent,  of  the  initiative  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  recognized  mechanical  ability,  experi- 
enced in  the  production  of  small  interchangeable  parts." 

Few  of  the  plants,  the  writer  charges,  have  an  organized 
department  of  labor.  There  is  no  systematic  effort  to  hire  men 
on  a  basis  of  probable  efficiency,  little  guard  against  abuse  of 
rating  1>.\  dishonesl  foremen,  no  provision  to  detect  "repeaters," 
And  in  dollars-and-cents  value,  all    the    abuf  ribed    and 

imaginable  under  the  tixt  rate-per-hour  system  "are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  money  being  thrown  away  in  these  plants  on 
piece-work."  "The  examples  cited  and  the  weaknesses  dis- 
closed are  more  than  sufficient  to  condemn  this  whole  employ- 
ment system  as  a  relic  of  a  former  industrial  period,  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  present-day  conditions." 
The  remedy,  we  are  told,  is  what  the  late  Pierpont  Morgan 
would  have  called  "unscrambling" — the  bringing  of  order  out 
of  chaos;  an  operation  apparently  not  impossible  in  a  munitions- 
plant,  even  if  inapplicable  to  a  trust.  The  two  elements  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  "  V.  II.  B."  says,  are  a  definite  structure,  with  a 
consistent  distribution  of  authority,  and  the  setting  of  specified 
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limits  to  authority,  so  that  every  man  will  have  but  one  boss 
and  will  know  who  that  boss  is.     In  conclusion,  we  read: 

"It  is  well  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  if  some  of  the 
scrambled  organizations  in  the  munitions-plants,  as  they  are 
constituted  to-day,  were  reconstructed  with  these  two  prin- 
ciples in  mind  and  adhered  to,  their  efficiency,  with  the  same 
personnel  intact,  would  be  increased  100  per  cent.  The  weak 
spots  and  leaks  in  the  labor  organization  are  not  so  complex, 
and  it  seems  nothing  short  of  criminal  negligence  that  these  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  so  long.  All  that  the  circumstances 
require  is  the  adoption  of  all  or  even  a  part  of  the  featiues  of  a 
half-dozen  modern  systems  of  employment  in  use  in  American 
factories,  and  of  which  the  details  are  commonly  known." 


aboard  battle-ships  is  probably  dependent  largely  on  the  bac- 
terial content  of  the  living-spaces.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  human  beings  per  cubic  foot  of  air-space,  the  body  surface 
supplies  a  culture  medium  for  bacteria;  the  surface  moisture 
and  body  heat  contribute  to  bacterial  growth,  and  ultimately 
the  germs  reach  the  atmosphere  through  drying  in  soiled  clothing 
and  bedding." 


LACK   OF   FRESH   AIR   AT   SEA 

ONE  WOULD  SELECT  the  broad  ocean  as  about  the 
likeliest  place  on  earth  to  find  fresh  air;  yet  Dr.  R.  C. 
Holcomb,  a  naval  surgeon  who  has  been  investigating 
conditions  on  shipboard,  tells  us  that  more  men  per  cubic  foot 
of  habitable  air-space  are  to  be  found  in  the  Xavy  than  in  almost 
any  other  occupation.  Hence,  insufficient  air-space  in  the 
sleeping-quarters,  exposure  to  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
irregular  sleeping  hours.  Add  hard  work  and  the  possibility 
of  accidents  during  storms,  and  we  have  some  of  the  factors 
which  may  lead  to  an  undue  prevalence  of  injuries,  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  other  maladies.  Furthermore,  writes 
an  editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  November  18): 

"With  the  development  of  aeronautics,  men  in  the  naval 
service  have  ascended  to  a  great  atmospheric  tenuity;  with  the 
development  of  deep  diving  they  have  descended  to  atmospheric 
pressure  equivalent  to  ten  times  the  pressure  at  the  sea-level; 
within  the  submarine  they  are  confronted  with  a  reduction  of 
oxygen  content  and  a  high  degree  of  human  and  chemical  air 
vitiation. 

"Now  that  the  submarine  is  the  center  of  so  much  interest, 
it  is  time  to  call  attention  to  the  problems  which  the  undersea- 
boat  offers  as  a  habitation.  After  investigating  a  series  of 
accidents  to  the  submarines  of  various  nations,  Holcomb  believes 
that  the  hygiene  of  a  submarine  is  largely  a  question  of  air- 
supply 

"There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that,  in  aviation,  mountain- 
climbing,  and  ballooning,  certain  physical  features,  notably 
the  diminished  oxygen  pressure  of  tin;  atmosphere,  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  the  maintenance  of  comfortable  existence. 
In  caisson  disease  and  diver's  disease,  physical  factors  incident 
to  .  .  .  decompression  after  exposure  to  a  comprest  atmosphere 
are  likewise  at  work.  These  items  have  already  become  quite 
familiar  to  the  students  of  respiration.  Surgeon-General 
Stokes  has  referred  to  the  injurious  effects  of  carbon  monoxid, 
which  develops  in  gun-firing  in  the  turrets  of  battle-ships,  as 
one  of  the  occupational  risks  of  the  Navy.  He  believes  that 
this  gas  in  the  furnace-room  gives  rise  to  acute  poisoning,  often 
mistaken  for  heat  prostration.  In  a  sense  the  phenomena  jusl 
cited  must  also  be  classed  as  special  forms  of  menace  from  air- 
vitiation  in  the  work  on  shipboard. 

"Holcomb  points  out  that  the  bacteriology  of  the  air,  which 
at  the  present  moment  no  longer  seems  to  appeal  to  us  as  worthy 
of  the  same  serious  consideration  that  is  given  to  other  factors 
of  air-vitiation,  deserves  further  study  in  the  case  of  the  battle- 
ship and  the  submarine.  Considering  the  large  number  of  men 
per  eubic  foot  of  habitable  space  on  board  a  ship,  lie  remarks 
that  the  bacteria  of  the  skin  become  a  matter  of  special  con- 
sideration, not  only  as  hearing  directly  on  1  Ik;  health  of  the  crew, 
but  also  within  submarines,  where  the  intense  bacterial  pollution 
must  have  its  influence  on  the  preservation  of  exposed  foods 
a  notorious  difficulty  aboard  these  boats. 

"The  possibility  of  air-borne  infection  may  not  appear  an 
formidable  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Lister's  pioneer  work.  It 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ship  has  features  not, 
similar  to  a  habitation  on  shore.  We  can  well  understand, 
Fore,  the  appeal  of  the  navy  surgeon  for  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  bacteriology  of  the  air  on  shipboard.  Such  an 
investigation  is  demanded,  he  contends  it  for  no  other  reason 
than    the    high    sick-rate    from    tonsillitis.  .  .  .  The   tonsillitis 


SURVIVAL  OF   THE   FITTEST  IN  WAR 

IN  THE  STRUGGLE  for  existence  the  fittest  survive;  but 
the  "fittest"  are  not  necessarily  the  best.  In  a  single- 
handed  fight  between  a  man  and  a  lion,  the  lion  would 
probably  win;  he  would  for  the  moment  be  "fitter"  than  the 
man.  And  yet  the  continuance  of  civilization  would  require 
that  the  man  should  be  the  victor.  War  is  at  present  a  domi- 
nant and  conspicuous  phase  of  the  struggle  of  life,  and  we  are 
reminded  on  all  sides  that  after  all  the  fittest  will  survive  and 
that  the  conflict  is  probably  a  necessary  element  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  These  are  not  the  views  of  Prof.  I.  W. 
Howerth,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  contributes  an 
article  on  "War  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest"  to  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (New  York,  November).  To  quote  and  condenso 
his  article: 

"When  we  analyze  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  carried  ou 
either  by  biological  organisms  or  by  nations,  we  find  that  it 
involves  not  only  a  competitive  struggle  of  organism  against 
organism  or  nation  against  nation,  but  also  a  struggle  against 
natural  conditions.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  struggle  against  nature, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  war;  it  woidd  remain  if  war  were 
eliminated.  Moreover,  international  competition  manifests 
itself  not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  commerce,  art,  science,  etc. 
Only  rarely  does  it  degenerate  into  war.  War,  then,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  merely  a  phase  of  this 
struggle.  Its  elimination  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  great  law  of  struggle.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
become  Christian,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  principles 
of  love  and  brotherhood  should  prevail  throughout  the  world, 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  struggle  afforded 
by  nature,  and  by  human  nature,  and  progress  need  not  be 
delayed.  The  law  of  progress  is  action,  and  action  need  not  be 
of  the  destructive  nature  of  war. 

"But,  while  war  is  only  an  incident  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  might  therefore  be  eliminated  without  serious 
interference  with  that  struggle,  yet,  on  the  whole  and  in  general, 
it  results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Is  this  not  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  abolished,  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
society  to  do  so?  Would  not  continuous  peace  among  nations 
necessitate  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  defeat  the  progress  which  is  achieved  by  such  survival? 
Let  us  consider  this  question  squarely  on  its  merits.  We  shall 
see  that  the  fact  that  war  does  admittedly  result  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  no  reason  whatever  why  war  should  be  condoned 
or  encouraged. 

"First,  let  us  observe  that  evolution  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
gressive, that  it  may  lead  to  degradation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
parasite,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  a  paragon  of  strength 
and  beauty.  The  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  as  much 
a  phenomenon  of  social  evolution  as  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  In  the  evolutionary  process  the  survivors  are 
indeed  the  fittest,  but  the  fittest  are  not  necessarily  the  best; 
they  are  not  always  better  from  an  ethical  standpoint  than 
those  whom  they  supplant;  they  are  merely  Ihose  who  are  best 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  conditions. 

"Since  the  survival  of  the  fittest  docs  not  necessarily  result 
in  progress,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  that  Avar  is  essential 
to  progress  because  it  results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest? 
Plainly  it  is  unfounded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Maw  of  nature' 
has  no  more  bearing  upon  the  >visdom  or  expediency  of  striving 
to  abolish  war  than  the  law  of  gravitation  has  upon  the  possi- 
bility  of  success  in  aviation. 

"The  idea,  then,  that  war  is  'a  moral  obligation '  because  it 
results  in  the  survival  of  the  lit  test  is  as  unwarranted  as  the 
inference  from  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence  that  if  is  a 
'biological  necessity.'  Hence  the  related  idea  that  if  is  impos- 
sible and    undesirable   to  abolish  war   betrays  a    very    imperfect 

conception  of  the  laws  of  biology  and  of  social  advancement. 
"Certainly  those  who  talk  about  the  necessity  of  war  and 
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assert  their  belief  in  the  natural  law  of  the  Burvival  of  the  fittest 
do  not  act  upon  this  belief  in  matters  of  personal  concern. 
Would  such  persons,  if  a  child  of  theirs  were  in  battle  with  a 
ferocious  animal,  stand  quietly  by  and  console  themselves 
with  tho  reflection  that  the  fittest  will  survive? 

"The  whole  case  for  war  rests  upon  a  profound  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  significance  of  natural  law.  Why  does 
science  endeavor  to  achieve  the  discovery  of  natural  laws  in  tin 
physical  world?  Is  it  that,  we  may  regard  ourselves  as  im- 
potent in  the  presence  of  such  laws'.'  or  that  we  may  yield  obedi- 
ence to  them  to  avoid  punishment?  or  that  we  may  stand  aloof 
and  allow  the  free  and  unrestricted  operation  of  the  physical 
forces  of  nature?  or  that  we  may  talk  learnedly  of  these  laws 
as  insuperable  obstacles  to  improvement  upon  nature  by  the 
practical  application  of  our  intelligence?  Certainly  not!  It 
is  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
enabling  man  to  direet  the  for- 
ces of  natur,e,and  for  that  alone. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Newton  s 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation has  not  discouraged  the 
construction  of  sky-scrapers. 
It  has  merely  shown  the  necessi- 
ty of  care  that  in  such  construc- 
tion the  center  of  gravity  fall 
within  the  base.  Instead  of 
an  obstacle  to  architectural 
achievement,  the  law  of  gravit  y , 
representing  as  it  does  the  un- 
failing operation  of  a  natural 
forco,  indicates  the  very  condi- 
tion of  success. 

"Of  course,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nobody  should  try  to 
'hinder'  the  operation  of  a 
natural  law,  or  'encroach'  upon 
it,  and  nobody  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  solicitous 
about  the  realization  of  ethical 
ends,  would  undertake  to  '  abro- 
gate '  a  natural  law  except  in 
the  sense  of  counteracting  one 
natural  force  by  another.  All 
that  we  can  do,  all  that  any- 
body should  try  to  do,  is  to  ta  ke 
advantage  of  the  existence  of  a 
natural  law  so  to  arrange  cir- 
cumstances that  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  that  law  will 

be  to  human  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fittest'  may 
bo  'the  best.'  The  construction  of  the  pyramids  or  the 
Washington  Monument  did  not  affect  in  the  least  the  law  of 
gravitation.  The  improvement  of  our  grain  and  our  live  stock- 
has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  No  more  would  the  development  of  a  society  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  qualities  of  man's  nature  affect  that 
law.  Natural  law  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  one  achieve- 
ment au\  more  than  the  other.  The  fittest  nations  will  survive; 
it  is  for  us  to  make  tit  the  conditions.  To  n <si-t  us  in  this  task 
is  the  supreme  function  and  opportunity  of  science." 
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ourtMyerf  "The  Electrical  World,"  Ken  Vcrk. 
HOW   ST.  LOUIS   POLICE    WILL   BE    [LLUMINATED. 


POLICE  IN  THE  SPOT-LIGHT— The  "fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne"  will  look  dim  indeed  beside  that  which  is  in 
future  to  be  thrown  upon  the  traffic  police  in  St.  Louis.  Sa\  s 
a  writer  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York.  November  25): 

"The  Union  Flectric  Light  and  Lower  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  flood-lighting  the  traffic  policemen  on  some  of  the  busy 
corners  of  the  city.  The  plan  is  meeting  with  wide  local  ap- 
proval. The  police  like  to  be  in  the  lime-light:  the  automobile- 
drivers  appreciate  anything  that  will  speed  up  traffic,  and  the 
Union  Electric  Company  is  pleased  to  know  that  the  attempt 
to  aid  the  public  is  successful.  Last  winter  an  effort  to  make 
the  motions  of  these  traffic  -  directors  more  easily  seen  was 
made  by  equipping  them  with  big  white  gloves.  To  increase 
the  illumination  at  the  busy  corners,  500-watl  lamps  in  flood- 
lighting projectors  have  been  mounted  on  adjacent  high  build- 
ings. Since  the  lamps  are  located  well  above  the  street  and 
the  beams  from  them  are  sent  almost  directly  downward,  there 
is  uo  objectionable  glare  either  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  or  in 
those  of  car-drivers.  Now  that  the  plan  has  been  tried  out  it  is 
expected  that  more  of  the  units  will  soon  be  installed." 


THE   BENEFITS    OF   SHOCK 

SOME  OF  OIL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ought  to 
build  42-centimeter  guns  to  blow  up  their  own  plant- 
to  annihilate  the  past  and  make  ji  possible  to  start 
absolutely  afresh.  This  i-  the  editorial  opinion  of  Tht 
American  Machinist.  This  journal  prints  pictures  of  a  French 
shop  smashed  to  pieces  by  heavj  shells,  and  it  intimates  that 
a  shock  of  this  kind,  or  its  equivalent,  is  needed  to  knock  the 
self-sufficiency  out  of  some  of  our  manufacturers.  We  are 
suffering  in  places,  he  -ay-,  from  dry-rot  a  thing  much  more 
common  than  physical  destruction,  and  invariably  fatal.  "Shops 
that    decay    have   no    hope   of   resurrection."     The   American 

manufacturer,  he  goes  on, need- 
;.  stimulus.  The  will-power, 
soothed  by  habit  and  routine, 
goes  to  -hep.  Human  nature 
needs  a  sudden  -hock  to  jar  it 
out  of  its  rut.  To  quote  the 
editorial  page: 

"When  a  man  is  not  really 
;i  dead  one,'  the  results  of 
-hock  an-  decidedly  effective. 
The  down-and-out  club  is  na- 
turally larger  in  membership 
than  the  come-back  club,  but 
the  latter  usually  draws  it > 
membership  from  the  former 
and  does  not  as  a  rule  give 
them  back.  One  resull  of  a 
moral  or  physical  upheaval  is 
the  complete  forgetting  of  past 
limitations.  Reconstruction  is 
not  gaged  by  the  remembrance 
of  former  accomplishments, 
nor  limited  by  the  thought  of 
past  failure-.  San  Francisco 
benefited  by  it-  earthquake. 
The  time  to  come  back  is  before 
you  are  down  and  out 

"  Xo  more  paying  in  .  est- 
meiit  could  be  had  by  many 
shops  than  one  that  would 
necessitate  their  complete  re- 
building and  also  furnish  the 
stimulus  for  it.     Hut  unfortunately  those  very  shops  that  need 

it  most  can  not  be  induced  to  spend  enough  to  buy  the  powder 
with  which  to  blow  them   up!     Barren  earth  i>  made  prolific  by 

dynamiti  ." 

Happily,  signs  of  improvement  an-  appearing 

"One  can  feel  the  evidence  of  ah  tins,  en  stimulus  at  work 
among  the  live  shop-managers  and  business  executives  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  past  two  years  American  manufacturers  have 
begun  to  go  to  school  again.  It  is  evidenced  in  their  i;il'i  r 
search  for  informal  ion  about  other  countries,  other  industries, 
and  the  other  fellow's  business.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  apparent 
and  increasing  desire  to  keep  posted  on  the  last  word  in  shop- 
equipment  and  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  things 

"The  man  w  ho  solves  the  other  fellow  ">  problem  gets  the  other 
fellow's  business.  That  is  the  way  the  builders  of  electric 
motors  developed  their  greal  industry.  That  is  the  way  the 
manufacturers  of  motor-trucks,  now  that  the   saturation-point 

with  regard  to  pleasure  vehicles  is  said  to  be  in  >ijrht.  are  plan- 
ning to  enlarge  their  outputs.  That  is  the  way  that  the  chemical 
industries  in  Germany  made  themselves  so  i  manu- 

facturers in  this  country:  and  the  fact   that   we  over  here  ha 
not   fully  realized   this  principle  accounts   for  our  sudden  and 
unpleasant   awakening  when  many  of  these  chemical  supplies 

were  cut  off 

"  Yes.  the  American  shop  executive  and  the  American  bush 
executive  must  go  to  school  again  if  they  are  to  keep  tip  with  the 
progress  that  will  arise  from  the  European  stimulus  of  war. 
They  must  study  the  other  fellow's  problems,  not  only  in  foreign 
countries,  but  also  at  home,  for  the  home  market  i-  often 
Overlooked  in  the  glamor  of  the  fascinating  foreign  market,  in 
spite  of  the  pot  of  gold  being  more  often  found  near  home  than 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  The  other  fellow's  problems  might 
be  next  door  to  vou.'' 


ANOTHER  BELGIAN  TRAGEDY 


I  ESS  RENOWNED  perhaps  than  Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren 
yet  stood  up  above  all  the  other  Belgian  poets,  and, 
— *  indeed,  was  "one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  in  Europe."  "'Even  the  Germans  have  not 
failed  to  give  him  his  due  rank,"  observes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  The  war  made  him  "a  great  historical  figure,"  says  the 
New    York    Globe,    and 


his  death  in  a  railway 
crush  in  Rouen  is  looked 
upon  as  especially  un- 
timely. "Because  he 
was  so  great  a  poet," 
(his  paper  adds,  "while 
he  lived  he  was,  with 
IN  I  aeterlinek,  a  reproach 
to  the  despoilers  of  Bel- 
gium." In  a  compact 
paragraph  The  Globe 
gives  a  survey  of  the 
man's  history  and  his 
significance  in  the  world 
of  letters: 

"In  the  books  of 
poems  which  Verhaeren 
has  been  writing  for  t  be 
past  thirty  years  is  a 
complete  picture  of  Bel- 
gium as  it  was  before 
the  Germans  destroyed 
it ;  in  poem  after  poem 
its  busy  and  smoking 
towns,  its  farms  and  vil- 
lages, its  level  plains 
and  windmills,  its 
churches  and  bells,  its 
canals  and  fishermen, 
and  old  women  lace- 
makers  in  the  doorways 
— all  the  little  coun- 
try's varied  trade  and 
businesses,  even  the 
weather  and  the  sounds 
and  the  smells  of  Bel- 
gium are,  in  these  pow- 
erful poems,  bright  with 
color  and  throbbing  with 
life. 

"Details  of  the  poet's 
life  repeat  the  names 
that  have  now  become 
painfully  familiar.  He 
was  born  (in  1855)  in 
the  little  town  of  Saint- 
Anaand  in    East    Elan- 

ders.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  his  uncle's  oil-mills  that  may 
now  be  enriching  the  enemy.  He  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain.  In  his  father's  household,  it  is  said,  French 
was  always  spoken,  and  that  he  himself  never  learned  the 
Flemish,  and  that  the  family  servants  always  came  from  Liege 
— where  the  forts  did  not  hold  always." 

When  he  abandoned  law  for  literature,  he  became  identified 
with  tin  -pirit  of  "  Young  Belgium"  as  exemplified  in  La  Jetmt 
Belgique  and  L'Art  Moderne.  lie  championed  the  impression- 
iatie  school  then  making  itself  felt  in  Europe.  The  Evening  Post 
gives  a  of  bis  various  volumes,  quoting  Edmund  Gosse 

to  Hi'  effeel  that  "there  is  no  modern  writer  more  national  than 


EMI.LE  VERHAEREN. 
From  a  portrait  bust  by  Charles  van  der  Stappen. 

"  There  is  no  modern  writer  more  national  than  Verhaeren."   Flanders  lives  in  his  vorse. 


Verhaeren,  and  to  study  his  poems  is  to  gain  such  an  impression 
of  toute  la  Flandre  as^is  to  be  found  nowhere  else."     We  quote: 

"In  his  early  works,  'Les  Flamandes'  (1883)  and  'Les  Moines' 
(1886),  he  shows  a  robustness  and  strength  verging  at  times  on 
violence.  This  was  fallowed  by  'Les  Soirs'  (1887),  and  others  of 
that  period,  showing  a  reaction  in  his  style.     From  applying 

his  pictorial  method  to 
psychological  studies, 
he  passed  on  to  the  task 
of  individualizing  the 
towns  and  fields  of  his 
native  country,  to  which 
he  was  unusually  de- 
voted. In  'Villages  II- 
lusoires '  he  describes 
the  tragedy  of  the  fields 
and  farms  deserted  by 
the  people  in  the  race 
for  the  town  and  in- 
dustrial centers.  Later 
volumes  of  poems  are 
'  Les  Heures  Claires ' 
(1896),  'Les  Visages  de 
la  Vie'  (1899), 'Les  I 'el- 
ites Legendes'  (1900), 
'  Les  Forces  Tumul- 
tueuses'  (1901),  and 
'Les  Tendresses  Prem- 
ieres' (1904).  In  1898 
he  wrote  a  lyric  drama, 
'Les  Aubes,'  in  1900  a 
four-act  play,  'Le  Cloi- 
tre,'  represented  both 
in  Brussels  and  in  Paris, 
and  in  1901  a  historical 
d  ama,  'Philippe  II.' 
Most  of  his  poems  and 
one  of  his  plays,  'Les 
Aubes,'  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English." 

The  cause  of  Belgium 
has  been  passionately 
defended  both  in  verse 
and  prose  since  her 
invasion.  Recently  the 
Boston  Transcript  has 
given  in  translation 
Verhaeren's  indictment 
of  Germany's  violence 
toward  the  art  of  other 
peoples.  "Nations  can 
not  live,"  he  declared, 
"if  one  among  them  sees 
existence  as  a  stage  on 
which  she  can  act  with 
arrogance  and  violence  for  herself  alone."     Continuing: 

"Germany  seeks  to  absorb  the  lives  of  all  peoples  in  her  own. 
She  claims  to  be  the  sovereign  nation,  responsible  only  to  her- 
self for  her  excesses.  It  is  for  her  to  think,  feel,  and  will  in  flu; 
name  of  all  the  world.  It  is  for  her  to  lay  down  what  is  per- 
missible and  what  is  not.  She  assumes  the  role  on  earth,  not 
of  destiny,  but  of  God. 

"It  is  easy  for  her  to  persuade  herself  (hat  a  moral  conquest, 
comes  with  a  material  one,  that  to  dominate  is  also  to  seduce. 
Her  discipline  (hat  is  lo  say,  her  tyranny — she  considers  in- 
dispensable to  future  progress.  She  does  not  pause  to  ask 
whether  the  graduated  and  wide-spread  vassaldom  which  her 
discipline  and   her  tyranny  imply  is    not    1h<l    greatesl   obstacle 
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to  the  acceptance  of  her  rule.  Nevertheless,  her  methods,  which 
she  believes  essential,  are  doomed  to  become  merely  futile, 
her  strength,  which  she  believes  infallible,  to  become  as  in- 
fallible a  weakness. 

"To  impose  her  supremacy,  therefore,  Germany  must  con- 
trol, so  far  as  she  may,  the  individual  life  of  other  nations.  Sin- 
must  check  the  development  of  their  differences  and  1  heir  con- 
trasts, she  must  wage  war  on  the  originality  of  each  group  of 
human  beings,  on  their  various  ideas  of  progress,  order,  and 
happiness.  She  must  consequently,  whether  she  wishes  it  or 
not,  combat  their  special  conceptions  of  beauty.  Art,  in  its 
turn,  must  become  booty  and  prey  to  her.  She  must  crush 
and  destroy  all  art  that  is  not  her  own.  Her  mad  conceit  will 
convince  her  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  deed.  She  must 
go  further  and  attack  the  past.  No  witness,  whether  of  stone 
or  bronze,  will  be  heard  that  denies  her  esthetic  supremacy. 
Already  Reims  and  her  cathedral,  things  lovely  as  the  day  and 
night  themselves,  are  razed  to  the  ground.  Already  Tpres 
and  her  Market  Hall,  which  sprang  like  a  wonderful  arch  from 
the  earth,  are  a  heap  of  cinders.  Already  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre  and  the  Library  of  Louvain,  the  almshouses  of  Termonde, 
are  dead.  To  reproaches  Germany  replies:  '  1  will  replace 
these  ancient  monuments  with  finer  modern  substitutes.  My 
taste  shall  provide  them.'" 

Always  the  pedagog,  Germany,  he  declares,  asserts  herself 
"infallible  in  all  things,  and  beauty  also  is  to  be  shaped  by  her 
hands  alone." 

"All  the  nobility  of  the  genius  of  a  race  or  of  an  individual 
shall  only  survive  with  the  modifications  .and  at  the  command  of 
the  Teutonic  despot.  Irony  and  wit  shall  be  curbed,  originality 
and  spontaneity  abolished.  The  rhythm  of  the  goose-step 
shall  dominate  all  other  rhythms;  it  shall  be  heard  even  in 
poetry.  Free  and  personal  art  has  had  its  day;  the  art  of  the 
future  shall  be  hard,  sharp,  and  glittering  as  a  sword. 

"Of  such  an  art  the  world  has  a  horror;  it  can  barely  conceive 
so  monstrous  a  thing.  Till  to-day,  beauty,  evolving  from 
century  to  century,  has  found  unity  in  diversity;  it  has  blos- 
somed, successively  or  simultaneously,  in  the  countries  of  its 
choice.  Italy,  Flanders,  and  France  have  been  specially  favored; 
but  no  one  of  them  has  over  sought,  by  brutality,  to  impose  her 
temporary  superiority  on  the  others.  The  very  opposite  was 
the  case.  Influence  was  reciprocal  and  always  peaceful  and 
advantageous.  At  certain  times,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  Italy  claimed  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  Fra 
Augclico,  Berroehio,  Botticelli,  Masaccio,  while  Flanders 
replied  by  flashing  abroad  the  brilliance  of  Van  Fyck,  Van  der 
( loes,  Memlinc,  Juste  de  Gand,  Gerard,  David,  Van  der  Weyden. 

"Later,  to  Carracci,  Reni,  Domeniohino,  Albani,  Baroccio, 
Caravaggio,  Bernini,  made  answer  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Seghers, 
Cornelius  de  Vos,  Craycr,  Jordaens,  Teniers.  Spain,  with 
Velasquez,  Herrera,  Ribera,  Zurbaran,  and  Murillo;  Holland, 
with  Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Fabritius, 
Bteen,  Hals,  and  Pieter  de  Hoogh;  and  France,  with  Poussin, 
Claude  Lorrain,  Dughet,  Lesueur,  and  Callot,  spread  over  the 
wholo  of  Europe  the  lighl  of  noble  art. 

"Art  was,  at  the  same  time  and  according  to  the  country  in 
which  it  developed,  idealist  or  realist,  ascetic  or  sensual.  And 
along  the  walls  of  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
hung  a  splendid  garland,  to  which  each  flower  contributed  its 
particular  and  harmonious  beauty. 

"Those  who  talk  of  exterminating  the  Germans  do  not 
realize  that  a  young  people  can  not  be  exterminated.  Only  old 
and  decaying  nations  can  perish  altogether.  Hut  the  world 
has  to  defend  itself  against  Germany  with  courage  and  tenacity. 
France  and  England  must  prepare  to  abandon  confidence  and 
live  in  mistrust.  They  must  accept  a  future  in  which  life  will 
be  harsh  and  at  extreme  tension,  like  a  i  awn  bow.  Germany 
must  be  countered  as  soon  as  she  goes  too  far.     We  must  not 

seek  to  kill  her,  as  I   have  already  said.      She  must  be  crippled, 

like  her  Emperor 

"The  spirit  of  to-day.  wrought  of  pride  and  liberty,  wroughl 
of  human  reason  and  human  idealism,  wroughl  of  an  emotion 
infectious  and  splendidly  dangerous  the  spirit  of  to-day  which 
is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  strength  and 
brilliance  of  -which  time  has  not  yet  broughl  fully  to  light,  is 
most  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Germany.  It  is  the  former 
and  not  tho  latter  which  is  young,  and  which  turns  it^  face 
forward  to  the  future.  It  is  the  former  spirit  alone  that  con- 
tains the  seed  of  the  future,  and  enables  man  to  adapt  himself 
to  new  conditions  of  life,  that  tri\  es  him  strength  to  accomplish 
the  inevitable  evolution.      It  is  the  former  spirit  alone  that  en- 


shrines  the  ever-growing  strength  and  the  ultimate  salvation 

the  world. 

"And  of  this  Bpirit,  thou.  Belgium,  art  the  symbol!     Tl 
even  before  France  and  England,  defiesl   the  cruel  power  of 
Germany.      Never   has  greater  honor  been    thine,    honor  which 
thou  hast  won  with  a  heroism,  simple  and  magnificent." 


GERMANY   FOUNDS   A   NEW   FLEMISH 
I  MYERSITY 

ALMOST  AT  THE  SAME  MOMENT  that  Germany  is 
/-\  transporting  Belgian  workmen  from  Ghent  to  forced 
-*-  -^-  labor  in  the  Fatherland,  the  German  Government 
proclaims  its  generosity  by  handing  over  the  University  of 
Ghent  to  the  Flemings.  General  von  Biasing,  who  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  is  quoted  in  British  papers  as  declaring  in  his 
opening  speech  that  he  intended  to  use  'he  ri^ht  given  him  by  the 
Hague  Convention  to  turn  the  Ghent  University  into  a  Flemish 
University.  "He  insisted  that  it  was  to  be  a  Netherland 
university,  which  would  be  rooted  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Flemish  people."  The  Westminster  <;<i:<tte  (London)  give<  his 
concluding  words  where  he  spoke  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Flemings  working  together  with  mutual  trust  and  understanding: 

"Two  Valkyrie-,  epic  sisters,  rule  the  world — 'thought  and 
the  sword' — and  God  has  so  willed  it  that  these  words  shall  1>« 
verified  in  an  especial  manner   in    the  Ghent   University.  .  .  . 

The  God  of  War  stands  as  witness  at  its  baptism.  May  the 
grace  of  the  God  of  Peace  be  granted  to  it." 

The  London  Times  reports  that  Professor  Wegener,  of  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  hurried  from  the  Somme  battle-front  to  Ghent 
in  order  to  inform  his  paper  of  the  completion  of  "this  most 
noble  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  German  administration 
of  Belgium  stands  high  above  parties  and  appreciate  its  tasl 
The  rector,  Dr.  Hoffmann,  replied  to  the  speech  of  General  von 
Bissing;  but  the  Belgian  Government  announces  that  the 
degrees  of  the  new  university  will  be  abolished  when  Belgium 
regains  her  independence,  and  threatens  those  who  took  part  in 
tlie  German  scheme  with  punishment.  Unfortunately,  the 
comment  of  the  German  pros  is  held  back  by  the  British 
blockade.  The  London  Times  scents  in  the  act  a  "political 
conspiracy,"  based  on  the  Qtarman  Chancellor's  announcement 
last  April  that  Germany  "'can  not  again  give  over  to  Latini/.atiou 
the  long-opprest  Flemish  rac<  ." 

"It  will  in-  remembered  that  the  unselfish  German  adminis- 
tration had  to  begin  operations  by  suppressing  most  of  the  real 

supporters  of  the  Flemish  movement,  and  by  deporting  the 
most  distinguished  Belgian  historian,  Mr.  Henri  Pirenne.  and  the 
Professor  of  Flemish  Literature  and  Belgian  History  at  Ghent. 
Mr.  Paul  Frederioq.  They  have  for  some  time  been  held  prisoner- 
at  Jena.  As  regards  the  teaching  bod]  of  the  new  university, 
the  new  rector  is  a  certain  Heir  Hoffmann,  a  native  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of    Luxemburg.      No   prof.  Flemish   origin,   well 

known  in  the  Flemish  movement,  have  accepted  appointments. 
There  are  a  few  Dutchmen  of  German  education,  and  then 
at  least  one  professor  who  anjoys  the  distinction  o(  having  fought 
with  the  Germans  againsl  the  Belgians.  •  The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment has.  of  course,  announced  that  il  will  not  recognise 
either  von  Bissing's  appointment  or  diplomas  granted  by  the 
new  university,  and  the  German  Government  has  had  to  promise 
that  it  will  give  pen>ion<  thoughtfully  provided  out  of  Belgian 
funds  to  the  professors  when  they  are  dismissed  by  the  Belgian 
Government.     The  new  university  is  really  opposed  by  all  the 

influential  Flemish  leaders  and  by  the  clergy  of  Flanders,  altho 

they  favor  the  Flemish  movement.  The  Germans  have  made 
the     effort     apparently     unsuccessfully  students 

among  the  Flemish  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany." 

The  neighboring  countries  of  Holland  and  Denmark  have 
followed  closely  these  new  moves  of  the  German  Government 
of  occupation.  Dutch  papers  explaining  why  they  must  resent 
the  German  efforts  to  promote  internal  strife  in  Belgium, 
declaring   that    "a   weak   and   divided   Belgium   would   be   the 
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greatest  danger  for  Holland."  Prof.  Kristoffer  Nyrop,  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  a  distinguished  philologist  and 
authority  on  university  questions,  writes  in  the  Berlingske 
Tidende  (Copenhagen)  that  the  new  university  is  an  alien 
imposition,  and  he  declares  that  "all  the  scholars  in  the  world 
will  view  with  warm  admiration  the  resistance  of  Belgian  and 
Dutch  teachers  and  leaders  to  the  wiles  of  Germany."    Further: 

"Before  the  war  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  a  Flemish 
University  was  only  an  inner  Belgian  affair,  known  to  very  few 
outside  Belgium  and  understood  by  even  fewer.  Now  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  wide-ranging  im- 
portance and  absorbing  interest,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  followed  every- 
where with  close  attention.  During  the 
war  this  extremely  complicated  problem 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  shelved, 
but  Germany's  diplomatists  thought  oth-  . 
'erwise.  The  university  reform  was  to  ' 
be  exploited  for  political  purposes.  .  .  . 

"The  university  reform  was  to  be  a 
gracious  gift  from  the  victor  to  the  con- 
quered Flemish  people.  It  was  to  be 
the  token  of  reconciliation,  a  noble  ex- 
pression of  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
German  people  toward  their  liberated 
kinsmen.  But  it  was  also  meant  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  cleft  between 
Flemish  and  Walloon,  and  help  definite- 
ly to  sever  the  cultural  and  political  con- 
nection between  Belgium's  Germanic 
and  Romanic  elements. 

"At  first  glance  this  plan  might  seem 
well-nigh  ingenious;  but  it  suffered  from 
one  defect — a  very  serious  one.  In  all 
their  deliberations  and  calculations  the 
Germans  had  forgotten  to  take  into 
account  the  altered  temper  in  Bel- 
gium after  the  violation  of  its  neutral- 
ity and  the  horrors  of  August  and 
September,  1914.  The  Flemish  had 
mixed  blood  with  the  Walloons  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Liege,  Dinant,  Malines, 
and  Ypres.     In  the  fight  for  the  freedom 

of  their  native  country  Flemish  and  Walloons  were  one  people; 
they  were  Belgians,  united  in  the  struggle  against  the  Germans." 


THE    GALLERIES    "CORNERING"   ART 


Omrtesy  vi  Macbeth  Galleries  and 

HENRY  W. 

AVl^p  left  his  fortune  for 
ean  paintings  to  be  hung 


American  Art  Mews,"  N.  Y. 

RANGER, 

the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
in  galleries  and  libraries 


WHERE  THE  HEALING  LIES— In  the  field  of  art  will 
come  the  first  rapprochement  amoifg  the  fighting  nations,  thinks 
Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  This  one-time  leader  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  now  reported  to  be  traveling  with  his 
orchestra  through  Switzerland,,  and  this  opinion  reaches  our 
papers  from  Berlin  by  way  •  of  Sayville.  In  the  field  of  art, 
Herr  Nikisch  believes,  "it  is  necessary  to  build  further  and  to 
strive  to  the  end  that  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  present  will 
in  the  future  be  prevented."  The  distinguished  musician 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  liberal  attitude  in  Germany  toward  the 
art  of  other  nations,  particularly  those  now  ranged  as  Germany's 
enemies: 

"I  must  go  on  record  with  the  fact  that  the  German  public 
in  this  heavy  time  shows  almost  more  understanding  for  art 
than  formerly.  The  good  theaters  are  overfilled,  and,  if  I  may 
speak  of  myself,  my  concerts  are  always  sold  out.  Last  week 
J  was  a  guest  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  we  could  have 
sold  four  times  as  many  seats  as  the  great  hall  holds. 

"Now,  as  before,  our  composers  are  industriously  at  work. 
In  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  a  whole  row  of  operatic  first 
performances.  Nor  is  any  difference  made  by  us  between 
Germany  and  enemy  composers.  A  few  days  ago  I  gave  a 
concert  devoted  to  the  works  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Berlitz; 
not  a  soul  took  umbrage  at  it.  I  knew  that  Wagner  was  boy- 
cotted in  France.  But  that's  childishness,  for  art  should  work 
reconciliatingly  and  not  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  hate. 

"I  am  convinced  that  in  France,  too,  a  different  feeling  will 
prevail.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  English,  French,  and  Russian  friends,  all  animated,  as  I 
am,  by  the  wish  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we 
all,  regardless  of  national  distinction,  can  devote  ourselves  to 
the  true  international." 


THE  INTIMATE  POSSESSION  of  pictures  is  almost  a 
lost  habit;  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  revival,  thinks 
a  writer  in  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York).  He  speaks 
in  this  way  because  of  the  tendency  of  public  galleries  to  "corner" 
all  the  great  works  of  art.  An  American  artist,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Ranger,  recently  died,  leaving  his  fortune  for  the  purchase  of 
American  paintings  to  be  hung  in  galleries  and  libraries.  It  is 
in  line  with  the  modern  tendency  and  recognizes  the  law  that 

some  one  has  declared  to  be  in  the 
order  of  nature,  that  the  masterpiece 
shall  ultimately  gravitate  to  the  pub- 
lic gallery.  Mr.  Ranger's  act  is  de- 
scribed by  the  present  writer  as  "one 
revealing  a  perfection  of  faith  in  art 
hardly  to  be  found  outside  a  painter"; 
and  the  gift,  he  thinks,  "should  exert 
an  enduring  influence  on  his  country- 
men's taste,  as  we  call  that  capacity 
for  one  of  the  few  of  life's  enjoyments 
which  increase  with  the  exercise."  But 
the  act,  he  thinks,  also,  "calls  for 
some  discussion  whether  the  gallery  is, 
after  all,  the  most  effective  place  for 
the  picture."  Such  is  the  Evening  Sun 
writer's  query: 

"At  this  moment,  the  gallery  has  the 
best  of  it.  In  the  long  run  great  num- 
bers of  the  choicest  pictorial  works  find 
their  way  into  the  great  public  collec- 
tions, and  once  there  they  stay  there. 
The  possession  of  paintings  of  merit 
as  part  of  the  esthetic  discipline  of 
the  home  is  a  practise  in  disuse  save 
among  the  unusually  rich.  The  com- 
mon man  prefers  photographic  re- 
productions of  Corots  or  Turners 
on  his  walls  to  originals  by  inferior  artists. 

"In  a  natural  reaction  to  the  neglect  which  has  befallen 
secondary  but  sound  painting,  the  contemporary  artists  have 
turned  to  the  thousand  and  one  brands  of  pictorial  abracadabra 
lately  popular.  Almost  all  pretense  at  perceptible  art  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  devotees  of  those  compositions  calculated  to 
startle  and  astound  the  public  into  an  attitude  of  recognition.  In 
consequence,  thousands  of  pictures  have  been  painted  which 
may  sooner  or  later  be  harbored  in  a  museum,  whether  of  art 
or  of  eccentricity,  but  which  will  assuredly  never  adorn  the 
home  wall  of  a  sane  mortal.  And  so  the  cause  of  art  in  the  home 
has  suffered  from  the  rebound  as  well  as  from  the  blow  direct. 

"The  public  has  been  led  to  think  that  pictures  are  of  two 
classes:  those  in  bad  taste  and  the  insupportably  ugly.  It  will 
go  still  further,  consequently,  in  its  present  aversion  to  painting. 
For  generations  there  has  not  been  a  time  when  pictorial  art 
was  so  little  tolerated  in  the  common  man's  private  life,  and  the 
case  is  growing  continually  worse.  In  the  meantime  the  galleries 
go  on  cornering  the  great  pictures,  generous  spirits  like  Ranger's 
go  on  hastening  the  Last  Day  of  Art,  when  all  pictures  shall 
hang  on  gallery- walls." 

The  trouble  with  the  galleries  is  that  they  afford  only  the 
"casual  meeting,"  and  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  "the  full  influence 
of  a  masterly  painting  is  exerted  on  the  beholder."     For — 

"That  which  was  made  with  months  or  years  of  thought  and 
labor  can  not  accomplish  its  part  in  a  few  minutes'  view.  It 
can  not  exert  its  spell  upon  the  visitor  in  the  routine  frame  of 
mind  of  a  gallery  visitor.  Like  a  mountain  which  must  be1 
viewed  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  a  picture  must  be  seen  by  its 
observer  in  a  great  variety  of  states  of  mind  for  its  full  signifi- 
cance to  bo  absorbed. 

"The  art  of  having  pictures  about,  of  looking  at  them,  or 
rather  letting  them  look  at  us,  in  all  our  moods,  is  almost  a 
lost  art.  The  kind  of  picture  worth  a  place  on  home  walls 
will  soon  be  a  lost  kind.  The  splendid  Ranger  gift  will  perhaps 
do  something  to  stimulate  painting  and  the  love  of  it,  but  will 
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not  somebody  soon  start  a  circulating  library  of  paintings  or 
some  other  movement  to  bring  pictures  into  the  home  and  lei 
them  fulfil  their  highest  and  most  perfeel  function  in  the  domestic, 
their  natural,  atmosphere?" 


NEW   PERILS   FOR   AUTHORSHIP 

ANEW  TERROR  for  itself  has  been  created  by  the 
subjective  school  of  literature.  Recently  the  manu- 
script of  a  novel,  written  by  a  young  woman,  was 
admitted  into  a  divorce  suit  "as  evidence  of  the  young  woman's 
mental  attitude  toward 
the  plaintiff."  If  the 
courts  are  to  take  this 
sort  of  t  hing  as  e\  i- 
dence,  authors  must  be 
careful  to  reveal  only 
their  angelic  aspects. 
Self-revelation,  as  the 
New  York  Sun  points 
out,  has  been  common 
enough  among  writers, 
Arnold  Bennett  having 
insisted  that  "as  a 
man  can  put  forth 
only  that  which  he  lias 
contained,  every  book 
is  in  a  way  a  revela- 
tion of  the  writer."  But 
not  always.  "It  is  im- 
possible," avers  The 
Sun,  "that  Stevenson 
found  in  himself  that 
devil  which  guided  t he 
Master  of  Ballanlrae. 
But  the  point  in  ques- 
tion is: 

"The  court  has 
opened  the  door,  and 
the  realist  who  plucks 
chapters  from  his  own 
soul,  or  appears  to,  is  in 
danger  of  being  haled 
to  the  bar.  '  My  wife  is 
looking  over  my  shoul- 
der as    1    write,'    was   a 

favorite  phrase  of  the  Victorian  hot -seller  authors.  But 
they  wrote  prose  idyls,  and  if  their  wives  looked  over  their 
shoulders,  which  their  wives  probably  didn't,  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  Xo  scandalous  cats  were  let  out  of  the  bag.  'Phis, 
however,  is  another  age.  The  author  invents  a  character  and 
examines  the  charaet  >r's  soul.  What  demon  lurks  in  Esmond 
Qilhooley,  or  whatev  the  protagonist's  name  may  be?  The 
author  may  not  have  the  fortunate  acquaintance  of  a  (lil- 
Ifooley,  so  he  asks  himself  what  he  himself  would  be  if  he  lei 
himself  run  wild.  Presently  on  paper  appears  a  creature  who 
drinks  heavily,  gambles  the  night  long,  and  beats  his  wife.  In 
this  there  could  be  no  danger  if  the  author's  wife  knew  him 
to  be  a  sober  man  who  would  not  play  bridge  for  a  mill  a  point 
or  kill  a  fly.  The  fatal  thing,  obviously,  would  he  to  attribute 
to  Gilhooley  evils  so  secret  thai  they  might  exist,  unsuspected, 
in  any  one: 

""Now  ln>  knew,  what  had  been  for  months  a  vague  fear,  that 
he  loved  Ermyntrude  Zink,  and  that  the  distance  between  him 
and  his  lawful  wedded  wife  had  become  an  impassable  abyss.' 

"lie  describes  Ermyntrude.  His  wife,  looking  over  the  manu- 
script if  not  over  the  shoulder,  recognizes  Miss  Zink  as  her 
dearest  friend.  She  sees  all.  and  a  lawyer,  for  the  possibility 
"I  self-revelation  by  an  author  has  been  recognized  in  a  court. 

"The  cautious  married  novelist  will  do  well  to  make  his 
heroes  ami  his  villains  the  antithesis  of  himself:  particularly 
the  heroes,  unless  his  wife  is  portrayed  as  the  heroine.  This 
advice  does  not  apply,  of  course,  lo  those  wretched  novelists 
Whose  wives  never  read   their  husband's  stuff." 


THE    CATHEDRAL    PAYS 

REIMS    CATHEDRAL,    tho    badly    damaged,  has 
supposed  sab'  from   utter  destruction.     The  reference 
-  to  it    in  Verhaeren's  article,  elsewhere  in  thifi  depart- 
ment, may  seem  to  overstate  the  case.     However,  a  recent  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Morning  Post  declares  that   "it   has 
become  a  question  whether  anything  will  be  hit  of  one  of  the 
greatest  architectural  masterpieces  of  the  world  except  a   pil« 
of  shapeless  ruins."     The  devastation  of  the  past  six  months 
when  eyes  have  been  directed  elsewhere  for  the  most   part     i- 

given  as  follow-: 
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"1  was  last  in  Reims  about  >ix  months  ago,  and  a;  that 
time  the  main  body  of  the  Cathedral  was  bearing  up  heroically 
against  the  assault  of  the  sacrilegious  German  -hells.  Then 
was  a  single  hole  in  the  roofing,  and  it  seemed  that  tin  mag- 
nificent art  of  the  Cathedral  -  builders  would  b<  able  to  r<-i-- 
almost  indefinitely  'lie  attacks  of  the  barbarian.  To-day  the 
situation  has  entirely  changed.  For  two  year- now  the  enemy, 
not  content  with  the  havoc  thai  he  wrought  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  has  vented  hi-  -pit.  and  rage  on  the  town 
and  Cathedral  on  every  occasion  that  he  ha-  suffered  a  check 
at  the  hands  of  our  Allies 

"By  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  German  shells  -iriki 
the   Cathedral    at    the    very    point    where    they    can    do   most    to 

endanger  the  whole  building.  Fired  from  the  fort  of  Brimont 
on  the  north  and  of  Nogent  l'Al>he--i  on  the  east,  their  shells 
converge  on   the  Cathedral  ami   burst   on   the  graceful   flying 

buttresses  that,  crowned  with  a  line  ol  angels  with  out-pv 
wintrs.  are  one  of  its  incomparable  glories.  At  first  it  seemed 
that  this  circumstance  was  fortunate,  since  the  damagi  caused 
was  less  apparent,  and  the  position  was  such  thai  the  carved 
capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  ulterior  had  little  lo  bar  from  flying 
splinters.  But  now  i;  i<  clear  that  a  continuation  of  the  bom- 
bardment will  bring  down  the  whole  building 

"The  stone  roofing  that  still  remains  and  the  wall-  below  it 
are  only  held  up  by  the  flying  buttresses,  on  which  tin  German 
sh.ll-  are  bursting.     Already   four  of  them  have  been  demol- 
ished: a  few  more  shells  and  roof  and  walls  must  collapse,  i< 
ing  nothing  but  the  memory  of  a  supreme  work  of  art." 


►REACHING  THE   POWER  OF   THE   SPIRIT 
IN   GERMANY 

BETTER  VICTORIES  may  be  won  by  love  than  by 
blood  and  iron.  The  principle  is  not  one  uttered  by 
Germany's  enemies,  but  by  a  German  himself  who 
elongs  to  the  party  which  even  before  the  war  saw  that  spiritual 
ictories  are  greater  than  those  won  by  brute  force.  As  the 
jokesman  of  a  small  group,  Prof.  F.  W.  Foerster,  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Munich,  rejects  altogether  "the  modern  interpreta- 
on,  so  popular  in  Germany,  of  the  blood  and  iron  theory  of 
s  old  Chancellor — the  man  who  thought  that  German  life 
mid  be  modeled  permanently  on  the  stories  of  medieval  Ger- 
lanic  heroism."  So  declares  a  writer  in  The  Churchman  (New 
ork),  who  gives  the  motto  of  this  movement  as  the  word 
nli  men,  which  means  not  only  '"to  unlearn,"  but  to  learn 
aew.  Furthermore,  the  purpose  preached  by  this*  new  evangel- 
t  is  "a  Germany  restored  to  its  ancient  ideals  of  cosmopoli- 
tnism  and  humanity."     We  read: 

"As  opposed  to  pan-Gerinanism,  this  new  platform  is  a  plat- 
>rm  of  universal  brotherhood.  When  Professor  Foerster  left 
ienna  in  1913  he  asked  the  students  to  give  up  singing  Die 
'arid  am  Rhein  and  do  work  for  the  racial  conciliation  of  the 
ermanic  and  Slavic  elements  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

"The  outbreak  of  the  war  has  aol  interrupted  Professor 
oerster's  propaganda.  Moreover,  he  is  not  fighting  alone.  A 
wiss  scholar,  Paul  Seippel,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Professor 
oerster  when  they  were  both  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  tells 
:'  a  conversation  he  had  with  his  German  colleague  some  years 
?o.  when  they  agreed  thai  they  saw  evidences  of  a  disintegrar 
on  in  German  nationalist  ic  sentiment.  Pan-Germanism,  we 
re  told,  has  little  attraction  for  the  newer  generation  of  German 
udents  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.     That  this  impression 

true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
mong  the  student  body  Professor  Foerster  is  receiving  sympa- 
ictie  attention  and  cordial  support  in  bis  warfare  against 
ihtarism. 

"The  latest  hook  of  Professor  Foerster,  'The  (Herman  Youth 
id  the  World-War.'  contains  a  selection  of  letters  which  bear 
at  the  truth  of  his  statement  that  German  militarism  no  longer 
mtrols  German  young  men.  They  fully  understand  the 
leaning  of  the  word  unlernen,  and  the  writers  of  these  letters, 
tr  removed  as  they  are  from  theoretical  pacifism,  show  their 
bhorrence  of  the  German  gospel  of  Schrecklichkeit.  One  of 
lem  speaks  feelingly  of  the  armchair  patriots  who  are  devoting 
lemselves  to  writing  hymns  of  hate.  Another,  a  volunteer, 
[ready  in  service  for  two  years,  writes,  *A  simple  soldier,  free 
om  all  of  the  historical  and  political  prejudices  inculcated 
itherto  by  education,  can  understand  the  value  of  your  ideas 
etter  than  is  supposed.  When,  as  in  my  ease,  one  has  come  to 
uow  near  at  hand  for  nineteen  months  the  fury  and  the  burden 
t  war,  one  is  glad  to  think  that  in  our  country  there  are  men 
ho  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  there  are  better  victories  to 
in  than  those  Avon  by  blood  and  iron.'  Another  speaks  of  the 
alue  of  Professor  Foerster's  propaganda  in  restoring  to  public 
iew  the  fact  that  public  life  and  policy  should  be  based  upon 
ghteousness  and  ethics." 

Present-day  civilization  is  named  by  Professor  Foerster  not 
Kultur"  but  "Babel,"  a  word  by  which  be  means  "technical 
fhciency  without  love"  There  is  no  chance,  he  preaches,  "of 
lutual  understanding  without  love,  and  no  peace  is  possible 
itcept  through  religio-:      nd  moral  regeneration."     Further: 

"The  durable  p<  ace  of  the  pacifists  will  never  be  realized  until 
le  altars  of  gold  and  mammon  are  overthrown.  In  his  vision 
rofessor  Foerster  sees  the  victory  of  spiritual  forces,  and  the 
extinction  of  brute  force  'In  this  struggle  of  giants,'  he  says 
i  the  close  of  his  book,  'the  people  who,  blinded  to  the  very 
rid,  remain  attached  to  the  idea  of  force,  and  filled  entirely 
illi   this  idea,   will  apply  to  its  internal  conflicts  the  crude  ar.d 


myopic  instincts  of  a  brutal  egoism,  aiM  in  the  end  will  go  to 
destruction.  But  the  people,  who,  by  the  shattering  forces 
of  the  experiences  of  the  war,  are  led  to  recognize  the  sole  real 
world-policy  in  the  idea  of  right  and  in  the  will  for  reconciliation, 
this  people  will  find  in  such  moral  regeneration  the  most  blessed 
results  for  all  its  conflicts  over  its  social  and  economic  problems. 
Through  this  channel  in  a  thousand  ways  it  will  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  war  at  home  and  abroad.'  Professor  Foerster  comes  out 
unequivocally  for  the  principle  of  international  federation. 
Only  in  this  way  can  international  anarchy  be  ended  and  a  new 
world  order  founded — an  imperium  based  upon  the  idea  of  right." 


MR.   SUNDAY   AMONG   THE   UNITARIANS 

BEFORE  HE  WENT  TO  BOSTON,  Billy  Sunday  was 
cautioned  by  The  Herald  of  that  city  not  to  attack 
Unitarians  and  Universalists.  Friends  of  the  Sunday 
movement,  remembering  how  these  denominations  "have  been 
a  frequent  and  favorite  target  for  his  hot  shot,"  were,  according 
to  The  Watchman-Examiner  (Baptist,  New  York),  "honestly 
fearful  of  the  results  of  such  bitter  and  ^discriminating  assaults 
upon  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  community."  But 
"the  anticipated  clash  or  unpleasantness"  did  not  come  to  pass. 
Instead,  Billy  Sunday  met  and  addrest  the  Unitarian  ministers 
one  Monday  afternoon  at  their  own  request.  Some  people, 
continues  the  Baptist  weekly,  regard  this  event  "as  a  sign  of 
a  mellowing  and  a  broadening  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist. 
Others  ask  why  this  man,  who  is  so  ready  to  attack  Unitarians 
elsewhere  where  they  are  few  in  numbers  and  relatively  unim- 
portant, should  be  so  willing  to  lessen  his  attacks  here  in  Boston, 
where  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  an  implied  charge 
of  cowardice  which  will  surely  provoke  a  smile  in  those  who  best 
know  Billy  Sunday." 

In  the  address  itself  "there  was  no  trimming  or  apologizing'," 
as  The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  notes.  On  the  whole, 
concludes  Tin  Congregationalist  (Boston),  "Billy  the  man  and 
the  hard-hitting,  sincere  preacher  won  favor  that  afternoon, 
tln>  Billy  the  theologian  probably  did  not  make  any  converts 
to  his  particular  brand  of  theology."  As  The  Congregationalist 
describes  the  speech: 

"Mr.  Sunday  read  at  Jus  usual  lightning«speed  from  a  manu- 
script evidently  carefully  prepared.  His  smile  disarmed  criti- 
cism at  the  start,  as  he  invited  the  Unitarians  to  come  down  to 
t  he  Tabernacle  and  hear  him.  He  said  that  his  object  in  coming 
to  Boston  and  in  all  his  preaching  was  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  do  good  and  harder  for  them  to  do  wrong.  Then  he 
launched  out  on  a  statement  of  his  theology.  It  was  based 
on  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  the  one  supreme  thing  in  the 
universe.  He  then  went  on  to  outline  his  system  of  belief, 
beginning  with  the  fall  of  man,  the  institution  of  the  sacrificial 
system,  the  sending  of  the  Flood,  the  various  trials  which  God 
gave  men  in  order  to  test  their  willingness  to  obey  him,  their 
longing  for  a  king,  and  his  concession  to  their  whim,  and  finally 
the  sending  of  Christ  to  pay  the  penalty  of  sin  and  thus  to  restore 
the  original  relationship  between  God  and  man  by  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  law.  Redemption  will  only  be  complete 
when  the  renewed  spirit  is  clothed  with  the  resurrection  body. 
Till  then  a-  'scrap'  will  always  be  on  between  the  renewed 
spirit  and  its  unrenewed  body. 

"Straight-out  orthodoxy  it  was,  Hodge,  Shedd,  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  accepled  in  their  entirety  and  stated 
with  the  definiteness  and  force  characteristic  of  Billy.  There 
were  no  shady  sentences,  no  twilight  zone,  no  concessions  or, 
modifications  because  of  the  audience  to  which  Mr.  Sunday 
spoke.  They  respected  him  for  not  lowering  Ins  banner,  but 
it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  faces  of  men  who  long  ago  for- 
swore this  type  of  theology,  if  they  ever  adhered  to  it.  It 
reminded  one  of  a  Sunday-school  class  where  the  teacher  is 
laying  down  the  law  to  youthful  and  incredulous  minds 
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"Enough  Sundayisms  occurred  from  point  to  point  to  make 
his  bearers  sure  they  had  the  real  article  before  them,  as  when 
h<*  spoke  of  Rehoboam  as  a  'heady,  chesty'  young  fellow,  and 
when  he  quoted  the  Lord  as  saying  to  Samuel,  when  he  grieved 
over  the  people's  asking  a  king,  "Sam,  don't  you  worry  about 
this.'  Of  course,  everybody  laughed  when,  after  saying  that  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  right  kind  of  evolution,  Hilly  declared 
that  when  the  evolutionists  say  that  his  own  grandfather  was  a 
monkey,  then  'Good-night.'" 

Billy  described  himself  as  "an  old-fashioned  preacher,"  and 
then  paid  his  respects  to  one  leading  Unitarian  doctrine,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Herald's  news  columns: 

"Some  people  in  our  day  think  they  have  found  out  the  fat  her- 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  they  have  been 
ringing  the  changes  on  it  all  over  the  land.  Some  think  they 
have  discovered  a  new  religion.  No  doubt  God  is  a  father  to 
those  who  believe  in  him,  but  will  you  hide  yourself  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  or  shall  we  not  rather  tell  people  to  gird 
themselves  that  they  may  do  the  will  of  God? 

"What  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  Lord's  Prayer?  It  is  not 
the  fatherhood  of  God  or  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but  'Thy 
Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done.'  What  God  demands  is 
obedience.  Jle  wants  to  rule  in  every  heart.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  ever  a  greater  time  in  all  tins  world  when  we  ought, 
so  to  preach  obedience  to  God  as  now.  The  world  has  gone 
daffy  to-day  in  the  service  of  mammon;  it  has  gone  crazy  for 
social  service,  for  uplifts,  for  things  which  are  all  right  in  them- 
selves and  absolutely  indispensable.  Bui  the  trouble  is  that 
we  are  simply  turning  people  away  from  obedience  to  God." 

The  Unitarian  press  have  preserved  a  silence  regarding  this 
meeting,  which  is  commented  upon  by  papers  representing  other 
Protestant  denominations.  The  Catholic  press  have  taken 
note  of  the  occasion,  and  a  writer  in  America  takes  advantage 
of  it  to  bestow  an  impartially  scornful  glance  upon  both  the 
evangelist  and  the  Unitarians.  To  quote  and  condense  from 
his  article: 

"It  is  too  bad  Mr.  Sunday  did  not  tell  them  to  their  face  that 
from  his  heart  and  soul  he  believes  Unitarians  are  in  danger  of 
damnation,  as  he  has  done  in  other  cities.  Possibly  it  would 
have  scratched  through  the  tough  skin  of  culture  for  culture's 
sake.  Suppose  he  had  thrown  this  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the 
gathering:  ' The  priests  have  said  high  mass  over  the  strikingly 
rotten  mess  of  Unitarianism.  Why''  Because  they  have  been 
loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ.  I  have  not  found  one 
that  disbelieves  in  God  or  Christ.  I  have  got  to  go  to  the 
Protestants  to  find  that  lot  of  mutts.'  Probably  the  after- 
discussion  would  have  been  rather  more  fortissimo  and  less 
crescendo  than  it  was.  He  [Mr.  Sunday]  rightly  believes  that 
(Jod  created  man;  that  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  the  race:  that 
hell  is  the  punishment  of  the  wicked;  that  marriage  is  indis- 
soluble. But  as  all  this  is  upon  his  own  authority,  human 
authority,  Ik;  could  well  be  "received  with  good  -  nat tired 
amusement.' 

"Mr.  Sunday  has  the  advantage;  he  was  not  wanted  at  the 
world-center  of  Unitarianism,  where  there  is  little  vitality,  less 
unity,  and  no  authority  to  withstand  a  tremendous  onslaught 
against  a  brotherhood  of  man  reared  upon  a  utilitarian  founda- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  all  its  years  the  want  of  unity  and 
authority  in  Unitarianism  was  voiced.  It  was  forced  home 
that  young  men  are  not  attracted  to  a  cult  in  which  each  is 
his  own  authority. 

"To  the  orthodox  sects  will  go  the  small  harvest  garnered 
by  Billy's  picturesque  slang.  The  Unitarians  will  gather  not 
even  the  gleanings  of  the  evangelist's  sowing  to  store  into  their 
empty  barns.  What  can  be  done?  Nothing  but  to  suffer 
death  by  slow  extinction. 

"Needless  to  say.  Catholic  Boston  is  taking  no  part  in  the 
Tabernacle  service:  to  do  so  would  be  adding  to  the  fascination 
"I'  a  man  who  has  no  commission  to  preach." 

* 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  thai  The  Pilot, 
official  organ  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Boston,  has  issued  a 
Warning  against  the  Sunday  meetings,  which  closes  with  this 
peremptory  sentence  as  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  take  pari  in  these  revival 
meetings,  and  if  they  do  they  commit  sin." 


PLAYS   THAT   CATHOLICS   CENSOR 

THK  AIM  of  the  Catholic  Theater  Movement  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  chairman  of  it-,  Bulletin  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  J.  Burke.  It  is  "to  place  before  the 
people  of  the  country  a  list  of  plays  that,  on  the  whole,  are 
free  from  objectionable  and  vulgar  featui  The  committee 

disclaim  any  purpose  of  setting  up  as  arbiter-  of  moral-,  nor 
do  they  aim  to  dictate.  Their  bulletins  tell  the  story  of  new 
plays  "without  any  explicit  note  of  commendation  or  approval." 
Then  there  appears  what  is  known  as  the  "white  list "  of  plays, 

"judged  to  be  without  offense."  The  committee  admit  that 
many  not  agreeing  with  the  rules  governing  the  white  list  "may 
see  fit   to  attend  plays  not  included  on  the  li-t  or  take  exception 

t<>  some  of  those  thai  are  included."     Mr.  Burke  states  further: 

"It  is  known  of  all  men  thai  the  stage  of  to-day  doe-  in 
many  instances  cater  1o  the  sexually  immoral,  to  license  of 
speech  and  action,  and  to  that  vulgar  suggestiveness  that  can 
not  but  lower  our  standards  of  life  and  of  character.  Xow,  it 
is  precisely  against  such  a  tendency,  in  the  name  of  right  living 
and  of  public  decency,  in  the  name  of  our  children,  that  the 
Catholic  Theater  Movement  protests  and  agitates.  We  Beek 
to  make  the  stage  decent." 

The  above  declarations  made  in  the  New  York  Tribunt  are 
in  response  to  statements  made  by  the  dramatic  critic  of  that 
journal,  Mr.  I  ley  wood  Broun.  lie  has  said  that  the  commit- 
tee are  ■■fundamentally  right,"  but  that  "their  judgment  is  ludi- 
crous." Mr.  Broun  wonders  how  anybody  can  "be  patienl 
with  a  society  which  approves  the  morality  of  ' Object — Matri- 
mony,' and  'Polly anna  '  and  sharply  criticizes  Shaw's  "Getting 
Married."       Mr.  Broun  proceeds  to  elucidate: 

"Montague  Class  and  Jules  Eckerl  Goodman  chose  to  regard 
marriage  as  a  joke.  They  found  it  a  tit  subject  for  farce  and 
asked  us  to  be  amused  by  a  young  man  who  became  engaged 
to  a  girl  for  the  sake  of  his  business,  only  to  throw  her  over 
at  the  last  minute  in  favor  of  a  young  woman  who  had  helped 
him  in  the  deception.  Shaw,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  marriage 
so  seriously  that   he  can  hardly  dispose  of  the  subject   by  tw. 

o'clock  midnight.     Nor  does  Shaw  force  any  particular  theory 

in  regard  to  marriage  upon  his  audience.  Truly,  he  points  out 
certain  faults  in  the  institution,  but  at  the  end  of  the  play  his 
hero  and  heroine  decide  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
marry  in  the  old-fashioned  way  since  none  of  the  substitute 
arrangements  suggested  sounds  feasible. 

"Shaw  has  a  definite  program  for  the  impro\  enient  of  mar- 
riage, which  he  sets  forth  at  length  in  the  preface,  but  he  dwells 
by  no  means  unduly  on  his  own  views  in  the  play.  In  'Getting 
Married'  we  hear  from  a  person  who  believes  that  marriage  is  a 
sacrament,  from  another  who  thinks  it  is  no  more  than  a  one- 
sided contract,  while  quite  the  most  eloquent  person  in  the  play 
is  an  ascetic,  who  holds  with  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  that 
celibacy  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  godly. 

"We  trust  that  the  Catholic  Theater  Movemenl  will  soon 
take  action  to  rescind  its  apparent  decision  that  marriage  i-  SO 
holy  it  may  be  discusl  in  jest,  but  never  in  earnest." 

The  Catholic  view  is  stated  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  supposes  that 
"Mr.  Broun  will  admit  that  it  is  Less  reprehensible  to  jesl  con- 
cerning the  troubles  of  married  people  than  to  jesl  about  marriage 
itself."     lie  proceeds: 

"Marriage  is  demanded  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically  a-  a 

necessary  firsl  step  for  the  man  and  the  woman  before  they 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife.  To  question  the  necessity 
of  marriage  is  with  us  not  a  jest,  but  a  mockery.  If  one  feels 
free  to  act  Otherwise,  he  i-  said  in  the  popular  language  of  the 
day  to  have  no  morals.  Bernard  Shaw  thinks  that  the  necessity 
of  marriage  may  be  passed  in  review;  he  does  not  believe  in 
it  as  an  institution.  Until  the  laws  of  the  churches  are  rewrit- 
ten, and  the  laws  of  the  State  entirely  changed,  Mr.  Shaw  must 
be  considered  an  immoral,  or.  if  you  wish  the  kinder  word,  an 
unmoral  person.  Vet  Mr.  Broun  states  that  the  only  play  in 
New  York  of  a  strictly  moral  character  is  Shaw 
Married.'  We  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  say  which  is  the  more 
ludicrous.  Mr.  Broun  or  the  Catholic  Theater  Movement. 
"Mr.  Broun  asks  us  to  be  faithful   to  Scripture  ami  cond< 
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Pollyanna.'  We  did  not  commend  'Pollyanna'  because  of  its 
omplacenl  pagan  contentment.  Pollyanna  was  born  with  the 
bility  to  spread  sunshine  wherever  she  went:  to  accept  her 
>urdens  cheerfully,  to  neat  her  neighbors  charitably;  to  find 
omething  in  everything,  not  everj4hing  in  all  things,  to  be 
lad  about." 

Mr.  Broun  and  Mr.  Burke  fling  Scripture  at  cadi  other  over 
he  heads  of  Pollyanna.  Mr.  Broun  sees  "the  complacent, 
>agan  contentment"  preached  in  this  play  quite  nullified  by 
it.  Matthew's  use  of  the  Master's  words:  "Think  not  that  I 
in  come  to  send  peace  on  earth:    1  come  not  to  send  peace,  but 

sword."  Mr.  Burke  retorts  in  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Philip- 
dans:  "Rejoice  always;  again  [  say,  rejoice."  Mr.  Broun 
hen  turns  to  the  Catholic  Theater  Movement's  condemnation 
f    Alice    Brown's    one-act     play,    "The    Sugar    House."    which 

preached  morality  so  persistently  thai  it  was  the  worst  sort 
f  a  bore."     Then  adds  Mr.  Broun: 

"'Turn  to  the  Right '  is  on  the  white  list.  The  comedy  by 
Vincliell  Smith  and  Jack  Hazzard  is  decidedly  amusing  and 
>ou'i  do  anybody  a  bit  of  harm,  bul  if  the  moral  line  must  be 
trawn,  then  "Turn  to  the  Right'  should  not  go  free,  for,  after 
11,  its  most  attractive  character  is  a  pickpocket,  and  his  best 
[loment  is  one  in  which  he  robs  an  aged  deacon.  "Fixing  Sister' 
3  listed  on  the  white  side,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  priggish 
day,  tending  to  foster  the  narrowest  sort  of  sectionalism. 
Cheating  Cheaters'  is  another  of  the  elect,  altho  it  has  bul  one 
ionest  character,  and  she  pretends  to  be  a  thief  until  t  he  last  act . 

"If  we  are  driven  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  strictly  moral  plays 
a  New  York—  and  we  don't  think  we  shall  feel  the  urge  there 
rill  be  just  one  name  on  the  list,  and  that  will  he  'Getting 
Iarried.'" 


The  Catholic  view  of  "The  Sugar  Horn 
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"In  this  play  the  must  sordid  situations  are  discus!  and  en- 
ded. To  Scripture  he  has  appealed;  let  him  turn  again  to 
leripture.  An  evil  tree.'  said  Christ,  can  not  bring  forth 
pod  fruit  Matt.  7  :  18).  One  of  the  terrible  evils  of  the  stage 
o-day  is  that  grossly  immoral  and  suggestive  words  and  actions 
re  presented,  and  the  attempt  made  to  cloak  them  with  a  good 
uoral.  But  the  cloak  can  not  deceive  a  man  of  Mr.  Broun's 
bility  and  experience,  and  lie  knows  it  is  not  ludicrous  to 
\pose  its  hypocrisv  ." 


ALCOHOLISM    IN    ITALY 

ONE  RARELY  SJGES  a  drunken  Italian,  even  in  New 
York,  and  it  takes  some  effort  to  connect  with  alcoholism 
proper,  beautiful  Italy,  sipping,  in  imagination,  at  least, 
ice  sweet  wine  in  poetical  surroundings.  Even  the  beer-drinking 
talian  appears  to  us  as  a  somewhat  abnormal  phenomenon. 
['he  greater,  therefore,  the  curiosity  with  which  we  follow  the 
tatenienls  made  on  Italian  ebriety  l>y  the  Italian  deputy.  Prof. 
Leonardo  Bianchi,  in  Ln  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  alcoholic  problem  of 
taly  is  a  peculiar  one,  indeed,  having  its  origin  in  hoary  antiquity 
md  dominating  the  racial  psychology  of  a  great,  gifted  nation. 
Duly  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  wine  produced  is  exported,  the 
•est  being  consumed  in  Italy.     We  read  on: 

"While  cases  of  gross  intoxication  are  relatively  rare  in  our 
■ountry.  very  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  imbibe  two  to  three 
iters  daily,  convinced  of  the  innocuousness  of  about  300  grams 
>f  alcohol  they  are  conveying  to  their  system.  This  dangerous 
•onviclion  is  partly  due  to  the  great  Roman  poets  who,  in 
snthusiastic  terms,  glorified  the  gift  of  Bacchus.  I  can  testify 
hat    during    my    thirty    years'    experience    in    the    hospitals   and 

tisane  asylums  of  Palermo  and  Naples  I  have  very  rarelj   met 
\ith  eases  <>\  delirium  tremens.     I  am.  nevertheless,  convinced 

iiat  this  slow  but  continuous  infiltration  of  alcohol  into  the  veins 

>f   our  people  for   the  last  two  hundred  years   and  more  is  one  of 

lie   principal  contributory   cause-  of    our  lack  of    resistance  to 

real    fatigue-,   our  little   tenacity    in   all   sorts  of  enterprises,  of 

>ur  quarrelsomeness     to  mention  these  few  special  defects  only 

n  our  nat tonal  character. 

"I   can,  further,  affirm   from   my   long  experience  that  the 

>   pari  of  m.\  elients,  affected  l>>  epilepsy  and  the  various 


symptoms  of  degeneracy,  hail  from  provinces  where  the  people 
are  known  for  their  all  too  great  love  of  the  grape.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  our  race,  physically 
and  mentally,  would  be  well  advised  in  hanging  out  the  danger- 
signal,  for  else  delinquency,  idiotism,  gout,  indolence,  will  soon 
have  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  our  national  existence. 

"The  northern  nations  suffer  more  of  acute  intoxication, 
thanks  to  their  stronger  and  consequently  more  dangerous 
beverage.  But  we  have  been  drinking  our  piccolo  with  its 
ethyl  alcohol  for  centuries.  While  they  started  relatively  late  with 
their  distilled  alcohol.  They  can.  therefore,  as  it  has  recently 
been  proved  in  Scandinavia.  Belgium,  Russia,  England,  and 
Germany,  be  easily  dealcoholized.  Our  problem  assumes  a 
double  grave  aspect  in  view  of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence 
which  will  be  carried  on  in  the  New  Europe  of  to-niorrow." 

Professor  Bianchi  disapproves  of  the  "savage  and  indiscrim- 
inate" campaign  of  some  prohibitionists  in  Italy  against  wine  in 
general,  yet  he  agrees  with  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  Magnan,  ami 
other  observers  that  ethyl  alcohol  is  as  great  a  poison  as  its 
distilled  brother,  the  difference  lying  merely  in  the  quantity  of 
the  \  enoin.     He  repeats: 

"Our  wines,  taken  moderately,  are  nutritious;  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  however,  they  empoison  body  and  mind.  Our 
people  will  have  to  submit  to  the  warnings  of  science  and  do 
away  with  a  rule  of  conduct,  albeit  it  is  hallowed  by  an  age-long 
t  radition." 

Alter  going  over  the  general  ground  of  connection  between 
crime  and  alcoholism  in  the  various  countries.  Professor  Bianchi 
expresses  his  regret  that  Kalian  criminal  statistics  do  not  enter 
into  t  he  part  icular  mot  i\  es  and  causes  of  crime.  All  we  can  glean 
from  official  documents  is  that  in  1010  in  8,384  criminal  cases 
drunkenness  was  quoted  as  an  attendant  circumstance,  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  preceding  year  being  9,302,  decreasing  for 
I'M  1  (latest  statistics)  to  6,038.     But,  he  adds: 

"  I  know,  from  my  experience,  that  deep  melancholy,  per- 
secutional  mania,  jealousy  leading  to  the  assassination  of  the 
suspected  individual,  can.  in  many  eases,  be  directly  traced  to 
overindulging  in  the  gift  of  Bacchus.  Most  of  our  great  criminals 
were  hard  drinkers  before  starting  on  their  career  of  crime,  or 
are  sons  of  hard  drinkers.  I  agree,  in  this  regard,  with  Lombroso 
and  Ferri.  The  headquarters  of  the  Mano  Nera  and  other 
associations  of  malefactors  i-  the  wine-shop.  We  can  easily 
become  master  of  cholera  and  liphtheria,  of  typhoid  fever  and 
malaria.  The  grave  problem  before  us  is  the  prevention  of  the 
insidious  alcoholization  of  the  nation.  The  degrading  poverty 
of  the  lower  classes  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  our  hr.- 
zaroni,  I  he  passion  for  gambling,  the  terrible  infant  mortality — 
for  all  this,  ami  more  yet.  the  special  form  of  our  alcoholism  is 
mainly  responsible. 

"Not  to  leav  e  the  precincts  of  my  own  clinic:  of  4.400  nervous 
patients  who  presented  themselves  in  my  dispensary  from  1911- 
1915,  777  were  alcoholics  or  sons  of  alcoholics.  Of  oil  epileptic 
patients  between  L906  and  1911,  42  per  cent,  were  alcoholic  (.'10 
per  cent,  parents,  12  per  cent,  individually).  This  proportion 
is,  however,  below  the  truth,  for  in  37  percent,  of  the  epileptic 
cases  the  real  causes  could  nol  be  reliably  traced.  Reticence 
on  the  pari  of  the  patients  is  a  great  enemy  of  medical  statistics." 

The  professor  urges  upon  his  countrymen  to  give  up  definitely 
"•  t  he  convenient  but  insidious  delusion  that  alcoholism  in  Italy 
is  a  negligible  problem;  that  our  criminality  owes  its  luxuriant 
growl  h  exclusiv  ely  to  poverty,  illiteracy,  climate,  and  the  peculiar 
physical  structure  of  our  bodies." 

"No,  the  evil  lies  deeper  and,  as  I  already  said,  leads  further 
back.  At  a  time  when  the  Northern  peoples  began  indulging 
moderately  in  fermented  drinks  of  one  kind  or  another.  Italv 
had  behind  her  centuries  of  wild  wine  orgies,  which  had  been 
idealized  by  her  poets,  who  in  t  heir  turn  found  their  models  in  the 
bacchic  versifiers  of  Hellas.  The  Roman  soldiers  and  sailors 
celebrated  the  grape,  and  our  great  Italian  poets  took  up  the 
refrain  with  a  vengeance.  How  far  the  abuse  of  the  grape  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  we  do  not 
know  exactly 

"To  sum  up:  If  things  remain  at  their  status  quo  ante,  lei  us 
shake  off  the  serfdom  of  the  Italian  and  Roman  past,  whatever 
other  interests,  political  and  agricultural,  may,  for  a  time, 
suffer  t  hereb"  " 
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From  Napkins  Plus  to  Napkins  Minu 


HE    HAD    an    over-shipment    of 
400,000    paper    napkins  to  dis- 
pose  of  or  return  to  the  mill. 
Which  course  should  he  take? 

Beside  his  desk  was  a  Multigraph 
Junior — and  he  knew  its  possibilities. 

A  letter  was  written,  Multigraphed, 
and  eighty  copies  were  mailed  to  insti- 
tutions—  sanatorium^  and  the  like. 

The  postage  was  a  dollar  sixty.  Other 
costs  — a  few  hours'  time  for  setting  up, 
running  and  distributing  the  type;  en- 
velopes and  letter-heads.      Four  dollars 

—  three   and  three-quarter  cents  apiece 

—  would  cover  the  total  cost  and  leave 
enough  for  the  movies. 

Result — one  week  later  —  the  400,000 
napkins  sold  —  additional  orders  for 
80,000  more  — side  orders  for  $60.80  for 
other  goods — and  four  new  accounts 
opened.  The  napkin  business  was 
$446.40.     The   total    business,    $507.20. 


Sales  'cost,  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cen 

Will  M.  Ross,  Statcsan,  Wisconsii 
is  the  man  who  accomplished  this  r< 
suit. 

Will  is  a  good  salesman.  This  pei 
formance  proves  that.  The  Multigrap 
Junior  is  a  good  sales  assistant.  Th 
performance  proves  that.  Put  a  goo 
salesman  and  the  Multigraph  togetlu 
and  the  combination  will  sell  pap*, 
napkins,  automobiles,  life  insurance,  ( 
anything  else-    merchandise  or  service 

If  you  haven't  looked  into  your  salt 
possibilities  — as  they  are  widened  wit 
the  Multigraph — Senior  or  Junior - 
maybe  this  little  account  from  the  e> 
perience  of  just  one  user  may  promt 
you  to  investigate. 

The  coupon  won't  start  you  in  th 
napkin  business,  but  it  may  be  th 
means  of  changing  some  of  your  sah 
minuses  to  pluses.      Clip  —  sign  —  mai 


?/  printing  and  form -typewriting, 
\  private/y,  in  your  own  estab/is 

You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph   unless 
you  need  it 

The  Multigraph,   1811    East  40th  Street 
Cleveland,   Ohio 

^^       4  ^B  I  i  i.  .r.  ■    c     M  t    ii 

Name 

Official  Position 

Firm 

Street  Address 
Town  State 

M...  ,     -  ,.-ii  i  i  •       -  I  un  interested  particu  arly  in 

ultigraph  Junior — An  efficient  hand-operated  machine  tor 

high-grade  form  typewriting  and  simple  office  printing.      Price, 

complete,  $200.00.      Easy  payments.  
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^co  American  foooft 
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BEEF 
BROTH 


First  aides' 

to  tfxe  physician 


Sterilized! 

No  matter  how  long 
a  time  elapses  between 
the  sealing  and  the  open- 
ing of  Franco- American 
Broths  they  are  in  abso- 
lutely no  danger  of  con- 
tamination,  because 
they  are  thoroughly 
sterilized  and  do  not 
come  in  contact  with 
the  light  or  the  air. 
Home-made  meat  broths 
are  not  thus  protected. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 


jor  Invalids 
and (fiildren 


The  fact  that  physicians 
recognize  the  exclusive  qual- 
ity and  the  safety  of  these 
sterilized  meat  broths  is  their 
best  recommendation  to  the 
mother.  Children,  sick  or 
well,  derive  great  benefit  from 
these  broths.  They  are  so 
rich  in  pure  meat  juices  that 
they  act  as  a  splendidly 
wholesome  stimulant  to  the 
digestive  juices.  To  the 
health  of  the  growing  child 
this  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Let  your  grocer  send 
you  a  supply. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be    taken  hot    or  cold 
Require    no   preparation 

Sold   by    leading    grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


THE  FRANCO-  AMERICAN  IOODCO. 

Jersey  City,  .N.J. 
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NOWADAYS  our  poets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  T.  A.  Daly,  use  dialect 
chiefly  in  humorous  verse,  perhaps  feeling 
that  it  is  in  itself  humorous,  and  unsuited 
to  the  expression  of  sad  or  high  thoughts. 
But  in  Ireland,  a  Aveekly  periodical  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  we  find  deep  sorrow 
put  into  Verse  that  gains,  rather  than  loses, 
from  the  poet's  deft  and  seemingly  natural 
use  of  the  Doric  of  the  English-speaking 
Gaol. 

REQUIESCAT 

By  E.  M.  du  P.  Archer 

God  rest  you,  avick! 
sine,  they've  kill  ye  out  there,  from  your  mother 

an'  all — 
My  lio.\  was  so  winsome,  an'  handsome,  an'  tall: 
Strange  fields  are  your  death-bed,  strange  leaves 
are  your  pall — 

( ;<>d  rest  you! 

God  rest  you,  aviok! 
1 1  was  when  you  were  wee  that  I'd  put  ye  to  bed. 
An'  you'd  lay  on  my  bosom  your  little  dark  head; 
Now  it's  tar  from  sweet   Ireland   ye  lie  eold  an' 
dead — 

God  res!  you! 

( rod  rest  you    aviek! 
In  Galway  the  sunshine  lias  come  afther  rain, 
An'  Hie  lilacs  an'  elders  are  out  in  the  lane, 
Hin    it's  you'll  never  see  them  nor  smell   them 
again — 

( rod  rest   you! 

God  rest  you,  aviok! 
Manx   praj  ers  have  1  said,  hut  it's  tills  one  to-day. 
I  i>ra\  rd  on  (he  morning  they  marched  you  away: 
"God  keep  you!"  I  said:  but  it's  better  to  say 

'tiod  rest  you!" 

The  oak  and  the  cypress  and  the  willow 
have  ever  boon  the  favorites  of  the  poets. 
But  now  (ho  cedars  have  their  meed  of 
praise— -not  those  of  Lebanon,  but  rather 
those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  This  is 
a  spirited  song  and  it  deserves  an  appro- 
priate musical  setting.  We  take  it  from 
"After  Hours"  (Chicago,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Press). 

HAIL,  KINDLY  CEDARS!  HAIL! 

By  William  Frkderick  Held 

Oh,  here's  a  glee  to  the  cedars, 

Onr  stanch  old  friends  and  true! 
What  hoots  the  snow,  when  the  wild  winds  blow; 
For  never  a  change  do  the  cedars  know 

All  the  long  years  through. 

And  here's  a  lilt  to  the  cedars. 

Sturdy  of  frame  and  mien. 
Where  the  lordly  oak-tree's  pride  is  lied; 
And  he  stares  as  a  Gorgon,  stark  and  dead. 

There  be  the,  cedars  green. 

A  toss  of  my  cap  lo  I  In    cedars! 

The  lovingost  trees  that  he. 
The  time-tides  roll  and  the  seasons  veer. 
Yet  tender,  sweeter  year  by  year, 

My  cedars  are  true  to  me. 

A  parting  word  to  the  cedars! 

For  a  friend  of  the  cedars  I, 
They'll  give  in  death  what  in  life  (hey  gave. 
When  they  keep  their  vigils  near  the  grave 

Where  under  the  sod  I  lie. 


In  "The  Caliph's  Secret,  and  Other 
Verses"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  M.  A.  B. 
Evans  shows  rich  imaginative  gifts  ;iml 
admirable  mastery  of  technique.  For 
example,  how  deftly  turned  are  the  stanzas 
<>F   this    musical    ballade,   and    how    filled 


This  Little  Girl 
Has  Always 
Been  an  Active 
Out-Door  Baby. 
Her  Mother 
Writes : 

' '  Virginia  still  loves  Grape- 
Nuts  and  always  did.  When 
she  stopped  taking  her  bot- 
tle, I  did  not  want  to  begin 
feeding  her  everything,  so 
decided  on  Grape-Nuts  with 
hot  milk. 

"She  thrived  on  it  per- 
fectly and  for  months  ate 
nothing  else.  She  still  has 
it  for  breakfast,  but,  of 
course,  eats  other  things 
now."  Name  given  on  re- 
quest by  Postuin  Co.,  Battle 
Crock,  Mich. 

Grape-Nuts 

supplies  in  delicious  and 
easily  digestible  form  an 
abundance  of  the  simple, 
thorough  nourishment  so  es- 
sential to  health  in  grow- 
ing children,  and  to  mental 
and  bodily  vigor  in  adults. 

Mothers  everywhere  have 
found  Grape-Nuts  a  big 
factor  in  keeping  smiles 
and  good  cheer  in  the  home. 
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Goodj  1 1.  r  Tire  J,  Heaisf  Tourist 
Tubes  and  "Tire  Saxier^'  Acces- 
mjtus  are  eusy  to  get  from  Good- 
year  Sewice  Station  lhalert 
evert  -.1.  Iirre. 


('..-..  ania     /./'.fig 

the    rt..,r,    of  the  Lincoln  High 
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CUTTING  DOWN  THE  NATION'S  FUEL  BILL 


Anything  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  is  a  national  asset. 

We  claim  this  distinction  for  Good  year  Cord  Tires. 

They  conserve  one  of  the  most  precious  energizing 
forces  of  this  era  —  gasoline. 

And  it  needs  to  be  conserved. 

If  the  scientists  tell  us  truly,  the  gasoline  supply  of 
America,  at  the  present  rate  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, will  be  exhausted  in  27  years  more. 

But,  were  every  one  of  the  three  million  American 
cars  equipped  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  this  supply 
would  last  seven  years  longer,  or  34  years. 

For  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  actually  effect  a  saving 
in  gasoline  of  approximately  25  per  cent  over  ordinary 
canvas  tires. 

They  cut  the  fuel  cost  of  the  nation  in  direct  and 
positive  proportion  to  their  use. 

They  cut  the  fuel  cost  of  the  individual  -  paying  a 
separate  return,  literally  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  every 
Goodyear  Cord  user. 

Nor  does  their  economical  advantage  stop  there. 


It  is  so  broad,  so  comprehensive,  it  affects  almost 
every  phase  of  car  operating  expense. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  cut  general  maintenance  costs, 
because  any  motor  works  easier  and  smoother  with  these 
lively,  athletic  tires  underwheel. 

They  cut  car-parts  costs  because  they  ride  more 
comfortably,  absorbing  road-shocks,  saving  springs  and 
structure. 

They  cut  out  eventual  tire  cost,  because  while  priced 
a  little  higher,  they  wear  longer  and  go  farther. 

Every  advantage  to  be  found  m  Goodyear  Cord  Tire? 
traces  straight  back  to  their  peculiar  construction — a  con- 
struction combining  extreme  flexibility  with  extreme 
strength. 

They  are  built  up  of  thousands  of  cords  placed  side 
by  side  m  diagonal  layers,  without  cross-weave,  each  cord 
and  each  layer  being  cushioned  in  springy  rubber. 

They  are  master  tires     strong  and  supple  both. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced — and  better. 

They  come  m  No-Hook  and  Q.  D.  Clincher  r 
in  both  All-Weather  and  Ribbed  treads,  for  gasoline  and 

electric  cars. 


The    Goodyear   Tire    &    Rubber    Company,    Akron,    Ohio 
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^AEOLIAN- 

THE  NEW  PHONOGRAPH 


LIKE  all  other  fine  musical 
instruments,  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  is  a  development 
— a  product  of  a  long  series  of 
refining  processes. 

Years  ago  the  study  of  this 
new  marvel  of  science  found  a 
place  in  the  Aeolian  laboratories 
where  the  investigation  of  tbe 
phenomena  of  sound,  as  related 
to  musical  instrument  making, 
is  constantly  carried  forward. 
Thousands  of  experiments  in 
phonograph  construction  werfc 
conducted.  The  tonal  results  of 
scores  of  instruments  were  ana- 
lyzed, their  faults  determined, 
the  causes  ascertained.  The  skill 
of  the  Aeolian  staff  and  man) 
consultants,  high  authorities  oi 
the  science  of  tone,  was  brougli 
to  bear  upon  the  multitude  o 
problems. 

From  this  persistent  worl 
progressing  steadily  and  pain 
takingly,  there  evolved  a  n 
markable  instrument — od 
which  was  pronounced  superi< 
by  everyone  who  heard  it,  a 
solutely  unique  in  the  perfe 
tion  of  its  reproductions. 

Some  time  later,  after  a  rev 
lutionary  invention    had  be< 
added,  the  wonderful  now  pi 
nograph  was  announced  to  t 
public  as  the  Aeolian-Vocalii 


No  claim  is  made  that  the  Aeolian -Vocation  is  the  final  perfection  of  the  phonograp 
But  in  it  has  been  attained  such  an  artistic  and' musical  excellence,  that  it  is  commandi', 
the  attention  even  of  those  who  heretofore  have  refused  the  phonograph  serious  consiae  • 
tion.  The  Vocalion  has  icon  its  way  into  the  palaces  of  Royalty  abroad  and  the  finest  hffl* 
of  America.  Everywhere  its  revolutionary  expression  device — the  Craduola — has  beeii 
revelation  as  full  of  interest  as  its  broader  tonal  powers. 


ft 
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-VOCALION 

GREATER  *«  TONAL  QTJALITY 

ENHANCED  i«  BEAUTY 

5/*  FORM    -   AND  AN 

INSTRUMENT  THAT 

YOU     CAN     PLAY 


HPHE  Vocalion  tone  is  imbued  with  vital  person- 
-1-  ality — your  own — -and  each  repetition  of  a 
record  discloses  novel  and  unexpected  beauties. 
Since,  by  means  of  the  Graduola,  the  exclusive 
Vocalion  expression  device,  each  tone,  every 
phrase,  answers  your  will  as  truly  and  certainly 
as  if  breathed  from  your  lips. 

The  master  artist's  skill  and  sweet  tone  graven 
in  the  record  become  the  voice  of  your  heart,  and 
at  last  you  may  enjov  the  transcendent  pleasure  of 
making  music  instead  of  being  a  listener  merely. 

This  wonderful  new  privilege  of  tone  control 
makes  the  Vocalion  more  than  a  tone-reproducing 
instrument — in  reality  a  remarkable  new  medium 
for  musical  expression. 

Use  the  Graduola  when  you  wish.  It  will  bring 


you  a  clearer  knowledge  <>l.  a  new  J03  and  belief 
in  music.  And  when  you  prefer,  the  \  ocalion  pla  j  - 
itself  as  any  other  phonograph — but  w  illi  its  va.-tly 
more  satisl)  iug  tone  —  its  rich,  full,  natural  tone. 
The  Graduola  is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  important  inventions  in  the  history  of  the 
phonograph.  It  has  brought  the  instrument  a 
greater  dignity  and  distinction,  a  fresh  importance 
to  every  lover  of  music. 

T 

/^\N  these  pages  are  five  illustrations  showing  in 
^-^  miniature  some  of  the  most  popular  cabinet 
models  of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion.  Thej  suggest 
the  quiet  beauty  of  design  that  is  characteristic 
of  every  Vocalion  case  style. 

They  indicate  also  how  delightfully  the  Vocal- 
ion harmonizes  with  every  tjpe  of  interior. 

The  Vocalion  case  woods  are  dark,  rich  niahojr- 
any,  handsomely  figured  Circassian  walnut  or  oak. 
Finishing  bv  the  same  processes  employed  upon 
fine  piano  cases  brings  out  to  the  greatest  extent, 
the  beauty  of  the.-e  rare  woods. 

In  the  new  Book  of  the  Vocalion,  all  of  tin* 
conventional  models  and  a  few  of  tin*  magnificent 
art  styles  are  illustrated.  The  very  simple  funda- 
mentals of  the  science  of  acoustics  as  applied  to 
the  phonograph  are  outlined.  The  ba.»is  of 
phonograph  quality  is  set  forth  so  clearly  as  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  in- 
tending purchaser  of  an  instrument 
of  this  type. 

This  handsome  book  will  be  mail- 
ed free  upon  request  together  w  itli 
information  as  to  where  in  yourvicin- 
itv  the  Vocalion  may  be  seen  and 
played.     Address  Department  L12-16. 

T 

I  ocalion  prices  are  $35  to  $350. 

Art  Styles  to  $2000. 

^MEOLIAN 
C  OMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments 
in  the  uorld. 


i! 
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The  Garage 
Man  Says: 

"We're  prepared  to  take  care  of  your  bat- 
tery charging  this  winter,  now  that  we  have 
a  Robbins  &  Myers  Battery  Charging  Outfit. 
No  waiting — no  delay —  all  done  over  night. 
You  '11  always  have  the  full  use  of  your  car.  " 


SHORT  runs  and  frequent  stops  don't  give 
the  battery  a  chance  to  "catch  up."    Soon 
there's  trouble  with  the  starter,  lights  or 
ignition — a  car  out  of  commission. 

Avoid  all  this  and  also  prolong  the  life  of 
:he  battery  itself  by  having  it  charged  occasion- 
illy  with  a  Robbins  6r  Myers  Charging  Outfit, 
rhe  plug  on  the  motor  cord  screws  into  any  lamp 
socket.     Operated  by  simply  turning  a  switch. 

The  outfit  regulates  the  rate  of  the  charge  to  the  state 
of  discharge  of  the  battery.  Floats  on  the  battery  with- 
out injury  when  the  latter  becomes  fully  charged. 

All  done  between  the  time  you  leave  your  car  for  the 
night  and  are  ready  for  it  next  morning. 

Garages,  Dealers,  Jobbers 

In  addition  to  the  small  size  for  individual  use,  there 
are  larger  sizes  of  the  Charging  Outfit  for  Public  Garage 
Service. 

To  charge  a  battery  this  way  costs  only  about  one- 
Fourth  as  much  as  the  old  way  with  resistance  or  a  bank 
of  lamps.  A  money  maker  for  you  —  a  satisfaction 
builder  for  your  customers. 

To  jobbers  and  dealers  who  handle  the  Outfit  for 
resale  we  allow  a  liberal  discount.  Write  for  full  in- 
formation. 

Retail  prices  range  from  $46.00  up.  For  operation 
rom  any  direct  or  alternating  current  lighting  circuit. 
Robbins  &  Myers  quality  throughout  —  the  result  of 
twenty  years'  leadership  in  fine  motor  building. 

rHE  ROBBINS   &    MYERS  COMPANY. 

Springfield,    Ohio 

The  H  Exclusive  Manufacturers 

of 'Electric  Fans  and  Small  motors 

Branches  in  9  Principal   Cities  —  Dealers    Everywhere. 


Small  Outfit  for  Charging 
One   Battery   at    a   Time. 


Bobbins  L  Wyevs 

Battery  Charging  Outfit 


with    the    tenuous    fancies    that    properly 
belong  to  this  delicate  and  difficult  form! 

A  BALLADE  OF  SUNSET 
By  M.  A.  B.  Evans 

Oh.  fair  is  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  mora, 

And  bright  are  the  clouds  in  the  far  eastern  sky. 
When  the  sun  is  just  rising,  the  earth  to  adorn. 

And  the  shadows  of  night  are  beginning  to  fly. 

Fair  the  brightness  of  noon,  when  the  sun  is  on 
liigh, 
And  a  riot  of  light  shines  o'er  hamlet  and  hall — 

But  the  eve  brings  new  glories  of  earth  to  the 
eye, 
For  the  colors  of  sunset  are  fairer  than  all. 

With  the  bursting  of  buds  on  the  willow  and  thorn 
Conies    the    spring,    with    its    snowdrops    and 
violets  shy. 
The  summer  brings  glory  of  yellowing  corn, 
A  wealth  of    bright  bloom,  fields  of  wheat  and 

of  rye. 
With  colors  that  glow,  and  our  hearts  satisfy. 
Come    the    gay    brilliant    leaves    of    the    bright. 
early  fall. 
Like   the    close    of   the   day,    as    the    shadows 
draw  nigh, 
For  the  colors  of  sunset  are  fairest  of  all. 

Fair  indeed  seems  the  world,  when  at  first  we  an: 
born. 

And  all  of  its  glories  wo  learn  to  descry. 
Ere  the  noontide  of  life  has  yet  taught  us  to  scorn 

The  dross  that  can  glitter,  but  can  not  supply 

That  comfort  of  soul  upon  which  we  rely, 
In  the  autumn  of  life,  ere  the  great  final  call 

Shows  the  brightness  that  silences  every  sigh, 
For  the  colors  of  sunset  are  fairest  of  all. 

Knvoy 

The  hope  of  the  gloiies  that  all  else  outvie 

Shows  forth,  in  that  promise  to  great  and   to 
small, 

That  the  Sun  of  To-morrow  shall  shine  by  and  by, 
For  the  colors  of  sunset  are  fairest  of  all. 

We  take  these  powerful  lines  from  Tin 
Weathmnster  Gazette.  The  majesty  of  the 
thought  is  well  matched  by  the  majesty 
of  the  rhythm. 

ST.   MICHAEL   AND   ALL   ANGELS 

By  Annabel  Jackson 

"  Michael,  Michael,  Captain  of  all  the  Host, 

What,  news  of  the  battle,  and  \\  hat  news  of  the 
slain? 
stands  fast  the  enemy  still  at  every  post — 
See  we  not  yet  the  ending,  for  they  who  still 
remain? 

"  Lo,  the  warfare  rageth,  more  terrible  than  before  : 
The  Earth  is  fold  with  corpses,  the  air  thidfc 
with  cries; 
The    spirits    pass    unceasing    through    Death's 
great,  door, 
And  women's  sobs  mount   endlessly  unto  tin 
quiet  skies." 

"  T  am  the  Leader  of  all  the  Hosts  of  Heaven;- 
Against  the  Lord  of  Evil  I  wage  my  deathless 
fight; 
To  me  the  Overthrowing  from  the  first  v  as  given : 
Ood  saw  the  victory  when  still  was  ageless 
night. 

"There  aro  those  who  join  me.     Of  these  1,  too, 
am  Lord; 
They  leave  your  human  quarrels  and   coma 
within  our  lines, 
And  together  gleaming  wo  battle  for  the  Lord; 
They    are    fighting    in    your    midst — but    ye 
know  not  the  signs.  , 

"They  light  in  all  the  Armies — each  nation  gives 
them  birth; 
Ye  give  their  names  no  honor — for  your  eyes 
are  blind; 
Ye  would  drive  them — an  ye  could — to  the  ends 
of  all  the  Earth; 
And  t  hey  light  for  Cod  among  you— ye  men  | 
humankind." 
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"  Miehael.  M  iehael,  will  t  he  end  not  come  in  sight? 
When  shall  we  kneel  in   rapture  boforo  the 
Prince  of  Peace?  " 
"  Whonyo  have  joined  our  forces,  and  fight  as  these 
men  fight. 
Shall  the  Victory  he  given  and  your  warfare 
coase." 

In  his  vivid  dispatches  to  the  news- 
papers, Rudyard  Kipling  lias  been  giving 
us  prose  descriptions  of  submarine  warfare 
more  nearly  like  poetry  than  most  of  his 
recent  verse.  An  American  poet  has 
taken  .one  of  Kipling's  sentences  for  the 
theme  of  an  ingeniously  made  sonnet — a 
sonnet  which  in  the  sestet  is  nobly  rather 
than  ingeniously  made.  We  lake  it  from 
the  New  York  Times. 

DESTROYERS   OFF  JUTLAND 

By  Reginald  McIntosh  Cleveland 

If  lost  hounds  could  speak  when  they  cast  up 
next  day  aftor  an  unchecked  night  among  the 
wild  life  of  the  dark  they  would  talk  much  a*  our 
destroyers  do. — Rudyard  Kipling. 

They  had  hot  scent  across  the  spumy  sea, 
Gehenna  and  her  sister,  swift  Shaitan, 
That  in  the  pack,  with  Goblin ,  Kblis  ran. 

And  many  a  couple  more,  full  cry,  foot  free. 

The  dog  fox  and  his  brood  were  fain  to  flee, 
But  bare  of  fang  and  dangerous  to  the  van 
That  prest  them  close.      So  when  the  kill  began 

Some  hounds  were  lamed  and  some  died  splendidly. 

But  from  the  dusk  along  the  Skagerrack, 
Until  dawn  loomed  upon  the  Reef  of  Horn 
And  the  last  fox  had  slunk  back  to  his  earth, 

They  kept  the  great  traditions  of  the  pack, 

Stanch-hearted  through  the  hunt,  as  they  were 

born, 
These  hounds  that  England  suckled  at  the  birth. 

Also  from  tho  New  York  Times  we  take 
this  sample  of  Kdith  Thomas's  magic. 
This  poet,  long  known  to  fame,  has  done 
some  of  the  best  work  of  her  life  during  the 
last  two  years.  We  venture  to  prediet 
for  these  stanzas — exalted  in  imagination 
and  in  imagery — more  than  ephemeral 
popularity. 

A   PASSING   AT   TWILIGHT 

By  Edith  Thomas 

What  was  it  that  passed  in  the  twilight  - 

What  was  it  went  singing  by? 
Dusk  wakens  so  many  a  dream, 

And  each  dream  its  cry. 

I  will  go  home  to  the  evening  star — 
To  a  Light  that  is  set  at  the  edge  of  the  world. 
As  another  goes  homo  to  tho  cottage  lamp 
By  tho  forest-side  when  the  day  is  done. 

I  will  go  home  to  the  evening  star. 
I  am  only  awaiting  the  twilight  wind: 
Then  will  open  softly  the  silver  door; 
And  the  lifting  wind  will  bear  me  in. 

1  will  go  homo  to  tho  evening  star. 
Thero  are  the  tables  with  delicate  food: 
There  are  tho  couches  spread  over  with  dreams, 
And  the  chambers  are  scented  with  sweeter  than 
rose. 

I  will  go  homo  to  the  evening  star. 
There  will  be  faces  divine — as  of  gods: 
Thero  will  bo  music — gone  voices  returned: 
And  there   will   bo   laughter,    and    wonder-  and 
tears! 

1  will  go  home  to  the  evening  st;ir. 

To  the  Light  that  is  set   at    Hie  edge  of  the 

world.  .  .  . 
Only  now  do  I  see  that,  long  ago  lost. 
1  have  always  been  only  retracing  mj  steps. 

Thisk  wakens  so  many  a  dream. 

And  each  dream  its  ancient  cry — 
»  hat  was  it  that  passed  in  me  twilight. 

Fading  on  high? 


$1. 00  brings  you  this  box 
of  10  Robert  Burns  Cigars 

A  good  many  smokers  have  been 
writing  to  us  something  like  this:  "I 
want  to  try  your  Robert  Burns  cigar. 
How  can  I  get  it?  My  dealer  does  not 
handle  it."  (There  are  still  a  few  that 
don't.) 

Here's  the  answer:  We  have  packed 
it  in  this  special  box. 

A  handsome  package  it  is  too.  Boite 
Nature.  Holds  an  even  ten  Robert  Burns. 
The  ioc  Invincible  size.  Each  one  of  these 
Robert  Burns  will  Hatter  your  smoke-taste 
with  the  mellow  fragrance  of  its  well-cured 
leaf.  Each  will  satisfy  a  man-size  smoke 
hankering.  And  yet  each  will  leave  you  fit 
and  nerve-steady. 

These  boxes  are  for  smokers  who  feel  that 
the  Robert  Burns  will  solve  their  smoking 
problem  and  who  have  been  unable  to  supply 
themselves  at  their  dealers. 

If  you  are  such  a  smoker,  scud  us  a  dollar  bill, 
and  your  address,  and  we  will  send  you  the  sam- 
ple box.  Postpaid.  If  \  ou  will  be  good  enough 
to  send  us  your  dealer's  name,  we  will  try  to  ar- 
range that  he  handle  ROBERT  BURNS  hereafter. 


Invincible  shape. 
Actual  size.  Full 
Havana  filler  — 
specially  cured 
for  mildness. 
Neutral  Sumatra 
wrapper  for  add- 
ed mildness.  A 
truly  m  od  e  r  >; 
ci'^ar. 


Tl 
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Little  Bobbie  5* 

Stratton  oj  Storm,  Manufacturers,  121  West  40TH  Street 


£Rob't  Burns}! 

£ClGAR    1(K  jj 

Sold  by  thousands  oi 

dealers  in  the   l     S 
and   particularly    bj 
those    who  dis] 
this  <io-n. 
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The  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
has  met  with  country- 
wide favor  because  of  its 
bigness  and  beauty — its 
power  and  comfortable 
roominess. 

Owners  like  the  "feel"  of  the  high 
speed  valve-in-head  motor — eager, 
responsive — developing  full  41  h.p. 
at  2500  r.  p.  m. 

They  value,  too,  those  highly  desir- 
able Oakland  qualities — lightness 
with  great  strength,  fuel  and  tire 
economy — sensible  operating  cost. 
Think  of  the  Sensible  Six  as  a  sen- 
sible all-year  family  gift.  This  is  a 
real  Christmas  thought  for  you. 

And  for  those  who  need  a  big  lux- 
urious seven-passenger  car  of  max- 
imum pull  and  speed — there  is  the 
Oakland  Eight— $158 S. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  COMPANY.   Pontiac,   Michigan 

(43) 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

\  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
Df  cinematograph  pictures,  tor  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  f  1.00;  by  mail, 
M.12.    FUNK  it  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  Will  be  worth  i t ^  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.     H\  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Money-Saving  Christmas -Gift  Plan 


\V(  -have  devised  a  New  Plan  of  Christmas  This   plan   works   wonders   for    you    and 

Giving  Exclusively  for  Digest  Readers  that  greatly  widens  the  sphere  of  your  Christinas 

will  afford  you  a  unique  opportunity  of  giving.  You  will  solve  your  Christmas  prob- 

largely  increasing   the   purchasing   power  lems  in  the  happiesl   manner  by  allowing 

of  your  Christmas  Dollars.    It  makes  lor  u?*/»  *W£J?£  ;"—lT  ^  the  question 

efficiency  among  your  employees  and  for  U1kU  S  la"  '  (  "v.'\      '  1,r  PJan.has  bf" 

happiness  in   your  home,  and   will   bring  conceiv.ej  ">  >'""r  '"  !rPl  and  W1.11  mfr'    " 

r,i,  .t,,rf.   -.nri    nmfi t  ^    ',»„..  (       i           i  <>nt't  with  your  cordial  approval.    Let  us 

pleasure   and    profit   to   your   family    and  present  it  to  you.  and  both  you  ami  those  dear  to  you 

mends  this  holiday  season — all  at  will  remember  this  Christmas  with  special  gratitude. 

A  Big  Saving  to  Yourself  It  Means  More  Christmas  Cheer 

Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to  us  and  xv  a  fuller  pocketbook  and  greater  happi- 
•  full  particulars  of  our  Christmas  ^y^^  ^\.  ness  to  you  and  yours.  You  can  spend  less 
Plan,  which  will  help  you  and  your  ^^  SIGN'  ^v^  and  give  more  than  you  hoped  by  a  sim- 
friends  alike.  It  cost  ou  nothing  ^^  THIS  CHRISTMAS  .  pie  plan  that  will  appeal  t<>  you  in- 
to do  this  and  you  incur  no  re-  ^s^  COUPON  TO-DAY  ^^«L  stantly.  Remember,  this  is  a  .re- 
sponsibility of  any  sort.  ^^^  ^"v»v-  rial  offer  made  to  Digest  read- 
Whatever  yon  purchase  ^^^  Funk  &  Waraialls  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York  ^>v^  ers  only  And  carries  with 
urned  at  ^^  Please  lay  before  me,  by  mail,  without  coel  orobH-^>Sw  it  special  privileges. 
once  if  you  are  ^^^  gation,  your  plan  whereb}  I  can  make  >"  y  I  hriatmas  Gifts  ^>w  Avail  yourself  of 
not  absolute-  ^^^  a^agreat  saving  to  myself.  L.D,  12-16-16  ^v.  these  at  once 
ly  satis-  ^^  ^^^  and  be 
■^  Name ^s.      glad. 

Local  Address P.O Stale 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


ANOTHER   LIST   OF   HOLIDAY 
FOR  CHILDREN 


BOOKS 


In  its  issue  of  December  9,  The 
Literary  Digest  printed  a  list  of  25  of 
its  best  new  books,  suitable  as  j^ifts  to 
children  in  the  holiday  season.  Below 
will  be  found  a  list  of  25  other  books  that 
are  suitable  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bacon,  Corinne.  Children's  Catalog  of  One 
Thousand  Books.  White  Plains:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.     $2.00. 

A  children's  guide  to  the  best  reading  is  always 
of  value,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
parents  art-  looking,  not  for  the  newest  book. 
but  for  the  best  book.  This  bibliography  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience,  and  countless  check- 
ing, and  is  a  volume  which  no  person  interested 
in  the  training  of  children  can  afford  to  do  without. 

Itaiim.  L.  Frank.  Kinkitink  in  Oz.  Illustrated 
by  John  R.  Neill.  Chicago:  The  Reilly  &  Britton 
Company. 

There  are  many  readers  who  would  be  terrfblj 
disappointed  if  every  year  some  new  invention 
laid  In  the  fairy-land  of  Oz  were  not  forthcoming 
And  the  author,  Mr.  Baum,  is  equal  to  the  poptdar 
demand,  altho  not  always  fair  to  himself.  From 
Iris  home  in  California,  he  sends  forth  the  unfail- 
ing message  that  another  Oz  tiook  is  to  come,  and 
lie  begs  his  young  readers  to  write  him  and  send 
on  suggestions  for  future  volumes.  The  Koyal 
Historian  of  Oz  is  forever   "on   the  job." 

Berrtdge,  W.  S.    The  Wonders  of  Animal  Life. 

Illustrated    by  over   90   Photographs   by  the  Author. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     $2.00  net. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  are  1  he  Animal  Giants, 
and  who  are  the  Animal  Dwarfs,  if  you  want  to 
read  about  fish  that  can't  live  in  water,  and 
birds  that,  can't  fly,  if  you  would  learn  curious 
facts  regarding  all  sorts  of  curious  live  things,  this 
book  will  be  a  satisfying  hand-hook  to  the  curious 
reader. 

Bowstield,  !>.!>.  How  Boys  and  Girls  Can  Earn 
Money.     Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 

The  author  confesses,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, that  he  was  somewhat  loath  at  first  to 
approach  the  subject,  for  fear  children  would 
neglect  their  wholesome  studies  in  order  to  make 
money,  but  did  so  in  view  of  the  number  of  young 
people  who  have  to  win  their  way  through  school 
and  college.  The  series  of  practical  suggestions 
which  were  published  in  newspapers  and  are  here- 
with gathered  in  a  book  have  proven  successful. 

Bruce,  Philip  Alexander.  Brave  Deeds  of  Con- 
federate Soldiers.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Southern  readers  particularly  will  enjoy  the 
accounts  of  daring  deeds  of  "  Confederate  Soldiers" 
by  one  who  has  (lone  much  historical  writing  on 
Southern  history.  Even  girls  will  find  particular 
relish  in  t  he  chapter  on  Belle  Boyd,  the  spy. 

Eaton,  Walter  P.  Peanut — Cub  Reporter.  A 
Bov  Scout's  Life  and  Adventures  on  a  Newspaper. 

Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.     Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde 
Company.     $1.00  net. 

Herein  Mr.  Eaton  brings  his  knowledge  of  news- 
paper life  to  bear  on  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
which,  for  several  years,  he  has  been  exploiting  in 
a  series  of  boy  scout  stories,  laid  in  the  Berkshires 
and  the  White  Mountains.  Peanut,  the  hero, 
who  has  figured  In  previous  volumes,  bucks  more 
than  New  York  with  a  fountain  pen,  and  in  the 
end.  after  various  exciting  adventures,  comes  t( 
the  conclusion  that  "it's  great  to  feel  you  car 
write  about  things,  and  affect  other  people  an< 
do  some  good  in  the  world."  Such  a  spirit  is 
healthy  even  If  not  original! 

ril/lnigh,  Percy  Keese.     Uncle  Sam's  Outdooi 
Magic.     Bobby     Culleu     with     (he     Reclamatloi 

Workers.    Illustrated.    New  York:  Harper  *  Hrot hers- 
$1.25  net. 

A  narrative  way  of  bringing  to  young  reader 
definite   information    in    regard    to  reclaiming  tli 
dry  lands  of  Arizona,  and  the  far  West.     This  is 
mixture    of    melodrama    and    useful    descriptioi 
baw  d  on  Sinii  hsoniau  acth  iii<  s. 
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Foster,  Kdna  A.    Something  to  Do,  Boys!     A 

Book    for    Wide-Awake    Hoys.      Boston:    W.    A.    Wilde 
Company.     $1.25  net. 

\  companion  volume  t<>  this  appeals  directlj  to 
girls.  In  the  presenl  book  toys  and  models  are 
described,  and  it  is  remarkable  what  one  can  do 
with  shears  and  a  paste-pot  Everj  inventive 
activitj  known  to  boyhood  is  here  exercised.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  in  the  usual  diagrammatic 
manner. 


Fuller,  Margaret.  A  New  Kngland  Childhood. 
The.  Story  of  the  lloyhood  of  Kriniiiud  Clarence 
Stednian  (1833-1908).  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  well  acquainted 
with  Edmund  Clarence  S(edman  during  his  later 
life,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  same  New  En- 
gland at  mosphere.  Therefore,  her  uarrath  e  of  Ins 
oarly  boyhood  is  tilled  with  a  familiarit.v  that  is 
agreeable.  Written  tor  children,  there  is  a  slight 
touch  of  the  condescending  about   its  style. 

Gilbert,     Henry.     The     Story     of    the     Indian 

Mill  hi).  With  Frontispiece  and  Sixteen  other 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  CroweU  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net. 

The  full-page  pictures  in  this  book  are  no  more 
exciting  than  the  •text  which  describes  the  dif- 
ficulties Great  Britain  had  in  gaining  control  of 
India.  Martial  readers  will  enjoj  the  spirited 
accounts  of  Lucknow  and  Cawnpur. 

Gregory,    Lady.     The    Golden    Apple.  A    Play 

Tor    Kiltartan    Children.     Illustrated    by  Margaret 

Gregory.  New  York  and  London:  <i.  1'.  But  nam's 
Sons.     $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  Kiltartan  play  for  young  people,  tell- 
ing of  the  adventures  of  the  King  of  Ireland's  son 
in  search  of  the  Golden  Apple  of  Sealing.  No 
play  by  Ladj  Gregorj  could  escape  a  delightful 
vein  of  humor,  which  t  his  contains. 

Holland,  Rupert  S.  Historic  Events  of  Colonial 
Hays.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

The  period  covered  by  the  author  is  from  1630 

to  17  11,  and  he  gives  simple  dramatic  accounts 
Of  lii  rocs  of  the  Puritan  and  Dutch  era  to  the 
heroes  of  the  ( i  recti  Mountains  In  previous 
years  Mr.  Holland  has  issued  other  volumes  in  the 
Historic  Scries  for  young  people.  We  remember, 
with  some  vividness  his  "Historic  Boyhoods," 
"  Historic  Girlhoods,"  and  "  Historic  Inventions." 

Poulsson,  Kmilie  and  Laura  I  .  Top  of  the 
>\orlil  Stories.  For  Boys  and  Girls.  Translated 
from  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Illustrated  by 
Florence      Liley     Young.       Boston:      Lothrop,     Lee      & 

Shepard  Company.     $1.00  net. 

Miss  Poulsson  known  heretofore  tor  her 
valuable,  contributions  to  the  kindergarten  world, 

has  \  cut  ured  as  aul  hor  into  older  realms  prompt- 
ed bj  her  enthusiasm  for  the  stories  of  i  In-  Finnish 
writer,  Z.  Topelius.  Young  readers  are  given 
fairj  -tales  of  Lapland,  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Sweden. 


I'ringle,  Mary  I*.  anil  I  rami.  Clara  A.  Yulc- 
lide  in  Mail)  Lauds.  Illustrated  by  L.  .).  Bridgman 
Slid     from     photographs.      Boston:      Lothrop,      Lee     & 

Shepard  Company. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  lu  the  happv  spirit 
which  permeates  this  book.  We  doubt  whether 
lite  Yuletidc  spirit  in  the  countries  at  war  Is  now 
quite  what  it  was  in  days  gone  bj  .  nor  do  we  think 
that  it  will  soon  get  back  (o  that  freshness  which 
was  devoid  of  bitterness.  The  historical  treat- 
ment, however,  of  Yuletidc  in  Merrie  England! 
and  in  Colonial  and  Ke\  olutionary  \mcrica.  will 
be  Interesting  to  the  younger  reader  In  these 
days,  when  Santa  Clans  himself  is  fast  disappear- 
ing before  our  x-ray  interest    such  an  anthology 

as  this  should   be   welcome 

I'yle.  Katharine.  Wonder  Tales  Keloid.  Illus- 
trated.     Bos, on:    Little.    Brown  &   Co.      $1.35  net. 

A  fairy-tale  is  a  fairy-tale  no  matter  whence  it 
comes  and  strange  to  sa j  most  faivy-tales  are  old. 
Miss  Pyle  has  gathered  front  all  sources  an  un- 
usual collection  of  stories  which  she  has  illus- 
trated herself  in  a  most  interesting  and  unusual 
fashion.  We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  her 
brush  |s  ,,„„.,.  facJle  than   her  |l(,n 


ss& 


HER    GIFT   TO   hjflgz&^f 
SANTA  CLAUS  £&    Sampkr 


t  !    &    C 


J, 


a'  i^^ar/M^iwyia* 


"Dear  old  Santa  Clans  : 

I  think  it's  just  a  shame  nobody  ever  gives  you  any  Christ- 
mas presents.  Yon  are  good  and  kind  to  people,  but  they 
treat  you  just  dreadfully.  So  I  am  going  to  leave  this  pretty 
sampler  in  my  stocking  tor  you  to  take  back  home  with  you 
way  up  there  in  the  clouds.  You  do  live  m  the  clouds,  don't 
you?  This  sampler  is  just  like  the  top  ot  my  favorite  candy 
box  called  Whitman's  Sampler.  Last  Christmas  you  brought 
me  one.  don't  you  remember?  Please  leave  me  another  this 
year.  The  chocolates  and  other  candies  are  just  splendid.  If 
you  feel  very  very  generous,  you  might  leave  a  Fussy  Package 
for  father,  too.  and  a  Pink  ot"  Perfection  tor  mother,  and  a 
Library  Package  for  big  sister  and  but.  there,  maybe  I've 
asked  tor  tot)  many  good  things. 

P.  S.  Please  come  down  good  and  cc.Wv.'" 


■ 


®     f  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  c~  SON.  Inc 

Nbsf*'  Philadelphia,  U.  ?.  A, 


%J 
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Your  Bookseller  Has  It 


Adrian,  Mich. — G.  Roscoe  Swift. 

Akron,  O. — C.  H.  Yeager  &  Co. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— J.  W.  Cadby;  R.  Fred 
Clapp,  Jr.;  J.  McDonough  Co.;  John 
Skinner;  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co.; 
Waldman  Bros. 

Alexandria,  Va. — Robert  Bell's  Sons. 

Allentown,  Pa. — Shafer's  Book  Store. 

Altoona,  Pa.— Wm.  F.  Gable  Co. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Sheehan  &  Co.; 
Geo.  Wahr. 

Anniston,  Ala. — H.  F.  Montgomery; 
Robinson's  Book  Store. 

Appleton,  Wis. — P.  M.  Conkey  &  Co. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Steinbaoh  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Lester  Book  &  Station- 
ery Co.;  Southern  Book  Concern; 
Southern  School  Book  Depository. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — John  A.  Clement. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — Irving  S.  Colwell. 

Augusta,  Ga. — A.  W.  Dellquest  Book 
Co.;  J.  B.  White  Co. 

Austin,  Tex. — Tobin's  Book  Store. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Norman-Remington 
Co.;  W.  E.  C.  Harrison  &  Son; 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.;  Smith's 
Book  Store;  Medical  and  Standard 
Book  Co.;  Lycett;  Methodist  Book 
Depository. 

Bangor,  Me. — E.  F.  Dillingham. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. — MacGreevey-Sleght 
DeGraff  Co. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — J.  A.  Anderson. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — E.  C.  Fisher  & 
Co. 

Bay  City,  Mich. — Henry  Crotty. 

Bellingham,  Wash. — Selby-Harris  Co. 

Berkeley,  Cal. — Associated  Students' 
Store. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Fowler,  Dick  & 
Walker;  Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Loveman,  Joseph 
&  Loeb. 

Bloomington,  111. — W.  B.  Read  &  Co. 

Bloomington,  Ind. — City  Book  &  News 
Co.;  Wicks  Co. 

Boise,  Idaho. — Boise  Book  and  Station- 
ery Co.;  Rawles-Case  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. — American  Baptist  Pub. 
Society;  De  Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.: 
Jordan,  Marsh  Co.;  Chas.  E.  Lauriat 
&  Co.;  Old  Corner  Book  Store;  The 
Pilgrim  Press;  W.  B.  Clarke  Co.: 
R.  H.  White  Co. :  N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Jackson's  Book 
Shop. 


Clarksburg, W.Va. — I.  Nusbaum  &  Son. 

Clarksville,  Tenn. — Dickson  Sadler  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. — Korner  &  Wood  Co.; 
Pub.  House  of  the  Evangelical  Ass'n; 
The  May  Co.;  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

Colfax,  Wash. — -A.  E.  King. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Whitney  & 
Grim  wood;  E.  B.  Beeson. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — R.  L.  Bryan  Co. 

Columbus.O— McClelland  &  Co.;  Luth- 
eran Book  Concern;  A.  H.  Smythe. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. — D.  W.  Bushnell; 
L.  C.  Brackett. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Publishing  House  M.  E. 
Church,  South;  Sanger  Bros. 

Danville,  Va. — Danville  Book  &  Sta. 
Co. 
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Wake  Up  and  Win! 

This  Remarkable  Book  Will  Surely 
Help  Develop  Your  Latent  Powers 


The  Power  to  Absorb  and  Make 

Use  of  Daily  Experiences — 
The  Power  to  "Size  Up"  Human 

Nature  Accurately — 
The  Power  to  Concentrate — 
The  Power  of  Precision — 
The  Power  of  Efficiency — 
The  Power  to  Make  Men  Think 

and  Act — 
The  Power  to  Overcome  Environ- 
ment— 


The  Power  to  Achieve  Social  and 
Business  Success — 

The  Power  to  Persuade  and  Domi- 
nate Others — 

The  Power  of  Poise — 

The  Power  that  Comes  from  Self- 
confidence — 

The  Power  of  a  Strong  Person- 
ality— 

The  Power  of  Winning  Speech — 

The  Power  to  "Make  Good." 


He  Has  Read  It  Three  Times 

f  Personal  Power  is  beyond  doubt  a  book  in  a  class  by  itself.  I  read  and  re-read  it 
ere  I  decided  to  remit  the  price.  This  will  be  my  third  reading  and  it  becomes  more 
instructive  at  every  reading.  I  especially  would  recommend  it  to  every  seeker  of 
truth  and  a  higher  ideal  of  living,  for  it  certainly  awakens  the  dormant  qualities  in 
humanity.  May  it  reach  the  library  table  of  every  home,  lifting  man  on  a  better  plane 
of  knowledge.'* — Rev.C.  W.  Ehrhardt,  Bolivar,  Tennessee. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  Andrew  Carnegie 


Head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

says:  'This  is  a  well  written, 
strongly  exprest  book  and  will 
have  a  good  influence  upon  all 
who  read  it.  .  .  .  More  hooks 
like  this  ought  to  he  published 
and  read." 


It  you  were  battling  alon»  against  a  horde 
of  savage  foes  with  no  otiier  weapons  than 
your  bare  hands,  or  at  best  a  few  sticks  or 
stones,  and  were  getting  considerably  the 
worst  of  it,  what  would  you  do  if  a  friend 
suddenly  appeared  at  your  side  and  offered 
you  a  repeating  rifle?  Accept  it.  of  course 
and  speedily  put  your  enemies  to  flight. 


says  of  this  book:  "It  has  been 
written  by  one  who  knows. 
Every  young  man  should  read 
and  study  it,  because  it  points 
the  way  to  success  and  honor 
in  life." 

In  "Personal  Power  "  Keith  J.  Thoma 
has  forged  for  you  an  arm  of  wondrou 
strength  and  precision.  It  is  yours  to-day 
if  you  will  take  it,  and  to  refuse  would  b 
as  foolish  in  this  case  as  in  the  othe: 
\V  ith  it  you  can  destroy  opposition  and  corn 
mand  the  field.  In  this  stimulating  boo 
he  teaches  you  the  all-compelling  secrets  ( 


Mental  Force  and  Achievement 


proves  to  you  that  success  is  in  your  own 
hands,  and  points  out  the  certain  path  to  it. 
He  gives  you  practical  directions  for  acquiring 
the  faculty  of  reading  men  and  understanding 
human  nature,  including  those  basic  impulses 
that  are  the  mainsprings  of  definite  action. 
He  inculcates  in  you  the  qualities  which  in- 


variably tend  to  advancement  and  supremat 
in  any  profession  or  business.  His  book  is 
direct  inspirational  force  that  will  make  yd 
over  mentally  and  morally  and  will  give  jrou 
new  grip  on  life  that  means  victory.  Thousam 
have  proved  and  are  proving  the  truth  of  thi 
Why  not  ioin  them  NOW? 
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This  book  points  the  way  to  success  and  honor. 
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Achieve  Big  Things! 

lull  the  joy  of  life  lies  in  achievement — the  deep  satisfaction  that  conies  from  accomplishing 
iie  things  worth  while. 

aid  yet  average  men  and  women  utilize  only  50  per  cent,  of  their  innate  capacity  for  achieve- 
lent.  A  vast  reserve  of  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  energy  and  force  is  resident  in  every 
uimui  being,  and  the  men  who  achieve  big  successes  are  those  who  have  learned  how  to  draw 
pon  this  reserve  supply  and  put  their  latent  ability  to  v.  ork. 

If   You   Are   in  a   Rut   This    Book    Will   Pry   You   Out 

Iere  is  a  book  that  points  the  way.  It  rails  forth  all  that  is  best  in  man.  It  inspires  construc- 
ive  thought.  It  blows  the  smoldering  spark  of  ambition  into  a  bright  flame  and  keeps  it 
urning.  It  puts  the  non-essential  and  trivial  things  of  life  in  their  proper  perspective.  It 
dims  out  the  qualities  which  can  and  should  be  developed  to  achieve  the  biggest  success  in 
ny  line  of  work. 

Bousands  of  copies  have  been  sold  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been  made  bigger 
anting  factors  by  its  teachings. 

Sentence- Stories   That  Speak    Volume* 

.  B.  Cook,  a  leading  business  man  of  Arizona,  has  bought  five  copies,    Rev.  Frank  J.  O'Rourke, 

f  Chicago,  says  that  "if  the  author  never  wrote  another  line,  tin-;  book  would  be  sufficient  to 
take  him  famous.  I  would  voluntarily  give  #">.00  for  it."  Dr.  A.  C.  Waters,  of  \thens,  Ala., 
edares  that  it  is  "a  book  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should  have  and  read,  as  it  is 
I'OIth  its  weight  in  gold  to  anyone."  "  I  have  found  it  one  continuous  inspiration,"  says  J.  C. 
Iogensou,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  I  tab,  and  he  says  further  that  "  it  will  be  a  help 
nd  a  blessing  to  thousands  who  may  come  under  its  influence." 


The  Gift  Book  Supreme 

Jet  this  wonderful  volume,  read  it  yourself, 
nen  pass  it  along  to  your  friend,  your  son,  or 
our  daughter.  It  will  make  such  an  impress 
pon  their  lives  that  you  will  forever  be  their 
enef  actor. 

i  I    Big  Stirring  Chapter »  o« 


he  Gift  of  Power, 
ualities  That  Make  (or 

Success. 

very  Man  His  Own 

Mind-maker. 

mple  Ideas  for  Mental 

Training. 

He  Power  of  Sympathy 

ie  Tyranny  of  Doubt— 

.Study. 

jilture  and  Charm. 

he  Fear  of  Failure. 

■ys  to  Happiness, 
lie  Knowledge  of 

Power. 

ental  Stock-taking, 
jannini;  for  Success. 

Iilng  Your  Four  Eyes. 
he  Uses  of  Oratory  and 

Conversation. 


Generosity  as  a  Mental 

Force. 
The  Greatness  of  Little 

Things. 
The  Active  Mind. 
How  to  Get  Good  Luck. 
The  Power  of  the 

Written  Word. 
The  Habit  of  Power. 
The  Joy  of  Labor — 

Achievement. 
The  Use  of  Books. 
The  Riddle  of  Life. 
The  Lessons  of  Art. 
The  Secret  Chamber. 
Music  and  the  Mind. 
Serenity — Success. 
The  Reward  of  Power. 


*a  Inspirational  Dfaaom 

i  most  potent  source  of  helpful  suggestion 
I  practical  counsel.   It  has  achieved  pfienom- 

il  sun  ess  because  it  directs  men  and  women 
raid  the  big  worth-while  things.  It  shows 
111  how  to  take  hold  of  yourself,  throw  off  the 
pckles  of  circumstance  and  realize  your  most 

ti-l"  <l  ..mhitions. 


His  Name  Is  in  This  List 


It  Arm»  You  For  CnaqtKtt 

It  bristles  with  vital,  convincing,  electrifying 
TRUTH.  Itgives  yon  a  working  plan  that  can- 
not fail  to  carry  you  ahead.  It  doe-  more  to  lit 
y  ou  for  life, in  the  wiliest -ease,  than  \  ears  of  aca- 
demic training.  It  eliminates  all  unesaentials 
and  meets  your  needs  Bquarely  and  effectually. 

A  Recipe  That  Gets  Result* 

Few  indeed  of  us  really  know  how  to  direct 
our  mental  energies  so  as  to  obtain  what  we 
desire.  Those  who  succeed  have  learned  how  to 
doso.  This  book  gives  you  theredpe.  Itiseasy. 

Study  it  carefully  and  cease  to  be  a  failure. 

The  Practical  Work  oi  *  Practical  Man 

The  man  who  wrote  this  book  is  a  doer  as  well 
as  a  thinker,  a  successful  man  of  affairs  in  his 
chosen  field.  He  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  a 
practical  worker  who  has  learned  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience.  What  he  tells  you  is  fact. 
You  can  rely  on  it. 

Read  This  Book  and  Profit 

Our  confidence  in  this  volume  is  absolute.  We 
stand  behind  everything  that  is  here  said  of  it. 
We  know  that  it  will  do  for  YOU  what  it  has 
already  done  for  thousands  of  other  grateful 
men  and  women. 

Bay  It  To  day  oi  Your  Bookseller     ft. 75 

or,  if  a  bookseller  is  inaccessible.  m-t\i\  us  $I..S7 
and  we  will  mail  it  to  you  prepaid.  Money  re- 
funded  if  not  pleased.  An  order  blank  is  at- 
tached.   In  any  case  do  not  delay. 
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Quebec,  Que. — P.  J.  Evoy;  John  E. 
Walsh. 


rth  Adams,  Mass. — Frank  T.  Martin,  Inc.; 
Che  Boston  Store. 

rthampton,  Mass.— Bridgman  &  Lyman;  J. 
V.  Hefferman;  Michael  J.  McCarthy. 

'  dand,  Cal.— Smith  Bros. 

1  >rlin,  O. — Goodrich  Book  Store. 

'jlen,  Utah.— Spargo's  Book  Store. 

'i  City,  Pa. — A.  J.  Ormiton;  George  J.  Veach. 

'  ahoma  City,  Okla. — Oklahoma  Book  Co.; 

cott-Halliburton   Co.;  Parkhurst  Book  Co. 
'Impia,  Wash. — M.  O'Connor. 
<|aha,  Neb.  —  Wm.   R.    Matthews;    Kleser'a 

| 'ook  Store. 


1  ucah,  Ky. — Wilson's  Book  Store. 

1'adena,  Cal. — A.  C.  Vroman;  H.  F.  Brown; 

irvis  &  Prinz. 
'  erson,  N.  J.— Quackenbush  &  Co.;   Meyer 

Ijros. 

I  dleton,  Ore. — L.  G.  Frazier. 

1  sueola,  Fla.— C.  R.  Johnson;    Coe's    Book 

iiore:  Ball  Book  &  Novelty  Co. 
rla,  111.— Jacquin  &  Co.;  D.H.Tripp  &  Son; 
•  A.  Bergner  &  Co.;  Block  &  Kuhl  Co. 
adelphia.  Pa. — American  Baptist   Publica- 
on  Society:  Campion  &  Co.;  Gimbel  Bros.; 
"J.  W.Jacobs;  Learv,  Stuart  &  Co. :  Straw- 
idge  &  Clothier:  H.  W.   Fisher  &  Co.:  W. 
•  Bains:    John  Jos.   McYey;    Presbyterian 
w>rd  of  Publication. 
*tux,  Ariz.— Berryhill  Co. 
'burg,  Pa.— Joseph  Home  Co.;   Kaufmaiin 
ros.;  Presbyterian  Bookstore;  United  Pres. 


Bd.of  Publication;  J.R.Weldin  &Co.j 

Davis    Book     Shop;     Kaufman-Baer 

Co.;   Boggs&Buhl. 
Pittsfield,     Mass. —  Geo.     Blatchford; 

Chas.  Secor;   Kennedy-Mclnnes. 
Portland,    Me. — Loring,   Short   &   Har- 
mon; J.  R.  Libby  &  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.— J.  K.  Gill  Co.;   Meier  ft 

Frank. 
Princeton,  N.J. — Princeton  University 

Store;  W.  C.  Sinclair. 
Providence,      R.      I. — Callender.      Me- 

Auslen   &   Troup   Co.;    H.    Gregory; 

Preston  &  Rounds  Co. 
Pueblo,    Col.— W.    H.    Haines:    Crews- 

Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co. ;   Browne  Bros. 

Raleigh,  N.  C—  A.  Williams  Co. 

Reading,  Pa. — Dives.  Pomeroy  & 
Stewart:  Lord  &  Gage;  J.  George 
Hintz:  Eagle  Book  St  on'. 

Reno,  New — Gray.  Raid,  Wright  &  Co. 

Richmond.  Va.  Hell  Book  A  Station- 
ery Co.;  Smith  &  Lamar:  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication: 
Hunter  &  Co. 

Roanoke,  Va.— Cald  well-Sites  Co.; 
Gooch,  Crosby  Co.;  Roanoke  Book  & 
Stationer/  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Scrantom,  Wetmore 
&  Co.;  Sibley,  Iindsay  &  Curr  Co.: 
C.  E.  Smith:   Wm.  C.  Edwards. 

Rock  Island.  111. — Augustans  Book 
Concern. 


Spokane,  Wash.  John  W.  Graham  sfc 
Co. ;  Spokane  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Springfield,  111. — Frank  Simmons;  Mc- 
Pherson  &  Edwards;  Coe  Bros. 

Springfield,  Mass. — H.  R.  Hunting  A 
Co.:    Johnson's  Book  Store. 

Springfield,    Mo.— J.   B.   Ross  Book   & 

Stationers     Co.:    Browne    Bros.    Book 
Store. 
Springfield,    O. — Pierce    &    Co. 

Stwnford  University,  Cal. — Stanford 
University    Book    Store. 

Superior, Wis. — Chamberlain  .v  Mi 
Syracuse.   N.  Y. — Wolcott's   Bookshop. 

Tacoma,      Wash. —  Rhodes      Bros.: 

Cole  Martin   Co. 
Tampa,    Fla. — Tampa    Book   &    News 

Co. 
Terre  Haute,   Ind.— W.  H.  ^lbrecht  & 

Co.;  A.  Herz. 
Tiffin,  O.— C.  P.  Weidling: 
Toledo.  O.— La  Salle  ft  Koch  Co. 
Topeka.    Kan.  — M.    L.    Zercher;    Book 

and   Stationery   Co. 
Trenton,  N.  J.— C.  L.  Traver. 
Troy,  N.   Y.— T.   U.   Davidson  A   Co.; 

Allen  Book  and   Print   Co.:   John   A. 

Lavendar:  E.  R.  Robinson. 

Utica,  N.  Y.— John  L.  Grant. 
Vicksburg.    Miss. — Clarke    4-    Co. 


hy  not  let  it  help  you  to  win  them? 


Toronto.  Out.  — T.  Eaton  i'o..  Ltd.; 
McClelland  &  Goodchild;  Methodist 
Book  &  Publishing  House;  Wm. 
Tyrrell  &  Co.;  I'pper  Canada  Tract 
Society;  D.  T.  McAinan  4:  Co. 

Vancouver,    B.    C. — Gaskell    Book    & 

Stationery    Co.;     I).    Spencer,    Ltd.; 

G.  S.   Forsyth  A-    Co. 
Victoria.   B.   C.  — T.   N.    Hibben  i   Co.; 

Victoria  Book  and  Stationery  Co.;  I). 

Spencer,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg.  Man. — T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Russell,   I.ang  ft  Co.,  Ltd. 


GUAR  W  1*1    COUPON 

If  your  bookseller  can't  supply  >ou 
order  direct  on  this  coupon. 

Funk  &  W.ia.lU  C0.1p.n7.  3>4  ill  tat,  H.  1   Cit 

1  end       I      j,  for  which  pi 

send  me.  postage  paid,  one  copy  ol 
Keith  J.  Thomas  book,  "Persoaa 
Power."  I  will  send  it  back  if  nr -i 
pleas  !   you   .ire-   I 

money. 

Name .  

Address 

City 

St.tte 


<;i<; 
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FISHERS  OF  MEN 

Are  There  Holes  in  Your  Nets? 

Insufficient  or  inefficient  study  will  break  your  hold  upon  your  people.  Modern 
congregations  demand  modern  men.  The  preacher's  education  is  never  completed, 
for  the  history  of  Religion  is  always  in  the  making.  Every  day  brings  some  new  dis- 
closure of  the  secrets  of  the  past — some  new  development  of  to-day.  Preachers  of 
every  creed  must  keep  abreast  with  the  evolution  of  their  gospel,  in  its  individuality 
and  in  its  relation  to  other  creeds.  Every  inspired  pastor  has  the  WILL  to  give  his 
people  his  best.     The  WAY  is  through  his  library.     This  is  the  vital  question — 

Is  Your  Library  Modern? 

You  must  answer,  franklv,  NO  unless  either  it  contains  mam-  thousands  of 
volumes  or  it  contains  THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE,  a  complete  reference  library  in  thirteen  volumes. 

We  can  say,  dcliberatelv  and  sincerely,  that  there  is  no  other  work  of  this  kind 
available  that  can  compare  with  THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG  in  the  broad  in - 
of  its  scope,  it  ^  authenticity  and  its  modernity. 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia 

Of  Religious  Knowledge 


A.  Complete  Reference 

Preacher's 
Mine 


>m  it  you  take  the  dia- 

monds   of   inspiration,    the 

•  knowledge,  the  co;il 

of  enthusiasm.      b  is  an  in- 

■  >!e  aid  in  the  pi 
lion  of  sermons,  saving  time 
for  the   busy  pastor   by    the 
easy  access  it  affords  him  to 
every  detail  of  material  he- 
needs.      Long  researcl 
longer  necessary.     This  is  a 
complete  referee 
religion  in  history,   life   and 
thought.  It  makes  available 
treasures  of  "Herzog" 
with    many    added    advan- 
tages. It  gives  a  bibliography 
of  inestimable  value — 

ARemarkable 
Guide 

for  further  study  if  it  is  d 
el.  Thewholeworkisfairand 
impartial,  giving,  where  it  is 
necessary,  the  views  of  au- 
thorities who  are  not  in 
cord.  Complete  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  all  details ol 
this  great  work.  Even. 

een  i  irefully  veri- 
fied and  the  reader  is  a 
that   the  work  is  absolutely 
authoritative      throughout. 
niblical  and 
riticism  and  dis- 
lia\  e  Been  included  to 
make  the  encyclopedia  liter- 
1       p  lo-the-minute. 


"Library  in  13  Volumes 

Built  Upon 

A  Rock 

The  NEW  SCHAFF- 
HERZOG  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is  based  upon  the 
im  w  edition  of  the  great  the- 
saurus of  theological  learn- 
ing, known  .1-  "Herzog" 
whose  lull  title  is  "Realen- 

•  \  klopaedie  fuer  Protestant- 
1  heologie  und  Kin  he." 

No   sun  1     basis    tor  such   a 

work  as  this  could  be  had. 
it  is  not  merelj  a  translation 

from  the  German.  It  Iras 
I  een  developed,  enlarged, 
adapted  to  American  needs. 

Original  articles  have  been 
retained  as  completely  as 
possible  and  many  new  and 
invaluable  ones  have  been 
added.     All  important  arti- 

•  lei  are  signed  by  their 
..ulhor<  to  xhow  their  ab- 
solute authority. 


The   Staff  _of 
Editors 


and  contributors  is  composed 
..I  nver  500  of  the  most 
widelj  recognized  religious 
authorities  of  the  day.  To 
quote  Bishop  Eugene  R. 
Il.ndrix.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
"There  are  no  more  trust- 
worthy living  scholars  than 
1  hose  employed  in  preparing 
this  noble  work."  It  would 
In-  difficult  to  call  to  mind 
1  he  name  of  a  prominent 
authority  on  the  subject  of 
Religion  who  has  not  paid 
tribute  to  the  great  value  of 
this  reference  work. 


This   Is  a  Monumental  Work 

tliat  deals  not  with  the  theoretical  but  with  facts;  that  gives  a  complete  history  of  human  evolution 
from  flu-  standpoint  of  religion;  that  contains  biographies  of  all  the  eminent  leaders  of  all  time  whose 
work  has  been  noticeable  in  flu-  evolution  of  religion;  that  treats  of  the  history  of  religions,  both  prim- 
itive and  modern,  of  all  flu-  denominations  and  creeds  of  tin- world — not  alone  Protestantism,  nor 
Christianity,  nor  the  present  beliefs,  In  it  every  religion,  living  or  dead,  of  the  pastor  present,  which  lias 
influenced  any  part  of  tlie  world;  that  throws  light  upon  the  historj  of  religion  in  its  relation  to  human 
progress,  to  literature,  to  the  world 's  movements  of  reform  and  philanthropy,  to  war  and  peace;  that 
presents  articles  on  all  tin-  countries  of  the  world.  The  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  contained  in  the 
Bible  have  been  set  forth;  both  ancient  and  modern  commentators  have  been  consulted,  and  the  results 
of  reverent  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  has  been  carefully  recorded.  All  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  histor  oi  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  authority,  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church 
at  large,  to  the  development  and  administration  of  discipline,  and  to  the  supervision  of  church 
doctrine,  find  a  place  in  this  work.  The  history  of  every  great  movement  in  the  church  has  been 
treated  hi  fully  and  without  bia  • 

The  Terms  Will  Surprize  You 

In  the  first  place,  the  prii  e  of  $60-00 
itself  a  pleasant  surprize.     It  i-  far  from  the 
appraisal  you  will  set   upon  this  wonderful 
library.     In  the  second  place,  you  1   -    e   thi 
privilege    of  an  ea        instalmen 
ment  that  makes  very  simpli    ■  0U1     -  ■  urbl 
the  wobJc.     You   may   pas    $2.00   with 

order  and   %.■  month.     Notii  e   the 

guarantee  of  satisfaction  on   tin ipi 

I  it. 


r 


I 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward  me,  carriage  prepaid,  the  NEW 
SCHAFF-HEHZOG  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE, 
in  thirteen  volumes,  including  Indc:  bound  In  cloth.  1  enclose 
initial  payment  of  $2.00  and  agree  1  paj  $2.00  per  month  until  thi 
price  of  $60.00  i-  completed      ir  tin    b     1  ■   proTO unsatisfactory,  1 

turn  11 '■   s .I  i-ii    expi  n  •  and  you  *wll  ref 1  in  full 

r  hare  paid  Tmi  and  [  wil    •        pon  n   thing 

L.D.  IV  I''  l« 

Name    

\ddri  ,■■ 

/'■/'-     Slate 


Reprints:  "  Coliodi,  C."  (Carlo  Lorenzini) 
Pi <  hio.  The  story  of  a  Puppet.  With  illus- 
trations in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.Lippincott  Company.  $1.25  net.  Defoe,  Daniel. 
The  Life  and  Surprizing  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Color  by  John 
Williamson.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

These  two  volumes  are  valuable  additions  to 
the  .series  known  as  "  Stories  all  Children  Love." 
There  are  many  editions  of  these  particular  books, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  recommend  the  present 
issues  as  being  clear  in  their  type  arrangement, 
and  interesting  in  their  color-plates. 

Rose,  William.  The  Tin  Owl  Stories.  Illus- 
trated with  45  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridgman  and  Ruby 
Short.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

A  collection  of  fairy-  and  wonder- tales,  in  which 
an  owl  is  1  ho  chief  narrator,  but  in  which  the 
author  has  to  be  only  mildly  praised  for  the 
vigor  and  pieturesqueness  of  ltis  style. 


Illustrations  for  Kings- 
New  York:   Dodd    Mead 


Smith,  Jessie  Willcox. 
ley's  The  Water  Rabies. 

&  Co.     $3.00  net. 

Among  the  many  editions  of  this  story  this  par- 
ticular one  will  occupy  an  interesting  position. 

><  hull/.     James     Will. ml.     Apaiik,    Caller    of 

Buffalo.     With  illustrations.     Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.     $1.25  net. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  not  entile  four 
thousand  buffaloes  now  extant,  the  present  vol- 
ume will  be  of  particular  interest  as  describing 
a  youthful  hero,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  calling 
buffalo;  because  of  this  talent  he  becomes  the  head 
and  front  of  many  big  buffalo  limits.  According 
to  the  introduction,  Apauk  was  an  actual  per- 
sonage, his  name  really  being  Flint  Knife.  Is  not 
this  Millicient  to  whci  the  appetite  of  any  Indian 
lover?     The  author  is  an  Indian  by  adoption. 

Sherman,    Clifford    Leon.     The    Dot    Mystery. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.00  net. 

The  Dot  Series  lias  afforded  so  many  young 
a  1  lists  amusemenl  I  hat  the  publishers  have  wisely 
continued  the  series  this  year.  As  we  said,  in  the 
review  last  season,  the  only  thing  required  is  to 
have  a  sharp  pencil,  of  course  it  being  understood 
also,  that  the  young  reader  have  a  sharp  wil  and 
know  how  to  count   from  one  to  a  hundred. 

Stout,  William  B.  The  Boy's  Book  of  Mechani- 
cal Models.  "With  numerous  illustrations.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50  net.      Postage,  12  cents. 

Heretofore,  we  have  had  manuals  which  told 
how  to  make  furnit  lire  and  useful  stationary  things, 
but.  in  the  present  treatise,  countless  mechanical 
objects  are  unfolded  before  the  eyes  in  the  simplest 
manner— pasteboard  boxes,  spools,  strings,  and 
bits  of  wood  slip  into  place  so  easily  that  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  we  could  build  another 
Panama  Canal  if  we  wen-  only  given  a  chance 
under  such  explicit  directions.  Mechanical  ducks 
automobiles,  railways,  cigar-box  monorails,  toy 
phonographs,  thi  telephones,  grain  elevators,  j-tay 
machines,  siren  whistles,  and  all  sorts  of  similar 
toys  are  suggested  in  this  very  concise  book,  with 
diagrams  illustrating  every  minute  detail. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Dave  Porter  and  II Ifl 
Double,  or  The  Disappearance  of  the  Basswood 
Fortune.  Illustrated  by  Walter  S.  Rogers.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company.     $1.25  net. 

The  inexhaustible  Mr.  Stratemeyer  has  added  a 
twelfth  volume  to  his  Dave  Porter  Series,  and. 
ns  the  advertisement  on  the  wrapper  truthfidl.v 
says,  Dave  is  equal  to  every  occasion.  We  would 
not  mind  if  these-  occasions  came  occasionally,  but 
they  have  been  coming  regularly  for  twelve  years 


Stratlon-Portcr,  Gene.  Morning  Face.  With 
illustrations.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  *  Co. 
1916.     $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Here  is  a  conglomeration  of  stories  and  VOTSe 
that  have  brought  much  amusement  to  the  author 
and  to  her  little  girl  companion.  It  is  a  suggestive 
little  book  which  will  show  bow  complete  the 
comradeship  can  be  between  a  grown-up  and  :i 
youngster,  especially  when  the  former  knows 
exactly  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  latter  in  her 
daily  life.  The  verses  are  not  marked  by  anj  great 
literary  skill,  nor  are  the  stories  anything  <>!'  •"' 
unusual  character,  but'  there  is  a  quaint  liumoi 
every  now  and  then,  peeping  out  between  tin-  Ir- 
regular lines  of  the  verse,  and  that  is  something 
in  these  days  when  humor  is  so  lacking  In  <>'»' 
juvenile  literal  lire. 
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T:mu:irl ,  Marlon  Ames.    Beth  of  Old  Chilton. 

Illustrated    by   William    F.   Stecher.     Boston:   W.   A. 
Wilde  Company.     $1.25  net. 

One  can  imagine  how  hoalthy  the  spirit  Miss 
Taggart  can  bring  to  bear  in  a  story  which  de- 
scribes the  transformation  of  Both  of  Old  Chilton 
during  her  visit  to  New  York.  There  is  much 
merry  maneuvering  and  good  sentiment  in  this 
volume,  which  is  the  third  in  a  sories. 

Tomlinson,  Paul  G.     The  Strange  Gray  Canoe. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  good  Scout  story,  written  by  the  son 
of  the  famous  boy  writer,  Everett  T.  Tomlinson, 
who  has  himself  written  a  book  this  season, 
entitled  "The  Trail  of  the  Mohawk  Chief" 
(Apploton).  The  prosent  volume  is  one  of  the 
Classmate  Serios,  and  contains  the  history  of  a 
man  who  follows  our  heroes  in  a  strange  canoe. 
The  adventuros  herein  described  are  of  the  usual 
breathless  kind,  to  be  found  in  books  of  this  type. 

Trafton,  Gilbert  H.  Bird  Friends.  A  Complete 
Bird  Book  for  Americans.  With  illustrations. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $2.00 
net. 

The  young  naturalist  will  enjoy  this  practical 
bird  book.  It  contains  an  encyclopedic  ar- 
rangement of  interesting  facts  and  methods  of 
experiment,  and  the  school-teacher  should  be  able 
to  plan  from  it  many  vital  and  significant  lessons. 
Tho  book  is  intended  for  the  experienced  young 
ornithologist. 

Young,  Ernest.  Daring  Deeds  of  Hunters  and 
Trappers.  True  Stories  of  the  Bravery  and  Resource 
of  Trappers  and  Hunters  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 
With  illustrations  in  colors.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

In  these  days  when  our  educators  are  trying  to 
inculcate  into  people  tho  idea  that  hunting  is  a 
sin,  this  present  fascinating  volume  of  adventures 
will  probably  meet  with  frowns  from  certain 
quarters.  But  any  healthy  boy,  alive  to  adventure 
and  to  sport  of  any  kind,  will  be  held  entranced 
by  tho  different  startling  escapades  of  daring  men 
who,  in  strange  lands  and  in  strange  corners  of 
familiar  lands,  come  face  to  face  with  tho  wild 
beasts.  What  reader  could  remain  unmoved  by 
the  exciting  account  of  a  hunter,  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  six  lions,  making  his  escape  finally  in 
spite  of  lus  precarious  position?  This  is  simply 
one  example  of  the  many  breathless  accounts  the 
author  has  woven  into  a  book  of  adventure  which 
is  ably  seconded  by  most  graphic  color-plates. 
This  is  an  importation. 


Baffling. — Ezra  Haskins,  constable  of  a 
New  England  village,  had  an  exalted  opin- 
ion of  his  ability  as  a  detective.  He  read 
everything  he  could  find  on  the  career  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  until  he  imagined  that  he 
had  thereby  acquired  wonderful  deductive 
abilities. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he  on  one  occa- 
sion to  his  assistants  in  a  particular  case, 
"  we  have  traced  these  clues,  the  foot- 
prints of  the  horse  and  the  footprints  of 
the  man,  right  up  here  to  this  stump. 
From  the  stump  on  there's  only  the  foot- 
prints of  the  horse.  Now,  gentlemen,  the 
question  arises:  What  has  become  of  the 
man?  " — Christian  Register. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  NEW  EMPEROR 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Em- 
peror Charles  I.,  of  Austria,  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary,  King  of  Bohemia,  Dal- 
matia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Galieia,  Lodo, 
Aleria,  and  Illyria,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Krakow,  Lor- 
raine, etc.,  to  name  only  a  few  of  his  titles, 
is,  for  all  that,  as  democratic  as  Johann 
Schmitt,  of  Vienna,  his  baker.  We  have  it 
on  the  word  of  a  former  officer  in  his 
Dragoon  Regiment,  who  knew  the  new 
ruler  when  he  was  a  youth,  who  went  to 
school  with  him,  and  who  is  aptly  able  to 
recount  many  details  of  the  new  Emperor's 
character.  Lieut.  Josef  Hofmann  is  now  a 
newspaper  man  in  New  York,  and,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  Times,  he  narrates  a 
cluster  of  intimate  details  which  bring  new 
light  and  understanding  of  what  sort  of 
man,  Charles  Francis  Joseph  is.  For  in- 
stance, Lieut.  Hofmann  tells  us: 

Of  course,  the  larger  part  of  what  I  know 
of  the  new  Emperor  comes  from  military 
records,  barrackroom  talk,  and  social 
gossip.  In  our  regiment  the  story  was 
often  retold  of  Charles's  school -days  at 
Vienna.  There,  when  seven  years  old,  he 
was  sent  to  a  public  school,  where  his  play- 
mates were  sons  of  the  people,  from  the 
butcher  to  the  baker.  It  was  said  that 
his  association  with  these  boys  of  more 
humble  parentage  was  a  period  of  continual 
popularity.  Later  he  attended  the  high 
school,  or  Schotten  Gymnasium,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

He  did  not  attend  a  military  school 
or  college,  but  he  had  private  instructors, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Major  Prince 
Salm-Salm,  who  continued  for  some  time 
as  his  personal  adviser.  When  eighteen 
the  young  man  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Dragoons  by  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  He  remained  with  (lie 
Eighth  Squadron  three  years,  when  he  had 
reached  the  title  of  captain  and  was  placed 
in  sole  command.  This  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned first  at  Brandeis,  Bohemia,  and  later 
he  and  the  squadron  were  detailed  to 
Brzezany,  Galieia. 

His  bride,  the  Princess  Zita,  accom- 
panied him  to  Bohemia,  where  they  lived 
eighteen  months.  At' the  time  the  squad- 
ron went  to  Brzezany,  the  cavalrymen 
and  the  men  of  other  regiments  became 
interested  in  the  stories  of  the  way  the 
Archduchess  accepted  the  hardships  of 
travel  so  that  she  could  always  be  near  her 
husband,  he  riding  with  his  troops,  and  she 
following  in  a  motor-car.  At  Brzezany 
they  lived  in  a  one-story  house,  as  un- 
pretentious as  a  summer-colony  bun^aloAV 
here,  but  they  always  kept  open  houso  to 
friends  or  strangers  who  chanced  to  call. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  their  stay  there 
that  their  popularity  was  developed  among 
the  Polish  officers  and  nobility. 

In  all  his  career  tho  new  Emperor  has 
shown  by  his  daily  life  the  characteristics 
of  utmost  democracy.  He  never  forgets 
or  slights  a  friend — not  even  the  humble 
schoolboys  of  tho  butcher  and  baker  of  his 
public-school  days. 

At  the  formal  celebration  of  his  twenty- 
first   birthday,   at    his    summer    home    at 
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Keichenau,  near  Vienna,  every  one  of  his 
boyhood  companions  whom  he  could  find 
was  invited  to  attend.  Most  of  them 
were  there,  too,  some  mere  privates  in 
different  regiments,  but  all  were  greeted 
with  pleasure  and  affection  and  made 
welcome  by  the  Archduke.  Timo  and 
again  the  Archduke  on  that  occasion  posed 
lor  group  photographs  with  his  old  school- 
chums. 

It  has  been  known  widely,  the  author 
continues,  that  the  Emperor  is  a  zealous 
sportsman,  a  good  shot,  fond  of  dancing 
and  social  life;  yet,  from  personal  contact 
with  him,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  and  his 
young  wife  were  really  more  pleased  to 
live  quietly,  going  about  among  their 
people  unobtrusively,  often  unrecognized, 
than  to  busy  themselves  in  gay  social 
affairs.  They  enjoy,  he  says,  particularly, 
prolonged  visits  to  some  out-of-the-way 
spot,  where  they  may  be  free  from  the  bur- 
dens of  the  superetiquette  of  the  Austrian 
court,  and  whence  they  may  make  small 
excursions  to  places  of  interest.  Moreover, 
says  the  narrator: 

For  one  thing,  the  Archduke  and  his 
wife,  too,  were  very  much  interested  in 
moving  pictures.  They  did  not  dare  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  movies  at 
Vienna,  but  when  they  were  at  some  rustic 
place  where  court  etiquette  was,  for  tho 
time  being,  without  jurisdiction  socially, 
fchey  were  often  seen  sitting  amid  the 
audience  like  any  ordinary  family.  I 
happened  to  see  them  at  a  moving-picture 
theater  at  Reichenau.  Tho  proprietor,  it 
seems,  knew  tho  identity  of  his  distin- 
guished guests.  He  hurried  out  and  pur- 
chased a  box  of  candy,  which  he  offered, 
first  to  the  Archduchess  and  then  to  the 
Archduke,  who  each  selected  a  candy  from 
the  box.  The  proprietor  insisted  that  they 
take  the  box.  The  Archduke  accepted 
the  gift  with  thanks,  and  then  passed  the 
contents  to  the  men  and  women  around 
them. 

As  heir  apparent,  the  Archduke,  like 
all  the  princes,  had  at  his  disposal  at  all 
times  one  or  more  ears  in  the  service  of  the 
royal  family,  but  he  was  never  known  to 
use  one  of  them.  Invariably  he  hired  a 
public  cabman.  More  often  he  and  his 
wife  walked  when  they  were  living  outside 
of  Vienna,  and  both  apparently  liked  to 
meet  people  in  their  rambles  and  to  talk 
with  them. 

It  was  on  August  18,  1907,  that  I  had 
a  personal  meeting  with  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  ruler  of  tho  Dual 
Monarchy.  The  meeting  occurred  in  a 
little  church  at  Reichenau  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  A  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  were  there,  many  of 
l  hem,  like  myself,  on  a  leave  of  absence 
or  short  vacation.  After  the  services  the 
Archduke  greeted  us,  questioned  us  about 
our  regiments,  service,  and  other  similar 
matters.  I  remember  he  asked  me  where 
I  was  staying.  When  1  had  informed  him. 
he  remarked: 

"Oil,  yes,  I  know  the  hotel   -they  serve 

excellent  coffee  there."    The  following  day 

1  happened  to  be  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
hotel  when  1  was  surprized  to  see  the 
Archduke  approach  the  inn  riding  a 
bicycle.  He  ordered  coffee  and  cakes, 
talked    a    few    minutes    with    tho    waiters 
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after  his  refreshment,  and  departed  on  his 
wheel.  I  heard  one  of  the  waiters  say  they 
liked  to  serve  the  Archduke,  not  because 
of  his  tips,  but  because  of  his  gracious 
manner  and  "democratic  ways." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Archduke  was 
never  known  to  make  lavish  tips  to  any  one 
who  served  him  in  public.  He  believed  in 
doing  just  what  everybody  else  did  in  that 
respect,  of  giving  a  moderate  tip,  according 
to  the  service,  usually  about  twenty-five 
cents.  It  was  said  he  acted  out  of  con- 
sideration for  others  who  might  not  be 
able  to  make  a  public  display  of  wealth. 

For  eleven  years  he  has  had  the  prac- 
tical training  of  a  soldier  in  all  branches 
of  the  military  service,  rising  step  by  step 
to  command  of  an  army  of  three  corps  or 
more.  He  was  on  the  Italian  front,  later 
on  the  Karpathian  front,  and  was  operating 
against  the  Roumanians  when  called  to  the 
throne.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  his  personal 
popularity  will  follow  him,  and  that  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts  he  will  have  the 
united  support  of  his  people. 


THE   TROUBLES  OF  THE  GUARD 

NOW  that  many  of  the  Guardsmen  aro 
at  home,  the  militia  service  seems 
to  have  fallen  out  of  favor,  according  to 
reports  in  the  public  press.  The  men  who 
spent  four  or  five  months  on  the  border, 
protecting  it,  state  themselves  as  unwilling 
to  reenlist  when  their  terms  are  up,  for 
something  has  changed  their  minds  about 
the  whole  matter.  What  it  is  is  described 
by  Rupert  Hughes  in  Collier's  as  "Colum- 
bia's game  of  holding  the  baby,"  meaning 
that  Columbia,  like  the  lady  in  police 
records,  gave  the  baby  to  the  guard  "to 
hold  until  she  returned,"  and  theu  simply 
disappeared.  Result,  one  foundling  and 
one  unwilling  guardian. 

The  trouble  increased  when  the  men  got 
to  the  border  and  found  that  it  did  not 
need  protection  as  represented.  Tliere 
was  no  chance  to  fight,  no  chance  to  servo 
the  nation.  It  was  a  case  of  wait,  and,  per- 
haps, lose  the  home  job  in  the  meantime. 
Any  man,  wo  are  told,  would  have  com- 
plained, and  Mr.  Hughes  should  know, 
for  he  spent  the  summer  at  the  border 
himself,  serving  in  the  Guard,  whilo  tho 
other  Mr.  Hughes,  candidate  for  President, 
was,  coincidentally,  traveling  the  country 
talking  against  the  Mexican  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes,  the  oaso 
was  liko  this: 

Call  a  country  doctor  out  at  midnight 
to  ride  several  miles  through  a  storm  and 
treat  a  sick  baby:  he  will  not  complain, 
provided  the  baby  is  sick.  He  will  fight 
hard  for  its  life  and  reproach  no  one  for 
the  summons.  But  let  him  find  that  the 
baby  is  well  when  he  gets  there,  and  ask 
him  to  walk  the  floor  with  it  at  regular 
rates  for  time — and  see  what  the  doctor 
says.  He  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  wae; 
not  really  needed,  but  ho  will  be  hopping 
mad  for  tho  fool's  errand. 

So  with  the  Guard.  Now  some  editor.' 
praise  its  self-sacrifice  and  some  ridicuk 
it  for  cry-babyism.  It  is  because  I  an 
si  Ml  loyal  to  the  Guard  and  love  its  welfan 
that  I  am  constrained  to  tell  what  1 
believe  to  be  the  truth  about  its  present 
plight — for  plight  is  the  word. 
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The  Administration  Peels  it  necessarj 
to  patrol  the  border  at  ;ill  costs.  I  agree 
with  that  opinion  alter  meeting  the  people 
along  the  border.  They  are  com  inced  i  hal 
the  presence  of  the  Guard  alone  protects 
them  from  bandit  atrocities,  and  thai  these 
Would  begin  again  at  once  if  the  patrol  wen- 
removed.  There  are  not  enough  men  in 
the  regular  Army  to  do  the  work,  and  so 
the  Guard  stays.  This  is  not  the  faull  of 
any  individual  or  any  party,  bul  it  is  a 
fault  and  it  ought  to  be  remedied  in  com- 
mon decency  and  humanity.  The  Guard 
volunteered  at  the  President's  call,  and 
took  a  stringent  new  oath  of  obedience  to 
his  least  behest.  It  is  obeying  that  oath, 
but  it  feels  cheated  because  it  did  not  vol- 
unteer to  act  as  policemen  and  ni^lil- 
watchmen.  It  would  not  feel  cheated  if  it 
were  at  war  and  being  shot  to  pieces. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  regular  Army 
would  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Guard  as 
soon   as    mobilization    could    be    effected. 

But  the  regular  Army  did  not  come,  it 
seems.  There  were  not  men  enough  to  fill 
out  its  ranks,  and  the  fault  lay  in  the  small 
numbers  recently  recruited.  Air.  Hughes 
ventures  the  opinion  that  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  small  pay.     He  says: 

We  cannot  get  volunteers  in  this  country 
for  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  at  a  time  when 
the  lowliest  foreign  ditch-digger  in  the 
country  is  able  to  get  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  We  ask  the  soldier 
to  put  on  livery,  obey  every  command 
from  a  long  line  of  superiors,  beginning 
with  his  corporal:  to  be  on  call  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
live  days  a  year;  to  do  anything  he  is  told, 
live  anywhere  he  is  taken,  submit  to  iron- 
bound  restrictions,  and  lay  down  his  life 
at  a  gesture — all  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
lodging  in  barracks  or  tent,  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  an  allowance  for 
clothing. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  demand 
should  find  no  supply.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
persist  in  it.  But  to  keep  the  National 
Guard  heating  its  heels  on  the  Rio  Grande 
while  the  country  continues  the  absurd 
pretense  of  trying  to  recruit  is  an  out- 
rageous joke  on  patriotism,  a  national 
swindle,  A  man  who  enlists  as  a  private 
knows  what  he  is  doing  and  w  hat  to  expect  ; 
if  he  marries,  it  is  under  w ■ell-understood 
conditions. 

Bui  the  Guard  is  composed  of  men  who 
never  planned  to  make  the  Army  their 
career,  whose  life  arrangements  are  com- 
pletely upset  or  put  in  abeyance  during  the 
Service,  whose  families  and  business  are  not 
adjusted  to  a  long  absence.  In  the  case  of 
war.  when  all  customs  are  overthrown  and 
the  national  habits  are  reverted  into  chaos, 
a  man  leaves  his  home  and  his  business  w  it  h 
a  high  heart  to  endure  any  fate.  lie  i- 
buoyed  up  bj  the  love  of  his  country  and 
the  feeling  that  as  soon  as  he  has  saved 
his  country  he  will  go  home  and  start   life 

over.  A  very  considerable  and  not  alto- 
gether contemptible  support  comes  to  him 
from  the  fact  that  his  business  rivals  are 
similarly  engaged  or  at  leas!  not  prospering, 
and  other  men's  families  are  in  equal 
distress.  The  harrowing  part  of  the 
Guard's  service  now  is  that  the  countr.v 
is  at  peace  and,  after  years  of  hard  times, 
there  is  an  unexampled  boom.  The  Guard 
IS  sitting  among  cacti  extracting  nothing 
but  oaGtu.s-spin.es  from  its  breeches. 

fake  the  case  of  a  Guard  officer  I  know. 
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Does  not  depend  upon  opportunity  or 
intellectual  brilliancy  of  any  kind,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  uneducated 
people  often  acquire  great  wealth, 
while  cultured  and  talented  people 
remain  in  poverty. 

Again,  it  does  not  depend  upon  capital, 
because  many  men  with  capital  lose  what  they 
have,  while  others  with  no  capital  acquire 
phenomenal  wealth. 

Nor  does  it  depend  upon  getting  into  any 
particular  business.  Men  secure  indepen- 
dence in  every  business,  while  others  in  the 
same  business  remain  in  want. 

Whatever  finds  a  place  in  human  experi- 
ence is  the  result  of  the  thinking  process,  and 
the  determining  factors  are  therefore  not 
external  but  mental. 

This  may  seem  "  too  good  to  be  true,"  but 
if  you  will  consider  that  by  the  touch  of  a 
button  or  the  turn  of  a  lever  science  has 
placed  almost  infinite  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  man,  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
may  be  still  other  laws  not  generally  known 
which  contain  even  greater  possibilities. 

We  have  published  a  Remarkable  little 
book,  giving  the  conclusions  of  science  con- 
cerning these  laws,  which  we  will  send  for 
only  io  cents.  If  you  want  to  underwrite 
success  on  a  grand  scale,  send  for  it  at  once. 
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He  inherited  a  shop  from  his  father.  He 
built  up  its  trade  by  years  of  hard  work. 
He  raised  a  family,  and  he  gave  his  spare 
time  to  the  Guard  so  faithfully  that  he  rose 
to  be  a  captain.  A  stranger  invaded  his 
neighborhood,  set  up  a  rival  shop,  and 
tried  to  get  the  captain's  business  away. 
The  stranger  failed  and  was  about  to  close 
up  and  move  when  the  President's  call 
came.  It  was  the  captain  who  moved 
away — to  Texas.  He  left  a  clerk  in  his 
place.  The  clerk  fell  ill  and  had  to  leave. 
The  captain's  wife  is  trying  to  keep  the 
shop  going.  She  lacks  experience,  and  she 
does  not  lack  children.  The  rival  is  getting 
the  business.  The  captain  in  his  tent  in 
Texas  spends  his  days  and  nights  in 
routine  camp-work,  while  his  father's 
work  and  his  own  work  are  turning  rapidly 
to  nothing.  There  is  a  grave  probability 
that  he  will  return  to  find  himself  a  bank- 
rupt. He  can  not  get  a  hint  as  to  when  he 
'will  return.  An  order  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment informs  him  that  no  more  resignations 
for  business  reasons  will  be  accepted. 

We  read  further  on  that  it  was  promised 
that  the  men  with  families  dependent  on 
them  would  be  mustered  out  later,  after 
the  mobilization.  Affidavits  were  filed, 
many  of  them  stating  the  most  urgent 
cases,  but  nothing  was  done.  We  are 
told  of  one  man's  family: 

Major  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  learning  of 
one  situation,  telegraphed  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt, who  is  at  the  head  of  a  society  for  the 
relief  of  families  in  distress.  The  society 
reported  that  the  man's  wife  and  one  of  the 
boys  were  working,  and  the  rest  were  living 
on  what  they  earned.  The  society  tele- 
graphed a  guaranty  that  they  should  not 
starve.  That  ought  to  have  satisfied  the 
impatient  wretch,  but  he  persisted  in 
urging  his  release.  The  letters  from  home 
wire  pitiful. 

The  mother  got  up  at  four  every  morn- 
ing, cooked  the  children's  breakfast,  took 
a  train  to  another  town,  worked  all  day 
in  a  rubber  factory,  and  reached  home 
itt  seven  o'clock.  She  earned  thus  eight 
dollars  a  week.  One  of  the  boys  earned 
six  dollars.  The  family  of  nine  lived  on 
fourteen  dollars  a  week. 

I  put  the  case  up  to  our  new  commander, 
Colonel  Haskell;  he  sent  a  telegram  to 
somebody,  and  a  telegram  was  returned 
ordering  the  man's  immediate  discharge. 
The  day  after  he  left  for  home  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  worn-out  wife  in  which 
she  said: 

"I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you,  asking  if  you  will  do  something  for  the 

children.     I  have  been  expecting for 

the  past  month  and  he  is  just  as  far  away 
as  he  was  before.  My  God,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  he  is  needed  at  home,  I  am 
sure  you  would  help  me  and  my  family  in 
sending  him  to  us.  His  children  need  him 
and  we  can't  go  on  living  like  this." 

I  slept  better  that  night  for  realizing 
that  her  husband  was  on  his  way  home. 

Less  luck  followed  the  appeal  for  an 
aged  mother  who  had  been  dispossest 
because  her  only  son  and  sole  support 
was  with  our  regiment.  She  wrote  that 
she  could  offer  no  reward  for  securing  his 
release  "except  the  prayers  of  an  old 
woman."  I  telegraphed  for  affidavits,  and 
one  of  them  read  as  follows — a  most 
informal  affidavit,  but  eloquent  enough: 

Honorable  Captain  Hughes — Dear 
Sir:  Too  whom  it  may  concern  that  .  .  .  of 
Company  II.   69   I  rift,  if  you  could  not  try 
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Business  men  are  demanding  stenographers  who  can 
typewrite  faster  and  more  accurately  than  the  average. 
They  are  paying  $25  to  $40  weekly  to  men  and  women 
who  can  turn  out  great  quantities  of  neat,  accurately 
typewritten  letters  and  other  matter.  How  fast  do 
YOU  typewrite  ?  How  much  do  YOU  earn  ?  The 
average  speed  is  30  to  40  words  a  minute  and  the  aver- 
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LEARN  TO  TYPEWRITE 
THE  NEW  WAY 

BO  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

Only  10  easy  lessons,  quickly  learned  at  home,  in  spare 
time,  without  interfering  with  your  present  work.  A 
revolutionary  new  method,  totally  different  from  any- 
thing known  heretofore.  Based  on  Gymnastic  Finger 
Training — -transforms  stiff,  stubborn  fingers  into  quick, 
flexible,  dexterous  fingers.  Enables  them  to  save  sec- 
onds on  key  strokes — makes  work  infinitely  easier  and  elim- 
inates errors  I  Increased  speed  from  the  first  day's  use. 
As  different  from  old  "touch"  system  as  day  isfrom  night. 

AMAZING    BOOK    FREE 

Send  for  big  illustrated  book  explaining  system,  telling  all 
about  the  wonderful  Gymnastic  Finger  Training  and  con- 
taining letters  from  hundreds  of  graduates  whose  salaries  have 
already  been  increased  $300,  $500  and  up  to  $ 2,000  yearly. 

Write  for  free  book  today — a  postal  will  do — no  obligation — • 
we'll  send  it  by  return  mail.  But  don't  delay,  mail  postal  or 
letter  before  you  turn  this  page!  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL, 
3212  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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^-  up  AD  AH  V  Came  to  an  over-the-sea 
I  lit  AKIVI  I  farmer.  Bead  how  he 
went  about  arranging  his  affairs.  Interesting 
and  stimulating  to  faith.  Send  a  three  months' 
trial  subscription  to  include  the  December  issue 
25c.    Six  months,  50c;  one  year,  $1. 
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Be  A  Traffic 
Manager 

Over  a  half  million  shippers  need  men 
who  know  how  to  route  shipments,  ob- 
tain shortest  mileage  and  quickest  de- 
liveries; how  to  classify  goods  and  ob- 
tain lowest  rates.  These  are  two  vital 
factors  in  business  competition.  The 
man  who  can  classify  commodities  and  figure  rout- 
ings most  economically  can  name  practically  his  own 
salary.    Concerns  gladly  pay  competent  men 

$35  to  $  1 OO  a  Week 

Many  pay  a  great  deal  more,  because  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trained  Traffic  Expert  saves  them  many  times 
his  salary.  Train  to  enter  this  new,  uncrowded 
profession.  Positions  are  permanent;  work  is  pleas- 
ant; salary  is  large.    Give  yourself  a  chance. 

We  Train  You  By  Mail 

in  your  spare  time— at  home— while  holding  your 
present  position.  The  LaSalle  Course  is  endorsed  by 
railroads  and  big  concerns  everywhere.  Covers  thor- 
oughly every  phase  of  shipping  and  transportation. 
Write  at  once  for  Big  Free  Traffic  Book  and  full  de- 
tails.   We  will  also  send  you  a  valuable  book— 

"Ten  Years  Promotion  In  One"  FREE 

A  prominent  business  man  said— "It  would  pay 
every  ambitious  peiHon  to  get  this  book  even  if  it 
cost  him  $5.00."  Free  with  literature  explaining  how 
easily  you  can  qualify  for  a  Big  Traffic  job. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.l252-C  Chicago,  III. 
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and  lei  him  home  as  he  was  the  onebj  sup- 
port of  the  family  his  sister  is  very  low  and 
not  expected  to  live  they  have  bing  dis  passed 
1  am  his  uncle  and  helped  them  all  1  could 
<ih  limes  is  so  bad  and  business  is  so  slow  I 
could  not  do  no  more  I  paid  a  months  rent 
for  them  You  would  do  such  a  big  favour 
to  help  gel  the  Boy  home  no  more  to  say 
hoping  you  will  grant  the  favour  and  waiting 
for  favourable  reply  your  very  truly 
Sworn  beforme  this  22nd  day  of  .1  ug.  1916. 

The  other  affidavit  began: 

"The  bearer  of  .  .  .  owing  to  sudden 
sickness  of  his  sister  his  family  would  like 
to  get  him  home  as  he  was  the  only  support 
his  family  had,  the  have  no  frends  sup- 
port or  anyone  working  for  them,  bis 
Farther  only  works  two  or  three  days  a 
week  and  sometime  none  at  all,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  support  his  family 
that  way.  and  hard  to  get  along,  the  boy 
was  the  only  support  the  had  before  he 
wont  away,  and  the  miss  him  very  much 
ever  since  also  the  wore  dispossess  from 
home  several  weeks  ago  as  the  hadnt 
money  to  meet  the  rent"  etc. 

A  letter  informs  me  that  his  sister  is 
dead  now  and  that  he  wept  bitterly  and 
feels  that  he  has  been  dealt  with  harshly. 
He  will  work  hard  to  get  recruits  (won't 
he?)  when  he  gets  home,  if  ever  he  does. 

So  much  for  the  predicament,  tho  ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Now,  says  Mr.  Hughes,  for  the  remedy. 
He  puts  it  as  follows: 

The  great  debate  as  to  whether  we 
should  prepare  or  not  was  ended  in  a 
wrangle  as  to  how  we  should  prepare.  The 
National  Guard  was  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  its  enemies  complained  of  its  pushing 
eagerness  to  be  included  in  the  scheme. 
A I  the  present  moment  there  would  be  no 
such  complaint.  If  the  Guard  feels  any 
eagerness  now,  it  is  to  push  rapidly  out  of 
I  In   service  of  an  ungrateful  republic. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  face  the  bitter  truth 
that  the  present  motto  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Guard  is:  "Never  again!"  It  is 
just  as  well  to  face  the  truth  that  tho 
(iuard,  which  but  a  few  months  ago  volun- 
l'  i  red  and  took  new  and  binding  oaths  of 
ervioe  with  pride  and  joy,  is  now  more 
like  a  body  of  conscripts  than  volunteers. 
,  The  fault  is  Uncle  Sam's.  He  has 
cheated  and  is  cheating  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  liis  most  willing  citizens. 

Tin'  (iuard  was  asked  (as  a  master  asks 
a  servant)  if  it  would  please  police  the 
border  while  the  regular  Army  was  rapidly 
recruited  to  a  sufficient  size  to  take  up  the 
routine.  The  Guard  has  been  policing  the 
border  ever  since  in  tin-  usual  and  in  the 
military  sense. 

I  assume  that  we  need  a  military  force, 
llardlv  anybody  denies  that  we  need  some 
low  men  who  have  guns  or  know  where 
to  get  them  and  how  to  shoot  them. 
'The  number  we  need  is  a  matter  of  lieree 
dispute. 

In  any  case  we  are  confronted  by  the 
problem:  Where  and' how  and  when  are  we 
to  get-  a  reserve  army  large  enough  for 
protection?  We  must  have  a  large  regular 
Army.  That  has  been  decided,  voted  on, 
ordered,  but  not  delivered.  It  can  be 
seoured  only  by  raising  the  wages  till  they 
bring  in  the  men. 

There  must  be  a  huge  reserve  force  of  a 
million  or  more  partly  trained  soldiers 
enrolled  in  skeleton  organizations.  They 
must  be  within  roach,  and  handy. 

\N  6  can  not  get  tho  in  an\   more  than  wo 
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As  long  as  this 
building  stands 

there'll  be  a  permanently  dur- 
able, fire-resistant  weather- 
tight  roof  guarding  it — a  roof, 
like  its  walls,  built  of  stone. 

As  a  worthy  safeguard  to  this  struc- 
ture, built  from  foundation  to  pin- 
nacle to  resist  the  ravages  of  fire, 
time  and  the  elements,  its  owners 
and  architects  chose  J-M  Asbestos 
Built-Up  Roofing. 

A  combination  of  asbestos  rock  fibre 
and  asphalt,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
is  light  in  weigh.t,  smooth  surfaced, 
needs  no  coating,  painting  or 
repairing. 

Every  roof  requirement  is  met  by 
these  first-cost-last-cost  types  of 
Roofing:  J-M  Asbestos  Built-Up 
Roofing  for  flat  roofs.  J-M  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing  for  sloping  surfaces. 
J-M  Asbestos  Corrugated  Roofing 
for  all  skeleton  frame  structures. 
J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles  for  <«' 
residences. 

When  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  covers 
your  office  building,  factory,  house, 
barn  or  garage, 

J-M  Roofing  Responsibility 

certifies  its  service.     Our  syatem  of  J-M  Roofing  Registration  puts  squarely  up  to  us  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  service  promised.    Write  for  particulars  regarding  Mif  policy. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  inspected,  labeled  and  approved  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories.  Em 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Write  the  branch  nearest  you  for  booklets  and  descriptive  matter  on  any  or  all  of  these  roofings. 
Just  «ay-"Send  me  information  on  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing". 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Executive  Offices,  296  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 
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STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  beotnea  , 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


FURNACE  TROUBLE  BANISHED 
LESS  FUEL MORE  HEAT 


FILLETS  CLINKER 
TONGS  remove  clin< 
kera  from  furnaces 
and  do  not  necessi- 
tate tho  extinguish- 
ing  of  fire.     Any 
child    can   remove 
any  size  clinker  with   PILLEY'S 
CLINKER  TONGS.  03  they  are  flex- 
ible and  almost  human  in  their 
action  and  retain  a  firm  and 
Bteadyeriponanyclinker.  The 
guard  on  the  end  of  the  hand  lei 
prevents  the  heat  from  burn- 
ing your  hands  when  the  fire  is  active. 

PILLEY'S    CLINKER    TONGS 
Will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  the  savins  of 
fuel,  as  it  requires:  less  coal  when  there  are  no 
clinkers  in  the  grate  of  the  furnace.    They  are 
made  of  iron  and  steel  and  will  Last  a  life-time. 

SEND  $1.00  and  we  will  prepay  expressage  or 
postage  BIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  Agents  Wanted. 
PILLEV  MFG.  CO.  603  S.  3rd.  St.  St.  Looi*.  Mo. 
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The  "Koupet  Top"  is  made  ONLY 
for  the  Ford  runabout,  but  is  similar 
in  operation  to  the  expensive  touring 
Sedan  tops.  Never  before  has  so  good 
a  top  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages 
since  1857.  Our  skill  and  experience  are 
summed  up  in  the  Koupet  Top.  You  will 
appreciate  its  style,  quality,  finish,  and 
many  other  exclusive  features. 

The  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  covered  with 
best  quality  32-oz.  rubberized  duck.  Side 
panels  and  doors  are  of  glass  and  may  be 
removed  in  a  few  moments.  The  "Koupet 
Top"  is  snug  in  blizzard  weather  and  airy  in 
midsummer. 

The  windshield  is  the  newest  double-act- 
ing, ventilating,  automatic  type.  Both  the 
doors  and  windshield  are  adjustable  to  any 
position  by  patented,  self-locking  devices. 
They  will  not  rattle. 

You  can  easily  put  the  "Koupet  Top"  on 
your  own  car.  No  skilled  labor  required. 
It  will  outlast  the  car. 

Write  for  circular  or  order  at  once  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  Weight  75  lbs.  Shipping  weight  120 
lbs.  Price  F.O.  B.  Cars  Belleville,  $37. So.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory  after  10  days'  use. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Company 
b.       117-26  Koupet  Bldg.        Belleville.  111.       . 


Enter  a  New  Business 

arn  $3,000  to  S6,ooo  yearly  in  professional  fees,  mak- 
ig  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty;  openings  everywhere 
ith  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to;  easily  learned  by 
ny  one  at  home  in  a  few  weeks  at  small  expense;  no 
irther  capital  required;  no  goods  to  buy,  job  hunting, 
eliciting  or  agency.  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back 
ay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Why  Not  Get  Up  in  a  Warm 
House  Tomorrow  Morning  ? 

Why  not  experience  tomorrow  and  ever  afterward  that 
feeling  of  contentment  by  knowing  your  home  will  he 
warm  in  the  morning?  You  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  little 
Draft-Man.    This  little  device   unaided  will  have   your 

1  e  and  warm  at  any  time  you  desire. 

What  the  Little  Draft-Man  Is 

The  little  Draft-Man  is  a  silent  and  efficient  little  jan- 
itor; a  mechanical  the 

irnace  daring  the  day  and  removes  all  the 

Pi  from  the  rising   ..  little   "Draft-Man" 

imace — cane  i  order.    No 

heating  equipment.  >  the  "Draft-Man." 

All  reputable  furnace  dealers  and  hardware  m< 
give  von  more  information — orwriteus.  Price,  $10.00. 
r  dealer  does  not  handle  the   little   Draft  Han, 
U  rect. 

STALKER  FURNACE  REGULATOR  CO. 
525-35  Detroit  Street,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 


can  get  regulars  by  saj'ing  "Please!" 
We  who  have  studied  the  American 
people  from  the  view-point  of  the  Guard 
knew  that  the  volunteers  would  never 
volunteer.  They  never  did  without  boun- 
ties and  drafts — also  draft  riots.  Large 
numbers  of  men  never  will  volunteer  in  this 
country.  When  there  is  prosperity  they 
are  too  busy;  when  there  are  hard  times 
they  are  too  blue.  The  Guard  will  be  a 
long  while  volunteering  again.  Universal 
compulsory  service  is  our  one  reliance. 
We  compel  our  children  to  go  to  school. 
It  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  the  beauties 
of  culture;  we  must  have  truancy  laws 
and  compel  parents  to  be  strict.  By  so 
much  the  more  must  we  compel  our  free 
citizens  to  protect  their  freedom. 

It  is  best  to  teach  the  young  to  shoot 
and  drill  while  they  are  catchable  and 
teachable.  Then  we  can  let  them  go  like 
branded  colts  and  find  them  again  for  the 
round-up. 

But  the  first  step  must  be  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  regular 
Army  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  to  a  livable 
wage.  The  ways  of  ambition  must  be 
opened  to  the  hesitant  youth,  and  he  must 
be  treated  with  far  more  respect  than  he 
has  been  granted. 

One  of  the  best  ways  ever  devised  for 
gaining  respect  is  the  publication  of  the 
fact  that  one  is  earning  a  respectable 
amount  of  money.  How  can  the  soldier 
feel  self-respect  or  command  the  respect 
of  others  when  his  income  is  the  lowest 
in  the  world,  when  he  is  compelled  to  wear 
livery  like  a  footman,  "sleep  in"  like  a 
chambermaid,  and  say  "sir"  to  everybody 
in  the  household? 

The  labor-unions  do  not  approve  of 
soldiers.  They  make  recruiting  doubly 
difficult.  Yet  the  service  in  the  Army 
has  many  advantages,  the  soldier  is  pro- 
tected from  injustice  in  many  ways,  and 
it  is  probably  impossible,  at  least  at 
present,  to  change  the  conditions  of  the 
service  materially.  But  you  can  not  bind 
the  young  man  in  search  of  a  job  to  the 
disadvantages  of  soldiering,  especially  not 
when  the  first  tiling  that  confronts  him 
is  the  contemptible  wage. 

Fifty  cents  a  day  for  a  soldier!  And 
a  young  Italian  just  off  the  S.  S.  Garlic 
can  get  $2.50  for  standing  in  a  corn- 
field and  meditating  on  the  beauties  of 
nature  or  for  building  a  road.  Our 
soldiers  are  expected  to  throw  in  a  little 
road-building  as  a  part  of  their  gymnastic 
recreation. 

Fifty  cents  a  day  for  a  soldier!  You 
could  not  get  a  cook  to  peek  into  a 
kitchenette  for  that.  You  will  find  fat  old 
"doughagers"  in  the  employment  bureaus 
who  will  snap  your  head  off  if  you  offer 
them  less  than  twice  the  sum.  And  they 
expect  you  to  leave  the  word  "obey"  out 
of  the  ceremony,  too. 

If  you  are  desperately  in  want  of  a 
cook,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  complain 
because  some  Swedish  beshemoth  wants 
sixty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  a  scullery- 
maid,  and  a  victrola,  and  a  bulldog,  and  a 
policeman,  and  the  privilege  of  sleeping 
late  mornings  and  of  receiving  in  the 
parlor  every  thifd  Thursday.  1  had  one 
cook  refuse  to  play  in  my  kitchen  because 
there  was  no  marble  slab  there  to  roll 
pastry  on. 

We  may  as  well  put  a  marble  slab  on 
the  idea  that  American  citizens  who  can 
(•arn  two  dollars  a  day  as  soldiers  in  the 
movies  will  tote  a  musket  and  too  a  mark 
for  fifteen  dollars  a  month.     We  may  as 
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ERRO  CONCRETE 
BUILDING^ 

Yes,  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  but 
— more  than  that — it's  a  building  in  which  the  re- 
markable possibilities  of  concrete  construction  are 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent— a  building  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  that  makes  it  a  gilt-edge  investment. 

Our  booklet  "Building  Your  Building  Right"  tells 
just  what  Ferro  Concrete  construction  is.  It 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  interested  executive. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  B. 

C7j-  (83-2) 

CERRO  CONCRETE 

I  CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  hew  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


TALKS 

ON  TALKING 


This  helpful  new  book  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  the  famous  speech 
specialist,  will  appeal  strongly 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  speak  in  public  or  to  employ 
the  powers  of  persuasion  in  any 
form.  In  nineteen  stimulating 
chapters  the  author  treats  of  the 
art  itself,  the  various  types  ot 
talkers,  the  phrases  they  use,  the 
value  of  an  attractive  \  oice,  the 
avoidance  of  mannerisms, speak- 
ing in  public,  and  general  con- 
versation. He  lays  down  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  insists 
throughout  upon  naturalness,  spontaneity,  and  sincerity. 
No  minister,  after-dinner  speaker,  public-  official,  sales- 
man, or  other  frequent  employer  of  speech  that  must  pro- 
duce results,  should  miss  reading  this  compact  and  sugges- 
tive little  volume  that  wil  surely  make  for  the  general 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  daily  speech  of  all  who 
read  it.     i2tno,  cloth,  160  pp.,  75  cents;  by  mail,  8j  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


LEARN 

SPANISH 

In  a  Few  Days 


'  It  Is  by  far  the  most  important  foreign  language  to-day  for  all 
Amerirans— a  truth  that  the  present  Mexican  situation  lias  merely 
emphasized.  Whether  you  are  a  soldier,  sailor,  teacher,  busi- 
ness man,  or  professional  man' — whoever  you  are,  in  fart  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  .von  u 
this  time.  It  will  make  things  easier  for  you  in  a  hundred  way! 
and  will  put  many  dollars  in  your  pocket.  Keinemher  that  new 
aYenueS  Of  trade  are  opening  up  every  day  with  theLotin-Amrr- 
ic.io  republics,  and  the  man  who  ran  speak  Spanish  will  be  at 
a  premium.  You  flan  soon  become  fluent— a  Utile  spare  lime 
dally  makes  yon  so — The  Itosenthal  Common-Sense  Method  of 
Practical  Mngnlstrv  will  teach  you  to  speak,  read,  ami  write  Span- 
ish readily  if  you  will  devote  ten  minutr*  of  your  leisure  time  each 
fl.iv  t"  this  wonderful  system  which  teaches  you  in  tile  way  a  child 
learns  to  speak,  by  nature's  method.  Write  NOW  for  free  booklet! 
"  devolution  In  the  Study  and  Teaehlnir  of  Foreign  LamfuaKes. 
-.''UNK  J>  WAUNALLH  OOMPANV,  Pept.  898.  NKW  FOHK_ 
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well  boost  the  offer  to  forty-five  dollars 
a  month  aucl  be  done  with  it — or  rather  !><• 
begun  with  it.  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
but  we  shall  get  some  soldiers.  And  some 
soldiers  after  all  is  one  of  the  prime  requi- 
sites of  an  army. 


LETTING   GEORGE  DO   IT 

NOWHERE  is  this  saying  more  be- 
lieved and  followed  than  in  Great 
Britain.  When  King  Edward  died,  and  it 
came  time  for  another  to  rule,  this  mighty 
cry,  they  say,  went  up  from  Portsmouth 
to  Aberdeen.  And  George  did.  Then 
when  the  war  broke  out,  a  new  George 
came  to  the  rescue,  and,  in  the  personality 
of  Lloyd-George,  he  has  been  coming  to 
the  rescue  ever  since.  One  by  one,  great 
duties  have  been  thrust  upon  his  sturdy 
shoulders,  and  he  has  done  them  ono  by 
one — so  carefully,  that  now  he  is  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  New  York  Tribune  we 
are  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his  earlier  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  a  close  view  of  that  dynamic 
personality  which  has  brought  him  to  the 
top  of  the  realm  of  political  service.  We 
read : 

It  has  now  remained  for  the  son  of  a 
Welsh  schoolmaster  to  become  the  head  of 

one  of  the  most,  caste-ridden  governments 
on  earth.  A  commoner,  a  democrat,  a  man 
of  humble  birth  and  obscure  upbringing,  he 
succeeds  without  a  title  to  the  high  seat 
which  peers  have  held  before  him. 

Forty  years  ago  the  puny  son  of  a  school- 
master's widow  sat  of  Sunday  mornings  in 
her  little  cottage1  in  ( 'aruavon  Burgs,  Wales, 
indulging  in  the  most  delicious  treat  of  the 
whole  week.  On  the  table  beforo  him  was 
one  fresh  ey;g,  and  he  and  his  brother  were 
to  share  it  as  their  Sabbath  breakfast. 
Fresh  meat  was  an  undreamed  of  luxury. 
This  one  egg  was  the  event  of  seven  days  of 
poverty.  The  lad  gloating  over  the  thought 
of  this  extravagant  fare  was  Lloyd-George. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  body  of  Welsh  Non- 
conformists surged  Into  the  graveyard  of  a 
chapel  of  the  Established  Church  in  Carna- 
von  Burgs  and  dug  from  tho  "suicide 
corner,"  where  the  minister  had  ordered  it 
buried,  the  body  of  a  quarryman.  A  law 
had  been  passed,  shortly  before,  permitting 
Hie  burial  of  Nonconformists  in  Church  of 
England  cemeteries.  The  dying  quarry- 
man  had  asked  to  be  buried  beside  his 
daughter  in  this  pleasant  English  grave- 
yard. The  minister,  smarting  under  the 
indignity  offered  the  Church,  had  him  bur- 
ied in  the  corner  reserved  for  those  who 
had  taken  their  own  lives. 

A   thin  little  lawyer  superintended  the 

010b  that  laid  the  man  to  rest  Inside  his 
daughter's  body.  If  was  lie  who  faced  the 
trespass  proceedings  brought  by  the  en- 
raged vicar,  and  carried  his  appeal  from 
court  to  court  until  the  highest  in  the 
realm  reversed  the  decision  against  him. 
Carnarvon  Burgs  sent  Lloyd  -  George  to 
Parliament,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
for  this  fight. 

Seventeen  years  ago  a  member  of  Par- 
liament was  speaking  in  Birmingham 
•  against  England's  continuance  of  the  Boer 
War.  He  was  mobbed  bj  a  crowd  that 
would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  had  they 
caught  him.  He  fled  from  Birmingham 
disguised  in  a  policeman's  uniform.  The 
man  who  uearly  forfeited  his  life  for  speak- 


Seven  Weeks'  Work 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  is  erecting  ten  buildings  for 
the  Moline  Plow  Companv  in    Rock    Bland,  III. 

The  upper  photograph  shows  the  machine  shop  site. 

The  lower  photograph  shows  the  machine  room  in  operation  seven  weeks 
later. 

Within  that  time  concrete  foundations  and  wood-block  floors  wen-  laid,  brie  k 
walls  built,  roof  trusses  erected,  roof  boards  put  on,  steel  sashes  placed  in  the  saw- 
tooth and  composition  roof  completed.  The  Tractor  Shop  was  moved  from  its  old 
location  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  shafting  was  erected,  electric  wiring  and  motors  in- 
stalled,—  and  the  men  were  at  work. 

Illustrated  books: 


'  Building  Construction  " 
'Steam  Power  Stations" 


'  Water  Powers  " 

'(.as  Plant  Construction" 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
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1 20  Broadway 
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The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

bj  Clayton  S<  -i -■■■■■  id  Cooper,    a  most  fata  able  )>■    v.  wh 

Easts  a  m.  tho. 1  ,■■  Bible  si   ,u  flit     ■    ■ 

Tolls  how  to  oiranlce  and  conduct  Bib 

arouse  1  uteri  it  in  them:  bow  to  sh->w  their  prartu'^1  ratal  I 

how  to  reach  and  hold  young  mm  :  how  to  emphasise  the  bumMi 

int.;,. st  side  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  etc.     With  tasclnatio; 

onojual  methods  here  and  in  toreia^i  lands,  Price.tl.00 
postpaidi 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 


"The  •   -day 

is    r> ■'.:  .  ,d    sober, 

which  lornierlv  he  \va- 
The  war  h  a  - 
changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was    formerly,"    says    t    writer   in    tl> 

in  reviewing  this  1>"  k.     Mr.  Fi 

mancc  of  the  grc.it  Kr 
He  has  carefully  > : i . . : 

•.lie  double 
purpose  ••!  entertaining,  while  fa  e  time  po'-: 

the  present  and  iuture  trac>  might  be 

■ 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


/.•".v. 
FUNK  & 


New  York 


DESK  OR  DRESSER  CLOCK 

FREE 

Elegant,  unique  timepiece  4  inches  high.    Beautiful  dull  t>:  vhite 

celluloid  dial, bevel  crystal.     H  irate. 

Worth  J.-  jo.     You  will  be  dt'l'chted. 


AN   IDEAL  XMAS   GIFT 


Ribbon." 
."en  with 
•  Carbon 


m?  widely 

ileodtd  Clock  included  free  with  a  J 
1     [PRICES  BELOW 

and  K 

ZACHER  CARBON  PAPER,  $1.50  a  box  of  100  sheets,  letter  or  itgxi  sile. 

ZACHER  TYPEWRITER  RIBBON*    TB  cent*.  1  or  2  color,  for  anv  typewriter. 

ZACHER  BROS.  F^nysnd  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I  -nentmade  at  once  PREPAID,  on  open  account  to  rated  firms. 
3  per  cent  discount  allowed  for  remittance  with  order. 

niiCU       Vr^  I  TO       rf~i  *T»  r\  IT  T>      «^"R  PRKHTU1I  FOLPERS  SHOWING  V  tLUABU  PREMIUMS  GIVEN"  FREE.  ALSO 
KU3n        1  KJKJ  K*.      KJfr*Un*k\.     CLUB  PLAN.  SENT  ON  REQUEST.    OFFICE  MEN  AND  5TENuoUArUER£.  \>  mili. 
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MTIRES  J 

mM 

IF  TIRES  were  put  on 
a  car  only  for  ornament, 
we  would  talk  more 
about  the  looks  of 

BKMUm 

mumiYimi 

There  is  much  that  we 
might  say  on  that  score. 
But  tires,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  have  to 
give  service.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  been 
saying  more  about  their 
wear.  On  that  score  we 
can  be  both  prolix  and 
truthful. 

Is  your  car  tired 
— or  are  you? 

Try  BATAVIAS 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New  York 


ing  against  an  English  war  then  is  now  the 
virtual  head  of  an  empire  plunged  in  the 
greatest  conflict  of  all  times. 

He  is  small  and  wiry.  His  face  is  still 
pale.  His  lips  are  sensitive  beneath  his 
little  bushy  mustache.  His  eyes  are  as 
eloquent  as  his  voice,  his  manner  frank  and 
democratic.  Democratic  to  the  core  of 
him,  Lloyd-George  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proachable men  who  ever  held  public 
office  in  England. 

He  is  a  fighter  from  his  tiny  feet  to  his 
sparse  sleek  hair.  He  has  always  been 
fighting,  clear-eyed,  cool-headed,  bitter. 
His  battle  for  the  Christian  burial  of  an 
humble  quarryman  was  only  a  preliminary 
skirmish  in  a  life  that  has  been  one  long 
strife. 

For  years  after  he  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment, we  learn,  he  was  a  continual  thorn 
in  the  proud  and  conservathe  flesh  of  the 
gentlemen  who  made  up  the  greater  part 
of  that  body.  He  was  radical;  he  was 
democratic;  he  had  the  courage  to  say 
what  he  felt  was  fitting,  regardless  of  the 
way  it  might  shock,  or  sting,  or  upset  tradi- 
tion. Within  a  short  time  after  he  had 
begun  to  serve,  his  very  name  was  enough 
to  bring  froth  to  the  lips  of  the  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  party  in  power.  Further- 
more, says  the  account: 

Daring,  caustic,  eloquent,  he  was  soon 
known  to  English  politics  as  the  most  per- 
sistent and  invincible  guerrilla  in  the  House. 
His  genius  for  throwing  obstructions  into 
the  path  of  Conservative  plans  was  un- 
limited. In  1905,  when  the  Ministry  was 
overthrown  and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  was  chosen  to  head  the  Liberal  regime, 
Lloyd-George  received  his  victor's  reward 
in  the  shape  of  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

He  did  not  rest.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  another  bitter  fight  ahead  and 
he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict.  A  rail- 
way strike  threatened  to  paralyze  the  en- 
tire kingdom.  Lloyd-George  literally  beal 
the  magnates  into  submission  and  forced 
arbitration. 

Again  came  advancement,  and  again  he 
found  opportunity  for  a  more  strenuous 
battle.  In  1908  Asquith  became  Premier 
and  Lloyd- George  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  In  1909  he  shook 
the  aristocracy  of  England  with  the  most, 
terrific  blow  that  had  been  aimed  against 
them  in  centuries  and  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  fiscal  history  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  faced  a  deficit  of  $75,- 
000,000  in  the,  budget,  and  Lloyd-George 
advanced  the  unheard-of  proposition  that 
this  should  be  raised  by  further  taxation  of 
the  property  of  the  wealthy.  His  bill  was 
directed  especially  against  the  lords  of  vast 
domains,  who  had  rejoiced,  until  then,  in 
the  unearned  increment,  of  land. 

The  privileged  classes  opposed  him  bit- 
terly from  the  first.  The  combat  led  to  a 
great  constitutional  fight  between  the 
Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  and  Lloyd- 
George  drove  his  measure  through  by  lim- 
iting the  veto  powers  of  the  peers.  This 
conflict  over,  he  threw  himself  into  others. 
By  the  time  the  war-cloud  darkened  he 
had  passed  an  insurance  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  working  classes  and  an  old-age 
pension  scheme. 

Then  came  war.  Under  its  hammer  in 
I  be  last  two  years  many  of  the  former  idols 
■  4'    Britain    have   cracked    and    crumbled. 


THE  initial  cost  of  The 
Florsheim  Shoe  may 
be  a  trifle  more  than  the 
ordinary  shoe  but  the 
greater  satisfaction  you 
get  in  style,  comfort  and 
service  proves  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day's 
wear  that  Florsheims 
cost  less  in  the  end. 

There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style  yon  prefer. 
We'll  give  you  his  name 
and  mail   booklet,    "Styles 

oj  I  he  Times." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oneida — 
One  of  two 

hundred 
styles — 
Look  for 
name 

in  slide. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   io  ever* 

American  homo  whore  education  and  culturo  are  truly  esteemed* 


Watch  the  Little  Cuts 

Treat  them  at  once.  Unless  they  receive 
attention  they  are  apt  to  become  infected  and 
cause  serious  trouble.      They  arc  dangerous. 


CL*4~     ^4~g^Ca^     ffti*^ 


<a-c« 


Is  a  healing,  antiseptic  pine  oil,  deadly  as  ;i  kci  niicidi 
harmless  even  it   taken  internally.     Will  (jni<  kh     top  Pnln 
from  burns.    Goodforboll  .    I  brui  i 

Write  for  FREE  First-  At  J  Chart   for  your 
medicine  chest.     Will  helfi  in  an  emergency. 

THE  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CO..  Wilmington.  N.  C 
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Lloyd-George  was  never  an  idol  with  the 
English  people.  lies  was  radical  and  dis- 
turbing, and  as  a  nation  they  suspected 
him.  But  he  alone,  throughout  the  terrific 
ordeal  in  which  the  Empire  is  being  proved, 
has  neither  flinched  nor  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  him. 

England  needed  money,  Lloyd-George, 
( lhancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  quietly  shoul- 
dered the  vast  responsibility  of  raising  dial 
money.  Ho  set  to  his  task  and  provided 
for  the  first  of  the  great  loans  that  were 
floated  to  meet  Britain's  war-cost — he,  the 
man  who  had  formerly  been  opposed  to 
great  military  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
his  country. 

Then  came  British  defeat  and  charges 
against  Lord  Kitchener.  The  army 
needed  high-explosive  shells;  it  had  none. 
It  needed  vast  quantities  of  ammunition. 
It  was  receiving  only  driblets.  Britain 
turned  to  Lloyd  -  George.  He  was  made 
Minister  of  Munitions.  A  special  muni- 
tions hill  was  passed,  giving  the  Govern- 
ment control  over  all  factories;  strikes  and 
lockouts  were  made  illegal,  profits  to  em- 
ployers were  limited,  and  slackers  were 
fined.  The  factories  were  ready,  but  tho 
■workers  were  slow  to  volunteer,  until  Lloyd- 
George  gave  their  leaders  just  seven  days 
to  furnish  men  for  the  plants,  lie  got  his 
men. 

Drinking  was  found  to  be  an  evil  among 
the  workers.  Lloyd-George  stamped  that 
out-. 

Then  the  Hampshire  was  sunk  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  head  and  hope  of  En- 
gland's armies  went  to  the  hot  torn  with  her. 
Lord  Kitchener,  "organizer  of  victory," 
was  gone,  and  Britain  turned  to  Lloyd- 
George  to  take  his  place.  On  June  ti  of 
this  year  he  became  Minister  for  War. 
Under  his  administration  the  deadlock  on 
the  Western  front  had  been  broken. 
Through  the  placing  of  a  civilian  on  her 
high  seat-  of  war,  England  has  seen  faint 
glimmerings  of  victory. 

Lloyd  -  George  believes  in  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  Germany,  lie  is  certain 
that  England  will  win  the  war. 

"Our  offensive  will  continue,"  he  has 
said.  "When  the  war  will  end  no  one  can 
tell.  In  the  British  Army  (here  is  no  clock 
or  calendar.  We  will  win  some  time.  We 
do  not.  know  when,  but  the  light  will  be 
to  a  finish — to  a  knockout." 


Proving  It.  -  Father  sat  in  his  study  one 
afternoon  writing  out  a  speech  when  his 
son  called  shrilly  from  the  garden:  "  Dad  ! 
Look  out.  of  the  window  !  " 

"  What  a  nuisance  children  are  at 
limes!"  grumbled  tin-  parent,  as  he  put 
down  his  pen  and  advanced  to  the  window. 
With  a  half  smile  he  raised  the  sash  and 
stuck  forth  his  head.  "  Well,  Harry,  what 
is  it?  "  he  asked. 

The  boy,  from  a  group  of  youngsters, 
called  out:  "  Dad,  Tommy  Perkins  didn't 
believe  that  you  had  no  hair  on  the  lop  of 
your  head." — Onward. 


An  Experienced  Pair. — During  President 
Lincoln's  first  visit  to  the  Springfield 
penitentiary  an  old  inmate,  looking  out 
through  the  bars,  remarked. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  and  1  ought  to 
be  well  posted  on  prisons.  We've  seen 
all  there  are  in   the  country." 

"Why,  this  is  the  first  1  ever  visited," 
replied  the  chief  executive,  somewhat 
astonished. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I've  been 
in  all  the  rest." — Chicago  A  i 
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Seven  sizes!  The  right  ammuni- 
tion— the  right  motor  truck — are 
important  factors  in  the  winning 


It's  range — and  speed — 
and  carrying  power — that 
win  "the  great  drives"  in 
battles  for  business. 

You  can't  compete  with- 
out the  right  ammunition. 

Your  hauling  may  re- 
quire burly  six-tonners  of 
great  capacity — or  a  bat- 
tery of  nimble,  far-reaching 

one-ton  delivery  units. 
On  your  selection  depends 
your  fighting  efficiency. 

Seven  sizes  Packard  of- 
fers—  seven  sturdy  models 


— one  to  six  and  one-half 
tons — with  bodies  for  all 
purposes — at,  prices  from 
$2200  to  $4550. 

There  i>  a  Packard  truck 
for  your  every  trucking 

need — a  full  line  to  stand- 
ardize  on — obviating  a 

troublesome  "mixture  of 
cars." 

Make  sure  of  the  right 
truck  —  in  quality — in  size 
— in  price.    Enlist  the  aid 

of  our  specialists  at  De- 
troit or  the  local  branch. 


Ask  the  man  icho  owns  one 
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A  Healthy  Brain  and  a  Healthy  Body 

How  To  Get  and  Keep  Them 


FIVE   NEW  BRAIN    AND    BODY  BUILDING    BOOKS 
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Health  Culture  for  Busy  Men 
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A  few  minutes  a  day  will  keep  yon  fit — 
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Health  for  the  Younc 
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A  vain*  aood   an 
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Christmas  Twelve 
Times  A  Year 

The  best  Christmas  celebration  is  the 
one  that  makes  Christmas  joy  last  longest 
and  that  sends  the  Christmas  message 
ringing  farthest. 

You  Could  Find  No  Better 
Christmas  Gift  For  A 

Pastor  Missionary— at  home  or  abroad 

Christian  Leader  Church  Worker 

Study  Class  Teacher  Sunday  School  Teacher 

Young  People's  Leader  Christian  Man  or 

Woman 

Give  As  A  Christmas  Present 


THE  MISSIONARY 

Rew^orld 


U^  -=i£Sga, 


and  so  extend  your  Christmas  giving  over  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

THE  REVIEW  is  interdenominational  in  view- 
point, world-it  ide  in  vision.  It  tells  where  the  Christ- 
mas message  is  most  needed,  how  the  messengers  are 
taking  it  into  even,' land  and  the  wonderful  results 
that  follow.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  an  education 
to  read  this 

INDISPENSABLE  MISSIONARY  MAGAZINE 

I 
Hear  what  others  say  of  it: 

"Splendid!  I  have  j ust  spent  two  wonderful  hours  1 
with  the  October  number  of  THE  REVIEW.  Up-  j 
on  opening  it  I  was  captured  at  the  start  and  held 
totheend.  We  must  help  all  we  can  to  increase  the  | 
circulation — it  carries  the  very  message  we  seek  to  j 
give  in  the  conventions  and  institutes." — Fred  B.  j 
Fisher,  Secretary  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  | 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"The  Missionary  Review  is  indispensable  to  the  | 

preacher  who  wants  to  be  informed  of  Apostolic  | 

doings  in  every  part  of  the  world     ...     I  would  | 

wish  nothing  better  than  that  this  magazine  might  | 
come  regularly  into  the  house  of  every  minister." 

— Rev.  John   Henry  Jowelt,   D.D.,   Pastor    of    the  § 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

An  attractive  Christmas  card  will  be  sent  with  § 
every  gift  subscription.  To  whom  are  you  going  to  | 
send  THE  REVIEW  for  1917  ? 

Fill  in  the  blank  now  and  send  someone  this  | 
twelve-fold  blessing. 

CHRISTMAS    GIFT   SUBSCRIPTION  | 

Missionary  Review  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

losed  find  $2.50  for  a  year's  subscription  for  I 
Tin.  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  1917.*  1 
Kindly  send  magazine  to: 


Name . 


Address 


•PI  Iraft  on    New  York    or  moi 

Add      I 

extra  po  tage  foi  foreign  addresses,  except 
to  Shanghai,  Cuba,  Mexico,  <*r  '  anada,  «.■ 

of  the  1  tilted  states. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Modest. — She — "  That  sear  on  your 
head  must  be  very  annoying." 

He—"  Oh,  it's  next  to  nothing."— 
Columbia  Jester. 


Roundabout  Conclusion. — "  It's  an  ex- 
tended corridor  that  has  no  ultimate 
termination,"  mused  the  absent-minded 
professor,  as  he  patiently  plodded  around 
the  revolving  doorway. — Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Patriotism. — Young  British  Sports- 
man— "  Oh,  I  say,  Lady  Withington,  even 
if  I  can't  go  to  the  trenches,  I've  been 
doing  something  for  my  country,  for  to- 
day I  caught  six  blooming  German  carp." 
—Puck. 


True  Spirit. — He — "  Your  son  did  not 
graduate,  after  all?  " 

She — "  No — Charlie  has  so  much  col- 
lege spirit !  You  know  there  are  so  many 
graduating  every  year  that  it  cripples 
college  athletics." — Judge.- 


Precaution  Unnecessary. — "Don't  you 
know  you  will  be  punished  for  fishing  on 
Sunday?  "  asked  the  shocked  minister  of 
tlic  little  boy  011  the  river-bank. 

"  Not  on  your  life!"  replied  the  young 
angler.  "  Dad's  fishing  himself  a  little 
way  down  the  stream." — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


Fact  vs.  Fancy. — A  good  story  is  being 
told  of  a  reply  given  by  a  student  to  a 
question  set  in  an  examination-paper: 

"  If  twenty  men  reap  a  field  in  eight 
hours,"  ran  the  question,  "  how  long  will 
it  take  fifteen  men  to  reap  the  same  field?  " 

The  student  thought  long  and  carefully 
before  setting  down  the  answer,  and  when 
he  handed  in  his  paper  this  is  what  the 
examiner  read : 

"  The  field  having  already  been  reaped 
by  the  twenty  men,  could  not  be  reaped 
by  the  fifteen."— Tit-Bits. 


Color  Value. — Mrs.  Blank  had  in  her 
•  ■I 11  ploy  a  colored  maid  who  belonged  to  a 
"  funeral  club,"  which  hinds  all  its  mem- 
bers to  attend  every  funeral  of  a  member 
upon  receipt  of  notification.  One  after- 
noon Dinah's  mistress  saw  her  come  down 
the  stairs,  ready  to  go  out,  drest  in  a  bright 
scarlet  dress,  with  a  large  scarlet  willow 
plume  in  her  hat  and  a  red  parasol  in  her 
hand. 

"  Why,  Dinah,  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  a  funeral,"  said  Mrs.  Blank. 

"  Yes,  I'se  going  to  the  funeral,"  said 
Dinah. 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  wear  red  to  a 
funeral,"  said  Mrs.  Blank.  "  You  ought  to 
be  drest  quietly  in  a  dark  dress  !  "  Dinah 
poked  the  toe  of  her  shoe  with  her  parasol, 
and  meditated  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"  Well,  Ah  reckon  I  won't  go  back  and 
change  now;  I'll  just  wear  this." 

Some  three  weeks  after  this  Dinah  ap- 
proached her  mistress  and  told  her  that 
she  was  going  to  leave,  because  she  was 
going  to  be  married.  Mrs.  Blank  exprest 
her  astonishment  that  Dinah  even  had 
an  admirer.  Dinah  simpered,  and  twisted 
the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  said:  '"  No,  I 
didn't  have  one  until  just  lately  !  Does  you 
remember  that  funeral  Ah  went  to  one 
time  when  I  wore  my  red  dress?  Well, 
missus,  dat  shade  of  red  done  kotched  de 
eye  ob  de  corpse's  husband  !  " — Nautilus. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Consult 

Your 

Dentist 


at  the  first   sign 
of  inflamed  or  re- 
ceding    gums. 
These  are  symp- 
toms of  Riggs"  Dis- 
ease     (Pyorrhea), 
and  gradually  re- 
sult   in    loosening 
and   ultimate  loss 
of  the  teeth. 

Your  Dentist  will 
tell  you  that  only 
one    person  in 
every      five,    past 
40  years  of  age.  is 
free    from    Pyor- 
rhea.       He     will 
also  tell  yon  that 
Forhan's      Pyor- 
rhea  Preparation 
is    a     recognized 
pr  eventive  and 
treatment. 

Use    It    Daily 
under   your  den- 
tist's     direction, 
or   as   a   preven- 
tive.        (If    yon 
already     h;ivc 
Pyorrhea,     re- 
member     that 
your      dentist's 
treatment      is 
absolutely  neces- 
sary.) 

iiiinnniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiginiiiiiiii 

ARGK  TUBE.  50c  (as  U- 

nstrated).  Ifyourdrue- 

£is(   hasn't   it,  send    fat* 

name  with  lOe  In  stamps 

und  we  will  send  5  trial 

tubes  (enough  for  your 

l'amilv    and    friends). 

MiKil  v\  COMPANY. 

3  Kim  St..  New  York. 


Bargains 
in  Holiday 
Gift  Books 


THE   LEATHER  BOUND  POCKET 

SERIES.  Five  dainty  gift  volumes,  each  boxed 
and  sold  separately.  "The  Signs  of  the  Times"  by 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  "The  Latent  Energies  of 
iLife"  by  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.  "The  Call 
of  Jesus  to  Joy"  by  Win.  Elliott  Griffis,  D.l>.  "The 
Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  Pain  by  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  "The  Conservation  of  Womanhoodand 
Childhood"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Regular  price 
for  each  title  75c     Now  only  50c  each  postpaid. 

KULOSKAP,  THE  MASTER,  with 
other  Algonkin  Legends  and  Poems 

by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  and  John  Dynely 
Prince.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  F.  Berkeley 
Smith,  Prof.  Leland  and  Edwin  Willard  Deming. 
Cloth,  370  pages.  Regular  price  $2.00;  now  $1.45 
prepaid. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  by  Sir  Ed- 

win  Arnold.  An  epic  poem  of  Christ.  Large  octavo, 
Buckram,  illustrated,  deckle  edges.  Regular  price 
$1-75;  now  only  $1.35  postpaid. 

THE   TRANSFIGURATION   OF  MISS 

PHILURA  by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.  Over 
100,1100  copies  already  sold.  An  inspiring  story  of 
faith,  love  and  an  ideal  husband.  Colored  illustra- 
tions. Beautifully  bound.  Specially  boxed  gift 
edition.    $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  BOY'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  by  Wil- 
liam Bvron  Forlmsli.  Illustrated.  Will  be  valuable 
with  next  year's  New  Testament  Sunday  .School 
Lessons.    320  pages.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

CASSELL'S  GERMAN-ENGLISH  AND 
FRENCH-ENGLISH  DOUBLE  VO- 
CABULARY DICTIONARIES.    Bound  to 

bealitiliil    flexible      Morocco;     gold    edges,    double, 

patent,  thumb-notch  index;  Bible  paper.  ts.oo  net. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE.  Win.  Jennings 
Bryan's  famous  lecture.  1  .mm,  boards,  30c,  other 
1.,    in  lectures  at  the  same  price  are  "Thi    Prio   ol 

a  Soul,'  ■■  1  he  Value  ol  an  Ideal;"  "Man." 

Address  Dept.  894,  FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


current 
ionary 


In  this  column,  r*»  decide  questions  concerning  the  c 
rise  of  words,  ih<-  Punk  X  Vtapnall-  New  Standard  Hi.i 
il  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in   mind  that  no  notict 
will  tie  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  .1.  A.."  Chicago,  111.  "Is  the  expression 
'I  thank  you  very  kindly'  correct?" 

Ye*,  one  of  the  definitions  of  kindly,  adv.,  \~< 
"heartily";  therefore,  this  expression  is  correct. 

"M.  N .,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "  Is  the  following 
sentence  grammatically  correct — 'I  have  not 
where  to  put  my  hat'?" 

II  is  grammatically  correct,  as  "where  to  pul 
my  hat"  Is  a  substantival  phrase,  i.e.,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  noun,  and  can,  therefore',  be  governed 
by  tho  vorl>  "have."  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
archaic,  recalling  the  phraseology  of  Matt.  \  iii,  20: 
"Tho  Hon  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

"E.  W.,"  [vorydale,  Ohio.  —"Which  is  correct 

in  the  following  sentence,  was  or  were — "Phis 
Flagpole  and  flag  was  or  were  presented  to  the 
company   by   its  employees '?  " 

Plural  subjects  require  a  verb  in  the  plural. 
Therefore,  "This  flagpole  and  flag  were  presented 
to  .  .  .  "  etc.,  Is  correct. 

"M..H.,"  Mounds  villi'.  W.  Va. — "Is  ii  better 
construction  to  say:  'We  trust  you  will  agree 
with  us  mat  this  is  a  good  delivery,'  than:  *We 
trust  you  will  agree  wit  h  us  this  is  a  good  deli\  ei  \ .' 
or  is  the  relative  pronoun  that  superfluous?" 

The  relative  pronoun  in  such  a  case  is  never 
superfluous.  It  is  true  that  it  Is  a  common 
practise  to  omit  it,  but  it  is  a  careless  usage  and 
can  not  be  defended, 

"J.  1).  K.,"  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. — "  (1)  Kindly 
give  me  the  five  languages  which  are  richest  in 
words,  and  name  (hem  consecutively,  giving  the 
number  in  each.  (2)  Also,  what  is  the  per  centum 
of  illiteracy  of  the  people  of  the  leading  countries 
now  air  war?  " 

(I)  The  five  languages  richest  in  words  are  as 
follows:  (a)  English,  450,000;  (6)  German, 
300,000;  (c)  French.  210,000;  «h  Italian.  140,000; 
(6)  Spanish.  120,(100.  The  figures  are,  of  course. 
approximate.  (2)  The  percentage  of  Uliteracj 
in  the  various  belligerent  nations  is  as  follows: 
Austria,  22.6  (Hungary,  40.9);  Belgium,  12.7: 
Prance,  14.1;  Germany,  0.02;  Italy,  48.2;  Russia, 
70.0;  Servia.  78.9;  United  Kingdom,  1.0.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are 
estimated  from  different  bases  of  age  and  qualifica- 
tions (e.g.,  inability  to  read  or  to  write  or  both.,  ami, 
therefore,  can  not  be  taken  absolutely  as  a  basis 
of  comparison. 

"  \.  C.  W.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Kindly 
decide  |  lie  following:  (1)  The  question  is  as  to  u  I  la  ( 
the  relationship  of  the  'aunt  of  one's  parent' 
should  properly  be  called.  The  dictionary  defines 
ii  as  grandaunt,  also  called  great.  What  is  the 
authority  for  making  grand  and  great  in  this 
connection  interchangeable.'  Ul  oilier  relation- 
ships using  these  qualifying  words  mean  a  differ- 
ent degree  of  kinship.  We  do  QOl  saj  thai  a 
grandmother  is  also  a  great-grandmother  to  the 
same  person;  why,  therefore,  can  a  grandaunt 
be  also  the  great-aunt  of  the  same  person?  Under 
'/""/  I  find  this  as  one  of  iis  definitions:  'More 
remote  by  a.  single  generation  than  the  relationship 
indicated  by  the  word  qualified;  as  great-uncle, 
great-grandson.'  Great-grandson  plainly  in- 
dicates (wo  removes  front  sou.  svhj  not  groat- 
uncle  two  removes  from  uncle,  if  granduncle 
ites  one  remove,  as  ii  clearlj  does?  If 
grand  indicates  one  remove  In  a  single  generation, 
surely  great  should  mean  two  removes,  or  how 
shall  we  know  1  he  degree  of  remoteness  or  nearness 
in  kinship?  (2l  There  is  a  like  confusion  in 
cousinships.     The    children    of    first    cousins    are 

Second  cousins,  etc.;  but  one  often  hears  t  he 
child  of  a  cousin  called  one's  second  cousin.  Even 
"  such  anomalies  are  allowed  bj  usage,  it  seems 
Jo  me  lexicographers  should  so  define  thorn. 
0U1  al  the  same  time  give  the  true  name  for  the 
reiationstiip.  ,:ii  Also,  please  give  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  replica." 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  words  "great  aunt  "  and 
grandaunt"  being  Interchangeable,  your  con- 
tention is  logical  enough  thai  such  should  not  be 
"™  case,  but  logic  avails  nothing  against  universal 
<  both  popular  and  literary.  2)  It  is  an 
error  to  call  a  child  of  one's  cousin  "second 
cousin";  i,,,  ,s  "flrst  cousin  once  removed." 
The  pronunciation  of  replica  is  rep'lica  e  as  in 
"I'on,"  I  as  in  "habit."  and  a  as  in    "sofa." 


^four  Biggest 
Heating  Season 
Is  Still  Ahead 
Of  You 


Write  for  booklet 

which  tells 

more  about  the 

Chamberlin 


fHAMBERLlN 


M 


A  High  School  Course 

In  Twtt  W»o#«c  Learn        your 

■**   ■   WW1#    m  %?€*W  9    ownhomr    Hen  i- 

a  thorough,  cora- 
ind  simplified  tush  school  course  that  yi 
lini-li   in   two  years        \Irrts  all  cotttf*  >'"li 
quirements.      Prepared  by  leading  tnemberm  ol  the 
faculties  ol  universities  and  academies. 

Writ.'  forbooklst.     Send  your  nnme  snd ft,l,lrv 

let  liiiil  full  particulars.     No  nblirntrion*.      Writ."  Unlay— now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence.  Dept.  P9409.  Chicago.  I.  S.  A. 


s  i  INDARD    DICTIONAaYl 


FOR  XM AS  A  TYPEWRITER! 


^Movr  the  Xmaa  spirit  In  n  bis  1 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters'  arc  ideal  SCmaa  Olftt 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
l'licy  save  you  $25  to  $75  on  your  i 
Standard  feakss, 

inlsed  UissanM  a*  bi 

B  vlogor 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.  345  Brsadwij.  N.  Y. 


Dont-Snore 

lr.de  Murk  Rc(.  U.  S..  Cansds.  Gt.  Britain.  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold.  $2.00  ia  U.S.,  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  any  time  without  question 

3  SIZES- -SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIl'M  and  l.ARGF 

Comfortable  snd  Convenient.     Information  on  Request 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  II0DLEIUR6,  »A„  B01   12 


English  Furniture 

of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 

By  Herbert  Cetcintky 
The  work 
lector,  the   icmnoisseur.   ami 

I  of  antique  furniture,  by  one 
of  the  most   eminent   living  au- 
thorities on   all    departments  oi 
the  subject.     Three   sumptuous 
volumes,    crowded    with    pi 
hie  reproductions  of  h:- 
rming  an   art 
docti  :raordinary  be.. 

is  of 

!es    -.any    unique 

res  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

The  Most  Complete  Furniture 

Guide    Published 
Thi-  m  crt   ronstitut. 

complete   guide  on  English  period  fumitur 
publrsla',1.       It    covers  all    sorts    and   st>  les.    .r..  hiding 

cue  or  type  is  missing. 
It  will  prove  in vr  •     the  architect,  deeorat* 

ner,  and  is  an  authoritative  work  of  reference. 

Superbly   Beautiful    Illustrations 

1. 300  of  these,  culled  from  over  10.000  photograph- 
ic taken  tor  ..  nd  possessing  superior  roent 
hinn  01  the  kind  that  has  ever  before  appeared 
All  'vfjsuremrnl  ci:rtt  in  r-.rr,  otsc-y 
Pries,  Sso.oo  net.  iht  set.  Illustrated  descriptive  circular 
on  application. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Deal  897,  New  Ysrk 
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m   7%  Yield 

Every     safeguard     surrounds     the 
funds   which    you    invest    in    the 

■ 

•70/    CUMULATIVE 
1  /o    PREF.   STOCK 

OF  THE 

Michigan  Limestone  & 
Chemical  Company 

The    company's   limestone  is  gen- 
erally   recognized    as    best    chemi- 
cally  and  physically,    and    is   sold 
to    steel    companies     around     the 
Great  Lakes  on  5  to   10-year  con- 
tracts— a    permanent    and    promi- 
nent    business,     indispensable     to 
the  steel  industry. 

Send  for  full  details 
Without      obligation 

ALLARD,  KINNEAR  &  CO.,  Inc. 

5S   Liberty   Strser 
NEW  YORK 

■ 

SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


\»  pay  6%  Secured  by  Oklahoma 
farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
c,  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
Kirst  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  §lnf  li- 
cent  lost  to  any  Investor  or  a  single 
foreclosure  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you?  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SW ANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

:il  Slate  National  Rank  Kid?. 
Oklahoma  »  It-..  Oklahoma 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment paying  :*J^  %  every  eix  months,  write  for 

%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Absolute  Security 

LIBERAL  INTEREST 

You  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  very  unusual 
precautions  we  take  in  getting  for  our  clients 
better  mortgage  investments  than  those  ordi- 
narily offered.  We  invite  investigation  of  our 
men  and  methods.    Write  for  details. 

//  we  can  secure  your  inquiry 
We  will  secure  your  confidence 

Cfironjtaiflortqa^c-IBonir  (to. 
_<3MI»nttt.  (6a.  


MAKING  FRIENDS^ 


is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  selecting 
and  marketing  of  our  Farm  Mortgages. 
Our  conservative  and  careful  appraisals 
— our  straightforward  methods,  and  our 
superior  and  personal  service  have  made 
for  this  House  not  only  customers  but 
staunch  friends. 

Phenix  Mortgages  are  carefully  selected 

in  the  proven  sections  of  Oklahoma  and 

Id  Six  per  ' cut  with  maximum  safety. 

Obtainable  in  $500.00  amounts  and  up- 

d.    Write  for  booklet  and  current  list. 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE   INCREASING    FINANCIAL 
BURDENS  OF  EUROPE 

EVER  since  the  war  began,  men  have 
speculated  more  and  more  as  to  how 
long  the  belligerents  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  tremendous  financial  outlays  made 
necessary  by  the  conflict.  Siegfried  Strauss 
presented  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Magazine 
of  Wall  Street  a  statement  as  to  how  mat- 
ters stood  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing 
several  weeks  ago.  The  total  cost,  so  far 
as  it  had  become  known  to  the  public,  was 
then  above  $55,000,000,000,  a  sum  the 
magnitude  of  which  most  minds  would 
find  extreme  difficulty  in  grasping.  Some 
notion  of  it  might  perhaps  be  obtained 
from  remembering  that  our  Northern 
States  emerged  from  the  Civil  War  in  a 
financial  condition  which  many  thought 
meant  something  not  far  from  ruin,  or  at 
least  a  badly  crippled  condition,  and  yet 
our  total  national  debt  did  not  rise  much 
above  $2,500,000,000,  while  our  net  debt  at 
the  present  time  is  only  about  $1,000,000,- 
000.  Following  is  Mr,  Strauss's  statement 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  principal 
nations  engaged  in  it: 

England : $13,000,000,000 

France 11,001 1,000,000 

Austria 0,000,000,000 

Germany 12,000,000.000 

Russia 9,000,000,000 

Italy 3,000,000,000 


Total $54,000,000,000 

From  this  country  the  warring  nations 
had  thus  far  obtained  about  $2,000,- 
000, 000,  or  4  per  cent,  of  their  total  ex- 
penditures, but  this  comparatively  small 
sum  was  borrowed  here  less  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  than  to  establish 
credits  in  New  York  with  which  to  pay 
for  purchases  made  in  tins  country.  The 
main  burden  of  the  war,  so  far  as  iinancing 
is  concerned,  has  been  borne  by  the 
countries  themselves  engaged  in  it — the 
six  great  belligerents — for  whom  England, 
Germany,  and  France  have  acted  as 
principal  bankers.  Following  are  interest- 
ing facts  presented  by  Mr.  Strauss  as 
affecting  each  nation: 

"Italy  has  raised  in  the  Conn  of  25-year 
war-loans  about  $1,250,000,000,  while  the 
rest  of  her  requirements  is  covered  by 
short-term  loans  and  large  credits  granted 
by  England. 

"Austria-Hungary  was  able  to  raise  over 
$2,500,000,000  in  long-term  loans.  As  far 
as  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  of  her  re- 
quirements is  concerned,  she  was  assisted 
by  Germany,  and  secured  further  means 
at  home  by  short-term  loans  and  bank 
advances. 

"Russia  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
financing  her  financial  needs  abroad, 
chiefly  iii  France,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  her  domestic  money  market  was  un- 
able to  shoulder  the  burden.  Russia 
raised  about  $2,500,000,000  in  long-term 
war-loans  at  home.  A  like  amount  was 
raised  in  form  of  short-term  obligations 
and  by  direct  advances  from  banks  and 
other  institutions.  Smaller  loans  were 
arranged  in  this  country  and  in  Japan; 
England  and  France  took"  huge  amounts 
of  Russian  Government  issues. 

"Turning  toward  France,  the  picture 
becomes  much  brighter,  as  she  was  able 
to  raise  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  her 
war  expenses  at  home.  She  raised  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  a  long-term  war-loan,  about 
$2,500,000,000  in  short-term  treasury  obli- 
gations, and  another  $2,500,000,000  through 


advances  from  the  Bank  of  France.  About 
$1,000,000,000  was  raised  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
France  appeals  to  her  people  for  the  second 
time  to  subscribe  to  a  5  per  cent,  long-term 
loan.  The  subscription  price  is  87  J^, 
which  means  that  the  Republic  of  France 
has  to  pay  about  5  %  per  cent,  in  her  home 
market.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan,  which, 
according  to  present  estimates,  promises 
to  be  a  success,  will  be  used  to  redeem 
short-term  obligations  and  repay  part  of 
the  advances  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

"Germany  has  issued  four  long-term 
war-loans  totaling  $9,000,000,000  with- 
out any  outside  assistance  to  speak  of. 
She  is  just  issuing  a  fifth  war-loan,  for 
which  subscriptions  of  over  $2,500,000,000 
have  been  received.  The  proceeds  of  this 
fifth  war-loan  will  suffice  to  repay  prac- 
tically all  of  the  short-term  loans,  and  Ger- 
many has  consequently  been  able  to  refund 
her  entire  war-debt  of  $11,500,000,000  by 
long-term  5  per  cent,  bonds.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  German  Empire. 

"England,  the  world's  banker  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  without  any 
doubt  financially  the  strongest  belligerent 
country,  with  Germany  a  close  second. 
England  raised  $4,750,000,000  in  two  long- 
term  war-loans,  her  colonies  raised  $500,- 
000,000,  and  the  United  States  took  about 
$1,000,000,000  in  English  obligations.  The 
total  amount  of  short-term  obligations 
outstanding  reaches  the  huge  total  of 
$5,000,000,000,  and  England  offers  at 
present  6  per  cent,  three-year  treasury 
bonds  at  par  to  avoid  issuing  a  long-term 
war-loan.  There  can  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  an  English  long-term  war-loan 
would  be  a  big  success,  but  the  British 
Government  would  certainly  have  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  to  make  the  issue  successful. 
When  the  last  big  British  war-loan  was 
issued,  the  British  Government  paid  414 
per  cent.,  but  it  promised  to  the  sub- 
scribers that  their  rate  of  interest  would 
be  increased  to  the  same  rate  which  the 
next  long-term  war-loan  would  command. 
The  issue  of  a  new  5  per  cent.  English 
war-loan  would  mean  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  second  loan  of  $3,000,000,- 
000  would  have  to  be  raised  from  4^  per 
cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  and  this  explains  the 
delay  in  refunding  the  huge  amount  of 
short-term  obligations. 

"The  total  cost  of  the  world -war  of 
$55,000,000,000  has  been  covered  by  rais- 
ing about  40  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
through  short-term  obligations  and  bank 
advances,  while  60  per  cent-,  has  been 
raised  by  increasing  the  funded  debt  of 
the  six  great  Powers  of  Europe  by 
$30,000,000,000  (including  the  latest. Ger- 
man and  French  loans).  A  very  much 
longer  duration  of  the  war  will  seriously 
threaten  the  stability  of  Europe's  financial 
structure." 

As  to  what  the  war  may  eventually  cost, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  here  that,  about  the 
first  of  November,   the  Imperial   German 
Commissioner  of  Finance  estimated    thai 
in  all  forms  of  cost,  funded,  floating  and 
authorized  obligations,  tho  cost  to  all  the 
belligerents    had    then    reached    probably 
$69,500,000,000.      Perhaps    by    the    year's' 
end  the  cost  will  have  risen  to  seventy-flv< 
billion  dollars.     From  this  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  before  the  war  is  over—  provided 
it  lasts  a  year  or  two  longer     we  shall  see  , 
total  cost  of  $100,000,000,000,  a,  sum  mon 
than  two  and  a  half  times  the  combine! 
national  debts  of  all  the  world  before  tin 
war  broko  out. 
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<J^  timely  greeting  on  Cni'istmas  morning 

The  wrist  watch  she  receives  for   Christmas   trill  find  a  way  of  stealing  into  view 
if  it's  a  JValtham!    Nor  will  he  be  shy  of  "matching"  it  -with  his  new  Waltham. 


We  suggest  that  vou  give  a  watch.  A  watch  that  is  both  ornament  and 
instrument.  A  watch  to  be  worn,  not  just  "carried."  A  watch  which  shows 
on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  heir  to  a  fine  old  tradition  and  will  beat  true  to  it 
through  life.  In  brief,  a  Waltham  Watch,  It  will  be  the  special  little  "thrill" 
o{  the  day  and  the  faithful  servant  of  many  days  to  come. 


£i 


Ulli 


n 


Kingol  all  the  Walthams — and  hence  watch-monarch  of  the  world— is  the  "\Jaximu>." 
To  bestow  a  "Maximus"  is  to  give  literally  the  most  accurate  watch  in  all  the  world,  tor 
Waltham  leads  the  world  in  accuracy  (by  actual  competitive  tests)  and  the  "Maximus 
the  Leading  Waltham.  Instrumental  precision  and  visual  charm  in  a  watch  can  go  no 
farther.  The  dainty,  diminutive  "Maximus"  watches  tor  ladies  are  jewels  ot  exceeding 
beauty.  Those  tor  gentlemen  possess  the  slender  grace  that  adorns  strength.  Here  arv 
timepieces  that  capture  eye  and  imagination  and  will  prove  themselves  the  soul  ot  constancy 
and  honor.     Could  any  other  gitt  quite  duplicate  this? 

Your  jewelet  will  he  only  too  glad  to  show  vou  his  "M.nimus"  Walthams  or  any  other  Walt] 
Watch  vou   may  desire.     Whatever  Waltham  you  may  >eleet,  the  world-wide  Waltham  reputation 
guarantees  that  it  i^  "the  hest  ot  its  kind." 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham'  Mas<  ln  ' 
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Laugh  and  Learn 

You'll  like  this  story.  It's  about 
husbands,  house  moving,  tools, 
home  tinkering,  etc.  In  it  you'll 
find  a  hint  on  how  to  get  more 
comfort  and  fun  out  of  your  home. 
Send  for  your  copy — it  is  FREE. 


GOODELL- 
PRATT 


1500   GOOD  TOOLS! 


Mr  Punch 


is  an  automatic 
drill.  You  push 
—  he  twists. 

The  handle  rebounds  after  each  stroke. 
Just  a  few  downward  pushes  will  drive 
the  drill  point  an  inch  into  solid  oak. 
Compare  that  to  a  hand-ci  amping,  wood- 
splitting  gimlet. 

In  the  handle  are  eight  tool  steel  drill 
points  of  varying  size,  seen  through 
numbered  holes  and  released  through  a 
hole  in  revolving  cap. 

This  is  the  handiest  tool  ever  made  for 
the  home  —  curtain  and  bathroom  fix- 
tures, shelves,  cup-hooks,  broom  han- 
dles— wherever  yon  need  a  hole. 

Costs  $1.50  at  hardware  stores 


that 


e/ev&i 


Send  for  book,  "  The  House 
Jack  Fixed" 

Goodell-Piatt 

Company 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


Juy    MAPLE    SYRUP 

Direct  from  the  Woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce   samples   east   of  the   Mls- 

ssippl  and  20c  west. 

JSTAMERE  FARM,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 
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FOREST 
HOME 

FARM 

PRODUCTS 


Far-Famed  Virginia 
Pork  Products 

from  the  country  where  they  grow 
the  best   pork    and    know  how  to 
make  t>-m;<ting  dishes. 
4.1 1  0  >     inpared  on  the  farm.    Let  us  ship 

I  trial  order  from  the  following  list  of  pro'l- 
all    of    which    are  endorsed   by    Dr.    Wiley's 
Institute  of  Research: 

Sausave  Made  from  tender  milk-and-acorn-f'  •) 
B      young    porkers,  home-grown   roots  and 
•  .     Packed  in  link  or  tra.v  form  In  5,  10,  20  and 
r-o-lb.  bojen.     Send  BO  cents  for 2-1  b.  trial  package. 
Hams  r  rnm  tender  pigs,  cure.!  according  to  old 
colonial  recipe;   smoked  in  green  hi'-k.ir  , 
which  gives  delightful  flavor.  8  to  16  lbs.,  30 cent 
Srrannlp    '  '■'  Oned     kind     m 

aPP,e  from    year-old    pigs.    r:-ib.  pans     a  I  o 
I   im  Flour,  Water-Qroand Corn- 
meal.     Write  fi  i  ..ni  pi  ce  i 

FOREST  HOME  FARM,  Box  No.ll,  Purcellville.V.. 


THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  THRIFT 
IN  AMERICA 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  American 
Society  for  Thrift  that  95  per  cent,  of 
men  in  this  country  who  reach  the  age  of 
sixty  are  still  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
on  their  own  daily  earnings  or  on  the 
means  supplied  to  them  by  others.  More- 
over, not  one  man  in  thirty  who  retires 
on  a  competence  proves  able  to  retain 
that  competence  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
These  statistics  are  coupled  by  the  Society 
with  others  showing  the  effect  of  increased 
retail  prices  of  food  on  incomes.  The 
average  total  family  income,  including  the 
women  and  children  in  the  family,  has 
been  found  to  be  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Between  1900 
and  1914  the  average  increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  food  was  about  60  per  cent.,  but 
the  increase  in  wages  was  not  more  than 
30  per  cent.  These  facts  are  cited  as  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can in  these  times  must  learn  to  be  more 
thrifty. 

To  what  extent  thrift  does  prevail  is 
shown  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  Commerce.  Savings-bank 
deposits  show  increases,  but  they  are 
small  individually,  altho  in  the  aggregate 
enormous.  The  increases  consist  largely, 
however,  of  interest  on  old  deposits.  Mean- 
while, the  excess  of  deposits  over  with- 
drawals remains  relatively  small.  Besides 
this  index  as  to  the  state  of  thrift  in  this 
country  there  remain  to  be  reckoned  with 
the  cooperative  building-loan  associations, 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  become  more  popular  than  the 
savings-banks.  Again,  there  is  the  in- 
crease in  life-insurance  policies,  "which 
has  been  extremely  rapid  in  the  past 
twenty  years."  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
item  of  investment  buying,  which  absorbs 
an  immense  volume  of  annual  savings — 
far  more  than  in  earlier  years.  An  estimate 
once  arrived  at  by  Edward  Atkinson  would 
indicate  that  the  nation  is  putting  aside  for 
rainy  days  about  two  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Some  of  the  visible  evidences  of  our  thrift 
are  cited  as  follows: 

"The  incredible  multiplication  of  auto- 
mobiles is  tolerable  evidence  of  the  in- 
creased means  of  persons  in  comfortable 
circumstances  but  by  no  means  rich. 
Since  the  war  began  we  are  estimated  to 
have  bought  back  a  billion  and  a  half 
of  our  own  securities.  To  that  extent 
we  owe  less  than  we  used  to.  We  have 
to  remit  less  interest  to  Europe.  That 
interest  becomes  capital  available  for 
investment  at  home  and  for  financing 
foreign  projects  in  our  effort  to  encroach 
somewhat  on  the  prerogatives  of  London 
as  the  world's  money-market.  If  we  are 
not  yet  a  creditor  nation,  we  are  making 
progress  in  that  direction. 

"The  progress  is  not  confined  to  buying 
back  our  own  securities  and  becoming  the 
owners  of  our  railways  and  industrials. 
During  this  war  we  have  so  far  become 
the  world's  banker  as  to  have  loaned  one 
and  a  third  billion  dollars  to  foreign 
governments  and  commercial  enterprises. 
For  this  wo  shall  get  $00,000,000  or 
$70,000,000  in  the  way  of  interest,  which 
is  so  much  additional  capital  for  use  at 
1 1 1. 1 in;  or  abroad.  In  the  same  two  years 
we  have  put  a  good  deal  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  into  building  projects;  these 
range  from  year  to  year  between  half  n 
billion  and  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  cover  only  a  small  part  of  I  lie 
country,  the  big  and  middle -size  cities. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  building  in  (he 
smaller  (owns  and  the  rural  communities 
of  which  we  have  no  record." 


A  Long  Look  Ahead 

A  stage  has  been  reached  in  this  bull 
market  when  it  is  desirable  for  investors 
to  look  further  than  the  immediate 
future. 

To  regulate  your  investment  position 
properly,  you  should  have  a  fair  under- 
standing not  merely  of  the  possibilities 
of  further  war  profits,  but  of  the  condi- 
tions which  will  govern  business  after 
the  war. 

We  have  outlined  our  views  on  prob- 
lems of  the  future  in  a  chart  with  an 
interesting  explanation. 

Send  for  Circular  S-9 

John  Muir  £  Co. 

**^  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN    OFFICE,    61    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 
Members      New      York     Stock     Exchange 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

A  safe  investment  with  high  yield 
and  good  possibility  for  increase  in 
value  is  to  be  found  in  the  stocks 
of  the  following  well-known  companies 


Childs  Co.,  7%  Preferred 

Restaurants 

Am.    Grapho.    Co.,     7%     Preferred 

Columbia  Records 

Warren  Bros.  Co.,  6%  1st  Preferred 

Bithulithic  Pavement 

Cities    Service    Co.,    6%    Preferred 

Public  Utilities 

Singer     Mfg.    Co.,    Capital     Stock 

Sewing  Machines 

Send  for  circular  P-8,  describing   the 
past     records     of     these     companies. 

DAWSON,  LYON   &  j 
INVESTMENT  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 
tOWALL  STREET  NEWYORK       I 
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The  Boys'  Book  of  Pioneers 


By  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirring  true  stories  of  the  great 
adventurers  in  the  forefront  of 
civilization,  Mungo  Park,  Liv- 
ingstone, Amundsen,  Peary,  and 
a  host  of  others.     Histories  of 
brave  deeds  that  will  thrill  the 
heart  of  every  real  boy  like  a 
trumpetcall.    Tells  of  Trappers 
as  Pioneers,  the  Discovery  of  the 
Nile,  Stanley's  Congo  Journey, 
Pioneers  of  the  Air,  The  Rail- 
road Man  as  a  Pioneer,  Pioneers 
of  Liberty  such  as  John  Brown 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Poles,  a  Woman's 
Journey  to  Lassa,  etc.     Just  the  book  to  implant  ideals 
of  courage  and  manliness  in  the  heart  of  your  boy. 
i2tno,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated  in  color 
and  halftone,  $i.2s;    by  mail,  $1.37. 
Funk  &  Wngnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 
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He  has  the  world's  most  wonderful  memory- 
Quick  as  lightning  he  can  give  the  population  of  J 
any  place  in  America  of  over  5000 — He  can  give 
every  important  date  in  world  history— He  Ims  jno, 000  facte 
and  figures  etorcd  away  in  his  brain,  (iive  this  man  Win. 
Berol  15  minutes  a  day  and  he  will  strengthen  your  memory 
immeasurably.  In  popular  form,  his  new  mail  course  will  give 
you  the  seen  1  of  practical,  scientific,  mental  discipline.  It 
is  an  astonishingly  simple  and  easy  system  which  makes 
"mind  wonders"  out  of  'mind  wanderers."  You  will  remenv 
bei  1 1.1  men,  faces,  dates,  pin  <■  .  book  ,  lectures,  pi  echea,  etc. 
Send  to-day  for  confidential,  interesting  free  information  on 
memory  building  direct  by  mail.     No  agents. 

Dept.  895,    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue*  New  York 
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GERMANY'S   PEACE-PROPOSALS 


AT  THIS  SEASON  "peace-proposals  from  any  quarter 
/—\  naturally  surest  to  neutral  nations  the  possibility  of 
■^  -*-  a  supreme  Christmas  blessing  for  this  planet,"  but  any 
offer  of  peace,  continues  the  New  York  Evening  World,  must  he 
scrutinized  by  neutrals  "with  careful  consideration  of  rnotives 
that  prompt  it,  and  of  the  situation  of  nat  ions  asked  to  accept  it." 
Germany's  prevailing  motive,  according  to  her  note  of  December 
12,  suggesting  peace-negotiations,  is  "the  desire  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed  and  make  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  war."  But 
most  Britons,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  London 
correspondent,  interpret  the  move  as: 

"An  effort  to  spread  discord  among  the  members  of  the 
Entente. 

"An  effort  to  buoy  the  faltering  spirits  within  the  Fatherland. 

"An  effort  to  injure  the  Allies'  cause  in  the  eyes  of  neutrals. 

"A  forerunner  of,  and  justification  for,  a  wider  campaign  of 
f rightfulness  on  the  sea." 

These  two  views  hardly  harmonize.  Nor  does  the  actual 
military  position  of  the  belligerents,  as  envisaged  by  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  seem  to  point  toward  an  acceptance  of 
the  peace-offers  which  have  been  made.  The  recent  Teutonic 
successes  in  Boumania  have  demonstrated,  we  read  in  the 
German  note,  "that  further  continuance  of  the  war  will  not 
result  in  breaking  the  resistance  of  our  forces,  and  the  whole 
situation  with  regard  to  our  troops  justifies  our  expectation  of 
further  successes."  Germany's  favorable  military  position  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Allies,  but  they  believe  that  Germany  has 
practically  reached  the  end  of  her  resources,  and  that  the  tide 
of  victory  must   inevitably  (low  their  way  before  very  long. 

^i  ei  the  idea  that  nothing  can  come  of  the  German  offer  is  as 
much  to  be  avoided,  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch's  opinion,  as  the 
belief  that  peace  is  at  hand.  The  important  thing,  we  are 
told,  is  that  the  tirst  formal  peace-proposal  has  been  made. 
"The  ice  has  been  broken;  the  patli  of  peace  has  been  Opened." 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  our  editors  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Berlin  press  writers  who  predicted  thai  the  Reichstag 
session  of  December  12  would  be  "the  most  remarkable  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  of  world-wide  historical  impor- 
tance." The  German  note  of  this  date,  addresl  to  neutral 
Powers  for  transmission  to  the  Entente  Allies,  reads  in  par! 
as  follows: 

"Our  aims  are  not  to  shatter  nor  annihilate  our  adversaries. 


In  spite  of  our  consciousness  of  our  military  and  economic 
strength  and  our  readiness  to  continue  the  war  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us)  to  the  bitter  end.  if  necessary;  at  the  same  time, 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  and  make  an 
end  to  the  atrocities  of  war,  the  four  allied  Bowers  propose  to 
enter  forthwith  into  peace- negotiations. 

"The  propositions  which  they  bring  forward  for  such  nego- 
tiation^ and  which  have  for  their  object  a  guaranty  of  the 
existence,  of  the  honor  and  liberty  of  evolution  for  their  nations, 
are,  according  to  their  firm  belief,  an  appropriate  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace 

"The  spiritual  and  material  progress  which  were  the  pride  of 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  are  threatened 
with  ruin.  Germany  and  her  allies,  Austria-Hungary.  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey,  gave  proof  of  their  unconquerable  strength  in  this 
Struggle.  They  gained  gigantic  advantages  over  advo-.-rics 
superior  in  number  and  war-material.  Our  lines  stand  un- 
shaken against  ever-repeated  attempts  made  by  armies. 

"The  last  attack  in  the  Balkans  has  been  rapidly  and  victori- 
ously overcome.  The  most  recent  events  have  demonstrated 
that  further  continuance  of  the  war  will  not  result  in  breaking 
the  resistance  of  our  forces,  and  the  whole  situation  with  regard 
to  our  troops  justifies  our  expectation  of  further  SUO 

"If,  in  spite  of  this  offer  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  the 
struggle  should  go  on.  the  four  allied  Bowers  are  resolved  to 
continue  to  a  victorious  end.  but  the\  disclaim  responsibility 
for  this  before  humanity  and  history." 

In  a  note  asking  the  support  of  the  Vatican  in  "the  work  of 
peace,"  the  German  Governmenl  asserts  that  "Germany  i- 
carrying  on  a  war  of  defense  against  her  enemies,  which  aim 
at  her  destruction."  and  sets  forth  th<  >ns  for  its  act : 

'"For  two  years  and  a  half  a  terrible  war  has  been  devastat- 
ing the  European  Continent.  Unlimited  treasures  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  destroyed.  K \ 1 1 1 1  s i \ .  areas  have  been  soaked 
with  blood.  Millions  of  brave  soldiers  have  fallen  in  battle  and 
millions  have  returned  home  as  invalids.  Grief  and  sorrow  till 
almost  every  house. 

Not  only  upon  the  belligerent  nations,  but  also  upon  neu- 
trals, the  destructive  consequences  of  the  gigantic  struggle  weigh 
heavily.  Trade  and  commerce,  carefully  built  up  in  year- 
peace,  have  been  deprest.  The  hot  forces  of  the  nation  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  useful  objects.  Europe, 
which  formerly  was  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  religion  and 
civilization,  which  was  trying  '<>  find  solutions  for  social  prob- 
lems, and  was  the  home  of  science  and  art.  and  all  peaceful 
labor,  now  resembles  an  immense  war-camp,  in  which  the  achi. 
ments  and  works  of  many  decades  are  doomed  to  annihilation." 

A  separate  supplementary  statement,  issued  b\   the  Austrian 
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Government,  emphasizes  the  uselessness  of  further  fighting  on 

the  part  of  its  enemies: 

' '  The  Quadruple  Alliance  not  only  has  won  an  immense  series 
of  victories,  but  also  holds  in  its  power  extensive  hostile  terri- 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY. 

McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

* 

tories.  Unbroken  is  its  strength,  as  our  latest  treacherous  enemy 
has  just  experienced. 

"Can  our  enemies  hope  to  conquer  or  shatter  this  alliance  of 
Powers?  They  will  never  succeed  in  breaking  it  by  blockade 
and  starvation  measures.  Their  war-aims,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  they  have  come  no  nearer  in  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
will,  in  the  future,  be  proved  to  have  been  completely  unat- 
tainable. Useless  and  unavading,  therefore,  is  the  prosecution 
of  the  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

"The  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  effectively  pursued  their  aims,  namely,  defense  against 
attacks  on  their  existence  and  integrity,  which  were  planned 
in  concert  long  since,  and  the  achievement  of  real  guaranties, 
and  they  will  never  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  basis 
of  their  existence,  which  they  have  secured  by  advantages  won. 

"The  continuation  of  the  murderous  war,  in  which  the  enemy 
<-an  destroy  much,  but  can  not — as  the  Quadruple  Alliance  is 
firmly  confident — alter  fate,  is  evermore  seen  to  be  an  aimless 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  property,  an  act  of  inhumanity 
justified  by  no  necessity  and  a  crime  against  civilization." 

The  German  Chancellor,  announcing  the  peace-proposals  in 
the  Reichstag,  told  how  the  enemy's  offensive  movements  had 
been  answered  by  the  firm  stand  on  the  Somme  and  the  Carso, 
.•ifi<]  )>\  the  conquest  of  Roumania,  with  its  wealth  of  supplies. 
Hi  spoke  of  the  successful  submarine  campaign  against  Britain 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  new  national  auxiliary  war-service  law. 
But  "our  strength  has  not  made  our  ears  deaf  to  our  respon- 
ibilitj  before  God,  before  our  own  nation,  and  before  humanity." 
Wherefore — 

"To-day  we  raise  the  question  of  peace,  which  is  a  question 


of  humanity.  We  await  the  answer  of  our  enemies  with  that 
sereneness  of  mind  which  is  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  exterior 
and  interior  strength,  and  by  our  clear  conscience.  If  our 
enemies  decline  to  end  the  war,  if  they  wish  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  world's  heavy  burden  of  all  these  terrors  which  here- 
after will  follow,  then  even  in  the  least  and  smallest  homes  every 
German  heart  will  burn  in  sacred  wrath  against  our  enemies, 
who  are  unwilling  to  stop  human  slaughter  in  order  that  their 
plans  of  conquest  and  annihilation  may  continue." 

The  German  Army  and  the  German  people  heard  the  news  of 
the  peace-proposals  with  joy,  according  to  the  Berlin  dispatches. 
Popular  hope  that  the  Entente  will  make  a  favorable  reply  is 
shared  by  a  portion  of  the  press.     Says  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung: 

"If  the  Entente  Governments  are  really  pursuing  the  aim 
which  they  have  often  announced  to  the  world,  they  must  seize 
the  opportunity  to  reconcile  their  aim  with  that  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Neither  of  the  combatants  has  collapsed,  and  an 
adjustment  between- them  can  only  take  place  by  agreement. 

"We  do  not  demand  or  command  as  victors,  but  make  a 
proposal  and  expect  an  answer  and  counter-proposals.  The 
precise  object  of  our  proposal  is  to  bring  the  belligerents  to  a 
common  council-table,  where  the  misunderstandings  can  be 
cleared  up." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  militaristic  Rheinisch-Westphdlische 
Zeitung  declares: 

"We  believe  with  certainty  that  the  enemy  will  refuse  the 
offer  and  may  even  attribute  it  to  weakness.  Then  we  may 
also  feel  confident  that  the  answer  will  get  an  echo  from  Ger- 
many such  as  the  enemy  never  dreamed  of.  Then  the  last 
scruples  in  our  war  with  England  will  vanish.  Then  we  will 
have  only  one  answer — war  to  the  knife  with  every  weapon 
we  possess." 

Such  assertions  as  the  last  convince  some  suspicious  observers 
in  Allied  and  neutral  centers  that  the  German  Government  does 
not  expect  any  serious  consideration  of  its  offer;  that  the  offer 
itself  is  a  mere  trick.  Some  such  idea  was  voiced  by  Premier 
Briand  when  he  said  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"I  have  the  duty  to  place  my  country  on  guard  against  pos- 
sible poisoning.  When  a  country  arms  itself  to  the  teeth,  when 
it  seizes  men  everywhere  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  and 
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— Tuthill  in  the  st.  Louis  Star. 

enforces  labor  upon  them,  T  should  be  guilty  if  I  did  not  cry 
out  to  my  country,  'Look  out!     Take  care!' 

"I  have  the  right,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  to  our  enemies  for 
the  hundredth  time,  'The  blood  is  on  your  hands,  not  upon  ours.' 
Not  that  I  doubt  the  clear-sightedness  of  my  country,  but,  in 
the  face  of  these  attempts  to  spread  dissension  among  the  Allies, 
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I  exclaim,   'The   French    Republic   will   not    <lo   less   than   the 
Convention.'" 

The  newspapers  of  Paris,  as  quoted  in  the  dispatches,  have 
been  quick  to  repudiate  any  though!   of  peace  al    this  time. 
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LET  US  HAVE   PEACE. 

— Casscl  In  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

When  Gustave  Herve  read  the  text  of  the  German  proposals, 
he  said  in  La  Victoire  : 

"My  glorious  dead  rose  up  before  me  with  an  air  of  reproach, 
as  if  believing  me  capable  of  letting  my  thoughts  for  a  moment 
dwell  on  this  German  peace.  If  you  feel  your  courage  failing, 
evoke  your  dead.  Ask  them  if  they  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  heyday  of  life  so  that  we  should  submit  to  the  dishonor 
of  such  a  peace." 

In  a  New  York  Evening  Sun  interview,  Stephane  Lauzanne,  of 
l.i    Matin,  explained  the  French  position  as  follows: 

"It  is  apparent  that  Germany  does  not  yet  feel  that  she  is 
beaten.  The  position  she  assumes  to-day  is,  'We  are  the 
victors;  here  is  what  we  offer  to  you,  the  conquered.'  That 
will  never  do.  We  can  not  stop  until  Germany  says,  'We  are 
beaten;  what  are  your  terms?'  We  do  not  want  to  destroy 
Germany,  hut,  she  must  be  made  to  feel  that  she  is  not  the 
strongest  nation,  but  the  weakest." 

In  Great  Britain,  the  creation  of  the  Lloyd-George  war- 
cabinet  is  pointed  to  as  indicating  that  the  German  peace- 
proposals  will  receive  slight  consideration.  Owing  to  the  Pre- 
mier's illness,  there  was  no  immediate  statement  of  the  nation's 
position.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  however,"  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  new  (iovernment  stands  by  ex-Premier  A.S- 
quith's  declaration  that  the  Allies  "require  that  there  should 
he  adequate  reparation  tor  the  past  and  adequate  security  for 
the  future."  Yet  there  is  also  to  be  remembered  Lord  Derby's 
statement,  printed  in  the  New  Fork  Turns,  that  "any  peace- 
proposal  that  came  from  Germany  would  be  met  by  the  Allies 
with  all  the  consideration  it  deserved."  Public  sentiment  in 
England  may  be  indicated  by  quotations  from  two  representative 

dailies.      Says  Lord  Northclifl'e's  London   Daily  Mail: 

"Bethmann-Hollweg  is  no  more  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of 

a  reply  than  if  he  were  an  armed  burglar  in  a  private  house. 
His  offer  would  never  have  been  made  if  he  were  in  his  heart 
half  as  confident  of  victory  as  he  profesl  to  he. 

"The  Allies  know  that  no  peace  with  a  nation  of  tigers,  and 
murderers,  and  statesmen  who  regard  all  treaties  as  scraps  of 
paper  would  be  worth  the  paper  and  ink.      So  long  as  Germany 

has  not  been  completely  and  decisively  beaten,  no  peace  with 

her  can  he  more  than  a  truce  which  she  would  violate  the  first 
moment  it  served  her  purpose." 


Bui  Liberal  opinion,  at  least  a-  it  is  represented  by  the  Man- 
chester a  mi  i<i  hi  a.  would  welcome  an  interchange  of  view-  re- 
garding peace-terms,      it  says  of  the  German  offer: 

"it  is  unquestionably,  on  Germany's  part,  a  genuine  bid  for 
peace,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated  by  our  own  Government  and 
rational  opinion  here.     It  is  not  neeessarj  to  off er  even  a  formal 

armistice   nor  to  admit    of  the  intervention   of  an\    third   party, 
but  the  interchange  of  views  should  be  immediate  and  direct. 
"After  what  has  happened,  an  interchange  there  must  be.    To 

refuse  it  would  not  merely  be  to  put  OUrselVeS  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  neutrals  and.  we. must  add,  in  the  . 
of  moderate  and  reasonable  people  here — but  to  forego  a  very 
real  advantage,  for  it  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  know 
definitely,  and  not  in  mere  general  terms,  what  are  the  obj. 
which  Germany  now  seeks  to  extract  from  the  war,  while  the 
German  people  would  know  with  equal  certainty  what  are 
the  objects    which    the    Entente    Powers    propose    to    extract 

from  it 

"The  Government  will  have  to  carry  the  nation  with  them, 
and  they  will  not  carry  it,  hut  only  the  more  irresponsible  part 
of  it,  by  merely  slamming  the  partly  opened  door." 

In  Italy,  the  only  comment  made  by  Foreign  Minister  Sonnino 
after  reading  the  German  note  was:  "There  it  is;  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it."  Kussia's  attitude  was  indicated  by  the  issuing  of 
a  semiofficial  statement  in  Petrograd,  which  said: 

"We  are  sure  this  new  enterprise  of  the  disturbers  of  peace 
will  lead  no  one  astray;  that  it  i<  condemned  to  failure  like  the 
previous  efforts." 

While  many  of  the  newspaper  writers  in  this  country  confine 
themselves  to  conjecture  about  the  meaning  and  the  coi 
quences  of  the  German  peace-offer,  we  find  German-American 
papers  hailing  it  as  a  sign  of  German  victory,  pacifist ic  dailies 
urging  our  Government  to  lend  its  support  to  the  move  for 
peace,  and  extreme  pro-Entente  journals  echoing  the  phrfl 
of  London  and  Paris.  Yet  the  hint  conveyed  in  Washington 
press  correspondence  that  the  Allies  may  not  refuse  to  state 
their  terms  of  peace,  or  at  least  to  call  for  Germany's  state- 
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— Cesare  in  tin    '  k  Evening  /' 

ment  of  hers,  is  welcomed  even  by  stanch  editorial  friends  of 
France  and  England.  Here,  says  Tht  Wall  Strut  Journal,  \< 
at  least  an  opportunity  for  the  Allies  "  to  state  in  the  clearest 
;ernis  what  they  consider  will  secure  peace  f<>r  the  world  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come." 
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Laugh  and  Learn 

You'll  like  this  story.  It's  about 
husbands,  house  moving,  tools, 
home  tinkering,  etc.  In  it  you'll 
find  a  hint  on  how  to  get  more 
comfort  and  fun  out  of  your  home. 
Send  for  your  copy — it  is  FREE. 
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Mr  Punch 


is  an  automatic 
drill.  You  push 
—  he  twists. 

The  handle  rebounds  after  each  stroke. 
Just  a  few  downward  pushes  will  drive 
the  drill  point  an  inch  into  solid  oak. 
Compare  that  to  a  hand-ciamping,  wood- 
splitting  gimlet. 

In  the  handle  are  eight  tool  steel  drill 
points  of  varying  size,  seen  through 
numbered  holes  and  released  through  a 
hole  in  revolving  cap. 

This  is  the  handiest  tool  ever  made  for 
the  home  —  curtain  and  bathroom  fix- 
tures, shelves,  cup-hooks,  broom  han- 
dles— wherever  you  need  a  hole. 

Costs  $1.50  at  hardware  stores 

Send  for  book,  "  The  House   that 
Jack  Fixed" 

Goodell-Ptatt 

Company 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
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Buy    MAPLE    SYRUP 

Direct  from  the  Woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce   samples   east   of  the   Mis- 
sissippi and  20c  west. 
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it   clear   conscience.     If  oi 

war.  if  they  wish  to  take  upon  then 

-urden  of  all  these  terrors  which  her 

vill  in  the  least  and  smallest  homes  evei 

'  burn  in  sacred  wrath  against  our  enemie 

■  human  slaughter  in  order  that  the 
i  annihilation  may  continue." 

qv  and  the  German  people  heard  the  news  i 
•  >rding  to  the  Berlin  dispatche 
rente  will  make  a  favorable  reply 
ii  of  the  pn  3  ivs  the  Frankfurter  Zeilun 

ivernments  are  really   pursuing  the  ai 
1 1  i  announced  to  the  world,  they  must  sei 

oncile  their  aim  with  that  of  the  Centr 
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hem  can  only  take  place  by  agreement, 
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i  certainty   that    the  enemy   will  refuse  tl 
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the  answer  will  get  an  echo  from  Ge 

iiy   never  dreamed   of.     Then   the  la 

England  will   vanish.     Then  we  w 

war   to   the   knife   with  every  weapc 

e  last  convince  some  suspicious  observe 
liters  that  the  German  <  lovernment  do 
consideration  of  its  offer;  that  the  off 
Bome  such  idea  was  voiced  by  Premi 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

place  my  country  on  guard  against  pc 
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Evening  World. 
German  proposals, 


I'  '" •'"•■'  i  an  air  of  reproach, 

lights  lor  a  moment 
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liem  if  (lies  |„.  supreme  sacrifice 
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follows: 


ermaiiy  do,-    „  yet   fee]  thai  she  is 
b  ^assumes  is,    'We   arc   the 

conquered.'     Thai 

t  slop  until  i  i<    lany  sjivs,   'We  are 


rm>"  VY.  do  ,t  want  to  destroj 
"'  made  to  I  hat  she  is  not  the 
reakest." 

ireation   of    i  ho  Lloyd-George   war- 
indicating  that   he   German   peaoe- 
t  consideration.  Owing  to  the  Pre- 
iinnicdi.ii,    statcient  of  the  nation's 
however    told   „.   House  of  Com- 
rnment     stands  >\    ex-Premier   As- 
AHies      i.  qud  that   there  should 
he   past    and   annate  security  for 
so  to  he  rcnicn  end  Lord  Derby's 
eM    ^  m"k    /    ■■ ,   that  "any   peace- 
rmany  would  b  met  by  the  Allies 
leserved."      l.hlic   sentiment    in 
tations  iron  u,>  representa!i\c 
London   Dt',,  Mail: 

ore   entitled  u    the  courtesy   of 

ed   burglar      a    private  house. 

jeen   made  if  h  were  in   his  heart 

I  he  profest   to>e. 

peace  with  a  niion  of  tigers,  and 

o  regard  all    t     ties  as   scraps  o( 

>er  and  ink.      S  long  as  Germany 

decisively    bea  n.  no  peace  with 

which  she  wot  I  violate  the  first 


Bui  Libera]  opinion,  al  leasl  at  ii  is  represented  bj  the  M 
Chester  Guardian,  would  welcome  an  interchange  of  vu 
gardmg  peaee-termB.     It  says  of  the  German  off. 

"II  is  ^questionably,  on  German;.',  part,  a  genuine  bid 
I";'-,  and  oughtto  be  so  treated  by  our  own  Governmenl  . 
n,,,,.",;i1  "I""1""  here-     It  is  nol  necessary  to  offer  even  a  fori 
jH-mMice  nor  to  admit  of  the  intervention  of  any  third  par 
but  the  interchange  of  news  should  be  immediate  and  direcl 

After  what  has  happened,  an  interchange  then-  must  l» 
refuse  »  would  not  merely  be  to  pul  ourselves  bopelessh  in  i 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  neutrals  and.  we.musl  add.  in  the  ... 
oi  moderate  and  reasonable  people  here  bul  „,  forego  a  v; 
'•'-I  advantage,  for  it  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  kn 
definitely,  and  not  m  mere  genera]  terms,  what  are  the  obje 
which  Germany  now  seeks  to  extra.-,  from  the  war  while  t 
German  people  would  know  with  equal  certainty  what  , 
the  object*  which  the  Entente  Powers  propose  to  erto 
from  it 

"The  Government  will  have  to  carry  the  nation  with  the 
and  they  will  no,  carry  it.  but  only  the  more  irresponsible  pi 
«i  it.  by  merely  rdamnung  the  partly  opened  dot 

In  Italy,  the  only  eommenl  made  by  Foreign  Minister  Sonni: 
alter  reading  the  German  note  was:  -There  it  b;   tb 
Eng  in  it."     Russia's  attitude  was  indicated  by  the  issuing 
a  semiofficial  statement  in  Petrograd,  which  -aid: 

''We  are  sure  this  new  enterprise  of  the  disturbers  of  pea 

will  had  no  one  astray;   thai  it  is  condemned  to  failure  like  tl 
previous  efforts." 

While  many  of  the  newspaper  writers  in  this  country  conffa 
themselves  to  conjecture  about  the  meaning  ami  the  cons 
quences  of  the  German  peace-offer,  we  tin. I  German-America 
papers  hailing  it  as  a  sign  of  German  victory,  pacifistie  daili, 
urging  our  Government  to  lend  it-  support  to  the  n.ov.  f, 
peace,  and  extreme  pro-Entente  journals  echoing  the  phras< 
1,1  London  and  Pari-.  Vet  the  hint  conveyed  in  Washingto 
press  correspondence  that  the  Allies  ...ay  ,„,.  refua 
their  terms   of    peace,  or  at    leasl    to  .-all  for  Genua. 
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meal  of  hers,  is  welcomed  even  by  stand,  editorial  friends  of 
France  and  England.      Sere,  says  The  Wal     -  -,,.,/i. 

al  leasl  an  opportunity  for  the  Allies  "to  state  in  the  i 
terms  what  they  consider  will  secure  peace  for  the  world  for 
indefinite  time  to  come.'" 
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THE   ALLIES   TAKING   A   NEW   GRIP 

THE  VERY  DAY  after  Germany  suggested  peace- 
negotiations  Britain  voted  to  add  another  million  men 
to  her  Army  and  to  provide  an  additional  war-credit 
of  $2,000,000,000 — which  seems  to  indicate,  remarks  the  New 
York  World,  that  John  Bull  "has  some  peace-ideas  of  his  own." 
Further  evidence  that  peace  achieved  through  victory  is  the  only 
peace  at  present  occupying  the  thoughts  of  the  Entente  Allies  is 
supplied  by  the  recent  governmental  reorganizations  in  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  with  the  placing  of  the 
British  fleet  under  the  command  of  so  ag- 
gressive a  fighter  as  Admiral  Beatty  and 
of  the  French  Army  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Nivelle,  the  hero  of  Verdun.  In 
Berlin  itself  we  find  an  analogy  drawn 
between  the  overthrow  of  the  Asquith 
cabinet  and  the  dismissal  of  Premier 
Sturmer,  of  Russia,  the  Taglische  Rund- 
schau remarking  that  in  both  cases  "war 
to  the  knife"  was  proclaimed.  Of  the 
governmental  crisis  in  Russia  we  read  in  a 
Petrograd  dispatch  which  must  have  been 
approved  by  the  censor:  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  go  closely  into  details,  but  the 
present  upheaval  may  be  understood  in 
outline  as  a  tremendously  patriotic  pro- 
test against  the  efforts  of  the  German 
party  and  all  other  influences  which  have 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. ' '  In  England 
the  new  Premier's  first  message  to  Parlia- 
ment was  a  reminder  that  "the  one  pre- 
dominant task  before  the  Government  is 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.'  And  in  France, 
Premier  Briand,  addressing  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  after  the  drastic  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  cabinet,  assured  them  that 
"to-day  more  than  ever  we  must  have  the 
conviction  that  victory  is  certain."  Both 
England  and  France  have  taken  the  radi- 
cal step  of  vesting  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  small 
War-Councils,  composed  in  each  case  of 
five  members.  The  single  motive  behind 
this  amazing  centralization  of  power  in 
two  essentially  democratic  nations,  notes 
the  Boston  Transcript,  is  the  determina- 
tion to  shorten  the  road  to  victory  for  the 
Allies.  The  formation  of  the  Lloyd-George 
cabinet,  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "is 
equivalent  to  a  fresh  declaration  of  war." 
"The  will  to  win  has  been  growing  steadily 
in  France  and  Britain,"  says  the  New  York 

Evening   Sun,    "and   the   sharp   disappointment   in   Roumania 
has  brought  it  hot  to  the  surface." 

While  observers  friendly  to  the  Entente  see  only  favorable 
omens  in  these  political  upheavals,  nobody  denies  that  they  were 
born  of  intense  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  war 
was  progressing.  Food  shortage  and  high  prices  in  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  Germany's 
I  -boat  campaign,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  Entente  diplomacy 
in  Greece,  each  added  a  pang  to  the  disappointment  caused  bj 
l.oumania       collapse.       The    food-problem    lias    become    serious 

in    England  and    Prance,   writes  James    Keeley,   editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald,  who  has  jusl    returned  from   Europe.     In  an 

illuminating  account  of  conditions  as  he  found  them  he  says: 


JOFFRES  SUCCESSOR. 

The  most  startling  feature  of  France's 
recent  "reorganization  for  victory"  was 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Robert  Georges 
Nivelle,  the  hero  of '  Verdun,  and  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  French  generals,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
north  and  northeast. 


"The  stomachs  of  their  citizens  are  the  chief  concern  »f  the 
English  and  French  Governments  at  the  present  moment,  and 
as  the  winter  goes  on  the  question  of  food  will  become  more  and 
more  vital.  This  problem  of  feeding  the  civilian  population 
in  these  two  countries. is  becoming  acute  because  of  the  un- 
doubted and  unexpected  success  of  the  submarine  campaign 

"Unless  one  has  followed  closely  the  record  of  Germany's 
undersea  warfare  or  has  had  access  to  records,  its  increasing  and 
imminent  menace  is  not  appreciated,  and  here  again  I  tell  only 
that  which  has  been  published  in  fragmentary  form  in  English 
newspapers.     Seven  months  ago  submarines  were  sinking  one 

British  or  neutral  ship  a  day;  five  months 
ago  the  average  was  between  two  and 
three  a  day;  two  months  ago  it  jumped 
to  five  a  day;  one  month  ago  to  seven 
a  day;  two  weeks  ago  the  average  was  a 
fraction  over  ten  a  day,  and  the  daily  toll 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished 
since  then. 

"In  other  words,  over  seventy  vessels, 
many  of  them  loaded  with  food,  are  being 
sent  to  the  bottom  each  week,  and  in 
each  seven  days  England  is  only  launching 

two  ships 

"The  recent  criticism  of  the  English 
Navy,  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Fisher 
to  the  chieftainship  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  placing  of  Beatty  in  sea- 
command  of  the  Navy  were  caused  by 
dissatisfaction  with  the  handling  of  the 
submarine  menace.  For  months  the 
arming  of  all  merchant  vessels  not  only 
with  an  aft  gun,  but  with  guns  in  the  bow 
and  even  on  the  beam,  has  been  demanded. 
One  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  first  acts  as 
ruler  of  the  King's  Navy  will  be  to  do 
this  thing.  Figures  show  that  nine  or 
more  unarmed  ships  are  sunk  to  one  that 
carries  an  effective  gun  and  crew. 

"The  Government  has  taken  control  of 
various  food -stocks  and  necessities  of 
life.  Recently  it  ordered  the  millers  of 
England  not  to  separate  the  bran  from  the 
wheat,  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  flour 
over  eight  per  cent. 

"  It  is  at  this  moment  taking  a  census  of 
all  the  potatoes  and  other  edibles  in  the 
Kingdom.  Some  publicists  are  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  fix  a  minimum 
price  for  next  year's  wheat  to  induce 
the  farmers  to  plant  larger  areas  with- 
out having  to  gamble  on  what  they  will 
get  for  their  crop.  Parks,  commons, 
and  public  grounds  will  be  plowed  up 
this    winter    and    put    to    work    raising 

food 

"Lloyd-George,  through  the  new  food- 
dictator,  Lord  Devonport,  is  going  to 
grapple    with    the     food  -  problem     and 

grapple  with  it  radically 

"The  conditions  in  Paris  are  not  dis- 
similar to  those  in  London.  Potatoes 
are  a  rarity.  If  the  housewife  who  wants 
them  does  not  get  to  market  before  7:30 
each  morning  there  are  no  potatoes  for 
her.  In  the  poor  sections  of  Paris  lines 
of  people  can  be  observed  at  night  waiting  to  purchase  small 
amounts  of  sugar  or  coal. 

"The  fuel  situation  in  Paris  has  been  most  serious.  Nearly 
all  the  French  mines  are  in  the  hands  of  Germany.  Four  weeks 
ago,  for  several  nights,  one  section  of  the  city  was  in  darkness 
because  neither  the  gas  nor  the  electric-light  companies  had  an 
ounce  of  coal." 

Twelve  months  ago  David  Lloyd-George  warned  Parliament 
(hat  "unless  we  quicken  our  movements,  damnation  will  befall 
the  greal  cause  for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed."  To-day 
England,  investing  him  with  greater  power  than  was  ever  before 
conferred  on  a  British  Premier,  looks  to  him  for  that  quickening. 
Lord  Norfhcliffe,  whose  newspapers  were  largely  responsible 
lor  the  overthrow  of  the  Asquith  ministry,  predicts  confidently 
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that  Lloyd-George's  Government  "will  win  the  war,  settle  the 
Irish  question,  and  maintain  good-will  between  the  people  of 
the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  Besides  being  Prime  Minister, 
Lloyd-George  will  be  the  head  of  the  newly  created  War-Council, 
which  will  hold  daily  sessions  to  direct  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  In  addition  to  the  Premier,  the  members  of  the  War- 
Council  are:  Earl  Curzon,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and 
Government  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords;  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Government  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  Arthur  Henderson,  Minister  without  port- 
folio, and  Lord  Milner,  Minister  without  portfolio.  The  vital 
work  of  the  new  Government,  according  to  a  London  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  will  be  virtually  in  the  hands  of  three 
men,  Lloyd-George,  Lord  Milner,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  "since 
the  freedom  of  these  three  from  departmental  duties  \iftl  allow 
them  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  War-Council."  Lord 
Milner,  the  Boston  Transcript  reminds  us,  is  an  advocate  of 
unrelenting  organization  for  the  achievement  of  victory.  Not 
long  ago  he  compared  the  Army  to  a  spear-head  which,  "to  be 
driven  home,  needs  the  whole  weight  of  the  spear  behind  it" — 
that  is  to  say,  the  undivided  and  unhesitating  weight  of  the 
entire  nation.  The  Premier's  new  cabinet,  in  which  Liberals 
and  Unionists  are  almost  evenly  represented,  contains  three 
new  posts,  namely,  Food-Controller,  Shipping-Controller,  and 
Minister  of  Labor.  The  new  Government's  war-program, 
according  to  one  of  Lord  Northcliffe's  papers,  The  Weekly 
Dispatch,  is  as  follows: 

"First — The  arming  of  merchantmen  to  fight  the  submarine 
peril. 

"Secondly — The  preparation  for  the  spring  offensive. 


too  late! 

Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Thirdly  The  mobilization  of  the  civil  population  between 
I  lie  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty. 

'*/•' 'on rili /;/     The  making  effective  of  the  blockade. 

"Fifthly — The  rationing  of  the  population  by  the  issue  of 
food-tickets. 

"Sixthly — The  increasing  of  the  home  food-production. 


".  cLcnlhly — The  banning  of  work  immaterial  to  the  war. 
"Eighthly — Enforcing  the  prohibition  of  luxuries. 
"Ninthly — The  institution  of  meatless  days." 

France,  while  putting  in  a  new  War- .Minister,  creating  a  War- 
Council  of  five  like  that  of  England,  and,  committing  her  armies 
to  a  new  field-commander,  did  not  change  her  Premier,  altho 


.»..«*§•»"" 
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MAP  CHANGE  OX  TWO  FRONTS. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 

some  correspondents  hint  that  Mr.  Briand  may  not  find  it 
easy  to  hold  his  ministry  together.  Of  her  War-Council  a  Pari- 
correspondent  writes: 

"The  'small,  compact  body'  which  will  manage  France- 
part  in  the  war  is  composed  of  men  whom  the  French  public 
regard  as  ideally  constituted  for  the  work.  There  are  five 
members  —  six.  including  Joffre  as  Councilor  —  as  follow?-: 
Premier  Briand.  who  retains  his  portfolio  as  Foreign  Minister; 
Alexander  Ribot.  Minister  of  Finance:  Gen.  Hubert  Lyair 
Minister  of  War;  Rear-Admiral  Lacaze,  Minister  of  Marim  : 
Albert  Thomas,  Minister  of  National  Manufactures,  including 
munitions  and  transport." 

One  of  Premier  Briand's  firsl  ads  after  the  formation  of  his 
new  cabinet  was  to  ask  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  confer  upon 
the  Government  "the  power  to  solve  bj  decrees  all  quest! 
of  interest  in  regard  to  the  national  defense  whieh  the  laws  an' 
too  slow  to  regulate."  A  change  that  caused  much  surpri/.e 
in  this  country  was  the  appointment  of  General  Nivelle  to 
succeed  General  Joffre  in  command  of  the  field-armies  in  Frano  . 
General  Joffre  retaining  his  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  and 
adding  toil  that  of  "  technical  counsel  of  the  Go  vernmenl  ntrard- 
ing  the  direction  of  the  war."     Of  the  superseding  of  Joffre. 

a   Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York   Tribune  writ* 

"  France  considers  that  he  has  done  more  for  his  country 
than  even  .loan  of  Arc.  but  that  he  has  given  of  his  best,  and 
that  he  must  make  way  for  new  men.  for  fresh  ideas,  and  for 
greater  energy.  Nothing  pn>\  es  the  determination  of  the  French 
more  than  their  decision  thus  to  shelve  their  idol  of  the  war.*" 

Tho  the  situation  in  Russia  is  more  obscure,  correspond) 
report  that  the  same  process  of  organizing  for  sterner  and  more 
efficient  warfare  is  in  evidence  there.  When  Mr.  Trepoff 
succeeded  Mr.  Stunner  as  Russian  Premier,  he  told  the  Duma 
that  "whatever  difficulties  and  whatever  temporary  checks  are 
encountered,  Russia  and  her  valiant  allies  will  mobilize  to  the 
last  man  and  will  sacrifice  all  their  patrimony."  And  we  read 
that  the  nobles  and  the  Imperial  Council  have  lined  themsel 
up  on  the  side  of  the  Duma  in  its  demand  for  an  uncompromising 
prosecution  of  the  war. 
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SANTO   DOMINGO   ON   OUR   HANDS 

THINGS  HAVE  GONE  from  bad  to  worse  since  our 
intervention  in  Santo  Domingo,  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  noting  the  proclamation  of  military 
government  in  that  island  by  Capt.  H.  S.  Knapp,  at  4  p.m.  on 
November  29.  And  this  journal  expresses  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  "hold  the  Executive  to  a  strict  accountability,"  and 
that  a  Congressional  committee  will  be  appointed  to  look  into 
both  the  Haitian  and  Dominican  situations,  so  that  "all  the 
facts  may  be  laid  not  only  before  Congress,  but  before  the  peo- 
ple." While  some  journals  reluctantly  admit  the  necessity 
for  the  Administration's  act  and  some  have  no  hesitancy  in 
approving  it,  The  Evening  Post  and  other  dailies  claim  that  we 
are  doing  in  Santo  Domingo  what  the  President  said  we  would 
•  not  do  in  Mexico — "intervening  by  force." 

Our  interference  is  traced  back  by  the  New  York  Sun  to 
the  agreement  of  1905  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  when  this  country  undertook  to  ad- 
just "controversies  arising  from  the  foreign  debts  of  the  smaller 
State."  Our  financial  administration  deprived  the  European 
bondholders  of  any  excuse  for  action  by  their  Governments  that 
might  infringe  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  also  stabilized  the  island 
Government  by  preventing  so-called  "revolutions"  that  were 
really  armed  raids  on  the  treasury.     Moreover,  says  The  Sun: 

"Inquiry  showed  that  certain  claims  against  the  Santo 
Dominican  treasury,  amounting  to  $20,000,000,  were  unjustified, 
and  it  was  proved  that  under  honest  administration  the  revenues, 
practically  all  of  which  come  from  the  customs,  were  sufficient 
to  meet  the  interest  on  and  provide  for  the  amortization  of  all 
legitimate  claims.  In  1908  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted, 
under  which  Caceres  was  elected  President.  He  was  assassinated 
three  years  later,  and  since  then  the  country  has  been  almost 
continuously  in  a  state  of  unrest,  which  has  produced  frequent 
uprisings,  in  a  number  of  cases  reaching  the  dignity  of  revolution." 

In  this  connection  the  Chicago  Journal  notes  that  in  one  of 
the  inland  Dominican  towns  a  clash  between  the  natives  and  our 
marines  took  place  on  Thanksgiving  day,  in  which  eleven 
Americans  were  wounded  and  an  equal  number  of  Dominicans 
killed.  The  Navy  Department's  announcement  of  the  procla- 
mation is  recorded  in  the  press  as  follows: 

l 

"Capt.  II.  S.  Knapp,  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Santo  Domingo,  reports  that  in  compliance  with  instructions 
received,  military  government  was  proclaimed  by  him  in  Santo 
Domingo,  4  p.m.  November  29. 

"An  order  regarding  carrying  arms  or  having  them  in  pos- 
session has  been  put  in  effect.  Payment  of  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment officials  will  be  resumed  immediately. 

"The  proclamation  was  well  received.  Conditions  are 
reported  as  being  normal,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
regard  the  proclamation  with  favor." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Springfield  Republican  informs' 
us  that  1,800  American  marines  will  maintain  order  for  the 
present,  and  until  elections  are  held  in  January  their  officers  will 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  Government  by  native  officials,  and 
disburse  the  customs  revenues  which  American  receivers  have 
been  collecting  by  treaty  arrangement  for  nine  years.     Further — 

"The  necessity  for  a  drastic  step  has  been  considered  since  the 
overthrow  several  months  ago  of  President  Jiminez  by  General 
Arias,  a  strongly  anti-American  revolutionist.  With  Arias  in 
control,  the  Dominican  Assembly  elected  Frederico  Enrique/. 
President,  but  the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
Government  and  withheld  the  balance  of  customs  revenues  left 
after  the  regular  payments  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt. 
Consequently  the  native  officials  and  employers  will  draw  their 
first  pay  since  the  downfall  of  .limine/  when  the  American  officers 
begin  to  disburse  some  $600,000  of  accumulated  export  duties." 

The  failure  of  the  native  officials  and  employees  to  receive 
pay,  of  course,  caused  no  little  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  as 
is  evidenced  in  a  private  letter  from  Santo  Domingo,  written  to  a 
reader   of   The    Litekaky   Digest.      It   is   translated   from    the 


Spanish,  bears  the  date  of  October  27,  1916— a  month  before 
the  proclamation — and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"  For  three  months  the  Americans  have  not  paid  the  teachers 
nor  the  Government  employees,  in  accordance  with  the  budget 
of  the  country.  You  can  form  an  idea  of  a  country  where  not 
more  than  about  two  million  pesos  circulate  and  they  keep 
back  a  million  and  a  half.  How  can  we  keep  on  living? 
There  is  no  business,  trade  falls  off,  and  our  lives  are  menaced 
by  hunger.  Can  not  you  Americans,  who  have  a  good  con- 
science, say  something  in  the  press  of  your  country?  Bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  President  Wilson  that  this  is  a  noble  people 
and  not  a  country  of  savages,  as  they  believe  over  there.  I  am 
suffering  horribly  for  the  fate  of  my  country  when  I  see  the 
misery  that  makes  such  ravages  among  the  poorer  classes." 


THE   WEAKNESS  OF   OUR   SECOND   LINE 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  OUR  SECOND  LINE  of  defense 
in  the  failure  of  our  Army  plan  is  painfully  disclosed 
in  the  report  of  Major-General  Hugh  Scott,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  various  observers  note  as  they  contrast  it 
with  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker. 
The  New  York  Times  calls  the  latter  document  "a  bare  nar- 
rative of  superficial  facts,"  yet  recalls  that  Mr.  Baker  did  not  take 
office  until  March  9  of  this  year,  and  has  had  scarcely  time  to 
master  all  the  details  of  the  business  of  his  department,  especially 
as  the  duties  of  his  time  of  service  have  been  unusually  trying. 
His  account  of  the  Mexican  troubles  adds  nothing  to  the  public 
knowledge,  according  to  this  journal,  which  adds  that  the  Secre- 
tary writes  of  the  militia  situation  "as  if  no  controversy  on 
the  Hay  Federalization  plan  had  been  precipitated."  But 
here  the  Chief  of  Staff  "does  not  mince  words,"  and  The  Times 
summarizes  his  belief  that  the  "volunteer  system  has  again 
failed,  that  recruiting  for  both  the  National  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  has  produced  negligible  results,  and  that  uni- 
versal training  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  nation."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  says  that  while  General 
Scott  makes  a  positive  declaration  of  the  failure  of  our  Army 
plan,  any  "unbiased"  reader  would  have  the  same  impression 
about  it  after  reading  the  report  of  Secretary  Baker.  The  call 
to  Texas  was  the  acid  test  of  the  Federalized  National  Guard, 
we  hear  from  sundry  quarters,  and  quoted  in  unsparing  proof  of 
its  inability  to  meet  that  test  are  figures  from  the  report  of 
General  Scott,  which  the  New  York  Tribune  sets  down  as  follows: 

"Of  16,600  Guardsmen  enrolled  in  eleven  States  at  the  time 
the  militia  was  summoned  for  border  service,  more  than  10  per 
cent,  failed  to  respond. 

"Twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  rest  could  not  pass  the  required 
tests. 

"Forty-three  per  cent,  were  raw  recruits. 

"Brought  up  to  war-strength,  the  force  would  have  been  75 
per  cent,  green  for  many  months. 

"Of  151,096  officers  and  men  mustered  into  the  service  under 
the  call,  only  110,957  were  on  the  border  a  month  and  a  half 
after  the  call  was  issued. 

"The  mobilized  force  was  97,000  below  war-strength  and  more 
than  4,000  below  minimum  peace-strength." 

General  Scott  states  that  the  training-period  of  seventy-five 
days  in  three  years,  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Act,  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  adds:  "In  my  judgment  it  precludes 
this  force  from  being  made  fit  for  war-service  until  it  has  re- 
ceived at  least  six  months'  additional  training  in  time  of  war." 
Then  his  report  repeats  the  opinion  that  it  takes  a  year  of  in- 
tensive training  to  make  a  soldier,  and  unless  the  Federalized 
Ouard,  which  Congress  substituted  for  the  citizen  volunteer  army 
advocated  by  the  General  Staff,  can  be  given  greater  training, 
General  Scott  believes  the  country  faces  a  serious  situation. 
The  Springfield  Republican  points  out  that,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
cruiting in  the  regular  Army,  the  report,  shows  that  the  service 
was  29,130  short,  of  its  authorized  strength  on  August,  31  last. 
Between  March  1.'),  when  Congress  authorized  the  Army  at  war- 
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strength  by  the  addition  of  20,000  men,  and  August  31,  only 
8,463  additional  men  were  enrolled.  Despite  strenuous  recruit- 
ing campaigns  for  both  regulars  and  Guardsmen,  results  have 
been  negligible,  and  General  Scott  says: 

"In  my  judgment  the  country  will  never  be  prepared  for 
defense  until  we  do  as  other  great  nations  do  that  have  large 
interests  to  guard,  like  Germany,  Japan,  and  France,  when 
everybody  is  ready  and  does  perform  military  service-in  time 
of  peace  as  he  would  pay  every  other  tax,  and  is  willing  to  make; 
sacrifices  for  the  protection  he'  gets  and  the  country  gets  in 
return.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  woman's  son  should  go  out 
and  defend  or  be  trained  to  defend  another  woman  and  her  son 
who  refuses  to  take  training  or  give  service.  The  only  demo- 
cratic method  is  for  every  man 
in  his  youth  to  become  trained 
in  order  that  he  may  render 
efficient  service  if  called  upon 
in  war." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
publication  of  General  Scott's 
report  is  to  kindle  anew  warm 
editorial  discussion  between  paci- 
fist and  preparedness  editors. 
Congress  ought  to  face  the  truth, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  the  truth  is  that  the  Hay 
Law  has  "failed  miserably,"  and 
any  other  law  which  attempts 
to  construct  a  real  military  sys- 
tem will  likewise  fail,  unless  we 
profit  by  the  lesson  which  the 
breakdown  of  the  mobilization 
of  1916  has  taught,  unless  we  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  universal 
training  and  obligatory  service. 
There  was  a  period  in  our  his- 
tory when  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem may  have  been  adequate, 
remarks  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph,  but  that  period  is 
Union,  this  journal  goes  on  to 
other  volunteers.  "War  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory  of  this 
most  imperfect  world,"  we  are  told  further,  and  "we  must 
be  prepared  against  it,  and  the  only  logical  way  seems  to 
be  to  have  every  citizen  do  his  share'-  In  this  connection 
we  are  not  infrequently  reminded  thai  after  the  war  in 
Europe  is  over,  our  greal  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  foreign 
interference  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Thus,  Mr.  James 
Keeley,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  recently  returned  from 
England  and  France,  tells  of  an  interview  with  a  member  of 
the  British  Cabinet  on  the  effect  German  activity  in  Central 
and  South  America  would  have  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mr. 
Keeley  spoke  of  England's  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  only  to  draw  from  the  Englishman  this  retort: 

"Why  should  England  spend  the  life  of  one  'Tommy'  to  protect 
your  Monroe  Doctrine?" 

Mr.  Keeley  replied:  "Well,  Canada  happens  to  be  part  of 
the  American  Continent." 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you."  inquired  the  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  "that  when  this  war  is  over  Canada  will  have  an  army 
of  half  a  million  of  the  finest  soldiers  the  world  ever  has  seen. 
seasoned  fighters,  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped?  Canada 
from  now  on  can  take  care  of  itself." 

The  New  York  World  arraigns  General  Sootl  for  saying,  "1 
will  not  attempt  in  this  report  to  evolve  a  system  to  carry  out 
so  important  a  work"  as  universal  military  training,  for  it 
thinks  that  this  is  just  what  General  Scott  ought  to  have  done, 
because  before  there  can  be  intelligent  discussion  there  must  be 

a  definite  plan  of  military  training  before  the  country,  and  we  are 

told  further  that: 


U.  S.- 

fcllow.' 


You're   a    failure! 


"Universal  service  based  upon  German  military  theori' - 
would  be  overwhelmingly  rejected.  Universal  service  adapted 
to  American  theories  of  government  and  American  habits  of  life 
might  meet  with  general  approbation.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  plan,  and  when  General  Scotl  declines 
to  evolve  a  plan  he  haves  the  question  where  il  was  before. 

'"Unless  the  General   Staff  has  something  definite  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  solving  the  problem,  its  arguments  are  of  no  mom 
practical  value  than  are  those  of  the  National  Security  League." 

In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  General  Scott's 
demand  for  universal  service  "lacks  the  elenienl  of  surprize 
— as  it  does  the  element  of  humor,"  and  this  journal  adds  that: 

"Only  a  very  solemn   militarist   indeed  could   gravely  sit    in 

his  swivel-chair,  admit  at  ^reat 
length  that  he  and  his  associ 

had  made  a  mess  of  the  rejrnJar 
Army  which  is  their  care,  and 
then  say  that  as  they  can  not  lure 
200,000  men  into  their  service, 
everybody  must  be  compelled  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  and  blessings. 
If  the  regular  Army  did  a  tithe 
of  the  things  it  claims  to  for  the 
men  who  enter  it,  you  could  not 
keep  men  out  of  it.  Yet  in  one 
breath  General  Scott  says  that  a 
year  of  service  will  return  our 
citizens  to  industrial  life  'im- 
proved mentally,  morally,  and 
physically';  in  another  he  la- 
ments that  so  few  Americans 
will  voluntarily  submit  them- 
selves to  these  uplifting  condi- 
tions that  they  must  be  uplifted 
by  force." 

A    Washington    correspondem 
of  the   New  Fork   Evening  Merit 

informs  us  that  the  House  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  will 
virtually  admit  the  failure  of  the 
defense  law  because — 


I   expect  I    have  to  draft  this  young 
— Barclay  in  t he  Baltimore  Sun. 


past.     Volunteers  saved   the 
say,  but    they    were    fighting 


"No  provision  will  be  made  for 
increased  appropriations  for  the  regular  Army  to  meet    the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  men  ordered  by  the  Hay   Act.  beoausi 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  men  are  not  obtainable. 

"The  appropriations  for  the  National  Guard  will  not  provide 
the  amount  necessary  for  Federal  aid  under  the  Hay  Act  because 
the  Guard  has  not  been  recruited  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  law,  and  many  members  of  the  Guard  are  refusing  to  accept 
its  provisions  and  take  the  Hay  oath. 

"Secretary  Baker  will  appear  before  the  committee  within  a  few 
days,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  gel  him  to 
commit  the  Administration  on  the  subject  of  universal  training." 

Recurring  to  Secretary  Baker's  report,  we  find  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  citing  his  projnisal  that — 

••If  the  Federal  (io\ eminent  were  to  establish  in  a  number  of 
places  throughout  the  country  schools  preparatory  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  l'oint  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  in 
which  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education,  the  elements  of  me- 
chanical skill,  the  principles  of  business  coordination,  and  the 
beginnings  of  military  science  were  taught,  these  schools  would 
develop  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  students  in  such  a  way  as  to 
supply  those  fittest  by  temperament  and  talent  to  pursue  in  the 
Military  Academy  and  the  Naval  Academy  the  study  of  military 
science:  and  incidentally  these  schools  would  furnish  a  gn 
body  of  men  returning  to  civil  life  fitted  by  training  either  to 
respond  in  an  emergency  to  a  call  to  the  colors  or  to  take 
their  places  as  civil  soldiers  in  the  servict  of  the  Government 
in  those  industries  and  undertakings  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
.  •  ssful  conduct  of  military  operations." 

The  Brooklyn  /•.'</<//<  thinks  such  schools  "would  be  worth 
their  cost  many  times  over."  but  the  New  York  -  says  that 
this  "inspiration"  must  have  come  from  an  "efficiency  ex]>ert  ': 
yet  beautiful  as  the  proposal  looks  on  paper  this  journal  doll 
if  it  would  be  "workable."  and  believes  it  will  "hardly  be  seri- 
ously considered." 
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LOOK  OUT,  MISTER,  HERE  COMES  ANOTHER. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 


THERE  AIN  T  GONNA  BE  NO  CHRISTMAS  FOR  HIM. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


•     i      ightcd,  1916.  Ij  J. -I.n  f.  McL'utche.,n. 


THE  ONLY  POPULAR  NEUTRAL. 


CHRISTMAS,   1916. 


— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Roumania  appreciates  just  how  much  she  was  needed  by  the  Allies. — ■ 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  draws  is  that  they  always  lead  to  return 
matches. — New  York  Sun. 

Diet  squad  gained  in  weight  when  it  quit  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
meals. — -Wall  Street  •Journal. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  enjoy  all  the  rigors  of  war  without  any  of  its 
moral  benefits. — New  York  Sun. 

I\  our  role  of  peacemaker  we  might  induce  Mexico  to  sign  a  treaty 
with  herself. —  Wall  Strict  Journal. 

Roi  mania  probably  could  be  arrested  for  what  it  thinks  of  the  states- 
man who  got  it  into  the  war. — Kansas  City  Star. 

I  I  ■  \s  is  making  sausage  from  jack-rabbit  meat,  and  we  expect  to  hear 
anj   Lime  that  food  has  taken  another  jump. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Central  Powers  have  subdued  Roumania,  Belgium,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  but  San  Marino  still  holds  out.— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

8IA  announces  that  the  Allies  have  agreed  to  let  her  have  the  Straits 
and  Constantinople-  provided,  of  course,  that  she  can  get  them. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

A  i  Wast  ii  looks  as  if  KiriK  Constantine  had  done  all  he  could  to  invite 
a  liberal  Chri  tma,  remeiMi,ranc6  from  his  brother-in-law  in  Berlin. — 
Providence  Journal. 


All  the  oil  of  Roumania  will  not  compose  Germany's  troubled  waters. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"1  take  off  my  hat  to  Boston,"  said  Billy  Sunday.  Yes,  and  he  passed 
it  around. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  occupation  of  Saloniki  appears  to  satisfy  the  Balkan  ambitions  of 
the  Allies. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Von  Mackensen  will  probably  got  the  Roumanians  out  of  the  trenches 
by  Christmas. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Bucharest  populace  showers  flowers  on  the  victorious  Germans,  but 
wait  till  the  deportations  start. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Notwithstanding  the  weapon  Samson  used  among  the  Philistines,  he 
didn't  claim  to  be  forcing  his  kullur  upon  them. — Dallas  News. 

VILLA  is  demonstrating  that  a  man  may  make  a  great  deal  of  headway 
in  Mexico  without  any  recognition  to  speak  of. —  Washington  Star. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  permanent  peace  is  coming 
with  all  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  millennium.-    Anaconda  Standard. 

KfN<;  GEORGE  approved  the  cabinet  reorganization,  thus  raising  the 
(|iic  stion,  What  would  have  been  the  result,  if  he  hadn't? — Pittsburg  (lazette- 
Times. 

Ouh  punitive  expedition  in  Mexico  was  expected  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ment. So  if  did,  judging  from  reports  that  Villa  now  has  10,000  men  — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 
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THE  ARABIA  MAKING    HER  FATAL   PLUNGE. 


The  liner  Arabia  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  while  making  a  trip  through  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  passengers  on  board  the  vessel  when  she  was  hit.  The  women  were  the  first  to  be  moved  to  the  boats,  and  perfect  discipline  was 
maintained.    The  Arabia  was  in  the  passenger  service  and,  as  it  was  sunk  without  warning,  may  cause  a  new  controversy. 


AMERICA  AND  THE   "ARABIA"   CASE 


A  SERIOUS  SITUATION  has  arisen  o\er  the  sinking  of 
the  British  steamer  Arabia,  and  Washington  seems 
-  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  pledges  given  by  Berlin 
with  regard  to  submarine  warfare  have  been  violated.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  Arabia  was  sunk  without  warning,  but  the 
German  contention  is  that  site 
was  a  transport,  while  the 
British  claim  that  she  was  an 
ordinary  passenger-ship  plying 
her  usual  course  between  Aus- 
tralia and  England.  The 
British  case  is  succinctly  stated 
by  The  Illustrated  London 
News  when  it  says: 

"It  was  no  fault  of  the  Ger- 
man submarine  which  tor- 
pedoed the  Arabia  that  the 
passengers  on  board  did  not 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  those 
of  the  Lusitania  and  so  many 
other  helpless  victims  of  Ger- 
many's murderous  outrages  at 
sea.  By  intention,  the  attack 
on  the  Arabia  was  one  more 
case  of  wholesale  massacre  of 
civilians,  women  and  children 
included.  The  official  account 
of  the  event  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  was  as  follows: '  The 
homeward  -bound  P.  and  (). 
mail-steamer  Arabia  was  tor- 
pedoed without  warning  and 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
about  noon  on  November  6. 
The  vessel  had  437  passengers, 
including  169  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  the  passengers  have 
been  saved  by  various  vessels 
which  were  diverted  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Two  of 
the  engineers  are  missing,  be- 
lieved killed  by  the  explosion: 
all  the  rest  of  crew  saved.'   The 

Arabia  was  on  a  voyage  from  Sydney  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  German  Government  tried  to  excuse  the  infamous  crime 
by  issuing  an  official  statement  that  'on  November  6  a  Ger- 
man submarine  sank  by  torpedo  a  hostile  transport-ship  of 
about  12,01)0  tons,  eighty  sea-miles  west  of  Malta."  The  Ad- 
miralty's comment  was:  'This  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  outrageous  and  inhuman  act  of  torpedoing  a 
□iail-steamer  without  warning.      The  only  ship   sunk   in   the 


.Mediterranean  on  November  6  was  the  P.  and  O.  mail-steamer 
Arabia,  of  7,933  tons,  which  was  sunk  without  warning  about 
three  hundred  miles  east  of  Malta.'" 

As  an  American  life  was  imperiled  by  the  loss  of  the  Arabia, 
and  the  sinking  appeared  to  be  a  breach  of  the  understanding 

between   ourselves    and    Wil- 


Copyrlghtod  *•>'  Underwood  .v  in<i.-i  Wrk. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN   FIRST 

One  of  the  life-boats  full  of  survivors.  This  photograph  with  its  crowd 
of  women  seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  claim  of  the  British 
Admiralty  that  the  Arabia  was  a  passenger-ship  and  not  a  transport. 


helmstrasse,  inquiries  were 
made  by  our  charge  d'affainx 
in  Berlin  and  the  resulting  re- 
ply from  Dr.  Alfred  Zinmier- 
mann,  the  new  Foreign  Min- 
ister, constitutes  the  German 
view  of   tl-  Dr.  Zim- 

mermann  writ*  b: 

"On  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  a  German  submarine 
encountered  a  large  steamer 
coming  from  t  he  ( terigi  >  St  rai t  s. 
one  hundred  nautical  miles 
west  of  the  Island  of  (  U  r 
the  steamer  was  painted  black 
and  had  black  BUperstructui 
and  not.  as  is  otherwise  the 
case  with  the  P.  and  O.  Line 
superstructures,  a  lighl  color; 
the  steamer,  which  was  identi- 
cal with  the  Arabia,  was  not 
traveling  on  the  route  regular- 
ly    used     by    the     past 

liners  between  Port  S 
and  Malta,  .  .  .  the  Araf'ia 
was  moving  on  the  transport- 
route  Cerigo-Malta,  used  sole- 
ly for  war-purposes,  according 
to  the  experiences  until  now. 
The  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine further  ascertained 
that  there  were  large  batches 
of  Chinese  and  other  colored 
persons  in  their  national  co- 
unties on  board  the  steamer: 
he  considered  them  to  be 
workmen  soldiers,  such  as  are 
used  in  great  numbers  behind  the  front  by  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many; in  spite  of  the  clear  weather  and  careful  observation, 
he  did  not  perceive  any  women  and  children. 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
was  convinced  that  in  the  case  of  this  steamer  he  was  concerned 
witli  a  transport-ship  for  troops  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Government,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  war-ship, 
according  to  international  law,  and  can  therefore  be  treated 
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like  a  war-ship.     He   accordingly   considered   himself  justified 
in  attacking  the  steamer  without  delay,  and  sank  it." 

The  German  Foreign  Minister  thinks  it  possible  that  "a 
regrettable  mistake"  may  have  been  made,  as  he  says: 

"Should  the  American  Government  give  the  official  data 
showing  that  the  Arabia  was  at  the  time  of  the  torpedoing  an 
ordinary  passenger-steamer,  the  action  of  the  commander  would 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  him, 
since  these  instructions  are  now,  as  before,  in  agreement  with 
the  assurances  of  the  German  note  of  May,  1916.  This  would 
then  be  a  case  of  a  regrettable  mistake,  from  which  the 
German  Government  would  promptly  draw  the  appropriate 
consequences." 


SK 
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THE   ELIMINATION   OF   "VORWARTS" 

THE  MOST  AUDACIOUS  PAPER  in  Germany  is  no 
more.  It  survives,  it  is  true,  in  name,  but  the  lively, 
sprightly,  and  indiscreet  Vorwarts  is  now  as  meek, 
colorless,  and  bourgeois  as  half  a  hundred  of  its  Berlin  neighbors. 
One  indiscretion  after  another  re- 
sulted in  the  constant  suppression 
of  this  brilliant  Socialist  daily, 
always  a  source  of  worry  both 
to  the  Government  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  party,  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  going  to  say  next, 
and  the  opportunity  given  by 
a  suppression  of  ten  days  was 
seized  upon  by  both  to  eliminate 
a  cause  of  constant  annoyance. 
This  suspension  was  caused  by  a 
reprint  from  the  Duisburg  Social- 
ist organ,  the  Xiedcrrheinischt 
Arbeiter  Zeilung,  of  a  petition  to 
the  Saxon  Government  in  which 
the  petitioners  alleged  that  Ger- 
man unity  was  being  imperiled 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  was  declared 
to  be  "entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Berlin  plutocracy 
and  leans  upon  the  Jewish  Radi- 
cal press."  In  commenting  on 
this  petition  in  an  article  entitled 
"In  the  Witches'  Kitchen  of  the 
Fronde,"  Vorwarts  wrote: 
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"The  intrigues  of  the  men 
who  belong  to  those  branches  of 
industry  which  earn  most  from  the  war  are  based  upon  I  Ik-  fear 
that  a  'premature'  conclusion  of  peace  would  put  an  end  to 
their  war-profits.  Because  their  profits  flourish,  they  rage  at 
the  'feebleness'  of  the  Government,  and  because  their  specu- 
lations have  not  yet  been  brought  to  completion  they  demand 
war  till  we  are  bled  white,  war  to  madness,  without  considering 
the  consequences  of  the  'determined'  war-policy  which  they 
demand.  Considerations  of  domestic  politics  of  course  play 
their  part.  The  great  industrial  magnates,  like  the  great  land- 
owning magnates,  are  in  terror  of  democracy.  It  is  in  order 
t>>  meet  this  danger  that  they  demand  in  domestic  policy  the 
'strong  hand,'  the  absence  of  which  in  foreign  policy  is  so  much 
lamented  by  the  fronde.  Thus  ruthless  profit-interests  are 
combined  with  the  deep-rooted  hate  for  the  masses  in  a  political 
action,  which  seems  at  the  presenl  moment  to  have  reached  its 
climax." 

After  a  silence  of  ten  days    Vorwdrls   reappeared    with    this 
explanation  prominently  displayed: 

"Vorw&rt8  had  been  suspended   by  the  military  command  on 

account  of  an  article  entitled  'In  the  Witches'  Kitchen  of  the 
Fronde'  and  directed  against  the  Chancellor.  The  general 
commanding  demanded  that  the  editor  should  be  changed,  as  a 


AFTER  THE  LIEBKNECHT  CAS];. 

The  Ruleks — "  Thank  Heaven  !    The  internal  front,  is  now  safe." 

• — Hvepsen  (Christiania). 


guaranty  for  the  behavior  of  Vorwarts  in  the  future.  He  also 
demanded  that  the  newspaper  should  keep  to  its  promises  which 
it  made  on  September  30,  1914,  but  which  it  had  often  broken. 
.  .  .  The  Executive  Committee  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
keep  Vorwarts  suspended  much  longer,  so  one  member. of  the 
party  will  join  the  staff,  armed  with  full  power  to  decide  upon 
the  contents  of  the  articles  to  be  published.  This  decision  put 
an  end  to  the  suspension." 

Just  what  this  means  can  be  gleaned  from  any  German  Social- 
ist organ,  but  we  find  the  case  conveniently  explained  and 
summarized'for  us  by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  whi^h  writes: 

"It  appears  that  the  'patriotic'  executive  of  the  party  has 
made  use  of  the  intervention  of  the  military  authorities  in 
order  to  effect  a  little  coup  d'etat.  The  Vorwarts,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  the  property,  not  of  the  party  at  large,  but  of 
the  Berlin  'comrades,'  and  so  far  from  drawing  any  subsidy 
from  the  party  funds  it  has  invariably,  for  many  years,  paid 
over  its  considerable  net  surpluses  (amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year)  to  the  party  chest.  Accordingly,  the  control 
over  its  policy  has  always  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Berlin  Socialist  organizations,  acting    through  a  special    press 

committee.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Vorwarts  acts  as  a 
'central'  official  organ  to  the 
party — that  is,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party  executive,  in 
which  capacity  it  is  subject  to 
the  additional  control  of  the 
party  executive. 

"The  arrangement  of  this  dual 
control  worked  without  a  hitch 
until  the  war  broke  out,  as  the 
executive  and  the  Berlin  com- 
rades were  always  of  the  same 
mind  on  the  party  policy.  The 
war,  however,  created  a  cleavage 
between  the  two  'controllers,'  in- 
asmuch as  Berlin  has  sided  with 
the  Haase  section  (minority) 
while  the  executive  has  adopted 
a  pro-Government  attitude.  The 
Vorwarts  agreed  with  Berlin,  and 
has  thus  become  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  executive. 

"Several  means  were  tried  by 
the  executive  to  compel  the  paper 
to  follow  its  injunctions,  but 
without  avail.  The  military 
authorities  then  came  to  its  as- 
sistance. They  suspended  the 
Vorwarts,  and  only  agreed  to  its  re- 
appearance on  the  condition  that 
somebody  placed  in  authority 
should  guarantee  the  observance 
by  it  of  the  instructions  of  the 
censorship.  This  gave  the  execu- 
tive the  desired  opportunity. 
Instead  of  appointing  a  censor 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  smuggled  into  the  chief 
editor's  chair  a  member  from  its  midst  to  control  the  paper  not 
merely  from  the  censor's  point  of  view  but  also  from  that  of 
political   policy  in  general. 

"This  was  tantamount  to  an  act  of  usurpation,  and  has 
naturally  aroused  1  he  indignation  of  the  disestablished  Press 
Committee  and  of  the  Berlin  Socialists  as  a  whole.  Now 
there  is  sound  and  fury  not  only  among  the  Berlin  Socialists  but 
throughout  the  Opposition,  and  lively  occurrences  may  be 
expected.  The  Berlin  Socialists  will  certainly  not  acquiesce 
in  this  cool  appropriation  of  their  old  organ  (which  is  also  a 
valuable  property),  and  unless  the  executive  surrenders  there 
may  be  a  split  in  the  party,  with— eventually — very  unpleasant 
consequences  for  the  executive.  Of  course  the  military  authori- 
ties may  extend  to  the  latter  the  full  protection  of  the  laws 
divine  and  human,  hut  that  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  tire  and 
react   upon  the  domestic  situation  in  Germany  as  a  whole." 

The  minority  party,  however,  are  determined  to  make  their 
voices  heard,  and,  finding  the  atmosphere  of  Berlin  uncongenial, 
they  have  moved  their  press  committeo  to  Saxony,  where  they 
have  secured  the  support,  of  the  Leipzig  Volkszeitung,  the  chief 
Socialist  organ  in  southern  Germany. 
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THE   LIBERALIZATION   OF   GERMANY 


I 


i"T    WOULD     BE    USELESS    AND    DANGEROUS    to 

deny  that  the  trend  of  political  thought  in  Germany 
to-day  is  toward  liberalization."  These  are  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  important  ministers  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
the  newly  appointed  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann. 
In  an  interview  granted  to  one  of  the  American  correspondents 
in  Berlin,  Mr.  H.  B.  Swope,  this  German  statesman  discusses 
the  changes  that  he  believes  to  be  imminent  in  the  political  life 
of  the  Empire.  Some  of  these  changes  he  be- 
lieves will  be  effected  even  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  but  after  that  he  forecasts  an 
entire  reconstitution  of  the  State  upon  a 
democratic  model.  Just  what  this  will  be 
officially  he  hesitates  to  say  definitely,  but 
his  own  views  are  given  with  the  utmost 
clarity.     He  says: 

"The  important  feature  of  the  change  will 
be  the  erection  of  direct  responsibility  of 
Government  to  the  people  through  their 
representatives  in  the  Reichstag.  Under 
the  present  system  there  is  actually  no  such 
responsibility.  The  Chancellor  is  at  the 
head  of  the  political  Government.  He  owes 
his  responsibility  to  the  Kaiser,  by  whom  he 
is  created.  The  various  secretaries  are  not 
actually  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
common  understanding  of  that  term.  They 
are  merely  bureau  chiefs  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  is  not  only  nominally  but  actually  their 
chief  and  to  whom  their  responsibility  is 
alone  due." 

That  he  does  not  regard  his  position  as  a 
"bureau  chief"  as  undignified  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  praises  the  present 
system,  to  which  he  attributes  the  extraordi- 
nary strides  that  the  German  nation  has 
made  since  the  formation  of  the  Empire: 


"The  vast  changes  that  Germany  has 
undergone  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
have  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
form  of  government  under  which  she  has  lived.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  any  other  structure  would  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  her  to  the  position  of  world-power  which  she  now 
occupies.  With  her  giant's  growth  has  come  a  change  in  her 
political  philosophy.  By  easy  stages  her  people  have  fitted 
themselves  for  an  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment greater  than  was  allocated  to  them  at  the  refoundation  of 
the  Empire,  when,  naturally,  her  former  government  was 
empirical.  The  old  Kaiser  and  Bismarck  adopted  that  type 
which  in  their  opinion  was  best  suited  for  the  purpose  Germany 
had.  How  well  they  budded  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The 
country  has  outgrown  its  political  swaddling-clothes  and  is  now- 
ready  to  have  its  political  responsibility  divided  among  the 
many  instead  of  the  few." 

The  progress  of  democratic  ideas  throughout  the  world  has 
rendered  the  old  paternal — but  efficient  -governmenl  a  less 
suitable  vehicle  for  national  development  than  the  divided 
responsibility  which  America,  France,  and  England  have  tested 
and  found  good.     Dr.  Zimmermann  continues: 

"There  is  a  definite  belief  in  Germany  to-day  and  a  belief 
that  may  not  be  far  from  realization — that  the  Governmenl 
should  be  answerable  to  the  Reichstag,  thus  making  it  responsive 
to  the  popular  vote.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  bringing 
this  change  about  would  be  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
confederated  Empire,  with  the  permission  and  approval  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  various  ruling  Kings  ami  heads  of  the  con- 
federated States  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  granted. 

"In  creating  the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  to  the 
people  it  would  be  likewise  necessary  to  organize  a  Cabinet,  the 
members  of  which  should  have  powers  similar  in  their  nature  to 
those  held  by  the  Cabinet  officials  of  America.  France,  and 
England.     The  creation  of  such  a  form  would  obviate  the  present 


ALFRED  ZIMMERMANN, 

The  new  German  Foreign  Minister. 
who  foresees  the  dawn  of  a  demo- 
cratic Government  in  the  Fatherland. 


charge  that  Germany  does  not  possess  a  popular  Government, 
and  would  give  opportunity  for  the  effective  participation  of 
many  minds  which  now  are  lacking  a  mode  of  expression. 

"Up  to  this  point  1  am  in  sympathy  with  the  outline  of  the 
reforms  that  I  have  sketched,  but  my  approval  Btops  short  of  ac- 
cepting a  plan  that  would  involve  the  downfall  of  the  Government 
each  time  the  Reichstag  passed  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence." 

Dr.  Zimmermann  explains  his  refusal  to  advance  beyond  this 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  Germany   th<  em   of  two   g 

political  parties  has  not  yet  arisen.  Under  present  condition-. 
he  argues,  a  responsible  Government  in  Germany  would  suffer 
from  the  same  defects  as  are  found  in  France. 
where— in  normal  times — there  is  a  political 
crisis  every  month  or  two.  He  considers 
that  the  liberalization  of  Germany  can  I 
be  accomplished  by  combining  the  American 
and  English  systems,  giving  the  minist. 
what  they  have  not  with  us,  a  seat  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  securing  a  fixity  of 
tenure  for  a  definite  period  which  the  British 
Cabinet  lacks.  The  reasoning  by  which  he 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  runs: 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
in  Germany  to-day  something  like  twenty- 
five  separate  political  organizations.  This 
number  is  unwieldy  and  dangerous  to  suc- 
cessful execution  of  Governmental  projects 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  opposition 
could  be  welded  together  on  one  pretext  or 
another  to  overthrow  the  Ministry.  There- 
fore, since  Germany  does  not  possess  the 
two-party  system,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  politics  of  England  and  America,  and  as 
the  German  political  issues  are  largely  in- 
ternal rather  than  foreign,  it  is  my  idea 
that  in  the  creation  of  the  new  form  of 
Governmental  responsibility  there  shouiu  be 
given  to  the  Government  a  fixt  tenure  of 
office  similar  to  that  which  America  pos- 
sesses, where  the  Cabinet  is  emplaced  for 
four  years. 

"Perhaps  the  plan  would  work  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tag a  definite  term  of  service  and  make  the 
service  of  the  Ministry  coincident  with  that 
period.  I  would,  however,  depart  from  the  practise  now  in 
vogue  in  America,  and  give  the  members  of  the  Ministry 
seats  in  the  Reichstag,  as  is  the  system  in  other  countrii 
day.  Through  this  plan  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  explain 
and  defend  their  official  acts  and.  as  executives  of  the  people's 
will,  have  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their  plans  and 
policies  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.-' 


GERM  \M  IN  CENTB  \l.  \-l  \  -But  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
announced  with  all  the  authority  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  story  of  the  Teutonic  mission  to  Afghanistan 
would  sound  too  wildly  improbable  to  be  true,  even  tlio  it 
told  in  that  most  solemn  of  legislative  assemblies,  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  As  reported  by  Tht  H 
it  runs: 

"Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  German  attempt  to  get  at  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan. The  plan  adopted  was  to  send  him  a  mission,  the  leading 
line  in  which  was  an  Indian  anarchist  in  Berlin  a  young  land- 
owner from  Oudh,  who  posed  as  a  ruling  chief,  and  as  such  was 
received  in  audience  by  the  Kaiser.  This  person  was  sent  to 
Afghanistan,  accompanied  by  a  party  o\'  German  officers,  some 
Turks,  and  another  Indian  anarchist  a  Moslem  .  The  principal 
German  officer  bore  a  letter  from  the  German  Chancellor  to  the 
ameer,  begging  him  to  advise  the  pretended  rajah  how  best  India 
might  be  rescued  from  British  tyranny;  there  were  also  letters 
from  the  Chancellor  to  a  number  of  ruling  chiefs.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  add  that  the  whole  plot  was  a  miserable  fiasco. 
The  ameer  has  remained  loyal  to  his  engagements  with  us.  and 
has  used  his  influence  to  prevent  disturbances  on  the  frontier.'" 
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From  the  London 


I    pyri    hfa  a  by  "  T]  II.  raid 


A  TANK  CAREER]  NC    DOWN    A   VILLAGE   STREET  ON  THE   SOMME. 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  Somme  front  describing  the  first  appearance  of  the  tanks,  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  says:  "The  first  news  of  success  came 
through  from  an  airman's  wireless,  which  said,  'A  tank  is  walking  up  the  high  street,  with  the  British  Army  cheering  behind.'  "  This  drawing 
is  made  from  sketches  supplied  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  incident,  and  gives  an  .excellent  idea  of  their  size. 


TALES   OF   THE   TANKS 

THE  SECRET  IS  OCT,  no  longer  will  the  Allies  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  tanks—  those  truly  terrible  instru- 
ments of  death — for  it  is  reported  that  two  of  them 
have  fallen  into  Teutonic  hands  in  the  Dobrudja.  German 
efficiency  and  technical  skill  may  be  relied  upon  to  copy  and  per- 
haps improve  these  very  effective  weapons.  Up  to  the  present 
the  tanks  have  proved  their  value,  and  how  great  thai  value 
has  been  is  seen  from  the  pagans  of  praise  lavished  upon  them 
in  the  Allied  press.  Here  is  an  account  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  the  invulnerability  of  the  tank  in  action: 

"The  tank  is  very  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  care  of  itself. 
This  one  lurched  and  courtesied  into  action  with  the  character- 
istic gait  of  the  beast,  thai  undulating  belly-crawl  which  to  me 
always  suggests  a  vast  wounded  reptile,  some  'lame  dragon 
of  the  prime.'  Upon  the  lip  of  a  shell-hole  it  halted  and  remained, 
and  the  Germans,  taking  it  for  stuck  and  helpless,  swarmed 
out  to  meet  it  with  rifles  and  hand-grenades.  A  hand-grenade 
bursting  against  a  tank  makes  a  pretty  firework,  and  upon  all 
accounts  it  is  a  pity  that  those  inside  the  apparatus  can  not 
see  it.     Probably  they  never  know  when  it  happens. 

"Upon  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  they  merely  hung  where 
they  were  and  fought  his  Majesty's  ship  Landcrab— or  whatever 
her  name  was — for  two  lively  hours,  during  which  the  lank 
showed  to  the  Germans  only  its  toad-complexioned  carapace 
of  inviolate  steel  and  the  spil  ofitsguns.  And  then  when  they 
due — up  came  our  infantry,  and  the  fight  was  over." 

Sere  is  another  vivid  picture  from  the  Paris  Matin,  where  the 
correspondent,  Likening  the  inhabitants  of  the  tank  to  so  manj 
Jonahs  within  a  whale,  tells  us  that  the  nautical  association  is 
enhanced  bythefacl  thai  theerew  of  ten  suffer  from  sea-sickness. 

lie  writ . 

The  tanks  behaved  well,  as  is  their  habit.      One  remained 
for  a  time,  stuck  fast  by  I  know  no1  what.     The  Bodies  hurled 


themselves  at  it,  and,  yelling  like  maddened  red  Indians,  danced 
a  scalp-dance  round  1  he  monster.  Sublimely  indifferent,  the 
tank  closed  its  port-holes,  lowered  the  curtains,  and  shut  the 
doors,  and  then  waited  philosophically  for  the  end  of  the  shower, 
not  without  letting  loose  from  time  to  time  some  saucy  broad- 
sides from  machine  guns  to  kill  time  and  incidentally  a  few 
Boches.  Grenades  glanced  off  its  carapace  like  bubbles  on  the 
hack  of  a  whale,  and  if  the  Boches  had  been  able  to  lend  an  ear 
they  would  have  heard  the  whale  and  all  its  Jonahs  roaring 
with  Homeric  laughter.  Soon  after  a  detachment  dashed  up  to 
help  the  tank,  which  then  blithely  once  more  pointed  its  nose 
toward  the  enemy." 

An  example  of  the  callousness  engendered  by  war  is  fount! 
in  the  Paris  Journal,  where  the  correspondent  seems  to  exult 
over  the  fearful  slaughter  of  human  beings  that  these  land- 
ships  cause.     Describing  the  tank  entering  action,  he  says: 

"Plunging  forward  like  a  huge  elephant,  he  daringly  dashed 
ahead  of  the  waves  of  assault  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  entrj 
to  the  ruined  village.  At  first  the  Germans  took  to  their  heels. 
Then  back  they  came,  one  by  one.  Machine  guns,  grenades, 
rifles,  mortars  tried  to  bore  holes  through  his  double  carapace, 
but  all  in  vain.  Sitting  well  down  on  his  haunches,  the  majestic 
tank  lorded  it  like;  Father  Neptune.  He  courteously  allowed 
himself  to  be  approached. 

"Some  sappers  tried  to  place  bombs  under  him  to  blow  him 
up.  The  crew  inside  lay  low.  The  Germans  grew  bolder. 
Soldiers  armed  with  lifting  jacks  and  mallets  tried  to  upset 
him.  But  what  could  even  two  battalions  do  against  this 
amiable  armored  mastodon'.'  A  colonel,  mad  with  rage,  fired 
eight,  shots  with  his  revolver  at  closo  range.  If  he  could  have 
laughed  the  tank  would  have  burst  with  glee.  But  his  joking 
is  of  a  more  military  sort.  Believing  the  crew  were  annihilated 
and  the  monster  disabled,  at  the  end  of  a  long  quarter  of  an 
hour's  silence,  the  Germans  closely  surrounded  him.  They 
were  in  large  numbers. 

"All  of  a  sudden  the  port-holes  opened,  machine  guns  spat 
lire  from  both  sides,  and  the  terrible  beast-  crush!,  flattened, 
riddled,  slew — a  real  giant  in  action  grinding  the  dead  under 
his  feet." 


ELEPH VNT   BUTTE   DAM 
Which  impounds  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grapde  In  New  Mexico    ii  lias  a  larger  storage  capacitj   than  the  Assuan  Dam  on  the  Nfle 


THE   PROGRESS  OE   IRRIGATION 

IRRIGATION  WAS  BEGUN  as  an  expedient  to  make  pos-         "As  a  consequence  of  this  greal  engineering  accomplishment, 
sible  the  growing  of  crops  in  rainless  districts— in  countries  the  former  desert   valley  of  the  Salt   River  bas  become  a  local 
,            -,u      i.  •*  j.u              u  u                       *    11       a             4  agricultural  center,  producing  all  manner  of  fruit  and  garden- 
where  without  it  there  could  be  no  crops  at  all.     Are  we  to  ,s    .  ,,         .,  ■     i         ,  i  i  •   ■■ 

truck,  as  well  as  the  great   agricultural  staples,  and  especialr 

end  by  employing  it  universally— to  supplement  rain  in  the  re-  long.n))(r   Egyptian   cotton,   for  the  latter  is  being  cultivated 

gions  where  we  are  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  clouds  as  our  source  under  climatic  and   soil  conditions  similar  to  those   prevailing 

of  water?     Apparently  this  follows  from  the  findings  of  a  com-  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.     The  stored  waters  in  these  dams  an 

mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United   states.  used  to  develop  electric  power  which  is  sold  to  Ihe  aurrmmding 

,.  ,    ,  ,    ,  ..,,,,         ■      ,  ,  ,  country  for  commercial  and  industrial  purpo-.  s. 

which  has  just  reported  that  practically  all  agricultural  products  »In  1915  tll(.  l0)a,  xal(1(.  of  lMl.  agricultural  products  on  the 
can  be  grown  more  successfully  on  irrigated  lands  than  other-  iaM(i  irrigated  by  this  project  w  hi. (MX).  Recently  then- 
wise.  More  than  that,  the  average  production  of  almost  every  was  completed  an  even  larger  dam  at  Elephant  Butte,  near 
agricultural  product    on   irrigated  lands  exceeds  that  of  non-  Engle,  New   Mexico.     It  impounds  the  flood  waters  of  (he  Rio 

,,,,,„.-,.  ,       .  ,.       .     ,,  Grande  and  has  greater  storage  capacity  than  the  great  Assuan 

irrigated  lands  by   10  to  .>()  per  cent.      According  to  the  com-  _  x -i         mi  i  .i      i 

_T  Dam  on  the  Nile.       I  he  actual  application  ot  water  to  the  land 

mittee,  of  which   Archer  W.  Douglas,  of  St.   Louis.  ,s  chairman,  is    usuany    done    Dy    meanfl    „,■    niail,    (.ana|.    nr    ditches.    ^  hi«-h 

irrigation  is   the   most    intensive   and    highest   form   of   modern  convey    the    principal    source    of   supply    to    the    growing   crops 

scientific    agriculture.      Crops    are    practically    assured,    and    it  through    smaller   lateral    ditches.      In    some    eases,    the    land    is 

is  even  asserted   there  are   fewer   insect    enemies  because   the  completely  flooded;   in  others,  the  water  is  distributed  by  means 

,.  «.  ,      ,  ,•       <-  ,        ,•  <>'  Furrows. 

surrounding    desert    otters    no    harbor   ot    refuge    nor   breeding- 
place  for  such  pests.     To  quote  a  press  bulletin  sent   out   by  Tht,  S()im.t.  ()f  water-supply  is.  of  course,  a   problem  in  any 

the  Chamber  under  date  of  November  28,  an  idea  of  the  growth  ari(1  nrio„.  but  it  often  happens  that  plenty  of  water  is  at  hand 

of  the  area  under  irrigation  is  revealed  by  the  committee  in  the  if  jt  ,,an  hv  In.ult,  available;    A  tantalising  instance  is  seen  in 

following  figures:  the  case  of  a  river  whose  channel  is  so  deep  as  to  require  pumping. 

Number  ofFarms  Irrigated  in  the  Acreagi  lr,M,audin  OuArid  Where  rivers  are  absent,  springs  and  wells  may  give  the  precious 

L889 54,136  1889  3,631,881  acres  liquid.      We  read: 

1899 107,489  1  898 7,518.527     " 

1909 158,713  1909 13,738,486  "The    principal    source   of   irrigation    water   is   from    streams. 

according    to    the    committee.      In    fact,    it    is    said,    they    con- 

The  total  value  of  crops  raised  on  irrigated  land  was  $181,-  stitute  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply.     So  great  is  the 

617,49(5  in  100'.).      At  present    the  area   under  irrigation  is  esti-  variation   in    the   flow   of   many    streams   that    in    some   seasons 

mated  at  fifteen  million  acres,  with  possibility  of  increase  to  ,ho-v  ■»  nu>nl-v  ^connected  •?*  infrequent  pools,  or  else  beds 

.....         ....  ,      ,     ,,     •  ot    drifting    sand.      Moreover,    it    i>    not    enough    that    then     bf 

titty  nullum.     Says  the  bulletin:  wa(t>r     hu,    u    muM    Hkt.wisi.    ,„.    avadahle.     The  volume    the 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion   thai    the  most    far-reach-  Columbia   River  rolls  to  the  sea  is  in  such  deep  channels,  with 

ing,  scientific,  and  comprehensive  method  of  irrigation   is  that  much  surrounding  high  land,  thai   its  waters  can  be  used  only 

undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  authority  of  by  pumping. 

the   Reclamation    Act    of    1902.      The   Salt    River    project    near  *' Another  source  of  supply  is  what  is  known  as  ground-water. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  these  enterprises.  comprising    springs    and     wells.      Springs     are     generally     dis- 

The  lands  under  irrigation  have  an  annual  rainfall  of  from  three  tributed  over  the  arid  lands,  but  their  available  supply  is  small, 

to  ton  inches,  but   the  sources  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  Riven  are  Wells  are  divided  into  flowing  wells  and  those  that   have  to  be 

in  the  surrounding  high  altitudes  where  the  precipitation  ranges  pumped.     In  one  or  the  other  of  these  shapes  they  are  largely 

from  ten  to  twenty  inches.  used  in  Southern  California,  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico, 
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in  southern  Texas,  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  Llano  Estacado 
or  staked  plains.  In  some  sections  they  are  largely  driven  by 
windmills.  Irrigation  by  wells  has  of  late  assumed  much 
importance  in  Kansas,  because  of  an  abundant  supply,  at 
easily  reached  depths,  of  ground-water  or  underflow  throughout 
the  Arkansas  Valley.  The  outlook  is  for  considerable  increase 
of  irrigation  in  time  from  this  source.  In  1909  the  water-supply 
from  the  wells  irrigated  450,000  of  the  total  of  over  13,000,00*0 
acres." 

Given  sufficient  water  in  the  production  of  the  usual  staple 
products,  there  is  practically  no  gambling  with  fate  in  the  shape 
of  weather,  the  National  Chamber  Committee  declares.  The 
farmer  is  no  longer  up  against  the  forces  of  nature,  for  the 
fate  of  his  venture  lies  almost  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  His 
real  problem  is  to  find  an  adequate  market  for  his  products, 
and  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  costly  and  long  transporta- 
tion. He  has  done  this  with  success  by  applying  the  principle 
of  cooperation  and  by  judicious  and  unceasing  advertising, 
establishing  in  the  very  beginning  a  reputation  for  the  quality 
of  his  products. 

"It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Associations  of  the  Far  West  ship  their  products  not  only  all 
over  this  country,  but  in  many  instances  all  over  the  world. 
Both  State  laws  and  cooperative  requirements  prescribe  and 
regulate  every  intelligent  detail  of  proper  cultivation,  of  grading, 
of  packing,  and  of  marketing.  This  is  why  the  apples  of  the 
irrigated  lands  of  the  West  and  Northwest  sell  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  when  in  some  sections  the  home-grown  fruit  of  equal 
quality  rots  on  the  trees,  because  of  lack  of  intelligent  coopera- 
tion among  the  growers  in  all  the  details  of  production  and 
distribution. 

"Throughout  all  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  have  been 
men  of  force  and  originality  both  in  thought  and  endeavor. 
Their  civilizations  have  ever  been  marked  alike  by  material  and 
mental  accomplishments.  It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  this 
was  as  true  of  the  Arabs  who  overran  Spain  as  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  blazed  the  way  of  civilization,  for  their  freedom  of  thought 
and  initiative  in  action  were  bred  in  them  by  the  vastness  and 
solitude  of  their  environment. 

"So  in  our  times  we  are  building  in  our  arid  regions  an 
empire  of  irrigation  that  embodies  the  spirit  of  progressive 
democracy.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  irrigated  regions 
have  set  the  pace  in  all  manner  of  intelligent  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Nor  is  it  by  blind  chance  that  in  the 
main  the  States  of  irrigation  are  among  the  lowest  in  illiteracy 
and  the  source  and  mainstay  to-day  of  most  of  the  reforms  in 
our  social,  economic,  and  political  life.  For  irrigation  is  that 
wonderful  thing,  the  creation  of  life  from  death,  and  making  glad 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth." 


SAVING   THE   CHILDREN'S   SIGHT 

THE  VALUABLE  SUGGESTION  of  an  epoch-making 
work  for  dentists — the  prevention  of  decay  in  the 
teeth  of  school-children — was  made  in  an  article  quoted 
recently  in  these  columns.  An  equally  important  job  in  pre- 
ventive medicine — the  saving  of  the  children's  eyesight — 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Gordon  L.  Berry,  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association  and  published  in  The 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York).  We  are  told,  Mr. 
Berry  writes,  that  three-quarters  of  our  20,000,000  school-chil- 
dren are  below  par  physically,  that  one-quarter — five  million — 
have  defects  of  vision,  and  we  know  that  these  conditions  are 
responsible  for  both  inefficiency  and  waywardness  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  who  are,  moreover,  a  continual  drag  upon  the 
class  and  the  teacher.  These  early  defects  in  vision  may 
also  be  the  warning  of  serious  impairment  of  vision  in  later 
years,  possibly  ending  in  total  blindness.  And  yet  we  know  that 
most  of  these  conditions  can  be  corrected  if  dealt  with  in  time. 
He  goes  on: 

"Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  possibility  of  blindness 
ensuing,  let  us  consider  what  it  means  to  be  on  the  border-line, 
so  to  speak,  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  vision,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  earn  the  wages  of  the  normal  man  in  complete  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties.  Take  near-sightedness,  for  instance: 
unless  recognized  and  dealt  with  in  time,  it  may  progress  to  the 
period  where  the  young  man  or  young  woman  is  just  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  ready  to  step  out  with  the  ranks  of  our  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  armies;  yet,  because  some  school 
superintendent  has  thought  that  a  vision  test  made  by  the 
teachers  required  more  of  their  time  than  could  be  spared  from  the 
arithmetic  hour  or  the  language  class,  or  because  some  city 
council  could  not,  in  its  own  blindness,  see  the  economic  sig- 
nificance to  the  individual  and  the  community  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  provide  adequate  medical  inspection,  clinics, 
etc.,  or  perhaps  because  the  parents  themselves,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  received  where  medical  school  inspection  is  in  force, 
are  callous  to  the  need — because  of  these  chief  hindrances, 
John  and  Mary  are  unable  to  complete  their  work,  debarred 
because  of  some  defect  of  vision,  which  might  be  so  easily  cor- 
rected, or  because  of  the  result  of  some  eye-disease  which  might 
have  been  prevented  or  cured.  As  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has  said  of  the  children 
infected  with  trachoma:  'They  are  sent  out  (of  school)  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  most  receptive,  when  the  soil  is  in  process 
of  cultivation  for  the  future  harvest  of  intellectual  usefulness. 
To  early  manhood  the  door  of  professional  usefulness  is  closed. 


THE  PLOWMEN  OF  THE  BORDER. 

Just  across  the  border  river  from  El  Paso,  the  Mexican  peon  shown  at  the  left  is  plowing  with  the  primitive  Implement  of  his  forefathers, 
while  He   farmer  <>f  New  Mexico  or  Texas  uses  a  tractor-drawn  plow  on  land  irrigated  by  the  once  waste  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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AS  THE  ASTIGMATIC   oil   NEAR-SIGHTED   PUPIL  SEES  THE   HI.ACKBOARD.  AS  THE  CHILD  WITH    NORMAL  OB  PROPERLY   CORRECTED   VISION   SEES    IT 

WHY    SOME   CHILDREN    DO    POOR   WORK. 


When  defective  vision  results,  as  it  too  often  docs,  they  arc 
prevented  from  laying  up  in  the  storehouse  of  (he  mind  those 
mental  pictures  derived  from  the  study  of  art,  literature,  and 
science,  among  which  (lie  imagination  could  run  riot  to  the 
solace  of  the  declining  years.'" 

It  seems  imperative  to  Mr.  Berry  thai  from  early  years 
children  should  have  an  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  disease 
and  of  the  way  to  avoid  contagion.  This  information  must 
be  given  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  geography  or  arith- 
metic lesson  and  be  made  both  instructive  and  interesting. 
He  refers  with  approval  to  the  course  in  hygiene  prepared  for 
use  in  the  public-school  system  of  New  York  City  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Director  of  Physical 
Training.     To  quote  again: 

"With  reference  to  conservation  of  vision,  Dr.  Crampton 
includes  from  the  early  grades  instructions  for  the  teacher 
relative  to  seating,  light,  and  discovery  of  symptoms  of  defects 
of  vision  through  a  daily  morning  inspection.  Explanation  is 
given  of  local  symptoms  to  be  noted,  which  can  be  diagnosed  by 
the  teacher  as  indicative  of  need  for  further  examination  by  the 
school  nurse  or  inspector;  for  instance,  scowling,  squinting, 
headaches,  reading-matter  held  at  an  improper  distance  from  the 
eye,  inflammation,  pus  formation,  inability  to  see  the  black- 
board clearly,  etc,  etc 

"The  children  are  to  be  instructed  from  ("lass  1R  upward 

in  the  care  of  the  eyes:    cleanliness  and  infection,  bathing  corners 

everj  morning,  dangers  of  dirty  towels,  use  of  separate  handker- 
chiefs, etc.  As  we  go  on  to  the  higher  grades  we  find  more  com- 
plete instruction  advised  than  in  the  classes  of  the  little  folks. 
The  necessity  for  consulting  a  physician,  instead  of  buying  ad- 
vertised 'cures';  explanation  of  causes  of  disease,  instruction 
in  how  to  study,  and  the  reasons  for  securing  proper  lighting 

conditions,  all  of   these  round  out   tin-  course  and  are  of  material 

benefit  to  the  child. 
"In  Grade  7A,  for  instance,  comes  the  explanation   of  the 

function  of  eyelids,  lashes,  and  tears,  the  reasons  for  wearing 
eye-glasses,  etc.  It  is  imprest  upon  the  child  how  great  is  the 
necessity  for  keeping  tin1  eyes  in  good  condition  for  economic 
reasons. 

'The  only  suggestion  which  1  wish  to  make  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  is  the  desirability  of  beginning  early  to  explain 
to  the  child  the  functions  of  the  eye.  the  dangers  from  lack  of 
ctre,  and  the  methods  of  prevention.  Kven  in  tin-  lowest  grades 
this  can  he  taught,  through  the  story  method,  or  through 
pictures,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  much  a  tiny  little  chap  of 
tive  or  six  will  absorb  and  make  his  own  permanently.  Many 
of  the  lessons  taught  in  earliest  years  are  the  ones  that  make  the 
deepest  impression  upon  the  mind,  to  bear  fruit  in  years  following. 


The  method  of  presentation  is  undoubtedly  exceedingly  im- 
portant. It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Health  Board  in  the  South — 
the  Stale  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana-— printing  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  year  a  special  bulletin  for  the  education 
of  the  child.  Special  pictures,  cartoons,  and  little  rimes  make 
the  four  pages  as  interesting  reading  to  the  child  as  would  be 
the  perusal  of  'Little  Women'  or  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.' 
This  bulletin  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  child  or  family  in  the 
State.      A  Children's  Health  Code  is  frequently  furnished  to  be 

posted  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  text-books 

"Competitive  exercises,  essays  prepared  by  the  children,  are 
again  a  splendid  means  of  education.  In  the  safety  organiza- 
tions of  our  great  industries  of  to-day  the  best  results  have  been 
accomplished  where  the  direct  assistance  of  the  workmen 
themselves  has  been  soughl  in  investigating  condition-  and 
making  suggestions  for  betterment.  It  is  human  nature  to  take 
the  keenest   interest  in  the  program   in   which  we  have  an  active 

part.  Our  school-children  should  have  such  opportunities 
provided. 

"Lantern-slide  lectures  by  local  oculists  and  physici 
social  workers,  and  visitors  from  other  cities  should  be  given 
whenever  possible.  Such  cooperation  can  frequently  be  pn>\  ided 
by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  or 
the  State  representative  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Vision  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"Finally,  the  education  of  the  child  in  health  matters  may  be 
materially  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  traveling  school 
exhibits,  scut  out  bj  the  State  or  local  boards  of  health.     1  hav< 

at    the  present    time,  in  course  of  preparation,  a   -.ries  of  school 
exhibits    on    trachoma    and    common    eye-diseases,    improper 
illuminating  condition-,  industrial  accidents,  and  the  prevention 
of  infantile  blindness,  five  panels  to  t  he  set  for  each,  which,  after 
September  1.  will  be  available  for  permanent  use  in  any  eit> 
the  cost  of  postage  alone.     During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
numerous    sets    of   exhibits    prepared    by    the    Commit  tee    have 
been  in  such  constant   use  that  we  have  decided  to  print  several 
thousand     half-tone    reproductions    which    will    eliminaf 
expense  of  photography,  expressage, « te.,  and  which  we  ma 
out  upon  request  for  permanent  display  in  any  school,  factory, 
or  community  health  center 

"More  than  two  thousand  communities  have  this  spring  I 
observing  Baby   Week  or   Health  Week.  .  .  .  Popular  health 
talks,  slides,  and  exhibits  may  be  secured  free   or  at  small    i 
from   any  of  the  national  and   State  health  organizations.      In 
the  endeavor  to  reach  the  rural  population  the  pasi   two  years 
have  witnessed  the  inclusion  of  health  exhibit  part  of  the 

program     of     many     county     fair      organizations.   .   .   .   County 
health   officials  can   also  arrange  educational   meetings  in   the 
country    schools,   and   clinics   can   be   provided   even   in   rem 
districts. 

"In  the  carrying  forward  of  any  or  all  of  these  suggestions, 
let    me   offer   you    the    heartiest    cooperation   of   the   National 
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Committee  for  the  Prevention  of'  Blindness  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  take  generous  advantage  of  that  which  we  have  to 
offer.  A  card  addrest  to  us  at  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  be  the  only  introduction  needed." 


GROWING   SKIN   WHOLESALE 

THAT  NEW  SKIN  MAY  BE  GROWN  over  very  large 
surfaces  from  which  it  has  been  burned  away  is  demon- 
strated by  a  cure  for  burns  used  successfully  in  French 
army  hospitals  by  Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort.  A  similar  cure  is 
said  to  be  in  use  in  Germany.  The  treatment  is  the  essence  of 
simplicity,  being  merely  an  extension  of  that  used  by  a  boy  when 
he  sticks  court-plaster  over  a  burned  finger.  The  air,  with  its 
troublesome  germs,  is  thoroughly  excluded  until  Nature  has 
.  had  time  to  grow  a  new  coating,  which  she  does  thoroughly  and 
quickly  when  she  is  not  interfered  with.  Notwithstanding  its 
extreme  simplicity,  the  method  has  cost  its  inventor  twenty- 
two  years  of  experimentation.  The  temporary  coating  used  is  a 
special  mixture  of  paraffin  and  resin;  and  there  are  yet  few 
who  can  prepare  it  effectively.  Mr.  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot  thus 
describes  the  treatment  in  The  World's  Work  (New  York, 
December) : 

"The  cure  is  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  I  had  best 
describe  it  as  I  first  saw  it  applied. 

"A  young  soldier  with  his  hands  and  forearms  bundled  was 
led  in  by  an  orderly  and  seated  on  a  stool.  A  nurse  removed 
the  bandages  and  the  burned  skin.  She  washed  off  the  pus 
with  a  small  rubber  hose,  and  dried  the  flesh  with  an  electric 
hot-air  drier.  Then  she  brought  an  atomizer  filled  with  a  hot 
liquid.  This  she  sprayed  carefully  over  the  hand  and  forearm, 
so  that  they  were  soon  entirely  covered  with  a  soft,  white,  wax- 
like covering. 

"While  it  was  still  hot,  she  laid  strips  of  thin  cotton  batting 
over  it  and  painted  this  with  the  same  liquid  until  the  whole 
wound  was  sealed  in  under  the  drying  liquid.  Then  she  wrapt 
it  up  in  thicker  cotton  batting,  and  went  to  work  on  the  other 
hand. 

"Whatever  the  victim  may  have  felt  about  it,  this  was  a  very 
simple  case.  I  saw  the  hands  a  week  later  and  t  hey  were  covered 
with  new,  supple  skin.  It  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter  when 
the  burns  are  deeper,  but  as  the  process  is  always  the  same 
and  does  not  vary  on  account  of  the  degree  of  the  burn,  before 
going  on  to  describe  other  cures,  I  had  perhaps  better  describe 
the  process. 

"Tlic  liquid  which  does  the  work  is  nothing  more  than  a 
combination  of  paraffin  and  resin.  It  makes  an  air-tight  cover- 
ing over  the. burn  and,  at  the  same  time,  soothes  the  wound  and 
allays  the  pain.  ..." 

"Laid  on  with  a  brush,  it  would  be  painful,  but  as  it  drops  in 
tiny  globules,  the  patient  does  not  even  feel  the  fall  of  the 
spray  on  the  flesh,  and  it  is  quickly  covered  with  a  waxy  surface 
that  becomes  air-tight  as  soon  as  the  strips  of  cotton  batting 
are  laid  over  it  and  painted  evenly  with  more  of  the  same  liquid. 

"The  temperature  of  this  liquid,  when  applied,  is  70°  centi- 
grade, or  175°  Fahrenheit.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
heat  first  by  the  fact  that  a  drop  of  it  fell  on  the  sound  skin  of 
one  of  the  patients  so  that  he  cried,  'It  is  burning  me!'  As  he 
had  just  had  several  cans  of  it  sprayed  and  painted  on  his  back, 
this  seemed  curious  to  an  amateur  in  medicine  until  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  he  did  not  feel  the  heat  on  the  flesh  as  he 
would  on  the  skin. 

( !  reat  care  is  always  ,taken  to  see  that  none  of  it  touches 
the  sound  skin,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  only  oc- 
casion-on  which  I  saw  any  one  even  squirm. 
'  "The  whole  thing  seems  so  simple  it  strikes  one  at  once  as 
p  markable  that  it  is  not  the  common  process  for  healing  burns 
'very where.  And  when  you  see  the  size  of  some  of  the  burns 
it  cure-,  ;i  whole  back,  for' instance,'  the  wonder  at  it  grows.     I 

id  something  to  this  effeel   to  the  medical  chief.  Dr.  Barthe 
de  Sandfort,  and   he  replied   that  it  would  probably  be  more 
I' I       used    if   it    were    not    for  the 'difficulty   of   preparing   the 
paraffin  and  resill  just   right. 

"1  have  been  working  ai   ii   for  twenty-two  years,!  he  said, 

id    f   have  a  good  deal  still  to  learn  about    the  varieties  and 

qualities  of  the  paraffin  and  resin.     I 'have  been  able  to  train 

'•in    oilier  man   to  do  it   a-    I   do.  but    it   is  a  Long,  slow  process  of 
education.     I  can  not  train  many  workmen  to  do  it,  and  at  the 


present  time  I  am  producing  hardly  more  than  enough  to  supply 
this  hospital  and  the  children's  hospital  in  Paris.' 

"On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort 
has  named  his  product  'ambrine,'  and,  naturally,  his  success 
with  it  has  brought  imitators.  The  most  successful  of  these, 
I  learn,  are  Germans,  who  are  using  a  somewhat  similar  prepara- 
tion for  their  badly  burned  soldiers. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort's  personal 
ability  in  manufacture,  what  interested  me  most  about  his 
process  is  that  the  cure  lies  in  the  method  rather  than  in  the 
particular  product.  Doubtless  his  preparation  is  the  most 
successful,  and,  on  that  account,  deserves  special  recognition, 
but  the  greatest  benefit  he  has  done  the  world  is  to  do  it  at  all.  He 
told  me  he  would  like  to  produce  his  '  ambrine '  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  if  he  does  so  and  makes  a  fortune  from  the  sale  of  it, 
I  for  one  would  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  justified  fortunes  ever 
amassed.  I  saw  him  spare  terribly  burned  men  enough  pain 
during  a  few  mornings'  work  to  justify  him  in  becoming  at  least 
a  millionaire 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  distressing  details  that 
frequently  attend  the  arrival  of  a  new  patient,  but  pieces  of 
shell,  burnt  powder,  and  dirt  must  usually  be  picked  from  the 
burns,  especially  if  on  the  face.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
the  burns  free  from  contamination  without  causing  the  patient 
great  immediate  pain,  so  the  nurses  do  the  best  they  can  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

"In  any  event,  the  dressing  remains  only  twenty-four  hours, 
and  comes  off  freely  the   moment  the  bandages  are  removed. 
Under  the  mask   the  flesh  working  its  own  cure  has  usually 
produced  a  layer  of  secretion,  and  as  this  is  washed  away  the  dirt 
comes  with  it 

"Suppose,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patient's  entire  face  and  head  have  been  badly  burned.  I  saw 
one  such  man  who  was  burned  to  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 
There  was  hardly  any  flesh  over  the  tendons.  But  the  treatment 
was  the  same  as  for  first-degree  cases.  Each  day,  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  secretion  was  washed  off,  his  entire  head  was  dried  with 
the  electric  drier,  it  was  sprayed  over  with  the  little  waxlike 
globules,  the  cotton  batting  was  laid  on,  and  painted  with  the 
preparation,  and  everything  but  the  mouth  was  sealed  up. 
For  twenty-four  hours  the  man  lay  tranquil,  without  pain,  and 
the  process  was  renewed.  Each  day  I  could  see  where  the  very 
flesh  was  being  renewed,  and  where  the  burns  were  the  shallowest 
skin  began  to  appear.  The  deeper  the  burn  the  slower  was 
the  healing,  but  in  the  end  the  man  had  a  new  normal  skin 
over  his  face,  head,  and  neck.  Within  a  month  from  the  time 
he  entered  the  hospital,  the  skin  was  entirely  remade  and, 
after  a  day  or  so,  with  oxid  of  zinc  spread  over  the  new  cuticle, 
he  walked  forth  whole 

"The  process  also  has  grown  skin  where  there  never  was 
skin  before.  One  soldier  had  his  biceps  shot  away  and,  instead 
of  having  a  scar,  he  has  an  arm  covered  with  an  even  layer  of 
skin,  minus  his  biceps." 

The  writer  quotes  Dr.  W.  O.  Sherman,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  as  saying: 

"The  supple,  new  skin  grown  without  grafting  is  a  remarkable 
enough  thing  in  itself,  but  more  striking  yet  from  a  surgical 
point  of  view  is  the  rapidity  with  which  skin  is  grown  by  this 
method  over  amputations.  I  saw  where  skin  had  been  grown, 
without  seam  or  scar,  over  two  half-amputated  feet.  It  had 
taken  six  weeks  only.  Ordinarily  that  case  would  have  required 
at  least  five  months  in  the  hospital." 


A  SEVENTY -MILE  SEARCH  -  LIGHT  —  A  high-intensity 
search-light,  capable  of  throwing  its  beam  seventy  miles,  has 
been  invented  by  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  of  New  York  City,  who  is 
already  well  known  through  his  gyro-compass  and  aeroplane- 
stabilizer.    Says  The  American  Exporter  (New  York,  December): 

"In  conjunction  with  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  , 
Department,  Mr.  Sperry  is  now  endeavoring  to  flash  signals 
from  New  York  to  the  navy-yard  in  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  ninety-one  miles.  So  powerful  are  the  rays  of  1  he  new  search- 
light that  the  intensify  of  its  brilliance  almost  equals  (hat.  of 
the  sun.  Its  unusual  brilliancy  results  from  a  new  form  of  arc, 
running  at  higher  current  density,  special  carbons,  and  the 
burning  of  a,  superheated  vapor  in  the  cavity  of  the  positive 
electrode.  In  size  this  search-light  is  very  little  larger  than  the 
present  high-powered  types  used  by  the  United  States  Navy." 


~~Jr 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


A 


A   LANDMARK  IN   ART   APPRECIATION 


WHERE  DOES  THE  VOLPI  SALE  of  Renaissance  art, 
held  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  New  York,  place  us 
as  real  art-lovers?  It  is  described  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kirby,  of  the  American  Art  Association,  as  "the  greatest 
sale  from  a  standard  of  general  excellence  that  lias  taken  place 
in  this  country."  The  amount  re- 
ceived, ranking  below  five  or  six 
other  sales,  such  as  the  Yerkes, 
Borden,  Marquand,  and  Mary  J. 
Morgan,  was  $944,192  for  the  fur- 
niture, tapestries,  pictures,  and  other 
treasures  from  the  Davanzati  Palace 
and  the  Villa  Pia  in  Florence.  The 
names  of  our  greatest  collectors,  like 
Joseph  E.  Widener,  Henry  C.  Frick, 
George  Blumenthal,  Stanley  Morti- 
mer, Louis  C.  Tiffany,  James  W. 
LTlsworth,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  and  Philip 
Lehmen,  are  mentioned  with  the  art 
museums  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Minneapolis,  and  Philadelphia  as 
among  those  acquiring  objects.  To 
Mr.  Harvey  M.  Watts,  writing  in 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  Davan- 
zati sale  ' '  proved  in  many  ways  that 
it  is  true  that  the  day  of  those  who 
knowjhas  arrived  in  America  in  the 
matter  of  the  art  of  all  periods." 
Mr.  Watts  found  it  "impressive  "  to 
"note  the  talk  of  thoso  present  of 
'patina,'  of  'glazes,'  of  'lusters.'  " 
He  even  discovers  his  connoisseurs 
in  more  than  one  place: 

"While,  if  one  jumped  from  the 
things  that  told  of  Dante,  of  Savo- 
narola, of  Botticelli,  and  llaffael, 
representing  every  intimate  detail 
of  their  life,  decoration,  and  furni- 
ture, the  tables  they  used  and  the 
chairs  they  sat  in.  even  the  linen 
and  kitchen  utensils,  as  well  as  the 
pictures  they  painted,  further  up 
the  avenue  to  Kennedy's  especially, 
informed  groups  were  discussing  the 
Whistler  prints  and  comparing  notes 
as  to  whether  t  he  exact  'impression' 
they  owned  represented  the  'state' 
or  the  ink  effeol  that  was  shown  in 

the  examples  on  1  lie  wall,  Worth,  let 

us  say,  $9.">0.     For   here  one  soon 
found    out    that    a   good    print     by 

Cameron  or  Meryon  or  Whistler  easily  proves  to  be  as  profit- 
able an  investment  as  munitions  stock,  sinee  the  prints  that  -old 
for  relatively  a  few  dollars  ten  years  ago  are  now  selling  up  in 
the  hundreds,  jumping  from  $40  to  1640,  and  everywhere  it  is 

the  same  stor\  of  a  crush  to  buy  on  the  part  of  those  who  know 
what  to  buy,  whether  it  be  a  small  print  or  a  sumptuous  tapesm 
costing  $600,000. 

"If  at   one  extreme  one  finds  this  Ireniendous  demand  for  the 

oostliesl  art  of  the  past,  and  as  George  belaud  Hunter, the 
tapestry  expert,  points  out,  the  demand  for  tapestries  has  realh 
just  begun,  on  the  other  hand,  the  groat   leaders  in  American 

art  see  in  tin1  lnness  sale  the  most  hopeful  outlook  for  tin-  output 
of  the  American  painter:  while  Frank  Purdy,  who  lias  done 
more  for  American  sculpture  in  tin   last  few  years  than  any  other 


influence  in  American  life,  shows  in  lib  Bplendid  currenl  sculptural 
exhibition  at  Gorham's  Fifth  Avenue,  that  even  the  -mail  work 
of  native  art  is  in  demand  and  can  be  sold,  providing  it  is  good 
art.  Moreover,  as  if  the  thing  had  been  invented  to  prov< 
Mr.  Kirby's  argument  that  only  those  things  that  are  real  and 
not  sham  and  that   have  genuine  intrinsic  merit   command  tht 

prices,  the  Richard  Croker  sale, 
which  represented  the  vulvar  house- 
decorations  and  ornaments  of  the 
famous  statesman  of  Tammany,  a.' 
developed  years  ago  when  he  first 
'made  his  pile,'  sold  for  a  mere  noth- 
ing, vases  going  for  SI  and  elaborate 
bits  of  furniture  for  $2.50. 

"As  things  go,  however,  it  happily 
turns  out  that  because  all  this  money 
is  being  Bpenl  lavishly  for  the  rari- 
ties and  Uv  the  older  art  of  Europe, 
it  does  not  mean  t hat  the  collector- 
are  neglecting  American  art  of  to- 
day. And  this  is  the  Lesson  one 
learns  everywhere  in  the  show-rooms 
and  gall<  ries,  and  if  the  Cinquecento 
Francia,  whose  superb  Madonna' 
was  a  feature  of  the  Davanzati  sale 
at  Kirby's,  selling  for  $41,000,  when 
a  Botticelli  only  brought  S7.<)<X] 
because  it  was  not  characteristic 
enough,  and  a  Signorelli  that  repre- 
sented Christ  with  a  large  Btomach 
and  St.  Thomas  with  the  air  of  a 
doctor  looking  for  symptoms  of  ap- 
pendicitis, is  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  so  is  Sargent,  so  is  lnness,  - 
is  Blakelock,  all  Americans;  while, 
if  belatedly,  the  genius  of  a  Mbs 
Mears  in  sculpture  was  recognized. 
the  public  has  been  quick  to  rise  to 
the  striking  sculpture  of  Mario 
Korhel.  who  is  the  new  note,  while, 
of  course,  Manship  and  the  others 
do  as  they  please  and  charge  as  they 
please  with  their  work  and  their 
patrons. 

"'All  this  proves  that  the  days 
of  Lorenzo  arc  indeed  with  us.  and 
since  we  are  a  *b(>00.000,000  credit 
nation  it  is  obvious,  to  quote  Mr. 
Duveen  again,  that,  despite  all 
difficulties,  the  drift  of  an  works 
from   Europe  will  noi  stop. 


e  uit.'sv  .'i'  I » 1 1 v .-.-ii  Bros     Man   Wrk 

THE  RICCIO  " INOENSE-BURNEB." 


Which  broughl  $66,000,  the  highest  price  of  the 
Davanzati  sale  of  Rflnftirnnnm mnnlfirplfinm 
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as   Mr.    Blashfield    points  out,   we 
>hall  all  be  benefited  by  them." 


Since  the  money  is  what  lalks. 
Mr.  Watts  would  stem  to  be  mak- 
ing out  a  good  ca>e  for  American 
taste  in  art.  though  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  another  authority  was  heard  to  say  that  a  Rem- 
brandt hung  on  a  varnished  mantelpiece  did  not  evince  the 
high  quality  of  the  owner's  tasie.  The  editor  of  the Amer 
Art  Xiirs  New  York  seems  to  have  been  more  deprest  than 
exalted  by  the  Yolpi  sale.      He  remarks  of   the  financial  return: 

'"This  result,  unexpected  even  by  the  auctioneers  when  the 
collections  were  first  brought  them  for  sale,  and  presumably  by 
the  owner  himself,  while  the  art  objects  and  pictures  were  of 
more  than  ordinary  rarity  and  value,  and  while  the  sale  was 
advertised  with  accustomed  adroitness  and  liberality  of  s; 
by  the  auctioneers,  was  chiefly  dm1  to  the  present  abundance  of 
money  in  the  community,  and  to  the  high  prices  brought  at  the 
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fly  sessions  of  the  sale,   which    produced   an   excitement  in 
eial,  as  well  as  art  circles. 

"Intelligent  observers,  whose  memories  need  only  reach 
,ck  a  year,  are  recalling  the  fact  that  last  autumn  Professor 
)lpi,  an  elderly  man  of  attainment  and  position  in  his  native 
ad,  and  an  eminent  authority  on  early  European  art — through 
lose  gallery  have  passed  many  of  the  greatest  pictures  in  the 
ost  noted  American  private  colled  ions — was  virtually  a  prisoner, 
len  he  first  visited  these  shores,  on  Ellis 
[and,  there  detained  by  the  immigration 
thorities  on  a  serious  charge  involving 
3  morality,  as  seen  from  the  American 
icial  view-point.  From  this  duress  and 
arge,  he  was  only  released  through  the 
ick  and  decisive  action  of  the  Italian 
nbassador  at  Washington.  At  the  time. 
e  very  dailies  which  have  been  publish- 
*  long  and  laudatory  stories  of  the  Volpi 
le'and  of  Professor  Volpi  himself  were 
blishing  stories  of  his  detention  and  the 
founded  charges  against  him.  Further, 
len,  after  Professor  Volpi  had  left  Ellis 
and,  and  modestly  showed  to  the  art 
irld  the  fine  pictures  he  had  brought 
th  him,  there  was  a  shrugging  of  shoul- 
rs  in  art  circles,  an  indisposition  to  accept 
xie  of  the  paintings  as  valid,  and  Pro- 
sor  Volpi  failed  to  sell  his  pictures  and 
urned  to  Italy  last  spring,  a  discouraged 
d  disappointed  man,  wondering  'what 
inner  of  men'  were  the  Americans. 
''Happily  now  Professor  Volpi  has  been 
idicated — not  personally,  for  he  needed 
vindication  of  his  private  life  and 
aracter,  but  as  to  the  worth  of  his  posses- 
ns.  The  incident  is  not  a  creditable  one 
■  Americans  to  contemplate,  but  perhaps 
was  to  have  been  expected  after  the  ex- 
rienee  of  Admiral  Dewey — hailed  as  a 
ro  after  his  return  from  Manila  in  1898, 
d  his  name  publiclv  hissed  six  months 
er." 


"DEADWOOD   DICK"    FORGOTTEN 

A  LL  the  old  heroes  of   the   Deadwood  Dirk  pattern   have 
/-\      faded  from  the  minds  of  schoolboys.     No  youth  now 
-*-     -*-  goes  forth  to  fight  Indians  or  herd  cattle  on  the  plains. 
Even  Fenimore  Cooper  has  staled;    and  nothing  short  of  air- 
plane   or    motor-car    can    stir    the   imagination    of    the    modern 


Courtesy  "£  "I  he  Ami  i  i<  an 


A  superb  example 
Bot 


SHOULD   PI.AYS   BE   PUBLISHED?— 

lys  are  made  to  be  acted,  but  a  good 
my  are  also  published,  thus  implying 
it  they  find  readers.  To  see  whether 
s  implication  were  a  fact  or  only  a  hope, 
■    Xew    York    Evening    Post    sent    out 

inquiry  to  publishers  asking  if  they 
d  the  experiment  profitable  and  if  t lu- 
mber of  readers  of  such  books  increases 
finally.  There  are  fifty  replies,  and  the 
se  seems  to  stand  in  favor  of  play  pub- 
ition.  It  would  be  more  interesting  if 
i    dubious    answers   were    accompanied 

a  statement  of  the  particular  plays 
it  inspired  the  feeling  about  the  general  question.     We  read: 

'Three  publishers  confesl  to  altruism  in  publishing  plays 
thout  enough  profit  to  make  it  really  worth  while,  tho  in  each 
;e  they  said  that  they  kept  on  in  the  belief  that  some  day  they 
uld  receive  a  distincl  return  on  their  investment.  Of  the 
nainder,  forty-seven  find  the  play  branch  of  their  business 
)fitable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  —  in  most  cases  a  greater. 
rev  publishers  replied  flatly  that  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
ruber  of  people  reading  plays;  they  were  either  just  holding 
>ir  own  or  were  Losing  money  on  the  venture.  On  the  other 
tul,  forty-three  reported  a  decided  increase,  and  in  the  majority 

cases  their  replies  were  couched  in  enthusiastic  terms.  As 
>nly  natural,  the  older  and  more  staid  publishers  were  rather 
►re    cautious    in    their    statements,    and    consideration    of    this 

■X  give-  prominence  to  an  interesting  condition.  Especially 
ring  the  last  ten  years  a  large  number  of  small  publishing 
us  have  come  into  being,  established  in  many  cases  by  voting 
lege-bred  men   who  were  dissatisfied   with  the  conventional 

tlook  of  the  older  houses,  and  SO  -tarted  in  tor  themselves, 
i-   due  in   no   -mall    part    to   this  younger  generation   that  the 

inted  play  has  reached  the  stage  it  has  in  this  country." 


"MADONNA,"    BY    PRANCIA. 

of  the  fifteenth-century  Italian  school,  which  brought  $41,000,  while  a 
tlcelli,  not  so  characteristic  of  its  painti  r,  sold  for  $7,000. 


boy.  The  head  master  of  the  Tome  School,  of  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  Dr.  Thomas  Stockton  Baker,  so  assures  us  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Cooper  Union  and  reported  by  the  Xew  York 
Times.     He  declares: 

"Our  boys,  as  they  sally  forth  on  their  imaginative  adven- 
tures to-day,  like  to  go  in  very  high-powered  molor-cars,  or  a 
mighty  aeroplane  comes  in  handy  in  their  trips  by  land  and 
sea.  The  trusty  blade  of  former  days  is  a  very  inadequate 
weapon  to  meet  the  dangers  their  imaginations  conjure.  The 
boy  must  be  armed  with  the  most  death-dealing  devices  that  the 
editor  of  the  popular  scientific  monthly  can  present  to  his  eager 
reader.  Captain  Kidd  has  been  supplanted  by  the  stealthy 
submarine-captain  who  smells  rather  of  the  engine-room  and 
talks  in  terms  of  horse-power  than  in  the  gory  dialect  of  the 
classical  pirate. 

"There  never  was  a  more  complex  subject  than  the  study 

of  the   American    boy.      He  does   not    lend    himself  very   well   l<> 

analysis.  He  is  usually  chivalrous,  except  to  his  fellows,  when 
he  is  apt  to  bo  utterly  merciless.  His  powers  of  imagination  are 
boundless,  but  his  tlights  of  fancy  nowadays  do  not  take  the 
direction  his  father's  mind  traveled,  or  even   Lha  trend  thai   iho 
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foreign  boy's  follows.  The  little  Frenchman 
still  likes  to  picture  himself  fighting  savages 
in  strange  corners  of  the  earth.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  is  less  of  a  buccaneer,  less  of  a  fron- 
tiersman, than  the  foreign  hoy.  To  him 
Fcnimore  Cooper  is  almost  a  sealed  book, 
while  the  European  lad  still  reads  lovingly 
the  stories  of  the  backwoods." 

This  change  from  the  old  order,  which 
had  its  value  for  the  imagination  if  it  some- 
times dealt  cruelly  with  excitable  natures, 
brings  perils  of  another  kind  which  must 
be  watched  lest  they  gain  strength  from 
the  temper  of  the  present  times: 

"The  war  has  stirred  all  nations  to  their 
profoundest  depths,  and  we  arc  trying  and 
testing  every  bit  of  the  fabric  of  modern 
civilization  to  see  whether  it  is  necessary  in 
our  way  of  living.  We  shall  probably  discard 
many  things  as  a  result  of  this  searching 
national  introspection.  In  the  department 
of  education  there  was  probably  never  a 
higher  degree  of  thoughtfulness  than  at  this 
present  crisis.  The  great  danger  in  this 
country  to  be  avoided  in  our  school-work  is 
the  danger  of  materialism.  In  Europe  the 
intense  suffering  which  has  prevailed  will 
give  a  background  of  seriousness  and  thought - 
fulness  to  all  endeavor  that  we  Americans 
shall  not  possess  except  in  a  faint  reflection. 
Europe  will  have  to  think  in  terms  of  ma- 
terialism. Stupendous  debts  will  have  to  be 
paid,  ruined  fortunes  will  have  to  be  repaired, 
shattered  homes  will  have  to  be  restored.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  in  the  United  States  will  do  some- 
thing to  halt  the  appeal  that  is  being  made  on  every  hand  to 
the  obvious,  the  cheap,  the  popular.  The  agencies  for  mental 
development  are  all  too  few,  and  if  the  schools  fail  in  their 
duty  the  condition  will  be  deplorable." 


HAROLD  CHAPIN, 

An  American  actor  and  dramatist 
■who  fell  fighting  with  the  English  forces 
at  Loos  in  September,  1915. 


A  NEW   STATUS   FOR   ENGLISH   ACTORS 

ENGLISH  ACTORS  in  the  war  have  made  it  "henceforth 
impossible"  for  even  the  'least  respectful  enemies"  of 
the  theater  to  be  supercilious  to  this  institution.  This 
is  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  by  The  Saturday  Review  (Lon- 
don), and  especially,  it  thinks,  will  it  be  so  regarded  by  those 
"  who  have  an  incorrigible  affection  for  the  1  heater."  The  protest 
in  England  against  sending  actors  to  the  front,  which  we  noticed 
some  lime  ago,  has  become  completely  hushed.  Quite  another 
view  is  now  exprest.  "Privates,  corporals,  and  subalterns  in 
the  King's  forces,  enlisted  from  the  London  stage,  are  doing 
more  for  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  the  British  theater  than  a 
generation  of  social  petting  or  distributing  of  judicious  honors." 
This  writer  calls  for  a  record  of  the  military  activities  of  the 
people  of  the  stage  since  August,  1014,  and  cites  a  statement 
from  the  recently  published  letters  of  Mr.  Harold  Chapin.  the 
American  actor  and  playwright  who  was  killed  at  Loos  while 
fighting  in  the  English  ranks.  Mr.  Chapin  had  lived  in  London 
since  his  childhood  and  passed  his  whole  career  on  the  English 
stage;  l>ut  he  continued  to  retain  his  American  citizenship. 
The  point  here  raised  concerns  the  right  and  wrong  publicity 
in  the  matter  of  the  actor's  participation  in  the  war,  and  the 
passage  from  Chapin's  letter,  written  from  France  in  June.  1915, 
hears  a  reference  to  a  London  stage  idol: 

"1    have  been   the  recipient    of   many    complaints  aboul    the 

way   the  press  are  booming 's  joining   of   the    A.    S.    ('. 

Strangers  in  the  battalion  only  knowing  me  by  sight  have 
sought  me  out  to  explain  that  it  is  "things  like  that'  that  give 
the  stage  a  bad  name.  .  .  .  He  makes  it  look  as  if  he  were  the 
only  'pro'  who  ever  joined  the  Army.  It's  too  had.  There  are 
hosts  of  us  out  here." 

Some   of    the    larger    results    of    the    actors'    fighting,   as    The 
Saturday    Y  joints  out,    will  he  a   reconstruction  of   the 


attitude  of   the  world  outside  the  'heater  to 
the  world  inside  it.     The  contrast    'ill  l* 
particularly  marked  in   England  where  the 
actor  still,  in  the  minds  of  const 
least,  holds  an   inferior   social  statu.-,  and  in 

the  eyes  of  the  law  enjoys  the  unrepealed 

statutory    description    of  "ro^iic    ami 
bond."     We  read: 

"The  theater  will  l»e  the  better  in  all  ways 
for  the  proof  il  has  given  thatinquiel  patriot- 
ism and  sacrifice  it  lias  shown  itself  nowise 
inferior  to  the  common  English  standard  of 
true  manliness.     The  Bohemian  tradition  of 

the  'artist.'  or  even  of  the  'artiste,'  as  an 
abnormal  person  to  be  known  anywhere  by 
his  oddities  of  dress  and    manner   went   out 

of  fashion  when  W.  8.  Gilbert's 'Patience,' 
from  being  a  contemporary  satire,  became 
a  historical  document.  For  many  year- 
practitioners  of  the  arts,  as  a  protest  against 
the  Gilbertian  view,  have  taken  great  pains 
to  be  respectable  and  thoroughly  of  the 
world.  But  the  roots  of  the  tradition  he 
deep,  and  the  tradition  itself  dies  hard. 

'"The  attitude  of  the  public  in  England  to 
men  of  art  is  always  a  little  colored  by  a  feel- 
ing that  art  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
common  sense  and  energy  which  get  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  world  successfully  along. 
'Those  fellows  are  not  men:  they  are  artists,' 
says  a  character  in  one  of  Schnitzler's  come- 
dies. For  this  attitude  to  art  artists  in 
the  '90's  had  themselves  very  largely  to 
blame;  but  it  is  an  attitude  which  will  hardly 
survive  the  war.  The  war  has  given  to  the  younger  generation 
of  poets,  painters,  musicians,  and  players  an  opportunity  to 
complete  their  work  of  dissociating  art  from  its  affectations  and 
excesses.  Many  have  affirmed  their  simple  English  manhood 
by  paying  the  extremest  debt.  They  have  splendidly  removed 
any  possible  taint  of  effeminacy  from  their  calling.  M"n  like 
Rupert  Brooke  and  Harold  Chapin  have  restored  the  true 
English  tradition  of  men  of  letters  and  musu — the  tradition  of 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Raleigh,  and  Wyatt. 

"The  mistaken  view — a  view  which,  we  fear,  has  been,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  a  very  vulgar  and  common  view — 
that  men  who  wrote  poetry  or  appear  in  plays  are  any  the  k  as 
keen  or  manly  or  practical  by  reason  of  these  polite  accom- 
plishments— has  probably  by  now  died  out.  even  in  the  most 
impervious  and  materialist  minds.  The  idea  of  art  as  some- 
thing apart  from  life,  the  product  of  a  continuous  inbreeding 
of  masterpieces,  a  conceited  hermit  or  sibyl  working  far  off  from 
the  tields  and  streets  where  the  necessary  work  of  the  world  is 
being  done,  has  been  rudely  and  healthily  shaken;  and,  along 
with  the  arts  in  general,  the  theater  will  no  doubt  richly  share 
in  the  benefits  of  our  renewed  st  use  that  in  the  midst  of  art  we 
are  in  life." 

Normally,  says  the  writer,  here  taking  up  the  point  made  in 
the  introduction,  "the  theater — the  theater  which  really  stands 
for  some  sort  of  an  attempt  to  entertain  us  with  an  image  of 
English  life— has  special  difficulties  of  its  own  to  struggle  with 
in  addition  to  those  which  it  shares  with  the  arts  in  general.*' 
Going  on: 

"We  all  know  what  Dr.  Johnson  thought  and  said  about  actor-, 
and  how  Lamh  was  struck  by  the  apparition  of  (iarrick  among 
the  poets  in  Westminster.     The  theater,  tho  it  touches  the  fine 

arts  on  one  side,  reaches  down  on  the  other  to  arts  which  may 
be  as  well,  or  better,  studied  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  or  the  .lardin  des  Plantcs  a-  in  the  theaters  of  the  W.  B 
of  London;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  our  general  estimate  of  the 
player's  art  should  suffer  from  an  indiscriminate  view  of  theat- 
rical proceedings  at  large.  The  tendency  to  disparage  the  actor 
is  all  the  more  marked  in  classical  English  literature  and  opinion, 
owing  to  the  frequent  failure  of  English  literature  and  English 
drama  to  come  to  terms  of  alliance.  The  theater  which  could 
find  no  place  or  encouragement  for  Browning  or  -lames  or 
Meredith  must  expect  now  and  then  to  be  twitted  with  finding 
places  innumerable  for  people  who  invert  the  counsels  which 
the  good  friars  gave  to  Era  Lippo  Lippi." 
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WAGNER'S    "PRIMA-DONNA   CONDUCTOR" 

A  PRIMA  -DONNA  CONDUCTOR"  they  used  to  call 
Hans  Richter,  and  the  name  has  descended  to  such 
successors  as  Anton  Seidl,  Franz  Liszt,  and  Arthur 
Nikisch,  for  their  importance  in  the  production  of  a  Wagner 
opera  was  equal  to  that  before  exclusively  exercised  by  the 
operatic  heroine.  Indeed,  their  importance,  as  the  wails  we 
hear  for  Mr.  Toscanini  testify,  has  not  abated.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  points  out  that  all  these  above  mentioned  in  the 
Germanic  group  came  from  Hungary,  and  that  is  not  merely 
accidental,  for  "in  Wag- 
ner's operas  there  are 
more  of  the  passionate 
impetuosity  and  quick 
change  of  pace  and 
mood  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Magyar 
than  of  the  placidity  and 
regularity  of  the  Ger- 
man." The  death  of  Dr. 
Richter  at  Baireuth,  an- 
nounced in  an  Amsterdam 
dispatch  of  December  7, 
leaves  only  Nikisch  re- 
maining of  the  number. 
Richter's  association  with 
Wagner  and  his  early 
work  for  Wagner's  operas 
are  shown  to  have  been 
of  the  highest  importance: 

' '  Wagner  realized  at 
an  early  stage  in  his 
career  that  a  new  kind 
of  orchestral  conductor 
would  have  to  be  called 
into  existence  before  his 
operas  could  be  ade- 
quately performed.  For 
a  time  he  himself  inter- 
preted them  at  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Dresden;  and 
a  little  later  Liszt  made 
of  Weimar  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary Baireuth,  to 
which  those  flocked  who 
wished  to  get  correct  im- 
pressions of  Wagner's  works, 
because   of    his  participation 
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II  \N"8   RICHTER   IN   1907, 

Long  an  exponent  of  German  music  in  England.    He  was  "  the  one  conductor 
in  Europe  who  made  his  reputation  by  the  sublime  style." 


Then  came  Wagner's  long  exile 
in  the  revolutionary  uprising; 
and  during  those  twelve  years  of  enforced  absence  from  his 
native  country  his  operas  were  mercilessly  maltreated,  partly 
by  incompetent  singers,  but  chiefly  by  conductors  whose  me- 
chanical time-beating  robbed  his  music  of  all  its  dramatic 
eloquence.  The  reports  he  got  from  friends  were  so  discourag- 
ing that  he  wrote  to  Liszt:  'I  am  glad  not  to  hear  all  the 
wretched  performances  of  my  operas  in  Germany,  which  would 
probably  only  break  my  heart.' 

"We  must  bear  these  things  in  mind  to  understand  fully 
what  Hans  Richter  meant  to  the  great  operatic  reformer.  During 
his  exile  he  had  created  a  new  class  of  works — 'Rheingold,' 
'  Walkiire,'  part  of  'Siegfried,'  and  'Tristan  and  Isolde,' in  which 
he  went  still  further  than  in  'Tannhauser'  and  'Lohengrin' 
in  the  demands  made  on  a  conductor's  dramatic  instincts  for 
elimaxes  and  fluctuating  pace,  or  what  is  usually  miscalled 
tempo  rubato.  in  Richter  he  found  the  man  who  had  these 
instincts  to  a  degree  possest  later  only  by  Anton  Seidl.  At 
lirst  he  was  employed  by  the  great  composer  in  Lucerne  to  copy 
the  first  act  of  "Die  Meistersinger'  for  the  printer,  a  task  which, 
because  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  Wagner's  sketches,  called 
for  a  thorough  musician.  Richter  had  been  a  horn-player,  and 
hi-  heart  must  have  leaped  wiih  joy  at  the  glorious  melodies  for 
bis  instrumenl  in  this  -core,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
French  horn,  or  forest  horn,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  On  Wagner's 
recommendation,  Richter  was  engaged  as  chorus-master  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Munich  in  1868.  Two  years  la  I  er  he  conducted 
Lohengrin'  at  Brussels;  but  it  was  during  his  directorship  of 
the  opera  al   Pest,  From  1871-7G,  that  he  got  that  experience 


which  qualified  him  for  the  honor  Wagner  conferred  on  him 
when  he  chose  him  as  conductor  of  the  Baireuth  Festival  in 
1876,  and  first  interpreter  of  the  complete  Nibelung  cycle." 

Many  of  Richter's  later  years  were  spent  in  England.  He 
went  there  first  in  1877  to  give  Wagner  concerts,  where  he  shared 
with  Wagner  himself  the  post  of  conductor.  He  introduced 
"Meistersinger"  and  "Tristan"  to  the  London  public;  but 
also  gained  fame  for  his  orchestral  concerts,  where  he  conducted 
Beethoven's  symphonies  without  the  score.  In  the  '80's 
Mr.  Higginson  besought  him  to  come  to  Boston  to  lead  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  there,  and  later  Mr.  Hammerstein  tried  to 
^ add  him  to  the  Man- 
hattan forces.  But,  said 
the  Boston  Transcript, 
in  1911,  he  remained 
' '  stupidly  unbelieving 
about  America."  "He 
knows  in  cold  fact  that 
a  great  orchestra  flour- 
ishes here  in  Boston 
and  a  great  opera-house 
in  New  York,  but  to 
him  they  are  the  acci- 
dents of  a  mysterious  life 
in  a  world  that  he  can 
not  comprehend,  that 
has  lain  altogether  out- 
side his  existence  and 
experience."  He  spent 
his  latest  active  years  in 
Manchester,  England,  as 
conductor  of  the  Halle 
concerts  there,  and  when 
he  retired,  in  1911,  The 
Guardian  of  that  city 
wrote  of  him: 

"The  retirement  of  Dr. 
Hans  Richter  from  the 
conductorship  of  the 
Halle  concerts,  which  is 
to-day  officially  an- 
nounced, is  an  event  of 
supreme  importance  in 
the  world  of  music.  It 
affects  not  only  Man- 
chester and  England,  but  the  whole  of  musical  Europe 

"Dr.  Richter  has  been  the  one  conductor  in  Europe  who  has 
made  his  reputation  by  the  sublime  style.  The  measure  of  his 
greatness  has  been  simply  that  of  the  music  which  he  had  to 
interpret.  No  greatness  in  any  man's  music  was  ever  a  stum- 
bling-block to  him.  Wagner,  Bach,  Brahms,  Liszt,  and  Bee- 
thoven Dr.  Richter  has  made  our  familiars.  There  is  none  like 
them  in  greatness,  and  we  know  that,  so  far  as  we  have  heard 
them  under  Dr.  Richter,  we  have  heard  them  more  superbly 
given  than  they  have  been  given  under  any  other  conductor. 
Perhaps  the  typical  piece  that  has  brought  out  in  the  fullest  wa\ 
Dr.  Richter's  quality  has  been  the  prelude  to  'Die  Meister- 
singer.' For  Dr.  Richter  has  that  rarest  sublimity  of  all- 
sublime  humor.  Others  may  have  come  near  him  in  the  passion 
of  'Tristan,'  but  no  other  could  unfold  to  the  full  that  splendid 
banner  of  tone  with  which  this  overture  opens  or  let  it  disperse 
later  into  its  myriad  smiles  without  losing  anything  of  its  great- 
ness, or  bring  on  its  overwhelming  climax,  without  strain  or 
loss  of  ease,  back  to  its  great  simplicity. 

"So,  again,  with  Beethoven,  it  is  as  the  master  of  revels  in 
the  scherzo  which  embodies  all  Beethoven's  geniality,  the 
scherzo  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  that  we  shall  most  inevitably 
remember  him.  To  call  him  a  magician  in  this  music  would  be 
to  make  but  a  vain  shot  at  describing  his  power,  for  it  would 
miss  and  do  violence  to  the  supreme  naturalness  and  humanity  of 

bis  conception  of  it 

"Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  the  service  Dr.  Richter  has  done 
our  English  music  by  taking  Elgar,  as  it  were,  upon  his 
shoulders  and  making  us  unbelieving  Englishmen  see  that  we 
have  a  great  composer  of  our  own." 


THE   NEW   CHRISTMAS 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  CHRISTMAS  has,  perhaps,  made 
some  of  us  unhappy.  Because,  as  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland  points  out?,  whichever  side  wins  the  war, 
"humanity  is  crippled,"  and  we  shall  "never  forget  the  trench 
— the  bomb,  the  pain,  tho  hate."  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  never 
shall,  she  adds,  for  "if  humanity  could  forget  its  blunders,  it 
would  go  on  making  them."  The  unhappiness  she  refers  to  is 
shown  by  our  "standing  outside,  wringing  our  hands  at  the 
sight  of  Europe's  pain."  Her  remedy  is  to  "rush  in  and  do 
something  to  lessen  the  pain."  Nearly  every  one  has,  of  course, 
done  "a  bit."  "But  in  propor- 
tion to  the  colossal  need,  how 
many  of  us  can  say  we  have 
really  been  'busy'  in  helping?" 
Our  old  careless  Christmas  is  too 
inappropriate  to  the  strenuous 
times  of  to-day — 

"Our  unintelligent  giving  of 
gifts,  our  way  of  paying  debts,  of 
wiping  off  old  favors,  our  'lively 
sense  of  benefits  to  come' — to 
ourselves.  The  insane  getting  of 
presents  for  people  who  don't 
need  them;  perhaps  these  things, 
in  this  mourning  world,  are  inap- 
propriate. But  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  they  were  inap- 
propriate in  the  old,  joyous  world, 
which  had  not  begun  to  mourn; 
even  in  that  happy  world,  such 
things  were  trivial  compared  to 
the  real  beauty  and  significance 
of  Christmas.  Really,  the  orgy 
is  only  a  little  more  emphatically 
offensive  in  1910  than  it  was  in 
1913;    that  is  all. 

"But  the  beauty  and  signili- 
cance,  they  remain;  and,  for  our 
comfort,  behold!  they  are  more 
appropriate  in  1910  than  in  1913!" 


of  the  duties,  are  not  admitted  into  France.  Aboul  ten  differ- 
ent articles  went  into  each  of  these  parcels;  all  wrapt  up  in 
the  compactest  way.  then  squeezed  into  a  tight  gingham  [jag 
with  a  drawing-string  at  the  top.  Of  course  they  are  not  beau- 
tiful, these  homely  blue  bags;  in  spite  of  the  occasional  gay 
ribbon,  they  didn't  look  much  like  the  bundles  that  clutter 
our  overfilled  houses  on  the  morning  of  the  2oth  of  December 
— but  they  comforted  the  soldiers!" 

All  over  our  country  there  has  been  this  emotion  of  sym- 
pathy; and  in  many  places  it  has  exprest  itself  in  giving — a 
little.     The  little  is  so  relative  that  Mrs.   Deland  sees   us  as 

still   uncomforted.     There    must 

be  more  giving: 

"So,  in  spite  of  our  past  -ins 
in  debasing  Christmas,  our  bring- 
ing it  down  to  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  our  shrewd 
speculations  as  to  whether  we 
should  receive  gold,  or  be  put 
off  with  perfume. — our  unutter- 
able weariness  in  following  a 
fashion  set  by  Wise  Men.  carried 
into  excess  by  foolish  women, — 
in  spite  of  all  these  tilings,  here 
is  our  wonderful  opportunity  to 
have  a  real  Christmas! 

"When  we  get  most  discour- 
aged over  those  past  futilities  and 
absurdities  in  which,  to  ourshame, 
we  wrapt  the  beautiful  day.  when 
we  most  keenly  realize  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  that  pasl  to 
tlit'  terrible  present,  we  can  see 
this  way  out:  we  can  give  and 
serve.  So  let  us,  like  Melchior 
and  Balthazar  and  Caspar,  bring 
our  gifts — our  homely  gingham 
bags,  our  well-tilled  comfort  pack- 
ets, our  hard-earned,  painfully 
spared  dollars,  our  gold,  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh — and  lay  thein 
before  the  Prince  of  Peace." 


Mrs.    Deland     shows    in    The 
Woman's  Home  Companion  (New 

York)  a  way  in  which  all  can  spend  a  "new  Christmas."  It  is 
by  tying  up  "comfort  packets"  for  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
Of  course  the  soldiers  of  tin-  Central  Powers  can  not  he  reached, 
but  parcels  for  Allied  troops  may  be  sent  through  Mrs.  Nina 
Duryea,  of  920  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

"She  has  a  D6p6t  in  Paris  from  which  she  distributes  com- 
forts to  men  on  their  way  to  the  front,  and  she  knows  just 
what   they  need. 

"She  said,  to  begin  with,  that  wo  couldn't  go  far  wrong  if 
we  sent  a  man  a  pair  of  suspenders.  Their  suspenders  are 
always  wearing  out  I 

"Shoe-strings  would  be  tremendously  appreciated;  if  a  sol- 
dier's shoe-string  breaks,  and  his  shoe  slips  off  just  as  he  is 
running  across  a  field  in  a  shower  of  bullets,  it  may  mean  death. 

"A  candle!  If  a  man  can  scoop  a  tiny  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  trench,  put  his  candle  into  it.  light  up,  and  play  a  game 
of  cards  with  a  pal,  or  even  look  at  another  human  face,  life  is 
a  little  gayer. 

"Safety-pins!  'Do  send  safety-pins!'  said  Mrs.  Duryea. 
'When  a  boy  has  no  mother  at  hand  to  sew  on  a  button,  think 
of  the  comfort  of  a  safety-pin!" 

"Each  packet  must  have  a  pencil,  and  some  paper  and  en- 
velopes, so  that  a  man  can  write  a  letter  home.  A  shirt:  a 
pipe;  a  piece  of  twine:  a  box  of  buttons:  a  cake  of  soap.  In 
fact,  almost  anything,  except  tobacco  and  cards,  which,  because 


georgi  vs  question- 
Santa  Clatjs. — "Where  Arc  My  Children?" 

— Gregg  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


English  bishops,   through   The 
Daily   ChronicU      London  .   have 
given  some  suggestions  to  their  people  whether  on  Christmas 

to  lie  grave  or  tray.  Bishop  Eoskyns,  of  Soul  hw ell.  Baying: 

"1  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  be  dismal  at  a  festival  of  this 
kind,  and  our  men  at  the  front  won't  thank  us  for  breathing  a 
spirit  of  depression.  There  ought  to  be  great  thankful- 
to  God  for  the  mercies  we  have  received  and  for  the  splendid 
courage  and  nobility  of  our  men.  1  am  sure  that  they  don't 
want   us  to  be  deprest,  and  we  have  no  richt   to  be. 

"What  one  wants  to  prevent  is  thoughtless  debauchery; 
but  we  must  avoid  anything  like  depression  at  a  festival 
like  Christmas,  which  is  full  of  the  deepest  joy  if  we  rightly 
understand  it." 

To  this  advice  Dr.  Knox,  tin1  Bishop  of  Manchester,  adds: 

"It  will  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  men  and  women  that 
tin1  present  is  not  a  time  for  associating  the  close  of  the  year 
with  any  but  the  most  solemn  thoughts.  The  memory  of  t: 
who  have  fallen  on  our  behalf,  the  very  serious  difficulties  t hat 
the  protraction  of  the  war  is  creating  for  all  the  nations  con- 
cerned in  it.  and  the  sacrifice  which  must  be  entailed  in  bringing 
it  to  such  a  conclusion  as  max  secure  a  stable  peace,  combine 
to  make  a  spirit  of  self-confidence  or  boasting,  of  frivolin  or 
self-pleasing  positively  nauseous.  If  ever  there  were  an  occasion 
on  which  a  day  of  continuous  prayer  was  suitable,  it  is  the  closing 
of  this  year." 
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SPIRITUALISM   IN    ENGLAND 

A  TREMENDOUS  STIR  seems  to  have  been  created  in 
England  by  the  publication  of  a  book  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  telling  of  communications  from  his  son,  Second 
Lieutenant  Raymond  Lodge,  who  fell  in  battle  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  the  enormous  death- 
roll  of  Europe  should  start  a  revival  of  spiritualism  among  those 
who  have  lost  loved  ones,  and  the  space  given  the  book  in  the 
British  press  betrays  the  hope  that  fills  many  bereaved  hearts. 
It  is  "the  most  remarkable  book 
the  war  has  produced  or  is  likely 
to  produce,"  declares  the  Lon- 
dou  Christian  Commonwealth,  an 
organ  of  liberal  and  progressive 
religious  thought,  while  the  Lon- 
'  don  Times  devotes  a  rather  non- 
committal column  to  it.  Says 
The  Commonicealth: 

' '  The  dead  keep  their  secrets, 
wrote  the  author  of  the  Dream- 
thorp  essays,  and  added,  some- 
what grimly,  t  hat  in  a  little  while 
we,  too,  shall  be  as  wise  as  they 
■ — and  as  taciturn.  F"or  many 
people  this  is  the  last  word  on 
the  matter.  To  them  the  sugges- 
tion that  beyond  the  grave  there 
are  active  and  alert  men  and 
women  who  are  cooperating  with 
men  and  women  on  this  side  in 
a  sustained  and  systematic  effort 
to  impart  their  secrets  seems  fan- 
tastic. .  .  .  'Raymond;  or,  Life 
and  Death,'  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
either  proves  this,  or  it  proves 
thai  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
scientists,  whose  business  is  to 
weigh  evidence,  to  verify  the 
minutest  facts,  to  reject  every 
doubtful  theory  unsupported  by 
facts,  however  attractive  il  may 
be,  is  the  victim  of  illusion  or 
has  been  deceived  by  charlatans. 
H'  the  book  is  not  a  simple 
chronicle  of  the  e\  idences  \\  liich 
have  convinced  sir  Oliver  Lodge 
thai  hi-  yottngesl  son,  who  was 
killed  in  the  war  on  September 
14,  lOlo,  is  commuHicating  with 
him  and  members  of  his  family 
'from  t  he  ot  her  side,'  ami  is  being 

helped  in  this  work  by  a  group  of  Sir  Oliver's  friends  on  'I  lie 
other  side."  ii  is  a  pathetic  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  I  he 
ablest  and  strongest  intellects  can  be  misled  by  their  hopes. 
In  any  case,  the  book  is  a  quite  wonderful  literary  achievement, 
more  impressive  than  any  formal  biography,  more  intensely 
moving  than  any  tribute  of  sorrowing  affection  in  verse  or  prose. 
Ones  6rs1  impressions  of  the  book  can  only  be  exprest  in  this 
antithesis;  it  is  either  a  simple,  straightforward  record  of  events 
i  hat  have  actually  occurred,  or  it  is  the  story  of  a  great  scientist's 
credulity  and  self-deception." 

The  Evening  Standard  (London)  goes  through  the  book  and 
gives  some  citations  to  shot*  how  lie  speaks  from  the  "other  side." 

"For   the   mosl    part,   allowing  for  the   impediments    (as  one 

may  excusably  call  them  i  of  tin-  methods  of  communication,  he 

-l-eaks  like  himself.     We  do  not  suggesl  thai  this  is  evidence   of 

the  truths  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  i-  trying  to  establish;   but  it  is  well 

orili   noting. 

He  -hov\  -  solicitude  for  his  mother.    'Mother,  don't  go  doing 
so  much,'  Jh    j, leads.     '[  am   very  strong,'  says   Lady  Lodge. 

'You   think   you  are.'   he  relorts,  'but   yon   lire   v  oneself  out    loo 

much.     It  troubles  me.' 

"Reminded  by  his  father  on  another  occasion,  thai  it  is  getting 

aear  Christmas,  he  says:  'I  know.    I  shall  be  there,    keep  jolly, 

hurts  me  horribly.     Truly,  I  know    it   is  difficult,  but   yon 

rrmM  know  by  now  thai  I  am  so  splendid.  I  shall  never  be  one 
instatil  out  of  the  house  on  ( Tjristmai  day.' 


"He  is  anxious  because  his  brother  Alec  'can't  hear"  him. 
'I  do  wish  he  would  believe  that  we  ar^here  safe;  it  isn't  a 
dismal  hole  as  people  think;  it  is  a  place  where  there  is  life.' 

"As  the  communications  proceed  he  grows  happier.  In  one 
passage,  placed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  under  the  heading  of  'Unveri- 
hable  Matter,'  he  speaks  of  going  to  a  'gorgeous  place,'  which  he 
describes  as  the  Highest  Sphere.  The  full  account  Sir  Oliver 
omits;  'until  the  case  for  survival  is  considered  established,  it  is 
thought  improper  and  unwise  to  relate  an  experience  of  the  kind 
which  may  be  imagined.'  But  something  is  given.  'I  felt 
exalted,'  says   the  supposititious  speaker,  'purified,  lifted   up. 

I  was  kneeling.  I  couldn't  stand 
up,  I  wanted  to  kneel.  Mother, 
I  thrilled  from  head  to  foot. 
He  didn't  come  near  me,  and  I 
didn't  feel  I  wanted  to  go  near 
him.  Didn't  feel  I  ought.  The 
Voice  was  like  a  bell.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  he  was  drest  or 
robed  in.  All  seemed  a  mixture 
of  shining  colors.'" 

Sir  Oliver  gives  this  general 
deduction  from  thought  and  ex- 
periment on  the  great  mysteries: 

"Nor  let  us  imagine  that  ex- 
istence hereafter,  removed  from 
these  atoms  of  matter  which  now 
both  confuse  and  manifest  it, 
will  be  something  so  wholly  re- 
mote and  different  as  to  be  un- 
imaginable; but  let  us  learn  by 
the  testimony  of  experience — 
either  our  own  or  that  of  others 
—that  those  who  have  been,  still 
are;  that  they  care  for  us  and 
help  us;  that  they,  too,  are  pro- 
gressing and  learning  and  work- 
ing and  hoping;  that  there  are 
grades  of  existence,  stretching 
upward  and  upward  to  all  eterni- 
ty; and  that  God  himself,  through 
his  agents  and  messengers,  is  con- 
tinually striving  and  working  and 
planning,  so  as  to  bring  this 
creation  of  his  through  its  prepa- 
ratory labor  and  pain,  and  lead 
it  on  to  an  existence  higher  and 
better  than  anything  Ave  have 
ever  known." 

Mr.  Robert  Lynd,  of  The  Daily 
Neivs,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
book  contains  little  evidence 
thai  will  convince  the  skeptical. 
One  or  two  points  however,  he  admits,  have,  when  taken 
together,  "a  certain  evidential  interest."     Thus: 

"One  is  a  prophecj  of  Raymond's  death  made  at  a  seance 
in  America  a  month  before  lie  died.  'Myers  says  you  lake  the 
part  of  the  poet,'  ran  a  sentence  in  the  message,  'and  he  will 
act  as  Faunus  .  .  .  Ask  Verrall;  she  will  also  understand.' 
Sir  Oliver  could  not  make  head  nor  tail  of  the  message,  and  so 
he  asked  Mrs.  Verrall  the  meaning  of  it.  She  immediately 
referred  Sir  Oliver  to  that  famous  ode  in  Horace  in  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  almost  killed  by  the  blow 
of  a  falling  tree  had  not  Faunus  lightened  the  blow.  This 
interpretation  reached  Sir  Oliver  more  than  a  week  before  the 
blow  of  his  son's  death  fell  on  him. 

"Shortly  after  Raymond's  death  Lady  Lodge  had  an  'anony- 
mous' silling  with  the  medium,  Mr.  A.  Vout  Peters,  and  messages 
came   about    the   boy   from  a   'control,'   or   second   personality 
called  'Moonstone.'    After  'Moonstone'  had  described  Raymond 
and  given  'identifying  messages,'  the  trance-speech  went  on:    > 

'"Good   Ood!   how  father   will   be  able   to   speak  out!   much 
firmer  than  he  has  ever  done,  because  it  will  touch  our  hearts.' 

"At  the  same  sitting,  a  group  photograph  of  which  the  Lodg< 
family  knew  nothing  was  mentioned,  and  at  a  later  sitting  will 
a  different  medium  some  details  of  this  photograph  were  given 

A  copy  of  the  photograph  of  Raymond  and  several  fellov 
officers  ultimately  came  from  the  front,  and  confirmed,  to  sorm 
extent,  the  description  given  through  one  of  the  'controls.'' 


AM)   I  RANCE'S    REPLY. 
Whai  did  I  tell  you!    I  .said  he'd  find  cur  chimney." 
— Fabiano  in  La  Baionette  (Paris) 
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GENERAL   FUNSTON   ANSWERS 
BAPTISTS 


THE 


MAJOR-GENERAL  FUXSTOX  oon  has  his  say  aboul 
the  matter  of  holding  revivals  in  th»:  border  '•amp-. 
On  December  f)  we  gave  the  point   of  view  of  the 

aggrieved  Baptists  and  other  denominations  who  felt  lhat  Rit- 
ualists were  accorded  more  privileges  than  they  in  the  matter 
of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  soldiers.  The  New 
York  World  prints  the  Major-General's  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cambrell,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Baptist 
General  Convention,  explaining  his  reason  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  religious  meetings.  The  ollieer  seems  to  think  that  an 
old-fashioned  revival  would  have  caused  a  riot.  A  spirit  of 
badinage  seizes  him  in  asking  tin;  clergyman  if  he  '"were  not 
badly  put  out"  because  he  could  not  have  Ins  way  about  eon- 
ducting  revivals  in  camp.  The  Major-General  even  imagines 
Mr.  Cambrell  saying  to  himself: 

"Why,  tho  idea  of  that  obstinate  little  cuss  not  letting  me 
do  as  I  please,  and  presuming  t hat.  lie  knows  more  about  what 
soldiers  like  than  I  do;  I  will  warm  his  jacket  and  make  if  just 
as  disagreeable  for  him  as  1  can!" 

General  Funston  takes  a  more  serious  turn  and  gives  reasons 
other  than  the  military  autocracy  tlu.l  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied in  his  bantering  paragraph,  lie  first  declares  that  when 
the  request  was  referred  to  him,  the  name  of  Mr.  Cambrell's 
denomination  did  not  impress  him.  He  pointed  out  thai 
"religious  services  along  the  usual  lines  were  conducted  in  the 
camps  by  chaplains  and  other  clergymen  and  were  welcome," 
but  that  revivals  would  be  out  of  place,  lie  "resented  the  im- 
plication that  because  a  man  had  put  on  his  country's  uniform 
he  was  necessarily  lost,  or  worse  than  other  men.*'  lie  thought 
that  "there  were  people  w  ho  had  stayed  at  home  who  needed 
revivals  worse  than  the  soldier-."      lie  continues: 

"Under  the  circumstances,  you  can  imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  1  read  your  statements  to  the  effect  thai  1  had  said 
that  I  would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  lie  told  that  they  were 
'lost.'  You  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  doctrine  that 
should  be  preached  to  the  men  was  never  once  considered  or 
mentioned,  and.  with  all  due  courtesy.  I  feel  compelled  1o  say 
that  your  making  repeatedly  the  statements  you  are  quoted  as 
making  was  absolutely  inexcusable  and  did  me  a  grave  injustice. 

"The  only  time  the  word  'lost'  was  used  by  me  was  when 
1  said  thai  I  did  not  accept  the  view  that  because  a  man  put 
on   his  country's  uniform   he  was  necessarily  lost. 

"I  say  frankly  lhat  I  would  not  want  to  take  chances  on  al- 
lowing a.  series  of  revivals  in  these  great  camps.     I  am  justified 

in  giving  the  word  'revival 'its USUallj  accepted  meaning  a  series 
of  meetings  continuing  day  and  night  for  an  indefinite  period, 
with  loud  exhortation  and  singing  and  much  emot  ionalism. 

"How  about  the  rights  of  the  men  who  do  not  want  to  attend 
revivals  and  who  do  not  wish  to  lie  disturbed  hv  them'.'  Are 
they  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  camp,  which  is  their  home, 
and  wander  aboul  downtown  or  through  fields  to  get  away 
from  them'.'      Has  a   man  no  rights  because  he  is  a  soldier'.' 

"There  are  many  religious  people  who  disapprove  strongly 
of  revivals,  with  their  attendant  emotionalism.  And,  anyhow, 
be  a  man  religious  or  irreligious,  be  he  Christian,  Hebrew,  or 
Mohammedan,  no  other  person  lias  a  righl  to  rub  his  belief 
or  his  worship  into  his  lace  that  is,  to  bring  it  into  the  place 
where  he  has  a  righl  to  lie.  and  where  he  can  not  escape  from 
it   without  abandoning  that   place. 

"Soldiers  must  he  protected  from  imposition  by  their  superior 
officers,  and  if  these  officers,  From  weakness  or  other  reason, 
fail  in  their  duty,  their  only  recourse  is  submission  or  riot:  and 
it  is  a  sate  guess  that  the  latter  is  what  you  would  hav<  got 
with  a  typical  old-fashioned  revival  in  any  one  of  tin    camps. 

"Every  regimenl  has  its  chaplain,  and  these  practically  rep- 
resent every  Christian  denomination,  Man.v  of  these  chaplains 
are  Baptists.  They  regularly  hold  service  in  the  camps,  bul 
at  the  proper  time  and  along  the  usual  lines,  just  as  services 
are  ordinarily  held  in  churches. 

"By  the  way,  does  it  not  seem  queer  to  you  that  1  have 
never  indicated  to  anv  one  of  them  tltat  he  should  not  preach 
to   the   men    that    they    were   lost?      Do  you.   down   deep  ill   your 


heart,  really  believe  that  after  twenty  an  offioi 

I  am  just  now  beginning  to  Bel  m;  self  up  as  an  expert  in  the 

logical    doctrine,    and    taking   it    upon    myself    to    dictate-    wh 
shall  or  shall  not  be  preached  to  the  men  under  m_v  command! 


THi:   GERMAN   CLERGY 

THE    HATE   SERMQM3   in   church   and  the  ha' 
in  schools  in  Germany  an    more  fully  explained   th; 
elsewhere  in    the  series  of  articles  by   Mr.   I).   Thorn 
Curtin    now   running   in    the   English    papers.     .Mr.    Curtin, 
may    be    said,    is   an    Ann  riean    and    a    Harvard    graduate    w) 
visited   Germany   with  an  American   passport.     This   passpo 
has  now  been  rescinded  because  hi-  articles  are  judged  to  t 
beyond  what  -hould  be  expected  of  a  neutral.     They  are  creatii 
a  great    impression  in   England   because   their  contents,   bas< 
upon  a    ten   months'   sojourn   in    the   Fatherland,  are  supjKr* 
to  set  forth  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  as  no  othe 
had    done.     The   hate  songs    taught   the   children    are  "not 
fierce  as  the  hate  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  pastors 
Curtin.     He  also  asserts  that  of  the  original  Zeppelin  fund"hu 
dreds  of  thousands  of  marks  were  subscribed  in    what    an-w 
to  churches  and  chapels,"  and  "models  of  Zeppelin*  have  form* 
portions   of   church    decoration-    at    festival-."     He  give-    son 
details  in  the  London  Times: 

While    I    was   in   Germany  I  read   a   lengthy  and   solicitoi 
letter  from    Pastor  Winter,  of  Bruch.  addrcot    to  Admiral  v« 
Tirpitz,  who  was  then  said  to  be  unwell,  but  whose  jlln. 
really  only  diplomatic.     The  good  pastor  exprest  the  hoi 
his  early   recovery   would    permit    the  Admiral    to  continue   li 
ooble  work  of  obliterating  England.     Pastor  Falk.  of  Berlin, 
a    typical    lire-eater.      His   Whitsuntide   address   was   an   atta< 
upon  the  civilians  of  England  and  America  and  urged  the  net 
for    destroying    them.      The    Easter    sermons    of    hale    this    ye; 
wore   even    more   bloodthirsty    than    last    year.      The   derg 
instructed    not    to   attack    France   or    Russia,    and    so    it    com 
aboul   that,  as   I    have  previously  pointed  out,  in  Prussia.   Ha 
over.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Brandenburg,  and  Saxony  the  pasto 
of  the   Prole-taut  State   Church.  Reformed  and  Lutheran  alik 
preach    hatred    of    England    as    violently    in    th<ir    pulpit-'    a- 
t  heir  pastoral   v  isits 

"One   or    two   better-traveled    and   better-edueated    pasto 

have  exprest  mild  regret  at  the  bloodthirsty  attitude  of  thl 
brethren  in  private  conversation.  Hut  I  never  heard  of  oi 
who  had  the  courage    to  'speak  out  in  open  meeting,'  a-  w 

The  ■•modern   material  Germany  has  not    much   use  for  re] 
gion,"   it    is   asserted,   except    as   a    factor   in    the   Governmen 
The  spread  of  "extreme  agnosticism  in   the  last   quarto 
Oenturj    renders   it    essential   for   the  elertr.v    to   hold    their  plao 

by  stooping  to  the  extreme  violence  of  the  prof<  —or-."     Furthe 

"Mixed  with  their  attitude  of  hostility  to  England  is  a  cot 
siderable  amount  of  professional  jealous]  and  envy  of  yot 
clergy.  A  number  of  German  pastors  paid  a  visit  to  Lond< 
some  two  or  three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  and  1  ha] 
pened  to  meet  one  of  them.  So  far  from  being  imp', 
what  he  had  seen  litre  he  had  conn  to  the  conclusion  that  t> 
English  clergy,  and  especially  the  non-conformists,  v.. 
overpaid  and  undisciplined  body,  with  no  other  aim  than  the 
personal  comfort.  He  had  visited  Westminster  Abbey.  S 
Paul's.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  the  ( 'it y  Temple,  and  had  Btudii 

so  he  told  me  English  Wesleyanism  and  Congregatiaaali&a 
in  several  provincial  centers.  He  was  particularly  bitter  abot 
one  non-conformist  who  had  accepted  a  large  salary  t( 
the  United  States,  lb  returned  to  Germany  imprest  with  ti 
idea  that  the  non-conformisl  and  State  Churches  alike  were 
liodv  of  sycophants,  sharing  the  general  decadenl  staU  of  tl 
English." 

Mr.  Curtin  gives,  he  assures  us,  the  exact  words  of  a  Genua 
pastor  on  the  Battle  of  the  Somn 

"Man.v  wounded  men  are  coming  hack  to  our  chunk  froi 
the  dreadful  Western  front.  They  have  been  tightii 
English,  and  tiny  find  that  so  ignorant  an  the  English  of  wa 
fare  that  the  English  soldiers  on  the  Somme  refuse  to  sum  tide 
not  knowing  thai  they  an-  nally  beaten,  with  the  result  thl 
terrible  losses  ;n-.    inflicted  ti|H»n  our  bravi    troops." 
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Here  is  a  new  kind  of  car. 
It  is  inexpensive  and  econom- 

i 

ical,  mechanically  right  and 
is  the  last  word  in  style. 

It  is  the  one  low  priced  car 
which  will  immediately  sug- 
gest itself  to  you  as  the  ap- 
propriate setting  for  youth 
and  beauty  smartly  attired. 

It  is  the  one  car  in  the  inex- 
pensive, economical  class 
with  which  you  instinctive- 
ly associate  people  of  real 
cultivation  and  distinction. 

Its  seating  arrangement  is 
quite  unusual. 

In  front  are  two  comfortable 
chairs  with  ample  passage- 
way between  and  both  are 
adjustable  forward  or  back 
to  suit  the  reach  of  the 
driver  and  his  companion. 

There  is  also  a  roomy,  com- 
fortable rear  seat  for  two. 

Four  large  people  can  ride 
sociably  in  real  comfort. 

In  many  instances  the  Coun- 
try Club  will  be  used  as  a 
sport  model  by  people  who 
also  have  heavy,  large  cars 
and  are  accustomed  to  easy 
riding. 

Special  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  Country  Club 
a  smooth,  easy  riding  car. 


The  Orly 


in  tie 


The  Willys-Overta 


•M»< 
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ssenger  ' 


$ 
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fio.b.    To  I  e  d  o. 


Including  5  wire  wheels 


|rt  Sport  Model 
11  Car  Class 


A  any,  Toledo,  Ohio 


L  v^.    _   I  1    AIM  ^^^^M 

• 

It  has  large  four-inch  tires  and 
cantilever  rear  springs  which 
absorb  the  road  shocks. 

It  is  a  speedy  little  car  and 
rides  so  smoothly  that  its 
speed  may  be  used  with 
comfort 

It  has  a  powerful  motor  which 
is  so  economical  that  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  to  a  gal- 
lon of  gas  is  quite  usual. 

And   it  is  a  perfect  beauty. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  a  rich 
grev,  the  trim  is  black  en- 
amel relieved  by  an  occa- 
sional flash  of  bright  nickel. 

Red  wire  wheels  give  just  the 
right  dash  of  brilliant  color. 

The  long  grained  upholstery 
and  mohair  top  are  grey  to 
tone  in  with  the  body  color. 

Everv  convenience  is  pro- 
vided and  it  is  so  simple  to 
handle  that  a  young  girl  can 
drive  it  with  perfect  e 

Like  many  another  you  have 
probably  been  hoping  for 
someone  to  bring  out  just 
such  a  car. 

It  has  found  a  waiting  market 
ready  to  absorb  thousands 
more  than  we  can  build  in 
a  long  time  to  come. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  and 
place  your  order  at  once  if 
you  want  an  earlv  delivery. 


oo<> 
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OXYACETYLENE 

WELDINGS  CUTTING 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


itubator  heating  pipes  are 
elded  as  shown,  from  No.  27 
luge  steel,  replacing  iron 
slings  costing  more  than  twice 
;  much,  in  the  factory  of  F.  \f 
owers  &>Sons,  Indianapolis. 


Welding  saved  50% 
n  this  factory 

This  incubator  part  is  only  one 
illustration  of  savings  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  metal 
products  —  automobiles,  metal  furni- 
ture, street  cars,  guns,  delicate  instru- 
ments. Welding  Combines  economies 
in  time  and  material,  with  increased 
strength,  simplicity  and  neatness.  If 
you  use  a  holt,  rivet  or  threaded  joint 
in  any  metal  product,  investigate  the 

"--PROCESS 

Oxv-acetylene  welding,  by  intense  heat,  actu- 
ally (uses  two  pieces  ol  metal  into  one  piece 
\iththe  strength  of  the  original  metal.  Effi- 
cient work  can  be  turned  out  by  any  average 
workman  who  understands  metals,  with  little 
instruction.  We  furnish  high  grade  welding 
apparatus  for  $60  (Canada.  J75: ;  Prest-O-Lite 
acetylene  service  and  special"  blow-pipe  for 
cutting  metals  at  extra  cost. 

Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  is  fur- 
nished in  convenient  cylinders,' making  the 
welding  outfit  portable  for  use  inside  or  outside 
the  shop.  The  Prest-O-Lite  system  of  exchang- 
ing empty  tanks  for  full  ones  insures  universal, 
perpetual  service.  Avoids  the  initial  invest- 
ment and  depreciation  incurred  in  making 
rude  acetylene  in  carbide  generators.  Insures 
tetter  welds,  quicker  work  and  lower  operating 
costs. 

For  Reclaiming  Broken  Machinery 

and  Defective  Castings 

By  avoiding  costly  tie-ups  and  dela\  -  to  pro 
duction  through  a  broken  machinery  part  and 
..lso  saving  the  cost  of  a  new  part,  one  use  oi 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Process  in  re). air  work  may 
easily  save  the  entire  cost  of  the  outfit.  Rail- 
roads, foundries,  mine-,  factories,  machine 
shops  and  garages  are  realizing  big  return 
oxy-acetylene  welding  for  repairs  alone. 

Our  illustrated  literature  probably 
describes  a  profitable  use  in  your 
business.   Write  for  it. 

Tlte  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

r.  s.  siain  offlCC8  ..,„,|  1 

PEEDWAY,    INDIANAPOLIS 

■       1         1        ■ 
J"  i-i.  K    .mi  RRITT0H,  OH  I  . 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    ROTJMANIA 

December  7. — The  Roumanians  retreat 
along  a  125-mile  front  through  Walla- 
ehia,  escaping  the  trap  of  the  captors 
of  Bucharest.  A  total  of  100,000 
Roumanian  prisoners  is  reported  by 
Berlin. 

December  8. — Berlin  announces  the  cap- 
ture of  27,000  additional  Roumanian 
prisoners  in  the  last  twenty-fotir  hours, 
as  the  army  trapt  in  the  Prahova 
Valley  surrenders.  The  main  body  of 
Russo-Roumanian  troops  is,  however, 
reported  still  in  retreat  northward. 

December  10. — The  retreating  Russo- 
Roumanian  forces  are  announced  in 
new  peril  as  the  Bulgars  cross  the 
Danube  to  menace  the  flank  and  rear. 
Dispatches  from  Jassy,  the  provisional 
capital,  state  that  the  entire  cabinet, 
save  Premier  Bratiano,  has  resigned. 
The  Roumanian  losses  since  that  coun- 
try  entered  the  war  are  set  by  Berlin 
at  412,000. 

December  11. — The  Germans  holding 
Bucharest  impose  a  levy  amounting 
practically  to  $400  a  person,  or  ag- 
gregating* about  $140,000,000,  says 
London. 

(ieneral  von  Heinrich,  recently  governor 
of  Lille  during  the  deportations,  is 
appointed  military  governor  of  Bucha- 
rest, according  to  word  from  London. 

The  Roumanians  lose  their  last  chance 
to  hold  Wallachia  when  the  Germans 
drive  them  into  Moldavia,  across  the 
river  Jalomitza,  capturing  thousands  of 
prisoners.  The  Bulgarians  cross  the 
Danube,  take  the  (Vrnavoda  bridge, 
and  the  rail-end  of  Calarasi. 

December  12. — The  Germans  fake  Mizil 
and  Urziecheni,  in  Koumania,  together 
with  10,000  additional  prisoners  during 
the  last  three  days,  according  to  Berlin. 
The  pursued  armj  continues  to  fall 
back  for  a  stand  on  the  Buzeu  River. 

December  13. — The  German  invaders 
approach  Buzeu,  driving  back  the 
■  Roumanians  and  taking  7. (KM)  addi- 
tional prisoners.  The  retreating  army 
is  only  forty  miles  from  the  border  of 
Moldavia,  in  the  midst  of  rich  oil 
country. 

ix   \i  \<i;])o.\i  v 

December  7.— By  counter-attacks  the 
Servians  lose  two  positions  recently 
taken  from  the  Bulgars  north  of 
Monastir,  near  Tirnovo.  East  of  the 
line,  the  British  raid  a  series  of  Turk- 
ish positions  on  I  he  Struma. 

December  10.  King  Constant  ine  sum- 
mons and  conlers  with  the  American 
Minister  to, Athens  as  the  Entente 
orders  its  citizens  to  leave  the  capital. 
King  Constantine  informs  one  of  the 
legations  at  Athens  that  he  will  join 
the  Central  Powers  if  the  Entente 
breaks     off     diplomat  ie     relations     with 

him,  according  to  dispatches  received  at 
London.  The  Allies  fear  an  attack  on 
the  Servian  Army,  and  attribute  to 
the  King  a  plot  inciting  the  recent 
uprisings  in  At hens. 

December  11.— General  Sarrail's  fonts 
advance  half  a  mile  in  the  mountains 

north    of    Monastir,    driving    back    the 

Germans  and  Bulgars,  without,  how- 
ever, taking  any  important  positions. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  announces 
that  "a  very  radical  solution"  of  the 
Creek  imbroglio  is  planned.  Revolt 
breaks  out  in  the  Cyolades,  while  the 

mayor    of    Athens.     se\enty-live    years 


old,  and  188  other  Venizelists  are  im- 
prisoned for  high  treason. 

December  12. — The  French  take  five  small 
Bulgar  posts  on  the  Vardar  River,  as 
well  as  bringing  down  an  airplane 
on  the  Struma  front. 

December  13. — In  a  fight  with  the  Greek 
Royalist  troops  the  French  lose  Katerina, 
and  the  French  line  is  pierced  in  many 
places. 

An  unconfirmed  report  from  Sofia  states 
that  6,000  Albanians  routed  Italian 
troops  near  Pasnesina,  in  Epirus.  In  a 
counter-attack  to  the  eastward  the 
Italian  forces  defeat  and  press  back 
the  Bulgars  opposing  them. 

WESTERN    FRONT 

December  7. — The  Germans  under  the 
Crown  Prince  gain  the  crest  of  Hill  304 
at  Verdun  and  raid  trenches  on  Dead 
Man  Hill. 

December  8. — Paris  reports  driving  the 
Teutons  from  Hill  304,  but  Berlin 
denies  that  the  position  is  lost.  Further 
news  from  Verdun  is  lacking,  says 
London. 

December  11. — British  air-raiders  drop  a 
quantity  of  bombs  on  German  stations 
in  Brussels,  Zeebrugge,  Oudenarde,  and 
Louvain,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog, 
says  London. 

December  13. — General  Nivelle,  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops  at  Verdun, 
is  appointed  commander  of  the  armies 
of  the  north  and  the  northeast  as  a 
first  step  toward  reorganizing  the  French 
command. 


GENERAL 

December  5. — Berlin  states  that  the  total 
Entente  losses  for  the  entire  war 
exceed  15,100,000  men.  The  British 
proportion  is  the  smallest  of  all,  com- 
prising only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
altho  including  all  British  colonial 
losses. 


December  7. — Spain  joins  the  United  States 
in  protesting  against  the  Belgian  de- 
portations. 
Lloyd-George  accepts  the  British  Premier- 
ship and  forms  a  new  cabinet.  The 
Labor  party  agrees  to  give  full  support 
in  return  for  five  places  in  the  new 
Government. 

By  bayonet-fighting  the  Teutons  take, 
then  lose,  a  number  of  trenches  north 
of  Shelvov,  while  the  Russians  lose  a 
trench  near  Kovel. 

December  8. — The  French  Government 
decides  to  reorganize  the  cabinet  and 
Army  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war. 
Turin  reports  an  explosion  in  the  Alessan- 
dria munitions  -  plant,  with  a  death 
toll  of  probably  fifty.  The  cause  is 
unknown. 

December  9. — South  of  Kirlibaba  the 
Russians  take  two  heights,  5(H)  prison- 
ers, and  some  guns.  Elsewhere,  says 
London,  they  lose  a  number  of  positions. 

Berlin  hears  that  1,000  have  been  killed 
in  a  Russian  ammunition-plant  explo- 
sion at  La  Sat  an  naya.  The  factory  was 
completely  demolished.  (This  recalls 
the  explosion  of  munitions-ships  at 
Archangel,  reported  November  '-'1, 
when  341  were  killed  and  $40,000,000 
worth  of  ammunition  destroyed,  accord- 
ing to  Swedish  news  sources.) 

December  10. — The  new  British  cabinet  is 
announced,  with  the'  appointment  m 
Baron  Devonport  as  food-controller. 
According  to  a,  report  received  from 
Berlin,  the  British  liner  Caledonia,  for- 
merly of  tin    Anchor  Line,  but  later  in 
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use  as  a  transport,  vvas  sunk  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  after  trying  to  ram  a  U-boB  I 
The  captain  was  taken  prisoner. 
Berlin  reports  the  arrival  of  the  sub- 
mersible merchantman  Deutschland  at 
Bremen,  after  a  nineteen  -  day  trip, 
carrying  a  .$2,()(M),<)00  cargo. 

December  11.— The  Italian  Government 
announces  that  after  January  1  it  will 
take  control  of  the  meat  consumption 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  instituting 
two  meatless  days  a  week. 
Berlin  reports  that  German  submarines 
have  sunk  sixteen  ammunition-steam- 
ers bound  for  Russia  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Decomber  12. — Premier  Briand  announces 
that    he    has    reorganized    the    French 
"cabinet,    which    includes    a    council    of 
live  men  for  national  defense. 

The  Central  Powers  simultaneously  pre- 
sent notes  to  neutral  Powers  for  trans- 
mission to  the  nations  of  the  Entente 
containing  peace-proposals. 

December  13. — Archduke  Charles  Stephen 
of  Austria  is  selected  as  Regent  of 
Poland,  later  possibly  to  be  chosen 
King. 

December  14. — The  Austrian  ministry,  in 
office  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
resigns.  Herr  Alexander  Spitzmueller 
is  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to 
form  a  new  cabinet. 

FOREIGN 

December  7. — Villa  bandits  kill  two 
Americans  and  one  Briton  in  Chihuahua 
after  dynamiting  some  American  min- 
ing and  milling  property  at  Parral  and 
robbing  the  German  Consul  there. 

December  9. — Chile  gets  five  submarines 
from  Great  Britain  as  partial  payment 
for  two  super-dreadnoughts  seized  while 
building  in  British  yards  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

December  10. — Field-Marshal  Prince  Iwao 
Oyama,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Manchurian    army    of    Japan    in   the 

war  with   Russia,   dies    in  Tokyo,   aged 
seventy-four. 

DOMESTIC 

December    9. — The    Du    Pont  Company 

grants    a    war-bonus    of    20  per    cent, 

increase    to    its    employees  beginning 
January  1,  1017. 

Destruction  of  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  is  temporarily  forestalled 
as  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  bids  it  in  at  auction  for 
$2,000,000. 


Good  News. — "  Charley,  dear,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "  I  have  good  news." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"The  bank  sent  me  word  that  my 
account  is  overdrawn.  I  looked  in  the 
synonym-book  and  found  thai  'overdrawn' 
is  the  same  as  'exaggerated.'" — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Wrong  Direction.  -Judge  "Mow  far 
was  the  man  from  you  when  you  first  saw 
him?  " 

Chauffeur — "  Ten  rods." 

JuDQE — "  And  you  couldn't  stop? 

Chauffeur — "1  had  stopt.  He  was 
ten  rods  behind."      Boston  Globe. 


A  Bull's  Eye. — Professor  '  What  has 
been  the  dominant  character  of  America's 
military  program  up  to  the  last  three 
years?" 

Stude— -"  Not   prepared,  sir." 
Professor — "  Correct."   -Gargoyle. 


No  Wonder  Blue  Streak  Belts 
Are  Displacing  Cheaper  Ones 

Before  the  day  of  high  material  and  labor  costs,  executives 
consigned  belt-buying  to  routine  channels  and  the  purchases 
were  made  on  price. 

Since  even  a  ten  minute  shut-down  due  to  inferior  belting 
costs  many  times  more  than  the  best  of  belts,  executives  in 
these  times  of  high-speed  production  are  paying  attention 
to  those  vital  purchases  and  are  making  them  on  a  basis  of 
ultimate  cost. 

The  result  has  been  an  amazing  growth  in  the  use  of  Blue 
Streak  Belts  in  every  American  industry. 

The  established  and  growing  confidence  in  Blue  Streak 
Belts  is  not  based  on  mere  scrap  of  paper  guarantees. 

Their  tremendous  strength  and  pliability  resist  successfully 
every  one  of  the  trinity  of  Belting's  enemies  —  "Slip,"' 
"Stretch,"  and  "Ply  Separation" — yet  make  for  a  maximum 
efficiency  in  transmission. 

No  wonder  Blue  Streak  Belts  are  displacing  lower  priced 
belts — which  always  cost  more  in  the  end — which  attemptto 
do  only  a  part  of  what  Blue  Streak  Belts  actually  do. 

On  account  of  widely  varying  conditions  in  every  plant  and 
industry,  we  prefer  to  make  special  investigations  to  insure 
the  greatest  economy  in  purchase  and  performance. 

Because  of  vital  differences  between  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  belting  theory,  we  prefer  to  base  our  recommenda- 
tions on  experience  and  practice,  since  the  growth  and  even 
the  stability  of  our  business  must  depend  on  the  longer  con- 
tinuous service — at  a  lower  cost— of  the  belts  we  recommend. 

*  *  * 

A    Useful    Book    for    Every    Industry 

The  Goodyear  Encyclopedia  of  Mechanical  Goods  has  been  compiled 
by  Goodyear  engineers  from  actual  cost  records  kept  in  many  industries 
using  transmission  and  conveyor  belting,  hose,  packing,  and  valves.  It  is 
of  peculiar  interest  to  purchasers  and  master  mechanics  as  a  reference 
■work,  based  on  the  practical  experience  of  scores  of  plants  in  given 
industries.  Write  for  it,  naming  the  particular  industry  in  which  you 
are  interested. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohi 
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Business  Profits  Sure 

Anticipate  what  will  hap- 
pen in  business  when  the 
war  ends  by  knowing  the 
meaning  of  what's  happen- 
ing now.  Babson's  Reports 
will  inform  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars    sent   free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-4-35  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 


Executive  Block 


Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Largest  Organization  of  ita  Character 
In  the  World. 
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Stocks  Bonds 


OH    XHE. 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write    today    for     Booklet   B-2,    "  The    Partial 
Payment  Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  our 
method   by  which    you   may   purchase    Stocks 
and  Bonds  in  any   amount — from  one  share  or       ^ 
bond  up,  by  making  a  small  first  payment  and       = 
the  balance  in  convenient  monthly  instalments.       = 
You  may  sell  your  securities  at  any  time  to       ^ 
take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet,  B-2,  "The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."  Gives  full  information  uf 
this  method,  which  appeals  to  thrifty  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SHEi^morcahI 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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A  Long  Look  Ahead 

A  stage  has  been  reached  in  this  bull 
market  when  it  is  desirable  for  investors 
to  look  further  than  the  immediate 
future. 

To  regulate  your  investment  position 
properly,  you  should  have  a  fair  under- 
standing not  merely  of  the  possibilities 
of  further  war  profits,  but  of  the  condi- 
tions which  will  govern  business  after 
the  war. 

We  have  outlined  our  views  on  prob- 
lems of  the-  future  in  a  chart  with  an 
interesting  explanation. 

Send  for   Circular  S-9 

John  Muir  STo. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN    OFFK  K.    <il     BROADWAY,    N.   Y. 
Members       New       York      Stock     Exchange 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  LOANS  TO  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 

IT  has  been  computed  that  the  British 
loan  recently  brought  out  in  this 
country  for  $300,000,000  made  the  total 
of  our  loans  to  foreign  countries  since  the 
war  began  nearly  $2,000,000,000;  that 
is,  we  now  hold  unmatured  obligations  of 
foreign  States  and  cities,  or  have  advanced 
commercial  credits  to  them,  amounting 
approximately  to  $1,910,000,000.  These 
figures  do  not  take  into  account  many  pri- 
vate arrangements  that  have  been  made 
for  credit  in  this  country.  The  largest  bor- 
rower has  been  Great  Britain.  Including 
her  half  of  the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French 
loan,  the  total  British  indebtedness  to  us 
is  now  $850,000,000.  France  comes  next 
with  $520,000,000.  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  appeared  recently  a  list  of  foreign 
loans  and  credits  arranged  in  this  country 
since  the  war  began  and  which  are  still 
outstanding  as  follows: 


Anglo-French  5-year  5s  on  5}  2%  basis $500, 


British  2-year  5%  col.  loan  on  5}  2%  basis. 

British  3-  and  5-year  col.  loan 

French  3-year  col.  loan  on  5*4%  basis 

French  commercial  credits 

British  banks'  extended  loan 

Miscellaneous  credits 

City  of  Paris  5-ycar  6s  on  6.30%  basis 

London  Met.  Water  Board  l-\e;ir  6%  disc. . 
Canada:     Dominion  5-,  10-,  and  15-year  5s. 

Dominion  2-year  as  at  0)4% 

Provincial 

Municipal 

Newfoundland  3-year  5s  at  5K% 

Argentina:     5-year  6s  on  6^4%  basis 

2-  and  3-year  6s  on  6^4%  basis. 

Six-months  notes 

1-year  5s  on  4.70', ,,  basis 

1-year  disc.  5%  to  5J4%  basis 

Russia  3-year  loan  on  6J  2%  basis 

Italy  1-year  6s  on  6%  basis 

Switzerland  3-  and  5-year  5s  on  6%  basis. . . 
Germauj  1-year  treasury  notes,  6%  basis. . . 
Norwaj  2-  and  3-year  6s  on  6%  basis 

7-year  6s  on  5.75%  basis 

Greece  bank  credits 

Chile  bank  loan 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  2  11-year  6s 

Bogota,  Colombia 

Sweden  2-year  6s  on  6%  basis 

China  banking  loans 

Panama  serial  5s 

12-year  5s  on  5.25',  v  basis 

Bolivia  bank  loan 


250, 

300, 

100, 

170 

50, 

♦50, 

50, 

6. 

75' 

20 

57 

63 

5 

25 

10 

6 

18 

15, 

50 

25 

10 

10, 

3 

5 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,400,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,200,000 
,250,000 
,000,000 


51,910,350,000 


Total 

♦Estimated. 

The  European  belligerents  have  done 
$1,542,350,000  of  this  borrowing,  Canada 
and  neutral  countries,  $308,000,000. 

A  writer  in  Bradstreet' $  notes  how  deal- 
ings in  the  bonds  of  fpreign  nations  have 
become  a  recognized  and  important  de- 
partment of  activity  on  our  stock  ex- 
changes, all  of  which  indicates  a  marked 
change  in  our  relations  with  Europe.  The 
writer  sees  no  indication  that  our  readiness 
to  absorb  foreign  loans  is  becoming  in  any 
way  exhausted,  for  no  sooner  is  one  large 
operation  of  this  kind  concluded  here  than 
others  of  the  same  nature  become  public. 
He  notes  further: 

"Last  week,  for  instance,  a  credit  of 
about  $100,000,000  was  successfully  nego- 
tiated with  an  American  banking  syndicate 
on  behalf  of  French  banks  and  commercial 
establishments,  this  operation  having  been 
immediately  preceded  by  the  placing  of  a 
$50,000,000  bond  issue  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  present  week,  moreover,  brings  I  lie 
announcement  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  the  immediate 
future  again  to  come  into  this  country's 
market  as  the  borrower  of  a  large  amount. 

"The  news  on  this  head  is  that  arrange- 


ments have  been  made  for  a  $300,000,000 
British  Government  note  issue  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5L£  per  cent.  It  will 
be  divided  into  two  equal  classes  of  $150,- 
000,000  each,  one  of  which  will  mature  in 
three  years  and  the  other  in  five  years 
from  November  1,  1916.  The  time  for 
offering  the  new  notes  to  the  investing 
public  has  not  yet  been  fixt,  but  this  will 
probably  occur  within  a  fortnight  or  less. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  case  of 
the  last  $250,000,000  collateral  trust  obli- 
gation of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was 
sold  in  the  American  market  in  August, 
the  $300,000,000  collateral  consisted  of 
$100,000,000  each  of  American,  Canadian, 
and  neutral  countries'  issues.  The  forth- 
coming loan,  it  is  believed,  will  be  backed 
by  collateral  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
including,  perhaps,  considerable  amounts 
of  stocks  and  bonds  of  American  railroad 
and  industrial  corporations  which  have 
been  gathered  together  by  the  British 
Treasury  under  the  so-called  amortization 
plan.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  new  loan  is  larger  by  $50,000,000  than 
the  one  placed  in  August,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  Yi  per  cent,  higher,  and  that  the 
maturities  will  be  three  and  five  years 
instead  of  two  years.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  syndicate  which  has 
been  formed  to  underwrite  the  new  two 
five-year  notes  includes  practically  the 
same  banks  and  banking  houses  which 
were  identified  with  the  operation  con- 
cluded in  August." 


CONTINUED  BUILDING  ACTIVITIES 

Returns  of  activity  in  the  building 
trades  for  October  showed  large  gains  over 
October  of  last  year,  just  as  that  month 
showed  heavy  gains  over  October,  1914. 
Bradstreet's  printed  returns  from  141  cities, 
which  "roll  up  a  total  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures never  before  equaled  in  that 
autumn  month."  The  October  records 
for  six  years  past  and  records  for  ten 
months  in  the  same  six  years  were  given 

as  follows: 

October  Ten  Months 

1916 $82,951,862  $847,395,894 

1915 66,494,787  685,755,778 

1914            52,535,818  697,223,189 

1913 66,141,492  759,266,333 

1912 73,128,886  787,604,000 

1911 66,746,617  731,762,927 

The  expenditures  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  in  these  cities,  in  fact, 
exceed  those  for  the  entire  year  1915. 
More  than  that,  they  are  7.0  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  expenditures  in  the  best 
year  of  which  we  have  any  record,  that 
year  being  1912.  Gains,  in  permits  alone, 
are  not  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
decreases  being  shown  in  some  sections  and 
gains  in  others,  the  gains  taking  place 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  groups  and  in 
the  Far  West.  When  it  comes  to  values, 
however,  the  only  decrease  shown  occurs 
in  the  Northwest.  Values  as  a  whole 
show  a  greater  increase  than  do  permils, 
being  24.7  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
permits  is  only  5.3  per  cent.  In  values, 
New  York  gained  34  per  cent.,  Phil- 
adelphia, 36;  Cleveland,  70;  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee,  120  each;  St.  Paul,  19;  bos 
Angeles,  79;  St.  Louis,  7;  Buffalo,  L3j 
Boston,  12.  Declines  in  values  are  shown 
in  several  cities:  in  Minneapolis,  37  per 
cent.;  Pittsburg,  31;  Kansas  City,  26j 
Cincinnati,   24;     San    Francisco,    18. 
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Small  Gain.  -Employer — "Can  you 
write  shorthand?  " 

Applicant — •"  Oh,  yes,  only  it  lake-  me 
Longer." — London  Nott  s. 


That  Ended  It. — "  I  am  afraid   il   won'l 
lit ."  she  said  as  she  tried  I  he  ring. 

'That's  funny,"    he    mused,    "  I    never 
had  any  trouble  with  it,  before."    -Gargoyle. 


Captious. — "  Is  this  beef  too  rare  for  you, 
Mr.  Simpkins?  " 

"  Will,  since  yon  ask  me,  Airs.  Skinner, 
I  would  like  it  a  Little  oftener."-  Christian 
Register. 


What  Did  She  Know?     At   an  evening 

party  the  hostess  had  coaxed  a  protesting 
guest  to  sing.  After  the  song  she  went  up 
bo  him  smiling.  "Oh,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  she 
said,  "  you  must  never  tell  me  again  that 
you  can't  sing — I  know  now  !  " — Argonavt. 

Accuracy. — "  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you,"  said  the  father  of  the  college  student, 
shaking  hands  warmly  with  the  professor. 
"  My  son  took  algebra  from  you  last  year, 
you  know." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  professor,  "  lie 
was  exposed  to  it,  but  he  did  not  take  it." 
— Christian  Register. 


Precautions. — Grown  old  in  the  service 

of  his  master  and  unstress,  James  was  a 
privileged  retainer. 

lie  was  waiting  at  table  one  day,  when  a 
guest  asked  for  a  fish-fork,  but  the  request 
was  ignored. 

Then  t  he  hostess  noticed  I  he  episode,  and 
remarked,  in  a  most  peremptory  manner: 

"James,  Mrs.  Jones  hasn't  any  fish- 
fork.    Get  her  one  at  once  !  " 

"Madam,"  came  the  emphatic  reply, 
"last  time  Mrs.  Jones  dined  her.'  we  lost 
a  ash-fork." 

James  has  now  been  relegated  to  the 
garden. — Tit-Bits. 


Injured  Pride. — After  a  reoenl  Zeppelin- 
raid,  when  the  worst  was  over,  a  resident 
went  out  into  the  town  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done.  In  the  darkness  he  heard 
a  group  of  Women  talking  loudly,  and 
judging  them  a  clue  not  to  be  neglected  he 
followed  them  along  an  entry  into  the 
back  yard  of  a  house.  The  debate  never 
ceased,  bul  he  was  unable  to  tret  the  hang 
of  it  until  one  of  the  women  (lie  most 
eloquent      -appealed       directly       to      him. 

'  "Ere,"  she  said,  "  do  you  call  it  fair'.' 
T'  bomb  drop)  in  our  yard,  an'  a  bobby's 
gone  and  took  if  away  —never  even  give 
me  a  receipl    for  it.     It's    our    bomb." 

Manchester  Guardian. 


The  Difference.— "  Well,  George,"  said 
the  president  of  the  company  to  old  George, 
"  how  goes  it  ?  " 

Fair  to  middlin',  sir,"  ( leorge  answered. 
And   he   continued    t<>   currycomb   a    bay 

horse. 

Me  an'    this   here   boss,"   George   said, 

suddenly,    "  has    worked    for    your    firm 

sixteen  year." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  president,  think- 
ing a  little  guiltily  of  George's  salary. 
And  I  suppose  you  are  both  pretty  highly 
valued,  George,  eh'.'  " 

"  TT'm,"  said  George,  "the  both  of  us 
was  took  sick  last  week,  and  they  got  a 
doctor  for  the  boss,  hut  they  just  docked 
my  pay,"    -Home  Companion. 


In    fdvertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Anticipation 


of  those 
details  of 
personal  service,  or  equipment/which 
may  add  to  the  passengers'  comfort,  convenience 
or  safety,  is  a  responsibility  which  the  Pullman 
Company  for  fifty  years,  has  consistently  fulfilled. 

In  order  that  no  improvement  might  be 
neglected,  every  practical  suggestion  is  actually 
incorporated  in  a  car  under  construction  in  our 
shops,  and  once  a  month  these  suggested  im- 
provements are  personally  inspected  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  composed  of  the  higher 
officials  of  the  Company. 

The  development  of  the  sleeping  car,  the 
parlor  car  and  the  enclosed  vestibule  are  charac- 
teristic steps  in  the  constant  advance  made  by 
the  Pullman  Company  in  the  perfection  of  its 
equipment.  To  this  end  every  new  invention 
practical  for  Pullman  car  construction  is  carefully 
considered,  and,  if  contributing  to  safety  or  con- 
venience is  adapted  to  car  requirements. 

Many  of  these  improvements  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  and  contribute  chiefly  to  safety. 
Others  result  primarily  in  added  comfort,  or  con- 
venience to  passengers.  All  serve  to  anticipate 
the  passengers'  requirements  and  meet  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  the  traveling  public. 
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If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment  paying  8 lj        even,  -i*  month*,  write  for 
further  particular*. 

Reliance  Homnte.id  AMOciation.  Npw  Orl-»u».  La 


SOUND  FIRST 


» 


Soearoa   h.   tiklaln 


■rurrtl 

Karn,  worth  three  time 
of  the  loan  Tin-  demand  for  these 
first  mor  li;.ujes  in  un-ettlnl  timet 
in, In. Ui~  their  nntlsual  stability 
First  Mortgage*  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  an*  safe  and  surtv  In- 
terest always    paid  date  it  i-  doe. 

Oifr  «  1  .IXXl.lXKI  loan'tl  »nd  not  ■  atsgta 
fspnl  1'i.t  to  tni  intr.lor  or  a  vlnrl* 
fnr-.flo.ut  a   .air    stdr.      Isn't 

mortgage  t  he  right  Investment  for 

VOU  '  Write  for  tKKtklct  describing 
methods,    and    lists   of  loan-  from 

J.too  to  JlO.OO.1. 

AUREUUS-SWAN50N  CO..  1st 

II  Mat-.  Notional  KanV   III.!;. 
Oklahoma  <  lit.  Oklahoma 
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V 


Steady    demand    for 
money      for     business 
purposes     in     Atlanta 
and    Other    p.irts    of 
Georgia    has   enabled 
us  to  obtain  6  and  7 
from    loans  on    improved 
for   twenty   years,    with- 
out a  single  loss. 
Write    for    explanatory    booklet    and 
unusual  series  of  facsimile  testimonials. 

GREEN.   TILSON   &   McKINNEY 
1701-9  Hurt  Bldt.  Dept.  A.  AtUsU.  Gt. 


interest 
property 


WHERE     TO    GO    FOR    THE 
WINTER  VACATION 

THERE  is  a  sense  of  magic  in  the 
ability  to  step  on  board  a  Pullman 
car  or  a  passenger-steamship  on  a  blustery 
day  in  northern  midwinter,  and  a  few 
hours  later  to  meet  a  warm  breath  from 
the  tropics.  Yet  the  climatic  transition 
is  not  the  only  charm  of  the  winter  trip 
southward.  There  is  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  places 
to  visit,  in  any  of  which  a 
complete  change  of  environ- 
ment awaits  the  traveler. 

Near  by  is  our  own  Dixie- 
land with  its  Pinehursts  and 
Palm  Beaches  (or  is  there 
but  one?);  combining  with 
a  transcontinental  trip  are 
the  Santa  Barbaras  and  Del 
Montes  of  sunny  California; 
just  off  our  shores  are  Ber- 
muda and  Nassau,  and 
tempting  us  farther  south- 
ward afloat  is  the  "call  of 
the  Caribbean,"  in  a  quiet 
insistence  no  less  appealing 
than  the  "tinkly  temple- 
bells"  of  the  Far  East  of 
which  Kipling  writes.  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
the  Barbados,  sunlit  ports 
along  the  Colombian  coast,  Cristobal,  Pan- 
ama, and  the  quaint  byways  of  Central 
America  invite  the  traveler  in  search  c  .' 
rest  and  recreation.  The  invitation,  onc3 
accepted,  is  usually  followed  by  a  desire 
to  retuni  each  year  as  the  winter  season 
approaches. 

Below  the*  equator  is  that  vast  conti- 
nent, rich  in  interest,  of  which  we  as  a 
people  know  so  little;  while  over  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  Pacific  are  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
not  forgetting  the  cherry  -  blossoms  of 
Japan,  to  tempt  the  winter  traveler  with 
the  lure  of  new  and  curious  sights  and 
experiences. 

WINTER   RESORTS  IN  DIXIELAND 

Along  the  southern  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  mountain  hinterland  of  the 
Alleghanies  are  many  alluring  winter  play- 
grounds. Here  midwinter  is  tempered  by 
latitude,  and  in  the  mountains  the  air  is 
made  tonic  by  high  altitude.  In  Virginia, 
at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  at  Virginia  Hot 
Springs,  amid  mountain  scenery,  are  delight- 
ful winter  resorts.  Three  great  railway  sys- 
tems with  connections  furnish  access  to  the 
territory  southward,  each  being  a  through 
route  from  New  York  to  Florida.  Inter- 
secting the  mountain  region  of  western 
North  Carolina,  often  termed  "The  Land 
of  the  Sky,"  is  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
lowest  point  of  this  vast  plateau  is  more 
than  2,000  fed  above  sea-level.  Within 
30,000  square  miles  are  eighty  mountain 
peaks  higher  than  5,000  feet  and  sixty 
l«aks  higher  than  0,000  feet.  Great 
forests,  sparkling  lakes  and  streams,  and 
hing  rivers  a  re  found  in  profusion.    Ashe- 

til.-,  with  its  dry  air,  high  altitude,  ex- 
cellent   hotels,    and     100-aere     l.X-liole     golf 

'•"ii'  long   been   a   favorite   resort. 


Tryon,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  is  noted  for  its  mountain 
drives  and  climbs.  Hot  Springs,  Hender- 
sonville,  Waynesville,  are  other  healthful 
resorts  in  North  Carolina.  Continuing 
southward  we  find  attractive  winter 
resorts  at  Columbia,  Camden,  Charleston, 
and  Aiken  in  South  Carolina.  Augusta  and 
its  near  neighbors,  Summerville  and  Sa- 
vannah, all    three    in   Georgia,  are   much 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  S  FAR-FAMED  SEASIDE    BOULEVARD. 

frequented  by  Northerners  in  the  winter. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  following  the  lower 
altitudes  to  the  eastward,  is  the  direct 
route  to  Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines,  Cam- 
den, and  other  places  in  the  famous  long- 
leaf  pine  belt.  Pinehurst,  sixteen  and 
one-half  hours  by  rail  from  New  York,  is 
far-famed  as  a  winter  golf  center.  Its  four 
courses  cover  five  hundred  acres,  extending 
over  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Other 
out-of-door  sports  are  also  popular.  The 
winter  temperature  averages  51  degrees. 
Southern  Pines  is  midway  between  New 
York  and  Florida.  Here  are  excellent  hotels 
and  a  cottage  colony  with  golf,  fox-hunting, 
canoeing,  fishing,  and  motoring  as  amuse- 
ments. Nearest  the  coast  extends  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  passing  through  Au- 
gusta, Savannah,  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  northern  terminus 
of  the  Southern  Railway  is  Washington;  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  it  is  Richmond.  Through  trains 
for  the  South,  over  each  system  run  from 
New  York  via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

IN  ROMANTIC   NEW  ORLEANS 

"For  the  artist,  tin;  invalid,  the  idler, 
the  writer,  the  woman  of  fashion,  the  man 
of  the  world,  the  busy  worker  taking  a 
vacation,  New  Orleans  is  the  very  kinp\  or 
queen,  or  all  the  royal  family,  of  winter 
resorts,"  says  a  writer  on  the  "Crescent 
City."  What  Quebec  is  to  the  North  in 
historical  interest  and  Old-World  flavor, 
New  Orleans  is  to  the  Southland.  In 
climate  she  offers  a  delightful  midwinter 
resort.  Her  gardens  and  courtyards  are 
luxuriant  with  tropical  vegetation  and 
fragrant  with  flowers.  Her  French,  Span- 
ish, and  American  civilization  have  each 
hit  an  imprint.  Here  are  the  French 
Quarter   thai    wat   settled   centuries  ago, 


with  narrow  streets  lined  with  quaint 
buildings,  and  the  modern  Canal  Street 
bordered  with  handsome  shops.  A  long 
list  of  interesting  sights  awaits  the  visitor — 
historic  Jackson  Square  with  its  St.  Louis 
Cathedral,  built  in  1794;  the  Cabildo, 
erected  under  the  Spanish  regime;  the 
Presbytere,  formerly  the  home  of  the 
Capuchin  priests,  is  the  garden  quarter 
of  St.  Charles  Avenue,  with  its  exquisite 
examples  *of  floriculture, 
quaint  little  eating-houses 
tucked  away  in  unobtru- 
sive places  where  delectable 
Creole  dishes  are  served. 
Then  there  is  the  great 
annual  Mardi  -  gras  carni- 
val, culminating  on  the  Tues- 
day immediately  preceding 
Ash  Wednesday.  New  Or- 
leans is  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville systems,  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Southern 
Pacific's  lines  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  southern 
port  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company's 
New  York  steamers,  and 
a  port  of  departure  for  the 
United  Fruit  Company's 
various  cruises  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  ships  to  Havana. 

RAIL    ROUTES    FROM    EASTERN    AND 

MIDDLE-WESTERN  STATES 

TO  THE  SOUTH 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  will  operate  tlirough- 
out  the  present  winter  months  four  through 
trains,  as  follows: 

Florida  and  West-Indian  Limited. — New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Washington  to  Augusta,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Key  West,  and 
Port  Tampa.  From  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York,  9.15  A.M. 

Palmetto  Limited. — Through  cars,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Washington  to  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. From  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York, 
3.34  p.m. 

Coast  Line  Florida  Mail. — New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  Washington  to  Jacksonville.  From 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  9.30  p.m. 

The  New  York  and  Florida  Special  (effective 
January  3,  1917). — Daily.  Solid  Pullman  train. 
New  York  to  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Or- 
mond,  Daytona,  Palm  Beach,  and  Miami.  From 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  2.12  P.M. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  offers  a  winter  servio 
from  New  York  and  Washington  southward,  con- 
sisting of  five  through  trains,  including: 

Florida-Cuba  Special  to  Richmond,  Pinehurst 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Orlando,  Tampa,  SI 
Petersburg,  Sarasota,  and  Venice.  Leave  Penn 
sylvania  Station,  New  York,  3.34  p.m. 

Seaboard  Fast  Mail  to  Richmond,  Savannali 
Jacksonville,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg.  Sarasota 
and  Venice.  Leave  Pennsylvania  Station,  Ne\ 
York.  12.30  a.m. 

The  Flamingo  to  Richmond,  Savannah,  Jacksoi 
ville,  Miami,  Key  West  (Havana  steamer  conn" 
ticini.  and  Tampa,  Leave  Pennsylvania  Statioi 
New  York.  9.15  am. 

Atlanta-Birmingham  Special  to  Richmond,  A 
lama,  Birmingham,  and  Memphis.  Leave  Pent 
sylvania  Station,  New  York,  3.34  P.M. 

Seaboard    Fast    Mail   to    Richmond,    Haml* 
(Continued  on  page  1075) 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questionx  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Kunk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


'  J.  A.  S.,"  Dedrickal,  Mich. — "  (1)  Kindly 
explain  tho  meaning  of  Chauvinism  and  Arma- 
geddon. (2)  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  quotation 
Wo  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you'  comes 
from?  (3)  Who  was  the  leader  in  tho  IIou.se  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation, tho  one  who  planned  tho  Reconstruction 
and  putting  tho  negroes  in  tho  ascendency 
in  the  South?" 

(1)  "Chauvinism"  is  the  extravagant  glorifica- 
tion of  one's  own  country,  often  associated  with  a 
bellicose  spirit.  Tho  word  is  derived  from 
Chauvin,  a  French  soldier,  who  had  an  exagger- 
ated devotion  to  his  old  master,  Napoleon.  (2) 
"Armageddon"  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
xvi:  16,  as  the  final  battle-ground  of  the  nations. 
The  term  was  applied  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 
the  contest  between  tho  "Bull  Moose  "  party  and 
the  Republican  party.  (3)  Tho  words  Morituri  te 
salutamus,  translated,  "We  who  are  soon  to  die 
salute  thee,"  were  spoken  by  tho  ancient  Roman 
gladiators  in  tho  amphitheater  as  they  passed 
before  the  Emperor.  (4)  Thaddeus  Ste 
(born  1792,  died  1868)  was  the  leading  statesman 
in  connection  with  the  Reconstruction. 

"G.  W.  K."  Washington,  D.  C— "Was  the 
battle  fought  on  Alamance  Creek,  N.  C,  in  1771, 
the  first  of  the  war  for  American  independence? 
If  not,  what  relation  did  it  have  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War?  How  many  were  killed  and  how 
many  wore  wounded  in  this  battle?" 

Tho  battle  at  Alamanco  Creek  had  nothing  to 
do  with  tho  War  of  Independence.  A  body  of 
mon  called  "Regulators"  rose  up  in  1765  in 
North  Carolina  against  what  they  considered  ex- 
cessive taxes  and  extortionate  foes.  Various 
disturbances  occurred,  which  culminated  in 
May,  1771,  when  it  was  decided  to  suppress  the. 
Regulators  by  force.  Accordingly,  Governor 
Tryon,  at  the  head  of  a  largo  force,  proceeded 
against  them,  and  on  May  16,  met  about  2,<)()() 
Regulators  at  Alamanco  Creek.  Here  occurred 
a  fight  which  lasted  two  hours,  ending  in  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  Loyalists,  who,  however, 
lost  seventy  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Regulators  lost  nine  killed,  a  great  number  in 
wounded,    and    fifteen    prisoners,    of  whom   seven 

were  executed.    Subsequently,  the  Regulators  took 

the  oath  of  allegiance  and  their  leaders  wore  par- 
doned by  the  King.  During  the  Revolution  most 
of  the  Regulators  espoused  the  royal  cause,  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  battle  of  Alamance  Creek 

had  little  to  do  with  the  War  of  Independence. 

"E.  C.  C,"  St.  Paul.  Minn.— "Is  the  sentence 
'I  do  not  think  you  will  hear  anything  of  the 
matter'  correct?  Should  it  not  be.  'I  think 
you  will  not  hear  anything  of  the  matter'?  We 
often  say.  'I  do  not  think'  when  in  fact  'I  do 
think'  is  the  case.  As  in  the  following.  'I  do 
not  think  it  will  freeze.'  Should  it  not  be  1 
think  it  will  not  freeze'?" 

Mtho  condemned  as  a  solecism  In  some  writers, 
the  expression,  "I  do  not  think  ..."  is  a  well- 
established  English  idiom  as  wide-spread  as  the 
language,  and  as  aged  as  Old.  Middle,  or  Modern 
English.  Hut  one  may.  perhaps,  he  permitted 
to  point  out  that  two  of  the  meanings  of  the  word 
"think"  are  sometimes  confused.  These  are 
"to  act  with  the  mind.''  and  "to  hold  as  an 
opinion."  Take  for  example.  '  /  do  not  think 
that  that  is  true."  Here  the  meaning  differs 
from  "I  think  that  that  is  not  true"  Why'.' 
Becauso  one  may  think  about  the  matter  (hold 
it  in  mind)  without  thinking  (holding  the  opinion' 
thai  it  is  true  or  that  it  is  false.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately  il7S7  1863)  is  authority  for  t  he 
statement  that  "I  don't  think  so"  is  good  Knglish. 
ami  the  LEXICOGRAPHER  accepts  it  in  preference 
to  the  cold,  formal,  and  periphrastic  form.  "] 
think  it  is  not  so." 

.  "K.  W.,"  Kansas  City.  Kan.  Are  children 
in  Mexico  and  Spain  compelled  to  go  to  school 

In  both  Spain  and  Mexico  education  is  nomi- 
nally compulsory,  but  the  obligation  is  not  strictly 
enforced,  as  is  evidenced  In  the  fact  that  in 
Spain  58.7  and  in  Mexico  75.3  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  illiterate. 


Austin  Standard  30-Day  Building 
Even  in  Winter 


THE  steel  is  ready  now — pre-fabricated  for  quick 
assembly  on  your  land.  In  30  working-days  after 
you  sign  the  order  we'll  turn  over  to  you  the  completed 
building — Austin  Standard  No.  3. 


Of  the  seven  types  of  Austin  Stand- 
ard Factory- Building,  No.  3  is  the  one 
we  build  oftenest,  because  its  good 
light  and  wide  areas  of  unobstructed 
floor-space  suit  it  to  so  many  different 
industries. 


Even  if  you  don't  contemplate  im- 
mediate building,  you  should  have 
information  about  the  seven  ty;» 
Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 
on  file,  in  the  event  of  fire  or  other 
emergency.    Write  today. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL   BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Philadelphia  Jackson.  Mich.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Export  Representative:  W.  L.  Goeltz  Company.  50  Broad  Street.  New  York 


The  Entire  Army  of  English  Speech 

over  450.000  Words  strong,  for  the  first 
time  is  mustered  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind in  ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER— 
three -column  formation — within  the 
covers  of  one  Book;  the  mightiest  verbal 
force  ever   assembled.     Command  it! 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Write  for  interesting   Booklet   and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

rHE  two  things  you  want — quality  and  a  low  price — you 
get  in  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases.  The  judges  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  awarded  us  first  prize  for  quality. 
Ve  guarantee  you  a  big  saving  in  freight  because  we  ship  in  a 
ondensed  knock  down  form  one-fourth  the  size  of  others. 

When  you  need  a  bookcase  to  really  preserve 
your  books,  do  not  fail  to  look  at  the  Gunn. 
Our  free  new  catalogue  in  colors  helps  you 
make  a  bargain  selection  from  our  hand- 
somely finished,  dust-proof  Colonial,  Mission, 
Clawfoot,  etc.,  styles   in   mahogany   and   oak. 

You  will  also  get  a  new  booklet,  "In  an  Emperor's 
Den,"  telling    about    our    furniture    in    use    by   high 

officials    in    the    Orient. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


f  THIS  BOX  CONTAINS 
THE  GUNN  BOOKCASE 
SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT 

IT   SAVES   rREIGHT 


I 


THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


low    the    Standard    Bible    Dictionary    HELPS    the 
unday  School  Superintendent,  Teacher  and  Worker — 

tewise  the  Ambitious  Bible  Scholar  who  aspires  to  become  an  Active  Worker  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Church  Societies 


Many  Sunday  School  Officers, 
achers  and  other  Workers  have  not 
d  the  benefit  of  a  technical  education 
Bible  study,  and  yet  desire  and  ap- 
;ciate  all  that  Biblical  scholarship 
l  give  them  of  its  results.  What 
>re  natural  and  helpful  than  to  refer 
s  many  vexing  problems  arising  in 
:  preparation  of  Sunday  School  les- 
1S,  Bible  ia'.ks  and  discussions,  etc., 
the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
explanation  and  light? 


In  no  other  way  that  we  know  of 
can  you  obtain  so  complete  an  under- 
standing and  talking  familiarity  with 
Bible  persons,  places  and  events 
through  only  a  few  minutes'  reference 
than  by  means  of  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  which  James  E.  McCurdy, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  University  College, 
Toronto,  calls  "The  best  single  vol- 
ume handbook  for  Bible,  study  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language." 

Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  author  of 
"  Peloubet"s  Notes  (on  the  Interna- 
tional S.  S.  Lessons/' writes  (in  parti  : 


"  The  Standard  possesses  some  very 
great  advantages  over  other  Bible 
Dictionaries — 460  unusually  good  ex- 
planatory illustrations — colored  maps, 
a  real  help- pronunciations  of  proper 
Biblical  names— labor-saving  thumb 
index- -clear  print,"  etc.  Prepared 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Melanc- 
thon  W.  Jacobus,  Andrew  C.  Zenos 
and  Edward  E.  Nourse.  920  large 
pages.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  price 
$5  including  index,  carriage  prepaid; 
Yi  morocco  #8.      Full  morocco  #10. 


UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


A  Really  Important  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the  Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 


By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 
good  literature.     It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 


women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom  —  as  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his  age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


The  book  contains  almost  100  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Mary  Anderson,  Madame  M 1  id- 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ada  Rehan,  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Fanny  Janauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Fanny 
I  >avenport,  Edgar  L.Davenport,  Lester  WaUack  and 
many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten. 


Winthrop  Ames  says: — "I  have  read  '  Sixty  Yean  of  the  Theater  '  with  much  pleasure.  Mr  T-.wse  lias  written 
a  Ijook  of  double  value.  It  will  recall  delightful  memories  t..  a  whole  geni  ration  of  theatai  goers,  and  it  record!  1  n 
afti  I    and  distinction,  the  history  of  an  interesting  period  in  theatrical  transition," 

Otis  Skinner  says: — ' 'Mr.  Towse  baa  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  hisi.o  y  >.f  1  he  theatei  in  New 
r.  our  tine.       I  have  to\  arse  in  instalments  with  the  greatest  interest  and  it  is  especially  gratify. 

ing  to  hare  the  work  in  this  attractive  book  form.  The  picturesque  figures  oJ  the  old  metropolitan  stage  have  come 
to  life  in  liis  pages." 

Octavo,  Cloth.   Illustrated,  480  pages.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


Lifelike  reproductions  in  the  original  colors  of  some  of  tin-  best  works  of  Rubens,  Turner, 

Velasquez,  Millet,  Meissonier, and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 

volumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  board  ready  for  framing.   Produced  by  a  new 

process,  closely  resembling  canvas.    Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 

n  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,  and  technique  of  the  artist 

facing  each  picture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 

rmation  and  alive  with  beauty.     The   original    paintings  are  valued  at 

over  five  million  dollars.     Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are  available,  at 

a  price  that  will  appeal  to  von.     Send    for  full    descriptive   matter   to-day 

rig   how   th(    two  volumes  of   Famous   Paintings,  t  i  by  15  inches, 

will   bi  I   to  you   for  examination  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 

lake  the  terms  easy  for  you.     Write  us  NOW. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS,  COMPANY,  Dept.  901,  New  York 


"A.  L.  B.,"  Cambridge,  Vt. — "What  is  the 
definition  of  the  term  'Pragmatism,'  as  applied 
to  the  theology  recently  developed  and  supported 
by  William  James? 

William  James  defines  the  scope  of  Pragma- 
tism as  follows:  "The  whole  function  of  phi- 
losophy ought  to  be  to  find  out  what  definite 
difference  it  will  make  to  you  and  me,  at  definite 
instants  of  our  lives,  if  this  world-formula  or  that 
world-formula  be  the  true  one."  He  says  fur- 
ther: "On  Pragmatic  principles,  if  the  hypothesis 
of  God  works  satisfactorily  in  the  widest  .sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  true."  Pragmatism,  strictly 
speaking,  has  no  supernatural  theology,  but 
values  the  "  hypothesis  of  God"  for  what  it  means 
in  actual  human  experience.  It  lays  stress  on 
the  value  of  a  belief  in  God,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  prove  his  existence. 

"J.  E.  P.,"  Indio.  Cal. — "  (1)  Is  this  sentence 
correct?  If  so,  why?  'We  might  have  got 
away.'  (2)  What  is  the  physicological  definition 
of 'anger'?" 

(1)  The  sentence  is  correct  and  is  in  the  past 
perfect  tense  of  the  potential  mode,  which  ex- 
presses possibility.  (2)  There  can  hardly  be  a 
physicological  definition  of  "anger,"  as  anger 
is  a  purely  mental  emotion,  altho  usually  ex- 
pressing itself,  like  other  emotions,  in  physical 
acts  and,  expressions. 

"C.  G.  M.."  New  York.  N.  Y.— "Kindly 
advise  me  which  of  the  following  sentences  is 
correct — 'I  shall  be  there  providing  the  weather 
is  clear,'  or  '  I  shall  be  there  provided  the  weather 
is  clear.'  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  rule 
governing  this  case." 

"Provided"  is  the  better  word.  It  is  defined 
as  a  conjunction,  having  the  meaning  of  "On 
condition;  it  being  stipulated  or  understood;  a 
conditional  particle."  There  is,  however,  good 
authority  for  the  use  of  "providing"  in  the  same 
sense. 

"G.  T.  B.,"  St.  Paul,  Minn. — "In  business 
correspondence,  does  good  form  require  a  saluta- 
tion and  a  complimentary  closing?  We  have 
eliminated  both.  We  have  been  advised  that  in 
correspondence  between  departments  these  forms 
are  unnecessary." 

The  omission  of  the  usual  complimentary  forms 
in  business  correspondence  is  so  unusual  that 
it  might  be  taken  for  discourtesy. 

"D.  B.,"  Eldorado,  111. — "Could  you  name  the 
authors  of  the  following  quotations? 

(1)  'She  doeth  little  kindnesses 

Which  most  leave  undone  or  despise.* 

(2)  '  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small.'" 


(1)      Lowell's     "My 
"Ancient  Mariner." 


Love."     (2)     Coleridge's 


"K.  G.  B.,"  Bogota,  N.  J. — "Is  a  young  lady, 
not  of  age,  even  tho  a  native,  a  citizen  in  the 
correct  sense  of  the  word?" 

As  she  dons  not  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen,  how  can  she  be  designated  as 
one?  Once  she  becomes  of  age,  she,  if  born  in  the 
United  States,  may  become  a  citizen  of  that  State 
if  bom  of  alien  parentage,  or  is  a  citizen  of  the 
linited  States  if  her  parents  were  before  her. 
This  reply  pays  no  attention  to  a  possible  play 
on  the  word  citizen  which  in  the  United  States 
applies  to  male  or  female  persons  born  beneath 
the  American  Hag. 

"H.  M.  C,"  Emporia,  Kan. — "  (1)  Kindly 
give  me  the  origin,  meaning,  and  correct  use  of 
(sic).  (2)  Also,  what  is  the  meaning  of  LXX 
referring  to  Bible  literature?" 

(1)  Tho  word  sic  printed  in  italics  in  parentheses 
after  a  quotation  stands  for  the  English  word 
"thus,"  meaning  that  the  expression  or  the  word 
which  precedes  it  is  reproduced  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  written  by  the  original 
writer.  (2)  The  abbreviation  LXX  to  which  you 
refer  stands  for  the  word  Septuaginta,  which  is  a 
Greek  version  of  Hie  Old  Testament  Script  tires 
made  between  280  and  130  B.C.  Its  nam.  is 
derived  from  the  traditional  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
Creek,  lite  word  Septuaginta  being  the  Latin 
for  seventy. 

"N.  M.  C,"  Red  Bluff,  Cal.  -"Do  all  Hindus 
have  t he  surname  ' Singh'?" 

Singh  is  from  Sin'h  or  Sinha,  a  lion;  a  title 
borne  i>.\  several  military  castes  of  northern 
[ndia.by  Rajputs,  by  Brahmans,  and  likewise  by 
Sikhs  of  the  Jat  race  when  following  the  military 
profession.  -" 
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WHERE  TO  GO  FOR  THE 
WINTER  VACATION 

{Continued  from  page  1672) 

Atlanta  and  Birmingham.  Leave  New  York, 
12.30  a.m. 

Over  the  Southern  Railway  system  and  con" 
necting  linos  six  trains  to  the  South  are  operated 
daily  from  Now  York,  and  six  other  through 
trains  from  the  West  and  Northwest.  From 
Now  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  the 
service  is  as  follows: 

New  York  and  New  Orleans  Limited  to  Lynch- 
burg, Danville,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  Spartanburg, 
Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans. 
Leave  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  4.35  p.m. 

Memphis  Special  to  Lynchburg,  Bristol,  Morris- 
town,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Memphis. 
Leave  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  9.30  p.m. 

Birmingham  Special  to  Lynchburg,  Danville, 
Salisbury,  Charlotte,  Spartanburg,  Greenville, 
Atlanta,  and  Birmingham.  Leave  Pennsylvania 
Station,  New  York,  11.08  a.m. 

Washington-Chattanooga  Limited  to  Lynchburg, 
Bristol,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham, 
Meridian,  Now  Orleans,  and  Vicksburg.  Leave 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  3.34  p.m. 

United  States  Fast  Mail  to  same  points  as  the 
Birmingham  Special.  Leave  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, New  York,  12.30  p.m. 

Augusta  Special  to  Charlotte,  Columbia,  Tren- 
ton, Aiken,  and  Augusta.  Leave  Pennsylvania 
Station,  New  York,  1.08  p.m. 

Service  from  the  West  and  Northwest  includes: 

The  Royal  Palm  from  Chicago  to  Jacksonville, 
via  Big  Four  and  Queen  and  Crescent  systems 
and  Southern  Railway,  the  route  being  through 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Chattanooga, 
Atlanta,  and  Macon.  Leave  Chicago,  "Big 
Four,"  10.05  p.m. 

Florida  Special  and  Ohio  Special  through  trams 
between  Cincinnati  and  Jacksonville,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Quoen  and  Crescent  Route,  passing 
through  Cincinnati.  Also  from  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  Tho  Florida 
Special  leaves  Cincinnati,  8.10  p.m.  The  Ohio 
Special  at  8.10  a.m. 

Carolina  Special  between  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  through  tho  Asheville  region — 
"The  Land  of  the  Sky."  Leavo  Cincinnati,  "Q. 
&  C."  at  6.35  p.m. 

St.  Louis  Special  from  St.  Louis  and  Louisville 
to  Asheville  with  connection  here  for  Spartanburg, 
Columbia,  Savannah,  and  Jaeksonsille  and 
Florida  resorts.  Leave  St.  Louis,  Southern 
Railway,  8.56  a.m. 

Kansas  City-Florida  Special  from  Denver,  via 
Rock  Island,  9.30  P.M.  Kansas  <  il>,  via  Frisco 
lines,  5.55  p.m.  to  Memphis  and  Birmingham  and 
thence  via  Southern  Railway  to  Atlanta,  Macon, 
and  .Jacksonville. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  will  continue  to 
operate  The  Southland,  a  through  train  from 
Chicago  to  Jacksonville  over  its  own  and  con- 
necting lines.  This  train  leaves  Chicago,  1  1 .56 
I'M.,  traversing  the  Blue  Crass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Cumberland  and  Blue  Ridge 
region  by  daylight.  Through  sleeping-cars  be- 
tween Grand  Rapids  and  Jacksonville  are  carried. 

'I'hr  Panama   limited,  a  23-hour  train  between 

Chicago  and    New    Orleans,    has   been    recently 

placed  in  service  bj    the   Illinois  Central,   leaving 

Chicago  at  12.30  r.M.  A  train  will  leave  St. 
Louis  at  4.30  p.m..  with  through  sleeping-cars,  to 
connect  with  this  train  at  Carbondale,  ill.     The 

former  train  of  the  same  name  will  continue  in 
serv  ice  under  the  title  of  the  New  Orleans  Limited. 

The  Dixie  Flyer  from  Chicago  to  Jacksonville. 
\ia  Kvansvillo.  via  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois, 
Louisville  and  Nashville-,  and  connecting  lines, 
from  Chicago.  10.25  p.m. 

The  Dixie  Limited  starting  from  Chicago,  L1.30 
A.m.  and  St.  Louis,  2.15  P.M.  and  proceeding  over 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois.  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  anil  connecting 
lines. 

St.  Louis-Jacksonrille  Express  leaving  St.  Louis 


The  RAY 

ADDS  AND  SUBTRACTS 

WITH   EQUAL  EASE  AND   SPEED 
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Ray  Subtrjcto-Adoer 


BIG  BUSINESS  is  buying  the 
RAY  lor  every  desk  because  of  the  great  saving  "^5^ 

it  works  in  time,  labor  and  mistakes.     It  will  pay  you  to  buy  one  for 
the  same  reasons.     Adds  and  subtracts  up  to  7  figures  with  infallible  accuracy  arid  speed. 
A  wonderful  help  in  checking  invoices,  adding  loose  bills  and  memoranda,  taking  discounts, 
figuring  pay-rolls,  inventories,  trial  balances,  etc.     The  only  practical    adding  and  sub- 
tracting machine  for  cross  footings,  and  for  work  on  large  sheets  or  volumes. 

CONVENIENT — so  small  and  compact  (size  2x9  inches)  can  be  carried  to  your  work,  and 
used  wherever  needed. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  — can  be  learned  in  5  minutes.  A  turn  to  the  right  adds  — a  turn 
to  the  left  subtracts. 

DURABLE — will  last  a  business  lifetime — guaranteed  for  one  year. 

COST — less  than  the  average  mistake.  Supplements  expensive  listing  machines  and  saves 
wear  and  tear.  Uve  agents  wanted  in  live  towns 

20    DAYS    FREE    TRIAL 

Increase  your  efficiency.    Twenty  days  in  your  office    FREE    of  charge.     Pin  coupon  to 
your  letterhead  and  mail  today. 


corrr 

LET/  THAN 

THE  AVERAGER 
MISTAKE     S> 


The  Ray  Subtracto-Adder  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia  | 

art.  'aeoi    mr  1   '  I 

Sabtncto-Addcr.    I  will  pirc  11  a  Ikorovg  at 

theendr.f  COdaysI  will  remit  115   t  return  the  m»cliin-  | 

Name 

Address I 


See  that 

lycos 

is  on  the 
THERMOMETER 
You  Buy....  It's 
Your  Protection 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Jycos  or  5&y»«>r  Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MINI)  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    B0( 
1TNK.&  YVAiiN'AI.LS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


ON  GALLIPOLI 

WITH  TOMMY  ATKINS 

The  story  of  the  service  of  the  and  New 

Zealand  contingents  at  the  Dardanelles  told 
most  fascinating  book  of  the  war.    A  hook  written, 
illustrated,  and  arranged  entirely  by  the  Ansae  men 
while  in  the  trenches  ur.der  Tu  called 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

and  in  it  the  fighters  tell  in  their  own  words  and  with 

tin  ir  own  remarkable  phot    . 

ot  their  experiences  ar.  : 

and  his  brol  olight- 

i  ombined    in  telling   of  tl  I  xpedi- 

tion  from  the  first  Ian  I 

a  most  vivid  picture  of  all  the  soldu : 

Profits  Are  Devoir J  to  the  Auslr,il.:si:n  KrJ  Cross  Funds. 

Large  Book— Cloth  Bound  with  Pictorial  Cover; 

Prolusely  Illustrated.  $1.75net;  by  mail  $1  91. 

Funk  &  Warn.lls  Company.  334-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  byGrenviiie  Kleise 


IoTiluahlc  ! 

i'lotfa,  tAt  pr 


■ 
■  net:  poaUrc  1 


Save  Your  Face 
Oil  Your  Razor 


Rust  causes  rnior  dullness. 
3-in-One  absolutely  preTenta 
rust  on  the  minute  'teeth"  of 
every  ra.-or  bhnle.    Always  do 

this  before  and  after  shaving-. 

Praw  Made  l>etweon  thumb  and 

forefinger  moistened  with  a   little    3-in-One. 

If  an  "ordinary"  rarer,  oil  strop,  too.    Then 

.—strop  and  have  the  most  luxurious  shave  of 

nil   your  life.    Oil  blade  again  before  putting 

away. 

S-in-One  is  sold  everywhere  in  S  si?. )  bottles: 
Trial  si ml  1  .".  >-»;.,  (half  ,  int)  60c, 

Also  in  Handy  Oil  Car..-. 

PRFF ('-onerous    sample    and    scientific 

IrvLL  Karor  Savor"  circular. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
■L2  K.AR.  Broadway,  New  York  City 


A  NEW  EDITIOS 


Serums,   Vaccines 


an 


dlo 


In  Treatment 
A.IIIO      and  Diagnosis 

The  revised  and  enlarged  t  I  this 

authoritative  ts.  .lmen 

William  Cecil  Bosai  q   et,  M.A.,  M.D  ,F.F 
and  John  W.H.  Eyre,  M  !>..  M.S. .  F.K.S.  It  treats 

is  subject 
light 

ough   considei 

from  the  present  war.     It  explains  the  | 
the  preparation. and  the  administration       - 

d  their  manv  varied  uses 
in  diacnosinp;  and  treating;  all  kinds  of  disease. 
Illustrated  by  many  diagrams  and  charts. 

atV/agsj,  1*75  aws" 

Fnnk  &  W«r/nslls  Company. 354-360  Fourth  Are. .New  York 
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examine  I  hem  FREE 


Let  These  Books  Clear  Up 


Them  FREE 


Your  English  Troubles 

Six  vitally  valuable  little  volumes  that  will  take  the  faults  out  of  your 
English  and  put  the  force  in.  Written  by  Sherwin  Cody,  the  famous 
Business  Teacher,  for  the  business  man  or  woman  who  needs  a  genuinely 
practical  help  in  handling  correctly  and  commandingly  our  puzzling 
language.     Each  book  is  indispensable. 


•L_ 


Punctuation 
Business  Letters 
Capitalization 
Pronunciation 
Social  Letters, 
Word  Usage 
General  Faults 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Unusual  Spellings 
Special  Accents 
Cultured 

Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel  Sounds 
Consonants 
Word- Building 
Etc     Etc.,  Etc. 


News  Stories 
Booklet  Writing 
Book  Reviews 
Fictional  Stories 
Magazine  A  rticles 
Compiling  Books 
Test  of  Ability 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc 

MR.  H.  P.  WARRKN.  Marshall 
Field  &  Companr'K  former 
Ul\#Tllsln(*  Manager: 
"Your  course  is  rich  and 
fine.  You  seem  to  have 
condensed  the  experience 
of  years  into  a  few  sen- 
tences that  a  business  man 
can  use  immediately." 


Do  You   Ever  Make  Mistakes? 

Of  course  you  do — everyone  does.  And 'certainly 
the  ambitious  business  man  or  woman  can  ilfc  afford 
to  have  his  or  her  work  marred  by  errors.  Your 
work  need  not  be;  whatever  your  weakness,  whether 
spelling,  punctuation,  word  usage,  you  will  find  a 
great  help  in  overcoming  it  in  this  valuable  little 
book,  Dictionary  of  Errors.  It  clears  up  in  simple, 
easily  understood  language,  the  mistakes  you  are 
likely  to  make  in  grammar,  letter-writing,  pro- 
nunciation, and  many  other  subjects. 

Does  Grammar  Sometimes  Puzzle  You? 

No  one  is  free  from  the  perplexities  that  con- 
stantly come  up  regarding  the  grammatical  use  of 
English.  Above  all  others,  the  man  who  would  put 
power  into  business  speech  or  writing,  should  be  on 
familiar  ground  in  solving  the  questions  of  grammar 
that  he  is  sure  to  meet  again  and  again.  If  you 
would  be  sure  of  these  vital  points  whenever  they 
arise,  keep  handy  a  copy  of  this  practical  book, 
Crammar,  for  easy  reference.  It  will  answer  every 
one  of  your  questions  in  a  moment. 

Are  Words  Stumbling  Blocks? 

Do  not  their  irregularities  of  form  and  use  often 
trip  you  up  and  make  you  wish  you  could  master 
regular  and  irregular  words  so  that  their  spelling  or 
pronunciation  or  meaning  would  always  be  clear  to 
you?  You  can — if  you  have  this  reliable  help. 
Word-Study,  to  solve  your  many  word  problems. 
It  gives  you  quickly  and  easily  just  the  information 
you  constantly  need  in  turning  out  acceptable 
letters,  reports,  and  other  work.  You  will  find  it  a 
valuable  desk  companion. 

Put  Power   Into   Your  Writing 

— that  dynamic  essential  that  turns  a  black  and 
white  printed  sheet  into  a  live-wire,  result-producing 
representative.  Do  you  want  to  put  more  of  that 
quality  into  your  business  literature — acquire  just 
the  right  style  to  make  your  work  compelling?  Yes! 
then  get  this  little  wonder-book,  Composition.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  develop  the  power  of  forceful 
expression  that  is  so  vital  both  in  talking  and  in 
writing  successful  business  letters,  advertisements, 
booklets,  etc. 

Have  You  Time  to  Read? 

No  matter  how  little  time  you  have — if  it's  only 
ten  minutes  a  day — what's  the  use  of  wasting  it? 
You  can  spend  it  in  reading  that  is  at  once  enter- 
taining, and  of.  real,  practical,  business  value — if 
you  have  the  right  guide  to  the  right  books.  This 
little  volume,  How  and  What  to  Read,  is  an  "open 
sesame"  to  the  kind  of  literature  that  will  strengthen 
your  grip  on  English.  Describes  the  ad vantagi-s  oi 
different  styles,  authors,  and   kinds  of   literature. 

Extra  Money  from  Writing 

Successful  writing  is  largely  a  matter  •{  training 
— not  alone  of  talent,  says  this  convincing  volume, 
Story-Writing  and  Journalism,  and  it  goes  on  to 
pour  out  a  fund  of  suggestion,  information,  and 
instruction  that  might  easily  mean  "big  money" 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  accepts  and  uses  it.  Tlie 
book  shows  you  how  to  produce  the  "stuff"  that 
wins — whether  it  be  an  advertising  booklet,  a  story, 
a  newspaper  report,  or  any  other  "money-making 
composition. 
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Shall  and  Will 
Infinitives 
Idioms 

Collective  Nouns 
Errors  in  Tenses 
Errors  in  Pronouns 
Parts  of  Speech 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Power  of  Simplicity 
Epigrammatic  Style 
Master  Methods 
Imagination — Reality 
Use  of  Models 
Ridicule — Humor 
Harmony' 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Modern  Literature 
Short  Stories 
Realistic  Novelists 
Romantic  Novelists 
What  is  a  Good  Novel? 
How  tolRead  Poems 
Studying  Shakespeare 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

E.'E.  RICHARDS,   President 

State  Hunk  of  Woodstock, 
Woodstock,  III. 

"If  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  placing  of  verbs, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  etc.,  a 
reference  to  the  books  de- 
cides the  question.  Noth- 
ing could  be  of  more  direct 
and  practical  use  than  this 
set." 


Business-Like,  Interesting,  Necessary 

~~"  '  "^     You  will  need  all  of  these  books  some  of  the  time  and  some  of 

5*4 ^GF*Junh0A1ve'!Y  \     them  you  will  be  reaching  for  many  t  imes  a  day  when" you  have 

New  York  %     discovered  how  easily  they  will  solve  your  puzzles.     Every 

1  w^ntJt<^  lo,°»k  ov;  r,.?her    \     man  in  business  must  have  a  grip  on  good  English.     And  by 

win  Cody  s     'Art  of  Writing    \  in  •      -i    *  *.u  !•       I    •  .  •  r  a 

and    Speaking    the    English  *»     gradually  assimilating  the  practical  instruction  ot  these  six 

\     little   volumes— by   keeping   them    handy   for   continual 


me  for  5  days'  free  examination 
I  enclose  50c  stamps  and,  if  I  di 
ride   to  keep   the  books,  will  send 


stamps  and,  if  I  de-  \     reference,  you  will  build  this  absolutely  essential  founda- 


five    further  monthly  payments   of     \       tlOn  of  SUCCeSS 

each,  $3  in  all.  Otherwise,  will  \ 
return  books  in  5  days  and  you  are  to  1 
refund  the  50c  paid.  Dig.  12-23-16 


NAME 


STATE 


And  the  Price  is  Right 

\so  are  the  terms.     $3  is  the  cost  of  these  six  volumes,  payable 
50  cents  a  month  after  you  have  examined  and  accepted  them. 
\     Send  the  coupon  to-day  with  so  cents.     If  5  days'  examina- 
\    tion  does  not  convince  you  of  the  value  of  the  books,  send 
\     them  back  and  5  our  money  will  be  refunded.     Each  book 
\    is  s  'A  by  4incl.es.    Cloth  bound  and  the  set  neatly  boxed. 

\     FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


via  Louisville  and  Nashville,  9.20  p.m.,  and  reach- 
ing Jacksonville  via  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

WINTER  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  FLORIDA 

Few  States  offer  a  greater  diversity  of 
winter  resorts  and  winter  pastimes  than 
Florida.  Here  are  ocean,  lake,  and  river 
resorts  in  profusion.  Here,  too,  is  the  un- 
failing fascination  to  the  Northerner  of  see- 
ing vast  groves  of  citrus-trees  laden  with 
golden  fruit.  The  present  season  in  Florida 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  on  record. 
Hotel  or  cottage  reservations  should  be 
made  at  once. 

The  resorts  of  Florida  are  divided 
naturally  into  three  regions — those  border- 
ing the  east  coast;  those  situated  in  the 
lake  and  river  region  of  the  interior;  and 
those  on  the  west  coast.  For  all  of  these 
Jacksonville  is  the  main  gateway.  The 
Northern  tourist,  whether  by  rail  or 
water,  passes  from  here  over  diverging 
routes.  Three  rail  systems  distribute  the 
traffic.  The  Florida  East  Coast  leads 
directly  to  all  the  east  coast  resorts, 
while  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  form  a  network  of  highways 
to  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  These  rail  lines  are  supple- 
mented by  numerous  boat  facilities  on 
Florida's  many  miles  of  navigable  lakes 
and  rivers.  Within  the  limits  of  a  brief 
sketch  it  is  possible  to  give  only  a  mere 
hint  of  the  numerous  winter  plavgrounds. 

Leaving  Jacksonville  for  the  east  coast 
we  come  in  turn  to  Atlantic  Beach  with  its 
profusion  of  outdoor  pastimes;  historic 
St.  Augustine;  Ormond  with  its  links; 
Daytona  and  Seabreeze  with  their  famous 
beaches;  Palm  Beach,  the  rendezvous  of 
fashion  and  wealth;  Miami,  the  Mekka 
of  yachtsmen,  connected  with  Jackson- 
ville by  the  Dixie  Highway;  Cocoanut 
Grove,  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the 
ocean,  and  away  out  on  one  of  the  Keys 
that  haunt  of  your  real  fisherman,  Long 
Key  Camp.  if  your  journey  has  led 
you  to  the  southern  part  of  the  east 
coast,  you  will  do  well  to  make  the  one 
hundred-mile  trip  over  that  marvel  of 
engineering,  the  overseas  division  of  the 
East  Coast  Railway,  passing  over  the 
clear  wafers  of  the  ocean  on  great  con- 
crete viaducts  and  over  scores  of  inter- 
vening coral  keys.  At  Key  West,  the 
terminus,  the  trip  may  be  continued  by 
steamer  to  Havana  or  by  the  same  means 
to  Tampa.  The  premier  resort  of  the 
east  coast,  Palm  Beach,  is  thus  pictured 
by  Harrison  Rhodes  in  his  book,  "In 
Vacation  America": 

"Palm  Beach  is  our  most  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment in  watering-places  along  the  traditional 
European  lines.  It  has  as  preposterously  short 
and  perfervid  a  season  as  Trouville  or  Deauvillo. 
It  has  prices — if  you  insist  on  them — as  high  and 
as  nally  exhilarating  as  those  at  Monte  Carlo; 
you  believe,  at  least  while  you  abandon  yourself 
to  the  Palm  Beach  spell,  that  not  to  be  rich  is 
something  unworthy  and  discreditable,  some- 
thing not  to  be  mentioned  before  nice  people.  .  .  . 
Palm  Beach  is  fantastically  rich  and  Idle  and  gay 
— and  useless,  if  you  like.  It  is  a  kind  of  dream 
of  blazing  flower-gardens  and  allies  of  palms.  Its 
most  characteristic  sport  is  the  wheel-chair — the 
Afro-mobile,  so  called  from  the  black  slave  of  the 
pedal  who  propels  you.  The  golfers  who  languidly 
dot  the  flat  green  seem  only  to  do  it  that  they 
may  make  wheel-chair  idleness  the  more  attrac- 
tive. In  the  same  way  watching  the  bathers 
from  under  a  striped  awning  competes  on  fair 
terms  with  bathing  itself.  And  earing  and  drink- 
ing here  tend  to  become  not,  only  kings  of  indoor, 
but  of  outdoor,  sports.  The  games  of  chance, 
too,  which  so  enliven  the  quest  of  resl  and  health 
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abroad,  am  discreetly  provided,  and  in  the  agree- 
able confusion  of  the  tables  certain  ideals  of 
democracy — that  is  to  say,  ideals  for  the  frater- 
nizing of  the  rich — arc  satisfied." 

If  your  trip  to  Florida  is  by  sea  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  twenty-mile  sail 
up  the  St.  Johns,  Florida's  most  stately 
river,  to  Jacksonville.  A  search-light  and 
daylight  trip  may  be  taken  up  the  river 
from  Jacksonville  by  the  St.  Johns  River 
Line  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  to 
Sanford,  the  head  of  navigation.  Among 
the  river  resorts  reached  by  this  trip  are 
Palatka,  Astor,  Deland  (Florida's  center 
of  culture  and  education),  and  Orange 
City.  Among  other  resorts  in  the  central 
lake  and  river  region  may  be  mentioned 
Florence  Villa,  with  ninety-seven  lakes 
within  a  five-mile  radius;  Winter  Park, 
set  amid  lakes  and  tropical  vegetation; 
Orlando,  surrounded  by  lakes;  Apopka, 
celebrated  for  its  fishing;  Lakeland,  in 
hills  well  above  sea-level. 

On  the  deep  bays  and  peninsulas  of  the 
west  coast  are  found  some  of  Florida's 
most  attractive  winter  playgrounds.  Here 
we  find  Tarpon  Springs  with  golfing, 
boating,  bathing,  and  hunting;  Clearwater, 
on  high  bluffs  of  the  Pinellas  Peninsula; 
Belleair,  noted  as  having  the  best  links  in 
the  State;  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  mag- 
nificent beach;  Tampa,  ideally  situated 
on  Tampa  Bay;  Sarasota,  famous  for  its 
fishing;  Venice,  southernmost  terminal 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Punta  Gorda,  a 
famous  tarpon  resort;  and  Fort  Myers, 
beautifully  located  on  the  Caloosahatehee 
River,  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  System.  Steamer  service  is  provided 
from  Tampa  to  near-by  resorts.  Regular 
sailings  between  Port  Tampa  and  Key 
West  are  made  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Occidental  fleet. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  of  Florida 
extends  a  series  of  resorts  which  are 
attracting  increasing  numbers  of  visitors 
from  the  North.  Here  is  found  a  mingling 
of  the  salt  air  of  the  ocean  with  the  fra- 
grance of  pine  forests.  Golf,  tennis,  boating, 
hunting,  and  fishing  are  among  the  avail- 
able winter  pastimes.  Pensacola,  which 
forms  the  chief  rail  gateway  to  Florida 
from  the  west,  is  a  city  of  historic  interest 
and  also  a  delightful  resort.  The  chief  rail 
system  to  this  portion  of  the  State  is  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 

The  cost  of  a  trip  to  Florida  by  rail; 
New  York  to  Jacksonville  and  return, 
exclusive  of  meals  and  Pullman  accommo- 
dations, is  $51.30.  The  cost  of  a  trip  by 
ocean  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville  and 
return,  via  Clyde  Line,  is  $43.30  and 
Upward,  including  meals  and  berth.  From 
Boston  to  Jacksonville  by  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company's  steam- 
ers the  round- trip  rate,  including  all 
accommodations,  is  $45. 


FLORIDA  GOLF  COURSES 

Location  Chtb  Haiti  Lgfka 

Altamontc  Spring. ..  Altamonte  Golf  Links 9  1,634 

Atlantic  Beach   Ulantic  Beach  Golf  Club  18  6,000 

Belleair Belleair  Countrj  Club  18  6,218 

Belleair Belleair  Country  Club  18  5,763 

Boca  Grande Boca  Grande  Golf  Chib  8  2,000 

Bmdentown Bradentown  Municipal  Links        9  3,100 

Charwater.;       ...  .Clearwater  Golf  Club  9  3,185 

mut  Grove  ..  .Cocoanut  Grove  Countrj  Club    18 

DeLand College  Arms  Course Is  5,960 

Eustis Ocklawaha  Golf  ( 'lub  9  2,431 

Florence  Villa Florence  Villa  Golf  Club   , .      ,9 

Fruitland  Park.. .     Fruitland  Park  Golf  Club  ....  IS  6,125 

Green  Cove  Springs.  Qui-si-sana  Golf  Club      . ....      9  2,779 

Hobs  Sound Jupiter  Island  Golf  Club 9  ->'-l 

Jacksonville Florida  Country  Club IS  6,100 


Study  the  Lives  of  These 

GREAT    AMERICANS 

and  get  the  inside  secrets  of  their  careers,  the  inspiring  incentives  that 
made  them  dominant  figures  in  the  critical  moments  of  our  history.  Here 
are  12  potent  volumes  giving  an  intimate  insight  into  the  personal  life,  the 
convictions,  the  accomplishments  of  12  of  our  greatest  Americans.  See  the 
Q  '    \   AA(  '    IV  4-    °ffered  below  to  Digest  readers  and  the  terms  of  pay - 

OjJcLldl  ft  /  c    i/lSCOUni    ment  jn  easy  instalments  after  the  books  are  approved. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Liberator 

The  most  unique,  original,  and  grow- 
ing character  in  all  modern  history 
1  lere  presented  by  Charles  yni  1 
Wallace  French  in  398  »'-'1-  * 
pages,  portraying  the  strong  human- 
ity of  the  man.  A  book  for  patriots 
and  the  making  of  patriots.  Covers  a  life  and  a  pe- 
riod vital  in  American  history. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

The  Preacher 

"The  grandest  single  force  ever  given 
to  the  American  pulpit."  Like  Shake- 
speare, he  touched  human  VOL  2 
life  at  every  point.  The  VV-M—  *" 
1  preacher  on  this  planet,  another 
gnat  orator  called  him.  Variety,  vivtn  - 

ily  and  velocity  oj  appeal  were  his  in  the  pulpit  and 

on  the  platform  in  marvelous  degree 


JOHN  BROWN 

The  Agitator 

A  tragic  figure  of  our  country's  tragic 

time.  What  led  him  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  why  and  how  he  died  \rc\\  1 
there,  this  book  of  752  VKJl*.  J 
pages,  by  Col.  Hinton,  vividly  records. 
It  is  a  gripping  story,  whatever  you 
think  John  Brown  was.  It  must  forever  stand  as  one 
rugged  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 


HORACE  GREELEY 

The  Editor 

The  greatest  editor  in  the  world.  John 
Bright  said  he  was.  America  lias  nev- 
er grown  another  Greeley     VOI     4 

and  never  will.     No  other  ^" 

country  could  have  grown  him.  He 
-  u,is  native  to  the  soil.  He  had  great 
part  in  our  national  development — was  long  a  form- 
ative moral  and  political  tone 


WILLIAM  E.  DODGE 

Merchant  Prince 

A  Christian  merchant — thi>   he   w.i^ 
and  more.  "A  man  who  loved  his  fel- 

low  men."  A  public  bene-  VOI  ■> 
factor,  whose  largest  am-  v*-*1—  3 
bition  was  to  improve  and  uplift  his 
kind  It  is  good  and  helpful  to  read 
>f  siuh  In  these  grasping  days  of  greed 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH 


Temperance  Apostle 
A   life  Story  never  to  be  forgotten   as 

here  told.   How  a  drunkard  became  a 

1  )e  most  h  e  ties     how  an 

unlearned    man    grew   to 
powej  in  use  of  the  greatest  oral 
gifts.   Throbs  with  the  live  pulse-l 
of  human  interest,    (nvigoration   in  1 
ii  temperam  e  stimulant. 


VOL.  6 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS 

The  Orator 

An  American  1'rin'  e  of  men — prim  •■ 
of  American  orators.    There  is  > 

eloquence    unless    there    is 

a   man  behind  the  speech. 
This  bixjk  reveals  the  man.  the  orator. 
the  advocate.     In 
before  you — so  also  live  the  stirring  times  in  whit  h 
he  moved. 


VOL.  7 


CHARLES  SUMNER 

The  Statesman 

A  typical  American  of  the  cultured 
type,  Born  a  statesman;  educated  a 
VOI     8      B  ''"'ar-  compelled  to  be  a 

political  reformer.    I 
the  corrective  and  creative  foi 
government  during  the  stormy  period 
of  American  politics.     This  "I.  :   light 

on  the  i>eriod  it  covers. 


SAMUEL  G.  HOWE 

The  Philanthropist 

Enthusiasm  and  courage  are  great 
motive  powers.  Dr.  Howe  had  them 
VOI  °/  Also  a  burning  zeal  for  the 
unfortunate.  How  these 
compelled  him.  and  served  humanity. 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  read.  His  life 
was  a  noble  contribution  to  great  needs  of  the  world. 


J.  G.  WHITTIER 

The  Poet 

One  poet — one  singer— among  the  doz- 
en Great  American!  who  make  up  this 
VOI     10  Series.  And  he  is  t.; 
wl..  iu   1k,s(  riucd  for  such  <oin- 
p.iny.      He   is   of    the    true    Am 
guild — a  Poet-Patriot.    Shy.  and  sen- 
sitive; but  he  could   sing  moral  courage  into  men. 
He  had  a  Crusade  soul. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 

Colored  Orator 


VOL.  11 


ilis  words  weie  white,   however 

White,  likewise,  was  his  life 

— a    social    and     1 
evolution    from    slavery's 

to  the  United  States  M 

ship  in  Washington.     An  unmatched 
career  as  a  chattel  and  a  man — as  an 
a  leader  of  his  1 


SL 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON 

The  Agitator 

Another  brave,  true  life,  worth 

worth  buj 

.  1  in  it  sub- 
lime heroism.     He  would 
rd.  The  w  him.  When  j 

w  in  his  honor  wl  1       ' 
once  he  had  been  mobbed.    Tlu>  record  of  him 
inspn 


VOL.  12 


Save  $8  On  This  Set 

We  are  offering  these  12 
Hue  volumes  at  the  special 
price  "t  >'.  0  .1  44'  \  reduc- 
tion from  the  regular  price 
id  SIS  at  which  thousands 
of  sets  have  been  sold.  You 
need  not  pay  a  penny  down. 
Merely  ask  to  see  the  books 

on  approval,  rhey  will 
come,  carriage  prepaid,  and 
you  may  have  five  days1 
free  examination.  It  the 
hooks  do  not  prove  satis- 
factory, you  may  return 
thern  at  our  expense.  It  you 
decide  to  keep  them,  send 
us  SI,  and  then  51  each 
month  until  510  is  paid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  kimm.  New  York 

Centttmen: — PI 
■miration,  carriage  charga   prepaid, 

111  cloth      ]■ 
turn.  1 

to  wad  \  on  fx.OO  a-  rir-t  payment  and 
per  month  until  the 
la  paid  (making  Si"  0 
tin'  Iwks  arr  1:1  ..    I  am  at 

turn  them  at  your  ei, 
within  ti\t 
log. 


.V.i  me 


The  Finest  Kind  of  Books 

to  put  into  the  hare. 

boj  b  and  to  rill 

the  reading  hours  of  thought- 
ful men  an  d  w  orae  i 

c  of  such  i-:  >craphy 
is  the  most  valuable  t 
lion  in  the  world;    it  makes 
for  culture,  an  understanding 
of  human  aspirati 
source  of  inspiration  to  i 
andhif  evem.ent.Ybu 

need  this  set  in  your  library 
— send  the  coupon,  with  no 
money,  and  get  the  boo  - 
free  examination.    Remem- 
ber,  you  are  under  no  oh 
tion  if  the  books  are  not  - 
factorv.     Mail  form  to- 
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Hold  Up 

That  Arch 


Don 't  let  your  arch  sag.  If  you  do 
there  is  trouble  ahead.  The  fallen  arch 
will  give  you  no  end  of  pain  and  an- 
noyance. Better  wear  the  Coward  arch 
support  shoe  and  protect  yourself 
from  foot  troubles.     This  member  of 


'"REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

family  will  not  only  support  the  arch  in  its 
natural  position,  but  allow  perfect  free- 
dom to  all  the  foot  muscles.  It  takes 
the  strain  off  the  bony  structure  of  the 
arch  and  distributes  it  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet,  making  walking  a  genuine   pleasure. 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 


James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St. 

'Near  Warren  St., 

New  York 


Mail  Orders  Filled 
Send  for  Catalog 


imiimHwi 


I  If*  a  bigger  problem  than  the  price  of  gag- 

I  oline.snH  once  solved  correctly  means  asav- 

1  ing  of  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book. 

"Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 

by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.    Send  for  | 

it  today.      Whitaker-Glessneb  Company, 

Dept.  D.  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


V'A 


<i> 


GOLDEN'S  ANKLE  SUPPORTERS 
FOR  SKATERS! 

Also  for  Weak,  Sprained  or  Deformed  Ankles, 
particularly  for  CHILDREN  learning  to  walk. 
Fits  inside  of  all  shoes. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet. 

R.  B.  GOLDEN 

Dept.  14,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WE.ST>- 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model.     90-page, 

1916  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Latest 


ESSENTIALS    OF 

ENGLISH 

Speech,  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H.  Vlzetelly,  Litt.D.,  IX. D. 

"A  good  book — sound 
and    always    stimulat- 
ing." —  Brander    Mat- 
thews, Litt.D.,  I.I.  I)..  Columbia  Univ.   "One 
of  the  moat  valuable  books  on  the  subject." — Prof.  Ray- 
mond  Week;.  I'k  I)  .Columbia  Univ.     "Very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  book." — Prof.  Geo.  Trumbull  Ladd, 
1,1.. I)..  Yale  Univ.     "Clear  and  accurate,  inter- 
esting at  evi  -Prof.C.H.Grandgent.ttar\ard 
I  11  iv      "A  great  amount  of  valuable  information." — 
Prof.  I     11                       Ph  D  .  New  York  Univ. 
An  outline  of  the  origin  anil  growth  of  the  language  and 
;i  ...»■  r   on  the  influence  ofthe Bible, 
and  rh<-  use  of  the  grammar 
in  the  study  of  the  Engl  maU^i.6a. 

FUNK  &  WAdNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Location                         Club                               Holes  Lgths. 

Kissimmee Kissimmee  Country  Club 9  2,345 

Lakeland Lakeland  Golf  Club 18  5,630 

Magnolia  Springs. . . Magnolia  Golf  Links 9  2,200 

Miami Royal  Palm  Golf  Club 9  3,000 

Miami  Beach Miami  Beach  Golf  Club 18  6,088 

Ocala Ocala  Heights  Golf  Club 9  2,652 

Orlando Orlando  Country  Club 18  2,521 

Ormond Hotel  Ormond  Golf  Club 18  6,028 

Ortega Florida  Country  Club 18  5,588 

Palm  Beach Palm  Beach  Golf  Course 18  5,100 

Rockledge Rockledge  Golf  Club 9  2,548 

St.  Augustine St.  Augustine  Country  Club. . .  18  6,288 

St.  Augustine St.  Augustine  Golf  Club 9  2,490 

St.  Petersburg St.  Petersburg  Golf  Club 18  6,084 

Seabreeze Hotel  Clarendon  Golf  Course.  .    13  3,600 

Tallahassee The  Hill  City  Golf  Club 9  3,050 

Tampa Palma  Ceia  Golf  Club 18  6,415 

Tampa Tampa  Automobile  &  Golf  Club  18  5,145 

Tarpon  Springs Tarpon  Country  Club 9  3,015 

Useppa  Island Useppa  Golf  Club 9  2,100 

Winter  Park Winter  Park  Golf  Club 18  6,000 

Winter  Park Winter  Park  Golf  Club 9  2,300 


THE  BERMUDA  ISLANDS 

Set  in  iridescent  waters,  coral  lined, 
beneath  skies  of  exquisite  azure,  their 
winter  climate  mellowed  by  the  warmth 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Bermuda  Islands 
for  generations  have  combined  to  make 
a  winter  resort  of  unusual  charm.  It  is 
only  about  forty-eight  hours'  sail  from  the 
bleak  winter  of  New  York  to  this  little  land 
of  palms,  oleanders,  pomegranates,  lilies, 
and  roses.  Indeed,  as  Euphemia  Young 
Bell  says  in  her  book,  "Beautiful  Ber- 
muda," "Little  Bermuda  is  a  mystery. 
As  a  picture-gallery  it  is  wonderful.  Pass- 
ing along  in  carriage  or  on  wheel,  one  seems 
to  be  looking  at  moving  pictures.  Look 
where  you  will,  around,  above,  in  the 
earth,  and  beneath  the  water,  a  picture  is 
revealed,  and  as  beauties  unfold,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  'Why  have  you  never 
told  me  that  Bermuda  is  such  a  beautiful 
place?'  And  the  answer  is,  'We  have 
told  you  of  its  beauties,  but  you  did  not 
seem  to  understand;  nor  does  any  one.' 
Words  can  not  do  justice  to  Bermuda;  nor 
do  any  realize  how  there  can  be  so  much 
variety  in  so  little  space.  Yet  it  is  the 
variety  on  a  scale  so  small  that  makes  the 
little  wonderland!" 

Hamilton,  the  port  of  entry  to  the 
islands,  is  the  seat  of  the  Bermuda  Parlia- 
ment. Delightful  excursions  radiate  from 
this  capital.  St.  George  is  a  quaint  and 
ancient  town.  Here  is  the  church,  St. 
Peter's,  three  hundred  years  old,  with 
communion  vessels  dating  from  the  period 
of  Charles  II.  En  route  to  St.  George  is 
Neptune  Grotto,  one  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  the  Islands,  with  its  ancient  ducking- 
stool.  Among  the  favorite  excursions  are 
those  to  the  reefs  in  glass-bottomed  boats, 
to  the  Admiral's  Caves,  Tom  Moore's 
house,  at  Walsingham,  and  Gibb's  Hill 
Lighthouse. 

This  winter  the  Quebec  Steamship 
Company  will  operate  two  steamers  every 
week  between  New  York  and  Bermuda. 
First-class  round-trip  tickets,  including 
meals  and  berth,  are  from  $30  upward. 
This  line  and  tourist  agencies  offer  in- 
clusive tours  of  a  week  or  more  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50  and  upward.  Bermuda 
is  also  a  port  of  call  by  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  steamers  sailing  from  Halifax. 

THE  BAHAMAS 

Modern  writers  have  endeavored  to 
portray  the  attractions  of  the  Bahamas, 

but   it   is  doubtful  if  any  have  succeeded  in 
drawing   a   more    vivid    picture    than    that 


presented  by  Christopher  Columbus,  their 
discoverer.  After  landing  on  the  shores  of 
"Guanahane"  on  October  12,  1492,  and 
naming  the  island  which  is  now  known 
as  New  Providence,  San  Salvador,  he 
wrote  as  follows:  "The  loveliness  of  this 
island  is  like  unto  that  of  the  Campafia  de 
Cordoba.  The  trees  are  all  covered  with 
ever-verdant  foliage,  and  perpetually  laden 
with  flowers  or  fruit.  The  plants  in  the 
ground  are  full  of  blossom.  The  breezes 
are  like  those  of  April  in  Castile." 

Nassau,  the  chief  port,  is  a  city  which 
holds  forth  a  variety  of  winter  amusements, 
including  tennis,  golf,  fishing,  sailing,  and 
bathing.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
equable,  the  average  winter  temperature 
being  72  degrees.  Nassau  is  only  three 
days'  sail  from  New  York  by  the  twin- 
screw  express-steamers  of  the  Ward  Line 
en  route  southward.  Stop-over  privileges 
at  Nassau  are  allowed  on  all  through 
tickets  southward.  The  round-trip  fare 
from  New  York  to  Nassau  is  $90.  Nassau 
is  less  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  a  steamer 
service  between  Jacksonville  and  Nassau 
will  be  maintained  by  Ward  Line  steamers 
beginning  January  8,  the  round-trip  rate 
between  Jacksonville  and  Nassau  being  $40. 

CUBA,  FOR  THE  WINTER    TRAVELER 

Cuba  is  fast  awakening  to  a  realization 
that  the  winter  tourist,  having  discovered 
her  attractions,  historical  and  natural,  is 
descending  upon  her  shores  in  vastly  in- 
creasing numbers.  Perhaps  Cuba  has  not 
risen  fully  in  making  preparations  to  care 
for  this  army  of  visitors.  Perhaps  she  has 
not  yet  awakened,  as  other  famous  resorts 
have  done,  to  the  profits,  direct  and 
indirect,  which  are  the  reward  of  those 
catering  to  pleasure  travel.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Cuba  is  now  busy  perfecting 
her  travel  facilities  and  has  made  rapid 
progress  toward  this  end.  However,  if  a 
trip  to  "The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  is 
planned  this  winter  it  is  necessary  that 
hotel  accommodations  be  engaged  well 
ahead.  Probably  numerous  winter  tourists, 
making  their  initial  trip  to  Cuba,  have  felt 
the  same  sensations  as  those  described  by 
Richard  Davey  in  his  book,  "Cuba,  Past 
and  Present,"  when  he  says: 

"Arriving  (at  Havana),  as  I  did,  from 
New  York,  which  I  had  left  deep  in  snow, 
this  summer  scene  was  most  exhilarating, 
and  the  exceeding  transparency  of  the 
Cuban  atmosphere  added  considerably  to 
its  beauty.  Everything  seemed  unusual, 
novel,  and,  above  all,  utterly  unlike  what 
I  expected.  From  the  sea,  Havana  might 
be  Malaga  or  Cadiz,  but  when  you  land, 
memories  of  Pompeii  immediately  crowd 
upon  you.  What  we  should  call  the  city 
proper,  the  commercial  quarter  of  the 
Cuban  capital,  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of 
narrow  lanes,  traversed  by  one  or  two 
broadish  streets,  the  two  principal  of 
which  are  known  all  over  Southern  America 
and  the  West  Indies  as  Calle  O'Reilly 
and  Calle  Obispo,  and  run  from  the 
Governor's  palace  right  out  to  the  walls 
Of  the  city." 

With  Havana  as  a  base,  interesting 
excursions,  occupying  a  day  or  less,  may  bo 
made  to  various  points  of  interest.  These 
are  made  either  by  motor,  trolley,  or  rail 
lines,  which  radiate  from  the  great  Central 
Station.  Five  main  railway  systems  pro- 
vide transportation  the  Western  Railway 
for  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio;  the 
United   Railways  of  Havana,   with  a  net- 
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Here  Are   the 

Opinions  of  Some 

Eminent  Authorities 

Dr.  J. H.  KELLOGG,  Supt 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  says:  "Un- 
questionably not  only  the  most 
authoritative  but  the  most 
readable  and  most  comprehen- 
sive book  on  personal  hygiene 
which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished" 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION   says:     "It  is  a 

conservative  statement  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  indi 
vidua]  may  attain  and  keep 
good  health.  .  .  .  This  book 
should  be  a  non-fiction  'best 
feller,'  and  physicians  should 
be  propagandists  in  its  behalf," 

Dr.   EUGENE  C.   HOWE, 

Department  of  Hygiene,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  says:  "It  is  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  happened  in 
hygiene.  We  have  had  thirty 
copies  put  into  the  general 
library  for  reference  use  for  my 
class  in  Personal  Hygiene." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

says:  "A  volume,  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  William  J. 
Mayo,  M.D..  ex-President  of 
the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation;  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  M.D.,  Board  of  Scientific- 
Directors,  Eugenics  Record 
Office;  Major-Gen.  William  C. 
Gorgas,  and  about  ninety 
other  men  renowned  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  surgery, 
bacteriology,  industrial 
hygiene,  etc.,  may  well  be 
accepted  as  the  most  authori- 
tative epitome  thus  far  avail- 
able in  the  great  but  hitherto 
neglected  realm  of  individual 
hygiene." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE.  Sur- 
geon-General U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Washington, 
D.  C:  "It  is  the  true  story  of 
personalhygiene.totd  in  a  plain 
and  straightforward  manner." 

Dr.  LUTHER  H.  GUL- 
ICK,  Pres.  of  Campfire  Girls 
of  America:  "If  its  teachings 
could  be  put  into  effect, 
humankind  would  reach  a  new 
level  in  a  single  year." 

Dr.  S.  S.  GOLDWATER. 
formerly   Commissioner    of 

Health    of    New    York    Cits 
"Cannot  every  practitioner  in 
the  country   be  requested   to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the 
book?" 

Surgeon-General  W.C. 
GORGAS,  War  Department. 
Washington.  D.  c.:  "It  is  the 
most  practical  and  useful  bo.  k 
on  the  subject  that  I  know 
of." 

Dr.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY, 

Pure  Food  Expert:  "I  give  the 
book  my  unqualitied  ap- 
proval." 


Just 
Published 


Authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  by  IRVING 
FISHER,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale 
University,  and  EUGENE   L  YMAN  FISK.  M.  D. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 

The  Nation's  Foremost  Book  ot  Health 

This  new  book  represents  the  official  result  of  the  extensive  study,  in- 
vestigation, and  research  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute,  which  is  composed  of  many  of  America's  foremost 
citizens,  including  such  physicians  as:  Drs.  William  J.  Mayo,  ex- 
President  American  Medical  Association;  Russell  H.  Chittenden;  William 
H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  John  F.  Anderson,  Director, 
U.  S.  Government  Hygienic  Laboratory;  Dudley  Allan  Sargent;  Cressy 
L.  Wilbur,  New  York  State  Health  Department,  etc.,  and  many  eminent 
men  in  public  lift-,  including  Ambassador  Page;  Alexander  ('.nth, tin  Bell;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  and   others.     Introduction   by   ex-President    William    Howard   Taft. 
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How  to  Avoid  Colds 
What  It  Means  to  Eat  Hastily 
What  to  Eat  and   How   to   Eat 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
What  to  Eat  to  Get  Thin 
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State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  State  Hoards  of  Health  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  indorse  and  recommend  it. 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
obtained  and  read  a  copy  and  then  immediately  ordered  \2  more  copies  for  some  friends. 
When  a  member  of  such  a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Hoard  of  Health  does  such  a  thing 
yon  can  readily  appreciate  how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 

One    Man    Orders   A    Thousand    Copies 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Legge,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  i 

"1  wish  to  compliment   the  publishers  as  well  as  the    [ 

authors  for  producing  this  timely  live  book.  I  Have 
adopt  ed  it  as  a  text-book  tor  my  freshman  classes  next 
semester,  and  have  placed  an  order  with  our  Co-oper- 
ative store  to  have  on  hand  at  least  one  thousand 
eopies  for  the  coming  semester." 
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Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 
Clergymen,  Teachers,  Travelers,  Stu- 
dents— All  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  Foreign  Languages 
need  these  authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German- English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul,  who  has  been  so  long  en- 
gagedinthe  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — Prof.  Munch. 
Berlin  University. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1,360  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.66. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 
Boundin  Full Flexible  Leather,  Indexed.     $5  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

216th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  with classicalor  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  028  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,  $0c.  extra. 

Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unversity  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs,  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  be9t  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence."— ^Critical  Review,  Paris. 

0,  Cloth,  1, 230  pages;  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.66, 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  30c.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full Flexible  Leather .Indexed,     fj  postpaid. 
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work  of  lines  over  Havana  and  Matanzas 
Provinces;  the  Havana  Central  electric 
lines,  to  the  environs  of  the  capital;  the 
Cuban  Central,  for  Santa  Clara  Province; 
and  the  Cuba  Railroad,  traversing  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  from  Santa 
Clara  to  Santiago,  etc.  Among  short 
trips  from  Havana  are  the  following: 

Personally  conducted  afternoon  trip  by  electric 
train  of  the  Havana  Central  to  the  Providencia 
sugar-mill. 

Trolley  trip  of  thirty-one  miles  to  Guanajay 
through  tropical  landscapes  and  pineapple-groves. 

To  Marianao  Beach  on  the  Gulf  by  electric 
train,  United  Railways.  At  the  beach  is  excellent 
winter  bathing,  the  Country  Club  of  Havana 
and  Havana  Yacht  Club. 

To  the  town  of  Marianao  on  the  same  line 
for  the  Oriental  Race  Track  (season  December  to 
April) ,  and  an  eighteen-hole  golf  course. 

Fifteen-mile  trip  on  electric  train  of  the  Western 
Railway  to  Rincon,  through  citrus-groves  and 
tobacco-plantations. 

A  sixty-mile  trip  to  Matanzas  by  United  Rail- 
ways, daily,  personally  conducted  excursion,  in- 
cluding luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Paris,  famed  for  its 
sea-food,  a  motor-ride  to  Montserrat  with  views 
of  the  picturesque  Yumuri  Valley,  and  a  sub- 
terranean tour  of  the  wonderful  caves  of  Bellamar. 

Among  longer  trips  from  Havana,  the 
following  are  the  more  important: 

To  the  Isle  of  Pines  by  train  to  Batabano  on 
the  south  coast,  36  miles,  thence  by  60-mile  sail 
to  the  Isle  which  is  famous  for  its  citrus-fruits 
and  pineapples,  fishing,  bathing,  and  motoring. 
A  considerable  American  colony  will  be  found 
here.  To  Pinar  Del  Rio  through  the  Province  of 
the  same  name,  where  the  choicest  tobacco  of  the 
island  is  grown.  To  Cienfuegos,  a  flourishing 
port  on  the  Caribbean,  195  miles  from  Havana. 
Delightful  water  excursions  to  near-by  coast 
points  and  also  up  the  Damuji  River  originate 
from  here.  To  Santa  Clara,  noted  for  its  dry  air 
and  its  wealth.  Numerous  side-trips  may  be 
made  from  this  city.  To  Camaguey,  340  miles, 
a  typical  old-time  Cuban  city  with  interesting 
medieval  buildings.  A  hotel  is  maintained  here 
by  the  Cuba  Railroad. 

To  Santiago,  the  mountain-walled  city  made 
famous  in  our  own  history.  This  is  the  longest 
rail-trip,  538  miles,  and  occupies  23  hours. 
Through  sleeping-car  trains  leave  Havana  daily 
at  3.10  and  10  p.m.  At  Santiago  all  American 
tourists  will  of  course  bo  interested  in  taking 
motor-drives  to  the  battle-fields  and  other  drives 
to  the  high  mountain  altitudes. 

Havana  is  connected  with  Key  West  by 
what  might  be  termed  almost  the  ferry 
service  of  the  Peninsular  &  Occidental 
Steamship  Company.  The  same  lino 
operates  steamers  between  Tampa  and 
Havana,  calling  at  Key  West.  Connec- 
tion between  New  Orleans  ancPHavana  is 
afforded  by  steamers  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company's. steamers.  Direct  service 
to  Havana  from  New  York  is  furnished  by 
Ward  Line  ships  (first-class  fare  $40  and 
up,  each  way)  and  both  Havana  and 
Santiago  are  ports  of  call  on  the  attrac- 
tive cruises  of  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
Great  White  Fleet.  Steamers  of  the 
Munson  Line  ply  between  New  York  and 
Antilla  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  also 
a  port  of  call  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company.  See  elsewhere  for  full 
details  relative  to  sailings. 

EXPLORING  THE  WINDWARD 
ISLANDS 

A  West-Indian  trip  including  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Isbuids  is  rich  in  varied 
experiences.  At  the  present  time  this  trip 
has  an  added  interest  for  Americans  be- 
cause it  permits  of  a  visit  to  the  Danish 
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■Everychild's- 


Special   Reading  Course  in 
Words  of  One  Syllable 

An  entirely  new  plan— a  junior  5-foot  shelf — 
a  children's  reading  course  FOR  CHILDREN 
—  intensified  in  interest  by  enthusiastic  writers 
who  have  translated  the  classics  into  child  words, 
and  child-sized  thoughts  and  phrases.  Now  can 
the  earnest  or  the  harassed  parent  turn  his  or 
her  children  over  to  this  "Treasure-House"  of 
learning  and  note  immediately  the  development 
and  broadening  of  the  child-mind. 

The  Treasure-House  Classics 

30c  Each  Prepaid 

A  Great  Boon  to  Parents. 

These  ideal  little  volumes 
will  be  eagerly  devoured  by 
children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16.  They  brighten 
up  the  minds  of  children 
and  relieve  the  nervous 
strain  on  parents. 

They    Solve     the     Child -Training     Problem 

by  introducing  the  child-mind  to  a  much  wider 
held  of  knowledge  than  is  ordinarily  done  at  a 
time  when  it  is  hankering  for  information;  they 
make  for  broadness,  mental  self-reliance,  poise 
and  power,  as  the  child  grows  older.  The 
scope  of  the  course  is  History,  Mythology, 
Fairy  Tales,  Animal  Life,  Nature,  The  Bible, 
Drama,  etc.  Each  volume  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  color.  Large  type.  Choose  now  those 
volumes  which  appeal  to  you.  There  are  39 
separate  books  at  30c  each  postpaid.  Buy 
one,  two,  five,  ten,  or  all  of  them,  as  you  wish. 
Sign  and  send  the  coupon  below  with  check 
mark  in  list  showing  which  titles  you  want — - 
others  may  be  bought  later. 
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Fables 
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West  Indies  whi<;h  promise  to  become 
our  own  possessions.  The  usual  ports  of 
call  on  this  trip  are  at  St.  Thomas,  with  its 
interesting  capital,  Charlotte  Amalie;  St. 
Croix,  with  its  beautiful  shell  beaches;  St. 
Kitts  (Leeward  Islands),  with  mountain 
views;  Antigua,  with  a  petrified  t'oresl ; 
Guadeloupe  (French  West  Indies),  with  its 
extinct  volcano  towering  5,000  feet  from 
the  sea;  Dominica,  with  its  botanical 
garden  and  sulfurous  lake;  Martinique 
(French  West  Indies),  scene  of  the  great 
volcanic  cataclysm  of  1902;  St.  Lucia 
(Windward  Islands),  sentineled  by  a 
mountain  of  3,000  feet;  Barbados,  an 
ideal  winter  resort.  The  voyage  may  be 
thence  continued  to  Georgetown  (De- 
merara),  British  Guiana.  This  tropical 
city  is  the  point  of  departure  for  interesting 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  South 
America.  Drives,  mountain-climbs,  and 
visits  to  quaint  towns  are  to  be  had  at 
each  port.  Attractive  bimonthly  cruises 
are  made  to  the  above  ports  by  the  Wes1 
Indies  service  of  the  Quebec  Steamship 
Company,  the  round  trip  from  New  York 
to  Demerara  occupying  about  one  month, 
and  the  rate  being  from  $140  to  $170. 
Between  New  York,  Barbados,  and  South- 
American  ports  there  are  also  fortnightly 
sailings  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  fleet 
and  sailings  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

AMERICAN  PORTO   RICO 

To  gaze  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
fluttering  from  the  walls  of  ancient  Morro 
Castle  is  the  welcome  received  by  the 
tourist  in  Porto  Rico.  Going  ashore  at 
San  Juan  one  is  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
and  fascinating  mingling  of  the  old  and 
new.  Here  are  Casa  Blanca,  once  upon  a 
time  the  home  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  great 
modern  piers  within  a  few  steps  of  city 
walls  centuries  old,  houses  with  Moorish 
balconies,  and  modern  shops  with  electric 
signs,  ox-carts  and  motor-cars — Orientalism 
and  Americanism.  But  Porto  Rico's  inter- 
est is  not  confined  to  the  creations  of  man, 
old  or  new.  Back  of  the  sea  there  is  a 
mountain  land  which  nowhere  else  in  the 
t  ropics  is  exceeded  for  natural  charm.  And 
over  a  system  of  Government  roSds 
through  the  wild  mountain  region,  under 
the  shade  of  mangoes  and  poincianas,  over 
tin1  fruitful  fields  of  sugar-cane,  pineapples 
and  tobacco  tempt  the  motorist  in  many 
directions.  If  you  visit  the  Island  l>y  a 
ship  calling  at  both  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
you  may  take  the  long  drive  between  these 
cities  by  auto-bus  or  touring-car.  At- 
tractive sixteen-day,  all-expense  paid  tours 
to  Porto  Rico  are  made  every  week  from 
New  York  by  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company,  at  a  cost  of  $94.50 
up.  The  steamers  of  this  line  steam  en- 
tirely around  the  island,  calling  at  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez.  Amide  time  is 
allowed  for  motor-trip  over  the  Military 
Road  and  visits  to  important  towns. 
Steamers  of  the  Red  "D"  Line  en  route 
to  Venezuelan  ports  also  call  at  San  .Juan. 

JAMAICA,  WINTER  PARADISE 

Jamaica's  "call"  to  the  American  tourist 
is  as  insistent  as  that  from  any  of  t  he  golden 
isles  of  the  Spanish  Main.  The  fact  that 
English  is  the  language  of  the  people,  thai 
there  are  over  2,000  miles  of  tine  motor 
roads,  that  American  hotels  flourish  and 
that  every  locality  has  its  legend  of  sea- 
rover  or  buccaneer  makes  Jamaica  a  place 
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that  we   actually   offer  the  moat  w 

complete   and    efficient    J»lcn      f^Ba*.  ■>**.  bbbvj  eaajej 
•  Ion  course  In  law    in    America.     ■_     ^_V  L     Bsj 
After  this   30  day  free  trial  you    I  II    I 

can  compare  our  course  with  any    ■        ■   ™  sbbb*J  savavj 
other    law    course    in    existence- 
then  decide.      There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily   and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  It   costing  you   a    penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  roco^ninod  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring 
Deanraa  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  — LI.  B,  by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  anil  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mall.  Over 
500  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  IO  pass  hat 
examination.  Onlv  law  school  (riving  Complete  Course  la 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Off er.  » 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LA'V,  11 00  Advertising  Bidn.ChxacO 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

KM  H 

St  wr* 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  S25  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


The    Key   To  Success 


Increase  Your    Efficiency 

nd  social  «uc- 
- 

- 
in  1  x  from  which  yoi  can  instantly 
names. 
>n  to  cnncenrr.itc 
^ine/op  self-control.  o\<crcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  /err.  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  jo  year«'  cxrrrience  in  de- 
vdopim  mrmonc-  oi  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Msasora  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How- 
to  Speak  in  Public." 


Pro 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  cf  Mtmorr,  754  Hearst  Buildin; 


Chicago,  111. 
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Why  not  enjoy  dressing  in  a  warm 
home — with  zero  weather  outside  ? 

Why  not  get  up  every  morning  in  a  nice 
warm  home — be  absolutely  comfortable- 
knowing  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  run 
shivering  down  to  the  basement  to  open 
the  furnace  because  the  "Draft  Man"  will 
see  to  it  every  morning  that  your  furnace 
is  open — that  your  home  will  be  nice  and 
warm  at  getting  up  time.  He  is  an  orna- 
mental device  too,  cannot  get  out  of  order 
— tells  you  the  correct  time  as  well.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  wind  the  clock. 

Your  dealer  has  the  "Draft  Man  ";  if  not, 
write  us;  give  us  his  name.  The  price  is 
$10.00.  We  will  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

STALKER  FURNACE  REGULATOR  CO. 
32S-35  Detroit  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


19I7CARDEN 
^UIDErCt 


Have  a  prize  garden  in  19171 
Plan  it  now.  First  get  this 
free  96  page  Pur e  Seed  Book 
and  Planting  guide;  describes  all 
new      varieties       vegetables         and 
flowers;       handsomely 
beautiful     home     grounds 


illustrated,/'       0 

flower    andJr/  j    \\ 

ig,  shrub-  TV  /     U 

___   gardeninglk.   /I   * 

A    berry-grower's     book!     *V  9  A 


gri 
f  vegetable  gardens,  landscaping 
berr,  orchards,     farms.       A    dictionary  on 
Flower    lover's     delightt       A    berry-grower  _ 
An   orchardist'e    manual!     A  most  wonderful  garden- 
ing   guide   catalogl     Better     than     our    famous    1916 
book.    Don't  miss    It.    Ask   today.      A  coital  gets  It. 
CALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO.,  DepL  2501  Waterloo,  Iowa  j 


FREE  TRIAL 

White's  r?nE?R  Chests 


Free  Trial. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUM 


protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.  Finest  Gift. 
Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


Box  24,  Warsaw,  III. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 

tjr**-^.  v^l^V^vj.  jl  ■ 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D.  { 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome      | 
way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Ha?e.         E 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.    E 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.        E 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
|    Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Danghter.  = 
|    $2.00  postpaid  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
E    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents,    i 

|  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  j 

rHIMMIIIIIIIIItlMIMMtlllllllllHIMMHIimilMMIHIIIIIIHIIIMIIMimiMIIIMIHIIIIIHIIIIIHIIIHI" 

Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9  '  II       I       ■■■    ■    ■    ■  —■■■    —    — ■     ■■  ■  ■ 

Stenographers  J11;:;,,'; 

I  new  book  just  published  which  will 
show  you  how  to  make  more  money — it  is 
"The  Ambitious  Woman  In  Business" 
by  Eleanor  Gilbert.  It  shows  you  how  to  fit 
iroui  ell  for  a  bigger  job.  how  tor  hart  your 
trongand  weak  point-,  now  todevelopetn- 
■  leni  y  and  be  worth  a  big  salary,  how  to  get 
a  raise,  etc.,  etc.  It  i  lor  /';  women  in 
business. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  400  pp.,  $;.  50  net:  hv  mail,  %l/n. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y.Cil, 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


to  visit,  not  once,  but  many  times — and 
each  time  with  new  enthusiasm.  To  the 
uninitiated  Jamaica  is  a  land  of  marvels. 
Park  districts  like  those  of  England,  the 
best  of  the  tropics,  roaring  streams  every- 
where, mountains  towering  over  a  mile  in 
air,  form  a  combination  difficult  to  equal 
elsewhere. 

For  those  stopping  in  Kingston,  the 
principal  city  and  the  Government  head- 
quarters, visits  should  be  paid  to  Port 
Royal,  an  old  pirate  town,  once  styled  the 
wickedest  spot  on  earth.  Nor  should 
tourists  fail  to  take  the  trip  to  New  Castle, 
a  drive  of  nineteen  miles  up  the  mountains 
until  you  are  about  a  mile  above  sea-level. 
Here  a  wonderful  view  of  the  whole  island 
can  be  obtained.  Castleton  Gardens  is 
another  enchanting  spot  which  every  tour- 
ist should  visit.  These  gardens  are  said  to 
contain  the  greatest  collection  of  tropical 
plants  in  the  world. 

No  matter  where  you  go  in  Jamaica  you 
will  retain  the  [pleasantest  memories  of 
wonderful  drives  through  forests,  past  vast 
banana-plantations  and  on  the  best  of 
roads.  Kingston  is  a  port  of  call  for  the 
West  Indies  cruises  of  the  United  Fruit 
steamships,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

PANAMA 

Panama  continues  to  be  the  objective  of 
vast  numbers  of  winter  tourists?  many  of 
whom  return  another  year  to  visit  her 
engineering  marvel.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  the  great  Canal  under  process 
of  construction.  It  is  a  fascinating  sight 
to  see  it  under  completion  and  operation. 
The  new  American  city  of  Cristobal,  at  the 
Atlantic  approach  to  the  Canal,  is  the  port 
of  arrival  for  visitors  from  the  East.  Here 
are  the  great  Gatun  locks  and  the  Govern- 
ment-owned Hotel  Washington.  Going 
through  the  Canal,  the  tourist  finds  at 
A  neon  on  the  Pacific  another  modern  city, 
with  another  Government  hotel,  the  Tivoli. 
Nearby  are  interesting  scenes  at  ancient 
Manama  City.  Cristobal  is  a  port  of  call 
for  the  West  Indies  cruises  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  and  the  destination  of  the 
Government  line  from  New  York.  Panama 
may  be  conveniently  combined  with  a 
trip  from  New  York  to  South  America,  as 
described  elsewhere. 

IN  COSTA  RICA,  GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS 

Modernity  has  not  yet  reached  Costa 
Rica,  but  the  traveler  who  lingers  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  comes 
away  enchanted  with  its  tropic  "dolcefar 
niente"  and  the  hospitality  bestowed  on 
the  stranger  within  its  gates.  Landing  at 
Port  Limon,  the  visitor  takes  train  for  San 
Jose,  and  in  fifty  miles  ascends  4,000  feet, 
the  road  winding  through  defiles  and 
around  precipices,  through  tropical  forests 
of  rare  timber.  San  Jose  is  a  city  of  quaint 
narrow  streets,  recessed  shops,  and  a 
million-dollar  opera-house. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  point  of  visit  in  a  six- 
teen-day West  Indies  cruise  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  steamers  from  New  Or- 
leans and  in  the  twenty-four-day  cruise 
from  New  York.  These  ships  remain  at 
Port  Limon  for  about  two  days.  In  a 
twenty-four-day  cruise  of  the  same  line, 
I  lie  tourist  is  able  to  visit  Puerto  Barrios, 
Guatemala,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
transcontinental  railway.  The  ship  calls 
also  at  Puerto  Cortez  and  Tela,  Honduras, 
and  at  Belize,  British  Honduras. 


GOOD  ENGLISH 
INSTANTLY! 


Vou  can  instantly  place  your  finger  on  the  answer 
to  any  question  which  may  arise  in  your  daily  use  of 
the  language  by  consulting  Dr.  Fernald's  new  book, 

English  Grammar 
Simplified 

Dr.  Fernald  has  in  this  volume  reduced  grammar 
to  a  direct,  simple,  and  understandable  system 
which  removes  all  of  the  doubt  and  wonder  and 
indecision  concerning  the  correct  use  of  words  in 
English  speaking  and  writing. 

JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 
and  noted  modern  authority  on  English,  has  now 
devised  the  most  practical  means  of  knowing  how 
to  use  English  correctly.  His  chapters  on  this 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  are  fascinating  to  a 
high  degree. 

Information  Instantly  Accessible 

This  volume  is  provided  with  an  unusually  exten- 
sive index,  compiled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
everything  in  the  book  immediately  accessible. 
With  neither  circumlocution  nor  long-drawn  out 
discussions,  it  goes  immediately  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  gives  a  crisp,  clean-cut,  and,  above  all 
things,  understandable  explanation  of  the  word,  or 
phrase,  or  rule,  in  question. 

Every  business  and  professional  man  should  have 
it.  Teachers  especially  can  get  quick  answers  to 
classroom  questions  thru  its  use.  With  it  you  can 
avoid  business  letters  of  questionable  construction 
— and  be  definitely  insured  against  costly  slips  and 
downright  errors  of  speech. 

Speeches,  Sales  Talks,  Sermons 

At  your  elbow  this  volume  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  speeches,  sales 
talks,  circulars,  ads,  estimates,  short  stories,  etc. 

The  Most  Practical 
Grammar  Yet  Issued 

It  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  careful  corre- 
spondent, stenographer,  advertising  man,  clergy- 
man, public  speaker,  lawyer,  salesman,  business  man, 
physician,  storekeeper  and  student.  Particularly 
will  its  simplicity  and  directness  appeal  to  the 
foreigner  learning  the  English  language. 

Nothing  Could  Be  Plainer 

"A  flashlight  exposing  in  a  nutshell  ....  the  car- 
dinal rules  of  grammar.  It  is  almost  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  simpler  method  of  setting  forth  the  rules,  or 
rather  the  accepted  facts  of  grammar  and  correct  En- 
glish."— The  San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

For  Ready  and  Accurate  Speech 

"Should  be  studied  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  acquire 
readiness  and  accuracy  of  speech." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Handy,   Quick  Reference 

"As  a  handy  volume  for  quick  reference  and  authori- 
tative decision,  its  direct  clearness,  its  remarkable  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  its  plain  common  sense  will  win 
admiration  and  command  respect." — N  .¥ .  Evening  Sun. 

Good  English   Instantly 

"No  matter  what  questions  arise  about  any  word,  as  to 
its  proper  form  in  any  connection,  the  index  not  only 
tells  just  where  the  answer  can  be  found  in  the  book 
Itself  but  often  gives  the  answer  without  further  search- 
ing."—  The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SEND  FOR  THIS   HANDY  BOOK 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  to-day  with  83c — stamps, 
money  order,  check,  etc.- — and  we  will  forward  the  hook. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  send  it  back,  and  we  will 
immediately  refund  what  you  have  paid  and  no 
questions  asked.  You  should  have  this  volume.  Tear 
out  the  coupon  now,  and  sign  and  send  it. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen: — Send  me    "  English  Grammar  Sim- 
plified."    I  enclose  83c  as  full  payment  for  same.     If  tt 
is  not  satisfactory,  I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  and 
you  will  refund  all  I  have  paid.  I.  D.  12-23-16 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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SOUTH  AMERICA,  LAND   OF 
SUPERLATIVES 

Before  the  European  War  had  closed 
the  gates  to  tourist  travel  across  the 
Atlantic,  that  injunction  to  "See  America 
First,"  repeated  to  innumerable  thousands, 
had  awakened  in  the  minds  of  Americans  a 
desire  to  discover  their  own  .land.  Sinco 
the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict  this 
desire  has  become  a  necessity  so  that 
Americans  have  become  actually  familiar 
with  the  charms  of  North  America.  This 
being  true,  it  would  be  opportune  to  pro- 
claim another  travel  injunction,  viz., 
"Sec  South  America  Now!"  As  a  people 
we  are  still  densely  ignorant  of  our  neigh- 
boring continent.  We  have  only  the 
vaguest  and  crudest  conceptions  of  her 
scenic  wonders,  her  vast  agricultural 
resources,  and  her  immense  commercial 
future.  It  is  profitable  in  many  ways  to 
discover  her  attractions  and  possibilities. 

South  America  may  be  termed  the  con- 
tinent of  superlatives,  containing  as  it  does 
the  grandest  mountain  scenery  and  highest 
peak  in  the  western  hemisphere;  the 
loftiest  navigable  lake  in  the  world;  the 
earth's  greatest  river;  remains  of  a 
civilization  so  ancient  that  archeologists 
are  unable  to  trace  its  origin,  and  food- 
supplies  among  the  greatest  known  to 
civilization.  If  you  are  interested  in  history 
of  absorbing  interest,  in  nature's  mightiest 
handiwork,  or  in  industries  and  trade 
undergoing  rapid  expansion,  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  a  tour  of  South  America. 
You  may  take  a  peep  at  South  America 
by  visiting  its  northern  countries,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  or  Guiana.  Here,  east  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  far  away  from  the  talk  of 
steam-shovels  and  "slides,"  are  the  languor- 
ous cities  of  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia, 
and  Santa  Marta.  Here,  too,  you  will  find 
memories  of  the  Inquisition,  of  plat  ships 
that  bore  a  monarch's  ransom,  of  the 
"Rose  of  Devon,"  and  of  sturdy  conquista- 
dores  who  brought  the  land  under  the 
domain  of  Spain. 

If  you  would  see  commercial  South 
America,  a  tour  of  the  east  coast,  visiting 
the  great  marts  of  trade  in  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina,  will  be  a  revelation.  But 
even  with  these  journeys  you  would  know 
hardly  more  of  the  continent  than  would 
be  derived  of  our  own  country  from  a  visit 
1<>  Mew  England  and  the  Eastern  States. 
The  essential  tour,  for  those  who  would 
really  know  South  America,  is  that  which 
embraces  both  coasts  and  includes  the 
grandeur  of  the  Andes,  relics  of  the  Incas, 
and  regions  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
This  "grand"  tour  of  the  continent  may 
be  made  up  or  down  either  coast,  but 
experienced  travelers  usually  proceed  dow  a 
the  west  and  up  the  east  coast.  The  trip 
may  include  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  the  shorter  rail  route  across 
the  continent  by  the  Trans-Andean  Kail- 
way.  It  is  possible  to  give  here  only  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  more  im- 
portant scones  and  experiences  awaiting 
the  traveler  making  the  around-t  lie- 
continent  journey. 

Embarking  from  Balboa  at  the  Pacific 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
steamer  skirts  the  coast  of  Colombia. 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  to  Callao,  the  port  of 
Lima,  calling  at  several  ports  en  route.  A 
short  ride  on  a  steam,  or  electric,  line 
brings  the  tourist  to  Lima,  "City  of  the 
Kings,"  founded  by  Pizarro,  and  con- 
taining fascinating  remains  of  a  civiliza- 
tion   four    centuries     old.     The    railway 
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The  Call  of  the  Caribbean 

South  with  the  birds;  cruising  over 
calm  seas,  blue  as  sapphire,  where 
winter  never  comes  and  where  the 
soft  trade  winds  bring  renewed 
health. 

—  with  all  the  comforts  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  life  you  enjoy 
aboard  the  palatial  ships  of  the 
GREAT  WHITE  FLEET. 

Delicious  meals  a  la  cane — included  in 
price  of  ticket;  prompt  and  efficient  service. 
,  Dainty  staterooms,  perfectly  ventilated, 
commanding  a  view  of  sea  and  sky;  wide 
decks  for  playing  games. 
— everyfacilityfor  the  enjoyment  of  a  glori- 
ous out-of-door  rest  and  vacation  amid 
the  scenes  of  romance  and  history  in  the 
Caribbean. 

And  with  it  the  opportunity  to  win  for 
yourself  a  treasure  of  health  and  happiness, 
of  greater  benefit  than  the  fabled  fountain 
of  youth,  sought  by  Spanish  adventurers 
in  the  tropic  isles  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

Cruises  from  1 6  to  24  days 

CUBA.  JAMAICA.   PANAMA 

CANAL.  CENTRAL  and 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET  Ships  sail 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  and  fortnightly  on  Friday.  Sail- 
ings from  New  Orleans  everv  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  Write  for  liter- 
ature to : 

Passenger  Department 

UNITED   FRUIT  COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


GOOD  ENGLISH  &  75c 


Safer  than  Currency 
to  Carry 

has;  often  been  remarked  when 
talking  of 

K.  N.  &  K.  Travelers'  Checks 

Experienced    Travelers    Use    Them 

Checks  not  countersigned  may  be 
replaced  if  lost. 

Considering  the  protection  afforded, 
their  cost  is  insignificant. 

Denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50    and    $100 

at  a  premium   of    50c   on     . 
one  hundred  dollars' worth 

Get  them  fYom  your  banker  or 
wnte  (or  full  particulars. 

Kiiaixth  •Natl)ot>  ScKnlinr 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"Watch-Your-English" 

Handbooks 

Four  up-to-date   little  volume*, 
arranged  by  the  editoi 
Standard  Dictionary."  IVpend- 
able  and  su 

a  of  many  common  I 
In  English   speech  and  writing. 
Always  read)    with   the  correct 
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hancten  and  careers,  of  their  purely  human  3> 
well  .is  nierelv  pub!  and  gives  one  a  dear  and 

rWHUr»lMimiu  view  of  the  art. with  all  Its  changes,  from  the  days 
V*  Kean  to  the  present  time.  A  most  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting review  is  pi  c  work  of  such  sterling  popular 
favorites  as  E.iwin  Booth.  Charlotte  Coshman,  Mary  Anderson. 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Ada  Rehan.  Lester  Wallack.  Julia  Marlowe, 
Richard  Mansneld.  and  a  host  of  others.  The  volume  is  beautified 
by  nearly  one  hundred  Illustrations  of  oar  great  actors  and 
actresses  in  their  best-known  roles. 
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continuing  beyond  Lima  reaches  an  alti- 
tude of  15,865  feet,  or  higher  than  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Blanc,  and  is  the  highest  railway 
in  the  whole  world. 

Returning  to  the  steamer  at  Callao,  the 
voyage  down  the  coast  is  resumed  with  a 
two  days'  sail  to  Mollendo.  This  port  is 
the  point  of  departure  for  a  rail-trip  inland 
over  the  shifting  sands  of  the  Desert  of 
Islay,  up  mountain  altitudes  of  14,500 
feet,  passing  Arequipa,  a  Spanish  city 
7,500  feet  above  sea-level,  to  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  On  this 
trip  the  traveler  gets  his  first  view  of  the 
Andes,  which,  as  James  Bryce  says  in  his 
excellent  book  on  South  America,  is  "a 
view  to  which  few  parts  of  the  Old  World 
furnish  anything  similar,  for  nowhere  else, 
except  in  Iceland,  and  in  Tibet,  and  Turkes- 
tan, do  snow  mountains  rise  out  of  water- 
less deserts.  Yet  this  contrast  is  only  a 
part  of  the  strange  weirdness  of  the  land- 
scape, a  landscape  unlike  the  Alps,  or  Pyre- 
nees, or  Apennines,  unlike  the  Caucasus  or 
the  Himalayas,  unlike  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Sierra  Nevada  of  North  America." 
Impressive  traces  of  ancient  races  are  to  be 
seen  in  Cuzco,  a  city  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture and  Indian  population.  Here  one 
may  stand  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  pre- 
historic fortress  of  Sacsahuaman. 

Leaving  Cuzco  the  train  is  taken  back 
to  Puno,  on  the  shores  of  the  highest  body 
of  navigable  water  in  the  world,  Lake 
Titicaca.  Here  steamer  may  be  boarded 
for  a  one-hundred-mile  sail  more  than  two 
miles  above  sea-level  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake  at  Guaqui,  where  pre-Inca 
ruins  may  be  viewed,  and  on  to  La  Paz,  the 
loftiest  capital  in  the  world,  12,700  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  trip  may  be  con- 
tinued by  retracing  the  route  to  Mollendo 
and  embarking  there  for  a  five-day  voyage 
to  Valparaiso,  or  by  continuing  southward 
from  La  Paz  over  the  Antofagasta  and 
Bolivia  railways  through  wild  mountain 
scenery  to  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  thence 
by  steamer  to  Valparaiso.  A  portion  of 
this  route  is  over  a  railway  operating 
first-class  cars  on  a  2^-foot  gage.  If  the 
traveler  does  not  wish  to  make  the  long 
journey  southward  and  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  he  leaves  the  steamer  here  for 
a  trip  across  the  Trans-Andean  Railway 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

If  the  Strait  trip  is  taken,  the  long 
voyage  may  be  pleasantly  broken  by  taking 
the  train  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  going  thence  by  rail  soul  h- 
ward  to  Concepcion,  from  which  city 
interesting  excursions  radiate,  and  then 
going  on  to  Temuco  near  the  active  volcano 
Llairna.  Here  may  be  seen  the  aboriginal 
Araueanians,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
races  of  South  America.  Proceeding  south- 
ward the  train  passes  through  Osorno  with 
its  vast  panorama  of  the  snow-capped 
Andes.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  high-altitude  lake  district,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  frequented  by 
the  wealthy  classes  of  Chileans.  The  mil 
journey  ends  at  Puerto  Montt.  Here  the 
tourist  embarks  for  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
-jiilirig  for  mile  upon  mile  I  hrough  an  inland 
sea  si  added  with  islands,  mountain-walled, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  of 
water  over  which  ships  Bail,  a  combination 
of  scenery  found  in  the  Inside  Passage  of 
Alaska  or  the  fjords  of  Norway.  Several 
port-  of  call  mh'  met  and  then  is  made  that 
inspiring  passage  through  the  stern,  rock* 
bound  strait,  with  a  '-all  at  Punta  Arena 
tin;  southernmost  of  all  cities,  followed  by 
the  voyage  northward  to  Montevideo  and 


Buenos  Aires.  The  average  sailing-time 
from  Valparaiso  down  the  coast,  through 
the  Strait,  and  northward  to  Buenos  Aires, 
is  eleven  days,  while  the  trip  between  the 
two  cities  by  Trans-Andean  Railway  takes 
forty  hours. 

Fifty  miles  inland  from  Valparaiso  is 
the  city  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile 
and  the  fourth  South-American  city  in 
popidation.  From  its  broad  central  avenue, 
the  Alameda,  lined  with  statues  and  four 
rows  of  trees,  one  can  look  upon  mountains 
crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  From  here 
the  transcontinental  tourist  departs  for 
the  ride  over  the  Trans-Andean  Railway, 
the  first  rail-line  to  conquer  the  tremendous 
Andean  barrier,  and  probably  the  most 
wonderful  feat  of  railway  engineering  in 
the  world.  The  passenger  making  this 
trip  will  have  an  experience  never  to  be 
forgotten.  To  quote  Mr.  Bryce  again: 
"If  any  other  trunk  line  of  railway  trav- 
erses a  region  so  extraordinary,  it  has  not 
yet  been  described."  Penetrating  deep 
valleys,  beside  rushing  torrents,  clinging  to 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  precipices  a 
thousand  feet  deep,  stretching  by  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  eery  bridges  over 
vast  chasms,  plunging  through  twenty- 
five  tunnels,  climbing  the  slopes  of  snowy 
peaks  15,000  and  22,000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, ascending  far  above  timber-line,  the 
train  finally  passes  over  the  Continental 
Divide,  at  10,400  feet  elevation  in  a  three- 
mile  tunnel,  and  then  descends  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Argentine.  No  greater  transi- 
tion could  be  experienced.  Behind  are  the 
mountains  and  in  front  limitless  prairies. 
Unparalleled  scenic  grandeur  has  been 
left  behind  and  a  world  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce  entered. 

Argentina  has  been  termed  "the  United 
States  of  South  America."  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  granaries  and  a  source  of 
meat-supply.  Buenos  Aires,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,300,000,  is  often  called  "the 
Paris  of  the  Western  World,"  an  amazing 
city,  and  the  railway  and  commercial 
center  of  the  country.  Along  its  modern 
wharfs  and  grain-elevators  you  will  see 
a  great  fleet  of  ships.  Its  subway  and 
surface  car-lines  are  models  of  efficiency. 
It  has  twenty  daily  newspapers.  Its  sani- 
tary conditions  are  equaled  by  few  other 
cities.  Here  is  all  the  activity  of  an 
American  city  and  "exuberant  wealth  and 
extravagance."  The  glitter  of  wealth,  the 
display  of  luxury  are  everywhere  manifest. 
Over  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  speed  great 
in i rubers  of  costly  motor-cars.  At  the 
palatial  opera-house  you  may  spe  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  audiences  that  gather 
for  the  opera.,  An  even  more  dazzling  dis- 
play of  wealth  and  fashion  may  be  seen  by 
taking  the  overnight  trip  to  Mar  del  Plata, 
"the  Newport  of  South  America." 

Leaving  Buenos  Aires  the  next  impor- 
tant port  is  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay,  a  busy  modern  city  teeming 
with  commercial  activity.  Resuming  the 
northward  voyage,  the  coast  of  Brazil  is 
followed  to  Santos,  which  is  set  in  a  tropi- 
cal landscape,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
coffee-exporting  ports.  From  Santos  there 
itf  a  remarkable  trip  over  a  railway  ascend- 
ing 2,000  feet  in  six  miles  and  then  con- 
tinuing to  Sao  Paulo,  a  flourishing  Brazilian 
city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
in  the  tour  of  commercial  South  America; 
is  a  visit  to  Rio.  The  first  thing  that  at- 
traets  us  as  we  enter  the  Bay  of  (iuana- 
k-ira,  fche  true  name  of  the  beautiful  bay 
on  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  situated,  is  the 


Pao  d'Assucar,  or  "Sugar  Loaf,"  a  shape 
cone  of  rock  at  the  left  hand.  Farther  < 
is  the  submerged  fort,  and  still  farther  t] 
island  of  Villegagnon,  the  spot  on  whii 
the  first  voyagers  landed.  Coming  to  t- 
splendid  docks,  built  of  solid  masonry,  ^ 
land  at  the  end  of  the  Avenida  Rio  Branc 
lined  with  fine  buildings.  At  its  southe 
end  we  pass  the  National  Library,  t" 
Supreme  Court,  and  Municipal  Theat( 
and  still  farther  on  the  Monroe  Palac 
recently  used  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  t' 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Here  the  Avenh 
becomes  the  far-famed  Avenida  Bei 
Mar,  which  runs  through  a  connect!] 
street  to  the  Avenida  Atlantica,  along  t 
shore  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

In  the  distance  as  we  enter  the  bay  > 
see  the  Organ  Mountains  and  in  t' 
nearer  distance  the  peaks  of  Tijuca,  1,0 
meters  high,  and  Corcovado,  or  the  Hunc 
back.  Corcovado  is  ascended  by  a  o 
road,  and  from  the  top  we  get  one  of  t 
most  wonderful  scenes  in  the  world.  T 
city  lies  below  like  a  toy  village  and  the  s 
stretches  out  to  the  horizon.  The  Sug 
Loaf  is  ascended  by  a  double  cable  roa 
the  first  part  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
Mount  Urea,  the  second  from  that  to  t" 
top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  No  one  should  fail 
see  the  Beira  Mar,  the  Avenida  Atlantic 
or  fail  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Lo 
or  of  Corcovado,  as  nowhere  in  the  wor 
can  such  scenery  be  had.  A  trolley-rii 
up  the  Tijuca  Mountain  runs  past  t 
International  Hotel,  from  the  piazzas 
which  are  wonderful  views.  Nicthero 
situated  across  the  bay,  can  be  reached  1 
ferry.  The  rides  in  that  city  are  mo 
interesting  and  the  views  to  be  had  on  tl 
Sao  Francisco  line  very  beautiful. 

Attractive  cruises  to  the  northern-coa 
countries  of  South  America,  eombinii 
with  the  West  Indies,  are  afforded  I 
steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Compan 
Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Royal  Ms 
Steam  Packet,  and  Red  "  D  "  Lines.  Wes 
coast  service  from  Cristobal  southward 
provided  by  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Stea 
Navigation  Company  and  The  Sou 
American  Company.  On  the  east  coast 
the  direct  service  of  the  Lamport  and  He 
Line  between  New  York,  Bahia,  Rio  < 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aire 
and  Rosario,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Stea 
Packet  from  New  York  (calling  at  Ba 
bados)  for  Rio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  ar 
Buenos  Aires.  The  usual  sailing  -  tin 
between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  t 
direct  steamer  is  twenty-four  days.  B 
tween  Now  York,  Barbados,  Para,  Manao 
and  Iquitos,  Peru,  sail  steamers  of  tl 
Booth  Steamship  Company.  Between  Ne 
York  and  Brazil  ports  via  Barbados  ai 
operated  the  ships  of  the  Lloyd  Brazilein 
The  route  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ain 
via  Panama,  thence  down  the  west  coas 
to  Valparaiso,  thence  by  Trans-Andea 
Railway,  is  one  thousand  miles  shorb 
than  by  direct  steamer  between  New  Yor 
and  Buenos  Aires  and  can  be  made  i 
twenty-two  days. 

The  cost  of  a  tour  around  South  America 
including  berth  and  meals  aboard  steamer 
but  not  including  expenses  ashore,  is  abou 
$525.  Between  sixty  and  ninety  day 
are  necessary  for  such  a  trip.  Pcrsonall 
conducted,  all-cxponso  tours  are  offere 
by  various  tourist  agencies  at  from  $1,40 
for  a  tour  of  about  three  months  to  abot 
$2,500  for  a  six  months'  trip.  These  tow 
will  save  the  traveler  making  his  first  tn 
to   South   America   much  annoyance  an 
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ATLANTIC  COASTWISE  AND   INSULAR 

ROUTES  SOUTHWARD 

ST.   JOHN   AND    HALIFAX    TO    BERMUDA 
AND  THE   WEST  INDIES 
The  fleot  of  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany will  make  twico-a-month  sailings  from  Si 
John,  N.  B.,  and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  for  Bermuda,  si 
Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  SI.   Lucia, 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and 
Demerara.     Sailing  time,  either  direction,  about 
twenty-seven  days.     Southbound  passengers  from 
Canada  embark  at  Halifax,  northbound  disem- 
bark at  St.  John. 

FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  SOUTHWARD 
The  extensive  fleet  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
'  Transportation  Company,  operating  to  and  from 
important  coastwise  ports  between  Boston  or 
Providence  and  Jacksonville,  offers  a  variety  of 
attractive  winter  voyages  southward.  Following 
are  the  linos  and  sailings: 

BOSTON  TO  PHILADELPHIA 
Sailings  from  Boston  every  Tuesday.  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.     Running  time,  ;is  hours. 

BOSTON  TO  NEWPORT  NEWS  AND 
BALTIMORE 

Sailings  from  Boston  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.     Time,  50  hours. 

BOSTON  TO  NORFOLK 

Sailings  from  Boston  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday.     Time,  38  hours. 

PROVIDENCE    TO    NORFOLK.    NEWPORT 
NEWS,  AND  BALTIMORE 

Sailings  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  every  Tuesday. 
^Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Time  of  voyage.  42 
hours. 

PHILADELPHIA  TO  SAVANNAH  AND 
JACKSONVILLE 

Sailings  from  Philadelphia  overy  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.     Time,  64  hours. 

BALTIMORE  TO  SAVANNAH  AND 

JACKSONVILLE 

Sailings   from    Baltimore   overy   Tuesday   and 

Friday.     Baltimore     to     Savannah,     ,r><)    "hours; 

Baltimore  to  Jacksonville,  02  hours'  sailing  time. 

NEW  YORK  OR  NEW  ENGLAND  TO  OLD 
POINT  COMFORT  AND  NORFOLK 
The  shortest  coastwise  winter  trip  southward 
from  New  York  is  that  afforded  by  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Line  with  sailings  each  week-day  between  New 
York,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk.  Sailing 
time  between  the  two  terminal  ports  is  19  ■  2  hours. 
At  Norfolk  connection  is  made  with  James  River 
steamers  for  Richmond  and  with  Norfolk  and 
Washington  steamers  for  a  popular  return  trip, 
via  the  Nation's  Capital,  thence  by  rail  to  New 
York.  Tourists  from  New  England  may  reach 
Old  Point  by  Merchants  and  Miners  Transporta- 
tion Company  steamers  from  Boston  or  Provi- 
dence to  Norfolk. 

BOSTON,    PROVIDENCE,    OR    NEW    YORK 
TO   SAVANNAH 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  (Savannah 
Line)  maintains  direct  services,  between  Boston 
and  Savannah  and  New  York  and  Savannah 
Steamers  leave  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
arriving  at  Savannah  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays; 
from  New  York  Tuesdays.  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, arriving  Fridays.  Sundays,  and  Tuesdays, 
From  Boston  or  Providence  steamer  service  to 
Savannah  is  maintained  by  the  fleet  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Minors  Transportation  Company, 

NEW  YORK  TO  CUARLKSTON  AND 
JACKSONVILLE 
The  now  combined  fleets  of  the  Clyde  and 
Mallory  Lines  afford  the  winter  coastwise  voyager 
numerous  attractive  trips.  Clyde  Line  steamers 
leave  New  York  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays.  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays,  culling  at  Charleston.  S.  ('..  the 
second  day  out  and  reaching  Jacksonville  within 
three  days  from  Now  York.  At  Jacksonville 
direct  connection  is  made  with  the  st.  Johns 
River  Line. 

NEW  YORK  TO   MOBILE.   KEY   WEST. 
TAMPA.  GALVESTON 

Mallory  Line  ships  are  operated  from  New- 
York  in '  four  chief  passenger  sen  ices.  First , 
New  York  to  Galveston,  semiweeklj  sailings, 
time,  about  (>'.,  days;  2nd,  Key  West, | Florida, 
service,  semiweekly  sailings;  3rd,  Tampa,  Florida, 
service,  from  New  York  ever}  Saturday;  4th, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  service  every  Saturday. 

KEY  WEST  TO  HAVAN  \ 
For  the  trip  from  Key  West  to  Havana  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany leave  Key  West  even  morning  excepl 
'  Sundays  at  8.30,  arriving  in  Havana  ai  5  o'clock 
(n  the  afternoon.  Service  from  Havana  to  Key 
>\est  is  each  week-day  at  9.30  am.,  reaching 
Key  West  at  15  p.m. 

PORT  TAMPA  TO   KEY   WEST 

AND   HAVAN \ 

From  the  west  coast  of  Florida  steamers  of  the 

consular  and  Occidental  fleet  leave  Port   Tampa 

^uiiclays.    Tuesdays,    and    Thursdays,    calling    at 

&*y    West  and   reaching   Havana    the   following 


American  Bankers  Association 

makes  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  recognized  the  world  over  as 
the  safest  form  of  travel  money. 

They  are  everywhere  known  to  be  as  good  as  gold,  because  they 
bear  the  approval  of  an  Association  composed  of  15,000  of  the  strongest 
American  banks.  Hotels,  railroad  and  steamship  companies  and  the 
best  merchants  accept  them  readily,  and  50,000  banks  cash  them  with- 
out exchange. 

The  only  identification  needed  is  the  countersignature  of  the  owner 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  accepting  an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque. 

Get  them  at  your  bank.  If  your  own  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  write  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  for  book- 
let and  information  as  to  where  they  may  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 
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Samuel     COleridge     TaylOr    A  I  mm.    Training  Course  Complete  lor  75c 
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By  \v.  C  Berwick  Saybks.  With  an 

appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic  music    to  come  from  the  colored 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 

Just  Published 


races.    His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.     His  life  is  one  of    fascination 

and  unusual  interest. 

Wunv  photos,  over  joo  pates.  Ji.-M  net:  bv  mail  fs.,17. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Are.,  Nrw  York 
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^  "The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business" 

Here  is  a  book  for  every  woman  who  works  and  evei  are  in  busi- 

ness, whether  you  work  m  an  office  or  factory,  whether  at  kdesk.b  ■  a  ma- 

chine, you  need  the  advice  and  information  in  this  hook 
from  a  woman's  view  point,  the  practical  knowledge  Ui 
business  have  given  her — knowledge  that  will  help  you  to  do  better  work  and  ram  more  money. 

Some  of  the  Things  This  Book  Tells  You 

How  to  tit  yourself  licttcr  for  you  r  position;  How  to  Increase  y  mir  earning  capacit  \  . 
Hem  lo  secure  a  raise;  How  and  Whj  to  learn  more  about  \our  work:  What  employ- 
etl  pay  for  different  kinds  of  work;  Should  business  women  marry}  What  habits 
arc  profitable?  What  Is  the  opportunity  in  the  office  held  ?  How  stenography  leads  to 
■UCCSSSi  How  women  can  succeed  In  \d  \en  ising ;  How  to  win  as  a  Saleswoman  ;  How 
to  rise  In  a  retail  or  department  store:  How  to  secure  and  fill  e*ecuti\e  positions; 
How  to  manage  Hn.ui. 

These  and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  in  a  simple,  practical  way  that  makes  them  of  immense  value  to  every 
woman  who  wants  to  command  a  better  position  and  a  larger  salary.  Contains  also  much  that  is  of  great  interest 
to  every  employer  of  women   -information  and  plans  lor  de\  doping  a  more  loyal  and  efficient  staff. 
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c'.ay.     Returning,   sailings  from   Havana  are  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

MIAMI  TO   NASSAU 
This  service,  previously  conducted  by  P.  and  O. 
steamers,  will  be  discontinued  during  the  present 
winter. 

NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  NEW 
ORLEANS  TO  HAVANA 
The  Atlantic  Steamship  fleet  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  provides  sailings  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  leaving  New  York  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  arriving  at  New 
Orleans  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  A  direct 
service  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana  is 
maintained  by  this  line,  steamers  leaving  New 
Orleans  every  Saturday,  the  time  of  passage 
being  about  forty  hours. 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLORIDA,    TO    NASSAU, 

BAHAMAS 

A  twice-a-week  steamer  service  between  Jack- 
sonville and  Nassau,  Bahamas,  will  be  given  by 
the  Ward  Line,  beginning  January  8. 


INSULAR  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK  TO  BERMUDA 
Tourists  to  Bermuda  are  offered  sailings  from 
New  York  every  Wednesday  by  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company  (operated  by  the  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Limited),  the  voyage  occupying 
about  forty-eight  hours. 

NEW  YORK  TO  THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Company  also  makes 
regular  sailings  between  New  York,  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe, 
Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  and 
Demerara.  Sailings  are  at  about  bimonthly 
intervals.  Some  of  these  places  are  ports  of  call 
by  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  from  New  York  southward. 

NEW  YORK  TO  ANTILLA,  CUBA 

Between  New  York  and  the  port  of  Antilla,  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  Cuba,  a  bimonthly  service 
is  operated  by  the  Munson  Steamship  Line. 

NEW  YORK  TO  NASSAU  AND  HAVANA 

Through  steamship  service  between  New  York 
and  Havana,  with  sailings  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days, is  afforded  by  express  steamers  of  the 
Ward  Line  (New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Company  i.  time,  about  four  days.  Weekly- 
sailings  (Thursdays)  are  made  by  the  Ward  Line 
direct  to  Nassau,  Bahamas,  steamers  continuing 
on  to  Havana. 

NEW  YORK  TO  MEXICO,  VIA  HAVANA 
With  sailings  from  New  York  every  other 
Thursday,  another  division  of  the  Ward  Line  is 
operated  to  Havana,  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Tampico,  Mexico.  The  schedule  calls  for  arrival 
at  Havana,  Mondays;  Progreso,  Tuesdays;  Vera 
Cruz,  Thursdays,  and  Tampico,  Mondays. 

NEW  YORK  TO  PORTO  RICO 
Tourists  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  are 
afforded  direct  service  to  San  Juan  with  sailings 
every  Saturday  by  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Company's  fleet.  This  is  a 
four-day  voyage. 

steamers  of  the  Red  "  D"  Line  offer  fortnightly 
sailings  between  New  York  and  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  five  days  out. 

NEW    YORK    TO  PANAMA    CANAL    ZONE 

DIRECT 

The  Government-owned  and  -operated  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line  makes  weekly  sailings 
from  New  York  direct  to  Cristobal,  there  con- 
necting with  Panama  Railroad  to  the  Balboa 
terminal  on  the  Pacific.  Here  direct  connection 
is  made  with  steamers  for  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

NEW    YORK    TO    PANAMA    AND    SOUTH- 
WARD  VIA  HAVANA  OR   KINGSTON 

Passenger  service  to  Panama,  including  the 
above  connections,  is  provided  by  "The  Great 
White  Fleet"  of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
The  ships  of  this  line  operating  to  Panama  leave 
New  York  Saturdays,  calling  at  Havana,  and 
Wednesdays,  calling  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Sat- 
urday's ship,  after  leaving  Cristobal,  continues 
on  to  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Port  Limon,  after  four 
days  at  this  port  returning  via  same  route. 
Wednesday's  steamer,  after  leaving  Cristobal,  pro- 
ceeds to  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Santa 
Marta,  returning  via  same  route. 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  PANAMA   AND 

SOI    I'll  WARD 

(  nited   Fruit   steamers  leave  New  Orleans  for 

tobal  and   Cocas  del  Toro  via  Havana  every 

Ships    of    the    same    fleet     leave    New 

Orleans  for  Cristobal  direct,  thence  to  Port  Limon 

and   Bocae  del  Toro.  every    Wednesday. 

NEW      YORK     TO     SANTIAGO,      CUBA, 
JAMAICA,  AND   BRITISH    HONDURAS 

Steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  leave 


New  York  every  Friday  for  Santiago,  Kingston, 
and  Honduras  ports. 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  HONDURAS  PORTS 

United  Fruit  Company  ships  sail  from  New 
Orleans  for  Honduras  ports,  including  Belize, 
Puerto  Barrios,  Tela,  and  Puerto  Cortez,  every 
Thursday. 

TO  BARBADOS  AND  SOUTH-AMERICAN 
PORTS 

Fortnightly  sailings  from  New  York  (Saturdays) 
for  Barbados,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires  are  made  by- 
steamships  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line.  The 
sailing  time  is  as  follows:  New  York  to  Barbados, 
6  days;  Barbados  to  Bahia,  8  days;  Bahia  to 
Rio,  3  days;  Rio  to  Buenos  Aires,  6  days. 
Steamers  remain  at  Buenos  Aires  16  days  before 
departing  northbound.  Barbados  is  a  port  of  call 
by  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  steamers. 

NEW  YORK  TO  SANTIAGO,  JAMAICA, 

COLON,  PUERTO  COLOMBIA  AND 

CARTAGENA 

Bimonthly  sailings  from  New  York  for  the 
above  ports  are  made  by  steamships  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  The  round-trip 
cruise  occupies  twenty-two  days. 

NEW  YORK  TO  COLOMBIAN  PORTS, 
TRINIDAD,  ETC. 

Service  from  New  York  to  north-coast  ports  of 
South  America,  Trinidad,  etc.,  is  made  by  ships 
of  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail.  Sailings 
upon  application. 

Weekly  sailings  from  New  York  to  Venezuela 
are  afforded  by  ships  of  the  Red  "  D  "  Line,  sailing 
time,  six  days. 

NEW   YORK   TO   EAST-COAST    PORTS    OF 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  Booth  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd.,  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  and  Norton  Line. 


TYPICAL  COASTWISE  AND  INSULAR 
TOURS 

There  are  coastwise  insular  and  South-American 
trips  in  many  combinations  to  accommodate 
small  or  large  expenditures  and  to  occupy  short  or 
long  winter  vacations.  A  few  typical  tours  are  as 
follows: 

6  DAYS,  $35. — New  York  to  Savannah,  with 
two  days  in  Savannah,  by  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany (Savannah  Line). 

5  DAYS,  $32. — New  York  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  return  via  Clyde  Line.  Four  days  at  sea  and 
one  day  in  Charleston. 

7  DAYS,  $43.30. — New  York  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  return  via  Clyde  Line.  Six  days  at 
sea,  calling  at  Charleston,  a  day  in  Jacksonville 
or  St.  Augustine. 

9  DAYS,  $90.— New  York  to  Key  West,  Fla., 
via*  Mallory  Line,  thence  to  Havana,  returning 
to  New  York  via  Ward  Line.  Four  days  at  sea 
to  Key  West,  a  day  and  a  half  in  Havana,  and  a 
three-day  sail  to  New  York. 

9  DAYS,  $80. — New  York  to  Galveston,  Texas, 
via  Mallory  Line,  calling  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  en 
route,  returning  via  rail  to  New  York,  with  choice 
of  routes. 

10  DAYS,  $65. — New  York  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
via  Mallory  Line,  calling  at  Key  West  and 
Tampa,  to  Mobile,  returning  via  rail  lines  to 
New  York,  with  choice  of  routes. 

8  DAYS,  $76  UP.— New  York  to  Havana  by 
United  Fruit  Company,  with  two  and  one-half 
days  in  Cuba. 

15  DAYS,  $114  UP.— rNew  York  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  with  five  days  in  Jamaica,  by  United 
Fruit  Company. 

18  DAYS,  $114  UP. — New  York  to  Jamaica 
and  Santiago,  Cuba,  by  United  Fruit  Company. 

22  DAYS,  $180  UP. — Twenty-two-day  cruise 
from  New  York  to  Kingston.  Colon,  Cartagena, 
Puerto  Colombia,  and  Santa  Marta,  returning  via 
Colombia,  Colon,  and  Kingston  by  United 
Fruit  Company. 

24  DAYS,  $180  UP. — Twenty-four-day  cruise 
from  New  York  to  Havana,  Colon,  Port  Limon, 
Costa  Rica,  returning  via  Colon  and  Havana  by 
United  Fruit  Company. 

24  DAYS,  $180  UP. — Twenty-four-day  cruise 
from  New  York  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  returning  by  same  route 
by  United  Fruit  Company. 

6  DAYS,  $03. — New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba,  via 
Ward  Line,  thence  by  steamer  to  New  Orleans, 
I>a.,  or  the  reverse, 

Hi  DAYS,  $85.50. — New  York  to  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  and  return  via  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Company  steamers.  Four  and 
a  half  day  sail  each  way  and  a  seven-day  stay 
ashore. 

30  DAYS,  $140  UP.  -New  York  to  Windward 
Islands    and     to    Demerara,    South    America,    by 

Quebec  steamship  Company. 

H  DAYS,  $42  AND  UP.— New  York  to  Ber- 
muda, including  all  expenses,  steamer,  hotel, 
side-trips,  via  Quebec  Steamship  ( 'ompany. 


10  DAYS,  $90. — New  York  to  Nassau,  Baha- 
mas, weekly,  by  Ward  Line  steamers  from  New 
York,  sailing  time  each  way,  three  days. 

23  DAYS,  $170. — New  York  to  Puerto  Col- 
ombia via  Santiago  (Cuba),  Jamaica,  and  Colon, 
returning  to  New  York  via  Cartagena,  Colon, 
Kingston,  and  Santiago,  by  Royal  Dutch  West 
India  Mail. 

9  DAYS,  $85.— New  York  to  Santiago  (Cuba) 
by  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail. 

36  DAYS,  $143.75.— New  York  to  Bermuda 
and  Windward  Islands.  To  Bermuda  by  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet,  transferring  there  to  West 
Indies  service  steamer  for  St.  Kitts,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vjncent,  Granada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara, 
returning  over  same  route. 

23  DAYS,  $180.— New  York  to  Colon,  Puerto, 
Colombia,  and  Cartagena  via  Santiago  and 
Jamaica  by  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

10  DAYS,  $88  CIRCLE  TOUR.— New  York 
via  Ward  Line  to  Nassau,  N.  P.  Ward  Line  to 
Jacksonville,  Clyde  Line  to  New  York,  or  the 
reverse. 

15  DAYS,  $114  CIRCLE  TOUR.— New  York 
via  Ward  Line  to  Nassau,  Ward  Line  to  Jackson- 
ville, Florida  East  Coast  Railway  to  Key  West, 
Mallory  Line  to  New  York,  or  the  reverse. 

6-DAY  HOLIDAY  CRUISE,  $40,  covering  all 
expenses  on  steamer  and  ashore,  including  hotel  ac- 
commodations, and  sight-seeing  automobile  tours, 
will  be  operated  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  by 
Savannah  Line  leaving  New  York,  Christmas  Day, 
returning  on  New  Year's. 

2  TO  14-DAY  COASTWISE  TRIPS  in  variety 
are  offered  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company  over  various  divisions  of  its 
lines  and  also  by  rail  and  connecting  steamer  lines. 

The  winter  rates  are  as  follows: 
Between    Boston   and    Newport    News   and 

Norfolk $19 

Between  Boston  and  Philadelphia 1(5 

"     Savannah 38 

"     Jacksonville 45 

Providence  and  Baltimore 18 

"             "     Norfolk   and   New- 
port News 17 

Between  Providence  and  Savannah 36 

"    Jacksonville *  43 


"THE  GOLDEN  STATE"  IN  WINTER 

When  our  Northern  cities  are  in  the  grip 
of  blizzards,  the  orange-groves  of  Cali- 
fornia are  resplendent  with  golden  fruit, 
and  gardens  in  Southern  California  are 
fragrant  with  flowers.  Later,  toward  the 
end  of  March,  California  is  a  land  of 
blossoms,  not  surpassed  by  the  famous 
cherry  blossoms  of  Nippon  herself.  Here 
is  found  not  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  but  a 
balmy  and  yet  invigorating  air,  long  famed 
for  its  health-giving  qualities.  This  climate, 
combined  with  the  attractive  scenery  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  land,  has  caused  vast 
numbers  of  families  from  the  East  to  make 
California  their  permanent  home.  Of  late 
years  the  tourist  charm  of  the  "Golden 
State"  has  been  heightened  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  a  motor-highway  system  of 
extraordinary  excellence.  California  is 
spending  millions  for  permanent  roads. 
From  almost  every  tourist  center  radiate 
motor-drives  either  along  the  seashore, 
through  the  fertile  valleys,  or  to  the 
mountains.  These  automobile  trips  form 
important  adjuncts  to  the  rail  routes  and 
make  it  possible  to  see  many  places  hereto- 
fore! inaccessible.  Whether  California  is 
entered  by  the  southern  or  the  northern 
gateway,  the  trip  from  the  East  may  be 
made  by  a  diversity  of  attractive  routes, 
disclosing  the  natural  wonders  and  material 
resources  of  this  great  nation.  A  tabula- 
tion of  the  more  important  of  the  trans- 
continental routes  follows: 

NEW  ORLEANS  SUNSET  ROUTE  travers- 
ing Spanish  America,  with  a  wonderful  motor- 
drive  en  route  over  the  Apache  Trail  with  ("<' 
ancient  cliff-dwellings.  Southern  Pacific  steamer, 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  or  rail,  thence  by 
Southern  Pacific  System  to  (fie  coast. 

SANTA  EE-ORAND  CAfiON  ROUTE  from 
Chicago  or  Oalveston  to  California  with  detours 
to  Grand  Canon,  Petrified  Forest,  Big  Trees, 
etc.,  by  the  Santa  W6  System. 

ROOK  ISLAND-EL  PASO  ROUTE  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Memphis  by  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  .v  Pacific,  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  Soutn- 
ern  Pacific,  and  connections  to  Los  Angeles,  San 


Francisco,  etc. 
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ROCK  ISLAND  SCENIC  ROUTE  from  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines  and  Omaha  via 
Rock  Island  System  to  Denver,  thence  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  to  California  by 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Southern  Pacific,  or 
Western  Pacific  systems. 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC  ROUTE  from  St.  Louis 
or  Kansas  City  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  System 
to  Pueblo,  thence  via  Colorado  Mountain  region 
and  Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco  via  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande- Western  Pacific. 

THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  following  the 
historic  Overland  Trail  by  Chicago  &  North- 
western System  to  Omaha/thence  by  Union  Pacific 
via  Portland  or  Southern  Pacific  from  Ogden, 
westward. 

MILWAUKEE  ROUTE  from  Chicago  to 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  by  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  system  through  the  mountain  scenery  of 
the  northwest.  Certain  trains  of  the  Milwaukee 
for  California  are  routed  via  Omaha,  and  (lie 
Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  thence  to  San  Francisco 
by  Southern  Pacific  or  to  Los  Angeles  by  Salt 
Lake  Route. 

BURLINGTON-NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
ROUTPj  leading  from  Chicago  by  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  System  to  Minneapolis,  thenco 
to  Seattle  or  Portland  by  Northern  Pacific  System. 

BURLINGTON-COLORADO  ROUTE.— The 
Burlington  system  runs  also  certain  through 
trains  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via  Denver 
over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande-Western  Pacific 
lines  to  San  Francisco  and  over  the  Salt  Lake 
Route  to  Los  Angeles. 

BURLINGTON-GREAT  NORTHERN 
ROUTE  from  Chicago  to  Billings,  thence  to 
Portland  and  Seattle  over  the  Great  Northern 
System. 

SHASTA  ROUTE  SOUTHWARD.— From 
Washington  or  Oregon  the  direct  rail  route  south- 
ward to  California  is  by  the  Southern  Pacific's 
Shasta  line  through  inspiring  mountain  scenery. 

While  these  are  the  more  important  routes  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  there  are  almost  innumerable 
combinations  with  circle  tours  going  and  return- 
ing by  different  ways.  The  round-trip  winter 
rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  $146.30 
by  standard  lines,  and  if  via  Portland,  $105.20. 

To  do  more  than  get  a  glimpse  at  some 
of  California's  important  winter  points  of 
interest  would  be  impossible  within  our 
limits.  The  visitor  should  not  miss  these 
notable  attractions:  Riverside,  in  the  heart 
of  the  orange-grove  country  with  its  won- 
derful Magnolia  Highway  for  motorists; 
San  Diego,  with  its  Exposition  Buildings 
of  Spanish-Colonial  architecture  and  its 
Coronado  Beach;  Pasadena,  center  of 
motor  highways  to  canons,  peaks,  and  the 
neighboring  San  Gabriel  Mission,  and  the 
beaches  at  Santa  Monica  and  Venice; 
Santa  Barbara,  on  the  Pacific,  sometimes 
called  the  American  Riviera,  with  its 
ancient  mission;  Del  Monte  probably 
the  most  exquisite  production  of  landscape- 
gardening  in  America;  Santa  Cruz,  for 
a  visit  to  the  redwood  trees,  four  thousand 
years  old;  Los  Angeles,  the  city  beautiful, 
center  of  sightseeing  trips  to  many  points 
of  interest;  and  San  Francisco,  the  modern 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  ocean 
gateway  to  the  Far  East  and  with  attrac- 
tions innumerable. 

In  traveling  northward  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco  four  routes  are  available: 
by  coastwise  steamer;  by  the  Southern 
Pacitic's  coast  line;  by  Southern  Pacific 
inland  route,  or  by  the  Santa  Fe  System. 
The  two  last-named  routes  lead  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which 
with  its  hotels  and  coaching  company  is 
open  to  visitors  throughout  the  winter. 

HAWAII,  PARADISE  OF  THE    PACIFIC 

For  a  winter  trip  fairly  crowded  with 
unusual  scenes  and  experiences,  ami  afford- 

.  ing  a  complete  transition  from  any  environ- 
ment in  the  States,  the  winter  traveler  will 

I  do  well  to  select  Hawaii.  On  account  of 
the  fascination  of  this  tour  the  volume  of 
American  travel  to  our  tropical  possession 
in  the  Pacific  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
charm  of  this  island-paradise  is  well 
pictured  by  Mark  Twain,  who  wrote: 
"No  other  land  could  so  longingly  and  be- 
seechingly haunt  me,  sleeping  and  waking, 
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In  Winter— 

The  only  place  in  America  where  a  cure  can 
be  taken  just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring, 
Summer  or  Fall.  At  no  other  place  can  there  be  found 
such  ideal  conditions  for  rest,  recreation  and  recuperation  with 
environments  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  No  pains  are  spared 
to  make  The  Homestead  even  more  attractive  in  the  winter  than  at  other 
seasons.  The  well  known  standard  of  equipment  and  of  service  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.     Situated  2,500  feet  above  sea  level — Never  any 
extremes — Agreeable   mornings,  cloudless  skies,  balmy   noons,  wonderful  and 
sunsets — Magnificent  vistas — spacious  rooms,  corridors  and  verandahs. 

Famous  Healing  Waters 

Truly  Wonderful— Naturally  Heated— 106° 

In  the  waters  at  Hot  Springs  is  found  more  radio  activity  than  at  any  place  in  the  world 

— a  fact  so  fraught  with  importance  that  it  is  almost  start- 
ling to  suffering  humanity.  At  none  of  the  celebrated  places 
in  Europe  are  the  natural  waters  so  charged  with  all  their 
gases  and  other  health  giving  qualities — At  no  other  place 
is  the  temperature  prescribed  for  hot  baths,  that  at  which  the 
water  actually  emerges  from  the  earth  in  the  natural  springs. 

The  famous  Spout  Bath  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous 
Diseases, Sciatica, Nervous  Prostration,  Liver  Troubles  and  Old 
Joint  Injuries.  Modem  and  complete  bath  equipment — Swedish 
Gymnastics,  Massage  and  Hot  Air  Treatments — Needle, Sprav, 
Electric,  Medicated  and  other  Baths— Physicians  of  interna- 
tional reputation — Experienced  and  careful  attendants. 

The  Bath  House  is  connected  with  the  Hotel  by  an 
ornate,  sunlighted  viaduct,  so  that  the  bather  may  go  to 
and  from  his  room  without  outside  exposure. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Homestead  Hotel 
and  its  surroundings. in  natural  colors.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — 
excellent  cuisine— incomparable  drinking  water— attractive  ball- 
room—fascinating drives— interesting  trails  and  bridle  paths — 
Golf  courses  and  Tennis  Courts.  This  book,  together  with  the 
treatises  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters,  should  be  read 
by  everyone  looking  for  an  ideal  winter  resort  for  rest,  recupera- 
tion and  recreation.     We  will  gladly  send  copies  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Booking  Offices— Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  New   York,  Philadelphia 


Pocket-Sized  French  Dictionary!     Is      There    a    Hereafter? 


Miniature  French-English  English-French  Dictionary.  Scientist*    I'rea 

A  handy,  comprehensive  little  Nn>k  for  tin-  reader  of  French  1  la  H'hat  Batpmu  Afttr  Daoca  r    •  fatei&ixiag  .ici.atr  i»t 

literature  or  the  student  of  the  French  language.    Cloth,  576  I  Athi  •  >  nate. 

pp.. 54 centa. postpaid.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  V  Y.  I  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  mw  YORK 

THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The1  Only  Small-Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sits.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc  .  60C  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  Yolume. 
Posta  ttra. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 
extra 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows: 


All's  Well  Thai  Ends  W< 
intonj  .ami  i  laopatra 
v-  Ion  Like  Ii 
Oomedj  of  Krrors 
I  tints 

Cymlvlioe 
1 

Henry  IV.  Part  1 
IT.  Tart  11 
H.v. 

H.nrv  VI.  Part  I 
Henrv  VI.  Pari  II 
I   VI    Put  III 
i.rv  Vltl 


ienr 


Kins  .iolm 
Kiur  l.ear 

Life  of  Shakespeare 
lire's  Labor's  Loss 
Macbeth 

Measure  for  Measure 
Merchant  of  \ 
Merry  Wires  of  Windsor 

Midsummer  Itifbfl  ssida 

Much  Ado  about  N. •thine      Twelfth  Niflit 
Othello  1  of  1 

Y\    nt   r'l   fal« 


1    Til;! 

Richard  II 

K    lurd  III 

and  Juliet 
S 

of  the  Shrew 

Tfim 

Timon  of  Athens 
n  ens 


The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
doth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

A  tail  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  \\  agnails 
Company 


Id  Leather 

60c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

eitra 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


maintains  exceptionally  good  service 
the  year  round  to 

FLORIDA 

CUBA  — GEORGIA 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah 

Additional  train  commencing  Jan.  3. 
The  all  Pullman,  all  steel 

SEABOARD 
Florida  Limited 

Lv.  New  York  ....  6:20  P.M. 
"  W.  Philadelphia  -  -  8:48  P.M. 
"     Baltimore       ....    11:15  P.M. 

(sie^perf  ready*  10  P*mJ12:3°  Nht 
Ar.  Palm  Beach    ....      6:50  A.M. 

"   Miami 9:00  A.M. 

"   Belleair 7:00  A.M. 

"  St.  Petersburg  -  -  -  7:45  A.M. 
One  day  and  two  nights  en  route;  morning 
trains  from  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  afternoon 
trains  from  Pittsburg  connect. 

"The  Flamingo' 

One  night  out  to  Tampa,  Palm   Beach 

and  intermediate  resorts 

Two   nights  out  to  Havana 


Get  our  Resort.  Hotel,  Golf  and  Sports  Guide 
at  northern  offices,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  or 

W.  E.  CONKLYN,  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 

t  1184  Broadway,  New  York 


To  the  Tropic* 
-  A  Cruise 


The  American  Express  Travel 

Department  Announces 
Two  specially  arranged  cruises  to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

visitingCuba,  Jamaica, Panama 

Costa  Rica 
94    RESTFUL    DAYS     away 
^  '    from  Winter   among  the 
romantic  American  Tropics. 
Steamers  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can Flag.    Special  itinerary. 

Numerous  Shore  Excursions 

First   Cruise:    January   27th 

Second    Cruise:   March    10th 

$290  and  upwards 

lAsk  for  Booklet 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS   COMPANY 

'.'.   Broadway,  New  York  <  iti 

Phila.  Boston   Chicago   San  Francisco 

Cleveland    Si.  Lonis    Los  Angeles 


I 


Winte 
ifTours, 


To  California 
2nd  Hawaii 


OPECIAL  Tours  leave  Chicago 
every  Saturday  evening  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  via  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North  Western 
Line. 

An  experienced  representative  ac- 
companies each  Tour.  All  Expense 
or  Independent  Travel — whole  or 
part  trip.  We  look  after  all  your 
travel  comforts.  Let  us  send  you 
"  Winter  Tours"  book  containing 
full  information  about  our  First 
Class  Tours. 

S.  A.  HUTCHISON,  Manager 
Department  of  Tours 
Room  206        226  W.  Jackson  St. 
CHICAGO  715 


"40  hours  from  Frost  to  Flowers") 

Visit   these   Isles 

of  Enchantment 

2  Days  from  N.  Y. — Splendid  Hotels 

Unequalled    Sailing,    Bathing    and    Fishing, 

Golf,  Tennis,  Cycling,  Driving,  etc. 

KwS.S/'Bermudian" 

Sails-from  New  York  Every  10  Days 
in  December  and  Every  Wednesday 

beginning  January  10. 
W««.f    I»<]:A<.    Delightful  Cruises  — 

West  Indies- ,,b«,tit  28  days.  s.s. 

"GUIANA,"  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  17. 

For  illustrated  booklets  apply  to 
QUEBEC  S.S.  CO.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

or  Any  Local  Ticket  Agent 


R.  M.  S.  P. 

(The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.) 

WEST    INDIES 

First    sailing  "  Vagus  "   Jan.  13th 

Ideal  23  Day  Cruise— $180.00 

Santiago  (CuBa),  Jamaica,  Colon  (Pan- 
ama), Puerto  Colombia,  Cartagena,  and 
ba<  k  to  New  York. 

Large  variety  of  short  tours.  » 

SANDERSON  &  SON,  General  Agents 
26  Broadway  230  South  La  Salle  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS 

Would  you  enjoy  a  3,000  mile  ocean 
trip  over  sunlit  tropic  waters  with  visits 
to  the  quaint  cities  of  tropical  Porto  Rico? 
Then  take  this 

16  Day  Cruise   $Q^   C(\    An«* 
All  Expenses        */Tr«Ov/     Up 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  from  New  York  to 
and  around  the  island,  stopping  at  principal  ports 
and  returning  to  New  York.  Large  vessels  built 
especially  for  the  tropics.  Sailing  Saturdays. 
Write  for  booklet. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cruising  Dept,  11  Broadway  New  York 


CUBA—  A  Winter  Paradise 

Title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  64 

page  booklet  telling  you  all  about 

the  enchanting  island  of  CUBA  sent 

on   receipt    of    3 

cents  postage. 

UNITED  RAILWAYS 
OF  HAVANA 

Frank  Robert* 
G.  P.  A. 
Suite   I  I  1-1 

42    Broadway 
New  York 


Bureau  of 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES 
JAPAN,    CHINA 

20  TRINITY  PLACE,        BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARIS 


Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city? 
"Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life— Boule- 
vard —open-air  cafes — parks — excursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Trouville, 
Monte  Carlo,  etc.  It's  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
who  has  himself  "lived  the  life."  Very 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.    Cloth,  280  pages. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

SI.  SO:   Ronkdealers  or  PostDald 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      New  York 


HAVANA  VSR 

Ideal  climate   and   surroundings. 

Splendid  modern  hotels.    Horse  racing 

at  Oriental  Park.    Sailings  from  New 

York  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

Excellent  passenger  accommodations  on  fast 
twin  screw  steamers  sailing  under  the  Amer- 


ican flag. 


NASSAU 


IN  THE 

BAHAMAS 


Polo,  tennis,  golf,  surf  bathing.  Large 
capacity  hotels  and  a  delightful  social  life. 
Sailings  from  New  York  Thursdays. 

Afem,  twice-a-week  service  begin- 
ning Jan.  8,  1917,  between 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Nassau. 

Mexican  cruise,  24  days,  including  Havana, 
Cuba,  Progreso  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Sailings  fortnightly  on  Thursdays. 

WARD   LINE 

NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


CRUISES 1 

to  the  TROPICS 

With  personal  escort,  on  steamships  of 
the  United  Fruit  Go's  "Great  White 
Fleet."  Leave  during  Jan.,  Feb  and 
March.  24-day  Cruises.  Fares  include 
shore  excursions,  hotels,  etc. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  —  Grand  Tours  via 
West  Indies  and  Panama,  Feb.  3  and  17. 

JAPAN  -  CHINA— Philippines,  Honolulu, 
Korea,  Manchuria,  etc.  Departures 
Jan.  to  April. 

CALIFORNIA-Hawaii.etc.  ToursdeLuxe 
to  Pacific  Coast.  Departures  Jan.  to  April. 

ANTIPODES— South  Seas,  Far  East.  A 
new  Tour  leaving  Feb.  14. 

Send  for  Program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 
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MOTEL  1 

COLLEGE  ARMS  ( 

DE  LAND     FLORIDA  j 

Noted   for     18-hole   Golf  J 

Course  (with  grass  putting  | 

greens)— one  of  the  finest  jj 

in   the   South.        Located  ] 

on     a    high    ridge,    near  ] 

the     centre      of     Eastern  jj 
Florida. 

Open  January  1st 

Theo.  C.  Brooks,  Mgr.  | 
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"FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

Delightful  Sail 

On  fine  steamers,  at  low  fares,  with  best 
service,  to  Jacksonville  from  Boston, 
Providence,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Tickets  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth 
on  steamer.  Send  for  particulars,  or  con- 
sult any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P.  TURNER,  G.P.A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"FINEST  COASTWISE  TRIPS  in  the  WOULD" 


CRUISES 


I  wo  luxurious  2t  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  American  steamei  1  to 
1  uba,  famaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  tour*  on  the  highest  plane  of 
travel.  Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also  Tours  to  South  America, 
Japan  and  China  and  Australasia 

RAYMOND   &    WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  Yurk       Phils.       Clili'SKO       San  PrancliOO 
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through  half  a  lifetime,  as  thai  one  has 
done.     Other    limits    have    me,    bui     it 

abides;  oilier  things  change,  but  it  re- 
mains the  same.  For  me  its  balmy  airs 
are  always  blowing,  its  summer  seas  flash- 
ing in  the  sun;  the  pulsing  of  its  surf-beat 
is  in  my  ear.  I  can  see  its  garlanded  crags, 
its  leaping  cascades,  its  plumy  palms 
drowsing  by  the  shores;  its  remote  sum- 
mits floating  like  islands  above  the  cloud- 
rack.  I  can  feel  the  spirit  of  its  woodland 
solitudes;  I  can  hear  the  splash  of  its 
brooks;  in  my  nostrils  still  lives  the 
breath  of  flowers  that  perished  twenty 
years  ago." 

From  the  time  you  sight  the  mountains 
of  Molokai,  after  a  brief  voyage  across  the 
Pacific,  until  departing  you  are  decorated 
with  the  leis,  or  floral  wreaths,  of  the 
llawaiians,  you  seem  to  be  living  in  a  new 
world.  The  first  glimpse  of  Honolulu  is 
thus  described  by  the  author  of  "Hawaii, 
Our  New  Possessions":  "Snuggling  at  the 
foot  of  wondrously  picturesque  lulls  which 
rise  abruptly  into  a  continuous  range  of 
dark-blue  background,  lapped  by  the 
waves  of  a  perpetual  summer  sea,  the  city, 
as  seen  from  the  outside  reef,  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  its  setting.  The  balmy  air,  the 
dark  outlying  hills,  the  abundant  vegeta- 
tion, the  emerald  green  at  the  harbor  bar, 
the  softness  and  depth  of  the  blue  skies. 
and  the  gorgeous  sunshine  bathing  all  the 
landscape  with  glory,  greeted  us  with 
tropical  welcome." 

An  almost  bewildering  variety  of  trips 
and  amusements  awaits  the  visitor  to 
Hawaii.  Indeed,  it  is  well  to  plan  a 
sufficient  sojourn  in  order  to  see  the  many 
points  of  interest.  Most  tourists  will  not 
wish  to  miss  motor-trips  over  the  islands 
of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  the  various  inter- 
island  excursions,  a  visit  to  the  active 
crater  of  Kilauea,  the  ascent  of  the  extinct 
volcano,  Haleakala,  which  towers  1(>,()()<) 
feet  from  the  island  of  Maui,  a  trip  to  tie 
lao  Valley,  the  Hawaiian  Yosemite,  and 
countless  other  points  of  interest.  Then 
there  are  the  surf-riders'  of  Waikiki  to  be 
watched,  poi  to  be  eaten,  the  native 
hula-hula  dance  to  be  seen,  romantic 
Hawaiian  music  to  be  listened  to,  and  the 
curious  cosmopolitan  population  of  lla- 
waiians, Japanese,  and  Americans  to  be 
studied.  At  least  two  or,  better,  three 
weeks  should  be  allowed  for  all  this. 

Sliips  of  several  transpacific  linos  call  at  Hono- 
lulu, west- and  eastbound,  bu1  no  vessels  undor 
foreign  register  are  permitted  to  carry  passengers 
between  American  and  Hawaiian  ports.  Four 
steamship  lines  provide  direct  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  The  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company  makes  weekly  sailings  between 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  A  winter  Hawaiian 
service  is  afforded  by  the  Great  Northern  Pacific 
Steamship  Company.  The  new  steamship  Greet 
Northern  of  this  line  will  leave  San  Francisco  en 
special  Hawaiian  cruises.  .January  I  and  2:;. 
February  12,  March  5  and  L'.'i,  calling  on  the 
following  day  at  l.os  Angeles  ^San  Pedro),  thonc' 
going  to  Hilo  direct,  and  allowing  time  there  to 
visit  Kilauea.  and  thence  on  to  Honolulu.  Re- 
turning, the  steamer  will  steam  from  Honolulu  10 
San  Francisco  in  four  days'  time.  The  Oceanic 
Steamship  <  'ompany  s  ships  on  their  long  VOyi 
bet  ween  San  Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
carry  passengers  to  or  from  Hawaii,  with  sailings 
at  Intervals  of  three  weeks  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  is  provided  also  by 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  with 
monthly  sailings.  Travelers  desiring  to  embark 
from  Vancouver,  B.  ('.,  may  voyage  to  Honolulu 
;  by  ships  of  the  Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Lines  sailing  monthly.  The  first-class 
fare  tor  the  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  is 
from     $130     up.      Attractive     inclusive     tours     to 
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CUBA— SOUTH 

Superior  Roadway,  Equipment  and  Service  to 
CHARLESTON,  SUMMERVILLE,  AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH,  THOMASVILLE,  FLORIDA 
and  CUBA  Resorts 

Leaving   New    York   from    Pennsylvania   R.    R.   Station 

9:15  A.  M.  2:12  P.  M.    Effective  January  3; 
3:34  P.  M.  and  9:30  P.M. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

THE  STANDARD  RAILROAD  OF  THE  SOUTH 

For  illustrated  literature  and  all  information  address  : 
NEW  YORK,  Broadway  and  29th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  110  South  16th  Street 
BOSTON,  248  Washington  Street 
BALTIMORE,  Light  and  German  Street* 

WASHINGTON,  1406  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 
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REAL    ESTATE 


Make  More  Money  in  Florida 

The  Seaboard  Railway,  to   increase  freight 
shipmi  foi  sale  in  Pasco  County, 

Florida,  ready  to-cultivate  farms,  prepared 
by  Dade  City  business  men.  1  welve  months 
growing  season.  Climate  healthful,  pleasant 
all  year.  Oranges,  grapefruit,  offei  perma- 
nent income  \\  inter  vegetables,  Btaple  crops, 
livestock  bring  1>iy  profits.  New  rich  land, 
partly  cleared,  fenced,  with  house,  bam, 
well,  chickens,  blooded  pigs,  fresh  high  grade 
cow.  Our  experts  help  grow  big  crops.  Good 
roads,  schoals,  churches.  Low  prices, 
terms.  Write  to  B.  I..  Haraner,  Gen'l  Dev. 
Ant..  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  O 
i  HI  Ik..  Norfolk,  V.i. 

YOU  (  \N  DO"  BETTER  ON  A  SOUTH- 
ERN f  \KM.  Send  for  a  year's  subscription 
Free  to  oui  beautifully  illustrated  magazine, 
I  In-  Southern  Homeseeker,  which  ti 
about  good,  low  priced  land  and  Southern 
opportunities.  Write F.  H.  LaBaume,  Vgrl 
Agent,  X.  -•*.  \V.  Ry.,  J70  Arcade  Building, 
Roanoke,  Va, 


PERSONAL 


CASH— For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  tor  any  discarded  false 
teeth.     Send  us  any  diamonds,  watchei 
gold,   platinum    or    silver    jewelry,   new    or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leal  i 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  oi 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on 
of  so. uis.      Your  goods   returned   at  0 

-hould  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days  Established  1889  Liberty  Refining 
parry,  is>  V.  Wood  Street,  Pittsl  urgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


Hnil)  A   BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
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For  Sale 

NEW   FLORIDA    BUNGALOW 

Close  to  Bellair  Golf  Links 
and  hotel.  S  rooms,  2  baths; 
sleeping  porch, beautiful  trees. 
Price    low.    or    might    rent. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do  everything  in  connec- 
tion with  pictures  and  picture-taking,  developing,  priming.  et»  .  Cloth, 
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Luxurious  resort  hotels 
a  few  hours  apart 

The  blue  Pacific,  high 
Sierras  and  your  favor- 
ite out-door  sport 

No   tetter  way   to    go 

to    California,    than 

'Santa  Fe  all  the  way 

Four  trains  every  day 

Santa  Fe  de-Luxe 
weekly  in  winter.  Fred 
Harvey  meal  service 

En  route  visit  Grand 
Canyon  and  Petrified 
Forest  in  Arizona — 
Hawaii  afterwards 

Booklets  of  trains  and 
trip  upon  request 

W.  J.  Black,  Pass.Traf .  Mgr. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 

1064    Railway    Exchange,  Chicago 


Hawaii  often  combined  with  California  tours  are 
offered  by  all  leading  tourist  agencies. 

JAPAN,  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
SEAS,   AND   AUSTRALIA 

Altho  transatlantic  tourist  travel  is 
suspended  by  the  war,  the  winter  traveler 
who  enjoys  a  long  ocean  voyage  may  in- 
dulge in  one  of  the  trips  across  the  Pacific 
to  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Samoa, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  The  trip  to 
Japan,  calling  en  route  at  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  becomes  increasingly  popular 
with  winter  tourists.  If  the  winter  vaca- 
tion can  be  taken  late,  so  that  the  traveler 
may  arrive  in  Japan  in  early  April,  Nippon 
will  be  found  beautiful  under  a  bower  of 
cherry-blossoms. 

To  the  South  Sea  Islands,  immortalized 
by  Stevenson,  is  a  voyage  of  fascination  to 
the  tourist  who-  would  enter  a  strange  and 
different  world.  "No  port  of  the  world 
exerts  the  same  attractive  power  upon  the 
visitor  or  the  same  sense  of  enchantment," 
says  that  writer.  In  "following  the  sun" 
across  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco  to 
Samoa  one  has  the  curious  experience  of 
losing  a  day  and  gaining  a  day.  The 
port  of  arrival  is  Pago-Pago,  on  Tutuila 
Island.  Many  Americans  do  not  know 
that  the  long  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  has  reached 
into  this  Far-Eastern  archipelago  and  that 
Tutuila  is  a  United  States  possession  and 
coaling-station  of  our  Navy.  As  the  ship 
arrives  she  is  welcomed  by  flotillas  of 
native  craft  laden  with  tropical  fruits  and 
wares,  their  navigators  chanting  Samoan 
songs.  Ashore  there  is  much  to  see  and 
hear — the  fantastic  attire  of  the  natives, 
their  dances  in  war-paint  and  feathers, 
their  songs  and  weird  music.  An  interest- 
ing side  trip  is  to  Apia,  where,  on  the  sum- 
mil  of  Mt.  Vala,  is  the  grave  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  The  voyage  from  Samoa 
may  be  continued  to  Sydney,  Australia, 
an  interesting  land  of  which  Americans 
know  so  little.  The  trip  may  be  extended 
still  farther  to  New  Zealand. 

Cruises  from  San  Francisco  to  Samoa 
and  Australia  may  be  made  by  well- 
appointed  ships  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  sailing  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  and  calling  at  Honolulu  en  route. 
The  sailing-time  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  is  live  and  one-half  days;  from 
Honolulu  to  Samoa,  seven  days;  from 
Samoa  to  Sydney,  seven  days.  The 
steamer  remains  at  Sydney  several  days, 
the  average  time  for  the  entire  round  trip 
being  about  forty-eight  days.  Three  typi- 
cal tours,  including  the  South  Seas  and 
Far  East  are  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Pago-Pago  (Samoa), 
Sydney  and  return.  A  day  each  way  at  Hon- 
olulu and  several  hours  at  Pago-Pago.  First 
class,  S337.50. 

Grand  tour  of  South  Seas;  San  Francisco, 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Raro- 
tonga  and  Tahiti.     First  class,  $337.50. 

San  Francisco  to  Sydney  via  Honolulu  and 
Samoa;  Sydney  to  Hongkong  via  Manila;  Hong- 
kong to  San  Francisco  via  Yokohama  and  Hono- 
lulu;  first  class  with  stop-overs,  $575. 

Service  to  Suva  (Fiji),  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  and  Sydney,  is  afforded  from 
Vancouver  via  Honolulu  by  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  connection 
being  made  at  Suva  for  Samoa.  Numerous 
circular  tours  are  arranged  by  this  line. 
Sailings  at  intervals  of  about  one  month 

from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  with  calls 
at  Papeete,  Rarolonga,  and  Wellington, 
New    Zealand,     are     made     by    the     Union 

Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand, 
Limited. 

The  transpacific  traveler  bound  For 
Japan  or  China  has  the  choice  of  several 


lines  operating  first-class  steamships.  From 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  or  Seattle  steam  the 
ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Trans-Pacilic 
Lines,  reaching  Yokohama  in  about  eleven 
days,  Manila  about  eighteen  days,  and 
Hongkong  about  twenty  days.  From  San 
Francisco  for  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  via  Honolulu, 
the  China  Mail  Steamship  Company  sails 
its  ship  China.  From  San  Francisco  to 
Japan,  China,  and  Manila,  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  operates  a  fleet  of  well-appointed 
ships,  and  between  Seattle,  Yokohama, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha.  Attractive  tours  to  the 
Orient  are  made  by  all  leading  tourist 
agencies.  The  average  cost  of  a  compre- 
hensive two-months'  tour  from  New  York 
to  Japan  sailing  from  San  Francisco  is 
about  $800,  of  a  Philippines-China-Japan, 
occupying  four  months,  about  $1,300. 

TRANSPACIFIC   AND   COASTWISE 

WINTER  SERVICES 

VANCOUVER  TO  PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AND  CHINA 

Sailing  semimonthly  by  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Service,  Ltd.,  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  Manila,  Hongkong.  Sailing-time  to 
Yokohama,  11  days. 

VANCOUVER  TO   SOUTH   SEA  ISLANDS 
AND  AUSTRALIA 

Vancouver  to  Honolulu,  Suva  (Fiji),  Auckland, 
and  Sydney.  Sailing  monthly  by  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Lines.  Sailing- 
time,  three  weeks. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 
JAPAN,   CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALASIA 

China  Mail  Steamship  Company 
Sailings  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Naga- 
saki,   Shanghai,   and   Hongkong.     Sailings  every 
ten  weeks.     Sailing-time  to  Yokohama,  19  days. 

Toyo,  Kisen,  Kaisha 

Sailing  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Naga- 
saki, Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hongkong.  Sailing 
every  two  weeks.  Sailing-time  to  Yokohama, 
1!)  days. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
Sailing  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Manila,  and  Hongkong.      Sailing  about  once 
a  month.     Sailing-time  to  Yokohama,  22  days. 

Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

Sailing  to  Hilo  and  Honolulu  about  every  20 
days.     Timo  of  passage,  4  3-i  days. 

Matson  Navigation  Company 
Sailing  to  Honolulu,   Hilo,   and  Kahului  every 
week.     Time  of  passage,  C  or  7  days. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
Sailing    for    Honolulu,    Samoa,    and    Australia 
every  three  weeks.     Time  of  passage  to  Sydney, 
about  20  clays. 

Union  Steamship  Company   of  New  Zealand 
Sailing  for  Tahiti,  Cook  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
and    Australia    monthly.      Time    of    passage     to 
Sydney,  about  20  days. 

SEATTLE   TO   JAPAN   AND   CHINA 

Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company 
Sailing    to    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai,    and 


Hongkong  every  two  weeks. 
Yokohama,  about  17  days. 


Time  of  passage  to 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    LOS    ANGELES, 

SAN    DIEGO,   PORTLAND, 

AND  SEATTLE 

Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

Sailing    between    San    Francisco    and    Portland 

every  five  days.      Time  of  passage,  about  30  hours. 

San  Francisco  and   Portland   Steamship  Co. 

Sailing  between  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles  every  week.  Time  of  passage, 
6  days,  including  stop-over  at  San  Francisco, 
:;  days. 

Pacific  Steamship  Company 

Sailing  between  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  and  bos  Angeles  thrice  a  week — every 
Monday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  from  Seattle. 
Time  of  passage,  including  stop-over  at  Sail 
I"' ran ciseo.  (i  day  s 

Sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
leaving  San  Francisco  daily  except  Sunday. 
Time  of  passage,  about  20  hours.  Sen  ice  to  Sail 
DlegO  Monday.   Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 


NOTE. — The    Literary    Digest    is    not    re- 
sponsible   for    any    statements    in    the    forcgoinf 
article  relating  to  time  of  departure  or 
routes,  or  cost  of  transportation. 
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THE  ALLIES   ASK  RESTITUTION,  REPARATION,  SECURITY 


COMPLETE  RESTITUTION,  full  reparation,  and  effec- 
tual guaranties  of  security  for  the  future  against  the 
aggressions  of  Prussian  militarism — these  three  demands, 
thus  forcibly  worded  by  the  British  Premier,  are  declared  the 
minimum  conditions,  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  any  discussion  of 
peace  between  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers.     In 
other  words,  if  Germany  desires  a  hearing  for  her  peace-sug- 
gestions, she  must  speak 
in  the   tones,   not  of  a 
victor,  but  of  a  suppli- 
ant.    This  statement  of 
the  Allies'  peace-terms, 
which  is  also  a  general 
definition  of  the  things 
for  which  they  are  fight- 
ing,   was    made    before 
the  receipt  of  President 
Wilson's    note    to    the 
belligerent  nations,  but 
wliile     that     note    was 
actually   on   the    wires. 
The    President's    com- 
munication,    which     is 
discust  on  another  page, 
suggests    that    all    the 
nations  now  at  war  shall 
make    "an    avowal    of 
their  respective  views  as 
to  the  terms  upon  which 
the  war  might  be  con- 
cluded.'    "Without  rep 
aration  peace  is  impos- 
sible," declares  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  speaking  in  complete  accord 
With   all   his  country's  allies;    and  again:    "We  will  wait  until 
we  hear  what   terms  and  guaranties  the  German  Government 
offers  surer  than  those  which  she  so  lightly  broke,  and  mean- 
while   we   shall    put   our   trust  in   our    unbroken    Army    rather 
than   in    broken    faith."      This,   read    in   conjunction   with   the 
even  more  uncompromising  replies  from  Pelrograd,  Homo,  and 
Paris,  makes  it  clear,  remarks  the  "New   York  Globe,  that  "the 
Entente  Allies  have  no  intention  of  negotiating  a  peace  thai 

will  leave  unsettled  the  major  issues  of  the  war.  and  thus  compel 


peace  fai^acf  AT  THE  HAGUE 
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Europe  to  forge  new  weapons  against  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict." And  the  New  York  Evening  World  points  out  that  if 
Germany  hoped  to  sow  dissension  among  her  enemies  by  her 
proposal  of  peace-negotiations,  that  hope  has  been  disap- 
pointed.   Consequently,  adds  this  paper — 

"If  Germany  still  wants  to  discuss  peace,  and  there  are  reasons 
for   believing     she   is   desperately    anxious    to   do    so,   but    one 

course  is  now  open  to 
her.  She  must  show 
her  hand.  Neutral  na- 
tions as  well  as  those 
that  are  fighting  her 
have  made  it  plain  that 
only  a  proffer  of  spe- 
cific  terms  which  sin-  is 
ready  to  submit  can 
claim  the  support  of 
neutral  Governments  or 
the  attention  of  hostile 
ones." 


It  is  certain,  remarks 
the  morning  World,  that 
"the  Allies  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  as 
to  their  treatment  of 
the  German  note,  and 
that  they  are  agl 
thai  Germany  must 
take  the  second  sU  p  as 
well  as  the  first  step." 
It  would  be  Utopian, 
thinks  the  New  York 
x  m,  to  hope 
that  the  situation  prom- 
ises a  speedy  peace.  "At  the  utmost,"  this  paper  remarks, 
"Lloyd-George's  speech  shows  a  willingness  to  negotiate  for 
peace  just  a-  300D  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  ending  the  war  on 
the  Allies'  terms."  The  Entente  Powers,  it  goes  ou  to  say, 
have  a  specific  end  in  view,  and — 

"We  doubl  if  anything  short  of  overwhelming  disaster  will 
induce  them  to  modify  their  position.  Therefore  it  would  seem 
the  outlook  for  peace  now.  as  in  the  past,  is  the  outlook  for 
German  defeat  and  submission,  neither  more  nor  less.  At 
present    this  conclusion  can  not   be  regarded  as  immediately 
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A  STRING  TO  IT. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

impending.     So  the  war  is  likely  to  go  on  for  some  months  at 
least,  perhaps  for  a  year;   not  impossibly  for  two." 

Yet  the  all-important  fact  remains,  as  many  of  our  editors 
point  out,  that  Lloyd-George's  words,  despite  their  sternness, 
leave  the  door  open  to  further  exchanges.  And  the  attitude 
of  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff,  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
correspondents,  makes  it  evident  that  Germany  will  not  turn 
her  back  on  this  opening.  "To  me  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be 
at  least  one  more  exchange  of  notes,  which  will  talk  of  the 
future  and  the  past,"  says  the  German  Ambassador;  while 
another  German  official  in  Washington  is  quoted  on  the  subject 
of  reparation  as  saying  that  it  might  be  many  times  cheaper  to 
pay  indemnities  now  than  to  continue  the  war  for  another  year. 
And  bhe  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  gathers  from  the  outgivings  of  the  German  Embassy  the 
following  outline  of  the  German  position: 

"The  Teutonic  Governments  are  ready  to  discuss  disarma- 
ment, arbitration,  and  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  Territorial 
terms  .have  not  been  mentioned,  and  most  certainly  will  not  be 
in  advance  of  a  conference,  Germany's  view  being  that  a  public 
discussion  of  these  vexed  questions  of  boundary  would  only 
entangle  the  whole  business,  and  defeat  an  agreement  on  the 
general  principles,  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace. 

"The  above  represents  Germany's  desire;  but  in  seeking  to 
bring  about  peace  the  strategy  of  the  Imperial  Government  will 
be  to  answer  the  note  from  the  Allies  and  engage  in  a  con- 
tinuous correspondence,  so  that  eventually  some  basi_  for  the 
guaranteeing  of  world-peace  can  be  found.  The  point  that  is 
emphasized  here,  and  it  certainly  is  reflected  in  everything  the 
German  Ambassador  says  and  does,  is  that  Germany  is  deter- 
mined to  make  peace,  and  is  willing  to  meet  the  general  prin- 
ciple-, of  the  Allies'  position — its  desire  for  guaranties  and 
an  equitable  basis  for  the  future  settlement  of  international 
disputes." 

Assuring  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  conviction  that 
"ultimate  victory  is  .sure  if  the  nation  shows  the  same  spirit 
of  endurance  and  readiness  to  learn  as  the  mud-stained  armies 
at  the  front,"  Premier  Lloyd-George,  on  December  19,  pointed 
out  that  each  of  the  Allies,  "separately  and  independently, 
arrived  at  identical  conclusions"  concerning  Germany's  proposal 
to  call  a  peace-conference.  To  enter  into  such  a  conference, 
without  knowledge  of  the  proposals  to  be  made,  on  the  invitation 
of  a  German}  proclaiming  herself  victorious,  declared  the 
I'm  mier,  "is  to  put  our  heads  int.,  a  noose  with  the  rope  end 
in  the  hands  of  Germany."     The  attitude  of  the  Entente  Allies, 


he  affirmed,  is  well  exprest  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  who,  under 
similar  conditions,  said: 

'  We  accepted  this  war  for  an  object,  and  a  world  object, 
and  the  war  will  end  when  the  object  is  attained  under  God. 
I  hope  it  will  never  end  until  that  time." 

Recalling  the  ingenuity  and  skill  with  which  Napoleon  in- 
augurated peace-movements  to  enable  him  to  concentrate  his 
military  resources  for  fresh  acts  of  aggression,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  proceeded: 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  fought  a  great  military 
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WHILE  THE  PICKING'S  GOOD. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

despotism  overshadowing  Europe,  and  it  won't  be  the  first  time 
we  have  helped  to  overthrow  a  military  despotism. 

"We  have  an  uncomfortable  historical  memory  of  these 
things,  and  can  recall  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  despots,  whose 
favorite  device  was  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  peace, 
either  when  he  wished  time  to  assimilate  his  conquests  or  to 
reorganize  his  forces  for  fresh  conquests;  or,  secondly,  when  his 
subjects  showed  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  war-weariness,  an 
appeal  was  always  made  in  the  name  of  humanity.  He  demanded 
an  end  to  the  bloodshed  at  which  he  profest  himself  horrified, 
altho  he  himself  was  mainly  responsible. 

"Our  ancestors  were  taken  in  once,  and  bitterly  they  and 
Europe  rue  it.  The  time  was  devoted  to  reorganizing  his  forces 
for  a  deadlier  attack  than  ever  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Examples  of  this  kind  cause  us  to  regard  this  note  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  reminiscent  disquietude. 

"We  feel  that  we  ought  to  know,  before  we  can  give  favorable 
consideration  to  such  an  invitation,  that  Germany  is  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  only  terms  on  which  it  is  possible  peace  can  be 
obtained  and  maintained  in  Europe.  Those  terms  have  been 
repeatedly  stated  by  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Allies.  .  .  . 
They  are — complete  restitution,  full  reparation,  and  effectual 
guaranties." 

Are  Germany's  "outrages  against  humanity  on  land  and  sea 
to  be  liquidated  by  a  few  pious  phrases  about  humanity"?  he 
asked.     And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"The  German  note  states  that  it  was  for  tho  defense  of  their 
existence  and  the  freedom  of  national  development  that  the 
Central  Powers  were  constrained  to  take  up  arms.  Such 
phrases  are  intended  to  delude  the  German  nation  into  support- 
ing the  designs  of  the  Prussian  military  caste.  Who  ever  wislied 
to  put  an  end  to  their  national  existence  or  freedom  of  develop- 
ment?     We   welcomed    their  development    so  long  as  it,  was  on 

t he  paths  of  peace. 

"The  Allies  entered  this  war  to  defend  Europe  against  the 
aggression  of  Prussian  military  domination,  and,  having  begun 
it,   they   must  insist,   that   the  only  end    is   the  most  complete, 
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effective  guaranty  against  the  possibility  of  that,  caste  ever 
again  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  Prussia,  since  she  got 
into  the  hands  of  that  caste,  has  been  a  bad  neighbor — arrogant, 
threatening,  bullying,  shifting  her  boundaries  at  will  and  taking 
one  fair  field  after  another  from  her  weaker  neighbors  and  adding 
them  to  her  own  dominions. 

"With  her  belt  ostentatiously  full  of  weapons  of  offense  and 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  use  them,  she  has  always  been  an 
unpleasant,  disturbing  neighbor  in  Europe 

"Now  that  this  great  war  has  been  forced  by  the  Prussian 
leaders,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  see  to  it  that  this  swashbuckling 
through  the  streets  of  Europe  and  this  disturbance  of  peaceful 
citizens  were  dealt  with  here  and  now  as  the  most  serious  offense 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

"We  will  wait  until  we  hear  what  terms  and  guaranties  the 
German  Government  offers  other  than  those,  belter  than  those, 
surer  than  those;  which  she  so  lightly  broke,  and  meanwhile 
wo  shall  put  our  trust  in  our  unbroken  Army,  rather  than  in 
broken  faith." 

"What  Germany  suggests,"  declared  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office,  "is  a  peace  dictated  by  her  and  in  accordance  with  the 
very  ideas  which  the  Allies  are  fighting  to  destroy — ideas  of 
German  hegemony  of  the  Prussian  type."  And  it  adds:  "What 
Russia,  in  common  with  her  allies,  desires,  is  not  a  destroyed 
Germany,  but  the  final  defeat  of  those  ambitions  of  German 
domination."  And  the  Duma  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  "a  lasting  peace  will  be  possible  only  after  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  military  power  of  the  enemy  and  after  definite 
renunciation  by  Germany  of  the  aspirations  which  render  her 
responsible  for  the  world-war  and  for  the  horrors  by  which  it 
has  been  accompanied."  The  French  Premier  characterized 
the  German  proposal  as  "a  gross  trap,"  and   told  the  Senate 


•'  LETS  QUIT!  " 

— Chapln  in  the  si.  Louis  Republic 

the  Allies  had  agreed  to  inform  the  Central  Powers  "that  it  is 

impossible  to  take  their  request  for  peace  seriously."  And  In- 
added:  "Germany  will  bear  before  the  ages  the  responsibility 
for  having  unchained  this  war."  ('ailing  attention  to  "the 
accent  of  boastfulness  and  the  lack  of  sincerity"  in  Germany's 
note,  Baron  Sonnino,  Italy's  Foreign  Minister,  emphasized  the 
solidarity  of  the  Entente,  and  appealed  to  the  deputies  of  all 
parlies  not  to  let  this  move  of  the  Central  Powers  "poison  the 
mind  of  the  people."  Germany's  proposals,  declared  Mr. 
Asquith,  Britain's  ex-Premier,  are  not  prompted  by  "a  sudden 
access  of  chivalry,"  but  "are  born  of  military  and  economic 
necessity."  And  Karl  Cur/on,  one  of  t ho  the  members  of  the 
British  War  Council,  hailed  Germany's  offer  as  "ai.  indication 
of  the  strength  of  the  pressure  of  our  blockade." 


Turning  to  the  British  press,  we  find  the  Premier's  word- 
enthusiastically  indorsed  and  applauded.  "The  German  Chan- 
cellor must  be  both  more  modest  and  more  explicit  before  he 
can  expect  any  favorable  answer  to  his  invitation,"  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  adds: 

"Security  we  certainly  require.     The  I  irity  is  the  firm, 

unbroken  front  of  the  alliance,  fortified  when  the  war  ends  by  a 
universal  league  to  enforce  peace.  In  such  a  league  America 
would  play  a  great  part,  and  her  presence  alone  would  be  no 

small  security." 

The  London  papers  agree  that  Lloyd-George's  views  about 
peace  are  the  views  of  the  British  nation.  "There  is  no  ob- 
stacle whatever  to  peace  if  Germany  really  wants  it,"  declares 
the  London  Daily  Mail;  "she  has  merely  to  withdraw  from  the 
occupied  countries  and  we  are  willing  enough  to  discuss  repara- 
tion and  guaranties  for  the  future." 

In  Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Tdglisrhe  Rundschau 
protesting  indignantly  that  "reparation  could  be  demanded  by 
England  only  if  Germany  had  declared  war  on  England,  if  we 
were  to  blame  for  the  war,  if  we  had  committed  crimes  against 
international  law,  and  if  we  had  been  defeated."  And  in  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  we  read: 

"If  Lloyd-George  means  to  postpone  satisfying  Europe's 
desire  for  peace  until  the  time  when  the  Entente  is  successful  in 
conquering  Germany's  armies  and  those  of  her  allies,  then  the 
whole  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Lloyd-George,  knows  full  well  that 
this  announcement  means  eternal  war,  unless  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  German  command  to  bring  it  to  an  earlier  termination 
than  Lloyd-George  supposes." 

The  prevailing  hope  of  the  American  press  is  that  in  some 
way  some  good  may  come  of  the  peace-discussions  thus  launched. 
"Overtures  for  peace  once  under  way  may  lead,  even  by  a  tedious 
and  circuitous  route,  to  the  long-sought  goal."  But  the  pros- 
pect, most  of  them  agree,  is  none  too  bright.  "Xo  sign  is  yet 
afforded,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  "that  the  German 
people  are  to  break  the  idol  they  have  been  worshiping,  altho 
such  iconoclasm  would  form  the  basis  of  a  just  and  honorable 
peace." 

"The  reparation  which  the  Allies  demand  they  will  have  to 
go  and  get,  and  the  guaranties  of  which  Lloyd-George  speaks 
Germany  will  take,  no  longer  by  meeting  the  enemy  half-way, 
but  with  the  sword  of  the  victor."  declares  the  New  York 
Deutsches  Journal.  "It  i>  possible,"  agrees  the  New-Yorker 
Her  old,  "that  more  German  blows  must  be  struck." 
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THE   PRESIDENT  AS  PEACE-PILOT 


TWO  QUESTIONS  are  suggested  by  President  Wilson's 
proposal  to  the  European  belligerents  to  state  their 
terms  of  peace.  They  are,  as  Leen  by  the  New  York 
Times,  "whether  it  is  timely,  and  whether  it  can  do  any  good." 
Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, declares  it  "a  very  timely  proffer,"  and  believes  "it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end."  Professor  Ellery  C.  Stowell,  of 
Columbia  University,  an  authority  on  international  law,  de- 
clares "the  President  has  chosen  the  psychological  moment." 
The  German  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeilung  says  precisely  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  is  certain  that  "the 
President's  brave  and  manly  and  opportune  appeal  to  the 
nations  at  war  ends  the  war."  "Now,"  says  Ambassador 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  "I  am  positive  there  will  be  a  peace- 
conference."  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Weeks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  declared  the  President's  act  "ill-timed  and  un- 
wise." The  New  York  Tribune  "profoundly  regrets"  that  the 
President  should  have  made  such  a  "mistake"  at  this  time, 
for  "now  American  influence  for  real  peace,  for  just  peace,  is 
abolished."  In  Entente  circles  in  Washington,  says  the  New 
York  Herald's  correspondent,  there  is  a  prediction  "  that  th^ 
President's  action  will  arouse  more  resentment  against  the 
United  States  among  the  people  of  the  Entente  nations  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  done." 

Yet  it  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat — as  it  does 
likewise  to  the  New  York  Times  and  World — that  the  President's 
peace-note  "is  so  courteously  worded  and  is  so  impartially 
friendly  in  its  spirit  that  it  ought  not  to  give  offense  to  any 
one  of  the  belligerents."  In  the  note  sent  by  Secretary  Lansing 
on  December  18  to  the  belligerent  Governments,  and  to  neu- 
trals for  their  information,  the  hope  is  exprest  at  the  outset  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  taken 
"in  the  most  friendly  spirit."  It  should  be  taken,  the  note 
continues,  "as  coming  not  only  from  a  friend,  but  also  as  coming 
from  the  representative  of  a  neutral  nation  whose  interests 
have  been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war  and  whose  concern 
for  its  early  conclusion  arises  out  of  a  manifest  necessity  to 
determine  how  best  to  safeguard  those  interests  if  the  war  is 
to  continue."  The  President,  we  are  told,  has  long  had  this 
!dea  in  mind,  and  "is  somewhat  embarrassed  to  offer  it  at  this 
particular  time,  because  it  may  now  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
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by  a  desire  to  play  a  part  in  connection  with  the  recent  over- 
tures of  the  Central  Powers."  (Here  the  notes  to  the  Entente 
Powers  differ  slightly  from  the  others  in  their  wording,  and  in 
the  sentence  just  quoted  the  phrase  "  a  desire  to  play  a  part 
in  connection  with"  is  omitted.)  Any  connection  between 
the  President's  proposal  and  the  overtures  of  the  Central  Powers 
is  specifically  denied,  and  the  note  continues: 

"The  President  suggests  that  an  early  occasion  be  sought 
to  call  out  from  all  the  nations  now  at  war  such  an  avowal  of 
their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might 
be  concluded  and  the  arrangements  which  would  be  deemed 
satisfactory  as  a  guaranty  against  its  renewal  or  the  kindling  of 
any  similar  conflict  in  the  future  as  would  make  it  possible 
frankly  to  compare  them. 

"  He  is  indifferent  as  to  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  this. 
He  would  be  happy  himself  to  serve,  or  even  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  its  accomplishment,  in  any  way  that  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable, but  he  has  no  desire  to  determine  the  method  or  the 
instrumentality.  One  way  will  be  as  acceptable  to  him  as 
another,  if  only  the  great  object  he  has  in  mind  be  attained. 

"He  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in 
general  terms  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world. 

"Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of  weak 
peoples  and  small  states  as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial 
in  the  future  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and  powerful 
states  now  at  war.  Each  wishes  itself  to  be  made  secure  in  the 
future,  along  with  all  other  nations  and  peoples,  against  the 
recurrence  of  wars  like  this  and  against  aggression  or  selfish 
interference  of  any  kind." 

The  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  "stand  ready, 


AN  UNFRIENDLY    ACT" 

— Ccsaro  in  the  Now  York  Evening  Post. 


"what's  kkally  in  it?" 

— Ccsaro  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

and  even  eager,  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  lliese 
ends."  But,  the  note  proceeds,  "  the  war  must  first  bo  concluded." 
Our  Government  and  people  are  not  at  liberty  to  suggest  terms; 
"but  the  President  does  feel  that  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty 
to  point  out  their  intimate  interest  in  its  conclusion,  lest,  the 
situation  of  neutral  nations,  now  exceedingly  hard  to  endure, 
be  rendered  altogether  intolerable,  and  lest,  more  than  all, 
an  injury  be  dono  civilization  itself  which  can  never  be  atoned 
for  or  repaired."  It  may  be  "that  peace  is  nearer  than  we 
know;  .  .  .  that  an  interchange  of  views  would  clear  the  way 
at  least  for  conference  and  make  the  permanent  concord  of  the 
nations  immediately  practicable."  After  this  hopeful  observa- 
tion comes  the  final  paragraph  of  the  note: 
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"The  President  is  not  proposing  peace;  he  is  not  even  offer- 
ing mediation.  He  is  merely  proposing  that  soundings  be  taken 
in  order  that  we  may  learn,  the  neutral  nations  with  the  belliger- 
ent, how  near  the  haven  of  peace  may  be  for  which  all  mankind 
longs  with  an  intense  and  increasing  longing.  He  believes  that 
tho  spirit  in  which  he  speaks  and  the  objects  which  he  seeks 
will  be  understood  by  all  concerned,  and  he  confidently  ho] 
for  a  response  which  will  bring  a  new  light  into  the  affairs  of 
tho  world." 

To  the  Allies,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  this  proposal  of 
the  President's  "will  seem  a  deliberate  effort  to  give  force  and 
power  to  a  German  maneuver  made  in  the  name  of  peace  but 
intended  to  promote  the  process  of  profit-taking  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  right  and  justice."     In  The  Tribune'*  opinion, 

"lie  has  given  to  the  German  peace-proposal  a  character  it 
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THE  HORRORS  OF  PEACE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

could    not   otherwise    have   gained.      He    has    bestowed    upon   it 
the  color  of  an  indorsement  which  it  did  not  yet  deserve. 

"In  the  eyes  of  Europe  to-day  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  nation  dedicated  to  the  championship  of  noble  principles  and 
committed  to  the  support  of  a  just  peace.  To-day  and  hence- 
forth we  have  become  the  agents  and  purveyors  of  a  German 
peace.  The  nation  that  did  not  protest  when  Belgium  was 
invaded  could  not  wait  until  the  liberation  and  restoration  of 
Belgium  were  assured  before  raising  its  voice  on  behalf  of  what'.' 
— of    whatever    Gorman     purpose    lies    undisclosed    behind     the 

( terman  peace-proposal." 

It  is  well  known  in  Washington  that  President  Wilson's 
sympathies  "are  all  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies."  Why,  then, 
asks  The  Tribune's  correspondent,  "has  he  taken  important 
action  so  certain  to  favor  the  German  side  and  possibly  be 
resented  by  the  Entente  Allies?"  The  answer  of  those  friendly 
to  Mr.  Wilson  is  that  he  fears  being  drawn  into  the  war.  He 
believes  that  a  coniinuance  of  the  war  may  involve  a  German 
campaign  of  "f rightfulness,"  we  read.  Some  untoward  incident 
might  lead  to  a  diplomatic  break  and  to  a  war  for  Which  this 
country  would  be  wofully  unprepared.  Hut  if  Germany  is 
"convinced  that  this  country  is  willing  to  bend  every  effort 
to  bring  about  peace."  she  will  refrain  from  all  offense  in  order 
to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  us.  Others  not  so  kindly  dis- 
posed to  the  President,  continues  this  authority,  hint  tiiat  he 
acted  at  this  time  "through  fear  that  otherwise  his  opportunity 
to    play  a  pari    in  the  final  peace  might   be  lost." 

To  an  extreme  partisan  of  the  Allies,  like  tin  Providence 
Journal,  the  President's  note  is  hut  "a  labored  literary  effort 
put    forth   at    the   most    inopportune   possible    moment.     The 
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— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  News. 

opposing  forces  in  Europe  are  not  two  litigant-  appearing  before 
tin1  bar  of  American  public  opinion  on  equal  terms;  one  -id<  is 
fighting  for  liberty,  for  civilization,  for  the  crushing  out  of 
militarism,  for  everything  Americans  hold  dear,  and  no  man 
knows  it  better  than   President   Wilson." 

To  a  daily  like  the  New  Orleans  TiTnea-Picayvne,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President's  proposition  seems  "clear,  din 
and  fair  to  all."  Ex-Secretary  Bryan,  perhaps  regretting  that 
his  name  could  not  be  signed  to  such  a  document,  declares  that 
"the  President  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  in  throwing  the 
great  influence  of  this  country  into  the  balance  on  the  side  of 
peace,  as  against  war."  The  New  York  World  can  only  con- 
jecture what  may  come  of  the  President's  request.  "But.  for 
one  thing,  it  can  not  be  ignored,  and  the  answers  must  go  further 
than  any  European  statesman  has  yet  gone  in  defining  the 
objects  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  peace."  Even  if  the  war 
goes  on,  "the  United  States  and  other  neutral-  will  have  obtained 
a  clearer  notion  of  the  measures  which  they  must  take  .  .  . 
to  protect  their  rights  and  safeguard  their  welfare."  The 
German  Nt  o-Yorker  Staals-Zi  •  /  i-  convinced  that  the 
President's  warning  "can  not  be  without  effect  upon  even  the 
most  reluctant  European  statesman,  for  it  is  the  power  of 
truth  which  turns  itself  upon  the  spirits  of  these  rulers,  hard- 
ened by  the  tumult  of  the  bloody  struggli 

Other  German-American  papers  feel  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent consulted  representatives  of  the  belligerents  before  sending 
out  the  note  of  the  18th.  But  Secretary  Lansing  has  promptly 
negatived    such   suggestions.      lb    says   in   an   author  tate- 

ment    that    neither   the   German    overtures    nor    Lioyd-G 
speech   were  taken  into  account.      The  reasons  for  sending 
note  Were  t  I  ■ 

"It    isn't    our    material    it.  e    had    in    mind    when    the 

note  was  sent,  but  more  and  more  our  own  rights  are  becoming 
involved  by  the  belligerents  on  both  sides,  bo  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  increasingly  critical. 

"1    mean   by   that    that    we  are  drawing  nearer  the 
war  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  10  know  exactly 
what  each  belligerent  seeks  in  order  that  we  may  regulate  our 
conduct  in  the  future 

"The  sending  of  this  note  will  indicate  the  possibility  of  our 
being  forced  into  the  war.     That  possibility  ought  I 
a  restraining  and  sobering  for  guarding  American  rights. 

It  may  also  serve  to  force  an  earlier  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Neither  the  President   nor  in;  gard   this  note  as  a 

note;  it  is  merely  an  effort  to  get  the  belligerents  to  define  the 
end  for  which  they  are  fighting." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEACE-MOVES 

WHEN  GERMANY  STARTLED  the  ears  of  the 
world  with  an  outright  bid  for  peace  on  December 
12,  she  merely  brought  to  the  grand  crescendo 
the  peace-whisperings  and  the  murmurs  that  have  been  heard 
officially  and  unofficially  at  intervals  during  the  past  two 
years.     Looking  backward  through  our  files  during  this  period 
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A  PEACE  ADVOCATE. 

— Pancoast  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

we  first  meet  the  word  peace  under  the  date  of  September  5, 
1914,  when  the  French  center  withstood  the  German  attack, 
while  the  French  left  wing  commenced  to  surround  and  turn  tho 
German  right.  On  that  day  representatives  or  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  signed  an  agreement  that  none  of  the  threo 
should  make  terms  of  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
others.  Pro-Ally  sympathizers  rejoiced  because  they  feared  it 
was  Germany's  plan,  as  they  called  it,  to  defeat  quickly  one  of  her 
enemies,  force  her  into  immediale  peace,  and  thus  be  stronger 
for  the  others.  Peace  is  next  mentioned  in  these  pages  October 
3,  when  we  learned  that  "informal  conversations"  had  been  in- 
itiated at  some  of  the  European  capitals.  The  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  announced  through  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  that  Germany  "could  accept  only  a  lasting  peace, 
one  that  would  make  her  people  secure  against  future  attack," 
and  Count  von  Bernstorff,  German  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  "there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  if  even 
one  square  inch  of  German  territory  is  taken.  When  I  say 
German  territory,  I  refer  to  her  colonial  possessions  as  well  as 
her  territory  in  Europe." 

In  manifestoes  of  the  German  Social  Democrats  noticed  in 
our  issue  for  July  10,  1915,  pleas  were  made  for  peace  and  pro- 
tests  made  against  a  policy  of  conquest  and  annexation.  Theso 
manifestoes  were  published  in  the  advertising  columns  of  tho 
Berliner  Vorwdrts,  the  leading  Socialist  organ  in  Germany,  and 
resulted  in  its  immediate  suppression.  Yet  in  The  Literary 
Digest  for  July  31  we  find  the  liberated  Vorwdrts  again  refer- 
ring  to  the  topic,  while  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  was  at  pains  to  deny  that  the  Government  was  seeking 
peace,  as  was  rumored  in  a  few  DuMi  and  German  organs.  Tho 
Kijlnische  Zeitung  said  at  that  time  that  the  Germans  did  not 
want  any  peace  which  could  have  been  obtained  without  war, 
and  explained  thai  the  two  essential  conditions  for  peaco  were: 
"The  in-  .i  is  that  our  enemies  must  ask  us  for  it,  and  noxt,  ex- 


perts must  express  their  views  on  what  Germany  wants — so  far 
as  peace-terms  are  concerned." 

On  September  4,  1915,  we  learn  that  the  Norddeutsche  All- 
gemeine Zeitung  made  an  official  denial  of  the  report  that  Ger- 
many had  made  an  offer  of  peace  to  Russia  through  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  the  journal  of  the  Prussian  military  class,  the 
Berlin  Kreuzzeitung,  said  that  it  was  curious  that  rumors  of 
peace  should  find  credence  anywhere.  Yet,  on  September  11, 
1915,  we  read  of  a  peace-petition  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  by  a  number  of  distinguished  professors,  diplomats, 
and  officials,  among  them  Dr.  Dernburg  and  Professors  Delbriick 
and  Harnack.  On  October  6,  1915,  it  is  recorded  that  victory 
first,  then  peace,  is  the  cry  of  the  German  press,  which  saw  vic- 
tory so  near  that  the  word  peace,  long  absent  from  its  columns, 
had  suddenly  reappeared.  Even  the  unenthusiastic  Maximilian 
Harden  saw  in  the  Balkan  drive,  we  are  told,  the  first  sign  of 
what  soldiers  term  "a  decision." 

Then  on  November  13,  1915,  we  were  reminded  that  since  the 
beginning  of  tho  Balkan  drive  rumors  of  peace-negotiations  had 
been  so  numerous  that  official  denials  hardly  coped  with  them, 
and  we  were  told  of  the  persistent  story,  altho  denied  by  Prince 
von  Biilow  himself,  that  he,  Germany's  ex-Chancellor,  was  the 
bearer  of  tentative  peace-proposals  for  submission  to  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain  and  President  Wilson,  with  a  view  to  sound- 
ing the  Allies.  We  read  on  November  20,  1915,  that  the  equally 
persistent  peace-talk  and  denials  that  Germany  had  any  desire 
to  open  negotiations  presented  curious  contradictions.  It  was 
considered  significant  also  at  this  time  that  the  possible  conditions 
of  peace  were  debated  among  members  of  the  various  political 
parties  in  Germany,  even  to  the  extent  of  breaking  the  political 
truce,  which  had  prevailed  since  the  war  began. 

It  is  recorded  December  4,  1915,  that  the  peace-talk,  so  life 
in  tho  German  press,  was  making  its  appearance  in  the  news- 
papers of  her  allies,  and  that  while  the  German  editors  somewhat 
bluntly  exprest  the  desire  for  an  early  and  profitable  peace, 
their  Turkish  colleagues,  tho  more  subtle  in   the  exposition  of 
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CHORUS  (Interested) 
— Fung  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

their  views,  showed  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities, 
but  exprest  it  by  indirection,  representing  the  Allies  as  being 
more  anxious  for  peaco  than  themselvos.  On  December  18, 
1915,  we  read  that  a  propaganda  for  peaco  seemod  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Germany.  Its  origin  was  difficult  to  discover,  but  as 
papers  of  all  classes  kept  publishing  articles  on  peaco,  it  was 
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apparent  that  some  backing  of  public  sentiment  was  behind  tho 

movement.       In   England   the    suspicion    was    felt    that    tl 
peace-hints  were  intended   to   sow   dissension  among  the  Allies 
and  induce  some  of  them  to  sheathe  the  sword,  but  most  of 
the  British  papers  regarded  them  as  signals  of  distress. 

On  February  19,  1910,  we  learn  that  so-called  German  peace- 
terms  were  published  in  the  Neue  ZUrcher  Zeitung,  but  were 
declared  later  to  have  no  official  basis.  Among  the  conditions 
named  were,  first,  that  Belgium  should  retain  independence, 
provided  the  repetition  of  the  events  of  1914  were  made  im- 
possible by  treaties,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  holding  of  pledges. 
The  occupied  French  departments  were  to  be  restored  and 
Germany  would  waive  war-indemnity  from  the  Republic  if 
France  ceded  to  Germany  her  claims  on  Russia  to  the  amount 
of  about  $3,600,000,000.  Russian  Poland  was  to  be  made 
entirely  independent  under  a  German  prince  as  king. 

As  an  official  statement  of  peace-terms  we  have  a  Reichstag 
address  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  delivered  April  4,  1916, 
when  he  said  in  part: 

"Let  us  suppose  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  sit  down  with 
me  at  a  table  and  examine  the  possibilities  of  peace,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  begins  with  a  claim  of  definitive  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Prussia's  military  power.  The  conversation  would  be 
ended  before  it  began.  To  these  peace-conditions  only  one 
answer  would  be  left,  and  this  answer  our  sword  must  give. 

"If  our  adversaries  want  to  continue  the  slaughter  of  human 
beings  and  the  devastation  of  Europe,  theirs  will  be  the  guilt, 
and  we  shall  have  to  stand  it  as  men 

"And  what  is  our  intention?  The  sense  and  aim  of  this 
war  are  for  us  the  creation  of  a  German;  so  firmly  united,  so 
strongly  protected,  that  no  one  ever  will  feel  the  temptation 
to  annihilate  us,  that  every  one  in  the  world  will  concede  to 
us  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  our  peaceful  endeavors.  This 
Germany,  and  not  the  destruction  of  other  races,  is  what  we 
wish.  Our  aim  is  the  lasting  rescue  of  the  European  Continent, 
which  is  now  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 

"The  peace  which  shall  end  this  war  shall  be  a  lasting  peace. 
It  must  not  bear  the  germ  of  new  wars,  but  must  provide  for 
all  peaceful  arrangements  of  European  questions." 

In  Germany's  submarine  note  to  the  United  States,  received 
in  Washington  May  4,  1910,  a  peace-passage  conveyed  the 
information  that  "the  German  Government,  conscious  of  Ger- 
many's strength,  twice  within  the  last  few  months,  announced 
before  the  world  its  readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basis  safe- 
guarding Germany's  vital  interests,  thus  indicating  that  it  is 
not  Germany's  fault  if  peace  is  still  withheld  from  the  nations 
of  Europe."  But  June  24,  191(5,  we  are  informed  that  not 
peace  but  the  sword  was  the  watchword  of  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
I  lollweg,  who,  since  the  battle  of  Jutland,  had  changed  his  mind 
and  recanted  the  opinions  he  held  in  December.  1915,  when  lie 
told  the  Reichstag  that  Germany  was  willing  to  accept  peace,  as 
he  exprest  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  war-map.  In  Decem- 
ber the  Chancellor  had  said  that  Germany  was  "invincible  and 
secure,"  and  could,  therefore,  afford  to  wait  until  her  enemies 
Were  prepared  to  submit  "peace-proposals  which  are  in  conso- 
nance with  Germany's  dignity."  lie  warned  the  Allies  that  Ger- 
many would  exact  hard  returns  from  them,  the  more  obsti- 
nately they  persisted  in  fighting:  "the  longer  and  bitterer  they 
wage  this  war  against  us,  the  greater  will  be  the  necessary 
guaranties."  He  threw  upon  the  Allies  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  further  continuance  of  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  on  August  2b,  1916,  we  learn  that  a  nation- 
wide campaign  had  been  inaugurated  on  the  first  of  the  month 
by  the  German  "National  Committee  for  Securing  an  Hon- 
orable Peace."  'fhe  organization  started  operations  by  hold- 
ing meetings  in  some  thirty-five  cities,  at  which  speakers  of 
national  fame  appeared.  Of  course,  some  journals  opposed 
the  propaganda  of  this  organization.  On  October  lb  1916, 
Or.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  quoted  as  savins:  at  the  opening 
of  the  Reichstag  that  the  Germans  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the   war   sought    nothing   but    defense   of    their   existence,    and 


therefore  they  were  able  fir.-t  and  alone  to  declare  for  pea  - 
negotiations,  lie  recalled  that  on  February  9,  1915,  and  re- 
peatedly afterward,  he  had  expresl  himself  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness on  the  subject,  but  he  asked  whether  anyone  would  dare 
to  demand  that  Germany  Bhould  make  offers  in  the  face  of 
Premier  Briand's  declaration  that  the  "conclusion  of  peace 
to-day  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  or  that   memory  was  dead." 

Then  on  November  25,  191b,  we  hear  that  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  said  in   the   Reich-tag,   partly  in  answer  to  J'n-i.i 
Wilson's   speech   in   Cincinnati   before   the    League   to   Enforce 
Peace  and  Viscounl   Grey's  comment   upon  it.  thai   Germany 

was  ready  at  all  times  "to  join  a  league  of  nations — yes,  even 
to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  Such  a  league  to  keep  in  check 
the  disturbers  of  peace."  The  Chancellor's  views  were  heart- 
ily indorsed  by  the  press  of  Berlin  and  the  leaders  of  all  parties 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Freisinniger  Zeitung  saw  an  olive- 
branch  in  it,  for  it  said:  "Now  is  the  time  for  the  Entente 
Powers,  especially  Great  Britain,  to  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram." The  next  talk  we  hear  of  peace  is  on  December  2. 
1916,  when  it  is  related  that  the  crisis  in  the  Russian  Duma 
was  a  successful  fight  by  the  Duma  to  keep  tl  I  rnment 
from  actually  accepting  a  tempting  offer  from  Germany.  Tl 
reports  were  strenuously  denied  by  responsible  journal-  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente,  yet  it  was  said  there  was  disquiet  in  the 
Allied  camps,  where  many  were  minded  of  the  old  proverb — 
"where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire."  Finally,  on  December  12, 
came  Germany's  open  proposal  for  peace  recorded  in  these 
pages  one  week  ago. 


BUYING   ISLANDS   FOR   DEFENSE 

STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS  ALONE,  our  editorial 
observers  point  out,  justify  us  in  paying  Denmark  $25,- 
000,000for  three  small  West  Indian  islands  of  problematical 
economic  value,  with  an  area  of  only  138  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  less  than  .'Jo.OOO.  "While  the  price  is  apparently 
more  than  they  are  worth."  remarks  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "it 
is  approximately  the  price  of  one  of  our  new  super-dreadnoughts, 
and  the  islands  in  an  emergency  might  be  worth  more  to  us  than 
a  squadron  of  super-dreadnoughts."  "We  are  buy  ing  something 
more  than  a  little  land  in  the  ocean."  says  the  Philadelphia 
/.'  ening  Ledger;  "we  are  making  it  easier  to  maintain  the  Moi 
Doctrine  in  the  trying  times  that  are  coming."  If  we  did  not 
buy  them  there  was  always  the  danger  that  Denmark  would 
sell  them  to  Germany  or  another  of  the  great  European  Powers, 
which  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  naval  base 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal.  As  Roland 
Ci.  Usher  puts  it:  "Why  not  take  out  an  insurance  policy  of 
S2."), 000,000  on  a  property  worth,  at  a  modest  computation,  about 
$500,000,000?     a  policy  all  paid  up  for  th<  »  far  as 

that  particular  source  of  trouble  i<  concerned."     "These  ocean 
outposts."   agrees   the   Atlanta   ./  .   "will  strengthen   the 

Navy's  grasp  and  In-  of  far-reaching  value  to  the  prepared] 
program  on  which  the  United  Siati  -  has  <  in<  r.  d." 

This  renewed  discussion  of  our  proposed  purchase  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John  i-  occasioned  by  the 
plebiscite  taken  in  Denmark  on  December  14,  when  283,000 
voted  in  favor  of  the  sale  and  157,000  against  it  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  electorate  voting.  Thi^  vote,  tl 
correspondents  predict,  will  result  in  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  sale  by  the  Danish  Riksdag.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  treaty  was  ratified  some  months  ago  by  our  Senate  and 
by  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  and  that  a 
plebiscite  of  the  islanders  themselves  showed  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  American  annexation.  The  popular  vote 
in  Denmark,  as  our  papers  note,  apparently  removes  the  last 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  transfer.  "There  should  be  no 
needless  delay,  after  they  are  in  our  possession,  in  the  work 
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of  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  Lnational  defense,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Times,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  need  the  islands  for  no  other  reason.  The  harbor  of 
St.  Thomas  must  be  a  naval  base,  or  its  acquirement  will  go 
for  nothing.  There  should  be  a  navy-yard  there  with  docks  for 
the  repair  of  large  ships." 

Discussing  the  sale  from  the  points  of  view  of  Denmark  and 
of  the  islands  themselves,  the  Indianapolis  Xews  remarks: 

"The  Danes  could  not  possibly  use  the  islands  as  a  naval  base, 
because  they  have  no  need  of  a  naval  base  so  far  from  home. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  have  exprest  their  willingness  to 
come  under  the  American  flag,  so  there  is  no  suggestion  of  forcing 
a  weak  people  to  unwilling  allegiance  to  a  foreign  flag.  Indeed, 
the  impoverished  conditions  of  the  islands  make  it  almost 
necessary  that  some  step  be  taken  to  develop  their  resources 
under  the  guidance  of  some  near-by  friendly  Power,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  fit  and  willing  to  help." 

Dispatches  tell  of  a  mass-meeting  in  St.  Thomas  which 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  "the  island  does  not  wish 
to  be  governed  by  Porto  Rico,  but  wishes  to  be  permitted  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  under  Federal  Government,  American 
ownership  to  be  accorded  immediately  on  the  transfer  ami  tin- 


port  to  be  free."  In  addition  to  an  important  naval  base, 
many  editors  remind  us,  Uncle  Sam  is  acquiring  for  his  $25,000,- 
000  several  new  problems  and  new  responsibilities.  Says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

'There  is  no  use  of  disguising  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of 
the  islands,  a  step  that  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  one  continu- 
ing feature  of  our  foreign  policy,  will  bring  with  it  serious  prob- 
lems of  administration.  The  islands  are  not  at  present  prosper- 
ous under  Danish  rule  or  under  the  economic  conditions  forced 
upon  them  by  world-trade  movements.  We  shall  have,  more- 
over, to  meet  the  issue  of  a  just  as  well  as  an  efficient  method 
of  local  administration.  There  is  already  a  strong  aversion 
at  St.  Thomas  to  any  scheme  of  administration  which  would 
link  the  islands  with  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
question  of  citizenship,  evaded  in  the  case  of  the  Porto  Ricans, 
will  have  to  be  met 

"For  some  time  to  come  these  islands  are  bound  to  be  an 
object  of  expense,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  a  subject  of  serious 
concern  that  our  moral  obligations  to  the  people  shall  be  fulfilled 
with  generosity  and  justice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Washington 
Government,  Congress  and  the  Executive  alike,  will  approach  the 
problem  of  their  right  administration  with  a  full  realization  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  duty  which  we  owe  as  a  mod- 
ern and  progressive  Power  in  dealing  with  a  weaker  community 
which  has  been  brought  under  the  national  protection." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


band-wagon. — Brooklyn 


-Wall    Sir,,! 


-Haiti n  ■■' 


Mr.    Bryan   thinks   the   water-wagon    is    th< 

Tillirs. 

Germany   would   be   invincible   with   a   sense  of  humor. 
•Journal. 

Why     not     give     the     Nobel     peace-prize     to     the     Kaiser? 
American. 

Wall  Street  is  crying  for  help.  The  war-brides  are  fainting. — Haiti- 
more  American. 

The  British  censor  who  reads  the  letters  can  have  qo  illusions  about  him- 
self.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Chicago's  pie-eating  burro  maj  have  got  his  tip  from  the  Democratic 
donkey. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

It  is  reported  from  Juarez  that  Villa  is  not  using  crutches.  People  had 
begun  to  suspect  as  much. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Japan  has  not  done  much  fighting,  but  Japan  will  be  heard  before  there 
is  any  status  quo  ante-bellum  peace. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

One  can't  help  distrusting  any  offer  that  talks  of  "peace"  and  "settling 
the  Balkan  problem"  at  the  same  time.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Some  of  Mr.  Osborne's  good  friends  would  like  to  share  his  fate  in 
being  barred  out  of  Sing  Sing,  probably.— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Advance  in  marine  insurance-rates  to  15  per  cent  .  coincident  with  the 
peace-move,  may  be  called  constructive  criticism. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Allies,  in  awarding  Constantinople  to  Russia,  have  evidently  for- 
gotten  the    famous    recipo    for    rabbit 
pie. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Those  448,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion permitted  into  Mexico  will  doubt- 
less be  returned  to  the  i  nited  States  In 
the  usual  way. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

General    Scott    thinks    that    more 
men  might  be  attracted  to  the  regular 
Army  if  the  soldiers  pay    was  raised 
It  does  look  reasonable.— Da/tax  News. 

It  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
war-babies  could  attain  the  age  of  two 
years  without  ever  keeping  their  proud 
parents      awake     nights.  —  Cleveland 

Leader. 

kim,    of    large    returns    from    a 
small   in  n    Mr.   Wil- 

son's contribution  of  $2,500  to  the 
Democratic  campaign'  fund''  Nash- 
ville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Outlines    of    the    Kaiser's    peace- 

idicate  that  he  has  failed  to 
include  a  provision  that  Americans  maj 
again  be  allowed  to  travel  on   steam- 

Philadelphia  North  Aim, on,, 

Eastern  professor  thinks  women 
satellites  revolving  round  the  men 
The  asi  ronomi  t  of   1000    ■■  d    bell 

sun    re     !  >nd   I  tie    earl  h 

Thai  pro  o  look  up  Coper- 

.  —  St.  Louis  Republic. 


That  historic  peace-map  is  getting  blurred  in  Its  outlines. - 
Journal. 


■  Wall  Street 


The  Kaiser's  dove  of  peace  screams  very  much  like  an  eagle. — Baltimore 
American. 

The  Allies  prefer  a  real  scrap  to  a  scrap  of  paper. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


The  obvious  thing  for  a  poor  man  to  do  is  to  join  a  diet  squad. 
1 1  !!,•  Courier-Journal. 


-Louis- 


\\  H  \r  the  world  would  like  to  see  is  a  peace  that  passeth  all  misunder- 
standing.— New  York  Sun. 

( 'iiupuLSOKY  military  training  is  popular  among  those  above  the  ago  of 
liability. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  French  Army  has  adopted  the  poncho      Now  if  they  would  only 
adopt  Pancho! — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

If  the  King  of  Roumania  had  it  to  do  over  again,  probably  ho  would 
choose  some  other  form  of  physical  exercise. — Dallas  News. 

The  <  terman  navy  officers  would  welcome  peace.     It  would  give  thorn  a 
chance  to  engage  iu  some  war-practise. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  dividend  of  but  12  per  cent,  for  the  Krupp  company  seems  moderate 
for  what  must  have  been  a  rather  busy  year. — Springfield  Republican. 

i  rERMANS  say  the  enslaved  Belgians  are  happy,  and  they  can  get  similar 

arguments  from   the  South  before  Un- 
civil War. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  murders.  That  1920 
census  is  beginning  to  loom  up  on  the 

horizon. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

As  tilings  are  now  drifting,  the  next 
Hague  Conference  will  draft  regulations 
to  prevent  neutrals  from  annoying  the 
belligerent    nations. —  Washington  Post. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  planning  a 
trip  to  the  Fiji  Islands  to  visit  the  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  Birds  of  a  feather 
will  flock  together. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

The  Kaiser  must  be  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  the  Almighty  lias  seen  fit  to 
reduce  the  potato-crop  of  Germany 
more  than  50  per  cent,  under  last  year's 
yield. — New  York  Sun. 

And  the  $25,000,000  War  Depart- 
ment deficit  caused  by  the  detention 
of  tho  National  Guard  on  the  border' 
takes  no  account  of  the  boys'  own  de- 

licits. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Denmark  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
accept  825,000,000 for  her  West    Indies. 

not  letting  tho  fact  that  they  aren  I 
worth  it  interfere  with  tier  altruistic 
desire  to  aid  the  United  States,  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 


Pur — "  I've  got  him!  " 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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WHAT   GERMANY   MEANS   BY   PEACE 


TTIE  TRIUMPHANT  GESTURE  with  which  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  conscious  of  present  victory,  offers 
peace  to  the  Entente  Powers  seems  to  many  onlookers 
to  be  justified  by  the  actual  military  situation.  On  almost 
every  side  the  Teutonic  Powers  fight  upon  the  territory  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  latest  cam- 
paign has  been  one  of  hardly  dis- 
puted success.  As  the  Chancel- 
lor phrased  il  in  his  address  to 
the  Reichstag: 

"The  Western  front  stands. 
Not  only  does  it  stand,  but  in 
spite  of  the  Roumanian  cam- 
paign it  is  fitted  out  with  larger 
reserves  of  men  and  material 
than  it  had  been  formerly.  The 
most  effective  precautions  have 
been  taken  against  all  Italian 
diversions.  And  while  on  the 
Somme  and  on  the  Carso  the 
drum-fire  resounded  while  the 
Russians  launched  troops  against 
t  he  Eastern  frontier  of  Transyl- 
vania, Field-Marshal  von  Ilin- 
denburg  captured  the  whole  of 
western  Wallachia  and  the  hos- 
tile  capital  of  Bucharest,  leading 
with  !  unparalleled  genius  tin 
troops  that,  in  competition  with 
all  the  Allies,  made  possible 
what  hitherto  was  considered 
impossible." 

This,  says  the  Chancellor,  is 
the  position  alter  two  and  a  half 
years  of  war,  yet — 


"During  these  long  and  ear- 
nest years  of  the  war  the  Emperor 
has  been,  moved  bj'  a  single 
thought:  How  peace  could  be 
restored  to  safeguard  Germany 
after  the  struggle  in  which  she 
has  fought  victoriously." 


This,  no  doubt,  represents  a  somewhat  extreme  view,  but  it 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  proposals  of  the  powerful  Pan- 
German  League,  as  published  in  the  Berlin  Krt  (j.  As 
the  result  of  her  victorii             the  Pan-Germai 

"1.  Germany   must    annex    part    of    the    occupied     French 

t<  rritory. 

•'.!.  Belgium  must  be  perma- 
nently attached  to  Germany. 

"3.  Germany  must  have  a  na- 
val base  in  the  English  Channel 
west  of  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

"1.  Germany  must  annex  the 
Baltic  province  of  Russia,  the 
whole  of  Lithuania,  all  Russian 
Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Ukraine,  that  is  to  say.  all 
Russian  territory  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Kief  to  the  Crimea. 
including  Odessa  and  part  of  the 

W6St<  rn  coast   of  the  Black  B 

'■").  Germany  musl  annex  the 
Belgian  Kongo,  which,  when 
united  to  Iter  African  colonies, 
will  permit  of  the  constitution  of 
a  \;:>t  empire  in  central  Africa. 

"<>.  Germany  must  establish 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  many 
naval  stations  a-  may  be  judged 
Hi  i  i  -sary  by  competent   persons. 

"7.  Austria  and  Bulgaria  must 
divide  between  them  Roumania, 
Servia, Montenegro,  and  Albania. 

"8.  Turkey  must  annex  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  and  Tripoli,  so  that 
tin  Turkish  Empire  in  northern 
Africa  will  extend  southward  to 
the  frontier  of  the  central  Afri- 
can Empire." 


_. 


GERMANY   OFFERS   PEACE. 

have.  I    will  let 
-  Raemaekers  in  Land  and  Water  (London). 


Germany — "If  you  will  only  let  me  keep  what  I 
you  go." 


The  Teutonic  Powers  do  not  begin  by  offering  their  enemies 
definite  terms  of  peace;  their  aim  seems  to  be  revealed  by  the 
semiofficial  Frankfurter  Zeitung's  suggestion  that  the  Entente 
Allies  will  necessarily  reveal  the  conditions  which  they  consider 
indispensable  to  peace.  In  the  absence  of  official  German 
terms  we  can  learn  something  of  what  lies  behind  the  peace- 
proposals  by  consulting  some  more  or  less  inspired  paragraphs 
which  appeared  just  before  the  Chancellor  took  action.  For 
example,  the  organ  of  the  krupps,  the  Kssen  Rheinisch-West- 
f&lische  Zttltuitj,  claims  that  the  Fatherland  is  in  a  position  to 
dictate  a  victor's  terms,  and  says: 

"Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  push  through  to  the  west  and  the 
ocean.      Whatever  oilers  resistance  must    be  OTUSht." 

As  regards  the  German  colonies  now  in  Allied  hands,  ii  con- 
siders that  — 

"If  we  should  not  succeed  in  reconquering  what  wo  have  lost. 
we  believe  that  the  French  provinces  are  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  our  colonies,  and  we  will  take  compensation  out  of 
France.  Let  us  daily  tell  the  French  that  every  foot  which 
we  can  win  is  ours.  We  need  not  waste  words  over  Belgium. 
We  require  access  to  the  Channel  and  need  Antwerp.  Whoever 
wants  Belgium  must   take  it  from  us." 


.  notwithstanding  all  the 
notable  successes  in  the  field. 
there  seems  to  be  a  not  incon- 
siderable section  of  ( tennan  opin- 
ion that  would  hail  the  advent  of 
peace  with  joy.  Among  t! 
who  would  even  consider  the  reestablishineiit  of  the 
ante  are  the  Socialists  of  all  schools,  and  in  voicing  their  vf  - 
the  Berlin  Vor  runs  saj  s: 

"If  we  are  going  to  drag  this  war  out  indefinitely,  all  Europi 
will  be  bled   to  death,  and   America  and  colored   people  will   be 

our  heirs.  But  we  want  Europe  t>>  live.  We  see  France  bleed- 
ing white,  but  we  have  never  hated  her.  We  want  peace  for 
Germany,  France,   England,  and   Rus  for  the  whole 

blood-stained  world." 

In   the  camps  of   the  Allies   the  Chancellor's  offer  has  been 
productive  of  somewhat   divided  views,  altho  the  tend, 
the  Entente  pros  is  to  regard  Germany's  offer  as  "in-. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  Russian  Duma  is.  in  view  of  teo 
political  events  in  that  country,  significant  both  of  the  attitude 
of   the   Muscovite   Empire  and   its  allies.     In   flatly   rejecting 
German  overtures  the  Duma  ex.  itself  in  a  unanimous 

Union  which  runs: 

"The  Duma,  having  heard  the  statement  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  unanimously  favors  a  categorical  refusal  by  the 

Allied  Governments  to  enter,  under  present  conditions,  into 
any  peace-negotiations  whatever. 

"It  considers  that  the  German  proposals  are  nothing  more 
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THi:   UNSUCCESSFUL  3ERENADER. 

Wilhelm — "I   sing  them  lovely  peace-songs,  bul  they  don'1  ap- 
preciate my  music."  —Mucha  (Moscow,  late  Warsaw  i. 


1  2»^T" 


PACIFIST  BUBBLES. 


-Nebrlspalter  (Zurich). 


LOVE'S    LABOR'S    LOST. 


than  fresh  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  and  a  hypo- 
critical act  from  which  the  enemy  expects  no  real  success,  but 
by  which  it  seeks  to  throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  and  for  what  happened  during  it,  and  to  exculpate 
itself  before  public  opinion  in  Germany. 

''The  Duma  considers  that  a  premature  peace  would  not 
only  be  a  brief  period  of  calm,  but  would  also  involve  the  danger 
of  another  bloody  war  and  a  renewal  of  the  deplorable  sacri- 
fices by  the  people.  It  considers  that  a  lasting  peace  will  be 
possible  only  after  a  decisive  victory  over  the  military  power  of 
the  enemy  and  after  definite  renunciation  by  Germany  of  the 
aspirations  which  render  her  responsible  for  the  world-war  and 
for  the  horrors  by  which  it  has  been  accompanied." 

Neutral  opinion,  in  the  main,  adopts  the  view  that  Germany's 
offer  is  more  a  sign  of  weakness  than  of  strength.  Several 
editors  recall  the  admitted  failure  of  the  German  potato-crop, 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia,  and,  combining  these  incidents  with  the  alleged  decline 
of  Teutonic  man-power  .  -noun  by  the  conscription  of  a 
Polish  army  and  Belgian  deportations,  argue  that  the  two 
Kaisers  wish  to  escape  before  a  possible  debdcle  sets  in.  The 
Cophenhagen  Politiken  adopts  the  "weakness  theory,"  and  tells 
us  that  Germany  is  thoroughly  anxious  about  their  enemies' 
reply.      Its   Berlin  correspondent    wire-,: 

"What  the  entire  city  and  the  country  are  discussing  now  is 
not  the  proclamation  by  the  Emperor  or  the  speech  of  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  hut  the  nature  of  the  reply  from 
abroad.  The  anxiety  before  the  delivery  of  the  Chancellor's 
speech  was  great,  but  now  it   is  many  times  greater. 

"Despite  the  press  opinions  from  enemy  countries  of  a  dis- 
couraging nature  telegraphed  to  Germany,  it  is  hoped  they 
do  not  express  the  opinion-  of  the  respective  Governments." 

Dutch  opinion  is  very  much  divided,  bu1  on  the  whole  the 
journal-,  of  the  Netherlands  inclim  to  the  vie"«  thai  the  Chan- 
cellor's offer  is  made  more  for  the  effects  it  will  produce  at 
home  than  abroad.  This  view  is  -ei  forth  by  the  Amsterdam 
Telegraaf,  when  it  says  of  the  German  offer: 

l!  i    meanl  partly  to  convince  the  armies  and  peoples  of  the 

Central   Power     thai    peace  i-   impossible  because  Uif  Entente 

■ill  thi    proposal     and  therefore  the  supreme  command 


must  be  given  carle  blanche  in  the  prosecution  of  all  further 
requisite  measures.  Partly  it  is  intended  to  persuade  neutrals 
to  grant  Germany  carle  blanche  in  all  the  frightfulness  necessary 
to  produce  peace,  which  is  possible  only  with  further  German 
victories." 


IF  ENGLAND  WON— A  lurid  picture  of  what  would  happen 
in  the  Fatherland  if  England  happened  to  win  this  war  is  painted 
by  the  Kolnische  Zeilung,  which  urges  its  readers  to  strain  every 
nerve  "to  prevent  such  a  calamity."     The  Rhenish  organ  says: 

"The  majority  of  our  people  still  have  no  conception  of  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  if  we  were  defeated,  and 
defeated  by  such  an  enemy  as  England.  It  is  a  dangerous 
mistake  to  regard  as  vain  boasting  the  speeches  of  English 
Ministers  and  deputies,  who,  after  our  overthrow,  desire  to 
destroy  German  'militarism,'  to  blow  up  Krupp's  works,  and  to 
banish  the  Kaiser  to  St.  Helena.  In  the  event  of  her  victory 
England  will  act  quite  differently.  'Sink,  burn,  and  destroy' 
was  always  England's  motto. 

"For  God's  sake  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  England's 
determination  so  to  force  Germany  to  her  knees  that  she  must, 
accept  England's  conditions  without  resistance,  and  be  wiped 
out  forever  as  a  competitor  in  the  world's  markets.  All  classes 
of  the  people  are  united  in  this  resolve,  from  the  First  Sea  Lord 
to  the  humblest  dock-laborer  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  can 
not  be  too  firmly  insisted  that  such  a  victory  for  England  would 
mean  an  irreparable  catastrophe  for  the  German  Empire.  Not 
only  would  the  German  Empire  be  dissolved,  but  our  people 
itself  would  be  most  seriously  threatened  with  extinction, 
especially  in  view  of  the  Russian  torrent  pouring  in  from  the 
East. 

"Such  an  English  victory  would  not  only  mean  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  industry  and  our  oversea  trade,  hut  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  our  whole  middle  class.  It  would  be  felt  especially  by 
OUT  trading  middle  class,  because  such  an  English  victory  would 
totally  exclude  the  possibility  of  our  enemies  being  made  to  pay 
our  war-costs,  and  for  generations  to  come  our  own  war-burdens 
would  grow  enormously.  Among  our  workmen  (here  would 
be  misery  which  would  throw  them  back  eighty  years-  back- 
to  the  limes  when  English  machine  made  yarns  drove  0U1 
German  hand-made  yarns,  and  starvation  fever  carried  away 
thousands,  especially  in  Silesia  and  Saxony." 
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A   FANTOM   KINGDOM 

THE  PEOPLE  MOST  CONCERNED,  the  Russian 
Poles,  strenuously  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  bo  recently  proclaimed  by  the 

two  Kaisers.  They  insist  in  a  somewhat  marked  manner  that, 
as  tho  German  and  Austrian  Poles  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  new  Slate,  the  Teutonic  Powers  have  erected  a  "fantom 
kingdom"  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be  or  become,  is  not 
Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  sonic  have  not  been  slow  to  point 
out  that  Russia  has  missed  her  opportunity.  Mosl  marked 
was  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Polish  leaders  in  the  Russian  Duma. 
The  London  Nation  succinctly  recounts  the  Incident  and  says: 

"Mr.  Garusewitz  delivered  an  astonishingly  bold  Bpeech. 
Speaking  for  the  Poles  in  Russia  he  declared  thai  they  could  not 
accept  the  German  offer,  which  would  convert  Poland  into  an 
instrument  of  (ierman  Imperialism.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
reminded  the  Russian  Government  thai  it  had  dono  nothing 
'to  confirm  the  assurances  given  in  t  he  O rand  Duke's  proclama- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  had  done  everything  to  weaken  them, 
and  had  left  many  of  the  restrictions  against  the  Polesin  force.' 
This  from  a  conservative  Russophile  Pole  ("no  other  section  can 
be  represented  in  this  Duma)  was  strong  language;  but  Mr. 
Garusewitz  went  further  and  asked  for  'a  solemn  assurance 
that  Poland  would  be  united  and  would  receive  independent 
statehood.'  This  demand,  of  course,  goes  beyond  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas's  proclamation,  even  on  a  liberal  reading  of  the 
word  'autonomy.'  The  fact  is  that  the  shrewd  action  of  the 
German  Chancellor  has  raised  the  bidding,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  a  century  the  Poles  are  not  quite  helpless.  They  can 
give  or  withhold  their  support." 

Tho  organ  of  the  Moscow  Poles,  the  Gazeta  Polska,  laughs  at 
the  German  offer,  and  is  especially  ironic  over  the  announce- 
ment that  tho  now  kingdom  is  to  receive  a  constitutional 
monarch: 

"It  is  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  organization  that 
the  Government  represents  the  will  of  the  people.  If  Germany 
and    Austria   really   aimed    at    creating   a    constitutional    Polish 


now   ft"   was   DONE 
Grateful  Poland — "Long  live  Wilhelm,  he  gave  us  back  our  crown." 

— Dc  Amstcrdammcr. 

kingdom  they  would  have  convoked  a  national  assembly 
which  would  have  established  the  governmental  organisation 

and  determined  its  policy.  Further,  it  would  have  decided  what 
a  Polish  army  OUghl  to  do.  If  our  people  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  tree  expression  of  will,  we  are  convinced  that 
it  would  have  manifested  itself  in  a  direction  undesired  by 
the  Germans. 


"Germany,  however,  i  not  interested  in  the  will  of  the 
Polish  nation.  She  ignores  it.  She  state-  only  whal  the 
German  and  Austrian  Emperors  have  agreed  upon,  have  decider!, 

and    intend    to   undertake.      It    i-.    therefore,    not    difficult    to 
the    direction    in    which    things    in    Poland    will    proceed.      FlTSl 
of  all  there  will  be  the  compulsory  drafting  of  a  Polish  arm;, 
which  Prussian  cannon  and  machine  guns  will  drive  into  action. 

t  hen,  sometime  in  t  he  in-  

d<  finite    future     or    per- 
haps   not   at    all-  th( 
will    come     Diet,     Kite/, 
and  Constitution!" 

One  of  the  Gazeta' a 
Russian  neighbors  in 
Moscow,  the  Russkoyt 
Slovo,  agrees  that  it  is 
the  need  of  men  that 
moves  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  not  any  "burn- 
ing zeal  for  Polish  na- 
tionality." 

"The  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  creation  of  a 
Polish  kingdom  is  to  re- 
move the  last  formal  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of 
turning  the  Polish  legion 
of  volunteers  into  a  Po- 
lish army  recruited  from 
Russian  Poles  and  de- 
signed for  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  tho  Kaiser's 
armies.  The  need  of 
human  material  out- 
weighs in  the  eyes  of 
the  German  staff  all 
considerations  of  inter- 
national law.  .  .  .  Thi< 
step,  notwithstanding  all 
its  hidden  aims  anil  glar- 
ing omissions,  must  in  no  case  be  underestimated.  German  diplo- 
macy pets  into  its  hands  a  big  trump  for  propaganda  in  neutral 
countries  where  public  opinion  will  be  imprest  by  the  very  fact 
of  the  declaration  of  Polish  independence  by  the  Kaiser.  And 
the  real  motive  for  h  the  Germans  will  ait.  mpt  to  conceal." 

Similarly  the  Petrograd  Novo  i<  I  •  -  mya  writ.  -  that  the  German 
Emperor  wants — 

"To  create  the  semblance  of  a  tighl  to  recruit  an  army  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  no1  for  the  Polish,  but  for  the  Prussian, 
kingdom,  not  for  the  Polish  King  for  the  Czar  of  Poland  is 
now  reigning  but  for  the  head  of  the  mortal  enemy  of  Poland. 
A  'Polish  kingdom'  withoul  Posen,  Silesia,  and  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Galicia  would  be  not  a;  all  a  Polish  kingdom,  but  a 
new  Prussian  province     a  second  Posen. 

"The  liberty-loving  Polish  nation,  which  has  retained  its 
nationality  through  two  centuries  of  dismemberment  and  bitter 
trials,  will  not  go  voluntarily  into  Prussian,  or  into  any.  slavery. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  it  joined  its  fate  with  the 
Russian  people  and  their  allies  and  sealed  that  new  compact 
with  torrents  of  warm  blood  and  innumerable  stitTerinirs.  D 
the  servant  of  the  Prussian  King  imagine  that  he  can  make 
those  martyrs  forgt  I  'he  spilled  blood  and  tears  by  this  ein 
like  performani 

"To  compel  tlie  Polish  nation  to  Bght  for  the  Prussian  Kinc 
or  be  outlawed,   that    is  the  last   bloody  aim  which  is  concealed 

behind  General  von  Besseler's  proclamation." 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  allege  that  the  workmen  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  are  being  drafted  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
we  find  this  dispatch  quoted  by  the  London  R 

"Forcible  deportation  of  Lithuanian  peasants  to  work  in 
Germany  has  provoked  several  re\olts  in  Lithuania.  There 
was  a  formidable  rising  in  the  Samogitian  province  of  Suwalki. 
Peasants   armed    with   hat  tacked   the  German   military 

commission   sent   there   to  enroll  workmen. 

"In  other  districts  many  peasants  are  hiding  in  the  forest  and 
marshes.  In  many  parts  of  Lithuania  bands  of  peasants  have 
destroyed  railways,  bridges,  and  telegraph-lini 
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The  Resurrection  of  Poland. 
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DEFENDING  BELGIAN   DEPORTATIONS 

THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD  has  given  its  sympathy  to 
the  Belgian  people  in  generous  measure,  and  Cardinal 
Mercier's  protest  against  the  enforced  deportation  of 
his  countrymen  has  renewed  and  augmented  that  kindly  feel- 
ing. Despite  the  fact  that  Allied  and  neutral  journals  have 
branded  Germany's  action  as  a  revival  of  slavery,  despite  the 
fact  that  Belgium's  most  distinguished  litterateur  has  solemnly 
asserted  with  all  the  force  of  his  gifted  pen  that  Belgian  youths 
are  drafted  to  the  firing-line  where,  "in  defiance  of  the  law  of 
nations,"  they  are  "forced  to  dig  trenches,"  yet  we  are  officially 
assured  by  Germany  that  all  these  stories  are  the  result  of  a 


RAS  TAFARI, 

The  new  Regent  and  heir  to  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's  throne. 


LIJ  YASU, 

The  ex-Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  de- 
posed for  becoming  a  Moslem. 


"slanderous  press  campaign,"  and  that  her  present  actions  in  the 
conquered  territory  are  "absolutely  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  international  law."  This  we  learn  from  the  reply 
made  by  Germany  to  the  inquiries  initiated  by  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  published  in  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
It  runs: 

"The  unemployed  (Belgians)  sent  to  Germany  shall  be  dis- 
tributed from  central  receiving-places  established  in  Palten- 
Gradow,  Guben,  Cassel,  Meschede,  Minister,  Soltau,  and 
Wittenberg.  Thence  they  will  be  sent  to  places  where  they 
shall  be  engaged  in  agricultural  and  industrial  establishments. 
Of  course  they  will  be  excluded  from  occupations  to  which  a 
hostile  population,  according  to  international  law,  can  not 
be  coerced. 

"If  the  American  Government  attaches  importance  to  it,  a 
member  of  its  Embassy  at  Berlin  will  with  pleasure  be  permitted 
to  obtain  information  about  the  conditions  under  which  these 
persons  live  by  personally  visiting  them. 

"The  German  Government  highly  deplores  that  by  the  slander- 
ing press  campaign  of  \\<t  enemies  the  conditions  explained  above 
have  been  completely  distorted  in  the  United  States.  The 
German  Government  also,  and  not  in  the  least  in  the  interest 
of  the  Belgian  population,  would  extremely  deplore  if  by  these 
distortions  the  highly  beneficial  action  of  the  relief  committee 

should  be  hampered   in  any   way." 

Eroi  reply  we  learn  t  ha  I  similar  deportations  have  been 

conducted  by  Entente  Powers,  for  the  official  journal  proceeds: 


"The  German  Government  finally  feels  obliged  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  deportation  of  the  German  population  from 
parts  of  Germany  and  from  German  colonies  occupied  by  hostile 
troops,  especially  the  deportation  of  women,  children,  and  old 
persons  from  eastern  Prussia  to  Siberia,  has,  as  far  as  known 
here,  given  to  neutral  States  no  incentive  to  take  steps  with  the 
respective  Governments  similar  to  these  now  taken  toward 
Germany. 

"At  all  events,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  measures 
are  gross  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  the  rules  of 
international  law,  while,  after  the  explanations  given  above, 
the  German  Government  is  absolutely  in  accordance  with  these 
principles." 

Neutral  opinion  in  the  land  nearest  to  Belgium  does  not 
look  upon  the  present  policy  with  any  very  favorable  eye.  For 
example,  the  Gazette  de  Holland,  published  at  The  Hague,  remarks: 

"No  one  outside  Germany  has  been  found  to  accept  the  Ger- 
man standpoint.  Rather  in  every  country  there  is  a  growing 
repulsion  to  the  contemptuous  disregard  of  all  human  feeling 
involved  in  seizing  on  the  persons  of  thousands  of  men,  carrying 
them  off  to  a  foreign  country,  and  compelling  them  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  their  enemies.  The  German  system  of  fright- 
fulness  or  ruthlessness  or  Kultur  or  whatever  other  name  may 
be  given  to  the  particular  policy  of  which  the  deportations 
form  only  one  manifestation,  ought  to  be  studied  carefully  and 
as  a  whole.  May  we  not  fairly  say  that  every  fresh  manifesta- 
tion of  this  Kultur  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  conflagration,  adds  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  and  renders  peace  further  off 
than  ever?" 


THE   NEW   QUEEN   OF   SHEBA 

THE  FIRST  CROWN  TO  FALL  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
present  war  is  an  African  one.  The  only  state  left  in 
Africa  that  is  not  under  the  domination  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Great  Powers  is  the  ancient  Christian  Empire  of  Ethio- 
pia, commonly  called  Abyssinia,  whose  sovereigns  claim  descent 
from  the  biblical  Queen  of  Sheba.  Now  another  Queen  rules 
the  land  as  the  result  of  a  revolution  which  took  place  a  month 
or  two  ago.     The  story  as  told  by  the  Paris  Illustration  runs: 

"The  revolution  in  Ethiopia  shows  the  influence  of  the  war 
upon  that  Christian  land,  and  it  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Allies. 

"The  young  Emperor  Lij  Yasu  became  a  Moslem  under — 
it  is  alleged — German  influence.  Notwithstanding  the  discon- 
tent aroused  among  the  Abyssinian  princes  by  the  apostasy 
and  libertinism  of  the  Emperor,  he  managed  to  maintain  him- 
self in  power  by  the  aid  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  on  the 
eastern  border  and  by  moving  the  capital  of  the  Empire  from 
Addis  Abeba  to  Harrar.  Ras  Tafari,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Harrar — a  son  of  the  famous  Ras  Makonnen — whom  Lij  Yasu 
had  tried  to  put  out  of  the  way,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition  which  was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  and 
native  princes,  and  he  proposed  the  dethronement  of  the  Negus — 
as  the  Emperor  is  called. 

"On  the  27th  of  September  Maskal  was  celebrated,  the  na- 
tional feast-day,  and  at  Addis  Abeba  the  supreme  head  of  the 
national  church,  the  Abuna  Matheos,  solemnly  released  the 
Abyssinian  nation  from  its  oath  of  allegiance  and  declared  Lij 
Yasu  deposed  from  the  throne.  Amid  scenes  of  much  popular 
enthusiasm,  he  proclaimed  as  Empress  Zaouditou,  younger 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Menelik  II.,  and  installed  as 
Regent  and  heir  to  the  throne  Ras  Tafari.  A  tentative  rebel- 
lion was  promptly  supprest,  some  thirty  chiefs  were  put  to 
death,  others  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  order  was  restored." 


Meanwhile,  the  ex-Negus  made  a  fight  for  his  rights. 
tralion  proceeds: 


VIllus- 


"The  deposed  ruler,  who  was  at  Harrar  when  these  even  Is 
took  place,  attempted  to  reestablish  his  throne,  aided  by  his 
father,  the  powerful  Ras  Michael.  The  army  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment promptly  joined  battle  with  the  troops  of  Lij  Yasu, 
and  on  October  27,  after  a  second  and  very  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, captured  Was  Michael. 

"Thus  terminated  a  tragedy  that  was  started  by  German  and 
Turkish  intrigue.  Ethiopia  remains  Christian,  while  our  Mos- 
lem colonial  Empire  and  that  of  England  have  withstood  all  the 
assaults  of  our  enemies." 


i 
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Courtesy  o£  "  Engineering  &nd  Contracting/1  Chicago* 

THE  COMPOSITE  GENIUS  THAT  MASTERED  THE   PROBLEM  OF  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TELEPHONY. 

The  members  of  this  group,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are:  E.  H.  rolpitts.  o.  H.  Arnold,  s    n    Browne,  O.  A.   Robinson,   P    B.    i>  •■■ 
F.  B.  Driscoll,  K.  W.  Waterson,  L.  P.  Morehouse,  E.  P.  Sherwood,  B.  Gherardl,  J.  .1   Carty,  <;.  K.  Thompson.  (;.  A.  Campbell,   i:     I".   Ester- 
brook,  W.  L.  Richards,  .T.  A.  Barrett,  C.  E.  Scribner,  O.  B.  Blackwell,  F.  L.  Rhodes,  T   Shaw  nop:,  H.  8.  Osborne  (lower     .).    L.  McQuarrle, 
H.  s.  Warren,  \v.  E.  Farnham,  F.  P.  Valentine. 


INVENTING  AN  INVENTOR 


AN  INVENTION"  is  a  combination  of  elements  so  arranged 
/—\  as  to  effect  some  desired  result.  Similarly,  an  inventor 
-^-  -^-  is  nothing  but  a  combination  of  nerve-cells  capable  of 
conceiving  useful  arrangements  of  this  sort.  Why  then  can  not 
the  inventor  himself  be  invented?  Halbert  P.  Gillette  thinks 
he  can,  and  says  so  in  an  article  printed  in  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  November  29).  In  other  words.  Mr.  Gillette 
believes  that  the  art  of  inventing  can  be  taught,  and  thai  where 
the  desired  invention  is  so  huge  that  the  necessary  number  and 
kind  of  nerve-cells  are  not  all  present  in  any  one  man  at  once. 
a  "'composite  genius"  can  be  constructed  by  combining  several 
brains — the  method,  in  fact,  by  which  some  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  modern  invention  have  been  brought  about.  Air. 
Gillette  instances  particularly  the  achievement  of  transcon- 
tinental telephony,  and  gives  us  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  "composite  genius"  -twenty-five  strong  that  made  it 
possible.     We  read : 

"There  is  a  little  shop  in  Rochester,  X.  Y..  that  is  fascinat- 
ing to  every  man  that  enters  it.     None  enter  save  inventors, 

WOuld-be-inventors,  and  their  'angels.'  As  this  little  shop  i> 
both  tin-  cradle  and  the  graveyard  of  inventions,  it  is  a  place  of 
uncommon  interest . 

"At  one  of  the  benches  in  this  little  shop  stands  a  long,  stoop- 
shouldered  man.  and  at  intervals  he  stops  his  filing  or  fitting  ami 
holds  up  a  piece  of  metal  at   which  he  squints  critically  through 

steel-rimmed  spectacles.  This  man  has  himself  invented  in- 
numerable appliances  of  every-day  usefulness,  and  there  stand 
to  his  credit  two  major  inventions.  But  in  his  later  years, 
whether  through  the  dimming  of  his  intellect  or  whether  through 
the  pleasure  of  helping  younger  inventors  to  succeed,  this  old 

inventor    devotes    most    of    his    time    to    the    making   of    models 

of  devices  designed  by  other  men.     Often,  it  is  true,  a  'design1 

that  is  brought  to  him  is  better  termed  a  hope  or  a  vague  desire. 
But  he  listens  in  his  kindly  way,  offers  a  practical  hint,  and 
shortly  he  is  given  a  commission  to  'go  ahead  with  the  model.' 

"  1  ha\  e  been  both  a  customer  of  his  and  an  interested  ohst  r\  er 

of  his  customers.     1  pronounce  him  a  genius  not  onlj   at  me- 

ohanioaJ    invention,    but    at    inspiring   enthusiasm    in    the   youiur 

inventors  who  come  to  him  for  help.     Were  there  a  university 

where  inventing  were  taughl  as  a  profession,  and  had  1  the 
power  to  do  so,  1  should  nominate  this  man  as  a  lit  candidate 
for  a  professorship. 

"Inventing,  however,  is  not  yel  regarded  as  a  teachable  art. 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  teachable.     Surely  it  is  inspirable- 
and  what  is  good  teaching  if  it  be  not  the  act  of  inspiring  action? 

"Bachelor  of  Invention  may  be  a  degree  that  will  eventually 
find  place  with  others  now  obtainable  by  the  studiously  in- 
clined. For  the  present  one  must  go  to  such  shops  as  the  one 
in  Rochester  and  write  one's  thesis  in  brass  or  iron,  listen  to 
lectures  from  a  'model-maker,'  and  receive  one's  parchment 
from  the  Patent  Office. 

"  If  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  inventing  ^-t ill  seems  chimerical. 


much  more  so  will  appear  the  suggestion  that  inventors  can  be 
invented.  An  invention,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  before, 
is  a  new  combination  of  previously  known  'elements.'  A  dis- 
covery is  the  finding  of  a  new  'element.'  By  •element'  I  mean 
any  energy-group  or  thing  that  is  susceptible  of  combining 
with  or  acting  with  other  'elements'  to  produce  a  new  complex. 
Electric  energy  is  an  'element.'  The  combination  of  electric 
energy  and  a  wire  wound  around  a  core  of  iron  produces  the 
invention  of  an  electromagnet." 

If,  then,  an  invention  consists  in  combining  energy  -groups 
or  'elements'  so  as  to  effect  new  results,  Mr.  Gillette's  idea 
that  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  inventor  is  by  no  means  absurd. 
An  inventor  i>  a  rare  combination,  he  admits,  and  it  is  not  every- 
day that  a  good  one  is  born.  But  man  is  capable  of  outdoing 
nature.  In  fact.  Mr.  Gillette  >ay>  he  can  point  out  a  score  or 
more  of  "artificial"  inventor-  busily  at  work  now.  The  "com- 
posite genius"  already  mentioned  i-~  one  of  them,  as  the  writer 

tells   us; 

"The  composite  genius  shown  in  this  photograph  consist 

twenty-five  Bell  telephone  engineers  to  whose  combined  effort 
the  world  i>  indebted  for  a  most  remarkable  achievement — the 
transmission  of  the  human  voice  across  the  North  American 
continent.  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
having  decided  that  it  would  master  a  problem  that  had  baffled 
the  inventor-  of  Europe,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  its 
brightest  engineers  the  task  of  finding  a  commercially  practi- 
cable wav    of  talking  from   New    York  1<>  San   Francisco.      What 

no  one  of  these  men  could  have  accomplished  singly,  save  per- 
haps  in  a  whole  lifetime,  was  wrought  into  reality  in  a  few 
years.     Before  the  dose  of  the  San  Francisco  Panama  Bx] 

tion.  a  year  ;il'".  hundreds  of  guests  of  the  Bell  company  had 
talked  across  the  continent  and  had  heard  the  replying  voice 
as  distinctly  as  if  ii  were  from  across  th< 

"To  me.  knowing  a-  1  did  that  this  was  the  achievement  of 
a  group  of  minds  working  in  concert,  the  miracle  of  transcon- 
tinental telephony  great  tho  it  was  seemed  overshadowed 
by  an  even  greater  miracle.     I  saw  here  a  new  order  of  ben  - 

a   superman,   an   inventor  invented,   a   composite    genius.      True. 
1  had  heard  of  such  a  creature  before.      I  had  ev  <  n  >e<  n  parte 
him.  but    I   had  never  befot  all  oi  him.      I  knew  that  the 

General  Electric  Company,  for  example,  had  produced  the 
composite  genius  that  had  invent*  the  tungsten  lamp  and 

later  the  remarkable  nitrogen-filled  lamp.     1  knew  thai  a  < 
man  corporation   had   produced   the  com  genius  that   had 

invented    the   process   o(   producing   synthetic   rubber.     Tl 
and  some  other  specimens  of  this  ni  iperman,  I 

had  heard  o(.  Inn  had  not  seen.  At  last  1  had  seen  one.  and 
1  was  impn 

"A  generalization  began  to  take  shape, and  finally  I  cave  it 
this  form:      By   the  coordinated  efforts  of    a   group  of    trained 
minds,    any    problem    in   creative   reasoning   may    be   solved 
effectively  as  by  a  single  transcendent  genius,  ami  with  greater 
speed.     The  transcendent  genius  is  a  brain  endowed  with  keen 
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perception,  great  persistence,  and  lively  power  in  coordinating 
known  facts.  Altho  few  transcendent  geniuses  are  born,  a 
relatively  great  number  can  be  'made,'  or  formed,  by  a  com- 
position of  separate  minds  acting  in  unison  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader." 

Mr.  Gillette  confesses  that  there  is  really  nothing  very  novel 
in  this  conception.  But  he  inquires  pertinently  of  the  man- 
agers of  great  industries,  "Have  you  been  accustomed  to  attack 
each  new  problem  by  coordinating  several  minds  upon  it?" 
The  truth  is,  he  believes,  thai  relatively  few  managers  attack 
new  problems  by  summoning  a  group  of  men  to  their  assistance. 
Usually  a  new  problem  is  handled  by  one  man.     He  goes  on: 

"Cooperative  effort  in  military  and  naval  planning  is  not 
new,  altho  in  warfare  the  necessity  of  quick  decision  has  always 
tended  to  make  a  'board  of  strategy'  somewhat  inefficient. 
In  commercial  and  industrial  life  there  have  long  existed  boards 
of  business  strategists,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  phenomenal 
successes  of  our  Rockefellers  and  Carnegies  are  attributable  to 
t  heir  solving  business  problems  through  the  aid  of  groups  of 
skilled  assistants  who  work  together  on  each  new  problem. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  inventor  has, 
until  very  recently,  been  a  monad,  a  single-cell  creature,  working 
usually  for  himself,  by  himself.  Have  we  not  come  to  a  new 
era  of  invention,  when  to  the  composite  genius  will  come  most 
of  the  great  successes?  Is  not  Edison  himself,  working  in  his 
laboratory  at  the  head  of  scores  of  assist  arils,  a  type  of  the 
composite  genius?  Are  not  most  of  the  Edison  inventions  the 
work  of  many  men  rather  than  of  the  one  man,  Edison,  to  whom 
the  patent-  are  granted? 

"Lei  me  close  with  this  suggestion:  If  there  is  merit  in  the 
composite-genius  method  of  attacking  great  problems,  there 
must  be  merit  in  the  composite-man  method  of  solving  small 
problems.  Because  your  problems  are  such  lhat  you  can  not 
afford  to  employ  a  number  of  high-salaried  men  to  solve  them, 
do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  attempting  to  solve  them  by  a 
one-brairj  power  machine.     Ha  era]  men  work  upon  every 

new  problem,  even  if  each  gives  only  a  fraction  of  his  time  to 
and  e  en  if  some  of  the  men  are  not  experts  in  the  given  work 
to  which  the  problem  relates.  Often  the  West,  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  a  given  line  come  from  men  who  have  had 
little  experience  in  that  line." 


A   GIGANTIC   TUNNEL   PROJECT 

A  RAILWAY-TUNNEL,  thirty  miles  long,  under  the 
main  range  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  to  constitute 
the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  has  been  projected  by 
Gen.  Henry  M.  Chittenden,  of  Seattle,  and  is  described  by 
him  in  an  illustrated  article  contributed  to  Engineering  News 
(New  York).  General  Chittenden  was  one  of  the  best-known 
officers  in  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Seattle  port  commission,'  since  his  retire- 
ment, has  made  Mm  practically  familiar  with  traffic  conditions 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  building  of  this  tunnel 
would  enable  railway  traffic  between  Puget  Sound  ports  and 
the  interior,  which  now  has  to  be  lifted  2,500  to  3,300  feet  in 
crossing  the  range  by  the  present  railway-lines,  to  pass  under 
it  at  an  elevation  of  only  1,200  feet.  Says  the  editor  of'  the 
paper  named  above: 

"It  is  not  merely  the  waste  of  the  energy  required  to  elevate 
this  traffic,  amounting  to  over  60,000  tons  daily,  to  a  height 
of  1,300  to  1,800  feet,  which  the  tunnel  would  save.  A  much 
more  important  advantage  .  .  .  is  the  elimination  of  the  expense 
and  risk  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  large  mileage  of 
steep  grades  on  the  present  railway-lines  across  the  mountains. 
The  extent  to  which  this  huge  mountain-barrier  hinders  com- 
merce and  intercourse  between  the  great  fertile  agricultural 
section  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  and  the  commercial 
centers  on  the  Coast  is  hardly  realized  in  the  East. 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  tunnel-route  over  the  present  mountain-lines 
is  the  statement  that  the  time  of  passenger-trains  would  be 
reduced,  between  the  east  side  and  the  west,  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  the  present  schedule  time  of  three  hours  to  forty 
minutes,  and  the  time  of  freight- trains  from  ten  hours  to  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

"The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  tunnel  and  approaches 
is  $50,000,000,  and  this  in  itself  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  compel  the  dismissal  of  the  project  as  chimerical. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  railways  are  investing  sums  in 
the  improvement  of  their  facilities  which  would   have  staggered 

the  imagination  of  financiers  a  quarter  century  ago 
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"By  way  of  illustration,  take  the  Rogers  Pass  tunnel  now 
nearly  completed  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  work- 
has  involved  the  building  of  eighteen  miles  of  new  railway-line 
and  a  five-mile  tunnel.  The  summit^elevation  is  reduced  540 
feet  and  the  length  of  snow-sheds  from  about  five  miles  to  less 
than  one  mile,  but  the  maximum  grade  on  t  be  line  is  still  ~i:i  per 

cent,.,  and  of  course  the  maximum  Irain-load  thai  can  be  hauled 

is  unchanged.  To  effect  t  bis  improvement ,  i  be  <  'anadian  Pacific 
lias  deemed  it  worth  while  to  carry  out  work  involving  a  total 
expense  of  probably  not  less  than  $8,000,000." 

In  comparison  with  this  the  thirty-mile  Cascade  tunnel 
would  lower  the  summit-elevation  on  (lie  (1  real  Northern  Kail- 
way  2,166  feet,  would  save  forty-eight  miles  on  its  line  to  Tacoma, 
would  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum grade  from  2.2  per 
cent,  to  0.6  per  cent., 
and  would  eliminate  cur- 
vature amounting  to 
6,855  degrees.  Most 
important  of  all,  the 
tunnel  would  bo  avail- 
able not  for  the  traffic  of 
a  single  railway,  but  for 
all  the  railways  termi- 
nating on  Puget  Sound. 
To  quote  further: 

"It  is  self-evident 
that  where  traffic  can 
be  equally  distributed, 
the  capacity  of  a  double- 
track  railway  is  great . 
With  trains  spaced  no 
closer  together  than 
ten  minutes  and  uni- 
form train  -  movement 
Ihrough  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  144  trains 
per  day  each  way  can 
be  moved.  Taking  ui 
connection  with  this 
figure1  t  he  enormous  ton- 
nage" of  freight  now 
handled  in  a  single  train, 
if  is  evident  that  the 
traffic  capacity  of  the 
Cascade   tunnel    would 

be  ample  to  take  care  of 
all  the  business  tribu- 
tary to  it  for  as  long  as 
can  be  foreseen.  Fur- 
thermore, that  traffic 
promises  to  be  enough 
to  make  the  tunnel 
profitable. 

"Some  questions  may 
be  raised  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  successfully  operating  a  tunnel  of  such  unprece- 
dented length,  altho  such  questions  will  be  raised  by  laymen 

rather  than  engineers.  If  it  is  practicable  to  Operate  the  Simplon 
tunnel,  twelve  miles  long  under  t  he  Alps,  which  has  now  been  in 
use    for    a    dozen    years,  it     would    be    practicable  to  operate  a 

thirty-mile  tunnel  under  (he  Cascades 

"It  has  hardly  as  yet  been  realized  outside  the  engineering 
profession   thai    the  electric  locomotive  in  combination  with  the 

present-day  possibilities  in  last  and  economical  tunnel-driving 

has  shown  a  way  whereby  radical  reconstruction  could  be  un- 
dertaken on  the  summit  divisions  of  some  main-line  railways 
with  ihe  prospects,  at  least,  of  large  profits. 

"Tin"  advances  in  tunneling  practise,  too,  have  given  a  differ- 
ent basis  tor  computing  problems  of  railway  relocation  involving 
(hi"  use  of  long  tunnels.  The  next  decade  or  two.  therefore,  may 
witness  not  alone  the  realization  of  General  Chittenden's  great 
scheme,  but  of  the  driving  of  a  long  tunnel  by  the  Pennsylvania 

(o  lower  (hi"  summit  of  its  main  line  across  ( he  Alleghenies 
from  i(s  present  elevation  of  about  2,200  feet;  Or  the  Lacka- 
wanna or  the  I.  bigh  Vallej  may  undertake  a  long  tunnel  to 
save  part  of  (he  long  climb  now  necessary  to  lift   tin"  anthracite 

coal  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  over  the  mountains  on  its  way 

to  markets  at  tidewater." 


Bj  oonxtMS  <'f  "Kngtneerini  Hew*,*'  v-w  '• 

IN  Tin:   BEART  OF  THE  CASCADES. 

The  proposal  thirty-mile  tunnel  would  cut  through  such  mountains  as  these. 


INJUSTICE   TO   THE    INSANE 

EVERY   VKAl;  id  unjustly  to  prison  hundreds  of 

insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  who  in  the  course 
of  their  mental  disturbances  have  violated  the  penal  law. 
This  accusation  is  made  by  Dr.  Paul  ES.  Bowers,  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  hospital  for  insane  criminal-,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Prison  Conference,  on  October  'K 
now  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  Dr.  Bowers  advocates  an  official 
medical  examination  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  trial.  He 
disclaims   indulgence   in    "maudlin    sentiments   or   impractical 

theories."  but    pleads  thai    to  -cud  insane  and  defective  persons 

to  prison  for  a  term  and 
then  release  them  from 
custody  uncured  is  a 
poor  way  to  protect 
society  from  them.  We 
do  not  send  infant  ih- 
paralysis  patients  to  jail 
for  an  arbitrary  period; 
we  send  (hem  to  a  hos- 
pital until  they  arecured. 
Why  noi  treat  mental 
defectives  in  the  same 
way'.'  Our  court  pro- 
cedure is  irrational.  Dr. 
Bovvers      thinks.  He 

on: 

"Up  to  the  present 
time  far  more  al  tent  ion 
and  consideration  have 

been    given    to   the   legal 

classification  of  crime 
and  to  the  various  modes 
of  punishmenl  than 
hav  e  been  given  to  the 
criminal  himself. 

"Probably  .">*•  per 
cent,  of  all  juridical  pro- 
ceedings are  concerned 
with  criminality,  and 
yet  our  jurists  placidly 
and  contentedly  con- 
tinue to  study  their 
books  instead  of  men. 
searching  in  ponderous 
and  ancient  votun  • 
citation  im-cting 

decisions  from  the  legal 
graveyard  of  the  past; 
and,  with  crumbling, 
moth-eaten,  and  tinn- 
worn  precedents,  they 
attempt  to  regulate  (he 
antisocial  conduct    that   springs  from  a  disordered  mentality. 

•"In  a  recent   study  that    1   made  on  one  hundred  recidh 
each   of   whom    had    been   convicted  not  fewer  than   four  times, 
twelve  of  them  w ere  insane,  twenty-three  were  feeble-minded, 
ten  were  epileptic,  and  in  each  instance  the  mental  defecth  • 
bore  a  direct  causal  relation  to  their  crini*  -.      \o  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  trials  have  been  held  for  these  persons,      [t    ~ 
reported  by  good  authority  that  it  costs  no  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  to  convict  a  prisoner;    so  at  that  rate  the  lowest  possible 
expense    to    the    commonwealth    was    one    hundred    and    i 
thousand  dollars.     And  three  times  each  one  of  these  defective 
individuals   had   been   released   to   pny    upon   society,   while  no 
permanent  good  whatever  has  been  accomplished. 

"The  presence  of  insane  persons  in  penal  institutions  i<  >  v 
tremely  detrimental  to  discipline,  because  they  can  not  be 
punished  as  a  normal  prisoner  should  be,  owing  to  their  defecth  e 
sense  of  responsibility  ;  ami  advantages  are  taken  of  this  humani- 
tarian leniency  by  the  more  intelligent  prisoner  to  commit 
offenses  against  the  rules.  No  less  than  7.">  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  appear  before  the  disciplinary  officer  of  the  Indiana  State 
Prison  are  mentally  defective. 

"Why  has  this  outrage  been  permitted  to  exist  as  a  blot  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  our  social  justice.'     Why  have  we  stigmatized 
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mentally  sick  individuals  as  criminals?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  our  ignorance  of  the  psychology  of  crime,  in  the  spirit 
of  'laissez  faire'  of  the  legal  fraternity  which  has  always  been 
exceedingly  slow  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  our  legal  procedure,  and 
who  have  sought  the  protection  of  bristling,  misleading  techni- 
calities, and  that  much-abused  phrase,  'constitutional  rights,' 
when  legal  reforms  have  been  imminent." 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  asks  Dr.  Bowers.  He  proposes 
no  panacea,  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  medical  and 
psychiatric  examination  of  all  prisoners,  at  the  time  of  trial, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  these  criminal 
problems.  Dr.  Bowers  would  not  have  this  examination  take  the 
place  of  the  trial,  as  now  conducted,  but  the  official  medical 
report  should  be  submitted  to  the  judge  before  he  pronounces 
sentence.  He  would  then  suspend  sentence,  send  the  prisoner 
to  jail,  commit  him  to  a  hospital,  or  entrust  him  to  a  proba- 
tionary officer,  as  the  facts  might  indicate.  Dr.  Bowers  does 
not  believe  that  this  procedure 
would  please  the  lawyers,  but  he 
urges  its  reasonableness.  He 
says  in  substance: 

"The  medical  examination  of 
prisoners  would  correct,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  evils  that  attend  the 
employment  of  medical  experts. 
It  is  the  height  of  medical  ab- 
surdity to  permit  a  general  prac- 
titioner who  is  without  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  psychiatry 
to  give  opinions  and  statements 
in  courts  which  are  likely  to  affect 
the  life  or  liberty  of  an  individual. 
Our  present  method  of  employing 
expert  testimony  makes  the  alien- 
ist, no  matter  how  well  qualified 
and  honest,  give  testimony  that 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  his 
own  conscience  and  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  in  hand. 

"The  physicians  are  hired  by 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
and  pitted  against  one  another  in 

a  wordy  battle.  Very  equivocal,  hypothetical  questions  are 
presented  which  are  often  not  supported  by  salient  facts,  and 
the  doctor  is  required  to  answer  the  unproved  statements  with- 
out the  privilege  of  due  and  careful  consideration. 

"To  correct  some  of  the  wrongs  which  I  have  enumerated,  the 
court  should  appoint  a  physician  who  is  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  in  the  science  and  practise  of  psychiatry.  This 
physician  should  be  a  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  court;  and  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  examine  sociologically,  physically,  and 
mentally  every  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  trial.  A 
careful,  written,  detailed  report  should  be  made  and  presented 
to  the  court  for  the  instruction  of  the  judge  and  jurors.  If  this 
were  the  case,  many  unnecessary  trials  would  be  done  away  with 
and  much  needless  expense  would  be  saved." 

Dr.  Bowers  further  submits  a  form  detailing  the  proper  steps 
in  such  an  examination  as  he  advocates,  and  bids  us  note  that 
the  adoption  of  his  plan  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
special  hospitals  for  special  types  of  what  we  now  call  the 
"criminal"  insane,  whose  delusions  make  them  dangerous. 
Prisons  would  cease  to  be  "dumping-grounds  for  all  classes  of 
defectives." 


or  fluid,  sterile,  living  body  tissue;  reacting  specifically  to  the 
azure-carbonate  dye;  bearing  a  strong  clinical  and  histologic 
analogy  to  rabies;  pathogenic  to  man  and  domestic  to  animals; 
endemic  in  the  tropics;  epidemic  in  the  tropics  and  in  the 
temperate  zone  during  the  summer  season;  pandemic  under 
conditions  of  prolonged  heat  and  drought  and  other  unknown 
factors  most  favorable  for  its  wide  diffusion." 


f  Soyotes" . 

Herders  of  Reindeer 


,  v  v  Soyotes 

4°\°^'-   Herders  of  Horned  Cattle 
<&€$*       ' ' " •. 


^i^a  L.  Oubsa 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  SOYOTES.      THE  NEW  SIBERIAN  HUNTING-GROUND 


MINING  AT  A   GUN  CLUB 

MINING  in  two  inches  of  ground  may  sound  unreason- 
able, but  it  is  really  true,  according  to  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  cited  in  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  (New  York).    Says  this  paper: 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what  becomes  of  all  the  lead 
fired  from  the  shells  of  trap-shooters'  guns?  Of  course  you  know 
trap-shooters  have  the  same  hunting-grounds  week  in  and  week 
out.     Therefore,    the    constant    shooting   over   practically    the 

same  territory  makes  lead-mines, 
for  whether  the  aim  is  good 
or  bad,  the  lead  finally  falls  to 
the  ground.  Far-sighted  con- 
tractors have  seen  the  business 
possibilities  in  'getting  after'  this 
mining  business.  At  prominent 
clubs,  where  many  squads  shoot 
every  week,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  when  it  is  profitable 
for  the  mining  business.  About 
three  years  ago  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  traps  at  the  Du  Pon  t 
Gun  Club  was  'mined,'  and  a  pile 
of  lead  of  twenty-three  tons  was 
the  result.  A  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  a  club  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  put  through  the  'sieve' 
and  twenty-six  tons  resulted.  A 
year  ago  a  second  trip  was  made 
to  the  Du  Pont  Club,  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  results  equal  to 
the  first  attempt  were  obtained. 
Other  club  grounds  are  now 
undergoing  mining  treatments. 
The  methods  of  securing  this  lead 
are  simple.  Plots  of  ground  about  3  by  5  feet  are  skinned  about 
1  Yi  inches  deep.  This  top-soil  is  then  put  in  piles  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  until  it  dries.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  large,  coarse  cylinder  sieve,  which  gets  rid  of  the  earth  con- 
taining no  lead.  Then  it  is  put  through  a  fine  sieve  and  more 
dirt  is  removed.  If  the  earth  sticks,  several  screenings  are 
necessary  until  only  the  lead  remains.  Then  the  remainder  of 
the  shooting  territory  is  handled  in  the  same  manner.  On 
grounds  like  the  Du  Pont  Club  it  takes  about  sixty  pounds  of 
earth  to  give  off  one  pound  of  shot." 


.-..•• 


PERFECTLY  PLAIN  TALK— This  paragraph  from  a  manual 
of  infantile  paralysis  is  quoted  by  American  Medicine  (New 
York;  to  show  that  the  authors'  assertion  that  their  work  "is  as 
free  from  technical  terms  as  possible"  must  not  be  taken  literally: 

"From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  etiologic 
factor  of  acute  poliomyelitis  is  a  pleomorphic,  motile,  anerobic, 
pathogenic,  obligative  hemoprotozoon ;  with  a  developmental 
i  -le  consisting  of  a  resisting,  motile,  dividing,  and  resistant 
which  ela  borates  a  virus  having  a  destructive  affinity 
for  myelin  and  Buseeptible  to  great  augmentation  and  modifica- 
tion; capable  of  pun;  culture  in  an  anerobic  preparation  of  a  solid 


A  NEW  GAME  -  REGION— Our  mighty  hunters  who  are 
looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer,  after  exhausting  the  possi- 
bilities of  Africa  and  South  America,  may  turn  their  eyes  east- 
ward to  the  country  of  the  Soyotes.  This  is  an  almost  unknown 
territory  in  Asia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yenisei  River, 
lying  partly  in  China  and  partly  in  Siberia.  In  July,  1914,  a 
Norwegian  expedition,  led  by  Mr.  Orjan  Olsen,  undertook 
the  exploration  of  this  region.  It  comprises  an  extent  of  more 
than  150,000  square  kilometers  inhabited  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  Soyotes.  These  are  individuals  belonging  to 
the  Finno-Ugrian  race,  i.e.,  to  the  same  race  as  the  Finns,  the 
Lapps,  the  Samoyeds,  and  the  Ostiaks,  tho  residing  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  these.  They  live  mainly  by  raising  cattle  or 
reindeer.  The  expedition  referred  to  above  has  recently  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  published  an  account  of  its  explorations, 
a  resume  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Rabot  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  de  Geographic.  It  is  stated  that  the  Soy o to  country 
has  remarkable  extremes  of  temperature.  Fish  and  game  are 
very  abundant,  and  the  fur-bearing  animals  particularly  will 
doubtless  attract  many  trappers,  as  in  Siberia  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  American  continent. 
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ESCAPE   FROM   A   SUNKEN    SUBMARINE 

POSS1KIA  A  THOUSAND  MEN  have  losl  their  Uvea, 
in  times  of  peace,  through  the  bad  behavior  of  sub- 
marines. These  powerful  agents  of  destruction  occa- 
sionally turn  on  their  own  masters  and  asphyxiate  them  by 
lying  down  on  the  sea-bottom  and  sullenly  refusing  to  rise. 
'  The  fault,"  says  Lloyd 


M.  Knh,  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New 
Fork,  December),  " was 
nobody's"  for  no  prac- 
ticable rescuing  devices 
had  been  invented  up 
to  very  recent  limes. 
Even  now,  alt  ho  we 
havemany  devices,  there 
are  only  a  few  that  even 
show  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  These  few, 
Mr.  Kuh  tells  us,  are 
divided  into  three  classes 
— those  with  buoyant, 
detaobableconning-tow- 
ers;  those  having  com- 
partments lifted  with 
hatches;  and  those  that 
tap  the  upper  air  for 
oxygen  and  at  the  same 
time  signal  for  help. 
Writes  Mr.  Knh: 

"In  the  first  class  are 
those  devices  which 
have  a  buoyant,  detach- 
able eonning-1  ower. 

This  tower  contains  all 
the  appliances  of  an  or- 
dinary conning-  tower; 
but  such  things  as  (he 
steering  -  rod     must-    be 

made  in  two  parts  which 
can  be  separated  when 
t  he  tower  is  disconnect- 
ed from  (lie  body  of  the 
submarine.  A  windlass 
is  mounted  at  each  end 
of  the  tower  and  upon 
eaeh  a  cable  is  wound. 
The  other  ends  of  the 
cables    are    fastened    to 

the  body  of  t he  subma- 
rine. Four  large  bolts 
hold  the  tower  to  the 
submarine's  body. 

"Should  anything  go  wrong,  all  the  men  can  climb  into  the 
tower,  close  the  hatch:  behind  them,  turn  on  the  oxygen  from 
the  tanks,  unscrew  the  bolts,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  By  means 
of  the  handles  of  the  windlasses,  the  speed  of  the  tower  can  be 
controlled  as  it  rises.  When  they  reach  the  surface,  they  can 
open  the  windows  and  send  out  signals  of   distress  by  an  electric 

flash-light. 

'"This  plan  will  work  should  the  submarine  sink  as  far  as 
three  hundred  feet.     Below  this  depth  no  scheme  will  be  of  use, 

for  the  water  pressure  is  so  enormous  that  it  will  actually  force 
the  water  right  through  the  pores  of  the  steel  hull.  This  'sweat- 
ing' as  an  engineer  would  call  it  would  soon  weaken  the 
rivets    and    finally    result    in    crushing    the    submarine    like    an 

egg-shell  I 

"An  entirely  different  invention  lias  two  compartments 
within  the  submarine,  from  which  the  crew  can  escape  through 

hatches    to    the    top   of    the    boat.      To   open    the    hatches,    it    is 

necessary  to  let  water  into  the  oompartmenta  through  a  valve, 

until    the   compartments   are   completely  tilled.       In     this     wa> 
the  great  pressure  of  the  water  on  top  of  the  hatches  is  relieved. 
"In  an  emergency,  the  crew  immediately  put  on  light  diving- 
suits.      These  contain  oxygen  apparatus  which  not  only  prevent 
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Buffocation,  bul  also  prevent  the  water  from  crushing  the  body. 

Three  or  four  men  enter  each  compartmenl  and  dun  the 

tight  door  behind  them.     Letting  in  the  water,  they  open  the 

hatch  and   climb  out.      After  they    have  emerged,   the   hatch   is 

closed  by  gears  connected  to  it  in  the  inside  of  'he  submarine. 

The    water  in    I  he  compartment    i>   then   ejected   into   the   • 

through   drain-pipes  connected    with   a   hydraulic   hand-pump 
which  the   imprisoned  men  operate.     Then  three  or   four  more 

of  them  may  enter 
the    compartmenl    ami 

pe  in  t  he  Bame  way. 

"After   all    the    crew 

reach      the     toj,     of      the 

boat     they     r>  least 

buoy  which  moves  up- 
ward  toward  the  surface 

carrying  a  cable  with  it. 
I  p  this  the  men  must 
climb." 

It  may  seem  strange, 

.Mr.  Kuh  remarks,  that 
the  men  must  climb  out 
and  are  not  forced  up- 
ward  as  soon  a-  they 
touch  the  water.  The 
reason  lie  gives  for  this 
is  that  the  weighl  of  the 

suits  is  so  great  thai  it 
tends  to  keep  the  men 
at  whatever  level   they 

happen      to      i  ■  He 

on: 

"Due'to  the  fact  that 
the  men  have  to  expose 
t hemselves  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  this 
plan  can  not  be  used  at 
jr.  at.  r  depth  than 
225  feet.  Even  at  this 
depth,  tin-  pressure  is 
8  tons  persquan 
Divers  have  gone  down 
this  far:  but  one.  who 
went  down  _'vs 

the  time  of  the  /•'- .  dis- 
aster, permanently  in- 
jured his  lungs. 

"The  manner  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  supplied 
from  these   sui 
tremely  interesting.    A 
small  cylinder  strapped 
to  the  back  of  the  w. 
contains      the     ox;  | 
which    is  stored    at     an 
enormous     pressure   of 
150    tons    per     square 
foot.      Tlie    oxygen    is    slowly    released     from     this     by    an 
automatic  ejector   which    regulatec  sup- 

plied     to    the    body    so    that      it     nearly    equals     that     eauf 
bj   the  ocean   outside.     After   the  oxygen    has  been    consumed, 
it  is    thrown    off   by    the   lungs   as  carbon  dioxid.  and   this   the 
lungs  force  into  a    cartridge    of  chemicals    where   it    is   com- 
pletely   absorbed.      After    this   absorption,    only    the  nitre, 
of  the  air  remains,  but  this  is  again  passed  over  the  ejector  and 
mixed  with  frc>h  oxygen  before  it  enters  the  lungs  once  mi 
In  this  way  the  Bame  nitrogen  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

"In  a  third  class  of  devices,  the  men  do  not   have  the  sub- 
marine  at   all.     Two  buoys  are  titled  in  the  superstructur. 
both  ends  of  the  submarine.      Attached  to  each  are  a  cable  and 
two  flexible  hose,  while  directly  under  the  point  where  each 
buoy   is   held   on   the  submarine   i-  lpartment    into  which 

the  crew   gel   in  time  of  danger.      Then  the  buoys  an    rdeas 
as  thej    rise,   they  carry  the  cables  and   hose  with  them.     An 
Unlimited  amount  of  fresh  air  can  now  be  had  by  working  air- 
pumps  which  are  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  hi 

"In   the  two  compartments,   the  men  musl    stay  impris. 
until  a  salvage  vessel  answers  their  distress  signals,  given  out 
by  an  electrical  flash-light  within  the  buoys." 


A  FRENCH  ART  CRITIC'S  OPTIMISM 


DEPLORING  THE  DEVASTATION  that  has  come 
upon  so  many  places  and  objects  of  beauty  in  western 
Europe,  the  foremost  art  critic  of  France  yet  looks 
optimistically  toward  the  future.  Mr.  Arsene  Alexandre, 
inspector-general  of  the  museums  of  France,  now  visiting  in 
this  country,  bids  us  not 
to  mourn,  "for  none  can 
destroy  either  the  soil 
or  the  soul  of  France." 
The  earth,  he  declares 
to  an  interviewer  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  may  be 
torn  by  shells  and  black- 
ened desolation  be  seen 
where  once  were  fair 
fields;  yet  the  earth  will 
come  to  its  own  again. 
"From  the  soul  of 
France  will  arise  a  new 
artistic  impulse  and  new 
works  of  art  will  replace 
those  which  we  have 
lost."  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  what  the 
losses  already  have  been, 
for  the  duty  devolved 
upon  him  of  retrieving 
whatever  artistic  frag- 
ments remained  from 
the  ruin  of  churches  and 
public  buildings,  and  of 
placing  in  safety  many 
of  the  treasures  which 
have  been  gathered  in 
the  course  of  centuries. 
"Where  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  their 
being  destroyed  by  bom- 
bardment," he  says, 
"the  works  were  re- 
moved." He  tells  of 
the  pathetic  memorials 
of  the  hand  of  destruc- 
tion now  gathered  into 
a  safe  place: 


From  "L'lllustration, " 

THE  LION  FROM  THE  BELFRY  OF  ARRAS, 


"Four  times  since  the  bombardment  I  have  been  at  Reims, 
the  ruin  of  whose  cathedral  was  so  graphically  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  architect,  Whitney  Warren,  who  had  the 
courage  to  raise  his  voice  in  indignation  against  that  great  crime 
against  all  art.  There  could  be  no  more  preposterous  charge 
than  that  which  the  Germans  make — that  the  tower  of  the 

splendid  old  structure 
was  used  as  an  observa- 
tion post. 

"There  were  positions 
which  served  far  better 
for  that  than  the  tower, 
and,  besides,  why  shoidd 
the  French  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  people 
of  the  city  by  using  the 
tower  as  a  station  for 
artillery?  The  attack 
on  the  stately  pile  was 
merely  a  manifestation 
of  a  barbarian  spirit, 
from  which  one  day  I 
hope  the  world  may  bo 
freed." 


With  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  soil  of 
France  once  freed  from 
German  invasion,  "there 
will  come  a  new  inspira- 
tion," for  "not  only 
France,  but  all  civiliza- 
tion, has  been  opprest 
by  the  German  Kultur." 
What  amount  of  justice 
Mr.  Alexandre  does  to 
the  artistic  spirit  of 
Germany,  readers  will 
have  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. It  will  be  seen 
that  he  rather  gladly 
unloads  upon  the  Ger- 
mans the  responsibili- 
ties for  encouraging  the 
Cubists,  etc.,  altho  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the 
most  modern  art  cults 
originated  there.  Wo 
read  of  the  halcyon 
time  to  come: 


Now  exhibited  at  the  Petit  Palais,  Paris,  among  other  works  of  art  brought  from 
the  devastated  regions  of  France. 


"One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibitions 
which  has  been  held  in 
many    a    year    was    in 

progress  in  the  Petit  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  Paris,  at  the  time  I  left.  What  more  vivid  evidences 
of  vandalism  could  there  be  than  were  revealed  in  those  muti- 
lated examples  of  the  art  of  the  past! 

"There  I  saw  the  great  copper  lion  from  the  tower  of  Arras, 
a  gaping  wound  torn  in  his  side  by  a  German  shell,  while  on  his 
face  seemed  to  be  the  mark  of  agony  itself.  He  appeared  as  if 
he  were  lifting  up  a  cry  of  protest  against  the  horrors  of  war. 

'The  Germans  destroyed  wherever  they  could  with  ruthless 
bands.  They  would  force  the  doors  of  churches  with  battering- 
rams;  throw  bombs  and  fire-balls  into  the  interior,  and  go  on 
their  way.  So  in  this  exhibition  there  were  paintings  once 
priceless  scorched  by  the  incendiary  flame  and  rare  carving 
and  sculptures  broken  and  blacken  d, 


"Imagination  will 
then  have  sway.  The 
world  will  know  what, 
real  freedom  means.  The  art  of  the  future  will  rid  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  ugliness.  We  shall  find  that  we  are  no  more 
opprest  by  the  hideous  things  which  the  Germans  do  and  which, 
worst  of  all,  they  make 

"In  half  a  contury  I  have  seen  many  schools  of  art  come  and 
go.  All  have  more  or  less  left  their  impress  upon  art  before  they 
disappeared.  Tho  Germans  have  tried  them  all,  seeing  only  the 
form  and  missing  the  spirit.  They  understand  nothing  of 
the  beauty  and  grasp  at  the  faults  and  eccentricities,  as  all 
imitators  do. 

"The  Germans  make  good  Cubists.  I  may  illustrate  by 
comparing  two  noted  painters,  Lenbach  and  Sargent.  Lonbach 
had  power,  and  yet  his  work  was  essentially  photographic.  He 
even  employed  a  photographer,     His  lines  are  crude  and  hard. 
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The  best  example  of  his  work  is  his  portrait  of  Bismarck,  a 
brutal  likeness.  Your  own  American  painter,  John  S.  Sargent, 
shows  in  Ins  work  not  only  masterly  technique  but  a  power  to 
read  and  interpret  the  soul  of  men. 

"When  all  is  over  wo  shall  bo  spared  much  ugliness.  The 
Germans  will  go  their  own  way  in  everything  and  especially,  I 
should  think,  in  art.  We  shall  see  no  more  of  their  ehairs  un- 
gainly to  look  at  and  uncomfortable  for  silting  in.  Wo  shall 
not  sec;  any  more  of  their  fantastic,  badly  proportioned  orna- 
ments.    Everybody  will  be  the  happier  for  that." 


WAR   ON   THE   CLASSICS   IN   GERMANY 

CONSTERNATION  MUST  HAVE  SEIZED  the  shades  of 
German  scholars  now  basking  in  Elysium  over  the  revolt 
against  classical  scholarship  in  the  Fatherland.  Wolf, 
BOckh,  and  Theodor  Mommsen, 
and  thousands  of  their  pupils 
looked  upon  Homer  and  Horace, 
Sophoclos  and  Livy,  as  the  edu- 
cational pivots  of  Germany,  and 
made  of  their  country  the  home 
of  classical  philology.  Now  we 
find  that  a  serious  rumbling  of 
the  dry  bones  is  brought  about, 
chiefly  by  men  in  the  trenches, 
so  that  the  danger  is  imminent  of 
seeing  them  pitched  incontinently 
into  the  scrap-heap.  Informa- 
tion comes  to  the  outer  world 
through  Dr.  V.  H.  Friedel,  a 
French  philologist  of  Alsatian 
descent,  who,  with  a  careful  cita- 
tion of  Gorman  sources,  treats  the 
case  in  La  Grande  Revue  (Paris). 
The  anticlassical  revolution 
started  officially  in  1889-1890, 
and  was  codified  in  1900  by  the 
famous  rescript  of  William  II.. 
placing  the  Gymnasien  (classical 
colleges)  and  the  Realschulen 
(non-classical  colleges)  upon  the 
same  level.  As  a  natural  sequel, 
the  Polytechnic  Institutes  be- 
came gradually  the  equivalent 
of  the  old  Universities,  which  had 
been  until  then  the  main  doors 
leading  to  the  Go\  erumental  posi- 
tions of  high  honors  and  large 
emoluments.  Doctors  of  chem- 
istry, engineering,  architecture, 
and  what  not,  dared  place  them- 
selves beside  the  Ph.D.'s,  D.D.'s, 
and  Doctors  of  Jurisprudence!     Some  well-informed  people  see 

even  in  that  Imperial  rescript  of  1900  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustrial preparation  of  Germany  for  tin-  present  war.  But 
let  us  not  anticipate  Dr.  Friedel.      He  says: 

"This  pedagogical  quarrel  could,  one  think-,  at  least  have 
waited  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Hut  the  general 
confusion  which,  almost  immediately  after  the  mobilization, 
broke  out  in  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  Fatherland  also 

engulfed  the  Acropolis  and  the  Forum.  The  woman  conductor 
on  the  street-railways  was  joined  —horribUe  dirtii! — by  the  lady 
professor  of  (1  reek  and  Latin.  The  obligatory  military  training 
introduced  in  all  the  schools  every  week  an  entire  afternoon 
played  havoc  with  Creek  and  Latin  grammar— -Clausewitz 
expelled  Plato. 

"And  whence  came  the  heaviest  shells*.'  From  a  trench  in 
France  QCOUpied  by  the  principal  of  a  Gymnasium.1  This  sol- 
dier-scholar evidently  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  (Vsar's  '  I ><  Bella  Gallico'  was  of  no  great  use  to 
him  for  keeping  off  the  literary  products  of  Crcuzot  and  other 
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French  munition-factories.  His  '  herostratic  '  essay  in  the  Men 
aUichrift  fUr  hdhere  Schulen  was  echoed  by  a  oolleagui  of  his 
llerr  Oberlehrer  Dr.  Rommel,  in  the  Vot  ■  che  Zi  it,  a, ij.  Tin; 
and  their  confederates,  in  their  savage  pulling  down  of  the  god 
they  yesterday  adored,  call  the  Gymnasium  a  miserable  peda 
gogical  sweat-shop  cursed  by  pupils  and  parents  alike,'  'an  oh 
ruin  unfit  for  habitation,'  and  ao  on.  They  propose  to  replao 
the  antiquated,  'anachronistic'  institute  by  a  sort  of  miliiar 
training-school  without  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  for  that  ma' 
ter.  without  any  other  foreign  languagf — German  bung  goo< 
enough  and  more  than  sufficient  for  a  methodical  education  " 
the  German  youth. 

"The  famous  writer,  Fritz  Mauthner,  in  an  article  in  th 
Berlin  >  r  Tageblalt  of  October  7,  1915,  has  at  hast  sympath; 
with  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  whose  writings,  besides  those  o 
Fichte  and  Pestalozzi,  ought  to  replace  Xenophon  and  Vergil 
Herodotus  and  Juvenal. 

"'What  do  we  care,  what   does  our  youth  care,"  he  exclaims 

lor  the  absurd  (ireek  and  Ho 
man  legends  and  myths?  Th 
classical  school  has  rendered  trrea 
services  to  the  Fatherland,  bu 
its  time  is  over.  The  world  doe 
not  stand  still.  The  stern  reali 
ties  of  the  present  have  an  im 
perative  claim  on  us.  Our  ohil 
dren  represent  the  future,  am 
the  school  is  the  future  of  thi 
future.  We  want  facts  u 
of  empty  words  and  formula- 
We  want  a  democratic  school 
we  ask  for  the  boy  of  th 
workingman  the  facilities  fo 
becoming,  one  day,  if  he  b 
otherwise  fit  for  the  job,  mili 
tary  attache  with  our  greates 
embassies.  And  of  what  us 
are  (ireek  and  Latin  for  such  : 
position'.''  " 

The  question  did  not  go  un 
answered,  we  are  told;  nor  did  i 
evoke  a  chorus  of  approval 
lb  rr  Mauthnei  got  his  replies 
among  others,  one  from  a  younj 
poet  named  Franz  Werfel,  win 
from  his  bed  in  a  military  hoe 
pital,  "asked  the  illustrious  au 
thor  whether  he  really  intends  ti 
Americanize  the  school  systeo 
of  Germany  by  drying  up  th 
brains  of  the  boys,  making  of  al 
of  them  dentists  or  electrical  en 
gineers?  '  Is  it  not  revolting  b 
be  obliged  to  listen  in  the  tranche 
to  German  chemists  and  sur 
veyors  who  are  anxious 
the  end  of  this  war  so  that  the; 
may  return  to  their  Russian  am 
English    flesh-pots?"      Dr.  Friedel  resumi 

"Our  poet  Werfel,  we  are  afraid,  i>.  for  the  present  at  least 
in   the   minority.     Even   the   'Friends  of  the  Gymna 
association  recently   formed  with  the  purpose  of  stemming  th 
anticlassical  flood,  dares  only  to  lisp  its  protest.      Their  adver 
saries  admit  that  (ireek  and  Roman  culture  has  been  the  r 
( ierman  '  Kultur,'  but  'why  should  we  need  the  root  sine,  wi 
the    very    fruit    and    flower.'     Why    should    the    poor    bo 
bothered  with  the  study  of  Pausanias,  since  we  hav< 
Baedekers  of  Greece?     Why  all  this  archeological  rubbish  sine 
we  can  buy.  for  a  few  marks,  all  the  photographs  m   want  of  th 
famous  ancient   monument-"' 

"And  Creek  ethics  and  idealism'.1  ("an  they  compare  wit! 
the  (ierman  articles?     Certainly  not. 

"But  all  this  can  still  be  broughl  into  harmony  with  tin  law 
of  logic.     Even  the  proposition  to  repls  k  and    I 

French  and  English,  with  Flemish  you  never  know,  the  Gennai 
wolf  might  one  day  hanker  after  the  Dutch  provinces-  can  b 
defended.    The  suggestion,  however,  of  Dr.  Hillebrandt.  professo 
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,-ii  the  University  of  Breslau,  to  introduce  in  place  of  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  Hellas  and  Rome  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages and  literatures  rather  pertains  to  the  chapter  of  war-patho- 
psychology;  one  single  library  book-shelf  can  hold  the  whole 
literature  of  both  nations,  as  far  as  it  can  be  considered  palatable 
For  the  educated  central  European  mind. 

"The  proposition  of  the  Deutscher  Germanisten-Verband 
(Association  of  Teachers  and  Students  of  German  Literature) 
to  lay  more  stress  in  the  future  on  the  study  of  the  popular 
dialects  and  of  Middle  and  Old  High  German  must  be  called 
a  sound  and  plausible  one. 

"Not  only,  however,  the  languages,  literatures,  and  mytholo- 
gies of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  their  history  ought  to  be 
curtailed,  according  to  the  program  of  the  neo-Teutonistic 
pedagogs.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  has  decided 
that  the  history  of  Germany,  and  Prussia  in  particular,  of  the 
last  fifty  years  should  form  henceforth  the  nucleus  of  historical 
instruction  in  the  German  Gymnasium.  He  refers  in  glowing 
words  to  the  famous  Imperial  rescripts,  on  the  same  subject,  of 
May  1,  1889,  and  February  13,  1890,  where  William  recommends 
to  teach  history  backward;  from  Sedan  over  Koniggratz, 
Solferino,  and  Sebastopol  to  Waterloo,  and  so  on  to  the  creation 
of  the  world." 

Dr.  Friedel  hopes,  however,  in  spite  of  the  present  virulent 
attacks  against  it,  that  the  classical  Gymnasium  in  Germany  is 
not  yet  entirely  lost,  considering  the  actual  agitation  as  being 
rather  of  a  political  than  pedagogical  nature.  He  sees  a  sig- 
nificant hint  in  favor  of  his  theory  in  the  collection  of  twenty- 
three  monographs  on  "The  German  College  After  the  War" 
("Die  deutsche  hohere  Schule  nach  dem  Wellkricge,"  191G), 
published  by  prominent  scholars  and  educators,  many  among 
them  direct  collaborators  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education. 
Dr.  Friedel  terminates  his  essay  by  expressing  his  conviction 
that,  classical  culture  being  the  foundation  of  all  West-European 
civilization,  it  could  be  made  the  fittest  cement  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  peaceful  Europe." 


LITERARY    FUTURES   REEXAMINED 

U\ CONQUERABLE  OPTIMISM,  ••which  is  a!  the 
base  of  life,"  possest  most  of  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  when  we  reflected  on  its  probable  effects 
upon  art  and  literature.  '"It  was  believed  that  the  war  would 
cause  such  a  spiritual  quickening  in  Europe  that4grea1  literature 
must  result";  hut  there  is  one  man  of  letters  who  has  been 
taught  differently  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years.  If  is  the 
Irish  writer,  Mr.  James  Stephens,  who  makes  a  reexamination 
of  the  favorite  theme  of  a  year  and  more  ago.  Political  and 
social  change  is  imminent,  he  points  out,  with  the  conviction 
that  "the  Europe  we  saw  two  years  ago  we  shall  never  see  again." 
But  he  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  prediction  of  what  direction 
that-  change  will  take.  Of  one  thing  he  seems  certain:  "Every 
honest  book  is  the  description  first  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and 
afterward  of  the  social  order  in  which  he  lived."  Becoming 
concrete: 

"An  orderly  State  will  have  an  orderly  literature.  England 
was  growing  disorderly  lon^  before  the  war,  France  was  growing 
orderly,  Germany  was  already  anarchistic,  Ireland  had  become 
introspective  and  creative,  Russia  was  at  the  one  moment 
creative  and  decadent,  while  Italy  was  full  of  unrest  and  desire. 

"These  are  hasty  generalizations,  and  I  will  not  at  this 
moment  try  to  go  into  them  any  closer,  but  I  believe  that  both 
England  and  Germany  may  suffer  enormously  after  this  war. 
I  think  the  social  orders  of  these  two  nations  were  already  set, 
toward  either  rupture  or  refashioning,  and  when  the  iron  disci- 
pline of  war  is  relaxed  a,  period  of  political  and  social  chaos  may 
follow  it.  I  think  Ireland  will  he  worthy  the  freedom  for  which 
has  long  been  preparing  herself,  and  that,  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  France  may  ultimately  benefit,  by  the  ri^or  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  As  for  Italy,  I  do  not,  know  if  the  war  will 
prove  a  disaster  or  a  blessing,  but  I  incline  more  to  the,  former 

idea  than  to  the  latter. 

to   the   literature   which   is  expected    to  flower  from   this 
war — 1  do  not  believe  there  will  beany.     There  will  be  prii  ted 


books  in  plenty,  but  1  do  not  consider  that  anything  line  or 
original  need  be  expected  as  a  result  of  this  conflict. 

"It  may  almost  be  stated  as  a  law  that  beaten  or  conquered 
nations  are  unable  to  produce  fine  literature;  and  if  such  litera- 
ture should  arise,  it  can  not  be  traced  to  the  stress  to  which  the 
nation  was  subjected.  Prophesy  as  we  may,  no  que  yet  knows 
which  of  the  warring  nations  will  be  victorious;  nor  can  we 
even  say  that  any  nation  will  win.  The  quickening  which 
grows  into  literary  and  artistic  expression  comes  from  victory, 
but  it  depends  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  victory  which  has  been 
achieved.  It  might  be  stated  as  another  law  that  to  have  a 
sequel  in  art  and  literature,  victory  must  have  been  rather 
easily  won.  If  the  strain  on  a  man  or  a  nation  has  been  real 
they  make  no  songs  about  it.  They  are  only  content  that  it  is 
over,  and  there  does  not  follow  any  national  sprightliness  at  its 
ending.  The  strain  on  all  the  nations  now  at  war  is  tremendous. 
They  will  need  a  long  rest  when  it  is  finished,  and  they  may 
not  get  that  rest." 

As  tho  not  to  disappoint  our  expectations  too  severely,  Mr. 
Stephens,  writing  in  the  London  Sphere,  admits  "a  great  litera- 
ture will  come  from  this  war,"  but  it  "will  not  come  until  at 
least  a  generation  has  passed,  and  until  a  sense  of  social  leisure 
and  perspective  is  possible."     For — 

"Europe  at  the  present  moment  is  engaged  in  what  might 
justly  be  called  an  intensive  cultivation- of  man.  What  this  will 
result  in  can  scarcely  be  predicted  on  the  spiritual  side,  but  on 
its  political  and  social  aspects  one  may  hazard  some  imagina- 
tion. For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  war  the  great  Euro- 
pean Powers  had  gradually  been  adopting  and  enforcing  German 
social  ideas,  and  had  already  advanced  a  long  way  toward  eon- 
trolling  their  people.  This  process  seemed  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  hostilities,  but  it  is  only  seeming,  for  at  this  moment, 
every  where,  the  various  peoples  are  gript  and  controlled  by 
their  States,  and  from  control  of  life  to  control  of  money  is  no 
more  than  a  step.  A  new  economic  standard  must  residt  from 
the  chaos  which  will  follow  this  war,  and  money  control  may  be 
forced  on  the  State.  This  may  mean  the  commencement  of 
what  is  called,  wrongly  as  1  think,  the  Servile  State;  for,  to  me, 
the  Servile  State  is  the  environment  into  which  we  and  our 
immediate  forefathers  were  born,  and  out  of  which  we  are  now 
slowly  struggling.  That  we  are  preparing  a  new  state  is  evi- 
dent, but  until  the  present,  war  swings  definitely  to  some  direc- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  our  new  State  will  be.  It 
is  likely  there  will  be  a  tightening  of  economic  and  political  life. 
It  is  equally  possible  that  there  will  be  a  relaxing  of  the  moral 
and  ethical  bonds.  These,  with  a  new  race  of  men  (for  the 
male  population  of  Europe  will  not  be  a  year  hence  the  men 
they  were  two  years  ago),  will  certainly  assist  us  to  change. 
It  is  likely,  it  may  even  be  a  political  necessity,  that  the  moral 
bonds  will  be  relaxed  in  order  that  t  he  wastage  of  life  in  Europe 
may  be  quickly  repaired." 

The  children  of  the  ages  of  two  to  five  now  playing  about  our 
knees  are  lo  be  the  producers  of  the  new  art,  according  to  Mr. 
Stephens.  We  must  look  with  something  like  awe  upon  these 
mule,  but  to-be-glorious  Miltons,  for  they  "will  grow  in  an 
atmosphere  to  which  we  are  strangers,  and  will  be  native  to 
values  which  we  will  be  too  busy  creating  to  understand." 
lie  goes  on: 

"When  wo  think  of  the  Europe  of  after  the  war,  in  which 
every  grown  man  in  the  cities  and  in  the  remotest  hamlets  has 
a  subject  of  conversation  with  every  male  stranger  whom  he 
will  ever  meet,  and  the  children  who  grow  up  listening  to  these 
unending  and  everchanging  stories!  When  we  think  of  the 
moral  chaos  to  which  the  war  has  reduced  both  men  and  women 
now  (easy  divorce  has  been  granted  to  soldiers,  and  if  is  stated 
that  there  was  reason  for  this  grant),  and  the  atmosphere  of 
ethical  relaxation  in  which  they  will  grow  up,  it  is  not  claiming 
too  much  if  we  urge  that  a  new  and  definite  point  of  view  will 
be  exprest  in  art,  and  literature,  and  even  more  so  in  public  and 

social  existence.  These,  with  the  inevitable  economic  readjust- 
ments, will  mean  a  new  people  inhabiting  a  new  world.  I  do 
not  mean  a  better  world,  I  only  mean  a,  different  one.  Local 
change;  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  but  I  think  that  universal 
change  is  always  for  tin;  better,  and  there  is  always  more  lo 
hope  for  than  to  be  afraid  of.  But  I  do  not  hope  for  or  expect 
any  literature!  or  art  consequent  on  (his  war.  I  expect  only 
social  chaos  everywhere  until  the  new  generation  grows  up  and 

the  new  ■.  alues  are  created." 
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GAIN  AND   LOSS   IN   AMERICAN   DRAMA 

WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  American  dramatists 
if  they  gain  a  technique  and  lose  their  own  souls? 
The  question  is  impliedly  posed  for  them  by  Mr. 
Walter  Prichard  Baton,  who  notes  a  distinct  decline  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  all  but  the  constructive  qualities  of  American 
plays.  "American  drama  of  to-day,"  he  declares  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  "is  more  American  in 
stylo  and  less  worthily  American  in  content 
than  even  ton  years,  ago;  technically  it  is 
finding  itself,  and  spiritually  losing  itself." 
Reading  over  the  published  plays  of  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  and  viewing  tho  Broad- 
way productions  of  the  past  autumn  create 
the  impression  and  intensify  its  keenness. 
In  theme  and  interpretative  significance 
our  drama  becomes  less  and  less  American. 
less  and  less  important.  The  universal  de 
uiand  for  humor  in  stage  fiction,  and  for 
action  in  tho  cruder  meaning  of  the  word, 
doubtless  dictate  what  this  drama  shall  be, 
and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Eaton  sees  that  the 
now  plays  reflect  the  national  life.     Yet — 

"It  would  be  a  bold  critic  in  the  literary 
world  who  would  rank  'Polly anna'  above 
'The  Scarlet  Letter'  as  American  fiction,  and 
a  silly  dramatic  critic  who  would  place 
'Turn' to  the  Right'  above  'The  Great  Di- 
vide.' One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Russian 
realist  to  interpret  American  life  truthfully 
and  intelligently  on  the  stage.  Nobody 
questions,  for  instance,  the  genuine  value  of 
James  Forbes's  'The  Show  Shop.'" 


Tho  descent  of  the  American  play  takes 
its  start,  according  to  this  critic-at-large,  in 
the  height  reached  by  Bronson  Howard, 
James  A.  Heme,  Clyde  Fitch,  and  William 
Vaughn  Moody.  Moody's  "Great  Divide" 
was  produced  in  1906,  since  when,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Eaton,  "the  American  drama  has  grown  progres- 
sively more  popular  and  less  important  and  interpretative." 
The  slope  downward  is  thus  surveyed: 

"A  generation  ago  the  majority  of  new  plays  in  a  given 
season  were  of  foreign  origin;  to-day  at  least  7.">  per  cent,  are 
of  native  authorship.  We  nave  learned  to  like  OUT  own  plays 
host,  but  WO  have  not  learned  to  like  OUT  own  host   plays   -or.  at 

any  rate,  to  demand  them.  In  approximately  the  decade  since 
'The  Great  Divide,'  certain  native  dramas  which  are  truly 
interpretative  of  American  life  or  character,  either  in  serious 
or  bantering  mood,  have,  of  course,  been  produced.  Among 
them  we  can  all  at  once  recall  Ade's  genre  comedy ,  'The  College 
Widow';  Langdon  Mitchell's  glittering  satiric  farce,  'TIh'Xcw 
York  Idea';  Miss  Rachel  Crothers's  intensely  feminine  and 
sincere  play.  '  A  Man's  World':  Joseph  Medill  Patterson's  crude 
but  hard-hitting  drama  of  newspaper  life,  'The  Fourth  Estate': 
Charles  Kenyon's  'Kindling.'  a  social  study  of  the  slums,  not 
tree  from  theatrical  trickiness  but  informed  with  sincerity  and 
purpose;  Frank  Craven's  naive  and  simple  idyl  of  the  young 
clerk's  suburban  'villa,1  'Too  Many  Cooks':  Louis  Anspaoher's 
recent  study  of  the  urban  female  parasite  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  woman  of  independent  ideals  and  social  honesty,  called 
'The  Uhohastened  Woman';  and  lasl,  but  not  least,  of  course, 
Fugene  Walter's  theatrically  effective  and  emotionally  stirring 
tragedy  of  the  Tenderloin,  'The  Easiest  Way.'  There  have 
been  other  native  plays  of  decided  merit,  loo.  some  of  them 
in  the  conventional  mold  of  comedy  or  romance,  some  o(  them 
striving  tor  a  deeper  note,  as  Augustus  Thomas's  'Witching 
Hour' and  'Asa  Man  Thinks."  But  unless  they  are  distinctively 
American  in  theme  or  treatment  they  need  not  concern  us  here." 

The  type  o(  play  which  has  come  to  the  front  in  recent  years, 
tile  critic  declares,  "is  neither  like  the  dramas  of  Heme  and 
Filch  on   the  one    hand,  nor  such  comedies   and    miscellaneous 


WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON, 


Who  declares  that  "in  theme  and 
Interpretative  significance  our  drama 
becomes  less  and  less  American,  less 

and  less  Important." 


pieces  as  'Her  Husband's  Wife,'  'Romance,'  and  'The  Qreal 

Lover,'  on  the  other.  They  an  unlike  the  works  of  Fitch  and 
Heme  because  they  do  not  deal  seriously  and  truthfully  with 
American  life,  while  usually  pretending  to  a  specious  local 
realism;  and  they  are  unlike  the  comedies  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  either  the  elder  or  younger  Thomas,  of  Sheldon  and  the 
Hat  tons,  because  they  are  not  written  with  the  traditional 
restraints  and  conventions  of  a  unifier]  style  and  a  definite 
respect  for  the  probabilities  of  human  con- 
duct." Mr.  Eaton  i-  divided  between  the 
popular  magazines  and  Mr.  George  M. 
Cohan  as  the  responsible  source.  At  least 
lie  picks  Mr.  Cohan's  "Gel  Rich  Quick 
Wallingford"  as  the  tir-i  of  the  type.  Tin 
school  characteristic  and  the  popular  ex- 
emplar of  the  hour  is  here  set  forth: 

"Mr.    Cohan     and    the    dramatists    who 

have  followed  or  emulated  him  are  for  th< 
most  part  gifted  with  rather  a  shrewd 
of  observation.  Mr.  Cohan  himself  can 
patter  through  vivid,  picturesque,  ami  faith- 
ful slang  almost  as  well  as  George  Ade.  For 
t  he  surface  humors  of  life — at  least  of  urban 
life  along  Broadway — he  has  a  keen  ey< 
and  an  unerring  gift  of  transferring  humor? 
to  the  Btage.  He  not  only  labels  his  scene- 
and  characters  American,  but  in  a  thousand 
small  ways  he  gives  them  lifetikeiieBB,  hi 
creates  illusion.  And  yet,  when  your  brain 
begins  to  function  a^ain  after  the  machine- 
gun  percussions  of  his  rapid-fire  speeches, 
alter  the  rushing  about  of  his  actor 
torrential  speed  of  his  action,  it  tells  you 
the  beholder,  that  none  of  these  people  hat 
been  real,  after  all:  that  none  of  them  hat 
been  seriously,  truthfully  studied;  that 
sentimentality,  absurdity.  theatricality, 
ruled  the  play;  that  you  have  been  wit- 
ring,  when  all  is  done,  only  a  curious  kind 
of  farce  masquerading  a<  American  comedy, 
"It  is  significant  that  the  most  success- 
ful play  of  the  early  autumn  of  1916 — suc- 
eessful,  that  is.  in  attracting  patronage — is  a 
farce  of  just  this  type.  It  is  called  'Tun 
to  the  Right,1  and  the  authors  are  John  F.  Ha/./.ard.  ai: 
actor,  and  Winched  Smith,  a  skilled  carpenter  of  populai 
entertainments.  Again  the  heroes  are  crooks.  There  an 
two    of    them,   just    released   from   Sing    Sing— amusing    and 

ingratiating  dogs,  of  course:  your  crook  on  the  stage  musl 
be  'sympathetic'  In  Sing  Sine  they  had  become  attached 
to  a  young  fellow  who.  as  it  afterward  appears,  was  unjusth 
'sent  up,'  and  after  his  release  they  come  upon  him  in  lib 
home,  whither  he  has  just  returned  to  find  his  brave  tittli 
mother  about  to  he  e\  icted  from  the  farm  by  the  village  Shylocl, 
a  deacon,  of  course',  because  she  can  not  pay  her  bills.  Tin 
two  obliging  crooks  steal  the  necessary  money  out  of  the  dea- 
con's own  safe  to  pay  the  deacon  and  then  they  pick  his  pooketf 
in  order  to  put  the  money  back  in  the  safe  before  he  gets  home 
This,  however,  is  their  last  crime.  The  moral  effect  of  tin 
brave  little  mother  is  so  strong  upon  them  that  they  at  ana 
reform,  help  organizes  company  for  the  manufacture  of  | 
jam  out  of  t  he  orchard  crops  |  mot  her  is  a  man  elous  jam-maker 
and  ultimately  rise  to  eveiiinir-drcss  ami  dcnii-  D  the  lasl 

act.  where  we  leave  them  about  to  take  two  of  the  village  1m  He: 
as  brides.  As  drama,  of  course,  this  farrago  is  utter  non- 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence.  As  tarn,  however,  it  is  at 
times  hilariously  funny.  But  it  does  not  come  before  u- 
farce.  It  quite  evidently  means  us  to  accept  the  sentimental 
reformations  seriously,  and  the  sad  thing  is  that  the  audience* 
do  so  accept  them.  Having  in  reality  no  relation  to  Am 
life,  or  to  any  life,  this  essential  farce  is  drest  up  with  sentiment 
embellished  with  local  allusions,  brightened  with  the  latest 
patter,  and  capitally  acted  by  young  men  who  know  how  i, 
escape  the  conventions  of  farcical  acting  and  to  create  'types 
externally  as  plausible  as  life  itself,  till  it  passes  for  an  America! 
comedy  among  thousands  o(  people.  That  it  displays  proli1i< 
comic  invention  and  a  conspicuous  gift  of  verbal  humor  can  noi 
he  denied.  It  could  not  be  popular  otherwise.  The  thing  u 
vital,  which  makes  its  essential  falsity  all  the  more  distressing.' 
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LONDON  STREET  SHRINES 


A  NOTABLE  CONTRAST  with  such  recent  efforts  of 
ours  as  that  of  "subediting  the  decalog  and  taking 
half  the  virtue  out  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
by  canceling  the  promise  of  obedience"  is  a  tendency  in  England 
to  revert  to  some  practises  of  the  Early  Church.  One  of  these 
is  the  establishment  of  wayside  war-shrines  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Ingram,  Bishop  of  London.  Some  "Low  Church"  divines 
were  at  first  alarmed  by  the  proposal,  says  Mr.  J.  P.  Collins, 
in   the  Boston    Transcript,   seeing  only   "another   stage  in   the 


ONE  VF  THE  WAYSIDE   SHRINES, 

Such  as  dot  every  parish  in  London,  calling  the  passer-by  to  prayer 
for  the  repose  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle. 


steady  encroachment  of  that  'idolatry'  which  used  to  be  a  bug- 
hear  with  our  Puritanical  ancestors."  Ii  is  said,  however,  thai 
the  suggestion  gained  favor  because  it  had  probably  emanated 
from  Tommy  Atkins  himself.  The  British  soldier  has  noted 
"how  often  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  crucifix  has  survived  the 
battering  of  the  German  guns  and  the  destruction  of  village 
churches."  They  seem  to  him  "to  repeat  the  immortal  reproach 
of  Divine  patience  against  the  blows  of  evil."  Mr.  Collins 
observes  therefore — 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  this  strange  and  haunting  survival  of 
the  central  image  of  Christianity  has  become  almost  a  by- 
word among  the  beholders,  and  seems  destined  to  add  to  the 
popular  folklore  of  the  war,  like  the  myth  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  England  or  the  legendary  apparition  at  Mons. 

"Our  good  friend  Thomas,  however,  lias  too  hard  a,  head  to 
trouble  himself  with   visions,  and   indeed   the  stern  actualities  of 

fighting  Leave  In  in  precious  little  time  or  inclination  for  indulgence' 
in  day-dreams.  What  lie  has  noticed,  as  we  can  well  believe, 
is  the  frequency  of  those  wayside  ihrines  which  dot  the  land- 
cape  of  France  and  still  keep  alive  in  cruel  times  the  savor  of 
Old-World  piety.  These  outward  appeals  to  a  primitive 
faith  unit  need-  awakeil  many  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  are  thrown  violently  baci  upon    the  elemental  facts  of  life 


and  death,  and  a  clear  visualization,  however  crude  or  casual, 
of  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  history  can  not  fail  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  men  who  are  challenging  Eternity  for  the  sake  of  others. 

"This  acceptance  of  the  symbolic  force  of  a  simple  object  at  a 
crisis  in  their  lives  appears  to  have  prompted  expression  of  a 
wish  in  letters  home  that  England  contained  some  kind  of 
counterpart  to  the  wayside  shrines  of  France  or  Belgium,  and 
many  of  our  grateful  countrymen  and  women  have  now  bestirred 
themselves  to  meet  this  desire  in  a  practical  way." 

The  suggestion  of  the  street  shrine  on  a  systematic  scale  was 
instantly  hailed  as  an  inspiration.  One  by  one,  we  are  told,  the 
parishes  have  profited  by  it,  and  now  these  simple  objects  of 
piety  are  "turning  up  everywhere  to  beautify  and  hallow  some 
of  the  dingiest  streets  in  this  toiling  capital." 

"As  you  pass  along  a  seamy  thoroughfare,  lined  with  stale 
and  stuffy  shops  or  monotonous  tenements,  you  light  upon  a 
bit  of  wall  which  reveals  an  object  calculated  to  arrest  all  passers- 
by.  It  is  a  panel  of  wood  a  few  feet  square  with  a  gabled  porch. 
to  protect  the  contents  from  the  rain;  and  usually  the  main 
feature  of  interest  is  a  'Roll  of  Honour'  recording  the  number 
of  men,  whether  soldiers  or  sailors,  who  have  gone  to  the  war 
from  this  particular  street,  with  a  special  mark  for  all  who 
have  fallen  or  are  lying  wounded  or  have  won  distinction.  We 
have  always  exhibited  these  lists — at  the  doors  of  our  churches 
and  chapels,  and  pious  attestations  they  make  of  the  gratitude 
and  remembrance  thus  enjoined  upon  the  congregation.  But 
almost  inevitably,  thanks  to  the  heedlessness  of  modern  life, 
1  here  is  a  big  percentage  of  our  working  poor  who  never  venture 
inside  a  place  of  worship,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  men  thus  enumerated  on  the  list  have  not 
been  communicants  or  attendants  at  this  chapel  or  any  other. 
You  will  also  perceive  that  there  is  a  creditable  and  growing 
competition  among  our  streets  to  see  which  can  show  the  great- 
est honor-roll,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  some  of  the  least  pre- 
sentable and  important  have  been  most  prolific  in  giving  its 
heroism  the  palpable  shape  of  a  big  draft  of  recruits. 

'The  shrines  are  primarily  and  finally  to  furnish  a  record  of 
those  men  who  have  made  the  Great  Decision,  and  to  recall  us 
to  the  need  of  giving  them  our  prayers.  Accordingly,  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten,  the  Roll  of  Honor  is  surmounted  by  a  few 
words  of  prayer  lettered  in  gold  or  inscribed  in  white  paint,  or 
else  crowned  with  a  bracket  whereon  there  stands  a  statuette, 
either  of  St.  George  or  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish,  and  in 
some  eases  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Sometimes  a  couple  of 
flags  of  the  Allies  wave  or  rest  above  as  a  reminder  of  the  cause 
at  stake,  but  the  main  thing  is  the  Roll  of  Honor,  protected  by 
nothing  save  an  image  and  a  prayer  and  a  few  blossoms  redolent 
alike  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"  If  you  are  easily  shocked  you  will  see  in  all  this  an  assault 
upon  the  sturdy  traditions  of  the  Reformation,  and  you  will 
declaim  against  the  weakness  of  our  ecclesiastical  authorities — a 
bishop,  above  all — for  truckling  in  this  way  to  the  detestable 
and  reactionary  inroads  of  the  religion  long  ago  deposed.  But 
the  bishop  will  probably  reply,  as  a  Catholic;  friend  replied  when 
I  tackled  him  upon  the  point,  that  war  is  in  itself  a  violent 
reaction,  throwing  us  back  upon  first  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  we  must  not  be  above  adopting  primitive  symbols 
and  ideals  in  an  attempt  to  console  and  edify  simple  minds." 

The  scoffer,  we  are  further  told,  has  been  quite  effectually 
silenced  by  the  fact  that  Queen  Mary  has  personally  visited 
some  of  these  shrines,  as  far  afield  as  South  Hackney,  "the  heart 
of  the  wild  northeast  of  London,"  as  well  as  parishes  nearer 
home.  Mr.  Collins  demurs  that  "a  shrine  is  no  more  sacred 
because  a  king  or  a  queen  has  prayed  there,"  yet  Ik;  avers  that 
"there  is  an  innate  disposition  in  all  loyal  folk  to  note  the 
circumstance  with  satisfaction  and  spread  the  news  of  it" 
Purl  her: 

"You  almost  regret  that  these  little  temples  of  piety  and 
prayer  must  fade  away  with  the  war  and  give  place  to  the  old"!" 
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type  of  marble  tablet  and  granite  monument,  inscribed  with 
names  and  regiments  and  beset  with  all  the  old  funereal  para- 
phernalia of  guns  and  trumpets  and  weeping  sylphs,  the  kind 
that  you  may  obtain  wholesale  by  contract  from  any  stone- 
mason's yard.  Such  things  are  deader  than  the  dead  them- 
selves. Far  belter  than  all  this  the  wayside  shrine  with  its 
cluster  of  violets  or  lilies,  the  image  of  immortal  suffering,  and 
the  sentence  cut  in  gold  'Orcater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'" 


JAPANESE    VICE-CRUSADE 

JAPAN  HAS  IN  PROSPECT  a  movement  lo  abolish 
licensed  quarters  for  immorality.  The  beginnings  are 
seen  in  the  agitation  raised  in  the  city  of  Osaka  against 
creating  a  new  quarter  to  take  the  place  of  others  destroyed  by 
fire.  Seven  years  ago  a  small  quarter  of  this  sort  was  burned 
out  in  the  North  Ward,  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  city  opposed  its  reopening  and 
it  was  never  restored.  Four  years  ago 
another  quarter,  housing  1  ,.'i()0  inmates, 
was  also  consumed,  and  the  quart  er 
was  afterward  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses. But  last  April  the  people  were 
stirred  by  a  new  permit  having  been 
granted  to  open  a  seventeen-acre  quarter 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Tennoji 
Park,  the  Zoological  Garden,  and  Luna 
Park,  the  great  play-center  of  the  city. 
Says  The  Record  of  Christian  Work 
(Northfield) : 

"This  has  provoked  intense  opposi- 
tion, which  finds  strong  newspaper  sup- 
port. Mr.  Gleason,  of  the  Osaka  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  is  actively  leading  the  fight  along- 
side of  Colonel  Yamamuro,  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  contest  is  taking  on 
such  proportions  as  may  well  lead  to  the 
break-up  of  licensed  vice  all  over  Japan. 
The  organization  of  the  Christians  is 
called  the  Tobita  Licensed  Quarter  Op- 
position  Society.  It  has  sent  out  2,000 
letters  to  leading  citizens,  asking  them 
to  announce  publicly  their  attitude  on 
this  problem.  Six  hundred  have  regis- 
tered their  antagonism  to  Tobita.  Onl\ 
three  are  favorable  to  it.  Similar  letters 
were  sent  to  1,400  parents  of  pupils  in 
middle    schools     in     the     neighborhood. 

Pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  landowners  to  get 
them  to  refuse  to  sell  land  for  this  immoral  use.  Seventeen 
members  of  the  Osaka  Evangelistic  Hand  have  gone  through 
the  city  with  illuminated  signs,  urging  citizens  to  protest  against 
the  Tobita  scheme.  A  pet  ition  against  licensing  vice  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  it  is  proposed  to  send  30,000  copies  of  it  over 
Japan.  Buddhist  and  Shintoisl  leaders  have  been  approached, 
but  decline  cooperation.  Individual  Japanese  of  these  faiths. 
however,  have  shown  themselves  more  active  than  their  reli- 
gions guides.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Governor  Okubo,  of 
Osaka,  is  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of  "89." 

Nevertheless,   The  Far  East  (Tokyo)  reports  that  tho  "the 

matter  has  now  been  before  the  pnblie  for  months  past,"  it 
thinks  it  '•remarkable  that  those  in  authority  have  not  seen  the 
advisability  of  determining  such  an  unsavory  business  by  a 
concession  to  public  opinion,  which  has  been  exprest  with 
unusual  force."  The  cover-picture  of  this  journal,  which  we  re- 
produce above,  is  thus  described  and  commented  on: 

"On  our  cover-page  this  week  are  two  interesting  photographs 
— one  of  Madame  Yajima.  the  veteran  Christian  worker,  and 
the  other  a  procession  of  Christian  women,  headed  by  Madame 
Yajima,  on  the  way  to  the  Osaka  Fucho,  with  the  object  of 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  Governor  praying  thai  the  Tobita 
scheme  be  abandoned.  It  appears  that  they  were  unable  to  see 
the  governor,  who  was  "busy.*  and  they  saw  the  chief  of  poli. 


CARING    FOR    OUR    LITTLE    CRLPPLI  - 

EUROPE  with  its  countless  cripples  presents  an  insistent 
claim  upon  our  charities;  but  America  without  a  war 
has  also  a   little  army  of  dependents  conscripted  by 

the  recent  scourge  of  infantile  paralysis.  Fifteen  thousand 
crippled  children  are  with  us  as  the  result  of  lasl  sumnu 
visitation.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  25,000  eases,  says  The 
World's  Work  (January),  "the  greatest  visitation  of  the  di- 
re corded  in  human  history."  Sixty-five  per  cent .  of  the  recovered 
cases  showed  a  "serious  paralysis  of  one  or  both  limbs  and  are 
unable  to  walk";  and  "19  per  cent,  were  partially  paralyzed 
in  the  lower  limbs  altho  still  able  to  walk."      We  read: 

"In  past  years  a  spirit  of  fatalism  has  accepted  these  cripples 
as  part  of  the  unavoidable  process  of  Nature;  we  live  in  a  more 
fortunate  era.  however,  and  medical  science  refuses  to  regard  the 


JAPANESE  WOMEN  PROTESTING    AGAINST  THE    LICENSED   QUARTEB 

Alongside  the  picture  of  the  procession  bearing  the  signed  protest  stands  Miss  Kaji  Yajima. 
age  82,  president  of  the  Japanese  Woman's  Temperance  Society. 


cases  as  hopeless.     In  fact,  the  large  majority  of  these  cripples 

can  be  restored  to  normal  childhood,  and  even  the  more  aggra- 
vated cases  cau  be  greatly  improved.  Nearly  two  years  ago 
the  State  of  Vermont  developed  a  system  of  after-care,  which 
other  communities,  especially  New  York,  the  State  that  has 
suffered  most  se\  erely.  are  carrying  into  practise.  Briefly  the 
system  comprises  a  traveling  clinic  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  This  clinic  visits  the  towns  and  cities 
in  turn,  instructing  the  family  physician  in  methods  of  after- 
care. Nurses  \i>it  the  homes,  supervise  the  muscular  exerc 
of  tho  children,  encourage  the  families,  and  keep  careful  watch 
so  as  to  assure  themselves  that  the  children  are  receiving  the 
necessaiw  attention. 

"In  New  York  Oily  a  special  'Committee  on  After-Oare  of 
Infantile  Paralysis*  cases  is  performing  a  similar  work.     As  soon 
as    a    patient    is    discharged    the    Health    Department    send- 
notification  and  record   to   this  Committee.      A    nurse  immedi- 
ately visits  the  home  and  brings  the  child  to  some  appropr 
agency  for  treatment.      Medical  supervision  is  provided,  'on. 
aud   other   appliances   are   given    in    cases   where    the    patient's 
family    can    not    purchase    them,    and    all    means   are    taken    to 
transform  a  crippled  child  into  a  strong  and  healthy  one. 

"All  this  demands  money:  private  donations  support  the 
work:  the  New  York  Committee,  as  well  as  those  in  other 
communities,  are  appealing  for  support.  Certainly  few  chari- 
ties pay  such  positive  dividends,  for  the  work,  if  properly  sup- 
ported, will  produce  self-sustaining  citizens  of  human  bei 
that   might   otherwise   be  a   lifelong  charge   upon   private  aud 
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public  benevolence.     It  is  certainly  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
work,  so  well  begun,  will  not  slacken  because  of  the  need  of 
that  which  is  a  most  plentiful  article  in  this  country  at  the- 
present  time." 


STONEMEN   INVADE   THE   METROPOLIS 

IN  THE  ENTHUSIASM  which  greeted  the  8,000  Stonemen 
who  visited  Brooklyn  on  Sunday,  December  10,  "in  the 
impressive  procession  which  preceded  the  mass-meeting  in 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Armory,  and  in  the 
rush  of  novitiates  who  took  the  first  degree 
of  the  order,"  the  Brooklyn  Times  sees 
"significant  evidence  of  a  fertile  condition  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  most  remarkable  and  pow- 
erful movement  of  modern  times  in  the 
Protestant  communions."  This  movement, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  reminds  us,  began  with 
a  men's  club  organized  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Stone,  vicar  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  of  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Billy  Sunday  meetings  gave  this  society 
such  an  impetus  that  it  gathered  4,000  men 
in  a  short  time,  outgrew  denominational  laws, 
and  was  organized  as  a  religious  order  with  a 
ritual  and  three  degrees.  It  is  now  said  to 
number  100,000  men  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
with  40,000  more  in  near-by  places.  Dr. 
Stone,  says  The  Eagle,  has  frankly  announced 
"that  Brooklyn  is  expected  to  spread  the 
leaven  to  Manhattan,  that,  all  New  York 
won,  New  York  is  going  to  bring  every  State 
in  the  Union  into  the  order."  The  Brooklyn 
daily  finds  it  easy  enough  to  understand 
why  the  "city  of  churches"  was  selected 
for  this  "drive" — 

"It  is  not  only  the  church  borough  of  New 
York;  it  probably  is  the  greatest  religious 
center  in  the  country,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  churches  and  the  strength  of  de- 
nominationalism,  the  trend  toward  unity  of 
action  is  very  marked.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  great  problem  is  I  lie  reclaiming  of  men  for 
the  churches.  This  the  Stonemen  Fellowship 
accomplishes,  altho  it  also  aims  to  spread 
those  precepts  of  Christianity  that  are 
broader  than  all  creeds.  Brooklyn  may  be 
expected  to  add  immeasurably  to  the  Stone- 
men movement." 

As  The  Eagle  notes  in  its  news  columns: 

"There  have  been  other  pilgrimages  by  the 
Stonemen  since  their  organization  became  a 
factor  to  he  reckoned  with  in  the  civic  and 
religious  life  of  Philadelphia.  They  went  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  3,500  strong,  last  February; 
1  hey  journeyed  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  7,000  strong, 
last  April,  and  last  May  they  poured  such  a 
throng  of  their  membership  and  the  wives 
and  friends  of  members  into  League  Island 
Navy  Yard,  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  first  annual  memorial  service  of 
the  order,  that  actual  counting  showed  more 
than    175,000    persons  present 

"But  this  journey  to  Brooklyn  is  the  biggest  thing  that  even 
the  Stonemen  have  yet  attempted.  It  is  the  largest  singlo  pil- 
grimage ever  undertaken  by  an  individual  organization  over 
any  railroad  in  the  world." 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  papers,   the 

n   left    Philadelphia  on  special  trains  as  early  as  6:30 

iday  morning.     Most  of  them   attended   special  services  in 

nil  en   Brooklyn   churches,  some  weai    to  the  Cathedral  of 

St.  John  iIh    Divine,  in  Manhattan,  where  Dr.  Stone  preached 

in  tli'    morning,     in  the  afternoon  a  parade  through  Brooklyn 
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The  letters  H.  C.  S.  on  the  Stone- 
men's  badjre  stand  for  "  Home, 
Church,  State,"  but  they  also 
happen  to  be  the  initials  of  the 
name  of  the  founder  and  chief  of 
the  order,  Rev.  H.  C.  Stone. 


ended  at  the  armory  mass-meeting,  where  11,000  people  stood 
up  and  sang  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  to  the  music  of 
eight  bands.  Here  Dr.  Stone  responded  to  an  address  of 
welcome,  saying  in  part: 

"Let  us  come  over  and  help  you.  Clean  up  the  city,  clean 
up  the  home,  clean  up  the  State,  and  bring  real  religion  to  men 
in  a  man's  way.  We  are  non-sectarian,  we  are  non-political, 
we  are  only  men  who  are  willing  to  go  without  our  dinners, 
without  our  sleep  to  help  our  fellow  men  or  to  save  a  soul." 

After  the  meeting,  Dr.  Stone  admitted  men  to  membership 
in  the  first  degree  of  the  order,  in  three 
Brooklyn  churches.  At  the  last  meeting,  in 
Plymouth  Church,  the  first  name  upon  the 
roll  was  that  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis. 

The  news  of  the  Stonemen's  success  in 
Brooklyn  inclines  the  Baptist  Standard  to 
think  the  next  attempt  will  be  made  to 
introduce  the  Stonemen  to  its  own  city  of 
Chicago.  It  voices  the  suspicion  of  some 
evangelical  Protestants  in  saying:  "It  is 
altogether  doubtful  whether  the  churches  of 
other  communions  than  the  Episcopalian  will 
be  benefited  by  this  order,  and  we  should 
look  into  the  matter  carefully  before  we  give 
our  approval  to  such  a  movement."  But  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  would  quiet  such  fears,  saying: 

"The  Stonemen  movement  is  new  as  yet 
and  there  have  been  some  natural  but  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  and  suspicion 
of  the  purposes  of  the  order.  The  coopera- 
tion with  the  movement  by  Brooklyn  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations  is  based  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  organization  is 
wholly  non-sectarian  and  is  devoted  to  plac- 
ing emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion without  assuming  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  theology  or  to  discriminate  among 
church  organizations.  The  fact  that  the 
first  chaplain  in  Philadelphia  was  an  Episco- 
pal bishop  created  an  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  the  movement  was  a  recruit- 
ing agency  for  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Stonemen  are,  however,  pledged  to  accept 
the  ministration  of  any  clergyman  in  good 
standing  in  his  own  denomination,  and  if 
l  hey  should  organize  in  Brooklyn  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  elect  a  Presbyterian  or  a 
Methodist  or  a  Congregationalist  for  chap- 
lain as  an  Episcopalian,  while  the  Baptists 
would  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  order  had  they  not  withdrawn  from  the 
welcome,  owing  to  some  fear  of  undue  de- 
nominational influence 

"The    fact    that    such   a   movement    has 
swept  100,000   laymen   into   its   ranks   in    a 
single  city  gives  to  it  a  moral  force  and  stand- 
ing not  to  be  lightly   regarded.      What   ils 
future  may  be  no  man  can  tell.     Many  re- 
ligious movements  started  with    enthusiasm 
have  faded  out  on  the  death  of  their  leaders, 
while  others  have  gone  on  to  large  and  per- 
manent usefulness.     Which   the  fate  of  the 
Stonemen  is  to  be  remains  to  be  proved,  hut 
I  lie  very   simplicity  of  its  organization    is  in 
its  favor,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
a    movement    which    takes  thousands    of  men    far   from  their 
homes  to  spend  a  long  day  in  labor  at  their  own  cost." 

If  Dr.  Stone's  followers,  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
"can  disarm  criticism  while  cultivating  spiritual  devotion  and 
religious  activity,  they  and  their  leader  will  have  accomplished 
much  of  value  to  the  community.  The  requirement  of  every 
Stoneman  to  pray  silently  at  noon  is  an  adaptation  of  the  prac- 
tise that  has  been  considered  vital  in  all  Christian  brotherhoods 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  spread  of  the  faith." 
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Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and  "Tire 
Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from  (Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


Pennsylvania  Terminal — New  York  City 


What  Is  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire? 


Thousands  of  tightly -twisted,  long-fiber 
cords,  densely  strong,  built  up  into  a  tire- 
structure  layer  by  layer,  without  interweave 

— each  cord  and  each  layer  insulated  and 
upholstered  with  a  springy  cushion  of  pure 
rubber 

— each  cord  and  each  layer  free  to  move 
and  exercise  independently  of  the  rest,  with- 
out contact,  without  friction 

— the  whole  treaded  with  a  fine-grained, 
wear-resisting  stock,  in  both  the  big-blocked 
All- Weather  and  easy-steering  Ribbed  tread 
designs. 

Such  is  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire. 

A  tire  that  will  coast  farther  than  canvas 
tires,  travel  approximately  25  per  cent 
farther  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline,  develop 
more  speed  from  the  same  motor,  and 
ride  with  virtually  no  vibration  whatever. 

A  tire  so  strong  that  it  is  ably  defended 
against  stone-bruise,  puncture  or  blow-out. 

A  tire  so  stubbornly  enduring  that,  at  a 
pace  in  excess  of  104  miles  an  hour  for  250 


miles  on  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  it 
never  faltered. 

A  tire  so  simply  and  expertly  constructed 
that,  in  case  of  accident,  it  can  be  repaired 
permanently  by  any  tire  repairman. 

You  will  come  to  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 
Comfort,  economy,  a  desire  for  the  utmost 
in  tire  equipment  for  your  motor  car,  will 
demand  it. 

You  will  enjoy  new  freedom  from  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  a  new  experience  in  sus- 
tained and  superior  tire  service,  and  a  new 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  your  motor  car, 
when  you  do  come  to  them. 

They  are  master  tires,  strong  and  supple 
both. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher -priced 
— and  better. 

They  come  in  No-Hook  and  Q.D.  Clincher 
types,  in  both  All -Weather  and  Ribbed 
treads,  for  gasoline  and  electric  cars. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber   Company 

Akron.  Ohio 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW- BOOKS 


1 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  de- 
cided to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for  such 
books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage  added,  when  re- 
quired.    Orders  should  be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35ii-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BEVERIDGE'S  LIFE  OF  MARSHALL 

Beveridge,  Albert  J.    The  Life  of  John  Marshall. 

"wo  Volumes^  With  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  xxiii- 
06,  xviii-620.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Corn- 
any.     The  set,  $8  net.     Postage,  28  cents. 

In  the  swiftly  moving  drama  of  modern 
xistence  the  earlier  ideals  which  shaped 
ives  and  national  destinies  are  likely  to  be 
ast  sight  of.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
•resent  generation,  for  which  the  most 
tupendous  act  in  the  human  drama  has 
ieen  reserved.  So  overwhelming  in  inter- 
st,  indeed,  is  the  magical  present  that 
or  practical  minds  past  history  only  as- 
uraes  importance  in  those  of  its  features 
,Thich  have  direct  bearing  upon  it.  The 
icculiar  merit  of  Senator  Beveridge's 
tudy  is  that  it  presents  the  vital  epoch  of 
ur  history  in  which  John  Marshall  is  a 
hining  figure,  so  that  we  always  see  it  in 
erspective  through  the  lanes  of  the  present. 

As  a  result  of  his  largely  original  in- 
estigations  the  biographer  has  reached 
he  conviction  that  the  work  of  John 
■larshall  was  of  supreme  importance  in 
he  political  development  of  the  nation, 
'hat  influence,  he  asserts,  goes  on  increas- 
lg  with  time.  Yet  so  little  has  been 
Titten  concerning  his  personality  and  the 
etual  details  of  his  life  and  such  exalted 
ncomium  has  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
hat  he  appears  to  us  and  even  to  the  legal 
rofession  "a  kind  of  mythical  being, 
ndowed  with  virtues  and  wisdom  not  of 
his  earth."  Less  is  known  of  Marshall, 
he  author  insists,  than  of  any  other  of  the 
reat  Americans.  While  no  man  in  our 
i story  was  "more  intensely  human"  than 
e,  and  few  had  careers  so  full  of  moment 
nd  color,  he  has  become  for  most   of  us 

legendary  being,  a  sort  of  sacrosanct 
gure  robed  in  ermine.  "He  appears  to 
writes  his  biographer ;  "as  a  gigantic 
gure,  looming  indistinctly  out  of  the  mists 
f  the  past,  impressive,  yet  lacking  vitality, 
nd  seemingly  without  any  of  those  quali- 
ies  that  make  historic  personages  intelli- 
ible  to  a  living  world  of  living  men." 

Into  this  statue  the  author,  like  the 
rtist  in  the  story,  has  breathed  life.  He 
as  shown  that  the  great  jurist,  hitherto 
edestaled  and  unapproachable,  was  a 
lan  like  other  men,  wholly  typical  of 
is  race  and  age.  He  is  depicted  as 
ontiersman,  soldier,  legislator,  lawyer, 
olitician,  diplomat,  and  statesman.  And 
\  order  to  present  a  natural  and  lifelike 
ortrait,  and  not  a  mere  waxen  effigy,  of 
ne  so  typical  of  his  period,  the  biographer 
as  taken  greal  pains  with  tin-  historical 
ackgrounds  of  his  picture,  laying  on  his 
olors  with  striking  effect. 

To  make  clear  the  whole  significance  of 
Marshall's  public  career,  it  was  essential  to 
escribe  at  some  Length  those  episodes  in 
imeriean  history  "into  which  his  life  was 
n,"  and  in  telling  these  thrice-told 
ales,  the  biographer,  by  grouping  them 
ound  his  central  figure,  has  contrived  bo 
them  a  certain  novelty  and  freshni 

In  the  early  chapter-,  of  the  book,  the 
eader   will   find   a   charming  delineation  of 

I  an  hall's    Virginia    birl  b    and    anc<  ■  i  r   . 


Thomas  Marshall,  the  father  of  the  future 
Chief  Justice,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington.  He  was  a  man  full  of  char- 
acter, "a  fighting  man"  like  Washington, 
is  the  author's  phrase  describing  him.  It 
was  a  remarkable  parentage,  the  biog- 
rapher takes  occasion  to  observe,  that 
produced  this  child  who  in  manhood  was 
to  become  ' '  the  master  builder  of  American 
Nationality."  "Curiously  enough,"  we 
read,  "it  was  exactly  the  same  mingling  of 
human  elements  that  gave  to  the  country 
that  great  apostle  of  the  rights  of  man, 
Thomas  Jefferson."  Jefferson's  mother  and 
Marshall's  grandmother,  it  seems,  were 
first  cousins.  The  common  strain  of  a 
famous  Virginia  lineage  ran  in  the  veins  of 
both  these  distinguished  Americans.  The 
biographer  alludes  to  the  influence  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  Jefferson  upon  Marshall's 
career  as  something  at  once  "profound 
and  determinative."  Ultimately  his  life 
became  "so  interlaced  with  that  of  Jeffer- 
son that  a  faithful  account  of  the  one," 
as  the  biographer  insists,  "requires  a 
careful  examination  of  the  other." 

Senator  Beveridge's  volumes  are  so 
filled  to  overflowing  with  picturesque  and 
pregnant  episodes,  incidents,  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  American  epopee  that  it  is 
only  possible  in  a  brief  review  to  hint  at 
some  of  the  main  features.  Patrick  Henry 
enacts  a  foremost  role  in  the  author's 
vivid,  impressive  description  of  the  famous 
forensic  debates  which  were  the  prelude 
of  revolution.  The  fiery  orator,  many  of 
whose  utterances  have  passed  into  immor- 
tality, is  here  portrayed  as  a  figure  of  vast 
importance  in  the  Revolutionary  drama. 

A  certain  originality  of  historical  treat- 
ment becomes  apparent  in  the  story  as  it 
develops  in  the  second  volume.  Some 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  on  America.  The 
impulse  given  to  French  aspirations  for 
liberty  by  the  successful  struggle  of  the 
American  colonists  and  the  rebound  upon 
the  country  of  the  ideas  set  in  motion  by 
I  he  French  [{evolution  have  seldom  been 
more  clearly  suggested: 

"The  success  of  the  American  patriots 
in  their  armed  resistance  to  the  rule  of 
George  111.,  altho  brought  about  by  the 
aid  of  the  French  Crown,  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  shining  and  dramatic  example 
which  Frenchmen  imitated  in  beginning 
that  vast  and  elemental  upheaval  called 
the  French  Revolution.  Thus  the  un- 
natural alliance  in  1778  between  French 
Royalty  and  American  Liberty  was  one  of 
(lie  great  and  decisive  events  of  human  his- 
tory. In  the  same  year,  1789,  that  the 
American  Republic  began  its  career  under 
the  forms  of  a  National  Government,  the 
curtain  rose  in  France  on  that  tremendous 
drama  which  will  forever  engage  the  inter- 
est of  mankind.  And  just,  as  the  American 
Revolution  vitally  influenced  French  opin- 
ion, so   the    French    Revolution    profoundly 

affected  American  t  bought;  and,  definitely  , 

helped  to  shape  those  contending  forces  in 
American  life  which  are  still  waging  their 
conflict.  The  economic  issue,  so  sharp  in 
the     adoption     of     tin      Constitution,     was 

given  a  higher  temper  in  the  forge  of  the 
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CHICKEf 
BROTH 

FORINVA>j£ 


Th'st  aides' 
to  tfie  pfiysician 


(jruard   your 

children  s  digestion 

The  child  is  father  to 
the  man.  As  the  child 
grows,  the  man  will  be. 
If  you  wish  your  chil- 
dren to  grow  into  stal- 
wart maturity,  keep 
their  digestive  systems 
healthy  and  efficient. 
Franco-  American 
Broths  (all  ready  to 
serve)  stimulate  the 
proper  flow  of  gastric 
juices,  so  necessary  in 
the  good  digestion  of 
children,  sick  or  well. 

Franco  - 
/Imeriean 


Broths 


>ro; 

(Sterilized) 


for  Invalids 
andQiildran 


These  broths  are  so  abun- 
dantly and  richly  supplied 
with  pure  meat  extractives 
thatphysicians prescribe  them 
for  their  beneficial  qualities. 
They  are  only  lightly  sea- 
soned, are  free  of  all  grease, 
are  readily  and  easily  digested. 
Their  regular  use  by  growing 
children  (sick  or  well)  is  a 
valuable  help  in  maintaining 
the  alimentary  system  at  the 
right  efficiency.  Order  your 
supply  today. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be    taken  hot    or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by   leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


lHK 


IMI    IRANCO-AMKRICAN  POOD  CO. 
lertey  City,  N.  J. 
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The  Patent  Heat  Unit 

Actual  size.  Simply  touch  a  light  to  this 
Disc-  and  it  produces  the  necessary  degree 
of  heal  i"  seal  the  rubber  patch  over  the 
cut  in  the  tube. 

The  Disc  is  chemically  treated  to  produce 
the  right  amount  of  heat  without  flame 
oi  blase. 

Each  Disc  contained  in  metal  holder 
which  is  placed  ovei  theRubbei  Patch  and 
clamped  onto  the  tube. 


The  New  Shaler  5-Minute  Vulcanizer 

'Manufactured  Under  Low  and  Miles  Patents 

A  Chemicalized  Disc 

Furnishes  the  Heat 

A  Match  Is  All  That's  Needed! 

New  principle  in  heating  for  vulcanizing  tube?.  A 
wonderful  idea.  The  Shaler  5-Minute  Vulcanizer  oper- 
ates without  gasoline,  electricity,  steam. 

You  can  seal  the  cut  in  the  tube  yourself  in  five 
minutes.  Seal  it  with  new  rubber — make  a  perfect 
and  permanent  repair  in  five  minutes!  You  can  do  it 
any  time,  anywhere.  You  carry  the  vulcanizer  with 
you  everywhere,  right  in  your  tool  box! 

Can't  Burn  the  Tube 

A  Chemically  Treated  Disc  about  the  size  of  a  dol- 
lar furnishes  the  heat.  (See  illustration.)  The  Chem- 
icalized Disc  contained  in  the  metal  holder  is  simply 
placed  over  the  rubber  patch  which  is  clamped  over 
the  cut  in  the  tube.  Touch  a  match  to  the  Disc  and  it 
creates  just  the  right  degree  of  heat  to  seal  the  puncture 
permanently. 

Positively  no  danger  of  ever  burning  the  tube!  No 
heat — absolutely  none — reaches  the  tube  surrounding 
the  patch.     There  is  no  flame,  no  blaze. 

VULCANIZERS 

NOTE!       ' hr   Shaler  5-Minute   Vulcanizer  is 

manufactured  by  C.  . I.  Skater  Co., 
the  oldest  and  largest  makers  of  viucanizers  in  tin- 
world.  Basic  patent-  covering  this  vulcanizer  are 
owned  by  C.  A.  Shaler  Co.     All  genuine  Shaler  Vulcan- 

izers  bear  this  well-known  trademark. 

Besides  the  Shalei  5-Minute  Tube  Vulcanizer. at  f  1.50  there  arc 
other  Shahs  Models  ram  51.75  up.  aa 

well  as  complete  plants  lor  public  repair  she; 

Your  Money  Back 

Order  .1   Shall  Vulcanizer  and 

twelve  patent  heat  units  and  twelve  Rubber  1  u  forfi.50 

1!  dealer's  name  is  he  vulcanizer  on  repairinsjold  tubes. 

I  "se  it  1  0  da]  8  at  OUl  •  on  are  not  del  g 


The  Rubber  Patch 


Dealers ! 


Over  100,000  of  these  won- 
derful vulcanizers  sold  last  year 
with  scarcely  any  advertising. 

The  demand  is  tremendous! 
Every  motorist  wants  the 
5-Minute  Vulcanizer.  Our  ad- 
vertising will  send  you  the 
buyers.  Write  for  our  propo- 
sition. 


V  dial  size  Pure  Para  Rubber, 
fabric-bat  iced. 

The  heat  of  the  Chemicalized  Disc, 
when  lattei  is  lighted,  seals  the  cut 
with  this  new  rubber,  making  the 
damaged  part  like  new. 

Bach  Shaler  5-Minute  Vulcanizer 
Outfit  includes  1a  each  of  the  Pat- 
ent Heat  Units  and  "Rubber  Patches. 

Order  yours'today.  Vour  money 
back  it  you  are  not  more  than  sat- 
isfied. 

Send  Today 


Use   the   coupon    attached   for    yo; 
ience  or  write  your  order  in  a  letter,  enclosing 
$1.50    (check   ot    money   order).       Better    order 

quick  as  the  demand  for  this  wonderful,  little, 

tune.  work,  money  and  worn.'  saver  will  exceed 

the  supply.     Orders  received  within  the  next 
10  days  will  be  promptly  tilled.     Order    Vi'H  ' 

C.  A.  SHALER  CO. 

1200  Fourth  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


MONEY   BACK   COUPOIN 


C.  A.  Shaler  Co..   1200  Fourth  St.,  Waupun.  W 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  rind  $. 
me  poatpal  ^  i  Minute  Vulcanizer  with  u  h 

and  1 2  Rubber  Patches     1  am  to  have  the  privilege 

returning  the  V  in   to  days  and  getting   1 

money  back  if  I  am  ed. 



Mi   Dealer'*  Scne  or  Garage 
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PRICE 


I 


Id  Canada 
$1.25 


"Made  where 
Steel  is  King 


DEHIND  the  Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  is  the  most  effi- 
*-*  ciently  equipped  spark  plug  factory  and  organization 
in  the  world. 

Into  every  Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  goes  the  finest  ma- 
terial that  scientific  methods  can  produce. 

That  material  is  formed,  under  the  most  exacting  con- 
ditions, into  the  precise  size,  shape  and  synthetic  balance 
which,  through  experimenting  and  service  conclusions,  have 
proved  to  be  the  best. 

The  steel  of  which  the  shell  is  built — the  mica  or 
porcelain  cores — the  brass  mountings — the  special  alloy 
electrodes — each  one  of  these  has  received  special  attention, 
each  one  has  some  firmly  established  merit  of  quality  or  con- 
struction to  warrant  its  incorporation  in  the  Bethlehem  Plug. 

The  importance  of  the  spark  plug  to  the  dependable, 
economic  and  efficient  performance  of  your  engine  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

If  you  have  been  "getting  along"  with  the  ordinary 
spark  plug,  the  Bethlehem  with  its  sure-sparking,  non-cor- 
roding, long-enduring  Five-Point  Construction,  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you. 

Secure  a  set  today  at  your  dealer's — prove  to  yourself 
what  a  real  spark  plug  will  do  for  your  motoring. 

THE  SILVEX  COMPANY 

BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
E.  H.  SCHWAB,  President 

If  your  dealer  should  happen  to  be  out  of  Bethlehem  Five-Point,   write  us  giving 

make  and  model  of  car;  we  will  forward  you  a  set 

designed  for  your  particular  needs. 


Guaranteed  for  the 


Life  of 


Car 
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French  Revolution.  American  history  can 
be  read  correctly  only  by  the  lights  that 
shine  from  that  titanic  smithy;  can  be 
understood  only  by  considering  the  effect 
upon  tho  people,  the  thinkers,  and  the 
statesmen  of  America,  of  the  deeds  done 
and  words  spoken  in  France  during  those 
inspiring,  if  monstrous,  years." 

SOME  OF  THE  LATEST  WAR-BOOKS 

Gibbons,   Hubert  Adams!  (Ph.D.,  F.B.Hlst.S.). 

The  New  Map  of  Africa  (1900-191tti.  A  History  of 
European  Colonial  Expansion  and  Colonial  Diplomacy. 
With  colored  maps.  Pp.  xix-491.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     $2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Contemporary  Africa  under  the  search- 
light of  the  war  is  the  subject  of  Hubert 
Adams  Gibbons's  new  book.  "The  New 
Map  of  Africa,"  is  a  companion  volume  to 
"The  New  Map  of  Europe."  It  gives 
the  history  of  the  critical  period  from  1899 
to  the  present  hour.  The  author  is  an 
American  and  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1880.  During  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
lived  abroad,  traveling  extensively  as 
correspondent  for  various  American  news- 
papers. For  three  years  he  was  professor 
of  history  in  Roberts  College,  Constanti- 
nople. Besides  his  two  books  on  Africa 
he  has  published  "Paris  Reborn,"  a  diary 
of  his  impressions  in  the  French  capital 
from  August  to  December,  1914,  and  "The 
Foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  In 
the  new  volume  he  describes  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  and  progress  which  have 
been  brought  about  in  Africa  during  the 
course  of  the  last  half-century. 

Mr.  Gibbons  had  for  years  baen  gathering 
facts  for  a  book  on  African  colonization, 
but  it  is  only  since  the  war,  he  says,  that 
ho  has  realized  how  important  these  facts 
were,  and  how  essential  a  knowledge  of 
them  was  to  the  student  of  contemporary 
European  history.  His  book  is  written, 
therefore,  not  as  was  originally  planned, 
but  "with  the  illumination  that  has  come 
through  more  than  two  years  of  living  in 
tho  midst  of  the  great  conflict  and  writing 
daily  upon  its  various  phases."  By  the 
aid  of  a  series  of  colored  maps  tho  reader 
follows  intelligently  tho  fascinating  story 
of  civilization's  conquest  of  the  Dark 
Continent  in  our  own  time.  Tho  first 
map  shown   is   the   one  of   our   school-day 

geographies.  It  boars  the  date  1850., 
Civilization  has  only  touched  its  rim.  It 
is  still  the  "Africa  portentoaa"  of  tho 
ancients,  the  whole  vast  interior  being 
marked  "desert"  or  "unexplored."  Turn 
now  to  the  author's  map  dated  1902,  and 
what  a  transformation!  The  new  map 
looks  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  oast  lots  for 
it.  Tho  author  shows  how  fierce  has  boon 
(ho  clash  of  rival  ambitions  among  the 
European  states  which  have  been  engaged 
in  i  lie  colonization  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
continent.  The  high  tide  of  interest  is 
reached  in  tho  author's  timely  exposition 
of  tho  methods,  often  questionable,  which 
have  boon  employed  by  the  different 
European  nations  in  their  sohemes  of  col- 
onization. Naturally  stress  has. been  laid 
upon  Germany's  share  in  the  grandiose 
game  of  grab  in  Africa.  In  this  matter 
Mr.  Gibbons  offers  an  original  SUgges- 
tion.  Ho  thinks  that  "the  only  way  to 
prevent  Germany  from  remaining,  oxen 
after  a  crushing  defeat,  tho  greatest  mili- 
tary and  political  power  in  Europe"  is  to 
give  her  '"an  ample  outlet  in  Africa."  If 
she  is  barred  from  overseas  development, 
he  urges,  they  will  own  Poland  and  will 
eventually  be  masters  of  the  Balkan  lVuiu- 
SUla  and  Asia  Minor. 


Aldrkh,  Mildred.  Told  In  a  French  Garden: 
August,  1914.  With  Frontispiece  Portrait.  Pp. 
266.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  8  cents. 

Mildred  Aldrieh,  author  of  "A  Hilltop  on 
the  Marne,"  here  stages  a  little  modern 
Decameron.  Her  second  volume  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  her  first.  It  consists  of  a 
sheaf  of  stories  told  by  a  company  of 
interesting  people  who  are  supposed  to  he 
brought  together  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
war.  They  find  themselves  marooned 
in  an  old  French  garden  and  beguile  the 
anxieties  of  that  memorable  August,  191  !, 
a  la  Boccaccio.  The  party  consisted  of  a 
doctor  who  had  studied  in  Germany  and 
une  an  authority  on  mental  diseases; 
a  lawyer  who  was  an  authority  on  inter- 
national law;  a  journalist,  who  had  seen 
life  in  many  phases  and  boon  a  war-cor- 
respondent; a  violinist  known  in  the 
musical  sets  of  the  world;  a  sculptor,  a 
critic,  a  trained  nurse,  a  divorcee,  a 
"youngster,"  and,  lastly,  the  author  her- 
self. Having  sketched  the  dramatis  -per- 
sona, the  author  gives  a  characteristic 
sketch  of  the  little  French  provincial 
paradise  winch  provides  her  mite  en  -sretir. 
1 1  was  a  delightful  wilderness  where  you  got 
glimpses  of  broken  walls  "with  all  kinds  of 
green  things  creeping  and  climbing  and 
hanging  on  for  life."  The  walled  garden 
itself  was  a  wonder — "a  riot  of  holly- 
hocks and  giro  flies,  dahlias  and  flox,  pop- 
pies and  huge  daisies,  and  roses  every- 
where," flowers  worthy  of  comparison  with 
those  that  Proserpine  "let  fall  from  Die's 
wagon"  as  described  by  Perdita  in  the  play. 
With  this  romantic  setting  the  story- 
telling symposium  opens  auspiciously  with 
"The  Tale  of  a  Brides  New  Home."  We 
have  road  the  stories,  but  carefully  refrain 
from  telling,  as  some  ungracious  reviewers 
do,  the  plots.  The  stories  are  very  modern 
in  theme  and  conception,  and  one  or  two — 
the  sculptor's  story,  for  instance — have 
the  touch  of  originality. 

Key,  KHen.  War.  Peace,  and  (he  Future:  A 
Consideration  of  Nationalism  and  International- 
Ism,  and  of  the  Relation  of  Women  to  War. 
Translated  by  Hildegard  N'orberg.  I'p.  1—271.  New 
York:  ('..  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50  net.  Postage. 
10  cents. 

Tin-  feminine  soul  of  contemporary 
Scandinavia  finds  utterance  in  the  writings 
of  this  distinguished  Swedish  author, 
whose  fame,  already  wide-spread  among 
European  readers,  has  but  recently  reached 
this  country.  In  "War,  Peace,  and  the 
Future,"  Ellen  Key  enlarges  upon  her 
ia\  orite  theme,  the  destiny  of  woman  in  the 
modern  world,  presenting  the  problem  in 
the  now  and  baleful  light  which  the  war 
has  cast  upon  it.  She  has  a  firm  belief  in 
the  potency  of  woman's  role  in  the  recon- 
struction of  society  which  is  to  be  brought 
about  when  the  cataclysm  has  spent  itself. 
she  thinks  the  hoped-for  universal  p' 
which  a  world  in  arms  is  already  yearning 
for.  can  be  hastened  by  tho  mother 
the  race.  The  chapter  on  "Women  and 
War"    is   an    inspiring   one.    and    sets   in    a 

striking  lighl  some  of  the  impressive  spiri- 
tual results  of  the  war.  One  of  these,  with 
which  the  world  is  already  familiar,  is  the 
renascence  of  religion,  especially  in  France. 
Hut  quite  as  impressive,  as  this  author 
shows,  is  the  rebirth  through  tho  travail 
o(  war  of  noble  and  heroic  traits  in  woman. 
traits  usually  quiescent  in  peace.  The  author 
cites  some  striking  examples.  She  tolls 
of  how  Frenchwomen  o(  the  best  families 
have  gone  at  night  to  the  battle-fields  in 
the  hope  of  finding  among  tho  apparently 
dead  those  who  might  have  tetanus. 
Queens,  as  well  as  women  fi  ry  other 


If  Cement  Roads 
Need  Expansion 
Joints  Like  These 


Then  Houses  Stuccoed 
With  Cement  Should  Be 
Treated  the  Same  Way, 
and  Would  Look  Like  This  « 

ALL  cement  roads  are  built  with 
l  expansion  joints.  Without 
such  joints  the  road  would 
buckle  and  crack  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  and  cold  and  weather, 
and  thus  destroy  itself.  If  the  ele- 
ments can  thus  destroy  a  mass  of 
material,  often  12  inches  in  thick- 
ness, does  it  seem  reasonable  to  you 
that  the  same  material  but  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  can  possibly 
long  resist? 

^  c  have  no  quarrel  with  any 
other  material.  All  stucco  is  good. 
But,  the  one  stucco  which  has  none 
of  the   faults  of  common  materials  is 


This  is  the  one  stucco  which  does 
not  contract  or  expand  from  cha: 
of  temperature.  Heat  or  cold,  sun- 
shine, rain  or  snow  can  not  affect 
it.  It  is  the  one  stucco  which  you 
may  be  sure  will  be  free  from  cracks, 
buckling  and  loosening.  Water 
proof,  fire  proof,  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  and  so  elastic  it  will  not  crack 
by  normal  settling  of  walls. 

Kellastone  alone  of  all  ttuco  the 

on  for  all  time.      It  boot 
brie  tile,  wood  and  lath,  perfe, 

Kellastone  Composition  Flooring 

od, 
rubber  :. 
It  i  or 

superior   q\ 

The  National  Kellastone  Co. 

510  Associntion  Bide,  CHICAGO.  MJ 
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No  holes  to  bore.    Applied  with  one  wrench. 


Perfect  Combustion  At   Last! 

This  simple,  proven  device  appeals  to   every   driver, 

automobile  owner  and  garage  man.      More 

miles  from  every  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Imperfect  combustion  y  which  costs  motorists  millions  of  dollars 
yearly*  is  positively  corrected  by  the  Wilmo  Manifold. 

Attaches  in  thirty  minutes  to  any  standard  motor.  No  holes  to 
bore.  Only  a  monkey  wrench  needed.  Costs  but  a  few  dollars. 
Will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  every  season. 

Gives  you  an  immediate  get-away.  Increases  gasoline  mileage  42  per  cent  and  over. 
Insures  virtually  same  results  from  lower  grades  of  gasoline  as  from  costlier  grades. 
Reduces  carbon  in  old  cylinders  and  spark  plugs.  Absolutely  prevents  carbon  in  newly 
cleaned   cylinders.      Means    a  smoother  running    motor   at   all    speeds.      Corrects 

90  per  cent  of  carburetion  troubles — the  weakest  spot  in  present 
day  motoring. 

The  exhaust  gas  warms  the  Wilmo  Manifold  at  the  first  explo- 
sion and  delivers  a  superheated  mixture.  Gets  your  car  off 
immediately  with  all  cylinders  hitting. 
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Remarkable  Tests 

Sanctioned  by  the 

American  Automobile 
Association 

Note   the  added  mileage 

due  to  increased  gasoline 

efficiency. 

On  December  4th,  1916,  tests  were 
niadeatMishawaka,Indiana,todemon- 
strate  the  efficiency  of  the  Wilmo 
Manifold.  A  Ford  Touring  Car  and 
Studebaker  Six  were  used.  The  offi- 
cial technical  representative  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  conducted  the  tests. 

Test  No.  1 

Ford  Touring  Car,  with  standard 
factory  equipment,  carrying  3  pas- 
sengers. Car  had  already  run  over 
20,000  miles. 

Fuel — Gasoline. 

Average  speed  during  test,  20  miles 
per  hour. 

196-l0milesto  the  gallon  were  ob- 
tained with  standard  equipment. 

When  equipped  with  the  Wilmo  Manifold 
28  miles  to  the  gallon  were  obtained— an  in- 
creased mileage  per  gallon  of  over  42 
fer  cent. 

Conditions  of  each  test  identical. 

Test  No.  2 

Same  Ford  Touring  Car. 

Fuel,  .50-50  kerosene  and  gasoline 
mixture. 

Han  on  gasoline  to  heat  Manifold 
sufficiently  to  vaporize  50-50  mixture. 

A  start  could  not  eoen  be  made  on  this 
mixture  with  standard  equipment. 

>t>  6-10  miles  to  the  gallon  were  ob- 
tained equipped  with  the  Wilmo  Mani- 
fold. Perfect  combustion — no  smoke, 
no  vapor,  no  odor  and  a  sweet  running 
motor. 

35  6-10  per  cent  greater  mileageon  a  half- 
and-half  mixture  With  the  Wilmo,  as  against 
standard  equipment  using  gasoline  only  I 

Test  No.  3 

Studebaker  Six,  with  top  and  wind- 
shield up,  and  side  curtains.  3  pas- 
sengers.   Total  weight,  3570  pounds. 

Fuel,  Gasoline. 

10  6-10  miles  to  the  gallon  were  ob- 
tained with  standard  equipment. 

16  4-10  miles  to  the  gallon  were  obtained 
t»i!h  the  Wilmo  Manifold— again  of  5  8-10 
miles,  or  over 54  per  cent. 

Conditions  of  each  test  identical. 

In  addition  to  an  immediate  get- 
away when  the  Wilmo  Manifold  was 
used,  there  was  also  a  notably  smooth- 
er running  of  both  motors,rdue  to  per- 
fect combustion  of  the  vaporized  fuel. 


am  to 


In  ordinary  manifolds  the  gasoline  is 
merely  atomized,  so  that  it  enters  the  cylin- 
ders in  a  wet  condition.  A  wet,  sticky  de- 
posit results  which  fouls  plugs  and  valves, 
increasing  fuel  consumption  and  lessening 
motor  efficiency. 

The  Wilmo  Manifold  combines  the  func- 
tion of  both  intake  and  exhaust  manifolds. 
It  draws  in  the  air  and  gasoline,  heating  and 
actually  'vaporizing  it  as  a  light,  dry  mixture 
at  the  intake  ports.  No  deposit  to  cause 
fouling.  Every  particle  of  gasoline  utilized 
in  the  form  of  full-power  gas — mileage  in- 
creased, fuel  supply  conserved. 

Fully  ninety  per  cent  of  valve  and  carbon 
troubles  vanish  for  good.  Exhaustive  tests 
show  no  carbon  deposits  after  a  year's  use. 

Application  is  simple,  neat  and  compact, 
allowing  complete  accessibility  to  valve  ad- 
justments. Engine  is  not  complicated  in 
any  way.  No  moving  or  wearing  parts- 
nothing  to  adjust. 

Before  offering  Die  Wilmo  Manifold  to 
the  motoring  public,  this  Company  put  it  to 


every  conceivable  test.  It  has  been  so  tested, 
developed  and'  improved  for  several  years. 
It  comes  to  you  as  a  finished  product,  backed 
by  the  absolute  money-back  guarantee  of  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  representative  busi- 
ness men  noted  for  their  experience  in  manu- 
facturing and  merchandising  high  grade 
products.  Although neverbroadly  advertised, 
over  3,000  motorists  are  already  using  it. 

Read  the  remarkable  tests  to  the  right,  made 
under  the  direct  and  exacting  super'vison  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  We  also  have  letters  from  many  own- 
ers testifying  to  similar  increased  efficiency 
and  lower  cost  per  mile. 

Sold  by  dealers  and  supply  houses  every- 
where. If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  send 
us  his  name  with  your  order  and  we  will  de- 
liver through  him,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Descriptive  literature  and  experience  of 
users  sent  upon  request.  Give  name,  model 
and  year  of  your  car. 

The  Whittier  Company 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,        Chicago,  III. 


Wilmo  Sizes  and  Prices 

Ford — T    .... 

%  7.50 

Maxwell — 25       .      . 

8.50 

Overland  59-69-79 

10.00 

Studebaker — 1 7-4 

10.00 

Saxon — 6    .... 

10.00 

Overland — 83 

10.00 

Overland — 80 

12.50 

Oakland — 6-32     .     . 

12.50 

Buick— 6-D44-45      . 

15.00 

Si  udebaker — 17-6 

15.00 

The  above  are  the  present  stock 
sizesnow  ready  for  delivery.  Mani- 
folds for  other  makes  of  cars  will 
he  added  from  time  to  time. 
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^35«^  Trucks  for  Hard  Service 

—  Best  in  America  for  the  Money  — 

The  strong  claims  we  make  for  Dart  Motor  Trucks— more  power— more 

service —  more  real  value  for  the  money — are  based  on  bed-rock  facts  and  here  they  are  : 

Dart  Trucks  are  standard  unit  cars,  assembled  of  the  best  and  latest  parts  on  the  market. 
The  unusual  combination  of  great  power,  lower  gear  reduction  and  plenty  of  road  clearance  puts  Dart 
Trucks  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  deliver  the  service  under  all  conditions.  Deep  sand,  rough  roads, 
steep  grades,  that  would  stall  an  ordinary  truck,  have  no  terrors  for  "Darts". 

Dart  Trucks  have  been  accepted  and  proved  satisfactory  for  service,  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  are  built  by  one  of  the  oldest  motor  truck  concerns  in  the  United  States.  Sold  all  over  the  world  —  in  foreign  lands, 
where  good  roads  are  unknown. 

75%  of  All  Dart  Trucks      ^W^  j|,  88       of  All  Trucks  In 

Go  East  of  Chicago  ,«r^  ^  *fffr  -  -  Waterloo  Are  Darts 

An  impressive  tribute  to  the  product  of  W    M  ^JkJ^   t|  An  eloquent    tribute  paid  by   the   home 

a  Western  plant.  ^ES^^r     /wwl  ^0  town,  to  Dart  Motor  Trucks. 

Dart  Trucks  will  give,  dollar  for  dollar  of  cost,  a  higher  character 

of  service,  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  and  a  longer  maintenance  of  mechanical 
excellence,  than  any  other  truck  on  the  market.  Liberal  Deferred  Payment  Plan  if 
deMred.   Every  truck  backed  by  a  worth  while  guarantee. 

..M.A1MZ*     Specifications   of    Model    "CC"      2    Tons  -  $2470 

New  Model  "H.  U."  Buda  Motor  Hotchkiss  Type  of  Drive,  with  Tubular 

Eiseman  or  Dixie  40  Magneto  Drive  Shaft. 

liirr-1         Stromberg  or  Schebler  Carburetor  Long,  Flexible  Springs,  made  entirely  of 

Stewart  Vacuum  System,  Duplex  Vanadium  Steel 

Governor  Equipped    with    Bumper,    Demountable 

Semi- Flexible  Pressed  Steel  Frame  Tires,  etc. 

Model  "E"- 1  Ton,  $  1 850,  Model  "BB"—  I  Ton,  $  1 200 

Above  prices  for  chassis  only,  f .  o.  b.  our  factory.  Waterloo.  Special  body  catalog  on  request. 

Clip  Coupon  for  Details  coupon 

Just  Check    the  model   in   Which    ?OU   are  I      D»*  Motor  Truck  Co..  Dcpl.L.D.1.  Waterloo.  I.. 

most    interested    and    we   will    send    full  ,    C^tlemen:-Kindly  send  me  full  description     | 

DART  MODEL    CC                                 „        .<- ..                j    *     »l        t     »        t    ~  I      °<  model  checked  and  name  of  Dart  dealer  in     . 

Delivering  a  smaller  Dart  model  250  miles  thru           specifications   and    further  facts  of    con-  this  locality. 

niudandwater    Sedalia,Mo.,toPittsburg.Kas.            Siderable   interest.  ...Model  "CC"  (2  Ton)                          I 

DART  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  DeptLD.i,  WATERLOO,  1A.  I  rrJHS^&SS  | 

DFAT  FR^*    Some  territory  still  open  to  right  parties.  Name .^.. 

i^rvi^tvo .    Wnte  ,or  best  proposition  in  ^g  coumry. 

Address 


" 
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Music  and 
Music  Makers 


For  Home  Reading  and  Singing 
For  Church  Use  and  Worship 
For  Culture  of  Musical  Taste 

eminiscence,  Biography,  Story  and  Song 
[y  Musical  Memories 

By  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  A.M. 
X2mo,  Cloth,  283  pages.  Postpaid  $r. 00 
Biography  and  autobiography;  reminiscences  of  un- 
iling  and  unfading  intere>t,  in  delightful  description 
d  comment,  about  Old  Violins.  Paganini,  WagTier 
d  His  Works,  and  Liszt.  Entrancing  especially 
r  young  violinists  and  pianists :  interesting  for  every 
^er  of  music. 

"A  treasury  of  musical  intelligence  such  as  only  acriti- 
l  taste  and  an  almost  infallible  instinct  could  have 
thered." — Musical  Herald,  Boston. 

nglish  Hymns:    Their  Authors  and  History 

By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield,  D.D. 

Large  8vo,  Cloth,  68s pages.    $3.00 

lites  in  alphabetical  order  the  first  lines  of  over  i;oo 
mns ;  tells  who  wrote  them  and  how  they  came  to  be 
itten;  and  abounds  in  wonderfully^interesting  facts 
d  incidents  attending  the  composition  and  use  of 
Dse  hymns  the  most  widely  sung. 

'Can  be  picked  up  and  read  at  random  with  constant 
isiaction." — Sunday  School  Times,  1  hiladelphia. 

atin  Hymn  Writers  and  Their  Hymns 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield,  D.D. 
Large  Svo,  Cloth,  523 pages.    $3.00 
\  companion  to  "  English  Hymns,"  replete  with  his- 
ic  human  interest,  and  popular  in  character  tho 
lolarly.  _________^_ 

:ars  of  the  Opera 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

i2mo,  Cloth,  400  pages.    $/.20 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 

seven  "  Stars,"  as  beautiful  as  the  Pleiades,  and  svn- 
ses  of  the  thirteen  operas  in  which  they  brightest 
ine.  Sparkling  and  contagious  interviews  with  and 
nments  upon  Sembrich,  Eames,  Nordica,  Lehmann, 
;lba  and  Farrar ;  with  full  and  informing  description 
d  analysis  of  the  operas,  plot  and  music  with  which 
:h  superb  singer  is  pre-eminently  identified.  Also 
leteen  page  photographs,  in  character  and  otherwise. 
"  The  author,  herself  a  musician  of  international  repu- 
ion.  handles  her  material  with  an  artist's  understan'l- 
!  and  appreciation." — Kunkel' 3  Musical  Review,  St.Louia. 

~  KJf  a  1  .  The  Story  and  Analysis  of  Wagner's 
dXbllcU.     Great  Opera 

By  H.  R.  Haweis 
Small  i2tno,  Cloth,  68  Pages.    Illustrated.  40  cts. 
3ne  of  the  dainty  "  Hour-Glass  Series."    A  little  gem 
a  book  about  a  great  composer  and  one  of  hismaster- 
jces. 

"The  performance  at  Baireuth  is  described  in  a  most 
>tirating  manner. "—St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

he  Standard  Hymnal 

By  C.  C.  Converse 
l2mo,  Cloth,  J 12 pages.    35  cents 
\  high-class  collection  of  150  standard  hymns  with 
isic;  its  editor   being  one  of  the  best  composers 
nenca  has  produced.     Worthy    of    use   wherever 
arch  music  is  sung  and  the  best  appreciated. 


ur  New  Hymnal 


By  Philip   Phillips,    Mus.Doct., 

and   Philip    Phillips,   Jr.,  M.A. 

i2mo,  Cloth,  367  pages.    $1.00 

)ver  500  hymns  and  tunes,  prepared  and  collected  for  the 
!  of  every  denomination.  With  Six  Special  Song  Services. 
A  better  manual  of  common  song  than  we  get  in  the 
;rage  of  its  class." — The  Independent. 


loria  Deo 

8vo,  Cloth,  $1.00;  leather  back.  $1.23 

lo  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  for  Public  Worship, 
;  ever  been  issued,  surpassing  this  in  excellence  and  ex- 
t,  in  beauty  and  variety.  I:  i>  are  767  numbers,  includ- 
the  chants  ;  and  the  complete  Psalter  is  added.  It  will 
isfy  and  inspire  the  highest  taste  of  choir  and  congrega- 
j.  As  new  as  so  good  a  volume  can  be:  it  can  nevei 
w  old.  ___^_____^__^__ 

iserere 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

i2tno,  Cloth,  illustrated,  in  a  box,  $1.00 
L  musical  story.    Fascinating  as  the  songs  of  the  s'   ger 
ose  tragic  tale  it  tells.    An  elegant  gift  f  or  a  music '    ver. 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

ink  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs., Nc    York 


sphere  of  life,  have  taken  courses  in  nursing, 
and  have  afterward  taken  their  profession 
quite  seriously.  In  Austria  archduchesses 
have  been  seen  scouring  the  floors  of  hos- 
pitals.  Many  of  these  women  who  have 
braved  death  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
war  are  nuns. 

The  leading  thought  in  Miss  Key's 
illuminating  book  is  that  peace — now 
yearned  for  universally,  she  avers — is  to 
be  achieved  by  what  she  calls  "patriotic 
internationalism."  In  this  movement, 
already  formidable  in  Europe,  women 
have  taken  a  leading  part.  In  this  con- 
nection the  author  writes:  "The  appeal 
for  'abiding  peace,'  that  Swedish  men  and 
women  made;  the  resolutions  that  were 
taken  on  the  Swedish  women's  Peace- 
Sunday,  June  27,  that  gathered  together 
90,000  Swedish  women;  the  resolution  that 
Avas  taken  at  the  International  Women's 
Congress  in  The  Hague;  all  tend  to  the 
same  end — organization  for  peace  in  the 
name  of  patriotic  internationalism." 

Massart,  Jean.  Belgians  Under  the  German 
Eagle.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  Octavo,  pp. 
368.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $b.50  net. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

The  author  of  these  pathetic  and  tragic 
pages  is  a  Belgian  professor,  a  scholar  and 
writer  by  profession.  He  has  had  a  year  of 
experience  of  German  rule  in  Belgium,  and 
his  book,  written  between  the  4th  of  August, 
1914,  and  the  15th  of  August,  1915,  con- 
stitutes a  fearful  indictment.  Professor 
Al assart  was  vice-director  of  the  Class  of 
Sciences  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium. 
In  preparing  the  material  for  his  volume 
he  has  made  use  only  of  those  books 
which  entered  the  country,  whether  secretly 
or  openly,  and  which  every  one,  therefore, 
can  procure.  But  "to  drive  conviction 
into  the  reader's  mind,"  he  has  used  those 
exclusively  which  are  of  German  origin, 
or  censored  by  the  Germans.  "I  have 
forced  myself,"  he  writes  in  his  preface, 
"to  remain  as  far  as  possible  objective  in 
order  to  give  my  work  the  scientific  rigor 
which  characterizes  the  Reports  of  the 
Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry."  No  fact 
cited  has  been  drawn  from  English,  French, 
or  other  outside  sources.  The  book 
1  herefore  reflects  almost  perfectly  the  state 
of  mind  of  an  educated  Belgian  who  has 
lived  a  year  under  the  German  domina- 
tion. It  is  an  extraordinary  "document," 
bearing  the  evident  stamp  of  sincerity  and 
truthfulness  of  statement,  and  is  more 
impressive  than  any  of  the  printed  philip- 
pics against  Germany  emanating  from  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  The 
peculiar  ferocity  of  the  punishments  the 
German  invaders  meted  out  to  the  con- 
quered Belgians  was  engendered,  it  seems. 
by  the  resistance  offered  at  Liege.  Without 
Liege  there  could  have  been  no  French 
victory  of  the  Marne.  King  Albert's 
soldiers  held  the  Kaiser's  Army  just  long 
enough  to  enable  France  to  save  herself. 
This  delay,  the  author  thinks,  may  have 
prevented  a  second  Sedan.  It  eertainly 
Left  in  ruins  the  whole  carefully  worked-out 
German  plan  for  a  sudden  victory  by  a 
single  stroke,  as  in  1870.  It  is  for  this  that 
the  Belgian  people  have  been  made  to 
suffer  the  cruellies  recorded  in  this  hook. 

Mr.  M assart  opens  his  recital  wit  h  a  quota- 
tion which  he  says  Bismarck  used  to 
repeat  with  approval,  a  saying  which  has 
often  been  attributed  to  him,  but  in  reality 
uttered  by  General  Sheridan.     It.  was 

I  hat   the  people  of  a  country  occupied  liy  a. 

conquering  army  should  be  lefl  nothing 

eyes    to    wee])    with!      The    ferocious 


epigram,  the  author  avers,  finds  literal 
application  to-day  in  Belgium. 

Wheeler,  Harold  F.  B.  The  Boys'  Life  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  Illustrated.  Pp.  288.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Postage,  12  cents. 

The  style  of  this  "Story  of  Lord 
Kitchener" — running-title  of  its  pages — 
indicates  that  it  was  prepared  for  boys  well- 
grown.  From  its  first  chapter  describing 
"A  Field-Marshal  in  Knickerbockers,"  to 
the  final  one,  telling  of  "The  Last  Post," 
it  is  written  on  a  level  of  history  high 
enough  for  every  reader  of  it.  The 
Kitchener  family  motto,  which  early  he 
made  his  own  and  illustrated,  was  a  good 
one  for  boys — "Thorough."  The  life  he 
led,  from  a  young  lieutenant  exploring  the 
Holy  Land,  until  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  exemplified  the  constant 
energy  with  which  this  motto  was  daily 
translated  into  action;  and  thus  in  fur- 
nishing a  brilliant  example  for  other  young- 
men  this  volume  may  be  considered  prop- 
erly "The  Boys'  Life."  Kitchener's 
genius,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  was 
merely  that  of  hard  work.  He  was 
"always  a  hard  worker,"  Mr.  Edward 
Vizetelly  wrote  of  him — "a  gentleman  with 
a  long  head  who  thought  much  but  said 
little" — and  this  referred  to  him  while  he 
labored  in  Palestine,  as  after.  His  habit 
of  work  earned  the  rapid  promotions  that 
marked  his  distinguished  service;  and  by 
that  record  every  boy  and  man  may  well 
profit.  It  was  a  record  recognized  .by  the 
world,  of  which  any  ruler  of  men  might  be 
proud.  When  it  closed  by  drowning  at 
sea,  in  a  war-ship  sunk  by  a  mine,  the  world 
mourned  its  loss  of  a  great  man  and  a 
trusted  commander.  Wherever  boys  read 
of  him,  as  making  surveys  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  as 
fighting  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  or  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  they  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  only  a  few  months 
before  his  tragic  death  a  company  of 
London  Boy  Scouts  hailed  him  as  their 
president,  on  one  of  his  departures  for 
"the  front,"  and  that  he  gave  them  a 
farewell  message. 

Shehan,  Henry.  A  Volunteer  Poilu.  Pp.  217. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25.     Postage,  10  cents. 

Here  is  a  book,  small  tho  it  is,  and  tho 
written  by  the  son  of  an  American  father 
and  French  mother,  unreservedly  and 
frankly  French  in  his  sympathies,  and 
enlisted  in  the  French  field-service,  does 
not  sully  its  pages  with  vicious  untruths, 
exaggerated  hearsay,  and  unreasonable  ti- 
rades. It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  French 
Army  in  the  trenches,  graphically  describ- 
ing its  daily  life,  its  constant  risks,  suffer- 
ing, relaxation,  and  daily  routine.  It  is 
not  only  well  written,  but  it  is  sane, 
sympathetic,  and  comprehensive  in  its 
evident,  sincerity  and  atmosphere.  Tho 
description  of  the  system  and  executive 
completeness  of  the  French  general  plans 
is  lightened,  here  and  there,  by  anecdotes 
of  soldiers  in  attack  or  while  waiting,  but 
the  key-note  of  the  book  is  its  recognition 
of  the  wide  and  underlying  meaning  of  all 
wars,  this  one  in  part  icular,  and  the  account 
of  the  pitiful  and  pathetic  experiences  that 
are  inevitable..  The  French  soldier  loses 
nothing  by  this  tribute  of  a  "volunteer 
poilu."  "The  war,"  says  the  author,  "is 
another  lesson   in   the  power  of  the  species 

to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.    When  this 

power  of  adaptability  has  been  reenl'orced 
by  a  tenacious  national  will  to  see  the 
thing  through,  men  will  stand   hell  itself." 
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to  suit  tin'  i<I<'a  exprest  is  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

TO  A  VIOLINIST 

By  T.  A.  Daly 

Applause!     A  rapturous  burst 

Spreads  downward  from  the  gods,  who  Bee  you 

first 
As  you  come  bouncing  In, 
A  little  fat,  unconscious  harlequin.   .  .  . 
Clutching  your  fiddle  in  your  hand. 
Now  in  midstage  you  stand, 
Bobbing  and  bowing,  stiffly,  jerkily, 
To  left,  to  right,  to  led . 

And  never  for  a  moment  still. 
Wo,  in  the  stalls,  we  smile  to  see 

How  droll  you  look;   and  even  when  your  deft, 
Quick   fingers  rouse   the  channel   strings   to 

your  will, 
The  laughter,  lurking  in  our  lashes  still, 
Reals  back  the  elfin  voices  at  our  ears. 

How  like  a  boat  your  violin  appears 
As,  under  lowered  lids,  our  listless  cms 
Watch  its  alternate  rise  and  fall  and  rise. 
Where,  as  tho  music  sways,  it  seems  to  be 
Tossed  by  the  tempests  on  a  fairy  sea.   .  .  . 
And  this  strange  sense,  this  sense  of  finer  air 
That,  liko  a  tide  at  flood,  is  everywhere, 
Beating  up  from  depths  unfathomed  voices  long 

imprisoned  there, 
Voices   of   the   singing    birds    that    flattered    Uhto 

happy  tears 
Lovers  lingering  in   the   twilights  of  how  many 

thousand  years! 
Voices  moaning  and  intoning  of  old  sorrows,  hopes, 

and  fears! 

Sounds  of  waves  on  craggy  beaches  and  of  winds 

that  shout  above, 
Melting,  dwindle  to  a  murmur,  alike  the  cooing 

of  tho  dove, 
Rise   again    and.    waxing   stronger,    swell    Into   a 

chant  of  love. 
Round   and    round    tho   waves   of   music    sweep 

through  this  enchanted  place, 
Catch  the  souls  come  forth   to  listen,  trembling 

on  each  hearer's  face, 
Draw   them  on   and    whirl   them   swiftly,    lightly 

through  the  fields  of  space, 
Till    the    music   and    its    maker   and    the    hearers 

aro  as  one — 
And  tho  masterwork  is  done! 

Applause,  spontaneous,  springs, 
Pursues  you  to  the  wings 
And  hales  you  out  once  more. 
Encore!     Encore  I     Bncorel 
Come  back  and  bow,  bow.  bow — 
You  art!  not  comic  now. 

Here     is     a     most     unusual     "poem     of 
occasion."    The  tragedy  of  the  slaughter  of 

trees    has    twice   occasioned    poetry    of   dis- 
tinguished beauty — Louise  [mogen  (iuiney 

wrote  the  other  poem  we  have  in  mind. 

TO  THE  CITY  UNBEAUTII  I  I 

By  T.  A.   Daly 

They  aro  gone!     O!  implacable  City, 

'Twixt  a  night  and  a  eight, 
With  no  pang  of  regret  or  of  pity. 

Vou  have  slain  them  outright. 
Tho  their  beauty  besought  you  to  spare  it. 
To  keep  if  forever  and  wear  it 

For  your  own  and  your  children's  delight, 
You  have  fattened  your  greed  ami  you  merit 
The  squalor  your  streets  shall  inherit. 

In  their  innocent  glory  and  grace. 
They,  the  primeval  lords  of  the  place 
Kre  your  earliest   highway  was  trod. 
Had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  Cod 
And  with  arms  lifted  up.  as  in  prayer, 
Gave  him  thanks  for  the  sunlight  and  air. 
For  the  nourishing  moss  at    their  feci  : 
And  the  thrushes  that   made  their  retreat 
in  the  heart  of  this  Eden  so  long. 

For  their  lodging  gave  tribute  of  song. 
E'en  the  \iolets.  dotting  the  sward. 

Breathing  perfume  of  prayer  to  the  Lord, 

Paid  in  full  for  their  leasehold;    hut  you 
in  the  service  of  Mammon,  you  grew 


To  a  huddle  of  houses  and  mills. 

Spreading  squalor  through  hollows  and  hills 

Till  your  grimy  arms  readied  through  your  -moke 

To  this  grove  of  the  Poplar  and  Oak 

They  are  gone!    (i!  implacable  City, 

'Twixt  a  night  and  a  night, 
With  no  pang  of  regret  or  of  pity, 

*>  on  have  slain  I  hem  outright. 

Tho  their  beams    he-ought  you  to  span-  it 
To  keep  it  forever  and  wear  it 

For  your  own  and  your  children's  delight 
You  have  fattened  your  greed  and  you  merit 
The  squalor  your  streets  shall  Inherit. 

Edgar  A.  Guest's  "A  Heap  o'  Living" 
(Reilly  &  Brittonj  contains  homespun 
poetry,  full  of  health  and  vigor.  We  make 
two  selections  from  it — the  first  illustrates 
Mr.  Guest's  power  to  be  at  once  colloquial 
and  musical,  and  the  second  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  great  out-of-doors. 

A   WISH 

By  Eugaii  A.   Guest 

I'd  liko  to  be  a  boy  again,  a  care-free  prince  of 

joy  again. 
I'd  liko  to  tread  the  hills  and  dales  the  way   I 
used  to  do; 
I'd  like  tiie  tattered  shirt  again,  the  knickers  thick 
with  dirt  again, 
The  ugly,  dusty  feet  again  that  long  ago  I  knew  . 
I'd  like  to  play  first  base  again,  and  Sliver's  curves 
to  face  again, 
I  'd  like  to  climb,  the  way  I  did,  a  friendly  apple- 
tree; 
For,  knowing  what  I  do  to-day,  could  I  but  wander 
back  and  play, 
I'd  get  full  measure  of  the  joy  that  boyhood 
gave  to  me. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  lad  again,  a  youngster,  wild  and 
glad  again, 
I'd  like  to  sleep  and  cat  again  the  way  I   used 
to  do; 
I'd  like  to  race  and  run  again,  and  drain  from  life 
its  fun  again. 
And  start   another  round  of  joy  the  moment 
ouo  was  through. 
Hut  care  and  strife  have  come  to  me,  and  often 
days  are  glum  to  me, 
And  Bleep  is  not  tho  thing  it  was  and  food  is 
not  the  same; 
And  1  have  sighed,  and  known  that  I  must  journey 
on  again  to  sigh. 
And   I   have  stood  at  envy's    point    and    heard 
the  voice  of  siiame. 

I\e    learned    that   joys   are  fleeting   things;    that 
Darting  pain  each  meeting  brings; 
That   gain  and   loss  are  partners   hen-,   ami   so 
are  smiles  and  tears; 
That   only  boys  from  day   to  daj    can  drain  and 
till  the  cup  of  plaj  ; 
That  age  imw  mourn  for  what  is  lost  through- 
out the  coming  years. 
Hut  boys  can  not  appreciate  their  priceless  joy 
until  too  late. 
And  those  who  own  the  charms  I  had  will  soon 
he  changed   to  men: 
And   then,   they    too  will  sit.   as   1,   and   backward 
turn  to  look  and  sigh 
And  share  my  longing,   vain,   to  he  a  care-free 
boy  again. 

THE   HUNTER 
By  Edqajb  A.  Gi 

Cheek  that  is  tanned  to  the  wind  of  the  north, 

Body  that  jests  at   the  bile  of  the  cold. 
1  iinhs  that   arc  eager  and  strong  to  go  forth 

Into  the  wilds  and  ways  of  the  hold; 
Red  blood  that  pulses  and  throbs  in  the  \iiu- 

Ears  that  love  silences  better  than  noise 
Strength  of  the  forest  and  health  of  the  plain- 

These  the  rewards  that   the  hunter  eajoj  - 

Forests  wen.1  ever  the  cradles  of  men; 

Manhood  is  born  of  a  kinship  with  tr 
Whence    shall    come    brave    hearts    and    stout 

muscles,  w  hen 

Woods  have  made  wa\    for  our  cities  of  BBS 
Oh,  do  yon  wonder  that   stalwarts  return 

Y/earij    to  hark   to  the  whispering  oaks.' 
"l'is  for  the  brave  day-  of  old  that   they  yearn: 

These  are  the  splendors  the  hunter  Invokes. 
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O/VJLY 

$3750 

PROTECTS 

You 

Every 
Day 

If  you  drive  a  Ford  runabout 

1915-16  or  17  models,  you  need 

the  new  and  classy,  convertible 


The  "Koupet  Top"  is  made  ONLY 
for  the  Ford  runabout,  but  is  similar 
in  operation  to  the  expensive  touring 
Sedan  tops.  Never  before  has  so  good 
a  top  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages 
since  1857.  Our  skill  and  experience  is 
summed  up  in  the  "Koupet  Top."  You 
will  appreciate  its  style,  quality,  finish, 
and  many  other  exclusive  features. 

The  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  covered 
with  best  quality  32-oz.  rubberized 
duck.  Side  panels  and  doors  are  of  glass 
and  may  be  removed  in  a  few  moments. 
The  "Koupet  Top"  is  snug  in  blizzard 
weather  and  airy  in  midsummer. 

The  windshield  is  the  newest  double- 
acting,  ventilating,  automatic  type. 
Both  the  doors  and  windshield  are  ad- 
justable to  any  position  by  patented, 
self-locking  devices.  They  will  not 
rattle. 

You  can  easily  put  the  "Koupet  Top"  on 
your  own  car.  No  skilled  labor  required.  It 
will  outlast  the  car. 

Write  for  crcular,  or  order  at  once  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  Weight  75  lbs.  Shipping  weight 
120  lbs.  Price  FOB.  Cars  Belleville.  S37.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory'  after  lOdays  use. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Company 
118-27  Koupet  Bldg.  Belleville,  111. 
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A  New  Type  Sign? 
ih.it  u ill  revolutionise  wanting d 

\  1.  es.    Screw  -  in  pi... 
cup.     llloun   b)   exptostoa 
Extreme!)    powerful  of   m.^l<  ;.t 

!.ll    l>\     \  1I1I 

• 

Hen   Will  outlive  an)  ,ai   Snipp 

aid  upon  receipt  <>l   >  . 
Single    1  one   or    <<>  .00  lor 
Mooej    refunded   it   30  <l 
not  provi  11  the  most 
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I  Print  MY  OWN 

I   re—  $.'>.  l.ar 
> 
5^  others,  big  profit    Alleiw-y.  mle--ent    N  rit< 
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I  ->i;   -WKN   WHO  THINK   AM)  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect." by  Chas.  I-Yrsuson. 
Funk  \:  \\  ornpany,    Publishers,    New  Y01 


An  Easy  Way  to  Get 
Good  Stenographers 

EMPLOYERS:      u  ,  Ian  by 

\\  liu'li.  without  any  ol 

problem  and 
.1—111, 

:ll   1-  -imply   to    III. ike    it    j>o— . 
In  touch,  through  us,  with    will -trained   stenographers 
when  •■•  in  need 

jrui 
'  ct  both  to  you 

We   recommend  ined   shorthand  writers 

who  .no  Ei.ulu.li'  [pert  Shorthand  Course 

■ — the  moat  thorough  and  efficient  taueht  to-day.  Thin 
plan  will  lulp  yon,  no  matter  what  the  nature  or  looa 
tion  of  your  business.  Won't  you  let  us  explain  the  pl„n 
fully?  Write  lor  free  particulars,  using  your  bu-ine-s 
stationery. 

Address  ROBERT   F.   ROSE 
are  of  FUNK  £  WAGNAUS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Art.  K 
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four  One -Ton  Truck  Is  Ready 

Remarkably    Low    First    Cost 

Ridiculously    Low    Operating    Cost 


LIC 

on 


$350 


Instantly  Bolts  on  the 
Ford    Without   Change 


And  Practically  No 
Depreciation  Cost 

Compare  these  statements 
with  the  experience  of  the 
average  truck  owner. 


that 


With  Panel  Body 


Do  you  know  of  a  second-hand  Truck 
as  more  than  junk  value  ? 

Do  you  know  of  a  more  economical  power 
plant  than  the  Ford  ? 

What  the  Special  Offset  Bell  Sprocket  Means 

You  bolt  the  Truckford  frame  and  sprocket,  all  complete,  over 
the  Ford  Chassis  without  sawing  off  axles  or  changing  the 
Ford  in  any  way.  (The  work  can  be  done  by  anyone  with 
a  breast  drill  and  wrench.) 

Special  offset  bell  sprocket  gives  scientific  production  of  speed 
without  waste  engine  power  and  with  great  gasoline  economy. 
It  makes  the  Ford  rear  axle  the  strongest  possible  jackshaft. 

Other  Advantages  Save  Money 

.There  is  no  more  str.tin  on  the  Ford  mechanism  as  pari  of  the 
Truckford  with  a  one-ton  load  than  as  part  of  a  pleasure  car 
with  five  passengers. 

You  have  all  the  versatility  and  you  have  standard  tread  both  rear  and 

front,  which  is  especially  appreciated    in    congested    traffic  and    suburban 

work  where  ruts  make  trouble  if  the  rear  tread  is  not   standard. 

You  have  drive  sprocket  and  wheels  set  close  to  frame,  bringing  the  wheels 

nearer  the  weight  of  the  load. 

You  have  48"  X21.'  semi-elliptic  springs;  41  <  ,"  between  spring  centers. 

You  have  Timken  Bearings  on  rear  wheels. 

And  remember  above  all.  you  have  the  Ford  operating  cost  and  resale 
value  of  the  original  Ford  Chassis  and  power  plant. 

With  the  Truckford  frame,  spring  suspension  and  drive,  you  have  a 
Truck  that  would  be  hard  to  improve. 

Write  for  big  descriptive  folder  and  name  of  nearest   agent. 

EASTERN  TRUCKFORD  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  White  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Some  territory  still  open  for  live  dealers.      Write    for  our  proposition. 


With  Stake  Body 


With  Express    Body 

Any  Body  to    Meet  Your 
Requirements 


A  Really  Important  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the  Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 

By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 


good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom — as  a  dramatic  critic 
age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


I  he  book  contain-,  almost  100  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Charlotte Cushman.  .Mary  Anderson,  Mad, line  Mod- 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ada  Renan,  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Fanny Janauschek,  Joseph  Jeffei son,  Fanny 
Davenport,  Edgar L.  I  (avenport,  LesterWallack  and 
many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten 


Winthrop  Ames  says: — '*I  have  n-a-l  '  Sixty  Tears  of  tb<  Theater '  with  ranch  pleasure,     tfr  Towse  has  written 

1  .  delightful  memories  t.>  a  whole  generation  of  theater-goers,  and  it  records  In 
a  sty  Is  1     and  distinction,  the  history  of  an  Interesting  period  in  theatrical  transition  " 

Otis  Skinner  says: — "Mr.  Tow  se  has  written  one  0!  the  most  raluahre  boobs  on  the  history  of  the  theatei  in  New 
ITork  ii  I  havi  Ith  the  greatest  interest  and  it  hs  especially  gratify- 

ing  t>  hare  1  .  form.  1  lie  picturesque  figure*  of  the  old  metropolitan  stage  have  coino 

to  life  in  liia  pagi 

Octavo,  Cloth.   Illustrated,  480  pages.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 
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k  "The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business" 


Here  is  a  book  for  every  woman  who  works  and  everyone  expecting  to  work.  If  you  are  in  busi- 
ness, whether  you  work  in  an  office  or  factory,  whether  at  a  desk,  behind  .1  counter,  or  at  li  mu- 
ch inn,  you  need  the  advice  and  information  in  this  hook.  Eleanor  Gilbert,  the  author,  gives  you, 
from  a  woman's  view-point,  the  practical  knowledgrth.it  long  experience  and  deep  study  of 
business  have  si ven  her — knowledge  that  will  help  you  to  do  better  work  and  earn  more  money. 

Some  of  the  Things  This  Book  Tells  You 

How  to  fit  yourself  better  for  your  position;  How  to  increase  your  earning  capacity ; 
How  to  secure  a  raise;  How  and  why  to  learn  more  about  your  work;  What  employ- 
ers pay  for  different  kinds  of  work;  Should  business  women  marry?  What  habits 
are  profitable:-  What  Is  t he  opportu nlty  In  the  office  field  t  How  stenography  leads  to 
soi  1  ess;  How  women  can  succeed  In  Advertising;  How  to  win  as  a  Saleswoman  ;  How 
to  rise  in  a  retail  or  department  store;  How  to  secure  and  fill  executive  positions; 
How   to  manage  finances. 

1  many  other  subject  ed  I  nple,  practical  way  that   makes  them  of  immense  value  to  every 

voman  i  .,  larger  salary.    Contains  also  much  that  is  of  greal  Interesl 

ioyer  of  women — Infoi  '  plana  for  developing  a  more  loyal  ami  ellicienl  staff. 

rated  with  photographs  and  charts.    Price  $1.30;  by  mail  $1.6  ',. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  MAN   OF  STEEL 

r  I  "HIS  is  the  characterization  handed 
J-  about  in  Paris,  in  describing  General 
Nivelle,  who  has  been  appointed  to  lead 
the  French  armies  on  the  Western  front. 
That  his  should  be  the  iron  hand  in  the 
velvet  glove  is  no  doubt  fortunate  for 
France,  but  it  is  even  more  so  when  the 
hand  is  of  true  steel,  and  the  glove,  as  a 
correspondent  in  the  New  York  Times 
puts  it,  "very  thin  in  spots."  The  steel 
can  easily  be  seen  shining  through. 

Just  what  sort  of  man  the  new  leader  is, 
has  been  a  mystery  to  a  large  part  of  the 
public,  for  he  would  seem  to  have  material- 
ized suddenly  from  out  of  nowhere,  coming, 
like  Lohengrin,  to  the  succor  of  a  distrest 
damsel.  And  the  young  Elsa  never  turned 
more  hopeful  eyes  to  her  deliverer  than 
France  is  turning  to  General  Nivelle,  for 
things  military  have  been  almost  at  a  stand- 
si  ill,  and  while  the  Gallic  blood  continues  to 
flow,  there  are  hardly  appreciable  results 
to  show  for  all  that  is  expended.  One 
interesting  point  is  that  the  new  commander 
is,  like  Napoleon,  an  artillery  officer,  and 
if  this  is  an  artillery  war,  as  some  say, 
the  choice  may  be  significant.  Mr.  Wythe 
Williams,  who  cables  a  first-hand  account 
of  the  new  General  to  The  Times,  gives  a 
clear  and  detailed  presentation  of  this  new 
figure.     We  are  told: 

I  have  met  and  talked  with  General 
Nivelle  quite  recently.  It  has  also  been 
my  privilege  to  know  considerable  of  him 
during  bis  meteoric  rise  from  Colonel  to 
Commander-in-Chief  in  less  than  three 
years  of  Avar.  There  certainly  is  no 
figure  more  interesting  in  the  French 
Army,  nor  any  who  in  the  minds  of  every 
military  expert  I  have  talked  with  is 
thought  so  well  equipped  actively  to  suc- 
ceed Joffre. 

Joffre,  as  every  one  knows,  is  idolized 
by  the  poilus  and  will  continue  to  be, 
even  tho  a  greater  distance  will  now  separ- 
ate them.  There  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  Joffre's  new  position.  His 
title  remains  the  same  as  before — Com- 
mander-in-(  Jhief  of  all  the  French  armies- 
while  Nivelle  is  field -commander  of  the 
French  armies  in  France.  Joffre  is  really 
more  important  than  before.  Inasmuch  as 
the  war  is  to  be  conducted  on  bigger  lines, 
the  whole  nation  coining  in  close  touch 
with  the  active  army,  lie  is  to  become  the 
technical  adviser  of  the  War  Council  of 
the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  as  Joffre  plans,  if  will  be 
Nivelle's  task  to  execute  offensives,  wage 
battles,  and  generally  occupy  the  center 
of  the  scene.  Therefore  the  choice  was 
the  result  of  long  deliberations  Idled  with 
the  realization  that-  no  matter  what,  the 
future  brings,  it  was  "Papa.  Joffre"  who 
won    at    the    Manic,    it    was    he    who    had 

made  the  army  bigger  and  stronger  to-day 

than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  despite 
the  sacrifices  of  life,  and  if  is  his  name 
which  will  remain  forever  one  of  the  most 
glorious  in   French  history. 

Nivelle  is  one  of  the  youngest  generals, 
hut   no    French   generals  are   very   young, 
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fOTOR    car  satisfaction    depends   largely    upon 
what  you  are  expecting. 

For  instance,  there  are  almost  as  many  degrees 
of  quiet  as  there  are  makes  of  cars. 

And  then,  there  is  the  quiet  of  the  Cadillac,  which 
is  a  thing  beyond- -a  thing  unique  in  itself. 

Steadiness  is  purely  a  relative  term,  differing  in 
degree  with  different  cars. 

Many  a  car  might  satisfy  you  in  that  respect  until 
you  had  experienced  the  effortless  ease  of  the 
Cadillac  then  you  are  spoiled  for  less  luxurious 
roadability. 

You  may  have  experienced  what  you  believed  to 
be  the  acme  of  travel  comfort. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  Cadillac,  you  know 
that  you  have  found  what  travel  comfort  really  is. 


The  gallantry  with  which  many  a  car  struggles  up 
a  hill,  thrills  you  with  pleasure,  until  you  have 
mounted  a  hill  in  the  Cadillac. 

Then  it  dawns  upon  you  that  you  have  not  known 
before,  what  hill  mastery  really  means. 

The  Cadillac  does  not  triumph  over  a  hill  by  hard 
work — it  breasts  the  brow  of  it  as  a  bird  breasts  the 
breeze. 

You  may  travel  many  a  pleasurable  mile  in  many 
a  car,  and  still  never  be  free  from  the  discomforts  of 
vibration. 

But  when  the  Cadillac  shows  you 
true  smoothness,  then  you  see  how 
much  more  pleasurable  every  mile 
might  be. 

A  man  can  be  comparatively  com- 
fortable in  one  chair,  or  one  car,  and 
infinitely  more  comfortable  in  an- 
other chair — or  in  a  Cadillac. 

It  is  the  increased  measure  of 
comfort  they  enjoy  which  makes 
Cadillac  owners  impatient  of  any- 
thing less  comfortable. 

Their  thought  is — why  should  we 


Cadillac  coach  •  builders  have 
provided  eleven  styles  of  bodies 
from  which  Cadillac  purchasers 
may  choose,  as  follows:  Seven  - 
Passenger  Touring  Car  Four- 
Passenger  Phaeton  Two- Passen- 
ger Roadster  -  Pour  -  Passenger 
Club  Roadster  Four  -  Passenger 
Convertible  Victoria  Seven- Pas- 
senger Convertible  Touring  Car 
Four- Passenger  Coupe  Five- Pas- 
senger Brougham  Seven-Passen- 
ger Limousine  Seven-Passenger 
Imperial  Seven- Passenger  Lan- 
daulet. 


be  content  with  comparative  comfort  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  secure  the  superlative? 

It  is  the  seemingly  little  things  that  are  the  really 
big  things  in  motoring — things  in  which  the  Cadillac 
shows  you  the  difference. 

Surely,  no  one  who  gives  the  subject  real  thought 
would  let  a  few  hundred  dollars  first-cost  stand  in 
the  way ! 

It  is  the  difference  between  merely  traveling,  and 
traveling  in  luxury. 

It  is  a  difference  that  affects  every  moment  of  every 
hour  you  ride  in  a  Cadillac,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Of  course,  you  can  be  content  with 
less  and  still  get  over  the  ground — 
but  is  there  any  good  reason  why  you 
should  not  get  over  the  ground  with 
the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  ? 

The  more  you  study  the  subject, 
the  more  you  will  be  convinced  that 
you  are  entitled  to  the  most  that 
motoring  can  give  you. 

And  that  decision  means  —  the 
Cadillac. 


CADILLAC   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


DETROIT.    MICHIGAN 
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EVERYBODY  knows  that  charcoal  is  ex- 
i  ceptionally  good  for  the  stomach.  Smith 
Brothers*  Cough  Drops  are  absolutely  pure  and 
contain  just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the 
stomach.  Put  a  drop  in  your  mouth  at  bedtime 
to  loosen  the  phlegm. 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 
Makers    of    S.    B.    Chewing    Gum   and  Lasses   Kisses 


Prices  Lower  than  Others 

because  of  Freight 

Besides  getting  the  highest  quality  (we  were  awarded  first. prize 
at    the    Panama-Pacific   Exposition)   you  save   money  in  buying 


CUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 


Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

units  are  shipped  in  a  condensed,  freight  aving,  knock  down  form, 
/.,  the  shipping  aize  of  any  othei  case.  Write  for  our  free  new  catalogue  in 
colors  showing  handsomely  finished,  dust-proof 
(  olonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot,  etc.  styles  in  ma- 
hogany and  oak.  Also  "In  an  Emperor's  Den," 
something  very  interesting. 

Dealrr',  Everywhere 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 
1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 


THIS  BOX  CONTAINS 

THE  GUNN  BOOKCASE 

SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT 

IT   SAVES   TREIGHT 


>f  any 
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and  Nivelle  is  sixty-one.  However,  he 
could  pass  for  forty-five.  He  is  big,  tall, 
and  tremendously  powerful,  without  an 
ounce  of  fat.  Except  for  the  trimness 
of  his  waist-line  and  his  face  unlined  and 
almost  youthful  in  its  freshness,  he  is  a 
type  not  unlike  Joffre — a  much  younger 
J  off  re  and  untired  by  the  responsibilities 
of  the  high  command. 

Nivelle  actually  looks  like  chuck  steel. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  I  got  exactly 
that  impression,  and,  but  for  a  decidedly 
friendly  gleam  in  his  steel-colored  eyes, 
I  would  have  shivered. 

Here  he  explains  parenthetically  that 
he  had  just  come  from  Fort  Douaumont 
when  he  met  the  General.  He  had  gone 
there,  the  first  foreigner  to  whom  per- 
mission was  granted,  partly  to  see  the 
scene  of  that  part  of  the  war,  partly  to 
bring  a  reliable  account  of  what  he  saw 
and  what  imprest  him  to  General  Nivelle 
himself.  So,  when  returning  from  Verdun 
to  Paris,  he  stopt  off  by  appointment  at  the 
headquarters.     He  continues: 

I  was  ushered  into  a  big,  long,  cold, 
gray  room,  my  escort  withdrawing  at  the 
door.  A  cold-looking  figure,  tugging  a 
silver-gray  mustache,  seemed  to  fill  the 
space  at  one  end. 

His  horizon  uniform  did  not  add  any 
touch  of  welcome  color.  Usually  generals 
wear  some  gold  braid  or  at  least  red 
trousers  when  remaining  at  headquarters. 
Not  this  one.  He  was  altogether  a 
symphony  in  gray-blue — not  a  single 
decoration,  gold  or  otherwise.  I  looked  at 
his  sleeves  to  find  the  insignia  of  his  rank 
of  general,  three  tiny  silver  stars,  about 
the  size  of  the  old  three-cent  piece  em- 
broidered on  each  arm.  Then  he 
advanced  rapidly,  thrusting  out  his  hand 
and  smiling  in  the  most  friendly  way 
imaginable. 

I  found  myself  answering  a  string  of 
rapid-fire  questions — questions  about  things 
he  knew  all  about  but  wanted  to  know 
what  I  thought  about.  The  relationship 
of  war-correspondent  and  general  ceased 
to  exist.  It  was  a  straight-out,  man-to- 
man sort  of  talk,  and  I  found  myself  as 
much  at  my  ease  as  if  with  an  old  friend. 

The  talk  was  all  about,  the  army  of 
Verdun.  I  made  several  discoveries.  The 
first  was  that,  while  a  great  questioner, 
aside  from  that  General  Nivelle  is  very 
silent.  When  he  does  give  an  opinion  his 
choice  of  words  is  quite  as  dramatic  as 
thai  of  Joffre  in  his  famous  orders  of  the 
day.  When  he  compared  his  army  of 
Verdun  with  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon 
I  thought  to  myself  no  other  comparison 
could  ever  be  made.  When  he  told  me 
me  that  the  soldiers  who  retook  Douau- 
mont made  "the;  grandest-  effort  in  his- 
tory," I  decided  that-  only  those  words 
could  accurately  lit-  the  case,  and  when 
he  assured  me  that  the  Germans  could 
never  advance  again  in  France  I  Felt  his 
words  were  true. 

1  also  made  the  discovery  that  he  loves 
his  poilua  after  the  same  fashion  as  Joffre. 
lie  called  them  his  children  and  his  "little 

braves,"   and    then    his   voice   was  often 

husky,  but-  it,  became  smooth  as  he  purred 
about  the  Germans  again,  and  the  friendly 
light-  in  his  eyes  died  out  and  they  became 
as  hard  as  flint.  And  I  left  him-  a,  l<>nr, 
cold,  gray  figure  bending  over  his  maps 
thinking  of  a,  certain  dose  of  bitter  medicine 
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This  is  one  of  ;i  fleet  of  thirty- 
two  "WARD  SPECIALS  '  in 
sin  i  essful  use  by  the  Campbell 
Baking  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  man  whose  haulage  delivery  consists  of 
short  hauls  and  frequent  stops  will  find 
from  an  investigation  of  past  experience  such 
complete  and  conclusive  facts  pointing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  electric  vehicle  for  the  purpose 
that  he  can  go  ahead  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  he  seldom  enjoys  in  the  selection  of  other 
kinds  of  equipment. 

The  question  of  which  make  of  electric  is  not  so 
easily  settled,  but  can  be  decided  by  certain  defi- 
nite considerations. 

First — By  investigating  the  experiences  of  other 
users  with  a  particular  make.  He  is  perfectly 
sound  in  reasoning  that  he  can  expect  to  accomplish  just 
as  much  as  any  oilier  user  in  his  same  line  ot  business. 

Second — He  can  consider  the  units  of  which  the 
truck  is  composed.  If  these  are  standard,  and  of 
known  efficiency,  he  is  again  sound  in  assuming  that 
he  can  expect  service  of  equal  efficiency. 


It  is  to  the  business  man  who  takes  this  problem 
seriously,  and  I  who  studies  his  problem  in  this 
way,  that  WARD  Electrics  are  "sold. 

We  want  the  prospective  purchaser  to  let  us  refer 
him  to  WARD  owners  in  his  own  particular  field. 
and  we  want  him  to  compare  WARD  component 
parts,  and  see  that  every  detail  has  been  selected 
for  the  same  reasons  and  by  the  same  standards 
that  make  the  motor  in  the  WARD  Electric  a 
Westinghouse,  that  make  the  axles  Timken,  and 
the  whole  truck  a  standardized,  excellent  unit. 

We  will  not  recommend  the  WARD  Electric  for 
every  purpose,  or  for  your  purpose,  until  we 
know  what  the  problem  is.  So  we  believe  the 
sensible  way  for  you  to  consider  WARD  Elec- 
trics, and  for  us  to  sell  them,  is  to  have  you  outline 
to  us  the  general  type  of  service  you  require, 
and  let  us  in  turn  tell  you  the  type  of  WARD 
results  you  could  expect  in  that  type  of  service. 

Permit  us  to  supply  such  information  for  your 
help,  without  obligation. 


WARD  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


WARD 


ELECTRICS 

BUILD  BUSINESS 
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s  man  gave  the  Germans  during  the 
ttle  of  the  Aisne,  how  he  had  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  at  Verdun,  and  how  he 
gh1  turn  out  to  be  the  son  of  France 
:>sen  to  drive  the  Germans  across  the 
line. 

That  battle  of  the  Aisne,  remarks  the 
-respondent,  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
rthy  of  the  entire  war.  For  while  it 
d  not  the  intrinsic  importance  that 
ended  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  nor  was 
bloody  as  the  slaughters  of  Soissons,  it 
1  long  be  remembered  because  it  brought 
velle  himself  to  the  fore.  Overnight,  we 
i  told,  he  was  elevated  from  Colonel  to 
igadier-General.  He  had  not  previously 
jn  widely  known,  but  when  this  encounter 
)k  place  it  was  one  of  those  fortuitous 
nbinations  of  the  right  man  and  the 
ht  occasion  which  come  just  often 
mgh  to  change  the  face  of  history.  We 
d: 

\t  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  eom- 
nded  an  artillery  regiment  which  im- 
diately  destroyed  a  German  artillery 
>up  in  Alsace  and  captured  forty-four 
us.  At  the  -Marne  he  was  attached  to 
inoury's  army  in  charge  of  the  artillery 
the  Seventh  Corps. 

)n  September  16,  at  the  Aisne,  the 
rmans  were  attacking  the  Seventh 
rps  in  serried  ranks.  Colonel  Nivelle 
I  his  regiment  in  advance,  and  for 
lost  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war 
antry  was  behind  the  artillery.  The 
rmans,  astounded  at  such  audacity, 
ne  on,  were  wiped  out,  and  the  Seventh 
rps  was  saved.  Nivelle  then  attached 
rses  to  his  guns  and  followed  up  the 
reat  with  artillery. 

His  next  exploit  came  in  January,  1915, 
Soissons,  when  the  Germans  made  their 
it  series  of  offensives  after  the  Marne. 
e  Kaiser  himself  was  on  hand  to  see 
master-stroke  completely  foiled  by  the 
•n  Brigadier-General  Nivelle.  After- 
rd  he  became  Petain's  assistant  at 
rdun,  and  then  commander  of  the 
rdnn  army. 

\ivc!le  is  both  an  infantry  and  artillery 
>ert,  for  he  attended  St.  Cyr  before 
ng  to  the  Polytechnic.  He  is  also  a 
at  horseman  and  the  winner  of  several 
dais  Tor  superiority  in  riding. 
)ne  of  his  greatest  qualities,  next  to 
rtness,  is  his  accuracy.  The  word 
■  z"  is  always  on  his  tongue  when 
eiving  reports.  His  memory  is  prodig- 
s.  He  knows  the  entire  map  of  the 
tor  in  his  charge,  the  names  of  all 
•  officers,  and  the  number  of  their  effec- 
es,  and  follows  day  by  day  every 
idification  and  change  in  the  trench- 
••  and,  as  an  officer  said  to  me  about 
n,  "makes  a  map  all  over  again  in  his 
iin." 

lb-  understands  English,  has  traveled 
lely  through  all  the  French  colonies 
I    the    Orient,    and    was    in     Korea,    just 

"'»    the    time    of    the    I',,  30-Japai 
ir,  which,  by  the  wray,  he  predicted  in 

ritten  for  the  Revue  <!<■  Pan 
In  tie  irticle  wa    a  stril  oil'  phra  i 

ich    seemed    to    forecasl     the    pr< 
uggle   in    which    he    is    taking  so   <• 
The   ph  European  ri 

s   prove   that    ti  irfd    is   not    greal 

>ugh." 


THE  FADING  ROSE  OF  AN  EMPIRE 

WHEN  the  charming  Countess  de 
Montijo  married  the  Prince  Imperial 
in  the  early  'fifties,  poets  vied  in  singing 
her  praises  and  finding  similes  for  her 
loveliness.  She  had  come  from  Spain,  and 
she  had  been  fascinating  enough  at  twenty- 
seven  to  catch  the  gilded  roue  Louis 
Napoleon.  And  then  began  a  life  that  is 
seldom  equaled  outside  of  story-books. 
The  French  Empire  came  and  went,  and 
the  Republic  rose  from  its  ashes.  But  the 
Empress  lived  through  it  all,  and  is  living 
to-day  in  England,  surrounded  with  only 
the  memories  of  triumphs.  She  is  ninety 
now,  but  she  still  takes  an  interest  in  her 
old  country  and  in  its  progress  through 
the  war.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle 
says  of  her  declining  days: 

The  Empress  Eugenie,  who  was  once 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  is 
to-day  the  most  wonderful  old  lady  in  the 
world.  Not  long  since  she  celebrated  her 
ninetieth  birthday. 

At  the  age  of  fourscore  years  and  ten 
the  vitality  of  the  Empress  is  extraordi- 
nary. Since  the  war  began  she  has,  of 
course,  discontinued  her  travels,  but  up 
to  her  eighty-seventh  year  she  took  an 
annual  trip  in  her  yacht  or  on  a  steamer. 
Queen  Victoria  was  not  fonder  of  the 
open  air;  and,  as  in  her  youth  she  delighted 
to  he  on  horseback,  to  ride  swiftly,  and 
to  hunt,  so  in  old  age  she  has  found  her 
chief  pleasure  at  sea,  which  is  never  too 
rough  for  her.  All  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  known  to  the  Empress; 
when  past  eighty,  she  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  the  Indies,  of  which  she  has  beheld 
but  the  fringe,  she  still  hopes  to  visit. 

The  Empress  must  always  be  occupied. 
She  has  the  royal  mania  for  building,  and 
has  wrought  great  changes  at  her  lovely 
Hampshire  home,   Karnhorough. 

"If  sue  did  not  assiduously  watch  the 
building  works  which  she  orders  to  be 
carried  out  they  would  not  interest  her," 
says  one  person  of  her.  "Nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  She  occupies  herself  with  every- 
thing,    even     the     slightest      details,     and 

attaches  as  much  importance  to  the  har- 
mony of  a  building  as  to  the  shape  of  a 
door,  the  exact  place  for  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, the  color  of  a  carpet.  When  a  new 
idea  occurs  to  her  if  must  lie  executed 
immediately.  She  explains  and  discusses 
everything,  is  eager  to  see  the  work- 
begun,  asks  the  advice  of  this  one  and  that, 
one,  remains  standing  for  hours  together, 
is  untiring,  holds  out  against,  fatigue 
longer  than  any  one,  and  will  not  Leave 
the  place  until  she  is  satisfied  with  what 
is  being  done." 

Thus  Farnborough,  we  are  told,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  elaborate  resi- 
dences in  Britain,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
best  Napoleonic  museums  in  Europe. 
Here  she  has  assembled  all  the  relics  that 
came  to  her  through  the  Bonaparte 
family,  including  even  the  wash-basin 
which  the  Little  Corporal  took  with  him 
on   his  campaigns.     And    lure   the  faded 

of  a,  dead  empire  passes  her  last,  days, 
alone  with  the  shadows  of  glory.  Says 
I  he  account: 


Every  morning  sees  the  Empress  in 
her  study,  with  her  large-scale  maps 
before  her,  following  the  course  of  the  war. 
It  has  been  said  that  she  has  long  lived 
altogether  in  the  past,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  She  does  not  shrink  from  recalling 
it,  but  has  a  wonderful  power  of  detaching 
herself  from  it,  and  this  she  can  do  even 
when  she  visits  Paris  and  walks  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Since  the  war 
commenced  she  has  followed  the  whole 
course  of  it  with  characteristic  mental 
energy.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1914 
(after  having  visited  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  Cap  Martin,  Paris,  Milan, 
Venice,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
at  Madrid — eighty-eight  years  of  age!) 
her  Majesty  converted  a  wing  of  her  house 
into  a  sanatorium  for  wounded  officers, 
and  no  day,  save  when  prevented  by 
indisposition,  has  she  failed  to  pay  a  call 
in  each  of  the  eight  rooms  and  chat  with 
all  the  patients.  "Soldier  talk,"  it  is 
said,  comes  naturally  to  her,  and  for  many 
years  her  dinner  guests  have  included 
officers  stationed  at  Aldershot.  One  day 
in  September,  1914,  the  Empress  had  a 
visit  from  Lord  Portsmouth,  a  former 
Under-Secretary  of  War. 

He  found  her,  it  is  said,  intently  studying 
the  maps,  and  remained  to  dine  with  the 
Empress,  who,  when  they  had  seated 
themselves  at  table,  said  apologetically 
to  her  guest:  "I  can  offer  you  only  a 
diner  de  guerre,  you  knowr,  as  my  cooks 
have  left  to  join  the  army  in  France." 

From  Edward  Legge,  who  has  just 
published  a  volume  on  this  subject,  it 
might  be  inferred  that,  if  the  Empress 
Eugenie  had  no  other  occupation,  her 
correspondence  alone  would  provide  a 
Aery  fair  day's  work. 

"It  is  the  sole  work  of  one  person  to 
examine  this  correspondence  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Empress,  who  herself 
verifies  the  accuracy  of  the  statements." 

Begging  letters  are  received  from  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  apparently 
there  are  persons  in  France  who  think 
that  Eugenie  is  still  their  Empress,  for 
she  is  occasionally  asked  to  set  some 
petitioner  up  a  bureau  de  (abac.  Neither 
in  France  nor  in  England  has  the  Empress 
ever  scattered  recklessly  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  very  considerable  fortune  (none 
but  herself  knows  the  amount),  but  her 
alms  are  lavishly  bestowed,  and  for  the 
most  part  carefully  concealed. 

She  detests  fuss,  and  overzealous  people 
weary  her.  She  does  not  want  any  one 
to  carry  her  cloak  or  her  sunshade,  being 
quite  persuaded  that  a  woman  of  ninety 
can  very  well  do  these  things  herself. 
Locks  of  hair,  old  gloves,  and  all  such 
idoldtrie  macabre  she  cordially  despises.  At, 
the  age  she  has  reached,  far  from  seeking 
to  use  up  the  energies  of  friends  or  at- 
tendants, she  prefers  to  rely  on  her  own 
powers.  She  is  the  most  independent 
woman  of  ninety  in  Europe.  \\w  eye  is 
keen  and  (dear,  her  voice  vibrates,  her  pen 
is  driven  by  a  steady  hand.  She  astonishes 
everyone  who  approaches  her.  She  has  a 
determined  and  determinate  thoroughness 
for  all  under  her  roof,  and  her  servants 
hold  the  Empress  in  nothing  less  than 
affection.  In  her  own  words,  they  are  not 
her  "domestics,"  they  are  her  " servileurs"', 
and,  in  French,  at  all  events,  there  is  a, 
certain   nice  difference  in   Hie  terms. 

And  an  American  paper,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  notes  how  the  mere  news-item 
that   the  King  and  Queen  of  England  went 
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Stops  two  leaks! 


One  in  your  engine!     One  in  your  purse! 

The  Inland  saxes  you  two  ways: — in  the  oper- 
ation of  your  car  and  in  the  price  of  the  ring. 
The  Inland  is  best  and  cheapest,  because  it  is 
a  gas-tight  piston  ring  in  one  piece. 
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Piston  rings  that  leak  are  costing  you  far 
more  than  the  price  of  new  piston  rings 
thai  won't  leak.  Gas-tighi  piston  rings 
in  your  engine  \\  ill  make  t  he  pow  ei  go  up 
and  the  upkeep  m>  m>\\  n. 

The  Inland  is  .i  gas-tight  piston  ring  in 
one  puce,  at  a  one-piece  puce. 

One-piece  construction  makes  it  simple, 
strong  and  low  priced.  An  entirely  new 
principle  makes  it  absolutely  gas-tight: 

Cur  spirally  for  half  its  circumference,  it 
uncoils   in  expanding,  exerting  uniform 


feci  contaci  with  the  cylinder  wall.  Spe- 
cially treated  so  that  the  free  ends  always 
hug  tightl}  together. 

The  strongest,  most  durable  ring  made, 
because  ii  is  of  uniform  width  and  thick- 
ness all  around;  n<>  weak  or  thin  plac< 
Made   <>f  close-grain,   elastic    cast    iron; 
easj  to  install;  will  not  break  in  handling. 

Standard  equipment  on  Franklin,  KismI 
kar.  Pathfinder,  \pperson  and  other  cars; 
also  \\  eidely  motors. 

Full}  guaranteed;  money  refunded  it* 
you  are  nor  satisfied  ar  the  end  of  three 

months'  trial. 
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gas-tight    pressure  ami   continually  per- 

Ask  your  garage  today  how  little  it  costs  to  equip  your  engine  with 
INLANDS.  At  any  price,  you  cannot  get  a  more  perfect  gas-tight  pis- 
ton ring  that  will  stay  gas-tight  during  the  whole  life  of  your  engine. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet 

INLAND   MACHINE  WORKS 
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814  Mound  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Oa^£  Yea/?  of  *  fe  HUDSON  SUPER-SlX 

A  year  ago  a  stranger — an  enigma.  A  new  invention  with  astounding  claims. 
Now  conceded  ruler  of  motordom.  It  perfected  the  Six  and  turned  interest 
back  from  added  cylinders.  It  showed  the  way  to  real  efficiency.  Holder 
of   all   worth   while   records.      Applauded   by  25,000   enthusiastic   owners. 

The  Largest  Selling  Front  Rank  Car. 

A  Story  Unparalleled  in  Automobile  History 


Two  years  ago,  with  us  and  with  others,  the 
trend  was  toward  motors  of  the  V-type. 

We  were  then  the  foremost  builders  of  the  light 
weight  Six.  Its  advantages  and  limitations  were 
fully  understood  by  us. 

Its  smoothness  of  operation  quickly  made  the 
Six  the  accepted  type  over  Fours.  But  as  the  motors 
were  developed  limitations  were  encountered  which 
prevented  the  realization  of  engineering  ideals. 

The  problem  was  approached  principally  from 
the  standpoint  that  if  added  cylinders  were  adopted, 
all  such  limitations  would  be  banished. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  the  Six  would  cease  to 
command  the  leadership  it  had  maintained. 

Just  before  the  New  York  Automobile  Show 
one  year  ago,  all  interest  centered  in  motors  of  the 
multi-cylinder  type. 

But  at  the  Show,  the  Hudson  Super-Six  made 
its  debut.    Then  instantly  interest  swung  to  it. 

We  claimed  a  new  type.  The  factor  which  had 
limited  the  efficiency  of  all  types — Fours,  Sixes, 
Eights  and  Twelves  —  had  been  discovered  and 
overcome. 

A  new  principle  in  design  had  been  revealed. 

What  had  been  sought  by  leading  engineers  for 
years  had  been  found  by  Hudson. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Six  could  be  retained. 
Motor  limitations  had  been  removed.  Added  cylin- 
ders were  not  needed. 

So  leadership,  because  of  that,  was  accorded  the 
Super-Six. 

The  trend  to  the  multi-cylinder  was  arrested. 

Numerous  makers  gave  up  their  Eight  and 
Twelve  cylinder  plans. 

Let  us  review  the  year's  developments. 

The  Super-Six  Showed  the  Way 

Hudson  engineers  approached  the  problem  from 
a  new  angle.  They  solved  it  with  a  mathematical 
principle  upon  which  a  basic  patent  was  granted. 

By  that  single  invention  the  most  sought  for 
solution  to  motor  car  problems,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  cylinders,  was  found. 

Greater  power  was  obtained.  More  flexibility 
was  shown  and  when  the  car  was  tried  for  endur- 
ance it  successfully  met  tests  never  imposed  on 
motor  cars  before.  These  things  we  think  essential 
to  efficiency.  They  are  efficiency.  You  will  see 
by  what  the  Super-Six  has  done  in  winning  all 
worth  while  stock  car  records  that  our  claim  to  80'  , 
increased  efficiency  is  a  modest  boast. 

Greater  Proof  of  Endurance 

Until  the  coming  of  the  Super-Six  practically  all 
records  for  speed,   acceleration,   hill    climbing    and 


endurance  were  held  by  Fours.  The  Sixes  had  not 
done  much. 

A  few  records  had  been  won  by  car<;  of  the  multi- 
cylinder  type. 

But  the  Super-Six  instantly  changed  that  con- 
dition. 

We  first  proved  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six 
motor  by  running  a  stock  chassis  1819  miles  in  24 
hours.  That  beat  the  best  previous  endurance 
record  by  52%.  It  is  perhaps  the  world's  most 
coveted  record. 

We  showed  greater  power  by  winning  the  Pike's 
Peak  Hill  Climb,  the  greatest  non-stock  event  of 
its  kind.  And  we  defeated  twenty  famous  contend- 
ers in  the  world's  most  trying  power  test. 

We  proved  road  service  by  driving  a  7 -passenger 
Super-Six  Touring  Car  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  minutes. 

Then  we  turned  around  and  went  back,  complet- 
ing the  round  trip  in  10  days  and  21  hours.  Thus  twice 
in  one  round  trip  with  a  single  car  we  established 
America's  greatest  proof  of  endurance.  It  was  the 
first  car  to  ever  attempt  the  round  trip  against  time. 

Our  invention  gives  more  power  without  added 
cylinders  or  weight.  It  gives  quicker  acceleration 
and  adds  a  yet  unknown  degree  to  the  endurance 
of  the  motor. 

All  this  came  from  the  solution  of  that  one  problem  which 
engineers  had  been  unable  to  solve.  The  power  that  had  been 
wasted  in  the  motor  itself  was  delivered  where  it  was  useful 
and  available. 

This  Turned  Interest  Back  to  the  Six 

But  many  did  not  distinguish  between  a  Six  and  the 
Super-Six. 

As  a  result  all  makers  of  Sixes  profited.  Many  buyers 
thought  by  what  the  Super-Six  had  shown  that  any  good  Six 
could  do  as  well.  So  when  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  prompt 
delivery  of  a  Super-Six  they  accepted  a  Six. 

Now  they  know  there  is  no  similarity  between  Sixes  and 
the  Super-Six  save  in  the  number  of  cylinders  used. 

They  know  that  without  the  Super-Six  invention  all 
motors  are  limited  as  to  efficiency.  They  know  that  with  the 
Super-Six  invention  any  motor  of  one,  two,  four,  six,  eight  or 
twelve  cylinders  delivers  more  power — is  more  flexible  and 
will  give  longer  service,  many  times  over. 

■  And  they  know  that  being  patented  such  efficiency  is  ex- 
clusive to  the  Hudson  Super-Six.  It  is  the  only  known  prin- 
ciple by  which  such  efficiency  may  be  obtained. 

The  Gasoline  Saver 

The  Super-Six  possesses  many^other  exclusive  advantages. 

One  is  the  gasoline  saver,  a  device  which  adds  gasoline 
mileage.  By  it  the  low  grade  gasoline  now  on  the  market  is 
made  more  efficient.  At  a  nominal  charge  it  can  be  quickly 
installed  on  any  Hudson  Super-Six  not  so  equipped. 


Note  the  variety  of  models  in  which  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
is  produced.  Every  taste  is  met.  Every  comfort  provided  for. 

It  is  a  fine  car  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Men  who  want 
the  finest  will  not  be  content  with  less. 

One  year  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six  convinces  us  it  is  the 
only  permanent  type  thus  far  produced. 


Phaeton,  7 -passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1650      Touring  Sedan $2175 

1650      Limousine 2925 

1950  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Town  Car $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet       .     .     3025 
Limousine  Landaulet    .     .     3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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to  have  tea  with  the  ex-Empress,  might 
\>ni\ir   up  an  endless   host  of  reflections. 

The  past  glory  and  brilliancy  of  the  now 
old    lady    is    cited,    with    the    thoughtful 

conclusion: 

Poor  old  lady!  How  utterly  hollow  to 
her  thought  must  be  the  state  in  which  she 
still  moves,  to  be  still  addrest  as  "Your 
Majesty,"  and  to  exchange  courtesies 
with  royalty.  Her  bitterest  enemies,  if 
enemies  she  still  may  have,  could  hardly 
wish  her  a  sadder  life  than  that  of  this 
survival  of  all  that  was  ever  dear  to  her 
in  the  power  of  her  influence  over  men, 
her  vanities,  friendships,  devotion  of 
husband,  love  of  only  child,  admiration  of 
the  millions  who  thought  of  her  only 
Frankly  to  admire  her  grace  and  beauty. 

And  the  tragedies  she  aided  in  bringing 
to  nations!  There  was  that  of  Maximilian 
in  Mexico,  and  then  insistence  upon  "my 
war,"  as  she  called  it,  that  of  1870,  with 
Prussia,  in  which  French  armies  were 
destroyed  or  captured,  a  billion  francs' 
indemnity  wrung  from  the  people,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  lost,  the  throne  gone.  Then 
the  Commune  and  flight  to  England,  sad 
life  at  Chiselhurst,  death  of  the  deposed 
Emperor,  and,  finally,  the  killing  of  her  son 
in  British  service  in  Zululand.  He  who 
was  bo  have  been  Napoleon  IV.  run 
through  with  an  assagai  by  a  greasy  Zulu! 


A   LITTLE  GROUP   OF  SERIOUS 
THINKERS 

WE  find  them  in  every  town,  always 
deeply  immersed  in  the  latest  soul- 
problems  of  the  day,  always  wondering 
about  the  Which  of  the  "Why,  taking  up 
the  newest  cult,  or  striving  to  find  a 
hidden  meaning  in  the  commonplaces  of 
daily  life.  Nowadays  the  Modern  Young 
Woman,  as  Don  Marquis  calls  her  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
no  longer  dreams  of  love  in  a  cottage  with 
an  unreal  Prince  ("harming;  she  is  busy  \\  ith 
thoughts  of  her  Spiritual  Uplift,  her  Cosmic 
Consciousness,  if  you  know  what  we  mean. 
Her  friends  are  other  young  persons, 
young  women  whose  souls  are  misunder- 
stood, young  men  whose  genius  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  reactionary  public 
And  together  they  form  the  Little  Croup 
of  Serious  Thinkers.  They  take  up  all 
sorts  of  things,  you  know,  seriously.  They 
study  Yogiism,  for  instance,  a  whole 
afternoon,  and  then  put  it  down  and  take 
up  something  else. 

The  thoughts  of  Hermione,  one  of  the 

kittle  Group,  have  been  recently  collected 
and  brought  out  [in  hook-form  by  D. 
Applelon  &  Co.,  and  contain  some  of  the 
strange  paths  through  which  the  soul  of  the 
Serious  Thinker  rambles.  For  instance, 
Hermione  draws  herself  up  in  a  heap  on 
the  window-sill  and  discourses  of  "Sin- 
cerity in  the  Home."      She  confides: 

Sincerity  should  be  the  key-note  of  a 
life,  don't  you  think? 

Sincerity  beauty  use  these  are  my 
watchwords. 

1  heard  such  an  interesting  talk  on 
sincerity  the  other  evening.     1  belong  to  a 


Little  Group  of  Serious   ["bankers  who  are 

taking  up  sincerity  in  all  its  phases  this 
week. 

We  discusl   Sincerity  in   the   Home. 

So  many  people's  homes,  you  know  do 
not  represent  anything  personal. 

The  sincere  home  should  be  full  of  pur- 
pose and  personality  decorations,  rugs, 
ornaments,  hangings,  and  till,  you  know. 

The  home  shows  I  he  SOUl. 

So  I'm  doing  over  our  house  from  top  to 
bottom,  putting  personality  into  it. 

I've  a  room  I  call  the  Ancestors'  Room. 

You  know,  when  one  ha-  ancestors, 
one's  ancestral  traditions  keep  one  up  t<- 

the  mark,  somehow.  You  know  what  I 
mean  blood  will  tell,  and  till  that. 
Ancestors  help  m"'  to  be  sincere. 

So  I've  furnished  my  Ancestors'  Room 
with  till  sorts  of  things  to  remind  me  of  the 
dear  dead-and-gone  people  I  get  my 
t  radii  ions  from. 

Heirlooms,  and  portraits,  and  things, 
j  ou  know. 

Of  course,  all  our  own  family  heirloom-; 
were  destroyed  in  a  lire  years  ago. 

So  1  had  to  go  to  the  antique-shops  for 
the  portraits,  and  furniture,  and  chair-. 
and  muff-boxes,  and  swords,  and  fire-iron-. 
and  things. 

I  bought  the  loveliest  old  spinet — 
truly,  a  lind! 

I  can  sit  down  to  it  and  imagine  I  am  my 
own  grandmol  her'-;  grandmother, you  know. 

And  it's  wonderful  to  sit  among  those 
old  heirlooms  and  feel  the  sense  of  my 
ancestors'  personalities  throbbing  and 
pulsing  all  about  me! 

I  feel,  when  I  sit  at  the  spinet,  that  my 
personality  is  truly  represented  by  my 
surroundings  at  last. 

I  feel  that  I  have  at  last  achieved  sin- 
cerity in  the  midst  of  my  traditions. 

And  there's  a  picture  of  the  loveliest 
<>ld  lady  .  .  .  old-fashioned  costume,  you 
know,  and  all  thai  .  .  .  and  the  hair 
drest  in  a  very  peculiar  way 

Mama    says    it's    a    made-up    picture 
not    really    an    antique   at    all     but    I    can 
just  feel  the  personality  vibrating  from  it. 

I  got  it  at  a  bargain,  too. 

I    call    her— the    picture,    you    know 
after  an  ancestress  of  mine  who  came   to 
this  country  in  the  old  Colonial  days. 

With  William  the  Conqueror,  you  know 

or  maybe  it  was  William  lYnn.  Hut  it 
couldn't  have  been  William  I'enn.  could 
it?  For  she  went  to  New  Jersey  Orange, 
\.  .1.  Was  it  William  of  Orange?  More 
than  likely 

Anyhow,    I    call   the   picture  after  her 
Lady   Clarissa,    1    call   it.      She   married   a 
commoner,    as   so    many    of   the   early    set- 
tlers of  this  country  did. 

When  1  sit  at  the  spinel  ami  look  at 
Lady  Clarissa  I  often  wonder  what  people 
do  without  family  traditions. 

And  it's  such  a  comfort  to  know  I'm 
in  a  room  that  really  represents  my 
personality! 

And  at  another  time  we  find  her  en- 
grossed in  a  serious  study  of  the  war.  She 
regards  it,  as  she  does  all  things  indulged 
in  by  the  masses,  as  a  Creat  Mistake. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  this  horrible  and 
unnecessary  conflict,  when  she  tells  us: 

Isn't  it  just  simply  terrible  the  way  the 
Balkans   are    bombarding   Venice  .  .   .  all 

those  beautiful  Doges  and  things,  you 
know. 

1  suppose  there  will  bo  nothing  let' 1 . 
just     simply    nothing,    oi    the    city     that 
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These  Prest-O-Ilite  Uactory  bran^hesjn 
central  points  throughout  the  entire  country, 
form  the  nucleus  ofVh^'  great  Prfest-O-Lite 
System  of  Battery  Service.  In  other  towns 
and  villages  over  the  entire  country  you  will 
find  special  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations. 

This  service  watches  overyour  Prest-O-Lite  Stor- 
age Battery  to  insure  its  lasting  satisfaction.  Its  aim 
is  not  only  to  remedy  battery  troubles,  but  also  to 
prevent  them. 

300,000  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries  will  be  used  by 
manufacturers  on  the  cars  of  1917 — hundreds  of 
thousands  are  already  in  use.     Every  Prest-O-Litc 

Battery,  by  its  abundant  power,  vitality  and  durability,  has 
proved  its  right  to  bear  the  Prest-O-Lite  name. 

No  matter  what  make  of  car  you  drive,  you  are  invited  to 
visit  any  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  for  free  inspection  and 
service. 

When  you  need  a  new  battery,  remember  there  is  a  Prest-0-l.ite  Battery  of  correct  sizt 
for  your  car,  and  it  will  give  you  superior  service  and  satisfaction 

TU„     Drocf    f\     I    \tt>    Cn  U.S.  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Jyron  wrote  about  in — in — what  was  it? 
)h,  yes,  in  "Childe  Harold  to  the  Dark 
?ower  Came." 

That's  one  comforting  thing  to  think 
if  if  this  country  ever  gets  into  war,  isn't 
t? — I  mean  that  we  haven't  any  of  those 
avely  old  things  that  can  be  bombarded, 
ou  know. 

I  suppose  if  we  ever  did  get  into  war 
ome  one  like  Edison  would  invent  some- 
hing  quick,  you  know,  and  it  would  be 
11  over  in  a  few  hours. 

Isn't  inventive  science  wonderful!  Just 
imply  wonderful! 

It's  so — so — well,  so  dynamic,  if  you 
et  what  I  mean.     Isn't  it? 

Don't  you  just  dote  on  dynamic  things? 

Dynamic  personalities,  especially. 

I've  often  thought  if  I  had  it  to  do  over 
gain  I'd  go  in  less  for  psychics  and  more 
3i*  dynamics. 

But  then  there  are  so  many  things  that 

modern  thinker  must  keep  up  with, 
ren't  there? 

And  it's  easy  enough  to  concentrate  one's 
lindW  one  or  two  things,  but  I  often  find 

terribly  difficult  to  concentrate  on  ten  or 
welve  different  things  all  at  the  same  time. 

And  one  must  if  one  is  to  keep  up  with 
lie  very  latest  in  Thought  and  Life. 

Concentration!  Concentration!  That  is 
lie  key  to  it  all!  Nearly  every  night 
hen  I  am  alone  with  my  own  Ego  I  go 
lto  the  Silences  for  a  little  period  of 
piritual  Self-Examination  and  I  always 
sk  myself:  "Have  I  Concentrated  to- 
ay?  Really  Concentrated?  Or  have  I 
tiled?" 

I  call  these  little  times  my  Psychic 
nquisitions. 

In  the  hurry  of  this  crowded  age  one 
mst  find  time  to  get  alone  with  one's  self, 
nist  one  not? 

Well.  I  must  be  going  on  now.  I  have  a 
ommittee  meeting  for  this  afternoon.  I 
an't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  whether 
's  about  suffrage — or  about  some  relief 
and. 

At  another  time  the  Little  Group 
name  very  interested  in  the  Superman. 
'hey  had  heard  so  much  about  him  from  the 
lodern  German  writers,  besides  knowing 
everal  among  themselves  wTho  had  p'osi- 
ive  claim  to  such  a  title,  that  they  simply 
ad  to  take  it  up  for  a  while.  She  chats 
uite  soberly  of  the  experience,  telling  us: 

We've  been  taking  up  Metabolism 
ttely — -our  Little  Group  of  Serious  Think- 
rs,  you  know — and  it's  wonderful;  just 
imply  wonderful! 

J  really  don't  know  how  I  got  along  for 
>  many  years  without  it — it  opens  up 
lich  new  vistas,  doesn't  it? 

I  can  never  think  in  the  same  way  again 
bout  even  the  most  trivial  things  since 

have  learned  all  about  Protoplasm  and — 
nd  well,  all  these  marvelous  scientific 
kings,  you  know. 

l-n't  Science  delightful! 

There's  the  Cosmos,  for  instance.  It 
ad  always  been  there,  you  know.  Hut 
obody  knew  much  about  it  until  Soien- 
took  it  up  in  a  serious  way. 

And  now,  I.  lor  one,  feel  thai  I  couldn't 
o  without  it ! 

Alt  ho,  of  course,  one  feels  one's  responsi- 

'ili'i'  "I  it,  too,  and  that   is  apt   to  \,<. 

ather  trying  at  times  unless  one  has  a 
ruly  earnest  nature  and  is  prepared  to 
nake  sacrifice   . 

If   the  Cosmos  is   to  be   improved,    what, 


is  there  that  can  improve  it  except 
Evolution? 

And  unless  we  who  are  serious  thinkers 
give  Evolution  a  mark  to  reach,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  Evolution  will  Evolve  in 
the  right  direction? 

I  have  worried  myself  half  to  death  at 
times  over  the  Superman! 

You  know  I  feel  personally  responsible, 
to  a  certain  extent,  about  what  he  will  be 
like  when  he  gets  here.  If  he  isn't  what 
he  should  be,  you  know,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  those  of  us  who  are  the  leaders  in 
thought  to-day — it  will  be  because  wre 
haven't  started  him  right,  you  know. 

Mama — poor  dear  Mama  is  so  unad- 
vanced,  you  know! — has  an  idea  that 
wiien  the  Superman  does  get  here  he  won't 
be  at  all  the  sort  of  person  that  one  would 
care  to  receive  socially. 

"Hermione,"  she  said  to  me  only  the 
other  day,  "no  Superman  shall  ever  come 
into  my  house!" 

She  heard  some  of  my  friends,  you  know, 
talking  about  the  Superman  and  Eugenics, 
and  she  has  an  idea  that  he  will  be  horribly 
improper. 

"I  consider  that  the  Superman  would  be 
a  dangerous  influence  in  the  life  of  a  young 
woman,"  said  Mama. 

"Mama,"  I  told  her,  "you  are  fright- 
fully behind  the  times!  There  isn't  a 
doubt  in  the  wrorld  that  when  the  Super- 
man does  come  he  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Best  People.  Anarchists  and  Socialists  go 
everywhere  now,  and  dress  just  like  other 
people,  and  you  can  hardly  tell  them,  and 
it  will  be  the  same  way  with  the  Superman." 

What  Mama  lacks  is  contact.  Contact 
with — with — well,  she  lacks  Contact,  if 
you  get  what  I  mean. 

So  many  of  the  elder  generation  do  lack 
Contact,  don't  you  think'.' 

Alt  ho,  of  course,  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  have  Contact  and  Background  at  the 
same  time. 

And  if  one  must  choose  between  Contact 
and  Background,  the  choice  is  apt  to  be 
puzzling  at  times. 

Altlfo,  of  course,  it  is  useless  to  reason 
too  much  on  things  like  that.  Intuition 
often  succeeds  where  reason  fails,  es- 
pecially if  one  is  at  all  Psychic. 

Well,  I  must  go.  I  must  hurry  to  my 
costumer's. 

I'm  having  a  special  costume  made,  you 
know.  We've  been  taking  up  Spiritualism 
again — our  little  group,  you  know.  And 
I'm  going  to  give  a  Spirit  Fete,  and  of 
course  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  dressing 
and  arranging  and  decoration. 

Papa  says  it  will  be  a  Ghost  Dance, 
hut  be  is  so  terribly  frivolous  and  irreverent 
at  times. 

Don't  you  just  simply  loathe  frivolity? 

And  from  all  these  confidences  it  may  b" 
easily  seen  that  we  all  know  Hermione. 
She  is  everywhere  in  our  civilization,  every- 
where engaged  in  solving  the  problems; 
which  each  new  day  produces.  For 
instance,  there  is  Psychical  Research.  We 
are  all  interested  in  this  illusive  science. 
But  where  can  ws  find  a  more  convincing 
picture  of  its  place  in  every-day  life,  even 
among  the  Advanced,  than  in  the  reflec- 
tions of  Ilermione'.'  She  is  simply  ab- 
sorbed in  it,  for  she  tells  us: 

Spiritualism  is  becoming  quite  the 
thing,  isn't   it'.' 

Dear  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been  proving 


some  more  things  quite  recently,  you 
know.  How  any  one  could  doubt  a  man 
with  such  a  lovely  head  and  face  I  can't 
imagine ! 

Spiritualism  and  Spiritism  are  quite 
different,  you  know.  It  has  been  a  long 
time,  really,  since  Spiritualism  was  taken 
seriously. 

Except  by  superstitious  people,  ot  course. 

But  Spiritism  has  come  to  stay.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  superstition  at  all.  It's 
part  of  Advanced  Thought — quite  scien- 
tific, you  know,  while  Spiritualism  was 
just  a  fad. 

And  Spiritualism  is  somehow  more — 
well,  er — vulgar,  if  you  get  what  I  mean. 
The  sort  of  people  one  cares  to  know  well 
have  dropt  Spiritualism  for  Spiritism. 

Tho,  of  course,  a  ghost  is  a  ghost, 
whether  it  is  materialized  by  Spiritualism 
or  Spiritism. 

I  have  been  often  told  that  I  am  naturally 
very  clairvoyant — if  I  were  developed  I 
would  make  a  splendid  medium.  Mediums 
have  seen  shapes  hovering  around  my 
head,  and  once  when  I  was  at  school  I  did 
some  automatic  writing. 

It  was  the  strangest,  easiest  thing!  I 
had  a  pencil  in  my  hand  and  without 
thinking  of  anything  in  particular  at  all  I 
just  scribbled  away,  and  what  I  wrote  was, 
"When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  necessary;  When  in  the  course  of 
human  events  it  becomes  necessary," 
over  and  over  again. 

I  was  quite  startled,  for  the  last  thing 
I  had  been  thinking  of  was  an  algebra 
examination,  and  not  history  at  all.  We 
had  had  our  history  examination  days 
before. 

I  felt  as  if  an  unseen  hand  had  reached 
out  of  the  Silences  and  grasped  mine! 

W'asn't  it  weird? 

And  I  know  who  it  was,  too.  A  distant 
relative  of  Mama's  on  her  father's  side, 
by  marriage,  was  one  of  the  men  who  signed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  and 
it  was  his  spirit  that  was  trying  to  deliver 
his  message  through  me! 

And  only  last  year  I  came  across  a  very 
similar  case.  Only  this  was  sti anger  than 
mine,  if  anything.  For  it  happened  on  a 
typewriter — which  proves  that  the  veil 
between  the  two  worlds  must  be  very  thin, 
doesn't  it,  if  the  spirits  are  taking  up 
modern  inventions? 

It  happened  to  one  of  Papa's  stenog- 
raphers. I  had  her  up  to  the  house  to  take 
notes  for  a  report  I  was  making  to  one  of 
the  sociological  committees  I  was  on  then. 

And  she  took  the  notes  and  put  them 
into  shape  for  me,  but  when  she  sent  the 
report  to  me  the  back  of  one  of  the  sheets 
was  just  full  of  one  sentenc;  written  over 
and  over  again.  She  didn't  know  she'd 
included  that  sheet,  of  course. 

It  was  so  curious  1  asked  her  about  it. 

She  looked  a  little  queer  and  said  that 
when  she  wasn't  thinking  of  anything  in 
particular,  but  just  sitting  before  her 
typewriter  and  not  working,  she  always 
wrote  that  sentence. 

"  ft  just  conies  into  my  head,"  she  said, 
"and   I    write  it." 

"An  occult  force  guides  your  fingers?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that's  it,"  she  said. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again  she  had 
written,  "Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party." 

And  here  is  the  eerie  pari-  of  it — it 
almost  frightened  me  when  I  got  it  oul  of 
her!— her  father  had  been  some  sort-  of  a 
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Business  men  know  the  value  of  a  proven  name. 
They  choose  with  confidence  the  article  whose  dem- 
onstrated worth  can  be  identified  by  the  name  upon  it. 

That's  why  the  very  name  FKDKRAL  is  a  distinct  asset  to  you — 
a  real  "emblem  of  efficiency.1'  Unvarying  past  performance 
associates  with  FEDERAL  Motor  Trucks  as  absolute  a  certainty 
of  sen  ice  as  'Burroughs"' — "Addressograph'  — "Multigraph'1 — 
do  in  their  respective  fields. 


When  you  buy  FEDERALS,  you  buy  something  more  than  "spec- 
ifications11— something  more  than  a  "motor  truck.11  You  buy 
what  FKDKRALS  can  do  for  you  as  demonstrated  by  what 
FEDERALS  have  done  for  others.  You  figure  in  known  quanti- 
ties, when  you  figure  on  the  FEDERAL. 

Write  for  'THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  TRAFFIC."  It  will  show  you 
men  in  your  own  line  who  have  widened  their  haulage  area, 
improved     their     service     and    cut    costs     with     FEDERALS. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO., 


Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A 
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British  Isles 
French  Conversation  for 

English  Travelers 
Abbreviations,    English 
and  Foreign 


Dictionary    of   Musical 

Terms 
Dictionary  of    Mythol- 
ogy 
The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardener 
Dictionary  of   Etiquette 
Miniature  French-Eng- 
lish Dictionary 
German     Conversation 
for  EnglishTravelers. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


FOR  THE  SPEAKER,  PREACHER,  LECTURER 

And  all  others  who  are  interested  in  Speech  and  Speaking 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser — Just  Published 

Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business, 

irofessional,  social,  and  public  success.  No  man 
s  better  qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject  than  this 
uithor  who  has  made  it  his  life  study. 

In  this  new  book  he  deals  with  phrases  for  Talk- 
•rs.  The  Speaking  Voice,  How  to  Tell  a  Story, 
ralking  on  Salesmanship.  Men  and  Mannerisms, 
\<iw  to  Speak  in  Public,  Practical  Hints  for  Speak- 
ers, The  Dramatic  Element,  Conversation,  Preach- 
ng,  (are  of  1    roat,  etc..  etc. 

12mo,  cloth.     75c  net;  fry  mail  83c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
$54-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


i  I)  KB  I  H  B  C  A  H  I    Oh    1  H  I    .1  I  I'A  V  KS  /     II    I  It 

■'t'if'i-'.     .  r  intimuit-  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 

unr-.^^   w  ai .  nritll    ii  i-     91.50   postpaid, 

NK  &  WAGNALLS  COHPANI     m- w   fORK. 


An    intensely    intimate, 
helpful  and  reliable  ex- 
planation   of    the    most 
vital  of  all  subjects 

*  Wi 


Expectant 
Motherhood 


\  new  book  by  J.  W. 
iallantyne,  M.D.,Phy- 
lician  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh 

This  important  new  book  explains  the 
lygienic  rules  which  the  parents,  and  espe- 
•ially  the  mother,  must  obey  if  their  child 
s  to  come  into  the  world  well  and  strong. 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  as  physician  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  able  to 
■vrite  on  this  subject  with  authority.  He 
lot  only  tells  the  expectant  mother  what 
;he  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do,  hut, 
■vith  singular  clearness  and  charm,  explains 
he  physiological  reasons  for  the  directions  he 
jives.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  unique. 
4  large  hook  of  almost  300  pages.  $1.50  net; 
by  mail  $1.61 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
154-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


politician;  a  district  leader,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  And  he  was  dead,  and  she 
had  had  to  go  to  work. 

But  he  was  trying  to  deliver  a  message 
through  her! 

Isn't  Psychical  Research  simply  won- 
derful ! 

Not  that  I'd  care  to  go  in  for  any 
vulgar  thing-  such  as  tin  trumpets,  you 
know,  hut — 

Well,  there's  the  Astral  Body.  That 
hasn't  been  vulgarized  at  all,  if  you  gel 
what  I  mean.  Really,  the  Best  People 
have  them. 


CAPTURING   REAL   HUNS   IN    BATTLE 

WHEN  Roumania  entered  so  hopefully 
into  the  war  a  few  months  ago,  if 
fell  to  her  lot  to  capture  the  first  real 
Huns  that  the  war  has  affected.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  ravages  of  the  "Huns"  in 
Belgium,  especially  if  we  follow  the  Brit- 
ish press,  hut  these  are  no  more  I  he 
true  Huns  than  the  Anzacs  are.  But 
when  the  Roumanians  first  took  the  town 
which  goes  by  the  futuristically  musical 
name  of  Szekely-Udvarhely,  I  hey  prob- 
ably captured  more  than  one  full-blooded 
Hun.  For  the  town  itself  is  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  founded  as  a  settlement 
by  the  men  of  the  terrible  Attila  himself. 

The  New  Fork  Evening  Post  tells  us  all 
about  it,  quoting  from  the  United  States 
Geographical  Bulletin.  From  its  erudite 
pages  we  glean: 

Most  of  the  8,000  inhabitants  of  the 
thriving  little  industrial  town  of  Szekely- 
Udvarhely,  the  capital  of  a  county  of 
Transylvania,  are  Szeklers,  one  of  the 
many  kinspeople  of  the  Magyars  about 
whom  there  has  been  heated  controversy 
for  years.  Szekely-Udvarhely  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Szeklers,  450,000  of  whom 
are  closely  settled  in  the  mountainous 
region  extending  from  Kronstadt  on  the 
south,  near  the  Roumanian  border,  to 
Maros-Yasarhely  to  the  northwest. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Szekely-Udvarhely  eiti/.ens  themselves,  the 
Szeklers  are  descended  from  a  band  of 
Allila's  Huns  who  settled  in  this  part  of 
Hungary  after  a  severe  reverse  of  their 
leader,  perhaps  following  his  great  defeat 
by  Actius  and  Theodoric  on  the  Cata- 
launian  Plains,  near  the /French  city  of 
Troyes,  on  which  occasion  the  number  of 
slain  in  one  day's  fighting  was  variously 
est  i mated  at  from  1 75,000  to  300,000.  Hut, 
a  much  more  interesting  account  of  the 
Szeklers'  origin,  and  one  which  awakens 
in  t  hem  a  more  responsive  chord  of  patriot- 
ism is  that  they  were  Magyars  who  were 
transplanted  to  this  rugged  region  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  act  as  a  frontier  guard 
against     the     constant     encroachments     of 

the  Pechenegs  and  other  savage  tribes  that 
threatened  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
Ladislaus  I.  is  credited  with  the  scheme 
of  this  frontier  guard,  and  it  was  only  one  of 
the  many  acts  during  his  reign  which 
made  him  the  most  widely  beloved  ruler 
of  his  country  during  the  Middle  Ages.  All 
Hungary  was  plunged  into  mourning  for 
three  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1095,  and  he  was  worshiped  as  a  saint- 
long  before  he  was  formally  canonized. 

Szekely-Udvarhely    is    forty-five    miles 

north    of    Kronstadt.   and    about    the    same 


distance  southwest  of  the  Clyimes  Pass, 
one  of  the  rocky,  northern  gateways  be- 
tween Roumania  and  Transylvania.  The 
important  Saxon  town  of  Sagesvar  (pro- 
nounced Sheggesh-var,  but  presenting 
fewer  lingual  difficulties  if  designated  b\ 
its  German  name  of  Shassburg)  is  only 
thirty  miles  by  rail  to  the  west.  It  was 
near  the  hitter  city  that  the  great  Hun- 
garian lyric  poet  Petofi  fell  in  battle  with 
the  Russians,  in  1849.  His  body  was  never 
found,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  youth 
(he  was  only  twenty-six  at  the  time  of 
his  death)  was  buried  in  the  common 
grave  of  the  honveds  (Hungarian  soldiers) 
in  the  near-by  churchyard  of  Feheregyhaz. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Szekely- 
Udvarhely  are  the  Baths  of  Homorod, 
chalybeate  springs  popular  for  their  me- 
dicinal properties. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  Szekely-Udvar- 
hely is  that  the  town  derives  its  bifurcated 
name  from  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
Attila  was  wont  to  hold  his  court,  here, 
I'dvarhely  meaning  "'place  of  the  court." 


HUNGRY   GERMANY 

\\  7"E  are  getting  so  few  reports  from 
*  *  Germany  itself,  telling  how  the  war  is 
affecting  the  great  civil  population,  that 
the  recent  letters  of  Madeline  Doty  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  attract  more  than  usual  interest. 
This  woman  lawyer  and  writer,  traveling  in 
the  Fatherland,  has  come  into  direct  co.ltacl 
with  the  people,  and  has  found  the  situa- 
tion to  be  vastly  different,  t  han  the  news 
dispatches  would  have  us  believe.  Just, 
how  they  are  stinted  in  matters  of  food 
always  a  theme  of  interest  to  a.  race  like 
the  Germans,  who  find  much  of  the  joy 
of  life  depending  upon  things  culinary 
is  revealed  in  her  contributions  to  the 
American  press  in  a  completeness  which 
makes  the  British  blockade  a  real  and 
terrible  thing,  to  all  readers. 

For  instance,  Miss  Doty  reports  that  the 
girth  of  the  average  German  is  passing 
from  rotundity  to  the  severest  leanness, 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
being  driven  gradually  to  desperation  by 
the  increasing  ravages  of  hunger.  In 
Berlin  she  stopt  at  one  of  the  very  best 
hotels.     She  writes: 

1  snuggled  down  into  my  luxurious  bed. 
I  look  about,  my  room  with  pleasure. 
Every  tiny  comfort,  is  provided  for.  The 
silk  draperies,  the  linen  sheets,  the  silk 
eiderdown  bedspread,  all  tell  of  Germany's 
former  luxury.  War  and  poverty  exist, 
outside,  but  here  all  is  comfort.  I  am 
loath  to  rise.    Even  breakfast  is  reassuring. 

There  is  coffee,  saccharin,  and  a  tiny  drop 
of  milk,  two  rolls,  no  butler,  but  some 
delicious  jam.  If  is  last  year's  jam.  This 
year's  jam  has  little  sugar. 

As  J  start  to  leave  the  hotel  I  pause  in 
the  entrance  to  gaze  up  and  down  the 
famous  street,  Unter  den  Linden.  Thin 
Streams  of  people  are  passing  and  repassing. 
It  is  Monday,  but  the  atmosphere  is  that  of 
Sunday,  German  week-days  now  are  all 
like  Sunday.  A  little  group  of  people  is 
prist  against,  a.  big  glass  window.  Here  the 
latest    war-bulletins    are    posted.       People 

always     assemble    at.     two    spots    war 
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MAXFER 

I  T//E  WHALE  FOP  WORK  I 

I  TON  TRUCK  1 


$350. 

and  a  Ford 


MAXFER  CARRIES-FORD  PULLS 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  high  cost  of  horse  delivery 

The  MAXFER  delivers  at  a  lower  cost  per  ton  mile  than  horses  and  wagons. 
You  will  find  that  ton  for  ton  and  mile  for  mile, the  M AXFKR  truck  will  do  any- 
thing, and  go  anywhere,  that  any  other  truck  of  equal  capacity  will  do,  and  do 
this  day  by  day, week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  at  half  the  cost;  therefore,  the 
MAXFKR,webelieve,isthebest"buy"on  the  market  today  for  me-toncapacit\ . 

MAXFFR  makes  a  Ford— used  or  new— into  a  one-ton  MAXFER  truck  at 
a  cost  of  $350.00  and  the  Ford. 

MAXFER  and  Ford  divide  the  labor  and  give  the  answer.  In  carrying  the 
load,  the  MAXFER  slips  around  and  over  the  Ford  Chassis,  strengthening  it 
all  the  way.     It  adds  capacity  in  bulk  and  pounds. 

When  you  see  a  Bell  Sprocket  it's  a  MAXFER.  The  Bell  Sprocket  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  use  the  Ford  Chassis  without  any  change.  The  axle  is  not  cut  orl, 
the  same  bearings  throughout  are  used  as  dictated  by  the  genius  ol  Henry  Ford. 

A  few  prominent  users  of  the  MAXFER  truck — 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Oil  Products)  Crane  &  Co.    Heavy  Hardware"! 

State  of  Wisconsin  Western  Electric  Co.  (Electrical  Apparatus! 

State  of  Illinois  The  Fair,  Chicago  (Department  Stoir 

State  of  Ohio  Cudahy  Refining  Co.  (Oil 

Texas  Company  (Oil)  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby    Packers 

W.  J.  Moxley  &  Co.  (Butterine 

//  c  are  looking  for  live  dealers  to  luindlc  the  M  A \  FER. 
II  e  have  territory  still  open. 


Maxf er  Truck  &  Tractor  Co. 


5025  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


Chicago 


See  us — New  York  Show 
See  us — Chicago  Show    - 


411  Lexington  Ave. 
1512  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


k; 
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Without  a  Rival  in  its  Field 

UN  APPRO  ACHED  in  efficiency, — supreme  in 
luxury, — alone  in  its  class, — this  car  com- 
bines the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
heavy,  high  priced  cars  with  the  economy, 
flexibility  and  simplicity  that  are  possible 
only  in  the  semi-light  weight  construction. 
Dollar  for  dollar  and  pound  for  pound  no 
car  embodies  greater  value. 

Open  Bodies  $1590  and  $1690 
Closed  Bodies  $2090  and  $2190 

Write  tor  Catalog 

THE  WESTCOTT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
ringfield        ....  Ohio 


E  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

'  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures  made  are 
very  striking  nature.  Yet  even  the  most  sensitive 
find    nothing   indelicate.       12mo.  Cloth,    197  pages. 

e.  $1.00. 

IK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


aie  more  numerous  than  you   realize.      Prove  tills  condition 
for  yourself  —  and    coirect  it — by    examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections  valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.    By  mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  81  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       -        -        New  York 


Big  Beautiful  Volume 


The  Rose  Book 

The  most  beautiful  hook  published  on  the  subject  of 
Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illustrated  with  over  70 
full-page  plates  in  color  and  half-tone;  and  embracing 
within  it>  pages  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  con- 
cerning R'^e  selection,  and  every  phase  of  Rose  cul- 
ture.   The  greatest  guide  to  Rose-growing  ever  issued. 

An  all-year-round  guide  lor  the  lover  or  grower  of  Roses. 
By  M.  H.    I  homas,  author  of  "  I  he  Ideal  Garden,"  "The 
Garden  at  Home,"  etc..  assisted  by  Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  Mem- 
er  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  of  Great  Britain. 
In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures  which  the  book  con- 
tain-., the  practical  section  gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant     How  to  Care  For     How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types  of  Roses 

rdens  in  general — situatii I— plant-  growing    l<ti    exhibition — Hat   of    varieties    for 

ins    pruning— budding— layering — grafting            l  'ariou     purposes,  eti 

n     foi    Rose        disease     and   Insect  Price  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  S2.1f>.   Send  check, 

for  the  greenhoum      '•'             '■           >'  •  money.-order,  stamps  or  other  form  of  remit- 

,i    in         irchi      pillars,  etc,      Rose-  tance,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  book 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


national  airs  to  hide  the  depression.  Hut 
music  can  not  cheer — the  populace  stands 
silent  on  the  sidewalk.  Occasionally  a  tear 
trickles  down  a  cheek.  The  soldiers  keep 
eyes  front,  faces  set  and  rigid.  There  are 
no  comforting  smiles,  no  cheers,  no 
waving  hands. 

One  evening,  at  midnight,  as  I  cross  the 
Thiergarten,  I  pass  a.  small  procession 
of  new  recruits.  Midnight,  my  friend  tells 
me,  is  the  favorite  hour  for  seizing  fresh 
food  for  cannon.  There  is  something 
sinister  in  choosing  dark  hours,  when  the 
city  sleeps,  for  this  deed.  On  this  occasion 
the  recruits  number  a  hundred  or  two. 
Their  ages  vary.  They  might  be  fathers 
and  sons. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  men;  nor  is  life 
any  better  for  the  women.  They  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere;  in  the  streets  digging 
and  cleaning  sewers;  on  the  road  with 
pickax  and  shovel,  helping  Russian  prison- 
ers relay  railroad-tracks;  in  the  subways, 
clad  in  bloomers,  acting  as  train-starters; 
on  the  trains,  wearing  husband's  motor- 
cap  and  coat.  At  night  they  come  home 
to  hungry  children  and  empty  larders. 
Their  tiny  savings  go  for  bread  and 
potatoes. 

The  day-laborers  can  not  frequent  city 
feeding-kitchens.  They  can  not  afford 
it.  Berlin  prepared  to  feed  35,000.  Last 
winter,  13,000  ate  at  the  kitchens.  In 
summer  the  number  decreased  to  8,000. 
The  meal  served  is  a  pint  bowl  of  food, 
which  is  a  cross  between  soup  and  stew. 
It  contains  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  vege- 
tables, or  anything  to  be  had,  and  on  the 
meat-days  some  odds  and  ends  of  meat.  A 
bowl  full  is  40  pfennigs,  or  10  cents;  a 
half  bowl,  25  pfennigs,  or  6  cents.  A 
mother  earning  40  to  60  cents  a  day  can 
not  pay  10  cents  a  head  for  food.  It  is  the 
bourgeois  class  that  patronize  the  kitchens. 

I  visit  these  feeding-stations.  A  large 
central  market  turned  into  a  kitchen 
prepares  the  food.  Here  are  big  vats  in 
which  the  food  is  steamed  or  boiled  in 
bulk.  From  here  the  cooked  product  is 
sent  to  feeding-stations  in  different  locali- 
ties. Women  of  means  preside  over  these 
places  and  conduct  them  well.  The 
stewed  mass  is  usually  very  eatable. 

Such  places  are  a  godsend  to  the  middle 
class,  the  small  storekeepers  whose  busi- 
ness has  failed,  clerks,  and  stenographers, 
but  for  the  unskilled  laborer  the  price  is 
prohibitive.  The  eating-rooms  are  not 
large,  for  people  come  and  go.  At  noon 
I  watch  a  little  stream  move  in  and  out. 
They  were  all  comfortably  drest.  They 
pause  to  have  their  cards  punched,  pota- 
toes, bread,  meat,  flour,  according  to  what 
that  day's  bowl  contained. 

As  I  look  my  eye  is  caught  by  two  small 
children.  They  have  crept  in  the  big  door 
and  sit  on  a  bench  side  by  side,  hand  in 
hand.  The  oldest,  a  boy  of  eleven,  is 
clad  in  ragged,  dirty  coat  and  trousers. 
His  face  is  streaked  with  dirt,  save  for 
pots  here  and  there  cleaned  by  falling 
tears.  A  small  sister  of  five  snuggles  up 
to  him.  She,  too,  possesses  only  a  boy's 
ragged,  dirty  coat  and  trousers.  Her  lace 
is  smudged  with  black,  but  it  is  rounder, 
with  more  color  than  the  boy's.  Her  baby 
eyes  are  a  shining  blue.  She  seems  to 
rest  serene  in  her  brother's  care.  It  is 
evident,  the  boy  is  fighting  manfully  for 
his  little  sister.  The  lad's  face  is  pinched 
and  blue  and  lined  with  anguish. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  women 
workers  to  the  children  "They  are 
probably  waiting  for  scraps  of  food.    We'll 
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On  the  right  bearing  for  the  points  of  severest 
service,  162  car  builders  agree. 

This  actual  use  of  Timken  Bearings  at  the  points 
of  hardest  service  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
superiority  for  use  at  any  point  in  your  car. 

These  builders  willingly  pay  more  for  Timken 
Bearings  because  they  know  they  will  stand  up. 


w 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,   Ohio 


» 
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and  Catholic,  between  Jew  and  Gentile — 
the  gulf  between  education  and  ignorance. 

What  a  contrast  were  these  girls  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Knowles  Bible 
Training  School  in  Kiukiang,  of  whom 
Bishop  Lewis  said:  "I  am  struck  by  the 
air  of  freedom  about  them.  They  move 
as  women  set  at  liberty." 

At  one  time',  and  not  so  long  ago,  the 
education  of  girls  in  China  was  regarded 
as  a  joke.  It  would  be  so  much  simpler 
to  drown  them! 

In  his  book  "The  Female  Instructor," 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  essayists  of 
the  last  century  says:  "The  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  which  women  should 
be  instructed  are,  first,  concerning  her 
jbedience  to  her  husband  and  to  his 
parents;  then  in  regard  to  her  complaisance 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  kindness  to 
tier  sister-in-law.  If  unmarried,  she  has 
luties  to  her  parents  and  to  the  wives  of 
bier  elder  brothers." 

Confucius  said :  ' '  Women  are  as  different 
'rom  men  as  earth  is  from  heaven.  Women 
ndeed  are  human  beings,  but  they  are  of 
i  lower  state  than  men  and  can  never  at- 
tain to  full  equality  with  them.  The  aim, 
therefore,  of  female  education  is  perfect 
submission,  not  cultivation  or  development 
)f  the  mind." 

The  Chinese  have  always  felt  that  it 
vas  a  waste  of  money  to  educate  a  girl, 
jirls  go  into  their  husbands'  families  as 
soon  as  they  are  of  use,  anyway.  As 
Jr.  Arthur  Smith  says:  "It  would  be  like 
mtting  a  gold  chain  around  the  neck  of 
iome  one  else's  puppy  which  may  at  any 
noment  be  whistled  off,  and  then  what 
vill  have  become  of  the  chain?" 

To-day  the  Chinese  men  seem  to  have 
lie  idea  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  their 
jirls  can  learn.  Not  long  ago  an  intelligent 
md  wealthy  gentleman  of  Shanghai,  of 
nnuential  family,  about  to  place  his  two 
laughters  in  McTyeire  High  School,  in- 
[uired  of  the  principal:  "Do  you  teach 
'our  pupils  to  ride  the  bicycle?  "  On  being 
tnswered  with  a  surprized  "No,"  he  was 
quoh  disappointed  and  said,  "Oh,  I  think 
'ou  ought  to  teach  them  that." 

Of  this  new  idea  of  girls'  ability  the 
>iggest  result  is  seen  in  ten  of  our  leading 
American  universities  where  ten  bright- 
iyed  Chinese  girls  are  studying  heavy 
'ologies."  These  ten  came  last  year,  the 
irst  girls  to  be  the  guests  of  Uncle  Sam 
m  the  indemnity  fund.  These  girls  are 
airly  outstripping  their  American  sisters 
,nd  are  doing  credit  not  only  to  them- 
elves,  but  to  China  and  China's  new  idea 
if  her  womanhood. 

A  prominent  commissioner,  addressing 
he  girls  of  a  Christian  school,  said,  "Dear 
isters,  all  the  girls  and  women  of  the 
lovernment  schools  are  expecting  you  to 
•ecome  their  teachers,  leaders,  and  helpers." 
Vhat  a  miracle!  Expecting  and  desiring 
;irls  to  do  something  besides  marry,  and 
addressing  them  as,  "Dear  sisters"! 

All  this  respect  and  recognition  of  tin; 
rorth  of  Chinese  women  of  to-day  prom- 
ie  a  happier  future  tor  the  girl  babies  of 
o-morrow.  Fewer  little  girls  in  the  old 
>aby-towers  left  to  wail  themselves  to 
leath.  Fewer  mothers  like  'lie  one  .Miss 
Bushman  tells  us  about  who  cried  herself 
ilind  because  her  two  baby  girls  were 
aken  away  from  her  and  destroyed. 

In  a.  fioor  little  home  in   Peking  a   baby 

irl     .  ing.     The   old    mother-in-law 

hat  th<  re  were  only  a  few  Bickers  left, 

D    Hie    little    lamp    and.    snatching    i'     up, 
tarted    to    rusii    away    with    it    when    the 


mother  screamed,  "Give  me  back  my 
baby.  She  isn't  dead  yet."  "But  there's 
only  one  breath  left  in  her,"  muttered  the 
old  woman.  "The  black  cart  will  soon  pass 
by  and  if  I  don't  hurry  the  child  will  be 
left  here  in  the  room  after  it  is  dead,  filling 
the  house  with  demons."  So  she  dumped 
the  little  sick  body  of  one  of  God's  baby 
girls  in  the  alley  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
black  baby-pit  where  no  mother  ever  goes. 
Have  you  ever  carried  a  heavy  baby  a 
couple  of  hours?  If  you  have  you  can 
sympathize  with  the  little  nine-year-old 
"mother"  who  wandered  wearily  into  one 
of  the  missionaries'  tents  at  a  temple  fair. 
She  had  been  carrying  her  ten-months-old 
baby  sister  all  day  long  and  she  was 
crying.  When  the  lady  asked  her  why, 
she  said  she  was  so  tired  and  her  arms 
ached  so.  The  missionary  offered  to  take 
the  baby  and  the  little-old  child  handed  her 
sister  over  with  a  beseeching  look  to  please 
be  careful  of  her.  Then  she  ran  off  and 
soon  came  back  with  a  piece  of  sweet 
potato  for  herself  and  one  for  the  baby. 
But  she  gave  it  all  to  the  baby  and  wistfully 
watched  it  disappear.  One  little  bit  fell 
on  the  ground  and  got  covered  with  dust, 
so  she  ate  that  herself. 


NAMING  THE  NAVIES 

SOME  one  who  is  invariably  interested 
in  the  oddites  of  life  about  us  has 
turned  his  rambling  attention  to  the  nam- 
ing of  battle-ships.  He  has  seen  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  fact  or  two  to.  be 
gathered  from  the  lists  of  boats  in  the  war, 
from  published  enumerations  of  our  own 
and  others'  navies.  And  he  proceeds  to 
voice  his  conclusions  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  Out  of  the  names  of  a  nation's 
naval  line,  one  can  read  that  nation's  spirit. 
All  the  national  feeling  and  ideals  are  be- 
trayed by  the  selection  of  titles  for  their 
vessels.  He  gives,  as  concrete  examples  of 
what  he  means,  reasons  for  the  names  of 
American  battle-ships.     As  he  puts  it: 

When  the  United  States  was  a  younger 
and  more  romantic  nation,  we  called  our 
ships  by  such  names  as  the  Constitution. 
To-day  we  name  our  capital  ships  after 
States,  cruisers  after  cities,  and  torpedo- 
boats  after  naval  officers.  Air-ships  and 
submarines  are  designated  by  letter  and 
number.  It  is  a  systematic  method,  which 
allows  for  little  play  of  the  imagination. 

England,  as  mistress  of  the  seas,  seeks 
to  inspire  terror  in  her  enemies  through 
such  ships  as  the  Indefatigable,  the  Revenge, 
the  Indomitable,  the  Invincible,  the  Vic- 
torious, the  Thunderer,  the  Lion,  Tiger, 
Hercules,  Colossus,  Valiant,  and  so  forth, 
reserving  a  few  vessels  to  bear  the  name 
of  royalty. 

Germany's  charact  er^t  ie  growth  of  idea  Is 
is  shown  by  the  older  Lothringen,  Preussen, 
Hannover,  as  the  first  stage  of  attachment. 
Then  comes  the  second  stage,  we  learn, 
with  the  Moltke,  the  Kaiser,  Konig  Albert, 
and  others.  And  last ,  we  greet,  the  present- 
day  turn  of  the  national  feeling  in  the 
presence  of  the  gigantic  HinderiburgI 

Passing  to  other  nations,  the  account 
continues:  • 

France  and    [tal;     betray   the   romantic 


strain.  France,  exultant  in  freedom,  calls 
her  fighters  Truth,  and  Justice,  and  Democ- 
racy, and  Republic.  Italy,  proud  not 
only  of  statesmen,  but  of  her  great  men 
in  art,  science,  and  war,  names  her  ships 
Columbus,  Julius  Ccesar,  Andrea  Doria, 
Conte  di  Cavour,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Dante  Alighieri. 

It  is  the  modernist  directors  of  naval 
affairs  who  have  become  prosaic.  Instead 
of  calling  their  submarines  the  Assassin, 
the  Dirk,  the  Swordfish,  or  the  Shark,  they 
give  them  a  letter  and  a  number.  At  that, 
the  Germans  have  used  reason  in  calling 
them  U-boats — the  U  standing  for  Unter- 
see.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  C,  which 
is  applied  to  American  ships  of  this  class, 
means  nothing  at  all.  Similarly,  it  is  a 
good  guess  that  L,  applied  to  German 
air-ships,  stands  for  Luft. 

The  genius  who  manufactures  names 
for  Pullman  cars  might  try  his  hand  at 
naming  our  aeroplanes.  To  begin  with, 
we  suggest  the  Eagle.  With  this  hint  the 
rest  would  be  easy. 

Moreover,  only  recently  the  ex-Queen  of 
Hawaii  sent  a  request  to  Congress  that  one 
of  the  new  American  war-vessels  be  named 
after  her  own  islands.  The  people  of  the 
mid-Pacific  land  would  appreciate,  she 
said,  deeply,  this  tribute  to  the  integral 
part  they  make  in  the  United  States. 
Another  prominent  individual  brought 
forth  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
revive  some  of  the  famous  old  names 
which  were  once  known  far  and  wide  upon 
the  seas.  He  believed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Constitution,  the  United  States,  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  all  he  other 
gallant  old  fighters  which  swept  the  seas 
in  their  days.  Of  similar  belief  is  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  which  comments 
editorially : 


The  United  States  Navy  has  a  glorious 
history.  The  chronicles  of  our  Navy, 
especially  in  its  earlier  development,  are 
among  the  greatest  sea-stories  of  all  time. 
The  ]))'o posal  to  name  the  new  battle- 
cruisers  after  some  of  the  ships  that  created 
the  traditions  of  our  Navy  should  meet,  with 
complete  popular  approval.  Doubtless  the 
custom  of  calling  battle-ships  after  the 
several  States  was  appropriate.  The 
United  States  Government  is  a  federation 
of  States  and  it  seemed  as  natural  for  the 
individual  commonwealth  to  have  its 
I >a file-ship  in  name  at  least,  as  for  each  to 
have  its  star.  The  lesser  vessels  were; 
called  after  cities.  But  meanwhile  we  had 
permitted  grand  old  names  of  real  belliger- 
ently nautical  significance  to  lapse. 

This  neglect  of  names,  such  as  Congress, 
United  States,  Alliance,  and  Ranger,  was 
more  than  a  seeming  sacrifice.  It  was  as 
if  the  aristocracy  of  the  navy  were  dying 
out.  No  ships  of  our  Navy  seemed  the 
direct:  descendants  of  the  battlers  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  British  Navy 
a  very  conscious  and  successful  method  of 
perpetuating  tradition  has  been  employed. 
The  battle-ship  Bellerophon,  for  instance, 
recalls  the  day  when  the  mightiest  of 
modern  warriors  gave  himself  up  to 
Captain  Maitland.  The  modem  Tcmeraire 
leemsthe  lineal  descendant  of  1  he  ship  whose. 
pari  in  Trafalgar  was  the  inspiration  of 
Henry    Xewbolf's   swinging   ballad.     When 

the  guns  of  the  Agamemnon  spoke  at   the 
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Announcemeiit 


The  fifth  annual  volume  of  MOTOK 
TRUCKS  OF  AMERICA  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  January  fifteenth. 

To  those  connected  with  the  Motor  Truck 
industry,  this  work  needs  no  introduction.  Busi- 
ness men  in  other  fields,  however,  may  not  know 
that  MOTOR  TRUCKS  OF  AMERICA  is  a 
handbook  of  over  160  pages,  containing  photo- 
graphs and  detailed  specifications  of  the  princi- 
pal trucks  made  in  the  United  States,  furnished, 
checked,  and  approved  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves. 

With  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country  run- 
ning full  blast;  with  factories  working  day  and 
night  and  additions  being  rushed  to  completion, 
never  before  has  it  been  so  necessary  to  speed  up 
deliveries.  Business  men  are  therefore  turning  to 
the  motor  truck,  with  its  greater  strength,  speed 
and  endurance,  to  replace  less  efficient  methods 
of  transportation. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  OF  AMERICA  has 
been  compiled  to  help  such  men  select  the  truck 
best  suited  for  their  requirements.  They  will  find 
it  dependable,  up-to-date  and  free  from  personal 
interest  of  motor  truck  salesmen. 

Our  Truck  Tire  Department  will  send  a  copy, 
without  charge,  if  requested  on  business  letterhead. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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Pleasure  Cars 
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Moline  Knight 
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Hudson 
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Harvard 
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West  cot  t 

Crow  Elkhart 
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Mecca 

Perry 
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Crowther 

Haydock 

Metr 

Pilgrim 

Woods  Mobilcttc 

Davis 
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Mitchell 

Pilot 

Commercial  Cars 

Armleder 

Dcnby 

Jeffery 

Mercury 

Rush 

Attas 

Denmo 

Jewett 

Modern 

S.  &S. 

Available 

Duplex 

KH|y  -Springfield 

Moon 

San  ford 

Bessemer 

Falcon 

Kentucky 

Moore 

Selden 

Brockway 

Fargo 

King 
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Signal 

Buick 

Federal 
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Old  Hickory 

Standard 

Burfbrd 

"G-M-C" 
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Ottumwa 

Stewart 

Cadillac 
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Globe 
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Kressler 
Lambert 
Lane 
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Sullivan  Bros. 

Superior 
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Clark 

Hascall 

Lawson 
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Tiffin 

Clyde 

Hatfield 

Lincoln 

Paulding 

Van  Wincklc 

Coleman 

Henderson 
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Pennsy 
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Columbia 

Henderickson 

Little  Giant 

Pirrce-Arrow 

Vim 

Commerce 

Hercules 

M.  &C. 

Pullman 

Vulcan 

Corliss 

Horner 

Martin 

Rco 

Wichita 

Dart 

Indiana 

Maxim 

Republic 

Wilcox  Tru*. 

DeKalb 

International 

Menominee 

Rochester 

Wilson 

Hyatt      Roller      Bearing     Company 
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Dardanelles  they  seemed  to  be  echoing 
the  thunders  of  its  forefather's  cannon 
at  Copenhagen. 

The  revival  of  a  few  names  of  America's 

naval  history  will  cause  many  of  us  to  get 
out  neglected  volumes  and  read  again 
their  glorious  chapters.  It  will  help  the 
morale  of  preparedness  throughout  the 
nation.  One  who  reads  of  Decatur  and  his 
fellows  will  not  be  so  prone  to  deny  their 
successors  of  to-day  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
sea-power. 

MOVIE  WAYS  THAT  ARE  DARK 

IP  nothing  else  shows  that  "the  heathen 
Chinee  is  peculiar,"  his  taste  in  motion- 
pietures  would  give  it  away  boldly.  He 
is  not  contented  with  dynamite  explosions, 
burning  cities,  custard  pies  flung  in  the  face 
of  the  immaculate-attired  beau  of  Sister 
Susie;  he  will  not  give  his  celestial  plaudits 
to  the  fat  comedienne  who  rolls  down  the 
church  stairs  with  her  bridegroom,  nor  will 
he  weep  salt  tears  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
lady  in  front  as  the  po-or  little  golden- 
haired  girl  is  put  out  of  her  flat  by  the 
cr-ool  landlord  because  her  dead  mother  can 
not  pay  the  rent.  Not  these  for'Fong  Chu, 
or  whatever  his  name  may  be. 

What  he  does  like  and  how  it  is  given 
him  may  be  gleaned  from  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  which  the 
author  recounts  the  sum  total  of  his  ob- 
servations from  an  academic  and  scholarly 
inspection  of  real  Chinese  Alms.  These 
films  are  not  the  importations  from  Cali- 
fornia, wherein  Mary  Pickford  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  disport  themselves  identically  as 
they  do  in  Boston  or  Mobile;  but  real 
Oriental  pictures,  made  in  China,  acted 
by  Chinese  actors,  and  portraying  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Oriental's  life.  Of 
the  industry  in  China  we  are  told  by  this 
astute  investigator: 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness should  not  flourish  in  China  as  else- 
where. And  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  Chinese  should  not  make  their 
own  pictures,  if  they  don't  happen  to  like 
Hie  European  and  American  kinds.  But 
it  is  a  bit  of  a  shock,  nevertheless,  to  learn 
that  the  Chinese  have  been  flocking  to  their 
movie  houses  for  half  a  dozen  years,  that 
they  have  beeu  making  their  own  pictures 
for  five  years,  and,  in  short,  that  the 
business  is  highly  organized  and  flourishing. 
For  all  of  those  things  are  true. 

They  leaked  out,  these  facts,  during  the 
recent  visit  to  these  parts  of  one  Benjamin 
Brodsky,  the  Marcus  Loew  of  China. 
As  head  of  the  China  Cinema  Company, 
Limited,  he  enjoys  practically  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  in  the  land  of  tin-  Celestials. 
Be  controls  eighty  moving-picture  theaters, 
scattered  from  Peking  to  Kong-Tchang, 
and  from  Canton  to  Tyng-Choo.  And  he 
maintains  fully  equipped  studios  in  Shang- 
hai and  in  Hongkong,  when  he  employs 
hundreds  of  persons  in  the  manufacture  of 
Chinese  motion-pict  ures.  Somet  lung  about 
this  industry  in  China  is  herewith  set  down 
in  type  for  the  first  time. 

Benjamin  Brodsky  was  not  an  American 


Income  in  5  Months  Jumps  to 
More  Than  $4000  Per  Year 

"I  was  appointed  City  Attorney  in  June.  The  salary  is  only  $1600.00  per  year,  but  the  prestige  obtained  through 
the  appointment  brings  me  a  goodly  practice.  I  have  recently  been  retained  by  a  firm  in  this  City  and  »  «  . 
to  defend  some  of  their  members,  and  they  have  sent  me  a  retainer  of  $2500.00—  I  opine  that  this  is  not  so  bad  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  May  I  was  blacksmithing  for  standard  trademen's  wages.  I  finished  your  course  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  just  ten  days  less  than  three  years.  I  can  never  say  too  much  for  your  school— it  is  easily 
worth  $20,000.00  to  me— that  is  the  instruction  I  received  through  it." 

Full  name,  address  and  entire  letter  included  in  our  "Gilt  Edge  Evidence" — the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  endorsements  ever  published  by  any  institution  of  learning. 


Why  Not  be  a  Lawyer  Yourself 

Today  is  the  legal  age.  Scarcely  a  business 
move  is  made  until  the  lawyer  is  consulted,  his 
opinion  secured  and  carefully  weighed.  Rail- 
roads are  demanding  legally  trained  men  to 
handle  their  intricate  interstate  commerce  laws. 
Credit  men  cannot  expect  to  become  proficient 
unless  they  have  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  Real 
estate  men  must  know  about  deeds,  abstracts, 
leases,  mortgages,  etc.  The  banker  requires  a 
training  in  banking  laws.  Every  officer  of  the 
law  will  find  it  to  his  distinct  advantage  to  know 
criminal  law.  Young  man,  you  cannot  name  a 
vocation  where  a  thorough  legal  training  will 
not  assist  you  wonderfully  in  climbing  to  the 
top.  And  there  is  not  an  institution  of  learning 
in  America  where  you  can  acquire  such  a  train- 
ing more  economically,  more  thoroughly  and 
quicker  than  through  the  Extension  Course  of 
Law  now  offered  you  by  the  Hamilton  College 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Per  Year 

are  not  excessive  incomes  for  the  successful 
attorney-at-law.  Many  of  our  graduates  are 
already  in  this  class.  Others  are  prominent 
young  business  men,  who  are  studying  law  as 
the  quickest  and  shortest  route  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  bright,  legally  trained  young  men.  The  world 
is  waiting  for  them  to  present  their  credentials. 
Will  you  be  one  of  them?  Or  are  you  a  satisfied 
man? 

What  the  Hamilton  College 
of  Law  Offers  You 

It  is  the  only  Law  School  of  it's  kind  in  Amer- 
ica.   It  is  the 
ONLY  recognized  resident  law   school  in  the 

United  States  conferring  Degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Laws,  LL.  B. —  by  correspondence,  strictly 

on  the  merits  of  its  course. 
ONLY  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard 

resident  school  and  giving  same  instruction 

by   mail. 


ONLY  law  school  giving  over  500  class-room 
lectures  to  its  extension  students. 

ONLY  law  school  giving  a  full  3-Year,  Univer- 
sity Law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an  actual 
faculty  of  over  30  prominent  lawyer*  in 
active  practice. 

ONLY  law  school  in  existence  giving  a  Com- 
plete Course  in  Oratory  and  Publ  ic  Speaking 
in  conjunction  with  its  law  course. 

Other  Excellent  Features 

Our  Law  Library  consists  of  24  volumes  of  Students' 
Standard  Text  Books,  two  volumes  bound  together 
under  one  cover,  making  a  total  of  12  books  Thc-t- 
books  were  prepared  at  an  enormous  cost  especially 
for  the  students  of  the  Hamilton  College  of  Law, 
by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  law  book  publishers 
in  America.  This  is  the  only  set  of  text  books  ever 
prepared  exclusively  for  students*  use. 

We  give  an  absolute  written  guarantee  to  pre- 
pare our  students  to  pass  bar  examinations. 

Our  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking,  abso- 
lutely free  to  all  Hamilton  Students,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  written  by  Prof.  Ofcar  G.  Christgau,  LL.  M. 
(Master  of  Laws)  the  regular  resident  school  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  this  work.  Knowing  law,  from  a 
lawyer's  standpoint,  he  has  prepared  this  series  of  36 
lectures  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  prac- 
ticing attorney. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Let  us  convince  you  without  It  costing  you  a  penny, 
that  we  have  the  only  real. genuine,  bona  fide  Exten- 
sion Course  in  Law  in  America.  Mail  the  Coupon  and 
get  all  the  evidence— then  judge  for  yourself.  Study 
with  us  30  days,  at  our  expense  and  be  satisfied  you 
are  getting  more  than  value  recieved,  before  obligat- 
ing yourself. 


Hamilton  College  of  Law 

151  Advertising  Building,  Chicago,  Illinios 
Gentlemen;    Kindly   send  me  your  Illustrated   Pros- 
pectus and  full  particulars  regarding  your  30-day  Free 
Trial  Offer. 


Name.. . , 
Address 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  Question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois.  M.D..  Pro 
fessor  of  Neuropathology  at  the  I  'ni\  crsity  of  Berne.  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician.  J  vie  so  cleat 

that    it    presents   no   difficulties    to   the  layman.      All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
Optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF      THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 

OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 


NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  bv  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe. 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White.  M  D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth.  47t  pp.  Copious  Index.  |j. oo; 
half  leather.  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES- -THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 
Authorised  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards,  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  Dot  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will,  tamo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  So  cents. 


Authorized   translation  by  Ec. 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorder-  -ed  by  com- 

monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained,  iamo.  Cloth,  so  cents  ; 
by  mail  ss  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment, iamo.  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
$1.60. 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i:mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every'  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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Getting  Away  at  the  Gong 

Westinghouse  Equipment  is  Relied  Upon  Where  Seconds  Saved 
in  the  Start  May  Mean  Lives  and  Property  Saved  in  the  End 


Clang!  Clang!  What  portent  of 
destruction  is  the  alarm  of  fire. 

Doors  fly  open,  firemen  leap  to 
their  places  aboard  the  apparatus, 
there  is  a  whirr,  then  a  throb  of  en- 
gines and  away  they  go. 

If  ever  a  quick,  sure  get-away  is 
needed,  it  is  when  the  sudden  sum- 
mons comes  to  the  fire  fighter.  Precious 
then  is  every  second  saved  and  filled 
with  dire  possibilities  is  every  second 
lost. 

That's  why  two  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  fire  engines — 
the  American-La  France  Fire  Engine 
Co.,    of    Lllmira,    N.    Y.,    and    the    Sea- 


grave  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio — 
rely  upon  Westinghouse  Equipment — 
Westinghouse  Generators  to  do  their 
part  in  keeping  the  storage  battery 
fully  charged  and  Westinghouse 
Motors  to  make  sure  of  a  quick  start 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

The  same  dependability  that  makes  West- 
inghouse Equipment  the  choice  of  the  build- 
ers of  American-La  France  and  Seagrave 
fire  engines  has  led  fifty  builders  of  pleas- 
ure-cars, trucks  and  other  motor-driven 
vehicles    to    adopt    it,    though    it    costs    more. 

This  is  a  greater  number  of  automobile 
manufacturers  than  use  any  other  make  of 
electrical  equipment  and  includes  manu- 
facturers of  such  cars  as  Pierce-Arrow,  Lo- 
comobile, F.  I.  A.  T.,  Hupp,  Stearns,  Chal- 
mers and   others. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadysicle  Work*  Pittsburgh,  Pj. 


These   Automobile- Builders 
UseWestinghouseEquipment 

Allen  Motor  Co..  Fostoria,  0. 

Amcrican-LaFranee  Fire  Engine  Go. ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Anderson  Motor  Co.,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 

Bartholomew  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
Ben  Ilur  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Bimel  Automobile  Co..  Sidney,  O. 

Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Crawford  Automobile  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Cunningham.  Jas.a  Sod  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Daniels  Motor  Car  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Dart  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Dorris  Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dort  Motor  Car  Co..  Flint,  Mich. 
Drummond  Motor  Car  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Duplex  Power  Car  Co.,  Charlotte.  Mich. 

Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
F.  I.  A.  T.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Gerlinger  Motor  Car  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Gramm-Bernstein  Co. ,  Lima,  O. 
Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  O. 
Gruy-Dort  Motors,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kelly-Springfield  M.  T.  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
Kline  Car  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Lexington-Howard  Co, .  Connersville,  Ind. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

McFarlan  Motor  Co. ,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Michigan  Hearse  &  Motor  Co. ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mlcb. 

Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mutual  Motors  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Murray  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Nelson  &  LeMoon,  Chicago,  III. 

Ogreo  Motor  Works,  Chicago,  111. 
Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kiddle  Coach  &  Hearse  Co..  Ravenna,  O. 
Behoeoeek  Co.,  The,  Chisago,  III. 

Seagrave  Co. ,  Columbus,  O. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wabash.  Ind. 
Singer  Motor  Co. ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ti   hi",  F,  II..  Co.,  Cleveland,  I). 

i  "'iiiiim  Motor  I 'iir  Co.  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

United  Sttttea  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  (). 
WichlU  Fall.  Motor  Co..  Wichita  Falls.  Tcxa, 
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And  the  people  will  stop 
and  stare — even  as  they  did 
in  other  days,  when  milady's 
coach   and  four   went   by. 


STATELY,  agleam  with  gilt  and  color,  it  jounced 
over  the  cobbles,  a  resplendent  affair,  jet  comfort- 
less. But  it  had  a  distinction,  a  personality  thai 
reflected  the  high  station  of  its  owner.  So  the  people 
stood  agape  and  marvelled.  And  today  they  stand  and 
stare  and  envy  the  lady  of  position,  taste  and  means 
who  glides  by  in  an  Ohio  Electric  Car. 

Swiftly  and  surely  it  will  take  its  dainty  owner  through 
crowded  boulevards.  Quietly,  luxuriously,  with  neither 
blare,  nor  puff,  nor  noise,  through  shady  mansion- 
banked  avenues,  it  will  bring  her  to  her  home.  And 
everywhere  possession  of  an  Ohio  indicates  social  pres- 
tige, breeding,  station,  culture  and  wealth. 

It  is  an  equipage  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  coach-building 


— with  an  interior  that  is  a  revelation  of  decorative  genius. 
Into  each  Ohio  Electric  Car  there  is  built  a  dependable, 
unfaltering,  long-enduring  mechanism  :  so  simple  yet 
so  safe  that  it  responds  even  to  untried  hands. 

Eminently  practical,  superbly  beautiful,  exceedingly 
safe,  an  Ohio  will  render  mileage  service  on  a  single 
charge  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  requirements.  It  de- 
velops a  speed  beyond  feminine  needs. 

To  you  who  are  interested  in  a  high-priced  car  of 
marked  distinction  and  luxury,  explanatory  literature  of 
an  unusual  character  will  be  sent.  If  it  is  so»desired.  a 
representative  will,  at  your  convenience,  demonstrate 
an  Ohio  to  you.  He  will  merely  explain  courteously. 
You  will  not  be  importuned  to  buy. 


OHIO 

ELECTRIC 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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movie  man  who  carried  the  business  to 
China.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  pictures  than  the 
several  million  other  residents  of  China. 
In  China  he  spent  all  but  his  earliest  years, 
and  when  motion  -  pictures  became  the 
craze,  Brodsky,  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  conceived  the 
idea  of  carrying  the  pictures  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  Chinese  interior — cities  of 
uncounted  millions.  His  first  house, 
established  in  one  of  the  great  unpro- 
nounceable cities,  contained  little  more 
Mian  four  walls.  To  this  day  there  are 
no  seating  accommodations  for  the  mul- 
titude in  the  Chinese  movie  houses — the 
lnterborough  would  find  it  a  delightful 
country.  A  few  of  the  patrician  Chinese 
buy  seats  and  pay  handsomely  for  them 
($1.50',  in  most  cases);  the  common 
people  stand  on  the  great  floors,  wedged 
tightly  against  one  another.  Many  of  the 
Brodsky  theaters  take  care  of  15,000 
persons  in  this  manner;  the  smallest  of 
them  holds  5,000.  If  there  were  seats, 
explains  Mr.  Brodsky,  he  could  never  get 
Ids  audiences  out.  They  would  sit  down 
md  stay  there  until  driven  out  by  hunger. 

When  he  came  to  open  his  first  Chinese 
novie  theater,  this  new  impresario  dis- 
covered that  nobody  came.  He  had  staged, 
we  are  told,  a  thrilling  combination  of 
French  wrong-apartment  mix-ups,  with 
'wild  West"  bronco-melodramas,  all  in 
rain.  The  public  did  not  attend;  in  fact, 
le  learned  that  it  did  not  know  it  was 
supposed  to  attend.  The  author  adds, 
emphatically: 

Theyjdidn't  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 
>o  Mr.  Brodsky  started  out  to  round  up  his 
irst  audience.  He  got  it  by  paying  it  to 
ittend— surely  a  procedure  unique  in  the 
in  rials  of  showdom.  One  at  a  time,  he 
nterviewed  Chinamen  and  paid  them  to 
jo  to  see  his  show.  He  gave  them  what 
hey  asked — one  tsien,  two  or  ten.  He 
lidn't  care  a  great  deal,  because  he  knew 
hat  they  would  pay  back  the  money  on 
uture  occasions  as  soon  as  they  found 
>ut  what  was  going  on,,. 

In  this  manner  several  dozen  theaters 
vere  put  on  their  feet;  in  cities  all  over 
!hina,  but  the  audiefibes  never  derived 
heir  full  measure  of  enjoyment  from 
he  proceedings  because  they  too  fre- 
quently failed  to  understand  them.  The 
)rinted  portions  of  the  films  were  trans- 
ated  into  Chinese,  of  course,  but  the  hu- 
n;ui  motives  could  not  be.  There  sprang 
ip  a  demand  for  the  Chinese  photo-play, 
md  Mr.  Brodsky  saw  that  he  would  have 
i  isfy  it.  Then  and  there  was  founded 
fie  Chinese  Cinema  Company. 

Mr.  Brodsky  is  the  only  American 
ionnected  with  this  enterprise.  The  con- 
ulting  committee,  for  example,  is  made 
ip  of  such  sterling  Chinamen  as  Kim 
xmey  O'Hoy,  Ma  Yat  Chiu,  Fong  Fu 
xam,  and  the  like.  At  their  two  studios 
hey  are  turning  out  a  picture  a  week 
bese  days,  and  these  make  the  rounds 
>f  their  eighty  theaters.  One  of  their 
ilms  is  almost  certain  to  reach  this  country 
.iiliin  another  year.  It,  is  "The  Empress 
»f  Dowers,"  and  is  in  twelve  reels.  The 
rnment  Loaned  a  huge  segment,  of  the 

In'rie-e  Army  for  use  in  this  film— 60,000 
nen. 

At  the  Shanghai  studio,  which  is  the 
r,    Mr.    Brodsky    and    his   associates 


maintain  a  stock  company  of  three  hun- 
dred actors.  At  all  events,  they  are  actors 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  Chinese 
ever  can  be  actors.  Mr.  Brodsky  picked 
them  up  where  he  could  find  them,  for 
he  knew  that  they  would  be  no  harder  to 
train  than  any  others.  Their  trouble  is  a 
lack  of  imagination.  Take  a  genial  soul 
stretched  out  on  the  ground  having  his  leg 
pulled  (a  Chinese  comic  device  equivalent 
to  being  hit  with  a  slap-stick).  Before  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  exhibit  obvious 
signals  of  distress  it  was  found  necessary 
to  administer  a  sound  beating,  whereupon 
he  cried. 

"If  I  want  a  man  to  laugh  and  be  glad," 
explained  Mr.  Brodsky,  "I  have  to  take 
him  out  and  show  him  a  good  time.  I 
give  him  a  fine  meal,  with  plenty  to  drink, 
and  then  march  him  right  to  work.  That 
is  about  the  only  way  I  can  get  a  comedy 
scene." 

Thus,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  a 
Chinese  family  at  dinner,  an  ordinary 
motion-picture  dinner  will  not  do.  There 
must  be  regular  food.  And  five  minutes 
later,  if  it  is  discovered  that  there  wasn't 
any  film  in  the  machine,  there  must  be 
another  dinner  served  if  the  director  wants 
a  retake. 

Chinese  films,  like  all  things  Oriental, 
are  of  course  bound  up  with  Chinese  tra- 
ditions, and  superstitions.  Ancestor-wor- 
ship plays  a  large  part,  says  the  account, 
and  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  plots. 
It  is  probably  the  camera's  capacity  for 
trick  photography  that  makes  it  easy  to 
show  the  return  of  a  long-departed  grand- 
father, and  thus  vivify  the  worship  of 
one's  forebear.  And,  furthermore,  we  are 
informed : 

Chinese  superstitions,  also,  are  con- 
stantly getting  in  the  way  of  the  pictures, 
and  many  and  horrible  are  the  threats  that 
have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  persuade 
actors  to  perform  the  prescribed  stunts. 
One  performer,  for  example,  refused  flatly 
to  be  photographed  in  a  coffin,  citing  the 
highest  religious  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion and  declining  to  put  himself  in  line 
for  the  visitations  of  the  evil  one.  As  a 
method  of  persuasion  he  was  overpowered, 
placed  in  the  coffin ,  and  made  to  stay  there 
for  thirty-six  hours,  with  the  additional 
promise  that  he  would  be  kept  there  for- 
ever if  he  refused  to  listen  to  reason. 
Thereupon  the  scene  was  taken.  These 
little  incidents,  however,  render  movie- 
making in  China  a  somewhat  uncertain 
profession. 

"The  Unfortunate  Boy,"  a  popular 
film,  contains  enough  melodrama  to  be 
an  American  movie.  Stript  of  its  Chinese 
motivation,  in  fact,  it  might  be  shown  in 
any  New  York  film  emporium,  and  prob- 
ably will.  Lo  Sing  Pak  was  happily  mar- 
ried, and  possest  of  a  son.  Along  came 
Ng  Chung  Wun,  who  fell  in  love  with 
Lo's  wife.  So  he  murdered  Lo  and  married 
the  wife.  He  fears,  however,  that  Lo's 
son  will  learn  t  he  story  of  his  father's 
murder  when  he  grows  up,  and  obtain 
revenge  by  exterminating  the  murderer. 
Therefore  lie  decided  that  it  woidd  be  safer 
lor  him  if  the  boy  did  not  grow  up,  and 
kills  him.  (That,  of  course,  is  what  was 
unfortunate  for  the  boy.)  Having  got  the 
(  liinese  audience  interested  by  a  couple  of 
murders,  the  story  proceeds  to  work 
itself  out.    In  China,  altho  the  Government 


holds  a  restraining  hand  over  certain 
features  of  the  films,  there  is  no  real  censor- 
ship. Murder  and  other  things  may  be 
freely  shown  upon  the  screen. 

In  his  Shanghai  company  Mr.  Brodsky 
has  a  comedian  who  is  infinitely  more 
humorous  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Chaplin 
(or  so  he  is  regarded  in  China),  and  it  may 
be  that  he  will  be'  seen  in  this  country 
before  very  long.  After  all,  by  way  of 
winding  up  with  a  snappy  exit  speech,  there 
is  an  excellent  reason  why  Chinese  actors 
should  be  better  than  those  of  any  other 
country : 

Because  they  never  forget  their  queues! 


JIMMY  VALENTINE  A  REAL  STUDENT 

T  IMMY  VALENTINE  is  not  always  the 
J  unregenerate  yegg  we  assume  him  to 
be.  Very  often  he  is  a  closer  student  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  scientific  world 
than  many  of  the  gentlemen  set  to  catch 
him.  For  it  is  necessary,  in  Jimmy's 
calling,  that  one  keep  abreast  of  all  the 
latest  inventions  and,  as  fast  as  a^new  dis- 
covery threatens  to  destroy  one's  means  of 
livelihood,  to  find  some  way  to  circumvent 
it.  So  we  find  Jimmy  learning  new  tricks 
as  the  new  tricks  are  needed.  A  yegg  is 
nothing  if  not  progressive. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  tells  us 
all  this  as  he  explains  how  paramount  it  is 
for  the  crook  to  know  what  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  thief-proof  inventions.  As 
fast  as  the  police  improve  their  efficiency 
in  catching  crooks,  the  crook  improves  his 
ability  to  elude  capture.  It  is  a  hare-and- 
hounds  game  from  the  start.  It  is  set 
down  for  our  benefit- 

The  crook  to-day  is,  if  anything,  more 
careful  and  cautious  than  his  old-time 
prototype  and,  in  committing  crime  and 
trying  to  conceal  it,  he  is  resorting  more 
and  more  to  science  and  invention.  If  the 
police  have  become  more  efficient  in  their 
methods,  so  has  he;  and  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  task  to  discover  him  and  track  him  to 
his  lair. 

The  safe-burglar,  for  example,  used  to 
take  an  hour  or  more  to  open  a  safe,  and 
the  operation  was  done  with  a  good  deal  of 
noise.  Safes  are  better  built  to-day  and 
are  not  so  easy  to  get  into,  so  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  this  kind 
of  burglaries.  When  the  crook  does 
operate  now  he  uses  an  electric  drill  and 
works  almost  noiselessly.  The  safe-men, 
who  at  present  are  giving  the  police  trouble, 
do  not  attempt  to  crack  the  large  safes  but 
go  after  those  used  by  small  shopkeepers. 

These  burglars  have  recently  resorted 
to  trickery  in  attempts  to  puzzle  the 
police.  After  gaining  entrance  to  a  build- 
ing, if  the  safe  was  in  the  front  of  the 
store  where  its  outline  could  be  seen  from 
the  street,  they  would  drag  it  to  the  rear  of 
the  shop,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a 
duplicate  safe  made  of  pasteboard. 

A  few  months  ago  thieves  entered  a 
cigar-store  on  Lenox  Avenue  near  116th 
Street.  They  dragged  the  safe  to  the 
rear  of  the  store,  and  left  one  of  these 
pasteboard  affairs  in  its  place.  A  pass- 
ing policeman  looked  in  the  window. 
There  was  something  about  the  safe 
which  Looked  queer  to  him.  lie  observed 
by    the    dim    light    that    its    gilded    lines 
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CARBON 

Would  Have  Stopped 
the  Deutschland 

The  worlds  greatest  fleet  couldn't  stop  her.  But  Carbon  could. 
The  designers  knew  it.  That  was  one  great  reason  for  using 
Diesel  Engines.  Carbon  forms  rapidly  in  a  Diesel  Engine 
with  its  low-gravity  fuel,  but  it  can't  stay  in  the  cylinders 
because  the  Diesel  Engine  employs  live  steam  to  drive  it  out. 


■will  do  the  same  for  your  motor  clean  out  the  carbon  with  live 
steam,  the  scientifically  correct  principle. 

Install  a  HART-BELL.  You  can  easily  do  it  yourself.  Then, 
no  more  carbon  knocks,  no  more  valve  grinding,  no  more  of  the 
missing  and  back-firing  that  carbon  causes,  no  more  scratching  and 
pitting  of  cylinder  walls  and  piston  heads. 

Don't  let  carbon  accumulate.  Now  and  then,  while  your  motor 
is  running,  turn  the  water-valve  of  your  HART-BELL.  Instantly, 
live  steam  fills  your  cylinders  the  carbon  loosens  and  crumbles, 
then  shoots  out  through  the  exhaust  in  particles  or  in  the  form  of 
carbon  monoxide  gas. 

If  the  safety  of  all  submarines  can  be  entrusted  to  the  principle 
of  carbon  removal  by  live  steam,  isn't  this  the  solution  of  your  carbon 
troubles  ? 

Try  It  30  Days — You  Can't  Lose 

We  give  you  an  absolute,  unqualified  monev-back  guarantee.  Send  us  55 
for  a  HART-BELL  CARBON  REMOVER,  and  clean  out  your  motor.  Your 
money  back  if  you  ask  for  it.     You   won't. 

Information  of  vital  importance  to  yon  is  contained  in  our  booklet,   "Cause 
and  Effect."   A  copy  will  be  mailed  you  absolutely  free.    Write  for  it  note. 

HART-BELL  COMPANY,  1401  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

DEALERS:    We  want  yocr  co-operation  —  write  for  oar  special  proposition. 
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Books    That   Build 

Menial,  Moral  and  Physical 

STRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld,  M.D.  Get  this 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  to  be  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Cloth  bound.  $1.25  net: 
by  mail,  with  average  carriage  charges,  $1.37. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  He  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  In  a  word- — the  book  fits  menforleaderskip. 
Cloth.  300   pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  with  aroim, 

carriage  charges,  $i.f<7. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  mental  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  tocon- 
tinue,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — N. 
Y.  Times.  Cloth.  350  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  with 
arerage  carriage  charges,  $1.62. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  shows  how  one  may  begin  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronner 
each  day.  He  is  no  theorist;  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  with  averagt 

carriage  charg<  s,  $i.«2. 


J 


Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them.  By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish 
important,  and  therefore  necessarily  trying  work, 
is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system — its  possibilities,  capabilities, 
and  its  liability  to  exhaustion.  Truly,  as  Dr.  Mus- 
grove  says,  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  mo6t.  and  it  is  they  who  are  most 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."    1 2mo, 

cloth,  ti.oo  net;  by  mail,  with  average  can: 
charges,  $1.08. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 


^1   354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stirring 
-Inspiriting 
Books    Which  Point  the  Way  to  Added 

Power  and  Poise 


CHILD  TRAINING 


A  new  book  by  George  W.  Jacoby,   M^D., 

Icllow  New   York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Mem- 
ber American  Neurological  Association,  New  York 
Neurological  Society,  etc.   He  tells  things  that  thou- 
sands of  people  never  stop  to  consider,  and  shows 
why  parents,  physicians  anil   teachers  should   make 
it  their  purpose  to  thoroughly  understand  the  im- 
portant relation  of  the  organs  of  the  body  to  mental 
functions.    "A  splendid  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great        1  tance  in  training  children." — Medical 
World.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With  is  full-page  illustrations. 

Price  $1. so  rut;    by  mail,  $1.62 
Funk  &   Wagnalls 
Company 

New  York 


A  New  Book 

(or 
Parents 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Nurses 


ESSENTIALS    OF 

ENGLISH 

Jpeech  and  Literature 

By  Prank  H.  Vizetelly,  Lltt.D.,  LL.D. 

Wit*  I  afoot  "A  good  book  — sound 
l  HC  LialCol  and  always  stimulat- 
ing."—  Brander  Mat- 
tews. Lilt  1>  .  It.  I)  Columbia  Univ.  "One 
f  the  most  valuabl*  1." — Prof.Ray- 

vmd  Weeks,  Ph  t>  .  Columbia  Univ.     "Very  interest- 
IDuminatingbook  "     Prof.  Geo.  Trumbull Lodd, 
•  D     1  I.  !>..  Yale  Univ.     "Clear  and  accurate,  in 

ry  [joint."-     Prof  C.H.Grandeent,  Harvard 
:nlv.     "A   great  amount  of  valuable   information." — 
//.  Stoddard,  Ph  D.,  New  York  Univ. 
growth  of  the  Ian. 
iturc  ■  'i'  h  ro  the  influent  e  oi  the  Bibh  . 

ilue  of  the  di<  tionary,  and  tht  u  eof  thi  grammar 
>  M><  i-rii;li  h  tongue.  $1  50,  by  n 

UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


were  not  quite  straight.  At  first  he 
thought  the  light  was  playing  a  trick  on 
his  eyes,  but  a  closer  inspection  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  not  the  real  store 
safe.  He  hurriedly  summoned  another 
policeman.  They  entered  the  store  and 
caught  three  men  working  on  the  real  safe. 

The  loft  burglar  had  quite  a  profitable 
time  of  it  Until  the  police  found  out  his 
methods  of  work.  He  would  conceal 
himself  in  a  building  before  it  was  closed 
for  the  night.  After  the  help  had  de- 
parted, and  the  watchman  was  out  of 
sight,  he  would  help  himself  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  loot  he  was  after — bolts  of 
silk,  cloth,  or  furs.  This,  with  the  aid 
of  confederates,  he  would  remove  to  a 
near-by  cellar.  If  there  was  much  booty 
to  be  removed  he  would  sometimes  use  a 
wagon.  The  plunder  would  remain  in  the 
cellar  until  such  a  time  as  the  thieves 
thought  it  could  safely  be  carted  away  and 
disposed  of. 

The  advent  of  summer  always  brings 
thieves  and  burglars  to  town.  The  dumb- 
waiter thief  is  active  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  He  works  with  a  confederate.  He 
is  small  and  wiry.  He  gets  on  the  dumb- 
waiter, and  his  companion,  in  the  basement, 
hoists  him  to  the  floor  of  a  deserted  apart- 
ment. It  is  a  simple  matter  for  him  to 
jimmie  the  dumb-waiter  door  into  the 
kitchen. 

Then  there  is  the  fire-escape  burglar. 
He  reaches  a  fire-escape  from  a  roof 
or  hall  floor.  Two  such  thieves  usually 
work  together,  one  as  a  lookout  to  sound 
a  warning  to  his  companion  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger.  A  fire-escape  burglar 
has  been  operating  about  Washington 
Heights  that  the  police  would  like  to 
get.  He  has  a  peculiar  sense  of  humor. 
After  robbing  his  victims  he  takes  plea- 
sure in  hiding  their  clothing  in  odd  places. 
His  victims  have  found  their  trousers 
hanging  on  fire-escapes,  behind  radiators, 
and  stuffed  in  the  family  ice-box. 

In  several  precincts  the  police  are 
warning  householders  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  bogus  inspectors.  This  thief 
gets  into  a  fiat  on  a  pretext  that  he  lias 
come  to  inspect  the  gas-meter.  When  he 
departs,  something  is  found  to  bo  missing. 
The  dishonest  servant  lias  come  to  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  city's  crime.  She 
gets  a  position  by  using  fake  recommen- 
dations. She  usually  remains  no  longer 
than  two  or  three  days  in  a  place.  When 
the  family  goes  out  to  spend  the  evening 
the  servant  decamps  with  the  family 
valuables.  This  thief  often  works  with  a 
male  confederate,  whom  she  keeps  informed 
of  the  movements,  of  the  family.  Two 
years  ago  three  sisters,  posing  as  servants, 
got  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  loot  before 
they  were  caught. 

A  game  now  being  tried  by  thieves  is 
to  call  up  a  grocery-store  or  wine-shop 
and  order  several  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
to  be  delivered  at  once  to  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones,  at  such  and  such 
an  address.  The  man  giving  the  order 
requests  the  store  to  send  change  for  $10. 
A  delivery  boy  is  sent  to  the  house  with  the 
goods  and  the  money.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  house  he  is  met  by  a  man  who  asks 
him  if  he  has  the  order  for  Smith. 

"I  am  Mr.  Smith,"  the  man  says. 
"(Jive  me  the  change  for  the  $10,  and 
I'll  run  up  to  the  apartment  and  get  the 
money  for  you."  Needless  to  say.  he  docs 
not  return,  and  on  inquiry  it  is  found  that 
no  one  by  the  name  of  Smith  lives  in  the 
house. 


THE   CHILDHOOD  OF  ADVERTISING 

\TOW  when  the  streets  bloom  at  night 
*■  ^  with  electric  signs,  and  every  view 
of  the  sky  through  rifted  walls  is  cut  off 
by  a  blinking,  gum-chewing  lady  or  a 
garter-donning  gentleman  done  in  Mazda 
lamps,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  advertising 
has  not  only  reached  its  prime  by  American 
industry,  but  owes  its  very  birth  to  Amer- 
ican minds.  But  we  are  far  wrong;  ad- 
vertising is  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  years  old.  The  Philadelphia  Press, 
in  a  review  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Hess's  book  on 
"Productive  Advertising,"  informs  us  that 
advertising  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago. 
When  Mr.  Ptah,  or  whatever  his  name  may 
have  been,  found  out  that  his  favorite 
olive-oil  bearer  had  decided  to  run  away, 
he  is  said  to  have  hastened  at  once  to  the 
equivalent  of  his  writing-desk,  and  written 
out  a  "Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen"  adver- 
tisement on  a  slip  of  papyrus.  This  was 
the  first  bit  of  advertising  copy.  The  ac- 
count of  this  epoch-making  act  is  vouched 
for  by  the  original  bit  of  writing  which  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  We  are 
told,  moreover: 

The  copy  still  lives  as  an  exhibit  of 
considerable  archeological  importance  and 
as  an  example  of  what  our  advertising 
experts  of  to-day  would  do  if  they,  like  the 
Egyptian,  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  up- 
to-date  information. 

The  Egyptian  knew  nothing  about  the 
topography  of  advertising  nor  the  effect 
of  different  colors.  He  didn't  know,  for 
instance,  that  red  is  the  most  effective 
eye-catching  color,  and  that  green  is  second, 
and  black  third. 

He  didn't  know  that  an  advertisement 
could  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  mind  or 
to  the  emotions;  that  various  words,  and 
phrases,  and  numerous  devices  may  be  used 
to  affect  the  psychology  of  persons  in  a 
particular  way,  or  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  eye-movement  and  that  a  badly 
arranged  advertisement  may  be  an  eyesore. 

Of  these  and  a  thousand  other  things 
that  influence  the  character  of  present- 
day  advertisements  he  was  totally  in 
ignorance.  But  he  gets  full  credit  for 
making  the  first  attempt  at  a  written 
advertisement. 

We  do  not  knr  v  whether  he  got  the 
slave  back,  but  he  deserved  to. 

With  the  development  of  community- 
life,  advertising  commenced.  Various 
human  desires  began  to  develop  and  soon 
there  was  competition  among  people  to 
supply  the  thing  that  would  satisfy  this 
desire,  whether  it  came  from  hunger, 
vanity,  love  of  comfort,  or  what  not. 

As  communities  developed  into  towns 
and  cities,  those  that  had  goods  to  dispose 
of  established  permanent  locations. 

The  town  crier  began  to  yell  out  the 
names  of  various  wares  and  people  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  discriminate 
in  their  purchases. 

Finally,  the  written  advertisement* came, 
into    being,    and,    as    has    been    stated,   an 
Egyptian    land-owner   gels    the   credit  for 
writing  the  first  ad. 

Then  among  the  Greeks,  we  find  that  due 
to  the  high  regard  in  which  they  held  art 
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RAYNTITE 

The  Ideal 
One -Man  Top  Material 


THE  modern  one-man  top  demands  light 
weight.     Rayntite    single  texture   top 
material  weighs  about  half  as  much  as 
double  texture  material  of  equal  waterproofness. 

It  is  guaranteed  one  year  against  leakage,  but  built 
to  last  the  life  of  the  car. 

Its  strength  is  ample  to  stand  the  strains  of  service. 

Why  make  your  car  top  heavy,  and  the  "one-man11 
top  a  joke,  by  using  material  twice  as  heavy  as  it 
needs  to  be  ? 

Rayntite  has  been  on  the  market  and  in  active 
service  on  thousands  of  cars  for  nearly  two  years.  We 
have  yet  to  receive  the  first  claim  under  our  guarantee. 

Now  Made  in  Two  Varieties 

RAYNTITE  No.  1 — Single  texture  with  Fabrikoid  surface 
RAYNTITE  No.  2 — Single  texture  with  Fairfield  Rubber  surface 

Each  is  guaranteed    one   year   against    leakage. 
If  the  car  you  are  considering  is  not  topped  with  Rayntite,  rind 
out  whether  you  or  your  wife  can   realty    handle  the  one-man  top. 

Samples  of  either  variety  on  request 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburgh,   N.  Y.,  and   Fairfield,  Conn. 

Canadian    Office   and    Factory,  Toronto 
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The  Power 
that  Cranks 

Out  of  the  abundant  experience  of 
25  years' specialized  training  comes 
the  real  power  which  cranks  the 
car  equipped  with 


It  is  the  power  to  create  which  has 
written  the  name  Wagner  in  large 
letters  in  the  history  of  electrical 
advancement. 

It  is  the  power  to  do  things  better 
which  is  so  evident  in  Wagner 
motors,  generators,  transformers 
and  converters. 

It  is  the  power  which  comes  from  a 
strict  adherence  toWagner,Quality 
instilled  into  every  member  of  the 
Wagner  organization. 


Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
Factory  Branches  and  Service  Stations 

Boston  Springfield,  Mask,  Now  York  Montreal  Philadelphia 

Syracuse    Buffalo    Toronto    Pittsburgh     Cleveland    Toledo 

Cincinnati      Detroit     Indianapolis      Chicago      Milwaukee 

St.  Louis      St.  Paul      Minneapolis     Kansas  City      Denver 

Los  Angeles       Seattle      San  Francisco. 

Selling  Agencies 

Memphis       New  Orleans        Sioux  City        Dallas 

Salt  Lake  City      London,  Eng. 
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The  heavy  illustration  shows  the  Smith  Form- 

a-Truck    Attachment,   which   carries   90    per 

cent  of  the  load,  bolted  to  the  car  power  plant, 

with  a  vise-like  grip. 


F.  O.  B.  Chicago 
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Best  for  Winter  Hauling 

Over  9,000  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  are  now  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Several  thou- 
sand have  been  in  daily  service  for  a  year  or 
more.  Thousands  now  ordered  for  delivering 
and  hauling  are  to  be  placed  in  service  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  enviable  reputation  established  by  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  as  "best  for  winter  use"  is  the  result  of  the 
remarkable  efficiency,  sturdy  dependability  and  high 
economy  standards  in  all  kinds  of  service  under  the 
hardest  conditions  of  winter  driving.  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  is  light ;  with  the  Ford  it  weighs  about  one  ton. 
Frozen  roads  do  not  wrack  it  and  the  tires  stand  up 
without  being  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ford  power  plant 
used  in  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  now  in  service  is  power- 
ful for  rough  roads  and  deep  snow  —  is  reliable  and 
efficient  even  on  the  coldest  days. 

This  applies  equally  well  to  power  plants  of  Dodge, 
Chevrolet,  Maxwell,  Buick  and  Overland  Cars,  for 
which  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  are  now  made. 

The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  dealer  organization  is  built  up  of 

many  of  the  biggest   men   in   the  motor  trade  industry — 

each  is  the  leader  in  his  virinity. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  "Delivers    the  Goods." 
a  booklet  crammed  with  valuable  information 

Smith  Form  a  Truck  Co. 

1470  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Eastern  Branch 
1834  Broadway,  New  York 

Southern  Branch 
120  Mariette  St.,  Atlanta 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 

Pico  an.l  Hill  St*.,  I  o<  Angeles 

Kansas  City  Branch 

1808  Grand  Ave. 
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hallways  to  one  of  the  long-record  vaults 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  county-city  building. 

"I'll  keep  watch,"  was  the  next  word. 
"They're  in  the  box  in  the  corner.  Just 
pick  'em  out." 

When  the  victim  leaned  low,  the  trusty 
rubber  hose  came  into  play.  "Whack!" 
it  resounded  as  it  hit  the  victim  where 
dad  used  to  apply  the  paddle. 

"Wow!"  wailed  the  victim. 

Murray,  who  is  gray-haired  and  always 
serious-appearing,  discovered  he  had  un- 
covered a  great  indoor  sport. 

His  victim  worked  with  him  in  decoying 
others,  and  Murray  became  a  master  in  the 
art  of  swinging  the  hose. 

"Name,  please,"  he  asks  them,  after 
landing  the  one  swift  blow.  Red-faced 
and  twitching  between  agony  and  laughter, 
the  victims  gave  their  names  and  were 
recorded  in  Murray's  book,  which  now 
contains  more  than  one  thousand  names. 

One  man  came  all  the  way  from  Everett, 
walked  into  the  controller's  office,  went  to 
Murray,  and  asked  confidentially  if  it 
could  be  fixt  up  so  he  could  see  the  pictures. 
Murray  arranged  it.  And  the  man  went 
back  to  Everett  and  sent  down  more 
victims. 


MODERNIZING  THE  CLASSICS 

XTOWADAYS  they  are  modernizing 
•*■  ^  everything.  The  theater  is  no  longer 
desirable  in  its  old  form,  the  settings  are 
antiquated,  and  the  acting  is  unnatural; 
the  novels  of  Scott  are  too  long  and  too 
diffuse;  they  are  too  cut-and-dried  to  suit 
the  twentieth-century  mind.  The  art  of 
the  past  gives  way  to  Picasso  and  Matisse, 
so  that  now  we  have  ladies  with  one  eye 
or  gentlemen  with  purple  hair  and  orange 
cheeks  instead  of  the  old  portraits  of 
Reynolds  or  Romney.  And  the  tentacles 
of  modernism  have  reached  even  into  the 
realm  of  poetry. 

They  are  talking  a  lot  about  vers  libre, 
and  the  ease  with  which  you  can  say  a  thing 
poetically  if  you  are  unhampered  by  rime 
and  regular  rhythm.  And  so,  just  to  show 
you  how  it  can  be  done,  a  clever  contribu- 
tor to  The  New  Statesman  has  laid  hold  of 
Tennyson's  "Lotus  Eaters"  and  shown 
how  it  woidd  be  written,  as  he  says, 
by  "the  latest  shackle-breaking  school." 
How  much  more  to  the  point,  how  much 
more  easily  understood,  is  the  new  version, 

ays.  Of  course,  some  may  reply,  it 
lacks  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  original, 
I  ml  that  is  part  of  the  joke,  since  in  no 
poetry  are  the  image  and  the  innate  beauty 

pirit  brought  out  as  in  the  real  free 
verse.  But  the  writer,  as  it  goes,  must 
have  his  touch  of  humor,   even   at   the 

of  truth,  so  he  frames  it  thus: 


Ah ! 
Ough! 
i  mph! 

jweal ! 
Thank  the  Lord,  that's  over! 
No  more  aa  .  [gating  for  me. 
I  am  on  to 
Soinci  hing 

Softer; 

( 'orifluctor,  give  ii  .  a  I  one! 


II 

Work! 

Did  I  used  to  work? 

I  seem  to  remember  it  .  .  . 

Out  there 

Millions  of  fools  are  still 

At  it, 

Jumping  about 

All  over  the  place  .  .  . 

And  what's  the  good  of  it  all?  .  .  . 

Buzz, 

Hustle, 

Pop, 

And  then  .  .  . 

Dump 

In  the  Grave. 

Ill 

Bring  me  six  cushions — 

A  yellow  one,  a  green  one,  a  purple  one, 
an  orange  one,  an  ultramarine  one,  and  a 
vermilion  one; 

Colors  of  which  the  combination 
Pleases  my  eye. 
Bring  me 

Also 

Six  lemon  squashes 

ibid 

A  straw.  .  .  . 

IV 

I  have  taken  off  my  coat; 
I  shall  now 
I  a  ii  >sen 
My  braces. 

V 

Now  I  am 
All  right  .  .  . 
My  God  .  .  . 
I  do  feel  lazy ! 


HIS  "YOUNG  UNS" 

THERE  is  a  sisterhood  under  their 
skins  which  all  women  feel,  according 
to  Mr.  Kipling,  but  there  are  certain 
kinships  which  men  feel  one  for  the  other, 
too,  and  some  students  of  humanity  have 
called  it  a  realization  of  the  traits  which 
all  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  have  in  common. 
The  financier  in  New  York,  the  essayist  in 
Boston,  the  mountaineer  of  Kentucky, 
have  all  of  them  some  common  sympathies, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  their 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  children. 
No  matter  what  the  labor  or  rank  of  a  man, 
he  has  always  a  weather-eye  out  for  the 
tiny  counterpart  of  himself  who  is  growing 
up  at  his  side,  and-his  devoutest  wish  is  for 
the  youngster's  rearing. 

In  a  report  to  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  Miss  Ethel  De  Long  tells  of 
some  of  her  experiences  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains,  and  of  the  almost  universal 
dopes  reigning  there  for  the  younger 
generation.  Among  them  is  this  striking 
picture  of  the  pathetic  yearning  of  a  moun- 
taineer to  gain  educational  advantage  for 
his  inol  herless  brood  of  se\  en  : 

A  man  has  just  walked  in  from  Big 
(  nek,  thirty  miles  away,  to  try  to  enter 
all  of  his  seven  children  in  OUT  school,  lie 
would      not     leave    only    the     older     ones, 

because,  he  said: 

"If  I  part,  'em  while  they're  lectio 
fellers,  they  won't   ha,\e  no  feelin's  fer  each 


other  when  they're  raised.  I  want  ye  to 
take  'em  all  or  none.  Hit  was  their 
mammy's  last  wish  that  I  keep  'em  to- 
gether. I'll  jest  do  fer  'em  myself  the 
best  I  kin,  if  you  cain't  take  'em  all." 

He  brought  with  him  an  irresistible 
appeal  in  his  tale  of  how  he  has  "keered" 
for  them.  Thirty-four  years  old,  worn, 
stooped,  toothless,  he  has  made  a  gallant 
fight  to  rear  his  children  right.  He 
mentioned  the  children's  clothes. 

"I've  made  'em  all,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  hire  nobody  to  sew  fer  'em,  so 
I  jest  made  'em  everything  they  wear, 
myself.,  I've  washed  fer  'em,  I've  tended 
'em,  an'  then  I've  gone  out  in  the  corn- 
field to  work  fer  'em.  I've  raised  'em 
as  right  as  I  know,  but  I  cain't  do  fer 
'em  lak  I  ought. 

"I  get  right  sick  with  the  phthisic, 
an'  I've  studied  about  what  wotild  hap- 
pen to  'em  if  I  was  to  be  tuk  off  from 
'em.  When  I  have  to  go  away  from  'em 
to  earn  a  leetle  money,  hit's  sech  a  dread 
on  me,  les'  they  git  burned  up  at  night, 
s'posin'  the  house  should  ketch  fire,  an' 
leetle  fellers  alius  so  sleepy-headed  at 
layin'-down  time.  Sometimes  I'm  afeard 
to  go  home." 

"Why  didn't  you  marry  again,"  I  asked, 
"  so  as  to  get  help  in  raising  your  children?  " 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  "Hit's  best 
fer  leetle  young  uns  to  hev  jest  one  mammy, 
an'  s'posin'  I'd  thought  to  help  'em  a-mar- 
ryin'  again,  I  might  a  got  'em  in  a  mighty 
bad  state." 

"If  we  take  the  children,  are  you  going 
to  marry  again?"  I  asked. 

"No'm,  I'm  done  with  marryin'.  I 
jest  want  my  young  uns  raised  right, 
while  I'm  a  tryin'  to  make  the  money 
fer  'em." 

"You  see,  we  don't  want  children  whose 
parents  want  to  get  rid  of  them,"  I  ex- 
plained, "but  ones  whose  parents  want 
them  to  have  a  good  chance." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know.  That's  the 
reason  I  want  'em  here.  You  want  young 
uns  whose  parents  has  got  diligence  and 
with  innards  to  raise  'em  toward  humanity. 
Yes,  I'll  pay  ye  all  I  can  make  fer  'em,  ef 
ye'll  jes'  raise  'em  right.  I've  raised  'em 
to  work.  I've  worked  myself.  I  begun 
when  I  was  seven,  an'  I  couldn't  git  much 
education.  In  my  raisin'  up  hit  was  one 
day  in  school  and  the  next  day  out;  one 
week  in  school  an'  the  next  week  out.  I 
want  'em  to  git  a  chance  to  make  their 
livins;  to  live,  an'  not  be  bowed  under  lak 
I've  been.  No,  they  don't  sw'ar,  ner  cuss; 
an'  they  hain't  got  no  mean  ways  when 
they're  in  my  sight.  I've  brought  ye  a 
reecommendation  from  folks  that  met  ye 
when  ye  come  through  Big  Creek  five  or 
six  years  ago." 

We  wore  moved  with  compassion, 
altho  our  annual  pledges  must  be  multi- 
plied fourfold  to  care  for  the  sixty  children 
we  already  have,  besides  the  seven  "leetle 
fellers,"  from  the  "chunk  of  a  girl  jes' 
goin.'  on  five"  to  the  fifteen-year-old  boy 
who  has  hoed  corn  all  summer. 

How  could  we  resist  those  faces  ami 
the  patient  father  who  has  done  the  best 
he  "knowed"?  We  told  him  to  bring 
them,  all  seven.  An  hour  ago  lie  started 
back  on  his  long  thirty  miles  to  make 
the  children  ready. 


Pessimistic-  Siik  "  Do  you  believe 
that   too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth?  " 

He — "  Yes,  altogether  too  many."— 
Yonhers  Statesman, 
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Why  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shitt 
was  Adopted  as  Standard  Equip- 
ment on  New  Models 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  Gear  Shift  we  were  frankly  skeptical.  Is 
it  practical?  Does  it  always  work?  Does  it  wear  out  the  battery?  These 
were  questions  that  bobbed  up  in  our  minds.  But  the  Gear  Shift  was 
important  enough  to  warrant  an  investigation. 

A  committee  of  our  engineers  went  to  Milwaukee  to  get  first  hand 
information.  When  they  returned  they  all  wanted  to  talk  at  once.  They 
told  first  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  plant,  staggering  stories  of  size  and  effi- 
ciency, but  when  they  came  to  the  Gear  Shift,  they  fairly  boiled  over 
with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a  long  story — a  story  of  unqualified  success,  a  story  of  a  product 
so  perfect,  so  competent  as  to  be  almost  uncanny. 

Then  followed  the  third  degree.  We  installed  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear 
Shift  in  the  Premier  Aluminum  Six,  we  subjected  it  to  the  same  gruelling 
treatment  that  every  bit  of  mechanism  had  to  undergo  before  it  went  into 
the  car — every  test  known  to  engineering  skill,  involving  months  of  time 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  driving. 

We  kept  tab  on  battery  consumption;  400,000  shifts  without  necessi- 
tating recharging  of  battery.  We  held  a  stop  watch  on  getaway  (latest 
New  York  test  in  congested  traffic — from  standstill  up  to  20  miles  an  hour, 
back  to  5  and  up  again  to  20 — all  in  7  seconds).  Four  miles  an  hour  and 
sixty;  on  steep  hills, in  crowded  thoroughfares;  hub-deep  in  sand  and  over 
corduroy  roads  we  drive  the  Premier  controlled  by  the  Gear  Shift.  And 
the  result? 

Unanimous,  enthusiastic  approval. 

The  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  is  now  installed  as  regular  equipment 
on  all  models  of  the  Premier  Aluminum  Six. 

We  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  Gear  Shift  as  being  the  greatest  advance 
in  motor  car  construction  since  the  advent  of  the  electric  starter  and  we 
guarantee  this  Gear  Shift  to  be  100%  efficient. 

When  you  have  driven  a  C-H  Gear  Shift  equipped  Premier  Alumi- 
num Six,  you  will  understand  our  enthusiasm. 

(Signed)       PREMIER   MOTOR  CORPORATION 

If  you  own  a  car  or  intend  to  own  a  car,  you  should  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  shift  gears  from  the  steering  wheel  when  you  drive  with  the  C-H 
Magnetic  Gear  Shift.      Let  us  send  you  completely  descriptive  catalog. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Ml g.Co. 

Makers  of  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift, 
C-H  Push  Sockets,  and  the  World's  Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Controlling 
Apparatus. 
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hallways  to  one  of  the  long-record  vaults 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  county-city  building. 

"I'll  keep  watch,"  was  the  next  word. 
"They're  in  the  box  in  the  corner.  Just 
pick  'era  out." 

When  the  victim  leaned  low,  the  trusty 
rubber  hose  came  into  play.  "Whack!" 
it  resounded  as  it  hit  the  victim  where 
dad  used  to  apply  the  paddle. 

"Wow!"  wailed  the  victim. 

Murray,  who  is  gray-haired  and  always 
serious-appearing,  discovered  he  had  un- 
covered a  great  indoor  sport. 

His  victim  worked  with  him  in  decoying 
others,  and  Murray  became  a  master  in  the 
art  of  swinging  the  hose. 

"Name,  please,"  he  asks  them,  after 
landing  the  one  swift  blow.  Red-faced 
and  twitching  between  agony  and  laughter, 
the  victims  gave  their  names  and  were 
recorded  in  Murray's  book,  which  now 
contains  more  than  one  thousand  names. 

One  man  came  all  the  way  from  Event  t . 
walked  into  the  controller's  office,  went  to 
Murray,  and  asked  confidentially  if  it 
could  befixt  up  so  he  could  sec  the  picl  ures. 
Murray  arranged  it.  And  the  man  went 
back  to  Everett  and  sent  down  more 
victims. 


MODERNIZING  THE  CLASSICS 
"VTOWADAYs  they  are  modernizing 
■*■  M  everything.  The  theater  is  no  longer 
desirable  in  its  old  form,  the  settings  are 
antiquated,  and  the  acting  is  unnatural; 
the  novels  of  Scott  are  too  long  and  loo 
diffuse;  they  are  too  cut-and-dried  to  suit 
the  twentieth-century  mind.  The  arl  of 
t lie  past  gives  way  to  Picasso  and  Matisse, 
so  that  now  we  have  ladies  with  one  eye 
or  gentlemen  with  purple  hair  and  orange 
cheeks  instead  of  the  old  portraits  of 
Reynolds  or  Romney.  And  the  tentacles 
of  modernism  have  reached  even  into  the 
realm  of  poetry. 

They  are  talking  a  lot  about  vers  libre, 
and  the  ease  with  \\  hich  you  can  say  a  thing 
poetically  if  you  an-  unhampered  by  rime 
and  regular  rhythm.  And  so,  just  to  show 
;  mi  how  it  can  be  done,  a  clever  contribu- 
tor to  The  New  Statesman  has  laid  hold  of 
Tennyson's  "Lotus  Eaters"  and  shown 
how  it  would  be  written,  as  he  says, 
by  "the  latest  shackle-breaking  school." 
How  much  more  to  the  point,  how  much 
more  easily  understood,  is  the  new  version, 
he  says.  Of  course,  some  may  reply,  it 
lacks  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  original. 
bul  that  is  part  of  the  joke,  since  in  no 
poetry  are  the  image  and  the  i ruiate beauty 

pint  brought  out    a-;   in    I  he   real  free 

e.     But  the  writer,   as   it    goes,   must 
In-    touch    of   humor,   even   at   the 

of  truth,  so  he  frames  ii  thus: 


Ah! 
Ough! 

I   mpli! 

I    u  a    .1  jweal ! 

Thanh  the  Lord,  that's  over! 

No  more  n;i  .  igating  Cor  me. 

I  am  on  to 

something 

Sol  ter; 

Conductor,  give  us  a  turio! 


II 

Work! 

Did  I  used  to  work? 

I  seem  to  remember  it  .  .  . 

Out  there 

Millions  of  fools  are  still 

At  it, 

Jumping  about 

All  over  the  place  .  .  . 

And  what's  the  good  of  it  all?  .  .  . 

Buzz, 

Hustle, 

Pop, 

And  then  .  .  . 

Dump 

In  the  Grave. 

Ill 

Bring  me  six  cushions — 

A  yellow  one,  a  green  one,  a  purpl' 
an  orange  one,  an  ultramarine  on, 
vermilion  one; 

Colors  of  which  the  combination 
Pleases  my  eye. 
Bring  me 

Also 

Six  lemon  squashes 

And 

A  straw.  .  .  . 

TV 

I   have  taken  oil'  my  coal  ; 
1  shall  now 
Loosen 
My  brae.-. 

V 
Now  I  am 
Vll  right  .  .   . 
My  God  .  .  . 
1  do  feel  la/.\  ! 


HIS  "YOUNG  un- 

"  I  MILKK    is    a    sisterhood  heir 

-1   skins  which  all  women  f<  init- 

io    Mr.     Kipling,    but     thi 
kinships  which  men  feel  one  for  th©t 
too,  and  some  students  of  hu  i 
called  it  a  realization  of  the  trail  wduch 
all  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  have  in  emmon. 
The  financier  in  New  York,  thi  in 

Boston,  the  mountaineer  of  Ketucky, 
have  all  of  them  some  common  ies, 

and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  theses  iheir 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  dldren. 
No  matter  what  the  labor  or  rank  oa  man, 
he  has  always  a  weather-eye  outfor  the 
tiny  counterpart  of  himself  who  is  ro  w  Lng 
up  at  his  side,  and  his  devoutest  wh  is  for 
the  youngster's  rearing. 

In  a  report  to  the  National  Gegraphic 
Society,  Miss  Ethel  De  Long  ells  of 
some  of  her  experiences  in  the  Intucky 
mountains,  and  of  the  almosl  i  a] 
hopes  reigning  there  for  theyounger 
generation.  Among  them  is  thi  striking 
picture  of  the  pathetic  yearning  oi  moun- 
taineer lo  gain  educational  adw.  ag(  for 
his  motherless  brood  of  seven: 

A    man    has    just     walked    in     om     Big 

Creek,  thirty  miles  away,  to  tr  to  enter 

all  of  his  seven  children  in  our  B«Ool.      Me 
would     not      leave    only    the     ol  c     on 
becau  i  ,  lie    aid 

"If    I     part    'em     while    l  he  .<     Ieetl< 
fellers,  they  won't  have  no  feelirt  fer  eacl 


>ther  when  they're  raised.  I  want  ye  to 
take  'em  all  or  none.  Hit  was  their 
mammy's  last  wish  that  I  keep  'em  to- 
gether. I'll  jest  do  fer  'em  myself  the 
best  I  kin,  if  you  cain't  take  'em  all." 

He    brought    with    him    an    irresistible 

appeal  in  his  tale  of  how  he  has  "keered" 

for   them.      Thirty-foiir  years   old,   worn, 

stooped,  toothless,  he  has  made  a  gallant 

ight     to    rear    his     children    right.     He 

tioned  the  children's  clothes. 

"I've  made  'em  all,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  hire  nobody  to  sew  fer  'em,  so 
1  jesl  made  'em  e\  erytbing  they  wear, 
myself.  I've  Avashed  fer  'em,  I've  tended 
'em,  an'  then  ['ve  gone  out  in  the  corn- 
field to  work  fer  'em.  I've  raised  'em 
right  as  1  know,  but  I  cain't  do  fer 
lak  I  ought. 

"I  get  right  sick  with  the  phthisic, 
an'  ['ve  studied  about  what  would  hap- 
to  'em  if  I  was  to  be  tuk  off  from 
\ni.  When  I  have  to  go  away  from  'em 
am  a  leetle  money,  hit's  sech  a  dread 
ne,  Ies'  they  git  burned  up  at  night, 
-  posiu'  the  house  should  ketch  fire,  an' 
leetle  fellers  alius  so  sleepy-headed  at 
layin'-down  time.  Sometimes  I'm  afeard 
lo  go  home." 

"Why  didn't  you  marry  again,"  1  asked, 

30  as  to  get  help  in  raising  your  children?" 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  "Hit's  best 
fer  leetle  young  uns  to  hey  jest  one  mammy, 
an'  s'posin'  I'd  thought  lo  help  'em  a-mar- 
ryin'  again,  1  might  a  got  'em  in  a,  mighty 
bad  state." 

"If  we  take  the  children,  are  you  going 

to  marry  again?"  I  asked. 

"No'm,  I'm  done  with  marryin'.  I 
jest  want  my  young  uns  raised  right, 
while  I'm  a  trvin'  to  make  the  money 
fer  'em." 

"  You  see,  we  don't  want  children  whose 
parents  want  to  get  rid  of  them,"  I  ex- 
plained, "but  ones  whose  parents  want 
I  hem  to  have  a-  good  chance." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know.  That's  the 
reason  I  want  'em  here.  You  want  young 
uns  whose  parents  has  got  diligence  and 
with  innards  to  raise  'em  toward  humanity. 
Yes,  I'll  pay  ye  all  I  can  make  fer  'em,  ef 
yell  jes'  raise  'em  right.  I've  raised  'em 
to  work.  I've  worked  myself.  I  begun 
when  I  was  seven,  an'  I  couldn't-  git  much 
education,  in  my  raisin'  up  hit  was  one 
day  in  school  and  the  next  day  out;  one 
week  in  school  an'  the  next-  week  out.  I 
want  'em  to  git  a  chance  to  make  their 
livins;  to  live,  an'  not  be  bowed  under  lak 
I've  been.  No,  they  don't  sw'ar,  ner  cuss; 
an'  they  hain't  got  no  mean  ways  when 
they're  in  my  sight.  I've  broughl 
reecommendation  from  folks  that-  m 
when  ye  come  through  Kig  Creel 
six  years  ago." 

We       were      moved       with 
alt  ho   our   annual    pledges   n 
plied  fourfold  to  care  for 
we  already   have,  besi  ' 
fellers,"    from     the 
goin'   on   five"    to 
who  has  hoed  coi 
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Why  thcC-H  Magnetic  GcarSWft 
was  Adopted  as  Standard  Equip- 
ment on  New  Models 

When  we  first  hard  of  the  Gear  Shift  we  were  frankh 
it  practical?    Docs  1  always  work?    Does  it  wear  out  the 
were  questions  that  bobbed  up  in  our  minds.     But  the 
important  enough  b  warrant  an  investigation. 

A  committee  ofour  engineers  went  to  Milwaukee  to  get 
information.    Win  1  they  returned  they  all  wanted  to  tak  =:  :: 
told  first  of  the  Cuter-Hammer  plant,  staggering  stories  of  Hze«dcffi- 
ciency,  but  when  tley  came  to  the  Gear  Shift,  they  fairly  bot 
with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a  long  stov — a  story  of  unqualified  success,  a  raprr. 

so  perfect,  so  competed  as  to  be  almost  uncanny. 

Then  followed  tb  third  degree.   We  installed  the  C-H 
Shift  in  the  Premier  iluminum  Six,  we  subjected  it  to  the  same  gruel; 
treatment  that  every  lit  of  mechanism  had  to  undergo  before  it  went  into 
the  car — every  test  kiown  to  engineering  skill,  involving  monthj oi  tinu- 
and  thousands  of  mils  of  driving. 

We  kept  tab  on  littery  consumption;  400,000  shifts  without 
taring  recharging  of  attery.     We  held  a     op  watch  on  getaway  (latesi 

~      -f  dsti11upto20milesanhi 

'  miles  an  hour  and 

deep  in  sand  audi 
by  the  Gear  Shift.    \ 


New  York  test  in  con  ested  traffic- 
back  to  5  and  up  aga  i  to  < 
sixty;  on  steep  hills,  i 
corduroy  roads  w  ( 
the  result? 

Unanimous 

The  C-H  ' 
on  all  model 
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guarant< 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  CONNERCE 


J 


REPUBLIC  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  TRUCKS, 
with  their  remarkable  efficiency,  fittingly  represent  the 
■  Spirit  of  Commerce.  More  than  10,000  Republic  Trucks 
in  service  in  the  forty-eight  states,  and  eleven  foreign  countries, 
are  making  new  service  records.  Enormous  demand  makes 
possible  the  Republic's  low  prices.  More  than  23,000  Republics 
will  be  built  in  the  coming  year  in  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world  exclusively  devoted  to  truck  manufacture. 

FIVE  REPUBLIC  SIZES  «2£L^g »: 

furnished  complete,  express  body  with  canopy  top,  side  curtains,  glass  front, 
electric  light  with  generator  and  storage  battery  and  electric  horn,  $750;  or 
with  solid  panel  body,  $775;  Model  10,  i-ton,  with  stake  or  express  body  and 
bow  top,  $1095;  Model  ii,  1  yi-toxv  chassis,  $1275;  Model  "A,"  2-ton  chassis, 
$1675;  Model  "T,"  3^-ton  Dreadnaught,  #2550. 

Dealers    and    Service    Stations    in    over   500    Principal  Cities.      Write   for 
catalog  of  model  in  which    you   are  interested.       Address  Dept.  C. 


REPUBLIC  FOR  SERVICE 


REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCKCO.INC 

ALMA  MJCMIG/KN^USA 
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The  Power  Behind 
urStartingSLighting 

THE    satisfaction    you    derive    from    you 
automobile  starting  and  lighting  system  i 
dependent    upon    the    infallibility    wit) 
•    which  it  performs  its  work.     That  work  in  tun 
is  largely  dependent  on   the   excellence  of  it 
power-source — the  storage  battery. 

The  "JExtfce"  Battery  is  today  the  pre 
eminent  starting  and  lighting  battery  amon 
experienced  motorists.  Its  extra  large  plates 
its  unit  cell  construction,  its  flood-proof  fillin 
plugs  are  features  which  make  the  "JExifce' 
powerful  in  performance  and  easy  to  care  foi 
It  is  the  battery  that  will  give  you  continuou 
satisfaction,  no  matter  what  make  ■  your  cai 
what  type  your  starting  system. 

"There's  an  "JEXtDe"  Battery  tor  every  car." 
"The  Giant  that  lives  in  a  box." 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Cc 

The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  this  country 

1888        PHILADELPHIA        1917 

New  York        Boston        Chicago         Washington         Denver        San  Francis* 

St.  Louis      Cleveland      Kansas  City      Atlanta      Pittsburgh 

Detroit      Rochester      Minneapolis      Toronto 

"  ExtJ>e  ","  "OconctaS=ExiJc  ","*lv:<:ap=E*^<-  'and  ••  Cbm=Exi5>c"  Batteri 

for  Electric  Vehicles 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPIRITOF  COMMERCE 


REPUBLIC  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  TRUCKS, 
with  their  remarkable  efficiency, fittingly  represent  the 
-  Spirit  of  Commerce.  More  than  0,000  Republic  Trucks 
in  service  in  the  forty-eight  states,  and  (even  foreign  countries, 
are  making  new  service  records.  Enrmous  demand  makes 
possible  the  Republic's  low  prices.  Mo:  than  23,000  Republics 
will  be  built  in  the  coming  year  in  tb  largest  factory  in  the 
world  exclusively  devoted  to  truck  manfacture. 

FIVE  REPUBLIC  SIZES  fcSLSpg  !£&£ 

furnished  complete,  express  body  with  canopy  to^  side  curtains,  glass  front, 
electric  light  with  generator  and  storage  batterjand  electric  horn,  $750;  or 
with  -'-lid  panel  body,  S775;  Model  io,  i-ton,  wii  or  express  body  and 

bowtop,  $1095;  Model  ii,  1  }4-ton  chassis,  $127  Model  "A, '  2- ton  chassis; 
$1675;  Model  "T,"  3;, '-ton  Dreadnaught,  $2550 

Dealers   and    Service   Stations   in   over   500    rincipal  Cities.      Write    for 
catalog  of  model  in  which   you  are  intented.      Address   Dept.  C. 


REPUBLIC  FOR  SERVE 


REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRtK  CO.  INC. 
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—It  is  a  Duty 
You  Owe 
the  Student— 

The  amazing  amount  of  information  con- 
tained  in  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  High 
School  Standard  Dictionary,  just  issued, 
places  it  in  a  class  by  itself  with  respect  to 
all  dictionaries  designed  for  similar  use. 
This  book  represents  such  an  enormous 
stride  in  dictionary  progress  that  it  would 
seem  as  tho  all  other  high  school  dictionaries 
must  become  obsolete  at  its  appearance. 

You  owe  it  to  your  students  to  place  in 
their  hands  the  most  authoritative,  com- 
plete, all-inclusive,  and  generally  Helpful 
dictionary  that  you  can  obtain  for  them. 
Beyond  a  Doubt  that  book  is 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 

High  School 

Standard 
Dictionary 

(Abridged  from  the  New  Standard  Dictionary) 

y  ,  .  The8o,ooowords,phrases,propernames, 
vocaouiary.  biographical,  historical,  literary  and 
other  topics  defined  in  the  book,  are  all  entered  in 
ONE  MAIN  VOCABULARY  with  no  confusing 
appendix,  tables,  etc.,  "thrown in"  at  the  back. 

In  addition  to  the  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, meaning,  and  deri- 
vation of  this  large  number  of 
words,  the  volume  contains  several  thousands  of 
GROUPS  of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  showing  the 
relative  shades  of  meaning  and  the  use  of  each  in  an 
illustrative  sentence  together  with  correct  preposi- 
tions to  use  with  each. 

Illustrations.  There  are  1,200  pictorial  illustrations. 

c  „•„   u-, p,„    The  recent  advances  of  science 

Science,  History,  btc.  are  covered.     A11  of  the  impor. 

tant  engagements  of  our  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars  are  recorded  with  impartiality.  The  Principal 
Events  of  English  History  are  covered.  Its  up-to- 
datenessisat  tested  by  such  entries  in  the  regular  main 
vocabulary,  as  the  recent  battle  of  the  Marne.  The 
Razing  of  Louvain.The  Bombardment  of  Reims,  Etc. 

T,.,«  V™*  £»  P,„  I[  indicates  pronunciation  by  the 
Two  Keys  for  Pro-  ugual    system  employed   in\ext. 

nunciation.        bookSi  and  in  addition  by  the  re- 
vised Scientific  Alphabet. 


Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
Prepositions,  Etc 


Just 
Published 


The  book  is  9  in.  x  6  Vi 

in.  and   1  M  in.  thick. 

Large  Octavo.  Cloth. 

902  pages.  $1.50  net. 

Indexed  30c  extra. 

Brander    Matthews 

says:  "  It  is  Ex- 
cellent in  its  Ar- 
range men  t — 
Mechanical 
Devices — Its 
Admirable 
Adaptation 
for    Daily 
Use." 
Etc. 


LU 
SIGN  AND  SEND  THIS  COUPON 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

I  me  one  copy  of  the  NEW  HlfiH  SCHOOL 

i  -  'li  liici  Ki'.AKV.  I  .„.l.,.-  fl.SO*  II  the 
l,ook  impresses  me  favorably  enough,  I  may  recommend 
its  use  in  my  classes.  L.  L>.  12-30-16 

Name 

Address 

City State 

School  or  Institution  connected  with 

•With    li Index,   ji.So;   carriage  prepaid, 

Eoc  '-xtra. 


December  17. — Berlin  reports  that  the 
Teutons  captured  1,150  more  prisoners 
at  the  fall  ofBuzeu,  with  19  locomotives 
and  400  cars,  mostly  loaded.  The 
Roumanians  retreat  to  the  Danube  loop 
in  the  Dobrudja  and  across  the  Sereth 
and  the  lower  Calmatuiulrivers,  in  north- 
ern Wallachia.  Braila  and  Galatz,  in 
southeastern  Moldavia,  on  the  Danube, 
are  evacuated  by  the  Roumanians.  The 
Bulgars  take  Fetechti,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Cernavoda  bridge,  on  the 
Danube. 

December  18. — The  remnants  of  the  Rou- 
manian Army  are  reported  by  London  as 
safe  behind  the  Russian  lines  near  the 
Sereth  for  reorganization.  Russia  now 
is  holding  a  front  of  1,000  miles,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

December  19. — The  capture  of  1,000  addi- 
tional Roumanians  and  Russians  on  the 
Wallachian  front  is  announced  by 
Berlin.  Captured  oil-wells  are  said  to 
have  been  found  so  slightly  damaged 
that  the  oil  can  be  taken  from  them, 
and  much  has  bqen  shipped,  according 
to  reports,  back  to  Germany. 

GENERAL 

December  13. — German  casualties  for  the 
war,  as  far  as  December  1,  are  reported 
by  London  to  have  been  3,92 1,869. 
The  list  for  November  exceeds  166,000. 

Berlin  states  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  Entente  losses  in  war- 
ships have  reached  a  total  of  192,  of 
which  123  were  British.  The  total 
tonnage  lost  is  744,600. 

December  14. — The  Entente  capitals  re- 
ceive the  German  peace-overtures  with 
distrust,  while  the  British  House  of 
Commons  votes  an  additional  war- 
credit  of  $2,000,000,000. 

A  panic  is  reported  on  the  Tokyo  stock 
exchange  when  peace  is  proposed.  The 
governors  accordingly  order  the  ex- 
change closed  until  December  16. 

Orders  of  forcible  deportation  of  Lithuan- 
ian peasants  to  work  in  Germany  cause 
several  riots,  particularly  in  Suwalki. 
Many  railways,  telegraphs,  and  bridges 
are  reported  by  London  as  destroyed. 

Seventeen  American  muleteers  and  eleven 
of  the  British  crew  of  the  transport-ship 
Russian  die  as  the  vessel  is  sunk  by  a 
(7-boat  in  the  Mediterranean. 

December  15. — The  Russian  Duma  unani- 
mously votes  a  categorical  refusal  to 
entertain  any  German  peace-proposals 
at  the  present  time. 

London  reports  that  the  Entente  Powers 
have  agreed  to  grant  safe-conduct  to 
Count  Tarnowski,  the  newly  appointed 
Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

British  troops,  taking  the  offensive  near 
Kut-el-Amara,  occupy  a  number  of 
Turkish  positions  on  the  Hal  River,  to 
the  south  of  Kut. 

December  18. — The  Italian  forces  operating 
in  the  Carso  sector  take  a  crater  south 
of  Bos  Comalo,  according  to  Rome. 

According  to  reports  from  Berlin,  tho 
French  losses  to  date  reach  the  total  of 
3,800,000  men.  British  losses  number 
1,300,000.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
claimed  that  on  the  Somme  German 
losses  have  not  passed  the\500,000  mark, 
while  the  Allied  losses  there  have  been 
about  800,000. 


FOREIGN 

December*13. — John  W.  Garrett  is  selected 
to  succeed  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  as 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  according 
to  Or.  Van  Dyke's  report  from  The 
Hague. 


December  14. — Edmund  Schulthess,  of 
Aargau,  is  elected  President  of  Switzer- 
land for  1917  by  176  out  of  189  votes. 

Jean  Marius  Antoine  Mercie,  noted 
sculptor  and  painter,  dies  in  Paris,  aged 
seventy-one.  He  was  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  sculptor  of  the  Lee  monument 
in  Washington  and  the  Francis  Scott 
Key  memorial  in  Baltimore. 

According  to  Lisbon  newspapers,  the 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet  along  coali- 
tion lines  is  again  considered. 

The  French  Government  decides  on  total 
prohibition  throughout  France  of  whis- 
kies, brandies,  and  liqueurs,  but  not 
wines  or  beer. 

Representatives  of  General  Carranza 
admit  that  the  First  Chief  has  not 
signed  the  protocol  between  his  country 
and  the  United  States,  and  further 
state  that  the  agreement  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  bandits  by  American  forces  to  admit 
of  acceptance  by  him. 

DOMESTIC 

December  14. — The  American  submarine 
H-S  is  wrecked  at  the  entrance  to 
Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  The  twenty-six 
members  of  the  crew,  after  being  im- 
prisoned all  day,  are  rescued. 

The  Senate  passes  by  a  vote  of  64  to  7 
the  new  Immigration  Bill  carrying  the 
illiteracy  clause  twice  vetoed  previously. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  votes  to 
submit  the  nation-wide  prohibition 
amendment  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  This  forbids  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  liquor  in  the  United 
States  and  its  dependencies.  The 
national  suffrage  amendment  is  also 
reported. 

December  16. — The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  announces  a 
bonus  of  $6,000,000  to  its  employees, 
in  view  of  increased  business. 
Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard 
University,  dies  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  lecture  to  students.  He  was 
fifty-three  years  old,  and  widely  known 
as  a  psychologist,  and  more  recently 
as  a  defender  of  the  German  side  of 
the  war. 

December  19. — Boston  votes  to  remain 
wet  by  53,459  to  29,997. 


Quick  Work. — Hicks — "  She  married 
in  haste." 

Wicks — "  And  repented  in  leisure,  I 
suppose." 

Hicks — "  No,  she  repented  in  haste, 
too." — Somerville  Journal. 


Provision  for  the  Spirit. — "  I'm  awfully 
sorry  that  my  engagements  prevent  my 
attending  your  charity  concert,  but  I  shall 
be  with  you  in  spirit." 

"  Splendid  !  And  where  would  you  like 
your  spirit  to  sit?  I  have  tickets  here  for 
half  a  dollar,  a  dollar,  and  two  dollars."— 
Gargoyle. 


He  Understood. — A  certain  Church  of 
England  bishop,  dosirous  of  affecting 
economy,  was  traveling  in  a  third-class 
carriage  with  a  rather  rough-looking  work- 
man. The  latter  exhibited  surprize  at 
such  superior  company,  and,  consumed  by 
curiosity,  inquired: 

"  I  supposo  you  aro  a  poor  curate,  sir?  ' 

"  Er — no,"  weakly  replied  the  bishop, 
"  not  exactly — but — but  I  was  once  a 
curate." 

"  I  sec,"  commented  the  other;  "  that 
'orrid  drink  again." — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
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Breadstuffs 

Dec  :. 
1916 

$0.1080 
.4085 

2.3992 
.2545 

1.5925 

2.6033 
.7446 
.111171 
.4256 
.0962 
.0894 

1.6469 
.2706 

Oct.  1, 
1910 

SO.  1439 

.4925 

2.8439 

.3277 

L.8800 

3.2315 

.8948 

.0084 

.5122 

.0825 

.1044 

1.2038 

.3)13 

Sm.  t, 

me 

$0.1632 

.1970 

2,9401 

.3727 

2.1650 

3.4107 

.9248 

.0124 

.5518 

.0843 

.1045 

1.2116 

.3521 

Dec.  1 

me 

.5030 

Fruits 

3.1047 
.3447 

Hides  and  leather 

Oils 

Naval  stores 

2.5650 

3.6236 

1.0331 

.0125 

.5620 

.0917 

Building  materials. . . 
Chemicals  and  drags. 

.1163 

1.2166 
.3466 

Total $10.0473    $12.0399    $12.7992    $13.0805 

"Three  groups — breadstuffs,  miscellane- 
ous products,  and  fruits — declined,  the 
last  because  of  a  drop  in  California 
lemons.  Breadstuffs  fell  because  of  peace 
talk,  and  tbo  miscellaneous  division  de- 
scended owing  to  a  recession  in  Pacific- 
Coast  hops.  The  other  ten  groups  ad- 
vanced, virtually  all  of  them,  in  keeping 
with  conditions  that  are  well  known  and 
that  have  been  operating  for  some  time 
past." 

MORE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  THAN  EVER 

From  Washington  recently  came  an 
announcement,  which  strikingly  confirmed 
t  he  contention  that  se\  era]  newspapers  and 
others  have  maintained  as  to  (lie  causes  of 
high  prices  for  food.  That  these  prices 
are  largely  due  to  exploitation  rather  than 
to  scarcity  seems  to  have  been  well- 
established.  With  some  exceptions,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  food  production  in 
this  country  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population,  in  some  instances,  in  fact, 
production  per  capita  has  actually  in- 
creased in  that  time.  For  example:  the 
per  capita  production  of  meat  in  the  United 
States  in  1909  was  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  213.9  pounds, 
whereas  in  1915  it  was  219. G  pounds.  The 
production  of  milk  in  1909  was  81.0  gallons 
per  capita  and  in  1915  only  75.5  gallons;  of 
poultry,  5.3  in  number  in  1909  and  5..")  in 
1015;  of  eggs,  17.3  dozens  in  1009  and  17. S 
in  1915;  of  cereals,  35.3  bushels  in  1909  and 
40.2 in  1915;  of  sugar,  18.3  pounds  in  1909 
and  19.9  in  1915.  The  Department  has 
pointed  out  that  meats  and  dairy  products 
constitute  37  per  cent,  of  the  average  diet. 
fish,  2  per  cent.;  cereals,  A\  per  cent.;  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  13  per  cent.;  and  other 
vegetables,  8  per  cent.  It  noted  in  con- 
clusion that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  in  population  the  production  per 
capita  of  the  commodities  enumerated, 
with  the  exception  of  meats  and  dairy 
products,  has  remained  in  this  country 
approximately  the  same  or  has  increased. 

THE  PER  CAPITA  DERTS  OF  NATIONS 

A  correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  having  asked  its  editor  for  data 
showing  the  debts  of  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world  before  the  war  and  their 
debts  at  the  present  time,  has  received  the 
following  data  as  to  their  national  debts 
that  is,  their  Federal  or  Imperial  debts,  ex- 
clusive of  state  and  provincial  debts.  The 
figures  below  for  such  debts  are  given  with 
six  ciphers  omitted.  For  example:  the 
pre-war  debt  of  France  was  $6,607,000,000, 
while    the    present     French    debt     IS    $18,- 

005,000,000: 


Pn-War 

Debt 


Prcscil 

Per  Cap.        Debt        Pet  Cap. 


..S6.607 

$168 

$18,005 

,  i  .> 

17,336 

383 

80.1 

so  ;, 

16,978 
8,197 

255 

Vustria-llunix'v. . 

..  3.970 

164 

Italy 

4,551 

..       610 

26  7 

9i'"> 

47 

Russia 

..   -1. 

28  :: 

7.1i»l 

13 

..   1,851 

23  9 

1,234 

'.':! 

..    1,0151 

10  7 

1,080 
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To  Individual  Investors 


We  maintain  one  standard  of  service,  uni- 
form in  scope  and  efficiency  regardless  of 
the  amount  available  for  investment.  This 
service  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  investor. 

Our  current  general  list  D-54  will  be  sent  upon  recjuest 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Mujmey  Bldff. 

WILKESBARRE.  PA. 
Miners  Bank  Bids. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
GG  Oorurres.s  St. 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 

Douw  BldK. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Republic  Kl.lK. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Farmers  Bank  Rldjc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Marine  Bank  BluV. 

LONDON.  ENG. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
137  So.  LaSalle  St. 

(I.EVELAND.  O. 
Guardian  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


li  Looibsid  St.        bank  of  Commerce  Bldff. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
424  California  St. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 
Dime  Bask  Bids. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
741  15th  St.,  N.  W. 


MAKING  FRIENDS 


is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  selecting 
and  marketing  of  our  Farm  Mortgages 
Our  conservative  and  careful  appraisals 
— our  straightforward  methods,  and  our 
superior  and  personal  service  have  made 
for  this  House  not  only  customers  but 
staunch  friends. 

Phenix  Mortgages  are  carefully  selected 
in  the  proven  sections  of  Oklahoma  and 
yield  Six  per  cent  with  maxinlum  safety. 
Obtainable  in  $500.00  amounts  and  up- 
ward.   Write  for  booklet  and  current  list. 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8% 

and  enhancement   possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT  LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Colemai 

Investment  Securities 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YOR1 

Dlrerl   Wire  to  I  olumhui  and   Philadelphia  Market* 


Municipal  Bonds — 

The  Premier  Investment 

No  security  is  more  convenient,  being 
free  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax.  No 
investment  is  better  secured,  having  the 
faith,  credit  and  taxing  power  eA~  the  issuing 
community  behind  it.  For  these  reasons 
a  ready  market  always  exists. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Government  accepts  only  Municipal 
and  Government  Bonds  to  secure  Postal  Savings  Deposits. 
Experienced  Investors  will  tell  you  why  this  is — the  safety  of 
the  investment. 

Our  free  booklet  L12 A.  "The  Premier  Investment,"  describes 
these  securities  in  detail.     \\  rite  the  nearest  office  tor  it. 

William  R.fompton  fbmpany 


Now  York 
14  Wall  Street 

('hie-ago 
105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

'Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  thit  Uurinm" 


St.  Louis 

408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 

102  I'nion  Trust  Bldg. 
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Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  today  for  Booklet  B-2,  "  The  Partial 
Payment  Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  our 
method  by  which  you  may  purchase  Stocks 
and  Bonds  in  any  amount — from  one  share  or 
bond  up,  by  making  a  small  first  payment  and 
the  balance  in  convenient  monthly  instalments. 
You  may  sell  your  securities  at  any  .time  to 
take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet,  B-2.  "The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."  Gives  full  information  of 
this  method,  which  appeals  to  thrifty  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SHEtw^ORCAN 

42  Broadway         New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

Hill 


INFLUENCES   to   spend   money  are   great. 
To  counteract  them,  a  strong  influence  to  save 
is  what  many  people  need,  and  want. 

A  partial  payment  account  with  us  fills  that 
want. 

The  possession  of  bonds  or  dividend  yielding 
stocks,  under  this  plan,  adds  to  the  satisfaction  one 
gets  from  accumulating  wealth.  The  desire  to 
•ave  accelerates  with  each  monthly  payment. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  33 

Harris, Wi nth rop  &  C? 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We  pay  6%  Seenred  by  Oklahoma 
Farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single 
c.  nl  lost  to  any  Investor  or  a  single 
foreclosure  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you  ?  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

81  State  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Fiqst  Farm  Mortgages 


The  security  under  each  and 
every  one  of  our  mortgages  has  been 
personally  examined  by  us.     The 
standing  and  qualifications  of  the 
borrower  have  likewise  been  in- 
vestigated.   If  above  all  else  you  want 
safety,  we  can  satisfy^you.    Write  for 
descriptive   pamphlet      A1*    and  current 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


E.J.LANDER  6  CO. 


ESH8USHC9 

1883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital  *ni  Surplus  One  Half  Million    Dollar* 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment paying  it\i%  every  six  months,  write  for 
%  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


NotOnePallarofLoss 


to  our  customers  from  the  many  million  doU 
lars  bonds  which  we  have  handled.     We  offe» 
same  bonds  the  Government  accepts  as  secur-  , 
ity  for  Postal  Savings  Deposits.     Instead  of ' 
Governments  2%  you  get  4  to  sVi%.      No 
income  tax.      Write  f 09  Booklet  p  ,  "Bonds  of  , 
Our  Country,"  FREE.  ~ 
New  first  National  Bank,  Department  '1  Columbus.  Ohio 


BRITISH  TRADE  INCREASING 

Figures  for  imports  and  exports  in 
British  trade  continue  to  show  higher 
returns.  There  has  been  large  expansion 
in  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
Cotton  textiles,  for  example,  in  November, 
gained  2,500,000  pounds.  At  the  same 
time,  a  decrease  was  noted  in  cotton  goods 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Following  is 
a  summary  of  figures  for  November  of  this 
year  as  cabled  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Statistics  for  November  show  increases 
in  imports  of  more  than  £17,300,000  and 
increases  in  exports  of  £6,849,000  over  the 
import  and  export  figures  of  October. 
The  principal  increases  in  imports  were: 
Food,  £7,000,000;  and  raw  material, 
£11,000,000.  The  raw  material  included 
cotton  from  America,  £6,000,000,  and 
cotton  from  Egypt,  £1,500,000.  The  lead- 
ing gains  in  exports  were  in  manufactured 
articles,  of  which  cotton  textiles  were 
represented  by  £2,500,000.  Cotton  goods 
exported  in  November  aggregated  340,- 
500,000  yards,  compared  with  348,847,000 
yards  in  November,  1915.  The  exports  to 
the  leading  foreign  countries  compare  as 
follows  (in  yards) : 

1916  1915 

United  States 5,079,000  5,024,000 

1'idia 87,549,000        137,902,000 

China 21,080,000  22,884,000 

Netherlands 3,451,000  1,454,000 

France 4,880,000  13,355,000 

Switzerland 8,051,000  1,614,000 

Eirypt 24,306,000  25,516,000 

Cent,  and  So.  America 48,603,000  2'.l,547,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 10,362,000  19,943,000 

All  other  countries 127,079,000        135,426,000 

Totnl 340,500,000        348,847,000 

"Exports  to  the  United  States  during 
the  month  included  313,000  yards  of 
woolens,  which  compares  with  313,000 
yards  the  same  month  last  year.  Worsteds 
exported  to  the  United  States  totaled 
397,000  yards,  against  1,222,000  yards  in 
November,  1915.  Of  worsted  yarns  1,000 
pounds  were  exported  to  the  United  States, 
against  5,000  pounds  a  year  ago.  The 
following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  November,  1916,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1915: 

Notemlj-.r  1916  1915 

Imports £98,116,406         £71,622,274 

Exports 51,563,965  35,639,106 

*  ,  . 

Excess  of  imports £46,552,441  £35,9S3,108 

Jan.  I  to  A'ot.  30  (11  months) 

Imports £893,510,812  £783,533,805 

Exports 475,606,930  350,354,817 

Excess  of  imports £417,903,882       £433,278,048 

"The  following  table  gives  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  year  to  date,  by 
months,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year  and  the  previous  year: 


Imposts 

191i  1915 

January £68,005,009  £67,246,391 

February 62,053,651  65,200,472 

March 66,947,316  75,402,049 

April 01,626,830  73,638,582 

May 59,099,290  71,008,588 

June 58,281,653  76,008,588 

July 59,376,484  75,723,767 

Aueu't 42,342,707  69,400,919 

September". 45,006,607  70,280,237 

October 51,379,435  07,816,406 

November 55,518,130  71,622,274 

December 67,3 1 0,898  70,326,9 15 

Total  foryear £696,635,113  £851,893,350 

Exports 

January £47,800,165  £28,247,592 

February 41,261,797  20,176,937 

March...                        44,518,661  30,170,1)06 

Ai.ril 39,946,822  32,169,733 

May 59,099,290  71,600,894 

June 68,281,653  76,008,588 

July 44,405,380  34,731,511 

Au-ruit 24,211,271  32,438,866 

September 20,074,101  32,308,432 

bet 28,601,815  31,968,966 

November 24,601,019  35,639, 160 

December 26,278,928  33,947,519 

Total  for  year £430.721357    £384.868.448 


1916 
£74,948,241 
67,348,243 
86,092,894 
75,685,362 
83,814,030 
87,036,349 
76,772,371 
70,116,834 
77,488,368 

80,816,406 
98,116,406 


£36,757,167 
36,835,782 
37,598,119 
36,817,832 

47,024,411 
47,274,683 
46,323,067 

47,720,:i23 

43,477,077 

44,714,96 

51,563,905 


SaVo  air  moistener 

Fill  with  water,  hang  on  back 
of  any  radiator  out  of  sight 

Converts  dry  indoor  air  into  a  moist,  wholesome, 
healthful  atmosphere. 

IT  WILL   SAVE 

Your  Health. 
Furniture  from  shrinking. 
Piano  from  warping. 
Paintings  from  cracking. 
Wall  Paper  from  peeling. 
Book  Bindings  breaking. 
House  Plants  from  dying. 
Whole  family  from  colds. 
Three  Sizes— $2.00,  $1.75  and  $1.00. 
Order  today  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 

SaVo  Manufacturing  Company 

39  So.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM   MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on  producing 
farms  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  List  No.  so  describing  some  very  attractive 
Offerings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  1858 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Ask  for  1017  booklet,  "Some  Reasons  Why." 

High   Income    Return  on 
Non-Fluctuating  Investment 

Invest  your  January  dividends  in  1st  Lien  Mortgages; 
collateral  value  and  interest  return,  7%  or  8%,  always 
known.  Miller's  close-in  Miami  Mortgages  are  not 
-abject  to  stock  market  or  international  flurries,  and 
they  are  as  closely  safeguarded  as  guaranteed  mort- 
gages. Millions  invested  here  by  America's  most 
prominent  men.  Ask  for  new  1917  booklet.  Some 
Reasons  Why,  free. 
G.  I  .  Miller   &  Co.,  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 


Absolute  Security 

LIBERAL  INTEREST 

You  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  very  unusual 
precautions  we  take  in  getting  for  our  clients 
better  mortgage  investments  than  those  ordi- 
narily offered.  We  invite  investigation  of  our 
men  and  methods.  Write  for  details. 
//  we  can  secure  your  inquiry 
We  will  secure  your  confidence 

Atlanta.  (5a.  


TYPK  FR0MCITYSTREET5 

P  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  ■*^^ 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutch  ins  Hapgood.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos,  12mo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.55. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  364  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Are  Your  Manuscripts  Returned? 

IF  SO.  YOU  NEED 

The  Preparation  of 
Manuscript  lZ  Printer 

Containing  d  i  rections  to  authors  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  copy  and  correcting  proofs, 
suggestions  on  submitting  manuscripts  for 
publications,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  new  copy- 
right laws  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 
The  Mail,  New  York,  "The  most  exhaustive  and 
the  most  succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author," 

I2mo.  Cloth  Binding.  148  Pages,  Clear  Print 
Price,  75  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Clear  and  Urgent  Duty  of  the  Church 
in  the  Present  World  Crisis 

By  Prominent  American   Thinkers.      For  this  and 
other  articles  see 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVHW 

for  January,  1917.      30  cents  a  copy;  $3.00  a  year. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Dyneto  Factory 
in  1896 


Present  Bis 
Daylight  Factory 


TWENTY  years  ago,  the  Dyneto  "factory"  was  a  little,  frame 
— well,  there's  a  picture  of  it  up  in  the  corner.  Not  much  to 
look  at,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  almost  sacred  in  the  memory 
of  those  pioneers  who  pooled  their  time  and  talents  there  in 
serious,  constructive  industry. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  a  successful  idea.  You  can  get  some 
notion  of  the  success  of  the  Dyneto  idea  when  you  consider 
that  the  Dyneto  Electric  Company  has  moved  five  times  since 
'ninety-six — each  time  into  larger,  better  quarters. 


STARTING- 
LIGHTING 
SYSTEMS 


have  become  standard  equipment  on  many  of  America's  fore- 
most motor  cars.  The  big,  new  factory  at  Syracuse  is  running 
night  and  day  on  orders  in  hand  for  Dyneto  Starting-Lighting 
Systems  and  Dyneto  Electric-Lighting  Plants — the  simple,  com- 
pact, make-your-own-light-and-power  plants  for  farm,  suburban 
and  isolated  places. 

A  starting-lighting  system  can  make  or  mar  the  modern  motor 
car.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  works.  A  car  equipped 
with  Dyneto  Starting-Lighting  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  car  that  is 
efficient  all  around — a  safe  car  to  buy. 

You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  the  starting-lighting  equip- 
ment.    It  is  very,  very  important. 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  C.  H.."  New  York,  N.  Y.— "(1)  What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  three  famous 
Latin  words  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici?  Is  the  8  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  a  w?  (2)  Also,  which  is  grammatically 
correct:  '  Was  will's  du?'  or  '  Was  molten  Sie?'  ' 

(1)  No  one  knows  how  the  ancient  Romans  pro- 
nounced their  language;  so  that  modern  systems 
are  at  best  makeshifts.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal systems  in  use:  (a)  The  English,  in  which 
Latin  is  pronounced  exactly  as  in  English,  e.g., 
Veni,  vidi,  vici — e  as  in  been,  i's  as  in  ice.  (b) 
The   modern,  adopted   to  a   large  extent   in  the 


United  States,  e.g.,  Wani,  Wcedee,  Wcckee — a  as  in 
ale,  i  as  in  hit,  c  as  in  me.  (c)  The  Continental, 
which  adopts  the  vowel  sounds  as  in  (6),  but 
varies  the  consonantal  sounds  according  to  the 
pronunciation  in  their  own  language.  Thus  the 
Italians  pronounce  vici  veechce.  (2)  "  Was  will's 
du?  "  can  only  be  used  in  addressing  a  person  with 
whom  one  is  extremely  intimate  or  who  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  in  position.  To  all  others,  "  Was 
wollen  Sie?"  is  the  correct  form. 

"E.  A.  H.,"  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — "Which  is 
correct:  'He  graduated  or  was  graduated  from 
Ann  Arbor  in  the  class  of  '61'  ?" 

Either  form  is  correct.  "The  institution 
graduates  the  candidate,  i.e.,  admits  him  to  a 
degree,  or  marks  him  with  a  degree,  at  the  end  of 
a  course  of  instruction;  the  man  is,  therefore, 
graduated,  and  objection  is  often  made  to  'He 
graduated,'  but  this  double  meaning  (passive  and 
middle)  is  frequent,  and  in  this  word  well 
established." 


"  W.  S.,"  Mt.  Clare,  W.  Va. — "Is  this  sentence 
grammatically  correct:  'Much  more  might  be 
said  in  favor  of  George  W.  Bland,  but  what  more 
needs  to  be  said'?" 

This  sentence  is  grammatically  correct.  If  it 
be  the  use  of  the  word  "needs"  that  you  question, 
this  is  an  impersonal  use  and  is  good  English 
either  as  "need  be  said"  or  "needs  to  be  said." 
In  John  Heywood's  "Johan  the  Husbande," 
(1533),  we  find  "He  must  needes  goe  whom  the 
devill  doth  drive."  The  same  thought,  in  almost 
the  same  words,  may  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
Rabelais  (1483-1553),  in  Cervantes's  (1547-1G10) 
"Don  Quixote,"  "They  must  needs  go  whom 
the  Devil  drives,"  and  in  Shakespeare's  (15(1 1 
1616)  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  (act  i,  scene  3). 

"  B.  J.  D.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "  Is  it  proper  to 
say:  (l)'It  is  evidence  of  the  crassest  ignorance"/ 
(2)  What  is  the  superlative  of  'crass'?" 

Crassest  is  correct  if  the  intention  is  to  express 
the  superlative  of  crass. 
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Shortest,  most  attractive  route  to 

FLORIDA 

CUBA  — GEORGIA 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah 

4  steel  trains  including  the  all  Pullman, 
all  steel 

SEABOARD 
Florida  Limited 


Lv.  New  York       -      - 
))     W.  Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


6:20  P.M. 

8:48  P.M. 

11:15  P.M. 


«    /Washington     ...    -\,~  on  m>l, 

VSIe<>r°rs  ready  10  P.M.  '1'iJU  ^  hl 

Ar.  Palm  Beach    ....      6:50  A.M. 

"   Miami 9:00  A.M. 

"   Belleair 7:00  A.M. 

"  St.  Petersburg  -  -  -  7:45  A.M. 
One  day  and  two  nights  en  route;  morning 
trains  from  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  afternoon 
trains  from  Pittsburg  connect. 

'  The  Flamingo" 

One  night  out  to  Palm  Beach,  Belleair. 

St.  Petersburg,  Tampa 

Two   nights  out  to  Havana 


<  Set  our  Resort,  Hotel,  Golf  and  Sports  Guide 
at  northern  office^.  Boston.  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  or 

W.  E.  CONKLYN,  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 
1184  Broadway,  New  York 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Tour  leaves  New  York 
February  3,  1917.  Visit 
eight  countries,  Falls  of  the 
Iguazu.The  Andes,  Land  of 
the  Incas,  Panama  Canal, 
Cuba,  etc.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars and  itinerary. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,    84  Journal  Building,    Boston 


Two  luxurious  24  day  cruises  on  spi 
daily  chartered    American  steai^ 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panani       nd  (       1  a  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

fill  tours  on  the  highest  ; 
travel.    Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also     Tours     to     South    America, 
Japan  and   China  and  Australasia 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

k       Pftila. 


To  the  Tropicx 
*  A  Cruise 


The  American  Express  Travel 

Department  Announces 
luu  specially  arranged  cruises   lo   the 

WEST  INDIES 

visitingCuba,  Jamaica,  Panama 

Costa  Rica 
OA   RESTFUL    DAYS    away 
^   '    from  Winter   among  the 
romantic  American  Tropics. 
Steamers  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
<  .m  Flag.     Special  itinerary. 

Numerous  Shore  Excursions 

First   Cruise:    January   27th 

Second    Cruise:   March    10th 

$290  and  upwards 

Ask  for  Booklet 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS   COMPANY 

66  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Phila.  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland    Si.  Louis    Los  Angeles 


Who  of  us  does  rjot  hope  to  some  day 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city? 
"Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  life — Boule- 
vards— open-air  cafes — parks — excursion 
points  and  rendezvous,  such  as  Trouville, 
Monte  Carlo,  etc.  It's  from  the  personal 
diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author, 
who  has  himself  "lived  the  life."  Very 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his 
friends.    Cloth,  280  pages. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50:  Bookdealers  or  Postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      New  York 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN" 

you  sec  and  meet  the  real  Brit- 
ish character  and  get  alongside  of 
t  lie  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berkeley 
Smithhasaccesseverywhere.  Read 
his  book  if  you  have  been  to  Lon- 
don. It  will  please  you.  Rear!  it 
if  you  haven't  been — it's  next  best 
to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.  $1.50  net. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 


New  York 


London 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Franer 

I   |lC  1  ■:,   ■     I 

1    n  1  aglishman'i 
point  of  vl         Beautifu 

the    mar  hi  a*         thi 
1  I  rid  r>Qi  to  him  who 

tin-  Betentlfta  Imerleani  v  \. 
Large  l2mo,  cloth, $1  .75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  NY. 
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HAVANA  iTcuba 

Ideal  climate  and  surroundings. 
Splendid  modern  hotels.  Horse  racing 
at  Oriental  Park.  Sailings  from  New 
York  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

Excellent  passenger  accommodations  on  fast 
twin  screw  steamers  sailing  under  the  Amer- 


NASSAU 


IN  THE 

BAHAMAS 


Polo,  tennis,  golf,  surf  bathing.  Large 
capacity  hotels  and  a  delightful  social  life. 
Sailings  from  New  York  Thursdays. 

New,  twice-a-week  service  begin- 
ning Jan.  8,  1917,  between 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Nassau. 

Mexican  cruise,  24  days,  including  Havana, 
Cuba,  Progreso  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Sailings  fortnightly  on  Thursdays. 

WARD   LINE 

NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS 

Would  you  enjoy  a  3,000  mile  ocean 
trip  over  sunlit  tropic  waters  with  visits 
to  the  quaint  cities  of  tropical  Porto  Rico> 
Then  take  this 

16  Day  Cruise    $Q^   C/\    And 
All  Expenses        i/Tr«Ovr     Up 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  from  New  York  to 
and  around  the  island,  stopping  at  principal  ports 
and  returning  to  New  York.  Large  vessels  built 
especially  for  the  tropics.  Sailing  Saturdays. 
Write  for  booklet. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cruising  Dept.  11  Broadway  New  York 


Classified    Col  u  mns 


PERSONAL 


CASH  —  For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fal-e  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

REAL    ESTATE 


FE l< T I LE  VI RGI NI A  FARMS  along  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  Kwy.,  at  $15  an  acre  and  up. 
Easy  terms  and  quick  profits.    Mild  climate, 
rich   soil,   abundant   rainfall,    plentiful    and 
cheap   labor.     Convenient   to   Eastern  mar- 
krts,   also   to  good    schools    and    churches. 
Write   for   free   illustrated   booklet  of   farm 
homes  just  far  enough  South.    Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy. 
Room  527,         Richmond,  Va. 


FLOR1  DA  BUNGALOW  For  Sale  or  Lease 
-    St.  Petersburg.     <  hoicest  residential  dis- 
trict.    Completely    furnished.      All     conve- 
niences.    With  or  without  4K  acres. 
A.  W.  C,  4  2fi  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HELP  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  MEN-WOMEN  WANTED 
1100  month  Government  Jobs.  Vacancies 
constantly.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tion obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
T  120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  ho  v  you  (.in  earn  J25  to  fioo  a 
writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facte  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
SI  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ill. 


BOOKS 


AM  KRICANA— Catalogue  of 
a  large  collection  of  rare  old 
HOOKS  and  PRINTS,  mailed 
free  on  request. 

Newman  F.  McGirr 
State     House      Book    Shop 

221  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  tor  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SF.RVICK. 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-theONLYkind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Iildg.,Washington.D.C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTION.— Honest 
Advice.  Personal  Service.  Write  today  fot 
booklet  "The  Truth  About  Patents."  J,  R. 
Kelly,  Patent  Attorney,  700  b'  Woodward 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.VI  E  \  I    \\  II  \T  YOU  INVENT— ll  ni.i\ 

be  valuable     Write  me.     No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  is  allowed.     Estab.  1882.    "In 
ventor's  Guide"  F  REE,   Franklin  II.  Hough, 
502  Loan  &  Trust    Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturer-  an 
m  riting  foi  patents  procured  through  me 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds ol  invention 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  von  market  your 
invention  \.l  ii  e  free  R.  B.  Owi  n,  IS 
t  Iwen   Bldg  .  Washington,  1  >  C. 
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Making  Your  Wishes  Come  True 

Insured  happiness  awaits  Winton  Six  buyers. 
The  keynote  of  our  plans  for  1917  is  to  satisfy 
your  desires  and  to  make  your  wishes  come  true. 

Every  Winton  Six  will  be  harmonized  to  its  buyer's 
expectations  and   ideals.    The  beautiful  individ- 
j   ualized  car  you  have  pictured  to  yourself  is  the 
car  we  shall  build  for  you — a  car  performing  its 
duties   with    celerity  and    ease,  always    ready    to    go    and 
always    equal  to    your    needs  ;    a    car    that  redeems   every 
promise  of  happy  ownership. 

The  Winton    Six    48,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  and  the  33, 

now    in    its  third    year,  are    superb.     Their    superiority    is 

due    to    no    pretended  wizardry  and  to  no  special  genius 

on  our    part.       Little    by  little,  thru  ten  years  of   making 

sixes  exclusively,  we  have    solved    the  problems  of  build- 

Closed  Car  lu&  n^gn^y    perfected    motor    car    mechanisms.      So,    also, 

Prices  range  by  long    and    earnest    practice   in    meeting    the    tastes    of 

"J"  fow  the  most  desirable  class  of    buyers,  we  have  evolved  the  art 

of  creating  for  each  buyer  personally  just  the  car  he  most 
Ofrcti  Cars  ,  ,  .     .'  ,    .      .        .  .  . 

p6$j to  desires — an  art  that  is  beyond  imitation.     Consider  us   at 

$3500.  your  service.      Simply  telephone  or  drop  us  a  line  today. 


The  Winton  Company 

77    Berea    Road,  Cleveland 
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^Qyfmericas  Greatest  'Light  Six" 


Q/Tmericas  Greatest  Light  Twelve'' 

For  thirty-two  months  demand  has  exceeded  supply 

— order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery 


Why  has  the  demand  for  the  Haynes 
"Light  Six"  grown  and  gwwn  every  day  for 
thirty-two  solid  months  ?  Why  has  that  demand 
constantly  kept  ahead  of  Haynes  .production  ? 

Why  have  our  factories  run  continuously, 
night  and  day — and  still  been  behind  the  de- 
mand? Why  have  we  had  to  double  and 
redouble  our  facilities — and  still  have  been 
unable  to  catch  up  with  demand? 

The  answer  is  in  the  Haynes  itself — the  car 
that  more  than  satisfies  the  demand  for  a  big, 
roomy,  handsome  automobile,  with  top-notch 
power,  speed  and  stamina — all  this  with  un- 
usually low  upkeep  cost. 

You  want  good  looks  in  a  car  —  and  the 
Haynes  will  delight  you  in  that  respect.  But 
you  also  want  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
a  motor  and  mechanical  construction  which 
will  stand  up  to  its  work  and  outperform 
higher-priced  cars  year  in  and  year  out. 


The  Haynes  "Light  Six"  has  given  thirty-two 
months  of  proof — and  that  is  why  the  excess 
of  demand  over  production  continues  today. 

The  small  bore,  high-speed  Haynes  motor 
develops  more  power  than  any  other  of  equal 
bore  and  stroke.  With  ordinary  road  conditions 
and  with  regular  gear  ratio  the  Haynes  gives 
you  at  least  sixty  miles  per  hour,  yet  throttles 
down  to  one  mile  per  hour  on  high. 

Investigate  the  Haynes — at  the  auto  shows 
or  at  your  local  dealer's.  Higher-priced  cars 
won't  give  you  more — lower-priced  cars  won't 
cost  you  less.  Owners'  records,  by  thousands, 
prove  that  Haynes  upkeep  and  operating  econ- 
omy outbalances  lower  cost. 

Rare    have    been    the    instances     where    a 

Haynes  was  available  for  immediate  delivery, 

so  popular  has  it  been.    Avoid  disappointment 

-  place  an  order  noia  for  the  prompt  delivery 

of  your  Haynes  upon  the  date  you  select. 


THE    HAYNES   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,   32  South   Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


"Light  Six"-Open  Cars 

Five-passenger  Touring  Car           •  $14fi<> 

Four- j-                             er  1585 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Or         •  1585 

Closed  Cars 

Five-passenger  Sedan      -        •        -        $2150 
Seven-passenger  Sedan        -        -        -      2250 

Ail  prices/,  o.  b.  Kok 


An  increase  in  price — due  to  the  steadily  rising 
cost  of  materials  and  labor—will  be  effec- 
tive on  or  before  February  i. 

Name  of  local  representative  and  Catalog  with 

complete  specifications  of  all  Haynes 

Models— on  request. 


V 
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"Light  Twelve" -Open  Cars 
Five-passenger  Touring  Car         -         $  1985 
I1  mr-passenger  Roadster  -         •      2085 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Car       •  20&5 

Closed  Cars 

Five- passenger  Sedan       -       •       -     $2650 
Seven-passenger  Sedan  -        -  2750 

All prices/,  o.  b.  Kokomo 
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